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Lee,  A .  926 

Legislation  and  State  Commis¬ 
sions  .  877 

Legislators,  N.  Y.,  Occupation  of  19 

Lettuce,  Cold  Frame .  624 

Lettuce,  Hot  Weather . 1436 

Lettuce  in  Delaware . 1443 

Lettuce,  Sub-irrigating  .  159 

Lewis,  E.  G . 1722 

Liberty  Bonds  at  Low  Prices....  485 

Lice  in  Henhouse . 1877 

Lice  on  Dog .  116 

Lice  on  Cattle .  4Uu 

Lice  on  Fowls . 1453 

Lice  on  Hogs .  648 

Lice  on  Horse .  386 

Licorice  Drops,  Making . 420 

Life  Extension  Institute .  282 

Life  in  Wilderness .  50 

Lightning,  Protection  Against, 

1265,  1435 

Ligurtrum  Lucidum  . 1373 

Lilac,  Double  . 1182 

Lilac,  Exterminating  . 1364 

Lilies,  Culture  of . 1399 

Lilies  for  House  and  Garden .  421 

Lilies,  Planting  . 1297 

Lily  of  the  Valley . 1182 

Lime  for  Top-Dressing .  595 

Lime  for  Poor  Soil .  439 

Lime  in  Apple  Orchard .  303 

Lime  in  Fertilizer . 1315 

Lime,  Large  Use  of .  200 

Lime  on  Corn .  778 

Lime  on  Potatoes .  143 

Lime,  Storing  . 1290 

Lime  with  Leaf  Mold . 1290 

Limestone  and  Grass  Land .  188 

Limestone  for  Soil  Improvement.  1343 


Limestone  in  Human  Food .  984 

Limestone  in  Illinois .  189 

Limestone  on  Grass  Land .  5 

Limestone  on  Pasture . 85,  1236 

Limestone  or  Clam  Shells . 1349 

Limestone,  Spreading  . 1828 

Limestone.  Using  in  Fall . 1648 

Lime-Sulphur,  Boiling  . 1066 

Lime-Sulphur  Injury  .  476 

Lime-Sulphur  in  Mash . 1125 

Linseed  Oil  as  Tree  Protection...  983 

Liquor,  Homemade  .  410 

Little  Motor  Kar  Co . 338,  694 

Live  Stock  for  Europe .  127 

Live  Stock  in  South . 1084 

Live  Stock  on  Small  Place .  652 

Live  Stock  on  20-Acre  Farm . 1416 

Live  Stock  Show,  International.  .1898 

Live  Stock,  Stray,  in  Conn .  25 

Live  Stock,  Weighing  by  Meas¬ 
ure  . 1322 

Living,  High  Cost  of . 1634 

Lodestone,  Talk  About . 1454 

Lohman,  C.  A .  78 

London.  Abe  . 1258 

Lumber  Camp,  Life  at . 1911 
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Magic  Egg  Tester .  758 

Magnets,  Permanent . 1671 

Magnolia,  Propagating  .  723 

Mail  and  Express  Damage . 1299 

Mail  Service  and  Bad  Roads .  739 

Mailbox,  Community  . 1542 

Malt  Syrup  . 1809 

Man,  Contract  Breaking .  352 

Manhattan  Butter  and  Egg  Co.. 1150 

Manure  and  Farm  Sale . 1546 

Manure,  Artificial  .  44 

Manure,  Coal  Ashes  on .  470 

Manure  Crop,  Spring .  444 

Manure  Cutter.  Handy .  365 

Manure,  Handling  .  656 

Manure,  Hard.  Getting  Out .  40 

Manure,  Hauling  Out .  143 

Manure,  Liquid  . 1214,  1771 

Manure,  Machine  for  Loading....  224 

Manure  on  Sod . 1315 

Manure  cn  Wheat  Stubble . 1407 

Manure,  Packed.  Hay  Knife  for.  .  541 

Manure,  Phosphated  . 1830 

Manure.  Phosphorus  with .  522 

Manure.  Scarcity  of .  484 

Manure,  Value  of . 256.  972 

Mamirial  Crops  Succession . 1002 

Manurial  Value  of  Cattle  Feed...  1509 

Maple  Grove  Wanted . 1100 

Maple,  Norway,  with  Leaf  Spot.  1477 
Maple  Products,  All  About, 

343,  409,  519,  576,  625 

Maple  Sap  Questions .  142 

Maple.  Soft,  Syrup  from . 1472 

Maple  Sugar  Prices .  543 

Maple  Syrup  Fails  to  Keep . 1763 

Maples,  Trimming  .  727 

Marble,  Cleaning  .  852 

Marguerites  Under  Glass . 1826 

Marker,  Practical  .  624 

Market  at  Burlington.  N.  J .  5 

Market  at  Johnson  City.  N.  Y...1861 
Market,  Public,  Experience  in...  1801 

Market,  Roadside  . 1848 

Markots,  Public,  Are  Growing.  ..  1485 

Marshall  Co .  618 

McCann,  Remarks  About . 1741 

Meadow,  Run  Down .  463 

Meat  Inspection  . 1873 

Meat  Killing  at  Home . 1873 

Moat  Production  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  .  719 

Meat  Storage,  Farm .  749 

Mechanic  Wants  to  Farm .  92 

Melons  in  Hudson  Valley . 1286 

Menkes,  L . 1814 

Merchants’  Trading  Ass’n  .  . !  .  .  .  450 

Met.  Egg  Case  Co .  926 

Metheglin,  What  Is? . 1133 

Mexico.  90  Cents  of  Dollar  in.  .  .  .  Ill 

Mice  and  Men,  Plans  of . 1294 

Mice  Damage  Trees..  4776.  843.  1130 

Mice,  Field.  Killing . 1892 

Mice  in  Henhouso .  76 

Mice,  Poisoning  . 1210 

Michigan  Farmers’  Candidate 

Beaten  . 1517 

Middlings,  Value  of . 698 

Middleman  in  Tree  Business . 1729 

Middlemen,  Ohio  .  756 

Middlemen.  Too  Many . 1919 

Middletown  Rubber  Co . 1930 

Milk.  Advertising  .  765 

Milk  and  Children . 1831 

Milk  and  Grain  Prices .  597 

Milk  and  Warren  Formula . 1299 

Milk  Association  Contracts . 1617 

Milk  Bankruntcy  Case . 1773 

Milk  Bills,  State .  831 

Milk,  Bitter  . 437,  449.  788,  1660 


Milk  Business  and  Farmers .  59 

Milk,  Butterfat  in .  19 

Milk,  Butter  or  Cream? . 1395 

Milk,  Canning  at  Home . 1084 

Milk  Cans,  Borrowed,  Use  of. .59,  877 

Milk  Conditions  in  Penn .  949 


Milk,  Cooling  . 656,  988 

Mila  Cooler,  Building .  658 

milk,  country  Use  01 . 1189 

milk  Development  . 693,  1615 

muk  Distribution  and  Small 

Dairy  . . . .  641 

Muk,  go  They  Buy  AU? .  111 

muk  1  allure,  Anouier . luay 

muk  I  allure,  Com.  xorter  011 . 1x00 

muk  rever,  Preventing .  934 

muk  Piow,  Improving . l4o«s 

muk  now,  keeping  up . Had 

Muk  Plow,  Small . 1364 

muk  1  or  cats . laoti 

muk  irom  xuoercuiar  Cows . laid 

Muk  irom  ’PuDercuun  xestea 

Cows  .  884 

Muk  House,  sanitary .  41 

MUK,  lii-i  lavored  . 1838 

muk  Investigations,  More .  64U 

muk,  June  Prices  . Iui3 

muk  Marketing,  Cost  of .  95o 

MUK  Meeting  at  Middletown . 913 

Mils  Pooling  Contract . 17U9 

Milk  Price  Competition .  37  3 

muk  Price  Situation .  693 

Muk  Price,  figuring . 785,  877 

Muk  Price  tor  Cheese  Making...  325 

Muk  Prices  and  Peed  Bills . 1U41 

muk  Prices,  Wage  Cost  in . 1769 

MUK  Problem,  Onio . 107  7 

MUK  Production,  Profitable .  550 

Milk  Question  in  Poutics . 1649 

Muk  Questions  . 1604 

MUk  Regulation  Board . 191a 

Muk  Report,  Glynn-Finley .  59 

Milk,  Ropy  . 1256 

Milk  Salary  and  Grape  Fruit  Ap¬ 
petite  .  161 

Muk  selling  Plan . 785,  831 

Muk,  Selling  to  Calves . 1622 

Milk  Shows,  N.  X . 104/ 

Milk  Situation  in  Madison  Co., 

N.  Y .  985 

Muk  Situation,  Latest  Develop¬ 
ment  . 1517 

Milk  Situation,  Ohio . 1348 

Milk  Situation  Once  More . 739 

Milk  Solids,  Testing .  287 

Muk  Strainers,  Washing . 1902 

Milk,  Stringy  . 704,  1812 

Milk,  Strong  . 1712 

Milk  Test,  Errors  in . 1077 

Muk  Testing  .  328 

Milk  Tests,  Official . 1776 

Milk  Tests,  Questions  About . 1111 

Milk,  Warm,  Bottling . 1048 

Mill  for  Custom  Grinding . 1470 

Miller,  Judge,  and  Agriculture ...  1447 

Millet  for  Cows .  268 

Millet  for  Horses . 1218 

Mills,  Local  . 1910 

Mills  of  Rose  Hill . 1150 

Minnesota  Politics  . 1404 

Miracle  Motor  Gas . 1502 

Miss  Votes,  The  Popular .  820 

Mississippi,  Trip  to . 1038 

Missouri  Notes  .  238 

Moffitt,  Wm.  H .  338 

Molasses,  Bleached  . 1671 

Molasses  for  Feeding .  27 

Molasses,!  Sulphur  in . 1265 

Moles  in  Cellar . 1640 

Money  Circulation  and  Prices....  868 

Money,  Price  of . 1869 

Montana,  Farming  in .  327 

Montana  Man  on  Eastern  Farms.  1239 

Montana  Schoolroom  .  835 

Morning  Glory,  Killing .  980 

Mortgage,  Second,  on  Farm . 223 

Mortgage,  60-year-old  .  711 

Mosquitoes  in  Cellar . 1805 

Motor  on  Horse  Machinery . 1493 

Mouth  Diseases  of  Animals . 1900 

Moving  from  West  to  East .  92 

Mozart  Talking  Machine .  282 

Muck  Land  Queries .  298 

Mulching  the  Garden . 1289 

Mule,  Lame  . 1784 

Mule,  Weak  . 1422 

.Mule  with  Depraved  Appetite....  274 

Mule  with  Harness  Sore .  601 

Mule  with  Staggers . 1386 

Mule  with  Weak  Eyes .  116 

Murchlitz  &  Lamar . 998 

Mushroom  Culture  .  146 

Muskrat  as  Food .  197 
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Nabob  Hatcheries  .  402 

National  Hog  Raising  Corp .  402 

National  Poultrynjen’s  Oil  Co... 1930 

National  Press  Bureau . 1662 

National  Radio  Institute . 1282 

Nature  and  the  Farmer .  868 

Negroes,  Origin  of . 1142 

Neighboring.  Lost  Art  of . 1799 

Neighbors,  Good  .  427 

New  England,  Farming  in .  83 

New  York  Realty  Co .  514 

Newspaper  Men,"  Spanking . 242 

Nickel  Plating  . 1265 

Night  Commander  Light  Co . 1338 

Nightshade.  Poisonous  . 1771 

Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Spray .  869 

Nitrogen  in  Manure . 1315 

Non-Partisan  League, 

872,  972,  1219,  1327 

Northeast  Oil  and  Gas  Co .  806 

Nostrums,  Preventive  . 1628 

Note,  Legality  of . 1079 

Nursery  Business.  Starting . 1911 

Nursery  Stock.  Growing .  976 

Nursery  Stock,  Talk  About . 1287 

Nut  Grass  as  Garden  Weed . 1184 

Nut  Trees,  Planting .  249 

Nut  Trees,  Precocious . 1109 

N.  Y.  State  Food  Problem  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 1111 
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Oak  Trees,  Marking .  101 

Oat  and  Pea  Hay . 1130 

Oat  Yield,  Big .  143 

Oats  and  Peas,  Thrashing . 1882 

Oats  and  Rye,  Comparing .  435 

Oats,  Clipped,  Value  of . 1579 

Oats  for  Strawberry  Mulch .  107 

Oats,  Good  Yielding .  154 

Oats,  Sheaf.  Feeding . 490 

Oats,  Sprouted,  Feeding .  347 

Oats,  Sprouted,  Value  of . 1929 

Odd  Jobs  List .  170 

Ohio  Notes  .  167 

Ohio  Veteran's  Experiment . 1072 

Oil  Companies  Indicted . 1202 

Oil  Damage  on  Land . 1369 

Oil  in  New  Jersey .  352 

Oil,  Indications  of . 420 

Oil  for  Fuel . 44 

Oil,  Luminous  . 1038 

Oilmeal  Compared  with  Tankage.  492 
Oihneal  vs.  Roots  for  Feeding ...  1115 

Okra  Creole  . 1005 

Okra,  White  Velvet . 1006 

Old  Folks,  Care  of .  203 

Old  Folks.  Living  with .  820 

Onion  Smut  .  676 

Onions,  Harvesting  . 1370 

Onions,  Storage  of . 1212 

Onions,  Wil',  Destroying .  980 

Onondaga  Milling  Co . 1258 

Orange  as  House  Plant .  691 

Orange  Extract  . 420 

Orangeade  Syrup  . 1915 

Orchard  Heating  .  417 

Orangeade  . 1671 

Orchard,  Fertilizing  . 1157 

Orchard  Heating  in  Missouri....  478 


Orchard,  How  to  Plant .  579 

Orchara,  Mulched  .  (65 

Orchard,  Mulched,  Fertilizing....  981 

Orchard,  Mulching  . 1315 

Orchard  Notes  . . .  965 

Orchard,  Old,  Pruning .  3u2 

Orchard,  Sheep  in .  316 

Orchard  Surgery  .  592 

'Orchard  Syndicates  .  4oo 

Orphanage,  Bricks  for . 1U39 

Otero  Oil  and  Leasing  Co .  514 

Overalls  Club  .  876 

Overalls  lor  Berry  Picking . 1039 

Overalls  for  Women.  .  ,81b,  14(2,  1638 

Ox  Injures  Foot .  710 

Ox  Team  Money .  260 

Ox  Team,  Value  of . 17  92 

Oxen  Four  Abreast . 1767 

Oxen  on  Farm .  656 

Oxen,  Value  ot . 1635 

Oxen,  Useful  . 121o 
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Paint  Brushes,  Cleaning . 16.1 

Faint  lor  xxposea  Fiace .  7  9o 

Faint  for  xrees . luuo 

Faiette  a c  smney . izob 

Faim,  Salad  Frouucing .  9o3 

Fandicuiator  00 . . . lvab 

Faudolio,  S.  u .  a* 

Farachute,  Size  of . l4oo 

Paste  lor  wa.ipaper .  002 

pasturage  and  cultivation .  0*0 

Pasture,  Early  . I620 

Pasture,  lmpioving  ....121,  Jo4,  990 

Pasture,  Permanent  . 11X4 

Pastuie,  Protecting  . . . 

Pasture,  value  01 . load 

Patents,  Poor  Men  s . 1319 

Patriotism  on  sure  7  ouadation .  .  luoz 

Pea,  Canada  Field . .  764 

Pea  Crop  m  Mauison  Co.,  N.  X..1469 

Pea  weevil,  History  ox . 366 

Peach  Borer,  story  ol . I069 

Peach,  flamy,  wanted .  9o3 

Peach,  J.  11.  Hale .  534 

Peach,  June  Liberia . 034 

Peach  Kernels,  Questions  About.. 1641 

Peach  Moth,  unental . 1515 

Peach,  Search  for .  139 

Peach  Seed,  Planting . 1/U7,  1795 

Peach  Tree,  Precocious .  959 

Peach  Tree,  Saving . 1739 

Peach  Xrees  in  Heuyara . 1665 

Peach  Trees,  Nitrate  on .  522 

Peach  Trees,  Trunk  Wash  for....l29U 
Peach  Varieties  in  South  Jersey.  73u 

Peaches  in  Maine . 1607 

Peanut  Meal  as  Feed . 1330 

Peanuts  in  the  North . 1766 

Pear  Grafting  on  Apple .  504 

Pear  Propagation  . 249 

Pears  for  Live  Stock  . 1836 

Pears,  Kiefer,  Storing . 1571 

Pears,  Location  for  Growing.  ...  lo55 

Peas,  Cow,  Plowing  Under . 1570 

Peas,  Field  Grown .  291 

Peas  for  Canning .  85 

Peas  for  Cows . 1901 

Peas,  Starting  Right .  783 

Pecans  for  Virginia . 1316 

Peck,  Dave,  Seed  Co . 1090 

Peltor  Pub.  Co . 1202 

Pennsylvania,  Farming  in .  51 

Pennsylvania  Fruit  Notes . 1474 

Pension  Law,  New . 1264 

Peonies,  Desirable  . 1217 

Peony  Roots,  Grafting .  247 

Pepper  Plants.  Raising .  676 

Perfect  Voice  Institute . 1426 

Persimmons,  Fine  . 1797 

Persimmons,  Native  . 1850 

Petroleum  Corp.  of  America . 1690 

Petroleum  in  New  Englanu . 191. 

Pettyjohn  Pure  Food  Co . 1878 

Philo,  E.  W . 218,  514 

Phosphate  Rock  in  Manure . 1667 

Phosphate  Rock  in  the  Silo . 1446 

Piano,  Removing  Dents  from....  65ti 

Pig  Bite,  Poisonous . 1132 

Pig,  Family  .  924 

Pig-Fattening  Questions. ..  1146.  1578 

Pig,  Lame  . 443,  747 

Pig,  Stunted,  Feecing . 1658 

Pig  with  Thumps .  601 

Pigpen,  Building  .  882 

Pigs  and  Trees .  676 

Pigs,  Death  of . 449,  506,  796 

Pigs,  Duroc,  Feeding . 1332 

Pigs.  Failure  with .  168 

Pigs,  Fattening  . 22,  395 

Pigs,  Feeding. 382,  568,  604,  788,  853 

Pigs,  Fun  with .  395 

Pigs,  Garbage  for .  213 

Pigs,  Growing.  Feeding . 1452 

Pigs,  Hand-Raised  .  953 

Pigs,  Keeping  Growing .  212 

Pigs,  Market,  Feeding . 500 

Pigs,  Milk  for .  602 

Pigs,  Paralyzed  . 1592 

Pigs  on  Pasture . 1250 

Pigs,  Poisoned  .  181 

Pigs,  Profit  in . 1882 

Pigs,  Rye  for .  444 

Pigs.  Six  Months  Old,  Feeding.  . .1168 

Pigs,  Sour  Milk  for . 1253 

Pigs,  Starting  with .  990 

Pigs,  Stunted  . 886,  953 

Pigs,  Thriftless  . 1452 

Pigs,  Trouble  with . 1114 

Pigs,  Undersized  .  744 

Pig^,  Weaning  . 1418 

Pigs,  Whey  for . 1252,  1744 

Pigs  with  Rickets, 

919,  1258,  1780,  1837 

Pigs  with  Weak  Back . 1336 

Pigs  with  Worms . 1780 

Pigs  Without  Milk . 1578 

Pigs.  Worms  in . 886,  1080 

Pigs,  Young.  Feeding. 

66.  744.  1046,  1080.  1114,  133C 

Pigskin,  Tanning  .  102 

Pine  Trees.  Trimming .  973 

Pipe  Line,  Breaks  in .  849 

Pipe,  Tile,  Breaks  in .  364 

Plant  Bets,  Cloth  for . 1186 

Plant  Lice  . 154,  1186 

Plant  Pots,  Paper .  734 

Plants,  House  .  10 

Paster  of  Paris,  Mixing . 1754 

Plow  Reins,  Winding .  141 

Plowing  Diamond  Shape .  732 

Plowing,  Fall  .  289 

Plowing  Notes  . 1121 

Plum,  Agen  .  534 

Plum,  Burbank,  Pollenizing.  .814,  979 

Plum.  Imperial  Epineuse .  534 

Plum  Tree.  Dying . 1212 

Plum  Trees  from  Seed . 1579 

Plums,  Acid  Phosphate  for .  981 

Plums  Fail  to  Bear . 295,  683.  979 

Plums,  Wild  Goose  Cross .  815 

Poinsettia,  Growing  .  468 

Political  Conventions.  N.  Y . 1326 

Political  Platforms,  Discussing ..  1353 
Politicians  and  Keynote  Speeches  111 

Politics,  N.  Y. .  Reform  in .  984 

Politics.  Old  Time . 1544 

Pomace  as  Feed . 1852 

Pomace  for  Cows . 275 

Pomace.  Uses  for .  S14 

Pomology  and  City  Papers .  526 

Pomona  Nurseries  . 758,  894 

Ponzi,  Charles  . 1390,  1690 

Popcorn,  Coloring  . 1809 

Poplar  for  Buildings . 101 

Poppies,  Oriental.  Transplanting.  1477 

Poppy,  Flanders  .  768 

Porch,  Vine  for .  417 


Porcupine  Throws  His  Quills, 

t>  ,  tt  (  1040,  1755 

Pork,  Keeping  .  45 

Pork  Tankage  for  Pigs .  258 

Pork  Too  Soft . ’.1924 

Posts,  Loading,  in  Car . 1100 

Potato  Cellar,  Making .  4 

Potato  Crop.  Good . 1883' 

Potato  Crop  Insurance . 1674 

Potato  Crop  Taking  Chances  on, 

— —  ,  ,  .  1129,  1155 

Potato  Diseases,  Various . 1882 

Potato  Fertilizing  in  Maine.....  593 

Potato  Flea  Beetle . 1214 

Potato  Ground,  Preparing . 1209 

Potato  Grower,  Wisconsin . 1821 

Potato  Growers,  Financing . 641 

Potato  Meeting,  N.  Y . 1385 

Potato  Meeting,  Points  from . 1369 

Potato  Pen  Fake .  765 

Potato  Planting  . ’  [  ’  957 

Potato  Prices,  Drop  in . 1327 

Potato  Rot  in  N.  Y . 1741 

Potato  Scab,  Spread  of . !l403 

Potato  Seed,  Improving. ...  1431,  1468 

Potato  Seed,  Selecting . 460,  1569 

Potato  Seed,  Wonder  of . 1666 

Potato  Situation  .  948 

Potato,  Spaulding’s  Rose . 1668 

Potato  Spraying  . 4379 

Potato  Sprouts.  Planting.  .  ii85,  1290 

Potato  Tests  . 1852 

Potato-Tomato  Graft . 227.  1071 

Potatoes  After  Rye .  267 

Potatoes  and  Kerosene . 1668 

Potatoes  and  Lime . 15,  143,  907 

Potatoes  and  Slugs . .1243 

Potatoes,  Ashes  on .  303 

Potatoes,  Blight  Proof . 1580 

Potatoes,  Cultivating  . 1398 

Potatoes,  Early,  Business  Side  of,  1209 

Potatoes  Following  Peas .  301 

Potatoes  for  Hens . 557 

Potatoes  Growing  in  Cribs .  1848 

Potatoes,  Idaho  .  160 

Potatoes,  Light  Strong . .  .  3 16 

Potatoes  on  Sod . 870,  1407 

Potatoes.  Seed,  Handling . I7O7 

Potatoes,  Seed.  Sprouting . 1854 

Potatoes,  Selecting  and  Planting.  474 

Potatoes  Slow  to  Sprout . 1568 

Potatoes,  Sprinkling  in  Storage. .  301 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  in  Storage .  1892 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  in  Old  Bed .  691 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Rot  in .  691 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Varieties .  227 

Potatoes,  Taking  Chance  on . 1180 

Potatoes  Under  Coal  Ashes .  781 

Potatoes  Under  Straw . 731 

Potatoes,  Working  Late . 1290 

Poultry,  Backyard  .  393 

Poultry.  Beauty  and  Utility .  874 

Poultry  Breeding  on  Utility 

T,L“les  . 1793 

Poultry  Business,  Wife’s .  959 

Poultry  Course  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  .  601 

Poultry.  Dressing  .  280 

Poultry,  Drugs  for . 1793 

Poultry  Feeding  Methods . 1782 

Poultry  Food  Hopper...... .  800 

Poultry.  Growing  Ranges  for....  1208 

Poultry  in  Backyard .  504 

Poultry  Medicine  in  Water . 1389 

Poultry  Mash.  Cornell . 1721 

Poultry  of  French  Prince .  661 

Poultry,  Pedigree  in .  891 

Poultry,  Permanganate  of  Potash 
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Hie  Service  You  Want  in  a  Tractor 
You  Get  in  a  Waterloo  Boy 


The  measure  of  value  of  any  farm  machine  you  buy  is  the  amount  of 
service  derived  after  its  purchase.  To  be  the  right  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment  any  machine  must  “make  good”  in  your  hands. 

You  want  a  tractor  that  will  do  the  work  you  have  to  do  and  that 
will  make  you  money  while  doing  it.  A  Waterloo  Boy  meets  your 
tractor  requirements.  Its  purchase  means  real  tractor  satisfaction. 

WATERLOO  BOV 

mm  BURNS  KEROSENE  COMPLETELY^ 


A  Waterloo  Boy  combines  economy  with  efficiency.  It 
gives  you  dependable  service  at  small  operating  cost.  Its 
twin-cylinder  engine  develops  full  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw¬ 
bar  and  25  h.  p.  on  the  belt,  using  kerosene  as  a  fuel. 
The  patented  manifold  converts  every  drop  of  this  low- 
priced  fuel  into  reliable  power.  Two  gallons  of  kerosene 
per  acre  is  the  average  amount  used  when  plowing. 

A  Fan,  Pump  and  Radiator  cooling  system  hold  the  en¬ 
gine  at  the  proper  temperature  to  give  you  the  greatest 
service.  While  the  motor  runs  at  the  right  temperature 
for  perfect  lubrication,  enough  heat  is  maintained  to  in¬ 
sure  complete  combustion  and  full  power  from  the  fuel. 
The  radiator  holds  13  gallons  of  water.  You  don’t  have 
to  stop  in  the  field  every  few  hours  and  fill  it.  That 
means  time  saved. 


A  Drawbar  Shift  Lever  eliminates  side  draft  on  both 
tractor  and  tools.  By  shifting  this  lever  the  center  line 
of  pull  of  the  tractor  always  corresponds  with  the  center 
line  of  draft  on  the  plow. 

The  Pulley  Wheel  on  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  mounted  on 
an  extension  of  the  engine  crankshaft.  It  is  carried  on 
wide,  heavy-duty  Hyatt  bearings.  There  are  no  gears 
in  mesh  to  cause  friction.  All  power  goes  directly 
to  the  belt. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  especially  strong  and  rugged  in 
its  construction.  Its  various  parts  are  designed  to  meet 
every  possible  strain.  It  stands  up  under  the  most  severe 
conditions.  Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at.  The  engine 
runs  without  vibration.  Its  well-balanced  weight  pro¬ 
vides  proper  traction  in  soft  ground.  It  is  built  for,  and 
gives  you,  real  service. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


Remember  that  buying  a  tractor  is  an  important  investment.  Be  sure  to  investigate  thoroughly  before  you  buy.  We  have 
prepared  a  booklet  describing  the  Waterloo  Boy  fully.  f»on’t  fail  to  get  it.  Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  today.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  WB-140.1 


JOHN 
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The  Flood  of  Eg,g,s  From  China 


How  Can  Chinese  Farmers  Do  It? 


Mr.  Barred  Roclc  Wishes  Everyone  a  Happy  yew  Year.  Fig.  2 


We  hear  much  about 
the  great  imports  of  eggs 
into  this  country  from 
China.  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  country  6,000  and 
more  miles  away  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  so  cheaply  that 
they  can  be  transported  all 
this  distance  to  New 
York,  and  sold  at  prices 
which  compete  with  our 
home  -  produced  eggs? 

What  do  the  Chinese 
know  about  breeding  and 
feeding  poultry  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  keep  up 
this  competition?  M.  R. 

CRUDE  INDUS¬ 
TRY. — These  ques¬ 
tions  are  repeatedly 
asked,  and  we  have 
spent  much  time  trying 
to  find  the  answer.  The 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  given  us  figures 
and  facts,  and  some  of 
our  readers  in  China 
have  helped.  It  seems 
that  the  egg  business  in 
China  is  in  a  very  crude 
state.  As  it  becomes  or¬ 
ganized  and  developed 
prices  will  rise,  the  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  controlled 
and  competition  with 
our  own  products  will 
not  be  so  close.  Most  of 
the  Chinese  eggs  come 
from  the  Yangtze  Val¬ 
ley,  where  transporta¬ 
tion  by  water  is  avail¬ 
able.  Steamers  fitted  up 
with  freezing  machinery 
ply  in  the  rivers  and 
collect  eggs  at  various 
towns  and  villages.  Eggs 
are  collected  through 
the  country  and  brought 
to  the  towns.  They  are 
taken  on  the  steamer 
and  broken  and  frozen, 
and  thus  held  for  ex¬ 
port.  Many  dried  eggs 
are  also  prepared. 

STATISTICS  FROM 
CHINA.— Table  No.  1 
shows  the  quantities 
of  eggs  sent  from 
China  to  this  country  during  the  past  five  years. 

This  shows  how  the  exports  of  shell  eggs  are  falling, 
while  those  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  are  increasing. 
Table  No.  2  shows  this  even  more  clearly,  for  this 
cover’s  imports  of  all  eggs  into  the  United  States. 

Figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1019  show 
that  total  imports  of  shell  eggs  were  S23.41S  dozen 
and  of  dried  and  fi’ozen  eggs  from  all  countries 
10,553,5S7  pounds! 

THE  ORIENTAL  COMPETITOR.— It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  thing  that  through  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  scientific  handling  a  speckled,  mongrel 
hen  in  far-off  China  may  lay  an  egg  which  later 
turns  up  in  New  York  in  the  candy  which  a  young 
man  carries  to  his  lady,  or  in  the  wedding  cake 
which  helps  to  celebrate  his  marriage!  And  the 
reason  why  this  is  possible  is  a  part  of  our  old  story 
of  the  35-cent  dollar.  The  ignorant,  unorganized 
Chinaman  on  his  little  farm  practically  gives  these 
eggs  away  to  the  dealers,  as  they  represent  about 
the  only  product  he  can  turn  into  cash.  He  probably 
receives  about  10  cents  of  the  dollar  which  these 
eggs  finally  bring  in  New  York,  and  this  egg  also 
serves  to  cut  down  the  price  of  American  eggs  by 
serving  as  a  substitute. 


LOW  LABOR  COST. — China  is  able  to  keep  up 
this  ruinous  business  and  compete  in  the  world’s 
markets  at  long  range  because  of  the  low  labor  cost. 
This  not  only  means  the  work,  but  the  cost  of  feed 
and  cost  of  handling.  The  business  seems  to  have 
been  started  by  the  Germans,  who  started  out  a  few 
years  ago  to  organize  and  control  all  undeveloped 
sources  of  food. 

NEGLECTED  FLOCKS.— There  is  probably  no 
such  thing,  in  China,  as  a  commercial  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  as  we  understand  that  term  here.  Thus  far  it 
has  been  more  like  the  junk  business  or  the  old- 
fashioned  business  of  collecting  bones  for  fertilizer. 
The  Chinese  are  an  agricultural  people.  Probably 


TABLE  NO. 

1 — EGGS 

FTOM  CHINA 

Fiscal 

Dried  and 

Year 

Shell  Eggs 

Value 

Frozen  Eggs 

Value 

1014 

1.S75.265  doz.  I 

$232,431 

347.876  lbs. 

826.065 

1015 

2,035,862  “ 

224.462 

7,087.085  “ 

554,346 

1016 

320.718  “ 

37.524 

3.808,813  “ 

621.004 

1017 

464.568  “ 

83.135 

9.094.003  “ 

1.615.370 

1018 

470,617  “ 

103,122 

14,021.349  “ 

3,967,516 

TABLE  NO.  2 — TOTAL  EGG  IMPORTS 

Dried  and 

Shell  Eggs  Frozen  Eggs 

Fiscal  Year  1014  5,832,725  doz.  3,420.412  lbs. 

“  “  1918  1,160,060  “  14,597,503  “ 


70  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  live  on  the  land — 
small  farmers,  rather* 
than  gardeners.  Nearly 
every  family  keeps  a 
few  chickens — about  as 
many  as  can  pick  up  a 
living  with  little  help  in 
feeding.  In  some  parts 
of  the  West  much  the 
same  system  was  fol¬ 
lowed  for  years.  A  farm 
flock  would  run  at  large, 
picking  their  own  living 
through  Spring  and 
Summer  from  weed 
seeds,  grass,  wastes  and 
grain  in  the  oat  or 
wheat  fields.  In  Winter 
they  roost  anywhere  and 
•the  farmer  throws  out 
an  occasional  handful 
of  corn.  They  probably 
never  lay  over  75  eggs 
during  the  year,  and 
most  of  these  during  the 
Spring  or  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  almost  any  conven¬ 
ient  place,  and  are 
picked  up  by  the  women 
and  children,  and  sold 
during  the  season  to 
peddlers.  Gathered  in 
this  way  they  are  finally 
collected  by  dealers  and 
sent  to  the  large  cities, 
where  they  are  sorted 
and  the  best  ones  put 
into  cold  storage.  Later 
these  cheap  eggs  appear 
in  our  markets,  fre¬ 
quently  being  sold  as  a 
new-laid  product.  Pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way,  these 
eggs  cost  practically 
nothing,  and  they  are 
sold  cheaply  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses.  This  is  not 
a  high  type  of  poultry¬ 
keeping,  yet  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  poultry, 
and  of  our  eggs,  were 
formerly  produced  in  this  way.  With  the  high  prices 
now  prevailing  many  of  these  Western  farmers  are 
taking  better  care  of  their  poultry  and  getting  more 
eggs  to  the  hen. 

CRUDE  HATCHING.— We  speak  of  this  method 
followed  in  our  own  country  to  make  it  clear  how 
these  Chinese  eggs  are  produced.  The  Chinese  hen 
is  not  well  fed,  nor  particularly  well  cared  for. 
The  mild  climate  in  the  egg-producing  regions  enables 
the  hen  to  pick  up  a  large  share  of  its  own  food, 
and  the  eggs  produced  in  this  way  are  almost  clear 
profit.  Since  the  German  development  of  the  frozen 
egg  business  these  eggs  have  become  a  cash  product, 
the  result  being  that  while  formerly  the  Chinaman 
consumed  at  home  a  large  proportion  of  the  egg 
supply,  now  practically  all  the  eggs  are  sold  to  ob¬ 
tain  money.  Very  crude  contrivances  are  employed 
in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  poultry.  Eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  natural  method,  and  also  more  or 
less  in  homemade  incubators.  Some  of  these  are 
made  by  packing  the  eggs  in  straw  or  the  husks  of 
rice  and  putting  hot  stones  around  the  straw  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  heat.  King,  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled  ‘’Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries.”  gives  some 
interesting  statements  about  these  homemade  iucu- 
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bators.  Beds  are  built  in  such  a  way  that  the  eggs 
can  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  with  heat 
applied  during  the  day,  while  the  heat  of  the  people 
occupying  the  bed  at  night  serves  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  It  is  actually  said  that  old  people  or 
inv  lids,  or  those  who  have  been  injured  in  some 
way  so  they  cannot  do  a  full  day’s  work,  are  utilized 
as  incubators,  and  they  may  actually  lie  in  bed.  or 
sit  in  a  chair,  with  eggs  strapped  around  them  in 
packages  so  that  their  bodily  heat  may  not  be 
Wasted.  Thus  American  poultrymen  have  very  little 
to  learn  from  these  Chinese  hen  men.  The  chances 
are  that  the  latter  will  gain  in  poultry  knowledge, 
Improve  their  ffocks  through  breeding,  and  as  the 
business  develops  produce  more  and  more  eggs.  In 
that  event  they  will  demand  more  for  their  products 
than  they  now  obtain,  and  probably  retain  more  at 
home  as  a  part  of  their  own  food. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION. — Statistics  made  in 
Japan  show  that  the  average  production  of  the 
Chinese  hen  is  84  eggs  per  year.  The  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  Chinese  eggs  is  figured  at  1,473,292,250, 
and  of  these  more  than  one  billion  eggs  are  exported 
to  this  country,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  several 
other  European  countries.  Of  course  the  greater 
part  of  these  eggs  are  dried  or  frozen.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  collect  the  eggs  as  we  have  described  and 
bring  them  to  breaking  houses.  There  the  eggs  are 
quickly  broken  and  either  the  whites  and  the  yolks 
are  separated  for  separate  freezing  or  they  are 
mixed  together,  made  into  liquid  form  by  running 
through  a  churn,  and  then  frozen  or  preserved  by 
the  addition  of  chemicals.  Some  shell  eggs  are  sent 
to  this  country.  We  have  seen  eggs  sold  in  the 
Chinese  quarters  of  New  York  which  were  packed 
firmly  in  black  clay.  We  never  saw  an  American 
who  would  care  to  eat  one  if  he  knew  just  what  it 
was,  yet  in  the  Chinese  restaurants  these  decayed 
eggs  are  mixed  and  blended  with  other  material  so 
skillfully  that  they  actually  pass  as  palatable  food. 
The  business  of  bringing  these  frozen  eggs  from 
China  is  likely  to  increase  after  a  time.  We  think 
that  Europe  will  absorb  most  of  this  product  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  having  found  that  there  is  cash  in 
his  eggs,  the  Chinaman  is  likely  to  develop  the  busi¬ 
ness  considerably,  and  in  the  future  these  frozen 
eggs  are  likely  to  enter  more  and  more  into  American 
consumption. 


Improving  Stiff  Clay  Soil 

I  have  bought  a  farm  six  miles  from  Charlottesville, 
Va..  and  I  find  the  ground  a  little  hard  or  baked.  I 
wish  advice  on  h>w  to  treat  this  land.  It  is  light  clay, 
red  subsoil.  What  would  do  best  on  this  soil?  I  shall 
plow  it  and  seed  it  to  rye  this  Fall.  Should  rye  be 
plowed  under  in  the  Spring?  MBS.  A.  G. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

AVING  cultivated  that  Albemarle  soil  for  years, 
I  think  that  I  can  help  you.  In  the  first  place, 
never  plow  the  hill  land  there  when  wet,  but  always 
when  in  condition  to  crumble  finely.  Plowing  when 
too  wet  will  increase  the  tendency  to  bake  hard. 
Then,  too,  the  baking  hard  is  evidenc  ?  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  organic  decay,  or  what  is  commonly  palled 
humus.  Then  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  increase  this 
organic  decay  by  the  use  of  Winter  cover  plants  to 
turn  under  for  Spring  cropping.  The  long  Fall 
drought  has  made  it  hard  to  plow,  I  assume.  But 
if  it  is  hill  land  I  have  managed  it  in  this  way : 
With  three  mules  to  a  plow  I  turned  the  .soil  slightly 
deeper  than  it  had  been  turned,  and  had  a  pair  of 
mules  following  in  the  same  furrow  drawing  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  that  loosened  up  the  subsoil  without  turn¬ 
ing  it  up.  In  this  way  I  broke  in  the  Fall  a  steep 
old  hy  i  which  had  run  out  to  poverty  grass.  The 
deep  breaking  was  to  check  the  tendency  of  the 
Winter  rains  to  run  down  hill.  Rye  was  sown 
thickly,  nearly  two  bushels  an  acre,  turned  under 
when  less  than  knee  high,  and  lime  harrowed  in 
well,  1,000  lbs.  an  acre  of  slaked  lime.  The  land  was 
well  prepared  and  sown  to  oats  and  clover.  1  got 
a  fair  stand  of  oats  and  the  finest  clover  field  in  the 
section,  and  after  that  the  improvement  of  that  hill 
was  easy.  Never  put  the  red  hill  land  in  Albemarle 
in  a  hoed  crop  without  turning  a  good  sod  to  hold 
the  soil  together.  Then  run  the  rows  on  the  level 
contour  of  the  hill,  and  do  not  try  to  make  straight 
rows.  Cultivate  level  and  shallow,  and  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  valleys  between  the  rows  to  gather  a  head  of 
water  to  start  a  gully  down  the  hill.  Get  and  main¬ 
tain  a  good  sod  on  the  land,  but  do  not,  as  many 
have  done  there,  run  a  hill  in  pasture  till  the  grass 
runs  out  and  the  cattle  tracks  start  gullies.  There 
are  lands  around  you  that  have  gaping  red  gullies, 
and  wholly  irremediable  from  this  sort,  of  neglect. 
Shallow  plowing  has  also  been  the  means  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  soil  off  the  hills.  While  I  have  never  found 
subsoiling  of  any  benefit  on  level  land,  I  have  found 
it  of  great  help  in  preventing  the  gullying  of  the 
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Southern  Piedmont  red  clay  hills.  I  have  assumed 
that  your  land  is  hilly,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  there  is  hilly,  except  the  low  land  bordering 
the  mountain  streams. 

Turn  rye  under  before  it  heads,  and  it  will  decay 
rapidly.  Then  practice  a  good  rotation  of  crops  that 
will  bring  clover  often  on  the  land  to  be  turned 
under  for  corn,  and  Hme  the  soil  once  in  six  years. 
Then  after  awhile  you  will  find  that  red  land  to 
work  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  w.  f.  massey. 


Review  of  the  Season’s  Work 

Part  III. 

DIRECTION  OF  THE  SPRAY. — Many  articles 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  the  angle  nozzle 
was  the  only  right  one  to  use,  this  being  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  main  object  of  spraying  is  to  drive 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  solution  into  the  base  of 
the  calyx  cup.  In  the  commercial  orchards  of 
Western  New  York  the  codling  moth  is  very  far 
from  being  the  main  reason  for  spraying,  because 
if  we  are  thorough  enough  to  control  the  apple  scab 
we  shall  be  sure  to  control  the  moth  if  we  add  poison 
to  our  sprays  before  and  after  blossoming.  If  there 
is  enough  spray  material  drifting  in  the  air  the 
calyx  cup  will  be  just  as  well  filled  by  the  mist 
"which  settles  on  it  as  it  could  be  by  a  driving  spray. 
If  we  spray  well  enough  to  cover  both  sides  of  every 
leaf,  as  we  must  do  to  control  scab,  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  apples  to  escape  being  poisoned  for 
the  worm.  The  one  place  where  the  apples  generally 
fail  to  be  protected  against  scab  is  where  the  um¬ 
brella  of  calyx  lobes  keeps  off  the  falling  spray  and 
leaves  the  apple  dry.  Use  the  spray-gun  or  a  straight 
nozzle  and  shoot  the  dope  up  under  this  umbrella. 

LATE  SCAB  INFECTION. — Most  investigators 
have  worked  and  written  on  the  idea  that  the  so- 
called  “secondary  infection”  takes  place  all  through 
the  Summer,  but  we  are  coming  to  feel  that  this  is 
probably  not  so  here.  In  the  last  three  picking  sea¬ 
sons  I  have  watched  carefully,  and  have  seen  not 
more  than  three  or  four  cases  that  could  have  been 
possibly  late  infection.  The  rest  seemed  more  Mkely 
to  have  been  infection  of  early  Summer,  which  was 
held  dormant  until  some  especially  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  allowed  it  to  start  into  growth.  There  is  only 
one  thing  which  seems  to  argue  against  this,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  it  is  harder  to  grow  scab-free 
apples  in  our  sod  orchards.  This  may  be  explained 
(my  own  theory)  by  supposing  that  the  scabby  leaves 
which  fall  in  large  numbers  in  early  Summer, 
especially  from  R.  I.  Greening,  may  pass  through 
the  same  changes  as  the  wintering  leaves  and  give 
out  a  new  lot  of  spores  when  the  weather  is  wet 
enough.  If  this  should  be  found  true  it  will  be  u 
great  argument  for  cultivation  of  the  orchards, 
especially  for  cultivating  the  whole  of  the  ground 
under  the  trees  and,  incidentally,  more  rational 
methods  of  training  the  young  trees. 

SPRAYING  AT  TITE  RIGHT  TIME.— This  season 
was  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  vital  need  for 
spraying  at  the  right  time.  Those  who  sprayed 
before  the  blossoms  opened  had  apples  where  iey 
sprayed  and  only  there.  Where  a  tree  was  half 
sprayed  half  of  it  had  apples.  Mr.  Rogers  '  the 
Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau  told  of  one  man  who 
sprayed  a  block  of  smallish  trees  from  the  ”th, 
west  and  east,  and  thought  that  covered  the  trees 
pretty  well,  but  found  that  there  was  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  north  side  of  each  tree  where  the  apples 
were  missing.  It  seems  that  the  “pink  spray”  was 
the  one  factor  which  decided  whether  a  Western 
New  York  apple  grower  should  have  apples  on  his 
trees  or  not  in  1919.  The  quality  of  the  apples 
might  be  affected  by  later  sprays,  up  to  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall,  but  the  later  applica¬ 
tions  could  not  bring  back  apples  which  had  dropped 
because  the  first  one  was  left  out. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  alfbed  c.  weed. 


My  Experience  in  Dusting  Fruit  Trees 

WILL  dusting  keep  fruit  trees  free  from  insects 
and  diseases?  This  is  the  question  orchardists 
are  asking  with  ever-increasing  interest.  After  using 
various  kinds  of  liquid  spray  for  a  number  of  years 
with  indifferent  success,  I  decided  to  try  the  dust 
Perhaps  I  might  Inve  had  good  results  with  liquid 
applications  if  I  con’d  have  made  them  always  in 
time.  But  with  40  acres  of  large  apple  trees  to  cover 
I  found  it  often  utterly  impossible  to  finish  within 
the  critical  period,  when  the  season  was  wet,  and  the 
hired  help  refused  to  soil  their  hands  with  spray  so¬ 
lution.  Every  fruit  man  knows  that  if  the  applica¬ 
tions  are  not  made  at  the  right  time  it  might  as  well 
be  thrown  in  the  ditch. 

Neither  dust  nor  liquid  spray  ean  do  its  best  un- 
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less  the  trees  are  so  trimmed  as  to  admit  sunlight  to 
all  parts,  and  unless  the  soil  is  kept  dry  and  freo 
from  weeds,  tall  grass  and  rubbish,  the  breeding 
place  of  many  insects  and  diseases.  Therefore  I  am 
particular  to  cut  out  nearly  all  inside  branches,  cross 
branches  and  thicker  portions  of  the  outside  limbs. 
I  have  observed  with  much  interest  that,  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  half  of  the  orchard  does  not  bear  as  smooth  or 
highly  colored  apples  as  the  half  in  sod,  which  is 
closely  pastured  by  sheep.  The  trees  are  all  large, 
40  years  old,  and  in  the  same  field. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  used  nothing  but 
dust,  making  three  to  five  applications  each  year, 
using  an  average  of  1 1/3  lbs.  per  tree  for  each  ap¬ 
plication.  I  always  use  90/10  dust  and  consider  il 
strong  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  When  the 
conditions  are  right  I  have  dusted  the  entire  40  acres 
both  ways  in  one  day.  But  I  think  best  results  are 
obtained  by  dusting  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when 
their  is  no  wind  and  a  little  dew  is  on  the  leaves. 

I  had  a  large  crop  of  apples  last  year;  all  were 
shipped  to  Illinois  as  Standard  A  grade.  This  year  I 
had  over  5.000  bu.,  which  I  deem  very  good,  consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  the  average  crop  in  Western 
New  York  this  year  is  about  one-fifth  of  normal. 
These  were  all  sold,  including  drops,  for  $3.50  per 
cwt,  or  about  $5.25  per  bbl.  The  buyers  were  paying 
$3  and  $3.10.  Without  seeing  mine  a  dealer  offered 
me  $3.10.  I  persuaded  him  to  examine  my  crop,  and 
after  seeing  it  he  immediately  offered  $3.50  per  cwt. 

I  was  so  sure  that  my  apples  were  free  from  insects 
and  diseases  that  I  made  him  a  bona  fide  offer  of 
$100  for  each  and  every  wormy  apple  lie  could  find, 
lie  didn’t  get  the  $100,  although  he  spent  a  long  time 
looking  for  a  wormy  apple.  My  fruit  was  finely 
colored,  of  large  size,  entirely  free  from  all  insects 
and  disease,  and  beautiful  in  every  particular.  Any 
fair-minded  person  having  a  prejudice  against  dust 
would  have  it  removed  forever  by  an  examination  of 
my  apples.  e.  g.  grinnell. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  assume  that  the  90-10  mixture  which 
Mr.  Grinnell  speaks  of  means  nine-tenths  sulphur  and 
one-tentli  dry  arsenate  of  lead.  We  use  15  per  cent 
dry  arsenate  and  have  had  good  results.  In  some 
cases  lime  or  plaster  is  used  in  place  of  sulphur. 


A  Potato  Cellar  in  Virginia 

I  contemplate  building  a  potato  cellar.  The  location 
faces  a  ravine.  I  intend  to  excavate  to  a  sufficient 
depth  so  that  the  top  of  the  cellar  will  be  about  level 
with  the  ground.  The  cover  on  this  cellar  will  be  a 
substantially  built  wood  floor,  and  be  used  as  a  drive¬ 
way,  where  the  potatoes  will  be  graded  and  spouted  to 
their  respective  bins.  The  ventilators  will  be  carried 
through  the  roof  of  the  building  that  I  intend  to  erect 
over  the  cellar.  This  building  will  be  used  for  housing 
wagons  and  other  farm  implements  at  odd  times,  and 
will  be  enclosed  all  around.  The  cellar  will  be  20  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  hold  5.000  bushels 
of  potatoes.  The  alleyway  will  be  8  feet  wide  and  the 
bins  90  feet  long. 

How  heavy  should  the  cellar  walls  be?  The  cellar 
front  will  be  9-inch  cement  blocks.  How  wide  should 
the  potato  bins  be?  How  deep  may  the  potatoes  be 
safely  piled?  How  large  should  the  ventilating  area 
be  beneath  and  surrounding  these  bins?  How  near  the 
ceiling  may  the  potatoes  be  piled?  S.  E.  II. 

Virginia. 

OU  fail  to  state  what  sort  of  potatoes  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  store  in  the  cellar.  If  sweet  potatoes, 
you  will  need  very  different  conditions  from  those 
needed  for  Irish  potatoes.  Assuming  that  it  is  Irish 
potatoes  7*ou  will  store,  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
does  not  matter,  provided  it  is  strong.  The  ordinary 
cement  blocks  will  answer  very  well.  Bins  should 
be  slatted  and  separated  from  floor  and  wall,  and 
not  over  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  height.  Too  great 
bulk  may  cause  heating.  A  cellar  wholly  in  the 
ground  and  covered  by  a  building  will  need  abundant 
ventilation  to  keep  it  cool  enough  in  Warwick  Co., 
Va.  The  best  temperature  to  keep  Irish  potatoes 
is  35  to  40  degrees,  and  total  darkness. 

If  you  propose  to  put  sweet  potatoes  in  such  a 
cellar,  I  would  say  forget  it.  Build  a  house  with 
deadened  walls  and  overhead  ventilation,  with  fur¬ 
nace  or  hot-water  boiler  for  heating  and  either  store 
in  shallow  bins  or  pile  in  slatted  crates.  Then  do 
not  “spout”  sweet  potatoes  and  bruise  them,  for  they 
will  rot  Handle  in  field  and  house  like  eggs.  After 
all  are  in,  start  the  heat  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  S5  or  90  degrees,  till  the  potatoes  have  dried  off 
from  the  sweat  they  always  pass  through  after 
storing.  After  that  a  temperature  of  45  to  50  de¬ 
grees  will  answer.  |  Make  all  bins  slatted  for  venti¬ 
lation,  and  when  curing  the  potatoes  keep  the  ven¬ 
tilator  through  the  roof  open.  In  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  house  you  will  seldom  need  fire  after  the 
curing,  except  in  unusually  cold  snaps.  I  will  give 
further  hints  if  needed.  But  never  “spout”  sweet 
potatoes  into  a  pit  w.  f.  m. 

Forget  It  !  A  slang  expression  which  ought  to  be 
applied  like  a  sticking  plaster  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  schemes  to  get  rich. 
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A  Real  Farmers’  Market 

Successful  Enterprise  in  a  New  Jersey  Town 

TEN  AIR  SALES. — A  unique  farmers’  market  is 
being  operated  in  the  city  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
located  along  the  Delaware  River  in  Burlington 
County,  and  about  18  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here 
the  farmers  haul  in  their  produce  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  and  sell  direct  to 
the  consumers.  The  farm  wagons  are  lined  along 
both  sides  of  the  main  street  for  several  blocks,  often 
branching  off  into  side  thoroughfares,  and  the  selling 
is  done  out  of  the  wagons  to  the  buyers  on  the  curb. 
Two  trolley  lines  run  on  the  street  used  by  the 
farmers,  which  together  with  the  usual  market 
traffic,  necessitates  the  presence  of  traffic  officers  on 
this  busy  thoroughfare  during  the  market  sessions. 
This  market  begins  early  in  the  morning  and  lasts 
until  noon,  at  which  time  all  of  the  farmers  have 
readily  disposed  of  their  produce. 

A  FERTILE  SECTION. — The  farmers  attending 
the  Burlington  market  come  from  one  of  the  best 
farming  sections  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  river  front 
district  is  famous  for  its  production  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  general  farm  crops.  That  these  farmers 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  trade  directly  with  con¬ 
sumers  can  be  seen  by  the  increased  number  each 
week,  while  the  number  of  buyers  is  rapidly  growing 
as  the  fame  of  the  market  spreads. 

CO-OrERATIVE  BUYING.— The  big 
feature  in  connection  with  this  market 
is  the  co-operative  buying  by  neighbor¬ 
hood  groups  from  Philadelphia  and  sur¬ 
rounding  New  Jersey  cities.  The  idea 
originated  with  touring  autoists  who 
passed  through  Burlington  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  day.  From  a  dozen  to  30  families 
club  together,  each  family  purchasing 
a  certain  number  of  baskets  of  produce. 

The  average  purchases  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  clubs  run  about  $10  a  family,  and 
a  $10  note  had  a  purchasing  value  in 
the  Burlington  market  at  one  time  last 
Summer  of  three  baskets  of  peaches, 
two  baskets  of  apples,  one  basket  of 
cantaloupes,  50  ears  of  sugar  corn,  two 
baskets  of  white  potatoes  and  one  bas¬ 
ket  of  cabbage;  all  first-class,  freshly 
harvested  products.  The  buyers  re¬ 
move  their  purchases  in  automobile 
trucks,  and  distribution  is  made  in  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  residents  co¬ 
operated  in  the  marketing  system. 

DIRECT  TRADE— Another  interest¬ 
ing  factor  is  the  simple  method  by 
which  the  housewife  may  secure  her 
produce  at  the  same  price  and  on  equal 
terms  with  the  jobber  or  commission 
man.  The  middleman  is  eliminated  and 
housewives  are  enabled  to  save  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  over  ordinary  dealers’ 
prices,  and  thus  materially  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Commission  men 
and  hucksters  often  find  the  consumers’ 
competition  so  keen  that  many  of  them 
meet  the  incoming  farmers  at  the  edge 
of  the  city  and  attempt  to  purchase 
their  entire  loads  of  produce.  The 
farmers  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  trade  directly  with  consumers,  and 
have  declared  that  the  presence  of  the 
consumers  in  the  market  would  result  in  no  attempt 
at  profiteering,  from  which  the  Burlington  market 
has  been  unusually  free  during  its  operation  as  a 
trade  center  for  dealers.  l.  g.  gillaji. 


“The  Eternal  Round  of  Nature” 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  following  as  a 
bit  of  fancy  about  the  endless  round  of  life 
through  which  nature  is  constantly  passing. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  sends  out  this: 
“Menhaden  is  a  fish  too  oily  and  bony  for  human 
beings  to  eat,  and  for  a  long  time  nobody  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  it  is  caught,  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  Iu 
the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  made  into  fish 
meal,  and  has  been  used  in  the  East  and  South  for  hog 
feeding.  It  is  superior  to  tankage,  Mr.  Imol  says,  as  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  protein  and  also  of  easily 
assimilable  bone  ash.  Bouemeal  is  not  generally  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  West  now,  hut  probably  soon  will  be 
at  a  price  lower  than  tankage.” 

Think  what  that  means — the  Atlantic  Ocean  feeding 
the  Missouri  Valley !  The  menhaden  are  caught  off 
the  coast  of  New  England  or  I^ong  Island.  The  oil  is 
extracted  and  the  rest  of  the  fish  dried  and  crushed  and 
sent  to  Kansas  or  beyond  to  feed  hogs.  These  hogs 
make  ham  and  bacon,  which  is  sent  back  to  New  York. 
Boston  or  Portland  to  feed  the  people.  The  wastes 
from  this  feeding  flow  out  into  the  ocean,  and  there 
feed  more  menhaden,  which  in  turn  produce  more  fish 
meal  to  feed  more  hogs  to  produce  more  meat.  Thus 
the  eternal  round  of  Nature  goes  on  with  nothing  lost, 
and  as  society  develops  man  learns  more  and  more  about 
utilizing  it. 
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Of  course  no  one  could  claim  that  a  certain  fish 
produced  a  certain  handful  of  fish  meal  which  a  hog 
ate  and  that  a  certain  part  of  the  ham  from  that 
hog  passed  into  the  sea  to  feed  a  certain  fish — and 
so  on.  Still,  in  a  general  way,  we  believed  the 
illustration  a  fair  one.  One  of  our  readers  ques¬ 
tioned  the  matter.  He  doubts  if  fish  consume  any 
particular  quantities  of  sewage  or  gai’bage,  ,or  that 
any  considerable  quantities  of  the  sewer  wastes  come 
back  to  the  land.  The  following  statement  from  Dr. 
Moore  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  seems  to 
cover  the  matter : 

Sewage  finding  its  way  into  the  sea  from  towns  and 
cities  undergoes  physical  and  chemical  changes  whereby 
it  is  disintegrated,  certain  materials  being  released  and 
certain  others  recombining  to  form  new  compounds. 
Some  of  the  products  of  these  processes,  especially  the 
compounds  containing  nitrogen,  afford  food  for  aquatic 
plant  life.  Certain  microscopic  plant  forms,  namely,  di¬ 
atoms,  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  oysters,  clams 
and  scallops.  Other  small  plants  enter  into  the  dietary 
of  minute  animal  forms,  such  as  numerous  species  of 
crustaceans,  upon  which  in  turn  many  fishes  (as  the 
menhaden  mentioned  in  the  clipping  sent  with  the  let¬ 
ter),  lobsters  and  crabs,  feed.  These  last  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  man  as  food,  and  are  eaten  by  other  kinds  of 
crustaceans  and  fish  which  are  also  of  use  to  man. 
While  of  the  more  important  sea  foods,  only  oysters, 
clams  and  scallops  feed  largely  on  vegetable  life,  the 
animal  forms  which  make  up  the  main  diet  of  lobsters, 
shrimp,  crabs  and  fish  have  themselves  been  in  the  main 
supported  by  the  use  of  plants  as  food.  In  general  the 
disintegration  of  wastes  from  the  land  gives  rise  to  the 
release  or  formation  of  materials  upon  which  plants  feed. 


Another  View  of  the  Burlington  Market.  Fig.  5 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  above  statements,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  harbor  or  river  mouth  into  which  vast 
quantities  of  sewage  from  a  city  are  dumped  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  most  fish  or  be  the  most  desirable 
spot  in  which  to  locate  oyster  or  clam  beds.  Aside  from 
the  danger  of  contamination  of  the  shellfish  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  from  sewage,  the  presence  of  great  amounts 
of  wastes  gives  rise  to  the  changes  mentioned  above  on 
such  a  large  scale  that  much  of  the  normal  oxygen  con¬ 
tent  of  the  water  is  exhausted,  thus  depriving  aquatic 
life  of  its  required  amount.  Certain  toxic  products  may 
also  be  released.  In  case  of  too  great  an  overloading,  of 
the  water  with  waste  products,  much,  of  the  animal  life, 
especially  that  of  value  to  man  as  seafoods,  may  be  killed 
or  forced  to  avoid  that  particular  region,  u.  F.  woo  he. 


Ground  Limestone  on  Grass  Land 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  question  to  this  effect : 

“Shall  I  get  beneficial  results  by  spreading 
ground  limestone  on  old  meadows?"  The  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  ground  limestone  spread  on 
meadows  and  pastures  did  not  benefit  them.  One 
year  ago  I  would  have  given  the  same  answer,  but  I 
have  since  learned  better. 

About  six  years  ago  Sheldon  Rynipli,  a  neighbor, 
gave  a  few  acres  in  his  pasture  a  good  application  of 
ground  limestone.  He  put  on  about  a  ton  and  a  half 
to  two  tons  per  acre  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  pas¬ 
ture.  This  past  Summer,  Avheu  calling  on  him,  he 
insisted  that  I  go  up  and  look  at  this  portion  of  the 
pasture.  I  was  certainly  surprised  to  see  how  much 


better  the  quality  and  how  much  larger  the  quantity 
of  grass  growing  in  this  portion  of  the  pasture. 
Practically  all  the  weeds  that  grow  on  sour  soils  and 
were  growing  in  other  portions  of  the  pasture  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  this  portion,  and  Mr. 
Rymph  said  that  the  stock  would  much  rather  graze 
on  this  portion  than  in  other  parts  of  the  pasture. 
He  said  he  saw  little  benefit  from  the  lime  the  first 
year,  but  that  since  then  there  had  been  a  great 
improvement. 

In  the  Hummer  of  1918  Mr.  Neilson.  another  neigh¬ 
bor,  had  a  very  poor  quality  of  hay  and  a  light  crop 
on  a  newly  seeded  field,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
an  application  of  ground  lime  would  do  it  good.  Like 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to, 

I  gave  him  little  encouragement.  However,  in  the 
Fall  of  1918  he  gave  the  field  an  application  of 
ground  limestone,  and  the  result  this  year  was  very 
remarkable.  He  had  a  splendid  yield  of  Timothy, 
free  from  weeds,  a  big  yield  and  good  quality. 

Several  years  ago,  Ernest  Emails,  another  neigh¬ 
bor,  made  a  large  lime  pile  on  an  old  meadow  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  plowed  field  where  he  was  about  to  apply  the 
lime.  This  meadow  was  just  full  of  sour  grasses, 
particularly  five-finger  or  wild  strawberry.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  place  on  this  meadow  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  lime  pile  had  a  remarkable  growth 
of  good  grasses,  and  was  entirely  free  of  wild  straw¬ 
berry  and  other  sour-land  grasses.  Mr. 
Emails  tells  me  that  the  place  where 
the  lime  pile  stood  grew  a  large  crop 
of  good  hay  for  at  least  five  years  after 
the  lime  was  removed. 

irARTIX  E.  THEW. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Thew  tells  us  this  was 
a  finely  ground  limestone — one-third  of 
it  guaranteed  to  pass  through  a  screen 
with  200  meshes  to  the  inch.  Pie  thinks 
this  limestone  will  give  its  best  effect 
when  put  on  in  the  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter,  so  as  to  be  worked  into  the  soil  by 
frost  and  thaw.  Iu  some  cases,  we  are 
told,  farmers  put  the  ground  limestone 
on  the  Winter  grain  after  it  has  been 
seeded  in  the  Fall.  Then  when  the 
clover  and  grass  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
Spring  the  soil  is  in  better  condition 
for  them.  Our  own  experience  has  been 
largely  with  burned  lime.  When  this  is 
put  on  the  sod.  or  on  top  of  the  grain, 
without  working  it  into  the  soil,  it 
often  forms  a  sort  of  mortar  on  top. 
and  does  not  work  down  as  it  should. 
Thus  we  have  advised  against  the  use 
of  lime  unless  it  can  be  well  worked 
into  the  soil.  In  some  cases,  without 
doubt,  ground  limestone  gives  good  re¬ 
sults  when  spread  on  top.  In  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Greene,  the 
Farm  Bureau  manager,  reports  eight 
cases  where  ground  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  per  acre  was  spread 
on  old  meadows.  There  was  an  average 
gain  of  1.268  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  from 
this  application.  In  case  of  a  farm 
where  a  certain  rotation  of  crops  is 
grown,  we  think  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
lime  on  some  crop  where  it  can  be  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil.  On  old  meadows 
•and  pastures  where  the  soil  cannot  well 
be  broken  up.  the  ground  limestone  seems  to  give 
results  when  spread  on  the  surface. 


Improving  “Worn-Out”  Land 

I  shall  soon  come  into  possession  of  about  20  acres  of 
land  adjoining  my  farm.  It  has  lain  idle  for  several 
years  and  is  naturally  run  down,  some  of  it  being  washed 
iu  places.  The  tract  lies  well,  is  perfectly  tillable,  and 
as  I  am  anxious  to  bring  it  into  productive  condition  I 
would  appreciate  suggestions  from  you  or  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  along  this  line,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  doing  this  at  reasonable  cost.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  sow  Sweet  clover  next  Spring,  and 
should  I  use  this  means  of  restoring  the  land,  what  will 
be  the  best  method  of  getting  a  stand?  If  I  am  success¬ 
ful  with  it,  should  it  be  pastured  lightly  the  first  year,  or 
clipped  from  time  to  time  and  the  clippings  allowed  to 
lie?  Iu  any  case  I  would  plow  it  down  the  end  of  the 
second  season.  J.  H.  R. 

Bucks,  Co.,  l’a. 

F  this  laud  was  run  down  by  farming  without 
proper  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  soil,  one  of 
the  first  things  it  will  be  likely  to  need  is  lime:  about 
one  ton  per  acre  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  sorrel  on 
it  now,  or  the  litmus  paper  test  will  also  determine 
acidity.  Procure  a  small  strip  of  blue  paper,  take  a 
lump  of  damp  soil,  insert  your  knife  blade,  theu  the 
paper,  and  press  together  firmly.  If  it  turns  pink 
lime  will  be  a  benefit.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  less  lime 
should  be  used  than  on  a  heavy  clay  soil.  I  do  not 
think  Sweet  clover  would  be  the  proper  plant  to  be- 
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gin  operations  with  in  the  Spring,  though 
it  is  an  i  ...d  toil  improver  if  seeded  dur¬ 
ing  August  or  early  September.  If  the 
land  is  bare  now,  sow  a  crop  of  oats, 
working  tLe  lime  into  the  soil  before  sow¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  any  kind  of  crop  on  it, 
even  a  good  heavy  stand  of  weeds,  let  it 
go  till  the  middle  of  May,  then  plow  and 
get  it  in  good  condition,  applying  the  lime, 
and  sow  with  Soy  beans.  Plow  these 
under  toward  the  end  of  August  and  seed 
with  either  Sweet  clover  or  Hairy  vetch 
and  rye.  This  should  produce  a  heavy 
crop  of  humus  to  turn  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  if  plowing  is  postponed  till 
May.  A  moderate  application  of  fertil¬ 
izer  containing  principally  phosphorus 
and  potash,  with  very  little  nitrogen, 
should  give  fair  crops  the  second  season. 

If  this  land  were  planted  to  crops  in 
which  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  start 
a  cover  crop  during  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember  for  several  seasons,  it  should  soon 
be  in  a  very  productive  state.  Sweet 
clover  looks  like  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  grows  very  rapidly  in 
the  Spring.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  our 
neighbors  had  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover 
side  by  side  last  Spring.  Shortly  after 
growth  started  the  Alfalfa  was  twice  the 
height  of  the  Sweet  clover,  and  in  seven 
days’  time,  when  the  Sweet  clover  got  on 
the  job,  it  grew  to  double  the  height  of  the 
Alfalfa.  Where  large  quantities  of  humus 
are  plowed  under  each  season,  do  not  neg¬ 
lect  an  occasional  application  of  lime. 

E.  J.  W. 


Notes  From  Missouri 

A  Wet  Fall. — The  past  Fall  has  been 
the  wettest  within  my  memory.  If  is  the 
first  instance  of  farmers  being  unable  to 
find  a  day  whereon  to  sow  their  wheat 
all  through  October  and  November.  One 
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large  farmer  reports  35  acres  sown  out  of 
350.  The  consequence  is  that  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  average  acreage  will  be  har¬ 
vested  in  1920.  A  very  similar  condition 
prevailed  in  the  Spring,  with  the  result 
that  the  com  crop  wjis  cut  short  and  the 
ripening  wheat  damaged.  In  Summer  be¬ 
tween  these  periods  of  rain,  there  was  a 
drought  which  inflicted  considerable  loss. 
In  the  cities  people  take  little  account 
of  these  vagaries  of  the  weather,  and 
have  no  conception  of  the  vicissitudes  that 
make  the  business  of  farming  one  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  risk.  An  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  has  come  to  the  farmer  in  the  rise 
of  the  price  of  land,  but  he  has  been  able 
to  profit  by  the  high  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  very  uneven  measure. 

Rasprerries  yielded  a  fine  crop  last 
year.  Among  the  blackcaps  the  new  va¬ 
riety,  Black  Pearl,  has  proved  itself  of 
value  and  deserving  a  permanent  place  in 
the  field.  Berries  rank  among  the  largest 
in  size,  and  growth  of  cane  is  as  vigorous 
as  could  he  desired.  It  comes  in  ahead 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  this  earlier  sea¬ 
son  is  its  chief  recommendation,  for  the 
Cumberland  is  so  good  of  its  season  that 
with  me  it  has  no  rivals.  Its  berries  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  blackcaps  by 
their  conical  shape,  and  in  size  it  appears 
to  be  the  largest  of  all.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  it  ranks  with  the  best,  and  there 
seems  no  danger  of  its  being  ousted  from 
its  premiership  unless  some  seedling  is 
discovered  that  scored  still  higher. 

St.  Regis. — Tire  is  the  only  one  of 
the  early  reds  that  holds  its  own.  Miller 
is  never  heard  of  any  more,  and  King  is 
not  reliable  here.  Its  canes  die  back  in 
the  Winter,  and  its  berries  drop  off  easily 
when  ripe.  The  chief  fault  of  the  St. 
Regis  or  Ranere  is  in  its  weak  growth, 
but  this  can  he  largely  overcome  by  a 
stringent  thinning  out  of  sucker  plants, 
which  come  in  great  abundance,  and  by 
fertilization.  The  St.  Regis  is  hardy  and 
productive.  Its  Fall-bearing  proclivities 
are  marked,  but  are  of  no  commercial 
value  here,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  other  Fall-bearing  fruits,  includ¬ 
ing  the  strawberry.  They  are  merely 
novelties,  producing  enough  one  season  to 
encourage  hope  of  profit,  and  the  next 
season,  with  unfavorable  conditions,  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing.  It  may  he  that  in  some 
of  the  Atlantic  States  there  is  enough 
coolness  and  moisture  in  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall  to  make  Fall-bearing  profit¬ 
able,  but  the  same  is  certainly  not  true 
of  the  Central  Valley  States. 

Sttnbeam. — The  red  raspberry  Sunbeam, 
of  North  Dakota  ancestry,  again  justified 
my  former  favorable  comments,  aud  for  a 
mid-season  variety,  coming  between  St. 
Regis  and  Cuthbert.  I  know  nothing  as 
good.  It  is  a  great  drought-resister,  mak¬ 
ing  strong  canes  even  in  such  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  as  the  last.  Its  berries  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  St.  Regis,  good  color,  good 
quality  and  equal  to  the  best  in  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Sucker  plants  set  out  last 
Spring  outgrew  all  other  kinds.  I  still 
adhere  to  my  old  opinion  that  for  a 
strictly  fancy  berry  the  Doudon  surpasses 
all  other  kinds,  unless  it  be  some  one  of 
the  very  late  introductions,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  susceptible  to  root-gall,  and 
to  make  strong  canes  it  must  be  highly 
fertilized.  Last  Summer  its  canes  bore 
with  their  accustomed  heaviness,  and  on 
account  of  the  drought  were  unable  to 
make  good  canes  for  next  year.  It  is  a 
grand  variety  for  the  specialist  or  for  the 
garden  of  the  amateur  who  is  prepared  to 
give  it  the  particular  conditions  it  de¬ 
mands  for  best  results.  I  should  not  wish 
to  throw  doubt  on  any  claims  made  for 
what  such  a  garden  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce,  since  I  witnessed  the  sensation  on 
our  market  occasioned  by  the  Eaton  red 
raspberry  as  it  was  grown  in  his  back¬ 
yard  in  the  heart  of  town  by  a  postal 
clerk.  The  Eaton  is  the  largest  of  the 
reds,  but  as  a  field  variety  it  is  a  failure. 
This  Government  employee,  however,  in 
his  spare  hours  had  so  petted  this  way¬ 
ward  berry  that  it  threw  off  its  usual 
weakness  and  produced  such  splendid 
specimens  (that,  too,  after  the  season  was 
considered  over)  that  everyone  who  saw 
them  in  the  grocer’s  window  pronounced 
them  the  finest  red  raspberries  ever  seen 
on  this  market.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Geese  in  a  Sprayed  Orchard 

We  have  an  orchard  of  about  20  acres, 
grown  in  different  parts  to  Orchard  grass, 
Timothy  and  Alfalfa.  We  would  like  to 
raise  geese  upon  this  tract,  hut  do.  not 
know  whether  the  amount  of  spray  alight¬ 
ing  on  the  grass  when  spraying  the  trees 
would  be  enough  to  harm  the  gee6e.  We 
spray  generally  five  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Has  anyone  that  you  know  of  ever 
tried  this  out?  I  do  not  wish,  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  fitting  and  stocking  up,  if 
it  won’t  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  like  to  use  the  tract  for  a  goose 
pasture  if  the  amount  of  spray  they  will 
get  from  eating  the  grass  will  not  affect 
them.  B.  L.  B. 

Mount  Morris,  Ill. 
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Spraying  with  lime-sulphur  would  not 
be  likely  to  injure  the  geese.  With  a  poi¬ 
son  spray  it  would  he  necessary  to  use 
care.  Theory  will  not  help  you  much, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  among  our  army  of 
readers  we  shall  find  some  who  have 
tried  this.  Will  they  report?  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  facts. 
We  do  not  know  because  we  have  not 
tried  it.  Our  geese  ran  in  the  orchard 
when  we  dusted  the  trees  and  seemed  to 
have  sense  enough  to  reject  harmful  food. 


A  Worthy  New  Member 

of  the  Famous 
“Acme”  Tillage  Line 

For  more  than  40  years  “ACME”  Tillage  Tools  have  helped  to 
make  the  American  farmer  the  world’s  most  efficient  producer  of 
food  stuffs.  The  best  features  in  standard  disc  harrow  construc¬ 
tion  have  now  been  combined  with  exclusive  new  features  in  the 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow 

The  discs  are  so  shaped  as  to  enter  the  grou  nd 
with  a  clean  cut.  The  direct  thrust  of  the  axles 
is  taken  up  on  dust  guarded  ball  bearings  instead 
of  cast  bumpers.  These  features  make  the  draft 
light.  Offset  gangs  do  away  with  the  middle 
ridge  so  objectionable  to  the  careful  farmer. 

The  gangs  can  be  set  independently — the 
driver  can  hold  the  tool  to  its  work  on 
steep  hillsides.  Pressure 
springs  make  the  discs  “bite 
in”  and  prevent  skipping  of 
low  spots. 

Order  early  so  as  to 
secure  a  full  season's 
use.  'Write  today  for 
circular  and  prices. 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow! 

Fore  trucks,  tongue  or 
combination  ofboth 
as  desired. 
8  s  i  z  e  s , 
using  two, 
three  or  four 
horses. 


— -  Duane  H.  Nash  Ine.,  141  Elm  St.,  Mi!!ini:tomN.  J. 


MANURE  ALONE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 


If  you  insisted  on  walking  down  Main  Street  in  your  town  every  day  backward,  your 
friends  would  soon  find  a  wa.v  to  induce  you  to  take  a  ride  in  a  “hurry  up”  wagon,  and 
leave  you  in  a  place  with  high  walls  where  you’d  never  get  out. 

Well,  what's  the  difference  between  a  man  who  walks  backward,  and  a  man  who 
refuses  to  look  ahead  ? 

If  you’ll  turn  around  a  minute  now,  and  look  ahead,  you’ll  see  that 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  ARE  COSTING 
\DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE 

and  for  this  reason  you  should 

MAKE  YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH  PHOSPHORUS 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 


WILL  DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

by  the  addition  of  PHOSPHORUS.  It  will  pay  to  use  R-P  with  manure  as  well  as 
feeding  your  cows  grain  with  hay.  Manure  treated  with  II  P  will  go  twice  as  far  as 
manure  not  treated.  It’s  the  logical  thing  to  do  because: 

Manure  and  Most  Soils  Are  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

Why  not  begin  now  to  use  R-P  daily  in  your  stables  as  an  absorbent?  Not  only  will 
it  double  the  value  of  the  manure,  hut  it  will  keep  the  air  sweet  anil  the  barns  sanitary. 
Our  booklet.  “How  To  Increase  The  Value  Of  Barnyard  Manure  With  PHOSPHORUS,” 
telle  the  rest  of  the  story.  Let  ns  send  it  to  you  and  quote  prices. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City _  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur— Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  _  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  IKC., 

Su?co  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


Get  This 
Seed 

Catalogue 


We  are  offering  to  the* 
home  gardener  this  year, 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  seeds  we  have  been  grow- 
for  22years  for  m  arket  gardeners. 

,  These  are  men  whose  living  depends  on 
(he  fertility  and  yield  of  the  seeds  they  sow. 

The  kind  of  seed  they  demand,  and  get  of 
us,  Is  the  kind  of  seed  you  want,  and  will  find 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 

It’s  only  a  plain  little  catalogue,  without  extrava¬ 
gantly  colored  plates,  but  it  lists  such  seeds  as  you 
never  planted  before.  Be  sure  you  send  for  it. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  32  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


for  1WO 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 


GUIDE 


A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK  WRITE  TOD*V 

For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Alters  in  America.  For  71 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

VickQuality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

»  Thisbook,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abao- 

luff  l  y  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be¬ 
fore  yon  forget.  A  poatrardis  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  39  Stone  St. 

,  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  If  tower  City 

*T  ■  -  ■  — 


'URcvillon  feres 

DON’T  HOLD 
FURS 


Ship  at  once  to  us.  We  pay 
highest  prices,  make  liberal 
assortments  and  pay  all  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  We  send 
payment  check  promptly. 

Send  for  Neu)  Price  List 

Ship  NOW  and  Often 

REVILLON  FRERES 

436  West  28th  St.  New  York  City 


mm 


American  Nut  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  llio 
P.  O.  BOX  124,  ItOCHESTEK,  N.  Y 


Buy  grass  sect! 
early  to  permit 
testing  for  pur¬ 
ity  ami  growth. 
We  a  1  low  re¬ 
turn  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  seed— refund  money— pay  freight.  The  early 
buyer,  in  tills  year  of  seed  scarcity  gets  best  quali¬ 
ties— lowest  prices.  If  you  need  field  seeds  of  any  kind, 
write  for  free  catalog  tuid  samples. 

Do  itltoday.  mention  this  paper. 

A-  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc,  Lsndisville,  Lane.  Co..  Ps. 


Try  These  Selected  Seeds 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

SCARLET  GLOBE  RADISH.  SCARLET  WHITE  TIP  RAD¬ 
ISH,  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET.  CHANTENAY  CARROT. 
DOUBLE  CURLED  PARSLEY,  80UP  CELERY.  All  the 
shove  -ee<ln  at  91  per  lb.  LEEK  AMERICAN  FLAG,  LEEK 
MUS8ELBURG.  KOHL  RABI  WHITE  VIENNA,  lit  42  pri¬ 
ll).  WHITE  PORTUGAL  ONION  at  42.00  per  lb.  SPIN¬ 
ACH  VICTORIA  and  SPINACH  BLOOMSDALE  »t  the  per 
lb.  GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  my  finest,  stocks  at  46  per  hun¬ 
dred,  three-quarter  inch  size:  half-inch  sir.c,  42.00  per 
hundred.  Any  quantity  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  above 
prices  in  U.  S.  only,  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

WILLIAM  ERB.  Betts  Ave..  Msspeth,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
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Grow  Trees  That 


Bear 


New  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


Trees  from  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries  are 
vigorous  growers  and 
bred  -  to  -  bear.  Our 
44  years  of  successful 
growing  experience  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  thrifty 
strong  rooted  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  wonderful 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. 


The  same  time-proven  dependability  makes 
Woodlawn  grown  shrubs,  flowering  bashes 
and  perennials  safe  investments.  The  mod¬ 
erate  prices  bring  an  Individual  and  at¬ 
tractive  garden  within  the  most  moderate 
means. 


Our  illustrated  1920  Nursery  List  contains 
valuable  planting  and  growing  information 
ns  well  as  a  catalog  of  select  nursery  stook. 
Mailed  on  request. 


Our  vegetable  and  f  leaver-garden  seeds 
wake  thrifty ,  beautiful  gardens. 

WOODLAWN 

NVRSERIES 

879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT'S  FREE 

And  Save  25 £  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  our  FREE,  1920,  Illustrated  CATALOG,  tilled 
with  information  about  our  hardy,  eure-crop  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  11.  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Wanted  — BEARING  Berry  Plants*.  B.C.,c  Rural  New-Yorktr 


Q iaj a PI nuAr  Sow  unhulledlWhito  NOW.  $9  Bu.  Ex.  paid. 
OW0oUllOY0r  A.  BLOOM  ISM  DALE,  Schenectady,  fi.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Eet&b.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1 30-Page 

Farm  Ledger 

j Only  $2 -50 

This  handy  farm  ledger  is  printed 
on  good  bond,  ruled  stock ;  page  size  814- 
in  x  13-in.  bound  in  full  black  cloth.  Ample 
space  to'  keep  your  complete  records  of  all  receipts 
and  expenses  tor  Jive  years  for  lc  a  week. 

Book  sent  anywhere  post  paid  upon  receipt  of 
82.50  in  stamps,  money  order  or  check.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied— return  book-money  promptly  returned. 

VERWEY  PRINTING  CO.,Ses?eSrrn.eyt 


NCl'Tir'Te  •  Don’t  give  the  Farmer 
Ifv/JJLLi*  advice.  Give  him  Good 
Roads,  High  Prices  for  his  Products  and 
Ground  Limestone  and  he  will  grow  the 
meal  ticket  for  the  WORLD.  Incidentally  the 


GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Avenue  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

WORKS:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Can  Supply  the  Highest  Grade  of  Limestone 


One  Low  Factory  Price  To  All 


You  pay  only  one  small  factory 
profit  when  you  buy  an  old  reliable 

Star  Sweep  Grinder 

Made  RIGHT  for  the  last  SO  years. 
It  grinds  corn  and  small  grains  per¬ 
fectly.  Capacity,  workmanship,  and 
materials  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices. 

the  perry  mfg.  company 

6jefiSb^Ne»^««lnjton^C^ 


— 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


STUMP  PULLER: 


THE  GENUINE, 

SMITH 


-vW.Smith  Grubber  Bo 
[catalog  free-dept.  12,  Lft  CRESCENT!  MINN 


Blanket  from  Rabbit  Skins 

In  Winnipeg  recently  I  was  told  that 
some  trappers  cut  rabbit  skins  into  strips, 
twisted  the  strips  to  make  a  string  with 
the  fur  out,  and  wove  such  strips  into  the 
warmest  and  best  blanket  imaginable, 
both  the  warp  and  woof  have  the  strings 
of  rabbit  fur  spaced  about  au  inch  and 
a  half  or  so  apart,  so  that  the  fur  just 
meets  across  the  openings.  It  sounds 
attractive.  c.  M.  G. 

Cottam,  Ont. 

The  Indians  are  accustomed  to  manu¬ 
facture  blankets  from  rabbit  skins,  by 
cutting  the  skins  into  strips  about  an 
inch  in  width.  These  sewn  together  into 
suitable  lengths,  hung  up  and  dried. 
During  the  process  of  drying  they  nat¬ 
urally  roll  up  into  quill-like  cylinders, 
and  an  extra  twist  may  be  given  if  neces¬ 
sary.  These  rolls  are  then  woven  into 
blankets  by  one  of  three  methods.  One 
method  is  to  place  the  warp  and  woof  at 
right  angles  and  weave  alternately,  sim¬ 
ilarly  as  cloth  is  woven.  Another  is  to 
braid  the  rolls  into  braids  of  three  or 
more,  usually  seven  strips,  and  sew  the 
braids  together,  somewhat  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  an  old-fashioned  “braided  rug.” 
The  third  is  to  commence  at  one  corner 
and  braid  the  rolls  diagonally  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  square.  For  this  purpose  a  set  of 
frames,  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  quilt¬ 
ing  frames,  is  used,  and  the  blanket  is 
tied  to  the  frames  as  the  braiding  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  last  method  gives  much  the 
best  blankets,  but  it  requires  such  close 
attention  to  minute  details  iu  order  to 
keep  the  blanket  in  the  form  of  a  rect¬ 
angle  that  it  is  seldom  used  except  for 
the  making  of  small  blankets  for  children, 
especially  for  young  babies.  These  blan¬ 
kets  are  exceedingly  light  and  warm,  but 
they  do  not  protect  from  wind  or  water 
as  well  as  those  made  from  whole  skins, 
and  they  are  not  at  all  durable. 

Rabbit  skins  are  very  tender  and  easily 
torn,  and  they  shed  the  hair  very  readily. 
There  seems  to  be  no  method  of  tanning 
by  which  these  defects  can  be  remedied, 
and,  for  these  reasons  they  are  not 
wanted  by  the  furrier's  trade.  Their 
chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  felt, 
and  such  felt  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  men’s  hats.  The  skins  are 
given  a  potash  treatment  which  loosens 
the  fur,  which  is  removed  and  felted  by 
special  machinery.  The  skins  are  then 
boiled  to  extract  the  glue,  and  the  residue 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
The  market  price  of  rabbit  skins  is 
around  25  cents  a  pound.  A  better  method 
of  utilizing  them  is  to  tan  them  by  home 
processes  and  use  them  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clothing  not  designed  for  heavy 
■wear.  c.  o.  o. 


Tanning  Skunk  Skins 

What  is  the  best  method  of  tanning  a 
skunk  skin?  I  have  tried  tanning  them 
with  salt  and  alum,  equal  parts,  but  now 
the  skins  are  stiff.  IIow  may  one  get 
rid  of  the  obnoxious  odor  on  these  pelts? 
Is  it  possible  to  dye  the  white  stripes  on 
a  skunk  skin,  and  how?  w.  w.  m.  ' 

The  trouble  in  this  case  is  that  the 
correspondent  allowed  the  skins  to  become 
dry  and  then  neglected  to  soak  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  before  beginning  the  tanning 
process.  Had  the  soaking  been  thorough¬ 
ly  attended  to,  and  the  skins  well  pulled 
and  stretched  while  in  the  tanning  liquor, 
they  would  have  been  soft  and  pliable 
when  tanned.  It  may  be  possible  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  defect  by  working  neatsfoot  oil 
into  the  flesh  side.  When  made  as  pliable 
as  possible  by  this  process,  the  flesh  side 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  powdered 
chalk  to  remove  the  surplus  oil.  The 
mixture  used  gives  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  as  an  all-around  tanning  mixture. 
Rut  for  skins  as  oily  as  skunk  skins,  a 
better  formula  consists  of  two  parts  salt, 
two  of  alum,  and  one  of  saltpeter. 

The  offensive  odor  may  be  removed  from 
the  skins  or  from  one’s  clothing  by  bury¬ 
ing  in  fresh  and  rather  damp  garden  soil 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  for  several 
days,  or  by  exposing  to  the  steam  arising 
from  water  in  which  spruce  boughs  are 
being  boiled,  or  by  the  plentiful  applica¬ 
tion  of  gasoline.  Ordinarily  furs  are  colored 
with  aniline  dyes,  and  the  process  is  com¬ 
plicated  and  impractical  for  an  amateur. 
Rut  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
desired  change  is  from  a  solid  white  to 
a  solid  black,  it  may  be  accomplished  by 
washing  in  soapsuds,  drying,  washing  in 
gasoline,  drying  aud  repeating  these  wash¬ 
ings  until  every  particle  of  dirt  and 
grease  is  removed.  letting  the  gasoline 
washing  l>e  the  last.  When  perfectly  dry, 
brush  till  all  knots  and  snarls  are  re¬ 
moved.  and  the  hair  lay  straight  aud 
smooth.  Then  with  a  brush  apply  a  so¬ 
lution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  working  it 
around  among  the  hairs  until  all  are 
equally  well  moistened.  I.et  the  skin  dry. 
preferably  in  the  shade,  brush  as  before 
and  apply  in  the  same  manner  a  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid.  Allow  this  to  become 
dry  and  then  brush  smooth.  These 
chemicals  are  largely  employed  in  pho¬ 
tography,  and  should  be  carried  by  drug¬ 
gists  and  dealers  in  photographic  supplies. 
Ordinarily  the  strength  of  each  solution 
should  be  about  one  to  16.  but  there  may 
be  a  little  variation,  and,  to  get  the  exact 
shade,  a  trial  should  be  made,  and  if  too 
light,  make  both  solutions  a  little  stronger. 
If  too  dark  to  match  the  natural  color, 
either  weaken  the  solutions  or  dye  the 
entire  skin.  The  result  will  depend  upon 
the  success  in  matching  the  exact  shade, 
and  the  eve  ness  of  the  application  of  the 
liquids.  My  opinion  is  that  a  number  of 
trials  will  be  necessary.  c.  o.  0. 


Buy  Direct 
Save  Your  Money 


When  you  select  your  seeds  from 
the  Isbell  catalog,  you  are  buying  the 
best  that  can  be  produced.  Seeds  grown 
in  Michigan— seeds  in  which  hardiness,  early  maturity, 
ruggedness,  have  been  bred.  Seeds  produced  under  the  most  se- 
vere  conditions  and  in  consequence  produce  big  crops  where  others  fail. 


“As  They  Gtrc 


Tame  Grows 
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Northern  Grown— Hardy,  Big  Yielding  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

DIkwa*  n„  x:.,...  It  means  sure  crops  as  certain  as  it  Is 

MaKe  Bigger  rarm  rrotlts.  within  the  power  of  man  to  _ 

make  them.  Every  ounce  is  tested.  Many 
varieties  are  universally  famous.  U sad  the 
country  over  by  the  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners.  Over  41  years'  expe¬ 
rience,  development  and  growing  insure 
the  sterling  qualities  of  all  Isbell  seeds. 

FREE  Catalog  and  Farm  Seed  Samples 

Send  the  coupon.  Mark  the  field  seed 
samples  you  are  interested  in  and  we 
will  send  them  Free  with  the  big  new  Isbell  C  y. 

catalog— one  of  the  most  useful,  helpful 
and  authoritative  catalogs  published  in 
America.  It’s  a  guide  for  more  than 
200,000  Isbellcustomers. 

Let  it  serve  you. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

240  Mechanic  St. 

Jackson,  Mich. 


rv 

FREE  OFFER  COUPON 

yr  8.  M.  ISBELL  A  CO.,  240  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Midi. 

'  Gentlemen:- 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  1920  Isbell  Seed  Catalog 
and  Free  Samples  of  Field  Seeds,  marked  below. 

_ Cam  Barley _  Oatt _  Alfalfa _  Clover _  Timothy 


Name. 

vy  Address 


Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh  dug. 
free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Flum,  Quince.  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are  sold  to  yon 
direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  36  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back 
of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just 
what  you  order.  Send  for  our  big  free  catalog  today;  it  shows  that  we 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality 
up  and  the  cost  down. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  spriug  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  made  it  impossible  to  import  as  many  seedlings 
during  the  past  four  years,  those  which  we  have  measure  up  to  the 
Maloney  Standard,  and  we  will  ship  all  orders  iu  the  order  in  which  they 
aje  received.  So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

BEARING  AGE  COLLECTION 

3  Bearing  Age  8-10  ft.  Trees  for  $3.48  1  Bartlett  Pear 

1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry  •  1  York  State  Prune 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  our  Free  Wholesale  Catalog:  it  contains  valu¬ 
able  information  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — 
write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  51  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty  DansviUe’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

Visit  our  400-acre  nurseries 


If  you  want  qr APE S 

BERRIES 

PEONIES 

ROSES 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C. C.  McKAY, Mgr.  Dept. R,  GENEVA.  N.Y. 


EVERGREENS 

■  Hill’s  Hardy  Tested  Sorts 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  Hill's  Evergreen  book,  illustrated 
in  colors,  sent  free.  Write  today.  World's  largest 
growers.  Est.  1855. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  INC.,  DUNDEE,  ILL, 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Specialists 


I 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners 

Use  Harris’  Seeds.  That’s  one  reason  they  are  success¬ 
ful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd 
man  and  he  knows  where  lo  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage- 
Harris’  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and 
better  crops  than  seeds  grown  furlher  south.  They  are  raised 
with  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them 
up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  for  quality  and  yield. 

Harris'  seeds  are  sold  direct  to  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  £ 


We  do  not  sell  to  deal- 
rs  at  a  lower  price. 
Thar*  is  a  label  on  every 
lot  of  seed  telling  just 
hoiv  many  seed  out  of 
1 OO  will  grozv. 

We  raiseVegetable  seed, Flower 
seed  and  Farm  seed  all  of  the 
very  highest  quality.  Catalogue 
free.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for 
market  ask  lor  our  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  r l fee  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Box  21.  CsMwster.  N  I. 


Harris  Seeds 

L^bel  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Grow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
goods  and  are  handed  something  not  of 

our  manufacture  you  are  not  getting 

* 

what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  both  to  you  and  to  us. 

“Kodak”  is  our  registered  and 
common  law  trademark"  and  cannot  be 
rightly  applied  except  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 

^Trademark:  Any  symbol,  mark,  name  or  other  characteristic  or 
arbitrary  indication  secured  to  the  user  by  a  legal  registration,  adopted 
and  used,  as  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  designate  the  goods 
he  manufactures  or  sells  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goods  of 
competitors.  Standard  Dictionary. 

If  it  isn  V  an  Kastman,  it  isn  ’/  a  Kodak. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Crops  that  Pay 

_ Spray  —  A  Fine,  Mist-Like  Spray  under  HIGH-PRESSURE  is  the 

only  kind  which  does  the  work  properly. 

The— FIELD  OSPRAYMO— engines  and  pumps  yield  a  maximum 
and  constant  pressure  which  lightens  labor  and  insures  a  perfect 
“Cover”  of  foliage. 

Automatic  Agitators  keep  the  liouid  in  constant  solution.  Brushes 
clean  the  suction  strainers  and  prevent  sediment  from  clogging- 
pumps  and  nozzles. 

The  OSPRAYMO  Line  includes 

A  SPRAYER  for  Every  Need 
HIGH  PRESSURE  Guaranteed 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  famous  OSPRAYMO  Line  write  us 
for  new  catalog  and  discounts. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


OSPRAYMO 


SPRAYERS 

The  Junior  Deader 
illustrated  here  is 
one  of  our  most 
popular*  machines 
embodying  the  lat¬ 
est  improved  fea¬ 
tures. 


Our  Trade  Marie 


[ospp/Wmo 


Insist  on  it 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valvo. 


A  Resolution  for  the  General  Welfare 

The  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm 
Bureau  at  its  annual  meeting  passed  the 
following  resolution,  among  others.  What 
is  more,  the  members  believed  it.  Some¬ 
times  a  “resolution”  is  merely  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  meaningless,  but  this  one  was 
genuine.  It  is  a  good  expression  of  the 
feeling  among  the  majority  of  farmers. 

“Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Delaware 

County  Farm  Bureau  Association,  in  an¬ 
nual  meeting  assembled,  that*  the  general 
welfare  is  paramount,  that  individual  and 
class  interests  are  secondary  and  that  all 
agreements  that  would  interfere  with 
Government  service,  the  service  of  public 
utilities,  or  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  necessities  bo  declared  opposed  to 
public  policy:  that  all  persons  entering 
the  service  of  the  Government,  public 
utilities  and  necessary  industries  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  strike 
or  enter  into  any  movement  that  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
that,  particular  service,  and  that  drastic 
penalties  be  provides!  and  enforced  for 
violation  of  the  agreement.”  w.  N. 


The  Next  U.  S.  Census 

As  the  time  is  close  at  hand  for  the 
taking  of  the  fourteenth  census.  I  desire 
to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  answering  accurately  all  ques¬ 
tions  asked  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  to  himself,  to  his  business,  and  to 
tlie  Government,  to  answer  all  questions 
with  care  and  accuracy. 

There  are  some  mistakes  which  the 
farmer  is  quite  apt  to  make.  First,  lie  is 
apt  greatly  to  underestimate  the  amount 
of  money  which  he  has  invested  in  build¬ 
ings  and  implements.  Many  seem  to 
think  that  this  is  a  rather  unimportant 
matter,  but  it  is  not.  Another  mistake 
which  some  farmers  are  inclined  to  make 
is  to  overestimate  the  amount  of  butter, 
eggs,  etc.,  produced  when  no  records  are 
kept.  Some  may  make  this  last-named 
mistake  on  account,  of  a  sort  of  vanity  or 
false  pride  which  makes  them  .want,  to 
make  a  better  showing  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  is  very  foolish,  for  no  one  in 
his  town  but  the  enumerator  sees  the 
record,  and  he  is  strictly  forbidden  from 
telling  anyone,  and  probably  forgets  the 
figures  himself  before  a  week  has  passed. 

A  decision  cannot  he  called  unfair 
which  is  based  on  the  witness’  own  testi¬ 
mony.  and  if  every  farmer  in  the  country 
were  to  underestimate  the  amount  of 
money  required  and  invested  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  was  at  the  same  time  to  over¬ 
estimate  his  income,  lie  could  not  wonder 
at  it  if  city  people  or  the  Government 
should  overestimate  the  profits  of  lii.s  busi¬ 
ness  and  therefore  did  not  show  him  the 
sympathy  which  lie  really  deserves.  So 
as  a  duty  to  your  Government  and  for  the 
good  of  the  farming  industry,  bo  accurate 
in  your  answers  and  do  not  let  either 
carelessness  or  the  disposition  to  brag 
cause  you  to  deviate  from  the  true  facts. 

Maine.  percie  e.  lee. 


Cause  of  High  Prices 

The  majority  of  the  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  the  laborer  for  his  troubles 
with  the  high  cost  of  everything  he  buys, 
and  all  this  strike  business.  The  trouble 
is  with  them  both — laborer  and  capitalist. 
They  want  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  and 
get  the  limit  for  it.  live  high  aud  have 
plenty  of  amusement.  The  capitalist  has 
set  the  style  so  far.  In  the  meantime  we 
hicks  arc  expected  to  work  a  little  harder 
to  keep  the  cost  of  food  down.  Things 
will  right  themselves  when  the  drones  arc 
chased  out.  w.  J.  KIENE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Baseball  Miracle 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  thanks¬ 
giving  story  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

The  miracle  of  restoration  of  sight 
through  heroic  and  accidental  treatment 
of  red  pepper  was  one  of  those  things  that 
occasionally  happens.  It  recalled  an  in¬ 
cident  that  occurred  here  a  few  years_  ago. 
aud  it  may  possibly  interest,  you.  I  am 
giving  real  names.  A  friend  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Ilarwinton  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  to  a  dinner  at  his  farm.  Bert 
Butler  was  then,  as  now,  a  husky  citizeu 
of  activity  and  energy,  but  he  was  badly 
handicapped  by  an  unusual  rupture.  The 
doctors  said  au  operation  might  cure  bun  ; 
but  the  matter  was  so  delicate  a  one  they 
dared  not  take  the  chances,  so  he  suf¬ 
fered  torture  and  inconvenience.  In  the 
party  was  Chief  of  Police  Bolden,  a  man 
of  powerful  physique  and  muscle.  After 
dinner  adjournment  was  taken  to  the 
meadow  for  a  game  of  baseball.  Host 
Butler  insisted  on  playing,  so  as  the  saf¬ 
est  place  was  supposed  to  be  behind  the 
bat,  he  was  installed  as  catcher.  Chief 
Belden  was  in  the  pitcher’s  box,  and 
Butler  called  for  a  “fast  one.”  Forget¬ 
ting  conditions,  the  pitcher  complied.  The 
hall  with  terrific  speed  passed  through  the 
catcher’s  hands  and  struck  him  in  the 
rupture.  He  fell  unconscious.  It  was  a 
sorrowful  party  that  left  for  home.  The 
doctor  said  the  probability  was  that  he 
would  never  recover  consciousness.  For 
several  weeks  we  exoeCfed  to  hear  of  Lis 


death,  and  made  no  telephone  inquiries 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  answer 
would  sadden  us.  During  those  weeks 
the  chief  never  smiled.  He  could  not.  rid 
himself  of  the  feeling  that  he  had  killed 
his  friend.  Then  one  day  Butler  walked 
into  the  police  station  in  Bristol,  all 
smiles,  in  the  best  of  health,  and  congrat¬ 
ulated  the  chief  on  curing  him.  He. ex¬ 
plained  that  the  ball  so  swiftly  driven 
had  driven  the  organs  that  caused  the 
rupture  bark  into  place,  something  the 
doctors  dared  not  do;  t hat  nature  had 
done  the  rest,  and  he  was  actually  cured 
of  a  serious  and  supposedly  chronic  af¬ 
fliction.  I  have  met  Butler  may  times 
since,  and  lie  appeal's  to  have  fully  main¬ 
tained  his  remarkable  cure.  The  last 
time  I  met  him  he  was  the  picture,  of 
health  and  strength.  So  it.  appears  that 
baseball  may  justify  its  popularity  in 
more  ways  than  its 'devotees  imagine.  In 
any  case,  tile  incident  proves”  that  “mir¬ 
acles”  still  happen,  and  it  is  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  be  too  skeptical. 

In  passing,  permit  me  to  once  again 
congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  work 
you  and  the  good  old  It.  X?-Y.  continue 
to  do.  WALLACE  I r.  MILLER. 

Connecticut. 


Selling  Direct  to  Consumer 

Answering  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas 
in  his  statement  about  a  Maryland  far¬ 
mer  who  sold  his  apples  for  50  cents  a 
bushel,  this  price  being  four  cents  a 
bushel  less  than  cost  of  production  and 
getting  to  market  and  that  later  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  offered  this  farmer  his 
selfsame  apples  at  $.'{.20  a  bushel,  why 
do  not  farmers  get  the  trade  of  the  city 
consumer  direct  through  the  parcel  post? 
I  have  tried  and  tried  to  get  apples,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  direct  from  the  farmer 
without  success.  Some  calling  them¬ 
selves  farmers  offered  them  to  me,  but 
on  investigation  they  proved  to  he  them¬ 
selves  middlemen,  though  owning  a  few 
acres  of  land.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  like  me.  If  the  columns  of 
I  iik  R.  N.-Y.  were  used,  and  if  The  It. 
A. -5.  would  advertise  only  reliable  farm¬ 
ers  who  were  also  producers,  there  would 
grow  up  an  immense  business  direct  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
That,  trade  would  mean  a  low  price  to 
consumer,  and  thus  increase  consumption, 
and  a  high  price  to  producer,  and  thus 
increase  production,  the  ideal  way.  One 
obstacle  now  is  that  the  consumer  using 
the  parcel  post  cannot  pay  c.  o.  d  nor 
•  an  lie  inspect  before  paying,  and  having 
no  way  of  finding  out  the  reliability  of 
flic  farmer  he  hesitates  using  the  parcel 
post.  Why  can’t  a  simple,  practical 
method  of  getting  flic  parcel  post  busy 
solving  t lie  II.  C.  L.  lie  worked  out? 

New  York.  dewttt  c.  morrell. 

We  would  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  this 
question.  We  have  some  reports  from 
customers  who  have  been  well  served  by 
parcel  post,  while  others  make  the  most 
bitter  complaint  about  poor  service  and 
inferior  goods. 


The  High  Cost  of  Farming 

Inclosed  find  clipping  from  a  local 
paper.  Can  you  tell  me  what  part  of 
.consumer's  dollar  this  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  gets  from  this  deal?  I  can’t  do 
it  myself  so  am  coming  to  you: 

“T.  W.  Richardson,  who  owns  a  small 
orchard  at  foot  of  the  Peaks,  says  he  has 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  ‘high  cost  of  farming’ 
by  his  recent  experience  in  marketing  a 
small  lot  of  apples  he  sold  in  Richmond. 
He  sent  samples  of  the  apples,  which 
were  Albemarle  Pippins,  to  Quick  &  Co., 
commission  merchants,  Richmond,  Va., 
aud  asked  what  they  would  bring  on  that 
market.  Quick  &  Co.  replied  that  apples 
as  good  as  sample  would  bring  from  $4.50 
to  $5  a  barrel.  Thirty  barrels  of  the 
apples  were  shipped  to  this  firm,  aud  letter 
acknowledging  receipt  was  returned  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  stating  market  was  good,  and  re¬ 
port  would  shortly  be  made.  November  0 
statement  was  received  from  Quick  &  Co. 
with  remittance  of  $50.40  for  the  30  bar¬ 
rels,  this  amount  being  net,  less  freight 
and  commission,  the  apples  bringing  gross 
$74.20.  Mr.  Richardson  then  counted  the 
cost  aud  figured  what  he  made  on  tho 


shipment  as  follows : 

Sale  of  30  bbls.  apples  by 

Quick  &  Co . . . $74.20 

Cost  of  barrels .  22.50 

Picking,  packing  and  hauling . 25.50 

Freight  to  Richmond .  16.32 

Quick  &  Co.,  commission .  7.42 

Net  proceeds .  2.4(1 


Thirty  barrels  of  apples  for  $2.40 
makes  eight  and  one-fifth  cents  a.  barrel, 
or  about  two  and  three-fourths  cents  a 
bushel.  T.  W.  Richardson,  the  grower, 
receiving  almost,  but  not  quite,  a  third 
as  much  as  Quick  &  Co.,  the  commission 
merchants,  The  Richmond  consumer 
pays  $2  to  $4  a  bu.  for  apples.” 

Virginia.  jab.  w.  meadah. 

It  would  require  a  microscope  to  cipher 
out  any  such  problem.  The  consumer 
paid  an  average  of  300  cents  for  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Richardson  received  2%  cents  for  tho 
bushel.  Seems  to  us  that  commission 
firm  is  well  named.  Mr  Q.uick  must  be 
nosw':i jn  Ku<nness  with  Mr.  Get  Rich. 
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Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co.,  Atom,  O; 


JVfy  Goodyear  Cords  have  paid  for  themselves  in  ten  months  with  all - 
*trx  round  savings  of  time ,  labor ,  repairs,  etc .  I  figure  the  reduction  in  gaso¬ 
line  alone  will  pay  the  cost  of  these  tires  over  solids.  They  have  traveled  nearly 
10,000  miles  to  date  and  are  good  for  another  year  at  least.*'— Herman 
Marks,  Farmer  and  Rural  Expressman,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


iiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiimMiiiiimiiiiiitttiiiiiAmiiituiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiim 


THE  advantages  of  hauling  on  pneumatics, 
as  demonstrated  by  this  dairy  farmer  and 
motor  expressman,  are  proving  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  to  many  farmers  otherwise  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

With  motor  trucks  relieved  of  the  handicaps  of 
solid  tires,  they  now  haul  across  soft  fields  and 
through  deep  mud  and  snow  on  the  tractive 
pneumatics. 

The  cushioning  of  these  tires  is  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  protection  to  perishable  produce  and  prime 
livestock  which  must  be  marketed  quickly  and 
smoothly  to  secure  top  prices. 

Both  of  these  qualities  of  the  pneumatics  have 


a  firm  foundation  in  Goodyear  Cord  construc¬ 
tion,  pioneered  by  Goodyear  years  ago  and  today 
the  basis,  of  the  country-wide  success  of  cord 
pneumatic  truck  tires. 

It  is  this  Goodyear  Cord  construction  which  has 
made  pneumatics  practical  for  farm  truck  serv¬ 
ice,  and  thus  has  enabled  farmers  to  motorize 
most  effectively  by  using  pneumatic-tired  trucks 
to  keep  their  power-driven  farm  machinery 
working  at  capacity. 

Authentic  information,  describing  how  farmers 
employ  pneumatic-tired  trucks  and  what  they 
save  as  a  result,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  2 

Fertilizer  Bulletins  Free  — 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia;  why  it  is  the  great  American  ammoniate;  why 
it  is  the  best  top  dressing  for  any  crop  that  needs  nitrogen ; 
and  how  to  use  it  most  profitably. 

Write  for  these  instructive  and  interesting  free  bulletins 
and  we  will  send  them.  Order  by  number.  Address  The 
Barrett  Comapny,  Agricultural  Deartment. 


No.  1 — "Important  Facts  About  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia.” 

No.  27 — "How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of  Tim- 


uiiiy. 

No.  59 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by  Those  Who 
Know." 

No.  61 — “Oats  and  Their  Fertilization  in  the 


No.  68 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  vs.  the  Boll 
Weevil.” 

No.  69 — “More  Cotton.” 

No.  71 — Fertilizer  Note  Book. 

No.  81 — Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 
Directions  for  Use. 

No.  84 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia:  Its  Source 
Produuction  and  Use.” 

No.  85 — “Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard.” 

No.  86— "More  Wheat.” 

No.  88 — "Successful  Potato  Growing.” 


No.  89 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Vegeta¬ 
bles.” 

No.  90 — “Which  Source  of  Nitrogen  is  Best?” 

No.  91 — “Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams.” 

No.  93 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  Nitroge¬ 
nous  Fertilizer.” 

No.  94 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Sugar 
Cane.” 

No.  95 — “Reference  List  on  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.” 

No.  96 — “Some  Experiences  in  Orchard  Fer¬ 
tilization.” 

No.  97 — “Field  Experiences  on  Availability  of 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizers.” 

No.  98 — “Fertilizers  for  the  Orchard.” 

No.  99 — "Fertilizing  with  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.” 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done 
you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top 
dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  25/4%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


INDIANA :  New  Albany:  Hopkin*  Fertilizer  Co. 

KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louiiville  Fertilizer  Co. 

MARYLAND:  Baltimore: American  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works,  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.,  Patapsco 
Guano  Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  Swift  &  Co.,  R.  A. 
Wooldridge  Co.,  Raisin-Monumental  Co.  Hagerstown; 
Central  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
(Addren  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark;  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Bone  Fer- 
.ilizer  Co. 


NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co.,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick 
Ludlam  Co.,  Syracuse:  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son 
Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co.,  York; 
York  Chemical  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co.,  Hampton  Guano  Co., 
Berkley  Chemical  Co.,  Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc., 
Tidewater  Guano  Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Richmond;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Co.  Lynchburg;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


For  information  as  to  application,  write 


MEDINA,  OHIO 
BIRKBLEY,  CAL. 


Agricultural  Department,  New  York 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature's  best  Plant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs.  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  .Scientific  1’rocess  of  Preparation  it 
is  much  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Iticher  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  .  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo..  )5%  B.  P.  L.,  1.50%  Pot. 

Owing  to  limited  supply  and  big  demand  we 
suggest  ordering  early. 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 
Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate — productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  •  Dover,  Delaware 


■ALE  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres,  in  best  section  of-  South  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  growing  season.  Rear 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  i. 


■H  I  C  C?  E"  C  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cosi 
IVI  U  LMOO  EL O Write  For  Special  Price 
NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


icepl° ws  PLOWS  »  1 9.80  up 

TOO  L  S  WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfg.  LaCrangeville,  N.  Y. 


we 

Easiest 
to  han¬ 
dle.  Best 
churning 

results.  This  all-steel  churn 
cannot  soak  up  moisture  and  is  easy 
to  clean  and  keep  sanitary  because  it 
is  made  of  drawn  steel  heavily  tinned 
and  soldered  smooth.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s 
and  write  for  Circular  38. 

Sturges  &  Bum  Mfg.  Co. 
Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 
Chicago  Illinois 

N*w  York  Office  and  Warehouse,  30  Church  St. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $l.o0. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  thetl  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sectional  pana  with 
hifch  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  hlirh- 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


619  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


House  Plants. — There  are  many  kinds 
of  plants  which  can  be  grown  in  the  house 
if  one  has  the  time  to  care  for  them  prop¬ 
erly  ;  but  the  number  which  will  grow 
and  thrive  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
attention  is  comparatively  small.  The 
foliage  plants  require  the  least  attention  ; 
some  of  them,  like  the  Aspidistra  and 
Sanseveiria,  flourishing  even  under  sheer 
neglect.  They  will  go  for  many  days 
without  being  watered,  and  seem  to  stand 
the  dust,  heat  and  gas  of  a  living  room 
better  than  any  other  plants.  The  As¬ 
pidistra  is  pretty  well  known,  and  can 
be  increased  after  a  few  years  by  the 
simple  process  of  separating  the  roots. 
The  Sanseveiria  is  less  often  seen,  but 
is  a  remarkably  good  house  plant.  It  has 


Too  Much  Foil  in  Pot 

a  vey  upright  form  of  growth,  with  mot¬ 
tled.’ swordlike  leaves.  Ferns,  palms  and 
rubber  plants  are  popular,  but  require 
more  attention.  They  must  have  plenty 
of  water  when  growing,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  soil  be  firm  in  the  pots,  so 
that  the  water  will  not  run  down  the 
sides  instead  of  soaking  though.  A  com¬ 
mon  mistake  in  potting  up  house  plants  is 
iu  filling  the  pots  almost  to  the  top  with 
earth.  There  should  be  at  least  half  an 
inch  of  room,  so  that  water  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  without  running  over. 

Rooting  Rubber  Plant.  —  Rubber 
plants  often  become  leggy,  that  is,  tall 
and  straggly.  They  can  be  reduced  iu 
size  and  an  extra  plant  made  at  the  same 
time  by  rooting  the  stems  at  the  desired 
point.  ‘  This  is  done  by  making  a  slit  in 
the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife.  Bleeding  of 
the  wound  can  be  stopped  by  applying  a 
little  moist  clay  or  by  binding  a  cut  po¬ 
tato  over  it.  Moss  should  then  be  bound 
around  the  spot  and  kept  moist.  In  a 
few  weeks  this  moss  will  become  tilled 
with  roots,  after  which  the  stem  may  be 
cut  off  below  and  the  new  plant  potted  up. 

Keep  Foliage  Clean. — All  the  foliage 
plants  need  to  be  kept  free  from  dust, 
and  it  is  well  to  go  over  them  several 
times  a  week  with  a  damp  cloth.  A  new 
plan,  and  one  which  seems  to  work  very 


Rubber  Plant  Mossed  for  Propagation 

well  is  to  use  a  dustless  dusting  cloth  on 
plants  of  heavy  foliage  like  the  rubber 
plant.  The  mistake  should  never  be  made 
of  applying  olive  oil  or  any  other  greasy 
substance  to  the  leaves.  It  will  make 
them  shine  for  a  time,  but  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  disastrous.  Many  of  the 
foliage  plants  are  likely  to  develop  scale, 
which  must  be  checked  promptly.  If  a 
toothpick  is  used  to  apply  a  white  soap 
solution  to  the  scale,  the  latter  can  often 
be  removed  after  a  few  days.  One  of  the 
very  best  plans  when  the  plants  are  not 
too  large  is  to  soften  the  scale  in  this  way 
and  then  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough 
spraying  with  a  hose,  which  will  clean 


them  in  good  shape.  In  the  Winter  this 
can  be  done  by  setting  them  in  the  bath¬ 
tub. 

Garden  Plants  Indoors. — One  often 
finds  plants  like  nasturtiums.  Salvia  and 
other  flowers  which  grow  in  the  garden 
recommended  for  house  culture.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  free  from  aphis  and  other  pests. 
They  are  not  worth  the  effort  necessary 
to  grow  them  successfully.  The  writer, 
however,  has  had  very  good  success  with 
Petunias  in  an  inside  window  box.  Of 
course,  the  plants  were  started  in  the 
Summer,  and  were  set  in  the  box  when 
cold  weather  came  on.  Wandering  Jew 
was  used  as  a  trailer  over  the  edge  of  the 
box.  Vinca  was  also  tried,  but  did  not 


Dipping  Plants  in  Soapy  Water 

prove  very  successful  in  the  living  room. 
If  small  plants  of  Coleus  can  be  taken 
indoors  they  will  thrive  for  a  long  time. 
Almost  every  year  we  simply  cut  off  tops 
of  Coleus  plants  and  set  the  stems  in  a 
hanging  bowl  of  water.  No  earth  is  used, 
but  the  foliage  remains  in  fine  condition 
all  through  the  Winter.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dainty  and  pretty  window  dec¬ 
oration.  Of  course,  the  Coleus  must  be 
kept  iu  the  sun  if  its  bright  colors  are  to 
last.  Two  other  outdoor  plants  which 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time 
when  the  stems  are  placed  in  water  are 
Euonymus  radicans  and  Pachysandra, 
both  of  which  are  evergreens.  In  the 
writer’s  home  the  latter  plant  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  centerpiece  on  the  dining 
table,  remaining  green  for  two  months  or 
more  with  only  a  bowl  of  water  for  nour¬ 
ishment. 

Desirable  House  Plants. — There  are 
certain  house  plants  which  are  not  greatly 
troubled  with  insect  pests,  and  for  that 
reason  are  to  be  recommended.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  geranium,  the  Cyclamcu,  the 
Begonia,  the  Impatiens,  the  Lautana  and. 
of  course,  the  bulbs.  Among  the  latter 
the  comparatively  new  Godfrey  calla  is 


Clearing  Out  Plant  Lice 

one  of  the  best.  Unlike  the  old-fashioned 
calla,  it  blooms  continuously  for  months 
at  a  time,  making  it  a  most  desirable 
house  plant.  Callas,  it  may  be  said,  are 
recovering  much  of  their  old-time  popu¬ 
larity  because  of  the  scarcity  of  Easter 
lilies.  Another  novelty  is  the  Regal  lily, 
which  was  introduced  from  China  several 
years  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  lilies  which  can  be  grown,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  it  is  forced  just 
as  easily  as  the  Bermuda  lily.  More¬ 
over,  it  can  be  forced  for  several  years 
in  succession  iu  the  same  pot. 

Cyclamens  and  Primrose  s. — Un- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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/.  /.  Case  Tractor  P/ows 
Increase  Tractor  Efficiency 


T  T  is  only  natural  that  American  farmers 
should  expect  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  Company  to  set  the  standard  of 
construction  and  efficiency  in  tractor 
plows. 

From  the  time  the  first  J.  I.  Case  Walk¬ 
ing  Plow  was  hammered  into  form,  J.  I. 
Case  standards  have  been  the  highest. 
In  43  years  they  have  never  varied. 
Conditions  have  undergone  many  up¬ 
heavals.  But  J.  I.  Case  quality  ideals 
have  remained  constant. 

Critical  analysis  of  specific  conditions, 
and  careful  designing, always  precede  the 
building  of  any  type  of  J.  I.  Case  Plow. 
This,  combined  with  the  use  of  the 
highest  grade  materials,  the  most  expert 
workmanship  and  a  rigid  system  of 
inspections  and  testing,  has  made 
J.  I.  Case  plows  of  every  type  the  best  of 
their  kind. 

J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plows  are  designed 
to  meet  the  new  and  unusual  conditions 
brought  about  by  Power  Farming. 
Farmers  have  found  them  as  perfect,  as 
efficient  and  as  dependable  for  their 


strenuous  work  as  ttie  genuine  J.  I.  Case 
Walking  and  Sulky  Plows. 

Each  part  of  a  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow 
is  scientifically  designed  and  balanced 
with  the  other;  “drag”  and  landside 
pressure  have  been  eliminated.  All  the 
weight  of  the  frame  is  carried  on  the  three 
wheels.  The  power-lift  is  simple,  strong, 
dependable.  Control  levers  are  always 
within  easy  reach.  The  self-leveling 
feature  is  something  y9u  will  appreciate. 

Great  strength,  which  will  stand  the 
relentless  pull  of  the  tractor,  is  combined 
with  the  lightest  possible  weight.  This 
assures  more  acres  per  day,  and  the 
greatest  fuel  economy.  J.  I.  Case 
Tractor  Plows  are  made  in  2,  3  and  4 
bottom  sizes. 

These  superior  implements  are  naturally 
in  big  demand.  Farmers  know  that  a 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  is  cheapest  because  it 
does  a  better  job  of  plowing  and  lasts 
longer.  To  be  sure  of  a  J.  I.  Case 
Tractor  Plow  for  next  spring,  see  your 
local  dealer  NOW.  Also  write  us  for 
interesting  literature. 


This  trade-mark  appears  on 
every  genuine  J.  I.  Case 
implement 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  Dept.  T.  P  14,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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JVb  r&ce  with 

Coffee  prices! 

POSTUM 

Cereal 

selling 

the  same  fair  price, 
and  is  better  for  you. 

Try  it! 

Two  sizes,  usual price  15$  and  25 t 
Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 


Light  in  Weight  With 
Giant  Power 

For  All  Kinds  of  Field  and  Belt  Work 

Six  years  of  satisfactory  service  for 
thousands  of  others  will  insure  for 
you  a  profitable  investment  in  the 
ALLWORK.  Write  us  now  for  our 
free  catalog  and  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions  to  tractor  users. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box  48 A  Quincy.  Illinois 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 


ROYSTER’S 

TPAOE  HARM 


RCGISTCPCO 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

doubtedly  the  plant  on  which  the  florists 
make  the  biggest  amount  this  season  is 
the  Cyclamen,  which  has  been  impoved 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  handsomest 
plants  which  can  be  grown  indoors.  About 
the  only  way  to  get  satisfactory  plants, 
though,  is  to  buy  those  which  have  been 
started  by  experts,  and  when  their  bloom* 
ing  season  is  over  they  must  be  thrown 
away.  Primroses,  though  less  showy,  are 
more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Primula  obconiea  often  remain  in 
bloom  for  a  whole  year.  The  small  flow¬ 
ered  Begonias  are  also  exceedingly  val¬ 
uable  for  window  gardens,  and  will  grow 
in  windows  where  they  get  but  little  di¬ 
rect  sunlight,  although  the  lack  of  sun¬ 
light  will  lessen  the  brilliancy  of  their 
flowers. 

Plant  Lice. — There  is  one  Chrysan¬ 
themum  called  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks 
which  will  bloom  practically  all  Winter 
long,  and  which  is  an  excellent;  house 
plant.  Unfortunately  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  more  or  less 'subject  to  attacks  of 
plant  lice,  and  will  need  spraying  with  a 
nicotine  preparation  or  white  soap.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  free  potted  plants 
from  insect;  pests,  at  least,  before  the 
flowers  come,  is  to  dip  them  in  soapy 
water,  afterwards  rinsing  them  off  with 
cold  water.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  a  little  larger  than 
tlm  pot.  with  a  slit  in  the  middle  through 
which  the  stalk  can  be  slipped.  Holding 
your  hands  over  the  pasteboard  you  can 
invert  the  pot  and  dip  the  plant  into  the 
liquid.  This  is  much  more  effective  than 
•praying.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Missouri  Horticultural  Society  Meeting 
Part  I. 

The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
M  issouri  State  Horticultural  Society  oc¬ 
curred  in  Springfield  the  second  week  in 
December.  1919,  continuing  for  three 
days.  While  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  usual,  owing  to  the  cold  wave 
which  swept  over  this  section  from  the 
Northwest,  beginning  the  day  before  the 
meeting,  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
here  by  rail,  the  session  was  one  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  and  practical  instruction. 
The  _  problems  in  fruit-growing,  apple¬ 
growing  especially,  were  considered  from 
every  angle  by  those  present  and  prac¬ 
tically  engaged  in  the  work  in  this  State, 
several  leading  hosticulturists  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Kansas  also  participating  in 
the  discussions. 

“Apple  Production  and  Consumption” 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  J.  H. 
Sweitzer.  The  speaker  laid  especial  em¬ 
phasis  on  raising  a  high  grade  of  fruit 
and  consumption  would,  in  such  case,  give 
the  grower  no  concern.  Discussion  of  the 
subject  elicited  various  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  increasing  consumption  in 
the  local  market.  Louis  Erb.  who  has  a 
600-acre  apple  orchard  at  Cedar-  Gap.  the 
highest  point  in  the  Ozark  “uplifts,”  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  the  grower  would  make  a 
practice  of  placing  on  sale  through  the 
commission  man  or  retail  salesman  a 
medium  grade  of  apples  as  well  as  the 
better  grade,  he  would  thus  promote  both 
consumption  and  hist- own  financial  inter¬ 
jest.  There  are  countless  housewives  who 
would  use  apples  prodigally  if  they  could 
buy  them  at  a  reasonable  price  for  sauce 
and  pies,  and  for  eating  out  of  hand,  but 
who  deny  themselves  when  they  are 
asked  to  pay  what  they  regard  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price,  and  he  cited  two  cases  as 
illustration  of  his  point.  He  was  in  a 
retail  grocery  when  a  woman  customer 
came  in,  and  after  ordering  some  other 
articles  priced  some  nice-looking  apples 
conspicuously  displayed.  The  reply  was 
[75  cents  a  dozen.  She  said  her  family  was 
a  large  one,  and  they  would  like  some 
apples  to  eat,  but  she  couldn’t  think  of 
paying  that  price,  and  inquired  if  they 
did  not  have  a  cheaper  kind.  The  grocer 
was  sorry,  but  couldn’t  supply  her.  At 
another  time,  while  visiting  his  married 
niece  in  the  city,  he  accompanied  her  to 
the  market.  She  took  an  ordinary  mar¬ 
ket  basket  along  with  the  intention  of 
taking  home  with  her  a  basket  of  apples. 
The  merchant  had  a  medium  grade,  with 
a  corresponding  medium  price,  which  was 
so  much  less  than  she  expected  to  pay 
that  she  left  her  order  for  the  delivery  of 
a  bushel.  This  grade  of  apples,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  should  never  be  barreled  or  boxed 
for  commercial  shipment. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Crutsingberg  of  Carthage 
gave  his  experience  as  a  purchaser  of 
run-down  and  virtually  non-producing  or¬ 
chards,  and  by  thorough  renovation  meth¬ 
ods,  fertilizing,  pruning  and  spraying, 
bringing  them  back  to  their  former  vig¬ 
orous  condition.  A  160-acre  apple  or¬ 
chard.  his  first  venture,  which  had  not  for 
everal  years  produced  enough  of  a  crop 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land,  yielded  the 
frst  season  12.000  bushels.  His  problem 
then  was  to  sell  them,  the  fruit  being  too 
soft  to  ship  to  a  distant  market.  He 
nust  dispose  of  the  apples  locally,  but 
the  orchard  had  such  a  bad  reputation  of 
producing  inferior  fruit  that  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  felt  sure,  would  not  buy  them. 
Then  he  thought  of  a  plan  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  put  it  into  execution.  He  as¬ 
sorted  and  graded  the  apples  as  best  he 
could,  making  three  piles  of  them  in  the 
orchard,  and  then  advertised  them  at  an 
attractive  price — attractive  to  the  buyer — 
in  the  local  papers  in  a  surrounding  area 
of  20  miles,  and  the  three  piles  melted 
away  like  snow  under  a  warm  sun.  These 
non-producing  orchards,  due  to  neglect 
that  is  almost  criminal,  can  be  brought 


back  to  almost  a  normally  healthy  state 
by  intelligent  and  thorough  treatment,  and 
both  investor  and  owner  are  usually 
amply  rewarded  by  the  results. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Beal  of  Republic,  one  of  the 
successful  orchardists  of  the  Ozarks,  was 
on  the  programme  with  the  assigned  topic, 
“How  I  Grow  and  Sell  Apples.”  He 
told  of  his  thorough  methods  in  producing 
and  thought  that  about  covered  the  entire 
subject,  as  the  crop  will  sell  themselves 
in  these  times  if  grown  right.  He  was 
reported  by  the  Springfield  paper  to  have 
sold  his  this  year’s  crop  on  the  trees  when 
half-grown  to  a  Chicago  firm  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  price,  as  did  several  others  in 
his  neighborhood.  He  cultivates  thor¬ 
oughly,  using  a  disk  and  spring-tooth  liar- 
row,  but  never  an  ordinary  turning  plow, 
which  disturbs  the  roots  of  the  tree.  A 
disk  is  necessary  to  cut  up  the  Blue  grass 
and  crab  grass,  which  sometimes  become 
rank  in  moist  seasons.  Dr.  Beal  is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  a  fruit  grower  is  liable 
to  make  the  mistake  of  fixing  too  high  a 
price  for  his  crop,  and  told  the  following 
incident :  An  apple  grower  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  sold  his  crop  of  40  acres  to  a 
Chicago  dealer  at  a  very  attractive  price 
on  the  trees.  A  down  payment  of  $2,500 
was  made  on  the  contract.  The  grower 
was  to  pick  and  ship  the  apples  about 
October.  Early  in  September  the  Jon¬ 
athans  began  dropping,  and  the  grower 
wrote  the  dealer  that  they  should  then  be 
picked.  He  replied  by  wire  that  they 
should  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  date 
specified  in  the  contract,  and  if  picked 
earlier  suit  would  be  brought  on  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  grower  was  nonplused  by 
the  situation,  certain  that  the  Jonathans 
would  be  all  on  the  ground  if  not  picked 
before  October  1.  lie  consulted  Dr.  Beal 
as  to  his  best  course  of  action,  who  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  gather  the  apples;  that  the 
buyer  was  undoubtedly  “hedging”  on  his 
bargain,  and  that  his  threatened  litigation 
was  a  bluff.  “You  may  have  a  lawsuit 
for  violation  of  contract,  but  the  crop 
will  be  saved  by  picking  it  now,  when  it 
will  be  lost  if  delayed  as  the  buyer  in¬ 
sists.”  Dr.  Beal  didn’t  state  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  controversy. 

J.  H.  Duncan,  fruit  specialist  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  gave  au  illustrated  demon¬ 
stration  by  means  of  charts  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  commercial  apple  production  in 
the  various  States,  showing  its  enlarging 
area. 

Prof.  Faurot,  director  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  talked  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Proper  Horticultural  Methods.” 
He  indorsed  Dr.  Beal’s  advice  to  keep  the 
turning  plow  out  of  the  orchard,  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  regular  and 
proper  pruning,  not  only  to  get  the  best 
results  in  the  production  of  the  apple, 
but  also  to  control  certain  diseases,  es¬ 
pecially  canker.  Prof.  Dickens  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  at  Manhattan 
addressed  the  convention  the  following 
day  on  apple  production  in  general,  and 
was  listened  to  with  evident  interest.  He 
recommended  regular  pruning  at  least 
once  a  year  from  the  time  the  tree  was 
planted.  It  was  essential  to  get  the  sun¬ 
light  into  the  tree  to  color  the  fruit  prop¬ 
erly,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  pruning 
the  price  when  marketing  the  crop. 

One  of  the  most  interesing  addresses 
of  the  session  was  the  report  of  D.  E. 
Eicher,  agricultural  expert  of  the  Frisco 
Railroad,  of  a  recent  trip  with  two  hor¬ 
ticultural  associates,  which  was  made  to 
the  orchard  sections  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  methods  and  conditions  in  the  Ozark 
section  of  Missouri.  They  found  crop 
conditions  very  similar,  but  methods  of 
growing  somewhat  different,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  fertilizing.  The  most  pro¬ 
gressive  orchardists  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  a  good  deal,  while  here  the  de¬ 
pendence  is  on  stable  manure,  which  is 
largely  shipped  in  from  the  stockyards  at 
Kansas  City.  The  commercial  fertilizer 
Used  by  growers  iu  the  States  named  is 
nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate.  They 
were  told  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
of  a  surprising  result  of  an  experiment 
with  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  station 
grounds  at  Wooster,  the  check  rows 
Which  received  no  application  showing 
more  beneficial  effects  than  the  trees  close 
to  which  the  application  was  made.  The 
theory  is  that  the  terminal  roots  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  edge  of  the  fertilizing  spread 
got  the  full  benefit  of  the  fertilizer  while 
the  tliers  did  not.  This  result  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  noticeable  throughout  the  orchard, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  ou  a  strip  half  way 
between  the  tree  rows,  and  the  speaker, 
who  is  himself  a  fruit  grower,  stated 
that  he  would  follow  this  practice  iu  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  comparative  merit  of  liquid  and 
dust  spraying  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  W.  A.  Irwin,  who  has  a  large  apple 
orchard  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  and 
usually  lias  a  crop  when  some  of  his  fruit 
grower  neighbors  do  not,  because  of  the 
activity  of  Jack  Frost  iu  the  Spring,  about 
the  blossoming  period,  when  he  has  his 
heaters  at  work.  He  stated  that  from  his 
experiment  with  the  two  kinds  of  sprays 
the  past  two  seasons  the  dust  spray  is 
just  as  effective,  and  50  per  cent  cheaper, 
than  the  liquid,  and  will  use  it  exclusive¬ 
ly  hereafter.  B. 


“She  has  such  an  interesting  face.  She 
looks  li.  j  a  woman  who  has  lived  and  suf¬ 
fered.”  “I  fancy  she  has.  For  years  she 
has  managed  to  squeeze  a  number  four 
foot  into  a  number  two  shoe.” — Life. 
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dusive  Features 


in  the 


OLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Exclusive  Features: 


Exclusive  Results: 


1.  Does  all  field  work  including  cultivating  and 
harvesting. 

2.  Both  tractor  and  implement  operated  by  one  man. 

3.  Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit 

4.  Operator  sits  on  implement  at  center  of  all  controls 
of  tractor  and  implement. 

5.  Operator  sees  his  work.  v  ‘'Foresight  is  better  than 
hindsight.” 

6.  Tractive  power  in  front  of  work,  operator  behind  it. 


1.  No  duplication  of  any  work  by 
horses. 

2.  A  saving  in  labor. 

3.  Entire  outfit  turns  short,  backs 
and  makes  fence  corners  produce. 

4.  Ease  of  operation. 

5.  Better  work. 

6.  Power  used  as  horses  are  used. 


The  Power  of  a  Correct  Principle  - 


The  principle  of  doing  all  field  operations  with 
one  man  sitting  where  he  can  watch  his  work 
is  correct,  or  farming  has  always  been  done  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  operator  would  always  have  ridden 
or  led  his  horses  instead  of  driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power 
of  nine  big  horses  where  the  horses  stood— is 
driven  just  like  horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  implement 
just  like  horses  are  hitched. 


Note  —  If  desired  you  can  use  the  “drag 
behind”  or  horse  drawn  implements  you  now 
have  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Branches 
Stockton,  Cal. 

at: 

Denver 

Minot,  N.  D. 

Indianapolis 

New  Orleans 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Spokane 

Kansas  City 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas 

Baltimore 

Portland 

Omaha 

Des  Moines 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Oklahoma  City 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minneapolis 

Bloomington,  Ill. 
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What  the  National  Grange  Stands  For 

as  Expressed  at  Its  Recent  Meeting 

Part  I. 

An  Important  Gathering. — The  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  probably  attracted 
more  general  attention  than  any  previous 
meeting  of  the  organization.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  present  tendency  of  all 
classes  of  people  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  any  organization,  national 
or  semi-national  in  character,  whose  ac¬ 
tion  seems  likely  in  any  way  to  affect  the 
cost  of  living.  The  establishment  last 
year  of  a  national  headquarters  of  the 
National  Grange  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  rep¬ 
resentative  who  has  been  constantly  active 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Grange  on  many  vital  measures 
before  Congress,  has  also  brought  the  or¬ 
ganization  general  public  recognition. 
And  finally  the  very  definite  and  rather 
conservative  stand  taken  by  the  National 
Grange  on  public  questions  at  its  recent 
meeting  resulted  under  present  unsettled 
conditions  in  attracting  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  attention  to  its  proposed  program  of 
reconstruction. 

Union  Labor. — One  of  the  first  mat¬ 
ters  which  came  before  the  National 
Grange  for  action  was  an  invitation  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  join 
that  body  in  a  conference  on  the  national 
labor  situation  during  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  acceptance  of  this  invitation 
was  urged  by  representatives  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  from  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  States,  where  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  movement  on  foot  to  consolidate 
the  farmers  and  the  labor  men  in  a  fight 
on  capitalistic  interests  from  a  political 
standpoint  Lv  ar-  overwhelming  vote, 
however,  the  National  Grange  voted  to 
decline  the  invitation,  and  curtly  refused 
it  without  any  accompanying  explanation 
to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Without 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
the  National  Grange  in  this  matter  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  have  been  better 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  organization  to  include  in 
the  letter  of  refusal  a  broad  candid  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  for  such  action,  as 
was  urged  by  State  Master  L.  J.  Taber 
of  Ohio.  The  ground  on  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  took  this  action,  as  given 
out  in  a  later  statement  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  reads :  “The  industry  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  suffering  from  serious  disturbances 
and  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  should  know  that 
the  Grange  believes  that  only  when  the 
industry  of  agriculture  is  rehabilitated 
and  takes  its  proper  place  among  the  in¬ 
dustries  can  the  disturbances  in  industrial 
relationships  be  satisfactorily  readjusted. 
The  steady  decline  in  agriculture,  the  re¬ 
duced  financial  returns  in  farming,  the 
trend  of  population  away  from  the  farms, 
the  increasing  cost  of  farm  products,  and 
the  spectacle  of  consumption  overtaking 
production  are  more  serious  economic 
problems  than  a  few  cents  more  per  hour 
or  a  few  hours  less  per  week  in  other 
industries.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  failure  of  the  leaders  of  indus¬ 
trial  thought  properly  to  appreciate  this, 
and  this  is  another  reason  why  we  de¬ 
cline  to  participate  in  a  conference  which 
we  believe  will  turn  public  attention 
away  from  what  we  believe  to  be  a  greater 
danger  toward  a  problem  which  is  of 
class,  rather  than  of  national  concern. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  unite  classes  against 
other  classes  we  believe  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  labor  should  seek  sincerely  how 
they  can  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  by  emulating  the  example  already 
Bet  by  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  by  in¬ 
creasing  production  and  seeking  harmony 
and  peace  between  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers.” 

Stand  on  Immigration. — The  National 
Grange  took  a  vigorous  stand  with  regard 
to  immigration  laws,  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  National  Master  Oliver  Wil¬ 
son  in  his  annual  address:  “Underlying 
a  very  large  percentage  of  our  national 
troubles  ie  the  fact  that  too  many  people 
are  in  America  who  are  not  a  part  of 
America,  and  who  never  intend  to  be  if 
they  can  help  it.  For  the  future  we  must 
demand  the  most  rigid  immigration  tests 
at  our  gates,  then  another  strict  test  for 
every  day,  thereafter,  of  actual  American¬ 
ism — hearty  encouragement  for  every 
alien  who  sincerely  desires  to  become  one 
of  usj  but  summary  deportation  for  every 
other  who  attempts  to  undermine  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  and  destroy  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  is  too  much  tendency  to¬ 
day  among  our  people  towards  class  en¬ 
deavor,  class  legislation,  class  thinking, 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation  demand 
the  destruction  of  such  unworthy  ideals, 
whether  they  be  advocated  by  a  labor 
union  or  by  a  group  of  farmers.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  entire  economic,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  troubles  of  the  times 
simmer  down  to  simple  selfishness — almost 
every  man  is  out  to  “get  his,”  regardless 
of  how  his  neighbors  fare.  More  than 
half  a  century  ago  the  Grange  declared 
its  purpose  to  educate  and  elevate  the 


American  farmer,  but  in  order  to  define 
clearly  the  place  which  the  organization 
proposed  to  take  in  American  affairs,  it 
further  announced  its  purpose,  ‘for  we 
seek  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.’  Only  by  a  revival  of  this  spirit, 
and  by  the  consecration  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  to  its  attainment,  can  the  public  ever 
hope  to  survive.  We  must  all  he  Amer¬ 
icans  together” 

Agricultural  Interests  and  Poli¬ 
tics. — The  continued  domination  of  the 
agricultural  interests  by  men  “who 
neither  rightly  understand  nor  justly  esti¬ 
mate  American  farming  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers”  was  opposed  in  a  record 
resolution  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
the  organization  was  pledged  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  fulfilling  these  conditions  regard¬ 
less  of  politics.  Speaking  on  this  subject 
National  Grange  Master  Oliver  Wilson 
apparently  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  when  he  said :  “If  all  the 
money  spent  the  last  25  years  in  the 
United  States  for  propaganda  work  in  the 
name  of  agriculture  had  been  devoted  to 
building  good  roads  between  the  farm  and 
its  market  town  ;  to  extending  rural  mail 
service  to  thousands  of  more  farm  homes ; 
to  substituting  a  system  of  reliable  crop 
reports  for  the  present  worthless  and 
misleading  guesswork ;  to  creating  effi¬ 
cient  market  bureaus  that  do  more 
than  simply  theorize  on  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  economical  and  businesslike  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  from  producer  to  consumer  ; 
and  had  saved  enough  of  the  propaganda 
money  to  educate  consumers  on  what 
costs  enter  into  the  raising  of  food — if 
this  had  been  done,  we  might  have  gotten 
somewhere  on  ‘the  high  cost  of  living’ 
problem,  so-called,  of  advantage  alike  to 
both  producer  and  consumer.  To  start 
right  in  interpreting  the  food  problem  of 
the  times,  by  getting  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  facts,  is  one  of  the  country’s  most 
imperative  needs.” 

Co-operative  Marketing. — The  most 
important  action  of  the  National  Grange 
was  with  regard  to  a  national  program 
of  co-operative  marketing  in  which  that 
body  proposes  to  take  the  lead.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  program,  the  National 
Grange  went  on  record  as  follows :  “Pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  are  separate 
economic  functions.  Production  is  the 
farmers’  function ;  distribution  is  the 
work  of  persons  other  than  those  who 
work  on  the  farms.  B, 


Here’s  The  Feed  for  Calves 


If  you  would  raise  4  or  5  calves  at  the  cost  of  raising  one  on  i 
milk;  if  you  would  save  all  your  cream  and  butter  fat;  if  you 
your  calves  to  thrive  better  than  they  do  on  new  milk,  feed  them  the 
scientifically  mixed  feed — the  perfect  substitute  for  new  milk— 

INTERNATIONAL  CALF  MEAL 

“Calves  Ask  For  More ” 

International  Calf  Meal  contains  such  ingredients  as 
Locust  Beans,  Wheat  Flour,  Cocoanut  Meal,  Blood 
Meal  and  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  These  are  carefully 
blended  with  other  feedstuffs,  making  available 
to  the  calf  thenecessary  bodybuilding  elements. 

One  pound  equals  one  gallon  new  milk  in 
feeding  value. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Nail  that 
Trial  Order 
TODAY' 


For  a  9hort  time  only  wewill  ship  prepaid  a  1001b. 
sack  for  $5.50  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Pay  when  feed  arrives.  You  can't  go  wrong. 
This  offer  is  backed  by  a  $1,000,000  company. 
Send  no.money  now.  Don’t  wait — this  spe¬ 
cial  offer  may  be  withdrawn  any  day.  Act. 

INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Live  Salesmen  Wanted 


Beth 


|  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
•  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

|  dead  air  space,  double  glass  1 
]  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 


‘-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.-* 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

I  both  are  made  of 
California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls, cop- 
I  per  tank.nursery.egg  tester, ther- 
I  mometer.  30  d»jt'  trial — money  back 

I  if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.'  _ 

LlroncladJncubator^o^BojGO^HacinOjWij 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Great  Educational  Program 

The  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  State 
Colleges  will  be  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show  January  20,  21.  22. 
23,  24,  1920.  with  all  the  ability  at  their 
command.  Feeding,  care,  electric  light¬ 
ing.  housing,  motion  picture  and  lecturers 
of  renown.  The  greatest  educational  pro¬ 
gram  ever  undertaken ;  a  regular  short 
course  in  poultry  every  day.  Lectures  on 
bees  and  furs,  besides  the  greatest  exhibit 
the  world  has  ever  seen  of  high-class  ex¬ 
hibition  birds,  great  layers,  pigeons  and 
pet  stock.  Wonderful  collection  of  rare 
birds,  great  display  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  feeds,  etc.  Be  sure  and  visit 
this  world-renown  show.  Lectures  every 
afternoon  and  evening  are  free  to  those 
attending  he  show.  Make  it  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  rttend.  The  Government  and 
State  exhibits  will  be  the  greatest  ever 
presented  to  the  public. — Adv. 
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Worn  Piston  Rings  waste 
power  and  moneij 

You  can’t  afford  to  have  them  in  youf  engines.  You  need 
all  the  power  your  motors  can  develop.  McQuay-Norris 
V«££^oof  Piston  Rings  increase  motor  power.  Not  in  any 
mysterious  way — but  because  their  equal  action  all  around  the 
cylinder  wall  prevents  fuel  from  escaping.  This  insures  full 
compression  and  consequent  power.  Their  design  is  exclu¬ 
sive — can  be  had  in  no  other  ring. 

These  rings  have  increased  power,  saved  fuel  and  decreased 
carbon  foi  more  than  nine  years.  They  are  made  in  every 
size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and  model  of  motor, 
tractor,  truck  or  passenger  car.  Your  dealer  has  them  or 
can  get  you  proper  sizes  promptly  from  his  jobber's  com¬ 
plete  stock. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  ■■  ■ <  ■  ^ 

We  will  gladly  6end,  without  charge,  our  booklet,  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power,”  which  explain*  why  worn  or  imperfectlv 
designed  piston  rings  waste  power  and  money.  Address  Depi-  AR. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Do  You  Know  Hudson 

But  Through  Sheer  Merit  Alone 
Essex  Made  Its  Thirty  MiU 
lion  Dollar  Sales  Record 

Builds  the  Essex? 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

In  a  home  garden  the  advantage  of 
using  light  portable  garden  frames  with 
three  sashes  will  be  very  apparent  in 
Winter  till  the  frames  are  needed  for  for¬ 
warding  and  hardening  off  the  garden 
plants,  like  tomatoes,  et.(\,  started  in 
greenhouse  or  window  boxes.  Parsley 
can  be  kept  green  and  fresh  all  Winter 
We  can  start  onion  plants  from  seed  and 
lettuce  for  the  early  Spring  setting.  We 
can  sow  early  cabbage  seed  if  we  do  not 
winter  plants  over  outdoors.  We  can 
winter  the  cauliflower  plants  and  have 
them  ready  to  make  fine  heads  in  the 
cool  Spring  weather.  And  all  of  these 
can  be  stripped  of  the  frames  when  needed 
for  the  tomato  plants  and  the  frames  set 
elsewhere.  Of  course.  I  mean  the  frames 
that  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Those  that 
have  the  Winter  lettuce  in  them  will,  of 
course,  be  profitably  employed. 

Then,  too,  while  I  am  not  specially 
engaged  in  growing  plants  for  sale,  there 
are  always  many  of  my  neighbors  who 
want  tomato  plants  in  Spring,  and  as  I 
usually  have  a  surplus  of  the  early  ones 
I  can  fill  other  frames  from  the  green¬ 
house.  Then  there  are  people  who  want 
plants,  but  not  specially  interested  in 
earliness,  who  want  cheap  plants,  and  I 
can  sow  a  frame  or  frames  in  early  to¬ 
mato  seed  in  rows  thinly  in  March  and 
can  have  good  plants  for  them  in  May — 
not  so  good  as  those  started  in  February 
and  twice  transplanted,  but  cheap  enough 
for  the  mill  people  who  want  them. 

I  have  tried  growing  of  the  Prizetaker 
and  other  of  the  Spanish  onions  from 
seed  sown  in  a  frame  in  January,  and 
from  sets  grown  the  Summer  before  and 
planted  in  the  Fall.  I  find  that  the 
plants  grown  under  glass  and  set  in  the 
Spring  do  much  better  than  the  sets, 
which  will  persistently  run  to  seed  be¬ 
fore  the  onions  are  half  grown,  and  if 
not  at  once  pinched  out  the  onion  is 
ruined.  In  fact,  I  am  more  and  more  ! 
inclined  to  abandon  sets,  except  of  the 
Potato  onion,  the  offsets  of  which  give  us  ; 
the  early  green  onions  before  any  except 
the  Norfolk  Queen.  I  have  some  Prize- 
taker  sets  planted,  but  expect  to  sow  some 
seed  after  Christmas,  and  have  a  com¬ 
parison  side  by  side.  Rut  “man  pro¬ 
poses,”  etc.  The  rheumatism  has  me  by 
the  heels,  and  while  I  can  sit  at  the  desk 
with  some  little  comfort,  walking  is  a  tor¬ 
ture,  and  the  garden  frames  are  not  get- 

Iting  the  attention  they  should  have,  since 
hired  labor  is  like  the  hen’s  teeth  so 
often  quoted. 

Lettuce  plants  outside  are  so  far  win¬ 
tering  all  right,  but  the  trying  time  on 
these  and  the  Fall-set,  cabbage  plants 
comes  the  middle  of  February,  when  the 
sun  is  getting  high  enough  to  excite  them 
some  on  sunny  days,  followed  by  the  cold¬ 
est  nights  we  usually  have  all  Winter. 
If  they  get  past  the  middle  of  February 
they  are  all  right,  and  the  rows  can  be 
leveled  and  cultivation  pushed  right  along. 

I  notice  a  new  everbearing  raspberry 
offered — La  France.  Cuts  show  heavy 
fruiting  canes,  both  Spring  and  Fall. 
Since  my  experience  with  the  St.  "Regis 
I  am  inclined  to  fight  shy  of  the  ever- 
bearing  raspberries.  I  would  rather  have 
a  plant  that  will  give  me  an  abundant 
crop  in  Spring  and  then  devote  all  its 
energy  to  getting  fine  canes  for  the  next 
Spring,  instead  of  one  that  gives  me  a 
sprinkle  of  fruit  Spring  and  Fall.  I  put 
the  everbearing  strawberries  in  the  same 
class.  I  would  rather  have  the  fine  big 
berries  of  Rig  Joe  and  Chesapeake  than 
the  late  Summer  and  Fall  dribble  of  the 
everbearers,  of  which  it  will  take  three 
to  make  one  of  the  others. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Hearth  Fires 

Prof.  Massey  writes  of  hearth  fires  as 
if  all  gone.  I  am  now  boiling  the  kettle 
for  coffee  over  a  log  fire  which  takes  a 
O-ft.  stick.  As  soon  as  the  kettle  boils 
I  shall  pour  the  boiling  water  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  percolator  and  have  five  cups  of  cof¬ 
fee.  The  spider  is  on  the  top  of  the 
“arch”  (a  local  nameL  waiting  _  for 
the  cakes,  and  the  real  molasses  is  in  a 
jar,  and  so  I  shall  breakfast.  No  stoves 
for  the  perfectly  healthy,  happy  living. 
Our  “sweets”  are  gone,  but  have  been 
very  good.  I  suppose,  being  a  “Yankee.” 
I  prefer  the  yellow  variety  to  the  purple : 
both  are  grown  here  in  old  St.  Mary’s. 
Last  night  the  hearth  fire  was  exception¬ 
ally  perfect,  and  we  all  sat  and  chatted 
until  too  late,  for  it  was  S  o'clock  before 
I  milked  this  morning.  The  first  thing 
for  a  homemaker  to  plan  is  for  a  O-ft. 
fireplace.  ELBERT  wakf.man. 

Maryland. 


Lime  on  Potatoes 

As  to  lime  on  potatoes.  I  have  not  seen 
the  case  of  Bermuda  cited.  The  soil  there 
is  pure  coral,  and  that  means  lime.  They 
grow  two  crops  of  potatoes  a  year,  and 
Mr.  William  Moore — a  big  grower — has 
a  field  where  he  has  grown  two  crops  of 
potatoes  a  year  for  30  years.  In  between 
crops  a  great  crop  of  leguminous  weeds 
come  up  and  are  chopped  up  by  hand  into 
the  soil  before  the  next  crop  is  planted. 
Much  castor  pomace  is  used.  Looks  ns 
if  potatoes  can  stand  lime — sometimes. 

Nova  Scotia.  .toitx  buchanan. 


Essex  success  has  not  been  accidental. 
No  one  doubts  its  right  to  the  position 
it  holds. 

But  how  many  know  why  Essex  in  its 
first  year  revealed  qualities  more  mature, 
more  evident  of  the  influence  of  long 
experience,  than  is  commonly  found  in 
cars  even  in  their  third  and  fourth  year. 

You  will  recall  the  Essex  was  an¬ 
nounced  one  year  ago  without  one  word 
as  to  the  identity  of  its  builders.  Not  a 
claim  was  made  for  its  performance. 

You  were  asked  to  go  look  at  it,  take 
a  ride  and  form  your  own  opinion.  The 
Essex,  we  said,  would  have  to  speak 
for  itself. 

Now  that  it  has  established  itself, 
we  reveal  why  Essex  has  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  cars  of  long  development. 

Was  Designed  by 
Hudson  Engineers 

They  conceived  it  as  they  developed 
the  Super-Six.  All  they  learned  about  en¬ 
durance,  they  incorporated  in  the  Essex. 

They  gave  to  the  Essex  the  power 
that  has  made  it  famous  in  all  quarters. 
Its  speed  is  the  result  of  what  had  been 
learned  in  making  the  Super-Six  winner 
of  all  worth  while  speed  records. 

The  Essex  can  never  be  all  that  the 
Super-Six  is  for  they  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  V-  *-■ 

But  the  Essex  does  bring  quality  and 
performance  to  a  class  field  that  was 
unknown. 


The  former  owners  of  large  costly 
cars  that  have  adopted  the  Essex  have 
not  been  Hudson  users.  They  have 
come  from  other  cars,  cars  that  fall 
short  of  the  Super-Six  in  all  particulars 
save  size  and  cost. 

The  Essex  appeals  to  such  users  be¬ 
cause  of  its  nimbleness.  They  like  the 
way  its  performance  compares  with  that 
of  the  Super-Six.  You  can  see  this  on 
every  hand.  The  two  cars  in  any  com¬ 
munity  that  are  most  prominent  because 
of  their  performance  ability  are  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  and  the  Essex. 

Essex  Did  Not  Need 
Hudson ’s  Endorsement 

Think  of  the  advantages  Essex  has 
had.  What  ordinarily  would  have  re¬ 
quired  years  to  perfect  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  very  first  model. 

That  is  why  20,000  are  now  running, 
why  more  than  $30,000,000.00  was  paid 
for  Essex  cars  in  ten  months. 

You  have  not  needed  the  Hudson 
endorsement  to  understand  Essex 
performance. 

Essex  has  won  its  own  way.  Hudson 
gave  it  full  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
its  engineers  and  the  ability  of  its 
manufacturing  organization.  Its  name 
was  not  needed. 

Now  Hudson  takes  the  same  pride  in 
acknowledging  its  kinship  to  Essex  that 
a  father  might  in  speaking  of  his  son 
who  on  his  own  account  had  made  good. 
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— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason* 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration, 
a  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

A 

'*■ \  O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

— g  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


‘Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  ^ 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  lire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EnWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

123-173  Pike  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


Threshes  eowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  IT.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  SO  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown,  fenn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  big  New  Year’s  job  which  the  people 
of  Northern  New  Jersey  must  put  over  is 
the  work  of  financing  the  new  poultry 
contest  and  breeding  experiment.  Some¬ 
thing  was  said  about  it.  last  week.  Now 
I  want  to  give  more  details  and  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  all  who  keep  hens 
or  eat  eggs  and  poultry.  That  will  cover 
practically  everyone  who  ranges  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  There  is  no 
possible  question  about  the  great  value  of 
the  Vineland  contest.  It  has  increased 
the  value  of  property  in  South  Jersey, 
because  it  has  shown  farmers  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  farming.  The  public 
will  demand  more  and  more  eggs  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  the  section  close  to  the 
larger  cities  will  find  egg  production  more 
profitable.  We  are  now  going  through  a 
period  of  readjustment  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  farming.  Dairying  and  poultry 
keeping  are  two  industries  which,  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  will  be  more  and 
more  concentrated  near  the  big  markets. 
New  Jersey  and  Southern  New  York  are 
sure  to  have  a  great  “hen  boom”  during 
the  next  25  years.  Looking  ahead  to  that 
sure  thing,  we  are  all  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  business  worth  while. 

****** 

That  is  what  a  well-conducted  poultry 
contest  does.  The  ^  ineland  contest  has 
brought  out  into  the  limelight  a  dozen 
or  more  of  very  superior  flocks  which 
few  people  know  anything  about.  The 
owners  of  these  flocks  had  developed  birds 
of  very  superior  laying  qualities,  but  the 
general  public  knew  little  about  them. 
When  entered  at  the  contest,  birds  from 
these  flocks  showed  surprising  value — 
some  of  them  making  world  records  at 
egg-laying.  And  when  the  daughters  of 
these  hens  were  in  their  turn  tested,  it 
was  found  that  this  egg-laying  power  was 
well  fixed  in  the  family  or  strain,  so  that 
the  blood  from  these  superior  birds  in¬ 
troduced  into  other  flocks  is  increasing 
the  egg  production.  In  this  way  alone 
the  Vineland  contest  has  many  times  paid 
for  itself  in  the  influence  it  has  had  upon 
egg  production  in  the  State.  The  scrub 
hen  is  being  scrubbed  off  the  State  as 
breeding  stock  from  these  record-making 
flocks  is  being  distributed. 

***** 

And  the  contest  is  doing  another  great 
thing — it  is  developing  the  utility  bird. 
For  many  years  our  standards  of  poultry 
excellence  were  based  largely  on  color 
and  shape  and  feather  marking.  It  was 
a  case  of  handsome  is  as  handsome  looks. 
Now  hens  do  not  lay  eggs  with  their 
feathers.  We  do  not  eat  their  combs  and 
there  is  no  white  meat  in  any  particular 
color.  I  had  a  fine  Underhill  Red  coclc- 
erell  with  a  pedigree  so  full  of  eggs  that 
they  cracked  against  each  other.  A  man 
came  to  see  him  and  would  not  even  take 
a  second  look  because  “he  is  too  light  col¬ 
ored  to  pass  the  judge.”  Another  man, 
trained  to  judge  a  bird  by  utility  stand¬ 
ards,  picked  the  cockerel  up  and  found 
him  filled  to  the  feathers  with  “potential 
eggs”  in  pedigree  form.  That  second  man 
did  not  care  how  the  poultry  show  judges 
scored  his  bird — he  wanted  high  egg  scores 
in  the  pullets.  For  your  fancy-bred  bird 
is  quite  likely  to  score  a  “goose  egg” 
when  confronted  by  a  trap-nest.  The 
poultry  contests  are  developing  into  the 
old-fashioned  standard  of  excellence — 
“handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  I 
think  that  will  mean  a  larger  and  better¬ 
shaped  bird  along  with  supdfcior  laying 
qualities. 

He  4c  4c  sfc  * 

Now  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
more  of  these  contests,  and  we  all  want 
one  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  con¬ 
ditions  here  are  good  for  a  combination 
of  poultry  and  fruit  growing.  Both  are 
standard  lines  of  farming  and  both  are 
Bure  to  be  prosperously  developed  during 
the  next  20  years.  Bergen  County  is 
the  most  natural  place  for  such  a  con¬ 
test.  It  fairly  represents  the  North  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Southern  New  York  section  in 
climate  and  soil.  It  is  easier  to  reach 
than  Vineland,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  part 
of  New  Jersey,  and  every  poultryman  in 
the  northern  counties  of  New  Jersey  and 
Orange  and  Rockland  in  New  York  ought 
to  be  interested  at  once  in  the  plan.  The 
proposition  is  to  secure  15  acres  of  suit¬ 
able  land  near  Westwood,  N.  J.  This  is 
a  good  location  in  every  way — easy  to 
reach,  soil  right  and  the  center  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  wideawake  and  solid  people. 
In  addition  to  the  land  we  must  raise 
$10,000  for  equipment — such  as  houses 
and  necessary  plant  required  to  care  for 
the  hens.  It  is  proposed  to  run  100  pens 
of  20  hens  each — much  the  same  as  at 
Vineland.  Now  we  all  think  it  far  better 
to  raise  this  money  in  a  sort  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan — which  means  not  only  large 
subscriptions,  but  a  great  many  small  ones 
as  well.  That  will  make  it  popular,  and 
each  one  may  feel  that  he  has  some  inter¬ 
est  and  some  ownership  in  it.  It  is  one 
of  these  things  where  we  can  go  and  do  it 
ourselves,  and  thus  have  it  done  right. 
We  need  this  money  promptly  and  should 
like  to  see  at  least  5.000  people  interested 
in  it.  I  will  guarantee  any  citizen  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  or  Southern  New 
York  that  we  will  find  an  investment  in 
this  egg-laying  contest  mighty  profitable 
for  his  State,  his  section  and  his  family. 

***** 


That  includes  not  only  those  who  keep 
hens,  but  also  those  who  eat  eggs  and 
poultry.  For  this  contest  is  one  of  the 
things  which  will  bring  producer  and 
consumer  closer  together.  Nothing  eon  do 
that  properly  except  organization — and 
that  is  coming  to  be  a  matter  of  habit  or 
fashion.  Years  ago  a  man  could  start  out. 
into  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  support  him¬ 
self  and  contribute  to  the  country’s  food 
supply  under  very  primitive  conditions. 
About  all  he  needed  was  a  rifle,  a  bag  of 
salt,  an  ax  and  a  wife.  With  this  quar¬ 
tette  he  was  master  of  his  earthly  des¬ 
tiny.  The  world  belonged  to  him.  I 
suppose  I  may  say  that  in  that  quartette 
the  wife  sang  the  air,  the  rifle  the  tenor, 
the  salt  alto  and  the  ax  the  bass.  No 
man  can  do  that  now.  The  days  of  in¬ 
dividual  striving  for  success  have  passed 
on.  Some  men  do  not.  realize  it,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  true.  We  have  simply  got  to 
organize  our  business  or  say  with  old 
Ben  Franklin.  “We  must  all  hang  to¬ 
gether  or  we  will  be  hung  separately.”  I 
welcome  this  egg-laying  contest,  because 
it  means  a  great  step  towards  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  business.  It  will ,  give  us 
headquarters  where  we  can  meet  on  com¬ 
mon  ground  and  pool  our  interests.  Out 
of  it  will  grow  closer  business  relations. 
Those  who  come  to  visit  the  institution 
will  buy  eggs  and  come  back  for  more. 
If  5.000  or  more  of  us  will  put  each  a 
few  dollars  into  it.  it  will  be  the  most 
popularly  owned  institution  in  all  this 
territory,  and  from  it  we  shall  all  learn 
how  to  get  together  for  much  larger  com¬ 
munity  interests.  I  can  see  50  reasons 
why  you  and  all  your  friends  should  come 
right  into  this,  but  I  cannot,  imagine  one 
sound  reason  why  you  should  refuse  to 
do  so.  The  big  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
back  of  it.  and  that  is  guarantee  enough 
for  any  man. 

***** 

The  man  who  buys  eggs  will  find  that 
this  egg-laying  contest  will  in  time  help 
to  cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  Tt 
will  without  question  result  in  an  in¬ 
creased  production  of  eggs  and  of  poul¬ 
try,  and  this  will  make  it  necessary  to 
find  better  and  more  direct  plans  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  towns  and  cities  in  this 
territory  are  sure  to  be  supplied  by  par¬ 
cel  post  or  by  egg  trucks  running  right 
to  the  buyer’s  house,  like  the  daily  mail 
or  the  milk  wagon.  Such  a  form  of  dis¬ 
tribution  never  can  be  developed  through 
individual  effort.  Under  the  old  plan 
25  men  will  ship  25  different  lots  of  eggs 
to  25  different  dealers.  These  dealers 
will  pass  them  along  through  several 
more  hands  before  they  get  to  you.  The 
fact  about  this  system  is  that  you  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  all  this  distribution. 
When  these  25  hen  men  become  interested 
in  an  egg-laying  contest,  they  can  and  will 
organize  to  put  over  a  quick  parcel  post 
delivery  right  to  your  door,  and  you  will 
save  the  money  now  paid  to  a  group  of 
middlemen — in  the  lower  price  of  your 
eggs  and  poultry.  Postmaster  Binder  of 
Hackensack,  who  heads  the  committee 
having  this  matter  in  charge,  considers 
that  this  parcel  post  development  is  a 
sure  outcome  of  this  contest.  Tie  ought  to 
know.  Now  do  not  read  this  over  and 
say  "That’s  good :  I  agree  with  it.  I 
hope  it  will  go  through,”  and  then  forget 
it.  Say,  that’s  no  way  to  start  the  New 
Year — forgetting  the  biggest  chance 
North  Jersey  has  ever  had  to  climb  on 
the  agricultural  map.  Do  not  forget  it. 
Before  your  mind  gets  cold — come  right 
in  and  help.  Any  sum  of  money,  large 
or  small,  will  help,  and  anyone  from 
Maine  to  California,  as  well  as  every 
Jerseyman.  is  free  to  contribute.  You 
can  talk  to  me,  or  better,  send  direct  to 
•T.  W.  Binder,  Postmaster,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  At  any  rate,  be  a  sport  and  get 
into  the  contest !  n.  w.  c. 


Shipping  Young  Chicks 

Can  chicks  three  weeks  old  be  safely 
shipped  by  express;  also  what  size  boxes 
should  be  used?  It  seems  that  the  chick 
boxes  would  do  by  placing  in  a  less  num¬ 
ber.  We  have  a  two-story  building  that 
we  intend  to  use  for  chicks,  as  three 
weeks  is  ae  long  as  they  can  be  on  a  board 
floor.  B.  i\  F. 

Ohio. 

My  experience  in  shipping  three-weeks- 
old  chicks  has  not  been  very  satisfactory, 
’  except  when  the  distance  is  short  and  the 
weather  mild.  I  prefer  shipping  when  six 
to  eight  weeks  old,  and  for  this  purpose 
use  wooden  crates,  which  can  be  properly 
ventilated,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  temperature  of  the  weather. 
Muslin  or  burlap  tacked  over  the  slat 
sides  and  top  makes  good  protection 
against  drafts  of  cold  air,  and  the  chicks 
obtain  fresh  air  for  breathing  by  dif¬ 
fusion  through  the  cloth.  These  crates 
should  be  about  2  ft.  square  and  10  in. 
high,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
crowd  the  chicks  too  tight  in  the  crates. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  crates  or  boxes  of 
about  this  size,  as  if  made  larger  and 
heavier  they  will  be  subject  to  very  rough 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  express  em¬ 
ployees,  who  usually  tip  them  up  on  edge 
when  loading  and  unloading,  jamming  all 
the  birds  into  one  side  of  the  crate.  While 
the  smaller  sized  crate  is  knocked  and 
thrown  around  in  a  shameful  manner,  like 
everything  else,  it  is  usually  kept  right 
side  up,  and  the  birds  do  not  suffer  so 
much  as  when  they  are  all  piled  up  in  a 
heap  by  tipping  the  crate  up  on  edge. 

C.  S.  GKKF.NE. 
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Get  More  Bushels 
Without  Extra  Cost 

1ET  us  help  you  cut  down  the  cost  per  bushel  and 
show  you  how  to  make  a  bigger  profit  from  every 
bushel  you  grow  and  on  every  acre  you  plant. 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  get  more  effective  plant  food 
in  the  right  forms  for  the  same  money.  This  will  help 
you  produce  more  bushels  without  extra  cost.  Write 
today  for  full  information  about  getting  the  biggest 
profit  with 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 

For  more  than  sixty-years  we  have  been  making  fertili¬ 
zers  that  pays  the  farmers  profit.  Our  experience  is  at 
your  service.  Practical  farm  tests  coupled  with  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  are  back  of  every  bag  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s 
Fertilizers.  This  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  most 
valuable  plant  foods  and  to  blend  them  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions  to  help  you  secure  the  greatest  possible  profit 
from  your  fertilizer  investment. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  book,  “How  to  Get  the 
Most  Out  of  Fertilizers,” and  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
agent.  If  you  will  tell  us  about  your  soil  and  the  acre¬ 
age  of  each  crop  which  you  intend  to  plant,  we  will 
gladly  aid  you  in  selecting  the  best  fertilizer  for  your 
conditions.  We  want  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


HpHE  UNADILLA  Silo  is  a 
tower  of  strength.  It  will 
require  fewer  repairs  and  less 
attention  than  any  other  farm 
building. 

It’s  made  of  strong,  smooth 
staves  that  fit  closely  to  form 
an  air-tight,  frost  resisting  and 
storm  defying  structure.  Base 
and  top  anchors  of  steel  cable, 
hold  the  silo  erect,  steady  and 
secure  on  its  foundation. 

Its  big  hoops  are  tightened 
(  when  necessary  )  in  front, 
where  the  UNADILLA  lad¬ 
der  is  always  safe  and  ready. 
Door  front  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  an  air-tight  contact  with 
doors. 

Get  the  handsome  UNADIL¬ 
LA  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Uaadilla.  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 

J.  '  ,  .. ■  ,  -  .  ■  •  •*? 
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KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATEST  DESIGN  » 


Why  I  use 

HARDER  SILOS 


•Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  UBes  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Full  X  to  X  horse-power  more  than 
fated.  3  Month m  Trial.  Easy  Torms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Kaay  to  start.  No  cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Yoar  Cuarantoo.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

09  1  Kin*  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


Two  Good  Reasons,  ’ 

says  Silas  Low: 

•‘First,  not  a  stalk  of  your  corn  goes  to 
waste.  Always  green,  sweet  and  sneeu- 
leut  to  the  last  and  that  means  plenty 
of  rich  milk. 

“Second,  the  H.tiinER  is  built  to  last — 
I've  had  UABDUt'H  20  yrs.  and  1  know.” 

Write  for  booklet  on  Silos,  also 
the  story  of  Silas  Low.  Froe. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING CORP. 
BOX  11  COBI.K8KILL,  N.  V. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 


the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  fort 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Beadquartersfor 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  Is 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MF6.  CO..  Oept.J.  Frederick.  Md. 


andWATER  TANKS 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  horse  or 
auto.  Address 

J.  G.  Mulholland 
Gen.  Delivery,  Columbus,  O. 


or 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Small  OH  Greenhouse  Heater 

A  small  greenhouse  of  eay  350  square 
feet  ground  area  requires  a  hot-water 
heater  with  a  fire-pot  of  about  12  inches 
diameter.  This  gives  ample  heat,  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  fire  can  be  maintained  all 
night,  but.  with  such  a  small  fire-pot  it 
is  impossible  to  get  reliable  results  with 
a  coal  fire.  With  a  large  heater  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  regulating  the  drafts  to 
hold  a  steady  fire  all  night,  but  with  a 
small  heater  the  fire  is  apt  to  burn  out 
too  rapidly,  or  go  out  from  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  draft.  The  ideal  fuel  for  a  small 
greenhouse  is  kerosene,  but  l  am  unable 
to  find  any  hot-water  heater  of  sufficient 
capacity  using  this  fuel.  There  are  on 
the  market  “tank  w^ater  heaters”  for  do¬ 
mestic  hot-water  supply,  but  they  are  not 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  are  usually  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  kerosene  reservoir  of  one  or 
two  gallons  capacity  only.  There  are  also 
numerous  vaporizing  burners  intended  to 
use  in  a  coal-burning  heater,  but  they  are 
all  unreliable  on  account  of  carbon  de¬ 
posits  choking  up  the  extremely  fine  noz¬ 
zle  used.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
builders  of  greenhouses  show  no  interest 
in  the  matter.  The  extra  cost  of  kerosene 
over  coal  would  amount  to  little,  and 
would  be  made  up  in  the  lessened  labor 
in  attendance,  provided  a  satisfactory 
burner  and  heater  could  be  found. 

Mount  Ivisco,  N.  Y.  M.  P.  s. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  letter, 
I  wrote  one  of  the  largest  greenhouse 
firms  in  the  country,  from  whom  we  pur¬ 
chase  our  supplies,  regarding  this  matter. 
They  wrote  me  that  they  did  not  know  of 
any  satisfactory  heater  using  oil  as  fuel 
that,  they  could  recommend  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  hot-water  heater  for  greenhouse 
purposes,  but  they  said  they  were  refer¬ 
ring  my  letter  to  one  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  who  had  looked  into  the  matter 
somewhat  last  Winter,  when  we  were  all 
restricted  in  our  fuel  supply.  This  man 
says  he  has  not  found  anything  that  looks 
satisfactory,  but  encloses  a  circular  of 
an  advertised  burner  that  he  says  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  in  operation  in  the  near 
future. 

The  small  heater  that  usually  would  be 
sold  for  a  house  18x20  feet  would  require 
a  lot  of  attention.  The  proper  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  install  a  heater  about  two 
or  three  times  the  size  required  for  this 
size  house.  The  extra  cost  of  the  larger 
heater  over  the  one  that  would  do  the 
job  woulil  not  be  nearly  as  much  as  it 
would  cost,  to  equip  it  with  some  oil¬ 
burning  device,  and  the  cost  of  the  oil 
would  be  very  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  coal.  You  can  depend  upon  it  that 
were  there  any  good,  reliable,  economical 
method  of  using  either  crude  or  refined 
oil  for  the  heating  of  very  small  green¬ 
houses,  the  firms  constructing  such  houses 
would  not  only  offer  such  apparatus  for 
sale,  but  would  also  recommend  their  in¬ 
stallation  as  a  factor  in  the  elimination 
of  labor  incident  to  caring  for  the  fire  and 
the  removal  of  ashes.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  offer  them  for  sale,  and  in  fact  do 
not  know  where  they  can  be  purchased, 
is  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
method  would  not  be  entirely  satisfactory 
as  at  present  designed.  e.  j.  w. 

The  Bowerberry 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
bowerberry?  It  is  claimed  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  Himalaya  berry,  grape¬ 
vine  blackberry  or  the  Mammoth  climbing 
blackberry.  The  seedsman  also  claims 
that  they  are  the  most  prolific,  sweetest 
and  most  delicious  of  the  blackberry  tribe, 
and  bear  abundantly  when  one  year  old. 
Grows  20  to  40  feet  in  a  season. 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J.  E.  c.  w. 

The  “Bowerberry”  is  not  one  of  the 
Himalaya  type,  but  simply  a  large-grow¬ 
ing  dewberry.  The  fruit  is  of  the  round, 
soft  sweet  type,  very  good  for  home  use, 
but  not  carrying  well  to  market.  The 
vine  is  extremely  vigorous  and  is  claimed 
to  grow  30  feet  a  season,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  quite  hardy.  I  have  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  adaptability  of  any  dew¬ 
berry  to  heavy  loam  soils  containing 
plenty  of  lime.  For  sandy  soils  with 
acid  subsoils  this  should  be  worth  try¬ 
ing.  though  for  main  crop  I  would  stick 
to  the  well-tried  standard  upright  growing 
sorts.  The  Bowerberry  is  useful  to  train 
on  a  fence  or  any  sort  of  trellis.  The 
plants  should  be  set  in  rows  five  or  six 
feet  apart,  and  nine  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
and  the  pruning  given  be  such  as  will 
keep  the  plant  within  limits.  A  good 
plan  is  to  plant  a  few  along  a  permanent 
fence  and  try  them  before  any  consider¬ 
able  area  is  planted.  After  fruiting  is 
completed  the  old  wood  must  all  be  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  soil  is  very  sandy  a  mulch 
of  marsh  hay  or  other  material  may  aid 
in  saving  moisture  during  midsummer. 

H.  F.  B. 


IT 


THE  COMPLETE  DOPMANT  SPRAY 


Makes  a  Tree 


Troubles 


Controls  Aphis  Too 

ALL  FORMS  of  aphis, except  the  wooly  aphis,  pass 
**•  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage.  These  eggs  hatch  in  early 
Spring.  And  since  every  aphid  produces  from  50  to  100 
offspring,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fruit  grower, 
to  control  the  first  brood  in  the  Spring  as  they  are  hatching. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  spraying  with  “Scalecide”  just 
as  the  buds  show  green. 

Bulletin  1 84  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
shows  on  page  52  that  “Scalecide”  1  to  1  5  is  100%  effi¬ 
cient  in  killing  aphids  while  hatching — and  with  only 
“slight  injury”  to  the  foliage  when  “%  inch  open,”  whereas 
lime  sulphur  1  to  8  killed  less  than  10%  of  the  aphids, 
and  lime  sulphur  1  to  8  with  nicotine  sulphate  1  to  800 
added,  altho  effective,  caused  “considerable  i  ljury.” 

“Scalecide”  used  just  as  the  buds  are  opening  will  also  do 
effectively  all  that  can  be  done  by  any  dormant  spray  for 
apples.  And  the  cost  is  less  than  for  the  combined  spray 
of  lime  sulphur  and  nicotine  sulphate.  Besides,  “Scalecide” 
goes  twice  as  far,  consequently  it  can  be  applied  in  one- 
half  the  time. 

Scalecide  controls  scale,  leaf  roller,  bud  moth,  case  bearer,  blight 
canker  and  collar  rot,  all  at  this  spraying.  It  is  a  perfectly  soluble  od 
(if  not,  don  t  use  it).  It  penetrates  the  diseased  bark,  destroying  tho 
disease  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  delicate  plant  tissues — in 
fact,  even  invigorates  them. 

Write  today  for  our  guarantee  and  the  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept  16 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


AND  GATE _ . 

BOOK  |  BROWN'S 


want  tomail  yon,  POST¬ 
PAID.  my  New,  Big,  96-page 
BARGAIN  BOOK.  Over  160  styles 
to  choose  from.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  until  you  get  my  new  ROCK  BOTTOM 
PRICES.  I’ll  save  you  20%  to  40%  and  sell  you 
better  fence.  I  PROVE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid 

BROWN  FENCE  haa  earned  a  reputation  for  LONGER  LIFE  because  It  ia  a  STIFFER. 
STRONGER  FENCE.  Made  of  heavy,  acid  test.  Galvanized,  Basic  Open-Hearth  Wire  — that’s 
Send  for  Bargain  Book  and  sample,  both  FREE,  postpaid.  Do  it  now.  — 


BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  559 


(10) 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


PRICES  ’WAY  DOWN 

We’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  high  cost  of  fence  building. 
1  Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog 
tand  save  26  to  40  per  cent  on  our 

RUST-RESISTING 

Stock-proof  Fenoes — made  of 
Open  Hearth  Baslo  Steel  wire, 
drawn  and  heavily  galvanised  In  our 
own  Mill.  Kltaelmans’ long-lasting,  Horso- 
Hlgh,  Bull-Strong,  Pig-Tight  fences  are 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
We  Pay  the  Freight  and  save  you  money  on  every 
rod.  Don’t  fall  to  send  for  our  big  Free  Catalog. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept-230  Munole,  Ind. 


$10,000.00 


An  low  BA 
$10 
For  Hertilrr  A 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW  - 

HERTZLCR  A  ZOOK 

Portable  Q  ill J 
r  _  Wood  uttTf 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
oheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  l  year. 
Money  rofunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  cataloge 

HERTZLCR  A  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Bollovlllo,  Pa. 


Roofing  Products 

Afford  best  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
lightning  and  storms.  Durable-rust-resistant. 

ISCwt.  k  iliV |  V— .  .xv  J  ■  Made  from  Apoi.lo-Kkystonk  Copper  Stool  Galvanized  Sheets— tho 

highest  quality  Gal  vanizod  Sheets  manufactured  for  Culverts,  Silos, 
Tanks,  Roofing,  Spouting,  aud  all  exposed  shoot  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  trade 
marks— it  Indicates  that  Copper  Steel  Is  used.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Kkystonk  Copper  Steel  Rooting  Tin 
Plates  are  specially  adapted  tor  residences  and  public  buildings.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pitts  bur  gh,  j>a. 


25  Cords  a  Day 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.  4 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 

Does  10  men’s  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
bladeeasily removed.  Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Ottawa 
Mfg.Co. 

1869  Wood  SL 

Ottawa. 

■  Kaasas. 


Day  Trial 
lO-Year  Guarantee 


S3* 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  Ill. 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  your  plow 
shares,  cultivates 
points,  axes, 
sickles,  knivea 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 

No  Engine  too  small  for  it. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Special  attachment  for 
grinding  discs  furnished  free. 
Write  for  circular. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  420  ,  Springfield,  O- 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad'.  „rtiser 


We  esteem  The  R.  N.-Y.  highly.  In  Philadelphia 
the  trolley  company  says  their  five-eent  fare  is  the 
biggest  bargain  you  can  get,  but  I  say  The  R.  N.-Y. 
at  $1  a  year.  Best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year. 
New  Jersey.  samxjel  hocking. 

ELL,  for  one  dollar  The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  52 
rides  through  the  homes  and  farms  of  the 
country,  with  many  stops  for  a  pleasant  chat.  That 
means  one  cent,  nine  mills  and  one-fifth  of  a  mill 
per  ride — and  the  going  is  still  good !  We  gave  you 
1.904  pages  last  year,  or  19  pages  for  one  cent.  Ten 
years  ago  the  year’s  volume  contained  1,120  pages. 
Thus  we  gave  you  70  per  cent  increase  at  the  same 
old  price! 

* 

THE  Orange  Co.  (N  Y.)  Pomona  Grange  leads  off 
in  the  campaign  to  repeal  Lie  State  daylight 
saving  law. 

Resolved,  That  Orange  County  Pomona  Grange  de¬ 
mand  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  immediate  repeal  of 
this  State  law,  in  order  that  we  may  continue  to  be  in 
harmony  with  our  National  legislation,  and  that  we  may 
recover  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  which  it  has 
deprived  us. 

The  Senator  and  Assemblymen  from  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  are  instructed  to  vote  for  this  repeal.  We  think 
this  Grange  is  right  in  declining  to  debate  or  argue 
the  matter  any  further.  We  went  all  through  that 

long  ago.  Now  simply  demand  repeal ! 

* 

SOMEONE  should  organize  a  little  team  work 
among  the  various  departments  at  Washington. 
It  is  needed.  The  Attorney  Genei-al  recently  in¬ 
formed  the  public  that  there  had  been  a  general  fall 
in  prices  of  food.  Now  comes  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  with  the  following: 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  LTnited  States  Department  of  Labor 
from  retail  dealers  in  50  cities,  the  average  family  ex¬ 
penditure  for  food  increased  in  all  but  two  of  these 
cities.  In  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  the  decrease  was 
less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  In  Newark,  Peoria 
and  Washington  the  increase  was  less  than  five-tenths  of 
1  per  cent. 

In  some  cities  the  increase  is  over  11  per  cent  since 
the  Government  started  out  io  decrease  the  high  cost 
of  living.  We  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  cru¬ 
sade  that  the  only  effect  would  be  to  cut  down  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer,  and  this  has  proved  true. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  on  its  list  women  in  every  town 
and  city  of  prominence  in  this  country-  We  wrote 
to  many  of  these  housekeepers,  asking  if  food  prices 
had  changed.  Every  one  reports  that  with  the  tem¬ 
porary  exception  of  pork  the  food  they  buy  is  higher 
than  ever.  Some,  who  are  farmers’  wives,  state  that 
prices  for  most  farm  products  are  lower!  Has  any¬ 
one  ever  seen  a  more  pitiful  farce  than  this  big- 
noised  effort  to  kill  the  lion  of  high  prices  by  pulling 

a  few  hairs  out  of  his  tail? 

* 

AT  this  season  we  naturally  think  of  new  things — 
things  which  promise  to  change  life  somewhat 
in  the  future.  A  flock  of  these  things  are  flying  this 
way.  Some  will  be  shot  down  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  but  others  will  continue  to  fly  away  with  some 
of  our  present  “fixed”  habits.  We  have  been  trying 
a  little  electric  grinder.  You  simply  attach  it  to  the 
ordinary  lighting  wire,  pour  in  a  quantity  of  whole 
grain  and  turn  on  the  current.  The  motor  does  the 
work,  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  entire  flour  or 
meal.  By  regrinding  and  sifting  you  may  have  fine 
flour  and  a  coarser  bran  which  makes  a  fine  boiled 
“cereal.”  We  washed  corn,  wheat  or  rye,  dried  in 
the  oven,  and  with  this  simple  device  prepared  a 
flour  excellent  for  bread  or  cakes  at  one-third  the 
price  of  “patent”flour.  The  machine  is  not  yet  man¬ 
ufactured  in  large  numbers,  but  we  think  it  has  a 
great  future.  We  think  the  use  of  this  family  ground 
grain  will  increase,  especially  among  town  and  city 
people  and  bakers.  They  will  simply  buy  the  entire 
grain,  make  their  own  flour,  gain  the  habit  of  eating 
it,  and  save  half  their  flour  hills.  We  are  told  that 
in  England  many  small  farmers  and  gardeners  are 


raising  small  patches  of  wheat  to  be  used  somewhat 
in  this  way.  The  yield  of  wheat  on  good  land  with 
hand  cultivation  is  enormous.  This  is  one  of  the 
changes  we  must  look  for  in  the  future. 

* 

WE  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time  telling 
what  we  plan  to  do  for  1920.  But  yon  have 
learned  to  discount  promises,  and  we  want  no  dis¬ 
count  in  our  family  relations.  It  will  therefore  he 
enough  to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  go  right  ahead 
giving  the  best  service  it  can  muster.  You  will  have 
all  we  have  got  and  all  we  can  buy  or  borrow  in  the 
way  of  honest  and  legitimate  help.  And  we  want 
your  help,  too.  We  do  not  pretend  to  he  any  oracle 
or  great  fountain  of  wisdom.  Someone  who  reads 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  give  you  an  answer  to  any  sensible 
question,  or  sensible  advice  in  any  trouble  which  may 
come  to  you.  Our  work,  as  ever  before,  will  be  to 
find  the  reader  who  holds  the  key  to  your  puzzle 
when  you  let  us  know  your  problem.  So  come — let 
us  start  for  another  pleasant  walk  together  through 
the  good  year  1920. 

* 

SHALL  we  revise  the  common  advice  about  using 
lime  on  sod  or  pasture  ground  and  leaving  it 
there?  There  is  no  doubt  that  lime  is  most  efficient 
when  worked  thoroughly  into  the  soil.  That  being 
true,  the  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  spread  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  harrow  in.  Thus  the  general 
opinion  has  been  that  it  does  not  pay  to  scatter  lime 
on  pastures  or  meadows  unless  it  can  be  worked  into 
the  soil.  We  have  used  burned  lime  in  that  way 
and  found  that  it  usually  forms  a  sort  of  mortar  on 
the  surface — very  little  of  it  working  down  in  wlieic- 
it  was  needed.  During  the  war  the  scarcity  of  labor 
forced  many  farmers  into  experiments.  Some  of 
them  tried  spreading  ground  limestone  over  old 
meadows  or  pastures  which  they  could  not  plow. 
In  many  or  most  of  these  cases  the  lime  has  actually 
given  good  results.  The  good  grasses  and  clovers 
have  come  back,  and  the  yield  of  hay  or  pasture 
grass  has  increased — sometimes  to  the  extent  of  25 
per  cent.  These  results  did  not  always  appear  the 
first  year,  but  they  finally  came.  We  still  think  that 
lime  should  be  worked  into  the  ground  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  put 
burned  lime  on  sod  or  pasture.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  finely  ground  limestone  has  given  good 
results  when  scattered  right  on  the  sod  and  left 
there.  It  would  have  been  more  effective  if  it  could 
have  been  worked  into  the  sod.  This  is  not  always 
possible  in  a  pasture,  but  it  now  seems  sure  that  a 
top-dressing  with  fine  limestone  will  help. 

* 

AT  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  in  New  York,  last  month, 
when  the  community  councils  of  New  York  City 
met  to  discuss  the  strike  of  city  consumers  against 
the  retail  prices  of  milk,  the  president  of  Borden’s 
Farm  Products  Company,  and  also  the  president  of 
Sheffield  Farms,  made  the  statement  that  they  ac¬ 
cepted  all  the  milk  offered  in  times  of  surplus  supply 
5n  order  to  have  a  sufficient  volume  of  milk  for  their 
customers  when  the  supply  was  short.  They  both 
alleged  that  this  is  one  reason  for  the  high  prices 
to  consumers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  accept  all  the 
milk  produced  and  offered  them,  and  they  have  not 
done  so  in  times  of  full  supply  for  the  past  two 
years.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the  milk  of  three 
co-operative  creameries  for  sale,  and  neither  of  these 
companies  takes  it.  The  patrons  of  these  creameries 
are  members  of  the  League,  and  are  accepting  losses 
themselves  while  supporting  the  general  cause.  The 
big  dealers  are  not  accepting  their  milk,  as  they 
asserted  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  meeting. 

* 

“Fair  aud  cold  Tuesday  and  Wednesday”  was  the  re¬ 
port  for  today,  and  putting  faith  in  it,  we  delayed  fixing 
lots  and  gates  and  bunching  the  ewes  in  the  field  with 
their  Winter  quarters’  barn.  This  evening  I  had  an  er¬ 
rand  to  the  cornfield,  and  the  flock  in  the  pasture  next 
stopped  feeding  eagerly  and  ran,  expecting  me  to  throw 
sheaves  of  fodder  over  the  fence  to  them.  Sure  by  their 
greediness  that  they  knew  there  was  a  storm  coming  I 
crossed  the  place  to  the  other  cornfield,  and  the  other 
flock  gave  me  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  It  is  now  10 
p.  m.,  with  four  inches  of  snow,  and  more  coming.  To¬ 
morrow  we  can  wade  around  and  fix  them.  “How  much 
better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep?”  Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  make  mistakes.  Sometimes  he  does  not  know  as 
much  as  a  rabbit.  If  any  of  us  find  we  are  taking  the 
ailment  called  “swelled  head”  a  little  remembrance  of 
the  above  may  allay  it.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 

* 

THEY"  tell  us  that  science  is  “concentrated  sense” 
— using  the  word  with  the  old-fashioned  mean¬ 
ing  of  instinct  or  intuition.  Surely  animals  know 
more  about  the  weather  than  most  humans — tlx. ugh 
the  latter  have  all  the  benefit  of  centuries  of  re¬ 
corded  observation.  We  are  told  of  certain. ants  in 
the  South  that  bring  out  their  eggs  on  sunny  days 
that  they  may  be  incubated  on  the  surface.  When¬ 
ever  these  insects  are  seen  hurrying  to  take  the  eggs 


back  into  the  soil,  humans  may  know  that  a  storm  is 
approaching,  no  matter  how  the  weather  reports 
read.  Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  “man  is  the  only  ani¬ 
mal  that  makes  mistakes.”  Some  people  we  know 
will  dispute  that — as  applied  to  themselves — but  in 
general  it  may  he  said  that  “man”  makes  mistakes 
enough  to  provide  a  fair  average  for  all  the  animal 
kingdom. 

'* 

I  am  mailing  you  a  clipping  from  the  editorial  page 
of  a  great  daily  paper.  You  will  notiee  that  it  states 
the  American  farmers  as  a  mass  are  fabulously  rich. 
I  advise  you  to  call  up  Bellevue  Hospital  and  have 
them  examine  this  man  as  to  his  sanity.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  farmer  who  has  made  millions  farming. 

A.  D.  T. 

IIE  article  referred  to  contains  the  following: 
“After  several  years  of  incomparable  war  crops 
ami  incomparable  prices,  the  American  fanners  as  a 
mass  are  fabulously  rich. 

There  are  some  very  sensible  men  at  Bellevue 
Hospital — a  number  who  were  farm-raised.  They 
know  the  symptoms  of  hopeless  insanity,  and  would 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  examine  such  a  man. 
The  signs  of  the  disease  are  too  much  in  evidence. 
And  yet  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  brain  food  which 
is  being  given  out  to  the  city  people.  The  war  crops 
have  not  been  “incomparable.”  Most  of  us  know 
that  for  the  past  two  years  our  money  crops  have 
been  hardly  up  to  the  average.  Prices  for  some 
products  have  ruled  high.  They  are  now  falling, 
while  the  retail  prices  to  consumers  are  increasing! 
The  cost  of  production  for  all  farm  products  has 
nearly  or  quite  doubled.  There  is  nothing  in  sight 
to  warrant  any  drop  in  the  prices  of  fertilizer,  feed, 
machinery  or  labor,  while  every  farmer  is  haunted 
by  the  thought  that  prices  for  his  products  may  he 
at  any  time  cut  down.  All  this  talk  about  farmers 
being  "fabulously  rich”  is  part  of  a  definite  plan  to 
deceive  the  public.  The  object  is  to  make  the  con¬ 
sumers  believe  that  the  farmers  are  robbers,  and 
that  every  cut  in  retail  prices  must  he  taken  out  of 
the  farmer’s  price — while  the  middlemen  get  the 
same  old  share.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  the 
hopeful  part  of  the  situation  is  that  farmers  are 
now  coming  to  see  the  truth. 

# 

A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  have  written  to  say 
that  they  think  the  National  Grange  turned 
down  the  suggestion  to  meet  with  “organized  labor” 
too  hard  and  without  enough  “diplomacy.”  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  asked  the  Grange  to 
send  delegates  to  a  labor  convention.  Of  course, 
the  object  of  this  was  to  show  the  public  that  far¬ 
mers  are  willing  to  unite  with  organized  labor  in 
a  contest  against  capital.  While  that  was  not  openly 
expressed,  everybody,  including  the  farmers,  knew 
that  acceptance  of  the  invitation  would  mean  just 
that.  The  Grange  rejected  the  invitation  curtly  and 
with  little  attempt  at  explanation.  The  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  at  its  annual 
meeting  followed  the  Grange  and  demanded  that 
President  Gompers  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
publicly  retract  his  statement. that  lie  was  speaking 
for  the  fanners.  The  Farm  Bureau  went  beyond 
the  Grange  in  declaring  that  farmers  are  fully  able 
to  speak  for  themselves — and  will  do  so.  While  we 
do  not  believe  in  any  insolent  or  domineering  policy 
for  farm  organizations,  we  do  think  they  should  he 
firm  and  straightforward,  A  vast  majority  of  our 
farmers  evidently  believe  that  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  has  gone  too  far  in  its  methods  and 
passed  the  limit  of  fair  treatment  of  the  public. 
That  being  so,  'they  prefer  to  have  tlieir  opinions  put 
on  record — straight  from  the  shoulder  and  in  clear 
English.  The  most  necessary  thing  for  farmers  now 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  their  problem  is  big  enough 
to  be  carried  alone — without  any  political  combina¬ 
tion  with  either  labor  or  capital. 


Brevities 

What  books  are  you  planning  to  read  this  Winter? 

Suppose  “capital”  were  to  try  its  hand  at  “striking"? 

Light  the  henhouse  for  the  layers.  Keep  it  dark  for 
the  breeders. 

A  good  test  for  “hot  air” :  See  if  it  can  melt  the  ice 
of  experience  and  still  keep  hot. 

When  any  man  begins  to  think  himself  a  superman 
he  is  merely  training  for  the  part  of  "supe”  which  he 
is  sure  to  play  later. 

They  tell  us  the  farmer  is  both  a  laborer  and  a  cap¬ 
italist.  Right,  but  usually  his  hardest  labor  is  to  find 
someone  to  advance  capital. 

First  the  home,  then  the  community,  then  the  town, 
then  the  country,  then  the  State— then  the  nation.  That 
is  the  program  for  the  farm  organization. 

The  scientists  figure  that  one  cord  of  hickory  wood 
will  produce  as  much  heat  as  one  ton  of  soft  coal.  But 
can  anyone  afford  to  cut  and  handle  a  cord  of  such  wood 
for  the  price  of  the  coal? 
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Figuring  Butterfat  in  Milk 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  pounds  of  butter  there 
are  in  100  lbs.  of  four  per  cent  milk?  IIow  much  will 
TO  lbs.  cream,  containing  28  per  cent  butterfat,  be 
worth  with  butter  at  58  cents  per  pound?  Will  you 
show  me  how  to  figure  the  pounds  of  butter  from  the 
milk  and  cream?  f.  h. 

New  Yoi’k. 

These  frequent  questions  about  the  percentages  of 
fat  in  milk  and  butter  indicate  a  healthy  tendency 
on  the  part  of  dairymen  to  learn  all  the  facts,  and 
we  go  into  details  in  order  to  make  the  important 
subject  clear. 

In  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  there  are,  of  course. 
4  lbs.  pure  butterfat :  but  commercial  butter  may 
contain  only  82.5  per  cent  pure  butterfat  The  other 
17.5  per  cent  is  mostly  water,  with  a  small  percentage 
of  salt  and  curd.  Since  one  pound  of  butter  con¬ 
tains  only  .825  lbs.  of  pure  fat.  in  4  lbs.  fat,  we 
would  have  4  .825  =  4.84  lbs.  butter  in  100  lbs. 

4  per  cent  milk,  assuming  that  the  full  legal  limit 
of  impurities  are  present,  and  no  more. 

In  70  lbs.  cream  containing  28  per  cent  butterfat 
you  have  .28  x  70  =  19.00  lbs.  fat,  and  since  one 
pound  of  butter  contains  .825  lbs.  of  fat  in  19.60  lbs. 
fat.  you  have  19.60  -4-  .825  =  23.7  lbs.  butter,  with 
the  same  assumptions  as  before. 

At  58  cents  per  pound  23.7  lbs.  of  butter  will  come 
to  .58  x  23.7  =  13.74. 

This  is  the  full  amount  of  butterfat  in  the  cream. 
In  practice  you  will  leave  some  fat  in  the  milk  and 
cream,  and  the  amount  of  the  loss  will  depend  on 
the  machinery  and  the  skill  used  by  the  butter- 
maker.  The  fat  lost,  in  skimming  varies  from  .01 
(1-100)  of  one  per  cent  to  .5  (*4)  of  one  per  cent, 

The  amount  of  butter  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
fat  is  called  “over-run.”  In  the  above  case  the 
over-run  would  be  .84  of  a  pound  of  butter  in  100 
lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk.  There  would  be  4  lbs.  but¬ 
terfat  and  .84  (84-100)  of  a  pound  of  water,  salt 
and  curd. 

To  find  the  exact  over-run  in  any  given  case,  first 
find  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  by  the  Babcock 
test.  Multiply  this  percentage  by  the  weight  of  milk 
to  find  the  weight  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Weigh  the 
butter  when  worked  and  salted.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weight  of  butter  and  the  weight  of  fat 
will  be  the  over-run.  If  this  over-run  is  divided  by 
the  weight  of  fat  we  will  have  the  percentage  of 
over-run  on  the  fat  basis. 

As  a  basis  for  estimating  prices,  no  allowance  for 
waste  need  be  made,  because  the  milk  is  all  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the 
fat. 


The  Land  Drainage  Amendment 

At  the  last  election  in  New  York  State  the  people 
voted  on  what  is  called  the  “drainage  amendment” 
to  the  State  constitution.  The  following  is  a  fail- 
abstract  of  this  amendment.  At  the  election  718,150 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  and  590,134  against : 

Section  7.  When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for 
any  public  use,  the  compensation  to  be  made  therefor, 
when  such  compensation  is  not  made  by  the  State,  shall 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury,  or  by  the  supreme  court  with 
or  without  a  jury,  but  not  with  a  referee,  or  by  not  less 
than  three,  commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  of  record, 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Private  roads  may  be 
opened  in  the  manner  to  he  prescribed  by  law ;  but  in 
every  case  the  necessity  of  the  road  and  the  amount 
of  all  damage  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof 
shall  be  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  freeholders,  and 
such  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be  benefited.  [Gen-, 
end.]  The  use  of  property  for  the  drainage  of  swamp 
oi  agricultural-  lands  is  declared  to  he  a  public  use.  and 
general  laws  may  be  passed  permitting  the  owners  or 
occupants  of  swamp  or  agricultural  lauds  to  construct 
and  maintain  for  the  drainage  thereof,  necessary  drains, 
ditches  and  dykes  upon  the  lands  of  others,  under  proper 
restrictions,  on  making  [and  with]  just  compensation, 
and  such  compensation  together  with  the  cost  of  such 
drainage  may  he  assessed,  wholly  or  partly,  against  any 
property  benefited  thereby;  but  no  special  laws  shall  be 

enacted  for  such  purposes.  ,  .  .  .  . 

The  Legislature  may  authorize  cities  to  take  more 
land  and  property  tlmii  is  needed  for  actual  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  laying  out.  widening,  extending  or  relocating 
parks,  public  places,  highways  or  streets,  provided, 
however,  that  the  additional  land  and  property  so 
authorized  to  be  taken  shall  he  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  form  suitable  building  sites  abutting  on  such  park, 
public  place,  highway  or  street.  After  so  much  of  the 
land  and  property  has  been  appropriated  for  such  park, 
public  place,  highway  or  street  as  is  needed  there  oi. 
the  remainder  may  be  sold  or  leased. 

Occupations  of  New  York  Legislators 

The  Now  York  Legislature,  which  meets  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  will  cover,  in  its  members,  a  wide  range  of 
occupations.  If  its  members  were  put  off  togethei 
on  a  desert  island,  they  would  be  cared  for,  from 
the  doctor  to  the  undertaker,  but  a  good  many  of 
the  lawyers  would  be  obliged  to  dig  in  order  to  live. 
The  occupations  given  by  the  51  Senators  are  as 
follows : 

Senate— Merchants,  2;  lawyers,  2G;  real  estate,  5; 
^hatter,  1 ;  druggist.  1 ;  manufacturer,  1 ;  account¬ 
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ant,  1;  architect,  1;  bankers,  3;  business,  1;  civil 
engineer,  1;  near  farmer,  1;  college  professor,  1; 
contractor,  1;  farmer,  1;  insurance,  1;  bookkeeper,  1. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  lawyers  have,  as  usual,  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Senate.  The  one  man  who 
calls  himself  a  farmer  is  Charles  J.  Hewitt  of  Locke. 

In  the  Assembly  of  150  members  we  find  the 
following  list  of  occupations:  Mechanic,  1;.  steam- 
fitter.  1:  lawyers.  49;  machinery  dealer,  1;  news¬ 
papermen,  4;  shoemakers,  2;  real  estate.  10;  farmers. 


portant  resolutions  were  passed,  showing  where  the 
balance  of  the  farmers  of  this  .State  stand  on  leading 
questions  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  first  points  made  was  that  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  does  not  speak  for  the  700.000  farmers  of  this 
State  when  he  urges  the  continued  operation  of  rail¬ 
roads  by  the  Government  in  the  name  of  wage  workers 
and  farmers.  Prompt  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners  was  demanded  by  this  representation,  which 
included  practically  every  county  of  the  State.  Rea¬ 
sonable  returns  on  the  value  of  the  property  and  reason¬ 
able  transportation  fees  were  to  be  made  possible  when 
the  roads  should  be  returned,  according  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 


19;  near  farmers,  6;  tailor,  1;  merchants,  5;  insur¬ 
ance,  8;  undertaker,  1;  clerks.  4;  dentist,  1;  manu¬ 
facturers,  5;  engineers,  2;  launderer,  1;  contrac¬ 
tors.  2;  investigator,  1;  news  agent,  1;  architect,  1; 
builders,  2;  coal  dealer,  1;  fruitgrower,  1;  busi¬ 
ness.  5;  auctioneer,  1;  salesmen.  2;  teachers.  2; 
advertising,  1;  managers,  2;  hotelkeeper.  2:  retired, 
1  :  printer.  1  ;  doctor,  1 ;  banker.  1  ;  bricklayer,  1. 

Nineteen  men  call  themselves  farmers,  but  we 
doubt  if  more  than  six  of  them  could  pass  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  order  to  hold  of¬ 
fice.  A  “near  farmer”  is  one  who  may  own  a  farm, 
but  has  some  other  business  from  which  he  makes 
his  living.  There  are,  however,  several  actual 
fanners  who  will  be  heard  from  this  year.  There 
are  two  women.  Marguerite  L.  Smith  of  New  York, 
a  teacher,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  V.  Gillette  of  Schenec¬ 
tady. 


Rochester  Dairymen  Losing  Money 

The  Rochester  milk  investigation  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  is  nearly  finished,  results  of 
which  indicate  that  the  farmer  in  the  Rochester  terri¬ 
tory  has  been  losing  an  average  of  85  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  or  l.S  cents  per  quart,  on  all  his  milk  produced 
for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1919.  Charging  interest  at 
six  per  cent  and  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
labor  the  survey  shows  he  actually  worked  for  less 
than  11  cents  per  hour.  The  results  are  particularly 
interesting  because  the  survey  was  conducted  by  a  city 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  if  possible  the 
cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  distribution  figures  have  not  yet  been 
completely  summarized,  but  figures  thus  far  given  out 
show  that  the  Rochester  distributor  is  handling  milk  on 
a  small  margin  of  three  mills  per  quart.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  however,  that  the  city  investigation  covered  . 
only  milk,  as  practically  all  dealers  handle  milk  pro¬ 
ducts.  such  as  cream,  skim-milk,  “blended”  cream,  but¬ 
termilk,  ice  cream,  etc.  Some  state  frankly  that  there 
is  more  money  in  cream  and  by-products  than  milk  dis¬ 
tribution.  An  investigation  covering  the  entire  business 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  from  the  producers’ 
and  consumers’  point  of  view. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  the  Rochester  terri¬ 
tory  produce  less  than  5.000  lbs.  per  year.  This  repre¬ 
sents  12  per  cent  of  the  milk  supply.  Seventeen  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  the  cows  produce  over  8,000  lbs.,  aggre¬ 
gating  24  per  cent  of  the  total  supply.  Only  about  six 
per  cent  of  the  cows — approximately  700— produce  over 
9.000  lbs.  per  year.  The  need  of  severe  culling  and 
better  breeding  is  very  apparent. 

rl’he  table  below  indicates  that  the  farmer  lost  over 
S4  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  1.8  cents  per  quart.  Tffie 
average  price  received  was  83.35  per  100.  or  7.2  cents 
per  quart.  It  cost  him.  however,  $4.19  per  100,  or 
about  9  cents  per  quart. 

The  herds  with  high  production  per  cow  and  above 
the  average  in  size  of  herd  were  paying  the  best — that 
is,  they  were  losing  the  farmer  the  least  money.  No 
group  of  farmers,  according  to  the  statistics,  received 
the  cost  of  production.  The  lack  of  silos,  or  provision 
for  succulent  feed,  poor  individuality  of  cows  and  pos¬ 
sibly  less  care  caused  the  Bliss  farmers  in  Wyoming 
County  on  cheaper  land  to  make  less  than  dairymen 
much  nearer  to  Rochester. 

Volume  of  business  and  high  production  are  essential. 
The  farmer  with  19  cows  or  less  produced  milk  at  an 
average  cost  of  85.22  per  100.  Farmers  with  herds 
between  20  and  30  cows  produced  at  84.20  per  100. 
while  farmers  with  large  herds  of  30  or  more  produced 
at  83.47.  Even  they  lost  12  cents  per  100. 

The  farmers  need  81  per  100  over  present  prices  to 
make  dairying  at  all  profitable.  The  problem  is  a 
serious  one  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  sell  out  herds  is  apparent  among  some  farmers 
in  the  Rochester  district.  If  the  consumer  receives  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  dairying  must  be  made  profit¬ 
able.  A  table  showing  costs  and  receipts  is  given  below  : 


TABLE  SHOWING  SUMMARY  OF  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION'  OX 
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Depreciation  on  cows . 

Interest  on  cows  at  6% . 

Grain  and  other  concentrates. 

Succulent  feed . 

Hay  and  other  dry  forage . 

Total  feed  except  pasture.. 
Interest  oh  feed  supplies  at  0% 

Pasture  . 

Bedding  . 

Human  labor . 

Horse  labor  . 

Use  of  buildings . 

Use  of  equipment . 

Bull  service . 

Miscellaneous  costs  ......... 

Total  cost . 

Returns,  except  wholesale  milk 

Net  cost  (difference).. 
Price  received  . 

Loss  . 


Per  Cwt. 

Per  Qt. 

.0756 

.00163 

.1241 

.00267 

1.0721 

.02305 

.6805 

.01463 

.6048 

.01300 

2.3574 

.05068 

.1417 

.00090 

.2424 

.00521 

.1651 

.00355 

1.2116 

.02605 

.0975 

.00210 

.1422 

.00306 

.0791 

.00170 

.0351 

.00075 

.1219 

.00262 

4.6937 

.10092 

.4972 

.01069 

4.1965 

.09023 

3.3550 

.07214 

.8415 

.01809 

LEWIS  A. 

TOAN. 

Federated  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 

At  one  .if  the  important  farmers’  meetings  of  the 
year  in  Syracuse  last  week,  the  two-day  session  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  several  im- 


Other  recommendations  were  that  Congress  should 
tax  imported  beans  so  as  to  protect  the  home  industry ; 
that  Congress  pass  a  pnre-food  law  which  will  require 
all  fabrics  to  be  stamped  to  show  the  material  of  whch 
they  are  made ;  that  the  State  Legislature  and  execu¬ 
tive  officials  give  proper  consideration  to  a  program  for 
the  completion  of  needed  improvements  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  either 
by  bond  issue  or  appropriation  ;  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  farmers  to  co-operate  with  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  on  a  sound  and  educational  program  of 
local  work :  favoring  enactment  of  the  Capper  bill  to 
permit  collective  bargaining  of  farmers;  and  demanding 
adequate  representation  on  all  food  investigating  com¬ 
missions,, 

A  resolution  was  tabled  expressing  confidence  in  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  as  it  was  so  soon 
after  Commissioner  Battle’s  report  as  to  savor  of  poli¬ 
tics. 

A  program  for  1920  covering  seven  sections  of  the 
federation’s  activities  was  discussed  and  adopted.  It 
covers  fields  of  organization,  education,  legislation,  mar¬ 
keting  and  transportation,  and  demanded  a  repeal  of 
the  daylight  saving  statute  now  on  our  books.  Better 
food  legislation,  severer  penalties  for  food  adulteration, 
opposition  to  health  insurance  and  more  stringent  laws 
against  trespassing  were  included  on  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  with  few 
changes  from  last  year’s  official  list.  S.  L.  Strivings 
of  Wyoming  County  is  president ;  H.  E.  Babcock  of 
Ithaca,  secretary ;  II.  C.  McKenzie,  treasurer.  Direc¬ 
tors  to  the  American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  are: 
Mr.  Strivings.  F.  M.  Smith  of  Otsego,  Mr.  McKenzie 
and  Elwood  Titus  of  Nassau  County.  M.  G.  F. 


The  Delaware  School  Law ;  the  Grange 

Favors  It 

Referring  to  your  editorial  relative  to  the  new  school 
law  of  Delaware,  you  might  be  interested  to  know  what 
action  the  Delaware  State  Grange  took  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  its  forty-fifth  annual  session  in  Dover,  Decem¬ 
ber  9.  10  and  11.  The  committee  on  education  made 
the  following  reports,  and  the  reports  were  adopted  : 

“There  is  no  subject  in  Delaware  that  is  more  dis¬ 
cussed  at  present  than  education.  Now,  when  we  have 
a  chance  to  get  better  schools,  something  for  which  we 
have  always  asked,  and  worked,  it  seems  that  many  of 
us  are  not  willing  to  support  them.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  increase  in  taxes  for  better  schools  should 
coincide  with  the  increase  that  comes  from  the  depre¬ 
ciated  dollar  of  this  year.  That  the  latter  alone  would 
have  more  than  doubled  taxes  is  lost  sight  of  behind  the 
fact  that  the  better  school  conditions  call  for  money. 
Statistics  tell  ns  that  we  have  been  sorely  in  need  of 
a  changed  school  system  in  Delaware.  Now  that  it  is 
within  our  grasp,  do  not  let  us  turn  it  down.  We 
earnestly  recommend  that  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor 
of  the  school  law  and  that,  we  give  it  our  undivided 
support. 

“In  the  new  school  code  adopted  by  this  State  we 
have  a  broad  foundation  laid  upon  which  the  Grange 
should  assist  in  erecting  an  educational  structure  that 
will  provide  the  necessary  training  for  future  teachers, 
as  well  as  giving  the  child  of  today  his  or  her  chance. 
After  passing  through  a  12-year  school  course  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  class  of  teachers  demanded  by  the 
present  code,  and  supplementing  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  by  the  training  along  technical  lines  made 
so  easy  of  acquirement  through  the  co-operation  of 
Delaware  College,  even  a  young  teacher  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  school  over  which  she  presides.  At  the 
present  time,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
teachers,  a  great  many  of  the  children  of  our  State  are 
at  the  mercy  of  instructors  who  are  themselves  totally 
unprepared  and  inefficient,  many  of  them  not  having 
had  the  benefits  of  even  high  school  courses.  In  such 
cases  the  children  are  merely  wasting  their  time,  or 
gaining  wrong  ideas  that  will  have  to  he  revised. 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the  code  in  which  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  beginning  teachers  are  comparatively 
low.  in  order  to  maintain  the  position  and  receive  the 
increased  emoluments  a  teacher  will  be  required  to 
receive  additional  training,  which  in  itself  necessitates 
constant  contact  with  professional  ideas  and  constant 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  professional  power. 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the  code  in  which  the  re¬ 
education  meant  a  financial  outlay  that  placed  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  from  a  farm  home. 
Under  the  present  system  every  child,  regardless  of 
financial  status,  creed  or  color,  stands  an  equal  chance 
with  every  other  child.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled 
a  long  stride  will  have  been  made  toward  the  goal  of 
good  citizenship,  placing  the  coming  men  and  women 
of  the  State  upon  a  plane  where  they  can  proudly  lift 
their  heads  and  say.  ‘I  am  a  citizen  of  Delaware.’ 

“The  committee  recommends  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Mr.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  for  his  personal 
interest  and  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  children  of 
this  State. 

“The  committee  heartily  concurs  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Worthy  Master  that  we  declare  ourselves  in 
favor  of  the  school  law  and  give  it  our  earnest  support.” 

TIIE  OPINION  OF  A  FARMER 

School  taxes  under  the  new  school  code  are  being 
paid  this  month  to  save  a  discount  of  five  per  cent, 
which  will  be  added  on  if  not  paid  before  January  1. 
School  taxes  have  increased  several-fold  under  the  new 
school  laws.  The  tax  on  a  cevtaiu  farm  and  stock 
kept  on  the  same  five  years  ago  was  $0.  This  year  on 
the  same  farm  and  amount  of  stock  it  was  $74.95.  The 
advocates  of  the  new  code  tell  us  our  schools  will  be 
better,  but  many  fail  to  see  how  that  can  be  when  in 
a  number  of  eases  the  same  teachers  have  been  employed 
at  the  same  schools  and  at  the  same  salary.  A  large 
number  of  our  rural  residents  declare  they  will  support 
no  candidate  for  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  to  repeal  the  new 
school  code,  regardless  of  party  politics.  C.  E. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  New  Year 

Singing,  I  hear  the  whole  world  sing 
Afar,  anear,  aloud,  alow, 

“What  to  us  will  the  New  Year  bring,” 
Ah !  would  that  each  of  us  might  know ! 

Is  it  not  truth,  as  old  as  true? 

List !  ye  singers !  the  while  ye  sing. 
Each  year  bringeth  to  each  of  you 

What  each  of  you  would  have  her  bring. 

The  year  that  cometh  is  a  King, 

With  better  gifts  than  the  old  year 
gave ;  - 

If  you  place  on  his  finger  the  holy  ring 
Of  prayer,  the  King  becomes  your  slave. 

*•  — A.  J.  RYAN. 

* 

Popoobn  with  hot  or  cold  milk  is  quite 
as  good  as  any  -ready-prepared  cereal.  It 
is  very  light  and  digestible,  and  one  of 
the  luxuries  that  are  cheap  on  the  farm. 
It  would  be  delicious  with  cream,  but 
when  a  half-pint  bottle  of  light  cream 
costs  28  cents,  it  is  an  unattainable  lux¬ 
ury  for  the  average  consumer, 

♦ 

Fish  kedgeree  is  an  excellent  break¬ 
fast  or  supper  dish.  It  calls  for  1%  cups 
flaked  cooked  fish,  one  egg.  four  table¬ 
spoons  rice,  one  teaspoon  chopped  onion, 
two  tablespoons  dripping  or  other  nice 
fat,  salt  and  pepper.  Wash  rice  and 
drop  slowly  into  fast-boiling  water,  with 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  boil  fast  until 
tender  (about  20  minutes).  Drain  well 
and  dry  in  a  colander.  Boil  the  egg  hard, 
cool  it  in  cool  water  and  chop  it  coarsely. 
Melt  the  fat  in  a  saucepan,  stir  in  the 
cooked  rice,  add  the  fish  and  seasoning. 
Mjake  it  very  hot.  then  add  the  chopped 
egg  and  serve  at  once.  If  onion  is  liked, 
fry  it  lightly  in  the  fat  before  putting  in 
the  rice. 

* 

The  following  is  a  standard  old  recipe 
for  cold  cream  :  One  ounce  white  wax, 
one  ounce  spermaceti,  both  shaved  fine, 
one-fourth  pint  of  oil  of  almonds.  Melt 
slowly  in  an  earthen  vessel  on  the  back 
of  the  stove ;  then  stand  in  a  vessel  of 
warm  water  and  stir  in  gradually  four 
ounces  of  rose  water,  stirring  until  it 
forms  an  emulsion,  and  afterward  until 
it  is  nearly  cold.  Put  in  little  jars.  It 
may  be  perfumed  if  desired  with  oil  of 
lavender.  This  recipe  has  been  used  in 
the  writer’s  family  for  about  seventy 
years,  and  equals  the  best  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  creams. 

* 

A  number  of  well-known  New  Yorkers 
have  started  a  movement  for  a  “Middle 
Class  Union”  in  this  country.  By  “mid¬ 
dle  class”  they  mean  those  who  represent 
neither  unionized  labor  nor  capital — in 
other  words,  the  downtrodden  “Mr.  Com¬ 
mon  People,”  so  often  shown  in  news-* 
paper  cartoons.  Such  a  union  has  al¬ 
ready  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  exactions 
of  capital  and  labor.  Some  worthy  Amer¬ 
icans  seem  x-ather  afraid  of  entering  a 
“middle  class  union”  lest  it  sound  like 
a  confession  of  “middle  class”  social 
standing,  a  form  of  snobbery  that  has  no 
reason  for  being  at  this  time.  We  think 
it  is  time  the  general  public,  who  finally 
pays  all  the  bills,  had  a  recognized  place 
in  public  affairs,  without  reference  to 
political  parties. 


Post  Toasties  Macaroons 

Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  two  cups 
toasties,  one  cup  shredded  cocoanut.  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  egg  yolk  and 
egg  white  separately  until  stiff,  add  the 
white  to  the  yolk,  add  gradually  the  sugar, 
then  the  cocoanut,  toasties,  and  last  the 
vanilla.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon  on  a  bak¬ 
ing  sheet  and  bake  for  five  to  10  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Let  set  until  cool 
and  ithen  remove.  K.  j. 


More  Homemade  Dyes 

Gray  Sumac  Dye. — A  large  iron  kettle, 
must  be  clean  and  free  from  grease.  Soft 
water,  three  pails,  one  large  pail  sumac 
bobs.  Boil  in  water  four  hours,  strain 
through  a  sieve,  return  to  kettle.  Wash 
goods  with  good  soap,  rinse  out  all  soap 
and  boil  thi-ee  hours  in  dye ;  take  out, 
drain  and  air. 

Mordant. — Two  heaping  tablespoons  of 
copperas  dissolved  in  three  pails  of  water. 
Put  the  goods  while  damp  in  the  copperas 
watex%  stirring  and  airing.  If  not  dark 
enough,  boil  in  copperas  bath  again.  The 

shades  of  copperas  may  be  varied  by  dip¬ 
ping  in  an  alum  bath  or  in  strong  soap¬ 
suds.  Dry  before  washing. 

Another  Gray. — One  pound  of  -black 
tea  boiled  in  ii*on  kettle ;  strain  out  the 
grounds.  A  nice  coloi*,  nearly  like  new 
results. 

Onion  Color. — One  pail  of  onion  peel¬ 
ing  (the  outside  hulls),  'boiled  in  iron 
makes  a  yellow  color.  Set  with  alum. 
The  sediment  in  the  water  box  of  an  old- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9761.  Dress  with 
two-piece  skirt,  34 
to  42  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium-size  dress  will 
require  5  yds.  of 
material  36  in. 
wide,  4%  yds.  44, 
3V2  yds.  54.  Width 
of  lower  edge  is  1  % 
yds.  Price  15  cents. 


9617 

0671.  Coat  for 
misses  *  and  6inall 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  4%  yds.  of 
material  36  in. 
wide,  3*54  yds.  44, 
3%  yds.  54,  for  16- 
year  size.  Price  15 
cents. 


V— _/ 

9754.  Ladies’  tunic 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 

9877.  Three-piece 
skirt,  26  to  36  waist. 
The  medium  -  size 
blouse  will  require 
3%  yds.  of  material 
36  in.  wide,  3%  yds. 
44,  2%  yds.  54.  The 
medium  -  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36,  44 
or  54  in.  wide. 
Width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  lower  edge  is 
1  yd.  22  in.  Price 
of  each,  15  cents. 


9to, 

Hot 


9801.  Blouse  with 
panel  effect,  34  to 
42'  bust. 

9807.  Skirt  with 
tunic,  24  to  34 
waist.  The  medium- 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  36  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  44. 
The  medium  -  size 
skirt  will  require 
8%  yds.  of  material 
36  in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
40  or  44,  or  4%  yds. 
of  bordered  material 
SI  in.  wide.  Width 
of  skirt  is  2  yds. 
Price  of  each,  15 
cents. 


Corn  Flake  Cookies 

I  saw  a  request  for  “corn  flake  cookies.” 
This  is  my  recipe :  One  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  three  and  one-half  cups  corn  flakes, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter,  little  salt  and  va¬ 
nilla,  one-half  cup  raisins,  nuts  or  cocoa- 
nut.  Drop  on  buttered  tins,  leaving  room 
to  spread.  mbs.  g.  a.  p. 

This  recipe  for  corn  flake  cookies  is 
copied  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Women’s  Municipal  League  of  Boston : 
Whites  of  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
corn  flakes,  one-half  cup  dried  cocoanut. 
Beat  eggs,  sugar  and  salt  together;  fold 
in  corn  flakes  and  cocoanut.  Drop  from 
spoon  on  tin  "sheet  and  form  roiind  with 
fork  dipped  in  cold  water.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  a  light  brown. 

MRS.  L.  B. 


fashioned  grindstone  boiled  in  an  iron  ket¬ 
tle  and  strained  makes  a  yellow  color. 

Bottle  Green. — One  pail  of  walnut 
shuckvS  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  sevex-al 
hours,  astrained  off,  returned  to  kettle. 
Have  the  goods  clean  and  damp.  Put  in 
the  kettle,  let  soak  overnight,  take  out 
and  air  the  next  day.  Dry,  and  if  not 
dark  enough,  soak  in  the  dye  again  and 
dry.  Repeat  until  dark  enough. 

Nankeen. — An  oi’ange  color  called  nan¬ 
keen  by  our  grandmothers  was  made  by 
dissolving  copperas  in  an  iron  kettle, 
soaking  the  goods  two  or  three  days, 
draining  and  drying  and  dipping  in  strong 
soapsuds,  lye  from  wood  ashes  or  soda 
solution.  The  goods  should  be  dipped  or 
soaked  several  days,  several  times  over, 
before  putting  in  the  lye. 

Maple  Bark  Color. — Soft  maple  bark, 
one  pailful  (the  inside  bark  is  best)  ;  boil 


in  an  iron  kettle  in  three  pails  of  water 
four  hours,  sti-ain  out  the  bark.  Put  the 
thoroughly  washed  goods  in  the  dye,  boil 
three  hours,  stirring  and  airing  with  two 
clean  sticks.  Mordants — Copperas,  two 
tablespoonfuls  dissolved  in  three  pails  of 
soft  water.  When  the  goods  are  gray 
enough,  put  in  the  copperas  bath,  stir  and 
air  thoroughly.  Dx\v  before  washing.  A 
nice  slate  color  will  be  the  result. 

Yellow  goods  dipped  in  strong  blueing 
or  old-fashioned  indigo  dye  makes  a  good 
green.  mbs.  j.  h.  b. 

Armenian  Needle  Point 

'  !’We  have  seen  some  very  attractive 
table  and  sideboard  scarfs  edged  with  a 
heavy  durable  lace  that  puzzled  us,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  neither  woven  nor  crocheted. 
We  found  that  this  was  an  Armenian 
trimming,  known  as  needle  point,  though 
different  from  the  fine  French  or  Belgian 
“real”  lace  known  by  this  name.  We 
have  seen  it  worked  in  embroidery  floss 
as  a  border  for  colored  materials  with 
good  results.  The  following  directions 
and  pictures  are  taken  from  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  ( Australia  V  Leader  : 

One  of  the  laces  which  is  most  popular 
now  because  of  its  simplicity,  beauty  and 
durability,  is  the  commonly  known  Ar- 
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menian  needlepoint  lace.  One  of  its  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  is  its  firmness,  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  weblike  delicacy  ;  it  is 
practically  indestructible,  and  even  when 
cut  the  double  knot  prevents  its  raveling. 

Directions. — The  materials  required  are 
a  sewing  needle  and  sewing  tlmead  Nos.  30 
to  50.  When  the  lace  is  worked  into  any 
fabric  as  a  foundation  a  pointed  needle  is 
used,  but  for  working  succeeding  rows  a 
needle  with  a  round  point  is  preferable. 
For  practice,  work  on  a  piece  of  tape  or 
folded  cloth. 

Hold  the  material  between  your  left 
thumb  and  index  finger.  Hold  the  needle 
between  your  right  thumb  and  index  fin¬ 
ger,  needle  pointing  outside,  away  from 
you,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  first  row 
of  knots  is  worked  from  right  to  left,  as 
shown  in  the  detail,  Fig.  1,  and  the  edg¬ 
ing.  Fig.  5. 

Secure  the  thread  in  the  material.  To 
make  the  Armenian  knot,  put  the  needle, 
point  upward,  partly  through  the  edge  of 
material  (see  Fig.  1),  the  needle  be¬ 
ing  under  the  working  thread.  Take  the 
thread  near  the  eye  of  the  needle,  pass  it 
under  needle  to  left,  then  over  needle  to 
right,  and  pull  needle  through,  drawing 
the  thread  up  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  thus  completing  the  knot.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  Tegular  spacing 
of  each  loop,  making  them  all  alike. 

The  second  ro.w  of  knotting  is  worked 
from  left  to  right,  as  shown  in  the  detail, 
Fig.  2.  and  the  process  is  the  same  as 
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in  the  first  row,  except  that  the  needle  is 
,  put  up  under  the  looped  thread  of  the 
preceding  row.  Fig.  2  shows  the  knot 
in  process  before  thread  is  drawn  up. 

The  size  of  the  knots  vary  according  to 
thread  used  or  size  desired.  For  practise 
work  it  is  best  to  use  medium  weight 
thread ;  but  for  fine  edgings  one  may  use 
Nos.  100  to  200.  Practise  making  these 
loops  until  you  can  make  them  even  and 
in  perfect  triangular  shape.  The  beauty 
of  this  lace  depends  mainly  in  making 
each  loop  as  perfect  and  even  as  it  can 
be  made. 

When  you  wish  to  start  with  new 
thread,  make  a  tight  knot  over  the  last 
knot,  and  later  cut  the  ends  close  to  the 
knot. 

When  working  these  edgings  follow  the 
Illustrations  carefully. 

Edging.— Fig.  3 :  This  is  used  for 
handkerchief  edges.  It  is  one  row  of  the 
triangular  loops  made  directly  over  the 
material,  and  the  process  of  working  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Edging,  No.  4. — Make  one  row  of  loops 
the  length  desired.  Second  row — Make 

1  small  loop  back  in  loop  just  made  (half 
loop),  2  loops,  turn,  make  a  half  loop  in 
the  last  loop  just  made,  make  1  loop,  make 
a  half  loop  in  the  last  just  made.  You  can 
either  cut  your  thread  at  this  point,  skip 

2  loops  and  repeat,  or  bring  down  the 
thi-ead  and  commence  the  next  scallop. 
This  latter  method  makes  an  unusual  and 
pretty  effect. 

Edging,  Fig.  5. — Make  1  row  of  loops 
the  length  desired.  Second  row — Make  4 
loops  over  the.  4  loops  of  first  row;  make 
a  long  loop,  skipping  1  loop  below,  4  loops, 
make  a  long  loop,  skipping  1  loop  below ; 
repeat  across.  Third  row — Make  3  loops 
over  the  4  loops  of  former  row,  4  small 
loops  (picots)  over  the  long  loop,  3  loops 
over  4  loops  ;  repeat  across. 

•Edging.  Fig.  6. — Make  a  row  of  loops 
(from  left  to  right)  the  length  desired, 
make  1  small  loop  in  the  last  loop,*  carry 
thread  to  the  fifth  loop  at  left  and  make  a 
knot  in  the  fifth  loop,  make  4  loops  (knot¬ 
ting  into  the  loops  of  the  first  row  and 
over  the  loose  thread),  make  a  small  loop 
in  the  last  loop  worked,  carry  thread  to 
left  as  before,  and  make  a  knot  into  the 
fourth  loop.  Work  in  this  wray  back  and 
forth  until  one  loop  x-emains,  make  a  small 
knot  in  that  loop  at  the  right,  another 
small  loop  at  the  left,  and  continue  the 
small  loops  down  the  left  side  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  as  shown  in  the  completed  triangle 
in  the  illustration ;  make  one  loop  and  re¬ 
peat  from  *. 

Edging,  Fig.  7. — Over  two  strands  of 
thread,  make  a  row  of  loops.  Second  row 
— (5  loops,  1  long  loop  over  the  loop  below, 

6  loops,  etc.  Third  row — 5  loops,  5  small 
loops  over  long  loop,  5  loops,  etc.  Fourth 
row — 1  loops,  1  long  loop  to  center  picot 
on  long  loop  of  previous  row,  1  long  loop 
to  next  group  of  loops,  4  loops,  etc.  Fifth 
row — 3  loops,  5  small  loops  over  each  long 
loop,  etc.  Sixth  row — 2  loops,  3  long 
loops,  knotted  into  picots  on  long  loops 
below,  etc.  Seventh  row — 1  loop,  5  picot 
loops  over  each  long  loop,  etc. 

Home  Sausage  Making 

Everyone  likes  sausages,  especially  the 
good  old  homemade  sausage  which  is  pre- 
pared  at  butchering  time.  The  meat 
trimmings,  scraps,  etc.,  may  in  this  way 
be  converted  into  a  really  delicious  food. 
Our  best  pork  sausage  is  made  by  using 
three  parts  lean  to  one  part  fat,  prefer¬ 
ably  that  taken  from  along  the  backbone. 
Remove  all  gristle  and  bone  and  cut  into 
small  strips ;  .do  not  put  any  water  aboxit 
meat,  if  possible,  and  avoid  letting  meat 
freeze  before  grinding  into  sausage  and 
seasoning. 

Seasoning  is  largely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal  taste,  but  one  that  will  please  most 
persons  is  salt,  red  pepper,  black  pepper, 
sage  and  a  small  bit  of  saltpeter.  This 
is  used  to  preserve  the  bright  red  color  of 
the  meat.  For  25  lbs.  of  meat,  cut  up 
and  make  ready  for  chopping,  use  one- 
half  pound  of  salt,  two  ounces  black  pep¬ 
per,  one  teaspoon  of  cayenne  pepper,  and 
one  ounce  of  pulverized  sage,  preferable 
the  home-grown  leaves  rubbed  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  one  teaspoon  of  saltpeter.  Sprinkle 
well  through  the  meat  befoi-e  putting 
through  the  grinder.  This  will  distribute 
the  seasoning  better  thau  can  be  done  by 
mixing  with  the  hands,  also  lessens  the 
work. 

Sausage  for  immediate  use  may  be 
kept  in  stone  jars,  crocks  or  iu  small  cloth 
bags,  like  those  our  grandmothei’s  used 
to  make.  If  these  are  used,  pack  sausage 
in  tight  and  dip  bags  into  hot  fat  [Or  par¬ 
affin. — Eds.],  which  will  fill  all  crevices 
and  pi’oteet  from  the  air.  Fill  jars  or 
crocks  to  within  one  inch  of  top  and  pour 
over  melted  lard.  Pack  sausage  tight,  so 
as  to  leave  no  air  spaces  which  might 
mold. 

If  fresh  beef  is  available,  one-fourth 
beef  may  be  used  with  good  results.  If 
desired  to  keep  sausage  for  Summer  use, 
make  into  cakes  as  for  frying,  cook  until 
nearly  done  and  pack  closely  in  heated 
fruit  jars,  cover  with  fat  in  which  fried 
and  seal.  This  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet 
all  Summer. 

For  an  excellent  quality  of  homemade 
bologua,  use  three  parts  beef  and  two 
parts  pork.  For  50  lbs.  use  1  lb.  salt, 
three  ounces  black  pepper  and  a  bit  of 
garlic,  mace  or  any  other  seasoning  de¬ 
sired.  Chop  and  mix  well,  let  set  for 
two  days,  so  that  seasoning  may  pene¬ 
trate,  work  in  one  gallon  of  water  and 
stuff  in  casings  or  muslin  bags.  Smoke 
until  a  good  brown  color,  drop  in  boiling 
water  for  one  hour,  let  cool,  dip  in  melted 
lard  and  hang  in  a  cool  place. 

MRS.  LILLIE  YORK. 
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Notes  from  Vermont 

Tonight  is  the  end  of  another  busy 
■week,  and  I  have  been  braiding  palm  leaf 
hats  while  reading  our  papers  and  won¬ 
dered  if  there  were  any  more  braiders 
among  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  It  used 
to  be  quite  an  industry  in  some  parts  of 
New  England. 

We  are  in  a  fern  picking  section,  and 
good  pickers  get  from  40  to  00  bunches 
an  hour,  and  receive  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  bunch  of  25  fronds.  Our  boys  car¬ 
ried  a  few  bunches  down  yesterday  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  dealer  said  he 
had  taken  in  30  cratesful  that  day.  Three 
months  of  picking  brings  to  the  vicinity 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Husband  and  son  have  been  peeling 
wild  cherry  bark  these  cloudy  days,  but 
the  bark  dries  slowly.  Prices  for  bark 
are  not  as  good  as  last  year  as  yet,  but 
the  trees  grow  along  the  fences  and  in 
pastures,  and  it  is  an  improvement  to 
cut  them  out,  and  also  get  rid  of  a  feed¬ 
ing  place  of  the  tent  caterpillar.  The 
two  have  worked  at  it  odd  jobs  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  and  have  about  a  ton  of 
bark  dried,  sacked  and  tagged.  It  will 
net  about  $125.  Perhaps  this  may  en¬ 
courage  someone  else  to  try  the  bark 
business,  and  besides,  there  is  nearly 
enough  house  wood  cut  to  last  us  half 
the  Winter. 

I  was  glad  to  read  the  editorial  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  farm  should  be  credited 
with  the  produce  consumed.  And  why 
do  so  few  farmers  raise  a  good  garden? 
We  had  a  half  acre  of  garden  vegetables 
for  our  family  of  seven,  and  I  know  we 
never  could  have  afforded  to  buy  the 
vegetables  we  consumed.  Ted’s  cabbage 
grew  finely.  We  gave  a  neighbor  some 
plants,  and  the  worms  troubled  his,  but 
we  never  had  to  do  anything  to  ours  to 
kill  the  worms,  but  every  afternoon 
Dandy  Drake,  his  wife  and  seven  children 
promenaded  up  and  down  between  the 
rows,  snapping  at  something.  They  did 
not  eat  the  cabbages,  so  concluded  they 
ate  the  worms.  If  they  do  we  shall  like 
our  Indian  Runnel's  better  than  ever. 

The  boys  gathered  about  300  cabbages 
today,  and  we  have  eaten  and  given  away 
at  least  another  hundred.  The  Jersey 
Wakefield  began  to  crack  open  perhaps  10 
days  ago,  hut  they  held  out  well  in  spite 
of  the  rain.  The  Greenback  with  us 
makes  the  hardest,  largest  heads ;  one 
weighed  12  pounds.  The  season  was  not 
quite  long  enough  for  the  Red  Rock  to 
get  full  size,  but  they  are  verily  rocks. 
The  Savoy  should  have  been  sown  earlier, 
too.  We  know  that  much  more  than  we 
did  last  Spring. 

School  began  Tuesday,  as  the  directors 
could  not  find  a  teacher  before,  and  these 
cabbages  were  only  across  the  road  from 
the  schoolhouse,  and  to  us  it  has  been 
pitiable  to  think  the  parents  would  not 
provide  vegetables  for  their  children,  as 
they  easily  could.  One  child  found  a 
cabbage  broken  over,  and  took  it.  cut 
out  a  tiny  piece  and  gave  to  two  others 
and  ate  every  bit  of  the  rest  himself.  A 
little  girl  found  a  cabbage  a  cow  had 
bitten  into,  arid  she  knelt  down  in  the 
mud  and  chewed  off  some.  Laddie  came 
home  and  told  me  about  her,  so  I  gave  her 
two  large  heads,  and  her  little  brother 
clawed  (there  is  no  other  word  to  des¬ 
cribe  it)  into  one  and  filled  his  mouth 
and  hands.  They  are  not  poor  people, 
they  buy  lavishly  from  the  store,  but 
would  never  think  to  buy  or  raise  the 
various  vegetables  the  children  crave. 

I  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  the  human  race  will  be  as  careful 
in  the  human  family  as  they  are  in  the 
breeding  and  balanced  rations  of  the  other 
animals.  In  one  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  delightful,  homey,  old-fashioned 
stories  she  tells  us :  “One  must  be  a 
good  animal  before  he  can  be  a  good 
man.”  The  continued  wet  weather  has 
been  a  trial  to  our  dispositions,  harvest¬ 
ing  has  been  delayed  and  some  crops  in¬ 
jured.  We  took  a  50-mile  trip  in  the 
Fall  and  everywhere  saw  and  heard  the 
same,  potatoes  fair,  but  rotting  more  or 
less;  corn  was  fine,  but  this  wet  weather 
is  molding  and  rotting.  We  saw  but  one 
field  of  wheat,  and  the  green  sprouts 
were  visible  in  the  shock. 

Everywhere  there  was  an  abundance  of 
berries  and  wild  fruit  except  apples. 
Sugar  was  scarce,  but  things  were  canned 
by  the  cold  pack  method.  One  friend  said 
she  always  burned  her  hands  lifting  the 
cans  from  the  hot  water,  so  1  showed  her 
a  hook  made  from  rather  heavy  plain 
fence  wire,  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
being  wound  around  a  piece  of  wood  for 
a  handle. 

In  a  catalog  I  noticed  a  tool  for  edging 
grass  beside  walks  and  around  flower 
beds.  It  was  almost  exactly  like  an  old- 
fashioned  chopping  knife,  and  I  found  it 
worked  fine. 

Some  are  rejoicing  because  the  canning 
season  is  over,  but  more  are  learning  to 
can  the  year  around.  I  can  every  month 
of  the  year.  This  week  it  was  14  bottles 
of  beet  and  cabbage  relish;  then  there  are 
a  lot  of  citrous  to  preserve,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  some  of  our  small  carrots  in 
carrot  marmalade.  By  that  time  some  of 
the  cans  will  be  empty,  ready  to  fill  with 
squash,  pumpkin  or  apple,  or  perhaps 


meat  and  mincemeat.  This  year  there 
are  red  cabbage  pickles  to  make,  and  the 
boys  want  me  to  can  some  cabbage. 

When  I  notice  the  many  Government 
bulletins  quoted  I  wonder  if  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  library  of  useful  information 
that  is  ours  for  the  asking.  Every  house¬ 
wife  should  have  the  bulletins  on  canning, 
preserving,  jelly  making  and  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  if  the  directions 
are  exactly  followed  success  is  sure. 

The  subject  of  keeping  the  boys  on  the 
farm  is  one  each  family  must  solve  for 
itself,  but  if  boys  think  home  is  the  best 
place  on  earth  they  will  not  be  impatient 
to  leave.  This  year  the  boys  had  two 
fine  watermelons,  next  year  they  plan  to 
have  quite  a  patch.  The  Early  Spanish 
peanuts  set  full;  now  the  boys  wonder 
if  they  are  ripe  enough  to  grow  next 
year.  The  Japanese  radishes  are  not  30 
inches  long,  but  did  well,  but  are  too 
“smarty”  for  us.  The  gourds  are  a  de¬ 
light,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
colors  that  afford  two-year-old  Junior 
hours  of  pleasure.  These  are  little  things 
all,  but  if  they  bind  the  household  nearer 
together,  is  it  a  little  thing? 

If  there  is  a  shady  place  to  beautify  a 
trip  to  the  woods  in  Fall  will  give  you 
plants  to  bloom  next  Spring.  The  chil¬ 
dren  can  tell  you  where  the  dog-tooth 
violet,  Spring  beauties,  wake-robins,  He- 
paticas  and  jack-iii-the-pulpit  grows,  then 
take  a  lesson  from  Mother  Nature  and 
give  them  as  homelike  a  place  as  possible. 

The  many  questions  about  removing 
wild  trees  for  transplanting  reminds  me 
of  the  experience  of  a  frieinj.  He  said 
when  he  was  at  home  they  wanted  a  row 
of  mixed  native  trees,  so  while  the  ground 
was  yet  frozen  in  the  Spring  he  selected 
his  trees,  cut  a  block  of  soil  around  each 
one,  and  lifted  them  that  way.  He  said 
he  set  them  about  twice  as  near  each 


other  as  he  wanted  them,  expecting  half 
would  die.  but  almost  everyone  lived. 

Those  who  have  tried  it  fail  to  winter 
Cannas  in  the  cellar  in  our  long  Winters, 
but  the  most  successful  one  I  know  lets 
the  frost  kill  the  leaves,  lifts  the  roots 
and  sets  them  in  tubs  of  dirt,  just  as  they 
are  to  be  started  next  Spring.  These  are 
placed  in  a  light  frost-proof  room  and 
water  enough  given  to  keep  them  just 
barely  alive  until  perhaps  April.  This 
has  been  successful  with  me. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Holiday  Candies 

Part  II. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Fudge. — Put  -the  white 
of  an  egg  in  a  measuring  cup  and  add  to 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  then  pour 
into  a  dish  and  beat  in  one  pound  of 
confectioner’s  sugar  gradually  until  it 
forms  a  thick  paste.  Flavor  it  with 
orange  juice  and  mix  with  it  chopped  al¬ 
monds,  dates  and  figs.  Cut  into  squares. 

Maple  Nougat. — Take  three  eupsful  of 
maple  syrup  and  one  cupful  of  water, 
then  add  four  tablespo'onsful  of  glucose 
and  boil  until  it  forms  a  hard  ball  when 
tried  in  water.  Beat  up  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  add  them 
to  the  boiling  syrup  and  stir  until  the 
mass  is  very  thick,  then  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  orange  flower  water,  half  a  cupful 
of  chopped  angelica,  half  a  -cupful  of 
chopped  English  walnut  meats  and  stir 
well.  Pour  into  a  frame  lined  with  wafer 
paper,  put  wafer  paper  on  the  top.  then 
put  a  board  and  weights  on  that.  When 
half  cold  slip  around  frame  with  a  knife, 
turn  out  and  cut  into  neat  bars  or  squares 
with  sharp  knife.  Wrap  each  bar  or 
square  in  waxed  paper. 

Peanut  Brittle. — One  cupful  syrup,  one 
tablespoonful  vinegar,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla,  one 
cupful  freshly  roasted  peanuts,  halved. 
Cook  the  syrup,  vinegar  and  salt  in  a 
saucepan  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold 
water  forms  a  soft  ball.  Put  peanuts  and 
this  syrup  into  an  iron  skillet  and  stir  the 
mixture  until  the  syrup  becomes  a  golden 
brown.  Remove  it  from  the  heat  and  add 
the  vanilla.  Pour  the  candy  into  a  shal¬ 
low  buttered  pan  and  spread  it  out  into 
a  tlnn  sheet.  Allow  it  to  cool,  then  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  pan  aud  crack  it  into 
pieces. 

Cocoanut  Candy.— Two  eupsful  of  sy¬ 
rup,  three  eupsful  of  cocoanut  aud  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Put  the 
syrup  with  the  water  into  a  saucepan  and 
let  it  dissolve.  Boil  it  for  five  minutes, 
then  strain,  add  the  cocoanut,  set  the 
saucepan  again  on  the  fire  and  stir  till 
the  candy  rises,  then  spread  on  sheets  of 
writing  paper  which  have  been  warmed 
before  the  fire,  and  before  ibu  candy  is 


quite  cold  take  it  off  the  paper  and  cut 
in  squares. 

Cocoanut  Balls. — Boil  together  one 
quart  of  syrup  and  a  pint  of  water,  wash¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  pan  when  it  is  first 
boiling  with  a  brush  dipped  in  cold  water. 
Boil  without  stirring  till  the  syrup  sugars 
when  tried  in  a  little  cold  water.  Stir 
in  one-half  cupful  chopped  cocoanut,  then 
roll  into  small  balls. 

Fruit  Paste. — Put  through  a  meat  chop¬ 
per  enough  cherry,  peach  or  quince  pre¬ 
serves  to  make  a  half  pint  with  the 
juice.  Ileat  fruit  and  add  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  gelatin  previously  softened 
in  very  little  cold  water.  Stir  well  and 
continue  stirring  until  it  begins  to  cool 
and  thicken,  then  pour  into  oiled  dish  to 
make  a  layer  one  inch  thick.  Let  dry 
slowly,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  place  in 
a  box  with  waxed  paper  between  the 
layers.  A  mixture  of  dried  apricots  and 
dates  may  be  used  for  this  paste.  Wash 
apricots  and  soak  over  night  in  enough 
water  to  cover.  Pour  off  water,  bring 
it  to  a  boil,  pour  over  apricots  and  let 
stand  until  cold.  Put  apricots  and  dates 
through  meat  chopper,  and  proceed  with 
the  proportions  as  given. 

Honey  Candy. — Place  in  a  saucer  % 
lb.  of  chopped  hazel  nuts,  2  lbs.  of  chopped 
almonds,  (4  lb.  of  grated  chocolate,  table- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon  and  a  pint  of  honey. 
Boil  together  till  thick  and  smooth,  let 
cool  and  roll  out  on  confectioner’s  sugar, 
cut  into  little  rounds  aud  dry  slowly  in 
a  moderate  oven.  iielen  a.  lynan. 


Social  Interests  on  the  Farm 


Perhaps  the  experience  and  efforts  of 
myself  and  neighbors  in  keeping  our  young 
people  on  the  farms  and  interesting  them 
in  the  good  of  the  home  community  at  all 
times  may  be  interesting.  The  experi¬ 
ment  and  its  results  became  widely 
known  and  brought  many  visitors,  at  first 
out  of  curiosity,  later  because  they  en¬ 
joyed  it.  It  certainly  solved  our  rural 
problem  for  us.  as  to  how  to  keep  the 
young  people  interested  on  the  farm.  Ours 
is  a  somewhat  scattered  community  of 
large  farms  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
New  York  State.  These  farms  for  the 
most  part  keep  large  or  fair-sized  dairies, 
therefore  “chore  time”  is  nearly  always 
at  hand,  or  seems  to  be,  if  one  wishes  to 
go  to  a  place  at  any  distance  and  puts  a 
veto  on  any  outside  amusements  away 
from  home. 

In  our  midst  stood  an  old,  dilapidated 
church  (a  Seventh-Day  Baptist),  most 
of  whose  members  were  dead,  moved 
away,  or  else  turned  into  some  other 
creed.  No  services  were  held  within 
three  or  four  miles,  and  but  few  of  the 
residents  were  able  to  attend.  The  young 
people,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of 
40,  ranging  in  ages  from  12  to  25  years,  • 
beside  a  number  of  small  children,  had i 
no  place  to  attend  either  Sunday  school 
or  preaching  on  Sunday,  or  any  ‘place  to 
spend  an  evening  where  they  could  be-; 
come  better  acquainted  and  enjov  each 
other’s  society.  1 


Musterole— Keep 
It  Handy  on 
theMedicineShelf 

For  headache  or  neuralgia 
—for  rheumatism— for  sud¬ 
den  colds  or  sore  throats, 
Musterole  offers  quick  re¬ 
lief. 

Musterole  has  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  old-time  mustard 
plaster  but  is  without  the 
sting,  burn  or  blister. 

It  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  from  oil  of  mustard  and  a  few 
home  simples  and  is  easy  to  use. 

All  you  do  is  rub  gently  over 
the  spot  where  there  is  pain  or 
congestion. 

Almost  instantly  your  pleasant¬ 
ly  tingling  skin  tells  you  that  good 
old  Musterole  has  begun  its  heal¬ 
ing  work. 

9  After  the  first  warm  glow 
comes  a  soothing,  lasting  cool¬ 
ness,  but  way  down  deep  under¬ 
neath  the  coolness,  Musterole  has 
generated  a  peculiar  heat  which 
disperses  congestion  and  sends 
your  pain  away. 

Try  it  for  those  many  ills  for 
which  grandma  used  a  mustard 
plaster.  It  quickly  loosens  up  a 
cough.  It  reduces  inflammation 
in  cases  of  sore  throat.  It  relieves 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  stiff  neck,  sore  mus¬ 
cles,  sprains  and  strains.  It  often 
prevents  pneumonia. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 


At  last  a  plan  was  devised  by  a  man,  j 
a  natural  leader  of  men,  an  intelligent ! 
(  hristian,  with  a  family  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  two  sous.  This  plan  was  talked ' 
over  with  the  other  neighbors,  and  invi¬ 
tations  were  given  to  all  to  met  at  his 
house  the  following  Sunday  evening  at  I 
7 :30  to  organize  a  meeting  to  be  held ' 
at  the  different  homes,  always  on  Sundav  , 
evenings,  to  be  known  as  the  Civic  Bet¬ 
terment  League,  whose  motto  is  “Do  good  | 
to  whoever,  whatever  and  when  you  can.”.! 
About  a  dozen  people  responded  to  the 
first  invitation.  A  president,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  secretary  and  treasurer  were  elected, 
a  collection  taken,  songs  (hymns)  sung, 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  was  read,  dis- ; 
cussed  and  explained,  prayer  offered  and ! 
a  place  of  meeting  selected  for  the  next  , 
week.  A  leader  was  selected  to  prepare  I 
a  literary  program  which  should  consist  1 
of  readings,  recitations,  hymns  aiul  a  dis-, 
cussion  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  The1 
work  of  these  programs  was  to  be  given 
to  the  young  people  to  select,  and  all  re-  j 
sponded  to  the  task.  At  the  close  of  the  i 
meeting  the  name  of  each  enrolled  mem- j 
her  was  called  by  the  secretary,  after  the 
reading  of  the  minutes,  and  each  respond¬ 
ed  by  repeating  a  verse  or  passage  from  1 
the  Bible.  After  the  second  meeting  a 
social  was  arranged  for,  which  cncour-j 
aged  the  young  men  to  spend  their  ice 
cream  money  at  home  instead  of  in  town. 
Soon  these  meetings  became  too  largely 
attended  to  be  held  at  private  houses,  and  , 
as  it  was  becoming  warmer  weather,  the 
old  church  was  opened.  a“bee”  was  made 
and  it  was  cleared  of  rubbish,  cleaned, 
and  the  meetings  were  held  there. 

It,  then  became  evident  what  our  leader 
had  in  his  mind  when  those  collections  were 
taken  up  aud  ice  cream  and  other  socials 
held  ;  the  money  was  used  in  purchasing 
singing  books,  lesson  quarterlies,  lights 
and  repairs  on  the  old  church.  Once  in 
two  weeks  a  social  was  held,  and  the  al¬ 
ternate  week  a  party  was  held  at  one  or 
another  of  the  homes.  As  the  clays  be¬ 
came  longer  a  Sunday  school  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  held  at  fi  F.  M.  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  the  small  children  to  go  home  before 
the  league  meeting.  As  the  Summer  ad¬ 
vanced  picnics  were  held,  drives  planned 
and  entertainments,  plays,  etc.,  gotten  up 
and  given  in  public,  aud  the  result  finan-j 
cially  was  that  in  one  year  $289  had  been1 
kept  in  this  community,  which  was  used 
for  the  betterment  of  the  surroundings! 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  spent  in 
some  other  town,  or  in  some  movie  house 
of  doubtful  benefit.  Everyone  of  these 
young  people  is  contented,  aud  when  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  change,  they  have  a  different 
plan  fnc.au  entertainment.  Jessie.  I 


COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  ^ 

Free  within  3rd  zone  *300  miles)  " 

4th  zone  37c  lb — 5th  zone  39c  ..  m  ]  k 

lb.— 6th  zone  41c  lb. — 7tli  zone 
43c  lb  — 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N. Y. Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm,  sanitary  .odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
steel  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com- 
plete  ready  to  operate,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
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Her  Year’s  Profit 


What  counts  most  for  the  dairyman  is  the  yearly 
profit  per  cow — this  year  and  next. 

Profit  through  use  of  home  grown  feeds. 

Profit  in  feeds  purchased  at  lowest  cost  per  unit 
of  nutrition . 

Profit  in  avoiding  waste  by  the  proper  balance  of 
nutrients,  for  maintenance  and  milk  production. 

Profit  in  value  of  the  cow. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  produces  these  profits  by: 
Classifying  the  home  grown  roughages  according  to  their 
nutritive  values;  preparing  a  feed  to  form  a  balanced  ration 
with  each  class;  taking  advantage  of  market  conditions  in 
securing  ingredients  which  will  combine  to  furnish  the 
required  standards  at  lowest  cost;  providing  feeding  tables 
scientifically  prepared,  showing  how  to  feed  to  maintain 
physical  condition  and  insure  the  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  each  cow  is  capable. 

The  feeds  are: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed,  to  be  fed  with  ensilage 
pasturage,  green  fodder,  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed,  to  be  fed  with 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Tamworth  Hog 

I  want  to  know  about  the  Tamworth 
hog.  What  are  their  principal  qualities? 
Would  it  be  well  to  cross  them  with  the 
Chester  White  or  Berkshire?  Would 
such  a  cross  make  good  hogs  for  fattening 
purposes?  c. w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Tamworths  are  bacon  type  hogs 
and  noted  for  their  rustling  qualities. 
They  do  not  mature  as  young  as  Duroc 
Jersey.  Chester  White  or  Berkshire, 
neither  are  they  so  well  suited  to  pen 
feeding  as  are  the  strictly  lard  type. 
They  yield  a  carcass,  however,  that  is 
particularly  attractive,  owing  to  being  so 
evenly  marbled.  I  would  not  recommend 
crossing  the  Tamworth  ou  Chester  White 
or  Berkshires.  although  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Tamworth  sow  makes  a  splendid 
mother,  and  that  she  will  produce  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  larger  litter  than  obtains 
with  any  other  breed.  If  I  did  make  a 
cross  I  would  use  a  Duroc  Jersey  boar 
on  the  Tamworth  sows.  The  cherry  red 
color  would  prevail,  and  the  mating  of 
these  would  not  be  as  abrupt  as  would 
obtain  where  the  other  breeds  mentioned 
were  used.  , 


Fattening  Young  Pigs 

I  read  on  page  1511  that  pigs  should 
weigh  225  lbs.  when  six  months  old.  I 
have  a  bunch  of  two-months-old  pigs  and 
wish  to  fatten  them.  I  feed  them  twice 
daily  milk  with  middlings.  I  shall  soon 
take"  them  away  from  the  mother.  At 


Ration  for  Holstein  Dairy 

Would  you  balance  me  a  ration  for  my 
registered  Holstein  dairy?  Our  cows 
weigh  from  1,200  to  1.400  lbs.,  and  are 
from  four  to  six  years  old.  The  average 
of  butterfat  is  3.5.  We  have  corn  silage 
and  mixed  hay,  also  ground  oats  and 
ground  barley.  We  can  buy  oilmeal  at 
.$00  per  ton  ;  cottonseed  meal  at  $80 ; 
eorumeal  at  $80,  and  bran  at  $57  per  ton. 
Our  cows  are  now  fresh  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  have  been  dry  for  two 
months  and  during  this  time  were  pas¬ 
tured.  M.  F.  G. 

New  l'ork. 

Feed  your  Holstein  cows  all  of  the 
silage  that  they  will  eat  morning  and 
evening,  which  would  approximate  35  to 
45  lbs.  per  cow,  per  day.  Feed  the  mixed 
hay  once  a  day,  letting  them  have  all 
that  they  will  <  lean  up  with  relish  in 
about  an  hour’s  time.  Using  the  ground 
oats  and  the  ground  barley  as  a  base  for 
your  concentrates,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  combination :  300  lbs.  ground 

oats ;  800  lbs.  ground  barley ;  300  lbs. 
gluten;  300  lbs.  eorumeal;  100  lbs.  bran; 
100  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings.  If  you 
cannot  seen  re  the  gluten  meal  I  should 
prefer  cottonseed  meal  at  $80  to  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal  at  $90  a  ton.  If  you  could  se¬ 
cure  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  your  Timothy  you  could  reason¬ 
ably  expect  greater  production. 


Fattening  Pigs  on  Buckwheat 

I  have  eight  shotes  to  fatten  for  this 
Winter's  use.  I  can  buy  buckwheat  mid- 


Farrowhuj  House  for  Brood  Sows 


medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughage  will  be  found 
with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory  when  fed  as  intended. 


noon  I  give  a  forkful  of  green  corn  fodder. 
( )ld  and  young  eat  this  ;  no  pasture.  I 
have  on  hand  plenty  of  mangel  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  corn  and  oats,  little  potatoes,  boiled 
or  raw.  I  buy  middlings,  bran,  tankage 
or  anything  you  advise.  How  much  and 
often  should  I  feed  slop?  Corn  and  oats 
can  be  ground.  Is  ear  corn  all  right  or 
are  these  pigs  too  young  for  ear  corn? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  b. 


Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  containing 
valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home  grown  feeds 
sent  free  on  request. 


The  same  careful  service  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grain*. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grain*. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses). 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


It  is  important  that  a  brood  sow  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs  be  generously  fed  in  order  that 
the  pigs  may  have  a  good  start  if  it  is 
intended  to  have  them  weigh  225  lbs. 
when  six  months  old.  I  should  prefer 
that  Fall  pigs  have  access  to  a  self-feeder, 
containing  ground  oats,  eorumeal.  wheat 
middlings  and  digester  tankage,  for  with 
such  materials  available  they  would 
weigh  at  least  70  lbs.  when  they  were 
70  days  old,  and  from  that  time  forward 
they  ought  to  gain  from  one  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  a  day.  If  they  arc 
only  two  months  old  it  would  be  better 
to  shell  the  corn  to  feed  it  ou  the  ear. 
Youngsters  of  this  age  will  scarcely  use 
mangel  beets  or  carrots  to  any  advantage, 
as  they  do  not  need  succulent  feed,  and 
there  is  very  little  actual  digestible  ma¬ 
terial  iu  these  tubers.  If  the  potatoes 
are  fed  they  should  be  boiled  with  the 
skins  ou.  the  water  Carefully  drained  off, 
aud  then  pulped  or  mashed  and  mixed 
with  the  grain,  which  preferably  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  barley,  to  which 
has  been  added  about  10  per  cent  of 
digester  tankage.  When  the  pigs  weigh 
300  lbs.  I  would  take  all  the  middlings 
from  the  mixture  and  feed  them  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  ground  corn,  ground  oats  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  The  grain  should  be  fed 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  about  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk,  and  the  pigs 
should  be  given  some  shelled  or  ear  corn 
to  pick  over  once  a  day.  Keep  them 
hungry,  but  make  sure  that  they  are 
supplied  with  practically  all  the  feeds 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  and 
you  will  realize  the  desired  weight  at 
six  months  of  age.  provided  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  modern  type  of  market  pig. 


dlings  for  $2  per  ewt.  Would  they  give 
me  proper  gaiu  if  uqxed  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  stock  feed  which  is  $3.50  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  then  cooked  before  being  fed? 
I  have  soft  corn  to  use  with  this,  and  am 
using  digester  tankage.  j.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Buckwheat  middlings  make  au  excellent 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  carrying  as  they  do 
a  generous  amount  of  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrate  as  well.  However,  uuless  they 
are  ground  very  carefully  they  are  not 
particularly  suited  for  feeding  pigs,  as 
instances  have  been  reported  where  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  digestive  tract  has  resulted 
from  feediug  them,  owing  perhaps  to  their 
coarseness.  If  fed  in  the  proportion  of 
400  lbs.  of  eorumeal,  200  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  and  50  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage  you  would  obtain  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not,  however,  cook  feed 
for  pigs  under  any  circumstances.  In 
fact,  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal  after  it  is 
cooked  actually  loses  about  15  per  cent 
of  its  feeding  value,  since  the  protein  and 
certain  other  of  the  vitamines  are  made 
undigestible.  With  skim-milk  it  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  digester  tankage.  The 
soft  corn  that  you  speak  of  could  be  used 
to  advantage  in  feeding  the  pigs,  but  do 
not  cook  feed  for  your  market  pigs. 


House  for  Brood  Sows 

The  picture  accompanying  shows  my 
farrowing  house  for  sows.  It  is  60x22 
feet,  with  20  pens.  I  find  it  very  useful 
for  the  sows.  All  other  stock  is  kept  in 
colony  houses.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  have  just  sold  and  shall  ship 
from  Bostou  six  sows,  14  gilts  and  three 
boars  to  the  Soledad  Sugar  Co.  of  Cuba. 
One  of  the  boars  took  second  prize  at  the 
Brockton  Fair  this  Fall.  I  am  making 
a  number  of  other  good  sales — seven  bred 
gilts  going  to  Connecticut,  trio  to  New 
York,  trio  to  Maine.  I  have  about  400 
head  in  my  herd,  all  registered  stock. 

Massachusetts.  cat  bock  farm. 
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Names  of  Holstein  Cattle 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  why 
breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  select  such 
long  and  “jawbreaking”  names  for  many 
of  their  cattle?  Would  not  plain  and 
shorter  names  answer  as  well — or  do  their 
names  in  some  way  indicate  the  pedigree 
or  breeding  of  the  animal? 

You  ask  us  for  an  opinion  about  the 
long  names  given  to  Holstein  cattle,  and 
we  must  admit  that  your  question  is  a 
“stumper.”  Doubtless  to  the  beginner 
the  present  names  are  veritable  Chinese 
puzzles,  but  to  the  man  who  has  made  a 
studv  of  Holstein  history  they  mean 
something.  On  the  other  hand,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  incorporate  the 
entire  pedigree  of  the  animal  in  her 
name?  If  a  buyer  who  knows  Holsteins 
is  interested  in  an  animal  he  will  ask 
for  the  pedigree,  and  from  that  can  get 
all  the  information  regarding  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  records  in  the  ancestry,  and  it 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  sale  of 
the  animal  whether  she  was  named  “Deg” 
or  “Hesseltje’s  Alties  Pietertje  Korndyke 
Pet.”  Perhaps  it  is  just  the  custom,  be¬ 
cause  tfie  other  fellow  does  it.  .We  un¬ 
derstand.  however,  that  there  is  some 
sentiment  among  breeders  to  shorten  the 
names.  Our  custom  is  to  use  the  firm 
name  initials  M&P  as  a  prefix,  and  name 
our  animals  in  this  fashion,  M&P  Model 
Maud,  M&P  Model  Freda,  etc.  In  this 
way  you  have  the  animal  identified  with 
our  farm  and  one  .Holstein  family.  We 
haven’t  really  answered  your  question, 
but  this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

New  York  markiiam  &  puffer. 

Being  a  native  of  Holland  it  is  very 
simple  for  me  to  explain  to  you.  the  origin 
of  the  “jawbreakers.”  Holsteins  origin¬ 
ally  came  from  a  province  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Holland,  namely,  Friesland. 
Hence,  the  “Friesian.”  These  cattle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom  with  the  registered 
stock,  were  named  for  either  the  owner  or 
a  relative.  If  you  could  know,  as  well  as 
I,  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province  of  Friesland,  you  would  not  be 
surprised  at  all.  and  here  are  a  few  ex¬ 
amples:  Iebeltje  Weirenga^  (female); 
Anne  Mensinga  (male)  ;  Wiedse  Kan- 
minga  (male).  Most  names  end  with 
“ga.”  LOUTS  VAN  KOERT. 

Massachusetts. 

A  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  sire  and  dam.  with  or  without 
the  farm  prefix,  thus :  We  will  select  that 
grand  old  foundation  cow,  Nancy  Burn¬ 
side.  She  was  bred  to  Spruce  Dichter 
Mercedes  DeKol ;  the  calf  was  named 
Spruce  Dichter  Nancy.  She.  in  turn 
was  bred  three  successive  times  to  Tidy 
Abbekerk  Prince  Jewel.  The  calves 
were  named  Spruce  Tidy  Abbekerk  Nancy, 
Spruce  Tidy  Nancy  Burnside  and  Spruce 
Abbekerk  Nancy  Burnside.  Tips  seems 
verv  simple  to  me,  also  very  sensible. 

New  York  geo.  E.  iiowell. 

MJany  of  the  names  given  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle  are  handed  down  from  the  original 
imported  animal  from  Holland,  and  are 
used  in  some  combination  to  denote  that 
her  descendants  are  from  some  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  animal,  beause  of  her  per¬ 
fect  conformation  or  high  butter  and 
milk  yield  Another  reason  why  some 
undesirable  names  have  been  retained 
was  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  differ¬ 
ent  names  for  every  animal  registered. 
The  practice  of  using  farm  or  herd  names 
will  simplify  matters  considerably. 

New  York  w.  g.  comstock. 

Breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  usually  like 
to  incorporate  in  the  name  which  is  given 
to  a  certain  animal,  something  which  will 
identify  that  animal  with  its  family.  We 
find  that  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  family  to  which  a 
cow  or  bull  may  belong,  witfiout  in  every 
case  going  to  the  trouble  of  tracing  the 
ancestry  in  the  herd  books.  No  doubt 
certain  breeders  carry  this  idea  too  far, 
and  inflict  upon  the  poor  beast  a  name 
which  is  almost  too  heavy  for  it  to 
carry.  The  association  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  the  name  to  30,  and 
that  ought  to  be  enough  for  most  breeders. 
In  Holstein  herds,  animals  are  usually 
numbered,  and  names  are  not  used  except 
in  buying  or  selling,  so  that  a  long  name 
is  not  a  disadvantage  in  the  barn  of 
the  average  breeder.  We  think  it  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  the  family 
names  incorporated  and  believe  most 
breeders  take  that  same  position.  If  we 
were  obliged,  on  all  occasions,  to  call  an 
animal  by  his  or  her  name,  it  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  a  decided  change  in  the 
present  custom. 

New  York  cloverdale  farm. 

Holstein  cattle  were  first  imported 
from  Holland,  and  brought  with  them  to 
this  country  many  or  all  of  their  “jaw¬ 
breaking”  names.  As  some  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  with  difficult  names  to  pronounce 
and  spell  proved  to  be  great  producers, 
and  their  progeny  followed  in  their  train, 
it  was  but  natural  that  anyone  possessing 
some  of  the  “Pietertje”  blood,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wished  to  have  the  fact  known,  so 
retained  that  name  when  having  animals 
registered  that  had  the  Pietertje  blood 
coursing  through  their  veins.  Almost  all 
the  difficult  names  of  the  Holstein  are 
Dutch,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
breeders  of  Holsteins  are  in  these  latter 
days  working  away  from  those  old  Dutch 
appellations.  And  the  reason  for  this 
seems  plain :  The  American  breeder  of 
Holsteins  has  so  improved  upon  the  size, 
conformation  and  productiveness  of  the 
original  imported  stock  that  to  my  know- 
( Continued  on  page  25) 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  are  the  Most 
Profitable  of  Dairy  Breeds 

The  purebred  registered  Holstein  cow  is 
an  economical  investment,  for  she  pro¬ 
duces  more  milk  and  more  butter  per  year 
and  per  lifetime  than  any  other  cow,  and 
her  physical  fitness,  organization  and  di¬ 
gestive  capacity  are  such  that  she  is  able 
to  turn  the  roughage  of  the  farm  to  the 
best  advantage.  She  is  not  fastidious, 
and  with  ordinary  farm  care  will  astonish 
her  owner.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  cows  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  to 
produce  upward  of  100  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  and  1.000  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  our  vari¬ 
ous  free  booklets.  Send  now. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
1  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


^S^GUERNSEYSrm 


r^Products 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms.  £» 


HOLSTEINS 


8tock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  truo 
representations. 

We  sustain  current  offerings  of  approximately  50 
large,  high  class  grade  cows,  fresh  or  soon  due. 
Also  some  20  head  or  more,  with  always  more  avail¬ 
able,  of  registered  stock  of  advanced  breeding.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  offerings  upon  request. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


King  Segis  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world's  champions.  His  sire  is  one  of  the 
bust  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  the  famous 
$.50,000  bull.  His  d  m  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis,  the  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  t  aces  three  times  to  King  Segis.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  a  35-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Segis. 

G-.  G.  Burlingame,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  Bull  Calves 

One  fine  calf,  five  months  old,  nearly  all  white,  large 
and  in  good  flesh;  a  bargain  at  $75,  with  pedigree 
complete.  Another,  2-weeks-old,  Jf  black,  a  beauty 
for  #50,  with  pedigree. 

B.  E.  MILLER,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

875  HEIFEK  CALVES  875 

Bred  Helfer»,  8150;  Male  Calves,  835. 
$50  000  Breeding.  Fine  individuals.  We  also  offer 
Hampshire  Pigs  all  ages;  well  bellied;  very  prolific. 

ELITE  STOCK  F*BM,  F.  H.  Rbunburgh,  Prop.,  R.  1,  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  Good  breeding.  Reg. 

Heifer  Culves.  $50  upwards.  Grad.*  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

Holstein  Friesian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGriw,  Cartland  Cl..  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writffof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenantjo,  N.Y 

For  Sale~Pure  Bred  ,IOMTE,N 


Nine  months  old. 


HULL  CALF, 
E.  0.  LP.VN'T,  Era.rf  Mills,  M.is, 


For  Sale — Pure  Bred  Bulls  Wawayanda  Fauna,  Huntsville,  N.  J. 


HEREFORD 


Prince  Real 

Champion  ol  New  England  when  shown  and  Jr.  Cham¬ 
pion  1913  International,  continues  to  produce  the  best. 

BONNIE  MADALINE 

Champion  1919  cow  ol  New  Eng¬ 
land  Is  in  our  herd  of  45  head. 

BOTH  SEXES.  BOTH  AGES.  PRICED  RIGHT.  VISITORS  WELCOME. 

SOUTHERN  ACRES  FARM.  Shelburne,  Vermont 

J.  WATSON  WEIR.  0«««r  ALU.  MORRISON.  Herdimai. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  hi"  Eastern  Fall  Fairs.  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes.  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washlngtonvllle.  N.  Y. 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell.  Mass 


HORSES 


QUALITY 


DISTINGUISHES  GUERNSEY  PRODUCTS 

The  highest  natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicious  individual 
flavor,  and  high  content  of  butter  fat — combine  to  make 
Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand  by  discriminating  consumers. 
Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R39  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louia  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS  1 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelvejmonths  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood.  \ 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List  *i 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  < 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  Bale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Snpt.,  0, .loins,  N.Y. 


$400.00  Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

Na.  53575.  born  April  20.  1919.  Sire  Ay  Lanjwaler  fisherman. 
No.  21673,  Dam,  Nora  of  Glenburnre,  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  anyway,  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  back,  long  body  and  well  grown :  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5<X>0.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood’s  Mainstay  on  her 
sire’s  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam’s  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  cowand  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  MASS. 


Two  Grandsons  ^epjusUltra 

Out  of  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  fat  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .'.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sals  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nios.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*lyn,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  HCLLS,  King’s  Vanguard,  son  of  Xe  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
FUR  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  Gleiie  Fall.,  N.  T. 

Wedgemere  Farm  Guernseys  of  Langwater  breed¬ 
ing  carrying  May  Rose  blood.  From  good  producing 
dams.  Also  a  2-yr  -old  Bull,  sou  of  1-angwater  Fisher¬ 
man.  Fine  Individual.  For  I 'edigrees  and  prices  ad¬ 
dress  L.  E.  PALMER,  Mgr.,  N.  B.  2.  Pr»mlnrl>»n>.  »•••. 


Sunnyside  Guornsoys  ducing dams 

8.  Bureau  of  Animal  industry's  Acer 


8. 

Ja  mss 


E.  VAN  Al-STYNE, 


Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
and  one  of  U. 
Accredited  Herds. 
Kindbrhook,  X.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  hign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LUST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


B.  A.  Mackinnon, 


Westview  Guernseys 

We  offer  a  few  choice  May  Rose  bull 
calves  at  Quirk  selling  prices  650  to 
•200.  One  of  these  bulls  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd.  They 
are  all  sons  of  our  senior  sire 

LANGWATER  ULTIMAS 

His  two  nearest  dams  average 
11,367.2-lbs.  of  milk  and  563- lbs  of 
butterfat.  Address  all  correspond¬ 
ence  to: 

WESTVIEW  FARM,  PAWLIRC,  N.Y. 

Owner.  F.  E.  Wurat,  Mgr. 


FORESTDALE  guernseys 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.K.  Dams,  also  5  A.R.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Seles  List 

Richard  D.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats.,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grnndams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Thirty  Weanling  PONY  COLTS  large  size'in  spotted 

and  solid  colors.  Also  broken  ponies,  all  sizes.  Price 
list  for  a  stamp.  SHKNANUO  PONY  FAUMS,  Fipyvlllf,  P». 


HAMILTON  I17ir>Cll?VC 

farm  O  LK9L  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


ForSale-Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  calves,  some 

from  tested  cows,  $40  each.  GEO.  1.  FERRIS  i  SON,  Atwaters,  R.Y. 
Qrn*  lapaau  Dull  yrs..  $150.  Also  76-lb.  dam. 

Klgi  Jersey  HUII  BKILAH  HHM,  Woat  Hartford,  To rmmnt 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 

which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street 


New  York 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PRODUCTS! 


Take  Bigger  Milk  Checks 
to  the  Bank 

That  is  just  what  Larro  means  to  you — more  milk 
from  your  cows  and  bigger  milk  checks  to  take  to 
your  bank.  For  seven  years  Larro  has  been  sold  on 
a  guarantee  which  says  you  absolutely  must  get 
more  milk  or  your  money  back. 


To  the  man  who  is  not  yet  a  Larro 
user  the  above  guarantee  is  an  absolute 
promise  of  better  results  from  his  cows 
—to  the  veteran  Larro  user  it  is  double 
assurance  that  Larro  today  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning — that  its 
quality  will  never  be  changed. 

Why  You  Get  More 
Milk  With  Larro 

You  get  more  milk  with  Larro  because 
it  isn’t  a  one-sided  ration,  but  a  nu¬ 
tritious,  balanced  food. 

The  protein  is  there — in  just  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 


milk  flow  over  a  long  period,  but  the 
carbohydrates  are  there  too,  and  the 
other  necessary  elements — all  the  in¬ 
gredients  scientifically  mixed  by  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  with  just  one  purpose 
in  view,  to  produce  milk-pail  results — 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  cow. 

Buy  Larro  from  Your  Dealer 

Remember  that  no  matter  how  much 
milk  your  cows  are  producing  on  their 
present  ration,  Larro  is  guaranteed  to 
make  them  produce  more.  If  your  local 
dealer  does  not  have  Larro  in  stock 
write  us  for  complete  information. 


DEALERS:  Write  for  Sales  Plan 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  604  Larrowa  Bldg.,  Detroit, U.S.  A. 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


Ship  Without  Delay 
to  Prouty 

Why  ship  elsewhere  when  Prouty  ab¬ 
solutely  guarantees  you  the  highest 
prices  your  furs  can  bring?  Our  Guar¬ 
anteed  Price  Listexpiicitly  guarantees 
you  more  money  as  the  market  goes 
up;  no  less  than  the  prices  listed  if 
the  market  goes  down. 

PROTECT  YOUR  FUR  PROFITS 

Buyers  are  in  New  York  now.  They  are  asking 
for  all  kinds  of  furs  and  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  ever  to  get  them.  N ew  Y ork 
is  today,  more  than  ever,  the  Fur  Market  of 
the  World;  and  Prouty’s  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  oldest,  most  reliable, fur 
house  in  New  York. 

Never  was  the  opportunity  greater  to  realize 
high  profits  on  your  furs,  for  the  highest  prices 
are  being  paid  this  season  that  the  fur  world 
has  ever  known.  Tag  your  next  catch  to  Prouty 
and  see  why  our  Guaranteed  Price  List  System 
Insures  you  highest  prices  under  all  conditions. 
Concentrate  your  entire  catch  where  gamble 
end  guesswork  are  eliminated. 

Honest  liberal  grading t  Top-notch  prices! 
Prompt  remittance!  Spot  cash! 

I.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

I  884  C  Broadway,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


RAW  FURS 


We  pay  the  HIGHEST  prices,  grade 
fairly  and  liberally,  and  GU/XR/XN- 
TEE  you  satisfaction.  Here  is  a 
typical  letter: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  payments 
so  promptly  for  shipments  I  have  made.  I 
got  more  than  I  expected  and  am  glad  to 
advise  of  your  reliability  and  fine  treatment.  / 
am  shipping  to  you  exclusively  from  now  on. 


FgPfir  Send  Today  for  Grading  Sheet, 
•  Quotations  and  Shipping  Tags 


LOUIS  BRINBERG 

26  Vest  26tk.St deptuom  N.YCitii.©;  1 1 


BURNtKERD5ENE 

CHEAPEST  FUEL  / 
ON  EARTH 


KE! 


■P  YOUR  STOCK  in  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  this  winter  and  save  feed.  The 


Moline  Kerosene  Tank  Heater  keeps  drinking  water  at  an  even 
temperature  in  coldest  weather.  Fits  any  tank.  Burns  fourteen 
Cl  sixteen  hours  on  a  gallon  of  oil;  thirty-aix  hours  on  one  filling. 


Use  Cheapest  Fuel  On  Earth 
bother,  no  danger  from  sparks,  no  smoke;  steady,  intense 


heat,  no  heat  wasted.  ^ 
solutely  depend- 
a  lifetime.  Feed 


Any  child  can  operate  it.  Ab- 
able  in  coldest  weather,  will  last 
saved  soon  pays  for  it.  Get 
your  heater  now.  You  take  no 
chances.  Service  guaranteed. 

We  Also  Manufacture 
Hog  Water  era 
Ask  for  literature  on  our  guar¬ 
anteed  Non-Freezable  Hog 
Water  era,  All  size* 

Agents  Wanted 

pecial  proposition  for  farm- 
tQ  represent  us  in  their 
territory.  Get  ia  touch  with 

today- 


MOLINE  TANK  HEATER  CO. 

DEPT.  £*2*  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS. 


RIPPLEY’S 


Combination 
Hot  water 

«nd  sVeam  Feed  Cookers 

will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min. 
or  cook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours. 
Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200 
ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes 
to  water  jacket ;  will  heat  hog 
houses,  poultry  brooders, 
etc.  Used  by  25  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Saves 
85  per  cent  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Breeder's  Supplies. 
Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grafton.  III. 

New  York  Office,  SS  Liberty  Street 


$90  Buys  the  New  Butterfly . 

JO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 

close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-time 
•gainst  defects  in  material  and  workman- 
■Hip-  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

•nd  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  19J 

(Ubaugh-Dover  Co.  21 71  Mtrah.ii Bi.ctiicio 


S hip  Us  Your  Ra w  Fu rs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  Beparate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITB  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Aof  Bank 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  horse 
with  worms?  I  have  tried  every  way  and 
have  not  succeeded  A.  s. 

Ohio. 

You  should  have  described  the  worms. 
Pin  worms,  which  are  small,  live  in  the 
rectum,  and  are  destroyed  by  injecting 
soapy  warm  water  and  tobacco  tea,  or  a 
decoction  of  four  ounces  of  quassia  chips 
or  powder  to  the  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
tised  when  cold.  Intestinal  worms  are 
long  and  yellowish-white  in  color.  To  de¬ 
stroy  them  give  an  adult  horse  in  damp¬ 
ened  feed  night  and  morning  for  a  week 
a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  table  salt,  and  one  part  each  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  by 
weight ;  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then  re¬ 
peat  the  treatment.  Omit  iron  for  a  mare 
in  foal  and  increase  sulphur  in  proportion. 
Colts  take  less  doses  according  to  age  and 
size,  and  the  mixture  is  fairly  successful 
for  blood  worths  of  these  animals,  which 
are  small,  red  and  square  at  one  end, 
like  a  tiny  shingle  nail. 

Distemper 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  that  will 
keep  my  horses  from  getting  distemper? 
I  have  heard  that  old  teamsters  used 
something  to  prevent  this,  but  guarded  it 
as  a  secret.  a.  v.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

Distemper  is  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  strangles  of  colts  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  formation  of  abscesses  under  the 
jaws.  One  attack  of  that  disease  general¬ 
ly  renders  the  horse  immune  to  further  at¬ 
tacks.  Influenza,  however,  may  attack 
more  than  once.  It  cannot  be  prevented 
by  use  of  a  drug  or  medicine,  hut  your 
veterinarian,  if  a  trained  practitioner, 
can  give  hypodermic  treatment  with  a 
serum  which  gives  fair  results  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Meanwhile  cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable.  For  horse  sta¬ 
bles  use  lampblack  or  yellow  ochre  in  the 
lime  wash  to  give  it  a  neutral  tint.  Pure 
white  is  trying  to  the  eyes  of  horses. 

Swelling 

Yearling  Jersey  heifer  returned  from 
season  in  pasture  with  lump  on  lower  part 
of  jaw.  Lump  has  now  disappeared  and 
swelling  has  developed  in  lower  portion 
of  hind  leg,  with  a  small  opening  over 
hoof ;  otherwise  in  fine  condition.  Do  you 
think  swelling  local,  or  would  you  test  for 
tuberculosis?  r.  h.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Every  cow  should  be  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  on  general  principles,  and  the  test 
is  the  more  necessary  when  any  symptom 
suggestive  of  tuberculosis  is  present. 
Lameness  sometimes  is  due  to  that  dis¬ 
ease.  but  the  condition  you  describe  more 
likely  was  caused  by  an  injury.  Poultice 
swelling  with  autiphlogistine  applied  hot 
and  covered  with  cotton  hattiug  and  a 
bandage.  Remove  the  poultice  each  time 
the  clay  tends  to  become  dry,  and  discon¬ 
tinue  the  treatment  when  inflammation 
subsides.  Inject  tincture  of  iodine  into 
the  opening,  and  also  apply  it  to  the 
swelling  before  poultieiug. 

Cough 

I  have  a  mare  six  years  old  that  has 
had  distemper.  I  have  given  her  oil  of 
tar  and  bran  mashes,  hut  she  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  cough.  She  has  had  this  for 
about  two  months.  I  am  afraid  of  heaves. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  j.  k. 

New  York. 

If  heaves  are  present  cough  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  expulsion  of  gas  from  the 
rectum  and  there  will  be  a  double,  bel¬ 
lows-like  heaving  of  the  flanks.  If  such 
is  the  case,  wet  all  feed.  Give  oat  straw 
and  bright  corn  stover  in  preference  to 
hay,  and  also  feed  silage  or  roots,  wheat 
bran  and  oats.  Keep  the  bowels  active. 
If  cough  then  persists,  give  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  until  it  is  relieved.  Then  grad¬ 
ually  discontinue  the  mediciue,  taking  at 
least  10  days  to  the  process.  Equine 
cough  syrup  should  be  given  if  you  find 
that  it  is  not  a  case  of  heaves. 

Tumors  in  Muscle 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  Jersey 
heifer  in  apparently  fine  condition,  but 
she  lias  a  large  bunch  on  each  hind  leg.  a 
few  inches  above  the  gambrel.  Bunches 
are  in  the  muscle,  not  the  bone.  I  bought 
the  animal  from  a  veterinarian,  who  as¬ 
sured  me  he  was  confident  the  hunches  did 
not  indicate  any  diseased  condition,  hut  I 
would  like  your  advice  on  the  matter. 
What  are  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis? 

h.  s.  G. 

Such  bunches,  in  our  experience,  some¬ 
times  are  cancerous  and  incurable.  In 
that  event  they  are  sensitive  when 
pressed,  feel  spongy,  hut  contain  no  fluid. 
When  excised  they  return  worse  than  ever 
and  accompanied  by  many  more  tumors, 
externally  and  internally.  The  seller 
should  be  asked  if  he  is  certain  that  the 
tumors  are  not  cancerous.  They  are  not 
probably  due  to  tuberculosis.  That  dis¬ 
ease  commonly  is  the  cause  of  gradual 
emaciation  and  progressive  weakness, 
often  associated  with  cough  or  mysterious 
lameness.  It  may  be  present  without 
causing  nuy  noticeable  symptoms.  To  de¬ 
termine  its  presence  the  tuberculiu  test 
,  should  be  applied  by  a  veterinarian. 


Names  of  Holsteins 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
ledge  there  are  no  more  Holsteins  brought 
from  Holland  to  this  country,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Holland,  are  coming  to 
the  American  breeder  for  blood  to  iir 
prove  their  own  Holsteins,  which  goes 
to  show  that  we  do  not  now  need  their 
native  names  as  an  advertisement.  To 
illustrate  that  the  breeder  of  Holsteins 
in  the  United  States  does  not  care  so 
much  for  the  old  Dutch  names  as  he  did 
formerly,  we  have  such  names  as  “King 
of  the  Pontiaes”  for  probably  the  great¬ 
est  bull  that  ever  lived.  Other  noted 
sires  bore  these  names :  “King  Segis,” 
Spring  Farm  King,  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
King  Model.  King  of  the  Black  and 
Whites,  “It,”  King  Dollar,  Mighty  Mon¬ 
arch,  etc.  One  could  fill  a  considerable 
space  with  these  simple  and  easily  pro¬ 
nounced  names.  And,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  the  tendency  is  for  the  plain  Amer¬ 
ican  names,  as  the  American  breeder  does 
not  need  them  any  more,  for  he  is  pro- 
not  need  them  any  more.  f.  ii.  wood. 


Stray  Stock  in  Connecticut 

We  have  had  several  references  lately 
to  stray  stock  found  in  Connecticut.  A 
number  of  stray  heifers  have  come  upon 
the  premises  of  our  readers  lately,  and 
being  newcomers  to  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  these  parties  did  not  know  just 
how  to  proceed.  It  seems  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  law  provides  ror  just  such  cases. 
When  any  person  takes  a  stray  animal 
into  his  custody,  either  an  unknown 
animal  or  a  known  animal  which  is  tres¬ 
passing  on  his  premises,  a  definite  line  of 
proceeding  is  established.  Where  the 
owner  of  the  animal  is  known  the  person 
whose  premises  are  entered  by  such  ani¬ 
mal  must  give  immediate  notice  to  the 
owner,  if  such  owner  be  known  to  him. 
He  may  demand  from  said  owner  for 
every  horse,  mule,  ox,  cow  or  calf  25c, 
and  for  every  sheep,  goat,  goose,  or  swine 
10c.  together  with  just  damages  for  in¬ 
juries  sustained.  When  such  demand  is 
made  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  his  animal,  if  applied  for 
within  24  hours  after  such  notice. 

When  the  animal  is  astray  and  the 
owner  is  unknown,  the  person  who  takes 
the  animal  up  shall  give  notice  to  the 
town  clerk  with  a  full  description  of  the 
animal  so  taken.  A  record  of  this  de¬ 
scription  is  kept  by  the  town  clerk,  and 
pasted  on  the  schoolhouse  nearest  to 
where  the  seizure  was  made,  and  also  a 
sign  pasted  near  to  the  clerk’s  office. 
It  must  also  be  published  in  a  newspaper. 
There  must  also  be  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  notice  that  such  animal  will  be  sold 
at  auction  in. not  less  than  15  or  more 
than  30  days.  The  town  clerk  shall  sell 
the  animal  in  case  the  owner  does  not 
appear,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  retain  his 
fees  and  charges,  and  then  pay  to  the 
person  who  seized  the  animal  25c  or  10c, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  animal. 
He  may  also  pay  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  for  its  care  and  keeping.  If  any 
surplus  remain  the  clerk  should  pay  it  to 
the  owner  of  the  animal,  but  if  he  does 
not  demand  it  within  one  year  after  sale 
the  money  is  paid  over  to  the  town.  The 
owner  of  any  animal  seized  in  this  way 
may  have  possession  of  it  upon  payment 
within  10  days  after  the  notice  of  sale 
of  50c  for  the  larger  animals  and  25c  for 
the  smaller  animals.  Half  of  this  amount 
goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  town  clerk,  and 
half  for  the  person  making  the  seizure. 
The  owner  must  also  pay  all  damages 
due  to  the  animal  and  a  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  its  care  and  keeping. 

Strange  Case  with  a  Bull 

I  had  a  year-old  bull  that  I  raised  for 
service.  A  man  whom  I  have  known  for 
a  long  time  asked  me  for  the  bull  for  the 
Summer  months.  He  drove  him  to  his 
farm  and  used  him,  as  well  as  several  of 
his  neighbors.  Some  time  ago  one  of  his 
neighbors  told  me  my  bull  caused  abor¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  the  neighbors  who  had 
used  him  were  having  trouble  with  the 
cows.  I  went  to  the  borrower,  who  had 
concealed  the  trouble,  but  wanted  to  biing 
him  back  immediately.  I  told  him  not  to 
bring  the  bull  back  to  my  place,  but  that 
I  would  give  the  bull  and  settle  damages 
for  $100.  He  now  says  he  will  not  buy 
him  ’ and  that  there  are  no  damages.  I 
am  ready  to  use  him  now,  aud  it  is  a  £ioat 
inconvenience  not  to  have  him.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Summer  this  neighbor 
wanted  to  buv  him  when  he  thought  the 
animal  was  all  right,  but  refuses  to  do  so 
now.  He  says  he  has  had  a  veterinarian 
who  claims  there  is  no  danger,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  a  terrible  disease,  and  do  not 
care  to  run  chances.  As  proof  that  the 
bull  was  not  infected  when  he  left  my 
place,  my  cows  are  all  freshening  now 
with  good  healthy  calves  and  never  lost 
one.  c'  0> 

We  never  heard  of  such  a  case  before. 
The  man  who  borrowed  the  bull  must 
give  it  such  care  as  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  considered  reason¬ 
able.  If  he  knew  when  he  borrowed  it 
that  bis  cows  had  abortion  we  do  not 
think  he  gave  it  the  care  required.  If  he 
did  not  know  it.  it  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  one  of  the  risks  the  lender  runs  when 
he  loans  a  bull.  Morally,  and  we  think 
legallv,  the  borrower  should  pay  the  dam¬ 
age  in  this  case.  But  as  we  understand 
this  disease,  if  the  bull  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  disinfectant  there  is  little 
danger,  and  the  lender  might  have  trouble 
in  proving  his  damage.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  case  where  a  peaceable,  friendly  set¬ 
tlement  should  be  made. 
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SWINE 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  See’r,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 

O.  I.  C.  HERD  BOAR 

Two  Sowm  and  Two  Gilts  open  or  bred 
Beet  Silver  Premium  Lines 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

llKAXDllETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth  N  Y. 

Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  While  Service  Boars 

ami  spring  gilts.  6.wUs.-old  pigs,  SlOeach;  519  pair; 
525  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y . 

Of  and  Chester  White  fall^boars  and  bred  sows. 
■  l«v«  Spring  Valley  Farm, _ Memphis,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE—1 TWENTY-FIVE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  at 
$f.  each.  -  WALTER  H  FORREST.  DOVER,  N.  H. 

ALL  AGES.  8-wks.-old  pips  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  M.  1>.  PHIT.I.IPS,  North  East,  Pa 


Hampshires 


C.H.TUGWELL’S  FARM, Wilson, N.Y. 

I.et  us  help  you  build  up  a  pure-bred  herd  of  Hol¬ 
steins  orPoland-Ohinas.  Our  specialty  is  furnishing 
foundation  stock  for  beginners.  Mature  cows,  young 
heifers  and  bulls.  Finest  breeding.  Let  us  advise  you 

Fnr  Salp  IHfl  Pioe  Chester  whites 
ror  oaie  iuu  “igS  a>d  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

TAMWORThU  HAMPslfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 
It.  1  Winuton-Salem,  N.  C« 

Roruioa  Rfl  A  RQ— Several  fine  animals  of  the 
Ocl  VIUB  DUHItO  home-table  and  homo-market 
breed,  the  Cheshire.  .Also  two  eai'ly  September  lit- 
tors  of  pigs.  Morning-side  Farm,  Sylvania,  Fa. 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  Jerseys 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Fredonla,  Pa. 

Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  Pigs 
G.  S.  HALL  -  Fsrmdale,  Ohio 

Wanted -Two  Young  Boars 

Not  particular  what  kind  of  Breed  they  are.  In  writing 
state  what  kind  they  are;  also  give  their  age  aud  lowest 
cash  price.  THOMAS  J.  McDERMOTT,  North  Main  Si..  iilMlle,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


^fioon  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C.BQWER,  Ludlowville.N.Y. 

Horned-Dorset  Rams  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs.  Will  sell 
or  exchange  for  registered  ewes  of  same  breed. 
WESTFIELD  FARM.  S.  W.  SABINE,  Prop..  Grston.  Mass. 

Oft  Keglntcrcd  Shropshire  BliKlI  FAYES.  3  good 
OO  yearling  ewes  with  3  blocky  lambs.  6-weeks-old, 
$250.  Ranis  and  lambs  for  sale  .  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.T. 

Rams 
Y. 

Cnr  Qala  Re$-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rut  OBIS  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  l’ur.lia,.,  N.  T. 

Reg.  HampshireDown  Ewea  La^bs^^outh^m 

I."  -s  ami  Ham  Ijunbs  for  sale. 


Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rai 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Pakk,  N. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

*£  pure  and  better.  $15  and  up.  BKF.D  IiOES  $40and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  K.  1>.  5,  Norristown,  Pa 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50*  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  tuture  Meat  of  the  World 

BELGIANS.  FLEMISH  GIANTS. 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winner*,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Show*  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 


Rabbits 


Sacrifice  sale  on  Flemish  Giants. 

L.  V.  Smith,  Hurlkyvillk,  Naw  York 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland  low* 

Pnllia D.ino  andNF.W  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 

uoilierups  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grqvi  Citt,  Pa. 

Wanted-OL,o«T'  Collie  Shepherd  Dog  ^e^om.Ti 

C.  A •  TATUM.  Indian  Spring  Farm ,  Middletown.  N.  J . 

Airedale  Pups  cestry ;  grandsire!  His 

Highness.  MARTIN  THEW,  A 


— —  OVOVI  J  I  f  1IWU04I  V,  Asia 

f,  Arthuk»buro,  New  York 


For  Sale-Three  Choice  Fox  Terrier  Male  Puppies 

3  mos.  old.  $  I  O  each.  TIIOS.  H.  PRICE,  N.  0. 1.  Newark,  Ohio 


BERKSHIRES 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Why  do  Berkshires  so  largely  predominate  in 
the  east  ?  Because  the  eastern  breedor  ic  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Berkshire  with  size  and  bone  that 
meets  the  demand's  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Special  offering  of  young  weanling  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y . 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS  .....  One  year  old 
Y OUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’c  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker ,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Smithson  Herd— Big  Berkshires 

Home  of  Symboleer’s  Junior  240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917,  also  Princess’ 
Successor  Champion  266904.  His  sire.  Succes¬ 
sors  Double  Champion,  His  dam.  Matchless 
Princess  6th.  Herd  Boars  6  mos.  to  1  year  old. 

25  Sows  Bred  for  Spring  Litters.  50  Spring  Gilts. 
Send  for  description  and  price  to 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


BOARS 
GILTS 
PIGS 

Longfellow  and  Double  Champion  strains.  Will 
suit  your  needs  or  your  money  hack.  GEO.  M.  GREENE, 
Somerville.  N.  J.  Member  Am.  Berkihiro  Association. 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

LIT _ !  Big  type,  bred  for  size  and  prolificacy. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartiield.  N.  Y. 


Berkshires 


60-lb.  twelve  weeks  old  pig9  *20 ;  100-lb. 
pigs  $30;  200-lb.  bred  gilt  $43;  200-lb- 
boar  $40.  Enterprise  Slock  Fsrm,  Ariel,  PS 


Rarlrfr  hirac  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  $15 
Dcri\5>Ilirc5  to  $20  ;  unreg.,  $8  to  $12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CLoVEltDALE,  FARM,  Cbarlatte  N.T. 

Prolific  Berkshires  Tndhtyp® 

Priced  to  sell.  JNO.  B.  BREAM,  K.  D.  .Vo.  4,  Gettysburg,  l*a 

Berkshires  of  Quality 

Summer  and  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Priced  reasonable, 
breeding  considered.  SILVER  Sl'UlNG  FARM,  Hampton,  Fa. 


SPR1NGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer’s  Superb  254336, 
also  some  tine  gilts,  cholera" immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


PIGS  ON  PAYMENTS 

start  in  pure  bred  Berkshires  and  don't  have  enough 
money,  don't  worry.  We  will  ship  your  pigs  and  let  you 
pay  by  the  month.  W rite  at  once  for  special  payment 

plan.  THE  PQRKMAKEI  HERD  OF  BERKSHIRES.  Box  110,  Pilxtine,  lllinoix 


SWINE 


DUROCS 


LITTLE  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  a  Recognized  Duroc 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd  of  Pure 
Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  within  500  miles.  (We  pay  R.R.  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  En¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  on  “  HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS." 
We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

D«P«-  R  -  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

HELP  US  RAISE  PIGS 

[Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 
DEFENDER 
Send  for  particulars  and 
book  How  to  Raise  Hogs. 

Drakeside  Piggery 

Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top  Delaware  N.  J. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

By  a  new  working  agreement  this  association  now  con¬ 
trols  absolutely  the  live  hogs  of  its  members,  either  for 
pork  or  breeding.  This  has  already  resulted  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  culling  ;  keeping  only  the  best.  We  have  20  mem¬ 
bers  on  20  farms,  aud  20  herds  to  select  from.  Critic, 
Orion.  Cherrv  King  and  Crimson  Wonder  herd  boars. 
KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASSOC.  J  f-  *lsttne,  Pr.«. 
Kinderhook  -  New  York  ROT  McV*ugh,  Bus.  Mir. 

Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  liues.  H.  H.  LUClvF,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Wei!  grown.  Address 
WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


T>  t\  Choice  Sept« 

Keg.Durocsy^1"^ 


Choice  September  farrow  sow  Pigs.  Sa- 
"  *  guaranteed  OIUIW1U)  NOOK 

PALMER,  Pray.,  Yalaila,  N.  T. 


Duroc  and  P .  C.  Pigs  ©.*  vVkks,  Vie  «mo 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Some  fine  pigs  for  sale,  also  one  prize  winning 
boar.  8  mos.  old.  wt.  300  lbs.  not  fat  but  big 
boned  and  big  frame,  priced  for  immediate  sale. 
One  2  yr.  old  sow  Everything  immune.  All 
stock  guaranteed  as  represented  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  upou  arrival.  If  not  return  it  to  meat  my 
expense  and  I  will  refund  the  purchase  price. 

J.  E.  WAY  THE  NAPLES  DOVER,  DEL. 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

Holiday  Special  offer  of  Sows  bred 

Yearling  sows  farrowed  Fall  of  1918, 
bred  to  one  of  our  three  large  boars,  gone  of 

Epochal — Superior 
Superb  Emblem 

For  January,  February  and  March  lit¬ 
ters  we  offer  above  sows,  safe  in  pig,  to 
be  shipped  in  January,  and  a  good  young 
boar,  not  related  to  sow,  or  the  litter  she 
carries,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  two,  express  paid  within  1,000  miles 
in  the  U.  S.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Orders 
boobed  and  animals  held  free  *f  board 
until  ready  to  ship. 


Special  Offer  of  Summer  and 
Fall  Pigs 

Extra  good  sows  pig9,  $30.00  each. 

Extra  good  boar  pigs,  $25.00  each. 

2  good  sows  and  1  boar,  $75.00  for  the 
trio. 

2  extra  August  boars,  sired  by  Epochal 
O.  S.  F.  255848,  $75.00  each. 

Recorded  and  express  prepaid  within 
1.000  miles  in  U.  S.  on  all  Fall  pigs. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
V  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

TH(S  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
TTHE  CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 

I Boars ,  (jilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  Sth.  256708 

Grand  Champion  Boar  1919  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality" 

Flintstone  Farm  : :  Dalton,  Mass. 

LONG  WOOD 

BERKSHIRES 

Large  type,  well  grown,  ipring  gilts 

both  bred  and  open,  by  Lord  Lion,  sire  of  the 
Grand  Champion  sow  at  Connecticut  and  Tren¬ 
ton  fairs  ;  and  first  prize  at  Syracuse. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs,  by  a  son  of 

Double  Champion  33rd 

-  ~  Grand  Champion  boar  of  the  east.  1918. 
Write  for  prices. 

LONG  WOOD,  INC.,  Ken  nett  Square  P*. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

PUBLIC  SALE  <ff 

60  Bred.  Sows 


JANTTjA.RY  31,  1820 

Send  for  Catalog 

Whitguern  F arm  carter  West  Chester,  Pa. 


^ Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


BL  YTHE  WOOD 
BERKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  lowana  Royal  48th, 
231661  aud  Ames  Rival  136th.  228372.  Bred  Sows  safe  in 
pig  to  lowana  Royal  48th  and  Majestic  Lion  255936,  two 
great  boars  of  the  breed  lowana  Royal  Royal  4Sth  is 

getting  some  great  pigs  which  is  the  best  proof  that  he 
i  one  of  the  best  Boars  of  the  breed. 


BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS. 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Very  select  number  of  bred  gilts  sired  by 

HIGHWOOD  RIVAL  236th,  249,020 

Also  Service  Boars  *»nd  some  Fall  Figs. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

DONALD  WOODWARD  FARM,  LE  ROY,  H.  Y. 
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Separators 


FOUR  GOOD  SIZES 
375  lbs.  —  600  lbs. 
750  lbs.  —  950  lbs. 


The  Masterpiece  Seven 
and  five  other  sizes 
for  any  form  work 

Has  Whirlwind 
Distributor 


See  this  great  book  of  finest  quality  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
to  stretch  your  dollars  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Galloway's  Direct-to-you 
saving  by  “Dividing -the -melon,” 
this  is  the  time.  It  means  that 
when  you  buy  from  Gallo¬ 
way  you  get  “half  the  melon” 
in  actual  savings  on  Galloway 

goods — 20  to  35  cents  less  on  every  dollar — because 
they  come  right  off  the  factory  floor  straight  to  you. 

So  I  say:  Buy  Direct  from  Factory 

Save  on  Separators, Engines, Spreaders 

Every  Galloway  Implement  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or 
your  money  comes  back.  Y ou  can  have  30, 60  and  90  days’ 
trial.  Choice  of  five  easy  buying  plans.  Get  this  1920  Book  now. 

Thousands  of  users  say  it’s 
the  best  ever.  Is  simple, 
strong  and  absolutely  sani¬ 
tary.  Skims  close.  Easy  to  run  and  clean.  All  working  parts  run  in 
oil  spray.  Every  drop  of  milk  gets  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl. 
90  days’  working  trial  on  your  farm  will  prove  everything  I  say 
is  so.  Compare  the  Galloway— see  how  it  outskims  all  others. 

New  1920  models  for  any  farm 
power  work, portable  or  stationary 
style.  Develop  way  above  rated 
horsepower.  Big  bore,  long  stroke.  Valves  in  head  like 
automobile  engine.  Extra  heavy  counterbalanced 
fly  wheels.  Every  part  standardized  and  inter¬ 
changeable.  Frostproof — works  winter  or  summer. 

The  new  No.  8  is 
low  down,  easy  to 
load,  with  unsur¬ 
passed  roller  feed, 
light  draft  —  all-steel  V-rake  —  extra  strong  beater 
tear  manure  to  shreds— automatic  stop — uniform 
clean-out  pushboard— spreads  from  4  to  24  loads  per  acre.  Two 
horses  pull  load  easier  than  3  or  4  horses  can  handle  old  style 
spreader.  My  new  No.  8  Low  Down  Model  will  pay  for  itself  in 
increased  crops.  Turns  the  soil  into  a  gold  mine. 

WRITE  NOW.  Don’t  hesitate.  I  urge  you  to  get 
my  new  1920  Book.  See  how  you  can  pay  only 
one  price  for  your  implements  and  get  the  best 
made.  We  ship  promptly  from  points  near  you 
and  save  you  on  freight.  Send  Coupon  Now. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

'277  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Engines 


Spreaders 


Fill  Your  Silo 
From  Fewer  Acres 


The  one  practical  remedy  for  the  high  cost  of  labor 
is  to  make  every  acre  produce  more  —  a  bigger  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  means  lower  cost  per  ton  of  silage.  Whether 
you  apply  manure  or  not,  your  corn  needs  available  plant 
food  — for  a  quick  start  —  for  producing  more  and  better 
ears  to  give  the  silage  greater  feeding  value — and  for  mak¬ 
ing  big  heavy  corn,  that  requires  fewer  acres  to  fill  the  silo. 

A-A-C-  Fertilizers 

Make  This  Possible 

They  supply  the  necessary  available  plantfood  —  ammonia  for 
a  quick  start,  potash  to  make  stout,  heavy  stalks  and  big  grain,  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  fill  out  the  grain,  reduce  the  number  of  barren 
stalks  and  bring  the  crop  to  maturity  ahead  of  frost. 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  has  been  making 
farm  tests  with  fertilizer  for  many  years,  to  determine 
the  best  fertilizers  for  various  crops  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  Bureau  issues  bulletins 
dealing  with  the  culture  of  important  crops,  the  use  of 
lime  and  fertilizer.  The  Bureau  also  tests  soils  as  to 
their  need  of  lime,  and  gives  advice  on  agricultural 
matters.  This  Service  is  free.  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  is  in  personal  charge  of  the  Bureau. 

Ask  for  our  valuable  56  page  book,  “ How  To  Make  Money  With 
Fertilizer.’ ’  Our  nearest  office  will  be  glad  to  send  it  free. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Atlanta  Charleston  Detroit  New  York 

Boston  Cincinnati  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  St.  Louis 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Crops  and  Farm  News  ^ 


Wheat,  per  bti,.  $2.15 ;  corn,  $1 ;  oats, 
SOc ;  rye,  $1.40 ;  apples,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
onions,  $1.75 ;  potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
butter,  per  lb.,  65  to  70c;  eggs,  per  doz., 
fresh,  all  kinds,  65c ;  honey,  per  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  chickens,  per  lb.,  20  to  24e. 
Crops  are  good.  A.  E. 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 


The  following  prices  prevail  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  towns  of  Luzerne  Coun¬ 
ty :  Butter,  70c  per  lb.,  retail;  eggs,  75c 
per  doz.,  retail ;  pork,  dressed,  by  the 
hog,  20c  per  lb ;  chickens,  live,  32c  to  36c 
per  lb.,  retail ;  apples,  $2  to  $3  per  bu. ; 
potatoes,  $1.60  per  bu. ;  hay,  about  $35 
per  ton.  The  corn  and  potato  crops  were 
above  the  average,  and  of  good  quality. 
Hay  was  about  an  average  crop.  There 

was  a  good  yield  of  wheat,  while  rye  and 
oats  did  not  do  so  well.  Apples  and 
other  fruits  were  a  short  crop,  due  to  the 
severe  freeze  last  April.  Ilogs  and  poul¬ 
try  are  being  raised  more  extensively. 
The  situation  at  present  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  from  a  money-making  standpoint, 
though  labor  is  scarce  and  high-priced ; 
but  we  are  all  wondering  “where  we  will 
be  at”  when  the  present  abnormal  war 
conditions  cease  to  exist.  c.  u.  w. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  oats.  $1;  corn, 
$1 :  wheat,  $2 ;  hay,  $35  per  ton  ;  straw. 
$20 ;  eggs,  75c  per  doz. ;  butter,  70c  per 
lb.  Farm  conditions  poor,  but  on  the 
improve.  I  hear  of  eight  or  10  carloads 
of  potatoes  being  shipped  in  this  commu¬ 
nity.  The  general  business  outlook  is 
favorable  for  the  farmer  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  w.  k.  l. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


Oats.  96c  bu. ;  middlings,  100  lbs., 
$2.50;  corn  chop,  $3.65;  bran.  $2.60;  rye, 
96  lbs.,  $3.20;  corn,  ton,  $33.  Wheat 
scarce,  but  we  bought  some  seconds,  272 
lbs.,  for  $10.20;  beef  on  hoof,  10  to  12c; 
calves,  20c;  pigs,  16c;  turkeys,  50c. 
Sugar  very  scarce,  and  when  you  can  buy, 
14c  per  lb.,  but  plenty  of  candy  in  this 
part  of  country,  and  very  dear.  Fish  is 
very  scarce  and  high;  oysters,  $1,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  100;  clams,  $3  per  100;  bread, 
9,  10,  15  and  22c  loaf,  retail.  w.  J.  w. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

This  has  been  a  fairly  good  year  for 
farmers.  Most  crops  were  fairly  good, 
excepting  apples,  which  were  almost  an 
entire  failure ;  oats  were  rather  light. 
The  majority  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
are  either  producing  milk  or  are  market 
gardeners ;  some  specialize  in  cabbage, 
some  cabbage  and  potatoes ;  a  few  do  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  As  we  are  only  five  miles 
from  the  business  part  of  the  city,  or  2x/£ 
miles  from  the  suburbs,  and  Johnstown  is 
one  of  the  finest  markets  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  no  trouble  to  sell  all  we 
raise.  Milk,  wholesale,  per  gal.,  36c,  de¬ 
livered  to  dealer ;  retail.  16c  per  qt.  But¬ 
ter,  SOc  per  lb. ;  eggs,  75c  per  doz.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  apples,  poor  stock, 
$2.75  per  bu,  or  3  lbs.  for  25c;  onions,  $2 
per  bu.  Poultry,  live.  35c  per  lb.  Veal 
calves,  20c  per  lb.,  live.  Grade  milch 
cows,  $100  up ;  registered  Ilolsteins,  $200 
up.  Horses  cheap  ;  good  farm  horses  can 
be  bought  for  $100.  Oats,  90c  per  bu. ; 
corn,  $1.70;  hay,  $35  per  ton;  straw,  $8. 
Everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  is  so 
high  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is 
very  little  profit  left,  so  the  young  men 
are  leaving  the  farm  and  are  going  into 
the  city  and  into  other  kinds  of  business 
because  they  can  make  more  money  there 
and  have  shorter  hours.  I  cannot  see 
much  encouragement  for  the  older  farm¬ 
ers  ;  they  cannot  pay  40c  per  hour  for 
labor,  and  that  is  what  they  are  ask¬ 
ing.  with  board.  Feeds  seem*  to  be  go¬ 
ing  lip  all  the  time.  I  paid  for  middlings 
yesterday  $3.45  per  cwt. ;  chop.  $3  35 ; 
bran,  $3 ;  so  it  seems  to  me  the  old  folks 
will  have  to  do  what  they  can  until  con¬ 
ditions  change.  j.  M.  Y. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


The  leading  crops  here  are  hay,  wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  some  apples ;  there  is  also 
some  trucking.  Hay  was  $28  a  ton,  but 
now  is  only  $24.  Wheat.  $2.20  per  bu., 
and  dealers  are  glad  to  get  it.  Oats,  85 
to  90c  per  bu.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  corn  sold  yet ;  it  is  main  crop.  Last 
Summer  it  was  as  high  as  $2.10  at  the 
crib.  Apples  sold  out  of  the  orchard  for 
$1  per  bu.  without  being  sorted.  The 
crops  at  present  are  in  good  condition, 
and  quantity  is  fully  as  much  as  usual, 
or  a  little  more.  Farm  help  seems  to  be 
more  plentiful  than  a  few  months  ago. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  s.  M.  w. 


I  have  only  10  acres,  and  specialize  in 
poultry,  together  with  fruit  and  some 
truck  and  farm  crops.  I  received  42  to 
50c  per  lb.  for  my  Leghorn  broilers,  and 
45  to  50c  for  roasting  chickens,  40c  for 
heavy  fowls,  and  35c  for  Leghorns.  Pul¬ 
lets  about  ready  to  lay,  $3  each.  Eggs 
sold  well,  especially  during  the  Summer 
months,  ranging  from  65c  in  July  to  05c 
and  $1  now.  While  these  prices  are  high, 
they  are  somewhat  less  in  comparison  to 
cost  of  production  than  they  were  five 
years  ago.  My  tomatoes  sold  on  the  New 
York  market  for  $1  to  $3.25  per  12-qt. 
crate.  I  sold  my  potatoes  locally,  $5.25 
per  bhl.  This  was  25  to  SOc  more  than 
the  average  market  price.  H.  L.  R. 

Monmouth  Co.,  Pa. 


KNOW  exactly  how  much  you 
spend  for  what  you  buy  and 
exactly  how  much  you  take  in  for 
what  you  sell.  Keep  track  of 
every  account  easily  with  Bick- 
morc'fl  Farm  Account  Book.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  file  accurate  income 
tax  and  helps  you  guard  your  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  book  wo  will  send 
you  a  trial  size  lot  of 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

—standard  remedy  for  bruises, 
cuts,  rope  burns  or  any  wounds 
on  horses  or  cattle.  Cures  collar 
and  saddlo  palls  while  tho  horse 
works--no  lost  time  I  Fine  for 
chapped  teats  on  cows.  Heals 
mange  and  other  ekin  diseases. 
Note  tho  work-horse  trademark. 

Send  a  letter  now  for  Farm 
Account  Book  and  Trial  Size  of 
Blckmore's  Gall  Curo.  Please 
encloso  10c  to  help  psv  for  post¬ 
age  and  packing.  Address, 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Tho  book  shows  you 
how  to  keep  crop  costs 
by  lots;  labor  charges 
against  crop;  crop  ro¬ 
tation  records.  Con¬ 
tains  also  a  table  to 
keep  accurate  record 
of  your  breeding- 
dates,  etc.  A  1  s  o  a 
Workman’s  Time  Sheet 
and  Wnge  Table— saves 
a  world  of  bother.  Also 
pagos  for  inventory- 
table  of  standard 
weights  of  all  f arm  pro¬ 
ducts.  Also  directions 
ns  to  how  to  measuro 
land;  corn  on  cob  in 
cribs;  hay  in  different 
stylo  stacks,  otc.,  etc. 


THE  BICKMORE  CO„  Box  181  Old  Town,  Maine. 


GET  BICKMORE’S  HORSE  LINIMENT  for  your  horre- 
and  FOR  YOUR  OWN  USE  alway>  keep  handy  Bickmore’s 
X.Y.Z.  Skin  Ointment  and  Biekmore’i  X.Y.Z.  Family  Lini¬ 
ment.  They're  all  GUARANTEED.  A«k  your  dealer  today. 


Cured  While  Working  Hard 


“C.  O.  Dronvn,  340  En^rson  Place,  Youngs * 
town,  O.,  writes:  ‘l  used  Sarc-'Thc-Horsc 
/or  a  splint ;  she  •was  so  dead  lame  Veterinary 
said  stop  work  and  blister.  Instead  sent  for 
Sa-ve-The-Horsc.  Never  let  her  up.  She  was 
worked  right  through  and  no  one  ewer  seen 
her  take  a  lame  step/ " 

SAVE-The  -HORSE 

(Tr.,1.  nark  K.gtatere^J 


has  a  record  of  curing  when  all  hope  is  siren  up.  ex¬ 
tending  over  25  years.  Guaranteed  by  signed  contract  to 
cure  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or  Shoulder,  Knee. 
Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease,  or  your  money  refunded. 
Be  prepared!  Write  today  for  FREE  Save-The-Horse 
BOOK,  telling  how  to  discover  and  treat  any  lameness  j 
copies  of  Guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice — ALL 
F  REE.  Always  keep  a  bottle  on  band. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  signed 
Guarantee, or  we  will  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  pive  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

(AIMER  Al  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate-  Pittsburg.  Pa 


MINERAUW 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

I  Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring- 
I  bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

■  (War  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 

■  enough.  Intended  only  for  cutabliahed  canon  of 

■  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money 

■  back  if  it  fails.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST- 

■  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  in  FREE 

FLEMING  BROS  300  Un,on  stock  Yards* 

ritramo  Dnu'>-  etiamiata. CHICAGO. ILL. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys*  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


WELL  DRP,iLv,sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Send  for 
Catalo, 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-- 
steel  or  wood— wida 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  lit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colora  frees 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  Si..  Quincy,  III, 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Close  Inbreeding 

Through  an  accidental  breaking  of  a 
line  fence  a  yearling  heifer  was  mated  to 
a  neighbor’s  bull  who  is  a  half  brother  to 
her.  Roth  were  sired  by  the  same  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull.  Their  mothers  were 
not  related.  What  will  be  the  I'esult  of 
such  a  union?  Please  discuss  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  breeding  involved.  .T.  I#.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  successful 
breeders  mating  their  animals  as  closely 
as  this  accidental  service  records.  In 
fact,  it  was  Amos  Cruickshank’s  method 
to  inbreed  even  more  intensively  than  this 
mating  represents.  It  has  been  observed 
that  inbreeding  has  a  tendency  to  per¬ 
petuate  type,  stabilize  production,  unify 
color,  and  more  definitely  perpetuate  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  that  seem  to  regulate  per¬ 
sistent  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
incestuous  breeding,  that  is.  the  mating 
of  animals  very  closely  related,  has  been 
known  to  decrease  size,  weaken  the  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  and  disturb  the  regular 
functions  of  mating,  which  results  in  ir¬ 
regular  and  irresponsible  breeders.  Often 
it  is  advisable  to  intensify  blood  lines 
and.  in  instances  of  this  sort  where  the 
dams  are  not  related,  and  provided  both 
the  sire  and  dam  were  not  undersized,  it 
is  likely  that  no  bad  results  will  be  in 
evidence. 


Trouble  With  Garbage-Fed  Hogs 

I  get  about  four  tons  of  garbage  from 
a  Government  reservation  daily,  and  have 
been  feeding  it  to  the  hogs.  I  always 
have  the  hogs  treated  with  simultaneous 
treatment  for  cholera  at  the  right  time. 
I  feed  them  on  the  ground  and  they  have 
about  40  acres  to  run  over.  The  last  six 
months  I  have  lost  over  400  head.  They 
seem  to  get  all  kinds  of  diseases.  Would 
you  continue  raising  them  on  the  garbage, 
and  if  so,  how?  What  do  you  think  of 
feeding  my  chickens  on  the  garbage? 
What  chickens  I  have  do  fine  on  it.  Will 
it  hurt  the  land  to  spread  it  over  it  for 
fertilizer  and  turn  it  under?  Kindly  tell 
me  the  best  thing.  g.  w.  s. 

Maryland. 

There  are  a  number  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  among  hogs  that  so  closely  resemble 
hog  cholera  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
a  diagnosis  that  will  guide  one  in  taking 
the  proper  precautions  to  guard  against 
such  infections.  The  feeding  of  garbage 
is  a  particularly  hazardous  practice,  for 
it.  has  been  demonstrated  convincingly 
only  recently  that  infectious  diseases 
among  hogs  are  transmitted  to  a  surpris¬ 
ing  degree  through  the  agency  of  meat 
scraps  or  cooked  portions  of  the  meats. 
In  other  words,  if  a  hog  is  infected  with 
hog  cholera  and,  even  though  there  may 
be  no  evidence  in  the  carcass  showing  the 
presence  of  the  infection,  it  is  clearly  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  disease  to  be  transmitted  to 
animals  that  may  be  fed  upon  table 
scraps  resulting  from  the  use  of  portions 
of  his  carcass.  There  is  another  con¬ 
dition  particularly  discouraging  so  far  as 
hog  cholera  and  its  related  infections  are 
concerned.  When  a  pig  becomes  infected 
with  hog  cholera  to  such  a  degree  that 
one  can  determine  the  presence  of  the 
disease  from  any  one  of  the  various  sym- 
toms  indicating  its  presence,  the  organs  of 
the  animal  are  so  diseased  and  impover¬ 
ished  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  restore 
the  animal’s  vigor. 

It  is  very  probable  that  your  hogs  are 
dying  from  an  infection  other  than  hog 
cholera.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  hem¬ 
orrhagic  septicaemia,  or  infection  com¬ 
monly  called  contagions  pneumonia.  Your 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  your 
State  Veterinarian  ought  to  be  consulted, 
and,  no  doubt,  he  could  direct  you  to  a 
source  of  information  that  would  make 
it  possible  by  a  microscopic  examination 
to  determine  exactly  the  infection  that 
is  responsible  for  your  loss.  There  is 
now  being  sold  a  mixed  vaccine  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  control  the  infection  so 
closely  resembling  hog  cholera.  Your 
veterinarian  would  be  best  qualified  to 
give  you  this  information.  There  is  still 
a  possibility  that  the  serum  or  virus  that 
you  have  been  using  to  immunize  against 
hog  cholera  is  not  potent,  and.  therefore, 
is  not  affording  the  protection.  It  ought 
to  be  comparatively  easy  for  your  veter¬ 
inarian  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
animals  are  dying  from  hog  cholera,  and 
if  it  is  determined  that  this  disease  is 
causing  you  loss.  I  would  surely  secure 
serum  and  virus  that  would  protect 
against  this  particular  infection.  There 
is  no  reason  why  garbage  cannot  be  used 
in  feeding  chickens.  They  are  very  fond 
of  table  scraps  of  all  sorts,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  will  increase 
egg  production  as  will  the  generous  use 
of  garbage. 

As  to  the  fertility  value  of  the  garbage 
when  spread  over  the  laud,  much  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  afford  to 
pay  very  much  either  in  actual  money  or 
for  collecting  and  distributing  garbage  for 
fertilizer.  I  suppose  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question  for  you  to  cook  this 
material  and  standardize  it,  and  mix  with 
it  a  certain  percentage  of  grain  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  in  order  that  the  daily  rations 
would  not  be  subject  to  such  a  wide 


variation.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  feeders  of  garbage  to  hogs  that 
their  best  results  follow  the  selection  of 
pigs  whose  dams  have  been  reared  on 
garbage.  In  other  words,  if  you  under¬ 
take  to  assemble  from  stockyards  or  farms 
a  large  number  of  pigs  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  them  on  garbage,  you  will  find 
that  your  loss  will  be  considerably  greater 
than  in  case  you  were  producing  pigs  on 
your  own  farm,  where  garbage  was  fed 
to  the  breeding  animals,  and  where  they 
were  developed  on  gai*bage  conditions 
throughout  their  nursing  and  growing 
period.  This  principle  holds  true  in  the 
Secaucus  (New  Jersey)  district,  where 
thousands  of  pigs  are  fed  annually.  At  a 
number  of  the  cantonments,  where  gar¬ 
bage  was  fed  exclusively  to  pigs,  the 
losses  were  unusually  high  among  th  > 
pigs  that  had  been  assembled  for  garbage 
feeding. 


Live  Stock  for  Europe 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information  about 
shipping  pigs  and  cattle  to  Europe?  I 
wish  to  know  price  paid,  cost  of  shipping, 
what  kind  of  animals  (purebred  or  grade) , 
to  whom  should  I  write  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  anything  else  in  connection 
with  it.  h.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

The  French  Government  recently 
awarded  a  contract  for  20.000  head  of 
grade  dairy  cows  to  be  exported  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  certain 
agricultural  activities  that  were  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  war.  Many  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  in  devastated  districts 
were  destroyed,  and  the  officials  appealed 
to  America  for  aid.  The  exportation  has 
practically  ceased  at  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever.  on  account  of  the  high  exchange 
value  of  the  franc.  If  we  gather  the 
facts  correctly,  the  French  officials  con¬ 
tracted  with  an  American  buyer  to  sup¬ 
ply  milch  cows  under  six  years  of  age 
that  had  passed  the  Federal  tuberculin 
test.  These  cows  were  inspected  by  the 
delegated  veterinarians  at  the  point  of 
assemblage  and  those  found  to  meet  the 
requirements,  provided  they  were  not  far 
advanced  in  calf,  were  shipped  to  the 
east  coast  for  export.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  sub¬ 
let  his  orders,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
great  many  nondescript  and  inferior  cows 
were  included  in  the  shipment. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  toward  the  importation 
of  swine  for  breeding  purposes,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  dairy  cattle  export 
market  is  at  a  standstill  for  the  moment. 
No  doubt  the  Rureau  of  Animal  Industry 
at  Washington  could  give  you  rules  and 
regulations,  \.  An  department  conditions 
of  export. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  a  small  dairy  of  12  cows,  a  large 
silo  full  of  silage,  plenty  of  corn,  oats, 
hay  and  cornstalks,  which  I  am  feeding 
generously.  My  dairy  is  not  producing 
what  it  should,  and  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  find  out  what  you  would  Suggest  as  a 
balanced  ration,  and  what  I  should  buy 
in  addition  to  what  I  already  have  in  the 
way  of  feed.  I  have  also  a  good  supply 
of  buckwheat.  C.  w.  N. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  many 
dairymen  in  this  district  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  milch  cows  while  on  pasture 
during  the  Summer  season,  and  when 
cold  weather  approaches  they  are  brought 
into  the  stable  and  expected  to  produce 
milk  as  a  result  of  being  fed  the  prevail¬ 
ing  grains  that  you  mention,  without  suc¬ 
culence  or  roughage  of  known  usefulness. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  in  order 
to  produce  milk  effectually  during  the 
Winter  months  the  cows  must  come  into 
Winter  quarters  in  good  flesh  and  in  good 
mettle.  With  plenty  of  buckwheat,  corn 
and  oats,  hay,  cornstalks  and  silage,  you 
liave  the  basis  for  a  fine  combination ;  yet 
you  must  make  sure  that  your  cows  will 
consume  increased  amounts  of  feed  and 
convert  them  into  milk  economically.  For 
a  dairy  cow  yielding  40  lbs.  of  3  per  cent 
milk  I  would  feed  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  :  35  lbs.  silage.  3  lbs.  ground  corn, 

2  lbs.  ground  oats.  3  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  3  lbs.  gluten.  1  lb.  oilmeal.  In 
addition  I  would  give  her  all  of  the  hay 
and  cornstalks  that  she  would  clean  up 
with  relish.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  some  gluten,  oil- 
meal.  or  cottonseed  meal  to  supplement 
a  mixture  consisting  of  ground  oats, 
buckwheat  and  silage,  if  you  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  ration  that  will  result  in  generous 
amounts  of  milk.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  feed  more  than  this  amount  of  corn 
at  the  outset  if  the  cows  are  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  go  into  Winter  quarters 
in  good  flesh. 


Molasses  Feeds 

You  state  that  molasses  feed  cannot  be 
fed  in  large  quantities,  because  it  is  very 
apt  to  derange  the  digestive  system. 
What  kind  of  molasses  do  you  refer  to, 
beet  molasses  or  black  strap  molasses? 
In  reference  to  molasses  as  a  feed  for 
the  dairy  cow,  you  mention  there  is  some- 
question  as  to  its  usefulness  and  economy 


in  the  I’ation.  You  mention  that  1  lb.  of 
molasses  diluted  with  5  lbs.  of  warm 
water  would  be  a  suitable  mixture.  You 
also  mention  a  combination  of  5  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  3  lbs.  of  gluten,  1  lb.  of  oil- 
meal,  and  2  lb«.  of  molasses.  Is  this  the 
usual  amount  of  molasses  fed  to  a  dairy 
cow  ?  s.  E.  P. 

Illinois. 

The  reference  to  molasses  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  -N.-Y.  applied  to  black 
strap  molasses.  It  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  when  black  strap  molasses  was 
used  in  a  ration  for  feeding  pigs  great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  undue 
laxativeness  of  the  bowels.  In  South 
Jersey  there  is  a  group  of  farmers  w’ho 
feed  this  material  extensively  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  rye  and  corn,  but  it  requires 
a  rather  extended  preliminary  feeding 
period  in  order  to  place  the  pigs  on  full 
feed  when  molasses  constitutes  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  the  combination.  So 
fas  as  its  use  for  cows  is  concerned,  it 
serves  its  best  purpose  in  combination 
with  beet  pulp,  as  it  can  be  diluted  with 
warm  water  and  spread  i*ather  easily  over 
this  material.  By  starting  with  half  a 
pound  of  molasses  per  day  for  dairy  cows 
it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the 
amount  up  to  three  or  four  pounds,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  fed  in  combination  with 
such  materials  as  ground  barley,  ground 
oats,  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  gluten  meal. 
I  should  prefer,  however,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  molasses  to  2  lbs.  per  cow 
per  day,  and  feel  that  this  amount  would 
give  the  best  results.  Molasses  serves 
another  purpose  in  feeding  live  stock, 
particularly  with  horses  that  are  intended 
for  market.  It  will  put  life  into  their 
coat  as  nothing  else  will  do,  but  the 
long  continued  use  of  any  material  con¬ 
taining  as  much  free  sugar  as  molasses 
contains  is  believed  to  produce  injurious 
results. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC*.— Victor  L.  Berger,  the 
left  wing  Socialist  whom  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  seat  because 
he  had  been  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
espionage  law.  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  Congress  District  of  Wis¬ 
consin  at  the  special  election  December  IS. 

Carbon  monoxide  gas  generating  as  a 
result  of  burning  a  gas  heater  in  an  un- 
ventilated  room  caused  the  deaths  of 
Mrs.  Olga  Berbom.  her  two  children  and 
Miss  Alice  Sheridan,  her  nurse,  Decem¬ 
ber  IS,  in  the  bedroom  of  their  bungalow 
in  Sheepshead  Bay.  N.  Y. 

Forty-three  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  British  steamer  Manxman  drowned 
December  19,  when  their  ship  foundered 
in  midocean,  and  other  lives  are  believed 
to  have  been  lost  on  ships  reported  miss¬ 
ing  and  damaged.  Thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  waterfront  improvements  have 
been  destroyed  in  various  ports,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  severe  storms  along  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  December  14-19. 

December  21  the  transport  Buford  left 
New  York  under  sealed  orders  taking  249 
deported  anarchists,  including  Emma 
Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman.  Emma 
Goldman  has  for  years  been  regarded  by 
many  as  the  real  instigator  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  McKinley,  for  Czol- 
gosz,  the  murderer,  confessed  that  it  was 
her  writings  that  had  driven  him  to  the 
deed.  Berkman  has  served  a  long  term 
in  jail  for  attempting  to  murder  the  late 
H.  C.  Frick.  Berkman  and  Goldman 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for  about 
30  years,  and  have  been  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  capitalizing  anarchy;  in  gath¬ 
ering  about  them  a  band  that  could  be 
counted  upon  for  liberal  subscriptions.  It 
was  from  Petrograd.  where  she  is  now  go¬ 
ing.  that  Emma  Goldman  originally  came. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  Decem¬ 
ber  21  protesting  against  the  deportation 
of  aliens  who  are  members  of  any  union 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  resolution  also  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  two  delegate*1  from  each 
trade  group  in  the  Chicago  federation  to 
confer  on  means  to  protect  any  union 
man  of  Chicago  “from  banishment  and 
exile.”  The  plan  is  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
portation  of  any  alien  on  whatever  charge 
if  he  belongs  to  a  union.  William  Z. 
Foster,  secretary  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee,  who  with  John  Fitzpatrick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  federation,  organized 
the  recent  steel  strike,  announced  that 
when  Chicago  is  thoroughly  unionized  the 
plan  will  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
United  States. 

Wiliam  A.  Stringer,  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  aviation  supply  depot 
at  Marsh  Run,  Fa.,  is  in  the  Dauphin 
County  jail  ehraged  with  implication  in 
thefts  which  are  said  by  Department  of 
Justice  officials  to  total  between  $75,000 
and  $100,000.  Secret  sei-vice  men  say 
that  other  arrests  will  follow.  Alleged 
disappearance  of  army  stores  of  all  sorts 
that  has  been  under  investigation  by  some 
special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  War  Departments  for  several 
months. 

William  Rochfort.  agel  30,  a  chauffeur, 
and  William  Cunningham,  a  clerk,  were 
sentenced  December  22  in  New  York 
General  Sessions  by  Judge  Mulqueen  after 
each  had  pleaded  guilty  to  taking  part 
in  the  daylight  robbery  on  November  28 
of  George  Alexander,  a  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket  poultry  dealer.  Rochfort,  who  was 
Mr.  Alexander’s  chauffeur,  got  from  five 
to  14  years  in  Sing  Sing,  and  Cunning¬ 


ham  14  years  in  State’s  prison.  The 
$48,000  stolen  from  Mr.  Alexander  rep¬ 
resented  the  receipts  of  the  poulterer’s 
Thanksgiving  pre-holiday  business. 

William  II.  Edwards,  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  received  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  made  public  December  21  a  state¬ 
ment  warning  the  public  against  persons 
and  concerns  advertising  income  tax  in¬ 
formation  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Government  is  back 
of  them.  The  statement  notes  that  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
indicted  John  W.  and  Chester  Compton 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  doing  business  as  “The 
U.  S.  Audit  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,” 
and  as  “The  Income  Tax  Record  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  following  an  inquiry 
which  revealed  that  many  of  the  agents 
represented  themselves  to  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  by  reason  of  pretended  of¬ 
ficial  character  effected  sales  of  books  to 
farmers.  Many  other  indictments  in 
similar  eases  have  been  handed  down  by 
grand  juries  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  “Big  Five” 
meat  packers  of  the  country.  Armour, 
Swift.  Cudahy,  Morris  &  Co.  and  Wilson 
&  Co.,  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of 
a  court  decree  in  favor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forever  separating  them  from  all 
interests  in  and  control  of  retail  stores 
and  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
foods  other  than  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  their  meat  products  and  substitutes, 
such  as  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 

In  the  face  of  a  growing  scarcity  of 
sugar,  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  nearly  $97.- 
000.000.  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
present  year,  a  Department  of  Commerce 
report  issued  December  21  shows.  Ex¬ 
ports.  which  went  lai’gely  to  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  and  France,  exceeded  in  339 
per  cent  in  quantity,  the  amount  sent  out 
of  the  country  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  While  the  sugar  was  being  shipped 
out  of  the  country  American  importers 
brought  in  more  than  eight  and  a  quarter 
billion  pounds,  valued  at  $481,424,000. 
The  imports  increased  only  27  per  cent, 
which,  in  comparison  wth  the  much 
larger  export  increase,  accounts  for  do¬ 
mestic  scarcity. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Agricultural 
■Week  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  scheduled  for 
January  20-23.  There  will  be  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
program  at  this  meetiing  wll  be  similar 
to  that  of  Farmers’  "Week,  which  was 
held  at  the  Pennsy’vania  College  during 
the  Christmas  ’ mention  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  annual  metllng  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  will  be  held  at  Hart¬ 
ford.  February  12-13. 

The  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  held  its  annual  meeting 
December  6,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  work  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
farmers,  an  exhibit  was  held  in  the  Ar¬ 
mory  at  Kingston.  There  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit  of  fruit,  farm  crops  and 
poultry.  The  Accord  Grange  made  a 
tasteful  exhibit,  and  the  Home  Bureau 
had  an  instructive  display.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  about  150  farmers  gathered  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  partake  of  a  banquet,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  talks  by  Miss  Frear,  State 
Leader  of  Home  Bureaus;  Mrs.  Smith, 
committeeman  of  Ellen  Mills ;  Mr.  S.  L. 
Strivings,  president  of  State  Federation, 
and  F.  C.  Smith,  extension  specialist  in 
farm  crops. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27, 
1920. 

Winter  courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27.  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown.  Md.. 
Jan.  6-8.  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Jan.  6-9,  1920; 
B.  P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Rochester,  Jan.  14-16,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12-17,  1920. 

Massachusetts,  Union  Farmers’  meet¬ 
ing.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Jan. 
19-23.  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show. 
New  York.  Jan.  20-24.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany.  Jan.  21-22,  1920. 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus,  Jan.  26-30. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  iueetng,  Jan.  27-28,  1920, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus ;  secre¬ 
tary,  R.  B.  Cruickshank,  Columbus. 

Farmers’  Week,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  2-6, 
1920. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12,  1920. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit.  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14,  1920. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9-13,  1920. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13, 
1920. 
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Boys’  and  Girls’  Pig  Clubs 

To  keep  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm 
has  been  a  perplexing  problem  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  more.  The  city,  with  its  lure 
of  amusements  and  indnstrial  life,  has 
caused  an  alarming  movement  of  the 
younger  folks  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
How  to  dam  up  this  cityward  movement 
and  to  make  the  farm  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive  has  called  into  play  the  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  and  writers  of  the  nation...  The 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Farm  Bureau,  in 
charge  of  County  Farm  Agent  N:  E.  Gar¬ 
ber,  has,  it  is  believed,  solved  the  problem 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  agency 
which  has  ever  operated  in  this  county. 
Several  years  ago,  when  County  Agent 
Garber  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly 
established  Farm  Bureau,  he  at  once 
started  to  talk  pig  clubs,  and  with  such 
success  that  several  were  organized,  and 
were  successful  from  the  start.  How¬ 
ever,  this  year  has  been  the  banner  one, 
as  indicated  by  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  Bucks  County  pig  clubs  for  1919. 
The  total  number  of  clubs  in  the  county, 
of  which  there  were  18,  had  205  members 
at  the  start.  The  membership  includes 
boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  18  years  of 
age.  Great  rivalry^  to  produce  the  best 
porkers  existed  amoh&  every  member.  At 
the  start  of  the  140-day  feeding  period 
each  pig  was  weighed  and  were  found  to 
average  37  pounds.  Almost  every  type 
of  pig  was  represented  in  the  contest, 
from  the  Berkshire  to  the  Hampshire, 
including  O.  I.  C.  and  Duroe,  as  well  as 
Chester  White  and  Poland  China.  There 
were  grade  pigs,  scrub  pigs  and  purebred 
pigs. 

The  county  agent  supervised  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  development  of  the  clubs,  and 
the  feeding  systems  were  largely  followed 
as  outlined  by  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  the  local  round-ups  were  held, 
when  each  pig  was  weighed  by  the  county 
agent  and  judged  by  the  State  Pig  Club 
leader,  C.  G.  McBride,  and  P.  E.  Dough' 
erty,  swine  expert  of  State  College. 

The  common  basis  of  award  was  merit, 
50  per  cent ;  gain  per  day,  40  per  cent, 
and  report,  10  per  cent.  A  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  one  member  of  each  of 
the  18  clubs.  At  the  county  round-up, 
held  at  Doylestown.  each  member  who 
won  first  prize  was  permitted  to  send  his 
pig  to  Doylestowm,  where  they  were  all 
judged  in  competition  with  one  another. 
Following  the  judging  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  sold  their  hogs  to  a  local  butcher  at 
18c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  They  were  a 
happy  lot  when  they  went  home  with 
their  checks  for  their  fat  pigs,  as  well  as 
in  some  instances  checks  for  $50  for 
prizes.  In  the  140  day  period  the  pigs 
gained  an  average  of  ISO  lbs.  The  18 
clubs  produced  a  gain  of  ld^  tons  of 
pork  within  that  period.  Six  members 
produced  a  gain  per  day  of  1.9  to  2  lbs. 

The  prize  of  12  purebred  sow  pigs,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Bucks  County  Berkshire 
Breeders’  Association,  was  won  by  the  12 
members  of  the  Bedminster  No.  1  Club. 
Four  hundred  dollars  in  prize  money  was 
donated  to  pig  club  members  by  banks, 
Granges,  individuals  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Two  hundred  dollars  in  prize 
money,  live  stock,  etc.,  wTas  donated  lo¬ 
cally.  One  prize-winner  at  the  county 
round-up  was  John  Bryan  of  the  Bed¬ 
minster  Club,  with  a  purebred  O.  I.  C. 
which  took  first  prize  of  $50.  His  pig 
weighed  332  lbs.,  gaining  279  lbs.  at  the 
rate  of  1.8  lb.  per  day.  His  average  was 
90  per  cent.  The  second  prize  was  won 
by  Leonard  Cooper  of  the  Pineville  Club. 
His  pig  weighed  337  lbs.,  gaining  291  lbs. 
at  the  rate  of  1.9  lbs.  per  day.  His  aver¬ 
age  was  95  per  cent,  and  won  a  prize  of 
$25.  Third  prize  was  taken  by  Harvey 
Fretz  of  Fountainville.  His  pig  weighed 
322  lbs.,  gaining  273  lbs.  at  the  rate  of 
1.37  lbs.  per  day,  with  an  average  of  93 
per  cent,  winning  a  prize  of  $15.  The 
fourth  prize,  $10,  was  won  by  Russell 
Smith,  with  a  pig  weighing  341  lbs.,  gain¬ 
ing  292  lbs. 

A  booklet  with  illustrations  of  the  clubs 
in  the  county,  winners,  etc.,  depicting  the 
weights  and  gains  in  weight  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  feed  required  to  produce 
100  lbs.  of  gain  will  soon  be  distributed 
to  each  club  member.  Some  interesting 
accounts  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
contests  came  to  light  at  the  roundmps 
Miss  Sarah  Worthington  of  the  Warring¬ 
ton  Club  started  in  club  work  in  1917. 
Since  that  time  she  has  followed  the  say¬ 
ing  that  a  sow  was  a  savings  bank,  and 
money  could  be  drawn  out  with  large  in¬ 
terest.  From  her  activities  she  now  has 
a  Liberty  bond  and  $100  in  W.  S.  S.  At 
the  present  time  she  has  35  pigs,  and  is 
also  taking  a  scientific  course  at  an  East¬ 
ern  college. 

Following  the  local  and  county  round¬ 
ups  three  boys  were  selected  by  compe¬ 
tition  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  boys’  judg¬ 
ing  work  at  Springfield.  Mass.  These 
three  boys.  Elmer  Rosenberger,  Russell 
Weiss  of  the  Milford  Square  clubs,  and 
John  Bryan  of  the  Bedminster  club,  each 
won  a  gold  medal  for  first  prize  in  judging 
pigs  in  competition  with  boys  from  nine 
other  States.  Each  won  a  bronze  medal 
for  winning  fourth  place  in  a  corn-judg¬ 
ing  contest  in  competition  wth  nine  other 
States.  John  Bryan  won  a  gold  medal 
for  acting  as  substitute  on  the  dairy 
judging  team,  helping  Pennsylvania  to 
win  first  place  in  judging  dairy  cattle. 
In  the  individual  dairy  judging'  contest 
Eugene  Rosenberger  won  first  place  for 


the  highest  individual  score  in  competition 
with  all  the  judges,  giving  him  a  ^200 
Holstein  heifer  calf  seven  months  old. 
John  Bryan  won  fourth  prize  in  the  indi- 


which  will  be  taken  up  in  1920.  The  pig- 
breeding  work  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  boys  and  girls,  and  upon  the 
live  stock  of  Bucks  County.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  pure¬ 
bred  sow  pig  to  feed  and  breed  it,  so  that 
the  following  year  the  contestants  will 
show  a  sow  and  litter  at  the  local  round¬ 
up.  The  pig  club  work  in  Bucks  County 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  on  such 


and  who  arranges  the  meetings,  the 
weighing-in  day  and  the  local  round-ups. 
The  outlook  for  1920  is  most  excellent, 
and  it  is  believed  will  far  exceed  1919, 
despite  the  fact  that  3 Y2  tons  of  pigs 
started  last  May  grew  into  lG^  tons  of 
pork  in  October. 

From  the  entire  number  of  pigs  in  the 
county  clubs  63  were  purebred,  29  were 
Berkshire,  15  Duroe.  12  O.  I.  C.,  four 
Chester  White  and  three  Poland  China. 
While  the  members  can  feed  anything 
they  choose,  the  Farm  Bureau  suggested 
a  combination  oLeornmeal,  middlings  and 
tankage.  The  work  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Bu,cks  County  who  so  gladlv  and  wili¬ 
ng1/  co-operated  to  help  lower  the  cost 
of  Imng  by  greater  food  production,  as 
well  as  setting  an  example  to  remain  on 
the  farm,  is  attracting  much  attention  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  this  State,  and  every 
Bucks  countian  is  mighty  proud  of  them 
as  well  as  the  excellent  leadership  of 
County  Farm  Agent  Garber. 

VICTOR  KRLEXMKYF.R. 


Members  of  the  Warrington  Pig  Club 


vidual  judging,  giving  him  a  $200  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer  calf. 

The  pig-feeding  clubs  are  merely  step¬ 
ping  stones  to  the  pig-breeding  clubs, 


a  large  scale  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  a  local  pig  club 
leader,  who  in  most  cases  is  usually  a 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  boys  and  girls, 


Improving  Milk  Ration 

What  is  the  best  grain  mixture  for 
producing  milk?  I  am  now  feeding  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay,  and  as  a  grain  feed 
100  lbs.  bran>  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs. 
gluten.  Can  I  better  this?  A.  c.  T. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  buying  the  ground  oats  and 
can  get  them  cheaper,  raise  the  bran  to 
300  lbs.  and  drop  oats  to  100  lbs.  Also 
cut  the  middlings  down  to  100  lbs.  This 
Will  raise  the  protein  content  a  little,  and 
that  is  what  is  needed.  h.  f.  j. 


Xi  IN  12  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES  ALONE 

Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Wyoming, 
Allegheny,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Wayne  and  Ontario 

1344  FARMERS  TEST 


Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Live  Stock  Conditioner 


WITH  AND  WITHOUT 

I  fed  Sal-Vet  to  some  14  Hampshire 
pigs  and  they  done  fine.  We  got  a 
new  manager  who  did  not  believe  In 
stock  tonics.  He  took  8  pigs  over. to 
his  farm  and  left  me  with  6;  all  the 
same  age,  and  In  fine  shape.  When 
he  brought  them  back  only  two  could 
walk,  the  rest  could  not  stand.  The 
six  I  kept  are  a  half  larger  and  you 
can  see  them  looking  for  their  Sal -Vet 
three  times  a  day.  I  am  also  feeding 
it  to  some  sows  that  just  farrowed: 
one  has  10  pigs,  the  other  15. 

W.  J.  INGERSOLL, 
Clymer.  N.  V. 

INCREASES  THE  APPETITE 

I  tried  Sal-Vet  with  the  best  satis¬ 
faction,  but  instead  of  sending  remit¬ 
tance  I  ought  to  charge  you  $10  or  $15 
for  feed,  as  the  animals  seem  to  get 
such  an  appetite  that  one  can't  feed 
them  enough.  J.  M.  KIS3LEY. 

„  Tannersville,  N.  V. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

If  you  could  have  seen  my  flock  be¬ 
fore  I  started  feeding  Sal -Vet  you 
would  not  believe  they  were  the 
same  flock  of  sheep.  The  lambs  are 
•o  crazy  for  it  that  they  lick  a  hole  in 
the  ground  where  I  had  It. 

L.  J.  BURNS,  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 

GREAT  WORM  DESTROYER 

When  I  sent  for  a  60-day  trial  of 
Sal-Vet  I  had  little  faith  in  it  as  I  had 
tried  for  three  years  to  rid  one  of  my 
horses  of  worms  with  so-called  worm 
desroyers  and  tonics,  without  effect.  I 
had  not  fed  Sal-Vet  60  days  when  I 
could  call  my  horse  fat,  and  his  coat 
is  smooth  and  shiny.  I  now  feed  Sal- 
Vet  to  all  my  horses,  cows  and  pigs. 

F.  E.  VAN  HOOSER, 
Springwater,  N.  Y. 


SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

I  could  not  have  been  better  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained  from  Sal- 
Vet  and  shall  try  in  future  to  alwavs 
have  it  on  hand.  It  speaks  for  itself, 
as  proved  by  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Swift, 
sending  for  a  keg  after  he  saw  what 
it  had  done  for  me.  O.  F.  KRULL. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 


201,600  pounds  of  Sal-Vet  was  furnished  these 
1,344  farmers  to  test  60  days — not  a  cent  paid  down — ■ 
no  obligation  to  pay  for  it  unless  it  positively  ex¬ 
pelled  worms,  improved  condition,  increased  growth 
and  milk  production.  THESE  1,344  FARMERS 
PAID  IN  FULL  AT  THE  END  OF  THESE  60- 
DAY  TRIALS.  Over  100,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States  paid  The  Sal-Vet  Company  more  than  $3,000,- 
000  following  these  tests. 

Estimate  Quantity  for  Your  Stock  as  Follows: 

— one  pound  for  each  hog  or  sheep  sixty  days. 

— four  pounds  for  each  horse,  cow  or  steer  sixty  days. 

5  lb.  Package.... $  .65  100  lb.  Keg  .  $6.75 

15  lb.  Package. . . .’  1.50  200  lb.  Barrel .  12.00 

40  lb.  Package.  .  .  .  3.00  300  lb.  Barrel .  16.75 

Also  manufacture  Sal-Vet  Poultry  Tonic,  Sal-Vet  Lice  Powder, 
Sal-Vet  Disinfectant  and  Dip  and  Gall-Vet,  etc. 

Here’s  just  a  few  of  the  1,344  testimonials  from 
these  counties — send  for  circular  of  balance. 

Sal- Vet  Dealers  in  Above  12  Counties 


Collins— Law  Sc  Wilber.  Inc. 
Cones  ua — John  Me  Vicar 
Conewango  Val. — E.  A.  Hopkini 
Corfu — C.  C.  Palmer,  Est. 
Crittenden— B.  I.  Dickinson 
Cuba — Prosser  Sc  DeKay 
Danville — James  D.  Finn 
Dansville — Rowe  A  Kennedy 
Dorien — E.  J.  Shirm 
Dayton — <5.  H.  Raecher 
Delevan — Burns  &  Lynde 
Derby — L.  W.  Tucker 
Dewittville— Will  J.  Frank 
Dunkirk— Wm.  Rueckert  Sc  Bon 
E.  Aurora— W.  W.  Geib 
E.  Avon — Chas  L.  Arner 


Abbotts — A.  L.  Wood  &  Co. 

Akron — F.  A.  Graves 
Albion— J.  H.  Kirby 
Alden — T.  B.  Yager 
Alexander' — H.  F.  Lincoln 
Allentown — C.  C.  Neff 
Alton— Fish,  Burns  A  Fish 
Andover — J.  D.  Cheesman  Sc  Co. 
Angelica — Edw.  J. Reiman 
Angola — A.  F.  Schultz  A  Co. 
Appleton — J.  C.  Swigert 
Arcade— Reynolds  A  Kohler 
Ashville — Fred  B.  Lewis 
Attica — M.  L.  Albright 
Avon — W.  W.  Hardy 
Barker — Fred  McComb 
Batavia — C.  E.  Shepard 
Belmont — Byron  Gray 
Bemus  Pt. — L.  J.  Stallman  A  Co. 
Bennington — A.  E.  Rudolph 
Bergen — GenCBsee  Val.  Mill'g  Co. 
Bliss — G.  R.  Safford 
Geneseo — W.  A.  Dwyer 
Geneva — J.  T.  Cook 
Golden — Kline  A  Wolliuter 
Gorham — Phillips  A  Cleland  ■ 

Go wanda — V.  G.  Ames  A  Sons 
Grand  Isl. — Geo.  T.  Alt 
Greece — W.  H.  Anderson  Sc  Co. 


Lewistown — J.  W.  II.  Kelley 
I.ockport — J.  C.  Blfiuell  Co..  Ino. 
Limestone — F.  Larson  &  Son 
Little  Genesee — P.  H.  Burdick 
Little  Valley — D.  W.  Alsdore 
Lyndonville — Mark  B.  Berry 
Lyons — Henry  Kildick 
Groveland  Sta. — Gamble  &  Wilson  Machias — II.  P.  Mysor 
Hamburg — The  Hamburg  Phar. 


Bowmansville — E.  A.  Maybach 
Brockport — Perry  C.  Shafer  Co. 

Broeton — Armstrong  Drug  Co. 

Buffalo — Frank  Ackerman 
Byron — Sherman  Simmons 
Caledonia — Marvin  A  Scott 
Canandaigua — G.  R.  Winns 
Canaseraga — A.  T.  Bacon 
Caneadea — Grover  8.  Burr 
Carlton  Sta. — J.  F.  Lynch 
Casaadaga — Amos  E.  Hall 
Castile — W.  H.  Horning 
Cattaraugus — llarv.  -Car. Bab.  Co. 

Ceres — H.  A.  Gleason 
Chaffee — Potter  &  Williams 
Charlotte — Peoples  Coal  Yard 
Cherry  Cr'k— Coulson'B  Vll.  Phar. 

Chill  Sta. — J.  B.  Lansnead 
Churchville — F.  W.  Potter 
Clarence — T.  E.  Scliurr 
Clyde — Clyde  Farmers’  Ex. 

Clymer— Coons  A  Kemp 

Perry- -Walter  T.  Olin 
Perry  Ctr. — Frank  D.  Hodge 
Perrysburg — B.  H.  Graves 
Plielpa — R.  A.  Reynolds 
Pike — Edward  Goepp 
Portugoville — T.  C.  Fields 
Portland — E.  P.  Horse  Sc  Son 
Portville — Portville  Mills 


INCREASES  MILK  FLOW 

I  am  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  my  stock 
cows,  horses,  sheep  and  young  stock 
I  never  had  my  lambs  looking  so  well 
I  begin  to  think  its  use  also  increase* 
th»  milk  flow.  W.  H.  OSBORNE. 

LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  HOG  GROWER 

I  think  Sal- Vet  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  hog  growers  that  I  ever  used.  I 
have  not  lost  one  since  feeding  it 
n.  R.  BURDICK. 

Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

7  PIGS  1440  LBS. 

Few  things  afford  mo  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  than  handing  you  chock  for  th» 
Sal-Vet.  Last  week  I  sold  seven  piga 
that  topped  the  market  after  feeding 
Sal-Vet,  the  seven  weighing  1440  lbs 
at  loss  than  7  month- 

CHAS.  BAKER. 

Rushford.  N.  Y. 

MAKES  H r ALTH Y  PIGS 

I  think  that  I  owe  my  good  luek  in 
being  able  to  always  have  healthy  pigs 
and  hogs  to  Sal -Vet. 

O.  F.  C.  SHELTER. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PLOW  ALL  DAY 

We  find  Sal-Vet  all  you  guaranteed 
The  horse  we  got  it  for  was  alive 
with  worms  and  would  tire  out  and  lie 
down  in  the  harness,  but  today  b1i» 
will  plow  all  day  and  feel  good  at 
night.  JAMES  NORTH. 

Naples.  N.  Y. 

WORTH  $10  PER  CWT. 

When  we  commenced  to  food  Sal- 
Vet  our  lambs  looked  as  though  a  gust 
of  wind  would  blow  them  away,  but 
now  they  are  fat  enough  for  any  mar- 
get-  When  I  bought  8al-Vet  I  had  no 
faith  in  It,  but  have  been  forced  to 
change  my  mind.  It  i*  worth  $10  * 
hundred,  DAN  I.  ROOT, 

Albion,  N.  t. 

STOPS  COUGHING 

Before  using  Sal-Vet  my  sheep  were 
continually  coughing  and  running  at 
the  nose.  At  this  writing  they  are  not 
one  bit  affected  that  way  and  thanks 
to  Sal-Vet  are  in  fine  condition  gener¬ 
ally.  A.  WATROU8. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Hamlin — Jas.  Burke  &  Sons 
Hartfteld— H.  A.  Miles 
Hartfleld— Putnam  A  Hovey 
Hartland — J.  E.  Brown 
Hemlock— Bacon  Sc  Wemott 
Hermitage — F.  S.  Closser 
Holcomb — C.  F.  Zimmerman 


Manchester— Tucker’s  Drug  Store  Randolph — Brown  Milling  Co. 
Marion— Chas.  A  Seybold  Ransomville — Edwin  Austin 

Mayville — Chautauqua  Lake  Mills  Red  Creek — Rod  Creek  Mill 


E.  Pembroke — E.  II.  Miller  &  Son  Holley — Harry  Copping 
E.  Randolph — Chas.  Burbank  Honeove  Falls — W.  E.  Despard 
E.  Williamson— E.  W’m’n  M.  Co.  Honeove— G.  G.  Eldridge 
Ebenezer — H.  J.  Frey 
Eden — G.  C.  Bartoo 
Elba — Wm.  H.  Cole 
Ellieottville — A.  J.  Ranke 
Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 


Medina — S.  P.  Blood  &  Co. 
Middleport — Bert  Hossguie 
Millers — G.  T.  Veness 
Millville— G.  W.  Grlnnell 
Mt.  Morris — A.  D.  Donavan 
Naples — R.  J.  Haynes 
Nashville — Chas.  Arlington 
Newark — Mattison  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newfane — Fred  Collins  &  Son 


Reed  Corners— E.  P.  Winne 
Richlnirg— E.  L.  Sawyer 
Ridgeland — F.  E.  Loper 
Ripley- — Bennett  Sc  Co. 


S.  Bodus — C.  J.  Rehkugler 
S.  Wales— H.  R.  Sergei 
Spencerport — Miles  Upton 
Springbrook — G.  M.  Conley 
Springville — Sprlngvllle  Roller  M. 
Springvillo — H.  8.  Gray 
Springwater — H.  H.  Densmore 
Springwater — Howe  A  Robinson 
Stanley — J.  K.  Washburn  A  Bon 
Suspension  Bdg. — Weitzman  Bro» 
Tonawanda — Mrs.  A.  Luther 
Union  Hill — Stephen  II.  Taylor 
Victor — Jas.  Tobin.  Jr. 


Warsaw — Wyo.  Co.  Far.  Sup.  Co. 
_  .  .  _  „  „  ,  .  Waterloo — W.  Morohalse 

Rochester— Burr  A  Starkw  r  Co.  Waterport— ’ W.  II.  Robinson 
Rochester— Mauror-IIasp  Co.  Webster— Schnapp  A  Helnla 
Rock  Glen— Nicholas  A  Narchant  Wellsvllle — J.  B.  Tompkins  A  Son 


Rose— Osgood  Bros. 
Rush — N.  S.  Sherman 


Fairpoint- — W.  H.  Boyland 
Falconer — Falconer  Milling  Co. 
Fillmore — John  H.  Howden 
Findley  Lake — N.  L.  Nuttal 
Forestville — A.  E.  Dye 
Fredonia — H.  N.  Slevert 
Frewsburg — J.  B.  Johnson 
Friendship — C.  R.  Stillman 
Fruitland — A.  C.  Hopkins 
Gasport — Frank  A.  Rlnn 


Solo — Coyle  A  Coyle 
Scottsville — Leroy  M.  Slocum 


Houghton- — Houghton  Corp. 

Hunt— E.  R.  Hinckley  Niagara  Falls— Allen  Milling  Co.  Rushford— F.  J.  Miller  A  Co. 

Irondequoit — Iron.  Coal  &  S.  Co.  N.  Collins — F.  L.  Horton  Salamanca — Burban  A  Sevan 

Irving — L.  A.  Mott  N.  Collins — A.  E.  Curtis  Rcvannah — Homer  Judson 

Ischua— F.  B.  Nix  N.  Evans — L.  A.  Hezard 

Jamestown — Jamestown  El.  Mills  N.  Java — W.  .T.  A  W.  E.  Schwab 
Jamison  Rd.  P’ville-Aur’a  M.  Co.  N.  Pembroke — Chas.  C.  Smith 
Kennedy — William  Thomas  Nunda — H.  J.  Avlor 

Knowlesville — Archillos  A  Roach  Oakfleld — R.  C.  Searls 
Kuekville — John  L.  Cann  Olcan — C.  E.  Banflold 

Lakeview — M.  G.  Meyn  Ontario — W.  A.  Tummonds 

Lament — R.  W.  Wanslyke  Orchard  Pk. — Orchard  Pk.  Phar.  Snyder— Fischer  Bros. 

Lancaster — A.  P.  Mook  Palmyra — H.  O.  Young  A  Son  Sodus — Knapp  Drug  Store 

Lancaster — Lancaster  Mill  Parma  Ctr.— .T.  Zellweger  A  Co.  S.  Butler — Wm.  Pasco 

LeRoy— 4leo.  D.  McCall  Pavillion — Frank  A.  Campbell  S.  Dayton — Palmer  A  Cssten 


W.  Falls — S.  A.  Luther 
Westfield — Lang  A  Co. 

W.  Henrietta — Jones  A  Buckley 
W.  Somerset — E  O.  Hunzel 
W.  Valley— W.  Val.  Milling  Co. 
W.  Webster — L.  A.  Mllliman 
Wheelers — B.  C.  Wood 


Sherman— Sherman  Steam  Mills  Whltesville— O.  H.  Lewis 


Silver  Creek — C.  n.  Ortis 
Silver  Springs — J.  A.  Corbett 
Sinclairville — Wm.  N.  Span- 
Smiths  Mills — Baker  Nevlns 


Williamson — W.  M.  Porav  A  Son 
WilllamsviUe — Jacobi  A  Kenf 
Wolcott — C.  M.  Nedman 
Wrights — H.  A.  Glnty 
Wyoming — L.  H.  Warren  A  Co 
Yorkshire— E.  D.  Sherman  Sc  Co. 
Youngstown — E.  T.  Froser 
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Crops  and  Markets 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

The  produce  markets  are  in  the  ruts  of 
holiday  dullness,  and  little  business  is  re¬ 
ported  either  in  producing  sections  or  in 
the  principal  markets.  Of  course,  retail 
buying  continues  active,  but  wholesale  re¬ 
quirements  are  being  tilled  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  Very  few  changes  have  occurred  in 
prices. 

Strength  and  Evenness  in  Potato 
Markets. — Potatoes  continue  to  rise 
slowly ;  in  the  principal  shipping  sections 
the  price  is  close  around  $3  with  crops 
of  $3.15  per  100  lbs.  in  the  West  and 
$3.20  in  New  York  State.  The  city  mar¬ 
kets  follow  a  general  range  for  sale  in 
large  lots  of  $3.2o  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs. 
No  record  appears  of  any  such  closeness 
of  values  in  various  sections  in  previous 
years.  Shipments  have  been  falling  oil 
rapidly  from  all  States  except  Maine, 
which  still  exceeds  50  cars  per  day.  aver¬ 
age.  The  crop  is  turning  out  a  little 
larger  than  expected,  and  with  less  loss 
from  rot  than  was  feared  at  one  time. 
The  Canadian  crop  was  reported  more 
than  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  this 
couutrv,  but  shipments  to  this  country 
have  averaged  hardly  more  than  one  dozen 
cars  per  day.  Heavy  losses  by  freezing 
in  Western  Canada  will  tend  to  keep  a 
large  part  of  the  Canadian  surplus  for 
the  home  markets. 

Apple  Position  Rather  Weak.  1  lie 
only  recent  developments  in  the  apple 
situation  are  the  somewhat  lower  prices 
prevailing  for  Western  boxed  apples  as 
sold  at  auction.  The  auction  prices  in 
some  cases  have  range  25c  to  50c  lowr 
than  the  quotations  in  Northwestern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  The  apple  markets  have 
been  a  little  disappointing  to  those  who 
bought  early  in  the  season  expecting  ex¬ 
treme  prices.  Range  of  valuer  has  been 
quite  good  for  the  best  stock,  and  apples 
of  fine  color  and  size  sell  at  $7  to  $9  per 
barrel,  ranging  about  $1  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East;  but  a  great  deal 
of  off-color  and  otherwise  inferior  stock 
is  selling  at  $4  to  $6  per  barrel.  The  for¬ 
eign  markets  have  failed  to  take  care  of 
our  surplus  at  profitable  prices,  as  hap¬ 
pened  last  season.  The  barrel  crop  is  so 
small  that  probably  it  will  be  taken  care 
of  at  fair  prices  in  our  domestic  marketc 
but  the  Western  boxed  apple  crop  is  so 
much  larger  than  anything  the  markets 
have  been  used  to  the  past  years  that  its 
fate  remains  something  of  a  problem,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  lower  grades,  which  have 
been  selling  at  auction  at  between  $1  and 
$2.  The  Canadian  markets  quote  about 
the  same  prices  as  leading  American  cities 
for  both  boxed  and  barreled  apples.  Some 
fancy  Western  boxed  fruit  in  British 
markets  has^sold  as  high  as^84.  and  some 
barreled  fruit  ranged  from  $9  to  $14,  but 
most  of  it  very  much  lower. 

Other  Vegetables  at  Steady  Prices. 
—The  cabbage  market  holds  about  the 
same  as  for  the  past  two  weeks,  with 
prices  for  the  best  hard,  long-keeping 
stock  ranging  fropi  $90  to  $S0  per  ton. 
bulk,  in  consuming  markets,  and  other 
stock  not  so  firm  and  compact  selling  at 
$40  to  $00.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
holding  rath--  belter  than  Western.  A 
little  new  cabbage  from  California.  Texas 
and  Florida  is  on.  sale,  at  about  the  same 
price  or  little  higher  than  the  best  old 
cabbage.  Onions  hold  a  remarkably  even 
range  at  $5.50  to  $0  per  100  lbs.  for  the 
best  lots,  all  through  the  country.  The 
stock  is  extremely  limited  and  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  larger  dealers,  who  hold  the 
supply  verv  firmly  at  around  recent  levels. 

G.  B.  F. 

Oats,  $1.10  per  bn.;  buckwheat,  $2  per 
bu. ;  potatoes,  $125;  eggs,  SOc  per  doz. ; 
butter,  70c  per  lb.  D.  F. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  lots  of  public  sales. 
Many  tenant  farmers  and  some  owners 
who  have  sold  their  farms  are  moving,  to 
towns  and  cities  to  work  in  factories, 
saying  they  can  make  more  money  than 
they  can  on  the  farm  after  paying  the 
high  prices  demanded  for  labor  and  in¬ 
creased  cost  for  fertilizer,  machinery,  etc. 
Lots  of  farms  have  changed  hands  re¬ 
cently  at  high  prices.  This  has  been 
rather  a  hard  year  on  farmers,  with  the 
exception  of  fruit  growers.  The  yield  of 
wheat  was  low*  and  badly  damaged  by 
long,  hea.v  rains.  The  tomato  crop,  which 
is  one  of  our  big  money  crops,  was  also 
badly  damaged  by  rain,  as  was  also  the 
corn  crop.  The  hay  crop  was  short. 
Early  white  potatoes  were  only  about  a 
half'  crop.  Those  who  had  fruit  were 
more  fortunate.  Apples,  peaches,  straw¬ 
berries  and  grapes,  of  which  there  were 
fair  crops,  brought  high  prices.  The 
sweet  potato  crop  was  above  the  average 
and  bringing  fine  prices.  Bate  white  po¬ 
tatoes  were  about  an  average  crop.  Most 
farmers  are  through  husking  corn,  and 
have  their  hogs  butchered.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  visited  by  hog  cholera. 
But  little  Fall  plowing  has  been  done. 
Wheat  has  made  a  good  start,  and  so  have 
both  Scarlet  and  Red  clover.  Very  little 
wheat  remains  in  the  farmers’  hands,  and 
Borne  of  our  local  millers  are  wondering 
what  they  will  do  for  wheat  when  their 
present,  supply  is  exhausted.  Pork  has 
taken  a  drop.  Pigs  are  selling  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Milk  at  the  cooling 


stations  brings  anywhex-e  from  $3  to  $4 
per  hundred,  accoi-ding  to  the  amount  of 
butterfat.  Cows  still  bidng  high  prices. 
Eggs  have  been  up  to  85c.  but  have  taken 
a  drop.  Pork  has  di-opped  from  20c  to 
18c,  wholesale.  c.  H. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

In  Southern  Michigan  we  had  a  wet, 

late  Spring,  which  made  sowing  of  oats 
late,  followed  by  a  very  dry  Summer, 
which  nearly  finished  the  oats;  lots  of 
fields  were  not  harvested.  The  late  corn 
fared  better  than  early  corn  on  account 
of  the  dry  Summer.  We  had  a  few  show- 
ex-s  late,  and  a  very  late  killing  frost. 
There  were  some  vei-y  good  fields  of  corn, 
but  as  a  whole  the  crop  was  vei*y  much 
below  the  average.  Hay  was  of  good 
quality,  but  somewhat  light  quantity. 
Dairying  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  farming  in  this  part  of  the  State,  our 
milk  going  to  a  condensery.  The  pi-ice 
now  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  is  $3.65,  with 
a  4c  premium  for  each  tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  The  farmer  pays  25c  per  cwt.  for 
delivei-y  to  the  plant,  at  Hudson,  Mich. 
At  Adrian,  Mich.,  the  county  seat  of 
Lenawee  County,  we  have  a  community 
market  which  will  buy  at  any  time  farm 
produce  in  any  quantity.  A  great  many 
farms  are  changing  hands.  Mostly  Ohio 
farmers  are  buying,  prices  ranging  fi-om 
$100  to  $200  an  acre;  most  of  them  at 
$125  to  $150.  Farm  auctions  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  l-ealize  good  prices.  Good  teams 
of  farm  horses  sell  up  to  $450,  and  good 
grade  cows  from  $125  up,  mostly  up,  for 
good  ones.  We  have  some  good  roads  and 
a  great  many  new  ones  petitioned  for 
construction  next  year.  Nearly  every 
farm  now  has  an  automobile  or  a  “fliv¬ 
ver.”  so  good  roads  are  more  in  demand, 
and  the  general  run  of  farmers  are  for 
good  roads  more  than  ever.  Help  is  high 
and  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  Fanners 
pay  fi'om  $2.50  to  $4  a  day  for  help,  and 
men  by  the  month  at  from  $50  up;  $1.50 
a  cord  for  cutting  wood,  which  sells 
around  $4.50  a  coi*d  in  town,  hard  wood. 
Poultry  brought  a  fair  price  this  year ; 
turkeys  sold  at  32c*;  hens,  20c;  geese, 
23c;  ducks,  20  to  22c.  Wheat  was  not 
a  very  good  crop  here ;  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  now.  Clover  seedings 
have  been  a  failure  here  for  three  years — 
either  too  dry  after  harvest  or  will  all 
pull  out.  in  the  Winter.  I  had  a  nice 
piece  of  Alfalfa,  which  went  into  the 
Winter  all  right,  but  all  heaved  out  be¬ 
fore  Spring ;  the  whole  root  pulled  out 
and  lay  on  top  of  the  gx*ound.  Applies 
sold  at  $2  and  $2.50  per  bu.  here  this 
Fall ;  a  very  short  crop.  Corn  sells  at 
75c  a  basket  at  the  farm,  and  a  demand 
for  all  of  it.  With  hogs  selling  a  shilling, 
where  is  the  profit?  Very  few  veal  calves 
i*aised  here ;  they  bring  now  19c  per  lb., 
and  a  good  veal  will  bring  within  a  few 
dollai'S  of  the  price  of  a  yearling,  so  no 
one  raised  them,  except  a  promising 
heifer  once  in  a  while.  Wool  brought  up 
to  66c  per  lb.  here  this  year,  and  costs  a 
fanner  $5  per  lb.  to  buy  it  back  in  under¬ 
wear  ;  seems  like  too  much  of  a  difference 
in  price.  e.  F.  G. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

Hay.  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  some  wheat 
and  corn  are  the  principal  crops  i-aised 
hei*e.  Hay  is  selling  at  $20  for  clover, 
Timothy  $22 ;  oats.  SOc  per  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.25  ;  rye.  $1 ;  wheat,  $2.26.  This 
section  is  extensively  engaged  in  dairying, 
the  farmers  selling  their  milk  to  the  Boi*- 
dens.  Farm  conditions  are  excellent, 
with  the  up-to-date  farmer  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  them  all  he  can.  Good  wages  are 
being  paid  by  mouth  or  day.  Ci’ops  were 
very  good  here  the  past  year,  in  spite  of 
the  rainy  season.  I  should  say  farming 
was  never  better  than  the  present  day. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  it. 

Hay,  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  oats  were  a  failure 
and  cut  for  hay ;  poi’k,  20c  per  lb., 
dressed :  beef.  12  to  14c..  dressed ;  turkeys, 
40  to  45c.  alive;  eggs.  SOc  per  doz.;  but- 
tei\  60c  per  lb. ;  cows,  springers,  $50  to 
$75;  new  milkers,  $90  to  $100;  yearlings, 
$30  to  $35 ;  2-yr.-olds.  $50  to  $60 ;  sheep. 
$10  to  $12  per  cwt. ;  lambs.  12  to  15c  per 
lb. ;  corn  a  good  crop,  $3.40  per  cwt. 
Hired  help  is  a  hard  problem.  Help  is 
scarce,  and  the  wages  are  high.  Good 
men  are  hard  to  find  at  any  price. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  j,  u.  G. 

Wer  are  located  in  the  western  part  of 
Indiana  County,  near  the  Armstrong 
county  line.  General  farming  prevails. 
The  principal  money  crops  are  hay,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  buckwheat.  Hay,  from  $25 
to  $30  per  ton  ;  buckwheat.  $2.50  per  100 
lbs.;  wheat,  $2.15  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.40; 
oats,  80c;  corn.  70  to  SOc;  eggs.  75c  per 
doz. ;  butter.  70c  per  lb.  We  own  and 
•'nerate  a  thrashing  and  baling  outfit. 
We  thrashed  about  40.000  bu.  wheat. 
30.000  bu.  rye,  <50.000  bu.  oats  and  about 
25,000  bu.  buckwheat.  The  buckwheat 
was  in  bad  condition  this  Fall  on  ac¬ 
count  of  so  much  rain.  We  baled  1.000 
tons  of  hay.  There  are  some  great  coal 
mines  in  the  north  and  south  ends  of  In¬ 
diana  County.  The  west  end  of  the 
county  has  not  been  developed  yet.  A 
good  part  of  the  coal  land  is  sold  and 
will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa,  a.  a.  w. 


Market  Quotations 


NEW  YORK.  DECEMBER  24,  1919 


These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessai’ily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  ai*e  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

milk  prices. 

New  York,  for  Januaiy,  $3.69  per  100 
lbs,  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  evei*y  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  of  fresh  creamery  are  2  to  3 
cents  lower.  The  market  has  been  heavy 
for  some  time,  so  the  drop  was  not  unex¬ 
pected.  Packing  stock  and  city  made  are 
less ,  affected,  as  the  prices  were  propor¬ 
tionately  lower. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . . .  70J6@  71 

Good  to  Choice  . 65  @  70 

Lower  Grmles . . 55  a  60 

Storage,  best . 68  @  69 

Fair  to  good .  53  @  62 

City  made .  48  @  52 

Dairy,  best  .  68  a  69 

Common  to  good  .  53  a  65 

Packing  Stock .  45  a  49 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32V>1!)  33 

Good  to  choice .  30  a  32 

Skims,  best .  22  a  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  a  16 


EGGS. 

Thei-e  has  been  another  decline  of  8  to 
10  cents  on  both  nearby  and  gathei’ed 
stock,  and  the  market  is  quite  unsettled  at 
that.  The  better  qualities  of  stoi*age  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  Receipts  are  not  large, 
but  consumptive  buying  has  fallen  off 
decidedly.  Doubtless  economy  is  1  the 
cause  of  part  of  this  slack  demand,  but 
another  and  perhaps  stronger  element  is 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  eggs 
that  have  been  put  into  cartons  and 
sold  at  the  top  retail  prices.  When  a 
fancy  price  is  paid,  buyers  expect  a  cor¬ 
responding  quality — not  held  eggs  with  a 
large  air  space  or  slowly  gathered  stock 
that  has  picked  up  vax-ious  flavors  on  its 


journey. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  75  @  30 

Medium  to  good  .  70  @  74 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  75  @  76 

Common  to  good .  68  @  73 

Gathered,  best,  white .  75  @  77 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  70  @  73 

Lower  grades .  50  @  60 

Storage . 40  @  56 


LIVE  POULTRY 

The  market  as  a  whole  has  been  firm, 
owing  to  slow  arrivals.  Most  sales  are 
reported  in  this  x-ange :  Fowls,  32  to  37c; 
chickens.  30  to  32c;  clucks,  37c;  geese, 
30  to  36c ;  l-oosters,  22c ;  turkeys.  60 
to  65c. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


NatUe  Steers . 10  00  <316  00 

Bulls  .  7  00  @  9  50 

Cows .  4  00  ©111  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 20  00  @22  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hogs . 12  50  @14  50 

8beep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  @18  75 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  weather  has  continued  favorable, 
with  higher  prices  on  most  stock  but 


chickens  and  fowls,  wnich  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  holiday  goods.  Best  turkeys  re¬ 
tailed  at  65c,  and  ducks  and  geese  ai-ound 
45c. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  59  @  60 

Fair  to  good .  45  @  55 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  47 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Broilers,  lb .  35  @  45 

Fowls .  26  @  35 

Roosters .  23  @  24 

Ducks  . 34  ®  41 

Geese . 30  @  37 

Squabs,  doz . .  .  2  50  @1100 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  28  @  29 

Com.  to  good . . .  22  <a  27 

Lambs,  hot  liouse,  each . .  8  00  @12  00 

Pork,  heavy . 15  @  17 

Light .  19  @  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb».... . 10  50  @12  00 

Pea  . . .  ....  7  00  @  7  75 

Medium  .  6  75  @7  75 

Bed  Kidney . 10  50  @14  50 

White  Kidney  ,.... . 14  00  @1500 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  @  7  25 

Lima,  California . 14  25  @14  50 


FRUITS. 


The  apple  market  is  weaker,  partly  be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  the  stock  offered  was 
frosted.  Cranberries,  very  dull.  Florida 
citrus  fruits  in  stronger  demand. 


Apples.  Winesap.Jbbl .  4  00  @  8  00 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00  @  7  50 

York  Imperial .  3  00  @7  56 

Wolf  River .  4  50  @  6  50 

Greening .  4  50  a  7  50 

King . . .  4  50  @  7  50 

Baldwin .  4  00  @  7  00 

Common . . .  150  @  2  75 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl .  5  00  (alOOO 

Sheldon,  bbl .  5  00  <e  10  00 

KiefTer.  bbl  . .  4  00  @6  50 

Oranges,  box  .  .  5  00  @  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  rf  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  50  @  6  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  .  4  50  @10  00 


POTATOES. 


Receipts  are  larger  and  prices  lower 
except  for  best. 

Dong  Island.  180  lbs, .  5  50  @6  25 

Jersey.  165  lbs .  3  75  @4  50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  5  00  @6  00 

State.  180  lbs  .  5  00  @  6  00 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl  .  3  50  @5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Onions  dull  ;  cabbage  a  little  lower ;  a 


few  new  cabbages  fi*om  the  South  have 
brought  $2.50  to  $3  per  V2-bbl.  bkt. 
Chicory,  romaine  and  other  salads  higher 
when  sound. 


Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Cabbage— ton . 50  00  @70  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  @  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs . .  3  00  @  6  00 

String  Beans  bu...’. .  100  @  6  00 

Squash,  bbl, .  1  50  @2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100  @  2  25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  2  50  @  5  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 10  00  @14  00 

Peppers,  bu .  1  80  @  3  00 

Romaine.  bu .  75  @  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  45  @  60 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  32  00  @33  00 

No.  2 . 29  00  @30  00 

No  3  . 25  00  @27  00 

Shipping . 23  00  @25  00 

Clover,  mixed . 24  00  @30  00 

Straw,  Rye . 16  00  @17  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  prevailing  cash 
wholesale  prices  at  New  York  :  wheat.  No. 
2  red,  $2.50:  No.  1  Northei'n  Spring. 
$3.30:  corn,  No.  2  yellow.  $1.63;  oats. 
No.  3  white,  96c;  rye,  $1.98;  barley, 
$1.65  to  $1.75. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  the  world  wheat  crop  for 
191!)  at  2.074.761.000  bushels.  This  is 
92.7  per  cent  of  the  lvjlS  yield,  and  96.5 
per  cent  of  the  five-year  avei*age. 

*  MILL  FEED. 

Market  reported  quiet  at  the  following 
figures:  Bran.  $47  to  $49;  middlings, 
$50  to  $51  ;  red  dog.  $65 ;  rye  middlings, 
$52 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $79 ;  linseed  meal, 
$84. 

WOOh. 

The  market  is  steady,  with  fine  wools 
stronger.  Business  in  Boston  is  repoi'ted 
at :  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
delaine.  87  to  90c;  half  blood,  SO  to  82c: 
three-eighths  blood,  6S  to  69c;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  S3  to 
85c;  mi  washed  delaine.  92  to  94e;  New 
England  half  blood,  72  to  73c;  three- 
eighths  blood.  65  to  67c.  Contracting  for 
the  next  Nevada  clip  is  said  to  run  45  to 
50c.  A  $9,000,000  shipment  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  wool  has  just  been  landed  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  82  to  83c;  tub,  fancy.  75 
to  76c;  good  to  choice,  62  to  71e;  packing 
stock.  47  to  49c. 

EGGS. 

Best,  nearby,  90  to  92c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  75  to  SOc ;  lower  grades,  6S 
to  72c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  32  to  34c;  roosters,  21  to  22c; 
ducks.  28  to  32c ;  geese.  24  to  26c;  tur¬ 
keys.  55  to  59c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  60  to  62c;  common  to 
good.  50  to  57c ;  fowls,  2S  to  35c;  roostei-s. 
25c ;  broilers.  38  to  40c;  ducks,  30  to 
40c ;  geese,  25  to  32c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania,  100  lbs.,  $3.35  to  $3.60: 
New  York,  $3.30  to  $3.50;  Maryland 
1  Ioosier.  $2.75  to  $3.10 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  $4.75. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton.  $55  to  $70:  onions,  100 
lbs*.  85  to  $6;  picklers,  $2.75. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $9 ;  box,  $2  to  $3. 75; 
cranberries,  bbl..  $6.50  to  $9. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Nay.  No.  1,  Timothy.  $33;  No.  2.  $30 
to  $31  :  No.  3.  827  to  $28;  clover  mixed 
$27  tn  $31.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $16;  oat 
and  wheat,  $12.50  to  $14. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best_creamery.  72  to  724£c ;  medium  to 
good.  65  to  71c;  ladles.  52  to  54c;  storage, 
64  to  69c. 

EGGS. 

Best,  nearby.  92  to  93c;  gathered,  best. 
88  to  89c;  common  to  good,  SO  to  S5c; 
stoi-age,  50  to  54c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  28  to  30c;  chickens,  2S  to  30c; 
roosters,  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  65  to  6Sc;  good  to  choice. 
50  to  55c :  chickens,  32  to  40c ;  fowls.  32 
to  3Se !  ducks,  38  to  42c ;  geese,  32  to  36c. 

APPLES. 

Greening.  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin.  $3  to 
$6  50 ;  King.  $4  to  $f  ;  Spy,  $3.50  to 
$5.50 ;  Ben  1  Davis,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs..  $3 
to  $3.25;  Cobbler.  $2.85  to  $2.95;  Cana¬ 
dian.  $2.40  to  $2.90;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 
$2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $4.25  to  $4.75:  celery, 
doz  .  $1 .50  to  $3 :  lettuce,  bu.  box,  75c  to 
$1.5:  radishes  doz..  30  to  40c;  squash, 
ton.  $35  to  $40;  onions.  100  lbs..  $5.75 
to  $6.25. 

MILL  FEED. 

Bran.  $49  to  $49.50;  middlings,  $50  50 
to  $60;  red  dog.  $65;  gluten  feed,  $73; 
hominy,  $69:  cottonseed  meal,  $79  to  $80. 

DAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy,  $36  to  $37;  No. 
2.  832  to  833:  No.  3.  $27  to  $30.  Straw, 
rye,  $17  to  $18;  oat.  $16. 
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MARK 


It  Packs 


It  Cultivates 


v-'-'  i 


in  one  single  trip  over  the  field. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  time  and  money. 

The  Culti-Packer  makes  a  better  seed  bed  too 
. — finer  for  the  roots — better  for  holding  mois¬ 
ture — but  leaving  that  aside  it  saves  work 
enough  on  men,  horses  or  tractor  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  single  season. 

The  Culti-Packer  is  backed  by  our  sixty  years 
of  dealing  with  farmers  and  by  the  reputation 
of  the  leading  implement  houses  who  sell  Culti- 
Packers. 


The  Culti-Packer  will  make,  a  seed  bed  with 
less  labor — make  it  in  less  time — and  make  it 
for  less  money  than  any  other  methods  or 
tools  that  you  can  use. 

One  half  day’s  work  on  your  farm  with  this 
tool  will  show  you  these  savings  in  a  way  that 
you  can  actually  see  and  measure. 

Once  over  the  field  with  a  good  disc  harrow 
and  a  Culti-Packer  will  put  nine  soils  out  of 
ten  in  shape  for  seeding. 

The  two  tools  can  be  pulled  together  with  a 
tractor,  completing  the  entire  seed  bed  work 


Your  Local  Dealer 


Culti-Packers  For  Sale 


Suburb  of 
Cleveland 


The  Dunham  Company,  Berea, 


im 


the  elevated  tank  to  discharge  by  gravity 
through  the  pump  spout.  This  last  adjust¬ 
ment  permits  the  use  of  a  hose  on  the 
pump  spout  for  wagon  washing  and  similar 
work,  whether  the  pump  i.s  being  worked 
or  not.  If  the  pump  is  to  be  operated  by 
hand  a  cylinder  smaller  in  diameter 
should  be  chosen,  as  a  3-iu.  cylinder  un¬ 
der  a  100-ft.  lift  would  raise  water  too 
rapidly  to  make  easy  work.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  a  force  pump  must 
be  used  in  any  case,  the  point  of  discharge 
being  above  the  level  of  the  spout. 

R.  H.  S. 


Comparison  of  Pumping  Power 

We  are  contemplating  installing  a  pneu¬ 
matic  water  system  to  supply  house  and 
barn  with  about  300  gallons  per  day, 
source  of  water  located  at  barn  from  two 
wells,  water  level  about  15  ft.  below 
ground  line  of  barn  ;  house  300  ft.  distant 
from  barn  and  10  ft.  higher.  In  case  of 
drought,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pipe  from 
cistern  at  house  to  supplement  well  for 
supply.  I  would  like  your  comparison  of 
a  system  using  a  tank  of  about  1.000  gal¬ 
lons  capacity  with  pump  driven  by  small 
gas  engine,  which  would  also  be  used  for 
other  light  work  in  connection  with  pump¬ 
ing  water,  and  a  system  using  a  small 
tank  of  about  200  gallons  capacity  and  a 
small  pump  driven  by  a  one-fourth  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor  fed  by  power  used  in 
lighting.  In  locating  either  outfit  in  a 
house  cellar  danger  of  frost  would  be 
avoided,  and  care  would  be  easier,  but  in 
locating  at  the  barn  the  pump  would  be 
nearer  supply  and  point  where  about 
three-fourths  of  the  water  will  be  used. 
What  size  of  supply  and  discharge  pipe 


should  be  used,  and  how  much  friction 
should  be  reckoned  on  the  300-ft.  drive  to 
house?  Would  it  pay  to  use  the  one- 
fourth  horsepower  motor  for  other  work, 
i.  e..  laundry  machinery?  Which  would 
be  the  cheaper  of  the  two  outfits,  per  gal¬ 
lon  pumped?  J.  K.  D. 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

From  your  description  it  appears  that 
the  only  feasible  location  for  the  pump- 
ing  plant  is  at  the  barn.  The  fact  that 
the  well  water  level  is  25  ft.  below  the 
house  level  and  300  ft.  distant  prevents 
locating  the  pump  at  the  house,  as  the 
combined  lift  and  horizontal  run  would  be 
too  great  for  “suction”  or  atmospheric 
pressure  to  overcome  successfully.  An¬ 
other  possible  location  for  the  outfit 
would  be  a  cellar  or  building  between  the 
house  and  barn.  In  any  event  the  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  readily  accessible  and  still 
be  kept  at  an  equable  temperature— cool 
in  Summer  and  above  freezing  in  Winter. 
This  condition  could  doubtless  be  met  at 
the  barn  by  the  construction  of  a  separate 
room. 

As  to  a  discussion  or  comparison  of  the 
two  outfits  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that 
the  larger  one,  because  of  its  simplicity, 
more  rugged  construction  and  greater  ca¬ 
pacity,  would  be  the  better  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  work.  The  small  electric  driven 
outfits  are  very  nice  for  household  use. 
They  have  comparatively  little  water 
stored,  are  compact,  taking  up  little  space, 
are  arranged  to  furnish  water  direct  from 
the  well  when  desired,  and  are  practically 
automatic  in  their  system  of  control. 
Their  working  parts  are  very  small,  how¬ 
ever,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
pumping  outfits,  aud  it  would  seem  scarce¬ 
ly  designed  to  give  the  amount  and  char¬ 
acter  of  service  required  of  a  pumping 
outfit  for  watering  cattle. 

In  comparing  the  operating  costs,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  prevailing  rate  for 
electric  current  in  small  quantities  here 
is  10c  per  kilowatt  hour.  A  horsepower 


is  equivalent  to  746  watts,  or.  putting  it 
the  other  way  around,  a  kilowatt  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  1  1/3  horsepower. 
This  makes  an  electric  horsepower  cost 
about  per  hour  when  current  costs 

at  the  rate  above  mentioned.  A  farm 
gasoline  engine  when  in  good  condition 
will  use  gasoline  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pint  per  hour  for  each  horsepower  deliv¬ 
ered.  If  gasoline,  then,  costs  28c  per 
gallon,  a  horsepower  will  cost  one-eighth 
of  28c,  or  about  3)/>c  for  fuel.  If  located 
at  the  barn,  the  engine  could  be  used  to 
operate  the  vacuum  pump  for  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  run  the  feed  grinder  and 
made  to  do  various  other  chores  as  well, 
and  this  an  electric  motor  could  be  made 
to  do  also  if  obtained  in  a  large  enough 
size,  but  the  small,  built-in,  one-fourth 
horsepower  motor  mentioned  could  not  be 
used  for  these  purposes. 

The  flow  from  a  common  %-in.  faucet 
under  ordinary  service  pressure  is  about 
six  gallons  per  minute.  Using  this  rate 
of  flow'  and  assuming  that  but  one  faucet 
on  the  line  would  be  open  at  a  time,  it  is 
found,  by  a  study  of  friction  fables,  that 
the  resistance  offered  to  flow  through  a 
1-in.  pipe  300  ft.  in  length  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  the  force  required  to  lift 
this  amount  of  water  to  a  height  of  14  ft. 
If  a  1*4 -in.  pipe  were  used  under  the 
same  conditions  this  friction  head  would 
be  reduced  to  less  than  4  ft.  It  would  be 
better  to  use  this  larger  pipe,  as  a  much 
greater  freedom  of  flow  would  result, 
and  this  increased  flow  would  be  secured 
at  no  great  outlay  for  piping.  R.  h.  s 


The  Visitor  (to  the  police  officer  in 
charge)  :  “I  say,  could  you  let  me  see 
the  man  you’ve  got  locked  up  for  breaking 
into  my  place  last  night?”  The  Police 
Officer :  “What  do  you  wish  to  see  him 
about,  sir?”  The  Visitor :  “I  want  to 
know  how  the  blazes  he  got  into  the  house 
without  waking  my  wife.”  —  London 
Sketch. 


Piping  Water  for  Two  Farms 

Will  1,300  feet  of  %-in.  pipe  laid  from 
a  spring  40  feet  higher  than  the  outlet,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  ^-in.  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  1,300  feet,  supply  two  farm  homes 
(houses  and  barns)  ?  Each  %-in.  line 
goes  to  house  with  faucet,  passing  on  to 
barn  to  run  through  a  reduced  outlet  con¬ 
tinuously.  Would  it  be  possible  for  these 
homes  to  install  bathroom  with  this  same 
system?  j.  e.  b. 

Saegerstown,  Pa. 

I  would  not  expect  so  small  a  pipe  as 
% -in.  to  give  very  good  results  when  of 
so  great  a  length  (1,300  feet),  even  though 
there  was  a  40-ft.  drop  iu  the  line.  I 
expect  also  that  this  drop  is  figured  from 
the  ground  level  at  the  house  rather  than 
from  the  level  of  the  attic.  Reference  to 
friction  tables  indicates  that  the  %-in. 
pipe.  1,300  feet  long,  might  be  expected 
to  deliver  about  2Vt  gallons  per  minute 
when  running  under  a  40-ft.  head.  The 
use  of  the  %-in.  pipe  at  the  lower  end 
would,  however,  greatly  restrict  this  flow, 
and  water  would  be  secured  very  slowly  at 
the  faucet.  Much  better  results  would 
be  secured  through  the  use  of  a  larger 
pipe,  and  the  only  extra  expense  would  be 
the  greater  cost  of  the  pipe  itself,  as  the 
cost  of  laying  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case.  It  very  seldom  pays  to  lay  pipe  as 
small  as  %-in.  The  opening  is  so  small 
that  it  is  very  easily  choked  wtili  accu¬ 
mulations  of  rust  and  the  growths  pe¬ 
culiar  to  piping  carrying  water.  It  is 
likely  to  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble. 

Why  not  investigate  wood  pipe?  It  is 
highly  recommended,  both  for  durability 
and  water-carrying  capacity,  and  at  the 
last  quotations  received  by  me  could  be 
purchased  in  either  the  1^4 -in.  or  lV.-iu. 
size  for  12  cents  per  foot.  The  lH -in¬ 
size  should  deliver  about  eight  gallons 
per  rniuute. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  is  to  supply  two  farm¬ 
steads.  a  house  and  a  barn  at  each.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  could  probably  best 
be  accomplished  by  supplying  a  small  attic 
tank  with  a  capacity  of  a  barrel  or  so  at 
each  house,  arranging  a  tee  on  the  end 
of  the  main  pipe  with  %-in.  branches,  if 
the  distance  is  not  too  great  to  supply 
them  with  water,  and  leading  the  over¬ 
flow  from  each  attic  tank  to  the  stock  tank 
in  the  respective  barn.  Iu  this  way  water 
could  he  secured  rapidly  to  the  extent 
of  the  capacity  of  the  tank,  aud  at  the 
same  time  it  would  always  be  sweet  and 
cool  for  drinking,  because  of  the  constant 
flow  through  it.  This  arrangement,  too, 
would  permit  the  installation  of  a  modern 
bathroom,  if  placed  beneath  the.  attic 
tank:  that  is,  on  a  floor  below  it.  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  equip  the 
ends  of  the  pipes  discharging  into  the 
tanks  with  faucets,  so  that  the  water 
flowing  from  them  could  be  regulated, 
otherwise  the  tank  fed  from  the  shorter 
branch  or  the  one  at  the  lower  level 
would  be  likely  to  rob  the  other. 

All  of  the  above  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  spring  furnishes  a  great, 
enough  flow  of  water  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it.  It  is  usually  esti¬ 
mated  that  each  person  in  a  family  will 
require  about  25  gallons  of  water  daily 
for  all  purposes  where  toilet  facilities  arc 
provided.  R.  n.  s. 


A  Pumping  Problc 

'My  well  is  61  ft.  to  water ;  6  ft.  of 
water;  67  ft.  from  top  to  bottom.  Water 
is  to  be  forced  to  surface,  then  35  ft. 
along  (or  just  below)  the  surface;  then 
vertically  to  a  tank  26  ft.  high.  Total 
rise  from  bottom  of  well  to  upper  level 
of  water  in  tank  is  about  95  ft.  Amount 
of  water  required  daily,  about  250  gal¬ 
lons.  What  power  pump  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  ?  R.  G. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  stated  which  is  desired,  a 
pump  to  be  operated  by  hand  or  by  power. 
It  is  assumed,  however,  that  a  power 
pump  is  to  be  used,  as  filling  a  tank  of 
this  size  by  hand  pumping  is  a  slow  and 
tiresome  process — a  duty  that  can  well  he 
left  to  the  gasoline  engine.  A  3xl4-in. 
brass-lined  cylinder  should  prove  satis¬ 
factory  if  an  engine  is  to  be  used.  A 
pump  of  this  size  operated  at  the  rate  of 
40  strokes  per  minute,  an  8-in.  stroke  be¬ 
ing  used,  will  deliver  about  9.8  gallons 
per  minute.  To  lift  water  at  this  rate 
(9.8  gallons  per  minute)  to  a  height  of 
100  ft.  will  require  about  one-fourth 
horsepower,  but  due  to  friction  in  the 
pump  and  pipes,  slippage  of  water  past 
valves,  etc.,  it  is  customary  to  double  the 
theoretical  horsepower  requirements,  mak¬ 
ing  about  one-half  horsepower  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  To  drive  a  pump  of  this 
kind  under  the  above  conditions  a  one 
horsepower  engine  should  be  used.  This 
will  give  sufficient  power  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  stroke  somewhat  if  future 
uses  should  make  more  water  desirable, 
hut  with  the  8-in.  stroke  the  250-gallon 
tank  will  be  filled  in  about  30  minutes  if 
the  pump  is  operated  at  the  rate  of  40 
strokes  per  minute. 

For  convenience  the  pump  should  he 
fitted  with  what  is  known  as  a  “three- 
way”  cock  or  valve.  This  is  a  by-pass 
arrangement  that  while  in  one  position 
permits  pumping  direct  from  the  well 
through  the  spout,  a  second  position  per¬ 
mits  pumping  from  the  well  through  an 
underground  pipe  to  the  elevated  tank. 

•  V’-'  a  third  position  allows  the  water  in 
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Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 


Programs  fob  Breeders’  Associa-  if  some  method  of  distribution,  as  sug- 
tions. — The  County  Holstein  Breeders’  gested  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  be  worked 
Club  is  planning  for  a  calf  club  in  co-  0ut.  j  cannot  agree  with  such  a  po- 

oporation  with  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  tin-  sition.  To  be  honest  in  the  matter,  the 

derstand  that  the  National  Holstein  average  production  of  the  grade  cows  in 
Friesian  Association  is  recommending  Cur  herd  is  better  than  that  of  the  pure- 
this  move.  It  is  a  good  one.  Sometimes  breds,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
in  the  past  we  have  seriously  wondered  more  carefully  selected  the  grades  than 
whether  the  local  chib  was  worth  while,  the  purebreds.  While  we  have  been  get- 
not  because  it  costs  $2  to  belong  to  it,  but  ting  into  purebreds,  we  have  raised  every 

because  it  was  organized  with  great  ex-  purebred  heifer  calf.  During  the  same 

pectations  of  what  it  was  to  accomplish, 
anti  then,  by  doing  nothing  at  all  except 
to  hold  its  annual  meetings  and  a  picnic 
or  two,  sort  of  put  a  stop  to  all  progress. 

Now  that  the  officers  have  undertaken  the 
calf  club  proposition,  things  look  better. 

The  Holstein  breed  received  quite  a  jolt 
when  Charlie  Cole  was  caught  with  his 
cream  bag.  Some  breeders  were  frankly 
discouraged  as  well  as  disgusted.  It 
looks  now  as  though  the  whole  affair 
might  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
breed  by  putting  a  stop  to  practices  that 
sooner  or  later  would  have  hurt  it  and  by 
greatly  stimulating  the  breeders  to  con¬ 
structive  and  co-operative  action.  While 
for  various  reasons  our  major  interest 
happens  to  lie  with  another  breed,  still 
we  value  our  purebred  Ilolsteins  highly, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  long  run.  with 
any  sort  of  fair  handling  by  Holstein 
men,  the  cow  herself  will  be  even  more 
secure  than  before  the  Cole  episode.  The 
calf  club  gives  our  local  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  program.  It  is  just,  what  is 
needed  to  make  it  worth  while  to  us. 

Grade  and  Purebred  Calves. — My  re¬ 
cent  item  about  the  highly  bred  grade  period  we  have  raised  only  the  grade 
heifer  calves  that  we  often  have  to  kill  calves  from  the  very  best  cows.  This 
at  birth  continues  to  bring  forth  inquiries,  is  the  case  in  many  other  dairies.  One 
Perhaps  it  will  mean  that  a  few  of  the  of  our  neighbors,  who  now  has  a  large 
animals  that  ought  to  live  will  be  i*aised  purebred  herd,  and  who  is  a  pretty  care- 
aud  an  equal  number  of  scrubs  knocked  ful  thinker,  said  to  me  recently  that  he 
in  the  head.  One  or  two  parties  have  would  have  been  ahead  financially  during 
written,  however,  that  they  do  not  be-  the  last  five  years  if  he  had  milked  grades 
lieve  the  raising  of  any  grade  calves  instead  of  purebreds.  lie  added,  also, 
should  be  fostered,  as  would  be  the  case  that  now  he  had  all  purebreds.  he  was  in¬ 


clined  to  believe  they  soon  would  have  to  time  to  study  the  problem,  so  we  have 
approach  grade  values,  and  sell  more  been  writing  to  breeders  asking  them  to 
closely  according  to  their  value  as  pro-  submit  pedigrees  to  us.  These  pedigrees, 
dueers  of  milk  at  Dairymen’s  League  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  answers  to  our 
prices  than  on  the  fact  that  they  were  “For  Sale”  advertisements,  have  proven 
purebreds.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  very  interesting  in  the  way  they  vary, 
discourage  going  into  purebreds.  We  are  Some  are  so  obviously  overdone  that  we 
going  to  have  all  purebreds  ourselves  just  cannot  help  almost  unconsciously  feeling 
as  soon  as  we  can  ,get  them,  but  I  do  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
mean  to  make  the  point  that  for  actual  calf.  Others  very  plainly  do  not  do  the 
production  there  are  a  good  many  grade  lines  of  breeding  justice.  Evidently  these 
heifer  calves  that  are  better  prospects  come  from  men  who  are  new  at  the  game 
for  producers  than  the  cheaper  run  of  or  who  have  not  taken  the  time  to  study 
purebred  heifer  calves,  and  that  these  the  breed.  Others  set  forth  the  breeding 
grade  calves  are  so  nearly  purebred  that  in  a  very  definite  manner,  simply  calling 
the  chance  of  their  varying  from  the  type  attention  to  the  actual  records  of  the  sire 

and  dam,  and,  occasionally,  to  a  full  sister 
or  full  brother.  These  make  the  best 
impression.  One  or  two  pedigrees  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  snapshot  of  the 
bull  offered,  and  one  by  a  picture  of  his 
sire  and  dam  also.  This  is  fine.  The 
whole  experience  has  been  worth  a  good 
deal  to  us,  though  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  bull  we  want.  It  has  taught  us  some¬ 
thing  about  handling  our  own  offerings 
in  the  future.  We  have  about  come  to 
this  conclusion  :  To  veal  or  dispose  at 
birth  of  all  the  ordinary  purebred  bull 
calves;  to  take  the  outstanding  ones  and 
grow  them  until  they  are  three  or  four 
months  old,  then  get  snapshots  of  them, 
snapshots  of  their  dam,  and  work  out 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  we  will 
have  printed  the  picture  and  breeding  of 
their  sire,  a  pedigree  that  will  accurately 
list  all  of  the  A.  R.  records,  and  a  short 
description  of  the  animal  in  which  we 
will  try  to  mention  fairly  the  points  at 
which  he  may  be  faulted,  as  well  as  his 
good  points.  Judging  by  the  impression 
that  su.h  descriptions  and  pedigrees  have 
made  on  us,  we  believe  we  shall  be  able 
of  their  dams  is  not  much  more  than  it  is  to  make  the  best  class  of  sales  this  way. 
in  the  case  of  purebreds,  and  that  it  dairyman. 

would  be  a  mistake  not  to  profit  by  the 
careful  selection  of  grades  that  have  been 

going  on  for  years  in  the  best  dairy  see-  Guest:  “I  told  you  I  wanted  a  room 
tions.  go  quiet  after  9  o’clock  that  you  could 

Pedigrees-. — Some  time  in  the  next  hear  a  pin  drop,  and  now  I  find  you’ve 
year  or  two  we  are  going  to  need  a  new  given  me  one  over  the  bowling  alley.” 
purebred  bull.  These  Winter  evenings,  Night  Clerk:  “Well,  can’t  you  hear  ’em 
after  the  chores  are  done,  make  a  good  drop?” — Boston  Transcript. 


Pearl  of  Balquido,  Prize  Matured  Ayrshire  at  Guelph ,  Out.,  Winter  Fair; 

Owned  by  H.  MacPherson 
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I  Fur  Prices—  I 

Actually  Paid  ( 

|  Ship  your  Furs  all  to  j 

POLLAK  and  TERKER  1 


EEE 

114  West  26th 

Street 

NEW 

YORK 

= 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  guarantees  all  subscribers  a  “Square  Deal”.  Therefore  you 

prices  and  Poliak  and  Terker  should  receive  your  shipments. 

are  assured  these 

= 

MUSKRATS 

Extra  Large 

Large  ] 

Medium 

Small 

— 

—— 

Winter  . 

.  $4.25 

$3.75 

$3.00 

$2.00 

eee 

= 

Fall  . 

MINK 

.  3.25 

2.75 

2.00 

1.50 

== 

EE 

Dark  Prime  . 

.  16.00 

13.00 

10.00 

7.00 

— 

— 

Brown  “  . 

.  10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

= 

Pale  “  . 

RACCOON 

.  8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

3.00 

— 

= 

Prime  . 

.  '  10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

Unprime  Furs  At  Full  Value 

We  hold  Goods  subject  to  order  if  so  requested.  We  issue  no  Price  Lists,  but  Guarantee  Square  Deal. 
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How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

BY  H.  F.  JUDKINS. 

Part  V. 

Composition. — The  amount  of  butter 
that  can  be  churned  from  say  20  lbs.  of 
cream  depends  on  the  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  in  the  cream.  Dairy  butter  contains 
about  84  per  cent  fat,  12.5  per  cent 
moisture.  2.5  per  cent  salt  and  1  per  cent 
curd.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  pounds 
butterfat  in  the  cream  divided  by  84  per 
cent  gives  very  closely  the  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  the  cream  will  make.  Hence,  20  lbs. 
of  30  per  cent  cream  gives  6  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat,  and  six  divided  by  .84  equals  7.1 
lbs.  butter,  while  20  lbs.  of  20  per  cent 
cream  gives  4  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  four 
divided  by  .84  equals  4.7  lbs.  butter. 
8ince  the  moisture,  salt  and  curd  make 
up  16  per  cent  of  the  butter  and  16  goes 
into  100  approximately  six  times,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  pound  of  butterfat 
will  make  one  and  one-sixth  lbs.  of  butter. 
If  one  does  not  have  a  Babcock  test  outfit, 
he  can  tell  fairly  closely  what  his  cream 
must  test  by  taking  84  per  cent  of  the 
butter  made  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
weight  of  the  cream  churned.  This  is 
when  churning  is  done  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions.  The  composition  of  butter  as 
above  given  is  pretty  well  determined  by 
natural  churning  conditions.  By  work¬ 
ing  a  little  more  moisture  into  the  butter 
the  amount  obtained  from  a  certain 
amount  of  cream  can  be  increased  a  trifle. 
The  Federal  law  sets  the  limit  for  moist¬ 
ure  at  15.9  per  cent,  and  while  this  does 
not  apply  to  dairy  butter  made  in  a  small 
way.  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  moisture  as 
high  as  15.9  per  cent. 

The  Market  Package. — No  matter 
what  may  be  the  shape  of  the  butter  pack¬ 
age,  it  is  imperative  that  it  appear  neat 
and  attractive.  The  kind  of  package  that 
is  used  depends  upon  the  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  made  and  on  the  kind  of  market  avail¬ 
able.  The  average  farm  butter-maker 
does  not  make  butter  enough  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  various  sizes  of  butter  tubs 
unless  butter  is  very  cheap  and  he  wishes 
to  hold  back  a  large  amount  for  higher 
prices.  Round,  fiber  or  veneer  boxes 
ranging  from  eight  to  20  lbs.  in  capacity 
are  sometimes  found  in  use.  Nearly  all 
the  farm  butter  made  is  marketed  in  one- 
pound  or  in  one-half-pound  prints,  for 
reasons  above  stated. 

Printing.  —  Various  types  of  printers 
are  on  the  market  which  print  in  pounds 
and  half-pounds.  In  buying  a  printer 
get  one  that  is  easy  to  clean,  durable  and 
accurate.  Printers  may  be  plain  or 
carved  in  various  figures  or  monograms. 
While  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  mono¬ 
gram  carved  in  the  printer  for  the  sake 
of  giving  the  butter  individaulity,  too 
much  “filigree’  should  be  avoided,  as  it 
makes  the  printer  difficult  to  clean  and 
less  durable.  There  are  printers  having 
capacities  ranging  from  one  to  25  lbs. 
In  order  to  get  the  pound  print  from 
these,  the*butter  must  be  cut  by  the  means 
of  wire  or  a  butter  slice.  While  the 
work  can  be  done  fast,  they  are  a  little 
undesirable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cut  all  the  prints  to  weigh  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  and  then,  again,  so  large  a 
printer  is  hardly  required  on  the  farm. 
This  leaves  the  single  pound  print  as  the 
most  satisfactory  type.  A  new  printer 
should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by 
weighing  the  prints.  A  man  may  lose 
considerable  money  in  a  year  by  selling 
18  ounces  for  a  pound,  and  he  may  lose 
his  reputation  in  a  much  less  time  than 
that  if  he  sells  15  ounces  for  a  pound. 
Most  States  require  that  “16  oz.”  be 
stamped  on  the  wrapper  of  each  print. 

Wrapping. — After  the  butter  is  printed 
it  should  be  set  away  in  a  cool  place  for 
several  hours,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be 
wrapped.  A  good  brand  of  parchment 
paper  on  which  is  printed  some  special 
design,  giving  the  name  of  the  producer 
or  the  name  of  his  farm,  should  be  used. 
If  the  butter  is  later  put  into  cartons,  as 
it  is  many  times,  plain  parchment  paper 
may  be  used,  and  the  printed  matter  put 
on  the  carton.  At  any  rate,  if  the  car¬ 
ton  is  used,  as  much  advertising  matter 
as  is  consistent  with  attractiveness  should 
be  printed  on  it.  It  is  but  little  extra 
expense  to  have  these  designs  printed,  and 
one  is  well  repaid  in  the  end  if  he  keeps 
his  butter  up  to  the  advertised  standard. 


Markets. — The  amount  and  kind  of 
advertising  necessary  will  depend  largely 
on  the  kind  of  market  catered  to.  Mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  dairy  butter  are  private 
customers,  such  as  individuals  and  hotels, 
the  country  store,  the  city  market  and 
commission  houses.  The  farmer  receives 
the  highest  price  when  his  butter  is  sold 
to  private  customers.  These  customers 
need  not  be  local  people.  Every  Summer 
the  country  is  invaded  by  Summer  vaca¬ 
tionists  from  the  city.  In  many  cases  if 
the  farmer  is  wise  he  can  make  a  trade 
with  some  of  these  people  to  sell  them 
butter  the  year  round  at  a  higher  price 
than  he  could  possibly  obtain  elsewhere. 
Butter  can  easily  be  sent  by  parcel  post 
in  the  first  and  second  zones,  and  this 
makes  this  method  of  marketing  easy. 
When  butter  is  shipped  this  way  it  is  best 
to  use  the  paper  carton  enclosed  in  a  box 
of  double-faced  corrugated  paper  board. 
If  he  does  this  he  must  keep  up  his  end 
of  the  contract,  and  see  to  it  that  he  does 
supply  them  the  year  round,  and  with  a 
uniform  product.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  common  customs  of  marketing  is 
exchanging  butter  at  the  local  store  for 
groceries,  etc.  This,  of  course,  saves  the 
farmer  a  little  time,  but  the  price  re* 
ceived  is  somewhat  less  than  from  steady 
customers.  If  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  butter  to  the  city  market  or  to  a 
commission  house,  he  usually  does  so  at 
a  loss,  since  too  many  profits  have  to  be 


made.  Butter  is  always  higher  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  than  in  Summer,  and 
unless  one  has  a  constant  market  he 
should  try  to  have  his  cows  freshen  in 
the  Fall.  He  should  also  watch  the  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  closely,  and  not  get  caught 
with  a  large  amount  of  butter  on  hand 
which  he  is  forced  to  sell  when  it  is  cheap. 

Storing  Butter  for  Home  Use. — It 
is  common  practice  to  put  down  grass 
butter  to  be  used  during  the  following 
Winter.  It  may  best  be  done  as  follows : 
Make  up  a  salt  brine  out  of  boiled  watef 
and  salt.  This  should  be  strong  enough 
to  float  an  egg.  and  will  take  3*4  to  4  lbs, 
of  salt  in  10  lbs.  of  water.  Make  the 
butter  out  of  good  cream,  ripened  only 
slightly  or  pasteurized  and  churned 
sweet.  Put  up  in  prints  and  wrap  in  two 
papers,  tieing  outside  one  on  with  string. 
Pack  prints  in  a  clean  stone  crock  and 
weight  down  with  clean  wooden  rack  and 
stone ;  then  pour  in  brine  to  cover  prints. 
Store  in  cool  cellar  until  ready  for  use. 
Keep  crock  covered  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion  of  brine. 


Home-mixed  Ration 

What  dairy  ration  can  I  mix  that  will 
have  an  analysis  the  same  as  on  the  in¬ 
closed  label?  I  have  corn  silage  and  hay, 
Red -top  and  Timothy  for  roughage.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  tell  me  of  a  better  ration. 

Vermont.  e.  g.  h. 

The  ration  you  mention  contains  about 
the  right  amount  of  protein  for  you  to  use 
with  your  roughage.  You  can  make  one 
similar  to  it  by  mixing  up  300  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  gluten  feed  and 
50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  Add  one  lb. 
of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  a 
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pound  of  grain  to  each  3%  to  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 


Storing  Butter 

I  have  two  cows,  and  they  go  dry  so 
long  that  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
keep  butter.  I  tried  to  keep  it  in  brine, 
but  it  got  so  strong  we  could  not  eat  it. 

Ohio.  MRS.  A.  w. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  storing  but¬ 
ter  for  Winter  use  than  putting  it  down 
in  brine.  The  all-essential  thing  is  to 
have  first-class  butter  to  begin  with.  This 
•means  butter  out  of  clean  flavored  cream 
not  over  three  days  old,  and  ripened  until 
it  barely  tastes  sour.  Wrap  each  print 
in  two  papers  and  tie  on  with  a  string. 
Pack  prints  in  a  clean  stone  crock.  Make 
up  a  brine  strong  euough  to  float  an  egg 
out  of  salt  and  boiled  water,  allowed  to 
go  cold.  Cover  the  prints  and  weight 
them  down  with  wooden  rack  and  clean 
stone.  Cover  crock  and  set  in  coolest 
place  available.  h.  f.  j. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Would  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  mix¬ 
ing  a  ration  for  my  cows?  I  am  milking 
five;  have  been  milked  all  Summer.  I 
am  getting  70  lbs.  a  day,  which  does  not 
seem  very  good.  I  am  mixing  the  follow¬ 
ing:  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  and  100  lbs.  ground 
buckwheat;  also  add  3  lbs.  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  feed.  I  feed  about  one  bushel 
of  silage  twice  a  day,  and  all  the  hay 
they  w  ill  eat.  Am  I  feeding  euough  pro¬ 
tein  feed  ?  j.  n.  j. 

New  York. 

I  should  put  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  in¬ 
stead  of  100  lbs.  into  the  ration  and  cut 
salt  to  1  lb.  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed 
almost  a  pound  of  grain  to  each  4  lbs. 
milk  produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 


'H/2  ('fr, 

YhiMt M 


18,458  lbs.  Milk 

in  a  year  is  the  record  of  this  fine 
Guernsey.  Records  are  worth 
trying  for;  but  health  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential. 


So  Easy  to  Put  Your  Dairy 
On  a  Good -Health  Basis 

To  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  top- 
notch  health  in  your  cows  is  a  foolish  waste 
of  milk  income.  Most  cow  sickness  is  pre¬ 
ventable — or  curable.  With  the  aid  of  K.OW- 
KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  such  troubles  as 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  your  herd.  K.OW-KURE  acts  on 
the  digestive  and  genital  organs — where  nearly 
all  cow  diseases  originate,  and  aids  nature  in 
inducing  normal,  healthy  action.  No  dairyman 
who  has  used  KOW-K.URE  will  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  nearly  all  druggists  and  feed 
dealers;  60c  and  $1.20  packages. 

Write  for  our  big  free  book, 

“THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR.” 

It  is  full  of  facts  every  dairy¬ 
man  ought  to  know,  and 
tells  just  how  to  treat 
cow  diseases  of 
all  kinds. 

Dairy  Association 

Company 

IjndoDvilU,  Vermont 
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BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Lnut  elton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

THE  poultrymen  today  demand  S.C.W. 

Leghorns  that  combine  equally, good  egg 
production  with  beauty  and  uniformity. 
Our  Laurelton  Strain  combines  all  these  qualities. 
Females: 

Selected  for  size  and  big  combs,  but  true  to 
Leghorn  type. 

Males: 

Pure  white  birds,  good  combs  and  low  tails. 

Both  our  1 920  breeders  and  their  ancestors  had 
high  average  flock  production.  We  are  placing 
before  the  public  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that  have  been 
produced  by  years  of  experience  and  careful  breed  • 
ing  along  these  lines. 

Our  main  object  is  to  produce  large,  white  market¬ 
able  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford Stores  in  Ncm  York. 
However,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  quality  and 
siza  of  the  carcass  when  egg  production  has  ceased. 
Make  i  a  visit  and  judge  for  yourself. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs 
and Bah\)  Chicks,  and  in  placingyour  orders  several 
weeks  in  advance,  you  may  select  your  date  of 
shipment.  Write  today  for  prices,  etc, 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

DEPT.  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  ’Naff  Said!  ” 

All  hatching  eggs  are  sold  to  March  13 
CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


■  •tutors  White  I.oghorns  that  have  been  trapnested  and 
pedigreed  for  many  years  for  ineieased  egg  produet  ion. 
Cockerels  bred  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  from 
20<>  to  268,  individually  pedigreed.  We  are  now  b,  . iking 
orders  for  baby  chicks  to  tie  delivered  after  Apri1  1-t  ; 
can  furnish  about  600  each  week.  Why  buy  chicks  from 
common  Leghorns  when  we  will  furnish  you  chicks  from 
carefully  selected  trapnested  birds  at  the  same  price  ! 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Xe  White  Leghorns  3; 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, .Bred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

CHOICE  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  saLe 

Single  Birds  $5  each,  3  for$l!4.  In  lotsof  5  orrnoro 
83  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winter;sets  in. 
No  henB  nor  pullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Sale  of 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock — part  Barron.  *3.f>0-*&-*10each.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

STONE’S  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified.  Line  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Larger  proportion  of  flock  certified  than 
any  other  in  N.  Y.  State.  Cockerels,  Hatching  Kggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE.  Clyde.  N  Y. 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN, 


2  2  8  9 

1  VINELAND  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


HOEHNS.  C .  W.  Leghorns  f™* 

booklet  of  our  288  egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 
126  Dikeman  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bay  villa,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  oil*  brood¬ 
ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

AApw  100  S.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND  COCKS 

V  U  u  A-  for  immediate  shipment,  S3  50  up.  Barron 
rpci  C  birds  bred  from  heavy  layers.  Also  BABY 
CHICK  orders  booked  now.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GREEN  DALE  FARMS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 
200,000  CHICKS  FOR  1020 

Reds,  Rooks,  leghorns  and  Broilers.  Now  is  the  time  to 
place  your  order.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  KBISTOMt  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  I-.. 

TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyaudoltes.  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Pekin.  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  n.inLII.-o 
ALDIUM  HOCLTHY  F’A KM,  R,  34.  Fhoealxville,  l’».  UUCKIIIIgS 

Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  E  a  c  h.  Sunswick 

strain.  -  Odithia  Farm,  Stanlky,  Nkw  York 

U/Uiln  U„...uun„«L.  Males  bred  from  No.  15  show 

WniTB  Muscovy  UUCKS  stock,  #s  each.  Also  S.  C.  Red 

Cockerels.  *5  each.  I.ELlNU  IliUMO.Nl),  Burnt  Hills,  N  Y 

For  Sale-PIGEONS  •“ZSttSTSli 

Carneitux.  All  working.  If  taken  together  will  sell  for 
In  Binitle  pairs  *3-*i.  squabs  weighing  from  3-3  lbs. 
the  pair.  Mil.  J.  NEUNOORFER.  24 1  Church  Si  .  F.etpori.  L.  I..  N  T 

For  Sali-I, ,V;,',Cain«aui  Pigeons  STSrrKK 


AGENTS  WANTED 

|  subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
1  or  auto.  Address 

|  J  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus.  Ohio 

or 

| THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  34th  St..  NewYirkCity 


Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 


In  Answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  get  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
December  19,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H . 

S  Bradford  Ailyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  «s . 

Cbickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall.  Conn . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J...  . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  J,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  _ 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bicktord.  N.  H . . 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass . ’ 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting.  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass .  .. 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P,  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm.  R.  I . !!!!!!!... 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H.., . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
Georgo  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 
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Eggs!  Eggs!  MoreEggs! 


Poultrymen  everywhere  are  getting  more  eggs  by  placing 
a  Quick-Lite  Lantern  in  hen  houses  a  few  hours  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  Longer  feeding  hours  increase  egg  yield. 

(oleman  Quick-Lite 

Lights  any  size  hen  house  with  800  candle  power  brilliancy.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas  from  common  motor  gasoline.  Lights  with  matches.  Safe, 
Clean.  Economical — costs  but  little  more  than  a  cent  to  bum  for  3  hours. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  yours  can't  subtly  ytu,  order  from  nearest  house. 


WICHITA 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

DALLAS  ST.  PAUL  TOLEDO  LOS  ANGELES  CHICAGO 


BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr  ,  L.  I . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenbope  Farm.  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Klrkup  Bros,  N.  Y . . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  A  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O  I.eFevre,  N.  Y . 

Bhadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Bmnll's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . .’!! 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . .’ 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . . 

B  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . .  ’ 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . . 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich . . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assu.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

V.  8.  Dist.  Barracks,  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . . 

it.  J.  Quack  oil  hush.  N.  J . ’  ”  ’ 

The  Yates  Farm.N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . . . 

Wi Hanna  Farm,  N.  J . . 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . ’ 


Total . 
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16 

68 

11 

18 

32 

85 

37 

116 

24 

113 
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2 

12 

17 

23 
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24 
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7 

31 
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44 

24 

77 

17 

121 

2i 
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95 

14 

185 

20 

147 

9 

125 

« 

54 

26 

174 

29 

119 

39 

169 

14 

113 

33 

338 

31 

188 

29 

179 

13 

TO 

41 

315 

26 

212 

29 

96 

38 

231 

7 

42 

7 

34 

19 
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19 

90 

21 

130 

16 

70 

31 

104 
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11 

17 

11 

50 

28 
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16 

146 

21 

188 

32 
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12 

108 

30 
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22 

104 

13 

104 

4 

45 

10 

74 

16 

70 

27 

179 

16 

100 

18 

116 

22 

98 

26 

147 

11 

34 

15 

117 

16 

154 

10 

71 

1 

23 

6 

18 

24 

96 

12 

81 

6 

59 
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27 

20 

117 

32 

112 

24 

171 

15 

129 

12 

75 

14 

76 

33 

241 

22 

68 

12 

70 

17 

158 

7 

61 
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28 

6 

114 

4 

20 

8 

64 

15 

48 

32 

262 

17 

2 

13 

2 

23 
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101 

6 

27 

4 

21 
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THE 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE: — We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  If  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


1563  9320 


Gluten  in  Dry  Mash 

In  getting  the  materials  for  dry  mash 
for  neus  I  am  unable  to  get  gluten.  What 
'  ‘"’hi  you  suggest  as  a  substitute,  that  is, 
having  the  same  food  value?  What 
would  cooked  potatoes  take  place  of  in 
dry  mash  mixture?  c.  a.  L. 

Virginia. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  include  gluten 
feed  in  a  dry  mash,  and  some  believe  it 
to  be  undesirable.  Personally,  I  like  it 
and  usually  add  it  to  any  formula.  Brew¬ 
ers’  grains  are  of  similar  composition  and 
may  be  substituted,  if  desired. 

Cooked  potatoes  would  not  replace  any 
constituent  of  a  dry  mash.  They  are  of 
a  highly  fattening  nature,  aud  may  be  fed 
in  limited  quantities  to  laying  fowls.  As 
an  egg-producing  food,  however,  little  can 
be  said  for  them,  m.  b.  d. 


SOFT-HEAT 


v Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Years. 

^Insures  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 

^every  good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee. 

1  Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  air  and  water.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.  Centerheat  plan,  round 

nest,  ecc.  turn  semi-automatically  with- 
oat  removing  trav,— saves  time  and 

mon.y.  simple.  Sate,  Sure.  Ei press  Prepaid. 
Write  for  Big  New  Free  Book. 

PORTER  III  CUBATO*  CO.  Box  160,  Blair,  Nebraska 


Buys  140-Eg* 

■  ' -  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Copper  Tank,  Double1 

j.  Soli- Regulated.  WIthS>/.SS 


Hot -Water,  * 

iLa,  3wb.re Ks't-K«e2iatcd.  with  s/.ss 
Hot  •  AjL’i'-r  140  .  Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $18.50 


- 


I  Freight  Prepaid 

\  fallowed  op  express.  Guaranteed, 
fhly  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 


T  F^eo  “2 tells  Jlm  RofonTPAs. 
[  Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  .  Racine.  Wis. 


Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  li.  I. 
Reds,  B.  1 '.  Rocks,  W. 
W yandottf  s.  F  a  r  m 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  i  rofits.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


<4 


COLLEGE  QUEEN”e«"shrstoT»s 

Other  individual  records  of  281,  270,  265.247,  and 
others  of  200  and  over,  made  by  Knight's  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain.  Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeding  cockerels  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridoeton,  R.  I 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  SETS  ST.'S 

Edmund  Straw  -  -  Columbus,  New  Jersey 


Last  Word  in  White  Wyandottes’1 

tegaist  b. ceding  cockerels.  Farm  raised  your 


(Regals  _ 

Price,  $5  tj  #13.  Order  early. 


A  few 
Choice 
youngsters. 

CALCUTT  OmuS.,  Blaekstone,  Mass. 


Ufhlte  Wyandotte  Pullets.  Martin’s  Regal-Dorcas 
■»  Strain.  Vigorous,  well  matured,  farm  raised  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  «.  a.  WILLIAMS,  Box  194,  Warwick,  X.I. 

4  Whita  WvandnHa  COCKERELS.  8-lbs.  oach.  Bred 

•t  nmiB  nyanaoiie  from  „  o  yr.-old  hen,  that  laid 

230  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Never  broody ;  S15  each. 
All  4  or  $50.  AVIS  FARM,  Methuen,  Maas. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  $3  and  up.  C.  lb  POWELL.  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct  with  iecords.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apilxchm,  N.  T. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  botli  combs.  \V. 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  S.  C.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  RtvtrSale  Poullr,  Farm,  lax  165,  Rivirdxle.  N  J 


“BABYCHlX” 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties  Order  early.  Write  for  pricelist 
and  order  blank.  1  ME  8PENCEK  HATCHERY,  Spvneor.  Ohio 

100  Bar.  P.  Rock  &  W.  & Gol.  Wyandottes 

breeders 

of  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOVE!,  lansdalc.  Pa 


Sicilian  _  _________ 

O  iKBale  Farms,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.Y.' 


I  each. 


D,  RIIOEM  A  lx  Eli’S  Sint.  Prize  R.urbon  U.d  Turkeys. 

I’ed.  Belgian  Bares. *3  each.  Guinea  Pigs,  Bleeders, 
large,  *1  each.  Golden  Campino  ck’ls,  $3  each.  F(.  Plain,  1. 1. 

FOR  SALE— Spring  Hatched  Bourbon  Red  GOBBLE  Its. 
JAY'  E.  MOYER,  R.  D.  3,  Fort  Plain  ,N.  Y. 

BOl'IiUON  It K D  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Pure  bred 
Bens.  SS:  Toma.  *10.  CASSIE  U  TATLOUOVrat  ilex  under,  r». 

Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  guaranteed" 

Inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER.  Maplewood  Firm,  R.  2.  Mass.ua,  N.Y. 

Ro«l  Umirhnnc  1>ur''  1!|  ed  Stock.  Toms.  *13:  Hens.  *10. 

heal  uouroons  L.  F.  Epps  -  Farmpalk,  Ohio 


TheExtraEggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 
Self. 
Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Ke«ps  water  at  the 
right  temperature 
day  and  nifirht  in  the 
.  .  .,  "  ■■  "  '7r-  coldest  weather  and 

m  requires  lew  than  »  Quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvan- 
/  lied  Steel.  A  long  felt  want  eupplied.  Every  Hen-Houee 
|  ono-,  P™®  °f  f  »nd 12  g.lIon  Automatic  Foun- 

■  tain  complete  5,1.75.  Order  NOW  or  write  for  Circular 

■  No.  R  and  testimonials 

. . —  dig  Money, 

|C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS, 


Wri’e  lor  Oiler. 

SARANAC.  MICHIGAN 


More  Light— More  Eggs 

ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

_ 318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 

Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds 

have  made  the  best  2, 3  and  4-year  averages  ever  made  by 
heds  at  Storrs,  best  5-year  average  ever  made  by  any 
flock  of  American  breeds  at  Storrs.  174.9  eggs  per  bird. 
Best  individual  Red  ever  trapnested  at  btorrs.  All  stock 
trapnested.  Pedigree  cockerels.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mas*. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BRF O-TO-LiY,  BLUE  HIBROJI  WIX.NEKS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
Husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  $ 4  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POLLTRY  FARM,  R,  D  ,  Gettysburg,  Pa; 

Sfi  p  I  p  Afic  >0  years  selection  for  lay. 

■  •■“U5  ing  and  exhibition.  Uuder- 

niUrnS  ,m  cockere*s.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A  few  select- 
ed  Toulouse  ganders.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosawicks,  N,  J, 

ROSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibart’s  Trapnestaii  strain.  Cockerels.  $5  and  S7 

each.  1>.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  “ 

f a  to  $5.  Eggs  in  season.  I).  L.  DITTO,  Braudeubur*,  ky 


Barred  Rocks  lor  Sale 

to  seen  re  a  few  well  bred  pullets,  sired  by  psdigreed 
male  birds  from  252-egg  liens  or  better.  Only  a  few 
choice  cockerels  left.  C.W.  AH.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola.  P*. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks’  Winter  laying  strain.  $5  and  $7  each. 

U>.  E\  EKKTT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  f,eeljigrfe0erd  sc°^. 

Also  trapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  con¬ 
test.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS, Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y- 

For  Sale-20  Barred  Rock  Pullals^M“d 

ready  to  lay.  *3.50  each  GE1R6E  HENSCNEN.  Wxilrnijios,  N.  J. 


RarrfiH  Rnnk  Pill  I  FTS  APr*la“d  May  hatched.  Well 

DdllUU  DUCK  r ULLC  I  0  developed,  farm  raised  birds 

at  reasonable  prices.  S.  A.  WILLIAMS.  Bxx  4S4.  Warwick.  N.  I. 


Le  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
.  B.  T urkeys  For  Sale 

frio,  Not  Related,  *33.  C.  G.  ilOWEIi,  I.u<IIowtIII«,  .VI. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  est  30th  Street  New  York 


^°°J- 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Bend  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S 


LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 


10  DUS’  FREE  TRIAL 


No  money 
lnau-ance 


Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Outsail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don't 
buy  until  yon  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANS  CO..  Boa  1  S,  Millard,  Maaa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Many  old  friends  are  good  enough  to 
write  that  a  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  the  best  bargain  they  got 
during  the  year.  A  few  comparisons  may 
serve  to  justify  their  judgment. 

When  the  present  management  came 
to  the  paper,  the  price  was  $2  a  year ;  and 
the  annual  volume  was  S48  pages.  The 
price  was  long  since  reduced  to  $1  and 
ten  years  ago  the  yearly  volume  had  in¬ 
creased  to  1120  pages.  In  191S  it  was 
1444  pages.  The  1919  volume  just  closed 
reached  a  total  of  1904  pages,  or  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  double  the  original  vol¬ 
ume. 

During  the  last  two  years  paper  has 
more  than  doubled  in  price.  Postage 
rates  have  increased  in  nearly  like  pro¬ 
portions,  and  mechanical  help  and  other 
supplies  have  increased  from  two  to  three 
times  the  previous  cost.  Our  volume  of 
business  has,  however,  increased  and  a 
large  percentage  of  our  subscribers  renew 
from  year  to  year  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us.  In  addition  they  interest 
themselves  in  sending  new  subscriptions 
from  the  best  class  of  farmers  like  them¬ 
selves.  All  this,  with  our  exceptional  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  our  own  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  make  it  possible  for  us  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  paper  and  improve  its 
quality  and  yet  maintain  the  old  price 
of  a  dollar  a  year.  We  expect  to  make 
the  1920  volume  the  biggest  and  best  of 
all. 

Sometimes  Publisher's  Desk  is  criti¬ 
cised  on  the  ground  that  we  caution  our 
people  against  bad  investments,  but  do 
not  tell  the  people  what  would  be  good 
investments.  Sometimes  our  friends  ask 
why  we  do  not  recommend  good  things 
for  investment.  It  may  interest  many  to 
know  why  we  do  not  respond  to  this  ap¬ 
peal,  and  insert  the  advertisements  of 
responsible  brokerage  houses.  We  could 
probably  carry  $15,000  worth  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  annually.  We  do  not  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  dare.  Even  the  good 
houses  do  not  guarantee  the  investments, 
and  a  bond  or  stock  that  is  perfectly  good 
at  one  time  may  lose  half  its  value  within 
a  few  months’  time.  Besides,  a  house 
may  advertise  a  good  investment  and 
when  it  gets  an  inquiry  it  may  urge  the 
purchase  of  something  else  in  which  it 
makes  a  better  profit  or  in  which  the 
house  may  be  interested,  and  this  other 
security  may  be  a  bad  investment.  Our 
friends  might  rely  on  the  representations 
of  the  house  because  of  the  advertisement 
and  lose  their  money.  It  would  have  no 
means  of  protecting  them. 

We  do  not  recommend  particular  paper 
investments  even  when  we  think  them 
good,  because  we  are  never  sure.  No 
one  is,  except  some  one  on  the  inside  of 
a  particular  company,  who  has  all  the 
information.  If  anyone  were  wise  enough 
to  know  in  advance  when  stocks  would 
rise  or  fall,  he  could  soon  become  very 
rich.  Many  companies  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  securities, 
and  while  they  may  look  good  and  pay 
dividends  for  a  time,  they  are  dangerous 
investments  for  men  who  work  for  their 
money.  We  can  tell  the  present  standing 
of  a  security  at  any  time ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  to  it  later  on. 
We  are  glad  to  give  the  information,  but 
the  investor  must  then  decide  for  himself 
whether  to  buy  or  not.  Some  who  are 
in  the  game  make  money  in  stocks,  but 
usually  someone  else  loses  when  the  oper- 
rator  makes.  It  is  hard  to  beat  a  man  at 
his  own  game. 

The  best  investment  for  a  farmer  is  a 
home  security  that  he  knows  something 
about.  The  man  who  carries  a  mortgage 
on  his  home  or  farm  and  looks  for  an  in¬ 
vestment  elsewhere  is  not  prudent.  The 
higher  the  rate  of  interest  or  profit,  the 
greater  the  risk,  and  the  man  who  earns 
his  money  on  a  farm  cannot  afford  to 
gamble.  There  is  no  better  investment 
than  a  payment  on  the  mortgage  or  other 
indebtedness,  if  one  exists. 

Samuel  C.  Pandolfo,  whose  conviction 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  stock-selling  scheme  of  Pan 
Motor  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  Landis  to  10  years  in 
prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $4,000.  In 
passing  sentence  Judge  Landis  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  score  the  State  of  Delaware  for 
its  loose  corporation  laws  and  at  the 


same  time  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
newspapers  that  lend  their  influence  to 
such  schemes  to  swindle  the  public.  Re¬ 
garding  the  tendency  of  fake  concerns  to 
incorporate  under  Delaware  laws,  Judge 
Landis  is  quoted  as  saying : 

If  my  court  had  jurisdiction  over  a 
sovereign  State,  I  would  call  a  special 
Grand  Jury  to  investigate  the  State  of 
Delaware.  The  State  permits  non-resi¬ 
dents  to  obtain  charters  with  ease,  so  that 
it  may  have  money  in  its  treasury  with 
which  to  pay  its  good  officers. 

If  they  were  not  creatures  of  political 
preferment  and  the  dollar  sign  was  not 
their  goal  at  all  times,  we  would  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  the  cleaning  up  of  these 
fake  concerns,  which  are  a  menace  to  the 
respectability  of  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you 
have  taken  in  having  my  claim  settled 

with  the - .  They  have  remitted 

the  amount  in  full.  H.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  received  a  check  a  short  time  ago 

from  the - settling  my  account 

with  them  for  the  Aug.  11  order.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
collecting  this  for  me.  S.  L.  H. 

We  have  many  letters  similar  to  the 
above,  thanking  us  for  a  little  service  per¬ 
formed.  Business  conditions  are  unusual 
at  the  present  time,  which  causes  com¬ 
plaint  about  many  of  the  best  and  most 
honorable  business  houses.  Shortage  in 
many  lines  of  goods,  poor  transportation 
facilities  and  difficulty  in  getting  efficient 
help  is  responsible  for  many  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  transactions.  When  the  disposition 
of  the  business  house  is  right,  as  in  the 
above  two  cases,  adjustments  are  made  as 
promptly  as  possible.  We  are  always 
glad  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  farmers  on 
any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  a 
house  or  corporation  doing  business  with 
the  public  in  general.  We  can  not  under¬ 
take  the  local  claims  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  no  influence  with  private  individuals 
who  do  no  general  business. 

I  bought  a  sow  pig  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  William  A. 
Hawley,  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  it  was 
shipped  to  me  on  or  about  June  27,  1919. 
I  bought  it  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  a  registered  pig,  as  he  told  me  it 
was  in  different  communications  I  had 
from  him,  which  I  now  have  on  file ;  but 
I  have  never  received  the  papers.  I  have 
written  him  twice  about  it,  but  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  Will  you  see  if  you  can 
do  anything  for  me  towards  getting  the 
papers?  H.  T.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hawley  at  first  contended  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Registry  Association.  The  secretary  in¬ 
dignantly  denied  this,  and  it  is  now  two 
months  since  we  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Hawley  in  the  matter.  He  will  not  be 
permitted  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  the  future. 


Would  you  give  information  as  to  the 
value  and  security  of  the  Angola  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  stock?  They  have 
a  factory  at  Buffalo.  Their  agent  has 
been  here  several  times  trying  to  get  us 
to  buy  stock,  four  shares  for  $100.  pay¬ 
able  at  $10  down  and  10  per  cent  each 
month  until  paid.  By  buying  that 
amount  we  are  allowed  40  per  cent  and 
5  per  cent  off  on  tires,  also  a  big  dis¬ 
count  on  accessories.  We  have  two  cars 
and  a  truck  on  our  farm,  and  very  likely 
will  have  another  in  the  Spring.  If  this 
proposition  is  good,  we  would  Eke  to  take 
stock,  but  would  like  your  opinion  first. 

New  York.  it.  v. 

The  promoters  of  the  Angola  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  is  the  same  A.  C.  Bid- 
well  who  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  connection 
with  the  old  International  Automobile 
League  and  International  Automobile 
Company  schemes.  Bidwell  seems  to  be 
playing  essentially  the  same  game  again, 
but  perhaps  carefully  avoiding  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  previous  operations,  w’hieh 
left  him  subject  to  prosecution.  We  have 
repeatedly  advised  our  readers  with  regard 
to  the  recent  operations  of  Bidwell  under 
the  name  of  Angola  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  but  numerous  inquiries  indicate 
that  further  warning  is  necessary.  We 
also  invite  the  attention  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  which  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  Bidwell’s  previous  troubles,  to 
his  present  operations. 

All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
hame  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Make  Sure  of  Your 


Cream  Separator 

Early  in  1920 

There’*  no  happier  or  better 
way  of  starting  the  New  Year 
right  than  by  making  sure  of  a 
new  DE  LAVAL,  if  you  are 
cither  without  a  cream  separator 
or  are  using  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  machine  that  should 
be  replaced. 

For  three  years  now,  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  who  wanted  a 
DE  LAVAL  have  had  to  wait  weeks  for  it  and  many  have  had  to 
buy  a  second  grade  separator.  The  demand  has  simply  exceeded  the 
possible  supply,  though  more  DE  LAVALS  have  been  made  each 
year  than  ever  before. 

More  and  better  DE  LAVALS  will  be  made  this  year  than 
ever  before  —  as  many  as  available  plant  additions  and  skilled  work¬ 
men  can  produce — but  the  demand  gives  every  indication  of  being 
even  greater  still. 

Order  your  DE  LAVAL  now.  Make  sure  of  getting  it.  Let  it 
save  half  its  cost  by  Spring. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  at  once,  or  write  the 
nearest  De  Laval  office  below  for  any  information  desired. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


TANK  HEATER 

(Formerly  Celled  Nelson) 


Just  put  a  few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chore*  and  have 
drinking  water  at  70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled 
stomachs.  No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Stock  gain  faster  —  keep 
healthier.  Milk  checks  increase  $2  to  $3  monthly  per  cow.  Heater  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Burns  Straw,  Cobs,  Wood  or  Coal 

Heats  water  twice  os  fast  as  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel. 

Made  of  20  erau^e  pralvanizcd  metal  with  cast  flanged  joints  bolted 
and  packed  with  one  piece  as  hi  st  os.  No  welded  seams  to  leak  or 
rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in  one  piece  to  above  water  line. 

Won’t  rust  out.  More  than  one  inch  of  clearance  for  water  to 
circulate  under  Heater.  Ashes  easily  removed.  Get  one  for  your 
stock  NOW.  WiUTE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR.  (4) 

HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  84  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


keeps 

ater 
a  t- 

70° 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fif 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quiucyalll. 


ATCNTC  W  AlUTCn  Active, reliable,  on  sal- 
AULl'l  lOW  All  1  thU  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horso  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork  City 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Nerv  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  leading  products  of  this  vicinity 
trre  corn,  hay,  oats,  wheat  and  fruits. 
Farmers  are  receiving  $2  per  cwt.  for 


corn  ; 
othy, 
many 


oats,  90c  per  bu. ;  hay,  clean  Tim- 
$50  a  ton,  as  there  are  a  good 
city  people  living  in  this  vicinity 
and  a  great  many  saddle  horses.  Wheat, 
$2.25  per  bu. ;  apples,  $1  and  $1.25  per 
basket ;  eggs,  90c  per  doz ;  good  farmer 
butter.  74c  per  lb.  ;  dressed  pork.  18c 
to  22c  per  H). ;  veal,  live,  19c  to  20c  per 
lb. ;  good  fresh  cows,  $125  to  $175. 
Horses  are  not  very  high,  on  account  of 
Fall  keeping.  Wheat  crop  looks  promis¬ 
ing. 


year. 

Oats 

years 

many 

late. 

year ; 

corn 


There  was  a  good  wheat  crop  this 
but  weather  prevented  getting  it  in. 
were  fair.  Corn  good  as  average 
Help  is  scarce  and  high..  Not 
farms  are  sold  in  this  section  of 
Potatoes  were  extra  poor  this 
they  seem  to  have  a  dry  rot.  Some 
stands  in  the  fields  yet  unhusked. 


Somerset  Co..  N.  .T. 


j.  D.  M. 


WANTED — Wnmen  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  ftir  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Ap- 
iply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Rotchworth,  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  live  in  my  cottage; 

Dutchess  County;  small  salary  and  mainte¬ 
nance  the  year  around.  Reply,  with  references, 
to  ADVERTISER  6255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  good  mechanic 
with  tractor  and  machinery  experience;  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  horses  and  men;  house  with  bath, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  etc.;  on  salary 
and  part  shares.  Address  ADVERTISER  6252, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  WANT  Poultrymen,  Greenhouse  men, 
Dairymen,  Farm  Foreman.  Tractor  men,  or 
Farm  ‘Assistant?  The  National  Farm  School 
graduates  in  February  several  young  men  well 
trained  in  ail  agricultural  lines.  Apply  to 
BERNHARD  OSTROLENK,  Director,  Farm 
School,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED — Experienced  poultry.man  on  profit- 
sharing  basis  on  farm  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.: 
single  man  preferred;  must  be  capable  and  well 
recommended.  Apply  by  letter,  W.  P.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  bottle  milk  and  wash 
bottles  in  dairy  making  about  800  qts.  of  milk 
daily;  state  age,  experience  and  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  6250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANT  farmers  wanted;  have  several  co-op¬ 
erative  farm  proposition  requiring  small  in¬ 
vestment;  location  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  C.  DRYS- 
DATjE  RI.ACK,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  (Call 
Mondays.) 


WANTED — Experienced  working  herdsman  for 
purebred  Jerseys;  good  butter-maker  and  calf 
raiser;  married  (sons  can  be  employed);  Empire 
milker;  modern  eight-room  house;  good  wages 
and  a  permanent  position  to  the  right  man. 
Address  MANAGER,  Hermitage,  Centreville.  Md. 


RENtf  or  SHARES — Thirty  farms  in  3  sections; 

total  6.000  acres;  will  divide  to  suit;  various 
farm  propositions  to  offer;  location  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.  ('.  DRYSDAT.E  BRACK,  233  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  (Call  Mondays.) 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  wife  good  cook; 
general  housework;  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY.  1626  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York.  'Phone  Barclay  4414. 


I  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  Dairying,  hay  and  grain  are  the 
principal  industries.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  dairying  and  potatoes 
lead.  Milk  League  prices  Hay,  loose, 
$20  per  ton  ;  baled,  $22 ;  potatoes,  $1.20 ; 
pork,  dressed,  per  cwt.,  $18  to  $20 ;  na¬ 
tive  beef,  dressed.  $14  to  $15;  fowls, 
dressed,  per  lb..  30c;  live,  25c;  creamery 
butter.  71c;  best  prints,  72c;  eggs,  fresh, 
80c;  oats,  per  bu..  75c  to  80c;  cheese, 
31  Uc.  Good  cows,  springers,  about  $1.25; 
horses  low,  not  called  for  much.  Farm 
conditions  arc  very  good  at  present;  out¬ 
look  is  good.  Grains  not  so  good  quality 
as  last  year.  Ilay  was  a  big  crop ;  not 
so  good  quality  as  last  year.  d.  h.  h. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  located  between  two  cities, 
Erie.  Pa.,  and  Corry.  Pa.,  which  are  the 
markets  for  this  locality.  Erie  being  the 
best  market,  and  also  a  20-mile  haul  over 
roads  not  improved  as  yet,  but  under 
construction.  Potatoes  are  bringing  $1.25 
per  bu.  in  the  home  market,  while  in 
Erie  they  bring  $1.65  per  bushel.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  a  very  light  crop,  retailing  at 
$2.50  per  bu.  in  the  home  market  and 
$2.75  in  the  city  market.  Buckwheat 
was  a  good  crop,  if  not  sown  too  early 
averaging  25  to  30  bu.  to  the  acre  and 
selling  at  $2.45  per  100  lbs.  Hay  is  sell 
ing  at  all  prices,  according  to  quality,  in 
the  barn,  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton ;  de¬ 
livered  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Far¬ 
mers  seem  to  have  about  as  much  hay 
as  usual  on  hand ;  it  seems  to  be  of  gooc 
quality.  Oats  were  a  very  poor  crop,  on 
account  of  the  grasshoppers ;  many  far¬ 
mers  did  not  thrash.  Corn  was  a  very 
good  crop  ;  none  raised  for  market.  Farms 
are  rising  in  value ;  many  farms  are 
changing  hands,  selling  for  $30  to  $40  per 
acre.  Cattle  are  high.  Fresh  cows, 
young  and  old.  bring  from  $100  to  $125. 
Milk  goes  to  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  Mohawk 
Condensery,  making  a  10-mile  haul. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.  M.  w. 

There  is  a  large  area  of  country  around 
here  that  is  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
dairying,  and  this  year  I  think  there  is 
less  to  be  sold  from  the  farms  that  I  ever 
knew.  Potatoes  a  failure ;  I  know  of  none 
for  sale.  Very  little  fruit  of  any  kind; 
very  little  grain  for  sale,  except  wheat, 
and  our  millers  are  full  and  cannot  get  it 
to  move.  Hay  very  scarce.  We  are  gov¬ 
erned  pretty  much  by  Pittsburg  prices. 
Butter.  68c,  country  made;  eggs.  70c.  Ap¬ 
ples.  $3,  but  none  for  sale;  potatoes.  $2, 
none  for  sale.  Hay.  $25  to  $30.  Milk. 
41c  per  gal.,  delivered  to  city.  Cows.  $100 
and  up.  We  have  many  mines  around 
here  ;  large  demand  for  all  foodstuff ;  this 
year  largely  shipped  from  other  parts. 
Farms  are  up,  most  one-half  higher ;  farm 
help  not  near  sufficient.  One  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  a  farm  crop  on  hired  help  ;  they  will 
leave  right  in  the  midst  of  my  joh. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  c.  M.  B. 

These  prices  are  what  the  farmers  get 
from  tiie  hucksters  attending  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market:  Butter,  73c;  butterfat 
at  creameries.  S5c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  85c ; 
dressed  hogs,  22c  per  lb. ;  four-week  pigs, 
$7  apiece;  live  poultry,  from  22  to  28c 
per  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.60  per  bu. ;  wheat, 
at  the  mills,  from  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  bu. ; 
rye.  $1.60  bu. ;  oats,  SOc  to  90c. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  h.  e.  e.  r. 


WANTED — A  working,  married,  farm  foreman; 

must  bo  good  cowman  and  general  farmer,  cap¬ 
able  of  directing  men  and  teams;  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment;  near  city;  state  wages,  age, 
family,  nationality,  references,  etc.:  must  take 
few  boarders  (help).  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Spring 
Brook  Farm,  Putnam,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  250-acre  farm,  near  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. ;  wheat,  other  grain.  Alfalfa,  po¬ 
tatoes,  hay.  etc.;  all  tillable,  easily  worked, 
strong  limestone  soil;  two  sets  buildings:  near 
city;  improved  roads;  excellent  opportunity  to 
responsible  party.  Apply,  giving  references  and 
experience.  E.  H,  THOMSON,  care  Federal'  Rand 
Bank,  Springfield.  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — A  one  man  poultry  plant; 

40  miles  from  N.  Y.;  about  10  acres;  2  miles 
from  station.  ADVERTISER  6264,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


160  ACRE  FARM— $4,500  ;  240  acres;  four  thous¬ 
and.  Timber  worth  asking  price.  Fenced  for 
Sbeep  and  cattle;  good  land;  buildings  stocked 
if  wanted.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SARE — Twenty-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm. 

at  Orange  Springs,  Florida;  crops  grown  the 
year  round;  $100  gives  buyer  possession:  balance 
easy  terms.  Write  ADVERTISER  6230,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Good  farm  of  70  acres;  milk  sold 
at  door,  10c  quart;  fully  stocked;  only  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  man,  knowing  his  business,  with 
some  money  to  invest  In  stock,  wanted;  tb!-(v 
miles  from  New  York;  good  chance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POURTRYMAN,  single,  one  who  lias  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  ducks  and  geese;  commer¬ 
cial  farm,  not  far  from  New  York  City;  one 
who  is  not  afraid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work; 
good  chance  for  advancement;  apply  letter  only. 
E.  ROMANIK,  302  Blake  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POURTRYMAN,  married,  without  children,  for 
commercial  duck  and  chicken  farm:  good 
salarv  to  right  man;  apply  by  letter  only.  B. 
WARK.  648  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HERP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  and  with  a  good  chance  to  have  entire 
charge  short iy;  wife  to  help  witli  housework; 
good  home;  steam  iieat  and  bath;  wages  to  start, 
$80  per  month  and  keep:  state  experience,  age 
and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  6202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — Single  man,  also  a  married  man,  on 
Orleans  County  fruit  farm;  must  be  active 
and  willing  workers;  location  In  village;  state 
age.  weight  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
6247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  wanted.  March  1st,  1020;  married; 

strictly  sober  and  honest;  reference  required: 
also  board  extra  help.  E.  K.  BREADY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Situations  W anted 


FARM  foreman  or  manager  open  for  position  on 
stock  and  grain  ranch,  by  American  married 
man:  no  children;  extensive  breeder  of  purebred 
stock:  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  di¬ 
versified  farming  in  all  branches;  animal  hus¬ 
bandry;  gas  engineering;  lifetime  experience;  3 
years  at  last  place;  reasonable  salary.  Address 
W.  ,T.  SCOTT,  Madison.  Ohio.,  care  H.  J.  Tilden. 


WANTED — Working  partner  on  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  in  Western  New  York:  some  capital  de¬ 
sirable.  but  not  absolutely  necessary:  100  acres: 
20  registered  nolsteins;  young  married  man  with 
good  references  and  a  worker.  ADVERTISER 
6257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAR  farmer  wishes  dairy  farm,  about 
50  to  100  acres,  on  shares,  with  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  after  March  1:  or  will  manage  a  farm; 
give  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  21,  Ren¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — By  Western  man.  farm  or  sheep 
ranch,  equipped,  on  shares,  with  option  to 
buy;  “live  ones”  only.  ADVERTISER  6251,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  TO  RET — Joint  stock  shares;  ambitious 
farmer  witli  family  who  is  looking  for  a 
chance  to  get  a  farm  without  investment:  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  and  tools  on  farm  to  start;  allow¬ 
ance  will  he  made  for  grain  till  new  crop  comes 
in.  and  any  other  help  within  reason  to  get 
started;  land  is  good,  hut  has  not  been  worked 
for  several  years;  located  in  Dutchess  County  on 
good  road  and  consists  of  104  acres  ami  12-room 
house.  ADVERTISER  6254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FRORIDA  orange  groves  and  land,  far  south, 
favorite  “Highlands.”  A.  T.  VAIR,  Sebring, 
Fla.  _ 

FOR  SARE — Twenty-acre  seed  potato  farm  in 
hamlet,  few  rods  of  New  York  Central  depot; 
modern  new  nine-room  house,  with  bath,  furnace, 
lights,  telephone,  lawn,  all  hardwood  floors;  fin¬ 
ished  in  oak;  barn,  garage,  tenant  house:  build¬ 
ings  insured  for  $6,360;  price  $6,000.  Write  E. 
T..  KENNEDY,  Knsoag.  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SARE — 120  acres  in  Monroe  County  fruit 
belt,  for  $21,000,  and  worth  the  money;  de¬ 
tailed  description  iiere  impracticable.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  address  ADVERTISER  6214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SARE — River  farm,  400  acres;  fine  set 
buildings;  timber,  good  water,  electric  lights; 
with  or  without  equipment,  on  contract,  with 
$5,000  cash;  balance  monthly;  keeps  100  head; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  6240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SARE — Five  acres  of  land;  just  worked 
enough  to  make  the  finest  land  for  ginseng 
root:  the  right  man  can  make  from  70  to  100 
thousand  in  4  to  5  years:  have  had  experts  on 
the  ground  and  know  what  I  am  talking  about; 
only  those  who  are  interested  need  to  answer 
this  advertisement.  CHARLES  BYER,  301  East 
Main  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


FOR  SARE — 100  acres;  good  buildings;  macad¬ 
am  road;  two  miles  from  good  market,  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  New  York  State;  $30  per  acre:  half  cash; 
owner.  ADVERTISER  6249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SARE — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry- 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


FARMS!  WE’VE  GOT  ’EM 

THE  CREAM  of  THE  BARGAINS 

Pictures  and  details  of  just  what  you  want  mailed  only  on  rcccip 
of  your  statement  of  requirements  and  pries  ranire.  All  farms 
rigidly  inspected  before  olTered  for  sals.  Wo  publish  no  catalog. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  a£?  141  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


HORRANDER,  30,  single,  neat,  clean,  total  ab¬ 
stainer.  honest,  sober,  no  tobacco  or  cigarettes, 
good  milker,  feeder  and  caretaker,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  gentleman’s  dairy,  to  look 
after  eows  and  do  stable  work;  gentle  to  stock; 
willing  to  milk  test  cows;  good  home  and  room 
preferred:  first-class  references:  state  wages  in 
letter.  RICHARD  HOITSMA,  110  Highland  St. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SARE — Four  1917-1918  model  Prairie  State 
390-egg  incubators;  perfect  condition;  fireproof 
beaters;  complete  equipment;  $45  each;  securely 
crated:  8170  for  lot:  have  purchased  Mammoth. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Car  mixed  bay.  or  mixed  car  of  oats, 
barlev,  feeding  wheat  and  hay  at  farm  price. 
A.  B.  FAURE,  Belleplain,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Newtown  Giant  incubator  with  turn¬ 
er  or  extra  sections,  and  Newtown  inenbator 
heater.  HENRY  G.  REHMAN,  Manheim,  Pa.; 
Route  5.  _ 

FOR  SALE — One  300-egg  Prairie  State  incubator 
in  first-class  shape;  price  $25.  WM.  ELLIOT X, 
R.  1,  Sangerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Stump-pulling  outfit: 
THOMAS  N.  OTTO,  Sayville,  L. 


hand  power. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  Spray  Rig,  on  wagon,  200 
gallon  tank,  new  2-cylinder  Myers  pump 
geared  to  new  Gray  engine.  2  leads  hose,  bamboo 
rods,  nozzles;  A-l  shape;  used  one  season; 
$100.00  cash.  R.  S.  Beadle,  Re  Roy,  N.  Y. 


horse  or  cow 
F.  WIRKENS, 


FARMER  desires  position  as  teamster  or  to  go 
as  cow  or  chicken  man  on  private  estate. 
ADOLF  MEIIREN.  2394  Hughes  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — Now  in  charge  of  337  acre 
general  farm.  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Wishes  larger  farm.  Experienced  in  dairy  and 
stock  raising,  beef  and  pork  production  and 
fruit.  Can  refer  to  present  and  all  former 
emplovers.  Age  30.  married.  Further  inform¬ 
ation  '  address  ADVERTISER  6262,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIRK  TESTER — Cornell  man  (28),  single,  wants 
position  in  a  large  creamery  or  milk  concern 
testing  milk  and  products;  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  practical  and  scientific,  with  State  college; 
state  proposition  and  salary  to  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POURTRYMAN — Married,  thoroughly  reliable  in 
all  branches,  desires  position;  fine  references. 
ADVERTISER  6232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farm  superintendent,  for  private 
estate;  married,  temperate,  scientific,  practi¬ 
cal;  life  experience  all  branches  agriculture, 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  shrubs,  stock, 
fowls;  A-i  references.  JOHN  H.  BALDWIN, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


ADMINISTRATRIX'S  SARE  —  160-acre  farm, 
Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.;  good  buildings:  fertile 
farming  land:  fruit  orchards,  maple  sugar  or¬ 
chard;  farmed  by  owner  for  over  sixty  years. 
Further  particulars  upon  application.  Address 
MRS.  MAUDE  REED  NEWELL,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  _ 

WANTED — About  acre  good  garden  land,  six  or 
seven  room  house:  New  York  State  preferred. 
G.  GILMORE,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

18-ACRE  FARM,  located  at  Hamilton.  N.  Y. ; 

five  minutes’  walk  to  Colgate  College;  15  acres 
tillable;  comfortable  house  and  barn,  with  good 
water:  a  number  of  tools  included:  nrice.  $1,700. 
Further  information  address  ADVERTISER  6256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE — 370-acre  stock  and  grain  farm;  210 
acres  in  higli  state  of  cultivation;  100  acres 
fine  timber  land,  and  balance  permanent  spring 
and  brook-watered  pasture;  adequate  buildings 
to  house  ail  crops,  animals,  poultry  and  imple¬ 
ments  in  first-class  condition;  14  acres  Alfalfa 
and  48  acres  wheat  growing:  must  be  sold  at 
once  to  settle  estatP  (Cecil  County.  Maryland). 
Communicate  with  E.  A.  MALRETTE,  Colora, 
Md. _ '  _ _ 

FOR  SARE  or  EXCHANGE— Stock  and  grain 
ranch  in  one  of  the  best  diversified  farming 
valleys  in  the  West:  would  consider  from  40  to 
160  acres  as  part  pavment,  or  sell  with  payment 
of  5V0  and  5%  yearly  till  paid  for.  without  in¬ 
terest:  price  $35  per  acre.  Owner,  W.  J. 
SCOTT,  No.  1  Eagle  Street,  Madison.  Ohio. 

FOR  SARE  at  a  bargain;  a  fine  dairy  farm  of 
100  acres  in  Northern  Pennsylvania:  good 
buildings,  good  location:  will  sacrifice  for  SS.500; 
S2.500  cash;  balance  on  easy  terms;  complete 
equipment  will  also  be  sold  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6253.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  carloads  of 
manure;  state  price.  JOHN 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP — Orders 
booked  at  market  price  for  new  crop.  Advise 
requirements.  RANSOM  FARM.  Geneva,  Ohio. 

FOR  SAX.F — 20  horsepower  portable  Titan  en¬ 
gine,  $450;  No.  12  Monarch  ensilage  cutter, 
40  feet  8-inch  pipe,  16  blades,  4  shredder  blades, 
S45;  wanted,  double-action  disk  harrow.  WA- 
WAYANDA  FARMS.  Huntsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  carload  of  good  mixed  bay;  if 
party  +*an't  fill  car  full  of  hay  will  take  re¬ 
mainder  in  straw  to  make  up  car:  state  lowest 
price  in  first  letter.  THOMAS  J.  Mc-DERMOTT, 
North  Main  Street,  Belleville,  N.  J. _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP  and  sugar — the  Vermont  kind; 

svrup,  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar,  40c  per  lb.  < 5-lb. 
and’  10-lb  pails),  f.  o.  b.  Newfane.  GEORGE 
K.  CHERRIE,  Newfane,  Vt. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rieh  and  delicious, 
delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs.. 
$4.50:  6  lbs..  $2.35;  by  express,  not  prepaid.  60 
lbs..  $18;  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9.  LONGFEI.- 
I.OW  BROS..  Hallowell,  Me. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  practical,  thorough. 

up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure 
bred  stock.  A.  R.  O.  work,  certified  milk.  etc. 
Address  ADVERTISER  0219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale:  16  or 
106,  Purling.  N.  Y. 


36  acres;  cheap.  BOX 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  practical  orchard  man;  not.  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  orchard.  W.  O.  WHIPPLE, 
Arnionk,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  28,  single,  agricultural  college 
graduate  .desires  position,  selling  a  lino  such 
as  feeds,  fertilizers,  separators,  etc.;  please 
state  proposition  and  salary  to  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager;  Ameri¬ 
can;  single;  10  years’  practical  and  scientific 
general  farming:  poultry  specialist:  state  partic¬ 
ulars.  salary.  ADVERTISER  6237,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  practical  experience 

open  for  engagement:  New  York  Agricultural 
College  graduate:  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
present-dav  farming:  single.  ADVERTISER,  25 
Clermont  St..  Suugcitirs,  N,  V. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  wants  work  on  up- 

to-date  poultry  farm.  CHARRES  BUEHRH, 
care  Queen  City  House.  403  Main  St.,  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  farm  25  miles  from  New  York 
City,  one  first-class  milker  to  milk  16  eows: 
one  teamster;  must  bo  steady  and  reliable;  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  6258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SARE — Small  farm.  37  acres,  7-room  house. 

outbuildings,  stock  and  small  tools.  Price 
$2,500.  Write  for  particulars.  THOMAS  TURN- 
BURR,  Box  45.  Otisville.  Orange  Co., 


N.  Y. 


FOR  SARE— To  orchardist — interest  in  large 
Virginia  orchard.  HOWARD  WILLIAMS, 
Greenwood,  Va. 


FOR  SARE — Two  Models  and  two  Buffalo,  360- 
egg  capacity;  814  each;  one  240-egg  Cyphers. 
$10;  wanted.  Candee  incubator.  6.600  capacity. 
E.  R.  HUMMER.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  folding  sawing  machine:  cost 
$26.75:  price  $20.  HUGH  T.  McMANUS,  7T 
Wales  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

FOR  SARE — Two  hundred  locust  trees,  delivered 
at  boat  or  car.  F.  W.  WOOLSEY,  Milton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  work 

200-acre  truck  farm  in  Westchester  County  on 
shares;  50  acres  fruit:  100  acres  garden  truck; 
wholesale  market  at  door;  farm  is  completely 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  horses; 
truck  and  fruit  experience  and  reliable  recom¬ 
mendations  required,  and  must  bo  capable  of 
handling  a  ten  thousand  dollar  turnover.  MOKN- 
1NGS1DK  FARMS,  Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm,  experienced  farm  and 

estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  mar¬ 
ried  middle  age.  small  family;  expert  orchardist 
and  general  farmer:  first  class  reference  present 
employer;  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  anil  priv¬ 
ileges  considered.  ADVERTISER  61 » — ,  euro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SARE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm;  half 

tillable,  half  woodland  and  pasture;  2  houses; 
largo  stables:  Morris  Co..  N.  J. :  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER.  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  Southern  New 
York:  near  large  manufacturing  city:  3  miles 
to  railroad,  creamery,  churches,  stores,  etc.; 
level  road;  laud  is  rolling,  tractor  worked,  and  is 
free  from  rock  or  stone;  no  swamp:  is  watered 
bv  creek  and  several  springs;  about  60  acres 
fine  timber;  large  cow  barn,  concrete  floor,  gas 
lighted ;  milking  machine,  silo;  other  buildings, 
horse  barn,  hnv  barn,  icehouse,  etc.:  two  farm 
honses.  The  farm  will  be  sold  separately  or 
with  large  dairy  of  young  cows  and  complete 
line  of  machinery :  this  is  an  exceptional  farm, 
well  wortli  investigating.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SARE — Two  farms  in  Albany  County,  State 
New  York,  containing  150  acres  and  136  acres, 
being  operated  as  dairy  farm;  stable  for  45  eows 
on  each;  in  high  state  of  cultivation:  several 
acres  in  Alfalfa:  cut  three  crops  this  year:  five 
cities  lienrhv  for  market;  buildings  in  excellent 
repair;  price  100  dollars  per  acre.  Address 
ISAAC  ROFF,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


SHERRBARK  hickory  nuts,  10  cents  pound  and 
common  black  walnuts.  5  cents  pound.  HOUG- 
T. AND  &  MILLER,  244,  Boonville,  Ind. 

HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  my 
station.  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more, 
$2.35  each:  60-lb.  cans,  $12:  12-lb.  cans,  de¬ 
livered  in  2d  zone.  $3.20:  3d  zone.  $3.35.  Write 
for  priee  on  clover  honey.  RAY  C.  WTRCON, 
West  Danby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 300-egg  Cyphers  incubators.  Write 
NELSON’S.  Grove  City.  Pa. _ 

NICE  red  Baldwin  apples  for  the  holidays; 

hand-picked  and  sound  all  the  way  through; 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($7.50)  per  bbl. 
f.  o.  b.  express  company.  Rockport:  send  checks 
or  money  order.  HARRY  A.  NELSON,  Route 
2,  Rockport,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SEPARATORS — One  new  Primrose  and  two  Iowa 
and  one  slightly  used  American:  will  exchange 
for  registered  calves  or  bred  gilt,  any  breed. 
RI.Y  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Hendersouville. 
N.  C. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  iu  order  to  insure 

insertion  in  following  week's  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  l’oaeli  us  on  Wed- 
1  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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Wonderful  Roofing  Offers 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
roofing.  But  you  must  act 
quickly  to  get  your  share  of 
'  these  uncommon  savings. 

Ajax  high  grade  rubber 

surfaced  roofing  in  rolls  of 
108  square  feet;  complete 
with  nails  and  cement. 

_  KP-302. 

3  Ply.  per  roll . $1.56 

2  Ply.  per  roll .  1.40 

^  1  Ply.  per  roll .  1.22 

Rawhide  Stone  faced  gold 

medal  roofing  guaranteed  fifteen 
years.  Rolls  of  108  square  feet  with  nails  and 
cement.  KP-303.  Per  roll . $2.25 

Famous  Rawhide  rubber  roofing,  3  ply 

guaranteed  for  12 years.  Rolls©!  108  sq.  ft.  with 
nails andcement.  KP-304.3ply,  perroll,$1.95. 
2  ply,  per  roll,  $1.80.  1  ply,  per  roll,  $1.45. 

Corrugated  Metal  Sheets 

Per  100 
SqareFeet 


28  gauge  painted  234  in.  corrugated  over¬ 
hauled  sheets  6  £4  ft.  long. 

KP-306.  Per  100  square  feet . $2.25 

26  gauge  painted  234  in.  corrugated  over¬ 
hauled  sheets.  KP-307.  Per  100  square  feet,  $3.00 

24  gauge  extra  heavy  painted  234  in.  corru- 

gated  overhauled  sheets. 

KP-308.  Per  100  square  feet. .... . $3,50 


.  The  Most  Sensational  Savings1 

in  out  Eventful  Histoty! 

Never  before  in  our  entire  career  have  we  been  able  to  place 

before  the  buying:  public  such  colossal  bargains.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  century  we  have  successfully  completed  the  greatest  merchandising 
and  dismantling  contracts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  no  other  purchase  of  ours 
offers  the  unlimited  buying  opportunities  we  are  placing  before  you  with  this 
announcement.  .  Bigger,  better,  greater  values  in  practically  everything  now  await 
the  q Hick,  wise  buyer.  The  following  brief  outline  of  camps  Doniphan  and 
bhelby  are  but  two  of  many  stupendous  purchases,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be 
uniformly  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  greatest  sale  of  all  time. 


Camp  Doniphan 

At  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 

With  the  award  of  this  completely 
equipped  Army  Camp,  we  secured  millions 
of  feet  of  high  grade  thoroughly  seasoned 
lumber,  enormous  quantities,  of  doors, 
roofing,  pipe,  valves,  pipe  fittings,  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  material.  We  have 
prepared  complete  lists  of  everything 
we  have  for  sale  at  this  Camp  and  have 
stationed  our  representatives  on  the 
ground.  All  mail  should  be  addressed 
to  us  here  at  our  main  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Mail  the  Coupon  fop 


Camp  Shelby 

Near  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

In  securing  this  camp,  we  are  new  able 
to  place  before  you  practically  all  equip¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
Government  Army  Camps.  Think  of 
it!  Nearly  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  wallboard;  thousands  of  closet  out¬ 
fits,  heating  stoves,  refrigerators  and 
heaters;  large  quantities  of  electrical 
apparatus,  pipe  and  practically  every¬ 
thing  used  in  a  town  of  30,000  people. 
Address  all  mail  to  our  muin  head¬ 
quarters  here  in  Chicago. 

All  Particulars  Now! 


One-Piece 

Sinks  $15.95 


Government  Barbed  Wire 

Per  Reel 


-20,000,000  Feet  of  High-Grade  Lumber!! 


Never  again  will  you  have  such  a  splendid  chance  to  buy  high  grade  and  thoroughly 

seasoned  lumber.  Like  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  Government  Camps,  this  lumber  was  purchased 
under  rigid  government  inspection  and  is  of  splendid  quality.  Sit  right  down  and  figure  your  requirements  new!  If 
you  can  use  buildings  of  any  kind,  send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  savings  we  have 
made  in  these  great  purchases.  Any  of  the  buildings  at  the  camps  can  be  taken  down  and  shipped  to  you  with  a  big 
saving.  Our  complete  list  includes  buildings  of  every  size.  s 


2,000  Complete  Buildings! 

225  Mess  Halls,  all  sizes 
65  Store  Houses,  size  20  ft.  x  98  ft. 

95  Heater  Houses,  size  9  ft.  x35  ft. 


KP-6520.  White 

porcelain  enameled  one- 

giece  roll  rim  sink  and 
ack;  two  nickel-plated 
faucets,  strainer  and  lead 
“P”  trap  complete. 

18 in.  x  30  in . $15.95 

20 in.  x  36 in*.....  1 6*9 5 

Harris’  Cream  Getter  Separators 

Time 
to 

Paw 


All  Sizes  for  Every  Use! 

200  Power  Houses,  size  9  ft.  x  35  ft. 
230  Stables,  size  24  ft.  x  100  ft. 

45  Blacksmith’s  Houses  in  numerous 
sizes 


The  Machine  with 
a  100%  Record 

The  Harris  “Cream  Getter” 

Cream  Separator  has  made  a  remark¬ 
able  record— not  a  single  return,  not 
a  complaint.  The  big  increase  in  sales 
enables  us  tooffer  all  sizes  at  big  price 
reductions.  Your  old  separator  taken 
in  exchange  as  part  payment  on  your 
new  "Cream  Getter.”  Buy  on  your 
;own  terms. 

Send  first  payment  of  what  you 
can  spare  with  your  order  and  tell 
us  how  you  can  pay  the  balance. 

The  same  high  quality  "Cream  Get¬ 
ter”  with  all  exclusive  patented  im¬ 
provements,  including  the  equal  milk 
distributing  sleeve  now  offered  at  the  re¬ 
duced  prices  shown  below.  Mail  coupon  for 
all  facts  and  full  explanation. 


Order 

Number 

X27KP100 

X27KP200 

27KP300 

27KPSOO 

27KP7CO 

27KP900 


Size 


Capacity 
Per  Hour 
xl75  Pounds 
x250  Pounds 
S75  Pounds 
600  Pounds 
760  Pounds 
950  Pounds 


Reduced 

Prices 

X$34.50 
X  38.40 
52.00 
55.00 
64.00 
70.00 


X  indicates  table  sizes.  Beady  for  shipment  from  Minnesota.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Chicago  Warehouses.  3%  Disc. if  all  cash  is  sent  with  order. 


Guaranteed  Paint 


PER  GALLON 

Belt  formula. 

White,  black 
and  twenty  -  six 
non-fading:  colors 
_  —  to  choose  from. 

Putupin  one  gallon  cans,  6  gallon 
kits,  25  gallon  half  barrels  and  50 
gallon  barrela.KP-206.gal.  $2.54 
Guaranteed  barn  paint.  Red, 
Yellow  or  maroon.  ga!.$1 . 60 
Green  6late  or  rea,gal.  $1.90 


Mixed  Bolts 

SO  lb.  Keg: 

^  .$3.25 

JT  KP  -4081. 

,  All  kinds 
and  sizes 
mixed,  car¬ 
riage.  stove, 
-plow  bolts,  up  to  %  in. 
diameter  and  8 in.  long. 

50-lb.  keg . $3.25 

100-lb.  keg .  6.25 


Bathroom  Outfit  Complete  $715° 


Substantial  value  is  offered  in  this  guaranteed 
A”  grade  bathroom  combination.  ORDER 
NOW  and  get  the  bene  fit  of  this  unusual  saving. 

KP-306.  Consists  of  white  porcelain  en¬ 
ameled  bath  tub  5  ft.  long  and  30  in.  wide,  fitted  with 
nickel  -  plated  connected  waste  and  overflow, 
nickel-plated  double  bath  cocks.  The  white  porcelain 
enameled  lavatory  is  furnished  with  nickel-plated 
trap  and  nickel-plated  compression  faucets  indexed  for  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  closet  includes  a  white  vitreous  earthenware 
wash  down  Syphon  action  bowl  and  a  highly  finished  golden  oak 
tank  lined  with  heavy  copper.  Closet  seat  finished  to  match  the 
tank.  Our  special  low  sale  price,  complete . $71.50 


Ford  Radiators 

$20.00 

for 
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Latest  honeycomb  pattern - 
Large  water  capacity  and  cool¬ 
ing  surf ace.  Black  Japan  finish* 
Old  or  new  models,  ca.  $20.00* 
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Tresto-Up”  Bolt-Together  Buildings 

tl  9T  The  wonder  building,  of  the 

age.  Wonderful  because  they 
'are  so  simple.  Erected  in 
a  few  hours.  The  only  tools 
yon  need  are  a  hammer 
and  wrench. 

These  famous  Presto -Up 

buildings  are  designed  for 
...  .  .  .  .  .garages,  summer  cottages 

and  induatnal  labor  houses.  Used  extensively  by  tile  U7S. 
Government,  largo  mining  companies  and  leading  induutri-ii 
piantB.  Numerous  styles  and  sizes  illustrated  and  described  in 
free  complete  Presto-Up  Book."  Mail  coupon  for  copy  now. 


$2.10 

Bought  by  us  at  less  than  the  actual 

cost  of  manufacture.  Finest  barbed 
wire,  made  under  rigid  Government 
supervision.  Made  of  12  gauge  open- 
hearth  steel  wire  with  four  point  barbs, 
%  in.  long  spaced  3  in.  apart.  Covered 
with  special  weather  resisting  paint. 
Put  up  in  reels  containing  750  feet; 
weight  per  reel  58  lbs. 

KP-100.  625  reels  or  more,  per  reel . .  $1.80 
KP-101.  100  reels  or  more,  per  reel . .  1.95 
KP-102.  50  reels  or  more,  per  reel . .  2.00 
KP-103.  25  reels  or  more,  per  reel . .  2.05 
KP-104  Less  than  25  reels,  per  reel . .  2.10 

Galvanized  Wire 

9  Gauge,  $^.65 
per  lOO  lbs.  O 

KP-984.  New  Galvan¬ 

ized  Wire,  in  100-lb.  bundles. 

Mill  ends  from  regular  gal¬ 
vanized  fencing  wire,  same  as 
mill  stock  but  not  in  continuous  lengths, 
gauge  to  the  bundle. 

9  gauge . $3.65  12  gauge . $4.10 

10  gauge .  3.80  13  gauge .  4.25 

11  gauge*-,,-*  3*95  14  gauge-,,#,.  4.40 

Indoor  Toilet 

J.95 

No 

Plumb¬ 
ing 

Needed 

KP-1816. 

_.  Improved 

Chemical  Indoor  Toilet,  fitted 
with  regular  shaped  cloBet 
seat  and  cover,  finished  in 
birch,  mahogany.  Cast  metal 
frame  and  base;  steel  casing 
enameled  In  azure  blue.  Com¬ 
plete  with  exhaust  pipe  and 
chemicals  ready  for  use  $9.85 


One 
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Your  beat  chance  to 

buy  the  world's  best  corn 
shelter  at  bit?  reduced 
prices  under  most  lib-  „ 
eral  terms  with  a  30  day  free 
trial  and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

WattS  No  1  Corn  Shatter  for  th 

viaud  nu.A  mao  who  8he]|8  corn 

n  y  for  his  own  ubo.  Capacity  60  to  76 
bushels  per  hour  with  o3H.  P.  engine. 

now  $34,90.  Order  No.  KP-900.  . 

WattS  No  £  Corn  Shelter  with  cleaning 

VVdllonU.Y  system,  cob  stacker  and  cram 
elevator,  $79.50.  Order  No.. K P-901. 

No.  4  Shelter  with  cleaning  system,  cob 
stacker,  grain  elevator  and  automatic  feeder. 

aa  illustrated,  $99.50.  Order  No.  K P-90 2. 

WattS  NO  7  Cof*  Sheller  with  stand* 

f  uuo  nu.  f  ar<j  eqU|pmont  including 

wagon  box,  grain  elevator,  cob  stacker, 
type  *'R"  feeder  on  steel  trucks.  Ca¬ 
pacity  200  bushels  per  hour,  now 

$266.00.  Order  No.  KP-903. 

WattS  NO.  8  Sder' 

Sholler  for  custom  work. 

With  standard  equipment, 
wagon  box  elevator, 
swivel  cob  stacker  and  J. 
feeder,  horse  hitch 
stool  trucks.  Caps 
city  600  bushelti 
per  hour,  COW 
5390.00. 

Order  No, 

KP-905, 

Order 
Now! 


CORN  SMELLERS 

*79_50 


Buys  the  Watts 
No.4Corn  Sheller 
with  cleaning  sys¬ 
tem  cob  Btacker 
and  wagon  box 
elevator. 


$9050 

as  shown. 


Hog  Troughs 


Made  of  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  with  non -tip 
flared  legs.  KP-512  5 
ft.  $1.95;  8  ft.  long, 

$2.95;  10  ft.  long,  $3.95. 
Lots  of  three,  lOc  less 
each;  six.  20c  less  each; 
twelve,  30c  less  each. 


Iron  Pipe 

en— 

Our  big,  complete 

stock  of  pipe  offers  big 
values.  Random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings  in 
all  sizes  are  now  offered  at 
prices  that  show  big  sav¬ 
ings.  Suitable  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water  and  all 
liquids.  KP-204. 

1  inch,  per  foot  -  -  -  -  6c 
1  1-2  inch,  per  foot  -  -  9c 


Mixed  Nails 


iMAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW!:  Barbed  Hog  Fence 

|  HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY  Ospt.  KP-  37  — 

Mark  an  X  in  the  squares  below  to  show  what  you  want  US  to  send 

you.  All  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

□  Catalog  of  Government  and  General  Material 

j~j  Harris  Plan  Book  |  I  Special  Roofing  n  WatlsCora 

1  Homes, Barns, etc.  I—1  Bulletin  « — ‘  Sheller  Catalog 

I  i  Presto-UpJBoIt.  }  I  Paints, Vanishes 

*— 1 1  Together  Buildings  *— 1  and  Supplies 

□  Furniture  and 
Rugs 


■  Per  Rod 


26c 


|  Name . 


□  Cream  Getter 
Separator  Book 

.Town...-. . . 


Special  barbed  bottom  galvan. 

ized  fence  made  of  No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  intermediate  line  and  stay  wires. 
Stays  apread  6  in.  sport.  IK  P-20  9. 

26  in.  per  rod  ••••«.  ,  .  26c 

301*26 


Monarch  Engines 

A  splendid  engine 

with  Webster  oscillating 
magneto.  Develops  full 
rated  power.  A  sure  starter 
and  steady  worker  under  all 
conditions.  KP-162. 


„  „  „  Kerosene 

3  H.P.. ........ ......  $  96.00 

6  H.P. . 126.00 

7  H.P. . . . 190.00 

10  tl.t*. . . . 320.00 


1HHP  GMO,,n« 

4*4  H.P . 

6  HP . 


.  $  49.50 
. .  83.00 
.110.00 
. .  170.00 


per  10( 
lb.  keg 

New  Wi 

Nails,  alt  „ 
a  to  4C 

, - - -  Put  up  in  100 

kegs.  A  bandy  assortm 
for  general  use — plenty 
each  kind.  KP-G8.  100 
keg.  $3  75. 


Robinson  Hay  Baler 

*??5 


R.F,  D.  Box  No.  or  Street 


M*» •••••• ••♦•#•§•••■• •••!«••• »»•••••#  , 

rmSmmggjUMmmMggMmjiemiunegemmms 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


The  bsst  hay  baler  made  at  a  re¬ 
markable  saving.  Biggest  capacity  built 
from  a  largo  true  tor  or  smalt  gas 
eng  I  no.  Get  the  benefit  of  these  low 
prices.  K P-315. 

IS  ,in-  x  IS  ,in-  Junior . $225.00 

17 in.  x  22 in.  Standard..  275.00 
Feeders  for  balers . 75.00 


35th  and  Iron  Streets, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Looking  Forward  to  the  Good  Old  Springtime 
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Betwee  t  ,il  covers  of  this  handsome  book  you  will 
find  488  interesting  pages  of  up'tO'the'minute  musi¬ 
cal  information. 

The  newest  successes  of  the  most  popular  stars 
*>f  opera,  concert,  and  vaudeville.  The  best  and 
latest  music.  The  triumphs  of  great  symphony 
orchestras  and  military  bands.  The  weirdest  jazz,' 
ings.  All  the  music  of  all  the  world. 

This  new  Columbia  Catalog  is  indispensable  to 
'music  lovers  who  wish  to  keep  their  records  up  to 
date.  Every  Columbia  dealer  has  a  limited  supply 
'for  distribution  without  charge.  Be  sure  to  get  your 
•copy  before  this  complimentary  edition  is  exhausted. 

Columbia  Grafonolas  —  Standard  Models 
up  to  $300;  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

COLUMBIA  GR APHOPHONE  COMPAN  Y,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto. 


**»  KURAL  NEW  y  >RKER 


Early  Bearing  of  Standard  Apple  Varieties 

How  Do  You  Make  Them  Start  Working  While  Young,? 


Have  you  ever  observed  apple  trees  of  standard 
varieties  which  come  naturally  into  bearing  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual?  For  example.'  Baldwin.  Spy, 

R.  I.  Greening  or  Sutton.  They  are  usually  slow 
to  start — 10  to  12  years  in  our  locality.  Some¬ 
times  through  injury,  disease  or  weakness  from 
insects  the  trees  will  start  bearing  early,  or  there 
may  be  something  about  the  soil  which  drives 
them  ahead.  But  in  general  such  varieties  are 
slow  to  start.  We  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
cite  cases  where  healthy  trees  of  these  standard 
varieties  have  started  bearing  at  an  early  age. 

The  Pruning  May  Help 

INASMUCH  as  we  do  not  grow  Baldwins. 

Spy.  R.  I.  Greening  or  Sutton  in  this 
vicinity,  T  have  had  no  opportunity  to  note  the 
growth  of  these  varieties  as  to  whether  under 
certain  conditions  they  might  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  earlier  than  they  normally  do.  I  can  say 
this,  however,  with  some  varieties  we  do 
grow  here,  particularly  York  Imperial  and 
Stayman  W  inesap.  that  we  have  brought  them 
into  bearing  several  years  earlier  than  would 
he  normally  expected  by  system  of  pruning,  or 
rather  omitting  pruning  altogether  during  the 
first  five  or  six  years, 
after  of  course  the  ini-  f  ~ 

tial  pruning  at  the  time 
of  planting.  We  experi¬ 
mented  with  this  plan 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 

Samuel  Fraser.  We  have 
also  followed  the  same 
plan  on  later  planting 
of  Stayman  and  Duchess 
with  the  same  results. 

It  looks  as  if  on  our 
original  planting  we  did 
too  much  pruning  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  life  of  the 
tree,  although  there  is 
possibly  something  to  he 
said  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  in  that  if 
the  tree  is  allowed  to 
follow  its  own  course  it 
might  not  he  as  shapely 
as  if  pruned  year  by 
year,  edwin  c.  tvsox. 

Adams  Co..  Pa. 

A  Tree  Is  as  Young  as 
Its  Fruit  Spurs 

There  is  no  ques- 
tion^many  people  in 
recent  years  have  been 
somewhat  misled  by 
stories  of  early  bearing 
of  apples.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is.  I 
believe,  more  early  bear¬ 
ing  than  many  imagine, 
or  at  least  realize. 

Simply  because  a  tree  does  not  bear  a  barrel  or 
more  does  not  mean  non-bearing.  A  reasonable 
number  of  fruits  to  each  square  yard  of  surface  is 
all  that  should  he  expected  and  there  will  never  come 
a  time  when  a  little  tree  can  bear  as  much  as  a  big 
one.  With  this  clearly  in  mind  we  are  ready  to 
consider  things  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  early 
production,  and  there  are  some  things  which  to  my 
mind  are  of  vital  importance,  and  first  among  these 
I  should  place  pruning. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  pruning  is  not 
very  important,  and  in  a  way  I  am  willing  to  agree: 
that  is.  with  any  kind  of  treatment  or  mistreat¬ 
ment,  if  the  tree  can  be  kept  alive,  it  will  eventually 
make  a  rather  sightly  and  useful  tree.  I  have  many 
times  wondered  what  the  country  would  look  like 
if  all  trees  grew  as  their  early  training  would 
warrant.  There  is  just  one  point  about  pruning  I 
will  take  up  here.  Anyone  must  realize  all  or  prac¬ 
tically  all  fruit  is  borne  upon  fruit  spurs.  These 
normally  begin  to  form  upon  the  two-year  wood,  and 
with  normal  development,  all  parts  of  the  tree  should 
be  well  covered  with  these  fruit  spurs.  How  many 
you  have  of  these,  and  their  condition,  must  always 
govern  how  much  fruit  a  tree  will  bear,  unless  biuls 
are  killed. 

These  spurs  will  normally  bear  fruit  when  they 
are  from  two  to  six  years  old.  and  as  a  rule  must 
he  that  age  to  heni\  yet  many  fruit  growers  keep 
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XeictOLcn  from  Tree  Four  Years  Planted.  Fig.  S 


Exact  Size  and  Appearance  of  Apples  Found  in  a  Bare 1  Marked.  “ New  York  Standard  Grade  A.’’  Fig.  9 

these  fruit  spurs  cleaned  off  the  first  four  or  five 
years'  growth,  and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not 
bear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  time  a  fruit  spur 
is  removed  from  a  tree,  either  purposely  or  care¬ 
lessly.  that  tree  never  again  has  full  bearing  ability, 
and  any  time  they  are  cleaned  completely  out  of 
a  young  tree,  one  must  wait  two  to  six  years  from 
that  date  before  fruit  can  he  expected,  to  any  great 
extent. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  which  have  to 
do  with  early  bearing,  and  is  simple  as  compared 
with  the  art  of  control  and  development  of  growth 
of  fruit  spurs.  If  the  growth  of  trees  is  too  slow, 
spurs  will  simply  put  on  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of 
growth  each  year,  with  a  bud  of  just  sufficient 
strength  to  put  out  each  succeeding  year  a  small 
rosette  of  leaves.  Trees  making  growth  of  this 
character  will  be  many  years  coming  into  bearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  over-stimulation  of  growth  will 
mean,  instead  of  blossoms  and  fruit  from  a  spur,  a 
strong  shoot  of  new  wood,  ruining  the  fruit  spurs 
as  such  entirely,  and  in  my  opinion  the  man  who  is 
most  successful  bringing  his  trees  into  early  bearing 
will  always  be  one  who  best  understands  the  laws 
of  tree  growth,  and  because  of  that  understanding 
is  able  to  get  into  his  trees  each  year  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  and  energy,  without  forcing  them 
into  unnatural  wood  growth,  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  hotauxg. 


A  Well  Balanced  Tree 

pORMALLY  an  apple  tree  must  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  before  it  begins  to  produce  fruit. 
Eliminating  physiological  causes  of  early  or 
premature  bearing  through  injury,  disease  or 
weakened  condition  from  insect  attacks  and 
considering  an  ideal  tree,  first,  it  must  have 
health  and  stamina,  everything  in  proper  bal¬ 
ance,  and  it  must  be  growing  in  soil  reasonably 
fertile  and  capable  of  supplying  all  the  needs 
of  a  growing  tree,  and  the  soil  must  not  be  too 
rich  or  loaded  up  with  nitrogen.  Then  the 
tree  must  have  culture,  just  enough  to  keep  it 
Jaoving  along,  holding  its  balance  and  no  more. 
When  tillage  is  required,  supply  it;  when  fer¬ 
tility  in  required,  supply  it.  Tlie  tree  must  not 
be  pruned  to  death  in  its  early  years. 

Such  are  the  only  conditions  I  know  of  that 
will  induce  early  bearing.  Even  then  there  is 
yet  the  factor  of  individuality;  one  tree  may 
start  a  year  or  two  sooner  than  its  immediate 
neighbor.  Specifically  I  will  mention  the  Bald- 

_ „  win,  as  it  grows  here 

under  conditions  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Planting  two- 
year-old  trees  I  should 
expect  some  of  them  to 
show  their  first  fruit  at 
six  to  seven  years :  Jon¬ 
athan  and  McIntosh  at 
five  to  six  years.  Much 
will  depend  on  getting  a 
good  start  the  first  year. 
I  will  l>e  content  to  wait 
three  or  four  years  more 
before  gathering  for 
market  from  said  trees. 
Greening  and  Sutton  are 
two  or  three  years  later 
than  Bald  w  i  n ,  and 
Northern  Spy  still  later. 

w.  s.  TEATOR. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Not  Much  but  Theory 

WITH  reference  to 
apple  trees  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  at  an 
age  earlier  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  respective 
varieties.  I  can  give  lit¬ 
tle  real  information.  Of 
course,  as  you  say.  any 
variety  will  come  into 
bearing  earlier  if  trees 
are  injured  by  borers  or 
otherwise.  The  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  driving  a  nail  in 
a  non-bearing  tree  to 
overcome  the  difficulty 
is  not  without  its  scientific  explanation,  but  this  does 
not  discuss  your  query.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  had 
considerable  experience  with  old  apple  trees  and 
who  claimed  that  fruit  of  grafted  trees  is  often  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  the  stock  upon  which  they  are 
grafted.  Thus  if  a  Summer  Rambo  scion  were  placed 
on  York  or  Ben  Davis  stock,  the  resulting  tree  would 
bear  apples  of  different  type  than  if  the  scion  were 
worked  on  Yellow  Transparent  stock.  This  was  his 
theory.  It  could  be  tried  out  in  grafting,  but  uot  so 
well  in  budding.  If  this  would  work  out  with  re¬ 
spect  to  season,  why  not  as  well  with  respect  to 
earliness  of  bearing?  It  would  simply  be  necessary 
to  graft  Spy  scions  on  Wealthy  stock  in  order  to  get 
plenty  of  Spy  apples  at  an  early  age.  Or  perhaps 
I  should  say  at  an  earlier  age.  for  quite  naturally 
(if  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  at  all)  the  oppo¬ 
site  tendencies  of  each  variety  would  be  somewhat 
neutralized.  So  much  for  a  bit  of  theory. 
Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


Let  Them  Take  Their  Time 

NEVER  knew  a  healthy  standard  tree  of  th 
varieties  you  mention  to  come  into  bearing  unde 
about  10  years.  I  have  an  idea  nature  has  provide' 
that  these  long-lived  Winter  varieties  shall  not  com 
into  bearing  until  they  have  attained  a  certain  ag 
and  a  good  vigorous  body  to  withstand  the  strain  o 
bearing  fruit.  The  early-bearing  varieties.  I  think 
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are  apt  to  be  shorter-lived  from  the  fact  that  early 
bearing  saps  their  vitality.  There  is  one  way  which 
I  think  of  whereby  Ave  can  hasten  early  bearing,  and 
that  is  by  grafting  these  standard  Winter  varieties 
on  trees  of  bearing  age.  But  what  if  we  do  gain  two 
or  three  years?  Is  it  not  better  to  let  nature  take 
its  course,  make  our  trees  grow  moderately,  and 
trim  lightly?  If  we  want  early  bearers  there  are 
plenty  of  good  commercial  kinds  to  select  from. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

A  Case  of  Early  Bearing 

AM  able  to  answer  affirmatively  your  question  as 
to  Avhether  I  have  ever  observed  apple  trees  of 
standard  varieties  which  came  naturally  into  bear¬ 
ing  earlier  than  usual,  as  I  have  .  n  orchard  of 
Greenings,  one  of  McIntosh  and  one  of  Newtown 
Pippins,  all  of  which  bore  a  few  samples  at  four 
years,  and  have  been  bearing  more  or  less  ever  since. 
These  orchards  have  been  under  cultivation  ever 
since  setting,  plowed  each  Spring,  then  Avorked  with 
harrow  until  about  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July, 
when  cover  crop  was  sown.  The  Greenings.  set 
eight  years  ago,  and  this  year  some  of  the  trees 
bore  tAvo  barrels  of  apples.  The  McIntosh  wade  an 
even  better  record,  and  the  Newtown  Pippin — one  of 
our  slow-growing  and  late  maturing  varieties — came 
in  at  four  years  with  a  good  showing  of  samples. 
My  explanation  of  this  early  bearing  is  that  the  trees 
have  had  very  little  pruning  since  they  Avere  first 
set.  Now  and  then  an  interfering  branch  has  been 
taken  out,  but  otherwise  the  trees  were  allowed  their 
own  Avay.  and  soon  developed  into  good  shape  with 
many  fruit  buds.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  by  over-pruning  a  young  apple  tree  you  force 
the  development  of  leaf  buds  rather  than  fruit  buds, 
and  the  fruit  bud  is  what  we  are  after.  I  believe 
it  is  possible  so  to  over-prune  a  young  tree  as  to 
retard  the  time  of  its  coming  into  bearing  from  five 
to  eight  years.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Prof. 
Waugh  in  a  recent  communication  has  gone  on  re¬ 
cord  against  severe  pruning  of  the  young  tree. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  cyrus  av.  shaav. 

It.  N.-Y. — A  life-size  sample  of  these  NeAvtoAvns — 
fruiting  at  four  years — is  shown  at  Fig.  8. 

Experience  with  Sod  Culture 

N  the  Spring  of  1911  I  bought  200  McIntosh  Red 
and  20  Winter  Banana  apple  trees.  tAvo  years  old. 
I  set  them  out  in  five  acres  of  land  that  had  been 
planted  to  corn  two  years.  It  Avas  heavy  loam  soil. 
Every  tree  lived  and  grew  Avell  the  first  year.  After 
the  trees  Avere  set  the  lot  was  seeded  doAvn  with 
clover  and  Timothy.  The  next  year  three  pounds  of 
ground  bone  Avas  put  around  each  tree.  The  grass 
was  cut  and  left  on  the  lot.  That  plan  has  been 
followed  from  the  start  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
fourth  year  there  Avere  some  apples  of  both  kinds. 
The  bone  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year;  now 
I  put  on  six  to  eight  pounds  per  tree.  The  fifth 
year  I  had  37  barrels;  the  sixth  year,  on  account  of 
a  freeze.  I  only  had  seven  barrels;  the  seventh  year 
I  had  50  barrels,  and  this  year,  the  eighth,  I  had 
225  barrels  of  McIntosh  and  25  barrels  of  Banana. 
The  trees  have  grown  very  fast.  They  are  from  five 
to  six  inches  in  diameter  and  about  12  feet  high. 
The  apples  are  very  dark  red  and  very  large.  They 
have  been  sprayed  twice  a  year  and  have  been  well 
cared  for,  and  I  find  that  it  pays  Avell  to  do  so.  Other 
kinds  do  not  bear  as  early  as  these  do  with  the 
same  conditions.  Chester  e.  may. 

Connecticut. 


Grafting  Tomatoes ;  Use  of  Formalin 

1.  In  grafting  tomatoes  on  potatoes  what  kind  of  avox 
b  used?  I  have  grafted  one  tomato  vine,  and  had  quite 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  preparing  the  wax.  2.  Where  can  I 
get  formaldehyde  for  sterilizing  hotbed  soil?  How  much 
is  used  per  square  foot,  and  how  soon  can  I  plant  the 
seed  in  safety?  R.  H.  M. 

Lansing,  O. 

1.  As  regards  the  tomato-potato  experiment,  the 
first  requirement  is  that  the  cambium  layers  of  the 
tAvo  stems  meet.  The  cambium  or  living  part  of  the 
stem  can  best  be  shown  by  examining  a  tree,  the 
area  between  the  bark  and  Avood  being  the  groAving 
or  living  part.  The  reason  for  making  a  diagonal 
cut  on  each  stem  is  to  give  more  living  surface  than 
if  cut  straight  across,  and  this  also  gives  a  place  to 
fasten  the  tAvo  sections  together.  With  hardAvood 
cuttings  or  grafts  a  long  time  is  required  to  join 
together,  so  wax  is  necessary  to  protect  the  cut  and 
avoid  excess  evaporation.  But  with  succulent  stems, 
such  as  tomatoes,  the  healing  occurs  quickly,  so 
waxing  is  unnecessary.  After  cutting  the  stems 
diagonally,  be  sure  to  fit  the  cambium  rings  together, 
then  tie  with  damp  raffia  or  string  just  enough  to 
hold  in  place.  We  placed  the  grafted  plant  under  a 
bell  jar  (large  glass  jar)  to  conserve  moisture  so 
that  the  tomato  would  not  wilt.  At  the  end  of  the 
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week  the  cut  sef'tlons  have  united  and  the  jar  is 
gradually  raised  admitting  fresh  air,  and  is  finally 
removed.  We  pave  planted  tubers  from  the  double 
plant,  and  also  seeds  of  the  tomato  from  the  same 
plant,  and  intf'n<*  repeating  the  grafting  from  these 
parts  of  our  double  plant.  We  hope  by  repeating 
this  process  several  generations  to  be  able  to  find 
some  change  or  uniting  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  plants. 

2.  Formal*11  may  be  secured  from  practically  any 
large  drug  company.  In  using  formalin  for  soil 
sterilization  the  beds  are  prepared  for  planting. 
Then  the,v  are  watered  thoroughly,  so  that  every 
part  is  well  soaked.  The  beds  are  left  until  the 
gurpptS  water  has  drained  aAvay,  or  about  long 
eU(mgh  so  the  top  inch  of  soil  can  be  raked  Avithout 
the\s°il  adhering  to  the  rake.  There  are  tAvo  reasons 
for  Vtering,  to  bring  all  bacteria  and  fungi  into  an 
acti\h  stage  of  life,  and  to  take  the  least  amount  of 
forn/alin  to  complete  the  task.  In  a  dry  soil  the 
pests  are  generally  in  a  resting  stage,  and  are  harder 
to  ki\*  than  Avhen  active.  The  soil  is  raked  finely 
a~r*w,  an  inch  deep  just  before  applying  the  mixture. 
This  allows  it  to  soak  in  the  more  readily  and  keeps 
it  from  spreading  over  the  surface.  The  mixture  is 
composed  of  4  lbs.  of  40  per  cent  formalin  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  and  one  gallon  per  square  foot  of 
area  is  required.  The  soil  should  be  soaked  to  the 
bottom  and  alloAved  to  stand  from  10  days  to  two 
Aveeks  before  planting.  If  planted  too  soon  the  young 
tender  plants  are  injured.  This  solution  kills  fish 
worms  and  other  tender-skinned  insects,  but  Avill  not 
destroy  the  nematodes  or  root  galls.. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

NeAAT  York  School  of  Agriculture. 


How  to  Load  Packed  Manure 

My  custom  is  to  keep  the  bovine  stock  in  a  roofed- 
over  enclosure,  which  has  cement  side  walls  and  bottom. 
As  often  as  required  I  add  stalks,  leaves  or  straAV.  until 
it  is  about  four  feet  deep.  You  probably  can  realize 
how  solidly  it  is  packed  together  and  what  a  vast  deal 
of  effort  is  required  to  pull  it  loose  by  the  forkful  Avhen 
Ave  are  putting  it  on  the  field.  I  have  tried  pulling  it 
loose  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Ave  unload  hay  from 
the  wagon,  viz.,  by  using  the  hay-fork  and  having  the 
horses  pull.  One  of  two  results  is  inevitable — either 
the  tines  cut  through  the  material,  or  else  they 
straighten  out.  due  to  the  tremendous  resistance  of  the 
matted  manure.  Has  there  not  yet  been  devised  by 
some  inventive  genius  a  tool  or  device  that  Avill  pick  up 
and  then  drop  barnyard  manure?  H.  P.  perry. 

New  Jersey. 

WE  have  appealed  to  all  places  where  it  Avould 
seem  that  such  a  device  ought  to  be  knoAvn, 
but  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it.  One  report  is 
that  a  device  somewhat  like  this  was  exhibited  at 
a  Western  fair,  and  Ave  are  now  after  it.  We  shall 
have  to  appeal  to  our  readers — who  have  never  failed 
us  yet.  It  seems  as  if  a  contrivance  of  this  sort 
would  be  popular,  for  there  are  a  good  many  farmers 
who  handle  the  manure  much  as  Mr.  Perry  describes 
his  method.  What  do  they  say? 


ChemicalFertilizers  and  Soil  Improvement 

.1  AA’ould  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  the  folloAving 
clipping : 

“High  prices  are  due  to  the  war  only  in  that  it  caused 
a  decrease  in  production,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
II.  D.  Watson,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  the  ‘Alfalfa  King,’ 
who  was  in  Kansas  City  for  the  International  Farm 
Congress.  “If  Ave  are  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  living.”  Mr.  Watson  said,  “the  farmers  must 
increase  the  productivity  of  their  land  and  lower  the 
cost  of  production.  Through  the  negligence  of  the 
American  farmers  land  throughout  the  country  has  de¬ 
teriorated  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  if  steps  are  not 
taken  at  once  a  large  portion  of  our  agricultural  terri¬ 
tory  will  be  ‘dead.’ 

“The  use.  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  very  costly  and 
unnecessary,”  Mr.  Watson  continued.  “By  sowing 
Alfalfa  and  turning  under  the  roots  after  the  crop  has 
been  harvested  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  increased  from 
50  to  100  per  cent,  and  crops  will  sboAV  an  equal  in¬ 
crease.”  H.  J. 

R.  WATSON  lias  a  right  to  his  opinion — the 
same  as  anyone.  No  doubt  the  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  and  increased  demand  has  affected  prices. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  war  has  stimulated  spend¬ 
ing.  We  are  not  as  thrifty  as  a  nation  as  Ave  were, 
and  food  prices  ha\'e  risen,  partly  in  sympathy  with 
prices  of  other  goods.  Mr.  Watson  is  right  in  saying 
that  land  must  be  improved.  We  think  that  con¬ 
siderable  poor  land  is  likely  to  be  abandoned  for 
cultivated  crops  and  go  back  to  pastures  and  Avood- 
land.  The  owners  and  the  country  in  general  Avill 
be  better  off  for  that  change.  The  better  land  Avill 
be  improved  and  handled  to  good  advantage.  As 
for  “dead”  land — any  soil  which  is  naturally  strong 
can  be  brought  back  to  good  production  whenever  it 
will  pay  a  farmer  to  do  it.  In  Nebraska  Mr.  Watson 
may  find  for  the  present  that  Alfalfa  alone  Avill  noAv 
keep  up  or  improve  the  soil.  That  is  not  true  of  most, 
jeetions  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region.  Much  of  our 
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land  has  been  under  cultivation  200  years  or  more, 
and  the  most  profitable  farming  is  where  chemicals 
are  used  freely,  either  with  manure  or  with  green 
crops.  Every  now  and  then  some  man  starts  up  with 
a  new*  theory  of  fertilizing,  which  is  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  system.  These  new  theories  come  and  go, 
but  in  tbe  end  most  farmers  continue  the  old  plan  of 
using  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to 
supplement  their  supply  of  manure  properly.  They 
do  not  alAA'ays  buy  plant  food  in  the  most  economical 
way,  but  in  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever 
land  has  been  farmed  for  50  years  lime  and  some 
form  of  chemicals  Avill  become  necessary. 

You  cannot  take  a  crop  off  the  land  without  more 
or  less  depleting  the  food  elements  in  that  land.  The 
Alfalfa  Avill  bring  some  nitrogen  to  the  soil  by  taking 
it  from  the  air,  but  it  also  takes  lime,  phosphorus, 
sulphur  and  potash,  and  does  not  return  these  ele¬ 
ments  as  it  does  the  nitrogen.  The  loss  may  not  be 
noticed  for  some  years,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
felt,  and  must  be  made  up  in  some  way.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  the  Avay  farmers  in  the 
Central  West  are  turning  to  the  use  of  phosphates. 
At  first  their  soil  Avas  so  strong  that  these  farmers 
would  have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  using  fer- 
tilizers.  Yet  each  ton  of  live  stock  carried  away 
nearly  40  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  each  ton  of 
wheat  nearly  12  lbs.  This  drain,  kept  up  for  50 
years,  made  it  necessary  to  use  some  form  of  phos¬ 
phorus  even  Avhen  through  the  use  of  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  the  soil  may  have  gained  in  nitrogen.  That,  Ave 
belieA-e,  Avill  be  the  history  of  all  soils  where  cattle 
and  grain  are  produced. 

In  Oregon  it  has  been  found  that  on  certain  soils 
lime  and  phosphorus  do  not.  supply  all  that  Alfalfa 
and  clover  need  unless  sulphur  is  used  Avitli  them. 
Thus  it  has  come  that  farmers  in  some  sections  are 
using  sulphur  by  the  carload,  in  addition  to  acid 
phosphate  and  land  plaster.  Some  lands  will  hold 
out  longer  than  others,  but  sooner  or  later  the  food 
requirements  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  must  be  supplied,  if 
these  crops  are  expected  to  maintain  fertility. 


Packing  Down  the  Silage 

There  is  one  machine  Ave  need  yet  in  filling  a  silo,  and 
that  is  a  machine  that  will  pack  the  silage  solid  in  the 
silo  as  fast  as  the  elevator  throws  it  in.  I  ha\re  heard 
that  such  a  machine  has  been  made,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it,  nor  even  seen  an  advertisement  of  it.  I  understand 
it  is  a  simple  roller  Avith  a  light  gasoline  engine  at¬ 
tached.  which  rolls  round  and  round.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  Avhen  this  machine  gets  to  the  top  of  the 
silo  and  its  job  ie  done  for  that  silo  it  can  be  quickly 
taken  to  pieces  and  Avith  a  rope  let  down  to  the  ground 
a  piece  at  a  time.  There  are  some  men  here  Avho  put  10 
or  15  goats  in  the  silo  and  they  are  driven  round  and 
round,  and  it  is  claimed  they  pack  doAvn  the  silage  rea¬ 
sonably  well.  But  as  it  takes  sometimes  three  or  four 
days  to  fill  a  large  silo  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  a  great  imposition  on  the  poor  cows  to  have  to  eat  the 
dung  and  urine  Avith  their  food  AA’hich  these  goats  leaA'e, 
as  they  are  never  taken  out.  day  or  night,  until  the  silo 
is  filled.  Knowing  how  easily  milk  and  butter  are 
tainted  Avith  many  things  Avhich  the  cows  eat,  wild  leeks 
and  various  weeds,  for  instance,  I  actually  would  not 
want  to  eat  such  dairy  products.  .  a.  av.  f. 

Illinois. 

E  have  heard  of  these  “packers”  and  have 
some  reports  of  their  use  coming.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  have  seemed  satisfied  to  keep  a  man  in  the  silo 
Avalking  about  during  the  filling.  Many  claim  that 
no  packing  is  necessary  Avhere  the  silage  is  Avell 
spread  out.  We  Avould  like  to  have  full  information 
about  this. 


Cull  Apples  in  the  Barrel 

TThe  picture  at  Fig.  9  shotvs  the  exact  size  and 
condition  of  half  a  dozen  apples  from  a  barrel 
marked  “New  York  Standard  Grade  A.”  These 
apples  Avere  bought  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  buyer 
reports  that  the  barrel  Avas  faced  Avith  good-sized 
fruit,  but  that  most  of  the  apples  Avere  just  like 
these  shoAvn  in  the  picture.  This  man  naturally  feels 
that  he  has  been  cheated,  and  he  says  he  Avill  never 
buy  another  barrel  of  New  York  apples.  No  one  can 
blame  him — for  we  saw  this  fruit  and  Iuioav  Avhat 
it  Avas.  The  price  paid  Avas  not  the  highest,  but  the 
marking  led  this  buyer  to  believe  that  he  was  getting 
first-class  fruit.  This  kind  of  Avork  is  a  direct  injury 
to  the  buyer  and  an  indirect  injury  to  every  Ncav 
York  groAver,  because  it  throAvs  discredit  upon  the 
Ncav  York  brand.  It  may  be  said  that  apples  are 
scarce  and  high  this  year,  and  that  an  occasional 
fraud  <>f  this  sort  does  not  matter.  It  does  matter. 
hoAvever — every  attempt  at  deception  matters.  There 
is  a  time  coming  in  the  future  Avhen  apples  Avill  lie 
more  plentiful,  and  when  the  immense  orchards  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  come  into 
Hill  bearing.  These  orchards  Avill  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  New  York,  and  Ave  shall  need  all 
the  help  avc  can  obtain  to  meet  it.  In  that  day  such 
a  reputation  as  this  cull  fruit  is  giving  will  be  like 
u  business  black  eye. 
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Plan  for  Sanitary  Milk-house 

Sunlight  and  Cleanliness  Chief  Requisites 

I  am  intending  to  build  a  milk-house  as  located  on  the 
sketch.  Fig  10.  You  will  note  the  house  is  to  be  10  feet 
from  the  barnyard  fence,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  barn.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  remove  the  manure 
as  often  as  possible,  and  at  such  times  as  this  cannot 
be  done  daily  the  manure,  by  using  the  swinging  crane, 
can  be  dumped  over  50  feet  from  the  milkhouse.  Do 
you  think  the  milk-house  is  going  to  be  too  close  to  the 
barn  or  barnyard?  I  wish  to  build  it  as  near  as  possible 
so  it  will  be  easy  and  convenient  to  cool  the  milk  quickly. 

Russell,  Pa.  w.  e,  w. 

r, MANLINESS  NEEDED.— The  recent  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  need  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
successful  handling  of  milk,  together  with  the  more 
common  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  bacterial  life 
upon  it  and  the  methods  of  controlling  such  life,  have 
called  for  a  little  more  elaborate  method  of  handling 
milk  than  has  heretofore  been  thought  necessary. 
Milk  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  human  food — not  as 
an  article  for  sale — and  precautions  of  cleanliness 
comparable  with  those  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
other  food  are  observed  in  its  handling.  No  longer 
is  it  deemed  good  practice  to  leave  uncovered  and 
unstrained  pails  of  milk  standing  in  the  stable,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  considered  permissible  to 
leave  a  setting  of  bread  uncovered  in  the  same  place 
for  the  purpose  of  rising.  In  fact,  of  the  two.  be¬ 
cause  of  its  peculiar  composition,  the  milk  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  absorb  the  stable  odors. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  CONSTRUCTION.— A  milk- 
house  then  should  be  of  such  construction  as  to 
provide  absolute  cleanliness  and  to  permit  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  sanitary  condition  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expenditure  of  labor.  It  should  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  and  if 
possible  steam,  the  steam  jet  being  a  big  factor  in 
keeping  things  clean.  It  should  be  handy  to  the 
stable  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  located  as  to  be 
free  from  the  stable  odors.  The  actual 
distance  that  it  must  be  placed  from 
the  barn  or  manure  pit  varies  with  the 
market  to  which  the  milk  is  to  be 
shipped.  To  secure  a  clean  scoring  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department  de¬ 
mands  that  the  milk-house  be  at  least 
100  feet  from  the  manure  pit,  privy  or 
other  source  of  possible  contamination. 

1  believe  that  the  State  ruling  is  not 
quite  so  drastic,  and  the  ruling  apply¬ 
ing  to  your  particular  case  could  be 
obtained  from  your  Board  of  Health. 

As  far  as  the  actual  results  go,  the  di¬ 
stance  separating  the  milk-house  from 
these  sources  of  infection  is  not  of  so 
much  account  as  its  location  relative  to 
them.  It  should  be  located  on  high, 
well-drained  ground,  above  these  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  contamination,  provid¬ 
ing  ample  facilities  for  drainage,  and 
so  situated  that  the  prevailing  winds 
will  blow  from  the  milk-house  toward 
the  manure  pit  rather  than  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction. 

MATERIALS. — The  size  of  the  milk- 
house  needed  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  extent  of  the  operations  that 
will  be  conducted  within  it.  A  sug¬ 
gestive  floor  plan  of  a  house  12x16  ft., 
about  minimum  size,  is  given.  This 
size  can  be  built  economically  with  12- 
ft.  lumber,  the  length  that  is  usually 
most  easily  obtainable.  The  wall  con¬ 
struction  should  be  tight  and  warm, 
both  to  conserve  the  boiler  heat  in  the 
Winter  and  to  shut  out  the  heat  of  the 
Summer  sun.  A  tight  ceiling  at  the 
plate  level  with  a  window  in  each 
gable  gives  a  well-ventilated  attic  that 
is  an  aid  in  keeping  the  milk  room 
cool  in  Summer.  Ample  and  easily 
controlled  ventilating  flues  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  rooms  beneath  as  well. 

For  outside  finish  shingles,  clapboards 
or  vertical  siding  can  be  used,  depending  upon  which 
will  best  suit  the  surroundings  and  the  purse  of  the 
builder.  The  interior,  however,  should  either  be 
smoothly  ceiled  up  and  painted  with  a  good  grade 
of  water-resisting  enamel,  or  metal  lath  and  cement 
plaster  used.  In  any  case,  concrete,  either  in  the 
form  of  plaster  or  solid  wall,  should  be  used  up  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  windows. 

THE  FLOOR. — Concrete  makes  the  only  service¬ 
able  floor  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  farm.  A 
bell  trap  should  be  provided,  and  the  floor  given  a 
pitch  toward  it  in  order  that  wash  water  may  readily 
escape.  A  trap  must  be  used  to  secure  a  water  seal, 
and  prevent  the  smell  that  would  otherwise  come 
from  the  drain  pipe.  It  is  usual  to  place  this  trap 
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near  the  center  of  the  floor,  but  some  dairymen 
prefer  having  the  floor  highest  in  the  center,  sloping 
to  all  sides,  where  the  water  is  caught  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  and  led  to  one  or  more  traps.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  the  advantage  of  providing  a  drier  working 
floor  for  the  operator,  as  the  wash  water  runs  to 
the  outside  instead  of  escaping  toward  the  center, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  central  trap. 

WINDOWS. — Light  is  a  great  enemy  of  germ  life. 
Sunlight  has  a  considerable  direct  germicidal  action, 
but  to  my  mind  the  chief  value  of  light  in  combating 
germ  life  is  its  indirect  action;  it  exposes  and  brings 
to  attention  dirt,  the  breeding  place  of  this  form  of 
life,  which  would  not  be  seen  in  a  less  thoroughly 
lighted  place.  It  follows  then  that  the  milk-house 
should  be  well  provided  with  windows.  These  win¬ 
dows  should  be  of  a  type  that  is  readily  opened, 


swinging  windows,  hung  flush  with  the  inside,  so  as 
to  present  a  smooth  inside  wall  preferred,  and  each 
provided  with  a  good  screen  to  exclude  flies  in  the 
Summer.  The  fly  is  one  of  the  greatest  carriers  of 
milk  contaminating  germ  life,  incubating  as  it  does 
in  manure  piles  and  other  places  of  filth.  r.  h.  s. 


Tile  Drainage  of  Wet  Spots 

AUSE  AND  EFFECT.— In  tile  drainage  there 
are  a  number  of  things  to  be  considered  in  each 
individual  case  before  work  is  started;  however, 
cause  and  effect  are  the  main  elements.  If  the  cause 
is  fairly  well  understood  it  is  easy  to  get  the  effect, 
so  I  am  going  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
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work  on  Shady  side  Fruit  Farms,  and  attempt  to  tell 
in  a  plain  way  how  we  got  results. 

IMPROVING  AN  ASPARAGUS  PATCH.— This  is 
one  of  our  experiences.  We  laid  a  main  line  directly 
from  the  spring  that  furnishes  water  for  our  barn. 
We  did  this  so  as  not  to  have  so  much  mud  below 
the  spring.  This  line  was  carried  directly  from  the 
main  head,  as  we  supposed,  and  to  all  appearances 
was  taking  off  all  the  surplus  water.  To  the  east, 
and  within  20  feet  of  the  spring,  we  have  under  cul¬ 
tivation  a  patch  of  asparagus  of  15  rows,  300  feet 
h»ng.  The  spring  is  on  a  line  with  the  upper  end 
of  the  asparagus.  Beginning  about  200  feet  down 
into  the  asparagus  patch,  and  from  there  to  the 
lower  end,  the  water  came  to  the  surface,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  lot.  Unless  the  season  was  un¬ 
usually  dry  we  had  no  crop  on  that  end.  In  the 
first  place,  in  laying  the  main  line  of  tile,  at  a  point 
150  feet  below  the  spring  we  discovered  a  stratum  of 
gravel.  Fifty  feet  of  sewer  tile  was  immediately 
put  in  through  the  entire  lengtn  of  the  sand.  This 
main  line  added  materially  to  keeping  the  asparagus 
dry,  hut  not  altogether.  I  noticed  that  around  the 
spring,  on  the  side  next  to  the  asparagus,  the  ground 
kept  wet  until  late  in  the  season,  so  we  went  to  work 
and  put  in  a  “Y”  or  angle  line.  This  line  now  carries 
off  all  the  water  from  that  asparagus,  and  also  keeps 
our  barnyard  well  drained.  The  extra  on  our  aspara¬ 
gus  crop  will  more  than  pay  for  that  entire  line 
every  season. 

TILING  A  VINEYARD. — In  one  of  our  grape 
vineyards  we  laid  two  lines  of  tile  crosswise  with 
the  rows.  The  indications  to  us  at  that  time  were 
in  keeping  with  the  system.  The  effect,  while  help¬ 
ful.  did  not  keep  the  land  dry.  so  we  lost  a  lot  of 
young  vines  the  first  year  from  heaving  out.  The 
Spring  following  we  laid  another  line  between  the 
first  and  second  rows  on  the  west.  This  line  crossed 
both  of  the  others  and  carried  nearly 
all  the  water  away  from  this  vineyard. 
From  this  little  vineyard  of  400  vines 
we  sold  this  season  $371  worth  of 
grapes.  All  lines  of  tile  did  not  cost 
us  to  exceed  $100.  labor  and  all.  With¬ 
out  them  the  entire  planting  would 
have  been  a  failure.  The  location  of 
this  vineyard  is  on  the  north  hillside, 
hut  slightly  sloping  to  the  east.  The 
first  two  lines  were  laid  to  the  east  and 
west,  the  shale  coming  to  the  surface 
north  and  south,  so  only  the  seepage 
from  a  few  feet  along  the  lines  was 
carried  off.  When  the  north  and  south 
line  was  put  in  the  water  was  picked 
up  before  it  got  into  the  vineyard.  This 
illustration  should  serve  to  keep  others 
from  making  the  same  mistake. 

LOCATING  DRAINAGE  LINES.— 
In  locating  the  proper  place  for  lines 
like  the  ones  explained,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  water  does  not 
show  at  the  surface  at  the  point  it 
exudes  from  the  “hardpan”  or  “shale.” 
but  will  appear  at  a  distance  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fall  of  the  ground  and 
the  make-up  of  the  soil.  I  have  found 
that  the  proper  location  of  laying  tile 
has  more  to  do  with  the  real  success 
and  benefit  derived  from  it  than  any 

other  cause.  If  the  land  has  hut  a 

« 

slight  fall  the  water  source  may  be 
found  many  feet  above  where  the  ap¬ 
parent  wet  spot  is.  A  little  experi¬ 
mental  digging  at  the  point  that  sug- 
as  being  the  right  place 
will  save  a  lot  of  fruitless  work  and 
disappointment.  Many  wet  places  are 
not  fed  by  springs.  They  are  simply 
basins  that  hold  surface  water  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  In 
such  cases  the  water  must  be  let  out 
by  drainage  or  evaporation. 

STARTING  THE  WORK.— From  the 
examples  I  believe  any  intelligent  farmer  will  be 
able  to  locate  his  intended  lines  properly.  The  fir-: 
thing  we  do  is  to  stake  out  our  lines  to  make  sure 
they  are  just  where  we  figure  they  should  be.  When 
that  is  done  (the  staking!  we  proceed  as  follows: 
If  there  are  no  trees  or  obstructions  we  use  the 
tractor  for  plowing  and  scraping:  however.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  did  it  with  the  horses.  With  the 
team  and  regular  turning  plow  we  start  the  width 
of  one  furrow  to  the  right  of  the  stakes,  go  the  length 
of  the  line  and  back  on  the  opposite  side  one  fur¬ 
row’s  distance  also,  then  up  on  right  and  back  on 
left  cuts  out  the  center,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
double-width  dead  furrow.  Before  starting  we  set 
plow  as  deep  as  it  will  turn  well.  Now  we  take  our 


Arrangement  of  Milk-house.  Fig.  11. 


Barn  with  Swinging  Crane  for  Removing  Manure.  Fig  J2. 
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K  HAND 
POWER 

STUMP 

PULLER 


MAKES 

LAND  CLEARING 
EASY 


UNCLE  SAM  says  the  “K”  Hand  Power 
Stump  Puller  is  O.  K.  Uncle  Sam  also 
says  turn  your  stump  land  into  valuable 
land  and  produce  more.  Stump  land  can  be 
turned  into  profitable  land  at  a  small  expense 
which  means  more  money  to  you.  You  are  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  on  stump  land.  WHY  ? 

Now  is  your  opportunity 

One  man  or  woman  singled  handed  with  a  “K”  Stump  Puller 
can  pull  from  50  to  150  stumps  per  day  at  a  cost  less  than  x/* 
the  cost  of  a  horse  power  machine  and  about  the  cost  of 
dynamite. 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 


hand  power. 

Stump  Puller 


Simple  as  rowing  a  boat.  No  up-keep.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes 
where  horses  cannot  work.  Weighs  171  pounds — easily  moved  from 
place  to  place.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

IMPORTANT— To  one  man  in  each  locality  I  will  make  a  special 
money  saving  offer.  Write  for  it  today. 

FREE  BOOKLET — Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.  It  tells  many  things  you  should  know. 


LTHE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORP 

Box  34  99  John  St..  New  York  F«c.  Cowt  Office  182  Fifth  St.  San  Fnnciico.  C»l. 


ENGINES 

Simple  in  Construction 
Easy  to  Operate 

Built  in  the  Largest 

Exclusive  Engine  Factory  in 
the  World  Selling  Direct. 
Quality  and  Service  proven  by 
34  years  success.  You  can  al- 
\  wave  get  delivery  from  Witte, 
and  the  best  rig  for  the  price. 
Write  for  latest  catalog  and 

Save  $15  to  $500 

On  Engines  2  to  30  H-P. 

I  can  furnish  you  a  Stationary,  Portable,  or 
Saw-Rig  outfit — Kerosene  or  Gasoline — or  a 
Lever-Controlled  Drag  Saw  with  all  latest 
improvements.  Witte  Engine*  are  regularly 
equipped  with  H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard 
B0SCU  Magneto  on  order.  Lifetime  Engine 
Guarantee  against  defect— no  strings — no 
time  limit— no  excuses.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  and  when  you  want  it.  I  can  ship 
quicker  than  any  other  factory  selling  direct, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1894  Oakland  Ave. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1894  Empire  Bldg. 


varieties.  Ask  for  Field  Seed  Book  giving  special  in¬ 
formation  on  alfalfa,  and  How  to  Know  Good  .Seed.  ' 

G<  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  370  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


kGENTS  WANTED  aubscription**”  lor*  Rural  New - 

LCTiIlhM 


“Don’t  let  a  bumper  crop  bump  you,” 

says  Silas  Low 


“Some  folks  got  bumped  last 
;eason  by  the  bumper  corn 
:rop.  Hadn’t  enough  silos 
md  good,  rich  fodder  was 
eft  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

“I  was  prepared  with 
>lenty  of  Silo  space  —  and 
iot  a  bit  of  that  good  food 
vaslost.  It  meant  healthy 
:ows  and  good  profits  all 
vinter. 

"Getpreparcd  now! 
vestigate  Harder 

s!” 

Send  for  the 
Harder  Silo 
book  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  story 
of  Silas  Low. 

Free. 


,  Harder 

^  Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  1 1 
Cobloskill 
New  York 


Avoid  delays  and  avoid  paying 
an  extra  profit,  by  getting 

Vapor  Tight  Piston  Rings 

straight  from  our  factory.  We 
manufacture  all  sizes --and 
sell  direct  to  users,  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Two  VT  Rings 
to  a  piston  prevent  any  leak¬ 
ing  in  cylinders— and  produce 
the  maximum  compression. 

Order  NOW—  giving  cylinder  dia¬ 
meter  and  exact  width  and  depth 
of  grooves  in  pistons;  or  write  for 
our  new  descriptive  Circular— we 
send  it  FREE. 

Vapor  Tight  Ring  Co. 


_£§r  Box  1772-P  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


road  scraper  and  scrape  out  two  furrows 
on  the  most  convenient  side,  usually  the 
downhill  6ide.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  other  two  furrows  during  the 
scraping-out  process.  We  then  plow  out 
two  more  furrows  from  the  side  just 
scraped,  this  time  starting  so  the  second 
furrow  will  finish  up  to  the  inner  furrow 
left.  Scrape  this  out  also.  Plow  a  third 
furrow’s  depth  in  the  center  and  clean 
out  with  a  shovel.  In  the  ordinary  soil 
you  will  have  a  ditch  between  20  and  30 
in.  deep,  which  is  the  depth  I  prefer  to 
have  tile  in  our  soil,  and  will  apply  in 
most  cases. 

Laying  the  Tile. — Our  top  soil  aver 
ages  about  16  in.,  so  at  20  in.  the  tile  will 
only  he  sunk  to  its  depth  (3-in.  tile)  in  the 
clay  soil,  and  should  never  be  deeper  in 
the  clay  except  in  main  lines  made  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  the  desired  fall.  The 
nearer  the  tile  is  to  the  top  of  the  ground, 
provided  not  less  than  20  in.,  the  better. 
Tile  laid  deep  will  become  more  or  less 
glued  up  from  the  clay  settling*1  down 
over  and  around  the  tile  and  joints.  I 
usually  put  a  man  shoveling  the  dirt  out 
while  I  lay  the  tile.  Of  course  I  Keep  a 
shovel  bv  my  side  to  lower  the  high  places 
that  might  'be  left.  An  average  contin¬ 
uous  fall  is  necessary,  as  unusually  low 
places  in  t lie  laying  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  allow  settlement  of  soil,  and 
might  clog,  although  we  have  had  no  such 
experience,  as  there  is  force  enough  ordi¬ 
narily  to  keep  the  tile  clean.  In  cases 
where  the  fall  is  very  slight  it  would  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  apply  some  of  the. 
leveling  devices.  See  that  the  discharges 
are  kept  free  at  all  times.  In  laying  tile  I 
pull  a  little  dirt  in  on  each  tile  of  every 
joint  to  keep  it  in  position.  A  very  little 
!  will  do.  When  it  is  all  laid,  we  take  the 
!  same  plow,  but  only  one  horse  this  time, 
hitch  so  the  plow  will  have  a  tendency  to 
run  to  the  ditch,  let  one  man  lead  the 
horse,  the  other  take  care  of  the  plow. 
Two  trips  are  made  on  each  side  this  way. 
Then  we  hitch  to  the  road  scraper  and  the 
job  is  done.  A  hired  man  and  myself 
put  in  1.200  ft.  in  three  days.  We  used 
3  and  4-in.  tile.  If  the  lines  are  long  we 
use  3-in.  for  the  first  100  ft.  and  for  the 
side  lines,  finishing  the  main  with  4-iu. 
In  most  cases  2  and  3-in.  tile  is  better 
than  larger,  but  of  course  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  carried  off  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Making  Joints. — I  connect  side  lines 
in  this  way  :  T  take  a  hammer  and  knock 
a  chunk  out  of  one  side  of  the  tile  in  the 
main  line,  and  from  the  one  in  the  con¬ 
necting  line  also,  being  sure  the  holes  are 
I  large  enough.  Lay  them  together  and  put 
some  dirt  around  them  to  hold  in  place. 
If  a  poor  joint  has  been  made,  a  flat 
stone  is  laid  over  it.  I  never  try  to  make 
the  joints  fit  very  tight;  even  if  there  is 
a  little  nick  out  I  do  not  cover  it.  The 
drainage  is  all  the  better  if  the  joints  are 
a  little  apart.  If  the  tiles  do  not  join  up, 
say  within  %-in.,  they  can  be  turned  one 
way  or  another  until  the  fit  is  close 
enough.  I  have  found  that  the  cost  for 
laying  the  tile  about  equals  the  cost  per 
foot  for  the  tile.  That  is  to  say.  tile  that 
is  3%c  per  ft.  can  be  laid  for  Stye,  mak¬ 
ing  a  cost  of  $7  per  100  ft. 

J.  H.  PALMETER. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  *Y. 


More  About  Antiquity  of  Corn 

I  would  refer  those  interested  in  “A 
Story  of  Indian  Corn.”  published  recently 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  15S0.  to  a  boik 
published  in  London  in  1828,  entitled 
“A  Treatise  on  Cobbett’s  Corn.”  by  Win. 
Cobbett.  The  author  says :  “The  culti¬ 
vation  of  Indian  corn  is  doubtless  as  oid 
as  the  world  itself,  and  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  general  those  texts 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  ‘corn’  is 
used,  always  allude  to  this  corn,  and  n<  t 
to  wheat  or  any  other  grain.”  He  refer.', 
to  Matthew  XIT  :I,  II  Kings  IV  :2.  Job 
XXIV  :24.  Leviticus  11:14  and  XXTII: 
14.  Deuteronomy  XXIII  :24,  25.  Gene¬ 
sis  XII  :5,  and  calls  attention  to  the  lack 
of  local  knowledge  in  the  translators. 

Ivy  Depot.  Va.  j.l.  w. 


Lilies  for  House  and  Garden 

No  class  of  plants  capable  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated  outdoors  or  pot-grown  indoors  pos¬ 
sess  as  many  charms  as  lilies.  They 
stand  out  conspicuously  from  all  hardy 
plants  and  deserve  to  be  grown  more  ex¬ 
tensively  in  all  gardens.  Most  lilies  will 
succeed  in  light,  loamy  or  sandy  soil.  De¬ 
cayed  peat  and  leaf  mold  are  desirable 
additions.  The  soil  should  be  enriched 
with  well-rotted  manure,  but  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  of  any  kind  should  never  be  used 
with  lilies.  Good  drainage  is  essential, 
and  partial  shade  desirable.  In  planting 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  set  the  bulb  to  a  depth 
three  times  its  height,  and  it  is  also  de¬ 
sirable  to  surround  the  bulb,  in  setting, 
with  clear  sand.  A  mulch  should  be 
given  during  the  Winter.  When  potting 
lily  bulbs  for  house  culture,  use  three  parts 
fibrous  loam  to  one  part  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure;  with  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  The  bulbs  are  set  deep, 
leaving  space  in  the  pot  to  fill  with  more 
top-dressing  as  roots  form  above  the  col¬ 
lar.  The  pots  are  stored  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  until  roots  are  well  formed,  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  light. 

Lilium  anratum,  here  pictured,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  of  all  hardy  lilies 
for  the  garden.  Its  stately  beauty  is 
most  effective  when  planted  in  groups, 
somewhat  isolated  from  other  flowers. 
They  grow  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
according  to  soil  and  culture,  and  their 


waxy  blossoms,  banded  and  spotted  with 
gold  'and  crimson,  are  delightfully  per¬ 
fumed  and  wonderfully  beautiful. 

L.  speciosiuu  is  also  a  magnificent 
flower,  perfectly  hardy,  its  blossoms  pure 
white  and  also  rose  and  crimson,  the  va¬ 
riety,  Magnifieum  being  twice  as  large  as 
the  common  ones. 

L.  Tigrinum,  the  tiger  lily,  is  also  very 
beau,  iful,  the  double  varieties  being  inost 


Fig.  13.  21  Group  of  Lilium  Auratum. 

stately.  They  produce  numbers  of  bright 
orange-red  flowers  covered  thickly  with 
black  spots,  on  spikes  sometimes  six  feet 
high.  _  ’ 

The  Crinums.  a  familiar  type  being 
shown  in  the  picture,  are  not  grown  so 
commonly,  though  some  varieties  are  fa¬ 
vorites  for  pot  culture.  They  are  not  true 
lilies,  but  related  to  the  Amaryllis.  They 


Fig.  Ilf.  One  of  the  Attractive  Crinums. 

are  handsome  plants,  bearing  clusters  of 
delicate  blossoms,  usually  a  rich  creamy 
white,  sometimes  having  purple  or  car¬ 
mine  center  stripes.  Their  sweet  per¬ 
fume  will  scent  a  room.  They  produce 
very  large  bulbs,  so  that  when  grown  in¬ 
doors  they  very  soon  become  pot-bound 
unless  it  be  of  generous  dimensions.  Some 
varieties  are  desirable  for  outdoor  eul- 


Fig.  15.  Calla  urith  Spotted  Foliage. 

ture  with  proper  protection,  but  many  of 
them  are  of  tropical  origin. 

Callas  are  called  lilies,  but  beloug  to 
the  Arum  family.  They  are  very  easily 
grown,  and  we  have  several  varieties  to 
choose  from.  Their  culture  is  simple, 
their  chief  requirements  being  moisture 
and  abundant  fertility. 

GERTRUDE  SUCK.' KEY. 
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SPRAYING  IS  IMPORTANT 

— the  right  kind  of  spraying  materials  you 
choose  is  more  so.  For  instance: — Let  us 
•how  you  our  Calcium  Arsenate — what  a 
finely  divided,  fluffy  powder  it  is,  and  how 
its  good  suspension  and  its  dry  dusting 
qualities  will  work  to  your  advantage. 
NACO+CALCIUM  ARSENATE= 
QUAL1TY+RESULTS. 

PRAYING 

MATERIALS 


are  manufactured  by  us, 
and  are  of  the  highest  grade, 
including — Bordeaux  Mix. 
ture.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Paris  Green,  Led- 
Bor,  Kalibor,  Fish  Oil  Soap,  Blue  Vitriol, 
etc., — all  quality  products. 

HVif«  far  booklet  of  information  and  prices:  a  ddreB 
the  branch  nearett  you.  Insecticides,  Desk,  /.  £> 


N 


Factory : 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Baltimore,  Mi, 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


iGENQES 


^ ,  .  85  Water  St. 

New  York  City 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Colambas,  Ohio 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Livingston'S  Famous 

iTomatoes 

nrp  favorably  known. 
Manyof  the  best  sorts  were 
introduced  by  us.  Wegrow 
more  high-grade  tomato 
seed  than  any  other  seeds¬ 
man  in  the  world. 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 

Livingston’s  Globe,  finest  pink, 
for  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt.  Be. 
Livingston’s  Stone,  finest  bright  red.  for  canning  and 
catsup,  pkt.  So.  Both  immense  yielders.  Try  them. 

|  New  112-Page  Catalog  FREE 

Fully  describes  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowe.d. 
Gives  300  true-to-nature  illustrations  and  quotes  honest 
prices  for  quality  seeds.  Tolls  when  to  plant  and  how  to 
grow  big  crops.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  To-Day. 

[  Livingston  Seed  Co.  324  High  St  >  Columbus,  Ohio 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25$  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


-CLOVER  SEED- 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
Seeds  are  the  most  carefully  selected.  Quality  is 
guaranteed.  Uohrer’s  seed  book  and  samples  free  If 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L,  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


CLOVER 


CLEAN  SEED 
PLUMP-HARDY 

Buy  early  —  have 
seed  tested.  If  it 
don’t  please  you, 
return  it— we’ll  refund  your  money— pay  freight. 
The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity— gets 
beat  qualities — lowest  prices.  If  you  need  field  seeds 
of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  ‘jamples. 

Do  it  today.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc,  iandisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa,  * 

VICK'SSt",  GUIDE 

For  71  years  the  leading  authority  •*“ 

on  Vegetable,  Flower  aud  Farm  r- _ 

lv  O W  ,seeds.  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  v  or 
Ready  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today  1920 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street_ The  Flower  City 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer 

Increase  your  profits  by  usine  the  best  fertilizer. 
The  Joynt  Brand  PURE  UNLEACHEO  HARDWOOD  ASHES 
the  best  by  tost.  A  coiuploto  and  sure  fertilizer  for 
nil  growing  crops,  and  for  top  dres»ing,  seeding 
down  and  truck  growing  down  they  have  no  equal. 
AGENTS  WANTED  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT 

L.  B.  297  Lucknow,  |Ont..  Canada 

Reference:  Bredetreefs  Agency  or  Benk  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow.  On  I 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Vokkkii  in  Schuyler  aud 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2463  W.  St  Ate  St., 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Hardy  Fruits  for  Central  New  York 

The  variety  test  for  apples  at  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Mor- 
risville  was  started  in  1914,  and  last 
season,  at  the  eud  of  four  years,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  fruited.  The  present  season 
th<r  following  varieties  fruited,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  trees  shows  not 
the  least  injury  from  extreme  weather. 
Those  varieties  fruiting  this  season  were 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red  Astraehan, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Hyslop  (crab).  The  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening  are 
very  healthy  but  have  not  fruited.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  have  been  severely  -winter- 
killed,  including  Gravenstein,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Tompkins  King  and  Sutton  Beauty. 
These  do  not  seem  to  be  hai’dy  enough  for 
the  extreme  cold. 

Throughout  the  higher  altitudes  in  this 
section  of  New  York,  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  mature  apple  trees  have  been  killed, 
due  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Winter  of 
1918.  The  varieties  which  seem  to  pre¬ 
dominate  and  show  best  growth  through 
the  uplands  are  "Wealthy,  Duchess  and 
Pound  Sweet. 

Pears  will  grow  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
but  are  not  at  their  best.  Fire  blight  is 
present  in  practically  all  trees,  and  yield 
is  reduced  and  growth  injured.  Bartletts 
grow  to  be  mature  trees,  but  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  a  normal  yield.  Quinces  have  been 
tried,  but  at  present  there  is  not  a  tree 
alive  to  show  for  the  trouble  taken. 

Sour  cherries  thrive  and  produce  max¬ 
imum  crops,  Early  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency  and  English  Morello  each  yield¬ 
ing  heavily  in  its  own  season.  Sweet 
cherries  winter-killed  badly,  not  a  tree 
being  alive  at  the  present  time  in  the 
State  School  orchards. 

Plums  notice  the  cold  and  are  affected 
badly  by  black  knot.  -The  trees  all  seem 
to  have  less  power  to  resist,  disease 
through  reduced  vitality.  Some  fruit  is 
produced,  but  hardly  enough  to  pay  for 
the  planting.  Peaches  have  all  winter- 
killed  in  this  section  and  we  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  a  variety  that  will  survive  th» 
Winters. 

Certain  varieties  of  the  bush  fruits  are 
doing  exceptionally  well.  With  the  red 
raspberries  the  Cutliberts  are  doing  finely, 
and  with  the  blackberries  the  Snyder  has 
surpassed  all  expectations.  The  past"  sea¬ 
son  we  picked  on  an  average  of  over  3.000 
quarts  per  acre  from  our  bushes  of  the 
latter. 

The  grapes  are  tender,  yet  by  laying 
down  the  canes  in  the  Fall  and  weighting 
them  down  with  brush  so  that  the  snow 
will  cover  them,  they  are  protected,  and 
at  our  trial  grounds  are  growing  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  The  red  variety 
Delaware,  the  blue  variety  Moore’s  Early, 
and  the  green  (white)  variety  Niagara 
fruited  this  season  and  could  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  location  provided  the 
proper  protection  is  given. 

To  sum  up,  we  recommend :  Apples — 
Duchess,  McIntosh,  Red  Astraehan,  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Hyslop 
(crab),  Northern  Spy,  Greening,  Bald¬ 
win,  Pound  Sweet,  Wealthy.  Pears— 
Bartlett.  Cherries — The  sour  varieties, 
Early  Richmond,  Montmorency,  English 
Morello.  Sweet  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
quinces,  none.  Red  raspberry,  Cuthbert, 
Blackberry,  Snyder.  Grapes,  when  pro¬ 
tected,  Delaware,  Moore’s  Early,  Niagara. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  Agl.  School. 


Number  of  Com  Rows 

I  have  an  ear  of  corn  which  has  18 
rows  of  kernels  for  three  inches  at  the 
butt  of  the  ear,  and  then  10  rows  for  two 
inches  in  center,  then  10  rows  for  three 
inches  at  the  top  of  ear,  all  without  any 
skips  :  520  kernels  ou  the  ear.  w.  I. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  that  ears  of  corn  always  have 
an  even  number  of  rows  of  grain,  al¬ 
though  the  number  may  decrease  from  the 
butt  to  the  tip,  is  due  to  the  plan  of 
structure,  whereby  the  ear  is  built  up  of 
pairs  of  rows.  Tapering  ears  usually 
have  fewer  rows  at  the  smaller  end.  The 
missing  rows  may  he  dropped  out  at  any 
place  along  the  ear,  but  always  two  at 
a  time.  Curiously,  the  rows  that  are 
paired  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ear. 
The  prototype  of  cultivated  corn  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  had  one  pair  of  these 
units  of  structure.  As  the  size  of  the 
ear  increased  additional  members  were 
put  on.  like  the  spokes  iu  a  wheel,  two 
being  added  at  a  time  to  opposite  Rides. 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  onr  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers;  we  give 
them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — That’s  the  answer — 
After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees — He  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants 
if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus 
one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

You  Get  What  You  Order  When  You  Buy 

MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New  York 
State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  hand¬ 
ling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as 
our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant 
personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm. 

We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy,  Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 

tYe  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutelr  ©a 

our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — so  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all 
scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit — that’s  why  we  can 
positively  guarantee  that  our 

Trees  Will  Bear  True  to  Name 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until  the  tree  Is 
shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We  know  we  are  sending 
you  the  tree  you  order.  * 
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Since  there  was  a  3matl  planting  of  fruit 
tree  seedlinga  during  ■  the  war  there  is  now 
an  alarming  tree  shortage  throughout  the 
United  States — only  half  enough  to  go 
around.  If  you  don't  want  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  this  spring — ORDER  EARLY. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Wholesale  Catalog. 
It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  planting 
and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

It  will  pay  you  to  plant  that  orchard  this 
Spring.  Fruit  will  command  high  prices  for 
years  to  come,  because  we  will  have  to  sup¬ 
ply  foreign  as  well  as  home  needs. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees — Let  us  show  you  ever  our  400  acres — Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  an  absolutely  fair  price. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  52  East  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Maloney,  Sec.  Dansville' 3  Pioneer  Growers’  Nurseries  A.  E.  Maloney.  Pres. 
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Introductory  Offer 

Bearing  Age  Collection 

3  Bearing  Age  8-10  ft. 
trees  for  $3.48 
1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry 
1  York  State  Prune 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 


yo 

Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  thrifty,  vigorous  giowersand 
heavy  bearers.  Our  41  yours  of  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  experience  has 
been  directed  towards  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental  Beauty  Apple 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  1620  Nursery  List  contains  valuahle  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Ohio 


IST'"  " 

r WRITE  NOW 


Order  your  1920  ornamental 
fruits  and  trees  and  plants  now. 
Your  order  reserved  at  present  prices, 
and  shipped  in  time  for  spring  planting. 
For  75  years  we  have  been  known  for 
“Plants  That  Grow.’’  and  fair  dealing, 
press  or  freight  paid  anywhere  east 
iliss.  River  on  order  of  $3  or  more. 


Expre 
of  Mil 


A  POST  CARD 
BRINGS  IT 

one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  Seed  Catalogues 
you  have  ever  seen.  If 
you  grow  for  market,  or 
have  only  a  plot,  you 
need  a  copy.  It  in¬ 
troduces 

New  Valuable  Varieties 

which  will  make  your 
purse  bulge.  Ford’s 
Ideal  Beet  is  one  of  the 
best;  it  will  outsell  any 
beet  you’ve  ever  grown. 

Get  this  Catalogue 
now;  gives  all  sorts  of 
pointers — write  now.  > 

FORD  SEED  CO. 

Box  24.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


IPeter  Bohlender  &  Sons! 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES 
Itippecanoe  city  (miami  county)  ohiq| 


Knights  Fruit  Plants 

aretheconnecting  link  ■ 
between  you  and  more  p 
money.  Your  land  can 
be  made  to  pay  you 
from  $500  to  $800  per 
acre  net  by  growing  berries 
the  KNIGHT  way. 

Ask  for  Our  Catalog 

It  gives  the  whole  story  in 
detail.  Sent  at  no  cost  to 
you — just  put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  post  card 
and  send  to 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Mich. 


CuiaalPInuar  So"’  unhulledJWhite  HOW.  JS  Bu.  Ex.  paid. 
OWBBIUlOVBI  A.  BLOOJlLMiUALL,  Schenectady,  K.  Y. 


Want  e  d— bearing 


Berry  Plants  * 


in  quantities. 

. B.C.,  c.  Run!  New-Yorker 


Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn 


Seed  grown  in  the  north  is  the  only  corn  that  should  be 
used  when  the  seasons  are  short. 

We  have  some  very  early  Dent  and  Flint  varieties  that  were 
rajsed  in  Western  New  York.  They  arc  well  adapted  for 
raising  grain  or  for  the  silo  anywhere  in  the  northern  states. 

Use  Harris’  Seeds  for  the  Garden 

They  are  home  g  own  ami  bred  \i  it  li  the  greatest  care  and  are 
far -superior  to  ordinary  seeds.  They  are  tested  and  the  percent 
tint*  grows  is  marked  on  the  label.  Flower  seed  and  plants  direct 
from  our  farm  to  you.  We 


raise  them  with  the 
same  care  as 
vegetable  seeds. 
If  you  hare  trouble 
getting  really  good 
seeds  try  Harris’. 

Catalog  Free 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 
Belli,  Coldw«l»r,N.r 
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Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  manv 
w»l: - 


.Grow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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Bigger  Yields 


You  know  the  conditions  on  your  farm  better 
than  anyone  else,  but,  “  two  heads  are  better  than 
one;”  and  a  thousand  are  better  still. 

The  experience  of  successful  market  gardeners  and  the  results  of  the 
latest  scientific  experiments  have  been  condensed  into  our  new  book 


“  Better  V egetable  Growing 


99 


This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  market 
the  crop  successfully.  Every  important  vegetable  is  covered  in  a  separate 
chapter.  A  valuable  “  Planting  and  Reference  ”  table  will  aid  you  when 
ordering  your  spring  supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the 
canning  factory  or  the  market  you  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

If  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  vegetables  you  raise  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  free.  Write  today  for  this  book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.” 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co, 

51  Chambers  Street*  New  York  City 


U 1  /  UU////JJ/S 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  m  a  r  k  e  t — 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
With  Jessup  force 
feed  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Tightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame — wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers. 

Time  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 


0 

* 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Si  ,  Phelps,  N.  T. 


Write  for 
Catalog — 
now !  It’s  a 
money-maker. 


* 

% 
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Larger  quantities  than  evsr  before 
are  being  imported.  This  seed  is  unfit  to 
80  w.  Most  home-grown  seed  is  of  poor  quality , 
so  it  is  very  necessary  to  use  care  In  buying. 
Our  Field  Seed  Book  tells  “Howto  Know  Good 
8eed'’  and  why  imported  seed  is  poor  stuff.  It, 
as  well  as  samples,  are  free.  We  have  all  other  held 
seeds  that  are  practically  Weedless. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  170  Main  St.,  Mary  tvills,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Several  Improved  Farms  belt  of  Dakota 

on  the  crop  payment  plan.  EDWAKD  HEED,  Tarentura,  Pa, 


Sweet  Clover 

Best  paying  farm  crop  known.  Best  fertilizer 
and  soil  buiider  known.  Growl  anywhere.  I 
grow,  buy  and  eell  sweet  clover  seed.  Write  for 
sample  seed  and  fall  end  complete  instructions 
for  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 

T.  L.  PHILLIPS.  ) 


AURORA,  ILL* 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


WRAGEi 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions! 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expen  set  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  borne  table  with  least  labor? 

This  HiU  or  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  Combined 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem.  Takes  tbe  place 
of  many  tools — stored  in  small  space. 
Sows,  covers,  cultivates,  weeds, 
ridges,  etc.,  better  than  old-time 
tools.  A  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  push  it  and  do  a  day’s 
band-work  in  60  minutes. 

Many  com¬ 
binations 
and  prices. 

L—  «--»  -I  Write  for 

w  ■  -O  Sfr  free  booklet 

-  today. 

Bst.manM’f’gCo.,  Box'  96C  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


rfGETTHIS 

FREE 
BOOK 
TODA' 

Tt  will  tell  you’ 
how  to  grow  two' 
crops  on  the’ 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each 
benefiting  the 
other  and  leaving 
a  better  soil  for  the  following 
crops.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
sure  of  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
and  clover,  even  on  poor  soils, 
and  how  to  reduce  your  fertilizer 
bills  by  one-half  or  two-thirds. 

Farmogerm,  the  recognized 
standard  of  seed  inoculants,  is 
always  fresh  and  active.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment  to  buy  your  cul¬ 
tures.  Read  about  the  patented 
stopper  which  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Drop  a  post-card  and 
we  will  mail  booklet  at  once. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.,  Dept.  B. 

80  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


AT  ONCE  for  our  New  Free  Catalogue  descrilf 
ing  the  He*t,  New  and  Htundnrd  Varieties  of 


SEHi“ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

«t  Reasonable  I’rlees.  We  guarantee  to  please  every 
customer.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Delaware 


BERRY  PLANTS  at  Growers’  Prices 

GKO.  D.  AIKEN  -  Putney,  Vermont 


ELECTED  GOLD  N I’fifiET  K  E  E  D  C  O  It  N. 
1  Write  for  sample  and  prices.  L.  f.  HICH0U1,  Ml  Bethel,  Pi, 


ills  FIELD  SEEDS 

Seed  tube  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead 
1  grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Field  Seed  Book,  whicmtells 
exactly  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. ,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


BETTER  SEEDS 
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Pheasant  Eye  Beans.  New  bush 

BtringlesB— 35  day  Beans,  Hot  Squash  Pep¬ 
pers.  Carrots  sweet  eneugh  for  Pies.  New 
Narrow  Grain  Sugar  Corn.  Also  Red  Skin 
Dent  corn,  Bhock  it  in  70  days.  Write 
complete'Seed^Catalog  No.  48 


•I.  A.  &  B.  Lt.VCOLN .  Seed  Growers 
39  South  La  Salle  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


PUCE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  THIS  YEAR 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock 
Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  SOS  Main  St.,  Dansville.N.Y. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

OlT  FOR  Fuel. — J.  M.  Moore,  a  prom¬ 
inent  market  grower  of  Arlington,  need 
no  longer  worry  about  the  coal  situation, 
regardless  of  strikes  or  shortage  from 
other  reasons.  Mr.  Moore  has  installed 
an  _  oil-burning  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  his  entire  range  can  be  heated. 
There  are  one  or  two  flower  growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Providence  who  have  in¬ 
stalled  oil-burning  equipments,  hut  Mr. 
Moore  is  the  first  market  gardener  to  take 
up  with  the  innovation.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Market  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Moore  showed  the  members  over 
his  plant,  and  the  possibilities  of  oil  heat¬ 
ing  were  so  apparent  that  much  interest 
was  aroused.  In  order  that  the  market 
gardeners  of  New  England  shall  have  def¬ 
inite  facts  and  figures  upon  which  to  rely 
in  case  they  consider  shifting  from  coal  to 
oil,  the  Market  Gardeners'  Experiment 
Station  at  Lexington  is  also  being 
equipped  with  an  oil-burning  apparatus. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  moves 
which  has  been  made  for  a  long  time,  and 
may  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  the 
labor  problem.  When  oil  is  burned  it  is 
not  necessary,  of  course,  to  shovel  coal  or 
to  take  out  ashes.  It  maintains  a  re¬ 
markably  even  heat,  and  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  attention  keeps  the  house  tem¬ 
perature  where  it  should  be. 

Labor  Problems. — Just  at  present  the 
labor  question  is  the  most  difficult  one 
with  which  the  market  gardeners  have  to 
contend.  It  is  hard  to  get  men  who  are 
even  reasonably  competent  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  handle  the  work  properly. 
Formerly  a  good  many  women  worked  in 
greenhouses  during  the  Winter,  as  well 
as  in  the  fields  during  Summer,  hut  very 
few  women  are  available  now  for  either 
outdoor  or  indoor  work.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  for  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  possible  to  engage  the  services  of 
many  schoolboys,  but  of  course  they  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  now  except  for  Saturdays 
and  during  the  holidays.  Wages  under 
such  conditions  have  naturally  increased. 
Four  dollars  a  day  is  probably  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  being  paid  for  greenhouse  work 
at  the  present  time. 

Location  of  Market  Gardens. — This 
difficulty  in  getting  help  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  against  the  proposal 
being  put  forth  in  some  quarters  that  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  should  establish  themselves 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  cities,  re¬ 
lying  upon  motor  trucks  to  get  their  stuff 
to  market  in  time.  There  would  be  some 
advantage  in  having  more  land,  particu¬ 
larly  as  green  manuring  could  then  be 
practiced  in  an  extensive  way.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  important  matter,  because  it 
is  difficult  even  now  to  obtain  anywhere 
near  enough  stable  manure  to  meet  the 
needs  of  market  gardeners,  and  the  scarc¬ 
ity  is  continually  growing  as  horses  are 
replaced  by  automobiles.  Experiments 
made  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  College 
and  other  places  have  shown  that  by  the 
use  of  green  manure  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  stable  manure  can  be  done  away 
with  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly.  This 
is  one  side  of  the  matter,  and  one  which 
naturally  receives  no  little  attention.  But 
to  offset  it  comes  this  question  of  labor, 
which  has  already  been  discussed.  If  it 
is  hard  to  get  laborers  on  farms  almost 
within  sight  of  the  city,  it  would  he  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  induce  them  to  go  20 
or  30  miles  out.  Around  Boston  Italians 
are  depended  upon  for  the  most  part,  and 
they  have  a  great  liking  for  the  city.  They 
may  be  willing  to  work  on  a  farm  which 
can  be  reached  by  a  short  trolley  ride,  but 
absolutely  refuse  to  go  to  a  place  where 
they  are  obliged  to  stay  all  the  week 
through.  In  localities  40  or  50  miles 
away  from  market  centers  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
help,  hut  market  gardeners  cannot  locate 
so  far  away. 

Artificial  Manures. — While  some  of 
the  market  gardeners  do  not  agree  with 
this,  Harry  Arnold  of  Braintree,  the  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Boston  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  market  gardeners  can  keep 
their  locations  close  to  the  cities  and  even¬ 
tually  re-establish  themselves  on  a  pros¬ 
perous  basis  when  the  present  unsettled 
conditions  become  stabilized.  At  the  Ar¬ 
lington  meeting  Mr.  Arnold  gave  a  talk 
in  which  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
necessity  of  using  more  artificial  manures. 
He  spoke  of  his  own  difficulty  in  getting 
anything  like  an  adequate  supply  at  a 
reasonable  price  last  season  when  the  to' 
baceo  growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
came  almost  to  the  coast  in  search  of  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
i  country  is  far  behind  European  countries 
in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  in  consequent 
■  volume  of  production. 

Southern  Competition. — Some  con¬ 
cern  has  been  expressed  about  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Southern  growers  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  north.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  shipping  associa¬ 
tions  are  making  an  effort  to  get  into  the 
Boston  market  strong.  The  constantly 
increasing  freight  rates  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  seem  bound,  however,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Boston  growers.  It  costs  the 
Southern  shippers  $1  a  basket  for  lettuce 
which  he  puts  into  Boston,  and  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  quote  a  price  much  below 
that  of  lettuce  grown  at  home,  and  which 
of  course  far  surpasses  the  Southern  pro¬ 


duct  in  quality.  And.  after  all,  it  is 
quality  which  the  Boston  market  de¬ 
mands.  That  is  the  point  which  must  be 
considered  more  than  ever  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  however,  there  must  be  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  shipping  and  selling. 
If  the  matter  is  handled  in  the  right  way 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
greenhouse  men  of  New  England  should 
fear  Southern  competition.  So  far  this 
season  the  lettuce  growers  have  done  very 
well  indeed.  They  have  even  been  ship¬ 
ping  lettuce  to  the  New  York  market  in 
large  quantities.  Lettuce  is  one  of  the  big 
crops,  and  one  which  pays  well  in  a  good 
season.  Apparently  about  as  much  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  planted  this  year  as  in  past 
seasons.  Some  of  the  tomato  growers 
have  not  been  so  well  treated.  The  weath¬ 
er  has  been  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the 
growing. of  tomatoes,  and  many  growers 
are  holding  off  for  the  Spring  crop.  One 
indication  of  increased  activity  among  the 
market  growers  is  the  drive  for  new  mem¬ 
bers.  Seventeen  new  names  were  read  at 
the  Arlington  meeting,  and  teams  have 
been  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
which  it  is  expected  that  practically  all  of 
the  market  growers  of  Greater  Boston 
Wl»  members  of  the  association, 

A  New  Celery. — The  private  garden¬ 
ers  have  been  encouraged  of  late  to  plant 
the  new  Easy  Bleaching  Celery  in  place 
of  Paris  Golden  and  other  varieties  which 
have  not  been  giving  satisfaction.  To 
some  extent  also  commercial  growers  have 
been  using  this  new  type.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  the  Easy  Bleaching 
Celery  has  one  serious  fault  which  causes 
it  to  be  considered  less  favorably.  If 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  too  long  the 
outside  stems  become  hollow  and  pithy. 
Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson  of  the  experiment 
station  at  Lexington  says  he  has  found 
this  trouble  to  he  quite  general,  and  that 
for  that  reason  successive  sowings  are 
necessary  to  have  quality.  Whether  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
remain  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  probable  that 
small  growers  will  continue  to  find  Easy 
Blanching  celery  a  very  good  kind.  Stored 
celery  is  not  keeping  as  well  as  usual. 
For  that  matter,  though,  this  applies  to 
most  vegetables  and  fruits  this  season. 

Potato  Notes.— The  poor  condition  of 
potatoes  in  New  England  was  reported  in 
the  Fall  through  these  columns.  Recent 
returns  from  different  sections  show  that 
the  crop  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
was  seriously  reduced.  In  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  rot  took 
half  the  crop.  Less  damage  was  done  in 
Maine,  and  good  quality  is  uow  reported. 
Rev.  Samuel  Knowles,  garden  supervisor 
at  Canton,  Mass.,  has  reported  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  tried  with  eight  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes,  to  test  their  compara¬ 
tive  value  for  this  section.  The  results 
showed  that  Todd’s  Wonder  had  many  su¬ 
perior  qualities  over  all  the  other  kinds. 
It  resisted  blight  surprisingly  well,  yield¬ 
ed  but  few  small  tubers  and  produced  a 
large  number  of  smooth,  white-skinned 
potatoes.  The  entire  crop  was  salable, 
which  was  not  true  of  any  other  variety. 
The  total  yield  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
a  little  larger,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
loss  from  rot  was  much  greater.  Eureka 
came  next  in  total  yield,  but  was  behind 
Early  Rose  in  the  number  of  salable  po¬ 
tatoes  produced.  Early  Rose  stood  up 
remarkably  well,  the  loss  being  very  small 
indeed.  Aroostook  Pride  produced  well, 
but  there  was  much  loss.  It  was  found 
that  the  seed  did  not  cut  well,  and  that 
more  was  needed  than  for  any  other  of  the 
eight  varieties  except  Irish  ' Cobbler.  It 
was  found  that  this  potato  grew  very  deep 
in  the  ground.  The  Irish  Cobblers  gave 
the  smallest  total  yield  of  any  variety, 
and  had  fewer  salable  potatoes  than  any 
kind  except  Green  Mountain.  The  latter 
made  a  fair  showing  in  total  yield,  but 
the  loss  was  far  heavier  than  with  any 
other  variety,  thus  greatlv  reducing  the 
salable  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
attractive  appearance  of  Green  Mountain 
potatoes.  The  shape  is  good,  the  skin  is 
white  and  smooth,  and  the  size  is  satis¬ 
factory.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
variety  is  greatly  subject  to  blight  and 
rot.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  Mr. 
Knowles  recommends  deep  planting  for 
Green  Mountain.  e.  i.  Farrington. 

Cutting  Brush  Along  Highway 

What  does  a  land-owner  have  to  do  in 
cutting  brush,  if  the  road  is  not  24  ft. 
wide?  Does  the  town  have  to  cut  on  their 
own  time,  or  can  the  town  or  road  com¬ 
missioner  cut  brush  and  charge  it  in  the 
property  owner’s  taxes?  Can  I  collect 
pay  for  cutting  brush  that  belongs  to  the 
roads,  and  how  much  a  day  for  cutting  it? 
How  far  to  the  road  does  a  property  own¬ 
er’s  land  run?  j  c 

New  York.  *  * 

Section  54  of  the  highway  law  of  New 
York  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  land  bordering  a  highway  to 
remove  all  briars  and  brush  growing 
within  the  bounds  of  the  highway  once 
in  the  month  of  August  in  each  year,  and 
if  not  so  done  the  town  superintendent 
may  cause  it  ta  be  done,  and  the  expense 
therefor  levied  and  collected  from  the 
owner.  Roads  generally  are  about  two 
rods  or  so  wide,  and  the  property  owner 
must  cut  the  brush  to  the  fence.  So  the 
duty  is  on  you  to  cut  this  brush  and  the 
town  need  not  do  it  until  you  have  failed. 
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'  |  'HE  LIST  of  motor  cars  below  is  not  merely 
impressive  evidence  of  Willard  leadership — 
but  of  a  three-fold  Willard  responsibility — fully 
realized  and  fully  accepted. 

As  the  leader  of  a  great  industry,  Willard  is 
held  responsible,  and  rightly,  for  storage  battery 
improvement,  for  storage  battery  service,  and  for 
giving  all  necessary  help  and  information  to  the 
great  car-owning  public. 

And  to  make  the  new  Willard  battery  owner’s 
task  easier,  in  addition  to  our  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  we  offer 
to  all  such  as  properly  register  the  new  battery 
at  a  Willard  Service  Station,  a  90-day  insurance 
free  of  charge.  Besides  that,  any  car  owner  can 


at  any  time  obtain  full  and  complete  printed 
information  on  every  point  he  needs  to  know. 

The  Nation-wide  Willard  Service  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  established  and  is  maintained  for  the 
car-owner’s  benefit,  to  assist  him  in  getting  a 
really  trained  service  by  men  who  know  their  job. 

The  lastest  of  many  Willard  contributions  to 
battery  improvement  is  the  Still  Better  Willard 
with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation — an  inven¬ 
tion  which  entirely  does  away  with  what  was 
previously  an  almost  universal  battery  repair 
expense — re-insulation.  Our  one  objective  is  the 
car  owner’s  complete  satisfaction,  and  this  we 
pledge  to  those  who  make  or  sell  motor  cars  and  to 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  drive  them. 


Cars  on  Which  Willard  Batteries  are  Regular  Equipment 


Passenger  Cars 

American 
Motorbus 
American  Six 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Auburn 

Bacon  Motors 
Bartholomew 
Beggs  Six 
Biddle 
Buick 

Canadian  Briscoe 
Case 

Chevrolet 

Climber 

Comet 

Commonwealth 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 
Davis 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge  Bros. 
Dorris 

Economy 
El  car 
Elgin 

Ferris  6 
Franklin 

Gardner 

Geronimo 


Haynes 

Hebb 

Hollier-Eight 

Holmes 

Hupmobile 

Jordan 

Kankakee 

Kissel-Kar 

Lancia 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Louisiana 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

Madison 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Mercer 

Meteor 

(Phila.,  Pa.) 
Meteor 

(Piqua,  O.) 
Metz 

Michigan  Hearse 

Midwest 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knight 

Monitor 

Moore 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson 


Noma 

Norwalk 

Ogren 

Olds 

Owen-Magnetic 

Olympian 

Packard 

Paige 

Pan-American 

Patterson 

Peerless 

Phianna 

Piedmont 

Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Red  Wing 

Renault 

Reo 

Revere 

Riddle 

Rock  Falls 

S.  &  S. 

Singer 

Standard 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Velie 

Westcott 

Winton 


Commercial 

Cars 

Acason 

Acme 

American 

Commercial 

American- 

LaFrance 

Armleder 

Atterbury 

Bartholomew 

Belmont 

Bethlehem 

Brockway 

Buckeye 

Capitol 

Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Collier  Truck 

Commerce 

Corliss 

Cortland 

Cunningham 

Dart 

Day-Elder 
Denby 
Diamond  T 
Dodge  Bros. 
Dorris 

Dual  Truck  & 
Tractor 

Elgin 


Federal 

Fulton 

F.  W.  D. 

Garford 

G.  M.  C. 
Grant-Denmo 

Hahn 

Hamilton 

Hawkeye 

Henney 

Higrade 

Hoffmon  Bros. 

Indiana 

International 

Harvester 

Kalamazoo 

Kissel-Kar 

Lane 

Luveme 

Mack 

Madison 

Menominee 

Mercury 

Michigan  Hearse 

Minneapolis 

Mitchell 

Mutual 

Nash 

Noble 

Northway 


Old  Hickory 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Packard 

Panhard 

Parker 

Pierce-Arrow 

Rainier  Truck 

Reo 

Riddle 

Robinson 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers  6s  ScoviU 

Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Signal 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Transport 

Velie 

Vim 

Ward-LaF  ranee 

White 

Winther 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

In  Powder  Worm 


( The  Original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  Powder  Form ) 


THIS  SCIENTIFIC  POWDERED  SPRAY 
MATERIAL  ASSURES  CLEAN, 
TOP-OF-THE-MARKET  FRUIT 


Dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water.  W  ill  keep  indefinitely 
in  any  climate.  Will  not  crystallize.  Sticks  like  paint.  Eight 
years’  actual  use  has  proven  it  to  be  the  most  economical,  effi¬ 
cient,  practical  and  convenient  spray  material  on  the  market. 


CONSIDER  THIS  COMPARISON 

600-Ib.  Barrel  against  100-lb.  Drum 


Standard  Barrel 

commercial  lime  and 
sulphur.  This  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  weighs 
600  lbs.,  of  which  75% 
is  water  and  package.  Im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  leakage. 


is  a  Business  Proposition 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  is  absolutely  the 
best  spray  material  for  the 
control  of  San  Jose  Scale, 
Peach  leaf  curl,  and  other 
similar  orchard  troubles. 

This  year  it  actually  costs 
less  than  any  other  sulphur 
spray  material  and  also 
costs  less  to  haul  and  han¬ 
dle.  No  barrel  to  return, 
no  leakage,  no  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  Keeps  indefinitely 
anywhere,  and  is  better 
than  liquid  or  dry  lime  and 
we  say,  Don’t  Pay  Freight 


Standard 

Drum 

Niagara  Solu¬ 
ble  Sulphur 
Co  mpound. 
This  100  pounds 
of  powdered  Ma¬ 
terial  is  equival¬ 
ent  to  60  eallons 
of  liquid.  Leak¬ 
age  impossible. 
Don’t  accept  sub¬ 
stitutes  andimita- 
tijns  called  dry 
lime  and  sulphur. 


sulphur.  Again  we  say,  Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water. 
We  have  the  facts  about  producing  Quality  Fruit.  They  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Send  today  for  our  Up-to-the-Minute  Spray 
calendar.  Live  information  about  spraying  from  the  very  best 
sources. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  132  Main  St.,  MiddIeport,N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Spray  Materials  and  Sulphur 


SPRAYING  TREES 


"Fred,”  says  the  farmer  who  knows , 


“if  you’re  going  to  feed  ground 
feed  and  save  the  20%  that  goes  to 
waste  when  you  feed  whole  grain, 
double  your  saving  by  doing  your 
grinding  with  a  Letz  Mill. 

“My  Letz  grinds  faster,  finer, 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  other 
process  I’ve  ever  heard  of — grinds 
everything  grindable — does  it  in  one 
operation. 


“The  Letz  Self -Sharpening  steel 
grinding  plates,  with  their  thousands 
of  keen-cutting  scissor-like  edges, 
beat  everything  else  all  hollow. 

“Earns  cost  first  few  months  in 
what  it  saves.  Made  in  9  styles — 22 
sizes— 2  to  40  horse  power. 

“Write  the  manufacturers.  Ask 
for  their  free  catalog  and  book  on 
Scientific  Feeding.  Do  it  today.” 


America’s  Leading  Feed  Mill 


THE  LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  310  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Wholesale  Distributing  Houses  in  46  States  Insure 

Prompt  Service  Thru  Letz  Dealers  Everywhere  (Z6) 


How  to  Cure  Chilblains 

What  will  cure  chilblains?  I  have 
had  this  trouble  for  years ;  my  feet  itch 
and  swell  in  cold  weather.  F.  E.  C. 

Putnam,  Conn. 

Certainly  we  know  what  will  cure  chil¬ 
blains;  in  fact,  we  know  of  about  as 
many  cures  as  there  are  chilblaiued  feet 
north  of  Mason  and  I)ixon!s  line.  Chil¬ 
blains  have  repeatedly  absorbed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Probably  few  so-called  minor  affec¬ 
tions  have  contributed  a  greater  wealth  in 
sure-cures  to  the  domestic  medical  arma¬ 
mentarium  than  have  chilblains.  Once 
acquired,  they  cling  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  cooties,  having  the  virtue  of  persist¬ 
ence.  but  being  open  to  the  charge  of  con¬ 
tributing  not  a  little  to  the  present  groat 
unrest. 

Historically,  they  are  believed  to  have 
reached  this  country  on  or  about  the  Fall 
of  1020.  landing  with  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock  and  constituting  one  of 
the  perils  from  which  those  good  people 
earnestly  gave  thanks  for  their  relief  the 
following  Spring.  Since  then  they  have 
maintained  a  permanent  domicile  in  New 
England  and  have  colonized  as  far  west 
as  the  North  Pacific  coast ;  south  to  the 
tropic  of  the  cattle  tick  and  hookworm. 
Chilblains  are  unprejudiced  in  their  at¬ 
tachments.  as  much  at  home  in  the  limou¬ 
sine  as  in  the  Lizzie,  and  despising  neither 
silken  hosiery  nor  woolen  homespun. 
They  afford  the  one  touch  of  Winter  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Medically,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
about  chilblains.  Much  has  been  said, 
and  more  will  be.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  here,  but.  as  it  is  vain  to  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  I 
will  quote  directly  from  a  standard  work 
upon  surgery  that  lies  before  me.  I  will 
quote  William  Johnson  Walsham,  F.  R. 
C.  England ;  M.  B.  and  C.  M.  Aberd  ; 
Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital ;  late  Examiner  in 
Surgery  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
etc.  I  have  chosen  to  quote  this  English 
authority,  not  because  I  have  the  slight¬ 
est  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  section  of 
alphabet  appended  and  appertaining  to 
his  name,  or  because  of  his  unquestioned 
professional  standing,  but  because  I.  my¬ 
self.  was  once  driven  by  the  goad  to  a 
study  of  his  writings,  and,  if  I  can  but 
soak  him  here,  an  early  and  cherished 
ambition  will  have  been  satisfied. 

“Chilblains  are  local  congestions  of  the 
skin  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
in  young  persons  with  a  feeble  circula¬ 
tion.  They  commonly  occur  on  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes,  loss  frequently  on  the  nose 
and  ears.  They  present  a  sharply  defined 
bluish  red  blush  of  erythema,  disappear¬ 
ing  on  pressure  and  slowly  returning.  In 
severe  cases  the  skin  becomes  dusky  and 
purplish  in  color  and  the  cuticle  gives 
way,  leaving  a  raw  surface.  They  are 
attended  with  intolerable  itching.  Treat¬ 
ment:  The  general  circulation  should  be 
improved  by  good  food  and  exercise,  and 
the  local  by  stimulating  liniments;  the 
parts  being  kept  warm  by  woolen  socks 
or  gloves.  When  the  chilblain  is  broken, 
it  may  be  dusted  with  iodoform  or  dressed 
with  oxide  of  zinc  or  soap  plaster.  Ar¬ 
senic  internally  appears  sometimes  of  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Once  sentence  in  the  above  leads  me 
to  think  that  Mr.  Walsham — with  their 
lack  of  true  American  reverence  they  call 
a  surgeon  “mister”  in  England,  not  “doc,” 
as  here — may  have  experienced  chilblains. 
“They  are  attended  with  intolerable  itch¬ 
ing.”  They  are  indeed ;  he  scores,  there, 
but  don’t  try  his  remedies,  not  all  of 
them,  at  any  rate.  Protect  your  nose  and 
ears  with  woolen  socks,  if  you  will,  but 
before  dusting  your  feet  with  iodoform 
go.  I  beg  of  you,  to  the  apothecary’s  and 
ask  him  to  open  a  package  of  that  bright 
yellow  powder  in  the  next  room  where 
you  may  get  a  whiff  of  it  through  the 
walls.  If  you'  then  think  that  the  society 
in  which  you  move  should  permit  you  to 
move  iodoform  socks  across  its  floors,  take 
arsenic  internally  ;  take  it  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

If.  however,  you  wish  to  try  a  domestic 
remedy,  here  are  two,  one  an  ointment, 
one  a  lotion.  Each  is  guaranteed  by  its 
advocates  a  sure  cure,  and  either  one  will 
cure  all  cases  in  which  it  does  not  fail. 
The  lotion  is  made  by  dissolving  one  dram 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  two  ounces  of  spirits 
of  camphor ;  the  ointment  by  reducing  of¬ 
ficial  iodine  ointment  one-half  with  lard. 
Apply  either  several  times  daily. 

M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Pork 

When  we  butchered  I  put  only  the 
sides,  hams  and  shoulders  in  brine ;  the 
ribs  we  used  first  we  kept  fresh.  I  cut 
most  of  the  meat  off,  and  all  the  other 
choice  pieces  I  boiled  about  three-fourths 
of  an  hour,  and  put  it  in  glass  fruit  jars. 
It  kept  perfectly.  I  had  sausage  in  jars 
also.  When  I  wanted  it  I  took  it  out  of 
the  jar,  reheated  it,  put  it  in  a  bread  pan 
to  mold  into  form,  took  it  out  when  cold 
and  sliced  it ;  it  was  fine.  Of  course  the 
cans  had  to  be  sealed  tightly.  I  think 
wrapping  dark  paper  around  them  is  a 
good  idea,  although  I  did  not  do  it. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  R. 


“Our  cook,  who  left  us  for  a  munitions 
factory,  is  back  with  us.”  “How’s  her 
cooking  now?”  “Well,  her  nitroglycerine 
cakes  are  pretty  fair,  but  I  don’t  care 
much  for  her  shrapnel  biscuits.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-J  ournal. 


Wear  Comfortable 
Collars 


SLIDgv/EU 

^  COLLARS  v' 


are  all  made  with  the  Patented 
Tie-protecting  Shield  that 
Saves  your  Tie, Time  and  Tem¬ 
per.  U nsurpassed  for  Style  and 
Long  Wearing  Qualities. 


Hall, Hartwell  &  Co.,  Maher T roy ,  N.Y. 


Fertilize  and 
Increase  Your  Yields 

j  T  T  SE  Animal  Fertilizers — Blood, 
I  C1  Bone  and  Tankage.  They  supply 
plant-food  in  its  best  form,  create 
humus  and  favorable  soil  conditions. 

Frisbie’s  Fertilizers  have  been  used 
for  years  by  Connecticut  farmers  with 
excellent  results. 

Our  increased  capacity  now  enables  us 
to  offer  these  high  grade  brands  to  the 
farmers  in  Eastern  New  York. 

We  operate  one  of  the  largest  render¬ 
ing  plants  in  New  England  from  which 
we  obtain  our  Animal  Matter.  Plant- 
food  derived  from  this  source  is  super¬ 
ior,  available  aud  active  all  the  time. 


LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

Writ*  v  for  further  information  and  literature. 


‘Pie  L.T.  FRISBIE  COMPANY 

Branch  of  Consolidated  Rendering'  Company 


l 


BOX  No.  1920 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds  of 
household  and  motor  repair*. 
Stops  leaks,  cracks  or  breaks  in 
pipes,  stoves,  furnaces,  concrete 
and  household  articles.  Repair 
permanently  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.l 

Write  for  free  Booklet  “  R  "  The  cement  Is  26c 
in  #  oz.  can,  60c  in  one  1  lb.  At  hardware  anil 
general  stores.  By  mail  add  5c 
for  postage.  x 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO.  ' 

J-rsev  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


WHICH  WANT? 


Clover,  Alfalfa,  Peanuts,  Soy 
Beans,  Cow  Peas  and  all  other 
W  legume  crops  require  very  large 

■  amounts  of  sulphur,  which  ac- 

■  cordingto  recent  Agricultural  Station  exper- 
I  tments,  and  experience  of  successf  ul  farmers, 

■  is  best  and  most  economically  supplied  with 

1  Agricultural  Gypsum 

By  increasing  legume  growth  Gypsum  in¬ 
creases  the  nitrogen  supplied  to  crops.  In- 
creasesof  several  hundred  per centin tonnage 
yield  of  Clover  and  Alfalfa  are  not  unusual 
when  AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM  is  used. 
Tour  local  building  supply  dealer  can  fur- 
m»A  you  Agricultural  Gypsum.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  FREE,  complete  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  various  uses  of  Gyp¬ 
sum  and  its  value  as  a  soil  builder. 

A  Gypsum  Test  Strip  on  Your  Fields 
Will  Show  its  Worth  In  Legumo  Yields 

GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  V  —in  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 


This  illustration  is  an  exact  copy  from  Bulletin  No.  168  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  showing 
difference  in  yield  of  two  plots  of  ground  of  equal  size, 
rjrure  No.  1  shows  slfalfa  yield  where  soil  was  not  treated. 
■[Igure^Na^^abowajdeld^ehere^Gypeum  waa  applied.  (I) 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farmer ,  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1823.  There  was  quite  a  spirited  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  cheat  question,  for  many 
then  believed  that  wheat  and  oats  would 
turn  to  a  different  genera  and  produce 
Bromus  grass  with  seed  that  would  per¬ 
petuate  the  same  cheat  grass,  a  thing 
which  if  possible  would  give  us  a  world 
of  chance,  instead  of  the  laws  that  in¬ 
exorably  govern  life  in  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  if  the  weather  was  too  wet  when  a 
hen  was  set  her  eggs  would  hatch  crows, 
hawks  and  owls.  m  This,  of  course,  now 
sounds  very  ridiculous,  but  it  is  not  a  bit 
more  ridiculous  than  that  wheat  or  oats 
should  change  to  an  entirely  different 
plant.  But  cheat  is  not  always  the  same 
plant.  In  one  section  the  plant  that 
grows  from  the  wheat  or  oats  is  Bromus 
secalinus.  In  another  section  the  cheat 
is  Lolium  temulentum,  the  spiked  darnel 
or  poison  rye  grass. 

Oats  never  turn  to  cheat  in  the  North, 
it  is  the  wheat  only  that  is  transformed 
there.  But  in  the  South  it  is  oats  which 
turn  to  Bromus.  It  is  easy  to  explain 
this,  for  you  may  sow  oats  in  Spring  that 
are  mixed  with  cheat  seed  and  get  a  crop 
entirely  clean  of  cheat,  simply  because 
cheat  seed  sown  in  the  Spring  will  not 
head  out  with  the  oats  as  it  does  when 
sown  in  the  Fall,  and  in  the  South  oats 
are  generally  sown  in  the  Fall.  The 
writers  thrashed  this  cheat  matter  out 
fully  in  1823.  So  please  do  not  take 
the  matter  up  again  and  write  to  me 
that  you  know  wheat  turns  to  cheat,  fo; 
you  do  not  know  anything  of  the  sort, 
though  you  may  sincerely  believe  you  do. 
I  do  not  wish  to  start  this  perennial 
superstition  again. 

One  man  in  the  old  paper  said  that  he 
had  found  out  the  cause  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  dying  with  apoplexy.  It  is  caused 
by  people  wearing  cravats.  I  wonder  if 
he  thought  the  wearing  of  stockings 
caused  the  gout.  It  did  not  seem  t* ►  occur 
to  him  that  over-eating  and  wine-drinking 
were  responsible  for  both  diseases. 

One  man  said  that  his  rutabagas  were 
mixed  with  cabbages,  for  they  made  more 
tops  than  roots.  Alfalfa  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  names  of  French  clover 
and  Lucent.  One  man  claimed  that  he 
could  feed  six  beeves  on  the  produce  of  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Muse  of  Cambridge.  Md.. 
exhibited  samples  of  rice  grown  by  him  on 
his  dyked  marshes  on  the  Nnuticoke  River 
and  cotton  was  regularly  planted  on  the 
Missouri  River  in  Central  Missouri, 
where  one  man  claimed  to  have  lO.(XX)  lbs. 
of  lint  on  a  little  more  than  10  acres 
And  yet  today  no  rice  is  grown  in  Mary¬ 
land  nor  cotton  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Great  efforts  were  being  made  to  grow 
the  Vinifera  varieties  of  grapes.  John 
Adluin  of  Georgetown.  D.  0.,  reported 
making  25  bbls.  of  wine  from  two  acres 
of  Constantin.  Tokay.  Madeira  and 
Worthington  grapes,  and  a  keg  from  the 
wild  fox  grape.  A  man  at  Sunswick 
N.  Y.,  (the  P.  O.  Guide  does  not  show 
any  such  place  today),  said  that  he  grew 
White  Tokay.  Queen  with  clusters  15  ins. 
long.  White  Muscat  and  White  Chasselns 
grapes.  He  also  grew  Seupperuougs  and 
ripened  them  October  1.  I  doubt  that  a 
Seuppernong  vine  would  survive  one 
Winter  in  New  York  today.  Some  of  the 
French  grapes,  grafted  on  our  native 
vine  roots  and  sprayed  regularly,  might 
make  some  grapes  today,  but  with  the  im¬ 
proved  native  grapes  we  do  not  need 
them. 

Frost  in  September,  1823,  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  tobacco  crop  in  Maryland. 
Today  we  seldom  have  any  frost  at  all 
till  last  of  October,  and  this  year  the 
first,  frost  came  November  10.  I  have  a 
letter  written  from  North  Carolina  by 
my  father’s  uncle,  Nicholas  Massey, 
which  states  that  the  frost  in  May,  1774, 
had  killed  every  green  thing.  The  letter 
was  written  June  11,  1774.  and  said  that 
the  leaves  were  beginning  to  grow  again 
on  the  forest  trees. 

Among  the  large  yarns  in  the  old  paper 
was  a  statement  from  a  man  who  said  he 
had  sown  Guinea  grass  seed  (Pauicum 
maximum)  in  his  garden  in  rows  five  feet 
apart  and  it  grew  14  ft.  tall  before  bloom¬ 
ing.  A  pretty  tall  yarn,  though  it  may 
grow  now  half  that  tall.  w.  f.  massey. 


ATLAS  Cement  can  Le  used  successfully  for  indoor  concrete  construction  during  the 


Winter  months,  particularly  when  there 
busy.  Send  the  coupon  below  to  our 
Crete  On  The  Farm  ”  and  “  Concrete 
which  tell  what  and  how  to 


is  little  other  work  to  keep  farm  help 
nearest  office  for  our  books  “  Con- 
on  the  Farm  in  Cold  Weather  ” 
build  with  ATLAS. 


Milk  Cooling  Tanks 

Now  is  the  time  to  build 
your  indoor  cooler.  Then 
when  warm  weather  over¬ 
takes  you,  it  will  be  ready 
to  keep  milk  cool  and 
sweet.  The  protection  af¬ 
forded  against  loss  will  save 
many  times  the  cost  of  the 
few  bags  of  ATLAS  re¬ 
quired.  Build  now — in  spare 
time. 


PORTLAND 

ATLAS 

CEMENT  ■ 

J.  TRADE.  MARK-  , 


Atlas 


Cattle  Feeding  Alleys 

Built  with  ATLAS  Cement 
they  not  only  prevent  food 
waste  but  permit  cleaner, 
weight-producing  food  con¬ 
sumption.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  sanitary — and  are  per¬ 
manent. 

Another  suggestion ;  con¬ 
crete  your  cellar  floor  this 
winter.  Make  it  warmer  in 
winter,  cooler  in  summer 
and  dry  always. 


“  The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured  ” 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(Address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm”  and  “Con¬ 
crete  On  TheFarm  in  Cold  Weather”without  cost  or  obligation. 
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Address 


For  Winter  Concrete  Construction 


Saws  25  fo  40  Cords  a  Day 


IBBKAlllir  La. 


At  a  Cost  of  1  %c  Per  Cord  I 

Scad  Today  for  Big  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAYV  A.  The  One  Man 
Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct  from 


OTTAWA  IOG  8 AW 


Saws  Down  Tri  >t 
Limbs 
and 
Polos  , 


Saws  Logs 


Factory  to  user.  Greatest  labor  saver  and 
money-makerever  invented.  Saws  any  size  •  ,  i. 

log  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minute.  Doesthe  i  j  ram 
work  of  ten  men.  Aseasilymovedfromlog 
to  log  or  cut  to  cut  as  any  wheelbarrow. 

4-Cyclo  Frost  Proof  Engine— -pulls 
over3II-P.  Hopper  cooled.  Oscil¬ 
lating  Magneto;  no  batteries  ever 
needed.  Easy  to  start  in  any 
weather.  Automatic  Governor  re-  _  .  . 

gulatesspeed.  Usesfuelonly  Luts  down  trees 
as  needed.  Cheap  to  oper-  level  with  the 
ate.  Saw  blade  easily  re-  i  ^  ground, 

moved.  When  not  sawing.  , 
engine  runs  pumps,  feed  mills 
ana  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments —  ] 

30  Oai/«  Trial  Shipped  direct  from 

JU  factory.  No  waiting- 

no  delaf.  Let  tho  OTTAWA  saw  your  lo*s  and  pay 
for  itself  as  you  use  it.  10- YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

See  the  OTT  AW  A  at  work  on  your  farm  once 
and  you  will  never  srivo  it  up.  Thousands  in  use,  every 
owner  a  booster.  Out-saws  any  other  on  tho  market. 
Does  sawing  no  other  saw  will.  Bend  today.  " 

offer.  OTTAWA  MF6.  GO., 1865  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kane, 


The  Harvest  Tells  — 


Bigger  Crops -More  Profits 


WHEN 

YOU  USE 


SSlverUY 

LIMESTONE 

When  the  harvest  is  gathered  your  profits 
are  figured.  The  bigger  and  richer  the  harvest 
the  greater  your  profits.  You  know  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  using  lime,  but  you  want 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried  lime. 
That’s  Solvay ! Don’t  del  ay  ordering,  write  tod ty. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Dorit  send  a  Cent 


A- 1 02  The 

big  Sport 

•  -  Sizes 


A- 104 
CompAri, 
With  any 


Dress 

Shoo  _  . 

Simply 
give  us  your  siza 
— state  by  num¬ 
ber  the  shoe  de- 

_  _ _  Bired.  On  delivery  pay  only  the  low 

price  noted.  We  pay  postage.  If 
yonr  careful  examination  does  not  prove  that  these  shoes  ar a 
surerior  in  style,  leather,  finish  and  workmanship  to  any  shoes 
costing  you  $1  to  £>  more  per  pair,  send  them  back  and  ws 
will  return  your  money.  You  risk  nothing.  Write  today  for 
our  Big  Catalog  of  shoo  bargains,  at  factory  prices — 
for  all  the  family.  Best  Shoes  at  biggest  savings. 

UNITED  STORES  CO..  Box  42.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au» 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protocts  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

-ka  vh.  tv  nte  ror  ^awiutr 

In  Stock 
-  Near 
You 

\ 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y 


•  Don’t  give  the  Farmer 
■*  "  ■*  ^  V/Lf  •  advice.  Give  him  Good 

Roads,  High  Prices  for  his  Products  and 
Ground  Limestone  and  he  will  grow  th« 
meal  ticket  fortheWORLD.  Incidentallythe 


GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuy ten  Avenue  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

WORKS:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Can  Supply  the  Highest  Grade  o(  Limestone 
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JJOMKM, 

C*rke  ORIGINAL  PATENTED  PIPELESS  FURNACE 
with  the  ’ifienmi-Seal  INNER  LINING 


\  Y /"EARS  in  advance  of  all  others  the  Homer 
S#  ||  ■*-  Pipe  less  Furnace  was  invented  by  Samuel 

11  *  If  -D.  Strong,  was  patented,  manufactured  and  in- 

\\l stalled  in  thousands  of  progressive  American 
1 1  ■  i  homes,  and  it  has  exclusive  features  that  you 

s=J  will  not  care  to  be  without. 

YOU  want  to  know  about  the  sturdy  Homer  Furnace  with 
its  wonderful  and  distinctive  'Thermo-Seal  inner  lining 
which  prevents  heat  loss  through  radiation  in  basement  or  cellar. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  its  scientifically  designed  grates;  its 
accurate  heat  chamber;  its  double,  re-enforced  5  year  guaran¬ 
teed  fire-pot;  its  over  sized  heat  extracting  flues;  its  “second- 
story”  perfected  draft  controls  and  other,  time  tested  Homer 
efficiency  features. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  Homer.  Write  for  booklets  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  Homer  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace  heats  and 
■ventilates  through  one  combination  register — How  it  keeps  a 
steady  even  temperature  all  over  the  house — How  it  saves 
fuel — Why  it  is  so  healthful. 


3* 


Homer  dealers  everywhere — and  the  Homer  dealers  are 
men  of  standing  and  integrity — men  who  know  furnaces  and 
the  relative  value  of  all  systems.  The  Homer  dealer  can  give 
you  many  furnace  facts  you  ought  to  know.  Write  us  for 
Homer  literature  today.  Put  yourself  in  position  to  buy  your 
heating  plant  on  a  critical  basis. 


The  Famous  Homer  Thermo- 
Seal  Inner  Lining 

MADE  of  two  6heets  of  thick  galvanized 
iron,  effectively  insulated  with  heavy 
asbestos. 

This  prevents  heat  radiation  in  cellar  or 
basement.  The  heat  goes  up  into  the  room 
where  you  want  it  and  enables  you  to  store 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  cellar  or  basement. 
The  cold  air  passages  are  thus  kept  cool; 
and  the  hot  air  chambers  are  kept  hot. 
No  wasted  heat  —  no  wasted  fuel.  You 
save  coal  and  your  furnace  needs  less 
attention. 


This  Thermo- Seal  Inner  Lining  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Homer  feature. 


Less  Price  It  Heats 

Less  Fuel  It  Ventilates 

More  Heat  It  Satisfies 


« -  ■  ■  ■  ■'■■■ 

H  O  **  B  R- 


COLD  WA.  TER. 

8-  -  ssss 
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FURNACE  COMPANY* 

MAN  U  FACTXIRERS  OP 


ORIGINAL  PATENTED 

kPIPElESS  FURNACE. 


MX  C  H  1  G  A  N 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  EOK  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Some  of  the  first  evaporators  sold  are  still  in  use  and  producing  that 
good  grade  of  syrup  for  which  the  Grimm  Evaporators  are  noted.  We 
can  ship  promptly  evaporators,  arches,  spouts,  buckets,  covers, tanks 
and  ail  other  supplies.  If  yon  need  an  evaporator  and  arch  tell  ns  the 
size  wanted  or  the  number  of  trees  you  tap  and  we  will  give  you  price 
or  send  a  representative  to  see  you.  Our  new  booklets  ready.  May  we 
■end  you  a  copy?  _ _ _  ,  .  .  .  _  T 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  |VT. 


Provides  prac¬ 
tical,  sensible  and  sanitary  ac¬ 
commodations  indoors  protected 
from  cold,  6tormy  weather. 

Makes  Homes  Modern 

Easily  installed— Easily  cleaned— Plumb* 
ini?  unnecessary.  Made  of  hiprh  grrade  ma¬ 
terials,  heavily  enameled— white  or  gray. 

Absolutely  Odorless 

Scientifically  ventilated.  Chemicals  dis¬ 
solve  contents  -kill  germs.  Approved 
by  U.  S.  Health  Bureau  and  Boards  of 
_  Health.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Sales  Agents  Wanted- -Splendid  opportunity.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory.  write  today.  Booklet  Free. 

ComfortCh*mle«ICIo»etCo.i  421  Factories  Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


PRICES  ’WAY  DOWN 

We’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  high  cost  of  fence  building. 
Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog 
.  and  save  25  to  40  per  cent  on  our 

RUST-RESISTING 

Stock-proof  Fences — made  of 
Open  Hearth  Basic  Steel  wire, 
drawn  and  heavily  galvanized  In  our 
own  Mill.  Kltselmans’  long-lasting,  Horse- 
High,  Bull-Strong^  Pig-Tight  fences  are 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
We  Pay  the  Freight  and  save  you  money  on  every 
rod.  Don’t  fall  to  send  for  our  big  Free  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept-230  Muncio,  Ind. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


POTATOES  AND  CABBAGE  STILL  GAINING, 
BUT  ONIONS  AND  APPLES  RATHER 
DULL  AND  DRAGGY. 

Another  jump  in  potatoes  and  cabbage 
was  the  market  feature  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year.  Both  these  important  lines 
passed  the  turn  of  the  calendar  in  a 
strong  and  confident  way.  Demand  is  as 
good  as  ■  could  be  reasonably  expected  at 
this  comparatively  hign  level  of  values, 
and  the  supply  in  sight  IS  limited.  Pota¬ 
toes  turned  out  a  little  better  than  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  East.  But  the  shortage  in  the 
!  West  has  produced  surprising  conditions, 
j  as  shown  by  the  leap  of  50c  per  cwt.  in 
the  Idaho  potato  country  the  last  week 
of  the  year,  when  growers  in  that  former 
home  of  cheap  potatoes  were  getting  the 
highest  shipping  point  prices  anywhere, 
at  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  100  lbs.,  sacked, 
while  Maine  shippers,  fairly  close  to  the 
largest  markets,  were  receiving  less  than 
$3.  Most  of  the  States  are  shipping  a 
|  little  more  liberally  now  in  response  to 
the  rising  prices,  but  the  weather  has 
been  too  severe  to  permit  active  move¬ 
ment  of  stocks,  if  available. 

STEADY  MOVEMENT  DESIRABLE. 

The  principal  danger  is  that  too  many 
potatoes  will  be  left  until  near  the  end 
of  the  season,  at  whieh  time  the  markets 
|  can  take  only  a  moderate  amount  of  old 
!  stock  at  a  fair  price.  If  prices  continue 
j  high  (they  are  now  about  $1  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago)  the  early  Spring 
movement  is  likely  to  be  active.  Mean¬ 
while  those  shippers  who  are  keeping  the 
heater  cars  moving  are  on  the  safe  side. 
Maine  continues  to  ship  at  a  tremendous 

rate.  500  to  GOO  cars  per  week,  almost 
one-third  the  total  movement.  Canadian 
shipments  to  this  country  have  been  fall¬ 
ing  off  the  past  few  weeks.  The  total  for 
this  season  amounts  to  not  more  than 
one  car  to  40  or  50  cars  of  the  home- 
grown  supply. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  REPUTATION. 


buyers  are  reported  not  taking  hold.  They 
had  weather  far  below  zero  in  that  usually 
quite  mild  climate.  A  good  deal  of  stock 
was  frozen,  and  some  has  been  coming  to 
Eastern  markets  in  uncertain  condition. 
Extra  fancy  grade  of  standard  varieties 
has  been  selling  at  auction  and  otherwise 
in  leading  markets  at  $2  to  $3.25  for 
Romes,  Jonathans,  Winesaps,  etc.  West¬ 
ern  growers,  that  is,  those  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  where  the  bulk  of  the  choice 
box  stuff  is  grown  this  season,  were  t'm-- 
tunate  in  having  a  wonderful  crop  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  In  the  best 
sections  it  is  reported  grading  about  00 
per  cent  extra  fancy,  while  the  Colorado 
crop  ran  about  50  per  cent  best  grade. 
The  Colorado  growers  cleaned  up  early, 
shipping  about  half  their  crop  in  carlots 
bulk.  The  Northwestern  crop  was  mostly 
boxed,  and  with  freezing  and  all,  its  com¬ 
plete  disposal  is  still  a  problem.  G.  B.  F. 


Retail  Apple  Sales 

I  have  looked  in  vain  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  columns  to  find  some  one  adver¬ 
tising  apples  either  by  the  barrel  or  box. 
They  are  selling  here  for  fx-om  60c  to  $1 
per  dozen,  so  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you 
can  imt  me  in  touch  with  some  house 
that  will  ship  single  barrel  lots  to  me  at 
Ft.  Myers,  as  we  have  many  friends  who 
would  be  glad  to  share  expense  with  us. 

Ft.  Myers.  Fla.  E.  T.  P. 

With  the  present  express  service  few 
reputable  fruit  growers  will  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  shipping  single  packages 
for  long  distances.  We  have  in  years 
past  sent  boxes  and  barrels  of  apples 
as  far  north  as  Canada  and  as  far  south 
as  Florida.  The  business  was  rarely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  aud  since  the  Government  un¬ 
dertook  to  run  the  express  business  such 
small  shipments  have  been  very  much  of 
a  nuisance.  In  our  own  case  we  find 
the  service  so  bad  that  we  gave  up  all 
such  shipments.  Apples  are  scarce  this 
yeai\  and  most  growers  have  found  ready 
sale  close  at  home.  It  has  been  no  ob¬ 
ject  to  ship  to  a  distance  and  run  the 
great  risk  of  complaint  on  account  of  very 
poor  express  service. 
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A  notable  feature  of  the  markets  in 
recent  years  is  the  premium  on  choice 
table  stock.  Thus  the  Western  russet 
varieties  have  been  selling  above  $4  in 
Chicago,  when  good  white  stock  brought 
not  over  $3  50.  Even  among  similar 
varieties  there  is  a  considerable  range  in 
pi’ice.  Ohios  from  the  Red  River  Valley 
in  Northwestern  Minnesota  sell  often  25c 
higher  than  Ohios  and  similar  varieties 
from  other  soils  or  sections.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  white  stock  sells  higher  in  some 
markets  than  stock  from  Western  New 
York,  and  potatoes  from  Long  Island  find 
a  special  line  of  demand  at  a  price  above 
the  average  market.  The  reputation 
originally  gained  by  a  few  skilled  growers, 
aided  by  suitable  soil  and  by  careful 
grading  and  packing,  has  added  thousands 
of  dollars  to  tin-  incomes  of  large  groups 
of  growers.  When  Idaho  Russets  grown 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  large  cities 
net  their  producers  50c  more  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  than  is  received  net  for  the  product 
of  famous  Eastern  potato  sections,  the 
fact  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least. 

CABBAGE  BOOM  STILL  ON. 

While  the  remaining  stock  of  cabbage 
is  evidently  light,  it  is  coming  out  a  little 
more  freely  at  prices  of  $70  to  $100  per 
ton,  bulk,  for  the  best  stock.  New  York 
State  is  shipping  about  three-fourths  of 
the  carlot  supply.  The  only  feature  point¬ 
ing  to  possibly  lower  prices  is  the  steady 
increase  of  shipments  from  the  large  acre¬ 
age  in  the  South.  The  best  Southern 
cabbage  is  selling  at  about  the  same  price 
as  best  old  Northern  stock,  hut  there  is 
much  cheaper  stock  from  both  sections. 
A  difference  of  $25  per  ton  between  the 
best  hard-headed  stock  anl  the  softer,  less 
compact  cabbage  offers  a  hint  to  growers 
mi  the  desirability  of  good  plants  of  the 
best  commercial  varieties. 

ONIONS  MOVING  SLOWLY. 

There  are  signs  that  onions  are  hard 
to  sell  at  these  prices.  The  two  great 
markets,  New  York  and  Chicago,  have 
been  weak  and  draggy  and  lower  than 
the  rest,  which  is  sometimes  a  bad  indica¬ 
tion  for  the  others.  Country  shipping 
points  are  holding  well  at  $G  for  best 
stock,  but  not  much  is  being  sold,  and 
the  big  city  markets  range  anywhere  from 
$5  to  $6.50  per  100  lbs.  Much  Western 
stock  has  been  frozen  more  or  less,  which 
makes  everybody  a  little  afraid  to  buy 
freely,  and  thus  weakens  the  genex-al 
situation. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  APPLES. 

The  Eastern  apple  crop  seems  to  have 
passed  mostly  out  of  the  growers’  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  greater  part  has  been  mar¬ 
keted  or  put  in  cold  storage.  The  amount 
of  barreled  stock  thus  stored  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  There  is  little  activity 
in  producing  sections,  but  those  who  have 
apples  seem  ready  to  sell,  and  the  tone  is 
rather  weak.  The  big  Northwestern  crop 
is  the  doubtful  market  feature.  Quite  a 
arge  fraction  of  it  is  still  in  common 
storage  in  Washington  md  Oregon,  and 
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Comments  from  a  Pennsylvania  Woman 

Some  Simple  Needs. — I  read  the  letter 
on  page  1422  which  had  been  reprinted 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I  read,  too, 
the  letter  on  page  1015  by  Mrs.  II.,  from 
Tennessee.  When  I  read  the  first  letter 
I  said,  “Another  poor  soul  with  her  hands 
and  feet  tied.”  Doubtless  she  has  good 
reasons  for  writing  as  she  did,  and  she  is 
not  the  only  one  who  must  endure  the 
dark  side  of  farm  life.  There  are  many 
just  like  her,  and  our  case  is  hopeless. 
But  I  am  willing  to  guarantee  that  if 
her  husband  provided  good  walks  around 
all  the  buildings  and  up  to  the  house,  and 
kept  at  least  a  week’s  supply  of  good 
wood  in  a  good  woodshed  all  the  time,  and 
provided  plenty  of  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  the  house,  she  would  be  well 
and  happy  almost  anywhere. 

A  Contrast. — Perhaps  the  Idaho  hus¬ 
band  does  not  approve  of  reading,  so  wife 
cannot  use  a  minute  here  and  there  to 
improve  her  mind,  for  almost  every  farm 
wife  will  give  up  all  her  own  little  pleas¬ 
ures  rather  than  endure  her  husband’s 
sulks  and  grouches.  No  doubt  she  must 
carry  all  water  in  and  all  wastes  out, 
enough  in  itself  to  get  her  mind  in  a  mood 
to  write  her  letter.  The  Tennessee  writer 
probably  had  husband  or  the  boys  carry 
both,  if  she  does  not  have  it  piped,  thus 
letting  her  read  and  get  her  mind  in  just 
the  right  mood  to  lead  the  prayer  meeting. 
Perhaps  they  own  their  home,  or  have 
money  enough  to  relieve  her  mind  of  the 
worry  of  debt.  The  first  likely  lives  on  a 
rented  farm  with  the  house  full  of  rat 
holes,  broken  window  panes,  doors  with¬ 
out  latches,  broken  steps,  leaky  roof,  no 
walks,  and  old  toru  wall  paper  and  soiled 
paint,  or  perhaps  husband  just  must  have 
all  the  money  there  is  to  keep  up  the 
farm,  stock,  implements  and  machinery, 
and  wife  and  the  house  can  just  keep  up 
themselves.  The  Idaho  woman  is  not  lone¬ 
ly :  she  is  uncomfortable,  overworked  with 
being  compelled  to  do  so  much  unneces¬ 
sary  work.  She  is  unthanked  and  un¬ 
praised.  and  almost  unloved,  and  her  good 
works  all  unnoticed.  The  second  is  in 
her  element;  she  is  a  leader  in  her  own 
little  circle ;  that  in  itself  is  enough  for 
her.  We  cannot  all  be  leaders  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  be,  but  we  want  things 
convenient  in  our  homes  and  want  to  cut 
out  the  unnecessary  work  so  that  we  are 
not  too  weary  or  discouraged  to  go  to 
some  amusement,  if  by  rare  good  fortune 
we  have  a  chance  to  go.  The  second 
writer  goes  to  the  movies  often  when  in 
town,  but  prefers  to  be  in  her  own  yard 
under  a  maple  with  a  book,  seeming  to 
think  that  is  all  that  is  needed  for  others. 
If  she  does  not  need  something  else,  why 
does  she  ever  leave  her  own  home? 

(  rtANOiNG  Conditions. — I  stand  firm¬ 
ly  for  the  Idaho  woman ;  she  is  iu  the 
majority  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  con¬ 
ditions  are  slowly  improving,  and  many 
of  the  real  farmers  are  being  waked  or 
shamed  into  getting  better  and  more  sani¬ 
tary.  conditions  in  their  homes,  bv  men 
coming  from  towns  and  cities  and  buving 
places,  improving  the  houses  and  walks, 
puttng  in  running  water  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  but  the  average  farmer  cau 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  he  cau  spare 
the  money  for  such  things,  though  if  he 
needs  a  spreader  or  hay-loader  or  farm 
stock  of  any  kind,  he  generally  gets  the  j 
money  somehow  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
have  it.  The  farm  husbands  are  kind  and 
good  generally,  but  just  a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  think  more  of  the  farm  than 
the  home.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  most  farmers  will  have  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  the  home,  but  the  question 
is,  can  we  wives  hold  out  long  enough, 
or  if  we  are  still  living  will  we  care  to 
live  any  longer?  After  a  morning  of  car¬ 
rying  water  and  carrying  out  refuse,  stuff¬ 
ing  ratholes,  wading  around  the  buildings 
to  feed  the  different  things,  hunting  for 
a  little  wood  that  I  know  I  cannot  find 
dry.  and  lastly  wading  around  the  hog 
and  calf  pasture  to  see  that  the  frail  fence 
is  still  standing,  by  that  time  it  is  nearly 
noon  and  my  feet  are  soaking  wet  and  I 
feel  free  to  come  iu  and  look  for  a  pair 
of  dry  stockings  that  are  not  nearly  all 
holes,  and  ns  I  sit  on  my  own  little  rocker 
and  take  up  baby  (I  have  five  children 
from  two  to  14  years  of  age  and  they  are 
a  great  help  to  us),  I  think  I  would  ex¬ 
change  our  stock,  farm,  implements, 
house  and  everything  we  have  for  a  three- 
room  house  in  town  with  the  modern 
sanitary  improvements  the  average  town 
woman  has,  in  just  one  minute. 

The  Better  Side. — Other  times  when 
I  come  home  from  church  and  we  have  ! 
had  a  light  Sunday  dinner,  and  I  go  out 
into  the  yard  and  garden  with  husband 
and  the  children,  or  walk  among  the 
flowers  and  trees,  or  along  the  creek  or 
woods,  and  we  see  and  admire  the  won¬ 
ders  and  beauties  of  nature,  I  think  I  am 
surely  a  well-blessed  woman,  and  would 
not  change  places  with  anv  town  person 
for  anything. 

All-around  Work. — I  do  .-ill  the 
things  the  Tennessee  writer  says  she  can 
do,  except  spell,  prepare  and  read  a  paper 
before  the  literary  society,  and  lead  the 
prayer  meeting.  I  also  do  a  few  things  ! 
more  than  she  says  she  cau  do.  I  have 
handled  all  kinds  of  farm  stock,  both  sick 
and  well.  I  can  ride  horseback.  I  can 
hitch  and  drive  a  team  in  almost  any 
kind  of  wagon  or  implement.  I  have 
killed  and  dressed  calves,  hogs,  beeves 
and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  but  not  because 
I  like,  that  kind  of  work ;  I  hate  it.  I 
can  pick  more  berries  than  any  man  or 
woman  who  has  ever  picked  with  us.  I 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Bring  the  WorlcPs  Richest  Plant  Foods  to  Your  Farm 

— Put  Back  the  Fertility  Which  Crops  Take  Out 


Every 

sold 


time  a  crop  of  grain  is 
it  means  fertility  is 
shipped  away  from  your  farm. 

Even  if  crops  are  fed  to  livestock, 
fertility  is  shipped  away  in  the 
blood  and  bo  .es  of  the  animals. 

If  plant-foods  are  not  applied, 
constant  cropping  will  bankrupt 
any  soil’s  fertilitj\  Eventually 
corn  matures  too  slowly.  Pastures  run  down. 
Weeds  appear. 

The  business-like  way  is  to  put  back  each  year 
the  plant  foods  which  crops  extract.  Y-C  Fertil¬ 
izers  are  richer  than  the  richest  soil  Nature  ever 
created.  They  supply  every  soil  and  food  re- 


Fertilizers 


quirement  of  growing  crops. 

To  keep  the  soil  productive,  we 
search  the  earth  to  find  where 
Nature  has  hidden  her  plant-foods. 
They  are  shipped  thousands  of 
miles  to  be  properly  balanced  with 
other  ingredients  and  sent  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  farms.  The  ammoniates  and 
phosphates  that  went  to  form,  first, 
the  hay  and  grain,  and  then  the  blood  and  bone  of 
animals,  is  recovered  and  shipped  back  to  you  in 
bags  of  Y-C  Fertilizers.  Even  the  bones  of  pre¬ 
historic  animals  are  mined  and  put  into  forms  up¬ 
on  which  the  crops  can  feed. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of  V-C  dealers  near  you. 


Virginia 


New  York,  N.  T. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincianati,  Ohio 
Fart  W  ayne,  lad. 
Sh  rereport.  La. 
Rtcbmoid,  Va. 


Carolina  Chemical  Company 


INCORPORATED 

V-C  SALES  OFFICES: 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Alexaadria,  Va. 
Darkam,  N.  C. 
Wiaatoa-Salem,  N,  C. 
Ckarlettea,  S.  C. 


Colombia,  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sara  numb,  Ga. 
Atbeae,  Ga. 
GaiactriQa,  Fit. 


Jacluonrille,  Fit. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montg  ornery,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphb,  Tens. 
Mt.  Pleataat,  Teat 


VIRGINIA^ 

CAROLINA’ 


V-C  Fertilizers 


Farmers 1 Favorite 

Grain  Drills 

Produce  a  maximum  yield  from  every  field.  Have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than  50  years 
and  are  used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world.  Made  in  both  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles  and  every  size.  Distribute  the  seed  evenly  at  a  uniform  depth,  which  gives  each  grain  a 
chance  at  moisture  and  perfect  germination.  No  clogging  or  leaving  empty  furrows.  This 
assures  an  even  stand,  a  full  harvest  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

For  Team  or  Tractor 

Power  Lift  and  Adjustable  HitcH  for  use  with  any  Tractor  can  be  furnished.  Power  lift 
enables  operator  to  raise  or  lower  discs  while  in  motion  without  leaving  seat  of  tractor  by  slightly 
pulling  small  rope.  This  Drill  is  a  great  time  and  labor  saver  to  the  farmer. 

Send  for  The  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog  and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill. 
Strongest  angle  steel  frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  high-carbon  steel; 
double  run  force  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features  of  this  Drill. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc, 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  ^ack-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-.ander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


Big  Things  From  Backyards 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  I  can  hatch 
and  raise  from  my  own  stock  a  cock  like 
the  one  I  sold  to  win  a  first  at  Chicago, 
on  a  back  lot?  Breeders  raising  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds  cannot  do  it.  I  raise  poul¬ 
try  as  a  recreation,  being  a  busy  physi¬ 
cian.  L.  M.  HERRINGTON. 

Pennsylvania. 

No.  not  when  you  consider  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  a  backyard  managed  by  a  front- 
rank  man.  The  backyards  of  life  have 
given  great  things  to  the  world  because 
they  have  enabled  men  to  concentrate 
their  work  and  thought  upon  certain  def¬ 
inite  things.  Most  of  us  try  to  do  too 
much ;  to  fill  up  a  20-acre  field  at  once. 
Better  start  in  the  backyard  and  put  the 
yeast  of  skill  into  your  work  until  it 
breaks  down  the  fence  and  works  out. 
Perhaps  without  knowing  it  this  phys¬ 
ician  watched  aud  studied  his  flock  of 
hens  as  he  would  an  interesting  case.  The 
hens  had  to  follow  his  thought. 

Life  in  the  Wilderness 

v  >  *  .:  *!■*  '  "'.s 

The  bachelor  pioneer  still  constitutes 
the  majority  of.  this,  community,  and  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  complexities  of  agri¬ 
culture.  However,  there  is  hope  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  flourish  here,  for  now  there  is  a 
church  erected,  although  oftener  than  not 
the  parson  constitutes  both  pulpit  and 
pew;  a.  school  a  month  old,  and  a  woman 
dotting  the  country  at  intervals.  The 
pioneer  is  getting  restless,  ready  to  sell 
out  to  a  family  and  move  farther  into  the 
wilderness.  “Getting  too  civilized.”  he 
says.  You  must  not  think  these  fellows 
are  not  readers  and  thinkers :  they  are. 
For  instance,  you  need  not  wade  through 
the  volumes  of  Karl  Marx  to-  find  the 
missing  link  in  the  world-wide  troubles; 
these  fellows  will  show  you  that  link  in 
half  an  hour’s  conversation — if  you  are 
not  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  Most  of 
them  got  their  knowledge  on  the  frosty 
side  of  the  barn.  Wife  and  I  look  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  eagerly  every  mail,  and 
think  it  the  best  yet.  As  families  settle 
here  I  will  try  to  push  this  paper,  al¬ 
though  they  are  coming  slowly.  Some 
would  not  stay  because  there  was  no 
school ;  now  we  have  one.  Others  hesi¬ 
tate  because  our  nearest  doctor  is  a  bit 
over  100  miles  away.  We  have  had  a  mis¬ 
sionary  doctor  for  the  last  two  mouths, 
but  people  here  did  not  take  kindly  to 
him.  They  are  suspicious  of  these  double- 
barrelled  fellows.  He  has  gone  out  from 
among  us.  no  doubt  to  seek  greener  pas¬ 
tures.  We  want  an  M.D.  if  anything,  and 
meanwhile  we  will  continue  the  art  of 
keeping  well  till  there  ai‘e  enough  people 
to  support  a  good  one.  .TonN  M.  smith. 

British  Columbia. 


the  shop  5 V2  days  per  week,  they  have 
“farms  in  embryo,”  i.  e.,  from  three  to 
six  or  even  10  acres,  where  they  spend 
every  available  moment  in  close  contact 
with  Mother  Earth.  These  men.  I  find, 
take  a  keen  interest  in  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  farming,  and  great  pride  in 
their  poultry,  pigs  and  cow  or  two.  They 
are  all  eager  readers  of  the  agricultural 
publications.  One  thing  more  about,  them 
which  makes  them  good,  steady,  stick-to- 
it-and-peg-away  citizens,  every  one  of 
them  has  rooted  deep  down  in  his  system 
the  ambition  and  hope  that  some  day  he 
will  have  a  full-grown  and  adult  farm 
from  whence  he  will  view  the  shop  or 
factory  at  a  distance. 

Trices  here  are  about  as  follows :  For 
chickens  the  butcher  will  pay  25c  per  lb. 
and  sell  them  for  35c ;  hogs  bring  in  the 
market  about  15c  on  foot;  eggs  are  bring¬ 
ing  the  producer  80c,  while  some  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  them  to  con¬ 
sumers  near  Pittsburgh  secure  .$1  a  dozen. 
Butter  is  82c  per  lb.,  and  corn,  which 
did  well  in  this  section,  sells  on  the  cob 
for  $1.50  to  $2  a  double  bushel,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  seller  and  how  anxious  he  is  to 
secure  the  sale.  Some  near  by  have  sold 
and  delivered  fair  corn  for  $1.50  per  bu. 
We  are  continually  striving  by  keeping  all 
the  animals  we  can,  and  by  soiling  crops 
and  liming,  to  bring  our  acres  up  to  the 
maximum  of  production.  Not  enough 
hay  is  raised  to  make  the  same  any  great 
factor  in  these  markets.  Fruit  is  a  poor 
crop  in  this  district,  one  large  orchard 
near  by,  which  has  had  the  best  of  care 
in  pruning,  spraying  and  cover  crops,  hav¬ 
ing  borne  but  one  ci’op  in  nine  years,  aud 
that  nothing  to  brag  of.  One  of  our 
greatest  handicaps,  in  fact,  to  my  mind 
the  greatest,  is  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  roads.  With  the  exception  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  main  arteries  for  auto  travel, 
we  are  still  traveling  over  the  old  yellow 
clay.  Half-hearted  attempts  are  made  to 
patch  the  holes  in  the  clay,  here  and 
there,  but1  they  are  vain  attempts,  and  in 
nowise  permanent.  On  these  poor  roads 
are  fronting  three  and  four-acre  “farm- 
lets”  which  brought  as  high  as  $300  an 
acre  several  years  ago.  But  along  with 
our  other  crops  each  year  we  all  raise 
another  big  crop  of  “hopes.” 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  j.  b.west. 


We  have  the  Fish 

TO  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 
in  their*  fertilizer,  we  announce  that  we  have  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.  If  you 
want  the  genuine,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 

IVRAOe  HAS*' 

REGISTERED 

The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Rocks  and  Reds 

I  have  before  me  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Nov. 
15  with  first  page  article  on  the  world  egg 
record  of  10  famous  Reds,  laying  2.000 
eggs  in  one  year.  The  record  of  these  Red 
hens  is  beaten  right  here  in  Westford, 
Mass.  T  have  11  Plymouth  Rock  liens, 
one  rooster,  that  will  be  on  top.  Mine 
are  not  fancy  stock  at  that ;  all  of  the 
same  breed.  I  never  had  a  live  hen  in  my 
hand  until  five  years  ago.  Here  is  my 
record  for  12  months:  2.501  eggs.  My 
hens  lay  when  all  other  hens  in  the 
neighborhood  are  loafing.  Besides  laying 
this  number  of  eggs  my  hens  raised  30 
chicks  of  their  own  again.  They  are  fed 
a  hot  mash  in  the  morning.  Their  house 
is  open  front,  cleaned  every  day.  and 
everyone  of  the  hens  is  contented  and  sat¬ 
isfied.  Their  food  cost  me  just  $00.  as  I 
have  to  buy  everything.  I  sold  $114 
worth  of  eggs.  My  brother,  who  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  says  the  above  will  not  interest 
you.  Perhaps  not.  but  just  the  same  I 
want  you  to  know  that  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  does  not  like  to  take  a  back  seat  for 
any  Red.  mrs.  sam  rosenberg. 

Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Rosenberg  has  a  fine  flock  of  hens. 
Her  brother  is  wrong — we  are  interested 
in  any  effort  to  improve  stock.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  did  not  get  the  Red  record 
right.  We  stated  that  the  10  Red  hens  of 
Underhills  laid  2,431  eggs  (not  2.000  as 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  has  it).  Then  she  wants 
to  compare  11  Rock  hens  against  the  10 
Reds.  Her  11.  Rocks  laid  2,561  eggs,  or 
233  each.  Ten  of  them,  or  the  same  num¬ 
bers  as  of  the  Reds,  laid  2.330  eggs,  or 
101  le6s  than  the  pen  of  10  Reds.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Rosenberg  will  not  claim 
that  it  takes  11  of  her  excellent  Rocks  to 
beat  the  10  Reds. 


Half  Way  Back  to  Land 

This  immediate  vicinity  is  hardly  what 
one  would  call  a  real  farming  district. 
The  various  industries  in  this  section  have 
made  a  big  drain  on  the  young  men  of 
he  farms  surrounding,  some  of  whom  walk 
from  four  to  six  miles  daily  to  work  in 
the  factories.  We  have,  however,  in  our 
community  quite  a  few  of  those  men,  my¬ 
self  included,  whom  I  consider  fortunate 
in  that,  although  compelled  to  work  in 


More  Dollars  From 

Fewer  Acres 


The  Moline  line  of  Wide  Spread 
Manure  Spreaders  includes  three 
styles,  each  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  work  for  which  it 
is  intended.  Moline  Wide  Spread¬ 
er  No.  38  is  built  with  38  inch 
beater  for  use  with  two  horses.  It 
is  a  very  handy  machine  and  one 
that  can  be  handled  conveniently 
in  tight  places.  ^ 

Where  a  larger  machine  Is  desired 
there  is  the  Moline  No.  50  Spreader 
built  with  50-inch  beater  and  fitted 
with  three-horse  eveners.  Small  farm¬ 
ers  and  truck  gardeners  will  find  the 
third  style  very  satisfactory.  This  is 
known  as  the  Moline  Wagon  Box 
Spreader  and  is  built  in  standard  38- 
inch  width  for  use  with  two  horses. 


No.  39 


Why  be  content  with  meager  profits  when  you  may  have 
more  ?  Why  stand  by  and  let  production  costs  crowd  the 
profit  out  of  farming  ?  Use  a  Moline  Manure  Spreader  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  your  land  and  the  greater  yield  will 
mean  “More  Dollars  From  Fewer  Acres”  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  production  costs. 

MOLINE 

WIDE  SPREAD 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Crain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Crain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
Pitieas  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal  Tractors 


Lowdown,  light  running, 
and  spread  the  manure,  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  over  a  wide  spread.  Excellent 
work  is  assured  through  the  use  of  a 
second  beater  which  cuts  and  tears  the 
manure,  casting  it  well  to  each  side. 
High  grade  materials,  expert  workman¬ 
ship  and  the  most  modern  design  com¬ 
bine  to  make  Moline  Wide  Spread 


Manure  Spreaders  the  most  satisfactory 
machines  to  use  in  building  up  the  soil* 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  your  Moline 
Dealer  about  getting  a  Moline  Spreader 
or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill. 

Nearest  Branches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Baltimore 


SINCE  1865  "MOLINE"  ON  A  FARM  IMPLEMENT  HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  QF  QUALITY 
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Comments  from  a  Pennsylvania  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

have  helped  to  load  and  unload  many 
loads  of  grain,  and  have  helped  to  un¬ 
load  almost  every  load  of  hay  we  have 
used  in  the  last  10  years.  I  have  raised 
thousands  of  chickens  and  hundreds  of 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  I  have  also 
raised  many  nice  calves  and  hogs.  I 
help  pick  up  from  100  to  several  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  each  year.  I  cut  as 
much  corn  in  a  day  as  the  average  man. 
I  pick  apples,  plums  or  peaches  or  grapes 
with  anyone.  I  am  not  an  expert  corn 
husker,  but  I  can  husk  fairly  well  and 
each  year  do  my  share.  I  raise  many 
beautiful  flowers,  both  to  sell  and  give 
away.  I  go  often  to  the  public  market 
seven  miles  away,  and  sell  our  surplus 
garden  and  poultry  produce,  and  as  I 
stand  on  the  curb  I  meet  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
teresting  people,  some  who  are  far  my 
superiors  and  some  who  only  think  they 
are.  I  can  tat,  knit  and  crochet,  and  do 
all  the  sewing  and  mending  for  our  fam¬ 
ily  of  seven ;  I  do  not  make  overalls,  but 
I  have  patched  and  mended  so  many  pairs 
that  I  could  make  a  pair  with  my  eyes 
shut  almost.  I  have  cut  hair  many  times 
and  it  always  looks  all  right  to  others, 
but  not  to  me.  I  have  hunted  and  cut 
my  own  wood  many  times.  We  all  go  to 
Sunday  school  and  church,  2*4  miles 
away,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  have 
many  friends  and  neighbors  who  do  the 
same  things,  and  we  do  not  think  of 
them  as  hard;  it  is  the  unnecessary  things 
we  must  do  that  make  life  hard  for  us. 

I  do  not  strive  to  be  called  a  successful 
farm  woman,  or  an  unsuccessful  one ; 
that  is  the  least  of  my  worry,  but  I  do 
care  to  have  a  good  warm  house,  with 
good  walks,  a  toilet,  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  the  house,  with  a  good  wood¬ 
shed  with  at  least  a  week’s  supply  of  good 
dry  and  green  wood  kept  in  it.  I  know  if 
we  once  get  those  things  the  other  things 
will  come  almost  of  themselves.  I  cannot 
get  used  to  doing  without  water,  or  saving 
it,  or  carrying  it;  those  are  the  things 
that  give  me  the  blues  and  most  annoy 
me.  If  Mrs.  H.  carries  all  the  water  I 
for  use  in  her  family  of  10,  she  is  a  far  1 
more  remarkable  women  than  she  claims 
herself  to  be.  Someone  else  built  these 
old  houses  so  far  away  from  water,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  task  to  pipe  water, 
without  money,  up  hill.  I  have  onlv  lived 
in  five  d'ffe’-ent  farming  sections  and 
those  are  in  Pennsylvania,  but  these  over¬ 
worked  women  are  found  in  them  all. 
Mrs  H.  is  all  right:  she  is  found  in 
nearly  every  community.  She  generally 
has  a  grandma  or  auntie  or  someone  to  do 
all  the  little  things  that  do  not  amount 
to  anything,  such  as  sweep,  wash  dishes, 
mend  a  tittle,  mind  baby,  and  sometimes 
mu  aTJuno11  for  the  boys  while  she  is  out. 
rhe  Idaho  woman  generallv  has  all  those 
little  things  to  do  herself,  and  the  big 
onos  too.  Who  are  the  successful  ones? 
All  this  work  does  not  make  us  successful 
And  why  is  it  necessary?  How  can  we 
change  our  conditions?  MRS.  B.  M.  S. 
Pennsylvania. 


Concentrated  Cider 

On  page  1780  C.  C.  raises  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  the  practieabilitv  of 
concentrating  cider  and  other  fruit  juices 
for  economy  in  storage  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  then  restoring  them  to 
their  original  condition  by  the  addition 
of  water,  when  wanted  for  use.  In  the 
answer,  A.  II.  P.  ignores  the  original 
question,  but  gives  us  a  most  excellent 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  process  of 
manufacture  of  boiled  cider,  which  is  au 
entirely  different  product.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  lias  been  at  work 
upon  this  problem,  but  along  the  lines 
of  concentration  by  freezing,  instead  of 
the  process  mentioned.  It  finds  that  cider 
may  bo  reduced  by  freezing  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  ice  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  and 
then  restored  to  its  original  condition 
by  the  addition  of  water.  This  Inst  is  not 
possible  in  the  case  of  boiled  cider.  It 
Will  possess  an  entirely  different  flavor, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  alteration  in  re¬ 
spect  to  other  qualities.  Rut  it  also 
found  that  the  business  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  conducted  unless  the  plant  can  be 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
ice  during  the  period  that  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unemployed.  By  operating  the 
two  industries  in  conjunction,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  concentrating  cider  by  congelation 
may  be  made  to  return  a  substantial 
profit.  However,  the  department  informs 
me  that  the  selling  of  such  restored  cider 
as  pure  apple  cider  will  conflict  with  the 
pure  food  law.  Rut.  if  correctly  labeled 
and  sold  for  precisely  what  it  is,  there  can 
be  no  objections  of  this  nature. 

I  know  of  no  actual  experiments  having 
been  made  to  determine  the  quality  and 
properties  of  cider  concentrated  by  evap¬ 
oration  at  a  low  temperature.  Rut,  in 
the  matter  of  maple  syrup,  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  is  made,  experiments  on  a  small  scale 
have  demonstrated  that  a  vastly  superior 
product  can  be  had  by  concentrating  the 
sap  in  a  partial  vacuum.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  case  of  sorghum,  as  well  as 
with  cane  and  beet  juice,  and.  reasoning 
from  analogy,  a  similar  result  should  fol¬ 
low  in  the  case  of  cider.  In  the  matter  of 
3  per  cent  maple  sap.  the  cost  of  assem¬ 
bling  in  sufficient  quantity,  combined  with 
the  cost  of  the  plant,  appears  to  make  the 
cost  of  manufacture  by  this  method  some¬ 
what  prohibitive :  but  this  should  not  be 
the  case  when  dealing  with  20  per  cent 
cider,  and  the  experiment  is  well  worth 
trying.  C.  o.  ormsbee. 


Champion  Dependability 
Has  No  Substitute 


MORE  than  half  of 
all  the  manufac¬ 
turers  building  all  types 
of  gasoline  engines,  equip 
their  products  at  their 
factory  with  Champion 
Dependable  Spark  Plugs. 
This  is  your  guide  and 
protection  in  selecting 


spark  plugs  for  your 
car.  There  is  a  Cham- 
pion  Spark  Plug  for  every 
type  of  motor  car,  motor 
truck,  tractor,  motorcy¬ 
cle  and  stationary  en¬ 
gine.  Avoid  substitutes — 
look  for  the  name  “Cham¬ 
pion”  on  the  Insulator. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion  A-44, 
Price  $1.00 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shortage 


As  low  as  X*"’ V 

$10 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 

Hertxler  &  Zook  0  111 / 
Portable  Wood  Onfl 

and  be  snro  of  year  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
tai'l?  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  tor  l  year.  Money  refunded 
5  if  not  satisfactory.  V.' rite  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO..  Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


-Grind  Your  Own  Flour— 1 


Save  the  miller’s  and  dealer’s  profits,  miles  of  hauling  and 
hour*  of  time  by  grinding  all  kinds  of  flour  and  corn  meal  at 
home  in  your  spare  time  with  a 

Howell  Home  Milling  Plant 

Make  any  grade  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
rye,  corn  and  other  cereals — cheaper  and  better  than 
you  can  buy  them.  Big  money  in  grinding  for  your 
neighbors.  The  middlings  and  bran  saved  will  pay  for 
the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

A  miniaturt  flour  mill  built  like  the  large  improved  mills.  Made  in  4  sizes. 

Any  engine  from  2  to  12  b.  p.  will  run  it.  Sold  with  or  without  engine. 

FREE Our  Illustrated  Folder.  Get  your  copy  notv. 


R.  R.  Howell  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

7  Malcolm  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will 
mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid 
Quotas  price,  owar  than  it  costa  you  to  build  homemade atl 
wood  irate.  Can't-Sag  Gates  are  the  only  farm  gates  that  are 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  ANYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

\  Always  hang  straight  and  true. 

Never  aa«.  dra*  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
•  u  oar  o  i?  I?  bolted  between  eight  angle  steel  up¬ 
rights.  Self-locking  hinges — won't  injure  stock — easily 
repaired— outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wire  or  gaapipc  Rates. 

Cost  less  than  any  other  (rates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  free  Catalog  today. 


Nearly 


million 

Can't* 

Gataa 

now  In 


ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  President 


ROWE  MFC.  CO.,  1901  Adams  St., 


this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 

See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

_  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 

— our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES — I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  150  styles.  Also 
Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire— all  at  startling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  teat  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.C91 

Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Grafting  Cherries 

Will  you  tell  me  when  to  cut  cherry 
grafts  and  how  and  where  to  keep  them, 
when  and  how  to  graft  them,  etc.?  I  have 
grafted  almost  all  fruits  but  pit  or  stone 
fruits.  I  have  several  sprouts  I  would 
like  to  graft.  S.  L.  F. 

Augusta,  W.  Va. 

This  grafting  in  no  way  differs  from 
the  method  of  cleft-grafting  apple  or  any 
other  fruit.  However,  there  are  two  slight 
additional  precautions  that  may  well  be 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


wax.  Even  then,  to  make  sure  of  a  se¬ 
cure  job,  I  always  finished  with  a  wrap 
of  a  strip  of  muslin,  passing  one  end  oyer 
the  waxed  end  of  the  stock,  then  wrapping 
to  cover  the  waxed  sides  of  the  cleft,  fas¬ 
tening  the  free  end  of  the  wrap  with  a 
dab  of  wax.  and  finishing  with  a  second 
coat  of  wax  over  the  muslin  on  top,  and 
along  the  cleft  sides,  and  not  neglecting 
to  dab  a  bit  of  wax  on  the  top  ends  of 
the  scions,  making  all  exposed  cut  sur¬ 
faces  absolutely  air  and  water-tight. 

The  stock  should  be  cut  straight  across 
and  smoothed  with  a  knife.  Usually  it  is 
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Handy  Grafting  Tool 


taken.  First,  the  pit  fruits,  especially 
cherries,  have  a  tough  outer  bark  running 
around  the  tree  transversely  to  the  inner 
bark.  To  insure  smooth  edges  to  the  cleft, 
before  cleaving  the  stock,  it  is  well  to  cut 
through  the  bark  on  each  side  with  a  knife 
where  the  cleft  is  to  be.  The  second  pre¬ 
caution  consists  in  care  that  the  frail 
bark  on  the  thin  wedge  of  the  scion  is  not 
stripped  or  injured  in  cutting  same,  or 
inserting  in  cleft.  This  precaution  is  in 
order  in  grafting  any  fruit,  but  the  bark 
on  cherry  is  unusually  frail.  Some  insist 
that  cherries  are  particularly  difficult  to 
graft  successfully,  but  I  have  not  found 
them  so. 

As  to  time  of  cutting  scions,  I  have 
never  cut  and  stored  them  in  advance,  but 
have  always  cut  and  set  them  at  onqp. 
The  work  was  usually  done  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  severe  freezing  weather  and 
the  beginning  of  active  growth  in  the 
Spring,  say  late  in  March  or  early  April 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  However, 
taking  chances,  I  have  successfully  set  ] 
scions  after  the  buds  had  distinctly  swol¬ 
len  and  showed  points  of  greening  between 
the  scales  of  the  buds. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to  .ut 
and  store  scions  in  advance,  they  should 
be  cut  while  perfectly  dormant,  before 
March  1,  should  not  be  handled  while 
frozen,  and  should  be  stored  in  moist  sand 
in  a  cool  cellar,  or  buried  in  a  well- 
drained  spot  on  the  north  side  of  some 
building  until  wanted.  With  scions  held 
in  this  way  the  work  could  be  done  later. 

For  the  general  reader  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  grafting 
seedling  fruit  trees,  or  undesirable  sorts, 
to  choice  varieties,  is  a  fascinating  and 
withal  a  simple  method  of  increasing  the 
home  supply  of  fruit  on  the  average  farm. 
A  lifelong  interest  attaches  to  a  tree  that 
one  has  changed  by  his  own  skill  from  an 
encumbrance  to  a  thing  of  choice  value. 

Having  acquired  this  simple  art.  and 
it  really  is  simple,  a  man  having  chance 
seedling  stocks  of  fruits  or  nuts  about  his 
place,  or  undesirable  varieties,  with  a 
very  little  time  and  effort  can  secure  twigs 
of  the  choicest  varieties,  some  nameless 
and  some  name  unknown,  which  he  may 
chance  to  know  of  in  the  surrounding 
country,  set  them  and  watch  them  as  they 
develop,  in  the  calm  assurance  that  when 
they  come  to  bearing  there  will  be  no 
question  as  to  whether  they  will  prove 
true  to  expectations  or  turn  out  to  be 
something  else. 

At  a  pinch  the  implements  needed  to 
perform  the  work  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  sharp  pocketknife,  a  butcher  knife, 
a  hand  saw.  a  light  mallet  or  short  stick 
ofihard  wood,  and  a  wedge-shaped  stick  of 
hard  wood  with  which  to  pry  the  cleft 
open  to  insert  the  scion ;  also  grafting 
wax  and  stx-ips  of  some  light  material  like 
muslin,  for  wrapping.  A  basket  for  carry¬ 
ing  these  articles  is  a  convenience. 

The  butcher  knife  would  be  used  to 
split  the  stock.  If  any  considerable 
amount  of  work  is  to  be  done,  the  knife 
and  the  wooden  opening  wedge  should  be 
replaced  by  an  implement,  known  as  a 
grafting  iron,  which  can  be  forged  from 
an  old  file  by  any  skilled  blacksmith.  This, 
when  properly  fashioned,  consists  of  a 
blade  about  4  in.  long,  1%  in.  wide  and 
something  less  than  V\  in.  thick  at  the 
back.  From  one  end  there  is  a  projection 
of  3  in.,  ending  in  a  wedge  turned  at 
right  angles,  opposite  the  edge  of  the 
blade.  The  wedge  should  be  about  I  in- 
long,  %  in.  wide  and  U  in.  thick  at  the 
base.  The  other  end  of  the  tool  is  ex¬ 
tended  about  5  in.  for  a  handle  and  ends 
in  a  hook  turned  the  same  direction  as 
the  blade.  The  hook  is  convenient  for 
hanging  on  branches  when  top-working 
large  trees.  A  pruning  saw,  too,  is  more 
convenient  than  a  larger  saw. 

Grafting  wax  is  usually  made  by  melt¬ 
ing  together  rosin,  beeswax  and  tallow. 
Recipes  differ  in  proportions  given,  but 
equal  parts  of  each,  by  weight,  heated  and 
thoroughly  mixed  over  a  slow  fire,  will  be 
found  satisfactory.  This  can  be  poured 
into  cool  water,  and  after  greasing  the 
hands  it  may  be  pulled  and  worked  like 
candy.  In  this  form  many  use  the  wax 
cold,  pressing  and  rubbing  it  into  place. 
Rut  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  wax  to  check  along  the  cleft 
after  a  time  when  applied  in  this  way, 
admitting  air  and  moisture,  so  I  much 
prefer  to  apply  the  wax  in  liquid  form 
with  a  brush.  For  this  purpose  I  had  a 
special  wax-pot  made  on  the  principle  of 
the  double  boiler;  water  in  the  lower  ves¬ 
sel.  the  wax  in  the  upper,  thus  retaining 
heat  and  preventing  the  burning  of  the 


safest  to  saw  off  the  stock  twice;  first  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  point  where  grafts 
are  to  be  set,  and  then  again  at  point 
desired.  This  will  insure  against  torn 

bark. 

The  scions  should  be  prepared  only  as 
they  are  set,  to  avoid  drying  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  tissue.  For  this  work  a  knife  of 
razor  keenness  is  of  prime  importance ; 
for  any  tearing  of  the  bark  tissue,  instead 
of  clean  cutting,  reduces  the  chances  of 
success.  The  scions  should  be  cut  from 
healthy,  vigorous  twigs,  of  last  year’s 
growth.  There  should  not  be  more  than 
three  buds  to  a  scion,  and  two  are  prob¬ 
ably  better.  The  lowest  of  these  should 
be  just  a  little  above  the  wedge  of  the 
scion,  and  of  course  on  the  outside  when 
set.  The  wedge  of  the  scion  should  be 
from  iy2  to  2  in.  long,  tapering  evenly 


to  not  quite  a  knife  edge  point,  and 
should  be  just  a  trifle  thicker  on  the  outer 
side  than  on  the  inner. 

With  the  stock  cut  and  smoothed  and 
the  scions  prepared,  we  are  ready  to 
insert  them.  The  cleft  6hould  not  be 
split  deeper  than  necessary  to  receive  the 
scions  The  wedge  tool  is  then  inserted 
and  the  cleft  pried  open  so  that  the  scions 
may  be  slipped  easily  and  accurately  into 
place.  Here  is  the  most  critical  point  of 
the  operation.  The  union  of  the  stock 
and  scion  can  only  take  place  along  the 
line  where  bark  and  wood  join,  hence  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference 
in  thickness  of  the  bark  of  stock  and 
scion.  As  this  line  is  not  in  view,  the 
adjustment  depends  on  the  judgment  of 
the  operator.  The  easiest  method  of  get¬ 
ting  a  nice  adjustment  is  to  set  the  scions 
nearly  even  with  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stock,  and  then  easing  the  grip  of  the 
cleft  stock  with  the  wedge  tool,  press  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  firmly  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  wedge  of  the  scion,  thus  forcing 
it  slightly  inward  and  securing  a  long 
contact  on  the  line  of  union.  In  fact,  if 
rightly  done,  it  is  possible  to  insure  the 
crossing  of  this  line  at  two  points,  for 
sighting  along  the  bark  line  of  a  scion 
prepared  in  wedge-shape  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  line  is  slightly  curved,  bending 
outward  at  the  middle. 

Just  a  little  of  the  cut  surface  of  the 
wedge  of  the  scion  should  show  above  the 
stock,  as  it  will  grow  over  the  stock  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  set  too  low.  Two  scions,  one 
on  each  side,  are  set  on  a  stock.  Four 
may  be  set  on  a  cross  cleft  on  a  large 
stock,  but  this  is  hardly  ever  advisable, 
as  it  is  better  to  graft  branches  rather 
than  the  main  limbs  or  trunk  of  a  good- 
sized  tree.  In  top-working  sizable  trees  it 
is  best  to  graft  only  some  of  the  branches, 
working  the  rest  the  following  year,  or  if 
enough  has  been  set  to  insure  a  good  head 


January  10,  1920 

the  remaining  branches  may  be  pruned 
out  the  following  Winter. 

Florida.  d.  l.  hartman. 


Cherries  for  the  Cold  Sections 

At  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been 
running  a  test  on  varieties  of  fruit  for 
about  10  years  to  find  the  best  varieties 
for  the  extremely  cold  sections  of  the 
country.  The  old  proverb,  “Plant  a  sour 
cherry  if  planting  one  tree,  then  try  a 
sweet  one  if  that  lives,”  has  worked  out  to 
perfection  here.  The  altitude  is  1.500  ft. 
and  the  season  as  short  as  any  place  in 
New  York  State.  Both  sweet  and  sour 
varieties  were  planted,  and  at  present  the 
results  are  striking.  Not  a  sweet  cherry 
tree  is  alive,  though  we  planted  all  the 
main  varieties,  including  Black  Tartarian 
and  Napoleon.  Nearly  all  the  stocks  are 
growing  finely,  showing  that  it  is  the 
sweet  cherry  hud  itself  which  is  not  hardy. 

The  sour  cherries  are  doing  well,  and 
produce  good  crops.  The  trees  have  not 
been  injured  in  the  least  by  the  cold  Win¬ 
ters.  We  find  the  Richmond  for  early, 
Montmorency  for  main  crop  and  English 
Morello  for  late  all  do  nicely,  and  can  be 
recommended  for  the  coldest  sections. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y.  t.  n.  townsend. 


“But  weren’t  you  afraid  of  those  In¬ 
dians  in  the  remote  regions  of  Oklahoma?” 
asked  the  gentle  old  lady  whose  knowledge 
of  other  peoples  was  limited.  “I  certainly 
was,”  replied  her  traveled  nephew.  “Why, 
I  wouldn’t  even  look  at  their  oil  options, 
let  alone  invest  in  them.” — Kansas  City 
Times. 

“Who  is  the  fellow  who  is  kicking  so 
strenuously  about  two  cents  advance  on 
a  quart  of  milk?  His  laugauge  is  terri¬ 
ble.”  “He’s  the  man  who  just  paid  .$10 
for  a  quart  of  liquor.” — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


200Homes 

Made  Comfortable  because  Mrs  Gouter 

had  such  perfect  results  from  her  N.  P.  Sterling 

John  H.  Westerman,  the  Sterling  Dealer  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  in  1916  sold  an  N.  P.  Sterling 
Furnace  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Couter.  Their  house  had  long  been  heated  with  stoves  and 
had  a  low  cellar  under  only  a  portion  of  it  in  which  they  stored  their  apples,  winter  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.  Mrs.  Couter  was  tired  of  uneven  heat  and  the  constant  care  of  her  stoves,  so  Mr. 
Westerman  came  to  her  rescue.  Said  he  coukTinstall  a  furnace  in  their  cellar  by  cutting  only 
one  hole  in  the  floor,  heat  the  entire  house  evenly,  and  yet  keep  the  cellar  cool  for  storage 

purposes.  .  . 

The  N.  P.  was  installed.  Friends  and  neighbors  dropped  in  to  call  and  after  enjoying  the 
solid  comfort  of  her  well  heated  home  and  hearing  how  easy  and  economical  it  was  to  run 
the  N.  P.,  went  to  see  Mr.  Westerman  with  the  result  that  during  1919  alone  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  homes  in  and  about  Walden  were  equipped  with  the 


A 
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THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 

This  furnace  made  good  in  Walden  because  it  did  its  work  satisfactorily  wherever  installed.  Year  after  year 
more  N.  P.’s  went  into  service  because  others  proved  satisfactory  the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that. 
The  N.  P.  will  make  good  in  your  home  too  because  it  is  scientifically  designed  by  heating  experts  to  deliver 
the  most  heat  from  the  least  fuel  and  deliver  it  where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it. 

Look  at  the  small  diagram  and  you  will  see  why. 

A.  Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion  and  saving  fuel, 

B.  Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing 
around  it  more  quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with 
less  fire. 

C.  Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air 
flow  very  swiftly  into  and  through  the  heating 
chambers  D,  and  then  pours  it  out  with  great 
force  through  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling 
features. 

Here  are  some  others:  a  cool  cellar*  feed  door  large  enough  for 
chunks  of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used),  special  fire 
pot  if  natural  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and 
gas  proof  joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  today  for  the  free  booklet  giving  the  de¬ 
tails  about  the  N.  P.  and  also  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

Remember  70  years  of  experience  in  building  Ranges  and  Heaters 
is  back  of  every  N.  P. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Sterling  Range 
The  Range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  a  single  hod  of  coal 
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What  the  National  Grange  Stands  For 

as  Expressed  at  Its  Recent  Meeting 

Part  II. 

“The  farmer  is  interested  in  his  produce 
up  to  the  point  where  lie  disposes  of  it. 
and  in  order  to  protect  his  economic 
interest  he  must  see  to  it  that  he 
names  and  gets  a  price  for  his  products 
which  will  give  him  a  fair  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit.”  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
manipulation  and  distribution — work  per¬ 
formed  by  persons  other  than  farmers — 
is  a  problem  for  persons  other  than  farm¬ 
ers  to  settle — a  consumer’s  problem,  in 
which  the  farmer’s  only  interest  is  that 
of  the  good  citizen,  and  not  a  class  in¬ 
terest,  which  has  so  long  been  assumed. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  future 
policy  of  the  Grange  will  be  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  educational  and  business  activi¬ 
ties  in  developing  a  more  intelligent  and 
balanced  production  of  farm  products,  in 
locating  and  developing  profitable  markets 
for  the  same  on  a  co-operative  basis,  and 
the  placing  of  farming  generally  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  productive  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  program  as  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange  under  the  leadership  of 
the  new  National  Master.  S.  .T.  Lowell, 
of  New  York,  reads :  "We  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  the  farmer  must  have 
a  voice  in  making  the  price  on  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  labor,  believing  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  depreciation  in  the 
number  of  farm  homes  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  failed  to  co-operate  in  the  selling  of 
our  products.  In  buying  and  selling  co¬ 
operatively  many  sections  and  many  un¬ 
dertakings  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  these  direc¬ 
tions.  _  Every  Subordinate  Grange  should 
have  its  business  agent,  alive  and  alert, 
studying  conditions  and  co-operating  with 
other  agents  of  the  county,  making  a 
strong  unit  of  the  county;  the  county 
units  combining  in  making  the  State  the 
great  clearing  house  for  furnishing  sup¬ 
plies  and  marketing  produce ;  the  States 
uniting  through  the  National  Grange,  or 
men  chosen  by  it,  until  the  farming  in¬ 
dustry  shall  act  as  one  man.” 

Important  Resolutions. — In  addition 
to  its  action  on  the  foregoing  matters,  the 
National  Grange  went  on  record  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  returning  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  private  ownership  without  delay  ; 
of  the  sale  of  government-built  ships  to 
private  owners,  and  of  the  operation  of 
yards  and  ships  by  private  capital,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  strongest  possible  government 
control  to  protect  the  public  against  dis¬ 
crimination  and  exploitation.  It  also 
opposed  military  domination  in  any  form 
and  favored  better  physical  instruction 
instead  of  compulsory  military  training. 
It  favored  imprisonment  for  all  profiteers 
in  food  and  other  necessities  of  life; 
opposed  government  price-fixing  iu  any 
form  ;  opposed  laud  reclamation  schemes 
and  subsidies  of  all  kinds ;  defended  land 
banks  against  taxation  of  their  bonds; 
pleaded  for  more  land  ownership  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  farm  tenantry;  sounded 
a  strong  note  for  the  conservation  of 
national  resources ;  deplored  the  narrow 
governmental  policy  in  administering  the 
vocational  educational  bill ;  urged  that 
rural  school  courses  fit  for  life  on.  the 
farm  and  not  away  from  it ;  and  voted 
against  affiliating  with  other  existent 
farm  organizations  of  a  national  or  semi¬ 
national  character. 

The  Grange  Stand. — The  National  ! 
Grange  summarized  its  position  as  fol-  I 
lows:  “It  ie  the  firm  determination  of 
the  Grange  to  continue  to  afford  a  dis-  i 
tinct  leadership  for  agriculture  and  to  | 
serve  farm  interests  along  the  broad  pol-  i 
icy  which  it  has  always  maintained, 
rather  than  tying  up  to  other  organiza-  j 
tions  and  thus  be  compelled  to  adjust 
its  policies  to  their  wishes;  to  declare 
emphatically  that  certain  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  present  time  are  up  to 
the  consumer,  and  that  it  is  not  part  of 
the  farmer’s  business  to  try  to  solve  them 
all.  but  rather  to  attend  strictly  to  his 
own  end  of  the  job  and  to  apply  his  ef¬ 
forts  there  as  never  before ;  to  refuse  to 
entangle  the  Grange  or  the  farmers  with 
the  unreasonable  present  demands  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  or  to  join  forces  with  any 
of  the  radical  tendencies  of  the  present 
time;  and  to  make  a  nation-wide  appeal 
to  farmers  everywhere  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Grange  and  to  strengthen  its 
hands  to  do  for  agriculture  the  things  j 
that  need  so  imperatively  doing  in  the  , 
near  future;  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  ' 
fact  that  while  legislative  and  financial 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  more  satisfactory 
agriculture  constitute  a  legitimate  part  of 
Grange  work,  nevertheless  a  greater  duty 
lies  now  as  ever  in  educating  and  elevat¬ 
ing  rural  people  and  in  assisting  them  to 
become  dependable,  forward-looking  and 
achieving  American  citizens.”  Tt  is  on 
this  basis  that  the  Grange  is  going  iyto 
an  intensive  campaign  for  membership, 
the  success  of  which  will  without  doubt 
depend  on  what  it  actually  accomplishes 
far  the  farmer  and  his  family  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way.  E. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Mussel-bed  and  Sea¬ 
weed 

What  is  the  value  of  mussel-bed  and  I 
seaweed  for  fertilizing  purposes?  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience.  s.  s. 

The  requirement  that  the  information 
must  come  from  actual  experience  cuts  us 
out.  and  we  must  turn  this  over  to  some 
of  our  seashore  farmers.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  tell  us. 


IT’S  the  same  old  story — there 
is  never  enough  manure  to  go 
round.  Every  year  the  supply 
runs  out  before  all  the  fields  are 
covered. 

Supplement  manure  with  fertilizer 
and  make  the  manure  go  farther. 
You  can  cover  more  ground  and 
get  better  results.  Manure  is  good, 
but  is  not 
wellbalanced 
in  plantfood. 

By  supple¬ 
menting  it 
with  proper 
fertilizer  you 
make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration 
for  any  crop 
you  wish  to 
grow. 


Fertilizer  supplies  in  available  form 
the  additional  plantfoods  which 
must  be  brought  to  the  farm.  Use 
it  with  manure  and  increase  your 
profits. 

Write  to  day  for  our  booklet, 
“More  Plantfood  for  More 
Corn".  You  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  helpful  little  book;  also 

one  of  our 
Automatic 
Formula 
Finders, 
which  will 
help  you  to 
select  the 
right  fertili¬ 
zer  for  each 
crop.  Both 
are  free  for 
the  asking. 


“High  Analysis”  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One  of  These  Will  Fit  the  Conditions  on  Your  Farm 
The  figures  represent  percentages  of  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 

For  sandy  and  loamy  soils,  and  all  worn  soils, 
especially  where  the  manure  supply  is  short — 

2-10-6  or  2-10-4  or  2-12-2 

For  use  on  clay  loams  or  other  soils  which 
contain  plenty  of  potash  — 

2-12-0 

For  use  where  the  soil  has  plenty  of  available 
ammonia;  where  plenty  of  manure  is  used; 
where  legumes  are  plowed  under  — 

0-10-8  or  0-12-4  or  0-12-2  or  0-16-0 


SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 


of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 


CHICAGO 

1732  Lumber  Exchange  Building 


BALTIMORE 

1032  Stock  Exchange  Building 


Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  andfrequentcultivation  are  necessary  to  the  productionof  maximum 
crops.  Planet  Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their 
superior  design,  scientific  construction.  They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier 
and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed  fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  docs  the 
work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and  easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 


No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that  are  wonderful 
weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  the  growing  crops. 
The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  save  much  time 
in  late  work  when  plants  are  large  o*  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work. 
Crops  are  straddled  till  30  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  4 


Free  72-page  Catalog  Shows  tools  doing  actual 
larm  and  garden  work  and  describes  over  SS 

- w  Planet  Jrs.  including  Seeders, 

Wheal- Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 
#2B>  Ju.  I  Jh  Harrows,  Orchard.  Beet  and 
/  h  Pivot- Wheel  Riding  Cultiva- 
I*.  3  tors.  If  rite  for  it  today. 


S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1107V 
Philadelphia 


-  —  -a 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


KILL 
RATS 

NEW  WAY 

In  France,  the  world's  most  famous  laboratory 
lias  discovered  a  germ  that  kills  rats  and  mice 
by  science.  Absolutely  safe.  Cannot  possibly 
harm  human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets. 
Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS— FREE  BOOK 

Get  our  Interesting  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  DANYSZ  VIRUS  and  how  to 
obtain  some.  Address,  G.  E.  VIRUS  LIMITED. 
152  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


FARM  WAGONS 

or  low  wheels— 
or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  color*  fren 

Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  Si..  Quincy,  III. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  Nkw- Yorker  | 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLaNO,  General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th St..  NewYorkCityl 
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Big  Helps  to  a  Bigger 
Farm  Income 


EVERY  BUSHEL  produced  now  adds  more 
to  the  farm  income  than  two  bushels  under 
normal  conditions.  Prices  for  farm  products 
are  likely  to  remain  high.  Every  farmer  has  the 
opportunity  to  increase  his  income  by  better  plan¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  better  methods,  to  keep  down 
the  cost  per  bushel  by  making  his  acres,  his  labor 
and  his  equipment  produce  more.  To  help  you 
do  this,  we  offer  free  our  "How-to-get-a-Crop”  books, 
each  dealing  with  a  special  crop. 

These  handy,  little  books  are  crammed  full  of  valuable 
information.  They  tell  about  seed  selection,  seed  treatment 
aud  seeding, —  diseases,  enemies  and  spraying, —  soils,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  harvesting  and  marketing.  They  are  different  from  other 
crop  books.  Every  farmer  should  have  them.  What  crops  do 
you  grow?  Send  for  the  books  which  interest  you.  Use 
the  coupon. 


Use  A-A-C-  Fertilizers 


and  secure  maximum  crop  yields.  They  are  specialized  ferti¬ 
lizers  made  to  supply  plant  food  in  the  right  forms  for  different 
crops.  There  are  special  fertilizers  supplying  plant  food  in 
the  right  forms  for  corn  and  grain,  potatoes  and  vegetables, 
and  other  crops.  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  are  made  of  high-grade 
available  materials  selected  on  the  basis  of  many  years  of  actual 
field  results. 

- - —  USE  THIS  COUPON  c— 

Please  send  me  the  books  checked  (X).  I  expect  to 
nse . tons  of  fertilizer. 


Name 
P.  0... 


.County.. 


State. 


[]  How  to  get  a 
I  How  to  get  a 
I  How  to  get  a 
I  How  to  get  a 
I  How  to  get  a 
I  How  to  get  a 
U  How  to  get  a 


Crop  of  Corn 
Crop  of  Wheat 
Crop  of  Potatoes 
Crop  of  Tomatoes 
Crop  of  Beans 
Crop  of  Tobacco 
Crop  of  Cotton 

I  I  How  to  get  the 


I  How  to  get  a  Crop  of  Oats 
I  How  to  get  a  Crop  of  Cabbage 
I  How  to  get  a  Crop  of  Onions 
H  How  to  get  a  Crop  of  Hay 
H  How  to  get  a  Crop  of  Clover 
I  How  to  get  a  Crop  of  Alfalfa 
I  How  to  get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers 
Most  from  the  Garden 


See  the  A.  A.  C.  agent  in  your  section  in  regard  to  your  requirements. 

If  no  agent  is  near,  ask  for  the  agency  yourself. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Charleston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbia 


Please  Address  Office 


Detroit  New  York 

Jacksonville  Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles  St.  Louis 
Montgomery  Savannah,  Etc. 

Located  Nearest  to  You 


Fertilizer  is  highly  concentrated.  It  is  many  times 
richer  than  manure.  It  must  be  applied  properly. 

When  planting  by  hand,  the  fertilizer  should  be 
well  covered  by  the  soil  or  thoroughly  mixed  with 
it.  before  the  seed  is  dropped. 

If  applied  by  machine  select  one  that  mixes  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil  thoroughly.  Some  com 


planters  have  a  special  attachment  for  mixing  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil.  If  you  have  one,  be  sure 
to  attach  it.  ' 

If  fertilizer  is  applied  broadcast,  sow  it  evenly. 
Fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  to  grass  or  grain 
that  is  moist.  Apply  around,  and  not  on,  other 
plants. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEliP 


DOMESTIC. — Twelve  barrels  of  “whis¬ 
key”  made  in  The  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
caused  the  death  of  122  persons  at  Spring- 
field.  Chicopee  Falls  and  Holyoke,  Mass., 
and  10  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  critical  illness  of  scores  of  others, 
according  to  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  who  were  put  on  the  case  Dec. 
26.  The  “whiskey”  was.  made  chiefly  of 
wood  alcohol  and  sold  for  $12,000.  which 
was  to  be  divided  among  four  men.  the 
agents  learned.  Thirty-two  men  are  un¬ 
der  arrest  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
into  the  purchase,  shipment  and  sale  of 
the  wood  alcohol  “whiskey.”  Six  of  these 
men  are  held  in  New  York  City.  Two 
other  New  Yorkers  not  identified  with  the 
Connecticut  Valley  massacre  are  being 
held  upon  suspicion  of  having  sold  the 
stuff  to  four  unfortunates  here,  all  four 
of  whom  are  dead.  The  New  Yorkers  are 
held  on  technical  charges  of  having  vio¬ 
lated  the  war  time  prohibition  laws. 

Four  men  were  dead  at  Chicago  Dec.  26 
from  drinking  wood  alcohol  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  whiskey  on  Christmas  Day. 

Constitutionality  of  a  State  law  de¬ 
signed  to  curtail  use  of  foreign  languages 
’n  Nebraska  schools  as  an  Americaniza¬ 
tion  measure  was  upheld  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  Dec.  26.  The  law,  which 
applies  to  all  public,  private,  parochial 
and  denominational  schools  in  the  State, 
provides :  That  foreign  languages  shall 
not  be  employed  in  giving  instruction  on 
any  subject  to  pupils  below  the  ninth 
grade.  That  foreign  languages  may  be 
taught  in  the  ninth  and  higher  grades. 
The  court  holds  that  the  act  docs  not 
prohibit  teaching  of  moral  and  religious 
matters  in  languages  other  than  English. 
The  law  had  been  attacked  by  churches 
whose  attorneys  charged  that  its  opera¬ 
tion  would  interfere  with  religious  liberty. 

Increased  freight  rates,  generally  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  23  to  27  per  cent  over 
uresent  rates,  will  follow  the  return  of 
railroads  to  private  ownership  on  March 
1.  Chicago  railroad  officials  asserted  Dec. 
26.  Passenger  rates,  however,  will  not 
he  raised,  officials  agreed.  No  immediate 
change  in  service  will  be  felt,  it  was  said, 
but  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of 
equipment  to  bring  the  roads  up  to  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  country  will 
be  ordered  at  once. 

Fire  which  started  Dec.  29  in  the 
machine  shop  of  Flight  A.  Ninety-sixth 
Aero  Squadron.  Douglas,  Ariz..  burned 
two  persons  seriously  and  destroyed 
equipment  estimated  as  worth  $100,000. 
All  airplanes  in  proximity  to  the  fire  were 
saved.  Airmen  were  prevented  from  fight¬ 
ing  the  flames  by  the  explosion  of  250 
aerial  bombs  as  well  as  gasoline  and  oil 
containers. 

Platinum  valued  at  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000  was  stolen  Dec.  28  by  bur¬ 
glars  who  jimmied  the  door  of  the  vault 
:n  the  plant  of  the  Roessler  &  Ilasslacher 
Chemical  Company,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Tn  addition,  a  quantity  of  platinum  ores 
and  salts  was  also  taken,  but  the  value 
of  this  is  not  known.  All  of  the  metal 
had  been  stored  in  pigeonholes  of  the 
vault. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  whiskey 
concealed  in  a  carload  of  hay  in  transit 
across  the  border  at  Vaneeboro.  Me.,  from 
New  Brunswick  were  seized  Dec.  28  by 
a  United  States  customs  officer.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  seizure  of  liquor 
ever  made  on  the  Canadian-Maine  border. 

Two  suits  for  $51,660.84  damages  were 
begun  in  the  Federal  Court  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  Dec.  29  against  the  two  New  Or¬ 
leans  chapters  of  the  Longshoremen’s 
Union  because  of  the  refusal  of  long¬ 
shoremen  to  unload  the  steamships  Indier 
and  Amsteldiik.  laden  with  fertilizer,  un¬ 
less  their  demands  for  90  cents  an  hour 
were  granted.  The  plaintiffs  are  agents 
of  the  Holland-America  Steamship  Line. 
The  longshoremen,  the  agents  stated,  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour, 
claiming  the  nature  of  the  cargo  war¬ 
ranted  an  increase  over  the  wage  agreed 
upon  under  the  recent  award  of  the 
National  Adjustment  Board. 

Three  exhausted  and  half  frozen  men, 
sole  survivors  of  the  crew  of  29  of  the 
Belgian  steamship  Anton  Van  Driel,  were 
brought  to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Dec.  30  on 
the  steamship  Ingraham.  For  two  days 
and  three  nights  the  men  had  clung  to 
the  wreck  of  their  ship  as  it  lay  on  the 
rocks  that  barred  the  entrance  to  St. 
Mary’s  Bay.  The  rescue  of  the  three  sur¬ 
vivors  was  accomplished  by  the  Ingraham 
against  tremendous  odds.  The  spot  where 
the  wreck  occurred  is  a  mass  of  rocks  and 
ledges  extending  far  to  sea  at  the  foot  of 
precipitous  cliffs.  Attempt  after  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  the  wreck,  and  it  was 
only  after  hours  of  effort  and  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  their  lives  that  men  of 
the  Ingraham  reached  the  three  survivors. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Wilson 
ordered  Dec.  26  that  the  seven  former 
German  liners  now  in  New  Yrork  harbor, 
which  have  been  in  army  transport  serv¬ 
ice,  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain,  to 
which  nation  they  were  allotted  by  the 
armistice  terms.  The  President’s  decision 
was  based  on  a  recommendation  of  the 
State  Department.  It  was  understood 
that  the  ships  had  been  held  by  the  United 
States  pending  settlement  of  an  American 
claim  for  the  12  oil  tankers  taken  from 
Germany  and  now  retained  by  Great 
Britain.  The  State  Department  urged 
that  the  claims  be  settled  independently. 
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The  eighth  ship  of  the  group,  the  Im- 
perator,  already  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  British  and  is  being  operated  by  the 
Cunard  Line. 

Organized  labor,  represented  by  leaders 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
four  railway  brotherhoods  aud  the  10  in¬ 
ternational  railway  unions  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  went  on  record  Dec.  29 
as  opposing  not  only  the  labor  clause  in 
the  Cummins  railroad  hill  with  its  anti¬ 
strike  provision,  but  the  President’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  returning  the  roads  to  private 
ownership  as  well. 

United  States  Senator  Hiram  W.  John- 
sod.  of  California,  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  South  Dakota  Dec.  30  an 
announcement  ■  of  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination.  He 
will  be  an  independent  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  indorsement  at  the  South  Dakota 
primaries  in  March.  Senator  Johnson’s 
petition  announced  that  his  paramount 
issue  will  be  American  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  justice  with  law 
and  order.  William  Grant  Webster,  of 
New  York  City,  filed  an  individual  peti¬ 
tion  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the 
Republican  indorsement  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Farmers’  Short  Course  to 
be  held  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Ind.,  Jan.  12-16.  the  following  State  as¬ 
sociations  and  State  shows  will  be  held  : 
Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Association,  Jan. 
14.  1920;  Indiana  Home  Economies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Jan.  15,  1920;  Indiana  State 
Dairy  Association,  Jan.  15-16,  1920; 
Indiana  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association. 
Jan.  15,  1920;  Indiana  Sheep  Breeders’ 
and  Feeders’  Ass  ns..  Jan.  16,  1920; 

Indiana  Angus  Breeders’  Association. 
Jan.  15.  1920;  Indiana  Shorthorn 

Breeders’  Association.  Jan.  15,  1920; 
Indiana  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association. 
Jan.  16,  1920;  Indiana  IIolstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  Jan.  16,  1920;  Indiana 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Jan.  16,  1920.  The 
State  Corn  Show  which  offers  premiums 
for  corn,  wheat  and  oats  will  be  held  by 
the  Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Association. 
Write  to  G.  I.  Christie,  secretary,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  for  premium  list.  An  Apple 
Show  will  be  staged  by  the  Purdue  Horti¬ 
cultural  Students.  Premium  list  may  be 
secured  from  L.  L.  Newland,  secretary. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  A 
Ham  and  Bacon  Show  will  be  held  by 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of 
the  University.  The  purpose  of  this  show 
is  to  exhibit  home-cured  meats  and  to 
arouse  interest  in  developing  better  prac¬ 
tices  along  these  lines.  Write  to  F.  G. 
King.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
for  premiym  list. 

Effective  Dcct  28.  the  Candian  Wheat 
Board  has  ordered  that  the  price  of  Mani¬ 
toba  wheat  to  mills  in  Canada  be  raised 
from  $2.30  per  bushel  to  $2.36  per  bushel, 
in  store  at  terminal  elevators  at  Fort 
William  or  Port  Arthur.  Another  regu¬ 
lation  increased  the  maximum  wholesale 
price  of  Government  standard  Spring 
wheat  flour  from  $10.90  per  barrel  to 
$13.15  per  barrel  basis,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
Montreal.  In  connection  with  the  above 
advances  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour 
James  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wheat  Board,  stated  that  in  order 
that  the  consuming  public  may  have  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  supply  of  cheaper  flour  in 
the  United  States  permits  will  be  issued 
for  import  of  the  American  product. 

Fixing  a  retail  price  on  fresh  eggs  at 
50  cents  a  dozen  by  the  county  fair  price 
commission  caused  retail  grocers  at  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kan.,  to  announce  that  they  will  have 
no  eggs  for  sale  after  the  price  becomes 
effective  January  2.  They  declare  they 
cannot  buy  them  for  that  price.  Produce 
dealers  state  they  will  ship  their  eggs 
to  other  points. 

The  State  of  New  South  Wales,  Austra¬ 
lia.  has  made  available  for  repatriated 
soldiers  6.000.000  acres  of  land,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Minister  for  Lands 
Ashford.  About  4.0(H)  former  service  men 
will  have  been  placed  in  settlement.  Com¬ 
prised  in  the  available  area  are  1,620 
crown  lands  in  the  central  and  eastern 
divisions,  128  in  the  western  division,  375 
in  the  irrigation  regions,  1,475  resumed 
under  Government  acts  and  850  for  in¬ 
tense  culture.  Up  to  date  upward  of 
$15,000,000  worth  of  property  has  beeu 
approved  for  purchase  as  part  of  the 
repatriation  scheme. 


The  most  important  farm  product  now 
is  milk,  which  is  being  sold  to  receiving 
stations  at  $4.63  for  4  per  cent  test.  Those 
shipping  direct  to  Philadelphia  are  re¬ 
ceiving  9c  per  qt„  less  freight.  Eggs 
around  80c  per  doz. ;  hogs  from  18  to  20c 
per  lh.,  dressed ;  corn,  which  was  a  fairly 
good  crop,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  good  veal  calves, 
around  19c.  The  business  outlook  for  the 
farmer  is  not  very  good,  as  rnillfeeds  are 
steadily  advancing,  and  farmers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  no  more  for  their  products.  For 
butchering  cattle  8c  per  lb.  is  the  high 
price,  with  hardly  any  buyers,  while  fresh 
cows  are  selling  around  $150  to  $200. 
Fresh  eggs  are  hard  to  sell  for  80c.  Most 
of  the  farmers  are  starting  to  think. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  j.  s. 


“Are  your  farm  hands  keeping  busy?” 
“Yes,”  replied  Farmer  Corutossel.  "I 
don’t  see  how  they  stand  it.  Besides  do¬ 
ing  some  work  on  the  farm  they  hold 
meetings,  lasting  eight  and  10  hours  a 
day,  deciding  on  whether  they  are  doing 
too  much  work.” — Washington  Star. 
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The  New  Roller  -  Bearing  Tight -Bottom 

International 


Spreader  Is  Now  Ready  and 

Invites  Your  Critical  Inspection! 


New 


Different 


Better 


Run  Your  Eyes  Over  These  Bang-Up  Features: 


Roller  Bearings 

Roller  bearings  at  seven  points — 
the  only  spreader  so  equipped. 

Double  Ratchet  Drive 

Walking  beam  transmission  from 
main  axle  eccentric  and  extra 
large  ratchet  wheel  give  easy, 
strong,  steady  feed.  Box  tapered 
to  eliminate  friction  on  box  sides. 
Six  feed  speeds. 

Center-Pivot  Axle 

Oscillating  front  axle,  auto-type, 
permitting  short  turn.  No  pole 
whipping. 


Power — Both  Wheels 

Power  is  transmitted  from 
both  ends  of  the  rear  axle — 
beaters  and  wide  -  spread 
driven  from  one  wheel  and  the 
manure  feed  from  the  other. 

Wheels  Track 

Rear  wheels  track  with  the 
front  wheels,  lightening  draft. 

Tight  Bottom 

There  is  no  clogging,  jamming 
apron,  because  the  spreader 
has  a  tight  bottom.  Spreads 
anything. 


Two  Beaters 

Handles  good  substantial  loads 
easily,  because  two  all-steel 
beaters  with  chisel-pointed  square 
teeth  work  from  both  top  and 
bottom  of  the  load. 

Wide-Spread 

The  spiral  wide-spread  behind  the 
beaters  gives  the  manure  a  third 
beating,  and  spreads  it  finely  and 
uniformly  beyond  the  wheels. 

Steel  Frame 

An  all-steel  main  frame  —  wood 
box  sides  hold  only  the  load. 


THE  new  International  —  made  in  two  sizes  —  is  unquestionably  the  best 
spreader  value  on  the  market  today,  and  when  you  consider  it  in  connection 
with  its  price,  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  all  others  that  it  is  bound  to  prove  the 
big  sensation  of  1920.  Place  your  order  early.  For  further  information 
send  your  name  and  address  to — 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  »nc. 


USA 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


What  is  the  matter  icith  the  Hope 
Farm  Red  hens  in  the  neio  egg-laying 
contest? 

I  wish  I  knew.  They  are  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  procession.  Some  people  call 
“tails”  when  the  penny  is  tossed  up,  but 
I  fear  that  no  one  will  back  my  Reds  this 
year.  I  cannot  say  they  are  quitters,  for 
they  haven’t  even  begun.  Only  three  out 
of  the  20  have  begun  to  lay,  and  this  trio 
seems  ashamed  to  admit  that  egg-laying 
is  their  business. 

Are  they  well  bred ? 

The  majority  of  them  are  as  well  bred 
as  any  Reds  in  the  country,  and  a  number 
of  them  were  selected  by  one  of  the  best 
experts  I  know  of.  “Well  bred?”  It 
may  be  that  hens  are  something  like  hu¬ 
mans.  I  know  human  specimens  who 
are  so  exceedingly  “well  bred”  that  they 
have  become  too  polite  to  work.  They 
might  be  willing  to  sweat  a  little  over  golf 
or  tennis,  or  shake  themselves  when  en¬ 
tertaining  friends,  but  the  sweat  of  com¬ 
mon  work  is  vulgar.  Not  all  well-bred 
people  are  like  that,  but  most  of  those 
•who  advertise  their  breeding  are.  Pos¬ 
sibly  my  pullets  consider  that  eating  and 
singing  constitute  the  chief  duties  of  Red 
ladies — born  to  the  purple !  However,  I 
will  back  them  yet ! 

Yom  must  be  a  cheerful  soul  to  back 
tail-enders. 

I  have  to  be.  I  think  I  have  backed 
more  “tail-enders”  than  any  man  of  my 
age !  Those  birds  have  the  blood  in  them 
and  it  will  finally  tell.  I  purposely  se¬ 
lected  young  pullets,  expecting  them  to 
start  about  December  1  and  keep  up 
through  the  season.  We  evidently  carried 
the  idea  too  far,  and  selected  birds  that 
were  too  young !  When  they  do  start 
they  will  make  a  showing.  In  the  last  re¬ 
port  the  leaders  in  this  contest  had  laid 
over  500  eggs,  while  our  birds  laid  only 
46.  It  looks  like  a  walk-over,  but  I  bank 
on  blood,  and  we  still  back  our  tardy 
young  pullets  for  a  place.  There  have 
been  poultry -keepers  who  waited  patiently 
under  an  even  more  discouraging  outlook. 

Where  in  the  world  did  they  live ? 

In  Labrador.  I  have  been  reading  “A 
Labrador  Doctor,”  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell, 
and  one  of  the  most  inspiring  works  I 
have  ever  found.  Dr.  Grenfell  says  that 
the  fierce  dogs  and  the  fearful  cold  make 
it  impossible  to  keep  live  stock,  yet  such 
food  as  meat  and  eggs  is  of  great  neces¬ 
sity  to  help  out  the  diet  of  fish  and  seal 
meat.  One  day  Dr.  Grenfell  found  a 
•poor  woman  guarding  an  aged  rooster, 
kwhieh  was  kept,  in  the  house. 

“Have  you  got  a  hen?” 

“No,  doctor.  I  had  one,  but  she  died 
last  year.” 

“Then  why  do  you  keep  that  rooster?” 

“Oh !  I  hope  some  day  to  get'  a  hen. 
I’ve  had  him  five  years.  He  can’t  go  out 
and  walk  around  because  of  the  dogs,  so 
I  keep  him  under  that  bench.” 

Now.  if  that  woman  can  wait  five  years 
for  a  hen  to  match  her  rooster,  I  ought 
to  be  patient  with  my  well-bred  pullets. 

These  hens  may  be  said  to  be  at  col¬ 
lege,  making  a  poor  record.  If  yon  had 
children  at  college  making  such  a  record, 
would  you  bring  them  home? 

I  do  not  know.  It  would  depend  on 
the  child,  its  pedigree  and  its  disposition 
We  have  thus  far  put  four  children  at 
college.  I  shall  never  send  any  more 
unless  they  know  what  they  go  there  for, 
and  have  the  ambition  and  bulldog  de¬ 
termination  to  work  through  and  hang  to 
something  in  the  way  of  ideals. 

You  recently  said  that  the  greatest 
trouble  with  the  modern  boy  is  his  father. 
Do  you  think  that  a  fair  statement?  Is 
not  the  mother  mostly  at  fault? 

Before  asking  me  look  about  among 
your  friends  or  people  you  know  and 
study  the  relation  between  father  and  son. 
Of  course.  I  know  how  many  good  men 
excuse  mean  qualities  in  their  children 
by  saying:  “It’s  the  poor  Smith  (or 
Brown )  blood” — meaning  the  inherited 
qualities  from  the  mother’s  side !  When¬ 
ever  I  hear  men  talking  that'  way  it  seems 
to  me  a  sad  commentary  upon  their  own 
common  sense  or  judgment,  for  if  the 
wife’s  family  is  so  inferior,  why  did  they 
— in  their  great  wisdom — marry  into  it? 
I  once  saw  two  cases  of  the  treatment  of 
“mother’s  boy”  which  affected  me  greatly. 

Tell  us  about  them. 

Once  I  was  waiting  at  a  railroad,  sta¬ 
tion.  A  crowd  of  boys  were  idling  about 
smoking  cigarettes — just  in  that  danger¬ 
ous  condition  between  youth  and  manhood, 
when  character  is  washed  clean  or 
smeared  with  mud.  Suddenly  a  man  of 
about  my  age  rushed  around  the  corner, 
caught  one  of  the  boys  by  the  collar  and 
kicked  him — meanwhile  cursing  him  like 
a  pirate.  The  boy  wriggled  away  and 
stood  off  at  a  little  distance  facing  the 
man.  Then  I  saw  that  they  were  father 
and  son.  And  on  the  boy’s  weak  and 
dissipated  face  I  recognized  the  likeness 
of  his  mol  her — a  weak  and  silly  woman, 
who  had  probably  spoiled  her  boy.  The 
father  had  lost  a1!  control  of  himself,  and 


thus,  of  course,  lost  the  respect  of  his  1 
boy.  As  they  stood  facing  each  other  it 
seemed  to  me  that  “mother’s  boy,”  in  spite 
of  “the  dirty  Harding  blood”  showed  more 
real  character  than  his  father.  The  man 
looked  at  the  boy  for  a  moment,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  then  turned  abruptly 
and  walked  off.  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
looking  upon  one  of  the  soul  tragedies  of 
life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  man  saw,  for 
the  moment,  in  that  boy’s  face  the  old 
beautiful  conception  of  what  his  wife  once 
meant  to  him.  He  walked  away  with  the 
slow,  lagging  step  of  one  who  knew  that 
he  had  thrown  out  and  trampled  in  the 
mud  the  most  beautiful  gift  which  God 
can  ever  bestow. 

Here  is  another  picture :  Years  ago  I 
worked  in  the  same  building  with  a  fine, 
well-bred  man,  who  carried  a  great  sor¬ 
row.  His  boy  was  a  drunkard.  He  was 
naturally  weak,  a  failing  which.  I  think, 
he  fairly  inherited  from  his  mother.  The 
Spanish- American  War  ruined  him.  I  re¬ 
member  him  one  day  as  he  staggered  into 
his  father’s  office — insolent  and  ugly.  The 
father  was  having  an  important  business 
conference,  and  he  might  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  ordering  the  boy  out  or  turning 
him  over  to  some  helper.  Instead  of  that 
the  man  got  up  and  said:  “Excuse  me, 
gentlemen  ;  we  will  finish  this  tomorrow. 
My  first  duty  is  to  my  boy.”  That  strong, 
fine  business  man  could  only  see  the  ideal 
of  his  dead  wife  in  the  weak,  flushed  face 
of  his  boy.  I  saw  them  goiug  up  the 
street  together — the  big,  fine  man  with  his 
arm  about  the  boy — guiding  him  home ! 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  saw  him  go  that  the 
man’s  face  blazed  with  the  fire  and  glory 
of  love,  for  he  was  making  the  truest  use 
of  that  most  beautiful  gift  of  God. 

But  when  do  the  finest  relations  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son  come  out? 

Probably  in  their  written  correspond¬ 
ence.  Read  the  letters  which  pass  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  child  if  you  would  know 
how  they  regard  each  other.  Many  of 
us  feel  but  little  responsibility  for  what 
we  say.  Words  come  easily  to  the 
tongue,  and  are  not  recorded.  When  we 
put  our  thoughts  upon  paper,  in  enduring 
ink,  there  comes  a  new  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  and  we  know  that  the  years  can¬ 
not  wipe  it  out.  It  takes  a  good  man  to 
put  a  frame  of  work  around  his  picture  so 
that  his  boy  will  keep  it  framed  in  the 
parlor  of  memory.  I  have  met  men  who 
say  they  never  wrote  an  open  friendly 
letter  to  their  boy — though  the  latter  is 
grown  up !  They  frankly  confess  that 
they  would  not  know  how  to  do  it.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  such  a  corre¬ 
spondence  may  be  carried  on,  read  “Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  His  Children.” 
You  will  get  a  new  idea  of  the  man  from 
those  simple  letters,  and  perhaps  realize 
better  how  those  four  Roosevelt  boys 
came  to  give  such  a  remarkable  war 
record. 

Did  the  Hope  Farm  folks  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  Christmas? 

We  did  !  Never  better.  We  had  just 
our  own  family,  but  there  was  crowd 
enough  at  that.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  many  of  our  friends  substituted  goose 
for  turkey  this  year.  Ten  years  ago  the 
great  majority  of  people  on  the  trains, 
just  before  Christmas,  would  carry  a  tur¬ 
key.  Now  no  one  does  it,  with  turkey 
at  75  cents  a  pound.  We  voted  on  the 
question  of  killing  our  gander,  but  the 
majority  said  let  him  live.  So  we  had 
three  Red  chickens.  Besides  that,  we 
roasted  one  or  two  more  and  sent  them 
to  friends.  We  had  a  good  dinner,  and 
the  corners  of  the  world  contributed  to  it. 

Hotv  teas  that? 

Parcel  post.  Clark  Allis  sent  us  a 
case  >f  bottled  apple  juice  from  Western 
New  York.  Then  came  another  big  pack¬ 
age  from  Boston,  some  apples  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  a  package  of  nuts  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  did  seem  as  if  the  corners  of 
the  country  were  being  drawn  together  at 
our  table.  In  the  late  afternoon  our  folks 
all  went  up  to  the  big  community  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  They  sang  carols  as  the  light 
of  the  new  moon  glittered  on  th<>  snow. 
Then  Santa  Claus  appeared  with  two 
horses  and  a  sled,  and  every  child  got  a 
present.  The  largest  boy  carried  little 
Rose  in  line  and  she  actually  saw  and 
shook  hands  with  Santa  Claus!  Then  we 
all  came  home  and  had  a  little  tree  of 
our  own. 

Expensive  presents,  I  suppose! 

No ;  the  entire  outfit  could  have  been 
bought  for  a  few  dollars.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  expensive  giving.  Our  children 
have  been  brought  up  to  get  as  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  10  cents  as  many  do  out 
of  $10.  We  find  out  ahead  of  time  what 
each  one  really  needs  or  desires,  and  try 
to  have  it  for  Christmas.  I  know  people 
who  twist  and  turn  in  their  efforts  to  buy 
expensive  things — even  to  cars  for  their 
children  !  A  mistake  both  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  parents  as  well.  I  take  it 
that  the  greatest  need  of  society  today  is 
a  revival  of  the  simple  virtues  of  old  days. 
These  simple  virtues  can  only  come  out  of 
simple  lives,  and  simple  lives  can  only 
remain  simple  through  simple  deeds  and 
satisfaction  with  simple  needs.  There 
were  two  gifts  on  that  tree,  however,  that 
will  rank  with  the  most  munificent  gifts 
of  1919! 

What  were  they ?  Hope  Farm  must 
have  struck  oil,  or  have  you  fallen  heir  to 
some  great  fortune? 

No;  they  tell  me  that  in  all  New  Jersey 
there  is  not  enough  oil  or  coal  to  pay  for 
striking.  I  think  this  year  will  give  us 
a  very  close  call  between  income  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Ptill  m^llicr  find  T  Hint  we 


Coffee  troubles 
Vanish 

when  the  table  drink  is 
changed  from  coffee  to 

Postum  Cereal 

Its  rich  flavor  makes 
it  fully  acceptable  to 
those  who  like  coffee 
but  find  coffee  doesrit 
like  them. 

This  healthful  table  beverage 
has  not  increased  in  price 

At  Grocers  and  General  Stores 
Two  Sizes 

Usually  sold  at  154  and  25$ 
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Manure  is  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COST  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE.  MAKE  YOUR 
MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RA  TION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  H-P  si-attered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  I  lie  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY  IT ? 

Our  book,  “Phosphorus  and  Manure.”  will  give  yon  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  "Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  hill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  Ihe  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

(32%  Phosphoric  Acid) 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Wither  bee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc# 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 


COLONIAblj 

Rwmers 


ll**faciuie^ 


Akron.-  o**' 

—tT  WtlOHT  , 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 


SALT 

Is  specially  prepared  for  salting  meats.  Won’t  cake. 
You  use  less  because  it  penetrates  the  meat  very  quickly 
and  does  not  leave  a  crust  on  the  outside.  The  soft, 
flaky  grains  make  Colonial  the  quickest  dissolving  salt 
produced. 

’THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 


patented 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
4  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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What  the  small  packers  say 
about  meat  competition 


hare  fallen  heir  to  a  fortune.  When  the 
gifts  were  distributed  J-iftle  Rose  came 
to  us  and  handed  each  a  small  package. 
I  had  noticed  her  through  the  afternoon 
working  hard  to  wrap  and  .seal  these  little 
tokens.  Mine  proved  to  be  a  small  box 
and  inside  it,  wrapped  in  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paper,  was  a  bright  penny. 
Mother’s  box  had  two  pennies,  and  in 
order  to  show  that  this  did  not  mean  any 
partiality  in  the  distribution  of  her  for¬ 
tune,  Little  Rose  also  gave  me  a  framed 
picture  of  herself. 

Well,  where  does  the  hip  gift  come  in? 

Right  in  those  three  pennies.  The 
child  gave  all  she  had.  Try  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  three  cents  would  have  meant 
at  the  candy  store  when  you  were  five ! 
Little  Rose  gave  everything  she  had — 
confident  that  she  would  be  cared  for. 
She  gave  all  she  had — three  cents- — as  the 
great  measure  of  her  love.  You  may  now 
be  50,  and  perhaps  in  place  of  the  three 
cents  you  may  have  three  or  10  or  50  or 
500  thousand  dollars.  But  you  would 
hesitate  to  give  even  10  per  cent  of  it 
(saying  nothing  of  all)  as  a  token  of 
love  or  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  tin- 
great  Giver  of  all  good  to  provide  for 
you.  Come  now — am  I  right?  Did 
Rockefeller  or  any  other  king  of  finance 
give  more  than  this  little  girl?  What 
would  you  give  for  the  faith  which  this 
little^  Rosebud  still  holds? 

"For  all  ihese  have  of  their  abundance 
east  in  unto  the  offerings  of  God:  hut  she 
of  her  penury  hath  cast  in  all  the  living 
that  she  had.”  IT.  W.  C. 


Gas  Heater  for  Greenhouse 

Can  a  small  greenhouse  used  for  prop¬ 
agating  tomato  and  pepper  plants,  etc., 
he  heated  by  a  gas  stove  with  the  coil  of 
nipe  inside  to  heat  water?  The  water 
is  supplied  from  a  tank.  This  whole  de¬ 
vice  is  situated  inside  the  house.  Or  is 
it.  possible  to  use  a  gas  heater  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  heat?  Does  the  gas  give  off  a 
smell  or  gaseous  smoke  that  is  injurious 
to  the  plants?  C.  F.  R. 

Bayonne,  N.  .T. 

There  should  be  no  trouble  in  heating 
a  small  greenhouse  with  a  gas-burning 
water  heater.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  feasible  to  use  a  gas  stove  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  C.  F.  R.  for  the  purpose,  but 
a  regular  water  heater  using  gas  for  fuel, 
with  several  coils  of  copper  pipes,  usually 
operated  in  dwelling  houses  for  heating 
water,  should  work  out  all  right.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  state  definitely  just  what 
size  heater  would  be  required  to  heat  a 
given  area  of  glass,  this  being  a  question 
for  your  plumber,  or  gas  company  officers 
or  engineers  to  determine. 

In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  gas  company 
will  install  a  water  heater,  connecting 
the  same  to  the  waterback  piping  of  the 
range  boiler,  for  $20.  This  heater  will 
heat  50  gallons  of  water  to  the  boiling 
point  in  one  hour  at  a  cost  for  gas  con¬ 
sumption  of  4c.  If  the  installation  cost 
would  not  be  prohibitive,  or  the  operation 
expense  too  great,  several  of  these  heaters 
could  be  used,  and  connected  in  such 
manner  that  in  mild  weather  only  one 
could  be  operated  and  two  or  more  in 
severe  weather,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  house.  There  are  larger  heaters 
on  the  market,  several  containing  enough 
coils  of  pipe  and  of  sufficient  gas  con¬ 
sumption  so  that  soon  as  the  faucet  is 
opened  water  near  the  boiling  point  is 
delivered.  Any  of  these  gas  heaters 
would  have  to  be  piped  to  the  outside 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  stove,  though 
tin-  pipe  would  not  need  be  as  large. 
A  fire  of  any  nature  in  a  greenhouse  with¬ 
out  the  products  of  the  combustion  being 
carried  outside  the  house  would  be  fatal 
to  any  plants  growing  therein.  The  gas 
heater  could  be  connected  to  circulating 
pipes,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  small  coal- 
burning  heater  would  be  used  to  heat  a 
greenhouse  or  dwelling.  E.  .J.  w. 


During  a  recent  hearing,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  smaller  packers  were 
asked  for  their  opinions  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  meat  industry. 

The  following  quotations,  we 
believe,  are  typical  of  the  feeling 
throughout  the  entire  meat 
packing  industry : 

Michael  Ryan,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Abattoir  Company, 
said:  “I  have  been  a  competitor 
of  the  large  packers  for  the  last 
40  years,  and  I  have  never  found 
a  disposition  on  their  part  to  crush 
competition.  .  .  .  They  have 

concealed  nothing  nor  attempted 
any  unfair  practices.” 

T.  Davis  Hill,  Vice-President 
Corkran,  Hill  &  Company,  In¬ 
corporated,  Baltimore,  asserted 
that:  “The  big  packers  cannot 
control  the  market  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  too  many  outside 
packers.  .  .  .  Some  days  the 

small  packers  make  the  market 
for  the  big  packers.  We  have  no 
fear  of  the  big  packers*  competi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  large  packers 

have  never  tried  to  undersell  us 
or  drive  us  out  of  business.” 

G.  H.  Nuckolls,  President  of  the 
Nuckolls  Packing  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  said:  “So  far 


as  profits  go,  my  company  has 
made  a  larger  percentage  on  its 
turnover  than  any  of  the  so-called 
Big  Five.” 

J.  C.  Dold,  President  of  the  Jacob 
Dold  Packing  Company,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  testified:  “I  recall  no 
instances  where  we  were  ever 
hampered  by  any  packer  in  the 
control  of  any  stock  or  in  the 
purchase  of  our  supplies  at  com¬ 
petitive  market  prices.” 

John  J.  Felin,  President  John  J. 
Felin  Company,  Packers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.:  “I  have  known  all 
the  packers  for  years  and  have 
never  seen  any  unfair  dealings  on 
their  part.  I  know  of  no  methods 
that  have  been  adopted  by  any 
of  them  that  were  unjust,  unfair 
and  monopolistic.” 

There  is  probably  no  business 
in  America  more  keenly  com¬ 
petitive  than  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  none  that  serves 
the  public  on  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit. 

Swift  &  Company’s  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eight  months  of  our 
present  fiscal  year  have  averaged 
two -fifths  of  a  cent  on  each 
pound  of  meat  and  all  other 
products  sold. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 


Bees  in  Box  Hives 


T  have  15  swarms  of  bees  in  rough  box 
hives.  Would  it  be  better  to  invest  in 
patent  hives,  or  build  a  beehouse  to  set 
tin-  old  hives  in?  Are  beeliouses  a  suc¬ 
cess?  Will  they  work  in  the  house  after 
filling  the  hive?  J.  K. 

Mill  field,  O. 

Keeping  bees  in  box  hives,  without 
frames,  is  a  crude  sort  of  way  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little 
honey  for  home  use,  but  has  many  objec¬ 
tion-;  front  the  viewpoint  of  a  good  bee¬ 
keeper.  The  brood  combs  in  such  hives  are 
not  accessible  for  inspection,  and  bees  in 
them  frequently  become  diseased,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  neighboring  apiaries,  and 
real,  intelligent  management  of  the  col¬ 
ony  is  impossible.  If  you  wish  to  make 
anything  of  your  bees,  you  should  transfer 
them  to  modern,  movable  frame  hives, 
either  factory  or  homemade,  and  learn 
the  essentials  of  good  management  in 
such  hives. 

A  beehouse  is  simply  a  shelter  for  the 
bees  in  their  hives,  not  a  house  in  which 
bees  work  in  the  open.  The  management 
of  the  hives  in  such  a  house  is  practically 
the  same  as  of  those  out  of  doors,  and 
there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advan¬ 
tages  in  such  shelters.  It  would  not  pay 
you  to  build  a  house  for  15  colonies,  as 
you  can  obtain  fully  as  good  results,  or 
better,  with  open  stands,  though,  if  in  an 
especially  exposed  situation,  you  might 
find  an  open-front  shed  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  hives  to  make  it  worth  con¬ 
structing.  m.  r.  n. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  fanner  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capitaljo  "swing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  ork  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Ne n>  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  V. 


“I’ve 
Taken  a 
Fall  Out 
of  High 
Prices” 

Says 


“The  Old  Stove  Master” 

I'm  right  at  it  again.  Friend, 
hammering  down  the  cost 
of  stoves  and  furnaces  with 
my  wholesale  direct-to-you  from 
my  factory  prices. 

Write  -Get  My  Book 

Sea  what  you  can  save. 
Satisfied  customers  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Quick  ship- 
niont.  Cash  or  easy  pay- 
menti.  Unconditional 
Guarantee— also  ^et  my 
offer  on  PhomMp-apha. 
Cream  Separators.  PalnCa, 
Roofing,  etc. 

JUk  f or  Catalog  Now  11* 

“The  Old  Store  Muter'* 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mir*.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaicxiwazo^ 


Retjisteneti  Direct  to  You 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Cd,  or 
8J»  marks,  or  101a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order!”  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  aro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad.crtiser 


Found  advice  to  the  politicians  tcho  think  they 
have  such  a  sure  thing  they  can  do  what  they  please 
with  fanning: 

“ KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS  r 

* 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  show  oux'  city 
friends  the  real  conditions  on  the  farm  is  to  get  them 
to  read  a  good  farm  paper,  and  to  that  end  I  am  sending 
the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  in  the  city  with  my  com¬ 
pliments.  If  it  does  him  one-half  the  good  that  it  has 
clone  me  for  years.  I  shall  be  satisfied.  We  can  expect 
no  assistance  from  the  city  press,  since  they  write  from 
ignorance  or  misinformation,  and  in  either  case  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  farmers. 

Here  is  a  funny  situation  :  There  are  two  copies  of 
The  R.  X.-Y.  that  come  to  this  household  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  every  week.  Neither  of  the  subscribers  wants  his 
name  off  the  list  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  family,  so  we  keep 
on  year  after  year.  However,  if  you  could  see  the  grand 
rush  after  those  copies  on  the  day  and  hour  that  they 
ought  to  arrive,  and  usually  do.  you  would  probably 
conclude  that  we  ought  to  have  five  copies  instead  of 
two.  You  really  ought  to  have  a  circulation  of  at  least 
a  million,  and  'when  that  happy  day  comes  you’ll  see 
farming  in  the  front  rank  of  industries. 

Essex  Co..  X.  Y.  w.  w.  sciiermeriiobn. 

MANY  of  our  readers  are  doing  this  very  thing — 
sending  The  R.  X.-Y.  to  city  friends.  We 
constantly  hear  from  these  city  people,  and  know 
that  they  are  gaining  a  new  idea  of  country  life. 
That  is  a  good  scheme  of  education.  Some  of  the 
daily  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  are  being  strongly 
influenced  by  farmers.  One  of  the  big  problems  of 
agriculture  is  how  to  get  the  producer  and  consumer 
together  in  thought  and  feeling.  How  are  we  to  get 
the  blinders  off  the  eyes  of  the  city  consumer? 
Thousands  of  unorganized  workers  in  the  city  are 
the  natural  friends  of  the  farmers,  and  we  must  put 
our  story  before  them  so  that  they  can  understand 
the  language.  We  could  stand  one  million  subscribers 
without  getting  dizzy,  if  that  would  speed  the  coming 
“happy  day.” 

* 

WE  have  spent  much  time  in  learning  how 
farmers  feel  regarding  Government  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  of  the  railroads.  In  such  matters 
The  R.  X.-Y.  tries  to  represent  the  thought  and  de¬ 
sires  of  its  readers  rather  than  to  tell  them  what 
they  should  do.  Among  our  own  readers  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  a  large  majority  are  opposed  to  Gov¬ 
ernment.  ownership.  Before  the  experiment  in  public 
operation  which  now  seems  coming  to  an  end  we 
should  say  that  at  least  half  of  our  people  were  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  public  ownership,  or  a  gradual 
working  up  to  such  ownership,  would  he  desirable. 
The  actual  fact  of  railroad  and  express  control  has 
cured  most  of  the  desire  for  any  further  experiment 
in  Government  ownership.  We  have  had  inferior 
service  with  greatly  increased  expense,  and  no  im¬ 
provement  in  equipment.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Government  has  hardly  had  a  fair  showing — 'through 
indirect  obstruction  of  the  railroad  owners.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  present  Administration  has  not 
followed  out  a  strong  and  businesslike  policy.  Be 
all  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  seems  clear  that  the 
farmers,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Eastern 
States,  have  had  enough  of  the  present  Government 
management  of  transportation.  They  are  in  favor 
of  private  ownership  under  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  enforced  by  laws  which  have  the  teeth  to  bite 
in  hard. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  asked  about  so- 
called  “bone-dry  silage.”  which  was  described 
in  a  farm  magazine  last  Summer.  The  author 
claimed  that  it  was  easily  possible  to  “inoculate” 
silage  by  introducing  cultures  of  the  “lactic  acid 
bacteria.”  These  “cultures”  were  to  spread  through 
the  silo  and  regulate  the  chemical  processes  so  as  to 
give  a  very  superior  product.  This  article  made 
“easy  reading,”  and  led  many  farmers  to  believe 
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that  they  can  control  the  chemistry  of  the  silo  much 
as  the  wife  controls  bread-making  by  the  use  of 
yeast.  The  scientific  men  are  testing  this  theory 
carefully,  but  results  thus  far  do  not  give  much  en¬ 
couragement.  The  article  was  avidently  not  based 
or.  any  practical  work,  or  on  any  extensive  tests. 
There  seems  to  be  little  in  it  thus  far.  An  airtight 
silo,  a  well-matured  crop,  thoroughly  packed  in.  with 
the  top  in  some  way  closed  to  the  air.  will  produce 
good  silage — there  is  little  definite  proof  yet  to  show 
that  these  “cultures”  will  improve  it. 

* 

t <1%  yrSMORIAL  trees”  are  becoming  popular,  and 
1V1  thousands  of  them  will  be  planted  this  year. 
In  many  towns  a  handsome  tree  will  be  planted  to 
commemorate  each  soldier  killed  in  the  war — or 
each  public  citizen  who  rendered  some  great  service. 
Those  will  also  be  used  as  living  monuments  in 
memory  of  personal  friends  or  family  members.  The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  we  hope  it.  will  become 
generally  popular. 

* 

IT  is  part  of  the  business  of  a  politician  to  know 
the  feeling  of  the  people.  .Tust  now.  on  the  eve 
of  a  presidential  election,  the  politicians  are  trying 
to  decide  just  how  far  the  farmers  will  go  in  demand¬ 
ing  a  fair  chance  in  protecting  their  business.  While 
everything  else  is  changing  with  the  times,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  politics  will  remain  just  the  same  if  the 
politicians  can  only  have  their  way.  If  they  can 
do  it.  they  will  name  candidates  and  make  platforms 
so  that  the  old  issues  of  the  past  -10  years  will  be 
fought  all  over  again.  What  puzzles  them  and 
makes  them  hesitate  is  the  attitude  of  our  farmers. 
During  the  past  few  years  great  work  has  been  done 
at  organizing.  Farmers  have  begun  to  realize  their 
power,  and  to  taste  the  fruits  of  combined  effort. 
Can  these  organizations  be  manipulated  for  political 
purposes?  Has  the  farmer  got  past  the  condition 
of  thought  where  as  in  years  past  he  will  grumble, 
but  still  vote  the  party  ticket?  These  are  the  things 
which  puzzle  the  politicians.  Some  of  them  appeared 
at  the  State  Farm  Bureau  meeting  and  tried  to  get 
an  endorsement  of  the  Agricultural  Council.  They 
failed.  The  near-defeat  of  Charles  II.  Betts  in 
Wayne  County,  X.  Y.,  was  a  big  shock  to  them,  for 
these  things  go  to  show  that  the  farmer  is  not  likely 
to  be  haltered  and  led  as  he  had  been  in  the  past.  We 
might  suggest  that  these  politicians  read  Kipling’s 
poem,  “Norman  and  Saxon.”  The  old  Norman 
baron  advises  his  son  how  to  treat  the  Saxons  so  as 
to  keep  them  under  control. 

“The  Saxon  is  not  like  us  Normans.  Ilis  manners  are 
not  so  polite. 

But  he  never  means  anything  serious  till  he  talks  about 
justice  and  right. 

When  lie  stands  like  an  ox  in  the  furrow,  with  his  sul¬ 
len,  set  eyes  on  your  own, 

And  grumbles,  ‘This  isn't  fair  dealing’ — my  son,  leave 
the  Saxon  alone !” 

We  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  The  It.  X.-Y.  is  in 
a  position  to  know  the  feeling  among  farmers  as 
clearly  as  any  one  can  get  it.  When  we  stated  what 
those  Wayne  County  farmers  were  likely  to  do  the 
politicians  smiled.  They  know  better  now.  and  the  e 
farmers  have  only  begun.  Never  in  the  past  .'!<> 
years  have  we  known  anything  like  the  great  deter¬ 
mination  and  courage  which  our  farmers  are  show¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  like  playing  with  dynamite  to  fool 
with  them  this  year,  or  expect  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  promises  or  “careful  consideration.”  We  might 
say  to  the  politicians  in  the  words  of  Kipling,  "My 
son,  leave  the  farmer  alone!" — or  what  happened  to 
Betts  will  not  be  a  circumstance. 

* 

WHAT  is  the  truth  about  the  printed  state¬ 
ments  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  our  soldiers 
in  the  American  army  could  not  read  and  write  Eng¬ 
lish?  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  Department 
made  this  statement  in  his  report  to  Congress,  and 
we  asked  Secretary  Baker  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  facts.  He  says  that  during  the  war  tests 
were  made  on  1,552,25G  men,  and  24.fi  per  cent  of 
them  could  not  read  or  write  English  well  enough 
to  understand  a  newspaper  or  write  a  letter.  The 
percentage  of  such  illiteracy  among  'the  colored  sol¬ 
diers  was  21-3  times  that  of  the  whites!  Taking 
these  figures  and  applying  them  to  the  entire  army 
of  4.0fi0,000  men,  the  War  Department  concludes 
that  1,023.000,  or  25  per  cent,  were  illiterates!  of 
the  white  soldiers,  21.5  per  cent  were  illiterate,  and 
of  the  colored  soldiers  50.6  per  cent  could  not  read 
or  write !  While  this  is  an  estimate  it  is  probably 
near  the  truth.  It  is  a  striking  commentary  upon 
the  working  out.  of  our  public  school  system.  There 
seems  to  be  greater  need  of  good  schools  at  the  back 
road  than  there  is  for  new  colleges  out  in  the  lime¬ 
light. 
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OMETTMES  at  a  farmers’  meeting  a  speaker 
undertakes  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  fawn 
conditions.  He  does  not  smooth  things  over,  but 
gives  a  plain  statement  without  any  varnish  or 
beauty  spots.  The  usual  plan  (or  at  least  it  was  the 
plan  until  quite  recently)  is  to  ridicule  such  a  man 
and  call  him  a  “grouch”  or  a  “kicker.”  One  favorite 
illustration  which  always  got  a  laugh  was  to  say 
that  the  speaker  never  could  see  the  doughnut — he 
was  always  looking  at  the  hole!  Thoughtless  jjeople 
roar  at.  this  very  funny  joke — but  did  any  one  of 
them  ever  try  to  eat  a  doughnut  without  any  hole? 
They  would  find  it  a  soggy,  indigestible  mass.  It  is 
the  hole  in  the  doughnut  which  makes  it  fit  to  eat 
by  permitting  thorough  and  quick  cooking  all  around. 
A  doughnut  without  a  hole  would  make  very  poor 
food.  And  so  the  man  who  punches  a  hole  in  some 
fat  and  petted  old  theory  of  contentment  makes  a 
better  doughnut  by  letting  in  thought  and  common 
sense.  It  may  seem  like  heresy,  but  what  is  radical 
today  is  rational  tomorrow. 

* 

THIS  is  a  thing  that  has  puzzled  many  practical 
farmers:  City  business  men  often  criticize 
them  for  not  being  “efficient’ ;  for  not  showing  good 
business  management.  We  have  had  men  who  made 
a  great  success  in  the  city  come  to  the  farm  and 
criticize  the  management  and  work,  and  then  point 
out  why  we  failed  to  make  a  success.  This  was 
before  they  tried  farming  with  their  own  money 
invested.  Now  many  of  these  critical  business  men 
have  tried  fanning.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
capital  and.  of  course,  they  knew  how  to  manage — 
or  they  could  not  have  gained  a  fortune  in  their  city 
business.  It  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  they  put 
the  same  brains  and  “management”  into  farming 
that  they  employed  at.  selling,  soliciting,  or  manu¬ 
facturing.  Yet  how  many  of  them  will  claim  that 
they  make  any  money  out  of  agriculture?  Their 
income  tax  papers  usually  show  that  they  use  the 
farm  deficit  to  pull  down  their  taxable  income. 
Now  and  then  such  a' man  shows  the  figures  which 
prove  a  profit,  but  as  a  rule  such  a  near- farmer  is 
quite  far  from  making  the  farm  self-supporting. 
Surely,  if  “management”  alone  were  responsible  for 
farm  failure,  these  big  business  men  should  be  a 
huge  success  as  farmers.  Why.  then,  are  so  many 
of  them  more  of  a  huge  joke? 

* 

SOME  men  come  from  the  South  and  West  to 
farms  in  New  York  or  New  England,  and  expect 
to  keep  stock  just  as  they  did  in  the  old  home.  That 
means  no  shelter — turning  the  cows  and  young  stock 
out  to  the  “tendering”  mercies  of  the  sunny  (or 
frosty)  side  of  a  straw  stack.  Then  they  gnd  fault 
because  the  cows  do  not  pay.  There  have  been  fail¬ 
ures  from  this  cause,  and  people  have  gone  back 
South  complaining  about  our  “conditions.”  The  fact 
is  that  nature  does  enforce  certain  conditions  upon 
men  who  take  a  contract  with  her  to  provide  them 
with  a  living  and  a  competence.  They  have  got  to 
consider  our  climate,  and  plan  to  make  a  cow  com¬ 
fortable  if  she  is  to  pay  any  profit.  Some  of  our 
Southern  friends  who  never  think  of  providing  more 
than  a  light  shed  for  the  stock  are  frightened  at  the 
cost  of  a  comfortable  barn  on  a  Northern  farm. 
They  should  never  think  of  moving  to  the  North 
unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  comfort 
for  their  stock.  A  cold  cow  may  make  fair  beef, 
but  she  cannot  make  profitable  milk. 


Brevities 

We  understand  that  large  quantities  of  whale  meat 
are  being  sold  in  the  northern  seacoast  cities. 

Ground  beans  are  being  used  in  the  dry  poultry  mash 
as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  meat  or  linseed  meal. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Hood  River,  Ore., 
who  figures  on  coming  to  New  Jersey  for  apple  growing. 

It  means  future  slavery  to  sell  your  Liberty  bonds 
and  buy  luxuries  in  order  to  keep  step  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  sugar  shortage  is  likely  to  continue  through  most 
of  this  year.  A  patch  of  sorghum  for  making  syrup  is 
in  order. 

A  popular  song  contains  a  true  line:  “You’re  a 
thousand  miles  from  nowhere  when  you’re  one  mile 
from  home.” 

We  had  a  Swedish  neighbor  who  said:  “I  care  not 
so  much  for  you  think  as  I  do  for  your  tllings.>,  She 
had  it  about  right. 

A  few  years  ago  Japan  was  spoken  of  as  a  country 
practically  without  cows — where  milk  was  seldom  used. 
Now  the  Japanese  have  entered  the  world’s  markets  as 
manufacturers  of  condensed  milk. 
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Another 


Report  of  a  Milk  Committee 

It  Advocates  State  Control  of  Dairying 


THE  GLYXN-FINLEY  REPORT— Last  Summer 
Governor  Smith  appointed  former  Governor  Glynn 
and  1  >r.  Finley.  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  high  cost  of  living, 
with  special  reference  to  milk.  In  August  they  made 
a  preliminary  report  in  which  (hey  criticised  severely 
the  system  of  distribution  of  milk  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  the  local  Federal  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator,  who  was  toying  with  so-called  fair  food 
prices  in  the  city  at  the  time,  induced  the  committee 
to  suggest  a  Fair  Price  Milk  Committee,  to  fix  tho 
price  to  the  consumer  after  the  plan  adopted  by  tho 
Federal  authorities.  This  the  committee  did,  but 
evidently  without  much  confidence  in  its  efficiency, 
and  as  a  “regrettable  alternative”  in  the  event  of  its 
failure  suggested  a  State  commission  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  milk  in  cities. 

THE  NEW  COMMITTEE. — The  Fair  Price  Milk 
Committee  was  headed  by  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York  City ;  and 
eight  other  members,  three  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  three  by  the  Mayor  and  three 
named  by  Governor  Glynn  and  Dr.  Finley.  None 
of  these  represented  producers:  but  the  committee 
plainly  stated  that  the  farmer  was  not  receiving  too 
much  and  not  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  cost, 
and  the  suggestion  was  for  a  reduction  in  distribu¬ 
tion  cost,  so  that  it  was  not  then  a  producer’s  prob¬ 
lem.  The  committee,  however,  never  named  any  fair 
price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  has  gone  on 
steadily  climbing  since,  just  as  the  price  of  food 
generally  has  increased  during  the  attempts  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  regulate  it  by  fair  price  announce¬ 
ments.  which  were  mere  playthings  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  The  only  reduction  in  food  prices  effected 
by  the  Federal  Food  Administration  was  the  arbi¬ 
trary  direct  and  indirect  fixing  of  lower  prices  to 
the  farmer,  and  most  of  that  was  effected  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  price  after  the  foods  had  been  produced. 

A  DIFFICULT  TASK. — The  Fair  Price  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  evidently  realized  its  helplessness  in  the  task 
imposed  on  it;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  fix  prices 
conducted  another  investigation,  which  has  been 
under  way  for  several  months.  Dr.  Copeland  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  have  impressed  wit¬ 
nesses  aud  the  public  generally  as  being  entirely  in 
earnest  in  their  work,  and  quite  determined  to  find 
a  way  to  get  cheaper  milk  for  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  was  a  city  committee,  and  its  work 
has  been  for  the  city.  It  has  frankly  admitted  its 
belief  that  the  producer  gets  none  too  much,  and  that 
the  cost  of  production  must  be  paid  in  order  to  secure 
a  full  supply,  but  it  has  complained  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  League  officials  and  of  their  negotia¬ 
tions  and  relations  with  the  dealers. 

EXTENSIVE  REGULATIONS— The  Fair  Price 
Committee  has  now  issued  a  report  to  the  Governor, 
and  goes  entirely  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  regulate  the 
whole  dairy  industry  of  the  State  by  a  special  com¬ 
mission.  It  makes  several  minor  recommendations 
that  we  have  long  advocated  and  approve.  Among 
these  are  the  sale  of  both  bottled  and  bulk  milk 
through  local  city  stores,  requiring  a  deposit  on 
bottles  to  save  waste,  the  use  of  the  city  trolley 
lines  to  move  milk  after  midnight,  and  less  duplica¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  service.  It  also  suggests  a  city- 
owned  pasteurizing  plant,  which  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  useful,  but  which  would  not  be 
needed  if  either  the  State  or  the  producers  them¬ 
selves  owned  and  operated  a  plant,  as  they  must 
and  will  yet  do. 

COMMISSION  PROPOSED. — In  other  respects 
the  committee  has  gone  wide  of  the  mark  and  lost 
itself  entirely  in  the  production  field,  just  as  a  city 
committee  might  be  expected  to  do.  It  proposes  a 
commission  of  three  persons,  who  are  to  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  dairying  industry  of  the  State, 
and  regulate  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer. 
It  is  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer,  the  cost 
of  distribution  and  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It 
is  to  license  every  producer  of  milk,  every  creamery 
and  milk  receiving  station,  and  every  dealer,  and 
have  power  to  revoke  the  license  for  cause. 

“It  shall  require  every  producer  of  milk  to  register 
with  the  commission  aud  to  report  to  the  commission 
at  stated  periods,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  milk 
and  milk  products  sold,  setting  forth  the  name  aud 
address  of  the  statiou  or  stations  to  which  he  delivered 
it,  the  prices  obtained  therefor  and  a  statement  as  to 


whether  such  milk  was  sold  for  fluid  or  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.” 

It  would  give  the  commission  power  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  to 
divert  it  to  city  uses  as  fluid  milk ;  and  it  would  not 
have  any  milk  manufactured  within  150  or  200  miles 
of  New  York,  but  would  reserve  the  supply  in  this 
zone  for  the  city.  It  would  give  the  commission 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  that  have  the 
effect  of  law,  and  impose  a  fine  of  $500  or  one  year 
imprisonment  for  violations. 

A  LACKING  DETAIL. — The  plan  lacks  oue  im¬ 
portant  detail.  We  are  not  told  who  the  committee 
members  are  to  be.  If  we  are  to  have  three  country¬ 
men  who  cannot  be  bought  or  mesmerized  by  the 
milk  trust,  producers  might  approve  it.  If  it  is  to 
be  a  committee  of  dealers,  the  milk  trust  will  not 
object  to  it,  and  if  a  city  committee,  the  consumers 
will  be  satisfied,  but  neither  interest  will  want  to 
take  any  chances.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  interest 
that  did. 

RESULTS  FORESEEN.— It  may  well  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  plan  to  reduce  the  production  of  milk,  and 
to  increase  the  cost.  It  would  destroy  the  dairy 
industry,  but  the  city  consumer  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferer.  The  report,  however,  may  well  serve  as  a 
new  warning  to  the  producer.  The  control  of  the 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  control  the 
city  market,  and  there  can  be  no  bi-partisan  artificial 
control  of  the  market.  Either  the  dealers  or  the 
producers  will  control  it.  It  is  conceded  by  all  ex¬ 
cept  themselves  in  public  that  the  dealers  dominate 

THAT’S  SOMETHING,  ANYWAY 


A  Great  Benevolence 
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it  now.  They  are  stronger  than  formerly,  because 
they  have  removed  virtually  all  the  independent 
dealers,  and  the  business  is  centered  in  fewer  hands 
than  ever  before.  The  remedy  is  simple.  Wholesale 
milk  in  the  city,  and  build  up  an  independent  line 
of  dealers  to  deliver  bottled  and  bulk  milk  through 
the  stores,  and  regulate  the  price  through  «to  the 
consumer.  If  this  is  done  efficiently  and  economically, 
by  the  League,  the  farmer  will  get  his  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  profit,  and  the  city  consumption  will 
rapidly  increase  under  the  stimulus  of  lower  retail 
prices.  Then  we  will  hear  no  more  of  investigations, 
and  the  dairy  industry  will  develop. 


Use  of  Borrowed  Milk  Cans 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  attorney  of  the  Milk 
Bottlers’  Federation  in  New  York,  saying  that  I  am 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  the  alleged  reason  that  I 
had  used  a  milk  can  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
hut  that  he  is  authorized  to  accept  one-half  the  amount 
provided  check  for  $25  is  sent  at  once ;  otherwise  to 
take  the  necessary  action  under  the  statute  and  recover 
full  penalty,  together  with  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
such  action. 

Some  time  back  the  Mapleleaf  Dairy  Company,  at 
that  time  operating  at  Thompson  Ridge,  N.Y..  now  out 
of  business,  gave  me  six  cans  to  replace  six  which  they 
lost  of  mine.  One  of  the  six  returned  to  me  had  the 
name  of  William  Richmond.  I  have  witnesses  to  prove 
the  way  I  came  in  possession  of  the  can.  AA  hat  would 
you  advise?  w.  H. 

New  York. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  attorney, 


and  have  his  assurances  that  farmers  will  not  bo 
prosecuted  or  troubled  In  any  case  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  dealer  furnished  the  cans  on  rental  or 
otherwise.  This  decision  is  manifestly  correct.  The 
producer  has  no  control  over  the  matter.  lie  must 
use  the  cans  offered  him,  or  spill  the  milk.  Dealers 
are  continually  using  each  other’s  cans,  aud  some 
of  them  naturally  find  their  way  to  farmers,  cither 
on  rental  or  in  exchange  for  their  own,  and  it  is 
hardly  an  evidence  of  good  intentions  to  annoy  and 
prosecute  farmers  for  inefficiency  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers  themselves. 

This  is  one  of  the  archaic  agricultural  laws  that 
should  be  amended,  and  we  do  not  believe  a  farmer 
can  be  convicted  under  such  circumstances,  but  it  is 
a  source  of  needless  annoyance.  We  advise  against 
paying  any  fine  in  such  cases.  We  are  willing  to 
defend  the  first  case  that  is  tried. 


The  Milk  Business 

The  farmers  back  in  the  cheap  milk  zone  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  Battle’s  proposition  to  the  Governor,  that 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Farms  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  and  all  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  law  be  abolished, 
and  milk  price  be  fixed  and  controlled  by  three  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  Governor  Smith.  If  that  isn't 
a  scream  just  show  me  one.  Do  these  gentlemen  who 
talk  so  glibly  about  State  Socialism  and  price-fixing 
know  anything  about  railroad  and  wire  control,  or  the 
conditions  under  which  milk  is  made  in  the  back  coun¬ 
try?  Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  this  section,  which 
is  fairly  typical  of  general  farming  conditions,  might 
be  interesting. 

The  people  here  are  in  no  sense  dairymen  except  in  a 
few  cases.  Y'et  two  big  loads  of  milk  leave  this  section 
every  morning  all  Summer,  and  there  is  quite  a  pro¬ 
duction  now.  The  farmers  milk  from  six  to  12  cows, 
and  formerly  sent  cream,  but  when  a  wagon  would  start 
in  at  a  40  per  cent  test  and  drop  to  20  in  a  few  months 
it  made  a  cream  producer  tired,  and  he  was  apt  to 
change  and  see  how  high  his  test  would  go  with  some 
other  creamery.  AA’e  have  had  at  least  six  different 
creameries  operating  on  this  basis,  and  one  failed  and 
robbed  the  farmers  of  three  months’  cream.  Such  of 
us  as  worked  hard  to  get  the  business  started  had  to 
confess  we  were  faked. 

The  milk  station  where  our  milk  goes  at  present  buys 
on  a  flat  test  of  5.0  per  cent.  AA’hile  this  is  not  fair  to 
men  with  milk  that  tests  eight  points  better,  it  saves  a 
lot  of  argument  and  trouble,  and  perhaps  is  just  as  well 
in  tho  end.  Otherwise  they  are  fine  people  to  deal  with. 
The  measure  is  good,  they  pay  once  a  week,  and  there 
is  very  little  trouble  with  the  milk  if  a  man  is  reason¬ 
ably  careful. 

As  I  say.  most  of  us  are  general  farmers,  and  milk 
with  a  lantern  most  of  the  year,  and  so  put  in  that 
much  more  time.  As  a  proposition  figured  scientifically 
the  milk  business  does  not  pay,  even  with  milk  around 
eight  cents  per  quart,  working  as  we  do  with  common 
cows  and  common  care.  I  figure  they  just  about  pay 
for  their  feed  at  present  price,  with  hay  at  $20  per  ton, 
eornmeal  $80  and  cottonseed  as  much  or  more.  Mixed 
feed  is  from  $70  to  $00  per  ton  here,  but  some  of  us 
buy  bran  and  mix  with  ground  oats  and  buckwheat, 
which  with  some  high  protein  feed  makes  a  fair  ration. 
Of  course  some  one  says  “get  a  silo  and  high-producing 
cows,”  and  then  you  have  to  get  some  high  labor,  which 
is  not  always  productive,  aud  there  you  go  again.  For 
one.  I  would  rather  keep  sheep. 

In  a  series  of  years  the  cow  business  is  better  than 
cropping.  I  believe,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  production 
of  the  farms,  and  as  a  side  issue  it  is  a  good  thing  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  community  business,  even  with  a  seven- 
mile  haul  over  abominable  roads — if  you  can  get  some 
other  fellow  to  face  the  weather.  The  men  who  try  it 
here  say  “Never  no  more.”  Some  of  us  sympathize 
with  the  poor  in  the  big  cities  also.  For  years  we  have 
been  regularly  dosed  with  stories  about  conditions  in 
the  tenements.  How  they  live  now  with  prices  as 
quoted  is  beyond  me.  Such  men  as  myself,  who  have 
followed  the  fairs  for  years,  and  who  once  knew  the  big 
city  as  we  do  the  old  farm,  are  fairly  familiar  with  the 
poor,  and  believe  more  milk  would  do  them  good.  Also, 
anyone  who  has  peddled  milk  with  a  dipper,  as  we  did 
25  years  ago.  knows  that  a  cent  or  two  rise  in  price 
means  a  lot  of  milk  left  in  the  can  to  take  home,  and 
of  course  that  much  less  consumed  on  the  route.  AVe 
fully  and  freely  concede  the  heartbreaking  conditions 
which  confront  those  who  have  to  deal  with  a  great 
city’s  poor. 

But  before  Mr.  Battle  or  his  kind  further  reduces 
milk  production  in  this  State  I  wish  he  would  look  at 
the  other  side.  Take  this  section  as  a  sample.  Nearly 
every  man  here  owns  a  good  farm  and  has  money  in 
the  bank  aud  war  bonds.  Now  what  do  you  think 
these  men  would  say  to  any  of  Governor  Smith’s  high- 
collar  boys  who  come  here  and  tell  us  what  shall  be  the 
price  of  milk  ?  As  I  said  before,  we  get  out  at  five 
now,  and  milk  with  a  lantern  a  lot  of  old  cows  that 
do  not  pay.  not  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
because  it  is  better  for  the  farms,  the  community  and 
perhaps  for  mauy  iu  the  big  cities.  I  think,  to  use 
common  parlance,  the  Governor  would  better  be  handing 
out  bouquets  aud  encouragement  than  “bawling  out  ’ 
the  milk  producers  of  this  State. 

As  for  breaking  the  Dairymen’s  League,  they  surely 
are  trying  something.  About  every  man  who  produces 
market  milk  belongs.  I  believe  without  the  League 
there  would  be  few  cows  milked,  and  it  is  no  monopoly, 
but  an  association  like  the  Grange.  It  would  be  a  hard 
thing  to  put  the  League  out  of  business 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Three  Lovers 

There  were  three  lovers  sought  a  maid, 
Sweet  maid  she  was  in  truth, 

They  asked  her  hand,  her  love  and  life, 
The'  jewels  of  her  youth. 

And  one  came  wooing  from  the  sea, 

And  one  from  out  the  air, 

And  one  from  fields  that  he  had  plowed. 
They  came  true  love  to  swear, 

They  asked  her  hand,  her  life  and  love. 
While  love  and  life  were  fair. 

But  one  was  wet  with  the  salty  wind, 
And  she  turned  her  face  away ; 

For  oh,  ’tis  lonely  on  the  shore 
To  ever  watch  and  pray, 

And  should  God  send  a  little  one, 

She  guessed  the  pain  that  grips. 

When  the  Old  Sea  claims  it  for  her  own, 
To  cradle  in  her  ships. 

And  so  she  could  not  turn  her  face. 

To  meet  the  sailor’s  lips. 

And  one  had  starlight  in  his  eyes. 

But  she  drew  away  her  hand  ; 

For  dearly  as  he  loved  the  skies. 

She  loved  the  safe  green  land, 

And  should  he  breed  an  eagle  brood, 

Oh.  ’twere  a  cruel  thing. 

To  stand  afraid  upon  the ^ earth, 

And  see  her  babes  take  wing. 

And  so  she  would  not  give  her  hand 
To  wear  the  air  man’s  ring. 

But  he  who  tilled  the  fruitful  soil 
Drew  nearer  to  her  heart ; 

’Tis  better  far  to  love  and  toil 
Together  than  apart, 

And  oh,  what  matters  weariness 
With  dear  ones  near  at  re*t. 

For  fledglings  under  roof  of  thatch, 

Stay  longer  in  the  nest. 

And  so  she  laid  her  love  and  life 
Upon  the  farmer’s  breast. 

Josephine  hemsley,  in  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Sun. 


One  of  our  correspondents  at  Halcott- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  reminds  us  that  we  printed 
an  excellent  rule  for  corn  flake  macaroons 
among  the  war-time  recipes  recommended 
during  the  wheat  shortage.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Beat  two  eggs  very  light,  add  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  of  stiredded  cocoanut, 
one  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  and  three  cups 
of  corn  flakes.  Drop  ip  spoonfuls  on  but¬ 
tered  pans. 


A  light-colored  silk  lining  in  a  heavy 
coat  often  becomes  soiled  by  wearing  over 
dark  dresses.  Much  ot  tliis  soil  may  be 
removed  with  French  chalk.  Lay  the 
coat  flat  on  a  large  tanle,  and  sift  the 
chalk  over  the  soiled  surface.  Let  it  re¬ 
main  for  several  hours,  then  shake  off.  A 
second  or  even  third  application  may  be 
needed,  but  the  results  are  quite  surpris¬ 
ing.  After  the  last  application  brush  care¬ 
fully  with  a  hat  brush  to  remove  all  of  the 
powder.  The  French  chalk  is  excellent 
for  cleansing  a  waist  lining  that  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  dress. 

*? 

We  have  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  large  railway  and 
steamer  terminals  in  This  city  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  help  and  advice  to  girls 
traveling  alone.  This  society  announced 
recently  that  scores  of  young  women  were 
coining  to  New  York  from  rural  communi¬ 
ties  with  the  purpose  of  marrying  men 
whom  they  know  omy  through  matri¬ 
monial  advertisements  or  “correspondence 
clubs.”  In  half  a  dozen  or  more  instances 
investigation  by  the  Travelers’  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  showed  that  the  man  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  a  white  woman  had  answered 
was  a  negro.  One  woman  of  ill,  who 
never  before  had  been  away  from  her 
home  in  North  Carolina,  was  found  be¬ 
wildered  in  the  Pennsylvania  station.  All 
her  belongings  were  in  a  blue  bandanna 
which  she  carried.  She  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  the  address  of  the  man  she 
had  come  to  meet.  It  was  in  the  Bronx 
and  the  street  was  one  frequented  by  ne¬ 
groes.  No  one  answered  the  summons  of 
a  Travelers’  Aid  representatives  at  the 
door  when  she  called  there  with  the  young 
woman.  That  evening,  however,  a  man 
telephoned  to  the  headquarters  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  said  that  he  was  the  one  who 
was  expecting  the  girl  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  proved  to  be  colored,  and  the 
young  woman  returned  to  her  Southern 
home.  Sometimes  girls  answer  so-called 
“matrimonial”  advertisements  as  a  joke. 
It  is  a  sorry  joke  at  best,  and  is  ofteu 
merely  the  prelude  to  blackmail  or  some 
degrading  entanglement.  Nor  should  any 
girl  come  to  this  city,  or  to  any  other 
city,  without  some  clearly  defined  idea  of 
the  helpful  influences  that  will  shield  her 
against  the  dangers  of  her  own  inexper¬ 
ience.  The  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Girls’  Friendly  So¬ 
ciety  all  stand  ready  to  offer  assistance 
and  advice ;  they  will  recommend  respect¬ 
able  boarding  houses,  and  investigate  op¬ 
portunities  of  employment.  We  should 
always  advise  a  country  girl,  who  wishes 
to  find  employment  in  the  city,  to  com¬ 
municate  first  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
whose  officers  are  in  a  position  to  give 
concrete  advice  regarding  her  opportuni¬ 
ties. 


Old  Dyes  of  New  England 

The  following  dyeing  recipes  come  from 
the  papers  of  an  old  New  England  family, 
the  women  of  which  were  especially 
skilled  in  the  use  of  dyes  and  were  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  subject,  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  a  breadth  of  an  old  rag 
carpet  which  was  made  nearly  50  years 
ago.  in  which  samples  of  results  of  these 
recipes  testify  to  their  value. 

Rule  for  Dyeing  Blue. — One  pound  of 
logwood.  Boil  it  in  water.  Take  half  a 
gallon  of  liquor  and  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
verdigris  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  it. 
Boil  the  yarn  in  the  logwood  one  hour, 
stirring  it  and  keeping  it  loose,  take  out 
your  yarn,  mix  the  half  gallon  that  con¬ 
tains  verdigris  and  alum,  then  put  the 
yarn  into  the  mixture  and  boil  it  four 
hours,  stirring  and  keeping  it  loose  all  the 
time,  and  taking  it  out  every  hour  to  give 
it  air.  After  which  dry  it.  then  put  it  in 
soap  and  water  and  it  is  done.  It  will 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0801.  Girls’  Cape, 
8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3«i  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
3  yds.  44  or  54  in. 
Price  15  cents. 


0802.  Raglan  Top 
Goat,  30  to  44  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  5:ls  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  4%  yds.  44 
in.,  3^a  yds.  54. 
Price  15  cents. 


0005.  Blouse  with 
lucked  or  gathered 
front,  36  to  40  bust. 

0007.  Two  -  piece 
skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  3’i  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  30, 
1%  yds.  44.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide.  2 Vi  yds.  44  or 
54.  Width  of  skirt, 

1  yd.  23  in.  Price 
of  each  15  cents. 


0904.  Girls’  Coat 
with  Cape,  0  to  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yds.  of  material  44 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
54.  with  lVt  yds.  44, 
114  yds.  54,  extra 
for  cape.  Price  15 
cents. 


Insure  Direct  and 
Save  Money 

IT’S  a  real  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  do  things  for 
yourself  and  not  have  to  depend  on  someone  else — 
someone  whose  interest  may  not  be  your  interest. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  only  satisfaction  in  doing 
things  for  yourself,  but  there  is  the  element  of 
education  in  learning  how  things  are  done  and 
then  doing  them. 

And  there  is  not  only  satisfaction  and  education 
in  it,  but  you  often  save  time,  and  money  too, 
which  is  just  what  happens  when  you  do  business 
with  the 


Resources 
more  than 
$9,000,000 


POSTAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Insurance 
in  Force 
$40,000,000 


If  you  want  information  about  insurance  protec¬ 
tion,  be  your  own  agent.  Simply  write  the 
Postal  and  you  will  get  particulars  by  return  mail. 
The  facts  and  figures  will  be  official,  and  a  speci- 
be  forwarded,  so  that  you  can  see  just  what  the 
Company  contracts  to  do.  You  will  find  that  by  dealing  direct  you 
practically  save  the  commissions  that  other  companies  pay  their  agents. 
You  will  indeed  find  that  the  Postal  Life  is  the  Company  of 

Safety,  Saving  and  Service 

It  is  not  only  safe  and  not  only  saves  money  for  you  but  its  Health 
Bureau  renders  an  important  service  by  giving  to  policyholders  the 
privilege  of  one  free  medical  examination  each  year,  so  as  to  detect 
disease  in  time  to  check  it;  and  periodical  Bulletins  on  Health  Con¬ 
servation  are  also  sent  free  to  policyholders. 

Find  Out  What 
You  Can  Save 

To  take  advantage  of 
Postal  benefits  and  eco¬ 
nomies,  call  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  offices  or  simply 
write  and  say:  “ Mail  in¬ 
surance  particulars  as 
mentioned  in  Rural  N  enu- 
1'orker  for  January."  In 
your  letter  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  exact  date  of 
your  birth. 

You  will  receive  full  information 
based  on  official  reports  regularly 
filed  with  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department.  Writing 
places  you  under  no  obligation 
and  no  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit 
you.  The  resultant  commission- 
savings  go  to  you  because  you 
deal  direct. 


Strong  Postal 
Points 

FIRST  :  Standard  Policy 
reserves.  Resources  more 
than  $9,000,000.  Insurance 
in  force.  540,000,000. 
SECOND:  Old-line  legal 
reserve  insurance—  not  fra¬ 
ternal  or  assessment. 
THIRD:  9 'At  dividends 
guaranteed  in  your  Policy 
and  the  usual  contingent 
dividends  paid  asearned. 
FOURTH:  Standard  pol¬ 
icy  pren’isions,  approved 
by  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department. 
FIFTH:  Operates  under 
strict  Hew  York  State  re¬ 
quirements  and  subject  to 
the  United  States  Postal 
Authorities. 

SIXTH:  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selection 
of  risks. 

SEVENTH:  Policyhold¬ 
ers'  Health  Bureau  pro¬ 
vides  one  free  medical  exam¬ 
ination,  each  year  if  desired. 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WM,  R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  Street,  New  York 


dye  six  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  tt  deep  blue. 
Put  in  as  much  more  yarn  in  the  same  dye 
and  you  will  have  a  pale  blue,  or  boil 
hickory  bark  and  you  will  have  a  green. 

To  Dye  Black  (woolen). — Half  pound 
extract  of  logwood,  one-fourth  pound  soda 
ash.  Dissolve  in  water,  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Wring  the  goods  out  of  strong  soap¬ 
suds  and  put  them  iu  dye.  Boil  smartly 
about  an  hour.  Take  them  out  and  let 
them  drain  over  the  kettle.  Put  two 
ounces  of  blue  vitriol,  a  little  at  a  time,  iu 
the  dye.  Then  put  iu  the  goods  aud  let 
them  boil  a  half  hour.  Riuse  iu  clear 
water. 

To  Dye  Brown  (cotton). — Two  pounds 
of  cuteh ;  oue-half  of  blue  vitriol ;  10 
pounds  of  cloth.  Boil  hard  two  hours 
and  let  it  stand  on  the  stove  four  hours 
more.  Then  dissolve  one-half  pound  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  iu  three  pails  of  warm 
water.  Dip  the  cloth  iu  this,  stirring 
two  or  three  times,  then  rinse  well  in  cold 
water. 

To  Dve  Madder  Bed  (cotton). —  To 
each  pound  of  goods,  alum,  five  ounces, 
cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce.  Put  in  the 
goods  and  bring  the  kettle  to  a  boil  for 
one-half  hour,  theu  air  them  and  boil  a 
half  hour  longer.  Empty  the  kettle  aud 
fill  with  clean  water.  Tut  iu  oue  peck  of 


Cuticura  Stops 
Itching  and 
Saves  the  Hair 


All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  AGO,  Tnlcnm  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutlcurs,  Dept.  P, Boston. " 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  .$2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


SHE  ADVERTISED  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  GOT 

WHITING -ADAMS 

HOUSEHOLD  BRUSHES 

For  Public  Buildings,  Railroads,  Steamships,  Factories, 
Households,  and  all  other  users  requiring  effective 
cleanliness,  Whiting-Adams  Brushes  are  positive 
dirt  and  dust  eradicators. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-).  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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bran,  make  it  milk  warm,  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  bran  rises :  skim  off  the  bran  and 
put  in  one-half  pound  of  madder.  Put  in 
your  goods  and  heat  slowly  until  it  boils 
and  is  done.  Wash  in  strong  suds. 

To  Dye  a  Good  Slate  Color. — To  make 
a  good  dark  slate  color  boil  sugar  loaf 
paper  with  vinegar  in  an  iron  utensil. 
Put  in  alum  to  se.t  the  color. 

To  Dye  Slate  Color  (woolen).- — Boil  in 
an  iron  vessel  a  teacup-  of  black  tea.  with 
a  teaspoon  of  copperas  and  sufficient 
water. 

To  Dye  Slate  Color. — Beech,  bark.  Boil 
the  bark  in  an  iron  kettle.  After  it  has 
boiled  sufficiently,  add  copperas  to  set  the 
dye.  If  you  wish,  it  very  dark  add  more 
copperas. 

To  Dye  Green. — For  each  pound  of 
goods,  fustic  one  pound,  alum  three  and 
one-half  ounces.  Steep  until  the  strength 
is  oirt,  and  soak  therein  the  goods  until 
good  yellow  is  obtained,  then  remove  the 
chips  and  sulci  extract  of  indigo  or  chemick, 
one  tablesjiooii  at  a  time  until  the  color 
suits. 

To  Dye  Green  (wool  or  silk). — Make  a 
strong  yellow  dye  with  yellow  oak  and 
hickory  bark  in  equal  quantities.  Add 
extract  of  indigo  or  chemick  (dilute  solu¬ 


tion  of  chloride  of  lime),  one  tablespoon 
at  a  time,  until  you  get  the  shade  desired. 

To  Dye  Blue  (woolen). — For  a  mor¬ 
dant  use  two  ounces  of  alum  to  a  pound 
of  wool.  Boil  two  hours.  Macerate  half 
a  bushel  of  common  purslane  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  logwood  chips  in  sep¬ 
arate  kettles.  Strain  and  mix,  and  boil 
the  wool  two  hours.  Drain  and  rinse  and 
it  is  done. 

To  Dye  Red  (silk). — The  blossoms  of 
the  balm  of  Gilead  tree  steeped  with  fair 
water  in  a  vessel,  then  strained,  will  dye 
silk  a  pretty  red  color.  The  silk  should 
be  washed  clean  and  free  from  color,  then 
rinse  in  fair  water,  and  boil  in  the 
strained  dye  with  a  small  piece  of  alum. 

To  Dye  Straw  or  I<emon  Color. — Peach 
leaves,  fustic,  and  saffron,  all  make  a 
good  straw  or  lemon  color,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  dye.  They  should  be 
steeped  in  soft  water  in  an  earthen  or  tin 
vessel,  then  strained,  and  the  dye  set  with 
alum.  When  the  dye  stuff  is  strained 
steep  the  articles  in  it. 

To  Dye  Yellow. — For  five  pounds  of 
goods,  black  oak  bark  or  poach  leaves  one 
hall  peck.  Boil  well.  Then  take  out  the 
bark  or  leaves,  and  add  muriate  of  tin 
one-half  teacup,  stirring  well.  Then  put 
in  the  goods  and  stir  them  round  and  it 
will  dye  a  deep  yellow  in  from  five  to  15 
minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
bark.  Take  out  the  goods,  rinse,  and  dry 
immediately. 

For  a  green  add  to  the  above  dye,  ex¬ 
tract  of  indigo  or  chemick  one  tablespoon 
only,  at  a  time,  and  work  the  goods  five 
minutes  and  air.  If  not  sufficiently  dark 
add  the  same  amount  of  chemick  as  be¬ 
fore.  and  work  again  until  if  suits. 

LUCY  E.  TA1U1EI.I.. 


More  About  Farm  Parasites 

I  have  been  reading  the  letter  written 
by  Mother  Bee  concerning  depredations 
of  autoists,  and  if  she  lives  in  a  State 
where  State  troopers  exist  would  advise 
her  to  enter  complaint  to  them,  as  to  my 
knowledge  they  are  very  efficient  in  stop¬ 
ping  depredations  on  the  farmers.  Living 
not  so  very  far  from  a  large  city,  and  a 
lesser  distance  from  a  smaller  town,  it 
came  to  my  knowledge  that  some  of  the 
“ladies”  in  this  small  village  who  owned 
and  drove  their  own  cars  were  in  the 
habit  of  clubbing  together  and  going  to 
the  city  to  do. shopping,  incidentally  pick¬ 
ing  up  any  and  every  thing  that  could  be 
of  use  to  any  member  of  the  party,  using 
the  following  contemptible  method : 
While  some  of  them  were  engaging  the 
visible  members  of  the  home  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  purporting  the  desire  to  purchase 
fruits  or  vegetables,  the  owner  of  course 
would  show  them  the  best  he  had,  and 
where  it  grew  or  was  kept,  which  place 
these  “ladies”  ( wives  of  storekeepers  and 
their  friends)  noted,  and  upon  the  next 
trip  helped  themselves.  A  complaint  to 
the  troopers  resulted  in  those  women 
nearly  landing  in  the  lock-up  and  a  heavy 
fine.  The  lifting  has  ceased.  A  few 


years  ago,  before  the  time  of  autos,  I 
heard  a  trolley-car  conductor  ou  a  line 
running  out  of  Syracuse  say  that  on  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  it  was 
necessary  to  attach  a  trailer  to  the  car 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  produce 
which  the  passengers  picked  up  during 
the  day  and  carried  home.  It  being  Sun¬ 
day.  and  city  dwellers  having  nothing  to 
keep  them  at  home,  entire  families  would 
take  sacks  and  pick  up  anything  that 
could  be  carried  in  a  grain  sack  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  which,  if  the  family 
was  large,  was  enough  to  keep  the  entire 
family  through  the  week,  and  lay  away 
some  for  future  use,  but  the  State 
troopers  have  changed  all  this.  Let  us 
all  work  to  keep  them  on  their  job,  even 
though  a  few  fail  us  in  emergencies. 

_ _  JESSIE. 

Bohemian  Toast.— Beat  two  eggs;  add 
one-hali  cup  sweat  milk,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoon ful  salt,  a  sprinkle  of  r<xl  pepper, 
one  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice.  Into  this 
dip  slices  of  stale  bread,  then  fry  in  the 
bacon  grease  until  brown. 

Ham  and  Cheese  Toast.— One  cup 
boiled  ham  chopped  fine,  one-half  cup 
grated  _  cheese.  Mix  and  heat.  When 
cheese  is  melted  add  one  cup  cream  sauce. 
Pour  over  slices  of  whole  wheat  toast. 

Honey  Almond  Cakes. — Boil  together 
1  lb.  of  honey,  V4  lb.  of  butter.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  let  stand  20  minutes;  then 
stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves, 
the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  *4  lb. 
of  chopped  almonds.  Lastly,  stir  in  1  lb. 
of  flour,  sifted  with  *4  ounce  of  baking 
powder.  Stand  this  mixture  in  a  cool 
place  over  night.  In  the  morning  roll  out 
half  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  cakes  and  bake 
brown.  This  is  delicious. 


green.  The  lauterns  are  for  outline  embroidery  and  are  for  deep  yellow,  light  green,  pur¬ 
ple  and  rose.  It  would  lx?  best  to  use  a  generous  size  hem  around  the  scarf  instead  of  laee 
or  fringe,  and  plenty  of  allowance  is  made  for  the  hem  in  the  goods.  The  designs  are 
stamped  and  tinted  on  tan  art  linen.  The  pillow  is  18x28  in.  .  The  scarf,  28x54  in.  The 
price  for  the  set.  Which  includes  mercerized  doss  to  complete  the  embroidery,  is  ?2.  For 
the  scarf.  No.  13S7,  §1.50;  for  the  pillow,  75  cents. 


All  the  music 
you  delight  to  hear 


You’ll  find  your 
kind  of  music 
in  the  Victor 
Record  Catalog 

So  fascinating  is  this  book 
that  we  doubt  if  you  could 
glance  into  its  472  pages 
without  becoming  absorbed 
in  it.  Whether  you  own  a 
Victrola  or  not,  this  is  the 
kind  of  book  you  will  find 
yourself  browsing  through 
just  for  the  pleasure  it  gives 
you.  And  if  you  are  a  music- 
lover,  this  Victor  Record  Catalog  will  increase  your  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  good  music  many  fold. 

It  contains  portraits  of  Victor  artists  with  biographical  sketches 
and  has  a  complete  Red  Seal  section  devoted  to  the  greatest  artists  of 
all  the  world  who  make  Victor  Records. 

There  are  also  portraits  and  short  biographies  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers,  and  a  pronunciation  table  of  the  names  of  artists,  composers 
and  operas. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Victor  Record  Catalog  gives  brief  stories  of 
the  opera,  shows  illustrations  of  various  scenes,  indicates  under  the  title 
of  each  opera  the  different  acts  and  scenes,  and  lists  all  the  selections 
in  the  exact  order  they  are  sung  or  played  in  the  opera. 

Free  at  any  Victor  dealer’s 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book — the  greatesC 
catalog  of  music  in  all  the  world.  There  is  a  copy  for  you  at 
any  Victor  dealer’s,  or  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  upon  request, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 

31  lbs.  of  Best  01  HO 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

For  this  stun  nine,  bright, 
suit,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  vour  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  ami  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
"W  e  are  selling  shoes  for  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
BV  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  ice 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22538 


QUiCKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


„  More  com¬ 

fortable,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Hare  a  warm. 

|  sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  germs  are  killed  by  *  chemi¬ 
cal  In  water  in  the  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  as  easy  a*  ashes. 
The  original  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO. 

1194  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mick. 

Aak  about  Ro-San  Washatand  and 
Rolling  Bath  Tub. 

No  FlumbLn*  Required. 
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The  world'*  wel¬ 
fare  will  be,  to  • 
great  extent,  de¬ 
termined  by  the 
dairy  farmer'*  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the 
production  of 
dairy  foods. 

(Signed) 

P.  M.  SHARPLES 

"There  are  no  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  dairy 
foods. " 


Does  your  present  separator  skim 
clean  at  any  speed  ? 

—SHARPLES  does . 

Does  your  separator  produce 
cream  of  even  density  at  any 

speed  ?  — SHARPLES  does. 

Has  your  separator  a  simple  bowl, 
no  discs,  washed  in  a  jiffy  ? 

—SHARPLES  has. 

Has  your  separator  a  knee-low 
supply  tank  and  automatic  oiling  ? 

—SHARPLES  has . 

fs  your  separator  made  by  an 
all-American  manufacturer,  the 
world’s  largest  and  the  pioneer 
American  Separator  manufac- 

turer?  —SHARPLES  is. 


THE  Sharpies  is  the  “Suction-feed  ”  separa¬ 
tor.  All  others  are  “fixed-feed”  machines. 
No  matter  what  the  make  of  your  present  sepa¬ 
rator,  the  Sharpies  is  so  much  more  efficient 
(so  far  ahead  mechanically)  that  it  will  pay  you 
to  scrap  your  inefficient  “fixed-feed”  and  in¬ 
stall  the  Sharpies  Suction  feed. 


Write  to  nearest  office  for  illustrated 
catalog  containing  users’  letters  and 
official  test  reports  of  the 


SUCTION  -  FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  more  Sharpie*  Suction- 
feed. Separators  in  use  today  than  any 
Other  make— American  or  foreign. 

Dept.  12 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Skims 
clean 
at  any 
speed 


Branches 

San  Francisco 
Toronto 


Chicago 


DC- 105 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 

PULLMAN 

VENTILATORS 


Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air,  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
Information.  Agents  Wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
201  W.  York  Are,,  York,  Pa. 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Choose  This 

2-Horse  Spreader 


Tt’sthe  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  sensible,  prac¬ 
tical  Kemp-Climax  Spreader  that  pays  big  pro¬ 
fits  to  users.  Easy  to  load  (low  down)— easy  to 
unload — simple  and  durable — sells  on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  self-sharp¬ 
ening  teeth  shreds  into  wide  strips,  spreads 
evenly— quickly— all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime,  <>r  other  fertilizer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices—  Ask  for ‘-Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure, "  l>y  the  inventor 
of  the  Spreader. 

Dealers:—  Write  tor  attractive  proposition. 


Nl  i/cmD  CO  36  Swan  Street 
.  J.  htlflr  VV.  BATAVIA,  N.V. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Swiss  Boys  and  a  Bull 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  Switzerland,  and  sent  ns 
by  Mr.  Henry  Baumann — one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  two  little  Swiss  boys,  five 
and  six  years  old,  are  holding  the  big 
Brown  Swiss  bull,  and  they  certainly  make 
a  pretty  picture.  We  question  the  wis¬ 
dom,  however,  of  ever  permitting  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  such  chances  with  an  animal 
of  this  sort.  The  bull  may  be  thoroughly 
gentle  and  tractable,  hut  any  bull  is  a 
dangerous  animal,  and  he  ought  to  be 
handled  with  that  thought  in  mind.  We 
never  like  to  see  these  pictures  of  little 


corn  on  the  ear  and  oats,  and  I  would 
like  to  feed  as  much  of  these  as  possible. 
I  can  get  wheat  bran  at  .$55;  cottonseed 
meal  at  $80 ;  gluten  at  $80 ;  buckwheat 
bran  at  $80 ;  oilmeal  at  $80  per  ton. 
Fodder  consists  of  corn  stover  morning 
and  night,  mixed  hay  at  noon.  Also 
give  grain  ration  for  young  pigs.  I  have 
no  milk.  L.  A.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

For  a  dairy  of  Holstein  cows  in  milk 
the  following  ration  combines  the  ma¬ 
terials  mentioned  in  a  mixture  that 
ought  to  give  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  you  have  no  silage  or 
succulence,  and  that  you  do  not  have 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  The  mixture  fol¬ 
lows:  500  lbs.  eoru-and-cob  meal,  350 


A  Brown  Swiss  Bull  in 

children  occupying  such  a  position  with 
bulls  or  big  hogs,  or  ^>ig  animals  of  any 
kind,  for  the  child  is  worth  too  much 
to  make  such  chances  worth  while.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  one  close  by.  not 
shown  in  the  photograph,  who  stands 
ready  to  give  protection,  hut  we  still 
believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  encourage 
children  in  handling  breeding  animals 
after  this  manner.  The  hull  pictured 
does  all  the  labor  of  a  draft  animal  on 
this  Swiss  farm. 


Corn  Chop  for  Steers 

Will  you  advise  me  on  feeding  corn 
chop  to  steers?  Which  gives  the  better 
results,  feeding  it  ground  fine  or  coarse? 
I  have  my  own  mill  and  was  grinding  it 
fine  and  was  advised  to  grind  it  coarse,  as 
I  would  get  better  results.  I  am  feeding' 
one  part  bran  to  five  parts  corn  chop  and 
plenty  of  clover  hay  and  cornstalks  and 
free  access  to  salt  and  water.  Is  this  all 
right?  w.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  have  been  correctly  advised.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  grinding  corn  products  very 
fine,  especially  if  they  are  intended  for 
feeding  and  finishing  steers.  It  has  been 
observed  that  cattle  will  masticate  their 
food  with  greater  relish  in  case  it  is  rath¬ 
er  coarse  in  texture.  Experience  prompts 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
include  any  bran  in  a  ration  intended 
for  finishing  steers.  It  is  not  an  econom¬ 
ical  source  of  either  protein  or  carbohy¬ 
drate,  and  mature  animals  do  not  require 

the  ash  or  mineral  matter  that  bran  is 
best  suited  to  provide.  A  1. 000-lb.  steer, 
having  access  to  silage  and  shelled  corn, 
should  be  fed  approximately  2  His.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  per  day.  and  I  would  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that  you  supplement  your 
corn  chop  with  cottonseed  meal  rather 
than  with  wheat  bran.  Without  silage 
it  would  he  necessary  to  feed  an  increased 
amount  of  corn,  and  if  the  steers  are  to 
he  finished  for  the  Lancaster  market  you 
will  find  that  their  consumption  of  both 
hay  and  cornstalks  will  be  very  light,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  given  a  full  feeding  of  corn. 
Even  with  silage  our  steers  here  eat  less 
than  5  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  and  it  is 
choice  Alfalfa  hay  at  that.  It  is  well 
enough  to  include  some  bran  in  feeding 
mixtures  intended  for  young  stock,  but  I 
am  sure  that  you  can  eliminate  this  from 
any  ration  intended  for  growing  or  fat¬ 
tening  steers. 


Grain  for  Dairy  Cows 

Will  vou  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
dairy  •'  mostly  Holstein?  I  have 


Home  Surroundings 


lbs.  ground  oat*.  200  lbs.  buckwheat 
bran.  300  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal. 
While  the  ground  oats  make  an  excellent 
base  for  your  mixture  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  secure  some  concentrate 
rich  in  protein,  and  gluten  and  oilmeal 
would  best  serve  this  purpose.  At  the 
present  market  value,  however,  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  secure  glutou  at  $70  a  tou, 
for  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  considerably 
below  cottonseed  meal  and  oilmeal. 

For  feeding  young  pigs  intended  for 
market  I  would  suggest  the  following: 
100  lbs.  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats.  50  lbs.  ground  rye.  25  lbs. 
digester  tankage  or  oilmeal.  Feed  the 
materials  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop, 
giving  the  pigs  access  to  either  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  and  providing  plenty  of 
fresh  water. 


Winter  Rations  for  Cattle 

Are  the  following  Winter  rations  all 
right?  If  not,  how  can  they  be  improved? 
The  silage  contains  a  fairly  large  per¬ 
centage  of  well-developed  ears.  The  hay 
is  mixed  clover  and  Timothy,  mostly 
Timothy.  I  intend  to  feed  the  milch  cows 
such  grain  as  will  balance  the  ration : 
Milch  cows,  85  lbs.  silage,  9  or  10  lbs.  of 
hay,  and  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3*4  or  4 
lbs.  of  milk  daily ;  dry  cows,  20  lbs.  of 
silage,  0  or  10  lbs.  of  hay  daily ;  18  to  20- 
months-old  heifers  (not  expected  to 
freshen  until  uext  Summer),  20  lbs.  of 
silage,  8  lbs.  of  hay  daily  :  10-months-old 
calf,  15  lbs.  of  silage.  0  lbs.  of  bay,  and 
3*4  or  4  lbs.  of  bran  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  daily.  Would  ground  outs  be  better 
than  bran  middlings  in  this  case?  How 
many  tons  of  silage  will  a  10  ftx24  ft. 
silo  contain?  IIow  many  when  there  are 
14  feet  of  well-settled  silage  in  this  silo? 

New  York.  it.  w.  T. 

Your  plan  for  feeding  your  dairy  herd 
is  open  to  criticism  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  propose  to  feed  your  dry 
cows  anything  hut  silage  and  hay.  I 
deem  it  quite  as  important  to  feed  the 
dry  cows  some  grain  during  their  rest 
period  as  it  is  to  feed  milch  cows  grain 
during  their  lactation  period.  I  would 
surely  feed  from  5  to  8  lbs.  per  day  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats  and  oilmeal.  The  18  to  20- 
months-old  heifers  should  also  he  fed 
some  grain,  and.  furthermore,  I  would 
increase  the  silage  to  30  lbs.  a  day  if  I 
had  an  abundance  of  it.  I  would  feed 
the  heifers  equal  parts  of  ground  oats 
and  buckwheat  middings,  to  which  10  per 
cent  of  gluten  or  oilmeal  were  added.  So 
far  as  the  10-months-old  calves  are  con¬ 
cerned.  you  will  find  that  they  will 
scarcely  eat  15  lbs.  of  silage  as  you  have 
indicated,  and  your  grain  ration  would 
be  improved  if  you  included  some  ground 
oafs  in  the  combination  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  provided  further  that  you  put. 
in  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  A 
silo  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  24  ft.  high, 
filled  and  refilled,  will  hold  34  tons  of 
silage.  If  there  are  14  ft.  in  this  silo 
at  the  present  time  you  would  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  it  would  yield  18  tons. 
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Wherein  Lies  the  Value 

of  a  Purebred  Sire 

It  is  in  his  ability  to  stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest 
number  of  desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  purebred  Guernsey  bull  has  demonstrated  hia 
power  to  improve  the  quality  of  common  stock,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  multiply  profits.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  39  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelvejmonths  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  a  few  May  Rose  bull  calves  for  sale  from 

dams  with  official  yearly  records — good  enough 
T  Tc  Si  W  to  head  any  herd  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Established  1882.  L.  L.  Coggshall,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


Qhilmark  farm  g  uernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  nay.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


$400.00 


WILL  BUY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

No.  5957S.  horn  April  70,  1919.  Sire  Ay  Lingeilir  Firhermen, 
No.  71673,  Oom,  Noro  ol  Glcnlurnie,  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  any  way.  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  hack,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Ulenwood’8  Mainstay  on  her 
sire's  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam’s  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  eow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LL1ST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Bale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

llltllD  nriihS.  King's  VaDguard.  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
FOB  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  H.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

IXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
X  dams  and  one  of  U. 
s  Accredited  Herds. 
Kinpkrhook,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  due!™ 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  a 
Jam ics  F.  van  Ai.sty.ne, 


A  Few  Very  Desir¬ 
able  Specimens 
Registered  -  - 
GEO.  H.  CABLE 


Guernsey  Heifers 


FOR 
SALE 

North  Salem,  N\  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


B.  A.  Mackinnon. 


Westview  Guernseys 

We  offer  a  few  choice  May  Rose  bull 
calves  at  quick  sellm?  prices  $50  to 
$200.  One  of  these  bulls  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd.  They 
are  all  sons  of  our  senior  sire 

LAN6WATER  ULTIMAS 

Hla  two  nearest  dams  average 
11,367.2-lbs.  of  milk  and  663-lbs  of 
butterfat.  Address  all  correspond¬ 
ence  to: 

WESTVIEW  FARM,  PAWLING,  N.Y. 

Otvnrr.  F.  K.  Wurst,  Mgr. 


Two  Grandsons  ^Je  pijjs  mtra 

Out  of  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  (at  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FORESTOALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  F0RESTDALE 

out  of  A. It.  Dams,  also  5  A.R.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Richard  D.  Deforest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AM  OVERSTOCK E14— will  sacrifice 

Three  Pure  Bred  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES 

One  Two-Yr.-OId.  Will  freshen  in  January. 

C.  H.  TABEN.  CWvtrl.nd  Farm.  MANUUS,  N.  T. 

KbbKWnob  Fa  KM.  Registered  Guernsey  bull  calves 
by  Saugerties  Ultra  Cavalier  Xo.  48382.  Sixteen  Slav 
Rose  crosses.  Farmers'  prices.  0RKA  M.  RH00EI,  Etna,  N.t. 
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Butter  Fat  Records  In 
Every  Section 

HE  best  way  to  prove  that  the  Jersey  is 
the  most  adaptable  cow  is  to  look  at 
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JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  ol  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grnndams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


and  bull 


ForSale-Reg.  Jersey  Heilers  calves,  some 

from  tested  cows.  *40  each.  GEO.  t.  EERNIS  A  SON.  Atwiten.  N.T. 


Six-yr.-old  BnllRKR 


FOR  SALE 
CHEAP 

Bred  by  O.  J.  Maigne,  Rutland, Vt.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing— not  enough  service.  Address 

Mr.  FRANK  H.  STEVENS.  410  Pearl  Street.  New  York  City 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-  the  improved  beef  breed 

_  M  _  B1  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.W.ECKARDT.  31  Nissan  St..  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AYRSHIRES 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Pall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Champion  ships, 
‘28  First  Prizes.  15  Second  Prizes.  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washlngtonvilte,  N.  Y. 

MILKINB  SHORTHORNS.  EvxkkttFox,  Lowkll,  Mass 


the  official  R.  of  M.  records  in  any  section. 

In  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  —  Jerseys  show  their 
superiority. 

If  you  want  cows  that'yield  the  richest  milk  from  the  least  feed  — 
you  must  get  Jerseys. 

If  you  want  cows  that  are  adaptable  to  any  climate — you  want 
Jerseys. 

If  you  want  cows  that  mature  early  and  don’t  outlive  their^  use¬ 
fulness  as  soon  as  other  breeds — get  Jerseys. 

Jerseys  are  known  as  the  Pride— Prize — Profit  breed.  Always  gen¬ 
tle  in  disposition,  noble-looking,  with  a  well-rounded  udder  of  large 
capacity,  and  prominent  milk  veins. 

Jersey  Milk  averages  5.37%  butter  fat.  In  every  market,  Jersey 
milk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  bring  the  highest  prices. 

Know  more  about  Jerseys.  Write  today  for  a  summary  of  12,000 
official  years’  tests,  together  with  records  in  your  state,  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  our  Register  of  Merit  Department. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

322  G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner 


BLACK  V  WHITE 


A  Holstein  Cow  Twenty 
Years  Young 

The  wonderful  vitality  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  purebred  Holstein-Friesiau 
breed  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  career  of 
Jetske  Roe’s  Aaggie’s  Artis.  When  twenty 
years  old  she  dropped  her  sixteenth  calf. 
For  fifteen  gestation  periods  she  totaled 
232.500  pounds  of  milk  which,  at  4  cents 
a  quart,  would  be  $4.(520  at  a  cost  for  feed 
for  fifteen  years  amounting  to  $1,980. 
She  thus  showed  a  profit  of  $2,640  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which  must  be  reckoned  $6,000 
worth  of  fine,  healthy  calves.  She  won 
many  ribbons  and  prizes  at  fairs,  and  has 
seven  daughters  with  A.  R.  O.  records. 

Send  for  our  free  booklets — today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Erattleboro,  Vermont 


King  Scgis  Both  Sides 


A  Real  Bargain 


Calves  are  selling  for  ^30.90  to  $40.00  as  veals— 
It  costs  to  register,  transfer  and  crate  about  $10.00 
more.  Any  thoroughbred  priced  at  $40.00  or  less  i« 
surely  nothing  to  breed  from. 

We  have  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf— bred  on  strongest 
of  lines.  Bight  in  every  way.  Born  December  Ttb. 
More  white  than  black— from  a  sire  whose  dam  has 
made  $7-lbs.  butter  in  7  days— a  daughter  of  the 
great  Judge  Segis. 

The 'dam  of  this  Calf,  from  a  son  of  the  noted 
Sir  Korndyk®  Pontiac  Artis  — and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Vreiuan  Hengerveld. 

Could  you  ask  for  more? 

We  will  accept  $75.00  for  this  calf  provided  order 
is  received  within  five  (5  days  of  date  of  issue  of 
this  paper. 

We  guarantee  our  shipments  to  please  on  arrival 
or  will  refund  upon  return  of  calf  (expenses  paid). 

Breeder  of  , 

Holstein. 

Friesian 
Cattle. 


F.C.  Biggs,  "Sf  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is  one  of  the 
best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra.  the  famous 
$30,000  bull.  His  d»ni  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis.  the  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  ti  aces  three  times  to  King  Segis.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  a35-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Segis. 

Gr.  G.  Burlingame.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true 
representat  ions. 

We  sustain  current  offerings  of  approximately  50 
large,  high  class  grade  cows,  fresh  or  soon  due. 
Also  some  20  head  or  more,  with  always  more  avail¬ 
able,  of  registered  stock  of  advanced  breeding.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  offerings  upon  request. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Billston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  g“a 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  BATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cltittcaiago.N.Y 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  mouth  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  £Sk  Bid«.,2corti°^N?V. 


Holstein  Friesian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calve*.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGriw,  Certlind  C«.,  N.  T. 
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|  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment;  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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of  FEED 


Enough  to  Feed  2,000  Cows 

for  One  Year 

These  100  carloads  were  unloaded  and  mixed  in  thirty  hours,  by  just 
one  of  our  members. 

The  different  kinds  of  feed  were  carefully  analyzed  by  chemists,  and  mixed 
to  exact,  uniform,  ready-to-use  standards,  planned  by  practical  cattlemen. 

And  yet,  some  uninformed  people  today  advocate  back-breaking,  guess¬ 
work,  mixing-on-the-barn-floor  with  layer  cake  results. 

Modern  methods  have  come  to  stay.  Steam-driven  machinery  beats  muscle. 

Every  bag  of  mixed  feed  for  horses,  cows,  steers,  hogs  or  poultry  that  is 
produced  by  our  members  is  accurately  labeled  with  its  correct  analysis 
and  true  ingredients. 

You  are  protected  by  this  compliance  with  the  laws  of  every  stace  and 
the  Federal  statutes. 

Send  for  free  book  on  Feeds  and  Feed  Alanufac- 
turing.  Contains  facts  never  before  ■published 

AMERICAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Room  114  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farra  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Trick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Trick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Eaiton,  Pa. 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  -  Dover,  Delaware 


L®”  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres,  in  best  section  of'  South  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  growing  season,  lica- 
sonalile  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHtAtLET,  t  imer,  N.  J. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18 Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
A  Saturday;  Profits.  $2.50  each;  Square  Deal:  Particu¬ 
lars  Free,  ltl'8L,EK  COM  PAN  V,  Johnstown.  Ohio 


Afr.  Dairyman! 

Heal  Those  Sore  Teats 

A  cow  with  sore  or  chapped  teats  will  not  do  her  best. 
But  you  can  easily  heal  that  condition  and  bring  her 
back  to  full  milk  flow.  Rub  in  gently  an  application  of 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


4 


Healthy  new  skin  will  soon  form.  You  will  get  your  reward 
at  the  milk  pail.  This  Compound  is  a  natural  skin  fae 
from  sheep’s  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectaut. 
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It  prevents  infection  and  aids  Nature  in  restoring  injured 
tissues.  Use  it  also  on  horsesfor  all  skin  and  fleshsores. 

Trial  Box  Free  to  You 


Wa  want  you  to  prove  at  our  expense  what  North 
Star  Compound  will  do.  Mail  this  Coupon  today. 


North  Star  Chemical  Works,  Inc* 
Dept.  C  Lawrence,  Maas. 


TO  DEALERS :  If  you  do  not  sell 
North  Star  Antiseptic  Compound 
Wool  Fat, write  ns  for  information 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Freshening  Cows 

What  would  bo  a  good  balanced  ration 
to  feed  dairy  cows,  with  good  dry  liay.  and 
how  much  of  each  for  cows  that  will  be 
fresh  within  two  months,  to  increase  milk 
production?  The  cows  are  Ilolsteius.  me¬ 
dium  size.  I  have  no  silage  or  beet  pulp. 

New  York.  e.  h.  b. 

Food  cows  .all  the  hay  they  will  clean 
up,  make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts, 
by  weight,  of  bran,  one  part  ground  oats 
and  one  part  linseed  oil  mea  l.  Feed  about 
3  lbs.  of  grain  per  head  per  day  until  the 
cows  freshen.  After  freshening  add  one 
part  gluten  feed  to  the  ration  and  feed 
about  a  quart  of  grain  to  two  quarts  of 
milk  produced  daily.  In  making  up  grain 
ration,  add  1  lb.  of  stilt  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  feed.  n.  F.  J. 

Ration  for  Holsteins 

Would  yon  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  that  are 
giving  3.8  per  coot  milk?  Wo  are  milk¬ 
ing  15,  11  of  them  being  fresh. 

Vermont.  R-  E.  E. 

Since  the  nature  of  your  roughage  is 
not  stated  two  rations  will  be  given. 
First,  if  von  have  silage  and  mixed  bay 
feed  about  35  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  per 
head  per  day  and  all  the  bay  the  cows  will 
clean  up  at  about  three  small  feeds,  fore¬ 
noon.  afternoon  and  evening.  Get  till  you 
eau  out  of  them  on  roughage.  Make  up 
a  grain  ration  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
bran  or  ground  oats,  one  part  gluten  feed, 
one  part  middlings  and  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Add  1  per  cent  salt  to  the 
mixture.  If  you  do  not  have  the  silage, 
I  should  use  linseed  oilinenl  in  place  of 
cottonseed  and  grain  a  little  heavier.  It 
will  take  about  a  pound  of  grain  to  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily.  n.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Buckwheat 

We  have  on  the  farm  a  large  amount  of 
buckwheat,  barley,  oats  and  corn.  We 
wish  to  make  lip  a  ration  for  milch  cows 
and  young  stock  from  this,  and  likewise 
buy  as  small  amount  of  high  protein  feed 
ns  possible  to  go  in  with  this  mixture. 
What  is  the  protein  of  buckwheat? 

New  York.  E.  n.  P. 

Buckwheat  runs  about  S  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein.  If  you  have  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  you  can  get  along  nicely 
with  the  following  mixture.  Equal  parts 
by  weight  of  ground  buckwheat,  barley, 
oats,  corn  and  cottonseed  or  linseed  oil- 
meal.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  have 
Timothy  or  mixed  grass  hay,  this  mixture 
would  not  contain  enough  protein,  and  tin- 
following  would  he  better:  100  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat.  100  lbs.  barley.  100  lbs.  oats.  100 
lbs.  corn,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100 
lbs.  linseed  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  gluten 
feed.  This  would  add  to  cost  a  good  deal 
and  you  arc  fortunate  if  you  have  some 
legume  hay.  Add  a  pound  of  stilt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  grain  when  mixing  up  ration. 
Feed  grain  according  to  production  of  tin- 
individual  cow,  giving  about  a  pound  of 
grain  to  3Vo  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  u.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Cows 

Can  you  give  me  a  desirable  dairy  ra¬ 
tion?  We  are  feeding  a  dairy  feed  and 
brewers’  grains,  Half  and  half,  with  silage 
and  cornstalks.  In  the  morning  we  feud 
4  qts.  grain  per  cow,  with  a  heaping  bushel 
basket  of  silage  to  three  cows.  After 
morning  chores  they  got  all  the  clover  hay 
they  will  clean  up,  and  at  night,  grain 
before  milking,  and  stalks  afterwards.  The 
silage  is  extra  line  and  lots  of  corn  in  it. 
Wo  had  been  feeding  it  twice  a  day.  but 
thought  we  might  as  well  use  the  stalks 
up  first ;  have  plenty  of  them.  G.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

With  grain  at  present  prices  we  ought 
to  try  to  get  our  cows  to  eat  all  the  whole¬ 
some  roughage  possible,  and  make  milk 
largely  on  this  roughage.  If  you  have 
enough  clover  hay  I  would  follow  your 
present  scheme,  except  give  them  some 
clover  hay  in  the  afternoon,  or  perhaps 
better  yet,  feed  cornstalks  after  silage  and 
grain  in  the  forenoon,  hay  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  silage  after  grain  at  night  and  after 
supper  a  feed  of  hay  or  stalks.  Then 
grain  should  he  fed.  not  every  cow  alike, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  milk  they  give, 
about  a  quart  of  grain  to  2  qts.  of  milk 
produced  daily.  I  would  make  up  a  grain 
ration  of  two  parts  by  weight  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  one  part  bran,  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings  or  ground  barley,  and  one  part  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  ir.  F.  j. 


Another  Dairy  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  ration  to 
feed  my  cows?  We  have  oats,  buckwheat 
and  corn,  and  clover  hay.  I  would  like  to 
feed  these  grains  if  they  are  good  milk 
producers.  Also  give  me  the  quantity  to 
feed.  k.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

Feed  all  the  clover  hay  cows  will  clean 
up.  Give  a  feed  iu  forenoon,  afternoon 
and  evening.  Make  up  a  graiu  mixture 
of  one  part  by  weight  of  ground  buck¬ 
wheat,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 
corn  meal  and  one  part  cottonseed  or  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  graiu  and  feed  about  a  quart  of 
grain  for  each  2  qts.  of  milk  produced 
daily,  feeding  individual  cows  according  to 
production.  h.  f.  j. 
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The  Milch  Goat 

Pakt  I. 

Since  the  sire  is  one-half  the  herd,  it 
would  be  fitting  to  start  this  article  upon 
the  care  and  management  of  goats  by  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  what  should  be  expected 
of  him  and  the  treatment  he  ought  to 
receive  from  his  keeper.  If  the  goat 
keeper  wants  to  raise  his  doe  kids  for 
milk  producers,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sire  be  considered  very  carefully.  lie 
should  be  from  a  dam  with  a  good  milk 
record,  and  if  this  sire’s  dam  was  a  heavy 
producer,  so  much  the  better.  Where 
four  or  more  does  are  kept  it  is  profitable 
to  own  a  buck.  lie  should  have  a 
large  box  stall  and  a  private  run. 
With  plenty  of  exercise  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment  very  few  bucks  will  become  cross. 
Our  present  buck  is  entering  his  third 
year  and  is  as  gentle  as  a  kid.  Although 
he  is  absolutely  fearless,  he  has  never 
offered  to  harm  any  living  thing. 

The  use  of  a  purebred  buck  is  advo¬ 
cated,  but  if  for  any  reason  one  cannot 
be  obtained,  a  grade  buck  kid  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  small  amount,  and  after  a 
year’s  use  can  be  disposed  of  for  enough 
to  purchase  a  higher  grade  kid.  so  that 
in  a  short  while  the  keeper  will  have  a 
pure  buck  for  a  small  original  investment 
and  at  the  same  time  have  improved  his 
herd  each  year.  Probably  no  two  breed¬ 
ers  can  agree  upon  the  number  of  dot's  it 
is  advisable  to  permit  a  buck  to  run  with 
his  first  season,  but  most  agree  that  if 
the  buck  is  as  vigorous  as  he  should  be 
10  or  12  does  are  not  too  many  if  well 
spread  over  the  season.  From  the  time 
he  is  two  years  old  50  to  75  will  not  be 
too  many,  but  during  this  time  if  he  is  to 
be  kept  growing  and  in  good  flesh  he  must 
be  fed  about  one  quart  of  grain  a  day 
with  carrots  and  clover  or  second-cutting 


A  Pure  Toggenburg  Five-quart  Milker 
Owned  by  Editor  of  the  “ Goat 
World,"  California. 


Alfalfa  hay,  if  not  on  pasture.  In  buy¬ 
ing  a  buck  pick  a  large,  vigorous  animal. 
He  must  be  powerful  and  masculine,  with 
a  long,  strong  back,  and  well  developed 
hind  quarters,  although  not  so  wide  at 
the  hips  as  the  female. 

Do  not  tease  him  in  any  way  as  the 
male  of  any  species  of  animal  after  he  has 
reached  his  full  development  is  easily 
made  cross.  A  buck  weighing  200  lbs.  or 
more  and  standing  from  55  to  58  inches 
at  his  shoulders  is  no  plaything,  even  if 
naturally  hornless,  if  he  has  been  spoiled. 
He  is  naturally  playful  and  affectionate, 
and  when  feeling  that  this  is  a  grand  old 
world  and  that  it  is  good  to  be  alive  he 
will  sometimes  stand  straight  up  on  his 
hind  legs  (ours  is,  I  judge,  at  least  a  foot 
taller  than  I),  and  pretend  that  he  is 
going  to  strike  his  attendant.  Do  not 
pay  the  least  attention  to  this,  and  he 
will  come  down  upon  all  fours  and  give 
his  attendant  a  friendly  rub,  wag  his  tail 
and  go  off  about  his  busines.  M.  g.  s. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50$  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  luture  Meat  ol  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winner*,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  'udge  one  fiegin rar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V 


Good  Money  in  Belgian  Hares 

We  make  a  specialty  of  one  breed,  The  Kufus  Red 
Belgian  Hare.  Write  for  our  Booklet,  True  Facts 
on  the  Belgian  Hare.  Instructions  on  breeding, 
feeding  and  caring  for  young.  Recipes  for  cooking; 
complete  price  list,  etc.,  postpaid  to  you  for  10c. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  BABBITRY 
Annandale-on-Hudeou  New  York 


SWINE 


The  Hog  of  Tomorrow! 

The  kind  yea  will  eventually  raise 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 


A  lOOO-lb.  Matron  of  Our  Herd 


Buy  Breeding  Stock 

From  Great,  Big,  Rugged,  Roughage  Eating  Ancestors 
Young  Boars  Fit  for  Service,  Bred  Gilts, 
Weanlings  ( Both  Sexes) 

Write  For  Booklet 

ItUBCONETCOXG  VALLEY  FARMS  HERD  REGIS¬ 
TER  EP  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTII  SWINE 

T.  A.  SHIELDS,  Breeder  &  Mgr.  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Some  fine  pigs  for  sale,  also  one  prize  winning 
boar,  8  nios.  old.  wt.  300  lbs.  not  fat  bnt  big 
boned  and  big  frame, priced  for  immediate  sale. 
One  2  yr.  old  sow  Everything  immune.  All 
stock  guaranteed  as  represented  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  upon  arrival.  If  not  return  it  to  meat  my 
expense  and  I  will  rofund  the  purchase  price. 

J.  E.  WAY  THE  MAPLES  DOVER,  DEL. 


CAD  CAi  C. _ The  finest  lot  of 

run  OHlLi - CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 
pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsoa  few  choice  boar«  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  18  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 

Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  Box  66,  Westchester, Pa. 


Chester  Whites 

Boars  ready  for  service  and  fall  pigs  from  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Priced  to  sell. 

FALCON'S  FLIGHT  FARMS.  -  Litchfield,  Conn. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
mouths  old.  Write  for  prices. 

liKANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandrelh.  N.  T. 


Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  6.wks.-old  pigs.  SlOeach:  SISpnir; 
525  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFElL,  Ileuvelton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANOO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla,  Pa. 

Duroc  and  P ,  C.  Pigs  o.^weekb, «ee  Graft  om* 

C.H.TUGWELL’S  FARM, Wilson, N.Y. 

Let  u*  help  you  build  up  •  pure-bred  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  or  Poland-Chinas.  Our  specialty  is  furnishing 
foundation  stock  for  beginners.  Mature  cows,  young 
heifers  and  bulls.  Finest  breeding.  Let  11s  advise  you. 


6-wks.-old  Jersey  Red  Pigs  tJ* 

John  P.  Bartles,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Chopn  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


Horned-Dorset  Rams  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs.  Will  sell 
or  exchange  for  registered  ewes  of  same  breed. 

WESTFIELD  FARM.  S.  W.  SABINE,  Prop.,  Grelon.  Mass. 

9A  Registered  Shropshire  ItllKlI  FIVES.  3  good 
WW  yearling  ewes  with  3  blocky  lambs.  6-weoks-old, 
$250.  Rams  and  lambs  for  sale  .  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Kamo 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Pamk,  N.  T. 

PnrQ,|o  R  ‘g.  HAMPSHIRE'  SIIKEP.  It  A  MS  and 
rui  OfllC  KH  KS.  Apply  OPHIK  FARM,  l'areboie,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  |nd -  ^  Lan-,bs- 


Ram  Lambs  for  Sale. 


South  Down  Kwes  and 
ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


For  sale,  a  few 
three-year 
quality  DELAINE 


S5  Registered  DELAINE  EWES 

:i.AlNK  RAM.  Also  a  few  DELAINE  EWE 
A  MRS,  year-old  in  1919. 

Heavy  shearers,  and  Delaine  Wool  Is  at  the  Top  in  Price. 
Address;  V.  O.  PATTItllHiE  A-  SONS,  Perry,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-SWISS  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  KID 

H  pure  and  better  $  1 5  and  up.  BKED  POES  $40nnd  ur 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  K.  P.  5,  Norristown,  P: 

W 


ANTED — Few  pood  milk  goats,  Nuhurg  or  Nubian  ~ed. 
Does  preferred.  TV.  (HUGOS,  615  High  St.,  WlllUauDort,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Airedales, Collies, andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  tie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  YV.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  lows 

ColliePups  NK'V  7I:A1ANU  ,tK1>  kabbits 

rr 


NELSON  11ROS. 


Uhovk  City,  Fa. 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies,;*"”'.;  ■„& 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .S. 

ch.T*"ceks  Percheron  Stallion 

bred.  Reg.  Jersey  heifer,  Extra  good  big  one  1‘rice  right, 
or  will  Exchange  for  Foniea.  SUB  I)  HTBYYaKT,  Espyville,  P«, 


f  y  BERKSHIRE'S  | 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 


RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  .  RHODE  ISLAND 

ri<S  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
eCHE  CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
belter  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 
{Boars,  Qilts  and  Fall  ‘Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jaaincey,  Jr„  Mgr. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Grand  Champion  Boar  1019  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality” 

Flintstone  Farm  : :  Dalton,  Mass. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring.  1919.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095  and  by 
Ivarhas  DukeLongfellow3rd.  No.  267474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Bookingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 

KARHA  FARM  PARKSVILLE, 

geo.  l.  barker,  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extraCnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS  ON  PAYMENTS 

start  in  pure  bred  Berkshires  and  don't  have  enough 
money,  don’t  worry.  We  will  ship  your  pigs  and  let  you 
pay  by  the  month.  Write  at  onee  for  special  payment 
plan.  THE  POHKMAKEI  HERD  OF  BERKSHIRES,  In  110,  Palatine.  IHioaia 

1  SWINE  | 

DUROCS 

LITTLE  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  farms  and  talk  with  a  Recognized  Duroc 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd  of  Pure 
Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  within  500  miles.  (We  pay  R.R.  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  Un¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  on  "  HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS.’* 
He  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Dapt.  R  -  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


HELP  US  RAISE  PIGS 


Cherry  King  Gilts 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 


Blue  B  lulled  Under  Kcd  Top 


DEFENDER 

Send  for  particulars  and 
book  How  to  Raise  Hogs. 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  N.  J. 


V  BERKSHIRES 

STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

Holiday  Special  offer  of  Sows  bred 

Yearling  sows  farrowed  Fall  of  1918, 
bred  to  one  of  our  three  large  boars,  sons  of 

Epochal  —Superior 
Superb  Emblem 

For  January,  February  and  March  lit¬ 
ters  we  offer  above  sows,  safe  in  pig,  to 
be  shipped  in  January,  and  a  good  young 
boar,  not  related  to  sow,  or  the  litter  she 
carries,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  two,  express  paid  within  1,000  miles 
in  the  U.  S.  Safe  arrival  and  satiera.-r 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Orders 
hooked  and  animals  held  free  of  board 
until  ready  to  ship. 

Special  Offer  of  Summer  and 
Fall  Pigs 

Extra  good  sows  pigs,  $30.00  each. 

Extra  good  boar  pigs,  $25.00  each. 

2  good  sows  and  1  boar,  $75.00  for  the 
trio. 

2  extra  August  boars,  sired  by  Epochal 

O.  S.  F.  255848,  $75.00  each. 

Recorded  aud  express  prepaid  within 
1.000  miles  in  U.  S.  on  all  Fall  pigs. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

■ 

BERKSHIRES 

Very  select  number  of  bred  gilts  sired  by 

HIGHWOOD  RIVAL  236th,  249,020 

Also  Service  Boars  and  some  Fall  Pigs. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

DONALD  WOODWARD  FARM,  LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 

BL  YTHE  WOOD 
BERKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  lowana  Royal  48th. 
231001  ami  Ames  Rival  130th,  228372.  Bred  Sows  safe  in 
pig  to  lowana  Royal  48th  and  Majestic  Lion  255930,  two 
great  boars  of  the  breed  lowana  Royal  Royal  48th  is 
getting  some  great  pigs  which  is  tho  best  proof  that  ho 
is  one  of  the  best  Boars  of  the  breed. 

BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  High.  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Scelyvllle,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Why  do  Berkshires  so  largely  predominate  in 
the  east  ?  Because  the  eastern  breeder  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Berkshire  with  size  and  bone  that 
meets  the  demands  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Special  offering  of  young  weanling  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

PUBLIC  SALE  tf 

60  Bred  Sows 

JAl3STD^.UY  31,  1920 

Send  for  Catalog 

Whitguern  F  arm  carter  West  Chester,  P&. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

By  a  new  working  agreement  this  association  now  con¬ 
trols  absolutely  the  live  hogs  of  its  members,  either  for 
I>ork  or  brooding.  This  has  already  resulted  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  culling  ;  keeping  ouly  the  best.  We  have  20  mem¬ 
bers  on  20  farms,  anu  20  herds  to  select  from.  Critic, 
Orion.  Cherry  King  aud  Crimson  Wonder  herd  boars. 
KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASSOC.  i  f  **"  *l*ttne.  Pr«. 
Kinderhook  -  New  York  ROTMe»AUSM.a»».M|r. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeder*  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  itumuued;  300  head;  bred  gilts  aud  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  «ow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Blase. 

O  R.  Q  ^ 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jerscy  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 

WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N\  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  bv  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  248254  and  Symboleer's  Superb  254336, 
also  some  tine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  II.  H.  LUCRE,  Sprino  Valley.  N.Y. 


Choice  September  farrow  sow  Pigs.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed  ORCHARD  JiOOR 
KilOl,  C.  M.  PALMER,  Prop.,  Valatla,  H.  Y. 


Big  Type  Duroc- Jersey  Gills 

amlrAprll  farrow.  Sired  by  Taxpayer’s  Pal.  6th,  and 
bred  to  Pal’s  Joe  Orion.  t«KO.  T.  tilLLAM,  i'anmudaicua,  N.Y. 


Reg.Durocs 


tamworthUhamp^hire  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succcaaor  to  Waatvlow  Stock  Kurin 
It.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  pricei  and  let  mo  toll  you  about  my  Pies. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  Farxudale,  Ohio 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pie  litter.  Pay  after 
you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


50-lb.  twelve  weeks  old  pigs *20;  100- lb 
pigs  $30;  200-lb.  bred  gilt  $45;  200-lb. 

boar  $40.  EaUrpriu  tuck  Far*,  trial.  Pa 


Rarkckipae  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg..  $15 
DCI  IVOllllCo  to  $20  ;  unreg.,  $»  to  $12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CLoyekdaLK,  F  arsi,  t  h.riatt.  N.Y. 


Berkshires  of  Qualify  for  Spring  Farrow. 

Summer  and  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Priced  reasonable, 
breeding  considered.  SILVER  SPRING  FARM,  Hampton,  Pa. 


Prolific  Berkshiresandhtype. 

Priced  to  sell.  JXO.  B.  BREAM,  R.  D  Na.  4,  Hettyabnrr,  I'm 
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How  Does 

Your  Dairy  Score  ? 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
and  economical  distribution 


Smooth  glazed 
Inner  wall  of 
Natco  Dairy 
Bam  —  strictly 
sanitary 


What  do  i/oa 

intend  to  build? 
One  of  our  build¬ 
ing  plans  map  help 
l iou  —  free  while 
they  last. 


DOES  your  dairy  get  a  score  to  be 
proud  of  when  the  inspector  calls  at 
your  farm?  Do  you  get  those  extra 
profits  awarded  for  strictly  sanitary  milk? 
You  can  get  them  if  your  bam  is  built 
right — built  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  smooth  glazed  surface  is  as  easy  to  keep 
clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Germs  and 
vermin  find  no  place  to  hide;  foul  odors  and 
filth  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  easy  to  produce 
clean,  wholesome  milk  in  Natco  Dairy  Barns 
and  Milk  Houses. 

Natco  buildings  are  economical.  Once  up, 
they  stand  for  generations,  never  needing  paint 
and  seldom  any  repairs.  First  cost  is  last  cost. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  figure  with  you  on 
buildings  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile.  Write  us  for  free  book 
of  suggestions,  *  Natco  on  the  Farm." 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1358  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class*  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Q  5  /hne*icafh 

Upward  CREAM 

JiPARATOR 


IQ 

I  ^  W  On  trial.  New,  well 

ffi  made,  easy  running, 

easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  ekimming  separator.  Skima 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders  from  IV estern  foints. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


PIPP1  CV’C  Combination 

Ivir  r  LE  I  O  not  water 

ands^oam  Feed  Cookers 

will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min. 
or  cook  25  bn.  feed  in  2  hours. 
Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200 
ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes 
to  water  jacket;  will  heat  h.g 
houses,  poultry  brooders, 
etc.  Used  by  25  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Saves 
35  per  cent  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Breeder’s  Supplies. 
Rlpple>  Manufacturing  Co.,  Crafton,  III. 

New  York  Office,  55  Liberty  Street 


Get 


the  beauty  and  durability  of  vitri- 
Pr.  '  - 


fled  tile  in  the  Preston-Lansing  patented 
block.  Our  method  of  construction 
ives  enormous  strength— block  braces 
block  in  ship-lap  formation.  Between 
each  tier  is  a  thick  layer  of  cement 
and  twisted  steel  reinforcing.  Only 
a  thin  line  of  mortar  shows  inside 
and  out,  giving  a  smooth,  beauti- 
I  ful  finish.  Silage  settles  better 
— less  chance  for  frost  to  pene¬ 
trate.  The  dead-air  spaces  protect 
against  extremes  of  temperature. 

Fire  Proof — Weather  Proof 

The  beautiful,  even  color  of  the 
blocks  lasts  indefinitely.  The 
steel  hip  roof  gives  extra  silage 
space.  Steel  or  tilo  chute— contin¬ 
uous  doorway.  The  first  cost  is 
the  only  cost.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  TJhriehsville,  Ohio 
Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 
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Vitrified  Tile  Silo  I 


fur  Big  Silo  Book | 

We  have  just  completed  the 
biggest  and  most  interesting 
book  on  silos  ever  published. 
We  want  to  send  every 
farmer  a  copy  of  this  book, 
free  and  postpaid,  because  it  tells  all  about 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 

and  their  25  points  of  superior  merit,  such  as  our 
Perfect  Splice,  Storm  Proof  Anchors,  Hip  Roof 
that  gives  more  room,  safe  and  sane  ladder,  real 
man  sized  doors,  etc.  I  f  you  want  to  know  moro 
About  the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
wood  Bilos  made,  set  this  FREE  book. 


Napp&nee  Lumber  &  Mi(.  Co. 
Bos  31  Nappanee,  lnd. 
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Free  Catalog  jn  colors  explains 

"  .  — - 2  bow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  Bteel  or  wood  wheels  to  ill 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 

Electric  Wheel 
48  Elui  St.,Quincy,lll. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Raising  a  Boar 

Will  you  give  details  for  raising  a 
young  boar  for  service,  such  as  feeding, 
using  for  service  too  young,  etc?  M.  L.  b. 

New  York. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  young  boar 
in  question  is  old  enough  for  service ;  that 
is,  that  he  is  at  least  10  months  of  age, 
and  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
well  grown  and  matured.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  use  small  or  poorly  fed  boars 
for  service,  for  the  resulting  litters  are 
bound  to  be  weak  and  irregular  iu  size 
and  vigor.  Perhaps  the  first  requisite  in¬ 
volved  in  the  feed,  care  and  management 
of  a  young  boar  is  to  provide  quarters 
where  he  can  take  regular  exercise.  The 
penning  of  a  service  boar  in  a  small,  fil¬ 
thy,  dirty  pen  is  a  very  common  mistake. 
So  far  as  the  feeding  ration  is  concerned, 
care  should  *be  taken  not  to  overfeed  the 
breeding  sire.  lie  should  never  have  any 
surplus  flesh,  for  this  will  make  him 
heavy  «nd  inactive,  and  he  is  less  apt  to 
prove  a  responsible  breeder.  Equal  parts 
of  ground  oats,  wheat  «bran,  ground  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  molasses,  to  which  10  per 
cent  of  digester  tankage  has  been  added, 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  combination. 
In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  ground  feeds. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  bay  can  be  supplied  iu  a 
convenient  slat  rack,  while  ear  corn  can 
be  fed  on  the  cob,  and  oats  that  have  been 
soaked  for  10  or  12  hours  can  be  sprink¬ 
led  over  with  digester  tankage,  and  this 
material  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop. 

A  boar  doing  regular  service  often  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  so  far  as  feeding  is  con¬ 
cerned.  At  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season  he  is  very  apt  to  rant,  his  appe¬ 
tite  will  often  disappear,  he  will  get  very 
thin  and  touchy,  and  it  is  a  real  problem 
to  get  him  to  take  sufficient* nourishment 
to  maintain  his  vigor.  If  one  makes  it  a 
practice,  however,  to  bring  the  sows  to 
the  breeding  pen  rather  than  allow  the 
boar  to  run  in  the  lot  with  the  brood  sows, 
this  problem  will  solve  itself.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  good  results  follow  the 
practice  of  putting  a  young,  vigorous  bar- 
row  in  with  the  boar  and  feeding  them 
out  of  the  same  trough.  The  barrow  with 
his  appetite  tempts  the  boar  to  eat.  which 
he  otherwise  might  refuse  to  do.  Usually 
a  variety  of  feeds  will  tempt  an  animal’s 
appetite,  and  the  watchful  feeder  will  re¬ 
sort  to  a  number  of  combinations  if  he 
finds  that  the  animal’s  appetite  can  be 
tempted  in  this  way  Two  essentials  have 
been  emphasized  ;  first,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  thsit  the  animal  he  regularly  exer¬ 
cised.  In  the  second  place,  lie  should  he 
fed  a  nutritious  ration  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  animal 
from  getting  too  fat  previous  to  the  mat¬ 
ing  season.  After  service  once  begins,  the 
feeder  must  take  extra  pains  to  keep  his 
animal  on  feed  and  not  allow  him  to 
waste  his  energy. 


Questions  About  Hay  Feeding 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  hogs  for  fattening,  and 
about  a  self-feeder.  I  am  figuring  on 
building  a  self-feeder  out  of  a  barrel, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  part  to  place  in 
the  bottom  of  barrel  so  the  feed  will  all 
run  down,  and  a  trough  built  around  the 
barrel  with  slots  in  the  bottom  end  of 
side  of  barrel  to  supply  feed  trough.  My 
plan  is  to  make  trough  narrow  enough 
so  they  canuot  get  their  feet  in.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  on  my  plans.  At 
present  I  am  feeding  a  ration  near  to 
the.  following :  War  time  corn  flour, 
which  I  bought  at  a  bargain,  48  per  cent ; 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  36  per  cent;  brown 
middlings,  32  per  cent ;  oilmeal,  4  per 
cent.  Is  it  all  right  to  feed  ground 
feed  in  the  self-feeder  if  I  keep  a  good 
supply  of  water  before  my  pigs?  My 
pigs  weigh  325  lbs.  How  much  a  day 
should  they  have  in  weight  of  feed  per 
pig?  c.  G.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  suggested  plan  for  constructing  a 
self-feeder  has  merit,  and  the  only  criti¬ 
cism  that  I  would  offer  is  that  one  barrel 
is  too  small  for  dividing  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  hoppers.  When  the  self- 
feeder  is  used  for  feeding  pigs  one  does 
not  mix  any  of  the  feeds,  but  rather  sup¬ 
plies  the  various  materials  by  themselves 
in  separate  compartments  or  hoppers,  and 
invites  the  pigs  to  help  themselves  both 
as  to  quantity  and  material.  It  is  true 
that  the  animals  will  overfeed  during  the 
first  week  or  10  days  unless  they  have 
been  gradually  brought  up  to  full  feed 
previous  to  the  installation  of  the  self- 
feeder,  yet  the  facts  do  not  prove  that  it 
is  an  extravagant  way  of  feeding  fat  hogs 
after  they  are  once  on  full  feed.  The 
self-feeder  is  especially  useful  during  the 
Winter,  when  forage  crops  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  and  when  one  must  rely  exclusively 
upon  grains  for  all  feeding. 

Concerning  the  mixture  mentioned,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  war  time  flour  and  the  brown 
middlings  so  far  as  the  analysis  is  con¬ 


cerned.  and  furthermore  you  will  find 
that  the  brown  middlings  are  iu  reality 
but  finely  ground  bran.  Hence  the  one 
criticism  that  might  be  offered  is  that 
you  have  included  an  extreme  amount  of 
wheat  feeds  iu  this  combination,  and 
scarcely  enough  barley  and  oats.  I  should 
prefer  to  use  60  per  cent  of  the  ground 
oats  and  barley  feed,  30  per  cent  of  the 
flour  and  middlings  and  30  per  cent  of 
oilmeal  or  digester  tankage.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  grinding  the  oats  and  barley 
for  feeding  pigs,  but  shelled  corn  is  quite 
ns  well  adapted  for  use  as  the  meal.  For 
pigs  weighing  325  lbs.  intended  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  you  should  give  them  all  of 
this  mixture,  if  they  are  hand  fed.  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  and  it 
should  he  fed  as  a  thick  mash,  rather 
than  as  thin  slop.  You  will  find  that 
pigs  weighing  325  lbs.  will  consume  as 
much  as  5  lbs.  of  this  mixture  for  each 
300  lbs.  of  live  weight  when  they  are  on 
full  feed  and  gaining  approximately  a 
pound  a  day. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

Would  the  following  he  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  pigs  about  four  months- 
old?  Seventy-five  pounds  ground  oats, 
75  lbs.  ground  barley,  45  lbs.  middlings. 
40  lbs.  cornmeal,  13  lbs.  60  per  cent 
tankage.  Would  the  above  he  too  rich  in 
protein  for  the  mother  of  the  pigs? 

Illinois.  *  v.  c.  T. 

The  above  ration  would  he  very  well 
suited  for  pigs  four  months  old.  weighing 
about  100  lbs.  I  would  increase  the  corn- 
meal,  however,  to  75  lbs.,  and.  if  mid¬ 
dlings  were  expensive,  they  might  be 
eliminated  and  the  tankage  increased  to 
20  lbs.  It.  would  he  quite  as  well  suited 
for  mature  animals  as  youngsters  in  case 
the  middlings  were  eliminated.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  ground  oats,  barley  and  tank¬ 
age  cannot  he  improved  upon  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs,  unless  one  has  available  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk. 


Carrots  for  Hogs 

3.  What  is  the  food  value  of  carrots 
and  sugar  beets  for  hogs?  Are  they 
better  cooked  or  raw?  2.  After  swarming 
in  Summer  and  going  to  the  woods,  have 
bees  ever  been  known  to  return  to  their 
old  home  in  the  Fall?  g.  d.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  One  ton  of  carrots  will  yield  198  lbs. 
of  digestible  nutrients,  as  compared  with 
280  lbs.  for  sugar  beets,  and  188  lbs.  for 
rutabagas.  These  materials  are  more  use¬ 
ful  in  feeding  dairy  cattle  than  swine,  as 
pigs  do  not  require  succulent  feeds.  For 
brood  sows,  however,  the  carrots  and 
beets  are  beneficial,  although  they  should 
be  fed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
appetite  and  regulating  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  animals  rather  than  to  depend 
upon  them  to  supply  dry  matter  in  an 
economical  form.  There  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cooking  the  sugar  beets,  while 
the  carrots  would  be  improved  by  cook¬ 
ing.  for  if  they  were  boiled  considerable 
of  the  moisture  would  be  driven  off  and 
the  residue  would  yield  ft  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  dry  matter. 

2.  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
where  bees  have  returned  to  their  hive 
after  swarming,  provided  they  had  as¬ 
sembled  with  the  queen  bee  and  gathered 
and  stored  a  suply  of  honey  in  the  woods. 


Some  Delaware  Poland  Chinas 

At  present  the  hog  lots  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
hogs  to  take  their  required  exercise.  How¬ 
ever.  they  do  pretty  well,  and  do  not  mind 
the  snow  so  much  as  might  be  expected. 
My  Fall  pigs  are  doing  nicely.  I  had  32- 
weeks-old  pigs  that  weighed  between  SO 
and  90  lbs.  this  Fall.  I  consider  that 
very  good  for  that  class  of  stock,  as  they 
are  fed  merely  to  produce  a  frame  anil 
muscle,  not  fat.  I  do  not  feed  much  corn  ; 
principally  oats,  middlings,  rye,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  molasses,  but  I  keep  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  before  them  all  the  time.  They  eat  it 
like  cattle,  and  it  does  them  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Of  course  the  hay  furnishes 
bulk,  and  I  feed  less  concentrates  than  I 
would  otherwise.  I  consider  this  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  otherwise  there,  is  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  Polands  to  fatten.  I  had 
three  exceptionally  fine  gilts  to  breed  last 
Fall  to  keep  iu  my  herd.  Two  of  them 
were  the  first  and  second  prize  sows  at  the 
Delaware.  State  Fair  last  year.  They 
weighed  just  about  300  llw.  when  bred, 
and  that  will  mean  that  when  they  far¬ 
row  their  first  litter  they  will  weigh  be¬ 
tween  425  and  450  lbs.  I  like  to  have  my 
hogs  grow  large,  as  the  pigs  are  larger 
and  grow  easier.  I  had  one  gilt  that  far¬ 
rowed  last  September,  and  after  suckling 
seven  pigs  for  nine  weeks  weighed  over 
400  lbs.  iu  thin  flesh.  The  litter  at  32 
weeks  averaged  75  lbs.  apiece.  While 
cholera  raged  around  here,  and  bogs  were 
lost  on  every  single  farm  adjoining  this 
one,  I  never  lost  a  pig.  I  attribute  my 
luck  to  the  fact  that  my  hogs  were  vac¬ 
cinated.  well  cared  for  and  fed  good  clean 
food  and  water,  and  given  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  That  is  the  way  to  eradicate  hog 
cholera,  I  believe.  j.  E.  way. 

Delaware. 
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How  HowdleTbps  the  Mamet 

With  His  “Culls'  ~ 


howdle  farms  COMPANY 
dealers  in  live  stock 

FEEDERS  -*nd  BREEDERS 


PARKER.  S. 


W.  0.  Gandy. 


Chicago. 


Notice  that  Howdle  says: 
“HOG-TONE”  *  *  is  un¬ 
equalled  by  anything  I 
ever  used  AND  FAR 

CHEAPER  TOO.” 


Ill. 


Pear  Sir: 

We  began  to  use  mM 

bunch  of  hogs  with  had  coughs.  They  ^  25  lt8.  # 

left  over  from  the  stock  sale  ,  S  s  0G_m0:g  m 
ll?  Sixty  days  after  "  feSTtJ  he  the 

their  drinking  water,  you  "ouli  l  can  tell  you  that 

«arae  hogs.  All  «veP»4_“P  '  unr-TONE  as  a  condiiiongr 

S5S :  —  - 

far,  cheaper.,  ££!£• 

Citv  in  February  and  again 
cuir 

g  i^vdth  this  hunchi 

iu.  5.-  -  —  *Mg- 

»ver  I  am  out  buying  and  I  symptoms  3eem  to  be 

io  ship  and  n0 ^ ^ a ti on * and^ c on a t ipa tTon ,  1  try  to  buy 
Shat  of  worms,  fe“  them  out  and  have  always  been 

“SJ&'SWw  «  tb.  .U  .* 

Yours  very  truly. 


This  man  raises 10,000 hogs  a  year-and  profits  big  by  using  H0G-T0NE 


A  Great  Fattener 

“HOG-TONE  Is  tlio  best  I 
have  ever  used — have  three 
pigg  born  September  4th, 
1917.  Weaned  at  four  weeks 
old,  weighed  Decetnlier  10th, 
1917,  42,  43  and  48  pounds. 
Started  feeding  HOG-TONE 
October  18th.  1917.” 

Roy  L.  Tower, 
Belmont,  N.  Y. 


Fattened  the  Runt 

"AVALON  FARMS  1IOG- 
TONE  has  proved  to  be  all 
you  claimed  for  it.  1  tried 
it  out  ou  one  runt  sliote, 
which  I  _ could  not  fatten 
until  I  used  HOG-TONE. 
Now,  after  six  weeks’  trial, 
the  pig  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  the  others  In  the 
pen.”  Robert  Barker, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Made  Pigs  Worth 
Double 

“AVALON  FARMS  HOG- 
TONE  docs  all  you  claim 
for  it,  and  if  it  had  net 
been  for  your  medicine,  my 
pigs  weald  not  be  worth 
more  than  half  what  they 
arc  now.” 

G.  F.  narle, 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


That’s  a  money-making  “tip” 
for  every  hog  raiser.  Surely  it  is 
enough  evidence  of  the  remark¬ 
able  profit-making  results  of  HOG- 
TONE  to  make  every  reasonable 
minded  hog  raiser  think  seriously 
of  at  least  trying  HOG-TONE  on 
his  herd.  This  man  is  only  one  of 


49,787  hog  raisers  throughout 
America  who  have  been  converted 
to  the  use  of  HOG-TONE  in  the 
few  years  it  has  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Over  10,000,000  hogs  have 
been  given  HOG-TONE,  and  it  is 
beyond  all  question  the  most 
popular  hog-conditioner,  fattener 


and  worm-remover  among  *uc- 
cessful  hog  breeders  and  raisers 
everywhere. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  —  why 
do  you  delay  giving  HOG-TONE 
a  trial  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  all 
you  need  do  is  to 


Send  Me  the  Coupon  and  I  Will  Send  You  All  the 


AVALON  FARMS 


(REGISTERED  O.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE# 


HOG 


that  all  your  hogs  will  need 'for  60  days 


Send  me  the  coupon  below  and  I  will 
send  you  one  51.00  bottle  of  HOG-TONE 
for  each  five  bogs  you  own — enough  to 
treat  them  all  for  60  days  or  more.  If,  at 
the  end  of  60  days,  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  that  HOG-TONE  has  given  you 
a  fine  profit  in  extra  pork,  don’t  pay  me 
a  cent! 

This  is  a  liquid  medicine  for  hogs  alone. 
Highly  concentrated.  Wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful  in  freeing  hogs  from  all  worms 
that  infest  swine.  Possesses  remarkably 
effective  liquid  ingredients  that  cannot  be 


used  in  any  Powders,  Salts  or  Stock 
Foods  now  on  the  market.  Easily  fed  to 
hogs  in  slops,  drinking  water  or  damp¬ 
ened  feed.  Very  economical,  because  it 
is  given  only  every  third  day  for  6  weeks 
and  then  only  once  a  week. 

Because  HOG-TONE  so  splendidly  aids 
digestion  and  cleans  out  worms,  it  gives 
hogs  tremendous  appetites,  makes  them 
thrive  and  put  on  firm,  clean  flesh  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  Guaranteed  to  make 
them  put  on  more  pork  with  the  same 
feed.  10,000,000  bogs  were  treated  with 


HOG-TONE  in 
the  U.  S.  last  year — 
and  hoc:  raisers  and 
breeders  every¬ 
where  declare  it  is 
the  finest  medicine 

for  hogs,  sows  and  young  pigs  (especially  runts) 
that  they  ever  used.  Why  not  try  it  on  your 
herd?  You  can’t  lose.  I  run  all  the  risk. 

Remember— Send  No  Money  With  the 
Coupon!  I  Don’t  Want  It! 

The  fact  that  this  ad  appears  in  this  paper  is  proof 
ih  for  any  man  that  both  my  offer  and  HOG- 
“i  are  ou  the  level.  Send  THE  COUPON  T0DAII 


W.  O.  Gandy,  President,  AVALON  FARMS  COMPANY  381  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


Were  Just  About  Alive 

“HOG-TONE  is  all  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  be.  My  hogs 
were  just  about  alive  and 
after  feeding  IIOG-TONE 
for  a  few  days,  their  appe¬ 
tites  came  back,  and  they 
are  doing  good.” 

John  H.  Oonisgy, 

Bath.  N.  Y. 


Good  for  Worms 

“AVALON  FARMS  HOG- 
TONE  is  a  very  good  rem¬ 
edy,  and  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  very 
good  for  the  worms.” 

Cbas.  E.  Williams, 

Canaan.  N.  Y. 


Put  Hog  on  Its  Feet 

“AVALON  FARMS  HOG- 
TONE  has  done  our  hogs 
wonderful  good.  One  was 
for  two  months  unable  to 
stand  up  on  his  legs  at  all, 
but  since  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  your  HOG-TONE,  he  is 
so  he  can  come  up  to  the 
trough  now  and  eat.  I 
think  he  would  have  died, 
if  it  wasn’t  for  HOG- 
TONE.” 

Mrs.  Harry  Wagar, 
Wyautsville,  N.  Y. 


I  DON’T  WANT  YOU  TO  SEND  A  CENT  WITH  THIS  COUPON  — 


W.  O.  Gandy,  President,  AVALON  FARMS  CO.,  381 1  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

NOTE — Be  sure  to  givo  number  of  liogs  you  own 

I  have . hogs.  Ship  me  immediately  enough  Avalon  Farms  IIOG-TONE 

(State  Number) 

to  treat  all  my  hogs  for  00  days.  I  am  to  pay  nothing  now  except  transportation 
charges.  I  agree  to  report  results  to  you  at  end  of  00  days  and  pay  for  the  IIOG- 
TONE  at  that  time  if  it  has  done  all  that  you  eluim.  If  it  does  not,  I  will  return 
the  labels  to  you  and  you  agree  to  cancel  the  charge.  .1  Iso  scud  me  a  FREE  copy  of 
your  valuable  book.  “ Feeding  Hops  for  Profit ,”  when  you  send  my  00  Days’  Free 
Trial  Supply  of  nOG-TONE,  which  hook  I  am  to  keep  whether  I  pay 'for  HOC- 
TONE  or  not. 


name 

P.  O. 


(Please  Print  Name) 


It.  It.  No . State 


Shipping  Point . 

Name  and  Address  of  My  Druggist. 
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January  10,  1920 


M*KK  A  1*01.1.  A  It  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MENRETS 
ntCllIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  u  te  n  si  Is.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTJE  UFO.  CO.,  Kept  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  EARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS. 
"  We  are  giving  better  instruction  and  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  school.  Write  for  reasons 
why.  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING.  Utica,  New  York 


Save  25  %  on  Roofing 


f  CENTURY  Robber  Roofing  is  Bold  direct 
from  factory  to  yon.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica-  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
FRET  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
'  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MF6.C0. 303  Katherine  Bldg.  E. St. Louis. III. 


This 


corn 


*  •  •*  •  WUIU  UVIl 

replace  the  MARTIN  would  not 
take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it.” 

J.  M.  Beckwith,  Greenville,  Miss. 


“Dat 
Martin 
shore  look 
good  to 
me” 


grew 
where 
bullfrogs 
croaked 
before 
the  Martin 


Why  go  on  with  the  old 
wasteful  way  of  farming 
when  it  costs  so  little  in 
time,  labor  and  money  to 
have  a  perfectly  drained 
farm? 


Why  let  your  hillsides 
and  sloping  fields  wash 
and  get  full  of 
gullies?  The 
hard  rains  are 
taking  your 
richest  top  soil 


Here’s  the  Proof 

“I  bought  680  acres  of  wet  land,  so  wet  that  nothing  could  bo 
raised  on  it  but  bullfrogs. 

“I  want  to  say  that  on  the  land  where  we  could  raise  nothing  but 
bullfrogs  before  the  MARTIN  came,  we  now  raise  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  I  valued  this  land  before  using  the  MARTIN 
at  $25.00  per  acre.  1  now  value  it  at  $126.00  per  acre.  ’  ’ 

_  J.  W.  Smyser,  Sterling,  Kansas, 


and  the  fertilizer  you  spent  your  good  money  for. 
You  know  every  acre  you  have  should  be  drained  or  terraced,  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  big  crops. 

You've  been  thinking  it  would  cost  too  much,  haven’t  you?  What  I 
want  is  to  tell  you  the  true  story  of  a  wonderful  tool  that  is  absolutely 
W. A.  Steele  remaking  thousands  of  farms  at  an  almost  unbelievable  low  cost. 


Farm  Ditcher 
Field  Terracer 
Road  Grader 


Model  20 


WHAT  IT  DOES 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  wonderful  things  this 
great  tool  does  perfectly:  Cuts  open  V-shaped 
farm  ditches  for  tiling,  irrigation  or  open  surface 
drains.  Cleans  out  old  ditches.  Makes  field 
terraces.  Builds  roads  from  ditch  to  crown. 
Back-fills,  levels,  throws  up  levees  and  takes 
care  of  other  dirt  moving  jobs.  Works  In  any 
soil.  Easy  to  operate.  2,  4  or  6  horse  or  trac¬ 
tor  sizes. 

Send  Your  Name 

That's  all  I  want.  I  want  to  send  you  free 
literature  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the 
many  thoasands  of  other  farmers  who  are 
making  bigger  money  on  every  acre.  It’s 
a  big  story  and  costs  you  nothing.  Let 
tne  hear  from  you.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
whole  story  of  the  MARTIN. 

W.  A.  STEELE,  Pres,  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Owensboro,  Ky. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Mixing  Rations. — We  made  a  mis¬ 
take  when  we  fixed  over  our  barn  that 
we  did  not  leave  room  enough  for  a  mix¬ 
ing  floor  for  feed.  As  a  result  we  have 
to  mix  our  feed  in  cramped  quarters  and 
under  conditions  where  some,  of  it  is 
wasted.  There  are  'two  ways  of  handling 
this  mixing  problem :  One  is  the  usual 
way  of  mixing  on  the  farm  :  the  other  is 
one  which  I  look  to  see  become  more  and 
more  common,  and  that  will  be  by  install¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  a  power  mixing  machine 
in  the  more  progressive  feed  stores. 
Dairymen  axe  more  and  more  going  to  de¬ 
mand  rations  mixed  from  the  straight 
grains  that  will  make  the  cheapest  satis¬ 
factory  combination  at  the  time  of  mixing. 

The  Fall  Dairy. — This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  next  year’s  Fall  cows  must  be 
bred.  Because  it  is  not  natural  for  cows 
to  breed  at  this  time  of  year,  the  success¬ 
ful  Winter  dairyman  must  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  aid  in  the  battle 
against  nature.  We  like  to  have  our  cows 
that  we  desire  to  breed  gaining.  We  like 
to  have  them  eating  silage  and  plenty  of 
ground  oats  and  oilmeal  in  their  ration. 
If  we  can  get  a  cow  gaining  in  flesh,  even 
though  she  is  milking  heavily,  the  chances 
of  getting  her  in  calf  we  find  are  much 
greater  than  \v  are  if  she  is  losing  flesh 
or  merely  holding  her  own  under  the 
strain  of  heavy  production.  If  the  matter 
of  conditions  were  our  only  problem, 
things  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  also  have  the  abortion  dis¬ 
ease  to  contend  with.  In  many  respects 
this  is  the  biggest  single  problem  we  have 
with  tho  dairy ;  yet  we  feel  we  have  it 
pretty  well  mastered.  The  solution  has 
been  good  veterinary  advice,  practical 
cleanliness  and  good  feed  and  care. 

Dehorning  Dairy  Cows. — Recently 
we  turned  three  yearling  heifers  into  a 
box  stall.  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  a 
crash,  and  one  of  them  came  piling  over 
the  side  of  the  stall.  We  put  her  back 
in  and  in  another  minute  saw  one  of  the 
other  heifers  make  a  savage  lunge  at  her 
with  her  horns,  and  only  our  presence 
prevented  the  terror-stricken  animal  from 
repeating  the  performance.  As  we  have 
been  raising  our  purebreds,  we  have  been 
wishing  to  leave  their  horns  on  them. 
That  one  object  lesson  in  the  box  stall, 
however,  has  settled  the  question  for  us. 

Building  a  Bread  Basket. — As  we 
talk  with  successful  dairymen,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  breeders  of  purebreds,  in  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  how  to  succeed  in  the 
business  ourselves,  we  find  that  a  lot  of 
the  successful  men  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  are  vary  particular  about 
developing  a  large  capacity  in  their  young 
animals.  They  seem  to  be  doing  this  on 
roughage.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
in  our  own  pi-actice  we  have  not  been  feed¬ 
ing  our  young  heifeTs  enough  hay  and 
cornstalks  and  other  bulky  roughage  to 
develop  a  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  them 
when  they  become  milking  cows. 

New  Milk  for  Calves. — It  certainly 
does  take  courage  these  days  to  pour  out 
two  quarts  of  milk  twice  a  day  for  sev¬ 
eral  little  calves.  If  one  stops  to  figure 
up  how  much  it  is  worth,  he  is  likely  to 
skimp  the  calves.  The  only  way  to  do 
is  to  shut  your  eyes  and  turn  off  the 
arithmetic.  We  are  not  going  to  raise 
quite  as  many  calves  as  usual  because  it 
is  going  to  cost  so  much  to  feed  them 
well.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  other  dairymen  are  doing  along  this 
line.  Certainly,  the  first  practical  effect 
of  high  milk  prices  is  to  make  it  hard  to 
feed  the  calf  what  it  should  get. 

dairyman. 


Hog  Cholera 

Is  it  possible  for  a  brood  sow  to  develop 
cholera  after  taking  her  to  a  boar  that 
is  in  a  building  where  they  have  been 
using  serum  and  virus  in  vaccinating 
pigs?  F.  P.  D. 

New  York. 

As  to  the  law  on  such  matters,  take  it 
up  with  the  State  Veterinarian,  who  will 
advise  you  fully.  Meanwhile,  better  give 
the  serum  treatment  again,  as  that  treat¬ 
ment.  without  virus,  gives  only  temporary 
immunity.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
your  sows  were  actually  exposed  to  the 
infection  of  cholera ;  but  if  they  were  the 
serum  should  protect  them,  but  the  double 
or  simultaneous  treatment  might  be  given, 
if  the  State  Veterinarian  so  advises  after 
investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease.  One  at  a  distance  cannot  con¬ 
fidently  advise  which  would  be  the  better 
course  in  such  a  ease.  A.  s.  a. 
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Last  Big  Block 

OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RESERVED  FARM  LANDS 
THIS  announces  the  of- 

fering  of  the  last  big  block  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved 
Farm  Lands.  Until  this  block  is 
disposed  of  you  can  secure  at 
low  cost  a  farm  home  in  Western 
Canada  that  will  make  you  rich 
and  independent.  Never  again 
on  the  American  Continent  will 
farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices 
so  low. 

Last  Big  Opportunity 

This  block  contains  both  fertile,  open 
prairie  and  rich  park  lands  in  Lloyd- 
minster  and  Battleford  Districts  of 
Central  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Farm  Lands  on  the  rich  prairies  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
are  $11  to  $30  an  acre.  Lands  in 
Southern  Alberta  under  an  irrigation 
system  of  unfailing  water  from  $50 
an  aero  up. 

Twenty  Years  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  tho 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay. 
ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  then  fifteen  annual 
payments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  Central 
Saskatchewan,  Seagar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world's  prize  wheat.  World’s  prise 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Albertn,  the  Canadian  I’n- 
elfle  Railway  ha*  developed  the  largest 
ludMdunl  Irrigation  undertaking  on  ihc 
American  Continent.  This  district  con- 
tiilns  some  of*  the  best  lands  In  (  ansdu. 
An  unfailing  supply  of  water  Is  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  Canadian  Government. 
Price*  range  front  *50  an  acre  up  on 
the  mime  easy  payment  terms.  *2000 
Loan  In  Improvements,  Twenty  years  to 
pay  back. 

Special  Rates  for  Home- 

seekers  and  Full  Information 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  sell  you 
a  farm  until  you  have  inspected  It. 
To  make  this  easy,  special  railway 
rates  have  been  arranged.  Do  not 
delay  your  Investigation.  This  Is  the 
last  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Homes.  Send  today 
for  complete  Information  —  without 
its  obligation. 

(m  M.  E.  THORNTON  inM) 

Soph  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

944  First  St. ,  E., Calgary,  Alberta 

For  all  information  about 
_ Canada,  ask  th»  C.  P.  Tt. 
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Rheumatic  Aches 


Sloan’s  liniment  is  an  effective  counter- 
irritant  that  penetrates  to  the  affected 
part,  without  rubbing ,  scatters  the  con¬ 
gestion, and  promotes  a  warm,  comfortable 
relief.  Try  it  when  your  “bones  ache” 
and  you  feel  you  “can  hardly  stand  up 
any  longer.” 

For  more  than  3$  years  Sloan’s  Liniment 
has  been  used  by  the  families  of  the  nation 
in  quickly  relieving  rheumatic  aches,  lum¬ 
bago,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  lame, sore,  strained 
muscles ,  bruises  and  other  pains  and  sprains . 
Put  up  ia  convenient  bottles  in  three  sizes — the  larger 
the  bottle  the  greater  the  economy.  35c..  70c..  $1  40. 


Liniment 
.  Keep  it  handy ' 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50^ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Yon  Can  Cut  Barn  Work  in  Half 


In  the  bams  that  are  James 
equipped,  the  increasing  cost 
and  scarcity  of  labor  is  much 
less  a  problem;  for  James  Equip¬ 
ment  makes  barn  work  easy'. 

James  Equipment  not  only  cuts 
labor  in  two,  but  makes  it  possible 
for  children  to  do  work  that  with¬ 
out  James  labor-saving  devices 
would  require  a  man's  strength; 
chore  time  becomes  almost  play 
time  for  boys  who  work  in  the  barn. 

Cleaning  The  Barn 

The  easy  running  James  Carriers 
turn  the  disagreeable,  dirty  task  of 
cleaning  out  the  barn  into  a  near¬ 
pleasure.  They  make  a  boy’s  job 
of  what  used  to  be  shirked  by  atl — 
and  are  an  investment  that  pay 
profits  of  25%  or  more  a  year  in 
labor  saved. 

James  Scrapers  make  quick  work 
of  cleaning  cement  floors;  the  James 
Stanchions,  with  the  James  Align¬ 
ment  Device,  keep  the  stalls  and 
cows  clean,  by  aligning  the  cows  at 
the  rear,  so  that  manure  falls  in 
the  gutter  and  not  on  the  platform. 

Feeding  The  Cows 

The  easy  way  of  feeding  the 
cows  i*  the  James  way — the  James 
Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier,  and 
James  Feed  Mangers.  Rolling  eas¬ 
ily  along  the  track  or  on  the  cement 
floor,  the  James  Carrier  or  Truck 
make  unnecessary  the  lifting  of 
heavy  baskets  filled  with  feed.  With 
their  big,  roomy  tubs  they  save 
much  walking  to  and  from  the  feed 
rooms,  and  in  a  short  time  pay  for 
themselves  in  labor  saved. 

Watering  The  Cows 

What  a  job  this  u«ed  to  be  in 
wintertime  —  keeping  a  fire  going 
in  the  old  time  tank  heater,  or 
breaking  the  ice  in  the  tank  so  that 
the  cows  could  drink. 

And  how  they  hated  to  drink — 
with  the  north  wind  howling,  the 
snow  or  sleet  driving,  and  the 
drinking  water  icy  cold. 

No  wonder  the  milk  yield  dropped  in 
winter  time — for  feed  that  should  have 
gone  to  make  the  milk  was  used  to  warm 
the  cow,  and  the  water  needed  to  make 
milk  was  never  drunk. 

James  Drinking  Cups  have  changed  all 
that.  A  sanitary  cup  for  each  cow  pro¬ 
vides  fresh  water  day  and  night.  It  flows 
in  automatically  as  fast  as  the  cows  drink. 

Water — the  simplest  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  milk  yields — is  often  disregarded  by 
dairymen.  Those  who  realize  how  greatly 
milk  flow  is  increased  by  James  Cups  are 
reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  28 
herds  (739  cows)  for  instance,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day  of  2.45 
lbs.  This  is  490  lbs.  in  200  days,  which  at 
$3.50  per  cwt.  totals  $17.15;  with  a  saving 
of  $2.50  per  cow  in  labor  and  55c  in  fuel. 
That's  a  profit  of  400  %  the  first  year. 

Other  reports  and  other  investigation* 
confirm  these  figures.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 
Then  get  James  Cups  busy  right  away 
making  these  big  profits  for  YOU. 

“Airing”  The  Cows 

Pure  air  is  just  as  necessary  to  life 
and  production  of  milk 
as  feed  and  water. 

And  a  cow  needs 
TWICE  the  weight 
of  AIR  per  day  that 
she  does  of  feed  and 
water  combined. 

Do  your  cows  get 
enough  pure,  fresh  air? 

Food,  water  and 
air.  The  feed  costs 
money — lots  of  it.  But 
vater  and  air  are 


free  —  the  only  expense  is  getting  them  to 
the  cow,  and  that  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  James  Ventilators  help  get  the  foul 
air  out  of  the  barn,  help  bring  the  fresh  air 
in  to  the  cows.  Ask  for  full  information 
regarding  these  wonderful  ventilators  and 
about  the  James  Ventilating  System. 

Other  Work-Saving 
James  Devices 

There  are  many  other  James  devices 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields,  help 
sanitation  and  improve  cow  health,  such 
as  Cow,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Feed  Mang¬ 
ers,  Calf  Pail  Holders,  Su re-Stop  Swing¬ 
ing  Post,  Swinging  Cranes,  “Safety* 


First”  Bull  Staff,  Handy  Milk  Stools,  etc. 

Also  equipment  for  the  hog  barn,  horse 
barn  and  beef  barn: 

The  James  Way  Sunny  Hog  Barn  pro¬ 
vides  sunshine  and  sun  warmth  on  the 
floor  of  every  pen  two-thirds  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  hours.  The  James  Hog  Barn  Book, 
sent  on  request,  tells  all  about  it. 


Easy  Installation 


It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  setting  up  stalls  and  pens  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

Skilled  help  is  not  required,  because  of 
the  ingenious  James  Anchors  and  because 
the  equipment  is  a  ssembled  at  the  factory. 


Free  Dairy  Barn  Book  Barn  Plan  Service 


The  336  page  book — “The  Jamesway” — 
tells  all  about  the  James  inventions  that 
save  so  much  of  labor,  prevent  spread  of 
disease,  promote  better  cow  health,  pro¬ 
tect  against  dangerous  bulls,  make  sim¬ 
pler  the  care  of  calves  and  sick  cows,  and 
increase  milk  yields. 


James  Jb'fig  Co.,  Jft^JtkuxsorCU)is..(jlm ira, <C\^j2,J^[inneapolis.J^tin ru 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy  Bam 


It  tells  about  James  Barn  Plan  Service  ; 
the  many  James  barn  experts  who  are  at 
your  service  —  men  who  know  what  has 
been  successful  and  what  has  not,  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money-saving  barn*. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  venti¬ 
lation  and  other  barn 
problems  is  free,  with 
no  charge  for  floor 
plans.  Send  for  the 
book — a  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it — 
get  the  full  details  of 
how  to  build  a  barn, 
how  to  ventilate  a 
barn,  how  to  cut  the 
barn  work  in  half,  how 
to  make  more  milk— 
and  more  money. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  immediate  neighborhood  is  not  a 
farming  district — all  factories.  I  have 
only  two  cows,  a  few  chickens  and  four 
pigs.  We  are  getting  13c  per  qt.  for 
milk,  and  offered  24c  for  150-lb.  pigs ; 
35c  per  lb.  for  live  chickens.  Potatoes, 
$2  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  5  to  9c  per  head. 
Bran  is  .$3.50  per  cwt. ;  corn,  $4.50  per 
cwt.  p.  a.  D. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

We  buy  our  groceries  at  a  “cash-and- 
carry”  store,  so  our  things  cost  less  than 
at  any  other  grocery  in  town.  The  reg¬ 
ular  old-fashioned  groceries  charge  some 
outlandish  prices.  The  cash  store  prices 
for  some  staples  are:  Butter,  79c; 
cheese,  43c;  onions,  per  lb.,  6c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2.08 ;  flour,  24  lbs.,  $1.85 ;  sugar, 
13c :  navy  beans,  per  lb.,  15c ;  rice,  per 
lb.,  20c ;  oatmeal,  loose,  lb.,  26c. ;  candled 
eggs,  88c;  condensed  milk,  24c.  Home 
dressed  pork  is  20c  per  lb.,  we  paying  the 
fees  at  city  slaughter-house  and  taking 
risk  of  pig  being  condemned.  Pork  chops 
sell  at  some  butchers  for  50c  per  lb. ; 
fat  backs,  20c ;  heads.  25c ;  feet,  the  only 
loss,  being  sold  at  15c  per  lb. ;  sausage 
this  butcher  sells  at  50c.  We  see  very 
few  cases  of  prices  at  which  the  public 
buys  being  reduced.  mrs.  p.  t.  w. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


being  gouged  by  every  seller  of  commodi¬ 
ties  that  no  resentment  would  be  aroused 
by  the  Christmas  tree  hold-up.  In  this 
they  were  wrong,  but  their  attitude  has 
caused  considerable  loss  and  much  disap¬ 
pointment  to  people  of  moderate*  means, 
who  are  the  largest  buyers  of  Christmas 
trees.  Holly  wreaths  and  standing  pine 
sold  at  ordinary  rates ;  mistletoe  was 
scarce  and  high-priceu. 

Many  of  the  later  Christmas  trees  were 
sold  at  very  low  prices  to  cemetery  florists, 
who  cut  them  up  and  used  the  branches 
for  covering  graves.  Hemlock  branches 
are  very  extensively  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  as  the  available  hemlock  became 
scarce  the  Christmas  trees  made  a  cheap 
substitute.  These  hemlock  branches  are 
used  as  protection  for  English  ivy  on 
graves,  as  the  ivy  suffers  from  our  severe 
Winters,  and  also  to  cover  the  raw  earth 
of  new  graves.  A  great  deal  of  elaborate 
cemetery  work  is  called  for  at  Christmas. 
Holly  wreaths  for  graves  are  made  in 
sizes  up  to  three  feet  across,  and  are 
heavier  than  the  light  wreaths  with  wire 
foundations  sold  for  ordinary  decoration. 
The  wooden  foundation  is  mossed,  and 
the  .  holly  stuck  into  the  moss  ;  sometimes 
the  moss  is  covered  with  green  paper,  so 
that  it  will  not  show  through  the  holly. 
Large  wreaths  of  red  immortelles  are 
made  in  the  same  way,  the  foundation 
often  being  covered  with  red  paper,  to  en¬ 
able  the  immortelles  to  be  used  less  sol¬ 
idly.  without  showing  the  unsightly  foun¬ 
dation.  Wreaths  of  standing  pine  are 
usually  trimmed  with  red  immortelles. 


Another  style  of  decoration  is  a  rec¬ 
tangular  frame  of  red  immortelles  out¬ 
lining  the  full  size  of  the  grave,  the  center 
being  filled  in  with  holly.  These  frames 
are  made  of  6-in.  scantling,  mossed  and 
covered  like  a  wreath.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  trade  in  such  decorations  for  the 
great  cemeteries  around  New  York  City. 

Cut  flowers  at  Christmas  were  scarce 
and  high  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Labor  shortage,  the  uncertain  coal  situa¬ 
tion.  transportation  difficulties  and  plant 
quarantine  all  had  something  to  do  with 
this  shortage.  The  wet  Summer  caused 
an  unusual  amount  of  stem  rot  and  other 
troubles  in  field-grown  carnations,  so  that 
plantings  were  curtailed,  and  these  flow¬ 
ers  were  exceptionally  high.  Orchids  for 
cut-flower  use  will  be  much  affected  by 
the  quarantine,  like  many  other  florists’ 
flowers.  In  spite  of  the  many  economic 
and  industrial  troubles  now  affecting  the 
florists,  they  show  their  faith  in  their 
business  by  a  nation-wide  advertising 
campaign,  with  the  slogan  “Say  It  With 
Flowers.”  The  level-headed  optimism 
with  which  they  are  uniting  to  meet  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  is  a  good  example  for  all 
allied  industries. 


The  Ohio  Thrashers’  Convention 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  Brotherhood  of  Thrashermen  will  be 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  U.  C.  T. 
Hall,  West  Ooodale  Street,  Jan.  20  and 
21,  followed  by  an  insurance  meeting  on 
the  22d.  This  will  be  the  greatest  meet¬ 
ing  of  thrashers  ever  held  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  There  will  be  5,000  thrasher- 
men  attending  this  convention.  There 
will  be  speakers  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois.  This  association  is 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  rights 


and  to  advance  our  interest  as  thrashers, 
to  protect  all  operators  of  thrashing 
machinery  from  unfair  competition ;  to 
build  up  an  organization  where  all  worthy 
members  may  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  practical  problems  upon  the 
solution  of  which  depends  our  welfare 
and  prosperity  as  thrashers :  to  form  a 
better  acquaintance  with  each  other  and 
to  promote  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
among  the  members.  The  thrashers’  or¬ 
ganization  in  Ohio  has  increased  the 
morals  of  the  thrashers  90  per  cent.  The 
waste  of  grain  through  the  inefBeieut 
operation  of  thrashing  machines  though 
not  a  serious  matter  to  the  individual 
farmer,  is  a  matter  of  perhaps  millions 
of  bushels  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  when 
we  consider  that  there  are  six  million 
farms  in  the  United  .States  it  is  evident 
that  a  waste  of  only  a  bushel  a  set  would 
be  an  enormous  loss  in  the  aggregate. 

A.  E.  FISHER, 
President. 


It  was  a  dark  night  at  Camp  Grant. 
Footsteps  of  a  horse  were  heard  approach¬ 
ing.  “Halt !  Who’s  there?”  barked  the 
rookie.  “Regimental  Commander.”  “Dis¬ 
mount,  Colonel,  and  advance  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.”  The  colonel  dismounted  and  came 
over  to  the  rookie,  who  presented  arms 
with  a  snap.  “Proceed,  colouel.”  he  said. 
As  he  laboriously  got  back  on  his  horse 
the  colonel  ,*mked.  “By  the  way,  who  post¬ 
ed  you  there?”  “Oh,  nobody.”  replied  the 
sentry.  “I’m  just  practicing.” — American 
Legion. 

“Mbs.  .Tibbs’  temper  can’t  be  of  the 
best.  She  complains  that  her  husband  is 
continually  putting  her  out.”  “What  else 
can  she  expect  in  marrying  a  fireman?” 
- — Baltimore  American. 


Farmers  in  this  section  are  interested 
in  dairying.  Holstein  cattle  seem  to  be  the 
choice.  An  old  brewery  at  Tarrs  has 
been  converted  into  a  milk  condensery, 
and  sends  out  trucks  to  the  farms  in  a 
radius  of  20  miles  or  more.  Each  far¬ 
mer  has  his  cans,  and  all  are  numbered. 
The  truck  driver  gets  the  full  cans  and 
leaves  empty,  clean  cans.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  farmer’s  wife. 
The  milk  is  tested  once  a  week  ;  3.5  per 
cent  milk  is  $3.85  per  cwt.,  less  25c  per 
cwt.  for  haulage.  Crops  have  been  very 
good  this  year,  excepting  potatoes,  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Corn  was  exceptionally  good ;  the 
best  in  years,  and  sells  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  bu.  We  had  very  little  fruit,  owing 
to  the  late  heavy  frost  in  the  Spring. 
Prices  are  as  follows:  Country  butter, 
75c  to  78c;  eggs,  95c  to  $1  per  doz. ; 
milk.  14c  to  16c  per  qt.,  delivered  :  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  $26  per  ton;  clover  hay,  $20; 
wheat,  $2.20;  potatoes  are  few  and  sell 
at  $1.75  to  $2  bu.  D.  f.  w. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

These  are  prices  received  in  Albany: 
Turnips,  $2  to  $2.25  per  bbl. ;  potatoes, 
$5.50  per  bbl. ;  onions.  $3  per  bu. ;  car¬ 
rots.  $2  to  $2.50  per  bbl. ;  cabbage.  $6  per 
100  lbs. ;  beets,  $3  per  bbl. ;  squash.  $1.50 
per  bbl. ;  parsnips,  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
bbl. ;  apples,  $6  to  $8.  according  to  qual¬ 
ity :  hay,  from  $25  to  $30;  straw.  $12  to 
$14;  eggs,  90c  to  $1;  chickens,  40  to  45c 
per  lb. ;  butter,  75c  per  lb.  Not  much 
corn  or  oats  sold  on  market,  as  farmers 
feed  it  nearly  all  at  home.  Farm  con¬ 
ditions  are  good,  excepting  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  The  average  farmer  cannot  work 
his  farm,  as  it  ought  to  be  because  he  can¬ 
not  get  the  help,  other  business  paying 
more  wages  than  he  can  afford,  and  the 
average  man  will  not  work  on  the  farm. 
Therefore  the  farmer  does  what  he  can 
himself  and  lets  the  rest  go.  The  leading 
industries  are  general  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening.  The  gardeners  have  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  at  Albany  for  their  produce 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  ,t.  h.  s. 

Potatoes,  $1.35;  eggs,  85c;  hay,  $25; 
dressed  pork,  22c.  light :  dressed  pork. 
20c.  heavy;  butterfat.  80c,  delivered  at 
Buffalo ;  chickens.  25c  per  lb. :  veal, 
prime,  liog-dressed,  22c :  buckwheat.$2.75 ; 
beef,  light,  dressed,  14c.  No  wheat  or 
.corn  raised  here  for  market.  Crops  are 
quite  well  marketed  for  this  year,  and 
tinder  the  present  price  of  labor  and  the 
present  price  of  farm  products  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  very  favorable.  w.  h.  s. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Trade  in  Christmas  Greens 

Last  season  a  variety  of  cause*  resulted 
in  a  shortage  of  Christmas  trees,  and  as 
a  natural  result  prices  were  unusually 
high,  the  usual  35  to  50-ceut  tree  retailing 
for  $2  and  over.  This  year,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  spending  money  as  freely  as 
though  it  grew  on  bushes,  the  first  arri¬ 
vals  of  Christmas  trees  were  priced  very 
high,  in  some  cases  $6  to  $10  each,  al-  | 
though  enormous  shipments  were  reaching  i 
the  city.  It  was  soon  necessary  to  lower 
prices,  and  a  week  before  Christmas  fine 
large  trees  were  offered  for  $2  to  $4.  De¬ 
mand  seemed  less  than  usual,  and  two 
days  before  Christmas  they  had  dropped 
to  old-time  prices,  35  cents  to  $1.  On 
Christmas  Eve  stores  and  stands  piled 
high  with  trees  were  actually  giving  them 
away,  sometimes  labeling  them  with  the 
sign,  “Please  take  one.”  December  26 
dealers  were  paying  out  money  to  have 
them  hauled  away.  This  situation  will 
bring  a  heavy  loss  to  many  rural  shippers 
who  have  consigned  on  commission.  It 
is  true  that  the  market  was  overstocked, 
but  much  of  this  loss  is  directly  due  to 
the  greed  of  speculators,  who  believed  that 
the  buying  public  was  so  accustomed  to 


“Happy  as  a  Lark !”— Pete  Robinson 


“I  am  happy  as  a  lark  now,  since 
I  got  my  Perfection  Milker,”  says 
Pete  Robinson.  “I  have  used  two 

different  kinds  of  milking  machines 
but  I  find  the  Perfection  superior  to 
both.  The^  construction  of  the  teat  cup, 
the  manner  in  which  it  draws  the  milk,  the 
small  amount  of  vacuum  required  and  the 
adjustment  to  suit  different  cows  puts  the 
Perfection  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  my 
opinion  there  are  only  two  classes  of  milking 
machines — The  Perfection  and  all  others.” 

Get  Rid  of  Hand  Milking 

Wouldn’t  you  be  a  happier  man  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  milking  by  hand  ?  There 
are  thousands  of  Perfection  owners  like 
Pete  Robinson  who  are  rid  of  milking 
drudgery  forever. 

The  Perfection  and  one  man  take  the 
place  of  from  3  to  5  men  milking  by  hand. 


It  is  so  simple 
that  your  wife  or 
daughter  can  easi¬ 
ly  handle  it. 

You  too  will 
be  “Happy  as  a 
lark”,  when  you  1 
have  a  Perfection 
to  help  you. 

Write  for  Names,  Addresses 
and  Catalog 

Find  out  about  the  Perfection  Milker. 
Why  worry  over  the  way  to  get  the  milk¬ 
ing  done  when  the  Perfection  will  milk  for 
you  and  pay  for  Itself  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

Write  us  and  we’ll  send  you  names  and 
addresses  of  Perfection  owners  to  whom 
you  can  write,  together  with  a  free  copy  of, 
“What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know”, 
the  great  hook  that  answers  every  question  about 
milking  machines.  Why  mii^  by  hand  ? 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 
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All  Sorts 


How  to  Harness  a  Horse 

Toll  me  how  to  hitch  up  a  horse,  both 
single  and  double.  Name  eauh  piece  of 
harness  used  as  it  is  put  on,  and  tell 
where  it  goes  on  the  horse.  C.  B.  w. 

Ohio. 

Hitching  up  a  horse  may  seem  perfectly 
simple  to  the  man  who  instinctively  feels 
that  he  must  have  known  how  long  before 
the  vitamincs  in  milk  had  done  their  per¬ 
fect  work  in  him,  and  who  is  sure  that 
the  proper  location  of  saddle  and  trace 
came  along  with  the  knowledge  that  hiss¬ 
ing  ganders  will  take  unfair  advantage  of 
short  skirts  and  bare  knees.  But  such 
things  really  have  to  be  learned,  and  your 
back-to-the-lander  sometimes  learns  them 
late  in  life.  Sore  experience  taught  many 
of  us  who  were  farm-reared  just  where 
the  back  pad  crosses  a  horse,  east  and 
west,  for  our  early  boyhood  fell  in  the 
days  when  the  man  behind  the  cultivator 
thought  he  must  have  a  small  boy  to  ride 
and  guide  his  equine  tractor.  “Sore  ex¬ 
perience.”  indeed,  for  those  horses  were  of 
heroic  stamp,  with  backbones  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  daunt,  or  dent. 

Personally.  I  think  that  I  acquired  the 
art  of  harnessing  very  slowly,  for  1  re¬ 
member  a  visit  to  a  good,  old-fashioned 
aunt  who  showed  a  gratifying,  if  some¬ 
what  premature,  confidence  in  my  budding 
manhood  by  asking  me  to  put  the  family 
house  into  the  thills  for  her.  I  led  the 
horse  from  his  stall  easily,  for  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  had  long  since 
wafted  the  memory  of  his  fiery  Arabian 
ancestry  to  the  realm  of  dreams,  but 
wicked  elves  had  danced  upon  that  barn 
floor  in  the  night  and  touched  the  hai- 
ness  with  their  mischievous  hands.  The 
longer  I  struggled  with  its  kinks  and 
snarls  the  more  hopelessly  tangled  it  be¬ 
came,  until  finally  no  horse  could  have 
corkscrewed  himself  into  it.  It  wasn’t’ 
like  Our  harnesses  at  home.  aS  I  rather 
shamefacedly  explained  to  my  uncle,  who 
had  just  then  stepped  into  the  barn,  and 
he  agreed  with  me.  At  least,  he  remarked 
that  probably  our  harnesses  were  just 
straight  straps.  As  I  remember  him  now. 
my  uncle  was  a  man  of  few  words  and 
much  sarcasm. 

Harnessing  a  horse  isn't  so  hard, 
however,  after  you  have  learned  how ; 
much  like  guiding  a  flying  machine  in  this 
respect,  they  tell  me.  Assuming  that  my 
questioner  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
horses  and  their  trappings,  I  shall  try  to 
draw  a  word  picture  that  will  reduce  his 
harness  to  one  straight  strap,  and  make 
the  horse  seem  to  adjust  himself  to  that. 
I  think  that  1  can  do  it — drawing  word 
pictures  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

Let  us  stand  upon  the  animal’s  left — 
custom  decrees  that — and  commence  at 
his  head.  Always  commence  by  getting 
control  of  the  horse’s  head,  and  then  keep 
it;  you  cannot  control  his  feet.  The  bri¬ 
dle,  or  headstall,  is  a  tangly  bit  of  har¬ 
ness  and  the  most  difficult  part  for  the 
beginner  to  put  in  place.  Let  the  bridle 
hang  from  the  left  hand,  holding  it  by  the 
broad  strap  that  crosses  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  reins  will  usually  be  looped 
and  tied  in  the  bit  rings,  the  throat  latch 
will  hang  by  one-' end  and  the  check  rein 
will  lose  itself  in  an  apparently  inex¬ 
tricable  tangle  of  straps  and  buckles.  Sep¬ 
arate  this  check  rein  and  slip  it  over  the 
horse’s  head,  doing  tins  with  the  right 
hand.  Now  grasp  the  upper  part  of  the 
bridle  with  the  right  hand,  displacing  the 
left,  and  with  the  freed  hand  take  hold 
of  the  bits,  straightening  out  any  tangle 
that  they  may  have  gotten  into.  Span  the 
hit  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
from  beneath,  and.  while  the  right  hand 
draws  the  bridle  up  over  the  horse’s  face, 
slip  the  bit  between  his  lips  and  teeth. 

If  the  horse  does  not  readily  open  his 
mouth  to  take  the  bit.  let  the  left  thumb 
slip  between  his  lips  at  one  side  and  make 
pressure  upon  his  gums,  still  holding  the 
bit  with  the  fingers.  If  at  all  well 
broken  he  will  open  his  mouth  at  this 
signal  and  the  right  hand,  assisted  by  the 
left,  will  complete  the  upward  movement 
of  the  bridle  over  the  horse’s  face  and 
ears,  while  the  bit  slips  into  place.  The 
throat-latcli  is  then  to  be  buckled  and  the 
foretop  to  be  freed  from  any  tangle  of 
straps  that  it  may  have  gotten  into. 

The  traces,  or  tugs,  are  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  the  breast  collar,  and  a  neck 


strap  over  the  horse’s  neck  holds  them  up 
in  place.  Slip  the  loop  of  this  neck  strap 
over  the  animal’s  head,  preferably  before 
putting  on  the  bridle. 

The  rest  of  the  harness  is  all  connected, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  the 
uninitiated.  It  is  really  simple,  however, 
consisting  of  a  back  pad,  or  saddle,  into 
which  terrets  for  the  reins  are  screwed 
and  from  which  the  outer  and  inner 
belly-bands  swing;  a  back  strap,  ending 
in  the  crupper  and  through  which  a  nar¬ 
row  strap  is  passed  to  support  the  breech¬ 
ing,  and  the  breeching  itself.  The  breech 
ing  strap  is  wide  and  heavy  and  bears 
rings  at  its  ends.  The  thill  straps  are 
either  permanently  fastened  into  these 
rings  or  are  buckled  to  them  as  the  last 
step  in  harnessing. 

To  adjust  all  these,  stand  upon  the 
horse’s  left  and  throw  the  back  pad  over 
his  body;  the  two  .belly-bands  will  now 
hang  loosely  upon  the  side  opposite  you. 
Straighten  out  the  back  strap  and  let  the 
breeching  fall  into  place.  Before  fasten¬ 
ing  any  buckles,  double  up  the  horse’s  tail 
and  slip  in  through  the  crupper.  Draw 
the  crupper  snugly  up  into  place  and  you 
are  ready  to  buckle  the  inner  belly-band 
and  slip  the  loop  of  the  check  rein  into  its 
hook. 

Your  horse  is  now  ready  for  the  thills. 
Draw  these  to  him,  rather  than  attempt 
to  back  him  into  them ;  slip  them  through 


the  box  loops  in  the  outer  belly-band  and 
fasten  the  traces  to  the  whiffletree.  If 
the  horse  now  steps  forward  the  thills 
cannot  drop  to  the  floor.  Buckle  the  out¬ 
er  belly-band,  and  then,  while  the  traces 
are  taut,  drop  the  thill  straps  about  the 
thills,  or  pass  them  through  the  breeching 
rings,  if  already  attached  to  the  thills, 
and  draw  them  tight  enough  so  that  the 
breeching  fits  snugly,  but  not  too  tightly, 
against  the  horse.  The  reins  are  now 
passed  beneath  the  neck  strap,  or  over  it, 
and  through  the  terrets  in  the  back  pad 
and  your  job  is  done. 

To  describe  the  double  harness  also 
would  overstep  the  limits  of  our  space. 
Its  variations  are  chiefly  in  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  reins  and  the  addition  of  the 
neck-yoke.  A  padded  collar,  with  hames 
for  the  attachment  of  the  tugs,  is  also 
usually  used.  The  adjustment  of  a  double 
harness  is  easily  learned  from  observation 
after  the  single  harness  is  undei*stood.  A 
sketch  of  the  latter,  in  place,  is  given  to 
make  the  above  description  more  clear. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fight  the  New  Jersey  Game  Laws 

I  wish  to  reach  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  co-operate  in  a  fight  on  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  game.  The  destruction  this 
year  from  deer  and  small  game  is  terrific. 
This  is  a  fruit,  grain  and  truck  section 
and  situated  only  SV>  miles  from  Trenton. 
The  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  pay 
absolutely  no  attention  to  letters  telling 
of  said  destruction.  They  are  a  set  of 
men  who  evidently  only  care  for  their  own 
selfish  pleasures.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  farmers  to  make  a  fight  in  the 
Legislature  for  protection  from  this  game 
and  compensation  for  damage  done.  Grain 
has  been  trampled,  truck  eaten,  and  no 
redress  from  the  Game  Commission.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  most  particular  to  have 
dogs  shot  and  the  owners  fined  $20  if  the 


dogs  are  at  large  in  the  closed  season.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  hunt  this 
year  and  get  rid  of  some  of  these  pests 
and  make  a  fight  for  the  deer  to  be  driven 
out  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  have  a  small  poultry  farm  and  my 
entire  truck  patch  has  been  destroyed  by 
deer  and  rabbits.  I  wrote  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  at , Washington,  and 
I  was  directed  to  write  to  Ernest  Napier 
of  East  Orange,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Game  Commission.  I  did  so,  and 
I’m  still  waiting  for  a  reply.  A  game 
warden  called  and  presented  me  with  a 
book  of  New  Jersey  game  laws ;  that  is 
all  the  compensation  I’ve  had  for  the  loss 
of  my  Summer’s  and  Winter’s  food,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor  and  expense  of  plant¬ 
ing  my  truck  patch.  I  contend  game 
comes  under  the  head  of  luxuries,  and  in 
these  times  vegetables  and  grain  are  great 
necessities,  and  this  matter  should  be 
brought  before  men  who  would  pay  some 
attention  to  the  farmers.  Ernest  Napier, 
East  Orange,  is  president  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  following  are  the  rest  of 
the  contingent:  William  A.  Logue,  Bridge- 
ton  ;  W.  A.  Faunee,  Atlantic  City ;  B.  M. 
Shanley,  Newark ;  II.  Chaffey,  Point 
Pleasant;  Amos  Raddiffe,  Paterson;  Rob¬ 
ertson  S.  Ward,  East  Orange;  Walter 
Fell,  Trenton.  mrs.  julia  baird. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  thousands  of  New 
Jersey  people  who  will  gladly  join  with 
Mrs.  Baird  in  a  campaign  to  get  rid  of 
the  game  nuisance.  Our  game  laws  are 
framed  largely  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
“sports”  and  hunters,  and  to  add  to  the 


trouble  and  burden  of  farmers.  It  is  time 
to  get  together,  organize  and  go  gunning 
in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

Methods  of  Tanning 

How  strong  a  solution  should  the  lime 
water  bath  be  for  tanning  hides?  About 
how  long  do  the  hides  have  to  stay  in 
lime  water  before  the  hair  will  peel  off? 
How  strong  a  solution  should  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  bath  need  to  be  for  the  hides? 
Could  you  give  information  as  to  the 
methods  that  are  used  on  a  commercial 
scale  to  make  sole  leather,  and  to  make 
soft  leather,  something  like  the  uppers  of 
working  shoes?  W.  W. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

I  never  heard  of  a  tanner  using  abso¬ 
lute  and  invariable  weights  or  measures 
in  preparing  his  tanning  mixtures,  and  I 
never  heard  of  two  tanners  always,  and 
upon  every  occasion,  usiug  identically  the 
same  processes,  so  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  giving  a  definite  answer  to  all 
of  these  questions.  But  if  one  uses  half 
a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  barrel  of  32  gallons 
of  water  he  will  make  no  mistake.  Bring¬ 
ing  this  down  to  a  basis  for  small  skins, 
say  one  quart  of  lime  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  Allow  the  hides  to  remain  in  this 
until  the  hair  will  slip,  or  until  it  may 
easily  be  pulled  out  with  the  fingers,  but 
taking  care  that  the  lime  water  reaches 
all  parts.  That  is.  see  that  there  are  no 
wrinkles  in  the  hide  while  it  is  soaking, 
which  may  prevent  some  parts  from  being 
acted  upon.  It  may  require  two  days  to 
loosen  the  hair.  and  it  may  require  two 
months,  according  to  the  kind  of  skin, 
the  season,  thickness  of  the  hide,  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  hair  and  temperature  of  the 
water.  Best  results  will  follow  if  the 
water  is  about  the  right  temperature  for 
bathing.  Tf  much  colder  a  longer  time 
will  be  required,  and  if  much  hotter  the 
hide  may  be  partially  cooked  and  leather 
of  inferior  wearing  qualities  will  result. 

Use  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
barrel  of  water  for  small,  thin  skins. 
This  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  half 
au  ounce  of  the  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water 
if  in  small  quantities.  For  heavy  hides 


double  the  quantity  of  acid,  and  for  an 
extra  heavy  bull’s  hide,  use  three  times 
as  much.  For  light  skins,  two  or  three 
days’  immersion  will  probably  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  heavier  skins  will  require  a 
longer  time.  It  is  not  a  question  of  time, 
or  quantity,  or  strength  of  ingredients, 
for  they  will  need  to  vary  to  conform  to 
a  great  many  varying  conditions.  It  is  a 
question  of  practical  experience,  and  the 
operator  must  learn  for  himself.  Books 
cannot  teach  perfection  or  take  the  place 
of  experience.  Any  man  may  broil  a 
beefsteak  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
satisfy  hunger,  and  in  a  measure  please 
the  palate.  But  only  an  experienced  cook 
can  broil  it  to  perfection,  and  a  similar 
rule  applies  to  tanning  leather.  Any  man 
may  tan  a  hide  and  produce  a  tolerable 
quality  of  leather,  but  only  an  experi¬ 
enced  tanner  can  produce  a  first-class 
quality. 

Sole  leather  is  always  tanned  by  what 
is  known  as  the  bark  process.  No  other 
method  will  render  the  leather  as  nearly 
waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  removed 
by  the  lime  or  some  other  process,  then  a 
quantity  of  bark  is  ground  or  pounded 
into  small  bits.  This  is  leached,  and  the 
hides  are  soaked  in  the  resulting  liquor 
for  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more. 
First  they  are  soaked  in  a  very  weak 
liquor,  then  removed  into  a  vat  containing 
a  stronger  decoction,  and  a  little  later 
into  one  that  is  still  stronger,  the  liquor 
being  changed  from  four  to  six  times.  If 
the  stronger  liquor  were  used  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  a  leather  would  result  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  at  a  vastly  less  cost, 
but  the  hide  would  be  tanned  only  in  a 
thin  layer  upon  each  side,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  worn  away  the  remainder  will 
have  but  little  better  wearing  qualities 
than  paper.  This  is  one  fault  of  the  sole 
leather  of  the  present  time. 

Soft  leather,  used  in  making  the  upper 
parts  of  working  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
which  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
hides  are  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  split  into  halves  or 
they  are  shaved  down  to  the  required 
thickness.  Either  hemlock  or  oak  bark 
is  used.  Leather  may  be  tanned  by  the 
use  of  bark  of  trees  of  any  kind,  but  only 
these  trees  have  bark  that  is  sufficiently 
rich  in  the  tanning  principle  and  of  suf¬ 
ficient  purity  and  are  closely  associated 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  opera¬ 
tion  profitable.  Kid.  from  which  fine 
gloves  are  made,  is  the  skin  of  sheep  or 
goats,  tanned  by  long  immersion  in  a  de¬ 
coction  of  sumac  leaves,  and  lately  it  has 
been  found  that  the  skin  of  the  common 
rat.  when  tanned  by  the  same  process, 
yields  a  leather  that  in  indistinguishable 
from  kid.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Fruit  Tree  Damage  by  Rabbits* 

Rabbits  are  very  numerous  this  year, 
and  we  shall  try  to  reduce  their  numbers. 
They  have  already  done  a  great  many 
dollars’  worth  of  damage  to  our  nurseries, 
and  it  looks  like  almost  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  reduce  them  much  under  the 
present  laws.  We  may  have  to  make  a 
drive  to  get  the  Conservation  Commission 
to  permit  us  to  use  ferrets.  This  will  be 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  city  hunters,  who 
are  afraid  their  free  hunting  is  threatened 
in  this  as  in  other  ways.  Thev  do  not 
understand  that  this  same  “free  hunt¬ 
ing”  idea  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  scarcity  of  game,  and  that  there  can 
be  little  improvement  in  the  situation  un¬ 
til  the  landowners  are  allowed  to  control 
the  game  on  their  land,  frett  grower. 

REPLY  BY  THE  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  has  issued  no  permits 
this  year  allowing  the  taking  of  i-abbits 
with  ferrets.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  that 
species  of  game  is  very  scarce,  the  sport  of 
hunting  rabbits  is  enjoyed  by  many  and 
should  be  conserved,  the  Commission,  as 
stated  above,  has  refrained  from  issuing 
an  order  allowing  the  use  of  ferrets. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  rabbits 
are  very  destructive  to  nurseries.  Section 
106  of  the  Conservation  Law  prohibits 
the  use  of  ferrets,  except  by  an  order  of 
the  Commission,  but  does  allow  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  lands  to  take  rabbits  at 
any  time  and  in  any  manner,  except  by 
the  use  of  ferrets,  where  they  are  doing 
damage  to  property.  Rabbits  that  are 
doing  damage  can  be  exterminated  com¬ 
pletely  in  any  one  locality  by  steeping 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  in  a  weak  solution 
of  arsenic  and  placing  this  in  their  bur¬ 
rows.  or  corn  or  twigs  that  have  been 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

LEWELLYN  I.EGGE. 


Geese  Lamed  by  Turtle 

On  page  1523  Mrs.  F.  S.  tells  of  losing 
goslings  by  their  first  getting  lame,  one 
at  a  time.  Time  was  in  Connecticut  when 
in  country  towns  a  great,  many  geese  were 
kept,  and  they  were  usually  allowed  to 
run  in  the  highway.  My  mother  was  one 
who  always  had  a  flock.  She  fouud  that 
when  they  wandered  to  a  certain  brook  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  away,  they  were 
likely  to  come  back  with  one  lame  one, 
just  as  F.  S.  describes,  bitteu  iu  the  leg, 
as  we  supposed,  by  a  turtle,  and  so  poi¬ 
soned  that  it  never  got  well,  but  grew 
worse  and  in  a  week  or  so  died.  Thia 
may  fit  the  case  of  F.  S. 

Connecticut.  norman  s.  platt. 
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|  Simplicity  Means  Low  Cost 

r  |  AHE  extreme  simplicity  of  Hinman  Milkers 
X  not  only  makes  them  easy  to  operate  and 
clean,  but  also  means  that  the  first  cost  and  the 
cost  of  upkeep  are  lower  than  for  other  and  more 
complex  machines.  Why payfor  expensive  extra 
equipment  thatwill  need  attention  and  repairs, 
when  thousands  and  thousands  of  dairies  have 
proved  that  it  is  unnecessary  with  the  patented 

1  HINMAN  MILKER 

There  are  so  many  advantages  —  in  cost,  in 
H  efficiency,  in  comfort  to  cows,  in  ease  of  clean¬ 
ing,  in  SIMPLICITY — with  the  Hinman, 
that  it  is  worth  your  while  to  write  for 

Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Contains  many  interesting  pictures  and  explains  the 
value  of  milking  machines  in  a  clear,  simple  way. 
Send  for  your  Free  copy  NOW. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Smoke  Tfour  Own 

Hams.-fJacon.Satigages 
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In  THIS  Smoke  House 

A  6 -Years' Success 

Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  enough  for  your  own  use  and  smoke  hams, 
bacon,  sausages  and  lish  in  the  National  Giant  Smoke 
House.  This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  portable. 
Can  be  operated  in  and  out-doors.  Runs  on  sawdUBt, 
cobs  and  little  bark  for  seasoning.  The 

NATIONALGIANI 

smoke  house 

AND  SANITARY  STORE.  MOUSE 

is  a  great  success.  Thousands  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Operates  perfectly  in  every  climate. 
Made  in  3  sizes,  fireproof.  Guaranteed.  After  smok¬ 
ing  meats,  use  for  storo  house.  Absolutely  bug  and 
mite  proof.  Keeps  me-.t  sweet  all  summer.  Worth 
ita  price  many  times  lor  this  fea 
ture  alone.  Investigate! 


GET  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  when  to  butcher,  about 
storage,  how  smoke  house  operates, 
etc.  Book  contains  prize-winning 
recipes  for  curing  Hams,  Bacon.Sau- 
sages  and  fish  at  home.  Write  for 
book,  get  low  prices  today,  sure. 

.  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  CO. 
258  McClun  St.  Bloomlncton,  III. 


NOTICE 

Get  tho  orig¬ 
inal  National 
Giant  Porta¬ 
ble  Smoke 
House. 

Beware  ol 
Imitations  or 
Experiments. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rukai,  Nkw-Yorkkk  >n  Schuyler  aud 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHNG.  COOPER,  2165  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Stroet  Now  York  City 


Great  Hog  Prolilt 
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[uslles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs.  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  lor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Oiler 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days— feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  iioultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us— no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Ulilknlino  *’as  a  *'ase  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
iHlinuilllc  mnk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  conics  In  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  Indefinitely  in  any  clilmate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Files  will  not  come  near  It. 

a  Lallan  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
“  ,  ,  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 

feed  with  your  usual  grain  reeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  tlielr  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
zc  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Manv 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  becauso  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

1  if  W.  IT.  Graham,  Middleton. 

Iivv/O  I  I  (fill  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  hut  the  best 
proof  is  that  wo  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  R.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
Is  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Noarest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  monoy  ordor  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let.  "Hustles  Heavy  Hoes  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

10  "  "  "  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  "  "  "  1.10  per  gal . 16  50 

32  "  "  "  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

55  "  "  "  .90  per  gal . 49.50 


No  charge  tor  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  MILKOLINE  MFC.  CO.  «os 

Distributed  by : 

W.  J.  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  SI.,  Abbington,  Mass. 
Anderson  &  Scofield,  Flehklll,  N.  Y. 

Hoffer  &  German,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Frank  S.  Jonea,  305  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Market  Quotations 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  SI,  1010. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  tit  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  find  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  he  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  January,  $3.(10  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER. 

There  has  been  a  price  recovery  of 
about  one  cent  on  the  better  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  71  @  72 

Good  to  Choice  .  65  @  70 

Lower  Grixles . 85  @  60 

Storage,  best. .  68  ©  69 

Fairtogood .  53  ©  62 

City  made .  48  ft*  50 

Dairy,  best  .  69  @  70 

Common  to  good  .  83  @  68 

Packing  Stock .  44  a  48 


CHEESE. 

Prices  are  unchanged  and  business  light 
in  both  domestic  and  export  lines. 


Whole  Milk,  fanoy  .  32^3®  33 

Good  to  choice . . .  30  @  32 

8klms,  best.  .  22  a  23 

Fair  to  good .  ..  14  @  16 


EGOS. 

The  market  is  stronger  and  prices  two 
cents  higher  on  all  fresh  stock. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy......  80  @  1S2 

Medium  to  good  .  74  a  77 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  77  a  78 

Common  to  good .  70  a  75 

Gathered,  best,  white .  77  ©  80 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  70  a  78 

Lower  grades .  80  @  W 

Storage . 49  &  56 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bull*  . 

Cows  . .  *  ......  < 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbe . 

Culls 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  1 00  lbs  .,...  •**,•**■.•■ 
Lambs  . . 


.1300  an oo 

.  7  00  a  9  60 

400  aiooo 
20  00  @22  00. 
.10  00  @15  00 
.14  80  @14  75 
.  7  00  @10  50 
.18  00  @  20  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  and  fowls  in  large  supply. 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Chickens,  30  to 
32c;  fowls,  28  to  36c;  roosters,  21c;  tur¬ 
keys,  55  to  60c ;  ducks.  37  to  3Sc ;  geese, 
30  to  34c;  pigeons,  pair,  60  to  65c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


The  weather  has  been  so  favorable  that 
shipping  losses  are  light,  aud  the  holiday 
stock  has  mostly  cleared  up  in  good 
shape.  Turkey’s  for  the  New  Year’s  trade 
sold  about  as  at  Christmas,  though  there 
was  less  demand  for  the  heavy  birds. 
Selected  young  lieu  turkeys  retailed  com¬ 
monly  at  65c  and  choice  toms  around  60c. 
Chickens  were  in  large  supply  and  weaker, 
some  going  into  storage.  Geese  were  in 
fair  demand ;  ducks  dull. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . 

.  59 

.  45 

.  34 

Squabs,  dot . 

.  2  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEAT. 

22 

Lambs,  bot  house,  each . 

....  800 

@  60 
©  85 

@  47 

@  42 

@  45 

@  35 

@  23 

@  41 

©  37 

@12  00 


@  30 

@  27 

©12  00 

©  18 
©  S3 


BEANS. 


B8d  Kidney . .  • 

vy  hltc  Kidney  . . 

....13  00 

Lima,  California . 

@12  00 
@  7  75 
@  7  76 
@14  75 
@15  00 
@  9  00 
@14  50 


FRUITS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  apples  on 
sale  at  present  are  inferior,  either  from 
frost  damage  or  from  poor  quality,  so 
that  the  top  figure  of  the  range  covers 
but  a  small  amount  of  business.  A  few 
pears  are  on  hand,  but  mainly  of  irregular 
quality.  Cranberry  trade  slow.  Scatter¬ 
ing  lots  of  strawberries  are  arriving  in 
ice  chests,  wholesaling  around  $1  per 
quart. 


Apples.  Winpsnp.  bbl . 

Twenty  Ounce . 

York  Imperial .  . 

4  00 

4  00 

3  50 

ffl  8  00 
(.,  7  (III 
at  m  00 
@  6  50 

4  50 

(a  9  60 

Kinff . 

4  50 

ui,  7  50 

4  00 

©  8  00 

Common . 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . . . 

1  50 

5  00 

5  (10 

@  2  75 
@10  00 
(a  10  00 

KinfTor  hhl  . . 

4  00 

@  6  50 

Oranges,  box  . . . 

5  00 
5  50 

@9  50 
®  6  50 

Grape  Fruit . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

3  50 

4  50 

@  6  00 
@10  00 

POTATOES. 

Receipts  are  fairly  large  and  market 
m  on  choice  frost-free  stock. 


ng  Island.  180  lbs,. 

rsey.  165  lbs . 

tine,  180  lbs . 

ite,  180  lbs  . 

rginia,  lute  crop,  bbl 


6  50 
3  75 
5  00 
5  00 
3  50 


set  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00 


@  6  25 
@  6  00 
@  6  25 
©  6  00 
@  5  00 
@  2  76 


VEGETABLES. 

Old  cabbage  is  $5  per  ton  higher.  Nei 
from  Florida  brings  about  $3  per  bah 


barrel  basket.  Onions  are  dull.  Texas 
spinach  is  arriving  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  Vegetable  shipments  from  Califor¬ 
nia  are  quite  large.  41  cars  arriving  in 
two  recent  days.  These  included:  Cauli¬ 
flower.  lettuce,  celery,  rhubarb,  parsley, 
peas,  spinach  and  artichokes.  The  pack¬ 
ages  used  arv  veneer  cylinders,  known  as 
drums,  commonly  holding  about  a  bushel 
and  nearly  a  barrel,  and  crates  about  IS 
inches  .square  aud  of  various  depths. 


Beets,  bbl... .  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  00 

Cabbage— ton . ..50  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00 

Squash,  bbl .  2  50 

Hgg  Plants,  bu .  1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 2  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate . 2  00 

Kudtshes.  100  bunches .  2  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 10  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  25 

Romaine,  bu. ., . 150 

Mushrooms,  lb . 45 

Spinach,  bbl . 4  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 2  50 

Chicory  and  liscarol . $  50 

Garlic,  lb .  18 

Balslfy,  100  bunches .  4  00 

Peas,  bn.  bkt .  2  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 12  00 


@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@75  00 
@  4  50 
@  6  00 
@  6  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  60 
@  5  50 
@  6  00 
®  4  00 
@15  00 
@  2  25 
©  2  50 
©  76 

@  6  50 
©  1  75 
@  3  50 
@  4  50 
@  221 1 
&  7  00 
@  500 
@15  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  l'lmotby,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 29  00  @3100 

No.  3  . 25  00  @  27  00 

Shipping . ,23  00  @25  00 

Clover. mixed . 24  00  @3100 

Straw,  Rye . 16  00  @17  00 


GRAIN. 

Cash  wholesale  prices  at  New  York  are 
reported  at;  Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  $2.65; 
No.  1,  Northern  Spring,  $3.25;  corn,  No. 
2,  yellow,  $1.61;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  98c; 
rye,  $1.99. 

MILL  FEED. 

Market  weak.  City  bran,  $49;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $54  to  $58;  red  dog,  $67 ;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $52;  cottonseed  meal,  $79;  linseed 
meal.  $78.50. 

WOOL. 


The  market  during  the  past  week  lias 
been  quiet.  Business  at  Boston  is  re¬ 
ported  at :  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  87  to  90c ;  half  blood,  80 
t<>  S2c ;  three-eighths  blood,  68  to  69c. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  delaine, 
92  to  94c ;  half  blood  combing,  S5e ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  69  to  71c.  New  England 
half  blood,  72  to  75e;  three-eighths  blood, 
65  to  67c.  For  the  Government  sales  at 
Boston,  .Tan.  7-8-9-10.  about  20,060.000 
lbs.  are  listed,  about  2,800.000  lbs.  being 
domestic.  Later  in  the  mouth  sales  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Australian  mer¬ 
ino,  shipped  from  England,  will  lie  held. 
Some  mill  men  in  referring  to  the  high 
prices  of  made-up  clothing  state  that  con¬ 
sumers  insist  on  the  finer  grades  of  cloth, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  sell  the 
coarser  wool  goods  to  the  clothing  trade. 
Probably  one  great  reason  why  consumers 
are  slow  in  buying  the  coarser  cloths  is 
the  poor  quality  of  linings  and  tailoring 
work  put  into  them.  Considering  the 
high  making-up  cost  that  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  have  to  pay,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  put  their  work  on  the  more 
expensive  goods  so  long  as  they  can  sell 
them,  hut  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  con¬ 
sumers  for  not  buying  lower  priced  cloth, 
made  up  in  an  inferior  or  slipshod  way. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery.  71  to  7 1  Vz < ' :  medium  to 
good.  65  to  70c  ;  ladles.  52  to  54c;  storage, 
64  to  69c. 

EGOS. 

Best,  nearby,  88  to  90c ;  gathered,  best, 
84  to  86c;  common  to  good,  75  to  SOc; 
storage,  50  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  2s  to  SOc;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
roosters,  22c. 

DRF.RSEl*  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  60c  ;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  52e ;  chickens.  .">2  to  40c:  fowls,  32 
to  38c;  ducks,  35  to  38c:  geese,  32  to  33c. 

APPLES. 

Greening,  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin.  $3  to 
$6.50;  King,  $4  to  $6.50;  Spy,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  Ben  Davis,  $8.50  0>  $4.50. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  lOO  lbs.,  $3.25 
to  $3.40;  Gobbler,  $8  20  to  $3.25;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  celery, 
doz.,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  25  to 
75c :  radishes,  doz.,  80  t* >  40c ;  squash, 
ton.  $40  to  $50;  onions.  100  lbs.,  $5.75 
to  $0.25.  Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  40  to 
SOc ;  cucumbers,  bu.  box,  $12  to  $25 ; 
spinach,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

MILL  FEED. 

Bran,  $49  to  $49  50;  middlings.  $50  50 
to  $60;  red  dog.  $65;  gluten  feed.  $73; 
hominy,  $69;  cottonseed  meal.  $79  to 
$80.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  I,  Timothy,  $36  to  $37 ;  No. 
2,  $32  to  $33 ;  No.  3.  $27  to  $30.  Straw', 
rye,  $17  to  $18;  oat,  $16. 
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Back  Up  the  Daily  Cow 


She  may  have  been  bred  and  selected  for  high 
milk  yield.  But  in  addition  to  pedigree,  she  must  be 
backed  up  with  the  exact  ration  that  will  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  milk  at  lowest  net  cost.  Then , 
and  not  till  then ,  will  she  be  doing  her  best  at  the  milk,  pail . 

The  dairy  feed  that  is  economically  balanced  must  be 
a  maintenance  ration  plus  the  best  milk- producing  ration. 
Bodily  vigor,  bone,  muscle,  fat  and  tissue  must  be 
supplied,  as  well  as  keeping  the  milk  flow  at  the 
highest  point  through  the  entire  milking  period. 


Dairy  Feed 


is  the  perfectly  balanced  ration  for  milk  production  and  bodily 
maintenance.  It  gives  a  good  cow  the  right  backing.  It  is  care¬ 
fully  combined  and  mixed  by  special  process  from  correct  pro¬ 
portions  of  pure,  clean  grain  products:  cotton  seed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  cocoanut 
meal.  It  analyzes:  protein,  24%;  fat,  5%;  fibre,  10%;  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  52% — immediately  digestible  and  available. 

Your  neighbors  have  increased  their  dairy  orofits  by  using  the 
TRUE  VALUE  ration. 


Order  TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  write  for  information  about 
hou)  to  get  this  and  other  TRUE  VALUE  Feeds. 


STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  COMPANY 

D®pt.E  MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 
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Make  Your  Milkers  Pay 

Good  Health — Good  Appetite — and  Good  Digestion  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  promotes  health — makes  cows  hungry.  Remember,  it  takes  a 
healthy,  hungry  cow  to  convert  a  big  mess  into  pails  of  milk  day  after  day. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  produces  appetite,  aids  digestion,  conditions  a  cow  to  stand  the 
stuffing,  cramming  process  necessary  for  heavy  milking.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains 
the  salts  of  Iron  that  supply  rich  red  blood  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk.  It  contains 
Laxatives  and  Diuretics  that  assist  the  kidneys  and  bowels  to  throw  off  and  carry  off 
the  poisonous  waste  materials  that  so  often  clog  up  the  system  during  heavy  feeding. 


Ever  notice  a  cow  slack  up  on  her  milk — not  quite  so  keen  for  her  mess — apparently  not  sick?  Her 
system  is  clogged.  This  never  occurs  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  fed.  Start  right — by  con¬ 
ditioning  your  cows  for  calving  with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  freshing. 

There  is  not  a  day  during  lactation  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  cannot  be  fed  to  cows  at  a  profit.  This 
is  especially  true  where  heavy  feeding  is  the  practice.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  alike  for  cattle, 
horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  makes  the  ailing  animals  healthy,  the  whole  herd  thrifty.  It  expels  worms. 


IMPORTANT:  Always  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of 
your  herd — five  pounds  for  each  cow  to  start  with.  Get  it  from  the  responsible 
dealer  in  your  town.  Feed  as  directed  and  note  the  results  in  the  milk  pail. 

25-lb.  Pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  Drum,  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion . 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Olrio 


Makes  your  live  stock  produce  better. 
Cooked  food  is  more  palatable— more 
bulky  — more  nourishing.  Animals 
digest  it  better  and  thrive. 


Want  surprising  results  In  the 
milk  pail?  Give  the  cows  warm 
water  once  a  day.  Hors  eat  more 
when  Riven  warm  food;  It  digests 
easier.  resultinR  in  more  ranid 
RTqwtn.larRe  frames  covered  with 
solid  meat.  And  poultry  MUST 
have  warm  food  If  you  want  them 
to  lay  m  winter, when 
eggs  are  high 


HaveALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 
Agricultural  Boiler 

Provides  hot  water  for  scaldinR; 
boilinR  spraying  mix,  render-in* 
lard,  boilinR  norghum  and  snp; 
heatinR  water  for  stock,  for  wash- 
day,  preserving:  fruit,  etc. 

Ideal  forbutchera,  atiRarmen,  poultrymen,  stockmen,  dairymen 
and  fruittrrowers.  Portable:  Use  indoors  or  out,  as  boiler  or 
Btove.  Burns  chunks,  lonR  sticks,  cobs— anything:.  Guaranteed. 

Writ-  for  Folder  and  Prlcos 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  £31 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

TRACE  MARK  8EG.U.S.PAT.  OFF.' 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

_  lay  up  the  horse.  $ 2 . 50  a  bottle 

at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _  _ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maes. 

When  the  Cows  are  Stabled 

dirt  and  filth  stick  to  the  flanks  and  udders  ami 
full  into  the  milk  pail.  Clip  the  parts  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  wipe  oft  in  a  jiffy  before 
inilkinp  and  get  pure,  wholesome  milk.  A  Ste¬ 
wart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Machine  will  clip  the 
parts  iu  five  minutes.  Also  good  for  clipping 
horses  and  mules.  I.asts  a  lifetime.  Price 
$12.75.  Get  one  from  your  dealer’s  or  send  $2 
and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  OOMPANY 
Dept.  A1  41,  1  2th  St.  end  Central  Avo.,  Chicago,  III. 


MINERAL1 


TnuSB 

over 


HEAVE?0 


.years 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

M1NEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CU..  461  Fourth  A«e..  Pittsbuig,  h 


&Poll 

Evil 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


No  experience  necos  xy;  easy  and  simpie;  just  a  littla 
attention  every  6th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 
paid;—  monoy  rofundod  If  It  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
L  and  cattle.  197  pages.  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  vur0ds“cohi<lio?kiii. 


THE  HENYARD 


Dry  Mash;  Value  of  Wheat 

1.  How  mix  the  following  ground  grains 
with  bran  (i.  e.,  what  proportions,  by 
weight),  to  make  a  dry  mash  containing 
10  per  cent  meat  scrap  for  laying  hens 
(White  Leghorns)  'l  Wheat,  corn,  oats? 
2.  Clive  the  analysis  of  ground  w’heat ; 
that  is,  per  cent  of  starch,  fat,  protein, 
ash,  water,  carbohydrates,  etc.  Is  ground 
wheat  just  as  good  for  dry  mash  as  mid¬ 
dlings?  If  not,  why  not?  A.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  alone  would 
not  make  a  well-balanced  mash,  mixed  in 
any  proportion,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  all  of  very  similar  character,  so  far  as 
food  values  are  concerned,  and  all  lack  in 
one  of  the  most  essential  constituents  of  a 
good  mash,  protein.  They  are  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  rather  than  protein  foods,  and 
need  added  protein  to  balance  them  up. 
This  protein  may  be  added  in  such  high 
protein  products  as  gluten  feed,  oilmeal, 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  beef  scrap 
and  skim-milk.  The  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
may  be  mixed  and  fed  as  scratch  grain 
and  they  may  also  be  fed  ground  in  some 
such  mixture  as  the  following :  Equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal,  ground 
nats,  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  beef  scrap.  The  wheat  bran 
and  middlings  are  superior  to  ground 
wheat  in  the  mash  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  relatively  higher  in  protein,  much 
of  the  carbohydrate  content  of  the  wheat 
having  been  removed  in  the  flour  milled 
from  it  when  the  bran  and  middlings  were 
produced. 

2.  The  analysis  of  wheat,  which,  of 

course,  is  not  changed  by  grinding,  if 
nothing  is  removed,  is  as  follows :  Dry 
matter,  S9.S  per  cent ;  digestible  protein, 
9.2;  carbohydrates.  67.5;  fat,  1.5.  Its 
proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates, 
or  nutritive  ratio,  is  1  to  7.7;  too 
“wide,”  or  containing  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbohydrates,  to  be  a  balanced 
ration  in  itself.  m.  b.  i>. 


Crossed  Bills 

I  have  a  flock  of  young  chickens  that 
are  almost  fully  matured.  When  about 
half  grown  two  of  them  developed  crossed 
bills,  and  I  now  notice  four  more  that 
have  begun  to  develop  the  same  affliction. 
The  under  bill  grows  to  an  abnormal  size, 
but  otherwise  the  chickens  appear  heal¬ 
thy.  What  causes  this,  and  is  there  a 
cure  for  those  just  showing  these  symp¬ 
toms?  .  E.  T.  8. 

North  East,  Pa. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  such  de¬ 
formities,  though  they  are  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  found  in  flocks  of  young  chicks  that 
have  been  fed  and  reared  in  the  ordinary 
way.  You  should  see  to  it  that  your 
growing  chicks  have  sufficient  mineral 
matter,  supplied  by  wheat  brnu  in  their 
food,  and  crushed  oyster  shells  and  grit, 
accessible  to  them.  If  these  chicks  have 
been  too  exclusively  corn  fed,  without  the 
above  mentioned  sources  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  or  beef  scrap  containing  bone,  the 
trouble  may  be  accounted  for  and  should 
be  remedied  by  correcting  the  deficiencies 
in  the  ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Lighting  Henhouse 

What  amount  of  light  is  required  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space  to  light  poultry 
house  successfully  for  increased  laying  in 
Fall  and  Winter?  My  pens  run  from 
10x12  to  15x17.  Should  I  use  20-watt 
lights,  more  or  less?  Ceilings  are  about 
seven  feet.  ir.  P.  s. 

Vermont. 

The  amount  of  light  generally  used  in 
henhouses  varies  tremendously.  I  have 
seen  a  25-watt  electric  light  used  in  a 
20x20  house  with  fairly  good  results.  One 
40  or  50-watt  light  in  this  same  20x20 
unit  gave  better  results,  and  one  100-watt 
light  or  two  40-watt  were  better  yet. 
There  are  two  or  three  advantages  of 
using  two  40-watt  lights  iu  one  house 
20x20.  One  is  that  you  can  begin  the 
lights  and  have  the  birds  go  to  roost  by 
turning  off  one  of  the  lights  and  letting 
the  other  run.  The  other  is,  that  it 
breaks  up  shadows  in  the  house  which 
would  be  created  by  a  90  or  100-watt 
light  in  the  center  of  the  house.  Although 
this  seems  to  bo  a  small  advantage,  quite 
a  number  who  have  used  these  lights  be* 
lieve  it  is  important. 

Aioug  the  line  of  the  amount  of  light 
that  is  necessary,  I  have  seen  an  instance 
of  a  farmer  who  hangs  an  ordinary  kero¬ 
sene  barn  lantern  up  iu  one  end  of  his 
poultry  house  iu  the  morning  when  he 
goes  out  to  milk  his  cows,  and  over  300 
birds,  or  practically  all  in  the  house,  go 
down  off  the  roost  and  attempt  to  scratch 
around  and  feed  by  the  dim  light  of  this 
lantern.  This,  I  believe,  will  give  you 
an  idea  as  to  how  little  light  is  necessary 
in  the  morning  actually  to  get  the  birds 
working.  A  90  or  100-watt  or  two  40’s 
or  50’s  in  a  house  20x20.  or  the  equivalent 
of  this  amount  in  a  smaller  house,  will 
give  you  a  whole  lot  better  results,  as  it 
makes  it  easier  for  the  birds  to  feed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  drop  the  lights  as 
ceiling  lights  or  reflectors  do  just  as 
well.  victor  c.  aitbry. 
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“The  professor  seems  to  he  a  man  of 
rare  gifts,”  remarked  Mrs.  Naybor.  “He 
is,”  agreed  the  professor’s  wife.  “He 
hasn’t  given  me  one  since  we  were  mar¬ 
ried.”' — Credit  Lost. 
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Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  82  to  83e ;  tub,  fancy,  74 
to  75c ;  good  to  choice,  G2  to  71c;  packing 
stock,  47  to  49e. 

EGGS. 

Best,  nearby,  82  to  84c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  70  to  75c;  lower  grades,  55 
to  65c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  32  to  37c;  roosters,  21  to  22c; 
ducks,  34  to  42c;  geese,  24  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys.  45  to  48c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  00  to  02c ;  common  to 
good.  50  to  57c  :  fowls,  28  to  35c ;  roosters, 
25c;  broilers.  38  to  45c;  ducks,  30  to 
40c :  geese,  27  to  32c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania.  100  lbs..  $3.55  to  $3.75; 
New  York.  $3.25  to  $3.40;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  $4:50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton.  $05  to  $100:  onions,  100 
lbs .  $5  to  $0 ;  picklers.  $2.75. 

FRUITS; 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to.'#;  box.  $2  to  $3.50; 
cranberries,  bbl..  $6.50; to.  $9. 

II AY  A XD  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy.  $34;  No.  2.  $31 
to  $32  :  No.  3.  $27  to  $28 :  clover  mixed. 
$27  to  $32.  Straw,  rye.  $14  to  $16;  oat 
and  wheat,  $12.50  to  $14. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Fayette.  Ind..  .Tan.  14. 

Indiana  State  Dairy  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Purdue  University,  La 
Fayette:  Ind..  Jan.  15-10. 

Indiana  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting,  La  Fayette,  Ind.. 
Jan.  15. 

Indiana  Sheep  Breeders’  and  Feeders’ 
Association,  annual  meeting.  La  Fayette, 
Ind..  .Tan.  10. 

Indiana  Angus  Breeders’  Association, 
annual  meeting.  La  Fayette.  Ind..  .Tan.  15. 

Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting.  La  Fayette.  Ind.. 
Jan.  15. 

Indiana  Guernsey  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting,  I.a  Fayette.  Ind¬ 
ian.  10. 

Indiana  ITolstein-Friesian  Association, 
La  Fayette.  Ind..  Jan.  10. 

Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  La  Fayette.  Ind..  Jan.  10. 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agrieul-  i 
ture.  Coblcskill,  N.  Y..  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 
1920. 

Winter  Courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus.  Jan.  5-Feb.  27.  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting.  Chester  town,  Mi¬ 
lan.  0-8.  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  .Tan.  6-9,  1920; 
B.  P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Rochester.  Jan.  14-10.  1920. 

Agricultural  Week.  Trenton,  N.  J- 
Jan.  12-17.  1920. 

Massachusetts  Union  Farmers  meet¬ 
ing.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Jan. 
19-23.  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23.  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Harrisburg.  Pa¬ 
lau.'  20-23. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York.  Jan.  20-24.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Albany.  Jan.  21-22.  1920. 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus,  Jan  26-30. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting,  Jan.  27-28.  1920. 
Ohio  State  University;  Columbus;  score  I 
tary.  R.  B.  Cruickshank.  Columbus. 

Farmers’  Week.  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  Fast  Lansing,  Mich-  Feb.  2-0. 
1920. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet-  1 
inir.  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12.  1920. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  <  xhibit.  State  Ar¬ 
mory.  Hartford.  Feb.  9-14.  1920. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Feb. 

9  13.  1920. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13, 
1920. 


Fresh  Air  and  Heating 

1  ,si'c*  so  many  advertisements  of  one- 
pipe  furnaces  that  T  want  to  observe 
whether  fresh  air  circulates  or  whether 
(as  I  can  see  nothing  to  preventl  the 
same  air  goes  round  and  round,  filling  the 
lungs  with  contaminated  or  breathed  air.  I 
Air  is  more  important  than  food,  and  n  ■ 
breathed  air  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
meal  made  of  filth.  E.  W. 

Laurel  Grove,  Md. 

T  am  obliged  to  agree  with  you  that  any 
hot-air  furnace  that  returns  ’  the  once- 
warmed  and  perhaps  breathed  air  to  the 
living  rooms  is  far  from  an  ideal  instal¬ 
lation.  All  furnaces  do  this,  however,  un¬ 
less  they  take  their  supply  of  air  entirely 
from  out  of  doors,  and  few  do.  While 
this  is  theoretically  all  wrong,  it  is  not 
quite  as  bad  in  practice  as  it  looks,  for 
the  reason  that  most  old  dwellings  are  far 
from  being  airtight  about  doors,  windows. 
He.  and  a  large  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
constantly  finding  its  way  into  the  oeeu- 
nii'd  rooms :  enough  probably  for  tin*  aver- 
mre  H/.ed  family.  M.  B.  I>. 


A  LWAYS  remember:-  Your  soil  is  your  farm.  As  you  look 
out  over  your  broad  acres,  bear  in  mind  that  your  measure 
of  farm  prosperity  is  dictated  by  those  few  inches  of  fertile  soil- 
depth  that  feed  your  animals  and  bear  your  crops. 


■manure. 


Your  soil  is  your  farm — and  if  this  soil  could  talk  to  you,  the 
first  word  of  its  cry  would  be  “FOOD!”  Regular  feeding  of 
nature’s  greatest  soil  food 

Are  you  efficiently  safe- 

guarding  your  prosperity  ?  Do  you 
fully  appreciate  that  this 
greatest  soil-sustainer  is 
a  perishable  product-and 
that  unless  it  is 


_  _ Registered 

^Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


Why  not  decide  —  right  now 

to  put  an  end  to  soil  starvation  on 
your  farm  for  all  time? 
Decide  today  to  start 
spreading  regularly — 
with  the  New 


U.S.PatOff. 


(Known  as  the 


spread  evenly 
and  uniformly,  it  cannot 
possibly  do  its  best  work  for  you  ? 

NEW  IDEA  Straw  Spreading 

Attachment 

Why  buy 
a  separate 
straw  spread¬ 
er  when  you 
canhaveboth 


mm?*. 


_  4b  a  manure  and 


straw  spread¬ 
er  in  one  ? 


This  simple  attachment — for  old  machines  or 
new — allows  you  to  handle  a  big  load  of  straw, 
shredding  it  fine  and  spreading  it  evenly  eight  to 
ten  feet  wide.  Only  a  few  moments  time  required 
to  attach  it.  Simple,  light  and  compact,  it  takes 
up  little  space  when  not  in  use.  Let  your  New 
Idae  Dealer  show  you. 


Idea,  the  choice 

NISCO  in  the  West)  n.  r 

of  big-crop  farmers  every¬ 
where— the  perfected  product  of  the  inventors 
who  first  discovered  the  successful  method 
of  applying  manure  in  a  thin,  uniform 
blanket — the  product  of  an  organization  that 
has  specialized  for  20  years  and  has  a  chain 
of  service  blanches  throughout  America. 

The  tremendous  resources  of  this  spread¬ 
er  specializing  organization,  its  modern  fac¬ 
tories  and  great  annual  output  make  possible  great¬ 
er  spreader  value  for  your  money  and  guarantee 
an  absolute  dependable  spare  parts  service. 

Your  soi!  is  your  farm!  Flay  fair  with  it — by 
spreading  all  of  you.  stable  manure  direct  to  your 
fields  the  year  around.  And  play  fair  with  yourself 
— by  selecting  the  genuine  New  1 dt.'x — the  simplest, 
strongest  and  best  spreader  that  money  can  buy. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer  today.  And  write  for 
our  famous  book  “Feeding  the  Farm”  packed  with 
fertilizing  facts  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmer. 


New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

Coidwater,  “Spreader  Specialists’’  Ohio 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  have  Branch  Offices  in  the  following  cities  : - 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

OMAHA,  NEBR.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

PEORIA,  ILL  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


JACKSON.  MICH. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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in  now 


eggs  are  high 


HAVE  eggs  to  sell — plenty  of  them 
— all  through  the  season.  There’s 
a  nice  profit  in  table  eggs,  so  making 
money  is  only  a  matter  of  healthy 
hens — assured  by  the  use  of 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


Tones  up  the  digestive  system  and  keeps 
layers  and  breeders  in  a  normal,  natural  con¬ 
dition  so  that  they  keep  on  laying.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and 
farmers  all  over  the  world.  Always  sold  with 
this  guarantee: 

Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  are  Not  Satisfied 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers 
There’s  one  near  you 

Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Poultry 
Book — Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regu¬ 
lator,  Hog  Tonic ,  Cow  Remedy . 

Dip  and  Disinfectant ,  V etcriti - 
ary  Remedies . 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“CraineIox”patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Anyold  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


When  You  Buy  a 
Viking  Separator 

you  get  other  things  besides  just  iron 
1  and  metal.  For  in¬ 

stance  : 

1.  Viking  600-lb.  separ¬ 
ator  turns  easier  than 
other  machines  of 
smaller  capacity. 
Simplicity — Viking  is 
simplest  separator 
made,  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  taken  care 
of. 

Viking  service  in¬ 
sures  you  successful 
use  of  your  separator 
— every  day. 

4.  Viking  separator 
skims  to  a  trace. 
Simplicity,  ease  of  oper¬ 
ation,  everyday  service 
and  good  work  are  more 
necessary  than  f  a  n  c  y 
painting,  special  intricate 
devices,  or  so  called  im¬ 
proved. 

Which  do  you  want  for  your 
money,  why  not  examine  a  Vi- 
kina-  When  interested  or  in- 
tending  to  inetall  separator 

WRITE  US, 

Swedish  Separator  Company 
Box  X,  261  Broadway,  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural.  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ee 


Big  Bargain 
Shoe  Sale 

I  Shoe  problems  solved!  Get  the  Bond  Shoe 
Bargain  Sale  Catalog  and  save  SI  to  $3  a  pair. 
Profits  smashed!  Unequaled  values  in  shoes 
guaranteed  to  wear  at  least  six  months.  Don't 
waste  your  shoe  money.  We 
are  manufacturers,  and 
know  positively  that 
our  plan  protects 
your  pocket- 
,  ^  book. 


Get  This  Book 

Postcard  brings  our 
great  Shoe  Bargain  Sale 
Book  free.  Costs  you  but  a  moment’s  time 
and  a  penny  postage,  but  paves  the  way  to  a 
big  shoe  saving.  Wonderful  selection  for  men, 
women,  children— latest  styles— superb  quality 
—for  all  purposes  and  occasions— every  pair 
guaranteed  to  please  you,  or  money  back! 
Don't  buy  shoes  until  you  see  our  prices. 
Write  for  Free  Bargain  Book  today  sure. 

SHOES  Guaranteed 
To  Wear  Six  Months 

Does  a  6-months’  positive  guarantee  on  shoes 
interest  you?  Then  send  for  the  Bond  Shoe  Makers’ 
Bargain  Book  and  see  just  how  they  can  a  (ford  to 
save  you  $1.00  to  $3.00  on  shoes  guaranteed  for  six 
months,  with  a  much  longer  probable  wear.  It's 
surely  worth  a  postal  to  find  out.  Mail  it  now! 

Tor  All  theTamily 

Remember,  the  Bond  Shoe  Makers 
supply  perfect  fitting, 
solid  comfortshoes  to  all 
at  a  saving.  Father, 
mother,  boys  and  girls  all 
get  in  on  this  big  shoe 
bargain  sale— we  want 
the  family  trade  and 
we  depend  on  our 
profit  -smashing 
prices  and  un¬ 
usual  guar¬ 
antee  to 
hold  that 
trade 
“for 
After  you  have 
pair  of  Bond 
Shoes  you  will  be  a 
"booster”  for 
the  Bond  Shoe 
Makers. 

For  Free  Book 
°f  Bargains 

*  '  ~  Just  send  a  postal  card  and  this 

wonderful  money-saving  FREE  Bond 
Shoe  Bargain  Sale  Catalog  is  yours.  Don’t  buy  any 
shoes  until  you  get  it  and  compare  our  profit-smash¬ 
ing  prices  with  others. 

Bond  Shoe  Makers,  Dept.  230  Cincinnati,  O. 


keeps.” 
had  a 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles.  Bore  head,  limber  neck,  etn 
At  dealers  or  postpaidTS  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB. 


The  Henyard 


Ear  Corn  for  Hens 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  feed  corn 
to  poultry  ;  on  the  ear  or  shelled? 

New  York.  c.  r.  m. 

We  feed  corn  on  the  cob  and  let  the 
bens  do  their  own  shelling.  They  pick  all 
the  kernels  off  and  there  is  practically  no 
waste.  Some  poultrymen  run  the  ears 
through  a  fodder  cutter  and  feed  in  that 
way.  The  objection  to  ear  feeding  is  that 
you  cannot  quite  tell  how  much  corn  the 
hens  are  getting,  and  some  of  the  persis¬ 
tent  birds  get  more  than  their  share.  Now 
and  then  a  hen  acts  as  if  her  bill  was  sore, 
so  that  it  hurts  her  to  pick  off  the  grain. 


Rye  for  Hens  and  Pigs 

Is  rye  good  for  chickens  in  scratch 
food  or  boiled?  I  have  been  told  by  sev¬ 
eral  that  it  will  make  them  quit  laying. 
Will  hens  that  are  molting  now  lay  before 
Spring?  How  about  hens  that  molt  in 
the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall?  Is  cooked 
rye  good  for  pigs  after  they  are  four 
weeks  old?  I  am  feeding  some  cooked 
rye  to  the  pigs  three  or  four  months  old 
and  they  are  growing  fine.  We  lost  some 
pigs  two  months  or  so.  and  thought  it 
was  the  rye.  I  cook  all  the  rye  I  give 
to  them.  E.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rye  is  a  suitable  grain  for  fowls,  so 
far  as  they  will  eat  it.  It  may  be  wasted, 
however,  if  thrown  into  the  litter  without 
noting  whether  or  not  the  hens  consume 
it.  Late  molting  ( October-November) , 
combined  with  early  laying,  is  a  mark  of 
good  laying  and  characterizes  the  best 
liens.  Summer  molters  stop  laying  too 
early  to  make  a  good  record  for  the  year. 
Whether  heus  molting  now  lay  before 
Spring  or  not  depends  much  upon  their 
care  and  feeding.  Good  young  hens, 
properly  cared  for.  should. 

Ground  rye.  fed  in  slop,  is  recommended 
as  a  food  for  pigs  by  some  feeding  au¬ 
thorities.  being  considered  as  of  about 
equal  value  to  barley  meal,  though  of  less 
value  than  cornmeal.  Rye,  fed  alone  or 
in  large  amounts,  is  capable  of  producing 
digestive  disturbances,  and  it  is  best  to 
mix  it  with  other  feeds.  Cooking  grain 
for  pigs  is  probably  worse  than  useless, 
its  feeding  value  beiug  decreased  rather 
than  increased  by  that  treatment.  Such 
ground  grains  as  form  pasty  masses,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  swallow  when  fed  dry,  should  be 
fed  in  slops  and  grains  hard  enough  to 
produce  sore  mouths  may  be  soaked  before 
feeding.  Cooking  food  for  animals,  how¬ 
ever.  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  pota¬ 
toes,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  of 
insufficient  value  to  pay  for  its  cost. 

M.  B,  D. 


Mice  in  Henhouse 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  combat  field 
mice,  which  burrow  in  the  sand  floor  of 
my  chicken  house?  They  burrow  under 
the  concrete  foundation  and  come  to  the 
surface  inside.  The  pens  affected  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  grown  pullets.  j.  b. 

Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Field  mice  usually  travel  where  dig¬ 
ging  is  easy,  or  where  there  are  holes  al¬ 
ready  made,  such  as  cracks  or  crevices  in 
the  foundation  and  floors  of  buildings.  If 
your  foundation  was  solid  concrete  there 
would  be  no  trouble  with  mice.  In  the 
absence  of  this  it  would  be  advisable  to 
dig  down  about  18  in.  all  around  the 
building,  and  bury  woven  wire  netting 
close  to  the  outside  of  the  foundation,  and 
then  replace  the  earth  removed.  This 
would  hold  the  wire  in  a  vertical  position 
and  keep  the  mice  from  burrowing 
through.  The  wire  netting  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  from  IS  to  24  in.  wide, 
depending  upon  the  height  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  and  should  have  three  meshes  to  the 
inch.  This  will  beep  the  mice  out  of  the 
building,  and  a  good  eat  will  soon  catch 
those  that  are  already  inside.  c.  S.  G. 


"Leg  Weakness” 

I  noticed  on  page  1730  au  item  headed 
"Leg  Weakness.”  signed  by  M.  B.  D. 
I  have  raised  chickens  for  nearly  45 
years  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  case  of 
leg  weakness  as  J.  F.  H.  describes  his 
trouble.  I  have  had  a  new  trouble,  that 
is,  new  to  me,  that  fits  his  description. 
I  have  had  four  White  Leghorn  pullets 
nearly  ready  to  lay  taken  with  a  stiffness 
in  their  legs,  and  when  tlipy  get  a  little 
worse,  or  about  the  second  or  third  day, 
if  one  goes  near  them,  they  will  start 
to  run.  and  finally  go  over  on  their  heads. 
In  four  or  five  days  their  legs  will  he 
useless  and  they  will  sprawl  out  and 
lie  in  one  place.  They  eat  well,  combs 
are  red.  The  excretions  get  soft  and 
yellow,  with  a  bad  odor,  and  I  finally 
chop  their  heads  off  to  end  their  misery. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
and  would  be  very  grateful  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  help  on  the  subject.  After 
I  found  the  second  one  I  changed  their 
quarters  and  did  everything  to  sterilize 
their  utensils,  but  in  about  two  weeks 
another  one  came  down  with  it.  and  at 
present  I  have  one  pullet,  and  one  Barred 
Rock  hen  troubled  the  same  way. 

New  York.  w.  w.  n. 

I  judge  from  your  description  that  the 
trouble  you  mention  is  the  same  that 
J.  F.  II.  describes.  “Leg  weakness”  is, 
of  course,  a  very  unscientific  term,  mean¬ 


ing  simply  that  the  bird’s  legs  appear 
to  be  too  weak  to  hold  it  erect  with  any 
certainty  and,  further,  that  we  don’t 
know  why.  The  symptoms  are  about  as 
follows :  A  growing  pullet  or  cockerel 

suddenly  appears  to  be  stiff  in  the  joints 
when  walking  and  disinclined  to  move 
about.  The  unsteadiness  in  its  gait  may 
increase  until  it  topples  over  when  it 
attempts  to  hurry,  and,  finally,  it  may 
squat  down  without  further  effort  to  get 
about.  Until  late  in  the  case,  at  least, 
there  seems  to  be  little  disturbance  of  the 
bird’s  health.  One  writer  upon  poultry 
diseases  says  that  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
caused  by  heavily-fed  birds  increasing  in 
weight  faster  than  in  strength :  an  easy 
guess  but  a  trifle  more  unscientific,  it 
seems  to  be,  than  letting  it  go  as  leg 
weakness.  I  have  had  it  in  my  flocks, 
but  have  never  had  any  deaths  ensuing. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  farm-raised,  free- 
range  stock.  Undoubtedly  others  are  less 
fortunate.  I  should  not  kill  birds  so 
affected,  but  should  place  them  by  them¬ 
selves.  give  them  a  good  dose  of  physic, 
feed  lightly,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff, 
and  await  results.  Many  of  the  cases, 
certainly,  will  recover.  m.  b.  d. 


Leghorns  vs.  R.  I.  Reds 

On  page  163  prominence  is  given  to  an 
article  on  the  trlily  excellent  performance 
of  the .  Underhill  Reds  at  the  Vineland 
egg-laying  contest.  In  this  article  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  writer  somewhat  slurs  the 
Leghorns.  I  give  herewith  some  facts 
concerning  the  returns  as  brought  out 
at  this  same  contest. 

Let  us  take  the  best  pens  from  the 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  and.  while  we  are 
about  it.  from  the  Barred  Rocks  and  the 
White  Wyandottes  for  the  three  years 
ended  October  31,  1019.  and  consider 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  returns. 
Table  No.  1  shows : 

EGGS  LAID 

R.  I.  Reds ;  breeder,  Underhill — 

First  year .  1.966 

Second  year  .  1.275 

Third  year  .  2.431 


Bar.  Rocks;  breeder,  Buck — 

First  year .  1.956 

Second  year  .  1.366 

Third  year  .  2.222 

-  5.544 

Y\ .  Wyandottes  ;  breeder,  Gusscroft — 

First  year  .  1.761 

Second  year  .  1.266 

Third  year  .  2.225 

_  5,252 

\\ .  Leghorns  ;  breeder,  Platt — • 

First  year  .  2.173 

Second  year  .  1.690 

Third  year  .  2.224 

-  6,087 

The  total  for  the  three  years  for  the 
Reds  is  5.072;  for  the  Leghorns.  6.087, 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Leghorns  of 
415  eggs  for  the  period. 

Much  might  be  said  regarding  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  various  breeds,  the  feed 
consumed  per  layer,  the  value  of  the 
eggs,  etc.,  but  let  us  get  right  down  to 
business.  What  were  the  net  returns 
per  layer  per  year  of  the  Reds  and  the 
Leghorns?  The  actual  records  for  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1919,  are  not  at 
hand,  but  I  have  before  me  the  actual 
dollars  and  cents  records  of  the  Reds  and 
the  Leghorns  for  the  first  (pullet)  year 
and  the  second  (yearling)  year,  and  tak¬ 
ing  these  records  and  applying  the  aver¬ 
age  records  of  the  first  (pullet)  year  to 
the  third  (pullet)  year  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

RETURN'S  ABOVE  FEED 
Reds;  breeder,  Underhill — 

First  year  . $3.85 

Second  year  .  1.71 

Third  year  .  4.39 

- $9.95 

Leghorns  ;  breeder,  Platt — 

First  year . $5.48 

Second  year  . 3.83 

Third  year  .  4.97 

- $14.28 

During  the  three  years  of  the  contest 
the  average  return  on  the  best  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  was  43  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
best  pen  of  Reds.  On  a  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  (pullet)  year  of  243  plus 
per  layer  for  the  Reds  and  222  plus  for 
the  Leghorns,  the  Leghorns  actually  show 
a  profit  of  58  cents  more  than  the  Reds, 
using  the  figures  given  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  two  breeds  during  the  first  (pullet) 
year.  Why,  it  might  be  asked,  do  tbp 
figures  show  a  profit  of  nearly  6c  each  for 
thr  Leghorns  over  the  Reds,  when  the 
Reds  show  a  production  of  21  eggs  each 
more  per  layer? 

Efficiency  is  the  answer,  the  efficiency 
of  the  Leghorn  compared  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Reds,  due  principally  to  two  items, 
the  fact  that  the  Reds  averaged  10  lbs. 
of  feed  more  per  layer  per  year  (see 
records  for  first  (pullet)  year)  and  that 
the  white  eggs  sold  for  over  3c  a  dozen 
more  than  brown  eggs. 

A  word  of  praise  for  the  Underhill 
Reds,  or,  rather,  for  the  Underhills  who 
produced  them,  is  in  order.  A  record  of 
243  eggs  per  layer  per  year  for  a  pen  of 
10  layers  is  a  record  to  lie  proud  of :  it 
shows  intelligence  and  perseverance  of  a 
very  high  order.  edw.  T.  biddle. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Young  stock  for  sale  from  our  wonderful  55- 
pound  tom— BLOOMFIELD  KING- Buy 
our  Turkeys  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets  and  Hens.  .  .  $20.00  to  $25.00 
Cockerels  and  Toms.  .  25,00  to  50.00 

Order  eggs  now  for  spring  delivery  from 

RING  NECK  PHEASANTS 
WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS 
GIANT  BRONZE TU R KEYS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  V* 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Larges!  Game  Farm 
1722  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


I  Write  for  Price  List  and 
I  free  descriptive  Booklet  of 
|  Instructions. 

..nnnninnimmnmniiliinlllniiuunniMHnnnunlnninimimiilnnininimnimiiiinnnn‘mii"inS 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  tbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers,  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  Instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  ts  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

99  RECORD  308 
EGGS  AT  STORRS 

Other  individual  records  of  281,  270,  2C5.  247,  and 
others  of  200  and  over,  marie  by  Knight's  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain.  Eges,  chicks  and  Breeding  cockerels  for 
tale.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridoeton,  R.  I 

Cockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  aspecialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  *5,  $2.60,  $10.  $16  and  $20  each.  Parltes’  Heavy-laying 
l train,  name  age,  $6,  $7.50  and  $10.  Must  pleaseo.r  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  It  A  <’  O  It  N.  Kergcnnttvlllc.  N.  J. 

cock 
sale- 

Also  trapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  con. 

test.  JULES  F.  ERANCAISWeslhampton  Beach.  1.  I.,  N.  Y- 

Barred  Rock  PULLETS  developed,  farm  raised  birds 

tt  reasonable  prices.  C.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Boi  494,  Wirwick,  N.  I. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  12,  1910. 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BAXXZD  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Qarrst  W.  BneVc,  N.  J. 


8.  8.  Chamberlain.  N.  J . 

J.  H.  Kolfcit  &  Son.  N,  J . 


Norfolk  Speolalty  Farms,  Ont... 
Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

WKITZ  YLTHOUTH 

8.  Bradford  AJlyn,  MaS* . 

Chicatawbur  Farm.  Mass . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mats...  . . 

Rosewood  Rox,  N.  J . 


BOOKS 


••••«••• 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN’ 


WHITS  WYAMD0ITE8 

T.  Towar  Bate3,  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N. 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  I 
Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N,  , 

O.  G.  Knigat.  R.  I . 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J... 

Mrs.  U.  H,  Suter,  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  0.  BHODE  ISLAND 

J,  8.  Armitaga.  N.  J . ■ 

Cream  ltidge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J... 

H,  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J. . 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Slocks  freeh8rfoerd 


let*. 


_ nge 

MRS.  H.  O.  YARROW.  PennbbURG.  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BBEU-TO-LAT,  HLCE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerelB  shipped  on  approval  for  $4  aud  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  B.  0  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


hill  strain  cockerels, 
ed  Toulouse  ganders. 


Sg-\  rj  |  DrNiflf*  20  years  selection  for  lay 
•  T*  •  I  ■  T»  UUS  ingand  exhibition.  Uuder- 
Eggs  for  hatching.  A  few  select 

MAPLE  FARM.  CroBBwicks.  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  $12  per  LOO.  Cocker¬ 
els.  *5  auricle.  ANNA  M.  Joxks.  Crar  wills,  New  Y  ouk 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking:  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Kac- 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 


Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J. 
Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J.... 
Henry  P.  Walker,  Mail. 
Maple  Farm,  N.  J . 


G.  C.  WHITE  LEOHOBVS 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J....... 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,, 
Broad  Acres  Farm, Conn. 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y..., 

Frank  Carpente8,  Pa . 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  d.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Davall.  Jr.,  N.  J  . 


•••••••• 


N.  Y. 


••*••*•*** 


Etgenrauch  A  De  Winter,  Inc..  N.  J... 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele.  N.  J . 


Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J.. 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J.... 

J.  8.  Gabriel,  N.  J . . 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N 
Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .... 

C.  8.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Lao  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 


•  MllltltlMIIMI 
aaa  aaaa  aaaa****' 
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For  Sale-f.or  ok  Garneaux  Pigeons 


WILLI  AM  C.OUIO* 
Uelmnnt.  Non  York 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver.  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Buff, 
Buried  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Pekin.  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  nueUinoe 

i  1.11  mil  I-QCI.I  It  Y  Fa  KM.  II .  34.  I'luK-niivllli-.  I‘»  UUUM  IllgJ 

Bull  Orpington  Cockerels  Each.  Sunswick 

strain.  - _ Omthia  Farm.  Staklky.  Nkw  York 

hi l *i  u  Males  bred  from  15-lb.  show 

White  Muscovy  UUCkS  stock.  $»  each.  Also  s.  c.  Red 

Cockerels.  $5  each.  i.EI.ami  lUMMOXl),  Burnt  lllllt,  N,  Y. 

r  p  |  — A  Few  Dark  i'urnleh  Came  Cockerel*. 
rOF  Od  18  Fine  birds.  $8-  A  No  some  B.  P.  Roeki,  Park* 
Jt rain,  fa.  HOOTS  BROS  PQULTRT  FIRM,  H  F.  D.  No  4,  Diego.  N  T. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  s 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  “  Go Idbank  ”  Strain. 
Large  Frame  and  Hone.  Mi»».  t  lll’MHLKY,  ihupM-.  \a. 

Wild  Turkeys 

Bektiia  M.  Tyson- _ - _ Rtsis-ii  Sun,  Maryland 

M.  B.  Turkeys  For  Sale  RS.ISS.’i’SSS: 

*10.  Trio,  Not  Related.  $33  t  (i  IIOWKH.  l.udlowtIIU,  X.V. 


Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J.... 
The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y.. 
Hollywood  Farm,  Wash. 
Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J... 
C  Korfmann,  N.  S . 


I  •••*•••** 


•••••••••••••a 


Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn  . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Crest,  N.  Y . 


•***•*•****•»•* 
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44 
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30 
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Pure-Bred  Msnunolh  Bronze  Turkeys  guaranteed. 

Inclose  stamp.  1.1.  WHEELED,  Miplewood  f  «rm.  H.  i,  Mimm.  H.T. 

llOlKBON  RED  TURKEY 8  for  sale.  Pure  bred 
Hons  fa  Toms.  $10.  UASSIE  I)  TATI.OH.Wett  Alexander,  Fa. 

Red  GOBBLERS. 
Fort  Plain  .N.  Y. 


pOB  *HE— Spring  Hatched  Bourbon 


JAY  E.  MOYER, 


R.  I).  3. 


SALE  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  aud  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best. 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH  "The  Locusts."  Brockporl.  New  Yorh 

“BABYCHiX” 

Feb  1  20  varieties.  Order  early.  W  rite  for  price  list 

imd  order  blank.  THE  si-km  i  u  im  t  IIF.hy.  siienctr.  tn.io 

Cockerels,  Pullets  and 
Hens  for  sale  from  stock 
E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct  with  records. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullet*.  Martin’s  Kegal-Dorcas 
Strain.  Vigorous,  well  matured,  farm  raised  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  «.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  W.rwlok, .VY. 


100  Bar.P. Rock &W.&C0I. Wyandottes  breeders 

of  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Or.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdalc.  P». 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  high-record  hens.  Trap  nests  used  year 

round.  A.  L.  VKEEL  AND.Natley.N.J. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

tgg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin's White  Wyan¬ 
dotte*.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  Shepard  Anoonas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorn*,  8.  C.  R.  1.  Red*,  l-irst  hatch  July 
1st,  Older  at  once.  SUNNI  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas.  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  VV- 
Wyandottes,  Burred  Rocks,  b.C.W  .  and ifK* 
Loi  ns,  Catalog  free.  Rivcrrfxlt  Poultry  Form.  Box  1B5.  Rivtrdalt,  N  J. 

PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

*  A  1,1  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  <  ENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  P*l>t.  60.  ltnll»n»pull».  InJ 

White  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  16.  Inez  Taylor.  Kelsey,  N.  Y, 


Frederick  B,  Naylor,  N.  J. 

Svmuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr.,  N.  J 
George  Phillips,  Conn..  .. 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J...., . 

Qu*en*bury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rappe  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J.. 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . . . 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J.. . . 

FI  e  no  an  I .  Sondcr  N  •  J,. «««,.. •••«..  ••■.••••  IS 

A.  K.  Spear,  N.  J .  It 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J .  17 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  11 

The  Training  School,  N,  J*. 18 
Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J. 34 
Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  S3 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  34 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuy  s,  N ,  E. ....  It 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  .  »« 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . . .  It 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  61 

A.  G ■  \V hetsel,  N  J.. .............. ..........  4t 

Hermou  E.  White,  N.J.*.*,..,..,.,*.,,...,*  88 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J  .  38 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . 4t 


Poultry  Raisers 

Look  at  These  Low  Prices 

You  cannot  duplicate  these  high-grade  National  Incubators  and  Brooders 
at  anything  like  the  same  prices  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  not  “special 
offers;”  all  National  Farm  Tools  and  Equipment  may  be  had  at  corres¬ 
pondingly  low  prices,  made  possible  by  the  great  economies  of  our  short¬ 
cut  selling  plan.  Order  your  farm  and  poultry  supplies  via  the  money- 
saving  “Short-line  Route  from  Factory  to  Farm.” 

National  Junior  incubator 

The  National  Junior  is  a  fully  guaranteed,  cop- 
per  tank  hot  water  heated  incubator  at  a  start- 
ingly  low  price.  The  case  is  made  of  selected 
lumber,  thoroughly  insulated.  Double  glass  in 
door.  Tubular  tank  and  boiler  are  made  of  the 
best  cold  rolled  copper — will  never  rust  out. 

Automatic  thermostat  regulator  keeps  the  tem¬ 
perature  even.  The  leak-proof  lamp  has  sun- 
hinge  burner  and  metal  chimney.  Capacity,  60 
average-sized  hen  eggs.  A  good,  practical  in¬ 
cubator  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  FA- 1  7— National  Junior  Incubator. 

Shipping  weight,  crated,  50  lbs.  Price,  $9.50. 

National 

Standard  Incubator 

A  high-grade  hot-water  heating  system  incuba¬ 
tor  with  genuine  copper  tank.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  every  fertile  egg  when  operated  according 
_  ;h  at 


to  directions.  Run  off  a  hatch  at  our  risk. 

No.  FA- 12— National  Standard  Incubator;  capacity, 
1 50  average-size  hen  eggs.  Price  .  .  .  $19.65 
250-Egg  size,  $26.50.  400-Egg  size,  $34.75. 


National  Outdoor  Brooder 

\This  Brooder  can  be  used  outdoors  or  indoors.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  wood  with  glass  window  for  sunshine.  The  flool 
is  built  off  the  ground  to  prevent  dampness.  A  felt  curtain 
divides  the  sun-lighted  exercise  room.  Overhead  hot  ait 
heating  system,  with  safety  lamp  and  automatic  regulator. 
No.  FA-28 — 150-Chick  Outdoor  Brooder.  Shipping  weight,  70  lbs. 

Price.  $9.75.  200-Chick  size,  $12.00. 

You  will  save  time  by  ordering  brooder  with  incubator. 


Send  for  this  Catalog 

It  contains  333  money-saving  ideas.  Think  of  it — 333  ways  to  save  money 
on  gasoline  engines,  sawing  outfits,  feed  mills,  cream  separators,  tractors,  spray¬ 
ers,  farm  machinery  and  equipment  of  every  kind.  Every  article  is  backed  by 
our  broad  guarantee  of  full  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  to-day. 
Delay  means  loss  of  money  to  you. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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HattflinsEggS-BabyChicks 

From  a  prolific,  vigorous  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Lee- 
horni  that  are  making  good  ou  my  own  plant  and 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  my  customers  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Over  on* 
hundred  choice  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  95 
to  8S10  each,  Hatching  eggs,  810  to  813  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ninety  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Baby 
chicks  $33  to  $30  per  hundred.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  1janu  eggsks 

from  our  Tom  Barron-200-ogg  strain.  Breeders  certitied  by 
Cornell  experts.  Our  stock  utility  bred  on  free  range,  per¬ 
fectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise,  especially  adapted  to  lay  un¬ 
der  lights,  making  the  most  protitnhle  layers.  13th  season. 
Delivery  guaranteed  by  1’.  1’.  Booking  orders  now.  Send 
for  circular.  HARR!  l.  HAMILTON,  N*milt*n  Farm  Huniinglsn,  N.Y. 


o  ANTED— Customers  for  Hatching  Eggs  from  000  selected 
White  Leghorn  breeders.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Strawberry  Ridge,  F». 


WhiteLeghorn  Pullets  and  oil^  brood¬ 
ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


100  S.  W  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND  COCKS 

for  immediate  shipment,  S3. 50  up.  Barron 
birds  bred  from  heavy  layers.  Also  BABY 
CHICK  orders  hooked  now.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  Longeiiecker.  Box  50.  Eli/abotlitown,  l‘a. 


COCK¬ 

ERELS 

V 


More  Light— More  Eggs 


ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
1  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  lot  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 


Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  w.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
Wyandotte  s.  F  a  r  m 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  1  roflts.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  N4»W. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

•c,Nuff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  are  sold  to  March  13 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  NewYork 


Single  Comb  White  leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeder^  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  aud  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150.000  baby 
chicks  for  1920.  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  hooking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  flO 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 


Great  Educational  Program 

The  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  State 
Colleges  will  be  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show  January  20.  21.  22, 
23,  24,  1920.  with  all  the  ability  at  their 
command.  Feeding,  care,  electric  light¬ 
ing,  housing,  motion  picture  and  lecturers 
of  renown.  The  greatest  educational  pro¬ 
gram  ever  undertaken ;  a  regular  short 
course  in  poultry  every  day.  Lectures  on 
bees  aud  fure,  besides  the  greatest  exhibit 
the  world  has  ever  seen  of  high-class  ex¬ 
hibition  birds,  great  layers,  pigeons  aud 
pet  stock.  Wonderful  collection  of  rare 
birds,  great  display  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  feeds,  etc.  Be  sure  and  visit 
this  world-renown  show.  Lectures  every 
afternoon  and  evening  are  free  to  those 
attending  the  show.  Make  it  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend.  The  Government  and 
State  exhibits  will  be  the  greatest  even 
presented  to  the  public. — Ado. 


P  Clean  Out  the  Mites 

’  Give  your  bens  a  chance  to  do  their  best. 
Keep  the  houses,  runs  and  brooders 
■anitnry  with  a  BROWNS’  AUTO¬ 
SPRAY.  Use  it,  too,  in  the  garden  and 
for  spraying  home  fruit  trees  and  doing 
many  other  jobs. 

Send  today  for  Catalog  and 
Spraying  Calendar — free. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
89?  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


150  CHICK  / 


25 


17 


HOEHN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  f60"? 

booklet  of  our  288-egg  strain.  HOEHN  POULTRY  FARM. 
126  Oifceman  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville.  N.  J. 

STONE’S  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified.  Line  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  egg 
production  Larger  proportion  of  flock  certified  than 
N.  Y.  State.  Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs 
nlai  ELMER  R  STOHE. Clyde.  N  Y 


any  other  in  ..... 

and  Bahv  Chicks,  t’iic _ 

WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN  VINELAND  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  I.ambertville,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  'ioXat 

Edmund  Straw  -  -  Columbus,  Nkw  Jersey 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  w  alls, cop¬ 
per  tank.nursery  .egg  tester.ther- 
mometer.  3D  days'  trul — money  back  , 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  f  BEE  catalog.  _ — I 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Sale  of 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stoek— part  Barron.  *3.50-$5-$10tacb.-Send  tor  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY. _ Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GKEENDA  l.K  FARMS,  Greeudule,  N.  Y, 

Eggs— Chicks— Pullets 

for  1920.  Several  Different  breeds.  Get  your  orders  in 
early.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Writ*  for  pricelist. 

HEWITT'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  55,  Serecanli ville,  N.  J- 


assssiw 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 

J,  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walla, 
dead  air  apace,  double  glaaa 
doora,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
iso  t;gg  incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (g) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine.  Wis.-1 


DUCKS-Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 


Single  birds,  either  sex  $5;  three 

ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM. 


$14;  doz.,  $50. 
So.  Euclid.  Ohio 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  same  pen  that  produced  my  Delaware  contest 
American  winners.  #6  each;  two  for  810. 
CHAS.  H.  LANK  Soutliboro.  Mass. 


For  Sale 


FIVE  Mamiuotn  Bronze 

Arden  Dolg,  - 


Hans.  each. 

Walton,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

.Referring  again  to  the  policy  of  recom¬ 
mending  investments,  let  us  illustrate  by 
reference  to  a  single  case.  The  Manhat¬ 
tan  Railroad  Company  owns  the  elevated 
lines  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  has 
been  classed  as  one  of  the  best  railroad 
properties  in  the  country.  When  the 
subways  were  built,  the  Interboro  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  them,  took  a  00- 
year  lease  of  the  elevated  lines  and  guar¬ 
anteed  seven  per  cent  dividend  on  its 
stock  for  the  90  years.  The  Manhattan 
stock  became  very  popular,  and  sold  as 
high  as  $143  a  share.  Now  the  Interboro 
is  in  trouble  and  may  default  in  the  pay¬ 
ments,  and  in  consequence  the  Manhattan 
stock  sold  last  week  at  44  cents  a  share. 
Five  years  ago  everyone  recommended 
this  stock  as  a  good  conservative  invest¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  today  if  the  roads 
were  honestly  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders.  They  have  been  used,  like 
most  other  properties  of  the  kind,  for 
stock-.iobbing  purposes,  and  the  innocent 
investors  are  the  losers.  No  wonder  such 
properties  find  difficulty  in  getting  money 
to  finance  improvements.  If  public  utili¬ 
ties  were  honestly  operated  they  could 
give  a  good  service  for  less  fees  than  now 
paid  by  the  public,  and  with  a  sure  and 
steady  dividend,  the  securities  would 
always  have  a  steady  market.  Now  they 
are  gambles,  with  marked  cards  and 
loaded  dice. 

I  placed  an  order  with  Electro  Import¬ 
ing  Company.  233  Fulton  Street.  New 
York  City,  the  first  part  of  last  April, 
1919.  This  order  was  for  $S.60.  Up 
to  date  all  that  I  have  received  is  $2.50, 
leaving  a  'total  of  about  $6.  Will  you 
investigate  the  matter,  as  they  will  neither 
send  the  goods  nor  my  money  after  sev¬ 
eral  demands?  n.  w. 

New  York. 

There  are  so  many  complaints  of  this 
kind  against  the  Electro  Importing  Com¬ 
pany  that  we  cannot  regard  the  experi¬ 
ence  due  to  an  accident  or  oversight. 
This  house  is  either  badly  managed  «r 
deliberately  ignores  the  rights  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  either  case  the  result  is  an¬ 
noyance  and  loss  to  its  patrons. 

Is  this  a  case  of  usiug  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes?  About  five  years 
ago  I  sent  a  banjo  to  a  music  house  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  be  repaired.  They 
sent  me  a  bill  of  $11,  and  I  sent  them  the 
cash.  They  sent  me  a  receipt,  which  I 
have  in  my  possession :  but  they  never 
sent  me  the  banjo,  although  I  sent  them 
several  letters.  They  will  not  answer. 

I  have  written  the  postoffice  authorities 
at  Washington,  and  they  advised  me  to 
see  a  lawyer,  but  the  St.  Louis  firm  would 
not  answer  his  letter.  Can  you  advise 
me  what  to  do?  j.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  little  success  with  accounts 
as  old  as  this,  but  we  feel  C.  A.  Lohman, 
505  Market  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  de¬ 
serves  publicity.  The  Postoffiee  Depart¬ 
ment  can  do  nothing  in  a  case  of  the 
kind,  and  the  only  hope  would  be  that  a 
local  lawyer  would  be  able  to  make  the 
collection.  It  is  better  to  have  such  work 
done  nearer  home  when  possible. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  decreed  that  the  provisions  in  freight 
bills  of  lading  providing  that  suit  for 
damages  "are  debarred  after  two  years  is 
unreasonable  and  unjustly  discriminatory. 
Under  the  new  order  railroads  must  de¬ 
cline  the  claim  six  months  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  two  years,  and  in  all 
cases  the  shipper  shall  have  six  months’ 
time  in  which  to  file  suit  for  damage  or 


thinking  of  taking  a  course  which  costs 
$18,  and  they  are  to  get  me  a  position  as 
fireman  when  it  is  completed.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  concerning  these 
people?  E.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Railway  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  was  indicted  under 
charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  some 
years  ago.  Our  records  do  not  show  that 
the  indictment  was  pressed.  At  any 
rate,  the  proposition  is  an  “easy-money" 
scheme.  We  have  little  faith  in  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  at  best,  and  the  variety 
promising  a  job  as  a  bait  to  sell  the 
course  is  particularly  to  be  avoided. 

Cau  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  II.  V.  Greene  Co.  as  per  enclosed  ad¬ 
vertisement?  They  are  offering  the  stock 
of  “First  People’s  Trust,”  and  are  em¬ 
ploying  solicitors  here  to  sell  stock.  It  ' 
seems  to  have  some  appearance  of  a  gold  I 
brick.  s.  F.  r. 

Maine. 

The  Financial  World  of  December  29 
publishes  the  following  item  regarding  the 
stock  of  the  above  banking  institution 
and  other  promotions  of  H.  V.  Greene  & 
Co.: 

A  Station  unique  in  the  way  it  is  be-  ! 
ing  promoted  is  attracting  some  attention 
in  conservative  financial  circles.  It  is 
the  “First  People’s  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank.”  with  a  capital  well  iuto  the  mil¬ 
lions.  The  fiscal  agents  for  the  new  bank 
are  H.  V.  Greene  &  Co.  of  Boston,  who 
have  promoted  a  number  of  concerns  for 
lending  money  on  automobiles,  similar  in 
character  to  the  Commonwealth  Finance 
Corporation  of  New  York,  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  bone  of  contention  between  its  of¬ 
ficials  and  its  former  fiscal  agents,  Sar¬ 
gent  &  Co.  In  order  to  sell  the  stock 
Greene  &  Co.  have  established  offices  in 
many  cities  and  a  high  pressure  stock- 
selling  campaign  engaged  in  to  interest 
investors.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  new  idea 
in  financing  banking  enterprises,  and  con¬ 
servative  bankers  do  not  look  upon  such 
methods  as  applied  to  banking  ventures  as 
conducive  to  good  and  conservative  bank¬ 
ing. 

A  man  claiming  the  name  of  Smith 
some  time  ago  canvassed  this  section  to 
list  farms.  He  wanted  a  fee  of  $25  to 
list  my  farm — larger  ones  more.  He 
claimed  to  represent  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.. 
who  have  an  office  in  Great  Barrington. 
Mass.  He  claimed  that  they  obtained 
wealthy  buyers  who  were  willing  to  pay 
good,  big  prices  for  farms  that  suited 
them.  Is  the  firm  reliable?  j.  r.  c. 

Virginia. 

We  have  exposed  the  above  scheme  of 
D.  B.  Cornell  so  many  times  that  it  may 
seem  to  some  readers  that  we  are  harp¬ 
ing  on  an  old  string.  It  is  just  an  easy 
means  of  getting  $25,  which  the  agent  and 
Cornell  divide — perhaps  on  a  50-50  basis. 
We  have  repeatedly  called  for  reports 
from  anyone  who  had  either  bought  or 
sold  a  farm  through  Cornell.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  of  any  case.  Virginia  far¬ 
mers  will  do  well  to  be  on  watch  for  this 
agent.  Smith,  and  call  the  dog  as  soon  as 
he  identifies  himself. 

We  again  request  our  readers  to  advise 
us  promptly  when  they  receive  settlement 
of  any  claim  they  have  sent  us.  In  one 
mail  we  received  18  letters  from  various 
express  agents  stating  claim  which  we 
have  been  following  up  continuously  had 
been  paid.  Dunning  on  paid  claims  not 
only  nullifies  our  work  on  other  accounts, 
but  gives  us  the  appearance  of  inaccuracy 
and  leaves  us  open  to  criticism  that  our 
records  are  kept  in  a  loose  way,  which 
is  not  correct,  and  is  unfair  to  us.  The 
expense  of  the  Publisher’s  Desk  work  is 
considerable,  and  delay  in  advising  when 
payment  is  received  adds  to  it. 

For  the  good  of  all  concerned,  please 
write  us  as  soon  as  you  receive  settlement 
of  any  account  you  have  sent  us. 


Discharging  Eyes 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow  and 
what  cau  I  do  for  her?  There  is  a  white 
and  yellow  matter  which  runs  from  her 
eyes.  r.  f. 

Maine. 


To  try  to  control  railroad 
rates  by  arbitrarily  limiting: 
profits  is  to  put  the  managrer 
who  makes  his  profits  by 
efficiency  and  economy  on 
the  same  level  as  the  one 
who  tries  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  through  extor¬ 
tionate  charges. 

—  Hadley  Railroad  Securities 
Commission  ;  Report  to  tin 
President— 1911. 


THE  old-time  pack-bearer  could  carry 
a  hundred  pounds  ten  miles  a  day. 

The  railroad  is  the  modern  pack- 
bearer.  For  every  employee  it  carries 
2,000  times  as  much. 


Back  of  each  railroad  worker  there  is 
a  $10,000  investment  in  tracks  and  trains 
and  terminals,  with  steam  and  electricity 
harnessed  like  a  great  beast  of  burden. 


Without  this  mighty  transportation 
machine  the  railroad  worker  could  do  no 
more  than  the  old-time  packer.  But 
with  it  he  is  enabled  to  earn  the  highest 
railroad  wages  paid  in  the  world,  while 
the  country  gains  the  lowest-cost  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  world. 

The  modern  railroad  does  as  much 
work  for  half  a  cent  as  the  pack-bearer 
could  do  for  a  full  day’s  pay. 


The  investment  of  capital  in  transpor¬ 
tation  and  other  industries  increases  pro¬ 
duction,  spreads  prosperity  and  advances 
civilization. 

To  enlarge  our  railroads  so  that  they 
may  keep  pace  with  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
creasing  production,  to  improve  them  so 
that  freight  may  be  hauled  with  less  and 
less  human  effort — a  constant  stream  of 
new  capital  needs  to  be  attracted. 

Under  wise  public  regulation  the 
growth  of  railroads  will  be  stimulated, 
the  country  will  be  adequately  and  eco¬ 
nomically  served,  labor  will  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  fruits  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  investors  will  be  fairly  re¬ 
warded. 


D'hid  advertisement  is  published  bp  the 
(Association  ofSiaikcap  doxecutiwx. 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad 
situation  mail  obtain  literature  by  writing  to  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Rail  way  F.xecutires,  til  Broadway,  New  York. 


loss. 

This  decision  was  on  a  freight  case,  but 
it  will  probably  be  held  also  on  express 
cases.  The  practice  of  some  of  the  roads, 
and  particularly  with  Adams  Express 
Company,  has  been  to  delay  investiga¬ 
tions  until  the  time  l.mit  expired,  and 
then  calmly  decline  payment  on  the 
ground  that  the  claim  'was  outlawed  by 
the  two-year  clause.  The  new  decision 
corrects  this  decree. 

Cau  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Railway  Educational  Association,  227 
Monroe  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.?  I  am 


Twice  daily  wash  the  eyes  with  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  when  hot.  Use  it  cold.  Or  cover 
the  eyes  with  a  soft  cloth  or  compress  to 
be  kept  wet  with  the  boric  acid  solution. 
Every  other  day  put  a  few  drops  of  a 
15  per  cent  solution  of  arg.vrol  between 
the  eyelids.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the 
eyes  carefully  examined  as  foreign  objects, 
such  as  chaff  or  particles  of  cinder,  etc.! 
may  be  causing  the  irritation ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  condition  is  due  to  epizootic 
keratitis  or  “pink  eye.”  In  the  latter 
case  the  disease  spreads  quickly  to  ail  of 
the  cattle  in  the  stable.  Write  again  if 
we  have  not  rightly  understood  the  con¬ 
dition  present. 


WE  WILL  PAY  Y( 
FOR  YOUR  SPARE  II! 

best  subscription  season.  Sent 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M 

\¥T  If  you  will  use  it  to 
/  secure  new  and  re- 

__  newal  subscriptions 
l/jp  to  The  Rural  New- 
(llj  Yorker „  Th«s  is  the 
i  for  terms. 

1,”  333  West  30th  St..  N.  Y. 

FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4327— Profitable  fruit  farm  of  71  acres  near  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,with  a  net  income  of  $4,000  Price, 
•10,500.  Send  for  pictures  and  accurate  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letelrworth,  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  American,  able 
to  feed  for  records  and  experienced  with  show 
cattle,  raising  calves  and  testing;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  0282,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  broad  experience  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  business;  scientific  training; 
especially  interested  in  fruit,  general  farming, 
hogs  and  cost  accounting.  ADVERTISER  0273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  | 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Poultryman;  commercial  and  private 
experience;  some  general  farming;  open  for 
position.  Write  W.,  149  Belleville  Avenue, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

BY  AMERICAN  man  and  wife,  one  child;  man, 
gardener,  farmer  or  herdsman;  wife,  cook. 
R.  S.  VALENTINE,  Route  10,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable,  middle-aged  woman  to  take 
charge  of  hoarding  house  on  large  modern  farm 
near  citv;  preferably  one  having  a  daughter  with 
her.  ADVERTISER  6272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Single;  dry-hand 
nrilker:  willing  and  experienced;  good  wages 
and  board  for  good  man;  reference  required. 
Address  P.  ©.  ROX  103,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

state  age,  wages  expected  and  give  references. 
S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Girl  to  assist  with  housework;  fam¬ 
ily  of  two:  salary.  $25  per  month.  MRS.  F. 
A  '  WENDOVER,  Ilarrison  Farm,  Harrison, 
N.'  Y.  


SITUATION  wanted  by  reliable  American  as 
superintendent  on  gentleman's  estate  or  large 
farm;  references.  E.  B.  SHELDON,  Esopua, 
N.  Y, 


MARKET  GARDENER  on  commercial  place; 

man  who  can  grow  best  vegetables  for  special 
trade;  none  but  first-class  man  need  apply. 
ADVERTISER  0271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREENHOUSE-POULTRYMAN  wanted;  have 
25xl00-ft.  new  greenhouse,  fully  equipped,  and 
poultry  plant  for  500  hens;  incubators  1.740  ca¬ 
pacity;  brooders,  etc.;  will  rent  all  for  $500,  or 
will  let  out  on  shares.  G.  W.  KUCHLER,  JR., 
Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted  April  1;  married;  moderate 
compensation  with  many  privileges;  rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  one  who  appreciates  a  good  home 
with  congenial  surroundings:  no  objection  to 
children.  ADVERTISER  6268.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED _ Three  or  four  all  around  good  farm 

hands;  $50  month  and  board;  best  bving  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  or  call  W,  M  WORTHINGTON 
Mgr.  Gaylord  Farm.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Phone 
92-12. 


WANT  single  man  on  fruit  farm:  pernianent 
position:  state  experience  and  salary  in  tirst 
letter.  Address  BOX  31,  R.  F.  D.  - 
Mich.  


Coloma, 


FARMER  wanted.  March  1st.  1920;  married; 

strictlv  sober  and  honest:  reference  required, 
also  board  extra  help.  E  K.  BREADY  Howard 
ami  Huntingdon  Streets,  Plnlndoli>ln,i,  I  a. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman;  general  house¬ 

work  in  seven-room  modern  home,  suburbs 
Washington.  D.  C..  on  trolley  line:  four  In  fam¬ 
ily;  two  boys,  school  age.  husband  and  wife, 
government  employ;  good  home  for  suitable  per¬ 
son;  state  experience  and  salary:  references.  R. 
N.  ATHERTON.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


WANTED — Married  farm  hand  on  general  farm: 

cottage,  fuel  and  milk  supplied:  to  go  on  job 
>b  I  E.  A.  BENNETT,  Mnnasquan,  N.  J. 


Feb, 


FARM  and  estate  manager  open  for  engagement; 

prominently  known  as  a  great  crop  raiser;  a 
recipient  of  many  blue  ribbons  and  cups  for  all 
kinds  of  crops  and  truck;  expert,  on  agriculture, 
dairying  and  thorough  judge  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  and  making  up  of  modem  estates  in  every 
detail;  executive  ability,  having  had  life  experi¬ 
ence;  Scotchman,  48  years  of  age;  strong  and 
active;  strictly  sober,  trustworthy  and  reliable; 
seven  years  in  past  employ;  best  of  references. 
Apply 'JAMES  MacDOUGALL,  Farm  Manager, 
F.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FARM  and  business  manager  open  for  position 
on  large  farm  or  estate;  scientific  training  and 
ten  years’  successful  experience  managing  farms; 
special  attention  to  soil  management:  I  combine 
scientific  knowledge  with  practical  experience  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  owner  and  can  adapt 
myself  to  any  environment.  ADVERTISER  6270. 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farmer  on  estate  as  acct. 

page  1814  R.  N.-Y.;  salary  and  percentage:  or 
private  estate:  open  March  1.  ADVERTISER 
6209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


OPPORTUNITY  WANTED  by  young  Norwegian, 
28,  American  citizen,  soon  to  be  married,  to 
work  on  shares  a  large,  fully  equipped  farm; 
life  experience  in  all  kinds  of  farming;  agricul¬ 
tural  school  training;  mixed  farming  preferred; 
specially  interested  in  fruit;  desires  progressive 
farm  where  reliability  and'  energy  are  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  wants  opportunity  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility;  can  only  consider  offer  with  opportunity 
for  future  advancement;  have  been  successful  in 
handling  farm  help;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability  and  character;  would  con¬ 
sider  any  good  proposition:  kindly  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— On  shares,  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey,  farm;  45  acres  in  smooth,  sandy  loam 
fields  and  20  acres  woodland;  bordering  small 
lake.  R.  A.  C.t  15  Warren  Avenue,  Rosella 
Park,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — River  farm,  400  acres:  .  fine  set 
buildings;  timber,  good  water,  electric  lights; 
with  or  without  equipment,  on,  contract,  with 
$5,000  cash;  balance  monthly;  keeps  100  head; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  6240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  TO  LET — Joint  stock  shares;  ambitious 
farmer  with  family  who  is  looking  for  a 
chance  to  get  a  farm  without  investment;  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  and  tools  on  farm  to  start;  allow¬ 
ance  will  be  made  for  grain  till  new  crop  comes 
in.  and  any  other  help  within  reason  to  get 
started;  land  is  good,  but  has  not  been  worked 
for  several  years;  located  in  Dutchess  County  on 
good  road  and  consists  of  104  acres  and  12-room 
house.  ADVERTISER  6254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 280  acres;  two  miles  from 
good  live  railroad  town;  large  basement  barn 
for  55  head;  good  house;  running  water  in  house 
and  barn;  land  in  fine  till;  not  a  sour,  cheap  soil, 
to  be  sold  only  to  those  without  knowledge,  but 
a  good  farm  which  wintered  55  head  of  stock 
last  Winter  and  40  tons  of  hay  left  over;  forty- 
five  dollars  an  acre;  owned  by  an  old  man.  L. 
R.  CHASE,  Attorney,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE— 370-acre  stock  and  grain  farm;  210 
acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  100  acres 
fine  timber  land,  and  balance  pernianent  spring 
and  brook  watered  pasture;  adequate  buildings 
to  house  all  crops,  animals,  poultry  and  imple¬ 
ments  in  first-class  condition;  14  acres  Alfalfa 
and  48  acres  wheat  growing;  must  be  sold  at 
once  to  settle  estate  (Cecil  County,  Maryland), 
Communicate  with  E.  A.  MALLETTE,  Colora, 
Md. 


WANTED — Working  partner  on  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  in  Western  New  York;  some  capital  de¬ 
sirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary;  100  acres; 
20  registered  Holsteins;  young  married  man  with 
good  references  and  a  worker.  ADVERTISER 
6257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  on  shares,  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant;  houses  with  capacity  of  not  less 
than  1,000  hens,  by  experienced  and  industrious 
man;  state  particulars.  BOX  414,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  hustling  share  tenants,  or 
truck  men.  for  two  farms.  Address,  particu¬ 
lars,  515  HIGH  STREET,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  preferably  in  Connecticut;  un¬ 
derstands  management  of  stock,  poultry,  etc; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6267,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  single;  practical  in  all 
branches;  life  experience;  best  references:  age 
40;  wages.  $25  per  week  and  hoard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  62CC,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
married  man  as  working  foreman  on  a  farm  or 
gentleman’s  estate;  fully  understand  farming 
and  vegetable  growing;  also  the  care  of  all  farm 
stock  and  machinery;  can  operate  a  ear  or  trac¬ 
tor.  ADVERTISER  6265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  position;  American,  35 
years  of  age:  small  family;  well  experienced 
in’  farming;  full  knowledge  of  pure-bred  stock, 
developing  and  showing,  etc.;  best  of  character 
and  reference;  don’t  answer  unless  you  need  a 
reliable  man  to  operate  your  plant.  W.  S. 
BERGER,  Perkasie,  Ta. 


WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  equipped  farm  or 
estate,  by  agricultural  college  graduate;  10 
years’  experience;  dairy  expert;  hogs,  general 
farming:  not  over  75  miles  from  New  York; 
financially  responsible.  Address,  with  full  de¬ 
tails,  ALFRED  STORMS,  524  W.  Biddle  St., 
Jackson.  Mich-. 


WILL  some  lover  of  Guernseys  make  a  proposi¬ 
tion;  I  have  modern  barns  and  equipment;  I 
want  party  to  own  the  cows  that  care  for  them; 
I  can  furnish  everything,  including  feed,  and  I 
will  pay  New  York  prices  or  better  for  milk  at 
the  barn;  50  to  100  head;  thoroughbreds  or 
grades;  furnish  and  care  for  animals;  I  will  do 
the  rest.  Address  A.  F.  HOWES,  6  West  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


W  ANTED — Farmer  and  wife:  man  capable  care 

stock  and  general  farm  work:  wife  good  cook 
general  housework:  good  wages  for  good  help, 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY.  1626  Woolwortli  Building 
New  York;  ’phone  Barclay  4414.  _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  wife  to  do  house¬ 
work:  no  hoarders;  man  to  work  in  garden  on 
private  estate;  country  people  preferred:  wages 
SS0  per  month,  with  board  and  rooms;  reterenees 
required.  BOX  116,  Ossining.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — An  unmarried  man  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  a  dairy  and  milk  route  on  a 
fixed  compensation  and  ivroflt-shanng  basis, 
mast  have  experience  in  handling  cattle  for  the 
production  of  milk.  ADVERTISER  6277,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — A  young  man  to  work  in  apple  and 

peach  orchards  and  to  assist  in  their , JV.iUVJf; r? 
ment;  permanent  employment.  Al)i 
6278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  —  Energetic.  good-natured, 

Christian,  to  keep  house  for  four  adults:  gov¬ 
ernment  workers,  with  boy  of  six:  salary.  $7 
week:  give  right  party  opporlunities  for  seeing 
Washington.  Mt.  Vernon,  etc.  Write. 
tlcnlars  and  references,  MlsS  L.  S1LBR1NS, 
Clarendon,  Va. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Young  man.  single,  with  good  knowl¬ 

edge  of  poultry,  broilers  and  eggs:  good  "ages 
and  board,  room  and  bath  on  the  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED _ Experienced  married  man  to  work 

200-nere  truck  farm  in  Westchester  County  on 
shares;  50  acres  fruit:  100  acres  garden  truck ; 
wholesale  market  at  door;  farm  is  completely 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  horses, 
truck  and  fruit  experience  and  reliable  recom¬ 
mendations  required,  and  must  be  capable  of 
handling  a  ten  thousand  dollar  turnover.  MORN- 
INGRIDE  FARMS,  Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  practical  orchard  man:  not  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  orchard.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE, 
Armonk,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  live  in  my  cottage; 

Dutchess  County;  small  salary  and  mainte¬ 
nance  the  year  around.  Reply,  with  references, 
to  ADVERTISER  6255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  working  herdsman  for 
purebred  Jerseys;  good  butter-maker  and  calf 
raiser;  married  (sons  can  he  employed):  Empire 
milker;  modern  eight-room  house:  good  wages 
and  a  permanent  position  to  the  right  man. 
Address  MANAGER,  Hermitage,  Centrevllle.  Md. 


GARDENER,  farm  superintendent,  for  private 
estate:  married;  temperate,  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical:  life  experience  all  branches  agriculture, 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  shrubs,  stock, 
fowls:  A1  references.  JOHN  H.  BALDWIN, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 

POSITION  wanted  as  shepherd:  best  references 
given;  life  experience:  state  particular  and 
salary  in  answering.  ADVERTISER,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — By  March  1  or  April  1.  a  position  as 
farm  superintendent  or  manager  of  country 
estate,  farm  or  institution:  practical  experience: 
married:  age  34:  family  two;  ages  14  and  12; 
strictlv  sober  and  industrious;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ‘  ADVERTISER  6274,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  aud  wife  for  dairy  farm 

in  New  Jersey:  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  and  with'  a  good  chance  to  have  entire 
charge  shortly;  wife  to  help  witli  housework; 

food  home;  steam  heat  and  hath;  wages  to  start. 

80  per  month  and  keep;  stnte  experience,  age 
and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  6202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper;  mother  with 
daughter  over  ten  years;  butter-making  and 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 

no  experience  but  anxious  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness;  opportunity  to  learn  more  important  than 
big  wages:  graduate  of  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Deaf.  ADVERTISER  6279,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  preferably  with  option  to 
buy.  modern  poultry  plant  within  50  miles  of 
New  York;  capacity,  1.000  to  2.000  fowls:  state 
full  particulars.  H.  VON  BARGEN,  256  Division 
Ave..  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  CHANCE  for  the  right  man,  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.;  185  acres; 
good  level  land;  20  acres  just  seeded  down; 
stock  and  tools:  a  large  4-cylinder  tractor,  with 
mower,  plows  and  barrow:  everything  to  work 
with:  house  just  rebuilt  new;  two  large  barns; 
will  let  it  on  shares  at  once  or  sell.  Apply  to 
H.  J.  OARR,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.;  Box  24. 

FOR  SALE — 170-nere  farm  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  to  settle  an  estate  by  March,  1920; 
timber  estimated,  300,000;  a  large  apple  or¬ 
chard  and  other  fruits:  spring  water  runs  to 
house  and  barn;  9-rooin  house,  dairy  barn,  shop 
end  tool  house  in  good  condition:  near  neigh¬ 
bors;  school  mile;  church  and  store.  2(4 
miles:  a  nice  Summer  resort.  EVERETT  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  So.  Londonderry,  Vt. 


WANTED — Orchard  spraying  outfit,  hand  or 
power;  ensilage  cutter  and  blower;  grain  drill; 
complete  description:  lowest  price,  delivered. 
ELLIS  wood.  Hudson,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hand  printing  press;  self-inking. 
GEORGE  E.  WELLS,  Pinebluff,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE — Four  Prairie  State  portable  hovers; 

the  best  made;  perfect  condition  (2  not  used); 
crated,  f.  o.  b.,  $8  each.  E.  C.  OSGOOD,  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  Md. 

WANTED — Portable  sawmill;  No.  2  American 
or  DeLoach  preferred.  G.  H.  HOLDEN,  R.  D. 
No.  2.  Wakeman,  O. 


IMPROVED  300-acre  farm;  good  road:  healthy 
climate:  water  unsurpassed;  36  miles  from 
Richmond-Southern  Railway;  good  markets;  high 
school,  churches,  banks;  worm  fencing;  blue 
grass  pastures;  Alfalfa,  grain,  hay,  stock,  as 
good  as  grow;  products  top  market;  two  good 
dwellings:  hot  and  cold  water:  large  hay  and 
stock  barn;  all  necessary  buildings;  family  or¬ 
chard:  fine  shape;  Duroe  hogs;  Jersey  cattle; 
good  team  mules:  twelve  twenty-four  tractor: 
most  complete  assortment  implements  and  nia- 
chinerv:  ideal  home  of  owner  fifty  years;  $30,- 
000.  C.  N.  STACY.  Amelia,  Va. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully :  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  A.  R.  O.  work,  eertified  milk.  etc. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Experienced:  young  American; 

prefer  medium-sized  herd  of  nolsteins  or 
Guernseys:  state  highest  wages  and  all.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  to  take 
charge  of  estate  or  farm  where  efficiency  and 
reliable  service  is  appreciated:  educated  Amer¬ 
ican;  married:  20  years’  experience  with  live 
stock,  crops,  dairy,  vegetables  and  everything 
pertaining  to  rural  life:  only  first-class  perma¬ 
nent  position  considered:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  0283.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  WANT  Poultrymen,  Greenhouse  men, 
Dairymen.  Farm  Foreman,  Tractor  men,  or 
Farm  Assistant?  The  National  Farm  School 
graduates  in  February  several  young  men  well 
trained  in  all  agricultural  lines.  Apply  to 
BERNHARD  OSTROLENK,  Director,  Farm 
School,  Pa. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  is  open  for  position 
where  n  first-elass  man  is  required:  under¬ 
stands  the  business  from  A — Z ;  show  or  utility 
stock  and  egg  production;  also  understands  the 
general  management  of  gentleman’s  country 
estate;  wages  $1,500  and  privileges:  married: 
excellent  reference.  Address  MANAGER,  Box 
80,  South  Hamilton.  Mass. 


ENERGETIC  poultryman  and  farm  manager  de¬ 
sires  position  where  an  honest  and  faithful 
worker’s  results  are  appreciated;  my  references 
will  prove  ability  as  working  manager;  success¬ 
ful  with  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Mammoth  in¬ 
cubating,  chick  raising,  eggs,  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing,  which  I  have  gained  through  years  of  study 
and  practical  experience;  no  offer  under  $1,500 
and  privileges  considered:  married:  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  6286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  agricultural  college  training 
and  practical  experience  would  like  work  on 
large  fruit  farm  or  estate.  GEORGE  TRULSON, 
24  Germain  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

FARM  MANAGER  wants  position;  single  man 
of  character,  energy  and  executive  ability:  25 
years’  practical  scientific  training  all  branches 
farming:  expert  herdsman,  breeder  of  purebred 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain;  a  fine  dairy  farm  of 
190  acres  in  Northern  Pennsylvania:  good 
buildings,  good  location:  will  sacrifice  for  $8,500: 
$2,500  cash:  balance  on  easy  terms;  complete 
equipment  will  also  be  sold  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Shelled  rice  popcorn;  advise  quantity 
and  price.  R.  W.  FORD,  Bristol,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Case  tractor,  9-18,  and  two  plows; 

used  one  year;  as  good  as  new;  will  sell  for 
the  want  of  use,  as  going  in  other  business;  $800 
takes  it  all.  RICHARD  KENNY,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Four  1917-1918  model  Prairie  State 
390-egg  incubators;  perfect  condition;  fireproof 
heaters;  complete  equipment;  $45  each;  securely 
crated;  $170  for  lot:  have  purchased  Mammoth. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  of  about  10  acres,  with 
some  woodland:  within  150  miles  of  New  York 
City:  all  cash:  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Medium-sized  farm  in  New  Jersey’s 
potato  section:  rent,  with  privilege  of  buving. 
Address  C.  SCHOLT.ENBERGER,  800  East  Jer¬ 
sey  St..  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  orange  groves  and  land,  far  Routh, 
favorite  “Highlands.”  A.  T.  VAIL,  Sebring, 

Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  seed  potato  farm  in 
hamlet,  few  rods  of  New  York  Central  depot; 
modern  new  nine-room  house,  with  bath,  furnace, 
lights,  telephone,  lawn,  all  hardwood  floors;  fin¬ 
ished  in  oak;  barn,  garage,  tenant  house:  build¬ 
ings  insured  for  $6,300;  price  $6,000.  Write  E. 
L.  KENNEDY.  Kasoag.  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAT.E — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Car  mixed  bay,  or  mixed  car  of  oats, 
barley,  feeding  wheat  and  hay  at  farm  price. 
A.  B.  FAC  RE,  Belleplain,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Stump-pulling  outfit:  hand  power. 
THOMAS  N.  OTTO,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Several  carloads  of  horse  or  cow 
manure;  state  price.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— Orders 
booked  at  market  price  for  new  crop.  Advise 
requirements.  RANSOM  FARM.  Geneva,  Ohio. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious, 
delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs.. 
$4.50;  6  lbs..  $2.35;  by  express,  not  prepaid,  60 
lbs..  $18:  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9.  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  BROS.,  Ha llowell.  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  locust  trees,  delivered 
at  boat  or  ear.  F.  W.  WOOLSEY.  Milton.  N.  Y. 


cooking  for  four  adults:  small  farm.  Westchester  stock,  cattle,  pigs  sheep,  poultry;  unusually 
Count v  near  large  eitv:  all  improvements:  large  experience  with  dairies,  feeding,  testing, 
ShVr^he  rnkept.S  ADVERTISER  6276.  care  etc.:  thoroughly  fitted  by  training  and  exper- 


other  help  kept 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  work  on 
;  farm:  state  experience  and  wages wanted, 
Tvitb  reference,  in  first  letter.  NA1IIAN 
ALLEN,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


ienee  to  handle  any  large  farming  proposition. 
ADVERTISER  6287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  college 
and  practical  training;  married:  references. 
ADVERTISER  6284.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADMINISTRATRIX’S  SAT.E  —  160-aere  farm, 
Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.;  good  buildings;  fertile 
farming  land;  fruit  orchards,  maple  sugar  or¬ 
chard:  farmed  by  owner  for  over  sixty  years. 
Further  particulars  upon  application.  Address 
MRS.  MAUDE  REED  NEWELL,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm;  half 
tillable,  half  woodland  and  pasture;  2  houses: 
large  stables:  Morris  Co..  N.  .T.:  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  RUTLER.  New  Dorp. 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 400-acre  farm  in  Southern  New 
York:  near  large  manufacturing  city:  3  miles 
to  railroad,  creamery,  churches,  stores,  etc. ; 
level  road:  land  is  roiling,  tractor  worked,  and  is 
free  from  rock  or  stone:  no  swamp;  is  watered 
by  creek  and  several  springs:  about  60  acres 
fine  timber:  large  cow  barn,  concrete  floor,  gas 
lighted;  milking  machine,  silo:  other  buildings, 
horse  barn,  hay  barn,  icehouse,  etc.;  two  farm 
houses.  The  farm  will  be  sold  separately  or 
with  large  dairy  of  young  cows  and  complete 
line  of  machinery;  this  is  an  exoeption.ft  farm, 
well  worth  investigating.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms  in  Albany  County.  State 
New  York,  containing  150  acres  and  136  acres, 
being  operated  as  dairy  farm;  stable  for  45  cows 
on  each;  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  several 
acres  in  Alfalfa;  cut  three  crops  this  year;  five 
cities  nearby  for  market;  buildings  in  excellent 
repair:  price  100  dollars  per  acre.  Address 
ISAAC  ROFF,  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -Highly  productive  14-acre  truck 
farm,  with  or  without  equipment:  good  build¬ 
ings:  Ulster  Co.;  80  miles  N.  Y.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  my 
station,  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more, 
$2.35  each;  60-lb.  cans,  $12;  12-lb.  cans,  de¬ 
livered  in  2d  zone,  $3.20;  3d  zone.  $3.35.  Write 
for  price  on  clover  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
West  Danby,  N.  Y. 

NICE  red  Baldwin  apples  for  the  holidays; 

band-picked  and  sound  all  the  way  through; 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($7.50)  per  bbl. 
f.  o.  b.  express  company.  Lock  port :  send  cheeks 
or  money  order.  HARRY  A.  NELSON,  Route 
2,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

SEPARATORS — One  new  Primrose  and  two  Iowa 
and  one  slightly  used  American;  will  exchange 
for  registered  calves  or  bred  gilt,  anv  breed. 
BI.Y  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

BROODER  STOVES — One  No.  10  Newtown,  1 
Mackey,  $16.00  apiece;  2  Blue  Hens,  $13.50 
apiece;  4  No.  18  Newtown  oil-burning,  $13.50 
apiece:  1  Prairie  State  portable  hover.  1  Buck¬ 
eye  portable,  $6.50  apiece:  1  Cyphers  adaptable, 
$4.50:  all  complete,  readv  to  use.  SUNNYSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  sixteen  horsepower  Nagle 
steam  engine,  a  good  sixteen  horsepower  up¬ 
right  boiler  and  a  new  eighteen-foot  smokestack; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  takes  all.  W.  A. 
FARNSWORTH,  Bellevue,  O. 
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Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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ACI7NTQ  WINTPH  Aetive,reliable 
tVUE.ll  law  All  1  LU  ary,  to  take  subseri 
tions;  for  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
tuen  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULH0LL4ND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  333  W  30th  St. .  New  York  City 
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Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


W£  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 
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'Put  Up 

TSurOwn 

Indiana  Silo 


’HERE  is  no  need  to  go  without 
the  silo  you  need  next  fall  be¬ 
cause  skilled  help  is  scarce  and 
it’s  hard  to  get  anyone  to  erect  it  for 


you.  Buy  an  Indiana  and  put  it  up  yourself.  Any  farmer  can  follow  the  simple  directions 
we  give  for  putting  up  the  Indiana.  You  can  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  when  you  want  it. 


S ev e n t y-f ive  thousand 
American  farmers  have 
bought  the  Indiana  Silo — and 
hundreds  of  them  have  bought 
again  and  again,  until  some  now  own  as 
many  as  15.  They  find  that  the  Indiana  is 


INgifiPA, 


better  silage,  allows  less 
waste,  stays  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  and  lasts  longer. 

Long  experience,  large 
purchasing  power,  and  a  business  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  large  scale  enable  us  to  give  a 


the  best  and  most  practical  silo,  more  than  bigger  value  for  every  dollar  than  you  can 
pays  for  itself,  every  year.  It  makes  get  in  any  other  silo.  Ask  Indiana  owners. 

find  our  terms  are  so  liberal  the  silo  will  almost  pay  for  itself  before  the  buyer  has 
to  pay  for  it.  Write  for  catalogue,  easy  payment  plan  and  early  buyer’s  proposition. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silos  in  the  World .  Agents  wanted  in  every  county . 
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THIS  one-man,  single-unit  tractor  works  not  25  or  30  days  a  year  but  as 
many  days  as  you  now  use  your  horses  for  field  work.  Plows  as  much 
as  two  good  horse  teams,  cultivates,  pulls  harrows,  discs,  drills,  rollers, 
mowers,  binders,  potato  diggers  and  orchard  tools. 

There  is  no  riding  implement  that  it  does  not  hitch  to.  Numerous  users 
have  eliminated  horses  entirely  in  farm  work.  Excepting  for  the  plow  it  uses 
the  horse  tools  you  already  have  without  expensive  hitches.  One  man  does 
the  work,  riding  on  the  implement.  The  Indiana  tractor  weighs  no  more  than 
a  farm  team.  There  is  no  excess  weight  to  drag  around  and  no  waste  of  fuel.  The  Indiana  does  a  year’s  work  of 
four  horses  at  a  gasoline  and  oil  cost,  that  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping  the  teams  for  a  year. 

Farmers  who  have  big  four-wheeled  tractors 
are  now  buying  the  Indiana  to  work  their  row  f‘ 
crops  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  when  the  ground  ijjljl'' 
is  too  wet  for  a  heavy  tractor  to  work  on  it.  rnnj 
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TRACTOR 

The  WorldsTracfor 


Write  us  now  for  book  of  pictures  made 
from  photographs  showing  the  Indiana 
Tractor  actually  doing  all  the  work  that 
horses  and  mules  do  on  a  farm.  Biggest 
dealer  proposition  ever  offered  on  a  tractor. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

LARGEST  SILO  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
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43  Union  Building . Anderson,  Indiana 

43  Indiana  Building . Des  Moines,  Iowa  • 

43  Silo  Building . North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

43  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building . Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Some  Problems  of  N e w  England  Agriculture 

Farming  in  the  Northeast  Corner  of  the  Country 


A  STRATEGIC  CENTER. — If  New  England  even 
approached  the  topography  of,  say  Iowa,  it 
would  today  be  a  second  Holland.  The  whole  de¬ 
velopment  of  America  lias  been  on  lines  that  take  a 
beginning  in  Europe,  and  many  of  the  lines  that 
have  linked  us  to  Europe  in  the  past  have  straight¬ 
ened  to  or  through  New  England.  It  is  one  section 
of  the  country  with  a  strategic  location.  From  the 
days  of  the  Mayflower  things  have  revolved  more 
or  less  about  this  corner  of  America.  Fifty  years 
ago  New  England  was  certainly  Tt.  She  had  the 
manufacturing  plants,  controlled  the  business,  and 
produced  most  of  the  food  for  the  country.  She  did 
her  part  nobly,  too!  Six  States  full  of  upstanding 
people  worked  their  12  hours  a  day,  centered  the 
products  in  Boston,  and  backed  Boston  against  the 
world.  But  we  opened  up  new  things  presently ;  the 
wonderful  West,  corn  and  wheat  belts;  the  new 
Soxith.  with  its  increased  and  varied  products.  Even 
most  of  this  was  grist  in  the  mill  for  a  while,  for 


the  Pilgrim  Fathers  controlled  much  of  the  capital 
and  pulled  the  strings. 

CHANGING  TIMES. — The  times  began  to  change, 
however.  Yankee  sons  went  West  and  South  and 
waxed  strong.  They  built  factories  where  the  raw 
materials  were  handy;  they  found  out  that  meat  and 
grain  came  easiest  out  of  the  fertile  prairie  soils. 
So  easily,  in  fact,  that  population  might  increase  for 
Once  in  the  world’s  history  without  ever 'pausing  to 
worry  over  bread  and  meat.  So  population  did  in¬ 
crease,  regardless;  the  busy  factories  of  the  East 
hummed  with  activity,  and  the  new  West  sent  along 
the  food  in  a  genuine  flood.  Then,  before  you 
realized  it,  tve  were  grown  up,  had  our  place  in  the 
big  sun.  and  were  doing  business  with  the  whole 
world,  instead  of  swapping  along  just  within  the 
family.  The  first  thing  you  knew,  the  West  didn’t 
care  so  much  whether  their  wheat  and  beef  were 
sold  to  Massachusetts  or  whether  they  went  right 
on  to  Europe — or  maybe  South  to  the  cotton  belt. 
It  all  depended  on  who  paid  the  best  prices  for  such 
things.  But  meanwhile  that  wonderful  West  had 
taken  much  of  the  heart  o  t  of  New  England 


Part  I. 

farmers.  They  couldn’t  compete  very  well  on  the 
great  piles  of  granite.  They  slowed  up.  Sons  set¬ 
tled  less  and  less  frequently  on  the  old  homesteads; 
farms  slowly  decreased  in  fertility;  farmhouses 
occasionally  came  to  be  tenantless;  rural  population 
gradually  declined. 

FEEDING  FROM  A  SMALL  PANTRY.— So  that 
now  New  England  has  reached  the  first  up-against-it 
stage.  She  is  up  against  the  proposition  of  feeding 
an  increasing  factory  population,  while  her  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  It  is  making 
the  manufacturers  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They 
could  afford  to  import  cotton  from  the  South,  hides 
and  wool  from  the  West,  and  coal  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  so  long  as  they  could  count  on  cheap  labor. 
Cheap,  plentiful  labor,  coupled  to  the  impetus  gained 
by  a  long  start,  made  New  England  supreme  at  least 
in  textile  and  shoe  manufacturing.  Today,  however, 
the  working  man  in  New  Hampshire  eats  flour  from 
Minnesota,  beef  from  Illinois,  pork  from  Indiana, 


beans  from  New  York,  butter  from  Wisconsin,  eggs 
from  Kansas,  potatoes  from  Michigan,  and  most  of 
his  vegetables  from  south  of  his  own  State.  About 
the  only  food  produced  at  home  is  milk,  and  that  is 
made  from  Western  grain.  This  makes  it  cost  him 
something  to  live,  and  he  has  ceased  to  be  cheap 
labor.  Her  agriculture  is,  therefore,  more  of  a  con¬ 
cern  to  New  England  with  every  passing  day.  Apart 
from  the  industrial  reason,  there  is  also  some  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  maintenance  of  a  sturdy  Yankee  com¬ 
munity  where  every  man  used  to  own  his  own  farm, 
raised  a  family  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  voted  a 
straight  ticket,  come  what  might. 

COMMON  PROBLEMS. — The  problems  of  New 
England  agriculture  today  are  in  a  sense  special, 
and  in  a  sense  common  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Dairying  is  the  backbone,  become  so  because  milk 
is  a  perishable  product  that  must  be  produced  near 
its  markets,  and  because  the  competition  of  West 
and  South  has  eliminated  most  other  farming  enter¬ 
prises.  Long  ago  the  herds  of  beef  cattle  moved 
westward  to  a  land  of  corn  and  Alfalfa.  Hogs  like¬ 
wise;  sheep  still  further  westward;  grain  growing 


passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who  could  run  a  plow 
or  binder  for  five  miles  at  a  stretch  without  turning 
about.  But  the  big  Eastern  cities  require  a  great 
amount  of  milk,  and  it  must  be  mainly  produced 
within  six  hours’  haul  by  train.  So  most  of  the  farms 
have  their  herds  of  dairy  cows  and  sell  milk  when 
they  can,  and  butter  when  conditions  make  it  un¬ 
feasible  to  market  whole  milk.  There  are  sections 
and  valleys,  of  course,  where  other  enterprises  are 
important :  fruit  for  instance,  or  poultry,  or  truck 
gardening,  or  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County.  All 
over  the  north  farm  woodlots  play  a  big  part;  timber 
is  one  of  the  most  important  crops.  In  the  main, 
however,  New  England  grows  hay  and  corn  fodder, 
buys  Western  grain,  feeds  it  to  all  dairy  cattle,  and 
goes  hopefully  forward.  She  lacks  only  the  soil  to 
make  her  a  second  Holland.  Some  of  the  present 
outstanding  problems  of  this  region  may  he  sug¬ 
gested  as  follows: 

SOIL  FERTILITY. — The  present  farm  manage¬ 


ment  is  a  system  of  growing  roughage,  feeding  dairy 
cows,  and  returning  the  manure  mainly  to  meadows 
or  corn  land.  The  amount  of  tillable  land  per  farm 
is  small — 25  to  40  acres.  Crop  rotation  is  nearly  a 
myth,  partly  because  they  do  not  generally  regard 
small  grains  as  profitable  to  grow,  and  so  do  not 
grow  them.  Meadows  stay  down  for  half  a  gener¬ 
ation,  only  a  piece  here  and  there  being  plowed  up 
for  corn  and  the  few  potatoes  needed  for  home  use. 
Some  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  grown,  of  course,  but 
mostly  as  a  necessary  evil:  something  to  follow  corn 
and  a  crop  to  seed  with.  Grass  seed  is  used  spar¬ 
ingly.  Once  a  meadow  is  “down,”  do  not  disturb  it! 
But  on  what  manure  you  have,  cut  the  grass,  and 
leave  well  enough  alone!  Such  is  the  practice  quite 
generally  followed.  There  are  exceptions  and  varia¬ 
tions.  but  they  stand  out  as  such. 

ERRORS  OF  PRACTICE. — One  might  think  the 
yield  per  acre  would  be  high  with  dairy  farming  and 
small  tillable  acreage.  Such  is  not  the  case,  and 
there  are  at  least  two  good  reasons.  One  is  that 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rnanute  is  wasted.  The 
other  is  the  absence  of  crop  rotation  and  lack  of 


A  Group  of  Beef  Cattle  in  a  Virginia  Capture.  Fin.  21 
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seed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  farmer  who 
boasts  of  never  selling  a  ton  of  hay,  and  finding  the 
same  man  with  a  two  years’  accumulation  of  manure 
out  behind  his  barn.  Improper  care  and  wastage 
of  manure  are  big  leaks  in  New  England  farming. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  things  that  needs  to 
and  can  easily  bo  corrected.  More  general  rotation 
of  crops  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  out,  even  though 
advice  thereon  is  easy  to  give.  It  will  have  to  come 
eventually,  however.  Ilay  will  some  day  have  to  be 
grown  as  one  of  a  series  of  crops,  rather  than  as  a 
bit  of  bounty  supplied  by  God  and  a  wot  season. 

BETTER  LIVESTOCK. — The  average  production 
of  milk  per  cow  over  New  England  will  not  exceed 
4.700  lbs.  a  year.  The  present  American  milk  mai** 
kets  are  mojg  or  less  adjusted  to  the  5,000-lb.  cow. 
In  other  words,  the  average  return  per  cow  from 
milk  is  not  making  the  average  farmer  rich.  It  is 
not  actually  paying  him  decent  wages  for  his  labor. 
Three  tilings  are  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
dairy  herds:  better  care,  better  feeding,  better  bulls. 
None  of  these  will  be  overdone.  Good  housing,  sani¬ 
tary  surroundings,  good  water;  disease  control;  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  balanced  rations,  more  skillful 
use  of  concentrated  feeds;  all  must  come. 

BETTER  SIRES. — But  above  all  must  come  the 
better  bull.  It  is  astounding  to  note  the  persistent 
use  of  inferior,  scrub  males  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  smaller  herds.  Many  men  with  10  cows  or  less 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  bull.  They  therefore  depend 
on  neighbors  for  breeding  service.  It  seems  as 
though  nine  out  of  10  of  these  men  simply  look  to 
the  nearest  animal  of  male  sex,  regardless  of  his 
size,  shape,  breed  or  blood.  There  are  also  endless 
numbers  of  so-called  purebred  bulls  in  use  which 
had  outlived  their  usefulness  the  moment  they  passed 
beyoud  veal  age.  If  an  animal  carries  “the  papers” 
he  is  forthwith  destined  to  a  long  life  of  ease  and 
productivity — even  though  his  get  may  not  make 
decent  beef.  The  scrub  purebred  is  a  by-product  of 
the  registration  system  which  only  time  and  educa 
tion  can  eradicate.  The  time  is  coming — has  come, 
in  fact — when  a  good  hull  of  proved  breeding  is 
available  to  every  dairyman  who  has  the  intelligence 
to  know  what  good  stock  means  in  terms  of  income. 
Eventually  the  scrub  dairyman  will  be  eliminated 
along  with  the  scrub  bull.  This  matter  of  better 
sires  is  just  as  important  in  respect  to  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  poultry  as  it  is  to  dairy  cows. 
New  England  happens  to  be  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  latter.  , 

MARKETING. — The  system  of  distribution  in  New 
England  is  about  on  a  par  with  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Its  machinery  operates  only  in  one  direc¬ 
tion:  to  move  all  things  pell-mell  to  Boston.  All 
Summer  you  will  find  the  resorts  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  eating  vegetables,  cream, 
poultry,  eggs  and  so  on,  that  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  right  in  those  States,  but  which  were  first 
shipped  to  Boston  and  then  reshipped  to  the  resorts 
mentioned.  More  or  less,  this  happens  to  all  the 
large  towns  all  the  year  round.  It  adds  to  the  cost 
of  food  to  the  consumers,  and  it  places  the  New 
England  producer  in  nearly  direct  competition  with 
farmers  all  over  tin*  East  and  Middle  South.  The 
system  of  marketing  milk  became  so  atrocious  that 
dairymen  were  forced  to  organize  in  self-defense. 
For  many  years  railroad  rebates,  leased-car  systems 
and  other  features  took  the  self-respect  almost  out 
of  milk  producers.  Now,  however,  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association  bids  fair  to  get  tlio 
country  end  of  the  milk  situation  well  in  hand. 
There  should  be  a  strong  marketing  department  in 
each  State,  given  money  and  power  sufficient  to  work 
out  some  coherent  machinery  to  guide  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  more  important  products. 

PASTURES. — Huge  as  is  the  area  of  untillablo 
land,  pastures  are  nevertheless  a  problem.  The  land 
used  for  pastures  is  mainly  hilly,  rough,  rocky  and 
very  thin  of  soil.  Great  handicaps  are  the  thin  soil 
and  the  overrunning  by  small  conifers  and  spreading 
shrubs.  There  is  small  use  in  talking  pasture  im¬ 
provement  for  this  section,  which  involves  cither 
tillage  or  fertilizers.  Three  things  are  practical, 
however.  One  involves  greater  care  in  use  of  pas¬ 
tures;  divided  pastures  used  alternately,  and  care 
in  turning  stock  out  at  certain  times  in  the  Spring. 

A  second  consists  in  burning  off  the  shrubs  oftener 
and  more  trimming  out.  A  third  is  the  use  of  Wliito 
or  Alsike  clover  and  Blue-grass  seed  every  Spring. 
Five  or  10  dollars’  worth  of  grass  seed  (especially 
small  clover)  will  be  an  excellent  investment  for 
every  farmer  to  put  into  his  pasture  every  Spring. 
Pastures  are  so  important  in  New  England  farming, 
and  good  pastures  are  so  rare  that  this  question  may 
well  have  some  consideration. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. — Except  for  Massachusetts, 
the  rural  schools  of  New  England  are  not  up  to  par. 


They  have  not  even  been  getting  better — except  in 
point  of  a  gradual  realization  which  is  probably 
destined  to  bear  fruit  some  day.  New  Hampshire 
has  Ijftely  struggled  over  and  passed  a  new  educa¬ 
tion  law  which  may  help  all  down  the  line.  It  should 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Grange  and  agricultural 
interests  that  they  boosted  with  this  law.  Education 
is  a  State  function  strictly.  If  the  farm  boy  and 
girl  cannot  have  their  chance  provided  for  elementary 
and  high  schooling  more  and  more  parents  are  bound 


Tee  Piled  with  Covering  of  Straw  and  Boards.  Fig.  22 


to  forsake  farming  when  their  children  become  of 
school  age.  It.  is  not  impossible  to  have  good  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  the  country.  Neither  is  it  impossible 
to  have  high  schools  reasonably  available  to  farm 
boys  and  girls.  This  is  not  only  desirable  for  better 
agriculture — this  is  vital.  a.  b.  g. 

New  Ideas  in  Ice  Packing 

ULLETIN  No.  185,  from  South  Dakota  (Brook¬ 
ings  I’.  O. )  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
some  farm  ice  experiments.  The  bulletin  has  pic¬ 
tures  showing  a  good  farm  icehouse,  but  a  novel 
feature  is  the  account  of  attempts  to  keep  ice  in 
pits  or  in  piles  above  ground. 

Fig.  22  shows  how  ice  was  piled  in  blocks  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  covered  with  straw.  Snow  was 


Icc  Buried  in  Pit.  Fig.  28 


used  to  fill  the  chinks  between  the  ice  cakes.  At 
least  two  feet  of  straw  was  piled  over  the  ice  and 
rough  boards  were  put  on  top.  About  15  tons  of  ice 
were  put  in  each  pile,  but  the  ice  did  not  keep  well. 
The  top  of  the  straw  dried  rapidly,  and  the  air 
worked  into  the  ice.  The  supply  gave  out  by  May  5, 
and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  ice  was  saved.  We 
think  sawdust  or  a  layer  of  dirt  under  part  of  the 
straw  would  have  kept  the  ice  better. 

Other  experiments  were  tried  in  burying  ice  in  a 
pit,  one  such  pit  as  shown  at  Fig.  23,  after  being 
filled  and  covered.  Ice  stored  in  this  pit  lasted 


Icc  Storage  Pit  with  Cheap  Roof.  Fig.  2'f 


until  August  4,  and  gave  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  stored.  In  another  case  square  holes  five 
feet  deep  and  12x12  feet  were  dug  in  the  ground. 
There  was  a  foot  deep  of  straw  at  the  bottom  and 
also  one  foot  thick  of  straw  all  around  the  hole, 
with  the  ice  inside.  The  ice  was  in  blocks  weigh¬ 
ing  400  to  600  lbs.  It  was  covered  with  flax  straw 
and  dirt,  with  a  roof  such  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  24 
over  it.  Out  of  15  tons  of  ice  stored  in  this  way, 
10,881  pounds  were  recovered — lasting  until  Sep¬ 
tember  2!).  This  means  36  per  cent.  When  kept 
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in  a  good  icehouse  about  40  per  cent  is  recovered, 
the  remainder  melting  during  the  season.  The 
largest  per  cent  of  recovery  was  47  per  cent.  An 
effort  was  made  to  fill  a  hole  12x12  ft.  and  five  feet 
deep  with  a  solid  block  of  ice,  but  this  failed,  as  the 
ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  would  not  freeze. 

Every  year  we  have  questions  from  readers  who 
want  to  make  ice  and  yet  are  not  near  enough  to 
ponds  to  enable  them  to  cut  it  cheaply.  Can  ice 
be  made  in  cans  or  frames?  This  bulletin  ogives  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  this  side  of  the  matter  and  tells 
how  to  make  freezing  cans  or  frames  of  galvanized 
iron.  These  cans  are  12  inches  deep  by  18x28.  They 
freeze  a  cake  10  inches  thick,  weighing  about  200 
pounds. 

When  ready  to  freeze  the  cans  are  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  handy  to  water.  The  cans 
should  be  placed  on  a  bench  made  of  slats.  Two  string¬ 
ers  of  2x4  are  suitable.  If  the  cans  are  placed  directly 
on  the  ground  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  cans  is 
retarded.  By  placing  the  cans  on  a  bench,  such  as 
described  above,  the  cold  air  circulates  all  around  the 
can  of  water.  The  cans  are  then  filled  with  water  to 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  edge.  Allow  them  to 
stand  until  frozen  through.  The  length  of  time  required 
to  thus  freeze  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  When  the  temperature  is  below  zero  the  can 
of  water  will  freeze  through  over  night.  Such  a  cake  of 
ice  frozen  in  this  manner  will  be  bulged  at.  the  center 
on  the  top.  and  there  will  be  several  big  cracks  radiat¬ 
ing  from  the  highest  point  of  the  bulge.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  seriously  injure  the  block  of  ice.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bulge  and  the  cracks  have  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  if  these  cakes  are  not  put  into  the  ice  house 
for  storage  at  once,  some  mild  days  or  rain  will  cause 
moisture  to  collect  in  these  cracks.  When  freezing 
again  occurs  expansion  takes  place.  During  these  ex¬ 
periments  much  ice  was  frozen  and  piled  up.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  many  of  these  cakes 
of  ice  split  into  many  pieces,  due  to  the  thawing  and 
freezing  of  water  in  these  cracks.  This,  however,  may 
be  prevented  by  turning  the  bulged  part  of  the  cake 
down  or  by  storing  and  packing  the  ice  cakes  away 
at  once,  and  thus  preventing  the  water  from  seeping 
into  the  cracks. 

The  cans  are  emptied  by  turning  them  over  and 
pouring  a  little  hot  water  on  the  bottom.  The  cake 
then  slips  out. 

Several  ways  have  been  tried  with  the  view  of  over¬ 
coming  the  bulging  and  expansion  of  the  ice  during 
freezing.  Porous  substances  of  various  kinds  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  water,  with  the  lower  end  reaching  to  the 
center  of  the  can  and  the  other  end  above  the  water. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  broom  handle  inserted 
into  a  barrel  of  water  will  prevent  the  barrel  from 
bursting.  No  substance  was  found  which  would  ade¬ 
quately  take  care  of  the  expansion  on  this  principle. 

Airtight  waterproof  inflated  rubber  bags  were  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  can  of  water.  The  end  of  this  in¬ 
flated  rubber  reached  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  contrivance  replaced  sufficient  water  to  take  care 
of  the  expansion  during  freezing.  From  the  above  de¬ 
scription  it  will  be  seen  that  a  block  of  ice  freezes  from 
the  outside  first.  leaving  unfrozen  water  in  the  center  to 
freeze  last.  When  this  finally  freezes  it  expands.  This 
expansion  is  equal  on  all  sides.  On  the  bottom  and 
sides  the  can  furnishes  a  resistance.  There  is  no  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  top,  and  therefore  the  ice  expands 
upward. 

The  inflated  rubber  bladder  of  an  ordinary  football  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  take  care  of  this  expansion,  and  it 
responds  as  the  expansion  of  the  water  occurs  during 
the  freezing.  The  air  in  the  bladder  is  pushed  up.  and 
when  the  cake  is  completely  frozen  the  air  has  all  been 
pushed  out  of  the  bladder  in  the  water  into  the  part 
of  the  bladder  that  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  method  leaves  the  cake  of  ice  entirely  smooth  on 
the  surface. 

The  one  great  objection  to  this  method  is  that  these 
rubber  bladders  are  too  expensive  to  use.  It  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  remove  the  rubber  bag  from  each  cake  of  ice. 

Cheaper  substances  are  used,  such  as  the  round 

carton  used  for  packing  oatmeal  and  other  cereals. 
They  are  painted  on  the  outside  with  melted  paraffin 
and  the  covers  left  on.  Then  the  cartons  are  pushed 
down  into  the  water  and  held  in  place  l>y  a  string 
tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  As  the  water  freezes 
the  carton  is  pushed  Tip  above  the  water  level.  Of 
course  it  is  not  expected  that  any  farmer  will  aban¬ 
don  his  pond  and  icehouse  for  a  can  and  a  pit,  but 
we  are  all  interested  in  knowing  how  the  other  fel¬ 
low  does  it. 


Canadian  Farmers  in  Government 

THE  picture  on  page  85  shows  the  members  of 
the  new  “government”  of  Ontario,  Canada — 
put  in  office  by  the  recent  election  in  which  the 
Canadian  Farmers’  Union  was  successful.  These 
men  are  all  farmers,  or  have  been  educated  at  agri¬ 
cultural  schools.  This  is  no  group  of  “hayseeds,” 
but  a  company  of  well-dressed  men,  determined  and 
strong,  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they 
want  and  how  they  are  going  to  get  it.  These  men 
will  not  be  bluffed,  frightened  or  flattered  into  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  people  who  put  them  in  office.  Before 
the  election  every  farmer  candidate  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  if  elected  lie  would  resign  if  his  constitu¬ 
ents  were  not  satisfied  with  his  record  and  expressed 
themselves  fully.  Here  we  have  the  men  who  are 
to  try  out  a  great  experiment  in  democracy.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  dominant  industry  of  Canada.  Here 
are  men  who  fully  believe  that,  and  who  will  try 
to  put  agriculture  into  a  leading  and  commanding 
place — fairly  and  without  injustice  to  other  indus¬ 
tries.  We  think  they  will  do  it,  and  prove  the  right 
of  the  man  on  the  farm  to  steer  the  ship. 
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The  Canning  Pea  Industry  In  New  York 


Tlir  pen  growers  for  a  canning  company  got  together 
recently  and  asked  for  four  cents  per  pound  for  their 
green  peas  for  next  Reason.  They  have  been  getting  only 
three  cents  per  pound,  and  have  been  paying  the  com¬ 
pany  $8  per  bushel  for  the  seed.  Four  bushels  to  the 
acre  are  usually  sown.  They  found  that  the  cost  of 
production  here  was  $28  per  acre,  aside  from  the  seed. 
The  company  has  not  advanced  the  price- to  the  grower, 
while  the  price  of  the  staple  crops  has  doubled.  The 
prices  of  canned  goods  have  advanced  very  much.  The 
canner  claims  that  he  cannot  pay  more  than  three  cents 
per  pound.  These  peas  are  grown  under  contract.  Are 
there  many  peas  grown  in  New  York  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses?  What  prices  do  the  canning  companies  there 
pay  for  green  peas?  What  price  do  they  charge  the 
grower  for  the  seed?  Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
a  serious  shortage  of  pea  seed  for  1920?  Are  New  York 
farmers  making  money  in  growing  peas?  How  do  the 
returns  compare  with  the  returns  from  the  staple  crops? 
About  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  an  acre  of  peas  in 
New  York?  About  what  is  the  average  yield  of  green 
peas  per  acre  there?  I>o  you  know  anything  as  to  the 
profits  made  in  the  canning  business?  Do  you  think 
the  cannere  could  pay  their  growers  more  if  they  wished 
to?  We  are  considering  forming  a  Farmers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Marketing  Association  locally.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  offer  us  some  suggestions.  G.  W.  R.  C. 

Michigan. 

TWO  LINES  OF  INDUSTRY.— The  pea  industry 
in  New  York  State  is  divided  into  two  main 
classes,  peas  grown  for  the  cannery,  and  the  green 
pea  industry,  where  the  product  is  shipped  in  the 
pods  in  fresh  state  to  the  large  markets.  In  the 
canning  industry  the  cauners  secure  the  seed  am^ 
sell  to  the  farmers  who  contract  to  grow  the  crops. 
The  farmer  agrees  to  grow  the  peas  and  to  deliver 
thorn  at.  the  cannery  at  a  time  specified  by  an  agent 
of  the  company.  In  other  words,  as  in  the  West,  the 
farmer  is  practically  the  canners’  “hired  man."  With 
the  green  pea  industry  the  farmers  buy  their  own 
seed,  plant  the  acreage  and  harvest  and  sell  the  crop 
themselves.  They  take  all  risks  and  all  profits,  and 
in  flic  past  two  or  three  years  the  profits  have  been 
exceptionally  high. 

CANNERS’  PRICES. — Now  as  to  the  questions 
asked  :  “There  are  a  great  many  peas  grown  in  New 
York  for  the  canneries.  Madison,  Wayne  and  Orange 
counties  have  the  largest  acreages,  having  a  total  of 
around  10.000  acres.  The  canning  companies  pay 
for  the  peas  on  a  graduated  scale,  if  all  the  peas 
are  small  and  tender,  a  little  over  four  cents  per 
pound  is  received,  and  for  large,  hard  peas  all  the 
way  down  to  around  two  cents  is  paid.  It  probably 
pays  the  farmer  more  per  acre  to  leave  the  peas 
longer,  allowing  them  to  get  full  growth,  but  the 
correspondingly  1  o  w  e  r 
price.  The  weight  will 
increase  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the 
price  dropk  The  can¬ 
ners'  agent  keeps  fairly 
close  watch  of  the  pea 
acreage,  and  usually 
gives  notice  the  day  that 
they  should  he  har¬ 
vested. 

TIIE  SEED  PROB¬ 
LEM. — The  c  a  n  n  e  v  s 
charged  between  $7  and 
$s  a  bushel  for  seed 
during  the  past  season. 

Before  the  war  seed  was 
secured  for  $2  to  $.".  per 
bushel  by  the  farmers. 

There  is  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  pea  seed  for  1920, 
especially  with  the  late 
varieties.  This  seems 
to  he  due  to  crop  fail¬ 
ures  mostly,  caused  by 
drought.  The  writer  has 
corresponded  with  over 
20  seed  houses,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  are  sold  out  and  an* 
sky-high  in  price.  The 
shortage  of  late  peas 

seems  to  have  reflected  on  the  early  peas  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  the  price  of  the  early  peas  has  also  ad¬ 
vanced.  Out  of  an  order  for  25  bushels  of  Telephone 
seed  placed  in  September  the  writer  has  received 
notice  that  but  85  per  cent  will  be  delivered.  The 
price  of  late  peas  at  present  is  from  $10  to  $20  a 
busliol. 

THE  FARMER’S  PROFIT.— Are  New  York  farmers 
making  money  in  growing  peas?  One  class  is;  that 
is  the  farmers  growing  peas  for  shipment  to  market. 
Some  growers  in  this  vicinity  received  $1  a  bushel 
and  harvested  150  bushels  per  acre.  They  figured 
cost  of  production  and  marketing  at  $75,  or  a  profit 
of  $525  per  acre.  Of  course  all  farmers  do  not  do 
this,  but  many  in  this  section  are  sporting  “flivvers" 
who  had  mortgages  over  their  heads  one  or  two 
years  ago.  The  farmers  growing  for  the  canneries 
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conditions.  The  latter  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

FANNERS’  RETURNS. —  l  have  seen  canners  start 
on  borrowed  capital  and  become  flourishing  concerns 
Avith  large  buildings  and  farms  paid  for  Avithin  live 
to  10  years.  Do  farmers  profit  in  the  same  Avay 
groAving  canning  products?  This  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  ansAver  the  question  as  to  whether  the  can¬ 
ners  are  able  to  pay  more  for  crops.  All  canners 
claim  small  profits,  Avhich  reminds  me  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  I  heard  in  a  local  store.  A  farmer  was  looking 
at  shoes,  and  the  clerk  handed  him  a  pair  priced  at 
$s.  The  farmer  happened  to  look  at  the  shoe  box, 
and  noticed  that  a  six  had  been  crossed  out  and  an 
eight  substituted.  The  clerk  Avhen  questioned  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  shoes  had  been  marked  up,  but  ex¬ 
cused  the  fact  by  saying  that  some  time  there  would 


Limestone  on 
Pasture 

8  to  the  value  of 
ground  lime  applied 
directly  on  old  pastures 
or  mowing  meadows,  I  believe  we  can  use  lime  in 
this  way  to  good  advantage  in  many  places  in  Ncav 
York  State.  (’.  A.  Park,  early  in  the  Spring  of  1918, 
applied  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  1.000  to  1.500 
pounds  per  acre  on  pasture  sod.  This  sod  was  quite 
Aveedy,  hut  still  contained  a  fair  percentage  of  White 
clover  and  pasture  grasses.  There  was  no  noticeable 
change  from  the  application  during  the  season  of 

1918.  but  in  the  Spring  of  1919  the  limed  area  was 
very  much  in  evidence.  I  visited  the  plot  in  August. 

1919.  and  although  I  did  not  know  Avhere  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  made.  1  had  no  dilticulty  in  picking  out 
the  plot  that  had  been  limed.  One  could  tell  right 
to  the  line  where  the  lime  had  been  applied,  and  this 
Avas  at  a  time  when  pastures  Avere  getting  very  dry. 
and  were  not  in  good  condition  generally.  The  lime 
had  greatly  developed  the  clover  and  other  grasses. 


be  tin  awful  drop,  and  they  might  lawe  some  stock 
bought  at  a  high  price  that  would  have  to  be  sold 
at  half  cost.  They  were  .just  laying  up  for  the  big 
drop.  Same  with  the  canners. 

HARVESTING. — The  green  peas  are  drilled  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  are  harvested  by  women 
and  girls,  who  pull  up  the  vines  and  place  tbe  pods 
in  bushel  hampers,  in  which  they  are  shipped  to 
market.  Two  bushels  of  seed  should  be  used  for  the 
best  returns  per  acre,  though  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  plant  hut  1%  bushels.  Canning  peas  for 
best  results  should  lie  drilled  in  both  ways,  and  from 
three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  are  required.  When 
ripe  the  vines  are  cut  with  a  mower,  loaded  on  racks 
and  taken  to  the  vinery. 

GROWERS  ASSOCIATION.  —  The  green  pea 
growers  in  this  county  have  formed  an  association 
for  marketing  peas,  and  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
successful.  John  .T.  Taylor,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y„  is 
the  wideawake  manager,  who  sees  to  it  that  all  mar¬ 
kets  are  kept  supplied  and  that  no  market  is  over- 
supplied.  One  dollar  is  charged  when  a  grower  be¬ 
comes  a  member,  and  three  cents  a  bushel  is  charged 
for  all  peas  sold  through  the  association.  They  have 
850  members,  and  through  the  growing  season  have 
a  private  wire  to  the  New  York  market  for  half  an 
hour  a  day,  so  that  conditions  may  he  ascertained 
first  hand:  80.000  bushels  were  sent  through  the 
association  in  19 IS  and  50.000  bushels  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  reduction  this  past  year  was  due  to  a 
failure  in  the  late  pea  crop,  due  to  the  lice  or  aphis. 
This  pest,  works  on  clover,  and  after  the  first  cutting 
it  migrates  t<>  the  late  peas.  Nicotine  and  soup  solu¬ 
tion  at  high  pressure  is  recommended  for  the  control, 
but  it  has  not  proven  wholly  satisfactory  in  this 
section.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  a  parasite 
seemed  to  be  working  on  the  aphis,  killing  great 
numbers,  and  in  some  fields  checking  the  inroads. 
But  with  all  tbe  difficulties  encountered  the  peas 
averaged  a  very  good  profit  for  the  growers,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  canning  peas  should  bring  a  profit  to 
t  lie  grower  more  in  proportion. 

FARMERS  ORGANIZING.— The  Canning  Crops 
Association,  an  association  of  farmers  growing  can¬ 
ning  crops,  is  meeting  in  Albion.  N.  Y..  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  managers  of  Ontario  and  Monroe 
counties,  to  discuss  prices  to  he  asked  the  canners 
for  crops  grown  next  season.  It  is  expected  that 
something  definite  will  be  accomplished  in  the  way 

of  organizing  all  the 
farmers  of  Western  New 
York  win*  grow  canning 
crops.  It  is  contended 
that  the  farmers  of  On¬ 
tario  County  grew  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  cannery  the 
past  season  at  a  loss  of 
CIO  per  ton.  As  it  avus 
an  exceptionally  tine 
Fall  practically  all  fruit 
ripened  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow.  The  pre¬ 
diction  is  made  that 
growers  of  Orle  a  n  s 
County  will  ask  from 
$15  to  $20  higher  prices 
this  year  per  acre  than 
last  year.  Tomatoes  are 
grown  for  $20  per  ton  : 
peas  sold  to  the  canners 
for  $00  a  ton;  and  sweet 
corn  (shelled)  brought 
from  $17  to  $22.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grade. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


used  to  figure  on  breaking  even,  and  at  times  they 
made  as  much  as  $25  per  acre.  During  the  past  two 
years  some  have  made  as  much  as  $50  an  acre.  This 
season  cabbage  sold  for  $25  to  $40  a  ton,  and  Avith 
the  normal  yield  of  eight  tons  per  acre  this  avouIiI 
mean  $200  to  $820  an  acre.  Potatoes  yield  150 
bushels,  and  at  $1.25  this  totals  $190  an  acre.  Thus 
the  other  crops  pay  better  than  the  canning, crops. 


Limed  Product  at  Left;  TJnlimcd  at  Right.  Fig.  25 


Most  farmers  figure  on  a  small  profit  from  the  can¬ 
nery  crops,  and  as  the  crops  Avork  Avell  in  their 
rotations,  and  they  know  in  advance  the  price  they 
Avill  receive,  it  really  is  a  safe  investment  of  the 
small  interest  variety.  It  costs  from  $80  to  $45  an 
acre  to  grow  canning  peas  and  around  $75  an  acre  to 
grow  and  harvest  green  peas.  The  former  price 
may  be  low  Avith  the  present  cost  of  fertilizer  and 
help ;  1.500  to  2,500  pounds  of  shelled  peas  is  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  though  some  good  growers 
secure  as  high  as  two  tons  under  very  favorable 
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The  Fish 

into  the  hag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 


TRADE  HARK 

REGISTERED 

Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their  fertilizer 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  b y'  insisting  on 
Roysters,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  We 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop¬ 
ular  ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER’S 


Royster’ 

fertilizer! 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
On  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 


Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  53  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Dan»ville’s  Pioneer  Grower*’  Nur*erie» 


Grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest 
in  New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic 
conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  soid  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
For  3fi  years  we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalog. 

Green  Hill.  Pa..  Sept.  22. 

Gentlemen:  Of  the  trees  ordered  from  you  last  fall  and 
spring.  1  only  lost  one  peach  out  of  726.  All  Quince.  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees  grew.  Every  one  says  they  never  saw  a  finer 
stand  of  Peach  trees.  If  I  can  ever  do  you  a  good  turn  by 
getting  orders  for  you  in  this  section.  I  certainly  will  be  very 

pleased  to  do  so.  _  _ 

Yours  for  success,  F.  G.  IIUNT. 


budding  to  shipping,  and  know  just 
and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to 


Maloney  Quality  lias  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged 'because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
In  the  production  of  our  stock  from 
what  we  are  sending  you 

name. 

Fruit  trees  are  scarce 
has  not  been  able  to 
years.  However,  we 
what  you 
CATALOG 


this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  France 
supplv  many  seedlings  for  the  past  four 
have  a  tine  assortment  and  can  give  you 
want.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  WHOLESALE 
and  place  your  order  early. 


Vi.it  our 
400 
Acre 

Nurterie* 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


805  Main  St.,  Dansville, N.Y. 


SEEDS  GROWN  in  the  NORTH 

Seed*  that  are  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  bet¬ 
ter  yields  than  if  grown  further  south.  This  has  b-en  proven 
over  and  over  again.  Get  seeds  you  know  are  northern  grown. 
Harris’  seeds  are  raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  there¬ 
fore  by  far  the  be*t  for  the  northern  slates.  They  are  sold  direct 
from  the  grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested  and  the  percent  that  germinates  is 
marked  on  the  package.  Y ou  do  not  have  to  guess  how 
thick  to  sow,  and  can  always  get  uniform  results.  J 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds  Farm  seed  and  verv  choice  Flower 
seeds  and  plants.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  If  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market, 

d  lease  ask  for  Market 
ardeners'  price  list. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  « 

Box  21, 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Grow 


According  fo  our  fests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


|  making  it  a  much  better  piece  of  pasture 
land.  As  an  example  of  the  value  of 
lime  on  mo  ,ving  meadows  I  may  cite  an 
1  instance  that  happened  on  the  farm  of  A. 
W.  Mason  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Mason 
was  applying  lime  to  an  oat  field  in  the 
Spring,  and  in  order  to  clean  out  the  lime- 
spreader  he  allowed  the  lime  to  run  on 
the  sod  on  the  way  to  the  barn.  Mr. 
Mason  used  ground  limestone  at  the  rate 
of  about  1.500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  No  ap¬ 
parent  effect  from  this  application  was 
seen  during  that  Summer,  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  the  limed  strip  was  very 
noticeable.  I  cut  a  square  yard  from  the 
limed  and  unlimed  area.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  now  exactly  how  these  compared,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  limed  area  pro¬ 
duced  over  four  times  as  much  as  the  un- 
limed  area.  The  picture,  Fig.  25.  shows 
Mr.  Mason  holding  the  sheaves  cut  from 
the  two  plots.  E.  R.  ZIMMER, 

Farm  Bureau  Manager. 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


Sunflowers  for  Silage 

We  had  30  tests  of  Russian  sunflowers 
grown  in  competition  with  silage  corn. 
Our  conclusions  in  the  matter  are  that 
where  farmers  can  grow  good  corn  silage 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  simflowers.  I 
know  this  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  our  neighboring  county,  Otsego.  In 
many  instances,  especially  on  all  valley 
farms,  the  farmers  were  able  to  grow  as 
big  a  tonnage  of  corn  as  of  sunflowers. 
While  sunflowers  undoubtedly  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  value,  nevertheless  Hie  diffi¬ 
culties  in  handling  the  crop  and  getting  it 
into  the  silo  largely  offset  this.  So  far 
as  our  farmers  are  concerned  I  doubt  if 
the  sunflowers  ever  become  popular.  Our 
recommendations  are  that  the  sunflowers 
be  mixed  with  the  silage  corn  and  not 
grown  separately.  C.  E.  smith. 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Grow  Trees  That 
Bear 


New  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


Trees  from  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries  are 
vigorous  growers  and 
bred  -  to  -  bear.  Our 
44  years  of  successful 
growing  experience  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  thrifty 
strong  rooted  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  wonderful 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. 

The  same  time-proven  dependability  makes 
Woodlawn  grown  shrubs,  flowering  bushes 
and  perennials  safe  investments.  The  mod¬ 
erate  prices  bring  an  individual  and  at¬ 
tractive  garden  within  the  most  moderate 
means. 

Our  illustrated  1920  Nursery  List,  contains 
valuable  planting  and  growing  information 
as  well  as  a  catalog  of  select  nursery  stock. 
Mailed  on  request. 

,  /  *»  e-iet  rrsi  f /-t  A  7*  nji/J  /  r  Jc /J  c 


WOO  DRAWN 

NVRSERIES 

879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ness  of  those  you  can  grow 
yourself,  if  you  plant  your 
garden  with  Forrest’s  Fertile 


HOW  TO  GROW 
CRISP,  SWEET 
5  VEGETABLES 

111;  No  vegetables  you  can  buy 
(Will  equal  the  delicious  fresh- 


,_jeds. 

i!  Start  right  by  sending  for 
*our  catalogue.  We  list  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  varieties— 
exactly  the  same  as  we  sell  to 
market  gardeners.  Send  for 
one  of  our  special  25c,  60c  or 
$1.00  seed  collections  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  catalogue,  or  make 
your  own  selection.  In  either 
case,  you’ll  get  seeds  you  can 
trust  for  vigorous  growth 
and  bountiful  yield.  Be  sure  to 
send  for  our  catalog.  It's  free. 

FORREST  SEED  CO. 
Box  82,  Cortland,  N.Y^ 


for  1WO 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


Its  free 


A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK  wurE  TODAY 

Forvegetablc  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  71 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

VickQuality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  P rodnees 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Sendfor  your  copy  today  be 
fore  you  foraet.  A  postrardis  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St 
,  Rochester,  M.Y.  The  Flower  City 

& 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford.  111. 


If  you  want  GRAPES 
BERRIES 
PEONIES 
ROSES 

,  Send  for  Catalog 

THEVAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C. C.  McKAY, Mgr.  Dept. R,  GENEVA. N.Y. 


BETTER  SEEPS 


f  Pheasant  Eye  Beans.  New  bush 

stringless—  35  day  Beans,  Hot  Squash  Rap¬ 
pers.  Carrots  sweet  enough  for  Pies.  New 
Narrow  Grain  Sugar  Corn.  Also  Red  Skin 
Dent  corn,  shock  it  in  70  days.  Write  for 
complete  Seed^Catalog  No.  48 


J.  A.  &  B.  LINCOLN.  Seed  Growers 

39  South  La  Salle  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


COTI  S  SWEET  CLOVER 


Teu  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  best 
substitute.  Kits  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
for  our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know 
Good  Seed”  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain¬ 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 


SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


J 


HILL'S  38Han>* 
LllLllUllLLlYa  Tested  Varieties 

Fine  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting. 
All  hardy,  rigorous  and  well  rooted.  W e  ship  every  wherfe 
Write  forfree  Kverifreen  book,  illustrated  in  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CQ..BoxS  212  Dundee,  ill. 


American  Nut  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  15c 
P.  O.  Box  124.  Kochkstkk,  N.Y 
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Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing,  Burpee’*  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Setd  Growers,  Philadelphia 


How 

About 

August? 


Just  now  seeds  are  only  seeds — 
but  they  hold  the  measure  of  your 
crop.  S.  &  H.  seeds  meet  your  ex¬ 
pectations  at  the  end  of  the  season . 

Our  friends  return  each  year.  For 
66years  farmers  and  gardeners  have 
looked  to  us  for  good  seeds,  plants 
and  trees.  And  thev  have  received 
1  them. 

Over_  1200  acres  of  land  are  de- 
||  voted  here  to  careful  trials  an  d  prop- 
.  agating — we  prove  before  we  sell. 
Your  catalog  is  ready.  Will  you 
write  tonight? 

The  Storrs  and  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 

Box  13-B  Pfiinesvill©,  Ohio 


CARDEN  BOOK 


Treats  of  everything  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  interest  the  Vegetable  or  Flower 
grower  and  is  a  necessary  pari  of 
your  Garden  equipment. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK 
FOR  1920  contains  224  pages,  six  color  plates 
featuring  Choice  Vegetables,  Early  Colossal 
Cosmos,  Mammoth  Verbena.  Los  Angeles 
Rose  and  the  new  Rose,  Columbia  ;  also  nu¬ 
merous  photographic  illustrations  of  the  best  of 
the  recent  novelties  and  old-time  favorites  in 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

The  amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  will  find 
many  helpful  cultural  directions,  written  by  ex¬ 
perts,  on  all  worth  while  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication.  Ready  in  January.  Write  today 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


-CLOVER  SEED- 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
Seeds  are  tiro  most  carefully  selected.  Quality  is 
guaranteed.  Itohrer's  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


Wiresap  Apple  in  Delaware 

Referring  to  your  discussion  of  the 
Winesap  apple  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
1847,  it  is  evident  that  this  apple  comes 
to  its  highest  perfection  on  soil  that  is 
not  too  heavy,  and  in  a  climate  like  that 
of  Delaware.  Visitors  to  Delaware  in 
October,  1918  and  1919.  expressed  won¬ 
der  and  admiration  of  the  quality,  size 
and  beauty  of  the  Stayman  apples  in  the  j 
central  and  southern  parts  of  this  State. 
Well-grown,  well-pruned  and  well-sprayed 
trees  have  been  loaded  with  fruit.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  better  apple  for 
Delaware  than  the  Stayman.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  on  the  clay  soil  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  it  does  not 
reach  the  perfection  that  it  does  farther 
south  on  sandier  land.  For  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  State  some  other  va¬ 
rieties  may  surpass  the  Stayman. 

WESLEY  WEBB. 


An  Irrigation  Plan 

I  have  a  plan  for  watering  tomato 
plants,  and  am  submitting  it  to  you  to 
learn  whether  is  is  practical.  I  have  city 
water,  with  about  S7  lbs.  pressure,  and 
a  %-in.  pipe.  My  tomato  patch  is  about 
145  ft.  wide.  My  plan  is  to  lay  a  %-in. 
pipe  every  four  rows  of  plants,  each  pipe 
to  be  drilled  with  about  72  1-16-in.  holes. 
These  holes  to  be  drilled  so  that  one-halt' 
of  them  will  be  at  right  angles  with  tin- 
other  half.  The  first  hole  is  to  be  drilled 
at  one  angle,  the  next  at  the  other,  and 
alternate  clear  across  tho  pipe,  so  the 
water  will  flow  both  ways  from  the  pipe. 
The  pipes  will  be  plugged  or  capped  at 
the  end  opposite  where  the  water  comes 
in.  Each  pipe  will  be  rigid,  with  a  stop¬ 
cock,  and  only  one  pipe  used  at  a  time. 
Each  pipe  is  expected  to  water  four  rows 
of  plants,  two  each  side  of  it.  The  rows 
are  to  be  4 ft.  apart,  the  pipes  are  to 
lie  on  top  of  the  ground.  .Shall  I  get  a 
good  pressure  of  water  on  the  holes  drilled 
in  the  pipe?  Will  it  be  a  very  tedious  job 
to  drill  the  holes  with  a  good,  large  breast 
drill?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  plan 
will  not  work?  c.  w.  B. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Your  plan  will  work,  but  there  is  a 
better  one  which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
about.  Holes  drilled  into  the  pipe  itself 
will  rust  and  wear,  so  that  the  streams 
of  water  will  soon  be  different  sizes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  little  streams  of  water  from 

each  hole  will  not  be  clear  and  smooth, 

# 

as  a  plain  little  bole  in  the  pipe  will 
cause  fuzzy  streams,  etc.  Spray  irriga¬ 
tion  started  on  just  the  plan  you  have 
conceived.  In  fact.  C.  W.  Skinner,  the 
originator  of  overhead  spray  irrigation, 
told  me  that  lie  tiled  little  holes  into  the 
pipes  he  first  used. 

The  improved  method  is  arranged  so 
that  there  are  stationary  galvanized  pipes 
(every  50  feet  across  the  irrigated  field. 
(The  pipes  may  be  on  the  ground,  on  boxes 
or  more  usually  they  are  placed  about 
seven  feet  high  on  posts  16  to  20  feet 
apart.  Every  four  feet  along  the  pipes 
j  a  tiny  brass  nozzle  is  screwed  into  the 
j  pipe.  The  holes  for  the  nozzles  are 
quickly  and  easily  made  with  a  special 
one-man  tool.  A  tiny  stream  of  water 
will  shoot  out  of  each  nozzle  for  a  dis-  ! 
j  tance  of  25  feet  before  it  will  break  up 
into  a  coarse  mist  as  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nozzles 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  pipe,  so  that 
the  streams  of  water  are  parallel.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  pipe  is  connected  to  the 
!  water  supply  with  a  union  coupling,  so 
!  that  the  pipe  can  be  turned  around,  caus¬ 
ing  the  water  to  settle  on  different  strips 
along  the  pipe.  With  this  arrangement, 
and  with  a  water  pressure  of  over  50  lbs., 
it  will  be  perfectly  convenient  to  water 
six  rows  of  tomatoes  with  each  revolving 
stationary  pipe.  A  %-in.  pipe  with  noz¬ 
zles  in  it  every  four  feet  may  be  160  ft. 
long  and  still  retain  good  pressure  on  the  1 
last  nozzle.  One  great  feature  about  the 
methods  is  that  the  pipe  can  be  turned 
according  to  the  wind,  so  that  every  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  evenly  watered.  Overhead 
spray  irrigation  is  a  splendid  aid  in  the 
production  of  vegetables  under  intensive 
cultivation.  Home  gardeners  and  com- ! 
mereial  growers  find  it  profitable  to  install 
I  the  improved  appliances.  They  can  be 
purchased  all  made  up  to  fit  the  field 
which  is  to  be  irrigated. 

B.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


“I  CAN’T  do  the  family  washin’, 
ma’am,”  said  the  new  girl.  “Why  not, 
pray?”  asked  the  lady  of  the  house.  “The 
family’s  too  large,  ma’am.”  “Why,  there’s 
only  my  husband  and  myself  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.”  “Yes.  ma'am :  but  look  at  the  size  of 
you  !” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


STOKES  SEEDS  1920 

A  REMARKABLE  garden  and  farm 
catalog — the  culmination  of  42  years 
experience  in  the  seed  business. 

Of  interest  and  value  to  every  planter 
because  of  its  unique  simplicity,  frank¬ 
ness  and  completeness. 

It  is  a  humanly  written,  plainly  spoken, 
understandable  book  containing  a  rich 
fund  of  information. 

You  will  find  in  it  a  new  joy  in  grow¬ 
ing  things — many  pleasant  gardens  will 
be  its  children. 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  The 
edition  is  necessarily  limited. 


Stokes  Seeds 


STOKES  SEED  FARMS  CO.,  GroVrs 

Windermoor  Farms 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


Ford’s  Glory  Cabbage  is  Better  Than  Wakefield 

When  we  sav  better  we  mean  that  Ford's  Glory  is 

larger,  has  fewer  loose  leaves,  and  matures  about  as  early.  Those 
ho  have  not  tried  it  are  throwing  profits  away.  There  is  lots 
more  quality  seed  offered  in  — 

Ford’s  1920  Catalog  ^ 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every¬ 
one  who  raises  vegetables  for  table  or  market  and 
it's  free.  Just  put  your  name  on  a  post-eard  and  we’l* 
send  it  to  you,  but  don’t  forget,  write  today. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


GLOVER 


Buy  grass  seed 
early  to  permit 
testing  for  pur¬ 
ity  and  growth. 
We  allow  re¬ 
turn  of  uuaatis- 
faetory  seed — refund  money— pay  freight.  The  early 
buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity  gets  best  quali¬ 
ties— lowest  pricee.  If  you  need  Held  seed*  of  any  kind, 
write  for  free  catalog  and  sample*. 

Do  illtoilay.  Mention  The  Rural  Xew-Yorktr. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit- 
ableVrup.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  frern  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  wUl  show  a  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Eield  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed.’-  arc  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Write  Today  for  Isbell’s  1920  Catalog  / 

Some  vegetable  gardens  pay  their  owners  $100.00  in  returns  for 
every  $5.00  spent.  They,  are  a  constant  source  of  big  profit.  They  /  JgR 
give  pleasure  to  everybody  in  the  home— old  and  young  alike.  /Jf\X 
They  yield  the  finest  vegetables  and  yield  lots  of  them,  because  /£$Sti 
they  are  planted  with—  /JBS 


TRADE  T  MARK 

Isbell  Cardans  Pay:  For  the  same  reason  that  pure  bred  cattle  pro¬ 
duce  thoroughbred  offspring.  Every  ounce  of  Isbell  Seed  is  tested. 

_ _  Isbell’s  seeds  are  produced  in  the  North  where  earli- 

I  ness,  hardiness  and  sterling  qualities  are  bred  into 
.JT  I  them,  Isbell’s  1920  book  on  seeds  and  gardening 
I’rVPSgSgaffy  r  ’A  tells  what  and  how  to  plant  and  what  to  expect  from 
jp-j*  tha  crop.  It’s  one  of  the  most  authoritative  catalogs  in  Amer- 


- It’s  one  of  the  most  authoritative  catalogs  in  Amer- 

ica.  Ask  for  your  copy.  Mail  coupon. 

(4)  /  S.M.  (shall  St  Co.,  ?4t  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

~~  ,^v  ^  Gentlemen:* 

j 4?  Without  obligation,  aood  mo  your  1920  Catalog  of  laboll  Soada. 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  17,  1920 
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Plan  your  garden 
to  succeed 

YOU  have  but  one  chance 
each  season:  make  the  most 
of  it.  Determine  that  you  will 
have  crops  of  exceptional 
quality  to  show  for  your 
work.  Begin  by  learning 
the  vital  difference  between 
seeds  that  just  grow  and 
pure-bred  seeds  that  pro¬ 
duce  in  abundance  and  true 
to  type. 

Seeds  of  mongrel  traits  repro¬ 
duce  their  kind.  This  is  heredity. 
Cultivate  as  carefully  as  you 
will,  such  seeds  always  disap¬ 
point.  Pure-bred  seeds  sold 
under  the  Ferry  Label  are  from 
seed  families  which  for  genera¬ 
tions  have  excelled  in  the  quality 
and  abundance  of  their  progeny. 

Specimen  plants  are  cultivated 
to  maturity  in  our  great  trial 
gardens.  These  plants  must  live 
up  to  the  Ferry  standards  of  per¬ 
fection  in  size,  flavor,  color  and 
productivity.  Only  seeds  that 
meet  these  supreme  tests  are 
sold.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
we  employ  to  take  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  gardening. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell 
Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Send  today  for  Ferry's  Seed 
Annual.  1 1  fells  In  authori¬ 
tative  detail  what,  when  and 
how  to  plant;  how  to  cook 
and  can  vegetables  to  retain 
thetr  fresh  flavor.  T his  valu¬ 
able  book  Is  free. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  New  Step  in  Agricultural  Extension 


Educating  the  Consumer. — In  Tiie 

R.  N.-Y.  for  December  13,  on  page  1814, 

S.  H.  I*,  concludes  an  article  on  "Educa¬ 
tion  for  a  City  Man”  with  this  statement : 
‘‘There  should  be  some  way  of  conducting 
a  campaign  of  education,  and  I  feel  that 
this  will  be  about  the  biggest  and  best 
thing  a  national  farm  organization  can 
do.”  And  to  many  it  seems  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  educating  the  consumer  to  a  better 
realization  of  what  it  costs  in  time  and 
labor  and  money  to  produce  food  is  the 
next  big  thing  for  some  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do.  We  all  know  that  this  great 
and  good  land  of  ours  is  passing  through 
possibly  the  most  critical  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  a  period  of  unrest,  industrial  strife, 
suspicion  and  jealousy  unequaled  in  the 
past.  The  high  cost,  of  living  has  drawn  a 
front  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  platlorm, 
and  we  who  are  interested  in  the  drama 
of  life  are  aware  of  its  presence  wherever 
we  look,  whether  it  is  for  food  or  clothing, 
fertilizer  or  machinery,  coal  or  lumber, 
milk  or  rents;  it  is  the  same  old  story,  oft 
repeated. 

Town  and  Country. — The  dweller  in 
the  city  and  town,  commonly  regarded  as 
the  consumer,  eyes  the  farmer,  who  is 
usually  thought  of  as  the  producer,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  being  in  no  position  to  draw  correct 
conclusions,  either  envies  him  his  lucra¬ 
tive  pastime,  or  condemns  him  as  a  profit¬ 
eer.  To  quite  a  large  extent  we.  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  our  country,  may  justly  shoulder 
the  blame  for  a  portion  of  this  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  true  status  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  an  occupation.  Someone  harvests 
an  exceptionally  large  crop  of  potatoes, 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  400  or  500  bn.  per 
acre  (possibly  not  over  an  acre  or  two 
yielding  at  that  rate  however).  Or  some 
noted  breeder  has  a  cow  that  drops  a 
$50,000  calf  and  gives  30.000  lbs.  of  milk 
in  a  year.  Or  a  specialist  in  the  fruit 
belt  has  an  apple  tree  that  bore  08  bn.  of 
apples  in  a  given  season,  with  apples  sell¬ 
ing  at  “three  for  a  quarter  on  a  limited 
train.”  and  another  lias  cabbages  that 
yielded  20  or  25  tons  per  acre,  with  cab¬ 
bage  retailing  at  5c  or  better  per  lb.  Very 
naturally  and  inevitably  the  story  of  that 
record  not  only  gets  into  the  agricultural 
papers,  but,  worse  than  that,  into  the 
daily  press  quite  often,  and  without  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  Mr.  Consumer  of  course 
immediately  draws  the  incorrect  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  is  the  way  potatoes,  cows, 
apples  and  cabbage  yield  for  the  poor, 
down-trodden  farmer,  and  be  at  once  casts 
about  for  other  fields  wherein  to  sow  bis 
seeds  of  sympathy. 

The  General  Average. — Now  the  av¬ 
erage  yields  of  these  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  never  or  rarely  find  tlieir  way  into 
these  same  columns,  purely  because  they 
are  so  common.  In  fact,  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  only  in  the  census  reports,  which, 
of  course,  no  one  ever  reads,  while  the 
utter  failures  which  we  sometimes  have 
in  spite  of  the  best  methods  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  frosts,  etc.,  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  are  hushed  up  and 
spoken  of  only  in  whispers,  if  at  all.  Con¬ 
sequently  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is 
an  ever-widening  chasm  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  these  two  classes,  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  producer? 


Bridging  the  Gulf. — Now,  as  S.  II. 
P.  in  his  article  on  “Education  for  a  City 
Man”  suggests,  how  can  this  gulf  be 
bridged?  Surely  here  is  a  field  for 
thought.  For  a  great  many  years  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  both  State  and  Federal,  has 
very  wisely  done  all  in  its  power  to  assist 
and  educate  the  producer  to  the  end  that 
he  grow  larger  and  better  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  better  cows  of  greater  production, 
choicer  fruit  more  intelligently  packed, 
and  harder  cabbage  of  the  right  size  and 
type,  and  vast  sums  have  been  expended 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Only  recently 
has  much  else  been  attempted.  The  mar¬ 
keting  end  is  now  receiving  some  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  needs  more.  But  there  is  one 
more  field  which  is  deserving  of  the 
thought  and  skill  of  our  best  minds;  the 
education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
population  of  our  cities,  the  consumer,  if 
you  please,  along  the  lines  of  what  it 
costs  to  produce  food.  How  can  this  he 
accomplished?  Surely  a  big  job  for  both 
our  Government  and  a  national  farm  or¬ 
ganization  —  the  national  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus,  for  instance.  Our  most 
able  speakers  might  attempt  to  tell  the 
dweller  of  the  flat,  and  others,  the  story 
of  farm  life,  its  failures  as  well  as  its  suc¬ 
cesses.  Our  most  brilliant  writers  might 
contribute  to  the  press,  or  edit  bulletins 
and  books.  But  the  farmer  would  have 


pty  seats  before  him,  and  the  latter 
ild  never  produce  a  “best  seller.”  The 
hlie’s  appetite  has  developed  along  other 
es;  they  devour  far  more  eagerly  mur- 
•  trials,  divorce  cases,  political  wran- 
s  and  thrillers  by  land,  sea  and  air, 
iile  such  pyosaic  subjects  as  agriculture, 
fticulture  and  animal  husbandry  get  not 
»n  a  passing  attention. 

Phy  the  Movies.— How,  then,  can  we 
icli  them?  At  a  safe  estimate  !*•>  per 
it  of  the  consuming  class  are  more  or 
s  regular  patrons  of  the  most  popular 
tort  of  the  hour— the  “movie.  _  Why 
t  use  a  portion  of  the  appropriations 


for  agricultural  research,  experimentation 
and  extension  in  securing  films  from  real 
life,  from  real  farms,  with  real  farmers 
doing  real  things?  Show  the  process  of 
producing  food,  the  years  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  barrel  of  apples,  from  the  nursery 
tree  on.  including  the  planting,  cultiva¬ 
tion.  pruning,  spraying,  thinning,  picking, 
packing,  marketing,  and  eternal  vigilance 
all  the  time.  Show  the  time  and  skill  re¬ 
quired  to  breed,  grow  and  develop  a  pro¬ 
ductive.  profitable  dairy  cow.  the  labor 
and  waiting  to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
the  pains  taken  to  prepare  both  soil  and 
seed,  and  then  treat,  plant,  cultivate, 
spray  and  harvest  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
then  occasionally  to  fail  in  spite  of  all, 
from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol.  If  some  of  these  scenes  from  prac¬ 
tical  farm  life  could  be  placed  on  the 
movie  screen,  between  the  acts,  so  to 
speak,  the  public  would  become  interested, 
and  before  they  knew  it  instructed  in 
spite  of  themselves.  The  trouble  is  that 
our  rural  scenes  of  the  past,  as  thrown 
upon  the  screen  up  to  date,  have  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  two  extremes — either  the 
millionaire  city  dweller  whose  farm  is  his 
diversion  or  toy,  not  his  home,  or  the 
“hayseed”  type  which  has  nearly  passed 
into  oblivion.  With  his  high  leather  hoots 
in  which  his  sockless  feet  and  trouser  legs 
are  both  thrust,  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat  from  which  a  long  lock  of  unkempt 
hair  is  protruding,  and  with  suspenders  in 
evidence,  he  uses  the  vernacular  of  the 
past  as  he  swaps  yarns  around  the  stove 
in  the  one  rendezvous  of  the  village — the 
general  store  and  postoffice.  The  real  rep¬ 
resentative  farmer  of  the  day,  an  alert, 
progressive,  fairly  well-educated  man,  is  a 
minus  quantity  ou  the  movie  screen,  and 
in  pictures  of  rural  life  in  our  current 
magazines  and  cartoons.  The  call  is  loud 
for  a  better  realization,  a  closer  under¬ 
standing,  of  what  it  means  to  supply  our 
markets  with  a  variety  of  good  food  in 
the  raw  state,  at  a  price  that  covers  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

1.  C.  H.  COOK. 


The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 

At  a  recent  farmers’  meeting  a  speaker 
voiced  the  opinion  that,  regardless  of  co¬ 
operation.  simplified  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  keeping  cost,  accounts,  etc.,  the  old 
immovable  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
continue  to  rule.  lie  said  that  when 
crops  are  short  prices  will  be  high,  and 
when  there  is  a  surplus  the  farmers  will 
have  to  he  satisfied  with  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  He  said  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  still  on  the  job.  and 
always  will  he,  and  nothing  that  we  can 
do  will  change  matters  much  from  what 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  think  that 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  a  good  many 
farmers  believe  the  same  thing.  If  some 
of  these  pessimistic  individuals  would 
wake  up  to  the  full  posibilities  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  they  would  become 
enthusiastic  pushers  instead  of  studies  in 
blue. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  mowing  machines,  or  shoes,  or  fur¬ 
niture.  or  any  other  manufactured  arti¬ 
cle?  If  not,  why  not?  Simply,  because 
the  manufacturers  have  got  old  supply 
and  demand  harnessed  up  and  working  for 
them.  They  advertise  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  suit  the  supply  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  other  words,  they  whet  their 
customers’  appetites  by  advertising,  and 
then  they  feed  out  just  enough  to  keep 
them  begging  for  more.  That  is  what  the 
farmers  will  have  to  do  to  put  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  stable  basis,  and  that  is  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  The  first  necessity, 
of  course,  is  perfect  co-operation,  and  then 
advertising  and  even  and  economical  dis¬ 
tribution.  That  will  keep  us  busy  for  a 
While  !  HERBERT  NAFZIGER. 

Michigan. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  shoe  town,  there  certainly  was  an 
over-production  of  shoes !  The  manufac¬ 
turer  had  made  up  large  orders  of  shoes 
for  sale  in  States  like  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska — a  heavy,  solid,  working  shoe.  A 
combination  of  drought  and  grasshoppers 
had  ruined  crops  in  these  Western  States, 
and  there  was  no  sale  for  the  shoes.  Peo¬ 
ple  went  barefooted  through  the  Summer 
and  merchants  repudiated  their  orders. 
This  threw  the  whole  thing  back  on  the 
shoe  manufacturer.  The  factories  shut 
down  for  the  Summer,  workmen  were  idle 
for  weeks.  The  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  of  children  going  barefoot  in  a 
shoe  town  because  their  parents  had  no 
work  because  Western  customers  could 
not  buy  shoes.  And  the  shoes  in  question 
were  put  in  storage  and  kept  there  until 
a  good  Western  crop  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  buy  them.  That  could  hardly 
happen  now.  Through  co-operation  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  learned  not  to  over-pro¬ 
duce,  and  credit  will  enable  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchant  to  handle  and  work 
off  their  stock  without  loss. 


“You  do  not  speak  as  you  did  of  the 
gentle  dove  of  peace.”  “No,”  said  Sena¬ 
tor  Sorghum.  “I  no  longer  refer  to  it  as 
‘gentle.’  After  what  the  dove  of  peace 
has  gone  through  I  regard  it  as  a  pretty 
tough  little  bird.” — Washington  Star. 
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Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
come  packed  in  a  waterproof, 
oilproof  bag.  More  Goodyear 
Tubes  are  used  than  any  other  kind 


Copyright  1920.  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  O. 


Three  Goodyear  tubes  traveled  on  their  original  air  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  with  the  Goodyear  Transcontinental  Motor 
Express.  What  tribute  to  their  reliability  and  staunchness!  Goodyear 
Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for  passenger  cars,  like  the  larger  tubes  for  trucks, 
are  made  of  pure  gum  strips,  built  up  layer -upon-layer.  They  cost 
but  little  more  (an  average  of  sixty  cents)  than  tubes  of  less  merit. 
Surely  it  is  false  economy  to  risk,  for  so  small  a  sum,  a  costly  casing. 


j  •  t ' *i;  •  j.  >*.| 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  3 

Study  of  51  years'  Experiments  on  Wheat 

At  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  Eng¬ 
land,  wheat  has  been  grown  with  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizers,  upon  the  same  land,  year  after  year  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  following  results 
reported  by  A.  D.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Director  of 
the  Station,  tell  their  own  story. 


/'v 

[  ARCADIAN  | 

[S^ 

$ 

I  Ammonia  j 


Plot  No. 

Yearly  Treatment 

3 

No  fertilizer 

5 

Minerals  only 

6 

Minerals  and  Ammonia 

Yield  of  wheat  grain  per  acre 


Avevage  61  voars 
1SS52  to  1902 


13.1  bu. 
14.9  bu. 

37.1  bu. 


Yield  in  1902 
51st  year 


13.3  bu. 
15.5  bu. 

45.2  bu. 


Plots  5  and  0  received  same  amount  or  minerals,  appnoa  in  ian.  ...  ,  .  ..  ,  . 

Plot  6  received  ammonia  from  muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  equal  to  129  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1-6  applied  in 
fall  and  5-6  applied  in  Spring  aa  a  top-dressing. _ _ _ . — 

Tairnr  nresent  nriees  for  wheat  and  for  ammonia  (from  Sulphate  of  Ammonia)  the  net  profit  from  tile  ammonia  top- 
dre^ng  wSuld  average  approximately  $21  per  acre  each  year  for  fifty-one  years,  increasing  to„$39  per  acre  on  the 
fifty-first  year.  _  —  .  .  —  — 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Write  for  free  bulletins  on  liow  profitably  to  top-dress  orchards,  g  rains,  tobacco,  meadows, .pastures,  corn  and  truck 
crops  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

NEW  YORK:  Net*  York;  The  Coe-Mortimet  Co.,  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co.,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick 
Ludlam  Co.,  Syracuse:  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. _ 


CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  The  Berkshire  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co. 

INDIANA:  New  Albany:  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 
KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co. 
MARYLAND:  Baltimore:  American  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works,  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.,  Patapsco 
Guano  Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  Swift  &  Co.,  R.  A. 
Wooldridge  Co.,  Rasin-Monumental  Co.  Hagerstown; 
Central  Chemical  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston:  The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National 
Fertilizer  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
(Address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark;  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Bone  Fer- 

ilizer  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son 
Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  [J.  E.  Tygert  Co.,  York; 
York  Chemical  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland;  IM.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co.,  Hampton  Guano  Co., 
Berkley  Chemical  Co.,  Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc., 
Tidewater  Guano  Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Richmond;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Co.  Lynchburg ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


For  information  as  to  application,  write 


MEDINA,  OHIO 
BERKE  LEY,  CAL. 


The  Company 

Agricultural  Department,  New  York 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
'ATLANTA,  GA. 


BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$500  to  $700  per  A. 

Made  by  planting 

KeithsNewLandPlants 


Grown  on  Fresh  New  Soil  they 
fare  the  best  Mother  Earth  can  produce. 
Strong,  Healthy,  Full  of  Life.  One  of  our 
varieties  brought  growers  $700  per  A.  f  he 
most  proti table  plants  for  you.  guaranteed 
I  to  satisfy  or  your  money  back.  Our  "KEITH'S  WAf 
'  TO  SUCCESSFUL  BERRY  CULTURE'*  tells  how  to  grow 
those  plants  for  Big  J’rolits.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
log  today  and  receive  tomorrow.  IT'S  FREE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  500,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qel  Our  Big  Catalog 

1T’S  FREE 

And  Save  25 %  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
25  Vine  St. 


Dibble's 
FarmSced 
Catalog 
1020 


h  *The  Leading  American 
^  Strictly  Farm  Seed  Book 


\&9 


is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  illustrated 
in  colors  showing  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  in  na¬ 
ture’s  own  glorious  coloring.  The  descriptions 
are  absolutely  accurate  and  free  from  exag¬ 
geration.  It  tells  the  truth  about  “The  Farm 
SeedSit  ation.”The  kinds  that  are  scarce  and 
high  and  also  those  that  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  It  is  a  dependable  guide  for  careful 
buyers.  A  business  catalog  for  business  tarm- 
ers.  Written  by  a  Farmer  for  Farmers.  The  prices 
are  the  lowest  possible  for  the  best  grade  of  seeds 
obtainable.  Every  pound  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  is 
backed  by  our  famous  money-back-if-you-want-it 
guarantee.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Oats, 
Corn,  Wheat,  Barley,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  the  Catalog 
to  you.  Write  today.  Address 

BOX  B 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  honeoye  falls,  n.t 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Society 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  has  prepared  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  program  for  its  annual 
convention  on  Jan.  20  and  21,  1920. 
Among  the  speakers  are : 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

lion.  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly. 

Hon.  Asbury  F.  Lever,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  North  Carolina. 

Dean  Mann,  of  Cornell ;  Calvin  J. 
Huson,  former  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  and  several  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  who 
will  speak  of  their  official  work  in  the 
departments. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  dairy  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  quite  generally  discussed. 
Among  the  speakers  on  this  subject  will 
he  Bradley  Fuller,  on  Dairymen's  Lcaguh 
Co-operative  Association ;  Dr.  Royal  S. 
Copeland  (expected),  on  Milk  in  New 
York  City ;  Hon.  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  Milk  Production,  and 
Samuel  B.  Botsford,  City  Milk  Problems 

Hon.  M.  E.  Buckley,  of  Lincolndale,  | 
N.  Y.,  is  to  talk  on  the  “Bang  System  for 
Beaeting  Cattle.” 

This  is  the  eighty-eighth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Society,  and  the  program 
merits  a  large  attendance  of  the  members 
as  well  as  farmers  generally,  who  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  convention. 

A  committee  of  the  society  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  reorganization  with  a  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  society  a  general  forum  for  the 
numerous  local  or  industrial  farm  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  State.  This  committee  will 
make  its  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur— Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  _  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sufco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


KOLA  sweet  CORN 

Improved  early  strain  Pocahontas 

FACTS 

For  Farmers 
Gardeners 

PRICES 


Growers 


110  bushels  per  ncre  (2.5  ft.  x  3  ft.) 
Average  length  of  ears,  6  to  10  In. 

Yield  4.5  ears  to  a  hill 
21T8  dozen  to  the  acre 
7  to  11  days  earlier  than  Evergreen 
On  Col  (min.  length  dried  7  in.)  10c  per  ear 
Shelled  $3.00  per  peek.  35e  per  pound 

WILLIAM  SHEMPP  &  SON 

Barnard,  N.  Y. 


COTT’S  TIMOTHY 


S' 

Thisis  one  of  the  few  field  seeds  that  is  reason¬ 
able  ill  price  this  year.  Ask  for  samples  and  our 
Seed  I'o  k  tolling  “IIow  to  Know  flood  Seed.” 
All  other  varieties  of  superior  quality. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

270  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

|  Best  of  the  Fall-Bearing  and  June  Sorta  •  - 

1  We  are  introducing  a  new  Strawberry  this  year—  = 
I  “THE  EATON.”  which  we  Consider  superior  to  any  | 
|  grown.  We  also  Otrer  ltaapbcrry  and  other  Fruit  § 
|  Plants  iu  Assortment.  Cata  log  Free  § 

I  C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON.,  Box  11  Bridgman,  MICH,  j 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  Noxv  Free  Cntftlo^iic  describ¬ 
ing  the  New  and  mtnndnrd  Varieties  of 

STRA  WBER RY  PLANTS 

lit  Itensoiiiiltlc  Prices.  We  guarantee  to  please  every 
customer.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Delaware 


BERRY  PLANTS  at  Growers’  Prices 

GKO.  D.  AIKEN  -  Putney,  Vermont 


Strawberry  plants 

Send  for  our  FREE,  1920,  Illustrated  CATALOG,  tilled 
with  information  about  our  hardy,  sure-crop  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  11.  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Wanted— 


FALL- 

BKARIXG 


Berry  Plants ». 


in  quantities. 

B.C.,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Regarding  Canxers’  Methods. — Never 
has  there  been  so  great  a  demand  all  over 
the  State  for  better  marketing  conditions. 

In  Onondaga  County  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  farmers’  organization  that  shall  pro¬ 
tect  farmers’  interests  in  selling  produce 
to  the  canning  industry.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  over  prices  and  methods  and  of  the 
fact  that  canners  withhold  the  farmers’ 
pay  until  the  finished  product  is  sold.  A 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Fayetteville 
with  the  aim  of  farmers’  co-operation  in 
dealing  with  canners.  There  are  already 
organizations  for  better  marketing  in 
Niagara,  Monroe  and  Orleans  counties. 

The  Tompkins  County  Farm  Bureau 
program  for  1920  calls  for  a  market  re¬ 
porting  system,  whereby  the  variations  in 
prices  of  commodities  will  be  furnished 
to  both  producer  and  consumers,  and  the 
pooling  of  products  for  volume  and  stand¬ 
ardization  will  be  arranged  for. 

Holstein  Men  to  Form  State  Feder- 
eration. — The  need  of  an  extension  move¬ 
ment  along  Holstein  lines  in  this  State, 
which  leads  in  breeding  and  sales  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  has  been 
keenly  felt  of  late,  particularly  since  other 
States  have  organized.  The  latter  arc  now 
able  to  bid  for  the  trade  from  the  South 
and  Southwest  which  New  York  alone 
formerly  enjoyed.  Consequently  a  big 
two-week’s  campaign  will  open  January 
19,  with  men  noted  in  national  and  state 
Holstein  circles,  as  speakers.  The  first 

meeting  will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  accom-  Sow  unhuilefi  White  how.  S9  Bu.  Ex.  imid. 

panied  by  a  sale  of  250  purebred  IIol- . oWBel I OVer  a.  iu.ooiumjuai.k,  Seheneetmiy, 

steins.  Important  meetings  will  be  bold 
at  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell,  also  at 
Morrisville,  Cooperstown,  Utica.  Sshcnec- 
tady,  Fonda,  Poughkeepsie,  Middletown, 

Cortland,  Auburn,  Elmira,  Owego,  Olean, 

Fulton,  Ogdensburg,  Watertown,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Avon,  Attica,  Buffalo,  Jamestown. 

Hornell,  Watertown  and  Binghamton.  | 

All  the  principal  Holstein  organization 


SOY  BEANS 

Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  red  and  alsiko  clover,  garden 
pea,  vetch  aud  other  legumes  do  their  best  when 
treated  with 

Acre  size  $1.00. 
isix  for  $5.00  jirt- 
jpaid.  State  kind 
wanted. 

It’s  more  virulent  than  others.  Full  of  pep.  Gives 
results.  Can't  fail.  Guarantee  results  or  money 
back.  Why  take  chances  on  others.  Ask  for  our 
booklet,  It  tells  you  how  and  why. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co.,  llox  4,  Baltic,  Ohio 


1  Write  for  sample  and  prices.  L.  F.  NICH0UJ,  Ml.  Bethel,  P»- 


,  Si.  V. 


of  the  State  arc  taking  part  and  have  set 
in  motion  machinery  to  arouse  interest  in 
raisers  of  purebred  and  grade  cattle,  to  j 
increase  county  and  State  memberships. 
The  Farm  Bureaus  will  assist. 

Urges  Farmers  to  Name  Presiden¬ 
tial  Candidates. — S.  J.  Lowell  of  Frc- 
donia.  Master  of  the  State,  also  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  publicly  urges  the  farmers 
to  take  an  active  part  in  selecting  a  pres¬ 
idential  candidate,  saying  they  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  choice,  and  that  they  have 
the  machinery  to  name  candidates.  lie 
urges  a  study  of  the  men  suggested,  of 
their  records,  aud  while  not  uecesarily 
casting  aside  all  party  affiliations  he  ad¬ 
vises  insisting  on  the  selection  of  a  strong 
man  who  is  known  to  understand  and 
appreciate  agricultural  problems,  and  who 
can  be  depended  on  to  give  farmers  a 
square  deal.  lie  says  the  farmer  must 
be  an  important  factor  iu  politics,  for  his 
own  protection  and  that  of  the  country. 
Every  Grange  in  the  State  should  take 
this  advice  to  heart  and  act  upon  it  seri¬ 
ously.  Failure  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  will  mean 
practically  the  loss  of  the  vote  at  election 
time,  he  says,  if  as  it  usually  happens, 
candidates  are  selected  neither  of  whom 
is  desirable  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  M.  G.  F. 


Judge  (severely)  :  “How  can  you  he 
so  mean  as  to  swindle  people  who  put 
confidence  in  you?”  Prisoner:  “Well, 
Your  Honor,  they  are  only  ones  that  you 
can  swindle.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — ‘‘Rural,  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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J.  I.  Case  Three  Bottom 
Tractor  Plow 


Emm, 

i  riPidvfi 


J.  I.  Case  Horse-Drawn 
Disc  Harrow 


J.  I.  Case  Power  Drive 
Corn  Planter 


J.  I.  Case  Universal 
Cultivator 


The  Quality  of  this  Sulky  Plow 
is  C onstant  and  Uni  form 


Farmers  the  country  over  are  proud  of 
the  wonderful  performance  records  of  their 
J.  I.  Case  Sulky  Plows. 

The  reason  why  is  perfectly  plain. 

Under  changing  conditions  no  lowering  of 
J.  I.  Case  quality  has  ever  b^en  permitted. 

For  almost  a  half-century  the  vigilant 
care  which  made  these  plows  famous  has 
never  for  a  moment  been  relaxed.  The 
strictest  adherence  to  highest  ideals  has 
never  been  lessened.  The  standards  of  this 
great  institution  have  never  been  lowered. 

The  result  is  a  Sulky  Plow  in  which 
every  part  grades  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  uniform  quality  and  accuracy. 

A  Sulky  Plow  in  which  the  moldboard, 
beam,  wheels,  axles  and  other  parts  give 
unmistakable  evidence  of  scientific  design¬ 
ing  and  uniformly  fine  workmanship — a 
type  of  workmanship  possible  only  with 
plow  makers  who  are  long-experienced  and 
skilled  in  the  business. 


These  are  some  reasons  why,  in  this 
J.  I.  Case  Sulky  Plow,  furrow  bottom  and 
landside  pressure  have  been  eliminated — 
giving  such  light  draft  and  ease  of  handling 
that  much  of  the  hard  work  of  plowing  is 
ended  for  both  team  and  driver. 

These  things  also  explain  why  this  Sulky 
Plow  gives  so  many  years  of  satisfactory 
service — why  it  plows  more  acres  per  day, 
and  makes  possible  bigger  crops  and  greater 
profits. 

*  *  * 

In  addition  to  this  famous  Sulky  Plow, 
the  J.  I.  Case  Line  includes  all  kinds  of 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Harrows, 
Planters,  Cultivators  and  other  implements. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Power  Farming 
Implements. 

So  convincing  is  the  extreme-  value  of 
each  J.  I.  Case  implement  that  the  de¬ 
mand  still  grows  faster  than  our  great 
factory  can  supply. 

Call  on  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  for  full 
details.  Or  write  for  Free  catalog. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  Dept.  H.  P.  14  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributors  and  Branches  in  All  Principal  LmcS 

I.CA 

cHoT*sei‘Dra-wnjImplemen_ts 

Also  Makers  of  Wallis  —  America's  Foremost  Tractor 
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A  lifetime  of  heating  comfort 
for  the  farm  home! 


New  IDEAL- Areola  Radiator-Boiler 


Puts  IDEAL  HOT  WATER  HEATING  comfort  at  lou) 
cost  in  farm  houses,  with  or  without  cellars 


The  IDEAL- Areola  takes  the  place  of  a  parlor  stove.  But  a  stove  wastes  much 
of  its  heat  up  the  chimney,  whereas  the  IDEAL-Arcola  is  water-jacketed,  and 
conveys  its  heat  by  hot  water  circulation  through  pipe-connected  AMERICAN 
Radiators  stationed  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Every  bit  of  the  big  volume  of  heat 
developed  from  each  pound  of  fuel  is  therefore  made  useful  in  keeping  ALL  the 
rooms  uniformly,  healthfully  warm.  There  is  no  coal-waste.  The  IDEAL- 
Arcola  does  not  rust  out  or  wear  out— will  outlast  the  building— is  a  genuine, 
permanent  investment! 


Shipped  complete  ready  for  immediate  operation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection. 


No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years. 

Cleanly  heating— 
healthful  heat¬ 
ing-free  from 
fire  risks! 

Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gas  leaks  into  ti.e  liv¬ 
ing-rooms.  The  IDEAL- 
Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot 
water — not  the  dry  burnt- 
out  atmosphere  of  stove 
heating.  There  is  no  fire 
risk  to  bull  ding — no  d  anger 
to  children — fire  lasts  for 
hours!  The  Areola  bums 
hard  or  soft  coal.  Brings 
cost  of  heating  down  to  the 
lowest  notch  —  and  gives 
*  IDEAL  comfort. 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  four-room  cellarless  cottage  by  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  and  three  AMERICAN  Radiators 


I 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL* 

Areola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 

•vsassr  American  Radiator  company  »*ssar.» 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Some  of  tlie  first  evaporators  sold  are  still  in  use  and  producing  that 
good  grade  of  syrup  for  which  the  Grimm  Evaporators  are  noted.  We 
can  ship  promptly  evaporators,  arches,  spouts,  buckets,  covers,  tanks 
ami  all  other  supplies.  If  you  need  an  evaporator  and  arch  tell  us  the 
size  wanted  or  the  number  of  trees  you  tap  and  we  will  give  you  price 
or  send  a  representative  to  see  you.  Our  new  booklet  is  ready.  May  we 

send  you  a  copy?  _ _  _ _ .  _  _ _  _ ,  _ , 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  IV T. 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  JUG 

If  I  had  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk 

I’d  clothe  her  in  the  finest  silk 

I’d  use  morelimestoneandgrowbett.erhay 

And  I’d  start  in  early  and  milk  all  day 

FOB  THE  LIMESTONE,  WRITE 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO., 

174  Frelinghuysen  Avenue  Newark,  N.  J. 

WORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

ProHt  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


(OECTJONAL  pans  with 
i O  high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high- 
Jeat  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
'catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
MARK  on  the  BAG 


It  means 


GOOD  FERTILIZER 


Booklet  Free  on  Any 

Crop  You  Grow  ! 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dopt.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 


The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


Successful  Back  to  the  Landing 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  know  that  I  am  an  appreciative  reader, 
and  have  built  up  on  this  little  place  of 
ours  in  the  last  four  years  a  nice  little 
side-line  income.  Last  year  we  cleared 
over  $800  on  chickens,  pigs  and  cows. 
Next  year  we  have  fruit  coming  in  bear¬ 
ing,  along  with  more  chickens  and  another 
cow.  We  sell  our  milk  at  the  door,  eggs 
and  chickens,  also  baby  chicks  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Today  we  sent  a  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  to  enter  North  American 
competition.  This  was  a  dump  when  I 
came  here.  I  filled  up  and  built  a  barn 
and  chicken-houses.  I  am  not  quite  com¬ 
pletely  fit,  as  I  do  it  all  myself,  but  by 
Spring  I  shall  have  it  completed.  I  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  mill  to  read  at  spare 
times,  as  I  have  no  time  here.  It  has 
helped  me  well.  We  started  with  18 
chicks  four  years  ago ;  today  we  have  250. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  c.  l. 

THIS  WAS  A  FAILURE 

Last  Spring  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  a  local  paper  to  work  a  farm  on  shares, 
all  potatoes.  I  sold  our  home  and  took 
a  chance.  One  can  tell  about  agents 
talking  one  into  a  proposition ;  this  one 
could  do  so.  The  land  on  this  farm,  he 
said,  could  grow  250  to  300  bu.  per  acre, 
and  I  would  have  $1,000  for  my  work.  I 
was  to  have  the  privilege  tf  keeping  pigs, 
hens  and  raising  three  calves,  with  one 
acre  for  a  garden.  I  got  on  the  place 
May  16,  with  one  cow.  Think  what  time 
I  had  to  make  a  garden,  plow  20  acres 
to  get  planted,  cut  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  get  them  planted  in  time  to  get  re¬ 
sults.  I  tried  to  get  baby  chicks,  but 
agent  said  to  leave  it  to  him ;  that  he 
could  get  them  for  10c  apiece.  Six  weeks 
passed  and  no  chicks  came,  but  he  helped 
me  to  get  four  pigs,  and  I  paid  for  them. 
Then  he  claimed  two  for  himself.  Five 
months  passed  and  he  has  not  paid  me 
for  them  yet. 

Before  I  was  three  weeks  here  I  had 
got  all  of  the  seed  potatoes  and  paid  for 
them.  He  sold  eight  bushels  and  told  me 
I  was  to  blame  for  selling  them  because 
I  helped  him  put  them  on  the  wagon. 
Here  I  am  now  with  400  bu.  of_potatoes 
in  the  barn  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. 
The  crop  has  given  me  and  my  14-year- 
old  boy  all  Summer  and  Fall  work,  and 
seven  men  at  $4  per  day  to  harvest  and 
had  them  five  days.  Plowing,  dragging 
and  planting  with  fertilizer  and  spraying 
cost  me  $537.60.  I  say  to  the  ex -farmers 
and  others  who  are  thinking  about  going 
back  to  the  land  to  beware  of  agents  and 
bright  advertisements.  I  shall  have  to 
move  out  of  here  by  March,  with  about 
50  hens,  30  hives  of  bees,  three  calves, 
one  horse,  and  some  implements,  $250 
out  of  pocket,  no  wages  for  my  Summer 
and  Fall  work,  to  get  another  home  to 
put  my  head  in.  A.  S.  B. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate  Swindles 

The  story  of  “What  a  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  Did,”  on  page  1709,  makes  a 
stir  in  memory  of  how  a  similar  case  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  Jersey  nearly  40  years 
ago,  and  how  very  little  change  in  the 
methods  of  crooked  lawyers  by  virtue, 
save  the  word,  of  a  real  estate  goat,  there 
seems  to  be  as  time  passes.  They  were 
old  people  and  they  lost  their  farm  and 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  carfare 
to  go  to  their  relative’s  home.  But  the 
lawyer  was  the  master  crook  in  this  mis¬ 
erable  piece  of  business,  and  the  real  es¬ 
tate  man,  worse,  if  anything,  than  the 
lawyer,  because  of  a  low-down  craven 
disposition  to  want  to  make  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  misfortune  of  the  old 
people.  There  used  to  be  a  certain  per¬ 
suasion,  and  you  could  recognize  them  by 
their  names,  whose  education  took  them 
away  from  honest  labor,  who  were  on  the 
lookout  for  any  crooked  game  by  which 
they  could  eke  out  a  living  without  work¬ 
ing.  Of  late  we  have  not  seen  as  many 
of  the  names  of  the  characters  referred  to 
above,  as  formerly  in  your  “Publishers 
Desk.”  Perhaps  they  are  lying  low  for 
what  they  think  will  sooner  or  later 
be  the  biggest  crooked  games  the  country 
has  ever  heard  of.  M-  T* 


Moving  from  West  to  East 

I  am  a  native  of  New  York  State,  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm.  I  .0,arn<»0o  An/f 
to  Montana  eight  years  ago  with  $8,000. 
to  get  rich  quick,  grain  raising.  We  had 
good  luck  the  first  three  years,  as  we  got 
hailed  out  completely,  and  these  three 
last  years  we  have  not  seen  hardly  a 
drop  of  rain.  The  result  is  that  hundreds 
of  farmers  here  are  completely  broke 
Can  I  find  anv  farmer  who  would  want 
to  lease  his  place  for  a  term  of  years, 
equipped  with  stock,  or  some  widow  or 
widower  who  would  want  to  hire  by  the 
year?  I  am  48  years  of  age  and  perfectly 
healthv ;  never  was  sick.  Am  of  Amer¬ 
ican  birth;  parents  came  here  from  Nor¬ 
way.  I  claim  to  understand  agriculture 
and  stock  raising.  H.  J.  II. 

Montant. 

We  get  an  increasing  number  of  letters 
from  Western  people  who  want  to  move 
hack  East.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 


belief  that  during  the  next  25  years  or 
more  the  strip  of  country  along  the  upper 
Atlantic  coast  will  enjoy  great  prosperity. 
There  will  evidently  be  a  heavy  import 
and  export  trade,  and  manufacturing 
towns  will  prosper.  Farming  is  expected 
to  feel  the  effect  of  this,  not  only  through 
increased  demand  for  farm  prorducts,  but 
through  better  markets  and  more  efficient 
transportation.  Our  roads  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  trucks  will  be  used  in  the 
future  to  an  extent  now  hardly  dreamed 
of.  Some  of  the  Western  men  realize 
this  and  would  like  to  locate  here.  Men 
who  have  been  trained  for  farm  work 
ought  to  find  such  places  as  this  man 
speaks  of,  and  we  think  that  in  the  future 
something  of  this  plan  will  help  solve  the 
labor  question.  But  this  is  no  job  for  the 
city  clerk  or  mechanic  without  experience 
on  a  farm.  For  them  to  attempt  such  a 
job  would  usually  be  only  an  invitation 
to  failure. 


A  Civil  War  Prisoner  Makes  Good 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  20  or 
more  years,  and  I  take  three  others;  they 
are  all  good.  I  love  the  editor  of  this 
paper  for  temperate  advice.  I  have 
worked  hard  all  iny  life,  and  cannot 
recollect  when  daylight  caught  me  in  bed. 
I  left  Elmira  Prison  Camp  June  30,  1865, 
with  one  nickel,  and  now  have  735  acres 
of  good  limestone  land,  all  paid  for,  all 
improved,  five  good  dwelling  houses  and 
four  barns,  four  silos  and  well  fenced.  I 
owe  nobody  and  have  $5,000  in  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  I  am  not  telling  this  to 
brag,  but  to  show  what  can  be  done  bv 
industry  and  economy. 

TT  JOHN  C.  RUTHERFORD. 

v lrginia. 


Forty  Acres  and  Liberty 

There  were  nearly  60  calls  for  that  40- 
acre  farm  in  New  Jersey  mentioned  on 
page  1666.  We  tried  the  experiment  to 
see  if  there  are  really  any  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  interested  in  such  a  plan. 
Evidently  there  are  many  of  them,  but. 
comparatively  few  have  any  exact  idea  of 
what  the  life  will  bo.  The  letters  cov¬ 
ered  many  lines  of  life  and  ambition,  and 
included  women  who  have  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  farmers.  Some  of  the  letters  were 
evidently  written  out  of  curiosity.  There 
being  only  one  farm,  of  course,  all  could 
not  be  satisfied,  and  it  finally  came  down 
to  the  exercise  of  pretty  nice  judgment 
between  half  a  dozen  “prospects.”  One 
thing  seems  to  be  clear :  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  want  to  go  “back  to  the 
land.”  Some  of  them  are  evidently  not 
well  qualified  for  the  job — but  they  want 
to  go !  There  are  also  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  places  which  they  will  rent 
or  put  on  a  snare  basis,  if  they  can  find 
sensible  and  efficient  people  who  mean 
business.  We  believe  that  TnE  R.  N.-Y. 
can  find  among  its  big  family  sale  for  any 
article  of  reasonable  value;  or  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  arrangement  between  any  honest 
worker  and  reasonable  employer! 


A  Mechanic  Wants  to  Go  Back 

I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  since  I 
was  the  boy  and  the  hired  man.  I  have 
been  a  mechanic  in  the  city  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  want  to  go  back,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  I  was  raised  in 
the  Berkshires,  and  like  general  farming. 
I  have  been  studying  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
learn  where  and  how  to  go  about  it,  and 
what  to  get  into.  I  am  all  mixed ;  your 
paper  seems  to  discourage.  There  are 
more  kicks  than  helps.  My  father  got 
along,  and  I  don’t  believe  it  is  as  bad  as 
you  say.  Anyway,  I  am  tired  of  the  fac¬ 
tory-  E.  A.  A. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  writer  of  this  has  been 
“ba'ck-to-the-laud”  three  times  himself, 
and  has  watched  the  operations  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  baek-to-the-landers.  lie 
ought  to  know  something  about  it,  and 
could,  if  need  be,  tell  some  strange  tales. 
We  do  discourage  some  cases  and  try  to 
encourage  others,  for  back-to-the-landing 
is  not  like  making  a  trip  to  Europe.  It  is 
a  solemn  business  to  risk  your  chances  for 
a  home,  and  it  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  man  and  the  persistence  and  pluck 
of  the  women  folks.  You  will  find  all 
sides  frankly  given  in  this  department. 


Back-to-the-Landers 

I  wish  to  ask  your  help  about  locating 
a  farm  in  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  as  near 
Loon  Lake  as  possible,  or  between  Loon 
Lake  and  Malone.  Do  you  think  one 
could  make  a  business  of  poultry  and  pigs, 
and  be  able  to  grow  what  crops  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  in  Franklin  County? 

New  York  City.  f.  r. 

That  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  letters 
we  have  from  would-be  baek-to-the- 
landers.  You  should  write  to  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Ageut  at  Malone.  Of 
course  we  do  not  kuowf  why  you  particu¬ 
larly  desire  to  locate  in  that  far  northern 
county.  From  choice  we  should  go  further 
south  to  raise  pigs  and  poultry,  but  you 
may  have  some  reason  for  going  north. 
Unless  you  have  ample  capital  and  some 
experience  we  think  the  chances  would 
he  against  you. 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Correct 

TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 

How  to  road  thm  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  tractor  indicates  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 


Only  One  oil  can 
be  Best  for  your  tractor 
or  automobile 

Are  you  using  it? 


« 
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B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

■r  (Modfl  45) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

••  •  15). 

. 

BB 

A 

(Minor*  .  ,.  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

.. 

K  C  Prairie  Dog . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

u 

A 

B 

A 

BB 

BB 

B 

A 

Liberty . . . 

R 

A 

B 

A 

Light  foot  . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Minneapolis  .  . . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

3 

A 

BB 

BB 

BB 

1311 

A 

,T  (8-16)  (I  H.  Co.)... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moline  Universal.  % . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

National . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

’  II 

Ncvrralip  . 

B 

A 

-  (3011) . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BB 

A 

'*  (30-18,  10-5) . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

New  . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Nibon 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Oil  Pull  (14-28, 10-20)  (Rum eh 

Co.)  . 

BB 

A 

”  **  (20-40)  (Rumely  Co.) 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

’  (13-20. 15-30)  (Rumely 

Co) . 

11 B 

A 

**  "  (Rumely  Co.)v . 

11 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

8 

A 

Parrett  .  . . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

1311 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pioneer . , . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

U 

A 

B  B 

UH 

A 

Plow  Man  . . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

...J 

B 

A 

Roytr  . . . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

"  (810) . 

nn 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Rq«e!l  . . . ' 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Aro 

(Giant) . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Are 

Sandusky  .  . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Tuan  (t  H.  Co) . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Townsend...  . 

B 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

BB 

Trundaar . .  . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Twin  City . . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

•  (Model  15) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1  (Model  16). 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

••  (Model  13-30) . 

DU- 

A 

Velie . 

11 

A 

A 

A 

Wallis  Cub  . 

B 

BB 

B 

BU 

A 

A 

*'  (Junior). .  . .. .  . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Waterloo  Boy . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

11 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

Wisconsin  . . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BU 

A 

.... 

•»  — 

.. 

T  is  cheaper  to  wear  out  oil 
than  machinery” — is  an 
axiom  among  automotive  en¬ 
gineers.  For  this  purpose  the 
best  oil  is  the  cheapest.  Only 
by  using  the  correct  oil  can  you 
be  certain  that  your  machinery 
isnotgetting  unnecessary  wear. 

Tractor  manufacturers  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers  are 
recommending  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloils  for  use  in  their  tractors. 
In  many  cases  the  tractors 
carry  a  plate  recommending 
the  use  of  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  specified  by 
the  Chart  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions.  And  in  some  cases  a 
supply  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
of  the  correct  grade  is  packed 
with  the  tractor  when  it  leaves 
the  factory. 

These  manufac¬ 
turers  want  you  to 
get  engine  results. 

They  know  th 


by  using  the  correct  grade  or 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  you  will. 

The  same  reasoning  applies 
with  equal  force  to  your  auto¬ 
mobile.  Oil  which  breaks 
down  under  the  intense  heat 
of  service,  and  whose  body 
does  not  provide  a  proper 
seal  for  your  piston  rings,  will 
not  protect  your  engine  from 
the  costly  wear  that  shortens 
its  life  and  curtails  its  effici¬ 
ency.  In  other  words,  such 
an  oil  does  not  give  engine 
results. 

The  charts  shown  here 
specify  the  correct  grades  ot 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  your 
automobile  and  your  tractor. 
These  Charts  are  recognized 
the  world  over  as 
authoritative 
guides  to  scientific 
lubrication.  Make 
them  your  guides. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer, 
it  is  safer  to  purchase  in  original  packages. 
Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Branches:  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 


The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils, 
for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B”  , 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample  “A”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A.”  “Arc”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic,  etc.  The  recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
This  chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 


AUTOMOBILES 

|  Summer 

O 

e 

# 

0 

e 

E 

a 

UJ 

0 

5 

s 

Summer 

Wimer 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

V 

2 

'i 

Alien  . 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Auburn  (6  cyi.) . . 

\rc. 

\rc 

\rc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A- 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  (6-39B)(Teetor-H) 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Are. 

A’ 

A 

,,.r 

Buick . 

Cadillac  (8  cyl.) . 

\rc. 

A. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

-A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Vc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cast _ . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler  Six...* . 

Chevrolet . ...... 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are. 

**  (S  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

M  (8  cyl.).... 

Dart . 

“  (Model  C) . 

"  (a  and  3#  ton). . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

*  A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Are. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

E 

E. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

\rc 

A 

Are. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Are. 

-  (Mod.  S-X).... 

A 

Arc. 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Fiat . 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

£ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

rA 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

\re. 

M  Com’l . 

Arc 

Vrc 

“  "  (Model  13) 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are: 

14  Super  Six. . . . 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Kelly  Springfield . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Kmd  Kar . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A- 

•*  “  (ixcyl.)T.. 

Lexington . 

4 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

-Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Are. 

.Are. 

K  -  (Mod.M) 
“  "  (Mod  .MW) 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

...: 

A 

E 

A 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Madison . 

••  (3  cyl.) . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Art. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Mercer . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Are. 

Mitchell  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Art. 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Monroe  . 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

E 

E 

A 

Arc. 

.  ■ 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Are. 

A  -v 

A 

“  (Mod.  671) 

“  (Quad) . 

r 

A  I  A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

'a' 

Art 

A 

Axe. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oakland . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Are. 

Oldimobdc  ^4  cyl.) . 

(6  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc! 

A 

Arc. 

A 

.Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Are. 

Ait. 

Overland . . 

Arc_ 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc . 
A 

•Are. 

Are. 

,J  (ticyl.) . 

“  Commercial... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

T 

A 

A 

A 

(6  cyl.) . 

**  (6-36) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A,c. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Are. 

Art. 

*•  (6.38.39L  .. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

■Paige  (Com!) . 

Paterson . 

Arc 

Arc 

[Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 

Arc 

Arc.  lArc. 
Arc.  Are. 

*•  (8  cyl.)  .. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow . 

**  11  Coral..... 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

.Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

W 

Ait. 

Are. 

Arc 

Arc 

Ate 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

•y  (8  cyl.).... 

* 

A 

Arc 

Are. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

.Arc 

A 

Are. 

A 

E 

A 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E' 

E 

E 

E 

E 

s 

Scldcn  . . 

Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

.  Arc 

Arc 

Are. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

U 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

.  .Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Are. 

“  (0  cyl.) . 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are 

Arc 

Ait. 

“  (2  Si  5«  ion).... 

A 

Westcott . 

White  . 

**  (Sixteen  Valve) . 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

B 

Arc 
Arc 
A 
.  Arc 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

.  Arc 
.  Arc 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

Ak 

Arc 

Arc 
.  Arc 

Ate. 

Art 

Willya-kmght . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

u 

A 

B 

A 

Willy*  Six . 

Wiotcn... 

lire 

JA re 

jArc 

.  An 

.[Arc 

•Urc 

.lArc 

.  Arc 

jArc 

Jaj*. 

MaHa8s«  v.'j 
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BUY 
YOUR 
HOME 

fromThisBook 

The  home  you  long  for  is  some¬ 
where  in  this  Bennett  Book — a 
most  modern,  comfortable  and  ar¬ 
tistic  home — one,  too,  that  you  can 
have  without  delay,  because  the 
Bennett  Plan  makes  it  available 
right  now  at  a  price  lower  than 
what  you  might  expect  to  pay. 

One  Recent  Saving 
$826.50  and  Weeks  of  Time” 

One  recent  Bennett  customer  writes : 

“The  best  price  here  was  over  $2200.00 
.  .  .  .and  your  complete  bill  was  $1373.- 
50,  to  say  nothing  of  weeks  and  weeks 
of  labor*  costs  for  your  ‘Ready-Cut’ 
saved  too.” 

Bennett  Economies  for  you  are  many 
the  architect’s  plan  free  of  charge,  waste 
abolished,  the  labor  cost  of  cutting  and 
fitting  eliminated,  no  extras,  quality  up 
to  highest  standards,  early  occupancy, 
and  so  on — altogether  effecting  a  genu¬ 
ine  saving  of  real  proportions. 


BENNETT  HOMES 

830  Main  Street,  North  Ton»wond»,N.Y. 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  FREE  Catalog  No.  83  of  BENNETT 
HOMES,  Better  Built  and  Ready  Cut,  to 

Name . . . 

Street . 

Town . State . 

■■■■ 


Conic  from  the  foremost  lumber  center  for 
economical  house  building — the  great  Tonn- 
wandas — where  the  choicest  lumber  is  avail¬ 
able  at  wholesale  prices;  where  giant  modern 
mill  equipment  almost  automatically  manu¬ 
factures  it  into  houses  of  a  liner  grade  for 
a  fraction  of  former  cost;  and  where  the 
timber  coming  in  and  lumber  going  out  is 
handled  in  large  lots  at  tremendous  saving. 
With  the  Bennett  plan  you  know  the  exact 
cost  before  you  start  to  build.  And,  al¬ 
though  you  save  hundreds  of  dollars,  you 
have  a  most  charming  home,  architecturally 
nnd  comfortably  a  masterpiece.  No  guess 
work — no  costly  experimenting — no  exas¬ 
perating  changes — just  the  home  you  want 
without  paying  the  present  high  building 
prices.  • 

More  Than 
Fifty  Fine  Designs 

One  glance  at  the  Bennett  Book  will 
show  you  the  character  and  beauty  of  Ben¬ 
nett  Homes.  Each  one  of  the  more  than 
fifty  striking  designs  shown  in  this  book  rep¬ 
resents  the  best  efforts  of  a  board  of  designers. 
Each  house  has  been  approved  for  comfort, 
ready  heating,  economical  plumbing  and  con¬ 
venient  housekeeping,  as  well  as  economical 
building  and  artistic  finishing.  The  bunt-in 
conveniences  mean  savings  not  to  he  over¬ 
looked  in  furnishing  your  home.  When  you 
read  this  book  you'll  understand  why  llies  > 
houses  are  better  designed,  better  built, 
a  id  why  we  can  make  prompt  shipments 
by  main  line  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Use  the  Coupon 
To  Get  This  Book 

Bet  us  send  you  the  Bennett  Book  show¬ 
ing  more  than  fifty  fine  Bennett  Home,, 
photographically  reproduced  as  they 
appear  in  actual  use.  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  why  such  savings  are  possible 
when  you  read  this  helpful  hook — 
the  coupon  brings  it — fill  in  and 
mail  it  now. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  C#.,  Inc. 

Maker,  of  BENNETT  HOMES 
830  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Transplanting  Mature  Grapevines 

In  my  yard  I  have  a  grapevine  which, 
I  think,  is  about  eight  years  old — prob¬ 
ably  10  years.  It  bears  very  well  and 
fruit,  is  good  and  healthy.  The  present 
arbor  has  rotted  away,  and  I  shall  build 
a  new  one,  and  want  to  enlarge  it,  as  I 
believe  I  have  too  many  sturdy  growths 
all  too  close  together  at  present  time. 
The  present  vine  looks  as  in  the  cut.  All 
stalks  are  sturdy,  and  have  grown  to  the 
top  of  trellis.  I  wish  to  lengthen  this 
and  double  it,  too.  with  a  top  trellis.  How 
far  back  could  these  be  safely  pruned? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  move  or  transfer 
two  of  the  vines?  S.  s. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

It  is  rarely  advisable  to  transplant  a 
large  grapevine,  although  it  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  done.  As  only  three  years  arc 


had  but  mediocre  results  in  transplanting 
vines  over  two  years  of  age. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Planting  Asparagus  in  Young  Orchards 

One  of  our  readers  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  wants  to  know  if  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  plant  green  asparagus  as  an  inter¬ 
crop  for  orchards.  He  will  set  out  an 
orchard  of  Stay  man  apples,  40  ft.  apart, 
with  Wealthy  as  fillers.  Would  he  be 
justified  in  setting  these  trees  so  that 
they  would  stand  20  ft.  apart,  and  then 
planting  asparagus  between  the  tree  rows, 
say  three  rows  of  asparagus  5  ft.  apart? 

The  question  of  planting  asparagus  as 
an  intercrop  in  an  apple  orchard,  even 
though  both  trees  and  asparagus  are 
planted  the  same  season,  is  a  question  I 


A  Crowded 


required  to  bring  a  one-year  nursery  plant 
to  the  bearing  period,  there  is  not  much 
gain  in  moving  an  old  root  with  its  trunk 
and  arms.  If  the  undertaking  is  made  it 
is  necessary’  to  cut  back  the  roots  se¬ 
verely,  as  well  as  the  top,  so  that  the 
proper  balance  between  these  parts  is 
maintained.  When  this  is  done,  I  do  not 
consider  the  vine  as  the  equal  of  a  good 
No.  1  one-year  plant  from  (he  nursery. 

There  are  one  or  more  methods  by 
which  new  plants  worth  while  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  parent  plant.  First,  as 
S.  1).  wishes  to  lengthen  his  trellis,  it  is 
understood  that  the  vines  are  to  be  placed 
co  as  to  occupy  it.  All  stalks  from  the 
vine  should  be  cut  away  some  time  during 
the  Winter,  but  one  and  henceforth  no 
others  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  From 
this  stalk  it  is  apparent  that  there  have 
grown  several  canes  the  past  season  as 
i he  vines  are  reported  in  good  vigor.  A 
good,  well-ripened  cane  of  good  length  is 
selected,  one  that  grows  from  the  trunk 
nerhaps  IS  inches  above  the  ground  level. 
This  is  carried  along  the  general  direction 
of  the  trellis,  and  at  the  proper  distance 
from  old  trunk  a  portion  of  it  is  buried 
in  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  5  to  7  ins.  This 
buried  portion  is  held  under  the  soil  by 
stakes  driven  so  that  they  cross  the  cane, 
and  with  it  beneath.  Two  or  three  buds 
of  the  cane  are  allowed  to  project  above 
the  ground  level.  This  cane  the  coming 
season  will  strike  root  in  its  buried  por¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  same  time  the  parent  vine 
will  furnish  much  of  its  plant  food.  After 
the  second  year  the  cane  is  severed  just 
beneath  the  soil  level,  and  henceforth  the 
new  vine  elaborates  its  own  plant  food. 
Vines  may  be  established  by  this  method 
on  soils  so  poor  that  a  nursery-grown 
vine  cannot  make  a  start.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  old  center  vine  can  be  cut 
entirely  away  and  a  layer  run  to  take  its 
place,  while  each  vine  on  the  border  can 
be  made  to  produce  another  vine  by  layer¬ 
ing  from  adjacent  vines.  If  several 
plants  are  desired  from  this  parent,  the 
layer  or  cane  is  covered  for  a  large  part 
of  its  length,  leaving  the  tip  uncovered. 
As  a  rule  roots  will  strike*  from  each  node 
or  joint,  and  if  one  is  in  a  hurry  they 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  parent  vine 
the  Fall  after  the  layering  is  done.  From 
each  node  a  shoot  will  likewise  have 
grown,  so  that  in  general  each  joint  gives 
a  complete  plant.  Better  vines  are  ob¬ 
tained,  however,  by  allowing  the  cane  to 
remain  attached  during  two  growing  sea¬ 
sons. 

If  the  transplanting  of  the  entire  stalk 
and  root  is  undertaken,  it  should  be  done 
during  the  dormant  season,  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  accomplish  the  renewing  by 
the  methods  lien  in  nutlilUaL — Wu__kuAUi. 


Grape  Trellis 

do  not  believe  many  growers  will  agree  on, 
and  probably  all  are  correct  from  their 
personal  viewpoint.  There  are  so  many 
factors  entering  this  discussion  that  it 
leaves  room  for  strong  argument.  The 
type  of  soil,  the  depth  of  soil,  potential 
fertility,  humus  content,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  man  behind  the  job,  must  be 
considered.  If  a  good  orchardist,  together 
with  a  good  asparagus  grower,  and  he  a 
good  feeder  and  clean  tiller,  wanted  to 
try  thi6  scheme  on  good  strong  soil.  I 
would  say  it  would  succeed  for  seven  or 
eight  years — not  longer.  Where  are  we 
to  find  that  combination  in  one  man  many 
times  duplicated?  On  light,  thin,  sandy 
land  I  would  not  like  to  try  it  with  any 
hope  of  a  large  reward.  While  both  crops 
are  young  no  harm  is  done,  because  the 
root  systems  are  not  fully  developed,  hut 
by  the  time  the  root  systems  are  quite 
fully  developed,  say  at  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  the  whole  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
more  feet  is  all  filled  wfith  roots,  vying 
with  each  other  for  food  and  water.  One 
or  the  other  must  suffer.  The  asparagus 
is  a  very  heavy  feeder ;  few  grounds  feed 
liberally  enough  for  maximum  results 
when  planted  alone.  What  then  must  he 
the  effect  when  left  in  a  young  orchard  till 
12  or  15  years  of  age?  c.  c.  hulsaht. 

New  Jersey. 

My  objection  to  a  crop  like  asparagus 
in  an  apple  orchard  would  be  that  it  is  a 
crop  which  for  the  best  results  should  he 
cultivated  clean  and  fertilized  all  through 
the  late  Summer  in  order  to  get  strong 
crowns  for  the  next  season’s  cutting.  The 
apple  trees  naturally  complete  their 
growth  in  July,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
season  should  be  devoted  to  the  maturity 
of  the  season’s  growth  and  fertilization, 
and  clean  cultivation  late  in  the  season 
might  interfere  with  this,  while  it  would 
be  needed  for  success  with  the  asparagus. 
I  think  that  after  July  the  ground  should 
be  growing  a  Winter  cover  of  clover.  Ex¬ 
citing  a  late  growth  will  damage  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 

A  new  asparagus  field  usually  begins 
bearing  the  third  Spring  after  it  is  set. 
The  yield  increases  until  the  seventh  sea¬ 
son.  Then  maximum  production  is  main¬ 
tained  until  the  twelfth  season,  after 
which  the  yield  and  quality  each  season 
gradually  decreases  until  the  bed  is  ‘‘run 
out.”  Young  apple  trees,  especially  of 
the  Wealthy  and  Stayman  varieties,  set 
20  ft.  apart  each  way,  will  shade  the  soil 
and  rob  it  of  its  moisture  and  plant  food 
four  years  after  the  young  trees  are  set. 
In  seven  years  or  less  profitable  apple 
crops  should  be  produced.  Therefore^  an 
asparagus  intercrop  set  at  the  same  time 
the  orchard  is  set  would  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Excellent  intercrops  for  newly- 
set  orchards  are  late-crop  potatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  etc.  At  all 
times  an  exhaustive  early  crop  should  be 
avoided.  A  quick  growth  of  the  young 
trees  should  have  first  consideration,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
It  may  interest  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  know  that  it  is  a  very  excellent  prac¬ 
tice  to  plant  a  declining  asparagus  bed  to 
fruit  trees  three  or  four  years  before  the 
old  bed  is  to  be  plowed  up.  Then  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  large  enough  to  require 
all  the  space,  the  rows  of  asparagus  near¬ 
est  the  trees  can  be  killed  simply  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  harvest,  the  asparagus  shoots  as 
long  as  any  appear.  K.  w.  de  baun. 
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Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Company 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

‘‘The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ’ 


Your  feet  feel  good  when  you 
walk  out  of  the  store  in  Rubber 
Boots  bearing  the  Red  Ball  Trade 
Mark. 


They  feel  just  as  good  when 
you’ve  worn  the  boots  a  week, 
or  a  month.  For  all  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear  is  made  on 
natural,  foot-shaped  lasts. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when 
you  buy  Rubber  Footwear.  On 
the  heel  or  arch  of  every  piece 
of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear,  also  on  the  knee  of  every 
“Ball-Band”  Boot.  It  means 
More  Days  Wear. 

Sixty  thousand  dealers  sell 
“Ball-Band” — more  than  ten 
million  satisfied  wearers  testify 
to  its  high  quality. 

“Ball-Band”  Light  Weight 
Rubbers  are  shapely,  well-fitting, 
keep  feet  dry,  save  expensive 
shoes. 

Our  illustrated  booklet,  “More  ! 
Days  Wear, ’’shows  our  complete 
line  of  Rubber  and  Woolen  Foot¬ 
wear,  with  full  descriptions.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 
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January  17,  1920 


As  the  New  England  Homestead  of  Dec. 

1 3th  says: 

1  “Remember  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  a  dollar 
intelligently  invested  in  plant  food  would  return  as  much  to 
the  farmer.  The  increased  fertilizer  cost,  as  reflected  in 
terms  of  the  money  it  will  put  back  into  farmer  pockets, 
shows  plant  food  actually  cheaper  than  before  the  war.”  .  . 

“It  is  a  sound  proposition  for  farmers  to  use  more  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  1920  than  ever  before;  this,  of  course,  in  high  grade  ; 
brands  selected  wisely  for  the  purpose  they  are  to  be  used.” 
SEND  FOR  OUR  1920  YEAR  BOOK 
Ask  for  the  Agency  for  your  Town 


A  Lister  Crop  of  Oats 

Listers  Fertilizers 

Pay  Better  Now 
Than  Ever  Before 


LISTERS 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO, 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Portland,  Me.,  Rochester  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


1 

of  a 

You  might  be  getting  every  year  a  half  peck  of 
wheat,  3  pecks  of  potatoes  or  5  quarts  of  corn. 
No  matter  how  green,  tough,  hard,  big  or  deep- 
rooted  the  stumps  may  be,  you  can  get  them  out 
quickly  and  cheaply  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


"We  blew  out  bie  oak  stumps  easily  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.” 
■writes  Garacovc  Farm,  North  East,  Md. 

"I  blasted  the  stumps  on  160  acres  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  The 
largest  stumps  were  split  to  pieces  easily,”  writes  Fred  Lauehlin, 
Foster.  Mo. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas  Farm  Powder  when 
you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  etc.  Our 
120-page  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,”  will  tell  you  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  do  the  blasting.  You  will  find 
the  book  worth  dollars  to  you.  But  the  coupon 
or  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  now — before 
you  forget. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pealcis  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 
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ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  "Belter  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder.”  I  am  interested  in 
<  xplosives  for  the  purpose  belore  which 
1  mark  “X.” 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  RN — 5 


Name- 


|^^ddresa  _ 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Insects  Pests 


The  Wheat-straw  Mit©  Attacking  Man 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “sticks”  in  wheat?  “Sticks”  is 
what  the  farmers  call  them  up  here ;  they 
are  small  insects,  so  small  we  very  seldom 
see  them,  hut  we  often  feel  them  when 
hauling  in  a  stack  of  wheat.  They  attack 
us  so  badly  that  we  are  afraid  to  thrash 
for  a  few  days.  We  cannot  sleep  the  first 
night  at  least ;  the  spots  they  leave  on 
our  bodies  resemble  mosquito  bites.  Can 
you  advise  me  of  something  that  we  may 
be  able  to  rub  on  our  bodies  and  eyelids, 
as  they  seem  to  go  to  the  eyes  first? 

Stockton,  N.  J.  w.  L. 

When  I  read  the  foregoing  letter  the 
words  of  the  Athenians  to  Paul  when 
they  first  heard  him  expound  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  “For  thou  bringest 
certain  strange  things  to  our  ears,”  came 
forcibly  to  mind.  Surely  human  beings 
are  subject  to  strange  maladies  and  to 
the  attacks  of  mysterious  beasties.  The 
Jersey  mosquito  and  its  bite  seem  to  be 
outdone  by  this  small  and  somewhat 
mysterious  pest,  the  “sticker”  that 
sticks.  However,  let’s  be  fair  to  the 
Jerseyites,  for  the  trouble  to  which  this 
letter  refers  was  very  prevalent  in  Ohio 
in  1908  and  1909,  when  harvest  hands, 
thrashermen,  workers  in  potteries  and 
other  laborers  who  handled  wheat  straw 
in  that  State  suffered  greatly.  In  1909 
also  an  outbreak  of  the  same  trouble 
took  place  among  some  sailors  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  yacht  anchored  in  the  Delaware 
River  in  Philadelphia.  An  investigation 
of  this  case  showed  that  these  sailors 
slept  on  mattresses  filled  with  straw  ob¬ 
tained  from  New  Jersey  and  Indiana. 
And  now  let’s  see  what  caused  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  how  curiously  one  thing  in  nature 
leads  to  another  and  how  one  thing  de¬ 
pends  upon  another. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  stems 
of  wheat  in  the  field  are  subject  to  attack 
by  an  insect  known  as  the  “joint-worm.” 
This  is  a  small  wasp-like  insect  that  lavs 
its  eggs  in  the  wheat  stem,  and  the  larva 
or  “worm”  lives  in  the  straw  near  a 
joint,  and  causes  an  enlargement  and 
weakening  of  the  straw,  so  that  an  im¬ 
perfect  head  is  produced  and  the  grains 
remain  small  and  shriveled.  The  joint- 
worm  is  a  serious  enemy  of  wheat.  But 
like  most  other  animals  in  the  world  the 
joint-worm  has  its  troubles  too,  for  it 
is  attacked  by  multitudes  of  small  mites 
which  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  The  mite  is  a  curious  looking  crea¬ 
ture  when  seen  under  the  microscope.  It 
has  four  pairs  of  hairy  legs  and  a  most 
efficient  beak  for  puncturing  or  “sticking” 
the  skin  and  sucking  out  the  juices  of 
the  ill-fated  joint-worm.  Although  this 
mite  has  never  been  given  a  common  name 
we  might  very  well  call  it  the  wheat- 
straw  mite.  Its  scientific  name,  Pedicu- 
loides  ventricosus,  is  certainly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mite.  The 
joint-worm  is  more  prevalent  in  the  States 
of  the  Middle  West  than  in  the  East. 
In  New  Jersey  there  is  another  insect, 
the  Angumois  grain  moth,  that  is  a  pest 
of  wheat  and  in  former  years,  at  least, 
the  wheat-straw  mites,  when  they  occurred 
in  New  Jersey,  were  found  living  on  the 
small  caterpillars  of  this  motli.  The 
mites  seem  to  thrive  just  as  well  on  one 
insect  as  the  other,  so  that  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  which  pest  is  present  on  the  wheat. 
In  cither  case  the  tiny  mites  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  in  enormous  numbers,  and  when 
man  comes  on  the  scene  to  cut,  stack  and 
thrash  the  wheat  the  mites  transfer  their 
attention  from  the  joint-worms  and  grain 
moth  to  him;  and  all  account  agree  in 
saying  that  they  are  able  to  make  life 
mighty  miserable  for  this  two-lejged,  up¬ 
standing  interloper.  It’s  a  fim  instance 
of  the  close  inter-relationships  of  animals 
and  plants  and  the  incidental  effect  upon 
man. 

The  presence  of  the  mites  on  the  human 
skin  causes  a  severe  eruption  or  as  phy¬ 
sicians  call  it,  dermatitis,  that  may  cover 
the  neck,  chest,  arms,  back  and  legs.  The 
eruption  consists  of  red  inflamed  spots 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  finger 
nail.  Itching  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  trouble,  which  becomes  especially 
intense  at  night.  In  some  cases  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  individual  rises,  while  iu 
other  cases  headache,  nausea,  and  a  mild 
for  of  diarrhcea  may  develop. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
this  small  mite  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 


joint-worms  and  the  Angou  <  is  .'rain 
moth  could  be  kept  out  of  the  fields  of 
wheat  the  mites  could  not  exist,  for  they 
would  find  no  food  to  live  upon.  Iu  the 
East,  where  the  grain  moth  is  present, 
it  was  found  that  if  the  grain  was 
thrashed  direct  from  the  shock  and  not 
stacked  or  put  in  the  barn  there  would  he 
very  few  of  the  grain  moths  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  mites. 

Where  the  mites  are  already  present, 
however,  different  treatment  is  needed. 
Goldberger,  a  physician,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  cases  of  in¬ 
festation  by  this  mite,  suggests  that  farm 
laborers  who  must  work  with  infested 
wheat  might  protect  themselves  by  anoint¬ 
ing  the  body  freely  with  some  agreeable 
oil  or  grease.  Probably  vaseline  or  zinc 
oxide  ointment  would  serve  as  well  as 
anything.  Flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled 
or  dusted  freely  on  the  body  beneath  the 
clothing,  especially  inside  of  the  stockings, 
might  aid  greatly  in  keeping  the  mites 
from  crawling  on  to  the  person.  At  least 
this  method  has  proved  very  effective  in 
case  of  the  redbuge  or  chiggers,  which  are 
also  mites  that  pester  some  people  very 
much.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

— . - 

The  Curculio  Can  Fly 

Is  the  curculio  which  stings  the  apples 
and  makes  them  knotty  a  flying  insect,  or 
does  it  crawl  up  the  trunk?  I  shall  have 
to  hand  my  trees  with  tanglefoot  next 
year  for  protection  against  the  gypsy 
moth,  and  wonder  if  it  will  also  keep  off 
the  curculio.  A.  N.  s. 

Unfortunately,  the  plum  curculio  has 
very  well-developed  wings,  four  of  them, 
and  can  fly  wherever  it  listeth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  comes  out  of  its  Winter 
hiding-place  in  the  Spring  and  flies  to  the 
apple  trees  about  the  time  the  buds  open, 
where  it  feeds  sparingly  for  a  time  on 
the  blossoms  and  tender  leaves.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  well  set  it  begins  to  feed 
on  the  young  apples,  and  to  “sting”  them 
by  depositing  eggs  beneath  the  skin.  It 
cannot ,  therefore,  6c  controlled  6 ij  band¬ 
ing,  hut  must  be  controlled  by  thorouL  - 
spraying. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  curculio  and 
the  gypsy  moth  cannot  be  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  at  the  same  time  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  poison  sprays.  In  fact  the  control 
of  the  gypsy  moth  in  orchards  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  difficult  matter.  The  eggs 
of  the  moth  are  laid  in  July  and  August 
in  light-brown  masses  about  one  inch 
long  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches.  They  do  not  hatch  until  the 
next  Spring  and  consequently  can  easily 
he  found  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  at 
any  time  after  the  leaves  drop.  At  this 
time  the  eggs  can  he  killed  by  soaking 
the  masses  with  coal-tar  creosote  to 
which  a  little  lampblack  has  been  added 
to  mark  the  treated  egg-clusters  so  that 
they  need  not  be  gone  over  again.  The 
creosote  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  to 
reach  distant  egg-masses  the  brush  may 
be  tied  to  a  pole.  This  work  may  be  done 
at  any  time  between  September  and  the 
following  April,  and  if  the  trees  are 
thoroughly  pruned  in  the  Fall  and  the 
removed  branches  burned  the  work  of 
coating  the  egg-masses  will  be  made  much 
easier  and  simpler. 

In  the  Spring,  however,  if  some  eggs 
have  been  missed  and  the  caterpillars  ap¬ 
pear,  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  (paste) 
3  or  4  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  soon 
after  the  eggs  hatch,  and  while  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  small,  because  they  are  hard 
to  kill  when  large.  In  general  this  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  just  before  the 
blossoms  open  and  while  they  are  pink 
in  color.  This  is  known  to  orchardists 
as  the  “pink  spray.”  Then  after  the 
blossoms  fall  another  application  should 
be  made,  using  about  3  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  (paste)  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  the  chief  codling  moth  spray. 
Finally  a  third  application  of  the  poison. 
21/4  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  should  be 
made  three  weeks  later. 

This  schedule  of  spraying  is  the  very 
best  for  an  apple  orchard,  and  it  will  con¬ 
trol  the  gypsy  moth,  the  curculio,  the 
codling  moth,  the  cigar-case  and  pistol- 
case  bearers,  the  bud  moth  and  other 
biting  insects  that  occur  on  apples  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  glenn  w.  hekrick. 
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“There's  nothing  like  having 
a  good  warm  house ” 


Saves  Fuel  Money 

YOU  can  save  tuel  money  and  keep  warm,  too,  even 
on  bleak,  gray,  wintry  days.  You  can  know  the 
happiness  of  stepping  from  a  blustering  snow-storm 
into  a  warm,  comfortable  house.  Why,  the  good¬ 
feeling  heat  from  an  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  just 
comes  right  out  to  the  door  and  welcomes  you. 

Even  on  days  like  that,  the  Andes  System  One  Pipe 
Furnace  saves  money  for  you.  It  has  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  it  cuts  down  the  amount  of  fuel  you  burn 
from  one-third  to  one-half.  That’s  a  mighty  fine  saving 
in  times  like  these. 

An  Andes  can  be  installed  in  your  house  in  one  day. 
There  are  no  pipes  to  put  in.  Consequently  you  save  the 
expense  and  confusion  of  tearing  open  walls  and  floors. 
The  Andes  needs  only  one  register  in  the  first  floor. 

We  guarantee  the  Andes  because  we  know  so  well 
what  it  will  do.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  it  will  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  will 
be  refunded. 

Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
this  splendid  furnace,  we  have  prepared  an  illustrated 
booklet  that  we  will  gladly  send  you,  free.  If  you  are 
at  all  interested  in  saving  fuel  money,  send  for  it  today. 
Use  the  coupon  below.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  you  have 
to  buy. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.  Inc. 


DEPT.  R 


GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

“ Better  Heating  for  Less  Money 


IHIIII1IIIIIIIM 


Gentlemen: — My  house 
is  hard  to  heat,  but  with 
the  Andes  One  Pipe  I 
find  it  properly  heated  all 
over.  The  Andes  is.  very 
economical  in  use  oi  coal. 
— Mrs.  Mary  War  man. 
Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  April  1, 
1919. 


Gentlemen: —  Your  Andes 
One  Pipe  Furnaces  have  cer¬ 
tainly  don*  the  trick.  I  used 
six  of  them  this  winter  and 
our  tenants  are  more  than 
pleased.  Several  neighbors  us¬ 
ing  hot  water  heat  had  freeze- 
ups  costing  over  5300.  We 
did  not  spend  a  nickel  for  Re¬ 
pairs  of  any  kind. — S.  Wi  :ss. 
Reading,  Pa.,  March  1,  lyl8. 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company.  Inc., 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  X.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — 

1  am  interested  in  saving  fuel  money.  Please  send  me 
your  free,  illustrated  booklet  called,  “Better  Heating  for 
Less  Money." 

Name  . 

Address  . 

State . . 
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Grape-Nuts 

supplies  what  many 
breakfast  cereals  lack 

—solid  nourishment  including 
the  vital  mineral  salts  so 
necessary  to  encourage 
normal  growth  in  children. 

4 

A  body-building  food 
that  tastes  real  good 

“ There  ’s  a  Reason  ” 


rfMM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orcliard  Toola 

Answer  the  fanners’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  >  n  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  ?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  2  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
iklel 


for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 


Bateman  M’f’gCo.,  60S  968  Grenlocb,  N.  J 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2ii S  W.  State  St., 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


“The  Old 
Stove  Master” 

S  I  ll  SAVE  You 

25%  to  60%  on  a 

Pipeless  Furnace! 

Because  I  build  them  myself.  You 
can’t  beat  the  price  of  the  man  who 
makes  the  goods,  Friend. 

Write  and  Get  My  Book,  FREE 

quoting  my  direct-to-yon-from-fac- 
tory  price.  Also  get  my  offer  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitch¬ 
en  Kabinets  and  Tables,  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Fireless  Cookers,  Cream 
Separators,  Sewing  Machines, 
Washing  Machines,  Indoor  Closets, 
Paints  and  Roofing.  I’ll  quote  easy 
terms,  give  you  an  unconditional 
guarantee  and  pay  the  freight. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910  . 
"The  Old  Stove  Master" 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr», 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&l&nvazoQ 


Trade  Marie 
Registered 


Direct  to  lira 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feed  lor  a  Bigger  Herd 

The  size  of  your  herd  is  not  limited  by  the  number 
of  acres  on  your  farm  but  largely  by  the  amount  of  feed 
that  those  acres  produce.  You  can  carry  more  live  stock 
by  growing  more  feed  to  the  acre.  The  right  fertilizers 
produce  more  feed,  which  increases  the  manure  supply 
to  be  returned  to  the  land  and  increase  its  crop-producing 
power. 

A  A  C-  Fertilizers 

Make  This  Possible 

They  are  specialized  fertilizers  that  help  to  produce  maximum 
yields.  They  are  made  to  suit  your  crops  and  farm  conditions; 
special  fertilizers  for  top-dressing  grass,  special  fertilizers  for  Corn, 
Oats  and  other  grain,  special  fertilizers  for  use  with  manure  or 
without. 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  can  help  you  to  select  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  best  suited  to  your  crops  and  your  own  farm  conditions. 
This  Bureau  has  made  fertilizer  tests  in  many  states.  It  is  under  the 
personal  charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  The  service  is  free. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  our  book,  "How  to  Make  Money  with 
Fertilizers .”  It  is  full  of  practical  fertilizer  information  and  contain* 

46  illustrations. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Charleston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbia 


Sales 

Offices 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  york 
Philade;  rriiA 
Savannah 
St.  Louis,  etc. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  mild  and  beautiful  Fall  weather 
has  been  followed  by  an  unusually  severe 
spell  of  cold  waves  in  December,  with 
light  snowfalls  which  disappeared  by  the 
last  of  the  month,  for  New  Year’s  Eve 
was  a  delightfully  warm  and  sunny  day. 
But  the  prospect  seems  to  be  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  of  more  than  usual  severity.  Years 
ago  I  knew  an  old  Scotch  gardener  who 
was  born  at  Abbotsford,  the  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  gardener,  who  had  been 
educated  by  the  baronet’s  sister,  and  could 
recite  many  of  Scott's  works  from  mem¬ 
ory,  who  was  a  great  weather  prophet. 
He  did  not  predict  by  goose  bone  or  the 
planets,  but  from  what  he  called  the  av¬ 
erage  of  experience.  lie  said  that  he 
could  almost  certainly  predict  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Winter  on  the  21st  of  De¬ 
cember.  He  claimed  that  a  long  series  of 
observations  had  taught  him  that  which 
ever  way  the  wind  blew  on  the  Winter 
solstice,  that  would  be  the  prevailing 
wind  of  the  Winter.  Here  on  the  21st  the 
wind  this  Fall  was  northwest  and  cold, 
and  according  to  the  Scotchman  we  are 
to  have  a  northwest  Winter.  But.  like 
other  weather  prophets,  the  old  man 
missed  it  as  often  as  he  was  correct.  My 
own  observation  has  been  that  an  early 
setting  in  of  cold  before  Christmas  is 
more  often  followed  by  an  average  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  than  by  unusually 
cold. 

But  the  December  cold  shows  its  effects. 
The  tops  of  the  onions  and  leeks  are 
scorched  more  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them  so  early,  and  the  spinach  leaves 
show  its  effect  quite  plainly.  Yet  the 
turnips  left  out  for  Spring  greens  seem 
all  right.  Last  Spring  I  let  a  small 
bunch  of  salsify  go  to  seed.  And  what 
a  lot  of  seed  they  do  make !  The  bloom 
in  the  morning  makes  a  brave  show,  but 
closes  by  mid-day.  The  heads  of  seed  are 
so  loose  that  many  seeds  get  scattered,  and 
though  other  crops  at  once  occupied  the 
land,  the  young  salsify  plants  are  now  as 
thick  as  wheat.  I  am  watching  fo  note 
whether  they  will  grow  any  during  the 
Winter  and  be  fit  to  cook  in  Spring.  The 
extreme  hardiness  of  the  plant  may  en¬ 
able  it  to  use  the  mild  spells,  but  I  am  not 
expecting  anything.  But  I  got  seed 
enough  for  my  garden  for  years  or  till 
they  are  worthless. 

One  of  the  greatest  bothers  in  a  gar¬ 
den  devoted  to  kitchen  vegetables,  %and 
hence  kept  heavily  fertilized,  is  to  keep 
grapevines  on  a  trellis  in  any  sort  of 
bounds.  The  outrageous  growth  of  the 
vines  in  such  fertile  soil  tends  to  wood 
rather  than  fruit,  and  the  closer  the 
pruning  the  more  rampaut  the  growth. 
Vines  on  an  arbor  in  the  backyard  are  far 
more  fruitful,  as  the  top-dressing  of  the 
lawn  grass  does  not  increase  the  nitrogen 
content  like  the  stable  manure  used  ou 
the  garden.  On  account  of  this  rampant 
growth  I  feel  inclined  every  Spring  to 
grub  out  vines  and  blackberry  plants  from 
the  garden.  The  blackberry  roots  run  out 
among  the  vegetables,  and  keep  one  al¬ 
ways  chopping  out  the  suckers.  Let  alone 
one  season  the  garden  would  soon  become 
a  bramble  jungle. 

Almost  daily  someone  is  asking  about 
the  kudzu  vine.  One  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  know  if  it  will 
stand  the  Winter  as  far  north  as  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  I  have  never  learned  how 
near  the  North  Pole  it  will  grow,  but  I 
think  that  it  will  stand  the  Winter  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  North  of 
Baltimore  it  will  probably  lose  the  entire 
top.  Here  it  kills  to  within  2  or  3  ft.  of 
the  ground.  In  Central  North  Carolina 
only  the  latest  green  shoots  get  hurt,  but 
when  killed  to  the  ground  it  grows  all  the 
stronger  the  next  season.  As  everyone 
traveling  down  through  Southern  Pied¬ 
mont  has  seen,  there  are  thousands  of  hill¬ 
sides  eroded  into  vast  gulleys,  and  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  for  any  cultivation.  There 
I  believe  is  a  place  for  the  kudzu.  Boot¬ 
ed  on'  these  hillsides  it  will  send  out  its 
runners  in  all  directions,  and  they  will 
root  in  the  gulleys  and  their  sides,  and 
help  to  catch  the  silt,  and  will  multiply 
till  the  hillside  is  matted  aud  eventually 
saved  if  the  entire  growth  is  left  for  a 
few  years.  After  the  plants  have  mat¬ 
ted  it  may  be  used  as  pasture,  and  a  herd 


would  have  to  eat  very  fast  to  get  ahead 
of  it  when  established  !  w.  F.  massey. 


Simple  Tree  Surgery 

A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  detailed  description  of  a  case 
of  “tree  surgery.”  The  process  seemed 
rather  complicated  and  difficult,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  I  thought  someone  might 
be  deterred  from  undertaking  it.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  “suc¬ 
cessful  operation”  performed  on  a  tree 
on  my  front  lawn  in  Schuyler  County, 
N.  Y. 

It  was  a  big  beautiful  basswood,  at 
least  40  years  old.  A  number  of  years 
ago  a  large  projecting  limb  had  been 
sawed  off  close  to  the  trunk.  The  wound, 
not  being  protected  in  any  way,  as  the 
seasons  passed,  the  decaying  wood  extend¬ 
ed  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  until  there 
was  a  cavity  8  or  10  in.  in  depth,  and  4 
or  5  in.  in  diameter.  I  had  heard  of  trees 
being  “doctored”  and  had  seen  some  of 
the  good  effects  from  it  in  our  own  beau¬ 
tiful  parks  here  in  Brooklyn,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  process,  so  went  to  work 
to  save  that  tree  with  only  a  putty  knife 
and  an  old  iron  spoon  for  tools.  I  scraped 
and  dipped  out  what  I  could  reach  easily 
I  used  no  antiseptic  or  cleansing  fluids, 
not  even  cold  water.  Lastly  I  packed  the 
cavity  with  a  “dough”  made  of  Portland 
cement  and  water  and  awaited  results. 
Every  Summer,  as  I  visited  the  place,  I 
found  the  trunk  closing  around  the  wound 
and  slowly  aud  sui’ely  covering  the  ce¬ 
ment,  until  this  past  season  I  found  every 
indication  of  a  wound  entirely  obliterated. 
No  one,  excepting  myself,  could  point  out 
the  place.  Perhaps  all  kinds  of  wood 
would  not  heal  so  readily.  I  simply  re¬ 
late  this  as  a  bit  of  true  experience. 

New  York.  MRS.  E.  M.  WORTH 


Petroleum  Smeared  on  Trees 

I  had  au  almost  disastrous  experience 
with  rabbits  in  a  10-year-old  orchard  of 
13  acres.  Two  weeks  ago  back-water  from 
the  Ohio  River  flooded  all  streams  tribu¬ 
tary  to  it,  and  with  a  heavy  local  rainfall 
drove  all  rabbits  to  higher  ground.  I  had 
this  orchard  protected  with  veneer  wraps 
till  a  few  years  ago,  and  washing  trunks 
with  lime-sulphur  each  Fall,  have  had 
little  rabbit  trouble  till  now.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  size 
made  no  difference.  Seeing  desperate 
remedies  were  necessary,  and  no  time  to 
lose,  I  cut  a  burlap  sack  in  six  pieces  for 
convenience  to  handle  and  soaked  pieces 
in  oil  used  for  oiling  hogs  for  lice,  taking 
precaution  to  wring  all  oil  out  possible, 
so  that  when  I  lightly  rubbed  trunks  2  ft. 
up  you  could  only  6ee  a  light  trace  of  oil 
but  plenty  of  smell,  aud  so  far  not  a  rab¬ 
bit  has  touched  trees.  I  do  not  expect 
effect  will  last  long,  as  petroleum  oil  evap¬ 
orates  and  washes  off,  but  it  gave  me  a 
respite,  so  I  gave  a  good  shot  two  boxes 
of  shells  and  he  killed  65  rabbits  in  a  few 
days,  besides  what  we  killed  ourselves.  I 
am  afraid  of  oil  on  trees,  but  will  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  few  worthless  trees  to  see  how 
much  can  be  used  with  safety,  and  report 
results.  Once  before  I  used  machine  oil 
same  way  and  had  no  bad  results. 

Kentucky.  ALLAN  REII). 

It.  N.-Y'. — We  are  afraid  of  oil  on  such 
trees,  and  would  caution  our  readers  to 
regard  this  as  an  experiment.  Remember 
that  you  take  a  risk  if  you  handle  the  en¬ 
tire  orchard  in  this  way. 

Eurning  Twigs  in  Garden 

You  recommend  burnt  twige  of  trees 
for  fertilizer,  especially  potash :  but  would 
not  burning  twigs  in  garden  injure  the 
soil  by  drying  it  out?  o.  8. 

No;  not  to  any  harmful  extent.  It  is 
quite  often  necessary  to  “sterilize”  soil  in 
order  to  kill  out  insects  and  disease  germs. 
This  is  done  by  steaming  or  burning.  Old 
farmers,  who  never  heard  of  “steriliza¬ 
tion,”  burn  a  big  bonfire  where  the  cab¬ 
bage*  or  tobacco  seed  is  to  be  planted. 
Such  plants  are  usually  free  from  disease, 
because  the  burning  destroyed  the  germs. 
Many  years  ago  in  England  farmers  ou 
heavy  soils  practiced  what  they  called 
“paring  and  burning.”  The  top  soil  was 
cut  away  in  blocks  and  burned  or  heated 
with  peat  or  other  fuel.  This  broke  up 
the  soil,  and  probably  made  some  of  the 
potash  more  available. 
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There’s  a  Satisfied  User 

Near  You 

Do  you  realize  what  this  means? 

No  matter  where  you  live  —  in  Maine  or  California  — 
Oregon  or  Florida — Somewhere  among  your  neighbors 
and  friends  you  will  find  Delco-Light. 

And  where  you  find  Delco-Light  you  invariably  find  “A 
Satisfied  User.” 

And  these  satisfied  users  —  over  80,000  of  them  altogether,  are 
the  concrete  evidence  of  Delco-Light  leadership  in  the  Farm  light 
and  power  field. 

Look  up  a  Delco-Light  user  in  your  neighborhood — 

Ask  him  what  Delco-Light  is  doing  for  him — 

Note  the  smile  of  satisfaction  that  comes  over  his  face  as  he  tells  you  of  the  never- 
failing,  day-after-day  service  that  Delco-Light  is  giving  him — 

Of  the  abundant  electric  light  that  it  is  furnishing  for  his  house  and  barn _ 

Of  the  electric  power  that  it  is  providing  to  pump  the  water,  operate  the  wash.ng 
machine,  the  churn,  the  cream  separator  and  the  milking  machine  —  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  iron  and  other  similar  conveniences — 

Of  the  contentment  and  happiness  that  it  has  brought  into  his  home  on  account  of 
the  improved  living  conditions. 


And  of  the  actual  saving  in  time  and  labor  that  make  it  the  best  paying  investment  he 
has  on  the  farm — It  is  little  wonder  that  Delco-Light  users  are  Satisfied  Users. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


A  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  fur 
farms  and  country  homes,  self-cranking — air 
cooled — ball  bearings — no  belts — only  one  place 
to  oil — thick  plates — long-lived  batteiy. 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Suburban  Elec.  Development  Co.,  Inc.,  117  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


V  alve- in -Head  Motor 
—Runs  on  Kerosene 


There’s  a  Satisfied  User  near  you 
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C.  L.  Best  75  Track  Layer  equipped 
with  K-W  Magneto,  pulling  up  grade 
with  70  tons  of  rock. 


A  Sure  Spark  for  the  Hard  Pull 


TO  start  this  dead  load  of  seventy  tons  and  to  keep  it  going 
steadily  up  grade  requires  extraordinary  power  and  an  ab¬ 
solutely  ‘‘sure  fire”  magneto. 

Like  most  tractors  built  to  give  unusual  service  this  ‘‘Best  75’’ 
has  a  K-W  Magneto. 

When  a  gas  engine  has  a  light  load,  and  can  speed  up  it  is  easy 
to  generate  the  spark.  The  engine  will  even  go  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  miss  or  weak  spark. 

But  on  this  job  as  on  most  tractor  work  the  pull  is  slow  and 
heavy.  Every  cylinder  must  lire  every  time.  Each  spark  must  ex¬ 
plode  all  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  ,ri, 


Write  for  booklet  showing 
the  simple  construction  of 
the  2sMV  Magneto  explaining 
how  it  makes  your  tractor 
do  more  work  on  less •  fuel. 


The  K-W  IGNITION  Cfr 

VCXClEVElAND.OltlO.  USX 

2827  Chester  Avenue 


Hidfl  Fir*  Any  Kind  of  Fuel 

PW  and  Get  Maximum  Power 

NAvN  ETOS  Out  of  Evertf  Prop  Used 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rurap  Nkw-Yobker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  21«5  W.  State  St.,  OI.EAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  S tract  New  York  City 


“Does itfiayJb 
fertilize  Corn? 

A  fifty-acre  corn  field  on  one  of  our  farms  gave  us  $24 
increased  yield  for  $4  In  vested  in  fertil  izct  tUs  y ear.  We 
oiler  American  Basic  Phosphate,  a  carrier  of  Phosphonia 
containing  45%  Lime  filler  instead  of  worthless  filler  of 
free  acidity.  The  Phosphorus  immediately  available. 
Tested  on  our  farms  for  twenty  years  and  found  to  be 
the  very  best  for  Alfalfa,  Legumes,  small  grains  or  Corn 
of  any  fertilizer  we  have  ever  used.  The  best  °f  all  when 
figured  on  a  unit  basis.  Cheaper  Than  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate.  Ask  for  delivered  prices  on  car  lots  in  territory 
north  of  Ohio  River  only. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  Mechanicsburg,  O- 


A  re  You  Getting  theMost 
Out  of  Your  Potatoes  ? 

THE  cost  of  raising  potatoes  has  increased  greatly 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  resulting 
high  wages.  The  only  safe  road  to  profit  for  the 
potato  grower  is  to  increase  his  yield  per  acre  and  there¬ 
by  reduce  his  cost  per  bushel  by  making  his  labor  more 
effective. 

F  FRANK  COF.’S 

SPECIAL  POTATO  FERTILIZERS 

furnish  the  right  plant  foods  in  the  proper  proportions  to  help  you 
increase  your  yield  per  acre. 

If  you  are  planning  to  raise  this  great  cash  crop  next  season  you 
will  want  a  copy  of  our  helpful  book  “Potatoes,  A  Money  Crop.”  It 
answers  a  hundred  troublesome  questions  and  contains  many  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  which  will  aid  you  in  securing  a  “greater  yield 
from  every  field.” 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  of  potatoes  you  intend  to 
plant  we  will  send  you  this  worth-while  book  without  charge.  Ask  for 
prices  on  our  special  potato  brands  or  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent. 
If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town  ask  about  our  agency  for  yourself. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


All  Sorts 


Exploits  of  a  “Healer.” 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  taken  from 
the  Rochester  Herald  of  November  20. 
Will  you  investigate  and  let  me  know  if 
it  is  authentic  and  not  a  fake?  I  am 
intereted.  for  my  mother-in-law  has  been 
an  invalid  for  some  time.  V.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  supposed  article  t'ells  of  a  “miracle 
man”  or  healer,  who  “left  a  $20-a-day 
job”  to  take  up  the  mission  of  banishing 
ills.  He  cured  a  man  named  Carr  of  the 
tobacco  habit  by  rolling  the  cigar  between 
his  hands.  Then  he  proceeded  to  cure  a 
doctor  who  had  been  helpless  with 
rheumatism  and  paralysis  for  2S  months. 

His  friend  was  the  village  doctor  him¬ 
self.  Dr.  .Tames  Way  nick,  who  was  al¬ 
most  helpless  with  rheumatism  and  par¬ 
alysis.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  28 
months,  and  it  was  said  his  days  were 
few  in  number. 

Carr  also  had  an  invalid  wife,  for  whom 
he  had  consulted  five  famous  specialists, 
all  of  whom  had  declared  her  case  hope¬ 
less.  Carr  decided  to  try  the  doctor  first. 
The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  invalid 
chair  as  the  two  men  entered. 

Without  removing  any  clothing  what¬ 
ever,  the  young  man  applied  his  hands, 
rubbing  gently,  but  firmly.  A  new  spark 
of  light  came  into  the  old  man’s  tired 
eyes.  A  smile  came  over  his  face.  There 
was  a  tingling  sensation  that  permeated 
like  oil  from  the  hands  of  the  miracle 
man.  _  „  , , 

“This  is  wonderful !  I  can  be  cured ! 
What  is  happening  I  cannot  explain,  but 
I  am  coming  to  life  again.”  the  doctor 
exclaimed  over  and  over  again. 

This  story  is  in  need  of  no  investiga¬ 
tion  to  disclose  its  origin  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion- of  -some  space  writer.  It  is  well 
done  in  its  own  discreditable  sort  of  way, 
names,  faked  names,  dates  and  localities 
being  mentioned  in  a  way  to  give  the 
story  a  well-counterfeited  air  of  veracity. 
No;  there  are  no  miracle  workers  of  the 
kind  described  today,  if  indeed,  there  ever 
were.  The  universe  is  governed  by  law, 
even  though  our  understanding  of  this 
law  is  imperfect ;  and,  fortunate  for  us, 
too,  for  what  indescribable  chaos  would 
result  if  men  had  it  in  their  power  to 
alter  the  ordinances  of  the  Creator. 

H.  B.  D. 


Selling  Farm  Timber 

The  best  ways  of  marketing  mature 
timber  without  crippling  the  woodlot  have 
been  given  much  study  on  the  Nathan 
Oaks  farm,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  A  method 
has  been  evolved  by  which  the  developed 
timber  is  removed  without  stopping  con¬ 
tinued  productivity.  Here  are  about  40 
acres  in  native  hardwoods,  chiefly  sugar 
maple,  beech,  white  ash  and  hickory. 
For  15  or  more  years  the  mature  and  dy¬ 
ing  timber  has  been  cut  out.  At  odd 
times,  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  the  young  saplings  have  been 
thinned  out.  leaving  one  tall,  straight 
one  of  the  more  desirable  sorts  to  every 
five  or  six  feet.  The  woodlot  with  this 
treatment  was  not  long  in  presenting  a 
most  interesting  mixture  of  age  classes, 
ranging  from  tiny  seedlings  up  to  big 
trees,  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  It 
is  these  larger  trees  which  are  marked  for 
felling  as  rapidly  as  they  show  signs  of 
having  passed  their  period  of  most  vig¬ 
orous  growth. 

All  the  saw  logs  were  sold  to  a  man  who 
later  disposes  of  most  of  them  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  wheel  factory ;  the  trees  to  be 
taken  out  are  marked  and  the  work  is 
done  by  the  purchaser.  Every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  not  to  destroy  any  of 
the  vigorous  young  growth  unnecessarily. 
Only  the  saw  logs  are  sold,  but  the  owner 
receives  payment  by  the  hoard  foot  sys¬ 
tem  for  all  logs  purchased.  The  limbs 
and  tops  are  left  in  the  woods  to  he 
worked  up  into  cordwood.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  as  at  present,  with  limited  coal 
supplies  at  prices  higher  than  ever  before, 
there  is  a  good  demand  at  a  fair  price 
for  all  the  cordwood  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  cutting  is  being  made  with¬ 
out  causing  the  woodlot  to  suffer  in  the 
least ;  in  fact,  it  is  for  the  most  part  an 
improvement. 

The  department  of  forestry  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  gives 
a  few  woodlot  rules  which  should  prove 
of  value  to  all  having  timber  for  sale. 

Investigate  a  number  of  markets,  both 
local  and  at  a  distance,  and  obtain  price 
quotations  from  as  many  consumers  as 
possible. 

Do  not  sell  the  standing  timber  for  a 


lump  sum  unless  after  a  careful  estimate 
you  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  amount. 
It  is  usually  preferable  to  sell  by  log 
scale,  stacker  cord  or  other  unit. 

The  woodlot)  owner  is  not  forced  to 
place  his  timber  on  fhe  market  regardless 
of  market  conditions.  Wait  for  a  favor¬ 
able  market.  Standing  timber  does  not 
deteriorate  rapidly. 

Consider  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  prospective  purchaser  and  thus  avoid 
slow  payments,  the  cost  of  collections  and 
losses. 

Protect  yourself  with  a  written  timber 
sale  agreement. 

I  recall  one  instance  where  a  new 
owner  sought  to  “clean  up”  the  part  of 
his  farm  given  to  timber  by  the  hasty 
process  of  lumping  it  off.  He  came  out 
of  the  deal  wiser  and  poorer,  being  no 
match  for  the  buyer,  whose  keen  eye  gave 
him  every  advantage  in  the  transaction. 
The  forestry  department  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  advises  well  when  it  says  not  to  sell 
standing  timber  in  a  lump  deal. 

A.  n.  PULVER. 


Sweet  Potato  Comparisons;  Poplar  for 
Building 

I  note  a  few  statements  on  page  1818 
which  I  think  will  bear  comment.  Hav¬ 
ing  eaten  sweet  potatoes  of  all  varieties, 
in  many  States,  and  prepared  by  all  kinds 
of  plans,  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  pre¬ 
fer  the  soggy,  mushy,  rank-flavored  Nancy 
Hall  to  the  sweet,  dry,  mealy  Jersey 
when  properly  prepared  by  an  Ohio  or 
Kentucky  housewife.  Prof.  Massey  ought 
to  come  down  to  Ohio  next  September 
and  we  will  show  him  something  better 
than  a  potato  which  he  compares  in  taste 
to  pumpkin  on  page  1818. 

On  page  1823  we  note  a  discussion  on 
chimneys.  Now,  hack  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Ohio  there  is  a  chimney  built 
of  a  single  thickness — four  inches — of 
brick,  in  1S47,  and  it  stands  true  as  a  die 
today,  and  on  the  same  house  may  be 
found  poplar  siding,  put  on  in  1861,  never 
painted  and  in  good  condition  yet.  In 
advising  against  the  use  of  poplar  lumber 
for  outside  use.  C.  O.  Ormsbee  takes  a 
stand  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
best  builders  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  or  In¬ 
diana,  who  favor  its  use  even  at  much 
higher  cost  than  that  of  any  other  wood 
to  be  had.  c.  D.  lyon. 


Marking  Oak  Trees 

What  is  the  best  method  of  marking 
oak  trees  permanently,  without  injuring 
the  tree,  other  than  using  paint?  I  wish 
to  attach  metal  inscribed  plates  to  60  oak 
trees,  if  possible.  p.  g. 

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Attaching  metal  plato6,  as  suggested,  is 
altogether  the  best  method,  but  there  is 
no  practicable  and  desirable  method  by 
which  even  this  can  be  done  so  that  at¬ 
tention  will  never  be  necessary.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  growth  of  the  trees  will  cover 
any  plates  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
use.  The  best  method  of  attaching  them 
is  to  bore  a  half-inch  hole  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch,  and  insert  a  plug  of  some 
durable  wood,  letting  it  project  about  two 
inches,  which  will  not  be  objectionable. 
Then  have  a  hole  made  in  each  corner  of 
the  plates,  insert  a  large  screw  in  each 
hole  and  screw  the  plate  down  tight  upon 
the  plug.  I  assume  that  the  annual 
growth  will  be  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  At  this  rate  it  will  require  some¬ 
thing  over  30  years  for  the  growth  to 
reach  the  plate,  provided  a  plug  only  two 
inches  in  length  is  used.  But  when  it 
docs  reach  the  plate  take  a  wrench  and 
l’emove  the  lag  screws  if  possible.  If  not 
possible,  twist  their  beads  off  and  replace 
the  plate  in  a  similar  manner.  No  pos¬ 
sible  injury  will  be  done  to  the  tree  in 
either  case.  Even  the  greatest  possible 
theoretical  injury  will  be  less  thau  that 
inflicted  upon  a  maple  tree  when  tapped 
for  sugar-making  purposes.  However,  I 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  may  follow  the  drawing  of 
the  log  containing  the  screws  to  the  saw¬ 
mill,  in  case  this  is  ever  done.  If  it  is 
desired  to  guard  against  this  contingency 
arrange  to  substitute  bolts  made  of  lead 
for  the  lag  screws.  This  is  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
scheme  is  worked.  The  inquirer  does  not 
give  exact  details,  and  so  an  exact  method 
cannot  be  stated,  but  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  modify  this  plan  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  lit  the  existing  conditions. 

c.  o.  o. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  I/oan  Association  will  be  held 
January  19,  at  quarter  to  twelve,  in  the 
office  of  the  association,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  m.g,  keyes,  Secy. 
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cMagara 

DUSTERS  and  DUST  MIXTURES 


have  proved  of  such  value  in  practical  commercial  use  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  that  every  year  many  more  successful  fruit  growers  are  find¬ 
ing  the  Dusting  method  indispensable  in  making  summer  applications  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  results  accomplished  but  because  dusting  is  so  much  faster  and 
cleaner  that  it  has  proven  itself  about  less  expensive  than  spraying. 

Just  as  Niagara  Dusters  are  made  exclusively  for  applying  dust  properly,  Niagara 
Dust  Materials  are  ground  to  the  exceeding  fineness  necessary  to  give  protection. 
For  best  results  always  use  Niagara  Dust  Materials  with  the  Niagara  Duster. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  DUSTING 

and  find  out  just  what  Dust  Machines  and  Materials  to  use  to  protect  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Potatoes,  etc.  Our  years  of  experience  are  at  your  service.  Our 
free  book  gives  you  the  careful  accurate  information  gained  in  successful  commercial  protection. 


For  Dormant  Spraying 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

(The  Original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  powder  form) 


dissolves  instantly  in  hot  or  cold  water.  Assures  clean 
f  op-of-the-Market-Fruit.  The  efficient,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical.  convenient  insecticide  and  fungicide  for  spraying  all 
kinds  of  trees. 

Absolutely  the  best  spray  material  for  the  control  of  San  Jose 
Scale.  Peach  Leaf  curl  and  other  similar  orchard  troubles. 


Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water!! 

One  one-hundred  pound  drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
compound  is  equivalent  to  a  600  pound  barrel  (50  gallons^ 
lime  sulphur  solution.  This  year  it  actually  costs  less  than 
any  other  sulphur  spray  material.  Costs  less  to  haul  and 
handle.  No  barrel  to  return,  no  leakage,  no  crystallization. 
Keeps  indefinitely  anywhere. 


Again  we  say,  Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water.  Send  for  Free  Spray  Calendar  and  get  our  prices. 


cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

133  MAIN  STREET,  MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  DUSTING  MACHINERY  FOR  ORCHARD.  VINEYARD  AND  FIELD 
NIAGARA  DUST  MIXTURES— ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAY  MATERIALS  AND  SULPHUR 
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EASY  TO 
ADJUST  HOOPS 


Unadilla  Silos 

Convenient  and 
Easy  to  Feed  From 

THE  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  silo,  recognized  as  such  by 
experienced  dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  you  or  your  man 
climbs  the  silo.  Twice  a  day  for  the  same  period 
silage  must  be  forked  out,  30  to  60  pounds  per 
head.  Tons  of  silage  must  be  handled  by  hand. 
The  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  only  silo  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  your  convenience  perfectly — day  in  and 
day  out. 

A  patented  door  fastener  ladder,  rungs  wide 
enough,  only  15  inches  apart,  providing  a  reliable 
tread,  staunch  and  ever-ready,  makes  going  up  or 
coming  down  easy  for  man,  boy  or  woman-  It 
makes  tightening  of  hoops  at  the  door  front  a  few 
minutes’  easy,  one-man  job — that  cannot 
easily  be  neglected. 

Air-tight  doors  push  in  and  slide  up  or  down— 
easily  and  always.  They  can't  stick  or  freeze  in. 
This  makes  entrance  into  the  silo  safe  and  easy. 
It  makes  silage  forking  simply  silage  dumping 
at  a  door  level.  No  back-breaking  forking, 
waist  high,  or  overhead. 

These  are  advantages  yoirmust  not  overlook  when 
purchasing  a  silo  that  will  last  a  generation  and 
be’in  use  300  to  500  times  a  year. 

The  UNADILLA  has  many  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Many  years  of  specializing  in  one  product 
produced  them  for  you.  * 

A  big,  well-illustrated,  facts-full  catalog,  with 
early-order  discount  offer,  comes  free  on  request. 
Send  today. 

Good  agents  can  have  a  few  open  territories. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or 
Des  Moines,  la. 
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BIG  DAIRY 


3edar  Rapids 
|  Speed  Gov¬ 
ernor  con- 
r |]  Jl^  trola  speed 
L of  machin- 
~  ary  like  separator.  J  ■ 
chum,  fanning  mill,  washing 
machine.  Changes  speed  of  any  or 
all  instantly  while  In  motion.  Fine  for 


Dept.  37 


Cedar  Rapids, 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FKKE  CATALOGUE  OK  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN'  A-  CO.,  luc.,  It  Ichmoiul,  Vo. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


How  About  It? 


Are  you  going  to  install  a  modern 
water  supply  system  this  year,  or 
will  you  be  obliged  to  pump  and 
lug  water  by  hand  for  another 
year? 

lHERE’S 


% 


THERE’S  a  lot 
be  had  from 


of  convenience  to 
a  Hoosier  Water 
Supply  System.  It  benefits  every 
member  of  the  household,  eliminates 
drudgery,  and  provides  a  worth-while 
comfort. 

Any  form  of  power  may  be  used  for 
operating  a  Hoosier  System — gasoline 
engine,  electric  motor,  or  windmill. 
We  supply  motors  which  will  operate 
from  farm  lighting  plants.  Hoosier 
Systems  are  easily  installed  and  easily 
operated. 


The  interiors  of  Hoosier  water 
service  tanks  are  treated  with 
a  rust  resisting  preparation, 
which  prevents  rust  and  water 
contamination. 


Send  today  for  Bulletin  F 
and  become  acquainted 
with  Hoosier  Systems. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept  Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 


Tanning  Pigskin 

Would  yon  inform  me  how  to  tan  a 
hog's  skin  for  the  purpose  of  tapping 
rubber  boots?  A.  D. M. 

Smyrna.  N.  Y. 

The  tanning  of  leather  is  a  complex 
proposition,  aiul  to  master  the  subject 
would  require  a  lifetime,  of  study  and  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  hundreds,  and  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  methods,  any  one  of 
which  will  give  good  results  under  its 
own  proper  conditions.  But  they  vary 
somewhat  in  general  efficiency,  and  the 
principal  factors  in  determining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  are  the  kind  of  skin 
that  it  is  desired  to  tan,  and  the  kind  of 
leather  that  is  it  desired  to  produce.  Thus, 
while  a  certain  method  may  give  better 
I’esults  than  any  other  when  applied  to 
tanning  a  fox  skin,  and  will  give  good 
results  with  the  skins  of  all  other  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  a  slight  variation  will 
give  better  results  with  a  skunk  skin,  and 
still  another  with  a  rabbit  skin,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  list.  The  variations 
have  not  all  been  worked  out.  and  it  is 
useless  to  discuss  them  at  length. 

But  sole  leather  is  always  tanned  by 
the  bark  process,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  kind  of  skin  that  is  used.  Even  here 
there  is  some  variation  in  detail,  but  es¬ 
sentially,  the  method  is  as  follows:  If 
the  skin  is  dry  or  salted,  it  is  soaked  in 
water  until  soft  and  freshened,  and  then 
in  lime  water  until  the  hair  will  “slip"’ 
easily.  Then  it  is  scraped  on  both  sides, 
with  a  blunt-edged  knife,  to  remove  the 
hair  from  one  side,  and  any  fleshy  tissue 
from  the  other.  When  free  from  these, 
it  is  given  a  bath  iu  a  weak  sulphuric 
acid,  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  lime. 
Then,  in  case  but  few  skins  are  to  he 
tanned,  a  quantity  of  bark  is  ground,  or 
otherwise  broken  into  pieces  no  larger 
than  a  pea,  placed  in  a  barrel  and  leached 
with  hot  water,  the  water  being  poured 
back  into  the  barrel  and  run  several  times 
through  the  bark.  This  is  to  extract  the 
tannin,  which  is  the  active  principle  in 
this  method  of  tanning.  A  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  method  is,  of  course,  adopted  when 
the  business  is  conducted  upon  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale. 

Then  the  water  from  the  leach  is  placed 
in  a  vat.  or  tank  of  sufficient  size,  and 
clear  water  is  added  until  the  hydrometer 
indicates  a  density  of  about  310.  If  a 
stronger  liquid  is  used,  the  hides  will 
soon  be  completely  tanned  upon  the  out¬ 
sides,  and  prevent  the  tannin  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  interior.  Apparently  as 
good  leather  will  result,  but,  when  put  to 
use,  as  soon  as  the  outside  has  worn  off. 
only  the  untanned  skin  will  remain,  and 
this  will  wear  away  like  pasteboard.  But 
the  skins  are  put  into  the  weakened  solu¬ 
tion,  and  lifted,  and  stirred  several  times 
a  day.  the  oftener  the  better,  for  a  month. 
Then  they  are  removed,  scraped  ou  both 
sides,  a  stronger  solution  is  made  to 
which  they  are  returned,  and  stirred  fre¬ 
quently  for  another  month.  And  this 
process  is  repeated  each  month  until  the 
tanning  is  completed.  With  cattle  hides, 
from  six  to  30  months  are  required,  hut. 
with  a  thin  skin,  like  a  hog  skin.  I 
should  estimate  that  four  months  would 
be  sufficient. 

When  the  tanning  process  is  complete, 
the  hides  are  taken  from  the  liquor,  and, 
in  large  establishments,  they  are  passed 
between  heavy  rollers,  but,  upon  a  small 
scale,  they  may  be  pressed  between 
weights.  Then  they  are  hung  up  and 
dried.  With  cattle  hides,  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  requires  from  eight  to  32  months, 
but.  in  the  case  of  the  thinner  hog  skin,  I 
should  think  that  six  months  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  The  quicker  methods 
used  in  tanning  the  uppers  or  soft  shoe 
leather  do  not  produce  sole  leather,  except 
upon  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  hides.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  leather  of  this  kind 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  But,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  from  wliat  I  know  of  the 
nature  of  hogskin  leather,  I  should  say 
that  it  would  give  good  satisfaction.  I 
presume  that  it  may  be  fastened  in  place 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  rubber  cement. 

The  bark  of  every  tree  contains  tannin, 
but  there  seem  to  be  but  very  few  kinds 
that  contain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
purity  to  allow  the  profitable  manufacture 
of  a  high  grade  of  leather,  and  oak  or 
hemlock  are  the  varieties  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  practically  no  difference  in  the  wearing 
qualities  of  leather  made  by  the  use  of 
either  bark,  but  that  made  with  oak  bark 
has  a  greater  tensile  strength,  and  is 
somewhat  better  for  harness  work.  Oak- 
tanned  leather  lias  a  light  yellow  color, 
while  that  tanned  with  hemlock  bark  has 
a  brown  color,  combined  with  a  strong 
reddish  tinge.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 
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Tanglefood;  Waterproofing  for  Boots 

On  page  3700  you  give  A.  F.  K.  a  for¬ 
mula  for  sticky  flypaper,  but  this  differs 
from  that  given  by  the  Scientific  American 
as  the  composition  of  tanglefoot,  which  is 
castor  oil  and  pine  tar.  Same  paper  gives 
“I)ri-float.”  the  preparation  for  water¬ 
proofing  boots,  as  cod  liver  oil  and  pine 
tar.  j.  L.  P. 

New  York. 


Ask  yourself,  “How  will  my  silo 
look  after  ten  years?”  Then  learn 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  good-looking  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dotted  over  the  country.  They 
“grow  old  gracefully.” 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  interesting  new  1919 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

The  staves  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  preservative.  Grooves 
and  joints  are  made  to  stay  tight — 
and  they  do. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-fitting  rolled  thread.  They 
stand  the  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
is  simple  and  tight — it  fits  like  a  re¬ 
frigerator  door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and  palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor¬ 
age  system  prevents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over — “it  holds  like  Gibraltar.’’ 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 

GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


Can't  Pnnctnre 
Can't  Blow  Out 

No  tube,  no  pumping,  no 
delays.  Dayton  Airless  look 
and  ride  like  pneumatic  tires 
but  are  absolutely  trouble 
proof. 

8,000  MILES 
GUARANTEED 

They  wear  until  they  are 
worn  clear  through.  Ten. 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  thousand  miles  are 
the  records  «f  users. 

Made  in  30x3,  30x3 
and  30x4  inch  sizes  only. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet. 

THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  169  DAYTON,  OHIO 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  t  11  i*. — -.-I  dv. 


Save  Yz 


yip  Feed  Bill 

and  raise  better  cattle  and  hogs.  Fatten  them  in  one- 
ouarter  less  time.  Increase  the  milk  supply  25#.  One- 
third  of  the  rum  feed  is  undigested.  Blue  ribbon 
winners  are  fed  cooked  feed  prepared  by 

Rippley’sj 

Steam 

Feed 
Cooker 

and  Heater 

Will  boilbbl.  water  in  20 min. 
or  cook  25  bu.feed  in  2  hours. 

Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200  ft. 
away,  by  attaching  pipes  to  water  Jacket:  will  heat  hog 
houses,  poultry  brooders,  etc.  Used  by  25  State  experi  - 
ment  stations.  Writefor  free  catalog  of  Breeder’s  and 
Poultry  Supplies. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  C®. ,  Craft®n,  Ill. 
New  York  Office,  -  -  55  Liberty  Street 
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Get  These  Amazing  Facts 
on  “Fruit-Fog”  Spraying 


SEND  the  coupon  today.  Read  the  story  of  “Fruit-Fog"  Spraying  now. 
Learn  why  Fruit-Fog,  after  the  severest  tests  by  experts,  Experiment 
Stations,  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers,  is  today  publicly  pronounced  a 
wonderful  success.  That  is  because  this  vaporous,  fog-like  super-spray  is 
the  ONLY  spray  fine  enough  to  reach  the  millions  of  tiny,  UNSEEN 
hidden  pests  that  infest  microscopic  niches  in  bark,  buds  and  foliage— 
where  no  coarse,  heavy,  low-pressure  spray  can  reach.  These  hidden 
pests  wipe  out  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  fine  fruit  each  year.  They 
cost  Fruit  Growers  an  appalling  toll.  Yet  Fruit-Fog  positive  thoroughness 
will  exterminate  every  one  of  them.  This  explains  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  now  credit  their  clean  orchards, 
mighty  yields  and  record-breaking  profits  to  Fruit-Fog  Spraying.  Send 
the  coupon  and  get  the  complete  story  today. 


FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 


Fruit-Fog  Spray  is  pro-  tained  enduring  service  and 
duced  by  the  Hayes  300  lbs.  greatest  efficiency  under 
guaranteed  high  pressure  and  high  pressure.  The  famous 
the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  “Z”  En- 
Fruit-Fog,  because  of  its  gine  assures  Hayes  users  the 
vapory  fineness,  has  wonder-  best  possible  service, 
ful  adhering  power.  No 

drops  form — no  solution  Sprayers  for  Every 
wasted — no  buds  or  leaves  Purpose 

knocked  off — as  with  a  heavy,  c  j 

coarse,  low-pressure  spray.  [0  m evSePrrya§erSaard;  ?S 

Hayes  Sprayers  are  famous  Garden.  Park,  Disinfecting, 
for  combining  speed  with  ut-  White  -Washing  and  Cold 
most  thoroughness  and  low-  Water  Painting  need.  No 
est  consumption  of  solution.  matter  what  your  sprayer 
They  are  skillfully  made  and  requirement,  from  our  great 
every  part  is  positively  stand-  Triplex  Fruit-Fog  Power 
ardized  to  the  closest  limits  Sprayer  to  the  smallest  Gar- 
of  accuracy.  Thus  is  ob-  den  Atomizer,  we  make  it. 

Send  for  New  Book  T?T>  T?  T? 
and  Spraying  Guide  -E1  iVH/ll/ 

Tell  us  how  many  trees  you  want  to  spray  and  how  old  they  are  on  the 
average.  Also  what  other  uses  you  have  for  your  sprayer.  We’ll  tell 
you  where  and  how  you  can  get  the  style  of  Hayes  Sprayer  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We’ll  also  send  our  Big  New 
Book  of  Hayes  Sprayers  and  our  Valuable  Sprayer  Guide  FREE. 

Send  the  coupon  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER 
COMPANY 

Department  T,  GALVA,  ILLINOIS 

(45) 


U9era  of  Hayes  Power  Sprayers 
are  within  only  24  hours  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  station  at  all  times.  In  case 
of  accident  at  a  critical  time  this 
quick  service  may  save  your  fruit 
crops.  Hayes  Power  Sprayers, 
Engines  and  Kepairs  are  distrib¬ 
uted  Dy 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Atlanta  Portland  Denver 

LosAnireles  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 
Jacksonville  San  Francisco  Spokane 

We  Also  Maintain  Stocks  at 
Flora  Dale,  Pa.  Philadelphia 

Kansas  City  Littlo  Kock 

Grand  Rapids  Albion.  N.Y. 

—  Hayes  Hand  Sprayers  are  dia-  _ 
»  tributed  by  Hardware,  Imple-  K 


HAYES 
^  Fruit-Fog 


Send 
coupon 
for  FREE 
BOOK  and  see 
why  this  is  the 
world’s  fastest  spraying  ^ 
apparatus.  A  simple  twist 
gives  long  spray  for  tall  trees, 
or  wide  spray  for  close-up 
work,  or  shuts  off  tight.  Pre¬ 
vents  waste  of  solution  be¬ 
tween  trees?"  The  only  gun  which 
combines  great  speed  with  the 
thoroughness  of  Fruit  Fog.  En¬ 
ables  one  man  to  handle  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  big  power  sprayer.  Get  the 
book  for  full  details. 


ment  and  Seed 
Jobbers. 


mm 


Hayes  Hand 
Barrel  Spray 
Pump 


Hayes  Platform 
Duplex  Hand  Sprayer 


Hayes  High  Pressure 
Triplex  Power  Sprayer 


/y'jr  Hayes  Pump 

&  Planter  Co. 
Dept.  T.  Galva,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send,  FREE 
and  without  obligation,  your  Big 
New  Sprayer  Book  and  your  Valua¬ 
ble  Spraying  Guide. 


Number  of  trees 


Average  age 


Other  uses 


Name 


rayss 

&  f 
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DOMESTIC. — An  explosion  of  stove 
polish  recently  at  Morrisdale,  J’a..  caused 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Peter  Antosh,  her  son, 
Michael,  seven,  and  serious  injury  to  two 
other  sons,  Luke,  two,  and  Peter,  four. 
The  fire  started  by  the  explosion  destroyed 
the  Antosh  home  and  the  adjoining  dwell¬ 
ing.  Gasoline  may  have  been  mixed  with 
the  polish.  This  was  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  advanced  as  the  possible  cause. 

The  Volstead  prohibition  enforcement 
act.  defining  as  intoxicating  any  beverage 
containing  one-half  of  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  alcohol,  was  declared  constitu¬ 
tional  Jan.  5  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  an  opinion  on  which  the  court  divided, 
five  to  four.  Proceedings  brought  by 
acob  Ruppert,  of  New  York,  to  enjoin 
the  Government  from  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  2.7.”  per  cent  beer,  were  ordered  dis¬ 
missed.  Indictments  brought  against  the 
Standard  Brewery  at  Baltimore  and  the 
American  Brewing  Company  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  manufacturing  2.75  per  cent 
beer  before  the  war-time  prohibition  en¬ 
forcement  act  became  effective  were  or¬ 
dered  dismissed.  In  deciding  the  New 
Orleans  and  Baltimore  cases,  Justice  Day, 
in  an  unanimous  opinion,  held  that  the 
manufacture  of  beer  containing  2.75  per 
cent  alcohol  was  legal  until  the  enactment 
of  the  Volstead  Act. 

Fire  Jan.  3  destroyed  a  large  business 
block  in  the  center  of  the  city  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  The  loss  is  .$250,000. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  conjunction  with  police  of  35  large 
cities  and  numerous  smaller  ones  extend¬ 
ing  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles 
and  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican 
border,  descended  Jan.  2  upon  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  printing  plants  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  Communist  Labor  parties, 
making  prisoners  of  all  found  on  the 
premises.  The  Federal  agents  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  warrants  calling  for  the  arrest 
of  upward  of  4.000  alien  members  of  the 
Red  revolutionary  bands.  All  that  claimed 


That’s  what  an  automobile  owner  told  us  recently. 

“Until  I  heard  about  Mohawks,  I  used  to  choose  my 
tires  with  my  eyes  shut. 

“I  gambled  on  tires,  because  most  people  who  tried  to 
sell  me  tires  told  me  things  about  them  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand — secrets,  mysterious  sounding  processes — all  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  better  mileage. 


“When  my  dealer  started  talking 
Mohawks,  he  had  something  tangi¬ 
ble  to  say  about  them — logical, 
sensible  and  sincere  reasons  for 
their  better  quality. 

“He  told  me  they  were  made  only 
of  pure  rubber — no  “fillers”,  no 
reclaimed  rubber,  no  shoddy,  rosin, 
glue.  He  said  the  fabric  tires  con¬ 
tained  an  extra  ply  of  fabric  in  most 
sizes — a  ply  which  Mohawk  build¬ 
ers  knew  added  longer  life. 

“He  told  me  about  the  efficiency 
of  the  Mohawk  Company,  that 


Mohawk  Tires  are  handmade,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  made  more 
uniform  and  with  longer  wearing 
qualities  that  way. 

“These  reasons  for  Mohawk  Qual¬ 
ity  were  so  sensible  and  sincere — 
so  free  from  mere  claims  and  mys¬ 
teries — that  I  was  convinced  about 
Mohawks  before  I  bought  them.” 

Mohawks,  both  Cord  and  fabric,  in 
all  standard  sizes,  and  a  hand¬ 
made  Ford  Size  with  an  extra  ply 
also.  Good  dealers  everywhere 
handle  them. 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches:  123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City;  86  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston 


“I  Knew  MohawTks  Were  Good  Before  I  Bought  Mine” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Beautiful,  Practical  ELCAR 

FOR  size,  beauty,  comfort,  power  and  sturdy  endurance  the 
ELCAR  easily  leads  in  the  medium  priced  field.  It  is  the  product 
of  forty-seven  years  of  fine  vehicle  building — twelve  years  of  fine 
automobile  building. 

The  ELCAR  appeals  to  those  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  auto¬ 
mobile  construction;  who  know  on  what  riding  comfort,  perfect  perform¬ 
ance  and  economical  upkeep  depends.  t 

It  is  built  for  those  who  want  a  car  that  embodies  beauty  and  distinct¬ 
ion  of  design  with  abundance  of  power  and  so  mechanically  perfect  as  to 
give  years  of  exacting  service,  and  it  is  built  for  those  who  wisely  desire  to 
obtain  all  these  advatages  without  wasteful  cost. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Quality 

Four-cylinder  models  have  the  powerful  longstroke  ELCAR-Lycomincr  motor,  developing 37 54 
horsepower  Six-cylinder  models  have  the  remarkable  7;R  Red  Seal  Continental  motor,  dev¬ 
eloping  55  horsepower  116-inch  wheelbase.  Delco  starting,  liuhtinu  and  urmlion.  Willard 
Batteries  Latest  Stromberg  vertical  carburetors.  Borg  and  Beck  Clutch.  New  type  Salisbury 
pressed  steel  rear  axle.  Spiral  bevel  driving  gears,  Timken  and  Hyatt  bearings.  Muncie  trans¬ 
mission  tubular  propeller  shaft,  two  universals  Wonderfully  easy  riding,  semi-elliptic  springs. 
Beautiful,  roomy  bodies  Truly  luxurious  upholstering.  33  x  4  tires,  nonskid  rear.  Duplex 
lamps.  Walnut  instrument  board.  Equipment  complete  even  to  Boyce  Moto-Meter  on  radiator. 

Five-Passenger  Touring.  4-Cylinder,  $1395.00  6-Cyljnder,  $1595.00 

Four-Passenger  Sportster,  4-Cylinder,  1395.00  6-Cylinder,  1595.00 

Three-Passenger  Coupe,  4-Cylinder,  1995.00  6-Cyljnder,  2195.00 

Five-Passenger  Sedan,  4-Cylinder,  2095.00  6-Cylinder,  2295.00 

Write  for  Special  Catalog  Jl 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


citizenship  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
criminal  anarchy  and  sabotage.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  warrants  issued  in  New 
York  alone  was  S12,  while  the  number 
issued  in  the  neighboring  New  Jersey  dis¬ 
trict  was  730.  A  Red  plot  to  flood  all 
anti-Bolshevik  nations  with  counterfeit 
currency  was  revealed.  The  object  of  the 
plot,  which  is  known  to  officials  of  all  the 
allied  governments,  is  to  launch  so  many 
spurious  notes  and  bonds  upon  the  United 
States.  England.  France  and  other  na¬ 
tions  that  deflation  of  money  values  would 
result,  with  financial  panic  and  ruin.  In 
this  country  alone,  it  is  officially  reported, 
the  Reds  planned  to  circulate  bogus  bills 
of  an  apparent  value  of  .$200,000,000.  as 
well  as  counterfeit  Liberty  bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps.  These  were  to  be  put 
into  circulation  through  certain  agents 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  in  this 
country  and  through  bands s of  Commun¬ 
ists  and  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federa¬ 
tion.  Determination  of  the  Government 
to  carry  on  to  the  finish  its  fight  to  rid 
the  nation  of  Communist  and  Communist 
Labor  Party  members  was  seen  in  the 
request  transmitted  Jan.  6  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  Congress  for  new  appro¬ 
priations  aggregating  .$1,150,000  to  be 
used  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
radicals  and  for  their  deportation. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Supreme 
Court  Jan.  2  held  constitutional  the  State 
laws  providing  for  a  State  industrial  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  decision  validities  bond  is¬ 
sues  for  the  inauguration  and  maintenance 
of  State-owned  industries  and  enterprises 
within  the  scope  of  the  programme. 

The  murder  of  two  more  Americans 
near  Tampico  started  another  series  of 
communications  between  Washington  and 
Mexico  City  Jan.  0.  News  of  the 
murders,  with  that  of  a  Mexican  also 
killed,  was  received  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  a  despatch  from  Tampico.  The 
message  stated  that  F.  J.  Roney  and  Earl 
Bowles,  both  Americans,  were  killed  near 
Port  Lobos  in  territory  controlled  by  the 
Carranza  forces.  The  men  were  employees 
of  the  International  Petroleum  Company. 
Roney  was  a  former  Houston,  Tex.,  oil 
man,  and  Bowles,  hailing  from  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  formerly  was  with  the  Gulf  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  at  that  place.  It;  is  thought 
that  the  men  were  killed  because  they 
carried  the  payroll  funds  of  the  company. 

Earthquakes  in  Mexico  Jan.  3  caused 
many  casualties  and  heavy  property  loss. 
The  earthquake  extended  over  the  Central 
and  Southern  States,  centering  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Potato  Association  will  be  held  during 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y„  Feb.  10-11.  The 
recent  rapid  growth  of  this  association 
bespeaks  increased  interest  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Speakers  and  specialists  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  discussions  of 
varietal  standardizations,  seed  improve¬ 
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ment.  disease  and  insect  control.  The 
present  officers  are:  E.  R.  Smith,  Kasoag. 
N.  Y.,  president ;  W.  J.  Wheeler,  North 
Bangor,  N.  Y.,  vice-president ;  E.  V. 
Hardenburg,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  secretary;  F. 
C.  Gibbs.  Fillmore,  N.  Y..,  treasurer;  L. 
Y.  Robinson,  Riverhead,  N.  Y..  member 
executive  committee.  Headquarters  for 
all  meetings.  Dairy  Building,  Room  222. 

WASHINGTON. — Continuation  of  the 
air  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala., 
as  a  commercial  fertilizer  project  was 
urged  Jan.  2  by  Secretary  Baker  before 
the  special  House  committee  investigating 
war  expenditures. 

Senator  Kenyon  (Iowa),  a  Republican, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Ken¬ 
drick  (Wyo.),  a  Democrat,  laid  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Jan.  5  a 
hill  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Kenyon  and  Kendrick  measures  dealing 
with  the  regulation  of  the  packers.  The 
hill  contemplates  extending  to  industrial 
enterprise  when  it  attains  such  size  as  to 
be  a  matter  of  national  concern,  the  policy 
of  Federal  control  under  the  commerce 
clause  relating  to  Interstate  commerce. 
In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  business  in  livestock  and  its  products 
under  the  control  of  the  “Federal  Live¬ 
stock  Commission,”  which  is  to  bo  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  deriving  its  powers  from  the 
same  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
having  them  specifically  defined  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Senator  Kenyon  explained  that 
this  plan  had  been  adopted  because  there 
was  so  much  protest  against  the  licensing 
requirements  of  the  hills  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Under  the  former  bills  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  was  to  issue  licenses 
to  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  live¬ 
stock  products.  It  was  objected  that  this 
gave  too  great  power  to  a  single  official. 
Accordingly,  it  is  now  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  licensing  feature  and  to 
create  the  Federal  Livestock  Commission, 
composed  of  five  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  at  $10,000  a  year. 

A  drastic  sedition  bill,  which  would  arm 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
with  power  to  prosecute  any  individual 
citizen  or  alien  who  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  force  of  violence,  was 
introduced  in  the  House  Jan.  5  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Graham,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
measure  defines  sedition,  covers  conspira¬ 
cies  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of 
Government  by  force  and  provides  heavy 
penalties  for  interference  with  the  decrees 
of  the  courts.  It  is  the  work  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  framed  it  from  more  than 
a  dozen  measures  submitted  by  various 
members  of  the  House  during  the  present 
ession.  It  will  be  taken  up  by  the  full 
committee  in  the  near  future  and  also 
will  he  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  an  opiuion  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

To  meet  increased  living  costs,  increased 
monthly  pensions  to  Civil  War  veterans 
and  dependent  relatives,  totaling  more 
than  $05,000,000  annually,  would  he  pay¬ 
able  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  House 
Jan.  5  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  vote 
was  231  to  55.  The  minimum  monthly 
allowance  under  the  bill  is  $50.  while  par¬ 
tially  disabled  veterans  would  receive  $00. 
Blinded  and  invalid  soldiers  would  he 
paid  $72  monthly  and  widows  would  re¬ 
ceive  $30. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 
1920. 

Winter  Courses.  Ohio  State  College. 
Columbus.  Jan.  5-Feb.  27,  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan.  0-8,  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show.  St.  Albans,'  Jan.  0-9.  1920; 
B.  P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Rochester.  Jan.  14-10.  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  X.  ,T.. 
Jan.  12-17.  1920. 

Massachusetts  Union  Farmers’  meet¬ 
ing,  Horticultural  Ilall,  Boston,  Jan. 
19-23.  1920. 

Farmers’  Week.  Morrisville  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
19-23. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Harrisburg,  Pa.. 
Jan.  20-23. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  Jan.  21-22.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Albany,  Jan.  21-22.  1920. 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus,  Jan.  26-30. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting,  Jan  27-2S,  1920. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  secre¬ 
tary.  R.  B.  Cruiekslnink,  Columbus. 

Farmers’  Week,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Lansiug,  Mich,  Feb.  2-0. 
1920. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester,  Feb.  3-0. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit.  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14,  1920. 

Farmers*  Week,  Now  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9-13,  1920. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10-11. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13, 
1920. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Leader ) 


RappoId  and  Laurenti 

_ fmw_  Fntertain  Big  Audience 

IN  OWN  SONGS  At  Carnegie  Music  Halil 


Pittsburgh 


Madame  RappoId  an<J 
Laurenti  in  “Miracle 
Concert.” 

Madame  Rapped  Sflnf, 
number  on  the  the  ln«tial 

°f  it  her  Jjps  ceased  to  m '  the  midst 
"'ent  on.  SIoh-k  o  but  the  song 

ished  audience  thnfFh*^  0I?  the«ston- 
ionger ‘singing.  thoLh  l^  Wll!i  "® 
forth  to  them  as  clefrlv^V0106  came 
before.  Again  chr>  c  *  ^  !lod  sweetly  as 

only  knew  it  was  The*  a.nd  theaiIdienee 
RappoId,  because  of  h  1V|"^  Madame 

lips.  Her  lip? cSsed  ’rf  ,,,0ti°n  of  he' 

Voice  continued  ,nov°—  but  her 

^obtained  w hj 

( From  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times) 

Record  Reproduces 

Voice  Accurately 

Demonstration  Given  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  with  Edison 
Phonograph 

A  demonstration  of  the  exactness  with 
which  the  human  voice  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  phonograph  record  uas 
given  last  night  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
with  the  new  Edison  machine. 

Several  selections  were  sung  personally 
by  Mine.  Marie  RappoId,  celebrated 
soprano,  and  Mario  Laurenti,  baritone  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  Simultan¬ 
eously  the  same  selections  were  produced 
on  the  phonograph,  and  with  a  subduc 
lighting  effect,  it  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  actual  voices  from  the  re¬ 
production. 


The  tones  tlmse  from' 

Edison  phonograph  matcheUt  ^  u 

the  living  artist  so  J?  difference, 

'was  impossible  to  detec  ^  ^  echo  or 
The  instrument  producitJe  voices  Gf 

Mme.  RappoId  ^d^r;^Sn^o?mal 
t  From  The  Pittsburg  Sun  ) 

lingers  and  Music 

Boxes  in  Concert 

Vocal  and  Metallic  Tones  Unable 
to  Be  Distinguished 

A  unique  concert  was  given  last  even¬ 
ing  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  which 
Mme.  Marie  RappoId,  well-known  Amer¬ 
ican  soprano,  and  Mario  Laurenti,  noted 
young  Italian  baritone,  took  part.  The 
audience  heard  not  one  Mme.  RappoId 
and  one  Mr.  Laurenti,  but  two,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  being  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  cabinet  which  stood  on  the  stage 
beside  the  performers  and  matched  their 
performance,  note  for  note  and  tone  for 
tone. 


FREE!  a  true  and  educational  book 

AN  official  of  the  Edison  Laboratories  (011c  of 
x"\.  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  right  hand  men)  has 
written  a  book  which  tells,  without  exaggeration, 
in  a  plain,  straightforward  «;ay,  the  fascinating 
story  of  Edison’s  wonderful  new  invention. 
This  book  also  tells  about  the  beautiful  English. 
French  and  Italian  cabinets  in  which  the  New 
Edison  is  encased.  In  order  that  we  might  be 
able  to  supply  the  £>ook  to  music  lovers  without 
charge,  we  have  issued  a  paper  covered  edition. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  something  you 
will  want  to  keep.  Just  write  us  a  letter  or 
postal  and  askforthebook‘‘Edisouaud  Music. " 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Baffled! 


DO  you  want  an  exact  and  guaranteed  duplicate 
of  the  phonograph  that  made  musical  Pitts¬ 
burgh  gasp  with  astonishment.  Read  below  what 
happened  at  Pittsburgh,  but  first  fix  in  your  mind 
that  for  the  modest  price  of  $295  you  can  own  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  wonderful  instrument  used 
at  Pittsburgh.  Fix  in  your  mind  that 

the  Edison  dealer  will 
guarantee  it 

without  question  or  quibble-to  be  able  to  sustain 
precisely  the’same  test  as  the  test  made  at  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  night  of  September  30th,  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  critical  Pittsburgh  music  lovers 
gathered  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  learn  whether  it  is 
true  that  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  new  phonograph 
sings  and  plays  so  naturally  that  the  human  ear  can 
not  tell  whether  it  is  listening  to  the  phonograph  or 
to  living  artists.  Read  what  the  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  said  next  day. 

Edison  spent  three  million  dollars  in  cold  cash  on  experi¬ 
mental  work  to  produce  the  first  Official  Laboratory  Model. 
The  instrument  used  at  Pittsburgh  was  a  duplicate  of  the  original 
three  million  dollar  model.  The  Edison  dealer  in  your  town  also 
has  exact  duplicates  of  it  and  will  guarantee  them  to  be  capable 
of  doing  everything  that  was  done  by  the  instrument  used  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  on  Septemberfc30th,  1919. 

The  best  is  not  too  good  for  you.  Hear  the  New  Edison; 
investigate  the  tests  (4000  in  all),  similar  to  the  Pittsburgh  test, 
that  have  been  made  in  every  large  city  from  Maine  to  California 
by  fifty  great  singers  and  instrumentalists,  before  audiences 
aggregating  more  than  three  million  people. 


Go  to  the  Edison  dealer's  store  and  ask  him  to  let  you  hear 
The  Official  Laboratory  Model  of 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


You  recently  stated  that  there  is  little, 
if  any,  oil  or  coal  in  New  Jersey.  Are 
you  not  wrong  about  that?  I  certainly 
find  a  scum  of  oil  on  the  water  in  some 
of  my  fields.  I  think  there  are  oil  wells 
beneath  my  farm. 

I  doubt  it.  We  find  the  same  film  of 
oil  on  some  of  our  low  places  and  also 
what  looks  like  iron  rust.  I  went  so  far 
as  to  consult  some  geologists  about  it. 
They  tell  me  that  there  is  not  enough  oil 
anywhere  in  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  to 
pay  for  working.  They  know  what  is 
known  about  such  things.  I  know  little  or 
nothing — therefore  I  believe  them.  The 
little  scum  or  stain  of  oil  that  we  find 
may  oil  up  the  imagination  of  a  real  es¬ 
tate  agent,  but  that  would  be  the  limit. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that ? 

I  understand  that  some  agents,  when 
they  try'  to  sell  a  farm,  point  to  this  little 
oil  scum  on  the  stagnant  water  and  give 
the  “prospect”  to  understand  that  he  may 
be  an  "oil  king”  in  the  future.  They  tell 
him  this  scum  of  oil  is  sure  indication  of  a 
rich  deposit,  and  no  doubt  they  sometimes 
make  a  rich  haul  by  this  oiling  up  the 
cupidity  of  the  average  buyer.  A  mo¬ 
ment's  thought  ought  to  be  enough  to 
make  a  man  realize  that  if  there  were  oil 
and  coal  in  these  hills — within  50  miles  of 
the  great  manufacturing  fires  of  New 
York — the  scientific  men  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  it  long  ago  and  covered  this  coun¬ 
try  with  wells  and  mines.  Do  not  waste 
any  time  dreaming  about  oil  wells.  The 
hills  of  North  Jersey  and  Southern  New 
York  are  destined  to  occupy  just  one 
place  in  the  world’s  economy — they  must 
serve  as  water  carriers  in  the  industrial 
army. 

How  do  you  make  that  out? 

There  are  now  0.000.000  people  living 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  I 
have  no  doubt  my  children  will  live  to 
see  double  that  number  there.  The  tun¬ 
nels  under  the  river  are  to  build  up  the 
towns  and  cities  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
river.  As  the  human  body  contains  about 
75  per  cent  water,  that  element  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  must  come'  from  the 
hills — running  down  to  supply  the  towns. 
I  think  that  sooner  or  later  the  water 
from  every  one  of  our  clear  springs  and 
brooks  will  be  needed  by  the  valley  people. 

Some  years  ago,  near  where  we  live, 
a  little  brook  or  river  wound  its  way 
through  a  break  in  the  hills  and  across  a 
meadow.  It  once  turned  a  small  wheel, 
gave  drink  to  a  few  birds  and  cattle  and 
provided  a  few  fish.  1  hat  was  all  it  did 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Then  came  a 
great  water  company.  They  built  a  dam 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  and  flooded 
the  water  back  into  a  lake.  This  water 
under  control  is  piped  down  below, 
filtered  and  distributed  in  the  cities  20 
miles  away.  The  little  brook  which  frit¬ 
tered  itself  away,  with  no  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  now.  placed  under  control,  earns 
millions  for  the  big  corporation — while 
under  the  old  individual  ownership  it  was 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance.  I  think  most 
of  the  hill  lands  near  the  large  cities  will 
be  used  to  provide  water,  and  those  who 
undertake  to  farm  among  them  must  fit 
their  crops  into  that  plan. 

What  crops  will  fit ? 

Water  crops.  I  suppose  you  realize 
that  in  a  good  juicy  apple  or  peach  there 
is  as  much  water  as  there  is  in  milk.  A 
section  cannot  endure  as  a  water  pro¬ 
vider  unless  it  is  kept  .,ell  wooded.  Cut 
off  the  trees  and  the  springs  usually  dry 
up.  I  think  the  hills  of  this  great  water¬ 
shed  may  well  be  covered  with  apple  or¬ 
chards.  That  will  give  us  a  profitable 
crop  and  protect  the  hills  about  as  well 
as  the  forest  would.  The  chief  product 
of  our  section  must  be  water,  and  such 
crops  as  we  grow  should  be  water  crops. 

What  do  you  call  water  crops ? 

The  things  which  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them — for  example,  eggs  contain  about 
75  per  cent  of  water,  apples,  85  per  centj 
tomatoes.  93.76  per  cent;  sweet  corn.  75 
per  cent,  and  so  on.  A  water  crop  is 
naturally  quick  to  decay,  and  must  be 
handled  at  once.  This  can  be  done  within 
Short  distance  of  the  big  markets,  but  it  is 
clear  that  selling  water  through  pipes  or 
in  “nature’s  original  package”  is  to  be 
the  business  of  these  hills. 

Is  old-fashioned  fanning  done? 

In  this  section.  I  think  so.  There  will 
be  some  men  to  stick  right  to  old  methods 
and  plans  for  awhile,  but  fate,  which  is 
the  slow,  irresistible  movement  of  time, 
will  finally  drive  them  out,  and  they  will 
probably  blame  some  po’itical  party,  pro¬ 
hibition  or  something  else  for  the  trouble. 
While  I  speak  of  this  section  alone,  the 
same  thing  will  happen  to  other  sections 
in  a  different  way.  Yet  while  change  to 
new  things  is  on  with  a  rush  and  a  whirl, 
I  think  in  some  ways  we  are  to  change 
back  to  old  habits. 

Name  one  or  two. 

Well,  let  us  take  flour  and  sugar.  There 
has  been  great  trouble  over  these  two 
staples,  and  I  think  people  will  decide 
that  here  are  cases  where  “ we  have  got 
to  do  it  ourselves .”  We  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  little  electric  grinder  in 
making  flour  and  cornmeal.  This  grinder 
can  be  carried  about  anywhere'  and  con¬ 


nected  with  an  electric  wire.  We  took 
wheat  of  good  quality,  washed  it  clean, 
dried  it  in  the  oven  and  ran  it  through 
this  machine.  By  regrinding  and  sifting 
vve  make  an  excellent  flour.  We  also 
make  a  good  quality  of  cornmeal.  The 
bread  from  this  flour  ie  good.  My  belief 
is  that  in  the  future  many  housewives 
will  make  their  own  flour  and  meal  in 
this  way.  They  will  buy  the  entire  grain 
and  grind  it  right  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  there  will  be  an  immense  direct  trade 
in  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  corn. 

But  most  of  us  do  not  raise  wheat. 

I  know  it,  but  you  have  probably  never 
tried  raising  it  as  a  garden  crop, 
on  good  soil,  drilled  in  rows  and  hoed  or 
cultivated.  You  can  grow  a  tremendous 
crop  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  I  will 
go  on  record  as  predicting  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  thousands  of  families  will  grow,  their 
wheat  supply  in  the  garden  and  grind  it 
right  in  the  home.  They  may  not  be 
able,  to  get  a  flour  as  white  as  what  they 
can  buy,  but  it  will  be  'better  for  them. 

But  ichat  about  sugar? 

I  think  many  of  us  will  use  more  mo¬ 
lasses  and  syrup  in  the  future  and  make 
much  of  the  latter  on  the  farm..  A  patch 
of  sorghum  will  provide  the  juice,  and 
the  manufacturers  will  give  us  small 
presses  and  evaporating  pans  for  turning 
it  into  syrup.  I  think  this  will  be  tried 
on  many  farms  this  Summer.  Sugar  beets 
are  useful  in  big  factories,  but  you  can¬ 
not  make  good  beet  sugar  or  syrup  on  a 
small  scale.  Sorghum  can  be  used  to 
produce  a  small  supply. 

But  this  is  going  back  to  old  times.  1 
thought  we  were  to  make  progress. 

It  is  “going  back  to  old  times,”  and  it 
happens  to  be  progress,  too.  For  progress 
not  only  pushes  a  plow  ahead,  but  it 
drags  a  rake  behind.  The  rake  is  often 
more  useful  than  the  plow,  for  it  pulls 
up  into  view  many  good  habits  or  prac¬ 
tices  which  we  ought  never  to  have 
dropped.  We  never  would  have  shed 
them  if  our  eyes  had  not  been  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  “progress.”  Now  it  will 
pay  to  get  off  the -wagon  and  pick  them  up. 
The  truth  is  we  have  let  too  many  of  the 
good  old-time  jobs  get  away  from  us. 
Our  parents  were  millers  and  bakers  and 
laundrymen  and  waiters,  and  nobody 
knows  what  not.  We  have  let  most  of 
these  jobs  pass  into  the  hands  of  others, 
who  do  what  we  could  just  as  well  do 
ourselves — and  charge  us  for  doing  it  more 
than  we  get  ourselves.  And.  the  only  rea¬ 
son  we  can  give  for  doing  it  is  that  the 
very  people  who  have  captured  our  old 
jobs  now  dictate  the  fashion  which  holds 
us  slaves.  I  think  we  are  going  to  break 
away  and  come  back  to  doing  some  of 
the  old  jobs  with  improved  tools. 

Do  you  think  fashion  makes  us  walk  a 
straight  line? 

I  know  it.  Go  out  and  hunt  for  men 
and  women  who  will  have  the  .nerve  to 
wear  old  clothes  or  do  things  which  other 
people  smile  at. !  You  will  have  to  use 
a  fine-tooth  comb  to  find  them,  and  when 
you  do  find  them,  the  chances  are  that 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  out  of  fashion 
has  trained  them  to  “kick”  so  constantly 
that  it  is  hard  to  live  with  them.  A  candy- 
maker  thought  out  a  scheme  for  advertis¬ 
ing  that  his  candy  never  sold  for  less  than 
one  dollar  a  pound.  He  got  every  girl 
in  town  to  believe  that  when  a  young  fel¬ 
low  gave  her  candy  of  any  other  make 
he  was  something  of  a  “piker” — trying  to 
economize.  Perhaps  you  know  how  far 
the  average  young  fellow  gets  in  the  face 
of  that  reputation.  All  the  samples  of 
candy  were  largely  sugar,  butter  and 
chocolate — but  this  one  also  had  “style.” 

Will  our  Eastern  farmers  come  nearer 
to  supplying  all  the  food  the  cities  need? 

I  doubt  it.  They  must  be  more  and 
more  specialists,  but  they  will  provide 
more  of  their  own  food.  Some  years  ago 
I  traveled  on  a  train  with  the  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets.  He 
was  late,  and  had  no  time  to  get  any 
dinner.  So  when  the  train  boy  came 
along  he  tried  to  make  up  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  from  what  there  was  to  buy.  An 
apple  and  a  banana  gave  carbohydrates 
and  vitamines.  a  box  of  pecan  nuts  gave 
protein  and  fat,  and  a  box  of  “milk  choc¬ 
olate”  gave  him  sugar  and  more  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  was  a  balanced  ration — a 
little  short  of  protein,  but  the  apple  came 
from  Oregon,  the  banana  from  Mexico, 
the  nuts  from  Texas  and  the  chocolate 
from  Venezuela,  while  the  water  eame 
from  a  lake  in  New  Jersey.  All  of  the 
New  York  Commissioner’s  lunch  that 
came  from  his  own  State  was  the  air ! 
Once  when  riding  through  Vermont  we 
had  a  fine  dinner  in  a  dining  car.  I 
figured  out  that  the  only  part  of  it  which 
Vermont  produced  was  the  butter  and  the 
ice!  We  have  all  got  to  go  back  to  the 
old  habit  of  producing  more  of  our  own 
food. 

I  hare  given  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  the 
study  of  keeping  fit  personally,  and  know 
pretty  near  what  to  expect  when  we  are 
invited  away  to  a  big  feed ,  or  rather  a 
succession  of  such  useless  feeds,  and  try  a 
little  of  this  and  more  of  that  till  one's 
stomach  surely  must  resemble  a  garbage 
pail.  Well.  1  did  it,  and  that  is  why  this 
reply  is  10  days  late,  or  possibly  worse 
than  that.  Of  course,  I  suppose  you  never 
do  such  things. 

Not  if  I  can  help  it.  The  average  man 
over  50  usually  eats  almost  twice  as  much 
as  he  needs.  He  knows  better,  of  course, 
but  it  is  “set  before  him,”  and  if  he  doesn’t 
eat  it  the  cook  and  hostess  feels  badly 
when  she  has  done  her  best  to  spread  forth 
a  feast.  Many  a  day  in  some  hotel  or 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


Why  pay 
high  prices  for 
coffee  when 

POSTUM 

Cereal 

costs  less  and  is 
better  for  you! 

There’s  been  no  raise 
in.  price. 

Usually  sold  at  15£and!  25^ 

by 

Postum  Cereal  Co:  Battle*  Creek,  Mich. 


Manure  is  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COST  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE.  MAKE  YOUR 
MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RA  TION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

Tbe  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  book,  “Phosphorus  and  Manure,”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  hill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

(32%  Phosphoric  Acid) 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital|to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York.  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  !nc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Green  Oats  for  Strawberry  Mulch 

Last  October  you  asked  the  question 
about  seeding  oats  in  strawberries.  I  aru 
interested  in  this  question,  and  have  not 
yet  seen  a  reply.  I  have  a  small  bed  of 
strawberries  in  hill  culture,  planted  last 
year  after  potatoes,  and  the  plants  looked 
so  well  that  experienced  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers  admired  them.  I  cultivated  tip  to 
about  August  15,  cutting  out  all  the  run¬ 
ners  not  needed,  then  planted  some  Soy 
beans  and  Cow-horn  turnips,  and  about 
September  1,  oats.  All  came  well,  but 
about  the  middle  of  October  the  leaves  of 
the  oats  turned  yellow.  On  Election  Day 
they  were  quite  yellow  and  three  weeks 
later  the  oats  appeared  dead,  although  the 
main  stem  was  still  alive  and  green.  Up 
to  Election  Day  we  had  no  killing  frost 
(Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.),  and  consequently 
even  the  Soy  beans  looked  well.  The 
oats  had  made  a  growth  of  about  2  ft.  in 
height  and  promised  to  make  a  decent 
mulch.  The  Soy  beans  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  I  used  for  humus.  That  the  oats 
turned  yellow  I  ascribe  to  the  acid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  because  on  other  parts 
of  the  garden  which  have  been  limed  the 
oats  were  green.  The  drawbacks  I  find 
are  that  from  September  1  on  the  plants 
made  still  more  runners,  and  as  I  could 
not  cut  them  off  on  account  of  the  cover 
and  mulch  crop,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  plants  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
these  dying  crops.  Keeping  the  runners 
off  and  putting  manure  or  mulch  on  say 
in  October,  seems  more  beneficial,  o.  R. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  we  had  a 
number  of  reports  from  people  who  seeded 


3,000,000  Apples,  only  7  with  Scale 

Mr.  I).  P.  Miller,  Supt.  Sumner  Fruit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  said  he 
round  about  7  apples  with  scale  out  of  a  crop  of  3,000,000,  after  spraying  with 
S-W  Dry  Powdered  Lime  Sulfur.  “In  our  six  years  of  using  your  materials, 

I  have  found  your  claims  to  be  modest  and  fully  met  by  the  results  we  obtained. 

I  am  simply  not  interested  in  other  brands*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  leave  our 
spraying  troubles  all  in  your  hands.” 


oats  in  the  strawberries  to  serve  as  mulch 
during  the  Winter.  Most  of  them  said 
the  oats  protected  the  berries,  but  made 
too  much  work  in  the  Spring,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  clean  them  out.  They  also 
seemed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds. 
On  the  whole,  the  plan  does  not  seem 
practical,  though  now  and  then  someone 
endorses  it.  We  have  found  Japanese 
millet  a  good  mulch  crop.  It  cau  be 
grown  in  drills  on  good  soil  after  early 
crops  and  cut  and  put  on  the  berries.  We 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  seeding  any  crop 
among  the  berry  plants. 

Construction  of  Lean-to  Greenhouse 

Will  Prof.  Massey  give  construction 
details  of  his  “lean-to”  greenhouse?  I  de¬ 
sire  to  build  one,  and  found  many  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered.  I  judge  quite  a 
number  of  other  readers  would  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Particularly  I  would  like  to  hear 
how  his  glass  roof  is  laid.  M.  P. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 

My  little  structure  is  across  the  rear 
of  my  office  building,  from  which  a  door 
behind  me  as  I  write  opens  directly  to 
the  table,  four  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long, 
on  which  plant  pots  are  placed  on  a  layer 
of  sand  to  retain  moisture.  In  the  first 
place,  a  brick  wall  for  a  foundation  was 
built,  throe  feet  high,  to  bring  it  on  a 
level  with  the  office.  Above  this  the 
structure  is  of  wood.  It  faces  east,  and 
the  east  wall  on  top  of  the  brick  rises 
three  feet,  and  on  a  sill  there  is  inserted 
a  SxG-ft.  sash  on  its  side,  hinged  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  From  the  top  of  this  sash  three 
sashes  make  the  roof  sloping  to  the  office 
wall.  The  north  end  is  of  wood,  weather- 
boarded  on  the  outside  and  ceiled  tight 
on  the  inside.  The  south  cud  has  another 
3xG-ft.  sash  on  its  side,  and  is  closed 
above  with  wood  weatherboarding  and 
ceiling  planks.  Ou  the  inside  of  the 
foundation  wall  there  is  luiug  a  return 
coil  of  2-in.  pipe,  9  ft.  long,  in  eight  lines. 
This  is  the  heating  apparatus.  A  little 
cylindrical  boiler  of  the  type  known  as  a 
“tank  beater”  is  in  the  cellar.  The  flow 
comes  direct  to  an  open  expansion  tank 
in  the  corner  of  the  office.  This  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  little  system,  and 
from  there  back  to  the  boiler  it  is  all 
down  grade,  for  water,  hot  or  cold,  runs 
down  hill  faster  than  you  cau  force  it  up. 
The  little  boiler  gives  an  abundance  of 
heat,  and  heats  the  office,  too.  iu  moderate 
weather,  with  the  door  open,  and  iu  cold 
weather  I  have  a  grate  in  iue  office,  and 
use  this  and  shut  the  greenhouse  off.  The 


S-W  Dry  Powdered  Insecticides 
Save  Buying  TONS  of  Water 

Every  time  you  buy  six  barrels  of  liquid  lime  sulphur  you  purchase 
over  two  thousand  pounds  of  water.  You  pay  water  freight  on  it,  labor 
and  team  haul  out  to  the  orchard,  often  through  the  mud  ofspringrains. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  LIME  SULFUR 

eliminates  all  water  risks  and  loss.  You  buy  nothing  but  the 
poison,  ready  to  mix  and  easy  to  prepare  right  on  the  grounds.  It 
sprays  fresh  at  full  poisoning  strength  and  killing  power.  There  is 
no  deterioration  from  long  standing  prior  to  use  ;  no  loss  of  power 
through  freezing ;  no  waste  through  leakage.  All  powder  not  used 
keeps  oyer  in  perfect  condition  to  start  next  season's  work.  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  a  powerful  all-around  spray  for  fruit  trees. 
Its  long  enduring  strength  and  adhesion  make  a  splendid  dormant 
spray  for  fall  and  spring  control  of  scale  and  fungus.  For  summer 
work  it  is  equal  to  liquid  lime  sulphur  in  all  respects 


This  spring  we  used  about 
$J0,000  of  your  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  in 
control  of  scab  on  Bartlette  Peart. 
We  sprayed  when  buds  were  n  r» 
ly  opened;  when  fully  opened: 
when  in  the  cluster  and  when  80* 
of  the  petals  had  fallen.  Later  we 
made  two  more  applications. when 
the  pears  were  nearly  out  of  tho 
bloom,  and  when  about  three 
weeks  further  along.  As  to  suc¬ 
cess,  we  have  had  the  cleanest 
crop  we  have  had  for  three  year*. 
We  thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
in  furnishing  us  a  field  man  whose 
efforts  we  highly  appreciate. 
Signed)  Percy  Gammon,  Bonnie 
Brae  Farm,  Hood,  Sacramento 
County,  Cal. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
tell  you  of  my  experience  with 
your  Insecticides.  I  used  your 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  a  dormant 
spray  on  my  apples,  peaches  and 
pears;  also  used  your  Dry  Arsenate 
of  Lead  together  with  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  as  a  combination  Summer 
Spray  and  got  the  best  results  I 
have  ever  gotten  since  growing 
fruits.  I  made  my  first  exhibit  of 
apples,  peaches  and  pears  in  one 
of  the  drug  store  window*  at 
Dover,  Delaware,  and  the  fruit 
was  highly  complimented.” 
(Signed)  W.  E.  Maloney  &  Son, 
Wyoming,  Del. 


S-W  Dry  Powdered  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

teaches  the  highest  perfection  in  arsenical  poison  for 
fruit  trees.  In  competitive  tests  it  has  shown  SO  per 
cent,  greater  bulk  and  six  times  better  suspension  than 
an  average  paste  form.  This  gives  the  finest  cover  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  due  to  remarkable  adhesion,  it  sticks  tight 
through  the  heaviest  rains,  insuring  extra  long  effi¬ 
ciency  to  each  spraying.  Its  high  percentage  of  arsenic 
oxide  (30  to  33  per  cent.)  in  combination  with  lead,  in¬ 
sures  maximum  killing  power.  But  the  extremely  low 
content  of  water-soluble  arsenic  (one-half  of  one  per 
cent.)  insures  against  burning  the  foliage. 


S-W  Dry  Powdered  TUBER-TONIC 

makes  potatoes  pay  their  highest  possible  profit.  It 
is  an  effective  combination  of  Paris  Green  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  A  powerful  bug  and  beetle  killer  and  blight  and 
fungus  preventive.  \  ery  adhesive;  sticks  tenaciously 
throughout  heavy  dews,  rains  and  whipping  winds. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  INSECTO 
is  a  combination  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  It  is  a  tested,  standardized  formula.  A  great 
time  and  trouble  saver  for  growers  who  want  an  all¬ 
round  spray  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  trees 
vines,  and  berries.  Insecto  is  remarkably  efficient  in 
killing  insects  and  preventing  blight. 

species,  cover- 
vegetables.  Address 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Write  for  pages  lithographed  in  color;  scientifically  correct  illustrations  o 

SPRAYER’S  MANUAL  T'  "or^'9;,  nioth/8,aad  PUP;>-  scale;  fruits,  berries  and 

lhe  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  613  Canal  Road,  N.  W., 


Sherwin-Williams 

Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES.  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


boiler  takes  a  hodful  of  hard  coal  in  24 
hours,  and  is  always  run  with  all  draft 
shut  off,  except  wheu  getting  the  pipes 
hot.  It  is  put  to  keep  about  nine  a' 
night  and  is  never  looked  at  till  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  wheu  we  usually  find 
the  temperature  55  to  GO  degrees.  There 
are  but  about  450  ft.  of  exposed  glass,  and 
about  80  ft.  of  2-iu.  pipe.  There  is  a 
2-ft.  floor  or  platform  at  the  door,  a  pot¬ 
ting  bench  to  the  left  and  a  little  2x3 
plant  shelf  ou  the  right.  It  is  two  feet 
from  the  table  to  the  eaves.  The  whole 
outfit  cost  about  $100.  \v.  F.  massey. 


As  low  as 

$10 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  HerUlt‘r.& 
Zook  Pnrlublo 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  AW 
Wood  OAW 


is  easy  to  opt? rate,  u 
No.  1  is  the  l>eat  at 
cheapest  saw  made  to  whit 
a  ripping  table  may  bo  n 
tachmi.  Guaranteed  1  yea 
Money  refunded  if  not  sati 
factory.  Write  for  catalo 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CC 
Box  3  Belleville,  P. 


PRICES  'WAY  DOWN 

We’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out 
high  cost  of  fence  building. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  and save 
you  money.  Here's  a  man  that 

Saved  38  per  cent 

Mr.  R.  D.  Dillard,  Milton,  Okla., 
writes:  “I  found  all  the  Fence  as 
good  or  better  than  I  expected.  I  saved 
$28.65  on  my  $75.00  order.” 

You  will  never  know  how  much  you  can  save  thru  our 
^DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
selling  plan  until  you  get  our  free  catalog.  W rite  today 
IKITSEt-MAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  Muncia,  Ind. 


HIGH 

Pressure 

Ospraymo 

Catalog 

Free 

FIELD  FORCE  PU1 


WELL  DRr'^G  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  Slate  St..  Ithaca.  N.  f. 


COR  AYERS 

I  *  ^  38  Years 

Experience 

With  special  featuresall  their  own. 
They  claim  your  kind  attention. 
In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone. 
They  furnish  sure  protection .  * 

P  CO.,  Dept.  3,  Elmira,  Hew  York 
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Not  genuine 
UNION -ALLS 
unlessthisdcsign 
is  embossed  on 
thebultons.  Look 
for  it.  Remember 
there  is  only  one 
suit  of  UNION- 
ALLS— the 


UNION 


TRADE  MARK  REC.U.  S.|iPAT.  OFF. 
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WE  want  a  name  for  this  lov¬ 
able  boy — a  good  name 
— because  hereafter  he  is 
going  to  smile  out  at  innumerable 
folks  from  innumerable  places.  It 
is  our  hope  that  he  will  become 
an  intimate  friend  of  millions  of 
Americans,  so  familiar  to  them 
that  whenever  they  see  him  and 
his  infectious  smile  they  will  feel 
like  saying:  “Hello  there,  I  know 
you.”  We  are  sending  him  out 
into  the  world  to  represent  LEE 
and  to  stand  for  the  best  in  work 
clothing.  Therefore,  we  want  a 
bright,  happy,  easily  remembered 
name  that  will  exactly  fit  his  en¬ 
gaging  personality  and  help  make 
him  the  national  figure  we  intend 
him  to  be. 

$500  In  Prizes 

So  we  ask  you  to  help  us.  We 

have  decided  to  offer  three  prizes — $250 
first;  $150  second;  $100  third,  all  in  cash 
—for  the  best  suggestions.  All  names  must 
be  in  before  February  15th  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  winner  will  be  made  as 


soon  thereafter  as  the  judges  can  make  a 
decision.  In  the  event  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  submit  a  winning  name  the  full 
amount  of  the  prize,  $250,  $150  or  $100, 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  awarded  to  all 
persons  submitting  that  name. 

Union-Alls— A  Trade-Marked  Name 

Most  people  know  already  that 

LEE  stands  for  the  highest  quality  in  work 
clothing.  Since  our  national  advertising 
began  a  great  many  million  have  learned 
by  experience  that  LEE  UNION-ALLS 
have  established  a  new  standard  in  the 
manufacture  of  work  clothing  and  that 
the  one  and  only  suit  of  UNION-ALLS  is 
manufactured  exclusively  by  LEE.  How¬ 
ever,  many  people  are  still  being  deceived 
by  representations  that  other  one-piece  gar¬ 
ments  are  UNION-ALLS.  We  insist  that 
the  unfair  advantage  thus  taken  of  our 
advertising  and  the  reputation  of  our  gar¬ 
ment  must  be  stopped.  UNION-ALLS  is 
a  trade-marked  name  which  is  owned  by 
this  company  alone.  No  one-piece  work 
suit  can  be  UNION-ALLS  unless  it  is  a 
LEE.  To  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen¬ 
uine  suit  see  that  the  full  name,  LEE 
UNION-ALLS,  is  embossed  on  the  buttons 
and  printed  on  the  neck  label. 


*J^ememher  the  best  in  work  clothing  is  the  most  economical . 
When  you  see  the  name  LEE  on  a  work  garment,  you 
may  know  instinctively  it  is  the  best  both  in  quality  of 
material  and  care  in  workmanship.  Always  insist  on  a  LEE. 


THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  CO- 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAS.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Send  all  suggestions  to  THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  CO.> 
Kansas  City ,  Missouri  Contest  Dept,  b 


Not  genuine 
UNION-ALLS 
unless  ibis  design 
is  embossed  on 
thebunons.  Look 
font  RcP'ember 
there  is  only  or.* 
suit  of  UNION- 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tins  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad .  ^rtiser 


THE  life  motto  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may 
be  put  in  four  words : 

“ Live  and  Help  Live!” 

* 

I  am  sending  in  my  renewal  to  your  paper.  I  have 
taken  it  a  few  years;  hope  to  take  it  several  more.  We 
receive  about  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  papers  each  week 
at  our  house,  but  I  come  nearer  reading  everything  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  than  any  of  the  others.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  altogether  human  about  it  that  I  feel  that  all 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  something  in  common.  j.  m. 
Ohio. 

IT  lias  come  to  be  something  of  a  compliment  in 
these  exciting  days  to  be  called  “human.’’  That 
is  what  The  R.  N.-Y-.  attempts  to  be — the  tie  which 
can  hold  plain  common  people  together — for  the  life 
of  all  true  co-operation  is  human  nature  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

* 


It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  man  himself  is  sound  and 
true,  this  is  well  nigh  ideal  training  for  leadership 
among  farmers.  What  possible  sense  can  there  be 
in  going  to  lawyers  or  politicians  or  great  business 
men  for  leadership  when  we  may  find  leaders  right 
in  our  own  ranks? 

* 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  market  for  sound  apple 
wood.  One  firm  alone  uses  about  one  million 
feet  each  year.  This  wood  is  used  for  tool  handles, 
and  sound  logs  12  inches  and  over  will  bring  about 
$40  per  cord  at  the  mills — the  shipper  paying  freight. 
Of  course,  there  is  little,  if  any,  market  for  decayed 
or  inferior  trunks.  You  must  remember  also  that 
it  takes  a  good  many  sticks  to  make  a  cord.  There 
is  no  fortune  in  apple  wood,  but  a  little  side  line. 

* 

THE  local  committeemen  of  the  Farm  Bureau  or¬ 
ganization  have  a  large  and  often  thankless  job 
to  perform.  The  real  democracy  of  the  organization 
rests  largely  upon  them,  for  they  get  right  down 
to  the  members  and  live  among  them.  In  an  army 
credit  for  victory  goes  to  the  officers  who  stand  out 
in  the  limelight.  The  true  force  and  power  of  the 
army  is  kept  alive  by  the  non-commissioned  officers 
who  do  the  drudgery  of  drilling  and  keeping  up  the 
spirit  of  the  men.  No  one  praises  them — their  work 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet  without  them  the 
army  would  be  a  mob.  These  committeemen  are 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  public  will  never  know  how  unselfishly  they 
work  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  farmers.  With¬ 
out  them  the  organization  cannot  be  truly  demo¬ 
cratic;  with  their  best  efforts  it  can  be  truly  so. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  can  speak  for 
if.  but  the  committeemen  must  put  power  into  their 
language. 

* 


AS  we  see  on  the  next  page,  those  Nebraska 
farmers  will  do  a  sweet  job  in  settling  the 
sugar  problem.  They  propose  raising  one  million 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  and  equip  a  beet  sugar 
factory  and  produce  a  crop  of  beets.  The  sugar  will 
lie  distributed  through  their  own  chain  of  stores — 
thus  not  only  providing  the  sugar  but  giving  them 
the  profits  on  its  distribution !  Who  will  say  that 
:uch  an  investment  of  farm  money  is  not  better  than 
city  stocks  or  bonds?  These  farmers  have  a  great 
industrial  machine  in  their  Farmers’  Union,  and 
what  is  more  important,  they  now  understand  that 
if  they  are  to  have  the  industrial  rights  which  belong 
to  them  they  hare  got  to  do  it  themselves.  Now  the 
question  arises:  Could  New  York  farmers  do  similar 
work?  Evidently  not  with  beet  sugar.  The  climate 
and  conditions  in  this  section  are  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  sugar  beet  crop.  It  was  tried  out  here  some 
years  ago.  but  with  a  State  bounty  the  plan  failed. 
Our  farmers  could,  however,  get  together  and  raise 
the  money  needed  to  handle  the  dairy,  potato,  hay 
and  fruit  crops  so  as  to  save  for  themselves  most  of 
the  profits  of  distribution.  In  fact,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  do  this  in  the  near  future,  for  it  is  now 
evident  that  no  political  party  or  public  men  will 
ever  do  it  for  them.  The  Farmers’  Union  of  Nebraska, 
which  has  made  this  sugar  factory  possible,  is  really 
a  federation  or  union  of  all  the  agricultural  societies 
in  the  State.  We  need  now  in  New  York  a  union  of 
all  farm  societies,  such  as  the  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  have  given  us. 

* 

IT  should  be  the  God-given  privilege  of  every  child 
to  enjoy  a  full  supply  of  water  and  milk.  We  do 
not  mean  the  two  mixed  together,  but  the  water  on 
the  outside  and  the  milk  inside.  This  means  bath 
and  butter,  cleanliness  and  cream,  scrubbing  and 
skim-milk.  Vatamines  in  the  victuals  and  soapy 
water  on  the  skin  is  the  new  year's  programme  for 
young  America — who  is  the  future  hope  for  old 
America ! 

THE  newly  organized  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  seems  to  have  found  a  genuine 
leader  in  its  president,  J.  R.  Howard  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Howard  was  raised  on  an  Iowa  farm,  educated  at 
three  different  colleges,  taught  for  two  years,  and 
was  bank  cashier  for  five  years  more.  Then,  six 
years  ago,  he  settled  down  on  an  Iowa  farm,  where 
he  has  worked  just  as  thousands  of  other  farmers 
around  him  have  been  forced  to  do.  When  Mr. 
Howard  first  moved  to  tlie  farm  his  friends  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  children 
would  not  have  proper  schooling.  Howard’s  answer 
was  to  organize  an  up-to-date  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Thus  he  stamped  himself  as  belonging  to 
the  group  of  farmers  who  know  that  (iive  hare 
got  to  do  it  ourselves.”  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm ; 
thoroughly  educated  not  in  any  one  narrow  locality; 
trained  in  business;  going  back  to  live  0T1  a  farm 
because  he  loves  the  life  and  can  see  a  future  in  it. 


Here  is  another  “vain  repetition  of  an  economic  fal¬ 
lacy”  :  Three  years  ago  I  sold  a  beef  hide  weighing 
30  lbs.  for  30c  per  pound ;  amount  received,  $0.  Three 
years  ago  I  bought  a  good  pair  of  shoes  for  $5.  Last 
week  I  sold  a  beef  hide  of  the  same  grade  as  the  above, 
said  hide  weighing  50  lbs..  The  best  price  I  could  get 
was  15c  per  lb.,  or  $8.50  for  the  hide.  Last  week  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  same  quality  as  I  bought 
for  $5  three  years  ago  was  $10.  I  need  a  pair  of  new 
shoes,  but  I  cannot  buy  them  at  this  time,  when  one 
dollar  in  hide  value  is  worth  only  25c  in  shoe  value.  1 
will  wait  until  next  Summer,  in  hopes  that  some  of 
these  25e  hides  will  be  made  into  25c  shoes. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  a.  cogley. 

UT  we  do  not  think  these  “repetitions"  have 
been  quite  in  vain  after  all.  We  have  seen  be¬ 
fore  now  hard  rocks  with  holes  eaten  into  them  by 
dropping  water.  This  water  fell  a  little  trickle  at 
a  time,  and  fur  a  few  years  it  merely  washed  off 
the  face  of  the  rock.  Year  by  year  it  kept  on  drop¬ 
ping.  dropping,  until  first  there  came  a  little  pimple, 
then  a  dent,  then  a  hole  like  a  dong  wrinkle,  which 
experience  brings  out  upon  a  human  face.  We  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  true  that  on  the  average  the  far¬ 
mer  received  a  35-cent  dollar,  and  we  have  done  our 
best  to  keep  that  truth  before  the  people.  The 
statisticians  and  economists  may  come  back  and  say 
that  a  dairyman  or  farmer  gets  a  fair  share  of  what 
his  hide  sells  for.  but  they  never  can  convince  a 
man  like  Mr.  Cogley  so  long  as  lie  sells  hides  and 
buys  shoes.  The  present  distribution  of  tlie  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  is  a  national  wrong — very 
much  greater  and  more  dangerous  to  the  republic 
than  most  of  the  things  Congress  is  fighting  about. 
Wrongs  are  like  disease  germs — they  cannot  stand 
the  sunlight.  Shaking  them  right  out  to  the  sunlight 
of  fact  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

* 

We  occasionally  fatten  a  bull  calf,  and  the  lust  one 
we  had  rotted  in  the  car  in  New  York.  An  old  man 
who  has  but  Iwo  cows  sent  an  extra  fine  calf  the  same 
day  that  I  did,  and  his  rotted  also.  The  calf  was  worth 
$30,  and  the  old  man  could  not  afford  to  lose  it.  He 
was  pretty  sore  about  it.  and  said  he  “didn’t  care  if 
them  New  Yorkers  starved,  if  they  were  going  to  let 
nice  meat  like  that  go  to  waste  while  they  fonght.” 

J.  G.  M. 

HAT  good  meat  was  spoiled  during  the  useless 
strike  of  handlers  in  this  city.  Veal  is  no  longer 
plentiful,  and  as  dairy  herds  are  reduced  there  will 
be  less  of  it.  During  tlie  handlers’  strike  many  tons 
of  meat  were  spoiled  the  same  as  calves,  and  if  in 
consequence  the  price  of  veal  went  up.  the  farmers 
v.  ere  blamed  for  it.  It  is  a  part  of  our  business  to 
tell  the  truth  about  farming  and  farm  life.  This 
incident  tells  truly  how  farmers  feel  about  these 
strikes.  Can  any  city  consumer  blame  them? 

* 

ON  page  100  are  some  remarks  about  fashion  or 
habit  and  the  way  most  human  beings  follow  it. 
It  takes  a  brave  man' to  defy  public  opinion  and 
break  away  from  the  common  habit  of  action  or 
thought.  Most  men  would  rather  be  called  a  liar 
than  lie  known  as  a  “crank.”  Some  35  years  ago, 
when  the  farmers’  institutes  were  in  their  prime,  a 
farmer  was  put  on  the  programme  to  speak  on 


dairying.  When  his  name  was  called  he  walked  on 
the  platform  dressed  just  as  he  was  when  working 
in  the  barnyard.  He  had  on  a  ragged  coat  and  blue 
overalls  tucked  into  bis  boots.  He  read  a  strong, 
practical  paper  and  was  rather  proud  that  lie  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  “farmer.”  Now  this  year  the  son  of  that 
old  farmer  also  read  a  paper  at  a  farmers’  institute. 
This  young  man  is  college  bred,  thoroughly  trained 
and  a  hard  worker.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
good,  modern  cut.  high  collar,  with  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  well-dressed  man.  Now  if  father  had 
talked  to  the  modern  audience  and  the  boy  had 
appeared  before  the  old-time  institute — one  would 
have  liocn  called  a  “hayseed"  and  the  other  a  “dude.” 
As  it  was,  each  fitted  into  his  time — each  was  well 
in  step  with  the  fashion  or  habit  of  liis  age.  Most 
of  us  are  bound  to  do  about  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  does.  Probably  the  most  useful  man  is  he 
who  keeps  just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  crowd,  vet 
never  lets  them  notice  it  as  they  unconsciously  try 
to  keep  step  with  him. 

* 

IN  a  recent  edition  of  the  Evening  Xews  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J..  we  counted  44  notices  of  public  sales 
of  farms  and  personal  property  of  retiring  farmers! 
There  will  be  such  a  sale  in  Cumberland  County 
practically  every  day  this  Winter.  We  are  told  that 
this  was  not  unusual,  nor  did  it  indicate  any  great 
decline  in  farming.  Some  of  the  farms  belonged  to 
back-to-the-landers,  while  others  were  owned  by 
well-to-do  people  who  were  ready  to  retire.  All 
such  farms  and  property  bring  fair  prices,  and  the 
farms  will  afford  a  good  buy  to  people  with  some 
capital  and  reasonable  experience.  Other  counties 
in  Southern  New  Jersey  tell  much  the  same  story.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  section  is  being  overstocked  by 
most  of  the  Western  people  who  are  moving  East. 
The  lower  part  of  New  Jersey  is  a  section  without  any 
back  door,  since  it  pinches  off  into  the  Atlantic,  but 
considering  its  climate  and  markets  it  has  great  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

* 

IT  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  our  readers  have 
an  opinion  about  the  Anti-Saloon  League  which 
might  not  look  well  in  print.  Wc  regard  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  prohibition  as  pretty  well  settled,  and  shall 
now  discuss  other  issues.  But  even  those  who  do 
not  like  the  results  which  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
is  largely  responsible  for,  must  admit  that  its  meth¬ 
ods  proved  mighty  effective.  It  was  financed  by 
popular  subscriptions,  which  came  mostly  in  small 
sums.  It  hired  trusted  agents  and  paid  them  so 
they  could  give  their  entire  time  to  tlie  work.  It 
brought  temperance  people  together,  and  after  full 
discussion  they  decided  just  what  they  wanted — 
simply  and  clearly.  Then  they  refused  to  organize 
any  new  party  or  to  tie  up  permanently  with  any 
old  party.  They  just  cut  the  party  label  off  their 
clothes  and  made  use  of  any  candidate  who  would 
pledge  support  to  their  demands.  In  this  way  they 
made  use  of  all  parties  at  times,  so  that  now  pro¬ 
hibition  cannot  bo  made  a  party  issue,  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  Now.  think 
it  over,  and  see  if  you  can  suggest  any  better  plan 
for  obtaining  tlie  peculiar  rights  which  farmers  need 
and  have  lost  through  party  slavery !  Get  together 
and  formulate  a  simple  and  clear  platform,  with 
only  a  few  important  planks.  Then  raise  a  co¬ 
operative  fund  and  employ  the  ablest  and  most  loyal 
men  we  can  find.  Pay  them  what  they  could  earn 
in  business.  Cut  off  the  party  labels,  but  make  use 
of  any  candidate  or  office-holder  who  will  support 
our  principles.  That  plan  has  just  worked  out  the 
greatest  change  in  social  life  ever  known  in  the 
civilized  world.  Would  it  not  do  the  same  for  a 
square  deal  in  farming? 


Brevities 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  making 
brooms  on  a  small  scale — as  a  Winter  occupation.  They 
grow  broom  corn  and  work  up  their  own  crops. 

The  world  has  learned  to  seek  for  lime  to  use  on  its 
fields.  The  Turks  have  even  carried  off  the  historic 
marbles  of  Ephesus  to  burn  into  agricultural  lime! 

It  seems  as  if  the  great  world  war  had  ended  “cheap 
European  labor”  for  50  years  at  least.  Where  i>  this 
“cheap  labor”  to  he  found  in  the  future?  Even  China 
is  getting  away  from  it. 

The  object  of  clothing  is  to  keep  the  heat  in  and  the 
damp  out.  Thick uess  of  cloth  does  not  count  us  much 
as  a  windproof  quality  and  protection  of  wrists  and 
ankles  where  heat  would  naturally  leak  away  from  the 
body. 

A  locomotive  engineer  says  he  reads  The  R.  N.-Y., 
hoping  some  day  to  own  a  farm.  ^Ylieu  he  goes  to  a 
market  or  to  a  farmers’  meeting  and* *  hears  farmers  talk 
about  crops  and  stock  he  remembers  his  reading,  “Pulls 
on  the  track,  gets  up  steam  and  pulls  a  load  of  wisdom.” 
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Do  They  Buy  All  the  Milk? 

At  a  public  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York 
last  November  both  the  presidents  of  Borden's  and 
Sheffield  Farms  companies  plainly  stated  as  one  rea¬ 
son  for  the  wide  spread  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  that  they  took  all  the  milk  the  farmers  pro¬ 
duced,  and  suffered  the  loss  when  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus.  Since  then  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
has  advertised  to  the  same  effect  in  the  city  papers. 

On  December  24  we  wrote  the  company  as  follows : 

We  note  in  your  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  December  24  you  say : 

“We  have  served  the  producer  by  making  a  ready 
year  round  market  for  all  he  produces.” 

We  have  the  milk  of  three  neighborhoods  which  the 
producers  are  anxious  to  sell,  and  have  as  yet  found  no 
market  for  it.  The  milk  is  pasteurized  in  the  farmers’ 
creameries  and  is  ready  for  delivery  on  short  notice. 
They  have  asked  us  to  find  an  outlet  for  it.  Will  you 
take  it  at  current  prices? 

To  this  we  received  the  following  reply : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Dec.  24  in  which  you  refer 
to  our  "ad.”,  stating  that  you  have  three  neighborhoods 
in  which  the  producers  are  anxious  to  sell  their  milk, 
and  have  as  yet  found  no  market  for  it,  will  say,  if  you 
will  note,  I  do  not  say  in  my  "ad.”  that  we  buy  all  the 
milk  that  is  available  to  reach  the  city.  When  we  get 
all  the  business  in  Greater  New  York  and  its  suburbs 
we  undoubtedly  will  have  our  doors  open  to  take  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  milk  that  is  offered  to  us  for  sale,  but  at 
the  present  time  we  are  not  able  to  comply  with  your 
request.  Sheffield  farms  company,  inc., 

Loton  Horton,  President. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  to  figure  out  the 
fine  distinctions  between  the  language  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  letter.  It  has  been  stated  over 
ar.d  over  again  during  the  past  year  that  the  dealers 
took  all  the  milk,  as  an  excuse  for  the  high  price  to 
the  consumer  and  less  than  cost  of  production  to  the 
farmer.  It  has  never  been  entirely  true  except  in 
times  of  unusual  shortage,  but  if  it  is  the  contract 
some  one  ought  to  see  that  the  dealers  live  up  to  it. 
It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  in  some  sections  pro¬ 
ducers  have  no  outlet  for  milk  while  others  have  reg¬ 
ular  customers.  The  unfavored  may  be  in  a  min¬ 
ority,  but  in  simple  justice  they  ought  to  be  treated 
like  the  others.  Anyway,  the  dealers’  boast  that  they 
are  making  a  ready  year-round  market  for  all  pro¬ 
ducers  is  not  justified  by  the  experience  of  these 
producers. 


The  Politicians  and  “ Keynote  Speeches” 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York  State  has  selected  Hon.  Elihu  Root  to 
deliver  the  “keynote  speech”  which  is  to  outline  the 
party’s  programme.  It  will  be  hard  to  think  of  any 
more  depressing  news  than  this — to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  party  voters  in  New  York.  As  a 
lawyer  and  political  exponent  Mr.  Root  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  ablest  and  brainiest  men  in  the  country. 
He  is,  however,  absolutely  out  of  all  touch  or  sym¬ 
pathy  with  modern  political  progress  or  progressive 
ideas,  and  has  opposed  practically  every  one  of  the 
reforms  which  farmers  have  demanded.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  New  York  is  essentially  a  party  of 
farmers  and  country  .people.  In  the  last  election 
Governor  Whitman  polled  a  total  of  995,094  votes. 
Of  these  only  284,701  came  from  the  greater  city  of 
New  York.  The  balance,  710,353,  or  nearly  80  per 
cent,  came  from  “up-State.”  The  politicians  who 
control  the  party  are  evidently  planning  to  repeat 
their  old-time  performance  of  working  in  old,  shop¬ 
worn  issues  when  the  real  voters  demand  a  new  deal. 

We  have  talked  with  a  number  of  Republican 
politicians  about  this,  and  they  boldly  state  that 
their  party  is  to  have  a  “walk-over”  this  year — 
therefore  they  will  go  back  to  the  “old  conservative” 
ideas.  Mr.  Root  is  certainly  “conservative.”  It 
might  be  well  for  these  gentlemen  to  consider  history 
a  little.  Some  years  ago  a  new  constitution  was 
devised  by  a  convention  directed  by  Mr.  Root.  It 
would  have  made  agriculture  just  about  as  useful 
as  a  picture  of  George  Washington  hanging  over  the 
fireplace.  The  farmers  rose  againt  it  and  defeated 
it  by  an  immense  majority.  In  1912  the  party 
leaders  concluded  that  they  had  another  “walk-over.” 
They  disregarded  the  progressive  element  and  ran 
a  steam  roller  over  them,  with  Mr.  Root  sifting  on 
the  roller.  As  a  result,  instead  of  having  a  “walk¬ 
over,”  they  were  walked  over  and  carried  only  three 
small  States.  In  1910  they  had  another  “walk-over” 
in  sight,  and  simply  threw  it  away  by  ignoring  the 
clearly  expressed  demands  of  the  Western  farmers. 

Now  Mr.  Root  and  other  leaders  like  him  may 
think  that  the  farmers  have  given  up  their  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  and  abandoned  their  demands  for  new 
issues  and  a  fair  chance.  If  they  pitch  their  key¬ 
note  in  any  such  scale  they  will  simply  be  locked 
out,  for  such  a  key  will  never  fit  the  lock.  We  think 
the  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking.  No  political 
party  in  this  country  can  have  any  “walk-over”  this 
year  through  old-time  issues  and  old-time  leadership. 


The  Republican  party  has  the  greatest  opportunity 
it  has  ever  had  since  the  Civil  War,  but  it  will  fail 
as  surely  as  death  comes  to  us  all  unless  it  can  shake 
off  the  barnacles  and  blind  men  and  represent  its 
voters  rather  than  its  vultures.  Farmers  are  organ¬ 
ized  as  never  before — far  better  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  Every  other  business  in  the  world  except 
politics  has  been  forced  to  adopt  new  ideas  and  new 
methods.  The  politicians  simply  cannot  run  this 
year’s  campaign  as  they  have  worked  in  the  past — 
“and  get  away  with  it.”  If  they  try  it  they  will  find 
that  the  spirit  of  that  recent  campaign  in  Wayne 
County  will  be  like  an  inoculation — which  will 
spread  all  through  the  State. 


Federal  Land  Bank 

HARDLY  a  day  passes  without  a  letter  from  some 
farmer  in  the  Eastern  States  who  wants  to 
know  where  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  located.  The 
bank  for  New  England.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
is  at  Springfield.  Mass.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that 
so  little*  effort  has  been  made  to  let  farmers  know 
this  bank  is  doing  business.  There  ought  to  be  a 
strong  educational  campaign  started,  for  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  any  idea  about  what  these  banks 
will  do.  Many  seem  to  think  they  have  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  the  bank,  state  their  case  and 
carry  the  money  home  with  them.  The  fact  is  there 
is  more  red  tape  and  delay  and  sometimes  more  ex¬ 
pense  in  obtaining  a  Federal  loan  than  in  borrowing 
from  an  ordinary  bank  or  money  lender.  The  pres¬ 
ent  law  should  be  changed  and  simplified.  As  it  is, 
no  hired  man  or  tenant  can  obtain  an  adequate  farm 
on  a  Federal  loan  unless  he  has  considerable  capital 
or  can  induce  someone  to  take  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  property.  And  right  there  is  where  farm  owners 
might  help  locate  good  men  on  their  farms.  Let  the 
tenant  or  hired  man  borrow  what  he  can  from  the 
Government  and  pay  it  to  the  owner.  Then  let  the 
latter  accept  a  second  mortgage  for  the  balance. 
That  would  give  the  tenant  or  hired  man  a  chance, 
and  if  he  is  a  man  of  character  he  will  pay  out. 
Some  land-owners  can  well  afford  to  do  this,  and 
when  they  can  it  would,  help  even  more  than  the 
bank  to  put  good  men  on  the  farm  as  owners. 


Western  New  York  Farmers  Combining 

A  large  gathering  of  farmers  of  Orleans  County.  N.  Y., 
met  at  Albion  Dec.  21.  The  first  business  was  reports 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  different  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  swine,  cannery  crop  producers  and  wool 
growers,  some  of  which  had  run  at  loose  ends.  For 
instance,  the  latter  learned  that  if  a  laborer  was  in¬ 
jured  in  loading  their  wool  any  one  of  the  organizations 
could  be  singled  out  and  forced  to  pay  the  cost,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  large.  To  protect  ourselves  we  have  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  limit  for  any  one  member  not  to  exceed 
five  dollars.  Some  time  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of 
raising  cannery  crops,  the  hard  work,  backaches,  the 
risks  which  the  farmer  takes,  with  frosts  at  each  end 
of  the  season,  drought,  insects,  etc.,  for  the  few  cents 
he  gets  of  the  25  cents  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  canner 
and  retailer  taking  but  little  risk,  although  they  get  SO 
cents  of  the  dollar.  A  delegation  of  Niagara  County 
growers  was  present.  The  Orleans  County  growers,  and 
they  incorporated,  expecting  other  counties  to  join. 
They  will  choose  delegates  to  meet  the  canners  to  make 
prices  fair  to  all.  Although  no  prices  were  set,  the 
sentiment  was  unanimous  in  asking  enough  so  the 
farmer  could  pay  in  proportion  to  what  is  being  paid 
by  other  enterprises,  so  they  could  invite  the  experienced 
farm  labor  back  to  the  farms  from  which  they  were 
induced  to  leave  by  the  unreasonable  prices  paid  by  the 
Government.  It  was  claimed  that  manufacturers  of 
non-essentials  were  employing  this  help  now  at  prices 
that  we  cannot  compete  with.  Farmers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  selling  of  surplus  army  supplies  in  competition 
with  other  products  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  to 
well-paid  city  labor,  thus  ir  juring  the  very  men  who 
later  will  have  to  make  up  the  loss  through  taxation. 

CHARLES  II .  PORTER. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Committeemen 

In  the  organization  of  Farm  Bureaus  in  New  Y*ork 
State  the  district  or  community  committeemen  play  a 
very  important  part,  much  more  important  in  fact  than 
is  commonly  understood.  The  terms  Farm  Bureau  com¬ 
mitteemen,  community  committeemen  and  district  com¬ 
mitteemen  are  commonly  used  to  designate  these  men. 
The  precise  part  that  these  representative  farmers  take 
in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is,  in  many 
sections,  not  well  understood,  sometimes  even  among 
the  committeemen  themselves.  But  this  situation  is  not 
altogether  unfortunate,  since  our  comprehension  of  the 
whole  scope  of  Farm  Bureau  work,  and  functions  of  the 
officers  and  committeemen,  has  been  one  of  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  since  the  first  Farm  Bureau  was  organized. 
Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  can  be  said 
that  afi  of  the  functions,  or  legitimate  lines  of  work  of 
the  Bureau  and  for  the  community  committeemen,  are 
exactly  defined.  New  situations  arising  will  make  new 
demands  on  the  Bureaus,  and  the  committeemen  will 
find  ways  and  means  for  meeting  these  exigencies. 

As  it  is  now  understood  the  most  workable  and  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  committeemen  is  to  have  one  desig¬ 
nated  or  elected  by  his  neighbors  to  represent  each 
school  district  in  the  county.  This  plan  has  several 
advantages,  chief  of  which  is  that  it  defines  each  com¬ 
mitteeman’s  territory.  This  is  particularly  valuable  in 
membership  campaigns. 

It  is  a  misconception  of  the  functions  of  committee¬ 
men  to  believe  that  their  most  important  work  is  to 
hustle  around  about  once  each  year  and  drum  his  neigh¬ 
bors  for  their  membership  fee  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association.  Five,  at  least,  rather  well-defined  functions 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  committeemen  are  outstanding,  but 


none  of  these  is  so  arduous  that  any  farmer,  sincerely 
interested  in  helping  to  promote  better  farming  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  community,  should  find  the  work  irksome. 
These  functions  are : 

1.  Keeping  so  well-informed  concerning  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  status  of  the  Bureau  work  in  the  county  that 
he  may  in  turn  advise  the  other  farmers  in  his  district. 

2.  Advising  the  agents  of  all  requests  for  demonstra¬ 
tions!  work,  meetings  desired  and  other  matters  relating 
to  his  community  that  need  attention. 

3.  Being  responsible  for  soliciting  the  financial  aid 
from  his  neighbor  in  support  of  the  Bureau. 

4.  Determine  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  farmers  in 
his  district  and  convey  this  information  to  the  agent  or 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Bureau. 

5.  Arrange  details  for  meetings  of  farmers  in  his 

community  and  lead  in  the  discussion  of  plans  for  com¬ 
munity  work.  In  brief,  the  Farm  Bureau  committeemen 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  give  unselfish  service 
to  their  fellow  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  be  the 
gainers  in  the  matter  of  experience  and  self-confidence. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  State  should  be  proud  of  their 
Farm  Bureau  organization.  F.  E.  bobertson. 


The  Farmers’  Union  of  Nebraska 

Three  months  ago,  when  sugar  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  here,  one  of  the  members  of  our  local  Farmers’ 
Union  suggested  that  the  farmers  ought  to  build  a  sugar 
factory  of  their  own  in  the  beet-growing  region  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  As  a  result  of  that  sugges¬ 
tion  the  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  next  meeting 
of  our  local.  On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions  favoring  such  a  project.  A  little 
later  these  resolutions  were  endorsed  by  the  County 
Union  and  published  in  the  State  Union  paper  and 
6ome  of  the  farm  papers.  Now  comes  word  through 
a  press  dispatch  that  members  of  the  Union  living  near 
the  center  of  the  sugar  beet  growing  region  have  got 
busy  putting  the  sugar  factory  idea  into  effect.  They 
raised  $100,000  in  stock  subscriptions  within  a  very 
few  days.  As  something  like  a  million  dollars  is  needed 
to  build,  equip  and  operate  such  a  plant,  you  will  readily 
see  that  it  is  no  small  undertaking.  However,  the 
farmers  of  this  State  have  furnished  millions  of  dollars 
in  good  money  to  build  packing  houses,  tire  factories, 
etc.,  in  the  management  of  which  they  will  have  little 
or.  no  voice,  it  seems  as  if  there  should  be  no  great 
trouble  in  financing  this  project,  which  they  will  run 
themselves.  Should  this  project  be  put  over,  which 
it  probably  will  be,  I  especially  want  you  to  read  the 
next  to  last  paragraph  of  the  resolutions  and  note  the 
probable  per  cent  of  the  consumers’  dollar  that  the 
producer  will  get.  Looks  like  it  would  be  more  than 
35c  out  of  the  dollar,  doesn’t  it? 

As  possibly  the  reader  is  not  familiar  with  Farmers’ 
Union  business  principles,  will  say  that,  briefly,  the  idea 
is  simply  this :  None  but  members  can  hold  stock,  and 
that  only  in  a  limited  amount.  Seven  or  eight  per 
cent  is  paid  on  stock  as  interest.  Any  surplus  profits 
over  and  above  operating  expenses  are  prorated  back 
to  stockholders,  according  to  amount  of  business  done 
with  company.  In  some  of  the  newly  organized  com¬ 
panies  wages  of  employees  who  are  also  stockholders 
are  considered  as  business  done  with  company,  and 
patronage  dividends  paid  them  accordingly. 

Literally  hundreds  of  the  companies  are  already  in 
successful  operation,  with  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
failures,  so  you  see  that  the  idea  must  be  sound.  These 
companies  are  engaged  mostly  in  marketing  grain,  but 
there  are  many  stores,  creameries,  etc.,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  livestock  commission  houses,  a  wholesale  house  and 
a  terminal  grain-selling  company  lately  organized. 
These  companies  are  rapidly  replacing  the  old-time 
straight  stock  companies  all  over  the  State.  In  fact, 
now  when  one  comes  into  the  field  it  often  happens 
that  there  is  a  rush  of  their  competitors  to  sell  out  to 
them  rather  than  to  stay  and  fight  for  business. 

Although,  of  course,  conditions  among  Eastern  far¬ 
mers  are  a  little  different  than  here,  it  does  seem  to 
the  writer  as  if  the  Farmers’  Union  idea  could  be  used 
by  them  to  a  great  advantage.  You  produce  much  that 
we  consume,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  we 
produce  you  consume.  Why  not  use  our  business 
organizations  and  exchange  products  as  far  as  possible, 
thus  saving  the  most  of  that  65c  that  the  middleman 
has  been  getting?  Think  it  over.  j.  h.  tubbs. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  part  of  the  resolution  which  Mr. 
Tubbs  refers  to  reads  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  marketing  of  the 
product  of  said  proposed  Farmers’  Union  sugar  factory 
through  the  Farmers’  Union  State  Exchange  and  local 
Farmers’  Union  stores,  so  far  as  may  be  found  prac¬ 
ticable.” 


Ninety  Cents  of  the  Dollar  in  Mexico 

I  live  in  Mexico,  where  we  are  expected  to  be  half 
barbarians  and  a  long  way  behind  the  times.  We  may 
be  in  some  things,  but  we  are  not  in  getting  90  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  the  milk  we  sell. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  milk  here,  such 
as  you  talk  about  in  New  York  City  and  other  large 
American  cities.  The  only  rules  and  regulations  are 
the  sanitary  ones  and,  complying  with  these,  you  can 
sell  your  milk  anywhere.  In  the  city  and  outskirts  are 
many  large  stables  and  dairies  where  you  can  buy  your 
milk  in  the  same  quart  can  as  it  is' milked  from  the 
cow.  Around  the  city  are  innumerable  large  and  small 
dairies  where  the  cows  are  kept  on  the  forage  from 
the  Alfalfa  fields.  Some  of  the  dairies  number  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cows,  others  only  three  or  four.  All  sell  their 
milk  when  and  where  they  please.  The  small  dairy  may 
sell  at  the  stable  to  some  dealer  or  he  may  have  in 
the  city  a  few  private  customers.  In  the  fatter  case 
he  brings  the  cans  on  the  back  of  a  burro  or  a  mule,  or, 
if  he  has  a  little  more  milk,  in  a  small  cart.  In  all 
cases  he  gets  the  full  value  for  his  milk. 

The  larger  dairies  and  those  that  ship  in  from  outside 
by  train  usually  have,  a  small  train  or  depot  where 
they  sell.  As  the  milk  is  their  own  they  can  charge  any 
price  they  see  fit,  and  no  dealer  has  absolutely  anything 
to  say  to  them.  They  usually  rent  a  small  room  on 
some  good  street,  put  in  concrete  floor  and  sanitary 
fixtures  required  by  law. 

At  present  the  price  is  around  25  cents,  this  money, 
a  quart.  This  is  12  cents  American  money.  Feed  is 
abundant  and  cheap  just  now.  A  little  later  it  will  be 
scarcer  and  the  price  will  rise  to  30  and  35  cents  a 
quart.  Last  Winter  it  rose  to  40  cents  a  quart  for  a 
short  spell.  What  surprises  me  most  are  the  restrictions 
that  the  authorities  pretend  to  put  on  the  sale  in  your 
cities.  As  peaceful  as  they  are,  I  do  not  think  the 
milkmen  here  would  stand  for  these  a  moment.  There 
would  soon  be  trouble,  either  the  restrictions  removed, 
or  no  milk.  L.  E.  B- 

Independeneia,  Mexico. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Credo 

D>ot  what,  but  Whom,  I  do  believe, 

That  in  my  darkest  hour  of  need 
Hath  comfort  that  no  mortal  creed, 

To  mortal  man  can  give ; 

Not  what,  but  Whom ! 

For  Christ  is  more  than  all  the  creeds, 
And  His  full  life  of  gentle  deeds 
Shall  all  the  creeds  outlive. 

Not  what  I  do  believe,  hut  Whom ! 

Who  walks  beside  me  in  the  gloom? 

Who  shares  the  burden  wearisome? 

Who  all  the  dim  way  doth  illume, 

And  bids  me  look  beyond  the  tomb 
The  larger  life  to  live? 

Not  what  I  do  believe,  but  Whom — 

Not  what,  but  Whom. 

— JOHN  OXENHAM. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  issued 
a  bulletin  entitled  “Evei’y  Child  in 
School."  which  will  be  found  instructive 
by  parents  and  those  interested  in  our 
public  schools.  Recent  statistics  giving 
the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
our  soldiers  make  this  publication  es¬ 
pecially  timely.  Child  labor  and  illit¬ 
eracy  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  encouraged  “Back-to- 
School”  and  ‘‘Stay-in-School’’  drives  in 
many  localities,  school  authorities  and 
child  welfare  committees  co-operating  in 
the  work.  Everywhere  novel  ways  were 
introduced  for  reaching  parents  and  im¬ 
pressing  upon  them  the  value  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
children  in  school.  Says  the  bulletin  : 

The  rural  schools  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  especially  when  we  consider  that 
three-fifths  of  the  American  children  live 
outside  urban  areas.  Federal  aid  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  school  will  do 
away  with  the  cut-and-dried  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  not  holding  the  country 
children  in  school ;  that  is  not  holding 
them  to  country  life,  and  that  is  not 
awakening  their  social  interest.  The  day 
is  gone  by  when  farming  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  hit  or  miss  way  of  the  past.. 
The  need  for  technical  teaching  is  perhaps 
more  apparent  in  the  rural  schools  than 
elsewhere,  for  the  boy  or  girl  a*  work  on 
the  farm  usually  performs  mechanical  un¬ 
skilled  duties. 

Such  figures  as  are  available  indicate 
that  in  our  cities  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  childi’en  continue  in  attendance  at 
school  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
year.  In  many  rural  districts  the  chil¬ 
dren  attend  school  a  little  more  than  half 
the  time  the  school  are  in  session.  The 
terms  for  rural  schools  are.  as  a  rule, 
much  shorter  than  those  for  city  schools. 
In  10  States  the  period  of  attendance  re¬ 
quired  by  law  is  less  than  five  months. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  children  in  these 
States  do  not  get  adequate  schooling.  _  In 
one  State  the  school  officers  are  authorized 
to  consider  need  for  agricultural  labor 
in  excusing  children  in  rural  districts. 

In  nearly  every  community  there  may 
be  found  not  only  children  who  are  so 
irregular  in  school  attendance  that  they 
do  not  make  their  grade,  but  also  children 
who  fail  even  to  enroll  in  any  school.  In 
one  State  last  year  it  was  found  that 
10,895  children  failed  to  enroll  in  school. 
In  another  State  a  rural  school  inspector 
interested  in  the  Back-to-Sehool  drive  re¬ 
ported  that  1.700  children  in  his  district 
did  not  attend  a  day  of  school  last  year. 
‘‘So  many  of  them  stay  out  in  the  Fall 
and  Spring  to  help  in  the  beet  fields,”  he 
said. 

As  a  result  of  little  or  no  schooling: 

One  out  of  every  10  adults  in  the  city 
can  neither  read  nor  write ; 

One  out  of  every  five  adults  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  from  Northern  New 
York  tells  us  that  some  years  ago,  when 
a  beef  was  butchered  on  the  farm,  the 
trimmings  were  usually  made  into  “rul- 
legies.”  or  “roelletjes.”  To  make  these 
tripe  was  cleaned  and  cut  into  squares. 
Each  square  of  tripe  was  then  filled  with 
scraps  of  meat,  well  seasoned,  and  then 
sewn  up  with  white  cord,  like  a  dumpling, 
just  as  one  would  inclose  fruit  in  pas¬ 
try.  These  meat  dumplings  were  boiled 
gently  until  tender  enough  to  be  pierced 
with  a  broom  straw,  then  drained,  packed 
in  a  jar.  and  covered  with  vinegar.  When 
required  for  use  they  were  taken  from 
the  vinegar,  chopped  like  hash  and  heated 
in  a  frying  pan.  The  rullegies  would 
keep  a  long  time  in  the  vinegar.  We 
had  never  heard  of  this  dish  before,  but 
judge  from  the  name  that  it  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  recipe.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  local  recipe ;  we  have  not  met  with  it 
among  New  Jersey  farm  housekeepers. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Peace  or  War;  On  the  Inside 

“Don’t  eat  things  that  don’t  agree  with 
you,  and — ”  ordered  a  doctor  more  dis¬ 
criminating  in  his  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  than  most  of  his  ilk,  “above 
all.  don’t  eat  things  that  don't  agree  with 
each  ot.hei\  Not  one  another,  but  each 
other,  for  people  with  delicate  stomachs 
never  should  put  more  than  two  brands  of 
eatables  into  such  close  quarters.  They’re 
sure  to  fight.  And  one  is  more  peaceable 
than  two  packed  together.  One  is  just 
half  as  belligerent.” 

As  I  found  myself  obliged  to  suit  my 
invalid’s  digestion  or  suffer  through 
knowledge  of  his  suffering.  I  studied  upon 
what  particular  viands  enjoy  each  other’s 
society,  and  which  objected  to  whose  com¬ 
pany  at  close  range. 

“No  milk  with  cranberries,”  -the  physi¬ 
cian  said,  when  he  caught  my  patient 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


looped  or  straight 
side  tunic.  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  5% 
yds.  of  material  30 
or  44  in.  wide,  with 
114  yds.  of  lace  22 
in.  wide.  Width  of 
skirt.  1  yd.  22  in. 
Price  15  cents. 


9890.  Slip  -  on 
blouse  with  daring 
euffs,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  30.  40 
or  44  in.  wide,  with 
1%  yds.  30  of  con¬ 
trasting  material  for 
yoke,  sleeves  and 
yoke.  Price  15  cents. 


women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  1% 
yds.  of  material  30. 
40  or  44  in.  wide,  1 
yd.  any  width  extra 
for  the  sleeves  to 
make  as  illustrated. 
Price  15  cents. 


women,  16  and  18 
years. 

9803.  Skirt  with 
pointed  tunic,  10 
and  18  years.  The 
10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of 
tnaterial  30  in.  wide, 
114  yds.  44.  Price 
15  cents. 


serving  himself  with  that  combination. 
“Milk,  cereal,  and  sweet  fruits  blend 
well,  but  even  so  simple  a  meal  as  baked 
sour  apple  sauce  and  biscuits,  with  milk  as 
a  drink,  produces  gas  on  a  weak  stomach. 
Any  acid  fruit,  even  if  taken  an  hour 
after  bread  and  milk,  will  bring  on  dis¬ 
tress.  And  inflamation.  persisted  in.  often 
brings  on  ulceration,  followed  by  cancer.” 

I  hadn’t  it  down  fine  yet.  though,  for 
he  later  told  me  that  fats,  with  acid  and 
milk,  were  bad,  and  that  fats  include  such 
apparently  harmless  foods  as  butter  and 
cream,  as  well  as  olive  oil.  etc.  And  that 
fats  with  milk  and  nuts  at  same  time  are 
better  avoided,  but  fats  with  eggs  and 
milk  are  commendable  and  fats  and  grains 
are  perfect  in  combination,  but  that  acid 
fruit  with  either  milk,  cream,  or  the 
starches,  is  apt  to  ferment. 

With  this  basis  for  a  working  founda¬ 
tion,  I  tried  feeding  my  “case,”  counting 
bread  and  butter  as  one  article,  and  add¬ 
ing  some  other  one  article  known  to  har¬ 
monize  with  both  fats  and  cereal,  and 
with  the  two  together,  like  figs  or  eggs 
When  he  ate  a  vegetable  with  meat,  no 
other  food  was  given,  and  potatoes  were 
served  baked,  and  eaten  in  their  jackets. 
I  observed  that  any  change  often  wrought 
for  helpfulness  at  first,  but  my  victim 
was  in  too  chronic  a  state  of  habitual  in¬ 
digestion  to  be  cured  out  of  hand,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  could  eat  no  solids  what¬ 
ever.  Besides,  he  reseented  this  starvation 
diet,  and.  as  he  was  out  of  doors,  work¬ 
ing,  part  of  the  time,  felt  that  he  needed 


plenty  of  substantial  food.  But  when  he 
reached  a  state  where  his  diet  consisted  of 
bran,  boiled  but  unsweetened,  and  served 
with  cream  for  breakfast;  dinner,  bran 
again,  with  one  coddled  egg.  and  supper 
one  quart  milk,  sour  or  buttermilk  for 
best  results  but  whole  fresh  milk  if  he 
insisted  on  it.  and  bran  to  fill  up  on  (from 
a  spoon  to  a  cup)  or  lettuce  alone,  we 
both  were  forced  to  recognize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  An  active  life,  with 
fresh  air  night  and  day,  will  bestow  an 
appetite  that  ill  consorts  with  digestion 
never  strong  and  impaired  by  indifferent 
selection  of  fare. 

But  the  milk  and  bran  diet  (milk  in 
small  amounts  was  never  allowed,  a  quart 
at  least,  of  whole  milk  was  the  rule) 
proved  so  efficacious  that  in  three  weeks 
more  solids  could  be  assimilated.  I 
evolved  a  bran  muffin  that,  served  with 
butter  or  cream,  and  a  dropped  egg.  would 
not  be  heard  from  after  eating.  It  was 
of  barley  mush,  the  pearl  barley  cooked 
three  hours,  cooled,  and  mixed  with  one 
part  bran  boiled,  drained  and  cooled,  and 
one  part  flour,  a  beaten  egg.  buttermilk 
and  soda.  Bake  in  quick  oven.  Since 
then  I  have  practiced  manufacturing  one- 
meal  dishes,  like,  stews,  puddings,  baked 
dishes,  and  war-time  economy  has  doubled 
my  righteous  reasons  for  so  doing  until 
I  don't  feel  like  a  felon  myself  if  I  don’t 
have  dessert  to  turn  to  after  a  surfeit  of 
“hearties.”  A  bunch  of  grapes,  seeds, 
skins  and  all,  to  top  off  with,  is  more 
healthful  than  pie.  cheaper,  and  easier  on 
the  Cook.  LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Canning  Pumpkin;  Cleansing  Coat  Lining 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  can  pump¬ 
kin  ?  2.  How  can  I  cleanse  the  woolen 
lining  of  a  fur  coat?  It  has  be ->n  soiled 
by  wearing  over  dark  dresses.  E.  F. 

1.  Pumpkin  is  canned  as  follows:  Cut 
open  the  pumpkin  ;  remove  the  seeds,  out 
into  strips,  then  peel  and  remove  stringy 
center.  Slice  into  small  pieces  and  boil 
until  thick,  or  steam  until  well  cooked. 
Then  pack  in  jar  and  sterilize  for  two 
hours  in  a  hot-water  bath,  like  any  other 
vegetable. 

2.  You  can  remove  a  great  deal  of  soil 
from  the  woolen  lining  of  a  fur  coat  by 
using  French  chalk.  Lay  the  coat  flat 
on  the  table,  sift  French  chalk  over  it 
so  as  to  cover  the  soiled  portion.  Let 
it  remain  several  hours.  Then  shako  and 
brush  the  chalk  off.  and.  if  needed,  make 
a  second  application  of  the  dry  chalk. 
Y'ou  may  repeat  this  two  or  three  times ; 
at  the  last  brush  the  lining  very  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  soft  brush,  so  as  to  remove 
all  the  loose  chalk  which  otherwise  would 
rub  on  the  dress  worn  under  the  coat.  If 
very  soiled  spots  remain,  they  can  be 
cleansed  by  carefully  rubbing  with  gaso¬ 
line  or  one  of  the  cleaning  liquids  that 
are  sold  by  druggists. 


More  About  Bran  Coffee 

In  two  articles  concerning  bran  coffee, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  some¬ 
what  sweet.  This  would  not  recommend 
it  to  persons  who,  like  myself,  use  no 
sugar  in  coffee.  As  I  make  it.  using  only 
one-half  cup  molasses  to  one  quart  of 
bran,  it  is  not  at  all  sweet,  if  properly 
browned,  and  has  a  delicious  flavor,  even 
without  the  addition  of  any  real  coffee. 

O.  A.  T. 


Here’s  Free  Proof 

That  You  Can  Hear! 


The  wonderful  improved  Aeousticon 
has  now  enabled  more  than  350.000  deaf 
people  to  hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do 
the  same  for  you;  are  so  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you 
the 

Famous  Acousticon 


FOR  10  DAYS’ TRIAL  FREE 
NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do 
but  ask  for  your  free  trial.  No  money 
to  pay,  uo  red  tape,  no  reservation  to 
this  offer.  Our  confidence  in  the  present 
Aeousticon  is  so  complete  that  we  will 
gladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be 
Yours  Again! 

The  Aeousticon  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  so  no  matter  what  you  have  ever 
tried,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of  the 
New  Aeousticon.  You’ll  get  it  promptly, 
and  if  it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  return 
it  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing — not  one 
cent. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

1350  Candler  Building,  New  York 


TorJKheumatism 
— Tather  Uses 
Musterole 

At  the  first  twinge  of 
rheumatism,  father  asks  for 
Musterole — that  clean, 
white  ointment  which 
rightfully  takes  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster. 

He  rubs  it  gently  on  the  aching 
spot,  and  instantly  a  pleasant 
tingle  of  skin  tells  him  that 
Musterole  has  already  begun  its 
healing  work. 

It  penetrates  way  down  and 
generates  a  peculiar  heat  which 
eases  aching  nerves  and  muscles. 
But  strangely  enough,  after  the 
first  momentary  glow  of  warmth, 
there  comes  a  feeling  of  delightful 
soothing  coolness. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis¬ 
comfort.  It  does  not  burn  or 
blister. 

It  is  trade  with  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples,  and  is 
excellent  for  any  ill  for  which  in 
olden  days  you  would  have  used 
a  mustard  plaster. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  croup, 
bronchitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  or  other  pains  and 
congestions. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  use 
Musterole  and  recommend  it  to 
their  patients. 

Keep  a  jar  always  handy  in  the  house. 

It  gives  quick  and  safe  relief  —  and  as 
a  preventive  and  dependable  first  aid — 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohic 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$3.98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
We  are  selling  shoes  lor  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
HV  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  we 
refund  Monet/. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 


FROM  WHOLESALER 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  ndles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb.— 5th  zone  39c 
lb.— 6th  zone  41c  Ih. — 7tli  zone 
43c  Ih.— Bth  zone  45c  lb. 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N. Y . Restaurant!. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


DIRECT 

35iti: 

Ground  Only. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Havea  warm.sanitary.odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
steel  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  ready  to  operate,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back  , 

BENNETT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept  ) 

455  Alain  Street,  N.  Tonawauda,  N.Y. 


Maternit 

ABIC  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing  huu* 
dreds  o*  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts, 
Waists  and  Corsets —specially  designed 
for  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free~ 
Largest  Maternity  Specialists in  (he  world.  All 
apparel  made  by  oureelvea.  Beat  material*. 

Lowest  price*.  Seo4  lor  yocr  Book  l^duy. 

Lane  Bryant  ‘cgSTifth  Ave.ftfflT 
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Homemade  Dyes 

Blaok. — For  a  dress  or  skirt,  use  3  oz. 
extract  of  logwood,  1*4  oz.  blue  vitriol. 
Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  water  and  the  log¬ 
wood  in  another  vessel  of  water.  Wet 
the  goods  thoroughly  in  warm  water  be¬ 
fore  putting  into  the  vitriol  water.  Put 
a  piece  of  copperas  the  size  of  a  walnut 
into  the  logwood  dye,  and  when  the  dye 
is  hot,  put  in  the  goods,  stirring  and  air¬ 
ing  it  for  about  half  an  hour;  then  dry 
it.  Then,  when  dry,  wash  it  at  once  in 
hot  soapsuds,  in  several  waters,  so  it  will 
not  streak  or  crock.  In  the  last  water 
put  a  little  salt.  Wring  dry  as  possible, 
roll  goods  up  in  a  cloth,  and  lot  it  remain 
several  hours  before  pressing.  This  recipe 
may  be  relied  upon  fully. 

Seal  Brown  Dye  for  Woolen  Goods. — 
For  10  lbs.  of  woolen  goods,  take  1  lb. 
of  catechu,  4  oz.  blue  vitriol,  4  oz.  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash.  Dissolve  each  in 
separate  water ;  heat  the  goods  for  one 
hour  in  the  catechu  water,  wring  out.  dip 
and  wring  out  of  the  hot  vitriol  water; 
leave  material  15  minutes  in  the  potash 
water;  hang  up  to  dry  and  then  wash 
thoroughly.  This  is  for  woolen  yarns  or 
cloth. 

Blue  Composition — Three  oz.  of  good 
indigo,  ground  and  sifted.  1  lb.  oil  of 
vitriol,  mixed  gradually ;  let  stand  one 
hour.  Then  it  is  ready  for  use.  For 
pale  blue  put  a  little  of  this  composition 
in  boiling  water.  Very  nice  to  color 
children’s  stockings.  For  darker  blue,  use 
more  composition.  Very  reliable.  Will 
not.  fade  or  run. 

Cochineal  Red. — One  and  one-half  oz. 
of  cochineal,  2  oz.  cream  of  tartar,  2  oz. 
muriate  of  tin,  1  lb.  of  yarn  or  cloth. 
Put  the  cochineal  into  sufficient  water 
to  cover  the  goods  easily.  Pet  it  over  the 
fire.  When  warm,  put  in  the  cream  of 
tartar.  When  scalding  hot,  put  in  the 
tin.  Boil  the  goods  in  the  dye  for  half 
an  hour.  Rinse  well  in  warm  water,  then 
dry.  Color  in  brass  or  agateware  kettle. 
If  muriate  of  tin  cannot  be  procured,,  use 
muriatic  acid  and  pour  it  over  some  pieces 
of  tin  and  let  it  remain  overnight.  The 
muriate  of  tin  will  be  formed  and  can  bo 
used  in  the  morning. 

Madder  Red. — For  1  lb.  of  woolen  yarn 
or  cloth  use  S  oz.  madder,  3  oz.  alum.  1  oz. 
cream  of  tartar.  5  gals,  of  soft  water. 
Let  the  water  boil  with  the  alum  and 
cream  of  tartar;  put  the  goods  into  this 
and  boil  two  hours.  Take  out  goods,  air. 
rinse  in  clear  water,  pour  the  liquid  away 
and  prepare  same  quantity  of  water  as 
before.  Put  in  the  madder,  broken  fine; 
heat  the  water.  Enter  the  goods,  stir 
constantly  one  hour,  then  let  it  boil  five 
minutes.  Take  out.  rinse  in  cold  water, 
then  wash  through  three  suds.  Rinse  and 

dry*  .  .  „ .  ,,  . 

Green. — Five  lbs.  of  fustic.  10  lbs.  of 
goods  (yarn  or  cloth).  Put  the  fustic 
into  water  and  let  it  almost  boil  for  12 
hours.  Then  remove  the  chips  and  put 
in  the  yarn  or  goods,  and  boil  half  an 
hour;  take  out  the  goods  and  add  2  lbs. 
of  alum.  Dip  goods  again  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  out  the  goods  and  stir  into 
the  dye  one  tablespoonful  of  composition 
and  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  well  together. 
Then  dip  the  goods  again  till  color  suits. 
To  make  composition,  use  3  oz.  good  in¬ 
digo.  ground  and  sifted.  1  lb.  oil  of  vitriol, 
mixed  gradually.  Let  it  stand  one  hour 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Yellow  for  Cotton.— Six  pounds  of  clean 
goods  in  enough  cold  water  to  wet  it 
through  thoroughly.  0  oz.  sugar  of  lead 
in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  6  oz.  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  Keep  waters  separate.  Din 
the  wet  goods  first  into  the  sugar  of  lead 
water,  then  into  the  potash  water,  then 
into  the  sugar  of  lead  water  again.  Now 
hang  goods  up  to  dry.  When  dry  rinse 
well  in  cold  water  and  dry  again. 

Orange  for  Cotton. — Prepare  a  strong 
lime  water — the  stronger  it  is  the  deeper 
the  color  will  be.  Let  it  settle,  then  pour 
it  off  and  put  it  on  to  boil.  When  boil¬ 
ing  dip  the  goods  that  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  colored  yellow  into  it.  All  above  solu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  used  cold,  except  the  lime 
water.  Fse  unslacked  lime.  These  will 
not  fade. 

Another  Orange. — Two  and  one-half 
lbs.  of  camwood,  1  lb.  of  fustic,  enough 
water  to  cover  goods  well.  Boil  in  a 
brass  kettle  for  half  an  hour ;  put.  in  5 
ibs.  of  goods  and  boil  one  hour;  cool,  take 
out  goods,  and  add  1  oz.  of  blue  vitriol 
and  2  qts.  of  weak  copperas  water  to  the 
dye.  and  boil  it  five  minutes;  then  let 
cool  and  put  in  your  goods  until  the  color 

suits.  . 

Annatto. — Five  ounces  of  annatto  tied 
in  a  bag,  three  pails  of  strong  soapsuds 
or  weak  lye  water.  Put  on  fire  in  a  ket- 
tie.  Wet  your  cloth  in  suds  prepared 
separatelv ;  then  put  goods  into  the  dve 
and  boil  until  it  takes  up  all  the  strength 
of  the  dye.  Dry,  wash  and  rinse  and  let 
dry  again. 

Purple. — About  10  cents  worth  of  cud¬ 
bear,  tied  in  a  bag.  to  two  or  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Ileat  scalding  hot.  Wet 
your  clean  goods  in  warm  soapsuds,  then 
put  into  the  dye  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
according  to  how  dark  you  want  it.  Hang 
up  to  dry;  when  dry,  wash  well  in  clean 
suds,  rinse  well :  dry  again.  The  10  cents 
worth  of  cudbear  will  probably  be  a  doubt¬ 
ful  quantity  these  days.  However,  the 
recipe  is  so  simple  a  little  good  judgment 
ought  to  produce  the  shade  desired. 

Home  dyers  often  get  poor  results  be¬ 
cause  the  articles  they  wish  to  color  are 
not  well  washed  to  begin  with.  They 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  former 
color,  as  well  as  free  from  dirt. 

MBS.  W.  D. 


Dyeing  with  Goldenrod;  Seasoning  Sau¬ 
sage 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  methods 
of  dyeing  with  barks,  leaves,  eac.,  that 
have  lately  been  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Here  is  another  recipe :  Take  golden- 
rod  when  in  full  bloom,  boil  the  blossoms 
an  hour.  The  juice  will  dye  a  bright 
yellow.  Only  white  rags  can  be  dyed  m 
this  way. 

An  easy  way  to  mix  sausage  is  to 
weigh  the  meat  after  it  has  been  cut  in 
dice  ready  for  grinding ;  then  weigh  out 


Embroidery  Designs 


045.  Design  for  embroidering  collar,  cuffs  and 
fronts  of  blouse.  Price  of  transfer,  15  cents. 

1045.  Design  for  eenterpiece,  22  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Price  of  transfer,  15  cents. 


the  seasoning  in  the  exact  proportions. 
As  each  peice  of  meat  is  put  iu  the  grinder 
dip  it  in  the  dish  containing  the  season¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  it  is  seasoned  and  mixed 
all  at  one  handling;  another  grinding  of 
the  meat  is  not  necessary.  I  have  tried 
the  method  with  success.  3IRS.  l.  s.  M. 


Tennessee  Notes 

In  regard  to  the  article  “Successful 
Farmer's  Wife,”  and  the  question  whether 
it  is  a  necessary  condition,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  rational  human  being  will 
of  her  own  accord  add  to  her  own  burden, 
only  through  ignorance  or  misappliied 
knowledge.  True  happiness  must  come 
from  within,  and  it  indeed  calls  for  a 
strong  body  and  a  cheerful  heart  to  ra¬ 
diate  happiness  under  the  average  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  life  of  many  farm 
women.  Hills,  no  odds  how  beautiful, 
sunsets,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  will 
sometimes  grow  stale,  but  as  the  blind 
grow  used  to  darkness  we  also  grow  used 
to  the  narrow  treadmill  of  the  daily  grind, 
and  like  other  pieces  of  the  farm  machin¬ 
ery  run  on  until,  worn  out  we  are  laid 
aside,  and  as  a  general  thing,  in  a  few 
months  another  is  procured  for  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  a  new  binder.  In  my  own 
vicinity  there  are  at  the  present  two  of 
these  human  machines  laid  up  for  repairs. 
One  is  a  sister  who  has  worn  herself  out 
in  working  for  other  members  of  the 
family.  Their  demands  were  many  and 
incessant.  Willingly  she  made  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  was  it  really  needed?  In  a  few 
weeks  her  place  will  he  vacant.  Mothers 
work  until  strength  is  gone,  and  then  they 
manage.  Why  not  before?  And  yet. 
speaking  for  myself,  I  realize  just  how  it 
is.  There  is  not  even  a  washboard  in 
many  homes,  much  less  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  milking  is  done  by  the  women 
folks  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Often 
there  is  not  even  a  shed  to  wash  under, 
but  an  iron  kettle  placed  on  rocks,  and 
limbs  or  brush  hunted  along  the  nearest 
wood  lot  or  fence  rows  to  boil  the  clothes, 
the  water  drawn  with  a  rope  and  bucket, 
or  carried  up  a  steep  hill ;  ofteu  wood  to 
hunt  to  prepare  the  meals.  It  looks  like 
little  things  to  fret  over  or  spoil  a  life  or 
whine  about,  but  let  the  men  folks  go  on; 
with  a  hook  to  reap  the  grain,  let  them 
plant  their  corn  by  hand,  and  mow  the 
grass  with  a  long-bladed  scythe,  and  see 
how  very  slow  and  tiresome  old-time 
methods  are ! 

The  average  man,  if  a  friend  passes 
through,  is  never  too  busy  to  rest  and 
chat;  yet  if  a  woman  caller  drops  iu  the 
preparations  for  a  meal  must  go  on. 
chickens  must  be  fed.  hogs  slopped,  floors 
swept,  dishes  washed,  churning  done — to 
stop  the  wheels  of  industry  a  few  hours 
means  a  congestion  later  on. 

Again,  since  the  quilting  bees,  corn 
huskings,  surprise  parties,  etc.,  have  gone 
out  of  existence,  neighborhood  sociability 
is  on  the  wane.  During  the  Summer 
months  auto  parties  for  those  who  own 
cars  are  very  common.  So  few  horses  are 
really  safe  that  many  are  afraid  to  start 
out  on  the  road.  It’s  stay  at  home  or 
walk.  Can  you  imagine  what  that  means? 

There  are  flowers,  sunshine  and  birds  a 
part  of  the  year,  but  again,  for  weeks  at  a 
time  there  are  dark  gloomy  dismal  days, 
when  the  winds  howl,  when  our  roads 
are  huh  deep  in  mud.  when  the  floors 
seem  to  be  almost  as  bad.  and  when  the 
fires  will  not  burn  and  the  heart  will  not 
radiate  happiness.  You  ask  for  truth. 
Such  days  I  bate,  to  such  an  extent  some¬ 
times.  I  cannot  work.  I  can  get  so  blue 
that  I  do  not  need  any  indigo  at  all. 

There  are  times  when  the  craving  to  go. 
to  sec  something  different,  is  harder  to 
bear  than  the  toothache,  though  I  find 
that  as  I  grow  older  I  am  more  calm : 
there  is  nothing  like  adjusting  oneself 
to  circumstances,  and  deceiving  ourselves 
and  others  too  that  we  are  the  happiest  of 
human  beings.  And  in  truth  we  have 
many  thiugs  to  be  thankful  for.  For 
others  I  am  passing  on  my  very  own  little 
prayer;  it’s — “Lord,  help  me  to  be  a 
better  mother,  a  better  wife,  and  a  better 
neighbor.”  That  compasses  my  little 
world,  wherein  1  hope  to  reign  supreme. 

MBS.  D.  B.  P. 
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TYTO  matter  how  clean  and  care- 
1  ful  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
frying  and  shortening  animal  fats, 
the  housewife  does  not  have  the 
right  feeling  about  them,  because 
she  believes  they  are  not  '"good  to 
eat.”  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  Mazola 
is  now  preferred  by  thousands  of 
house  wive  s  thr  ou  ghout  America. 

Mazola  is  from  an  edible  vegetable  source. 
It  is  pure,  wholesome  oil  pressed  from  the 
kernels  of  finest  golden  corn.  Nothing  is 
added,  nothing  subtracted  from  the  essence 
of  the  greatest  of  American  cereals. 

Mazola  is  better  and  more  economical  than 
lard  and  compounds  for  deep  fat  frying. 
It  retains  the  natural  flavor  of  the  food  and 
does  not  smoke  up  the  kitchen. 

As  a  shortening  Mazola  is  equal  to  butter, 
costs  less,  and,  on  account  of  its  added 
richness,  %  to  %  less  is  required. 

Salad  dressings,  Mazola- made,  have  a  deli¬ 
cate,  delicious  flavor.  Mazola  is  equal 
to  the  finest  olive  oil  and  costs  much  less. 


pT?  A  book  worth  w  hile  writing  for.  The 

■  New  Corn  Products  Cook  Book  con¬ 
tains  64  pages  of  practical  and  tested  recipes 
of  professional  chefs.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Write  us  for  it  today.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
Department  48,  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 
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r*- Products 


First  Frizes  and  Gold  Medals  wore  awarded  to  Guernsey 
milk  and  cream  at  the  1919  National  Dairy  Show.  Guernsey 
products  have  been  consistent  winners  at  national  and  local 
contests  ever  since  their  superior  qualities  were  given 
official  recognition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901. 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  on  Guernsey 
cattle  and  write  us  for  free  booklets. 


THE 
Box  R  37 


AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  eons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


$400.00 


WILL  BUY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

No.  59575.  born  April  70,  1919.  Sire  bp  Langwater  Fisherman, 
No.  21673,  Dam,  Nora  ol  Clenburnie.  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  any  way,  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  back,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
sire  is  a  sou  of  King  of  the  May  anti  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood’s  Mainstay  on  her 
sire’s  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam's  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  cow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  MASS. 


TwoGrandsons  f|ePluS  Ultra 

Out  of  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  fat  respectively. 

PRICES  OX  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nios.  old.  A  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  ®f  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.R.  Hams,  also  5  A.U.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
live  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Richard  D.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  It.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smith viijLE  Flats,,  Chenango  C'o.,  New  York 

FOR  SALE.  2  reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves,  dropped  mid¬ 
dle  of  Dee.,  1919.  Dam  of  one  Sired  by  King  Francis 
of  Lunda  Vista.  Dam  of  other  Sired  1‘oneoyd’s  Gold¬ 
en  Secret.  Dam.  Imp.  Duchess  of  Montfled.  Both 
Calves  sired  bv  Grandson  of  Imp.  Governor  of  Chene, 
Price,  $100  each.  STEPHEN  WINSOH,  Cooparatown,  N.  7. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .'.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Exceptionally  flno  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


LUF= 

3.  A.  Mackinnon, 

Westview  Guernseys 

We  offer  a  few  choice  May  Rose  bull 
calves  at  quick  scllinK  prices  $50  to 
$200.  One  of  these  bulls  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd.  They 
arc  all  sons  of  our  senior  sire 

LANGWATER  ULTIMAS 

His  two  nearest  dams  average 
11,867.2-lbs.  of  milk  and  563-lbs  of 
butterfat.  Address  all  correspond¬ 
ence  to: 

WESTVIEW  FARM,  PAWLING,  N.Y. 

Owvrr.  F.  E.  Wurst,  Mgr. 

I  have  done  business  thro  cChe  R^ural  Jfew-  Yorker  for 
twenty -five  years,  and  I  expect  to  do  more  in  1920  than 
ever  before.  /  have  placed  my  herd  of  purebred  Holstein 
Friesians  under  state  and  federal  control,  and  every  animal 
shows  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Uncle  Sam  will  guarantee  that 
Laurel  Farm  Holsteins  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  ‘Che 
‘Rural  ZACew  -  Yorker  will  guarantee  that  you  get  a  square 
deal,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  you  get  satisfaction. 

Jit  present  I  have  some  very  nice  young  females,  and 
just  one  bull  fit  for  service  for  sale. 

cChis  advertisement  will  not  appear  again _ Rin  it  in 

your  hat. 
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J.  Grant  Morse .  *  MSffifJT'K: 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

li  f.ri>  BULLS.  King's  Vanguard,  son  of  No  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  son  of  La n^ water  Warrior. 

FOR  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds 
James  E.  van  Alstvne,  Kinderhook,  S.  y. 

MAPLE  GLEN FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 
UlOCfn  will  buy  tuberculin  tested 
bull  calf,  born  Feb.  24,  1919 

He  is  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  brick,  solid  form.  Sired  by  Florham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  No  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glen  wood  Boy  of  Had- 
don  and  Pretor  on  dam's  side.  Dam  A.  K. 

473.21  fat 

L.  L.  GOGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y.  , 

■•■-‘■WA-.w.v.v.v.v.vj'.wg" 


For  Sale— Reg.  Holstein  Cow  Holstein  heifer  call  at  a 

bargain.  GKO.  F.  GUIFFIK,  It.  ho.  8.  Ncwvllle,  Pa, 
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$7  5  Holstein  HeiferCalves  7  5 

MALE  CALVES,  836 

We  specialize  in  large  type.  Big  producers  and  top 
noteli  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  AVill  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H-  Ri venburg.  Prop.,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y 

$700  Will  Buy  Three  Reg.  Holsteins 

3yra.  old:  large;  freshened  Feb.  20-29.  Sire,  Ridge¬ 
field  Piejo  Tom.  124751  j  with  calf  by  Emerald  Knoll; 
sire,  Ragapple  245059. 

F.  H.  OSBORN  -  Monticello,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York 
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.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  ft("ely  mf‘rke,i- 


_  .'eeding.  Reg. 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

TwoRegisteredHolstein  Bulls  ioifmo“oirde8iwiRnd 

$150.  From  large  producing  CO»  s.  STEVENS  BROS  .Wilion.  m 

Holstein  Friesian  Ilelf’er  and  Bull  Culver.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BROWRCROFT  FARMS,  Mcfirjw,  Csrlland  Co., 


Advantages  of  Delaine  Merinos 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  type 
B  and  C  Delaine  Merino  sheep  have  over 
the  other  breeds,  if  any?  H.  P.  J. 

There  are  no  advantages  with  Delaines 
or  any  other  breeds  of  sheep.  All  are 
good  in  their  place,  same  as  the  multitude 
of  breeds  of  other  domestic  animals. 
Breed  and  grade  are  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion,  opinion  or  choice,  and  the  salesmen 
of  breeding  stock  emphasize  the  points 
of  desirability  under  the  circumstances 
their  sheep  are  best  fitted  for.  Delaines 
have  it  on  all  others  for  wool.  The  mills 
are  screaming  for  it  now.  and  it  generally 
is  the  highest  priced,  hut  the  mutton 
breeds  have  it  on  them  for  meat.  The 
hothouse,  and  the  big  Summer  and  Fall 
lamb,  does  not  come  from  a  Delaine  flock, 
but  at  one  year  old,  before  the  teeth  show 
two  years,  a  Delaine  lamb  will  weigh 
close  to  100  lbs.,  10  or  15  of  which  will 
be  nice  wool.  Again,  Delaines  will  stand 
bunching  better  tliau  the  coarse  wools. 
We  had  150  ewes  and  their  lambs  on  a 
20-acre  pasture  in  Juue  and  July,  and 
no  ill  effects,  but  they  would  have  grown 
more  with  a  change.  There  was  not  an 
ailment  in  the  bunch,  but  there  would 
have  been  trouble  with  auy  kind  of 
coarse  sheep.  The  muscularity  of  the  tine 
sheep  is  in  their  favor,  and  again  the 
breed  has  been  pure  longer,  consequently 
they  are  easier  to  keep,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  any  of  the 
coarse  wools,  handled  to  fit  their  sphere, 
have  more  near  dollars  than  Delaines. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  crossbreds,  nor 
mongrels.  They  should  be  all  marketed 
the  first  chance.  None  should  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes.  Cross-breeding 
and  amalgamation  are  unnatural  and 
bring  their  penalty.  A  point,  in  favor 
of  Delaines  on  that  score  is.  that  if  you 
mix  any  other  breed  with  them,  you  do 
not  have  the  breed.  They  pass  to  coarse 
wool  or  something  else,  but  nail  this  truth 
in  your  mind.  A  mongrel  ram  is  a  calam¬ 
ity.  I  would  as  soon  have  a  sheep  dog  in 
a  field.  The  progeny  may  have  every¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  it. 

While  sheep  are  the  easiest  domestic 
animal  in  the  world  to  handle,  they  re¬ 
quire  more  particular  care  than  any 
because  of  their  gentleness.  They  will 
uot  break  out  for  feed  or  water  like  hogs 
or  cattle,  but  will  suffer  in  silence.  Again, 
sheep  are  a  permanency.  You  can  grow 
u  litter  of  pigs  of  any  breed,  or  buy  any 
nondescripts,  shovel  corn  to  them  and 
have  your  money  back  in  a  few  months, 
blit  sheep-raising  or  wool-growing  is  a 
matter  of  years.  The  writer  had  his  first 
little,  old  ewe  in  1864.  and  has  the  present 
flock  after  knowing  it  for  50  years'  and 
now  keeping  it  10  years.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  life,  aud  presumably  during 
the  life  of  my  son,  as  all  the  barns  and 
fields  are  fitted  for  it.  and  the  boy  knows 
more  now  than  the  father.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  made  all  the  noise  I  could 
about  sheep  and  wool,  aud  the  substitutes 
that  have  been  killing  it.  We  know 
sheep  aud  like  them,  aud  are  ready  to 
double  and  quadruple  as  soon  as  it  pays. 
We  want  all  the  publicity  possible  on 
wool,  and  here  now  is  a  fabric  law  we 
are  pushing  at  Washington  to  keep  shod¬ 
dy  in  its  place,  instead  of  letting  it  kill 
any  more  sheep.  Again  here  is  a  cargo 
of  Australian  wool,  because  they  are  hard 
up  for  money  aud  want  ours,  coming  off 
laud  not  worth  as  much  as  the  taxes  we 
pay  annually.  Wake  up,  you  clothing 
buyers,  and  all  you  folks  who  want  Amer¬ 
ica  to  stop  being  a  wool  pauper  aud  being 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few. 

The  “advantages”  with  sheep  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  what  will  be 
best  for  the  locality,  what  the  operator 
knows  or  wants  to  learn,  aud  the  length 
of  time  In-  intends  to  operate.  It  depends 
on  the  limn  more  than  the  breed.  Our 
work  is  to  sell  wool,  clipped  lambs  and 
aged  ewes.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Spinal  Meningitis 

A  cow  had  spinal  meningitis.  She  is 
still  lame  and  stiff,  front  legs  swell.  She 
calved  five  months  ago,  gives  one  quart  of 
milk  a  day.  Will  you  advise  treatment? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  s. 

We  cannot  determine  what  was  wrong 
without  a  full  description  of  the  symp¬ 
toms.  Spinal  meningitis  or  forage  poison¬ 
ing  usually  proves  fatal.  A  cow  in  the 
condition  described  should,  if  possible,  be 
fed  off  for  slaughter,  if  the  tuberculin  test 
has  [i roved  her  to  be  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis.  We  cannot  suggest  treatment  with¬ 
out  examining  the  animal. 


HOLSTEINS 


BLACKS 


Holsteins  Blaze  the  Trail  to 
Success  and  Profit 

Read  what  a  slice  tsful  60-year-old  dai¬ 
ryman  said :  “1  have  made  the  greater 
part  of  my  money  since  I  was  45.  Up  to 
that  time  I  was  busy  making  mistakes 
about  cows.  The  difficulty  is  that  some 
dairymen  neglect  the  ‘Black-aud  White' 
facts.  Any  farmer  who  will  study  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  as 
profitable  milk  producers,  and  as  dual 
purpose  cattle,  will  soon  steer  his  course 
by  the  star  that  leads  to  profitable  dairy 
operations.” 

( >ur  free  booklets  fully  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  supply  the  study  material.  Send 
for  them  today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


TWO  BULL 
CALVES 

grandsons  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  one 
out  of  Brighthome  Princess  Inkavale, 
No.  153910,  theother  out  of  Brighthome 
Aaggie  Pauline,  No.  83566,  $75  each. 

Two  heifers  I  year  and  10  months 
old,  same  breeding,  $200  each. 

ALBERT  J.  DAVIS 

Syosset,  L.  I. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yoti 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  ealve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  fBi  <te.  2c  o  r  n  a  n  cf,a  n  ? 


King  Segis  Both Sides 

Here  is  n  show  bull  born  March  31. 1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world's  champions.  His  sire  is  one  of  tlm 
best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  the  famous 
$50,000  bull.  His  d  in  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis.  t lie  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  tiaees  three  times  to  King  Segis.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  a  33-lb.  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Segis. 

G.  G.  Burlingame.  Gazenovia,  N.  Y. 

A  ROYALLY  BRED  BULL 

Born  Sept.  26,  1919.  A  show  hull  whose  sire's  dam 
is  a  37-lb.  3-yr.-old.  His  sire's  sire  lias  a  40-lb.  3-yr.- 
old  daughter,  a  41-lb.  dam  and  a  40-lb.  jr,  4-yr.-old 
sister.  His  dam  an  ISLj-lh.  3-yr.-old.  He  is  yours 

for  $150.  F.  H.  WOOL),  Cortland,  New  York 

Wanted— AboutTen  Ifted  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers 

of  highest  breeding  lines.  Only  choice  animals  wilt 
l>e  considered.  Give  price  and  full  particulars. 

Circle  View  Farms,  Solebury ,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


] 


JERSEYS 


1 

HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL.  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

A  LI,  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

AI.L.  witli  gramiams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


cheap  Six-yr.-old  Bull  Jersey 

Bred  by  O.  -T.  Maigue,  Rutland. Yt.  Roason  for  sell¬ 
ing — not  enough  service.  Address 

Mr.  FRANK  H  STEVENS.  410  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 

ForSalo-Rcg.  Jersey  Heifers  calves,  some 

from  tested  cows,  $40  each.  CIO.  1.  FERRIS  a  SON,  Atwaiera,  N.T. 

Wanted— Reg.  Jersey  Bull  PEREZ  R.  STEELE  Windham,  N.  * 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  w»  won  8  Championships. 
28  First  Prizes.  15  Second  Prizes.  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonvllle.  N.  Y. 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowei.i,.  Maps 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Vanishing  Horse 

There  are  very  few  colts  to  be  found  on 
the  farms  in  this  section,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  farmers  around 
here  that  (here  is  very  small  profits,  if 
any,  in  raising  them,  as  good  farm  teams 
can  be  bought  at  from  .$200  to  $.'100  per 
pair,  and  the  future  don't  look  any  more 
promising  than  the  present.  What  few 
colts  are  raised  here  are  mostly  Percher- 
ons.  Automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  are 
taking  tbe  place  of  a  good  many  horses. 

East  Guilford,  1ST.  Y.  j.  c.  w. 


The  Breeds  of  Sheep — the  Shropshire 

The  Shropshire  sheep  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  for  a  general-purpose  sheep.  They 
produce  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  of 
good  staple.  The  breed  is  also  noted  as 
mutton  earners,  and  the  meat  is  of  the 
hest  quality  and  flavor.  The  lambs  ma¬ 
ture  early,  and  the  ewes  are  extra  good 
mothers,  producing  a  lot  of  milk.  It  is 
Very  seldom  that  a  ewe  will  not  own  her 
lamb.  The  Shropshire  ewes  usually  raise 
150  per  cent  and  sometimes  200  per  cent 
of  lambs. 

A  flock  of  Shropshires  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  sight.  They  are  the  aristocrats  of 
the  domestic  animal  kingdom,  so  sleek  in 
form  and  graceful  in  carriage.  They  are 
well  sprung  in  rib,  the  bodies  are  com¬ 
pact,  fine  pink  skin,  heads  short  but  beau¬ 
tiful  and  well  covered ;  the  neck  is  well 
arched,  and  the  pose  is  perfect.  They 
have  full  breasts,  broad  backs,  deep 
twists,  short  of  leg  and  good  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton.  The  sheep  are  hardy,  docile  and 
thrifty,  and  can  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  all  climates  and  all  conditions  except 
unkindness.  They  are  easily  fattened  for 
market,  and  are  money  makers.  Tbe 
rams  are  wonderful  stock  getters.  There 
is  always  a  ready  sale  for  them,  which 
proves  their  popularity.  STEVENS  bkos. 

New  York. 


Lump  on  Jaw 

I  have  a  young  horse  about  six  years 
old.  lie  has  a  hard  lump  on  one  of  his 
lower  jaws  and  he  also  foams  at  the 
mouth  at  times.  He  does  not  seem  to 
grind  his  feed  well,  and  be  is  very  poor. 
He  is  very  awkward  and  has  no  ambition. 
It  is  not  liis  teeth  that  are  bothering  him, 
but  I  think  it  is  tbe  hard  lump.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  larger  than  at  other  times. 

New  Y^ork.  j.  G. 

If  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  dis¬ 
eased  or  split  molar  tooth  is  not  causing 
the  lump,  it  is  probably  due  to  a  stone  in 
the  salivary  duct  and  that  might  be  re¬ 
moved  by  operation.  Home  treatment 
will  not  avail,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  open 
the  lump;  but  it  would  be  all  right  to 
apply  tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day,  if 
you  cannot  employ  a  veterinarian,  a.  s.  a. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50<i  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  luture  Meat  ol  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winners,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 


fllRsliri.nU.rn,  Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Does. 7  to  M  O  R 
SALE  Dolgldll  il  dlcS  s  mos.  old. $3  each.  1  yr.  old,  $5  |  sale 
each,  bred  or  unbred.  W.  II.  GIchhc,  Amltyiflll.,  5.  V. 

SHEEP 

Horned-Dorset  Rains  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs.  Will  sell 
or  exchange  for  registered  ew-'S  of  same  breed. 

WESTFIELD  FARM.  S.  W.  SABINE.  Prop.,  Groton.  Mass. 

Desr.  Yeurlliiff  Kl»roi»*hlre  and  Southdown  Kama 

11  For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  y. 

Cnr7.|a  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 

rOroalB  EWES.  Apply  0FH1R  FARM,  Purcl....-,  b.  ¥. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Houti^V)Um'i^SMRand 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGKR,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

30  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  For  Sale 

Alio  Hams  and  Ham  Lambs.  STEVENS  llltos.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

.*.  DOGS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  It.  SVATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

AIREDALES  dotghsintkhat 

A  litter  ready  to  go.  ®il5  each  for  quick  sale. 

BELMONT  FARM  ORCHARDS.  Middlebury.  Vermont 

nnllioPime  “"<*  NK"'  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 

liomerups  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  l’A. 

For  Sale  A  Litter  of  Airedale  Pups 

plon  bred  Shepherd  (Police)  pups.  BILLE  mead,  Amtnii.  N.Y. 

JJEGUSTERED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS— $10 — $25. 
!■  EL  BRITON  FARM  -  Darlington,  Maryland 

GOATS 

For  Sale-SWISS  T06GENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

H  puro  anti  better.  $  1  6  anti  up.  IlftKD  IIOKS  $40  and  up* 
8.  «J.  SHARPLE8,  K.  It.  6,  Norristown,  Pa 


[ 


SWINE 


] 


The  Hog  of  Tomorrow! 

The  kind  you  will  eventually  raise 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 


A  lOOO-lb.  Matron  of  Our  Herd 

Buy  Breeding  Stock 

From  Great,  Big,  Rugged,  Roughage  Eating  Ancestors 

Young  Boars  Fit  for  Service,  Bred  Gilts, 
Weanlings  (Both  Sexes) 

Write  For  Booklet 

MUSCONETCONG  VALLEY  FARMS  HERD  REGIS¬ 
TERED  PURE  BRED  TAM  WORTH  SWINE 

T.  A.  SHIELDS,  Breeder  &  Mgr.  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 

LITTLE  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  ami  talk  with  a  Recognized  Duroc 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd  of  I  lire 
Duroc  Jersey  Hoes  within  600  miles.  (We  pay  R  R  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  En¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  on  "HOW  TO  raise  hogs.” 
BV  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Dopt.  R  -  60  Church  St..  Now  York 


Blue  Glutted  Under  Red  Top 


TAMWORTtfaJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  \V  illAtotl-Sulelll,  N.  C. 

Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS  XS 

very  prolific,  $10  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 
®*1  each.  B.  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $"  Pair  and  up. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburo.  Prop.,  Munnsville,  N  Y. 


IPoland-Ohina 


IGS 


of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  unddonot  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  aro  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Big-Bob  and  the  Cislier’s  Giant 
rumilies.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  SO,  Danbury,  Connecticut 

BigType  POLAND  -  C  HINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  liy  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  Pigs- 

ti.  S.  HALL  -  Farindale,  Ohio 

C.H.TUGWELL’S  FARM, Wilson, nTY) 

Let  us  help  you  build  up  a  pure-bred  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  or  Polaml-Chinas.  Our  specialty  is  furnishing 
foundation  stock  for  beginners.  Mature  cows,  young 
heifers  and  bulls.  Finest  breeding.  Let  us  advise  you 


nhAChll’OC  The  home-table  and  home 
IIC70IIII  Co  market  hog.  We  offer  sev 
eral  excellent  service  hoars.  Also  two  early  Septem 
her  litters  of  pigs.  MORNINGSIOE  FARM,  Svlvania,  Pa 


Duroc  and  P,  C.  Pigs  8. 


Ohio 


Boars  ready  for  service  and  fall  pigs  from  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Priced  to  sell. 


FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS. 


Litchfield,  Conn. 


Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  6.w“s.-ol.l  pigs,  SlOeach;  $19 pair: 
$25  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuveltou,  jf.  V. 


HORSES 


Thirty  Weanling  PONY  COLTS 

and  solid  colors.  Also  broken  ponies,  all  sizes.  Price 

list  for  a  stamp.  SIlfcNAMU)  POHY  Finns,  Kspjvllle,  l*«. 

Foil  SALE-— Black  Full  Blood  Hear*  Percheron  Stal¬ 
lion.  Foaled  May  20,  1912.  Will  exchange  for  other 
stock.  Frank  Eggehsdork,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th .  255708 

Grand  Champion  Boar  1910  at  Detroit  and  at 
tbe  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  nnd  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality” 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rTH6  BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
•A  efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  wake 
cGflE  Cl  / A M PIOtAf  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  BEST  today. 
Boars,  Qills  and  Fall  Bigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  J&uncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


FOR  SPRING  DELIVERIES 

Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 


Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Send  for  book 
“How  to  Raise  Hogs.” 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  •  :  N.  J. 


Kinderhook  Durocs 

Pigs  either  sex  three  to  five  months  old. 

<  P  P  I  \  C  RIT  bred  to  Kinderhook  Critic, 

VFARI  iiwr  to vv  ^  Judson  Orion  King  or  tho 
iLAKLllNtr  SOWS  Iowa  Crimson  Wonder. 

25  herds  now— wider  selection— more  choice. 
KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSN.  j.  e.  alstthe.  pr«. 
Kinderhook  -  New  York  rot  mcvaugh.  Bus.  Mgr. 

FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 
WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N\  Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  IT.  H.  LUCKE,  Spring  Valley,  N  Y. 

6-wks.-old  Jersey  Red  Pigs  fa" 

John  P.  Baktles,  Fleming-ton,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 

Very  select  number  of  bred  gilts  sired  by 

HIGHWOOD  RIVAL  236th,  249.020 

Also  Service  Boars  and  some  Fali  Pigs. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

DONALD  WOODWARD  FARM.  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

W  by  do  Berkshires  so  largely  predominate  in 
the  east  ?  Because  the  eastern  breeder  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Berkshire  with  size  and  bone  that 
meets  the  demands  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Special  offering  of  young  weanling  pigs. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Duroc-Jersey  Gilts 

and 'April  farrow.  Sired  by  Taxpayer’s  Pal.  6th.  and 
bred  to  Pal's  Joe  Orion.  UEO.  T.  41 11. 1.4  E,  I'anamUigua.  .\.Y. 

For  Sale— 10  Extra  Nice  Gilts  wi', 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonia,  Pa. 


BLYTHEWOOD 

BERKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  Iownna  Royal  48th, 
231661  and  Ames  Rival  136th,  228372.  lirid  Sows  safe  in 
pig  to  lowaua  Royal  48th  and  Majestic  Lion  255936.  two 
great  boars  of  the  breed  Iownna  Roval  Royal  48th  is 
getting  some  great  pigs  which  is  the  best  proof  thut  he 
is  one  of  the  b,  st  Boars  of  the  breed. 

BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra,.nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Dispersal  Sale  of  BERKSHIRES 

8  Excellent  Sows,  all  bred,  priced  right. 

1  Boar,  7  months  old. 

6  excellent  Sow  pigs,  12  weeks  old. 

10  excellent  Boar  pigs,  12  weeks  old. 

Everything  must  be  sold  by  Feb.  1st  as  I  am  to  give  up 
faun  at  that  time,  the  herd  is  strong  in  the  blood  of 

Lord  Premier'*  Succosior  161500  »nd  Epochal,  the 

$10,000  boar — act  Quick — papers  with  each  animal  free. 

Mohawk  Farm,  Dan  0.  Porter.  Prop.,  R.  F.D.  No.  2,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 

Prolific  Berkshires 

Triced  to  SOU.  JN'O.  B.  HKK  111,  It.  U.  No.  4,  Gettyiburr,  l*a 

Rarlrckirac  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  $15 
UBI  IVwHIl  CO  to  $20  ;  nnreg..  $8  to  $t2,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CLOYt.luuu:,  Kami,  Charlotte  ,\.V. 

A  Real  Herd  Boar  For  Sale  *£& 

Sept.  16, 1917.  Weight,  600  lbs.  C.  V.  IUKEU,  LeUaj.vllle,  I'a. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Berkshire  BOAR^Tt1' 

service  Boar,  2yrs.  old.  E.  F.  lUKMSTAUT,  Ljubrouk.  8.1. 


REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 

O.  I.  C.  HERD  BOAR 

Two  Sows  and  Two  Gilts  open  or  bred 

Bast  Silver  Premium  Lines 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J. 


O.I.  and  Chester  White  fall  boars  and  bred  sows. 


Si-king  Valley  Farm, 


Memphis,  N.  Y. 


ForSaleorTrade-Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Boar 

old  enough  for  service.  Also  pigs,  both  sexes.  Prices 
reasonable.  -  C.  B.  REESE.  Mountville,  Pa. 


[ 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

They  are  splendid  hogs — tbe  kind  that 
produce  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the 
farmers’  type,  because  they  turn  feed  into 
pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen  type 
of  the  more  progressive  modern  breeders, 
who  require  size  and  quick  development. 
The  uniform  growthiness  of  all  the  pigs  in 
tiie  litters  of  our  herd  is  perhaps  its  most 
unusual  quality.  Their  popularity  has  been 
built  upon  the  practical  pork  quality  of 
size,  early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  abil¬ 
ity.  We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  EPOCHALS  in  the  East.  We 
believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know  we  do. 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm 

No-  255848 

An  English-bred  boar  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  herd.  lie  is  full  brother  to  the  first 
first  son  of  Imported  Epochal,  that  sold  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Epochal  Berk¬ 
shires  won  more  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
exhibited  in  1919.  A  grand  total  awards  of 
234.  First  prize  and  grand  championship 
to  one  exhibitor.  We  have  a  number  of  his 
Spring  gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Superior  and 
Superb  Emblem  for  March,  April  and  May 
litters.  They  are  large  size,  smooth  young¬ 
sters,  with  short  noses,  broad  backs  and 
heavy  bams.  We  also  offer  a  number  of 
yearling  sows  safe  in  pig  for  January.  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  litters,  and  can  furnish 
young  boars  not  related  to  the  sows  or  the 
litters  they  carry,  thus  making  a  desirable 
foundation  for  a  purebred  registered  herd 
of  Berkshires  of  standard  type.  We  also 
offer  Fall  and  Winter  pigs'  of  both  sex. 
We  record  and  transfer  ownership  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  Also  pay  express  charges  within 
1.900  miles  in  the  U.  S.,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  Orders  booked  for  bred  sows, 
also  young  pigs.  If  you  want  the  best  of 
the  breed,  come  to  headquarters  for  them. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Double  Champion 
Masterpiece  Strain 

Sold  on  Approval 

GEO.  M.  GREENE 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring.  1919.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th.  No.  238095  and  bv 
bar  has  DukeLongfellow  3rd.  No.  267474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Boolcingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 

PARKSVILLE, 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt. 


B  1  G 

Berkshires 


SMITHSON  HERD 

TTigla  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  XV rite 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

PUBLIC  SALE  of 

<30  BrcdL  Sows 


JA3STTTA.R.Y  31,  1920 

Send  for  Catalog 

Whitguern  Farm  carter  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation- 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  lervice.  Special  prices  ou  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  lie  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FAKM,  \v estwood,  Mass. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer’s  Superb  254356, 
also  some  tine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size,  bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Bie  type,  bred  for  size  aud  prolificacy. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  HartHeld,  N.  Y. 

For  S ale-superbi^Srcd  Berkshire  Service  Boar 

two  years  old,  at  a  bargain  price.  Two  well  bred 
boars,  six  months  old,  at  farmer’s  prices.  Photo¬ 
graph,  pedigree  and  price  on  request. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN.  P.  0.  Box  No.  777,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

PIGS  ON  PAYMENTS 

start  iu  pure  bred  Berkshires  and  don't  have  enough 
money  don’t  worry.  We  will  ship  your  pigs  aud  let  you 
pay  b>  the  month.  rite  at  once  for  special  payment 

plan.  THE  PORUMAKEB  HERB  OF  BERKSHIRES.  8«  110.  Hii,.,, 

Berkshires  of  Quality 

Summer  and  tall  pigs,  either  sex.  Priced  reasonable, 
breeding  considered.  SILVER  SPKIXU  KaKM,  lUmiitoo,  !*» 


98  Head  Registered  Live  Stock  as  fellows: 

50  Head  Large  Type  Poland  China  Hogs,  consisting  of  bred  sows,  young  gilts,  boars  and 
Email  pigs.  41  Head  of  English  Berkshires,  in  this  lot  are  5  bred  sows.  2  service  boars  and 
33  young  sows  and  boars.  8  Head  of  Guernseys,  four  heifer  and  four  bull  calves,  ages 
from  two  to  seven  months.  This  is  a  fine  lot  of  stock,  all  pure  breds,  and  priced  tor  quick 
sale,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAYES  Jfc  CONFER,  HOWARD,  PA. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Stocked  Legs 

Would  you  give  me  advice  about  a  val¬ 
uable  sorrel  driving  horse  I  use  on  a  mail 
route?  I  drive  her  ”0  miles  a  day  over 
hard  roads,  using  her  three  days  a  week, 
and  resting  her  three  days.  About  a  year 
ago  she  showed  a  swelliug  in  the  hind 
legs  from  the  hocks  down,  which  is  more 
noticeable  when  she  stands  in  the  sta¬ 
ble.  She  cannot  or  will  not  lie  dowu,  and 
can  be  shod  only  with  difficulty.  The 
doctor  examined  her  and  pronounced  it 
spavin.  She  is  also  ‘'over”  slightly  in 
one  of  her  front  legs.  Can  you  say  if 
she  can  be  made  right?  Can  a  front 
leg  which  is  “over”  be  straightened?  The 
doctor  says  I  would  have  to  keep  her  in 
the  barn  seven  or  eight  weeks  if  I  were 
to  use  his  treatment.  T.  E. «. 

Connecticut. 

Spavin  is  an  unlikely  cause  of  stock¬ 
ing  of  the  hind  legs.  It  would  however, 
be  likely  to  make  the  horse  lame  on 
starting  from  the  stable,  but  such  lame¬ 
ness  disappears  after  the  horse  trots  for 
a  few  rods  and  returns  when  he  stands 
still.  The  toe  of  the  shoe  is  worn  down 
when  spavin  causes  the  lameness.  The 
spavin  would  be  noticeable  as  a  hard, 
bony  growth  or  lump  upon  the  lower, 
inner,  front  aspect  of  the  hock  joint.  To 
test  for  spavin  lameness  have  the  horse 
led  out.  then  hold  up  the  foot  of  the  lame 
leg  so  that  the  hockjoint  will  be  tightly 
closed  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  have 
the  horse  trotted  forward  the  moment 
the  foot  is  dropped.  If  spavin  is  present 
the  lameness  will  now  be  much  more  se¬ 
vere  than  before  the  test.  Tf  lameness  is 
due  to  bone  spavin  it  would  be  best  to 
have  the  hock  and  spavin  tired  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  a  veterinarian  and  then  tie  the 
horse  up  short  in  a  narrow  stall  for  a  six- 
weeks'  rest.  Such  treatment  probably 
would  be  more  effective  than  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  could  be  applied.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  foreleg  may  be  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  if  you  let  the  horse  occupy  a  box 
1  stall  and  eat  everything  from  the  floor 
level.  Better  work  or  drive  her  every 
day.  _ 

Blind  Staggers 

August  18  I  bought  a  pair  of  horses. 
The  seller  guaranteed  them  for  work  and 
to  be  all  right  in  every  way.  One  has 
had  blind  staggers.  Will  you  advise  me 
what  to  do?  g.  n.  n. 

Blind  staggers  or  megrims  usually 
proves  incurable  and  the  disease  may  have 
led  the  previous  owner  to  part  with  the 
horse.  Try  to  have  the  seller  take  the 
horse  back  and  give  you  a  sound  one  in 
exchange  :  but  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
do  so  unless  lie  gave  you  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  soundness  and  you  can  prove 
that  the  animal  was  affected  with  the 
trouble  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Mean¬ 
while  never  let  the  horse  stand  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  day  without  work  or  exercise  and 
keep  his  bowels  active.  He  may  work 
better  in  a  breast  collar.  A  neck  collar, 
if  used,  must  fit  properly,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  neck. 


and  culti-packers  —  will  form  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  bumper  crop  because 
these  implements  are  thorough  in  their 
work.  And  they  are  not  only  efficient 
but  also  very  durable,  being  made  of 
high-grade  material  throughout.  The 
name  “International”  is  a  guarantee  of 
unquestioned  worth. 

Let  us  mail  you  descriptive  folders  of 
these  tillage  implements  so  that  you  will 
know  just  a  bit  more  about  the  preparing 
of  Spring  seed  beds.  With  every  imple¬ 
ment  goes  an  alert,  responsive  and  in¬ 
telligent  service.  The  International  dealer 
will  serve  you  direct. 


'^[’ATURE  does  her  share  in  seed 
bed  building  by  providing  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  moisture,  and  healthy  seed. 
There  Nature’s  obligation  ends.  The 
rest  is  up  to  you. 

And  the  preparation  of  a  mellow, 
thoroughly  pulverized  seed  bed  is 
almost  as  important  as  fertile  soil 
and  moisture.  Upon  it  depends  the 
healthy  germination  of  the  seed  and  a 
sturdy  growth  of  the  plant. 

_  A  seed  bed  prepared  with  International 


Tillage  Tools —  disk  harrows,  spring  and 
peg-tooth  harrows,  combination  harrows 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  INC. 

CHICAGO  USA 


Lice  on  Dog 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
lice  on  a  Scotch  collie?  I  have  used  in¬ 
sect  powder,  but  do  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  The  dog  is  also  weak  in  the  hind 
parts;  seems  to  have  a  good  appetite  but 
does  not  seem  to  grow  any.  n.  M.  L. 

Tub  the  dog  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar, 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  10  days  if  seen  to  he  necessary. 
Also  keep  his  bed  free  of  lice  or  fleas. 
Kerosene  is  effective  for  that  purpose. 
Let  the  dog  live  outdoors  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  only  feed  him  each  evening. 
Twice  a  week  also  allow  him  a  big.  raw 
beef  bone.  Do  not  feed  potatoes  or 
sweets.  If  he  is  constipated  feed  him 
some  parboiled  liver  twice  a  week. 


FARM  WAGONS 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide, 
Jply  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any] 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
\ today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IIL 


With 

PULLMAN 

VENTILATORS 


Shoeboil 

I  have  read  in  TnF.  R.  N.-Y.  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  ridding  horses  of  shoe 
boils,  and  none  of  them  seems  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  Let  me  give  my  plau  and  results. 

I  had  a  five-year-old  mare  that  developed 
one  as  large  as  one’s  fist,  but  it  never 
was  hard  nor  came  to  a  head,  not  even 
the  hair  was  worn  off.  I  tried  different 
methods  of  shoeing  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.  After  I  had  it  reduced,  by  using 
some  astringent  liniment,  removed  the 
shoes  and  it  came  on  again.  I  was  in  a 
harness  shop  and  saw  listed  a  roll  to  be 
buckled  around  the  ankle  below  the  fet¬ 
lock.  The  marc  wore  it  nights  for  two 
months,  then  left  it  off  and  had  no  more 
trouble.  She  could  not  get  that  foot 
under  her,  and  it  taught'  her  to  lie  in 
some  other  position.  L.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

The  roll  referred  to.  or  one  improvised 
by  the  owner,  is  in  common  use  every¬ 
where  for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  incipient  shoeboil ;  but  it  does  no  good 
after  the  hard  tumor  has  formed.  That 
lias  to  be  removed  by  amputation,  which 
is  an  absolutely  effectual,  treatment.  The 
condition  you  describe  is  the  formative 
one.  and  often  disappears  if  the  horse 
simply  is  tied  up  short,  to  prevent  lying 
down,  ami  soothing  and  astringent  lotion* 
are  applied  to  the  bruised  parts. 


Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  noises  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  aud  further 
information.  Agents  Wanted. 


You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 

{ chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and  more 


I  you  need  direct  from  our  xactory  ana 
I  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our  low 
f  price  of  $38  and  up.  Read  what  Alfred 
Geatches,  North  Jackson,  O.,  says:  We 
are  getting  more  than  twice  the  cream  we  were 
before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to  clean  and 
runs  very  easy.0  Why  not  get  a  fully  guaranteed 
ew  Butterfly  Separator  for  your  farm 


25  Cords  a  Day 


Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man. 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 


OTTAWA  IOG  SAW 


r  riCLlUUltoo  Uivuu  uau  ucBiiiibo  ^ . - “  . - .  "  ,  . 

self-draining  milk  tank— easy-cleaning  one-piece  aluminum  skimming 
device  — closed  drip-proof  bottom  — light-running  cut  steel  gears,  oil 
bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  skimming  efficiency  and  durability.  Wegiva 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee  | 

against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship  you  the  | 


Does  10  men’s  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
bladeeasily  removed.  Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Ottawa 

.  Mfg.Co. 

1869  Wood  St. 
Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


30 

Day  Trial 
IQ- Year  Guarantee 


Your  Cream 
Separator 


and  let  it  earn  its  cost  by  what  it  saves? 

Mi ll  A 

'easy 

New  BUTTERFLY  4 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive,  high-grade  features:  ^ 

to 

CLEAN 

j 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cow  Ubt!-  _  ■  ' 

What  ails  my  cow?  She  will  not  d"!nk 
as  a  good  milch  cow  should.  I  feed  four 
quarts  at  a  milking  of  gluten,  bran,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  equal  parts;  besides  I  give 
her  15  or  20  nubbins  of  corn.  She  has 
grass  and  corn  fodder  at  night,  and  some 

)bage.  I  make  a  slop  of  the  mill  feed. 
1  dose  her  with  table  salt,  but  she  will  not 
drink  over  a  10-quart  pail  of  water  in  a 
daF-  ,  J.  H.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Add  as  much  bran  as  gluten  meal  and 
then  feed  only  half  a  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  with  an  equal  amount  of  oilmeal 
twice  daily.  Allow  1  lb.  of  the  mixture 
of  meals  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  yielded 
daily.  Feed  it  damp,  but  not  in  form  of 
slop.  The  corn  would  be  better  used  if 
ground  and  Combined  with  the  other 
meals,  and  in  addition  the  cow  should 
have  plenty  of  sound  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
and  20  to  .*10  lbs.  of  corn  silage  daily.  If 
silage  is  fed  the  ear  corn  mav  be  omitted. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt  and  do  not 
salt  the  feed. 


Weak  Eyes 

I  have  a  young  mule  six  years  old ;  fine, 
big  animal ;  sound  as  a  dollar,  but  has 
something  the  matter  with  his  eyes.  It 
seems  as  though  he  imagines  he  sees 
something.,  and  will  stop  and  prance 
around  a  little,  then  go  on.  lie  does  very 
well  in  a  team,  but  single  one  would  think 
he  was  never  driven  alone  before.  His 
eyes  look  all  right  and  are  not  smoky  or 
glazy.  Do  you  think  any  kind  of  eye¬ 
wash  would  help  him?  w.  n. 

Test  the  eyes  by  trotting  the  mule  up 
to  an  obstacle  on  the  road.  If  the  vision 
is  defective  he  may  bump  into  the  obstacle 
or  fail  properly  to  clear  or  avoid  it.  It 
is  unlikely  that  an  eyewash  would  do  any 
good.  if.  as  we  .suspect,  there  is  impair¬ 
ment  or  paralysis  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  It  is  a  case  for  the  local  graduate 
veterinarian  to  examine  carefully  and  de¬ 
cide  if  treatment  will  help. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  mare,  seven  years  old  ;  looks 
very  healthy ;  eats  well,  and  still  loses 
flesh.  She  always  has  a  rolling  sound  in¬ 
side.  I  feed  buckwheat  in  the  morning 
and  ear  corn  for  dinner  and  supper.  What 
may  be  the  trouble?  “  f.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Stop  feeding  buckwheat  and  substitute 
wheat  bran  to  the  amount  of  one-ninth 
part,  by  weight,  of  the  oats,  which  should 
form  the  morning  and  evening  meals.  Al¬ 
low  ear  corn  at  noon.  Carrots,  parsnips 
or  rutabagas  would  be  beneficial.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  have  a  veterinarian  put  the  teeth  in 
order.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt  and 
have  the  mare  work  or  exercise  every  day. 


Garget 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  cow?  At  j 
times  her  udder,  usually  the  right  hind  1 
quarter,  becomes  swollen.  The  swelling  i 
soon  goes  down  and  there  seems’  to  be  no  ! 
soreness  at  any  time,  but  for  a  day  or  j 
two  afterwards  there  are  lumps  in  the  I 
milk.  There  is  never  any  blood.  She  is  ! 
a  black  Polled  Durham,  is  iu  good  health  j 
and  flesh.  Y\  e  have  had  her  for  a  year 
and  she  has  shown  this  trouble  ever  since 
we  have  had  her  at  intervals  of  several 
weeks.  We  wrote  our  local  veterinarian 
and  he  said  to  cut  down  the  feed  one-half, 
but  at  the  time  she  was  on  pasture  with 
no  other  feed,  and  the  kind  or  amount  of 
feed  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Washington.  A.  E. 

Germ  infection  of  the  quarter  is  the 
cause  of  the  condition  described,  and 
chronic  cases  sometimes  are  due  to  infec¬ 
tion  Avith  tuberculosis,  so  that  it  always 
is  well  to  have  the  tuberculin  test.  We 
know  of  no  remedy  for  such  chronic  cases 
and  an  affected  cow  should  be  allowed  to 
suckle  calves  or  be  fed  for  slaughter.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  do  this,  milk  her  three 
times  a  day,  massage  the  udder  each  time 
and  be  careful  to  prevent  the  cow  from 
chilling  her  udder  by  lying  on  cold,  wet 
or  frozen  ground  or  a  cement  floor. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse  about  14  years  old  which 
does  not  act  right.  I  have  four  pigs,  two 
cows  and  two  horses  in  a  basement. 
Would  pigs  in  a  basement  with  horses 
have  any  effect  on  the  horses?  I  have 
been  told  it  would.  I  have  been  feeding 
some  cornstalks  to  my  horses.  Would 
that  hurt  them?  Horse’s  hair  does  not 
lie  down  as  it  usually  does.  d.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

The  pigs  and  cow  should  have  separate 
quarters  apart  from  the  horse.  It  also  is 
important  that  the  basement  stable  be 
properly  lighted  and  ventilated.  Moldy 
corn  fodder  is  injurious  to  horses  and 
may  even  cause  fatal  disease.  The  horse 
probably  is  affected  with  indigestion  and 
will  be  likely  to  improve  if  you  give  him 
a.  more  sanitary  stable  where  there  is 
sunlight  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Also 
substitute  sound  hay  for  the  cornstalks 
and  with  it  feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  roots.  Ear  corn  may  be  fed  twice 
daily,  or  form  the  entire  grain  ration  if 
you  cannot  supply  oats,  and  the  horse  can 
be  given  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
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There's  No  Bearing  Like  Hyatt 


THE  Hyatt  Bearing  stands  alone  because  it  is 
the  only  bearing  having  a  Hollow  Spiral  Roller. 

This  construction  gives  to  the  Hyatt  Bearing  all 
of  the  desirable  advantages  found  in  any  other 
type  of  bearing — plus  the  additional  advantages 
of  the  Hyatt  Spiral  Roller. 

Because  this  hollow  Spiral  Roller  is  less  affected 
by  vibration  and  shock  than  a  mere  piece  of  solid 
steel  Hyatt  Bearings  provide  against  wear  most 
effectively.  They  give  a  permanent  protection 
that  lasts  as  long  as  the  shafts  themselves. 

Hyatt  Bearings  never  need  adjustment. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 

Motor  Bearings  Division  Industrial  Bearings  Div. 

Detroit  New  York  City 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upward  JbrieiicXPIX  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in 

vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  largo  ot  small,  do  not  fall  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on 
cream  separators.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  sea  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


TANK  HEATER 

(Formerly  Called  Nelson) 


Just  put  a  few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chores  and  hav 
drinking  water  at  70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  Nochilled 

stomachs.  No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Stock  gain  faster  —  keep 
healthier.  Milk  checks  increase  $2  to  $3  monthly  per  cow.  Heater  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Burns  Straw,  Cobs,  Wood  or  Coal 

Heats  water  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel. 

Made  of  20  gantre  galvanized  metal  with  east  flanged 
and  packed  with  one  piece  asbestos.  No  welded  seat 
rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in  one  niece  to  above  water  line. 

Won’t  rust  out.  More  than  one  inch  or  clearance  for  water  to 
circulate  under  Heater.  Ashes  easily  removed.  Get  one  for  your 
stock  NOW.  WHITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR.  0> 


HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  84  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


|  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  this  by  prop- 
I  et  feeding.  Farmers  are  learning  oi 
I  the  value  of 

‘MORMILK**  DAIRY  FEED 

|  and  every  day  this  healthful— more  milk  prodiic- 
linefeed  isfed  to  more  cows.  The  cost  is  credit- 
led  to  investment.  Cows  show  more  content- 
|  ment,  are  healthier.  The  milk  is  richer  and  of 
I  greater  quantity.  A  dealer  near  you  sells  “Mor- 
I  milk,”  but  if  you  do  not  know  who  he  is.  then 
I  write  for  full  details.  Worth  your  time  to  do  this.  A 
(Intorstate  Feed  Association,  Toledo,  Ohio.. 


FARMS  and  homes 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate — productive  lands.  l*'or  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  •  Dover.  Delaware 


LEAKN  THE  AUTOHOBITE  BUSINESS. 

TV e  are  giving  better  instruction  and  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  school.  Write  for  reasons 

why.  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING.  Utica.  New  York 


8  ALE  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres,  in  l>est  section  of-  South  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  growing  season.  Kea- 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms,  w.  M.  WHEATLEY,  timer,  .\.  J. 


IW1  O I  A  C  O  CT  C  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
IVIv^LMoOL-OWrite  For  Special  Price 
MEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  SL,  New  York  City 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOO ItE  .UKOS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 
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TI-O-GA 

Feed  Service  Saves  the 
Dairyman  Money 


No  better  profit  can  be  made  than  by  fully  utilizing  all  of  the 
nutrients  in  the  home  grown  roughage  fed  to  cows.  TI-O-GA 
Feed  Service  makes  this  possible  by  proportioning  the  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  feed  mixtures  to  properly  blend  with  those  in  the 
various  classes  of  roughage.  In  this  way  the  nutrients  in  the 
feed  mixtures  are  so  balanced  with  the  nutrients  in  the  rough- 
age  that  they  are  all  fully  utilized  without  waste. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  groups  all  kinds  of  roughage  into  three 
classes  in  accordance  with  their  nutritive  content;  those  high  in  pro¬ 
tein,  those  low  in  protein,  and  those  intermediate.  A  feed  is  propor¬ 
tioned  in  nutritive  content  to  combine  with  each  class  of  roughage 
and  form  a  balanced  ration. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


,  What  About  Cooking  Feed? 

To  what  extent  is  the  feeding  value 
of  feed  improved  when  cooked  or  scalded 
as  practiced  by  some  farmers?  How 
should  potatoes  be  fed  to  cows  or  pigs, 
cooked,  or  are  they  just  as  good  in  the 
raw  state?  a.  c.  b. 

Ohio. 

There  is  practically  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  cooking  or  scalding  grains  in¬ 
tended  for  feeding  farm  animals.  Ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  the  cooking  or  scald¬ 
ing  of  corn  is  actually  detrimental,  and 
that  100  pounds  of  cooked  eovnmoni  is 
aetually  worth  less  than  100  pounds  of 
the  raw  meal.  It  seems  to  fix  the  pro- 
toids  in  such  a  way  as  to  depreciate  their 
digestibility.  As  to  scalding  or  cooking 
i  of  such  graiu  as  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  grind¬ 
ing  is  quite  as  satisfactory  a  means  of 
preparation.  When  it  comes  to  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  potatoes  intended  for  feeding 
either  cows  or  pigs,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  cooking,  for  the  pulped  material  will 
actually  carry  less  moisture  after  it  is 
cooked  than  before,  provided.  the  water 
that  potatoes  are  boiled  in  is  carefully 
poured  off.  There  appears  to  he  a  toxic 
property  in  the  potato  water  that  de¬ 
creases  their  palatability.  Potatoes  can 
I  he  fed  with  greater  safety  and  are  more 
easily  mixed  with  other  grains  when  they 
are  cooked  or  boiled.  Wo  used  to  think 
lhat  the  cooking  of  grains  increased  their 
palfttahility  and  materially  increased 
their  digestibility.  Experience  has  failed 
to  justify  this  belief. 


Value  of  Silage 

T  wisli  to  thank  you  for  the  ration  ad¬ 
vice  given  me  recently.  "T  on  suggested 
800  lbs.  eorn-and-coh  meal.  200  lbs.  ground 
oats.  200  lbs.  ground  buckwheat.  200  lbs. 
gluten  or  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran  and  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  What  per  cent 
would  this  he  cut  down  if  we  wore  to 
give  20  lbs.  of  silage  a  day  per  head.  We 
have  no  silo.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is. 
does  one  pay?  One  of  our  neighbors,  a 
successful  dairyman,  can  see  very  litttle 
reduction  in  feed  consumed.  He  says  it 
|  does  save  some  hay.  What  do  you  think? 
Do  the  cows  give  more  milk? 

Orange  Co.,  X.  Y.  w.  F.  w. 

There  is  no  question  hut  the  silage  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows. 
Feeding  HO  lbs.  of  silage  in  combination 
with  ordinary  grain  rations -will  increase 
milk  flow.  An  acre  of  corn  will  yield 
more  digestible  dry  matter  than  any  other 
i  crop  that  can  he  produced  on  the  farm. 

If  it  is  harvested  at  the  proper  time  and 
i  placed  in  the  sib.  all  of  its  feeding  value 
is  retained,  as  the  fermentation  which 
follows  after  the  material  is  placed  in  the 
[  silo  does  not  decrease  its  feeding  value. 
Dairy  cows  require  succulent  feed,  and 
|  corn  silage  supplies  this  in  tlie  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner.  While  it  is  true  that 
cows  not  having  access  to  corn  silage  will 
consume  a  larger  amount  of  hay,  it  does 
not  follow  that  hay  is  as  economical  as 
silage  for  Winter  feeding.  Our  most,  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  are  those  who  rely  upon 
silage  as  a  source  of  succulence  for  their 
dairy  animals.  There  is  n<>  justification 
for  the  contention  that  the  use  of  silage 
does  not  make  it  possible  to  decrease  the 
!  amount  of  concentrates  required. 


cornstalks,  or  perhaps  Timothy  hay ;  hut 
you  must  remember  that  persistent  milk¬ 
ers  cannot  be  dried  off  unless  they  are  de¬ 
nied  access  to  their  graiu  ration.  After 
the  milk  flow  ceases  it  would  1»-  well  to 
resume  the  graiu  in  such  quantity  as 
make  it  possible  for  the  cow  to  approach 
calving  time  in  good  order.  The  more 
flesh  she  carries^it  this  time  the  more 
milk  she  will  yield  following  calving. 
Tt  is  a  good  practice  to  feed  a  cow  for  a 
few  days  at  calving  time  exclusively  on 
what  the  herdsman  calls  a  “bran  mash.'’- 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Tt  is  laxative 
in  its  effect  and  aids  materially  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  fevered  condition  that  one  often 
finds  in  the  udder  at  this  time.  A  safe 
rule  to  follow  is  to  deny  the  cow  every¬ 
thing  but  the  bran  mash  until  the  con¬ 
gestion  disappears  in  the  udder,  and  even 
then  the  grain  ration  should  he  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  until  the  cow  would  he  on 
full  feed  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  calv¬ 
ing.  depending,  of  course,  upon  a  number 
of  conditions.  An  abundance  of  roughage, 
particularly  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
should  be  supplied,  as  it  is  essential  that 
the  cow’s  appetite  he  satisfied  during  this 
interval,  even  though  she  is  not  being 
given  her  regular  allowance  of  grain. 


Care  of  Bull 

T  have  a  registered  ITolsteiu  bull.  1*1 
months  old.  weighing  000  or  650  lbs. 
Would  it  harm  him  to  use  him  for  light 
service?  I  am  feeding  him  all  the  corn 
fodder  he  wants  in  the  barnyard,  two 
feeds  iu  stable  a  day  of  following:  Corn- 
meal.  80  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  2.0  lbs.  ;  wheat 
bran.  80  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  10  lbs.  I 
am  feeding  him  4  ro  5  lbs.  per  day  ot  this 
mixture.  In  addition,  he  eats  about 
6  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  a  day.  Is  this  a 
good  feed  for  a  hull  of  this  age.  and  is 
it  good  feed  f<<r  Holstein  lieifers  about 
this  age?  ,  s- 

Delaware. 

Tf  you  would  limit  the  service  of  your 
bull  to  not  more  than  10  or  a  dozen  cows 
during  the  next  three  or  four  mouths.  no 
harm  would  result  from  such  service. 
The  young  hull  should  not  lie  permitted 
to  run  with  the  cows,  nor  should  he  make 
repeated  services. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding,  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  with  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  added, 
is  a  good  combination  for  young  growing 
animals,  particularly  when  supplemented 
with  Alfalfa  hay.  Such  a  mixture  would 
he  excellent  for  the  heifers,  and  it  ought 
to  keep  them  growing  and.  gaining.  It 
might  he  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  slightly  above  four  or.  live  pounds 
per  day.  although  their  condition  should 
regulate  the  amount  consumed.  Tt  is  not 
necessary  that  the  bull  carry  an  excessive 
amount  of  flesh,  but  lie  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  good  vigorous  condition.  Too 
much  roughage  is  detrimental  to  a  bull 
that  must  of  necessity  be  confined  in  a 
box  stall  more  or  less,  particularly.  after 
be  reaches  maturity.  Alfalfa  hay.  is  less 
injurious  than  mixed  bay.  for  it  is  more 
easily  digested  and  will  yield  a  higher 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  so  essential 
for  young  growing  animals. 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 


found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  TI-O-GA  Feeds.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed 
Service  containing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation 
of  home  grown  feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


The  same  careful  service  Is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  feed  for 
Horses). 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co* 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


More  Protein  N-eeded 

Is  the  following  a  good  ration  for  milch 
cows:  80  lbs.  cornmeal.  80  ]hs.  bran.  80 
lbs.  ground  oats.  10  lbs.  linseed  meal? 
The  cow  was  brought  up  on  this  and  did 
well,  but  now  she  refuses  to  eat  any  other 
grain  mixtures  ;  that  is.  she  does  not  eat 
them  with  relish,  as  she  does  the  above 
mixture.  She  is  due  to  calve  soon  and  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  (he  same  feed.  I  feed  about  4  qts. 
of  this  grain  and  2  qts.of  dried  beet  pulp 
at  a  feeding.  Will  dried  cornstalks  dry 
up  a  cow?  How  soon  should  a  cow  he 
grained  after  calving'?  G.  M. 

The  suggested  ration  will  he  best  suited 
for  feeding  dry  cows  or  for  those  ap¬ 
proaching  calving  time,  and  it  could  he 
substantially  improved  if  intended  for 
milch  cows.  Tt  would  be  well  to  increase 
the  amount  of  oilmeal  to  80  lbs.,  as  the 
combination  lacks  protein  if  it  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  healthy  milking  cows. 
Tt  is  doubtful  whether  one  can  afford  to 
feed  as  much  ns  80  per  cent  of  wheat 
bran  in  any  ration  intended  for  milch 
cows.  I  should  prefer  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  for  your  conditions:  80  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  80*lhs.  of  ground  oats.  80  lbs.  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  or  gluten ;  10  lbs.  of  bran.  I 
should  add  10  lbs.  of  buckwheat  meal  to 
the  mixture  if  the  cow  was  yielding  above 
80  lbs.  of  milk.  There  is  nothing  any  bet¬ 
ter  to  increase  the  palatability  of  a  grain 
ration  than  moistened  beet  pulp,  and  it 
would  he  well  to  include  as  much  as  15 
lbs.  of  this  material  in  your  combination. 
The  ration  you  have  suggested  would  be 
admirably  suited  for  feeding  this  cow  dur¬ 
ing  her  dry  period,  but  you  will  find  that 
she  will  respond  more  generously  in  milk 
production  if  you  increase  the  oilmeal,  or 
add  gluten  meal  to  the  mixture. 

Any  material  such  as  dry  cornstalks, 
provided  it  constitutes  the  hulk  of  the 
ration  fed.  is  very  apt  to  decrease  the  flow 
of  uiilk.  If  it  is  your  desire  to  dry  up 
the  cow  iu  question,  nothing  would  serve 
your  purpose  more  admirably  than  the  dry 


We  want  a  balanced  ration  for  our 
stock.  We  have  50  cows  and  25  head  of 
young  cattle.  We  have  plenty  of  corn 
silage  for  once  a  day  feeding,  mixed  bay 
with  some  Alfalfa.  For  grain  we  have 
rye.  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  We  have 
used  500  lbs.  ground  rye.  600  lbs.  corn- 
and-oob  meal.  500  lbs.  oats,  ground  and 
mixed.  500  Tbs.  middlings.  500  lbs.  bran. 
200  lbs.  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  gluten,  mixing 
1  lb.  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  this  mixture,  feed¬ 
ing  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  814  lbs.  of 
milk.  n.  B.  G. 

Saratoga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  grain  ration  that  you  have  been 
feeding  is  faulty,  as  there  is  an  excess  of 
carbohydrates  and  not  enough  protein 
Your  corn  silage,  rye,  corn-aud-eob  meal, 
oats,  and  buckwheat  are  carbohydrates, 
supplying  the  heat  and  enegry  required 
for  the  animals’  system.  The  middlings 
and  bran  both  belong  to  the  same  group ; 
200  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  of  gluten 
would  not  supply  the  requisite,  amount  of 
protein.  I  should  not  include  both  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  in  the  same  combination 
intended  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  later¬ 
ally  they  are  one  and  the  same  tiling,  the 
only  difference  being  one  is  perhaps 
ground  finer  than  tiie  other.  Tf  your  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  fed  on  this  mixture  for 
any  length  of  time,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
carry  a  generous  amount  of  flesh ;  but  T 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  better  results 
would  follow  from  the  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  000  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal.  400  lhs. 
ground  rye.  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs. 
ground  buckwheat,  500  lhs.  gluten.  250 
lbs.  oilmeal.  2(H)  lbs.  bran.  This,  with 
silage  and  the  mixed  clover  bay  that  you 
have  available,  ought  to  give  excellent 
results.  The  ration  for  your  voting  cattle 
could  he  materially  simplified,  and  1  would 
use  equal  parts  of  eorn-and-coh  meal, 
ground  oats,  ground  buckwheat  and  glu¬ 
ten.  and  would  feed  a  youngster  weigh¬ 
ing  000  lbs.  about  six  lbs.  of  this  ration 
per  day.  in  addition  to  what  roughage 
and  siiage  she  would  clean  up  at  one 
feeding. 
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The  Milch  Goat 

Part  II. 

Every  reader  oi  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  of 
the  triangle  or  wedge  method  of  judging 
dairy  cows.  These  three  wedges  arc  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  milch  goat  also.  In  fact, 
about  the  only  difference  in  the  general 
outline  of  a  good  milch  goat  or  dairy  cow 
is  that  the  goat’s  back  slants  downward 
from  the  hips  to  the  tail. 

Cow  men  emphasize  “dairy  tempera¬ 
ment,”  which  means  ability  to  make  milk 
from  most  of  the  food  eaten  and  is  shown 
by  a  bony  frame,  which  makes  the  angles 
above  referred  to  more  pronounced.  Most 
good  goats  will  remain  quite  thin  during 
the  lactation  period,  and  if  they  lay  on 
flesh  will  do  so  sparingly.  The  doe  should 
be  active  and  alert.  If  one  keeps  in  mind 
a  good  type  of  dairy  cow  he  will  not  go 
wrong  iu  judging  a  goat. 

A  great  many  freshen  for  the  first  time 
at  one  year  of  age,  but  this  is  too  young 
if  you  wish  your  goat  to  be  as  good  as 
nature  will  let  her.  Two  years  old  is  the 
proper  age  for  the  first  kidding,  and  with 
good  care  she  will  improve  for  several 
years.  At  seven  years  she  is  considered  in 
her  prime  and  will  live  until  10  or  12. 
M.  Crepin,  the  French  authority,  says 
that  the  French  keep  them  in  stalls  all 
their  lives,  and  that  they  live  and  produce 
a  paying  flow  of  milk  until  they  are  from 
15  to  20  years  of  age.  This  must  be  hard 
on  the  goats,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  off¬ 
spring  is  of  any  value.  Pasture  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  leading  breeder  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  last  time  I  saw  his  herd,  had 
them  in  a  large  yard  in  the  daytime  and 
kept  them  in  box  stalls  at  night.  He  had 


Pure  Toggcnhurg  Gallon  Milker  With 
First  Kid 

over  100  and  those  which  he  had  raised 
had  never  been  on  range. 

Their  age  is  easily  determined  until 
after  the  fifth  year.  The  first  year  of  a 
goat’s  life  it  has  eight  small  even  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  the  two  center  teeth  are  re¬ 
placed  by  two  large  ones.  The  third 
year  the  two  teeth  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  are  replaced,  and  so  on  until  the 
fifth  year,  when  the  goat  has  a  full 
mouth.  After  this  one  can  go  by  general 
appearance  alone,  unless  there  are  regis¬ 
try  papers. 

A  great  many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  goat  will  live  upon  a  little  brush 
and  provide  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day.  Coats 
will  live  and  thrive  on  a  brush  pasture, 
but  do  not  expect  them  to  give  a  large 
flow  of  milk  without  concentrates.  As  I 
have  never  forced  my  goats  for  milk,  I 
feed  about  one  pint  of  oats  and  bran  night 
and  morning.  Not  because  I  think  it 
best,  but  because  I  raise  the  grain.  A 
balanced  ration  is  what  they  should  have, 
and  I  think  that  iu  that  ration,  if  I  ever 
need  more  milk,  I  will  include  beet  pulp. 
The  Californians  are  strong  for  rolled 
barley.  This  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but 
believe  the  ratio  is  about  1  to  S.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  goats  are  fond  of 
the  flavor  or  if  it  is  used  because  Cali¬ 
fornia  raises  a  great  deal  of  barley,  and 
therefore  it  is  easier  to  obtain.  At  any 
rate,  most  of  their  mixtures  contain  some 
of  the  following:  Rolled  barley,  oats, 
dried  beet  pulp,  middlings,  cocoanut  meal, 
oilmeal  and  bran.  My  friend,  Dr.  Gut¬ 
man,  is  having  very  good  success  with  one 
of  the  dairy  feeds  as  milk  producer,  but 
for  his  growing  goats  he  feeds  equal  parts 
each  of  ground  oats  and  cornmeal.  one- 
half  part  wheat  bran  and  one-fourth  part 
oilmeal.  with  beet  pulp.  One  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  well-fed  animals 
need  more  attention  than  those  which 
have  to  hunt  for  their  living,  and  if  you 
feed  goats  grain  be  sure  you  make  them 
comfortable  and  watch  their  health  care¬ 
fully. 

A  goat  is  very  clean  and  extremely  par¬ 
ticular  of  what  she  eats.  "We  have  only 
one  that  will  eat  a  carrot  or  apple  that 
has  been  bitten  into  by  another.  Nor 
will  they  eat  hay  which  has  been  walked 
upon.  Therefore,  care  should  be  taken  in 
making  the  hayracks  from  which  they  are 
to  be  fed.  They  are  very  fond  of  salt, 
and  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  poisoning 
where  it  has  been  kept  away  from  them 
for  too  long  a  time  and  then  letting  them 
have  all  they  would  eat.  We  keep  bricks 
of  salt  in  galvanized  frames  where  they 
can  lick  it  every  day  when  let  out  of  their 
stalls.  M.  G.  s. 


WHY  called  the  “Big  3”?  Because  three  big,  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  features  have  established  Mueller 
Pipeless  superiority — three  features  are  mainly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  heating  efficiency  and  remarkable  fuel  saving. 
Ho  one  feature  alone  could  accomplish  this  result  it  is  the  “Big  3” 
which  make  the  Mueller  a  success— the  “Big  3”  which  have  enabled 
it  to  acquire  a  nation-wide  reputation. 

And  these  three  big  features  which  are  described  below  are  exclusive 
Mueller  construction.  The  “Big  3”  combination  is  not  found  in  any 
other  pipeless  furnace. 

1  Large  and  Properly  Proportioned 

Register  Face 

The  Mueller  register  face  is  large  and  correctly  proportioned 
to  allow  delivery  of  big  volume  of  warm  air  slowly.  This  in¬ 
sures  rapid  and  even  distribution  of  heat  to  every  room.  A 
small  volume  of  blistering  hot  air  delivered  at  high  speed 
through  small  register  causes  “spotty”,  unsatisfactory  heating. 

2  Spacious  and  Unobstructed  Air  Passages 

Warm  and  cool  air  passages  of  the  Mueller  are  large  and 
practically  straight,  permitting  unrestricted  air  travel  in  the 
furnace  and  the  withdrawal  of  large  volume  of  cool  air  from 
roomi  while  delivering  equally  large  volume  of  warm  air  into 
them.  Narrow  and  crooked  air  passages  restrict  cool  air  with¬ 
drawal  into  furnace  and  warm  air  delivery  into  rooms. 

3  Vast  and  Scientifically  Designed 

Heating  Surface 

The  vast  heating  surface  of  the  Mueller  is  shaped  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  make  every  inch  effective.  This  means  full  benefit 
from  the  fuel  burned  and  big  fuel  saving.  Improperly  designed 
heating  surface  with  small  area  requires  hard  firing  to  obtain 
sufficient  heat,  which  results  in  over-heated  castings  and 
big  fuel  waste. 

Guaranteed  To  Heat  Every  Room  In  Your  Housn  Comfortably 

When  you  install  the  Mueller,  the‘‘Big  3”Pipeless  Furnace,  you  are  given  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  it  will  heat  every  room  in  your  house  comfortably.  Thus  the 
Mueller  makes  real  heating  comfort  a  certainty.  You  can  do  away  entirely 
with  unhealthful,  fuel  wasting  stoves,  be  sure  of  warmth  in  every  room  and 
save  ^  to  K  on  fuel,  as  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  Mueller  users  proves. 


THE  Mueller  can  be  installed  in  a  few 
hours.  Cut  but  one  hole  for  the  hand¬ 
somely  finished  register  face  and  that  is  all. 
Correct  location  of  furnace  and  register  de¬ 
termined  by  Mueller  experts  from  room 
plan  of  house.  The  Mueller  costs  less  than 
most  heating  systems  of  other  types  and  is 
very  simple  to  operate.  It  burns  hard  or 
soft  coal,  wood,  lignite  or  gas.  Keeps  every  room 
warm  and  healthfully  ventilated  with  clean,  moist  air; 
cuts  fuel  bills  one  third  to  one  half.  The  Mueller  is 
also  equipped  with  double  fire  door.  Lower  door 
can  be  opened  independently  of  the  upper. 


Write  for  the  Mueller  Book 

Get  the  free  Mueller  Book  and  find  out  in  detail  about 
the  exclusive  features  that  make  the  Mueller,  the  “Big 
3, ’’superior  in  heating  efficiency.  It  will  give  you  money 
saving  information  about  heating  also.  Send  for  it  today. 


L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO.,  227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,Wis. 

Mahers  of  Heating  Systems  of  all  Types  Since  1857 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country# 


FREE 


96  Page 
.Bargain 
Fence 


soil  yon. 


If  you  want  to  get  the  best  price  and  the 
best  fence  for  the  money  you  ever  bought, 
send  today  for  my  Big  Free  Fence  Book.  It 
will  be  a  revelation  to  you  both  as  to  prices 
I  quote  and  the  high  quality  of  the  fence  I’ll 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Get  a  pen  or  pencil  and  write  for 


it  now.  See  for  yourself  how  I 

Will  Save  You  a  Lot  of  Money 

Find  out  why  a  half  million  farmers  have  bought  Brown  Fence 
and  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  Find  out  why  my  Acid  Test 
Heavy  Galvanized  Wire  lasts  3  to  6  times  longer  than  others. 

1  prove  it  beforo  you  buy.  Catalog  shows  150  styles— fences  for 
every  purposes. 

My  Prices  Lowest-My  Quality  Highest 

Catalog  shows  Farm  Gates.  Self-raising  Gates,  Lawn  Fence, 

..  .  _ Barb  Wire  —  all  at  bed  rock  prices  which  are  20  to  40%  lower 

than  others  and  FREIGHT  I’KEPAID.  Get  this  money  saving  book  and  sample 
to  test.  Send  for  it  today.  (12) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  659  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  Box  104 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Perfectly  Sanitary 

CAREFULLY  tinned 
and  soldered  smooth. 
No  rivet  holes  or  rough 
edges  to  hold  germs  and  dirt. 
Easy  to  keep  clean.  Only  the 
highest-grade  steel  plate  used. 
Built  true  to  rated  capacity, 
they  save  work  and  time,  fore¬ 
stall  disputes  and  are  a  big 
advantage  in  daily  service. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  60  , 
STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO. 

Makers  of  St  urges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS  <— ; 

York  Office  and  Warehouse, 

30  Church  Street 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuara  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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a  real  danger  to  your  engine 


WHEN  your  car  isn’t  pulling  right 
—  when  the  spark  plugs  start 
to  miss  fire  and  the  engine 
knocks  on  the  hills — when  the  water  boils 
after  a  short  run — then  you  know  the 
engine  is  full  of  carbon  again. 

Carbon  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engine. 


Ordinary  Oil  Veedol 
after  use  after  use 
Showing  sediment  formed 
after  500  miles  of  running 


The  causes  of  carbon  and  how 
to  prevent  its  formation 

You  need  not  permit  your  engine 
to  be  fouled  and  damaged  by  exces¬ 
sive  carbon  deposits.  There  are  but 
two  natural  causes  of  this  rapid  ac¬ 
cumulation:  1.  Inferior  oil  that 

forms  sediment,  or  oil  that  is  too 
heavy  or  too  light  in  body.  2.  Too 
rich  a  gasoline  mixture.  (This  can 
be  improved  by  a  slight  carburetor 
adjustment.) 

Carbon  is  formed  by  ordinary 
lubricating  oil  which  breaks  down 
under  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
engine— ■  200°F,  to  1000BF.  Large 


quantities  of  black  sediment  are  formed. 
The  oil  is  left  thin  and  watery.  This  thin 
oil  fails  to  hold  the  piston  seal.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  broken-down  oil  arid  sediment  to 
pass  the  pistons.  In  the  firing  chamber, 
it  rapidly  forms  great  plates  of  carbon. 

The  striking  superiority  of  Veedol  over 
ordinary  oil  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
two  bottles.  Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%. 

With  the  correct  grade  of  Veedol  In  the 
crankcase  and  with  a  proper  fuel  mixture, 
carbon  does  not  form  rapidly. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock. 
Ask  for  it  today.  The  new  100-page  Veedol 
book  will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help 
you  keep  your  engine  running  at  minimum 
cost.  Send  10  cents  for  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 

1673  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  allprincipal  c  it  is* 
of  the  United  Statos  and  Canada 


Choose 

2-Horse  Spreader 

It’s  the  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  sensible,  prac¬ 
tical  Kemp-oiimax  Spreader  that  pays  big  pro- 
lits  to  users.  Easy  to  load  (low  down)— easy  to 
unload — simple  and  durable— sells  on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  self-sharp¬ 
ening  teeth  shreds  into  wide  strips,  spreads 
evenly— quickly— all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime,  or  other  fertilizer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving 

and  Application  of 
of  the  Spreader. 


Manure,”  .by  the  inventor 


Dealers: — Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 


ITEMP'CLIMASr  y 

*  ■  -Spreader-  -  ^ 


In  the  face  of  rising  coats.  1 1 
have  reduced  engine  prices  By  in-  I 
creasing  production,  making  my  factory 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user,  1  build  | 
engines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  cJftSKV".. 

You  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 

Sizes  to  22  H-P.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 

make  engine  pay  for  itself  while  yon  use  it. 


EASIEST  TO 
OPERATE 


‘*dLLs 


OTTAWA 


STARTS 

WITHOUT 

CRANKING 


Kerosene,  Gasolint,  Gas.  f 
Use  cheapest  fuel 

FREE  irAor\ 

epecial  money  - 
.  eavlni?  offe»  and 
'  New  Free  Book 

0TT«W»  HFG.CO.  \ 

.S&WKS& 


SAVE-TKe  -HORSE- 

<Tro6e  MftrK  Reginterocl) 


Over 


•  Users 


Think  of  It — over  a  quarter  of  a 
million — Satisfied  Users.  Save- 
The-Horse  has  demonstrated  its 
unequalled  power  by  consistently 
curing  thousands  of  so-called  in¬ 
curable,  complicated  and  stubborn 
cases. 

LAME 

NO  MORE 

Save-Tt'-Horse  Remedy  Is  sold 
under  a  Signed  GUARANTEE- 
BOND.  to  refund  money  If  it 
fails  to  permanently  cure 
SPAVIN,  Rinebone.  Tboropin. 
or  Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle.  Hoof, 
or  Tendon  Disease;  HorseWorks. 
In  liquid  form — more  penetrating 
than  paste  or  blisters.  It  acts  on 
diseased  bone,  calcareous  deposit 
and  tissue. 

Our  FREE  Book — 96 paces  Illus¬ 
trated — tells  how  to  diagnose 
easily  and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness.  Every  horse  owner 
•bould  write  for  this  BOOK,  expen  Veterinary  advice 
and  copy  of  Signed  Guarantee — ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 324  State  Street.  Binghamton,  N.Y, 

Druggisis  Everywhcie  sell  Savc-The-Horse  with 
GUARANTEE  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


Lump  Jaw 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 
I  money  refunded  If  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

ft/L  book  of  197  page,  and  67  Illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Cbsmists,  SQOUnisn  Slack  Yards,  Chicaga 


For  Cows 
Only 


*‘s23 I 


W.  Nicholls,  Trempealeau ■* 
XV is.,  writes:  "/  have  usem 
KOW-KURE  with  entire  eat • 
is  faction.  T  he  firet  box  1  used 
saved  for  me  two  valuable 
Guernsey  cows,  which  would 
not  breed.9* 

Most  barrenness  is  caused  bff  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
genital  organs.  In  such  cases,  KOW- 
KURE  is  an  unfailing  remedy,  because  it 
acts  directly  on  these  organs,  giving  them 
the  strength  to  function  pr  perly.  You 
take  no  chances  in  using  KOW-KURE; 

it  has  a  quarter  century  of  sucoen  back  of  it. 
KOW-KURE  ia  equally  valuahl  in  preventing 
or  treating  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Mil* 
Fever,  Bunches,  bcours,  etc.  Sold  by  feed  deaf¬ 
en  and  druggists;  60c  and  $1.20. 

Send  for  valuable  free  treadle,  ,'Th e  Home 
Cow  Doctor 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndon ville,  Vt„ 


Do  Away  With 

BARRENNESS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Difficult  Churning 

We  milk  one  cow  at  present,  sell  four 
or  live  quarts,  and  have  enough  left  to 
use  iu  a  glass  churn.  For  the  last  churn¬ 
ing  or  two  cream  is  very  heavy  and  it 
just  whips  the  churn  full;  will  remain 
stiff,  but  cannot  seem  to  get  it  to  butter. 
Cows  are  fed  stalks  and  dry  feed.  Alfalfa 
hay ;  have  rock  salt  before  them  all  tin- 
time ;  a  few  times  chopped  pumpkins  with 
feed  sprinkled  over  it.  Cows  are  kept  in 
clean,  warm  barn,  brushed  off  twice  a  day 
and  care  given  them.  What  causes  the 
trouble  ?  mrs.  E.  o.  ir. 

New  Jersey. 

Cream  from  one  or  two  cows  frequently 
churns  with  difficulty,  particularly  if  the 
cows  have  beeu  in  milk  some  time  and 
are  fed  on  dry  feed  aloae.  I  should  say 
that  the  main  reason  why  your  cream  did 
not  churn  was  because  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  fact,  coupled  with  the  possibilities 
that  the  cream  was  sweet  and  at  too  low 
a  temperature.  There  are  two  things  you 
can  try.  First,  place  cream  in  warm  room 
until  it  begins  to  taste  sour  before  churn¬ 
ing  and  churn  at  62  to  64  degrees  Falir. 
If  tfiis  does  not  bring  butter,  try  pas¬ 
teurizing  the  cream  by  setting  the  vessel 
containing  it  in  a  larger  vessel  of  water 
over  the  fire  and  heatiug  the  cream  to 
142  to  145  degrees  Fahr.,  and  holding  it 
there  for  20  minutes,  cool  to  62  degrees 
Fahr.  and  hold  there  at  least  two  or  three 
hours  before  churning.  II.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Heifers 

I  have  six  heifers,  one  year  old,  that  I 
wish  to  grain  this  Winter.  Will  yon  give 
me  the  proper  grain  ration  for  them  and 
the  amount  per  feed?  I  have  plenty  of 
hay  and  cornstalks.  H.  T.  E. 

New  York. 

Give  them  all  the  hay  and  stalks  they 
will  keep  cleaned  up  and  make  up  grain 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  bran, 
one  part  cornmeal  and  oue-half  part  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal.  Feed  them  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good,  sleek  growing  condition. 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much,  but 
probably  about  3  or  4  lbs.  per  head  per 
day.  h.t.  j. 


Bean  Weevils;  Starter  for  Ripening 
.  * —  Cream  •-  ~ 

1. — How  can  dry  beans  be  prevented 
from  getting  weevily?  2. — Is  it  advisable 
to  use  a  starter  to  ripen  the  cream  from 
two  cows  (separator)  by  artificial  means? 
We  use  only  a  email-size  churn,  a.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  — Bean  weevils  can  be  killed  iu  dry 
beans  by  placing  beans  in  a  fairly  tight 
receptacle,  such  as  a  wash  boiler,  and 
fumigating  with  carbon  disulphide.  For 
a  bushel  of  beans  place  about  1  oz.  of 
carbon .  disulphide  in  a  saucer  on  top  of 
beans.  Cover  tightly  aud  let  stand  for  a 
week  or  so,  when  lid  cau  be  removed  aud 
saucer  -taken  out,  and  tnrowu  away,  and 
beaus  left  to  air  out.  For  a  few  beans 
they  can  be  spread  out  iu  shallow  pans 
and  heated  in  a  slow  oven  for  20  minutes 
to  a  half  hour.  Stir  occasionally  and  do 
not  scorch.  The  beans  are  no  good  for 
seed  after  this  treatment,  however. 

2.  — It  is  not  advisable  to  use  starter  to 
ripen  cream  from  milk  of  two  cows. 
Simply  keep  cream  sweet  until  day  before 
churning  and  then  place  in  warm  room 
and  ripen  until  it  just  begins  to  taste 
sour.  Cool  to  churning  temperature  ami 
hold  at  least  two  hours  and  churn 

h.  f.  or. 


Ration  for  Cows 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following 
£raiu  ration,  made  tp  for  me  by  a  feed- 
store  man,  to  be  fed  in  connection  with 
good  mixed  hay  and  silage  made  from 
good,  matured  corn  cut  ears  and  all?  It 
contains  400  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  gluten. 
300  lbs.  oilmeal.  Part  of  my  cows  will 
freshen  soon,  some  not  till  Spring.  I  can¬ 
not  buy  hominy,  but  cau  buy  meal,  bran, 
cottonseed,  oil  meal,  gluten,  middlings, 
oats.  The  ration  I  quote  will  cost  $65 
per  ton,  aud  ready-mixed  would  cost  .$75. 
This  is  21  per  cent  protein.  c.  h.  d. 

New  York. 

The  ration  given  you  is  good,  but  if 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  cost  1 
would  make  it  400  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  aud  50  lbs. 
oilmeal.  I  make  this  suggestion  for  three 
reasons  :  First,  I  would  prefer  a  little 
less  gluten  in  the  ration ;  second,  with 
the  silage  and  bran  iu  the  ration  oil  meal 
would  not  be  needed  to  make  it  more  lax¬ 
ative;  third,  the  cottonseed  will  give  a 
little  more  protein  to  the  ration  aud  in¬ 
crease  the  variety  a  bit.  h.  f.  j. 


Passenger  (after  first  night  on  board 
ship)  :  “I  say,  where  have  all  my  clothes 
vanished  to?”  Steward :  “Where  did  you 
put  them  before  you  got  into  bed  last 
night?”  Passenger:  “I  folded  them  up 
carefully  and  put  them  in  that  cupboard 
over  there.”  Steward :  “I  see  no  cup¬ 
board,  sir.”  Passenger:  “Are  you  blind, 
niau?  I  mean  that  one  with  the  round 
glass  door  to  it.”  Steward  :  “Lor’  bless 
me,  sir,  that  ain’t  no  cupboard,  that’s  the 
port  hole.” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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Making  Cottage  Cheese 

I  have  been  making  cottage  cheese  and 
like  to  make  it  into  balls  or  cakes.  After 
standing  for  a  while  they  got  soft,  and 
were  a  good  deal  like  hard  cheese,  but 
since  then  I  have  not  had  such  good  luck  ; 
it  always  gets  hard.  Would  you  give  me 
a  tested  recipe  for  making  it? 

New  York.  SIRS.  A.  s. 

Sweet  skim-milk  which  is  free  from 
odors  and  taints  should  be  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  cottage  cheese. 

The  milk  is  brought  to  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees  F.  The  setting  temperature 
is  varied  somewhat  according  to  room  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  important  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  be  maintained  throughout  the 
setting  period.  Starter  (fresh  sour  but¬ 
termilk  or  clean  clabbered  whole  or  skim- 
milk  )  is  added  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent  (4  oz.  per  100  lbs.  milk 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  each  gallon). 

The  rennet  extract  is  now  added  at  the 
rate  of  1.5  cubic  centimeters  per  100  lbs. 
milk.  A  c.  c.  is  equal  to  from  .15  to  20 
drops.  Before  it  is  added  to  the  milk, 
however,  the  rennet  should  be  diluted  in 
from  20  to  40  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water.  Stir  the  milk  gently  for  two  or 
three  minutes  before  adding  the  starter 
and  rennet  to  insure  an  even  distribution 
of  these  materials. 

The  vessel  containing  the  milk  is  now 
covered  and  allowed  to  stand  undisurbed 
for  14  to  IS  hours.  The  milk  should  be 
set  some  time  during  the  afternoon  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  morning. 

It  should  then  be  firmly  coagulated  with 
a  small  amount  of  whey  separated  around 
the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  curd. 
Medium-weight  muslin  cloth  should  be 
provided,  and  this  is  spread  over  some 
form  of  draining  rack.  Instead  of  using 
a  draining  rack,  cloths  27  inches  square 
may  be  used  and  these  hung  up  to  drain 
containing  about  10  lbs.  of  curd.  The 
curd  should  be  ladled  as  gently  as  prac¬ 
ticable  into  the  draining  cloth  to  break  it 
up  as  little  as  possible.  'When  using  a 
draining  rack  and  the  loose  ivhey  lias 
drained  off,  the  cloths  should  be  raised 
and  lowered  at  the  corners  and  sides,  first 
one  corner,  then  the  other,  to  jjoel  the 
curd  from  it,  thus  allowing  the  whey  to 
escape. 

To  complete  the  drainage  process  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  apply  slight  pressure. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  having  the 
drain  cloth  large  enough  to  allow  of  it 
being  folded  over  the  curd,  a  board  or  a 
rack  made  from  narrow  slats  is  then 
placed  over  the  mass,  upon  which  are 
placed  several  pails  of  water  for  weight. 
These  should  be  removed  occasionally  and 
the  curd  worked  over  with  a  paddle  to 
insure  uniform  expulsion  of  the  whey  and 
to  prevent  the  curd  becoming  too  dry  next 
to  the  cloth. 

When  the  curd  is  reduced  to  from  10 
to  18  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  milk,  it-  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry,  and  is  then  salted.  Salt 
may  be  applied  to  taste,  or  about  one 
ounce  to  four  pounds  of  cheese.  When 
this  is  worked  in  thoroughly  the  cheese  is 
ready  for  use. 

In  making  these  various  kinds  of  soft 
cheese  good  results  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  raw  milk  if  same  is  produced  under 
good  conditions  —  from  healthy  cows 
handled  in  a  sanitary  way.  However, 
pasteurization  of  all  milk  and  cream 
used  in  making  soft  cheese  is  advisable 
wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  To 
pasteurize  milk  it  is  heated  to  145  de¬ 
grees  F.,  and  held  at  that  temperature 
for  30  minutes  and  then  cooled  rapidly 
to  setting  temperature.  Pasteurization 
properly  done  insures  uniformity  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  lengthens  the  period  through 
which  the  cheese  may  be  kept. 

The  making  of  Camembert  cheese  is 
rather  difficult  under  home  conditions,  and 
the  directions  are  very  lengthy.  I  should 
suggest  that  if  you  feel  interested  in  this 
type  of  cheese  or  the  general  subject  of 
cheese-making  that  you  purchase  “The 
Book  of  Cheese/’  by  Thom  and  Fiske. 

II.  F.  J. 


Improving  a  Cow  Pasture 

I  have  five  acres  of  village  cow  pasture 
in  the  rear  of  my  residence,  in  which  I 
keep  two  cows  and  sometimes  two  heifers. 
IIow  can  I  best  bring  up  this  old  river 
valley  pasture,  and  not  have  to  give  it  up 
for  a  season?  To  give  it  up  would  be  a 
hardship,  as  I  can  rent  nothing  in  the 
neighborhood  to  take  its  place.  There  is 
a  yearly  deposit  upon  it  of  some  alluvial 
soil  from  floods.  Shall  I  harrow,  fertilize 
and  seed  it?  If  so,  must  I  keep  cows  off 
it  for  a  season  ?  L.  u.  T. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

I  suspect  that  the  pasture  in  question 
is  very  weedy.  The  deposits  of  silt  from 
floods  bring  much  fertility,  and  also  a 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  weed  seeds. 
While  I  have  never  had  just  such  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  my  own  farm,  I  believe  I  should 
harrow  the  pasture  so  as  to  kill  the 
weeds,  and  prepare  a  good  seed  bed,  work¬ 
ing  in  200  to  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  1,000 
or  2.000  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  per  acre 
would  be  beneficial,  this  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  top  soil  by  harrowing.  Sow  about 
two  bushels  of  oats  and  one-half  bushel 
of  Canada  peas  per  acre  at  time  grass 
seed  is  sown.  When  the  oats  are  five  or 
six  inches  high  turn  in  the  cows.  If  not 
pastured  too  closely  I  believe  the  seeding 
will  come  on  all  right,  and  give  the  in¬ 
quirer  partial  use  of  his  pasture. 

C.  L.  M. 


Hudson’s  Four  Year  Old 
Prophecy  Fulfilled 

The  Super-Six  Motor  Patented,  Controlled  And 
Exclusive  to  Hudson  Has  Met  Every  Promise 


*‘The  superior  type  which  all  must 
concede”  is  a  claim  we  made  for  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  nearly  five  years  ago. 

Today  close  to  80,000  Super-Six  owners  and 
scores  of  official  records  reveal  the  truth  of 
that  prophecy. 

Hudson  originated  through  ,  the  Super-Six 
a  principle  which  added  72%  to  power  and 
80%  to  motor  efficiency.  It  reduced  vibra¬ 
tion  almost  to  nil  and  thereby  increased 
motor  life.  The  forces  which  in  other  types 
destroy  are  in  the  Super-Six  directed  to  useful 
employment.  * 

They  account  for  Hudson  becoming  the 
greatest  speed,  hill-climbing  and  transcon¬ 
tinental  car  ever  built.  Its  position  is  not 
questioned.  Everyone  knows  it. 

Hudson  Alone  Controls 
the  Super-Six 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  would  adopt 
its  invention  were  it  not  for  the  patents  which 
Hudson  holds. 

Think  what  it  means  to  add  80%  to  effi¬ 
ciency  without  increase  of  weight  or  sacrifice 
of  simplicity.  That  advantage  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  engineers  as  soon  as  the  principle 
was  revealed.  Everyone  admits  the  un¬ 
rivaled  position  of  Hudson.  Who  questions 
its  superior  ability  in  any  performance  that 
calls  for  power,  flexibility  and  endurance? 

Further  development  of  the  first  Super-Six 
was  inevitable.  But  nothing  has  called  for  a 
change  in  the  principle  which  gives  it  exclu¬ 
sive  advantage.  Improvements  have  come 
through  refinement  and  in  raising  other  car 
units  to  the  standard  of  its  motor. 

Each  Year  Has  Seen 
a  Greater  Hudson 

No  one  at  first  realized  the  Super-Six  cap¬ 
able  of  withstanding  such  punishment  as  it 


has  taken  in  the  hardest  tests  ever  imposed  on 
a  motor  car. 

The  fastest  100  miles  ever  officially  recorded 
of  a  stock  car  did  not  show  Hudson’s  limit. 
So  harder  tests  were  imposed.  The  twenty- 
four  hour  run  was  one;  and  although  a  Super- 
Six  stock  chassis  in  that  time  traveled  a  dis¬ 
tance  greater  than  from  New  York  to  Denver, 
its  endurance  limit  remained  unknown.  The 
trip  across  the  continent  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  in  a  seven-passenger  touring 
car,  was  made  in  13  hours  less  time  than  its 
nearest  rival.  And  then,  since  that  did  not 
show  its  endurance  limit,  the  car  was  turned 
about  and  completed  a  test  never  attempted 
by  any  automobile  before  or  since.  The 
round  trip  was  made  in  ID  days,  21  hours. 

So  the  Present  Hudson 
Is  Even  Greater 

Each  successive  Super-Six  model  has  added 
to  Hudson’s  leadership.  Each  Hudson  has 
become  even  more  dependable,  and  now  it 
seems  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  automobile. 

~  %  « <•'  -!9  * 

-  Y.  *  * 

And  Everyone  Admits 
Hudson  Leads  in  Style 

Look  about  in  any  assemblage  of  fine  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  note  the  dominant  distinction  of 
Hudson.  Even  sellers  of  rival  cars,  unwilling 
to  admit  the  mechanical  superiority  of  the 
Super-Six,  because  in  that  particular  they 
know  none  other  can  use  its  motor,  openly  say 
Hudson  sets  the  style  in  body  types. 

The  Super-Six  motor  made  Hudson  the 
largest  selling  fine  car  in  the  world.  Buyers 
have  always  had  to  wait  for  delivery  of  xavor- 
ite  models.  They  are  waiting  today.  You 
will  surely  want  a  Super-Six  sometime  within 
the  next  year.  Now  is  not  too  early  to  order. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 

(H-l) 


Harvest  20*°  45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
in  WESTERN  CANADA 
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Farmlands 
Low  Prices 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
W/tfwv  good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
1  ,  mand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
"■  yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms, 

>  Farm  Land  at  $  1 5  io  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
•  kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Good  gracing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en¬ 
able  you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Fat’s  Ahcit  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  ov  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

.  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


301  E.  Genesee  Street, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Ms  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 

HARDER 
SILOS 

usually  pay  for 
themselves  in  one 
season — hundreds 
of  d  a  i  r  y  m  e  n 
testify  to  this. 
V  sed  by  IT.  8.  Gov 't 
and  leading  State 
institutions. 


HARDER  MFG.  C0RP.,  Box  it.  CofaleskiU.N.Y. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoringsystem  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog.  , 

ECONOMY  SILO  i  MFG.  CO..  Oept.J.  Frederick,  Md.  // 


andWATER  TANKS  ■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  i 
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Owna 
"Selected"  Farm 

in  Western  Canada 

Make  Bigger  Profits! 


THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for 
Business  Farmers  is  in  the  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
which  can  be  bought  for$15  to  $40  an  acre  along  thelines  I 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 


“Selected”  Farms 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  from  the  cream  of  the  rich¬ 
est  wheat  and  cattle  country  in  America, 
to  meet  your  special  needs,  on  the  advice 
of  experts  representing  14,000  miles  of 
railway,  whose  assistance,  though  free  to 
home  seekers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand 
to  home  seekers.  ^Friendly  neighbors. 
With  the  same  customs  and  language — 
splendid  schools,  churches  and  social 
life — every  benefit  that  you  formerly 
enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you 
could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land 
elsewhere — warm,  sunny,  growing  sum¬ 
mers  and  dry,  cold,  healthy  winters — 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosper¬ 
ous  “LAST  WEST.” 

Taxes  Are  Low 

Western  Canada  taxes  fall  lightly  on 
the  farmer.  A  small  tax  on  land,  but 
buildings,  improvements,  animals,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  personal  property  are  all 
tax  exempt. 


Big  Profits  in  Wheat 
and  Dairying 

Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big 
wheat  yields.  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  average  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under  specially 
favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable. 
That  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world¬ 
wide  market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can 
produce. 

Fortunes  from  Beef  and 
Dairy  Cattle 

Western  Canada,  the  Cattle  Man’s  Para¬ 
dise!  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great 
profits.  Stock  thrive  on  the  prairie 
grasses,  which  in  many  cases  cure  stand¬ 
ing  and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  re¬ 
quire  only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  weather, 
and  bring  high  prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Easy  Terms 

Terms  on  “SELECTED”  Farms:  About  10  per 
cent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments  over 
a  term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 


Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers  / d’ewitt "foster! 

Superintendent  Reionrcei, 
Canadian  National  Railwart, 
Dept.  -< 81,  Marquette  Building, 
CHICAGO 

Please  send  me  tree  and  without  oh- 
a  -  ligation  to  me,  complete  information 
4r  on  the  items  concerning  Western  Canada 
S  checked  below: 

j  . Opportunities  for  Big  Profits  In  Wheat. 

T  . Big  Money-Making  from  Stock  Raising. 

^  . . Special  Railway  Rates  for  Home  Seeker*. 

✓  " 

^  Name. 

Address . R.  F.  D. . 


Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  home  seekers  and  * 
their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the  S 
Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail-  f 

ways.  Rates  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free  S 

on  request.  Write  or  mail  coupon  TODAY! 


Dewitt  Foster 

Superintendent  of  Resources 
Canadian  National  Railway* 
Dept.  2781 
Marquette  Building 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Canadian 

Nahanai 

pailmaqs 


..Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities. 


State.. 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Year  s  and  More 


Proof  of  wear  —  that’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  4 'Good  Old  Paroid,** 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  water-proof,  tough,  strong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  slate-greeu.  Paroid  gray  is  an 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  Its 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


PIRD  &  SON,  inc. 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass* 


Farm  Mechanics 


Increasing  Power  with  Electricity 

I  wish  to  know  if  increased  power  can 
be  had  by  using  electricity  over  and  above 
the  power  used  to  make  it.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  machine  shops  they  keep 
using  steam  engines  to  generate  electricity 
and  then  get  more  power  to  run  their 
machinery  by  electricity  than  the  power 
it  took  to  make  it.  T.  o’c. 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

No,  you  cannot  lift  yourself  by  your 
own  boot  straps  by  way  of  electricity 
any  more  than  you  can  by  the  way  of 
“catalysis”  or  “vitamines,”  or  even  by 
way  of  radium,  marvelous  as  they  all  are. 
Yet  there  is  something  in  what  you  have 
been  told,  only,  by  using  power  in  the 
form  of  electricity,  they  have  more  avail¬ 
able  power  but  less  total  power.  Here 
is  an  illustration,  not  perfect,  hut  pass¬ 
able.  Suppose  you  had  a  chunk  of  prac¬ 
tically  pure  gold.  It  would  not  he  worth, 
much  to  you,  except  to  look  at  or  use  as 
a  weight  to  keep  a  door  open.  Yet,  if 
someone  said,  “Let  me  take  that  down 
to  the  Treasury  and  bring  back  gold  coin 
for  it,”  you  would  send  it  willingly  and 
think  it  no  more  than  just  to  pay  for  the 
service.  Yet  ymu  would  get  back,  after 
you  had  paid  tor  that  service,  less.  gold 
than  you  sent.  But  it  would  be  available 
gold ;  you  could  make  it  do  for  you  a  little 
here,  a  little  there,  more  some  other  place, 
which  the  original  lump  could  by  no  means 
do  unless  you  went  back  to  old-fashioned 
barter  and  chipped  off  bits. 

So  the  steam  engine  furnishes  power 
in  large  chunks.  The  old  way  was  to 
make  it  turn  a  lot  of  shafting,  which  was 
a  steady  waste,  in  order  that  here  and 
there  some  machine  could  be  hitched  to 
the  shaft  by  a  belt  and  the  power  used. 
It  is  possible  that  when  there  are  a  great 
many  machines  all  running  at  once  and 
at  a  steady  rate,  a  constant  load,  as  it  is 
called,  the  shaft  and  belt  system  is  still 
the  best,  but  even  that  is  disputed.  But 
where  there  are  many  small  machines, 
used  irregularly  and  at  varying  speeds 
and  under  different  loads,  it  pays  to  trans¬ 
form  the  power  at  once  into  the  form  of 
power  that  we  .call  “electricity,”  and  dis¬ 
tribute  that  to  the  places  it  will  he  needed. 
Then,  at  each  place,  is  the  machine  to 
change  the  power  back  again  into  motion 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  at¬ 
tached  machine,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
steam  engine  is  geared  to  a  dynamo  or 
generator,  and  each  machine  to  a  suitable 
motor.  Now.  against  the  loss  by  shaft¬ 
ing.  partly  slip  and  partly  friction,  we 
must  balance  the  loss  in  two  transforma¬ 
tions  and  the  loss  in  transmission  by  re¬ 
sistance.  There  is  also  the  greater  cost  of 
motors  over  shafting  and  against  this  the 
saving  of  time  of  employees  in  the  long 
run.  All  in  all.  it  is  quite  generally  agreed 
that  so  much  more  available  power  is  ob¬ 
tained  that  it  pays  to  transform  and  put 
in  a  motor  whatever  power  is  to  he 
needed.  But  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  any  device  at  all  by  which 
you  can  get  power  out  of  nothing.  C. 


Estimating  Horse  Power 

How  much  horsepower  will  one  ton  of 
coal  produce  in  one  day  of  eight  hours? 
How  would  you  estimate  the  value  of  a 
horsepower  per  day  in  a  mill  run  by 
water  power?  it.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Various  authorities  state  that  the  com¬ 
plete  burning  of  one  pound  of  coal,  if  all 
of  the  heat  so  generated  could  be  applied 
usefully,  would  be  sufficient  to  warm 
seven  tons  of  water  from  62  to  63  degrees 
F. — an  equivalent  of  14,000  British  ther¬ 
mal  units.  By  experiment  it  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  the  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree, 
a  B.  T.  U.  is  also  capable,  if  applied 
rightly,  of  raising  a  weight  of  approxi¬ 
mately  778  lbs.  through  a  distance  of  one 
foot.  '  From  this  it'  follows  that  perfectly 
burning  a  pound  of  coal  and  utilizing  all 
of  the  heat  so  generated  would  liberate 
sufficient  energy  to  lift  a  weight  of  10.- 
896.200  pounds  one  foot.  If  this  coal 
were  burned  and  the  work  performed  in 
the  space  of  one  hour  it  would  be  equal  to 
doing  work  at  the  approximate  rate  of 
51/>  horsepower  for  each  pound  of  coal 
consumed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  device, 
and  only  from  2  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
possible  energy  of  the  coal  burned  is  de¬ 
livered  at  the  belt  wheel,  the  remainder 
escaping  through  unpreventahle  heat  aud 
friction  losses.  The  ordinary  high  pres¬ 
sure  engine,  exhausting  directly  into  the 
open  air  against  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  very  wasteful  of  heat  —  the  driving 
power  of  the  engine — and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  results  given  above  are  so 
at  variance  with  the  results  noted  from 
actual  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  authority  states  that  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
of  coal  are  required  per  hour  to  generate 
steam  sufficient  to  furnish  energy  at  the 
rate  of  one  horsepower  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  .25  horsepower  per  pound  of  coal 
consumed. 

Using  the  above  discussion  as  a  basis, 
the  ton  of  coal  burned  at  the  rate  that 
you  mention,  250  lbs.  per  hour,.  should,  if 
perfectlv  burned  and  utilized,  liberate  en¬ 
ergy  at  the  rate  of  1.375  horsepower. 
Under  actual  average  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  probably  could  not  be  expected 
to  produce  more  than  from  60  to  8-> 
horsepower  continuously  during  the  period 


of  burning,  because  of  the  heat  losses 
mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  a  water  horse¬ 
power  hour,  or  leather  a  water  horsepower 
day  that  you  speak  of,  it  seems  rather 
difficult  to  give  anything  like  a  definite 
satisfactory  answer.  There  are  many 
factors  involved.  It  would  seem,  though, 
that  by  putting  the  use  of  the  capital  tied 
up  in  the  dam,  flume,  water  rights,  etc., 
the  depreciation,  the  cost  of  upkeep  and 
repairs,  as  well  as  all  other  legitimate 
expenses  connected  with  the  upkeep  and 
operation  of  the  power  installation,  the 
above  expenses  to  be  figured  on  the  basis 
of  one  day,  to  this  adding  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  profit  and  dividing  by  the 
horsepower  developed,  would  give  a  rea¬ 
sonably  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
horsepower  so  developed.  A  local  electric 
company  charges  at  the  rate  of  about  2c 
per  horsepower  per  hour  where  current  is 
used  in  quantity,  but  this,  of  course,  rep¬ 
resents  returns  on  transmission  lines, 
electrical  and  office  equipment,  as  well 
as  a  good  fat  margin  of  profit. 

R.  h.  s. 


Electric  Power  from  Stream 

I  am  thinking  of  installing  a  small  elec¬ 
tric  plant.  I  have  a  stream  of  water  that 
runs  a  wave  16  in.  wide  and  2*4  in.  deep, 
and  has  5  ft.  fall.  I  can  hold  some  water 
back.  The  water  flow  is  50  ft.  a  minute. 

N.  S.  M. 

Judging  from  your  description,  it  seems 
that  the  stream  would  hardly  pay  for  de¬ 
velopment  electrically.  You  say  that  it 
runs  a  “wave”  16  in.  wide,  is  2%  in. 
deep  and  has  a  velocity  of  50  ft.  per  "min¬ 
ute.  You  also  state  that  a  5  ft.  fall  is  ob¬ 
tainable.  This  indicates  that  the  stream 
as  described  is  capable  of  developing 
13/100  horsepower.  This  is  the  theoret¬ 
ical  horsepower — the  amount  that  might 
be  secured  if  every  drop  of  water  could  be 
utilized  and  the  equipment  was  100  per 
cent  perfect.  It  is  probable  that  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  nearly  one-half  of  this 
before  the  stream  could  be  transformed 
to  electric  current  and  brought  to  the 
lights. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  you  might 
he  able  to  develop  more  power.  The  fact 
that  you  give  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
as  50  ft.  per  minute,  and  state  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  use  a  dam,  leads  me 
to  think  that  this  might  be  so.  Cannot  a 
greater  fall  be  secured  by  putting  in  a 
small  dam  and  carrying  the  water  down¬ 
stream  to  the  wheel  in  an  open  trough 
carried  on  trestles?  Water  does  work  by 
reason  of  its  weight  aud  position ;  the 
greater  the  fall  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  the  greater  the  power  developed, 
and  if  by  carrying  the  water  down  stream 
in  this  manner  the  fall  could  be  doubled 
the  power  obtainable  would  be  doubled 
as  well. 

As  it  stand,  the  power  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  pumping.  Very  small  powers 
can  he  used  in  this  way,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  electrical  development. 
There  are  ball-hearing  wheels  designed 
especially  for  these  small  powers. 

R.  H.  8. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  106) 
restaurant  with  50  dishes  to  select,  I  have 
ordered  bread  and  cheese  and  a  dish  of 
yellow  turnips — to  the  scorn  aud  scandal 
of  my  family !  Now  aud  then  the  girls 
work  me  in.  The  other  night  there  was 
a  “turkey  supper”  at  the  church,  aud  in 
a  forgetful  hour  I  agreed  to  take  the 
crowd.  They  did  not  tell  me  until  I  was 
nearly  there  that  owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  turkey  the  dinner  cost  $1.50  per  plate. 
Of  course,  I  know  the  old  joke  about  the 
church  social  oyster  stew  with  one  oyster 
in  it — but  at  our  church  they  give  good 
measure  and  good  quality.  My  daughter 
went  along  armed  with  a  big  mince  pie ! 
In  former  days  mother  used  to  wait  on 
the  table  but  this  year  she  played  the  part 
of  “guest.”  I  imagine  I  go  to  church  so 
seldom  that  they  thought  they  would  make 
it  doubly  pleasant  for  me.  so  the  young 
woman  brought  me  a  noble  helping.  In 
these  high-cost-of-living  days  it  is  a  sin 
to  leave  anything  on  your  plate.  I  did 
my  best,  but  for  several  days  it  became 
evident  to  me  that  my  “feasting”  days 
are  over.  I  suppose  I  know  25  people 
who  are  digging  their  graves  with  their 
teeth,  aud  having  a  hard  time  doing  it. 
Many  a  woman  has  been  forced  to  cut. 
down  her  kitchen  work  and  cut  out  a  lot 
of  rich  “made”  dishes.  More  fruit  and 
cereals  and  such  dishes  as  may  be  kept 
in  a  fireless  cooker  save  the  women  and 
help  the  family.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  little  grinder  I  have  mentioned  is 
that  it  will  give  us  freshly  ground  grain, 
which  I  believe  to  be  far  better  than  old 
flour.  When  a  man  gets  to  be  50  it’s 
about  time  for  him  to  stop  eating  for  fun 
and  try  eating  to  live.  Many  years  ago 
a  medical  authority  wrote  the  following,  to 
all  of  which  I  say — amen ! 

“Every  ivise  man  after  Fifty  ought  to 
begin  to  lessen  at  least  the  quantity  of  his 
Aliment ,  and  if  he  would  continue  free  of 
great  and  dangerous  Distempers  aud  pre¬ 
serve  his  Senses  and  Faculties  clear  to  the 
last  he  ought  every  seveu  years  go  on 
nbateing  gradually  and  sensibly,  and  at 
last  descend  out  of  Life  as  he  ascended 
into  it,  even  into  the  Chield’s  Diet.” 

H.  W.  C. 
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FERTILIZERS 

IT  PAYS  TO  USC  THEM 


Back  of  Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  — the  Swift  reputation 

|_^°R  more  than  50  years  Swift  &  Company  has  maintained  the  reputation  of 
-E  making  each  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

This  nation-known  reputation  is  back  of  every  bag  of  Swift’s  Fertilizers. 

Only  the  highest  grade  and  most  productive  plant  food  materials  go  into  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

Our  great  natural  advantage  (Swift  &  Company  are  the  largest  producers  in  the 
world  of  Bone,  Blood  and  Tankage)  supplies  the  animal  matter  invaluable  for 
fertilizers  that  carry  the  crop  to  complete  maturity. 

Our  chemical  staff— by  laboratory  and  field  tests — knows  what  sources  of  plant 
food  give  the  most  profitable  results  on  various  crops.  They  see  to  it  that 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  properly  combined  and  processed  to  insure 
best  crop  results  and  good  mechanical  condition. 

They  are  free  and  even  drillers. 

Now’s  the  time  to  place  your  order  with  our  local  dealer.  Don’t  wait — play 
safe — give  it  to  him  today!  Or  write  our  nearest  sales  division. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  1 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.J.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 

National  Stock  Yards,  Ill.;  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Just  what  you  want 

The  most  productive  fertilizer  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  pound  of  plant  food. 

Ammonia  to  promote  a  quick  start,  produce 
leaves  and  stalks  and  give  vigor  to  the  plants. 
Phosphoric  acid  to  encourage  root  growth,  give 
strength  to  the  plants  and  hasten  maturity. 
Potash  to  stiffen  straw  and  stalk  and  promote 
cellular  growth. 

The  largest  yields  per  acre  and  per  man. 

Greater  returns  on  your  investment  in  land, 
buildings,  and  machinery — your  investment  is 
the  same  for  a  large  or  a  small  crop. 

Certain  delivery.  Our  many  up-to-date  plants 
to  draw  from  offset  possible  local  strikes  and  car 
or  labor  shortages. 

The  best  investment  you  can  make. 

You  get  it  in  Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
containing  14%  or  more  of  plant  food 
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the  world’s  cream  saver 


Scrub  Sires. — I  read  that  in  some 
counties  organized  campaigns  are  being 
carried  out  for  purebred  breeders  to  ex¬ 
change  bull  calves  for  scrub  bulls,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  twofold:  (1)  to  replace  the 
scrub  bull,  (2)  to  furnish  a  market  for 
the  purebred.  The  plan  is  a  good  one  if 
it  is  not  abused.  Its  success  all  depends 
upon  how  the  purebred  breeder  handles 
it.  If  he  exchanges  purebred  bulls  from 
scrub  purebred  cows,  he  really  doesn’t 
help  the  situation  much. 

Purchasing  Food  Co-operatively. — 
Spasmodically  we  make  efforts  to  buy  our 
feed  together  in  this  community.  Pretty 
generally  we  have  been  successful  in  ef¬ 
fecting  a  saving.  The  plan  falls  down, 
however,  because  even  after  a  carload  has 
been  brought  in  at  a  saving  there  is  no 
one  on  the  job  who  is  particularly  anxious 
to  make  arrangements  to  get  the  next  one 
in.  Now  we  have  a  co-operative  store, 
started  up  near  the  farm.  This  store  is 
attempting  to  operate  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  ordinary  feed  store.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  handling  feed,  it  handles  farm 
seeds  and  machinery.  We  have  been 
thinking  the  matter  over  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  method  of 
operation  is  wrong.  It  would  be  better, 
in  our  judgment,  for  the  manager  of  the 
store  to  get  75  or  100  of  us  to  agree  to 
buy  all  our  feed  through  it ;  then  get  a 


getting  typewritten  letters  from  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  just  ordinary  farmers.  This  is 
a  good  sign.  Typewritten  letters  are 
much  more  business-like  and  certainly 
easier  to  read  than  letters  in  longhand. 
Of  course,  the  matter  of  someone  to  op¬ 
erate  the  machines  is  a  serious  question 
on  many  farms.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  are  still  some  children  left  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  see 
how  soon  a  little  miss  or  a  lad  of  10  or  12 
will  pick  up  the  ability  to  run  a  type¬ 
writer,  and  in  a  year  or  two.  provided 
they  are  given  some  good  form  of  letters 
to  copy,  they  will  be  surprisingly  pro¬ 
ficient.  It  seems  that  a  good  outlet  for 
second-hand  typewriters  might  be  on  the 
farms  of  the  country. 

Tricks  of  tiie  Trade. — A  very  suc¬ 
cessful  showman  of  Holstein  cattle  once 
told  11s  how  he  always  reared  his  show 
calves  in  a  box  stall  with  tight  sides  at 
least  breast  high.  He  said  that  this  got 
the  calf  early  into  the  habit  of  looking 
up  at  a  man  when  he  came  to  the  stall, 
and  that  the  calf  never  got  over  this  little 
trick  of  raising  its  head  and  appearing 
alert  when  a  man  approached  it.  Also, 
that  the  constant  looking  up  helped  to 
grow  a  straight  top-line.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  his  suggestion,  we  might  remark 
that  we  have  seen  some  cattle  in  the  show 
ring  that  should  have  been  raised  in  box 


The  older  people  know 
from  experience  that  the 

“He  wanted  De  LaU'  ski,™S  c'eaner- 
to  see  them  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer. 

start  right”  They  also  remember  the 

service  they  have  always 

received  from  the  De  Laval 

Company  and  its  agents. 

The  superiority  of  the 
De  Laval  and  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  service  back  of  it  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  De  Lavals  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 


Any  time  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator — 
to  start  saving  cream,  as  well  as  time  and  energy. 


If  you  want  to  “  start  right,”  see  nearest  De  Laval  agent.  If 
you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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One  More  Chance 
For  Sally 

Sliecats  and  eats  but  gives  littlemilk.  Poor 
stuff,  too.  She  gobbles  up  the  profits  earned 
by  her  sister  cows.  What  can  be  done? 

Try  out  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS,  the 
guaranteed  milk-producing  feed.  If  that 
doesn’t  put  Sally  or  any  other  cow  on  a 
paying  basis,  you  shouldn’t  keep  her. 

You  can  test  it  yourself  without  risk.  Feed  any 
cow  four  weeks  011  CE-ltE-A-LIA  SWEETS. 
Money  refunded  unless  chart  shows  decided  in¬ 
crease  of  inilk  or  butter  fat.  Details  on  request. 

Fed  with  roughage,  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is 
"  a  perfect  ration,  very  palatable,  easily  digested. 
Guaranteed  analysis  on  every  sack.  Ask  your 
dealer. 

The  Early  &  Datue!  Co.,  3Q5Carew  Bldg* 
Cincinnati, 

Ohio, 


Mfrs.  oj 
i Tuxedo  Chop, 

Ce-re-a-lia  Eggmash, 

Tuxedo  Scratch- 

Hog  Feed.  —  C359 


Thousands  of  De 
Laval  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  have  been  sold 
to  young  people  just 
beginning  to  run  a 
farm,  because  a  father 
or  friend  wanted  to 
see  them  start  right. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Threshes  cowpeas  aud  soybeans 
Mll.V  Ml  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  1  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
rears  ”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
"demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Kogcr  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown  ,Tenn. 


The  Oicls  Golden  Queen  275736 

A  Jersey  cow  owned  by  E.  L.  Brewer,  of  Washington.  This  cow  has  a  record  of  14220.8  lbs  of 

milk  and  018.41  lbs.  of  fat 


list  of  the  approximate  amounts  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feed  we  would  like,  and 
spend  his  entire  time  purchasing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  that  feed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  as  our  employee.  The  same 
type  of  service  is  needed  for  our  farm 
seeds  and  our  machinery. 

Saving  Time  fot  the  Farmer. — It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  college  professors 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  managers  to  preach 
about  home  testing  of  seed  corn.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  never  had  much  success  with 
the  proposition.  We  either  get  the  corn 
too  wet,  so  that  it  molds,  or  so  dry  it 
won’t  grow  ;  or  one  of  the  children  tips 
the  box  over,  or  something.  It  is  a  detail 
we  would  much  rather  have  attended  to 
by  someone  who  can  devote  his  attention 
to  it.  Then  there  is  the  question  ct  ma¬ 
chinery.  Co-operative  companies  should 
not  take  up  proprietary  lines  and  push 
them,  regardless  of  merits,  but  instead 
should  collect  the  orders  for  cultivators, 
and  mowing  machines,  etc.,  and  then  buy 
the  best  kind  of  that  machine  that  there 
is  available  and  stock  with  the  necessary 
repair  parts.  We  want  a  new  manure 
spreader,  but  we  haven’t  time  to  study 
the  merits  of  the  different  makes.  It 
would  he  much  more  satisfactory  all 
around  if  we  could  say  to  the  manager  of 
this  co-operative  store,  ‘‘Buy  us  the  best 
machine  on  the  market  at  the  best  price 
you  can  get  and  let  11s  know  when  it  ar¬ 
rives”;  or.  “Buy  us  a  hundred  bushels  of 
oats  and  get  them  ground  so  we  can  get 
some  ground  oats  that  are  not  all  shucks.” 

Typewriters  on  that  Farm. — In  our 
correspondence  with  breeders  we  get  all 
sorts  of  letters.  More  and  more  we  arc 


stalls  with  the  partitions  so  arranged 
tli at  they  would  have  to  look  out  under 
them  and  straighten  out  their  sagging 
backs.  Seriously,  there  is  a  pretty  close 
relationship  between  the  correct  position 
for  a  show  animal’s  head  and  its  top-line. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Utilizing  Frozen  Cabbage 

Is  there  anything  that  can  he  done  with 
frozen  cabbage?  1  have  about  three  tons 
that  I  have  stored,  but  it  got  frozen  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  weather  of  December.  Sev¬ 
eral  people  have  told  me  that  it  did  not 
hurt  it  to  freeze  if  it  were  kept  frozen.  I 
had  about  10  tons  stored  and  one  corner 
of  tin-  bin  has  frozen  hard,  although  why 
it  should  have  done  so  and  the  rest  be  all 
right  is  a  mystery.  A.  L.  8. 

Ilimrod,  N.  Y. 

Frozen  cabbage  can  be  fed  to  stock  and 
chickens  by  thawing  out  just  enough  each 
day  to  feed.  A  good  way  to  thaw  is  by 
placing  the  heads  in  tubs  of  cold  water. 
The  cabbage  can  be  sold  as  “frozen  cab¬ 
bage”  on  a  local  market.  We  have  often 
bought  and  used  frozen  cabbage  at  home, 
simply  placing  the- heads  in  cold  water 
over  night  to  draw  out  the  frost.  This 
cabbage  can  be  used  for  cooking  purposes, 
hut  is  not  good  for  salads.  After  the 
frost  is  drawn  out  the  cabbage  should  not 
he  left  for  any  length  of  time  before  using, 
as  it  begins  to  deteriorate  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  As  you  did  not  state  anything 
about  the  surroundings  of  your  bins.  I 
cannot  give  the  reason  for  freezing.  Frost 
always  hits  dry.  still  places  first:  also 
low  places,  as  cold  settles.  Light  frosts 
can  be  kept  away  by  placing  tubs  of  water 
in  the  storeroom,  the  water  taking  up  the 
frost.  T.  u .  T. 


MINERALS 
HEAVE  wars 
MPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono} 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.  Pittsburg.  P$ 
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Feed  Happy  Gdw  Feed 

Makes  More  Milk- 
Keeps  Cows  Healthy 
Makes  Vou  Happy 

Never  before  has  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  butter  been  as  high  as 
it  is  now.  The  muck-rakers  who  are  condemning  the  producer  for  high 
prices  don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

You  are  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  on  your  production,  but  even  at  present 
high  prices  many  dairymen  are  but  little  more  than  breaking  even.  The  big 
problem  is  feed.  Make  sure  of  your  profit  by  feeding— 

A  Digestible — 24  per  cent  Protein  Feed 


Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  best  complete 
dairy  ration  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  It  is 
a  balanced  ration  of  high  digestibility  and  it 
contains  24  per  cent  protein.  It  will  increase 
your  profits. 

This  company  has  been  making  quality 
feeds  for  fifteen  years.  All  our  energies  are 
devoted  to  making  feeds  and  perfecting 
feeding  methods.  We  do  not  manufacture 
any  other  products. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  realize  that 
scientific  methods  must  be  used  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  a  uniform  ration.  No  farmer  can  afford  to 
employ  these  methods. 

All  feeding  materials  are  more  or  less  vari¬ 
able  in  analysis.  Therfe  is  a  variation  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates  of  5  to  10  percent,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  Therefore,  we  cannot  depend  upon 
a  quantity  basis  for  uniformity. 

Today’s  supply  of  cotton  seed  meal  might 
have  less  protein  than  the  meal  we  used  yester¬ 
day.  If  we  should  use  the  same  quantity  we 
would  have  a  different  feed.  So  would  you,  if 
you  depended  on  weight  alone.' 


In  our  business  we  are  constantly  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  testing  the  ingredients  and  we 
buy  only  the  highest  grade  materials.  There- 
fore,  you  may  be  sure  Happy  Cow  Feed  is 
always  uniform  in  quality.  You  can  abso¬ 
lutely  depend  upon  it. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  wheat 
bran,  cotton  seed  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  vel¬ 
vet  bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil  feed,  rice 
bran  and  alfalfa  meal.  It  is  the  best,  com¬ 
plete  ration  for  your  cows. 

Besides  Happy  Cow  Feed  we  make  Happy 
Hog  Feed,  Happy  Poultry  Feed,  Happy  Hen  Mash 
and  Old  Beck  Sweet  Feed— for  horses  and  mules. 
Each  is  positively  the  best  in  its  class.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  get  them  for  you. 

Memphis  is  one  of  the  greatest  feed  manufac¬ 
turing  centers  in  the  world  and  the  largest  line  in 
Memphis  is  the  Happy  line.  Most  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  we  use  are  grown  in  the  South. 

A  dealer  near  you  handles  Happy  Cow  Feed. 
It  s  a  better  feed  than  you  have  been  buying.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  dealer’s  name,  please  write 
us  at  once  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  him. 


Edgar-Morgan  Co. 
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Memphis,  Tenn. 
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CABRAGE  HELD  BY  DEALERS. 

The  situation  in  cabbage  is  much  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  respect  last  mentioned.  The 
crop  was  nearly  all  bought  up  by  dealers 
and  put  into  storage,  and  they  have  been 
making  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the 
recent  advance  to  close  to  $100  per  ton 
bulk.  Most  of  their  stock  cost  not  over 
half  present  prices.  These  quotations  are 
for  the  best  hard,  long-keeping  grades. 
Common  stock  ranges  about  $30  per  ton 
less.  The  situation  is  extremely  strong, 
but  one  weak  point  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  shipments  from  the  South.  Last  week 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida  and  California 
shipped  nearlv  one-third  as  much  new 
stock  as  the  Northern  States  shipped  of 
old  stock. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES  ALSO  niGHER. 


The  boom  in  potato  prices  helped  some 
other  lines  of  vegetables  which  usually 
follow  potatoes  quite  closely  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sweet  potatoes  rose  quite  sharply, 
and  it  looks  as  if  tbe  enormous  crop 
would  find  easy  disposal  this  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  over  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  of  nearly  100,000.000 
bushels  was  put  into  good  storage  houses. 
The  rest  of  the  crop  not  used  at  once  is 
stored  in  banks  of  earth  and  undergoes 
a  great  deal  of  waste.  When  the  South¬ 
ern  producers  learn  to  put  away  their 
crop  in  a  safe  manner,  such  as  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  northern  section  of  the  sweet 
potato  country  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  there  will  be  an  enormous 
surplus  available  for  the  Winter  markets. 
Production  of  sweet  potatoes  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  the  crop  is  considered 
profitable  in  the  South,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  carelessly  handled 
and  only  a  small  per  cent  sold  for  cash. 

CARROTS  IX  DEMAND. 

The  market  for  various  Northern  root 
crops  has  been  helped  by  the  rise  in  pota¬ 
toes.  During  December  the  carrot  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  light,  with  sales  jn  Eastern 
producing  sections  around  $1.75  per  100 
lbs.  sacked,  or  $30  per  ton  bulk,  but  in 
early  January  the  prices  advanced 
abruptly,  reaching  $50  to  $60  per  ton. 
and  even  as  high  as  $6  for  fancy  stock 
at  various  shipping  points  in  Western 
New  York.  Apparently  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  carrots  available.  Most  of  it 
is  out  of  the  growers’  hands,  and  dealers 
will  get  the  lion’s  share  of  any  further 
advance. 

QUIET  ONION  MARKETS. 

Onions  are  not  showing  much  change 
in  recent  weeks.  Best  stock  brings  $0 
per  100  lbs.  in  Eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  and  stock  of  fair  size  and  quality 
brings  $5.50.  while  city  wholesale  prices 
range  from  $5.50  to  as  high  as  $7  in  some 
markets.  Apparently  the  rise  is  about 


Crops  and  Markets 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

LEADING  VEGETABLES  AT  NEW  HIGH  LEVELS, 
WITH  BIG  RISE  IN  POTATOES  AND  CABBAGE. 

Potato  markets  have  been  booming  all 
through  December  and  early  January. 
Prices  jumped  about  a  dollar  during  that, 
time  at  the  leading  points  of  shipment. 
The  range  Dec.  1,  including  Maine  and 
as  far  West  as  Idaho,  was  $2.58  to  $2.80. 
Range  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
January  was  $3.25  to  $3.S5  f.  o.  b.  sacked. 
Wholesale  prices  in  the  cities  at  times 
lagged  behind  the  quotations  at  shipping 
points,  thus  indicating  that  the  movemeut 
started  in  the  producing  sections. 

The  signs  appeared  early  in  November, 
when  shipments  began  to  fall  off  rapidly 
and  growers  were  reported  at  various 
points  holding  for  higher  prices.  The 
severe  weather  of  December  emphasized 
the  tendency,  because  of  the  interference 
with  hauling  and  shipping.  Volume  of 
movement  fell  off  to  a  low  point  for  the 
time  of  vear  and  prices  advanced  rapidly, 
because  of  the  light  supplies  at  shipping 
points  and  in  some  of  the  consuming  mar¬ 
kets.  The  advance  has  been  more  rapid 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  but  later 
Eastern  markets  also  have  been  active, 
strong  and  at  times  excited,  with  marked 
advances  in  Western  New  York  potato 
sections,  where  No.  1  sacked  stock  ad¬ 
vanced  about  50c  in  two  or  three  days 
earlv  in  January,  reaching  about  $3  per 
100 'lbs.  f.  o.  b..  while  city  markets  aver¬ 
aged  for  this  stock  about  50c  while  at 
$3.50. 

The  rapid  advance  in  prices  has  stimu¬ 
lated  shipments,  which  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300  cars  per  day  from 
all  points,  compared  with  about  200  at 
the  low  point  of  the  season.  The  excel¬ 
lent  qualitv  of  the  crop  in  most  sections 
helps  in  the  sale  and  supports  the  strength 
of  the  market.  Dealers  in  most  Eastern 
sections  report  that  nearly  all  shipments 
are  accepted  without  criticism  and  many 
second  orders  are  received.  The  rising 
tendency  of  values  of  course  helps  to 
make  receivers  contented  with  the  ship¬ 
ments.  Very  often  the  price  has  advanced 
considerably  higher  while  the  carload  was 
on  the  way.  It  is  thought  that  about 
half  of  the  commercial  crop  has  been 
shipped  out  of  Western  New  ^  ork,  and 
the  rest  seems  to  be  owned  chiefly  by 
growers.  Not  much  of  the  crop  was  put 
into  commercial  storage  by  dealers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  available  space 
in  harvest  season.  For  this  reason  grow¬ 
ers  will  reap  much  of  the  benefit  of  the 
recent  advance  in  prices. 


over  for  this  specialty,  as  the  advance 
already  in  force  has  greatly  reduced  the 
demand.  There  will  not  be  much  increase 
in  the  onion  supply  until  the  Texas  ship¬ 
ments  become  active  in  March.  The  acre¬ 
age  in  that  State  is  about  12.000.  or 
nearly  double  the  area  last  year.  It  looks 
as  though  the  Northern  crop  would  be 
out  of  the  way  by  that  time. 

OWNERS  OF  APPLES  READY  TO  SELL. 

The  apple  situation  is  the  only  im¬ 
portant  weak  feature  of  the  producing 
market.  It  is  weak  only  by  comparison, 
because  no  recent  advance  has  taken 
place.  Owners  of  apples  find  fault  not 
so  much  with  the  price,  which  is  as  high 
as  $7  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  for  best  grade  of 
bright  color,  but  they  find  buyers  are 
scarce  at  this  level.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  competition  of  Western  box  apples, 
which  are  selling  relatively  lower  than 
usual.  The  best  grades  of  good  varieties 
sell  at  auction  in  leading  cities  at  $2.75 
to  $3  mostly,  which  is  not  far  from  be¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  the  general  range  of  $7 
to  $8.50  for  t>est  barreled  apples  of  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  box  crop  this  year  is 
so  much  larger  in  comparison  with  the 
barrel  crop  that  its  competition  is  felt 
much  more  severely  than  usual  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  barrel  apples.  The 
foreign  markets  are  of  very  little  use  this 
year,  as  prices  most  of  the  time  in  Eng¬ 
lish  cities  are  too  low  to  show  any  profit 
to  exporters. 

There  is  still  a  little  interest  in  celery, 
but  most  of  the  commercial  stock  in  the 
East  seems  to  be  held  by  dealers.  Best 
stock  is  offered  in  Western  New  York 
producing  sections  at  $8  per  crate. 

G.  B.  F. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  Agricultural  Department  gives 
the  following  figures  for  1910  crops: 

Farm 


Acreage 

Bushels 

CORN 

Value  Dec. 

402.977.060 

2,917,450,000  $3,934,234,000 

WHEAT 

71,526,000 

940.987.000 

OATS 

2,028,472,000 

42,169.000 

1.248,310.000 

BARLEY 

895,603,000 

8,899,000 

165,719.000 

POTATOES 

200.419.000 

4,003,000 

357,901,000 

RYE 

577,581,000 

6.576.000 

88,478,000 

BUCKWHEAT 

119.041 .000 

943,000 

16,301.000 

FLAXSEED 

24,026,000 

1,851.000 

8,919,000 

HAY,  TONS 

39,145.000 

54.S72.000 

91 ,326,000 

TOBACCO,  LBS 

1,839.967,000 

1,774,300 

1,389,458,000 

542.547.000 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  the 
corn  area  was  about  4,500,000  acres  less ; 
wheat  22.000.000  more;  oats  2.300.000 
less ;  barley,  800,000  less :  potatoes.  200,- 
000  less ;  rye,  400,000  more ;  buckwheat, 
100.000  less;  hay,  1,000,000  less;  tobacco, 
200.000  more. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  generally 
Strong,  but  quiet,  with  no  great  changes 
in  prices.  The  list  as  a  rule  runs  from 
firm  to  fairly  steady.  Milder  weather  will 
now  make  shipments  easier.  They  have 
been  tied  up  badly  for  several  days  by 


zero  temperatures.  The  holiday  hunters 
have  filled  the  markets  with  rabbits,  and 
they  are  showing  up  weak. 

APPLES — POTATOES. 

Apples  strong  on  light  receipts ;  $2.50 
to  $3  for  red  ;  $2  to  $2.50  for  green  ;  $1.25 
to  $1.50  for  common,  per  bu.  Potatoes 
firm ;  light  supply ;  $2.35  to  $2.60  bu. ; 
sweets,  Jersey,  $2.85  to  $3,  hamper. 

BEANS — ONIONS. 

Beans  firm;  demand  moderate;  $14.  to 
$15  for  kidneys ;  $11.50  to  $12.50  for 
marrows;  $8  to  $8.50  for  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  Onions  steady;  $2  to  $4  for  fair 
to  fancy  yellow ;  $3.50  to  $4.25  for  home¬ 
grown,  bu. 

FANCY  FRUITS. 

Grapes  scarce ;  $6  to  $6.50  for  Mala¬ 
gas,  keg;  cranberries  easy;  $6  to  $10 
iibl. ;  oranges,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  lemons,  $5.50 
to  $7 ;  grapefruit,  $3.50  to  $5,  box ; 
bananas,  $3.25  to  $6  per  bunch. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green  and  wax  beans,  $4  to  $5.50; 
cabbage,  Florida,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  lettuce, 
Florida,  $2  to  $2.50.  all  hamper;  beets, 
old,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
parsnips,  $1.75  to  $2;  Hubbard  squash, 
$2  to  $3,  bu. ;  turnips,  white,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
turnips,  yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  all  bu. ; 
celery  50c  to  $1,  bunch  :  Brussels  sprouts, 
25  to  35c  qt. ;  parsley.  20  to  50c ;  radishes, 
25  to  39c ;  watercress,  50  to  60c,  all  per 
doz.  bunches. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS. 

Butter,  steady,  65  to  71c,  creamery  :  58 
to  66c,  dairy  ;  56  to  58c.  common  ;  29  to 
38c,  oleomargarine;  cheese  scarce,  33  to 
34c.  daisies;  32  to  33c,  flats:  34  to  35c, 
longhorns ;  eggs  firm.  77  to  80c.  hennery  ; 
75  to  76c,  candled ;  54  to  55c,  storage. 

POULTRY — RABBITS. 

Poultry  scarce,  strong.  Dressed  tur¬ 
key,  54  to  57c;  fowl.  32  to  36c;  chickens. 


natural  milker 


Calf-Like  In  Its  Action 


T 


HE  Universal  Natural  Milker  is  lik¬ 
ened  to  nature’s  own  method. 


It  is  calf-like  in  its  action  and  effect. 
While  gently  milking  two  of  the  four 
teats  it  softly  massages  the  other  two  in 
a  manner  as  gentle  as  a  calf’s  tongue. 

It  alternates  like  milking 
with  the  hands,  its  uniform 
pulsations  serving  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  steady  flow 
than  is  possible  even  with 
expert  hand-milking. 


Dear  Sirs: 

You  have  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  best  machine  on  the 
market. 

G.  P.  Ashbocker, 
Sunnyside  Stork  Farms, 
Evans  Mills,  New  York 


Simple,  easy  to  attach  and  to  operate, 
readily  cleansed,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  economical  and,  therefore,  more 
profitable  than  the  older  method. 

The  owner  of  six  or  of  600  cows  will 
find  the  Universal  a  long-lived,  paying 
investment.  Its  rubber- 
lined  teat  cup  adjusts 
itself,  like  the  hand,  to 
the  teats  of  all  cows. 


Write  for  a  catalog  or 
visit  our  dealer,  today. 


Universal  Milking  Machine  Company,  614  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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*J0  to  36e ;  roosters,  28  to  30c ;  ducks.  40 
to  43c ;  geese.  30  to  33c.  Live  poultry — 
No  live  turkeys  offered.  Fowl  3c  under 
dressed,  except  ducks,  geese,  same. 

SWEETS. 

Maple  sugar.  17  to  25c  lb. ;  maple  sy¬ 
rup.  $2.25  to  $2.50  gal. ;  honey,  35  to 
37c,  white  comb;  28  to  30c,  dark. 

FEEDS. 

ITay,  firm ;  Timothy.  $26  to  $32,  all 
grades;  clover  mixed,  $28  to  $20;  wheat 
bran.  $46;  middlings,  $47;  red  dog.  $62. 
Other  feeds— Cottonseed  meal,  $77.50; 
oilmeal,  $77.50;  hominy,  $64.50;  gluten, 
$76.15;  oat  feed.  $30;  rye  middlings,  $49; 
all  carlots,  per  ton.  j.  w.  c. 


Some  Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  a  street  market 
where  nearby  farmers  make  direct  sales 
to  city  consumers.  Some  recent  prices 
received  at  these  sales  have  been  : 

Beef,  sides,  per  lb.,  10  to  13c.  according 
to  quality;  forequarters,  9  to  10c;  hind¬ 
quarters,  12c.  Lamb,  26c;  hindquarters, 
30c.  Mutton.  18c;  hindquarters,  20c. 
Pork,  heavy,  19  to  20c;  light,  22c;  small 
live  pigs,  $4  to  $8  each.  Veal,  prime,  25c. 

Fowls,  live,  28  to  45c ;  dressed,  45  to 
60c;  chickens,  live.  35c;  dressed.  45  to 
60c.  Turkeys,  live,  40  to  45c;  dressed,  75 
to  90c;  live  rabbits,  each,  50c  to  $1; 
dressed,  35c  per  lb. 

Butter,  dairy.  70  to  75c;  eggs,  90  to 
95c ;  at  wholesale,  85c. 

Beans,  per  bu.,  $4  to  $6.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1 ;  cabbages,  each,  10c;  per  doz.,  $1; 
celery,  per  doz.,  65c  to  $1  ;  onions,  bu.. 
$3  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25  ;  popcorn, 
bu.,  $2.50;  pumpkins,  each,  10c;  Winter 
squash,  per  lb.,  3c;  apples,  bu,  $1.50i  to 
$4.50. 

Alfalfa,  prime,  per  ton.  $32 ;  hav.  No. 
1,  $28  to  $30 ;  No.  2.  $25  to  $27 ;  No.  3. 
$23 ;  Timothy,  $30.  Straw,  rye,  $17 ; 
oat,  $14  ;  wheat,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  has  a  public  mar¬ 
ket,  with  following  quotations  of  late 
date : 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  16  to  22c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters,  18  to 
24c.  Pork,  light,  20c ;  heavy,  18  to  19c. 
Spring  lamb,  22  to  25c ;  yearling  lambs, 
18  to  20c.  Mutton,  15  to  18c.  Veal,  25 
to  30c. 

Live  fowls  and  broilers,  34  to  35c;  live 
ducks,  35  to  40c;  live  geese,  32  to  34c; 
live  turkeys,  50  to  55c.  Eggs,  85  to  90c. 
Butter,  creamery.  70c. 

Potatoes,  $1.75  to  $1.80;  onions,  bu., 
ordinary,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  No.  1.  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  cabbage,  per  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cel-  ! 
ery,  per  doz.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  Hubbard  squash,  $2.50  to  $3  per 
100;  apples,  ordinary.  $1.25  to  $1.75  per 
bu. ;  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.50;  fancy,  $2.75  to 
$3  ;__beans,  to  growers,  per  100.  medium, 
$5.75 ;  marrow.  $9 ;  red  and  white  kidney, 
$11;  pea,  $5.50;  all  hand-picked. 

JOHNSON  CITY 


Boston  Markets 

RUTTER 

Best_ereamery.  71  to  72c ;  medium  to 
good,  65  to  70c;  ladles,  52  to  54c  ;  storage. 
64  to  70e. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  92  to  93c ;  gathered,  best, 
S4  to  86c;  common  to  good,  75  to  S0e; 
storage,  55  to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  36  to  37c ;  chickens,  33  to  35c ; 

roosters,  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  55  to  60c  ;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  52c;  chickens,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  33 
to  40c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  2S  to  30c. 
apples 

Greening,  $4  to  $6.50;  Baldwin,  $3  to 
$7  ;  Spy,  $3.50  to  $7  ;  Bon  Davis,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $3.65 
to  $3.75;  Cobbler,  $3.25  to  $3.35;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $5  ;  celery,  1% 
doz.,  $2.50  to  $5.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  25c 
to  $1.25  ;  radishes,  doz..  30  to  40e;  squash, 
ton,  $50  to  $60;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$7.  Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  20  to  40c ; 
cucumbers,  bu.  box,  $12  to  $23  ;  spinach, 
bu.  box,  $4  to  $5.50. 

MILL  FEED 

Bran.  $49  to  $50 ;  middlings,  $50.50  to 
$60;  red  dog,  $65;  gluten  feed.  $75;  hom¬ 
iny,  $69 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $79  to  $80. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $35  to  $36;  No. 
2,  $32  to  $33 ;  No.  3.  $26  to  $2S.  Straw, 
rye,  $18  to  $19 ;  oat,  $16  to  $18. 


Hay.  $40;  straw,  $30;  oats,  $1.10  per 
bu. ;  wheat,  $2;  corn,  $2.50  to  $3;  Hour, 
per  sack,  49  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  buckwheat 
flour,  4c  per  lb.;  eornmeal,  $4.60  per  100 
lbs. ;  middlings,  $5  per  100  lbs. ;  sugar, 
15c  per  lb. ;  butter,  80c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  SOc 
(both  retailing  for  85c).  Coffee,  55c  per 
lb. ;  milk,  13c  per  qt. ;  chickens,  live. 
32c  per  lb.  Horses,  no  sale  here.  Cows. 
$150  to  $175,  good  milkers.  Pigs,  each. 

$6.  L.  o.  T. 

Elk  Co.,  Pa. 


‘‘Bobby,  what  did  you  do  with  your  pea¬ 
nut  shells  in  the  car?”  “I  put  ’em  in  the 
overcoat  pocket  of  that  man  I  was  sittin’ 
by.” — Boston  Transcript. 


CONSTANT  SERVICE 


aw  to  select 

power  sprayer 

* 

In  selecting  your  spraying  outfit  one  of  the  most  vital  factors 
is  the  engine  that  provides  the  power.  Absolute  dependability 
is  a  prime  essential.  Time  is  such  an  important  element  that 
costly  delays  cannot  be  countenanced. 

Ideal  Engines  have  been  delivering  steady  day  in  and  day  out 
service  on  spraying  outfits  for  many  years.  They  are  famous 
for  their  reliability,  simple  construction  and  long  life.  Built  for 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  Look  for  the  Ideal  name  on  the 
engine  of  the  sprayer  you  buy— and  be  sure. 

IDEAL  ENGINE  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

(  Lansing  Michigan 


1 

SyfU 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 
FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


If  you  will  use  it  to 
secure  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions 
to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  This  is  the 
best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PELY  ON  MOLINE 

For  a  Good  Seed  Bed 


Johnson  City,  near  Binghamton,  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  does  a  thriving 
direct-to-tbe-cousumer  business,  with  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  to  the  .shoemakers; 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  25e  ;  pork,  IS  to  33c; 
per  cwt.,  $19  to  $23  ;  pigs,  each,  $3.50  to 
$6  ;  veal,  IS  to  35c. 

Fowls,  live,  27c;  dressed,  32c;  ducks, 
live,  30c ^  dressed,  35c:  turkeys,  live,  45c; 
dressed,  50e ;  rabbits,  dressed,  35c. 

Butter,  72c ;  eggs,  SOc;  duck  eggs.  95c; 
milk.  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c;  cream, 
qt..  90c ;  honey,  per  lb.,  30c. 

Potatoes,  $1.45 ;  onions,  $2.50 ;  beans, 
lb.,  11c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c:  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  cabbage,  lb..  3c ; 
celery,  per  head,  8  to  10c;  beets,  bu., 
$1.10 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 

Cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c ;  hickory  nuts, 
per  qt.,  33c :  horseradish,  per  bottie,  13c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  per  lb.,  614c;  chestnuts, 
qt.,  25c ;  _yiuegar,  gal..  55c;  sweet  cider, 
per  qt..  15c;  pickles,  per  doz.,  25c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  prints,  77  to  79c;  tub.  fancy,  70  to 
72c;  good  to  choice,  60  to  67c;  packing 
stock,  47  to  49c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  89  to  91c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  75  to  79c ;  lower  grades,  55  to 
65c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  38e;  roosters.  22  to  23c; 
ducks.  34  to  40c;  geese,  26  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys  38  to  40c 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  58  to  60c ;  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c ;  fowls,  28  to  35c :  roosters, 
25c ;  broilers,  38  to  45c  ;  ducks,  30  to  40c  ; 
geese,  27  to  32c. 

POTATOES 

Pennsylvania.  1(H)  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $3.90; 
New  York.  $3.50  to  $3.70;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  ton,  $90  to  $100  ;  onions,  100 
ibs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $9 ;  box,  $1.50  to 
$3«25 ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $9. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $33;  No.  2,  $31 
to  $32 ;  No.  3,  $27  to  $28 ;  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $32.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $16;  oat 
and  wheat,  $12.50  to  $14. 


Use  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  and  you  will  get  a  good 
seed-bed — one  that  is  mellow,  fine,  deep  and  clean.  No 
matter  what  your  requirements,  for  horse  or  tractor 
use,  there  is  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  suited  for  you. 

Noline  Leverless  Disc  Harrow 

For  All  Makes  of  Tractors 

This  is  the  handiest  and  best  disc  harrow  for  tractor 
use  ever  made.  There  are  no  levers  to  bother  with. 
To  angle  the  discs,  release  a  latch  and  drive  the  tractor 
forward.  To  straighten  the  discs  just  reverse  the 
tractor.  The  tractor  does  all  the  hard  work.  It  is 
built  extra  strong  and  durable,  has  great  flexibility  and 
penetrates  well.  Built  in  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10- 
foot  sizes,  double  or  single  cut,  and  can  be 
used  with  any  tractor. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  near¬ 
est  Moline  Branch  for  full  information. 


!Moline  Two  Lever 
Disc  Harrow 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 


(•teel  and  chilled) 
Harrow* 
Planter* 
Cultivator* 

Crain  brill* 

Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 

Hay  Rake* 

Hay  Loader* 

Hay  Stacker* 

Crain  Binder# 

Com  Binder* 
Pitle**  Scale# 
Spreader# 
Wagon* 
j  Moline-Universal  Tractor# 
Stephen*  SaPent  Six 
Automobile* 


Ideal  for  use  with  horses.  Has 
great  flexibility  and  end  thrust  is 
taken  up  by  the  frame.  Gangs 
cannot  bump  or  ride,  making  very 
light  draft.  Very  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
— single  or  double  cut. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Nearest  Branches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Baltimore 


i  1  I 
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Bates  Machine  &  TractorCo, 

Established  ISSS 

\  Joliet,  Ill.  k 


SPRING  plowing  in  damp 
ground  presents  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule. 

Its  dependable  Crawler 
traction  makes  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  independent  of  poor  foot¬ 
ing  conditions. 

This  feature  brings  quick 
appreciation  from  the  farmer 
who  knows. 

Yet,  its  reliability  for  Spring 
work  is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
why  each  season  sees  a  greater 
demand  for  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  by  experienced  tractor 
farmers. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy 
steering  and  comfortable  riding. 

Descriptive  catalog  sent 
upon  request.  Ask  today. 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CO. 
550  E.  Main  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-The  most  efficient  tractor  in  America- 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


Top  Prices  for  Furs 

Buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  now  in 
New  York,  the  fur  market  of  the  world,  to  do 
their  buying ;  there  is  a  record-breaking  de¬ 
mand  for  all  the  furs  you  can  send.  Those 
trappers  who  send  their  pelts  without  delay  to 
Prouty,  New  York's  oldest  fur  house,  are  going 
to  get  top-notch  prices. 

Tag  to  Prouty  Now! 

The  Prouty  way  of  doing  business  is  your  abso¬ 
lute  protection.  When  the  market  goes  up  we 
pay  you  the  higher  market  prices;  when  it 
goes  down  you  get  no  less  than  the  prices  we 
list.  That’s  our  system— it  insures  your  getting 
the  highest  prices  for  your  furs  no  matter  how 
the  market  varies. 

And  remember,  it  isn't  only  the  prices  we 
quote  but  the  assortments  we  give  that  make 
trappers  trust  us  implicitly.  We  do  not  quote  you 
luringly  high  prices  for  part  of  your  shipments 
in  excess  of  what  we  can  get  for  them,  and  then 
deliberately  grade  down  the  rest  of  your  ship¬ 
ments  in  order  to  average  up  for  the  excessive 
prices  paid  for  the  few  better  skins!  Nosir!  We 
(trade  all  your  furs  absolutely  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly.  It  stands  to  reason,  doesn't  it,  that  a  bus¬ 
iness  almost  half  a  century  old  could  not  do 
business  any  other  way,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  absolutely  on  the  level  with  its  shippers  ? 
But  you  must  ship  to  Prouty  to  appreciate 
what  fair  grading,  top  prices,  and  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  really  mean.  Why  delay  when  the  fur¬ 
buying  season  in  New  York  is  now  in  full  sway? 

Write  for  new  Price  List,  just  issued 
1.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

/  384C  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ACCWTC  U/AKITCn  Aetive.reliuble,  on  sal- 
AvjEil  Id  W  All  1  £i U  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St  ,  NewYork  City 


No  use  trying  g 
to  force  tho  g 
cow’*s  produc¬ 
tion  if  the  milk-making  organ 
— the  udder  and  teats — is  not 
perfect.  The  slightest  conges-  ■ 
tion  or  injury  will  immediately  M 
interfere  with  the  easy  “giving  “ 
down”  of  the  milk. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  soothing  oint-  ■ 
ment  of  extreme  penetrating  ■ 
power.  In  Caked  Bag,  Cow  ■ 
Pox,  Bunches,  etc.,  the  injured  ■ 
tissues  are  quickly  softened,  ■ 
inflammation  removed  and  the  ■ 


■  normal  texturd  restored.  Bag  Balm 
promptly  relieves  chapping,  chafing, 
B  inflammation  and  any  extreme  sore 
g  or  tender  condition. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  would  not  be 
without  a  package  of  Bag  Balm  in 
B  the  cow  barn.  It’s  a  little  invest¬ 
ment  for  warding  off  eerious  troubles. 
Sold  in  generous  60c  packages  by 
B  feed  dealers,  druggists  and  general 
g  stores.  Free  booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles,”  on  request. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 


LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS  ALBANY 
NEWYORK  1S3  Hud. on  A 


Bacon  Hogs  and  “Virginia”  Ham 

1.  Which  one  of  the  different  types  of 
bacon  hogs  is  considered  most  popular? 
Which  is  the  best  feeder  and  is  the  largest 
at  maturity?  2.  Can  a  bacon  hog  be 
made  to  gain  as  fast  as  our  modern  lard 
types?  IIow  does  a  bacon  hog  compare 
with  the  lard  hog  in  the  matter  of 
pounds  gained  for  a  certain  amount  of 
feed?  What  are  their  relative  losses  in 
dressing?  3. -Having  in  mind  what  a 
bacon  hog’s  principal  advantage  is  in  the 
loan  carcass,  is  it  true  that  the  meat  is 
also  sweeter?  Does  finishing  it  off  for 
the  market  (say  with  corn  and  tankage) 
not  tend  to  put  on  fat,  or  is  a  bacon  hog 
riot  finished  off  with  corn?  4.  Are  the 
famous  “Virginia  hams”  from  any  of  our 
bacon  hogs?  If'  not,  from  w'hat  hog? 
How  are  the  “Virginia  hams”  cured?  I 
always  notice  a  lot  of  dirt  around  them 
about  one-fourth  inch  thick.  5.  If  one 
raised  bacon  hogs  on  not  too  large  a  scale 
at  first  and  dressed  them  and  cured  their 
hams  and  sides,  could  he  not  build  up  a 
profitable  trade  (private)  with  his  pro¬ 
duct?  What  is  the  public  paying  for 
such  pork  over  the  lard  pork?  Are  there 
any  tricks  employed  in  curing  and  smok¬ 
ing  hams  and  bacon  to  give  them  their 
peculiar  taste?  What  could  be  done  with 
the  leavings  of  the  carcass  after  hams  and 
sides  are  taken  off  for  curing?  The  idea 
is  always  to  have  a  first-class  product 
for  the  best  trade.  This  would  be  the 
strong  point  in  the  undertaking.  To 
accomplish  this  would  it  be  necessary  to 
kill  hogs  before  they  are  too  heavy?  Will 
you  give  me  the  best  ration  (for  my  pur¬ 
pose)  for  bacon  hogs,  in  addition  to  free 
pasture  of  rape  and  Sweet  clover? 

New  Jersey.  J.  v.  A. 

1.  There  are  two  breeds  of  swine  that 
are  commonly  identified  as  best  repre¬ 
senting  the  bacon  type,  the  Yorkshire  and 
the  Tamworth.  Perhaps  the  Yorkshire  is 
the  more  popular,  if  mere  numbers  indi¬ 
cate  popularity.  They  dress  a  white  car¬ 
cass  that  is  nicely  marbled.  The  Tam¬ 
worth  is  the  larger  at  maturity.  Both 
breeds  are  noted  for  their  large  litters, 
the  splendid  milking  qualities  of  the  dams 
and  for  the  general  rustling  qualities  of 
the  pigs  themselves.  Bacon  hogs  do  not 
make  gains  as  rapidly  as  do  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  modern  lard  type ;  particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  during  their  early  stages 
of  growth  and  development.  One  cannot 
force  the  bacon  type  to  maturity,  else 
they  will  put  on  flesh  and  fatten  too 
rapidly  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  them 
rather  extended  growing  and  fattening 
periods. 

2.  As  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
bacon  type,  as  compared  with  the  lard 
type,  in  converting  100  lbs.  of  food  into 
edible  meat,  there  is  very  little  difference. 
Tn  fact,  so  much  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
dividuality  and  distinctive  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  individuals  that  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  this  fact  in  a  definite  way. 
At  the  Guelph  station  carefully  conducted 
experiments  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
selected  representatives  of  the  various 
breeds,  continued  over  a  period  of  years, 
failed  to  show  any  appreciable  difference. 
If  I  remember  correctly  the  test  was  won 
each  year  by  a  different  breed.  Strictly 
finished  prime  bacon  hogs  will  dress  a 
higher  percentage  of  edible  meat  than 
prevails  with  the  popular  lard  type. 

•°».  It  is  true  that  the  flavor  of  a  fin¬ 
ished  bacon  carcass  is  superior  to  that 
obtained  from  a  typical  fat  hog.  This  is 
due  of  course  to  tlx*  larger  proportion  of 
lean  meat,  and  the  further  fact  that  there 
is  less  free  oil  in  the  fat.  Our  best  bacon 
hogs  arc  the  finished  product  of  feeding 
generous  amounts  of  skim-milk  and  such 
feeds  as  oats  and  barley,  that  do  not 
have  a  tendency  to  put  on  fat,  as  pre¬ 
vails  where  corn  and  tankage  arc  gener¬ 
ously  fed.  In  Denmark,  where  the  best 
bacon  is  produced,  the  pigs  are  not  fed 
any  corn  and  are  fattened  largely  on 
forage  crops,  skim-milk  and  the  residue 
from  oats  and  other  cereal  grains.  If 
you  should  select  one  of  the  bacon  breeds 
and  feed  it  exclusively  on  corn  and 
tankage  you  would  soon  develop  an  indi¬ 
vidual  that  when  finished  would  classify 
in  the  fat  hog  class. 

4.  It  is  known  that  the  method  of  cur¬ 
ing  hams  in  the  South  is  distinctive; 
likewise  that  their  system  of  trimming  is 
materially  different  from  that  common 
elsewhere.  While  it  is  true  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  hams  labeled  “Vir¬ 
ginia  hams”  are  the  product  of  so-called 
razor-backed  hogs  that  run  wild  in  the 
wooded  areas  in  the  South,  it  is  true  that 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  our  cured 
hams  are  the  product  of  the  so-called 
Southern  rooter.  The  Southerner  makes 
a  good  deal  of  the  fact  that  his  hams  are 
given  plenty  of  time  to  ripen,  that  is,  they 
are  aged  more  or  less  before  offered  on 
the  market.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  how  the  ham  is  cooked  in 
order  that  it  may  retain  the  particular 
flavors  that  have  popularized  any  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  ham.  Usually  they  are 
sugar-cured. 

5.  Should  one  be  fortunate  enough  to 
cure  his  hams  and  bacon  so  that  they 
would  resemble  in  flavor  the  so-called 
Virginia  ham,  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  a  private  trade  that  would 
be  willing  to  pay  well  for  his  products. 
The  portion  of  the  carcass  that  would 
be  trimmed  off  when  the  hams  and  sides 
and  shoulders  have  been  rounded  up  for 
smoking,  could  be  manufactured  into 
sausage,  and  here  again  is  opened  a  great 
field  of  promise  to  the  farmer  who  has 
genius  enough  to  put  on  the  market  a 
private  brand  of  worth-while  sausage. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 


I’ll  Cure  the  Worst  Case 
of  Lice  or  Itch  On  Any 
Cow — or  You  Don't 
Pay  Me  One  Cent 

A  “ticky”  cow  is  never  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  She  eats  a  great  deal  of 
feed  that  the  insects  on  her  back 
and  sides  get  the  benefit  of — instead 
of  it  going  into  the  production  of 
milk. 

Some  of  my  farmer  friends  tell 
me  that  a  cow  with  the  itch  gives  40 
per  cent,  less  milk  than  one  that  is 
clean  and  healthy.  I  believe  them, 
too,  because  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  convinces  me  these 
farmers  know  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

In  these  cold  winter  months  the 
lice  dig  into  the  skin  of  the  animal. 
When  you  apply  a  poisonous  ver-' 
min  remedy  the  lice,  hunting  for  a 
hiding  place  to  get  away  from  it, 
dig  in  still  deeper  and  pretty  soon 
the  animal  is  suffering  from  Ecze¬ 
ma,  Mange,  Ring  Worm,  Scabies, 
etc.  Then  you  have  not  only  lost 
your  profits  on  the  milk,  but  you 
may  lose  the  price  of  a  good  cow. 

While  I  was  introducing  Tat-ol 
to  veterinarians,  large  dairies,  and 
farmers  and  proving  that  this  reme¬ 
dy  will  cure  any  case  of  Blotchy 
Red  Mange  and  Eczema,  I  was 
asked  why  I  did  not  get  up  a  non- 
poisonous  remedy  that  I  could  ab¬ 
solutely  guarantee  would  cure  any 
“ticky”  animal,  a  remedy  that 
wouldn’t  let  the  lice  dig  in,  but 
would  force  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  hair,  so  they  could  be  seen  and 
brushed  oft". 

Tat-ol  “L”  Is  My  Answer 

I  positively  and  absolutely  guarantee 
Tat-ol  “L"  to  cure  any  case  of  itch  or 
iice  on  any  animal.  No  matter  what 
failures  you  have  had  with  other  remedies. 
I  positively  guarantee  that  Tat-ol  “L” 
will  cure  the  animal.  It  is  non-poisonous 
and  could  even  be  mixed  with  the  milk 
and  yet  do  no  harm  to  anyone.  I  person¬ 
ally  have  drunk  a  lot  of  it  to  demonstrate 
how  harmless  it  is. 

But,  unlike  other  remedies,  Tat-ol  “L” 
doesn’t  kill  the  lice  on  the  animal  to  let 
them  rot  in  the  hair  or  on  the  skin.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  after  an  application  of 
Tat-ol  “L”  the  lice  are  driven  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  hair  gasping  iu  a  semi¬ 
conscious  condition,  and  you  just  remove 
them  with  comb  or  brush.  It  won't  take 
the  hair  off — won’t  eat  into  the  skin — it 
is  not  a  poison — won’t  hurt  the  animal. 

Remember  Tat-ol  “L”  has  no  poison 
in  it,  and  therefore,  no  precautions  need 
be  taken  with  its  use.  Apply  freely — 
even  on  aud  around  the  eyeballs,  inside 
and  outside  the  ears — on  any  part  of  the 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  birds.  You  can  safely  use 
it  on  the  most  delicate  animals.'  birds  or 
fowl.  Positively  no  harm  can  come  from 
its  use — only  good. 

Try  Tat-ol  “L”  At  My  Expense 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  aud  let  me  send  you  a  16-ounce 
can  of  Tat-ol  “L”  C.  O.  D.  $2.00.  Use 
freely  on  any  part  where  the  lice  are  and 
the  parasites  will  come  right  up.  You 
can  see  them.  Keep  the  16-ounces  for 
five  days  and  if  Tat-ol  “L”  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect  send  what  you 
have  left  in  the  can  back  to  me  and  I  will 
immediately  return  your  $2.00. 

Don’t  Send  Money  Now 

Just  send  the  coupon  back  to  me  aud 
I’ll  send  you  a  can  of  Tat-ol  “L”  to  your 
address  0,  O.  D.  parcel  post.  Pay  when 
you  get  the  can.  Then  if  it  doesn't  do 
the  work  satisfactorily,  send  back  what 
you  have  left  aud  I’ll  refund  every  cent 
you  paid.  Send  for  Tat-ol  “L”  now,  but 
don’t  send  any  money — (just  fill  iu  the 
coupon  and  return  it. 

L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 

Dept.  RY  120,  1862  Pitkin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MUTUAL  TRUST  COUPON 
Baco  Laboratories 
Dept.  RY  120,  1862  Pitkin  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  a  can  of  Tat-ol  “L" 
C.  O.  D.,  Parcel  Post  $2.00.  If  the  Tat-ol  “L" 
doesn’t  cure  the  worst  ease  of  itch  on  the  animal 
I  use  it,  within  5  days  I  will  return  the  balance 
of  Tat-ol  “L"  left  and  you  will  immediately 
return  the  $2.00  I  paid. 
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107-ACRE  farm  for  sale:  located  on  Rood  road 
1  M«  miles  from  Bansotnville,  N.  Y. ;  25  acres  of 
orchard;  well  watered  and  fertile  soil;  good 
house  and  other  buildings.  Write  for  further 
particulars,  ADVERTISER  0300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm;  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home,  with  large,  up-to-date  pretentious 
house;  electricity;  furnace;  beautiful  lawns  and 
shrubbery:  on  State  road,  just,  inside  the  city 
limits;  hen  house,  capacity,  2,000;  baby  chicks, 
4,000;  incubator,  3,000  ;  8  acres  extra  tine  land; 
1%  acres  strawberries;  1  acre  raspberries;  % 
acre  asparagus;  terms  $9,000.  F.  E.  McAT,- 
LISTER,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALF — 300-acre  Bur.  Co.,  N.  J.  farm;  4 
houses,  large  barns,  packing  house,  etc.,  in 
best  of  condition;  5,000  5-year-old  peach  trees; 
8,000  5-year-old  apple  trees;  4,000  young  peach 
trees;  145  acres  more  ground  suited  to  fruit, 
truck,  grass  or  grain;  located  on  improved  road 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1%  miles 
from  shipping  station;  a  strictly  first-class  prop¬ 
osition.  ADVERTISER  G307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  business  man  (family  of  3)  de¬ 
sires  to  rent,  furnished,  from  June  1  (with 
view  of  purchasing  if  suited),  small  modern 
house  with  farm  of  10  to  40  acres,  not  over  one 
hour’s  commuting  distance  from  New  York:  best 
care  and  expert  upkeep  guaranteed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  stock  and  poultry  farm  for  sale,  situ¬ 
ated  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.;  coutains  114  acres, 
improved  with  good  two-story  frame  house; 
grand  barn,  large  wagon  shed,  new  hog  pen, 
new.  modern  hennery  just  completed,  18x75. 
will  accommodate  500  fowls;  large  hog  pasture 
fenced,  with  running  spring  water  and  shade; 
large  cow  pasture,  with  water:  farm  lias  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  large  tract  of  voung,  grow¬ 
ing  and  virgin  timber;  this  farm  is  about  1  X{ 
miles  from  town,  making  it  convenient  to 
churches,  stores  and  schools;  over  500  bushels  of 
wheat  and  rye  thrashed  from  farm  this  year; 
this  is  an  ideal  swine  and  poultry  farm  for  any 
persons  desiring  to  go  in  the  business;  price,  $45 
per  acre.  For  particulars,  call  or  address  JOHN 
H.  ALBERT,  New  Oxford,  II.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 203-acre  Orange  County 
dairy  farm,  conveniently  located;  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  and  abundantly  watered.  A.  V.  D. 
MAKUEN.  Goshen,  N.  Y.;  Tel.  8  F  5. 


FOR  SALE — Established  store,  dwelling,  wagon 
houses,  acre  land;  reason,  illness.  EDGAR 
PIERSON.  Hopewell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  dairy  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  or  partly  stocked.  L.  LENZ,  70  Am¬ 
sterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WOODFERN  stock,  dairy,  grain  farm;  Somerset 
Co.;  45  miles  out:  depot  at  farm;  210  acres 
rich,  stone-free  soil,  all  level;  best  laud  in  State; 
complete  building,  best  water  and  fruit;  sacri¬ 
fice;  $75  per  acre;  worth  double.  F.  HAHR,  119 
East  47th  St.,  New  lrork  City. 

FOR  SALE — (iO-acre  farm,  near  Kingston;  good 
buildings:  stocked,  cropped  and  equipped; 
$4,200;  half  cash;  particulars.  OSCAR  ADDIS, 
74  O'Reilly  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  manage;  would  con¬ 
sider  purchase  after  one  year:  stock  and  tools 
preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  0329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  Western  New  York  farm  of 
120  acres,  including  05  acres  of  well-drained 
good  apple  orchard,  1  (A  miles  from  market  on 
State  road;  ideal  home  place;  excellent  build¬ 
ings;  $18,000  cash:  open  till  February  1.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  0318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  75  acres;  new  5-room  bun¬ 
galow:  new  barn,  with  tie-ups  for  9  head  of 
cattle;  pig  house,  hen  house:  lots  of  fruit:  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  For  further  information 
write  GEORGE  FITZPATRICK,  owner.  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— Farm  of  102  acres;  good,  productive 
soil,  adapted  to  dairy,  fruit,  tobacco;  located 
in  high-priced  tobacco  section:  good  house;  fine 
buildings:  25  stanchions;  4  horse  stalls;  box 
stall;  will  hang  8  acres  tobacco;  water  in  house 
and  barns;  3  miles  to  station.  Write  owners, 
PETER  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  New  Milford, 
Conn.;  R.  F.  D.  3. 

FOR  SALE — 94-acre  dairy,  grain  and  truck  farm; 

25  acres  in  wheat  and  scarlet  clover:  12-room 
house;  two  corn  cribs;  granary:  lnrge  barn  and 
other  buildings  in  good  condition;  two  miles  from 
town  and  milk  station.  JOHN  RAPALJE,  liar- 
rington,  Del. 

WANTED — To  buy,  farm  suitable  for  dalrv  and 
general  farming;  must  be  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion  throughout:  not  over  100  miles  from  New 
York  City;  Northern  New  Jersey  or  Ornnge  Co. 
preferred;  give  full  details.  ALFRED  STORMS, 
624  West  Biddle,  Jackson.  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  in  Burlington  County 
fruit  belt;  small  orchard  in  bearing;  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  railroad,  on  good 
Stone  road;  land  adapted  to  fruit,  berries,  truck 
crops,  hay  and  corn;  good  buildings;  fine  home 
in  prosperous  community.  Communicate  with 
PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Phone  205  R-2. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  small  farm,  1  to  3 
acres,  0-room  house  with  barn,  about  20  to  40 
miles  from  New  York;  Long  Island  preferred. 
GUS  PAECHT,  Shore  Road,  85th  St.,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  PLANT  to  let,  40  miles  out:  will  ac¬ 
commodate  1.000  hens:  modern  qunrters  in  ex¬ 
tension  of  handsome  dwelling;  fuel  and  light  in 
exchange  for  light  kitchen  duties.  C.  D.  BLACK, 
233  Broadway.  New  York. 


BARGAIN — Seventy  acres:  superior  dairy  sec¬ 
tion;  good  attractive  house;  40-foot  barn;  all 
tillable,  except  sugar  bush  and  woodlot:  fine  old 
shade  trees  and  lawn;  lovely  view;  station  two 
miles;  $2,500;  ensy  payments  (buildings  worth 
more  than  half  this  price).  JAS.  STURDIOVANT, 
Spartansburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  good  farm  land:  Federal 
Land  Bank  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  0324, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


terms  easy.  Address 
care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTIS 


ER1 


0327, 


WANTED — From  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  acres 
of  good  land  for  colonizing.  Address  M. 
ZARCHINSKI,  General  Delivery,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  12-20 
OilPull  Motor 


The  OilFull  Motor 
Demonstrates  QilPufl  Qyality 


OilPull  Quality — proved  by  the  remarkable 
10-year  OilPull  Record  of  Performance — is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  OilPull  motor,  the  finest 
tractor  motor  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  broad  statement— but  it  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  OilPull  motor 
possesses  more  genuine  quality  in  material  and 
workmanship  than  many  of  the  finest  automobile 
engines.  It  is  the  type  of  tractor  motor  that  has 
proved  the  most  efficient  and  durable  in  public 
and  private  tests  for  the  past  10  years — two 
cylinder,  low  speed,  heavy  duty,  valve-in-head. 

And  these  are  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
OilPull  motor: — 


— it  is  built  complete 
factories. 


in  Advancc-Rumely 


—it  stands  absolutely  alone  for  fuel  economy — 
especially  built  for  oil  fuels  and  guaranteed  in 
writing  to  operate  successfully  on  kerosene  under 
all  conditions. 

— it  follows  automobile  practice  in  machining 
— 37  motor  parts,  including  the  cylinders,  are 
ground  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

— it  is  the  only  oil  cooled  tractor  motor— un¬ 
affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 


— its  crankshaft  is  built  to  U.  S.  naval  speci¬ 
fications — 80,000  pounds  tensile  strength  as 
against  the  usual  50,000  pounds. 

—  it  is  throttle  governed — the  speed  of  the 
engine  automatically  and  instantaneously  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  changes  in  the  load. 

—the  belt  wheel  runs  directly  off  crankshaft- 
no  intermediate  gears — clutch  operated  from 
driver’s  seat. 

—it  employs  a  fresh  oil  system  of  combined 
force  feed  and  splash — equipped  with  Madison- 
Kipp  lubricator. 

—it  is  equipped  with  a  Bosch  High  Tension 
Magneto,  the  best  and  most  expensive  magneto 
made. 

—all  moving  parts,  including  the  governor, 
are  enclosed. 

—all  parts  are  easy  of  access. 

The  OilPull  is  made  in  four  sizes— 12-20, 
16-30, 20-40  and  30-60  H.  P. — standard  in  design. 
Advance-Rumely  Service  is  guaranteed  by  29 
branch  offices  and  warehouses  and  our  3,000 
authorized  dealers.  Write  for  our  1920  catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
La  Porte,  Indiana 
29  Branch  Office »  and  Warchoutct 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


TOWER  two-row  cultivator,  praeticallv  new; 

guaranteed:  first  $50  check  takes  it.  JOHN  C. 
BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Several  carloads  of  horse  or  cow 
manure;  state  price.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

SIX-TON  locomobile  dump  truck,  good  running 
order,  $000;  body  and  hydraulic  lift  separately, 
$300;  nearly  new  parts  for  Bates  steel  mule  at 
one-half  of  list  price;  Emerson  three-bottom 
tractor  plow  for  $80.  W.  EDISON,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— Orders 
booked  at  market  price  for  new  crop.  Advise 
requirements.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Shelled  rice  popcorn;  advise  quantity 
uud  price.  R.  W.  FORD,  Brisiol,  Conn. 

WANTED — Second-hand  coal-burning  brooder  iu 
good  running  order.  ADVERTISER  0313,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious, 
delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs., 
$4.50;  0  lbs.,  $2.35;  by  express,  not  prepaid,  00 
lbs.,  $18:  24  1-Ib.  glass  jars,  $9.  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Me. 

FOR  TRADE — Four-unit  “United  See  Thru”  tit  i 

cup  with  extra  tit  cups,  extra  pails,  shafting 
and  all  complete;  never  used  or  set  up:  guar¬ 
anteed  perfect,  with  engine  and  bolt;  will  trade 
for  four  2-year  old  heifers  bred  or  not  bred.  liol- 
steins:  this  milking  outfit  cost,  new,  $350.  witti- 
out  engine  or  belt;  act  quick.  E.  I..  PURDY, 
Ridgecrest  Farms,  'Phone  18  F  25,  Storruville, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Franklin  fireplace  stove.  D.  L. 
TINKHAM,  Perry.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  BOARD  and  comfortable  home,  for  elderly 
or  nervous  gentleman,  on  a  modern  farm;  ail 
conveniences,  in  pretty,  healthy  pari  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  0293, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Newtown  Giant  or  Caudee  incubator, 

1. 200-2. 400  capacity,  at  once.  J.  B.  SALS- 
BURY,  Yautie,  Conn. 

WANTED — 000-egg  Buckeye  incubator.  Write 
DYR1NG,  Cocheeton,  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  power  sprayer.  Address,  giving 
particulars,  DONALD  GRANT,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

ENTERPRISE  sausage  grimier  (power);  used 
three  times:  No.  32;  three  sots  knives;  $15. 
W.  A.  BROWN,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 3,000-cgg  Caucee  incubator;  also 
two  Blue  Hen  brooder  stoves;  all  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  .N  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fresh  chicken  manure,  $30  per  ton. 

bagged.  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford. 
Del. 

t 

FOR  SALE — On  account  of  health  and  advanced 
years  I  will  sell  the  famous  double  thick  glass 
greenhouses  at  a  sacrifice:  send  for  circular.  W. 
K.  MACKEY,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

CHEAP — Volumes  Rural,  several  previous  to 
1900:  any  volume  or  all:  good  condition.  J. 

F.  ROSE.  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN — 12-ineh  burr  stone  feed  mill.  F. 
SKINNER,  492  Stratford  Road,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Peering  hay  rake,  grain  binder,  hay 
tedder.  Crown  &  Van  Brunt  grain  drill.  Wood 
hay  loader,  disk  biller,  spring-tooth  harrow. 
Cyphers  240-egg  incubator,  two  brooders,  long 
sleigh  and  one  set  metal  hatne  tugs.  GRANT 

S.  WOLLABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  a  Fordson  tractor  with  plow: 

would  like  to  turn  iu  one  or  two  Ford  automo¬ 
biles.  or  would  like  to  sell  the  two  cars.  JAMES 
C.  CnESBRO,  277  W.  Main  St.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 100  bu.  oats  for  poultry;  sacks  fur 
nished:  quote  lowest  price.  BLUE  RIDGE 
FARM.  Thurmont.  Md. 

HONEY — Fine  quality  buckwheat  extracted 

honey  at  my  shipping  station,  00-lb.  can,  $12; 
10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  $2.35:  5-lb. 
pails,  2  or  more.  $1.25  each:  h.v  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  12-lb.  enns  in  second  zone,  $3.25:  third 
r.one,  $3.40:  also  some  fine  clover  honev.  Send 
for  pricoB,  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  West  Danbv.  N.  Y. 

OLD  POPCORN— Sure  pop  (shelled),  20  or  more 
lbs.,  parcel  post  at  10c  lb.  to  second  zone;  be¬ 
yond.  add  extra  postage.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

POP  CORN — Pops  perfectly;  10c  per  pound:  10- 
pouud  lots  delivered  east  of  Mississippi. 
SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


15  H.  P.  GASOLINE  ENGINE,  New  Era:  two 
Cyphers  brooder  stoves:  Standard  Edison 
phonograph.  450  records;  Buffalo  auto  knitter: 
for  sale  or  exchange  on  poultry.  NOAH  BER- 
GEY,  Bergey,  Pa. 


MiniiuimiiniiiunHimniiiiiiiiiniiiminiiiiiiimninmitHnniimHinmwmmuiimiiiiiifima 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


■- - -  - - 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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IT  MUST  BE  RIGHT 


EQUALS 


Jam  ary  17,  1920 

Bacon  Hogs  and  Virginia  Ham 

(Continued  from  page  128) 

You  are  reminded,  however,  that  a  prime 
bacon  carcass  is  something  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  obtained  from  killing  a 
pig  believed  to  represent  the  bacon  type 
because  he  was  thin  in  flesh.  It  requires 
greater  skill  to  ripen  a  prime  bacon  car¬ 
cass  than  it  does  to  develop  the  popular 
lard  type  of  carcass,  for  one  must  of 
necessity  have  an  abundance  of  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk  if  he  is  to  realize  the  most 
popular  and  prime  bacon  carcass.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats, 
ground  barley  and  Soy  bean  meal  would 
provide  a  useful  grain  ration  for  finishing 
jacou  hogs.  This  of  course  should  be 
supplemented  with  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk.  F.  C.  M. 


The  CHEMIS1 


7 he  MILLED. 


7 he  DAIRYMAN 


Pratts 


CALF  MEAL 

Is  Wholesome  and  Appetizing 

Experts  have  tirelessly  worked  on 
the  formulas  —  specialists  have 
supervised  the  mixing  processes 
a  healthy  calf  — practical,  hard-headed  dairy¬ 

men  have  tested  Pratts  Calf  Meal  in  their  barns.  They  all  pronounce 
it  a  perfect  substitute  for  whole  milk  in  raising  large,  healthy  calves. 

IT  IS  RIGHT 


CHICAGO 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO 


eWorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


a!  Factory 
Prices 


"Beo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.^  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 1 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
’  ''re.  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profitr-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

TH£  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 

123-173  Pike  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 


I 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Booh 


FARMER  JOHN  OVERALLS 

3  HONEST  IN  EVERY  WAY  <f  C  Q7 
PAIRS  FOR  'P*J.±L 


Heavy  Blue  Denim  or  blue  and  white  stripe.  You 
will  call  them  the  best  value  for  the  money  of  any 
overall  you  ever  wore. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — YOU  RISK  NOTHING 
Sample  Pair  for  Coats  same  price  as 

Overalls.  Combination  of  the  two  if  desired.  You 
pay  $5.97  on  arrival  ($6.25  west  of  the  Mississippi  ) 
Money  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  State 
waist  and  leg  size  and  color. 

Order  at  once  att  exceptionally  low 
offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 

JOHN  E.  BARNEY,  DEPT. RH,  AUGUSTA,  ME. 


KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT 

and  Your  Garden  Growing 

It’s  easy  —  and  a 
pleasure — with  a 

Barker  ANODECULTIVATOR  3  Machines  ini 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch.  Works  as 
fast  asyou  can  walk.  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 

••  Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.”  Works  right  up 
to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves.  Has  easily 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Requires  no  skill.  A  boy  eau  run  it,  and 
do  more  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes. 

Inexpensive. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special 
Factory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City,  Neb. 


Use  Your  Auto! 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  GRAIN 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Can  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Your  auto¬ 
mobile  has  a  powerful  engine— it  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
do  all  your  farm  work.  No  wear  on  tires  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hooka  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine.  < 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 

it  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  und  special  price. 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  HeL 


GRINDING 

MILLS 


8Y  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Oldest  Keady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— E stab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shollad  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  ryo.  kaftir  corn, 
cotton  seed,  com  in  shucks, 
,  alfalfa,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  Baggor  has  a 
double  spout  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
ear  corn  at  the  same  time. 
Mado  with  double  set 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surfaco  ol 
I  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  there* 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work  Requires  26%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO, 


We  make  7  sizos. 


Box  320,  Springfield,  Ohle 


If  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rut  a! 
New-Yorker .  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 


Use  of  Self-feeder 

Do  you  have  the  information  from  any 
successful  and  practical  swine  breeders  as 
to  whether  the  self-feeder  placed  under 
cover,  in  a  hog  lot.  containing  a  balanced 
ration  will  raise  pigs  better,  force  them 
along  to  maturity  quicker  and  gain  flesh 
more  economically  than  by  the  old  method 
of  slopping,  or  are  the  self-feeders  prac¬ 
tical  merely  as  a  labor-saving  device? 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  o.  H. 

The  self-feeder  has  long  since  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  It  not  only  serves 
as  a  labor-saving  device,  hut  it  introduces 
into  swine  feeding  operations  a  system 
of  feeding  that  insures  rapid  and  economi¬ 
cal  gains.  It  has  been  pointed  out  re¬ 
peatedly,  however,  in  these  columns  that 
the  free  choice  system  is  best  adapted  for 
growing  and  fattening  market  hogs,  and 
that  it  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  main¬ 
taining  the  breeding  herd,  nor  in  develop¬ 
ing  young  animals  intended  for  breeding 
purposes.  Brood  sows  nursing  pigs  can 
be  fed  advantageously  through  the  self- 
feeder,  inasmuch  as  it  insures  the  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  milk  and  enables  the 
young  i>igs  to  nibble  away  at  grain  mix¬ 
tures  at  an  even  earlier  age  than  would 
prevail  under  any  other  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  or  management. 

The  self-feeder  can  best  be  installed  for 
U6e  of  brood  sows  nursing  pigs  when  the 
youngsters  are  three  weeks  old.  Such 
materials  as  shelled  corn,  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  digester  tankage  and 
ground  barley  are  placed  in  separate 
compartments,  and  the  pigs  are  allowed 
to  choose  both  the  quantity  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  feeding  stuffs  that  their 
appetites  relish.  When  weaning  time 
approaches,  that  is.  when  the  pigs  are 
from  seven  to  nine  weeks  old,  the  brood 
sow  shoud  he  taken  out  of  the  lot.  placed 
in  a  dry  yard  and  all  grain  denied  her 
until  her  udders  are  dried  up  and  the 
milk  flow  has  ceased.  The  use  of  Alfalfa 
hay  and  water  provides  an  excellent  ra¬ 
tion  for  brood  sows  during  this  drying- 
tip  period. 

It  is  well  to  leave  the  weaned  pigs  on 
the  self-feeder  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  weaning,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  running  at  leisure  on  forage 
crops.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks* 
period  the  self-feeder  should  be  removed, 
the  amount  of  grain  gradually  reduced 
Until  the  youngsters  are  being  fed  about 
2 V'i  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for  each  TOO  lbs. 
of  live  weight.  We  have  found  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  limit  the  grain  ration  at  this 
time  simply  because  it  prompts  them  to 
consume  a  greater  amount  of  the  forage 
crops,  which  will  provide  growth  and 
gains  more  economically  than  any  grain 
ration  we  have  been  able  to  provide.  It 
is  true  that  the  pigs  will  fatten  more 
quickly  if  allowed  to  have  free  access  to 
the  self-feeders  as  well  as  the  forage 
crop  during  the  entire  growing  season; 
nit  they  are  inclined  to  put  on  too  much 
flesh  and  fail  to  develop  that  stretch  and 
frame  that  one  obtains  when  the  grain 
ration  is  restricted  and  the  amount  of 
forage  crop  harvested  increased.  We 
continue  this  restricted  grain  ration  un¬ 
til  the  pigs  weiglt  125  lbs.,  at  which  time 
the  self-feeders  are  reinstalled  and  the 
pigs  forced  to  market  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Care  must  be  exercised  to  place  the 
feeder  on  a  platform  or  cement  base,  so 
protected  that  filth  and  mud  holes  will 
pot  surround  it.  An  abundance  of  water 
and  liberal  amounts  of  mineral  matter, 
euch  as  is  provided  by  wood  ashes,  bone- 
meal,  ground  limestone  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  .should  he  available.  With  these 
conditions  complied  with  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  self-feeder  will  not  reduce 
the  labor  cost,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
of  100  lbs.  of  grain  will  be  considerably 
less  than  would  result  from  any  hand 
feeding  system  that  the  average  farmer 
is  capable  of  instituting.  Of  course,  the 
pigs  will  cat  extravagantly  when  the  self- 
feeders  are  first  installed,  but  the 
thoughtful  herdsman  gradually  brings  his 
pigs  up  to  full  feed  by  hand  feeding  pre¬ 
vious  to  installing  the  self-feeder,  and 
hence  does  not  involve  the  extravagance 
that  otherwise  would  obtain.  The  self- 
feeder  alone  is  not  a  device  that  will  solve 
all  of  the  swine  feeder’s  problems.  lie 
must  exercise  common  sense  methods 
both  in  the  selection  of  feeds  and  in  the 
general  care  of  the  herd  if  he  is  to  obtain 
the  most  rapid  gains  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  One  thing  is  sure,  pigs  having  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  self-feeder  when  the  hoppers 
are  full  of  grain  will  not  go  hungry,  and 
it  is  the  hungry  pig  that  usually  fails 
to  make  regular  and  economical  gains. 
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Market  Quotations 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  S,  1020 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quota¬ 
tions  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a  lower 
top  price  on  such  products  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  lower  general  market.  This 
does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and  eggs, 
which  are  more  thoroughly  standardized. 

MILK  TRICES 

New  York,  for  January,  $3.G9  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

The  market  is  somewhat  weaker,  with 
a  decline  of  5c  on  fresh  creamery,  and  a 


smaller  drop  on  storage.  City 

-made 

and 

packing  stock  are  very  dull. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

66 

@ 

67 

Good  to  Choice  . 

60 

@ 

65 

Lower  Grades . 

53 

@ 

58 

Storage,  best . 

64 

@ 

67 

Fair  to  good . 

53 

@ 

62 

City  made . 

45 

50 

Dairy,  best  . 

64 

@ 

65 

Common  to  good  . 

53 

@ 

62 

Packing  Stock . 

42 

@ 

47 

CHEESE 

Business  has  been  a  trifle  better,  but  is 
still  slow,  with  holders  quite  anxious  to 
clear  out  medium  grades. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32^9)  33 

Qood  to  choice .  30  @  32 

Skims,  best .  22  &  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  &  16 

EGGS 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  5  to  7c 
on  nearby  and  fresh  gathered.  Market  on 
lower  grades  is  in  poor  condition.  Storage 
stock  of  the  better  qualities  is  held  firmly. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  86  @  S7 

Medium  to  good .  78  @  85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  83  @  84 


Common  to  good. 


75  &  80 


Gathered,  best,  white .  84  @  85 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  75  @  81 

I, ower  grades .  50  (3  60 

Storage... .  40  ©  56 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  50  @16  25 

Ball .  7  00  @10  00 

Cows .  4  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 20  00  (a  24  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

riogs.... . 14  50  @15  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . . 18  00  @19  25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Receipts  moderately  large.  Demand  for 
fowls  is  strong ;  chickens  dull.  Sales  are 
reported  at :  Fowls.  2S  to  35c ;  chickens, 
28  to  33c ;  roosters,  22c ;  ducks,  40c ; 
geese,  32  to  30c;  guineas,  pair,  75  to  90c. 

PRESSED  TOTTLTBY 

As  is  usual  after  the  holidays,  consump¬ 
tive  demand  is  light,  but  speculation  in 
stock  suitable  for  storing  is  quite  active. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . .  50  @  52 

Fair  to  good .  44  @  49 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  47 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Broilers,  11] . .  35  @  46 

Fowls .  26  @  37 

Roosters .  23  @  24 

Ducks  . . . . . . .  34  @  41 

Geese . . .  30  @  36 

Squabs,  dot .  2  50  @12  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  30  @  31 

Com.  to  good .  22  @  29 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00  @12  00 

Pork,  heavy .  15  @  18 

Light .  19  @  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbl . 10  50  @12  00 

Pea .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  7  75  @  8  00 

Bed  Kidney . . . 13  00  @14  75 

White  Kidney . 14  00  @15  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75  @  9  00 

Lima,  Ollfornla . . .  14  25  @14  50 

FRUITS 

The  past  week  was  so  cold  that  fruit 
handling  was  decidedly  shortened.  Heavy 
damage  from  freezing  is  noted  in  many  of 
the  apples  offered,  especially  Western  box 
stock. 

Apples.  Winesap.'bbl .  4  00  @7  50 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00  @7  00 

York  Imperial .  4  00  @  8  00 

Wolf  River .  4  50  @6  50 

Greening . . . .  5  00  @10  00 

King .  4  50  @  9  .50 

Baldwin .  4  00  @8  00 

Common . 1  50  @  2  75 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl .  5  00  (a  10  4)0 

Sheldon,  bbl.... .  5  00  @10  00 

Klefler.  bbl  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Oranges,  box  . . .  5  00  @  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  60  &  ti  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  50  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt . . .  90  @  1  00 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  180  lbs, .  6  00  @  7  00 

Jersey.  165  lbs .  4  00  @6  00 

Maine,  180  lbs . . .  6  00  @7  00 

State.  180  lbs  .  6  00  @  6  50 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl  .  4  50  @  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  2  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Cabbage— ton .  75  00  @110  00 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  100  @  4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 4  00  <a  6  50 

String  Keans  bu  .  1  00  &  4  00 

Squash,  bbl, .  2  50  @  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100  @  2  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  150  «i  2  50 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  5  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @4  00 

Kadishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  5  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 13  00  @16  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  1  50 

Romaine,  bu .  150  @  2  5(1 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  40  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  4  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @1  50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  8  50  @4  50 


Garlic,  lb .  18  @  22 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4  00  @  7  00 

Peas.  bn.  bkt .  2  00  @  5  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 15  00  @20  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  36  00  @37  00 

No.  2 . 34  00  @35  00 

No.  3  ....• . *2  00  @33  00 

Shipping . 30  00  @3100 

Clover,  lixed . 29  00  @32  00 

3traw,  Rye . 18  00  @20  00 


so 

74 

to 

78 

35 

to 

40 

95 

SO 

to 

90 

to 

70 

to 

45 

45 

to 

48 

35 

to 

40 

to 
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to 

40 

45 

to 

48 

4 

to 

5 

30 

to 

00 

10 

to 

15 

5 

to 

7 

7 

to 

10 

FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


J  Yon  can  _  make  your  own  con- 
'  crete  feeding:  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 
save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

^Does  work  equal  to $300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  now. 

'  Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  475  ,  Nehawka 
Nebraska 


MOLINE 

BURNS  KEROSENE 

Cheapest,  safest  fuel.  One  gal.  lasts  hours.  Save 
feed;  avoid  constipation:  aid  digestion:  increase 
milk  production  with  healthful  water. 

MOLINETANKH  EATER 
Heavv.  rust  proof  boiler  iron.  No  rivets  under 
water.  Fits  any  tank.  Handy  valve  controls  heat 
required.  No  sparks,  smoke,  dust,  cinders.  Can¬ 
not  Llow  out.  Dependable  in  coldest  weather. 
MOLINE  pays  for  itself  quickly.  Lasts  years. 

Write  for  I- REE  literature  and  prices  on  Tank 
Heaters  an  1  Non-Freezing  Hog  Wnterers  today. 
MOLINE  TANK  HEATER  CO. 
MOLINE  ILL 


GRAIN. 

The  market  generally  is  dull,  except  on 
oats.  Prices  at  New  York  are  reported 
at:  Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern,  $3.25;  No. 
2,  red.  $2.(15 ;  corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  $1.72  ; 
oats,  No.  2.  white,  99c;  rve,  $2.02;  bar¬ 
ley,  $1.70. 

MILL  FEED. 

The  market  is  reported  dull  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  New  York  wholesale  igures :  City 
bran,  $49  ;  middlings,  $54  to  $59  ;  red  dog. 
$00 ;  rye  middlings,  $52 ;  hominy  feed, 
$08 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $79 ;  linseed  meal, 
$79. 

WOOL 

Trade  has  remained  dull.  Prices  re¬ 
ported  at  Boston  are :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine.  87  to  90c ; 
half  blood,  80  to  82c ;  three-eighths  blood. 
08  to  09c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing.  85c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
09  to  71c;  unwashed  delaine,  92  to  94c. 
New  Zealand  half  blood.  72  to  75c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  65  to  67c. 

COTTON  STATISTICS 

The  cotton  production  of  the  world  in 
1800  was  1.040.000  bales  of  500  lbs.  each. 
In  1850  it  had  only  a  little  more  than 
doubled.  In  1900  it  was  15.500,000  bales, 
and  in  1918,  20.000.000.  The  United 
States  and  India  are  the  two  great  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Twice  since  the  Civil 
War  the  production  of  India  was  near  or 
greater  than  that  of  this  country — in  1865 
and  1871.  The  percentage  of  the  world 
cotton  crop  consumed  in  this  country  in 
1 860  was  10;  in  1870.  14;  in  1880.' 16; 
in  1890^20;  in  1900.  23;  in  1910,  21;  in 
1918,  37.  The  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  the  principal  manufacturing  countries 
in  1918  is  given  as:  United  States,  33.- 
700.000  ;Groat  Britain,  57.000,000;  Ger¬ 
many.  11.000.000:  Russia.  8.000.000: 
France  and  India,  7,000,000;  Italy. 
5.000.000;  Austria,  4.000.000;  Spain, 
j  3.500.000;  Japan,  3,200,000;  Brazil, 
1.600.000;  Switzerland,  1,500,000;  China, 
1.480,000. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  ... 

Good  to  choice  .  74  to 

Cheese  .  35  to 

Eggs,  best  nearby . . 

Good  to  choice .  SO  to 

Lower  grades  .  05  to 

Fowls . 35  to 

Chickens  . 45  to 

Fresh  Ham . 35  to 

Pork  Loins  .  30  to 

Leg  of  Lamb .  30  to 

Roasting  Beef  . 45  to 

Potatoes,  lb .  4  to 

Apples,  doz . 30  to 

Lettuce,  head  .  10  to 

Cabbage,  lb .  5  to 

Onions,  lb .  7  to 


Poultry  Raisers 

Look  at  These  Low  Prices 

You  cannot  duplicate  these  high-grade  National  Incubators  and  Brooders 
at  anything  like  the  same  prices  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  not  “special 
.offers;  all  National  Farm  Tools  and  Equipment  may  be  had  at  corres¬ 
pondingly  low  prices,  made  possible  by  the  great  economies  of  our  short- 
cut  selling  plan.  Order  your  farm  and  poultry  supplies  via  the  money¬ 
saving  “Short-line  Route  from  Factory  to  Farm.” 

National  Junior  incubator 

The  National  Junior  is  a  fully  guaranteed,  cop¬ 
per  tank  hot  water  heated  incubator  at  a  start- 
ingly  low  price.  The  case  is  made  of  selected 
lumber,  thoroughly  insulated.  Double  glass  in 
door.  Tubular  tank  and  boiler  are  made  of  the 
best  cold  rolled  copper — will  never  rust  out. 

Automatic  thermostat  regulator  keeps  the  tem¬ 
perature  even.  The  leak-proof  lamp  has  sun- 
hinge  burner  and  metal  chimney.  Capacity,  60 
average-sized  hen  eggs.  A  good,  practical  in¬ 
cubator  and  fully  guaranteed. 

.  No.  FA- 17 — National  Junior  Incubator. 

Shipping  weight,  crated,  50  lbs.  Price,  $9.50. 

National 

Standard  incubator 

A  high-grade  hot- water  heating  system  incuba¬ 
tor  with  genuine  copper  tank.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  every  fertile  egg  when  operated  according 
to  directions.  Run  off  a  hatch  at  our  risk. 


No.  FA- 12— National  Standard  Incubator;  capacity, 
1 50  average-size  hen  e8gs.  Price  .  .  .  $19.65 
250-Egg  size,  $26.50.  400-Egg  size,  $34.75. 


Leak-proof 
lamp  with  sun- 
hinge  burner 
and  metal 
chimney. 


National  Outdoor  Brooder 

'This  Brooder  can  be  used  outdoors  or  indoors.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  wood  with  glass  window  for  sunshine.  The  floor 
is  built  off  the  ground  to  prevent  dampness.  A  felt  curtain 
divides  the  sun-!ighted  exercise  room.  Overhead  hot  air 
heating  system,  with  safety  lamp  and  automatic  regulator. 
No.  FA-28 — 130-Chick  Outdoor  Brooder.  Shipping  weight.  701b». 

Price,  $9.75.  200-Chick  size,  $12.00. 

You  will  save  time  by  ordering  brooder  with  incubator. 


Send  for  this  Catalog 

It  contains  333  money-saving  ideas.  Think  of  it — 333  ways  to  save  money 
on  gasoline  engines,  sawing  outfits,  feed  mills,  cream  separators,  tractors,  spray¬ 
ers,  farm  machinery  and  equipment  of  every  kind.  Every  article  is  backed  by 
our  broad  guarantee  of  full  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  to-day. 
Delay  means  loss  of  money  to  you. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense. 


take  no  risk. 

gas. 


You 

Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

J.  R.  W0THERSP00N 

244  N.  Front  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

«  TURNS 
"  EVERY  EGG 

>  j  Without  opening  Incubator 

V  Bkst  Construction 
I  e  1  Simplest  to  Operati 

60—100—150  and 
(/  200  Egg  Size* 

C/  W rite  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


INCUBATOR 

The  accepted  standard  machine  tbat  hatches 
the  highest  percentage  of  finest  chicks. 

Most  efficient  yet  simple 
method  of  heat,  moistureand 
ventilation  control.  Most 
cos  ly  to  build,  slightly  high¬ 
er  in  price,  but  cheapest  as 
judged  by  results.  If  you 
demand  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  will  choose  it.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Penn. 


George's  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  Good  Layers 

My  20  pullets  in  the  present  New  Jersey  con¬ 
test  have  averaged  25  eggs  per  head  for  the  first 
eight  weeks,  from  Nov.  1st  to  Dec.  2t>th.  Only 
one  pen  did  better  than  that.  The  average  of  all 
birds  was  15  eggs  each. 

My  10  pullets  in  the  Connecticut  contest  have 
averaged  20  eggs  each  for  the  same  time.  Only 
two  pens  did  better.  The  average  of  all  birds 
was  11  eggs  each.  My  birds  made  good  yearlv 
averages  in  the  Connecticut  contest  the  two 
preceding  years. 

The  price  of  baby  chicks  for  March  and  April 
is  $22  per  100,  if  ordered  now  (eggs  $12  per  100), 
closely  related  to  my  birds  in  the  contests. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  A  few  chicks  like 
these  will  pay  more  profit  than  many  times  their 
number  of  average  chicks.  Their  extra  hardiness 
more  than  pays  the  extra  cost  in  the  extra  num¬ 
ber  raised.  At  maturity  the  value  of  the  pullets 
for  profitable  egg  production  is  many  times  tbat 
of  average  pullets. 

I  do  not  s- 11  chicks  or  eggs  selected  from  anv 
particular  matings  at  any  price.  The  only  reser¬ 
vations  from  the  entire  stock  are  the  few  eggs  I 
use  for  my  own  pedigree  breeding  purposes,  for 
maintaining  the  best  quality  I  can  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  my  stock  as  an  entirety.  Every  lot 
of  chicks  sent  out  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
every  other  lot,  as  near  as  practicable. 

Eggs.  February  and  March,  $12  per  100; 
chicks,  March  and  April.  $22  per  100,  if  ordered 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  $2  per 
100.  balance  with  postage  a  week  before  ship¬ 
ment  by  Parcel  Post,  or  C.  O.  D.  bv  express. 
Circular  free.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R25,'  Sey¬ 
mour  Conn. 


SNAP 

Dr.  Peudhomme 


70  GOLDEN  BUFF 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  months  old,  laying, 
S3. 50  each.  Big  divi¬ 
dend  payers.  Kush 
order.  Need  Room. 

Thurmont.  Md. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Largest  importer  in  America  1916.  No  other  strain.  One 
ot  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United 
States  of  pedigreed  utility  poultry.  Watch  our  entry  in 
the  Advanced  Registry  Kgg  Laying  Contest  at  Cornell 
l  mversitv.  Book  your  orders  early  for  eggs  and  chicks. 
1*  ree circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  Pa  KM,  Ode***,N.Y. 


For  Sale— Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

E.  B.  THOMPSON  RINGLET.  These  cockerels  will  please 
any  one  wishing  to  ge»  good  Blood  in  their  stock. 
$5  each.  Pullets  $4  each.  Cash  with  order,  or  will 
send  0.  O.  I),  if  yon  prefer.  If  not  Satisfied  Money 
Refund,  $2.40,  CLIHTOR  R.  H0USEI,  R.  F.  0.  Na.  2,  Ring.ei/M.  J. 

I  Wantto  Buy  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ?t"dcV*« 

T  want  to  sell  pure  bred  bull  calves,  Pontiac-Korn- 
dyke  and  Kiog-Segis  strains.  Make  offers.  Clover 
and  alfalfa  Hay  wanted.  STARLIGHT  FARMS, 
Mongaup  Valley,  N.Y.  HORACE  V  BR0CE.  Proprietor 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS  from  heavy 
layers.  Big.  healthy  birds.  $S.  Belgian  Hares,  all 
ages;  4does  and  buck,  $10.  0.  A.  STEVE  XS,  Knasomvitle.  N.Y 

FOR  SALE-  I.ATIXO  PCI.r.ETS.  SO  Red  pallets,  weighing  Item 
5  to  6*5  ponn.ls,  $3  each.  Ten  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  po  lets 
$2.50  each.  Rose  amt  simrle  comb  Red  Cockerels,  $3  at,, '  $5. 

JOHN  C.  V.ANDEROEF,  Montgomery,  Neu:  York 

Rarntd  Rnet  PHI  I  FT<v  April  and  May  hatched.  Well 
Darreu  nOCK  "ULLCIO  developed,  farm  raised  birds 
at  reasonable  prices.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS.  Bax  494,  Warwick,  N.  T. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  boob  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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A  LETTER  from  a  well-known  dairyman  states  that  he  is 
averaging  6,000  lbs.  of  milk  annually  per  cow  with  the 
aid  of  International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  This  splendid 
record  was  secured  not  on  one  cow  alone,  but  on  40  cows.  Six 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  each  was  the  average  for  the  year.  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  this  dairyman  says,  I  have 
never  before  or  since  found  any  ration  to  equal  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.” 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

It’s  a  Guaranteed  Milk-Maker 

Thousands  of  dairymen  have  written  us  letters  like  the  above. 
We  might  make  many  claims  for  what  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  can  do  for  you,  but  what  it  has  done  for  others  is 
conclusive  proof  of  its  value.  If  you  wish  to  secure  two  extra 

quarts  of  milk  per  day  from  every  cow, 
if  you  wish  to  lower  the  cost  of  feeding,  if  you 
want  to  eliminate  guesswork  in  feeding,  then 
you  need  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 


Be  Fair  to  Yourself 

In  justice  to  your  own  interests,  you  should 
test  International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  trial  ton.  Prove  to  yourself 
its  milk-making  qualities,  and  make  a  profit 
while  doing  so.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 

Live  Salesmen  Wanted 


BIGGEST 
INGSNE 


Galloway’s  1920  Model 


All  Galloway  1920  Engines 
Equipped  with 
Webster  Magneto 


YETI 

Masterpiece  Quality  .Wholesale  Price 

The  1920  Galloway  Engines  are  a  bigger,  better  money 
value  than  ever.  The  features  that  have  made  Galloway 
Engines  famous  are  there  and  new  features  are  added  that 
make  the  Galloway  the  ideal  Farm  Engine.  Quality  is  our 
slogan  for  building  engines  in  1920  —  more  quality  than 
ever  before. 

You’ll  like  the  Galloway  Engine  because  it  is  built  right  The  prices 
will  interest  you  because  you  get  a  wholesale  manufacturers  pnce.  W,e 
manufacture  these  Engines  in  great  quantities  and  sell  them  DIKLGi. 
The  saving  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  And  we  guarantee  to  please  you. 
If  a  Galloway  Engine  doesn’t  give  complete  satisfaction  we  11  refund  your 
money  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 


The  Great  Features  of 
Galloway  Engine! 

Long  stroke,  heavy  weight,  large  diameter 
heavy  fly  wheels,  fuel  saving  governor,  ad¬ 
justable  valve  push  rod,  valves  in  the  head, 
large  water  pot,  heated  lubricator  tube,  large 
capacity  fuel  tank,  removable  sub-base,  crank 
shield,  magneto  ignition  —  all  these  features 
on  an  engine  that  actually  delivers  more  than 
its  rated  horse  power. 

Galloway  Engines  are  equipped  with  the 
famous  Webster  Oscillating  built-in  Mag¬ 
neto.  It  furnishes  a  steady,  hot  spark  for 
starting.  It  is  always  ready.  It  requires 
no  replacement  expense.  It  positively  makes 
the  engine  more  powerful  by  insuring  per¬ 


fect  combustion.  Galloway  Engines  give 
the  day  in  and  day  out  service  that  farmers 
demand. 

Write  Today  for  FREE 
Book  and  Low  Price 

Write  today  for  free  book  and  prices  of 
Galloway  Engines.  Don’t  pay  more  than  is 
necessary  for  a  high-class  farm  engine.  Get 
Galloway  prices  on  combination  outfits, 
pumping  outfits,  irrigation  plant  equipment, 
feed  grinder  outfits,  corn  sheller  outfits, 
wood  sawing  outfits,  power  washer  outfits. 
With  over  a  million  dollars  new  capital  we 
can  now  manufacture  and  make  quick  deliv- 
eries  as  never  before.  Shipped  from  points 
near  you  eaves  you  freight.  Write  today. 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

275  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

It  is  my  intention  to  build  the  first  unit 
of  a  multiple-unit  poultry-house  soon,  j 
perhaps  later  adding  one  or  more  other 
units.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I  wish 
to  learn  all  that  I  can  regarding  most 
suitable  construction — that  is,  building, 
shape  and  dimensions,  kind  of  floor,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  noste  and  roosts,  and  so  on. 

I  am  enclosing  a  sheet  from  a  mail  order 
louse  which  shows  such  a  house.  Does 
this  type  meet  with  your  approval  in 
every  particular?  As  I  recall,  I  have 
recently  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  win¬ 
dows  should  he  about  two  feet  from  floor, 
and  reach  almost  to  top  of  building,  and 
also  that  muslin  screens  are  not  so  popu¬ 
lar  as  they  once  were.  H.  v.  o. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Ya. 

The  general  construction  of  the  poul¬ 
try-house  illustrated  is  excellent,  though 
there  are  changes  in  detail  which  I  should 
make  for  myself.  I  should  wish  the  sash, 
either  single  or  double,  to  reach  from 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor  nearly  to  the 
plate,  this  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
direct  sunlight  to  strike  the  floor  as  far 
back  as  possible.  I  should  prefer  also 
to  have  the  narrow  muslin-covered  open¬ 
ings  replaced  by  one  or  two  windows  as 
described  above.  Muslin  does  not  admit 
sunlight  and.  when  covered  with  dust, 
admits  verv  little  air.  These  window’s 
may  he  fitted  with  V-shaped  hopper  sides, 
permitting  them  to  drop  hack  a  few 
inches  at  the  top  to  admit  air  over  them. 
In  warm  weather  they  should  he  entirely 
removed.  A  concrete  floor  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  satisfactory  ;  it  is  rat  proof,  in¬ 
destructible.  easily  cleaned  and.  if  pro¬ 
perly  constructed  and  underdrained,  dry. 
Perches  may  be  of  2x4-iueh  stuff,  narrow 
edge  up  and  with  corners  rounded.  If 
suspended  from  rafters  by  *4 -inch  rods 
they  will  afford  little  opportunity  for 
mites  to  hide  beneath  them  and  may  be 
easily  greased  once  or  twice  yearly.  This 
house  should  have  at  least  three  perches 
across  the  rear,  10  inches  or  more  apart. 
If  droppings  boards  are  used  they  should 
he  of  matched  stuff,  tight  and  smooth.  I 
don’t  like  them;  they  are  always  filthy 
and  a  breeding  place  for  red  mites.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  ;  Set  a  12-inch  hoard  on 
edge  about  one  foot  .ahead  of  the  front 
perch  and  on  the  flour,  then  permit  the 
droppings  to  fall  to  the  concrete  floor 
behind  this  board.  The  board  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  litter  from  being 
mixed  with  the  droppings.  Then  make  a 
substantial  frame  to  fit  over  the  space 
between  the  upper  edge  of  this,  hoard  and 
the  rear  wall.  Cover  this  frame  with 
wide  mesh  poultry  netting.  This  screen 
will  keep  the  fowls  out  of  the  droppings 
and  eggs  from  being  soiled.  Orange 
crates  make  good  nests.  Remove  the  bot¬ 
tom  slats  and  replace  them  tight  together 
for  the  nest  floor ;  remove  the  slats 
entirely  from  one  side,  this  side  to  go 
against  the  wall.  Cover  the  top  of.  the 
crate  with  the  slats  taken  from  the  sides. 
Nail  one  wide  slat  on  the  front  side,  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  corresponding  one  on 
the  rear ;  these  make  nests  of  good  di¬ 
mensions  into  which  the  hens  can  fly  from 
the  floor.  Two  screw-eyes  may  be  used 
to  suspend  these  nests  upon  the  nails 
driven  into  the  poultry -house  wall  ;  they 
may  then  be  easily  taken  down  for  clean¬ 
ing.  The  dirtiest  place  in  a  henhouse  is 
about  the  perches ;  no  place  for  nests  or 
any  other  contraptions  that  can  possibly 
be  dispensed  with.  For  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  use  large  galvanized  water  pails, 
set  into  orange  crates  to  keep  them  from 
being  tipped  over.  These  are  easily 
cleaned,  filled,  carried  and  drank  from ; 
two  pails  to  a  pen  are  enough.  Cut  out 
all  folderols,  having  nothing  in  the  pen 
that  can  be  dispensed  with;  not  even  a 
rooster,  except  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  The  more  severely  simple  the  con¬ 
struction  and  furnishing  of  your  poultry 
house,  the  less  the  labor  involved  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  occupants  and  the  more  easily 
it  can  be  kept  liee  and  mite  free  and  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  M.  B.  D. 


A  White  Leghorn  Nurse 

I  read  with  interest  your  little  item 
about  the  Leghorn  hen  that  “set.”  I  have 
a  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hen  that 
heats  that  by  a  long  shot.  She  was  in¬ 
cubator  hatched  in  March,  1018,  from  a 
heavy  laying  strain.  In  March,  1010, 
she  showed  a  broody  inclination,  and  as  I 
had  some  eggs  in  an  incubator,  she  was 
given  some  of  these  eggs.  When  they 
hatched  she  was  given  in  addition  some  of 
the  incubator  chickens,  so  that  she  had 
about  20  in  all.  She  raised  every  one  of 
them.  Later  in  the  season,  in  July,  she 
set  again,  and  was  given  eight  or  10  eggs. 
When  these  hatched  she  was  again  given 
some  incubator  chickens,  so  that  she  had 
about  10  or  20  altogether.  Not  content 
with  this  she  adopted  five  that  another 
hen  had  deserted,  and.  with  the  exception 
of  two  that  were  hatched  weak,  she  raised 
all  of  them.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
it,  and  the  lieu  is  a  purebred  S.  C.  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  when  not  broody  she  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  layer.  In  addition  to  all  this,  she 
has  the  standard  type  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  the  ordinary  utility  Leghorn. 

New  J ersey.  Johannes  g.  vos. 

R.  n._y. — Here  is  a  sure  case  of  “hand¬ 
some  is  that  handsome  does.”  They  could 
not  breed  or  feed  the  maternal  instinct 
out  of  that  Leghorn.  Something  led  her 
back  to  the  habits  of  the  old  jungle  fowl. 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
K emulator.  Prices 

‘  *19.75  to  *34.75 

LIBERTY  -  MARVEL 
Oil  Burner  jrq* 

Prices  $16.50 
to  $23.50 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 


Blue 
blame  1 
Smokeless 
|  Perfect 
Automatic 
[  Peculation. 

INTERCONVERTIBLE 

1  Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  convert- 
led  into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  imro-J 
j  ducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 

I  Ask  for  particulars.  Price.  S10.50| 

*  *1  .  8ftO  Chestnut  St. 

Liberty  btoveLo.  iHiiindeipiiiu.rn.j 


Great  Educational  Program 

The  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  State 
Colleges  will  be  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show  January  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  1920.  with  all  the  ability  at  their 
command.  Feeding,  care,  electric  light¬ 
ing,  housing,  motion  picture  and  lecturers 
of  renown.  The  greatest  educational  pro¬ 
gram  ever  undertaken ;  a  regular  short 
course  in  poultry  every  day.  I .ectures  on 
bees  and  furs,  besides  the  greatest  exhibit 
Hie  world  has  ever  seen  of  high-class  ex¬ 
hibition  birds,  great  layers,  pigeons  and 
pet  stock.  Wonderful  collection  of  rare 
birds,  great  display  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  feeds,  etc.  Be  sure  and  visit 
this  world-renown  show.  Lectures  every 
afternoon  and  evening  are  free  to  those 
attending  the  show.  Make  it  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend.  The  Government  and 
State  exhibits  will  he  the  greatest  ever 
presented  to  the  public. — Adv. 


flore  Light— More  Eggs 

'N  ARTIFICIAL  Ight  for  hen  houses  in- 


ln  iij 


Artificial  r?ht  for  hen  houses  in- 

.  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A -I 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 


31ft  W*s»  46th  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y 


SOFT-HEAT 


T~ - 

Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Years. 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 

good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee. 

Porter  Soil-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  air  anti  water.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.  Centerhoat  plan, round 
nct.eiooiturn  somi-automaticnuy  witn- 
out  removing  trav.—savea  time  and 

money,  simple,  Sate,  Sure.  Express  Prepaid. 
Write  for  Big  New  Free  Book. 


|QC5  Buys  140-Egg 
Champion 


V 

lu  Belle  City  Incubator 

Ilot -Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double"  Users 

Walla  Fibre  Board,  Self-Hegnlatod.  With  S7.55  .  ,  q  -r. 

Hot- Water  140  •  Chick  Brooder  — both  only  410. OU 

.Freight  Prepaid  iS?kieJ 

t  Sr.  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
J  My  Special  Offers  provido  ways  to 
icarn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
write  for  book, "Hatching  Facts." 
____  Free  and  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan.  Pre9. 

I  Belle  City  fncubetor  Co..  Box  48  .  Racine.  Wis. 


IAKE.HENS  LAY 

feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
es  that  of  grain.  Biggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
arous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
fits  larger. 

ANN’S  MODEL  Bone  Cutter 

ts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
itle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
N.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15.  Milford,  Mass. 


a1  ISO  chick/**?*11 


u  ’  C- _ 

,  Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
J  iron;  triple  walls. cop¬ 
per  tank, nursery  .egg  teeter, ther- 
Tiometer.  30  day*'  trial— money  back  . 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  F  BET  catalog.' - - - 

IroncladMHicubatorjCo^Boj^OMJacinoJA/js. 


II 


kVd  Braodet' 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid  | 

IJ  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls,  , 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
1 180  Lgg  incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
EE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
tYo  ■  - - 


FREE  ' _ _  ..  _ 

for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (g) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.-1 


hickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

un  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head.  limber  neck,  etc, 
dealers  orpostpaid7Dets.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 

EO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKF.  R 


_  _ _ QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for .high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  weSk  after  Mdrch  1st.  Helpful  chick  book- 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  N.J. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


COCKERELS— EGGS— CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS (Barron).  Result  of  pix  years  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and  heavy 
production  of  large  white  eggs.  Males,  with  pedi¬ 
grees,  200  up  to  284,  ®5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  C.  BL.IGH,\Vest  Willington,  Conn- 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  a  pen  of  ten  pnllets  that  laid  2555  eggs  in  one 
year.  Pedigreed  cockerels  from  live  of  the  best  of 
these  pens  with  records  of  247,  278,  285,  294  ami  303 

eggs.  •’  Tht  Orchards”  Poullry  Dent..  South  Hadley,  Mass 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  of  selected  birds;  the  big,  husky  kind, 
bred  from  high-producing  parents.  Price,  $5  each. 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Just  Imported  -Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  matings 
this  year.  Big  birds  with  higheSt  pedigrees— 280-288 
eggs.  Our  Second  importation.  Baby  chicks,  batch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Choice  cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  EWINC.  Atlantic.  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  for  Sale 

fn>m  trapnested  In  ns,  lteeords  and  prices  as  follows: 
180-200,  $4  ;  200-210,  $S  ;  210-220,  $«  :  220-244,  $7.  No  male 
u.eit  whose  dam  laid  less  than  218.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  VALLEY  EGO  FARM.  Little  Valley,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE.  Ancona  Cockerel*, Grandsons  of  World’*  Champion  An¬ 
cona  hen.  Price,  $5.  Maplo  Shade  Farm,  Ed  Hollenbeck,  Breesport,  N  Y. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  H  ares.Oavios,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 

low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

200-Egg  Strain  White  Rocks 

Bar.  Rocks,  $24.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $22.  Leg  S.  C.  W  .  $22 
for  Jan.  aud  Feb.  delivery.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEE  FARM.Tellord.  Pa 

For  Sale-30  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

May  Hatched.  Well  grown  and  some  laying.  $2.50  Each. 

E.  O.  HOWELL,  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J_ 

Butt  Orpington  Cockerels 

strain.  -  Odituia  Farm,  Stanley,  New  York 

POIt  SALE— 100  9-mos.-old  free  range  Barred  Rock  Pul- 
r  lets.  -  Mrs.  H.  O.  YARROW,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Customers  for  Hatching  Eggs  from  600  selected 
White  Leghorn  breeders.  WM.  SEIDEL.  Stnwberry  Ridge,  p,. 

“  COLLEGE  QUEEN  ”KSSSs 

Other  individual  records  of  281,  270  ,  265,  247,  and 
others  of  200  and  over,  made  by  Knight's  Bine  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain.  Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeding  cockerels  for 

■ale.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  1 

TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  n..«l.i: 

ALPHA  If  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlxvllle,  I*».  DUCKIIflgS 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  Wyaii- 
dottes.  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Shepard  Anconas.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  It.  I.  lieds.  First  hatch  July 
1st,  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  g^fMeVrom  S 

mported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apolaehin,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets.  Martin’s  Itcgal-Dorcas 
™  Strain.  Vigorous,  well  matured,  farm  raised  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  «.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  \.y. 

^REGADDoiubvs1  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  n-om 

250-egg  stock  at  $5  each.  II.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

1 00  Bar.  P.  Rock  &  W.  &  Col.  Wyandottes  XSSSSS 

of  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER.  Linidale.  p. 

White  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Satisfaction 
!»  guaranteed.  $5.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  L  Reds,  both  combs,  W- 
Wyaudottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Ri»trN<l«  Poullry  F«nn,  Sox  165,  Ri*«rd>|p,  N  J. 

“BAB  Y  Chlx”  i 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank.  THE  SPENCER  IIATCIIEKY,  Speneei-,  Ohio 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels  | 

Raised  from  BKEIi-TO-I.a Y,  BLUE  KllllloN  tVINNKItS  at  the  ; 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red  1 

husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  For  $4  and  $5  each! 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa.  \ 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  != 

Vlbort  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Cocker-  ’ 
els,  $5  aud  $10.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Crakyvii.lk,  New  York  ; 

6  P  p  I  R  Oflc  30  years  selection  for  lay-  ! 

v  ■  •»  ■  1  ■  ii  cUe  tug  aud  exhibition.  Uuder- 

hill  strain  cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A  few  select  1 

ed  Toulouse  ganders.  MAPLE  FARM,  Cross  wicks,  N.  J.  j 

S. C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  coTk^'s^mT  | 

$1  to  #5.  Eggs  in  season.  1).  L.  DITTO,  Brandenburg,  ky  * 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  c 

Hatching  eggs.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  contest.  \ 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.  £ 

Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

Cross  between  Park’s  Heavy  Laying  Strain  and  the 
famous  "Aristocrats.”  May  and  June  hatched.  n 
Light  or  dark,  88  to  $10,  Write  for  particulars. 

Donald  Keyes  -  Rush,  New  York  ° 

231-EGG-Flock  Average  l 

Unofficial  record.  11  daughters  "  Knight  Eggetr  a 

bred  by  Knight  same  year  ”  College  Queen  ”  (308 
egg^ Storrs),  Cockerels  his  blood.  810  each. 

H.  O.  Mann  -  Natick,  Mass. 

- — - - - - — —  ti 

In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
'fljtng  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given t 

It  is  held -at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul- 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  the-a  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  2,  1920: 


BOCKS 


BARRED 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . . . . . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  K.  I . . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Frau  cals,  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  BOCKS 

\V.  H.  Bassett.'Conn . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

S-  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  ss . 

Cbickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . . . . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F  Sulnvan,  Conn . 

Herbert.  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  _ 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 


Week 

31 

20 

6 

29 

34 

34 

5 

13 

17 

18 
11 


30 

14 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE8 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen, Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting.  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn. . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 


G.  McLean,  Conn 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . .  . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Klrkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter, N.J . 


Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn. 


H  S.  Ells,  N.  J. 


N.J... 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  Ringlets  direct,  either  light  or  dark. 
Breeding  ami  exhibition  cockerels  a  specialty 
Choice  breeders  guaranteed  7  lbs.,  $7.50  and  $10 
IVih  Inhibition  quality  up  to  standard  weight, 
$15,  and  $£5  each 

According  to  Type  and  Barring 

Parke’s i  StmhiApril  hatched  at  ss,  S7  so  and  s  I  O  each. 
Order  direct  from  Ad.  as  1  guarantee  if  not  satisfactory, 
will  refund  your  money.  J’ 

I.  II.  BACOUN  Sergeantsville,  N,  J, 


Frank  Dubois,  Mass. 


Theusen,  Conn. 


N.  Y. 


l.  N.  Y . 

;ry  Farm,  I 
N.  Y . 


12 


31 


21 

25 

10 

17 

25 

28 

28 

24 


32 


86 

33 

6 

41 

29 

22 

33 

10 

14 

6 

21 

10 

19 


24 


Total 

206 

111 

28 

138 

180 

177 

11 

39 

166 

185 

28 


44 

1 

41 

134 

145 

134 


148 


221 
I  9 
144 
76 
218 
172 
238 
163 


291 


205 

240 

81 

396 

2«4 

140 

293 

58 

bO 

81 

135 

119 

104 

4 


259 


52 


Total.. 


16 

40 

5 

63 

32 

110 

11 

23 

11 

165 

24 

234 

33 

249 

5 

123 

21 

249 

19 

139 

10 

119 

13 

63 

26 

114 

75 

23 

225 

13 

126 

3 

125 

9 

116 

16 

171 

20 

60 

11 

138 

10 

170 

15 

100 

23 

13 

42 

22 

138 

24 

124 

.  , 

61 

27 

22 

148 

21 

166 

14 

195 

18 

163 

18 

103 

10 

91 

27 

290 

24 

104 

12 

88 

10 

172 

8 

96 

8 

37 

7 

124 

7 

32 

13 

88 

20 

82 

20 

298 

.. 

18 

4 

22 

4 

1  *t 

30 

|.u 

3 

i  -  A 

3 

2 

31 

4 

27 

1525 

12097 

Pullets  With  Colds 

What  ails  my  pullets?  They 

tld  look  itl  I  lie  ninlr  of  health  Imi 
:  them 


appear 


have  a  kind  of  snuffle  or  hic- 
ugh.  I  have  a  fine  house  for  them ; 
ey  have  the  run  of  a  small  garden  on 
'od  days.  They  were  raised  in  the  Colin¬ 
s’’  ;  I  bought  them  the  first  of  October 
id  brought  them  to  town.  D.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

Newly  housed  pullets  are  apt  to  eon 
tots  ‘‘colds,”  marked  by  sneezing,  snuf- 
s.  etc.  Care  should  be  taken  that  these 
eolds  do  not  develop  into  more  serious  af¬ 
fections  by  guard' ng  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  Hock  of  roupy  or  otherwise 
diseased  birds  from  outside ;  by  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  air  through 
adequate  ventilation;  by  cleanliness  of 
quarters,  utensils  used,  etc.,  aud  by  gen¬ 
erally  healthful  living  conditions. 

M.  B.  D. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


from 


PARK  &  TILFORD’S 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


'Y’HE  poultrymen  today  demand  S. 

C.  W.  Leghorns  that  combine  equal¬ 
ly,  good  egg  production  with  beauty 
and  uniformity. 

Our  Laurelton  Strain  combines  all  these 
qualities. 

Females  : 

Selected  for  size  and  big  combs,  but 
true  to  Leghorn  type.  Both  our  1 920 
breeders  and  their  ancestors  had  high 
average  flock  production. 

Males  : 

Pure  white  birds,  good  combs  and  low 
tails. 


Our  main  object  is  to  produce  large, 
white  marketable  eggs  for  Park  & 
Tilford  Stores  in  New  York ■  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  carcass  when 
egg  production  has  ceased. 

Make  us  a  visit  and  judge  for  yourself. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  in 
placing  vour  orders  several  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance,  you  may  select  your  date  of 
shipment.  W rite  today  for  prices,  etc. 


LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


THE 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World  s  Best.  Self-Replating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof 
chicks  at  °  V7- —  _  — 


Broods 
a  poor 


v  j  ,.xTErofit-  You  cannot  afford  to  own  »  uuur 
brooder.  OL  R  GUARANTEE:— We  refund  money  and 

w1^  rCh;arges  an,y  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
v\  rite  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Cockerels,  Baby 

Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I, 
Reds,  B.  P.  Hocks,  W. 
Wyandottes.  Farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  wdl  multiply 
your  poultry  i  rolits.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“’Naff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  are  sold  to  March  13 
CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Kggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150.000  baby 
chicks  for  1920.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  ir  given  have  a  chance.  My  book 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  ail  410 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleaiant  Valley,  N.  Y 


Co  ckerels -Baby  Chicks 

8ARR0N'S  White  Leghorns  that  have  been  trapnested  and 
pedigreed  for  many  years  for  increased  egg  production. 
Cockerels  bred  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  from 
200  to  268,  individually  pedigreed.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  baby  chicks  to  be  delivered  after  April  1st  • 
can  furnish  about  600  each  week.  Why  buv  chicks  from 
common  Leghorns  when  we  will  furnish  you  chicks  from 
carefully  selected  trapnested  birds  at  tike  same  price  I 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


STONE’S  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

anSiF  fl£k 


COCK¬ 

ERELS 


100  S.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND  COCKS 

tor  immediate  shipment.  S3  50  up.  Barron 
pu.ne  bre,(1  from  heavy  layers.  Also  BABY 
c-  m-  T  bnlua  orders  booked  now.  ( ’ar.alogue  f  ree 

M.  Longenecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


2289 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN  VIVEllrai3I, 

kviite  for  mating  list  aud  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GKEENBALE  EARMS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

HOEHN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  fe0u? 

booklet  of  our  288  egg  strain.  HOEHN  POULTRY  FARM. 

KS  Dikcman  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.  J. 


Wh  i  te  L  eg  horn  Pulle  ts  LToitgsbro“! 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Prof.  KRUM  of  CORNELL 

awarded  Leghorn  pullets  of  Pedigree  Poultry  Farm. 
Firet  prize  in  heavy  laying,  utility  class  at  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  BABY  CHICKS.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders.  Circular  free.  Cockerels. 

SAM  H.  KOSLIN  -  New  City,  N.Y. 


Wanted— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  bund- 

red  lots.  •  Box  877,  Providence,  R.  I# 


TOULOUSE  C3-EESE** 

RrsJZrtfzv  srsvag 


For  SalerrdenHoir01  B-ODZe  H  Walt  on,  N^  v'. 


HatchingEggs-BabyChicks 

From  a  prolific,  vigorous  strain  of  S.  0.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  that  are  making  good  on  my  own  plant  and 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  my  customers  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Over  one 
hundred  choice  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  S5 
to  810  each,  Hatching  eggs,  810  to  813  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ninety  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Baby 
chicks  $33  to  $30  per  hundred.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Sale  of 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  $8.50-$5-$to  each.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Eggs— Chicks— Pullets 

for  1920.  Several  Differentbreeds.  Get  your  orders  in 
early.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

HEWITT'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  55, Sergeantsville.  N.J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

from  our  Tom  Barron-200-egg  st  >  ain.  Breeders  certified  bv 
Cornell  experts.  Our  stock  utility  bred  on  free  rang  .  per¬ 
fectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise,  especially  adapted  to  lav  un¬ 
der  lights.  making  themost  profit  able  layers.  13th  season. 
Delivery  guaranteed  by  P.  1*.  Booking  orders  now.  Send 
for  circular.  HARRY  L.  HAMILTON.  HamiU.n  Firm  Huntington.  N.Y. 


IV!.  B.  T  urkeys  For  Sale 

*10.  Trio,  Not  Related.  *33.  C,  0.  mm  B R.  Ludlow tl’l  1.^51.’ 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  *•  Goldbank  ”  srenin 
Large  Frame  aud  Bone.  “■  - . ---  strain. 


ill..  IDA  Cltl’llRLEY,  Dr.p«r,avil 


FOR 

SALE 

Enormous  Bone  anil  Frame  “Ennui  to  ti,.  • 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  "  The  Locusts,"  Brockwrt,  Mew  York 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

ilS  RotlO  Anil  _ 1  *  .. 


Handsome  Mounted  Peacock  and  Wild  Tom 

$25  each.  -  Bertha  M.  Tyson,  Kisi.sg  Sun,  Maryland 

pi] re  BRED  White  Holland 


for  sale.  Fine  Strain.  K. 


TURKEY  TDM8 
HINSHELW00D,  Foolish  town,  N.  J. 


CORNELL  I  acrlinrn  Onolrorolo  for  8&1©  at  ?10  ouch, 

CERTIFIED  Legnorn  OOCKSTGIS  Highest  established 

standard  of  quality.  SKIN.NEU  POULTRY  Fill!!,  Greeue,  .N.Y. 


White  Holland  Toms  F~ T SEwE*ivy8wlcgBT?*fX0°* 

sale  Selected  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY  TOMS 

Early  matured ;  free  from  Disease.-  from  unrelated 
Stock;  satis  Diction  guaranteed.  Price.  815,  830, 
835  each.  Mr.  A.  H.  M  E  I  E  R,  The  Walker 
Farms,  Coxsackie,  New  York 

f-'  LEGHOR  N  CHICKS  from  select¬ 
ed  heavy-laying  breeders.  Prices  for  chicks  readv  for 
delivery  Feb.  IS.  per  hundred-**,  Mareh  11-**,  M 
2.)-$LS;  May  1. -$!.»■  SAMEKL  NIECE  .V  SO.\,  Stockton,  N.J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

White  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks  Anconas  and  other 
breens  Baby  Chicks,  $18  a  hundred.  Guaranteed 
sate  celivetw.  Order  now  for  spring  deliver,-. 

Hewitt  s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55.  Seroeantsville.N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

|S<ti«NnHDlJncLEGH0RNS'  BflRRED  PLYM0UTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
INLAND  KtuS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery  Place  orders 

Pn'ilT  TR' t«elivf,rii»  PARADISE 

1.  OL  LI  KY  1  ARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Peuua, 


W 


1XE»oLKe’,*OKN~'aJinS  yearlings-  Barron-Wy- 
kotf— $..  Ll  Briton  Farm,  Darlington,  Maryland 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  few  weeks  back  I  had  a  letter  from 

- & - in  regard  to  roofing  material, 

and  told  them  I  used  it,  as  1  saw  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  R.  IV. -Y.  at  that  time 
and  was  going  to  use  more  roofing,  and 
wondered  why  they  did  not  still  carry  an 
ad.  in  this  paper,  as  it  was  the  only  farm 
paper  I  knew  of  that  protected  its  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  as  well.  They 
wrote  me,  inquiring  as  to  its  circulation 
in  my  neighborhood.  I  told  them,  nearly 
every  farmer  in  this  locality  took  it. 
They  replied  they  would  start  using  it 
again,  so  I  shall  expect  to  see  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  back  where  it  belongs, 'ovith 
my  endorsement  of  their  roofing. 

New  J ersey.  W.  s.  c. 

W.  S.  C.  is  a  very  efficient  advertising 
solicitor  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  .to  say  the. 
least.  But  the  advertising  order  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  incidental  to  the  policy  of  the 
paper  during  the  present  management, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  long  before,  of 
accepting  advertising  of  only  meritorious 
goods,  backed  by  responsible  and  fair 
dealing  houses.  Our  standard  in  con¬ 
sidering  advertising  submitted  is :  Would 
we  patronize  the  advertisement  ourselves 
if  so  situated  that  we  could  use  the  ar¬ 
ticle  offered  the  public?  If  our  answer 
is  “yes,”  the  advertisement  is  accepted; 
if  “no,”  the  advertisement  is  rejected.  Our 
chief  concern  is  the  welfare  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  but  the  policy  relieves  the  legiti¬ 
mate  advertiser  from  meeting  spurious 
and  dishonest  competition.  We  shall 
earnestly  strive  to  merit  the  unstinted 
confidence  as  expressed  by  W.  S.  C.,  and 
which  we  have  reasons  to  believe  is  shared 
by  now  more  than  170,000  subscribers. 

I  wrote  II.  L.  Barber  &  Co.  trout  fish¬ 
ing  was  very  good,  but  suckers  were  not 
biting  well  in  the  .State  of  Washington, 
as  We  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  offer  best 
wishes  for  your  paper.  E.  L. 

Washington. 

The  above  is  an  appropriate  reply  to 
the  solicitation  of  II.  L.  Barber  &  Co., 
Chicago,  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of 
the.  Consumers’  Stores  Company.  If  the 
public  generally  could  only  be  brought  to 
see  these  in  their  true  light,  stockbrokers 
of  Barber’s  type  and  promoters  of  worth¬ 
less  stocks  as  a  whole  would  go  hungry, 
or  would  adopt  some  legitimate  means  of 
livelihood. 

I  am  enclosing  several  telegrams  and 
letters  from  the  United  Produce  Company, 
by  which  you  will  see  they  “stung”  us. 
On  September  3  and  G  I  shipped  them 
two  cars  of  peppers  as  requested  by 
them.  On  September  8  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  stating  that  part  of  the  first  car  ar¬ 
rived  in  bad  condition  and  that  they 
would  sell  the  bad  lot.  which  was  08  bbls., 
at  our  account,  but  the  bill  of  September 
G  you  will  see  they  deducted  25c  per  bbl. 
on  the  rest  of  the  car,  or  124  bbls.  of  fin¬ 
ger  or  long  hots.  The  peppers  were  only 
three  days  on  the  road,  and  Weather  was 
very  cool,  and  they  should  have  refused 
the  car  if  they  were  bad.  The  second  car 
was  shipped  as  requested  on  September 
G.  It  contained  245  bbls.  and  one  crate  of 
bull-nose  peppers.  They  wrote  me  on 
September  0  that  they  did  not  order  this 
car,  but  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
copy  of  the  original  telegram.  I  shipped 
according  to  their  instructions.  All  these 
peppers  were  sold  f.  o.  b.  Vineland,  but 
as  you  will  see,  they  deducted  freight  in 
both  cases.  The  last  was  bargained  for 
82  and  they  sent  about  93c  per  bbl.  We 
should  have  received  $1,014  for  both  cars, 
but  as  you  will  see,  we  received  only 
$629.80,  or  $385  short.  J.  J.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

The  written  record  in  the  case  confirms 
the  above  statement  of  the  manager  of 
West  Vineland  Farmers’  Association.  We 
have  appealed  to  the  United  Produce 
Company  of  Pittsburg  for  justice  for  these 
farmers,  but  our  letters  have  been  ig¬ 
nored.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the 
United  Produce  Company  had  acted  in  good 
faith  in  the  transaction  the  company 
would  have  been  glad  to  present  their  side 
of  the  case.  By  silence  the  concern  vir¬ 
tually  admits  the  charges.  The  produce 
was  not  shipped  on  consignment,  but  sold 
at  a  price  mutually  agreed  upon.  With 
cool  weather  and  prompt  delivery  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  produce  ar¬ 
rived  in  bad  condition,  as  is  claimed.  It 
has  been  reported  to  the  AVest  Vineland 
Association  that  the  peppers  were  left  on 
the  track  a  week  without  unloading  be¬ 


cause  of  poor  market.  The  only  pretext 
of  an  excuse  for  the  attitude  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Produce  Company  is  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  ship  in  refrigerator  cars. 
But  the  producer  always  gets  the  small 
end  of  the  deal  when  he  entrusts  his  ship¬ 
ments  to  irresponsible  houses,  such  as  the 
United  Produce  Company.  The  only  safe¬ 
ty  is  to  look  up  the  reputation  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  houses  soliciting  produce  before 
shipment  is  made. 

The  Ford  Joke  Book  fake  scheme  is  ap¬ 
pearing  again  in  some  farm  papers 
over  the  name  of  Pike  Publishing  Com' 
pany.  Norwalk,  Conn.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  is  innocent  enough  on  the  face  of  it, 
but  the  real  purpose  of  the  advertising  is 
to  distribute  a  catalogue  of  all  sorts  of 
cheap,  trashy  goods,  including  magic  se¬ 
crets,  fortune-telling,  etc.  AVe  repeat  the 
warning  so  that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  get  caught  on  the  fake  advertising. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
pamphlet?  I  thing  it  is  some. more  sucker 
bait.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  let 
your  people  know  through  the  old  reliable 
R.  N.-Y.,  the  best  farm  paper  printed. 

"New  York.  w.  h.  m. 

The  circular  enclosed  of  “Factory  Dis¬ 
tributors,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  stock 
on  the  old  Bidwell  scheme  of  offering 
stockholders- 40  per  cent  discount  on  tires. 
“Sucker  bait”  is  the  proper  term  to  de¬ 
scribe  such  a  stock  offering. 

I  pay  my  hired  man  one  dollar  a  month 
extra,  provided  he  reads  The  R.  N.  Y. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  G. 

This  friend  estimates  the  value  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  at  $12  a  year  in  more  intelligent 
service  of  his  hired  man.  Aside  from  the 
estimate  in  money,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
practical  compliments  we  have  yet  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  paper. 

< 

I  enclose  a  dollar,  for  which  extend  my 
subscription  from  next  May,  when  it  will 
expire.  My  entire  farming  is  done  in 
reading  your  interesting  paper.  I  wish 
vour  farmer  readers  who  have  parcel  post 
articles  of  food  to  sell  would  advertise 
more.  Last  year  we  bought  some  splen¬ 
did  apple  butter  from  them  among  other 
things.  G-  B.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

AA’e  have  been  quite  surprised  ourselves 
to  see  how  many  city  people  are  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Good  roads  and  the  automobile  have 
taken  city  people  to  the  country,  and  this 
may  have  created  a  desire  to  kuow  more 
about  farm  interests,  and,  of  course,  the 
natural  thing  would  be  to  come  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  it.  Another  reason  is  that 
our  farm  friends  see  the  good  in  getting 
the  right  kind  of  farm  information  to  city 
people,  and  often  induce  their  city  friends 
to  take  the  paper.  Like  Barkis,  we  are 
willing  when  anyone  has  the  goods  to 
sell.  We  keep  the  Exchange  open  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  grandest 
thing  ever  undertaken  by  a  farm  paper. 

Massachusetts.  h.  e.  bobbins. 

Many  people  ask  why  we  devote  so  much 
time  and  expense  to  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Others  ask  how  is  it  that  we  can  afford  to 
do  so.  It  is  work  that  requires  the  ut¬ 
most  care  and  a  very  wide  line  of  infor¬ 
mation.  If  conducted  on  any  other  than 
strictly  conscientious  lines  of  service,  it 
could  not  be  successful.  No  pretense 
would  go  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  AA  hen 
the  writer  was  a  hired  man  on  New  York 
farms  he  was  sensitive  to  that  form 
of  personal  direction  that  was  known  at 
the  time  as  being  “bossed. To  avoid  the 
close  supervision  in  details  he  took  the 
initiative  to  do  the  things  that  needed  to 
be  done,  and  he  found  that  such  service 
was  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  the 
owner  of  the  farm  and  his  family.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  simply  an  extension  of 
that  policy.  The  hired  man  who  avoided 
a  job  that  he  knew  should  be  done,  because 
it  was  difficult,  or  even  dangerous,  would 
never  command  the  full  confidence  of  his 
employer.  lie  would  necessarily  be 
“bossed.”  AA’e  conduct  this  department 
because  we  believe  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  farmer  needs  the  service,  and, 
that  being  true,  the  work  or  the  cost 
makes  no  difference.  Some  will  say  that 
the  hired  man  was  looking  for  praise  more 
than  a  desire  to  avoid  being  “bossed”  or 
to  serve.  It  may  be  so.  AA’ho  can  fathom 
all  the  motives  of  a  human  mind,  and  so 
long  as  this  department  serves  our  friends 
it  justifies  any  work  or  expense  we  can 
put  into  it. 


The  Greatest  Combination 


WHEN  tke  full  meaning  of  tkis  “Z”  message  is  realised 
- — mighty  fev?  farmers  in  America  will  fail  to  at  once 
call  on  the  nearest  "Z”  engine  dealer.  5  This  example  of 
master  engine-building  must  be  seen.  5  Type  and  pictures 
can  but  suggest  this  Oalue  establishing  achievement  5  By 
adding  this  one  possible  betterment — Bosch  high  tension, 
oscillating  magneto — we  complete  a  rare  engine  service,  fullj} 
maintained  by  erder  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  e\>ery  “Z”  engine  dealer — for  all  Z  engine 

owners.  5  Prices — 1/4  H.  P.  $75.00—3  R  P.  $125.00 
—6  R  P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 


Make  More  Money 

in  High-Priced  Crops 

Stump  land  Is  too  expensive  for  any 
farmer  to  own.  Clear  your  land  with  a 

HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller 

Write  for  catalog  and  special 
!  Introductory  price.  8-yeur 
guarantee — 30duya’ free  trial. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
93028th  St. 

Centerville,  low* 


ENGINES 210  MH-p- 

Simplest  in  Construction 
Easiest  to  Operate  4 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension 

Ignition  Engine  ever  sold  at  - —  , 

Factory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension  ia  the 
only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
WITTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1897  Oakland  Ave.  1897 '  Empire  Bldg. 


Better  Seed  Beds 
— Bigger  Yields 

Make  the  most  of.  high-priced  seed  and 
fertilizers.  Putthem  into  perfect  seed  beds 
made  as  smooth  as  a  flower  bed  with  an 

“Acme” 

Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.  ’  ’  They  slice  their 
way  through  sod  and  trash.  They  fill  air  spaces 
and  compact  the  furrow  slices.  They  pulverize 
and  level  the  surface  soil. 

The  “Acme”  Harrow  is  light  in  draft — easy  on  the  team,  and  you  ride.  Sizes:  1-horse 
to  4-liorse;  the  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for  the  tractor. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  “Acme.”  AV rite  us  today  for 
prices  and  new  catalog.  Be  sure  also  to  ask  about  our  new 
“Acme”  Disc  Harrow. 


DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 


14*  Elm  Street 


Millington  N.  J. 


'Acme”  Standard  No.  23 — Two-hon*  Harrow 

Thi«  model  ban  12  coulter*  and  cut*  6V*  ft. 

N*.  26  bai  16  coulter*  and  cut*  8%  ft. 


MEN  WHO  S"  JCCEED 

Are  Men  Who  Ant  .  pate  Deir  \nd 

There  nre  good  economic  reasons  why  fruit  t  owing  is 
particularly  attractive  now.  flood  reasons  why  ihe  price 
of  fruit  is  high  and  why  it  will  ho  still  higher  in  future. 
In  ton  years  we  wiil  see  the  most  extensive  orchard 
planting  ever  known. 

Why  Not  Plant  Now? 

I  am  a  trained  orchard  man,  but  lack  the  necessary 
capital. 

1  am  ooking  for  \ai  position  with  larger  opportunities, 
looking  for  some  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  linauce  a 
worth  while  enterprise — the  best  long  term  investment. 

Nothing  to  sell  but  my  services  as  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager. 

GEORGE  HALL 

R.  F.  D.  1  KATONAH.  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  JOBS  AT 
GOOD  WAGES 

MO  TOR  MEN 

and  CONDUCTORS  WANTED 

To  Operate 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  CARS 

In  Northern  New  Jersey  Cities 

Wages 

for  first  three  months.  46c  per  hour 
for  next  nine  months,  48c  per  hour 
after  one  year,  50c  per  hour 

Time  and  Half-time  for  Overtime.  Good  Wages  While  Learning 

Every  lkotorroan  and  Conductor  is  guaranteed  $20.00  per  week 
whileron  the  extra  list,  and  usually  earns  more. 

The  Company  has  to  operate  more  cars  owirur  to  increased 
travel  and  desires  to  procure  and  retain  the  services  of  more 
Rood’men. 

Relations  between  Company  and  present  employees  are  cor¬ 
dial  and  there  is  no  labor  troable  of  any  kind. 

The  cars  are  heated  ahd  the  working  conditions  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthful.  '  . 

Applicants  should  bo  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years, 
should  be  at  least  6  feet  4  inches  tall,  and  weigh  at  least  115 
Ibp.  for  Conductors  nnd;1451bs.  forMotormen.  All  applicanta 
must  pass  physical  examination  similar  to  life  insurance  ex¬ 
amination  as  well  as  standard  eye  test. 

Apply  at  323  Palisade  Are.,  Jersey  City,. 8:30  a.  m.  to  4  p.m. 
any  weekday  or  Rodm  201  Public  Service  Building,  Newark, 
N,  JV,  9®.  m.  to  12  noon  any  weekday. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4332— In  Morris  Co..  N.J.,  41-acre  farm,  well 
•lifted  fur  poult  ry  I  southerly  slope;  stonehoUHo;  onttnnlil- 
ingspaint.ed.  Price,  $8,200.  Semi  for  pictures  and  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  N.  V. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advanco. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


“WANTED — Three  or'  four  all  around  good  farm 
hands;  $50  month  and  board;  best  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  or  cal!  W.  M.  WORTHINGTON, 
"  Mgr.  Gaylord  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn. ;  'Phone 
62-12. 


WANT  single  man  on  fruit  farm:  permanent 
position;  state  experience  and  salary  in  first 
letter.  Address  BOX  31,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Coloma, 
Mich. 


FARMER  wanted,  March  1st,  1920;  married; 

strictly  sober  and  honest;  reference  required ; 
also  board  extra  help.  E.  K.  BREADY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  farm  band  on  general  farm; 

cottage,  fuel  and  milk  supplied;  to  go  on  job 
Feb.  1.  E.  A..  BENNETT,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  wife  good  cook, 
general  housework;  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY.  1026  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York;  'phone  Barclay  4414. 


DAIRYMAN — Single  man;  Massachusetts  farm; 

dairy  room  work;  power  separator;  steam 
boiler,  etc.;  no  bottling;  wages,  $70  to  $75  per 
month;  yearly  situation;  references  as  to  ability, 
honesty  and  cleanliness  from  former  employer. 
ADVERTISER  6301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  about  23  years  old  to 
work  on  truck  farm  about  April  1  where  a 
good  home  and  privileges  are  more  essential  than 
wages;  must  be  settled  and  ambitious;  work  is 
light,  and  no  objections  to  city  applicants.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  WIFE  (without  children)  New 
York  State  dairy  at  present  about  30  head; 
man  must  be  good  general  farmer  and  not  afraid 
of  work;  thorough  knowledge  of  registered  Hc*.- 
steins  and  producing  pasteurized  milk:  for  ttie 
man  that  can  successfully  handle  this  proposition 
there's  a  future:  give  name  ami  full  details  when 
answering.  ADVERTISER  0309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  from  10  to  20 
years  that  is  of  good  habits,  that  is  will¬ 
ing  to  hustle,  for  general  farming,  that  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  purebred  IIolstein-Friesian  cows;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  0299,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener;  single;  one  who  under¬ 
stands  vegetable  gardening,  flowers  and  green¬ 
house  work.  PAUL  D.  COOK,  Springfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARMER,  experienced  with  mechan¬ 
ical  power  farming  and  capable  repairing  and 
maintaining  machinery,  up-to-date  farm,  modern 
housing,  chance  for  advancement;  state  age,  size 
family  if  married,  actual  experience  and  wages 
to  start.  JAVA  FARMS,  Annapolis.  Md. 


MAN  and  wife  on  a  fruit,  dairy  and  crop  farm: 

man  to  do  general  farm  work:  wife  to  board 
help;  good  house,  garden  and  other  privileges: 
man  must  be  temperate  and  willing!  also  a 
young  man  for  farm  work:  please  all  state  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability,  ages,  health  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  information:  also  wages  desired.  Address 
II.  S.  J.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Woman,  general  housework  on  farm: 

no  washing:  no,  objection  to  one  child,  or 
couple:  man  general  farm  labor;  also  tenant 
house  proposition  for  married  man;  usual  priv¬ 
ileges:  J.  R.  HARRISON,  New.  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Night  watchman.  $55;  woman  cook, 
$65;  laundry  matron,  $40  per  month,  and  home; 
boys’  school.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Law¬ 
rence.  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm  by  the  year  or  more;  also  single  man  for 
eight  or  nine  months;  both  must  be  up-to-date 
and  first-class  men;  state  wages  wanted,  with 
reference,  in  first  letter:  do  not  answer  unless 
you  want  position.  Address  F.  M.  BROOKS. 
Athens,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — April  1st,  single  man  to  work  on 
farm  for  eight  months;  must  be  good  worker, 
capable  of  handling  horses:  no  milking;  good 
wages  to  right  man.  witli  board  and  room. 
JOHN  BITTNER,  Mabopae,  N.  Y. 

WE  want  a  man  who  understands  gas  engines, 
tractors,  general  dairy  fanning,  dairy  cows, 
and  a  good  milker;  a  man  with  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  we  offer'  $100  a  month  with  suitable  living 
quarters:  this  position  is  open  to  single  or  mar¬ 
ried  man;  we  prefer  a  man  30  to  45  years  of 
age;  to  a  man  who  is  ambitions,  a  hustler,  and 
satisfactory,  we  will  sell'  at  least  25  per  cent 
interest  in  stock  and  equipment  and  will  arrange 
to  finance  party;  this  farm  is  450  acres,  100 
dairy  rattle;  all  new  and  modern  machinery, 
first-class  barns  and  equipment  and  is  on  a  good 
paying  basis  today;  this  is  an  opportunity  which 
is  seldom  offered  and  position  is  open  immediate¬ 
ly:  farm  located  in  Virginia;  advise  fully  your 
experience  and  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  3  horses,  2 
cows  and  general  farm  work;  wife  to  board  G- 
8  men  at  profitable  rate;  single  men  for  duck 
feeding;  young  men  to  learn  the  highly  profitable 
duck  business;  only  steady,  willing  workers  with 
clean  habits  need  answer;  state  wages  wanted. 
WEBER  BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  real  farmer  with  references  to 
work  on  largo  fruit  farm;  married  or  single: 
will  furnish  good  house  and  privileges,  or  board: 
this  job  is  not  managing  gentleman's  estate: 
there  is  real  work  here  witli  good  pay,  and  we 
treat  you  right.  ADVERTISER  6315,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  work 
290-acre  truck  farm  in  Westchester  County  on 
shares;  50  acres  fruit;  100  acres  garden  truck; 
wholesale  market  at  door;  farm  is  completely 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  horses; 
truck  and  fruit  experience  and  reliable  recom¬ 
mendations  required,  and  must  be  capable  of 
handling  a  ten  thousand  dollar  turnover.  MORN- 
1NGS1DE  FARMS,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  herdsman  for 
purebred  Jerseys;  good  butter-maker  and  calf 
raiser;  married  (sous  can  be  employed);  Empire 
milker;  modern  eight-room  house;  good  wages 
and  a  permanent  position  to  the  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  Hermitage,  Centreville,  Md. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  to  do  general 
housework  and  cooking;  a  good  place  for  the 
right  party:  wages,  $30  a  month;  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Apply  JOHN  RICK.  Reading,  Fa. 


CONGENIAL,  capable,  working  housekeeper  and 
companion;  four  adults:  semi-invalid  and  busi¬ 
ness;  responsibility:  references;  experience.  17 
WASHINGTON  PLACE,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  work  as  as¬ 
sistant  foreman,  looking  after  teams,  hoeing, 
cultivating,  etc.;  one  who  can  hoard  two  men; 
tenement  furnished;  wood  and  garden;  salary, 
$UH)  per  inon til  to  the  man  who  can  furnish  good 
references.  BURR  NURSERIES,  Manchester, 
Conn. 


i 

WANTED — Married  man  by  the  year,  or  will 
lease  100-aore  farm  with  stock  and  tools:  great 
potato  land;  7  acres  yielded  1,800  bn.  this  year; 
local  demand  consumes  entire  crop:  price  re¬ 
ceived  tills  year.  $2  per  bn.  M.  W.  BURT,  Col- 
rain,  Mass. 


FARMER — Good  married  working  foreman  want¬ 
ed  on  large  hay,  grain  and  cattle  farm;  must 
be  able  to  handle  help;  $100  per  month,  house 
and  usual  privileges:  also  several  good  married 
farm  teamsters  wanted.  Call  or  address  ED¬ 
WARD  M.  ZKTLIN.  Mgr.  Chautauqua  Farms 
Co.,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  help  in  dairy  barn: 

also  a  single  man  as  teamster.  P1NECLIFF 
FARMS,  Bomoseen,  Vt. 


FARMER  wanted  on  small  00-acre  general  farm 
of  light  soil  in  New  Jersey,  having  about  eight 
cows,  hogs,  etc.,  with  proper  barns;  separate 
house  furnished;  near  trolley  and  town:  salary 
or  profit  share;  give  all  details  as  to  age,  fam¬ 
ily  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  0295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  farm  hand;  dry-hand 
milker;  steady  position;  $05  per  month  and 
board;  references  required.  Address  BOX  00, 
Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Milk  house  man.  to  bottle,  separate 
and  make  butter  and  to  do  all  washing  of 
milking  machine,  dairy  uteusils  and  bottles; 
strict  cleanliness  a  necessity;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reply,  stating  full  particulars  of  your¬ 
self  and  wages  wanted,  to  ADVERTISER  0297, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  farm  man  wanted;  a  real  fanner, 
wide  awake,  industrious  and  capable  ol’  going 
ahead  with  any  part  of  farm  operations;  no  city 
man  with  a  few  ideas  and  school  training  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  6296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework:  only  one  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability,  who  wants  steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  home  need  apply.  LEE  P. 
GRANT,  Rloomville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  farmer  and  wife  to  take  care 
of  stock  and  general  farm  work  on  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  state  wages,  age  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  6320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  with  experience  in 
modern  methods  to  take  charge  of  apple  or¬ 
chards  near  large  city,  two  hours  from  New 
York:  have  two  power  sprayers  and  will  buy 
another.  ADVERTISER  0319,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work  in  New  Jersey  where  hay,  grain  and 
hogs  are  raised:  extra  good  piggery  with  steam 
cookers:  house  and  garden:  state  salary  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  0320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man  to  work  on  a  general 
crop  farm:  steady  einnlovment;  good  house  to 
live  in.  HERMAN  CROSHAW,  Wrightstowu. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  foreman:  good  all-around  farm¬ 
er  and  stockman  for  100-acre  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  N.  Y.,  40  miles  from  New  York 
City:  5  horses.  5  cows,  chickens  and  hogs  on 
place:  help  furnished  when  needed:  $100  per 
month:  fine  house  (furnished  if  desired),  good 
school  facilities  for  children.  Applv  by  letter, 
70  FIFTH  AVE.,  Room  1109.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm:  good  wages,  house  and  garden 
to  the  right  man.  CHAS.  BLACK,  Hlghtstown, 
N.  J . 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  to  take  charge  of  small 
Leghorn  plant  and  help  with  other  work. 
JOHN  NELSON,  Superintendent,  West  Orange, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — About  Feb.  20,  boy  or  single  man  as 
only  assistant  on  small  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  good  home  for  country-loving  fellow  who 
will  give  faithful,  good-natured  service  in  re¬ 
turn  for  moderate  wages  and  kind  treatment; 
state  lowest  wages  and  describe  self  fully  in 
first  letter;  if  possible,  enclose  photo.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  as  milker  and  barn  man  in 
Guernsey  herd;  also  maVi  to  help  milk  and 
drive  milk  route;  will  pay  $45  monthly  to  begin 
with;  $50  the  second  month;  these  positions 
offer  good  possibilities  for  advancement:  please 
give  full  particulars  and  references.  FALCON'S 
FLIGHT  FARMS,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — After  February  15th,  herdsman  with 
enough  help  to  take  care  of  30  Holsteins;  also 
teamster  witli  boy  old  enough  to  do  chores  and 
tend  furnace.  F.  MARQUARDT,  Craftsman 
Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein 
herd:  wages  $65.00  per  month,  with  board, 
washing,  lodging  and  medical  attendance.  Ad¬ 
dress  MATTEAWAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Bea¬ 
con,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  man  to  take  charge 
fifty-acre  Westchester  farm;  wife  to  board  one 
man;  preference  for  agricultural  school  graduate 
or  poultry  expert;  must  have  excellent  character 
references;  state  experience,  age  and  salary. 
H.  E.  WARREN,  37  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  W anted 


GARDENER,  farm  superintends  it.  for  private 
estate;  married;  temperate,  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical;,  life  experience  ail  branches  agriculture, 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  shrubs,  stock, 
fowls :  A1  references.  JOHN  H.  BALDWIN. 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  as  shepherd;  best  references 
given;  life  experience;  state  particulars  and 
salary  in  answering.  ADVERTISER,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  to  take 
charge  of  estate  or  farm  where  efficiency  and 
reliable  service  is  appreciated;  educated  Amer¬ 
ican;  married;  20  years’  experience  with  live 
stock,  crops,  dairy,  vegetables  and  everything 
pertaining  to  rural  life:  only  first-class  perma¬ 
nent  position  considered;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  6283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  WANT  Poultrymen,  Greenhouse  men, 
Dairymen.  Farm  Foreman,  Tractor  men,  or 
Farm  Assistant?  The  National  Farm  School 
graduates  in  February  several  young  men  well 
trained  in  all  agricultural  lines.  Applv  to 
BERNHARD  OSTROLENIv,  Director,  Farm 
School,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  college 
and  practical  training:  married:  references. 
ADVERTISER  0284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  practical  farmer;  has 
help  enough  to  manage  a  large  farm.  BOX 
119,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  position  as  working  farm 
manager  or  caretaker  on  Summer  place;  Amer¬ 
ican.  34:  married;  four  children;  life  experience; 
salary  and  share  of  farm  products  for  horns  use; 
Northern  Jersey  or  Southern  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred:  full  particulars  in  first  letter  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WERE  your  apples  first-class  last,  season?  If 
not,  do  you  need  a  married  American  who  can 
produce  them?  State  conditions  fully.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1.  position  as  farm  teamster 
or  assistant  herdsman,  under  a  good  man; 
American.  34;  married:  experienced  farmer; 
good  references:  give  full  particulars,  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  practical  farmer  with 
family:  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work;  on  a 
farm  well  equipped  with  machinery;  reference 
from  last  place;  at  liberty  any  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL,  practical  poultryman,  Leghorn 
specialist.  English,  married.  38,  offers  depend¬ 
able  service;  now  and  past  six  years  on  promi¬ 
nent  farm:  can  develop,  reorganize,  manage 
farm,  emphasizing  poultry  on  considerable  scale. 
ADVERTISER  0305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  tractor  driver  and  farm  me¬ 
chanic  wants  position  in  this  capacity:  married: 
references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  290,  Morris- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED — By  life  experience  farmer  with  small 
family,  position  on  up-to-date  farm.  H.  W. 
JONES.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  practical  and  successful  farmer, 
position  as  manager  on  modern  farm,  April  1: 
would  consider  renting  equipped  farm:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  ADVERTISER  0290,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  gentleman’s  place  by  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March  1:  American:  experienced:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  0292,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  single  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate:  lifelong  experience; 
thorough  knowledge  of  A.  R.  O.  work,  calf  rais¬ 
ing,  tuberculin  test,  contagious  abortion  and  lo¬ 
cal  veterinary  work:  answer,  stating  wages  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  0312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
family;  can  drive  any  make  car  and  am  also 
wel!  experienced  to  manage  any  size  farm;  am 
married;  no  children:  can  furnish  reference. 
ADVERTISER  0314.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  assistant 
manager  on  up-to-date  general  farm  by  single 
young  man  with  scientific  and  practical'  knowl¬ 
edge:  distance  no  objection.  ADVERTISER  0316, 
care  Rurual  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training,  25  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  and  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements:  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  0321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  wanted  by  an  American 
farm  manager;  married:  good  education:  life 
experience:  best  references:  general  fruit  or 
dairy  farm  preferred;  if  you  have  a  man’s  job 
and  will  pay  for  it,  write  me.  II.  D.  GREELEY. 
401  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  or  farm  manager;  life  experience  with 
all  kinds  of  stock  and  machinery:  two  grown 
sons;  age  45:  15  years’  experience  with  all  lines 
of  dairying  and  dairy  farming:  prefer  Holsteins 
or  Guernseys;  experienced  with  beef  cattle, 
handling  men  and  teams;  must  be  close  to 
church  and  school;  A-l  reference.  Address 
ADVERTISER  0325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  30.  married,  2  children, 
would  like  to  locate  in  dairy  section,  to  work 
with  owner,  or  take  entire  charge  of  small  farm 
and  herd;  wife  also  good  milker.  WM.  STARK, 
212  I.  88th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — -All  round  carpenter,  general 
farmer,  wanting  position;  references;  state 
wages,  write  H.  DEWEY,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN,  one  child,  wishes  place  on 
farm;  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED1 — Working  partner  who  would  take  half 
interest  in  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  and 
Berkshire  hogs;  young  single  man  preferred, 
with  some  capital.  RIVER  HEAD  FARM,  Old 
Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — In  Western  Pennsylvania,  married, 
expert  poultryman  to  work  one-man  poultry 
and  dairy  farm  on  shares;  excellent  section: 
station  two  miles.  ADVERTISER  0328,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Cash  or  shares.  March  1.  146-acre 
Dutchess  County  fruit,  and  dairly  farm;  new 
buildings;  tenant  familiar  with  apples  preferred. 
A,  Drawer  13,  Capitol  Station,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  farm  35-acre  farm  on  shares; 

in  applying  must  give  reference.  BARTON  F. 
SHARP,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  preferably  with  option  to 
buy,  modern  poultry  plant  within  50  miles  of 
New  York;  capacity,  1.000  to  2,000  fowls:  state 
full  particulars.  H.  VON  BARGEN,  256  Division 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain:  a  fine  dairy  farm  of 
190  acres  in  Northern  Pennsylvania;  good 
buildings,  good  location;  will  sacrifice  for  $8,500; 
$2,500  cash;  balance  on  easy  terms;  complete 
equipment  will  also  be  sold  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


ADMINISTRATRIX’S  SALE  —  160-acre  farm. 

Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.;  good  buildings;  fertile 
farming  land;  fruit  orchards,  maple  sugar  or¬ 
chard;  farmed  by  owner  for  over  sixty  years. 
Further  particulars  upon  application.  Address 
MRS.  MAUDE  REED  NEWELL.  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 


FOR  SALE— 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm:  half 
tillable,  half  woodland  and  pasture:  2  houses: 
large  stables:  Morris  Co..  N.  J. ;  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER,  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  farm  in  Southern  New 
York:  near  large  manufacturing  city;  3  miles 
to  railroad,  creamery,  churches,  stores,  etc.: 
level  road:  land  is  rolling,  tractor  worked,  and  is 
free  from  rock  or  stone:  no  swamp;  is  watered 
by  creek  and  several  springs;  about  60  acres 
fine  timber:  large  cow  barn,  concrete  floor,  gas 
lighted:  milking  machine,  silo;  other  buildings, 
horse  bdrn.  hay  barn,  icehouse,  etc.;  two  farm 
houses.  The  farm  will  be  sold  separately  or 
with  large  dairy  of  young  cows  and  complete 
line  of  machinery;  this  is  an  exceptional  farm, 
well  worth  investigating.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  in  Albany  County.  State 
New  York,  containing  150  acres  and  136  acres, 
being  operated  as  dairy  farm;  stable  for  45  cows 
on  each;  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  several 
acres  in  Alfalfa:  cut  three  crops  this  year:  five 
cities  nearby  for  market:  buildings  in  excellent 
repair:  price  100  dollars  per  acre.  Address 
ISAAC  ROFF,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Highly  productive  14-acre  truck 
farm,  with  or  without  equipment;  good  build¬ 
ings:  Ulster  Co.;  80  miles  N.  Y.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  62S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm,  400  acres;  fine  set 
buildings:  timber,  good  water,  electric  lights; 
witli  or  without  equipment,  on  contract,  with 
$5,000  cash;  balance  monthly;  keeps  100  head: 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  6240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Modern  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 

fourteen  (14)  acres;  good  house  and  buildings; 
capacity,  750  hens;  situated  three  miles  from 
Dover,  Del.,  in  heart  of  fruit  district  of  Kent 
County.  Write  DAVID  W.  BROWN.  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED — A  farm  with  comfortable  house,  near 
good  schools,  preferably  near  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  in  exchange  for  a  beautiful  5-acre 
home,  only  3  blocks  from  high  school,  in  college 
town  of  8,000  people  in  Mississippi  Alfalfa  belt: 
includes  large  11-room  brick  mansion,  with  hot- 
water  hear,  laundry,  bathroom,  telephone,  city 
water  and  light:  also  a  barn,  tool  room,  ser¬ 
vants’  2  poultry  houses  and  garden,  pasture  and 
wood  lot:  a  fine  olianee  for  old  people  desiring 
mild  Winters.  ADVERTISER  6311,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  farm  ’5  mile  from  center  of 
town,  population  15.000;  main  dwelling,  hot- 
water  heat,  bath:  tenant  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings:  running  stream:  good  chance  to  irri¬ 
gate:  particulars.  BARTON  F.  SHARP,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 180-aere  dairy  farm,  near  Syracuse. 

N.  Y.,  114  miles  from  village;  100  tillage.  70 
pasture:  well  watered:  10  wood  lot  and  sugar 
bush:  large  barn,  henhouse,  garage,  granary:  10- 
room  house,  water:  13  cattle.  5  horses,  50  hens: 
machinery  and  tools:  hav.  grain,  potatoes:  bar¬ 
gain.  $7,000.  ADVERTISER  6300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GROW  ALFALFA  IN  THE  EAST— Level,  easily 
worked  soil:  beautiful  location  on  Delaware 
River  and  Penn  Canal:  brick  bouse  with  con¬ 
veniences:  tenant  house;  silo  and  usual  out¬ 
buildings:  State  road  to  Trenton  and  Easton: 
$50,000:  115  acres.  ADVERTISER  0302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  general  and  dairy  farm  on 
State  road,  near  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  and  two  vil¬ 
lages;  exceptional  shipping  facilities:  fine,  loamy 
soil:  large  house,  14  rooms  and  bath:  inside 
toilet,  furnace,  gas;  running  water  in  house  and 
barn;  tenant  house:  three  large  barns;  cement 
floor  in  cow  barn:  21  stanchions,  4  box  stalls: 
silo,  milk  house,  granaries,  chicken  houses,  hog 
house,  work  shop,  smoke  house;  milk  collected: 
two  springs  in  pasture:  school  near:  bargain  at 
$14,000:  buildings  could  not  be  replaced  for  this 
sum.  FARM,  Room  900,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


EXCHANGE — 80  acres;  30  first-growth  timber. 

17  hay:  old  buildings:  Western  Massachusetts, 
for  20  to  30  acres,  small  house,  60  miles  Brook¬ 
lyn.  ADVERTISER  6308,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — To  rent,  large  stock  and  grain  farm. 

fully  equipped,  by  thoroughly  experienced 
farmer  and  stockman;  have  my  own  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  129. 


Free  Trial  First — Then 

Only  $122  Down 

Balance  in  Small  Monthly  Payments 


An  Astounding  Offer 


Order  From  This  Page 


This  wonderful  New  Edison  Diamond  Am- 

berola — Mr.  Edison’s  great  new  phonograph  with  the 
new  Diamond  Stylus  Reproducer,  and  12  brand  new 
Blue  Amberol  Indestructible  Four-Minute  Records 
sent  to  you  on  absolutely  free  trial .  These  records 
are  included  with  the  outfit. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb  new  instrument  after  the 
free  trial,  send  us  only  $1.  Pay  the  balance  for  the  complete  out¬ 
fit  in  small  monthly  payments.  (See  terms  in  coupon  below.) 

Think  of  it — a  $1  payment  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  outfit 
of  Mr.  Edison’s  new  Amberola.  Th e  finest  and  best  that  money  can 
buy  at  much  less  than  the  price  at  which  imitations  are  offered. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  No  money  down,  no  C.O.D. 
You  pay  us  nothing  on  the  instrument  or  records  unless  you  de¬ 
cide  to  keep  the  outfit.  Send  the  coupon  TODAY. 


Send  no  money — just  fill  out  the  coupon 

below  and  send  it  to  us,  at  once.  We  shall  send 
you  the  complete  outfit  immediately.  Entertain 
your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  song  hits  of 
the  big  cities,  side-splitting  minstrel  shows.  Grand 
Opera  and  Comic  Vaudeville. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  ship  an  outfit  to  a  person  who 
can  not  afford  to  at  least  pay  on  easy  payments  (and  when 
you  get  a  free  trial  it  must  be  understood  that  you  can 
afford  to  keep  it.)  Yet%  no  one  is  under  any  obligations  to 
keep  an  outfit  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  If  it  is  not 
just  what  you  want  for  your  home,  return  it  at  our  expense; 
you ,  not  we,  must  judge  what  the  Edison  phonograph  means 
to  you  and  we  accept  your  decision  cheerfully  and  without 
question.  ACT  NOW. 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors,  3891  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Canadian  Office :  338  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


. . — — . -No  obligation  to  boy  in  sending  this  coupon;  this  Is  just  an  application  for  a  Free  Trial  . . 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dists.,  3891  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Babson:— As  per  your  offer,  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  in  my  home  on  free  trial.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  outfit,  I  will  have  the  privilege 
of  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $48.20  direct  from  you  on  special  terms.  I  merely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  promptly  from  the  depot,  pay  the  small  express  charges,  and  if  I  do  not  find  it  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  outfit  at  once  at  your  expense.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $1.00  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  no  case  exceeding  one  week,  and  will  make  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $4.00  for  11  months  and  $3.20  for  the  12th  month.  Total  $48.20.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  the 
last  payment  has  been  made.  (This  offer  is  not  open  to  anyone  under  21  years  of  age.  If  you  are  under  21  ask  your  father,  mother  or  guardian  to  fill  in  and  sign  this  coupon  for  you.) 


My  name _ 

Shipping  Point - 

Age _ _ _ Married  or  single _ _ _ _ _ 

How  long  a  resident  in  your  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity . 


. . Address  or  R.  F.  D.  No . . . — . . . . . . . •— . — — 

_ State _ Ship  by . . . . . Express 

- Ship  by . Occupation . ~ . . . - . . 

_ If  steadily  employed  at  a  nalary  please  state . . . . . . — • 

_ _ _ _ _  - . If  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing 
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your  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  your  next  address? _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ — . . . . -  > 
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A  Group  of  Youngsters  on  a  Woodland  Ramble 


Big  Crops -Yes  - 
But  are  they  Big  Enough  ? 


VERY  FARMER  knows  that 
fertilizers  produce  big  crops;  but 
fertilizers  do  not  always  have  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do. 
Selected  seed,  good  soil  properly 
managed,  the  intelligent  use  of  lime, 
good  cultivation  at  the  right  time, 
proper  rotations  and  a  judicious 
choice  of  fertilizers  are  important, 
but  sometimes  these  fail  of  the 
greatest  possible  return  because  the 
fertilizer  was  not  carefully  applied. 
There  should  be  no  weak  link  in  the 
chain. 


Oati  need  well-balanced,  complete  fertilizer,  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  to  produce  heavy  grain  and 
•tout  Straw.  This  big  crop  was  erowD  in  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  with  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer. 


Make  your  Fertilizer  do  its  U tmost 


Our  fertilizer  is  highly  concentrated.  It 
is  many  times  richer  than  manure. 

When  planting  by  hand,  the  fertilizer 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
before  the  seed  is  dropped. 

If  applied  by  machine  select  one  that 
mixes  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil  thoroughly. 
Some  planters  have  a  special  attachment  for 
mixing  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil.  Be  sure 
that  yours  is  properly  attached. 

If  fertilizer  is  applied  broadcast,  sow  it 

evenly. 

Fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  to  grass 
or  grain  that  is  moist.  Apply  around,  and 
not  on,  other  plants. 

Consult  our  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

This  Bureau  has  carried  on  field  tests  for  many  years  with  many  kinds  of 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  lime  and  other  soil  amendments  in  many 
states  on  different  soils,  under  different  climatic  conditions.  It  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  many  farmers  the  best  fertilizers  for  their  purpose  and  the  best  ways 
of  using  them  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  managing  the  soil.  Each  farmer 
has  his  own  soil  problems.  Perhaps  our  Bureau  may  help  you  solve  yours. 
It  is  under  the  personal  charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  service  is  free  to  you. 


Tbit  field  In  Arooitook  County,  Maine,  produced  330  bushels  per  «cre.  Potatoei  require  plenty  of  readily 
available  plant  food.  1800  pounds  of  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer  per  acre  was  used  to  grow  this  big  crop. 


"How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers" 

Is  a  5  6  page  book  (46  illustrations)  containing  information  every  farmer  needs 
in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  it  shows  where  the  profit  is  to  be 
found,  and  how  to  get  it.  It  is  different  from  other  fertilizer  books  and  is  not 
a  catalogue.  Any  one  of  our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  free  to  you  if 
you  will  say  how  many  acres  you  expect  to  plant  this  year.  Study  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  question  now,  while  the  soil  is  cold.  When  it  warms  up  it  will  be  too 
late.  Send  that  postal  today.  Pages  43  to  48  alone  are  worth  the  price  of 
many  postal  cards.  If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write 
us  for  nearest  agent’s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  for  yourself. 


Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  for  forty  to»sixty  years. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


ATLANTA 

BOSTON 

BALTIMORE 

BUFFALO 

CHARLESTON 


CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBIA 

DETROIT 

GREENSBORO 

Please  Address  Office 


nill>  UC.KSUIN 

JACKSONVILLE 
LOS  ANGELES 
MONTGOMERY 
NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
RUTLAND 
ST.  LOUIS 
SAVANNAH 
ETC. 


Nearest  To  You 


7h*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Scientific  Search  for  a  Peach 

New  Jersey  Coming,  Back  With  New  Varieties 

[The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  pea-ches  originated  by  careful  breeding 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Other •  articles  will  follow  until  the  story  is  completed .] 

Part  II. 


The  Gateway  to  a  Rambling  Old  Place.  Fig.  2 9 


WHY  SO  MANY 
PRO  M  ISING 
SEEDLINGS?  —  The 
question  might,  be  raised, 

“Why  is  it  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  from  these  crosses 
are  so  promising?”  The 
probable  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  nil 
of  the  varieties  used  are 
fairly  pure,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Each  has  some 
characteristics  that  de¬ 
tract  from  the  value  of 
the  fruit,  but  these 
characteristics  may  be 
overbalanced.  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  as  in 
the*  case  of  apple  seed¬ 
lings  with  Ben  Davis  as 
one  of  the  parents,  the 
poor  qualities  predomi¬ 
nate.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  in  plants  prop¬ 
agated  by  budding  and 
grafting  the  faults  may 
not  become  ‘•fixed,”  as 
in  the  case  of  plants 
propagated  altogether 
from  seed. 

E  XAMPLES  OF 
CROSSES.— Take  the 
cross  of  Belle  and 
Greensboro,  for  example. 

Both  are  vigorous,  quick¬ 
growing.  early  bearing 
sorts.  The  fruits  of 
both  are  more  or  less 
oval  in  shape.  The  red 
coloring  in  the  skin  is 
bright  and  snappy,  not 
dull  and  unattractive  as 
in  Alexander  or  Triumph  or  even  Carman.  A  cross 
between  Belle  and  Elberta  brings  together  two  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  oval  in  form,  productive,  freestone,  of 
good  size,  attractive  color  and  rather  general  adapt¬ 
ability,  although  more  so  in  the  case  of  Elberta. 
Why  should  this  not  produce  good  seedlings?  In  a 
cross  between  St  John  and  Early  Wheeler  arises 
another  proposition.  Here  is  a  very  high  quality, 
unproductive,  weak-growing  yellow  peach  crossed 
with  a  very  large  white  peach  that  has  rubbery 
flesh,  but  is  very  vigorous  and  fairly  productive.  It 
would  not  be  expected  that  in  the  first  generation 
any  seedlings  from  this  cross  would  have  much 
value. 

SEEDLING  ORCHARDS.— In  the  earliest  days  of 
the  peach  industry  in  this  State,  all  the  orchards 
were  planted  with  seedlings,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  select  out  varieties  and  propagate  them  by  bud¬ 
ding.  Perhaps  the  people  of  those  days  were  not  so 
particular  as  to  what  they  would  eat  in  the  way  of 
peaches.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fruit  raised  was  made  into  brandy  or  was 
pickled  and  spiced.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  seedlings 
from  certain  varieties  must  have  come  fairly  true  to 
type,  although  whether  cling  or  free  seemed  not  to 
matter  so  much  then  as  in  these  days.  New  sources 
of  seeds  arose,  types  became  mixed  and  then  the 
fruits  degenerated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fruit 
growers  were  forced  to  propagate  the  most  promising 
by  budding.  This  is  partly  surmised  and  partly 
founded  on  fact,  but  it  leads  up  to  the  question : 
“What  kind  of  fruit  should  we  get  if  we  allowed  a 
row  of  nursery  seedlings  to  bear?”  Of  course  most 
of  the  nursery  seedlings  are  raised  from  pits  from 
“wild”  peaches.  These  have  escaped  from  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  have  probably  been  crossed  and  recrossed 
until  there  is  no  semblance  of  the  original  types, 
only  those  surviving  that  have  the  strongest  seeds. 

WORKING  FOR  AN  IDEAL.— Now.  while  the 
peach  blossom  is  naturally  self-fertile,  there  is  no 
question  that  at  times  they  are  cross-pollinated  bv 
the  agency  of  insects,  and  so  “mongrels”  come. 


However,  to  use  an  illustration  previously  employed, 
if  a  dairyman  wanted  to  secure  a  40-lb.  cow  he  would 
not  cross  a  5-lb.  cow  with  a  bull  from  a  10-lb.  cow. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  select  for  breeding  the 
individuals  that  most  nearly  approached  the  ideal 
desired.  All  breeding  work  is  the  search  for  the 
ideal.  The  first  step  in  a  breeding  operation,  then, 
is  the  formulation  in  the  mind  or  on  paper  of  an 
ideal.  Search  is  made  for  the  individuals  that  most 
nearly  approach  this  and  selection  is  made  from  the 
progeny,  each  time  advancing  a  step  toward  the  goal. 

UNCERTAIN  ANCESTRY.— Bearing  in  mind  these 
fundamental  facts,  what  would  seem  more  reason¬ 
able  than  to  use  the  varieties  of  peaches  that  were 
purest  in  their  ancestry  and  came  nearest  to  what 
was  desired?  As  previously  stated,  the  origin  of 
most  of  our  varieties  of  peaches  is  problematical. 
A  large  number  of  them  are  chance  seedlings.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  seed  or  female  parent  is 
known,  but  in  none  is  there  absolute  surety  of  the 
pollen  or  male  parent  Assumption  of  the  pollen 
parent  is  frequently  made,  by  reason  of  some  char¬ 
acters  of  the  seedling  and  the  juxtaposition  to  the 
parent  tree  of  some  variety  that  might  contribute 
these  characters  to  the  offspring. 

WIIAT  MATERIALS  WERE  USED.— The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  two  “races”  of  peaches 
have  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
commercial  varieties  of  peaches  that  are  adapted  to 
our  climate.  Roughly  speaking,  these  are  the  so- 
called  Persian  race  (of  which  the  peaches  of  the 
Crawford  type  are  the  best  known  representatives) 
and  the  Chinese  Cling  race  (represented  by  Carman 
and  Greensboro).  The  basis  of  classification  is 
vague,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  varieties  to  be  used 
in  the  first  series  of  crosses,  one  variety  that  was 
chosen  represented  each  race,  and  two  other  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  apparently  hybrids  between  the  two. 

THE  PERSIAN  RACE.— Early  Crawford  repre¬ 
sents  the  so-called  Persian  race.  This  is  one  of  the 
old  standard  varieties  that  seems  to  have  fulfilled 
its  mission  as  a  market  peach,  although  it  is  still 


grown  in  some  regions. 
The  tree  is  upright  in 
growth  and  bears  small 
blossoms.  It  lacks  hard¬ 
iness  in  bud  and  is  “irri¬ 
table.”  i.  e..  it  starts 
growing  during  periods 
of  warm  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  Wintei*,  thus 
making  the  buds  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury  by  cold 
or  sleet  storms.  The 
variety  is  a  poor  crop¬ 
per  under  most  condi¬ 
tions.  and  the  fruit  is 
inclined  to  be  small.  It 
is  a  spherical  fruit, 
which  is  a  disadvantage 
when  Georgia  carriers 
are  used  for  shipment, 
and  in  addition  is  some¬ 
what  “lipped,”  which 
feature  lays  it  open  to 
bruising  during  transit. 
While  of  exceptionally 
high  quality  during  a 
normal  season — indeed, 
it  is  held  by  some  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  quality — in  a 
wet  season  it  is  very 
acid.  The  qualities  of 
value  to  1‘eeommend  it 
in  breeding  for  our  ideal 
are  its  color  of  flesh,  its 
quality  and  its  season  of 
ripening.  A  fuitlier  re¬ 
commendation  is  that  it 
breeds  fairly  true  to  it¬ 
self.  most  of  its  self- 
pollinated  seedlings  re¬ 
semble  the  parent.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  seed- 
ling  of  late  Crawford 
and  originated  in  New  Jersey  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

GREENSBORO  is  a  well-known  early  white  cling¬ 
stone  peach  that  is  widely  planted  in  some  districts. 
The  tree  is  rather  flat  and  spreading  and  beai-s  very 
large  blossoms.  It  is  very  hardy  in  bud.  The  fruit 
matures  very  early,  and  is  oval  in  shape,  the  shape 
most  desirable  for  packing  in  carriers.  The  variety 
has  one  gx*eat  failing  in  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
ripen  at  the  apex  and  then  crack  open.  This  variety 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Chinese  Cling,  being  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Connett.  originating  about  1S91.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  this  variety  never  matures  seeds,  so  nothing 
is  known  of  how  its  charactei's  are  inherited.  It  is 
valuable  therefore  only  as  a  male  parent,  but  being 
very  early  and  very  hardy  it.  might  contribute  these 
characters  towards  our  ideal. 

ELBERTA  AND  BELLE. — The  other  two  varieties 
used  in  this  four-cornered  series  are  Elberta  and 
Belle.  Elberta  is  the  best  known  peach  on  the  list 
of  varieties.  It  is  very  adaptable,  fruiting  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  important  peach  district  in  the  United 
States.  Highly  colored,  oval  in  shape,  good  size, 
productive,  Elberta  is  almost  ideal  as  a  market 
peach.  But.  alas !  even  Elberta  has  its  faults.  J.  H. 
Hale  jokingly  called  it  the  “Beix  Davis”  of  the 
peaches.  As  a  dessert  peach  its  quality  is  not  very 
high,  although  the  flavor  comes  out  after  cooking. 
In  addition.  Elberta  is  like  Early  Crawford  in  that 
the  buds  are  inclined  to  start  into  growth  during 
mild  periods  in  Winter.  In  habit  the  tree  of  Elberta 
is  intermediate  between  Early  Crawford  and  Gi’eens- 
boro;  it  is  called  upright  spreading.  Elberta  origin¬ 
ated  about  1875  from  a  pit  from  a  tree  of  Chinese 
Cling.  It  is  believed  by  the  originator  that  the  blos¬ 
som  was  pollinated  with  pollen  from  an  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  tree  that  stood  near.  It  is  evidently  a  hybrid, 
as  Chinese  Cling  is  a  spreading  tree  with  large  blos¬ 
soms.  Elberta  bears  a  medium-sized  blossom.  The 
seedlings  of  Elberta  run  fairly  true  to  type  in  their 
resemblance  of  the  parent,  so  far  as  shape  and  color 
are  concerned.  Belle,  the  fourth  member  of  the 
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quartette,  is  a  white  freestone  peach,  ripening  a  week 
before  Elberta.  It.  1O0,  is  prolific.  The  tree  is  more 
spreading  than  Elberta,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
Greensboro.  The  blossoms  are  medium-sized.  The 
buds  are  slightly  more  hardy  than  Elberta.  The 
quality  of  Belle  is  excellent,  although  a  little  sweet 
for  some  palates.  Belle  was  originated  at  the  same 
time  as  Elberta  and  came  from  a  pit  of  the  same  tree- 
as  Elberta.  The  pollen  parent  is  believed  to  have 
been  either  Early  Crawford  or  Oldmixon. 


Problems  of  New  England  Agriculture 

Part  II. 

GOOD  ROADS. — Generally  speaking,  good  roads 
radiate  out  of  Bost  all  parts  of  New  England — * 
especially  north.  These  take  care  of  the  great  Sum¬ 
mer  tourist  travel,  from  which  a  large  item  of  in¬ 
come  accrues.  Trunk  line  roads,  valuable  as  they 
are,  are  not  so  important  to  farmers  as  the  local 
roads  linking  farms  with  adjacent  villages  and  mar¬ 
kets.  Real  macadam  is  expensive  to  build.  A  good 
country  road,  however,  is  one  that  provides  a  stone 
base  for  drainage,  and  a  stone  or  gravel  crown  for 
wear.  Such  a  road  can  be  built  with  considerable 
economy,  a  serviceable  road  that  keeps  one  out  of 
the  mud.  Given  a  little  local  enthusiasm,  many  a 
piece  of  road  like  this  has  been  built  to  some  extent 
by  voluntary  labor.  Few  things  mean  more  to  the 
average  farm  than'  eood  road  to  town.  Two  great 
needs  exist  in  this  connection :  a  comprehensive 
State  policy  of  building,  and  an  invigorating  of  local 
public  sentiment  in  the  country  itself.  It  is  not 
enough  to  elect  a  township  highway  commissioner 
and  then  “pass'  the  buck”  exclusively  to  him.  The 
supply  of  rock  is  certainly  ample;  there  is  great 
opportunity  in  many  places  to  crush  some  of  it  and 
improve  bad  roads,  and  some  of  the  labor  and  team¬ 
work  required  might  often  be  voluntary  labor  if  such 
is  necessary. 

BETTER  BUILDINGS. — It  might  be  rash  to 
question  the  New  England  farm  buildings,  product, 
as  they  are,  of  generations  of  careful  builders  who 
knew  also  what  they  wanted.  Most  of  the  buildings 
now  in  use.  however,  e  old.  They  were  built  before 
the  days  of  farm  machinery  or  of  modern  household 
appliances.  It  is  folly  to  advocate  much  changing 
of  old  buildings.  Consideration  of  modern  conditions 
should  be  given,  however,  by  men  who  are  building 
new  barns  or  houses.  There  is  in  many  new  barns 
the  tendency  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  past  genera¬ 
tions.  One  such  mistake  is  the  “barn  cellar,”  over 
which  the  cows  are  stabled,  and  into  which  the 
manure  is  pitched  all  Winter  and  generally  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  excellent  for  the  manure,  but  very.  ])ad. 
for  the  cows  and  the  barn.  Modern  ideas  of  .sani¬ 
tation  certainly  forbid  the  manure  cellar,  handy 
though  it  is.  Another  mistake  is  the  long  barn  .with’ 
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toward  solving  their  own  problems  if  they  go  about 
it  in  a  united  way.  As  an  individual,  the  iarmer  is 
simply  lost  and  swallowed  up.  One  thing  which 
organization  should  do  in  the  hear  future  is  to " 
present  the  farmer’s  standpoint  to  the  consumers  of 
city  and  town.  The  Grange,  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  and 
other  organizations  should  get  together  and  buy  a 
substantial  interest  in  one  of  the  important  Boston 
daily  newspapers.  There  is  no  '■her  way  for  people 
in  the  large  cities  to  know  about  the  farmer’s  case 
except  for  him  to  tell  them  in  their  own  papers.  The 
time  will  come  when  farmers  will  rid  it  necessary 
to  control  an  important  daily  pape  in  cities  like 
Boston  and  New  York.  New  England  _armers  could 
do  this  in  the  near  future,  and  it  should  be  done. 

BUSINESS  FARMING. — The  farm  in  inis  part  of 
the  country  is  a  homestead.  Ten  genera  Lons  of  men 
Working  by  hand  on  these  homesteads  must  be  at 
least  partially  forgotten  by  the  present  owner,  who 
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Finishing  tlic  Corn  Busker's  Job.  Fig.  30 

would  assume  the  modern  conception  of  farming  as 
a  business  proposition.  The  business  farmer  is  just 
beginning  to  appear  in  New  England.  His  day  is 
yet  to  come.  One  process  that  must  continue  for  a 
time  is  the.  readjustment  of  farm  areas,  to  throw 
larger  units  of  tillable -land  into  the  hands  of  each 
operator.  Twenty-five  acres  of  crop  land  are  not 
enough  to  make  for  a  business  and  livable  income. 
This"  process  started  40  years  ago.  Mbst  of  the 
“abandoned”  farms  of  the  region  are  simply  cases 
where  two  farms  have  been  combined  under  one 
operator  and  one  house  abandoned.  Some  of  the 
farms  of  Civil  War  days  were  mistakes;  these  are 
now  growing  up  to  pine  trees.  New  England  has 
had  plenty  of  farmers.  Since  the  reorganization  of 
agriculture  bn  a  machinery  basis  fewer  farmers  and 
larger  tillable  area  per  man  have  everywhere  re¬ 


driveway  lengthwise  through  the  middle.  This  uses  suited  in  greater  prosperity.  This  process  must  con- 


up  too  much  space.  It  was  all  right  when  all  hay 
and  grain  was  pitched  off  the  wagon  by  hand,  into 
the  mows,  but  nowadays  it  is  elevated  by  horse- fork 
and  can  be  placed  anywhere.  The  long  barn  is  good, 
but  the  drive  should  be  across  the  width  of  the  barn. 

not  lengthwise.  The  old  hillside  type  of  “overshot”’ 

•  ■ 

barn  is  no  longer  needed,  either.  Yet  new  barns  are 


tinue  for  quite  a  time  yet  before  this  region  will 
have  reached  the  general  level.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  per  farm  is  considerably  smaller 
here  than  farther  west.  Most  of  this  difference  is 
due  to  lower  land  values,  though  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  smaller  equipment.  Receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses  per  farm  both  range  rather  high  with  a  dairy 


frequently  seen  where  the  builder  has  gone  to  ?on-  enterprise.  Grain  and  labor  bills  cut  into  the  milk 

*  ’ 


siderable  trouble  to  make  a  small  hillside  up.  against 
the  barn  where  one  did  not  happen  to  be  handy  to 
drive  in  from.  With  the  horse-fork  and  track  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  drive  into  the  barn  at!  the 
very  top.  There  are  many  points  of  good  arrange¬ 
ment  in  dairy  barns  and  stables  which  New  England 
builders  are  continuing  to  overlook  in  new  barns. 
The  careful  planning  of  a  barn  means  everything  to 
the  men  coming  after,  who  are  likely  to  spend  their 
lives  working  n  it.  The  same  is  true  of  houses, 
wherein  the  labor  and  lives  of  women  a  re.  concerned. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  old  manner  of  build- 
mg  house,  barns  and  stables  all  in  a  connected  block 
is  good.  The  only  advantage  is  in  doing  chores 
through  the  Winter.  Against  that  are  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  very  bad  sanitation,  unpleasant  odors, 
risk  of  lire,  etc.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  men  who 
rebuild  following  a  lire  never  connect  the  house  and 
barns.  This  custom  of  connected  buildings  is  one 
local  to  this  part  of  the  East,  and  on  the  whole  is 
not  desirable. 

ORGANIZATION.- — The  Grange  is  fairly  strong — 
though  in  some  localities  it  is  rather  a  paper 
strength.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  :  still,  it  has  no  great  fundamental  strength  as 
yet.  The  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association 
gives  promise  of  becoming  powerful.  It  is  already 
a  considerable  factor  in  the  dairy  situation.  This 
latter  organization  is  really  one  of  self-defense.  The 
farmers  of  New  England,  as  elsewhere,  can  do  a  lot 


checks,  however,  until  the  labor  income  Is  small. 
The  annual  grain  bill  is  staggering  on  these  farms. 
Just  how  this  feed  problem  may  best  be  met  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Probably  better  crop  rotation  and  more 
legumes  lie  near  the  heart  of  the  solution. 

ONE  THING.  NEEDFUL.— Back  of  New  England 
rural  prosperity,  of  the  present  generation  at  least, 
'-stands  the  price  of  milk.  If  the  farmers  are  able  to 
say  that  milk  shall  be1  sold  fpr  a  livable  profit,  agri¬ 
culture  will  improve.  Lacking  this,  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  population  of  this  .region  will  simply  have 
to  get  its  food  farther  West  and  South.  If  Nature 
had  done  her  part,  we  might  easily  have  a  replica 
of  Holland's  intensive  dairy  farming  along  our  north¬ 
east  coast.  As  iU stands,  the  handicap  is  heavy,  and 
there  is  little  to  suggest  the  Dutch  system.  The 
problems  of  the  New  England  farmer  are  both  those 
of  unkind  environment  and  of  readjustment.  lie 
must  ultimately  strike  a  balance  between  lTis  handi¬ 
caps  and  the  advantage  that  comes  of  being  within 
six  hours’  haul  by  train  of  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  markets.  a.  b.  g. 
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size  from  one  to  15  acres,  surrounded  by  knolls 
formed  of  gravel.  The  precipitation  drains  into  the 
hollows,  and  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  there  is  usually 
water  standing  over  the  sunken  areas.  Muck  has 
been  formed,  and  could  be  used  if  it  were  not  for 
the  flooding,  which  keeps  the  soil  cold,  so  that  plant¬ 
ing  is  retarded.  Several  farmers  attempted  to  dig 
down  through  the  muck  and  on  through  the  layers 
of  clay  marl  lying  underneath,  thinking  that  by 
puncturing  the  floor  an  outlet  could  be  obtained. 
This  was  finally  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task.  As 
the  surrounding  land  is  from  15  to  20  feet  above 
the  muck,  a  very  expensive  ditch  would  have  to  be 
dug  to  drain  the  area  by  means  of  an  open  ditch. 

Finally  J.  H.  Broad,  an  enterprising  farmer,  be¬ 
gan  c  -.  erimenting,  and  opposite  the  lowest  level 
ct  muck  lie  dug  a  large  basin  or  hole  in  the  gravel 
at  the  edge  of  the  pocket.  The  gravel  was  loose, 
being  composed  of  a  large  assortment  of  different 
:  ized  stones  and  very  little  fine  material.  From  this 
pit  or  basin  a  ditch  was  dug  into  the  muck  and 
filled  with  gravel  from  the  hole.  This  was  done  in 
the  all,  and  the  next  Spring  the  entire  flood,  which 

<rm  ,lly  stood  over  the  land,  was  carried  away 
through  the  gravel.  A  fair-sized  stream  drained 
through  tl  e  outlet,  and  the  land  was  made  available 
for  planting.  Last  Fall  another  pit  was  dug  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  depression,  in  order  to  drain  the 
land  more  quickly.  The  muck  has  been  available 
for  planting  since  this  new  drainage  scheme  was 
devised,  and  next  season  will  be  planted  to  celery 
and  onions.  t.  h.  townsend. 

New  York. 


Draining  Muck  Land 

CAME  upon  a  novel  method  of  draining  muck 
land  which  may  prove  of  value  in  other  places 
under  the  same  conditions.  In  this  vicinity  there  are 
a  great  many  “pockets”  with  no  outlet,  ranging  in 
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Tap  or  Branch  Root  Alfalfa 

Tue  It.  N.-Y.  has  stated  several  times  that  it  nre- 
fers  the  surface  or  branch-rooted  varieties  of  Alfalfa 
rather  than  the  kinds  which  make  a  single  deep  tap¬ 
root.  The  tap-rooted  kinds  are  very  satisfactory  here 
in  the  Central  West,  and  I  prefer  them.  What  l’easons 
can  you  give  for  using  the  branch-rooted  varieties? 
Indiana.  j.  n.  shirley. 

DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS.— There  are  several 
good  reasons  which  we  have  worked  out  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  conditions  are  very 
different  from  those  in  the  Central  West.  Much  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  is  not  naturally  suited  to  Alfalfa. 
The  hard,  drying  winds  off  the  ocean  are  very  try¬ 
ing  on  vegetation.  We  have  had  fence  posts  and 
young  peach  trees  lifted  completely  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  alternating  heave  and  settle  of  a  bare  soil 
under  these  cold  winds  followed  by  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine.  It  is  the  usual  complaint  among  our  people 
that  a  good  share  of  the  ordinary  tap-rooted  Alfalfa 
is  lifted  out  of  the  soil,  while  we  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  had  Grimm  or  Cossack  lifted  out  in  the  same 
way.  In  fact,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
pull  a  plant  of  Cossack  out  after  it  had  once  become 
fully  established.  With  us  Cossack  and  Grimm  not 
only  throw  out  these  big  side  roots,  but  they  also 
throw ’down  big  tap-roots,  which  we  are  sure  go 
as  far  into  the  ground  as  the  tap-root  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Alfalfa.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
this,  for  we  have  dug  these  roots  up  repeatedly  and 
pictured  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It.  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  tap-roots  bring  up  plant  food  from  below, 
and  Cossack  and  Grimm  can  do  that  as  well  as  the 
old-fashioned  Alfalfa  ever  could  do. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  PLANT  FOOD.— In  addition, 
the  big-  branching  surface  roots  run  out  into  the 
upper  ;  oil.  In  our  country,  at  least,  a  greater  part 
of  the  available  plant  food  is  in  the  upper  foot  of 
the  soil,  and  that  is  where  these  branching  rooted 
Alfalfas  do  a  large  part  of  their  feeding.  We  know 
that  Cossack,  Semipalatinsk  and  Grimm  stay  in 
our  soil  longer  and  surer,  and  give  us  a  steadier 
crop  than  the  old-fashioned  Alfalfa  ever  did,  and  it 
is  good  evidence  when  you  find  that  many  of  our 
Eastern  people,  after  trying  both  kinds,  are  coming 
to  use  the  branch-rooted  varieties.  They  surely 
would  not  do  it  and  pay  the  higher  price  if  it  did 
not  pay.  Still  another  reason  for  advising  the  use 
of  Cossack  or  Grimm  is  that  the  leaves  are  finer 
and  smaller,  and  the  stems  are  rather  more  deli¬ 
cate,  so  that  we  think  they  give  a  little  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Cossack  seems 
to  have  something  of  the  quality  of  Alsike  clover, 
which  enables  it  to  thrive  on  a  soil  that  is  some¬ 
what  acid,  and  we  have  another  reason  for  its  use. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  found  the  tap- 
rooted  varieties  very  satisfactory  in  the  Central 
West,  but  you  should  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
conditions  here  in  the  East  are  entirely  different 
from  yours,  and  that,  therefore,  positive  statements 
regarding  the  behavior  based  on  your  conditions  may 
not  be  entirely  wise  or  fair.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  believe  that  in  many  of  our  Eastern  situations, 
with  the  soil  and  conditions  as  we  find  them,  Alsike 
clover  and  Soy  beans  will  pay  very  much  better  than 
Alfalfa. 
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How  to  Wind  Up  the  Plow  Reins 

FARM  AND  HOME,  an  English  agricultural  paper, 
prints  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  31  as  showing 
how  to  wind  up  plow  reins.  In  England  these  reins 
are  generally  made  of  hemp  cord,  and  when  the  job 
is  done,  at  noon  or  night,  they  should  be  wound  up 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  and  not  dragging  on  the 
ground  or  floor.  The  loop  in  the  line  is  taken  from 
the  bit  and  run  through  the  ring  on  the  back  band  of 
the  harness.  Then  the  double  ropes  are  wound  as 
shown  in  the  first  figure,  and  wound  up  after  the 
plan  of  the  three  following  figures,  leaving  them 
coiled  and  fastened  as  shown  at  the  right  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Plowboys  in  England  seem  to  practice  this  cn 
a  piece  of  string  until  they  get  exactly  the  right 
twist,  and  then  become  expert  in  handling  the  lines. 

Engine  With  Cracked  Water-Jacket 

I  have  an  engine  with  a  frozeu  cylinder,  or  rather 
water  jacket  (12  horsepower).  The  water  squirts  out 
every  time  the  pump  forces  water  into  the  jacket.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  mend  the  leak?  I.  F. 

Denver,  Pa. 

CRACKED  water  jacket  is  a  common  occurrence 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  while  it  does  not, 
aside  from  exceptional  cases,  seriously  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  engine,  it  is  still  cpiite  a  serious 
trouble.  There  are  several  ways  of  repairing  this 
trouble,  and  where  there  is  a  garage  equipped  with 
an  oxy-aeetylene  welding  outfit  that  can  be  readily 
reached,  one  of  the  best  is  to  have  the  crack  welded 
by  this  process.  The  crack  is  heated  to  the  welding 
heat  by  the  flame  of  the  acetylene  torch,  and  a 
quantity  of  iron  or  steel  wire  melted  into  it  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  solder  is  used  in  repairing 
tinware..  When  well  done  the  repair  is  as  tight  and 
strong  as  the  original  casting.  Brazing  with  a 
spelter  is  a  second  method  that  is  somewhat  similar 
to  soldering  that  can  be  used  where  the  necessary 
equipment  is  at  hand. 

Where  the  crack  is  very  small  three  or  four  coats 
of  orange  shellac  and  alcohol  worked  well  into  it. 
and  allowed  to  dry,  will  sometimes  be  found  effective 
in  stopping  the  leak.  If  inaccessible  from  the 
outside  the  water  jacket  may  be  filled  with  a  satur¬ 
ated  solution  of  copper,  water  in  which  blue  vitriol 
has  been  dissolved  until  it  will  hold  no  more.  To 
dissolve  the  vitriol  suspend  it  in  a  sack  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  container  holding  the  water,  for  if  placed 
in  the  bottom  it  will  not  go  into  solution  readily. 
This  solution  works  into  the  fine  cracks  and  fills 
them  with  copper.  It  should  be  left  in  the  jacket 
over  night,  or  long  enough  for  the  cracks  to  be  filled. 

Larger  cracks  can  sometimes  be 
closed  by  the  so-called  “rust  joint” 
method.  The  crack  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  filled  with  a  paste  made 
from  sal-ammoniac  and  water.  Iron 
filings  are  sometimes  added  to  this 
paste  as  well.  When  this  is  used  the 
engine  must  be  left  idle  while  the  crack 
is  filling  with  rust. 

As  a  repair  that  can  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  blacksmith  shop  to  cracks 
that  are  too  large  for  any  of  the  above 
treatments,  a  patch  may  be  applied  as 
directed  below.  First  drill  through  the 
jacket  at  each  end  of  the  crack  .to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  extending  farther,  then 
with  a  sharp  cold  chisel  carefully  cut 
out  a  Y-shaped  groove  from  end  to  end 
of  the  crack.  Cut  a  piece  of  thin  iron 
stock,  to  serve  as  a  patch,  about  one 
inch  larger  on  all  sides  than  the  open¬ 
ing  it  is  to  cover,  and  carefully  fit  it 
ic  the  curve  of  the  jacket.  Drill  holes 
about  an  inch  apart  around  the  edge 
of  this  patch,  and  using  it  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  mark  and  drill  corresponding 
holes  around  the  crack  in  the  jacket 
that  the  patch  is  to  cover.  Tap  these 
out  to  take  a  small  cap  screw.  Clean 
the  paint  from  the  cylinder  over  the 
area  covered  by  the  patch,  and  till  the 
crack  with  white  lead  paste.  Into  this 
place  a  piece  of  asbestos  wicking  soaked 
in  white  lead  paint  to  fill  the  V  groove, 
also  plugging  the  holes  drilled  at  the 
ends  of  the  crack,  and  over  all  place  a  piece  of  sheet 
asbestos,  with  holes  punched  to  coincide  with  tho. 
in  the  patch,  soaked  in  water,  covering  this  with 
the  metal  patch  that  has  been  prepared,  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  snug  with  the  cap  screws.  After  this  has 
been  done  leave  the  engine  dry  and  quiet  until  the 
joint  has  set.  In  some  cases  the  patch  can  be 
secured  with  bands  or  clamps  placed  around  the 
cylinder,,  either  shrunk  or  drawn  up  with  bolts,  or 
a  temporory  repair  may  be  made  by  wrapping  the 
patch  with  wire  and  twisting  up  snug. 


How  Plow  Reins  Are  Wound  Up.  Fig.  31. 


The  first  repair  mentioned,  acetylene  welding,  is 
the  most  reliable  and  workmanlike,  however,  and 
should  bt  used  where  possible,  as  the  cost  is  not 
great  and  the  resulting  repair  is  as  good  as  new. 

r.  h.  s. 


The  Value  of  Alsike  Clover 

WE  find  that  Alsike  clover  gives  better  results 
when  seeded  in  wheat  land  in  the  Spring  than 
the  ordinary  Red  clover.  In  our  section,  where  we 


A  Hatful  of  Spring  Babies.  Fig.  32. 


have  no  underlying  limestone  rock,  our  soils  are 
slowly  turning  toward  a  more  acid  nature,  in  which 
most  of  the  clovers  are  unable  to  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  stand.  With  Alsike  clover  this  acidity  does 
not  seem  to  mean  so  much,  and  it  produces  a  good 
growth  at  even  a  much  cheaper  rate  of  seeding. 

Alsike  is  generally  cheaper  per  bushel,  and,  being 
a  much  smaller  seed,  one  needs  only  to  use  about 
half  the  amount  to  the  acre  as  compared  with  Red 
clover.  This  will  place  a  sufficient  number  of  seeds 
or  plants  to  the  square  foot  to  guarantee  a  good 
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stand.  When  Alsike  is  usect  h  combination  of  other 
seeds  may  be  used,  iu  which  some  Alfalfa,  Red -top. 
White  clover  or  Timothy  may  be  mixed.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  in  the  habit  of  mixing  Alsike 
with  some  of  the  other  grasses,  but  of  recent  seasons 
we  have  conducted  most  of  our  grass  seeding  on 
land  that  has  not  been  sown  to  Alsike. 

Alsike  when  used  in  this  manner  plays  the  role 
of  a  filling-in  grass  when  it  is  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  lime  or  to  drain  the  land  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  grow  the  Red  clover  easily,  or  even  to  get 
o  good  crop  of  Alfalfa  started.  We  find  that  we 
can  grow'  Alfalfa  where  we  drain  and  lime  the  soil 
sufficiently,  but  on  wheat  land,  where  this  has  not 
been  done,  we  can  be  sp.re  of  a  crop  of  hay  by  using 
Alsike. 

Alsike  clover  ripens  a  little  earlier  than  Red  clover 
and  makes  a  very  nutritious  hay  when  cut  in  the 
right  stage.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too 
ripe  so  that  the  leaves  begin  to  shrink,  as  much  of 
the  palatability  and  feeding  quality  will  he  lost. 
There  is  no  aftermath  to  speak  of  from  Alsike,  such 
as  one  gets  from  Red  clover,  but  the  first  cutting 
makes  excellent  hay,  and  if  not  cut  for  hay  it  will 
provide  good  forage.  clabekce  m.  baker. 

Ohio. 


Sweet  Com  Stover ;  Best  Methods  of 
Handling 

IIE  sweet  com  growers  in  Maine  are  feeling  well 
over  the  sweet  corn  situation,  and  seem  to  be 
planning  for  a  record  crop  in  1920.  At  five  cents  a 
pound  the  crop  is  a  paying  one  under  average  good 
conditions  of  soil  and  culture,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  price  will  continue  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Sweet  Corn  Growers’  Association  of  Maine 
has  recently  held  a  meeting  with  the  .State  Packers’ 
Association,  with  results  that  seem  to  he  gratifying. 
The  matter  of  price,  methods  of  taking  test,  time  of 
payment,  supervision  of  testers,  handling  of  seed  and 
various  other  matters  of  mutual  interest  seem  to 
have  been  discussed  with  entirely  good  feeling  and 
a  desire  upon  the  part  ,  of  both  the  growers  and 
packers  to  get  at  a  full  understanding  of  The  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  sides:  The  crop  is 
a  peculiar  one,  in  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cash 
and  a  fodder  crop  of  no  mean  proportions.  Although 
some  growers  make  the  practice  of  plowing  down 
the  fodder,  and  depending  upon  that  for  the  humus 
for  succeeding  crops,  the  large  majority  depend  upon 
it  to  increase  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  farm 
and  to  add  variety  to  the  Winter  feed. 

The  value  of  an  average  acre  of 
sweet  com  fodder,  if  cut  without  frost¬ 
ing,  I  believe  to  be  fully  equal  to  two 
tons  of  average  mixed  hay.  This  esti¬ 
mate  is  based  on  experience  of  years 
of  feeding  with  a  fair  amount  of  other 
roughage  sufficient  to  afford  a  good 
variety.  The  best  way  of  feeding,  of 
course,  is  from  the  silo.  This  affords 
a  method  of  feeding  without  waste, 
either  in  storing  or  iu  feediug,  for  if 
cut  in  short  lengths  in  the  silo,  there 
is  none  of  the  fodder  to  be  wasted,  and 
the  loss  in  storage  is  less  than  by  dry¬ 
ing.  even  under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions.  No  one  has  put  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  succulence  in  silage  into 
figures,  but  it  is  something,  and  should 
be  considered.  Possibly  it  will  nearly 
offset  the  loss  in  curing.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  it  there. 

If  a  silo  is  not  available  the  fodder 
should  be  carefully  shocked  in  the 
field,  the  tops  of  the  shocks  well  tied 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and 
then  left  there  as  tong  as  possible.  I 
have  fed  sweet  corn  fodder  from  the 
field;  after  snow  came  with  good  re¬ 
sults  and  with  no  waste.  If  sufficient 
room  is  available  to  allow  of  standing 
the  bundles  of  fodder  snugly  under 
cover  this  is  ideal.  If  such  a  space  is 
not  available  the  next  best  plan  is  to 
pack  the  fodder  in  oat  straw,  first  a 
layer  of  straw,  then  a  layer  of  fod¬ 
der.  about  in  even  thicknesses  when  packed.  I  am 
now  feeding  fodder  packed  iu  this  way  with  but 
little  waste  in  the  cribs  and  none  in  the  mow. 

Maine.  b.  walker  mckeen. 

R.  N.-Y. — Cornstalks  packed  in  the  mow  without 
some  filling  of  straw  or  other  drying  substance  are 
almost  certain  to  mold  and  be  seriously  injured  in 
feeding  value,  even  though  they  seem  bone  dry  when 
packed  away.  The  stalk  contain  so  much  moisture 
that  a  long  time  is  needed  to  get  it  safely  dry  Stand¬ 
ing  the  bundles  on  end  is  best. 
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Grass  starts  to  grow  before  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to 
convert  plant  fooo  into  available  forms.  To  get  a 
big  stand  of  highest  quality  grass,  you  should  have  a 
highly  active,  soluble  fertilizer.  That  s  where  Uubbartfe 
‘Bone  Base''  Fertilizer  shines:  Order  Jiow. 

Send  for  Free  Grass  Booh 


Middletown  Conn. 
Portland,  Conn, 


Dept.  A 

Office  and  Works 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  in  the  largest  Nurseries  in 
New  York  State,  where  only  the  newest  and  best  methods  of  raising, 
handling  and  selling  Nursery  Stock  are  employed. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


Here  arc  the  Reasons  Why  it 
Will  Pay  to  Send  for  Our  Catalog: 

1,  Since  there  was  a  small  planting  of  fruit 
tree  seedlings  during  the  war  there  is  now 
an  alarming  tree  shortage  throughout  the 
United  States — only  half  enough  to  go 
around.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be  disap* 
pointed  this  spring— ORDER  EARLY. 

2.  Our  tree*  are  guaranteed  to  bear  true  to 
Dame. 

Our  trees  are  guaranteed  healthy  and  free 
from  all  disease. 

Our  trees  are  sold  to  you  direct  by  the 
grower  (the  only  man  who  knows  positively 
that  you  are  getting  .what  you  order)  at  cost 
of  production  plus  one  profit  only. 


3. 


BEARING  AGE  COLLECTION 

3  Bearing  Age  8-10  ft.  trees  for  $3.48 
1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry 
1  York  State  Prune 


Send  today  for  our  big  Catalogue.  It  tells 
just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter 
should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and 
much  valuable  information  on  planting  and 
the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

It  will  pay  you  to  plant  that  orchard  this 
Spring.  Fruit  will  command  high  prices  for 
years  to  come,  because  we  will  have  to 
supply  foreign  as  well  as  home  needs. 

\  isit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling 
trees — Let  us  show  you  our  400  acres — Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants 
you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  au  absolutely  fair  price. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  54  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y» 

Dansoille’s  Pioneer  Growers’  Nurseries 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINES 


IVa  Acres  ol  Raspberries — $760.00 

Can  you  do  anything  like  that  with  a  grain 
crop  ?  It  is  not  as  much  trouble  and  expense 
to  grow  strawberries,  raspberries  and  other 
small  fruits  as  to  raise  ordinary  vegetables, 
and  there’s  a  lot  more  money  in  it  for  you. 

KNIGHT’S  GUIDE  TO  SMALL  FRUITS 

We  are  giving  this  great  catalog  free  on 
request.  Many  people  have  learned  the 
road  to  large  profits  by  using  the 
hints  and  plans  in  it. 

Send  Today  for  Your  Copy 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer,  MICH. 


*We  Sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  Farms  for  sale 
We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please  you. 
Reliable  representatives  wanted.  Give  referen¬ 
ces  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  0LEAN,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 


Questions  About  Maple  Sap 

1.  In  my  maple  orchard  I  find  on  many 
trees  a  dead  V-shaped  split  above  and 


been  closely  watched  since,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  station 
staff  and  of  visiting  horticulturists.  The 


below  the  tapping  hole.  There  seems  to  is  a  description  of  tree  au(l 

kn  T  _ _ _ XT..1  •  « _  irUlL  . 


be  no  new  growth.  I  was  careful  in  bor¬ 
ing  and  driving  in  spiles.  What  is  the 
cause  and  cure?  2.  Will  one  spile  to  the 
bucket  run  as  much  sap  as  two  spiles 
four  inches  apart?  3.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  when  we  had  had  a  slow  freeze  that 
had  been  exactly  right,  I  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  buckets,  after  removing  the 
ice,  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  thick, 
perfectly  transparent  liquid,  which  proved 
upon  test  to  be  maple  syrup  of  a  most 
wonderful  flavor.  Such  syrup,  with  such 
a  flavor,  would  command  any  price  a  man 
dared  to  ask,  which  suggests  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  -Why  not  a  refrigerating  plant  in 


In  general  the  young  trees  resemble 
those  of  Northern  Spy.  They  are  up- 
right,  spreading,  rather  dense,  with  a 
moderately  stocky  trunk  and  slender 
branches.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  very  hardy,  since  they  sur¬ 
vived  the  severe  Winter  of  1917-191S. 
The  fruit  matures  from  December  to 
March,  is  large,  oblate-conic,  ribbed,  sym¬ 
metrical  ;  color  pale  yellow,  blushed,  mot¬ 
tled  and  faintly  splashed  with  pinkish  red, 
prevailing  effect  yellow ;  flesh  yellow,  firm, 
coarse,  crisp,  juicy,  brisk  subacid;  qual¬ 
ity  good. 

stead  of  a"n  evnporn*  'Wouldn’Fit  be  ,ofTio°sa  js  recommended  as  a  very 

cheaper  to  freeze  the  water  out  than  to  hUh  aPPeara“Ce  and 

boil  it  out?  adb.  •  s  (ies?rviug  a  trial  1U 

DeRuveter  NY  all  the  fruit  regions  of  New  York.  A 

’  *  limited  number  of  the  trees  can  be  ob- 

1.  The  trouble  was  probably  caused  by  tainod  from  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
lack  of  care  in  withdrawing  the  spiles,  Testing  Co-operative  Association,  Ine., 
whereby  the  bark  was  wrenched  loose  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Any  person  who  wishes 
from  the  wood.  Bark  so  loosened  never  test  this  variety  should  write  to  the 
becomes  attached.  Hence  it  dries  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association, 
dies,  thus  causing  the  death  of  the  wood  W.  C.  Stone,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
beneath.  There  is  no  direct  remedy,  but 
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unless  the  trees  are  badly  infested  with 
some  kind  of  au  internal  fungus  disease, 
a  new  growth  of  wood  will  gradually 
spread  over  the  sear.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  exercise  of  any  great  amount 
of  care  in  making  the  tap-holes,  or  in 
driving  the  spouts.  But,  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  the  new  growth  has  loosened 

the  bark,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  use  wvi . ™ 

care  or  the  bark  will  be  wrenched  from  ®™hun&_Muck  Land....... .  ho 
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. ,  -  •.  or  Branch  Root  Alfalfa . . .  lau 

the  wood,  as  has  been  done  m  the  present  How  to  wind  Up  the  Plow  Reins .  141 

instance.  The  Value  of  Alsike  Clover .  141 

2.  Two  spiles  to  a  bucket  placed  four  S'H®ndwrn  Stover;  Best  Methods  of  ^ 
inches  apart  will  yield  more  sap  than  one.  Hauling  Out  'iianure! 1 I'll  143 

11ns  is  easily  proven,  experimentally,  by  Value  of  Corncobs . 143 

hanging  two  buckets  on  opposite  sides  Potatoes  . .  143 
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ana  only  one  to  the  other.  Almost  in-  Chestnut  for  Silo . 150 

varibly  there  will  be  the  more  sap  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes.... . .!!!!!!'.!!!!!!  158 

bucket  with  two  spouts.  And  if  the  sec-  Agricultural  Denartment.  161 

ond  tap-hole  is  made  after  the  season  has 
well  advanced  and  the  flow  has  slightly 
slackened,  a  still  greater  aggregate  quan¬ 
tity  of  sap  will  result.  This  practice 
takes  the  place  of  and  is  superior  to  ream¬ 
ing. 

3.  You  are  just  everlastingly  right. 

Maple  products  owe  their  delicate  flavor  _ r . o  _ . . 

to  the  presence  of  a  very  elusive  essence.  Success  with  Swine . ."!!!!"’ .  iJm 
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STRAWBERRIES 

ampbells  ^E/arly 

and  Lupton  Lata  “  1 

Greatest  early  and  late  money  makers.  Earlier  than  tha 
earliest,  later  than  the  latest.  Every  one  a  topper,  great 
yieldera  and  wonderfully  firm.  No  weak  points.  My  catalogue 
fully  describes  their  merits— -also  40  other  varieties  together 
with  Culture  booklet,  63  years'  practical  experience  growing 
for  market— all  free.  Write  today.  J.  T.  Garrison  &  Sons, 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 


i  which  chemists  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  isolate  and  separate,  but  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  they,  as  well  as  all  maple 
[sugar  makers,  are  perfectly  well  aware. 


HAULERS 


"GROW  A  “MONEY”  GARDEN 

The  kind  that  actually  means  dollars 

43  years’  experience  in  originating,  testing  and 
growing  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  behind 
Maule’s  Four-Leaf  Clover  Guarantee.  All 
Maule’s  seeds  are  tested  for  growing  power  which 
means  big  crops  and  beautiful  flowers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

comprises  176  pages  of  illustrated  in¬ 
formation  on  planting  and  garden¬ 
ing.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant 
— everything  you  need  to  know. 
A  lot  of  new,  umtsual  features. 
Send  For  It  Today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
2153  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  boiling  the  sap  a  large  part  of  this  Maidnt  . 

essence  becomes  volatilized  and  passes  off  Hoghouse Floor . 

with  steam,  to  which  it  imparts  the  deli-  Hse  of  Self-feeder . igs 

eate  aroma  always  noticed  when  boiling  The  Milch  Goat. . . . 172 

sap  or  syrup.  In  addition  to  this,  caramel  Vaiue  of  Buckwheat”?! ! ! ! 1 1”  I .  m 

is  always  formed  m  greater  or  less  quan-  Feeding  Milch  Cows .  175 

tities  during  the  process  of  evaporation.  Sr?iin  }Yith.st?ver . 175 

This  not  only  darkens  the  product,  thus  — A-; .  175 

rendering  it  less  attractive,  but  it  over-  Trouble  with*  cCrlii^!  nne  0nlons .  US 

powers  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  essence 
and  substitutes  its  own  coarse,  rank  flavor 
By  the  concentration  of  the  sap  by  the 
proeess  of  congelation,  the  essence  is  pre¬ 
served  in  its  original  purity  and  strength, 
there  is  absoultely  none  of  the  coarser, 
caramel  flavor,  the  product  is  as  clear  as 
the  purest  water,  and  possesses  the  most 
delicious  flavor  of  any  substance  ever  put 
into  the  month  of  any  human  being. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  freeze  the  moisture  out  sufficiently 
to  crystallize  the  sugar  into  a  solid  prod¬ 
uct.  but;  the  system  has  been  tried  out  ex¬ 
perimentally,  and  upon  a  small  scale. 

The  method  adopted  is  essentially  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  sap  is  first  frozen  by  chem¬ 
ical  processes,  of  which  there  are  several, 
similarly  as  water  is  frozen  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  ice.  Then  the  ice  is 
passed  through  a  grinder  which  crushes 
it  about  as  fine  as  coarse  sand.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine,  which 
revolves  at  the  rate  of  2.000  times  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  the  syrup  is  separated  from  the 
ice  by  centrifugal  force.  This  centrifugal 
machine  is  used  in  the  beet  sugar  factories 
for  separating  the  molasses  from  the 
sugar,  and  consists  of  an  upright,  barrel- 
like,  copper  cylinder,  perforated  with  very 
minute  holes,  and  surrounded  with  a  steel 
jacket.  Centrifugal  force  throws  the 
liquid  through  the  holes  and  against  the 
jacket,  while  the  solid  particles  remain 
inside.  It  is.  in  fact,  almost  identical 
with  the  centrifugal  machines  used  in 
laundries  for  wringing  wet  clothes.  Could 
this  process  be  made  practicable,  a  syrup 
would  result  which,  as  the  subscriber  sug¬ 
gests,  would  find  a  ready  market,  when 
introduced,  at  almost  any  price  that  one 
might  ask.  Even  at  a  dollar  a  pint  the 
available  supply  would  be  taken.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  tjie  way  of  a  successful 
operation  of  such  a  plant  is  the  cost  of 
tihe  plant  in  comparison  with  the  output 
of  syrup  possible  from  the  limited  amount 
of  sap  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  plant.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 


The  Tioga  Apple 

The  Tioga  apple  originated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  Sutton  crossed  with  Northern  Spy  in 
1899.  In  1901  scions  were  top-worked 
on  a  tree  in  one  of  the  station  orchards 
and  the  performance  of  the  variety  has 
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BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing,  Burpee’*  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  Seed  Grower*.  PhiUdelphl* 


TryltThisYear 

If  you  have  never  tried  to 
improve  your  brand  of  seeds, 
why  not  try  it  for  1920?  We 
have  some  new  varieties  which 
will  make  your  vegetables  sell 
better  than  vour  neighbor's  and  of  course  we 
have  the  older  varieties  too.  One  of  our 
best  “new”  things  is 

Ford’s  Glory 
CABBAGE 

Which  we  think  is  quite  superior  to  any 
early  cabbage.  ’We  also  have  new 
beets,  new  tomatoes  and  new  grains 
.which  mean  more  profit  to  you.  They 
can  all  be  found  in 

Our  Big  1920  Catalogue 
Sent  Free 

Compare  our  prices  and  our 
seeds — you’ll  be  a  permanent 
customer  if  you  do.  Get  this 
Catalogue  right  away — a 
post-card  will  bring  it. 

FORD  SEED  CO. 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


BLUE”  I 

Make  better  gardens.  All 
aro  tested  for  purity  and 
vitality.  Ilavo  been 
giving  satisfaction  for 
over  DO  years.  Bo  sure 
and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rad¬ 
ish  and  Tomato— postpaid. 

All  are  heavy  yielding  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  In  quality.  Try  them. 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions 
and  offers  strictly  huth-grado 
seeds  at  fair  prices.  \Y  ri  to  for  it, 

fa  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Box  S‘i-1  Columbus.  Ohio 


Soil  and  Fertility  Notes 


Hauling  Out  Manure 

I  would  like  to  know  which  way  is 
the  best  to  put  manure  on  the  land,  to 
haul  it  direct  from  the  stable  on.  the  land, 
or  let  it  rot  up  in  the  barnyard?  I  have 
noticed  people  putting  on  the  land  from 
the  stables,  and  it  seemed  so  strawy  that 
much  of  it  blew  off  before  one  was  ready 
to  plow  it  under.  w.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  think  this 
is  largely  a  labor  question.  Manure 
never  contains  more  plant  food  than  the 
day  it  is  dropped.  There  is  usually  more 
or  less  of  a  loss  from  it  when  left  in  the  j 
barnyard.  In  some  cases  this  will  be  a 
heavy  loss  from  drainage  or  fermentation. 
Tu  other  cases  the  manure  is  well  cared 
for  on  a  concrete  floor  under  shelter,  and 
there  is  little  iJ  (  >j  Of  course,  most  of 
the  manure  is  made  during  the  Winter, 
when  there  is  not  so  much  to  do.  If  it. 
can  be  hauled  out  and  spread  day  by  day; 
the  work  is  finished  by  Spring,  so  that: 
when  the  ground  is  fit  plowing  and  seed-1 
iug  may  begin  at  once.  If  the  manure) 
is  kept  in  the  barnyard  until  Spring  the 
job  of  hauling  ir.  out  interferes  with  plow¬ 
ing  at  a  time  when  labor  is  worth  most. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  it 
is  really  a  labor  question.  On  fairly 
level  land  in  sod.  there  will  not  be  much 
loss  if  the  manure  is  spread  on  the  ground 
day  by  day.  Such  loss  will  be  but  little) 
[more  than  would  occur  in  the  barnyard, 
las  the  manure  is  usually  piled  there.  In 
I  most  of  the  dairy  districts  we  see  farmers  j 
hauling  manure  every  day  in  Winter,  and 
often  spreading  it  right  on  the  snow.  As 
a  rule,  the  plan  followed  in  any  pro¬ 
gressive  section  by  the  majority  of  far¬ 
mers  is  quite  sure  to  be  right.  Of  course, 
a  market  gardener  may  prefer  to  use  well- 
fermented  and  tine  manure.  In  that  case 
it  will  pay  him  better  to  pile  or  compost 
the  manure,  and  let  it  thoroughly  decay 
before  hauling  it  out. 


Value  of  Corncobs 


What  are  corncobs  used  for?  I  saw  in 
the  paper  where  they  are  sold  for  $l.o5 
per  bu.  L.  J. 

Millville,  X.  .T. 

We  have  never  quoted  such  a  price  in 
The  R.  X.-Y.  A  full  ton  of  corncobs  will 
contain  not  far  from  five  pounds  of  nitro- 
geu.  five  of  potash  and  a  very  little  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  A  bushel  would  weigh  about 
’20  lbs.,  so  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  a 
bushel  would  be  too  small  to  consider. 
The  cobs  have  value  as  fuel,  but  five  cents 
a  bushel  would  be  a  large  price.  The  cobs 
are  used  for  fuel.  Some  particularly  large 
ones  may  be  used  for  making  pipes. 


Here’s  How  to  Have  the  Best  Garden 
In  Your  Neighborhood 


Profit  by  the  example  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  market  gardeners  in  the  country  and 
plant  Forrest’s  Fertile  Seeds. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the  garden 
you  are  planning  for  the  coming  season,  vigorous, 
fertile  seed  is  your  first  essential  to  success.  Be 
sure  to  send  for  our  catalogue.  From  it  you  can 
order  one  of  the  special  collections  we  have  made 
up  for  small  gardens.  For  the  more  pretentious 
home  or  market  garden,  you  can  choose  from  a 
catalogue  in  which  only  the  more  desirable  vari¬ 
eties  are  listed.  Unproved  novelties  have  no 
place  in  our  catalogue. 

If  you  want  a  real  garden  this  year,— one  that  will 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  profit,— send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue,  and  from  it,  order  Forrest’s  Fertile  Seeds. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 

of 

Forrest1* 

Fertile 

Seeds 


-CLOVER  SEED- 

We  specialize  in  t lie  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  menu  satisfied  fust  outers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover,  Alsike.  Timothy.  Hfait’a  tuid  other  Karin 
Seeds  are  the  most  carefullv  -elected.  Quality  is 
guaranteed.  Rohrer’s  seed  hook  and  samples  tree  if 
you  meutlou  this  paper. 

P.  L,  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster*.  Co.,  Pa. 


Ijirger  quantities  than  ever  before 
are  being  imported.  This  seed  is  unlit  to 
.sow.  Most  home-grown  seed  is  of  poor  quality. 
I  so  it  is  very  necessary  to  use  care  In  buying. 
’  Our  Field  Seed  Hook  tells  "Howto  Know  Good 

_  Seed”  nml  why  imported  seed  is  poor  stuff.  It. 

aa  well  'UM  samples,  are  free.  We  have  all  other  tleld 
seeds  that  are  practically  Weedless. 

M.  SC9TT  &  SONS  CO..  170  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Lime  on  Potatoes 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  of  Xew  Brunswick, 
Canada,  recently  wrote  about  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  lime  on  potatoes.  He  now 
explains  his  plan  as  follows : 

The  following  is  the  way  I  applied  the 
lime.  We  planted  the  potatoes  on  barn¬ 
yard  manure  in  drills,  or  as  you  call  them 
over  here,  hills.  We  then  covered  them 
up  with  a  drilling  plow.  In  about  10 
days  we  worked  the  drills  down  again, 
and  then  plowed  them  up  again.  Then 
we  hauled  the  lime  up  the  drills  and  put 
it  our  iu  small  lots  and  covered  it  up  and 
then  when  slaked  or  fallen,  spread  it  with 
a  shovel,  and  we  found  that  it  did  not 
cause  scab  to  the  potatoes.  In  fact,  the 
lime  would  not  come  near  the  potatoes 
being  at  the  top  all  the  time.  The  only 
advantage,  we  thought,  in  doing  it  that 
way.  was  to  got  the  lime  on  the  field  be¬ 
cause  we  usually  had  a  slack  time  for 
the  horses  just  then,  and  after  getting  the 
potatoes  were  too  busy  plowing  and  sow- 
iug  wheat  on  the  land.  That  is  the  way 
we  used  to  do  the  job  and  found  it  worked 
w  ell.  W.  H.  SMITH. 

We  never  heard  of  this  plan  before,  aud 
from  our  own  experience  it  would  seem; 
us  if  the  lime  would  be  worked  down  iutoj 
the  soil  by  cultivation  and  thus  help 
spread  the  scab  disease. 

Big  Oat  Yietd  in  Ohio 

I  grew  from  one  seed,  oue  single  seed  of 
oats.  5.426  sound  kernels  (actual  count), 
42  heads,  an  average  of  over  100  grains 
per  head.  Heads  ranged  from  12  to  18 
inches :  5.400  graius  again  planted  yielded 
60%  lbs.  of  recleaned  oats,  an  increase  of 
yield  from  amount  of  seed  sowu  12,400% 
Is  there  any  record  of  the  largest  amount 
ever  grown  from  oue  seed  ?  I  have  no 
seed  for  sale.  T.  F.  D. 

Henry  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Average  purity  of  above  99.50' 'o  maintained 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Every  lot  Northern  grown  and  tested  in  our 
laboratory  for  purity  and  germination  by  a 
graduate  seed  analyst  and  sold  to  you  backed  by  our 
famous  1 0-day  -  money -back -if-you-want-it  guarantee 
subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make.  , 

D.  B.  Alfalfa.  Northern  dry  iand  grown.  The 
product  of  America's  best  Alfalfa  farms. 

D.  B.  Red  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover.  Of  tha  choice  qu»li:y. 
Fancy  A  Isike.  Splendid  slock  oi  superior  grade  seed. 

D.  B.  Timothy.  Average  analysis  for  years  above  99.70s. 

Dibble’s  Alsike  and  Timothy  Natural  Mixture.  Containing  over  I  -5 
Alsike  with  less  than  I  $  of  weed  seeds.  The  seeding  bargain  of  the  year. 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue.  Samples  and  special  price  list  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York.  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Save  Money 


JfrTIO'&iCj 
JhasaTAcj 
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Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn 


Seed  grown  in  the  north  is  the  only  corn  that  should  be 
used  when  the  seasons  arc  short. 

We  have  some  very  early  Dent  and  Flint  varieties  that  were 
raised  in  Western  New  York.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
raising  grain  or  for  the  silo  anywhere  in  the  northern  states. 

Use  Harris’  Seeds  for  the  Garden 

The'  are  home  grown  a«d  bred  with  the  gi-entest  care  and  are 
fur'sunerior  to  ordinary  seeds.  The.'  are  tested  and  the  percent 
that  grows  is  marked  on  the  label,  flower  seed  and  plants  direet 
from  our  farm  to  you. 


We 

raise  them  with  the 
same  care  as 
vegetable  seeds. 
'  If  you  hare  trouble 
getting:  really  good 
deads  try  Harris*. 

Catalog  Free 

Joseph  Harris  Co.- 

Box  21,  Cotdwater.N.  V 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 


will 


Grow 


According  to  our  tes  ts 

98  percent 

ot' tills  seed  germinates 


R.  N.-Y. — So 
the  limit.  Can 


far  as  we  kuow  that  is 
anyone  beat  it? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y'.  and  you’U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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alzers  Seeds 


Since  John  A.  Salzer  founded  this  institu- 
tion  in  1868  our  practice  has  been  to  keep 
quality  the  highest.  Two  later  generations 
have  maintained  the  standard. 

Years  of  careful  effort  in  growing,  testing,  cleaning 
and  distributing  seeds  have  gained  for  us  the  confidence 
of  thousands.  To  all  we  say,  “This  year’s  seeds  will  be 
the  best  that  long  experience  can  produce.”  Our  1920 
catalog  contains  168  pages  and  describes  the  varieties 
we  recommend.  There  are  98  color  pages  illustrating 
275  special  Salzer  strains  in  full  color.  It  gives  valuable 
information  based  on  actual  experience.  Send  for  a 

copy — TODAY.  A  post  card  will 
bring  it  to  your  door — FREE. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

Box  144,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


SOY  BEANS 

Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  re<l  and  alsike  clover,  earden 
pea,  vetch  and  other  legumes  do  their  best  when 
treated  with 

Acre  size  $1.00, 
|six  for  *5.00  pre¬ 
paid.  State  kind 
wanted, 

It’s  more  virulent  than  others^  Full  of  pep.  Gives 
results.  Can't  fail.  Guarantee  results  or  money 
back.  Why  take  chances  on  others.  Ask  for  our 
booklet,  It  tells  you  how  and  why. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co.,  Box  4,  Baltic,  Ohio 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  deid 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Field  Seed  Hook,  which  teils 
exactly  “Ilow  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Hoffman’: 


Sweet  Clover 

Best  paying  farm  crop  known.  Best  fertilizer 
and  soil  builder  known.  Grows  anywhere.  I 
grow,  buy  and  sell  sweet  clover  seed.  W rite  for 
sample  seed  and  full  and  complete  instructions 
for  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 

T.  L.  PHILLIPS,  ::  AURORA,  ILL 


SweelClover  Sow.,inhulled  Whitu  Now-  *9  l!u-  e*.  paid. 


A.  III.OOH1.NGIUI.E, 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-BEAKiNG  Berry  Plants  «.B  .C..  C-  Rural  New-Y 


Yorker 


Budded  Nut  Trees  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 

Best  Hardy  Northern  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  55  Rockport,  Indiana 

Po  UouPelieve- 
Jn  farmers’ 
Co-OperativeAssociationsi 

We  certainly  do.  We  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau  our¬ 
selves  and  have  made  special  preparation  to  take  care 
of  co-operative  orders.  For  twenty  years  we  have  led  In 
the  Alfalfa  production  movement.  We  were  the  first  to 
Introduce  this  plant  into  the  corn  belt,  first  to  sell  guar¬ 
anteed  seed,  and  first  to  offer  the  now  famous  ‘‘Dakota 
30.”  Get  our  prices  on  this  as  well  as  “Grimm.” 

Sweet  Clover  is  one  of  our  specialties,  the  greatest  soil 
builder  and  the  best  pasture  plant  in  the  corn  belt  to-day. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Wo  will  sell  you  a  pound  or  car  load*  Wo  ask  for  the  moat 
critical  buyers  and  can  please  you* 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  grown  for  tho  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  ,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  :  : 


Clover 
’  Seed 

Easily  paases  all  tests. 

1st.  HIGHEST  in  PUR¬ 
ITY,  free  from  weeds. 
2nd.  HARDIEST,  pro¬ 
duced  in  short,  cold  Bea- 
bo ns  of  the  North. 

3rd.  STRONGEST  in 
GERMINATION  —  the 
very  best  seed  to  bow. 

Means  more  hay 

Write  for  free  copy 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Book 

gives  you  the  facts  on 
Seed  you  will  buy  this 
Spring.  Offers  choicest 
strains  of  clovers.  Alfal¬ 
fa,  Corn.  Oats,  Maine 
Potatoes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans. 

Seed  samples  free 

Mention  this  paper 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landiiville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


00D  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Vl 

WkLV  ^Weeds  are  alfalfa’s  worst  *nemy  tho 
first  year.  The  first  thing  to  think 
■  W  about  in  baying  alfalfa  is  purity.  Our  need  is 
l  U  especially  selected  and  cleaned  to  be  free  from 
weeds.  Wo  have  the  ordinary  and  several  other 
I  varieties.  Ask  for  Field  Seed  Book  giving  special  in 
I  formation  on  alfalfa,  and  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed . 

1 0.M.SI 


0.  M.  scon  &  SONS  CO.,  370  Main  SI.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


VICK’S^,  GUIDE 

For  71  years  the  leading  authority  *•  , 

M _  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  r- _ 

I  INOW  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  r  or 
I  Ready  than  ever.  Bend  for  free  copy  today  1920 
I  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Large  quantities  of 
Communist  literature,  including  thous¬ 
ands  of  leaflets,  were  seized  Jan.  S  by 
Department  of  .Tnstiee  raiders  at  the 
offices  of  the  New  York  Volks-Zeitung 
and  the  Chatham  Printing  Company.  The 
visits  to  these  plants  were  made  as  the 
result  of  evidence  obtained  in  a  raid  upon 
a  band  of  Communists  in  Hartford, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  printed  mat¬ 
ter  being  disseminated  by  the  Red  revolu¬ 
tionists  was  issuing  from  the  address  of 
these  two  plants. 

Eire  damaged  the  American  liner  St. 
I -on is  Jan.  8  -at  her  pier  in  Hoboken. 
Estimates  of  the  damage  range  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000,  but  the  exact 
amount  will  not  be  known  until  tho.  water 
is  pumped  out  and  a  full  inspection  of  the 
vessel’s  interior  made.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  still  undetermined,  but  the  officials 
of  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Company  do 
not  believe  that  it  was  of  incendiary  ori¬ 
gin.  They  hold  to  tho  theory  that  it 
resulted  from  fresh  paint  being  ignited  by 
a  workman’s  torch.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
will  make  a  vigorous  investigation  of  this 
and  of  some  of  the  other  fires  which  have 
boon  of  frequent  occurrence  on  ships  laid 
up  at  this  port. 

The  workshop  for  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  was  destroyed  by  fire  .Tan. 
9  at  Baltimore.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$200,000.  including  a  large  stock  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  students. 

Two  large  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Household  Outfitting  Com¬ 
pany.  were  burned  Jan.  9.  The  loss  is 
$400,000. 

Although  wages  have  advanced  45  per 
cent  in  the  garment  industry  since  last 
Spring,  production  has  fallen  off  $5  per 
cent,  according  to  testimony  Jan.  10  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York  to  investigate  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  industry  which  are  curtailing 
production  and  advancing  the  prices  of 
clothing.  The  session  nearly  ended  in  a 
withdrawal  of  the  manufacturers  when 
Meyer  London,  representing  the  union, 
said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  by  the  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Dress  Manufacturers*  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  union  which  denied  the  work¬ 
er  the  right  to  strike  for  more  wages. 

Five  thousand  quarts  of  high  grade 
whiskey,  conservatively  valued  at  $75,- 
000,  said  to  he  part  of  a  large  consign¬ 
ment  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  was 
seized  in  Wilmington.  Del..  Jan.  10.  upon 
orders  from  Attorney-General  Reinhardt 
pending  a  decision  as  to  the  validity  of 
confiscating  the  liquor  under  the  Loose 
law  operative  in  Delaware.  The  driver 
of  the  truck,  II.  O’Neill  of  New  York, 
was  arrested  in  Newark,  Del.,  by  Con¬ 
st  abb1  A\  illiam  Apsley  and  is  said  to  have 
admitted  having  received  an  offer  of 
$1,000  if  he  could  bring  the  liquor  through 
safely  to  its  consignees.  Under  the  Loose 
law  no  intoxicating  liquor  in  excess  of 
one  quart  can  be  transported  through 
Delaware. 

’I’he  warehouse  of  the  Richmond  Paper 
Company  was  burned  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
Tan.  12,  with  a  loss  of  $175,000.’  The 
cause  is  said  to  have  been  defective  wir¬ 
ing. 

Two  carloads  of  Canadian  whiskey, 
concealed  under  a  layer  of  lumber,  were 
seized  Jan.  12  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  .T.,  by 
revenue  agents.  It  was  sealed  and 
brought  to  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
The  contraband  consignment  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  a  Perth  Amboy  railroad  freight 
agent.  He  noted  that  the  shipment  was 
consigned  to  the  George  W.  Jackson  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  and  knew  there  was  no 
such  concern. 

The  State  of  Manhattan,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau,  Queens, 
Kings,  Richmond,  New  York,  Iironx  and 
Westchester,  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  u  bill  introduced  Jan.  12  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Cuvillier,  Democrat,  of  New 
York.  Tho  act  would  require  ratification 
by  a  referendum  next  November.  As¬ 
semblyman  Leiniger,  Democrat,  of  Queens, 
introduced  a  bill  designed  to  create  a 
State  of  Greater  New  York.  This  is  a 
more  ambitious  plan  than  that  of  Mr. 
Cuvillier,  as  it  not  only  includes  all  the 
counties  in  the  proposed  State  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  but  would  contain  in  addition  the 
counties  of  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Rockland, 
Orange,  Ulster,  Greene  and  Sullivan. 

The  Statewide  prohibition  enforcement 
bill,  patterned  after  the  Federal  Volstead 
act,  except  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
an  enforcement  bureau,  was  introduced 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  Jan.  12  by 
Senator  Thompson  of  Niagara  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Slaeer  of  Erie,  the  dry  leaders. 
The  hill  is  designed,  according  to  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  to  place  upon  State  offi¬ 
cers  the  same  obligations  to  enforce  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  as  the  Volstead 
Law  places  upon  Foderal  officials  and  to 
enable  New  York  to  concur  in  enforce¬ 
ment,  power. 

Peter  J.  Nee,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  says  he  was  swindled  out  of  $35JMM) 
in  a  Washington  hotel  in  a  fake  oil  stock 
scheme,  identified  two  men  held  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Jan  13  as  the  guilty  ones. 
They  also  are  accused  of  swindling  Sheriff 
Frank  Norfleet  of  Hale  Center,  Tex.,  out 
of  $45,000  by  a  scheme  similar  to  tho  one 
on  which  Nee  was  the  victim.  They  were 
arrested  in  California. 

Miji  Cogic,  Ellis  Island’s  oldest  inhabi- 
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taut,  in  point  of  sojourn,  has  at  last  de¬ 
parted  for  his  home  in  Austria  after  five 
and  one-half  years’  involuntary  stay  at 
the  immigration  station.  He  arrived  in 
this  country  August  3,  1914,  on  the 
steamship  Martha  Washington  from 
Trieste,  and  was  ordered  deported  on 
account  of  defective  vision.  Before  he 
could  get  passage  steamship  service  to 
Austria  was  interrupted  and  Cogic  re¬ 
mained  on  Ellis  Island  until  he  sailed 
Jan.  10  on  the  President  Wilson.  His 
sustenance  alone  cost  the  Government. 
$2,04(5,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Superintendent  Baker  of  the  immigration 
station.  Besides  getting  free  board  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  Cogic,  who  is  both  a  tailor 
and  a  barber,  received  permission  to  ply 
both  his  trades.  When  he  left  the  island 
he  had  accumulated  $495  by  his  services 
for  detained  immigrants. 

WASHINGTON. — The  annual  Indian 
appropriation  bill  carrying  $12,816,013, 
or  $2,500,000  less  than  was  appropriated 
last  year,  was  passed  Jan.  9  by  the 
House.  The  appropriation  of  $75,000  for 
suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  In¬ 
dians,  eliminated  by  the  House  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  was  retained. 

(’barges  by  relatives  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  buried  in  France  that  undertakers 
and  others  were  attempting  to  conimer- 
cialize  their  grief  in  connection  with  the 
movement  to  have  the  bodies  brought 
home,  were  presented  to  the  Senate  Jan. 
13  by  Senator  Thomas  (Colorado).  In 
the  house  a  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Porter  (Pa.),  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  direct¬ 
ing  the  President  to  have  the  bodies  of 
tlie  American  soldier  dead  returned  home. 
The  committee  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  question. 

The  House  Jan.  13.  by  a  vote  of  183 
to  123,  adopted  the  resolution  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Gallivan,  of  Massachusetts, 
calling  upon  Secretary  of  War  Baker  for 
complete  information  regarding  the 
awards  of  (lie  Distinguished  Service 
Medals.  Although  the  author  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  is  a  Democrat,  most  of  the  support 
for  his  resolution  came  from  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  most  of 
the  Democrats  voted  against  it.  Its 
adoption  was  preceded  by  several  hours 
of  stormy  debate  in  which  Mr.  Gallivan 
took  the  leading  part,  charging  that  the 
morale  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  army 
has  been  destroyed,  that  the  officers  are 
dissatisfied  with  selections  for  promotions, 
and  that  the  General  Staff  has  bungled 
the  “entire  military  situation.” 

Appointment  of  a  joint  Congressional 
commission  to  investigate  conditions  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  early  establishment  of  a 
civil  government  is  provided  for  in  a 
joint  resolution  passed  Jan.  12  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  com¬ 
mission  would  consist  of  three  members 
of  the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House. 
The  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
now  vested  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Representative  Bee  (Texas)  Jan.  13 
introduced  a  bill,  endorsed  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson,  providing  for  a  letter 
telegraph  service  under  the  supervision  of 
(lie  Post  Office  Department.  Under  the 
bill  the  Postmaster-General  would  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  contracts  with  tho 
telegraph  companies  for  the  letter  service. 

Representative  Kitehin  (North  Caro¬ 
lina)  also  has  prepared  a  similar  meas¬ 
ure.  which  was  drawn  as  an  amendment 
to  the  post  office  bill  now  pending  before 
the  House.  Both  the  Bee  bill  and  tho 
Kitehin  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  rate  on  the  letters  not  exceed  30  cents 
for  100  words  and  that  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  mes¬ 
sage  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  service. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Horticultural  Society  offers 
$1,000  as  a  premium  for  a  seedling  apple 
tree  “as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Duch¬ 
ess,”  with  fruit  equal  to  “the  Wealthy  in 
size,  quality  and  appearance,  and  that 
will  keep  as  well  as  the  Malinda.”  The 
society  also  offers  $100  for  a  new  plum. 
Fund  contributed  liy  J.  H.  Fiebing.  Must 
he  an  attractive  plum,  equal  to  Surprise 
in  quality,  at  least  1%  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  etc.  Tree  hardy,  productive,  an 
early  and  regular  bearer.  A.  W.  Lnthom, 
University  Farm,  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  is  sec¬ 
retary. 


Agriculture  at  Columbia  University 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  offers 
on  the  four  Tuesdays  of  February  a 
course  on  livestock  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Professor  F.  C.  Minkler  will  con¬ 
duct  the  course.  A  course  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  will  he  given  March  19  and  20,  and 
March  20  and  27 :  Professors  Benjamin, 
Kent  and  Botsford  will  conduct  it.  A 
course  in  farm  machinery  and  tractors 
will  be  given  by  Professor  II.  W.  Riley 
of  Cornell  University  on  April  2  and  3, 
April  9  and  10,  and  April  10  and  17. 
Long  courses  extending  from  February 
through  to  June  and  given  once  or  twice 
a  week  are  offered  in  field  crops,  soil 
management,  farm  management,  fruit 
growing  and  vegetable  raising.  Inquiries 
regarding  any  of  these  courses  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  or  Professor  O.  S.  Morgan. 


“Did  Mayrne  accept  the  college  profes¬ 
sor?”  “No,  she  wanted  an  automobile 
and  a  diamond  necklace,  so  she  married 
the  skilled  day  laborer.” — Baltimore 
American. 
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The  Car  For  All  Roads 


OVERLAND  4  is  a  car  for  all 
seasons  and  all  roads;  attractive  in 
appearance;  economical  in  operation.  It 
glides  over  the  roughest  roads  with  a 
smooth  steadiness  that  is  amazing. 

This  remarkable  car  has  the  two¬ 
fold  economy  advantage  of  Three-Point 
Suspension  Springs  and  light  weight. 
Three-Point  Suspension  Springs  give 
Overland  4,  with  100-inch  wheelbase. 


the  riding  ease  usually  associated  with 
great  weight  and  long  wheelbase.  They 
take  most  of  the  shock  and  rebound  out 
of  road  jolts.  They  lessen  greatly  the 
fatigue  of  long  rides. 

By  protecting  car  and  motor  from 
the  constant  racking  blows  which  mean 
wear,  these  springs  greatly  reduce  up¬ 
keep  expense.  They  make  possible 


riding  comfort  with  light  weight;  and 
Overland  4’s  light  weight  gives  the 
further  economy  of  low  fuel  and  oil 
consumption  and  greater  tire  mileage. 

Overland  4  is  a  quality  car  through¬ 
out — in  design,  finish  and  riding 
qualities.  Equipped  complete  from 
Auto-Lite  Starting  and  Lighting  to 
Demountable  Rims. 


WILLYS-OYERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Not  only  the  most  dependable  guide  for 
the  flower  lover  and  the  vegetable 
grower,  but  the  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  in  America. 

Everything  worth  growing  is  listed — the  really 
meritorious  novelties  as  well  as  the  tried  and  true 
varieties  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Selected  strains  are  offered  in  practically  every  vege¬ 
table  and  flower.  Special  departments  devoted  to 
Gladioli,  Car.nas,  Dahlias,  Roses ;  and  many  pages  to 
Perennials,  of  which  we  are  the  larg.st  growers  in 
America,  224  pages,  6  color  plates  and  hundreds  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Aquatics,  Small  Fruits  and  Garden  Requisites, 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  f 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.DREER 

7 14-716  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphi  a.  Pa. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bea:  ers.  Our  44  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  growing:  experience  has 
been  directed  towards  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple.  .  AVtp  Ohio 

Our  extensive  lino  of  ornamental  Seuutj  Apple 
•dirubs,  bushes,  and  p<  rennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  lf20  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Get  Out  Big  Catalog 

IPS  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Michigan  New  Ground 


Berry  Plants  —  The  kind  Bald¬ 
win  grows  on  his  Big  Berry  Plant 
Farms  have  deep,  heavy  roots  —  are\ 
hardy  and  healthy.  They  start  their\ 

'  growth  quickly  .produce  largest  fruit  crop. 

IT’S  READY  FOR  YOU. 

Baldwin’s  BigBerry  Plant  Bookwilll 
1  be  sent  on  request.  It’s  a  down  to- 
date  Fruit  Grower’s  Guido,  I 
beautifully  illustrated,  chock  I 
.full  of  useful  information  onf 
best  ways  of  growing  Straw-  f 
\berries  and  other  small  fruits./ 
lOur  plants  ail  freshly  dug  to  j 
lfill  your  orders.  Scientific-, 

•  ally  packed  for  6afe  ship- 
f  merit.  Write  tonight—  1 
get  our  book  and  start  right. 

O.A.D.  BALDWIN 
n.  P.  15 
Rrldsman,  Mich. 
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C  elected  Oold  Xujarget  Sued  Corn.  Write  for  sample 
O  and  prices.  L .  F.  NICHOLAS ,  Mt.  Bethel ,  Venna . 


Have  a  Full  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only  be  filled  with 
blower  cutters  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  top.  When 
silage  settles  it  means  a  loss  of  5  or  6  feet  of  silo 
capacity. 

Globe  Silos  (the  first  to  he  offered  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Globe  extension  roof)  assure  a  silo  full  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  straight  side  walls  of  this  extension 
roof  permit  a  full  silo  level  at  the  top  avoiding 
unnecessary  spoilage.  Globe  silage  is  kept  prime 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Other  exclusive  features  of  Globe  Silos  fully 
illustrated  and  explained  in  the  Globe  catalog. 

Liberal  cash  discount  on  orders  placed  for 
early  shipment. 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 
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Latest  Points  on  Mushroom  Culture 

Making  a  Start. — During  recent 
years  many  magazines  have  carried  adver¬ 
tisements  of  manufacturers  of  mushroom 
spawn,  containing  statements  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fortune  very 
rapidly  in  this  business,  the  only  requis¬ 
ites  being  their  dwreIling-house  cellar,  some 
horse  manure  and  a  quantity  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  spawn.  Possibly  15  years  ago  we 
first  tried  mushroom  growing,  u§ing  the 
■imported  English  spawn.  ’Our’  first  crop 
produced  114  lbs.  to  the,  square  foot, 
j  which  was  a  phenomenal  yield  then,  and 
would  be  also  today.  That  crop  set  us 
mushroom  crazy,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
neighbors  who  were  watching  the  experi¬ 
ment.  A  year  or  two  later  Prof.  B.  M. 
Duggar  of  the  Department  of  Apricul- 
ture  at  Washington  perfected  his  direct 
culture  method  of  spawn  manufacture. 
By  the  use  of  this  spawn  we  could  grow 
either  white  or  dark,  small,  or  large 


stage.  When  I  tried  to  get  some  of  it 
last  Fall  I  was  told  they  could  not  ship  it, 
so  the  day  the  manure  was  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  I  drove  after  it  and  planted  it 
the  following  day ;  even  the  short  elapsed 
time  of  about  24  hours  showed  a  marked 
development  in  the  sqawn,  which  is  eas¬ 
ily  noticeable  through  the  glass.  When 
this  spawn  has  reached  the  proper  devel¬ 
opment  it  is  taken  from  the  racks  and 
placed  in  .  cold  storage  till  wanted.  As 
soon  as  it  would  be  removed  from  storage 
it  would  have  to  be  used  at  once,  and 
shipment  ’by  rail,  with  the  delays  too 
often  encountered,  may  prove  disastrous. 

Brick  and  Bottle  Spawn. — If  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  try  mushroom  growing 
is  so  situated  that  he  could  drive  to  where 
this  spawn  is  made,  or  could  arrange  to 
have  direct  delivery  made  without  too 
much  delay,  it  would  probably  pay  to  try 
to  get  it  in  preference  to  the  brick  spawn, 
though  the  brick  “pure  culture”  spawn  is 


A  Fine  Cluster  of  Mushrooms,  Variety  Columlia.  Fig.  3% 


mushrooms,  as  we  chose,  propagation  be¬ 
ing  made  direct  from  the  spores  of  the 
mushroom,  -which  will  reproduc'd  its  own 
type  the  same  as  any  other  vegetable  or 
flower  will. 

Disappointments.  —  The  first  few 
years  with  this  new  spawn  we  grew  some 
fine  crops  of  mushrooms,  until  the  spawn 
manufacturers  were  swamped  with  orders, 
when  the  process  of  manufacture  was 
cheapened,  at  the  expense  of  the  fellow 
who  was  doing  the  hal'd  work  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  expense  as  well.  The  results  were 
that  our  rewards  were  just  what  the 
farmer’s  rewards  are  when  he  plants  seed 
corn  that  'null  germinate  about  10  to  20 
per  cent,  and  we  did  not  get  enough  mush¬ 
rooms  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  spawn.  We 
stuck  to  it  for  a  few  years,  hoping  that 
each  crop  would  give  us  a  profit,  but  final¬ 
ly  had  to  quit,  with  the  former  profits  lost 
and  more  too.  As  far  as  1  know,  every 
other  grower  who  tried  in  Lancaster 
County  quit  also,  and  to  this  day  I  think 
no  one  has  gone  into  the  venture  again, 
except  ourselves,  and  we  put  in  a  trial 
lot  last  Fall  with  pretty  good  results. 

Commercial  Growers. — In  Chester 
County  at  the  time  we  were  trying  to 
grow  mushrooms  there  .were  a  number  of 
growers  who  had  constructed  large  and 
expensive  houses  especially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  of  these  men  kept  right  on 
at- the  game,  while  others  who  were  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  addition  to  other  crops,  as  we 
were,  abandoned  their  houses  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  rot  down.  In  driving 
through  certain  sections  of  the  county  it 
is  possible  to  see  a  number  of  such  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  former  smiles  of  this  espe¬ 
cially  fickle  jade.  There  were  several 
men  who  had  quite  large  plants  at  that 
time,  who  kept  right  on  experimenting, 
not  only  with  the  growing  of  mushrooms, 
but  with  the  manufacture  of  the  spawn 
as  well,  till  they  have  it  down  to  a  nearly 
exact;  science.  The  greatest  progress  was 
made  by  these  men  in  the  manufacture  qf 
spawn,  and  the  past  few  seasons'  they 
hive  been  securing  pretty  good  crops  with 
the  spawn  they  are  making.  This  spawn 
had  not  been  sold  to  the  public  until ’last 
Fall,  and  even  now  is  in  very  limited  sup¬ 
ply  and  difficult  to  procure. 

Improved  Spawn. — Instead  of  being 
mqde  in  ;brick  form,  and  dried  out,  as  all 
spawn  has  formerly  been  made,  it  is  put 
up  in  quart  milk  bottles,  and  is  in  a 
moist,  active  state  when .  inserted  in  the 
beds.  After  breaking  the  bottle  the  con¬ 
tents  are  easily  broken  into  pieces  with 
the  fingers.  This  spawn  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  weeks  before  one  is  ready  to 
use  it,  but  must  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
development  has  proceeded  to  the  proper 


made  at  present  is  dependable  if  all  the 
conditions  are  right.  In  fact,  under  cer- 
"  tain  conditions,  it  is  more  dependable 
than  the  bottle  spawn.  This  season  of  the 
year  it  is  very  difficult  to  control  properly 
the  moisture  content  of  the  manure  on 
account  of  too  much  rain,  and  slow  ^evap- 
oration.  TVe  have  a  small  house  now 
ready  to  spawn  that  has  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  manure,  and  the  spawn  peo¬ 
ple  said  it  would  be  safer  to  use  brick 
than  bottle  spawn,  as  the  moist  bottle 
spawn  is  easily  rotted  if  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  is  present.  At  present  this  bottle 
spawn  is  made  in  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
There  may  be  other  points  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Construction  of  Houses.— Several  of 
those  Chester  County  growers  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  mushroom  growing  have  quite 
large  plants  and  use  a  number  of  carloads 
of  manure  each  season.  Their  houses  are 
constructed  of  hollow  tile,  plastered  in¬ 
side  and  out,  which  makes  a  warm  con¬ 
struction.  These  houses  are  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  four  beds  6  ft.  wide  with 
2-ft.  walks  between,  and  high  ehough  to 
construct  six  benches,  one  above  the  other, 
allowing  about  2  ft.  space  between.  Uu 
der  the  roof  there  is  an  inner  ceiling  with 
4  to  6  in.  of  planer  shavings  as  an  in¬ 
sulation.  This  form  of  construction  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  mature  the  crop' with  very  little 
artificial  heat  in  order  to  conserve  as  far 
as  possible  the  moisture  in  the  manure 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  temperature 
about  55  degrees.  The  question  may  arise 
if  too  dry,  why  not  apply  water?  This  is 
a  contingency  to  be  avoided  till  the  first 
mushrooms  are  the  size  of  cherries,  and  a 
house  that  is  not  warmly  constructed  will 
require  so  much  heat  that  by  the  time 
the  first  mushrooms  appear  the  beds  will 
be  entirely  too  dry  if  no  water  is  applied. 

Cellar  Culture.— To  try  mushroom 
growing  on  an  experimental  scale,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  an  amateur  should 
try  it,  an  expensive  house  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  A  good  warm  cellar  either  under 
the  dwelling  or  some  outbuilding  will 
■  answer :  very  •  well,  provided  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  remain  pretty  constant  at  55 
degrees,  or  some  arrangement  can  be  made 
to  heat  it  to  this  temperature.  Years  ago 
we  tried  it  in  the  cellar  of  our  dwelling, 
aud  had  one  good  crop,  though  I  do  not 
think  anything  would  induce  4  to  con¬ 
sider  the  cellar  of  our  house  uw  as  a 
place  in  which  to  grow  mushrooms.  The 
odor  for  the  first  10  days  permeates  every 
portion  of  the  dwelling,  and  during  the 
warm  months  there  are  more  flies  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  and  degrees  of  activity  consid¬ 
ering  the  mushroom  bed  their  happy  liunt- 
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iug  ground  than  the  average  entomologist 
is  acquainted  with.  We  tried  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  for  the  flies,  strong  enough  al¬ 
most  to  remove  the  varnish  from  the  fur¬ 
niture  on  the  second  floor,  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  only  to  make  them  more  happy 
and  contented  with  their  home.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  a  limited  quantity  in  the 
cellar  without  these  unpleasant  features, 
by  packing  the  manure  in  boxes  about  10 
in.  deep  and  allowing  the  boxes  to  stand 
in  some  protected  building  for  about  10 
days,  or  till  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  the  spawning  point,  then  remove  to 
the  cellar.  If  this  is  done  during  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  cover 
about  a  foot  of  straw  over  the  boxes  to 
keep  them  from  drying  out  too  fast.  After 
the  heat  subsides  there  is  no  more  odor. 

Preparing  Manure. — We  purchase 
manure  by  the  carload,  either  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  and  find  it  is  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Just 
now  the  price  is  $4.25  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  shipment.  After  delivery  to  our 
place  it  is  allowed  to  lie  on  a  pile  about 
4  ft.  deep  for  one  week,  when  it  is  forked 
around  onto  a  similar  pile,  and  3  to  fi  in. 
of  soil  placed  evenly  over  the  top.  This 
turning  is  done  four  times  at  intervals  of 
one  week,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  taken 
into  the  cellar  or  house.  If  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Autumn,  considerable  water  must 
be  added  during  turning,  especially  if 
there. is  a  noticeable  quantity  of  straw  in 
the  pile.  This  strawy  portion  appears  to 
firefang  more  readily  than  the  fine  por¬ 
tion.  All  parts  that  appear  white  should 
he  well  shaken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
center  of  the  pile.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  business  is  to  have 
the  moisture  just  right,  and  it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  determine  and  control  unless 
the  work  is  done  under  a  shed,  so  that  all 
needed  water  comes  from  a  hose  instead 
of  from  the  clouds.  The  farmer  who 
wishes  to  grow  a  small  lot,  using  manure 
produced  oii  the  place,  would  treat  it  in 
the  same  manner,  being  at  all  times  care¬ 
ful  to  have  it  sufficiently  moist  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  firefang.  It  should 
be  wet  enough  so  that  hard  pressure  will 
show  moisture  collecting  on  the  outer  por- 
tiou,  but  not  wot  enough  to  permit  of 
water  being  pressed  out. 

Making  tiie  Beds  — The  beds  should 
be  made  up  by  packing  the  manure  evenly 
and  firmly  to  the  depth  of  about  8  in. 
Insert  a  thermometer  and  watch  it 
closely.  If  the  temperature  does  not  be- 
gm  to  rise  a  few  days  after  the  beds  are 
made  up  increase  the  heat  in  the  house 
till  the  manure  .is  warmed  sufficiently  to 
start  reheating,  allowing  it  to  go  to  about 
100  degrees,  then  lower  the  heat  in  the 
house  to  55  degrees  and  try  to  maintain 
that  temperature.  If  it  gets  lower  the 
crop  will  not  be.  materially  injured,  only 
retarded,  and  will  come  on  again  when 
the  temperature  becomes  normal.  A  high 
temperature  is  much  more  injurious  than 
one  that  is  too  low. 

Spawning. — TV  hen  the  thermometer 
recedes  to  05.  degrees  in  the  manure  the 
spawn  should  be  planted  one  foot  apart 
each  way  if  the  bottle  spawn  is  used,  and 
about  10-  inl:.  each  way  ’  for  the  brick 
spawn.  The  bricks  should  be  broken  into 
12  to  Id  pieces,  ,  and:  the.  bottles  into  45 
pieces.  In  planting  the  spawn  raise  a 
small  portion  of  the  manure,  slide  the 
spawn  under  and  press  down  firmly  and 
at  once.  Insert  the  brick  spawn  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  and  the  bottle 
variety  barely  ail  inch  deep.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterward  firm  the  beds  with  a 
board,  and  be  careful  to  have  the  surface 
as  near  level  as  possible.  In  a  week  you 
can  see  if  the  spawn  is  starting*  to 
spread  through  the  lied,  and  in  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  spawning  the  beds  should 
be  cased  with  1  in.  of  good  soil,  spread 
evenly  .over  .  tlie , , surface,  and  packed 
firmly.  The  soil  should  be  quite  moist, 
but  not  too  wet.^o  handle  perfectly,  and 
all  stones  and  clods  should  be  sifted  out. 
Try  to  keep  the  surface  moist  if  possible 
without  the  direct  application  of  water 
till  the  first  mushrooms  are  partly  grown. 
At  this  period  of  their  development  they 
are  easily  injured  by  water  percolating 
into  the ‘manure  through  the  soil.  In 
watering,  try  to  moisten  the  soil  without 
applying  sufficient  water  to  penetrate  the 
manure.  After  the  bod  is  in  bearing  for 
a  few  weeks  the  water  applications  can 
be  somewhat  lmavier.  The  proper  time 
to  apply  the  water  is  after  a  crop  has 
been  pulled)  .Remove  the  stubs  carefully, 
and  fill  the  holes  ‘  on  ■  the  surface  with 
fresh  soil,  then  water  the  bed. 

Harvesting  the  Crop. — Twist  the 
mushrooms  off  with  a  circular  motion, 
just  before  the  veil  breaks,  and  the  gills 
become  exposed.  After  cutting  the  stems 
off  to  remove  adhering  soil  at  the  base 
mushrooms  are  packed  iu  baskets  con¬ 
taining  3  lbs.  each.  These  baskets  can 
be  obtained,  through  yeur  seedsman,  who 
can  also  supply  the  spawn.  Iu  planning 
to  try  growing  mushrooms  it  is  well  to 
remember. that,  of i  all  crops  that  one  may 
attempt,  this  is  the  most  fickle.  At  no 
time  do  you  have  any  evidence  as  to  what 
results  yoq  have  till  tl)e  ,  jjeld  is  well 
under  way.  Even  then  one  cannot  tell 
how  long  a  bed  will  continue  to  bear,  nor 
how  many  ounces  the  yield  will  be  to  the 
square  foot ;  while  a  number  of  appar¬ 
ently  insignificant  causes  may  bring  en¬ 
tirely  barren  results.  If  you  are  success¬ 
ful  at  the  first  attempt  it  is  not  well  to 
become  too  enthusiastic,  as  it  is  almost 
always  the  first  crop  that  is  heavier  than 
any  succeeding  one.  This  may  appear 
strange,  though  it  is  quite  true.  It  is 
possible  that  on  the  first  attempt  greater 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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“Better  Gardens” 


MAKE  your  garden  a  “  better  garden  99  this  year— not  only 
by  better  methods— but  by  planting  seeds  of  known 
quality.  The  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  is  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  items  in  your  garden  but  it  is  the  most  important  and  you  can¬ 
not  get  the  fullest  results  unless  you  have  started  right.  Henderson’s 
Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds.  Our  seventy-three  years  of  seed  raising, 
testing  and  selling  has  given  us  an  unequalled  experience  that  is 
back  of  every  packet  of  seed  we  sell. 

Not  only  must  your  seeds  be  the  best  but  your  methods  must  be 
right.  Our  “Garden  Guide  and  Record,”  which  is  sent  upon 
request  to  all  customers  on  orders  of  two  dollars  or  over,  will  be 
found  of  splendid  assistance.  It  is  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
handbook  full  of  real  garden  information.  The  most  convenient 
and  practical  book  we  have  ever  published. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  1920  catalogue.  It 
is  really  a  book  of  184  pages,  with  8  colored  pages  and  over  1000 
halftones,  all  from  actual  photographs,  showing  actual  results  with* 
out  exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while,  either 
in  farm,  garden  or  home. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 
Henderson’s  Seed  Specialties 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up  a  Henderson  Collection, 
consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

WhiteTipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  we 
make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this 
remarkable  “Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  and  complete  cultural  directions. 


Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  As 

Cash  This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which, 
_____  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash 
{.  .yment  on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one 
Qj.'ar  or  over.  Make  this  year  a  “better  garden”  year. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  COMPANY 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 

y-r-.-r  - - - —T—  - - - - - ^ - '■  ,1 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 

New  York  City 

1  enclose  herewith  10c  for  which  send  catalogue  and 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  with  complete 
cultural  directions,  as  advertised  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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X  have  used  my  Hardie 
sprayer  for  two  seasons, 
putting  out  18000  gallons 
of  liquid  each  year  with¬ 
out  having  .  spent  0  cent 
for  repairs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  T.  TEMPXETON. 

Proctorvillc,  O. 


Inclosed  find  20c  for 
drain  plug  No.  605.  I  have 
used  my  sprayer  two  years 
without  one  minutes 
trouble  and  this  is  the  only 
repair  I  had  to  buy  and  it 
was  lost. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  CARNES. 

Ironton, O, 


These  Records  Prove  Hardie 
Durability  and  Service 


Every  year  Hardie  users  tell  us  about 
the  results  they  are  getting  from  their 
•prayers — rapid  and  effective  spraying — 
low  upkeep  costs,  freedom  from  repairs, 
economical  operation  and  bigger  profits 
from  better  grade  fruit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  records  and  there 
are  many  more  like  them  that  show  em¬ 
phatically  the  exceptional  service  you 
can  get  from  a  Hardie  Sprayer.  But 


Hardie  Sprayers  are  built  that  way  — 
designed  to  give  you  years  of  effective 
spraying — making  you  money  each  year 
from  its  work — saving  you  money  each 
year  from  its  economical  operation. 
Twenty  years  experience  enable  us  to 
build  reliable  power  sprayers  with  big 
capacity  and  high  pressure  —  sprayers 
that  operate  day  in  and  day  out  at  low 
cost  of  operation  and  upkeep. 


Write  for  Hardie  catalog.  It  shows  what  the  Hardie  can 
do  for  you.  Follow  the  example  of  the  most  successful  fruit 
growers  in  the  country.  Put  your  faith  in  a  Hardie. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Branches:  Portland,  Ore.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

iUIlOliilllllllilllllllllllilllllllllM^ 


Quit  Kicking  About  High  Priced  Lime 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY 

Reichard’s  Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE 


Pure  White  in  color.  Packed 
in  strong  roomy  50-lb.  bags, 
which  will  stand  long  storage 
and  allow  for  air  slaking. 

The  Highest  Testing 
Hydrate  on  the  Market 

Prices  Right  Prompt  Shipments 

Write  for  particulars,  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet, 'freight  rates,  etc. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  horse  or 
auto.  Address 

J.  G.  Mulholland 
Gen.  Delivery,  Columbus,  O. 

or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


wwm  i //////// 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market — 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Uoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles — meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown 

Traction  Sprayers.  w  ..  c _ 

Liinc  Sowers  and  Write  ror 

" - 1 —  Catalog — 

now !  It’s 
a  money¬ 
maker. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Heating  Small  Hotbed;  Cabbage  Maggot 

1.  Is  it  practicable  to  heat  a  two  or 

three-sash  frame  with  an  ordinary  kero¬ 
sene  heater?  Manure  here  is  expensive 
and  difficult  to  get,  and  I  thought  that 
with  the  heater  I  could  start  my  seeds 
earlier  than  I  usually  do  in  an  ordinary 
hotbed,  without  the  risk  of  the  seedlings 
getting  checked  by  a  cold  spell  after  the 
heat  of  the  manure  had  subsided.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  fumes  from  the  heater  would 
be  injurious  to  tender  plants,  and.  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  he  necessary  to  have  the 
lamp  boxed  in  with  a  pipe  or  pipes  to 
carry  out  the  fumes.  I  had  thought  of 
putting  the  heater  low  down  in  front  of 
the  frame,  accessible  from  the  outside  for 
refilling,  etc.,  having  it  tightly  boxed  in 
and  having  two  lines  of  ordinary  stove 
pipe,  each  running  along  half  the  front 
and  turning  along  the  side  of  the  frame, 
with  an  outlet  through  the  hack.  I  would 
have  the  pipes  far  enough  below  the  glass 
to  allow  of  an  open-work  staging  above 
them  on  which  to  stand  the  seed  boxes. 
To  prevent  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  I 
would  have  cloths  with  their  ends  in  a 
vessel  of  water  lying  on  the  pipes.  Can 
anyone  tell  me  if  this  plan  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful?  2.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
a  reliable  preventive  for  white  maggots 
on  cauliflower  roots.  Last  season  a 
Polish  truck  farmer  gave  me  for  trial  a 
quantity  of  what  seemed  to  be  sand 
moistened  with  crude  oil  or  creosote.  His 
instructions  were  to  put  about  a  teaspoon- 
ful  around  the  stem  of  each  plant,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  as  the  wind  swayed  the 
plants  some  of  the  sand  would  trickle 
down  toward  the  roots,  and  that  the  smell 
of  the  oil  or  creosote  was  repellant  to  the 
fly  that  laid  the  eggs.  I  made  two  ap¬ 
plications  with  an  intervening  period  of 
about  two  weeks,  the  last  time  having 
only  enough  stuff  to  go  over  half  the 
plants,  and  these  were  practically  free 
from  maggots.  n.  M.  B. 

Itoslyn,  N.  Y. 

IT.  M.  B.  outlines  a  pioposed  method 
of  heating  a  small  frame  of  three  sashes 
that  should  work  very  well.  If  a  regular 
kerosene  heater,  such  as  is  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  dwelling,  is  used  it  would  be 
best  to  remove  the  top  and  have  a  tin¬ 
smith  fit  a  plain  sheet-iron  cylinder  on 
top,  with  an  outlet  for  the  escape  of  the 
products  of  combustion.  A  four-inch 
stovepipe  would  answer  for  this  purpose, 
and  with  the  heater  at  one  end  of  the 
frame  the  pipe  could  be  carried  to  the 
farther  end  and  returned  to  the  end  at 
which  the.  heater  is,  carrying  it'  on  an  in¬ 
cline  the  entire  way  around.  The  heater 
should  be  entirely  in  the  frame,  and  a 
small  door  could  be  arranged  to  get  at 
it  for  filling  and  adjusting  the  flame.  The 
suggested  method  for  supplying  moisture 
looks  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  Keeping 
the  soil  under  the  seed  boxes  wet  will 
also  aid  materially  in  keeping  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  a  moist  state. 

2.  The  first  preventive  for  the  cabbage 
maggot  would  be  to  grow  the  seedlings  in 
a  tight  frame  under  muslin  to  keep  the 
fly  from  depositing  the  eggs.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  small  portion  of  tobacco  dust 
worked  into  the  soil  around  the  plant  may 
prove  beneficial.  Carbolic  acid  emulsion 
is  a  pretty  sure  cure  and  preventive.  Pre¬ 
pare  according  to  these  proportions: 
Whale-oil  soap,  8  lhs. ;  crude  carbolic 
acid,  1  gal ;  water,  S  gals.  Dissolve  the 
soap  in  hot  water,  add  the  acid,  and  boil 
slowly  for  20  minutes.  For  application, 
remove  a  little  soil  from  the  surface 
around  plants  and  spray  this  emulsion 
into  soil  after  diluting  it  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part,  to  .‘10  parts  of  water. 

E.  j.  w. 


Male  and  Female  Corn 

Why  do  we  never  find  uneven  numbers 
of  rows  on  an  ear  of  corn?  It  is  always 
eight,  10.  12  and  so  on.  and  never  uneven. 
I  claim  every  two  rows  are  paired,  male 
and  female.  You  never  find  one  missing 
row ;  it  is  always  in  pairs,  two  or  font- 
rows.  n.  b. 

South  Carolina. 

^\t  one  time,  long  before  Columbus  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  the  corn 
plant  was  far  different  front  what  it  now 
is.  Formerly  the  seeds  were  borne  at  the 
top  of  the  stalks,  somewhat  L ice  sorghum, 
and  in  a  general  way  similar  to  wheat, 
oats  or  any  common  grass.  Both  seed 
parts  and  pollen-producing  parts  were  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  flowers,  called  perfect 
flowers  by  the  botanists.  During  the  long 
process  of  domestication,  separation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  flowers  has  taken  place,  so 
that  the  pollen-bearing  flowers  remained 
on  top,  where  they  had  the  best  opportu- 
|  nity  to  scatter  their  pollen  by  the  wind, 


while  the  seed-bearing  flowers  were  placed 
lower  down  on  the  stalk  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  receive  pollen.  The  part  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  pollen  is  analogous  to  the  male 
of  animals,  while  the  structures  that  con¬ 
tain  the  seeds  corresponds  to  the  female. 
Obviously  then  the  paired  rows  of  grain 
on  the  ears  cannot  be  considered  as  male 
and  female,  for  they  are  clearly  both  fe¬ 
male. 

That  the  number  is  always  even  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  unit  of  structure  in 
both  male  and  female  flowers  is  two.  In 
the  tassels  the  spikelets  are  paired  and 
these  pairs  are  arranged  alternately  on 
the  branches  of  the  tassel.  Botanists  are 
not  all  agreed  as  to  the  exact  sequence 
of  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
vast  changes  from  a  tassel-like  seed-hear¬ 
ing  structure  to  the  ear  as  it  now  appears. 
However,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  ear  has  been  derived  from  the  tassel, 
and  that  this  is  built  on  the  basic  plan  of 
two.  The  abnormal  freak  ears  which  are 
seen  in  nearly  every  cornfield,  in  which 
seeds  are  produced  in  the  tassels,  particu¬ 
larly  on  suckers,  is  a  harking  back  to  a 
primitive  condition,  and  shows  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
domestication  of  this  most  valuable  plant. 

D.  F.  JONES. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Raspberries  for  Vermont;  Grafting  Wax 

1.  I  intend  to  plant  red  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Our  Winters  are  very  cold  : 
20  deg.  below  zero  is  not  uncommon. 
What  good  conimei-cial  varieties  can  yon 
advise  that  will  stand  our  climate? 
2.  The  ground  was  well  manured  last 
season.  All  I  have  now  is  hen  manure 
and  wood  ashes.  Will  this  be  good 
enough  for  first  season?  3.  Do  berries 
respond  to  lime?  4.  Can  scions  for  graft¬ 
ing  apples  he  cut  in  Winter?  5.  How  is 
grafting  wax  made?  J.  L.  F. 

Richfoi-d,  Vt. 

1.  In  this  vicinity  we  find  June  for 
early  and  Cutliburt  for  main  season  are 
the  best  varieties  of  red  raspberries.  June 
is  early  fruiting,  ripening  the  last  week 
in  June,  and  is  very  productive.  Cuth- 
bert  is  a  long-season  berry,  and  with  us 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  With  the 
black  raspberries  (caps)  Plum  Farmer 
seems  best  suited.  It  is  a  midseason 
berry  and  very  productive.  Snyder  is  a 
very  hardy  blackberry  and  on  our  trial 
grounds  we  secured  an  average  of  3.000 
quarts  per  acre  this  past  season.  This 
fruit  is  also  a  midseason  variety,  very 
productive,  hut  small. 

2.  A  soil  prepared  as  stated  is  good 
enough.  Hen  manure  is  too  strong,  and 
I  would  recommend  horse  or  cow  manure 
only.  A  reasonably  fertile  soil  is  desir¬ 
able,  hut  too  much  fertilizer  acts  at  the 
expense  of  fruit  production.  On  a  soil 
lacking  in  potash  a  light  top-dressing  of 
wood  ashes  is  satisfactory. 

3.  Bed  raspberries  do  not  like  an  acid 
soil  and  will  respond  readily  to  lime. 
Blackcaps  are  injured  by  too  much  lime, 
ns  they  like  a  slightly  acid  soil.  Where 
they  grow  wild  in  the  thickets  there  is 
generally  a  leaf  mold  which  is  quite  acid. 
Blackberries  have  proven  satisfactory  on 
both  acid  and  alkaline  soils,  hut  when 
the  soil  is  very  sour  lime  generally  im¬ 
proves  the  yield. 

4.  Yes.  A  great  deal  of  grafting  is 
done  in  Spring  during  the  dormant  season. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds — resin  and  al¬ 
coholic  wax.  Resin  is  a  hard  wax,  used 
for  cleft  grafting.  Formula :  Resin,  four 
parts,  by  weight ;  beeswax,  two  parts,  by 
weight;  tallow  (melted),  one  part.  Melt 
together  slowly  in  a  kettle ;  do  not  boil. 
Pour  hot  liquid  into  cold  water.  This 
expands  iuto  a  spongy  mass.  Grease 
hands  and  as  soon  as  possible  work  into 
a  flat,  disk-like  piece.  Then  pull  as  one 
does  molasses  candy  until  it  is  fine  texture 
and  white.  Add  more  tallow  to  make 
softer,  more  beeswax  to  make  tougher, 
and  more  resin  to  make  harder. 

Alcoholic  wax  is  made  as  follows : 
White  rosin,  1  lb. ;  beef  tallow,  1  oz. ; 
alcohol,  8  oz.  (liquid  measure).  Melt 
resin  slowly,  add  tallow,  melt  slowly. 
Then  remove  from  stove.  Cool  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  add  the  alcohol.  Stir 
slowly  and  as  soon  as  it  is  made  place 
in  closed  jars.  This  wax  is  used  in  cold 
weather  when  the  other  is  not  convenient 
to  use.  T.  H  T. 

Madison  Co.,  N  Y. 
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Questions  About  Bees 


Attracting  Wild  Bees 

Is  it  against  the  law  of  New  York 
State  to  set  up  empty  beehives  to  catch 
wild  bees  on  my  own  land,  or  on  others’ 
property,  with  their  consent?  Would  I 
have  a  right  to  use  bait  of  any  kind,  such 
os  old  comb  or  oil  of  anise?  n.  d. 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  violate  no 
law  by  setting  up  empty  hives  baited 
with  comb  on  any  land  that  you  were 
privileged  to  enter.  If,  however,  you 
were  to  set  up  such  hives  near  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  apiary  with  the  hope  of  attracting 
his  issuing  swarms  and  making  them  your 
own,  you  would  violate  the  ancient  and 
still  valid  command,  “Thou  shalt  not 
steal.”  Such  decoy  hives  are  sometimes 
placed  in  trees  or  other  places,  which 
straying  or  wild  swarms  are  likely  to 
visit,  and  occasionally  accomplish  their 
object  of  attracting  a  roving  band  of 
honey  gatherers.  Combs  in  them  should 
be  spaced  two  inches  apart,  at  least,  to 
minimize  the  ravages  of  bee  moths  that 
are  pretty  sure  to  visit  them.  M.  b.  d. 


Ownership  of  Bee  Tree 

What  is  the  law,  if  any,  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  a  bee  tree,  and  what 
right  have  I  to  the  honey  if  I  find  a  bee 
tree  on  the  property  of  another  party? 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  C. 

The  ownership  of  a  tree  does  not  be¬ 
come  altered  by  the  fact  that  a  colony  of 
bees  has  stored  honey  in  it,  though  the 
bees  are  wild  game.  Custom  has  made 
the  discoverer  of  a  bee  tree  the  rightful 
possessor  of  its  contents,  but  he  cannot, 
of  course,  legally  enter  upon  the  premises 
of  another  and  destroy  his  property  with¬ 
out  consent.  Unless  the  trees  was  so 
situated  or  of  such  value  as  to  make  its 
cutting  real  trespass,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  owner  could  recover  damages  from 
one  who  took  the  honey,  but  the  legal, 
as  well  as  neighborly,  way  would  be  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
premises  upon  which  the  tree  is  situated 
before  using  the  ax.  M.  b.  d. 


Foul  Brood 

Could  you  tell  me  what  will  control 
foul  brood,  a  disease,  of  bees?  G.  L. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  442 
“The  Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases,”  ob¬ 
tainable  upon  application  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
a  full  discussion  of  the  disease  inquired 
about.  The  following  description  is  taken 
from  that  bulletin  : 

Foul  brood  is  of  two  varieties,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American,  though  these  names 
do  not  indicate  that  either  variety  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  countries  mentioned. 
Both  are  diseases  of  the  newly  hatched 
brood  in  their  cells,  not  of  adult  bees. 
They  are  infectious  diseases,  caused  by 
germs  that  are  carried  from  one  colony 
to  another  in  the  yard,  or  from  one  lo¬ 
cality  to  another,  usually  in  contaminated 
honey.  This  disease-laden  honey  may  be 
carried  by  robber  bees,  or  it  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  any  bees  which  obtain  access  to 
contaminated  stores  anywhere. 

These  two  diseases  are  distinct,  though 
having  many  similar  characteristics,  and 
both  weaken  or  destroy  colonies  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  development  of  new  brood. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  careful  observation.  American 
foul  brood,  or  simply  “foul  brood.”  shows 
itself  by  a  brownish  discoloration  and 
shrinking  of  the  larva  in  its  cell,  which 
discoloration  and  shrinking  continue  until 
a  dark  brown,  coffee-colored  appearance 
is  reached  and  the  larva  finally  becomes 
merely  a  dried  scale  adhering  to  the  cell 
walls.  If  a  toothpick  is  inserted  into 
this  mass  and  slowly  withdrawn  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cell  may  be  drawn  out  into 
a  fine  thread,  sometimes  several  inches 
long.  This  marked  ropiness  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  brood  is  characteristic  of  American 
foul  brood.  Most  of  the  larvae  are  at¬ 
tacked  after  being  sealed  in  their  cells, 
and  the  cell  cappings  which  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  bees  are  frequently  found 
sunken  and  perforated.  The  odor  of  the 
disease  is  likened  to  that  of  heated  glue. 

European  foul  brood  usually  attacks  the 
larvae  in  their  cells  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development  than  does  the  American 
variety,  and  is  also  most  destructive  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  early  Summer.  The 
discoloration  is  not  black,  but  yellow  or 
gray,  a  marked  yellow  color  being  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  disease.  The  dead  larvae 
appear  as  moist,  collapsed  masses  having 
the  appearance  of  being  melted  in  their 
cells.  The  dried  scales  of  the  final  stage 
of  this  disease,  unlike  those  found  in 
American  foul  brood,  do  not  adhere  to 
the  cell  walls,  but  are  easily  removed. 
While  some  ropiness  of  the  decaying  mass 
may  be  present,  it  is  not  as  marked  as  it 
is  in  the  American  variety.  The  odor  is 
described  as  sour,  reminding  one  of  yeast 
fermentation. 

The  standard  treatment  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  is  known  as  “shaking.”  It  consists, 
briefly,  in  shaking  the  bees  from  their 
diseased  combs  into  a  new,  clean  hive 
fitted  up  with  foundation  starters  in  the 
frames.  In  the  process  of  rebuilding  their 
brood  combs  in  these  new  hives  any  dis¬ 
eased  honey  carried  over  by  the  bees  will 
be  consumed,  and  if  access  to  their  old 
stores  is  absolutely  prevented,  the  disease 
will  seldom  be  perpetuated.  M.  B.  D. 


Work  begins  tomorrow  morning  on  the 
water  and  light  system  I’ve  arranged 
for  your  farm. 

You  know  my  plan’s  all  right,  Jim, 
because  I  and  every  other  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump 
Co.  have  to  take  a  regular  course  on  the 
water  and  electric  light  system. 

You  came  to  me  thinking  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  system  would  cost  too  much. 
But  you  had  an  open  mind,  ready  to 
be  convinced  by  good  reasons.  I  con¬ 
vinced  you  that  this  system,  instead  of 
being  costly,  would  increase  the  value 
of  your  farm,  besides  making  more 
money  for  you. 

Here’s  how  Fve  fixed  your  [engine  so 


that  it  runs  your  water  system,  electric 
lighting  plant,  feed  grinder,  washing 
machine  and  cream  separator. 

Here’s  how  you’ll  have  hot  and  cold 
well  and  cistern  water  in  your  kitchen 
and’ bathroom;  here’s  where  you’ll  have 
good,  fresh  drinking  water;  here  in 
>  our  barn,  there  will  be  water  for  your 
cows.  Here  will  be  the  flushing  closet, 
and  here  you  see  where  you’ll  have 
electric  light  in  all  your  buildings. 

It’s  because  Pm  carefully  trained  that 
Pm  able  to  install  this  system  that  will 
make  your  farm  worth  more. 

*  *  *  * 

If  you  don't  know  who  is  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  county,  write  us;  we’ll 
tell  you. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


n,.  1  immui.il 


EITHER 

OR 

DOTH 


Ditching  and  Soil 

Washing  Problems  Solved 


IET  me  show  you  how  to  solve  the  drainage,  irri- 
^  gation  and  soil  washing  problems  at  low  cost. 
I’ll  show  you  how  two  men  can  now  do  more 
ditch  work  than  100  men  by  old  methods.  This  is 
the  year  to  save  labor  and  do  this  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently.  I’ll  show  you  the  way.  Write  for  the 
new  book  that  tells  the  story. 

Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer 
&  Grader 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  for  open  drain¬ 
age,  irrigation  or  tile  any  depth  down  to 
4  feet,  leaves  smooth,  hard  sides.  Also  use 
it  for  back-filling  tile  ditches  and  holes.  Per 
feet  machine  for  cleaning  old  weed-clogged 
ditches.  All  steel — reversible  to  throw 
dirt  either  side.  Adjustable  for  narrow 
or  wide  cut.  No  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix. ^ Lasts  a  lifetime.^ 

Farm  Terracing 


Builds  farm  terraces  which  stop  washing:  of  soil  on  rolling: 
hillside  land,  and  hold  tho  water  where  it  should  remain;  reclaims 
abandoned  washed  land;  throws  up  dikes  and  levees;  grades 
roads;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry;  2.  4  and  6  horse  sizes; 
large  size  tine  for  tractor.  Needed  on  every  farm. 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS 
TRIAL 


Get  Your  Farm  in  Shape 

Chance  of  alifetime  to  make  big  money  the  nextfiva 
years.  Here  ia  crop  insurance  at  a  low  cost.  Write 
and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free 
book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Write 
{or  this  and  our  proposition.  Address  W.A.  Steele,  Pres. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  934,  OWENSBORO,  KY.  ' 


This 


Free 


Book 


WNM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  question*} 

How  can  I  have  a  rood  garden  with 
least  expensef  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

Thit  Hill  or  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  Combined 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem.  Takes  the  place 
of  many  tools — stored  in  small  space. 
Sows,  covers,  cultivates,  weeds, 
ridges,  etc.,  better  than  old-time 
tools.  A  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  push  It  and  do  a  day’s 
band-work  in  60  minutes. 

Many  com- 
binations 
and  prices. 
Write  for 
free  booklet 
today. 

BatsmanM’PsCo.,  Box  %C  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


STOP 

LEAKS 


Easy  to  apply  as  putty 
—lasting  as  iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 
at  hardware  and  general  stores, 
6-oz.  25c.,  1-lb.  50c.  By  mail  add  5c., 
for  postage. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  money  -  saving  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

JtRSSY  CITY,  N.J.  :  s'  :  “  U.8.A. 


SMOOTH-ON  hocueS!hh°tld 
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320  Pounds 


Only  320  Lbs. 


Only 

40  lbs.  per  H.  P. 

Compare  that  weight — 40  pounds  per 
horsepower — with  that  of  any  other 

well-known  high  grade  8  H.  P.  farm  engine,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  Cushman  weighs  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Here  is  an  8  H.  P.  farm  engine — with 
power  enough  for  most  of  the  farm 


4H.P. 
weighs  only 
190  lbs.,  being  only 
48  lbs.  per  horsepower.  Be¬ 
sides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may 
be  attached  to  any  grain  binder,  saving  a 
team.  Also  may  be  used  on  corn  binders 
and  potato  diggers. 

8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being 
only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For  all  me- 


Cushman  “Does  More” 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

It  does  more  for  the  fanner  than 
any  other  outfit— combining  both 
an  Electric  Light  Plant  and  a 
Portable  4H.  P.  Power  Plant  in 
one  outfit,  at  practically  the  cost 
of  an  electric  light  plant. 
Equipped  with  the  famous  Cush¬ 
man  Engine  and  Cushman  Self- 
Starter.  Ask  for  Book  on  Light 
Plants. 


dium  jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  press,  corn  pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 

15  H«  P ■  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
For  heavier  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  corn  shellers,  ensilage  cutters,  large  feed 
grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 


20  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
heavy  duty  jobs — shredders,  shellers,  grain  separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 


Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  running  part 
protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated.  Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Car- 
buretor,  Fnction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  847  North  21st  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Manure  is  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COST  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE.  MAKE  YOUR 
MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RA  TION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  book,  “Phosphorus  and  Manure,”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  "Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

(32%  Phosphoric  Acid) 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Rubber, Rock  and  Fabric) 

A  glove  flexible  as  canvas; 

Water  proof  as  rubber; 

With  the  wear  of  rock ; 

Offered  for  your  approval. 

Send  for  a  pair  to-day. 

No  obligation;  if  satisfied  send 
ui  75c — if  not  return  the  gloves 
at  our  expense. 

THE  McADOO  -  AKRON  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  .$2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  lO  Men . 

This  one-man  cross-cut  sa 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  er 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  < 
wood  a  day.  One  man  t 
a  boy  can  handle  it.  Eaa 
to  operate,  easy  1 
move.  Engine  ca 
be  use 
for  otht 
f  a  r  i 
w  o  r 
w  h  e 
notsav 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath-  [ 
er.  Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 


726  Kemper  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Farm  Mechanics 


Chestnut  Timber  for  Silos 

Would  chestnut  timber  be  advisable  for 
constructing  a  silo?  I  have  some  chest¬ 
nut.  also  hemlock.  Which  is  the  more 
desirable  for  the  purpose?  c.  l.  b. 

Caneadea,  N.  Y. 

Judging  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  woods,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
chestnut  would  not  make  a  silo  equal  to 
or  better  than  hemlock,  unless  there  is 
difficulty  in  obtaining  staves  (I  assume 
that  it  is  a  stave  silo  to  which  you  refer), 
of  suitable  length  aud  still  keep  free  from 
knots.  Chestnut  is  more  durable  than 
hemlock,  as  you  no  doubt  know  from 
your  experience  with  posts,  poles,  etc.  It 
is  somewhat  heavier,  and  possibly  shrinks 
and  checks  somewhat  worse  than  hemlock, 
although  not  noticeably  so.  The  chief 
factors  that  appear  to  me  as  being  against 
its  use  are  the  possible  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  suitable  lengths,  free  from  knots, 
and  the  presence  of  wormholes,  some 
chestnut  lumber  being  badly  riddled  with 
them.  If  the  chestnut  can  be  obtained  iu 
au  equal  or  better  quality  at  an  equal  or 
lower  price  than  the  hemlock,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  try  it,  as  its  record  iu 
*)ther  conditions  of  dampness  is  excellent. 

Considerable  care  should  be  exercised  iu 


ordinary  plow  to  the  sleighs,  either  on  the 
side  or  in  the  rear,  and  throws  the  snow 
out,  leaving  a  track  which  is  passable. 
A  little  travel  makes  a  good  road.  Some¬ 
times  ne  has  to  shovel  through  the  big 
drifts.  In  case  of  a  severe  blockade,  the 
neighbors  all  turn  out  and  help  open  the 
road.  This  makes  a  road  for  teams  only. 
Heavy  trucks  are  coming  into  use  more 
and  more,  and  perhaps  a  way  will  he 
found  to  make  the  road  fit  for  this  use. 
In  fact,  the  question  is  already  beiug  dis¬ 
cussed.  FRED  WHITNEY. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  way  we  open  the  roads  here,  we 
shovel  the  large  drifts,  then  we  plow  the 
road.  We  hitch  a  plow  behind  a  sled 
and  put  a  piece  of  board  on  the  plow,  so 
that  it  will  throw  the  snow  out  of  the 
road.  It  is  the  best  way  when  we  can 
pass  the  horses  through.  Sometimes  the 
roads  are  scraped  when  soft.  The  scraper 
is  two  planks  high.  It  is  pointed  at  one 
end  and  wide  at  the  other.  We  put  on 
four  horses  aud  pass  it  through  the  snow, 
which  removes  all  the  snow  from  the  road. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  avilliam  snyder. 

We  have  tried  most  ways,  with  large 
rollers,  snow  plows,  etc.,  but  we  have  such 
huge  drifts  at  times  that  the  only  way 


End  of  Log  showing  Jinnual  flings  and  the  manner 
in  which  then  cross  (he  ends  of  boards  cut  from 
the  center  of  the  Log  as  A-B-C-0. 

Fig.  35 


Boards  cut  from  C  and  E 
Showing  direction  of  maximuni 
shrinkage  and  warping  due 
to  shortening,  of  Annual 
fangs  on  drguig. 

Fig.  36 


selecting  (staves  of  any  kind  of  lumber. 
Staves  consisting  only  of  heart  wood 
make  the  most  rigid  silo,  one  requiring 
the  least  attention,  as  the  heart  wood 
shrinks  and  swells  less  under  different 
conditions  of  moisture.  This  is  because 
the  heart  wood  is  ripe  and  mature,'  and 
has  not  the  water  content  in  the  first 
place  that  sap  wood  has.  Then,  too, 
staves  cut  from  the  heart  of  a  tree  are,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  what  is  known 
as  ‘■comb-grained”  or  “vertical-grained” ; 
i.  e.,  the  annual  rings  of  growth  cut  across 
them  at  right  angles  to  their  face  instead 
of  being  nearly  parallel  with  it,  as  is  the 
case  in  “plain  sawed”  lumber  shown  at 
"E”  in  the  sketch,  Fig.  3G.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  is  that,  as  shrinkage  takes 
place  largely  along  these  annual  rings, 
they,  shortening  as  the  lumber  dries,  the 
staves  that  are  cut  from  the  center  of  the 
log  will  do  most  of  their  shrinkage  in 
thickness  where  it  will  do  no  harm,  while 
those  cut  from  the  outside  of  the  log  will 
shrink  in  width,  which  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  leave  the  silo  loose  in  dry  weath¬ 
er.  This  shrinkage,  as  well  as  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  warp,  is  shown  in  the  cut.  ■Stave 
width  is  the  dimension  that  we  wish  to 
keep  constant  in  silo  building. 

Where  it  is  not.  possible  or  convenient 
to  obtain  staves  wholly  of  heart  wood,  an 
effort  should  he  made  to  select  those  in 
which  the  sap  wood  exists  as  a  strip  of 
equal  width  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  stave,  to  insure  that  shrinkage  will 
be  uniform  and  nut  leave  one  portion 
wider  than  another  after  drying.  Knotty 
staves  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as 
shrinkage  is  very  uneven  where  large 
knots  occur ;  also  timber  is  likely  to  twist 
aud  warp  badly  when  drying  where  this 
condition  exists.  R.  H.  s. 


is  to  shovel  through  by  hand  aud  then 
drive  through  with  teams  with  a  common 
plow  hitched  to  rear  of  sleigh,  followed 
by  others  with  a  heavy  iron  kettle  ox- 
barrel  filled  with  stoue.  These  beiug 
drawn  hack  and  forth  after  each  storm 
keep  the  road  in  best  shape  of  any  method 
we  have  tried.  We  have  fo  make  turn¬ 
outs  at  intervals  of  100  rods  or  so,  and 
every  rig  is  compelled  by  law  to  have 
hells  attached  to  give  warning  iu  time 
to.  turn  out  at  the  places  provided  ;  other¬ 
wise  we  would  have  trouble  meeting  rigs. 
The  townships  hire  men  to  keep  the  roads 
open  since  we  have  rural  delivery,  aud 
I  have  known  the  roads  to  he  blocked  for 
nearly  a  week  during  had  storms  at  times. 
The  going  is  hard  at  times,  with  the  best 
we  can  do.  The  rural  carrier  has  about 
25  miles  to  make  each  day,  but  at  times 
he  cannot  make  his  trip  for  several  davs. 
The  owner  of  the  local  bus  lines  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  rotary  snow  plow  made,  which,  he 
thinks,  will  open  up  the  drifts,  if  he  keeps 
at  them.  c.  M.  woodward. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Latest  Points  on  Mushroom  Culture 

(Continued  from  page  146) 

care  is  taken  of  all  necessary  details,  and 
if  a  good  crop  results  we  may  think  we 
know  it  all  and  decide  we  know  enough 
to  slight  some  apparently  insignificant 
matter  that  may  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  future  results. 

There  are  several  books  printed  on  the 
subject  that  would  be  valuable  for  the 
beginner  to  read,  one  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Dug- 
gar  and  au  other  by  William  Falconer. 
Prof.  Duggar’s  work  is  possibly  the  more 
modern,,  and  should  he  very  instructive, 
as  he  is  the  man  who  originated  the 
present  spore  culture  method  of  spawn 
manufacture.  elmer  j.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 

K.  N.-Y. — The  illustration,  Fig.  34,  is 
reproduced  from  “The  Principles  of  Mush¬ 
room  Growing  and  Mushroom  Spawn 
Making.”  by  B.  M.  Duggar,  Bulletin  No. 
85  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It 
shows  a  fine  cluster  of  mushrooms  pro¬ 
duced  from  Prof.  Duggar’s  direct  culture 
spawn,  the  variety  being  named  Columbia. 


Keeping  the  Roads  Open 

The  town  superintendent  divides  the 
township  into  districts,  and  engages  a 
man  in  each  district  to  look  after  the 
roads  and  keep  them  open  during  the 
Winter.  This  be  does  by  attaching  an 


“Are  you  going  to  pay  any  attention 
to  these  epithets  that  are  being  hurled  at 
you?”  “Yes,  indeed,”  answered  Senator 
Sored) um.  "I’m  having  them  all  carefully 
copied  and  filed  away.  I  may  need  them 
when  it  comes  my  turn  to  call  names.” — 
Washington  Star. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
NEW  YORK  STYLES 

FOR  1920 


A  t  prices  far  below  this  season ’s  prevailing  level 


Handsomely  tailored  business  suit, 
navy  blue  serge.  No.  4P  1610.  Price  of 
suit  and  extra  trousers  delivered  free 
331.75.  Other  big  values  in  suits  and 
overcoats  pages  308  to  325. 


Valuable  motor  supply 
book— Free 

New  1920  automobile 
accessory  book — tools, 
lamps,  spark  plugs,  tires — 
accessories  of  all  kinds,  at 
prices  lower  than  a  dealer 
or  garage  can  sell.  Send 
for  “Motor  Car  Supplies” 
tod  ay.  The  Charles  William 
Stores,  580  Stores  Bldg., 
Dept.  M,  N.  Y.  City. 


WELL-DRESSED  men  everywhere  will  find 
in  these  new  suits  —  correctness  of  style, 
beauty  of  fabrics,  sturdy  wearing  qualities  — 
more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  expect 
even  at  much  higher  prices. 

A  complete  selection  of  1920  models,  tailored  in 
New  York,  the  style  center  of  America — each  one  an 
achievement  in  clothing  value — is  shown  in  the  new 
Charles  William  Catalog  now  ready  for  distribution. 

In  all  lines,  the  merchandise  experts  of  the  great 
Charles  William  Stores  know  just  how  to  obtain 
the  pick  of  the  market  for  your  selection.  They 
have  bought  far  in  advance  in  order  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  lowest  prices. 

To  realize  the  true  bigness  and  variety  of  the 
Charles  William  stocks,  you  must  see  the  new  cata¬ 
log.  You  will  be  astonished  that  such  a  collection 
of  values  can  be  assembled  when  dependable  goods 
are  so  scarce. 


The  new  1920  Bargain  Book  is 
ready  for  you  now.  Over  900 
pages  of  fresh  new  merchandise — 
clothing  for  all  the  family — at¬ 
tractive  home  furnishings — mod¬ 
ern  farm  implements. 

Write  to>  The  Charles  William 
Stores,  580  Stores  Bldg.,  New 
York  City. 


Double  breasted  model  of  fine  all 
wool  cheviot  No.  4P  1613  Olive — 
4P  1614  Brown.  Price  of  suit 
delivered  free  333.75.  Other 
distinctive  models  pages  308 
to  325  in  the  new  catalog 


Free  —  Big  book  of 

wall  paper  samples 

Distinctive  new  patterns  in  choice  papers,  at  10c 
to  48c  per  double  roll  of  16  yards — all  remarkable 
values.  Send  today  for  the  free  “Wall  Paper  Book” 
containing  101  large  size  samples.  Address  The 
Charles  William  Stores, 580  Stores  Bldg.,  Dept.W 
New  York  City. 


Free 


New  1920 

Bargain  Book 


cjfie  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Great  Fuel  Saver 

Avon,  New  York. 

The  CaloriC  is  a  great  fuel 
saver,  as  I  have  used  only  5 
tons  of  coal  a  Winter.  It  is  so 
simple  to  regulate  and  keeps  the 
house  evenly  heated  without  over¬ 
heating  the  cellar.  The  CaloriC 
certainly  is  great. 

Wm.  Rossborough. 


WARMTa 

m  JANUARY-- 

~//t  yourfiome  ;  ^ 

Make  your  farm  home  warm  and  cozy 
in  winter — make  it  convenient — make  it 
modem — banish  the  dirt,  drudgery  and 
expense  of  stoves,  by  installing  the 


Original  Patented  Pipeless  Rrmace 


The  CaloriC  heats  homes  of  18  rooms 
or  less  through  one  register.  Used  in 
over  76,000  buildings,  many  in  farm  homes 
in  this  State.  Saves  ^  to  Vi  the  fuel. 
Circulates  pure,  balmy,  healthful  heat  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  every  room,  up¬ 
stairs  and  down.  Burns  any  fuel.  So 
simple  a  child  can  operate  it.  Tempera¬ 
ture  regulated  from  first  floor.  Installed 
in  old  homes  or  new,  usually  in  one  day. 

Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  to  heat  your 
home  to  70°  temperature  in  coldest  weather.  See 
the  nearest  CaloriC  dealer  or  write  us  TODAY  for 
CaloriC  book  and  names  of  users  in  your  locality. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

{ The  Monitor  Family) 

101  Years  in  Business 

127  Woodrow  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


iwW  »Pfe.  m 

IN  OYE*^  76,000  HOMES 


2S2 ZE 


THE  steel  in  the  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Disk  is  the  finest,  and  the  forged 
edge  is  the  toughest  and  hardest 
part  of  the  disk.  This  is  a  strong  reason 
why  you  should  buy  the 

Single  Action 
Disk  Harrow 


It  will  give  you  many  years  of  service.  It  cuts  deep 
without  straining  your  team.  It’s  reversible.  The 
perfect  balance  of  the  whole  machine  helps  lighten  the  draft. 

i  / 

You  can’t  get  the  best  from  your  land  without  the  best  tools.  This 
nation  and  half  of  Europe  depends  upon  you  to  do  your  best. 
It  is  to  your  own  interest  to  get  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  before  spring. 

Ask  your  dealer  ~  about  genuine  Cutaways  and  write 
to-day  just  a  line  for  valuable  free  book  on  cultivation 
and  the  interesting  Cutaway_eatalog, 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

661  Main  Street 

Higganum  -  Connecticut 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  If  arrows  and  Plows 


The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
ifor  the  back-to-the-lander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
iJand  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


The  Sunny  Side 

I  consider  your  paper  the  best  I  ever 
read.  I  am  a  Southern  farmer.  My 
crop  is  bright  tobacco.  I  make  plenty 
of  corn  to  do  me,  and  also  food.  I  had 
3 y%  acres  in  tobacco ;  weighed  2.200  lbs. ; 
brought  $2,500.  I  never  hired  any  labor 
at  all.  I  bought  my  farm  of  75  acres 
last  Fall ;  gave  $2,500  for  it.  Sold  it 
last  week  for  $4,500.  and  bought  another 
for  $6,000 — 150  acres.  This  farm  I 
bought  is  in  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
about  $3,000  improvements  on  it. 

H.  F.  STRANGE. 

Nottoway  Co.,  Va. 


The  Frosty  Side 

In  view  of  the  repeated  assertions  in 
the  city  papers  that  farmers  are  rolling 
in  wealth,  the  experience  of  a  successful 
farmer  and  his  son  may  be  of  interest. 
Without  charging  any  interest  on  iuvest- 


has  no  money,  but  I  am  willing  to  spend 
some  to  prosecute  him  if  the  law  in  New 
Jersey  covers  moving  live  stock  which 
does  not  belong  to  him  and  not  turning 
over  the  money  due  me  for  my  share  of 
the  crops,  as  well  as  other  cash  advances, 
and  failure  to  harvest  and  market  crops 
according  to  lease. 

Thei’e  has  been  a  lot  published  on  how 
hard  landlords  were  on  tenants,  but  I 
feel  that  I  gave  this  man  more  than  a 
fair  deal,  and  in  return  he  has  stolen 
everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on  and 
abandoned  the  farm,  and  loft  it  in  con¬ 
siderably  worse  condition  than  when  he 
took  it.  r.  a.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  much  the  same  experience 
and  so  have  many  others  who  go  “back  to 
the  land”  and  expect  to  run  the  farm  by 
proxy — through  the  average  tenant.  There 
are  honorable  tenant  farmers  who  will 
treat  such  an  owner  fairly.  There  are 


Sizing  Up  the  Calf 


ment.  the  son  actually  received  board  and 
clothes  and  the  father  the  same,  plus  75c 
a  day.  Their  farm  could  be  sold  for 
$4,500.  How  should  this  pay  appeal  to 
some  of  our  city  profiteers? 

CHARLES  H.  HESS. 

Reunselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buying  Farm  by  Contract 

In  answer  to  L.  T.  Giffin  on  page  1716, 
would  like  to  know  how  a  farm  producing 
$1,000  net  to  landlord  can  be  made  to 
produce  $1,500  for  buyer-lessee?-  How 
can  buyer  pay  $500  per  year  and  pay 
debt  of  $14,000  in  20  years?  Why  should 
buyer  pay  rent?  !  If  tenant  leases  farm, 
why  should  he  buy  it?  If  tenant  buys 
farm,  is  he  not  entitled  to  all  proceeds  so 
long  as  he  meets  his  payments?  If  it 
takes  52  quarts  of  milk  per  day  to  make 
payment,  would  it  not  take  52  quarts  to 
pay  running  expenses?  In  eight  years  the 
tenant  pays  the  landlord  $8,000  rent, 
$4,000  payment.' and  receives  $2,400  back. 
What  did  lie  give  $1,600  for?  In  other 
words,  the  tenant-buyer  pays  235  per  cent 
interest  on  $4,000.  Who  would  do  it? 

La  Porte  Co.,  Ind.  frank  fenton. 


The  “Cruel  Landlord's”  Story 

In  March  of  last  year  I  purchased  a 
farm  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.  I  rented 
this  farm  to  a  tenant  on  the  usual  lease 
used  in  that  section,  in  which  tenant  and 
owner  share  50-50  in  the  crops  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  seed  ;  owner  to  pay  for  all  seed 
to  be  planted  for  green  cover  crops,  and  to 
pay  for  fertilizer.  The  lease  was  for  three 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  purchased 
for  this  tenant  two  cows  and  four  pigs, 
same  to  be  my  property  until  he  paid  for 
them  out  of  his  share  of  the  crops.  I 
also  advanced  him  money  for  living  ex¬ 
penses  until  crops  came  in.  After  he  had 
harvested  and  sold  crop  of  onions  ho  gave 
me  a  check  for  $59.65  as  part  of  my  share 
of  the  crop,  claiming  he  had  not  received 
the  full  returns  as  yet.  In  October  he 
gave  me  $50  more  on  account  of  balance 
of  onions,  and  on  account  of  tomato  crop. 
He  had  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  of 
which  there  is  no  accounting.  Early  in 
December  I  received  a  letter  stating  that 
he  was  going  to  move  off  the  farm,  and 
had  left  my  share  of  the  potatoes  in  the 
cellar,  and  one  of  the  pigs  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  cows  I  had  previously  taken 
away  from  him  on  reports  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors  that  he  was  starving  them,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  move,  lie  denied  that  he 
was  going  to  move,  and  said  if  he  did 
would  give  me  ample  warning  and  stay 
until  I  got  another  tenant.  His  letter 
was  mailed  from  the  place  he  moved  to, 
nnd  was  not  mailed  before  he  moved. 
What  come-back  have  1  on  this  man?  lie 


others  who  will  simply  hold  him  up. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience,  it  is 
doubtful  if  you  can  obtain  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  through  the  law,  as  such  men  are 
usually  “judgment  proof.”  The  best  plan 
in  case  you  want  to  proceed  is  to  see  some 
good  lawyer  who  understands  country 
practice,  and  follow  his  advice. 


This  Man  Starts  Right 

I  am  another  back-to-the-land  disciple, 
and  I  have  been  a  student  of  The  It. 
X.-Y.  for  'two  years  or  more,  and  going 
into  my  junihr  year  the  first  of  January. 
I 'have  bought  o()  acres  of  land,  10  acres 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  10 
acres'  in  pasture  and  timber.  I  expect  to 
cut  five  acres  or  so  of  timber,  as  I  think 
it  will  be  Worth  more  to  me  for  pasture 
than  in  trees.  My  farm  is  near  a  town  of 
about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  alongside  of 
a  State  road  to  Altoona,  a  city  of  from 
60,000  to  70.000  people,  with  a  good  road 
all  the  way ;  no  hills  to  climb ;  I  expect  to 
truck  this  land  and  haul  my  produce  by 
auto  to  Altoona,  40  miles  distant,  which 
will  be  a  pretty  long  haul,  but  it  only 
takes  three  hours  to  make  the  run,  and  I 
think  I  can  compete  with  the  farmers  who 
are  much  closer  to  the  city.  I  have  much 
less  overhead  expense  than  they  have,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  transporting  of  my  produce.  I 
can  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  as  we 
have  a  fine  market  house  in  Altoona,  as 
well  as  a  good  curb  market  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  or  I  can  sell  to  the  grocery  trade. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  worked  on 
the  farm  until  I  was  16  years  old,  when 
we  got  it  into  our  head  to  sell  out  and  go 
to  the  city.  I  am  now  40  years  old  and 
have  a  family  of  four  children,  two  girls 
IS  and  16  years  old,  two  boys,  14  and 
12  years,  and  myself  and  wife.  We  have 
a  fine  little  farm,  and  the  children  can  go 
to  the  grade  school,  as  one  is  out  of  school 
and  two  will  be  in  high  school  next  year, 
leaving  only  one  in  the  grade  school.  We 
moved  out  here  over  two  years  ago.  and 
we  all  are  much  better  satisfied  here  than 
in  the  city,  so  we  are  all  ready  and  anx¬ 
ious  for  Spring  to  come.  I  have  used 
every  precaution  I  could  so  as  to  gi  t  a 
place  that  the  whole  family  liked,  as  I 
think  that  is  half  the  battle  of  life.  We 
do  not  expect  the  farm  to  keep  us,  as  we 
all  work  and  expect  to  keep  right  on  work¬ 
ing.  All  we  want  now  is  some  good  ad¬ 
vice.  w.  W.  KERN. 

Pennsylvania. 


“Do  you  believe  in  mustard  plasters, 
doctor?”  asked  the  patient.  “Yes,  I  do.” 
growled  the  medico  fiercely.  “I  prescribe 
them  for  patients  who  call  me  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  there’s  nothing 
the  matter  with  them.” — Credit  Lost. 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OP  FJ)M 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OP  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12,00(1  MILES  ON  T!*2.l 


THIS  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOCR  DOOR  SEDAN’  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  U-HORSE  POWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAK-LA  JW  ENGINE 


OAKLAND 


sensible:  six 


THE  present  remarkable  value  of  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  four  door  Sedan  as  an  investment 
is  evidenced  in  every  field  in  which  this  competent 
automobile  serves.  Day  after  day,  under  the 
most  strenuous  conditions  of  service,  it  is  not  only 
delivering  performance  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character,  but  is  delivering  it  at  extremely  reason¬ 
able  cost.  This  pronounced  reliability  of  mechan¬ 
ical  action,  this  economical  discharge  of  every 
duty  it  may  encounter,  in  the  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  Sedan  is  joined  with  the  unusual  comfort  that 
only  complete  equipment  and  appointment  can 
give.  The  way  the  Oakland  performs,  the  careful 
provision  made  in  every  detail  ot  chassis  and  body 
construction  for  prolonged  and  capable  service, 
makes  the  relative  worth  of  this  car  unrivaled  in 
the  present  automobile  market. 

Model  34-C;  Touring  Car,  151165;  Roadster,  $llt>5;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $1325; 
Coups,  $1825:  F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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-The  Net  Results 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 
i  .  if  you  use 

ROYSTER’S 


trade  map* 

mb? 

REGISTERED 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Back  This  NATIONAL  CHIEF  Saw  Rig 
Up  To  YOUR 

Woodpile 


money -saving 


YOU  can  make  the 
right  sort  of  _  Saw 
Rig  pay  for  itself  in  less 
than  a  season. 

The  “National 

Chief”  comes  to  you  M 

direct  from  "Farm  Implement  Headquarters'  — where  every  article  stocked 
<  ■  chosen  only  on  merit.  The  quality  %  is  right. 

It  comes  to  you  at  the  ‘‘Short-Line’  price — a  substantial 
to  begin  with.  The  Price  is  right.  . 

And  backed  by  a  hard-and-fast  Guarantee  that  absolutely  protects  you  against  any  possible  dissatisfaction  or  any 
mechanical  fault  or  defect  whatever.  No  risk  I 

The  National  Chief  Portable  Saw  Rig  is  built  to  stand  up  under  constant  use — to  operate  with  utmost  ease — to  save 
fuel.  It  consists  of  a  "National  Chief”  Gasoline-Kerosene  engine  mounted  on  a  strong,  heavy,  steel-wheeled,  steel- 
axled  truck — and  equipped  with  tilting  table  saw  frame.  Saw  Frame  has  blade  and  belt  ready  for  use.  Complete 
with  tool  box,  seat  and  tongue.  \Ve  make  immediate  shipment. 

THE  ENGINE 

$120  ?*  *i 

cud  lonal  Chief  5  h.  p. 

Built  for  business; — 
simple,  dependable  and  durable. 

If  obtained  separate  from  Saw 
Rig,  the  Short-Line  price  is  $120. 

3  H.  P. . . .  $  93.50 
7  H.P.. . .  176.00 

All  except  the  1 H.  P. 

“National  Chief”  Engines  have 

Calented  kerosene  carburetor  —  so 
erosene  can  be  used  if  desired. 

They  have  Webster  Ignition,  are 
hopper-cooled  and  throttle-governed. 

Do  you  already  own  an  Engine? 

Then  make  it  cut  your  wood  by 
using  with  it  THIS  TILTING 
TABLE  SAW  FRAME. 

CO  I  QC  Made  of  hardwood,  rigidly  braced.  Has  1  La"  steel 
«p£1.00  shaft.  1  Vr*  arbor  and  70  lb.  balance  wheeL  Takes 
saw  up  to  30®.  Shipped  knocked  down. 

It  Will  Pay  You  to  Become  Acquainted  with  Farm 
Implement  Headquarters 

There  are  over  330  articles  in  farm  equipment  you  should  know 
about:  All  sold  by  the  money-saving  “Short-Line  Route”.  All 
N.F.E.— Guaranteed.  All  bearing  the  “Yellow  Triangle” — the 
trademark  which  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  merit.  Etery  article  listed 
in  “ Farm  Implement  Headquarters  "  Catalog  is  a  Bargain. 


atlonal 

DEPARTMENT  D 


ar 

90  CHAMBERS 


Write  Today  for  Catalog  No.  19F 

qulpment 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Plant  Lice 

Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  plant 
tee  or  aphis,  which  seem  to  be  destroying 
pwr  house  plants  since  I  have  taken  them 
tflsfde  for  Winter?  r.  L.  H. 

Holland,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco  water  or  tobacco  extract,  di- 
uted  in  accordance  with  directions,  con¬ 
trols  green  fly  or  aphis.  This  is  the 
florist’s  remedy.  Kerosene  emulsion,  to¬ 
bacco  fumigation,  dry  snuff  or  Persian 
insect  powder  are  other  remedies.  The 
common  decoction  of  tobacco  is  prepared 
by  boiling  stems  or  dust  thoroughly ;  then 
strain,  and  dilute  until  the  decoction  con¬ 
tains  two  gallons  water  to  one  pound 
tobacco.  All  seedsmen  sell  commercial 
tobacco  extracts. 


A  Good  Yielding  Variety  of  Oats 

In  March,  191S,  I  received  one  pound 
of  O.  A.  C.  No.  72  oats  from  Dr.  C.  A. 
Zavitz  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  These  were  soon  broadcast  on 
a  narrow  strip  in  the  garden  between  a 
row  of  grapevines  on  the  one  side  .and  a 
row  of  young  peach  trees  with  raspberry 
letween  the  trees  on  the  other,  making 
a  hedge  on  either  side  of  the  oats;  The 
ground  was  loosened  up  with  a  cultivator 
before  sowing  and  run  over  again  with 
the  cultivator  after  sowing.  The  oats 
nade  an  unusually  heavy  growth,  even 
i  p  to  the  hedges  on  either  side.  A  heavy 
hailstorm  occurred  on  July  3,  ruining  the 
apple  crop  and  tearing  the  corn  crop  into 
shreds.  While  some  damage  was  aone 
to  the  oats,  being  somewhat  protected, 
they  stood  up  like  good  soldiers,  so  that 
1  harvested  and  thrashed  45  lbs.  of  plump 
heavy  oats.  April  22  last  this  45  lbs., 
was  drilled  in  along  one  side  of  the  field 
crop.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
past  season  was  very  bad  for  the  oat 
crop.  That  these  oats  were  more  thrifty 
and  taller  than  the  rest  of  the  field  was 
very  noticeable  all  through  the  season. 
When  the  crop  was  cut  with  the  binder 
I  wras  very  careful  to  avoid  getting  them 
nixed  with  the  others.  In  so  doing  I 
threw  out  the  bundles  on'  the  ends,  and 
some  others,  enough  to  count  one  bushel 
of  grain.  There  were  26  bushels  thrashed 
oats,  which  with  the  other  bushel  men¬ 
tioned,  would  total  27  bushels  of  plump 
heavy  oats  from  the  one  pound  of  seed 
sown  in  1918.  The  straw  is  stiff  and 
bright,  and,  believe  me,  I  have  a  pretty 
good  new  variety  of  oats,  which  if  the 
season  had  been  as  favorable  as  it  was 
iu  1918,  would  have  yielded  easily  double 
this  number  of  bushels.  I  believe  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  where  seed  of  this  variety 
of  oats  can  be  procured  can  be  ohatined 
at  the  Office  of  Farm  Crops,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  cox. 


How  Worms  “Rain  Down” 

I  see  on  page  1524  more  discussion  on 
angleworms.  I  may  be  able  to  explain 
in  some  instances  how  they  come  in  ves¬ 
sels  and  on  pavements.  They  rain  down, 
but  how  do  they  get  up  in  the  clouds? 
By  suction.  Thirty-eight  years  ago,  when 
I  was  living  iu  Nebraska,  we  had  a 
shower  of  toads  which  literally  covered 
the  ground.  That  occurred  once  before 
I  went  there,  old  settlers  told  me.  They 
were  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  in  boxes 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  were 
no  bigger  than  the  nail  of  one’s  little 
finger,  so  could  not  jump  that  high.  We 
had  a  hard  rainstorm  and  wind  during 
the  night,  a  cloudburst,  they  call  it  here. 
We  figured  it  out  this  way :  There  were 
a  good  many  lagoons  or  holes  where  water 
stood  stagnant,  a  good  breeding  place. 
The  suction  of  the  storm  took  them  up 
and  dropped  them  with  us.  Those  storms 
would  suck  up  a  house  if  in  their  path. 
If  one  ever  saw  a  genuine  cyclone  he 
would  not  wonder  at  anything  raining 
down,  even  mud  turtles,  worms,  fish  and 
toads,  all  are  taken  up  into  the  air  and 
let  down.  I  do  not  think  they  live  in 
the  air.  m.  l.  cook. 

Ohio. 


Leaning  Chimneys 


Replying  to  W.  S.,  page  1518,  as  to 
chimneys  leaning  towards  the  east,  I  have 
noticed  this  apparent  freak  of  chimneys 
for  many  years,  and  often  wondered  (like 
W.  S.)  as  to  the  cause.  I  have  heard 
several  explanations,  but  the  best  of  all 
came  from  an  old  and  practical  brick 
mason,  who  said  that  more  or  less  mois¬ 
ture  was  deposited  during  the  night,  and 
chimneys  with  their  broad  side  to  the  oast 
received  the  warm  rays  from  the  rising 
sun  and  dried  out  much  quicker  than  the 
north  or  south  ends  or  western  side,  and 
this,  continued,  had  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  chimney  and  lean  toward  the  east.  I 
once  saw  a  wagon  builder  make  use  of 
this  principle  by  alternately  wetting  and 
drying  a  board  to  bend  it  to  a  desired 
shaps.  It  is  the  best  explanation  that  I 
know  of,  and  have  accepted  it  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  Let  us  hear  from  others. 

New  York.  W.  W.  L. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
January  19,  at  quarter  to  twelve,  iu  the 
office  of  the  association,  333  West  30th 
street.  M.  o.  KEYES,  secy. 


BUY  TOIR  FENCING 


Freight  Prepaid 

Each  year  my  catalog  is 
used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
as  their  FENCE  BUYING  GUIDE. 

It  is  their  guide  on  both  PRICE 
and  QUALITY.  For  over  35  years  I  have 
been  saving  farmers  money  on  fence  and 
giving  them  best  quality.  Get  this  Big,  New 
95-page  Bargain  Book  and  see  how  you  can 

Save  Money  on  Every  Rod 

of  fence  you  need.  Catalog  shows  150 
styles — more  than  you  could  find  in  25  stores. 
Read  this  from  W.  S.  Ruff: 

"I  have  270  rods  of  your  fence  and  three 
other  makes  on  my  farm.  Yours  is  not  only 
much  cheaper,  but  much  better.  It’s  the 
best  fence  we  can  get." 

MY  BIG  CDCC 
CATALOG  rltCC 

It  costs  only  a  postal  to  find  out  why  a 
half  million  other  farmers  swear  by  BROWN 
FENCE.  They  have  bought  over  125  million 
rods.  They  find  BROWN  FENCE  heavier, 
stiffer,  stronger,  stands  up  longer  and  re¬ 
sists  rust  better.  It  i9  made  of  genuine, 
Basic.  Open  Hearth  Wire,  which  is  then  so 
heavily  galvanized  it  stands  the  Acid  Test 
as  none  others  do.  Send  for  this  Free  Book 
and  learn  why  BROWN  FENCE  costs  less 
and  lastsllonger. 

Write  for  It  Today 

Remember,  I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  and 
send  you  a  sample  to  test.  Don’t  buy  until 

you  get  all  these  fence  facts.  I  prove  my  quality 
before  you  buy.  Get  the  Book  and  Sample  for  your 
guidance.  Both  sent  free,  — i  (14) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  / 

Dept.759  '  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country — at  Factory  Prices I 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  beenjsuccessful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  arc  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY.Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBOR  O.P  A. 


FARMER  JOHN  OVERALLS 

3  HONEST  IN  EVERY  WAY  Q7 

PAIRS  FOR 

'  i 


Heavy  Hluu  Denim  or  blue  and  white  stripe.  You 
will  call  them  the  best  valuo  for  the  rnouey  of  any 
overall  you  ever  wore. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— YOU  RISK  NOTHING 
Sample  Fair  for  82.12.  Coats  name  price  as 
Overalls.  Combination  of  the  two  if  desired.  You 
pay  $5.97  on  arrival  (16.25  west  of  the  Mississippi.) 
Money  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Slate 
wuittt  ami  leg  size  amt  color. 

Order  at  onco  as  exceptionally  low 
offer  may  ba  withdrawn  at  any  tlmo 

JOHN  E.  BARNEY,  DEP7.RN,  AUGUSTA,  ME. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 
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A  Stick  That  Walks 

While  working  in  the  fields  at  the  reaf 
of  m.v  dwelling  1  fonnrt  a  curious  insect. 
As  l  have  never  before  seen  anything  of 
its  kind  I  forward  it  to  yon  ;  perhaps  you 
could  give  some  information  on  what 
species  of  insect  it  is.  MRS.  c.  m. 

Ilemptead.  N.  Y. 

The  rambler  along  woodland  paths  is 
often  greatly  mystified  and  surprised  to 
find  that  a  part  of  a  branch  absent- 
mindedly  broken  from  a  shrub  has  come 
to  life  in  his  hands  and  has  begun  to 
walk  slowly  and  awkwardly  away.  Closer 
examination  will  show  that  this  animated 
stick  has  .six  long,  slender,  awkward  legs, 
two  very  bright  eyes  on  one  end  and  two 


long,  thread-like  feelers,  that  wave  slowly 
and  cautiously  in  the  air.  These  slender, 
brown,  slow-moving  insects  are  known  as 
walking-sticks,  and  are  really  near  rela¬ 
tives  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  al¬ 
though  there  doesn’t  seem,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  very  much  resemblance  between 
them. 

The  walking-sticks  are  certainly  re¬ 
markable  for  their  resemblance  to  the 
twigs  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Indeed  some 
species  of  walking-sticks  have  knot-like 
growths  along  the  side  of  the  body  which 
increase  the  stick-like  appearance,  while 
some  that  live  in  tropical  countries  have 
wings  that  almost  exactly  resemble  leaves. 
The  walking-sticks  that  are  found  in  New 
York  State  do  not  have  wings. 

Another  curious  feature  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  insects  is  the  resemblance  of  their 
eggs  to  beans  and  to  other  seeds.  The 
walking-stick  sent  in  by  the  foregoing 
correspondent  simply  drops  its  eggs  in  the 
Fall  without  thought  or  care  on  the 
ground  among  the  leaves,  where  they  lie 
at.  least  one  Winter,  and  some  of  them 
probably  two  Winters,  before  they  hatch. 
Each  egg  is  black,  with  a  whitish  stripe 
on  one  aide,  and  resembles  a  beau  in 
shape  and  appearance.  Probably  this  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  egg  to  a  seed  saves  it 
many  times  from  being  destroyed  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  enemies.  Thus  the  walking- 
stick.  in  spite  of  its  careless  habits  of 
egg-laying,  is  protected,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  from  extermination  by  this  in¬ 
teresting  provision  of  nature. 

A\  alking-sticks  rarely  occur  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  to  cause  any  damage,  al¬ 
though  this  particular  one  has  the  un¬ 
savory  record  of  having  been  numerous 
enough  in  New  York  State  in  187-1  to 
have  nearly  stripped  the  leaves  from  50 
acres  of  woodland.  And  interestingly 
enough.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
November  7.  1874,  states  that  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abundant  aud  destructive  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ferrisburg,  Vermont.  1  am 
.not  aware  that  this  walking-stick  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  in  any  such  numbers,  al¬ 
though  it  is  present  every  year,  if  one 
knows  how  and  where  to  look  for  it. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

There  was  a  distinct  air  of  chastened 
resignation  about  him  as  he  penned  the 
following  note:  “Dear  Miss  Brown — I 
return  herewith  your  kind  note  in  which 
you  accept  my  offer  of  marriage.  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
begins  ‘Dear  George.’  I  do  not  know 
who  George  is.  but  my  name,  as  von  will 
remember,  is  Thomas." — Credit  Lost. 


The  New  Roller- Bearing  Tight-Bottom 

International 

Spreader  is  Now  Ready  and 
Invites  Your  Critical  Inspection 


Run  Your  Eyes  Over  These  Bang-Up  Features: 

Roller  Bearings 


1.  Roller  bearings  at  seven  points — the  only  spreader 
so  equipped.  Easy,  smooth,  quiet  running. 

Double  Ratchet  Drive 

2.  Walking  beam  transmission  from  main  axle 
eccentric  and  extra  large  ratchet  wheel  give 
easy,  strong  steady  feed.  Box  tapered  to 
eliminate  friction  on  box  sides.  Six  feed 
speeds. 

Center-Pivot  Axle 

3.  Oscillating  front  axle,  auto-type,  permitting  short 
turn.  No  pole  whipping. 

Power — Both  Wheels 

4.  Power  is  transmitted  from  both  ends  of  the  rear 
axle — beaters  and  wide-spread  driven  from  one 
wheel  and  the  manure  feed  from  the  other. 


Wheels  Track 

5.  Rear  wheels  track  with  the  front  wheels,  light¬ 
ening  draft. 

Tight  Bottom 

6.  There  is  no  clogging,  jamming  apron,  because  the 
spreader  has  a  tight  bottom.  Spreads  anything. 

Two  Beaters 

7.  Handles  good  substantial  loads  easily,  because 
two  all-steel  beaters  with  chisel-pointed  square 
teeth  work  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  load. 

Wide -Spread 

8.  The  spiral  wide-spread  behind  the  beaters  gives 
the  manure  a  third  beating,  and  spreads  it  finely 
and  uniformly  beyond  the  wheels. 

Steel  Frame 

9.  An  all-steel  main  frame — wood  box  sides  Hold 
only  the  load. 


THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL — made  in  two  sizes — is  unquestionably  the  best 
spreader  value  on  the  market  today,  and  when  you  consider  it  in  connection  with 
its  price,  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  all  others  that  it  is  bound  to  prove  the  sensation  of 
1920.  Place  your  order  early.  For  further  information  send  you  name  and  address  to 


International  Harvester  Company 


of  America  ««. 


USA 


Increases  Yield — Lozcers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itsolf  many  times  over.  On«  man  ,nd  toam 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up.  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  Quicker  ihau 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opeus  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Dues  not  injure  seed,  lias  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sires  for  I  or  -  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncortaln  labor  and  asason.  Investigate  Now. 

Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Follow  This  Sign  for  Bumper  Crops 


You’re  always  right  with  Solvay. 
Satisfied  users  say  “I  know  what 
Solvay  did  for  my  crops  last  year— and 
you  can  bet  I’m  going  to  use  more  this 
year.  ”  You’ll  say  the  same  when  you 
see  how  this  lime  brings  out  the  hidden 
fertility  of  your  land  and  makes  a  two 
acre  crop  where  one  grew  before. 
Give  your  crops  the  Best. 

Use  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates — finely  ground,  furnace 
dried— no  waste.  Brings  results  the  first  year. 
Order  early  and  have  it  shipped  early — be  sure 
of  your  supply. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 


Syracufttf,  N.  Y. 


m 

WITH'"*  J 

SULCO-V.B 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compouud 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Funaricide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  OU  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO..  INC., 

Sutco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  K. 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


.  .~q*  - -/yJ 

' _  w''  With 

PULLMAN 

VENTILATORS 


Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
a  safe  plaee  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agent*  Wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  Jt  MFO.  CO. 
‘301  XV.  York  Ave..  York.  Pa. 
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Good  Old  Paroid 


**Good  old  Paroid” — That's  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow— at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  writes,  “Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  I  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn't  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  6late-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn — right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There's 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


BIRD  &  SON,  incorporated  (Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass. 


It  is  EASY 

to  BLAST  stumps 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  prepared  especially  for 
the  use  of  inexperienced  farmers  who  wish  to  do 
their  own  blasting.  It  is  as  easy  to  use  as  the 
ordinary  “gas”  engine.  Theodore  Drake, 
Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  writes  regarding  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  it: 

"After  readme  your  book.  ‘Better  Fannin*.’  1  am  fully 
convinced  of  tbe  value  of  explosives  for  farm  work.  I  blew 
out  some  old  apple  tree  stumps  and  smashed  a  rock  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  thoueb  I  bad  never  shot  any  dynamite 
before.” 

You,  too,  will  be  able  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
successfully  after  you  read  the  directions  in 
“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.” 
It  tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  blast  ditches, 
6mash  boulders,  plant  trees  and  increase  yields 
by  subsoiling.  Write  for  this  book.  It  is  free. 


Atlas  Powder  Company 


Division  RN1,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazine  near  you 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Poultryman  and  the  Land  Bank 

T  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  and  give  you  some  idea 
where  certain  classes  of  farmers  fit  in 
on  this  supposed  fountain  of  help  to  come 
of  the  ones  who  were  hard  hit  by  war 
conditions.  For  the  past  eight  years  I 
have  been  operating  a  poultry  plant  in 
Connecticut.  At  the  time  war  was  de¬ 
clared  I  had  been  in  the  business  three 
years,  and  had  built  plant  and  flock  from 
the  ground  up  to  2,000  layers,  and  was 
making  $1  per  hen  profit.  With  the  rapid 
increase  in  grain  prices  and  very  gradual 
raise  in  price  of  poultry  products  my  in¬ 
tensive  methods  of  large  numbers  and 
small  per  bird  profit  became  impossible, 
and  I  had  to  sacrifice  my  flock  and  put 
a  $2,500  mortgage  in  a  local  bank.  My 
plant,  which  is  up  to  date  and  of  such  an 
efficient  character  that,  personally  with¬ 
out  hired  help,  I  have  carried  2,600  layers 
and  raised  5,000  chicks,  had  cost  me 
$25,000,  and  I  had  little  trouble  getting 
the  bank  loan.  This  cost  of  plant  is  at 
pre-war  prices,  and  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  it  would  cost  $50,000  to  reproduce. 
With  the  improved  conditions  in  the 
poultry  business,  I  thought  I  would  re¬ 
stock  and  continue,  and  to  provide  for 
such  operations  I  applied  for  $6,000  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  I  sent  $10  with 
first  application,  and  have  just  received 
approval  of  bank’s  directors  of  a  loan  for 
$1,050,  also  letter  from  attorney  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them  to  make  search  of  title 
at  $15  fee,  and  an  additional  $5  for 
“putting  loan  through.”  Summing  this 
whole  proposition  up,  we  find  that  if  I 
accepted  this  loan  I  would  first  have  to 
retire  the  local  bank’s  first  mortgage  of 
$2,250;  have  paid  $250  on  original  mort¬ 
gage.  Application,  $10 ;  search  of  title, 
$15 ;  putting  loan  through,  $5,  a  total  of 
$2,280  ;  5  per  cent  of  loan  for  hank 
stock,  $52.50.  or  $2,332.50.  I  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  Land  Bank  $1,050,  a  difference 
of  $1,282.50.  In  other  words  ,it  would 
cost  me  $1,282.50  to  take  advantage  of 
this  ‘helping  hand  affair  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  forbade  us  shipping  poultry 
during  some  months  of  the  war,  and 
begged  us  to  raise  more  at  the  same  time. 
My  experience  may  be  of  some  value  to 
you  in  advising  other  poultrymen  who 
are  thinking  of  re-establishing  the  flocks 
which  war  conditions  swept  away  from 
them  and  figuring  on  loans  from  Land 
Bank  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  burden. 

T.  W.  M. 


City  and  County  Investments 

Your  issue  of  November  8  carried  cor¬ 
respondence  between  a  country  banker 
and  a  New  York  City  banker;  and  issue 
of  November  15  has  an  editorial  about  the 
same  subject — the  investment  of  farmers 
in  city  real  estate  mortgage  bonds.  Do 
you  think  that  the  country  banker  cares 
particularly  about  the  farmer,  except  as 
the  banker  may  make  something  out  of 
him?  The  country  banker  wants  the  far¬ 
mer’s  money  on  deposit,  so  that  the  bank 
may  make  the  profit.  That  is  the  reason 
he  opposes  the  farmer’s  buying  city  real 
estate  mortgage  bonds,  or  any  other  bonds. 
If  country  people  have  been  keeping  their 
money  at  home  and  in  home  banks  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  people,  then 
why  the  Federal  Land  Bank?  The  R. 
N.-Y.  knows  very  well  that  the  country 
bankers  have  gouged  the  farmers  for 
years,  and  now  that  the  farmer  is  in  po¬ 
sition  to  buy  a  few  bonds,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  French,  the  country  bank 
would  discourage  this  buying — for  the 
good  of  the  farmer?  Not  at  all.  Know¬ 
ing  as  you  do  (none  better)  the  ease  with 
which  the  fake  financier  fleeces  the  far¬ 
mer  out  of  his  cash,  it  seems  to  me  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ought  to  urge  uponfarmers  early 
and  late  to  buy  good  bonds,  backed  by 
big.  reputable  banks,  and  get  the  habit 
of  clipping  coupons  paid  by  city  people. 
No  one  is  advising  the  farmers  to  sacri¬ 
fice  needed  improvements  on  the  farm  in 
order  to  buy  bonds.  But  after  that,  buy 
bonds.  If  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  finance  the  war  have  educated  the 
country  people  to  buying  bonds,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  worth  all  the  cost,  in  money, 
of  the  war. 

Let  us  say  that  I  have,  after  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  requirements  of  the  farm, 
$1,000  in  bank ;  according  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  your  country  banker,  which  you 
seem  to  heartily  approve,  I  should  not 
use  that  deposit  to  buy  city  real  estate 
bonds,  but  should  either  leave  it  in  bank 
or  use  it  to  finance  country  business  only. 
My  own  experience  in  these  matters  has 
been  limited,  but  my  observation  wide, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  would  not 
hesitate.  I  would  buy  the  bonds.  Both 
these  bankers  are  selfish.  Money  is  al¬ 
ways  selfish ;  otherwise  it  soon  changes 
hands.  In  placing  his  funds,  the  wise 
financier  considers  safety,  interest  rate 
and  convenience  first.  Place  has  nothing 

to  do  With  it.  A.  G.  SINGLETARY. 

Louisiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  country  bankers,  but  they  are 
nearer  country  people  and  know  their 
problems  better  than  the  city  banks  ever 
can.  The  question  was  whether  farmers 


and  country  people  should  send  their 
money  to  make  the  city  richer  and  more 
populous,  or  invest  it  at  home  to  make  the 
country  more  attractive  for  their  children. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  money  which  has 
made  the  city  great  came  from  the  coun¬ 
try — originally.  That  this  steady  flow  of 
money  away  from  the  country  has  been 
an  economic  mistake  is  now  quite  evident. 
We  think  the  money  should  be  kept  nearer 
home — not  of  necessity  to  benefit  country 
banks,  but  to  finance  home  operations. 
There  is  money  and  credit  enough  in  any 
rural  county  to  take  care  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  money,  and  credit  could 
be  consolidated  and  loaned  co-operatively. 
We  think  local  use  of  local  money  can 
be  made  wise,  safe  and  patriotic  as  an 
investment. 


Various  Farm  Problems 

Daylight  saving  and  high  cost  of  living, 
perennial  topics  for  discussion,  are  again 
occupying  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
beseeching  the  various  legislatures  and 
our  represenatives  in  Washington  to  do 
something  about  altering  the  time  by 
which  we  are  now  governed,  so  that  some¬ 
body  else  shall  be  better  suited.  The 
question  to  my  mind  admits  of  no  debate ; 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  working  of  our  farms  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  order  of  daylight  be  maintained. 
Every  farmer  can  give  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  lie  desires  this,  but  if  there 
be  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  problems  affected  by  this 
monkeying  with  the  time,  they  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  there  is  something  real  about  a 
demand  that  calls  forth  such  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  from  farmers  throughout  the 
land;  and  if  there  is  a  class  of  people  in 
the  country  today  to  whom  deference 
may  bo  shown,  it  is  the  farmer,  for  it  is 
he  who  produces  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  in  so  doing  puts  in  more  hours,  of 
both  daylight  and  dark,  of  hard  work, 
than  any  man  who  earns  his  living  by 
sweat  of  brow.  I  do  not  include  the  gen¬ 
tleman  farmer,  or  the  one  who  has  been 
particularly  fortunate ;  but  the  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  hard-working,  patient,  honest 
farmers  who  meet  with  all  kinds  of  hard 
luck  during  a  twelve-month,  and  if  they 
grumble  no  one  but  their  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  knows;  no  strike  or  other  asinine 
exhibition  on  their  part,  and  they  do  not 
have  a  month’s  vacation  every  year  in 
which  to  forget  their  troubles,  nor  even  a 
whole  day,  without  they  have  made  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  someone  to  do 
their  part  of  the  “chores”  (my  definition 
of  “chores”  is  work).  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  not  the  scarcity  of  labor  on  the 
farms  proof  of  these  assertions?  Young 
men  who  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
on  the  farm  take  to  other  work  if  they 
can  possibly  qualify  for  it,  because  of 
shorter  hours,  less  work  and  more  pay. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  may  be  appreciably  affected,  two 
things  are  necessary:  First,  pay  heed  to 
some  of  the  desires  of  the  farmer,  to  the 
end  that  his  life  may  be  made  a  little 
more  bearable  and  profitable,  thereby  af¬ 
fording  a  little  inducement,  a  ray  of  hope 
for  our  boys  to  remain  on  the  farms.  Sec¬ 
ond,  everybody  stop  talking  and  go  to 
work  !  Hot  air  is  all  right,  but  it  should 
not  be  generated  in  the  chest  of  man  and 
dispensed  as  a  public  benefaction,  for  it 
never  did  and  never  will  assist  the  growth 
of  anything  but  trouble.  Let  the  slogan 
be  “Everybody  produce  or  raise  something 
other  than  Hail  Columbia !”  If  our  min¬ 
isters  in  this  great  church  movement 
would  first  take  up  temporal  blessings 
and  preach  the  gospel  of  honest  toil,  until 
they  shall  have  converted  this  land  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  North  Pole,  they  will  have 
rendered  “first  aid”  to  their  fellow  man, 
and  done  that  which  shall  be  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God,  if  fair  and  willing  to 
subordinate  self-interest  just  temporarily. 
Failing  in  any  of  these  expedients,  I 
would  suggest  as  a  means  of  elucidating 
the  gospel  of  right,  that  every  man  or 
woman  engaged  in  producing  foodstuffs 
and  that  which  may  be  converted  into 
wearing  apparel,  adopt  the  eight-hour 
plan  and  rif/idly  adhere  to  it!  Then  after 
12  months  all  that  hadn’t  seen  a  new  light 
I  would  deport  or  feed  to  the  sharks. 
Yours,  for  less  talk  and  more  work, 
Vermont.  waldo  w.  Clark. 


Ice  in  Cabbage  Storage 

In  storing  20  or  30  tons  of  cabbage  in  a 
cellar,  would  you  recommend  putting  ice 
in  the  same  room  to  keep  the  temperature 
down?  There  are  some  quite  mild  days 
in  November  after  the  cabbage  is  gath¬ 
ered.  The  nearer  to  32  degrees  the  cellar 
can  be  kept  the  better  the  cabbage  will 
keep.  Would  the  dampness  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  ice  be  a  detriment  to  the  cabbage? 

Rome,  N.  Y.  f.  c.  y. 

Cabbage  is  best  stored  at  around  32  de¬ 
grees.  We  certainly  recommend  using  ice 
to  keep  the  temperature  even  during  mild 
days.  Farmers  are  doing  that  very  thing 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  moisture  keeps 
the  heads  from  shrinking.  The  cool  air 
keeps  the  fungi  from  working,  so  no  in¬ 
jury  results.  It  is  only  when  the  air  be¬ 
comes  warm  that  moisture  is  injurious. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  t. 
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The  one  you’ve' 


because  there's  a  NEW-IDEA  heard  so  much  about  \ 

in  the  cellar 


Seventy  degrees  indoors  when  it’s  zero  outside ; 
every  room  upstairs  and  down  attractively  warm ; 
a  house  free  from  the  dust  and  dirt  that  is  inevit¬ 
able  when  stoves  are  shaken  and  coal  and  ashes  car¬ 
ried  through  the  rooms — these  are  some  of  the 
comforts  a  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  will  bring. 

One  day’s  work  will  put  into  your  home  all  of  these 
comforts  and  many  others.  There  is  no  network  of 
pipes  to  put  up,  no  alterations  to  be  made.  Just  one 
register  heats  the  whole  house. 

A  New  Idea  costs  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  good 
stove,  but  it  does  the  work  of  half  a  dozen,  so  that 
your  heating  costs  you  much  less. 

If  you  want  a  clean,  warm  house,  a  cool  cellar,  eco¬ 
nomical  heating,  and  wish  to  be  free  of  the  labor 
attending  stoves,  you’ll  see  a  New  Idea  dealer  now. 


Important  Patented  Features 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you’ll  select  the  New 
Idea;  for  example,  the  frameless  hot-blast  feed 
door.  It  has  no  joints  to  leak  gas  and  dust,  but 
supplies  a  stream  of  heated  air  that  utilizes  the 
heat-giving  gases  and  smoke  that  usually  are  lost 
up  the  chimney. 

Every  New  Idea  is  backed  by  a  binding,  signed  and 
sealed  guarantee  of  satisfactory  heating. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Idea  does  all 
we  claim  for  it,  your  money  will  be  refunded 
promptly. 

You  take  no  risk,  depend  on  no  one’s  word — it’s  all 
down  in  black  and  white.  This  guarantee  goes  with 
every  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace. 


Write  for  catalog ,  which  explains  everything,  and  names  of  New 
Idea  dealers  in  your  neighborhood.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Superior”  Warm  Air  Fur¬ 
naces  and  “Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


-  —  . ^ 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about” 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hardware  dealers,  imple¬ 
ment  men,  etc.  New  Udea  Dealers  everywhere  are  “making  good”. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  EARN?  ; 

spare  time  selling  the  New  Idea  Pipeless  I  urn  ace  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  You  can  easily  turu  idle  hours  into  dollars  while  helping  your 
neighbors  to  have  more  comfortable  homes.  We  offer  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  right  man. 

\\  rite  us  for  full  details  of  our  proposition  to  agents. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Are  there  as  many  Winter  birds  as 
usual  this  season ? 

I  think  there  are  more  than  I  have 
ever  noticed  before.  Perhaps  that  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  feeding 
these  little  feathered  friends.  Great 
flocks  of  tihem  come  up  to  the  very  door 
and  wait  for  crumbs.  In  spite  of  what 
my  old  friend,  De  Yoe,  the  weather  pro¬ 
phet,  says,  this  has  been  a  hard  Winter 
thus  far,  and  the  birds  are  rather  hard 
pressed  for  food.  I  like  to  see  them  flying 
and  hopping  about.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
knew  a  farmer  who  used  to  shoot  snow¬ 
birds.  He  would  throw  out  crumbs  until 
they  gained  confidence — when  they  would 
come  in  flocks  and  light  on  the  snow. 
Then  the  farmer  would  take  a  shotgun 
and  fire  a  charge  of  fine  shot  into  the 
flock.  It  was  murder,  pure  aud  simple. 
But  this  farmer  was  a  good  man  as  men 
go,  and  we  boys  had  great  respect  for 
him. 

What  did  he  do  it  for? 

He  was  a  hunter  by  natui’e.  From  the 
time  he  could  carry  a  gun  he  had  re¬ 
garded  all  wild  life  as  the  natural  prey 
of  man.  Everything  that  ran  in  the  fields 
or  under,  or  that  could  fly  in  the  air  had, 
as  he  thought,  only  one  value — that  was 
to  provide  food  or  fur  or  pleasure  for 

man.  Man  had  been  given  “dominion” 
over  all  brutes,  therefore  they  must  either 
work  or  be  killed. 

I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  this  man 
that  most  wild  animals  work  for  us  (if  we 
did  but  know  it)  as  well  as  the  domestic 
animals,  like  cow  or  sheep  or  horse.  In 
fact,  all  our  so-called  domestic  animals 
were  once  wild.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  original  ancestors  of  Underhill’s  Red 
hens  laid  more  eggs  than  the  robin !  My 
own  Reds  seem  to  have  great  respect  for 
the  habits  of  their  old  forebears !  I  have, 
no  doubt,  some  patient  breeder  could  take 
the  habits  of  their  old  forebears !  I  have 
them  fully  uuder  control,  so  breed  and 
select  them  as  to  double  their  size  in 
time  and  improve  their  laying  qualities 
so  as  to  make  them  as  profitable  as  pig¬ 
eons  for  squab  production. 

The  farmer  I  speak  of  used  to  sell  snow¬ 
birds  at  a  fair  price.  At  the  old  Parker 
House  in  Boston  these  little  birds  were 
served  in  game  dinners.  As  one  course 
in  an  expensive  dinner,  one  of  these  fat 
little  snowbirds  would  be  served  alone 
dressed  and  stuffed  like  a  turkey.  The 
law  has  put  an  end  to  all  that  now,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tell  us  again  about  using  dust  in  place 
of  spray  for  fruit  trees ? 

What  can  I  tell  that  has  not  been  told 
50  times?  We  were  driven  to  the  dust 
by  the  labor  shortage.  It  was  simply  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  put  the  poison  spray 
all  over  our  orchards  in  dime.  Every 
drop  of  water  must  be  hauled  up  steep 
hills,  and  with  high  winds  and  bad 
weather  at  blooming  time  we  could  not 
keep  lip  with  the  worm.  So  we  took  to 
the  dust  in  order  to  cover  the  orchards. 

Could  you  do  it? 

Yes,  after  they  once  geti  “the  hang” 
of  it,  two  men  with  a  power  duster  can 
work  four  times  as  fast  as  an  outfit  with 
the  liquid  spray.  I  know  that  seems  like 
a  big  story,  but  we  have  done  it.  Not 
only  does  the  dust  blow  through  the  air 
and  cover  more  territory  than  the  spray, 
but  you  are  not  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
tank ;,or  spring  and  load  up  with  water 
whenever  the  charge  has  been  pumped 
out. '  '  We  just  take  several  hundred 
pounds  .of;, the  dust  info  the  orchard  and 
can  fill’ the  hopper  in  five  minutes. 

What  dust  do  you  use? 

Thus  far  we  have  used  S5  per  cent  of 
powdered  Sulphur  and  15  of  dry  arsenate 
of  lead.  Others  tell  me  this  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive — that  lime  or  plaster  can  be  used 
in  place  of  part  of  the  sulphur.  That  may 
be  so.  but  we  get  results  from  our  com¬ 
bination,  and  I  am  no  hand  to  experiment 
or  take  chancCs  on  a  sure  thing.  All 
these  new  combinations  in  spraying  or 
fertilizing  mav  have  great  value.  I  do 
not  deny  it — but  I  follow  a  sure  thing 
until  I  am  driven  away  from  it.  Some 
growers  tell  me  they  mix  powdered  to¬ 
bacco  or  snuff  with  the  sulphur  and 
poison,  and  thus  destroy  plant  lice.  It 
may  be  good  practice,  but  I  cannot  quite 
see  how  the  dry  powdered  tobacco  can  do 
the  trick. 

What  about  these  people,  mho  oppose 
the  use  of  all  poisons  for  dust  or  sprat I? 
They  especially  object  to  tile  use  of  ar¬ 
senic. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  them,  but 
from  our  experience  we  are  unable  to  see 
any  damage  done  by  arsenic.  We  know 
that  the  poison  kills  the  apple  worm,  the 
potato  bug.  the  cabbage  worm  and  other 
leaf-eaters,  and  therefore  we  keep  on 
using  it.  We  do  not  attempt)  to  argue 
the  matter,  as  we  have  more  important 
things  to  do.  As  we  kill  the  worms — 
whv  worry? 

But  does  the  dust  really  kill  the  worms? 

It  does.  With  us  it1  is  fully  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  liauid  spray.  We  have  now 
tried  it  carefully  for  two  seasons  and  we 
know  ;  the  worms  are  destroyed.  N\  ith 
two  dfistings.  at  about  the  t  ime  you  would 


oatti^ally  use  tli&  liquid,  you  can  kill 
practically  all  the  worms. 

But  what  about  scab  and  other  dis¬ 
eases? 

Personally  I  do  not  think  the  dust  is 
as  effective  against  these  diseases  as  it  is 
in  killing  the  worms.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
corded  experiments  show  that  the  dust 
was  very  useful,  but  my  own  opinion  is 
that  where  these  diseases  are  bad  the 
liquid  will  prove  more  effective. 

What  about  the  scale? 

The  dust  will  not  kill  the  scale  insect. 

I  do  not!  care  what  you  may  read  or  hear 
from  enthusiastic  dusters.  The  natural 
protection  given  in  the  shell  of  the  scale 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  some  pene¬ 
trating  liquid  if  we  would  get  to  the  in¬ 
sect.  Lime-sulphur  or  “scaleeide”  will 
get  under  the  shell  aud  kill  the  .scale,  but. 
you  will  fail  if  you  attempt  to  rely  upon 
the  dust. 

Then  a  grower  cannot  expect  to  fully 
care  for  his  orchard  by  using  a  duster 
alone? 

You  are  right.  He  can  control  the 
worm  and  greatly  help  witili  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  but  if  his  trees  are  affected  with 
scale  he  must  use  some  sort  of  liquid  with 
a  machine  powerful  enough  to  blow  it  all 
over  the  trees.  Dusting  is  so  effective 
and  rapid  that  where  a  man  has  a  good- 
sized  orchard  it  will  pay  him  to  own  a 
duster  in  addition  to  his  sprayer.  But 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  you  can  control 
the  scale  with  dust. 

Is  not  the  scale  dying  out? 

No.  I  thought  so  last  year,  and  worked 
on  that  theory — not  using  any  dormant 
spray  on  Ithe  trees.  As  a  result,  last 
Fall  we  found  quite  a  little  scale  on  the 
fruit,  and  several  trees  quite  badly 
crusted.  The  orchard  must  all  be  sprayed 
this  year.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  that 
the  scale  is  dying.  You  will  find  it  a 
lively  corpse. 

What  about  the  future  of  the  orchard 
business? 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  know  of  any 
other  branch  of  farming  which  promises 
greater  opportunity  than  apple  culture. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  old  tree  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  left  to  itself  will 
pay.  “Opportunity”  is  that  great  thing 
which  stops  at.  the  front  door  of  those 
who  work  and  think  and  dare  in  order  to 
produce  the  best.  A  good  orchard,  well 
cared  for  .will  be  a  money-maker  for  fihe 
next  25  years.  There  will  not  only  be  a 
shortage  of  good  fruit,  but  evaporated 
apples  and  apple  juice  will  become  stand¬ 
ard  articles  of  commerce.  Prohibition 
will  take  millions  of  dollars  away  from 
the  brewers  and  distillers  of  whiskey,  but 
it  will  not  mean  any  economic  loss,  be¬ 
cause  the  money  thus  invesi^d  and  more 
added  to  it  will  be  spent  for  fruit  juices 
and  fresh  fruit.  A  new  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  working  out  human  balanced . 
rations  is  now  coming — thanks  to  the 
study  of  these  vitamines  in  food.  Many 
fruits  are  rich  in  these  vitamines,  and 
you  may  take  it  from  me  that  fruit  juices 
and  miik  will  rank  among  the  important 
foods  of  the  future.  There  has  now  been 
invented  a  new  form  of  pasteurizer  so 
simple  and  easily  worked  that  it  will  rev¬ 
olutionize  many  of  our  old  plans  for  sav¬ 
ing  food.  I  have  been  telling  of  a  small 
electric  grinder  which  will  some  day  do 
the  family  milling  right  in  the  kitchen. 

I  think  tlie  Van  Arman  pasteurizer  will 
rank  with  it,  if  not  surpass  it  as  a  food- 
saver.  We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves, 
and  the  mill  and  the  pasteurizer  will  help 
do  it.  The  latter  will  chase  the  germs 
out  of  tons  of  good  food  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  and  the  profit  from 
saving  it  will  go  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
along  these  lines  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  to  be  overcome,  with  credit  and 
gain  to  the  farmer. 

The  high  cost  of  living  hits  us  all. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They 
tell  me  of  old  grandfather  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  lie  is  over  SO,  and  now  sits  by 
the:  fire  telling  what  “I  did  .  in  my. 
younger  days.”  I  tell  you  these  great 
deeds  grow  with  the  years.  Old  grand¬ 
father  did  enjoy  telling  of  his  exploits. 
One  day  the  minister  called  just  when 
the  women  were  cleaning  house.  I  can¬ 
not  sav  they  did  it  to  “get  rid  of  him,” 
but  they  turned  him  over  to  grandfather 
to  entertain.  “Gome,  grandpa,”  they 
said,  “tell  Brother  Small  what  you  did 
in  vour  vounger  days.” 

“Well.”  says  grandpa,  “I’ve  been  tell¬ 
ing  it  for  years — as  free  as  air.  You 
know  it  makes  hie  cough  to  talk,  and  the 
price  of  cough  medicine  has  doubled.  T’ll 
tell  how  I  mowed  10  acres  in  one  day  for 
60  cents  !” 

Then  there  were  two  little  girls.  Their 
mother  paid  these  babies  one  penny  to 
pick  up  pieces  of  paper  in  the  backyard. 
One  day  she  put  them  at  it,  but  on  looking 
out  of  the  window  a  few  minutes  later 
she  saw  them  sitting  on  the  steps.  So 
she  went  to  investigate. 

“What’s-  the  matter?” 

“We  can’t  work  for  one.  cent  any  more. 
We  think  it’s  worth  ffve  cents !”  , 

There  was  a  strike  for  higher  wages 
and  for  the  same  old. reason. 

“There  isn’t  any  more  candy  at  the 
store  for  one  cent.  You  have  to  pay  five 
cents  a  box !” 

As  I  said,  the  high  cost  of  living  hits 
us  all — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
both  minister  and  mother  foot  the  bill 
and  get  no  story  aud  no  work  till  they 
pay ! 

Well,  grandpa  will  cut  out  Dr.  Jones’ 
cough  mixture  aud  use  mullein  tea  and 
honey.  The  babies  will  cut  out  the  store 
vtuff  and  eat  molasses  candy. 

II.  W.  C. 


No  matter  how  long  you 
have  been  a  coffee  drink¬ 
er,  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
change  to 

TANT 
TUM 

The  flavor  is  similar. 

The  only  difference  is  the 
certainty  that  no  harmful 
after  effects  can  possibly 
follow. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere) 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Grasp  the  F till  Meaning 
of  These  Figures 

AT  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  fertilizer  more 
than  doubled  the  yield  of  hay.  This  was  the  aver- 
'  age  result  of  three  successive  years.  But  the 
fertilized  sod,  when  plowed  and  planted  to  corn  without 
additional  fertilizer,  produced  56  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  Where  no  fertilizer  had  been  used  on  the  grass 
the  yield  of  corn  was  only  30  bushels  per  acre.  This 
increase  of  26  bushels  was  due  solely  to  the  greater 
plant  food  and  humus  value  of  the  fertilized  sod. 

E.  FRANK  COE'S 
FERTILIZERS 

will  help  you  to  get  the  greatest  profit  from  your  hay 
and  other  crops.  Our  fertilizer  experience  of  over  60 
years  and  our  high  reputation  for  quality  make  E.  Frank 
Coe  Brands  the  choice  of  many  discriminating  farmers. 

Send  for  our  65-page  book  “The  Neglected  Hay  Crop.”  You 
will  find  it  instructive  and  practical.  We  offer  it  free  to  any  interest¬ 
ed  farmer  if  he  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  he  grows  of  hay  and 
other  crops.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

See  our  local  agent,  or  if  there  is  no  agent  near  you,  write  for 
the  agency  yourself. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


1 30-Page 

Farm  Ledger 

Only  $2 -50 

Tills  handy  farm  ledger  is  printed 
on  good  bond,  ruled  stork  ;  nag©  size  8)4- 
fn.  xl.'Mn.,  bound  in  full  black  cloth.  Ample 
space  to  keep  your  complete  records  of  nil  receipts 
aud  expenses  tor  Jive  years  lor  It  a  week. 

Book  sent  anywhere  post  paid  upon  receipt  of 
in  s'Hinps.  money  order  or  cheek.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied— return  book — money  promptly  returned. 

VERWEY  PRINTING  CO.rSes?™.^ 


Guard  Your  Garden 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Keep 
•way  blight  and  mildew  and  destroy 
insect  peits  with  a 

Brown's  Anto-  Spray 

Our  No.  1  shown  here,  operates  by  com- 

f tressed  air.  Half  a  million  have  been 
n  use  from  1  to  18  years.  Write  for 
free  Spraying  Calendar  &  lt£0  Catalog. 

THE  E.C.  BROWN  CO.  892  MapI*St,Rocb(itir.l.l. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

TIIK  MOOKE  SIJKOS.  ALBANY,  N.  F. 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer^ 'SEE  SM 

™BEnJANDNTPure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes  tbytestt 

A  compute  am]  sure  fertiliser  for  all  (trowing  crop*,  ami  for  top 
4re*»lng,  needing  down  and  truck  growing  down  they  have  no 
equal.  Air**  ut*. wanted.  floWtfeYtdfidonctrinvUod 

Address  JOHN  JOVNT.  L  B  297  Lucknow.  Out.  Canada 

Reftrenctt  Bradttrecto  aycncy  or  Bauk  of  Hamilton  Lucknow  ,OnU 
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Root  Knot  on  Tomatoes;  Sub-Irrigation 
for  Lettuce 

1.  I  have  about  10,000  ft.  of  glass, 
which  I  bought  four  years  ago ;  grew  let¬ 
tuce  in  Winter  and  cucumbers  and  to¬ 
matoes  in  Spring,  until  last  year  I  sub¬ 
stituted  potted  flowers  for  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  on  account  of  club-root.  I  have 
not  steamed  beds  (ground  beds  485  ft. 
wide,  rich  soil),  but  used  formalin  once 
pretty  thoroughly.  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
vegetables.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get 
rid  of  the  club-root?  Last  Spring  I  had 
a  few  tomatoes  in,  and  roots  were  full  of 
club,  like  strings  of  sweet  potatoes.  I 
also  planted  some  cucumbers  in  store 
boxes,  and  set  on  bed ;  had  less  than  half 
of  crop.  Roots  of  cucumbers  got  through 
boxes  and  became  infected.  2.  Ls  Skin¬ 
ner  system  of  overhead  watering  for  let¬ 
tuce  considered  good?  Will  it  not  rot 
the  lettuce  when  pretty  well  grown?  Is 
sub-irrigation  practicable  without  a  tight 
bottom?  If  so,  how  close  should  runs  of 
tile  be,  and  should  they  be  laid  level  and 
ends  turned  up  or  stopped  up  to  keep 
water  in?  My  house  i«  10  ft.  wide. 

Salem,  Ohio.  h.  e.  c. 

1.  The  nematode,  or  eelworm,  that  is 
the  cause  of  root  knot  is  a  very  difficult 
parasite  to  control,  the  only  effective 
means  being  steam  sterilization.  For¬ 
maldehyde  is  partially  effective,  though 
not  nearly  as  dependable  as  thorough 
steaming.  One  part  30  to  40  per  cent 
formaldehyde  to  100  parks  of  water  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  1(4  gallons  to  each 
square  yard  of  bench  surface  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  controlling  this  trouble 
where  steam  treatment  is  not  feasible. 
After  the  application  is  made,  soon  as 
the  soil  is  dry  enough,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  aud  allowed  to  dry  off  for 
10  days  before  any  crops  are  planted. 
These  nematodes  attack  over  400  species 
of  cultivated  plants,  aud  are  more  trouble¬ 
some  in  loose  .sandy  soils  than  in  the 
heavier  clay  soils. 

2.  The  prevailing  practice  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  of  lettuce  in  the  Boston 
district  is  to  incorporate  large  quantities 
of  partly  rotted  manure  in  their  soil  to  a 
depth  of  15  inches  or  over,  aud  water  so 
thoroughly  at  the  time  of  planting  that 
additional  watering  is  seldom  necessary 
to  develop  the  crop,  The  experience  of 
lettuce  growers  often  is  that  even  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  water  to  the  soil  without  ma¬ 
terially  wetting  the  foliage  has  a  tendency 
to  encourage  rot.  Sub-irrigation  is  not 
recommended  without  the  bottom  of  the 
bench  being  made  watertight.  Two  3-in. 
tile  are  used  in  a  bed  4  ft.  wide.  At  the 
end  where  the  water  enters  a  regular  3-iu. 
terra  cotta  elbow  could  be  used,  and  un¬ 
der  the  soil  regular  drain  tile  placed  end 
to  end.  These  file  should  be  anchored  to 


Illustration  shows  Case  10-18  Kerosene 
Tractor  pulline  2-bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow, 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  /.  t. 
CASE  THRESHING  MA¬ 
CHINE  COMPANY  desires  to 
have  It  known  that  it  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  interested  in. 
or  in  any  way  connected  or  affil¬ 
iated  with,  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis  Tractor 
Company,  or  the  /.  /.  Cast 
Plow  Works  Co, 

Look  for  the 
EAGLE 

Our  Trade  Mark 


Below:  Showing  the  Main  Frame  of  the 
CASE  10-18  Tractor,  cast  in  a  single 
piece.  Holes  for  bearings  on  each  side  of 
frame  are  bored  in  one  operation  by  a 
special  machine  of  remarkable  accuracy. 


CASE  "The  Tractor  with 

Strength  that  Bachs  its  Power 


Dne  of  the  outstanding  features  of  superiority 
of  the  Case  10-18  Tractor  is  the  rugged  strength  of 
its  construction. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  Ihe  difference  between 
Strength  and  Power. 

When  you  think  of  the  Tractor  you  have,  or  the 
Tractor  you  ought  to  have,  you  probably  consider 
it  in  terms  of  power. 

Right!  —  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  power  to  work  is  an  absolute  essential  to 


economy  and  efficiency  of  Tractor  operation.  But 
tractor  Strength,  as  embodied  in  the  Case  is 
the  factor  that  stands  between  you  and  repair 
bills  and  the  more  serious  losses  due  to  breakage 
or  delays. 

For  instance,  the  frame  of  the  Case  10-18  Tractor 
is  cast  in  a  single  piece.  In  this  one  casting  are 
fitted  the  bearings  for  transmission,  rear  axle  and 
motor.  Obviously,  bearings,  shafting  and  gears 
cannot  get  out  of  line.  Once  in  place,  they  are  in 
correct  alignment  throughout  the  life  of  the  tractor. 


Other  Features  of  the  CASE  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 
Four  cylinder  motor,  mounted  crosswise.  Eliminates  bevel  gears,  chain  or  worm  drive. 


the  bottom  of  the  bench  in  some  manner, 
or  they  will  easily  be  pushed  out  of  line 
when  the  soil  is  removed.  In  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  the  growing  of  let¬ 
tuce  with  sub-irrigation  rot  was  less  no¬ 
ticeable  than  where  the  watering  was 
performed  in  the  regular  manner,  the 
weight  was  greater,  and  maturity  some¬ 
what  earlier.  E.  J.  w. 


Simple  and  accessible  clutch,  pulley  mounted  on  crank  shaft, —  where  it  belongs.  It  is  on 
the  same  side  with  the  steering  gears  making  it  easy  to  line  up  with  belt  driven  machinery. 

Automatic  control  of  motor  temperature  assures  fuel  economy. 

Cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil  and  dust-proof  throughout. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Worm-driven  fan  with  friction  safety  clutch. 

Two  speeds:  2‘A  and  3'A  miles  per  hour. 


Wistaria  Fails  to  Bloom 

Will  you  tell  me  why  a  Wistaria  does 
not  bloom?  I  have  a  double  dark  purple 
Japanese  Wistaria  that  is  about  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  but  has  never  even  shown 
a  bud.  The  foliage  is  very  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  each  Summer,  aud  the  vine 
looks  perfectly  healthy,  but  ir  does  not 
bloom.  Would  you  advise  cutting  it  back 
■considerably  in  the  Spring,  or  do  you 
think  transplanting  it  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit?  The  vine  is  located  on  the  east  side 
of  a  building  aud  pretty  well  in  the  open. 

Sayville,  N.  Y.  w.  f. 

Common  causes  for  tardy  blooming  of 
Wistaria  are  lack  of  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility.  If  the  specimen  in  question  is 
near  a  building  it  may  be  planted  in 
sterile  subsoil  left  near  the  surface  from 
excavating  the  cellar.  It  is  a  good  plan 
when  setting  a  young  Wistaria  to  sink 
a  •!  rrel  in  the  ground,  fill  it  with  rich 
eai  and  plant  in  it ;  this  will  give  the 
yom  vine  a  good  start.  We  would  not 
advis  "ransplautiug  your  vine,  for  it  is 
now  well-established,  and  would  suffer 
from  rt  noval.  The  Wistaria  makes  mg 
roots  with  few  fibers,  goiug  down  ery 
deep,  and  unless  pot-grown,  or  fre<  -ntly 
transplanted  in  the  nursery  row,  •  does 
not  bear  moving  very  well.  Civ*  i  heavy 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure,  stirring  the 
finer  fragments  into  the  top  soil  it  Spring. 
Pruning  the  vine  back  each  year  to  spurs 
results  in  heavier  bloom,  and  this  is  the 
common  Japanese  practice  where  the  vine 
is  trained  around  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
but  the  vine  itself  is  more  picturesque  if 
it  has  no  pruning  beyond  the  cutting  out 
of  weak  shoots.  Some  individual  vines 
seem  much  slower  tbau  others  in  coming 
into  bearing.  We  cau  only  advise  fer¬ 
tility  and  patience. 


The  Case  10-18  Tractor  will  most  economically 
handle  such  work  as  operating  a  2-bottom  plow  (as 
illustrated);  22  shoe  grain  drill;  two  6  ft.  binders; 
8  ft.  double-action  disc  harrow;  the  largest  manure 
spreader;  Case  20  x  28  thresher  with  feeder  and 
wind  stacker;  feed  mill,  or  any  other  machinery  of 


similar  power  requirement.  Write  for  booklet  illus¬ 
trating  complete  details  of  Case  10-18  construction. 
It  will  acquaint  you  with  the  special  advantages  of 
the  Case  10-18  and  enable  you  to  judge  all  tractors 
with  a  new  understanding.  Free,  on  request, — a 
post  card  will  bring  it. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  AN-1,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 

NOTH:  We  want  the  public  to  understand  that  our  plows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows  made  by  the  J.  /.  Case  Plow  Works  CO, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad ,  vrtiser 


I'm  merely  that  thing  that’s  anathema  to  you  real 
farmers,  namely,  a  backyarder.  Wouldn’t  be  without 
your  paper  for  anything — unless  for  a  better  one — 
which  I  haven’t  seen.  You  print  so  many  things  with 
which  I  can  honestly  and  happily  disagree  that  it’s  a 
real  mental  stimulus  to  read  it.  d.  n.  darling. 

Maine. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  works  for  all — the  man  with  only 
a  backyard  or  the  man  with  a  farm  so  large 
that  it  would  take  a  day’s  journey  to  reach  the  back 
fence!  All  men  who  can  put  their  hands  and  feet 
into  a  piece  of  the  soil  have  things  in  common.  Our 
business  is  to  find  and  print  these  things.  How 
much  better  to  feel  that  the  man  who  lias  views 
opposed  to  your  own  gives  you  a  “mental  stimulus” 
than  to  call  him  a  fraud  or  a  humbug  because  he 
honestly  differs  from  you ! 

$ 

MANY  of  the  higher  class  hotels  and  restaurants 
in  New  York  are  offering  “Idaho  potatoes.” 
These  potatoes  are  baked,  and  sell  freely  at  from 
25  to  30  cents  each.  They  average  about  eight 
ounces  and  are  of  a  long,  narrow  variety.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  are  of  very  superior  quality- 
being  grown  in  light  soil  with  just  enough  irrigation 
to  make  them  light  and  “mealy.”  These  potatoes 
are  packed  in  boxes  like  apples — or  at  least  are 
supposed  to  be — and  are  said  to  be  the  finest  thing 
in  baking  potatoes.  The  final  consumer  pays  at  the 
rate  of  about  $120  per  barrel.  Last  week  the  writer 
of  this  went  to  talk  before  the  New  Jersey  farmers 
at  Trenton.  We  bought  one  of  these  baked  potatoes 
— for  25  cents — and  took  it  along  to  show  the  fine 
class  of  food  which  New  York  people  demand.  After 
telling  the  story  and  telling  about  the  fine  potato, 
we  broke  it  open  before  the  crowd  as  proof  of  its 
quality!  Imagine  the  roar  that  went  up  when  we 
found  inside  a  black  and  brown  “heart”  as  large  as 
a  walnut!  It  was  just  a  plain  black-hearted  fraud 
sailing  under  its  trademark  name  “Idaho.”  On  any 
farmer’s  table  it  would  have  been  promptly  fed  to 
the  hogs!  At  their  best  these  Idaho  potatoes  are 
good,  although  just  exactly  as  good  tubers  can  be 
grown  and  selected  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  if 
the  farmers  there  would  develop  the  name  of  their 
county  as  a  trademark — as  Idaho  farmers  have  done. 
But  who  put.  that  black-hearted  fraud  into  the  box? 
We  doubt  if  it  was  done  by  any  Idaho  farmer.  More 
likely  it  was  done  by  some  of  the  handlers  who  re¬ 
pack  boxes,  just  as  they  “stovepipe”  barrels  of  apples 
and  throw  the  discredit  upon  the  grower. 

*S» 

LAST  week  a  judgment  of  $600  was  directed 
against  the  Fairmount  Creamery  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  a  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
fine  was  imposed  to  cover  12  cases  of  complaints  by 
farmers  to  the  effect  that  the  creamery  company 
gave  the  farmers  short  fat  test  on  cream  sent  to  the 
company’s  creamery.  The  verdict  in  these  12  cases 
was  based  on  the  complaint  that  the  farmers  were 
credited  with  five  or  more  per  cent  less  than  the 
cream  actually  tested.  In  all  there  were  62  com¬ 
plaints;  but  the  jury  held  that  in  50  cases  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  not  sufficient  to  convict.  The  complaint 
was  that  the  test  in  these  cases  ran  from  1  to  10  per 
cent  below  the  actual  fat  test  of  the  cream. 

The  action  was  brought  under  the  State  law 
which  requires  purchasers  of  cream  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  exact  percentage  of  fat  contained  in  the 
shipment.  The  evidence  was  presented  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Burke,  head  of  the  dairy  bureau  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  Leon  F.  Spink,  an  assis¬ 
tant.  They  testified  that  they  took  samples  of 
cream  in  transit  and  secured  tests  by  the  faculty  at 
the  State  College  at  Cornell.  This  is  good  work. 
There  is  need  for  more  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
State. 


‘Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

We  will  put  yon  out  of  business!  Wo  have  your 
reeord  and  know  you  arc  a  faker.  Our  organization 
will  take  care  of  you! 

THAT,  ill  effect,  is  the  cheerful  message  we  receive 
from  agents  of  a  concern  which  we  believe  is 
comprised  of  “crooks.”  The  message  sounds  like  the 
•  wr  :  ee  received  from  the  late  Judge  Ward.  It 
wcu:u  seem  hard  to  be  put  out  of  a  business  which 
we  have  seen  develop  for  the  past  35  years.  During 
that  long  period  one  crook  after  another  has  been 
searching  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  record  with  a  searchlight 
and  a  microscope.  Somehow  they  seem  to  have  put 
some  of  those  vitamines  into  it.  for  the  business  has 
grown  steadily  and  surely.  It  seems  to  he  something 
like  a  snowball — 'the  more  you  try  to  roll  it  over  the 
bigger  it  gets.  So  we  conclude  that  the  “organiza¬ 
tion”  is  taking  good  care  of  us.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
in  the  newspaper  business:  “If  your  crooked  critic 
trill  not  talk  about  you — hire  him  to  do  so!” 

* 

THERE  seems  to  he  little  doubt  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  laid  a  fine  little  trap  for  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  A  resolution  endorsing 
the  Agricultural  Council  was  offered  with  very  plausi¬ 
ble  arguments  for  its  passage.  If  the  Federation 
had  passed  it.  not  only  the  council  would  have  been 
endorsed,  but  also  the  political  issue  into  which  the 
council  has  been  grafted  by  the  recent  report  of 
George  Gordon  Battle.  That  report  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  separate  the  council  from  the  old  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  two  big  parties.  The  Federation  saw  the 
point  and  very  wisely  tabled  the  resolution.  We  ai’e 
now  told  that  the  same  thing  will  he  tried  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  and 
certain  politicians  think  they  can  put  it  through.  We 
doubt  it,  since  the  situation  is  now  such  that  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  council  is  also  an  endorsement  of 
politics,  and  the  Grange  would  better  keep  out  of 
that. 

* 

WHILE  we  are  thinking  about  that  “Scientific 
Search  for  a  Peach”  in  New  Jersey,  let  us 
not  forget  the  excellent  work  done  at  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station  in  .producing  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Last  year  we  mentioned  the  Ontario  red 
raspberry.  Now.  on  page  142,  is  a  note  about  the 
Tioga  apple.  This  is  a  child  of  Sutton  and  Northern 
Spy — two  fine  old  parents,  both  time-tried  and  tested. 
With  such  a  parentage,  Tioga  ought  to  he  worthy  of 
the  good  solid  county  for  which  it  is  named.  They 
have  done  great  work  at  Geneva  in  working  out  these 
new  fruits  and  now  the  public  will  have  a  chance  to 
share  in  the  distribution.  lie  who  can  give  to  the 
world  a  new  apple  worthy  to  be  called  a  child  of 
Northern  Spy  gives  more  than  any  millionaire  can 
ever  bestow. 

* 

YOU  have  not  asked  us  to  give  our  idea  of  the 
most  useless  man  in  modern  society,  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  the  information.  He  is  the  man  of  over  50 
years  who  has  stopped  growing  and  devotes  all  the 
experience  and  observation  of  his  long  life  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  “grouch.”  This  man  has  seen  the 
seasons  come  and  go  and  the  years  pass  on,  each  one 
hopefully  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  one  which 
caiue  before.  He  might  use  the  experience  of  his  life 
and  the  lessons  of  the  changing  years  in  making  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  The  sunset  to  which 
he  travels  ought  to  be  far  more  hopeful  and  glorious 
than  the  sunrise  of  his  youth.  And  yet  this  man,  on 
whom  the  years  have  cut  their  notches,  to  whom  life 
has  given  its  legacy  of  experience,  can  only  use  his 
powers  to  cultivate  a  “grouch.”  Do  you  know  any 
such  men?  If  so,  are  we  not  right  in  classing  him  as 
the  most  useless  element  of  modern  society? 

* 

THE  State  of  New  York,  under  its  new  income  tax 
law,  will  undertake  to  collect  taxes  on  people 
of  other  States  who  draw  salaries  or  other  income 
here.  There  are  many  such — probably  half  a  million 
at  least.  They  are  commuters  who  live  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  the  New  England  States,  but  work  in  New 
York.  The  tax  is  hardly  fair,  since  these  people  are, 
as  a  rule,  of  but  moderate  means,  and  they  trade 
freely  with  New  York  merchants.  They  must  pay  a 
double  tax  on  incomes  in  ease  their  own  State  fol¬ 
lows  New  York  with  an  income  tax  law.  We  do  not 
believe  the  present  law  will  hold  water,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  change  it  this  Winter.  This  attempt  of 
one  State  to  collect  a  tax  from  the  citizens  of  another 
takes  us  hack  to  the  controversy  of  1787 — before  our 
present  Federal  government  was  organized.  At  that 
time  a  good  share  of  the  food  and  fuel  for  New  York 
was  brought  in  sailboats  from  New  Jersey.  These 
boats,  loaded  with  vegetables,  meat,  hay  or  cordwood, 
sailed  across  the  river  and  unloaded  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  New  York  Assembly  claimed  that  this 
deprived  the  Hudson  River  farmers  of  a  market,  and 
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they  passed  a  law  that  every  such  boat  must  he 
cleared  at  the  custom  house,  the  same  as  vessels 
sailing  from  a  foreign  port.  The  result  was  that 
these  customs  duties  took  all  the  profits  from  the 
Jersey  farmers.  They  went  to  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  for  redress  or  revenge — and  got  the  latter. 
The  corporation  of  New  York  owned  four  acres  of 
land  at  Sandy  Hook  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
There  was  a  lighthouse  there  then,  as  there  is  now. 
The  Jersey  Legislature  got  square  by  taxing  New 
York  $150  per  month  for  this  lighthouse.  That  was 
the  way  they  did  it  133  years  ago.  Now  the  two 
States  are  trying  to  get  closer  together  through  tun¬ 
nels  so  that  trade  may  be  promoted  rather  than 
prevented.  New  York’s  tax  on  Jerseymen  is  like  go¬ 
ing  hack  to  the  old  policy  of  holding  up  a  neighbor! 

* 

Bran  weevils  and  caftle  lice! 

THESE  are  two  enemies  which  present  greater 
personal  problems  than  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  average  farmer.  Every  week  brings  com¬ 
plaints  about  beans  badly  damaged  by  little  bugs,  or 
cattle  suffering  greatly  from  vermin.  The  remedy 
for  the  bean  weevil  is  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This 
evil-smelling  stuff  forms  a  gas  which  spells  death  to 
all  breathing  creatures  when  it  once  reaches  their 
breathing  machinery.  Put  the  beans  or  wheat  into 
an  airtight  box  or  barrel.  Put  a  deep  dish  on  top  of 
the  grain  and  pour  in  the  bisulphide  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  to  each  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space.  Cover  at  once 
with  some  tight  cover  like  a  blanket  or  sack,  and 
walk  away.  The  gas  will  do  the  rest.  Remember 
that  you  are  a  breathing  creature  and  do  not  inhale 
the  fumes.  Remember,  too,  that  the  gas  will  take 
fire  from  a  blaze  or  flame.  Keep  fire  away  from  it. 
As  for  the  cattle  lice,  probably  the  simplest  remedy  is 
to  smear  raw  linseed  oil  around  the  back  of  the  head, 
along  the  rough  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  where  the  cow  cannot  reach.  Rub  the 
oil  in  and  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  direct  sunlight 
for  a  while.  Judging  from  correspondence,  the  wee¬ 
vil  and  the  louse  are  the  most  common  comrades  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  that  our  people  must  fight  on 
the  farm.  Gas  and  oil  them  out! 

* 

THE  Detroit  Free  Press  prints  a  statement  of  the 
way  the  Farm  Bureaus  are  being  organized  in 
Michigan.  Each  member  puts  up  $30  for  three  years’ 
fees  in  advance.  In  three  months  13,000  members 
have  enrolled  and  100,000  are  expected.  These  men 
intend  to  do  it  themselves,  including  the  financing. 
The  Free  Press  says : 

It  scarcely  need  he  pointed  out  that  when  a  farmer 
hands  over  $30  for  membership  in  an  organization,  he  is 
interested,  in  fact,  determined  concerning  the  matter  in 
hand,  whatever  it  may  be.  And  if  100.000  farmers  in 
Michigan  perform  such  an  act,  it  means  that,  in  common 
parlance,  they’ll  got  somewhere.  A  significant  feature  of 
the  new  work  is  that  none  of  the  old-time  so-eallcd 
“farmer  leaders”  and  none  of  the  political  lights  of  past 
and  present  Michigan  history  are  concerned.  Back  of 
the  Bureau  are  a  number  of  big  farmers  and  business 
men.  The  constitution  of  the  Bureau  provides  that  any 
officer  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  or 
appointment,  loses  liis  position  with  the  Bureau  auto¬ 
matically.  So  strongly  impressed  was  the  Michigan 
Coalition  Committee,  composed  of  business  men,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers,  that  it  loaned  the  Farm  Bureau 
funds  with  which  to  begin  organization. 

It  looks  like  a  new  deal  and  a  new  lot  of  leaders — 
both  of  which  were  needed.  “It  is  not  so  much  who 
is  Governor,  as  what  that  Governor  trill  do.”  That 
seems  to  he  the  way  these  Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
men  are  going  after  what  belongs  to  them.  Sooner  or 
later  this  thing  of  financing  their  own  work  will  have 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  business  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Whenever  a  farmers’  organi¬ 
zation  begins  to  show  genuine  power  the  politicians 
will  try  to  bribe  or  bluff  it.  They  will  not  bribe  or 
bluff  any  organization  which  insists  upon  paying  its 
own  way.  Every  organization  which  must  shuffle 
and  beg  for  public  funds  must  feel  something  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  “deadhead”  or  poor  relative.  We 
have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

* 

Brevities 

Fine  weather  for  the  ice  harvest. 

Health — a  cold  room  and  a  warm  bed. 

There  is  huuger  of  the  heart  as  well  as  hunger  of  the 
stomach. 

Are  you  convinced  yet  that  phosphorus  should  be 
used  with  manure? 

Never  knew  so  many  great  private  records  of  poultry 
as  are  now  coming  in. 

Wori.DST  learn  the  road  to  happiness?  Come  on,  I’ll 
point  the  way.  Believe  that  each  tomorrow  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  to-day. 

If  you  want  the  chicken  manure  to  talk  crops  next 
year,  make  it  dry  up  now.  Scatter  plaster,  road  dust  or 
sifted  coal  ashes  over  it  as  taken  from  the  henhouse. 
This  will  hold  the  ammonia,  which  is  the  tongue  of 
growing  crops. 


Records  of  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Department 

It  lias  long  been  our  contention  that  full,  frank, 
publicity  of  all  official  activities  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  would  drive  out  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  any  abuses  that  exist  In  it,  and  keep  scandals 
out  of  it  for  the  future.  The  only  thing  required 
to  put  this  contention  to  a  test  was  access  to  the 
records  and  the  facts  on  which  to  base  the  publicity. 
This  requirement  is  now  supplied.  The  president  of 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  has  promised  us 
free  access  to  all  the  records  of  the  department,  ex¬ 
cept  those  records  which  are  legally  confidential,  and 
it  is  our  purpose  to  publish  from  week  to  week  such 
information  as  will  keep  the  farmers  of  the  State  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  department.  We 
prefer  to  do  this  as  much  as  possible  without  ex¬ 
pressing  our  own  personal  opinion  as  to  the  work.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  tell  the  facts,  and  to  leave  it  to 
each  and  every  farmer  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 

Little  if  anything  could  be  gained  now  by  going 
into  the  past.  Evei’yone  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  department  knows  and  admits  that  its  traditions 
have  in  some  respects  been  bad.  It  has  had  many 
good,  capable,  conscientious  men  in  its  service;  they 
have  done  much  good  work :  but  the  department  has 
been  dominated  by  politicians  and  selfishness  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  single  department  of 
the  State.  The  good  work  done  has  never  been  made 
known,  because  to  attempt  publicity  of  it  would 
also  bring  out  the  abuses  and  corruptions,  and  that 
would  be  to  destroy  the  system.  Records  of  merit 
had  to  be  withheld  to  shield  records  of  corruption 
and  crime. 

If  anyone  expects,  however,  that  we  are  going  to 
take  them  on  a  “muck-raking”  expedition,  he  will  be 
disappointed.  Except  incidentally  we  do  not  expect 
to  go  into  the  faults  and  abuses  of  the  past.  Except 
in  cases  of  personal  depravity,  if  such  develop,  we 
do  not  expect  to  go  into  personalities  unless  it  be  to 
recognize  exceptional  service  or  merit.  It  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  policy,  not  the  individual,  that  is  im¬ 
portant. 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  the  department  is  out  of 
politics  or  that  it  can  be  out  of  politics.  It  has 
always  been  in  politics.  It  is  fully  and  completely  in 
politics  now,  and  always  will  be  in  politics.  The  only 
question  is  whether  we  can  keep  out  corrupt  politics 
and  confine  it  to  clean,  decent  political  control.  No 
department  of  the  State  can  be  conducted  free  from 
politics.  To  insist  otherwise  is  to  contend  that  one 
party  control  is  not  political  because  righteous,  and 
another  party  control  is  politics  because  wicked. 
The  Agricultural  Department  has  been  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  different  parties  at  different  times,  and  in 
both  instances  there  have  been  things  left  to  desire. 

While  we  do  not  expect  to  abuse  anyone,  or  de¬ 
velop  any  sensations,  we  do  not  expect  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  fulsome  praise  of  the  men  and  measures 
that  are  free  from  blame,  and  lightly  pass  over  the 
others.  Such  a  course  would  soon  lead  us  to  the  end. 
We  take  up  the  work  as  we  find  if.  Wo  will  tell  the 
things  that  we  think  farmers  would  like  to  know. 
We  will  have  no  choice  but  to  tell  the  plain  truth 
as  we  find  it.  If  we  succeed  in  doing  that  we  will 
merit  neither  praise  or  blame  for  the  stories  as  they 
appear.  We  will  make  our  product  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  find  in  the  records  and  in  the  work.  J.  j.  d. 


New  York  Assembly  and  the  Socialists 

At  the  recent  State  election  five  members  of  the 
Socialist  party  were  elected  members  of  the  New 
York  Assembly — all  from  Greater  New  York.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  that  (in  a  former  year 
11  Socialists  were  sent  to  Albany)  except  that  at 
this  time  the  nation  is  in  no  mood  to  play  or  dally 
with  anything  savoring  of  disloyalty.  When  the 
Assembly  organized,  its  members  promptly  suspended 
these  five  Socialists  and  refused  them  membership 
until  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  were  “fit.”  An 
investigation  of  their  recoi'd  and  the  sworn  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  party  was  ordered.  The  vote  suspend¬ 
ing  the  men  was  practically  unanimous — only  two 
members  besides  four  of  the  Socialists  voting  against 
it.  Later  an  effort  to  reconsider  this  action  was 
defeated,  77  to  33.  This  was  practically  a  vote  of 
“up-State”  against  the  big  city.  Another  effort  to 
have  the  Socialists  tried  before  the  open  and  full 
Assembly  was  defeated,  SO  to  16.  The  evidence  will 
now  be  presented  before  a  committee.  The  suspen¬ 
sion  of  these  Socialists  brought  out  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  from  many  leading  men  on  the  theory  that  no 
member  should  be  removed  or  suspended  until  the 
charges  against  him  have  been  openly  made  and 
legally  proved.  The  leaders  who  are  responsible 
for  this  act  state  positively  that  they  can  prove  that 
these  suspended  members  are  guilty  of  disloyalty, 
if  not  treason.  Until  their  evidence  is  presented  we 
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have  no  comment  to  make  about  that.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  guilty  of  disloyal  acts 
or  utterances — whether  they  be  the  shrewd  villains 
who  are  actually  plotting  revolution,  or  the  foolish 
“cranks”  who  have  lost  the  balance  wheel  out  of 
their  brains  and  the  brake  on  their  tongues.  This 
is  no  time  for  either  fool  or  fire  talk  in  this  country. 
People  are  living  too  much  on  their  nerves  to'inake 
this  wild  talk  safe.  The  remedies  now  proposed  by 
most  of  these  wild  men  would  be  about  as  safe  as 
trying  to  put  out  a  fire  by  pouring  kerosene  on  it! 
At  the  same  time  we  believe  in  giving  c”0’  "  nan  a 
fair  chance  under  existing  laws.  If  thes  >  v-  lists 
are.  either  personally  or  through  their  party,  actually 
plotting  to  injure  or  break  down  this  Government, 
they  have  no  business  in  the  New  York  Assembly 
and  should  be  thrown  out.  They  should,  however, 
have  a  full  right  to  defend  and  explain  their  posi¬ 
tion  before  they  are  convicted.  It  would  be  the 
worst  policy  one  can  think  of  to  throw  them  out 
without  regard  to  their  legal  rights.  That  would 
simply  make  martyrs  of  them,  and  drive  to  their 
support  the  whole  army  of  sentimental  and  soft¬ 
headed  “cranks”  with  which  every  nation  seems  to 
be  pestered.  We  think  the  suspension  of  these  men 
ahead  of  any  trial  will  prove  to  be  a  mistake.  At 
any  rate,  the  trial  should  be  put  through  at  once. 
Let  there  be  no  delay  in  having  a  “show-down”  so 
that  we  may  all  know  what  the  Socialists  really 
stand  for. 


Price  Fixing 

“Artificial  fixing  of  food  prices  in  New  York  City,” 
said  Cyrus  Miller,  before  the  city  Finance  Committee, 


[Reproduced  from  Detroit  News.] 


The  candidates  practicing  at  the,  movie  theaters  for 
the  campaign.  They  expect  the  public  to  take  all 
their  antics  seriously,  but  they  trill  be  mistaken 

this  year. 

“is  a  myth.”  The  committee  was  hearing  arguments 
for  a  terminal  market  system  for  the  city. 

A  moment  later  he  said  dealers  do  not  use  their 
own  money,  but  bank  money,  and,  if  held  too  long, 
the  banks  say  “sell,”  and  the  merchant  sells. 

The  evening  papers  of  the  same  day  carried  the 
story  that  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  in  New  York 
City  was  0*4  cents  a  pound,  and  housewives  were 
obliged  to  pay  as  high  as  24  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
No  one  bought  it  on  the  0*4 -cent  basis.  Rut  without 
the  sugar  experience  Mr.  Miller  did  not  seem  to 
realize  at  the  time  that  his  second  statement  refuted 
the  first.  When  speculators  hold  food  by  the  use  of 
bank  money  they  make  artificial  prices,  whether  the 
prices  are  higher  or  lower  in  consequence  of  the 
speculation,  and  irrespective  of  loss  or  gain  by  the 
speculator. 


Grapefruit  Appetite  and  Milk  Salary 

While  in  New  York  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  I  ate  breakfast  in  a  Childs 
restaurant.  These  restaurants  have  a  reputation  with 
country  people  for  clean  food  at  reasonable  rates.  I 
paid  40  cents  for  a  grapefruit  which  required  no  labor 
in  preparation  other  than  cutting  in  half  and  placing 
thereon  two  spoonsful  of  sugar.  Within  a  block  I  saw 
grapefruit  on  sale  of  the  same  size  at  five  cents  each  at 
retail.  More  than  likely  the  Childs  company  buy  them 
by  the  carload  at  about  three  cents  each.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  this  what  is  called  profiteering,  or  is  it  good  busi¬ 
ness?  I  might  add  that  it  took  five  quarts  of  milk  at 
my  farm  to  pay  for  this  one  grapefruit  in  the  Childs 
restaurant  in  New  York.  I  suppose  the  dairyman  has 
no  right  to  cultivate  a  grapefruit  appetite  on  a  milk 
salary.  j.  r.  parsons. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  the  very  day  this  letter  was  received  the  New 
York  Fun  printed  a  letter  from  a  Florida  man  who 
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grows  grapefruit,  in  which  this  statement  is  made: 

While  the  wholesale  price  of  grapefruit  is  so  low  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  returns  to  the  producer  in  some 
cases,  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants  and  on  the  stands 
the  prices  were  never  so  high.  For  example,  at  50  cents 
a  portion  a  box  of  grapefruit  for  which  the  hotel  is  now 
paying  less  than  $3.50  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  the 
rate  of  from  $30  to  $40.  Let  the  people  who  like  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges  buy  by  the  box. 

It  is  true  that  shippers  of  citrus  fruit  have  lost 
money  on  some  of  their  shipments.  In  every  case 
the  difference  between  the  final  consumer’s  price  and 
what  the  grower  receives  is  simply  wicked.  And 
those  who  have  tried  to  buy  fruit  by  the  box  and 
trust  to  the  express  companies  will  hardly  take  the 
advice  in  the  above  note  seriously.  What  the 
growers  must  finally  do  is  to  ship  in  carload  lots 
and  do  their  own  distributing  here.  Remember  that 
about  1,500,000  people  eat  at  least  one  meal  each 
day  in  New  York  restaurants. 


The  Markets  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  They 
Look  to  a  Yankee 

Yesterday  while  going  through  some  of  the  markets 
here  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  I  thought  that  some  of  the 
things  we  noticed  might  be  of  interest  to  you,  if  you 
are  not  already  familiar  with  conditions  here.  Several 
of  the  customs  in  practice  here  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage  by  us,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that)  some 
of  our  ways  are  the  better  also. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  here  will  probably  re¬ 
member  the  way  Seattle  is  built  on  a  series  of  hills 
sloping  to  Lake  Washington  on  one  side  and  to  the 
Sound  on  the  other.  To  see  the  cars  parked  on 
the  hilly  streets  with  their  noses  to  the  curb  and  tipped 
over  at  an  angle  of  nearly  30  degrees  makes  one  wonder 
what  might  happen  if  someone  should  give  the  top  car 
a  good  push.  While  at  home  we  notice  the  passing  of 
the  horse  in  the  cities,  yet  here  it  is  still  more  marked. 
I  cannot  remember  having  seen  a  single  horse-drawn 
truck  since  we  have  been  here,  though  undoubtedly  there 
must  be  some.  Everybody  rides  his  auto  these  days. 
I*  rom  First  avenue  the  ground  slopes  away  very  rapidly 
to  the  next  street  and'  the  waterfront.  In  fact,  some 
or  the  buildings  on  the  lower  streets  have  runways 
from  First  avenue  coming  in  the  rear  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stories,  and  some  of  the  cross  streets  are  flights 
of  steps  rather  than  streets.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
main  markets  are  located,  so  that  you  may  start  on 
First  avenue  on  the  ground  floor,  walk  through  four 
or  five  stories  of  market,  and  come  out  still  on  the 
ground  floor  on  the  next  street. 

There  are  a  number  of  markets  here.  One  large  one 
is  owned  by  the  city,  and  there  seem  to  be  several 
owned  privately  in  which  space  is  rented  to  different 
firms.  That  owned  by  the  city  lies  for  about  a  block 
along  the  street.  In  it  are  booths  about  10x20  feet 
and  counter  space  about  5x8  feet'.  This  counter  space 
rents  for  10  cents  a  day — not  exorbitant. 

The  first  difference  we  noticed  was  when  we  went 
to  the  market  about  nine  in  the  morning.  It  seemed 
rather  quiet,  and  we  thought)  the  selling  was  about  over 
for  the  day,  only  to  be  told  that  we  were  early  and  that 
the  place  was  at  its  best  in  the  afternoon.  Just  why 
this  is  so  I  do  not  know,  bub  when  we  returned  about 
three  o’clock  we  found  the  place  crowded.  In  going 
from  booth  to  booth  we  both  noticed  the  uniform  cour¬ 
tesy  and  politeness  in  evidence.  Each  salesman  and 
saleswoman  seemed  to  be  glad  to  see  you  and  to  he 
anxious  to  please — a  trait  which  is  not  altogether  too 
common  in  some  of  the  markets  we  have  been  in  in  the 
East. 

But  the  one  feature  which  immediately  attracts  the 
notice  is  the  magnificent  way  in  which  the  goods  are 
displayed.  Practically  everything,  except'  eggs,  is  sold 
by  weight — potatoes,  Brussels  sprouts,  squash,  etc. 
Every  potato,  every  carrot,  every  turnip  was  scrubbed, 
polished,  wiped,  cleaned,  trimmed  and  neatly  piled. 
Sprouts,  beautiful  sprouts  of  uniform  size,  appeared  in 
compact,  neat  piles.  Even  the  small  coast  shrimps 
were  arranged  neatly.  Celery  had  all  of  the  outside 
tops  cut  off  and  was  thoroughly  cleaned.  Boxed  eggs 
were  not  in  evidence,  but  we  did  not  see  one  soiled 
one  in  any  of  the  numerous  piles.  Here  they  divide  the 
fresh  eggs  in  two  classes — x-anch  and  pullet — the 
smaller  eggs  going  in  the  pullet  class.  All  are  white. 
Yesterday  the  retail  prices  seemed  to  be  6Sc  for  ranch, 
63c  for  pullet,  and  around  57c  for  stox*age.  The  ordi- 
nary  apples  displayed  had  the  same  characteristics  as 
those  of  the  East,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  After  one 
has  seen  so  many  of  the  beautiful  boxed  ones  sen'  East 
one  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  else  on*-  Imre,  only  to 
find  they  have  just  as  poor  ones  as  uruauy  displayed 
by  us.  Lettuce  had  all  of  the  outside  leaves  removed. 
Beets,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  had  the  entire  top  cut  off. 
I  expect  that  most  of  this  is  because  the  ai’ticles  are 
sold  by  weight.  All  the  potatoes  were  scrubbed  and 
cleaned.  Our  marketmen  and  farmers  in  the  East  can 
easily  learn  a  wonderful  lesson  in  display  from  the 
markets  here. 

Practically  all  of  the  meat  markets  have  glass  show 
cases,  with  refrigeration  pipes  running  through,  and  the 
meats  are  all  cut  in  advance  and  neatly  arranged. 
Even  our  old  friend  hamburger — beg  pardon — Liberty 
steak,  is  all  frilled  aud  bedecked  until  it  looks  attractive. 
The  different,  dealers  have  utilized  their  refrigeration 
pipes  to  make  various  frosted  designs,  such  as  initials, 
frames,  etc.  Many  of  the  farmers  seem  to  have  brought 
home-dressed  meats  to  the  market  with  them.  Of 
course,  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  markets  are  not  at 
their  best  when  it  comes  to  display. 

The  fruits  are  attractive,  but  are  no  better  than  ours, 
if  as  good.  Squash  is  cut  in  portions  as  abroad.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  place  was  immaculate.  In  talking,  it 
semeed  as  if  nearly  all  of  the  farmers  (ranchers  here) 
came  from  the  East,  but  then  here  Minnesota  and  Colo¬ 
rado  are  East.  We  met  one  marketmau  from  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  WARREN  R.  gibes. 
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January  24,  1920 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

His  Song  of  the  Light 

For  all  o’  the  troubles  we’re  apt  to  tell. 
The  life  we’re  a-livin’  goes  tollable  well; 
The  sun  gits  lip  when  it’s  time  to  rise 
An’  says  “Good  Morniu’  ”  all  ’round  the 
skies ! 

•Tes’  in  the  Same  old,  faithful  way 
He  tells  the  worl’  it’s  'break  o’  day  ; 

An’  I  say,  whilst  I’m  glimpsin’  a  sky  o’ 
blue ; 

“It’s  sure  ‘Good  Morniu’.'  an  — same  to 
you !” 

I've  been  lost,  somewhere,  on  the  roads  o’ 
Night, 

But  they  led  straight  on  to  the  Lands  o’ 
Light ;  A,  . 

The  Light  that  it  s  worth  yer  while  to  win, 
An’  I  open  home  winders  an’  let  it  in  ! 
An’  it  brings  sich  joy  to  the  ol’  home 
place, 

Kissin’  a  child’s  an’  a  mother’s  face. 

I  sure  fergit  that  the  dark  must  be. 
With  one  Good  Morn  in’  God’s  made  for 
me ! 

Troubles  an’  trials  the  road  along, 

But  I’m  up,  an’  singin’  the  morniu’  song! 
Up,  an’  away  with  the  morniu’  sun. 

An’  “Good-by,  Home,  till  the  day's  work’s 
done !” 

An’  then — like  the  bird,  or  the  bee,  to  the 
comb, 

To  the  nest  an’  the  rest  that’s  a-waitin’ 
at  Home ; 

An’  there,  to  the  troubles  an’  trials,  good 
night, 

Till  the  sun  says  “Good  Morniu’  ”  an’ 
lets  down  the  Light. 

- FRANK  L.  STANTON 

in  Atlauta  Constitution. 

* 

When  a  housekeeper  opens  a  can  of 
any  preserved  food  that  seems  of  doubtful 
quality  she  says  it  “doesn’t  smell  right,” 
and  if  she  is  wise  she  discards  it  at  once. 
This  unscientific  test  is  endorsed  by  the 
Society  of  American  Bacteriologists ;  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Boston  it  was 
brought  out  that  bacterial  tests  for  spoil¬ 
age  in  canned  goods  are  not  always  re¬ 
liable,  some  goods  in  which  such  tests  had 
shown  no  trace  of  danger  having  been 
very  poisonous.  Housekeepers  were 
warned  to  discard  all  food  that  did  not 
smell  right.  The  danger  iu  defective 
canned  goods  is  so  great  that  such  a  warn¬ 
ing  should  never  he  ignored. 

* 

Recent  articles  about  home  dyeing 
will  come  in  useful  when  the  stores  of 
disused  materials  are  looked  over  at 
Spring  housecleaning  time.  With  all  tex¬ 
tiles  at  extraordinarily  high  prices,  it  is 
well  to  see  what  we  have  on  hand.  Shab¬ 
by  cotton  dresses  of  good  quality,  such  as 
voile,  swiss,  cotton  crape  or  dimity,  will 
often  take  a  solid  dye  to  advantage ; 
where  there  is  a  figure  it  sometimes  shows 
faintly  with  a  pleasing  shadow  effect. 
Voile  usually  takes  dye  very  nicely,  and  a 
figured  voile  that  is  faded  will  take  dark 
blue,  black,  rose  or  brown  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  give  one  a  new  voile  at  very 
small  expense.  Curtains  of  scrim  or 
cheesecloth  that  have  lost  their  freshness 
and  become  dingy  from  much  washing 
may  be  dyed,  yellow,  orange  or  rose,  and 
given  a  new  lease  of  usefulness.  Most 
silk  and  crepe  de  chines  take  dye  very 
well,  and  when  we  are  dyeing  a  batch  of 
such  materials  we  add  any  odd  bits  of 
ribbon  or  other  faded  goods,  so  as  to  have 
as  many  pieces  as  possible  of  the  same 
color.  Some  of  our  cotton  goods  dyed 
light  colors  have  borne  repeated  washing 
without  fading. 

» 

There  never  was  a  Winter  when  the 
family  supply  of  canned  fruit  disappeared 
so  rapidly.  With  no  sugar  to  make  des¬ 
sert,  many  customary  dishes  are  out  of 
the  question,  so  canned  fruit,  jelly  and 
preserves  take  the  place  of  made  desserts. 
It  saves  time,  and  it  is  certainly  better 
■  for  the  digestion  than  an  excess  of  pud¬ 
ding  and  pie,  but  the  growing  rows  of 
empty  jars  and  glasses  on  the  cellar 
shelves  make  the  housekpeeper  thoughtful. 
There  is  a  busy  Summer  coming — if  we 
have  a  fruit  crop  and  are  allowed  some 
available  sugar. 


Oat  Flake  Cookies 

I  think  you  will  find  this  satisfactory  : 
One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  one-half 
cup  jour  milk,  two  cups  oatmeal,  two 
cups  white  flour,  two  eggs,  one  cup  chop¬ 
ped  raisins,  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved 
in  the  milk.  Mix  soft  and  roll.  I  cut 
tkwn  with  a  cocoa  box.  j.  M.  s. 


Hardwood  Floors  for  an  Old  House 

Hardwood  floors  are  no  longer  a  luxury 
which  only  those  with  new  houses  can  en¬ 
joy.  It  is  only  of  recent  yeaivs,  compara¬ 
tively.  that  bare  floors  and  rugs  have 
come  into  almost  universal  use.  The  old 
carpets  were  always  full  of  dust,  and 
often  the  home  of  disease  germs.  Some 
doctors  say  there  would  be  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  colds,  influenza,  pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  if  we  would  take  tip  our  dusty 
carpets  and  store  them  in  the  attic,  or 
make  them  into  rugs  which  might,  bo 
hung  out  iu  the  air  every  few  days.-  ■ 

There  is  au  oak  flooring  on  the  market 
%  in.  thick  which  many  arc  buying  to  lat 
over  old  floors.  It  is  cheaper  than  the 
inch  stuff,  but  it  needs  quite  an  even, 
smooth-set  floor,  or  it  will  squeak  more 
or  less  after  it  is  laid.  Oak  is  a  Very 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0860.  Dress  with 
puffed  or  straight 
tunic  for  misses  and 
small  women.  16  and 
18  years.  The  16- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3' i  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide. 
2%  yds.  44,  with 
2 Vi  yds.  86,  40  or 
44  extra  for  tiie 
skirt.  I’rice  15  cents. 


9807.  One  -  piece 
dress  with  over  back 
for  misses  and  wom¬ 
en,  16  and  18  years. 
The  16-year  size  will 
require  4V>  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide. 
3:>i  yds.  44,  3Vi  yds. 
54,  with  1  yd.  of 
lace  3!i  in.  wide  for 
frill.  Width  of  skirt. 
2  yds.  Price  15 
cents. 


9858.  Long  waist- 
ed  bodice  with  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  34  to 
42  bust. 

9859.  Skirt  with 
puffed  or  straight 
tunic.  24  to  32 
waist.  The  medium 
size  bodice  will  re¬ 
quire  2  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  iu.  wide, 
1  :ii  yds.  44.  The 
skirt  will  require 
2C  yds.  36,  40  or 
44  in.  wide,  extra 
for  tunic.  Price  of 
each  15  cents. 


9902.  Redingote 
dress  with  tunic,  36 
to  46  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  36  or  44 
in.  wide,  8%  yds.  54 
for  the  blouse, 
sleeves  and  tunic, 
witli  2Vi  yds.  of 
black  satin  36,  44 
or  54  in.  wide. 
Width  of  skirt.  19* 
yds.  Price  15  cents. 


hard  wood,  with  an  open  grain,  and.  fin¬ 
ishes  off  more  beautifully,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  wood.  One  never  tires  of  it.  on 
account  of  the  fascination  and  variety  of 
the  grain.  If  the  man  of  the  house  is 
haud.v  with  carpenter  tools  he  could  lay 
a  new  floor  over  the  old  one.  If  he  'is 
not  able  to  do  it.  it  is  not  a  long  job  for 
a  carpenter. 

The  carpenter  will  plane  the  floor  with 
a  heavy  floor  plane,  and  then  sandpaper 
it,  making  it  very  smooth.  He  should 
wear  rubber-sole  shoes  in  order  not  to 
leave  any  nail  marks.  As  soon  as  the 
sandpapering  is  done,  all  shavings  and 
c 'st  should  be  wiped  up  and  a  generous 
application  of  wood  filler  put  on  with  a 
brush.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  floor 
with  a  piece  of  coarse  burlap  or  a  handful 
of  excelsior.  This  filler  brings  out  the 
grain,  and  I  suppose  would  prevent  the 
floor  from  becoming  grimy  should  the  var¬ 
nish  wear  off.  The  next  day  the  first 
coat  of  a  good  floor  varnish  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or 


three  days,  or  until  it  becomes  hard  and 
does  not  stick.  Then  it  should  be  lightly 
sandpapered  and  the  second  coat  applied. 
After  this  is  dry  it  can  be  polished  with 
wax.  Use  the  wax  which  comes  as  a 
paste  in  tin  cans  and  rub  it  ou  with  a 
cloth.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours 
and  polish  with  a  woolen  cloth  over  a 
heavy  flatiron.  The  more  “elbow  grease” 
you  can  use  the  better  polish  you  will  get. 
There  is  a  weighted  brush  which  is  sold 
for  polishing  floors  which  works  well. 
Some  people  object  to  waxed  floors,  as  it 
makes  them  slippery,  but  I  like  it,  because 
it  preserves  the  varnish,  and  more  can  be 
used  at  any  time  wheu  the  llooT  looks 
dull. 

For  a  kitchen  floor  I  prefer  maple, 
though  beech  and  hard  pine  are  also  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  they  are  a  little  cheaper 
than  maple.  Maple  is  very  hard,  with  a 
close  grain.  Hard  pine  has  au  open  grain, 
and  would  finish  off  beautifully  for  living 
or  dining  room,  with  the  filler,  varnish 
and  wax  treatment.  Many  of  the  cheaper 
new  houses  are  floored  throughout  with 
hard  pine.  Whichever  wood  is  chosen  for 
the  kitchen  should  be  well  soaked  with 
hot  linseed  oil  at  least  twice  each  year.  I 
put  it  on  with  a  mop,  as  I  can  make  the 
floor  absorb  more  oil  by  using  it  hotter 
than  the  hands  can  bear.  Ileat  the  oil  iu 
a  pan  ou  the  stove.  Of  course  the  floor 
should  be  very  clean  wheu  the  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

Recently  I  saw  two  bedrooms  iu  a 
house  in  which  the.  floors  had  been  relaid 
with  maple.  These  floors  were  very  good- 
looking  and  so  easy  to  keep  clean.  There 
were  many  boards  with  a  distinct  grain, 
and  a  few,  I  noticed,  were  of  bird’s-eye 
maple.  They  were  finished  with  shellac 
and  wax.  which  left  the  wood  the  natural 
color.  Two  coats  of  white  shellac  were 
used,  and  the  floor  then  polished  with 
wax.  Each  quart  of  shellac  should  be 
diluted  with  a  pint  of  denatured  alcohol. 
If  you  ever  use  shellac,  buy  a  cheap 
brush  and  throw  it  away  after  the  job  is 
done,  as  shellac  hardens  and  cannot  he 
cleaned  from  the  brush. 

Another  pretty  floor  I  saw  was  of  oak, 
iu  a  living  room,  where  the  wood  filler 
was  not  used,  but  it  had  been  treated  to 
two  coats  of  white  shellac  and  waxed.  It 
left  the  floor  the  natural  wood  color,  just 
as  the  boards  came  from  the  mill.  Some 
would  prefer  this  treatment,  but  I  like  to 
see  the  beautiful  oak  graining  brought  out 
more  distinctly. 

In  the  more  expensive  houses  birch  is 
used,  both  for  floors  and  woodwork.  It  is 
mahoganized  and  it  is  said  to  take  au  ex¬ 
pert  to  detect  the  difference  between 
birch  and  real  mahogany. 

KATHARINE  B.  SAWYER. 


New  Dresses  from  Old  Coats 


Many  women,  like  myself,  have  some¬ 
where  iu  their  wardrobe  an  old  coat  that 
is  too  much  out  of  style  to  be  worn,  and 
yet  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.  Some¬ 
times  where  there  are  small  children  iu 
the  family  they  can  be  made  over  into 
coats  for  the  little  people,  hut  if  not  used 
in  this  way  it  is  sometimes  a  problem 
how  to  make  use  of  them. 

I  had  a  dark  blue  poplin  coat  that  had 
hung  in  an  attic  closet  for  several  years. 
The  material  was  very  good ;  much  better, 
in  fact,  than  can  be  purchased  now.  It 
was  cut  three-quarter  length,  with*  round 
cutaway  corners.  Every  Spring  I  would 
get  it  out  and  look  it.  over  to  see  if  it 
could  possibly  be  made  over  into  the 
prevailing  mode  for  Spring  coats,  and 
each  year  it  seemed  to  get  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  possibility  of  do¬ 
ing  so.  I  saw  that  I  was  not  going  to  he 
able  to  utilize  it  for  au  outer  wrap,  and 
as  the  material  was  light  weight.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  use  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  a  dress.  This  year 
the  prevailing  redingote  style  gave  me  my 
opportunity.  The  use  of  two  materials 
in  many  of  the  smartest  gowns  seemed, 
also,  especially  planned  for  my  needs. 

I  got  2*4  yards  of  wool  plaid  for  $2.75 
per  yard,  from  which  I  made  a  separate 
skirt.  I  had  enough  for  belt,  vest  and 
cuffs  from  the  pieces  taken  from  the  gores 


“I’ve 
Taken  a 
Fall  Out 
of  High 
Pr:ces” 


“The  Old  Stove  Master” 

I’m  right  at  it  again.  Friend, 
hammering  down  the  cost 
of  stoves  and  furnaces  with 
tny  wholesale  direct-to-you  from 
my  factory  prices. 

Write —Get  My  Book 

&»•  what  you  can  snve. 

tiflfieil  customer*  ev¬ 
ery  whsre.  Quick  ship* 
cnent.  Cash  or  easy  pmy- 
manta.  Unconditional 
Guarantee— also  get  my 
offer  on  Phonographs, 
Cream  Separators,  Paints. 
Roofing,  etc. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 

“The  Old  Stove  Muter” 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mir*.  .  KtUnaioo.  Mich. 


“A  Kaieuwazoe 


Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Don’t  Give 
Decay  an 

Eight-Hour 

Start 

T'HE  germ  enemies  of 
the  teeth  are  most 
active  at  night.  They 
can  work  undisturbed 
between  the  teeth  where 
particles  of  food  may  re¬ 
main  unless  you  brush 
your  teeth. 

Don’t  give  these  enemies 
an  unfair  ad  vantage — beat 
them  by  cleaning  your 
teeth  with  Colgate’s  just 
before  going  to  bed.  This 
is  safe,  sane  and  delicious. 
Use  it  in  the  morning, 
too. 


Teach  the  children  this 
habit  for  health. 

Colgate’s  is  Recommended 
by  More  Dentists  Than  Any 
Other  Dentifrice 

Sold  Everywhere 


More  com- 
rtable,  healthful,  convenient, 
j  plaoo  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
s  germs  brood.  Be  ready  for  a 
cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
irv,  comfortable,  odorless 
in  the  house  anywhoro  you 
it.  Don't  bo  out  in  theoold. 
on  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  ofhoials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Th©  g»rma  ©re  killed  by  ©  chemi¬ 
cal  In  water  in  the  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  ©s  easy  ©a  ©Shan. 
The  original  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  pries. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

H94  Rows  Bldg.,  Oolroit,  Mich* 

Ask  ©bout  Ro-San  Wanhstand  and 
Rolling  Bath  Tub. 

Mo  Plumbing  Required. 


ABC 

iijsand 

laritip; 

Giris4= 

Mm* 

Xu 

j\ll  11  lv  v 

■  A  • 

#  muiMuiumi 

///  Drutgiits;  Soup,  OiitmcoL  Tileua  25c.  each.  \\\ 

CR0CHETERS  and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  bootees,  sacques,  An¬ 
gora  hoods,  vests,  shawls,  etc.  Steady 
homework.  Send  small  pieces  show¬ 
ing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  Ef  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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of  the  skirt.  I  made  the  skirt  separate, 
so  that  I  could  wear  it  with  shirtwaists 
if  I  wanted  to  do  so.  The  coat  was  rip¬ 
ped,  pressed  and  cut  into  the  redingote, 
a  vest  of  the  plaid  was  put  in,  and  this, 
with  the  cuffs  and  belt  of  the  plaid,  gave 
the  necessary  touch  of  this  material  on  the 
waist,  so  that  it  brought  it  in  harmony 
with  the  skirt.  A  little  lace  collar  was 
added,  and  was  the  final  touch  needed. 
When  this  redingote  is  worn  over  the 
plaid  skirt  a  very  warm,  stylish  Winter 
dress  is  the  result.  In  the  Spring  it  will 
be  warm  enough  to  wear  outdoors  without 
a  coat,  and  will  look  very  well  as  an  out¬ 
door  costume.  The  dress  is  really  very 
good  looking,  for  it  is  made  from  good 
material  throughout.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  in  buying  the  plaid  material  from 
a  small  city  store,  to  get  part  of  a  short 
length  that  had  been  left  over  from  the 
previous  year.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
had  to  pay  $4  a  yard  for  the  same  quality. 
Even  at  the  latter  price  my  dress  would 
have  cost  much,  less  than  an  entire  new 
one  of  similar  quality.  Any  of  the  tunic 
or  overdress  styles  can  be  used  for  a  coat 


time.  It  is  important  that  both  upper 
and  under  surfaces  be  smooth  and  flat, 
for  pan  or  kettle  to  sit  flat  on  them. 
From  a  discarded  stove  I  took  old  stove 
covers  that  exactly  fitted  the  holes  in  my 
kitchen  stove,  and  put  these  over  the  fire 
to  heat  my  stones  upon.  The  trunk  was 
fitted  with  castors,  any  little  old  wheels 
will  do — and  when  the  stones  were  so  hot 
they  sizzled  when  water  spattered  on 
them,  they  were  ready  for  use.  With  the 
stove  lifters  I  took  up  an  old  stove  cover 
and  by  skillful  management  lifted  stone 
and  all,  and  set  the  whole  into  one  of  the 
nests,  having  wheeled  the  trunk  close  by. 
I  had  a  pan  of  cream  of  tartar  biscuits 
ready — or  rather  had  the  biscuits  in  a 
flat  preserving  kettle  with  a  tight  cover. 
I  set  this  kettle  upon  the  stone  in  the 
nest,  lifted  off  another  old  cover  with  its 
hot  stone,  to  set  upon  the  biscuit  kettle, 
and  was  ready  for  the  next  nest,  as  there 
were  two  other  old  covers  and  their  stones 
sizzling  hot,  and  I  had  an  iron  pot  with 
scalding  hot  beans  ready  to  go  between 
them.  Then  I  set  the  flat  piece  of  iron 
over  both  nests,  over  that  a  bag  of  saw¬ 
dust  made  to  fit  the  trunk,  and  shut  down 


.  1481 A  Illustrates  a  scarf  that  embroiders  up  beautifully.  The  decorative  border 

rose'  °  Jr thSp™„c h  enibro^ idery  in  deep  red.  The  flowers  are  for  the  flat  lazy-daisy  stitch  in 
<?'11  1  £reeP  Irench  knots  for  seed  centers.  The  design  is  on  tan  art  fabric  size  18\'i4 
inches,  and,  with  mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  Jfl.  ’ 


of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  redingote. 

A  dark  blue  serge  coat  of  my  sister’s, 
which  was  full  length,  was  made  into  a 
skirt  and  a  severely  plain  waist.  This 
waist  has  to  be  pieced  so  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  cover  up  this  piecing.  Silk  and 
cotton  poplin  was  bought  of  the  same  col¬ 
or  as  the  serge,  and  used  for  a  little 
sleeveless  over-jacket.  This  covered  the 
seams,  and  for  an  outlay  of  about  $2 
made  a  very  good  looking  dress,  stylish 
enough  for  any  occasion. 

The  lining  of  both  these  coats  was  a 
good  quality  of  soft  satin.  It  was  consid¬ 
erably  worn  around  the  arm-holes  and 
sleeves,  but  the  lower  part  was  quite 
good.  The  color  of  the  one  lining  was  a 
light  gray.  This  was  colored  dark  blue 
with  a  package  of  dye,  and  made  into  a 
Very  good-looking  waist.  The  other  was 
a  flowered  lining.  This  was  washed  in 
gasoline,  hung  up  to  dry  and  then  pressed 
and  laid  away  to  line  a  smaller  garment 
some  time.  The  one  coat  had  collar  and 
cuffs  of  a  heavy,  fancy  silk.  This  was 
still  good,  so  it  was  cleaned  in  gasoline 
and  used  for  vest  and  small  cuffs  of  an¬ 
other  dress.  In  this  way  I  found  a  use 
for  every  part  of  the  garments.  Even  the 
buttons  were  cut  off  and  laid  away  for 
future  use.  mbs.  citaju.es  johnston. 


Without  Fire 

I  have  studied  every  tireless  cooker  that 
has  been  described  among  the  homemade 
contraptions  in  the  papers  I  take,  yet 
when  I  undertook  to  manufacture  one  I 
found  it  a  trade  by  itself.  I  had  to  make 
the  second  one  to  be  suited,  and  learn  by 
the  first’s  mistakes. 

Mine  wasn’t  large  enough,  and  that 
would  be  the  defect  in  ,the  majority  of 
patterns.  I  used  a  trunk  for  container, 
find  to  receive  “nests”  of  sufficient  depth 
the  space  between  their  tops  and  the 
cover  allowed  insulation  too  shallow.  To 
oe  sure,  if  the  old-fashioned  heat  less  fire- 
less-  is  the  object,  a  trunk  will  suffice. 
But  I  had  examined  the  “store”  fireless, 
with  its  heatable  soapstones,  warranted 
to  cook  anything,  and  I  wanted  my 
ihaiden  effort  to  be  a  pan"  of  short  bis¬ 
cuits.  ' 

The  machine  copied  was  an  aluminum 
one — $27  besides  expressage — and  I  fig¬ 
ured  on  mine  costing  a  cypher,  or,  if  I  ran 
out  of  material,  it  could  be  had  for  a 
trifle.  I  lined  the  trunk  with  newspapers, 
put  in  a  layer  of  sawdust,  then  my 
“nests”  or  holes — discarded  kerosene  cans, 
five-gallon  size,  with  tops  cut  out  and 
handles  removed.  Boiling  iu  suds,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  scalding  rinse  water,  obliterated 
any  hint  of  coal  oil.  A  piece  of  flat  stove 
iron,  part  of  an  old  kitchen  range,  served 
as  cover  for  both.  One  could  use  big  tin 
buckets  in  place  of  these  cans,  but  they 
are  not  high  enough  for  all  ketltes,  and 
the  flare  is  a  drawback.  One  can  make 
the  nests  or  boles  of  asbestos,  or  any  junk 
shop  usually  lias  in  stock  old  stove  tanks 
or  some  other  similar  cylinder,  with  bot¬ 
tom  intact.  The  cover  is  a  necessity. 
Any  tin  shop  will  make  on  order  recep¬ 
tacles  to  suit,  with  tight-fitting  covers. 
My  object  was  to  see  how  near  I  could 
cpme  to  producing  something  from  noth¬ 
ing:. 

My  friend’s  “bougliteu”  article  was 
provided  with  round  soapstones,  disk-like, 
to  fit  into  the  holes.  Such  soapstones 
had  a  little  aperture  drilled  in  the  center 
and  a  crosspiece  of  wire  cemented  into  it, 
whereby  the  stone  could  be  handled  with 
a  stove  hook  or  lifter.  Otherwise  the 
hands  would  he  burned  in  taking  them 
from  the  stove.  I  hunted  field,  wood  and 
beach  till  I  came  upon  two,  then  four, 
round,  flat,  plate-like  stones  of  compact 
composition,  that  would  hold  heat  a  long 


the  cover.  If  rocks  are  ill  shaped  or 
clumsy,  any  headstone  cutter  will  round 
off  a  left-over  slice  of  granite  to  serve  for 
a  soapstone,  and  the  blacksmith  will  drill 
a  hole  in  the  center  and  tell  you  where  to 
have  a  wire  cemented  into  it'  to  handle  it 
Avith  a  stove  lifter.  This  will  obA’iate  the 
necessity  of  the  old  stove  covers.  Pans 
turned  over  them  on  the  stove  will  hasten 
their  heating.  A  barrel  makes  a  good 
one-hole  fireless,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
depth  on.  top  for  thick  cushions. 

LILLIAN  TKOTT. 


Extra  Help 

I  was  tempted  to  call  them  luxuries,  for 
they  really  are  such,  though  the  kind  I 
have  in  mind  cost  IL^e  or  nothing.  I 
mean  conveniences  Avhich  we  can  do  with¬ 
out.  yet  which  help  surprisingly.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  Having  a  match  safe  at  one  end 
of  my  long  kitchen,  near  my  lamp,  and  a 
box  of  matches  in  a  cupboard  at  the  other 
end,  I  felt  no  lack,  hut  when  one  day  I 
picked  up  an  old  match  safe*  and  installed 
it  behind  my  stove.  I  found  that  it  actual¬ 
ly  saves  me  10  steps  every  time  I  start  a 
lire ! 

Several  years  ago  a  kind  helper  put  Tip 
a  pincushion  over  the  kitchen  sink,  and  I 
still  use  it  gratefully.  Among  other  helps 
I  specially  prize  unbreakable  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  shakers  and  a  paper  cup  of  salt,  iu 
the  closet  of  the  range ;  little  scrubbing 
brushes,  Avith  or  Avithout  handles,  to  use 
in  cleaning  cut  and  molded  glass,  seams 
of  milk  utensils,  vegetables,  soiled  places 
on  fabric  which  Avill  not  bear  rubbing, 
sinks,  woodwork  and  linoleum  ;  a  market 
basket  lined  with  strong  cloth,  or  carpet 
(the  lining  fastened  at  the  top  with  long 
stitches  of  twine)  for  carrying  wood  and 
chips  (this  last  is  priceless  and  Avill  last 
a  long  time,  whereas  an  imlined  basket 
would  wear  out  in  a  week)  ;  a  kettle 
scraper  and  a  wire  dishcloth.  One  useful 
device,  which  I  learned  from  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  is  to  have  a  nail  near  the  kitchen 
table  or  cabinet,  on  which  to  hang  sheets 
of  newspaper  ready  for  instant  use,  to 
place  under  kettles,  to  use  for  Aviping  out 
greasy  dishes,  etc.  A  nail  on  my  store¬ 
room  wall  lioldp  sheets  of  wrapping  paper, 
hung  by  uppei  edges,  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  can  see  instantly  the  right  size  and 
quality  of  ea  *.i.  Small  glass  jars  for 
spices  and  other  things  usually  kept  in 
tin  cans,  look  attractive  and  need  no  la¬ 
bels.  A  little  thought  and  ingenuity  en¬ 
able  a  hquseAvtfe  to  save  time  and  steps 
in  many  Avays.  ..  •  g.  a.  t. 


Eggless  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
Avater,  one' cup  chopped  raisins,  one-half 
cup  bjitter,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-quarter  teaspoou  cloves,  one  square 
grated  chocolate.  Let'  the  above  come  to 
a  boil,  let  cool,  then  add  two' cups  sifted 
(lour  and  one  teaspoon  baking  soda.  Bake 
in  a  sIoav  oAren. 

Lightning  Cake. — One-quarter  cup  but- 
ter,  tAvo  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  sweet  milk, 
one  and  one-half  cup  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Melt  the  butter,  hut  do 
not  let  it  beoojnc  hot,  add  the  unbeaten 
eggs  to  the  butter,  then  (ill  the  cup  full 
to  the  top  with  sAveet  milk.  Turn  iuto  a 
pan  and  heat  the  butter,  eggs  and  milk 
for  tAvo  minutes  with  eggheatef.  Then 
add  the  sugar  and  beat  again.  Add  flour 
and  baking  powder  and  heat  again.  Use 
any  flavoring  desired.  Pour  into  pan 
aud  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  makes 
a  fine  layer  cake. 

When  making  molasses  cake,  try  adding 
some  melted  chocolate  to  the  batter. 

MBS.  O.  B. 


Uhett  art  id  many 
systems,  how  are 
we  to  know  which 
one  is  best. 7^  - 


How  to  Safely 
Choose  a  Heating  System 

BUYING  a  heating  plant  without  considering  conditions 
such  as  size,  shape  and  location  of  the  home,  is  like 
buying  a  horse  on  looks— and  the  other  fellow’s  say-so. 

No  one  heating  system  fits  all  homes.  And  as  you  rarely  buy  more  than 
one  in  a  lifetime,  you  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake.  You  cannot  ac¬ 
quire  experience  in  buying  heating  systems  as  you  have  with  horses. 

The  International  Heater  Company  offers  you  dependable,  free  advice. 
We  make  all  types  of  heating  systems,  to  fit  all  heating  needs  — hot 
water  and  steam  boilers  and  warm  air  heaters.  Our  only  interest  is  to 
provide  heating  satisfaction.  You  can  depend  on  any  recommendation 
we  make,  for  over  75  years  of  experience  is  back  of  our  advice.  The 


IHTERH4TI01ML 

Onepipe  He/tter 


is  ideal  for  most  homes,  churches  and  stores.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
most  economical  to  buy, install  and  operate.  It  burns  all  kinds  of  fuel.  It 
heats  the  house  through  one  register.  (We  make  a  special  wood-burn¬ 
ing  type.  If  that  is  your  only  or  handiest  fuel,  send  for  special  catalog.) 

You  can  buy  it  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  catalog.  With  it  we  furnish  a  simple  chart  and  question  blank 
which,  when  returned,  enables  us  to  give  you  the  valuable  advice  you 
ought  to  have.  If  we  recommend  an  International  Onepipe,  we  back 
that  advice  with  a  positive  guarantee.  This  advice  is  free,  with  no 
strings  attached,  so  write  at  once. 

I MTERH/mon/iL He/iter  Coop/iny 

6-26  MONROE  STREET,.  UTICA,  N.Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


$3:98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  v«ur  shoes  direct  from 
our  Victory  and  save  many 
dollars,  litis  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
We  are  selling  6hoes  tor  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  A'ou 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  l^lease  or  we 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Don’t  Avorry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
neAv,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
Avhether  avooI,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
shoAV  you  “ Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


Why  not  save  money? 


31 


lbs.  of  Best  01  00 

4  Combination  yl* — 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 


VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


KILL 
RATS 

NEW  WAY 

In  France,  the  world’s  most  famous  laboratory 
has  discovered  a  germ  that  kills  rats  and  mice 
by  science.  Absolutely  safe.  Cannot  possibly 
harm  human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets. 
Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants,  barns,  chicken  bouses,  etc.,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS-FREE  BOOK 

Get  our  interesting  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  DANYSZ  VIRUS  and  how  to 
obtain  some.  Address,  E.  N.  VIRUS  LIMITED. 
152  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“Bull  Brand  Wins  Out  ,s:a 

In  Comparative  Test" 

On  Perm  of  Markham  Sc  Putfer  Avon,  N.I 

“Bull  Brand”  Dairy  Ration 
was  placed  on  the  farms  of 
Markham  &  Puffer,  Avon,  N. 

Y.  in  competition  with  an¬ 
other  well-known,  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  feed  which  they  had  fed  for 
a  considerable  period.  They  were 
reluctant  to  purchase  “Bull  Brand  ’ 
thinking  that  there  was  no  feed 
equal  to  the  other. 

On  the  strength  of  our  guarantee  they  purchased  a  car  of  Bull 
Brand”  with  the  agreement  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  feed  until  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  only  equal  to. 
but  better  than  the  feed  they  were  using.  After  feeding  “Bull 
Brand”  they  became  permanent  “Bull  Brand  ”  users,  a  fact 
which  needs  no  further  comment. 


Right  in  your  vicinity  feeders  are 
making  similar  records  with  “  Bull 
Brand.”  Ask  us  for  their  names. 

What  “  Bull  Brand  ”  is— 

a  clean  honest  feed,  containing  24% 
Protein  or  20.5%  digestible  protein; 
5%  Fat  or  4.5%  digestible  fat;  5()% 
Carbohydrates  and  only  12%  Fibre. 
It  is  a  scientifically  balanced  ration — 
sufficiently  bulky  to  avoid  digestive 
and  udder  troubles;  with  the  maximum 
number  of  digestive  nutrients  and 
sufficient  digestible  protein  and  fat 
to  produce  a  maximum  milk  yield  of 
highest  butterfat  value  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  cow.  Made  from  such  digestible 
and  nutritious  feeding  materials  as 
Dried  Brewers  Grain,  Old  Process  Oil 
Meal,  Cottonseed  Meal.  Corn  Gluton 
Feed,  CocoanutMeal,  Ground  Barley, 


Wheat  Bran,  Wheat  Middlings,  Corn 
Hominy  Feed,  and  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  fine  table  salt.  It  can  be  fed 
with  the  usual  roughages — no  extra 
feedingstuffs  required. 

Try  It  on  Our  “  Make  Good  ” 
Guarantee 

Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  dupli¬ 
cate  the  results  which  other  feeders 
are  obtaining  with  “  Bull  Brand.” 
Here  is  our  guarantee;  “Feed  ‘Bull 
Brand  ’  to  three  or  more  of  your 
cows  in  accordance  with  our  direc¬ 
tions.  If  the  results  of  this  test  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  we 
will  refund  your  money  for  the  feed 
you  used.” 

Start  feeding  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration  today  for  more  and  richer 
milk,  better  cows  and  greater  profits. 


Where  a  lozcer  priced  feed  than  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  is  de¬ 
sired,  use  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed;  for  live  stock  use  Bull  Brand 
Stock  Feed ;  for  poultry,  Red-E-Brand  Poultry  Feeds. 

MARITIME  TRADING  CORPORATION,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  JUG 

If  I  had  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk 
I’d  clothe  her  in  the  finest  silk 
1  \1  use  more  limestone  and  grow  better  hay 
And  I’d  start  in  early  and  milk  all  day 

FOR  THK  LIMESTONE,  WRITE 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO., 

174  Frelinghuysen  Avenue  Newark,  N.  J. 

W ORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mail  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Milla  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Pa. 


inert 


MORE 

WORK- 

Less  Lost  Time 


Watch  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat.  This  natural  skin  food 
quickly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevents  unsightly 
scars.  Keeps  your  horses  busy  when  most  needed. 

NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

is  also  a  specific  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.  Use  it  for  Sore  Teats.  Caked 
TJdder,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc.  It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 

rnrr  TDIil  nrrED  Let  us  send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  North  Star  Wool  Fat 
r  tltt  I  IllAL  Ur  r  kll  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  about  Germ-X,  the 
powerful,  non-poisouou3  disinfectant.  You  need  both  in  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

Itox  C  LAWBKNCE.  MASS. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  Prize  Merino  Ram 

The  picture  shows  a  a  yearling  B  type 
Merino  ram  that  won  first  premium  iu  a 
class  of  27  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  iu  1910. 
This  animal  is  one  of  the  flock  of  C.  O. 
Pattridge  &  Sons  of  Wyoming  County, 
X.  V. 


Improving  Expensive  Ration 

Is  the  following  a  good  ration  for  milch 
cow.s ?  Bran.  800  lbs.;  gluten,  700  lbs.; 
white  meal,  500  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal. 
500  lbs.  ;  linseed  meal.  200  lbs. ;  ground 
oats.  300  lbs.?  We  are  feeding  1  lb.  to  2%. 
lbs.  of  milk.  Is  that  enough?  Is  corn¬ 
stalk,  shredded  and  sweetened  with  molas¬ 
ses,  a  good  substitute  for  silage?  c».  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  ration  is  not  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  It  carries  an  excess  of 
protein,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
it  a  very  expensive  combination.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  what  you  identify  as  white  meal 
is  comment  or  hominy  meal,  and  making 
use  of  the  same  materials,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  proportions  :  600  lbs. 
corumeal.  300  lbs.  bran.  300  lbs.  gluten, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  linseed 
meal.  500  lbs.  ground  oats.  The  use  of 
molasses  in  a  ration  often  increases  its 
palatability ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  in  inducing  dairy  cows  to  eat  ex¬ 
travagantly  of  shredded  corn  fodder.  If 
they  have  access  to  this  material,  and 
provided  it  is  not  shredded  too  far  iu  ad¬ 
vance.  so  as  to  become  moldy,  they  will 
eat  all  that  they  will  require  to  provide 


vestment  relatively  small.  Of  course  you 
could  uot  expect  any  of  the  large  breeders 
to  sell  you  their  choice  animals  at  this 
age.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always  possible 
for  them  to  supply  useful  animals  out  of 
their  herd  boar  that  would  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose  most  admirably.  Keep  the  grade 
sows  until  you  have  established  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  purebred  herd.  Then  you 
ran  gradually  market,  the  grades  and 
maintain  only  the  purebred  animals  in 
your  breeding  herd.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  market  50  per  cent  of  your  purebreds 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  turn  the  other 
half  into  pork  at  a  profit.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  know  that  The  R.  N.  Y.  has 
aided  yon  materially  iu  your  swine  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  problems. 


The  Arabian  Horse 

What  about  the  Arabian  horse?  Is 
this  a  distinct  breed,  or  where  did  they 
originate,  from  Arabia?  Are  they  recog¬ 
nized  as  standard-bred  in  America?  If 
so.  in  what  place  is  their  registration  of¬ 
fice?  For  what  are  they  adapted,  race¬ 
course.  saddle  or  general  purpose?  What 
i«  their  usual  weight?  In  color  are  they 
supposed  to  be  calicoes,  or  do  they  run  in 
solid  color?  f.  s. 

New  York. 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay,  in  his  excellent  book 
entitled  “Productive  Horse  Husbandry," 
has  this  to  say  concerning  the  Arab 
horse :  “The  number  of  good  horses  in 
Arabia  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally 


.1  Prize-winning  Ye 

sufficient  bulk  for  the  ration,  aud  this  is 
practically  all  that  shredded  corn  fodder 
or  Timothy  hay  provides  iu  a  ration  any¬ 
way.  Your  mixture  contains  an  extrava¬ 
gant  amount  of  wheat  bran.  While  it  is 
true  this  substance  adds  safety  to  any 
ration  it  provides  au  expensive  source  of 
nutrients,  hence  I  have  reduced  the 
amount  from  800  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  find  this  combination 
less  expensive  and  more  efficient  iu  feed¬ 
ing  milch  cows. 


Success  with  Swine 

I  have  been  breeding  aud  raising  hogs 
on  a  rather  extensive  scale,  having  about 
100  head  iu  feeding  pens  at  the  present 
time,  besides  12  brood  sows.  I  have  had 
good  success  with  both  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Starting  iu  a  year  ago  with  three 
sows  and  23  shotes.  I  have  turned  off 
hogs  and  pigs  amounting  to  $1,650  and 
still  retain  over  300  head  that  are  worth 
today  over  $1,200.  I  have  been  using  a 
purebred  boar,  but  not  registered,  and 
some  very  good  grade  sows,  but  I  have  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  pay  me  to  invest  iu  a 
good  strain  of  purebred  registered  stock, 
starting  in  a  moderate  way,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  sow  already  bred  to  farrow  in  early 
Spring,  and  a  purebred  boar  pig  that 
would  be  ready  for  service  at  the  same 
time,  oue  that  I  could  breed  to  the  sow 
as  well  as  to  my  own  grade  sows  that  are 
now  bred  to  farrow  in  February.  I  have 
been  breeding  O.  I.  C.  and  prefer  to  stick 
to  that  line.  I  consider,  however,  that 
your  paper  lias  been  of  very  great  value 
to  me  in  handling  my  bogs  aud  other  lines 
as  well.  J.F.w. 

New-  York. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  purebred  hogs 
would  substantially  increase  your  profit. 
You  have  done  exceptionally  well  with 
grades,  aud  your  proposal  is  a  sensible 
oue.  Communicate  with  some  responsible 
breeder  who  will  sell  you  at  a  fair  price 
a  boar  pig  and  two  or  three  sows.  Buy 
them  at  weaning  time  so  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  would  be  less  and  the  initial  iu- 


arling  Merino  Earn 

supposed,  and  they  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  certain  families  or  tribes  iu  the 
interior  desert.  The  Arab  proper  is  a 
descendant  and  not  an  antecedent  of  the 
original  Libyan  horse,  and  is  so  named' 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  blue  black  or 
antimony  tint  which  characterizes  the 
skin  of  the  body.  They  are  mostly  bays 
and  resemble  most  closely  the  English 
Thoroughbred.  The  Darley  Arabian,  the 
greatest  foundation  sire  of  the  Thorough¬ 
bred.  was  of  this  strain. 

“There  is  much  confusion  in  this  coun¬ 
try  concerning  the  characteristic  color  of 
the  Arab  horse.  Almost  any  odd  color  or 
marking,  such  as  pure  white,  piebald, 
skewbald,  leprous  or  tiger  spots,  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  Arab  blood.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  bay  with  white  markings  is  most 
characteristic  and,  in  the  light  of  recent 
knowledge,  is  clearly  the  most  popular 
color.  Grays  are  also  common,  chestnuts 
and  browns  are  uot  uncommon,  while 
blacks  and  even  pure  whites  are  found.” 

A  few  years  ago  the  late  Homer  Daven¬ 
port  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
Arabian  horse,  and  made  au  importation 
direct  from  Arabia.  At  that  time  it  was 
arranged  to  have  these  Arab  horses  recog¬ 
nized  as  purebred  animals,  and  they  were 
to  be  recorded  by  the  American  Jockey 
Club  aud  listed  with  the  Thoroughbreds. 
It  is  recalled  that  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  resulted  from  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement.  and  it  was  only  after  Mr. 
Davenport  had  appealed  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  aid  that  it  was  possible  to 
bring  the  animals. into  this  country  with¬ 
out  paying  extortionate  customs  fees.  If 
was  Mr.  Davenport’s  idea  to  use  the  Arab 
in  crossing  on  the  Thoroughbred  with  the 
hope  of  producing  polo  ponies  that  would 
have  greater  endurance  and  more  brains 
than  was  evident  in  the  type  of  horse 
commonly  used  for  such  purpose.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  the  Arabs  possess 
quality  in  the  highest  degree,  that  they 
are  particularly  symmetrical  in  appear¬ 
ance.  and  noted  generally  for  their  beauty 
and  endurance.  So  far  as  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  remarkable  lias  resulted  from  crossing 
the  Arab  horse  on  Thoroughbred  mares. 
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r*  Products 


QUALITY 


DISTINGUISHES  GUERNSEY  PRODUCTS 

The  highest  natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicious  individual 
flavor,  and  high  content,  of  butter  fat — combine  to  make 
Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand  by  discriminating  consumers. 
Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

Box  R39  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  Lulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  eons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


$400.00 

No. 


WILL  BUY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

59575.  tarn  April  20,  1919.  Sira  b  Lon, water  Fisherman, 
No.  21673,  Dam.  Nara  al  Blenburnie.  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  anyway,  handsomely  marked 
sti-aight  on  the  back,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  waa  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood’s  Mainstay  on  her 
sire's  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam’s  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  cow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  MASS. 


Two  Grandsons  JJePlllS  Ultra 

Out  of  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  fat  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  hull  calves  from  hiprn  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.R.  Dams,  also  5  A.K.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
live  ami  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Richard  I>.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

or  Heifer  calves.  D.  CALL,  Tarrytown.N.Y. 


\  Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

l1  II  RUB  BULLS.  King's  Vanguard,  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
KOK  SiI.E— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glen*  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  “StaSonfo?™: 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alsty.sk,  Kindekhook,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'/2  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


MAPLE  GLEN  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS  .. 
Coen  will  buy  tuberculin  tested 
bull  calf,  born  Feb.  24,  1919 

He  is  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  brick,  solid  form.  Sired  by  Florham 
Laddie",  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glen  wood  Boy  of  Had- 
dou  and  Pretor on  dam's  side.  Dam  A.  It. 
473—1  fat 


L.  L.  COGGSHALL 


LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


guernseys 


arm 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


ACTS  t 


King  SegiSBotii  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  Lull  born  March  31.  1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is  one  of  the 
best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra.  tho  famous 
$50,000  bull.  His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis,  the  10-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  three  times  to  King  Segis.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  ut&lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Segis. 

GL  G.  Burlingame,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Cali 

Heifer  Unlves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holsteiu  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

Two  Registered  Holstein  Bulls  ioiT&oM«\ioJ!!3 

$150.  From  Urge  producing  cows.  STEVENS  ■R0S.,Wilian,  N.Y. 

Holstein  Friesian  Heifer  nnd  Hull  Calves.  l*ure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  Individuals 
and  breeding.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McGrow,  Cortland  Ci,  N.  T. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Holstein  Cow 

bargain.  GEO.  F.  GKIFF1E,  K.  No.  8,  Newvllle,  l’n, 

Wanted —About  Ten  li^'i  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers 

of  highest  breeding  lines.  Only  choice  animals  will 
be  considered.  Give  price  and  full  particulars. 

Circle  View  Farms,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Most  Wonderful  Cow 
in  the  World 

Tilly  Alcartra,  a  purebred  Ilolstein- 
5 nesian  ln  365  consecutive  days  pro¬ 
duced  33,424.8  pounds  of  milk,  or  over  1(5 
tons.  In  two  years  she  produced  60,278 
pounds  of  milk.  Holstein  cows  hold  all 
world  s  records  for  milk  and  butterfat 
production,  but  the  claim  of  the  Holsteiu 
breed  to  the  title  of  the  “Most  Profitable 
Hairy  Breed  is  not  based  on  individual 
tests.  It  is  the  great  uniformity  of  high 
productiveness  of  Holstein  cows  every¬ 
where  that  makes  them  the  greatest 
moneymakers  for  dairymen,  the  world 
over. 

Send  for  our  booklets.  They  are  free. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting*  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true 
representations. 

We  sustain  current  offerings  of  approximately  50 
large,  nigh  class  grade  cows,  fresh  or  soon  due. 
Also  some  20  head  or  more,  with  always  more  avail¬ 
able.  of  registered  stock  of  advanced  breeding.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  offerings  upon  request. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies!?"™:  V& 

nerd  lit  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  IT  s 


GOATS 


For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

H  pure  and  better.  $15  and  up.  BBED  DOES  $40  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  K,  I>»  5,  Norristown,  Pa 


THE  Jersey  breeds  true  to 
type.  The  purity  and  prepo¬ 
tency  of  Jersey  Blood  assure  the 
best  foundation  upon  which  any 
breeding  herd  can  be  built. 

Jersey  owners  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  at  the  creamery.  Here’s  why!  Jerseys 
are  economy  cows.  They  require  and 
consume  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Their  feed  goes  into  butter  fat  —  not 
beef  and  bone.  Jerseys  mature  earlier 
for  milk-producing  and  continue  to  be 
milkers  over  a  longer  period  than  other 
breeds. 

Jersey  milk  is  noted  for  its  creamy 
richness.  It  averages  5.37%  butter-fat. 
In  every  market  Jersey  milk,  Jersey 
butter  and  Jersey  cheese  bring  the  best 
prices.  A  Jersey  herd  is  a  real  dollars-and- 
“sense”  investment.  You  don’t  worry 
about  feed  bills.  You  have  less  bother 
with  Jerseys.  Jerseys  have  earned  their 
reputation  as  the  Pride — Prize — Profit 
Cows.  Jerseys  in  your  barn  will  add 
good-will  to  your  farm.  Write  us  for 
facts  about  Jerseys. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

322  G  West  23rd  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

.  An  Institution  for  th»  bsnsfit  of  svsry  Jersey  evmsr 


JERSEYS 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  el  £.K!5Ei  I 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

,  IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL.  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Six-yr.-old  Bull  fiWifi 

Bred  by  O.  J.  Maigue,  Rutland, Vt.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing— not  enough  service.  Address 

Mr.  FRANK  H.  STEVENS.  410  Pearl  Street.  New  York  City 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Walgrove^ho^tltor^ 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Prizes.  15  Second  Prizes.  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

do, Milking  Shorthorns 

gra.nd-daughters.Two  fresheniu  Feb.  J.O.Hazard.Ublertowii.Pa 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .\  | 

ABERDEEN-  ™e  improved  beef  breed 

m.  mm  **  ..  'V  iite  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.  W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  Si.,  New  York 

SHEEP 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

30  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  For  Sale 

Also  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVENS  lUtOS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Beg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Ranis 

II  For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  LINCOLN  Park,  N.  Y. 

FnrSnlfl  ,te*-  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKEP.  RAMS  and 
IUI  0310  EWES.  Apply  UPIIIR  FARM,  l’urchaie,  N.  T. 

three-year  oia  Registered  DELAINE  EWES  ®  wi! 

quality  DEI.AINE  HAM.  Also  a  few  DELAINE  EWE 
LAMBS,  year-old  in  spring  1920. 

Heavy  shearers,  and  Delaine  Wool  is  at  the  Top  in  Price 
Address;  V.  O.  PATTKIlKiKA  SOXS,  Ferry,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  does  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  aees 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6e.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

AIREDALES  D°THINK  AT 

A  litter  ready  to  go.  S15  each  for  quick  sale. 

BELMONT  FARM  ORCHARDS,  Middlebury,  Vermont 


TbrTAiredalc  Puppies 

OH  request.  A.  H.  TUSCAN0,  Sunny  Glenn  Farm,  Milford,  Pike  Co. 

ForSale-A  Litter  of  Airedale  Pups  ^^01^ 

pion  bred  Shepherd  (Police)  pups.  BELLE  MEAD.  Ameou.  N.Y. 

FnYh?u,ld  Wa!1TKD.  M  ile  or  female.  Walker  preferred. 
I  UA  Trained  on  fox.  H.  W.  Diddcll.  R  0..  Wapp.nqen  Fills.  N.Y. 

Two  Male  Fox  Hounds  mos. 

old.  Price,  $2o.  w.  AL  Kirkpatrick.  Lexington,  Virginia 


CnllinPiinq  “nd  NKW  ZE 

OOlllBrUpS  NELSON  BROS 


and  NE1V  ZEALAND  RED  KARRI' 

Grove  City,  1 


|  AGENTS  WANTED  iSMStSS 

j  tions  f°i  Kural  Nkw-YoRkir  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

|  J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus.  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  333  W  30th  St. . NewYork  Cit 
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Grip  on  the  Ground 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  Monarch 
Tractor  which  puts  this  machine 
ahead  of  all  competitors.  This  is  the 
traction  —  the  actual  grip  on  the 
ground — which  gives  the  maximum 
of  drawbar  pull  to  the  amount  of  en¬ 
gine  power  developed. 

Monarch  Tractors  not  only  give  the 
farmer  traction  but  they  give  wear  be¬ 
cause  they  are  constructed  of  tough  wear- 
resisting  Manganese  Steel.  The  tracks  on 
the  Monarch  Tractor  are  covered  by  a 
broad  and  full  guarantee.  Your  insurance 
against  their  wearing  out. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  Monarch  Tractors 
are  giving  the  type  of  reliable  service,  which  makes 
the  tractor  a  paying  proposition.  The  hills  are 
never  too  steep  and  the  work  is  never  too  hard 
for  the  Monarch.  They  are  the  acme  of  combined 
power,  ruggedness  and  mechanical  ingenuity. 

There  is  a  Monarch  Tractor  for  every  farm, 
made  in  the  following  sizes:  30-18  H.  P.,  20-12 
H.  P.  and  16-9  H.  P.  ~ 

Read  what  Monarch  users  have  to  say 
about  Monarch  Tractors.  Our  “Per¬ 
formance”  booklet  sent  you  on  request. 

GENERAL  TRACTORS  Incorporated 

241  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Distributor  : 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
98  Chambers  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BETTER,  CHEAPER  FLOUR  YOURSELF 


Grind  all  kinds  of  flour  and  cornmeal  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Make  more  wholesome  flour  and  save  the  miller's  and 
dealer’s  profits. 


HOWELL  Home  Milling  Plants 

make  the  best  grades  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  kaffir 
corn,  rye,  corn  and  other  cereals— cheaper  and  better  than  you  can 
buy  them.  A  miniature  flour  mill,  built  like  the  large  improved 
mills.  Make  big  money  by  grinding  for  your  neighbors.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  saved  will  pay  for  the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

Made  in  4  sizes.  Any  engine  from  2  to  1 2 
h.p.  will  run  it.  Sold  with  or  without  engine. 

FREE— Our  illustrated  folder.  Get  your  copy  NOW. 

R.  R.  Howell  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

7  Malcolm  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Steers  and  Heifers 

have  about  70  head  of  two-year-old 
steers  and  heifers  which  wo  expect  to  fat¬ 
ten  and  put  on  the  market  next  Spring 
and  would  like  you  to  give  us  the  most 
economical  rations  for  these  cattle.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  costs  us  $75  per  ton  ;  corn, 
$1.70  per  bu. :  wheat  bran.  $48  per  ton. 
We  arc  offered  $  1 .20  per  bushel  for  cot- 
|  tonseed.  Should  we  sell  seed  and  buy  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  at  $75?  Should  corn  be 
ground?  For  roughage  we  have  wheat 
straw,  corn  stover  and  our  native  grass 
that  grows  along  branch  and  creek  bot¬ 
toms.  How  does  cottonseed  meal  com¬ 
pare  in  feeding  value  with  corn  and  bran, 
pound  for  pound?  We  have  about  50 
lieifers  with  first  calf,  and  expect  to  let 
calves  run  with  cows  this  Winter.^  Calves 
came  last  Summer.  We  have  50  one- 
year-old  steers  that  we  expect  to  carry 
over  until  next  year.  What  rations 
would  you  recommend?  We  have  some 
clover  liny  that  we  expect  to  feed  to  suck¬ 
ling  calves.  G.  M.  C. 

North  Carolina. 

Cottonseed  carries  about  10  per  cent  of 
oil  and  nearly  20  per  cent  .of  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  Formerly  much  of  the  ground  cot¬ 
tonseed  was  fed  to  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
throughout  the  South,  but  the  present 
prices  of  oil  make  it  more  economical  for 
a  farmer  to  sell  the  cottonseed  and  buy 
the  cottonseed  meal  in  return,  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  100  lbs.  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  would  be  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
250  lbs.  of  the  ground  cottonseed.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  free  oil  in  the  ground  cot¬ 
tonseed  would  be  very  apt  to  cause  undue 
laxativeness  among  cattle  on  full  feed.  I 
would  advise  you.  therefore,  to  sell  your 
cottonseed  at  $1.20  a  bushel  of  .32  lbs.  and 
buy  in  return  the  cottonseed  meal  at  $75 
a  ton. 

For  finishing  steers  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  more  than  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  per 
(lay  for  1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight.  This 
figure  has  been  quite  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  as  providing  the  amount  best  suit- 
i  ed  for  feeding  fattening  steers.  A  com¬ 
bination,  therefore,  of  cornmeal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  would  best  serve  your  pur- 
;  pose.  The  cattle  should  be  started  on  4 
or  5  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  and  the  amount 
gradually  increased  until  a  1.000-lb.  steer 
would  be  eating  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  15  lbs.  of  corn  per  day  at  the  end  of 
30  days.  After  the  cattle  are  on  full  feed 
they  should  be  given  all  of  the  corn  that 
they  will  clean  up  twice  daily  and,  as 
suggested  above,  they  should  he  fed  not 
more  than  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per 
day  for  each  1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight. 
They  will  not  consume  a  great  deal  of 
roughage,  but  they  should  be  provided 
i  with  all  that  they  desire.  T  would  not 
!  include  any  wheat  bran  in  this  ration  for 
mature  steers.  It  would  not  contribute 
either  protein  or  carbohydrate  at  an  eco¬ 
nomical  price  per  cwt..  and  with  the 
roughage  you  have  at  hand  it  would  not 
be  necessary  as  a  source  of  bulk. 

To  answer  your  question  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  feeding  value  of  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  and  wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  of  corn  will 
yield  85.7  lbs.  of  digestible  uutrieuts  as 
against  78  2  for  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed, 
and  00.9  for  wheat  bran.  You  are  re¬ 
minded,  however,  that  the  corn  contrib¬ 
utes  largely  carbohydrates,  the  cottonseed 
chiefly  protein,  while  the  wheat  bran  does 
not  provide  either  of  these  materials  as 
economically  as  does  the  corn  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  If  the  corn  is  well  matured  it 
could  be  shelled  and  fed  in  this  form,  or 
if  you  have  hogs  to  follow  the  cattle  the 
ears  could  be  broken  and  fed  in  this  way. 
If  the  corn  could  be  ground  into  a  caorse 
meal  the  consumption  would  he  increased 
and  the  material  be  made  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  more  digestible. 

For  the  50  heifers  with  first  calves  I 
slnndd  let  them  have  access  to  all  of  the 
roughage  they  would  clean  up,  and  feed 
them  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  of  corn, 
two  parts  of  bran,  and  one  part  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Enough  of  this  grain  should 
be  supplied  to  keep  the  animals  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition.  For  the  yearling  steers 
I  would  use  chiefly  corn  and  cottonseed 
meal  if  I  did  not  have  silage.  I  should 
not  feed  them  very  much  grain,  say  4  lbs. 
per  day  for  a  750-lb.  steer,  with  all  of  the 
roughage,  including  corn  fodder,  that  they 
would  consume.  It  is  possible  that  you 
have  available  some  other  mill  feeds  that 
would  provide  an  economical  source  of 
digestible  nutrients;  but  since  you  men- 


Feeding  Value  of  Cow 

I  follow  your  rations  for  cows,  and 
would  like  you  to  criticize  the  following 
one.  Why  do  you  use  so  much  cornmeal 
in  your  rations?  Is  it  because  to  most  in 
the  States  it  is  a  cheap  form  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates?  I  thought  where  the  margin 
of  profit  was  small  then  most  experts  in¬ 
clined  to  much  silage,  or  Swedes,  man¬ 
gels.  etc.,  with  hay  and  a  fair  quantity  of 
highly  concentrated  feeds,  such  as  cotton¬ 
seed.  gluten  or  oilmeal.  Where  freights 
are  high  the  low-grade  feeds  rank  in  the 
same  class  as  low-grade  fertilizers,  do 
they  not?  Good  feed  flour.  $4.25  per 
cwt.:  barley  meal.  $4;  white  middlings. 
$3.75 :  shorts,  $3.25 :  bran.  $2.85 :  good 
oats.  100  lbs..  $.2,50:  no  cornmeal.  One 
pound  cottonseed,  1  lb.  linseed.  1  lb.  bar¬ 


ley.  2  lb«.  white  middlings.  Probably  I 
should  take  oats  and  grind  them  in  place 
of  barley.  J.  b. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Perhaps  you  fail  to  realize  that  corn  is 
the  principal  crop  available  for  use  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  from  an  acre  of  corn  more  di¬ 
gestible  dry  matter  than  can  be  secured 
from  any  other  crop.  This  is  why  it  is 
always  prudent  to  include  a  generous 
amount  of  corn  or  homiuy  meal  in  our 
feeding  mixtures  for  live  stock. 

I  seldom  suggest  that  over  15  per  cent . 
of  a  ration  consist  of  wheat  bran  unless 
the  mixture  is  intended' ’for  animals  in 
young  that  particularly  demand  the  phos¬ 
phates  and  mineral  matter  so  generously 
provided  by  wheat  bran.  In  the  last  an¬ 
alysis  you  will  find  that  wheat  bran  is 
an  expensive  source  of  food  nutrients,  as 
it  supplies  neither  protein  nor  carbo¬ 
hydrate  at  the  most  economical  price  per 
unit  of  digestible  material. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  a  pound  of  barley  and  a 
pound  of  corn.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
Western  States,  where  corn  is  not  pro¬ 
duced.  barley  grows  extenisvely.  and  the 
chief  bulk  of  their  market  animals  are 
fed  a  ration  consisting  chiefly  of  barley 
and  oats.  It  is  true  that  corn  was  largely 
exported  during  the  war.  due  perhaps  to 
its  excellent  keeping  qualities  and  the  fact 
that  it  could  he  shipped  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  without  danger  from  loss  or  damage. 
Under  such  conditions  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  limit  the  use  of  corn,  for  it  was 
so  well  adapted  to  use  in  feeding  hmuaus 
that  it  was  essential  that  live  stock  be  fed 
wherever  possible  from  other  sources. 

Under  your  conditions  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  substitute  the  barley  for  the 
cornmeal.  Sixty  pounds  of  swedes  and 
10  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  would  not  bo  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  it  would  he  well  to  let  the 
dairy  cows  have  all  of  the  straw  that  they 
would  clean  up  without  waste.  However, 
in  any  ration  consisting  largely  of  swedes, 
hay  and  oat  straw.  I  am  inclined  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  a  generous  amount  of  oil 
cake  in  order  to  provide  protein  in  some 
concentrated  and  palatable  form.  Usually 
it  is  possible  to  stibstitute  oats  in  any 
mixture  where  barley  is  not  at  hand.  yet. 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  both  oats  and  barley  iu  combination 
when  they  are  available. 

The  ration  that  you  have  suggested 
would  show  an  excessive  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein.  and  I  should  favor  increasing  the 
amount  of  oats  and  barley  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal.  I  should 
feed  as  much  linseed  meal  as  you  have 
suggested,  but  cut  the  cottonseed  in  half. 
The  addition  of  bran  would  add  safety  to 
the  ration,  and  you  could  well  afford  to 
feed  half  as  much  bran  as  you  feed  ground 
oats. 


Ration  With  Shredded  Fodder 

I  have  silage,  shredded  corn  fodder  and 
a  limited., amount  of  alfalfa,  and  for  grain 
feed  have  corn,  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
can  buy  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  J.  P.  L. 

New  York. 

I  am  assuming  that  you  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  ration  for  dairy  cows.  The 
cows  should  be  given  all  of  the  silage  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily 
and  all  the  shredded  corn  fodder  that 
they  will  clean  up  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  If  the  animals  could  be  given  access 
to  the  corn  fodder  w  hen  they  are  running 
out  in  the  yard  the\  would  pick  over  and 
eat  considerable  of  this  roughage.  The 
Alfalfa  could  be  fed  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  or  a  small  quantity  could  be 
given  after  the  silage  is  cleaned  up  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  Utilizing  the  grains  that 
you  have  enumerated  I  would  feed  one 
pound  of  the  following  grain  mixture  for 
each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per 
day :  400  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal.  200 
lbs.  of  ground  barley.  200  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  200  lbs. 
of  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Four  hundred  pounds  of  gluten  could  he 
substituted  for  both  the  oilmeal  and  the 
cottonseed  meal,  and  it  would  provide  the 
protein  more  economically. 


Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Gluten 

I  wish  to  mix  a  ration  with  ground 
oats,  ground  buckwheat  and  gluten  feed. 
Gan  you  suggest  any  other  feed  to  mix 
with  it?  What  kind  of  feed  is  best  for 
small  pigs?  Our  pigs  do  not  like  mid¬ 
dlings.  P.  F.  D. 

For  dairy  cows  in  milk  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  utilize  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  ground  buckwheat  and  gluten 
meal.  The  addition  of  some  wheat  bran 
and  some  corn  or  some  hominy  meal 
would  add  to  the  variety  and  increase  the 
palatability  of  the  ratiou.  In  finished 
form  a  useful  mixture  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  300  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  300  lbs. 
of  ground  buckwheat.  200  lbs.  of  gluten, 
100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

White  middlings  alone  are  scarcely 
palatable  for  even  young  pigs,  and  you 
will  find  the  follow  ing  combination  more 
to  their  liking:  300  lbs.  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  50  lbs.  of 
cornmeal.  35  lbs.  of  digester  tankage. 
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Northern  Ohio  Notes 


Farm  Gatherings. — The  Western  Re¬ 
serve  of  Ohio  is  now  alive  with  fanners’ 
meetings  of  various  sorts,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  extension  schools 
and  the  regular  farmers’  institutes,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  and  national 
gatherings  from  auto  to  coal  and  other's 
of  kindred  class,  political  included. 
This  season  Superintendent  Allen  is  plan¬ 
ning  differently  with  the  institutes,  and 
making  more  prominent  the  topics  of 
more  efficient  ruralism,  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  community  centers,  organized  in¬ 
dustries,  and  farm  uplift  generally,  leav¬ 
ing  the  extension  five-day  meetings  to 
discuss  more  largely  farm  crops,  breeding 
and  farm  economics  generally.  Domestic 
science  is  more  lai'gely  made  a  feature  of 
the  institutes,  and  covers  a  wider  range — 
less  cooking,  home  life,  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation  and  child  cure  being  conspicuous, 
and  from  all  quarters  come  good  words 
as  to  the  newer  conduct  of  the  institutes. 

Activities  of  Holstein  Breeders. — 
The  Holstein  breeders  of  Ohio  are  plan¬ 
ning  great  things  and  have  formed  a  great 
State  association,  with  over  1,150  paid- 
up  members.  They  have  taken  in  the 
three-score  or  more  local  associations,  of 
which  over  25  are  in  Northern  Ohio,  and 
expect  to  make  the  Holstein  cow  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  dairy  industry  of  Ohio — of 
course,  acknowledging  that  there  are  other 
excellent  producing  breeds  with  much 
reputation  behind  them.  Meetings  are 
being  held  over  the  State,  new  locals  be¬ 
ing  formed  and  much  zeal  manifested. 
As  it  is.  the  herds  of  Northern  Ohio  have 
been  called  upon  and  have  supplied  the 
foundation  stock  by  the  thousand  to  sup¬ 
ply  breeders  half  the  world  round.  In 
this  the  local  society  of  Geauga  County 
has  been  conspicuous,  and  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  its  part  and  lend  its  assist¬ 
ance  and  influence  to  promote  the  com¬ 
bined1  State  society. 

Dairy  Matters. — Despite  the  fact  that 
city  milk  is  now  selling  around  $3.80  to 
$4  for  an  S5-lb.  can,  a  few  farmers  in  a 
private  way  getting  40c ;  dairy  matters 
are  not  as  buoyant  as  they  might  be.  and 
hardly  promise  better.  It  is  not  hard  to 
divine  that  three  factors  are  combined — 
too  much  official  interference,  politics, 
by  city  authorities,  the  very  high  price 
of  labor  and  its  almost  disappearance  and 
the  still  mounting  price  of  all  classes  of 
cow  feeds,  causing  a  continual  selling  of 
dairies,  little  bunches  of  cows,  and  far 
too  much  livestock,  so  much  so  that  there 
is  an  appreciable  lowering  of  total 
amounts  of  dairy  products  going  market- 
ward.  Ask  the  farmer  why  is  this,  the 
common  reply  is :  “I  cannot  get  help ; 
I  am  going  to  sell  until  I  can  bi'eak  with 
the  farm  50-50;  I  cannot  raise  as  much 
farm  produce ;  as  a  result  feeds  must 
therefore  be  bought  in  larger  amounts, 
and  then  between  hawk  and  buzzard  I 
cannot  count  on  any  lasting  stability  of 
prices,  and  I  think  there  will  be  found 
generally  a  shortening  of  sale.” 

The  Help  Problem. — Where  has  the 
help  gone  and  why?  The  other  day  the 
writer  was  in  the  city  of  Aki'on,  in  the 
very  center  of  the  best  farm  section  of 
Northern  Ohio,  and  there  was  a  town  five 
years  ago  of  40,000,  now  of  168,000.  with 
34  rubber  factoi-ies,  the  three  largest  em¬ 
ploying  over  15,000  each,  and  paying  from 
$5  to  $15  each  per  day,  and  work  304 
days  in  the  yeai*.  The  three  named  are 
building  to  employ  each  4,500  additional 
people,  and  between  them  and  Cleveland, 
with  new  auto  and  truck  manufacturing 
companies,  they  have  bled  Northern  Ohio 
labor  dry,  simply  because  the  farmer 
cannot  pay  such  large  and  continued 
wages.  As  it  is,  he  possibly  comes  out 
even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  sup¬ 
ported  his  family,  but  neither  he  or  they 
could  be  remunerated  beyond  board  and 
clothes,  while  the  boy  in  Akron  was  earn¬ 
ing  cash  $175  to  $200  a  month.  Why 
should  the  cards  be  stacked  against  this 
farmer  and  his  family  denied  a  living 
wage  in  addition,  while  the  city  man  gets 
dollars  to  their  dimes?  Why  should  not 
this  farmer  strike  for  a  six-hour  day,  full 
pay,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  a  •44- 
hour  week,  and  now  and  then  take  a 
vacation  and  withhold  his  produce  from 
the  market  for  six  weeks  at  a  time?  This 
is  what  some  of  the  fanners  of  Ohio  are 
thinking  about  part  of  the  time.  The 
nose  and  the  grindstone  are  to  part  com¬ 
pany  some  time. 

State  Taxation. — Just  now  State  tax¬ 
ation  is  the  paramount)  question  with  the 
farmers,  for  by  our  present  system  taxes 
are  away  below  the  demand,  and  how  to 
raise  additional  amounts  is  the  question 
of  the  hour.  A  classification  of  taxable 
property  to  raise  more  State  revenue  was 
voted  on  last  Fall,  but  was  snowed  under 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  majority, 


mainly  the  rural  vote,  on  the  ground  that 
the  owners  of  intangible  property  not  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  assessor  would  not  be 
brought  to  view  to  be  raised  even  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent.  This  is  disclosed : 
That  the  money  deposits  in  the  banks  of 
Ohio  were  the  past  year  two  and  a  fourth 
billion  dollars.  Only  12  per  cent  of  this  was 
listed  for  taxation,  and  this  other  item, 
that  while  the  taxing  wealth  of  the  State 
has  only  inci'eased  50  per  cent  in  15  years, 
the  tax  demand  has  increased  quite  350 
per  cent.  Ohio  has  a  State  law  that  tax¬ 
ation  shall  not  go  above  one  per  cent  of 
valuation,  but  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  all  State  outlays,  due  mostly  to  paying 
interest  on  bonds  of  every  description,  has 
outgrown  the  one-per-cent  law,  and  for 
every  three  dollai's  raised  by  taxation,  one 
of  the  three  goes  to  pay  interest  on  bonds. 
An  increased  tax  is  now  proposed,  but, 
fix  it  as  one  will,  it  seems  as  if  the  fai*m 
property  will  measurably  be  levied  upon 
as  in  the  past,  and  a  way  to  bring  out 
concealed  wealth  is  not  as  yet  made  plain. 
It  is  the  schools  that  are  being  crippled 
by  this  distressing  fact.  J.  G. 


•  • 

RABBITS 

- 1 

It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

S0£  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  future  Meat  of  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winner*,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


no?  Buy  New Zsaland  Babbits  fortune*,  but  as  a  cheap 

means  of  supplying  meat  for  the  table.  ALTA  VISTa 
BABBITRY,  Brandy  Station,  Vo.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  B.  L.  Young. 

I  SWINE  ” 

DUROCS 

LITTLE  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  a  Recognized  Duroc 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd  of  Pure 
Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  -within  500  miles.  (We  pay  R.R.  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  En¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  oil  “  HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS." 
IFe  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Depl.  R  -  50  Church  St..  New  York 


FOR  SPRING  DELIVERIES 

Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Send  for book 
“How  to  Raise  Hogs." 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  8  :  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 
WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  U.  H.  LUCKJS,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

400  lb.  bred  yearlings  300  lb.  bred  Spring  gilts 
175  lb.  open  Pall  gilts  1  top  yearling  boar 

Prices  from  1.  B.  »»n  llitjue,  l’rc>.,  lloy  MeVcugh,  Bn,.  Mgr. 


For  Sale — ^ 0  Extra  Nice  Gilts  Jcrecye 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla.Pa. 


REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 

O.  I.  C.  HERD  BOAR 

Two  Sows  and  Two  Gilts  open  or  bred 
Best  Silver  Premium  Lines 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

Chester  Whites 

Boars  ready  for  service  and  fall  pigs  from  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Priced  to  sell. 

FALCON'S  FLIGHT  FARMS.  -  Litchfield,  Conn. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

ANI>  FALL  PIGS,  PAIR  AND  TRIO  NOT  AKIN 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Ileuveltou,  N.  Y. 

Of  f*  OR  CHESTER  WTTTTK  Rig  Type  PRIZE 
•  Aa  V/a  WINNERS,  l’ig.,  #15 each  prep-'id. 
Address  GEO.  F.  G1UFFIE,  H  8,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 

For  Sale.  19  Months  old.  Eligible 
to  register.  Price  *75.  Crated  and 
shipped  f.o.b.  Califon.  FREE.  Ntatilednrer,  Califon,  N,  J 


0 1.C.  Service  Boar 


BERKSHIRES 

Locust  Valley  Farm 
»  BERKSHIRCS  * 


RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owr.er 
EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

'H<5  (BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
a  efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
‘CHE  CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  (BEST  today. 
(Boars,  Qilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 
ADDRESS: 

Walter  J&uncey,  Jr„  Mgr 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 

Grand  Champion  Boar  1919  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality" 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few'Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring,  1919.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095  and  by 
Karhas  DukeLongfellow3rd.  No.  267474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Bookingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 

KARHA  FARM  PARKSVILLE, 

geo.  l.  barker,  supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  High  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 
G.  SMITH  &  SONS  SeelyviUe,  Pa. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  immnned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
for  site  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years.  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
191$  boars. 

H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  BOX  15,  DUNDEE.  N.  T. 


BLYTHEWOOD 

BERKSHIRES 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  Iowana  Royal  48th, 
231661  and  Ames  Rival  136th,  228372.  Bred  Sows  safe  in 
pig  to  Iowana  Royal  48th  and  Majestic  Lion  255936,  two 
great  boars  of  the  breed  Iowana  Royal  Royal  48th  is 
getting  some  great  pigs  which  is  tho  best  proof  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  Boars  of  the  breed. 

BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


SWINE 


I3oland-Ohina  I3  I  G  S 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  tho  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Big-Bob  and  the  Cisher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  SO.  Danbury.  Connacticut 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express- 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  Pigs- 

G.  S.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS 

very  prolific.  $10  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 
S5  each.  B.  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $2  Pair  and  up. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  F.  H.  Rivenburg.  Proy..  Munnsville,  N.Y. 


TAMWORfflaJHAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  Real  Herd  Boar  For  Sale  rSEd 

Sept.  16, 1917.  Weight,  600  lbs.  0.  V.  tUKElt,  I.eltajullle,  l’a. 


Don  ft  I  f£fW  Service  Boars  and  Gilts.  Satisfac- 
Ac}?.  U.  1.  v,.0t  L.  II .  tion  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troy,  FA. 


Q|C  and  Chester  White  faUTioars  and  bred  sows. 


Sr  KINO  Vai.i.ey  Farm, 


MEiiruis,  N.  Y. 


[ 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

They  are  splendid  hogs — the  kind  that 
produce  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the 
farmers’  type,  because  they  turn  feed  into 
pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen  type 
of  the  more  progressive  modern  breeders, 
who  require  size  and  quick  development. 
The  uniform  growthiness  of  all  the  pigs  in 
the  litters  of  our  herd  is  perhaps  its  most 
unusual  quality.  Their  popularity  has  been 
built  upon  the  practical  pork  quality  of 
size,  early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  abil¬ 
ity.  We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  EPOCHALS  in  the  East.  We 
believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know  we  do. 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm 

No.  255848 

An  English-bred  boar  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  herd.  He  is  full  brother  to  the  first 
son  of  Imported  Epochal,  that  sold  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Epochal  Berk¬ 
shires  won  more  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
exhibited  in  1919.  A  grand  total  awards  of 
234.  First  prize  and  grand  championship 
to  one  exhibitor.  We  have  a  number  of  his 
Spring  gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Superior  and 
Superb  Emblem  for  March,  April  and  May 
litters.  They  are  large  size,  smooth  young¬ 
sters,  with  short  noses,  broad  backs  and 
heavy  hams.  We  also  offer  a  number  of 
yearling  sows  safe  in  pig  for  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  litters,  and  can  furnish 
young  boars  not  related  to  the  sows  or  the 
litters  they  carry,  thus  making  a  desirable 
foundation  for  a  purebred  registered  herd 
of  Berkshires  of  standard  type.  We  also 
offer  Fall  and  Winter  pigs  of  both  sex. 
We  record  and  transfer  ownership  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  Also  pay  express  charges  within 
1,000  miles  in  the  U.  S.,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  Orders  booked  for  bred  sows, 
also  yonng  pigs.  If  you  want  the  best  of 
the  breed,  come  to  headquarters  for  them. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Very  select  number  of  bred  gilts  sired  by 

HIGHWOOD  RIVAL  236th,  249.020 

Also  Service  Boars  and  some  Fall  Pigs. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

DONALD  WOODWARD  FARM,  LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS  ON  PAYMENTS  W5 

start  in  pure  bred  Berkshires  and  don't  have  enough 
money,  don’t  worry.  We  will  ship  your  pigs  and  let  you 
pay  by  the  month.  Wrtteat  once  for  special  payment 
plan.  THEP0RKMAKER  HERO  OF  BERKSHIRES.  Box  110,  Pala tint,  Illinois 

Berkshires  of  Quality  for  Spring  Farrow. 

Summer  and  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Priced  reasonable, 
breeding  considered.  S1LVEH  SPUI.NG  n km,  Hampton,  Pa 

RApIreklrae  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  $15 
DQiltaniiOS  to  $20;  unreg. ,  $8  to  $  1 2,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CLoYEHDaLE,  FARM,  Charlotte  S.Y. 

Prolific  Berkshires rndMp® 

Priced  to  sell.  JSO.  B.  BREAM,  It.  L>.  No.  4,  6ettj«burg,  Pa 

LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 
you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper, 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 

|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
!  ing  week’s  paper. 

Cm  in  mu  in 


Be  Sure  to  See  the  Exhibit  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  at  the  Minneapolis  T  factor  Show 
Januaiy  3 1  to  February  7.  Tractors  and  other  IPower  Farming  Equipment  in  Space  H-2.  Overland  Bldg. 
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THE  successful  farmer  raises 
bigger  crops  and  cuts  down 
costs  by  investment  in  labor-saving 
machinery. 

Good  prices  for  the  farmers’  crops 
encourage  new  investment,  more 
production  and  greater  prosperity. 


Out  of  acctimn 
•a ted  capital  have 
arisen  all  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  industry 
and  applied  sci¬ 
ence,  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  ameliora¬ 
tions  of  the  com¬ 
mon  lot.  Upon  it 
the  world  must  de¬ 
pend  for  the  process 
of  reconstruction  in 
which  all  have  to 
share. 

'—JAMES  J.  HILL. 


But  the  success  of  agriculture  de¬ 
pends  on  the  growth  of  railroads — 
the  modern  beasts  of  burden  that 
haul  the  crops  to  the  world’s  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  railroads — like  the  farms— 
increase  their  output  and  cut  down 
unit  costs  by  the  constant  invest¬ 
ment  of  new  capital. 

With  fair  prices  for  the  work  they 
do,  the  railroads  are  able  to  attract 
new  capital  for  expanding  their  fa¬ 
cilities. 


Rates  high  enough  to  yield  a  fair 
return  will  insure  railroad  growth, 
and  prevent  costly  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  which  invariably  results  in 
poorer  service  at  higher  cost. 


National  wealth  can  increase  only 
as  our  railroads  grow. 

Poor  railroad  service  is  dear  at 
any  price.  No  growing  country  can 
long  pay  the  price  of  inadequate 
transportation  facilities. 


oJhid  advertisement  Is  published  by  the 
£tssociatioii  of Qlailwaxj  ‘toxecuti  vex 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the,  railroad  sit  na¬ 
tion  mag  obtain  literature  by  writing  to  The  Associat ion 
of  Railway  Executives  61  R  road  way.  New  York 


SELF  FEEDERS! 

For  fattening  liog».  If  you  are  not  using  one  you 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  expensive  feed.  We  have  the 
best  and  cheapest  feeder  on  the  market.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  B.  ELLIOTT  &  CO.,  Au  Tram,  Michigan 


I  EARN  T1IE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS. 
L  We  are  giving  better  instruction  and  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  school.  Write  for  reasons 
why.  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING.  Utica,  New  York 


a  .  HAKE  A  DOLLAR  AS  llOl  lt.  SELL  MENOET8 

APeiltS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack  age  free. 
COLLETTE  Midi.  CO.,  Prpt.  IDS,  Vinsterdnm,  N.Y. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  freo. 

Co.,  48Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CENTURYRubber  Roofing  is  solddiri 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Am- 
|ica.  Long  guarantee.  Wo  pay  freight.  Send  1 
rprC  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prii 
*  -  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG.CO,  .in')  Katherine  Bldg.  E. St. Louis. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Failure  with  Pigs 

Some  time  afro  I  wrote  to  you  for  iufcrr- 
matiou  in  regard  to  feeding  brood  sows.  I 
wrote  that  I  was  feeding  roots  and  apples 
sparingly.  However,  instead  of  getting 
nearer  easy  street,  as  I  expected,  I  am 
selling  my  pigs  as  fast  as  I  can,  before  I 
drop  into  the  poorhowe.  I  bred  last  Fall 
to  farrow  in  tlie  Spring  four  nice  pure¬ 
bred  mature  sows.  Two  had  given  me 
three  litters  each  of  10  in  each  litter,  and 
I  expected  to.  raise  about  40  pigs  this 
Spring.  Vain  hojjfc^jny  best  sow  far¬ 
rowed  17  pigs,  lost 'n# m  all  before  they 
were  three  days  old.  Next  sow  farrowed 
10  pigs,  lost  all  but  two  soon  afterward ; 
third  sow  farrowed  12,  lost  all  but  four; 
fourth  sow  had  none.  So,  instead  of 
learning  and  earning  more  I  learned  and 
lost  more.  Everything  was  done  for  these 
sows  that  I  could  think  of.  giving  them 
the  best  of  quarters,  exercise,  food  and 
care.  Why  the  failure?  I  can  only  think 
of  one  thing;  perhaps  this  was  the  cause 
of  my  failure ;  I  do  not  know.  To  save 
feeding  some  grain,  which  wa§  very  high 
in  price,  I  fed  some  rutabaga  turnips.  As 
they  would  not  eat.  them  raw,  I  boiled 
them  and  put  them  in  the  pigs’  slop,  wa¬ 
ter  and  all.  The  result  was  that  my  sows 
had  no  milk  for  their  young.  These  sows 
looked  all  right  up  to  farrowing.  My  wife 
told  a  young  man  bought  up  on  a  farm 
about  my  failure.  He  said  the  turnips 

did  it.  W.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

No  doubt  the  boiled  turnips  were  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  your  failure  to  obtain 
results  in  raising  pigs.  Pigs  require  con¬ 
centrated  feeding  stuffs  in  order  to  make 
satisfactory  and  economical  gains  and, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  succulence, 
6iich  as  would  be  provided  by  turnips  or 
mangels,  is  beneficial,  any  attempt  to  feed 
them  exclusively  or  even  largely  on  such 
material  could  only  result  in  failure.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  breeding  animals 
that  require  a  generous  amount  of  ash 
and  mineral  matter.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  three  of  the  sows  failed  to  come 
to  their  milk  normally  it  would  substan¬ 
tiate  the  claim  that  they  were  improperly 
fed  during  their  gestation  period. 


Making  Hog  Pasture 

I  have  a  iS-acre  field  which  has  been 
sown  to  rye  that  I  would  like  to  seed 
down  in  some  manner  to  carry  the  sows 
and  pigs  throughout  the  season.  The  soil 
is  of  good  quality  and  thoroughly  tiled. 

Ohio.  J.  E.  M.  , 

I  would  pasture  the  area  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  pigs 
on  the  field.  A  15-acre  area  ought  to 
carry  a  relatively  large  number  of  pigs. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  better  results  would  follow  where 
the  rye  was  permitted  to  head  out  and 
the  pigs  to  hog  down  this  crop,  as  against 
the  practice  of  plowing  under  the  rye  as 
a  green  manure  crop.  As  soon  as  the 
stems  become  wiry  and  as  soon  as  the 
pigs  refuse  to  eat  the  material  the  area 
should  be  seeded  with  a  mixture  of  rape. 
Soy  beans  and  Sweet  clover.  Of  course 
this  forage  crop  can  be  planted  after  the 
rye  has  been  hogged  off  the  ground  and 
plowed  and  prepared  as  for  seeding,  yet 
it  will  make  tlie  forage  rather  late  in  ma¬ 
turing.  The  proper  amounts  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1  %  bu.  Soy  beans.  4  lbs.  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  12  lbs.  white  blooming  Sweet 
clover.  The  rape  and  Sweet  clover  can  be 
mixed  together  amd  seeded  either  by 
means  of  a  seeder  attachment  on  an  or¬ 
dinary  grain  drill,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
wheelbarrow  seeder,  while  the  Soy  beans 
would  best  be  seeded  with  a  grain  drill. 
Th“  Soy  beans  should  not  be  seeded  until 
a oou L  the  15th  of  May,  or  even  up  to 
June  1.  for  they  are  a  hot  weather  crop 
and  will  not  grow  vigorously  if  seeded 
too  early  in  Spring.  It  wpuld  not  he  pos¬ 
sible  to  mix  the  Soy  beans,  rape  and 
Sweet  clover  previous  to  seeding,  for  the 
clover  and  rape  seed  would  trickle  down 
through  the  drill  and  make  it  impossible 
to  establish  a  uniform  stand.  Usually  it 
is  possible  to  pasture  this  are  about  six 
weeks  after  seeding,  and  yet  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  growing  conditions.  A  better 
rule  to  follow  would  he  to  turn  into  this 
.forage  crop  when  the  plants  are  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  height.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  pigs  should  he  pastured 
so  as  to  keep  the  growth  well  in  hand,  yet 
the  area  should  never  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  closely  cropped  pasture. 


Hoghouse  Floor 

Will  you  give  a  little  information  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  hollow  tile  for  floor 
in  a  hoghouse?  Where  a  wall  of  cement 
has  been  built  for  a  foundation  can  the 
blocks  be  fitted  in  and  put  right  on  the 
ground  after  it  has  \.>eu  leveled7  Does 
sand  have  to  be  put  in  the  cracks  oetween 
the  blocks  to  make  them  fit  tight?  How 
should  they  he  laid — the  length  or  the 
width  of  the  building?  The  building  we 
expected  to  use  them  in  will  measure 
about  111x7  ft.  inside  the  wall.  Do  not 
like  cement  on  account  of  dampness. 

Iowa.  n.  ,T.  s. 

The  most  economical  floor  for  a  hog¬ 
house  is  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  As¬ 
suming  that  your  building  is  located  in 


an  area  naturally  well  drained.  I  would 
remove  the  dirt  and  put  in  a  base  of  at 
least  eight  inches  of  cinders  and  sand. 
Gravel  would  be  the  next  choice  if  cin¬ 
ders  are  not  available.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  hollow  tile  is  the  fact 
that  the  pigs  are  likely  to  root  them  out 
unless  they  are  laid  in  cement.  If  you 
fill  the  blocks  with  sand,  as  you  have 
suggested,  you  would  lose  the  very  object 
that  lias  prompted  the  use  of  hollow  tile, 
viz:  ‘to  provide  an  air  space  that  will 
remove  all  dampness.  It  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  hollow  tile  are  laid 
the  long  way  of  the  building,  but  I  would 
surely  cement  the  joints  and  then  cover 
over  the  hollow  tile  with  a  generous  coat¬ 
ing  of  cement.  This  will  hold  them  in 
place  and  will  provide  a  permanent  floor. 
It  may  be  necessary  even  with  this  sort 
of  a  floor  to  provide  wooden  coverings  of 
the  cement  for  sleeping  quarters  for  very 
young  pigs ;  but  such  coverings  can  be 
temporarily  installed  and  removed  during 
the  Summer  season. 


Advantages  of  Self-Feeder 

Will  you  tell  me  the  main  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  self-feeder  for 
hogs,  especially  as  to  its  economy  with 
feed?  I  have  two  sows  that  will  farrow 
soon  that  I  contemplate  putting  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  self-feeder  when  the  pigs  are  a 
few  weeks  old ;  also  some  undersized 
shotes  about  four  mouths  old.  Wliat 
would  you  advise  putting  in  feeder  for 
them?  My  pasture  is  not  large  enough 
for  both  shotes  and  sows.  Which  would 
make  the  best  use  of  it?  It  consists  of 
rape,  Crimson  clover  and  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  The  feed  stores  here  sell  cracked 
corn  and  shipstuff.  What  is  the  difference 
in  those  two  and  hominy  and  white  mid¬ 
dlings  which  you  speak  of?  Should 
ground  oats  be  sifted  for  pigs?  H.  M.  s. 

Virginia. 

The  advantages  in  using  the  self-feeder 
for  market  pigs  are  that  you  are  sure  that 
the  pigs  are  supplied  with  all  of  the  grains 
that  their  appetites  suggest,  and  that 
they  will  select  the  materials  best  suited 
to  their  needs.  The  one  object  in  finish¬ 
ing  market  pigs  is  to  make  sure  that  they 
make  the  greatest  possible  gain  in  the 
shortest  length  of  time  at  the  least  cost ; 
but  experimental  data  justifies  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  pig  is  clearly  the  best  judge 
both  as  to  kind  and  quantity  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  materials  that  are  essential  for  rapid 
and  economical  gains. 

Concerning  the  two  sows  that  are  due 
to  farrow,  I  would  not  use  the  self- 
feeder  in  this  instance  until  the  pigs  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  at  which  time  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  in  one  of  the 
feeders  and  let  both  the  sows  and  the 
pigs  have  all  of  the  feed  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  The  sows  should  be 
takeu  out  when  the  pigs  are  seven  or  eight 
weeks  old,  and  denied  all  corn  until  their 
udders  are  completely  dried  up. 

For  the  undersized  shotes  four  mouths 
old  I  would  .sui*ely  use  the  self-feeder,  al¬ 
though  at  the  outset  I  would  make  sure 
that  these  youngsters  are  not  infected 
with  parasites,  and.  unless  they  made 
good  gains  on  the  self-feeder  I  would  not 
attempt  to  fatten  them  during  the  Winter 
months,  but  rather  sell  them  for  pork  as 
soon  as  they  reach  125  lbs.  There  is 
nothing  gained  in  maintaining  a  lot  of 
undersized  pigs  and  feeding  them  a  lot 
of  high-priced  feeds  during  the  Winter. 
One  may  be  justified  in  keeping  under¬ 
sized  pigs  during  the  Summer,  when  for¬ 
age  crops  are  available,  but  never  should 
they  have  a  place  in  one’s  yard  during 
cold  weather.  As  for  materials  to  use  in 
the  self-feeder,  I  would  use  cornmeal. 
hominy  meal  or  shelled  corn  in  one  hop¬ 
per,  ground  oats  in  another  hopper,  low- 
grade  middlings  or  shipstuff  in  still  an¬ 
other,  and  digester  tankage  in  a  similar 
hopper. 

As  to  .  the  difference  between  cracked 
corn  and  hominy  meal  or  cornmeal,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  repeatedly  in  these  columns,  I 
would  say  that  the  cracked  corn  contains 
a  little  higher  percentage  of  protein  since 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  meal  has 
been  lempved  and  there  is  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  outside  of  the  kernel  in 
ithe  ciacked  corn.  What  the  millers 
identity  as  “ship  stuff”  is  low-grade  mid¬ 
dlings,  usually  containing  the  sweepings 
about  the  mill  which  am  not  necessarily 
confined  to  by-products  from  wheat.  Mid¬ 
dlings,  as  the  term  should  be  recognized, 
contain  only  low-grade  flour,  I  should 
prefer  the  cracked  corn  to  either  cornmeal 
or  hominy  in  case  they  could  be  secured 
at  the  same  price,  and  it  makes  a  splendid 
carbohydrate  base  for  feeding  pigs.. 

As  to  sifting  ground  oats  for  pigs.  1 
would  do  this,  if  possible,  when  the  pigs 
are  small ;  that  is,  when  they  are  under 
10  weeks  old,  but  for  animals  weighing  as 
much  as  75  lbs.  thre  would  be  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  sifting  them.  I  am  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  utilizing  ground  oats  for  growing 
pigs,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  will  improve 
any  ration.  Barley  oftentimes  is  more 
economical  than  corn,  and  it  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  West  where  corn  is  not 
available.  It  is  my  belief  that,  as  time 
goes  on  you  will  find  the  Eastern  farmer 
growing  more  barley  in  combination  with 
his  oats,  especially  if  the  product  is  in¬ 
tended  for  feeding  purposes. 
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A  Milker  for  8  to  20  Cow  Herds 


Portable;  runs  by  electricity;  ready  to  use  when  unboxed . 

This  wonderful  milker  will  rid  you  of  the  tiresome  job  of  handmilking.  You  will  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  simply  turn  the  switch  and  watch  it  do  this  unpleasant  work  for  you.  The  milker  runs  by 
electricity,  requires  no  installation  of  pipe  lines  or  gas  engine,  and  is  extremely  simple  and  strong.  It  is 
the  latest  big  Sharpies  contribution  to  the  dairy  industry  by  the  world’s  greatest  inventor  of  dairy  machines. 
Wheel  it  along  behind  your  cows,  attach  the  teat-cups,  and  let  it  do  your  milking.  One  man 
can  milk  18  to  20  cows  per  hour,  saving  about  $32 5  per  year  in  labor  costs.  You  can  easily  do  all  your 
milking  alone,  and  be  independent  of  hired  help. 


No  Installation  of  Pipe  Lines 


This  milker  is  ready  to  start  when  unboxed.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  a  gas  engine  or  motor.  If 
yout  hired  man  leaves  in  the  morning,  by  evening  you  can  be  using  a 


SH  ARPLES  SSBl 


There  are  no  pipe  lines,  no  gauges,  no  pulsators, 
no  springs,  no  tanks,  no  gas  engine,  no  belts,  and 
only  about  one-quarter  as  many  parts  as  in  a  pipe 
line  milker.  In  spite  of  this  utter  simplicity,  the 
Sharpies  Moto  Milker  has  compressed  air  to  massage 
the  teats ,  and  has  the  identical  Sharpies  teat-cups 
that  are  right  now  being  satisfactorily  used  on 
over  one  million  cows. 


cups  because  their  owners  know  that  these  fast 
milking  cups  increase  milk  production ,  The  “com¬ 
pressed-air  squeeze’  ’  is  patented  and  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  use  a  single  ounce  of  pressure  to 
squeeze  the  teats. 

Any  farm  electric  lighting  system  will  run  the 
Sharpies  Moto-Milker  —  power  cost  about  2  cents 
per  day. 


Sharpies  Compressed  Air  Squeeze 

The  patented  Sharpies  “compressed  air-squeeze” 
has  been  proven  in  108  government  and  other 
tests  to  be  the  fastest  milker  known.  Cows  like  it 
and  give  down  their  milk  faster  to  it.  As  every 
farmer  knows. 

Fast  Milking  Increases  the  Milk  Flow 

The  importance  of  this  fast  milking  is  paramount. 
Many  of  the  finest  registered  herds  in  U.  S.  have 
been  milked  from  3  to  7  years  by  Sharpies  teat- 


Backed  by  40  Years  Experience 

The  milker  has  but  few  parts  and  they  are  strong.  The  motor 
drives  a  slow  speed  piston  back  and  forth.  This  makes  suction 
on  one  stroke  and  pressure  on  the  other  and  gives  the  inter¬ 
mittent  massaging  action  without  the  use  of  a  pulsator.  Very 
simple.  You  can  have  perfect  confidence  that  this  milker  is 
absolutely  satisfactory  in  every  way,  as  Sharpies  has  made  nothing 
but  top  quality  dairy  goods  for  40  years. 

Get  one  working  in  your  own  barn.  Don't  waste  more 
money  on  hand  milkers,  and  don’t  put  up  longer  with  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking.  Let  the  Sharpies  do  this  work  for 
you.  Write  for  free  catalog  today.  Address  Dept.  A 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 

NOTE:  The  Sharpies  Pipe- Line  Milker  is  recommended  for  large  dairies  where  three  or  more  units  are  needed,  also  for  dairies  halving 
no  electricity.  This  famous  milker  is  now  in  highly  satisfactory  use  on  over  one  million  cows  and  heeds  no  further  explanation  here. 
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All  Sorts 


Subscribers’  Exchange' 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  183. 

WANTED — Largo  boarding  house.  MUELLER, 
131  Patchen  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — One  of  best  equipped  dairy  farms 
Western  New  York;  220  acres;  level  and  tilla¬ 
ble;  very  fertile;  31  acres  of  wheat  yielded  42 
bu.  per  acre;  3  complete  sets  of  buildings:  large 
covered  yard,  etc.;  stocked  with  sheep  and  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins;  good  market  for  milk;  just  off 
State  road;  will  give  right  party  excellent  op¬ 
portunities;  state  experience,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
H.  L.  ORR,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  23  acres,  64  miles  from  New 
York;  20  tillable;  rest  woodland;  complete, 
$3,700.  ED.  HEDBOURNY,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Will  buy  small  place  within  30  miles 
of  New  York  with  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  will  rent  farm  of  150  acres,  stocked,  if 
owner  will  make  terms  that  otter  capable  man 
an  opportunity  to  make  living.  ADVERTISER 
0332.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT— 100-acre  farm,  right  bank 
on  Hudson;  good  land;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FERTILE  214-acre  Montg.  Co.,  Pa.,  farm;  large 
level  fields,  suitable  for  tractor;  11-room 
house,  pipeless  heater,  ’phone:  large  barn,  silos, 
hay  barn;  electric  lights  and  power:  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  never-failing  water;  plenty  fruit:  % 
mile  to  town  and  railroad;  good  roads;  near  high 
school:  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets; 
low  priced  at  $19,500.  PALMDALE  FARM, 
Palm,  Pa. 


TO  RENT,  at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  chicken 
farm  on  trolley  line  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  depot:  15  acres  woodland,  10  acres  tillable; 
700  fruit  trees;  7-room  house  with  electric  light; 
incubator  house;  brooder  house  with  hot  water 
system  for  2,500  chicks;  laying  house  for  2,000; 
barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  ADVERTISER 
6345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE— 152-acre  farm  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  situated  in  Adams  County  fruit  belt; 
35  acres  in  apple  and  peach,  7  and  9  years  old, 
in  fine  condition,  just  coming  into  bearing;  build¬ 
ings  in  good  condition;  running  water  in  house 
and  barn;  open  spring  in  every  field  on  the  farm: 
will  sell  stock  and  machinery  with  farm  and 
give  possession  at  once;  reason  for  selling  is  bad 
health;  this  farm  is  located  along  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  two  miles  from  Gettysburg.  Write 
for  full  particulars  ADVERTISER  6346,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  farm  of  about  50 
acres,  with  stock  and  tools;  under  high  culti¬ 
vation  and  near  large  market.  If  interested, 
write  P.  O.  BOX  23.  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Gentleman’s  farm.  100  acres,  half 
cultivable,  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  rich  soil, 
drained,  on  busy  State  road:  good  market;  two 
barns,  chicken  houses,  Incubators;  small  farm 
house;  will  rent,  with  stock,  tools,  etc.,  to  right 
party;  no  cash  required:  nearby  farm  cleared 
$3,000  last  year.  Address  BOX  365,  Roslvn, 
L.  I.,  Y.  N. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  small  investment;  10 
acres,  some  fruit,  3  acres  under  good  cultiva¬ 
tion;  4-room  house,  one  frame  started  for  up- 
to-date  bungalow  22x38  on  one  5-acre  lot;  can 
be  split  if  so  desired;  this  is  one  of  the  best 
poultry  raising  districts  in  South  Jersey;  $1,400 
for  both;  cash  or  terms,  ADVERTISER  6350, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  buy  small  farm  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  ,T..  suitable  for  raising  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries  and  veget. 'ililes,  near  good  school  and  mar¬ 
kets:  possession  in  March:  give  full  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  6347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— ‘  Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


WILL  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  a  poultry 
plant,  about  15  to  25  acres,  within  commuting 
distance  of  N.  Y. ;  dwelling  8  or  9  rooms;  de¬ 
scribe  fully,  terms,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— A  very  good  farm  in  Dutchess 
County.  N.  Y..  about  225  acres;  170  tillable; 
good  modern  buildings;  less  than  one  mile  from 
two  railroad  stations.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  good  farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. ;  about  120  acres  of  land,  with 
good,  modern  buildings:  less  than  one  mile  from 
two  railroad  stations.  ADVERTISER  6353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain:  a  fine  dairy  farm  of 
190  acres  in  Northern  Pennsylvania;  good 
buildings,  good  location;  will  sacrifice  for  $8,500; 
$2,500  cash;  balance  on  easy  terms;  complete 
equipment  will  also  be  sold  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 250  acres;  good  12-room  house, 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  icehouse,  chicken 
houses,  hoghouse;  water  in  house  and  barn:  ideal 
for  stock  or  dairy;  could  be  used  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  Summer  boarders:  on  dirt  road:  60 
miles  from  New  York;  price  $5,500;  terms. 
ADVERTISER  6368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  with  some  capi¬ 
tal  to  invest  in  stock;  have  about  300  acres, 
tools,  horses,  implements  and  everything  to  do 
with;  to  eliminate  the  anxiety  of  hired  help 
this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  reliable  man  to 
take  active  interest  in  a  permanent  occupation; 
50  miles  north  of  New  York:  references  as  to 
character,  etc.,  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  6369, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  orchard  in  Western  North 
Carolina;  60  acres  of  land;  500  assorted  apple 
trees  from  5  to  18  years  old,  only  Winter  varie¬ 
ties;  in  fine  condition;  20  acres  more  good 
fruit  land,  not  cleared;  well  watered:  small 
house  and  stable;  four  miles  from  station:  fine 
location  for  Summer  borne.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars,  address  JOHN  C.  ORR,  Emory,  Va. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm,  40-50  acres,  near 
good  market;  good  buildings;  some  >  wood: 
$1,500  down;  balance  terms.  ADVERTISER 
6366,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 325  acres;  rich  soil, 
mostly  all  under  cultivation:  good  buildings; 
1.000  peach  trees;  rent  $1,500,  including  two 
teams,  feed,  all  machinery;  price  $100  acre. 
MEYERS.  Hopewell,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE — 500-acre  farm;  fine  buildings,  con¬ 
crete  silo,  farming  tools,  teams,  etc.;  $12,000; 
write  for  particulars.  ALBERT  MATTISON, 
South  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm,  about  40  acres;  with 
all  or  part  of  equipment  preferred:  would  under 
agreeable  terms  specialize  in  rebuilding  run¬ 
down  soil;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One-man  farm;  2%  miles,  good 
roads,  to  station;  American  neighborhood; 
mostly  tillable  early  soil:  unfailing  water  sup¬ 
ply.  ADVERTISER  6355,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Several  carloads  of  horse  or  cow 
manure;  state  price.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS, 
Peek-skill,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— Orders 
hooked  at  market  price  for  new  crop.  Advise 
requirements.  RANSOM  FARM.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee  incubator:  also 
two  Blue  Hen  brooder  stoves:  all  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Middleport.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  Fordson  tractor  with  plow; 

would  like  to  turn  in  one  or  two  Ford  automo¬ 
biles.  or  would  like  to  sell  the  two  ears.  JAMES 
C.  GIIESRRO,  277  W.  Main  St..  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


TOWER  two-row  cultivator,  practicallv  new; 

guaranteed;  first  $50  check  takes  it.  JOHN  C. 
BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SIX-TON  locomobile  dump  truck,  good  running 
order,  $600;  body  and  hydraulic  lift  separately. 
$300;  nearly  new  parts  for  Bates  steel  mule  at 
one-half  of  list  price:  Emerson  three-bottom 
tractor  plow  for  $80.  W.  EDISON.  Morristown. 
N.  ,T. 


WANTED — 600-egg  Buckeye  incubator.  Write 
DYRING,  Coehecton,  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 100  bu.  oats  for  poultry:  sacks  fur¬ 
nished:  quote  lowest  price.  BLUE  RIDGE 
FARM,  Thurruont,  Md. 


OI.D  POPCORN — Sure  pop  (shelled).  20  or  more 
Ihs.,  parcel  post  at  16c  lb.  to  second  zone:  be¬ 
yond.  add  extra  postage.  W.  HALBERT.  Ox¬ 
ford.  N.  Y. 


POP  CORN — Pops  perfectly;  10c  per  pound;  10- 
pound  lots  delivered  east  of  Mississippi. 
SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM.  Greene.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — The  names  and  addresses  of  parties 
desiring  to  obtain  fresh  eggs,  dressed  poultry 
and  garden  truck  in  season:  will  begin  shipnin'g 
eggs  and  poultry  March  1.  WARD  C.  ROGERS, 
Towners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  from  3.000  to 
10. 000-egg  capacity:  give  full  particulars  and 
price.  W.  H.  DAYTON,  Jefferson.  R.  I).  No.  3. 
N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  incubator,  144-egg,  $15.  H.  N. 

FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


15.000  No.  3  TIN  CANS — 2  7/16-inch  openings, 
solder  hemmed  caps:  some  rusty;  some  not; 
$15  per  M.  n.  N.  FLEMING.  Erie.  Pa. 


WANTED — Riding  plow:  standard  make;  good 
condition.  M.  J.  TROWBRIDGE.  Bethel. 
Conn. 


WANTED — Carload  red  cedar  or  locust  posts.  8 
ft  long.  5-in.  tops:  state  price  and  quality. 
ADVERT  ISER  6335.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ilardie  barrel  spraying  outfit. 
No.  26.  N.  G.  HINE.  Route  3,  Seymour.  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  or  mor»  cars  of  good  horse  hay. 

No.  1  and  2  grade;  also  some  stock  hav:  give 
price  f.  o.  1).  HARVEY  MOORE.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


HONEY — Fine  quality  buckwheat  extracted 

honey  at  my  shipping  station,  60-lb.  can.  $12; 
10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  $2.85;  5-lb. 
pails,  2  or  more,  $1.25  each;  by  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  12-lb.  cans  in  second  zone,  $3.25:  third 
zone,  $3.40;  also  some  tine  clover  honey.  Send 
for  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400  three-gallon  capacity  Nelson  or¬ 
chard  heaters;  all  as  good  as  new:  also  one 
100-gallon  oil  tank;  no  reasonable  ofi'or  refused 
GEO.  W.  COCHRAN.  Glen  Riddle.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 15  h.p.  boiler,  1  Rippley  heater. 

each  $25;  two  350-egg  Buffalo  incubators.  $15 
each.  13.  A.  SPIES,  Preston,  Md. 


Home-made  Sugar  Syrup 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  shortage  of 
sugar  in  the  country  ;  at  least  I  have  a 
hard  time,  sometimes  getting  half  a 
pound,  and  I  presume  farmers  cannot  do 
as  well  as  I  do.  If  a  farmer  raised  sugar 
beets,  could  he  make  sugar  by  grinding 
the  beets  to  a  pulp,  squeezing  out  the 
juice  in  a  cider  press  and  boiling  it  down 
the  same  as  they  made  maple  sugar  be¬ 
fore  the  evaporators  came  into  use? 

New  York.  g.  h.  m. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  substance  you  could  make 
iu  the  way  you  mention.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  will 
send  you  a  pamphlet  telling  how  to  make 
a  syrup  from  sugar  beets.  This  is  done 
by  washing  the  beets,  and  then  slicing 
them  with  a  knife,  a  hatchet,  a  kraut 
cutter  or  some  similar  tool.  The  sliced 
beets  are  then  soaked  in  warm  water. 
This  washes  the  sugar  out  of  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  crush  the  beets  in  a 
press.  The  liquid  produced  from  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  beet  slices  with  hot  water  is 
evaporated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  cook¬ 
ing  over  a  hot  fire.  A  quantity  of  lime 
is  added,  and  the  scum  which  rises  to  the 
surface  is  taken  off.  If  you  cook  long 
enough  without  burning  this  liquid,  you 
will  have  a  thick,  dark-looking  syrup, 
which  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  also  an  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor  which  makes  it  quite  of¬ 
fensive  to  many  people.  We  have  tried 
this,  and  a  number  of  others  have  re¬ 
ported  their  operations.  For  a  time  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  advised  this 
method,  but  of  late  they  seem  to  have 
withdrawn  this  advice,  and  we  have  seen 
little  of  it  during  the  past  season.  We 
doubt  if  a  satisfactory  syrup  can  be  made 
in  this  way,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
difficult  to  make  sugar.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  plan  is  practical,  and  we  would 
not  advise  any  particular  investment  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  working  out 
the  plan. 

We  think  a  small  patch  of  sorghum, 
which  may  be  grown  like  corn,  could  be 
used  in  making  more  satisfactory  syrup, 
provided  you  can  find  a  press  for  taking 
out  the  juice  or  sap.  This  juice  can  be 
evaporated  and  boiled  down  to  a  thick 
s.vrup  which  would  be  quite  satisfactory 
as  a  sweet.  We  understand  that  many 
farmers  are  planning  to  grow  a  patch  of 
sorghum  or  cane  this  year.  It  would,  of 
Course,  be  desirable  if  every  farm  family 
could  have  a  few’  hives  of  bees,  as  honey 
is  a  very  good  substitute  for  sugar  for 
many  purposes. 


Pipeless  Furnace;  Oil  for  Heating 

I  noticed  several  advertisements  of 
pipeless  furnaces  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I 
would  like  to.  know  whether  these  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Reasoning  from 
the  ordinary  point  of  view  the  heat  would 
be  almost  unbearable  on  the  first  floor, 
and  in  houses  where  there  are  corridors, 
tlie  rooms  at  the  end  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  would  certainly  receive  very 
little  heat.  Again,  a  client  of  mine  who 
has  traveled  throughout  Minnesota  and 
neighboring  States,  informs  me  that  they 
were  considered  unsatisfactory  at  places 
where  she  stayed.  Can  you  tell  me  if  a 
fuel  oil  burner  could  be  installed  in  a  coal 
furnace  for  heating  a  house?  At  the 
present  time,  with  the  constant  changes  in 
the  temperature,  considerable  coal  is  wast¬ 
ed  keeping  the  furnace  going,  whereas 
with  a  fuel  oil  "burner  installed  in  the  coal 
pit  of  the  furnace  one  could  light  the  oil, 
and  he  would  have  heat  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  next  day  if  the  temperature  rose 
the  furnace  could  be  instantly  closed  off 
with  a  large  saving  of  fuel,  and  there 
would  be  no  ashes  to  gather.  j.  l.  g. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

M.v  own  observation  of  those  furnaces 
has  been  confined  to  the  one  used  now  for 
two  seasons  in  my  eight-room  two-story 
house,  and  to  several  used  by  my  neighbors 
in  ordinary  farmhouses.  My  own  furnace 
has  been  satisfactory,  heating  my  house 
through  the  coldest  Winter  I  have  ever 
known  f  101 7-18)  as  well,  I  think,  as  any 
hot  air  installation  would.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  heat  the  second  floor,  this  being 
used  only  for  sleeping  purposes  and  re¬ 
quiring  only  enough  heat  to  take  the  chill 
off.  This  is  the  third  furnace  that  I  have 
personally  installed,  the  others  being  of 
the  ordinary  type,  and  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  results.  Neighbors  who 
heat  larger  houses  and  more  rooms  speak 
well  of  these  heaters  and  seem  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  them.  Heat  is  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  these  furnaces  than  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  thought.  The  room  into  which 
the  hot  air  is  discharged  is  warmer  than 
any  other,  but  the  heated  air  seems  to  go 
to  other  rooms  without  difficulty,  and  the 
difference  in  temperature  is  not  what  one 


anight  expect.  As  warm  air  naturally 
rise*,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  heating 
rooms  upon  the  second  floor,  though,  if 
they  were  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  result  would  be. 

I  note  that  some  manufacturers  say  that 
oil  or  gas  may  be  used  in  these  heaters,  and 
I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be.  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  maker  of  any  furnace 
in  which  yon  are  interested  and  get  the 
advice  of  their  experts  in  the  matter. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Odd  Jobs  List 

The  list  of  purchases  to  be  made  in 
town  is  familar  to  all.  Less  common, 
hut  no  less  useful,  is  the  odd  job  list. 
"When  engaged  in  regular  field  work,  such 
as  plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  seed¬ 
ing,  etc.,  everyone  about  the  farm  knows 
what  to  do  without  consulting  a  mem¬ 
orandum  or  schedule  of  any  kind  ;  but  let 
a  storm  stop  field  work  and  all  hands  are 
idle  until  someone  thinks  up  something 
to  be  done.  If  odd  jobs  are  earnestly 
looked  for,  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  usually  it  is  decided  a  trip  to  town 
or  to  mill  is  necessary,  and  the  odd  jobs 
are  let  go.  By  odd  jobs  is  meant  short 
hits  of  work  about  house,  barn,  toolshed, 
fences,  etc.,  whether  it  be  repair  work, 
improvements  or  actual  construction.  It 
is  often  said  that  it  takes  more  time  to 
change  from  one  job  to  another  than  it 
does  to  do  these  necessay  little  jobs  of 
work,  and  most  men  would  rather  do 
straight  field  work.  However,  the  odd 
job  must  be  done,  and  a  list  jotted  down 
as  the  need  becomes  apparent  to  one,  or 
when  planning  next  day’s  work,  is  a  great 
help  in  getting  such  jobs  done,  as  they 
are  all  there  before  the  eye  when  planning 
th(>  work,  so  there  will  be  little  lost  time, 
no  important  job  overlooked  and  the  work 
generally  systematized. 

A  small  tablet  is  handy  in  keeping 
such  a  list,  or  pieces  of  blank  paper  will 
do,  and  as  each  item  is  performed  it 
should  be  crossed  off  and  the  sheet  dis¬ 
carded  when  all  its  items  are  attended  to. 
This  may  seem  troublesome  to  some,  hut 
really  it  is  not.  A  sample  list  might 
read :  ‘‘Set  a  new  post  in  Brown’s  line 
fence.  Set  out  some  early  cabbage  plants 
in  garden.  But  new  holts  in  corn  culti¬ 
vator,  and  take  off  teeth  to  he  sharpened. 
Clean  out  cistern  and  fix  pump.  Clean 
out  chicken  house  and  whitewash  walls 
and  perches.  Put  in  new  mower  knife 
sections  and  grind  sickles.  Clean,  mend 
and  oil  harness.”  It  is  surprising  how 
much  one  can  accomplish  when  working 
by  such  a  list,  and  what  a  help  it  is  in 
keeping  up  with  the  work.  A  definite 
plan  for  field  work  is  a  great  help  also, 
especially  as  to  the  next  job  following  one 
about  to  he  fiuished. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


Tanning  Small  Furs 

I  saw  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
tanning  furs.  The  solution  was  two  parts 
of  salt,  two  parts  of  alum  and  one  part 
of  saltpeter.  Could  you  tell  me  how 
much  of  each  to  use  in  tanning  a  musk¬ 
rat  or  skunk  hide?  Is  water  used?  Could 
you  please  give  full  directions. 

Fi.shkill,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  L. 

Use  just  the  amount  of  water  necessary 
in  order  to  wash,  work,  soak  and  other¬ 
wise  manipulate  the  skins  that  you  have. 
This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  their 
number  and  size,  and  a  few  other  factors. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  about  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  or  even  the  com¬ 
parative  quantities  of  the  tanning  ingre¬ 
dients  when  working  upon  a  small  scale. 
In  very  extensive  operations  these  fac¬ 
tors  might  make  a  slight  economical  dif¬ 
ference.  hut  with  a  few  skins  and  in  home 
work  there  is  no  appreciable  difference. 
The  skins  will  take  just  the  amount  of 
each  ingredient  that  they  need,  and  no 
more,  and  if  the  solution  is  too  strong, 
or  if  it  is  too  rich  in  any  ingredient,  the 
surplus  will  he  wasted.  If  too  weak,  a 
longer  time  will  be  required  in  which  to 
make  perfect  work.  One  will  know, 
instinctively,  by  the  appearance  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  when  the  tanning  process 
is  complete,  and  this  is  something  that 
cannot  be  put  upon  paper.  If  you  make 
the  solution  strong  enough  so  that  the 
hydrometer  registers  at  two  degreese,  you 
will  make  no  mistake.  Practically  this 
is  just  about  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg 
in  good  shape.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Federation  of  Agriculture 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  changed  its  by-laws  to  take 
direct  memberships.  Any  farmer  in  the 
State,  farmer’s  wife,  son,  daughter  and 
hired  man  may  become  a  member.  Each 
member  will  have  one  secret  vote  by  mail, 
and  the  vote  will  elect  officers  and  decide 
the  policies  of  the  organization.  It  is 
the  real  organized  co-operative  principle 
applied  to  farm  organization.  Everyone 
will  wish  to  belong  who  wants  to  see 
farmers  decide  their  own  problems  and 
choose  their  own  spokesmen.  For  state¬ 
ment  of  purposes  send  your  address 
Executive  Committee.  F.  of  A.,  335  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Look  at  the  Bottoms  First 


A  Genuine  John  Deere  Bottom 


of  the  widely-used  soft  center  steel 
type  Slant  of  share  and  shape  of 
moldboard  result  in  good  cutting, 
scouring,  pulverizing,  turning  and 
light  draft.  Uniformly  smooth  sur¬ 
face  takes  a  high  polish.  Life  of 


moldboard  and  share  tripled  by 
hard  tool  Steel  shins  welded 
where  wear  is  greatest. 


on 


Underside  View  of  John  Deere 
Bottoms 

showing  quick  detachable  share. 
Loosen  one  convenient  nut  to  re¬ 
move  the  share.  Tighten  the  same 
nut,  when  the  share  is  slipped  back 
in  place,  and  share  is  on  tight.  A 
lug  on  the  share  fits  snugly  into  a 
slot  in  the  frog.  Note  how  the 
strong  steel  frog  extends  forward 
giving  especially  strong  support  to 
the  share. 


Here’s  the  Booklet 
You  Should  Have 

It’s  full  of  good  information  for  tlio 
man  who  needs  a  tractor  plow. 
Send  for  your  copy.  A  post -card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 


WHEN  you  are  buying  a  knife  you  give  especial  attention  to 
the  quality  in  the  blade.  Use  the  same  good  judgment 
when  you  are  buying  a  tractor  plow.  The  bottoms  are  to  the  plow 
what  the  blade  is  to  the  knife.  Bottom  quality  determines  the  value 
of  your  plow  investment.  Look  at  the  bottoms  first.  Be  sure  the 
material,  the  workmanship  and  the  shape  adapt  the  bottoms  for 
handling  your  soil  to  best  advantage.  And  consider  the  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer  of  these  bottoms. 


JOHN  miai 

TRACTOR  PLOWS 


are  equipped  with  genuine  John  Deere  bottoms.  These  bottoms  are  the  prod* 
uct  of  83  years  of  experience  in  studying  soil  conditions  and  building  plows  to 
meet  them.  They  are  the  leading  reason  why  John  Deere  plows  have  the 
reputation  for  giving  the  user  the  greatest  final  returns  on  his  investment. 
Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms  scour,  make  thorough  seed  beds  and  are  long- 
lived.  There  are  shapes  and  styles  to  suit  every  soil  condition. 

Investigate  carefully  the  genuine  John  Deere  bottoms  on  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows.  Note  the  shape  that  assures  good  scouring,  good  pulverizing  and  light 
draft;  the  special  reinforcement  at  points  where  wear  is  greatest;  the  close- 
fitting  parts;  and  how  the  extra  strong  frog  gives  perfect  support  to  the  mold- 
board,  share  and  landside. 

Note  the  simple,  durable,  convenient  device  that  makes  the  shares  quick- 
detachable  and  keeps  them  close-fitting.  You  can  remove  a  share  by  loosen¬ 
ing  one  nut.  Tighten  the  same  nut  and  the  share  is  on  tight.  It  stays  tight. 


In  every  other  feature,  too,  you  will  find 
genuine  quality  in  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows. 
The  beams  are  extra  strong — there  is  no  time 
limit  on  the  guarantee  that  they  will  not 
bend  or  break.  J 

The  heavy  beam  braces  are  long-lapped  and 

are  securely  joined  to  the  beams  with  heavy 
bolts  and  lock  washers — the  bottoms  keep 
their  alignment. 

The  simple,  strong  and  positive  power  lift, 

raises  the  bottoms  high  and  level,  and  the 
lifting  mechanism,  moving  only  when  the 
plow  is  being  raised  or  lowered,  has  practi¬ 
cally  no  wear. 


There  is  great  clearance  in  throat  of  beam — 

no  clogging  in  trashy  soil. 

The  hitch  is  widely  adjustable  up  and  down 

and  to  the  side — John  Deere  Tractor  Plows 
can  be  used  with  any  standard  tractor. 

Tell  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  in  the  size  to  suit 
your  requirements — two-bottom,  three-bot¬ 
tom  or  four-bottom.  Remember  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  genuine  John  Deere  bottoms  on 
these  plows.  They  assure  good  seed  bed 
making.  And  that’s  what  you’re  after  when 
you  operate  your  tractor  plowing  outfit. 


C„_  J  TL*  r»  Write  today  for  a  booklet  describing  John  Deere  Trac- 

0611(1  lOr  1  1119  DUUK  tor  plows.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
man  who  needs  a  plow.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  FS-t40. 
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Why  the  Papec 
‘‘Throws  and  Blows” 
A  Steady  Stream 


IT  is  a  result — the  causes  of  which  are : 

first,  the  knives  are  correctly  adjusted 
to  the  shear  plate;  second,  each  of  the  six  fans 
cleans  clean  at  every  revolution;  third,  the 
wheel  throws  the  silage  far  up  the  pipe  before 
the  power  of  the  air  blast  is  used;  fourth,  the 
elevating  pipe  is  the  right  size  so  that  the  air 
blast  does  not  escape  without  lifting  the  silage. 

The  steady  stream  of  silage  shooting  up  the 
elevating  pipe,  as  shown  in  the  enlarged 
section  in  the  illustration  at  the  right,  is 
the  evidence  of  correct  relation  between 
the  capacities  of  the  cutting  wheel,  the 
fans,  the  drum  and  the  elevating  pipe — 
the  perfect  working  of  the  machine  below. 

The  fact  that  the  Papec  (Cthrows  and  blows ” 
the  silage  in  a  steady  stream  is  one  reason  why 
the  Papec  factory  is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  feed  and  ensilage 
cutters.  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made  in  four  sizes. 
A  gas  or  kerosene  engine  developing  as  little  as  3 
h.  p.  operates  the  smallest  size  successfully — fills  the 
highest  silo. 

Our  1920  catalog  explains  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
“own  your  own’’ Papec.  Write  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

30  Distributing  Houses  In  the  U.  S.  Carrying 
Complete  Stocks  of  Cutlers  and  Repair  Parts 


a 
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- - -Spreader—  -- 

Only  2  Horses— Light  Draft 

Choose  the  spreader  that  pulls  easily— that 
carries  the  load  properly  balanced  between 
front  and  rear  wheels.  Spreads  evenly— quickly 
any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Indestructible  enclosed  cylinder  with  double 
self-sharpening  teelh  shreds  into  wide  strips 
without  dogging  or  bunching. 

Kemp-Climax  light-draft  spreader  meets  every 
requirement — selis  on  its  merits. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  the  inventor 
of  the  Spreader. 

Dealers: — Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.  IIA'M0?! 


APFMTQ  WANfTFH  Active. reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
AvjE.Ii  Id  W  All  1  LU  subscriptions  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  In  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


PROTECT  YOUR 

DAIRY  PROFITS 


No  farmer  can  afford  to 

be  without  »  good  cream 
separator. 

Buy  the  Viking  and  not 
only  save  in  the  first 
hut  save  time  and 
in  operation. 

Do  your  skimming  fastor 
and  better. 

Guaranteed  for 
5  Years 


The  Viking  la  made  with 
the  Straight  Disc  skim¬ 
ming  device,  which  haa 
proven  to  be  the  best. 
It  is  easier  to  wash — 
insures  longer  life. 

It’s  a  proved  profit 
maker  for  the  farmer. 

Write  for  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  further  particu¬ 
lars. 

Dept.  X 


SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  CO. 

E61  Broadway,  New  York 


» 


At  a  Cost  of"!%c  Pet  CcrtS  ! 

Scud  Today  for  Big:  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  The  One  Man 
Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct  from 


OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 


Factory  to  user.  Greatest  labor  saver  and 
money-maker  everinvented.  Saws  any  size 
log  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minute.  Does  tho 

hQi 

j'mlll 

1 

work  of  ten  men.  Aseasily  moved  from  log 

to  log  or  cut  to  cut  as  any  wheelbarrow. 
/  4-Cycle  Frost  Proof  Engine — pulls 

j  over  3  H-P.  Hopper  cooled.  Oscil- 

■»  r  Jating  Magneto;  no  batteries  ever 

1 

✓4  needed.  Easy  to  start  In  any 

gulatesspeed.JJses  fuel  only 
ide  ' 


as  nee  ded.  Cheap  to  oper 
ate.  Saw  blade  easily  re¬ 
moved.  When  not  sawing, 
engine  runs  pumps,  feed  mills 
nd  t  '* 


Cuts  down  trees 
level  with  tha 
ground. 


and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments— 

30  Oavtt  Trial  Shipped  direct  from 

Ud/“  *  rial  factory  No  waiting — 
no  delay.  Let  tho  OTTAW  A  naw  your  Ioffe  and  pay 
for  Itself  os  you  uso  ft.  10  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

Seo  the  OTTAWA  at  work  on  your  farm  once 
and  you  will  never  ffivo  It  up.  Thousands  in  use,  every 
owner  a  booster.  Out* saws  any  other  on  tbo  market. 
Does  nuwinff  no  other  saw  will.  Bond  today. 

t  our  offer,  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  .1865  Wood  Street,  Ottawa.  Kut. 


The  Milch  Goat 

Part  III. 


When  on  pasture,  and  especially  early 
in  the  Spring  when  the  grass  and  leaves 
are  tender,  a  goat  will  not  drink  much 
water ;  but  stall-fed  animals  should  be 
watered  at  least  twice  a  day.  Be  sure 
the  water  and  pail  are  clean.  In  Winter 
if  the  water  is  heated  to  about  90  degrees 
they  will  drink  considerably  more  than  if 
the  chill  is  only  taken  off. 

When  the  herd  is  first  turned  upon  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  Spring  do  it  gradually,  as  the 
sudden  change  from  hay  to  grass  is  likely 
to  cause  ^  diarrhoea,  which  sometimes 
proves  difficult  to  cure.  A  tablespoon  of 
castor  oil  will  give  as  good  results  as  any¬ 
thing.  But  do  not  use  oil  as  a  purge; 
i.  e.,  castoroil,  as  it  is  a  poison  when 
given  in  quantity  to  horse,  cow,  sheep  or 
goat.  For  physic  for  your  goat,  give  from 
four  to  six  ounces  of  epsom  or  glauber 
salts,  with  a  little  ginger. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  pasture  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  the  plants  that 


breeders  keep  their  goats  in  one  large  pen, 
well  bedded  and  with  racks  for  hay.  This 
is  practically  only  where  they  are  all  horn¬ 
less  and  then  some  will  be  kept  away 
from  the  feed  racks  by  the  natural  bullies. 

If  kept  in  box  stalls  4  ft.  by  4*4  ft.  is  a 
good  size.  These  should  be  provided  for 
does  with  kids  and  for  the  weaned  kids. 
For  the  general  herd  tie  stalls  are  easier 
to  work  around  and  take  up  much  less 
room.  It  is  best  to  build  this  kind  of 
stall  a  few  inches  off  the  floor.  They 
are  two  feet  wide  by  30  Inches  deep,  (for 
a  large  goat,  3G  inches  deep  would  add  to 
goat's  comfort)  with  partitions  between 
the  stalls  3%  feet  high  at  the  front.  If 
made  any  lower  than  this  a  nervous  goat 
might  jump  over  aud  he  unable  to  get 
back.  The  quicker  way  to  finish  such  a 
stall  is  to  build  in  against  a  wall  and  fas¬ 
ten  a  rack  in  front  of  the  goat  for  the 
hay ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  so  doing 
for  she  will  soon  waste  enough  hay  to  pay 


Nubian  Docs,  Fifteen-sixteenths  Pure.  Owned  by  Goat  World,  California 


are  poisonous  to  goats.  As  a  rule,  unless 
pasture  is  very  scant,  they  will  avoid 
harmful  plants,  which  in  the  East  consist 
of  mountain  laurel,  privet  and  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  No  doubt  there  are  others,  but 
these  are  all  that  I  am  familiar  with.  I 
know  of  no  weed  that  is  harmful  to  them, 
although  it  has  been  found  that  they  eat 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  native  American 
weeds,  against  the  sheep’s  54  per  cent. 

The  natural  time  for  goats  to  breed  is 
from  September  to  February,  and  the 
goat  which  kids  early  in  the  Spring 
when  the  pasture  first  starts  will  produce 
more  milk  and  keep  up  her  flow  longer 
than  one  which  freshens  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter.  Very  few  goats  can  be  bred  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  and  therefore  a 
goat  which  freshens  m  the  Autumn  or 
early  Winter  will  command  a  much  higher 
price  than  same  would  if  fresh  in  the 
Spring.  Some  kids  will  breed  when  from 
three  to  four  months  old,  so  the  buck  kids 
should  be  kept  separately  after  the  third 
month. 

There  are  two  methods  of  raising  the 
kids.  The  professional  Breeder  nearly  al¬ 
ways  leaves  the  kids  with  the  dam  and 
after  a  few  days,  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  all  the  milk.  This  is  nature’s  way 
and  certainly  the  kids  should  have  more 
vitality  and  a  better  start  in  life  for  as 
a  rule  the  dam  will  not  wean  them  for 
six  or  eight  months.  This  is  the  reason 
that  kids  grown  by  a  breeder  are  worth 
more  than  those  that  are  weaned  at  six 
weeks  or  two  months  ns  Is  often  the  case 
when  a  few  does  are  kept  for  the  milk. 

In  raising  kids  by  hand,  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  dam  at  birth.  Then 
the  mother  will  not  miss  them.  They 
can  be  raised  upon  a  Bottle  or  by  pan 
feeding.  Until  this  year  I  had  always 
used  a  bottle  for  the  kids  of  the  two  does 
that  we  keep  for  milk ;  hut  this  year 
one  of  the  kids  did  not  take  to  a  nipple 
for  some  reason,  and  so  we  started  pan 
feeding.  We  find  it  a  much  better  way. 
When  feeding  kids  milk,  always  give  it 
Warm. 

The  kids  which  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  with  their  dams  should  be  left  in  the 
stalls  in  the  daytime  while  the  herd  is  on 
pasture  until  they  are  strong  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  others  without  becoming 
tired.  The  Angora  men  of  the  west  place 
a  two-foot  hurdle  at  tho  barn  door  and 
when  the  kids  can  jump  over  they  are 
considered  old  enough  to  run  with  the 
grown  goats. 

The  only  practical  fence  is  four  foot 
woven  wire.  Very  few  goats  will  jump 
over  this,  hut  if  they  do  a  strand  of  wire 
placed  six  or  eight  inches  above  will  dis¬ 
courage  them.  Where  only  a  few  goats 
are  kept  staking  out  is  the  cheaper;  hut 
in  doing  this  have  a  swivel  at  the  collar 
and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  chain  and 
do  not  tie  them  in  the  bushes.  A  goat 
would  rather  eat  nearly  any  kind  of  hush 
than  grass;  but  tie  them  so  that  they  can 
only  reach  the  outer  edge  of  the  bushes 
or  they  will  become  tangled  and  wind 
themselves  up  until  they  choke.  When 
in  an  inclosure  provide  a  shelter  in  case  of 
showers,  and  when  on  chain  take  them 
indoors  if  a  storm  comes  up  as  they  are 
Very  sensitive  to  rain. 

The  goat  can  be  housed  in  any  building 
that  is  dry  and  free  from  drafts.  Some 


for  the  extra  time  it  would  have  taken 
to  build  the  stall  with  the  front  inclosed 
and  an  opening  about  eight  inches  square 
at  top  with  slit  four  inches  wide  from 
bottom  of  square  to  within  10  or  12  inches 
of  the  floor.  Where  two  rows  of  stalls 
are  built  facing  each  other  the  attendant 
can  care  for  both  rows  at  the  same  time. 

A  milking  stand  is  of  importance,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  have  young  goats  milking 
for  the  first  time.  If  one  like  the  picture 
on  page  65  last  week  is  used,  place  in 
against  the  wall  so  that  the  goat  cannot 
crowd  away.  If  the  goat  is  fed  her  grain 
when  milked,  she  will  soon  become  gen¬ 
tle  and  when  let  out  of  her  stall  will  go 
directly  to  the  stand.  In  fact  when  sev¬ 
eral  are  milked,  if  one  is  taken  out  of  her 
regular  turn,  the  one  whose  turn  it  really 
is,  will  tell  the  world  in  no  uncertain 
tones  that  she  has  been  denied  her  right. 

Regularity  iu  milking  and  feeding  is 
just  as  important  as  it  is  with  cows. 
The  averago  goat  need  not  be  milked 
more  than  twice  a  day ;  but  a  heavy 
milker,  of  five  or  more  quarts,  should  he 
milked  three  times  as  long  as  the  full 
flow  keeps  up.  Irregular  milking  and 
failure  to  completely  empty  the  udder, 
will  decrease  the  flow  and  shorten  the 
lactation  period. 

When  you  who  are  starting  to  raise 
goats  have  some  surplus  stock  to  sell,  see 
the  animal  with  the  eyes  of  the  buyer. 
And  as  most  goats  are  sold  by  mail'  he 
honest.  Even  if  your  conscience  would 
permit  you  to  be  over-enthusiastic,  re 
member  that  you  will  not  alone  hurt 
youself  by  inakiug  a  dissatisfied  custo- 
torner,  hut  the  whole  industry,  m.  g.  s. 


A  Jealous  Airedale  Dog 

Some  -weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  us 
about  the  newspaper  report  that  a  child 
living  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  been  killed 
by  an  Airedale  dog.  We  promised  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  as  best  we  could. 
Letters  sent  to  the  address  of  the  parents 
of  the  child  were  returned  unopened,  and 
for  some  time  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
anything  more  than  newspaper  clippings. 
We  are  now  informed,  however,  on  what 
seems  good  authority,  that  tho  newspaper 
accounts  of  this  affair  are  substantially 
correct.  The  child  was  killed  by  an  Aire¬ 
dale.  which  had  always  been  good-na¬ 
tured  and  reliable.  There  seems  to  ne 
no  possible  excuse  for  the  dog’s  attack, 
except  that  it  was  extremely  jealous.  The 
story  is  that  the  dog  was  asleep  under 
the  table.  The  dog’s  mistress,  who  was 
apparently  visiting  in  the  home,  kissed 
the  little  girl  good-by.  Overcome  by  jeal¬ 
ousy,  the  dog  apparently  sprang  at  the 
child,  caught  her  by  the  throat  and  killed 
her  before  anything  could  be  done.  That 
seems  to  he  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
It  would  not,  of  course,  follow  that  all 
Airedales  would  act  in  that  way.  Just  as 
is  the  case  with  human  beings,  there  are 
black  sheep  to  be  found  in  all  breeds  and 
families.  The  Airedale  is  by  nature  an 
intensely  loyal  and  devoted  animal.  With 
out  question  some  specimens  of  the  breed 
are  exceedingly  jealous,  and  do  not  like 
to  have  tlieir  master  or  owner  lavish 
affection  upon  others.  That  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  all  breeds  of  dogs,  but 
we  have  never  before  heard  of  any  case 
like  this  sad  affair. 
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Your  COW  TONIC  Sure  Took  TK  ose 

Cows  off  my  Boarder  List,  Gandy! 

“W  rHEN  my  druggist  told  me  about  AVALON  FARMS  COW  TONIC  and  how  I  could  get  enough 
V  V  of  it  for  all  my  cows  for  60  days  on  trial,  I  thought,  ‘Oh,  here’s  another  one  of  those  preparations 
that’s  going  to  make  dairy  farmers  a  million  a  minute!’ 


neighbors  had  made  money  by  just  taking  Gandy  at  his  word  and  making 


.  .  _ Gandy 

claimed  it  would  do.  So,  where  was  I  taking  a  chance?  Gandy  was  the 
r  ,  -■*“  "N  .  \  '  1  only  fellow  who  was 

V  ~  X  Ji  risking  anything. 


“You  Just  Ought  to  Have 
Seen  the  Way  My  Milk 


"it  sure  put  my  cows  back  in  shape  in  quick 
time.  Long  before  the  60  days  were  over  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  dig  difference.  They  liked  this  COW 
TONIC  right  from  the  start.  And  it  made  them 
like  their  feed  better  and  what  they  ate  seemed 
to  do  them  mor z  good.  But  I  followed  Gandy’s 
directions  close  and  careful,  and  kept  on  using 
COW  TONIC — even  though  the  cows  (especially 
the  weakest  ones)  always  wanted  more  of  it. 


The  dose  is  so  small  that  it’s  mighty  cheap  med¬ 
icine. 

“Now,  look  at  those  cows  that  were  just  ‘board¬ 
ers’  a  while  ago!  They  are  my  best  milk-givers 
today.  Why,  the  few  cents  per  cow  that  I  in¬ 
vested  in  COW  TONIC  has  brought  me  milk- 
check  dividends  twice  as  big  as  anything  Gandy 
promises.” 


That"*  what  dairy  farmers  say  after  they  have 
given  AVALON  FARMS  COW  TONIC  a  fair 
trial.  They  see  its  effects,  too  —  before  they 
pay  a  penny  for  it! 

That’s  my  way  of  doing  business — and  it’s  a 
way  that  farmers  know  is  fair  and  square  and 
honest.  For — I  don’t  ask  you  to  risk  a  red  cent 
— since  you  know  that 


I  Will  Gladly  Send  You  ALL  the 


AVALON  FARMS 


(Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 


COW 


y 

lN  W.  O.  Gandy 
President 
Avalon  Farms  Co« 


TONIC 


That  All  Your  Cows  Will  Need  for  60  Days- 


AVALON  FARMS  COW  TONIC  is  a  re¬ 
markable  appetizer,  tonic  and  builder — a 
conditioner  that  gets  the  cow  back  into 
milk  yielding  quicker.  It  is  a  combination 
of  efficacious  mineral  elements,  salts,  veg¬ 
etable  tonics  and  other  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients.  An  exceptionally  well-balanced 
food-medicine  especially  beneficial  to  the 
digestive  organs  of  cows  and  all  cud-chew¬ 
ing  animals. 

Its  use  is  earnestly  recommended  for  all 
cows  afflicted  with  Indigestion,  Chronic 
Bloat  (Hoven),  Over  Eating,  Impaction 
and  Chronic  Bowel  Trouble.  Its  use  is  al¬ 


most  invariably  helpful  in  cases  of  Hide- 
Bound  Calves  and  Calves  subject  to  De¬ 
praved  Appetites — Cows  weakened  by 
Scours  or  by  offensive  discharge  due  to 
retained  after-birth  caused  by  abortion 
diseases. 

You  give  only  one  dose  morning  and  night 
of  COW  TONIC,  well  mixed  in  dry  feed 
and  mash,  to  your  cows. 

COW  TONIC  is  economical.  It  does  the 
work.  Supplies  the  elements  necessary 
for  rebuilding  wasted  tissues.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  cow’s 


FREE 


■  ■  ,  \  r  • 
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nun 

■mwimniiiir'Il 

regular  rations 
— an  addition 
that  helps  to 
restore  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  animal  to  normal  functioning. 
It*  flavor  attracts  and  its  odor  pleases — 
the  cows  take  to  it  instantly,  even  though 
they  are  “off  their  feed.”  Nothing  equal 
to  COW  TONIC  has  ever  been  placed  on 
the  market.  Even  without  advertising, 
hundreds  of  our  dealers  report  it  celling 
readily.  But — to  introduce  COW  TONIC 
quickly  to  thousands  more  dairy-cow 
owners,  I  am  now  offering  it  On  this  60 
Days’  Free  Trial  Offer. 


MEonfahmI 


•M'lMNI  t.  *.  HUM  MMI 


I  Don’t  Want  Your  Money!  Don’t  Send  a  Single  Cent  With  the  Coupon! 
If  COW  TONIC  Doesn’t  Pay  You,  Don’t  Ever  Pay  Me  a  Penny! 


Remember,  I  must  make  good  on  this  offer. 
Otherwise,  this  ad  could  never  appear  in  this 
publication.  Why  not  accept  this  fair,  square 
proposition  at  once *  Don’t  I  run  all  the  risk? 

The  day  that  the  coupon  below,  properly  filled 
In.  reaches  my  Chicago  headquarters,  I  will  ship 


you  one  (1)  SI .00  package  of  AVALON  FARMS 
COW  TONIC  for  each  cow  you  own.  Be  sure  to 
state  number  of  cows  you  own  when  sending  in  the 
coupon. 

If,  at  the  end  of  60  days,  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  COW  TONIC  has  done  all  that  I  claim. 


simply  return  the  labels  off  the  empty  packages 
to  me  and  I  will  cancel  all  charges— you  will 
owe  me  nothing. 

Now ,  while  you  have  a  spare  moment,  before  you 
turn  this  page  ful  out  the  coupon— and  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  TO  ME  TODA  17 


COW  TONIC 

AN  .APPETIZER  l 

IONIC  AND  BUILDER 

of  miner,  1  element,.  ve»««l>!«  “’"’T* 
rL  •  „  u*kl*  ingredients  m  soch  combination  ^ 
Id  lo  digestive  orfcen*  03 

‘J  SHOULD  BC  USED  IN  ALL  CASES  Of 

OvpdEST10N-  CMRON.C  BLOAT  (HOV£N_ 
EATING-  IMPACTION.  HIDE  bound 
"■CVES  (husk),  depraved  appetite 
.  CHRONIC  BOWEL  TROUBLE. 

recommended  tor  nntmd, 

dmdtnrft.  d«  to  ret.n»J 
’  ‘oortton  due. we.  _ , 

Tile-  price  St.oo  * 

AVALON  FARMS  CO- 

CHICAGO 


W.  0.  Gandy,  President,  Avalon  Farms  Company,  438  West  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

—  - - DON’T  SEND  A  PENNY  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


W.  0.  Gandy,  President,  AVALON  FARMS  CO.,  438  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
NOTE— Be  sure  to  give  number  of  cows  you  own 

I  have . cows.  Ship  me  immediately  enough  Avalon  Farms  COW  TONIC 

(State  Number) 

to  treat  all  my  cows  for  60  days.  I  am  to  pay  nothing  now  except  transportation 
charges.  I  agree  to  report  results  to  you  at  end  of  60  days  and  pay  for  the 
COW  TONIC  at  that  time  if  it  has  done  all  that  you  claim.  If  it  does  not,  I  will 
return  the  labels  to  you  and  you  agree  to  cancel  the  charge. 


Name , 

P.O..., 


(Please  Print  Name) 


R.  R.  No . State. 


Shipping  Point . 

Name  and  Address  of  my  Druggist . 


•AM* 
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Statements  from  Food  Authorities 

Nearly  every  week  we  have  letters  from 
people  who  ask  where  they  can  sell  horse 
meat.  Somehow  the  belief  has  got  abroad 
that  large  quantities  of  horse  meat  are 
consumed  by  city  people.  Quite  frequent¬ 
ly  farmers  write  that  they  have  just 
killed  an  old  horse.  They  want  to  know  if 
they  can  wrap  the  carcass  in  burlap  and 
send  it  to  New  York  or  elsewhere  to  be 
used  as  human  food.  There  has  been  so 
much  of  this  that  we  have  made  a  full 
investigation  of  the  markets.  Reports 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.,  show  that  no  horse  meat  is  sold 
in  these  cities.  The  health  commission¬ 
ers  of  other  cities  write  us  as  follows  : 

At  the  present  time  no  horse  meat  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  al¬ 
though  the  slaughtering  of  horses  and  the 
sale  of  horse  meat  is  permissible  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  according  to  the 
act  of  Assembly.  wilmer  krusen. 
Philadelphia. 

We  maintain  an  inspection  of  the  two 
establishments  that  are  now  slaughtering 
horses  here  as  to  their  sanitary  conditions. 
All  persons  dealing  in  horse  meat  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  it  as  such  and  to  display 
signs  to  that  effect  in  stores  or  on  wagons 
in  which  it  is  transported.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  foreigners  consume  this  meat 
knowingly ;  no  doubt  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  eat  it  unknowingly.  I  believe  the 
use  of  horse  meat  is  likely  to  increase, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.  as 
such  meat  is  undoubtedly  wholesome,  as 
much  as  beef  or  mutton,  provided  proper 
animals  are  slaughtered.  G.  A.  JORDAN. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  city  is  consuming  approximately 
10,000  lbs.  of  horse  meat  a  mouth,  chiefly 
used  by  Austrian-Hungarian  people.  The 
consumption  seems  to  be  falling  off  lately, 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  declining  price  of 
beef  and  pork.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  an  appreciable  increase  unless  the 
prices  of  other  meats  go  up. 

This  department  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  urge  its  sale,  and  strict  precautions 
are  taken  in  regard  to  the  class  of  ani¬ 
mals  slaughtered  for  this  purpose.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  all  subjected  to  an  ante-mortem 
inspection  and  the  mullein  ( ophthalmic  1 
test  is  applied,  and  then  all  animals  are 
posted  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  and  if  the 
meat  is  found  to  be  from  sound  and 
healthy  animals  it  is  stamped  with  a 
Health  Department  stamp,  showing  that 
this  meat  has  been  inspected  and  passed 
for  food  purposes.  Horse  meat  has  been 
used  in  the  past  two  years  feeding  the  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  zoo,  with  very  good  success. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  h.  h.  bryant. 

During  the  war  this  meat  was  used  to 
some  extent,  and  while  we  had  no  ordi¬ 
nance  covering  the  sale  of  it,  this  depart¬ 
ment  requested  that  dealers  should  make 
applications  before  the  animals  were 
killed,  and  that  the  meat  should  be  held  in 
storage  at  least  three  days,  so  that  in¬ 
spectors  could  determine  its  fitness  for 
human  consumption.  c.  c.  chilson. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Horse  meat  is  not  on  sale  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  Our  slaughter  houses  are  under 
supervision  daily,  and  no  horses  are  being 
slaughtered  therein.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  attempt  was  made  to  market  the  meat 
of  one  or  two  horses  as  beef,  and  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  offender  ensued.  We  are 
not  averse  to  the  sale  of  horse  meat  if 
slaughtering  and  haudliug  is  done  Tinder 
our  supervision  and  the  meat  is  sold  as 
such,  but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  there  is  no  demand  for  horse  meat 
in  this  city.  S.  w.  BATESON. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  New  York  City  an  experiment  was 
tried  in  selling  this  meat,  but  the  plan 
was  finally  abandoned.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  given  below : 

One  slaughter  house  for  horses  was 
opened  in  the  city ;  it  was  located  in 
Brooklyn.  Its  weekly  business  amounted 
to  approximately  2,100  lbs.  of  meat.  Of 
this  amount,  2,100  lbs.  were  sold  to  the 
zoological  parks  in  Bronx  and  Brooklyn. 
One  wholesale  and  retail  establishment, 
engaged  in  preparing,  preserving  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  sausages  made  of  horse  flesh, 
handled,  approximately,  2.500  lbs.  of  meat 
weekly.  Two  entirely  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  one  located  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
other  in  lower  Manhattan,  completed  the 
trade.  The  prevailing  prices  for  horse 
meat  have  been  approximately  two-thirds 
of  that  of  beef,  perhaps  owing  to  the  -  1  all 
amount  sold.  Consumers  were  e  r  rely 
from  that  portion  of  our  foreign  ■  infla¬ 
tion  which  was  accustomed  to  us-:  horse 
flesh  in  its  native  count’ v. 

As  an  illustration  of  l  :  limite  d  number 
of  horses  available,  and  t  te  r  condition,  it 
is  mentioned  that  between  October  S  and 
December  28.  1918,  244  lior-as  aud  four 
mules  were  presented  for  slaughter,  and 
188  of  these  were  passed  foe  food  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  the  rejections  23  were  for  glan¬ 
ders,  two  for  pneumonia  and  one  for  sar¬ 
coma. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Health  was 
taken  as  the  experiment  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  comparatively  small  de¬ 
mand  in  New  York  City  for  horse  flesh, 
and  that  the- number  of  animals  available 


for  slaughter  is  very  limited.  In  fact,  all 
those  offered  have  been  horses  damaged  in 
some  way,  by  injury  or  old  age,  and 
which  are  no  longer  of  use  for  draught 
purposes.  Great  care  is  required  in  ex¬ 
amining  them,  both  before  and  after 
slaughter,  in  order  to  determine  wrhether 
use  of  their  flesh  for  food  is  safe.  For 
purposes  of  these  examinations  the  de¬ 
partment  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  spe¬ 
cial  staff,  the  expense  of  which  it  does  not 
deem  justifiable,  in  the  circumstances. 


Hay  on  a  Concrete  Floor 

One  of  our  readers  in  Maine  asks  if  hay 
will  keep  well  without  growing  musty  on 
a  cement  or  concrete  floor.  He  is  think¬ 
ing  of  making  the  bottom  of  his  haymow 
of  concrete,  but  he  is  not  sure  just  what 
the  effect  of  it  will  be. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  or  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  use  of  concrete  for  the 
bottom  of  haymows,  but  judging  from  the 
way  that  hay  molds  and  discolors  Avhen 
placed  directly  on  dry  ground,  or  even  on 
light  board  floors  without  very  abundant 
ventilation  beneath,  I  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  concrete  is  totally  unfitted  for  the 
purpose  suggested.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
loss  will  be  very  serious.  .Tust  let  me  add 
that  even  a  board  floor  must  provide  for 
very  abundant  circulation  of  air  under¬ 
neath  if  it  is  to  be  really  satisfactory. 

JARED  VAN  VAGEXEN,  JR. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  would  spoil  on  an  ordinary  concrete 
floor,  but  if  there  was  a  double  concrete 
floor,  like  the  moisture-proof  ones  used 
in  henhouses  it  might  not  spoil,  but  that 
is  only  a  guess.  clark  ai.lis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  these  floors  are  commonly  laid,  the 
effect  would  be  very  bad.  as  with  no  ven¬ 
tilation  under  the  hay  it  would  be  sure  to 
be  musty.  This  is  my  experience  in  a 
mow  in  my  own  barn  w  hich  has  a  bottom 
of  cement  in  one  half  and  of  gravel  in  the 
other  half.  The  hay  lying  on  the  ground 
is  as  musty  as  that  lying  on  the  cement. 
There  should  be  ventilation,  but  I  would 
prefer  the  ventilation  under  the  cement 
rather  than  by  poles  or  plank  above  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  the  entire  first 
floor  of  his  barn  laid  on  reinforced  ce¬ 
ment  over  a  basement,  aud  there  is  no 
trouble  with  musty  hay.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  trouble  is  rather  lack  of 
ventilation  than  the  source  of  the  foun¬ 
dation.  b.  walker  M’keex. 

Maine. 


How  to  get  Greater  Crops  with 

Less  Labor 

Let  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  help  you 
do  the  work.  You  can  triple  your  acreage,  or  cultivate  your 
present  acreage  in  one  third  the  time  requir¬ 
ed  with  inferior  tools.  Because  of  the 
scientific  design  and  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  of  Planet  Jrs.  they  do  closer  and, 
more  thorough  cultivation  which 
shows  in  the  greater  crop  yield. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Com¬ 
bined  -Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and 
Single  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator  and 
Plow  sows  all 


No.  25 


garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans, in  hills  or  in  drills, 
rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  passage  and  enables  you  to 
cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double  and 
single  wheel-hoe  in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high  then 
works  between  them.  A  splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden, 
onion  grower  or  larger  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel-hoe 
made.  It  is  a  hand  machine  whose  light,  durable  construction  en¬ 
ables  a  man,  woman  or 
boy  to  cultivate  the 
garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  man¬ 
ner. 


FREE  72-Pace  Catalog  Illustrates 

tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden  work 
and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.  In¬ 
cluding  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- 
Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and 
Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators, 

Write  for  it  today . 


No.  17 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc, 

Box  1107  V 
Philadelphia 


He  :  “Why  is  Adeline  so  angry  with 
the  photographer?”  She:  “She  found 
a  label  on  the  back  of  her  picture  saying : 
‘The  original  of  this  picture  is  carefully 
preserved  !’  ” — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
I  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Grain  Drills 
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Better  and  bigger  crops  are  needed  this  year.  Get  extra 
bushels  from  every  acre  by  giving  every  seed  a  chance  to 
“start  off”  right.  Distribute  the  seed  evenly  at  a  uni¬ 
form  depth.  Give  each  grain  an  even  chance  at 
moisture  and  perfect  germination.  The  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Force  Feed  sows  the  grain  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill 
furrow.  No  spilling  on  top  or  half  way  covering.  No  clogging  or  leav¬ 
ing  empty  furrows.  All  the  seed  sprouts,  grows  and  ripens  evenly. 
Made  in  plain  grain  and  fertilizer  styles  ancl  in  all  sizes. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Tractor  Drills 

'  .  A 

Adjustable  Hitch  for  use  with  any  tractor.  Power  lift  enables  oper¬ 
ator  to  raise  or  lower  discs  while  in  motion  without  leaving  seat  of 
tractor  by  slightly  pulling  small  rope.  _  This  Tractor  Drill  is  a  great 
time  and  labor  saver  to  the  farmer. 

Send  for  the  Farmers*  Favorite' Catalog 

and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill.  Strongest  angle  steel 
frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  high-carbon  steel; 

double  run  force  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes. 
Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drills  have  been  on  the 
market  for  more  than  50  years  and  are  used  in  every 
grain  growing  country  in  the  world. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain 
these  and  other  special  features  and  the  merits  of 
the  Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  which  is  sold 
under  the  strongest  possible  warranty. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feed  for  Driving  Horse 

Will  you  advise  me  what  you  consider 
a  suitable  grain  ration  for  a  driving  mare 
about  12  years  old,  weighing  950  to  1,000 
lbs.  and  doing  very  little  work?  I  have 
been  told  that  corn  or  cornmeal  is  liable 
to  cause  indigestion  in  a  horse  of  that 
age.  ■  E.  P.  M. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  driving 
horses  exclusively  oh  ear  corn  each  day, 
although  it  is  possible  to  give  them  one 
feeding  of  ear  corn  .each  day,  provided  it 
is  •sppplemented  with  wheat  bran  and 
groupd  oats..  If  the  mare  is  12  years  old, 
it  is  probable  that  her  teeth  need  float¬ 
ing,  hnd  it  would  be  well  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  meshing  properly  in  order 
that  she  can  properly  masticate  her  food. 
Unless  you  have  ear  corn  that  you  have 
produced  and  are  anxious  to  feed  I  wmuld 
prefer  a  ration  for  a  driving  horse  mixed 
as  follows :  50  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  25 

lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  15  lbs.  of  cracked  or 
shelled  corn  and  10  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  I 
should  feed  the  bulk  of  the  grain  at  noon, 
and  would  give  her  hay  once  a  day,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  night.  If  the  mare  weighs  900 
lbs.  give  her  from  9  to  14  lbs.  of  this 
grain  mixture  per  day,  the  amount  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  degree  of  work  ac¬ 
complished.  She  should  be  fed  1  lb.  of 
hay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  or 
9  lbs.  of  hay,  preferably  Timothy,  per 
day.  It  is  well  to  make  it  a  fixed  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  a  driving  horse  a  bran  mash 
once  a  week.  This  is  accomplished  by 
pouring  half  a  bucketful  of  boiling  water 
on  three  or  four  quarts  of  bran,  and 
allow  this  to  cool  down  to  body  tempera¬ 
ture,  after  which  a  little  salt  is  added, 
and  the  animal  allowed  to  drink  this, 
which  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
mash.  This  will  reduce  the  danger  from 
indigestion  and  other  digestive  disorders. 

Grain  With  Stover  and  Clover  Hay 

We  have  excellent  corn  stover,  fair 
clover  hay,  no  roots  or  silage,  corn.  oat6, 
buckwheat  and  rye.  We  can  get  oilmeal 
at  $4.50  per  cwt.  and  cottonseed  meal  for 
slightly  less,  but  do  not  like  to  use  the 
latter.'  How  much  stover,  hay  and  grain 
on  the  average  should  we  feed  daily  per 
cow?  Is  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  of 
milk  sufficient  when  we  have  no  silage  or 
succulent  roots?  Our  cows  are  mostly 
Jerseys,  partly  registered.  L.  E.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  safe  rule  to  follow  in  determining  the 
amount  of  hay  or  roughage  to  allow  dairy 
cows  in  milk  is  to  provide  them  with  all 
of  the  dry  fodder  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  This  will  mean  that  they  will  eat 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  mixed  hay,  that  they 
will  pick  over  and  sort  out  what  they  de¬ 
sire  from  12  or  15  lbs.  of  stover,  and  that 
they  should  be  allowed  all  of  either  or 
both  of  these  materials  that  they  would 
clean  up  without  waste.  For  a  grain 
ration  utilizing  the  materials  that  you 
have  at  hand  I  would  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  400  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal, 
300  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  ground 
buckwheat.  150  lbs.  of  ground  rye,  350 
lbs.  of  either  oil  or  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  gluten  meal.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  feed  the  oilmeal  rather  than  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  in  combination  with  such 
materials  as  corn  and  rye  and  buckwheat. 
One  , pound  of  grain  for  each  3  or  3%  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day  is  a  safe  basis 
in  calculating  the  amount  of  grain  to 
feed,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  do 
quite  as  well  on  this  amount  as  if  given 
more  without  the  addition  of  some  form 
of  succulence.  Of  course  the  way  to 
determine  whether  more  grain  would  be 
advantageous  is  to  increase  the  amount 
slightly  each  day  and  see  if  it  is  followed 
by  an  increase  in  production.  Cows  that 
do  not  have  access  to  silage,  roots  or  suc¬ 
culence  of  any  sort,  eat  more  generously 
of  hay  and  shredded  corn  fodder,  but,  ns 
suggested  above,  they  should  be  allowed 
all  of  the  roughage  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish. 


Value  of  Buckwheat 


Would  it  be  profitable  to  buy  buck- 
'heat  at  $1.25  per  bu.  or  $2.50  per  cwt. 7 
haVe  oats  and  barley,  to  mix  with  it. 
1-hgt  other  grains  would  I  need  to  mix 
nth  it  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  dry 
3wk,  or  would  it  be  more  profitable  to 
?11  'the  buckwheat  and  buy  .buckwheat 
fiddlings  at  about  $45  per  ton? 

New  York.  ,  M.  F.  b. 

I  would  use  the  ground  buckwheat  in 
ly  intended  ration  for  dairy  cows,  for 
am  sure  that  this  material  is  scarcely 
ppreciated  by  dairymen  who  are  anxious 
>  use  homemade  feeds  exclusively.  While 
round  buckwheat  is  scarcely  as  palatable 
s  some  other  feeds,  it  furnishes  both 
irhohydrate  and.  protein  in  economical 
)rm,  and  middlings  would  be  well  worth 
45  a  ton.  The  following  ration,  includ- 
lg  buckwheat  middlings,  is  submitted: 
90  lbs.  ground  buckwheat,  300  lbs  corn- 
leal  or  hominy,  300  lbs.  ground  oats, 
50  lbs.  gluten.  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  There 
mild  be  verv  little  difference  in  selling 
our  buckwheat  at  $2.50  per  cwt.  and 
nyipg  in  turn  buckwheat  middlings  con- 
lining  some  bran  at  $45  a  ton.  It  would 
spend  entirely  upon  labor  costs. 


Feeding  Milch  Cows 

We  have  two  cows,  one  nearly  pure  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  other  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
They  will  freshen  about  April  1.  I  am 
at  present  feeding  the  following  grain : 
Ground  oats,  three  parts;  cornmeal,  one 
part;  wheat  bran,  one  part,  two  quarts  at 
a  feeding,  with  a  handful  of  salt  twice  a 
week,  immediately  after  morning  milk¬ 
ing.  followed  by  two  feedings  of  cornstalks 
and  all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up  after 
the  evening  milking.  In  addition  they 
have  chopped  mangels  or  apples  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Can  I  improve  thj$? 

New  York.  a.  j.  u. 

Your  two  cows  that  are  to  freshen 
about  April  1  will  no  doubt  go  dry  very 
shortly,  and  it  is  important  that  they 
put  on  a  generous  amount  of  flesh  during 
their  dry  period.  It  is  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  dairymen  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  that  is  supplied  cows  during  their 
dry  period,  and  expect  them  to  subsist  on 
roughage  with  very  little  grain.  This  is 
a  very  foolish  step  to  take,  for  I  know 
that  our  best  dairymen  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  feed  more  grain  to  their  cows 
during  the  time  they  are  enjoying  their 
rest  period.  Rather  than  utilize  the  mix¬ 
ture  that  you  have  suggested  I  would  try 
the  following :  30  lbs.  ground  oats,  30 

lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10  lbs. 
oilmeal.  A  cow  in  fair  flesh,  weighing 
800  lbs.,  should  be  fed  from  6  to  9  lbs.  of 
this  mixture  daily  during  her  dry  period 
and.  as  calving  time  approached,  the  corn 
should  be  taken  from  the  mixture  and  the 
amount  fed  reduced  to  4  or  5  lbs.,  con¬ 


sisting  chiefly  of  wheat  bran  and  ground 
i*ats.  After  the  cow  has  freshened  and 
the  inflammation  has  disappeared  from 
the  udder,  I  would  increase  the  amount 
of  oilmeal  in  order  that  an  added  amount 
of  protein  could  be  supplied. 

A  suitable  mixture  to  feed  following 
the  freshening  period  would  be  as  follows: 
30  lbs.  ground  oats,  40  Tbs.  cornmeal.  30 
lbs.  oilmeal,  20  lbs.  hraif.  10  lbs.  beet  pulp. 
If  the  cows  are  in  milk  they  should  be 
fed  their  mangels  daily  rather  than  twice 
a  week,  and  if  you  have  an  abundance  of 
them  you  could  feed  as  much  as  30  or  40 
lbs.  per  day.  There  is  very  little  to  be 
gained  by  feeding  mangels  to  dry  cows, 
and  I  would  advise  saving  them  until  the 
cows  freshen  and  are  in  full  flow  of  milk. 
Feed  all  of  the  roughage  the  cows  will 
clean  up  without  waste. 


age  of  lean  to  fat  is  inherited  to  a  large 
extent,  nevertheless  systematic  feeding 
will  modify  this  within  reasonable  limits, 
especially  if  a  pig  is  overdone.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  have  your  pig  weighed, 
and  you  would  be  safe  iu  estimating  that 
for  every  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  yield  72  or  73  lbs.  of  edible 
meat. 


Estimating  Weight  of  Hog 

Will  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the 
live  and  dressed  weight  of  a  Berkshire 
pig  of  the  following  measurements  that  is 
in  good  growing  condition  and  not  having 
a  large  paunch?  Chest  measure  directly 
behind  the  shoulder,  45  in. ;  length  from 
end  of  snout  to  roots  of  tail,  52  in. 

Maine.  c.  F.  B. 

It  is  scarcely  iu  accord  with  common 
practice  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
dressing  percentage  of  a  market  pig 
through  certain  measurements.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  edible  meat  that  a  pig  will 
dress  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  his  age,  condition  and  degi-ee  of 
ripeness.  Prime  market  hogs,  that  is, 
those  weighing  from  175  to  250  lbs.,  live 
weight,  will  dress  out  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  on  the  hooks.  It.  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  pigs  dressing  below  70  per  cent, 
and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  they  yield 
above  80  per  cent.  Prime  dressed  car¬ 
casses  are  the  product  of  pigs  that  have 
reached  maturity  at  a  relatively  early 
age,  and  from  those  that  have  not  been 
fed  too  extensively  on  purely  carbohy¬ 
drate  carrying  feeds.  While  the  pereent- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y„  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Winter  Courses,  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Massachusetts  Union  Farmers’  meet¬ 
ing,  Horticultural  nail,  Boston,  Jan. 
19-23. 

Farmers’  Week.  Morrisville  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
19-23. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23. 

Agricultural  Week,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York,  Jan.  21-22. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  21-22. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Jan.  26-30. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting,  Jan.  27-28,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  secretary, 
R.  B.  Cruickshank,  Columbus. 

Farmers’  Week,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Eansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  2-6. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  Feb.  3-6. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit,  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9-13. 

New  York  t  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  10-11. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13. 


How  Breeders  Feed  Unicorn 

to  Make  Records 


*70% 

UNICORN 


TD  REEDERS  use  Unicorn  as  a  high 
protein  feed.  It  has  just  the  right 
combination  of  grain  and  oil  seed  pro¬ 
teins  for  balancing  with  farm  grains. 
Unicorn  tests  more  than  21%  digestible 
protein. 

The  percentage  of  protein  is  important, 
but  no  more  so  than  the  combination 
and  quality  of  the  feeds  used. 

Unicorn  is  the  feed  for  record-making. 

The  following  records  recently  com¬ 
pleted  were  made  on  a  mixture  of 
about  70%  Unicorn,  15%  hominy  (or 
corn),  and  15%  oats. 


NOTE 

i  ^ 

For  those  breeders  who  do 
not  raise  corn  and  oats,  we 
recommend  our  Centaur 
Feed,  made  of  corn,  oats, 
oilmeal  and  bran. 


Semi-Offical  Year  Records  Made  With  Unicorn 

Breed  Age  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 
*Walcowis  Ollie  Mooic  Holstein  Jr.  2  21,569.70 

*Nancy  Whitehall  Ayrshire  Jr.  4  18,707.00 

Staj  Watson  Mooic  3rd  Holstein  Full-aged  25,994.50 
Fry slan  Waldorf  Holstein  Jr.  4  24,648.60 

( World’s  milk  record  in  class  token,  made) 

Doede  Binnenia  Flora  -  Holstein  11  yr«.  28,857.00 
(  World’s  milk  and  fat  record  for  cow  bf  her  age) 

*  World’s  fat  record  in  class  when  made. 


S08.50 

754.00 

736.56 

894.39 

1005.66 


Unicorn  is  made  to  fit  your  cows  by 
people  who  know  feeds  and  cows. 

Feeding  cows  ‘ ‘right”  is  difficult.  Uni¬ 
corn  helps  you  get  a  maximum  yield. 
Unicorn  is  not  high  priced  when  fed 
with  your  own  grain. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 
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She  Gave  17,784  lbs 


Perfect  health  Was  a 3 
a  Ayrshire  as  it  id  for 


milk  in  a  year, 
necessary  for  1 
any  “good  milker. 


r°*  cow* 

OtlUP 


^SjXHocuIrtow  00 


$420  Extra  Profit 

21 

_ .GALLON 

W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  In 
an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
i  him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
i  Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
bow  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
I  gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultiy  digest  their  feed- 

saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 

and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer. 

MILKOLINE  MF6.  CO,  k,V.I  SSSX&SSk. 


MINERAL.1 


rnuse 

over 


H  EAVES,, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  IND  TODAY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
.  money  refunded 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

1  for  ordinary  cases. 
AGENTS  if!*** Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
WANTED  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 

MINERAL  HEA1E  BEMEDT  CO..  461  fourth  An.,  Pittsburg. 


/hnetican* 

fUlEPARATOR 

I  ^ |V  On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimrning  separator.  Bkiins 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders  from  Western  poini 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbridgo,  N.V. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorkkh 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLlrtNO,  General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W  30lhSl  NewYsrkCity 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligament*, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.  SO  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Dc- 
_  _  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tion*  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  linimentfor 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  L'ga- 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  »  bottle  at  dealeri  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Man. 

Clips  a  Cow  in  5  Minutes 

That’s  what  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 
will  do — clip  the  Hanks  and  udders  of  a  cow  in 
live  minutes.  Lie  it  every  three  or  four  weeks 
and  you  can  wipe  off  the  parts  in  a  jiffy  before 
milking.  Then  there  is  no  dirt  and  filth  falling 
into  tlie  milk.  This  machine  clips  horses  also. 
Machine  complete,  only  $12.75,  sit  your  dealer’s 
or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.Alll,  12th  St.  Sc  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Save  1/3  your  Feed  Bill 

•ml  raise  better  cattle  and  hogs.  Fatten  them  in  one- 
quarter  lew  time.  Increase  the  milk, apply  25%-  One- 
third  of  the  raw  feed  is  undigested,  blue  ribbon 
winners  are  fed  cooked  feed  prepared  by 

Rippley’s 

Steam 

Feed 
Cooker 

and  Heater 

Will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min. ; 
orcook25  bu.fced  in  2  hours. 

Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200  ft . 
pivay,  by  attaching  pipe,  to  water  tacket;  will  heat  hog 
houses,  poultry  brooders,  etc.  Used  by  25  Slate  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Writefoi  free  catalog  of  Breeder  land 
Poultry  Supplies. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  C». ,  Graftan,  Ill. 
New  York  Office,  -  -  S3  Liberty  Street 


ENGINES 2X0  30  H-p’ 

Simplest  In  Construction 
Easiest  to  Operate  < 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension 
Ignition  Engine  ever  Bold  at'  ,  . ,  _ 

Factory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension  is  the 
only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
WITTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1897  Oakland  Ave.  1897  Empire  Bldg. 


I  Whet 
The  l 
a  uni 
I  uttar, 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  tiuick  reply  and  a  "stilt are  deal.  ’ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


tion 
get 
See  I 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Farming  in  this  section  is  done  on  a 
small  scale ;  the  country  is  much  broken 
and  very  hilly,  although  with  proper  til¬ 
lage,  fertilizer  and  lime,  very  fair  crops 
are  raised.  The  main  crops  are  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and  hay.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  acre  is  corn,  60  bu.  ears;  oats,  30 
bu. ;  wheat.  22  bu. ;  buckwheat,  30  bu. ; 
potatoes,  125  bu. ;  hay.  one  to  two  tons. 
Corn  ears,  85c ;  oats.  05c  per  bu. ;  wheat, 
82  per  bu. :  buckwheat.  $1.35  per  bu. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.25  per  bu.  Hay,  $18  to  $25  per 
ton.  Butter.  60c  per  lb.;  eggs,  60c;  pork, 
20c  per  lb. ;  beef,  16  to  18c  per  lb.  One 
of  the  drawbacks  in  this  section  is  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Any  crops  produced  here  are  of  a 
standard  quality.  Business  conditions  are 
looking  fair.  w.  b.  p. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Farmers  are  busy  putting  up  their  ice 
supply.  Franklin  County  is  perhaps  in¬ 
terested  as  much  or  more  in  dairying 
than  any  other  branch  of  farming.  The 
League  price  for  January  milk  is  $3.60. 
Butter,  75c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  S5e  per  doz. ; 
potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu.  n.  T.  j. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  enjoying  Summer  weather  while 
the  East  is  having  a  coal  miners’  strike 
nd  zero  weather.  Frogs  are  croaking  in 
he  valleys  where  there  is  any  running 
water,  and  things  are  getting  gr  «uer 
very  day.  Average  temperature  is  t  ora 
40  to  50  degrees,  or  55  degrees,  nights; 
60  to  SO  degres  when  the  sun  shine,  day¬ 
time;  cold  when  it  rains.  Head  lettuce, 
peas,  egg-plant,  butter  beans,  spinach,  rad¬ 
ishes.  turnips,  in  the  gardens — if  you  ir¬ 
rigate-  and  feed  fertilizers. 

Sau  Diego,  Cal.  mbs.  c.  m.  g. 

Main  crops  raised  in  this  community 
are  potatoes,  wheat,  rye.  corn  and  some 
oats.  Potatoes  are  the  chief  crop;  they 
are  mostly  loaded  in  cars  and  scut  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  They  are 
bought  up  by  dealers,  who  are  paying  $2 
for  60  lbs,  just  now.  Corn  not  sold  much, 
also  oats.  Wheat.  $1.15  to  $1.20;  rye, 
from  $1.40  to  $1.60.  The  prospect  around 
here  is  pretty  good.  Most  of  the  farms 
are  worked  by  the  owners.  Winter  wheat 
is  looking  fairly  well.  m.  a.  m. 

Berks  Co..  Pa. 

Wheat  sells  here  at  the  station  aud 
mills  at  $2.20  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  oats.  70  to  75c:  corn,  shelled, 
$1.50;  potatoes.  $1.25  to  $1.50,  as  to 
quality.  Hay.  mixed,  per  ton,  $28.  at  barn  ; 
delivered,  $34  to  $36.  Eggs,  66c.  Butter, 
62c  per  lb.,  scarce  at  that.  Milk,  per  qt.,14c 
delivered.  Pork,  dressed.  $18  to  $20  per 
cwt.  Beef,  steers,  9%  to  10c,  live  weight. 
No  apples ;  a  few  carloads  shipped  out 
of  orchard  at  $1.50  per  bu.  Farming  is 
good.  Wheat  20  to  25  bu.  per  acre :  this 
is  about  the  most  important  grain  ;  $2.20 
per  bu.  Corn  is  much  grown  for  grain 
and  roughage ;  during  Fall  aud  Winter 
$1.50  per  bu.,  shelled.  The  crop  was  not 
as  good  as  years  before.  J.  F.  K. 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

On  page  6  it  is  stated  that  the  Fall  has 
been  so  wet  in  the  West  that  wheat  and 
small  grain  could  not  be  planted.  Farm¬ 
ers  here  put  in  rye  the  last  week  in 
September,  and  it  grew  nicely  to  two 
inches  high,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  two 
weeks  in  October,  up  to  90  degrees,  killed 
it  all,  together  with  the  dry  weather.  1 
have  just  got  up  some  rye,  after  waiting 
six  weeks  for  a  shower  of  rain  to  sprout 
the  seed.  My  neighbor  has  25  bushels  of 
Black  Eye  marrowfat  peas,  which  were 
to  be  planted  Nov.  15,  aud  it  is  too  dry 
as  yet  to  sprout  them  in  the  ground.  I 
have  $400  worth  of  peas  to  put  in.  and 
am  subsoiling  a  sandy  loam  to  scatter 
phosphates  to  melt  in  the  ground.  The 
seedsmen  arc  having  trouble  with  some 
farmers,  who  told  them  the  seed  was  no 
good.  It  is  the  driest  in  the  history  of 
South  Carolina.  It  looks  like  disastrous 
times  ahead ;  negro  labor  used  to  be  75c 
per  day,  now  getting  $3.50,  and  some 
almost  starving  on  the  farms  and  won’t 
work.  I  do  not  think  I  will  plant  much 
in  1920.  All  September  rye  is  dead,  all 
cabbage  plants  killed  by  the  dry,  cold 
weather,  and  too  dry  to  plnut  seed  again. 

Charleston  Co.,  S.  C.  h.  b.  o. 

Butter,  75  to  80c ;  milk,  untested, 
$3.70;  tested,  $4  per  10O  lbs.  Eggs,  front 
85c  to  $1;  live  chickens  from  30  to  35c 
per  lb.,  live  weight;  ducks  and  geese,  40c. 
live  weight;  guineas,  each,  85  to  90c; 
turkeys  from  60  to  70c  per  lb.,  live  weight, 
and  very  scarce  at  that.  Wheat,  $2.30 
per  bu. ;  oals,-  85  to  90c  per  bu. ;  rye, 
$1.80  per  bu.  Corn  not  much  askedMfor; 
average  yellow,  per  ton.  $35 ;  white,  $  .0 
per  ton.  Hay  scarce,  $32  per  ton.  mixed. 
Buckwheat,  $3.40  per  cwt.  Potatoes  are 
scarce,  and  average  from  $2  to  $2.20  per 
bu.  for  No.  1.  Hogs  average  from  $19  to 
$22  per  cwt.  Dressed  calves,  18c  per  lb., 
live  weight.  Suckling  pigs,  four  weeks 
old.  $5  each.  Cows  are  sold  at  public 
auction  from  $100  to  $250.  This  is  the 
principal  farming  in  this  township.  Corn 
is  the  principal  crop  this  season ;  sheaves 
from  5  to  8c  for  12  lbs.  A.  s. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Wife:  “I  think  that  chauffeur  was  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  liquor.”  Husband:  “I 
know  that  he  was.  He  gave  me  back  the 
right  change.” — Virginia  Motorist. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ACTIVE  RISING  MARKETS - GOOD  DEMAND 

FOR  ROOT  CROPS — APPLES  WEAK. 

The  advance  in  cabbage  and  potatoes 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  month,  but 
at  that  time  there  were  signs  of  hesita¬ 
tion.  The  rise  in  potatoes  had  come  to 
a  halt  in  some  producing  sections  and  re¬ 
actions  took  place  in  such  important  mar¬ 
kets  as  Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
better  prices  have  caused  a  rapid  increase 
in  shipments  of  potatoes,  the  movement 
from  Maine  continuing  far  in  excess  of 
any  other  State,  but  reserves  seem  to  be 
coming  out  from  all  over  the  country, 
whenever  milder  weather  permits  hauling 
to  the  shipping  points.  The  prevailing 
range  in  producing  sections  is  around  $4 
per  100  lbs.,  or  more  than  double  the 
price  a  year  ago. 

Maine  potatoes  are  still  lower  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  than  Western  stock,  and 
about  the  strongest  markets  have  been  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  have 
been  drawn  pon  this  season  to  supply 
not  only  their  regular  markets,  but  a 
number  of  Southern  and  Western  cities 
that  usually  have  drawn  upon  the  Rocky 
Mountain  section  and  Pacific  section. 
This  year  some  of  the  Far  Western 
State#;  are  not  only  out  of  market  ship¬ 
ments.  but  are  compelled  to  get  a  part 
of  their  supply  from  other  sections. 

Imports  from  Canada  last  season  were 
a  little  over  3,000, (KM)  bushels,  which  was 
about  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  sea¬ 
son  before,  but  nevertheless  was  only 
about  three  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
crop  of  this  country.  It  does  not  look  as 
though  Canada  competition  would  have 
any,  serious  effect  on  American  markets 
as  a  whole  this  season.  Exports  from 
this  country  last  season  were  a  little 
larger  than  our  imports.  Shipments  to 
Cuba  alone  amount  to  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  imports  from  Canada. 

The  crop  in  Western  New  York  is  mov¬ 
ing  very  fast  at  about  .$4  per  100_  lbs., 
sacked,  and  growers  get  $2  to  $2.25  per 
bushel  in  bulk.  The  recent  advances 
seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  producers,  and 
most  of  them  appear  ready  to  sell  when 
weather  permits  delivery.  Dealers  in 
shipping  sections  report  heavy  orders. 
Buyers  are  always  ready  to  take  hold  as 
long  as  prices  advance,  but  if  hesitation 
develops  they  are  inclined  to  hold  off  to 
see  how  far  the  reaction  will  go. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CARRAGE  ACTHVE. 

About  all  the  interest  in  cabbage  is  in 
the  Western  New  York  section,  where 
most  of  the  long-keeping  stock  is  located. 
The  price  moved  up  considerably  beyond 
$100  per  ton  in  a  number  of  markets,  and 
even  reached  that  figure  at  shipping 
points  for  immediate  shipment.  This,  of 
course,  was  for  best  stock,  selected,  well- 
trimmed  and  firm  and  of  medium  size. 
There  was  some  demand  for  red  cab¬ 
bage,  which  brought  $100  per  ton  at  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Stock  remaining  appears 
strictly  limited.  The  weak  point  is  the 
rapid  increase  of  Southern  shipments. 
Florida,  Texas  and  California  growers 
seem  to  be  harvesting  their  crop  a  little 
ahead  of  maturity  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  present  high  prices.  Florida  cabbages 
si  ll  at  $3.25  per  100  lbs.  in  Northern 
markets.  These  are  the  small,  loose, 
Wakefield  variety  for  the  most  part. 

FIRM  ONION  MARKET. 

The  onion  situation  is  as  firm  as  ever, 
the  general  range  being  $0  to  $0.25  per 
100  lbs.  in  Eastern  producing  sections, 
and  $5.50  to  $6.50  in  the  leading  cities. 
The  new  Texas  crop  is  coming  along  sat¬ 
isfactorily  but  will  not  be  ready  to  begin 
for  at  least  six  weeks  which  ought  to 
give  ample  time  to  close  out  the  Northern 
crop  at  satisfactory  prices. 

DEMAND  FOR  ROOT  CROPS. 

The  activity  continues  in  miscellaneous 
root  crops,  which  have  been  assisted  by 
the  high  price  of  potatoes.  Western 
dealers  are  reported  making  inquiry  for 
stocks  of  turnips,  carro  «  and  parsnips 
located  in  other  sections.  There  is  quite 
a  heavy  supply  remaining  in  New  York 
State  but  prices*  have  been  advancing. 
Old  beets  of  commercial  quality  seem  to 
have  been  sold  out  for  the  most  part. 
Recent  quotations  in  the  East  were 
around  $3  per  100  pounds.  Good  carrots 
brought  $4.50-$5  per  barrel  in  producing 
sections  in  the  middle  of  January,  having 
nearly  doubled  in  value  since  the  last  of 
December. 

WEAK  APPLE  POSITION. 

Apples  continue  a  weak  feature,  al¬ 
though  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained 
for  the  best  grades  at  $6.50-$S  per  barrel 
in  the  principal  city  markets.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  uncertainty  caused  by  pres¬ 
ence  of  much  frozen  stock,  the  condition 
of  which  when  received  in  car  lots  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  Accordingly,  there 
is  wide  range  of  quotations  on  anything 
not  postively  tirst  class.  European  mar¬ 
kets  continue  at  low  levels  showing  no 
profit  for  export.  However,  exports  for 
this  season  have  been  heavy,  amounting 
to  363,000  barrels  in  September,  October 
and  November,  which  is  50%  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  tin*  two 
preceding  seasons  but  less  than  half  the 
shipments  in  1016,  which  was  before  ex¬ 
ports  had  become  greatly  restricted  be¬ 


cause  of  war  conditions.  Receipts  .of 
Canadian  apples  in  this  country  have 
been  considerably  larger  than  in  any  re¬ 
cent  season  or  23.000  barrels  compared 
with  15.000  barrels  last  year  and  about 
8.000  barrels  in  1017.  w.  R.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGITAMTON 

No.  1  hay,  old,  is  bringing  $30;  new, 
$25;  No.  2,  $2  less  per  ton.  Bran,  $50.40; 
mixed  feed,  $55.00  per  ton.  Oats,  per  bu.. 
$1.02;  corn,  $1.73.  Cornmeal,  per  ton. 
$63.70. 

Hides,  green,  cow,  24c ;  bull,  17c ; 
horse  hides,  $0.50;  veal  skins.  $5.50  to 
$0.50;  dairy  skins,  $3.25  to  $4.50.  Skunks, 
No.  1.  $6.75;  muskrats.  No.  2,  $3.75; 
mink.  No.  1.  $12.  Wool,  60c. 

Fowls,  live,  23  to  32c ;  dressed,  36  to 
38c.  Broilers,  live,  30c.  Ducks,  dressed, 
42c. 

Butter,  creamery,  68c;  eggs,  7Sc. 

Cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  Long  Island,  per  bag,  $5.  Ilub- 
bard  squash,  1%C ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.25  bu. ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $2  to  $3. 

JOHNSON  CITY 

Nearby  producers  are  receiving  $10  to 
$23  per  cwt.  for  pork,  $3.50  to  $6  each 
for  pigs.  38  to  40c  per  lb.  for  ham,  35c  for 
bacon.  IS  to  35c  for  veal. 

Fowls,  live.  30c ;  dressed,  35c.  Geese, 
live.  32c;  ducks,  live,  30c;  dressed,  35c; 
chickens,  live,  34c ;  dressed,  40c.  Rab¬ 
bits,  35c. 

Potatoes,  bu.,  $1.55;  onions,  $2.50;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  pumpkins,  10  to  25c 
each  ;  beets,  $1.10  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  3%c 
per  lb. ;  celery,  S  to  10c  per  head. 

Butter,  lb.,  73c;  eggs,  80c;  duck  eggs. 
05c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt..  6c; 
cream,  qt.,  90c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Sweet  cider,  qt.,  15c;  vinegar,  gal.,  55c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  61/£c;  chestnuts,  qt., 
25c ;  honey,  lb.  30c;  beans,  lb.,  lie. 
llickorv  nuts,  qt.,  23c;  horseradish,  bot¬ 
tle,  13c. 

SYRACUSE 

The  following  prices  are  being  obtained 
by  those  who  sell  to  the  consumer : 

Hay,  No.  1  and  Timothy.  $30;  No.  2. 
$22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $13;  oat,  $14; 
wheat,  $12. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb„  13c;  forequar¬ 
ters.  Sc;  hindquarters.  10c.  Lamb,  lb., 
26c;  hindquarters.  30c.  Pork,  heavy, 
19c;  light,  20  to  22c.  Mutton,  lb.,  10c; 
hindquarters,  20c.  Veal.  25c.  Pigs,  small, 
live,  $5.  Lard,  lb..  30c.  Sausage,  35c. 

Butter,  dairy,  75  to  80c;  eggs.  90c; 
duck  eggs,  95c ;  fowls,  live,  40c ;  dressed. 
40  to  55c ;  ducks,  live,  35  to  45c;  geese, 
live,  35  to  40c;  dressed,  50c;  Guinea  hens, 
live,  25c;  dressed,  30c;  turkeys,  live.  40 
to  45c  ;  dressed.  SOc. 

Potatoes,  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  bu. ;  onions, 
bu.,  $3.25 ;  cabbages,  per  doz.,  $1 ;  beans, 
dried,  per  bu.,  $4.  $6.50  and  $8.50;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb.,  3c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  90c, 

Popcorn,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50  ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.50;  sage,  per  bunch,  10c ;  honey, 
per  cap..  No.  1,  35c;  extracted,  light, 
pint,  50c;  horseradish,  per  bottle,  10  to 
25c.  m.  it.  n. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Steady  and  sometimes  severe  weather 
has  prevailed,  which  has  added  something 
to  the  prices  of  the  more  perishable 
produce.  Potatoes  are  up  20c;  parsnips. 
50c;  cauliflower,  25c;  turnips,  25c,  per 
bu.  Butter,  eggs  and  rabbits  are  off  a 
little  from  extra  supply.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  higher,  and  hay  is  up  $1  ;  but 
mill  feeds  remain  about  the  same.  Quo¬ 
tations  ; 

RUTTER — EGGS — CHEESE. 

Butter,  creamery,  64  to  6Se;  dairy,  54 
to  61c;  crocks,  50  to  55c ;  common,  43  to 
47c;  oleomargarine,  31  to  38c.  Cheese — 
Daisies.  44  to  34c;  long  horns,  34  to  35c; 
brick,  35  to  36c;  Swiss,  40  to  60c.  Eggs 
quiet;  hennery.  75  to  7Sc ;  candled,  72  to 
75c ;  storage,  54  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY — RARRITS 

Turkey,  54  to  56c ;  fowl,  30  to  37c ; 
chickens,  32  to  38c;  roosters,  26  to  37c; 
ducks.  40  to  42c ;  geese,  30  to  33c  lb. 
Live  fowl  about  3c  loss,  except  ducks  and 
geese  same.  Rabbits  easy;  jacks,  75  to 
90c ;  cottontails,  35  to  SOc  pair. 

POTATOES — APPI.ES. 

Potatoes  steady:  white,  $1.90  to  $2.75; 
sweets,  $2.85  to  $3  hamper.  Apples  ac¬ 
tive;  reds,  $2.50  to  $3;  greens,  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  common,  $1.75  to  $2  bu. 

BEANS — ONIONS. 

Beans  strong.  Kidney,  $7.20  to  $S.40 ; 
marrow.  $6.30  to  $6.90;  pea,  $5.40  to 
$5.25  bu.  Onions  quiet.  Homegrown, 
$3.50  to  $4  bu. ;  Spanish,  $2,50  to  $2.75 
crate. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beans,  green  and  wax,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
cabbage,  Florida,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  lettuce, 
Florida,  $2.50  to  $3,  all  hemper.  Beets, 
State,  $1  to  $1.35;  carrots.  $2  to  $2.40: 
cauliflower,  $2.50  to  $3;  parsnips,  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  spinach,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  turnips, 
white,  $1  75  to  $2;  pumpkins.  60  to  75c, 
all  bu.  Yellow  turnips.  $2.75  to  $3  bbl. 
Hubbard  squash,  $4.25  to  $5  bbl.;  celery, 


50c  to  $1.25  bunch  ;  parsley,  $1.  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  35  to  50c  doz.  bunches. 

sweets.  ' 

Maple  sugar  quiet;  17  to  24c  lb.; 
syrup,  $2.25  to  $2.50  gal.  Honey  steady; 
34  to  39c  for  light;  30  to  42c  for  dark 
extract,  lb. 

FEED. 

Hay  firm.  Timothy,  $28  to  $33;  clover 
mixed.  $27  to  $30  ton;  wheat  bran,  $46; 
middlings,  $47;  red  dog,  $62;  cottonseed 
meal.  $78.50;  oilmeal,  $78.50;  hominy, 
$65;  gluten,  not  offered;  oat  feed,  $33; 
rye  middlings,  $49  per  ton,  carlots.  Wheat 
and  rye  feeds  same.  Oat  feed  up  to  $3. 
<  )ther  feeds  up  about  50c.  J.  W.  c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  72  to  74c;  tub,  fancy,  69 
to  70c ;  good  to  choice,  60  to  65c ;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  44  to  45c. 

EGGS. 

Rest  nearby.  85  to  87c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  75  to  79c ;  lower  grades,  55  to 
65  c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  32  to  38c ;  roosters,  22  to  23c ; 
ducks,  34  to  40c ;  geese,  26  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys.  38  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  58  to  60c;  common  to 
good.  50  to  55c;  fowls,  28  to  37c; 
roosters.  26c;  broilers,  40  to  48c;  ducks, 
30  to  40c ;  geese,  27  to  32c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania.  100  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
New  York,  $4.25;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton,  $115  to  $125;  onions, 
100  11*.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $9.50;  box,  $1.50  to 
$3.25 ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $8.50. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy.  $34  to  $35;  No. 
2.  $32  to  $33;  No.  3.  $28  to  $30;  clover 
mixed.  $30  to  $33.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to 
$17  ;  oat  and  wheat,  $13  to  $15. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Rest  creamery.  70  to  71c;  medium  to 
good.  65  to  69c;  ladles,  52  to  54c;  stor¬ 
age,  64  to  70c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  88  to  89c;  gathered,  best, 
82  to  84c;  common  to  good,  65  to  75e; 
storage.  55  to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  32  to  34c;  chickens,  33  to  35c; 
roosters,  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  60c;  good  to 
.choice,  45  to  52c;  chickens,  38  to  40c; 
fowls,  36  to  3Sc ;  ducks,  30  to  33c;  geese, 
28  to  30c. 

APPLES. 

Greening,  $4  to  $6.50;  Baldwin.  $4  to 
$7  ;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $7  ;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $4  ;  Cobbler.  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $5.50  to  $5.75 ;  celery, 
doz..  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  25  to 
75 o:  radishes,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  squash, 
ton,  $50  to  $60;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $5.75 
to  $0.25.  Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  30  to 
50c;  cucumbers,  bu.  box,  $12  to  $20; 
spinach,  bu  box,  $4  to  $5. 

MILL  FEED. 

Bran.  $49  to  $50 ;  middlings,  $51  to 
$55;  red  dog,  $65;  gluten  feed,  $75;  hom¬ 
iny,  $69 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $79  to  $80. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  15,  1920. 

MILK  PRICES 

New  York,  for  January,  $3.69  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
but  ter  fat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 

The  [trice  drop  continues,  the  better 
grades  at  present  being  four  cents  under 
last  week.  Fairly  large  shipments  of 
high  quality  from  Denmark  have  arrived, 
and  more  is  expected.  Some  of  the  best 
has  sold  at  65c  or  a  little  under. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

62 

@ 

63 

Good  to  Choice  . 

59 

61 

Lower  Grmtes . 

51 

@ 

55 

Storage,  best . 

62 

to 

63 

Fair  to  good . 

51 

to 

58 

City  made . 

47 

<4 

49 

Dairy,  best  . 

60 

to 

61 

Common  to  good  . 

50 

to 

55 

Paoklug  Stock . 

41 

to 

CHEESE 

Business  has  been  a  trifle  better,  but  is 
still  slow,  with  holders  quite  anxious  to 
clear  out  medium  grades, 


P  r  i  c  e  s 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . .  32 33 

Good  to  choice .  30  to  3:! 

Skims,  best .  22  to  23 

Fair  to  good  .  14  to  16 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  a  decided  break  in 
prices.  Best  white  are  one  cent  lower 
and  under  grades  very  dull.  The  range 
on  white  stock  is  quite  wide,  as  there  is 
considerable  mixture  of  pullets.  Where 
the  pullets  are  sorted  out  and  packed 

separately  they  briug  about  15c  under 
normal  size. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  85  to  S6 

Medium  togooil  .  73  @  *4 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  78  to  80 

Common  to  good .  72  to  75 

Gathered,  best,  white .  83  to  84 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  65  'to  75 

Lower  grades .  50  to  60 

Storage .  35  to  56 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulla  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Hobs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . 

Lambs  . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  for  fowls  firm ;  chickens  dull. 
Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  38  to  42c; 
chickens,  34  to  36c ;  roosters,  24c ;  tur¬ 
keys.  40c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ;  geese,  35 
to  38c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

A  few  capons  are  arriving,  wholesaling 
at  55  to  57c  for  best.  Turkeys  offered 


are  mainly  undesirable.  Business  in 
fowls  and  chickens  moderate. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  52  @  53 

Fair  to  good .  44  @  40 

Cblckens  choice  lb . 45  to  47 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Broilers,  lb .  35  ®  46 

Fowls .  26  to  37 

Roosters . 24  to  25 

Ducks  .  34  @  41 

Geese . . . . .  27  @  36 

Squabs,  doz .  2  50  to  12  UU 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  32  @  33 

Com.  to  good .  22  to  30 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00  @13  00 

Pork,  heavy . 15  to  18 

Light .  19  to  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  50  to  12  00 

Pea .  7  00  to  8  00 

Medium  .  7  75  to  8  00 

Red  Kidney . 13  00  @14  75 

White  Kidney, . 15  00  @16  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  73  to  9  00 

Lima,  California .  14  25  @14  50 


FRUITS. 

Not  much  change  in  the  apple  market; 
cranberries  very  slow  ;  strawberries  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  $1.35  in  some  cases. 

Apples.  Winesap.  bbl .  4  00  to  8  50 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00  @  7  00 

York  Imperial .  .  4  00  to  8  00 

Wolf  River .  4  50  @  6  50 

Greening .  5  00  to  9  50 

King .  4  50  @  8  50 

Baldwin .  4  00  @  8  25 

Common .  150  to  2  75 

Pears.  Seekel,  bbl .  5  00  to  10  00 

Sheldon,  bb! .  5  00  @10  00 

Kieffer.  bbl  .  4  00  to  6  50 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  to  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  to  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  .  3  50  to  6  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  50  tolOOO 

Strawberries,  qt .  .  125  @135 

POTATOES. 

Market  very  firm,  and  higher  for  best 
qualities.  The  cold  weather  hinders 
movement. 


Long  Island.  180  lbs, . 

@  8  00 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 

to  6  00 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

@  7  25 

State.  180  lbs  . . 

@  7  00 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl  . 

@  5  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

to  2  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  bbl . 

. .  3  00 

to  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

.  3  50 

to  5  50 

Cabbage— ton .  75  00  @100  U0 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  to  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  4  00  to  6  50 

String  Beans  bu .  150  to  4  50 

Squash,  bbl, .  2  50  to  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 2  00  to  5  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50  @2  50 

Okra,  bu . 3  00  to  6  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate. . .  1  50  to  4  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00  to  6  00 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 13  00  @10  00 

Peppers,  bu .  100  to  250 

Romaine.  bu . . .  100  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl . 1  00  to  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3  00  to  4  00 

Chicory  and  Kscarol,  bbl.. .  3  50  to  6(H) 

Garlic,  lb .  .  10  to  25 

Peas,  bn.  bkt .  2  00  to  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 10  00  @12  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  37  00  @38  00 

No.  2 . 35  00  @36  00 

No.  3  .  33  00  @34  50 

Shipping . 30  00  @52  00 

Clove-  mixed . 29  00  @36  00 

Straw,  ttye . 18  00  @20  00 

GRAIN. 

Gash  wholesale  prices  at  New  York  are 
quoted  as  follows:  Wheat.  No.  1.  North¬ 
ern  Spring.  $3.30;  No.  ‘2.  red.  $2.50; 
corn.  No.  2,  yellow.  $1.68 :  oats.  No.  3, 
white,  97e;  rye,  $1.96;  barley,  $1.60. 

MILL  FEED. 

Business  is  dull.  Prices  reported  are: 
Spring  bran,  $48.50;  middlings.  $50  to 
$56;  red  dog.  $64;  linseed  meal.  $75; 
cottonseed  meal,  $80  to  $81 ;  corumeal, 
100  lbs.,  $3.20  to  $3.25. 

WOOL. 

Recent  business  at  Boston  has  been  : 
New  York  and  Michigan  tine  unwashed, 

67  to  68e;  unwashed  delaine,  87  to  90c; 
half  blood,  80  to  82c  three-eighths  blood, 

68  to  69c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  un¬ 
washed  delaine.  92  to  94^ ;  half  blood 
combing,  85c;  three-eighths  blood.  69  to 
71c.  New  England  half  blood,  72  to  75c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  65  to  67c. 


.12  25  @15  65 
.  6  50  to  9  50 
4  00  to  10  00 
.  20  00  @24  00 
.10  00  @15  00 
.14  50  @15  50 
.  7  00  @10  50 
.  16  00  to  19  50 
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emeKS  with  vitality. 

Bred  for  GonstitutionalVigor 
Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  'gfe 

fife  .■  \ 

IS  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Plymouth  ;i 

fe  r  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyon-  5 
®  dottes.  Silver  Laced  Wynndottes,  White  jfU  J 

■  ■:  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghoms.  Buff  Leghorns.  .f. 

s  Anconas.  js  ’j 

|  Their  Parentage  is  Right  i; 

5  They’re  Bred  Right 

Their  Management  is  Right  $ 

ij  Their  Breeding  Records  are  Right  =i 
*»• —  Their  Egg  Production  is  Right 

Jl  5  The  Chicks  are  Hatched  Right  j-;  ‘ 

p*''"  They  Grow  and  Thrive  Right 

|  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed  j 

[  We  ship  Baby  Chicks  from  Canada  to  $  _•  hi 

l  Flonda.  Maine  to  Kansas.  All  Charges  £  W  | 
Prepaid.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

tc  -  ...Jj 

We  offer  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Bolgiano'S  t  "*[ 

^  '  Vital  Strain'  Poultry.  ,  -i  « 

IK  |  Order  at  Once  J  %  - 

Place  your  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappoint* 
ments  in  the  rush  o(  the  Season  §  . 

BOLGIANO’S  1920  POULTRY 
CATALOGUE  IS  AMERICA’S  f" 

FOREMOST  POULTRY  GUIDE  \  \ 

Gives  valuable  Poultry  Information  that  is  A 

cs  of  great  assistance  both  to  the  amateur  and  ^  \\ 

:  professional  poultryman.  It  tells  the  best  :•  , 
i  .-V-V-  breeds,  feeds,  remedies,  hardware,  houses  ;  \:-vj 
?.  and  all  poultrymen’s  needs.  Tells  how  to  H 

7  care  for  the  Little  Baby  Chick  from  the 
Egg  to  maturity.  Gives  prices  Bolgieno’s  §  £:•: 

“Vital  Hatch"  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  J 

■  .•  Hatching  and  all  poultry  requisites,  I  ... 

'  •  We  will  send  you  this  valuable  \ 

Poultry  Book  Free  if  you 
write  us  at  once 


ADDRESS 

104  E. Pratt  St. 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 


What  is  it? 


This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  liens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, vigor 
hi ul  above  all.  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year. 

On  November  3rd  anu  5th.  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  as  Special  Breeding 
st.K-k,  the  largest  number  of  Hen'-  and  Cockerel'  that  had 
ever  been  certified  iu  any  one  flock  in  K.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  *  to 
6  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show,  1  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  pen  of  Utility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
judged  by  Professor  Krum  cf  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  ,ne  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Maple  Avenue  Fruit  an?  Poultry  Farm 
Farley  Porter  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  W  I  eghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds.  B.  F.  Rocks,  TV. 
Wyandotte s.  F  a  r  in 
range  h  e  a  v  y  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  i  roflts.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Bar  on  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Kggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  iu  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1030,  10  to  13.000  weekl.'  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  hook. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $1" 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Plea»am  Valley,  N.  Y 


Hatching  Eggs-Baby  Chicks 

From  a  prolific,  vigorous  strain  of  S.  U  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  that  are  making  good  on  my  own  plant  and 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  o£  my  customers  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Over  one 
hundred  choice  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  #5 
to  *  10  each,  Hatching  eggs,  8 lO  to  #1114  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ninety  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Baby 
chicks  $32  to  $30  per  hundred.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Sale  of  j 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock — part  Barron.  each.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


!  Want  to  Buy  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1  want  to  sell  pure  bred  bull  calves.  Potil 


and  Y cur¬ 
ling  lien* 

. . r _ _  _ _  Pontiac-Korn- 

dyke  and  iving-Segis  strains.  Make  offers.  Glover 
aii. I  alfalfa  Hav wanted.  STARLIGHT  FARMS, 
Mongo* up  Vailey,  N.  Y.  HORACE  V  BRUCE.  Proprietor 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  ’Nuff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  are  sold  to  March  l!i 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  STOCKTON.  N.J 


Tom  Barron* s  White  Leghorns 

Largest  importer^in  America  1916.  No  other  strain,  one 
of  flic  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United 
States  of  pedigreed  utility  poultry.  Watch  our  entry  in 
the  Advanced  Registry  F.gg  Laying  Contest  at  Cornell 
University.  Bonk  your  orders  early  for  eggs  and  ehieka. 
Free  circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  PAUM,  Ode.na.N.Y. 


STONE’S  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified.  Line  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Larger  proportion  of  flock  certified  than 
any  other  in  N.  Y.  State.  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE, Clyde,  N  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  e«<jsks 

from  out'Tom  Barron -300-egg  st  rain.  Breeders  certified  by 
Cornell  experts.  Ouralock  utility  bred  on  free  range,  per¬ 
fectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise,  especially  adapted  to  lay  un¬ 
der  lights,  making  the  most  profitable  layers.  13th  season. 
Delivery  guaranteed  by  I'.  V.  Booking  orders  now.  Send 
for  circular.  HARRY  L  HAMILTON.  Hsmilton  Firm  Huntlnglin,  N.Y. 


Prof.  KRUM  of  CORNELL 

awarded  Leghorn  pullets  of  Pedigree  Poultry  Farm. 
First  prize  in  heavy  laying,  utility  class  at  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  ItAHY  CHICKS.  Now  hook¬ 
ing  orders.  Send  for  Circular.  COCKERKI.S. 

SAM  H.  KOSLIN  -  New  City,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  lor  Sale 

from  trapnested  liens.  Records  and  prices  as  follows: 
180-200,  if  <  !  300-210,  $5  s  210  330,  $0  :  220-244,  *7.  No.  male 
usedtwhose  dam  laid  less  than  213.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  VALLEY  KGU  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.  V. 


Just  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  matings 
this  year.  Big  birds  with  highest  pedigrees— 280-288 
eggs.  Our  Second  importation.  Baby  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Choice  cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  Pa. 


COCKERELS-EGGS-CHICKS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Barron).  Resultof  six  years  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and  heavy 
production  of  large  white  eggs.  Males,  with  pedi¬ 
grees,  200  up  to  284.  SO  to  018.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  II.  C.  ItLIGH,  West  Williugton,  Conn. 


50, 000s  w'h  ,c,r  Leghorn  Chicks 

Aincrican-Knglish  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Contest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  BRAN  lb 
VIEW  STOCK  FARM  *  HATCHERY,  K.  Mu.  1,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


For  Sale— Columbian  WyandottoPullets  COCKERELS 

Write  -  .1  J  HARDING,  AIMon.  Maine 


THE  HENYARD 


Beans  as  Poultry  Food 

We  have  had  many  questions  of  late 
about  feeding  ground  dry  beaus  to  live 
stock  as  a  part  of  a  mixed  ration.  Poul- 
trymeu  iu  particular  are  asking  about 
this.  Some  of  them  have  a  chance  to  buy 
cull  beans  at  a  low  figure.  A  bulletin 
from  the  Connecticut  College  gives  the 
following  suggestions  for  poultry  feed  : 

“Dry  Mash. — Beans.lOO  lbs. ;  middliugs 
(flour  is  best),  100  lbs. :  cqrnmeal  or  hom¬ 
iny,  100  lbs. ;  ground  oats.  100  lbs. ;  glu¬ 
ten.  100  lbs.  beef  scrap.  100  lbs. 

“Scratch  Grain. — Cracked  corn,  200 
lbs.;  oats  (40  or  42-lb.  oats  best),  100 
lbs. :  wheat,  100  lbs. 

“Barley  and  buckwheat  may  be  used 
when  prices  are  right.  Coutrol  mash  con¬ 
sumption  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
graiu.” 

We  have  used  Soy  beaus  to  some  extent 
and  found  them  very  useful  when  mixed 
With  other  feed.  liens  do  not  like  the 
beaus  alone  and  will  not  eat  them  freely. 
When  mixed  with  cracked  corn.  oats, 
wheat  or  barley,  the  beans  are  eaten  free¬ 
ly,  and  give  good  returns.  We  think  a 
very  useful  dry  mash  could  be  made  of 
crushed  beans,  good  Alfalfa  bay,  corn, 
barley  and  beef  scrap,  with  practically  all 
except  the  scrap  grown  on  the  average 
farm.  In  fact,  we  hear  some  remarkable 
stories  about  beans  as  a  useful  food.  One 
man  of  nearly  80,  and  in  splendid  health, 
attributes  bis  condition  largely  to  the  fact 
that  lie  eats  a  large  spoonful  of  ground 
dry  beans,  raw,  every  day. 


Curtains  in  Henhouse 

I  have  a  chicken-house  of  the  mouitor 
style,  open  front,  with  curtains  to  drop 
over  the  perches  as  well  as  the  open  front. 
All  windows  are  along  the  top.  The  pens 
are  50  ft..  40  ft.  deep.  What  is  the 
proper  way  to  use  the  curtains  iu  cold 
weather?  T  have  been  dropping  the  cur¬ 
tains  in  front  of  the  perches  at  night  and 
leaving  the  front  open  day  and  night. 
Should  I  have  a  few  windows  opeii  at 
the  top  for  ventilation  at  night?  There 
is  a  space  between  the  rafters  over  the 
curtains.  For  what  purpose  do  you  use 
the  front  curtains?  Should  they  be  down 
ou  cold  days?  J.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

Curtains  directly  iu  front  of  perches 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  confine 
the  air  aud  moisture  from  the  liens’  lungs 
and  bodies  through  the  night,  and  render 
the  fowls  more  susceptible  to  colds  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  If  curtains  are 
to  be  used  at  all,  they  should  be  at  some 
distauce  from  the  fowls,  and  should  not 
confine  them  to  a  closed  sleepiug  compart¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Win¬ 
ter  conditions  are  iu  your  locality,  but 
should  think  that  curtains  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  iu  a  house  40  feet  deep.  If  the 
front  is  open,  it  would  undoubtedly  he 
best  to  keep  the  windows  at  the  top  of 
the  house  closed.  Windows  at  the  top 
of  a  building  let  the  warm  air  escape 
rapidly,  and  I  see  no  need  for  their  use 
in  cold  weather  in  a  monitor  type  house 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  through  an  open 
front.  Perhaps  it  would  he  best  to  cur¬ 
tain  these  windows  in  very  cold  weather 
for  protection  against  too  rapid  radiation 
of  the  interior  heat  and  to  depend  upon 
the  open  front  for  light  aud  air.  With¬ 
out  kuowiug  more  about  the  exact  con¬ 
ditions  present,  I  should  he  inclined  to 
think  that  your  practice  of  leaving  the 
front  open  day  and  night  is  best,  and  that 
if  combs  are  apt  to  freeze  ou  zero  nights, 
curtains  might  be  dropped  iu  front  of  the 
perches,  but  at  some  distance  from  them ; 
far  enough  so  that  the  air  behind  them 
would  not  become  unduly  moist  before 
morning.  Experiment  would  show  what 
that  distance  should  be.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  curtains  arc  entirely  super¬ 
fluous  iu  the  building  that  you  describe, 
and  that  windows  in  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  should  be  kept  closed  through  the 
Winter.  M.  B.  D. 


Private  Records  for  Hens 

It  seems  to  me  hardly  fair  to  honest 
poultrymen  that  you  write  so  disparaging¬ 
ly  of  trap-nest  records  made  “privately.” 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  all  one’s  best 
hens  trap-nested  officially,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple,  like  myself,  spend  much  time  and 
money  in  trapping  their  pullets  honestly. 
This  past  year  my  best  pullet  laid  100 
eggs — the  same  as  the  host  at  Storrs — 
and  her  record  is  just  as  honest  as  the 
Storrs  record,  even  if  not  official.  I  en¬ 
tirely  agree  that  a  disinterested  person 
cannot  put  the  same  confidence  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  record  as  in  a  public  record,  and 
that  the  laying  contests  do  great  good, 
but  if  there  were  no  private  records  the 
official  records  could  not  ho  so  high.  Last 
year  I  bought  six  hens  from  Tom  Barron 
which  have  records — according  to  Mr. 
Barron — of  270  up  to  282.  These  were 
not  official  records,  hut  I  have  enough 
confidence  in  Mr.  Barron’s  honesty  to  be¬ 
lieve  these  are  true  records.  A  good  many 
people  buy  stock  from  me,  and  in  time 
come  to  have  considerable  confidence  iu 
my  honesty.  I  know  there  are  dishonest 
poultrymen  as  well  as  dishonest  cattle¬ 
men.  hut  au  official  record  will  not  make 
a  dishonest  mau  honest.  On  the  strength 
of  his  official  records  it  is  easier  for  him 
to  cheat  the  public  if  he  wishes  than  if 
he  had  no  official  records. 

New  York.  ARTHUR  II.  PENNY. 


Light  the  hen  house  a  few 
hours  each  night  and  morning 
with  the  Coleman  Quick  i.ite 
Lantern.  Longer  feeding  hours 
increase  egg  production. 

(oleman  Quick-Life 

!’The  S'inhine  of  the  Wight " 
Brilliant  light  of  300  candle  Dower 
Plenty  for  hen  house  of 
good  size.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common 
motor  gasoline.  Lights  with 
matches  Durably  madeof 
heavy  brass.  Mica  globe; 
stands  rough  handling. 
Won’tblowout  in  any  gale. 
For  very  large  hen  houses 
we  manufacture  thesame 
formof  lighting  in  acom- 
plete  plant,  equipped 
with  fixtures,  globes, 
outside  fuel  tank,  etc. 

Wrllo  nt  one*  tor  Free  Cfo- 
eorfptlv*  Circular  ftbowlntr  how 
poultry  ra^serH  are  reapintr  In- 
creased  profits  Address  bouse 
nearest  to  vou 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wichita  Toledo  Lo«  Angeict 
St.  Paul  Dallas  Chicago 


Ml 

n 

Get  big  hatches  with 
this  new 

Home  Hatcher 

INCUBATOR 

Dependable  up-to-date  hot- 
water  heating  system;  accurate 
temperature  regulation;  posi¬ 
tive  ventilation  and  moisture 
control.  Constructed  of  cypress, 
the  wood  everlasting,  and  built 
for  long  U3e.  Nothing  fussy,  but  an  honest,  scientific, 
modern  Incubator,  sold  at  a  price  you  con  easily  pay.  Raise 
your  baby  chicks  in  the  Home  Hover;  safe,  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Ideal  for  colony  coop  or  poultry  house  use.  Send 
for  the  plain-facts  catalog  of  the  Home  Hatcher  and 
Home  Hover  and  order  early..  Write  today. 

ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operatm 

60—100  —  150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Avc.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

I  both  are  made  of 
u  California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
J  iron;  triple  walls, cop¬ 
per  tank, nursery, egg  tester.ther- 
mometer.  30  d»yt'  trial — money  back 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

ironcladJncubatorCoj^oiJO^RiicInejWiSi 


iso  Rgg 

EE  Ct 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
„  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walla, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
atalojiuc  describing  them.  Send 


PREE  - 

for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

l-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Baoine.Wis.-1 


More  Light— More  Eggs 

4TIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
.  a  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
3^0  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  New  York.  N.Y 

Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  F.OOS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown.  Delaware 

Eckhart’s  Barred- Rocks  Beauty, 

Trapnested.  Bred-to-l*av.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Day- 
old-C'liiekH.  Might  Weeks  old  <  'hicks.  Book  your  order 
early.  Circular  T  ree.  C  .  Yf.  A  ll.  J  ECKIUKT,  Hboboli,  P*. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Vagi! 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin's  white  VVyan- 
<1  ottos.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Kheparri  Anronoa,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  8.  C-  U.  I.  Beds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  aft  once.  SUMMIT  SIOEPOUURf  FARM.  Copper  Mill, N.  J. 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  iustruetious  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  chango 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  iu  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Th*  RURAL.  NEW.YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

\VEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  2(5,  1910. 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  tuiS  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

■ARKED  PLYMOUTH  EOCKS 

Wk.Totr 


Garrat  W.  Bnek.  N.  J .  46  228 

Edward  T.  Biddle.  Pa .  42  308 

8.  8.  Chamberlain.  N.  J  .  815  02 

J.  U.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N.  J .  48  268 

Glenlyn  Farms,  Pa .  89  345 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  23  107 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.  J .  43  J9o 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  EOCKS 


S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Chicatawbur Farm  Mass . . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  .... 

Rosewood  Rox,  N.  J . 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Ma4s . ••.... 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WTANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bate3,  NJ..V. . . 

H.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J . 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  N.  J . . 

O.  G.  Knigat.  R.  I . 

John  F  Stringer,  N:  J . 

Mrs  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J . . . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

■.  0.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


J,  S.  Armitaga,  N.  J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C  Heed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L  Hundertmark,  N,  J . 

Bycamorc  Farm,  Mass . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mata . 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

David  U,  Warner,  R.  I . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEOHOBNB 


46 

220 

56 

203 

45 

2is 

9 

107 

58 

316 

188 

65 

274 

40 

234 

3 

63 

49 

318 

41 

435 

615 

355 

45 

122 

38 

117 

49 

308 

16 

62 

55 

266 

39 

262 

49 

191 

43 

276 

53 

267 

95 

6  10 

56 

283 

33 

60 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J., .  9  122 

E.  A  Ballard,  Pa  ... .  At**-  4 1 1 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J .  43  401 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . .  18  219 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J  . ;. . . . 37  448 

Gregory  Brundage'  &  Son.  N.  Y .  5  171 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  16  -329 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  84  366 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  17  428 

Frank  Curpente8,  I’a .  50  445 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn . , .  11  299 

J.  h.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  59  332 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  27  407 

Cbas.  Darall,  Jr  ;  N.  J  .  17  193 

Chas.  L.Ebell,  N.  J. . .  20  259 

Elgenrauch  &  De  Winter.  Inc..  N.  J . .  33  256 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J .  48  290 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . 20  292 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  la  393 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J .  2  256 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N,  J .  19  262 

J.  8.  Gabriel.  N.  J . ; . . .  32  480 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  N  J .  16  37« 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  11  88 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  32  412 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  .  ...  38  340 

Lao  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  42  279 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J .  9  393 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  19  131 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . .* .  10  214 

The  Hoehn  Kurin,  N.  Y .  5  218 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  26  448 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  28  312 

C  Korfmann,  N.  S .  41  401 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J .  19  429 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 35  334 

Harold  W(  Lyle,  N.  J .  42  392 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  20  434 

8unny  Crest,  N.  Y . . .  12  134 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass. ' .  48  496 

Fraderick  B,  Naylor,  N.  J .  23  J61 

Samuel  Niece  &  son,  N.  J .  17  191 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  ,  N.  J .  16  264 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  63  502 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J .  22  315 

Queensbury  Farm.  N  J .  7  194 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N  J .  30  301 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ .  74  490 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  16  356 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J....- . 5  186 

John  G.  Slmmonds.  N.  J .  6  274 

Herman  F.  Bonder  N.  J .  20  115 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . . .  18  278 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J .  38  268 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  8  273 

The  Training  School,  N,  J .  21  327 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J .  17  2S6 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  1 .  23  413 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  16  264 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N,  F .  21  295 

W.  O.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  37  243 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J .  19  394 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  61  360 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N  J .  14  348 

Hormon  E.  White.  N.  J .  17  450 

Wlllnnna  Farm,  N.  J  . .  29  183 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J .  16  316 


Total . 


3120  28964 


Would  You  Breed  From  These  Hens? 

A  year  ago  my  wife  and  I,  two  old 
people,  tired  of  city  hubbub  and  moved 
out  on  a  farm.  There,  without  a  chick 
or  child,  we  were  quite  lonesome.  So  we 
decided  to  buy  some  hens,  and  have  our 
own  pot  roasts  through  the  Winter.  On 
December  120  we  attended  a  sale  and 
bought  10  hens  and  a  cockerel.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  for  $20.  You  can  imagine 
our  surprise  when  we  discovered  that 
they  Were  laying  eggs  before  we  got  home 
with  them,  and  the  next  day  they  laid 
five  eggs,  and  continued  to  lay  increas¬ 
ingly  until  up  to  date,  five  days  less  than 
a  year,  they  have  laid  1,704  eggs,  an 
average  of  170.4.  We  have  100  very  fine 
pullets  from  them,  which  are  laying  very 
well,  and  we  think  they  will  prove  as 
good  layers,  if  not  a  little  better,  than  the 
old  hens.  IIow  is  this  average  with  the 
general  run  of  Reds?  a.  8. 

It.  N.-Y. — These  birds  are  good  ones — 
above  the  average.  We  should  use  them 
as  breeders — with  an  older  male. 


Suspected  Roup 

I  have  800  White  Leghorn  pullets ; 
they  have  been  housed  up  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  lay  about  20  per  cent.  Now 
and  then  I  find  oue  with  sore  eyes.  I 
treat  them  with  a  diluted  disinfectant,  say 
two  per  cent.  Some  of  them  get  over  all 
right,  while  others  die  with  eyes  swollen 
shut,  and  in  bad  cases  they  have  cheesy 


patches  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  I  think 
if  is  the  roup.  Do  you  think  it  best  to 
kill  birds  affected  that  way?  G.  H. 
Wrightstown,  Pa. 


The  medical  treatment  of  roup  is  not 
very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
eradication  of  the  affection  in  the  bird 
and  restoration  of  its  usefulness.  There 
is  further  risk  that  apparently  well  fowls 
will  become  chronic  carriers  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  continue  it  in  the  flock  in¬ 
definitely.  For  these  reasons  most  au¬ 
thorities  advise  that  cases  of  true  roup  be 
disposed  of,  rather  than  kept  in  the  nock 
under  treatment  or  returned  to  the  flock 
after  apparent,  cure.  Isolation  of  sick 
birds  and  disinfection  of  quarters  and 
utensils  is,  of  course,  necessary,  and  too 
much  pains  cannot  he  taken  to  eradicate 
the  trouble  where  it  has  once  gained  a 
foothold.  Roup  is  a  disease  that  can 
quickly  destroy  the  usefulness  of  any  flock 
and  one  that  it  may  become  hard  to  dis¬ 
lodge  if  it  is  permitted  to  become  estab¬ 
lished.  Ordinary  colds,  particularly  the 
“Fall  colds’’  of  recently  housed  pullets, 
should  not  he  mistaken  for  true  roup,  but 
your  description  of  the  trouble  in  your 
flock  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  latter  disease.  M.  B.  D. 


Late  Hatched  Chickens 

The  Hope  Farm  man  asks  for  experi¬ 
ence  with  late  hatched  chickens.  Last 
year  a  Leghorn  stole  her  nest  and  hatched 
13  little  chicks  the  first  of  December. 
They  were  such  lively  little  things  they 
deserved  a  chance,  so  they  were  put  in 
a  coop  with  a  wire  run  and  the  coop 
placed  in  a  shed  open  on  the  south  side. 
The  mother  was  kept  in  the  coop.  With 
plenty  of  clean,  dry  straw  in  both  coop 
and  run,  these  little  chicks  were  always 
dry.  One  chicken  slipped  out  of  an  opening 
in  the  run  and  did  not  find  the  way  back, 
and  perished  in  our  first  snowfall.  An 
accident  befell  another.  The  remaining 
11  grew  apace,  and  the  pullets  began  lay¬ 
ing  the  first  of  May.  The  first  four 
weeks  they  were  fed  growing  feed  mixed 
with  hot  milk  in  the  morning,  and  had 
a  prepared  chick  feed  always  before  them. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  them  dry 
and  in  the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible. 
If  the  Hope  Farm  Leghorn  trails  her 
brood  out  in  wet  or  frosty  grass,  their 
doom  is  sealed.  a.  b.  m. 

Connecticut. 


Spring  Brook 
Poultry  Farm 

breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
exclusively.  Circular  now  ready  for 
mailing.  If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for 
setting,  or  chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will 
more  than  pay  you  to  get  my  circular. 


Remember  1  guarantee  satisfaction. 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

BOX  S 

Ballaton  Spa,  :  ;  N.  Y 


White  Wyandottes 

Trapnested,  Pedigreed.  Standard  Bred,  Profit 
Makers.  Fine  official  records  at  Storrs  for  six 
straight  years. 

One  customer  reports :  10  pullets  laid  2018  eggs, 
Nov.  to  Nov. — Chas.  Greenleaf,  Neiuburg. 
Another  party  we  sold  to  had  10  make  a  record 
of  2225  in  one  year. 

One  has  a  pullet  this  year  with  81  eggs  in  04  days. 

Don ’t  speculate!  Buy  of  us. 

Chicks  and  Eggs  very  reasonable. 


R.  W.  Stevens 


.  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

•  Formerly  Stillwater 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks’  Winter  laying  strain,  $5  ami  $7  each 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


POUT  TRY  FOR  SA1  F  COCKERELS, 8  Barred  Bock 

rUULlnl  rim  DALE.  Thants— our  strain  dark, one 
W.  Wyandotte  O.O.  Knights’  strain,  beautiful  birds;  price 
$10  00  each.  SUtility  heavy  laying  strain  B.  Rocks  pullets 
April  hatched,  $3.50  each.  John  1.  JuEi*.  Kat.n.h,  y,  y 


200-Epg  Strain  While  Rocks  ^ 

Bar.  Rucks,  $24.  S.  C.  It.  I.  licds,  $29  I.eg.  S.  C.  W.,  *22 
for  Jau.  and  Fob.  delivery.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEG.  FARM.  T.llord,  Pa 


100  S.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND  COCKS 

for  immediate  shipment,  S3  50  up.  Barron 
birds  bred  from  heavy  layers.  Also  BABY 
CHICK  orders  hooked  now.  Catalogue  free. 

V.  ill.  Lougeuecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  l’a. 


Chicks  11  cents  each  Riid  up.  Rocks.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds  and  broilers.  Money  back  for 
dead  ones.  Pamphlet  Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
McAUsterville,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  high  record  hens;  trapnests  usid  year  round. 

A.  L.  VHEELANUj,  NUTLEY,  N\  J. 


100  Bar.  P.  Rock  &  Col.  Wyandottes 

of  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale.  Pa 


COCKERELS  EGGS 

40  Barron  Cockerels  from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by 
High  Pedigree  Males  $5  to  $10.’  Hutching  eggs  $lo  to  $12 
per  TOO  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

G.  II.  WKAK; HT  West  Williugton,  Conn, 


R.&S.  Comb  Reds, White  Rocks,  Farm 
raised  $5  each.  Eggs  .V  Chicks. 

A.  G. S('l) H1-;  1. b,  Ureon  liavcp,  X.  Y 


ROSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibert's  Tranneste.i  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  ami  $7 

»aeh.  I).  EVEKETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  M“%Vr$5,‘  trt«*rlew’ 

L.  O.  4JU1ULEY  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


Makes  sure  and  quick  money  for  you- 
Greatly  benefits  your  fruit  crops.  Easily 
cared  for  by  women  and  older  children. 
Takes  little  room.  Small  cost  to  start. 


The  Root  Way  Pays 


We’ve  supplied  Beekeepers’ 
needs  for5U  years— bought  their 
extra  honey— taught  them  how 
bees  make  them  money.  Write 
us  for  handsome  free  booklet. 

'Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

Tell  us  your  occupation  and  if  you  keep 
bees  now.  We  can  help  you.  Write  today. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
293  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

3F 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  et^ 
At  dealers  or  postpaid75  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB, 


PLANS FOR POULTRY  HOUSES 

ALT  STYLES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 


INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL. 


Dept.  60,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Incubators  For  Sale* 


— 1200  Candee  —  2400  New¬ 
town-2400  Hall,  1916  mod¬ 
els.  2 130-egg  Cyphers  Su¬ 
perior  hot  water  §14  each — 390 Cyphers §20  each— 390  Pra¬ 
irie  State  $25  each.  Newtown,  Maekay  and  Standard  Col¬ 
ony  Broodersslightly  used.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southimpton.N  1 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  for  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 

Switches  lights  on  and  off.  morning  and  night, witblSmin 
utesondim  circuit.  Only  attention  necessary— winding 
clock  once  a  week.  Circular.  Skinner  Poultry  F«rm.  6reene,N.Y 


SNAP 

Dr.  Prtohomme 


70  GOLDEN  BUFF 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  months  old.  laying, 
S2.50  each.  Big  divi¬ 
dend  payers.  Rush 
order.  Need  Room. 

Thurmont.  Md. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  Of  selected  birds;  the  big,  Husky  kind, 
bred  from  high-brodueirig  parents.  Price,  $5  each. 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular,  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


WINNING  LEGHORN 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,7)00  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GUEENDALE  FARMS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


HOEHN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

booklet  of  our  288-egg  strain.  HOEHN  POULTRY  FARM, 
12B  Dikeman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayviile.  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  Lea 1 "ou^rood? 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


SC  RITCF  LEGHORN*  PULLETS,  late  hatched 

•  L.  DUf  r  $1.50, Cock  $5, Cockerels  $3  and  $5. 

Greeuford  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN  ”k“I“rstoTks 

Other  individual  records  of  281,  270  ,  265,  247,  and 
others  of  200  and  over,  made  by  Knight's  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain.  Eges,  chicks  and  Breeding  cockerels  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I 


CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W- 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  S.C.W.  ami  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Ri>ar4ale  Piultry  Firm,  loi  IBS,  Ri.trdale,  N  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets  ,Vao 

White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  Anconas  and  other 
breeds.  Baby  Chicks,  $1 8  a  hundred.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

Hewitt's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55.  Sergeantsv'ille.N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  It  A  DISK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  l’enna. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver.  White  amt  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 

ALPHA)!  POULTRY  Fa  Kit,  R.  34,  I’lioeuixvillc,  I'n.  UUCKlMgS 


“BABYCmx”S.C 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties  Order  early.  Write  for  pricelist 
and  order  blank.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Spcnccr,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE.  I.AYlN(i  PULLETS.  30  Rod  pullets,  weighing  from 
•r*  to  pound*,  $3  each.  Teu  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  pullet* 
cn>  h.  Hose  fuul  single  comb  Red  Cockerels,  $8  ami  $3. 

jo/hV  C-  VANDER OEF,  Montgomery,  N'eiv  York 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  select¬ 
ed  heavy-laying  breeders.  Prices  for  chicks  ready  for 
delivery  Feb.  IS,  per  hundred— $22;  March  11 — $20;  April 
25— *18;  May  17— $15.  SAMI  El,  MECE  .V  SON,  Slacktuu,  N.  J. 


LADY  PROFITEER 

222,  221.  200,  188,  165, 156  records  of  other  birds  in  this  pen, 
which  is  now  mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  laid  281.  Eggs 
from  this  mating  $10  per  setting. 

S.  G.McLKAN,  So.  Glastonbury,  CONN. 


Raise  Squabs— Big  Profits!  «i“!^ 

space  and  capital.  Always  penned  up.  Demand,  greatest 
ever.  Free  booklet  gives  information  and  price  list,  our 
guaranteed  mated  Breeders.  Philadelphia  squab  company. 
Dept.  L.  2210  Almond  Street,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


Bailed  RoickCOCKERELS 

Cross  between  Park’s  Iie«vy  Laying  Strain  and  the 
famous  “Aristocrats.'!  May  .and  June  hatched. 
Light  or  dark,  to  *IO,  Write  for  particulars. 

Donald  Keyes  -  Kush,  New  York 


33iYFLHEID  ROOKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EG  S  FOR  HATCHING 
A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  developed,1  farm  raised  birds 

at  reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Bax  484,  Warwick,  N.  T 
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Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

THOROUGHBREDS  PAY 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens— Only  eat  half  as  much— 
Very  profitable- Bring  $2.00  per  pound  alive. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

L^rize  Flock,  headed  by  55  pound  tom. 


America's  Laigest  Game  Faim 
1768  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen 'I  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  Ls  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  a  pen  of  ten  pullets  that  laid  2555  eggs  in  one 
year.  Pedigreed  cockerels  from  five  of  the  best  of 
these  pens  with  records  of  247,  278.285,294  and  303 
eggs.  "The  Orchards”  Poultry  Dept..  South  Hadley.  Mass 


THIRTY  BARRON  C  f\  C  f  D  F  I  C 
LEGHORN  UUI/I1LKLL9 

From  the  same  mating  that  produced  our  last  Vineland 
Contest  Fen.  10  birds,  with  record  of  2172  eggs. 

l'RICE  810.00  EACH. 

Official  individual  records.  202,  205,  214,  215,  224,  228, 
259,  260,  285.  The  breeding  is  there.  Figures  tell. 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm  Plainville,  Conn. 


Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BKED-TO-LAT,  BLEE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  tho 
LEADING  SHOWS  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  $4  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


A  few  choice  U  L  |  C  P  i  Fine  vigorous  birds, 
breeding  bUlaCICla  I  UI  iMICljred  from  best  laying 
strains.  (tarred  Plymouth  Rucks,  S.  0.  White  Leghorn*.  S.  0. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Tl'LLAROAX  FARMS.  Ilanhasset,  L.  I.,  N'.Y 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  $12  per  100.  Cocker¬ 
els,  $5  and  $10.  ANNA  M.  Joses.  U’Rakyville,  New  York 


Sf>  D  I  D  atle  20  years  selection  for  lay- 
•  a  •»  il«  il  CU5  ing  and  exhibition.  Uuder- 
hill  strain  cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A  few  select 
ed  Toulouse  ganders.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


Q  fi  R  I  RfJ  fnrLnrolc  Range  Growers.  No  disease, 

OiC.IX.l.  RCu-l/OCKClcIS  Pure  bred  flock,  Heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  good  size  and  color.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  LambertvilletN.J. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  S; 

$2  to  $5.  Eggs  in  season.  I).  L.  DITTO.  Br.ndsuburg,  Ky 

it  D... I  Jf  White  Wyandottes  Cornell  Certified. 

ncgal  Flock  visited  monthly  by  Cornell  ex¬ 
tension  man.  Baby  Chicks.  Order  early.  Cockerels  S5  ea. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FtltU.  Ilopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
COCKERELS 


Ml 


prr  if  C  99  A  few  extra 

nijUrtliSe  selected,  vig¬ 

orous.  farm  raised  birds  of  John  S.  Martin’s  best,  $5  and 
$7  each.  L.  0.  OU16LKY,  GOSHEN,  5.  Y. 


White  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ss.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets.  Martin’s  Regal-Doreas 
Strain.  Vigorous,  well  matured,  farm  raised  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  G.  X.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  &£ 

2.»0-egg  stock  at  So  each.  H.  VF.  RU.NK,  (ierruanton  n,  >.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Scns'f^a^from  s“k 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apslschin,  N.  Y. 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ^*7®*  sc”ie. 

Hatching  ex-gs.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  contest. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares. Caries,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


Prist^nno«n9  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

the  variety  that  are  very  tame  and  are  always  home. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  SWARTWOUT,  Locke,  N.Y. 


sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormons  Bone  and  Frame.  ‘'Equal  to  the  Best.” 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH.  "The  Locusts.”  Brockport.  New  York 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  ••  Goldbank  ”  Strain. 
Large  Frame  and  Bone.  Jliis  11)a  CHUMB1.I  Y,  Draper.  Y* 


M.  B.  Turkeys  For  Sale 

$10.  Trio,  Not  Related,  $33.  C.  G.  BOWER.  l.udlowvlUe.  N.Y. 


DSrlinnnvjlrn/e  Bourbon  Red  Tom  Turkey.  It. )'-.  t 

.  jcnoemaKer  s  291b.  each.  ft.  plain,  n.  y 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  |S^nteed! 

Inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  2,  Massena,  N.T. 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hens.  $7  to  $t>.  Hatching  Ftrirs,  50  cts.  each.  Also  a  few 
Toulouse  Ganders.  $0.  Mrs.  1.  U.  COLK,  Eastport,  I..  I.,  N.Y. 


Fnr  Qnla  TrM  White  Holland  Turkeys,  $30.  Must  sell  before 
I  UI  dal£  March  l>t.  Florence  TiHany,  Route  3.  Norwich,  N  T. 


While  Holland  Turkeys  New  UruiMniek.  N.J. 


ISO 


‘Ihr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  '-’4,  1920 


Natco  Dairy  Bams 
Are  Warm  in  Winter 

Natco  bams  are  warm  in  winter, 
yet  cool  in  summer.  They  provide 
year-round  comfort  for  your  cows.  More 
comfort  in  the  stable  means  more  milk  in 
the  pail  —  more  money  in  the  bank. 

The  hollow  spaces  in  a  glazed  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  wall  provide  a  blanket  of  still  air  through 
which  heat,  cold  or  dampness  will  not  pass. 

And  the  cost?  Perhaps  a  little  more  at  first,  but  far  less 
in  the  end  than  for  other  construction.  The  saving  in 
insurance  and  upkeep  will  repay  the  added  investment 
within  a  few  years.  A).  further  savings  are  clear  profit. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  our  book,  *  Natco  on 
the  Farm,"  will  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Write  for  it 
today — no  charge. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  prices 
on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1359  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  u'tde  and  economical  distribution. 

.. , . ,  r  #"7 m 

mm  ' ;  '  ■  - 


Section  of  Natco 
Wall  showing 
still  air  spaces. 


_ 

Slormprool  — 
anchored  lolid 
— -  at  an  oak. 


Cows  are  like  humans 

Says  Silas  Low 

“Feed  them  wrong  and  you  don’t  get 
much  out  of  them.  Feed  them  right  and 
they  do  their  best.  With  cows  that  means 
green  feed  and  green  feed  in  wintertime 
means  a 

Harder  Silo 

.“I  tell  you  folks,  that's  the  best  Silo  made. 
It’s  sound,  sturdy,  air-tight  and  the  continuous 
doorway  makes  feeding  almost  fun. 

“By  all  means  have  a  HARDER.  Have 
several  of  them.  They’ll  keep  good  fodder 
from  going  to  waste  in  the  fall.  HARDER  SILOS 
mean  A- 1  milk  for  you  all  winter.’’ 

Write  for  booklet  on  the  HARDER, 
the  Silo  that  Uncle  Sam  uses — also 
the  story  of  Silas  Low.  BOTH  FREE 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  1 1 

COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


Mora  milk  ud 
better  milk  all  .  ^ 
winter  and  smal-  W.. 
ler  feed  bills. 


Keep  Better  fJ 

'^Silage-  T 


Get  the  most 
out  of  your? 
corn  crop  this’ 
year  and  every 
year  with  a 
_  PRESTON  * 

lansixu* 

Vitrified  Tile  Silo 

The  patented  block  in  ship-lap  for- 
mation  gives  enormous  strength — 
twisted  steel  reinforcing:  In  cement  be¬ 
tween  each  tier.  Only  thin  line  of  mor¬ 
tar  exposed — less  chance  for  frost. 
Continuous  doorway;  steel  or  tile  chute;  steely' 
hip  roof;  fire-proof.  Write  for  catalog,  A 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept  829  La  nsi  ng,  Mi  oh  . 

Factories:  Uhrichsville,  O. 

£t.  Dodge,  la. ;  Brazil, 

Ind. 


Save$Z00 


or$300  on 
Your  Engine 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


poc__  _ _ .  _ 

Couples  up  to  automobile  in  three  minutes.  No 
permanent  attachment  to  car.  No  wear  on  trans¬ 
mission  or  tires.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of 
shaft.  Ward  Governor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect 
control.  May  be  used  with  Ford, Overland,  Dodge,  Reo 
and  Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor. 

Money  back  if  not  satisSed.  Write  for  circular  and 
special  price.  * 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,  20*0  N.  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb, 


Fattening  Old  Cow;  Wintering  Onions 

I  wish  to  fatten  an  old  cow  whose  teeth 
are  well  worn  in  front.  I  have  corn  to 
grind,  fodder  and  Alfalfa,  but  am  short  on 
hay  and  oats.  Can  you  suggest  a  feed 
that  will  build  her  up?  She  is  a  fine 
butter  cow,  but  don’t  want  to  keep  her 
another  season.  She  freshened  August  17 
last.  Could  I  feed  her  fat  before  Spring, 
and  would  it  pay  to  butcher  her?  In  her 
present  condition,  fed  on  hay,  bran  and 
stover,  she  is  not  fat,  and  such  a  cow  they 
pay  only  $20  for  here,  they  tell  me, 
designating  her  as  a  “bologna  cow.” 
2.  Will  white  onion  sets  that  were  planted 
too  late  (July  15)  ^ason  to  ripen 

live  over  in  soil  through  Winter?  It  is 
my  opinion  that  they  will  only  make 
green  onions  in  Spring  and  then  shoot 
up  into  seed.  They  are  supposed  to  he 
large  white  Silverskins.  I  would  like  to 
have  seed  of  this  kiud,  but  would  the  seed 
be  of  any  use?  i>.  b.  g. 

Mohnton,  Pa. 

1.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  fatten  up  an  old 
cow,  particularly  when  she  is  milking 
very  much,  as  tins  cow  must  be,  calving 
only  last  August.  The  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  put  her  ou  a  fattening  ration,  and 
as  she  goes  down  iu  milk  dry  her  off  pre¬ 
maturely,  if  she  shows  any  signs  of  taking 
on  flesh.  This  can  be  done  by  milking 
only  once  a  day,  gradually  stopping  alto¬ 
gether.  Give  her  two  feeds  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  a  day  if  you  can,  and  one  of  corn 
fodder.  Feed  two  parts,  by  weight,  of 
bran,  four  parts  cornmeal  and  one  part 
gluten  feed,  adding  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  about  S  lbs. 
of  this  grain  daily  ,aud  more  if  cow  will 
stand  it.  If  you  find  after  a  little  while 
cow  does  not  pick  up,  better  sell  her 
rather  than  waste  money  ou  feed. 

2.  Unless  protected  with  hay  or  straw 
so  the  ground  will  not  freeze,  the  onions 
you  have  in  the  ground  will  spoil.  If  you 
get  them  through  the  Winter  they  will 
come  up  iuto  seed  unless  the  seed  stem  is 
cut  off,  in  which  case  onions  will  develop. 
You  can  grow  onion  seed  of  any  variety 
you  wish  by  setting  out  the  mature  onions 
of  the  varieties  wanted  iu  the  Spring. 
They  will  send  up  seed  stems.  That  is 
to  say.  the  onion  is  normally  a  biennial 
and  produces  seed  «every  two  years. 

H.  F.  J. 


is  low  in  protein,  and  I  would  therefore 
drop  off  half  the  cornmeal  from  the  above 
mixture  and  add  %  part  cottonseed  meal 
in  its  place.  Gradually  work  cow  onto 
this  ration  until  she  gets  a  pound  of  grain 
daily  to  each  1%  to  2  qts.  milk  produced 
daily. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  intend  to  sell 
calf  for  veal.  I  am  sure  the  beet  time  for 
you  to  dispose  of  the  calf  would  be  at 
about  five  weeks  of  age.  Grain  aud  milk 
are  too  high  to  warrant  longer  keeping. 
Cow  and  calf  can  be  kept  together  in  box 
stall  for  three  or  four  days.  The  calf  will 
not  take  all  of  the  milk,  and  cow  should 
be  stripped  out  twice  a  day.  After  this 
let  calf  suck  twice  a  day  uutil  five  weeks 
of  age.  Toward  the  last  it  will  probably 
take  all  the  milk.  This  method  will  make 
best  veal  in  shortest  time.  If  you  feel 
you  must  briug  calf  along  on  part  skim- 
milk  and  grain,  then  I  should  take  it  away 
from  cow  after  three  days  and  teach  it  to 
drink  whole  milk  from  a  pail,  about  two 
quarts  three  times  a  day.  After  a  couple 
of  weeks  gradually  replace  whole  milk 
with  skim  aud.  of  course,  increase  the 
amount  given.  Then  make  up  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran, 
cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  aud  get  calf 
started  to  eat  it,  then  leave  small  amount 
in  box  before  calf  so  it  can  help  itself. 

H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Value  of  Alfalfa  Meal 

Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  a 
ration  made  up  of  3*4  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal 
to  1  y*  lbs.  gluten.  1  lb.  cottonseed  aud 
4  lbs.  bran?  What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
Alfalfa  meal  as  a  feed  for  milking  cows? 

Massachusetts.  e.  a.  k. 

Alfalfa  meal  has  practically  same  feed¬ 
ing  value  as  Alfalfa  hay  for  dairy  cows. 
Alfalfa  is  the  best  hay  for  cows.  The 
nature  of  the  grain  ration  depends  on  the 
kind  of  roughage  available,  so  I  could  not 
say  as  to  whether  grain  ration  you  men¬ 
tion  is  suited  exactly  to  your  needs.  I 
note  that  it  is  a  high  protein  ration  and 
would,  therefore,  do  well  with  such  rough- 
age  as  mixed  hay  and  silage.  However, 
the  ration  as  it  stands  with  3%  lbs.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  and  4  lbs.  of  bran  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  bulky.  I  presume  I  could  recom¬ 
mend  a  change  that  might  make  it  more 
desirable  if  I  knew  wlmt  you  had  for 
roughage.  -  h.  f.  j. 


Trouble  With  Churning 

We  have  one  Guernsey  cow ;  the  cream 
is  very  rich  and. heavy  and  I  make  butter. 
It  is  almost  too  long  in  coming.  I  skim 
it  iuto  a  stone  or  glass  jar,  then  put  it 
into  the  kitchen  for  two  hours  to  warm, 
or  sometimes  overnight,  then  into  a  glass 
churn.  I  try  to  have  it  only  three-quar¬ 
ters  full,  ¥iO  as  to  have  room  for  the  cream, 
and«at  the  temperature  marked  for  butter 
on  the  .thermometer.  I  have  churned  2)4 
hours,  with  no  butter,  only  a  mass  of 
whipped  cream.  It  almost  always  takes 
me  more  than  an  hour.  I  take  all  the 
care  of  the  milk.  Is  it  wrong  to  have  it 
uow  in  a  cold  place  with  the  window 
open  ?  G.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

Your  churning  trouble  is  apparently 
churning  a  sweet  cream  at  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature.  Try  letting  the  cream  sour  uu¬ 
til  it  begins  to  taste  sour,  and  then  churn 
at  65  degrees  F.,  filling  churn  not  over 
half  full.  If  this  does  not  help,  prepare 
the  cream  by  heating  it  to  142  degrees  F. 
and  holding  for  20  minutes.  Simply  set 
cream  pail  in  a  larger  vessel  of  hot  water 
over  fire  and  stir  cream  while  heating. 
Tool  cream  an  !  hold  overnight  and  churn 
next  day  at  65  degrees  F.  Hold  the 
cream  at  least  an  hour  at  65  degrees  F. 
before  churning  to  get  the  “chill”  out 
of  it.  H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Freshening  Heifer;  Fattening 
Calf 

A  four-year-old  Jersey-Guernsey  about 
800  lbs.  or  less,  due  to  calve  in  two  weeks 
and  now  dry,  has  had  fair  pasture, 
stover  and  ground  corn  available.  What 
grain  ration  should  she  have,  if  any,  and 
what  should  she  get  immediately  after 
calving?  How  long  should  the  calf  stay 
with  her  and  will  the  calf  require  all  her 
milk  (10-12  qts.  a  day)?  If  the«cow  was 
put  iu  a  box  stall  to  calve  and  kept  there 
after,  would  10  days  be  Tong  enough  be¬ 
fore  she  should  go  back  to  the  stanchion 
stall?  How  often  per  day  should  calf  be 
taken  to  cow  for  first  10  days  or  so? 
How  old  must  a  calf  ho  before  it  can  cat 
fodder  or  grain,  aud  what  kiud  aud 
quantity  should  it  be  given  to  fatten  up  a 
bit  before  going  to  the  butcher’s?  I  shall 
not  carry  it  over  the  Winter.  G.  c. 

Connecticut. 

You  should  aim  to  have  your  cow  freshen 
in  good  flesh.  In  addition  to  roughage 
make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts  by 
weight  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  cornmeal, 
one  part  gluten  and  )4  part  linseed  oil- 
meal.  Add  a  pouno  of  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  feed  Feed  5  to  5  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  daily,  half  in  morning  and  half 
in  afternoon.  For  the  first  day  after  cow 
freshens  make  up  a  hot  mash  of  bran  and 
hot  water  and  give  about  3 *4  lbs.  in 
morning  aud  same  at  night.  The  grain 
ration  that  should  follow  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  kind  of  hay  you  have  on 
hand.  I  note  you  have  corn  stover.  This 


Buying  Heifer;  Breeding  from  Mongrel 
Hens 

1.  I  am  contemplating  buying  a  two-vear- 
old  heifer,  purebred  Jersey,  registered  and 
tuberculin  tested.  She  is  only  giving  five 
or  six  quarts  a  day,  the  Teason  given  be¬ 
ing  that  her  first  calf  aborted  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  month.  She  is  supposedly  with 
calf  again.  The  price  is  $150.  Would  it 
be  safe  to  buy  such  au  animal?  2.  I  have 
eight  liens,  bought  last  March,  a  year  old 
in  June.  They  are  not  any  breed  that  I 
know  of,  being  black  and  brown,  with 
yellow  and  black  neck  feathers,  but  have 
been  excellent  layers.  They  have  laid  well 
steadily  from  three  to  seven  eggs  daily 
ever  since  I  bought  them.  They  are  molt¬ 
ing  now,  but  I  am  still  gettiug  three  eggs 
a  day.  I  have  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
and  cockerels,  hatched  last  June.  I  had 
intended  buying  more  hatching  eggs  this 
Winter,  but  wonder  uow  whether  it  might 
not  be  good  policy  to  hatch  eggs  from 
these  hens  I  have,  as  they  are  such  good 
layers,  using  the  Rhode  Island  Red  roost¬ 
er.  Would  the  resulting  chickens  be  too 
nondescript  to  be  good  hens?  p.  T. 

1.  I  should  hesitate  paying  $150  for  the 
heifer  you  mention.  Not  only  might  she 
abort  again,  but  she  may  be  difficult  to 
get  with  calf,  and  then  again  she  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  show  what  sort  of  a  pro¬ 
ducer  she  really  is. 

2.  Now  you  have  started  with  Rhode 

Island  Reds  1  should  buy  hatching  eggs 
of  this  breed.  You  will  be  more  sure  of 
good  layers  than  hatching  eggs  from  no 
particular  breed.  H.  F.  J. 

Dairy  Feed 

I  have  some  grade  cows  which  I  am 
feeding  for  milk.  1  have  corn  silage,  cow 
pea  hay  and  corn  fodder,  also  corn,  which 
I  grind.  Bran  is  $52  per  ton  at  mill : 
cottonseed  $1.30  per  cwt.,  dairy  feed,  24 
per  cent.  $75  per  ton  ;  dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent,  $60.  Which  is  the  more  profitable 
feed,  the  bran  or  dairy  feed?  Corn  is 
$1.10  per  bu.  Feed  to  mix  with  corn  and 
eobmeal  aud  cottouseed  meal.  Give  me 
a  balanced  ration  with  the  above  feeds. 

Delaware.  H.  p. 

As-  I  understand  it.  you  have  silage, 
cowpea  hay,  corn  fodder,  corn  aud  cob- 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal  ou  hand.  Feed 
about  30  lbs.  of  silage  per  head  per  day 
and  two  feeds  of  hay  and  one  of  fodder. 
Make  grain  ration  two  parts  by  weight 
corn  and  eobmeal.  two  parts  bran,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part  16 
per  cent  protein  dairy  feed.  Add  1  lb. 
of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  aud  feed 
one  lb.  of  grain  to  each  o1/*  to  4  lbs.  milk 
produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 

First  Tramp  :  “Hey  !  You  won’t  get 
anything  worth  eating  iu  that  house. 
They’re  vegetarians.”  Second  Tramp: 
“Gam !”  First  Tramp :  “Yes.  that’s  a 
fact  and.  what’s  more,  they’ve  got  a  dog 
wot  ain’t!" — Credit  T.ost. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Catarrh 

I  Lave  just  started  in  with  a  few  sheep. 
Two  ewes,  probably  about  four  years  old, 
have  a  hard  cough  and  dirty  nose.  The 
cough  with  one  seems  to  affect  her  breath¬ 
ing.  They  commenced  to  cough  while  we 
kept  them  in  the  barn  late  last  Spring, 
and  do  not  seem  to  get  any  better.  They 
are  in  good  condition,  have  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture,  salt  and  clean  water.  The  others  do 
not  seem  to  have  it  yet.  Where  they  ate 
their  hay  the  stanchions  wore  off  their 
wool  and  made  it  shaggy,  so  I  sheared 
their  necks  and  chests  early;  thought 
perhaps  that  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  getting  a  cold.  I  have  only  given 
them  a  little  pine  tar  on  their  noses. 
Would  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

New  York.  M.  M. 

Exposure  to  cold  often  causes  catarrh, 
indicated  by  such  symptoms  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  but  more  often  the  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
caused  by  gadfly  grubs  in  the  nostrils  and 
upper  passages  or  sinuses  of  the  head. 
There  is  no  certain  remedy,  hut  flushing 
the  nostrils  out  with  a  1  per  cent  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  may  give  some 
relief.  For  cough  give  equine  cough  syrup, 
which  is  good  for  coughs  of  sheep  as  well 
of  those  of  horses  and  cattle. 


Grease  Heel 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  a  sore  on 
mare’s  foot?  It  is  in  the  hollow  or  pas¬ 
tern  of  the  hind  foot,  something  like 
scratches ;  seems  to  itch  and  looks  milky 
and  smells  offensively.  I  have  been  us¬ 
ing  sulphur  and  lard  for  some  time,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  do  much  good.  H.  F.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  have  described  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  grease  heel,  which  is  a  most 
obstinate,  chronic  disease  that  will  be 
found  very  difficult  to  remedy.  The  mare 
should  live  without  grain,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  may  have  roots,  bran,  silage, 
good  hay  and  bright  corn  stover.  Let  her 
run  outdoors  just  as  much  as  possible 
when  not  at  work.  Let  her  occupy  a 
roomy  box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  or 
turn  her  loose  in  a  shed  when  not  at 
work.  Twice  daily  bathe  the  affected 
parts  thoroughly  with  a  small  bucketful 
of  soft  water  containing  two  ounces  of  a 
solution  of  one  can  of  concentrated  lye, 
dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  to 
he  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  jug.  Grad¬ 
ually  add  more  of  the  lye  solution  if 
found  necessary.  It  should  cause  the  leg 
to  sweat  profusely.  Internally  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  she 
is  taking  an  ounce  twice  a  day.  When  no 
longer  needed,  gradually  discontinue  the 
arsenic  solution,  taking  at  least  10  days 
to  the  process.  Keep  her  out  of  mud  and 
wet  and  in  a  sanitary  stable. 


Poisoning 

T  have  just  lost  two  pigs.  Would  you 
advise  me  just  what  could  be  wrong  with 
them  and  the  cause  for  it?  About  three 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  pigs  started  lying 
around  and  not  eating  and  seemed  to  lose 
control  of  its  hindquarters.  It  showed  no 
spots  or  splotches  or  discolorment  what¬ 
ever  ;  became  loose  in  the  bowels  and  died 
in  great  agony.  I  separated  the  other  pig 
from  the  sick  one  and  in  about  a  week 
after  it  started  the  same  way,  was  very 
loose  in  its  bowels  and  died  within  a  day 
of  the  other  pig.  The  pigs  were  six 
months  old  and  weighed  about  125  lbar. 
apiece.  J.  T.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  seems  evident  that  poison  in  the  food 
caused  these  losses.  Soap  or  soap  powder 
or  an  excessive  amount  of  salt  in  garbage 
may  cause  such  poisoning.  It  may  also 
result  from  feeding  tankage  in  slop  that 
is  allowed  to  sour,  ferment  or  decompose. 
Ptomaines  form  in  such  conditions  and 
prove  deadly.  Feed  tankage  dry  from  a 
self-feeder.  If  used  in  slop  it  must  be  fed 
at  once.  Also  be  careful  to  keep  feeding 
troughs  and  slop  barrels  clean,  sweet  and 
disinfected. 


Eye  Disease 

T  have  a  horse  going  blind  in  one  eye. 
She  had  the  influenza  last  Winter.  I 
have  tried  several  remedies,  but  without 
avail.  Lots  of  horses  in  this  section  have 
gone  blind  in  the  last  year.  n.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

Y'ou  should  have  described  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  eye  disease  that  we  might 
have  made  a  confident  diagnosis.  As  it 
is  we  are  only  able  to  guess  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  periodic  ophthalmia,  also  called 
moon  blindness.  If  that  is  so  the  eye 
will  become  inflamed  at  intervals  of  a 
month  or  more,  at  which  time  the  eyelids 
will  swell  and  become  red  and  tears  flow. 
It  also  is  common  for  the  pupil  ot  the 
eye  to  become  cloudy,  bluish  or  yellow 
from  the  presence  of  pus  or  other  abnor¬ 
mal  matters  in  the  cornea  or  anterior 
chamber.  <  The  disease  is  incurable  and 
ends  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes  from 
cataract.  This  may  be  retarded  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  eyes  covered  during  attacks  with 
a  soft  cloth  or  compress  to  he  constantly 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  all  the  boric 
acid  hot  water  will  dissolve.  Use  the 
solution  when  cold.  At  such  times  also 
give  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  twice  daily. 


Not  a 
Catalog — 
112  pages 
Devoted 
Entirely  to 
Barn 
Building 


Expert  Barn  Plan  Service  Will  Help  You 


One  of  the  important  features  of 
Louden  service  to  barn  builders  ia 
the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  shown 
above.  When  you  have  this  book 
before  you  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  kind  of  barn  you  want  to  build 
disappears,  because  it  is  a  complete 
Story  of  barn  building,  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  cupola.  It  is  a  large  book 
(7ij  x  10i  inches  when  closed)  and 
the  two  pages  shown  above  are  a 


fair  specimen  of  all  the  112  pages* 
It  shows  74  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings  of  all  sizes  and  styles, 
with  estimates  of  cost;  tells  about 
concrete  work,  roof  and  floor  con¬ 
struction,  grading,  drainage,  fram¬ 
ing,  lighting  and  ventilation,  silo 
building,  etc.  Every  subject  is 
illustrated  and  described  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  manner  which  anyone  can 
understand. 


Cut  in  Two  the  High  Labor  Cost 
of  Operating  Your  Barn 

Saving  labor  is  the  chief  purpose  and  proved 
accomplishment  of  Louden  Barn  Equipment. 

Oar  Big  224-Page  Barn  Equipment  Cata¬ 
log  shows  exactly  what  jrou  need  in  your  barn  to 
make  it  pore  profitable — Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Animal  Pens,  Water 
Bowls,  Hay  Unloading  Tools.  Power  Hoists,  Barn 
JffiP  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas,  Ventilators — 
everything  for  the  Barn.”  Sent  postpaid — no 
charge — no  obligation. 

.Louden  Bam  Equipment  is  inexpensive,  easy 
to  install  in  any  barn,  old  or  new,  is  a  big  paying 
investment  even  in  a  small  barn. 


IV e  are  lending  this  valuable  book  to  prospective  barn  builders,  postpaid,  without  charge 
ot  obligation.  Just  Xante  us  how  soon  you  are  likely  to  build  or  remodel  uour  barn. 

You  Need  LOUDEN  Expert  Barn  Building  Service  More  Today  Than  Ever  Before 

Because  you  want  to  use  every  foot  of  lumber  you  buy  to  the  very  best  advantage,  as  well 
aa  to  make  every  minute  of  the  carpenter’s  time  count.  Plans  do  away  with  trouble-breed¬ 
ing  guesswork.  Suppose  you  built  your  barn  without  any  definite  plan  and  found  after¬ 
wards  that  you  had  a  dark,  poorly  ventilated 
or  imperfectly  drained  bam,  or  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  convenient?  To  change  it 
would  be  costly.  Why  take  chances  of  this 
sort  when  Louden  experts  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
practice  in  bam  construction  and  arrangement. 
without  charge? '  Just  write  us  what  kind  of 
bam  you  have  in  mind,  number  and  kind  of 
stock  you  wish  to  house,  and  we  will  send 
you  preliminary  blueprints  showing  how  your 
ideas  can  be  carried  out  to  the  very  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  for.  economy,  convenience  and  profi¬ 
table  operation.] 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

2637  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge  ot 
obligation,  the  books  checked  below. 

[  1  Louden  Barn  Plano 
I  ]  Loudon  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  bam  about 


®ur  eervice  organization  fa  of  your  command  for  any  help  yon  may  need  in  planning 
or  equipping  yoar  barn.  The  coupon  or  a  post  card  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2637  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


(date)  ....... ..f  or, .covr  s .........  ho  rse9. 

Am  interested  in:  .....Stalls.. ...Stanchions 

...Carriers.. .Water  Bowls.. Animal  Pens 

Name.............. . . . 

Post  Office . State . 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
k  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
.  construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
“  -  *  l38KntSf^r . 


Crumiry  Psck’an  Dig.  Cl.,  838 1 


,  Rutland,  VI. 


MMi  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


W. 


\S/lOs 


Ttore'a  the  fejfgeat  _ 

v  _  and  finest  frock  oasiloe  ever  printed. 

Jaat  send  a  postcard  for  it  and  find  oat  — 
about  the  twenty-five  superior  features  or 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 

We  also  tell  you  how  you  can  pot  a  NAPPANEEl 
blfAJ  on  your  farm  without  it  costing  you  a  cent.  I 
If  Too  want  to  know  all  about  this  easy  way  to  own  a  f 
aik>9  get  tfcto  book.  It'a  free  and  postpaid. 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER*  MFC. CO- 

00X34 


^MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiHiininiiiiiiiiniiiiniunumiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDinimiiuiiiiniiHiniHiiniimiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii^: 

The .Handsomest  and  Strongest  i 

SILO  Made 

Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with  § 
the  finest  farm  buildings.  Their  smooth,  f 
handsome  appearance  is  unmarred  by  | 
ugly,  bothersome,  loose  hoops  and  lugs.  | 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  strong  as  it  is  beautiful,  § 
It  has  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves ;  § 
a  wall  between  of  special  heavy  weather-proof  = 
felt ;  and  the  famous  smooth-finish  Crainelox  = 
covering.  This  is  a  continuous,  patented  § 
covering  that  provides  strength  to  every  = 
square  inch  of  the  silo.  = 

This  3-wall  construction  keeps 
warmth  in  and  cold  out ;  it  is  a 
real  air-tight,  frost-repelling  and 
•trongly  supported  silo.  Once 
erected  it  stays  put  without 
tinkering. 

Send  for  literature,  early  order 
discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or 
stave  silo,  if  twisted, 
tipped  or  collapsed 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a 
beautiful  new  Craine 
‘  3-wull  silo  at  about 
half  the  price  of  a 
new  one.  All  the  old 
material  (except 
hoops)  can  be  used. 
\Vo  buy  the  hoops. 
Send  for  our  plan  of 
rebuilding  old  silos. 


^i[iiiilniiii>iiniiinii>»niiiiiniunniiiiiniiituiiiiniiHt»titnHnnmiHmiimiinai»mniimuiiiuninniiiiiiiHi|uig 


SljLOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


PRICES  ’WAY  DOWN 

W e’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  high  cost  offence  building. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  and  save 
you  money.  Here’s  a  man  that 

Saved  38  per  cent 

Mr.  R.  D.  Dillard,  Milton,  Okla., 
writes:  "I  found  all  the  Fence  as 
>d  or  better  than  I  expected.  1  saved 
128.65  on  my  $75.00  order.” 

You  will  never  know  how  much  you  can  save  thru  our 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
selling  plan  untilyou  get  our  free  catalog.  Write  today 
|KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  M uncle,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '* square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  agents  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
have  been  working  in  this  section  for  a 
week  or  more,  selling  stock  at  $10  per 
share,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
10  shares  to  one  person.  Seeing  your  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a  short  time  ago. 
I  took  the  paper  and  confronted  them 
with  it ;  had  quite  a  spirited  argument, 
with  the  outcome  that  they  sold  no  stock 
in  this  town.  But  Mr.  Kramer,  or  Cramer 
of  Syracuse,  N.  \\,  and  Mr.  Crandall,  of  I 
don't  know  where  (but  he  has  sold  light¬ 
ning  rods  through  here),  the  agents,  put 
up  a  strong  argument,  and  accused  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  a  good  deal  that  I  could  not 
believe ;  so  I  am  writing  you  for  infor¬ 
mation.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
they  are  throwing  at  you,  they  claim  that 
your  subscribers  are  leaving  you  after 
they  had  seen  your  article  and  had  inves¬ 
tigated  their  company.  They  had  copies 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  carrying 
large  articles  of  their  plant,  and  said  Mr. 
Stromblad’s  letter  asking  for  advertising 
space  was  a  frame-up  by  you  (and  you 
were  bought  by  the  Union  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany)  to  hurt  them.  They  are  selling  the 
carbide  for  $8  per  100  lbs. ;  have  delivered 
some  at  Jackson  and  Gellatt,  Pa.,  them¬ 
selves.  by  auto.  They  claim  the  plant  at 
Plattsburgh  is  putting  out  10  tons  of  car¬ 
bide  a  day,  and  that  the  company  was 
making  $17  profit  per  ton,  selling  it  at 
$60  per  ton.  I  believe  they  claim  to  pay 
7  per  cent  on  the  stock.  Mr.  Kramer 
claimed  you  were  practically  giving  sub¬ 
scriptions  away ;  that  he  could  get  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  20c  a  year,  and  that  you 
were  crooks  and  were  simply  working  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  trying  to  ptill  the  wool 
over  the  farmers’  eyes. 

I  would  state  that  I  am  an  uninterested 
party  (as  I  do  not  use  carbide),  just  try¬ 
ing  to  help  others.  It  does  not  seem  as 
if  people  would  bite  on  this  just  now.  so 
soon  after  Mr.  Bomberger  had  cleaned  out 
$3,000  from  this  section.  H.  B.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

“No  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw  with 
good  opinion  of  the  law,”  is  sufficient  re¬ 
ply  to  the  above  accusations — and  no  pro¬ 
moter  of  a  questionable  or  swindling  stock 
scheme  has  yet  approved  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  policy  in  telling  our  read¬ 
ers  the  truth  about  it  as  we  see  it.  We 
expect  abuse  and  accusations  of  selfish 
purposes  from  promoters  whose  game  we 
block  in  giving  our  readers  advice  about 
it.  Swindlers  in  the  past  have  said  harsh¬ 
er  things  about  us  than  these  stock  sales¬ 
men  in  the  above  report.  A  crooked  raw 
fur  dealer  a  few  years  ago  went  so  far  as 
to  call  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  “vile 
thing,”  and  we  consider  that  epithet  one 
of  the  highest  compliments  ever  paid  us. 
E.  G.  Lewis,  Pandolfo,  the  promoter  of 
the  Pan  Motor  Company  swindle,  the 
promoters  of  hog  ranch  schemes,  etc.,  will 
all  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  these 
stock-selling  pirates,  and  many  of  them 
would  denounce  us  in  even  stronger  terms. 
But.  to  take  up  the  definite  charges.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in  its 
whole  history  had  such  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
scription  season  as  during  the  present 
Winter — no  record  of  anyone  stopping  his 
subscription  because  of  our  telling  the 
truth  about  the  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany  scheme.  To  the  shame  of  the  Post- 
Standard,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  perhaps  it  is 
true  that  this  publication  has  lent  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  stock-selling  scheme — either 
unwittingly,  without  knowing  the  nature 
of  it,  or  indifferent  to  it  so  long  as  the 
publisher  received  his  price  for  the  space. 
Many  of  the  daily  papers,  and  especially 
those  in  second-rate  cities,  have  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  honesty  or  truth  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  print.  As  to  asking  for  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Mr. 
Stromblad  being  a  “frame-up,”  we  print 
his  letter  in  full : 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  25th,  1019. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  starting  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  and  we  are  anxious  for 
same  to  reach  the  rural  section.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  have  a  very  large  circu¬ 
lation  among  the  farmers.  We  are  manu¬ 
facturing  a  very  high  grade  of  calcium 
carbide  and  we  positively  guarantee  the 
gas  yield  to  be  above  4%  cu.  ft.  per  lb. 

We  are  now  advertising  quite  exten¬ 
sively  in  papers  that  are  supposed  to 
reach  into  the  country,  but  we  believe  we 
could  obtain  better  results  in  marketing 
our  product  in  a  paper  that  has  ex¬ 
clusive  circulation  among  the  farmers. 
Consequently  we  would  like  to  have  you 


<Pk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  24,  1920 


A  furrier  was  selling  a  coat  to  a  wom¬ 
an  customer.  “Yes,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “I 
guarantee  this  to  be  genuine  skunk  fur 
that  will  wear  for  years.”  “But  suppose 
I  get  it  wet  in  the  rain.”  asked  the  wom¬ 
an  ;  “what  effect  will  the  water  have  on 
it?  Won’t  it  spoil?”  “Madam,”  answered 
the  furrier,  “I  have  only  one  answer: 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  skunk  carrying  an 
umbrella?” — New  York  Globe. 


quote  us  prices  on  a  full  page  ad.  to  be 
run  approximately  six  weeks.  Also  please 
advise  what  circulation  your  paper  has. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  FARMERS’  STAN  HARD  CARBIDE  CO..  INC. 

By  G.  A.  Stromblad  (President). 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  any  “frame-up”  about  it.  it 
was  an  attempt  to  “frame  up”  The  R. 
N.-Y'.  Such  an  amount  of  advertising  as 
suggested,  which  would  amount  to  more 
than  $4,000,  would  certainly  be  tempting 
to  a  publication  with  only  selfish  interests 
to  serve.  The  Union  Carbide  Company 
is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  It  has 
never  attempted  to  purchase  the  influence 
of  The  R.  N.-Y,  in  any  way.  We  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  manufacturing  carbide, 
but  in  view  of  the  other  false  statements 
made  by  the  spell-binding  stock  salesmen, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  be¬ 
lieved  in  this  respect.  We  still  maintain 
that  any  carbide  that  the  concern  may  be 
manufacturing  is  only  incidental  to  the 
stock-selling  scheme,  and  is  being  used  as 
“sucker  bait”  to  sell  stock.  This  form  of 
bait  is  as  old  as  the  game  of  selling  worth¬ 
less  stock  itself. 

The  Farmers’  Consumers’  Carbide  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  trying  to  sell  me 
stock  at  $10  per  share,  agreeing  to  sell 
carbide  at  about  $2.60  per  cwt.  to  share¬ 
holders  only.  The  agent  claimed  it  cost 
only  $12  per  ton  to  manufacture  carbide. 
If  such  is  the  case,  there  must  be  some 
profiteering  somewhere.  Will  you  state 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  this  concern  is 
reliable  and  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
farmers  to  go  into?  w.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  informed  that  the  promoters  of 
Farmers’  Consumers’  Carbide  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  were  previously  stock  sales¬ 
men  for  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co. 
They  found  the  stock-selling  game  under 
Stromblad  so  fruitful  that  two  or  more 
of  the  salesmen  got  together  and  formed 
a  brand-new  stock-selling  scheme  all  their 
own.  Their  claims  and  plans  are  identi¬ 
cal.  Evidently  New  York  has  been 
“milked”  dry  and  Pennsylvania  is  now 
being  canvassed  by  an  army  of  stock-sell¬ 
ing  sharks.  Those  who  are  taken  in  by 
these  sharks  certainly  cannot  censure  The 
R.  N.-Y".  for  failing  to  warn  them. 

Could  you  assist  me  in  collecting  a 
claim  against  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 
&  Syrup  Co.,  Washington  Market,  Vesey 
Street.  New  York  City?  I  make  my  liv¬ 
ing  with  bee-keeping,  and  sent  to  the 
above  firm  on  their  order  480  lbs.  clover 
honey  in  pails  at  22c  per  lb.  The  honey 
was  sent  in  October,  and  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  receipt  of  same  and  promised  to 
send  check  in  payment  on  Nov.  25.  Up 
to  date  the  check  has  not  been  received, 
and  I  have  written  them  three  times,  but 
can  get  no  answer  from  them.  The 
amount  due  me  is  $105.60.  The  general 
selling  agent  of  the  concern  is  H.  W. 
Whiting.  Fulton  and  Washington  Streets. 
New  York  City.  I  read  iu  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  you  help  subscribers  to  get  such 
claims,  and  ask  you  to  help  me  get  this 
money.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  third  claim  against  the 
Vermont  Maple  Sugar  &  Syrup  Co.  that 
has  been  placed  iu  our  hands  for  collec¬ 
tion  within  a  few  months.  Pressure  from 
the  Washington  Market  Association  com¬ 
pelled  the  proprietor.  H.  W.  Whiting,  to 
settle  one  claim,  but  the  others  remain 
unpaid  up  to  this  time.  The  Washington 
Market  Association  only  desires  honest 
merchants  to  occupy  space  iu  the  market, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  out  was 
the  influence  which  forced  settlement  in 
the  one  case.  Perhaps  the  same  influence 
will  eventually  secure  the  money  due  the 
other  two  shippers.  Our  records  show 
that  Whiting  beat  a  shipper  out  of  his 
shipment  of  produce  years  ago.  So  far 
as  we  can  discover  he  has  no  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  the  only  basis  on  which  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  made  him  is  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
high  standards  maintained  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  Association  and  the  co¬ 
operation  and  service  rendered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  claims.  Whiting’s  ten¬ 
ancy.  however,  is  no  credit  to  the  associa¬ 
tion. 


AMONEY  SAVING 
GUARANTEE — 


MOLI1VE 

CHILLED  PLOWS 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  Chilled 
Plows  that  guarantees  Chilled  Plow  Moldboards  against  break¬ 
age  in  actual  field  use,  while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
them  to  properly  fit  and  to  have  a  deep  chilled  wearing  face 
as  hard  as  the  hardest  of  chilled  moldboards. 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

(•tecl  and  chilled) 
Harrow* 

Planter* 
Cultivator* 

Crain  Drill* 

Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 

Hay  Rake* 

Hay  Loader* 

Hay  Stacker* 

Crain  Binder* 

Corn  Binder* 

Pitle**  Scale* 
Spreader* 

Wagon* 
Moline-Universal  Tractor* 
Stephen*  Salient  Six 
Automobile* 


A  guarantee  means  nothing  if 
it  does  not  give  the  advantages 
which  it  sets  forth.  Moline 
Chilled  Plows  give  the  users  the 
best  possible  value  when  they 
buy  and  afterwards  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  ofrepairs  due  to  breakage. 
The  hard  surfaces  on  Moline 


Chilled  Plows  resist  the  wear  of 
gritty  soils  and  the  gray  iron 
backs  do  not  break. 

The  Moline  Line  offers  a 
chilled  plow  for  every  plowing 
requirement  and  every  plow  is 
light  in  draft,  easily  handled 
and  does  excellent  work. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  about  getting  a  Moline 
Plow  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Nearest  Branches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Baltimore 


jHI 


r 


SINCE  1865  "MOLINE"  ON  A  . FARM 
IMPLEMENT  HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfarrory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


FARMS  ANDXXOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices-genial 
climate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  •  Dover,  Delaware 


s™ Grain,  Dairy,  Whits  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres,  in  best  section  of’  South  Jersey.  F.x- 
Cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  pro  wing:  son  son.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Auto  washers  on* 
Saturday;  Profits.  $2.50  each;  Square  Deal.  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  ltUSLEK  COM  PAX  Y  ,  Johnstown.  Ohio 


i:a 


Before  Ybu  Buy 
a  Pure  Bred  Calf 
“You  Lookup  its 
Pedigree. 

'And  for  the  same  reason  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 
record  back  of  the  furnace  you  buy. 

For  over  70  years  the  Sill  Stove  Works  have  been  building  stoves  and 
heaters  and  they  have  won  the  reputation  among  the  trade  of  not  only- 
putting  the  best  materials  into  Sterling  products  but  also  of  building 
them  so  scientifically  that  they  get  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  fuel  used 
and  deliver  the  heat  where  it  is  wanted. 

The  idea  in  designing  the  N.  P.  was  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  really 
high  grade  heating  plant.  So  the 

iterling  Furnace 

THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 

is  built  around  the  highest  type  Sterling  fire  pot,  dome  and  flue  system,  designed  and 
made  throughout  by  the  experts  who  take  pride  in  the  Sterling  Name.  It  is  built  to  accom¬ 
plish  results  not  to  6ell  for  a  price. 

Our  free  book  explains  the  N.  P.  A  vital  Sterling  feature 
that  makes  it  deliver  more  heat  with  less  fuel,  is  the 
cold  air  return  pipe  at  either  side  of  the  furnace,  which 
keeps  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

And  makes  it  flow  more  rapidly  through  the  heating 
chamber  and  into  the  room. 


Send  today  for  the  free  book  describing  this  suc¬ 
cessful  furnace  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer.  Send  also  for  the  book  on  the  Sterling 
Eange,  the  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  a  single  hod  of  coal. 


(quality) 


kSILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mangel  Cow  Beets 

For  Sale  by  the  ton  or  car  load 


a  ton 

F.O.B. 


PAWLING,  NEW  YORK 


Broad  Meadows  Farms 

PAWLING,  Dutche.i  Co.,  NEW  YORK 
SALE -  2  HARDER  SILOS  ROOF  — 

one  12x30  and  one  lfix30  both  in  excellent  condition.  Also 
50  Louden  Stanchions.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  louthampton,  N.  Y 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS  OF  FARMS 

Get  in  touch  with  a  man  that  knows  farms,  lias  been  a 
farmer,  I  have  all  sizes.  Grain,  Dairy  and  Truck.  All 
prices.  No  catalogues.  Tell  me  your  requirements. 
The  weather  is  never  to  bad  to  show  one. 

DAVID  N.  WILBUR,  19  Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4282  -If  yon  are  able  to  pay  $16,500  for  one  of 
the  best  farms  at  its  price  in  New  Jersey,  fully 
equipped,  letu*  send  you  pictures  and  details  of  this. 
E.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines:  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  wife  good  cook; 
general  housework;  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY.  1026  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  work 
200-acre  truck  farm  in  Westchester  County  on 
shares;  50  acres  fruit;  100  acres  garden  truck; 
wholesale  market  at  door;  farm  is  completely 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  horses; 
truck  and  fruit  experience  and  reliable  recom¬ 
mendations  required,  and  must  be  capable  of 
handling  a  ten  thousand  dollar  turnover.  MOKN- 
INGSIDE  FARMS,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  §35  per  month 
and  maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Leteliworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  from  10  to  20 
years  that  is  of  good  habits,  that  Is  will¬ 
ing  to  hustle,  for  general  farming,  that  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cows;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  6299,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener;  single;  one  who  under¬ 
stands  vegetable  gardening,  flowers  and  green¬ 
house  work,  PAUL  D.  COOK,  Springfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARMER,  experienced  with  mechan¬ 
ical  pow-er  farming  and  capable  repairing  and 
maintaining  machinery,  up-to-date  farm,  modern 
housing,  chance  for  advancement;  state  age.  size 
family  if  married,  actual  experience  and  wages 
to  start.  JAVA  FARMS.  Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED— Woman,  general  housework  on  farm; 

no  washing;  no  objection  to  one  child,  or 
couple;  man  general  farm  labor;  also  tenant 
house  proposition  for  married  man;  usual  priv¬ 
ileges;  J.  B.  HARRISON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Niglit  watchman,  §55:  woman  cook, 
$05;  laundry  matron,  $40  per  month  and  home; 
boys’  school.  W.  G.  FAXCHER,  Supt.,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  care  for  3  horses.  2 
cows  and  general  farm  work;  wife  to  board  6- 
8  men  at  profitable  rate;  single  men  for  duck 
feeding;  young  men  to  learn  the  highly  profitable 
duck  business;  only  steady,  willing  workers  with 
clean  habits  need  answer:  state  wages  wanted. 
WEBER  BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

FARMER — Good  married  working  foreman  want¬ 
ed  on  large  hay,  grain  and  cattle  farm;  must 
be  able  to  handle  help;  $100  per  month,  house 
and  usual  privileges;  also  several  good  married 
farm  teamsters  wanted.  Call  or  address  ED¬ 
WARD  M.  ZETLIN,  Mgr.  Chautauqua  Farms 
Co.,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


■WANTED— A  single  man  to  help  in  dairy  barn; 

also  a  single  man  as  teamster.  PINECLIFF 
FARMS,  Bomoseen,  Yt. 


WANTED — A  good  farmer  and  wife  to  take  care 
of  stock  and  general  farm  work  on  dairy  farm 
In  New  Jersey;  state  wages,  age  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  6320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  with  experience  In 
modern  methods  to  take  charge  of  apple  or¬ 
chards  near  large  city,  two  hours  from  New 
York;  have  two  power  sprayers  and  will  buy 
another.  ADVERTISER  0319,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work  in  New  Jersey  where  hay,  grain  and 
hogs  are  raised;  extra  good  piggery  with  steam 
cookers;  house  and  garden;  state  salary  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  0320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man  to  work  on  a  general 
crop  farm:  steady  employment;  good  house  to 
live  in.  HERMAN  CROSHAW,  Wrightstown, 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm;  good  wages,  house  and  garden 
to  the  xiglit  man.  CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown, 
N.  J. 


. . . •'  I'eivmui  aim  suceessriu  iarmer, 

position  as  manager  on  modern  farm  April  1- 
would  consider  renting  equipped  farm;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  ADVERTISER  0290,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — After  February  15th,  herdsman  with 
enough  help  to  take  care  of  30  Holsteins;  also 
teamster  with  boy  old  enough  to  do  chores  and 
tend  furnace.  F.  MARQUARDT,  Craftsman 
Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  wanted,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein 
herd;  wages  $05.00  per  month,  with  board, 
washing,  lodging  and  medical  attendance.  Ad¬ 
dress  MATTEAWAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Bea¬ 
con,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand,  married,  no 
young  children,  on  large  farm  on  trolley  near 
Princeton;  woman  willing  to  work  occasionally 
by  day  for  owner;  house,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit 
furnished;  give  experience,  age,  size  family  and 
wages.  I.  K.  CHAMPION,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  chauffeur  for  lady’s 
country  estate,  five  miles  from  city;  must 
give  unquestionable  references  from  last  two 
employers  as  to  character  and  ability;  state  your 
terms  and  give  full  information;  this  is  an  A1 
job.  ADVERTISER  6344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Gardener  and  handy  man  around 
house;  must  be  strictly  temperate,  honest  and 
reliable;  permanent  position  for  right  man;  give 
full  particulars,  references  and  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Also,  well-recommended 
waitress  for  household  on  estate  near  city  where 
modern  conveniences  are,  and  good  wages  paid, 
with  exceptional  opportunity  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  permanent  position.  Apply 
JOHN  D.  MAC  LEAY,  Manager,  Dalhousie  Es¬ 
tate,  Guyeneourt,  Del. 

- - ) 

WANTED — Refore  March  1,  honest,  industrious 
married  man  on  general  farm,  35  miles  from 
New  York;  remunerative  work  for  wife,  if  she 
desires;  house,  milk,  other  privileges;  inform  of 
experience,  children  and  salary  in  first  letter. 
BOX  1S4,  Garnerville,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  working  manager;  married,  and 
agricultural  college  graduate  preferred;  my 
farm  is  on  the  Potomac  River,  14  miles  from  the 
capital;  one  farm  of  275  acres  and  one  of  140 
acres;  one  man  to  manage  both  places:  must  un¬ 
derstand  stock,  machinery  and  general  farming. 
H.  K.  BLISS,  35  B  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, D.  0. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  as  helper  on  small 
poultry  farm;  give  full  particulars  and  wages 
wanted.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  R.  D.  No.  3,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  withont  ehildrenn  in 
family  to  supervise  and  care  for  a  cottage  in 
a  reformatory  for  boys;  must  be  church  members 
free  from  bad  habits;  good  salary  and  all  living 
expenses.  For  full  information  write  CHAS.  F. 
JOHNSON,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED — An  honorable,  straightforward  man, 
no  children,  do  plain  gardening,  milk,  help  oc¬ 
casionally  with  poultry  and  look  after  things 
generally  around  house;  can  either  move  in  large 
house  with  myself,  67,  and  sister.  80,  or  occupy 
cottage  in  yard;  permanent  job  for  right  man; 
state  wages  wanted.  R.  M.  WASHINGTON, 
Green  Spring,  W.  Va. 

WANTED —  Farm  hand:  married:  permanent 
place;  good  pay;  prefer  man  experience  with 
beef  cattle  (Aberdeen-Angus) .  ARDSON  FARM, 
Artnonk,  N.  Y. 

ANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  prin¬ 
cipally  cooking.  In  country;  small  family;  all 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages  and  references 
in  letter.  MBS.  ROGER  BALDWIN,  Woodbury, 
Cohn. 

WANTED — Faithful,  strong,  farmer's  son  of 
good  habits,  who  would  appreciate  good  home 
ami  fair  wages  on  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Young  man,  March  1,  on  a  small 
poultry  and  fruit  farm,  suburb,  25  miles  from 
New  York:  scientific  training,  good  home  and 
wages;  permanent:  rare  opportunity.  Address, 
with  particulars  and  references,  owner,  GEO.  M. 
GUEST,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  superintendent  to  Jake 
complete  charge  of  300-acre  farm  one  mile 
from  Cazenovia  in  Madison  County,  New  York; 
he  must  understand  the  handling  of  purebred 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  be  able  to  handle  men 
and  operate  tractor;  good  house,  with  furnace 
and  running  water;  good  salarv,  with  share  of 
profits.  Address  B.  H.  HANDY,  P.  O.  Box  2, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  single,  on  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  using  all  modern  equipment; 
experience  preferred;  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment:  give  age,  experience,  reference.  WHITE 
CLOUD  FARMS,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 

1  ED — At  once,  experienced  married  farmer 
for  fruit  and  general  farm;  must  be  honest 
and  energetic  worker;  Protestant  only:  wages 
$700  year;  house,  firewood  and  other  privileges; 
give  references:  reply  in  own  handwriting. 
ERNEST  J.  KELLEY,  North  Rose,  N.  Y.; 
R.  D.  No.  1. 

WANTED — At  once,  assistant  In  barn;  must  be 
good  milker  and  understand  care  of  cattle  and 
calves:  also  assistant  in  poultry  department:  a 
good  opportunity  for  one  interested  in  poultry 
to  get  valuable  experience.  STANNOX  FARM. 
Last  Holliston,  Mass. 

MAN  and  wife  on  a  frnit,  dairy  and  crop  farm: 

man  to  do  general  farm  work:  wife  to  board 
help;  good  house,  garden  and  other  privileges' 
man  must  be  temperate  and  willing!  also  a 
young  man  for  farm  work;  please  state  all  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  ability,  ages,  health  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  information:  also  wages  desired.  Address 

H.  S.  J.,  Ivinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

GARDENER,  farm  superintendent,  for  private 
estate;  married:  temperate,  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical:  life  experience  all  branches  agriculture 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  shrubs,  stock, 
s:«  A* 1  deferences.  JOHN  H.  BALDWIN, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  tractor  driver  and  farm  me¬ 
chanic  wants  position  in  this  capacity;  married- 
references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  290.  Morris- 
ville.  Pa. 

FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training,  25  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  and*  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements;  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  6321,  'care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  ou  gentleman’s  place  by  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March  1:  American:  experienced'  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  0292,  care  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  life  experience  farmer  with  small 
family,  position  on  up-to-date  farm.  H.  W. 
JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

COMPETENT  and  successful  poultryman  wants 
position  as  manager  of  a  poultry  plant  big 
enough  to  pay  worth-while  salary;  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  0339,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- -  1 

WANTED — Management  of  poultry  farm  up  to 
3,000  layers;  young  man,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  business;  Cornell 
training;  salary.  $1,000  a  year*,  with  board;  best 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  6342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  on  farm 
with  good  living  conditions;  some  experience; 
New  Jersey  preferred.  T.  SCHMIDT,  Long  Ed¬ 
dy,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  lady  with  girl,  10,  wishes  posi- 
tion  as  housekeeper;  clean  and  efficient  in 
every  way:  no  kin.  ADVERTISER  6336,  care 
Rural  Newr-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  wants  position:  single  man 
of  character,  energy  and  executive  ability;  25 
years’  practical  scientific  training  all  branches 
farming;  expert  herdsman,  breeder  of  purebred 
stock,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry;  unusually 
large  experience  with  dairies,  feeding,  testing, 
etc.;  thoroughly  fitted  by  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  any  large  farming  proposition. 
ADVERTISER  6287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Capable  woman  wants  to 
take  charge  of  first-class  farm  house  and  board 
large  number  of  farm  help:  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced:  American;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  April  1  as  superintendent 
on  gentleman's  estates  or  certified  milk  farm; 
have  been  seven  years  in  last  position;  can  give 
best  of  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  6343, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  or  overseer  of  country  es¬ 
tate:  10  years’  experience;  best  of  references. 
BOX  305,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HEAD  FARMER-GARDENER  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  March  1;  life  experience  In  truck  fann¬ 
ing,  intensive  as  well  as  extensive;  orchards  and 
small  fruits,  berries,  etc.;  live  stock  and  poul¬ 
try:  conversant  with  all  modern  machinery  and 
implements,  engines  and  trucks;  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  in  flowers,  lawns  and  shubberies;  capable 
executive  for  first-class  estate  or  gentleman’s 
farm;  Jersey  or  Long  Island  preferred:  middle- 
aged;  married:  three  children.  ADVERTISER 
0352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Neat,  capable,  refined,  with  a 
girl  of  10.  boy  of  9,  desires  to  take  full 
charge  of  boarding  house  on  private  estate  or 
any  place  where  she  can  make  a  home  for  the 
men.  ADVERTISER  0349,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  on 
first-class  farm:  life  experience  in  raising 
crops,  orcharding,  live  stock  and  dairy  farming; 
understands  operation  and  care  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  gas  engines  and  tractors;  married: 
age  35;  excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADI  ERTISER  6348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  for  March  1; 

is  now  manager  on  350-aere  modern  farm, 
dairy  and  all  farm  product:  present  employer 
and  farm  can  he  seen;  married;  call  or  write 
FARM  MANAGER,  E.  T.  Reed’s  Farm.  Sel¬ 
kirk.  N.  Y. ;  ’phone  South  Bethlehem  5  F  6. 
- - - - - 1 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  work,  after  March  first, 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm:  willing  worker. 
DONALD  Z.  TERHUNBT,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER  —  Single:  practical;  all 
branches;  age  27;  wages  $25  per  week  and 
board.  MANAGER,  25  Clermont  Street,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position;  married; 

three  children;  experienced  all  kinds  livestock 
and  poultry,  crops,  tractor  and  inachinerv;  will¬ 
ing  to  board  men;  best  of  reference.  *  ,T  W 
PROCTAR,  P.  O.  Box  37,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wants  position  about  March  1;  ex- 
.  perienced  high  grade  stock,  feeding,  calf  rais¬ 
ing.  _  Babcock  test,  butter-making,  poultry; 
Swedish :  married;  throe  children!  references. 
ADVERTISER  6307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position; 

orchard  culture  preferred,  but  anv  other 
branch  considered  if  on  large  scale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACCOUNT  sale  of.  farm,  experienced  farm  and 
estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement:  mar¬ 
ried,  middle  age,  small  family;  expert  orchardist 
and  general  farmer;  first-class  reference  present 
employer:  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  and  priv¬ 
ileges  considered.  ADVERTISER  0304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  fifteen  years’  experience,  la  1 
manager  on  large  commercial  plant,  is  ope 
for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  0303,  cai 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — Open  for  position  April  ] 
American;  married;  life  experience  in  genert 
farming,  care  of  stock,  dairying,  all  kinds  c 
machinery,  gas  engines  and  tractor:  or  woul 
take  a  position  on  gentleman's  place.  ADVEI 
TISER  0301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman-dairyman 
single;  American;  able  to  feed  for  records  an 
experienced  with  show  cattle,  raising  calves  an 
testing;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  630( 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  farm  manager  of  priva 
estate,  with  thorough  and  practical  knowledj 
of  soil  and  all  crops,  live  stock,  fruit,  poult; 
and  machinery;  twenty  years’  experience;  abs 
lutely  reliable.  ADVERTISER  6359,  care  Rur 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Thirty  years’  practical  expe 
ience  all  branches,  desires  change;  no  sma 
place  considered;  must  have  full  charge;  ma 
ried:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6358,  cai 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  FARMERS,  brothers,  35  years  old,  m 
.  ried,  experienced  in  dairy  and  general  fat 
mg.  desire  charge  of  farm,  for  wages  or 
shares:  state  full  particulars  in  first  lett 
M.  DECHEN,  43  John  Street,  Springfield,  Ma 


FARM  MANAGER — Single;  12  years’  practlc 
experience  with  livestock,  fruit,  ponltrv  ge 
oral  crops  and  truck;  State  Agricultural  Collei 
graduate,  Cornell.  B.  E.  ROSE,  Saugertie 
N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SHARES— 100  acres;  Conne 
cut:  near  market;  all  improvements:  no  stc 
ADVERTISER  6356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Cash  or  shares.  March  1.  140-acre 
Dutchess  County  fruit  and  dalrly  farm:  new 
buildings;  tenant  familiar  with  apples  preferred. 

I  A,  D-awer  13.  Capitol  Station,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  partner  who  would  take  half 
interest  in  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  and 
Berkshire  hogs;  young  single  man  preferred, 
with  some  capital.  RIVER  HEAD  FARM,  Old 
Mystic,  Conn. 


DAIRY  FARMER  would  take  responsibility  of 
caring  for  small  dairy;  rent  or  salary.  F.  B. 
KELLOGG,  Taylor  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  preferably  with  option  to 
buy,  modern  poultry  plant  within  50  miles  of 
New  York;  capacity,  1,000  to  2,000  fowls;  state 
full  particulars.  H.  VON  BARGEN,  250  Division 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm;  half 
tillable,  half  woodland  and  pasture;  2  houses; 
large  stables;  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ;  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER.  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  farm  in  Southern  New 
York;  near  large  manufacturing  city:  3  miles 
to  railroad,  creamery,  churches,  stores,  etc.; 
level  road;  land  is  rolling,  tractor  worked,  and  is 
free  from  rock  or  stone;  no  swamp;  is  watered 
by  creek  and  several  springs;  about  00  acres 
fine  timber:  large  cow  barn,  concrete  floor,  gas 
lighted;  milking  machine,  silo;  other  buildings, 
horse  barn,  hay  barn,  icehouse,  etc.;  two  farm 
houses.  The  farm  will  be  sold  separately  or 
with  large  dairy  of  young  cows  and  complete 
line  of  machinery;  this  is  an  exceptional  farm, 
well  worth  investigating.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  Bur.  Co.,  N.  J.  farm;  4 
houses,  large  barns,  packing  house,  etc.,  in 
best  of  condition;  5,000  5-year-old  peach  trees; 
3,000  5-year-old  apple  trees;  4,000  young  peach 
trees;  145  acres  more  ground  suited  to  fruit, 
truck,  grass  or  grain;  located  on  Improved  road 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1%  miles 
from  shipping  station;  a  strictly  first-class  prop¬ 
osition.  ADVERTISER  8307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  business  man  (family  of  3)  de¬ 
sires  to  rent,  furnished,  from  June  1  (with 
view  of  purchasing  if  suited),  small  modern 
house  with  farm  of  10  to  40  acres,  not  over  one 
hour's  commuting  distance  from  New  York;  best 
care  and  expert  upkeep  guaranteed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  store,  dwelling,  wagon 
houses,  acre  land;  reason,  illness.  EDGAR 
PIERSON,  Hopewell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  dairy  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  or  partly  stocked.  L.  LENZ,  70  Am¬ 
sterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WOODFERN  stock,  dairy,  grain  farm;  Somerset 
Co.;  45  miles  out;  depot  at  farm:  210  acres 
rich,  stone-free  soil,  all  level;  best  land  in  State; 
complete  building,  best  water  and  fruit:  sacri¬ 
fice:  $75  per  acre:  worth  double.  F,  HAHR,  119 
East  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  in  Burlington  County 
fruit  belt;  small  orchard  in  bearing;  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  2  miles  from  railroad,  on  good 
stone  road;  land  adapted  to  fruit,  berries,  truck 
crops,  hay  and  corn:  good  buildings;  fine  home 
In  prosperous  eommunitv.  Communicate  with 
PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS,  Moorestown,  N.  J.; 
’Phone  205  R-2. 


POULTRY  PLANT  to  let,  40  miles  out;  will  ac¬ 
commodate  1.000  hens;  modern  quarters  in  ex¬ 
tension  of  handsome  dwelling;  fuel  and  light  in 
exchange  for  light  kitchen  duties.  C.  D.  BLACK, 
233  Broadway,  New’  York. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  good  farm  land:  Federal 
Land  Bank  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6324, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  on  Long  Island; 

terms  easy.  Address  ADVERTISER  0327, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — From  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  acres 
of  good  land  for  colonizing.  Address  M. 
ZARCHIXSKI,  General  Delivery.  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED — To  rent,  house  with  garden,  running 
water  preferred,  outside  New  York  Citv.  near 
trolley  or  railroad.  O.  WIDMAYER.  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  Central  Delaware:  90  cul¬ 
tivated  ;baiance  woodland;  good  buildings; 
silo:  near  church,  school  and  milk  station: 
$7,000.  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  0341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm,  located  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  Michigan.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  BOX  177,  R.  1,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  buy  truck  farm  5-20 
acres,  near  New  York;  give  full  particulars 
and  terms.  BOX  155,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  55  acres  in  Oswego  Co.,  N. 

Y. :  25  miles  from  Syracuse:  fair  buildings:  as 
good  land  as  is  in  the  State:  500  fruit  trees  jnst 
coming  into  bearing;  300  good  maples;  2  wells; 
a  bargain;  $3,500:  $2,000  cash.  D.  L.  FISHER, 
Southern  Industrial  Institute,  Camp  Hill,  Ala. 


mostly  apples  in  bearing:  also  other  tree  and 
small  fruits:  three  acres  Alfalfa;  adequate  farm 
buildings;  adjacent  to  city  line,  overlooking  Cor¬ 
nell  University:  unusual  educational  facilities; 
large  house  with  modern  conveniences;  price 
$12,500.  HILCREST  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  25  acres:  excellent  soil; 

nicely  divided  in  pasture,  woodland,  tillage; 
house,  9  rooms;  2  barns;  chicken  house;  all  in 
good  repair:  running  water  at  house  and  barn: 
variety  of  fruit;  near  two  thriving  Connecticut 
cities:  less  than  100  miles  from  New  York  Price 
$5,800.  ADVERTISER  6338,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 265  acres  “in  the  land  of  the  skv,” 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  near  Asheville,  N.  O.; 
cool  Summers;  mild,  sunny  Winters;  good  two- 
story  frame  buildings;  plenty  water:  45  acres 
cleared:  balance  timber:  300  apple  trees  5  to  7 
years  old:  50  older  trees:  schools,  churches; 
price  $25  per  acre.  ADVERTISER  6331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  superb  outlook;  State  road:  four  miles 
from  city;  SO  acres  land;  two  barns;  outbuildings: 
young  orchard,  apples  and  pears,  berry  beds; 
ideal  for  poultry:  timber:  $5,500.  Address  A. 
A.  HALL,  27  Park  St.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


74-ACRE  farm  40  of  which  are  in  the  highest 
state  of  fertility,  well  drained  and  level,  free 
from  stone  and  fit  for  truck  farming:  eight  acres 
of  Alfalfa:  barns  for  36  head:  two  new  silos. 
14x32  each;  ice  house,  milk  room,  garage,  ami 
all  other  necessary  outbuildings  in  first-class 
condition:  house  has  10  rooms,  three  fireplaces, 
anil  is  eight  miles  from  Bridgeport.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  write  WM.  HORWITZ,  Fair- 
field,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  170 , 
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Good  Enough 
To  Use 
ANYWHERE 


Cheap  Enough 
To  Use 

EVERYWHERE 


&&&  '  \  I  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  big  new  book  of  Farm 

ib.  s* m  Gates.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  I  build  5-year  guaranteed 

J  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  for  you  in  the  world’s  largest  Gate  Fatory  for  less 
— Y  than  you  can  build  all  wood  gates  at  home.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
.^-^^iarmers  now  use  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  exclusively.  They  won’t  build  nor  buy  any 
—  other  kind.  That’s  why  you  see  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  now  “Everywhere  in  America.’* 
Think  of  it!  More  than  a  million  already  in  use,  and  every  one  of  them  sold  on  my  guarantee  of  complete 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Why  not  let  me  build  “Can’t-Sag” 

Gates  for  you,  too,  and  end  all  your  gate  troubles?  Why  pay  high  prices  ^  — ■  /y 


Get  the  Habit  of  Putting  Up 
Can’t-Sags  When  You 
Need  New  Gates 


for  steel,  wire  or  gas  pipe  gates  when  you  can  get  a  combination  wood  and 
steel  gate  that  will  la3t  longer,  hang  better,  swing  easier,  look  better,  give  better 
satisfaction— cost  less  than  ordinary  all-wood  gates.  Get  catalog  and  1920  price  list— today. 


Cost  Less  and  Last  Longer  Than  Any 
Other  Gates  You  Can  Build  or  BUY 


1  Note  how  Can’t-Sag  Gates  are  made.  Not  a  nail 
used  anywhere  in  them.  Every  board  is  double 
I!  bolted  between  four  pairs  of  angle  steel  uprights. 
H  That  means  50  bolts  must  break  before  this  gate  can 
sag  even  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  That’s  why  they 

B  Never  Sag,  Drag,  Warp  nor  Twist  Out  of  Shape 

B  The  8  upright  steels  and  the  8  Tri- 
IH  angle  Truss  Steel  Braces  give  them  a 
stiff,  strong  backbone  of  steel  which 
“  always  holds  them  plumb  and  true.  wesIR  Ltesl 
They  have  more  than  10  times  the 
strength  and  3  times  the  life  of  any 
Ul  home-made  all  wood  gate,  yet  weigh  r^l  — 
one-fourth  less,  too.  Every  Can’t-Sag 
Gate  has  a  self-locking  hinge  which  prevents  ®i]Bp§ll|| 
gate  from  being  lifted  off  hinges  when  closed.  Jpilgte  J 


Good  gate*— Can’t-Sag  Gates  improve  the 
appearance  of  any  fertn 


in  ^  you  can  replace  it  quicKiy  ana  easuy 

IS  without  taking  the  gate  from  _  eigr. 

11  its  hinges.  agSgjglgp  f  • 

Stock  Won’t  Injure  Themselves  lH 

on  Can’t-Sag  Gates  as  they  do  on  wire  - 

gates.  They’re  not  apt  to  run  against  s5 

them,  because  they  can  see  them  plainly.  - 

Barb  Wire  Attachments  wire  4  inches  above  top  board  to  keep 

stock  from  reaching  over.  Furnished  when  requested  at  a  slight  additional  cost. 

Elevating  Attachment 

can  be  moved  from  one  gate  to  another  without  resetting  posts.  Elevates  tho 
entire  gate  10  to  26  inches.  Allows  small  stock  to  pass  unyer,_  or  to  swing  gate 
clear  of  snowdrifts.  Furnished  when  requested  at  slight  additional  cost. 


umcMac  iTKfrt&t 
y**a#TT»« 

DUO*. 


Build  Them  Yourself 


Famous  Tippecanoe  Stock  Farm  where 
Can’t  Sag  Gates  are  used 


uprights,  bolts,  truss  braces,  lag  screws,  hinges,  socket  wrench, 
directions  —  in  fact,  everything  but  the  boards.  You  can  get  the 
boards  from  your  lu  mber  dealer  and  save  still  more  money.  Get 
my  prices  on  “Can’t  Sag”  Gate  Steels. 


I  will  furnish  you  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  complete,  painted,  ready  to 
hang  with  your  name,  the  name  of  your  farm,  or  “No  Hunting" 
sign  neatly  lettered  on  the  boards.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  I  will  supply 
you  with  just  the  Gate  Steels,  which  consist  of  8  angle  steel 

rite  for  new  Free  Catalog  of  jk  & 


193  Adams  St. 
Galesburg,  Ill. 


Can’t-Sag  Gates  and  fine  farm  buildings 
are  usually  found  together 


No  bother  to  open  easy  swinging  Can’t*Sea 

More  Than  a  Million  in  Use 


All  Can’t-Sag  Gates  are  S2  inches  high  and  can  be  furnished  in  lO  ft* 
12  ft,,  14  ft.  and  16  ft.  lengths  —  either  painted  or  ur>  painted 
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Skimming  the  Cream  From  a  Morning’s  Milking 
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This  Is  The  Answer: 

(€A  cow  needs  TWICE 
the  WEIGHT  of  pure 
air  that  she  needs  of 
FOOD  and  WATER 

combined!  ” 

Pile  up  two  days5  rations 
of  hay  and  silage  and  grain; 
beside  it  put  all  the  pails  of 
water  a  cow  will  usually  drink 
in  two  days  and  two  nights. 

The  WEIGHT  of  that  feed  and 
water  equals  the  weight  of  fresh 
air  a  cow  requires  during  24  hours. 

If  the  stable  were  air  tight  and 
no  fresh  air  brought  in,  the  cow 
would  die,  just  as  a  fire  choked  VA\/, 
with  ashes  would  soon  die,  though 
it  be  supplied  with  coal  or  wood. 

Of  course,  no  stable  is  air  tight; 
but  in  the  colder  states,  most  stables 
are  built  as  tight  as  possible,  tc 
insure  warmth. 

Unless  sufficient  ventilation  is 
provided,  this  means  that  the  cows 
will  not  get  enough  fresh  air.  • 

Some  Fresh  Air  Not  Enough 

They  will  get  some  fresh  air, 
and  so  do  not  die;  but  they  get  too 
little  fresh  air,  hence  their  vitality 
is  lowered  and  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis  may  get  started. 

Health  is  affected  and  expensive 
feeds  given  them  are  not  properly 
assimilated;  the  milk  yield  falls. 

But  how  bring  in  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  yet  have  warmth  ? 

Prof.  King  of  Madison,  Wis.,  to 
a  great  degree  solved  that  problem. 

Mr.  James  and  his  associates,  be¬ 
cause  of  many  years’  experience  in 
solving  ventilation  problems,  have 
developed  improvements. 

James  Ventilators  and  Registers, 
with  the  free  James  plans  for  con¬ 
structing  a  ventilation  system,  en¬ 
able  any  farmer  to  have  fresh,  pure 
air,  not  too  cold,  in  the  barn. 

Get  Rid  of  Excess  Moisture 

Thirty  cows  will  load  the  stable  air  with 
one  and  one-third  barrels  of  water  daily. 

If  that  amount  of  moisture  is  permitted 
to  stay  in  the  barn,  harmful  results  will 
follow.  It  is  this  excess  moisture  that 
causes  the  disagreeable  “steaming”  so 
noticeable  in  many  barns  on  cold  days. 

“Steaming”  is  a  sure  sign  that  moisture 
is  excessive  and  that  the  air  in  the  stable 
is  not  being  changed  with  sufficient  fre- 
cuency  to  keep  it  fresh  and  pure. 

James  System  removes  excess  moisture. 


Help  pull  the  foul  air  out; 
help  bring  the  fresh  air  in  to 
the  cows;  and  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  excessive  moisture. 

Actual  tests  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  engineer  have  shown  that 
the  James  Ventilator  (with 
revolving  hood)  gives  65  per 
cent  better  ventilation  than 
the  usual  wooden  cupola;  and 
30  per  cent  better  ventilation 
than  the  ordinary  ventilator 
for  dairy  barns. 

This  superiority  is  due  to 
three  James  Principles: 

(1)  Construction  that  offers 
the  least  possible  hindrance 
to  outward  flow  of  air. 

(2)  Design  that  permits  an 
increased  outlet  space  for  out¬ 
flowing  air;  and  — 

(3)  The  application  of  ad¬ 
ditional  suction  at  the 
proper  point,  helping  to 
pull  the  foul  air  out. 


Is  Your  Barn  “Steamy  ?” 

How  about  your  bam?  Is  it  “steamy?” 
Is  it  full  of  foul  odors?  Are  your  cows 
losing  in  health  for  lack  of  fresh  air?  Is 
impure  air  cutting  down  your  milk  yields? 

These  are  intensely  practical  questions. 
To  make  milk  requires  feed,  water  and 
pure  air.  Why  buy  expensive  feeds  and 
not  provide  plenty  of  water  and  fresh 
air  - —  water  and  air 
are  free. 

If  you  are  interested 
in  this  subject  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  write  for  our 
book,  “The  James¬ 
way”;  and  ask  for  the 
free  help  of  our  serv¬ 
ice  men  whohavehad 
sc  much  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  solving 
ventilation  and  other 
bam  problems.  ' 


Water  For  The  Cows 

Those  who  realize  how  greatly  milk  flow 
is  increased  by  use  of  James  Drinking  Cups 
are  reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  28  herds 
(739  cows)  show  an  average  increase  of 
2.45  lbs.  per  cow  per  day. 

This  is  490  lbs.  in  200  days,  which  at 
$3.30  per  cwt  totals  $17.15. 

The  same  investigation  showed  a  saving 
in  labor  of  $2.50  and  in  fuel  of  55c  per  cow 
during  the  season. 

“The  Jamesway”  book  gives  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  drinking  cups. 

Work-Saving  Devices 

There  are  many  other  James  devices 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields,  help 


sanitation  and  improve  cow  health,  such 
as  Cow,  Calf«and  Bull  Pens,  Feed  Mang¬ 
ers,  Calf  Pail  Holders,  Sure-Stop  Swinging 
Post,  Swinging  Cranes,  “Safety  First” 
BuU  Staff,  Handy  Milk  Stools,  etc. 

Also  equipment  for  the  hog  barn,  horse 
barn  and  beef  barn. 

The  James  Way  Sunny  Hog  Barn  pro¬ 
vides  sunshine  and  sun  warmth  on  the 
floor  of  every  pen  two-thirds  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  hours.  The  James  Hog  Barn  Book, 
sent  on  request,  tells  all  about  it. 

Free  Dairy  Barn  Book 

The  336  page  book — “The  Jamesway” — 
tells  all  about  James  inventions  that  save 
so  much  of  labor,  prevent  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease,  promote  better  cow  health,  protect 
against  dangerous  bulls,  make  simpler  the 


JamesMfg  Co.,  cJt^tkimon%&is..(Slmira,^J?..CWinneapolis.jHimi. 


Labor  Saving*  Equipment  for  the  Dairy 


way 

he  Dairv  Dam 


care  of  calves  and  sick  cows  and  increase 
milk  yields. 

Easy  Installation 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  setting  up  stalls  and  pens  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

Skilled  help  is  not  required,  because  of 
the  ingenious  James  Anchors  and  because 
the  equipment  is  assembled  at  the  factory. 

Barn  Plan  Service 

It  tells  about  James  Barn  Plan  Service; 
the  many  James  barn  experts  who  are  at 
your  service — men  who  know  what  has 
been  successful  and  what  has  not;  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money-saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  venti¬ 
lation  and  other  barn 
problems  is  free,  with 
no  charge  for  floor 
plans.  Send  for  the 
book  —  a  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it — 
get  the  full  details  of 
how  to  build  a  barn, 
how  to  ventilate  a 
barn,  hoW  to  cut  the 
barn  work  in  half,  how 
to  make  more  milk— 
and  more  money. 
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Statement  of  Purposes  of  National  Grange 

As  Outlined  By  National  Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell 

.{The  Grange  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  a  strong,  conservative  organization  of  American  farmers,  with  a 
record  of  many  years  of  useful  work.  It  has  recently  elected  a  New  York  man  as  National  Master,  and  his 
views  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  these  days  when  all  classes  of  industry  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  farmer  will 
do.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  give  the  following  statement,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  national  policies 

advocated  by  Master  S.  J.  Lowell.] 


Sherman  J.  Lowell ,  'Newly-elected  Master  of  the  National  Grange.  Fig.  Jt2 


A  GENERAL  SURVEY.— In  as¬ 
suming  his  duties  ns  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  Mr. 

Lowell  has  made  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Grange  field,  and  has 
reached  some  definite  conclusions 
that  are  highly  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  they  suggest  the  lines 
along  which  Grange  energies  are 
likely  to  be  exerted,  under  Mr. 

Lowell’s  leadership :  while  the 
fact  that  he  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  man  of  action  and  apt 
to  push  energetically  along  any 
line  which  he  tackles,  adds  force 
to  the  Grange  policies  herewith 
outlined  by  the  new  National 
Master.  A  survey  of  the ’Grange 
field  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1920,  re¬ 
veals  at  once  three  outstanding 
facts  concerning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  That  it  has  become  a  force 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  of 
tremendous  and  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance;  an  organization  of 
farmers,  a  representative  organi¬ 
zation.  an  aggressive  organiza¬ 
tion  and  one  which  covers, 
in  a  chain  of  organized  States, 
the  entire  width  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

(2)  That  people  are  expecting 
much  from  the  Grange  at  the 
present  time,  and  are  relying  up¬ 
on  it  to  put  sanity  and  common 
sense  into  the  great  reconstruc¬ 
tion  needs  of  1920  and  the  years 
that  are  to  follow;  because  its 
membership  is  composed  of  real 
farmers,  who  own  property,  who 
have  influence,  who  are  hard 
workers  and  who  pay  good  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Grange, 
because  they  believe  it  is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  to  do  so. 

(.“))  That  the  public  in  general 
has  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
Grange  to  do  the  things  wliilh  it  expects  of  the 
Grange.  No  greater  evidence  of  this  confidence  could 
exist  than  is  found  in  the  comments  of  the  press 
universally  and  in  the  expression  of  leaders  on  every 
side,  since  the  strong  pronouncements  of  the  National 
Grange  at  the  annual  session  in  Grand  Rapids. 

A  YEAR  OF  OPPORTUNITY.— Given  these  three 
elements  of  environment — actual  power,  public  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  universal  confidence —  the  Grange,  in 
National  Master  Lowell’s  opinion,  faces  its  greatest 
year  of  opportunity,  and  the  policy  which  he  out¬ 
lines  is  intended  to  lead  the  organization  in  all  its 
branches  to  the  fullest  use  of  that  opportunity.  Mr. 
Lowell  gives  force  to  his  “statement  of  policy”  by 
dividing  it  into  clear-cut.  distinct  sections,  each  one 
representing  a  significant  Grange  viewpoint,  and 
altogether  combining  in  a  logical  and  forward-look¬ 
ing  plan  of  action.  First  of  all.  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  must  prove  its  right  to  speak  for  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  by  actual  speaking 
for  them  effectively — in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
before  legislative  assemblies,  in  the  plans  of  public 
officials  and  in  a  very  far-reaching  sense,  making 
the  Grange  the  real  voice  of  the  farmers,  presenting 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  public  in  general  the 
viewpoint  of  the  American  farmer,  his  hopes  as  well 
as  his  problems,  his  convictions  as  well  as  his  desires. 

THE  FARMERS’  DEMANDS.— The  Grange  must 
eternally  express  and  emphasize  the  fundamental 
demand  of  the  farmers  for  an  equal  chance  with 
other  workers  everywhere — as  regards  hours,  wages, 
opportunity  for  expansion,  educational  facilities, 
home  and  community  environment.  The  farmer  sees 
no  good  reason  why  he  should  be  a  slave  to  his  task 
for  unreasonable  hours  and  seven  days  in  the  week, 
while  other  workers  are  provided,  even  by  legal 


statute,  with  ample  opportunity  for  rest  and  for 
recreation,  any  more  than  he  can  understand  why 
a  cost-plus  system  was  deemed  necessary  towards 
winning  the  war  in  about  every  other  industry  ex¬ 
cept  his  own. 

OPPOSING  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE. — The  Grange 
will  oppose,  with  all  its  energies,  special  privilege  of 
every  kind,  through  legislation,  by  rebates,  or  of  any 
other  sort.  The  United  States  is  a  big  nation,  every 
class  depends  upon  every  other  class,  and  even 
though  all  must  recognize  that  agriculture  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  the  farmers,  therefore,  the  most  necessary 
of  all  workers,  still  there  is  a  host  of  other  essential 
industries,  and  a  growing  nation  requires  that  so 
far  as  possible  all  classes  must  be  reasonably  pros¬ 
perous.  Therefore,*  while  Grange  energies  will  always 
be  strongly  directed  to  the  building  up  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  enhancing  the  prosperity  of  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple,  these  ends  will  never  be  sought  by  the  Grange 
to  the  injury  of  any  other  class  of  workers.  Con¬ 
structive  principles  have  always  been  fundamental 
in  Grange  policies,  and  in  no  direction  does  it  make 
a  stronger  declaration  than  against  class  advantage 
or  special  privilege  for  anyone,  anywhere. 

EDUCATING  THE  CONSUMER.— From  now  on 
the  Grange  proposes  to  use  all  its  educational 
machinery  to  inform  the  consuming  public  that  the 
apparent  high  cost  of  living  attaches  no  blame  at 
the  door  of  the  farmer.  It  will  endeavor  to  make 
consumers  familiar,  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to 
hear,  with  present  costs  of  food  production  and  the 
small  margin  of  profit  for  the  farmer,  in  spite  of  the 
long  hours,  many  sacrifices  and  the  assistance  of 
unpaid  family  labor.  It  will  also  endeavor  to  inform 
consumers  about  the  long  line  of  costly  distribution 
expense  that  gathers  around  food  products  after  they 


leave  the  farmers’  hands,  and  to 
demonstrate  clearly  that  in  re¬ 
ducing  this  needlessly  heavy  dis¬ 
tribution  burden  consumers  must 
join  hands  with  the  farmers  in 
genuine  team  work  if  anything 
effective  is  to  be  accomplished. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. — Upon 
all  questions  relating  to  transpor¬ 
tation  and  other  public  utilities 
the  Grange  will  declare  that  the 
first  consideration  hereafter  must 
be  public  service,  and  will  empha¬ 
size  the  impending  calamity 
which  threatens  in  some  lines  of 
public  utilities,  unless  immediate 
and  effective  remedial  action  is 
taken.  The  influence  of  the 
National  Grange  is  to  be  exerted 
to  the  full  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  all  transportation 
systems  to  private  ownership  and 
against  any  policy  of  Government 
ownership  and  operation  whatso¬ 
ever;  but  private  operation  to  be 
always  so  controlled  that  it  shall 
be  equally  impossible  for  the 
owners  of  such  utilities  to  extort 
unwarranted  dividends  from  the 
public,  as  for  organizations  of 
employees  to  paralyze  business  by 
selfish  strikes. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS.  — 
Likewise  in  progressive  direc¬ 
tions  Grange  influence  will  be  ex¬ 
erted  in  behalf  of  constructive 
national  highway  building,  will 
demand  extension  of  telephone 
and  rural  mail  service  to  all  the 
farm  homes  of  the  country,  as 
fast  as  practicable,  and  will  re¬ 
sist  to  the  utmost  every  tendency 
to  curtail  rural  mail  delivery,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  factor  in  the 
great  educational  program  for 
which  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  stands  sponsor  for  the 
rural  people  of  the  United  States. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP.— Especially  during  the 
coming  year  will  the  Grange  prove  itself  1(X)  per 
cent  American,  not  simply  by  its  utterances  upon 
any  public  occasion,  but  by  its  acts  in  all  practical 
directions,  putting  emphasis  upon  true  citizenship 
and  using  its  influence  for  effective  training  of  the 
young  people  to  meet  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
living  in  America  and  being  a  part  of  it.  The  com¬ 
munity  service  work  of  the  Grange  is  particularly 
effective  in  this  direction,  inasmuch  as  improving  the 
local  community,  in  any  respect,  increases  the  pride 
and  the  love  of  its  citizenship;  and  true  citizenship 
in  a  nation  must  have  its  beginning  in  loyalty  to 
the  home  community. 

TRAINING  FOR  SERVICE.— Finally,  it  is  planned 
to  make  the  Grange  reach  its  highest  purpose  in 
training  men  and  women  for  efficient  service  and  for 
a  broader  and  more  definite  community  usefulness — 
to  give  them  vision,  not  only  concerning  their  own 
occupation,  thereby  increasing  their  attraction 
thereto  and  their  success  therein,  but  in  the  largest 
sense  to  develop  them  as  broad-minded  men  and 
women.  Not  only  the  National  and  State  Granges, 
but  every  local  branch,  will  be  urged  to  seek  for  its 
members  the  best  things  individually,  and  then  to 
band  them  effectively  together  to  aid  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  real  progress  of  the  times.  It  will  seek  also 
to  increase  their  co-operation  with  all  other  forward- 
looking  forces — the  church,  the  school,  etc. — thereby 
aiding  in  genuine  community  team  work.  This  is 
the  conception  of  a  true  fraternity  of  farmers,  which 
in  the  final  analysis  was  tin'  supreme  ideal  existing 
in  the  minds  of  its  founders  when  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  created.  Above  all 
achievements  for  the  financial  benefit  of  its  members, 
and  for  the  legislative  enactments  of  its  time,  the 
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Grange  faces  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness  as  a 
strong,  local,  community  institution,  binding  together 
the  people  who  live  in  the  open  country  and  helping 
them  to  preserve  the  sanity  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation.  <j 

The  above  is  Mr.  Lowell’s  outline  of  what  he  wants 
the  Grange  to  be '  and  indicates  the  directions  in 
which  his  leadership  will  be  exerted.  He  recognizes 
that  this  is  a  large  program,  but  relies  upon  the 
present  and  growing  strength  of  the  organization, 
coupled  with  public  expectancy  and  the  widespread 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  aided  by  the  hearty 
spirit  of  co-operation  from  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  to  accomplish  through  the  support  of  an 
intensely  loyal  and  far-reaching  membership  these 
very  timely  ends. 


Forgery  in  the  N.  Y.  Apple  Packing  Law 

THE  apples  pictured  in  Fig.  9,  page  39,  and  the 
accompanying  comment  impels  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  how  a  lot  of  this  fraudulent 
pack  comes  about  here  in  Western  New  York.  It 
will  not  make  the  Newark,  N.  .1.,  purchaser’s  barrel 
of  apples  any  better,  but  it  will  at  least  suggest  to 
him  that  the  grower  is  not  always  at  fault. 

In  the  first  place,  the  apple  grading  law  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  scaring  most  farmers  out  of  trying  to  pack 
“A  grade”  fruit.  Instead,  they  sell  it  to  the  local 
dealers  with  everything  in  the  barrel  but  the  cider 
apples,  and  marked  “Ungraded.”  The  dealer  then 
runs  them  over  his  grader,  faces  and  banks  them 
well,  and  otherwise  leaves  the  contents  as  near  tree 
run  as  honesty  or  expediency  (usually  the  latter) 
will  permit.  He  then  marks  them  “New  York 
Standard  A  Grade”  and  lets  them  go.  He  takes  his 
chance  on  prosecution,  as  the  profits  would  much 
outweigh  the  fine,  even  if  he  were  convicted.  I  know 
a  concern  which  operated  here  a  year  ago  which 
packed  all  its  fruit  “A  grade”  over  the  name  of  an 
obscure  bookkeeper,  whom  we  have  since  concluded 
was  passing  under  an  assumed  name.  They  put 
practically  everything  in  the  barrels,  and  when 
agents  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  came  here 
looking  for  him  along  in  the  Winter  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

The  farmers,  when  delivering  their  apples,  are 
usually  required  by  the  buyer  to  mark  their  name 
and  address  on  the  barrel,  and  I  know  of  numerous 
instances  where  buyers  have  merely  added  the  “New 
York  Standard  A  Grade”  over  the  grower’s  name  and 
let  them  go — tree  run  as  they  were — without  chang¬ 
ing  the  contents  at  all.  That  is  a  crime  which  I  call 
a  close  relative  to  forgery. 

Growers  are  for  the  most  part  alive  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  individually  there  is  nothing  they  can  do, 
for  the  dealer  can  pay  them  almost  as  much  for  tree- 
run  fruit  as  they  can  get  after  they  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  packing  them  “A  grade,”  which  by  the 
way  is  relatively  high  on  a  single  crop.  The  only 
remedy  that  I  can  see  is  the  co-operative  packing 
house.  Ten  such  packing  houses  have  been  organized 
in  Niagara  County  so  far,  and  more  are  coming.  In 
this  manner  apples  are  honestly  packed  at  compara¬ 
tively.  small  cost.  The  plan  is  still  in  its  small  begin¬ 
nings,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  that  New  York 
apples  can  meet  competition  of  other  sections. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Yr.  c.  m.  c. 


A  Crop  of  Big  Pumpkins 

AT  Fig.  43  will  be  found  a  pumpkin  picture  worth 
looking  at.  Mr.  C.  H.  Ross  of  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  who  raised  the  pumpkins,  tells  how  he  did  the 
job: 

“About  Sept.  1  I  cast  manure  on  sod  ground  for 
the  next  Spring  for  my  potato  crop.  I  plow  that 
under,  and  after  doing  so  I  take  a  strip  about  six 
feet  wide  and  12  rods  long  and  give  it  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure  on  top  of  the  plowed  ground. 
This  strip  I  use  for  my  pumpkin  crop.  It  remains 
thus  all  Winter.  In  the  Spring  I  plow  it  all  again, 
and  through  the  center  of  this  strip  of  manure  I 
plow,  with  a  one-horse  plow,  a  deep  furrow,  going 
over  it  several  times  to  make  it  deep  and  wide.  I 
then  put  fine  scrapings  from  the  cowyard  in  this 
furrow,  about  a  barrel  of  hen  manure  and  half  a 
bushel  of  best  potato  fertilizer.  I  fill  in  thi:  fur¬ 
row  with  a  plow  to  cover  up  the  manure. 

“That  remains  until  the  latter  pai’t  of  May,  when 
I  put  in  two  seeds  about  eight  feet  apart,  and  as 
soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  grow  I  turn  them  away 
from  the  potatoes  into  the  hay  field.  They  should 
never  be  planted  near  a  squash  or  small  pumpkin, 
as  they  will  not  grow  so  large.  When  the  pump¬ 
kins  attain  a  size  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  I  dig 
a  small  hole,  not  too  near  the  roots,  and  pour  in 
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liquid  manure  about  two  or  three  times  during  the 
Summer.  They  should  be  kept  well  cultivated  dur¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  their  growth. 

“Now  you  farmers,  ‘go  to  it,’  as  I  expect  this 
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Fall  to  have  one  at  the  State  Fair,  and,  of  course, 
shall  expect  a  great  deal  of  competition.” 


’  Limestone  and  Grass  Land 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  the  article  on 
page  5,  “Ground  Limestone  on  Grass  Land.”  Is 
there  any  real  reason  why  ground  limestone  should 
not  give  results  on  sod  or  meadow  land?  The  road¬ 
side  is  the  answer.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  there  are 
many  miles  of  township  roads,  at  least  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  where  I  drive — Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Dauphin 
counties  are  surfaced  with  limestone,  and  there  is 
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Two  Types  of  Snowshoes.  Fig.  44 

always  a  good  growth  of  grass,  clover,  Alfalfa  or 
►Sweet  clover  along  the  roadside,  even  though  there 
are  none  of  these  growing  in  the  vicinity  on  farm 
lands,  and  I  have  always  attributed  it  to  the  lime¬ 
stone  road  dust  (ground  limestone)  blown  by  the 
winds  or  washed  by  the  rains  to  the  roadside.  It 
it  gives  results  there,  why  should  it  not  give  results 
when  applied  to  meadows  or  pasturage?  I  cannot 
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see  how  anyone  can  get  up  an  argument  over  that 
question.  It  is  like  betting  on  a  sure  thing. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  t.  barnes.  ■ 

R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  gives  an  even  more 
striking  illustration.  In  his  part  of  Maryland  many 
of  the  roads  are  surfaced  with  oyster  shells.  These 
are  slowly  crushed  by  passing  wheels  and  the  dust 
blown  out  over  the  light  soil  brings  in  plants  which 
could  not  thrive  properly  without  considerable  lime. 


Fire  Protection  Against  Frost 

I  am  desirous  of  some  information  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  preparing  an  outfit  to  prevent  frost  from  injur¬ 
ing  the  fruit  crop.  I  have  been  in  the  fruit  business 
more  or  less  successfully  for  years,  but  know  nothing 
about  smudging  to  prevent  frost,  and  having  a  good 
prospect  for  fruit  again,  I  feel  willing  to  spend  some 
money  to  purchase  oil  and  other  necessities  if  it  would 
hold  the  frost  back  at  the  vital  moment.  The  orchards 
are  somewhat  protected  from  the  north  by  maple  trees 
along  the  road  ;  that  is  also  some  protection,  being  a 
ridge  road  with  the  land  sloping  quite  fast  to  south. 
My  fruit  was  entirely  destroyed  by  frost  five  years  ago, 
and  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  cost  of  thermostats, 
oil,  etc.,  is  nothing  if  a  crop  can  be  saved.  N.  D. 

Middleport,  N  Y. 

AM  afraid  N.  D.  will  find  that  very  little  can  be 
done  in  this  part  of  America  in  protecting  orchards 
against  frost  by  artificial  heat.  The  writer  made  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  weather  to  the  setting  of 
fruit  some  years  ago  and  published  his  findings  in 
Bulletin  299  from  the  Geneva  Station.  Studies  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  showed 
that  fruits  are  not  often  injured  in  New  York  (the 
Peach  excepted)  in  blossoming  time  by  frost.  Much 
more  frequently  the  injury  comes  from  cold  weather 
or  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  it  is  quite  feasible  to  protect 
orchards  against  frost,  because  early  frosts  are  not 
usually  accompanied  by  prolonged  cold,  wet  weather 
as  they  are  very  apt  to  be  in  New  York.  In  this 
State  it  might  be  possible  to  protect  against  the 
frost  that  comes  once  in  five  or  10  years,  but  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  keep  on  hand  equipment  for  frost- 
fighting  for  the  occasional  year  in  which  frosts  in¬ 
jure  fruit  in  New  York. 

If  N.  I).  desires  to  protect  himself  against  frost 
he  must  keep  in  daily  touch  will  the  nearest  Weather 
Bureau’s  oliice.  He  ought  also  to  be  provided  with 
several  simple  instruments  for  determining  the  dew¬ 
point,  the  temperature  and  the  motion  of  the  air, 
so  that  he  may  use  his  best  judgment  as  to  whether 
piotection  will  be  necessary  or  not.  Even  so,  he 
will  often  expend  his  energy  and  material  for  noth¬ 
ing,  a  slight  change  in  the  weather  obviating  the 
necessity  of  heating  the  orchard.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  instruments  may  lead  him  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  frost  when  a  slight  change  will  bring  it 
unexpectedly. 

Of  the  several  methods  used  in  protecting  orchards 
against  frost,  two  commend  themselves  to  the  fruit¬ 
growers  in  this  region,  namely,  warming  the  air 
and  protection  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke.  Small 
fires  placed  at  proper  intervals  in  orchards  have  been 
found  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
orchard  several  degrees.  Wire  baskets  several  feet 
above  ground  holding  coal  or  wood  are  the  most  ef¬ 
fective,  though  torches,  oil  pots  and  other  such  de¬ 
vices  are  used  on  the  Pacific  slope  advantageously. 
From  20  to  40  fires  per  acre  are  required. 

Smudging  is  cheaper,  but  is  much  less  effective, 
chiefly  because  the  smoke  is  too  often  carried  out 
of  the  orchard  by  winds.  Tree  primings,  straw,  lit¬ 
ter  of  all  kinds,  tar  and  crude  oil  have  been  used 
in  smudging.  When  litter  is  used  the  burning  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  moistened  as  it  burns  to  produce  the 
dense,  steamy  smoke  which  is  to  act  as  a  screen  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  The  heat 
of  the  fire  reduces  the  temperature  somewhat,  and 
the  smoke  may  also,  screen  the  plants  from  the  sun 
in  the  early  morning.  This  method  of  frost-fighting 
has  been  used  successfully  in  vineyards  in  New  York. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  fighting  frost 
is  still  an  uncertain  procedure  in  New  York.  The 
several  patented  smokers  and  smudgers  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  compositions  for  burning  seem  to  the  writer 
to  be  quite  too  expensive  for  use  in  our  orchards. 
1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  fruit-grower  must 
depend  upon  a  carefully  selected  location  to  secure 
immunity  from  frost,  rather  than  in  fighting  it 
after  having  planted.  u.  i\  hedrick. 

R.  N.-Y. — Several  years  ago  we  printed  a  number 
ot  articles  on  frost  fighting  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  apple-growing  sections.  There 
were  also  reports  of  fairly  successful  results  in  sec¬ 
tions  oi  Missouri  and  Ohio.  At  that  time  the  cost 
ot  tJiis  work,  where  oil  pots  and  similar  devices  were 
used,  ranged  from  $25  to  $C0  per  acre. 


Now,  then,  what  shall  we  call  the  man  who  uses 
dust  instead  ot  liquid  spray  in  the  orchard?  Is  ue  a 
duster  or  a  dusterer? 
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Timothy  Hay  as  a  Farm  Crop 

Growing  on  Undrained  Land 

WHILE  Timothy  hay  is  regarded  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  soil  exhaustive,  it  is  a  crop  which 
readily  responds  to  fertilizers,  and  is  in  general  a 
productive  farm  crop.  Land  that  has  not  been 
drained,  or  is  rather  unfit  for  other  crops  because 
of  its  natural  characteristics,  generally  produces 
good  yields  of  Timothy  hay.  With  Timothy  selling 
around  an  average  of  $25  a  ton,  and  since  it  yields 
about  two  tons  to  the  acre  under  good  treatment/ it> 
is  not  a  bad  money-maker  for  the  farmer  who  has 
land  adapted  for  its  culture.  I  remember  about  15 
acres  that  we  had  on  our  farm  before  it  was  drained 
that  grew  enormous  crops  of  Timothy  each  year 
from  a  light  top-dressing  of  manure  in  the  Fall. 
The  Timothy  easily  yielded  more  than  two  toils  to 
the  acre,  and  it  is  quickly  harvested  and  placed  in 
the  barn  when  proper  tools  are  used.  Timothy  hay 
will  cure  much  quicker  than  clover,  and  while  it  is 
a  little  harder  to  handle,  the  use  of  modern  hay  tools 
removes  its  disadvantages  in  this  line. 

Timothy  hay  also  responds  wonderfully  to  the 
application  of  sulphate,  of  ammonia.  This  nitrogen- 
bearing  compound  stimulates  a  quick  growth  when 
applied  in  the  Spring,  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be  plainly  seen  in  treated 
and  untreated  land  at  harvest-  time. 

As  a  rule  it  will  cost  from  $3  to  $5  an 
acre  to  supply  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
the  soil,  but  an  increase  of  from  1.200 
to  1,500  lbs.  of  hay  may  be  expected 
from  this,  «o  that  an  application  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  really  a  good 
investment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Timothy 
should  be  included  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  on  good  tillable  land  that  has 
been  well  drained  and  is  responding  to 
applications  of  manure  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Timothy,  of  course,  only  yields 
one  crop,  where  clover  or  Alfalfa  might, 
be  grown  and  several  crops  secured ; 
but  on  land  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
reclaimed  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
money-maker,  and  baled  Timothy  hay 
sells  rather  high  each  year  in  our  hay 
markets.  It  would  seem  with  these 
methods  as  described  which  are  now 
used  by  many  farmers  in  the  north 
central  part  of  Ohio,  much  of  the  land 
not  yet  completely  reclaimed  as  far  as 
drainage  is  concerned,  could  be  made 
to  yield  profitable  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  •  C.  M.  BAKER. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — On  many  of  the  good  farms 
in  Central  New  Jersey  it  was  formerly 
customary  to  run  a  rotation  of  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat — the  latter  seeded  to 
Timothy  and  clover  and  cut  for  hay 
two  years.  This  gave  good  returns,  all 
the  manure  being  put  on  the  clover  sod  for  corn.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  cut  out  the  Timothy  aud  grow 
more  potatoes. 
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phosphate.  He  has  already  tried  some  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  and  is  satisfied  that  Dr.  Hopkins’  system  of 
soil  improvement  is  the  thing.  He  is  now  planning 
his  entire  farming  operations  on  the  four-cornered 
scheme  of  limestone,  legumes,  livestock  and  raw 
rock  phosphate.  w.  e.  hart. 

Farm  Adviser,  Williams  Co.,  Ill. 


How  to  Build  Snowshoes 

Will  you  give  directions  for  making  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes?  L.  C. 

Harlingen,  N.  J. 

FIRST,  make  a  pattern  over  which  to  bend  the 
framework.  To  do  this  select  a  plank  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length  and  width.  From  another  plank  cut 
three  pieces  and  shape  'them  to  correspond  with  the 
•three  open  spaces  in  the  shoes.  These  should  also 
correspond  with  the  work  that  is  required  of  the 
shoes.  The  shoes  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  44, 
are  designed  for  taking  long  hikes*  over  a  level 
country.  If  it  is  intended  to  travel  over  a  hilly 
surface  the  shoes  should  be  shorter  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  wider,  and  for  use  in  the  woods  and  among 
thick  underbrush  they  should  be  still  shorter  and 
broader.  For  this  purpose  the  Indians  of  the  woods 
use  shoes  that  are  almost  round,  while  the  Sioux 
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An  Illinois  Limestone  Man 

RIGHT  down  among  the  coal  fields  of  Egypt  we 
have  a  number  of  progressive  farmers  who 
realize  the  value  of  ground  limestone  rock  in  the 
growing  of  Red  clover  on  our  (new)  acid  soils.  In 
Williamson  County  one  of  the  pioneer  limestone 
users,  and  certainly  the  heaviest  user  of  limestone 
t.»  date,  is  Adolph  Spitznass.  When  Mr.  Spitznass 
sleeps  he  dreams  about  limestone — great  heaps  of 
limestone — and  during  his  waking  hours  he  is  either 
spreading  more  limestone,  talking  about  limestone 
or  reaping  the  benefits  of  previous  applications.  An 
application  of  four  tons  per  acre  makes  all  the 
difference  between  complete  failure  and  heavy  crops 
of  Red  clover,  hay  and  seed.  I’uril  he  began  using 
limestone,  Red  clover  seedings  had  failed  regularly 
and  almost  completely,  but  now  lie  has  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  maintaining  a  thick,  even  stand,  wherever 
proper  treatment  with  limestone  1ms  been  given. 

Just  the  other  day  his  twenty-fifth  ear  of  lime¬ 
stone  arrived,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  Adolph 
was  not  there  with  his  shovel  to  help  unload.  But 
lie  was  off  arranging  for  the  membership  drive  for 
the  Williamson  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  so  couldn’t 
afford  to  stop  just  then.  For,  aside  from  being  a 
limestone  enthusiast  and  a  breeder  of  high-class 
Shorthorns,  Adolph  Spitznass  is  a  live  wire  in  his 
community  and  a  real  booster  for  his  Farm  Bureau. 

Now  that  Mr.  Spitznass  lias  gotten  practically 
over  his  entire  farm  with  applications  .of  limestone, 
In1  is  almost  ready  for  extensive  use  of  raw  rook 
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Indians  of  the  plains  tise  snowshoes  that  are  even 
longer  and  proportionately  narrower  than  those  that 
are  shown. 

Shape  these  three  pieces  as  may  be  desired,  and 
nail  them  to  the  plank,  leaving  two  open  spaces 
where  the  cross-pieces  are  to  be  placed.  Thou  bore 
a  ring  of  half-inch  holes  through  the  plank,  and 
entirely  around  the  three  pieces.  Space  them  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  and  let  the  rim  of  each  hole 
he  half  an  inch  from  the  cleat.  Fit  a  stout  wooden 
plug  to  each  hole,  and  cut  and  fit  the  cross-pieces. 
These  should  be  of  strong,  tough  wood,  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  from  one  to  two  inches  wide  and 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  opening  left  for  it. 
Then  prepare  the  frames.  These  may  be  made  from 
any  tough,  flexible,  straight-grained  wood,  but 
probably  white  ash  is  the  best  of  all.  They  should 
be  of  ample  length,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  square, 
with  the  corners  well  rounded  and,  if  the  toe  is 
sharply  bent,  as  in  the  illustration,  they  should  be 
hollowed  out  at  that  point  to  admit  of  bending. 
Mortises  are  cut  at  the  proper  distances  to  admit 
the  ends  of  the  cross-pieces.  Then  they  are  bent 
around  the  pattern,  the  cross-pieces  inserted,  aud 
the  frames  are  held  snugly  to  the  pattern  by  means 
of  the  wooden  plugs.  Then  the  lieels  are  riveted, 
and  the  whole  is  set  away  to  dry.  If  the  frames  are 
made  of  green  wood  they  can  probably  be  bent 
around  the  pattern  without  previous  preparation. 
But  if  cut  from  a  dry  board  they  will  need  to  be 
either  steamed  or  soaked  in  water  until  soft  and 
pliable.  However,  green  sap-wood  should  always  he 
used  if  available. 

For  filling  rawhide  is  aftnost  invariably  used. 
Caue,  such  as  is  used  in  makimr  cane-seated  chairs. 


if  woven  by  the  same  pattern,  makes  an  exceedingly 
neat  shoe  and  one  that  is  very  serviceable  for  light 
work.  Strips  of  ash,  such  as  are  used  in  making 
baskets,  also  make  a  serviceable  shoe,  but  rawhide 
is  the  best  of  all  materials.  If  one  is  located  near 
a  tannery  this  may  be  bought  all  prepared,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  not  carried  in  stock  by  dealers,  and 
must  be  made  by  some  home  process.  The  Indian 
method  of  preparation  is  to  wrap  a  hide  around  a 
quantity  of  hardwood  ashes,  lay  it  in  a  damp,  cool 
and  shaded  or  dark  place  and  let  it  lie  until  the 
hair  will  readily  slip  off.  Then  remove  the  hair  and 
all  adhering  tissue  and  immerse  the  hide  in  neat’s- 
foot  oil.  Let  it  remain  in  this  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
hut  pulling  and  stretching  and  wringing  it  every  day. 
similarly  as  one  would  wring  wet  clothes.  Trim  off 
a  piece  of  convenient  size  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
best  to  economize  the  leather,  and  pin  it  to  a  smooth 
board  by  means  of  an  awl  inserted  through  the 
center.  Stick  a  sharp-pointed  and  exceedingly 
sharp-bladed  knife  into  the  board  and  revolve  the 
hide  against  it  until  the  hide  is  of  a  perfectly. circular 
form.  Then  remove  the  awl,  insert  it  well  into  the 
board  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  point 
■of  the  knife.  Start  a  little  string  from  the  hide,  pass 
it  between  the  awl  aud  the  knife  and,  holding  the 
skin  flat  upon  the  board,  draw  the 
string  between  the  awl  and  the  knife, 
thus  transforming  the  flat  piece  of 
leather  into  one  long,  slender  string. 

Now,  when  the  frames  are  dry  and 
rigid,  we  are  ready  to  begin  the  string¬ 
ing.  There  are  a  great  many  patterns 
for  doing  this,  and  so  far  as  utility  is 
concerned  I  do  not  know  that  any  r*  ? 
has  any  marked  superiority  over  the 
others.  Some  are  exceedingly  intricate 
and  others  arc  quite  simple  The  pat¬ 
tern  shown  in  the  illustration  is  per¬ 
haps  as  easily  learned  as  any,  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  by 
a  practical  demonstration  just,  how  the 
weaving  is  accomplished,  out  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  describe  the  method 
on  paper.  With  a  few  instructions  ic 
can  best  be  picked  out  by  studying  the 
illustration. 

Begin  at  the  right  side  oi  the  frame, 
at  a  point  some  three  c  four  inches 
back  of  the  cross-piece.  Cut  a  slit  in 
one  end  of  the  striug  Pa  s  this  end 
around  the  side  of  the  fram  •.  Pass  the 
other  end  of  the  string  through  the 
slit,  draw  tight  and  carry  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  Pass  under  the  frame,  b ring- 
over  the  frame  and  under  itself,  then 
back  around  the  frame.  Now.  as  this 
strand  will  have  to  bear  the  greater 
part  of  the  strain,  it  is  necessary  that 
it.  be  made  the  strongest.  So  carry  it 
back  to  the  place  of  beginning,  winding 
it  a  few  times.  Unite  four  strands  in 
this  manner.  Then,  after  winding  the 
loose  end  around  the  strands,  carry  it 
back  an  inch,  wind  it  around  the  frame, -then  around 
itself,  back  around  the  frame  and  carry  across. 
Wind  here  as  before,  and  move  back  an  inch,  aud 
so  continue  nearly  to  the  heel  cross-piece.  Then 
carry  it  to  the  center  of  the  quadruple  strand,  weav¬ 
ing  a>  you  go.  Pass  it  between  and  then  around  the 
strands,  carry  it  an  inch  to  the  left,  bring  it  back 
to  and  around  the  heel  cross-piece,  weaving  through 
alternate  strands.  Wind  it  around  itself,  bring  it 
to  the  right  of  the  first  diagonal  strand,  weave  it, 
back  to  the  quadruple  strand,  back  to  the  right  and 
then  return.  This  last  strand  is  carried  to  the  toe 
cross-piece,  passed  around  it.  returned  to  the  quad¬ 
ruple  strand,  passed  around  it.  drawn  tight,  wound 
around  itself,  returned  to  and  carried  around  the 
cross-piece,  and  returned  as  another  strand.  When 
this  side  has  been  filled  the  striug  is  passed  to  the 
other  side,  which  is  woveu  in  a  similar  manner. 
When  this  is  filled  diagonals  are  woven  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

It.  sounds  complicated  enough  to  puzzle  the  most 
clear-headed,  but  really  it  is  simple  enough.  Just 
start  as  I  have  indicated,  and  as  soon  as  one  step 
is  taken  the  next  will  be  made  plain.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  straps  are  woven  in.  and  unless  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  wear  moccasins'  when  using  the  snowshoes, 
it  is  well  to  fasten  a  false  sole  in  place  the  prevent 
the  wear  which  sharp  leather  heels- uilPoceasiou. 
After  being  finished  and  dried,  if  intended  for  sale, 
the  filling  is  often  given  a  coating  of  glue  to  impart 
a  glossy  finish.  I  have  often  seen  an  Indian  weave 
a  pair  in  a  single  evening  that  would  now  retail  for 
$10.  The  Indians  claim  that  horsehide  is  best,  but 
calfskin  will  answer.  c.  o.  ormsbeb. 
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TO  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 
in  their  fertilizer,  we  announce  that  we  have  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.  If  you 
want  the  genuine,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 


ROYSTER'S 

FERTI LIZER 


TRADE  MARA 


f  S  kr 

REGISTERED 

The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


We  have4he  Fish 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

55  East  St.,  Dansville,  New  York 

•  %  Donsville ’*  Pioneer  Growers \Nur series 


BMpUB? 

»ES 


70% 


'l  he  Finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from 
our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

of  our  business  comos  from  old  customers,  we  give 
them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — that’s  the  answer. 
After  a  man  lias  once  had  our  trees — he  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants 
if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one 
profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

Now  ig  the  time  to  get  started  in  the  fruit  business — acre  for  acre — an  orchard  pays 
much  better  than  any  other  crop.  But  start  right.  Get  absolutely  healthy  true  to  name  stock. 

\A  e  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order,  because  they  are  raised,  packed 
ana  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  That’s  why  in  30  years  we  have  built  up  the 
largest  nurseries  in  New  York  §tate.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog  and 
_  start  your  orchard  right. 

.Since  there  was  a  small  planting  of  fruit  tree  seedlings  during  the  war  there  is 
now  an  alarming  tree  shortage  throughout  the  United  States — only  half  enough  to  go 
around.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be  disappointed  this  spring — OUDER  EAKLY. 

Send  for  our  big,  free  Illustrated  Catalog.  It  explains 
why  we  can  sell  better  trees  for  less  than  one-half  the 
price  you  can  purchase  them  from  any  agent.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qel  Out  Big  Catalog 

IPS  FREE 

And  Save  25  £  On  Your  Order 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
ar.e  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  Hill’s  Evergreen  book,  illustrated 
in  colors,  sent  free.  Write  today.  World  s  largest 
growers.  Est.  1855. 

Oi  HILL  NURSERY  CO..  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Specialists 


If  you  want  GRAPES 
BERRIES 
PEONIES 
ROSES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Large  stock  at  Lowest  Prices.  Tliev  are  Profit  mak¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  save  money  on 

your  order.  C.  S.  Perdue,  Box  25,  Show  ell,  3ld. 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Dept.R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


TREES 


wiinr—i  i  mu  nn.  .hhttwivitiim  . . . .  _ 

Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  805  Main  St.,  Dansville, N.Y.  ^ 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 

Part  I. 

An  Important  Meeting. — About  one 
year  ago  The  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  were  merged  into 
The  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
society  was  held  in  Rochester  the  second 
week  in  January.  There  was  fine  fruit 
exhibited  and  the  usual  extensive  display 
of  fruit  growers’  supplies  and  a  full  line 
of  machinery  for  the  orchard  and  farm. 
H.  E.  Wellman  was  elected  president, 
and  E.  C.  Gillett  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Gillett  reported  that  the  Society 
would  discontinue  the  sendee  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  buying,  that  it  had  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  a  permanent  fund  of  $2,000 
and  that  it  has  now  a  surplus  on  hand 
after  paying  all  disbursements,  $116.75. 

Orchard  Fertility.  —  Prof.  J.  H. 
Gourley  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  spoke  on  “The  Soil  Fertility 
■Problem  in  the  Orchard.”  He  said  the 
best  way  to  learn  the  needs  of  fertility  in 
the  orchard  is  to  go  to  the  orchard  and 
find  out  by  fertilizer  experiments.  The 
problem  is  different  for  every  orchard. 
Sod  mulch  and  tillage  systems  have  both 
been  made  successful,  according  to  local 
conditions.  Tillage  is  best  for  the  stone 
fruits.  A  straight  sod  system  he  thought 
the  poorest  way  of  growing  trees.  Mois¬ 
ture  is  usually  reduced  to  a  lower  point 
under  sod  culture.  Available  nitrates  are 
reduced  under  sod,  and  the  growth  is 
smaller.  Nitrates  are  formed  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Tillage  cannot  be  long  continued 
without  turning  under  green  cover  crops 
and  preserve  a  good  physical  condition  of 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  texture  is  good  sod 
culture  can  be  practiced  successfully  if 
nitrogen  is  applied,  also  a  mulch  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture.  Lime  is  sometimes  bene¬ 
ficial.  Alfalfa  sod  orchards  can  be  man¬ 
aged  the  same  as  the  sod-mulch  orchards 
except  that  there  is  no  need  to  apply 
nitrogen.  The  practice  is  to  mow  the 
Alfalfa  and  place  it  around  the  trees  to 
hold  moisture  and  supply  plant  food. 

The  Business  of  Agriculture. — 
Dean  Mann  of  Cornell  said  that  we  need 
a  relative  readjustment  of  agriculture  to 
other  industries.  Improvements  in  farm 
practice  and  cheaper  capital  will  hasten 
the  results  we  are  working  for.  The 
world  wants  both  our  raw  material  and 
manufactured  products,  but  we  must  to  a 
large  extent  sell  raw  material,  and  take 
manufactured  products  in  payment,  to 
enable  Europe  to  I’ehabilitate  herself  and 
pay  her  obligations.  First  we  need  a 
sound  and  well-established  agriculture  at 
home.  With  a  surplus  of  produce  we  are 
able  to  work  for  the  highest  welfare  of 
all  the  people.  Ideally  the  farmer  should 
base  his  claims  on  what  i6  best  for  the 
whole  world.  The  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  moment  are  complete 
information  as  to  the  real  conditions  of 
the  farming  business,  organization  and 
co-operation,  better  transportation  of 
produce  and  ways  of  obtaining  capital, 
all  based  on  the  broad  principle  of  service 
and  universal  welfare  of  the  people.  All 
these  react  on  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
the  agriculturist.  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  has  lost  in  the  past 
year  150  teachers,  because  the. college 
could  not  pay  salaries  which  they  can  get 
in  other  institutions.  They  cannot  live 
on  their  present  salaries.  Our  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  in  a  similar  position. 
Farmers  must  take  the  initiative  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  needed  funds  and  so  safeguard 
our  State  agricultural  institutions. 

\v.  H.  J. 
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For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.— Adv. 


Not  only  the  most  dependable  guide  for 
the  flower  lover  and  the  vegetable 
grower,  but  the  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  in  America. 

Everything  worth  growing  is  listed — the  really 
meritorious  novelties  as  well  as  the  tried  and  true 
varieties  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Selected  strains  are  offered  in  practically  every  vege¬ 
table  and  flower.  Special  departments  devoted  to 
Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Roses ;  and  many  pages  to 
Perennials,  of  which  we  are  the  largest  growers  in 
America,  224  pages,  6  color  plates  and  hundreds  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Aquatics,  Small  Fruits  and  Garden  Requisite*. 


Once, 'Grown 

rowrt 


MAULESEED  BOOK 


Right  methods  and  Y  JT%  1 VV  < 
tested  seeds  mean  pro-  H  I#  H  H 
ductive  gardens.  Maule’s  l\  1  »I  > 
Seed  Book  gives  both. 

Benefit  by  our  43 

L  years’  experience  as  seedsmen,  gar- 
k  donees,  and  farmers.  All  the  secrets 
■k  of  garden  success  and  a  lot  of 

new,  unusual  features. 

Send  for  It  today 


MAULE  Inc 


,2153  Arch  St.,  Pnila.,  Pa. 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE  « 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  111. 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
growers.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Try  OU» 

5  Choice  Vegetables  1 0c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Karly  Jewel;  Lettuce,  Big 
Boston;  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Rad¬ 
ish,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contafns  valuable  information  on  sne- 
CCoBlul  gardening.  Lists  all  standard 
torts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

Box 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money-Maker.  Largs,  solid 
fruit;  sxcstlsnt  cannor.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  "Sure  Crop"  Li  vs 
Soods,  we  will  mail  you  126  poods  of  Con- 
don's  Qlant  Everbearing  I 
Tomato  and  our  Mam¬ 
moth  1920  Garden  and  L  __ 

Farm  Guido.  Telia  how,  when  and  wh:»t 
to  plant  for  ple&auro  and  profit.  Bend 
postal  today. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valiev  Sect  Fa  rm 

Box  193  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


cu  rruun  ui  uwu- 

FREE 


STRAWBERRY 

Mkn  MB  aif1#  25  leading  varieties,  the  real 
BA  m  Artk  EaB  16  money  makers,  including 
■  the  two  best  everbearing 

kinds.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  berry  plants  and 
Carden  Seeds.  27  years’  experience  insures  your 
satisfaction  with  Weston’s  vigorous,  heavy  rooted, 
true-to-name  stock.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
our  Free  Catalog  tells  the  truth  about  plants  and 
seed9— a  valuable  book  for  the  grower  Write  for  it. 

A.  R  WESTON  a  CO.,  R  D.7.  Bridgman.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

Best  ot  the  Fall-Bearing  and  June  Sorts  .  2 

=  We  are  introducing  a  new  Strawberry  this  year—  g 
g  “THE  EATON,”  which  we  consider  superior  to  auy  1 
|  grown.  We  also  offer  Ru.pbcrry  and  other  Fruit  I 
g  Plants  In  Assortment.  Catalog  Free  | 

i  C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON.,  Box  11  Bridgman,  MICH.  f 
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TIMOTHY 


'con5 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  field  seeds  that  is 
k  reasonable  In  price  this  year.  Ask  foi  samples 

and  our  Seed  Rook  telling  "How  to  Know  Good 
Seed."  All  other  varieties  of  superior  quality. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  80NS  CO. 

270  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 
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Honeoye  Fall*,  Box  B,  New  York 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Over  100.000  Bushels  in  Stock-LBoy  Dtect,  $*ie  Money 


^EVERYR\q 
1  /ins  a  T.\(;  i 
1  showi,tJ<  I 

pURlTp  / 


Save  Money 

You  can  save  more  money  ^ 
and  make  more  money  if  you 
plant  Isbell  seeds.  It  means  sure 
crops,  big  crops  of  the  kind  that 
*  ,  Isbell’s  Seeds 


F  bring  the  most  cash.  _ _ 

have  that  reputation  among  more  than 
200,000  users.  Whatever  your  demands 
may  be,  Isbell  seeds  will  meet  your  needs, 
the  best  seeds  you  can  buy.  That’s  a  proved 


TRACE  V  HARK 

Michigan  is  acknowledged  the  best  seed  growing  state  in  the  Union  and  Isbell’s  grow 
their  own  seeds.  You  buy  direct  and  are  thus  assured  of  quality,  hardy,  early  maturing, 
pure,  rugged  seeds  of  the  best  that  41  years  of  experimenting,  developing  and  study 
can  produce.  This  makes  sure  crops,— big  sure  yields  end  satisfaction, 

/\  Free  Farm  Seed  Samples— Free  Catalog 

''/AX  jUst  send  the  coupon  or  post  card.  Tell  us  which  samples  you  ^ 

\  >  prefer.  We  will  send  them  Free,  without  obligation,  with  the  ] 
eAP*  y  new  1920  Isbell  catalog.  The  more  you  know  about  seeds,  the  I 
\  better  you  will  appreciate  Isbell  quality  and  this  wonderful  buy-  ■ 

iff'  8.  M-  ISBELL  &  CO.  inS  g'*lde-  Write*»a«-  V 

//  jT  U\  24  2  Mechanic  St.  1  ■  . . »»»—«—. 

l\  Jackson,  Mich.  Jr  FREE  COUPON 


urpees 
Seeds 
Grow 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing,  Burpee’*  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Grayer*,  Philadelphia 


Just  now’  seeds  are  only  seeds— 
but  they  hold  the  measure  of  your 
crop.  S.  &  H.  seeds  meet  your  ex¬ 
pectations  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Our  friends  return  each  year.  For 
66  years  farmers  and  gardeners have  * 
looked  to  us  for  good  seeds,  plants 
and  trees.  And  they  have  received 
them. 

Over  1200  acres  of  land  are  de¬ 
voted  here  to  careful  trials  and  prop¬ 
agating — we  prove  before  we  sell. 

Your  catalog  is  ready.  Will  you 
write  tonight? 

The  Storrs  and  Harrison  Co. 

A 'urserymen  and  Seedsmei: 

Box  13-B  Painesvillo,  Ohio 


I  «] 


** 


‘Bumper  Crop  r 
Means  What  It  Says 

An  Oat  with  such  marvelous 
growth,  big  heads  and  large  grains 
should  have  a  worthy  name.  We  couldn't 
have  selected  a  better  one  than  “Bumper 
Crop,”  which  certainly  describes  the 
results  obtained  from  this  Oat  It’s  a  great 
new  variety. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalogue 

which  describes  grain  successes  which  will 
mean  more  money  to  you.  Not  only  grain 
is  listed,  but  new  and  better  varieties  of 
vegetables  are  illustrated  and  described. 
Your  name  on  a  post-card  will  bring  it  to 
you;  send  today  without  fail. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Voes  it  Pay  To 
fertilize  Corn? 

A  fifty-acre  com  field  on  one  of  our  farms  gave  tis  $24 
Increased  yield  for  $4  invested  in  fertilizer  this  year.  \\  o 
offer  American  Basic  Phosphat  e,  a  carrier  of  Phosphorus, 
containing  45%  Lime  filler  instead  of  worthless  filler  of 
free  acidity.  The  Phosphorus  immediately  available. 
Tested  on  our  farms  for  twenty  years  and  found  to  ho 
the  very  best  for  Alfalfa,  Legumes,  small  grains  or  Corn 
of  any  fertilizer  we  have  ever  used.  The  best  of  all  w hen 
figured  on  a  unit  basis.  Cheaper  Than  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate.  Ask  for  delivered  prices  ou  car  lots  iu  territory 
north  of  Ohio  River  only. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


Better  Postage  Rate  on  Books 

In  village  and  city  the  educational  in¬ 
stitution  that  stands  next  to  the  school 
in  usefulness  is  the  library.  In  the  back 
country  there  is  little  use  of  library 
books.  Why  the  difference?  Less  need 
in  the  country?  On  the  contrary,  the 
back  farm  community,  lacking  the  play, 
photoplay,  pageant,  the  teeming  world  of 
the  city,  needs  good  reading  most  of  all. 
Do  we  of  the  back  country  care  less  for 
good  reading?  This  is  wrongly  assumed 
by  some,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  farm 

people  are  as  liberal  readers  of  first-class 
literature,  when  they  have  it.  as  any,  as 
witness  the  growing  popularity  of  first- 
class  papers.  The  fact  that  while  many 
cities  can  show  an  average  library  circu¬ 
lation  of  20  books  to  the  family  per  an¬ 
num,  while  the  country  districts  of  this 
nation  scarcely  borrow  an  average  of  one 
single  volume  a  year  from  the  public 
library,  is  due  to  none  of  these  causes. 
It  is  just  simply  and  solely  lack  of  con¬ 
venient  access  to  borrow  and  return  the 
books,  just  what  they  want  and  just  when 
they  want  to  borrow  and  return  them. 
For  all  those  who  live  two  to  five  miles 
from  the  village  center  this  is  well  under¬ 
stood.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  villages  throughout  this  land 
there  repose  on  library  shelves  hundreds 
of  books  that  should  be  out  doing  their 
work  in  the  farm  homes  outlying. 

It  is  clear  that  some  daily  convenience 
passing  the  door  of  the  farm  home  is 
needed  to  supply  the  books  when,  as  in 
the  long  Winter  evenings,  there  is  time! 
to  read.  Happily  we  do  not  need  to  wish 
for  impossibilities.  Here  is  the  R.  D. 
wagon  passing  the  door  every  work  day 
in  the  year,  coining  from  the  village  back 
to  it  again,  and  sadly  needing  more  local 
parcels  to  make  it  self-supporting.  Then 
why  do  not  the  books  go?  Just  simply 
and  solely  because  we  have  not  a  practical 
rate  for  this  carriage.  It  now  would  cost 
10  to  14  cents  to  borrow  the  library  book 
by  this  means  (I  have  tried  it)  and  re¬ 
turn  it  again.  It  is  perfectly  convenient 
to  call  the  library  and  have  it  sent  out, 
and  then  to  slip  in  an  envelope  to  return, 
but  who  wants  to  pay  14  cents  to  read 
a  book,  and  then  return  it?  Fifty  pounds 
of  lard  can  go  for  30  cents  in  the  local 
zone,  but  iu  case  of  the  books,  as  we 
usually  borrow  or  return  but  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  only  that  first  five  cents  a 
pound  rate  can  be  made  use  of.  Twenty- 
five  pounds  of  oleo  can  go  for  17  cents ; 
2o  pounds  of  books  from  the  library  go¬ 
ing.  it  is  true,  to  perhaps  20  different 
mail  boxes,  but  calling  the  carrier  not  one 
rod  out  of  his  course,  would  cost  about  a 
dollar  each  way,  so  none  go,  to  the  joint 
disadvantage  of  farm  home  and  of  postal 
service  as  well. 

Would  the  farm  people  make  use  of  the 
more  practical  rate,  allowing  a  book  to  go 
each  way  on  the  local  route  for  one  to 
three  cents?  Does  water  run  down  hill 
more  readily  than  up  hill?  If  one  were 
sceptical  it  might  be  well  to  pour  a  pail 
ou  the  ground  and  let  him  see.  That  is 
just  what  I  have  been  doing  in  case  of 
the  books.  By  paying  the  difference  we 
have  in  this  township  allowed  the  books 
to  go  out  at  a  cost  of  one  to  two  cents 
each  way  for  the  farm  people.  They 
have  made  vdry  free  use  of  this  method 
and  never  objected  to  this  reasonable  cost. 
The  rural  delivery  wagon  (I  ran  it  my¬ 
self  to  observe)  was  never  over-burdened 
nor  was  a  book  ever  damaged  or  lost  iu 
transit  or  by  failure  to  return.  The 
farmers  here;  selecting  by  means  of  a 
printed  list,  borrowed  just  as  freely  as 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  town,  and 
the  service  was  just  that  much  ahead. 
Think  what  this  common  sense  privilege 
would  mean  to  the  20.000,000  farm  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  back  districts  of  the  United 
States!  More  than  many  universities; 
for  the  library  is  the  university  brought 
to  everyone’s  door. 

How  about  the  service  itself?  This 
extra  carriage  only  used  a  small  fraction 
of  the  energy  going  to  waste.  My  wagon, 
horse  and  myself  all  weight  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton.  My  cargo  of  mail  and 
parcels  weigh  an  average  of  one-thirtieth 
as  much.  The  extra  carriage  is  needed 
to  make  up  a  profitable  load  for  our  Uncle 
Samuel,  who  with  his  debts  must  he  more 
thrifty.  In  fact,  a  more  practical  rate 
for  library  books  over  the  R.  D.  lines 
would  add  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  revenue  of  this  branch  of  the 
service,  while  doing  a  full  million  of  good 
to  the  country  homes,  from  the  potato 
farms  of  Maine  to  the  orange  groves  of 
California.  Let  us  have  your  moral  sup¬ 
port  for  this  measure,  soon  to  come  up 
at  Washington.  a.  l.  srEXCER. 


S.  M.  ISBI 

/  Gentlemen:- 


FREE  COUPON 

ISBELL  fc  CO.,  242  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


/  Please  send  me  these  samples  and  1920  Catalog 

7  flntiaa  P/rnfaM  ^)  iff  jA  7  fst  1  *  ft  (To  PVT 


/  _ Clover _ Barley _ Oats  _ Alfalfa - Corn - Timothy 


ame 


Address 


The  Best  Money  Can  Buy 


AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES 


D/B.  Brand  Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Timothy 

■  Seed.  Average  analysi*  above  99,50%  pure,  Re- 

■  cleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  natural  mixture  Red  Top, 

V  Orchard,  Blue  and  Sudan  Grasi,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape, 

V  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

W  Dibble’s  Seed  Oats.  Heavy  weight,  weighing  43-45  lb*. 

per  measured  bushel.  Twentieth  Century  extra  early  average 
weight  36-38  lbs.  ,v 

Dibble's  Seed  Barley.  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six  Rowed. 
Dibble’s  Spring  Wheat.  The  famous  tVlarquis  variety.  , 
Dibble’s  Buckwheat.  Japanese  and  Silverhull 
Dibble’s  Seed  Corn.  Best  nine  kinds,  both  flint  and  dent  (or  crop  or 
the  Silo.  Average  germination  above  95  “i. 

Dibble ’s  Seed  Potatoes.  Fourteen  varieties,  early. intermediate  and  ia»e 
in  any  quanity  from  barrels  to  .car  load*  and  every  bushel  from  healthy  fields . 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  and  Special  Price  List  Free.  Address 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2,50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Check-row  Planter  on  Eastern  Farms 

I  am  having  several  inquiries  regarding 
the  use  of  the  check-row  corn-planters  on 
our  Eastern  farms.  Most  of  the  farmers' 
would  be  planting  from  five  to  20  acres 
of  silage  corn  ou  land  more  or  less  broken 
and  sloping.  Would  a  check-row  corn- 
planter  be  advisable  under  these  condi¬ 
tions?  If  you  can  secure  for  me  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  farmers  who  have  tried  them 
out  in  the  East.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
of  Chittenden  County. 

Vermont.  edw.  h.  lovelaxd. 

We  will  ask  farmers  who  have  used 
the  cfieck-row  planter  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  to  give  us  their  experience.  That 
will  be  the  best  way  to  settle  it. 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners 

Use  Harris’  Seeds.  That’s  one  reason  they  are  success¬ 
ful.  Another  is  that,  to  *ucceed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd 
man  and  he  know*  whare  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage- 
Harris’  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and 
better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south.  They  are  raised 
with  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them 
up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  for  quality  and  yield. 

Harris’  seeds  are  sold  direct  to  grower  at  wholesale  prices. £ 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  man 


We  do  not  sell  to  deal¬ 
ers  at  a  lower  price.  | 
Therm  is  a  label  on  every  J 
lot  of  seed  telling  just  * 
how  many  seed  out  of 
I OO  tvill  grow. 

W»  raise  Vegetable  aoed.Flowor 
seed  and  Farm  need  all  of  the 
very  highest  Quality.  Catalogue  < 
free.  Ir  you  raise  vegetables  for 
market  ask  for  our  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  price  list  also. 

HARRIS  CO.  Bex  21,  Coldweter.  N.V. 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Clover  Seed 

Hoffman  s  nevv-crop  Clover  Seed  produced  on  clean  fields — free  from  weeds- thoroughly- 
cleaned  hardy  — of  strong,  vigorous  growth.  Buy  our  tested  seed  —  result*  are  bound 
to  please  you.  Buyers  Not  Pleased  with  Seed  May  Return  It — Get  Money  Back. 
Hoffman’s  1920  Catalog  offers  all  varieties  of  Clovers — also  Alfalfa — Seed  Oats — Corn — 
Canada  Peas  Soy-  Beans  Cowpeas  Potatoes — etc.  Gives  valuable  growing  suggestions. 
Bustness  tarmers  desiring  top  profits  from  their  operations  will  write  for  this  book  at  once 
get  our  prices — order  their  spring  seeds.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  aeal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WITTE  Lever  Control 

Swing”  DRAG  SAW7! 

You  PUSH  on  the  Lever  to  start  Saw,  PULL  on 

the  Lever  to  stop  it.  Engine  goes  right  along— no  delay,  no 

shutting  down  power,  n»  handling  Imoving  saw*  no  leaving  It  in  motion 
when  movi ng  rig.  On  the  WITTE  you  have  absolute  control  of  the  saw  when 
cutting  and  after  cut  ia  made.  No  running  saw  through  into  dirt  or  rocks. 

Most  Practical  ONE-MAN  Outfit  On  The  Market. 


(Pat.  App.  for) 


ARM-SWING 

'  Gives  same  free-cutting  motion  as  in  hand 
sawing.  Faster,  cleaner  and  easier.  Saw 
r.  Ri 


BEST 

BY 

TEST 


cawing,  r  aster,  cieaner  ana  easier.  c>aw 
stays  sharp  longer.  Rig  goes  anywhere.  When  moving  rig,  saw  rides  on  level 
with  skids  instead  of  up  in  the  air.  Also  other  valuable  improvements.  De¬ 
scription  and  price  by  return  mail.  You  can  always  get  delivery  from  WITTE. 

-WITTF  FMCTIMF  VCl89W  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

w  w  *  *  VV  vr  JvJlVi3i89W  Empire  Building, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale-8-H.  P.  GAS  ENGINE 

used  hnt  little,  $175  Small  linker’s  oven,  $35. 
JOSEPH  BROWN  Somers.  N.  Y. 


WELL  DRe%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  jruaranteed  puie  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Out 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  21 .  Books  on  Armco  Wire  Fence  and  Corn  Cribs. 

Arne* (car  Iron  Roofing  Co.  .-.-.-.Sta.  B  Middletown, Ohio 


-CLOVER  SEED— 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
Seeds  are  the  most  carefully  selected,  oualit v  is 
guaranteed.  Rohrer's  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L,  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Exchange £r S^pbcra7v plant9 


pigs,  any  breed. 


_  for  registered  calves  or 

C.  H.  T.  BLT,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


QJine.  out  of  ten.  Oommercuzl'  _ 

FERTILIZERS  arc  simply? 
mechanical  MIXTURES  cf  properly 
selected  chemical  INGREDIENTS. 

r~We  do  not  pretend-  to  dictate  to  ifou.  wfvet 
ryou  ought  to  use,  but  if  you.  care  to  have  us  do  so, 
we  unit  five  the  benefit  of  our  best  advice,  and.  me 
will  be  glad,  to  fill  i/our  orders  in.  ttliped,  or 
Straight  colloids  for 

RAW  GROUND 
PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

vrACID  PHOSPHATE, ‘BARIUM  "PHOSPHATE, 
VTANKAGE,  AMMONIUM  SULPHATE, 
FISH  SCRAP, 

AMMONIATED  RAW  PHOSPHATE, 
CYANAMID,  BONE  MEAL ,  mdiil 

POTASH  SALTS 

'WE  FILL  YOUR.  ORDER  / IT  THE  DAY'S  MARKET' 


Harden,.  Orth  &  Hastings 

Corpora.tu>n. 

Fertilizer,  chemical  department 

136  Liberty  St.,  New VbrkCity 

Shipments  made  fom.  nearest  stock. 
Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia 

CLEVELAND  CINCINNATI  ST.  LOUIS 

LOUISVILLE  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
MOUNT  PLEASANT 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  .seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samplesaud  our  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed.”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. ,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Tha  Avprntrn  Yield  {or  t!ie  Strawberry  is  2000  Quarts 

meflverage  neiu  per  A,.,.e  Multiply  this  by  six 

and  you  will  know  what  the  Howard  17  will  do.  ERSKIN 
PARK  Everbearing  Kaspberry  Is  Three  times  is  Productive 
as  St.  Regis.  Send  For  Catalog.  C.  S.  I'lUTT,  Athol.  Mass. 


Fertilize  and 
Increase  Your  Yields 

USE  Animal  Fertilizers — Blood, 
Bone  and  Tankage.  They  supply 
plant-food  in  its  best  form,  create 
humus  and  favorable  soil  conditions. 

Frisrie’s  Fertilizers  have  been  used 
for  years  by  Connecticut  farmers  with 
excellent  results. 

Our  increased  capacity  now  enables  us 
to  -offer  these  high  grade  brands  to  the 
farmers  in  Eastern  New  York. 


Wanted— bea/uxg  Berry  Plants  *.  B.C,  c.  Rural  New- Yorker 


BWEIT  CLOVER.  White  unhulled.  9:  scarified. 22:  alfalfa, 
26;  alsike.  36  :  lied,  35.  A  BL00MINGDALE.  Schenectady,  New  York 


SE  I.  E  C  T  E  1>  OOI.I>  N  IGGKT  S  E  E  l>  C  O  It  N. 
Write  for  sample  and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 


We  operate  one  of  the  largest  render¬ 
ing  plants  in  New  England  from  which 
we  obtain  our  Animal  Matter.  Plaut- 
food  derived  from  this  source  is  super¬ 
ior,  available  and  active  all  the  time. 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

EFrif*  \u  for  further  information  and  literature . 


T  HI  S 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 


With  its  common  sense,  reason¬ 
able  prices  and  dependable  qual¬ 
ity,  will  interest  every  farmer 
mid  home  owner.  Lists  seeds, 
Imlbs,  plants.  Write  today. 


RANSOM  SEED  CO.  Box  4,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


*The  L.T.  FRISBIE  COMPANY 

Branch  of  Consolidated  Rendering'  Company 
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BOX  NO.  1920 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Cap  Shape  HAIR  NETS 

and  colors.  Adjustable  Veils.  22c.  Each.  Black 
and  Brown.  Mrs.  W.  F.  KEENEY,  R.  No.  1.  Quakertown.  Pa. 


I  imp  Rnlnhnr  SOLUTION.  Concentrated.  S7.50  per 
Lluie  OUipnUl  (jbl.;  Bordeaux  Mixture.  6<  Mat.  cop¬ 
per,  Be  peril).;  Bordo  Lead,  3ft  copper.  8%  arsenic  ox¬ 
ide,  1 1c  per  lb. ;  Calcium  Arsenate.  2U%  arsenic  oxide. 
11c  per  lb.;  Arsenate  of  Lead.  15%  arsenic  oxide.  15c 
per  lb.  Miscible  Oil  Spray.  50c  yal.  Dusting  mate¬ 
rials.  Agents  wanted.  ALLEN  MFG.  C0.,|Quakertown.  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St., 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30Ui  Street,  New  York  City 


SOY  BEANS 


Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  red  and  alsike  clover,  garden 
pea,  vetch  and  other  legumes  do  their  best  when 
treated  with _ 

size  $1.00, 
$5.00  pre- 
.  State  kind 
wanted. 

It’s  more  virulent  than  others.  Full  of  pep.  Gives 
results.  Can't  fail.  Guarantee  results  or  money 
back.  Why  take  chances  on  others.  Ask  for  our 
booklet.  It  tells  you  how  and  why. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co.,  Box  4,  Baltic,  Ohio 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
B  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  glass,  soils,  fertilizers,  plsnt  diseases,  Insect  pests, 
garden  architecture,  outdoor  sports,  etc.  From  thousands  of  books 
we  have  selected  the  700  best.  Send  stamp  for  66  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.  Inc.,  «s-A  W.  S7th  8t.,  New  York  City 


C0IIS  SWEET  CLOVER 


Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  best 
substitute.  Fits  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
for  our'  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know 
Good  Seed”  »nd  sweet  clover  chart  explain¬ 
ing  all  About  this  wonderful  plant. 


scon  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


J 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  V r ”°rWEEsRS- 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Price  List  Free. 

M.  S.  PRYOK,  R.  F.  0.,  Salisbury,  Bid. 


January  31,  1920  * 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Small-Farm  Question 


Tite  Lonely  Road. — Some  time  ago 
the  Parson  wrote  quite  at  length  on  how¬ 
to  make  a  living  on  the  Lonely  Road.  lie 
is  still  pondering  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
far  from  settled.  The  question  now  arises, 
lias  the  light  auto  truck  anything  to  con¬ 
tribute  to wanl  better  economic  conditions 
ou  the  small  way-back  farms?  Here  is 
a  case  near  by  where  it  really  seems  to 
be  solving  the  problem.  This  locality  is 
some  nine  or  10  miles  from  the  railroad 
or  any  kind  of  a  market.  A  man  has  a 
little  country  store  here  in  his  own  house, 
and  with  a  light  truck  he  collects  the  milk 
round  about  every  morning,  lie  gets  two 
cents  a  quart  for  carrying  this  to  the  city, 
lie  also  takes  11  kinds  of  produce  in  the 
way  of  eggs,  beef  and  pork.  lie  does  not 
carry  butter.  He  will  buy  farm  products 
and  take  in  or  he  will  carry  it  in  for  you, 
if  you  want  to  sell  it  yourself.  lie  will 
do  all  manner  of  errands  for  you  in  town, 
bringing  back  packages  for  so  much  each. 

More  Milk. — This  mau  tells  the  Par¬ 
son  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  milk  production  in  this  section,  for 
every  quart  of  milk  put  out  at  the  door 
means  so  much  more  money.  The  people 
do  not)  have  to  furnish  a  regular  amount 
the  year  round,  but  can  make  the  most  of 
their  large  pastures  and  let  the  cows  go 
dry  in  the  Winter,  when  grain  is  high 
and  has  to  be  fed  if  you  are  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  milk.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
lot  of  small  farmers  to  make  butter  and 
have  it  anywhere  near  of  uniform  quality, 
but  good,  clean  milk  can  be  easily  kept 
clean  and  cool.  All  through  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  State  inspector  comes  around  and 
shows  you  what  you  can  do,  and  must  do. 
The  requirements  are  reasonable  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  anyone  ought  to  do. 

Tae  Advantages. — It  would  seem  that 
the  possibilities  of  an  auto  going  out  of 
a  locality  every  morning  and  back  again 
about  .  noou  are  almost  limitless.  It 
brings  the  far-back  farm  within  .‘10  or  40 
minutes  of  the  hiarket.  It  will  carry  out 
anything  you  have  to  sell  and  bring  back 
practically  everything  you  want  to  buy. 
It  will  do  it  far  cheaper  than  each  man 
could  do  it  for  himself.  By  offering  con¬ 
siderable  trade  on  the  cash-and-carry 
basis  it  ought  soon  to  get  the  stores  of  the 
town  bidding  for  its  gilt-edge  trade.  It 
ought  to  carry  passengers — the  boy  going 
off  to  college  and  the  schoolrua’am  coining 
to  her  work.  Two  girls  were  down  to 
church  the  other  Sunday  who  had  come 
from  New  York  to  spend  the  holidays  on 
the  farm  where  they  boarded  last  Summer. 
The  garage  man  wanted  .$6  *to  bring  them 
out  from  the  station — 10  miles.  Nothing 
can  kilL  a  hack-country  region  quicker 
than  the  dreadful  expense  and  difficulty 
of  getting  in  and  out  of  it. 

Kind  of  Cows. — It  has  long  been  a 
question  what  kind  of  cows  are  really  best 
for  the  back  country.  It  needs  a  variety 
that  is  hardy,  eating  any  old  thing  in 
sight,  and  that  is.  good  for  beef  and  for 
oxen  as  well  as  milk.  The  pasturage  in 
the  back  country  must  be  made  the  most 
of.  Beef  is  high  and  this  pasturage  is  a 
very  real  asset.  The  Parson  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  man  running  the  auto 
truck,  as  mentioned,  above,  agrees  with 
the  Parson  that  the  milking  Shorthorn  is 
the  best  breed  for  the  back  country  around 
here  to  go  into. 

Setting  IIens. — The  Parson  has  just 
been  reading  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
Vermont  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the 
trouble  she  had  in  setting  hens.  After 
much  bitter  experience  the  Parson  has 
learned  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade  that 
may  be  of  use  to  her.  lie  puts  boxes 
around  on  the  floor  of  the'  henhouse  for 
nests 'iu  the  early  Spring — quite  a  lot  of 
them.  The  heus  love  to  lay  ill  these 
boxes.  When  one  sits  in  one  of  them  he 
will  take  the  box  at  night  and  carry  it  to 
another  place  where  he  is  going  to  have 
all  the  sitters  by  themselves.  If  she  stays 
on  the  next  day  and  the  next  night  on  the 
second  day,  you  take  her  off  and  feed  her, 
and  if  she  goes  back  on  herself,  then  put 
the  eggs  under  her.  Dust  her  and  the 
nest  with  lice  powder  and  put  water  aud 
corn  where  she  can  get  them  any  time, 


The  hen,  of  course,  is  shut  into  this  place 
or  room  or  henhouse  so  she  cannot  go 
hack  to  her  old  place  if  she  would.  Never 
shut  her  on  the  nest.  If  you  can  set  some 
hens  and  an  incubator  at  the  same  time 
and  then  give  the  hens  about  25  chicks 
apiece,  it  is  an  easy  way  to  bring  them 
up,  and  you  are  getting  full  pay  for  your 
hens’  time.  If  the  hens  go  sitting  after 
the  incubator  is  stai-ted  and  you  want  to 
use  them  for  brooding,  just  give  the  hen 
a  few  eggs  from  the  incubator.  If  she 
sits  a  few  days  and  hatches  a  single  chick 
she  will  brood  all  you  give  her.  Do  not 
put  liens  brooding  many  chicks  iu  this 
way  too  near  together,  as  the  chicks  will 
tend  to  all  go  to  one  hen  and  then  get 
smothered.  Put  the  hen  in  an  old-fash- 
ioued  coop  a  little  off  by  herself,  and  keep 
her  there  till  the  chicks  can  get  along 
without  her.  Don’t  let  the  hen  out  at  all. 

Pigs  and  Pasture.- — It  is  a  good  plan 
to  stop  a  minute  at  the  new  year  and 
look  back  and  see  what  we  learned  during 
the  last  year.  We  have  learned  not  to  try 
to  pasture  pigs  where  you  cannot  plow  and 
cultivate  the  land.  The  pigs  will  root  for 
all  you  can  do,  and  then  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  land.  We  shall  fence  off  a  new 
place  this  year,  and  probably  plant  rape 
for  them,  and  they  can  root  it  all  they 
please,  Rings  in  the  nose  help  some  on 
the  rooting  question,  but  after  the  ring 
has  boon  in  a  short  time  they  will  dig 
about  as  bad  as  ever.  We  shall  put  in 
some  sweet  corn  near  the  pig  pasture,  so 
as  to  throw  it  over  the  fence  to  them. 
They  shall  have  a  runway  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  down  to  the  brook. 

Smartweed  and  Sheet. — Where  the 
pigs  and  hens  have  been  running  the 
smartweed  has  come  in  till  after  mid¬ 
summer  the  ground  is  covered  with  it. 
Even  the  geese  will  not  eat  it.  The  Par¬ 
son  learns  that  sheep  take  to  it.  The 
boys  have  long  wanted  a  few  sheep,  and 
so  the  Parson  has  ordered  them — three 
of  them.  Iti  will  serve  for.  the  boys  to 
learn  something  about  caring  for  sheep, 
and  when  they  are  grown  and  have  more 
land  this  may  be  a  real  help  to  them.  We 
have  a  small  henhouse  we  use  but  little 
till  the  Spring  chickens  begin  to  roost 
and  then  the  sheep  will  be  out  of  doors. 
The  State  College  has  them  for  sale  at 
$13  and  $14  each,  according  to  quality. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  lambs  this 
Spring — much  to  the  children’s  delight. 

Kind  of  Hens.- — The  Parson  believes 
that  this  same  section,  where  they  seem 
to  be  about  ready  to  go  into  one  kind  of 
cows,  is  ready  to  keep  one  kind  of  hens. 
We  have  all  learned  from  these  contests 
that  one  kind  of  lion  is  as  apt  to  come 
out  on  top  as  another,  as  far  as  laying 
eggs  is  concerned.  In  the  far-back  coun¬ 
try  the  light-weight  breeds,  like  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  are  out  of  the  question.  Few  of 
these  people  have  incubators,  aud  must 
have  hens  that  will  sit.  Then  they  must 
have  meaty  broilers  aud  fowls  for  the 
boarders  iu  the  Summqr.  Then  one  must 
consider  whether  there  are  plenty  of  a 
breed  he  is  going  into  .round  about  in  the 
country,  so  that  good  eggs  and  cockerels 
can  be  secured.  Are  there  good  strains  iu 
the  vicinity?  Witli’all  those  in  mind,  the 
Parson  thinks  that  the  old  standby, 
Barred  Rocks,  .may.  after  all.  be  the  best 
for  the  small  all-around  farmer  in  the 
back  country. 

Can  It  Be  DonE:. — The  question,  can 
this  thing  be  put  over?  Will  the  people 
of  a  neighborhood  woVk  together  to  their 
own  good?  Somebody’s  old  hen  got  into 
your  garden  10  years ‘ago  and  scratched  up 
your  Petunia,  and  so  you  will  have  noth- 
tliing  to  do  with  them,  and  if  they  have 
white  hens  you  will 'have  black,  whether 
you  like  them  or  not.  Then,  too,  people 
in  the  country  are  so  suspicious  of  each 
other.  They  wifi  not  believe  that  anyone 
is  really  trying  to  help  them  without  they 
have  an  ax  to  grind.  Here  is  the  church’s 
great  task  ini  the  country* — to  get  the  peo¬ 
ple  together.  Lot  them  get  acquainted 
aud  eat  together  and  smoke  their  pipes 
of  peace  together  ■  till  :  they,  sec  that  the 
newcomer  and  the.  mau  of  a  foreign 
tongue  may  be  just ’.as  good-hearted  as  he 
is.  Co-operation  must  have  the  right 
neighborhood  feeling  back  of  it.  and  whose 
business  aud  duty  is  it  to  create  this,  if 
it  is  not  the  church’s? 

Mommo  and  Poppo. — Little  Charlsie 
Boy  has  gotten  us  all  named  again.  How 
sweet  their  baby  talk  is!  None  of  your 
“odd’’  babies  for  us,  who  talk  like  pro¬ 
fessors  the  very  first  thing.  We  love  their 
baby  talk  and  really  grieve  when  it  goes 
by.  He  has;’ christened  mother  "Mommo.” 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
Parson  himself  is  “Poppo.”  Every  morn¬ 
ing  he  goes  through  the  greatest  rigmarole 
making  noises  like  the  farm  family,  lie 
can  quack  like  the  ducks  and  mew  like  the 
cats  and  bark  like  the  dogs  and  crow  like 
the  roosters.  He  has  not  yet  had  the 
nerve  to  imitate  the  indescribable  sounds 
that  Old  Jerry  Gander  puts  forth  at  all 
times  of  uight  aud  day. 

Our  Christmas. — Yes,  we  did  have  a 
fine  Christmas,  and  1  fear  got  more  than 
we  deserved.  We  had  the  tree  in 
Mom  mo’s  new  room  up  stairs.  It  has  a 
stove  iu  it,  and  is  large  and  roomy  aud 
(Continued  ou  page  194) 


Copyright  19'JO,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  O. 


“  &INCE  I  changed  over  from  solid  tires  to  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  my 
^  motor  trucking  to  Omaha,  3IV2  miles,  has  improved  tremendously.  I 
now  deliver  livestock  in  less  than  half  the  time,  and  with  shrinkage  greatly 
reduced .  At  15,000  miles,  my  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  look  well  able  to  travel 
much  farther —  Roy  Stokes,  Rural  Motor  Express,  Loveland,  Iowa 
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TTERE  is  a  case,  like  many  others,  where  the 
■*“  -*■  traction  and  cushioning  of  pneumatics  help 
farmers  to  get  better  prices  by  making  safer  and 
more  dependable  deliveries. 

It  is  consistently  reported  that  pneumatics 
enable  shippers  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  of  live¬ 
stock  in  transit  and  to  unload  at  stockyards  on 
time  despite  weather  conditions. 

The  scarcity  of  help  is  not  such  a  handicap  to 
these  farmers,  because  they  have  thrown  off  the 
other  handicap  of  slow  hauling,  either  by  teams 
or  on  solid  truck  tires. 

They  haul  more  loads  per  day  on  pneumatics 
without  additional  hands,  and  also  get  more 


work  from  their  power-driven  machinery,  be¬ 
cause  a  truck  on  pneumatic  tires  is  the  quickest 
*  feeder  for  this  machinery. 

The  development  of  Goodyear  Cord  construc¬ 
tion,  extending  over  many  years,  has  made  the 
pneumatic  principle  most  effective  because  it 
has  given  to  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  a  remark¬ 
able  toughness. 

Additional  information,  showing  how  farmers 
save  drudgery  and  increase  income  with  pneu¬ 
matic-tired  trucks,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
nearest  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  Station, 
or  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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51  <2  Lflfe  'Tempers 
the  Heat  of  Summer 

Moist  heat  in  your  home  means  the  comfort 
of  the  summer  sun  tempered  by  lake  or  pond. 
It  means  comfortable  warmth  indoors  with¬ 
out  dry  throats  and  nostrils. 

This  is  the  kind  of  heat  a  New  Idea  Pipeless 
Furnace  will  supply  to  your  home.  The  big 
water  pan  in  the  New  Idea  tempers  the  heat 
as  a  lake  tempers  the  heat  of  summer. 

New  Idea  heating  means  clean  heat  free  from 
dust,  coal  gas  and  cellar  air.  The  New  Idea 
Register — the  only  one  needed  to  heat  the 
whole  house — is  dust  and  gas-proof.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  selecting  the 

NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about  ” 

Those  are  hut  two  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  New 
Idea  that  make  it  the  furnace  you  will  select  when 
you  make  comparisons.  Look  into  this  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  before  you  buy.  Consider  the  frameless  hot-  1 
blast  feed  door  of  the  New  Idea  which  no  other  fur¬ 
nace  has.  There  are  no  cracks  to  leak  gas  or  dust. 
It  supplies  the  lire  with  a  steady  stream  of  hot  air 
that  burns  the  heat-giving  gases  and  smoke  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost  up  tne  chimney. 

Consider,  too,  the  cup-joint  construction  that  prevents 
leaky  joints;  the  two-piece  firepot  that  lasts  a  life¬ 
time;  the  patented  non-clinker  grate,  and  many  other 
New  Idea  features. 

Installed  in  a  Day — Burns  any  Fuel 

Yon  can  install  a  New  Idea  in  a  day  and  burn  any 
fuel  in  it.  It.  will  keep  the  whole  house  warm  when 
it  is  zero  weather  outdoors. 

Every  New  Idea  is  hacked  by  a  binding  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfactory  heating. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Idea  does  all 
we  claim  for  it.  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
You  take  no  risk,  depend  on  no  one's  word — it’s  all 
down  in  black  and  white.  Be  sure  to 
read  this  guarantee  before  you  order. 


Write  for  Catalog,  and  name  of  New 
Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 
Expert  advice  on  all  heating  problems 
sent  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  No.  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Superior 
Warm  AirFurnaces  and  Imperial 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


How  much  do  you  earn? 

Make  more  money  in  your  spare  time  set- 
ling  the  New  I deJPipeless Fur na ce  in  your 
neighborhood.  You  can  easily  turn  idle 
hours  into  dollars  white  helping  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  have  more  comfortable  homes.  We 

\ offer  exclusive  territory  to  the  right  men. 
Write  us  for  full  details  of  our  ptoposi- 
k  tion  to  agents. 
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Excellent  proposition  for  the 
right  kind  of  hardware  , 
dealers,  implement  men, 
etc.,  etc.  New  Idea  deal - 1 
era  everywhere  are 
“making  good.  ,r 
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Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  page  192) 

comfortable.  How  the  children  scam¬ 
pered  in  Christinas  morning,  and  how 
Clnirlsie’s  eyes  stuck  out  when  lie  saw 
the  tree  in  the.  corner  with  the  presents 
hanging  on  it.  I’oppo  gave  Mommo  a 
pair  of  large  shears  for  cutting  out  in 
her  sewing  work,  and  Mommo  gave  Poppo 
a  pair  of  her  famous  warm  wool  slippers 
on  leather  soles.  He  would  far  rather 
leave  his  vestments  behind  than  those 
slippers  when  he  heads  down  country. 
They  are  real  life-savers  when  it  comes  to 
warming  up  spare  beds  on  zero  nights. 

Her  Own  Room. — Little  “Sit”  now  has 
her  own  room  and  she  is  pleased  with  it. 
We  had  it  papered  before  she  moved  in, 
deserting  her  crib  once  for  all.  The  Par¬ 
son  did  his  very  best  on  the  job  at  paint¬ 
ing  it  up  for  her.  and  went  over  the  fur¬ 
niture  with  a  snow-white  enamel.  She 
has  moved  her  things  into  the  bureau  and 
the  closet,  and  there  is  a  pile  of  them 
down  in  the  corner  of  the  floor,  her  little 
grip  and  her  little  handbag  and  her  little 
trunk  that  someone  gave  her.  How  she 
loves  these  little  things  of  hers.  The 
boys  must  not  touch  them  without  asking, 
for  they  are  hers,  nott  theirs.  What  a 
great  thing  this  is — to  have  them  keep 
their  own  things  separate  and  take  care 
of  them.  It  is  the  property  sense  which 
is  so  very  valuable  and  must  not  be  vio¬ 
lated.  If  more  men  and  women  only 
knew  what  was  theirs  and  what  was  not 
theirs  and  acted  accordingly  !  Every  lit¬ 
tle  while  some  one  of  the  hoys  come  and 
say,  “Can  I  have  this  box  to  put  my 
things  in?”  They  get  the  box  all  right. 
The  other  night  Georgie  came  in  and  no¬ 
ticed  Clossie  had  his  slippers  on.  He 
pitched  into  him  at  once  with  orders  to 
take  them  off.  Clossie  had  been  told  to 
put  them  on,  and  there  you  were  ;  But  he 
should  ‘not  have  been  told  to  put  them  on, 
or  allowed  to,  till  George  had  been  con¬ 
sulted.  He  has  had  those  slippers  for  a 
long  time — over  a  year — and  they  look 
like  new  now.  They  are  always  placed 
just  so  at  the  head  of  his  bed  right  by 
an  empty  cracker  box,  which  holds  in 
perfect  order  all  his  worldly  goods.  A 
father  has  no  more  moral  right  to  give 
one  child’s  thing  to  another  without  talk¬ 
ing  it  over  with  the  child  than  he  has  lo 
give  a  neighbor’s  things  away.  Whether 
the  father's  money  paid  for  it  or  not  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  the  boy’s 
coat,  when  it  gets  torn  or  left  out  on  the 
porch,  it  is  also  his  when  it  hangs  behind 
the  kitchen  door.  Never  give  children 
things  to  own  in  common.  It  makes  end¬ 
less  trouble  and,  which  is  far  worse, 
breaks  down  this  property  sense. 

The  Ice  Crop. — There  has  been  a  fine 
crop  of  ice  harvested  about  here  this  Win¬ 
ter.  It  came  in  vacation  time,  which  was 
a  tremendous  help — having  the  boys  at 
home.  Hitherto  it  has  cost  from  $12  to 
$18  for  help  to  get  the  house  filled,  and 
this  year  we  did  not  pay  out  a  cent  for 
help.  Four  of  us  neighbors  went  in  to¬ 
gether  and  bought  a  new  ice  plow.  It 
worked  fine,  and  saved  such  a  lot  of  saw¬ 
ing.  We  rigged  up  a  sort  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  well-sweep  affair  to  help  load  the 
ice.  and  it  worked  to  perfection.  You 
stick  one  pole  down  through  the  ice  into 
the  mud  and  chain  a  “sweep”  pole  onto 
this  with  a  chain  and  ice  tougs  on  the 
6mall  or  tip  end  of  the  sweep.  With  this 
simple  arrangement,  which  one  of  the  men 
saw  in  some  farm  paper,  the  ice  couhr 
be  lifted  right  out  of  the  water  and  swung 
onto  the  wagon  with  astonishing  ease  as 
compared  to  the  old  way  of  a  dead  lift 
with  the  tougs.  Ice  is  terribly  heavy  cold 
stuff  to  handle.  In  doing  no  other  work 
does  a  little  headwork  count  so  much.  It 
will  slide  uphill  or  down  on  planks  with 
little  effort.  And  every  year  we  have 
done  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  to 
make  it  easier  to  handle.  Two  neighbors 
use  the  Parson’s  house  with  him.  and  we 
put  in  225  cakes,  2  ft.  square  and  10  in. 
thick.  This  will  make  some  ice  cream  for 
the  down-county  socials  if  we  can  get  any 
sugar.  Many  more  put  lip  ice  around 
here  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  is 
a  move  in  the  right*  direction.  People 
who  have  city  boarders  ought  to  have  it 
especially.  Ice  cream  counts  so  much 
with  them,  and  will  help  out  many  a  time 
when  you  don’t  know  what  in  the  world 
to  have  for  dessert.  The  boys  will  turn 
(lie  freezer  if  you  give  them  plenty  of  toll. 

A  Boaruer  Story. — Speaking  of  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders  makes  the  Parson  think  of 
a  boarder  story  lie  heard  somewhere  the 
other  day.  A  certain  Summer  hoarder 
liked  the  place  where  he  found  himself  for 
his  vacation  very  much,  Imt  there  were 
two  terrible  drawbacks.  One  was  poor 
half-witted  Mary  Ann,  who  waited  on  t  he 
table  and  spilled  about  half  the  soup  down 
his  neck,  and  always  held  the  dishes  on 
the  wrong  side  of  him.  The  other  was  the 
pig’s  dinner.  For  there  was  the  big  ket¬ 
tle  of  swill  forever  steeping  and  boiling 
right  under  his  window.  The  odor  was 
awful,  and  there  was  seldom  any  let  up. 
So  when  the  next  Spring  came  around  lie 
wrote  the  place  that  he  would  like  to  come 
again,  but  he  wished  something  could  be 
done  about  the  pig’  dinner,  and  that 
Mary  Aun’s  services  could  be  dispensed 
with.  In  due  time  he  got  the  following 
reply : 

“We  got  your  letter.  As  for  Mary  Ann, 
she’s  been  gone  from  this  place  now  nigh 
onto  three  mouths,  and  as  for  the  pig’s 
dinner,  we  ain’t  had  no  hog  on  this  place 
since  you  left.” 

Did  the  boarder  go  back  or  not? 
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134-ACRE  farm,  20  head  stock,  farm  tools;  large 
boarding  house,  fnrm  dwelling;  nenr  Catskill, 
X  Y. ;  $11,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  0378,  care 
Rural  Now-Xorker. 


FOR  SALE — With  Rome  cash,  will  help  you  to 
soon  own  one  of  the  lies!  large  general  farms 
in  Sou  1 1  i  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  0397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent,  buy,  farm;  barns  with  cellars 
or  basement;  New  Jersey.  BERG  MANN,  151 
Grant  Ave.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — To  rent  dairy  farm,  with  stock  and 
tools,  or  partly  stocked.  P.  WALSH,  Rural  1, 
Box  15,  Mt.  Klseo,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 250  acres;  125  acres  river  flat;  balance. 

pasture  and  woodland;  largo  house,  modern 
Improvements;  lmrn  ties  55  head;  two  silos, 
wagon  house,  henhouse,  garage;  llnest  spring 
water  at  house  and  lmrn;  40  cows,  4  horses, 
milking  machine,  together  with  all  modern 
machinery;  thirty-six  cows  produced  $7,580  in 
1919;  l'i  miles  from  station,  churches,  school: 
$5. f*00  down  balance  ensv  terms  if  sold  by  March 
1st,  1920.  ADVERTISER  0409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 05-aoro  farm;  stock,  crops,  imple¬ 
ments:  good  buildings.  ELWOOD  DANLEY, 
R.  D.  1.  Box  4,  Browns  Mills.  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  farm  of  00  to  80  acres  with  fair 
set  of  buildings;  X  Y.  State,  on  main  road; 
suitable  for  small  dairy  and  grain  farm;  must 
have  some  fruit;  price  reasonable;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0410, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — “Wexford  Farm.”  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  acres;  one  of  the  host  in  Central 
New  York;  first-class  buildings:  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars;  write  for  particulars.  JOSEPH 
NUNN.  Owner,  Utica,  X  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  or  rent,  farm  of  00  to  12  1 
acres,  adapted  to  general  farming,  with  cor 
siderahle  amount  of  fruit;  must  grow  and  hold 
clover;  Western  New  York  or  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  preferred;  if  a  large  farm.  lots  of 
pasture;  cheap.  Address  ADVERTISER  0407. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  FARMER  wants  to  rent  farm.  50 

100  acres,  suitable  for  trucking;  vicinity  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  0400,  can- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUNDRED  ACRES,  cultivated:  $11,000;  terms 

to  suit:  stock,  tools  extra;  fifty  acres  truck 
land;  house,  lmrn;  make  offer.  1407  SOUTH 
END  AVENUE,  Plainfield,  N.  ,T. _ 

WANTED— To  buy,  on  easy  terms,  small  farm. 

well  adapted  to  poultry,  within  commuting 
distance  of  some  large  Connecticut  city;  refer¬ 
ences  regarding  character,  experience  and 
ability.  ADVERTISER  0404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


58-ACRE  FARM,  with  modern  improvements; 

would  make  fine  gentleman’s  Summer  home, 
dairy,  fruit  or  market  garden  farm;  within  5. 
10  and  15  miles  of  3  cities  of  from  50,000  to 
175,000  population;  finest  markets  in  New  Eng¬ 
land:  $15,000:  half  cash;  write  for  particulars. 
DAVID  JOHNSON,  Kensington,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  farm  of  00  to  80  acres,  with 

lair  set  of  buildings;  New  York  State,  on  a 
main  road:  suitable  for  small  dairy  and  grain 
farm:  must  have  some  fruit;  price  reasonable; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Several  carloads  of  horse  or  cow 
manure:  state  price.  JOHN  F.  WIT, KENS 
Pe.-kskill.  X  Y.  _ 

TOWER  two-row  cultivator,  practically  new: 

guaranteed;  first  $50  cheek  takes  it.  JOHN  C. 
BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. _ 

OLD  POPCORN — Sure  pop  (shelled),  20  or  more 

lbs.,  parcel  post  at  Hie  lb.  to  second  zone;  be¬ 
yond,  add  extra  postage.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  finality  buckwheat  extracted 

honey  at  my  shipping  station,  00-lb  can,  $12; 
10-lb.  pails  in  lots  or  2  or  more,  $2.35;  5-lb. 
pails,  2  or  more,  $1.25  each;  by  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  12-lb.  cans  in  second  zone,  $3.25;  third 
zone,  $3.40:  also  some  fine  clover  honey.  Send 
for  pries,  ray  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Hardie  barrel  spraying  outfit. 

No.  20.  X  O.  HINE,  Route  3,  Seymour,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 15  h.p.  boiler,  1  Rippley  heater. 

each  $25;  two  350-egg  Buffalo  incubators,  $15 
each.  II.  A.  SPIES,  Preston,  Md. 


WANTED — Grimm  or  Champion  evaporator.  R 
L.  BECKWITH.  Ovid,  Mich.;  R.  D.  2. 


WANTED — Feed  mill,  fanning  mill,  wood  saw, 
power  washer;  offered,  one-horse  trend 
power  sled  corn  harvester;  King  barn  ventilating 
pipe.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Fa. 


WANTED — Two-row  team  cultivator,  potato 
planter  and  sprayer  (Iron  Age  preferred).  1*. 
NELSON,  Brookhaven,  X  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious. 

delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs..  $4.50; 
(1  lbs..  $2.35;  by  express,  not  prepaid,  00  lbs., 
$18:  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9.  LONGFELLOW 
BROS.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


FOB  SALE — Carload  of  feeding  mangels. 

GEORGE  W.  YOUNG,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  potato  planter  and  dig¬ 
ger;  for  sale,  Moline  Universal  tractor,  Model 
D.  J.  W.  McLEOD.  Rowland,  N.  C. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.,  05e;  2-lb.,  $1.25,  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  “ENDION  " 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— Two  240-egg.  $15;  0 
400-egg.  $20;  Blue  Hen;  new  in  1919.  W. 
ALLEN,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  exfaeted  honey,  00  lbs.,  $10 
f.  o.  b, ;  sample,  25  cents.  J.  C.  1IICKS 
Belleville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -150-gal.  Ilardie  power  sprayer  and 
50-gal.  Iron  Age  barrel  sprayer,  both  in  com¬ 
plete  working  order:  write  for  prices.  CHAS. 
TAYLOK,  Liberty,  X  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  dairy  butter;  5-lb.  fiber 
package,  parcel  post,  70  cents  a  pound.  WIL¬ 
LARD  T.  TAYLOR,  Solsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1919  Case  10-18  tractor,  used 
slightly:  No.  78  Oliver  tractor  plow;  4-section 
harrow;  also  1919  Case  standard  size  hay  press; 
$1,400  takes  the  lot;  outfit  cost  $2,100  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  ADVERTISER  0405,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Oliver  12-int'li  two-lmttom 
horse  gang  plow,  in  good  condition;  $50.00. 
WALTER  S.  BITTNER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Weatherly,  l*a. 
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The  above  }>hoto' shows 
part  of  a  photo  of  an 
la-motit hs-old  top  graft  of 
Stark's  Golden  Delicious- 
bearing  in  1916  in  Central  West. 
jlrt  extra  heavy  crop  of  big,  golden,  super-guality 
apples— much  larger  and  finer  flavored  than  Grimes 
Golden.  It  bore  again  in  1917. 191Savd  1919.  .1  bsolutely 
a  oral  s  Kecord  for  youngland  heavy  bearing. 


“The  Supreme  Court 


of  the  Fruit  World” 


Awards  Wilder  Medal 


to  This  Stark  Bro’s  Apple 


Photo  above 
shows  S  tar  k’s 
Golden  Delicious,  act¬ 
ual  size.  Prof.  Cooper, 
State  Horticulturist,  ^1  r- 
kansas.  who  was  present  at 
the  mseting  of  the  American  Pomologica!  Society,  said  that 
the  14  Stark's  Golden  Delicious  apples  that  his  tree  bore  last 
year  ( second  year  after  planting)  were  about  as  large  as 
those  big  beauties  shown  above. 


What  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  American  law, 
the  American  Pomological  Society  is  to  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  and  horticulture.  For  75  years  it 
has  been  the  unquestioned  authority  on  all 
questions  pertaining  to  fruit  and  horticulture 
on  the  western  hemisphere. 

At  its  1920  meeting  this  Society  gave  to  the 
Golden  Delicious  the  highest  tribute  ever 
bestowed  upon  an  apple — the  only  Wilder  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  (see  cut  of  same  below)  that  has 
ever,  with  one  exception,  been  granted  to  an 
apple  during  the  last  35  years.  The  Silver 
Medal  is  the  greatest  medal  given 
by  the  Society.  This  means  that 


RUIT 

Ibft  **L  0-  S- 


Stark's 
Golden  Delicious 


the  American  Pomological  Society  gives  its  highest  award  to  our 
Golden  Delicious.  And,  when  this  authoritative  body  has  thus 
placed  it9  official  stamp  of  approval  on  this  apple,  it  assures  you  that 
this  golden  apple  is  a  truly  great  fruit  achievement — one  worthy  of 
your  confidence — your  purchase— your  planting  for  profitand  pleasure. 

The  W ilder  Medal  is  the  Nobel  prize  of  the 
fruit  world.  It  was  provided  for  by  a  Trust 
Fund  left  in  1886  by  the  late  Marshall  P. 

Wilder,  Scientist  and  Pomologist,  who  was 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
for  38  years — with  instructions  that  it  was  to 
be  awarded  to  a  fruit  only  after  exhaustative 
investigation  had  produced  proof 
of  that  fruit’s  supreme  merit. 


Send  Coupon 
for  this 
FREE  Book 


Ro|.  U.  8.  fit.  offic* 


The  Famous  $5,000.00  Apple 

We  discovered  the  original  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  tree 

rears  ago  flourishing  and  bearing  bumper  crops  of  finest  apples,  on  a 
barren  West  Virginia  mountainside.  We  immediately  bought  this 
remarkable  tree  for  $5.000.00 — the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
single  tree — and  have  for  years  propagated  young  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  trees  from  “the  wood”  of  this  original  tree. 

The  apples  they  bear  arc  easily  the  finest  yellow  apples  we 
have  ever  seen  or  eaten  in  all  our  104  years  of  nursery  and  or¬ 
charding  history.  Superior  to  even  Grimes  Golden  in  appear¬ 
ance,  size,  flavor  and  quality.  Keeps  4  mon'hs  longer.  Fills  the 
Grimes  Golden  demand  long  after  that  apple  has  rotted  and  gone 
from  the  markets.  Shrewd  fruit  raisers  all  across  America  hare 
watched  it  in  the  years  of  its  orchard  testing — and,  noting  its  re¬ 
markable  tree  and  fruit  superiorities,  are  now  planting  these  trees 
by  the  thousands.  You  will  profit  by  doing  likewise. 

STARK  BRO’S 

The  Only  Stark  Nursery  in  Existence— at 


We’re  Planting  Thousands 

of  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  trees  in  our  own  personal  orchards. 

That  shows  what  we  think  of  it! 

We  are  doing  this  because,  like  J.  L.  Webster,  the  well-known  Wenatchee 
tWash.)  grower,  we  know  that  "Stark's  Golden  Delicious  is  a  strong 
grower  and  heavy  bearer.  Us  apples  do  not  drop  orf.  Keeping  '  *  ± 

quality  equal  to  old  Winesap.  Eating  quality  equal  to  Stark  +  S?.'** 

Delicious.  It  will  surely  excel  in  the  world's  apple  markets.”  f  <&'  S?  -^V 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  / 

On  the  Coupon  ~or  a  Postcard— for  Free  S S* 

„  copy  of  our  1920  Year  r  -•*- 

Book — “Prize  Fruits” — giving  full  particulars  about 
this  apple  and  all  Stark  Bro's  fruits.  + 

J? 


Address  Box  SOS 


S'  v'  ' 
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.....  NURSERIES  , 

LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Since  1816  S  \>N  s 
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The  Cash  Value  of  “No  Occupation”; 

Farm  Women’s  Labor  and 
Farm  Values 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American.  Farm 
thought  is  now  working  right  along  these 
lines.  In  the  future  the  value  of  woman's 
work  on  the  farm  must  be  included  in  the 
price  paid  for  farm  products. 

“Farmer’s  wife.  No  occupation” — is 
the  way  census  enuineratoss  are  writing  it 
thousands  of  times  a  day,  while  counting 
the  (30,000.000  farm  folk  in  the  laud. 
Likewise,  “Housewife.  No  occupation” — 
counting  the  rest  of  us. 

But  our  average  farm  woman  is  the 
hardest  worker  we  have.  She  is  the  un¬ 
paid  servant  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps 
the  most  indispensable  member  of  the  big 
family  which  stands  up  when  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  is  played. 

“Yet  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  her 
in  terms  of  cash,”  writes  Mrs.  Phoebe  V. 
Warner  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Banker- 
Farmer.  “She  has  no  salary,  no  definite 
income,  no  fixed  allowance  by  either  writ¬ 
ten  or  unwritten  law.  She  works  from 
the  day  she  marries  till  the  day  she  dies, 
often  without  realizing  in  dollars  and 
cents  a  single  dream  of  her  life. 

“How  many  men  in  America  would 
WOi’k  a  lifetime  without  a  thought  of  pay, 
without  a  hope  of  realizing  through  their 
.labors  the  ideals  of  their  lives?” 

I|  All  this  she  does  for  the  sake  of  “get¬ 
ting  things  done,”  and  she  goes  to  bed  at 
night  assured  of  just  one  thing — that  it 
must  all  be  done  over  again  tomorrow ! 
What  she  cooked  today  is  eaten  by  night. 
What  she  washed  and  ironed  is  ready  for 
the  tubs  again  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
All  of  which  is  more  or  less  true  of  every 
housewife,  though  the  town  and  city  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  farm  woman  have  a  hundred  , 
chances  for  recreation  and  change  which 
are  denied  this  most  valuable  woman  we  I 
have. 

“Most  valuable” — yes.  just  that.  If 
you  have  doubts,  read  the  following : 

“I  asked  a  young  man  to  sit  down  some 
night  with  his  mother  and  place  a  finan¬ 
cial  estimate  on  the  work  she  had  done 
during  the  30  years  of  her  married  life 
and  then  compare  it  with  the  present  value 
of  their,  real  estate.  There  have  been 
eight  children  in  the  home,  and  I  had 
never  known  the  mother  to  have  any  help 
except  the  children. 

“In  a  few  days  I  received  this  report : 

“  ‘Roughly  estimated.  I  find  the  record 
of  mother’s  work  for  30  years  to  be : 

Meals  served,  235,425,  at  15c.  .$35,313.75 
Garments  made,  3,100.  at  50c..  1,505.00 

Chickens.  7.0(30,  at  25c .  1.915.00 

Eggs.  127.752,  at  15c  dozen.  . . .  1.590.(30 

Butter.  5.400  lbs.,  at  20c  lb..  1.092.00 
Milk.  21.900  gals.,  at  10c  gal..  2.190.00 
Lard,  1.500  gals.,  at  $1  gal....  1.50000 

Bread,  loaves,  35.500,  at  10c. .  3.530.00 

Cakes.  5.930,  at  25c .  1,482.50 

Pies.  7.9(30.  at  10c .  970.00 

Vegetables  (bushels),  1,525,  at 

50c  bu .  702.50 

Fruit,  by  jars,  3.025.  at  25c  jar  900.25 
Fruit,  fresh,  1,550  qts.,  at 

10c  qt . 1.155.00 

Laundry,  177.725  pieces,  at  3c.  5,331.75 

Hours  spent  in  sweeping,  wash¬ 
ing.  ironing,  scrubbing,  35,-, 

640,  at  10c .  3,504.00 


the  weeping  willows,  the  clipped  hedge 
and  the  tombstones.  In  these  things  it 
was  like  the  average  burying  ground. 
But  there  was  something  queer  about  it, 
as  every  one  who  read  the  inscriptions 
soon  came  to  know. 

These  tombstones  told  the  truth! 

Consoling  platitudes  were  notable  by 
their  absence.  No  “Safe  at  Home”  or 
“Too  Pure  for  Earth,”  but  such  epi¬ 
taphs  as  these :  “Mother — walked  to 
death  in  her  kitchen” ;  “Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Jane.  She  scrubbed  herself 
into  eternity”:  “Gi-andma —  washed  her¬ 
self  away” :  “Susie— swept  out  of  iife 
with  too  heavy  a  broom.” 

Those  who  read  these  tombstones  smiled 
at  first,  just  as  you’re  smiling  now.  Some 
were  too  shocked  to  smile.  They  thought 
it  sacrilegious.  So  long  as  they  thought 
at  all,  the  purpose  of  this  cemetery  was 
served. 

“Such  levity  with  the  most  solemn 
thing  mankind  knows  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  merely  on  the  theory  that  what  was 
written  was  true,”  said  ope  visitor-  to 
this  strange  exhibit.  “Those  who  saw  it 
came  away  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
justified  as  a  means  of  keeping  these 
things  from  coming  true.” 

That  was  the  aim  of  the  agricultural 
extension  depai'tment  of  the  State  College, 
which  put  it  there.  It  was  meant  to  em¬ 
phasize  the.  need  for  home  conveniences 
for  the  farm  woman  ;  for  a  little  rest  and 
recreation  for  this  hardest-woi’ked  class 
in  the  country. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mrs.  Warner,  who  seems  to  be  a  sane 
thinker,  views  it  this  way : 

First — If  a  reasonable  commercial  value 
were  placed  on  the  work  of  the  women 
and  children  on  the  farm  it  would  equal 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  total  real  estate 
values  of  our  nation. 

Second — If  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
women  and  childi*en  is  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  farm,  not  one  man  in  10  could  ever 
(Continued  on  page  214) 


TFie  entire  food  values 
of  wheat  and  malted 
barley  are  found  in 

GrapeNuts 

A  food  in.  every  sense: 
nourishing,  delicious, 
economical. 

V«  ••  ‘  c.:V  \  . 

Easy  to  digest  because 
of  twenty  nours  baking. 

Ready-to-serve. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels  AAQT 
when  you  figure  years  of  serv-  vUo  I 
ice.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  ■  rpr 
new.  Save  labor—  easy  to  load.  LCww 
CUBIDC  Norepairs.  Writ,  for  FREE  Book 
ClnrlllC  Mfg.  Co. Boi296, Quincy,  III 


"We  Sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  Farms  for  tale 

We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please  you. 
Reliable  representatives  wanted.  Give  referen¬ 
ces  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  OLEAN.  N.  Y 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate— productive  lauds.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  •  Dover,  Oebwart 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

R.  It.  CIIAFFIN  A  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond.  to. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


Total  . . . $61,630.35 

Present  value  real  estate .  50,000.00 


“Difference  . $11,630.35 

“I  tried  the  same  test  in  a  home  where 
there  were  six  childi-en,  and  the  mother 
had  been  married  20  years,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  work  of  the  mother  and 
children  totaled  $32,425.  The  value  of 
the  farm  is  $16,000. 

“I  tried  this  test  in  another  homo  where 
the  mother  had  died  and  left  a  family  of 
12  members  to  be  cared  for  by  an  18-year-  i 
old  daughter,  and  I  found  that  the  work  1 
of  this  daughter  and  the  other  children  > 
amounted  to  $2,540  annually. 

“Yes,  there  are  duplicates  in  these  fig-  j 
ures,  hut  they  will  not  cover  the  work 
not  mentioned.  I  have  not  included  a 
chicken,  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pound  of  butter 
that  goes  to  market,  yet  the  farm  women 
of  our  country,  in  addition  to  feeding 
their  own  families,  produce  90  per  cent 
of  the  poultry  and  dairy  products  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  city.” 

Of  course,  the  financial  basis  used  for 
this  calculation  seems  absurdly  inade¬ 
quate  in  these  times  of  inflated  values. 
Eggs  at  15  cents  a  dozen,  butter  at  20 
cents  a  pound,  milk  at  10  cents  a  gallon, 
pies  at  10  cents,  and  sweeping,  washing 
and  scrubbing  at  10  cents  an  hour  read 
like  a  fairy  tale.  But  this  very  feature 
magnifies  the  significance  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  It  shows  that  with  prices  at  rock 
bottom  the  farm  woman  as  a  producer  of 
values  must  be  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  list. 

It  shows  every  mother’s  son  of  us  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  should  show  us  how  vain 
is  our  pride  in  what  men  accomplish ! 
And  what  a  pitiful  lack  of  business  sense 
we  have  evidenced  in  ignoring  the  cash 
Value  of  the  housewives,  the  homemakers. 

Out  at  the  Montana  State  fair  last 
Summer  was  a  neat  little  country  ceme¬ 
tery.  There  were  the  arched  gateway  and  | 


The  John  Deere  Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  is  the  product  of  an 
Eastern  factory’s  43  years  of  successful  experience  in  building 
plows  for  Eastern  farmers.  It’s  the  ideal  plow  for  hillside 
plowing,  for  plowing  out  the  nooks  and  corners  of  irregular 
fields,  around  stones  or  other  obstructions,  or  up  close  to 
fences.  It  also  does  good  work  on  level  land. 


JOMEf  ©EEM1S 


SYRACUSE  TpiOWAY 


With  this  plow  you  can  throw  all  of  the  soil  one  wav 
and  do  away  with  dead  furrows  and  back  ridges 
where  these  are  not  desired. 

Practically  self-operating.  The  patented  Auto 
Foot  Frame  Shift,  enabling  the  operator  to  maintain 
full  width  of  furrow  under  all  conditions,  is  con 
trolled  by  slight  pressure  on  foot  levers  The 
Clevis  Shift  and  the  Horse  Lift  are  both  automati 
Controlling  the  plow  is  as  natural  and  easy  as  driving 
the  team.  Wheels  are  set  wide  apart — plow  can  e 
tip  over  on  hillsides. 

Equipped  with  the  famous  Syracuse  bottoms 

made  in  different  styles  to  fit  every  soil  condition  in 
the  Last. 

Because  of  its  combination  of  operating  convenience 
thorough  seed-bed  making  and  long  life,  this  plow 
is  a  special  favorite  among  Eastern  farmers 

Write  for  a  folder  describing  this  plow  tullv 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline  Illinois  Ask  toi 
Booklet  ST-440, 


JOHN 


Moline,  ill 


DEERE 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Everything  now  outside  seems  to  have 
come  through  the  almost  zero  cold  wave, 
and  %w  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and 
the  soil  is  thawing.  Farmers  are  expect¬ 
ing  soon  to  get  into  the  field  to  prepare 
the  land  and  check  it  out.  anl  get  in  the 
manure  in  the  hills  where  the  cantaloupes 
and  watermelon  crops  are  to  be  planted, 
for  they  like  to  get  the  manure  there  to 
be  rotting  some  before  April. 

I  notice  in  a  daily  paper  that  some 
professor  or  other  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  told  of  some  wonderful  new 
vegetables  just  introduced.  One  of  these 
was  the  dasheen.  T  grew  the  dasheen 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  and  after  two 
or  three  reasons’  trial  I  threw  it  out  as 
worthless,  at  least  here.  In  fact,  at  that 
time  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-T.  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  would  better  try  it  on  the 
dog  first.  The  dasheen  is  one  of  the 
arums  like  the  jack-in-the-pulpit,  Cala- 
dium,  etc.  The  casual  observer  would 
not  notice  any  difference  in  its  growth 
from  that  of  the  Caladium  esculentum. 
so  common  on  our  lawns,  and  known  as 
elephant's  ears.  The  Caladium  makes 
much  larger  tubers  here  than  the 
dasheen,  and  makes  white  roots,  while 
those  of  the  dasheen  are  pink.  The  tubers 
of  the  Caladium  are  eaten  to  some  extent 
in  the  South  and  largely  in  Hawaii. 

But  then  we  eat  down  here  some  other 
things  that  are  rarely  eaten  North.  Did 
you  ever  eat  a  salt-water  marsh  musk¬ 
rat?  We  had  two  for  dinner  today,  and 
if  you  have  never  eaten  one  you  have 
missed  a  dainty  game  animal.  Dressed 
muskrats  are  abundant  on  the  game  stalls 
here  in  Winter.  It  is  now  an  open  sea¬ 
son  for  the  “marsh  rabbits.”  The  trap¬ 
pers  le..se  areas  in  the  immense  salt 
marshes  along  the  bay  and  its  tributaries, 
and  on  the  seaside  too,  and  are  now  very 
act*.-'  for  the  pelts  are  selling  tor  un- 
heard-ot  paces  to  make  the  “Hudson  seal” 
furs  for  the  ladies.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  .loe  Wing  and  Cary  Montgomery 
were  attending  a  farmers’  institute  here, 
and  I  had  them  for  dinner  at  my  home 
and  gave  them  marsh  rabbit  to  eat,  and 
they  en.io.ved  it  greatly.  The  ordinary 
cottontail  is  poor  eating  alongside  the 
muskrat,  which  is  no  kin  to  a  rat. 

But  this  is  not  gardening.  It  is  now 
time  to  get  in  potting  soil  for  the  seed 
flats  where  we  are  to  sow  the  early  gar 
den  seeds.  Here  I  usually  sow  seed  oi 
the  early  tomatoes  the  first  week  5n  Feb¬ 
ruary.  As  a  rule  iu  any  section  they 
should  be  sown  10  weeks  before  it  is  safe 
to  set  them  in  the  open  ground  iu  that 
locality.  I  find  that  the  pulverized  sheep 
manure  from  the  Western  stockyards  is  a 
convenient  and  good  manure  to  use  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  I  can  buy  from  our  local  dealers  any 
quantity,  small  or  large,  at  two  cents  a 
pound.  It  does  very  well  in  the  frames, 
too,  with  the  addition  of  some  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  I  find  that  the  more  frequently 
the  young  plants  are  transplanted  the 
better  the  plants  and  the  earlier  the  fruit¬ 
ing.  I  sow  in  flats,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  transplant  to  other  flats 
to  give  more  room  and  make  more  roots 
by  setting  deeper.  Tin  a  I  stem  them  in 
2!£-inch  pots,  and  from  these  into  the 
cold  frames.  A  lot  of  trouble,  of  course, 
hut  I  get  early  tomatoes  iu  .Tune,  and  it 
is  worth  a  good  deal  to  lead  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  I  were  growing  for  market  I 
would  use  a  good  strain  of  Earliana  as 
the  earliest,  and  at  the  same  time  sow 
Bonny  Best,  as  the  Earliana  throws  its 
whole  crop  almost  at  once,  and  Bonny 
Best  is  very  little  behind  it  and  far  bet¬ 
ter.  and  will  continue  to  fruit  a  long 
while  till  later  tomatoes  come  in. 

Then  before  the  end  of  January  I  sow 
seed  of  the  Everbloomiug  Begonia  for 
bedding  in  Spring,  and  have  these  well- 
grown  in  2%-inch  pots  by  May.  Egg¬ 
plants  I  never  attempt  to  harden  off  in 
the  cold  frames  like  tomatoes,  hut  keep 
them  growing  in  pots  till  large  plants 
and  the  June  weather  is  warm.  Hence 
I  do  not  sow  the  seed  till  late  February. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  seed  of  Prize- 
taker  onion  and  succession  cabbages  iu 
the  cold  frames  with  the  double  glazed 
sashes,  also  lettuce  seeds  for  plants  to 
set  in  March.  Iu  the  climate  of  New 
York  a  slight  hotbed  should  be  made  for 
these.  But  if  the  Winter  continues  as  it 
began  we  may  be  as  cold  as  New  York 
usually  is.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


How  an  Acre  of  Pasture  Was  Made 


to  Produce  922  Gallons  More  Milk 


IN  producing  milk,  good  pasture  is  as  valuable  as 
grain,  and  pasture  is  very  much  cheaper.  The 
pasture  land,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
most  inefficient  on  the  farm.  Many 
now  grow  only  weeds  and  poor 
grass  when  they  could  help  lower 
the  cost  of  producing  summer  milk. 

In  a  famous  test,  fertilizer  was 
applied  to  the  pasture  land  once 
in  a  four-year  period.  It  resulted 
in  an  annual  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  of  92 1/2  gallons.  Onlj*  20  gallons 
were  required  to  pay  the  annual  fertilizer  charge. 

Have  you  pasture  lands  which  are  not  produc¬ 
ing  as  they  should?  Fertilize  them  with  V-C 


Fertilizers.  Drive  out  the  weeds.  Bring  in  clover. 
Make  richer  feed.  Increase  your  production  of 
beef  and  milk.  Balancing  the  plant 
food  in  manure  with  V-C  Fertil¬ 
izers  and  increasing  your  soil’s  sup¬ 
ply  makes  beneficial  changes  in  the 
vegetation. 

By  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer, 
you  can  grow  more  crops  of  better 
quality  —  raise  more  feed  —  keep 
more  livestock,  get  more  manure. 
It  is  highly  important  this  year  for  you  to  place 
your  fertilizer  order  early.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
materials.  Write  us  for  the  name  of  V-C  dealers 
near  you  and  let  fertilizers  help  to  keep  milk 
profits  from  being  eaten  up  by  the  grain  bill. 


VC 

Fertilizers 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company 


New  York,  N.  T. 
Baltimore,  Md, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
ForfWsyne,  Ind. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Richmond.  Va. 


INCORPORATLD 

V-C  SALES  OFFICES: 


Norfolk .  Va. 
Alexandria.  Va. 
Durnam  N  C 
Wimton -Salem. 


Charleiton  S  C. 


M.  C. 


Columbia.  S.  C. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
•Savannah.  Ga. 
Athens.  Ga 
Gainesville  Fla- 


Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphis  Ttnn. 

Mt  Pleasant,  lean. 


VIRGINIA 
/  CAROLINA 


V-C  Fertilizers 


\  CHEMICAL 
CO. 


ENGINES. 2  T0  30  H"p- 

Simplest  in  Construction 
Easiest  to  Operate 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension 

Ignition  Engine  ever  sold  at - 

Factory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension"  is  the 
only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
WITTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  - 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1897  Oakland  Ave.  1897  ’  Empire  Bldg. 


29  Cords  &  Day 

if  Easily  Sawed  Ev  One  Man 

F  asy  to  move  from  rut  to  cut.  Mai 


big  profits  cutting  wood, 
and  easy  to  operate. 


Make 

Cheap 


OTTAWA  106  SAW 

Does  10  men’s  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
bladeeasily  removed.  Writefor our  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Ottawa 
Mlg.Co. 

1869  Wood  St. 

Ottawa, 

Day  Trial  ~  -  Kansas. 

10-Year  Guarantee 


cfyf pniA 

cLcts  net  AamdA 


CAMut 
(ZUotlti  Soatc 
itbuiA  $  mm. 


And  Wit  Ja/Vmtsi  SupfurttA  tfic  %tl£d 


FARQUHAR  for 
SAWMILL  MACHINERY 

OUR  Standard  Farquhar  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  insures  you  fast,  accurate  service 
ai*d  Ions  life.  Built  in  four  sizes  with  ca¬ 
pacities  2000  to  t5,C0C  feet.  Also  the  Pony 
Mill  for  light  wot  k. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  equals 
the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction  feed  in 
cutting,  besides  has  the  speed  for  quick  re¬ 
turn  of  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate, 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  shift¬ 
ing  the  friction  on  to  specially  prepare.! 
belts  instead  of  on  feed  proper.  We  offer 
the  choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
Carriage. 

Faraubar  Mills  are 
most  economically  oper¬ 
ated  byFarquha*  Power; 
Cornish  ‘Slab  Burner* 
and  Locomotive  Port¬ 
ables.  also  styles  K  and 
W  Tractors. 

Write  to  as  concern¬ 
ing  your  requirements, 
and  we’ll  send  full  de¬ 
scriptions  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  630  York.  P.. 


OTHER  FARQUHAR 
PRODUCTS 

GAS  TRACTORS 
and  PORTABLES 
THRESHERS 
POTATO  DIGGERS 
GRAIN  DRILLS 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESSES 
Catalogs  on  request 


KITSELMAN  FENCfe 


PRICES  'WAY  DOWN 

W e’ ve  knocked  the  bottom  oat 

high  cost  offence  building. 

Pay  the  Freight  anc  Jive 
money.  Here  s  a  mar  Chat 

Saved  38  per  cent 

Mr.  R.  D.  Dillard.  Milton.  Ofcla., 
writes:  “I  round  all  the  Fence  us 
good  or  better  than  I  expected.  1  save,.’ 
$2&.f>5  on  my  $75.00  order.” 

You  will  never  know  how  much  you  can  sava  thru  our 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
selling  plan  until  you  get  our  tree  catalog.  Write  today 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  PepL  130  Muncld.  Ind. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  suppose  every  person  of  middle  age 
wears  a  mask.  It  is  his  face,  and  as  the 
y'ars  go  by  it  settles  into  an  expression 
of  the  man’s  chief  aim  in  life,  if  he  can  he 
said  to  have  one.  That  is  why  a  shrewd 
observer  can  usually  tell  much  of  a  man's 
character  by  looking  keenly  in  his  face 
and  observing  him  under  excitement.  One 
of  the  most  observing  dairymen  I  know  of 
says  he  can  tell  the  quality  of  a  cow  by 
looking  at  her  face.  1  notice  that  the  ex¬ 
pert  hen  men  who  select  birds  for  the  poul¬ 
try  contest  spend  considerable  time  look¬ 
ing  at  the  hen’s  eye  and  face !  There 
she  seems  to  show  whether  she  is  a  bad 
egg  or  a  good  one!  Lady  Macbeth  put  it 
well  when  she  said  to  her  terrified  hus¬ 
band  : 

“Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book 
Where  men  may  read  strange  matters.” 

We  all  go  about  wearing  a  mask,  and 
those  who  care  how  they  look  may  well 
ask  how  the  mask  is  made. 

Se  $  si:  ❖  f- 

I  once  roomed  with  a  young  man  who 
used  to  get  before  a  mirror  and  practice  a 
smile  and  a  laugh,  lie  was  a  commercial 
traveler,  and  thought  it  paid  him  to  laugh 
at  the  jokes  and  smile  as  he  talked.  So 
he  trained  the  muscles  of  his  face  and 
throat  into  a  machine-made  twist  and 
noise  which  represented  hit;  stock  in 
trade!  lie  wore  a  mask.  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  face  powders  and  mas¬ 
sage  and  tricks  of  rolling  the  eyes  about 
gave  them  a  mask  of  beauty.  Not  long 
ago  I  talked  with  a  great  business  man 
Who  had  simply  given  his  life  up  to  the 
accumulation  of  property.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  but  this  success  had  stamped  his 
face  with  a  mash  as  hard  and  flinty  as 
steel.  This  man  sat  and  told  me  that  a 
good  share  of  his  money  had  been  made 
by  his  ability  to  read  character  in  the 
face.  When  he  found  a  man  showing  in¬ 
decision  or  fear  in  his  features  this  man 
knew  he  could  handle  him  as  he  saw  fit. 
He  claimed  that  thought  or  sentiment  had 
little  to  do  with  it;  it  was  simply  what  a 
man  did  or  did  not  do  which  made  the 
mask  of  life.  As  for  this  theory  that  char¬ 
acter  or  sentiment  “light  a  candle  be¬ 
hind  the  face  and  illuminate  it.”  lie  said 
that  was  simply  “poetic  nonsense.”  “If 
a  woman  wanted  to  be  thought  beautiful 
after  she  get  to  be  40  she  must  rub  the 
beauty  in  from  the  outside.” 

*  (f  *  *  * 

This  seemed  to  me  a  mighty  cynical 
theory,  for  the  most  beautiful  women  1 
know  of  are  over  50  and  never  used  any¬ 
thing  but  soap  and  water  to  “rub  the 
beauty  in.”  They  wear  a  mask  which 
seems  like  concentrated  sunshine,  and  it 
comes  from  within.  Yet  my  friend  sat 
there  and  spoke  with  all  the  conviction  of 
a  man  who  has  only  to  write  his  name  on 
a  piece  of  paper  to  bring  a  million  dollars 
to  support  his  word.  And  he  had  come  to 
think  that  i-  about  the  only  support  worth 
having.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read 
Hawthorne’s  story  of  “The  <  lid  Stone 
Face.”  No.  he  had  never  heard  of  it  be¬ 
fore — had  no  time  for  fiction  or  dreaming. 
So  I  told  him  the  story  briefly;  of  the  boy 
who  grew  up  among  the  hills,  within  sight 
of  the  “old  stone  face.”  This  was  a  great 
rock  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain.  The 
wind  and  the  storm  had  slowly  eaten  it 
away  until,  when  viewed  from  a  certain 
angle,  it  bore  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
human  face.  It  was  a  stern,  gloomy, 
thoughtful  face,  and  it  seemed  to  this  boy 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  by 
the  very  hand  of  God  to  show  the  world 
an  ideal  of  power  and  majesty  on  the  hu¬ 
man  countenance.  To  most  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  it  was  merely  “the  old  man  of  the 
mountain” — merely  a  common  rock  with 
an  accidental  shape.  But  this  boy  grew 
up  to  manhood  believing  in  his  heart  that 
God  had  put  on  the  lonely  mountain  his 
ideal  of  the  mask  of  noble  human  charac¬ 
ter.  And  the  boy  went  through  life  think¬ 
ing  that  if  he  could  only  find  a  human  be¬ 
ing  witli  a  face  like  that  on  the  mountain 
he  would  find  a  great  man — one  carrying 
in  his  life  a  great  message  to  mankind. 
And  so.  whenever  he  heard  of  any  great 
statesman  or  poet  or  preacher  appearing 
anywhere  within  reach  this  man  traveled 
to  see  him  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  mask 
of  the  “stone  face”  upon  the  celebrity.  He 
was  always  disappointed.  These  great 
men  all  showed  on  their  faces  the  marks  of 
dissipation  or  pride  or  some  weakness  of 
character,  along  with  their  power.  He 
would  come  back  and  look  up  at  the  face 
on  the  mountain — always  showing  the 
same  calm  dignity  and  strength  whether 
the  happy  .Line  sunshine  played  over  it.  or 
whether  the  January  storm  bit  at  its  rude 
features.  So  this  man  lived  his  simple 
life  and  died — disappointed  because  he  had 
never  been  able  to  find  God’s  ideal  char¬ 
acter  worked  out  in  a  human  face !  One 
by  one  men  who  were  considered  great 
came  to  the  valley,  only  to  disappoint  this 
man,  but  finally,  after  long  years  of  wait¬ 
ing  and  searching,  the  neighbors  sudden¬ 
ly  found  that  their  friend,  who  had  carried 
the  ideal  so  long  in  his  heart,  also  carried 
on  his  face  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of 
the  figure  on  the  mountain.  Search  for 


the  ideal  in  others  had  brought  it  home 
to  his  own  life. 

*  *  $  *  * 

To  my  surprise,  the  rich  and  strong  man 
who.  1  supposed,  had  no  poetry  or  senti¬ 
ment  in  his  heart,  listened  attentively  and 
nodded  his  head. 

"I  have  seen  that  stone  face  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Your  story  of  Course  is 
a  mere  fancy.  There  might  have  been 
some  idle  dreamer  to  whom  that  happened. 
I  will  not  deny  it,  because  I  know  of  a 
case  which  is  somewhat  in  the  same  line. 
I  confess  that  1  would  not  believe  it  had 
I  not  seen  it  myself.” 

So  he  told  his  story,  and  I  give  if  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words: 

“It  must  have  been  15  years  ago  that  I 
was  returning  from  a  business  trip  to 
I'lurope.  On  the  boat  I  met  a  college  man 
from  my  city,  an  expert  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Wo  were  much  together  on  the 
trip,  and  one  day  we  went  down  into  the 
steerage  to  look  over  the  immigrants.  ,  My 
friend  figured  that  this  group  of  strange 
human  beings  talked  with  him  in  15  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  or  dialects.  One  family 
in  particular  interested  me.  They  were 
from  (he  south  of  Poland ;  a  man  and 
woman  of  perhaps  .‘15,  with  two  little 
boys.  They  were  of  the  dull,  heavy,  ox¬ 
like  type — mere  beasts  of  burden  in  their 
own  country.  The  woman  seemed  to  me 
just  about  the  plainest,  homeliest  creature 
I  had  ever  seen.  Low  forehead,  flat  fea¬ 
tures,  small  eyes  and  great  mouth,  with 
huge  hands  and  feet,  she  seemed,  beside 
the  dainty  women  of  our  own  party,  like 
some  inferior  animal.  I  offered  her  a 
good-sized  hill — they  looked  as  if  they 
needed  if — -but  the  woman  just  pulled  her 
two  black-eyed  boys  closer  to  her  and 
refused  to  take  it. 

“They  passed  out  of  my  mind,  until  one 
fine,  sunny  morning  old  Sandy  Hook 
seemed  to  rise  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
we  headed  straight  for  New  York  Harbor. 
I  stood  with  my  college  friend  in  front, 
looking  down  upon  the'steerage  passengers 
as  they  crowded  forward  to  get  their  first 
view  of  America.  Strangely  enough  that 
little  Polish-  family  that  had  interested 
me  stood  i-iglvt  below  us.  and  my  friend 
could  hear  \\*hal  they  were  saying.  The. 
ship  crawled,  pp -the  harbor,  past  Staten 
Island,  ‘.and:,  the  it- came  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  Moet  of  us  have  become  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  bronze  beauty  that  we  do 
not  even  glanceraf  it.  I  think  her  strong, 
fine  face  and  uplifted  torch  mean  little 
more  than  old-time  habit  to  many  Amer¬ 
icans.  Nut  so -with  that  flat-faced;  plain 
Polish  woman.-  As  we  came  even  with 
the  ‘bronze  goddess’  this  woman  tore  off 
tin-  little  shawl' she  had  tied  around  her 
h°ad.  reached  out  her  hand  and  talked  ox- 
e;,edly  to  her  husband.  My  college  friend 
listened  to  t-lic  conversation  and  laughed. 

“■  What  is  she  saying?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Why,  the  poor,  homely  thing  is  tell¬ 
ing  lier  husband  that  it  would  be  the  pride 
and  joy  of  her  life  if  she  could  only  be  as 
beautiful  as  that  statue — if  her  face  were 
only  like  that.’ 

“  ‘That  is  the  limit.  What  is  lie  say¬ 
ing?’  ” 

“  ‘Just  like  every  other  husband.  He 
is  telling  her  that  to  him  she  is  handsomer 
than  the  old  goddess,  and  for  good  meas¬ 
ure  he  tells  her  that  under  freedom  in 
America  she  will  come  to  look  like  ‘Miss 
Liberty.’  ” 

“In  all  my  life  I  had  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  so  ridiculous,  and  I  laughed  aloud. 
The  little  family  below  us  looked  up  at  the 
sound  and  saw  we  were  laughing  at  them. 
A  great  shadow  fell  over  their  day  dream 
and  they  were  silent  until  we  docked, 
though  T  noticed  that  they  stood  hand  in 
hand  all  the  way.  The  story  seemed  so 
good  that  I  told  it  everywhere,  and  it  was 
called  the  standard  joke  of  the  season. 

*  *  *  *  $ 

“It  faded  out  of  mind  and  I  never 
thought  of  it  again  until  about  10  years 
later  one  of  the  foremen  in  the  factory 
died  suddenly.  I  asked  the  manager  who 
should  be  put  in  his  place. 

“  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘there  is  a  man  out  in 
the  shop  just  fitted  for  it.  I  can’t  pro¬ 
nounce  his  name,  but  I  will  bring  him  in.’ 

“He  did;  a  great  black-haired  man  who 
looked  me  right  in  the  eye  as  I  like  to  have 
people  do. 

“  ‘How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
country?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Ten  years.  You  may  not  remember, 
but  1  came  in  the  ship  with  you  ;  in  the 
•steerage,  with  m.v  wife  and  two  boys.’ 

“It  flashed  into  my  mind  at  once;  this 
was  what  Aineriea  had  done  for  the  man. 
and  I  smiled  as  I  thought  of  the  flat-faced 
woman  who  wanted  to  look  like  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty,  and  the  man  whose  faith 
in  America  was  such  that  hi;  told  her  this 
dream  could  come  true. 

“The  man  more  than  made  good.  It  is 
wonderful  how  things  happen  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Those  two  black-eyed  boys  were  at 
school  with  my  boy  and  played  on.  the 
football  team  with  him.  They  were  all 
three  to  go  to  college  together. 

“Then  you  know  lmw,  before  we  entered 
the  war.  the  women  organized  to  do  Red 
(’roos  work?  One  day  my  wife  came 
home  and  told  me  how  a  Polish  woman 
had  made  the  most  wonderful  talk  before 
her  society.  Before  we  knew  it  America 
had  entered  the  war,  and  we  were  all  at 
it.  You  couldn’t  keep  my  boy  here.  He 
volunteered  the  first  week  after  war  was 
declared,  and  these  two  black-haired  boys 
belonging  to  my  foreman  volunteered  with 
him.  and  they  all  went  over  the  sea  to 
tight  for  America. 

“I  had  not  seen  their  mother,  and  I  was 
curious  to  see  wliat  she  looked  like  after 
American  competence  and  success  had 
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Sleep  Is  Sweet 

- — so  if*  coffee 
plays  tricks  with 
your  nerves  and 
breaks  your  rest 
try 

Instant 

POSTUM 

This  economical  bever¬ 
age  has  a  rich  coffee- 
like  flavor  that  truly 
satisfies. 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.  Battle  Creek, Mich. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores. 
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Last  Big  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 

Lands.  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  is  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain 
growing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners — and  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher.  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 

No  Taxes  on 
Improvements 

There  is  a  small  tax  on 
the  land— seldom  more  than 
20c  an  acre  for  all  purpose* 
but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your 
live  stock,  buildings.improve- 
ments,  implements  or  personal  effects. 
Good  markets,  modern  schools,  roads, 
churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
achieve  independence. 

No  Sale  Without  Inves- 


Your  Last  Big 
Opportunity 

This  block  contains 
both  fertile  open  prairie 
and  rich  park  lands  in 
the  Lloydmi  nster  and 
Battleford  Districts  of  Central 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  You 
can  buy  farm  lands  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta  at  prices  aver¬ 
aging  about  $i8.00  an  acre.  Or 
land  in  Southern  Alberta  under 
an  irrigation  system  of  unfailing 
water  from  $50  an  acre  and  up. 

Twenty  Years  to  Earn 
and  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  vear,  then  fifteen  annual 

Eayments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  central 
askatchewan.  Seagar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world’s  prize  wheat.  World’s  prize 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  has  developed  the  largest 
individual  irrigation  undertaking  on 
the  American  Continent.  This  district 
contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  water 
i9  administered  under  the  Canadian 
Government.  Prices  range  from  $50 
an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment 
terms.  $2,000  Loan  in  improvements. 
Twenty  years  to  pay  back. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
944  First  Street,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta 

For  all  information  about 


tigation 


sell  yc 

a  farm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 
must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 
answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 
Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 
Don't  delay  your  investigation.  This 
announcement  calls  attention  to  the 
last  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Lands. 

Special  Rates  for  Home- 

seekers  and  Full  Information 

Special  railway  rates  for  nomeseekers 
make  inspection  easy.  Send  now  for 
free  illustrated  pamphlets  answering 
all  questions  and  setting  forth  figures 
about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  cli¬ 
mate.  opportunities,  etc.  Do  not  delay. 
Send  coupon  below  for  information. 


M.  E.  THORNTON.  Su»i.  *1  Ciliaimiis 
O  *  VADIAN  PACIFIC  HY., 

©44  First  St.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta 
i  ould  be  intereited  in  learning  more 
about: 

□  Irrigation  farming  in  Sunny  Alberta. 
Q  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Manitoba. 

O  Special  railway  rates  for  homeseekers 

□  Business  and  industrial  opportunities 

in  Western  Canada. 

□  Town  lots  in  growing  Western  towns. 

My  name . . 

Address . . 

Town . . . State . 
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Camula,  ask  the  C.  P.  R. 
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beeu  rubbed  in.  We  had  a  big  parade  in 
our  town  during  one  of  the  Liberty  loan 
drives,  and  there  was  one  division  of 
women  who  carried  service  flags.  I  stood 
in  the  window  of  my  club  watching  the 
parade,  and  as  it  happened  within  six  feet 
of  me  on  the  sidewalk  stood  John,  my  fore¬ 
man.  I  did  not  laugh  this  time,  nor  was 
he  shamed  into  silence  for  what  he  thought 
of  his  wife. 

“Oh,  how  that  war  did  stir  up  and  level 
the  elements  of  American  society  !  There 
passed  before  us  in  parade,  side  by  side, 
my  wife  with  a  service  flag  of  one  star, 
and  John’s  wife  with  two  stars  in  her 
flag!  And  as  they  passed  they  turned  and 
looked  at  us.  My  wife  told  me  later  that 
they  had  been  talking  as  they  marched. 
My  wife  had  asked  her  comrade  if  she  did 
not  feel  dreadfully  to  think  of  her  two 
great  boys  far  away  in  France.  And  the 
woman  with  the  flat,  homely  face  had  an¬ 
swered  : 

“  ‘No.  I  feel  glorified  to  think  that  T, 
the  poor  immigrant  woman,  can  offer  my 
boys  in  part  payment  for  what  America 
has  done  for  me  and  my  people.’ 

“And  it  was  just  then  that  T  saw  her 
face.  I  give  you  my  word  that  at  that 
moment  it  was  the  most  beautiful  face  I 
ever  saw.  There  was  a  calm  beauty  and 
dignity,  a  light  of  joy  upon  it  which  made 
me  forget  the  flat  nose,  the  narrow  fore¬ 
head  and  the  great  mouth.  They  passed 
on.  and  John,  the  foreman,  looked  up  at 
me.  We  were  both  thinking  the  same 
thing,  master  and  man  though  we  were. 
I  couldn’t  reach  him  with  my  hand,  but  I 
did  say  : 

“  ‘John,  she  has  had  her  life  wish.  She 
has  come  to  look  like  the  Goddess  of  lib¬ 
erty.  It  was  a  miracle.’ 

“And  John  answered  in  his  slow, 
thoughtful  way : 

“  ‘No.  not  a  miracle — -always  she  has 
had  that  great  spirit  in  her  heart ;  always 
that  great  love  in  her  soul.  She  has  kept 
that  love  and  spirit  pure  all  through  these 
hard  years,  and  now  at  ”  great  sacrifice 
it  shone  out  through  her  face.  Said  I  not 
right  that  my  wife  would  come  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  woman  on  earth?’  ” 

My  friend  told  the  story  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  and  then  fell  into  a  silence. 
I  did  not  ask  him  how  he  reconciled  this 
experience  with  his  statement  that  beauty 
is  rubbed  in  from  the  outside.  It  wasn’t 
worth  while;  we  both  knew  better.  The 
face  of  mature  years  is  a  mask.  It  is  the 
candle  behind  it  that  gives  it  character 
and  beauty.  H.  w.  c. 


The  Sanitary  Toilet  Rule 

__  I  have  noted  some  account  in  The  R. 
N.-T.  recently  of  the  new  law  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  Depai’tment  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  regard  to  compulsory  sanitary 
toilets  in  all  rural  and  village  school- 
houses.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  our 
village  school  board,  and  I  believe  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  our  community  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  local  support  for  such 
a  law.  We  have  looked  the  matter  up 
pretty  carefully,  have  written  Albany  and 
got  permission  to  delay  till  annual  school 
meeting  of  May  1.  1920;  have  had  our 
district  superintendent  here  to  look  over 
the  ground,  have  talked  with  two  agents 
for  companies  manufacturing  such  toilet  I 
systems,  and  estimated  costs  of  enlarging 
building  and  completely  installing  outfit. 
Our  reasons  for  opposing  this  law  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  practically  no  homes  in 
our  community  that  have  other  than  out¬ 
side  toilets.  Why  should  children  in 
school  be  compelled  to  use  what  they  al¬ 
most  never  find  in  their  homes? 

2.  In  practically  all  rural  and  village 
schools  there  is  no  running  water :  usually 
a  well  or  even  a  cistern  is  the  source  of 
supply.  How  are  the  toilets,  especially 
those  for  boys,  to  be  kept  sanitary  with¬ 
out  hot  and  cold  running  water? 

3.  Our  village  school  is  of  brick,  and 
the  installation  of  the  necessary  toilets 
requires  additional  construction,  which 
comprises  far  the  larger  part  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  expense. 

4.  This  installation  complete  will  cost 
approximately  .$1 .000  to  $1,200,  perhaps 
more.  With  less  than  t>0  pupils  and  an 
annual  •budget  of  but  $3,000,  it  seems 
rather  expensive  to  compel  an  outlay 
amounting  to  close  one-half  the  annual 
cost  of  our  school  for  a  so-called  “improve¬ 
ment"  which  is  not  wanted  by  the  people 
of  our  locality;  and,  further,  which  the 
people  doubt  as  to  its  actually  being 
“sanitary”  iti  every-day  operation. 

We  feel  that  this  “sanitary-toilet"  leg¬ 
islation  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  re¬ 
cent  “township  school  law,”  and  that  this 
Winter  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  it  repealed,  jar.  rok  stf.vkxson. 

We  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
definite  law  compelling  the  district  to  in¬ 
stall  these  toilets.  An  old  law  states 
that  all  such  school  arrangements  must  bP 
“sanitary.”  and  it  is  left  apparently  to 
the  Hoard  of  Education  to  decide  what 
“sanitary”  means.  They  have  decided 
that  these  chemical  toilets  are  sanitary, 
and.  therefore,  have  issued  the  order.  It 
may  be  called  a  ruling  rather  than  a  law. 
There  are  some  good  lawyers  who  hold 
that  the  department  cannot  legally  make 
this  arbitrary  ruling.  That  would  have 
to  be  settled  by  bringing  a  test  case  into 
court.  Unless  that  is  done  the  rule  of 
the  department  will  probably  be  enforced. 
Several  districts  where  the  voters  oppose 
this  rule  should  combine  to  test  it  out  in 
court.  Let  them  vote  against  it  in  school 
meetiugs  and  then  combine  to  share  the 
cost  of  a  knit.  There  will  he  no  defiute 
answer  possible  until  that  is  done. 


Do  You  Know- 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller! 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service  in 
the  great  majority  ofleading  tractors 
and  power-driven  farm  machinery  is 
proof  of  leadership  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design,  qual¬ 
ity  of  manufacture,  performance  and 
service  to  the  automotive  industry. 


that  24,000,000  horse-power  is  required  to  operate  the 
farms  of  America  —  more  than  is  used  in  our 
factories  ? 

that  a  14-inch  horse-drawn  plow  averages  2  acres  per 
day  while  a  2-plow  tractor  averages  6  to  8  acres  ? 

that  the  tractor’s  ability  to  ‘‘punish  work”  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  dependent  upon  the  bearings  at  the  points  of 
hard  service — front  axle,  pinion  gear,  transmission, 
jack-shafts,  rear  axle  and  lower  track  wheels? 

that  the  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  is  the  only 
type  of  bearing  that  will  function  properly  under 
radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all  possible  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  two  ? 

that  the  Timken  Tapered  style  of  bearing  is  the  only 
one  that  provides  take-up  for  wear,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  each  season’s  plowing  the  bearings  can 
easily  be  made  good  as  when  installed  ? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the_capital  to  “swing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Nerv  York  Slate  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  tO  Men . 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  I 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
\  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
to  operate,  easy  to 
move.  Engine  can 
be  used 
for  other  I 
farm 
work 
when 
not  saw- 1 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big:  labor! 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath¬ 
er.  Writ©  for  description  ana  money -saving:  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 


726  Komper  Bide., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


iQECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high - 
{eat  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor,  ‘^dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  ot  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


619  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad.^riiser 


Many  years  ago,  when  bicycling  through  New  Jersey, 
I  passed  a  farmhouse  just  as  a  young  woman  was  bring¬ 
ing  the  mail.  A  young  boy  ran  to  meet  her,  calling  out 
as  lie  did  so,  “Did  The  Rural  New-Yorker  come?” 
That  was  the  first  time  1  ever  heard  of  your  paper. 
Now  I  find  myself,  a  middle-aged  farmer  in  Canada, 
asking  on  Saturday  nights,  “Did  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  come?” 

Here’s  your  dollar  for  1920.  w.  D.  file. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

THE  chances  are  that  this  Jersey  boy  is  still  read¬ 
ing  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  will  remember  the  inci¬ 
dent..  Dong  may  they  both  live  to  ask  each  Saturday 
“Did  Tiie  Rural  New-Y^orker  come?”  and  find  their 
old  friend  still  on  deck. 

* 

TIIE  R.  N.-Y.  has  at  least  250,000  adult  readers  in 
New  York  State.  That  will  include  the  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  of  subscribers,  and  also  the  hired 
help.  It  means  a  quarter  of  a  million  voters  of  as 
sound  and  intelligent  a  class  as  we  have  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Just  consider  the  possibilities  of  this  great 
group  of  people  in  connection  with  the  referendum 
proposition  mentioned  on  the  next  page.  In  the  last 
primary  election  the  combined  vote  for  all  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  for  Governor  was  232,513.  There  is 
no  such  thing  at.  present  as  a  referendum  vote  in 
New  York  State.  Fully  believing  that  ive  have  got 
to  do  it  ourselves,  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  services  in 
obtaining  a  fair  expression  of  opinion.  You  can  see 
at  once  the  possibilities  of  such  a  plan.  Will  you 
help  make  it  a  success?  Send  us  the  vote  of  your 
entire  family,  stating  how  many  voters  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

* 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  cultivated  many  fields  and  widened 
the  real  farmer’s  outlook  in  many  ways.  There  is  one 
crop,  however,  probably  because  it  is  confined  to  restrict¬ 
ed  areas,  that  so  far  as  I  recall,  it  has  never  touched — ■ 
that  is  broom  corn.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  know 
what  soils  suit  it  and  how  it  is  fertilized,  tended  and 
harvested.  The  tomato  is  grown  successfully  here,  but 
has  to  be  started  in  March  or  earlier,  and  seldom  set 
out  in  the  open  field  before  June.  If  the  broom  corn 
could  he  treated  the  same  way,  might  we  not  raise  at 
least  enough  for  our  own  use?  It  would  pay,  I  think, 
to  experiment  with  it,  if  we  know  its  requirements.  If 
brooms  go  much  higher  and  grow  much  thinner,  we  may 
be.  compelled  to  “take  to  the  brush,”  as  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  did,  and  make  very  effective  brooms  of  twigs,  which 
even  now  are  fine  for  stable  use.  G.  s.  1*. 

Winslow,  Me. 

HIS  is  only  one  instance  of  the  way  farmers  are 
planning  to  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  by  provid¬ 
ing  substitutes  at  home.  Thousands  of  families  are 
now  using  small  grinders  to  crush  wheat,  corn  or 
rye,  and  provide  flour  and  “cereal”  substitutes. 
Many  more  are  canning  meat  for  Summer  use. 
Thousands  will  this  year  plant  a  patch  of  sorghum 
in  the  hope  of  providing  a  home  supply  of  syrup. 
Baek  to  old-time  methods !  That  is  the  tendency, 
and  the  movement  seems  likely  to  grow  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  wide  margin  between  consumers’  and  producers’ 
price  continues.  All  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  more  direct  dealing  between  city  and  farm. 
As  for  broom  corn  in  Maine,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
our  experienced  readers  about  that.  Surely  the 
modern  price  of  an  inferior  broom  is  likely  to  sweep 
the  pocketbook  clean  of  money.  Where  broom  corn 
can  be  grown  it  is  likely  that  some  capable  farmer 
can  learn  to  supply  brooms  fer  the  neighborhood. 
That  is  what  is  coming  unless  there  is  some  relief 
from  the  present,  fearful  prices.  Years  ago  farmers 
and  their  families  did  a  large  share  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  work  was  taken  away  from  them  largely 
through  the  concentration  of  power  through  steam. 
That  power  is  now  being  scattered  by  the  gasoline 
engine  and  the  electric  wire.  We  think  a  good  share 
of  manufacturing  will  pass  to  the  country,  and  the 
nation  will  be  better  for  it. 

* 

What  do  you  think  now?  Your  old  friend  Charles 
*  :  H.  Betts  introduced  thb  first'  bill  at  Albany,  and  it 
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was  a  bill  to  repeal  the  daylight  saving  law.  What, 
do  you  know  about  that ?  n.  f. 

O  one  will  over  accuse  Charles  IT.  Rotts  of 
ignorance  of  any  part  of  the  game  of  politics. 
He  can  get  a  mark  of  100+  at  any  examination.  He 
knows  that  the  farmers  want  that  daylight  saving 
law  repealed.  The  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  made  him  realize  that  the  days  when  politicians 
told  the  people  what  they  need  are  past  and  gone. 
Wayne  County  at  least  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  several  things  will  happen.  The  farmers,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  majority,  will  dominate  the  county.  Any 
man  going  to  Albany  from  that  county  will  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  as  agent  and  advocate  for  agriculture. 
Mr.  Retts  has  done  more  than  anyone  else,  in  recent 
years,  to  make  New  York  farmers  realize  not  only 
that  they  have  got  to  do  it  themselves,  but  that  they 
ivill  do  it  themselves. 

* 

OCR  Prohibition  friends  should  understand  the 
following:  The  new  amendment  is  aimed  at 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  determine  what  “intoxicating”  means, 
and  Congress  has  decided  that  anything  containing 
over  one-lmlf  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  intoxi¬ 
cating.  Tf  Congress  have  this  power,  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  another  Congress,  to  he  elected  in  the 
future,  may  change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
even  decide  that  whisky  is  not  intoxicating.  There¬ 
fore.  it.  behooves  our  Prohibition  friends  to  make 
sure,  if  they  can,  that  no  man  goes  to  Congress  who 
would  be  likely  to  vote  for  a  change.  And  our  “wet” 
friends  also  have  in  this  their  remedy.  If.  as  they 
say,  a  majority  of  the  people  oppose  Prohibition,  lot 
them  elect  a  “wet”  Congress  and  change  the  word 
“intoxicating”  to  suit  themselves! 

* 

ON  page  18S  is  a  note  about  the  working  of  the 
New  York  apple  law  that  is  worth  leading. 
Here  again  we  have  the  same  old  story.  If  the  ap¬ 
ple-growers  expect  to  got  a  square  deal  under  the 
law  they  have  got  to  do  it  themselves.  The  law 
will  not  do  it  for  them.  We  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  that  barrel  of  apples — noted  on 
page  39.  It  carried  the  name  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  best- respected  men  in  Western  New 
York.  It  seems  evident  that  some  buyer  committed 
what  is  practically  forgery  in  marking  the  barrel. 

* 

THERE  is  no  use  trying  to  deny  the  fact  that 
tiie  practice  of  using  dry  dust  in  place  of  liquid 
spray  in  the  orchard  has  come  to  stay.  Thousands 
of  good  fruit  growers  are  using  the  dust  for 
killing  the  leaf-eating  insects,  and  thousands  more 
will  he  forced  through  the  labor  shortage  to  do 
likewise.  For  killing  such  insects  as  the  codling 
worm  we  find  the  dust  fully  equal  to  the  liquid 
poisons.  Tt  is  also  very  useful  in  combating  most 
fruit  diseases.  It  is  inferior  to  the  liquid  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  scale  or  in  fighting  plant  lice,  so  that 
where  these  posts  are  present  the  fruit  grower  will 
he  obliged  to  use  some  liquid  spray.  Wo  think  the 
dust  is  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  its  use  for  the 
worm  even  in  orchards  where  liquids  must  be  used 
for  the  scale.  At  present  if  one  would  do  this  he 
must  have  two  separate  machines — one  a  fan  to 
blow  'out  the  dust  and  the  other  a  pump  to  spray 
out  the  liquid.  What  we  need  is  a  combination 
machine.  The  same  power  can  he  used  for  either 
pump. nr  fan.  The  tank  might  he  made  removable, 
or  so  built  that  the  fan  could  he  fastened  on  top  of 
it.  Such  a  combination  machine  will  have  to  come 
in  the  future — for  dusting  has  come  to  stay  with  us. 

* 

RUN  over  the  items  of  woman’s  work  figured  on 
page  190,  and  see  how  far  they  are  out  of  the 
way.  Many  a  woman  has  done  more  work  than  is 
here  recorded,  and  < lie  prices  for  the  labor  are  low. 
When  the  woman’s  labor,  at  tho  lowest  cash  price, 
comes  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  farm — and  no 
cash  income  to  show  for  if — we  might  as  well  realize 
that  the  end  of  the  old  system  has  come.  For  hero 
we  have  the  true  reason  for  most  of  the  trouble  in 
farming.  In  too  many  cases  the  farm  has  kept  go¬ 
ing  on  the  unpaid  labor  of  women  and  children. 
That  is  not  true  of  all  cases,  hut  there  have  been 
enough  of  them  to  influence  the  agriculture  of  en¬ 
tire  sections.  And  such  business  lias  got  to  stop. 
Hereafter  a  fair  charge  for  woman  and  child  labor 
must  ho  included  in  tho  price  paid  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  When  wo  buy  shoes,  clothing,  groceries  or 
any  other  cash  product  we  pay  for  every  item  of 
labor  expended  in  putting  that  product  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The.  same  thing  must  he  made  to  hold  true  of 
farm  products.  This  error  of  economies  has  nearly 
wrecked  farming  in  many  sections.  The  correction 
of  this  error  by  including  a  fair  charge  for  woman’s 
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labor  in  the  price  will  bring  farming  back  to  wliero 
it  should  ho. 

.  * 

LAST  year  there  were  used  391,047  tons  of  agri¬ 
cultural  lime  in  this  country.  Tt  was  worth 
$2,098,848.  Tn  addition  there  were  1.091.98  tons  of 
ground  limestone  used.  This  meant  a  decrease  of 
20  per  cent  in  the  burned  lime  and  an  increase  of 
five  per  cent  in  the  ground  limestone.  Tho  farmers 
of  this  country  could  easily  use  10,000,000  tons  of 
lime  to  good  advantage,  and  before  long  they  will 
have  to  use  more  than  that  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
condition.  Year  by  year  we  are  finding  that  fine 
lime  dust  has  a  value  nearly  equal  to  burned  lime. 
During  the  past  few  years  experiments  in  using 
limestone  on  old  pastures  and  meadows  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  value  of  that  .practice.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  burned  lime  used  as  a  top-dressing  (with¬ 
out  being  worked  into  the  soil)  forms  a  sort  of 
mortar  at  the  top,  and  does  little  good.  Ground 
raw  limestone,  if  made  fine  enough,  does  not  seem 
to  act  in  that  way,  and  has  given  great  results  in 
many  cases. 

* 

WE  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  hills  to 
create  a  commission  to  make  arbitrary  prices 
for  milk  or  other  farm  products  will  ever  get  out  of 
the  agricultural  committees  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  Consequently  there  is  not.  any  imme¬ 
diate  danger  that  any  of  them  will  become  law;  but 
all  the  same  the  general  condemnation  of  them 
should  lie  so  prompt  and  emphatic  that  the  principle 
they  represent  will  he  repudiated  and  put  to  rest 
for  all  time.  The  advocates  of  tliose  measures  would 
subject  the  dairy  industry  to  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  State  Socialism  with  the  best  principles 
of  Socialism  left  out.  These  hill  might  well  carry 
the  caption:  “A  Rill  to  Decrease  the  Milk  Supply 
and  to  Raise  the  Price  to  Consumers.”  Of  all  the 
fool  legislation  that  has  ever  been  introduced  in  the 
State  this  measure  stands  at  the  head.  Tf  it  became 
a  law  it  would  cripple  the  dairy  industry  and  give 
the  city  a  real  taste  of  high  milk  prices.  We  call 
on  the  legislative  committees  to  throw  the  hills 
down  with  a  quick  hang,  and  while  protecting  the 
dairy  industry  also  save  the  city  consumers  from 

the  errors,  if  no  worse,  of  those  who  speak  for  them. 

* 

I  notice  in  your  paper  several  articles  from  American 
farm  wives  stating  how  hard  they  have  worked  all  the 
years.  Hawthorne  once  said:  “Let  us  thank  God  for 
our  Puritan  ancestors — and,  also,  that  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  one  step  farther  in  the  way  of  civilization.” 
The  present  generation  is  not  going  to  work  so  hard — • 
and  they  are  going  to  get  bigger  returns  for  their  labor. 
Illinois.  SIDNEY  averill. 

E  believe  it,  but  we  must  not  carry  the  idea 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  quit  work! 
Some  of  us  have  this  idea  of  continuous  labor  bred 
into  us  through  long  generations.  As  loafers,  both 
we  and  our  children  would  be  as  unhappy  and 
awkward  as  any  person  who  tries  to  overcome  a 
natural  tendency  by  artificial  means!  The  old  work 
horse  trying  to  play  like  a  colt  does  not  command 
much  respect!  Most  of  us  have  got  to  learn  how  to 
play  and  how  to  rest.  The  coming  generation  has 
got  to  he  educated  for  recreation.  The  great  big 
problem  now  is  to  see  that  the  farmer’s  wife  and 
daughter  are  fairly  paid  for  their  work,  and  that 
the  value  of  their  labor  is  put  into  the  price  of  farm 
produce.  This  will  do  most  to  put  them  on  fairer 
terms  with  city  women,  am]  will  go  a  long  way  in 
settling  the  farm  problem.  No  sensible  person  wants 
to  loaf  or  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  idleness,  hut 
we  all  want  a  fair  chance  to  he  comfortable  and  not 
overworked.  That  is  what  farm  women  must  have. 


Brevities 

Procrastination  is  a  lung  name  for  “put  off.”  Ry 
any  name  it  is  “the  thief  of  time.” 

Some  of  that  manure  lightly  spread  over  the  Winter 
wheat  will  pay.  So  would  200  lbs.  or  more  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  pronounces  Spring 
wheat  an  uncertain  crop  for  general  culture  in  Ohio. 
One  reason  is  the  damage  done  by  Ilossian  fly. 

On  the  average  corn  seems  to  shrink  about  20  per 
cent  during  Winter  storage.  That  means  that  $1  per 
bushel  in  November  is  about  equal  to  $1.25  in  early 
Summer. 

In  parts  of  the  South  where  formerly  negro  laborers 
worked  for  75  cents  a  day.  (hey  now  demand  $3.50.  Of 
all  the  labor  changes  in  the  country  this  seems  most 
remarkable. 

Oats  and  wheat  seeded  together  would  not.  make  a 
good  combination  of  either  fodder  or  feed.  They  will 
not  ripen  together.  Oats  and  Canada  peas  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  mixture. 

This  idea  of  punching  holes  in  the  pile  of  hard  ma¬ 
nure,  putting  corn  into  the  holes  and  then  turning  in 
hogs  to  root  out'  the  corn  seems  t < >  do  the  work.  It 
helps  both  the  manure  and  the  hog.  , 

When  the  clover  plant  has  produced  its  seed  it  seems 
to  conclude  that  its  life  mission  has  ended,  and  that’s 
all.  No  man  should  imitate  the  clover  plant  in  this 
respect.  Do  not  go  to  seed  ;  make  the  job  last  as  long 
as  life  dues. 
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A  Referendum  Vote  for  Country  People 

Here  is  Your  Chance  to  be  Heard 


FARM  REFERENDUM 


No.  1. 

Shall  the  New  York  State  daylight  saving  law  be 
repealed? 


Yes 


No 


No.  2. 

Shall  the  agricultural  law  of  New  York  State  he 
completely  revised  where  needed,  and  jokers  re¬ 
moved? 


Yes 


No 


No.  3. 

Shall  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  at  general  elections? 


Yes 


No 


No.  4. 

Shall  the  State  create  commissions  arbitrarily  to 
fix  the  price  of  any  farm  product? 


Yes 


No 


No.  5. 

Shall  the  dog  law  limit  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
fancy  animals  or  fowls? 


Yes 


No 


No.  6. 

Shall  the  State  school  laws  be  amended  so  as  to 
take  some  of  the  present  arbitrary  powers  from  the 
State  Department? 


No 


No.  7. 

Do  you  favor  a  referendum  vote  like  this  to  rep¬ 
resent  farm  demands  at  Albany? 


To  vote  make  a  cross  (x)  in  the  blank  space.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  cut  the  paper,  write  the  numbers 
on  a  plain  shee1  of  paper  or  postcard  and  write 
“Yes”  or  “No”  after  the  numbers. 

We  would  like  to  have*  an  answer  to  the  above 
seven  propositions  from  our  farmers  in  New  York 
State  or  elsewhere.  The  principle  applies  any- 
where.  Any  adult  member  of  the  farm  family  is 
entitled  to  vote,  including  the  hired  man.  City 
subscribers  will  please  mark  “city”  on  the  paper. 
It  will  not  matter  whether  the  name  is  signed  or 
not.  We  believe  a  vote  from  50  per  cent  of  our 
readers  in  New  York  State  would  control  action  on 
any  one  or  all  of  the  propositions. 

I.eading  officials  at  Albany  give  little  attention  to 
the  spokesmen  for  agriculture,  because  the  spokesmen 
are  uot  agreed  among  themselves,  and  the  officials 
know  they  do  not  receive  their  authority  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  farmers.  This  situation  is  frankly 
admitted  by  all.  The  only  remedy  is  a  dii’ect  com- 
mand  from  the  farmer  himself. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  farmers  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  on  a  refei’endum.  Some  go  far 
enough  to  say  that  farmers  do  uot  have  sufficient 
information  to  vote  on  important  State  problems, 
even  if  they  would  vote.  We  dispute  both  of  these 
arguments.  We  believe  farmers  will  do  their  part 
in  this  work  just  as  soon  as  they  see  a  system  in 
use  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  select 
their  own  spokesmen  and  to  present  their  own  de¬ 
mands.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  th  y 
will  always  vote  right,  but  the  majority  cannot 
possibly  be  wrong  in  the  future  as  many  times  as 
the  politicians  have  been  wrong  in  the  past.  It 
must,  besides,  be  conceded  that  the  farmer  will 
vote  conscientiously  for  his  own  interest,  and  if 
lie  makes  a  mistake  once  he  can  he  trusted  to  cor¬ 
rect  it  the  next  time.  Iu  this  country  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  majority  rule, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  farmei*s  should  al¬ 
ways  he  controlled  by  a  minority.  We  believe  a 
farm  referendum  properly  conducted  would  not 


only  fairly  represent  farm  sentiment  hut  also  that 
the  judgment  would  be  good  and  sound. 

At  best,  a  vote  as  here  suggested  is  imperfect 
and  incomplete.  To  he  entirely  satisfactory  it  would 
need  to  be  conducted  by  an  oi’ganization,  and  every 
farmer  iu  the  State  provided  with  a  ballot  to  vote 
by  mail,  and  the  ballot  should  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  voter  could  choose  his  spokesmen.  This 
is  little  more  than  a  suggestion.  If  the  response 
justifies  the  attempt,  other  oppoi’tunities  may  be 
offered  provided  the  occasion  ai'ises.  We  believe 
that  farmers  as  a  whole. want  to  use  their  influence 
for  the  good  of  the  industry  that  they  represent, 
and  we  know  that  if  they  do  so  in  some  such  way 
as  here  suggested  they  can  have  auything  they  want 
in  reason. 

This  test  will  at  least  show  what  percent  in  New 
York  State  are  willing  to  go  to  some  pains  to  ex¬ 
press  their  preferences.  Do  not  leave  it  for  “George 
to  do.”  Give  us  your  own  sentiment. 


The  Farmer  and  Country  Papers 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  that  country  peo¬ 
ple  should  learn  how  to  dominate  the  rural  papers 
or  the  daily  papers  iu  the  smaller  cities.  As  these 
papers  must  depend  on  farmers  for  support  they 
should  in  turn  support  the  interests  of  farmers. 
Here  is  an  interesting  ease  right  in  this  line.  First 
comes  the  following  letter: 

Tiie  enclosed  clipping  is  from  the  Belmont  Dispatch 
of  January  9,  1920.  The  resolution  is  from  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Grange.  Iu  an  interview  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  “Farmers’  Grocery”  today  he  said  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mistake  of  the  printer ;  that  the  advertisement 
did  not  appear  as  he  had  written  it ;  that  he  would 
correct  the  same  iu  the  next  issue  in  a  way  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  dairymen  of  this  section,  and 
thanked  me  very  profusely  for  coming  to  him  and  giving 
him  a  chance  to  square  himself  before  the  resolution 
was  printed.  And  I  believe  that  he  will.  The  Belmont 
Grange  will  not  allow  any  sheet  of  this  kind  to  'put  one 
over’  on  the  farmers  with  impunity.  i.  g.  hali.. 

The  advertisement  to  which  Mr.  Hall  objects  fol¬ 
lows  : 


:  BUTTER  IS  TOO  HIGH 

:  We  have  good  substitutes 

:  Swift’s  Premium  Oleo.  Golden  Oleo 

:  Spredit  and  Nuco  Nut  Oleo 

:  Also  Our  Special  on 

:  Alco  Nut  and  Cupid  Nut  at  —  lbs.  for  $1 

:  THE  FARMERS’  GROCERY,  FLOUR, 
:  FEED  AND  SEED  STORE 

:  Herman  J.  ‘Gaits,  Prop. 


And  liei*e  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Grange: 

M  hereas,  the  farmers  of  this  town  are  principally 
engaged  iu  the  production  of  milk :  and, 

Whereas,  butter  is  one  of  the  products  of  milk ;  and. 

Whereas,  there  appeared  in  the  Belmont  Dispatch  of 
January  9.  1920,  an  advertisement  headed  (in  large  let¬ 
ters)  “Butter  Is  Too  High”  over  the  firm  name  of  “The 
Farmers’  Grocery”;  and. 

Whereas,  butter  cannot  be  produced  profitablv  at 
tiie  present  market  price,  and  also  when  the  food  value 
of  butter  is  compared  with  butter  substitutes  the  price 
of  butter  is  not  too  high ;  be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  that  Belmont  Grange  No.  1243  does  herebv 
object  and  protest  against  the  publication  of  such  mis¬ 
leading  and  erroneous  statements;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  proprietor  of  said  store  be  re- 
quested  to  change  either  the  wording  of  the  advei-tise- 
ment  or  the  name  of  his  store. 

That  settled  it  apparently,  so  far  as  that  grocery 
store  is  concerned.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
town  and  city  press,  a  newspaper  published  iu  a 
dairy  section  should  not  permit  direct  competition 
of  this  sort  to  its  “leading  industry.”  Now  let  the 
Grange  go  out  after  the  farmers  who  arc  selling 
milk  or  batter  ami  using  substitutes ! 


Governor  Smith  and  Speaker  Sweet  on 
Agriculture 

Governor  Smith’s  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Association,  held 
in  Albany  last  week,  was  the  one  unexpected  feature 
of  the  convention.  At  the  outset  he  said  he  had 
something  oil  his  chest,  and  he  proceeded  to  get  rid 
of  it.  As  Governor  of  the  State  he  said  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  agricultural  regency.  The  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  he  thought,  was  not  giving 
the  State  service  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  Too  much 
of  the  appropriation  goes  to  pay  political  salaries, 
and  too  much  fox*  gathering  statistics  far  away  from 
the  point  of  contact.  The  total  budget  approved  for 
agriculture,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  July 


first,  is  $3,155,120.80.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gets  $392,000,  and  the  Foods  and  Markets  gets 
$205,000.  Under  the  present  form  of  regency  the 
State  cannot  get  full  returns  for  that  appropriation. 
He  found  no  fault  with  the  personnel  of  the  council : 
but  he  insisted  that  you  cannot  get  the  results  from 
a  council  of  10  men  that  comes  fi*oxn  a  centralized 
authority  or  one  responsible  head :  and  the  attempt 
to  take  the  department  out  of  politics  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  It  was  like  the  report  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  surgical  operation — but  the  patient  died. 

“If  you  ask  me  to  say  quick  what  I  should  do.  I 
would,  if  the  Legislature  is  willing,  stand  for  a  lump 
sum  appropriation  and  reorganize  the  department 
from  top  to  bottom.  Without  any  red  tape  I  am 
willing  to  put  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
understands  the  work.  Agriculture,  next  to  educa¬ 
tion,  is  the  most  important  department  of  the  State. 
It  needs  the  biggest  man  we  can  get.  I  would,  if 
necessary  to  get  that  man,  pay  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  for  him.  and  take  his  appointment  out 
of  partisan  politics.  You  can  name  him  in  the  bill, 
or  appoint  him  by  the  Legislature.  Get  a  big  man. 
clothe  him  with  authority  and  responsibility,  and 
we  will  get  results.  He  should  have  authority  to 
direct  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  agricultural 
appropriation,  directing  the  State  Fair,  the  county 
fairs,  and  unifying  all  the  State  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutions.” 

Speaker  Sweet  presided  at  the  evening  session  on 
Tuesday,  and  introduced  the  Governor.  Mr.  Sweet 
spoke  of  the  worthy  traditions  of  the  society,  and 
encouragingly  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  He 
referred  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  and  the  impi*ovements  which 
resulted  from  the  new  appointments.  He  said  that 
producers  and  consuuiex-s  had  already  benefited  from 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Max-kets.  He  was  especially  generous  in  his  praise 
of  the  oi’iginal  work  of  the  Department,  which  ixe 
helped  create,  and  iu  many  ways  encouraged. 

The  attendance  was  not  large.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  storms  that  interfex*ed  with  travel,  and 
to  shortage  of  help  at  the  farms.  The  battery  of 
speakers,  however,  was  full  and  good.  More  details 
will  follow  next  week. 

Officers  elected  were:  President.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan,  Geneva.  Vice-presidents :  First  District.  An¬ 
drew  Scliriber,  Chester;  Second  District.  Henry  L. 
Wardwell,  New  York;  Third  District.  Gilbert  M. 
Tucker,  Albany;  Fourth  District,  Seth  Strickland. 
Carthage;  Fifth  District.  W.  X.  Giles,  Skanea teles; 
Sixth  District,  John  G.  Pendleton,  Owego;  Seventh 
District,  W.  G.  Markham,  Avon;  Eighth  District. 
Clarence  Potter,  Gowanda ;  Ninth  District,  Frank 
Brinkerhoff,  Briukerhoff.  Secretary.  A.  L.  Brock¬ 
way,  Syracuse:  treasurer.  Harry  B.  Winters.  Albany. 
Executive  Committee:  John  Y.  Gerow,  Washington- 
ville ;  F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica;  W.  H.  Manning,  Sara¬ 
toga;  C.  Fred  Boshart.  Lowville. 


New  York  Dogs  and  Sheep 

Dogs  kill  5,000  sheep  annually  in  New  York  State. 
Believing  that  the  function  of  a  newspaper  is  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  subject  matter,  which  will  be  for  the 
public  good,  the  Ontario  County  Sheep  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  requests  that  you  publish  the 
following  figures,  which  are  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  D.  W.  McLaury,  Director  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  Duriug  the  period  from  July  1,  1917.  when 
the  State  adopted  the  present  dog  license  system,  to 
January  21,  1920.  “Old  Dog  Tray”  demonstrated  his 
faithfulness  by  killing  12.675  sheep  and  lambs,  injuring 
6.030.  while  42,576  were  chased  and  worried.  The  State 
paid,  or  will  pay,  as  claims  for  past  year  have  been 
audited,  the  neat  sum  of  $389,053.52  as  Tray’s  mutton 
chop  bill.  From  March  1,  1918.  to  March  1,  1919,  there 
\\  ei*e  5,So9  sheep  killed.  2.910  injured,  and  claims  paid 
of  $180,475.  Statistics  carefully  tabulated  since  1900 
abundantly  prove  that  the  dog  is  a  mighty  impediment 
to  the  sheep  industry,  and  bear  out  the  assertion  that 
the  annual  loss  from  dogs  exceeds  5,000  head.  Great 
ado  has  been  made  in  newspapers  because  wolves  (?) 
have  occasionally  been  seen  iu  various  parts  of  New 
York  State.  If  wolves  were  to  cause  a  loss  approxi¬ 
mating  the  above  no  effort  would  he  spared  to  eradicate 
so  destructive  a  menace.  Yet  our  dogs  are  licensed  to 
kill  sheep  and  destroy,  and  the  public  looks  ou  with 
unseeing  eyes.  If  the  sheep  industry  ever  reaches  its 
deserving  place  iu  New  York  agriculture  better  protec¬ 
tion  must  be  assured.  lewis  f.  allex. 

Secretary  Ontario  County  Sheep  Growers’  Co- 
opera  t  i  v e  A ssoeiation. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Man  Behind  the  Plow 

Sing  loud  and  Ions  this  happy  song 
To  him  with  uncrowned  brow, 

Whose  calloused  had  shall  save  this  land, 
The  Man  behind  the  Plow. 

May  it  lvo  said  no  line  for  bread 
With  shame  our  hearts  shall  bow ; 

TTo  knows  our  need  and  sows  the  seed, 
The  Man  behind  the  Plow. 

Cod  grant  him  strength  through  each  day’s 
length 

To  fill  each  bin  and  mow, 

Fruits  of  his  care  that  all  may  share 
With  the  Man  behind  the  Plow. 

With  humbled  heads  these  gangs  of  Reds 
We'll  ship  on  eastbound  prow. 

“They  shall  not  pass,”  “Keep  off  the 
grass.” 

Says  the  Man  behind  the  Plow. 

To  fill  the  breach,  pur  wants  to  reach, 
Right  well  he  knoweth  how, 

We  hail  him  then,  prince  among  men. 
This  Man  behind  the  Plow.” 

— JOHN  NEVICS  EMERY. 

A 

Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Wm.  Osier  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  advanced  the  idea 
that  most  of  the  great  things  of  human 
life  are  done  in  the  15  years  between  25 
and  10.  During  this  speech  Dr.  Osier 
referred  in  a  half  joking  way  to  a  work 
of  fiction  in  which  was  described  a  col¬ 
lege  in  which  men  of  00  could  go  to  be 
“chloroformed.”  Osier  undertook  to  show 
that  in  many  cases  history  had  been  put 
back  through  the  mistakes  or  “grouches” 
of  old  men  who  remained  too  long  in  au¬ 
thority.  Few  could  object  to  what  he 
really  said,  but  the  newspapers,  iu  need 
of  a  sensation,  put  in  his  mouth  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  man  amounts  to  anything 
after  he  is  10.  and  that  every  man  of  60 
should  be  chloroformed.  Of  course.  Osier 
could  not  correct  the  report ;  it  clung  to 
his  name  to  the  last,  although  in  his  own 
career  proved  to  he  false.  He  was  56 
before  he  did  his  great  work,  and  he  lived 
to  he  70.  The  foolish  and  cruel  state¬ 
ment  attributed  to  him  caused  groat 
trouble  and  suffering  to  many  worthy  peo¬ 
ple  of  middle  age.  Many  of  them,  still 
capable'  of  doing  their  finest  work,  were 
thrust  one  side  and  neglected  on  the  new 
theory  that  “youth  must  be  served.”  That 
is  true  in  its  way.  but  before  youth  should 
be  served  it  must  in  turn  learn  to  serve 
experience  and  judgment.  “Old  age”  is 
not  a  definite  term.  The  body  may  seem 
old,  but  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  young  the 
man  or  woman  should  keep  their  place 
in  the  world.  The  wickedness  of  the 
statement  attributed  to  Osier  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  helps  to  destroy  the  spirit. 

# 

At  the  New  Hampshire  College  a  loan 
fund  has  been  started  for  the  benefit  of 
students.  This  money  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  small  amounts  to  students  who 
must  “work  their  way.”  It  will  he 
loaned  on  notes  at  5  per  cent — interest  to 
become  operative  when  the  student  leaves 
college.  It'  will  be  a  perpetual  fund — 
the  money  received  from  the  notes  being 
returned  to  the  fund  for  reinvestment. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan.  If  the  loans 
are  made  with  good  judgment  and  under 
good  safeguard  of  character,  the  college 
and  the  students  will  all  be  helped.  From 
our  own  college  experience  we  know  what 
a  help  of  this  sort  will  mean  to  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  are  for  the 
moment  out  of  funds.  It  will  be  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  character  as  well  as  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

We  have  a  good  many  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  who  say  they  would  like  to  take  one  or 
more  Belgian  children  to  bring  up.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  there  are  many  of 
these  children  in  need  of  farm  homes.  We 
have  been  asked  by  kind-hearted  people 
if  we  would  not  take  several  of  them. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  Belgian  orphans  in  this  country. 
There  are  thousands  of  them  in  Belgium, 
but  (he  people  of  that  country  feel  that 
they  are  needed  at  home.  They  will  be 
kept  there,  and  homes  will  be  preovided 
for  them.  For  the  Belgians  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  a  child.  They  are 
determined  to  remake  and  rebuild  their 
country,  and  they  will  do  it — and  every 
child  will  be  needed.  We  appreciate  the 
great-hearted  kindness  which  prompts  our 
people  to  ask  for  these  children,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  obtained  for  the  reasons  here 


On  the  night  of  January  16  a  choice 
crowd  of  “wets”  in  New  York  City  cele¬ 
brated  whab  they  called  “the  end  of  John 
Bai'leycorn.”  It.  was  a  great  carouse. 
The  leading  hotels  and  restaurants  were 
crowded,  and  as  an  average  of  various 
estimates  we  conclude  that  about  $4,000,- 
000  worth  of  liquor  was  consumed.  Fine 
wine  sold  at  $25  per  bottle,  and  whisky 
at  $15  or  more.  The  wonder  was  where 
all  the  money  came  from,  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  New  York’s  people  took 
part  in  it.  At  one  place  an  intelligent- 
looking  man  paid  $20  for  a  single  bottle 
and  held  it  up  before  a  group  of  friends 
who  did  not  drink.  One  of  the  latter 
suggested  that  a  much  finer  celebration  of 
the  passing  of  John  Barleycorn  would  be 
spending  all  this  money  to  provide  milk 
and  bread  and  fruit  for  the  under-nour¬ 
ished  children. 

“07/  rot!  What  do  ire  care  for  them?” 
was  the  answer.  He  probably  did  not 
quite  mean  it.  hut  that  is  about  the  way 
things  have  been  going. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
statement  in  a  newspaper  clipping? 

“PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  13. — Cost  of  food 
need  not  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  high 
cost  of  living. 


“Every  man  can  live  well  on  11  cents 
a  day. 

“This  was  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  former  chief  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  City  Business 
Club  in  the  Hotel  Adelphia. 

“Cornmeal  mush,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
the  solution  to  the  high-cost-of-eating 
problem,  according  to  Dr.  Wiley.  Skill 
applied  to  the  industry  of  eating  will 
bring  down  its  cost,  he  declares. 

“Referring  to  a  statement  he  made 
some  time  ago  that  a  person  could  live 
well  on  13  cents  a  day,  he  said  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  ‘Any  man  can  live  well 
on  11  cents  a  day,’  he  said.  ‘A  pound  of 
corpmeal  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a 
bushel,  would  amount  to  three  cents,  and 
added  to  this  eight  cents’  worth  of  milk 
to  give  sufficient  nourishment.’  ” 

We  doubt  if  Dr.  Wiley  ever  said  it. 
Certainly  he  does  not  practice  the  mush 
theory  himself,  even  if  he  preaches  it.  A 
reasonable  use  of  cornmeal  in  the  form 
of  mush  or  pudding  is  good.  Few  people 
could  eat  it  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  milk  and  sugar  or  molasses,  and  those 
would  bring  the  cost  up  to  a  good  figure. 
The  continued  use  of  cornmeal  mush 
alone  would  upset  most  people.  There 
are  not  enough  vitamines  or  protein  or 
ash  elements  in  cornmeal  alone  to  make 
it  safe  for  a  full  diet. 


A  Breakfast  of  Wheat 

The  Hope  Farm  man  certainly  did  give 
us  a  very  personal  letter  recently.  Wo 
now  have  a  clear  insight  into  the  “inner 
workings”  of  the  Hope  Farm  family  !  We 
approve  of  the  menu  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  in  turn  we  are  minded  to  give 
a  breakfast  menu  of  our  own .  because  it 
is  such  an  excellent  one  ;  besides,  it  solves 
the  problem  of  the  II.  C.  L.,  so  far  as 
that  meal  is  concerned. 

We  are  not  enthusiastic  grain  farmers, 
because  the  crop  has  to  he  an  extra  good 
one  to  yield  even  a  few  cents  per  bushel 
profit.  But  last,  year  patriotism  prompted 
us  to  put  in  a  wheat  crop,  and  we  found 
ourselves  with  two  bushels  of  the  seed 
wheat  left  over,  and  this  we  proceeded  to 
substitute  for  our  time-honored  breakfast 
cereal — oatmeal.  The  wheat  is  carefully 
washed,  put  in  shallow  pans  and  dried  in 
the  oven,  coarsely  ground  by  running 
once  through  an  old  coffee  mill.  Then  it 
is  put  in  a  double  boiler  and  boiled  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  the  next  morning 
warmed  up  for  breakfast.  We  started  in 
having  the  wheat  every  other  morning. 
On  Thanksgiving  morning  we  were  in 
turn  enumerating  the  things  that  we  had 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  when  it  came  to 
“Larry”  (aged  nine).  In1  looked  around 
the  table  and  said:  “Well.  I’m  thankful 
that  we've  got  wheat  instead  of  oatmeal 
this  morning!”  And  since  about  that 
time  we  have  had  the  wheat  seven  morn¬ 
ings  in  a  week  and  365  days  in  a  year, 
and  every  one  just  as  keen  over  it  as  ever. 
We  have  sausage,  bacon  and  eggs  of  our 


own  production  in  plenty,  but  not  a  soul 
cares  for  them  for  breakfast — everyone 
satisfied  with  just  the  wheat.  AVe  had 
the  last  of  that  two  bushels  of  wheat  this 
morning.  So  at  a  cost  of  little  less  than 
$6  a  family  of  three  adults  and  two  grow¬ 
ing  boys  were  supplied  with  a  delicious 
and  healthful  breakfast  for  one  year  and 
two  and  one-half  months !  Of  course, 
plenty  of  rich  cream  and  a  slice  of  home¬ 
made  bread  and  butter,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  glass  of  milk  and  fruit,  goes  with 
it;  but  the  cracked  wheat  was,  as  the 
French  say,  the  piece  de  resistance.  And 
do  not  let  anybody  say,  “Oh,  well,  with 
good,  rich  cream  in  plenty,  any  cereal 
would  be  delicious!”  Because  when  old 
“Mollie”  goes  dry  and  we  have  nothing 
but  near-milk  (Holstein)  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  put  on  it,  the  wheat  is  just  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  ever. 

If  I  am  ever  able  to  reduce  the  II.  C.  L. 
for  the  other  two  meals  I  will  report 
later.  I  was  at  our  county  seat  the  other 
day  and  ran  into  a  restaurant  formerly 
noted  for  its  cheapness  and  excellent  cui¬ 
sine,  and  after  a  very  simple  little  lunch 
the  waiter  handed  me  a  check  for  $1.85. 
A  small  sweet  potato.  25c,  and  a  sprig  of 
celery,  30c !  That  looked  like  profiteer¬ 
ing,  and  the  management  admitted  it; 
only  said  it  was  the  help  who  were  doing 
it.  IIAUVEY  LOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Hickville”  and  New  York 

Enclosed  clipping  was  taken  from  a 
daily  paper  of  recent  date.  1  am  under  the 


January  31,  1020 

impression  that  the  old  story  of  Pat  and 
the  judge  would  apply  in  this  case.  Pat, 
stopping  overnight  at  a  hotel,  owing  to 
crowded  condition  was  put  into  a  room 
with  a  judge  of  Irish  descent.  AVheu  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  the  judge  remarked;  "Pat,  if 
you  had  remained  in  Ireland  it  would 
have  been  a  long  time  before  you  would 
have  slept  with  a  judge.”  “Yes.”  replied 
Pat,  "and  if  you  had  remained  in  Ireland 
it  would  have  been  a  long  time  before  you 
would  have  been  a  judge.”  w.  n. 

*  The  clipping  states  that  “Judge  Mullen” 
nf  New  York  had  a  case  in  which  a  hus¬ 
band  claimed  that  he  found  cigarettes  in 
his  wife’s  possession.  The  learned  judge 
said  : 

“Ifi  is  not  immoral  for  women  to  smoke 
cigarettes.  Some  of  the  best  women  in 
the  country  and  in  the  world  smoke  cigar¬ 
ettes.  It  would  not  make  any  difference 
if  she  had  a  thousand  packages  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  there.  This  is  not  Hickville,  out  in 
the  center  of  the  farm  country.” 

“Hickville”  seems  to  represent  the 
judge’s  idea  of  the  rural  districts.  Well, 
lie  is  right  in  thinking  that  country  women 
do  not  smoke  cigarettes,  and  have  at  least, 
some  standard  of  morality,  and  history 
shows  that  “Hickville”  is  more  enduring 
than  New  York. 


“Care  for  the  Old  Folks” 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
tell  me  what  the  usual  arrangements  are 
between  family  and  the  child  who  stays 
at  home  to  take  care  of  their  parents? 
The  parents  are  well-to-do,  have  three 
children.  One  daughter  married  and  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  town  ;  lias  received  the  usual 
help  parents  give,  gifts  of  furniture,  etc., 
and  now  is  doing  finely.  She  has  four 
lovely  children,  money  in  the  hank  and 
owns  her  own  home.  Her  eon  has  had  a 
college  education  and  money  from  time  to 
time  enough  to  start  him  in  business,  lie 
also  had  a  chance  to  go  in  with  his 
father,  but  refused,  to  the  family’s  dis¬ 
appointment.  as  he  and  his  father  are  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  The  other 
child,  who  is  married  and  has  no  children, 
came  home  to  live.  The  daughter  does 
the  housework  for  a  family  of  live,  the 
mother  being  a  semi-invalid.  The  son-in- 
law  Inis  given  up  his  own  trade  at  the 
age  of  38  to  help  his  father-in-law,  who 
is  getting  on  in  years.  The  father  pays 
the  son-in-law  just  like  any  other  be¬ 
ginner,  and  the  daughter  nothing,  all  the 
extra  work,  lifting  and  being  out  in  the 
bad  weather,  to  save  father,  etc.,  is  to 
pay  their  board.  The  father  is  well-to-do 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  lovely  home, 
and  fine  table  board.  But  the  small  wages 
are  scarcely  enough  for  him  and  his  wife 
to  dress  on  in  order  to  live  up  to  the 
family  standard.  They  will  he  able  to 
save  very  little,  if  anything,  and  10  years 
from  now  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again,  at  the  age  of  50,  depending  on  the 
father’s  whims,  which  are  many.  What 
would  he  the  fair  way?  The  daughter 
would  gladly  take  care  of  them  for  noth¬ 
ing  when  necessary,  but  feels  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  her  as  it  is  now  arranged.  She 
does  not  like  to  put  it  up  to  the  old  people 
for  fear  of  hurting  their  feelings,  yet  she 
is  giving  the  best  of  her  life  to  them. 
They  would  pay  strangers  more  if  neces¬ 
sary.  and  could.  AA’hat  is  the  answer? 

CURIOUS. 

As  a  rule  we  pay  no  attention  to  un¬ 
signed  letters,  and  we  have  no  idea  who 
wrote  the  above.  However,  this  question 
is  evidently  troubling  a  number  of  our 
readers  right  now,  and  we  print  the  letter 
and  ask  for  experience.  No  one  could 
ever  give  wise  advice  iu  such  a  case 
without  knowing  more  about  it,  for  the 
personalities  involved  must  be  considered. 
AA’e  have  only  one  side  of  the  case  pre¬ 
sented.  AVliat  do  the  old  folks  say,  and 
how  do  the  other  children  regard  it?  No 
one  has  any  right  to  attempt  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  or  try  to  settle  such  a  matter  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  about  it.  We  have  in¬ 
vestigated  several  such  cases,  and  always 
found  more  than  one  side.  AA'e  know 
where  children  (usually  women)  have 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
care  of  parents,  only  to  have  selfish 
brothers  and  sisters  come  iu  and  take 
most  of  the  estate,  so  that  the  patient 
worker  received  nothing  for  her  years  of 
devotion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  cases  where  some  child  demands  a 
large  share  for  “taking  care  of  the  old 
folks.”  and  in  return  gives  them  very 
inferior  service.  So  we  offer  no  advice, 
hut  ask  for  actual  experience — if  readers 
care  to  give  it. 

A  t.ittle  Scotch  lad  greatly  coveted 
a  fine  Jersey  cow  belonging  to  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  local  kirk.  "Do  you  believe 
in  prayer?”  said  the  good  little  boy  to 
the  minister.  “Most  certainly  I  do,”  was 
the  reply.  “But.”  insisted  the  questioner, 
“do  you  believe  if  I  prayed  hard  enough 
God  would  give  me  a  cow  like  yours?” 
“Certainly,  if  you  had  equally  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  possessing  a  cow,  and  your  faith 
was  sufficiently  strong.”  “Then.”  came 
the  immediate  rejoinder,  “you  give  me 
your  cow  and  you  pray  for  another.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


The  Glory  of  Curing  for  a  Family! 


given. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  our  page.  Here  we  meet  as  friends,  telling  each  other  of 
our  work,  and  of  our  play,  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  troubles. 

I .  ' 

v  1  1 

,  \  U  | 

All  Aboard  and  All  Happy 


Down  the  hill !  With  a  will ! 

Do  not  fear  the  Winter’s  chill ; 
Swiftly  go,  all  aglow. 

O’er  the  ice  and  snow. 

Coasting  is  the  best  of  fun, 

After  work  is  fairly  done, 

Raise  the  song,  clear  and  strong, 

As  we  fly  along. 

— OLD  BONG. 

What  a  jolly  bunch  of  boys  and  girls 
the  picture  shows!  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
be  with  them?  I  would.  They  belong  up 
in  New  York  State  in  one  of  the  hilly 
counties.  Hills  are  not  so  handy  when 
it  comes  to  farming,  but  we  know  what 
they  are  good  for.  don’t  we? 


How  Many  Made  This  Mistake? 

In  a  letter  from  Judith  P.,  New  Jersey, 
she  says: 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  One  day  I  noticed  the  “Roys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.”  That  was  the  first 
time  it  was  printed.  I  soon  started  to 
read  it.  I  was  so  in  a  hurry  to  know 
everything  that  was  there  I  read  it  so 
fast  that  I  didn't  notice  that  it  was  only 
once  a  month.  The  next  Saturday  we  re¬ 
ceived  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  looked  and  looked 
for  the  "Roys’  and  Girls’  Page”  and  I 
couldn’t  find  it.  I  felt  so  disappointed, 
but  a  few  weeks  later  it  appeared  again. 
That  certainly  surprised  me. 

Yes,  Our  Page  comes  once  a  mouth,  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  the  month.  Twelve 
times  a  year  we  have  to  •  talk  to  eacli 
other.  We  must  make  every  mouth  count, 
mustn’t  we? 


Such  a  Lot  of  Letters! 

It  was  line  to  hear  from  so  many  of 
you  last  month.  Your  letters  have  come 
in  from  all  over  the  country.  One  girl 
asks :  "Do  you  have  many  letters  from 
Ohio,  or  are  they  mostly  from  New 
York?”  Perhaps  you  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  how  some  of  the  States  stand 
on  the  mailing  list  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Of 
course  New  York  has  first  place.  Nearly 
five  times  as  many  copies  of  the  paper  go 
to  New  York  State  as  to  any  other.  It 
will  be  clearer  if  I  put  it  this  way : 
Every  time  100  copies  go  to  persons  in 
New  York  State,  22  go  to  Pennsylvania, 
19  to  New  Jersey,  IS  to  Ohio,  12  to 
Massachusetts,  10  to  Connecticut,  six 
each  to  Maine  and  Michigan,  four  each 
to  Virginia  and  Vermont,  three  each  to 
New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  two  each 
to  Rhode  Island,  Delaware.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Illinois,  one  to  Indiana  and  less 
than  one  to  every  other  State. 

This  is  the  first  month  of  the  new  year. 
Why  don’t  you  boys  and  girls  set  to  work 
to  see  whether  you  cannot  find  other  homes 
near  you  that  would  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Then  a  year  from  now  I'll  tell  you  again 
how  the  States  stand.  If  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  your  State  it  will  be  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  your  help. 


About  Printing  Letters 

In  a  good  many  of  your  letters  I  find 
sentences  like  these :  "If  my  letter  is 
published,  I  will  write  again”;  "Maybe 
I  can  write  again  some  time  if  this  letter 
is  printed”;  "As  this  is  my  first  letter  to 


The  R.  N.-Y.  I  hope  it  will  be  printed” ; 
“If  you  put  my  letter  in  the  paper  next 
time  I  will  write  all  about  the  farm.” 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  will  stop 
and  think  a  minute  you  will  see  that  I 
cannot  publish  all  of  your  letters.  Only 
a  very  few  can  be  chosen  each  time  out 
of  hundreds.  Rut  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  feel  that  any  one  of  you  would  never 
write  a  second  time  just  because  your 
first  letter  is  not  printed.  The  more  let¬ 
ters  I  have  to  choose  from  the  better  Our 
Page  will  be.  If  I  could  I  would  like  to 
answer  every  letter  that  is  not  printed. 
But  I  have  a  big  farm  to  look  after  and 
it  keeps  me  very  busy.  I  am  glad  to 
have  it,  though,  for  then  I  live  as  most 
of  you  do.  and  we  are  interested  in  just 
the  same  things.  I  want  you  to  feel  that 
this  page  is  my  answer  to  you  all  each 
month.  There  is  only  one  of  me.  There 
are  thousands  of  you. 


The  Right  Spirit 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  let  you 
know  how  much  the  "Roys’  and  Gilds’ 
Page”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  interested 
me.  My  father  has  taken  your  paper  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  never  interested  me 
much  until  I  saw  that  you  were  going  to 
have  a  junior  page.  I  think  the  pictures 
are  so  nice,  because  they  are  natural  and 
real. 

Although  this  is  my  first  letter  I  am 
not  going  to  let  it  be  the  last.  I  live  on 
a  10-acre  truck  farm  iu  Ohio.  I  am  15 
years  old  and  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 

We  all  like  the  farm  and  could  not  be 
hired  to  go  to  the  city.  My  sister  and  I 
have  five  ponies.  We  both  love  animals, 
and  especially  horses.  We  certainly  get  a 
lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  ponies  and 
hate  to  think  of  ever  selling  any.  We  only 
have  two  cows  now,  but  we  used  to  keep 
a  lot  and  sell  cream  in  the  city.  The 
“Roys’  and  Girls’  Page”  in  the  December 
number  was  very  interesting.  I  think  it 
will  be  fine  to  have  letters  from  other  boys 
and  girls.  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was 
too  old  to  write  with  the  rest  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  but  will  chance  it.  JULIA  P. 

Ohio. 

Of  course  Julia  is  not  too  old!  I  want 
this  page  to  be  for  all  of  us,  older  as  well 
as  younger.  Each  time  I  shall  try  to 
have  something  interesting  to  those  who 
are  smaller,  and  something  worth  while 
for  you  older  ones. 

How  many  of  you  ever  look  through  the 
rest  of  The  R.  N.-Y.?  I  think  you  would 
find  things  to  enjoy.  Of  course  we  like  it 
better  now  because  we  have  our  own  page, 


but  not  all  the  good  things  are  here,  you 
know.  For  instance.  Frances  E.,  Con¬ 
necticut,  says:  "I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  put  in  some  hand  work,  as  crochet, 
knitting,  embroidery,  etc.”  Now,  I  think 
that  if  F ranees  and  you  other  girls  will 
turn  regularly  to  the  department  called 
“Woman  and  Home”  you  will  often  find 
many  suggestions  along  these  lines.  So, 
too,  the  boys  will  pick  up  many  useful 
hints  about  the  crops  and  animals  by 
looking  through  the  paper  each  week. 

The  Eoys  Took  Hold 

I  thought  you  would,  and  it  is  fine  to 
have  your  letters.  Fully  as  many  have 
come  from  boys  this  month  as  from  girls. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  one : 


w. 


This  is  exactly  as  Peter  wrote  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  wrote  in  pencil.  In  order  to 
print  it  we  had  to  ink  it  over,  and  we  left 
out  the  address  and  the  last  name,  as  we 
do  with  all  the  letters,  because  it  seems 
best  that  way.  Peter  is  a  New  York 
State  boy.  I  am  glad  that  the  first  letter 
he  ever  wrote  to  anybody  was  to  Our 
Page. 

Here  is  another  boy’s  letter : 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  where  the  girls 
were  beating  the  boys  writing  letters,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  for 
the  Roys’  and  Girls’  Page. 

I  am  a  boy  13  years  of  age.  The  reason 
why  boys  cannot  write  as  much  as  girls  is 
they  have  so  much  more  to  do.  There  are 
chores  to  do,  and  always  some  farm  work 
to  do  between  times. 

We  take  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  I  read  every 
copy  we  get,  and  think  it  is  the  best  farm 
paper.  I  do  a  little  trapping  and  have 
caught  three  skunks,  besides  helping  dig 
out  another.  We  have  one  calf  and  a 
dairy  of  nine  cows.  We  had  one  hog 
which  we  killed  today.  My  little  brother 
and  I  walk  over  two  miles  to  school.  I 
am  a  freshman  in  high  school.  We  are 
not  going  to  school  now  because  a  new 
steam  furnace  is  being  put  iu  our  school 
buildings.  o.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

What  do  you  think  about  this,  girls?  I 
thought  you  had  work  to  do,  too. 

It  is  always  good  to  hear  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  a  school  building. 


The  Children  and  the  Calf 

On  this  page  is  an  intersting  picture 
of  two  little  children  and  their  pet  calf. 
This  was  sent  iu  by  their  father,  a  New 
York  State  farmer.  I  wish  some  of  you 
would  write  me  a  story  about  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Do  you  think  the  little  folks  are 
girls  or  boys  or  one  of  each?  What  are 
they  doing?  What  kind  of  a  calf  is  it? 
Is  the  calf  the  only  animal  to  be  seen? 
What  is  the  calf  doing  with  its  tail? 

A  Word  About  Trapping 

The  letter  above  printed  from  O.  L.  brings 
up  the  question  of  trapping.  Many  boys 
are  trapping  this  Winter.  The  skins  are 
bringing  good  prices,  and  it  is  a  fine  way 
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to  earn  a  little  money  to  help  the  bank 
account  along. 

Below  you  will  see  the  picture  of 
another  Pennsylvania  boy,  Hiram  F.  He 
captured  the  black  skunk  and  his  mother 
took  bis  picture.  The  skin  of  this  skunk 
brought  Hiram  $5.75. 


Hiram  and  nis  Skunk 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like 
the  boys  to  think  about  when  they  are 
trapping.  Trapping  wild  animals  means 
catching  and  killing  them.  Man  has  the 
power  to  kill  the  animals.  It  is  right 
that  he  should.  Many  of  these  creatures, 
such  as  skunks,  and  woodchucks,  and 
’possums,  and  weasels  would  soon  overrun 
us  and  do  much  harm  if  they  were  not 
controlled.  But  in  all  our  killing  we 
should  never  torture  the  animals.  They 
should  be  killed  as  quickly  and  painlessly 
as  possible.  They  are  not  always  killed 
by  the  traps,  and  they  suffer  then.  We 
should  visit  the  traps  early  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Trapping  is  a  business.  Only  brutes 
take  pleasure  in  killing  things. 


Signs  of  Spring 

Which  one  of  us  all  will  find  the  most 
signs  of  Spring  this  year?  I  wonder. 
Suppose  we  each  keep  a  list  of  the  things 
we  discover.  Don’t  you  think  that  would 
be  fun?  Then  on  May  1  send  the  lists 
to  me  and  I  will  print  some  of  the  best 
ones. 

Nature  will  soon  be  waking  up  from 
the  long  Winter's  sleep.  Thei’e  ax’e  many 
signs  that  she  gives.  They  begin  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  most  people  think.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  when  the  robins  and  blue¬ 
birds  come  back  it  is  a  sign  of  Spring. 
But  I  want  you  boys  and  girls  to  look 
and  listen  and  feel  and  smell  just  as  hard 
as  you  can  for  all  the  signs  there  are. 
Farms  are  fine  places  to  watch  for  Spring. 
The  birds,  the  animals,  the  ti'ees.  the 
flowers  all  have  ways  of  showing  that 
Spring  is  coming.  So  start  now  to  keep 
your  lists.  Only  put  down  the  things 
you  really  discover  yourselves.  Keep  each 
one  with  the  date  when  it  happens.  You 
should  have  several  before  next  month. 


Hunting 

Perhaps  you  will  think  from  the  head¬ 
ing  that  I  am  going  to  write  about  shoot¬ 
ing  things  with  a  gun.  Not  this  time.  1 
have  a  better  kind  of  "shooting”  in  mind. 
Vera  T.,  New  York,  said  in  a  letter,  “I 
have  a  carneni  of  my  own.  I  like  hunting 
with  a  camera  very  much.”  This  is  fine ! 
I  hope  many  of  you  are  doing  this  kind 
of  hunting  and  will  send  in  some  of  the 
"game”  you  take.  If  the  pictui-es  are 
good  and  clear  they  can  be  used  for  Our 
Page. 

Next  Month 

Next  mouth  I  want  to  talk  about  two 
things  especially.  The  first  is  our  gar¬ 
dens  for  next  Summer.  It  is  timo  we 
began  to  plan  for  them.  The  other  is 
about  bird  houses.  Will  any  of  you  who 
have  had  some  intei’ostiug  experiences 
with  gai’dens  or  with  bird  houses  iu  other 
years  write  and  tell  me  about  them? 

Once  more  we  say  good-by  for  another 
month.  Outside  the  wind  is  howling  and 
it  is  cold.  Within  the  fire  burns  brightly 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  alive  and  to  have 
so  many  interesting  things  to  read  about, 
and  think  about,  and  do.  Be  sure  to  ad¬ 
dress  your  letters  to  me  at  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City,  in  care  of  TnE 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Two  Little  Girls  and  a  Heifer  Calf 
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DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 


THE  millions  of  people  who  wear  Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery  are  the  millions  who  make  up  the  happy,  sane, 
home-loving  families  of  America. 

They  appreciate  Durable -DURHAM  because  they  realize 
that  true  economy  is  in  quality  and  long  wear.  They  like  the 
comfort  of  Durable-DURHAM,  its  fine  appearance,  and  above 
all  its  absolute  dependability. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  includes  styles  for  everyone  in 
the  family.  Working  socks  and  dress  socks  for  men  in  all  weights; 
play  and  school  stockings  for  children;  stockings  for  women  in 
sheer  lisle  or  heavier  cotton,  in  all  fashionable  colors. 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  accurately  marked;  feet  and  toes 
are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery.  You  should  be  able 
to  find  it  at  any  dealer’s.  Look  for  the  Durable -DURHAM 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Department ,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


“A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


ril  SAVE  You 

25%  to  60%  on  a 

Pipeless  Furnace! 

Because  I  build  them  myself.  You 
can't  beat  the  price  of  the  man  who 
makes  the  goods.  Friend. 

Writ*  and  Get  My  Book,  FREE 

quoting  my  direct-to-you-from-fac- 
tory  price.  Also  get  my  offer  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitch¬ 
en  Kabinets  end  Tables,  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Fireless  Cookers,  Cream 
Separators,  Sewing  Machines. 
Washing  Machines,  Indoor  Closets, 
Paints  and  Roofing.  1'U  quote  easy 
terms,  give  you  an  unconditional 
guarantee  and  pay  the  freight. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  210  . 
"Tht  Old  Stov  Mattel 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mira, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  AGENTS  WANTED  ary|  to’  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rural  Nbw-Yorkbr  in  Ohio. ,  Prefer 
I  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

1  J.  C.  MULHOLLAND, 'Central  Delivery.  Columbus. Ohio 
■THE  RURAL  HEW- YORKER  .333  W.  30th  »t.,HewYork  City] 


FARMER  JOHN  OVERALLS 

3  HONEST  IN  EVERY  WAY  <f  C  07 
PAIR5  FOR  I**}— 


Heavy  Blue  Denim  or  blue  and  white  stripe.  You 
will  call  them  the  best  value  for  the  money  of  any 
overall  you  ever  wore. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— VOU  RISK  NOTHIN® 
Sample  Pair  for  83.13.  Coats  same  pries  as 
Overalls.  Combination  of  the  two  if  desired.  You 
pay  $5.97  on  arrival  (Iti.25  west  of  the  Mississippi.) 
Money  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  State 
waist  and  leg  size  and  color. 

Ordar  at  once  as  sxcaptlonally  low 
otlor  may  ba  withdrawn  at  any  tlmo 

JOHN  E.  BARNEY,  DEPT. RN,  AUGUSTA.  ME. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  5-lbs.  Lois  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb.—  5th  zone  39c  Jg  J  I  h 

lb. — 6tb  zone  41c  lb  — 7th  zone 

43c  lb. — BHi  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  thf* 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading:  N.Y . Restaurant*. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  BacK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  Net*  York 

Established  79  Years 


Indoor_Closet  $10.85 

Havea  warm, sanitary, odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
6teel  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  ready  to  operate,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BENNETT  HOMES  (EquipmentDepf) 

455  Mala  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  FOR  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Some  of  the  first  evaporators  sold  are  still  in  uso  and  producing  that 
eood  grade  of  syrup  for  which  the  Grimm  Evaporators  are  noted.  \\  e 
can  ship  promptly  evaporators,  arches,  spouts,  buckets,  covers,  tanks 
and  all  other  supplies  If  you  need  an  evaporator  and  arch  tell  us  the 

G;°h7  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


Waiting  for  Spring. — Old  1919  lias 
come  and  pone,  a*»d  to  most  of  lis  he 
proved  to  be  a  very  decent  year.  I  felt 
no  particular  regrets  at  bidding  him  an 
affectionate  farewell,  for  he  had  surely 
served  his  purpose  on  this  earth,  and  1920 
loomed  so  brightly  ahead  and  full  of  in¬ 
spiration  that  no  regrets  could  be  spared 
for  the  dying  old  year.  We  have  had  a 
month  now  of  the  new  baby  one,  but  to 
most  of  us  his  middle  and  more  mature 
months  promise  more  fully  yet.  and  in 
bleak  .January  it.  is  rather  hard  on  the 
farm  to  compose  your  soul  iu  patience  and 
wait  to  see  what  the  coming  Summer  and 
Pall  months  will  bring  about.  It  looks 
now  as  if  the  year  1920  would  be  well 
worth  living  in.  In  the  first  place,  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  will  cast  their  first  vote 
for  President,  and  surely  no  more  mo¬ 
mentous  happening,  in  a  way,  could  he 
assured  ns.  Prohibition,  or  the  next  best 
thing  to  it,  will  he  ju  nice  swing,  and  this 
wonderful  reform  is  bringing  untold  joy 
and  thankfulness  to  the  good  of  our  sex 
everywhere.  The  peace  treaty  will  prob¬ 
ably  become  a  reality  before  many  moons, 
and  we  shall  live  to  see  the  world  war  die 
quietly  down  and  stretch  out  for^a  long,  a 
verv  long,  deathbed  scene,  it)  is  hoped. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  vast  unrest  in  the 
land,  but  when  cue  stops  to  consider  the 
actual  reforms,  advances  and  the  like 
which  have  taken  or  will  take  place,  I 
think  that  American  women  especially 
can  settle  hack  temporarily  with  a  hearty 
sigh  of  pride  and  relief  for  the.  best  and 
most  conscientious  country  iu  all  the  globe. 

Prooblems  and  Perplexities. — Yes, 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the.  sugar  short¬ 
age  and  the  baffling  H.  C.  L.  and  the 
scarcity  of  good  labor  on  the  farm  and 
half  a  dozen  regular  problems  and  per¬ 
plexities.  I  imagine  we  women  of  the 
country  would  consider  our  lot  quite  en¬ 
durable  on  the  whole  and  “far  from  being 
sneezed  at.”  As  it  is.  many  of  us  will 
have  to  continue  in  harness  both  indoors 
and  out  during  1920,  even  as  we  have  done 
for  several  vears  past.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for*  the  man  of  the  farm  to  ger 
hired  helpers  at  any  price  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  and  the  women  all  know  what  that 
means.  At  our  place  we  were  luckier 
than  some,  as  our  man  of  the  three  past 
years  decided  to  stick  by  for  yeti  another 
at  an  advance  of  $10  a  month,  or  $~0. 
plus  house,  wood,  two  acres  of  land, 
plowed  and  cultivated  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  use,  milk,  potatoes,  etc.  All  this  is 
the  most  we  ever  paid  a  man,  and  is  still 
the  top  price  iu  this  section ;  hub  a  good, 
loyal,  hard-working,  reliable  helper  is 
more  precious  thau  diamonds  and  rubies 
these  times,  find  it  was  not  ours  to  reason 
why,  but  rather  to  try,  try,  and  keep  him 
at  any  legitimate  wage  if  he  only  would 
continue  to  give  us  of  his  best.  A  good 
farmer,  long  retired,  onee  wisely  made  the 
remark  that  an  average  proprietor  could 
afford  to  pay  a  man  $100  a  month  and 
if  he  was  such  a  helper  as  we  described 
George  to  be.  A  man  who  rarely  asks 
for  a  day  off.  who  is  as  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  in  the  crops  right  as  the  owner,  who 
loves  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  con¬ 
scientious  and  loyal  at  all  times,  is  worth 
paying  for  virtues.  George  will  plant  and 
tend  his  two  acres  of  potatoes  cut  of 
working  hours,  and  should  make  a  nice 
sum  on  them  at  selling  time.  It  certainly 
does  not>  pay  to  be  stingy  and  small  these 
days  with  a  man.  but  some  of  them  can¬ 
not  stand  too  much  kindness,  and  the 
farmer  must  know  his  helper  in  order  to 
come  out  mutually  pleased.  We  believe 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay  our  man  good 
wages,  because  he  will  turn  around  and 
double  them  for  us,  at  least  during  the 
crop  season.  A  poor  helper  is  dear  at 
any  price,  and  as  the  canny  farmer  said, 
an  extra  good  one  is  worth  his  hundred 
a  mouth  and  findings. 

Doing  Without  Sugar. — As  for  the 
sugar  shortage,  good  advisers  tell  us  that 
we  should  not  complain  about  it,  but  seize 
the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  along 
without  sweetening  just  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Dr.  Wiley  of  pure-food  fame  says 
that  the  Lord  never  intended  his  children 
to  develop  a  sweet  tooth,  lie  says  that 
sugar  was  secreted  in  countless  foods — 
fruits,  cereals,  vegetables,  milk  and  so 
forth,  but  it  was  man  and  not  God  who 
invented  sugar  in  all  its  cloying  and  harm¬ 
ful  qualities,  and  the  world  would  come 
on  apace  iu  many  ways  if  the  sugar 
barons  would  only  deprive  us  entirely  of 
sugar.  I  imagine  this  is  all  true  enough, 
but  there  aren’t  many  of  us  who  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  would  vol¬ 
untarily  cut  sugar  from  the  bill  of  fare. 
Most  of  us  realize  that  the  eating  of 
sugar  is  a  habit,  however,  and  nothing 
more;  a  cultivated  taste,  iu  fact,  as  one 
learns  to  desire  olives  or  grapefruit.  When 
one  sees  how  the  use  of  sugar  is  actually 
abused  and  wasted  in  the  average  family, 
the  words  of  Dr.  Wiley  come  with  added 
force,  but.  mercy,  how  we  do  miss  it  when 
the  sugar  bowl  is  empty  and  how  flat 
and  tasteless  our  meals  become  when  sugar 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence !  The  doc¬ 
tor  calls  our  attention  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  milk  sugar  was  given  no  sweet 
flavor  on  purpose  by  an  all-wise  Creator, 
so  that  the  babies  and  children  would  not 
recognize  it,  and  call  for  it  iu  a  more 
artificial  and  harmful  form  later  on.  I 
think  that  the  piling  of  cereal  with  sugar, 
for  instance,  is  all  wrong,  and  the  natural, 


nutty  taste  of  the  popular  American 
breakfast  food  is  thereby  lost.  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  child  to  eat  my  morning 
cereal  without  sugar,  and  my  own  chil¬ 
dren  have  followed  in  my  footsteps.  Cof¬ 
fee  and  tea  are  tastier  and  far  less  dan¬ 
gerous  if  the  sweetening  is  omitted,  and 
if  you  boast  a  family  who  are  devotees 
of  the  sugar-bowl  and  you  proceed  to 
“cut  out”  that  important  adjunct  to  their 
meals  through  grim  necessity,  you  will 
immediately  notice  that  your  grocery  bill 
is  materially  lowered,  for  the  average 
family  consumes  more  sugar  raw  on  the 
table  than  is  used  in  all  its  cooking. 

Reforms  in  Sweetening. — Even  when 
sugar  becomes  plentiful  and  cheap  again, 
if  such  a  day  ever  arrives,  the  prudent 
housewife  will  remember  her  involuntary 
sugar  reforms  and  continue  them  in  full 
for  the  sake  of  her  family’s  health.  A 
cake  made  with  three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  sugar  instead  of  the  regular  cup  can¬ 
not  be  told  from  the  latter,  and  in  a  year 
the  saving  would  be  material.  Sugar 
cookies,  changed  from  week  to  week  with 
different  flavorings,  such  as  lemon,  cara¬ 
way,  cocoanut,  chocolate,  raisins,  nuts, 
jelly,  almond,  etc.,  are  cheaper  and  go 
farther  than  cake  frosted,  or  unfrosted, 
and  are  great  favorites  iu  many  homes 
when  a  favorite  recipe  is  followed.  At 
our  house  we  alternate  the  cookies  and 
cake  week  after  week,  and  manage  never 
to  tire  of  either.  The  sweetening  in  pud¬ 
dings.  custard  pies  and  the  like  can  be 
diminished  gradually,  and  fruits  with 
natural  sugar  substituted.  There  is  rnoriy 
than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat,  as  the  old 
woman  said,  and  if  we  were  to  study 
sugar  scientifically  in  all  its  uses  and  mis¬ 
uses  we  would  he  more  inclined  to  listen 
to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  preach  of 
its  insidious  workings  in  the  composite 
American  stomach.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  a  nation  of  dyspeptics,  and  the  blame 
is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  pop¬ 
ular  American  frying  pan  and  our  sweet 
tooth.  It  comes  hard  to  have  the  latter 
pulled  altogether,  as  happened  in  many 
households  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
old  year,  but  I  presume  our  bodily  health 
did  not  suffer  in  the  leash 

Prevailing  Extravagance.  —  Every¬ 
body  is  groaning  over  the  II.  C.  L.,  hut  it 
remains  that  the  farmer  still  sits  at  tin- 
first  table,  and  is  not  dependent  to  much 
if  any  extent  on  the  profiteers  and  luxury 
dispensers.  We  read  increasingly  of  milt 
and  factory  girls  and  laboring  men  of  ali 
industries  spending  their  inflated  wages 
for  .$6  silk  stockings,  $20  hats.  $15  shoes. 
$5  neckties.  $12  silk  shirts  and  goodness 
knows  what  other  foolish  empty  things. 
I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  onee  used 
to  be  very  fond  of  “dressing  well”  myself.- 
and  it  came  hard  during  the  earlier  days 
on  the  farm,  when  my  love  for  pretty 
clothes  had  to  be  given  up  for  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  necessary  things.  But  any  sen¬ 
sible  and  intelligent  person  these  days 
must  he  well  content  to  wear  old  clothes, 
if  they  are  whole  and  good,  rather  than 
he  classed  with  the  cheap  rabble  who  are 
putting  every  cent  they  make  on  their 
hacks,  as  savages  would  do  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tt  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
women  with  large  incomes,  and  well  able 
to  gratify  their  tastes  in  regard  to  luxuri¬ 
ous  dressing,  are  usually  the  ones  siuce 
the  war  who  are  setting  a  different  ex¬ 
ample.  Thoughtful  well-to-do  women  of 
high  station  and  birth  are  today  setting 
their  silly  working  sisters  an  example  of 
constraint  and  economy  iu  all  expendi¬ 
tures  which  can  well  be  copied  by  every 
woman.  One  can  usually  spot  a  real 
“lady”  these  days  by  her  plain,  unnotice- 
able  garb,  while  the  girls  and  men  with 
shallow  minds  and  small  understanding 
go  clothed  to  rival  Joseph’s'  coat  and 
splurge  to  their  hearts’  content  iu  vulgar 
finery  and  expensive  garments  far  above 
what  they  should  afford.  A  day  of  reck¬ 
oning  is  coming,  however,  and  I  believe 
that  for  once  the  farmers  will  not  be  the 
ones  to  pay.  Rather  it  will  be  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  discontented  and  shifting  workers 
who  have  no  thought  for  the  morrow  or 
the  certain  drop  in  their  pay  envelopes  in 
due  time.  These  will  he  the  ones  who  will 
rue  their  lack  of  foresight  and^judgment, 
and  who  will  turn  to  the  farmer — hungry, 
distressed  and  poverty-stricken,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  the  dollars  spent  so  freely 
while  we  worked  aud  saved — to  he  fed 
and  clothed  and  supported  until  they  shall 
have  got  on  their  feet. 

Changing  Values. — We  are  told  that 
if  we  save  our  dollars  today,  tomorrow 
they  will  he  doubled  iu  value,  and  a 
farmer  worth  $10,000  today — if  he  has 
that  amount  in  the  hank — will  be  worth 
$20,000  in  the  future.  This  may  be  an 
extreme  view  of  the  sitution,  but  certain 
it  is  that  our  inflated  dollar  will  not  re¬ 
main  iu  the  air  forever,  and  when  it 
comes  down  I  would  rather  be  a  farmer 
with  my  same  old  farm,  cattle,  crops  and 
nest  egg  than  all  the  $20  a  day  union 
men  and  women  in  the  world.  Then  will 
be  the  time  that  the  thrifty  farm  woman 
can  march  down  to  the  city  and  purchase 
her  well-deserved  and  loug-waited-for  suit, 
hats,  shoes  aud  so  forth.  If  we  can  get 
along  with  our  clothing  assortments  of 
other  years  meanwhile,  we  are  doing  just 
that  much  to  help  reduce,  instead  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  Retailers 
and  wholesalers  deplore  this  buying  orgy 
on  the  part  of  the  heedless  classes  as 
(Continued  on  page  20$) 
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IMPORTANT 

Thissetisguaranteed 
not  "knock  down”  fur¬ 
niture.  In  other  words, 
the  four  chairs,  tabour- 
ctteand  book  ends  come 
to  you  set  up  ready  for 
use  complete  in  every 
detail  and  guaranteed 
made  with  solid  glue 
block  construction. 
The  sectional  table  you 
eetupin  5  minutes.  We 
mention  this  fact  be¬ 
cause  a  "knock  down” 
7-piece  set  of  furniture 
would  come  to  you  in 
many  pieces  for  you  to 
set  together.  We  chal¬ 
lenge  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  to  offer  such  a 
set  as  Hartman's  at  our 
great  bargain  price. 
Ready  for  use. 


Even  if  you  don’t  send  for  the  suite, 
mail  a  postal  for  this  great  book. 
Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  S 

_  _  stunningbargalnsinfurniture.  y 

carpets,  rugs,  stoves,  ranges,  watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  alum-  S 
inum  ware,  phonographs,  farm  equipment^etc.  See  how  you  cansave  money  on  anything  you  buy—  * 


fPfr  Bargain  Catalog 

carpets,  rugs,  stoves,  ranges,  watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing  mai 
t  inum  ware,  phonographs,  farm  equipment,  etc.  See  how  you  can  save 

end  get  it  mi  Hartman's  easy  credit  terms  too.  This  bargain  catalog  is  free.  Post  card  brings  it.  Send  for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  Street,  Dept.  2412  Chicaeon  III. 


7“Piece  LivingRoom  Suite 

Seven  wonderful  pieces  of  well-seasoned  solid  oak  living-room  furniture  at  an  amazingly 
low’-  bargain  price  and  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  will  never  feel  the  cost.  Genuine  Mission 
design  with  rich  brown  finish  that  brings  out  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  all  its  natural  beauty, 
A  very  beautiful  and  artistic  set  of  living-room  furniture.  Chairs  upholstered  in  handsome 
imitation  Spanish  brown  leather  that  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  brown  finish.  Will  give 
years  of  satisfactory  service.  Only  by  seeing  it  can  you  realize  what  an  unusual  Hartman 
bargain  this  complete  7-Piece  Full  Room  Set  really  is.  -  i  ■  *• 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Without  question  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered.  You  run  no 
risk  in  sending  fo.  it.  Remember,  you  are  dealing  with  the  House  of  Hartman,  a  con-  i 
cern  with  a  record  of  65  years  of  fair  dealing.  We  guarantee  your  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  guarantee  is  backed  by  our  $12,000,000  capital.  Send  only  $1.00  with  coupon 
today.  Judge  the  wonderful  value  of  this  suite  when  you  see  it.  Use  it  30  days.  If 
not  satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways.  If  you  keep  it,  pay 
balance  in  easy  monthly  payments,  which  give  you  a  full  year  to  pay.  See  coupon. 

Complete  suite  consists  of  large  arm  rocker,  large  arm  chair,  center  table,  sewing  rocker  desk 
or  side  chair,  tabourette  and  book  ends.  Ornamented  with  richly  embossed  carved  design 
on  panels  of  chairs,  rockers  and  table,  giving  a  wonderfully  pleasing  rich  effect.  The  chair 
and  rocker  seats  are  constructed  in  a  strong,  durable  manner.  Most  comfortable  lasting 

and  beautiful.  Large  arm  chair  and  large  rocker  stand  36  inches  high  over  all  from  y—  _ _ _ 

floor,  are  25  H  inches  wide  over  all  and  have  Beats  21x18  inches.  Other  rocker  and  chair  >  TUP  UADT  Ml  AM 
have  seats  17xl6>«  inches.  Handsome  table  is  24x36  inches  and  the  tabourette  has  /  I  nL  nMI)  I  IVl  M  PI  VVl. 
octagon  shaped  top  about  12  inches  wide,  standing  17  inches  high.  Book  ends  just  y  4019  La  Salle  St.  Dept.  2412  Chicago 

/Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the'?  piece  Living-Room 
Suite  No.  110BMAS  as  deseri.  ,hi.  Guaranteed  not 
y  "knock  down.”  I  am  to  have  30  days'  trial.  If  not 
y  satisfied  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund  my  $1.00 
y  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it  1  will  pay  $3.00 
per  month  until  the  price,  833.05,  is  paid. 


the  right  size  and  weight  to  easily  support  large  books. 


Shipped  from  factory  in  central  Indiana  or  factory  in  western  New  York  state.  Shipping  weight  about  140  lbs.* 

Order  by  No.  1 10BMA8.  Price  $33.95.  Pay  $1  down.  Balance  $3.00  monthly. 


/ 


N  ame 


y  Address 

/ 

/ 

Occupation . 


City. 


.State. 


Nearest  Shipping  Point.. 
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BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

They  are  splendid  hogs — the  kind  that 
produce  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the 
farmers’  type,  because  they  turn  feed  into 
pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen  type 
of  the  more  progressive  modern  breeders, 
who  require  size  and  quick  development. 
The  uniform  growthiness  of  all  the  pigs  in 
the  litters  of  our  herd  is  perhaps  its  most 
unusual  quality.  Their  popularity  lias  beeu 
built  upon  the  practical  pork  quality  of 
size,  early  maturity  and  easy  feedlug  abil¬ 
ity.  We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  EPOCHALS  in  the  East.  We 
believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know  we  do. 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm 
No.  255848 


An  English-bred  boar  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  herd,  lie  is  full  brother  to  the  first 
son  of  Imported  Epochal,  that  sold  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Epochal  Berk- 
shires  won  more  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
exhibited  in  1919.  A  grand  total  awards  of 
234.  First  prize  and  grand  championship 
to  one  exhibitor.  We  have  a  number  of  his 
Spring  gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Superior  and 
Superb  Emblem  for  March,  April  and  May 
litters.  They  are  large  size,  smooth  young¬ 
sters,  with  short  noses,  broad  backs  and 
heavy  hams.  Wo  also  offer  a  number  of 
yearling  sows  safe  in  pig  for  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  litters,  and  can  furnish 
young  boars  not  related  to  the  sows  or  the 
litters  they  carry,  thus  making  a  desirable 
foundation  for  a  purebred  registered  herd 
of  Berkshires  of  standard  type.  We  also 
offer  Fall  and  Winter  pigs  of  both  sex. 
We  record  and  transfer  ownership  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  Also  pay  express  charges  within 
1.000  miles  in  the  T:.  S.,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  Orders  booked  for  bred  sows, 
also  young  pigs.  If  you  want  the  best  of 
the  breed,  come  to  headquarters  for  them. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pear  ls  Successor  8th.  255~0S 


Grand  Champion  Boar  1919  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality” 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
lor  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years.  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  8old  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  801  IS.  BUNOEE,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extrafnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  iminuued;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  i  e- 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Berkshires  of  Quality  for  Spring  Farrow. 

Summer  and  Fall  pigs,  either  sex  Priced  reasonable, 
breeding  considered.  SILVER  SPUING  FARM,  Hampton,  Pa 


Prolific  Berkshires iSiViS 

Priced  to  Sell.  JNO.  It.  UKKAM,  It.  I>  bo.  4.  Eisttysburg,  Pa 


Da-LaUivoa  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  $15 
DBlKSnilCS  to  $20  ;  uureg  .  $H  to  $12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  OLOVEKPALE,  FAIOl,  Charlotte  N.Y. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Big  type,  bred  for  size  and  prolificacy, 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  (larttteld,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

• 

•  • 

Locust  Valley  Farm 
v  BERKSHIRES  » 


RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER.  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rH<S  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 

‘CHE  CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 

I Boars ,  Gilts  and  Fall  ‘Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring,  1919.  Sired 
by  Kival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095  and  by 
KarliasDukeIiOngfellow3rd. No. 267474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Boolcingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 

KARHA  FARM  parksville, 

geo.  l.  barker.  Supt.  Sulli  vanCo.,  N.Y. 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  Class  Brood.  Sows 

Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

€.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville.  Pa. 


ShadowLane  Berkshires  boars.  High  wood  breed¬ 
ing.  SHADOW  LANE  FARM.  Lumber  City.  Penn- 


Imnnrfanl  Cholera  immuned,  registered  Berkshire 
IIIipUl  Idlll  boars  and  gilts,  which  are  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  of  Grand  Leader  2nd,  for  sale. 

C.  VINCENT  GEIGER.  432  W.  College  At..,  State  Cello*.,  Pa. 

|  SWINE  | 

DUROCS 

LITTLE  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  a  Recognized  I)u roc 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd ,of  Pure 
l>uroe  Jersey  Hogs  within  500  miles.  (We  pay  R’.Il.  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  En¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  on  "HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS.” 
IFe  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Dept.  R  -  SO  Church  St..  New  York 


FOR  SPRING  DELIVERIES 

Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Send  for  book 
“How  to  Raise  Hogs." 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  :  :  N.  J. 


JjN  Q  g ^ 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 

WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Cliatlmni.  N.  Y. 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  Lh CKK,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

TOO  lb.  bred  yearlings  3001b.  bred  Spring  gilts 
175  lb.  open  Pall  gilts  1  top  yearling  boar 
Prices  from  1.  B.  t.u  Alityue.  Pret.,  Itoj  McTuiigb,  Bat.  M*r. 


For  Sale-20  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


DlirOCS  *!”ar'  March,  1918.  loo  lbs.,  805 


Reg.  UUrUCS  Boar,  farrowed  March.  1919. 245  lbs..  $45- 
Bred  Gilts,  due  in  March,  225  lbs..  $46  Fall  pigs  farrow  . 
ed  Oct.  9,  05  lbs.,  $12.  F.  WINKLER.  West  Herne.  N.  Y 


A  Real  Herd  Boar  For  Sale  rowed 

Sept.  10, 1917.  Weight,  600  lbs.  0.  V.  BAKER,  LoltayuvIUo,  Pa. 


tamworthrJhampWe  swine 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wostview  Stock  Form 

R.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS  JSt iiX 

very  prolific,  $10  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 
S85  each.  B.  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $2  Pair  and  up. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  F.  H.  Rivenburg.  Prop.,  Munnsvillc  N  Y. 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  Figs. 

G.  S.  HALL  -  Farnidale,  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 

Boars  ready  for  service  and  fall  pigs  from  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Priced  to  sell. 

FALCON'S  FLIGHT  FARMS,  -  Litchfield.  Conn. 


Rea.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

ANH  FALL  PIGS.  PAIR  AND  TRIO  NOT  AKIN 

A.  A.  8C  HO  FELL.  Heuvelton,  N. 


Ow  ga  OR  CHESTER  WHITE  llig  Type  PRIZE 
•  WINNERS.  Pisn,  $16  each  prcp-dd. 

Address  GEO.  F.  OlUFFIE,  R  3,  NEW V1LLE,  PA. 


For  Sale  6-wks.-old  Pigs 

Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Also  one  well  bred  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  2  years  old. 


Han  ft  I  C  JP  f  W  Service  Boars  and  Gilts.  Satisfao- 
I\€jJ.  U.  1.  L.OC  V/.  YY.  tion  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troy,  PA 


|  SWINE  | 

| 

The  Hog  of  Tomorrow] 

The  kind  you  will  eventually  raise 

WHY  NOT  NOW  ? 

^  * 

* 

. .  a ,«  ^7-  l  Vsht.  i 

A  lOOO-lb.  Matron  of  Our  Herd 

Buy  Breeding  Stock 

From  Great,  Big.  Rugged.  Roughage  Eating  Ancestors 

Young  Boars  Fit  for  Service,  Bred  Gilts. 
Weanlings  (Roth  Sexes) 

Write  For  Booklet 

MrspOXF.TCOM.  VALLEY  FARMS  HERD  REGIS¬ 
TERED  Pl'RE  I5RFD  TAM  WORTH  SWINE 

r.  A.  SHIELDS,  Breeder  &  Mgr.  HACKETTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 

O.  I.  C.  HERD  BOAR 

Two  Sows  and  Two  Gilts  open  or  bred 

Bast  Silver  Premium  Lines 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

504  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  future  Meat  ol  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS. 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winner*,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 


New  Zealand  Reds 

(Exclusively) 

5  Registered  mature  Bucks.  9  Pedigreed  Bucks,  Eli¬ 
gible  to  registry.  15  Registered  mature  Does.  3 
Pedigreed  mature  Does.  1  Utility  maturaDoe.  4  Ped¬ 
igreed  7-mos.  B.  And  quite  a  number  of  young  2  to  4 
mos.  Prices  from  #3  to  S50.  Must  make  room  for 
young.  Rochester  Rabbitry,  101 3  Monroe  St..  Rochester,  bid. 


SACRIFICE  SALE-ONE  TRIO  FLEMISH  GIANTS 

fully  matured.  SIS.  One  pair  of  Pedigreed  "Stahl’s 
strain  "  R.  R.  Belgians.  S20.  Rabbit  hound,  well 
trained,  S15,  and  (30)  Oavies  (30.)  For  particulars 
address  Manuel  H.  Iteauduy,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

Reg.  Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Ewes 

Due  to  lamb  April  1.  Shear  $7  to  $10  of  wool. 

C.  V.  Wellman  &  Sons,  Perry,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  souti^ToJn'Fwes %Zi 

Ham  Lambs  for  .Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J, 

30  Req.  Shropshire  Ewes  For  Sale 

Also  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  SI  EVENS  ItUOS.,  Wilson.  N.  t. 

r-  P_|„  It  eg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rOToaie  KWEs.  Apply  Ol'llIK  null,  Piircha.o,  N.  V. 

n©ir  Yearling  Shropshire  anil  Southdown  Ram* 

n  For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 

j  DOGS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  paps  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Sond  tic.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  TV.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

For  Sale— A  Litter  of  Airedale  Pups  rimmidciS 

pion  bred  Shepherd  (Poliee)  pups.  BELLE  MEAD.  Amenia.  N.f. 

P»li:«D„no  and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 

UO  liter  ups  NELSON  BROS.  -  GROVE  CITY,  Pa 

GOATS 

For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

pure  and  better.  SI  5  and  up.  BBED  DOES  $40  and  up. 
S.J.  SHARPLE8,  It.  W.  6,  Norriatown,  Pa 

ron  SAI.E — 2  SWIS*  SAANAN  MILC.H  GOATS. 
T  Three  and  four  years  old;  Four  Quarts  each;  Both  Pets; 
Hand  u  blood;  no  horns;  pure  while;  Fresh  March  14th, 
April  ltitb:  $35  and  $30;  both  for  $BO.  Address  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  FARM,  Route  l.Box  27,  Mardela  Springs,  Maryland 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

WJffPA.rn  MILKING 

W  algrove  Sho  r  thorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs.  Syracuse,  Wor- 
(•ester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
‘J8  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washlngtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell.  Mass 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Wan  l  Bli—  Prices  on  Guernsey.  Jersey  and  Holstein  bred 
heifers  and  calves.  J.  W.  McLttOP,  Uovyla.nd,  !n.  C. 


State  Colleges  and  Public 
Institutions  Seek  Truth 

The  Virginia  State  College  ami  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  has  developed,  from  its 
Holstein  herd,  seven  of  the  highest  record 
cows  in  the  State,  including  Dione  De  Kol, 
holder  of  the  State  record  for  7-  and  off- 
days’  milk  and  fat  production.  They 
also  developed  V.  P.  I.  Yiney  Yeeman. 
holder  of  the  State  record  for  senior  two- 
year-olds.  The  leading  State  colleges  and 
public  institutions,  by  all  tests,  have 
found  the  Holsteins  to  be  the  best  and 
most  profitable  of  all  dairy  breeds. 

You  should  know  the  facts  yourself. 
Send  for  our  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro.  Vermont 


King  Segis  Both Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31.  1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is  one  of  the 
best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartro.  the  famous 
850,000  bull.  His  dsm  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis.  the  40-Ib.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  three  times  to  King  't^ls.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  a  Se-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Segis. 

G-.  Gh  Burlingame,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

W,  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cow, 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lhs. ;  ,oiue  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 

F.  L,  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

‘75iu'i,HeiferCalves‘75 

MALE  CALVES,  836 

We  specialize  iu  large  type.  Big  producers  mid  top 
notch  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Will  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburg.  Prop.,  MunntHlla,  N,  T 

Wanted— AboutTen  JireS  Holstein  Gows  or  Heifers 

of  highest  breeding  lines.  Only  choice  Animals  will 
be  considered.  Give  price  and  full  particulars. 

Circle  View  Farms.  Solebury,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  of  a  Nicely  ltre<t 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  years  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Write  for  our  plan. 

MUGGET  HII.l.  FAKItf.  Charlton.  Mass. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  »  -TiS: 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


Two  Registered  Holstein  Bulliio»TmoHld.e»iw»“a 

$150.  From  large  producing  cows.  STEVENS  ISOS., Wilson.  Of. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  DeKol  Pontiac  ”  287329* 

Born  Feb.  21.  1919.  Something  good.  Only  $125.  Also 
bargains  in  Reg.  Durocs.  C1EO.  E.  DIET  Z,  Zellenople,  Fa. 


1 

JERSEYS 

V 

Entire  Herd  of  Jerseys 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 


60  HEAD— federal  tested  —  founded 
in  1898.  Majesty,  Oxford  You'll  Do 
and  Financial  Families.  The  owner 
F.  C.  Gillespie,  having  sold  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Hotoi  at  Albany,  lias  rented  his 
farms  and  must  make  au  immediate 
sale;  prefer  to  sell  herd  intact.  A 
splendid  opportunity  to  secure  a  clean 
and  well-bred  herd,  over  half  to  fresh¬ 
en  this  Spring. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

William  S.  Dunn,  Agent  90  W.  Broadway, N.  Y. City 


TarST  jerseys 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  It.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


F  O  K  S  A  L  E  C  II  E  A  1* 

6  year-old  BULL- Registered  Jersey 

Bred  liy  O.  J.  Mnigue,  Rutland,  Vt.  Reason  for 
selling,  not  enough  service.  Address 

Mr  FRANK  H.  STEVENS,  410  Pearl  St..  New  York  City 

7.  AYRSHIRES  I\ 


8SIOO.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Regis 
tored  Ayrshire  bull  calf  horn  May.  1919;  mostl; 
white.  A  very  good  well  built  calf  of  good  breeding 
Price,  8850.  Extended  Pedigree  mi  application 

PERKY  WARREN  -  Peru,  Vermeil 
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Wherein  Lies  the  Value 

of  a  Purebred  Sire 

It  is  in  his  ability  to  stamp  on  his  offspring  tlip  greatest 
ntimber  of  desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  purebred  Guernsey  bull  has  demonstrated  his 
power  to  improve  the  quality  of  common  stock,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  multiply  profits.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  39  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


1 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

will  boy  tuberculin  tested 
+P  bull  calf,  born  Feb.  24,  1915) 

He  ic  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  brick,  solid  form.  Sired  by  Florham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glenwood  Boy  of  Had- 
don  and  Pretor  on  dam’s  side.  Dam  A.  R. 
473.511  fat 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


$400.00 


WILL  BUY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

No.  59575.  born  April  70.  1919.  Sire  by  Langwater  F  iitierman, 
No.  21673.  Dam.  Nor*  ol  Glcnburnie,  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  tu  fault  in  any  way.  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  hack,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
siir  i>  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  onto!'  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  ot  127(13  lbs.  milk  and  (itifl  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  lihnwood’s  Mainstay  on  her 
sire's  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam's  side,  she 
is  a  wonderful  cow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  I'ulf 
is  tuberculin  tested  iiiul  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  MASS. 


\ 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

otters  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  It. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


i 


i 


FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.K.  Hams,  also  5  A. It.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
live  and  aud  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Richard  1).  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N,  Y. 

U  ER  MS E  Y  8 

We  are  offering  some  very  attractive  bulls  and 
bull  calves,  sired  by  someof  the  best  bloodof  the 
breed  aud  from  cows  with  very  creditable  A.  It. 
Records.  For  particulars  address  A.  A.  GILLETTE, 
Prop.  LOCUST  GROVE,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  industry’s  Accredited  Herds. 

Kinderhook.  N.Y. 


James  E.  van  Alstyne. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  I 

The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'/2  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Qhilmark  parm  g  uemseys 

Exceptionally  flue  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
Constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

IIKItn  hulls.  King's  Vanguard,  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  sou  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
FOR  SILK — Bull  and  Heifer  Calves — Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  Gleiia  Fall*,  N.  Y. 

WALDORF  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

FnrSalp’  Waldorf  King  of  til#  May,  2-yrs.-old, 
TUI  OdlB.  SOUU(j  an(j  healthy,  good  disposition 
and  ins  calves  are  over  90%  heifers.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  We  also  offer  bull  calf  dropped  Sept.  30,  1919 
sired  by  a  May  Rose  bull,  dam  an  A.  R.  daughter  of 
Fanny’s  Sequel,  imported.  Price,  $75,  a  really  good 
bull  for  a  little  money.  Address 
W.  B.  Dayton,  Supt.  -  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Bijur  type  O.  I.  C.  Shoats, 
5  months  old,  #20.00,  for 
either  sex. 

Vo u ii£T  service  boars 
March  farrow,  #40,00. 

Yearling'  and  mature  sows 
bred  for  March  farrow, 
#00.00. 

Pedigrees  furnished  with 
all  stock. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER 
Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Ouroc  and  P  G.  Pigs  g.  «^®s. 


Ohio 


Ol  f*  and  Chester  White  bred  sows.  (Registered.) 
.  1.  V*.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis.  N  Y. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 


THE  MOORE  BROS. 


ALBANY, N.  Y. 


BER  K  SHIRES 

Registered  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Grand 
Champions  Longfellow’s  Double  ami  Baron's 
Successor.  Splendid  individuals.  Prices  from 

S76  to  $250. 

Registered  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  the  Grand 
Champion  Longfellow’s  Double.  Prices  from  $25  to  $100. 

This  is  the  blood  that  produced  the  winners  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  this  year.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

INDERKILL  FARMS,  'tZSETiT 


100  Shetland  and  Larger  Ponies 

Pnlfu  r.ll  I.,  I  ?  1 1  -  ....  ......  .  .  Alta  n..;  .  1 1 a 


Colts,  *."iU  to  $75. 
for  stamp 


Broken  ponies,  $75  to  $150.  Price  list 
F.  B.  S'l'E  IK  ART.  Espyville,  Penn 


One  Registered  Jersey  Cow 

Dr.  G.  KREMER.  Sea  View  Hospital. W  New  Brighton.  S.  I..  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


$20 


Angora  Billie, 

Pure  Blood.... 

3-I)oe»— 2  yrs.  Bred  Pure  Blood,  each .  25 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf—  3  months,  registered.. .  lOO 
Airedale  Pupa,  Keglst'r’d,  Males.  S25 :  Keuiu  es.  20 

E  CAP  I  ECK  POMONKEV, 

C  ■  ULCCH  Chane  Co.,  Maryland 


PUBLIC  SALE 


MONDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY  16,  1920 


L*i  ^0  Rpffittprprl  Gliprn«pv«  consisting  of  fresh  cows  and  springers,  6  heifers  bred.  10  heifer* 
\  JU  l\cgiaici  CU  VJUCI  liseys  unbred.  4  heifers  7  months,  herd  bull  3  years  old,  also  bull  calves. 

40  Rpaicfprpd  Durnrc  Orion  and  Volunteer  breeding,  8  bred  sons,  fall  pigs,  both  sexes. 
lYCglblCICU  DUIUL3  For  |NF0RMATI0N  and  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Come  to  Headquarters  for 


COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE  i 

PEANUT  MEAL—  COCOANUT  MEAL  | 

'  ‘Our  Brand  on  the  Bag  Means  Quality  in  the  Bag  ” 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  | 

Established  1875  ;  Incorporated  1915  BRANCH  OFFICES- -Dallas,  Texas;  Atlanta,  Georgia  =5 


The  Cow  that  Got  a  Chance” 

This  cow  is  the  famous  Mrs.  O’Grady,  the  grade  Jersey  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  1918,  by 
The  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  O’Grady  was  represented  to  be  the  poorest  cow  in  the  Barnes- 
ville  Cow  Testing  Association.  She  was  headed  for  the  butcher.  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  saw  her  and  said  she  was  a  good  cow.  He  boughc 
her  and  brought  her  to  The  Dairy  Farmer  Farm  at  Waterloo.  Note  the 
results. 


HER  RECORD 


1917-1918 


1919 


As  displayed  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 


365  Days 


f  149  pounds  fat. 

J 2,523  pounds  milk 


257  Daysjggujj 


39  pounds  fat 
pounds  milk 


From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  she  was  a  good  cow  and  the  proof 
of  it  is  in  her  production. 


It  Pays  to  Know 


The  knowledge  that  enabled  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  to  recognize  this 
cow  and  feed  her  to  profitable  production  is  in  his  two  books. 


“Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstration 


tells  you  the  principles  which  go  into  the  make-up  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 
How  to  tell  a  good  cow  from  a  poor  one.  The  five  points  which  make  a 
cow.  You  can  get  all  this  information  from  this  book. 

“How  to  Feed  the  Dairy  Cow” 

By  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  I’clt 

Differences  in  feeds.  What  work  you  can  expect  of  them. 

How  to  get  big  values  out  of  big  priced  feeds.  How  to  cut  corners  in 
feeding.  The  principal  feeds  and  their  uses.  A  book  that  will  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  even  on  a  small  herd. 


For  $2.00 ! 


The  Dairy  Farmer,  twice  a  month  for  5  years; 
“Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstration’’  Book;  “How 
to  Feed  the  Dairy  Cow” — By  H.  G.  Van  Pelt. 


Pin  a  $2.00  Bill  or  Check 

AND  MAIL  IT  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


.19. 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  IT.  S.  A.  . 

Gentlemen — 

Enclosed  flud  my  check  for  §2.00  for  your  special  offer  of  a  Five-Year  Sub¬ 
scription  to 


Dairy  Farmer 


and  Two  Fine  Dairy  Books 


“HOW  TO  FEED  THE  DAIRY  COW" 
By  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt 


THE  COW  DEMONSTRATION  BOOK 
By  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt 


Signed . R.  f.  D . Box. 

PoKtotlice .  State 

R.N.-Y.  . 


If  your  subscription  is  paid  in  advance  it  will  be  extended 
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WHY 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
ARE  BEST 

There’s  a  reason  for  everything,  and  surely  one 
for  the  superiority  of  DE  LAVAL  separators. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  first  continuous  discharge  centrifugal 
cream  separator.  Invented  in  1878  it  has  led  ever  since.  The  great 
DE  LAVAL  shops  in  both  America  and  Europe  are  devoted  solely 
to  the  production  of  centrifugal  separating  and  clarifying  machines. 

Large  staffs  of  DE  LAVAL  experimental  and  developmental  engineers, 
in  both  America  and  Europe,  constantly  devote  their  time,  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator. 

Every  single  step  of  cream  separator  advancement, 
for  forty  years,  has  been  DE  LAVAL  conceived  or 
developed. 

On  the  other  band,  practically  every  feature  of  construction  ever  used 
in  any  other  cream  separator  has  been  one  that  run-out  DE  LAVAL 
patents  left  free.  Such  features  have  then  always  been  out  of  date  in  the 

later  improved  DE  LAVAL  construction,  and 
most  of  them  were  never  quite  good  enough  to 
have  been  actually  used  in  DE  LAVAL 
construction  at  all. 

It  might  aptly  be  said  that 
DE  LAVAL  has  forgotten  more 
about  cream  separators  than  its 
M'f  imitators  and  would-be  competitors 
ever  knew. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cream  separator,  with  its 
necessarily  high  revolving  speed, 
great  capacity,  ease  of  operation, 
simplicity  and  durability,  is  a  very 
difficult  machine  to  build  right,  and 
can  only  be  built  right  with  long  ex¬ 
perience,  highly  skilled  employes 
and  a  vast  amount  of  special  equip¬ 
ment.  Hence  there’s  nothing  strange 
about  the  fact  of  DE  LAV  AL 
Cream  Separator  superiority. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SO, 000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Threshes  cowpeas  mid  soybeans 
Slll,wr.n  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
u  oats,  rye  micf  barley.  A  perfect 

combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
rears.”  W.  F.  Massey.  ‘‘It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  IT.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristovvn,Ten.n 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;■ 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is 
quality  through  and  througn.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederic!',  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO..  OepU.  Frederick,  Md. 


andWATER.TANKS  ' 


When  Jack  Frost  lias  made  summer 
pasture  a  thing  of  the  past;  in  bleak 
mid-winter  when  grain  prices  soar,  the 
UNADILLASilo  will  prove  a  profit¬ 
able  milk  and  meat  producer. 


Whether  you  raise  milk  or  meat;  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs  or  sheep,  send  for  the  big, 
handsome  UNADILLA  Catalog. 
Learn  of  the  many  conveniences  and 
advantages  in  UNADILLA  Silo*. 


Get  our  special  early-order  discounts.  A  few  Agents  IVanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Cow  on  Test  • 

0 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  testing  a 
co tv?  I  have  just  made  some  poor  work 
with  a  new  ration.  T.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  have  a  Holstein 
cow  that  you  are  anxious  to  have  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Advanced  Registry  list.  Of 
course  it  is  essential  that  she  be  supplied 
w  ith  an  abundance  of  palatable  and  suc¬ 
culent  feed,  and  oftentimes  A.  R.  O.  re¬ 
cords  are  made  without  any  regard  what¬ 
soever  to  costs  of  feed  or  labor.  Further¬ 
more,  when  cows  are  under  pressure,  that 
is.  when  they  are  being  fed  extravagant 
amounts  of  grain,  it  is  essential  that 
safety  feeds  be  utilized  in  order  to  dissi¬ 
pate  auy  probable  trouble  from  indiges¬ 
tion. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  have  any 
silage  or  succulence,  or  the  feed  stuffs 
available.  Experienced  feeders  who  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  high  A. 
R.  O.  records  feed  very  little  silage,  rely¬ 
ing  rather  upon  such  materials  as  mangel 
beets  or  beet  pulp,  or  some  of  the  molasses 
feeds  to  supply  the  succulence.  They 
have  also  found  it  advantageous  to  utilize 
a  great  number  of  feeds,  even  though  in 
small  quantity,  with  the  thought  of  add¬ 
ing  variety,  and  thus  tempting  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  appetite.  There  is  not  only  the 
personal  equation  which  centers  around 
the  man  himself  who  is  caring  for  the 
cow,  but  animals  are  like  human  beings — 
there  are  certain  feeds  that  they  like  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  and  the  careful  herdsman 
will  tempt  a  cow  with  the  things  he 
knows  .she  likes  the  best.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  suggest  at  long  range  the 
most  useful  ration  that  would  be  adapted 
for  your  cows,  but  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  combines  many  good  qualities : 

For  succulence,  saturate  12  lbs.  of  beet 
pulp  with  4  lbs.  of  molasses  diluted  with 

10  times  its  volume  of  water.  You  will 
find  that  1  lb.  of  beet  pulp  will  require 
5  lbs.  of  water  for  complete  saturation; 
Feed  this  amount  iu  four  equal  feeds  per 
day.  I  am  assuming  that  the  cow  is  to. 
be  milked  four  times  a  day.  that  is.  at 

11  p.  m.,  5  a.  m.,  11  a.  m.  and  5  p.  ni. 

As.  a  grain  mixture  I  would  use  200 

lbs.  of  cracked  corn,  100  lbs.  of  ground 
barley.  100  lbs.  of  oats,  100  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal.  100  lbs.  of  gluten.  150  lbs.  of  bran, 
50  lbs.  of  cottonseed.  By  gradually  ac- 
eustomin.,  1  to  this  grain  ration  it 
would  be  poss:oi«.  ;  ''•eel  practically  all 
that  she  would  clean  up  with  relish  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
grain  a  cow  will  consume  under  pressure, 
although  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
force  the  cow  off  her  feed  or  to  introduce 
digestive  disorders. 

For  roughage  I  would  feed  only  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay.  and  oftentimes  the  best 
results  follow  where  the  hay  is  ohopoco 
and  mixed  with  the  grain,  especially 
where  it  is  possible  to  saturate  the  com¬ 
bination  with  molasses  water  or  moistened 
beet  pulp.  Common  sense  added  to  this 
combination  ought  to  give .  results,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  good  cows  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  start  with.  Creditable  Advanced 
Registry  records  cannot  be  secured  from 
cows  that  are  low  in  flesh  at  calving  time, 
nor  from  those  that  have  been  milked  up 
close  to  their  freshening  time.  Usually 
cows  that  have  been  given  a  long  rest 
period  and  those  that  freshen  iu  very 
high  flesh  qualify  with  the  best  records 
both  as  to  butterfat  and  quantity  of  milk 
yielded. 


Mdtion  with  Silage  and  Stalks 

Will  you  give,  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  I  have  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay,  cornstalks  and  good  corn  silage. 
Also  oats,  barley  and  corn  for  grain. 

New  York.  t.  j.  c. 

Feed  youi  cows  all  the  silage  that  they 
will  clean  tip  morning  and  evening.  A 
1.000-lb.  cow  will  consume  from  35  to  40 
lbs.  of  good  silage.  Mix  together  100  lbs. 
of  oats  200  lbs.  of  barley.  300  lbs.  of 
corn  and  400  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  and 
feed  a  cow  yielding  40  lbs.  of  milk  12  lbs. 
of  this  mixture.  In  addition  give  her  all 
of  the  mixed  hay  that  she  will  eat  once 
a  day.  If  you  cannot  secure  gluten  you 
'■•an  substitute  oilmen!  or  cottonseed  meal 
iu  tnis  combination,  utilizing  the  same 
amount  as  is  suggested  of  gluten. 


Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 

(Continued  from  Page  204 1 

much  as  do  the  authorities  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  track  of  such  things,  and 
count  them  for  or  against  a  country.  The 
fanner  full  soon  will  be  in  a  position  rc 
gratify  his  moderate  and  b'"'-  'de¬ 

sires  in  the  world's  market,  but  ::t  the 
meantime  he  is  advised  to  hold  on  to  his 
money  and  keep  steadily  a'ong  sawing 
wood.  Yes.  indeed,  we  are  likely  to  see 
some  stupendous  changes  take  place  this 
very  year,  and  it  is  a  mighty  good  feeling 
to  know  that  we  of  the  farms  have  our 
feet  firmly  planted  on  terra  tirma  with 
the  will  to  accomplish  and  to  do  as  strong 
p.S  ever.  The  farmer’s  inilleuium  will 
probably  be  far  from  taking  place  in  1920, 
but.  friends,  we  might  be  a  whole  Lu 
worse  off.  ir.  s  k  -rr. 


A  Silo  You  Can  Always 
Be  Proud  Of 

Ask  yourself,  ‘‘How  will  my  ailo 
look  after  ten  years?”  Then  learn 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  good-looking  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dotted  over  the  country.  They 
“grow  old  gracefully.” 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  interesting  new  1019 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

The  staves  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  preservative.  Grooves 
and  joints  are  made  to  stay  tight — 
and  they  do. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-fitting  rolled  thread.  They 
stand  the  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
is  simple  and  tight — it  fits  like  a  re¬ 
frigerator  door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and  palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor¬ 
age  system  prevents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over — “it  holds  like  Gibraltar." 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338 West  St..  Rutland,  Yt. 

GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


l^rcul 
Triple  fowj 

(tump  Pul 


More 
Hercules 
Stump 

Pullers  in  use 
than  all  others  com-' — 
bined.  Reason— they  make  big  money 
for  owners.  No  stump  too  big.  No 
land  clearing  job  too  tough.  Man  and 
horse  clearan  acre  a  day.  Pull  stumps 

and  turn  loafing  acres  into  crops. 

Hercules  Portable 

Trtole  Power  Stump  Puller 

GET  FREE  BOOK  — Filled  with  photo¬ 
graphs.  Special  low  price  to  first  buy¬ 
ers.  30  days’ free  trial.  Unlimited  Guarantee. 
Get  the  story.  Mail  postal  today, 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

'  1 3  ©  28th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Both  Horse  and  Hand  Pullers* 


Wither 

Without 

Wheels 


Triple  Power 


Save  Vfi  Feed  Bill 

and  raise  belter  cattle  and  hogs.  Fatten  them  in  one- 
quarter  less  time.  Increase  the  milk  supply  25s, .  One- 
third  of  the  ran< feed  is  undigested,  blueribbon  g  ^ 
winners  are  fed  cooked  feed  prepared  by 

Rippley ’s 

Steam 

Feed 
Cooker 

and  Heater 

Will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min 4 
orc<>ok25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours. 

Will  heat  water  in  tanks  2 If 
away,  bv  attaching  pipe*  ii  water  picket,  will  heat  hog 
houses,  poultr"  Iji.mders  etc.  Used  by  25  Stateexperi- 
ment  Hattons.  Write  rot  free  catalog  of  Breeder’s  and 
Poultry  Suoniies. 

K.ypley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grafton,  Ilf. 
New  York  Office,  •  •  53  Liberty  Street 
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ARCADIAN 

ORIf  O  AND  GROUND 


'  i 

Ammonia  * 


120 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  4 

From  Bag  to  Fertilizer  Distributor 

An  even  distribution  of  any  fertilizer  is 
necessary  for  the  best  results.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  fertilizers  for  top-dressing. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  nitrogenous  top-dressing  you  can  drill. 
Send  for  a  sample,  so  that  you  may  see  what  we  mean  by  excellent 
mechanical  condition.  You  don’t  have  to  pound  lumps  and  screen  sticky 
fertilizer  when  you  use  Arcadian. 

Our  bulletins  tell  how  to  use  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  top-dressing  orchards, 
truck  crops,  grain,  grass,  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Send  for  them. 

ARCADIAN 

i  Sulphate  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you  good  service 
your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top-dressing  pur¬ 
poses.  Ammonia  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

FOR  SALE  BY 


CONNECTICUT: .  Bridgeport ;  The  Berkshire  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co. 

INDIANA:  New  Albany :  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 
KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co. 
MARYLAND:  Baltimore:  American  Agricul'ural  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works,  Pollock  Eertilizcr  Co.,  Patapsco 
Guano  Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  Swift  &  Co.,  R.  A. 
Wooldridge  Co.,  Rasin-Monumental  Co.  Hagerstown; 
Central  Chemical  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston:  The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National 
Fertilizer  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
(Address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark;  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Boue  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co. 


NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimcr  Co.  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co.,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowket  Fertilizer  Co..  Frederick 
Ludlam  Co.,  Syracuse:  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son 
Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co..  York; 
York  Chemical  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co.,  Hampton  Guano  Co.. 
Berkley  Chemical  Co.,  Robertson  Fertilizer  Co  ,  Inc., 
Tidewater  Guano  Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Richmond;  F.  S.  Roysttr  Guano 
Co.,  Alexandria;  Alexandra  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Co.  Lynchburg :  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  information  as  to  application,  write 

The  ytbrMllt'  Company  "JiTShE' 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

nnd  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
tud  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Diunofacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWA X  CO.,  INC., 

Sn)co  Dept.  Rj  148  Front  St.,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  JUG 

]  f  1  had  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk 

]’d  clothe  her  in  the  finest  silk 

I’d  use  more  limestone  and  grow  better  hay 

And  I’d  start  in  early  and  milk  all  day 

FOR  TllK  LIMESTONE.  WRITE 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO., 

174  Frelinghuysen  Avenue  Newark.  N.  J. 

WORKS  >  West  Slocl/bndse.  Mass 


CROCHETERS  and  KNITTERS  ■ 

experienced  on  bootees,  sacques  An  | 
gora  hoods,  vests,  shawls,  etc.  Steady 
homework.  Send  small  pieces  show-  j 
ing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  Co..  I  tic. 

J34th  St.  1st  3rd  Ave..  New  York  City 


EfEGH 

XYcssure 


epRA] 

Exrpe 


KYTZRS 

38  Years 
Experience 

OspraymO  With  special  features  all  their  own. 

Catulno  .  TheY  claim  your  kind  attention. 

h'n.n  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

1  ILC  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  FORCE  POMP  CQ.,  Dept,  -,  Elmira.  Hew  York 


m- 
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ANECESSITY 
on  the  EARN 

Because  he  does  not  need  to  build  plat¬ 
forms  or  carry  a  ladder,  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  three  in  spraying  trees  with  a 

TANDAR 


SPRAY  PUMP 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

He  can  also  cover  many 
more  acres  of  potatoes 
a  day  with  Paris  Green. 
Between  seasons  it  can 
be  used  every  day  for  a 
great  number  of  "differ¬ 
ent  things,  such  as 
whitewashing,  washing 
the  automobile,  dis¬ 
infecting  pens  and 
coups,  spraying  cattle 
and  other  animals,  put¬ 
ting  out  fi  es  and  for 
scores  of  other  uses.  It 
Saves  time  and  temper  every  day, 
gets  work  done  more  easily  and 
more  quickly. 

Brass  construction  throughout,  it  is  not 
affected  by  ordinary  chemicals.  The  pump 
is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  and  seed  stores.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you.  write  us. 

Price.  $5.00.  ($5.50 
west  of  Denver  and  in 
extreme  South).  Knap¬ 
sack  and  other  attach¬ 
ments  extra. 

li ’rite  tor  leaflet  flj 

THE  STANDARD 
STAMPING  GO. 

i)55  Main  St. 

Huntington,  W.Va. 


AfiFNTS  WANTFH  Active. reliaoi«.  on  sala*v  u.  u«<« 
10  tt«n  ICD  subscriptions  f<„  KuctAi  \kw 

okkkk  in  Ohioj  1’reter  men  who  have  horse  or  auto  Addrvst- 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND.  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohic 
or 

Th*>  Rural  New  Yorker.  331  W.  3Qth  St..  Now  York  City 


For  San  Jose  Scale 

Let  our  experts  guide  and  direct  you  in  controlling  this  and 
other  scale  pests.  Our  20  years’  experience  will  keep  you  from 
going  wrong— will  make  your  spraying  effective.  It  is  a  free 
service  we  are  giving  fruit  growers.  Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us. 
Scale  insects  can  only  be  controlled  by  dormant  period  spraying. 
Now’s  the  time — on  mild  days.  Spray  your  trees  with 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

for  San  Jose  Scale 
Peach  Leaf  Curl 


B.T.S. 


— a  scale  remedy  that  gets  results.  All  the  efficiency  of  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution,  but  more  satisfactory  because  more  easily 
handled.  B.  T.  S.  is  a  dry  product— a  100-lb.  keg  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution  weighing  about  600  lbs.  Freight  charges  are 
less.  There  is  no  leakage.  You  simply  add  the  water  in  the 
orchard.  We  make  Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for 
those  who  want  it. 

The  Orchard  Brand  “f;r8aay“ 

rials — Atomic  Sulphur,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Arsenate  of  Calcium, 
Arsenite  of  Zinc,  standardized  Bordeaux  preparations,  Lazal  for 
potatoes,  etc.  A  complete  line  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
for  growing  period  as  well  as  dormant  period  spraying. 

We  are  cooperating  with  fruit  growers  everywhere. 
Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  Write  us  direct.  Get 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  seasonable 
spraying  information.  Address  as  below. 

General  Qiemici 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  StlfeYpikv. 


Manure  is  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COST  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE.  MAKE  YOUR 
MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 


ANALYSING 

Grade  A  2S.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 
7.00%  7.00% 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
BARKM  SULPHIDE 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RA  TION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  a.ldition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

V/HY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure.”  will  give  yon  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  "Cover  Crops,  Manure  ami  Phosphorus’’  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on 

GROUND  FHOSFHATE  ROCK 

(32%  Phosphoric  Acid! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St„  New  York  City  393  Main  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Good  farmers  and  good  corn.  Yield  of  silage  34.4  tons  per  acre 
on  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer. 


How  Some  Farmers 
Miss  the  Profit 


Higher  wages  for  farm  labor  and  higher  cost 
of  seed,  equipment  and  supplies  make  it  necessary 
to  secure  a  higher  return  on  the  money  invested 
in  producing  crops. 

But  here  is  one  source  of  profit  that  some  farmers  miss. 
In  choosing  fertilizer,  remember  that  the  form  of  the  plant 
food  is  just  as  important  as  the  analysis,  for  the  materials  used 
should  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  crop,  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  climate.  Two  fertilizers  alike  in  analysis  but 
made  of  different  materials  often  produce  widely  different  re¬ 
sults.  Secure  the  best  results  and  get  the  greatest  profit  by  using 

A  A  C*  Fertilizers 

They  are  made  of  materials  that  have  given  the  best  results 
in  actual  crop  tests, — conducted  on  many  farms  in  many  states, 
under  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  A  gain  of  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  by  using  fertilizer  best  suited 
to  the  crop  is  not  unusual.  Equally  good  gains  have  been  found 
with  other  crops.  Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  has  helped  many  farmers 
to  determine  the  best  fertilizer  for  their  needs.  It  is  ready  to 
help  you.  Write  today  for  information  —  the  service  is  free. 

How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 


,! TOHTTOMAKl 
MONEriY/j 
FERT/LL 


it 


11 


is  a  valuable  book  of  56  pages — full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  on  fertilizers,  crops  and  soils.  There  are  46 
illustrations.  It  tells  you  how  to  select  fertilizer  for 
most  profitable  results — what  errors  to  avoid  in  buying 
and  using  fertilizer.  It  is  a  complete  fertilizer  manual. 
Every  farmer  needs  it.  Our  nearest  office  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  free,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper  when 
writing  for  it. 

If  there  is  an  agent  near  you  ask  him  for  our 
crop  books.  If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  our  nearest  agent,  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Charleston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbia 


Please  Address  Office 


Detroit  New  yore 

Jacksonville  Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles  Savannah 
Montgomery  St.  Louis,  Itc, 

Located  Nearest  to  You 


Fertilizer  is  highly  concentrated.  It  is  many  times 
richer  than  manure.  It  must  be  applied  properly. 

When  planting  by  hand,  the  fertilizer  should  be 
well  covered  by  the  soil  or  thoroughly  mixed  with 
it,  before  the  seed  is  dropped. 

If  applied  by  machine  select  one  that  mixes  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil  thoroughly.  Some  corn 


planters  have  a  special  attachment  for  mixing  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil.  If  you  have  one,  be  sure 
to  attach  it.  e 

If  fertilizer  is  applied  broadcast,  sow  it  evenly. 
Fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  to  grass  or  grain 
that  is  moist.  Apply  around,  and  not  on,  other 
plants.  • 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Difficult  Churning 

I  have  three  cows,  and  on  account  of  get¬ 
ting  very  little  cream  at  present  we  do 
not  use  our  separator,  but  hand-skim  the 
cream.  We  cannot  seem  to  get  the  cream 
to  churn :  had  no  trouble  until  a  few 
months  ago.  We  have  the  cream  as  we 
get  it  day  from  day  in  the  kitchen.  The 
cream  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  seems  to 
ripen  all  right.  I  am  feeding  good  hay, 
cornstalks  and  corn  and  middlings.  1  am 
intending  to  sell  two  of  these  grade  cows 
and  wish  to  put  in  about  five  registered 
heifers  or  cows.  Our  intentions  are  to 
make  poultry  (eggs)  our  main  issue,  raise 
all  our  feed  and  have  enough  skim-milk 
for  chickens  to  supplant  the  beef  scrap. 
I  am  feeding  corn  and  skim-milk  with  oats 
or.  straw  in  litter  now.  and  pullets  are 
doing  well.  What  breed  of  cattle  would 
you  advise?  I  am  partial  to  Jerseys,  but 
friends  advise  Ilolsteins  on  account  of 
big  quantity  of  skim-milk.  We  sell  our 
butter  to  the  store  when  we  have  the 
cows  fresh.  I  can  breed  handily  to  a  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  bull:  all  other  breeds  are 
scrub  in  this  community.  w.  M. 

Connecticut. 

The  main  reason  why  you  are  having 
difficulty  in  getting  the  butter  to  come  is 
the  fact  that  your  cows  are  nearly  dry. 
At  this  time  the  fat  globules  in  the  cream 
are  very  small  and  come  together  with 
difficulty.  The  fact  that  you  have  no 
feeds  such  as  silage  or  roots  or  linseed  oil- 
meal  that  tend  to  make  butter  fat  in  milk 
soft  is  another  reason,  and  then  hand- 
skimmed  cream  is  thin  and  does  not  churn 
as  easily  as  richer  separator  cream.  The 
bitterness  you  note  in  the  cream  is  also 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  cows  arc  ad¬ 
vanced  in  lactation.  Their  milk  is  very 
liable  to  become  abnormal  and  one  ab¬ 
normality  that  develops  is  bitterness.  The 
fact  that  you  keep  creapi  warm  in  the 
kitchen  after  skimming  is  also  conducive 
to  the  development  of  this  bitter  flavor. 

Try  the  following  plau:  Put  cream 
soou  as  skimmed  in  a  cool  place  and  keep 
it  there  until  the  night  before  churning. 
Then  set  cream  pail  in  a  larger  vessel  of 
hot  water  over  the  fire  and  heat  the  cream 
to  140  degrees  F.,  and  hold  it  there  for 
20  minutes.  Then  cool  the  cream  and 
hold  it  over  night  and  churn  it  next  day 
at  about  05  degrees  F.  Stir  the  cream 
during  the  heating  an,d  cooling  processes. 

Your  plan  of  cow  and  poultry  combina¬ 
tion  is  excellent  and  is  sure  to  meet  with 
success.  Knowing  about  how  many  hens 
you  are  to  keep  and  hence  their  approxi¬ 
mate  skim-milk  requirement  you  can  fig¬ 
ure  closely  the  number  of  cows  required. 
Even  though  it  might  take  a  couple  more 
Jersey  cows  than  Ilolsteins,  the  number 
would  not  be  more  than  you  could  readily 
keep,  and  since  you  are  partial  to  Jerseys, 
are  near  a  purebred  Jersey  bull  and  since 
the  Jersey  produces  a  pound  of  butter  fat 
most  economically,  you  have  three  very 
good  reasons  for  choosing  that  breed. 
Your  cow  grain  ration  lacks  protein.  If 
you  have  only  hay  and  cornstalks,  you  had 
better  make  grain  ration  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  middlings,  150  lbs.  linseed 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  200 
lbs.  wliellt  bran.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  feed  when  mixing  up.  ii.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Holstein  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  have  good  mixed  hay, 
dry  fodder  and  silage  from  sugar  corn 
stalks  (ears  were  sold),  also  plenty  of 
corn  tm  cob.  What  feed  should  I  buy  to 
make  the  right  ration?  F.  S.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  two  feeds  of  silage,  two  of  hay 
and  one  of  dry  fodder  daily  if  you  have 
enough  of  each  so  they  can  be  so  dis¬ 
tributed.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  two  parts  corn 
and  cobmeal.  2  parts  cottonseed  meal  and 
one  part  linseed  oilmeal  or  gluten  feed. 
Add  a  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed  when  mixing  it  up.  H.  F.  J. 


Grain  Ration  with  Alfalfa 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration 
for  milk  and  butter  and  the  amount  to  he 
fed  each  cow  with  Alfalfa  as  roughage? 

New  Jersey.  L.  w.  G. 

Feed  all  Alfalfa  cows  will  clean  up 
three  times  a  day.  Make  up  grain  ration 
of  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  two 
parts  cornmeal  and  one  part  gluten  feed. 
Add  a  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  Feed  each  cow  a  quart  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  ly*  to  2  qts.  milk  produeed  daily. 

H.  F.  J. 


Ration  Without  Succulence 

I  have  plenty  of  Alfalfa,  corn  stover, 
and  corn  and  oats  to  grind.  What  would 
you  use  with  that  grain  for  milch  cows? 
I  have  no  silo  nor  mangels.  j.  w.  T. 

New  York. 

Give  at  least  two  feeds  of  Alfalfa  a  day 
if  you  have  enough,  and  then  give  what 
stover  they  will  clean  up.  Make  grain 
ration  two  parts,  by  weight,  ground  oats, 
two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part  bran  and 
one  and  one-half  parts  cottonseed  meal. 
Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed 
and  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3%  to  4 
lbs  .of  milk  produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 


Whether  you  buy  my  fence*  or 
not,  you  ought  to  send  today 
for  my  New  96-page  Bargain 
Fence  Book.  A  postal  brings  it 
postpaid.  You  will  be  surprised  &ISS  f 
at  my  NEW,  LOW,  FACTORY.  Hi, 
FREIGHT  PAID  prices.  150  fg-s  v 

styles.  Hog,  Cattle.  Poultry,  ’W&L,' 

Lawn  Fence;  Gates,  Barb  Wire 
etc.,  to  choose  from.  ajgjlsaUk  JEa 

I’ll  Save  You  One-third 

or  more.  BROWN  Fence  is  genuine.  Basic, 
Open-hearth  Wire,  heavily  Galvanized— rust 
resisting.  Half  million  farmers  have  bought 
125  million  rods  and  saved  thousands  of 
dollars.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  Iprove 
the  quality  by  letting  you  putitto  acid  test.  Sample 
and  Book  free,  postpaid.  Save  big  money. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  659  CLEVELANO,  OHIO 


OS) 

We 

You  Money 
on  Fence 
end  Farm 
Gates 


MONEY 

Business 

men 

write  for 
exclusive 
county 
agency 
offer. 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Onl 

No  tube,  no  pumping,  no 
delays.  Day  ton  Airless  look 
and  ride  like  pneumatic  tires 
but  are  absolutely  trouble 
proof. 

8,000  MILES 
GUARANTEED 

They  wear  until  they  are 
worn  clear  through.  Teu. 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  thousand  miles  are 
the  records  of  users. 

Made  in  30x3,  30x3j£ 
and  30x4  inch  sizesonly. 

for  Prices  and  Booklet. 


THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


DEPT.  170  DAYTON.  OflIO 


r mourn 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  maks  nigh 
priced  seed  gofarlhest?  Tha 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  SGO  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  Beed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to.2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full,  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman  MTgCo.,  Bo*  96B  Grenloch.N.  J.' 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER 


THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER  is 

the  machine  you  NEED,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  sure 
that  your 
lime,  ground 


limestone  and  commercial  fertilize-  -  are 
applied  to  the  best  advantage.  This  machine 
is  perfected  by  t  wenty-sevon  years  practical 
expel lenee,  SPREADS  lime,  ground  limestone  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  with  an  eveneas  of  rain.  Get  OUR 
FREE  CIRCULAR  proving  HOW  this  machine  WILL 
SERVE  and  SAVE  you  MONEY  aa  It  has  done  for  over 
30,000  fanners.  Wo  nave  their  teatinioniaU.  ACT  NOW.  WE 
PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  and  GUARANTEE  aatlafaetlon.  YOl/  RUN 
NO  RISK.  THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER  la  perfect  In 
every  detail  and  will  laat  the  average  larmer  a  lifetime.  LOW 
PRICE  AND  QUALITY  COMBINED.  Write  for  circular  at  once 
before  you  turn  this  pinto. 


W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  CO.  Oepl.  0.61  Woodiboro.  Md. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
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DURING  12  years  of  service  Wallis 
principles  have  proven  above  all 
else  the  attribute  of  constancy.  We  have 
established  the  incontestable  fact  that 
Wallis  engineering  is  basically  right — • 
that  this  tractor  is  built  to  easily  shoulder 
the  strains  of  heavy  farm  work. 

This  important  result  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  Wallis  engineers  have  de¬ 
veloped  it  by  building  on  a  basis  of  pure 
quality — by  creating  new  standards  and 
blazing  new  trails  in  tractor  designing. 

The  Wallis  owner  knows  the  result. 
He  has  seen  it  in  a  sweet -running, 
powerful  machine,  which  goes  on  day 
after  day  without  faltering — a  machine 
which  serves  him  faithfully  and  teaches 
him  the  real  meaning  of  tractor  economy. 

Any  Wallis  owner  will  point  to  his 
tractor  with  pride.  He  will  show  you  the 
highly  developed  valve -in -head  motor. 
He  will  point  to  the  patented“U”  frame — 
the  lightest  yet  sturdiest  foundation  ever 
built  into  a  tractor.  It  saves  many  pounds 
of  needless  weight — and  practically  elimi¬ 
nates  vibration.  Other  important  develop¬ 
ments  he  will  point  out.  For  instance,  the 
cut  and  hardened  steel  gears  which  run 
in  dust-proof  cases  in  a  constant  bath  of 
clean  oil;  the  removable  cylinder  sleeves 


which  save  the  heavy  cost  of  reboring 
cylinders  and  of  new  pistons  if  a  cylinder 
is  scored;  machine  finished  combustion 
chambers — a  refinement  used  only  in  a 
few  of  the  finest  automobiles. 

The  Wallis  owner  speaks  of  these  things 
with  enthusiasm  because  he  knows  that 
the  rough  work  and  terrific  strains  a 
tractor  must  overcome  require  even 
better  engineering  and  materials,  more 
careful  and  accurate  workmanship  than 
an  automobile  or  truck.  And  he  knows 
that  his  Wallis  serves  him  faithfully  be¬ 
cause  it  is  built  upon  such  standards. 

Today  there  is  only  one  tractor  ofWallis 
quality — and  that  is  the  Wallis.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  class  entirely  its  own — a  class 
extending  back  for  12  years  when  Wallis 
first  proved  that  in  quality — not  bulk — 
is  the  only  real  tractor  strength  obtained. 

Wallis  owners  know  that  the  tractor  is 
a  perfected  thing — a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  Wallis  has  proved  it. 

More  and  more  men  each  day  are 
finding  in  this  quality  machine  the  answer 
to  their  question  “What  Tractor?”  The 
demand  is  heavy  right  now.  This  very 
day  is  the  time  to  investigate,  if  you 
want  a  Wallis. 

See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  dept.  t.  14  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Wallis 

eAmerica 's  foremost  tractor 


The  Wallin  Tractor  andj.l. 
Case  Power  Fanning  Imple¬ 
ments  will  be  exhibited  at 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 
and  other  important  tractor 
shows. 


Notice — IFp  want  the  public 
to  know  that  the 

WALLIS  TRACTOR 
is  made  bit  the  J.  I.  CASE 
PLOW  W  O  R  K  S  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
and  is  NOT  the  product  of 
any  other  company  with 
"J .  I.  VASE”  as  part  of  its 
corporate  name. 
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TF  your  seed  bed  is  not  properly 
■*-  prepared,  take  an  inventory  of  the 
clods — the  rough  stuff  in  the  field 
— and  enter  every  single  one  of  them 
in  your  ledger  as  a  liability.  They 
are  just  like  so  many  pores  letting 
out  that  precious  subsoil  moisture. 
You  cannot  spare  that  stored  power 
if  you  want  bumper  crops. 

International  Tillage  Tools  put  your 
seed  bed  in  prime  condition.  In  this  de¬ 
servedly  popular  line  of  implements  are 
disk  harrows,  spring-  and  peg-tooth  and 
combination  harrows,  culti-packers,  etc. 
The  disk  harrow,  for  instance,  slices  and 
destroys  the  clods  until  the  close-knit 
covering  guards  every  bit  of  subsoil 
moisture,  while  permitting  the  absorption 
of  additional  supplies  from  above. 

The  1920  International  line  of  imple¬ 
ments  for  laying  crop  foundation  is  the 
most  complete  we  have  ever  offered.  You 
know  your  soil.  Whatever  its  needs,  we 
have  the  type  of  disk  harrow  suited  to  it. 
If  a  sandy,  loose  loam  the  two-lever  type 
answers  every  requirement;  if  hard,  stony 


or  trashy  ground,  the  three-lever  type 
with  its  center- depth  regulator  insures  a 
firm,  compact  seed  bed.  If  you  use  a 
tractor,  see  our  leverless  tractor  disk. 
Whatever  your  power  equipment,  we 
have  a  size  that  utilizes  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Ask  your  dealer  to  point  out 
to  you  the  exclusive  features  of  each  type. 

1  Let  us  mail  you  descriptive  folders  of 
these  tillage  implements  so  that  you  will 
know  just  a  bit  more  about  the  preparing 
of  Spring  seed  beds.  With  every  imple¬ 
ment  goes  an  alert,  responsive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  service.  The  International  dealer 
will  serve  you  direct. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


or  America  INC. 


USA 


No  farmer  knows  how  near 
seeding  perfection  can  be 
obtained  until  he  has  used  a 


CROWN 


No  Gears 


Absolute  Simplicity 
Only  One  Lever 

The  dial  tells  the  amount 


The  CROWN  is  the  only  drill  that  enables  a  farmer  to  sow  any 
variety  of  large  or  small  seeds  in  the  exact  amount  desired.  One 
gear  runs  the  entire  drill. 

The  Crown  Drill  runs  at  slow  speed  (making  less  friction), 
and  all  amounts  of  seed  are  regulated  by  gates  at  the  outlets  of  the 
runs.  These  gates  are  all  attached  to  one  rod.  both  on  the  fertilizer 
and  the  grain  sides.  One  movement  of  the  lever  and  the  Drill  is 
ready  for  seeding. 

Don’t  bother  yourself  trying  to  figure  out  speeds  and  gears. 
Make  up  your  mind,  today,  that  your  next  drill  will  be  a  CROWN. 
That  will  settle  your  seeding  question.  Have  your  dealer  show  you 
the  1020  CROWN.  Also  write  for  catalog  and  study  up  this  matter. 


GRAIN  DRILL 


CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

112  Wayne  Street  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pasture  for  Hogs 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  100-lb.  pigs 
an  acre  of  good  Alfalfa  will  pasture  until 
the  first  frost?  C.  J.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured  in  the 
Spring  until  it  is  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  high.  Furthermore,  it  should  not 
be  pastured  until  the  second  year,  and 
even  then  an  Alfalfa  field  intended  for 
pasture  should  never  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  regular  pastured  area.  Rather 
it  should  be  clipped  once  or  twice  during 
the  season  with  a  mowing  machine  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  plants 
received  the  stimulus  resulting  from  such 
cutting. 

Generally  speaking,  an  acre  of  Alfalfa 
will  pasture  20  pigs  weighing  100  lbs. 
apiece,  or  their  equivalent.  We  figure  a 
ton  of  live  weight  to  an  acre  for  a  field 
of  Alfalfa  that  is  two  or  three  years  old. 
Depending  upon  the  season  it  often  is 
necessary  to  take  the  pigs  off  from  the 
field  of  Alfalfa  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
particularly  if  it  found  that  the  pigs  are 
gnawing  off  the  plants  rather  closely,  or 
are  severely  pasturing  or  rooting  the 
areas.  Much  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  rainfall  and  the  vigor  of  the  plants.  If 
the  land  is  rich  in  mineral  matter  and 
provided  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  present  in  the 
soil  to  permit  regular  and  rapid  growth, 
and  provided  the  stand  of  Alfalfa  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  one  would  be  safe  in  calculating 
that  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  would  pasture  a 
ton  of  live  weight  hogs  to  the  acre. 


Keeping  Pigs  Growing 

On  page  1836.  under  title  “Weights  of 
Small  Pigs,”  you  say :  “It  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  pig  should  weigh  70  lbs. 
when  70  days  old  and  that  its  daily  gain 
from  this  age  on  should  exceed  a  pound  a 
day.”  I  have  a  litter  of  10,  no  runts. 
They  have  been  weaned  three  weeks  and 
weigh  from  40  to  50  lbs.  each  at  present 
time.  I  am  feeding  war  flour,  which 
costs  me  $4  per  cwt.  I  make  a  slop  of  it 
and  feed  all  they  will  clean  up  three  times 
a  day.  I  would  like  to  learn  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  thnt  will  make  them  gain  a  pound  or 
more  a  day  from  uow  ou  until  I  butcher — 
end  of  March.  I  have  no  milk,  but  can 
get  red  dog  middlings  at  $3.65  per  cwt.. 
tankage,  $7  per  cwt..  or  any  other  feed 
you  might  suggest.  These  pigs  are  kept 
in  a  box  stall  in  barn,  space  15  ft.  square. 
They  are  from  O.  I.  C.  sow  and  Duroe 
boar.  o.  j.  f. 

New  York. 

Fall  pigs  intended  for  killing  in  the 
Spring  must  be  kept  gaining  and  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival. 
It  is.  of  course,  more  expensive  to  finish 
Fall  pigs  than  obtains  with  Spring  litters, 
for  so  much  more  of  the  energy  must  be 
utilized  in  keeping  the  pigs  warm  during 
cold  weather.  If  you  will  make  sure  that 
the  pigs  are  not  infested  with  external 
parasites,  or  lice,  and  if  they  have  all  they 
will  eat  three  times  a  day  of  the  following 
grain  ration,  they  ought  to  gain  the  tra¬ 
ditional  pound  a  day  after  they  reach  a 
weight  of  75  lbs.  The  mixture  follows: 
100  lbs.  of  war  flour  (which  I  understand 
to  be  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  barley), 
50  lbs.  of  red  dog  flour.  100  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal  or  shelled  corn,  25  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage.  If  you  do  not  have  the  grinder 
it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  shell  the  corn 
and  soak  it  for  12  hours  previous  to  feed¬ 
ing.  It  then  could  be  mixed  in  with  your 
other  chop  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
slop.  Be  careful  not  -to  dilute  the  feed 
too  much  with  water.  A  pig  .should  eat 
the  feed  rather  than  drink  it,  and  it 
should  be  fed  in  about  the  consistency  of 
buttermilk.  Keep  the  pigs  hungry;  that 
is.  make  them  clean  up  their  trough 
promptly  at  each  feeding  ,and  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  permit  slop  to 
be  left  over  in  the  trough  or  kept  before 
the  animals  at  all  times.  If  you  could 
add  15  per  ceut  of  molasses  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  it  would  hasten  the  gains  substan¬ 
tially.  It  is  well  to  keep  before  the  pigs 
such  materials  as  ground  limestone,  char¬ 
coal.  salt  and  wood  ashes  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  ash  or  mineral  matter  so  es¬ 
sential  for  the  growth  and  normal  diges¬ 
tion.  Such  materials,  too.  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  or  eliminating  so- 
called  worms.  f.  c.  w. 


Pig  Ration  with  Garbage 

Will  you  advise  me  what  would  be  a 
good  fattening  feed  to  go  with  garbage  for 
two  pigs  four  months  old,  and  the  amount 
to  feed  daily?  g.  a.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
source  of  carbohydrate  at  the  present 
time  for  pig  feeding  consists  of  blackstrap 
molasses  and  hominy.  You  could  buy  the 
molasses  in  barrel  lots  from  some  Whole¬ 
sale  dealer  in  your  district,  and  then  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  molasses  and  hom¬ 
iny  with  your  kitchen  residues  you  would 
have  a  combination  that  would  fatten  tin- 
animals  quickly  and  at  a  relatively  low 
cost.  They  should  be  given  all  of  the 
material  that  they  will  clean  up  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  it  it»  a  pig’s  busi- 
ness  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  if  he  is  fed  and 
forced  to  the  full  extent  of  his  appetire 
he  will  gain  rapidly. 
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The  Best  Lime  Spreader 

I  Ever  Saw-  ^ 


— “And  not 
the  least  of 
my  satisfac¬ 
tion  comes 
from  the  fact 
that  it  only 
cost  me 


Equipment  Saves  Half  the  Bam\vbik 


Dy  me  onori  -  «  Cast  Met-  v.  /  \ 

Line  Route  and  at  the  ‘Short-Line  price.  •}  Scraper  ^  jiff  1 

*  Agitators  revolve  I  ijg*  f 

“Quality?  Right!  Every  single  article  at  ‘Farm  Imple- 

ment  Headquarters’  is  selected  for  quality — by  experts.  tlonandforcefeed-  Ajitstot  of 
It  has  to  be  good.  Otherwise,  it  could  never  meet  the  broad,  type*—  one 
exacting,  N.F.E.  Guarantee  that  assures  every  customer  a  complete,  fnchJ/  *ew 
lasting  protection.  You  take  no  risk — you’re  sure  to 
be  satisfied  —  when  you  deal  with  ‘Farm*  Implement  Headquarters.’” 

""THE  N.  F.  E.  Spreader — for  lime,  plaster,  fertilizers  and  ashes — was  chosen 
A  strictly  on  its  merits.  It  sows  even,  fast  and  economically ; — is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  exceedingly  simple  in  construction. 

It  feeds  without  clogging  or  arching.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  mere  claim.  Revolving  with 
the  axle  are  numerous  cast  metal  Scraper- Agitators — a  set  of  cast  fans  for  each  feed  opening.  Box 
has  non-corrosive  bottom — Scrapers  fit  close  to  bottom; — no  chance  for  accumulation.  <J  No 
gears,  cranks,  shakers  or  chains.  Drive  is  continuous  from  both  metal  Wheels — either  or  both  of 
which  are  thrown  out  of  gear  at  will.  You  can  regulate  instantly  and  exactly  for  thickness  of 
•owing  required.  CJ  Loading  is  easy — wind  trouble  avoided — by  the  low  Box.  It  carries  a  good 
load  for  two  horses; — sows  100  to  4000  lbs.  dry  lime  per  acre.  The  Spreader  is  light — shipping 
weight  only  about  400  lbs.,  but  strong  and  well-braced  in  every  part. 
I  ~ll  No  wobbling  of  Wheels  on  the  1 J4"  steel  Axle.  Screen  for  Box, 
EABM EQUIPMEXr  ■  extra,  $2.25. 

CATALOG  ttotflf 

1  Cet  our  “Short- Line”  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

■  anyt^*n8  you  may  need  in  Farm  Equipment;  farm,  dairy,  orchard,  garden 
I  and  poultry  requisites.  "Farm  Implement  Headquarters"  specializes  only 
1  in  agricultural  implements  and  in  practical  service  to  the  farmer. 
I  It  provides  the  Right  Goods,  at  the  Right  Price,  at  the  Right  Time. 
KxOCSUi  RJW  UAVMLVT  CQ  m  (H  [Exceptional  shippi  g  facilities  mean  prompt  shipments.) 

-  -  V  Write  To-day  for  Catalog  No.  19F—Note  Money-Savings 


The  biggest 
labor  saver 
in  any  barn. 


i  ]  that  you  can  cut  this  labor  in  half  with  / 

A  -jt  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch-  fSjjejaESLgi 

ions.  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 

Automatic  Quick  Detachable  Water  Bowls,  etc.  —  besides  /M-^M^m/7 

showing  a  yearly  cash  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  your  /Jf  w: 

cows,  which  more  than  pays  for  Louden  Equipment.  /*^z?**,**m// 

Facts  Told  By  Users  p,“ 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  endeavor  to  "I  can  keep  my  cows  in 
help  the  farmer  overcome  the  farm  labor  shortage  shape  to  produce  certified  milk  cheaper  w 

by..  using  your  bam  equipment.  I  can  say  your  den  Equipment  than  1  could  the  old  wa; 

stalls  and  litter  carriers  save  more  time  and  are  one  cheapest  grade  milk.  Louden  Equipment  is 
of  the  best  improvements  I  ever  made  on  my  farm."  spent  money  I  put  into  my  bam." — Blair  B.f 

—John  Beehner,  Elkton,  S.  D.  Prop.,  Pleasant  Valley  Stock  Farm.  Altoon 

Plain,  Strong,  Practical,  Inexpensive,  Fits  Any  Barn 

You  can  always  recognize  Louden  Equipment  by  its  simple,  sturdy,  smooth,  curve  constructio 
makes  it  trouble  free,  durable,  safe  and  sanitary.  An  equipment  which  will  fit  your  present  bar 
you  can  install  at  moderate  cost,  and  which  will  show  a  big  daily  profit  is  shown  in  out 


224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

2636  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge 
or  obligation,  the  books  checked  below 
......Louden  Barn  Plans 

. .Louden  illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  bar 

(date) 


It  tells  all  about  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds.  Manger  Divis¬ 
ions,  Water  Bowls  for  cows.  Swill  Carriers  for  hogs,  barn  and 
Garage  Door  Hangers,  Hay  Unloading  Equipment,  Power 
Hoists.  Ventilators,  Cupolas.  "Everything  for  the  Bam."  Sent 
postpaid — no  charge — no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 

If  yoa  expect  to  baild  or  remodel  your  barn  let  us  help 
you.  We  can  save  you  trouble  and  money.  _  Write  us  what 
kind  of  bam  you  have  in  mind,  number  and  kind  of  stock  you 
wish  to  house,  and  we  will  send  you  our  big  book  of  bam 
plans,  together  with  blue  prints  and  suggestions  to  fit  your 
particular  needs.  No  charge — no  obligation. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

(Established  1867) 

263S  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


.horses 


Maiional  Par 

•  DEPARTMENT  D  96  CHAM 


...Stalls . Stanch 

.Water  Bowls . 


ions. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Neme. 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 


GretssBoolt 

___  —  SEND  FOR 
F REt  ONE  NOW 


Full  Year  to  Pay 

All  -  Purpose  Sprayer 


This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

r  ll  r  r  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream sep- 
B  arators,  drills,  cultivators, saw  frames,  circular  saws, 

feed  cookers,  paints,  rootlug,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 

C| ~[\J  n  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  year 
^ S-lw MJS  to  jmy  if  you  like  it.  Just  tho  coupon.  No  money. 


4019  LaSnlla  St.,  Dopt..  2406  Chicago 

Send  Sprayer  No.  45SAMA40.  If  satisfactory  1  will  pay  IK)  in  60  days 
balance  in  60  day  payments  of  $2.00  each  until  price  of  $6.95  is  paid.  Other; 
wise  1  will  return  it  in  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


Name 


Address 


IHIS  man  used  Hubbard’ 


s  “Bone  Base” 
Fertilizer.  As  a  result,  he  hauled  away 
*  four  tons  of  rich  hay  per  acre  instead 
of  the  one  or  two  he  might  have  gotten  by 
trusting  to  20%  manure  and  80%  luck! 
For  a  quick  start  and  a  sturdy  stand,  use 
Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

Get  F ree  Grass  Book 

47  pages  of  valuable  information  on  grass 
culture.  Contains  opinions  of  experts,  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  from  farmers, 
points  on  seeding,  and  much  other  handy 
data.  Free — send  now. 


ONLY  $1.85  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 

“EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE”  WITH  EPYEpE [  E  C  ES  °  L  ^  R 


N  o  Telescope  wit  h 
a  Solar  Eyepiece, 
lexecpt  tho  *4Exccl- 
|*»lor”  huH  boon  sold 
tor  leas  tbau  $8  to 
$10. 


Needed  on  Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch  $1.85 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  telescope  has  not  l>een  sold  for  this  price  before,  since  the  great 
war.  These  telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  ol  Europe, -measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  in  5  sections,  with  long  focus  le’nse.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BR  ASS  S A  FKTY  TAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc. .w  ith  POW  KRFIIL  LEN8ES,  scientifically  ground  and 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  sizo  with  a  solar  evo  piece  have  been  sold  for  $8  to  $10  or 
even  more.  We  do  uo$  claim  our  Telescope  in  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10  one,  but  it  is  a  wonder  for  the  price.  Every  sojourner 
In  the  country  or  at  seaside  resort*  ehould  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  OB¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  insured,  $1.85 
Our  new  catalog  of  guns,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  GUARANTEE 
ABSOLUTE  N  AT  1 8F  ACTION  or  money  refunded.  lHgrest  of  what  customer*  say:  Write  them,  need  not  take  our 
word.  “Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  It.”  L.  S.  Henry,  The  Saxon,  N.  Y. — “Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  one.” 
Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Island,  Ontario. — “Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles  away.”  F.  G.  Patton,  Arkansas  City,  Kaus.  —  Over  1000 
readers  of  this  publication  are  using:  one  with  perfect  *atlftfuctlon.  Sent  Parcel  Pont,  Insured,  tor  $1.85. 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN 
PORTLAND,  CONN 


DEPT.  A 

OFFICE  am)  WORKS 


KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO., Dept.  R.  N.-Y.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


BONE 

BASE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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<Pre  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  31,  1920 


Pronounced  Incurable — 

Save -The -Horse  Did  The  Trick 

“Last  May*’, writes  Fred C. Nichols  ofJefferson,N.  V., 
“my  horse  had  a  bad  ankle,  a  large  wind  puff  and  it 
had  been  hurt  and  turned  hard.  Save-The  Horse  has 
taken  it  all  off.  I  was  told  it  was  incurable.  Have 
used  several  treatments  but  Save-The -Horse  is  the 
best  ever.” 


SAVE-The  -HORSE 

(Trail*  n*rR  F.©g> stored.) 

was  made  for  the  stubborn,  so-called  Incurable  cases  of 
Rincbone.  Thoropin.  SPAVIN — or  Disease  of  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle.  Hoof  or  Tendon — when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed;  and  is  sold  under  signed  Guarantee  to  cure 
or  return  money.  Always  keep  a  bottle  ready  for  any 
emergency.  Send  today  for  F  REE  96-page  Save-The* 
Horse  BOOK  on  diagnosing  and  treating  all  lameness- 
result  of  over  25  years  of  success;  also  write  for  sample 
of  Guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice.  All  FREE, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Druggists  everywhere  tell  Save-The-Horse  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  we  tend  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


MINERAL1 


jnrar 

over 


HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  tor  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  are.  Pittsburg,  ft* 


HH  ft  *CC  re111*  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
IVI  u LADOHOWiite  For  Special  Price 
IW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPART.  30  Church  St,  How  York  Cltg 


Sent  on  Trial 
t/fmeticcni  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fall  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated' 
catalog  sent'  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on 
cream  separators.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


TANK  HEATER 

(Formerly  Called  Nelson) 


Just  put  a  few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chores  and 
drinking  water  at  70°  for  your  stock  all  winter .  No  ice  to  chop.  Nochilled 

stomachs.  No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Stock  gain  faster  keep 
healthier.  Milk  checks  increase  $2  to  $3  monthly  per  cow.  Heater  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Burns  Straw,  Cobs,  Wood  or  Coal 

Heats  water  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel. 

Made  of  20  gauge  galvanized  metal  with  cast  Hanged  joints  bolted 
and  packed  with  one  piece  asbestos.  No  welded  seams  to  leak  or 
rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in  one  piece  to  above  v  ater  line. 

Won’t  rust  out.  More  than  One  inch  of  clearance  for  water  to 
circulate  under  Heater.  Ashes  easily  removed.  Get  one  for  your 
stock  NOW.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR.  (i) 

HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  84  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


•Mrtte  tor  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Milk  is  the  only  product  in  this  section 
that  is  sold  by  nearly  every  farmer.  Every 
milk  producer  is  a  league  member  and 
league  prices  are  received.  A  few  far¬ 
mers  raise  considerable  potatoes,  but  the 
late  crop  rotted  badly  this  year.  Apples 
were  trumps  this  year.  They  are  all 
marketed  now  except  what  was  placed  in 
cold  storage.  Prices  ranged  from  2%c  to 
3J4  for  tree-run  fruit,  delivered  at  pack¬ 
ing  station.  Grapes  were  a  good  crop 
and  prices  were  good.  Hay  is  selling 
loose  for  about  $25  per  ton  in  barn. 
Pressed  hay  of  good  quality  about  $30 
per  ton.  Straw  dull  sale  and  cheap, 
about  $11  per  ton  baled.  Baling  costs 
from  $4  upwards  per  ton,  counting  in 
wire.s  and  labor.  Corn  was  a  good  crop, 
but  most  of  this  is  put  in  silo,  or  fed  at 
home  to  cattle,  horses  and  chickens.  The 
outlook  for  farmers  is  good  to  those  who 
are  fortunately  situated  as  to  help  and 
size  and  kind  of  business.  Many  farmers 
do  such  a  small  business  that  they  cannot 
afford  help.  Others  growing  ordinary 
crops  on  ordinary  farms  cannot  afford 
help.  Many  others  cannot  secure  help. 
It  is  not  to  he  had.  A  few  are  curtail¬ 
ing  their  business.  Many  are  disposing 
of  their  cows.  Auctions  galore,  and  farms 
are  changing  hands  every  day.  H.  D. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peddlers  are  paying  the  following 
prices :  Eggs,  wholesale,  65c  doz. ;  retail, 
$1  to  $1.10  doz.;  butter,  wholesale,  65c 
lb. ;  retail,  85c  lb. ;  apples,  wholesale,  $2 
bu. ;  retail,  $3.50  bu.;  potatoes,  whole¬ 
sale.  $1.75  bu. ;  retail,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bu. ; 
pork.  21c  by  the  hog;  oats,  90e  bn.;  corn, 
$1.65  to  $1.75  bu. ;  rye.  $1.75  bu.  These 
are  Altoona  prices.  Our  general  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  little  of  everything,  such  as  hay, 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  wheat,  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  good  bit  of  fruit  and  small 
truck.  Most  of.  the  people  around  here 
have  small  farms  and  market  their  own 
produce.  There  is  not  much  dairying; 
everybody  has. a  small  herd  of  cattle,  and 
I  only  know  of  one  farmer  who  keeps 
purebred  cattle ;  the  others  look  like  a 
rainbow  or  Joseph’s  coat,  but  everyone 
tries  to  get  better  stock  by  introducing 
new  blood.  A.  W.  C. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn.  75c  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.10  per 
bu. :  oats.  90c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bu. ;  butter,  67c  per  lb.;  eggs.  75c; 
pork,  15c  per  lb. :  beaus,  10c  per  lb. ; 
chickens.  20c  per  ll>. ;  hay.  820  per  ton  ; 
straw,  $7  per  ton;  cows  $100  to  $150;  no 
demand  for  horses.  Farm  hands  very 
scarce;  will  be  scarcer  by  Spring;  all 
going  to  town  for  higher  wages.  S.  F.  K. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Oats.  65  to  70c.  Corn  here  is  usually 
raised  only  for  silage,  as  seasons  are  too 
short  for  corn  to  mature.  Our  seasons 
here  average  100  days  between  frosts. 
Some  wheat  (Winter)  is  raised,  but  not 
much.  Hay.  mixed  Timothy  and  Alsike 
clover,  from  $30  to  $32.  baled,  and  de¬ 
livered  within  a  radius  of  six  miles. 
Potatoes  sold  at  diggiug  time  for  $1.50 
per  bu.,  delivered:  some  were  carred  at 
$1.25  at  Mt.  Jewett.  Hog-dressed  veal 
selling  all  Winter  at  25c  per  lb. ;  pork, 
dressed,  22c  lb.  On  account  of  late 
Spring  oats  were  below  average ;  buck¬ 
wheat  filled  well.  Silage  corn  average 
good.  Potatoes  good,  some  dry  rot  show¬ 
ing  after  being  dug.  Butter,  dairy,  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices,  now  74c  lb.  This  is  a 
dairy  and  hay  section,  with  hogs  to  take 
care  of  milk  and  buttermilk.  r.  g.  s. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Are  shipping  potatoes  at  $2  per  bu. 
Wheat,  $2.25  bu. :  oats.  $1.05 :  buckwheat, 
$1.40;  rye.  $1.60.  Hay.  Timothy.  $42 
per  ton.  Ilogs,  dressed,  $20  per  cwt. ; 
chickens,  2Sc;  eggs,  70c;  butter,  64c. 
Fresh  cows  are  selling  at  $125  each.  Ice 
cutting  is  in  full  swing.  10  in.  thick. 
Farmers  are  busy  cutting  firewood  and 
working  in  stove  mills.  w.  R.  K. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 


Women's  Work 

(Continued  from  Page  196) 

pay  for  a  farm  if  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
work  of  his  wife  and  children. 

Third — Few  women  are  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  their  families  and  do 
enough  extra  to  pay  for  a  farm  if  the  hus¬ 
band  is  a  no-account  man. 

Fourth — Two  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
rural  women  and  children  are  home  eco¬ 
nomics  in  our  rural  schools  and  cash  mar¬ 
kets  for  those  farm  products  offered  for 
sale  by  womeu  and  children. 

She  says  if  the  bankers  would  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
to  create  a  better  marketing  system  for 
their  farm  products,  so  that  they,  too, 
might  have  their  own  bank  accounts,  the 
bank  deposits  of  the  nation  would  increase 
millions  of  dollars.  And  almost  every 
dollar  of  this  money  would  go  back, 
through  the  banks,  into  the  farm  homes 
and  farm  women  would  be  healthier  aud 
happier,  aud  men  and  children  on  the 
farm  would  be  healthier  aud  happier  also. 


The.  RURAL  N  U W -YORKER 
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Market  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MARKETS  SHOW  HESITATION,  lil'T  MOST 

LIKES  ARE  IN  STRONG  POSITION.  BE- 

CATTSE  OF  LIGHT  SUPPLIES  IN  SIGHT. 

After  a  three  months’  upward  swing, 
the  advancing  movement  seems  to  have 
halted.  Further  gains  have  occurred  in 
potatoes,  but  even  with  these  the  move¬ 
ment  of  prices  has  become  irregular,  and 
•weakness  appeared  in  Far  Western  potato 
sections  where  the  previous  rise  had  been 
greatest.  At  one  time  in  December  the 
country  price  was  close  to  $4  per  100  lbs. 
everywhere.  Now  the  range  is  much 
wider,  at  $3.85  to  $4.50,  being  lowest  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  sections  and  highest 
in  Western  New  York  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Any  great  decline  seems 
unlikely  at  present  because  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  supply  of  about  400  cars  per  day. 
The  season's  total  earlot  movement  thus 
far  is  greater  than  last  season,  yet  the 
crop  was  estimated  about  13  per  cent 
smaller  :  therefore  the  stock  left  must  be 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

STEADY  MOVEMENT  MEANS  STEADY  VALUES 

Rad  weather  and  roads  and  more  or 
less  car  shortage  have  been  checking  the 
movement  lately,  but  remaining  stocks 
are  probably  light  in  sections  where  the 
crop  was  short.  The  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  trade  seems  to  be  that  prices  will 
not  go  much  higher,  but  that  they  should 
hold  at  about  this  level,  provided  stock 
is  kept  moving  and  not  held  over  until 
Spring.  The  South  is  planting  heavily, 
but  with  enthusiasm  somewhat  checked 
by  the  high  cost  of  seed  and  of  other 
essentials.  Probably  they  will  have  to 
figure  the  cost  at  about  $5  per  barrel, 
which  means  considerable  capital  locked 
up  and  risked  in  a  field  of  spuds. 

POTATO  MARKETS  AFFECT  THE  ROOT  CROPS 

The  potato  crop  is  easily  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food  product  except  grain.  If 
all  the  potatoes  raised  were  shipped  in 
cars  the  volume  would  nearly  equal  all 
present  shipments  of  leading  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Only  one-third  of  the  potato 
crop  ever  travels  in  cars,  but  the  amount 
even  then  is  equal  to  about  one-third  the 
total  earlot  movement  of  such  products. 
No  wonder  that  other  vegetables  are  af¬ 
fected  marketwise  by  the  potato  situation. 
Just  now  high  price  of  potatoes  has  ro- 
suled  in  higher  quotations  also  for  sweet 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
beets.  These  crops,  like  potatoes,  arc 
short  in  the  West,  and  shipments  are 
moving  there  from  California  and  from 
the  East. 

Cabbage  has  once  more  passed  into 
the  luxury  zone,  exceeding  $400  per  ton 
in  most  markets.  Southern  cabbage  is 
still  higher,  at  $0  to  $7.25  per  100  lbs. 
Shipments  of  Southern  stock  will  not  be¬ 
come  heavy  for  a  mouth  or  more  to  come. 
Some  of  the  young  plants  in  the  South 
were  killed  by  the  early  January  freeze 
and  by  dry  weather. 

ONION  AND  APPLE  HOLDERS  NERVOUS 

The  sluggish  movement  of  old  apple 
stocks  has  been  getting  on  the  nerves  of 
holders  as  the  season  advances,  and  prices 
in  producing  sections  are  sagging  slightly, 
but  the  best  stock  still  brings  about  $6 
and  city  markets  range  about  the  same 
for  leading  grades  offered.  Spanish 
obions  were  imported  heavily  during  the 
Fall  months,  and  are  selling  fully  as  low 
as  the  best  domestic  stock.  The  amount 
is  not  large  compared  with  the  native 
supplies,  but  represents  competition  that 
was  practically  absent  during  the  war. 

A  weak,  draggy  tone  features  the  apple 
market  also.  Much  of  the  time  $7  per 
barrel  is  the  top  price  at  Western  New 
York  shipping  points,  and  lower  grades 
sell  down  close  to  $0  f.  o.  l>.  The  range 
of  A-2!A  Baldwins  in  city  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  from  Boston  to  Chicago  is  $(5.50  to 
$8  per  bbl.  Some  markets  have  lost  about 
$1  from  the  range  at  the  height  of  the  rea¬ 
son.  Some  stock  is  getting  a  little  over¬ 
ripe  and  some  is  under  suspicion  of  damage 
by  freezing.  The  same  general  conditions 
apply  to  the  Northwestern  stock,  but 
prices  are  nominally  about  the  same  as 
last  quoted  for  the  best  grades,  averaging 
about  $3  for  extra  fancy  stock  in  perma¬ 
nent  markets.  G.  n.  F. 


Local  Prices  in  Central  and  Southern 
New  York 

SYRACUSE 

Brices  received  this  week  at  direct  sales 
on  the  Syracuse  “North  Side  Market” 
were  quoted  as  follows: 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  13c :  medium,  side's, 
40c;  forequarters,  8c;  hindquarters,  40c. 
Lamb.,  lb.,  26c;  hindquarters,  lb..  30c. 
Mutton,  lb..  10c;  hindquarters,  20c.  Pork, 
heavy,  lb..  47c;  light,  lb.,  24c;  medium, 
lb.,  18c.  Pigs,  live,  small,  each  $5.  Veal, 
prime,  lb..  25c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  35  to  45c;  dressed,  lb., 
55  to  65c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  guinea  hens,  live,  lb., 
25c :  dressed,  lb.,  30c :  fowls,  live.  lb..  35 
to  45c ;  dressed,  lb..  45c ;  chickens,  live, 
lb.,  35  to  45c;  dressed,  lb..  45c;  turkeys, 
live.  lb..  40  to  45c;  dressed,  lb..  80c;  live 
rabbits,  each.  $1  :  dressed,  lb.,  35c.  Rut¬ 
ter.  dairy,  lb..  70  to  75c.  Eggs,  doz.,  85 
to  00c ;  wholesale.  75  to  80c :  duck  eggs, 
95c.  Lard.  lb..  30c ;  sausage,  lb..  30c. 

Beans,  dried,  bu..  $4  to  $0;  per  lb.,  4c; 
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beets,  per  bu..  $1;  cabbages,  each.  5c; 
doz.,  $1;  carrots,  bu..  75c;  celery,  doz., 
75c;  honey.  No.  4.  per  cap.  35c;  No.  2, 
per  cap.  35c;  extracted,  per  pint.  50c, 
light;  horseradish,  per  bottle.  40  to  25c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions,  per  bu.. 
$2  to  $3;  potatoes,  bu..  $4.25  to  $2  25; 
popcorn,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c; 
Winter  squash.  II)..  3c ;  apples,  per  bu., 
$2.50;  windfalls.  $4.50. 

Hay — Alfalfa,  extra,  per  ton.  $30;  No. 
1  prime.  $30;  No.  2,  $20  to  $28;  No.  3, 
$24;  Timothy,  ton.  $30.  Straw — Rye. 
$43;  oat,  $44.  Oats,  per  bu..  95  to  98c. 


JOHNSON  CITY.  NEAR  RING  HA  MTON 


Pigs,  v 

•aeh.  $3.50 

to 

$6  :  pork. 

18  to 

35c ;  pet 

•  cwt..  $19 

to  $23:  r; 

nbbits, 

dressed.  1 

35c ;  beef. 

lb.. 

33c;  bacon,  lb., 

35c ;  ham 

.  lb..  38  to  • 

10c. 

Turkey 

s.  live.  lb. 

.  4 

5c ;  dressed. 

50c; 

fowls,  dr i 

>s.sed.  11).,  35c 

;  live.  30c; 

geese, 

dressed, 

15c;  live.  : 

12c  ; 

ducks,  live 

.  30c; 

dressed.  35c;  chickens,  live.  34c;  dressed, 
40c ;  eggs.  80c ;  duck  eggs.  95c. 

Rutter,  lb..  73c;  buttermilk,  qt..  6c; 
cream,  qt..  90c;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c; 
milk.  qt..  40c;  hickory  nuts.  qt..  23c; 
honey,  lb.,  30c ;  chestnuts,  qt..  25c. 

Onions,  bu..  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.65; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  25c;  squash.  Hub¬ 
bard.  lb..  2 R>c :  turnips,  bu..  90c;  beans, 
lb..  41c;  buckwheat  Hour.  lb..  ORjC :  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $4.40 ;  cabbage,  lb..  5c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Eggs.  75  to  80c ;  storage.  50  to  52c ; 
live  fowls,  lb..  34  to  35c;  live  broilers, 
lb..  34  to  35c;  live  ducks,  lb..  33  to  35c; 
live  geese,  lb. ,*32  to  34c  ;  live  turkeys,  lb., 
50  to  55 e. 

Cabbage,  per  doz..  75c  to  $1:  onions. 
No.  1.  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  ordinary.  $1.25 
to  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.75  to  $2.85 ;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  per  cwt..  $2.50  to  $3;  beans, 
medium  and  peal  per  cwt..  $6;  red  and 
white  Kidney.  $12;  white  Marrow  and 
Imperials,  hand  picked,  $40.  D. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  farmers  are  delivering  potatoes  to 
the  railroads  down  the  State  for  $2  per 
bu.  as  often  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough 
to  make  it  safe.  Everything  is  much  tied 
up  by  the  continued  cold.  Rutter  and 
eggs  are  not  at  top  prices  for  all  that. 
Poultry  is  only  steady. 

APPLES  POTATOES 

Apples  strong;  $2.50  to  $.3  for  reds; 
50c  less  for  greens;  $4.25  to  $1.75  for  low 
grades.  Potatoes  steady,  moderate;  $2.25 
to  $2.65  for  all  grades;  sweets,  $2  to 
$2.75  hamper. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beaus  steady;  $13  to  $44  kidneys; 
$41.50  to  $12  marrow;  $8  to  $8.75  pea, 
per  100  lhs.  Onions  firm;  $3.50  to  $4 
home-grown,  bu. ;  $2.50  to  $3  Spanish, 
crate. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Cranberries  weak.  $4  to  $8  bbl.  Ma¬ 
laga  grapes,  light  offerings :  $5.50  to  $(5.75 
keg.  Oranges.  $6  to  $6.75;  lemons,  $5  to 
$6;  grapefruit.  $2.50  to  $4  per  box; 
bananas  steady.  $3.25  to  $6.50  bunch. 

VEGETABLES 

Steady  in  all  branches ;  demand  light. 
California  cabbage,  $8  to  $8.50  per  400 
lbs. ;  string  beaus.  $4  to  $4.25  hamper ; 
beets.  $1  to  $1.30;  carrots.  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
parsnips,  $1.50  to  $2  25;  spinach.  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  white  turnips.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
yellow  turnips.  $1  to  $1.50.  all  per  bu. ; 
celery,  State.  75c  to  $1.25  bunch;  lettuce. 
75c  to  $1  box  :  iceberg  lettuce.  $2  to  $3 
crate  ;  green  squash.  $4  to  $5  cwt. :  pars¬ 
ley,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  radishes.  25  t>>  40c 
doz.  bunches;  cauliflower.  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
peppers,  $3  to  $3.75,  all  crate. 

B  UTTER — C II  EES  K — EG  G  S 

Butter  stronger  ;  <52  to  67c  creamery  : 
52  to  60c  dairy ;  50  to  58c  crocks ;  40  to 
45c  common;  29  to  31c  oleomargarine. 
Cheese  quiet,  steady;  32  to  34c  flats  and 
daisies;  35  to  36c  bricks:  40  to  60c 
Swiss.  Eggs  firmer;  73  t<>  7(5  hennery; 
70  to  73c  candled ;  54  to  55c  storage. 

SWEETS 

Maple  sugar  quiet;  17  to  24c;  syrup. 
$2  to  $2.50  gal.;  honey,  31  to  39c,  light; 
32  to  34c  dark. 

(TEED 

Ilay  steady :  $27  to  $33  Timothy 

grades;  $25  to  $29  clover  mix;  mill  feeds, 
mostly  50c  lower;  wheat  bran.  $46  50; 
middlings,  $47.50;  red  dog.  $62;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $77.50;  oilmen],  $77.50;  hom¬ 
iny.  $(‘>3.50;  gluten.  $72.19;  oat  feed.  $33; 
rye  middlings,  $49  per  ton.  car  lots. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Poultry,  dressed,  in  good  demaud  ;  live, 
lighter:  dressed  turkey,  53  to  56c:  fowl. 
32  to  37c;  chickens.  30  to  38c:  old  roost¬ 
ers,  21  to  26c;  ducks.  41  to  42c;  geese, 
30  to  33c;  live,  same  for  ducks  and  geese. 
3  to  5c  less  for  turkey  and  fowl.  Rabbits 
weak;  65  to  90c  j:i4*ks;  30  to  50c  cotton¬ 
tails,  per  pair.  j.  w  c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

RUTTER. 

Rost  prints.  74  to  76c ;  tub.  fancy.  60 
to  70c:  good  to  choice,  60  to  65c;  packing 
stock,  44  to  45c. 

EGGS. 

Rost  nearby,  75  to  80c;  gathered,  good 


to  choice,  65  to  70c;  lower  grades,  50 
to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


42c ;  chickens,  32  to  35c ;  roosters,  24c ; 
turkeys,  40c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c  ;  geese,  38c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Fowls.  35  to  40c;  roosters,  23  to  25e; 
ducks.  38  to  42c;  geese,  35  to  45c;  tur¬ 
keys.  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  58  to  60c;  common  to 
good.  50  to  55c;  fowls,  28  to  3Sc ; 
roosters,  26c;  broilers,  50  to  60c;  ducks, 
30  to  40c ;  geese,  27  to  32c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania.  100  His.,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
New  York,  $4.25;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton,  $90  to  $100:  onions,  100 
lbs.,  $5.50  ft)  $6.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  t>>  $9.50;  box.  $1.50  to 
$3.40;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $S.50. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  52 

Fair  to  good .  44 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45 

Fair  to  Good .  35 

Broilers,  lb .  35 

Fowls . .■ .  26 

Roosters . 24 

Ducks  .  34 

Geese .  27 

Squabs,  doz . . .  2  50 


COUNTRY  DRESSElJ  MEAT. 


Calves,  best .  34 

Com .  to  (food . 25 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00 

Pork,  heavy .  15 

Light .  19 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb» . 10  50 

Pea .  7  00 

Medium  . 7  75 

Red  Kidney . 13  00 

White  Kidney  . . 15  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75 


Lima,  California .  14  25 
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FRUITS. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav.  No.  1,  Timothy.  $36  to  $37;  No. 
2.  $34  to  $35 ;  No.  3.  $31  to  $32  ;  clover 
mixed.  $32  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat.  $13  to  $15. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Rost  creamery.  63  to  631,4e ;  medium  to 
good.  60  to  62c ;  ladles,  49  to  51 ;  storage, 
60  to  61c. 


Apples,  Winesap.'bbl . 

00 

@  8  50 

Twenty  Ounce . . 

00 

@  7  00 

York  Imperial .  ..  . 

.  4 

00 

@7  00 

Wolf  River . 

50 

@  6  50 

Greening . . 

. . . . .  ,5 

00 

@  9  50 

King . 

50 

@  8  00 

Baldwin . 

_  4 

00 

@  8  00 

Common . 

.  1 

50 

@  2  75 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

.  5 

00 

@10  00 

Sheldon,  bbl . . 

10 

©  10  00 

Kieffer.  bbl  . . 

00 

@  6  50 

Oranges,  box  . ; . 

00 

@9  50 

Lemons,  box  . . 

50 

6  50 

Grape  Fruit . 

50 

©  6  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 1 . 

.  4 

50 

@10  00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  1 

00 

@  1  25 

EGGS 


POTATOES. 


Best  nearby.  77  to  78c;  gathered,  best. 
75  to  76c;  common  to  good,  60  to  65c; 
storage,  50  to  54c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  48  to  52c ;  good  to  choice, 
-10  to  45c;  chickens.  40  to  44c;  fowls,  38 
to  40c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ;  geese,  2S  to  30c. 

APPLES 

Greening,  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin.  $4  to  $7 : 
Spy.  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  Ren  Davis,  $3.50  to 
$4.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs..  $3.90 
to  $4.15;  Cobbler.  $3.75  to  $4;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $6.25  to  $6.75 ;  celery, 
doz..  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  25  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz..  30  to  50c;  squash, 
ton.  $65  to  $80 ;  onions.  100  lbs..  $6.25  to 
$6.75.  Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  20  to  40e ; 
cucumbers,  bu.  box.  $12  to  $20;  spinach, 
bu.  box.  $3  to  $4.50. 

MILL  FEED  rif  t 

Bran.  $49  to  $50;  middlings.  $51  to 
$56;  red  dog.  $64:  gluten  feed.  $75 7  hom¬ 
iny.  $64  ;  cottonseed  meal.  $77  to  $S0. 

WOOL 

Demand  reported  good,  especially  for 
quarter  and  three-eighths  blood.  Recent 
prices  were:  New  York  and  Michigan  fine 
unwashed.  67  to  68;  unwashed  delaine. 
87  to  90;  half  blood.  80  to  82;  three- 
eighths  blood,  68  to  69.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  unwashed  delaine.  92  to  94: 
half  blood  combing.  85;  three-eighths 
blood,  69  to  71.  New  England  half  blood. 
72  to  75;  three-eighths  blood,  65  to  67. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK.  JANUARY  22,  1920. 


Interior  markets  are  very  strong  and 
prices  here  about  -50c  per  bbl.  higher. 
The  continued  cold  weather  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  and  made  moving  the 
stock  difficult. 


Long  Island.  180  lbs,.. ‘ .  7  00'  ©  8  75 

Maine.  180  lbs..... . 7  00  @8  50 

State.  180  lbs  .  .  7  00  @  8  on 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  *  2  60 

r  VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Carrots.bbl _ .  3  50  @5  50 

Cabbage— ton . 7 .  75  Off  @110  00 

Lettuce,  hal f-bbl.  basket . . .  100  @  2  25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  50 

String  Beans  bu . . 2  00  @6  50 

Squash,  bbl, . .  2  50  ©  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ©  5  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga:  bbl .  2  00  <a  3  00 

Okra,  bu . . . .v . •. .  3  00  @  6  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . , .  1  50  @  4  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . .-...-2  00  @  610 

Horseradish,  100  lbs.  ...• . i. 15  00  @20  00 

Peppers,  bu  . ,  .  1  00  @  2  75 

Romaine.bu .  100  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  40  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl . .  2  50  &  3  50 

Kale,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Chicory  and  Esearol,  bbl .  3  50  ©  5  00 

Garlic,  lb . . .  .  10  @  25 

Peas,  bn . .......  6  00  <6  8  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 10  00  @15  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  l.ton .  37  00  ©3800 

NO.  2 . 35  00  ©36  00 

No.  3  .  33  00  ©34  50 

Shipping . 30  00  @32  00 

Clover.mixed . 29  00  ©35  00 

Straw,  Rya . 18  00  @20  00 


GRAIN. 

Cash  wholesale  prices  at  New  York: 
Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern,  $3.35;  No.  2, 
red.  $2.50.  Corn.  No.  2,  yellow.  $1.73; 
oats.  No.  2.  white.  99c ;  rye,  $1.93 ;  bar¬ 
ley.  $1.60. 

MILL  FEED. 

Market  reported  quiet.  City  bran.  $49  ; 
middlings,  $54  to  $59;  red  dog.  $60:  rye 
middlings.  $52  ;  hominy  feed,  $67 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $77 ;  linseed  meal,  $7S.50. 


MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  January.  $3.69  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  The  price  announced 
for  February  is  $3.48,  the  reduction  be¬ 
ing  from  lower  price  of  butter,  which  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  figuring  milk  prices. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  beeu  stronger,  with 
advances  of  two  to  three  cents  on  the 
better  grades.  Further  shipments  of  con¬ 
siderable  volume  are  reported  ou  the  way 
from  Denmark  and  Argentina. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  65  ©  66 

Good  to  Choice  .  61  ©  64 

Lower  GthiIpr . . . 53  at,  57 

Storage,  best .  64  @  65 

Fair  to  good .  62  @  60 

City  made .  43  ><i  49 

Hairy,  best  .  63  ©  64 

Common  to  good  .  50  ©  60 

Packing  Stock .  39  ©  44 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  S2Vj**  33 

Good  to  choice .  30  ©  32 

Skims,  best.  ...  .  22  ©  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  ©  16 


Eggs. 

Receipts  arc  fairly  large  and  prices  on 
most  grades  are  two  cents  lower. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  84  ©  85 

Medium  to  good  .  78  ©  82 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  74  ©  75 

Common  to  good  .  68  ©  72 

Gathered,  best,  white .  80  ©  S3 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  62  ©  72 

Lower  grades .  50  ©  55 

Storage .  35  ©  56 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Natl  ye  Steers . 12  25  @14  25 

Bulls  .  7  00  @10  00 

Cows .  4  00  @1150 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  20  00  @25  00 

Culls . 13  00  @16  00 

Hogs . 14  50  ©15  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  ©2U  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  3S  to 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Rutter. 

best . 

72 

to 

73 

Good 

to  choice . 

65 

t  > 

70 

Eggs,  f 

93 

to 

95 

Good 

to  choice . 

SO 

to 

90 

Cheese 

. . . . 

43 

to 

45 

Potatoe: 

s.  lb . 

5 

to 

6 

Onions, 

••••••■•■••••••»« 

8 

to 

10 

Cnbbagi 

\  lb.  . ..1 . 

10 

to 

15 

Lettuce. 

head  . 

10 

to 

15 

Apples. 

doz. 

40 

to 

60 

Fowls. 

45 

to 

50 

Loin  of 

pork . 

to 

4C 

Roastin: 

g  beef  . 

45 

to 

48 

Leg  of 

Lamb . 

to 

45 

Sausage 

45 

to 

55 

Flank  steak . 

35 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y..  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Winter  Courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus.  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Jan.  26-30. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting.  Jan.  27-28.  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbus;  secretary, 
R.  R.  Cruickshank.  Columbus. 

Farmers’  Week,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Lansing.  Mich..  Feb.  2-6 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester,  Feb.  3-6. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit,  State  Arm¬ 
ory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9-13. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting,--  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N  Y,  Feb.  19-11. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13. 

Farmers'  Week.  Maine  College  of  Ag¬ 

riculture,  Orono,  March  22-26. 
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BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson's  Ringlets  direct,  either  light  or  dark. 
Breeding  and  exhibition  cockerels  a  specialty. 
Choice  breeders  guaranteed  7  lbs.,  $7.50  and  $10 
each.  Exhibition  quality  up  to  standard  weight, 
$15,  $20  and  $25  each 

According  to  Type  and  Barring 
Parke’s  StrainApril  hatched  at  IS,  $7.60  and  St  O  each. 
Order  direct  from  Ad.  as  I  guarantee  if  not  satisfactory, 
will  refund  your  money. 

I  H.  BACORN  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Vh*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  31,  1020 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGS  FOR  HATCH  Nb 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  Beauty, 

Trapnested.  Bred-te-Lay.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Day- 
old-Chicks.  Eight  Weeks  old  Chicks.  Book  your  order 
early.  Circular  Free.  C.  W.  A  II.  1.  IXKIURT,  Shohols,  Pa. 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  freeuerfeoerd  8eai*. 

Hatching  eggs.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  contest. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhsmpton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets  ii>ao 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks  Aiiconas  an<? other 
breeds.  Baby  Chicks,  $18  a  hundred.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

Hewitt's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Seroeantsville.N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  anil  Columbian  Wynndottes,  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  nn«U!»»« 

AL1UUM  POPLTRT  FA  KB,  R.  3*.  Phoeniiville,  l'»  DUCKIIIlgS 


Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 

eARRON'f  White  Leghorns  thRt  have  been  trapnested  and 
pedigreed  for  many  years  for  increased  egg  production, 
cockerels  bred  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  from 
200  to  268,  individually  pedigreed.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  baby  chicks  to  be  delivered  after  April  1st  ; 
can  furnish  about  600  each  week.  Why  buy  chicks  from 
common  Leghorns  when  we  will  fu.mish  you  chicks  from 
carefully  selected  trapnested  birds  at  the  same  price? 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GKEENDALE  FARMS,  Greendaie,  N.  Y. 


HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

booklet  of  our  288  egg  strain.  HOEHN  POULTRY  FARM, 
1?6  Oikeman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.  J, 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN 


1  VINELAND  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


(in OK-  100  S.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND  COCKS 

V  v  vn  for  immediate  shipment,  $3  50  up.  Barron 
rpFLS  birds  bred  from  heavy  layers.  Also  BABY 
hiihhv  chICK  orders  booked  now.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longeuecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  I’a. 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circula,  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  STOCKTON.  N.J. 


Prof.  KRUM  of  CORNELL 

awarded  Leghorn  pullets  of  Pedigree  Poultry  Farm. 
First  prize  in  heavy  laying,  utility  class  at  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  BABY  CHICKS.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders.  Send  for  Circular.  COCKERELS. 

SAM  H.  KOSLIN  -  New  City,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  banl>  eggsks 

from  ourTomBarron-200-egg8train.  Breeders  certified  by 
Cornell  experts.  Our  stock  utility  bred  on  free  range,  per¬ 
fectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise,  especially  adapted  to  lay  un¬ 
der  1  ights,  making  the  most  profitable  layers.  18th  season. 
Delivery  guaranteed  by  P.  P.  Booking  orders  now.  Send 
for  circular.  HARRrL.  HAMILTON.  Himiltan  Farm  Huntington,  N.Y. 

STONE’S  S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified.  Line  bred  for  size,  vigor  nnd  egg 
production.  Larger  proportion  of  flock  certified  than 
any  other  in  N.  Y.  State.  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE, Clyde,  N.Y. 

I  Wantto  Buy  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1  want  to  sell  pure  bred  bull  calves.  Pontiac-Korn- 
dylce  and  King-Segis  strains.  Make  offers.  Clover 
ami  alfalfa  Hay  wanted.  STAB  LIGHT  FARMS, 
Mougaup  Valley,  N.  Y.  HORACE  V.  BRUCE.  Proprietor 

,  from  our  Egg  Bask- 
1  et  Strain  utility 
deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Contest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  GKAKU* 
VIEW  STOCK  FARM  A  1UTCIII  It V  It.  fio.  1,  Zeeland,  Mlohigan 


50,000  Si^c,r  Leghorn  Chicks 

American-Englisli  Leghorns.  Long,  (1 


White  Leghorn  Pullet*  J-Xou^brood- 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FAR  II  r.  .taway,  N.J. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  ou  Wed  • 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS  FROM 

Park  &Tilf  Orel's 

Laurelton  Farms 

fj  Let  u9  supply  you  with  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  trap- 
nested  breeders  that  have  made  the 
largest  poultry  farm  a  commercial 
■uccess.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
for  size,  vigor  and  quality  to  produce 
large  white  eggs  for  Park  fk  Tilford’a 
Stores  in  New  York. 

Sind  today  for  price  list. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


I  Have  Cornell _ What  jc  ? 

Certified  Stock  17/101  lS  11 • 


This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach 
the  top  notcli  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, vigor 
and  above  all.  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year 

On  November  3rd  one  5th,  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  as  Special  Breeding 
Stock,  the  largest  number  of  Hens  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  flock  in  N.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  A  to 
6  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1620  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester.  Flower  City  Show,  I  won  1st  pr» 
miurn  on  a  pen  of  Utility  Wliite  Leghorns,  which  were 
udged  by  Professor  Krurn  of  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog. 


Maple  Avenue 

Farley  Porter 


Fruit  an D 

* 


Poultry  F arm 

SODUS,  N.Y. 


Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
Wyandottes.  Farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  p  rofits.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE.  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  iu  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  bookiug 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  ail  310 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 


HatchingEggS-BabyChicks 

From  a  prolific,  vigorou*  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Log- 
horns  that  are  making  good  on  my  own  plant  and 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  my  customers  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Over  one 
hundred  choice  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  *85 
to  8810  each,  Hatching  eggs,  8810  to  <812  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ninety  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Baby 
chicks  $22  to  $30  per  hundred.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  JOHN  H.  WEED.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching:  Kggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  $3.fiO-$5-$tOeaeh.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY',  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’ s  White  Leghorns 

Largest  importer  in  America  1916.  No  other  strain.  One 
of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United 
States  of  pedigreed  utility  poultry.  Watch  our  entry  in 
the  Advanced  Registry  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Corned 
University.  Bonk  your  orders  early  for  eggs  and  chicks. 
Free  circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Odeita.fi.  V. 

COCKERELS-EGGS-CHICKS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Barron).  Resultof  six  years  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree  I  needing  for  vigor  and  lioavy 
prod uc lion  of  large  white  eggs.  Males,  with  ifedi- 
grees.  20(1  up  to  284.  885  to  8815.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willington,  Conn. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  lor  Sale 

from  trapnested  hens.  Records  and  prices  as  follows: 
180-200,  $4  ;  200-210,  $5  :  210-220,  $(i :  220-214.  *7.  No  male 
used’h'hose  dam  laid  less  than  218.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  VALLEY  ERG  FARM.  Little  Volley,  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  IIAMPTOfi,  b.i  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  mens.  $10.  Second  choice,  $5. 

Must  satisfy  or  money  returned,  timer  Robcrton,  Slock  ion.  H.  J. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  «£& 

mported  direct  with  records.  1.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachin,  N.  », 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE:— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J, 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  nnswer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  house?  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  10,  1020: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clack.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn.,.., . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1: . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.I . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y _ .- . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Conn . . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H . . 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  '«s . . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 


BUFF  ROCKS 


A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . . . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn.  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bicktord.  N.  II . . 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bmusted,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . . 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Furrn,  K.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

C.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  . . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  . 
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OREGONS 


Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  1 . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Mendowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.J . 

Janies  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

email’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J .  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . . . 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Thettsen.  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y.... 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . . 

U.  S.  Dist.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quuckenbusl).  N.  J . 

The  Yutes  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  S  Greene,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 
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Total . 


How  to  Tell  Sex  of  Turkeys 


Total 

276 

162 

56 

206 
257 
254 
27 
76 
222 1 
229i 
63 
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45 

188 1 
185 1 

25 
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IIBERTY  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
Regulator.  Prices 

_  8819.75  to  8834.75 

LIBERTY -MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 

fricti  S  16.50 
la  323.50 

Blue 
Flame 
SmokeleM 
Perfect 
Automatic 
Regulation 

INTER-CON  VERTIBLE 

I  Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  convert-l 
led  into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intrc»-| 
Iducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner, 
j  Ask  for  particulars.  Price.  $10.50| 

800  Chestnut  St.  I 
Pntladelphla.Pa.  j 


Liberty  Stove  Co. 


15 
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EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

J.  R.  W0THERSP00N 

244  N.  Front  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


INCUBATOR 

The  accepted  Btandard  machine  that  hatches 
the  higheit  percentage  of  finest  chicks.  .  . 

Most  efficient  yet  simple 

methodofheat,  moisture  and 
ventilation  control.  Most 
costly  to  build,  slightly  high¬ 
er  in  price,  butctieapest  a? 
judged  by  results.  If  you 

- ; - i  n  imj  demand  complete  eattsfac- 

>  V.  Cion  you  will  chooae  it.  Send 
.  for  free  catalog.  , 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

45  Main  8t..  Homer  City, Penn. 


102: 

179 1 

74 
243  i 
280; 
337 
146' 
308! 
Ho 
146 
103 
173' 
93 1 
274, 
165 1 
152) 
137  | 
215 
118! 
173 1 
192 
158 
34 
83 
210 
169 
61 
21 
198 
242 
235 
234 
155 
123 
356 
148 
137 
221 
112 
52 
136 
47 
129 
129 
348 
25 
24 
44 
166 
24 
69 
38 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  Incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Opebatb 

[60 — 100 — 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  tor  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


’12 


95  Buys  140-Egg 

—  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot -Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double1"  Hurt 

,  Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self -Regulated.  With  $7„55  __ 

Hot  -  ^otor  140  •  Chick  Brooder  — both  only  $18*50 

.Freight  Prepaid 

L  &  allowed  oa  express .  Guaranteed. 
[My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
learn  extra  money*  Order  Now.  or 
mjKxti^m  ...  write  for  book,44Hatching  Facts/' 
—  ,  —It  •  Free  and  telia  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  .  Racine.  Wis. 


2258  1620" 


Will  you  toll  how  to  identify  the  sex 
of  young  turkeys,  and  at  what  age? 
Massachusetts.  H.  c.  c. 

The  sex  character  of  turkeys  usually 
begins  to  show  when  the  poults  are  about 
six  months  old,  and  some  claim  they  can 
tell  the  sex  even  at  an  earlier  age.  About 
the  first  thing  noticeable  iu  the  males  is 
upright  strutting  carriage  of  the  body. 
At  about  six  mouths  the  combs  and  wat¬ 
tles  begin  to  develop,  and  by  the  time 
the  birds  are  eight  to  10  months  old  the 
combs  and  wattles  of  the  males  will  be 
decidedly  larger.  Perhaps  the  most  no¬ 
ticeable  characteristics  is  the  upright 
shape  of  the  body  and  the  coarser  heavier 
legs  iu  the  case  of  the  males.  The  liens, 
ou  the  other  hand,  always  have  a  rather 
drooping  carriage  and  the  legs  and  the 
comb  and  the  wattles  are  much  smaller. 

c.  s.  )•. 


'  150  CHICK 
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Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

I  iron;  triple  walls.cop- 

per  tank.nursery.egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  30  money  back 

if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.^ 
JbjoncladJncubatorXojBoUlO^acinOjWisJ 


\WfncuiJt0Cl\tr 
and  Brooder  ^  Iu 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder$20.  00 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 


IHijillllillilllllili 


for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (g) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.-1 


More  Light— More  Eggs 

ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
■  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
ri»^4~  offer  A-l 

^  K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46  th  St.  New  York,  N.Y 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  for  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 

bw -itches  lights  on  and  off,  morning  and  Iiight,wit.hl5iuin 
utes  on  dim  circuit.  Only  attention  uecossary— w  aiding 
clock  once  a  week.  Circular.  Skmarr  Psuliry  Fine.  irnn.U 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Buying  Bees;  Poultry  Standard 

1.  I  intelid  buying  two  or  four  hives  of 
bees,  and  am  advised  not  to  buy  them 
until  Spring,  as  they  are  liable  to  die  in 
very  cold  Winters.  Is  this  right?  Is 
there  any  book  on  standard  shape  for 
Leghorns  for  show  room  as  prize  birds? 

i  Ridgefield,  Conn.  s. 

1  1.  It  certainly  would  be  best  for  the 
amateur  to  purchase  his  bees  in  the 
Spring,  after  the  weather  became  warm 
enough  for  the  bees  to  begin  their  Sum¬ 
mer’s  work.  An  expert  could  judge  of 
the  condition  of  colonies  and  their  sup¬ 
plies  at  any  time  and  guard  against  dis¬ 
appointment  in  making  Winter  purchases, 
but  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  wait  until 
about  fruit-blooming  time. 

2.  The  “American  Standard  of  Perfec¬ 

tion.”  which  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office,  will  give  you  the  information  about 
Leghorns  that  you  wish.  m.  b.  d. 


White  Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

:  I  would  like  do  hear  of  an  efficient  rein 
edy  for  white  scours  in  little  chicks,  as 
I  have  tried*  nearly  everything  on  the 
market  without  success.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  control  the  disease?  Mrs.  w.  p. 

Ohio.  \  ,  . 

“White  scours.”  or  white  diarrhoea,  is 
an  unfortunate  name,  for  it  implies  that 
the  condition  suggested  is  a  disease  and 
amenable  to  treatment  as  such.  Diar¬ 
rhoea,  whether  white  or  not,  is  but  a 
symptom,  and,  moreover,  a  symptom  of 
several  widely  different  affections.  The 
darrhoeas  of  young  chicks  are  apt  to  be 
marked  by  a  whitish  discharge,  whatever 
their  cause.  True  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  is  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  the 
bacterium  pullorum,  and  is  the  most. seri¬ 
ous  of  the  diarrhoea]  troubles.  There  is 
no  efficient  treatment  for  it,  and  it  should 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  disease-free  stock 
only,  and  such  care  as  shall  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  trouble  in  brebding 
stock,  eggs  for  hatching,  or  purchased 
birds  from  outside.  Other  diarrhoeas  are 
symptoms  of  faulty  feeding,  improper 
brooding,  overheating,  chilling,  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind  or  other  deleterious 
practices.  The  ,  treatment  for  each  con¬ 
sists,  of  course, ^  in  correcting  the  under¬ 
lying  cause.  No  treatment  for  “white 
scours”  can  be  intelligently  prescribed  un¬ 
til  the  cause  of  the  white  diarrhoea  in 
that  particular  case  is  known.  M.  b.  d. 


U.  S.  Shearing  Tests 

,  Tests  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
industry  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  demonstrated 
that  sheep  sheared  with  a  machine  not  only  | 
produce  more  wool  the  first  season,  but  grow 
more  wool  every  successive  year.  Wool  com¬ 
mands  high  prices.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball 
Bearing  Shearing  Machine  and  make  more  | 
money.  Price  $19.25.  Send  $2 — pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141;  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


BIG  BiLILGAIlMS 

11  Jersey  Cows,  2  Horses 

$5, SOO.  Also  include  bull,  swine.  100  hens,  manure 
spreader,  corn  binder,  sulky  plow,  riding  cultiva¬ 
tor,  2  will  king  plows,  2  cultivators,  hay  rack,  cream 
separator,  tanks,  harnesses,  sleds,  pungs,  2  stoves, 
2  wagons,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  fitted  wood,  hay 
Slid  crops,  some  furniture,  farm  wagons,  etc.  One  of  the 
prett  iest  farm-i  you  ever  saw.  150  acres,  to  a.  in  handsome 
) ota to  and  corn  fields.  Cutset)  tons  finest  hay.  50  nice 
ialdwins.  Estimate  S00  M  pine  and  hemlock,  1,000  cords 
wood,  berries,  etc.  ltj  s.,  11-rm.  house,  40x40  ban.  86x36 
stable,  grainery,  hennery,  silo,  icehouse,  etc.  No.  70  L  In 
free  Catalogue  of  Maine  Farms.  Tiiis  is  only  2  in.  to  Liver¬ 
more.  CHAMBERLAIN  S  BURNHAM.  Inc..  294  Wishinglon  Si  .  loston. 
Mast.  Largest  farm  agency  in  N\  E. 


& 


J±LL  SIZE  FARMS 

good  soil  for  potatoes,  grain,  trucking:  good  houses 
and  buildings;  located  in  Middlesex,  Monmouth. 
Mercer  counties,  the  potato  belt  of  New  Jersey. 

CLIFFORD  G.  BROWN,  Cranbury  Station,  Middlesex  Co..  N.  J 


For  Sale-ZYu/f  and  Dairy  FARMS 

l'ree  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


“TRUCK  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION,”  the 
Selden  Magazine, 
has  valuable  data 
for  you.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  on  re¬ 
quest  to  Dept.RN, 
Selden  Truck  Cor¬ 
poration,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


Haulage  and  Farm  Profits 


From  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  to  the  time  the  miller  receives  the 
harvest,  the  farmer  using  mechanical  methods  increases  production 
at  decreased  cost. 

A  Selden  pneumatic  tired  IV2  ton  truck  recently  demonstrated  this  fact 
on  a  farm  near  Elgin,  Ill.  Trips  to  town  for  implements,  supplies  and 
seeds  required  about  an  hour  when  horses  used  a  day. 

When  the  binder  completed  its  work,  the  Selden  easily  rolled  over 
the  stubble  fields  and  soft  dirt,  hauling  the  sheaves  of  rye  and  wheat 
to  the  thresher.  Then  it  carried  sacks  of  the  threshed  grain  to  the 
mill  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  required  by  a  team. 

In  short,  this  one  truck  easily  handled  the  work  of  four  teams. 

This  saving  of  time  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
Why  not  haul  your  loads  in  comfort  and  still  save  time?  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  Selden. 

We  have  a  farm  body  adapted  for  farm  haulage.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 

Ship  by  Truck— SELDEN  Truck 


Wanted— Old  English  Game  Fowls 

E.  E.  BOGAILT  Litchfield,  Conn. 


Chicks  11  cents  each  and  up.  Rocks.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds  and  broilers.  Money  back  for 
dead  ones.  Pamphlet  Free.  . 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowls, 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY 


Mature,  vigorous  breeders, 
pair  $5,  trio  $7. 

GOSHEN,  N.Y. 


100  Bar  P.  Rock  &  Col.  Wyandottes  KS 

of  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  moter,  Lmsdaie.  p. 


WHITE  WTANOOTIE  **  O  IT  f1  ATC»  A  few  extra 
COCKERELS  —  selected,  vig¬ 

orous,  farm  raised  birds  of  John  S.  Martin's  best.  S5  and 
$7  each.  L.  O.  QIH.LEY.  tiOSHEJi.  ti.  1 


A  few  choice  P  L  ]  r  C  l  Fine  vigorous  bird 
breeding  OULntI  CIS  I  til  dale  bred  from  h- >t  laying 
strains,  ll.rri'd  I'l.mnndi  lloeki.  S.  C.  Wliltn  t.cclinrn  .  s.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Ited*.  TU.I.AfiOA.N  FARMS,  ltanhasflet.  1,.  I.,  N.Y 


For  Sale— Columbian  Wyandotte  Pul  lets  COt  KIUKI.S 

Write  -  J.  ./.  /MltP/NG,  Albion.  Maine 


By  trap-nesting  and  careful  breeding  we  liave 
bred  a  strain  of  S.  C.  Beds  that  have  no  equal 
in  size,  shape,  color  and  egg-production.  Our 
Beds  are  long-bodied,  deep-breasted  and  of  a 

rich  cherry  red  color.  .  Our  pen  of  S  0.  Beds  r.  oil>  Bourbon  Red  Tom  Turkey.  T6H..to 
in  the  191 1-1918  North  American  Egg-Laying  U.  oCnOcIfiaKcf  S  go  lb.  each.  FT.  plain,  x.  Y. 

Contest  laid  87.8  pggs,  which  proved  their  laying 
ability.  Our  lien  No.  3  was  the  highest  record 
S  (\  Bed  hen  in  the  contest:  she  laid  220  eggs 
and  did  not  begin  laying  until  the  sixth  week 
of  the  contest.  Cockerels,  $5,  $8  and  $10.  Hens 
and  pullets,  $1,  $5  and  $8.  Eggs,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15.  $12  per  100.  $20  per  200.  $45  per 
50,(1. .  Send  for  free  price  list. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  10.  Pottstown,  Pa, 


Wanted  -S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

lull  to  500  a  day.  Feb.  1st  to  July  1st.  Win  pay  a  per¬ 
centage  above  ton  market  quotations.  We  stand  all 
biea’tnce  and  pay  express  charges. 

1).  F  BECK  Wood  Ridge.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-0®  ur'ron  s.  C.  White  Leghorn 

k  vr  -old  hens  for  breeding:  stock.  Prices  and  all  particu¬ 
lars  upon  application.  H.  M.  MILLS.  P.  0.  Boi  367.  Huiitmqicn.  N  Y. 


ROSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibe'rt's  Trapile-Yed  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 

•ach.  L>.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N. Y. 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Eoup,  colds,  bowel  troubles.  Bore  head,  limber  neck,  etn 
At  dealers  or  ros,tpaid75  cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Librarji 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB, 


»  RECORD  308 
EGGS  AT  ST0RRS 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN 

Other  individual  records  of  281.270  .  265.247.  and 
others  of  200  and  over,  made  by  Knight's  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain.  Eggs,  chicks  and  Breeding  cockerels  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular.  0  G  KNIGHT  Bridueton  R  I 


White  XV  VAN  IIOTTE  COCKE K  ELS.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  *s  Inez  Taylou,  Kelsey.  N  Y 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

egg  producing  strain-  of  quality  Martin’s  White  Wynn- 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Shepard  Anconas.  Kg] an 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  U.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 

1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNI  SI0E  P0ULIRT  FARM.  Copptr  Hill.  N.  J. 


CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas.  R.  1.  Rads,  both  com  ha.  W- 
\\  yandottos,  Barred  Rocks.  S.H.W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Form.  Bat  185.  Rivard*!*.  N  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Barks'  Winter  laying  strain,  $5  and  $7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

SP  RI  ICC  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  late  hatched 
.  C.  DUrr  *t.50.  Cock  *5,  Cockerels  $3  and  $5. 
Greeuford  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 

C  f  D  I  DflJ  f  npbnrole  Range  Growers.  No  disease, 

d.luft.l.  iicfl-ljOCKcrclS  Pure  bred  flock,  Heavy  lay 
era,  good  size  and  color,  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville,X.J. 

For  Sale-Mammolh Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  '*  Goldbank  ”  Strain. 
Large  Frame  and  Bone.  SlUs  IDA  CHL'HKI.KY,  Draper,  la 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


TUCKER,  Merry  wood 
Now  Brunswiek,  N.J 


W 


HITE  HOLLAND  TURKIES— Toms,  choicely  bred.  $10 
to  $12  each.  J  I’Ll  A  E.  S.  liELL,  L  ast  Hampton,  Cona. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  SsZuJr,  ^i.m’ ; 

guaranteed.  THOMAS  REtLET.  Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass 

NON-WANDERING  BOURBON  RE0  TURKEY  TOMS.  early  hatched 

bird-  Hi*  liutvUy  follows,  |hm  !«  <  tly  healthy,  $10  and  $12,  accord, 
ing  to  odor  and  markings.  JOHN  (J.  aP.OIS,  Mony  Creek,  N.Y 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  a  pen  of  ten  pullets  that  laid  2555  eggs  iu  one 
year.  Pedigreed  cockerels  from  five  of  the  best  of 
these  pens  with  records  of  ‘.’47.278.285,  294  and  303 
eggs.  "  1  lie  Orchards"  Poultry  Dept..  .South  Hadley.  Mass 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BRKD-TO-I.AY,  BU  I  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good.  red. 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  *4  and  $.)  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R  0  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

\  ihert  231  t»  2SU-egg  strain.  Eggs.  *12  per  100.  Cocker¬ 
els.  *5  and  $10.  Ann  a  M.  Joses.  Craryviele.  New  York 

g  0  |  e  d  S  ~U  Yea's  selection  tor  lay 


bill  strain  cockerels, 
eil  Toulouse  ganders. 


tag  and  exhibition,  l  udcr- 
Kggs  for  hutching.  A  few  select 

MAPLE  FARM.  Crosswicks.  N  J 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  RUCKS  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  K  A  I)  1  E 

POULTRY  FA  KM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Peuua. 


LADY  PROFITEER  ^sKKir' 

222,  221,  200,  188.  165, 156  records  of  other  birds  in  this  pen, 
which  is  now  mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  laid  281.  Eggs 
from  this  mating  $10  per  setting. 

S.  G.  McLKAX,  So.  Glastonbury,  CONN 


Hi 


y*  io.ooo  pej 
irte 


— - week  after 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties  Order  earlv  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank.  THE  SPENCElt  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio 
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Tompkins'  lied*.  Laying  or  ready  to  lav,  $2.50. 
Barred  Rocks  the  same.  Ripley,  Milford,  Mass. 


Cornell  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Breeding  stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Lev  ANNA,  New  York 

Just  Imported  -Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  matings 
this  year.  Big  birds  with  highest  pedigrees— 280-288 
eggs.  Our  Second  importation.  Baby  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Choice  cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic.  Pa. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams.  Hares.Cavies,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

ForSale-72  Large  Young  Geese 

75  White  Leghorn  hens.  S1.25  each.  Grade  Holstein 
service  bull.  18  mos.  580.  JOSEPH  BROWN.  Somers,  N.Y, 

Hatching  Effcr8  — hnported Barron *tL'am Leghorns. 


W.  E.  ATKINSON. 


Wallingford,  Ct. 


25  Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  HENS 

AM  NOT  BREEDING  THIS  YEAR 
ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS 

Will  Sacrifice  for  $5.00  Each 

NEW-LAID  EGG  FARMS,  WEST  KE  y",etta‘ 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  of  selected  birds-  the  big,  husky  kind 
bred  from  high  producing  parent;  Price  S3.50-S5  eich 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Middlepori.  N  Y. 

Dark  Cornish  Cockerels  bkbsh  &rsosLk  teuton,  vt. 
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<Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  investors  so  many  times  in  prose  that 
perhaps  the  following,  from  the  Detroit 
Times,  will  reach  those  who  prefer  a 
little  poetry  in  their  mental  diet: 

Upstairs  in  a  box  I’ve  got  wonderful 
stocks 

That  I’ve  bought  at  odd  times  through 
the  mail ; 

I've  got  Mexican  rubber  and  Antarctic 
blubber. 

Preferred  Ambergris — that’s  a  whale. 
I’ve  got  oil  stock  in  wells  that  the  pros¬ 
pectus  tells 

Are  gushing  great  guns  at  each  vent ; 
And  ail  that  they  need  is  more  suckers 
to  bleed 

To  pay  seven  hundred  per  cent. 

I've  got  Pineapple  stock  that’s  as  firm 
as  the  Rock 

Of  Gibraltar,  whatever  that  be ; 

It's  as  good  as  the  cash  and  secured  by 
the  ash 

Of  some  volcanic  isle  in  the  sea. 

I’ve  got  gold  that  will  run  fifty  pounds  to 
the  ton. 

And  copper  that's  almost  pure  stuff ; 
And  it’s  all  sure  to  pay  big  returns  some 
fine  day 

When  the  suckers  buy  holdings  enough. 
I’ve  got  Plain  and  Preferred.  I’ve  got 
Scrambled  and  Shirred. 

I've  got  Sugar  and  Coffee  and  Trash 
That  brings  me  a  lot  of  prospectuses  fine, 

And  everything  else  except  cash. 

I’ve  got  the  old  Spanish  Grants  West  In¬ 
dian  Lands 

That  were  deeded  one  time  to  Capt. 
Kidd. 

And  some  stock  that  he  bought  in  this  old 
swampy  spot 

Is  as  good  as  the  day  that  he  did. 

I’ve  got  stocks  of  all  hues — red,  green, 
purple  and  blues. 

Guaranteed  nine  per  cent,  and  some 
ten ; 

And  just  when  I  swear  I’ll  not  buy  a  new 
share, 

Then  I  get  “promoted”  again. 

I  haven’t  been  missed  by  one  investor’s 
list, 

By  every  new  swindle  I’m  booked ; 
Now  here’s  a  new  line,  come  on  in — 
water’s  fine, 

I  feel  myself  biting — I’m  hooked. 

F.  E.  W.B. 

Last  week  a  Long  Island  real  estate 
shark  was  convicted  of  defrauding  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  lot  out  of  $4.  lie  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  years  in  prison.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  boasted  that  he  had  sharp 
legal  talent  and  was  operating  within  the 
law.  It  was  testified  that  his  victims  had 
lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  clever 
manipulations  that  kept  him  within  the 
law.  He  slipped  on  this  little  $4  case, 
and  the  judge  gave  him  the  full  benefit 
under  the  law.  When  he  found  himself 
caught  he  was  willing  to  return  some  of 
the  money,  but  the  judge  was  anxious  to 
make  an  example  of  him.  These  Long 
Island  sharks  have  been  operating  for 
thirty-odd  years,  and  it  is  time  that  some 
court  made  an  example  of  one  of  them. 

We  have  had  the  enclosed  advertise¬ 
ments  from  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast.  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  submitted  to  us.  It  is  our 
impression  that  some  time  ago  you  had 
something  to  say  regarding  this  same  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  May  we  not  have  your 
opinion  of  this  advertising? 

Ohio.  PUBLISHER. 

The  publisher’s  memory  is  good.  Isaac 
F.  Tillinghast  was  shown  up  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  a  “humbug”  20  years  ago.  For 
several  years  after  that  he  pursued  one 
petty  fake  scheme  or  another,  and  now 
he  turns  up  in  California  advertising 
“Burbank  Tomato,”  which  we  understand 
lias  some  merit  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
is  not  suitable  for  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  country  where  the  publication,  to 
which  the  advertising  was  offered,  circu¬ 
lates. 

Inclosed  find  the  interesting  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Edgar  W.  Philo,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.,  in  his  full-page  ad  on  page 
115  of  the  January,  1020.  American  Paul- 
1r/t  Journal,  that  “Hens  or  incubators 
omplete  their  work  in  10  or  12  days 
•e  of  21  days”  by  Mr.  Philo’s  new 
of  “hatching  chickens  by  the  hun- 
ureUs  of  thousands  in  trunks,  boxes  or 
any  old  thing.”  T.  P. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  the  same  E.  W.  Philo  whose 
business  methods  we  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  some  years  ago.  when  located  at  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.  In  the  advertisement  Mr. 


January  81,  1020 


Philo  claims:  “Hens  or  incubators  will 
complete  their  work  in  10  or  12  days  in 
place  of  21  days.” 

The  really  wonderful  thing  about  this 
announcement  is  that  so  many  people 
whose  credulity  outweighs  their  common 
sense  will  place  five  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  whose  name  is  so  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  other  marvellous,  but  now 
nearly  forgotten,  discoveries  that,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  were  to  revolutionize  the 
poultry  industry. 

“A  simple  process  of  bringing  the  latent 
heat  of  the  egg  into  action  and  trans¬ 
forming  it  into  natural  heat”  sounds  de¬ 
lightfully  mystifying,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  do  it  every  time  that  we  eat  an  egg. 
Probably,  however,  this  “new  way”  doesn’t 
require  that  eggs  be  eaten  in  order  to 
develop  their  latent  heat ;  placing  them  in 
a  warm  place  for  a  few  days  will  bring 
about  the  same  result,  and  the  idea  is  so 
new  that  we  can’t  trabe  it  back  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Chinese,  who  used  as  simple  apparatus  as 
a  fermenting  manure  pile  or  a  basket  con¬ 
taining  a  jar  of  eggs  and  having  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  beneath  it. 

If  any  one  has  five  dollars  to  bet  with 
Mr.  Philo  that  “after  forty  years  study 
and  experience”  he  has  discovered  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  develop  the  latent  heat  of  an 
egg  than  placing  it  under  a  hen  or  in  an 
incubator,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  permitted  to  put  up  the  money.  It  is 
a  small  amount  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  in 
recovering  it  by  legal  processes  if  the 
bet  was  won.  If  enough  people  will  place 
their  five  dollar  bills  in  Mr.  Philo’s  hands, 
his  profits  will  exceed  those  of  the  best 
managed  poultry  plant,  even  after  he  has 
whacked  up  with  the  publishers  of  such 
poultry  journals  as  are  willing  to  enter 
the  game  with  him. 

Your  paper  is  too  valuable  for  me  to 
accept  any  pay  for  sending  a  new  sub¬ 
scription.  It  has  been  in  my  family  for 
80  years,  and  for  honesty,  educational 
value  and  truthfulness  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  farm  journals  of  the  United 
States.  So  I  send  you  $2  to  pay  for  my 
subscription  and  for  my  friend. 

Massachusetts.  g.a.  d. 

We  cannot  add  much  to  a  letter  like 
the  above.  Even  if  the  paper  is  not  all 
our  good  friend  thinks  it  is,  he  pictures 
it  no  better  than  we  aim  to  make  it.  To 
keep  up  its  functions  the  paper  must  go 
on  growing.  In  nature  nothing  stands 
still.  It  must  grow  or  go  back.  That 
means  new  subscriptions  all  the  time.  We 
do  not  want  sudden  booms,  but  a  steady 
growth.  It  is  a  legitimate  expense  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
When  our  friends  interest  themselves  to 
do  this,  it  is  pro*  jr  and  good  business  to 
pay  them  for  the  service.  At  first  the 
pay  must  seem  small,  but  when  friends 
show  such  generosity  as  this,  we  can  make 
no  other  return  than  an  extra  effort  to 
put  a  little  more  effort  into  the  service. 

Do  you  think  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co., 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  is  a  reliable  firm  to  get 
seed  from?  I  shall  need  quite  a  lot  of 
seed  this  year.  A.  L. 

Ohio. 
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10  SPREADERS  0 


A  Spreader  Built  to  Last 
Longer  and  Why — 

OHIO  Spreaders  are  built  to  last  longer  and  during 
this  longer  life  give  better  service,  a  more  even 
spread,  a  larger  work  capacity  at  a  cost  for  their 
merits  that  can’t  be  questioned  as  the  greatest  spreader 
value  of  the  year.  Your  farm  needs  a  spreader,  compare 
a  few  of  the  superiority  points  of  Ohio  Spreaders  below. 


1  Every  wearing  point  oiled  by  screw  down  grease  cups,  on  each  wheel, 
at  each  cylinder  end,  and  every  part  that  needs  oil  or  grease.  Roller 
bearings. 


^  Ship  lap  tight  bottom,  keeps  all  manure  in  till  spread  on  the  field. 
No  clogging,  jamming  apron. 

^  Direct  drive,  all  the  power  goes  into  the  work.  No  gears  to  slip  or 
wear.  Heavy,  rugged,  malleable  link  chains  to  every  driving  point. 

A  The  steel  arch  puts  strength  where  strength 

is  needed,  keeps  the  bed  from  sagging.  -  -  — - 

GJ  Diamond  shaped  steel  teeth  riveted  to  angle  rTho  Wnmnn-e 

steel  cross  bars  on  the  two  beaters,  handles  X  1  ^  r u 

heavy  loads  easily  working  from  both  top  and  Ohio  Litie 

bottom  of  the  load. 

Cultivators 


TL  Steel  distributor,  blades  hexagonal  in  shape, 
v  assuring  a  perfect  and  even  spread.  Held 
securely  over  square  steel  shaft  through  the 
square  opening  on  every  blade,  they  cannot 
loosen  to  slip  and  turn. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  Famous  Ohio  Spreaders.  See 
your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  free  Spreader  Cat¬ 
alog.  Built  in  two  styles,  the  Bellevue  or 
No.  10,  and  the  Ohio  or  No.  IS. 


Listers 

Disc  Harrows 
Lever  Harrows 
Corn  and  Cotton  Planters 
Pulverizers 
Clod  Crushers 
Spreaders 
Hay  Presses 
1  Horse  Cultivators 
Shovel  Plows 
Carden  Cultivators 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Steel  Shapes ,  etc. 


The  seeds  sent  out  by  this  firm  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Experiment  Stations  and  also  by 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  N.  Y.  A  number  of  samples  were 
examined  at  Geneva  last  season,  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  amount  of  nox¬ 
ious  and  troublesome  weed  seeds  were 
found,  and  in  some  cases  the  seed  was 
of  low  vitality.  We  heartily  concur  with 
the  experiment  station’s  bulletin  issued 
on  the  subject  that  pure  seeds  of  high 
vitality  and  germinating  power  is  so  es¬ 
sential  that  inferior  seed  is  a  bad  bargain 
at  any  price — nor  could  a  farmer  afford 
to  sow  such  seed  if  received  as  a  gift. 
The  Berry  Seed  Co.  advertising  has  been 
excluded  from  tbe  columns-  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  several  years,  as  are  all  other 
seed  bouses  whose  seeds  we  have  any  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  be  pure  and  of  good  vitality. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  called  attention  to 
the  frauds  in  conueetiou  with  sending 
money  and  supplies  to  Europe.  Some  of 
the  food  packages  selliug  for  $27  cou- 
tained  about  $7  worth  of  food.  Some 
concerns  are  selling  food  packages  here 
for  Europeon  delivery,  and  any  readers 
who  contemplate  making  use  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  wise  to  look  up  their  rating 
before  parting  with  their  money. 


■  I 


A  Worthy  New  Member 

of  the  Famous 
“Acme”  Tillage  Line 

For  more  than  40  years  “ACME”  Tillage  Tools  have  helped  to 
make  the  American  farmer  the  world ’s  most  efficient  producer  of 
food  stuffs.  The  best  features  in  standard  disc  harrow  construc¬ 
tion  have  now-  been  combined  with  exclusive  new  features  in  the 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow 

The  discs  are  so  shaped  as  to  enter  the  ground 
With  a  clean  cut.  The  direct  thrust  of  the  axles 
Is  taken  up  on  dust  guarded  ball  bearings  instead 
ofcast  bumpers.  These  features  make  the  draft 
light.  Offset  gangs  do  away  with  the  middle 
ridge  so  objectionable  to  the  careful  farmer. 

The  gangs  can  beset  independently — the 
driver  can  hold  the  tool  to  its  work  on 
'steep  hillsides.  Pressure 
springs  make  the  discs  “bite 
in”  and  prevent  skipping  of 
low  spots. 

Order  early  so  89  to 
secure  a  full  season’s 
^  use.  M^rite  today  for 
circular  and  prices. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc.,  141  Elm  St.,  Millington, 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow: 

Fore  trucks,  tongue  or 
a  combination  ofboth 
as  desired. 
8  sizes, 
using  two, 
three  or  four 
horses. 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

*  ring— Near  Bethlehem.  Cl.,  a  bully  farm  of  120- 
ere*  on  State  road  and  lake;  grand  views;  52-stan. 
"  nil  barn.  Send  for  pietnreg  and  accurate  details- 

fEPIOCCM.  141  Broadway.  Piew  York 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm:  good  house,  gar¬ 
den  spot,  wood  for  fuel  and  milk  furnished: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ARE-  YOU-A- 

Rural-New-  Yorker 

_ . r.r+cxi  r.  -..-it  Vn'n  fnrtv  milpfi 


no  ron  own  a  country  place  or  estate  within  forty  miles 
/v»w  York  City— that  is,  a  real  farm  ! 
otWonl<l  you  like  to  have  that  farm  paying  and  produc¬ 
tive  witli  no  more  annual  deficit  1 

1  lf’co  I  want  to  get.  in  touch  with  yon.  I  want  to  talk 
to  vou  about  the  new  agriculture,  that  is  coming  in  the 
y„rk  motor  truck  zone;  of  new  markets,  and 

‘Twnnt  toprore  to  you  that  as  farm  or  estate  manager, 
i  can  make  your  farm  operation  pay  a  profit. 


f.EORGE  HALL,  Katonah,N.Y.,R.F.D.l 


Subscribers’ Exchange 


Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 


Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  lollowing  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  W anted 


r  VRM  HAND,  oaiuible  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
Work,  wanted  on  largo  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  particu- 
lars,  references  and  wages  expected.  Au\  Llt- 
TISER  6357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


■WANTED — Dormer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  wife  good  cook; 
general  housework;  good  wages  for  good  help. 
\nplv  K.  G.  CURRY.  1026  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414.  


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu 

tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
end  maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Leteliworth  tillage, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — A  live  young  man  from  16  to  20 

rears  that  is  of  good  habits,  that  is  .will¬ 
ing  to  hustle,  for  general  farming,  that  is  inter 
..ted  In  purebred  Holst rln-Friesian  COWS,  will 
jay  good*  wages.  ADVERTISER  6209,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


lY anted — Gardener;  single;  one  who  under 
«tiinds  vegetable  gardening,  flowers  and  green¬ 
ed  wort  PAUL  D.  COOK,  Springfield  Cen- 
er,  N 


1. 


fAVefED— A  single  man  to  help  in  dairy  harn; 
r.'f'o  a  single  man  as  teamster.  IINMLirr 
JtMS,  Bomoseen,  Vt. 


X  ANTED — After  February  15th.  herdsman  with 

enough  help  to  take  care  of  30  Holstelns;  also 
eamstcr  with  boy  old  enough  to  do  chores  and 
end  furnace.  F.  MARQUABDT,  Craftsman 
’arms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  who  under¬ 

stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
^iid  truck  farm:  good  wages:  house  and  garden 
to  the  right  man.  CHAS.  BLACK.  Hightstown, 
i.  J 


WANTED — A  young  man  wishing  to  learn  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  methods  to  act  ns  assistant  to  herds¬ 
man  in  caring  for  a  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys, 
position  requires  young  man  of  good  character 
and  habits,  steady  and  willing  to  do  as  told  and 
careful  in  Ills  work,  prefarbly  one  intending  to 
take  up  an  agricultural  course;  position  offers 
good  room  and  board,  pleasant  hours,  fair  wages 
and  a  chance  to  learn  the  care  and  feeding  of 
purebred  cattle  and  the  handling  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State;  give 
full  particulars  in  answering.  ADVERTISER 
(5306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED— Position  April  1  ns  superintendent 
on  gentleman’s  estates  or  certified  milk  farm; 
have  been  seven  years  in  last  position;  can  give 
best,  of  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  6343, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  farm  manager;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  all  branches  of  farming;  also 
raising  of  stock;  sober  and  industrious;  married; 
no  children;  can  give  best  of  references  from 
present  place.  ADVERTISER  6373,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT— 100-acre  farm,  right  bank 
on  Hudson;  good  land;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT,  at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  chicken 
farm  on  trolley  line  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  depot;  15  acres  woodland,  10  acres  tillable; 
700  fruit  trees;  7-room  house  with  electric  light; 
incubator  house:  brooder  house  with  hot  water 
system  for  2.500  chicks;  laying  house  for  2,000; 
barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  ADVERTISER 
6345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — nnndy  man  to  act  as  caretaker, 
overseer  around  farm  and  boarding  house,  year 
round;  single;  age  40  to  60;  home  more  than  big 
wages.  D.  C.  STEAD.  Aera,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  fanner  to  operate  farm  in 
New  Hampshire;  must  know  about  stock  and 
hay.  ADVERTISER  6394,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  farmer,  full  charge  100-acre 
farm  near  Newark;  understands  fruit,  poultry; 
good  house:  privileges;  $70  month  to  start:  ready 
February  25.  II.  H.  JACKSON,  135  Broadway, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Woman  as  supervisor  for  children  in 
a  New  York  City  child  caring  institution;  room 
and  hoard  hesido  salary.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  farm  and  develop 
apple  orchards;  permanent  relations  necessary; 
very  exceptional  opportunity;  age.  family,  ex- 
perionce,  rofor^noos,  first  letter.  THE  <5  HAND 
RIVER  ORCHARD  CO.,  Geneva,  Ohio.  


WANTED — White  cook  or  man  and  wife  to  live 
in  owner’s  house:  no  children:  on  large  farm 
on  trolley  near  Princeton;  man  experienced  farm 
hand  and  gardener;  woman  to  cook  for  family 
of  four:  good  quarters  and  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences-  give  reference,  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  I.  K.  CHAMPION.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER — Engineer,  now  in  full  charge 
of  337-acre  Pennsylvania  general  farm,  desires 
charge  of  larger  plant  where  the  ability  to  get 
results  is  appreciated;  qualified  as'to  dairy,  beef 
and  pork,  Alfalfa  and  fruit:  able  to  instal  a 
workable  cost  system.  ADVERTISER  6383,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  location  in 
New  England;  scientific  training;  also  exten¬ 
sive  practical  experience;  specialties,  orcharding 
and  potatoes;  can  handle  any  general  farm  prop¬ 
osition:  0  years  with  present  employers;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  6377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  MANAGER — Educated  man  with  scien¬ 
tific  training  and  experience  in  managing  of 
highest  class  properties,  is  open  for  position 
March  1;  handling  of  fancy  stock,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouses,  etc.,  a  specialty;  ability 
and  character  vouched  for  by  finest  references. 
ADVERTISER  6381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER.  Scotchman.  35;  single;  at 
present  running  large  stock  farm;  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  where  a  highly  experienced  farmer  and 
stockman  is  required:  can  handle  men  to  good 
advantage;  the  very  bpst  of  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6382.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  and  trained 
farm  manager;  15  years*  practical  experience 
with  registered  stock,  certified  milk  production, 
farm  crops,  fruit,  farm  help;  keep  production 
records  and  farm  accounts:  best  references;  mar¬ 
ried:  $125  per  month  and  privileges  to  start; 
private  estate  or  commercial  dairy.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6380.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED — Between  February  and 
April  1st:  teamsters,  married  or  single;  good 
wages;  all  year  employment:  no  milking. 
ALLAMUCHY ’  FARMS,  Arthur  Danks,  Mgr., 
Allamnehy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  care  for  small  poultry  plant 
and  raise  chicks  in  season,  also  care  for  small 


il  mi  »  I**v,  rv  Ill  pi  . . - 

herd  of  Duroe  hogs  in  modern  plant;  wages 
S55.00  per  month  with  found  to  start:  give  ex- 


perience  and  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
t‘,408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Feb.  15th.  married  mail  to  care  for 
3  cows,  flock  of  sheep,  small  flock  of  chickens, 
some  pigs,  with  some  knowledge  of  incubators 
and  brooders:  $80  per  month,  cottage.  1  quart 
of  milk,  firewood  and  garden.  JOHN  PERSSON. 
Supt.,  I’landome  Mills  Farm,  Plandome,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  first-class  butter-maker; 

married  man  preferred:  in  purebred  Gnernsey 
lierd:  must  have  experience  in  A.  R.  work: 
highest  wages  paid,  with  house,  fuel,  milk  sup¬ 
plied:  state  age.  nationality,  size  of  family, 
experience  and  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm:  good 
teamster  and  milker:  mechanical  milker  used: 
wages  $55.00  per  month  with  board  to  a  steady 
year  around  man;  give  full  particulars.  J.  E. 
DAVIS.  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein 

herd:  wages  $65.00  per  month,  with  board, 
washing,  lodging  and  medical  attendance.  Ad¬ 
dress  MATTEAWAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Bea¬ 
con,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  as  companion  anil 
help  with  housework  on  farm  in  Virginia:  no 
washing;  family  of  two.  ADVERTISER  6403, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IV  ANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  prim 

cinallv  cooking,  in  country:  small  family;  all 
modern  'conveniences:  state  wages  and  references 
hi  letter.  MRS.  ROGER  BALDWIN,  Woodbury. 
Conn. 


WANTED — "Young  man,  March  1.  on  a  small 

poult  rv  and  fruit  farm,  suburb.  2,.  miles  from 
New  York:  scientific  training,  good  home  and 
wages;  permanent;  rare  opportunity.  Address, 
with  particulars  and  references,  owner,  GEO.  -M 
GUEST,  Bronxviile,  N.  Y. _  . 


WANTED _ Working  superintendent  to  take 

complete  charge  of  300-acre  farm  one  mile 
'rom  Uazonovia  in  Madison  County,  New  'ork. 
he  must  understand  the  handling  of  purebred 
Holstein-Frieslan  cattle,  be  able  to  handle  men 
and  operate  tractor;  good  house,  with  furnace 
and  running  water;  good  salary,  with  share  or 
profits.  Address  B.  n.  HANDY.  P.  O.  Box  2. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  work  on 

farm:  state  experience  and  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  C.  H.  BLOSS.  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


’ARM  HIND  wanted;  will  pay  good  wages,  with 

'warm  room,  good  board,  reasonable  hours. 
Address  ALBERT  CARLSON.  Westport.  Conn. 


W  ANTED,  on  farm  in  New  Jersey.  24  miles  from 
New  York,  about  March  1,  middle-aged  man  as 
herdsman  and  milker;  good  cottage,  etc.:  go<al 
wages  to  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  63io, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  honorable,  straightforward  man. 

no  children,  do  plain  gardening,  milk,  help 
occasionally  with  poultry  and  look  after  things 
generally  around  house;  can  either  move  in  large 
house  with  myself.  67.  and  sister.  80.  or  occupy 
cottage  in  yard;  permanent  job  for  right  man; 
state  wages  wanted.  R.  M.  WASHINGTON, 
Green  Spring,  W.  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  farm  superintendent,  for  private 
(•state:  married:  temperate,  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical:  life  experience  all  branches  agriculture, 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse  shrubs,  stock, 
fowls:  A1  references.  JOHN  II.  BALDWIN, 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  


POSITION  as  working  herdsman;  rapid  dry-hand 
milker;  some  experience  in  A.  R.  and  show¬ 
ing;  all  around  farmer;  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
married,  with  family;  can  furnish  one  assistant; 
Guernseys  preferred;  will  come  as  single  man; 
no  machines  preferred;  what  can  you  offer?  ref¬ 
erences  If  required:  can  come  April  1.  ADI  ER- 
T1SER  6374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Superintendent  of  large  estate  or 
farm ;  thorough  knowledge  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  administrative  organization,  efficiency 
and  the  various  departments  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening;  married,  no  children:  unquestionable  per¬ 
sonal  references.  ADVERTISER  6370,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— March  1,  position  with  market  gar¬ 
dener  or  private  estate;  experienced  young 
man.  student  in  vegetable  gardening  at  Cornell. 
ADVERTISER  6384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  help  to  raise  dependable  chickens  on  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6301.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  assistant  on  poultry 
farm;  young  man  with  some  experience  wishes 
to  earn  business;  near  New  York  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  married  man. 

experienced  in  handling  commercial  poultry, 
truck  and  fruit;  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  particulars  address  ADI  ERTIoLK 
0393,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position;  scientific  training;  five  years 
successful  experience;  market  gardening,  pom¬ 
ology.  greenhouses,  general  farming  or  managing 
large  estate;  chances  for  advancement:  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  6399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Gentleman’s  farm,  100  acres,  half 
cultivable,  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  rich  soil, 
drained,  on  busy  State  road;  good  market;  two 
barns,  chicken  houses,  incubators;  small  farm 
house;  will  rent,  with  stock,  tools,  etc.,  to  right 
party;  no  cash  required;  nearby  farm  cleared 


|!ltl  L,V  ,  tOjliin  Vi,  "‘  'V  *  * .  - - 

$3,000  last  year.  Address  BOX  365,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  Y.  N. 


FOR  SALE — Established  store,  dwelling,  wagon 
houses,  acre  land;  reason,  illness.  EDGAR 
PIERSON,  Hopewell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 500-acre  farm;  fine  buildings,  con¬ 
crete  silo,  farming  tools,  teams,  etc.;  $12,000; 
write  for  particulars.  ALBERT  MATTISON, 
South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  farm  of  about  50 
acres,  with  stock  and  tools;  under  high  culti¬ 
vation  and  near  large  market.  If  interested, 
write  P.  O.  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


WANTED — Tenant  for  261-acre  dairy  farm  in 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  tools  and 
horses:  references.  CHAS.  E.  COLE,  Morgan 
Park,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Fruit  and  general  farm; 

good  buildings  and  water  supply:  near  shipping 
point  and  towns;  ideal  location:  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery.  ADVERTISER  6372,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  of  land.  20  miles  from 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  west  side  of  Mobile  Bay  and 
only  four  miles  from  railroad  station;  an  im¬ 
proved  highway  runs  Through  the  property;  56 
feet  above  sea  level;  good  soil  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  pecans  and  Satsuma  or¬ 
anges;  the  neighborhood  is  settled  and  occupied 
by  Northern  people:  a  fine  chance  for  someone 
to  winter  in  the  South  cheaply:  price  $500.  In¬ 
quire  of  CHARLES  D.  HARRIS,  owner,  Pratts- 
burg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TO  LEASE — Two  hours  from  Boston, 
Mass. ;  room  for  4  horses.  20  calves,  22  cows, 
40  pigs:  700  hens;  300  apple  trees;  firewood; 
8-room  house;  water  in  buildings;  yearly  rent,. 
$200.  E.  E.  AYERS,  Lynchburg,  Va.  • 


FOR  SALE— 83-acre  potato  farm  on  State  high¬ 
way.  between  Hamilton  Square  and  Cobbins- 
ville,'  N.  J..  one  mile  from  railroad  station.  EST. 
JOS.  S.  MOUNT,  P.  0.  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  8  acres.  Vineland.  N.  J. ;  on  main  road, 
5  minutes  to  school.  10  minutes  to  trolley;  400 
peach  trees  and  miscellaneous  fruit;  house.  7 
rooms:  water  and  gas  in  house:  barn:  4  poultry 
houses;  large  pig  house;  2  Cornell  brooders,  1  in¬ 
cubator.  ADVERTISER  6379,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  farms,  one  portable  sawmill; 

want  one  second-hand  sap  evaptorator.  A.  E. 
STICKLES,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  to  responsible  party,  about  200-acre 
dairy  farm  on  water  on  Long  Island,  at  the 
railroad  station:  fully  equipped  with  dairy  route: 
buildings  all  brick:  running  water,  with  room  for 
50  cows,  20  horses.  200  pigs,  chickens,  ducks,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  6371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm.  $6,000;  high 
state  cultivation;  good  buildings.  GEO.  R. 
CROSS,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  young  man,  single.  35,  farm-reared. 

wants  work  on  farm  where  no  other  help 
hired;  Protestant:  clean  character:  no  booze  or 
tobacco:  handy  with  tools:  location  immaterial : 
trial  given:  mention  wages  and  everything  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  (.389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  of  trucking  land,  30  in 
timber:  no  waste  land;  close  to  navigable  wa¬ 
ter.  railroad  and  live  town:  shell  roads  and  short 
Winters;  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
quickly  reached:  price  $40  per  acre.  J.  E.  PAT¬ 
TEN.  East  New  Market,  Md. 


POUT.TRYMAN.  single,  fifteen  years’  experience, 
wants  position:  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
6406.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  March  1;  understand  feed- 

imr  for  \  It  *  Guernsey  herd;  state  full  partlc- 
ilurs  in  first’  letter.  '  HILLSWOLD  FARM. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  institution  farms,  one  herdsman 

to’  take  charge  of  large  herd  of  cattle;  one 
poultrymnn:  applicants  will  kindly  apply  in  own 
Handwriting;  age.  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
at  least  two  references  and  enclose  latest  pho¬ 
tograph.  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  ML- 
GAGE  FOR  EPILEPTICS.  Skillinan.  N.  J. 


V ANTED  Competent  SCHLXTe! 


fererences  required 
Cornwall.  Conn. 


COMPETENT  country  woman  for  general  bonj^- 

’  work;  good  home  for  the  right  party.  MRS. 
FRANK  WETMORE,  South  Longbeaeli  Ave., 
Freeport,  N.  Y 


APRIL  1,  a  married  man  for  general  farm 

work;  must  be  a  good  ox  teamster  and  milker; 
lo  not  answer  unless  a  good  reliable (man, .  to  take 
in  interest  in  his  work.  BOX  — 1,  Litcntuiu, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  reliable  practical  dairy¬ 

man  to  take  charge  of  established  dairy  farm 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh;  110  acres;  16  head, 
man  with  family  satisfied  with  country  life,  sal¬ 
ary  salary  with  home,  or  share  arrangement. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6376,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


W  ANTED — Two  single  Protestant  men:  no  liulior 

nor  tobacco;  one  general  farm  work:  one  for 
poultry  and  swine;  no  milking:  must  like  bojs. 
state  age.  salary  expected,  give  references  first 
lot  tor.  IV  ATKINSON  FARM  SCHOOL,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training,  2o  years 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  and  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements;  I  solicit  your 
fullest  Investigation.  ADVERTISER  6321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  life  experience  farmer  with  small 
family,  position  on  up-to-date  farm.  H.  W. 
JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  


FARM  superintendent  or  overseer  of  country  es¬ 
tate:  10  years’  experience;  best  of  references. 
BOX  305,  Princeton,  N.  J.  


FARM  MANAGER  — Single;  practical:  all 

branches:  age  27;  wages  $25  per  week  and 
board.  MANAGER,  25  Clermont  Street,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y.  _ , 


ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm,  experienced  farm  and 
estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  mar¬ 
ried  middle  age,  small  family;  expert  orchardist 
and  general  farmer;  first-class  reference  present 
employer;  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  and  priv¬ 
ileges  considered.  ADI  ERTISER  6364,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  farm  manager  of  private 
'  estate  with  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  soil  ami  all  crops,  live  stock,  fruit,  poultry 
and  machinery;  twenty  years’  experience;  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable.  ADI  ERTISER  63o9,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


POSITION  WANTED— March  1st.  by  competent 
married  American,  age  36.  as  working  superin¬ 
tendent  on  farm  or  estate;  life  experience:  also 
some  scientific  training  in  general  farming, 
dairying,  gardening,  poultry  and  orchard  work: 
use '  of  tractor,  gas  engine  and  all  tarm 
machinery:  best  of  references;  state  salary  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6412.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  REAL  FARM  FOR  SALE — About  100  acres,  all 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation:  11-room  house; 
hot  water  heat;  electric  lights;  private  water 
system;  telephone;  large  barns  and  stables;  ga¬ 
rage  for  3  cars;  2  corncribs;  toolbouse;  2  henner¬ 
ies;  tenement  house;  wellhouse  and  wagon  sheds; 
long  road  frontage:  2  railroad  sidings;  one  has 
storehouse:  good  fruit:  mile  to  station;  1%  miles 
from  harbor;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
price  $50,000:  two-thirds  can  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  GEO.  W.  BRUSH,  owner.  Northport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm  containing  five 
acres,  located  on  the  main  road  between  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Atlantic  City;  dwelling  house 
equipped  with  all  improvements:  everything  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  first-class  poultry  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  with  practical  experience. 

‘desires  position  as  manager:  best  references: 
age  40;  son,  16.  ADVERTISER  6401,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  practical 

in  all  branches:  single:  life  experience:  best 
references:  wages  $22  per  week  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  6402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 25  to  40  acres,  good  soil, 
adapted  to  growing  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
small  fruits  anil  poultry:  good  buildings  and  good 
water  supply:  give  location,  full  description, 
price  and  terms;  Cumberland  Valley  or  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  JOHN  S.  HIGH,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Six  or  seven  room  house,  barn, 
ground  for  garden:  New  York  State  preferred. 
G.  GILMORE.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer,  with  family, 
farm  to  work  on  shares:  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  R.  G.  SAUNDERS,  Kushequa.  Pa. 


WANTED _ Up-to-date  poultryman  that  will  keep 

his  word  when  he  makes  a  bargain,  take  charge 
and  run  on  a  share  basis  where  everything  is  fur¬ 
nished:  Leghorn  hennery;  two  thousand  laying: 
capacity  more  than  ample:  fine  grass  Ueld  for  old 
and  young  chicks;  shipping  station  on  farm: 
house,  fuel,  milk,  vegetables  anil  fruit  furnished 
free:  good  permanent  job  for  right  man:  come 
see  or  write  R.  M.  WASHINGTON,  Green  Spring, 
W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  16  acres: 

mostly  apples  iu  bearing;  also  other  tree  and 
small  fruits:  three  acres  Alfalfa;  adequate  farm 
buildings:  adjacent  to  city  line,  overlooking  Cor¬ 
nell  University:  unusual  educational  facilities; 
large  house  with  modern  conveniences:  price, 
$12,500.  HILREST  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  truck,  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  1%  miles 
station,  trolley  and  excellent  market;  8  room 
house:  necessary  outbuildings  in  good  condition; 
400  peach  trees.  H.  B.  NEWELL,  Burlington, 
N.  J. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position:  married; 

three  children;  experienced  all  kinds  livestock 
and  poultry,  crops,  tractor  and  machinery:  will¬ 
ing  to  board  men:  best  of  reference.  J.  II. 
PROCTOR,  Brewster,  N.  A. 


A  GOOD  proposition  is  offered  to  a  limn  with 

help  enough  to  care  for  75  head  cattle  and 
milk  about  65;  also  care  for  and  bottle  the  milk, 
i  chance  for  the  rigtit  party  to  make  sonic 
money.  Address  ADVERTISER  6385,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IV  WT TO— Farm  hand  for  general  work  ami  as- 
slit  with  dairy.  ADVERTISER  6390,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm  MANAGER — Single;  12  years’  practical 
experience  with  livestock,  fruit,  poultry,  gen¬ 
eral  crops  and  truck:  State  Agricultural  College 
graduate,  Cornell.  B.  E.  ROSE,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Capable  woman  wants  to 
take  charge  of  first-class  farm  house  and  board 
large  number  of  farm  help:  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced:  American;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6337.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single  American,  desires  position 
mi  private  estate;  good  butter-maker;  best  of 
references.  WM.  L.  BRYANT,  132  Morris  St., 
New  Haven.,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SHARES — 100  acres;  Connecti¬ 
cut:  near  market;  all  improvements:  no  stock. 
ADVERTISER  6356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


TO  RENT _ One  of  best  equipped  dairy  farms 

Western  New  York;  220  acres:  level  and  tilla¬ 
ble;  verv  fertile:  31  acres  of  wheat  yielded  4_ 
bu.  p6T  aerej  3  complete  sets  of  buildings,  large 
covered  vard.  etc.:  stocked  with  sheep  and  pure¬ 
bred  Holstelns;  good  market  for  milk:  just  off 
State  road;  will  give  right  party  excellent  op¬ 
portunities;  state  experience,  etc..  In  first  letter. 
H.  L.  ORR.  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  good  farm  in  Dutchess 
County;  good  buildings,  new  in  1907,  ’8.  ’09 
and  ’10;  about  120  acres  of  land,  with  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  renting  about.  100  acres  adjoining  at  a 
nominal  rent.  Address  ADVERTISER  6398.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 065  acres  timber  land.  $30  per  acre. 

Apply  to  JAS.  H.  DENMBAD,  Sr.,  Box  382, 
"West  Point,  King  William  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 325  acres;  rich  soil. 

mostly  all  under  cultivation;  good  buildings; 
1  000  peach  trees:  rent  $1,500.  including  two 
teams,  feed,  all  machinery;  price  $100  acre. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J.  


WANTED — Farm  or  piece  of  land,  for  spot  cash, 
direct  from  owner;  must  be  priced  fairly; 
nothing  over  $1,800  considered;  mention  every¬ 
thing  in  first  letter;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
C3S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FERTILE  214-acre  Montg.  Co.,  Pa.,  farm:  large 
level  fields,  suitable  for  traetor:  11-room 
house,  pipeless  heater,  ’phone;  large  barn,  silos, 
hay  barn:  electric  lights  and  power:  milking  ma¬ 
chines:  never-failing  water;  plenty  fruit:  Ih 
mile  to  town  and  railroad;  good  roads;  near  high 
school-  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets; 
low  priced  at  819,500.  PALMDALE  FARM. 
Palm,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Tobacco,  grain  and  stock  farm;  196 
acres:  large,  choice  dairy;  two  teams; 

equipped  witli  modern  machinery:  fine  buildings, 
well  watered;  8  acres  timber;  fruit  orchards:  l’i 
miles  to  Phoenix:  12  miles  to  Syracuse;  with  or 
without  equipment:  price  for  quick  sale,  includ¬ 
ing  everything,  $17,000.  JAMES  GORDON, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  194. 


USE  AND  RECOMMEND 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  — We  have  been  using  Corona  Wool  Fat  on  our 
horses  hoofs  for  the  past  four  years  and  are  highly  pleased  with 
results,  and  would  not  want  to  be  without  this  hoof  ointment 
which  keeps  the  hoofs  soft  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 


Yours  truly,  MORRIS  PACKING  C0„  per  ft.  B.  McLaren,  Bam  Boss, 


Prize-Winning 
Six-Horse  Team 
owned  by 

Morris  &  Co.,  Packers 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS  y** 

The  Corona  i  j 

Man  /$  J 


CORONA  WOOL  FAT  I  will  send  you  a  'fjllfe 
‘  liberal  size  can  FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  if  you  wilPi 

'  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  different  from  ordinary  salves  and  blistering  com^B 
.  pounds.  It  is  extracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep  and  is  a  soothing  and  quick-heal-i! 
W  ln&  preparation.  It  will  not  blister  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out,  but  penetrates  deep  into  the! 
W  .wound,  immediately  relieves  the  animal  from  pain  and  quickly  heals  bothersome  and  serious 
W  injuries  without  leaving  a  scar. 

For  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks,  Collar  Boils,  Barb 
Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal 

This  splendid  remedy  is  used  by  over  1,000,000  farmers  and  stock  owners.  Thousands 
of  letters  have  been  received  testifying  to  its  healing  powers.  Many  valuable  animals  that  have 
received  injuries  which  veterinarians  pronounced  incurable  have  been  completely  cured  with  this 
wonderful  remedy.  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  should  be  in  every  bam  —  it  is  the  best  “first  aid” 
remedy  you  can  use  when  accidents  occur. 


Corona  Wool  Fat  is  fully  as  good  if  not 
ter  than  its  guarantee  states.  For 


Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  I  used  it  on  an  old  wire  cut 
and  it  healed  it  up  all  O.  K.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  ever  used.” 

E.  T.  Sheldon. 


“I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com¬ 
pound  on  horses’  feet  that  were  so  bad 
they  could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it 
they  travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  it.” 

Harry  Barr,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


I  tried  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com 
pound  on  my  horse  which  had  a  bad 
case  of  scratches.  I  had  given  up  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  him,  but  finally  tried  Corona, 
it  did  the  work.  Horse  is  now  in  good 
condition.” 

P.  L.  Tressey,  Etna,  N.  H. 


I  don  t  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  the  healing  qualities 
^of  this  remedy.  I  simply  want  you  to  send  and  get  this  free 
^j|box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  You  will  then  say,  as  thou- 
TVsands  have,  “It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  used.” 

.^jjgggW  Some  animal  on  your  farm  is  liable  to  meet  with  an 

injury  any  day  — then  you  will  appreciate  the  value  of  having 
this  valuable  remedy  on  hand  for  immediate  use. 

Send  for  This  Book  Now 

You  will  never  lose  the  services  of  any  of  your  horses 
f°r  a  single  day  because  of  Galled  or  Sore  Shoulders 
or*  Necks,  Split  Hoofs  or  Scratches,  etc.,  if  you  use 
VjITm  CORONA  WOOL  FAT.  It  often  saves  veterinary 


Corona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio.  Gentlemen:— I  received  the  can 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  and  tried  it  on  a 
barbed  wire  cut.  Your  Corona  Wool 
Fat  is  the  right  thing  for  wire  cuts,  and 
every  stock  man  should  have  a  big  box 
of  it  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S.  Dennis,  Robinson,  Kan. 


C.  S,  PHILLIPS, 

CORONA  MFC.  _ 

COMPANY 

Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Without  obligation 
•r  cost  to  me,  please  send  me  ^ 
postpaid  the  free  trial  box  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  Compound. 
Also  your  book,  “How  to  Treat  Hoofs, 
Wounds  and  Sores.” 


Dear  Sirs:— Your  Wool  Fat  has  done 
so  much  for  me  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
abou  it.  I  had  a  young  cow  that  split 
her  teat  on  barbed  wire.  Seemed  to  be 
to  the  hollow,  and  7  applications  made 
it  sound  as  ever.  I  worked  a  mare  all 
spring  with  a  bad  sore  shoulder.  Nothing 
did  any  good,  then  I  used  Corona  Wool 
Fat  three  weeks  and  made  it  sound.  But 
listen  to  this.  My  horse  stepped  on  my 
toe  and  slipped  the  nail  and  flesh  off. 
I  tried  Wool  Fat  and  in  two  weeks  my 
toe  was  sound.  1  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  Corona. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  E.  Bradley,  Owingsville,  Kv. 


My  Marne. 


County, 


State. 


My  Dealer's  Name  is. 


Ha  ve  you  ever  used  Corona! . 

.  .NOTE  — Should  you  need  a  quantity  of  CORONA  immediately  for  ‘  'I 
Aid  purposes  along  with  Free  Sample  Box,  we  will  mail  you  a  regular  8-< 
-0-oz.  package  and  you  can  pay  your  postmaster  when  the  package  arrives 
marK  a  in  square  below  indicating  which  size  package  you  want.  If  not  sat 
your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

□  8  oz.  Can  by  mail,  prepaid . 65c.  At  Dealers 

FI  20  oz.  Can  by  mail,  prepaid . $1.25.  At  Dealers 


Heals 

Bart) 

Wire 

Cuts 


Heals  I 
Called  ™ 
Shoulders 


Heals  Inflaned 
UJdcrs.  S'veteats 


0VJRNA 


"BUR  BA  l\l 


^AlfRY  HOjA 


rases* 


Vol.  LXXIX.  hyvTLhu  Bura*  I’ubllahlnB  Co..  Ffhniarv  7  1  Q?f)  K.itorc.]  as  8econd-ClaM  Matter.  June  2«,  1879.  at  the  Post  /1C79 

333  W.  30th  8t.,  New  York.  Price  Oue  Dollar  a  Year.  reurudry  i  ,  1ZT6U  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  INO.  40  /  A. 


Something  Cheerful  to  Look  Forward  to  in  These  Wintry  Days 
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IBBLE’S 
estod  SEEDS 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

are  tested  in.  our  own  laboratory  by  a  graduate  seed  analyst  and  sold  direct  to  you  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality  and  are  backed  with  our 
famous  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test  that  you  wish  to  make  within 
ten  days  after  the  seeds  are  in  your  possession. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

OVER  100,000  BUSHELS  IN  STOCK 

D.  B.  Brand  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa ,  our  purity  test  99.78. 

D.  B .  Brand  Northern  Grown  Grimm  Alfalfa ,  our  purity  test  99.70. 

D.  B .  Brand  Red.  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover ,  average  test  for  years  above  99.50. 

Fancy  Alsike.  Best  Grade  only. 

D.  B .  Timothy,  average  test  for  years  above  99.70. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  Average  over  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1%  weed  seeds  and  a 
full  line  of  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Kentucky  and  Sudan  Grass,  Golden,  Hungarian  and  Japanese  Millets, 
Vetch,  Rape,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

FROM  OUR  MAMMOTH  WAREHOUSES  TO  YOU  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


Dibble’s 

Dibble’s 

Dibble’s 


Seed  Oats.  Heavy  Weight,  average  weight  43-45  pounds  and  enormously  productive.  Twentieth 
Century  early  good  yielder  weighing  36-38  pounds. 

Seed  Barley.  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six  Rowed,  best  varieties  by  test  for  the  East. 

Spring  Wheat,  famous  Marquis  type.  North  Dakota  grown,  the  kind  that  gives  the  big  yields  on 
Eastern  farms.  —  - 

Seed  Corn,  best  nine  varieties  both  flint  and  dent  either  for  crop  or  the  silo.  A  number  ofjkinds 
priced  as  low  as  $2.25  per  bushel  in  quantities.  Average  germination  our  test  above  95%. 

Seed  Potatoes,  best  fourteen  varieties  early,  intermediate  and  late,  every  bushel  saved  from  blight 
free  fields  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads.  Be  sure  and  try  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  best 
potato  for  main  crop  of  the_present  century. 

Farm  Seed  Catalogue,' the  leading  and  most  comprehensive  strictly  farm  seed  book  published  in 
America  illustrated  by  colored  plates  showing  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  in  natures  own  glorious  coloring. 


Special  Money  Saving  Price  List  and  Samples  for  Testing  Free.  Ask  for  Yours  Today. 

Your  Address  on  a  Postal  Card  Will  Do.  Invest  a  Penny  and  Make  Dollars. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

From  Our  FGrms  to  Yours 

BUY  DIRECT  SAVE  MONEY 
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Ah  Ontario  County,  A.  Y.,  H  ovum's  Sheen.  Fig.  (Sec  next  page.) 


The  Second  Mort^a^e  and  Federal  Farm  Loan 

The  Story  of  a  Renter  Who  Became  Owner 


A  FIXED  PREJUDICE.- — Some  months  ago  The 
It.  N.-Y.  published  a  letter  from  me  relative  to 
the  working  of  our  local  farm  loan  association.  The 
letter  introduced  me  to  several  dozens  of  people  who 
took  occasion  to  write  their  own  experiences  in  get¬ 
ting  farm  loans  through  or  having  them  refused, 
one  factor  in  the  system  of  farm  financing  was 
brought  out  time  and  again  in  the  several  letters, 
which  has  given  us  much  trouble,  and  to  questions 
pertinent  I  could  write  no  satisfactory  prescription 
as  a  cure-all.  That  factor  is  the  second  mortgage. 
Personally,  I  -believe  in  second  mortgages;  I  think 
that  they  are  all  right,  and  1  have  a  very  interesting 
discourse  which  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
one  except  the  diseoursee  that  a  second  mortgage  is 
gilt-edged  and  in  every  way  as  desirable  as  a  first 
mortgage.  The  said  discourse  takes  care  of  every 
possible  contingency  that  may  arise  affecting  the 
second  mortgage,  hut  there  is  one  thing  that  it  does 
not  do,  and  that  is  to  make  the  second  mortgage  a 
first  lien.  We  are  prejudiced  against  second  mort¬ 
gages  in  this  country,  and  for  why  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  dollar  has  been  lost  to  a 
second  mortgagor  in  this  county  for  five  years,  but 
still  we  don’t  like  them. 

I'T  B  LICIT  Y  NEEDED.1 — As  I  see  it,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  popularize  second  mortgages  for  invest¬ 
ment,  and  that  way  is  by  publicity.  We  can  all  see 
tlie  need  of  second  paper  for  the  financing  of  efficient 
young  farmers  and  efficient  tenant  farmers,  and  we 
know  that  when  loss  to  first  mortgagors  is  computed 
with  loss  to  second  mortgagors  the  credit  balance  is 
in  favor  of  the  second  mortgagor.  If  the  experience 
of  holders  of  second  mortgages  is  good,  why  does 
the  prejudice  exist?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  is,  because  of  lack  of  information  on 
the  subject.  We  have  floated  12  second  mortgages 
since  January  1.  1918,  and  of  the  12  not  one  has  had 
a  cent  of  interest  overdue,  four  have  been  paid  off 
before  maturity,  and  only  one  has  asked  for  an 
extension  of  time  on  any  payment  of  principal.  In 
this  poor  crop  year  four  more  will  be  paid  off  at  the 
next  interest  date,  each  of  which  is  not  yet  due  for 
from  one  to  five  years. 

THE  HUMAN  INTEREST.— Our  experiences  with 
second  mortgage  from  a  human  interest  standpoint 
run  the  gauntlet  of  emotions  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  pitiful.  The  story  of  Johnson  and  his  second 
mortgage  is  typical  of  most  of  our  second  mortgages. 


and  is  just  a  plain  everyday  tale  of  what  the  right 
man  will  do  if  given  the  right  chance.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  story,  which  is  true  in  every  detail, 
except  Johnson’s  name,  and  trust  that  The  It.  N.-Y. 
will  publish  it.  I  hope  that  it  will  prompt  some  man 
or  woman  with  money  to  invest,  to  take  a  chance 
with  some  bright  young  man.  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  an  experience  which  will  prove  to  be  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  your  sense  of  business  judgment.  Johnson 
came  to  Prince  Edward  County  in  March,  1916, 
with  a  wife,  three  children,  a  borrowed  mule,  a 
wagon,  a  few  chairs,  bedding,  a  Dixie  plow,  side¬ 
swipe  cultivator.  $28.79,  and  a  recollection  of  having 
seen  the  sun  rise  and  set  from  the  field  on  every 
working  day  for  20  of  his  27  years  of  life,  an  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  himself  to  make  good  if  he 
had  half  a  chance,  and  a  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion.  If  Johnson  had  anything  else  of  value 
it  was  not  in  evidence. 

ALLOCATING  A  HABITATION.— Using  a  word 
that  our  abstractor  loves  to  use.  the  first  thing 
that  Johnson  did  was  to  allocate  a  habitation.  The 
second  event  of  note  was  a  visit  from  old  John 
Henry  Stork.  After  that  events  moved  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  but  they  were  ail  everyday  events,  and  not 
one  was  of  the  kind  that  could  be  called  fortunate. 
Johnson’s  rented  house  was  the  ordinary  kind  of 
cottage  in  which  hundreds  of  tenant  farmers  have 
made  a  start — up  or  down.  Surrounding  the  cottage 
was  a  tobacco  barn,  a  small  stable  and  chicken  coop, 
and  50  acres  of  land,  partly  cleared.  The  land  was 
just  a  little  better  than  the  kind  which  will  not 
sprout  black-eyed  peas.  That  was  Johnson’s  start 
in  Prince  Edward  County.  Not  by  any  means  as 
bad  as  it  might  have  been ;  however,  Johnson  did 
not  object,  so  why  should  you?  Now  if  you  know 
anything  about  bright  tobacco  you  have  already  dis¬ 
covered  the  plot  to  this  tale.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  the  key  to  the  plot  is  in  the  poor  land, 
the  tobacco  barn  and  Johnson’s  sunrise  habit 
WORKING  AGAINST  DEBT. — During  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Johnson  added  one  item  to  his  posses¬ 
sions,  which  was  debt — fertilizer  debt,  hay  and  corn 
debt  and  rations  debt.  Probably  he  paid  about  20 
per  cent  more  than  the  cash  price  for  the  purchases 
for  which  the  debt  was  evidence,  and,  too,  probably 
he  paid  two  or  three  times  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
for  the  privilege  of  having  a  debt.  But  regardless 
of  all  these  little  obstacles  Johnson  started  a  crop. 


He  put  out  25,000  tobacco  hills  (which  is  our  way 
of  saying  five  acres),  10  or  12  acres  of  corn,  a  patch 
of  sorghum,  a  small  garden,  and  'nothing  else  of 
note.  He  made  15  barrels  of  corn  (that’s  75  bushels) 
and  four  curings  of  tobacco.  You  know  that  when 
four  curings  of  tobacco  are  made  in  one  barn  in  one 
year  the  barn  is  just  naturally  busy,  and  five  or  six 
days  of  24  hours  each  for  curing  do  not  allow  the 
barn  much  time  to  cool  off,  and  incidentally  Johnson 
did  not  sleep  as  late  of  mornings  during  tobacco 
cutting  and  curing  as  some  people,  and  he  was  up 
just  as  late  of  nights  as  some  other  people.  When 
a  barn  is  hung  full  of  tobacco  and  fire  is  put  in  the 
flue  eyes,  a  man’s  eyes  have  to  watch  the  fire,  the 
leaf,  the  stem  and  the  weather  during  the  entire 
curing  period,  otherwise  the  bright  yellow  color  will 
be  lost  and  likewise  your  high  price. 

B  HIGH  T  E  R  PROSPECTS.  —  Johnson’s  crop 
weighed  2.400  lbs.,  and  his  average  price  was  37 
cents.  He  paid  up  his  bills  and  their  gathered  in¬ 
terest  and  started  the  year  of  1917  with  $350  in 
cash.  His  borrowed  mule  had,  been  paid  for  and 
another  pought  on  time.  The  years  of  1917  and  1918 
were  repetitious  of  1916,  excepting  that  the  family 
did  not  have  to  live  quite  as  tight,  the  clothing  for 
each  was  gradually  getting  better,  and  the  family 
appearance  was  finally  neat.  Johnson’s  neighbors 
and  merchants  began  taking  notice  of  Johnson’s 
crops,  Johnson’s  mules,  Johnson's  neatly  dressed 
wife  and  children  and  of  Johnson  himself.  He  had 
developed  from  a  down-at-heel  drifter  to  a  reliable 
tenant,  and  several  landlords  approached  him  with 
a  1918  and  1919  proposition,  but  Johnson  still  worked 
the  50-acre  farm. 

BUYING  WITHOUT  CAPITAL.— Johnson  had 
arrived,  he  had  made  himself  a  reputation  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  capitalize  his  reputation.  Early  in *1918' 
he  located  a  farm  of  60  acres,  having  a  good  five- 
room  cottage  and  a  poor  stable,  15  acres  of  open 
land  and  a  good  well,  the  price  being  $2,500.  He 
came  to  tin*  Farm  Loan  Association’s  office  for  advice 
as  to  how  he  could  get  the  farm  and  not  have  to  pay 
out  any  of  Ills  $500  capital.  To  fully  appreciate 
Johnson’s  story  you  must  know  something  of  the 
land  which  he  proposed  to  buy.  li  was  in  a  section 
of  Prince  Edward  County  about  which  we  formerly 
made  silly  jokes  about  a  crow  carrying  rations  when 
traveling  over  it.  It  was  on  a  sandy  ridge  that  grew 
black-jack  oaks,  broom  sedge  and  suchlike  iu  a  half- 
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hearted  way,  but  corn  and  wheat  planting  were 
fortunate  to  return  the  seed.  We  who  live  over  in 
the  chocolate  red  lands  of  the  same  county  used  to 
make  a  few  dollars  out  of  season  down  in  the  sand 
ridge  district  every  year  by  buying  out  some  starved- 
out  “hopeful”  for  .$5  per  acre  or  thereabouts.  Then 
we  watched  for  another  “hopeful”  and  sold  to  him 
at  $7.50.  It  was  really  great  sport  about  15  years 
ago.  until  a  man  came  along  from  North  Carolina 
or  South  or  California  or  somewhere,  and  under¬ 
stood  one  of  us  to  say  $27.50  instead  of  $7.50,  and 
before  we  could  correct  him  he  had  bought  the  farm. 
The  day  of  our  small  investment  and  quick  sure 
profit  passed,  but  the  same  land  was  what  Johnson 
wanted. 

A  DUBIOUS  PROPOSITION. — Now  consider  how 
we  were  compelled  to  look  at  Johnson's  application, 
first  a  $1,000  Federal  farm  loan  and  next  a  $1,500 
second  mortgage  on  60  acres  of  land  which  one  of 
our  loan  committee  .had  once  owned  for  less  than 
$400.  Of  course  bright  tobacco  had  come  in  since 
the  $400  price  and  the  price  had  advanced,  but  the 
land  was  just  as  thin  as  in  the  old  days.  Passing 
over  the  long  arguments  pro  and  con.  we  finally 
allowed  the  loan  and  floated  the  second  paper,  and 
by  the  way,  we  have  never  made  a  charge  for  getting 
a  second  lien  carried. 

BRIGHTENING  PROSPECTS.  —  Johnson  took 
possession  of  his  farm  on  January  1.  1910.  Soon 
after  oecuri’ed  the  first  real  ill  luck  that  had  come 
to  him  since  he  came  to  Prince  Edward.  The  whole 
family  had  the  “flu.”  Mrs.  Johnson  was  less  ill 
than  the  rest,  and  was  nurse,  housekeeper  and  stock 
feeder  for  several  weeks.  After  their  recovery 
Johnson  started  clearing  land  and  building  tobacco 
barns.  He  cleared  six  acres  and  built  two  excellent 
four-room  barns.  He  employed  some  labor  last  year 
in  land  clearing,  barn  building  and  working  tobacco. 
The  labor  bill  is  $225  for  the  year.  Last  year’s  crops 
were  poor  on  account  of  the  unusual  heavy  rains  in 
July,  but  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  to 
follow  will  show  that  Johnson  doesn’t  quit  for  a 
little  matter  of  rainfall,  lie  used  to  make  four 
curings  of  tobacco  in  a  rented  barn,  but  his  own. 
being  better  constructed,  has  made  five  curings  this 
year  He  made  4.200  lbs.  of  tobacco  last  year,  and 
of  that  he  sold  half  at-  average  of  97  cents.  The 
balance  of  the  crop  will  do  as  well  or  better.  I 
stopped  at  Johnson’s  house  the  other  morning  to  see 
if  our  loan  security  was  being  depreciated,  and  while 
there  made  up  a  bookkeeping  system  for  him  1o  fol¬ 
low.  and  as  illustration  for  him  of  one  of  the  balance 
checks  drew  up  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities 
of  his  own  account.  The  items  other  than  those  of 
actual  cash  or  fixed  value  were  taken  in  at  con¬ 
servative  estimates,  and  are  not  quite  the  real  cash 
value  as  I  see  them : 


Cash  on  hand  (actual  bank  balance) . 

Two  Liberty  Bonds  (par  value) . 

Live  stock  . 

Farming  implements . ••••• 

Farm  and  appurtenances  (was  offered  fol¬ 
lowing  in  cash) . . 

Household  goods . . . 

Unsold  tobacco  crop . 

Feed,  fodder  and  food  supplies . 


$1,569.09 

200.00 

1,000.00 

200.00 


6.000.00 

500.00 

2.000.00 

600.C0 


Liabilities — 

Federal  farm  loan . . . 

Second  mortgage  . 

Interest  to  Jan  1,  1920 . . . 


$12,069.09 

$1,000.00 

1.500.00 

120.00 


$2,620.00 

Net  worth  .  $9,449.09 

Let  us  be  liberal  and  call  his  net  worth  $50  when 
he  came  here,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  $9,400  for 
four  years’  work. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE.— Johnson’s 
plans  for  the  future  are  being  worked  out.  He  is 
liming  a  considerable  acreage  for  Alfalfa  next  year. 
He  is  getting  an  additional  acreage,  which  he  will 
build  up  for  a  corn,  grain  and  clover  rotation,  will 
build  a  tenant  house  and  three  more  tobacco  barns, 
add  to  his  herd  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Now  Johnson’s 
case  is  similar  to  a  number  of  our  second  lien  cases, 
and  was  selected  as  I  happened  to  have  the  figures 
to  offer  as  proof.  I  believe  that  at  least  two  others 
would  show  a  better  statement  than  his.  Do  you 
believe  that  our  Federal  farm  loan  of  $1,000  on  this 
farm  is  a  safe,  conservative  and  sound  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  a  $1,000  farm  loan  bond?  And  also 
are  we  justified  in  urging  people  with  money  to 
invest  to  take  second  paper  behind  the  Federal  farm 

loan?  ROY  MATHEWSON, 

Prince  Edward  County  N.  F.  L.  A. 


A  Woman’s  Sheep 

I  AM  sending  a  picture  of  a  friend  (Fig.  51)  who 
can  raise  sheep  better  than  some  men.  She  raised 
a  Shropshire  lamb  on  a  bottle.  The  next  year  that  one 
had  two  ewe  lambs.  The  following  year  each  one  of 
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the  three  had  a  lamb.  Two  years  ago  she  sold  $17 
worth  of  wool  from  the  first  three  ewes.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  first  sheep  and  her  last  year’s  lamb, 
with  the  woman,  who  thinks,  like  the  Pennsylvania 
reader,  about  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week, 
that  there  are  no  such  easy  times  on  a  farm  for  men 
or  women.  m.  a.  s. 


A  Small  Ohio  Flock  of  Sheep 

MY  last  sheep  statement  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
February  S,  1919,  page  244.  in  that  statement 
I  predicted  that  prospect  for  the  coming  year  looked 
good ;  better  than  any  year  in  the  last  five,  since  we 
have  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  My  prediction  turned 
out  right,  and  below  is  the  outcome.  I  started  into  the 
Winter  of  1918-19  with  17  head  of  bred  ewes,  all 
grade  Shropshires  but  one.  They  were  bred  to  an 
aged  registered  Hampshire  ram.  He  was  an  old  ram, 
but  a  good  one.  I  like  the  mating  of  an  aged  ram 
on  young  ewes.  It  usually  brings  strong,  vigorous 
lambs.  One  of  these  17  ewes  died  in  early  March, 
the  other  16  raised  to  maturity  23  lambs.  One  of  the 
above  16  ewes  raised  a  pair  of  twins  until  old  enough 
to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  then  died,  so  we  lost 


Doublcd-icorlicd  Grimes  Golden .  One  Year's  Growth. 
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February  7,  1920 

well  enough  alone.  My  success  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  kind  of  weather  we  have  when  the  lambs 
come.  The  advantage  of  raising  early  lambs  is  that 
they  can  be  sold  earlier  at  better  prices,  but  they  will 
cost  something  extra  in  feeding  them  grain  until 
grass  comes.  They  ought  ot  be  sold  in  June.  July  or 
August.  The  lambs  that  I  sold  this  year  at  13c  per 
lb.  on  October  7  I  was  offered  15c  per  lb.  for  June  20, 
but  of  course  they  were  not  nearly  so  heavy  then 
and  would  not  have  brought  as  much  money.  If  our 
February  lamb  business  does  not  turn  out  well  we 
will  go  back  again  to  the  Marc-h-April  lambs. 

Huron  Co.,  O.  samvel  heymann. 


A  Machine  for  Loading  Manure 

I  read  your  appeal  for  some  knowledge  of  a  manure- 
loader.  This  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  was  in  South  Dakota  for  several  weeks,  and  there 
saw  a  great  labor-saving  machine  for  handling  manure. 
The  farmer  had  several  old  straw-stack  bottoms  that 
he  wanted  to  spread  out  on  the  fields.  His  implement 
dealer  suggested  this  machine  would  save  both  time  and 
labor.  Two  men  and  a  team  drew  a  “scraper”  much 
like  a  dirt  scraper  with  forks  on  the  front.  They  went1 
over  these  straw-stack  bottom  and  filled  it.  then  dumped 
it  on  a  platform.  This  platform  was  raised  and  the 
contents  slid  over  in  a  spreader  on  about  the  same 
principle  as  a  hay  stacker.  One  team  was  used  to  draw 
the  manure  on  the  wagon.  It  took  three  serapersful 
for  a  platform  load,  and  three  platform  loads  to  fill  a 
spreader.  With  three  teams  we  could  draw  as  many 
as  90  loads  in  10  hours.  james  m.  black. 

New  Jersey. 

On  page  40  H.  F.  Perry  asks  for  an  easy  method  of 
handling  hard-packed  manure.  It  seems  his  trouble  is 
that  he  has  allowed  his  cattle  to  run  loose  in  a  shed 
and  has  supplied  them  with  a  liberal  amount  of  corn¬ 
stalks  and  coarse  straw  for  bedding,  which  the  cattle 
have  tramped  into  the  manure  and  packed  so  solidly 
that  he  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  the  material 
from  the  shed.  I  have  several  times  been  up  against  a 
problem  of  this  kind.  Once  I  solved  it  by  using  a 
tolerably  sharp  ax  and  cutting  the  manure  into  squares 
of  a  convenient  size  to  handle  with  a  fork.  I  had  at 
that  time  an  old-fashioned  broadax.  such  as  was  used 
by  carpenters  in  hewing  out  timbers  and  planks  when 
such  work  was  done  chiefly  by  hand.  This  made  short 
work  of  the  job.  In  default  of  a  tool  of  this  kind,  an 
ordinary  chopping  ax  would  show  some  results.  An¬ 
other  time  I  made  numerous  holes  with  an  iron  bar. 
dropped  a  pint  of  shelled  corn  into  each  hole  and  turned 
a  lot  of  hungry  shotes  into  the  shed.  In  rooting  for  that 
corn  those  shotes  made  that  manure  pile  as  loose  and 
mellow  as  could  be  desired.  On  another  occasion  I  used 
a  plow  equipped  with  a  rolling  coulter.  The  team  was 
attached  to  the  plow  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  Two 
men  would  carry  the  plow  to  the  farther  end  of  the  shed 
while  the  third  managed  the  horses,  backing  them  when 
necessary.  In  the  absence  of  a  rolling  coulter,  an  up¬ 
right  or  knife  coulter  would  answer  nearly  as  well,  if 
sharp. 

I  have  seen  a  horse  fork  of  the  grapple  type  in 
successful  operation  in  loading  light,  strawy  manure, 
but.  as  a  rule.  I  believe  that  an  able-bodied  man  equipped 
with  a  good  manure  fork  furnishes  the  best  solution  of 
this  problem.  Even  could  a  machine  be  devised  which 
would  do  the  work.  I  doubt  if  the  saving  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  its  installa¬ 
tion.  though  in  some  instances  where  it  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  drive  near  the  manure  pile,  a  litter  carrier, 
such  as  is  used  in  stables,  often  gives  good  results. 

Vermont.  .  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


just  two  sheep  during  the  year.  Nine  wether  lambs 
and  the  smallest  ewe  lamb  were  sold  on  October  7 : 
the  other  13  ewe  lambs  have  been  kept  for  breeders. 
The  valuation  of  my  flock  and  the  cost  of  keep  for 
the  year  is  as  follows : 


17  ewes  at  $12.50  each. . . . . . 

Use  of  ram . 

Grain  . 

Extra  pasture  . 

Winter’s  roughage  . 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


$212.50 

5.00 

14.00 

S.10 

25.00 

5.00 


Total  investment 


$269.60 


INCOME 

14114  lbs.  wool  at  62c  per  lb . 

10  lambs  sold . _ . 

13  best  ewe  lambs  kept . 


$87.73 

130.00 

169.00 


Total  gross  income .  $386.(3 

This  is  an  average  income  of  $22.72  per  head  for 
the  17  ewes.  The  above  income  is  $127  more  than 
the  value  of  the  sheep  and  cost  of  keep  for  the  year, 
or  143  <per  cent  of  their  cost.  The  16  ewes  also 
raised  143%  of  lambs.  This  is  the  best  showing  I 
have  made  in  five  years.  Everything  started  cut  last 
year  to  work  well.  I  never  fed  less  grain  or  had  a 
shorter  period  confinement  for  the  sheep.  They 
were  not  kept  up  in  the  yard  until  January  3.  and 
did  not  receive  any  grain  until  February  2.  and  on 
April  13  eight  or  10  of  the  ewes,  with  the  oldest 
lambs,  were  turned  out  to  grass.  The  above  13  ewe 
lambs  that  I  valued  at  $13  apiece  would  now  bring 
me  $16.50  to  $17  each  if  I  wanted  to  sell  them  for  fat 
lambs,  and  they  have  been  practically  raised  without 
grain.  Just  yesterday  (January  7)  'my  sheep  were 
out  grazing  in  the  stalk  field,  and  unless  this  snow¬ 
storm  covers  all  of  the  feed  they  will  go  out  again. 

For  this  coming  year  I  am  not  so  sure  of  results. 
I  changed  my  breeding  season.  My  lambs  have  been 
coming  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  April. 
That  is  a  splendid  time  to  have  them  come  for  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  I  bred  this  year  to  have  the  lambs  come 
in  February.  I  want  to  try  early  lambs.  Perhaps  I 
have  made  a  mistake  and  would  better  have  left 


Double-worked  Apple  Grafting 

I  AM  enclosing  photograph  of  the  double-worked 
Grimes  Golden  apple  of  one  year's  growth  (see 
Fig.  52).  Almost  every  Winter  I  do  a  little  indoor 
or  bench  grafting.  The  past  Winter  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  double-work  all  at 
one  time.  The  usual  practice  is  to  graft  a  variety 
resistant  to  collar-rot  on  a  seedling  stock.  This 
graft  is  planted  in  the  Spring,  then  some  time  during 
the  Summer  or  early  Fall  it  is  budded  to  Grimes  or 
other  yellow  variety.  The  following  Spring  this  bud 
is  thrown  into  growth,  thus  taking  two  years  to  get 
a  one-year  whip.  I  secured  some  very  nice  one-year 
No.  1  seedlings.  To  these  I  grafted  a  five  or  six- 
inch  scion  of  Delicious,  carefully  cutting  out  the 
three  or  four  buds:  to  the  top  of  the  Delicious  I 
grafted  one  of  Grimes  Golden  of  about  same  length 
(three  buds). 

The  bottom  graft  is  set  below  level  of  ground,  and 
requires  no  more  attention.  The  upper  graft,  being 
above  ground,  the  string  will  not  rot.  so  one  has  to 
notice,  and  when  it  begins  to  "strangle”  the  string 
must  be  cut.  Also  I  think  it  a  good  idea  to  paint 
the  top  graft  with  paraffin  or  a  thin  grafting  wax 
to  prevent  its  drying  out  too  much. 

In  ordinary  bench  grafting  I  usually  have  a  per¬ 
centage  of  90  to  95  to  grow :  on  the  double-working 
about  65  to  start.  With  more  care  and  attention  I 
think  75  to  SO  might  be  attained,  but  even  at  50 
per  cent  it  seems  to  me  a  better  proposition  than 
waiting  two  years.  Besides,  the  other  plan  takes 
two  operations,  the  budding  coming  at  a  very  busy 
time  of  year,  and  when  one  counts  out  the  slips  it 
might  not  show  a  much  greater  per  cent  of  success, 
not  to  mention  the  extra  year’s  time.  Below  the 
arrows  in  picture  is  seedling,  between  the  arrows  is 
Delicious,  above  is  Grimes.  The  broom  is  to  show 
relative  size,  which  it  fails  to  do,  as  the  camera  cut 
nearly  two  feet  off  top  of  tree.  John  h. 

Arkansas. 
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New  Jersey  Coming  Back  With  New 


Belle  X  Early  Crawford.  Fig.  53 

At  right,  upright  habit  like  Crawford ;  at  left  flat 
spreading  habit,  like  Belle 


EXPECTATIONS. — We  may  now  recapitulate  to 
see  what  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  heri¬ 
table  characters  in  crosses  among  the  above  varieties. 


FROM  Ej 

Desirable 
Yellow  flesh 
Quality 

Early  ripening 
Fi’eestone 
Bich  skin  color 

FROM 

Desirable 
Productiveness 
Very  early 
Hardiness 
Shape  of  fruit 
Non-irritability 

FROM 

Desirable 
Yellow  flesh 
Freestone 
Mid-season 
Productiveness 
Adaptability 
Shape  of  fruit 
High  color  of  fruit 


,Y  CRAWFORD 

Xof  Desirable 
Irritability 
Lack  of  hardiness 
Poor  shipping  quality 
Lack  of  adaptability 
Low  productiveness 

JEEXSBORO 

Xot  Desirable 
Uneven  ripening 
Poor  quality 
Clingstone 
White  flesh 

ELBERTA 

Xot  Desirable 
White  flesh 
Bitter  flavor 
Irritability 
Lack  of  hardiness 
Clingstone 


FROM  BELLE 

Desirable  Xot  Desirable 

Yellow  flesh?  White  flesh? 

White  flesh  Irritability 

Freestone 

Shape  of  fruit 

High  color  of  fruit 

Early  mid-season 

REALIZATION. — The  seedlings  that  first  demand¬ 
ed  attention  were,  as  expected,  those  secured  by 
crossing  Belle  with  Greensboro.  Of  the  seedlings  of 
this  cross,  64  were  planted  in  1916  and  181  in  1917, 
making  a  total  of  245.  It  was  expected  that  some 
good  fruits  would  result  from  this  cross,  and  our  ex¬ 
pectations  were  not  disappointed.  There  were  also 
five  white-fleshed  freestones,  oval  in  shape,  that 
ripened  at  the  time  of  Carman,  or  August  11  and  12. 


Belle  X  Early  Crawford.  Fig.  5.) 

Yellow  flesh,  oval,  freestone,  good  quality ;  just  before 

Elberta 


Part  III. 

After  testing  at  least  one  of  these  should  be  secured 
that  should -be  superior  to  Carman.  All  that  fruited 
were  white  fleshed,  37  were*  freestones,  50  serni- 
cling  and  20  cling. 

POSSIBLE  YELLOW  VARIETIES.— Of  the  132 
that  did  not  fruit  this  season,  what  may  be  expected? 
Most  of  these  were  only  in  the  third  Summer  and 
were  on  a  very  rich  soil  so  that  an  excessive  growth 
was  made,  so  much  so  that  a  large  number  of  them 
failed  to  hold  the  fruit  that  was  set.  It  is  a  certain¬ 
ty  that  some  of  these,  to  he  exact,  eight,  will  have 
yellow  flesh.  How  is  this  known?  In  two  ways.  Dr. 
U.  P.  Hedrick  established  a  correlation  between  the 
color  of  the  inside  of  the  flower  and  the  color  of  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit.  If  the  inside  of  the  corolia  is 
orange,  the  fruit  will  be  yellow.  Our  own  observa¬ 
tions  have  established  still  another  correlation  with 
respect  to  the  leaves.  The  midrib  of  the  leaves  of 
yellow-fleshed  varieties  has  a  yellowish  color,  while 
that  of  the  white-fleshed  varieties  is  pale  green,  with¬ 
out  a  yellow  tinge.  The  difference  is  not  great 
enough,  in  some  cases,  for  the  casual  observer  to  de¬ 
tect.  but  the  trained  eye  can  see  it.  These  seedlings 
that  we  predict  will  be  yellow  have  been  checked  by 
both  correlations.  What  a  boon  to  New  .Tei-sey  peach 
growers  would  be  a  yellow  variety  at  Greensboro  sea¬ 
son  or  a  little  later.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  marketability  of  the  fruit  was  not  limited  to 
the  first  three  classes.  A  large  number,  perhaps  two- 
thirds,  of  the  fourth  class  bore  fruit  that  could  be 
marketed  in  a  local  market  even  though  the  trees 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  propagation. 

INHERITANCE  FROM  GOOD  VARIETIES.— 
This  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  power  of  a 
variety  of  good  quality  to  impress  this  quality  upon 
its  progeny.  Greensboro,  in  this  case,  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  to  influence  the  ripening  date,  pulling 
it  down  more  nearly  to  its  own  level.  From  the  de¬ 
sirable  class  were  selected  still  others  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  order  to  have  a  few  trees  for  trial  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  The  number  so  treated  was  14, 
which  may  be  considered  remarkable.  Practically 
every  one  of  the  14  is  worthy  of  propagation.  This 
list  will  he  limited  still  further,  however. 

POSSIBLE  CARMAN  SUCCESSORS— There  are 
several  that  if  they  fulfill  promises  will,  in  time,  of 
course,  replace  Carman  as  a  commercial  variety. 
These  are  as  follows: 

A  white  oval  freestone  of  bright  color  which 
ripened  August  1. 

A  white  ovate  semi-cling  of  bright  color  and  large 
size  that  ripened  August  3. 

A  white  oval  semi-cling  of  bright  color  that  ripen¬ 
ed  August  4. 

A  white  oval  freestone  of  good  size  and  bright 
color  that  ripened  August  5. 

TIME  FOR  RIPENING.— The  first  point  of  inter¬ 
est  is  in  the  relative  date  of  ripening.  At  the  College 
Farm,  Greensboro  ripened  about  July  24  and  Belle 
about  August  27  to  30.  The  expectation  was  that 
most  of  the  fruit  would  ripen  between  July  24  and 
August  30.  With  the  exception  of  one  tree,  which 
ripened  on  July  21,  all  the  seedlings  that  bore  come 
within  the  period  stated.  In  fact,  the  great  majority 
ripened  from  August  6  to  17,  with  two  on  August  18, 
and  only  one  ou  August  30.  The  greatest  number 
ripened  within  the  relatively  short  period  of  August 
6  to  12,  which  is  about  half  way  between  Gi’eensboro 
and  Belle  and  approximately  with  Carman,  which 
variety  should  have  ripened  about  August  8.  This  is 
interesting,  for  one  variety  that  we  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  or  replace  is  Carman.  ( To  be  continued.) 


Cleaning  Rusty  Water  Pipe :  Concrete 

Penstock 

1.  I  have  450  ft.  of  %-in.  galvanized  pipe,  which  has 
been  laid  12  years  or  more,  and  is  getting  clogged  with 
rust.  but.  being  in  use  all  the  time,  the  rust  is  soft.  Is 
there  any  practicable  way  of  cleaning  most  of  it  out? 
Would  steam  do  it?  I  suppose  it  is  “steel”  pipe  instead 
of  "iron,”  because  it  started  rusting  very  soon  after  being 
laid.  2.  Can  a  2-ft.  water  penstock  150  ft.  long,  under 
IS-ft.  head,  be  satisfactorily  constructed  of  concrete? 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  dig  a  ditch,  wall  the  sides 
and  bottom  square,  and  put  on  an  arched,  reinforced  top, 
for  water-power  turbine?  c.  s.  s. 

Norwalk,  Conu. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  cleaning 
a  rusted  pipe  is  to  take  it  up  at  the  elbows  and  rim 
a  stiff  wire  brush  through  the  sti'aight  sections,  pull- 


for  a  Peach 

Varieties 


Belle  A'  Early  Crawford.  Fig.  55 
Vigorous  upright  growth 

ing  it  back  aud  forth  until  the  rust  is  dislodged,  and 
then  flushing  it  out.  ripe  comes  in  lengths  of  ap¬ 
proximately  20  ft.,  so  that  the  joints  can  he  located 
quite  closely  before  digging  if  it  is  necessary  to  open 
the  pipe  for  any  reason  between  elbows.  The  deposit 
that  you  speak  of  may  come  from  the  water  rather 
than  the  pipe.  Some  spring  waters  leave  such  a  yel¬ 
lowish  gi’owth  in  the  pipe  through  which  they  flow, 
aud  very  frequently  give  trouble  from  a  clogged  pipe 
or  diminished  flow  when  a  small  pipe  is  used. 

Commercial  hydrochloric  or  "muriatic”  acid  is 
sometimes  used  for  removing  rust  from  pipes.  This 
acid.  howevei\  will  attack  the  iron  as  well  as  the  iron 
rust,  and  should  therefore  be  used  with  caution  and 
not  left  in  the  pipe  for  too  long  a  time.  For  use  it  is 
reduced  with  water,  and  the  degree  of  reduction 
should  be  determined  by  experiment,  using  as  weak 
a  solution  as  will  do  the  work — probably  about  one- 
half  reduction.  After  treatment  the  pipe  should  be 
thoroughly  flushed  with  water  to  remove  all  traces 
of  the  acid.  About  12V>  gals,  of  solution  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  a  %-in.  pipe  450  ft.  in  length.  If  the 
pipe  is  badly  filled  with  rust  it  will  not.  of  coui*se, 
hold  as  much.  I  woxild  recommend  the  use  of  the 
wire  as  being  the  more  practicable  method. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  concrete  conduit,  such  a  pen¬ 
stock  can  he  built,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  he  built 
as  cheaply  as  one  made  froiu  wood  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  found  ou  the  average  farm.  It  should  have 
both  spiral  and  horizontal  reinforcement  to  resist  the 
water  pressure  and  contraction  stresses.  Concrete 
is  quite  low  in  tensile  strength — it  can  be  broken 
with  comparative  ease  by  pulling  on  it.  It  caunot 
stand  a  stretch.  In  use  it  expands  or  lengthens  dur¬ 
ing  warm  weather,  and  when  a  lower  temperature 
again  comes  it  shortens  or  contracts.  During  con¬ 
traction  the  ends  of  the  object  are  pulled  toward  the 
center  or  stationaiy  part,  should  the  object  he  fas¬ 
tened  at  some  point.  Because  of  its  low  teusile 
strength  concrete  is  not  sufficiently-  strong  to  resist 
this  pull,  and  cracks  develop  unless  reinforcement 
has  been  used  to  prevent  it.  This  is  especially  time 
in  a  long  narrow  object,  as  a  penstock  should  he.  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  horizontal  reinforcement. 

r.  h.  s. 


Belle  X  Early  Crawford.  Fig.  56 

White  freestone :  flavor  like  Champion  :  ripening  about 
season  of  Champion ;  insistent  to  brown  rot 
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Vick  Quality  Seeds 
Grow  the  Best  Crops 
The  Earth  Produces 

So  testify  many  hundreds 
of  gardeners,  who  plant  our 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Danish 
Ball  Head  Cabbage,  Self-Blanch- 
ingCelery,  Danver’s  Yellow  Globe 
Onions,  and  who  ship  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  every  large  market  in  this 
country.  Write  at  once  for  our 
Catalogue  and  tell  us  if  you  grow 
vegetables  for  the  market.  See 
actual  picture  of  five  acres  Let¬ 
tuce  that  sold  for  S^fiOO,  also  five 
acres  Celery  for  $5000.  See  pic¬ 
ture,  eleven  thousand  bushels 
Onions  worth  $2.00  per  bushel. 


FREE  WRITE  TODAY 

i  A  worthwhile  book  for  vegetable  growers 
andallloversof  flowers.  Lists  the  old  stand¬ 
bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valuable 
instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  cata¬ 
logue  seedhouse  and  the  largest  growers  of  As¬ 
ters  in  America.  For  71  years  the  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs  and  Fruits.  12  Greenhouses,  600  acres.  This 
book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today  before  you  forget. 
A  post-card  is  sufficient. 

Vick’s  Ideal  Garden  Collection 

For  a  garden  approximately  15x35  ft.  One  packet 
each.  Rustless  Golden  Wax  Beans,  Slnngless 
Green  Pod  Beans,  Detroit  Dark  Red  Beets,  Ear¬ 
liest  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  Chantenay  Car¬ 
rots,  Vick’s  Golden  Nugget  Corn,  Stowell’s  Ever- 

6reen  Corn,  Big  Boston  Lettuce, Hanson  Lettuce, 
'anver’s  Yellow  Globe  Onions,  Exquisite  Moss 
Curled  Parsley,  Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  Vick’s 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Long  White  Icicle  Radish, 
Large  Ribbed  Swiss  Chard,  Vick’s  Early  Marvel 
Tomatoes,  Purple  Top  Globe  Turnips  and  one 
ounce  of  Spinach.  Full  size  packets  regularly 
Belling  for  $1.60.  The  entire  collection  together 
with  garden  plan  and  cultural  di-  »  ij  r  a. 
rections, prepared  by  experts  telling  All  tor  J 1 
just  how  to  get  the  best  results. 


Many  other  valuable  collections  for  any  tize  garden,  or  for  any  purpose.  Never 
before  has  the  pressure  of  high  prices  so  emphasized  the  value  of  gardening. 
Whatever  else  you  do  today  write  for  Vick’s  Garden  &  Floral  Guide.  It’s  Free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  39  St°"  rSeTwe°rCc!‘y”’  N‘ Y* 


It  Pays  to 
Plant  theBest 

It  is  easy  to  plan  tasty  meals  when  you  have  an 
abundance  of  crisp  fresh  vegetables  right  at  hand. 

Give  mother  and  the  girls  the  benefit  of  an  extra 
good  garden  this  year.  Plant  it  with  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds;” 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  grow  and  come  true  to  type.  AH 
Gregory  Seeds  are  tested  for  vitality.  Many  are  special  strains 
perfected  on  our  own  seed  (arms. 

Send  for  FREE  Seed  Book 


You'll  enjoy  looking  over  our  1920  Seed  Book;  it’s  so  straightforward  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Each  of  its  80  pages  contains  information  of  value  to  gardeners  and  flower 
lovers.  The  Planting  Table  (p.  59)  will  help  you  to  order 
just  the  right  amount  of  each  variety.  The  chapter  on  Select¬ 
ed  Field  Seeds  will  be  of  special  interest  to  any  farmer. 

Send  a  Postal  Today  for  Your  Copy 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

15  ELM  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
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HOTBED SASH 


CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
ross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints,  SLABS,  $4.60 
per  Box.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  N.  R0BIN80N  &  BBO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


ifi!!!GRAPE  VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  8mall  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROEBCH.  Box  L,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


Clover  Seed  from  Hay 

Will  clover  seed  germinate  and  grow 
when  taken  out  of  the  mow  and  cleaned, 
or  does  the  seed  have  to  come  from  the 
second  growth  ?  a.  j.  C. 

Wayville,  N.  Y. 

Some  varieties  of  clover  make  only  one 
growth  that  amounts  to  anything  each 
year.  Others  make  two  or  more  cuttings 
a  season,  and  the  later  ones  are  used  for 
seed  for  the  reason  that  seed  usually  fill 
better  later.  To  get  more  than  one  crop 
a  year  the  first  growth  must  be  cut  early, 
before  the  seed  gets  ripe,  aud  the  bay 
woody  and  tough.  When  the  seeds  form 
and  ripen  the  plant  has  performed  its 
mission  in  life,  and  does  not  have  much 
energy  to  begin  again.  No  doubt  this 
clover  seed  will  grow,  whatever  kind  it 
may  be;  testing  a  sample  will  soon  tell. 
We  often  find  a  little  Medium  Red  clover 
seed  mixed  with  Alsike  when  thrashing 
Alsike.  Both  come  from  the  first  cutting 
and  will  grow.  The  only  objection,  in  my 
mind,  to  such  seed  cleaned  up  from  the 
feeding  floor  is  that  it  is  apt  to  contain 
weed  seeds. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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STOKES  SEEDS  1920 

A  remarkable  garden  and 
farm  catalog — the  culmination 
of  42  years  experience  in  the 
seed  business. 

Of  interest  and  value  to 
every  planter  because  of  its 
unique  simplicity,  frankness 
and  completeness. 

It  is  a  humanly  written,  plainly  spo¬ 
ken,  understandable  book  containing  a 
rich  fund  of  information. 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  limited. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Growers 

Windermoor  Farm 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


For  82 years  DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK  has 
been  a  dependable 
guide  to  the  successful 
growing  of  every 
worth-while  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER.  Brimful  of  easy  cultural 
directions  and  suggestions  by  famous 
experts  which,  if  followed,  will  make 
yourgardenasure  success  this  year. 


224  big  pages,  6  color  plates  and  hundreds 
of  photographic  reproductions  of  Dreer’s 
Specialties  in  VEGETABLES  and 
FLOWERS. 


Every  amateur  and  professional  gardener  and 
flower  lover  needs  tins  book.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Weeds  are  alfalfa’s  worst  enemy  the 
first  year.  The  first  thing  to  think 
lahout  in  buying  alfalfa  is  purity.  Our  seed  is 
F especially  selected  and  cleaned  to  be  free  from 
weeds.  We  have  the  ordinary  and  several  other 
varieties.  Ask  for  Field  Seed  Hook  giving  special  in¬ 
formation  on  alfalfa,  and  “Howto  Kuow  Good  Seed.” 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SINS  CO.,  370  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 

HAS  BEENOUR  CUSTOMERS  GUARANTEE  (or  24  YEARS 

Our  free  catalog  describing  the  best  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  strawberry  plants  at  reasonable 
prices  tells  how  wo  do  it.  Mr.  J.  O.  Stump,  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  sending  his  order  Jan.  21st,  savs:  “  I 
was  so  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  get 
your  plants  last  year  that  I  am  not  over  it 
yet;  I  have  used  and  recommended  your 
plants  for  over  20  years.”  Send  for  catalogue 
at  onee  as  this  adv.  will  not  appear  again. 

W.  S.  Todd  -  Greenwood,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Large  ytock  at  Lo west  Prices.  They  are  Profit  mak¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  free  Oatalog  and  save  tnonev  on 
yourordor.  C.  S.  Perdue  Box  25,  Showell,  III d. 


for  the  Strawberry  is  2000  Quarts 
per  Acre.  Multiply  this  bv  Six 
wliat  tile  Howard  17  will  do.  ERSKIN 
PARK  Everbearing  Raspberry  Is  Three  times  as  Productive 
as  St.  Regis.  Send  For  Catalog,  C.  8.  PRATT,  Athol,  JU»s. 


The  Average  Yield 

and  you  will  know 


Strawberry  rLANTS  everbearing  variftifs 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  I>el. 

Stowell's  Evergreen  o"'*"ro-und  s«««c.rn.  Few  bushel. 

tipped  l 


seed  from  selected  ears  that 
have  been  tipped  and  butted.  *A  half  bush.;  *7  bush 
Money  returned  If  not  satisfied.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Limbeil«ille,  H.  J‘ 

In  A  A  Delicious  apple  trees,  4-yrs.-old,  bearing  size, 
.111111  81  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry,  2-yr.  No.  1, 
*  ©  BOc  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry,  (  vt., 

bean ng  size,  @  81  each.  300  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond,  6-yr.,  bearing  size,  ©  $2  each. 

Clrauihnrru  Plauta.  Campbell’s  Early,  Superior,  Mver, 
Olldnuciiy  Parson’s  Beauty,  Gaudy,  at  SO  per  j',000. 
itlillHiEYlI.LE  HBR8EI1IK8,  Myer  &  Sent,  Ilridgeville,  Deluwnre 


arerti 

nuts. 


Budded  Nut  Trees  of  largo  thin  shelled 

Best  Hardy  Northern  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  55  Rockport,  Indiana 

MfirailW  °‘  A*.  ®Y  No’  Outs  8!)  per  bush. 

Uldllla  for  10 bush,  or  less.  O.  A.  O.  No.  21  Barley, 
$8  per  busll.,  10  bush,  or  less.  Order  early.  Send  your 
own  bugs.  Parcel  post.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM.  KttstnUs.  N  Y. 


Imnarial  Prnno  (Epinonse).  Write  for  price. 

imperial  rrune  Washington  nursery  co..  TeppenUh,  w««h. 


American  Nut  Journal  p.aa°itox^ 


SK  I,  E  O  T  E  1>  GOLD  N  UGGKT  8  E  E  »  OOll  N. 

Write  for  sample  and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Beihef  r> 


Wanted-BKAKiNo  Berry  Plants  ,.,x!  2 

SWEET  CLOVER.  White  unhulled,  9;  scarified.  22;  alfalfa, 
28;  alsike.  38  ;  Red.  35.  A  BLOOMINGDALF.  Schenectady,  New  Ycrk 
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Red  Clover,  Alsike, 

Mammoth,  Alfalfa, 

Sweet  Clover 

Buying  Hoffman’s 
Clovers  means  that 
ou  get  —  (1)  Seed  of 
Jghest  purity,  fr^p  from 
weeds;  (2)  Strongest 
germination;  (3)  Plump 
seed,  of  good  color;  (4) 

Hardy  seed  that  will  sur¬ 
vive  extreme  winters- 

You  can  buy  Hoff¬ 
man's  Clovers — test  them 
— if  they  are  not  aatis- 
factory,  return  them  — 
get  your  money  back, 
with  freight. 

Samples  free  . .  If 
you  believe  in  good  seed, 
write  us  today  for  samples 
and  new  Catalog.  No 
charge ....  Have  a  full 
line  of  Seed  Grains  and 
Grasses — Oats — Corn — ■ 

Peas — Beans — Potatoes, 
etc. — highest  qualities  only, 
paper  when  writing. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


y/TOcgtxaorgaaootrao 
8  John  B  AsrTo.-n4fo  •; 
B  f  jJ  -  « 


The  Earliest- 

ITOMATO 


-'...jvillioto 

c  *  r  Vi  1  1  X~‘  t  v  vi  I 


Is  our  "JO  TIN  BAKU.'-  Worth 
25o  per  packet.  To  introduce  our 
HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 
FEEDS,  wo  will  semi  packet  of  the 
above  aud  one  each  of  the  following, 
for  10c:  “1200  to  1“  Beans,  Beet, 

Carrot.  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Par- 
Biiip,  Radish  and  superb  Asters.  Ihie 
bill  for  10c,  with  each  order.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Catalog  of  Seed 
Bargains  FREE.  PEND  TODAY. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.. 

Station  8  Randolph,  Wis. 


Po  Uou  Believe  - 
In  farmers’ 
Cb-Opemtivt Associations? 

We  certainly  do.  We  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau  our¬ 
selves  and  have  made  special  preparation  to  take  care 
of  co-operative  orders.  For  t  went y  years  we  have  led  In 
t  he  A 1  f  al fa  product  ion  movement .  We  were  t  he  tlrst  to 
Introduce  this  plant  Into  the  corn  belt,  first  to  sell  guar¬ 
anteed  seed,  and  first  to  offer  the  now  famous  "Dakota 
30."  Get  our  prices  on  this  as  well  its  "Grimm." 

Sweet  Clover  is  one  of  our  specialties,  the  greatest  soil 
builder  and  the  best  pasture  plant  In  the  corn  belt  to-day. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Wo  will  sell  you  a  pound  or  car  load.  Wo  aak  for  tho  moat 
critical  buyers  and  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

are  grown  for  tho  most  critical  trado.  Write  for  catalog.  , 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  •  Mochanlcsburg,  O. 


162  Bushels  to  Acre 

(Record  for  1918  and  1919) 

Improved  Golden  Nugget 
Field  Corn  Seed 

A  high-producing  flint  corn 
Over  95%  germination,  actual  test 
Price  $4.00  per  bu. ,  f.  o.  b.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Cash  with  order— 25c.  sample  ear 
J.  E.  SANFORD  :  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
REFERENCE: 

L.  D.  Greene,  Mgr.,  Orange  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
Middletown,  N,  Y. 

First  National  Bank,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Larger  quantities  than  ever  before 
arc  being  imported.  This  seed  is  unlit  to 
lSOw.  Most  home-grown  seed  is  of  pom-quality. 
Iso  ii  i-  very  necessary  to  use  care  In  buying 
‘Our  Field  Seed  Hook  tells ‘‘How  to  Know  iiooil 
■Seed"  and  why  imported  seed  is  poor  stuff.  It, 
as  well  as  samples,  are  free.  We  have  all  other  livid 
seeds  that  are  practically  Weedless. 

0.  M.  scon  &  SONS  CO.,  170  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Monoy-Mak«r.  Large,  solid 
fruit}  excellent  cenner.  To  Introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  "Suro  Crop"  Live 
Scodn,  vro  will  mull  you  12f>  oeeda  of  Con- 
don's  Qlent  Everbearing 
Tomato  and  our  Main-  ■  B  J  1  1  “ 

moth  1920  Garden  und  8 
Farm  Guido.  Telia  how.  when  and  what 
to  plant  for  ploaaure  Qui  profit.  Send 
poatal  today. 

CONDON  BROS.  ,  Seedsman 

Hock  River  Vatin/  Sent  Farm 

Box  194  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  1ms  to  do  with 
It  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  furm,  the  llower.  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plum-  uinler  gloss,  soils,  fertlllzsrs,  plant  itlaes-m,  bisect  posts. 
Rsr.lon  architecture,  outdoor  sports,  etc.  l-’rom  thousands  of  hooks 
we  have  selected  the  700  best.  Fond  stamp  for  06  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  UK  1.  V  MARK  CO.  Inc.,  4  Is-A  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 
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l Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Mr.  Webb  (page  ST)  is  perfectly  right 
about  the  .Stayman  tipple.  Some  Staymau 
apples  are  brought  here  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  every  Fall,  and  I  have  had  them 
sent  to  me  from  the  upper  Piedmont  eoiiu- 
try  of  Virginia.  But  these  apples,  while 
rather  brighter  in  color  than  ours,  were 
entirely  different  in  their  flesh  and  flavor. 
They  were  rather  dry  and  mealy,  while 
the  same  apple  grown  on  this  peninsula 
south  of  Dover  are  brittle,  spicy  and 
juicy,  in  fact,  the  finest  of  all  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  *o  my  taste.  The  book  on  “The  Ap 
pies  of  New  York”  makes  the  Stayman 
not.  worthy  of  culture  in  New  York.  It 
seems  to  be.  an  apple  for  sandy  soils  and 
moderate  climate.  It  stands  cold  storage 
well.  -  . 

C.  D.  Lyou  (page  100)  is  very  amusing 
in  his  comments  on  sweet  potatoes.  The 
yarn  class,  to  which  the  Nancy  Ilall  be¬ 
longs,  has  three  times  the  amount  of! 
sugar  of  the  dry  yellow  potatoes.  Then  I 
the  idea  of  going  up  to  Ohio  (not  down! 
as  lie  says)  to  find  good  sweet  potatoes.; 
when  we  grow  all  kinds  of  them  here  by 
the  millions  of  bushels!  I  suppose  that 
Mr.  Lyon  has  been  trying  the  Nancy 
Hall  by  steaming  or  boiling  it.  That  sort 
of  cooking  is  an  insult  to  a  good  potato. 
Many  more  of  the  dry  yellow  potatoes  are 
grown  here  than  Nancy  Hall,  for  our 
growers  cater  to  the  preferences  of  the 
Northern  people.  But  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  anyone  should  prefer 
the  dry  potatoes  to  a  jelly-like  Nancy  Hall 
or  Georgia  Pumpkin  yam,  or  the  Barba¬ 
dos,  baked,  as  we  always  cook  the  yams, 
the  dry  potatoes  are  choky  and  far  less 
sweet.  It.  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  local 
taste  and  cooking.  To  one  accustomed  to 
sweet  potatoes  like  Nancy  Hall  the  dry 
ones  needs  sugar  over  them.  There  is  no 
sogginess  nor  rank  flavor  in  the  Nancy 
Hall,  but  a  jelly-like  sweetness  which  I 
said  would  make  a  New  Englander  think 
he  was  eating  his  favorite  pumpkin  pie. 
It  may  get  the  qualities  Mr.  Lyon 
charges  if  grown  up  in  Ohio,  but  let  him 
come  clown  here  into  a  real  sweet  potato 
country,  and  try  one  baked  and  peeled 
and  buttered,  and  he  may  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  good  thing. 

Iu  fact,  fruits  and  vegetable  find  their 
best  locations.  I  never  ate  a  sweet  potato 


Man's  oldest  occupation  is  agriculture. 

No  other  pursuit,  however  important  in 
its  way,  can  take  foremost  position  from  the'pro- 
ducers  of  food.  You  take  pride  in  saying,  “I  am 
a  farmer.”  So  do  we.  On  our  great  farms— -Cliff- 
wood  and  Fairview — we  raise  improved  stock 
seeds  and  conduct  thorough,  practical 
soil  tests.  By  every  method  known  to 
the  science  of  seed  improvement,  we 
maintain  our  established  position  as 
the  leading  mail  order  seed  house 
of  America. 


Box  144 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

America Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  House 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


gt-own  as  far  north  as  Ohio,  and  do  not 
think  that  the  Southern,  or  yam  class,  can 
possibly  reach  their  sweetness  in  Ohio. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  any  sweet  potato  can 
develop  its  full  character  north  of  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware-Mary- 
laud- Virginia  peninsula.  Some  things  can 
be  grown  better  in  Ohio  than  here,  but 
the  sweet  potato  is  not  one  of  them.  Men 
all  the  way  down  the  South  Atlantic  coasts 
who  grow  thousands  of  bushels  of  the  dry 
yellow  sweet  potatoes,  do  not  eat  them, 
but  grow  Nancy  Hall.  Barbados,  Norton 
Yams  and  similar  sorts  for  home  use.  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  have  found  them  so  much 
superior  to  the  kinds  the  Northern  people 
|  like.  It  is  largely  climate  and  soil  that 
determine  the  quality  of  any  vegetable. 
Ohio  can  doubtless  grow  sugar  corn  far 
better  than  we  can.  She  cau  grow  wheat 
better  than  our  sweet  potato  soils  ever 
can,  but  when  anyone  tells  us  to  go  to 
Ohio  for  sweet  potatoes,  it  is  to  laugh. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Grafting  and  Growing  “Pomatoes” 

Two  years  ago  I  grafted  six  Stone  to¬ 
mato  cuttings  on  six  Irish  potato  stalks. 
I  set  them  out  iu  garden  on  May  10.  Ou 
September  20  I  dug  10  medium-sized  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  stalk  and  gathered  14  ripe 
tomatoes  (ordinary  Stone  size)  and  left 
five  green  tomatoes  and  two  ripe  ones  on 
the  stalk.  I  exhibited  stalk  with  toma¬ 
toes  and  potatoes  at  the  Roanoke  fair  and 
called  them  “pomatoes.”  They  attracted 
much  atttentiou,  and  while  I  haven’t 
grown  any  since,  I  am  still  receiving  in¬ 
quiries  about  how  to  grow  pomatoes.  Will 
you  advise  me  if  you  know  of  anyone  try¬ 
ing  this  method  of  growing  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  on  same  stalk? 

Virginia.  geo.  ii.  reed. 

This  work  is  not  uncommon.  At  the 
agricultural  schools  it  is  quite  frequently 
done  in  teaching  the  art  of  grafting.  We 
have  had  several  notes  about  it  recently. 
Of  course,  the  seeds  of  the  tomato  will 
uot  produce  similar  plants,  but  it  is 
thought  that  continued  selection  from 
grafted  plants  may  change  their  character 
somewhat. 


,  Musketry  Instructor  (to  class)  : 
■-Now.  boys,  you  must  remember  that  your 
rifle  is  your  best  friend.  Treat  it  as'  vou 
would  your  wife.  Wipe  it  over  with'  an 
oily  rag  every  morning.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


A  Tomato  That  Ripens 
In  110  Days  From  Seed 

Ford’s  Red  Rock  Tomato  is  very 
smooth,  deep  red;  flavor  is  superb;  ripens  evenly. 

Stays  good  for  a  long  time;  we  have  yet 
to  see  a  better  shipper.  Probably  the  best  can¬ 
ning  variety  on  the  market.  You  can  learn  more 
about  this  great  Tomato  in 

Ford’s  1920  Catalogue 

It  gives  you  a  remarkable  list  of  the 
remarkable  seeds.  Just  put  your  name  on  a 
post  card. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


—CLOVER  SEED- 

Be  specialize  iu  the  host  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  meau  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  out- 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike.  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Eanu 
Seeds  are  the  most  carefully  selected,  Duality  is 
guaranteed.  Rohrer’s  seed  book  aud  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


Seed  to  bo  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed."  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

O.M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  C0.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  IIL 


SWEET  CLOVER 

REST  paying  farm  crop  known.  Best  fertilizer 
and  soil-builder  known.  Grows  anywhere.  I 
grow,  buy  and  sell  sweet  clover  /,eed  Write  for 
sample  seed  and  full  and  complete  instructions 
for  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 

T.  I..  PHILLIPS,  liux  155.  Aurora,  III. 


SEEDS  GROWN  in  the  NORTH 

Seeds  that  are  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  bet¬ 
ter  yields  than  if  grown  further  south.  This  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  again.  Gelseeds  you  know  are  northern  grown. 
Harris'  seeds  are  raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  there¬ 
fore  by  far  the  best  for  the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct 
from  the  grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested  and  the  percent  that  germinates  is 
marked  on  the  package.  You  do  not  have  to  guess  how 
thick  to  sow.  and  can  always  get  uniform  results.  , 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds.  Farm  seed  and  very  choice  Flower  w 
seeds  and  plants.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  If  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market, 
phase  ask  for  Market 
Gardeners’  price  list. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  man 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

seed^rminates 
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Work  With  Woodruff's  Seeds 

Milford,  Conn.  Brand 


T 


HE  success  of  your  entire  crop  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  seed  used.  Plant  Woodruff’s 
Seeds  and  be  Safe . 


Our  business  has  been  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  satisfied  customers.  A  trial  order  will  add 
your  name  to  the  list.  Write  for  our  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  today — it’s  free. 

Remember  there  is  money  in  gardening,  fun 
too,  with  Woodruff's  Seeds.  When  you  think  of 
quality  seeds  think  of  Milford,  Conn.,  the  pioneer 
town  in  America’s  seed  growing  industry. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

jjHH^  50c  Vegetable  Collection 

- Pkt.  Pepper,  Bull  Nose .  10 

fi-H  ?'  X  *"  Tomato,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel . 10 

'/.  -.JiV  “  Lettuce,  Woodruff’s  Perfection . 05 

«  Lettuce,  Big  Boston . 05 

“  Radish,  Scarlet  Globe . 10 

“  Cabbage,  All  Seasons . 10 

“  Parsley,  Moss  Curled . 10 

Selected  Vd],w  Gl»be  Danrws  Onim'  2*  Onion,  Yellow  Globe . 10 

Send  today  for  this  Special  Collection  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Seed  l Growers 
100  RAILROAD  AVENUE  MILFORD.  CONN. 


A  Business  built  upon  the 
Foundation  of  Satisfied  Customers 


vn 
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KELLOGG'S 
^  1920 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


If  yon  want  to  cot  down  the  H.  C. 

L.  this  year,  write  today  for  yonr 
copy  of  this  bi8T  etrawberry  book.  Itpfc-  fl 

turea  in  color*  and  fully  describes  the  many 

[§T‘Eiw»yV&efs0JniiELLOGG  PEDIGEEE 

Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

I  This  book  tells  bow  thousands  of  families  are  ffettio?  * 
^  the  benefit  of  Kellogg.  Everbearing 
t  gardens  the  year  'round  and  making 
^a  big  cash  profit  besides.  This  valu* 

■k  able  book  is  FREE  and  post 
paid  Write  today  to  * 

.  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Bod  976  P'MmRRI 

^Tbrec  Rivers, 

Mich. 


SSJOMATOES 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qet  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT'S  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$500  to  $700  per  A. 

Made  by  planting 

Keith’sNewLandPlants 


Grown  on  Fresh  New  Soil  they 
l  arc  the  best  Mother  Earth  can  produce. 
Strong,  Healthy,  Full  of  Life.  One  of  our 
varieties  brought  growers  $700  per  A.  The 
most  profitable  plants  for  you.  GUARANTEED 
f  to  satisfy  or  your  money  back.  Our  “KEITH'S  WAT 
TO  SUCCESSFUL  BERRY  CULTURE"  tells  how  to  grow 
those  plants  for  Big  Profits.  Write  for  Cata- 
_  log  today  and  receive  tomorrow.  IT'S  f;ee. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  500,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


V*- 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardeners 
\\  are  more  than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  my  wonderful 
Plant  Forcing  devices.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like 
the  other  fellow  — beat  hint 
to  it. 

No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  formy 
Beautiful  Free  BOOK.  IIOVV  to  GROW  HIGGEK. 
BETTER  and  EALIER  CROPS  tlrtui  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
ot  her  publication.  1 1  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  mont  h  earlier  than  vou  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post -card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Knight’s  Fruit  Plants 

mean  bigger  profits  to 
you.  We  can  supply 
you  with  plants  of  the 
Gibson  itraw berry  — 
the  biggest  moneymaker 
known.  Wffl.  Latro,  with 
our  strong  plants,  made 

$785  Per  Acre 

Send  for  our  catalog,  which 
will  show  you  how  to  get 
your  share  of  the  “cream.” 
It’s  free ;  send  today. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  true-to-name  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  vie- 
rieties.  Progressive.  Superb.  Peerless,  Ideal,  1017  Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  per  M.  Standard  varieties.  Amanda.  Bu- 
bacli.  Big  Joe,  Klondvke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  $0  per 
M.  Lupton,  Elate,  $8  per  M.  Chesapeake,  Cclborns 
Early,  $10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  It's  Free. 
E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  C0.,R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Northern  Grown 


.mj^malth^heuvily  rooted  kind  of 
/Strawberry  Plants  produced  on 
/Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant  - 
/Farms  give  largest  measure  or 

■SJI or  of  satisfaction.  Grown  on  New  Ground./ 

! tart  Quickly.  Yield  bountifully.  Pay  lareeprof-  [' 
a.  Plants  always  true  to  name.  Freenly  dus,  I 
‘roper  ly  packed  to  reach  our  customers  ingood  1 
growing  condition.  Write  for  our  Berry  Boo  , 
a  splendid  Fruit  Growers  itnow. 

O.  A»  l>.  BALDWIN 
r.  R.  )5  Bridgman.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


PUNTS 


25  leading  varieties,  the  real 
money  makers,  including 
the  two  best  everbearing 
kinds.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  berry  plants  and 
Garden  Seeds.  27  years’  experience  insures  your 
satisfaction  with  Weston’s  vigorous,  heavy  rooted, 
true-to-name  stock.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
our  Free  Catalog  tells  the  truth  about  plants  and 
seeds— a  valuable  book  for  the  grower  Write  for  it. 
A.  R  WESTON  &  CO..  R  D.7.  Bridgman,  IWich. 


The  Back-to-the-Landers 

A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 

What  a  Little  Capital  Did 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  how  those 
farmers  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to 
the  rescue  of  a  back-to-the-lander.  More 
recently  we  have  told  how  the  Virginia 
renter  became  a  farm  owner  through  the 
“second  mortageg  route.”  Now  comes  the 
following  from  North  Carolina,  showing 
what  a  little  capital  at  just  the  right  time 
can  do  for  a  man. 

“Upon  reaching  Polk  County,  N.  C..  to 
begin  liis  work.  County  Agent  ,T.  I\.  Stuns 
of  Columbus,  N.  C..  met  a  man  who  had 
come  to  North  Carolina  from  New  Jersey. 
This  man  was  completely  down  and  out. 
having  met  with  financial  reverses,  and 
remarked  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sams 
that  if  he  had  .$85  he  could  make  a  new 
start.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  what  he  would 
do  with  .$85  if  he  had  it,  he  said  he  would 
buy  500  baby  chicks.  He  then  told  Mr. 
Sams  of  his  experience  with  poultry  on 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

“This  man  was  told  by  the  county  agent 
that  if  he  would  deal  fairly  with  him  that 
he  would  sign  a  note  whereby  he  could  se¬ 
cure  the  money  needed.  A  bargain  was 
thus  made,  the  note  was  drawn  for  $100, 
instead  of  $85,  and  the  baby  chicks  were 
ordered  last  February.  At  the  end  of  00 
days  some  of  the  broilers  were  sold  and  a 
part  of  the  note  paid,  and  this  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  full  amount  was  paid. 
Now,  the  man  has  around  300  fine  White 
Leghorn  hens,  which,  at  the  low  estimate 
of  $2  each,  would  amount  to  $G00.  ^  In 
addition  to  the  success  with  the  White 
Leghorns,  he  has  purchased  a  pure  bred 
Hampshire  sow  and  boar  from  which  he 
is  also  making  a  success.  County  Agent 
Sams  says,  ’this  simply  goes  to  show  what 
any  boy  or  man  can  do — if  lie  has  a  little 
pluck  and  will  do  the  clean  thing  with 
one  who  will  back  him  up  in  a  tight 
place.’  ” 


Will  the  Farm  Support  Me? 

I  have  a  family  of  seven  children,  one 
boy  1G  years,  one  12  years,  one  girl  14 
years  this  coming  Summer,  the  rest 
:  younger,  ranging  from  eight  years  to  baby 
1  two  months  old.  wife  and  myself.  I  am 
employed  as  a  draftsman  at  a  moderate 
sum  for  these  times,  and  found  it  had  even 
to  provide  the  necessary  food  for  my  fam¬ 
ily  while  in  the  city.  I  have  been  given 
the  use  of  a  farm  of  25  acres  about  five 
miles  from  a  fairly  large  manufacturing 
city  of  over  100.000  inhabitants ;  about 
22  acres  are  tillable  and  about  one-third 
of  t  illable  soil  is  rich  black  loam ;  the 
rest  is  what  would  be  called  day  loom. 
One  field  of  six  acres  is  slate  loam  covered 
with  flat  stones.  There  was  a  fine  crop 
of  onions,  carrots  and  corn  (both  field  and 
sweet)  oil  it  the  past  Fall  when  I  came 
on  here.  I  find  it  hard  to  work  at  my 
trade  in  city  and  try  to  work  on  farm, 
too.  so  should  like  to  give  up  city  work 
and  work  farm.  Could  that  much  land 
supply  living  for  my  family,  and  if  so, 
what  line  of  farming  would  be  best  for 
me  to  follow?  Could  I  work  dairy  farm 
if  I  hired  pasture  and  land  for  hay,  and 
would  that  pay?  E.  G.  T. 

It  will  he  possible  to  make  a  living  on 
such  a  farm,  hut  it  will  require  hard  work 
and  very  close  management.  No  outsider 
can  outline  a  full  plan  for  you.  We 
would  not  attempt1  large  truck  crops  the 
first  year.  A  good  crop  of  potatoes  ought 
to  pay,  and  we  should  try  small  patches 
of  onions  and  other  vegtables.  Find  out 
what  sells  best  in  that  market  and  try  it 
the  first  year  on  a  small  scale.  Keep  a 
flock  of  good  hens  and  give  them  range. 
Start  with  a  small  herd  of  good  cows ; 
to  utilize  the  pasture  and  raise  corn  and 
hay  and  other  fodder  crops.  One  or  two 
brood  sows  will  pay  if  you  can  pasture 
them.  Do  not  rush  ;  keep  good  stock  and 
do  the  work  thoroughly  if  possible. 


What  About  the  Farm  Renter? 

On  page  14  you  have  an  account  of  the 
“Policies  of  the  National  Grange.”  I 
have  no  desires  to  criticize  the  Grange, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  when  one  reads 
their  reply  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  action  was  purely  reaction¬ 
ary,  and  followed  the  lines  pursued  by 
that  organization  for  over  50  years.  What 
I  do  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  how¬ 
ever,-  i6  to  the  fact  that  in  these  United 
States  of  America  there  are  some  farmers, 
if  a  minority,  that  the  Grange  nor  any 
other  of  the  ultra  conservative  self-ap¬ 
pointed  custodians  of  the  farm  morals 
may  not  speak  for.  In  that  bunch  may 
be  included  almost  every  farm  renter  in 
the  country,  and  also  some  who  are  small 
owners.  Now  there  is  no  organization  in 
existence  that  even  remotely  takes  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  class  into  consideration. 
Even  the  farm  bureaus,  with  their  much 
more  progressive  ideas  than  any  of  the 
older  organizations,  do  not  consider  that 
the  renter  is  of  enough  importance  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  serious  consideration  from  their 
bauds. 

As  an  illustration,  when  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  was  established  here  they  had  for  a 
president  and  secretary  two  rich  men, 
both  owning  farms  surely,  hut  1  think  I 
speak  truthfully  when  I  say  neither  one  of 


them  was  ever  guilty  of  a  day’s  labor  on 
a  farm.  Of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Grange  here  and  also  in  other  locations, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  here,  I  do  not  know 
a  single  tenant-farmer  who  is  a  member 
of  either  organization.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  these  renters?  Surely  there 
is  no  organization  that  can  hope  to 
achieve  even  partial  success  when  there 
is  no  effort  to  bring  them  into  sympathetic 
contact  with  those  self-satisfied  individ¬ 
uals  of  which  most  of  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  known  to  me  are  composed.  It  is 
more  important  to  society  in  general  and 
farm  organizations  in  particular  that 
these  be  not  only  considered,  hut  that 
there  he  some  organization  sufficiently 
democratic  in  conception  to  be  able  to 
attract  this  class. 

I  know  full  well  the  Grange  and  bu¬ 
reaus  will  at  once  say  that  all  such  are 
more  than  welcome  in  their  midst.  But 
who  wishes  to  he  by  dues  a  member  only, 
and  an  outsider,  in  fact?  They  are  al¬ 
most,  without  exception,  in  the  farm  so¬ 
cieties  a  class  of  stand-pat,  what-was- 
good-enough-for-fatlier-  is-good-enough-for- 
me  class  that  makes  of  them  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  social  society  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  wealthy  or  well-to-do  farmers, 
amongst  whom  a  poor  renter  has  no  place. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  y. 


Hens  in  a  Bath  Room 

Referring  to  the  “back-to-the-lauder’s 
page,”  “Big  Things  From  Back  Yards,” 
page  50,  I  was  interested  in  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  article,  as  well  as  your  reply.  As 
a  busy  physician  he  certainly  deserves 
credit.'  But  when  it  comes  to  raising 


Hens  Raised  in  Bath  Room 

poultry  on  a  small  space  I  believe  my 
wife  would  come  dangerously  close  to  win¬ 
ning  first  prize.  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  rooster  and  three  hens — 
Rhode  Island  Reds — the  result  of  a  stolen 
nest.  They  were  hatched  late  in  October, 
1017,  and  given  to  her  when  they  were 
about  one  week  old.  brought  to  our  home 
in  New  York  City  and  raised  in  our  bath¬ 
room.  We  kept  them  in  a  box  about  ‘2Ys 
ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  high.  When 
they  outgrew  it  we  removed  the  wire  net¬ 
ting  from  the  top  and  front  and.  strange 
to  say,  they  never  would  leave  their  box, 
except  the  hens  to  lay  their  eggs.  We 
kept  a  small  box  alongside  of  the  larger 
one  for  that  purpose.  We  got  from  one 
to  three  eggs  daily.  With  the  care  given 
them  there  was  no  dirt  or  odor.  Our 
landlord  was  greatly  pleased  to  watch  the 
growth  of  the  chicks.  But  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  rooster  imagined  he  was 
an  “alarm  clock”  for  the  neighborhood. 
He  crowed  from  1  to  4  o’clock  mornings, 
so  we  felt  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  flock. 
The  picture  shows  them  out  of  door  for 
the  first  and  only  time  while  in  our  pos 
session.  chas.  l.  brattling. 


This  Man  Made  Good 

I  have  been  reading  “The  Bnck-to-the- 
Lander.”  I  am  really  tired  of  strong  men 
wanting  help  to  get  hack.  I  had  been  a 
steel-worker  for  32  years.  I  assisted  in 
making  wire  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  I 
have  sailed  under  it  three  or  four  times 
before  I  went  to  the  farm  24  years  ago.  I 
have  made  good.  I  think,  but  let  me  tell 
those  back-to-the-landers  that  their  work 
is  not  done  at  4  o’clock,  as  it  is  in  the 
mill;  that  is  only  half  a  day  gone  for  the 
farmer.  He  has  got  to  work  until  8  or  0 
o’clock  if  he  would  make  good,  and  like¬ 
wise  his  whole  family  has  got  to  “get  a 
move  on.”  I  could  tell  them  a  whole  lot 
more.  I  bought  eight  acres,  worked  in  the 
steel  works  until  I  paid  for  it,  and  was 
handicapped  in  several  ways.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 
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/T  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  handle  our  present  milk  route  except  with  a  pneumatic- 
tired  truck.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  delivered  mileages  up  to  13,500  to  date  over 
bad  gravel,  rocks  and  chuck  holes.  With  them  we  serve  more  farmers  than  we  could 
with  the  slow  solid  tires. ,f — Harry  E.  Hughes,  Dairy  Farmer  and  Truckman,  Hughes,  Ohio 


'» ;  I 


Oop.vrtsht  H'-’O,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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r  I  "'HIS  statement  describes  hauling  conditions 
A  such  as  many  farmers  find  can  be  counter¬ 
acted  most  effectively  with  the  perfected  pneu¬ 
matic  truck  tire. 

Not  only  does  the  pneumatic-shod  truck,  as 
compared  with  the  solid-tired  unit,  average  a 
better  rate  of  travel  over  country  routes,  without 
necessarily  reaching  a  high  maximum  speed, 
but  it  does  so  quite  smoothly. 

Rural  users  thus  note  that  hauling  on  pneu¬ 
matics  adds  to  a  saving  of  time  and  brawn  im¬ 
portant  protection  of  equipment  and  loads, 
shrinkable,  perishable  and  breakable. 

They  particularly  note  the  effect  of  Goodyear 


Cord  construction,  developed  during  recent 
years,  which  makes  possible  pneumatic- 
tire  mileages  comparing  very  favorably  with 
those  of  solid  tires. 

In  addition  to  reporting  that  pneumatic-tired 
trucks  pave  the  way  for  the  general  motorization 
of  farm  work,  they  list  mileages  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires,  on  trucks,  as  ranging  from  15,000  to 
past  40,000  when  given  proper  care. 

Accurate  information  furnished  by  farmers  and 
other  rural  haulers,  showing  how  they  improve 
their  methods  and  incomes  with  pneumatic- 
tired  trucks,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron, 
Ohio. 
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Manure  is  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COST  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE.  MAKE  YOUR 
MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RA  TION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  book,  ‘‘Phosphorus  and  Manure.”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  ‘‘Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

(32%  Phosphoric  Acid) 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses 


Grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest 
in  New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic 
conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
For  3<!  years  we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalog. 

Green  Hill.  Pa.,  Sept.  22. 

Gentlemen:- -Of  the  trees  ordered  from  you  last  fall  and 
spring.  I  only  lost  one  peach  out  of  726.  All  Quince,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees  grew.  Every  one  says  they  never  saw  a  finer 
stand  of  Peach  trees.  If  I  can  ever  do  you  a  good  turn  by 
getting  orders  for  you  in  this  section,  I  certainly  will  be  very 

pleased  to  do  so.  _  „ _ _ 

Yours  for  success,  F.  G.  HUNT. 


Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping,  and  know  just 
what  we  are  sending  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom 
name. 

Fruit  trees  are  scarce  this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  France 
has  not  been  able  to  supply  many  seedlings  for  the  past  four 
years.  However,  we  have  a  line  assortment  and  can  give  you 
what  you  want.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  CATALOG,  and  place 
your  order  early. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 

On  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

»  1  ‘  • 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  56  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Daniville’s  Pioneer  Growers’  Nurseries 


Visit  ocr 
490 
Acre 

Nurseries 


true  to 


arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
lo  label — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
Send  write  today. 

at  once 
for  our  1920 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

Plants,  Roses, 

Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees.  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


If  you  want  q  R  APE  S 

BERRIES 

PEONIES 

ROSES 

Send  for  Catalog 

THEVAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C. C. McKAY, Mgr.  Dept.R,  GENEVA, N.Y. 


450,000 


^^rieti^TAlMG^apea,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Bert  rooted 
etock  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  2Sc. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0E8CH.  Box  L.  Fradonia,  N.Y. 


Grow  Trees  That 
Bear 


New  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


Trees  from  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries  are 
vigorous  growers  and 
bred  -  to  -  bear.  Our 
44  years  of  successful 
growing  experience  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  ot  thrifty 
strong  rooted  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  wonderful 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. 

The  same  time-proven  dependability  makes 
Woodlawn  grown  shrubs,  flowering  bushes 
and  perennials  safe  Investments.  The  mod¬ 
erate  prices  bring  an  individual  and  at¬ 
tractive  garden  within  the  most  moderate 
means. 

Our  illustrated  1920  Nursery  List  contains 
valuable  planting  and  growing  information 
as  well-  as  a  catalog  of  select  nursery  stock. 
Mailed  on  request. 

€>ur  vegetable  and  flower -garden  seeds 
make  thrifty,  beautiful  gardens. 

WOODBAWN 

NURSERIES 

879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kellys' 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


80S  Main  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Cal lic arp a  Americana. — I  have  been 
interested  in  reading  the  several  notes 
appearing  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  about  Calli- 
carpa  Americana,  the  so-called  possum- 
berry  of  the  South,  because  of  the  fact 
that  another  species  of  the  same  family 
has  been  introduced  into  New  England 
and  promises  to  become  a  valuable  Fall 
garden  subject  to  this  section,  where  the 
possumberry  is  not  hardy.  It  is  called 
Callicarpa  Japoniea,  and  was  introduced 
from  Japan  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  not 
a  plant  to  be  valued  for  its  flowers,  but 
its  beauty  in  the  Fall  is  remarkable,  for 
then  it  is  covered  with  great  numbers  of 
violet  colored  berries  entirely  different 
from  those  of  any  other  plant  which  is 
hardy  in  this  climate.  This  Callicarpa 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum,  and  if  nurserymen  take  it  up  and 
propagate  it  freely  it  will  doubtless  come 
to  be  common  iu  gardens  of  the  North, 
where  perhaps  it  will  be  appreciated  more 
highly  than  the  possumberry  of  the  South. 

The  Giant  Ismene. — In  my  notes  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  failed  to  mention  a  house 


ested  in  the  simple  way  in  which  one 
market  gardener  marks  out  the  furrows 
when  he  plants  his  hotbeds  in  the  Spring. 
He  has  a  long  strip  of  scantling  with  a 
handle  attached  and  with  teeth  inserted 
at  intervals.  By  having  an  upright  stick 
fastened  to  one  end  which  will  follow 
along  the  sash  or  support,  (he  lines  are 
kept  straight  and  the  teeth  mark  the 
furrows  at  proper  intervals.  It.  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  regulate  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  furows  by  moving  the  teeth 
from  one  hole  to  another. 

Although  greenhouses  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  with  market  garden¬ 
ers,  a  good  many  hotbeds  are  still  used. 
As  a  rule  hot  manure  is  relied  upon  for 
heat,  but  occasionally  market  gardeners 
around  Boston  have  some  of  their  beds 
fitted  with  steam  pipes,  and  use  them 
practically  all  Winter  long.  Practically 
all  the  farmers  and  market  gardeners  in 
New  England  use  the  standard  8x6  hot¬ 
bed  sash,  with  glass  that  laps  about  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  glass  may  be 
6xS,  8x10  or  10x12  inches.  The  larger 
glass  gives  the  greater  amount  of  light, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sash,  is  not 
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A  String  of  Market  Garden  Hotbeds 


plant  which  ought  to  he  better  known 
because  of  its  very  easy  growth  and  the 
splendid  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Peruvian  daffodil 
and  sometimes  the  giant  Ismene.  It  gets 
its  common  name,  no  doubt,  because  it 
came  from  Peru,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
flowers  common  at  festivals.  The  bulb 
should  be  planted  and  grown  very  much 
like  that  of  the  calla  lily,  care  being  taken 
not  to  give  it'  too  large  a  pot.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  white  and  lily-like,  hut  have  a 
very  curious  characteristic  iu  the  shape 
of  six  extra  narrow  petals  which  extend 
forward  like  so  many  horns.  The  frag¬ 
rance  of  a  single  flower  will  perfume  an 
entire  room,  and  several  flowers  are  borne 
by  one  plant.  An  added  value  possessed 
by  the  Ismene  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
flowered  outdoors  in  Summer  just  as 
freely  as  in  the  house  in  Winter.  In¬ 
deed,  it  makes  a  remarkably  good  garden 
subject.  Oftentimes  a  plant  which  has 
flowered  in  the  house  will  bloom  again  in 
the  Summer  if  set  out  of  doors  *  when 
Spring  comes. 

About  Kohl-babI. — There  has  been  a 
growing  appreciation  of  kohl-rabi  iu  tho 


quite  so  strong.  In  very  few  instances 
have  I  seen  sash  with  double  glass  used 
on  commercial  places.  Many  amateurs 
find  them  convenient,  apparently,  but  com¬ 
mercial  growers  say  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  the  glass  clean.  Besides, 
double-glass  sashes  are  heavier  to  handle. 
Farmers  often  have  old  windows  which 
they  can  use  for  hotbeds,  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  of  course,  the  beds  must  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  size  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  More  careful  work  is  required  in 
making  a  hotbed  than  is  needed  for  a 
cold  frame,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
sash  should  fit  closely.  For  that  reason 
the  edges  of  the  planks  need'  to  be  planed 
to  meet  the  slant  of  the  sash.  Sash  is 
sometimes-  hinged,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
it  slide  on  cross-pieces ;  but  the  latter 
should  fit  into  slots  so  that  they  can  be 
quickly  removed.  Otherwise  they  are 
much  in  the  way  when  the  bed  is  being 
prepared  or  cleaned  out.  For  a  long  bed 
these  cross-pieces  serve  as  braces  and  are 
naturally  placed  every  three  feet  apart; 
2x4  strips  are  about  the  right  size. 

Conserving  Natural  Heat. — The  hot¬ 
bed  should  have  a  decided  slant  towards 


Roughly  Made  But  Useful  Cold  Frame 


past  few  years,  and  yet  there  are  many 
garden  makers  who  do  not  know  it.  at  all. 
Its  flavor  is  about  like  that  of  a  mild  tur¬ 
nip,  but  it  makes  its  growth  above  ground 
instead  of  underneath,  and  it  will  thrive 
in  soil  where  turnips  are  hard  to  grow 
because  of  white  grubs.  I  am  led  to 
speak  about  kohl-rabi  now  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  it  will  keep  a 
long  time  if  taken  into  the  cellar  in  the 
Fall  and  stored  in  boxes  of  sand  like 
beets,  carrots  and  turnips.  This  fact  is 
not  commonly  understood  by  garden  mak¬ 
ers,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  kohl¬ 
rabi  shouldn’t  be  grown  as  a  Winter  veg¬ 
etable.  This  means,  however,  planting  it 
late  in  the  season,  for  it  must  be  eaten 
before  it  gets  much  larger  than  a  tennis 
ball,  and  if  planted  early  will  get  too  old 
before  Fall.  I  understand  that  it.  is  quite 
a  common  plan  across  the  water  to  store 
large  quantities  of  kohl-rabi  to  be  used 
for  feeding  stock  during  the  Winter 
months. 

Making  Hotbeds. — I  have  been  inter- 


the  south.  A  simple  way  to  gauge  this 
is  to  use  two  12-inch  planks  at  the  rear, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  edgewise,  and  a 
single  12-inch  plank  in  the  front.  It  is 
best  to  make  the  bed  reasonably  solid  by 
using  2x4  posts  at  the  corners,  and  occa¬ 
sional  cleats  along  the  back  and  front, 
which  will  prevent  warping.  Always  have 
your  hotbed  where  it  will  get  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  and,  if  possible,  on 
the  south  side  of  a  building  or  fence. 
Market  gardeners  often  erect’  artificial 
wind-breaks.  One  greenhouse  man  in  Re¬ 
vere,  near  Boston,  has  a  wind-break  that 
must  he  fully  20  feet  high  to  shelter  one 
of  his  long  houses. 

Making  the  Bed. — The  earlier  in  the 
season  a  hotbed  is  made,  the  greater  the 
amount,  of  manure  required.  This  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  well-mixed  horse  manure 
iu  the  process  of  decomposition.  Put  in 
enough  in  February  or  early  March  so 
that  when  trodden  down  to  a  moderate 
extent  it  will  be  a  foot  or  14  inches  deep. 

(Continued  on  page  232) 


Implements 


'T'HE  tractor  has  created  new  problems  in  plow  building. 

Farmers  everywhere  concede  that  the  specially-built,  tractor 
plow  is  the  only  satisfactory  plow  for  good  service. 

Case  Tractor  Plows  solve  the  problem  of  strength  combined 
with  light  draft.  They  are  built  to  the  well-known  Case  standards. 
Each  part  is  scientifically  balanced  with  the  others.  Power  lift  is 
strong,  yet  unusually  simple.  Control  levers  are  always  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator.  And  of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  weight  is  carried  by  the  three  wheels.  There  is  no  drag 
or  landside  pressure. 

This  easy-running  plow  is  a  great  worker.  It  turns  the  furrows 
clean,  deep  and  uniform. 

It  makes  the  tractor  more  efficient  and  more  economical  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  heavy  drag  to  overcome. 

And  the  biggest  thing  in  its  favor  and  in  your  favor  is  the  fact 
that  it  carries  the  name  J.  I.  Case  and  the  “Plow-in-Hand”  trade 
mark.  These  symbols  for  many  years  have  been  recognized  as 
the  “quality”  marks  on  plows. 

No  matter  what  your  plowing  problem  may  be,  there  is  a  Case 
Plow  designed  especially  to  handle  it. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  ?*£{*  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


NOTICE :  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  decided  that  our  pious  arc  the 
“ OJUGINAL  CASE  PLOWS,'’  and  that 
ire  arc  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
word  CASE  on  all  piou  s  and  tillage  imple¬ 
ments,  and  in  all  catalogs  and  advertise¬ 
ments  of  same.  Wot  ice  by  any  other  con¬ 
cern  regarding  (  ABE  plows  is  given  be¬ 
cause  of  this  Supreme  Court  order,  that 
our  rights,  the  rights  of  the  dealer  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  mag  be  protected 


Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 


This  Trade  Mark  appears  on  all  gen¬ 
uine  J.  I.  Vase  Plows,  Harrows, 
Planters,  Listers  and  Cnltiv&tots. 


REG.  (®.S.  PA^T  OFF. 
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Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

(Continued  from  page  230) 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out 
enough  soil  inside  the  bed  to  allow  for  the 
manure.  Not  infrequently  a  temporary 
bed  is  made  on  top  of  the  ground,  the 
frame  being  made  proportionately  high. 
Fairly  good  results  are  obtained  in  this 
way  if  horse  manure  is  used  to  bank  the 
bed  thoroughly  on  the  outside.  Some¬ 
times  the  manure  is  prepared  by  being 
placed  under  a  shelter  and  turned  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  burning,  being  occa¬ 
sionally  wetted  down.  At  other  times  the 
manure  is  placed  directly  in  the  bed  and 
well  trodden,  being  wetted  down  at  in¬ 
tervals.  Four  or  five  inches  of  good  loam 
is  thrown  on  top  and  carefully  smoothed 
down.  Then  glass  is  put  on  and  the 
hotbed  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
temperature  drops  to  90  degrees.  It  is 
best  to  have  a  thermometer  pressed  lightly 
into  the  soil.  If  the  bed  dries  out  in  the 
meantime,  thoroughly  soak  it  again.  You 
can  always  figure  on  having  the  bed  set¬ 
tle  three  or  four  inches,  and  in  preparing 
it  you  should  consider  the  crop  which  is 
to  be  grown.  Low-growing  vegetables, 
like  lettuce  and  radishes,  can  be  planted 
nearer  the  glass  than  those  which  grow 
taller. 

Sowing  Tomato  Seed. — In  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  customary  to  plant  tomato  seeds 
in  the  hotbed  on  Washington’s  Birthday 
or  close  to  that  date.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  beds  must  be  made  up 
some  time  in  advance.  In  starting  other 


Hotbed  Marker 


crops  the  work  may  be  deferred  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  colder  the  weather  is  the 
more  attention  a  hotbed  requires,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  cloudy  weather 
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there  is  always  much  danger  of  the  young 
plants  damping  off.  especially  if  the  top 
soil  is  rather  moist.  Ventilation  and 
moisture  must  be  kept  close  track  of.  If 
damping  off  begins  it  can  be  checked  to 
some  extent  by  sprinkling  dry,  sharp  sand 
over  the  bed.  Some  growers  like  to  use 
a  little  sand  in  any  event  soon  after  the 
seedlings  have  come  up,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  rather  heavy.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  some  plants,  like  tomatoes, 
egg  plants  and  peppers  like  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  cooler  growing  kinds,  like 
lettuce  and  cabbages.  The  two  classes 
are  not  easily  grown  together  in  the  same 
bed. 

TnE  Useful  Cold  Frame. — A  cold 
frame  is  simply  a  hotbed  minus  the  heat. 
It  cannot  be  made  as  early  in  the  season 
as  a  hotbed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  prepare  and  to  man¬ 
age.  Many  farmers  who  would  not  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  look  after  a 
hotbed  can  get  excellent  results  from  a 
cold  frame,  unless  they  are  looking,  for 
extra  early  plants.  Then,  too,  it  is  a 
common  plan  for  a  farmer  to  start  early 
plants,  like  tomatoes,  in  flats  in  the  house 
and  to  transplant  them  to  cold  frames 
when  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced. 
In  fact,  a  cold  frame  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  if  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  are  to  be  started  indoors,  because 
they  can  be  cared  for  readily  when  well 
grown,  and  can  be  hardened  off  easily,  this 
being  an  important  point,  for  unless  the 
little  plants  are  gradually  inured  to  an 
outside  temperature  they  will  prove  very 
tender  when  set  in  the  open  ground,  and 
may  be  caught  by  even  a  light  frost.  In 
fairly  thickly  settled  communities  or  near 
towns  there  is  always  a  heavy  demand  for 
tomato  plants,  cabbage  plants,  lettuce 
plants  and  pepper  plants  in  the  Spring, 
and  raising  these  plants  proves  a  profitable 
side  line. 

Herbs  and  Watercress. — A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  herbs  which  before  the  Avar 
were  largely  imported  are  now  being 
grown  in  this  country,  and  sometimes 
with  considerable  profit.  I  know  of  one 
man  who  has  not  much  land,  but  who 
adds  to  his  income  by  producing  herbs  of 
various  kinds  in  his  back  yard.  The 
herbs  are  neatly  dried  in  racks  or  by  be¬ 
ing  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  garage,  and 
apparently  are  disposed  of  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  principal  source  of  this 
man’s  income  is  a  curious  one,  but  per¬ 
haps  has  suggestions  for  other  people, 
lie  grows  watercress  for  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  but  in  the  brooks  of  other  people. 
He’ has  made  arrangements,  with  farmers 
covering  a  radius  of  30  miles  by  which 
he  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  the 
brooks  which  run  through  their  land  for 
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watercress  production.  A  small  cash 
rental  is  paid  in  each  case.  This  man  is 
very  careful  to  see  that  the  brooks  are 
not  contaminated  by  cattle,  and  always 
traces  them  back  to  their  source.  If 
necessary,  he  runs  a  light  fence  along  the 
brook  to  exclude  stock.  Picking  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  very  late  in  the  season,  but 
care  is  taken  not  to  pick  the  leaves  when 
they  are  frosted,  for  if  that  is  done  they 
will  turn  black.  Each  day  a  trip  is  made 
to  a  series  of  brooks,  a  light  automobile 
truck  being  used  for  bringing  in  the  crop. 
The  cress  is  bunched  at  home  and  then 
taken  to  market.  Of  course,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  renewing  the  plants,  but  this 
is  a  simple  matter,  as  the  cress  will  start 
from  seeds  sown  on  the  banks  of  brooks 
or  just  as  readily  from  cuttings  pressed 
into  the  earth  close  to  the  water.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  large  beds 
are  made  and  flooded  at  intervals  to  keep 
insect  pests  in  subjection,  but  this  man 
gets  a  good  living  from  cress  which  grows 
in  the  natural  way,  and  often  in  places 
where  it  has  already  adapted  itself.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  many  boys  and 
girls  living  in  the  country  could  at  least 
provide  pin  money  from  the  growing  and 
sale  of  cress,  which  finds  a  ready  market. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Flowir  Lovers  and  Housekeepers 

Juet  aa  I  was  eaying  to  my  husband  “I 
wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  something 
more  about  flowers,”  I  came  across  Prof. 
Massey’s  “Notes  from  a  Maryland  Gar¬ 
den”  of  October  25,  apropos  of  the  farmer 
who  regretted  that  this  series  contained 
so  much  of  so  “useless’  a  subject.  The 
article’s  freshness  and  originality  are 
charming— qualities  too  often  missing 
from  writings  on  flowers,  and  Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey’s  discovery  of  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  a  flourishing  garden  and  delectable 
cookery  is  worthy  of  remembrance  by 
travelers  in  rural  parts,  and  very  striking 
to  one  like  myself,  who  is  both  cook  and 
gardener — happily  with  a  husband  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  both  lines  of  endeavor. 

A  year,  and  three  months  ago  we 
bought  this  attractive,  though  unim¬ 
proved  old  house  on  an  acre  of  excellent 
ground,  determined  to  eke  out  a  small 
income  by  raising,  for  our  own  use,  chick¬ 
ens,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  inci¬ 
dentally  have  more  fun  than  could  be 
bought  in  New  York  (where  we  formerly- 
lived)  for  four  times  the  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  storing  up  a  reserve  fund  of 
health,  instead  of  depleting  what  remained 
to  us  after  life  in  that  unbalanced  city. 
Well,  it  has  all  proved  to  be  a  hugh  suc¬ 
cess. 

Our  hens  laid  so  well  they  were  the 
marvel  of  the  neighborhood  ;  our  chicken 
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Corn  was  11  ft.  high,  with  ears  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  to  quality  and  size;  our  eggplants 
brobdingnagian  ;  our  tomatoes  of  a  noble 
flavor  and  so  numerous  it  was  a  problem 


Garden  Herbs  For  Sale 

to  know  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  ;  all 
this  plenty  being  conducive  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ly  interchange  of  gifts  which  are  so  pleas¬ 
ant  to  receive,  and  cost  the  giver  nothing 
but  a  little  agreeable  trouble.  The  suc¬ 
cess  we  ascribe  primarily  to  our  naturally 
good  land ;  though  enthusiasm  makes  an 
excellent,  if  unlisted,  fertilizer;  and  in 
my  heart  I  cannot  hut  have  a  wifely  con¬ 
viction  that  my  partner  is  a  person  of  su¬ 
perior  intelligence. 

In  a  moment  of  fierce  enthusiasm  I  ar¬ 
rogated  a  plot  60x30  ft.  which  lies  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  kitchen  window’,  for 
the  flower  garden  ;  and  undertook  in  the 
intervals  of  cooking  and  cleaning,  to  fill  it 
with  flowers  the  first  season.  This,  with 
the  aid  of  numerous  gifts  of  perennials 
from  generoue  and  sympathetic  neigh¬ 
bors,  was  actually  accomplished,  even  to 
laying  out  some  of  the  paths  myself.  From 
the  first  of  July  until  Fall,  when  it  was 
still  at  its  best,  my  garden  had  been  a 
mass,  a  riot,  of  delight  and  color  and  per¬ 
fume.  Tired  old  men  and  children,  and 
girls,  and  sad-looking  women,  stopped  to 
admire  it  as  they  pass,  so  that  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  my  owrn  joy  in  its  loveli¬ 
ness  ie  but  a  small  share  of  the  happiness 
it  has  given  to  my  fellow  humans. 

M.  L.  R. 


We  Will  Teach  You 

Gardening  Fundamentals 

Add  to  your  success  and  pleasure  by  mastering 
the  fundamentals  of  gardening.  Avail  yourself  of 
the  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  GARDENING, 
published  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  widely  known  as 
an  authority  on  all  phases  of  horticulture.  It  will 
help  you  to  grow  more  delicious  vegetables,  more 
luscious  fruits  and  more  beautiful  flowers. 


This  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 


teaches  you  not  only  what  to  do  but  also  “the 
why  and  the  wherefore”  of  each  gardening  oper¬ 
ation.  It  gives  you  a  deeper  understanding  of 
plant  life  and  of  its  needs  than  you  have  ever  had 
before.  A  lesson  on  a  seasonable  subject  relating 
to  the  home  garden  appears  regularly  each  month 
in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  No 
home  gardener  can  afford  to  miss  these  practical, 
helpful  lessons. 


The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  also  contains  other 
articles  from  the  pens  of  America’s  leading  garden¬ 
ing  experts  and  reviews  the  best  gardening  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  world. 


Six  Months’  Trial  Offer  $1 


-<■ 


In  order  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Home  Study  Course  during  the  busy 
gardening  months  just  ahead,  we  make  this 
offer;  we  will  send  you  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
for  six  months,  each  issue  to  contain  a  seasonable 
lesson,  for  only  one  dollar.  Read  the  first  les¬ 
son,  then  if  you’re  not  fully  satisfied,  return 
the  paper  and  receive  your  dollar  back. 

We  take  all  the  risk  of  pleasing  you.  Send  vjf 

today  and  begin  study  for  spring  planting  ^ 

* 


*  - 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 
286  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  4 
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TftE  Wonderful  new  idea  pipeless  furnace* 
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Behind  Every  New  Idea 
is  a  Written  Guarantee 

Y ou  take  no  chances  when  you  select  a 
New  Ideafor  your  home.  Right  back  of  every  furnace 

is  our  binding  written  guarantee.  If  the  New  Idea  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory,  your  money  will  bo  refunded  promptly.  It’s  all  written 

in  the  guarantee.  There’s  no  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding  of  just  what 
Js  meant.  Have  the  New  Idea  dealer  show  you  the  guarantee  before  you  buy. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  why  you  will  want  the  New  Idea  features: 
Exclusive  Frameless  Feed  Door — no  loose  joints  to  let  dust  and  gas  out  in¬ 
to  the  cellar.  Cup-joint  Construction — joints  always  tight  as  furnace 
contracts  and  expands.  Hot-Blast  Feed  IJoor — to  utilize  all  fuel  burned. 
Gas  and  Dust-Tight  Register  gives  you  CLEAN.  MOIST  heat.  Burns 
any  ]•  tiel— -liard  coal,  soft  coal.  gas.  wood.  etc.  Write  for  catalog  and  name 
of  New  Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Also  manufacturers  of  ‘'Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  "Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

Box  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  implement  dealers,  etc.  New 
Idea  dealers  art  " making  good”  everywhere. 
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j  Think  of  it!  You  can  now 

get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separator  you  need  direct  from 
our  factory  for  only  $2  down  and  on  m 
k  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own 
I  cost  and  more  before  you  pay-  You 
1  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Our  low 
I  prices  will  surprise  you.  For  example: 

buys  the  No.  2 V2  Junior 
kImJ|  light  running,  easy  clean- 

ing,  close  skimming,  dur- 
able,  guaranteed  separator. 
jjjm  SB  Skims  120  quarts  per  hour. 

You  pay  only  $2  down  and 
balance  on  easy  terms  of 

Mt^SlllIl  Only  $3  a  Month 

You  have  no  interest  to  pay.  No  extras.  The 
prices  we  quote  include  everything.  We  also 
make  four  larger  sizes  of  the 


Mado  $81.39  More  from  Same  Cows 

'*Wq  made  $73.61  worth  of  butter  before  we  had  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  in  the  same  length  of  time  we  made  with  the 
Butterfly  Separator  $140.00  worth  of  butter  from  the  same 
number  of  cows."  THOS.  S.  KERMOSKY, 

Point  Aux  Pius.  Mich. 


Top  of 
Milk  Tank  is 
waist  high — 
easy  to  fill 


Milk  and 
.cream  spouts 
are  open  — 
easy  to  clean 


One-piece  alumi 
num  skimming 
device  is  very 
easy  to  clean 


up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here 
— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal 
k  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  more  than  a  year 
|\  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  life- 
BjY  time  against  defects  in  materials  and 
■H  workmanship. 


30  Days 
Trial 


Twelve- Year-Old  Child  Runs  It 

“We  would  not  do  without  our  Butterfly  Sepa¬ 
rator  or  exchange  it  for  all  the  machines  we  have 
s?eiV.M  ur  Kiri.  12  years  old,  runs  it  like  a 
clock!’’  MRS.  P.  E.  RUDE.  Ashland.  Wis. 


All  shafts  are  ver¬ 
tical  and  run  on 
“frictionless” 
pivot  ball  bearings 
making  the 
New  Butterfly 
the  lightest  run¬ 
ning  of 
all  separators 


You  can  have  30  days*  trial  on  your 
own  farm  and  see  for  yourself  how 
easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines 
{  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  before 
L.  you  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of  any 
separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if 
pleased.  If  not  you  can  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight 
charges  both  ways. 


New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separators 
are  now  in  use 


Why  not  get  one  of  these  big  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  machines  while  you  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  so  on  this  liberal  self-earning  plan? 
Let  us  send  you  our  big,  new,  illustrated  cata- 
jk  log  folder  showing  all  the  machines  we  make 
■  and  quoting  lowest  factory  prices  and  easy 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO., 

2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:— Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  mail  me  your  free  Catalog 
Folder  and  full  particulars  regarding  your  special  easy  payment  offer  on  the  New 
Butterfly  Cream  Separator. 


W  payment  terms.  We  will  also  mail  you  a  book 
of  letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  But¬ 
terfly  is  helping  them  to  make  as  high  as  $100  a 
year  extra  profit  from  cows.  Sending  coupon 
does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  today. 

ALBAUGH- 
DOVER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
2171  Marshall  Btvd.  CHICAGO 


Name 


Simplest,  Easiest  to  Clean 

“My  son  took  a  course  in  agriculture  at  Cape 
Girardeau  and  he  worked  with  a  dozen  or  more 
makes  of  separators,  and  he  said  this  was  the  most 
simple  and  easier  cleaned  machine  than  any  of 
them.’’  J.  B  FINLEY.  Oran.  Mo. 


|KueisAU 

Tile 

Lcreaml 


EASY 

—  TO 

turn 


EASY 

TO 

CLEAN 
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have  been  appreciated  by  practical  farmers  for  their  honest  value  for 
over  fifty  years.  Progressive  farmers  use  them  to  maintain  and  build 
up  the  fertility  of  their  farms  as  well  as  to  produce  paying  crops. 

Send  your  name  for  1920  Year  Book  and 
ask  for  the  Agency  for  your  Town 

AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 


LISTERS 


AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Portland,  Me.,  Rochester  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A  Lister  Crop  of  Potatoe* 


Running  Down  is  Easy 

But  Keeping  Up  Pays 

% 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  let  his  land  be  losing  in  fertility. 
Rich  soil  not  only  produces  the  largest  crops  and  most  profit, 
but  it  stands  bad  weather  better,  gives  better  quality  of  crops 
and  keeps  up  its  fertility  with  a  smaller  yearly  supply  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Even  where  manure  is  abundant  concentrated  plant 
food  is  needed  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  soil.  It  supplies 
the  balanced  ration. 

Listers  Fertilizers 


^  ^  They  lower 
up-keep 

Splitdorf  Peened  Piston  Rings 


place  an  impassible  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  firing  chamber  and 
the  crank  case  of  a  gasoline 
engine. 

They  make  sure  that  every 
ounce  of  power  that  your  en¬ 
gine  is  capable  of  developing 
is  yours.  They  make  certain 
that  you  are  not  wasting  fuel; 
that  gasoline  is  not  getting 
down  into  the  crank  case  and 
destroying  the  lubricating 
qualities  of  the  oil. 

Learn  the  true  value  of  Piston 
rings  for  all  Internal  combustion 
engines.  Send  for“TheStoryof the 
Piston  Ring.”  It  is  FREE. 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co. 

91  Warren  Street.  Newark,  N.  J. 


SPLITDORF 


MARK 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Delicious  Apple  in  Maine 

I  like  your  reports  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  as  to  the  suitability 
of  certain  varieties  of  apples  for  that  sec¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  hear  reports  from 
Maine  from  some  one  who  has  Delicious 
in  bearing,  in  regard  to  size  and  yield. 
The  tree  with  me  is  a  very  rank,  stocky 
grower.  c.  E.  c. 

Stillwater,  Me. 

The  Delicious  is  one  of  the  choice  ap¬ 
ples  where  all  conditions  are  favorable 
and  congenial,  but  thus  far  has  not  proven 
satisfactory  in  Maine,  or  Northern  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  except  in  iso¬ 
lated  cases.  The  one  fact  that  two  or 
three  growers  in  Maine  have  been  able  to 
get  size  and  flavor  suggests  possibilities 
elsewhere,  but  in  a  restricted  degree  until 
more  fully  acclimated.  Growers  in  these 
northern  latitudes  must  carry  in  mind  the 
fact  of  location,  and  not  expect  to  do  all 
that  is  done  in  the  Middle  or  Middle 
Southern  States.  With  me  the  tree  is 
proving  a  good  grower,  stands  our  Win¬ 
ters,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 
The  bulk  of  those  shown  have  been  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  lacking  in  flavor,  sug¬ 
gesting  change  of  treatment  and  careful 
study  of  location.  Those  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  have  reasonably  sheltered  loca¬ 
tions  and.  what  is  of  more  importance, 
warm,  light  soil.  The  heavy  loss  by  freez¬ 
ing  in  1917-1S  is  forcing  the  testing  of 
varieties  heretofore  not  ranked  as  adapted 
to  this  northern  section,  and  out  of  this 
great  good  will  result  to  the  industry, 
whether  the  Delicious  fills  the  bill  or  not. 
It  is  a  good  field  for  actual  tests,  and,  for 
one,  I  hope  Mr.  C.  E.  C.  will  report  year 
by  year  his  success,  located  as  he  is  in  a 
section  well  adapted  to  some  varieties. 

G.  31.  TWITCIIELL. 


The  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety 
Tart  II. 

The  Farm  Child’s  Needs. — Prof. 
Creelman  stated  that,  first,  farmers’  chil¬ 
dren  need  greater  educational  advantages. 
Every  child  should  be  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  business  that  will  bring  to  him 
a  full  living,  and  provide  for  needs  in  an 
advanced  civilization.  Schools  should 
have  more  State  and  local  aid,  and  fit 
children  for  work  that  brings  the  good 
things  in  their  life.  No  institution  can 
take  the  place  of  the  country  school  that 
could  tell  the  boy  about  the  soil  he  walks 
on  and  its  possibilities.  Manufacturers 
analyze  their  business  down  to  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent.  They  put  in  new  outfits 
to  make  only  small  margins.  Are  the 
farmers  doing  this?  The  farmer  must 
work  for  a  larger  labor  income.  *  The 
farmer  is  often  not  getting  the  minimum 
wage  for  unskilled  labor.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  agriculture  with  this  state 
of  affairs.  All  industries  must  get  to¬ 
gether  and  find  some  common  ground  on 
which  we  can  all  work  and  realize  a  just 
compensation.  This  is  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  basis  for  permanent  prosperity. 
Farmers  are  being  forced  into  politics  to 
protect  themselves.  They  are  obliged  to 
stand  for  a  new  policy  in  agriculture. 
They  must  ask  for  .State  help  for  better 
rural  schools  and  capital  for  educated  men 
to  work  with. 

Senator  Wadsworth  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Orchard  Pests. — The  following  are 
excerpts  from  an  address  by  Prof.  Glenn 
W.  Herrick  of  Cornell  University  on  “Or¬ 
chard  Pests  of  the  Past  Season.”  lie  said 
there  are  two  conspicuous  caterpillars 
that  appear  on  apples  from  the  latter  part 
of  .Tune  through  July  and  August  into 
September.  These  are  the  red-humped 
and  the  yellow-necked  caterpillars.  They 
have  been  rather  more  abundant  and  in¬ 
jurious  apparently  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  and  have  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  especially  in  young 
orchards.  Unfortunately,  the  moths  of 
these  caterpillars  deposit  their  eggs  over 
a  long  period,  and  caterpillars  of  all  sizes 
are  found  through  July  and  August.  As 
the  caterpillars  become  large  they  are 
very  resistant  to  poison  and  difficult  to 
kill.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  in 
fully  protecting  a  young  orchard  to  spray 
it  at  least  twice  with  paste  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  at  least  6  lbs.  to  100 
gallons  of  watex*.  Close  watch  should  he 
kept  for  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars 
the  last  of  June,  and  an  application  of 
poison  given  about  as  soon  as  they  are 
noticed,  followed  by  a  second  application 
some  two  weeks  later.  If  rains  intervene 
the  later  caterpillars  in  August  may  not 
be  satisfactorily  rontrolled  even  then. 
In  a  light  infestation  the  groups  of  cater¬ 
pillars  may  be  cut  out  and  killed,  or 
shaken  on  the  ground  and  killed  with  the 
feet.  The  apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm 
is  an  increasingly  important  pest  of  the 
apple  in  certain  localities  in  the  State, 
notably  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and 
the  Champlain  district.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  the  Cornell  Station  demon¬ 


strated  experimentally  that  this  insect 
could  be  effectively  controlled  by  spraying 
the  infested  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
sweetened  or  unsweetened.  Those  results 
have  now  been  substantiated. 

Spraying  Results. — One  orchard  was 
sprayed  first  on  July  3  and  again  on  July 
17.  Another  was  sprayed  first  on  June 
30  and  again  on  July  17.  In  each  case  5 
lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  constituted  the  mixture.  As 
a  result  75  per  cent  of  the  Alexanders 
were  of  quality  A,  while  the  Blush 
dropped  but  little,  and,  as  a  whole,  were 
fine.  The  Baldwins  and  Greenings  were 
practically  free  from  infestation.  The 
Spys,  however,  afforded  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  results  of  spraying.  Ex¬ 
amination  September  1  showed  no  infested 
apples. 

Cherry  Maggot. — During  the  past  few 
years  the  two  species  of  flies  producing 
maggots  in  cherries  have  been  increasing¬ 
ly  abundant  and  injurious.  During  1917 
in  some  cherry  orchards  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  the  crops  of  Montmorency  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello  were  practically  destroyed. 
The  flies  have  also  caused  considerable 
loss  in  parts  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
and  continue  to  be  aggressive  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  A  cloth  cage  was 
placed  over  one  tree  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
vestigator  might  catch  the  flies  as  they 
came  out  of  the  soil  and  thus  determine 
when  they  first  began  to  appear.  The 
first  fly  appeared  in  this  trap  June  16, 
and  a  total  of  43  flies  were  taken  from 
this  one  trap,  which  covered  about  12% 
sq.  ft.  of  ground.  If  the  flies  were  equally 
abundant  throughout  this  orchard  there 
is  small  wonder  that  the  crop  was  totally 
destroyed  the  year  before.  One  orchard 
was  thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  sweet¬ 
ened  poisoned  bait,  or  arsenate  of  lead,  5 
lbs.,  molasses,  1  gallon,  water,  100  gal¬ 
lons.  Later,  as  the  flies  kept  appearing 
in  great  abundance  in  the  trap,  another 
similar  application  was  given,  and  a  third 
light  application  was  made  which,  how¬ 
ever.  was  followed  by  a  rain  and  probably 
mostly  washed  off.  Probably  the  first  two 
applications  would  have  been  ample.  As 
a  result  it  was  “practically  impossible  to 
find  a  wormy  cherry  in  the  orchard”  and 
the  owner  reports  “perfect  success  with 
the  experiment.”  A  careful  examination 
of  the  orchard  July  30  could  not  find  a 
single  cherry  that  he  could  absolutely 
identify  as  the  work  of  the  cherry  mag¬ 
got.  The  crop  was  a  fine  one.  In  general 
the  first  application  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  first  flies  are  seen,  which  will 
usually  be  when  the  cherries  are  about 
half-grown,  and  perhaps  just  beginning 
to  turn  red.  The  second  application 
should  be  made  about  10  days  after. 

Apple  Redbug. — Most  of  the  knotty 
effect  produced  on  apples  by  the  redbug  is 
caused  by  the  young  insects  that  puncture 
the  fruit  soon  after  it  sets  while  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  small.  Punctures  made  by  the 
full-grown  redbugs  after  the  apples  be¬ 
come  too  large  for  the  beak  of  the  insect 
to  reach  the  core  produce  irregular  rus- 
seted  sears  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 
Spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate  is  the 
best  control  yet  discovered  for  this  pest. 
In  severe  infestation  it  may  be  best  to 
spray  for  these  insects  alone  with  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  one  pint  to  100  gallons  of 
water  with.  5  lbs.  of  soap  added  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  material,  and 
to  make  one  application  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  show  pink  and  a  second  application 
when  the  last  of  the  petals  fall.  The  un¬ 
expected  problem  is  that  the  so-called 
false  tarnished  plant  bug  so  common  on 
pears  is  also  turning  its  attention  to  ap¬ 
ples.  The  form'  of  the  insect  that  has 
been  injuring  pears  here  and  has  now 
boon  found  on  the  apple  has  not  been  so 
difficult  to  control.  Spraying  with  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
has  given  satisfactory  results  on  pears. 

Community  Spraying. — Finally  there 
is  the  question  of  community  spraying, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  not  only  desirable  but  almost 
necessary.  Many,  in  fact,  most  orchard 
insects  have  the  habit  of  migrating  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  some  of  them 
may  go  long  distances.  Insects  in  general 
gradually  disperse  themselves  over  nearby 
territory  from  any  particular  local  breed¬ 
ing  area.  The  hawthorns  have  furnished 
seven  first-class  insect  pests  of  the  apple; 
they  are  food  reservoirs  of  eight  other 
first-class  pests  of  the  apple,  and  finally 
they  are  infested  with  several  insects,  any 
one  of  which  may,  at  any  time,  transfer 
its  affections  to  the  cultivated  apple.  Thus 
the  common  thorn  apple  has  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  troubles  that  have 
come  to  the  fruit  grower.  One  of  the  big 
constructive  measures  and  forward  steps 
in  the  control  of  orchard  insects  will  be 
the  inauguration  of  community,  co-opera¬ 
tive  spraying  over  large  contiguous  areas, 
and  we,  as  growers,  ought  to  foster  and 
urge  co-operation  and  if  necessary  per¬ 
haps  compel  it.  Community  effort  in  this 
matter  coupled  with  reasonably  careful 
spraying  in  a  consecutive  way  year  after 
year  will  accomplish  results.  w.  H.  «r. 


Counsel:  “Come,  sir,  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  didn’t  see  the  complainant’s 
cow  on  the  land?  How  near  must  you  be 
to  a  beast  to  recognize  it?”  Witness: 
“About  the  distance  I  am  from  you.”-^ 
Credit  Lost. 
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SIX  TESTS  FOR  A  FARM  POWER-PLANT 

r 


There  are  many  tractors,  but 
the  Moline  Tractor  is  Universal 


I.* THE  ONLY 
FARM  POWER-PLANT 


Exclusive  Features  with 

1.  Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating,  \ 

harvesting  and  belt  work  "  i 

I 

2.  One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor  \ 

.  and  all  implements  i 

3.  A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls  of  \ 

tractor  and  implement  *  i 

4.  A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and  ? 

implements  form  but  one  unit  i 

5.  Operator  sees  all  his  work  — “Foresight  is  { 

better  than  hind  sight”  \ 

6.  Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with  { 

operator  behind  the  work  \ 


Indispensable  Results 

Means  No  duplication  by  horses 

Means  A  large  saving  in  labor 

Means  Great  ease  of  operation 

Means  Can  back  and  turn  short 

Means  Better  and  faster  work 

Means  Power  like  horses  are  used 


UTILITY  IS  NOT  SACRIFICED  FOR  PRICE 

The  Power  of  a 
Correct  Principle 

The  principle  of  doing  all  field  operations 
with  one  man  sitting  where  he  can  watch 
his  work  is  correct,  or  farming  has  always 
been  done  backward,  and  the  operator  would 
always  have  ridden  or  led  his  horses  in¬ 
stead  of  driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where  the  NOTE—  If  desired  you  can  use  the  “drag  behind”  or  horse 

horses  stood— is  driven  just  like  horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of  the  im-  drawn  implements  you  now  have  with  the  Moline  Universal 

plement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  implements  just  like  horses  are  hitched.  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  at: 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 


Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louis 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 


Minneapolis 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  I1L 
Indianapolis 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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HEATS  ALL  THE  HOUSE 


KEEPS  THE  CELLAR  COOL 


*  ,  •  LA 


The  Onepipe  Furnace 
that  NEVER  Disappoints 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


With  this  wonderful  heater  you  can 
burn  any  kind  of  WOOD  or  Coal  (also  Natural 
Gas)  and  HEAT  your  home  BETTER  and  at  LESS 
expense  and  with  LESS  WORK  than  in  any  other 

way.  THIS  is  the  experience  of  thousands  of  homes  which  have 
installed  and  are  right  now  using  the  STEWART  Or.epipe. 

The  STEWART  is  a  sturdy  furnace 

— built  for  life-time  service.  It  actually  weighs 
200  to  300  pounds  more  than  most  other  “Pipeless” 
or  “Onepipe”  furnaces — and  most  of  this  additional 
weight  is  in  the  firepot  and  grates  where  naturally  the  furnace  has 
its  hardest  wear.  This  “overweight”  means  greater  durability 
— longer  service.  Its  OVERSIZE  register  is  another  reason  the 
STEWART  is  so  successful — produces  such  reallyremarkableresults. 

88  Years  of  successful  stove  and  fur¬ 
nace-making  experience  is  built  into  the 
STEWART  ONEPIPE.  Designed  by  Master  Crafts¬ 
men— built  by  expert  workmen— made  of  carefully 
selected  and  tested  materials,  this  powerful  furnace  insures  to  every 
user  that  same  dependable  and  satisfactory  service  which  has  made 
STEWART  products  famous  since  1832. 

The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  is  easily  installed 

in  old  or  new  buildings — usually  in  half  a  day.  It’s 
EASY  to  buy  and  EASY  to  operate.  It  does  away  with  the  dirt 
and  danger  of  stoves  in  several  rooms — and  insures  an  abundance 
of  healthy  heat  throughout  the  house.  SAVES  FUEL,  too. 
Never  disappoints. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET— FREE 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO., TROY.  NY. 

Since  l83?.Hakers  if  STEWART  Stoves  Ranges  F traces 


Anti-freeze  Mixtures 

I  noticed  that  a  solution  of  baking  soda 
which  I  had  made  did  not  freeze  as  readily 
as  water.  Could  this  be  used  in  auto  ra¬ 
diators  as  an  anti-freeze?  w.  s. 

New  Faltz. 

No ;  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
the  baking  soda  changes  automatically 
to  washing  soda,  with  loss  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  as  the  solution  reaches  the  boiling 
point,  and  washing  soda  is  too  alkaline 
for  the  purpose;  the  second  is  that  the 
baking  soda  is  not  soluble  enough  to  do 
much  good,  even  if  it  were  stable.  Just 
about  all  the  possible  salts  have  been 
tried,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  safest 
of  the  bunch  is  calcium  chloride  (not 
“chloride  of  lime”),  but  even,  this  will 
do  some  harm,  since  the  fundamentals 
otf  chemistry  are  not  altered  by  the 
desires  of  the  advertising  man,  in  spite 
of  what  he  says  on  the  label.  The 
one  safe  thing  is  denatured  alcohol,  and 
this  has  to  be  watched  and  replaced,  since 
it  will  boil  off.  Some  use  glycerine  alone 
or  with  the  alcohol;  this  will  work  if 
there  is  no  rubber  anywhere  in  your  cool¬ 
ing  system.  If  there  is,  glycerine  will  not 
do,  even  though  it  does  not  boil  off. 

More  Cider  Questions 

Kindly  inform  me  what  effect  do  rai¬ 
sins  have  upon  cider?  What  effect  does 
horseradish  have  on  cider?  What  is  the 
best  method  to  use  to  get  cider  to  as  high 
a  percentage  of  alcohol  as  possible? 

Navesink,  N.  J.  w.  o.  B. 

Raisins  carry  into  the  cider  a  little 
more  sugar  and  some  grape  flavor,  but, 
most  important,  the  natural  wild  yeasts 
which  are  found  in  raisin  grapes  which 
produce  characteristic  by-products  as  well 
as  alcohol  from  the  raisins  and  from  the 
cider  also.  These  products  give  a  wine 
flavor  to  the  cider,  but  much  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  can  be  produced  by  adding  a  little 
grape  juice  to  the  sweet  cider. 

Horseradish  has  a  reputation  as  a  cider 
preservative,  and  mustard  seeds  are  also 
often  advocated.  The  volatile  oil  of 
horseradish  is  found  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  mustard,  which  is  allyl  isothiocy¬ 
anate.  and  it  is  possible  that  this  has 
germicidal  properties. 

With  great  care  a  liquid  containing  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  of_sugar  can  be  fer¬ 
mented,  giving  about  15  per  cent  of  al¬ 
cohol.  but  this  is  the  limit  with  yeast,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  fermentation  is  very 
slow.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  get  such 
a  high  alcoholic  percentage,  as  it  is  too 
strong  for  the  proper  action  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  ferment,  and  the  resulting  vinegar 
would  not  be  as  satisfactory.  With  some 
ciders,  however,  a  little  cane  sugar  can 
profitably  be  added,  and  the  fermentation 
then  carried  out  without  access  of  air, 
which  will  start  the  acetic  action  too  soon. 
When  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  com¬ 
plete.  the  mother  of  vinegar  is  added, 
usually  as  a  little  old  vinegar,  and  the 
acetic  fermentation  allowed  to  proceed. 


bonate  and  keep  at  it,  for  there  is  a  rat 
as  well  as  a  sucker  born  every  minute, 
and,  even  if  you  don’t  raise  them  yourself, 
the  neighbors  will  do  it  for  you  so  you 
want  to  get  co-operation.  The  carbonate 
and  fluoride  are  both  cheap,  only  a  few 
cents  a  pound  wholesale,  and  the  chem¬ 
ical  houses  in  town  will  mail  them  to  you, 
or  the  local  drug  store  ought  to  get  them 
at  a  reasonable  advance. 


Raising  Bread  with  Ammonia 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  making 
bread  with  lump  ammonia  as  the  bakers 
do?  mbs.  R.  J.  c. 

Whippany,  N.  J. 

No ;  because  we  consider  bi'ead  so  made 
to  be  distinctly  harmful  and  likely  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  digestion.  We  did  not  think 
that  this  practice  persisted  to  the  present 
time,  but  if  you  know  of  any  case  we 
think  the  State  or  local  board  of  health 
would  be  interested  in  that  baker. 


Cleaning  Tarnished  Silver 

How  can  silver  which  is  badly  tar¬ 
nished  be  cleaned?  MBS.  E.  T. 

Woburn.  Mass. 

Just  at  present  it  is  the  fashion  to 
place  in  an  aluminum  pan  or  in  a  bright 
tin  pan  on  a  piece  of  aluminum,  and  cover 
with  warm  water  iu  which  a  little  salt 
and  baking  soda  have  been  dissolved.  The 
action  is  eleetro-ehomical,  and  all  the 
color  is  removed  from  the  silver,  includ¬ 
ing  that  which  the  manufacturer  intended 
to  remain,  and  the  silver  comes  out  with 
a  very  tinny  look,  which  can  be  removed 
by  going  over  it  with  an  ordinary  silver 
polish.  The  silver  suffers  no  serious  loss 
in  weight  if  watched  and  removed  when 
clean.  A  chemical  method  is  to  give  it 
a  bath  of  warm,  fresh  made  photograph¬ 
ers’  “hypo”  (thiosulphate  of  soda)  ;  here, 
also,  a  certain  amount  of  watching  is 
needed.  The  solution  works  a  little  better 
if  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added.  A 
(better  and  rather  dangerous  chemical 
method  is  a  25  per  cent  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potash,  also  with  a  little  am¬ 
monia  added,  which  may  be  applied  with 
a  swab  tied  on  a  stick  or  by  immersion. 
In  the  latter  case  use  stick  to  put  in  and 
take  out  the  articles  and  do  not  use  m 
metal  dish  as  container.  When  through 
with  the  solution  destroy  it;  it  is  one  <>f 
the  worst  poisons  known,  and  even  woi  k- 
ing  with  it  will  probably  give  you  a  !> : <1 
headache.  A  good  rinse  will  remove  every 
trace  of  it  from  the  silver. 


Benzoate  of  Soda  in  Butter  Substitute 

Do  you  think  substitute  butter  iu  which 
is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  benzoate  of 
soda  is  a  safe  food?  J.  B- 

Durham,  Cal. 

We  must  positively  Tcfuse  to  be  drawn 
into  this  benzoate  of  soda  controversy,  but 
in  the  case  you  mention  we  think  the  use 
of  the  butter  substitute  is  inadvisable, 
not  on  account  of  the  benzoate  of  soda, 
which  we  think  practically  harmless,  but 
because  the  maker  of  the  substitute  thinks 
it  necessary  to  put  it  in.  There  are  sev.- 
eral  substitute  butters  on  the  market,  at 
least  in  the  East,  which  are  free  from 
benzoate,  and  which  keep  perfectly  when 
treated  as  butter.  If  the  maker  puts  in 
benzoate  he  must  think  it  is  needed,  and 
that  means  that  he  thinks  his  product 
would  spoil  without  it.  and  that  means 
there  are  germs  there  which,  without  ben¬ 
zoate,  would  grow  and  spoil  the  stuff. 
That  is  the  real  argument,  against  ben¬ 
zoate  ;  the  fact  that  it  is  used  shows  that 
the  maker  will  not  trust  his  product  with¬ 
out  it,  and  as  there  are  makers  who  do 
not  have  to  use  it.  either  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  or  the  process  of  the  benzoate  user 
would  appear  to  be  inferior. 

Barium  Carbonate  as  Rat  Poison 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  use  of  barium  carbonate  to 
kill  rats?  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 
West  Point  Pleasant.  N.  J.  c.  R. 

The  article  is  typical  newspaper  stuff, 
but  is  based  on  fact.  I  have  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  rats  myself,  and  barium 
carbonate  works  as  well  as  anything.  Of 
course  the  big  thing  is  to  keep  them  from 
nesting  and  breeding,  but  with  many  farm 
buildings  that  is  hopeless.  The  trick 
with  carbonate  is  to  get  them  to  eating 
something  at  a  given  spot  regularly  and 
then  mix  carbonate  with  It.  one  time  only. 
Those  who  get  a  partial  dose  will  never 
touch  that  sort  of  food  at  that  place 
again,  and  you  have  to  change  the  bill 
of  fare  and  move  the  table,  but  those  who 
get  a  fair  dose  cease  to  trouble.  Next 
time  feed  them  along  a  few  days  and  then 
provide  an  arsenic  addition,  then  try 
sodium  fluoride,  then  go  back  te  the  car- 


Form  of  Frost  Crystals 

What  is  the  cause  of  frost  figures  on 
windows,  and  why  are  some  windows  fig¬ 
ured  and  some  plain?  .  c.  F.  G. 

North  Point,  Pa. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
ferns,  pine  trees  and  various  fanciful  ob¬ 
jects  on  frosted  windows  is  not  known, 
since  we  do  not  yet  know  exactly  why 
crystals  form  to  begin  with,  merely  t-hat, 
once  formed,  they  tend  to  grow  as  long 
as  supplied  with  material. 

In  general,  the  first  crystals  form  along 
lines  of  disturbance  of  surface,  and  this 
may  be  a  line  of  some  other  material,  as 
dust  or  a  line  of  whak  in  ignorance,  we 
may  as  well  call  a  line  of  electrical  stress, 
or  disturbance.  You  can  easily  test  this 
by  going  to  a  cold,  dry.  un frosted  window 
in  an  unused  room,  for  instance,  at  a  time 
when  other  windows  are  frosted,  making 
some  marks  on  the  glass  with  a  hit 
of  stick  and  breathing  lightly  on  the 
glass.  Of  course,  the  experiments  may 
fail  from  local  causes,  but  you  are  nearly 
certain  to  see  the  frost  crystals  follow 
the  lines  you  have  made  on  the  glass. 
Then,  as  you  cautiously  supply  a  little 
more  water  vapor,  you  will  see  other  lines 
start,  here  and  there,  and  finally  you 
will  frost  the  whole  pane,  if  you  take 
care  to  breathe  on  it  only  as  fast  as  the 
cold  in  the  glass  can  freeze  the  vapor. 
If  you  brush  a  fresh  pane  very  lightly 
with  a  bit  of  wool  or  slik,  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  cause  fern-shaped  forms  to  grow  as 
yon  wish.  It  is  probable  that  the  rather 
general  formation  of  fern-like  figures  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  windows  are  often 
dried  with  a  rotary  motion,  and  very  mi¬ 
nute  tracks  of 'soap  suds,  or  even  water, 
are  left  on  the  glass. 

Large  windows  washed  with  a  rubber 
squeegee  are  apt:  to  frost  evenly,  but  the 
principal  reason  for  even  frosting  is  that 
it  is  heavy  frosting,  and  that  the  fancy 
figures  which  first  form  are  submerged  in 
the  heavy  coat.  Windows  which  are 
frosted  very  rapidly  will  also  frost  evenly, 
without  figures,  as  will  very  clean  glass. 


Vaccine  Treatment  for  Catarrh 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  catarrhal 
vaccine  treatment  for  eatrrhal  affections, 
bronchial  asthma,  etc.,  and  must  it  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  physician?  B.  K. 

Burdette,  N  Y. 

Our  opinion  is  that  this  treatment  is 
still  very  much  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  that  it  must  certainly  be  administered 
by  a  physician,  and,  more  important,  by 
one  who  has  made  both  a  special  study  of 
the  case  and  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
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EVERY  agricultural  publication  in  the  country  has  been  hammering  away  for 
years,  on  the  supreme  importance  of  planting  fertile  seed  and  clean  seed;  seed 
that  will  start  off  with  a  jump  into  the  making  of  a  bountiful  yield  of  grain,  hay 
or  vegetables;  seed  that  is  clean  and  free  from  contamination  of  noxious  weeds. 

That  is  just  the  kind  of  seed  we  have  been  producing  for  the  past  22  years. 
Many  of  our  customers  are  market  gardeners  who  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
chance  on  uncertain  seed.  Others  are  prosperous  farmers  who  have  found 
good  seed  one  of  the  first  essentials  .of  good  farming,  and  plant  our  seed 
year  after  year. 


Catalog  of  Forrest’s  Fertile  Seeds 


Use  our  Catalogue  in  planning  for  this  year’s  crop  of  Silage,  Corn,  Oats  and 
Potatoes.  We  have  a  special  Pasture  Mixture  that  gives  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  forage  of  high  feeding  value.  Our .  seed  has  been  harvested  and  stored 
under  conditions  that  assure  best  possible  results. 


Early  Wonder  Silage  Corn — Gives 
heavy,  leafy  growth,  large  ears, 
formed  early.  You  cannot  fill  your 
silo  with  better  feed. 

Northern  Wonder  Oats — Earlier 
than  ordinary  varieties,  and  give 
heavier  yield.  Injured  less  by  dry 
weather  than  any  oats  we  have 
ever  grown. 


4 
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FOR  FARM 
&  GARDEN 


Potatoes— Smooth,  sound,  northern 
grown,  positively  free  of  any  of  the  po¬ 
tato  diseases  sometimes  affecting  seed. 
Standard  sorts  for  farm  and  market 
growing. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Pasture  Mixture 

—Much  higher  in  feeding  value  than 
timothy  alone.  Our  Alsike  rarely  win- 
ter-kills,  and  gives  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  bulk  of  forage. 


Seeds  for  Home  or  Market  Garden 

The  vegetable  seed  we  offer  is  only  that  proven  best  in  quantity  and  quality  of  yield  i 
all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  bewildering  confusion  oi  other  than  the  most  desirable 
varieties.  For  the  small  home  garden,  we  have  made  up  selections  of  FORREST’S  FERTILE 
SEEDS  which  you  may  be  confident  are  the  best  of  their  sorts.  These  are  regular,  full 
size  packets,  containing  a  generous  quantity  of  seed,  and  are  not  small  special  packets, 
as  sometimes  sold  in  collections. 

Forrest’s  $1.00  Collection 


Golden  Wax  Beans 

Cabbage— Early  Jersey  Wakefield 

Gradus  Peas 

Cucumbers— Early  White  Spine 
Carrots— Danvers  Half  -Long 
Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 
Ruta  Baga— Sweet  German 
Swiss  Chard 

Parsnips— Hollow  Crown 


Salsify— Mammoth  Sandwich  Island 
Radish— Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
Beets— Early  Blood  Red  Turnip 
Spinach— Long  Standing 
Lettuce— Early  Prizehead 
Onions— Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Bantam  Evergreen  Sweet  Com 
Crookneck  Squash 
Tomato— The  Stone 


Forrest’s  SOc  Collection 


Radish— Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
Salsify— MammothSandwichlsland 
Lettuce — Early  Prizehead 
Beets — Early  Blood  Red  Turnip 
Cucumber — Early  White  Spine 
Carrots— Danvers  Half  Long 


Onions— Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Tomato— The  Stone 
Spinach— Long  Standing 
Parsnips— Hollow  Crown 
Cabbage— Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
Ruta  Baga— Sweet  German 


Forrest’s  25c  Collection 


Beets— Early  Blood  Red  Turnip 
Cabbage— Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
Onions— Yellow  Globe  Danvers 


Cucumber— Early  White  Spine 
Lettuce—  Prizehead 
Tomato— The  Stone  * 

Any  one  of  these  collec¬ 
tions  will  prove  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  small  garden. 

Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

You’ll  want  our  catalogue  of  course,  especial¬ 
ly  if  you  need  seed  for  a  larger  garden  or  farm. 
Included  with  any  of  the  above  collections— or 
sent  free  on  request.  It  is  valuable  to  every 
gardener,  and  particularly  so  to  every  farmer. 

Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Farmogerm  is  the  only  seed 
inoculant  as  active  for  years  after  it 
is  made  as  on  the  day  it  was  packed. 
There  are  records  of  Farmogerm  ten  years 
#  old  in  which  the  bacteria  were  fresh  and 
vigorous.  No  other  inoculant  has  the  ability 
to  keep  ACTIVE  IN  SPITE  OF  AGE. 

The  patented  glass  and  rubber  stopper,  used  only 
by  Farmogerm,  keeps  the  bacteria  alive  and  active.  This 
stopper  enable*  the  bacteria  to  breathe  purified  air,  with¬ 
out  which  they  lose  their  nitrogen-fixing  powers.  Remember, 
that  bacteria  in  all  seed  inoculants  live  on  air,  but  ordinary, 
unsterilized  air  kills  them.  The  filtered,  purified  air  that 
reaches  Farmogerm  bacteria,  gives  them  life  and  vigor  for 
years.  Legumes  rebuild  soil  in  Nature’s  own  way.  They  are 
the  cheapest  fertilizer  in  the  world.  Inoculation  of  legume 
seed  with  Farmogerm  eliminates  the  danger  of  transferring 
plant  disease,  weeds  and  undesirable  bacteria  from  one  field  to  another.  In¬ 
oculation  of  legumes  with  vigorous,  high-bred  bacteria  like  Farmogerm,  in¬ 
creases  their  value  100%  to  300%  besides  furnishing  them  with  enough  nit¬ 
rogen  to  enable  them  to  make  good  stands  on  soil  that  otherwise  would  not 
grow  legumes.  Farmogerm  has  been  made  since  1908.  It  furnishes  high¬ 
bred  bacteria  as  carefully  selected  as  good  seed.  Inoculants  vary  as  much 
as  seed  ;  some  good,  some  impure  and  some  with'weak  strain*. 

is  prepared  for  alfalfa,  clover, 
vetch,  cow  peas,  soy  beans, 
peanuts,  lucerne,  peas,  beans,  sweet  peas  and  all  legumes. 

"Much  pleased  with  Farmogerm” — South  Carolina" Experiment  Station. 

“Quite  remarkable  results” — Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

“Great  promise  for  farm  industry” — N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 

IS  YOUR  SOIL  ACID  ? 


FARMOGERM 


Most  legumes  will  not  grow  on  acid  soil.  Be  sure  your  soil  is  sweet  before 
planting.  Use  lime  generously  in  connection  with  legumes.  Most  soils  in 
East,  South  and  Central  West  need  Lime  Treatment. 

Five-acre  size.  SB. 00;  one  acre  size,  $2.00;  garden  size,  S.50 
Our  new  book,  “ Nitrogen  from  the  Air”,  is  free 
II  your  dealer  cannot  supplyFarmogerm,  order  direct,  stating  crop  to  be  inoculated 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP. 

Dept.  B  No.  80  Lafayette  Street  New  York  City 


Seed  Inoculation 


Seed  Dealers, 
Attention ! 

Remember,  Farmogerm  t$ 
the  only  inoculant  that 
does  not  deteriorate  with 
age.  No  bad  stocks  left 
over.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition. 


Fie.  1  shows  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  alfalfa  fertilized 
I  with  GVPSUM.  Fisr.  2 
shows  root  system 
with  out  GY  PS  U  M .  From 
Bulletin  163  of  Oresron 
AK.ExperimentStation 


AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM 


Gypsum  has  great  value  as  a  soil  builder.  >  Its  application  to  I 
■  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  causes  an  enormous  increase  I 
in  the  size  of  the  root  systems  and  tops  of  these  crops.  It  produces  many  [ 
more  nitrogen  fixing  nodules  on  the  roots.  This,  in  some  cases,  means  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  much  nitrogen  fixed  per  acre,  thus  furnishing  much  more 
nitrogen  for  the  farm  and  for  later  crops.  That’s  why 

A  Gypsum  Test  Strip  on  Your  Fields 
will  Prove  Its  Worth  in  Greater  Yields 

In  early  Spring,  just  as  growth  starts,  sow  a  strip  across  your 
alfalfa  or  clover  field  or  across  your  white  clover  blue  grass 
lawn  and  let  it  tell  its  own  story.  Rate  of  application  200  to  400  pounds  per 
acre.  Get  a  supply  of  Agricultural  Gypsum  from  your  nearest  building 
supply  dealer.  Write  us  for  free  information  on  various  uses  of  Agricultural 
Gypsum  as  an  efficient  and  economical  soil  builder. 

GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION,  Depf.  V  -111  W.  Monroe  St., CHICAGO 


Quit  Kicking  About  High  Priced  Lime 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY 

Reichard’S  Lehigh' Hydrated  Lime 


AT  A IREASONABLE  PRICE 


Pure  White  in  color.  Packed 
in  strong  roomy  50-lb.  bags, 
which  will  stand  long  storage 
and  allow  for  air  slaking. 

The  Highest  Testing 
Hydrate  on  the  Market 
Prices  Right  Prompt  Shipments 

Write  for  particulars,  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet, 'freight  rates,  etc. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who'  have 
horse  or  auto. 


J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  Box  104  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


There  is  a  good  movement  of  potatoes 
to  market  here  at  $2  per  bu.  About  half 
of  the  potatoes  raised  in  this  section,  and 
the  crop  as  a  whole  was  a  good  one,  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  Ilay  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  .$is  to  .$24.  according 
to  kind  and  quality;  buckwheat,  $1.65 
per  cwt.  On  an  early  plowed  (May) 
piece  of  land  of  two  acres  I  raised  last 
year  84  bu.  of  buckwheat.  This  was  just 
ordinary  land ;  was  harrowed  about  every 
10  days ;  sowed  1  bu.  per  acre  first  week 
in  July.  An  application  of  250  lbs.  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  b.  e.  f. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  immediate  neighborhood  is  not  a 
regular  farming  district — chiefly  lumber¬ 
ing.  Potatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  ‘milk.  10c  qt. ; 
butter,  80c  lb. ;  light  pork.  20c  per  lb. ; 
05c  perMb.  for  live  chickens  ;  buckwheat 
flour,  $7  per  cwt.  We  are  paying  $0.30 
per  cwt.  for  wheat  middlings,  $3  per  cwt. 
for  horse  feed  ;  cornmeal,  $3.75 ;  hominy, 
$3.30;  wheat  flour,  $16  per  bbl ;  hay,  $30 
per  ton  in  barn;  onions,  per  bu.,  $4; 
sugar,  22c  per  lb.,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  beg  for  it  at  that  price ;  cabbage,  10c 
per  head  :_cheese,  42e  per  lb.;  beans,  15c 
per  lb.  Very  little  farming  is  done,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  help  and  the 
high  prices  others  are  paying,  which  the 
average  farmer  cannot  afford.  Therefore, 
the  farmer  raises  about  what  he  needs  for 
home  use,  works  part  of  the  time,  and  lets 
the  rest  go.  These  prices  include  the 
southern  section  of  Sullivan  County. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  m. 

The  principal  crops  are  apples,  hay, 
pork,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  In  this 
immediate  vicinity  farming  is  more  of  a 
side  line  than  anything,  as  the  farms  are 
rather  poor ;  that  is,  they  are  too  rough 
for  great  production.  Eggs;  75c ;  butter, 
60c ;  chickens,  dressed,  42c  per  lb. ;  loose 
hay  $18  or  $20  per  ton.  East  Fall  dressed 
pork  brought  the  gratifying  price  (to  the 
producer)  of  25c  per  lb.  Ordinary  ap¬ 
ples  were  sold  for,  $5  and  $6  a. barrel. 
Buckwheat  flour  $5.25  per  cwt.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  of  course, 
on  account  of  the  rot,  and  some  farmers 
will  have  to  buy  for  home  consumption. 
With  present  prices  prevailing  the  general 
outlook  for  the  season'  of  ;  1920  looks 
bright  and  promising.  w.  C.  K. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

December  was  a'  cold'  month;  making 
the  iceman  smile,  as  we  had  a  shortage 
last  year.  Farmers  who  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  crops  for  the  canneries  are  talking 
very  strongly  of  consolidating  as  regards 
the  price  paid  for  raising  the  crops.  Sev¬ 
eral  counties  have  done  so.  It  seems  to 
be  the  way  to  make  your  wants  known, 
and  is  the  point  on  which  we  farmers  fail. 
Help  is  very  scarce  and  high-priced.  The 
indications  are  for  many  changes  in  the 
Spring.  We  are  at  tile  limit  for  sugar ; 
too  bad  that  Congress  does  not.  get  busy 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  profiteering  in  this 
staple.  We  had  the  bumper  corn  crop 
last  year;  in  fact.'  it  was  the  best  farm 
crop  of  1919,  many  fields  going  over' 100 
bushels  per  acre.  Wheat.  82.25 :  oats, 
90c;  barley.  $1.50;  rye,  $1.50:  corn,  $1 
per  crate ;  hay,  loose.  $12  to  $20 :  buck¬ 
wheat.  $2.60  per  cwt. ;  beans,  red  mar¬ 
rows.  $10  per  cwt;  kidneys.  $-12;  pea.  $6; 
butter.  70e;  eggs.  75c;  pork,  live,  13c: 
veal,  13c;  lambs.  17c:  sheep,  old,  8c; 
chickens,  25c;  fowls.  20c.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  New  York. 

This.  Winter  here  the  earth  has  been 
frozen  solid  and  covered  with  snow  since 
December  6.  Not  much  doing  lmti  coal 
hauling  and  stock  feeding  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  We  pay  $2.35  at  one  mine,  $3 
at  another  per  ton  for  coal.  Wheat. 
$2.20  bu.  Following  by  the  100  lbs.: 
Flour,  $6.60;  bran.  $2.60;  middlings, 
$3.20;  cow  feeds,  $3.25;  oilmeal.  $4;  beef 
scraps,  $6;  tankage.  $0;  oyster  shells. 
$1.30;  corn,  $1.20  bu. ;  oats,  70c  bu. ; 
buckwheat  flour,  8c  Hi. ;  hay,  $20  per  ton  ; 
straw,  $10  per  ton  ;  butter,  65c  lb. ;  eggs, 
65c  doz. ;  horses,  any  price  you  can  get. 
from  $50  to  $200;  cows,  not:  many,  selling 
other  than  for  bologna  :  hogs,  to  butchers, 
16c  lb. ;  veal,  14  to  16c  lb.  Last  season 
corn  fine,  wheat  good,  oats  good  and 
poor,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; 
potatoes,  variable,  some  extra  good,  me¬ 
dium  and  poor:  the  early  ones  reached 
$3.20  per  bu. ;  price  now.  $1.25  bu. ;  fruit 
and  berries,  good,  fair  price  ;  truck  quite 
plentiful  and  good  price.  C.  E.  s. 

Central  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  are  located  between  two  mountains, 
shaped  like  an  elongated  horseshoe,  with 
the  bend  on  the  east.  Our  valley  lias  no 
town  or  city,  hence  we  have  to’ haul  our 
produce  by  wagon  Or  truck  over  one  or 
two  mountains  from.'  11  to  25  miles,  de¬ 
pending  to  what  place  we  sell;  no  railroad 
in  our  valley.  We  take  -goods  to  Sfia- 
mokin.  Alt.  Carmel,  Northumberland 
County  ;  Ashland.  Girardville.  Shenandoah 
and  Mahano.v  City,  Schuylkill  County, 
all  hard-coal  mining  centers.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  for  all  produce,  except  potatoes,'  last 
three  seasons;  some  of  the  ‘foreign  ele.- 
ment  are  trying  to  boycott  farmers  on 
potatoes.  Some  .of.  our  towns  are  50  per 
cent  foreigners.  As.  a  result  .farmers  are 
beginning  to  ship  their  potatoes  by  the 


car  to  greater  centers  of  population.  This 
causes  a  scarcity  toward  the  Spring,  and 
town  folks  pay  more  for  potatoes  than  at 
other  places  for  a  month  or  so.  Our  main 
crops  commercially  are  potatoes,  apples, 
wheat,  some  corn,  few  sell  oats,  hogs,  very 
few  cattle  ;  butter  and  eggs  are  common 
on  small  scale.  Labor  scarce ;  town  labor 
more  attractive  to  young  people,  both  in 
money  returns  and  in  imagination.  Po- 
tatoes,  $1.65  to  $1.85;  apples  (scarce), 
$2  to  $3  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.20;  oats,  90c.; 
rye,  $1.60;  eggs,  75e  per  doz. ;  butter,  75c; 
butchered  hogs,  20  to  22c  per  cwt. 
Schools  not  yet  centralized.  Roads  in 
poor  condition.  Some  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  Grange  and  Farmers’ 
Equity  Societies.  H.  F.  D. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


Notes  from  Missouri 

Second  Mortgage  Loans. — In  a  neigh¬ 
boring  county  the  Federal  farm  loan  act 
is  being  carried  out  in  a  most  liberal  man¬ 
ner,  the  land-owners  co-operating  with  the 
county  agent  in  assisting  men  of  good 
character  but  without  capital  to  sceure 
land  of  their  own.  This  is  done  by  the 
Land  Bank  advancing  a  50  per  cent  loan 
and  the  land-owner  then  taking  a  second 
mortgage  on  the  remainder.  This  plan 
has  been  discussed  and  recommended  as  a 
proper  and  legitimate  method,  but  in  a 
general  way  the  land-owner  seems  to  have 
balked  at  accepting  a  second  mortgage. 
The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  farm 
loan  act  has  been  its  inability  to  aid  the 
strong  and  ambitious  young  farmer  with¬ 
out  capital  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  is  being 
overcome  by  the  enlightened  policy  of 
landlords  whose  extensive  holdings,  ac¬ 
quired  when  the  land  was  worth  but  a 
fraction  of  its  present  value,  include  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  land  in  this  alluvial 
district. 

Fruit  Notes. — Rain  that  froze  as  it 
fell  worked  havoc  with  fruit  trees  in  this 
section.  Apple  trees,  by  reason  of  their 
tough  and  elastic  wood,  seem  to  have 
stood  up  under  their  crushing  burden 
better  than  most  species,  while  old  peach  j 
trees  suffered  the  most.  This  is"cij(Jy  one 
of  the  perils  to  which  the  fruit  grower  is 
exposed.  A  friend  in  Texas  has  lost 
heavily  for  three  successive  years  from 
hailstorms,  while  alternate  drought  and  : 
floods  have  in  recent  years  been  more 
pronounced  in  their  damage.  Surely  the  4 
man  whose  products  are  at  the  mercy  of  >j 
the  elements  needs  to  be  a  philosopher 
of  the  stoic  school. 

Raspberries  and  Graffs. — My  ex¬ 
periments  in  setting  raspberries  in  the 
grape  renys  is  still  fairly  successful, 
though  further  trial  may  condemn  it. 
Last  season  the  Cuthbert  arrived  at  full 
growth,  and  plainly  proved  itself  to  be 
unfit  for  such  a  combination  by  reason  of 
its  extremely  tall  canes.  The  shading  : 
of  the  grapes  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  its 
beanstalk  tendency,  and  some  of  its  canes 
would  show  their  heads  well  above  the 
six-foot  top  wire.  It  is  apparent  that 
such  rampant  growers  cannot  bo  made  to 
divide  space  with  other  fruits.  The  Sun¬ 
beam.  with  its  shorter  canes,  lias  been 
co-operating  very  well  with  grapes,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reds  . are 
not  nearly  as  suitable  for  this  combina¬ 
tion  as  the  blackcaps. 

Prohibition  and  Grapes. — From  the 
experience  of  last  season,  coupled  with 
what’  I  hear,  I  think  it  probable  that  pro¬ 
hibition  will  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  grapes.  Several  customers  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  expect  to  be  large  pur¬ 
chasers  of  wine  grapes  next  Summer,  and 
grape  growers  should  give  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  vineyards  as  the  source  of 
perhaps  a  greatly  increased  income,  and 
should  be  prepared  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber  of  their  vines.  Although  a  quantity 
of  red  and  white  grapes  can  always  be 
disposed  of.  the  black  grape  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  grape  for  market,  and  should 
always  be  planted  in  large  majority. 

Varieties. — King  Philip  is  a  failure ; 
fails  to  pollenize,  otherwise  it  would"  have 
value  because  of  its  size,  color  and  earli¬ 
ness.  Eclipse  does  not  even  bear  regu¬ 
larly  of  late.  Though  having  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  new  wood  last  Spring,  its  crop 
was  a  failure.  "Woodruff  bears  so  ex¬ 
cessively  that  no  one  who  loaves  over  20 
buds  should  attempt  to  raise  it.  I  have 
tried  three  grapes  with  very  large  berries. 
MePike,  Eaton  and  King,  and  each  of 
them  is  so  poor  in  quality,  watery  and 
insipid,  that  they  are  worthless  here,  al¬ 
though  of  fine  appearance.  Diamond  is 
another  immoderate  bearer  that*  calls  for 
very  short  pruning.  An  overcrop  of  this 
or  any  other  variety  will  fail  to  ripen 
properly  and  make  poor  eating.  Cham¬ 
pion  is  always,  on  hand  with  a  good  crop 
of  the  first  grapes  to  color  and  be  fit  for 
market,  hut  the  quality  is  inferior.  Pern 
and  Muench  are  the  best  two  late  black 
grapes,  though  the  Fern  is  not  strictly  a 
black.  L.  P.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


“John,  I  hear  you  are  ingenious  in  a 
mechanical  way.  Can’t  you  fix  Tommy’s 
horn?”  “What’s  the  matter  with  it?” 
“Nothing.  •  I  want  you  to  fix  it  so  it 
.won’t  blow.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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SOONER  or  later  you  expect  to  get  a 
motor  truck  for  all-around  farm  use. 

The  GMC  Model  16  is  America’s  stand¬ 
ard  all-purpose  truck. 

It  was  standardized  by  the  government 
for  all  military  work  in  the  %  to  1  ton 
class.  Any  American  soldier  in  the  late 
war  can  tell  you  of  its  record. 


It’s  a  time  saver  and  money  maker  for 
any  man  who  needs  a  truck  of  this 
capacity. 

For  the  dairyman,  the  fruit  grower,  the 
market  gardener,  the  small  stock  raiser 
and  the  general  farmer  who  does  not 
have  need  for  a  heavy  truck,  it  has  no 
superior. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Ask  any 
returned 
soldier 
how  this 
GMC  Truck 
performed 


But  the  Model  16  is  only  one  of  a  family 
of  five  GMC  trucks,  ranging  in  capacity 
up  to  five  tons. 

Thousands  of  GMC  trucks  are  in  service 
in  allkindsof  business.  GMC  dealersand 
service  stations  are  to  be  found  in  every 
state  in  the  union. 

Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  roads,  the  dis¬ 
tance  you  have  to  haul  and  your  prin¬ 
cipal  uses  for  a  truck  and  we  can  help  you 
select  the  proper  model. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


(5SW) 


We  have  yet  to  find  the  first  dissatisfied 
user  of  a  GMC  Model  16. 

It  has  all  the  speed  you  want — will  carry 
its  capacity  load  safely  under  even  ad¬ 
verse  conditions. 
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was  one  of  tlie  excess  profits  advisers  of 
the  Treasury  Department  appointed  in 
1917. 


DOMESTIC. — Captain  John  A.  Blain 
was  indicted  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  23, 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  investigating 
frauds  in  the  wartime  construction  of 
ships.  As  district  manager  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  Captain  Blain  directed  the 
Government’s  steel  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gramme  in  Oregon  and 'Washington. 

Eighty-five  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  were  indicted  Jan.  23 
by  the  Special  Grand  Jury  of  Cook 
County  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  a  charge  of 
advocating  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  violence.  Eighty-two  of  these  also 
were  indicted  separately,  charged  with 
violating  the  new  Illinois  sedition  law. 
Chief  Justice  Crowe  of  the  Criminal 
Court  fixed  bail  at  $5,000  on  each  count, 
or  $10,000  for  each  of  the  accused  except 
the  three  indicted  only  once.  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  now  out  on  bail  pending 
an  appeal  from  a  conviction  under  which 
she  was  sentenced  to  serve  10  years  in 
Leavenworth  prison  for  violating  the 
espionage  law,  Is  one  of  those  indicted. 

The  largest  “moonshine”  establishment 
ever  found  in  Alabama,  composed  of  seven 
stills  ranging  in  capacity  from  125  to  250 
gallons,  was  discovered  and  destroyed  by 
prohibition  enforcement  officers  Jan.  26 
in  the  hills  near  Pelham,  20  miles  south 
of  Birmingham.  Ala.  The  raiding  officers 
destroyed  13.500  gallons  of  mash  and  ar¬ 
rested  -five  men. 

Fifteen  persons  are  dead  and  a  large 
number  injured  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
Jan.  .25  between  tbe  two  sections  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  express  for  Vancouver, 
which  occurred  near  North  Bay.  Ont. 

Fire  caused  damage  of  $50,000  in  the 
building  at  207  Weybosset  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  25,  the  King  Fong 
American  and  Chinese  restaurant,  and  the 
Park  Clothing  Company,  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferers. 

The  extra  session  of  the  Wyoming 
Legislature  Jan.  27  completed  ratification 
of  the  woman’s  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Federal  constitution  when  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  44  to  0.  The  Senate  acted 
Jan.  26. 

By  a  vote  of  55  to  39  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Virginia  Legisla¬ 
ture  Jan.  27  recommended  submission  of 
the  wpman’s  suffrage  amendment  to  a 
referendum.  ' 

Governor  Boyle  issued  a  call  Jan.  27 
for  a  special  session  of  the  Nevada  Legis¬ 
lature  to  consider  ratification  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  .amendment.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  to  convene  for  one  day,  Feb.  7. 

WASHINGTON.— All  attacks  on  the 
“porkless”  rivers  and  harbors  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  failed  Jan.  26  in  the  House,  and 
after  numerous  amendments  had  been  re¬ 
jected  the  measure  was  passed.  167  to  25. 
with  its  appropriation  of  $12,400,000  for 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  work  on 
projects  under  way.  The  bill  carries  the 
smallest  appropriation  of  any  measure  of 
its  kind  in  years.  Effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
commit  the  measure  with  instructions,  to 
specify  numerous  river  and  harbor  im¬ 
provements,  but  this  move  was  defeated. 
207  to  116.  Likewise  the  House  refused 
to  appropriate  $11,000,000  for  work  on. 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
as  well  as  for  numerous  smaller  projects.. 

By  a  vote  of  nine  to  five,  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  Jan.  26  approved 
provisions  providing  for  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training  for  boys  between  18  and  21 
years,  inclusive,  and  ordered  a  favorable 
report  upon  the  army  reorganization  bill. 

•  FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  steam¬ 
ship  Manhattan  arrived  at  New  York 
Jan.  23  with  250  head  of  fine  cattle  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  obtained  by  the 
Veterinary  College  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  for  distribution  to  fa’-ms  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  One 
prize  bull  died  during  the  rough  passage, 
and  one  calf  was  born  to  a  prize  cow. 

The  first  shipment  of  potash  to  reach 
Philadelphia  directly  from  Germany  in 
three  or  four  years  arrived  on  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  steamship  Tungus  from  Hamburg 
Jan.  28.  The  cargo  consisted  of  3,000 
tons. 

Total  pavment  for  the  1919  raisin  crop 
at  Fresno.  Cal.,  will  amount  to  between 
$38,000,000  and  $40,000,000  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  the  largest  return  ever  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  W.  M.  Ciffen, 
president  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company. 

Because  of  an  unprecedented  shortage 
of  cars  for  flour  shipments,  Minneapolis 
mills  Jan.  26  shut  down  their  mill  activi¬ 
ties  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
Milling  would  not  be  resumed  until  suffi¬ 
cient  cars  are  in  sight  to  guarantee 
against  piling  up  of  surplus  supplies, 
millers  said. 

David  Franklin  Houston  of  St.  Louis, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Wilson  Ad¬ 
ministration,  was  nominated  Jan.  27  for 
the  Treasury  portfolio,  and  Edwin  I,. 
Meredith  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was 
named  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  choosing 
Mr.  Meredith  to  succeed  Mr.  Houston  the 
President  selected  a  practical  farmer  as 
well  as  a  business  man.  Mr.  Meredith 
is  the  editor  of  Successful  Farming,  and 
before  establishing  that  paper  wae  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Farmers  Tribune.  He  is 
president  of  the  Associated  Advertising  ■ 
Clubs  of  the  World  and  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  he 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cobleskill,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Winter  Courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Farmers’  Week,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  2-6. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  Feb.  3-6. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit,  State 
Armory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9-13. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Feb.  10-11. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13. 

Farmers’  Week.  Maine  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Orono,  March  22-26. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 


We  have  been  having  genuine  Winter 
weather  here  for  three  or  four  weeks,  with 
mercury  around  zero  and  15  below  at  the 
coldest,  but  very  little  snow.  Pork, 
dressed,  IS  to  19c.;  beef  (by  the  side), 
dressed,  15c ;  butter  and  eggs.  70c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  live.  ISc ;  turkeys  sold  for  42c.  live, 
at  Christmas ;  wheat.  $2.20  per  bu. ;  rye, 
$1.50;  oats,  S5c ;  corn.  $1.50;  potatoes, 
$1.25.  The  cold  weather  caught  quite  a 
lot  of  farmers  with  corn  in  shock.  The 
grain  went  into  Winter  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  as  a  rule  the  past  season  has 
been  a  prosperous  and  satisfactory  one 
to  all.  s.  L.  H. 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 


The  past  season  has  been  a  good  one  in 
this  section.  Potatoes  were  a  fair  crop, 
from  3  00  to  200  bu.  per  acre.  Most  of 
them  sold  at  around  $1.50  to  $1.25  per 
bu.,  out  of  the  field  or  at  the  farm,  with 
a  few  of  the  earlier  ones  at  $2  and  over. 
They  were  pretty  well  sold  off  in  this 
section,  as  not  as  many  were  kept  over 
as  former  years.  Almost  everyone  pre¬ 
dicts  high  prices  in  the  Spring  for  them. 
Corn  was  the  best  crop  this  section  has 
had  in  many  years.  No  killing  frosts 
until  late  in  October,  and  even  big  silage 
corn  got  ripe  enough  to  crib  on  many 
farms.  Corn  is  selling  at  75  to  80c  per 
bu.,  on  the  ear.  Buckwheat  was  also  a 
very  good  crop,  and  is  selling  around 
$1.25  and  $1.30  per  bu.  Wheat  was  also 
a  good  crop,  and  is  bringing  $2.10  per 
bu.,  and  rye  around  $2.  Oats  were  a 
very  poor  crop  here,  as  many  tvere  not 
sown  last  Spring  until  June  1.  and  some 
fields  did  not  run  over  10  to  15  bu.  per 
acre.  Others  were  fairly  good,  but  as  a 
whole  they  were  a  very  poor  crop,  and 
are  selling  around  80c  per  bu.  now.  Hay 
is  about  as  plenty  as  usual,  and  baled 
hay  is  worth  around  here  $25  to  $30  per 
ton ;  loose  hay  in  mow  around  $20  per 
ton.  Straw  is  around  $6  to  $8  per  ton 
in  the  mow.  Many  farms  selling  here 
now.  Farm  agencies  have  done  a  big 
business  the  past  Summer  and  Fall;  most 
buyers  from  around  Pittsburg  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  though  some  from  Western  States. 
Farms  are  selling  from  $40  to  $100  per 
acre.  Many  public  sales  held  last  Fall, 
but  very  few  now.  Butter  and  eggs 
scarce,  and  bring  around  65c  at.  the  door. 
Not  many  people  making  butter  now.  as 
there  are  several  cream  and  milk  routes 
and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  sell  to 
these.  Pork  was  plenty,  and  sold  at  17 
to  19c  per  lb.  Plenty  of  Fall  pigs,  but 
not  very  high,  around  $10  per  pair,  and 
some  lower.  Cows  are  in  good  demand 


at_good  prices,  grades  selling  readily  at 
$75  to  $125.  and  even  more  in  some  cases. 
Veals  are  worth  at  present  17c  per  lb. 
Horses  are  very  poor  sale.  Many  sales 
could  hardly  sell  them  the  past  Fall. 
Poultry  about  all  sold,  and  prices  are 
good.  Wheat  got  a  good  start  last  Fall, 
and  is  now  all  covered  with  snow.  p.  m. 

Mercer  Co.,  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Very  little  tradew  going  on  in  .butcher 
cattle,  and  what  is  sold  is  at  a  very  low 
price,  in  some  instances  as  low  as  when 
they  were  bought.  Hogs,  18c  per  lb., 
dressed.  Many  farmers  are  discouraged 
over  this  situation,  and  put  it  on  the 
packei-s  as  the  cause  for  not  being  able 
to  make  cost  out  of  the  feeder  cattle. 
Eggs  sell  at  71c  per  doz ;  were  up  to  81c. 
Fresh  eggs  were  selling  in  Reading  (18 
miles  distant)  at  95c,  and  storage  eggs 
at  90c ;  butter  72c,  and  milk  at  $3.65  per 
cwt.  Feeds  are  very  high.  All  young 
men  and  girls  moving  to  city. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  r.  l.  h. 

Potatoes,  $2  per  bu.;  apples,  all  sold  at 
from  $2  to  $2.50;  butter,  68c;  eggs,  65c; 
poultry,  20c.  live ;  pork.  18  to  20c, 
dressed ;  beef.  IS  to  20c,  dressed  :  horses 
slow  sale;  few  changing  hands  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  cows,  anywhere  from  $90  up  to  $175 
for  good  grade ;  hay,  $20  per  ton. 
Weather  has  been  cold,  with  not  much 
snow ;  roads  good  and  solid.  Public 
health  has  been  very  good :  everybody  busy 
since  the  miners  went  back  to  work. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  n.  p.  L. 


“Do  you  think  the  motor  will  entirely 
supersede  the  horse?”  "I  hope  not.”  re¬ 
plied  Farmer  Corntossel.  “There  must 
be  some  market  for  hay.  I  depend  on 
what  I  make  on  hay  to  buy  gasoline.” — 
Washington  Star. 
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Little  Genius  Power-Lift  Tractor  Plow 

^ ^ATAHE  Little  Genius!”  No  farm  implement  was  ever  more  aptly  named. 

A  And  no  other  plow  ever  gained  the  success  and  popularity  of  the  P^iO 
Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow.  It  is  the  most-talked-of  plow  at  all  National  Tractor 


Plowing  Demonstrations. 


1 


Tractor 

Plow 

Operator 


The  Little  Genius  is  a  power-lift  plow, 
and  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and 
plow,  the  bottom  being  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  by  one  trip  rope,  placed  within 
reach  of  the  tractor  operator.  Pin 
break  hitch  —  better  than  an  insurance 
policy  —  it  protects  *  both  plow  and 
tractor  against  damage  when  running 


The  International  Tractor 
andtheP^©LittleGeniusPlow 
are  made  for  each  other  by  the 
Harvester  Company,  and  are 
backed  up  by  a  service  that  is 
dependable  and  continuous. 


The  Little 
Genius 
and  the 
Interna¬ 
tional 
Tractor — 
the  Ideal 
One-Man 
Outfit 


into  stones  or  hidden  roots.  The  Little 
Genius  has  all  the  features  of  strength, 
simplicity,  and  ease  of  operation  that 
you  expect  to  find  on  any  plow  bear¬ 
ing  the  trade-mark  —  the  features 

that  have  distinguished  these  plows 
for  more  than  three  -  quarters  of  a 
century. 


Call  on  the  International 

dealer  and  have  him  explain 
the  merits  of  the  I^fc©  Little 
Genius.  P^©  tractor  plows 
are  also  made  with  disks. 
Write  for  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  inc.  . .  „ 

USA 
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Put  it  in  Your  Barn  NOW 

OW  many  farmers  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  hear  “Sorry  —  but  I’m  all  sold 
out.”  In  these  days,  the  dealer,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts, 
cannot  always  foresee  the  demand  nor  keep  ahead  of  rapidly 
changing  conditions.  If  you  wait  until  spring  to  get  your 
fertilizer,  it  may  be  too  late — and  crops  planted  without 
fertilizer  are  likely  to  prove  unprofitable.  Of  course,  you 
want  “A  A  Quality,”  as  you  always  have.  Don’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Be  on  the  safe  side — see  the  local  agent  now 
about  your  supply  of 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 

The  coal  shortage,  transportation  and  labor  difficulties  and  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  essential  materials — all  point  to  a  fertilizer  shortage  in 
the  spring — for  the  big  rush  is  still  to  come. 

The  demand  for  fertilizer  is  unusually  heavy.  And  the  supply  is  limited. 

Even  with  our  exceptional  facilities — late  orders  will  have  to  take  their 
turn.  There  was  a  net  shortage  of  38,267  box  cars  for  the  week  ending 
Jan.  7,  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration.  We  urge  you 
as  strongly  as  we  know  how  to  take  no  chances,  but  order  at  once. 

If  your  dealer  has  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer  in  stock,  go  §et  it  and  put  it  in 
uour  own  barn  now.  If  he  is  sold  out,  give  him  your  order  at  once  for 
the  quickest  possible  shipment. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  63  page  book  “How  to  Get 
the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers”  write  for  it  today.  Should  there  be  no 
A.  A.  C.  agent  in  your  vicinity  write  for  the  name  of  our  neares* 
agent  or  ask  for  the  agency  yourself. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


ATLANTA 

BOSTON 

BALTIMORE 

BUFFALO 


CHARLESTON 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBIA 


DETROIT 

GREENSBORO 

HENDERSON 

JACKSONVILLE 


LOS  ANGELES 
MONTGOMERY 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


RUTLAND 
SPARTANBURG 
ST.  LOUIS 
SAVANNAH,  ETC. 


Please  Address  Office  Nearest  To  You 
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FREE— Astounding  Facts 
on  “Fruit-Fog"  Spraying! 

Send  the  coupon.  Read  why  Fruit-Fog — the 
fog-like,  super-spray — is  the  ONLY  spray  of 
vapory  enough  fineness  to  work  into  the  micro¬ 
scopic  niches  in  bark,  buds  and  foliage,  where  no  coarse 
spray  can  reach.  Convince  yourself  that  only  by  killing 
these  millions  of  hidden  pests  are  big  yields  possible.  Then 
you’ll  understand  why  Fruit-Fogged  Orchards  produce 
amazing  crops — make  fortunes  for  their  owners  each  year. 

1MVFK  FRUIT-FOG 
DmEaJ  sprayers 

Fruit-Fog  is  produced  by  Hayes  300  lb.  high  pressure  and 
the  famous  Hayes  nozzle.  The  spray  envelopes  everything 

like  a  mist,  and  has  wonderful  adhering  power.  No  drops  form— no 
solution  wasted— no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  off— as  with  coarse, 
heavy,  low  pressure  sprays.  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  skillfully  made 
to  give  enduring  service  and  greatest  efficiency  under  high  pressure. 
Service  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  assure  new  parts  within 
24  hours  in  case  of  accident.  Famous  Fairbanks-Morse  Z  Engine 
means  reliable  engine  service. 

Valuable  Spraying  r?T>  T7T? 

Guide  Also  Sent  ™  iVH/H# 

Send  coupon  telling  us  how  many  fruit  trees  <40> 

;  you  have  and  average  age.  We’ll  tell  you 
the  style  Hayes  Sprayer  best  suited  to  sQfjr  Hayes  Pump  & 
your  needs,  and  its  price.  We’ll  S/fr  Planter  Company 
also  send  our  Big  FREE  Book  and  /yfr  Dept  T.  Galva,  Ill. 
our  Valuable  Spraying  Guide.  Afr  piease  send,  free  and  without 
Send  Coupon  today.  (  obligation,  your  Biff  New  Sprayer 

__  _  „  .  /rf  Book  and  Valuable  Spraying  Guide. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter^ 

Company  //  Ham* . . 

Dept.  T,  Galva,  Ill .///  p  Q 

StaU . R.F.D . 


Gun 


World’s  „ 
fastest  spray¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

Simple  twist  giv 
long  spray  for  tall 
trees,  or  wide  spray 
for  closeup  work.  Does 
better  work  and  saves 
solution:  Book_gives 
full  details. 


Haye« 


Hand 


Barrel 


■Kr. 


r:ip 


There’s  where  you  will  find  the  chief  reason  why 
Syracuse  Plows  have  been  leaders  in  the  East 
for  43  years — in  the  bottom,  the  part  that 
governs  plow  quality  just  as  the  blade  of  a  knife 
determines  knife  quality. 

JOHN  MEM 

SYRACUSE  ^wlowsG 

run  steady,  cut  and  turn  cleanly,  handle  easily,  and  require 
minimum  adjustment  because  their  bottoms  are  made 
right. 

All  bottom  parts— both  original  and  extra — are  made 
absolutely  true  to  pattern  design — they  fit  perfectly. 
Wearing  surfaces  are  chilled  deep  and  uniformly  by  the 
special  Syracuse  process.  i 

Shares  are  chilled  on  the  under  side  of  cutting  edge  and 
point,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  side,  and  landsides  have  an 
extra  deep  chill  on  the  heel,  where  wear  is  greatest — an 
important  feature  in  maintaining  the  level  base  that 
assures  steady  running. 

John  Deere  Syracuse  Walking  Plows  are  built  in  the  East 
for  the  East.  There  is  a  successful  type  for  every  plowing 
condition  that  exists  on  Eastern  farms. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  a  folder  describing  ther.-  dIows.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  III.  Ask  for  booklet  SW-7  40. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Spanking  the  Newspaper  Men 

As  to  spanking  the  city  dailies,  etc.,  no 
one  to  my  mind  is  to  blame  so  much  for 
the  idea  of  city  people,  dealers,  etc.,  that 
the  farmer  is  rolling  in  wealth  and  mak¬ 
ing  good  money,  as  the  farmer  himself.  If 
the  farmer  has  a  failure,  does  he  publish 
it?  No,  sir  !  If  he  has  a  wonderful  crop, 
if  he  gets  a  fine  gain  on  fattening  ani¬ 
mals,  sells  at  a  high  price,  what  does  he 
do?  Seeks  the  reporter  or  editor  at  first 
opportunity  and  gloats  over  it.  The  city 
people  see  it,  figure  it;  10  acres  cabbage, 
say  15  tons  at  $30  or  $40  per  ton.  My! 
$5,000  for  10  acres  ;  a  farm  of  100  acres  ; 
why.  of  course,  the  farmer  is  profiteering! 
Is  not  the  farmer  the  one  most  largely  to 
blame?  F.  E.  B. 

Seneca,  N.  Y. 

No,  not  entirely.  Most  real  farmers 
know  enough  to  he  conservative  about 
iheir  income.  Most  of  the  big  stories 
come  from  hack-to-th e-landers  or  people 
who  are  trying  to  sell  farm  property. 
Someone  has  a  tree  or  a  hen  or  a  small 
garden  patch.  Under  exactly  right  con¬ 
ditions  this  gives  a  large  yield.  Some 
man  with  an  imagination  filled  with  hy¬ 
drogen  hears  about  it,  multiplies  the  fact 
by  two  and  the  unit  by  100,  and  prints  it. 
Other  papers  copy  it  and  each  one  may 
multiply  it  by  two  or  more.  The  thing 
grows  like  a  snowball,  and  of  course  city 
people  come  to  think  farming  is  a  “bo¬ 
nanza.”  A  sensible  farmer  will  no  more 
think  of  blowing  about  his  income  than 
a  business  man  will  invite  a  larger  income 
tax. 


The  Deer  Nuisance  in  New  Jersey 

May  I  tell  Mrs.  Baird  and  others 
what  wo  are  trying  to  do  in  our  section 
to  overcome  the  deer  nuisance?  For  the 
last  10  years  deer  alone  have  destroyed 
my  crops  on  an  average  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  year;  this  last  year  about 
$200.  To  a  city  man  the  present  law 
seems  a  just  one,  but  to  the  farmer  like 
irrigating  a  farm  by  throwing  a  bucket  of 
water  on  a  pet  poodle  and  driving  him 
out  to  shake  himself.  Last  year  I  got  a 
permit  to  kill  deer  destroying  crops  from 
May  20  to  Aug.  31.  after  which  date  I 
was  told  the  Game  Commission  could  not 
extend  it.  This  was  when  I  needed  it  the 
most.  I  Avant.  to  ask,  in  all  fairness, 
where  is  the  man  who  can  work  from  day¬ 
light  till  dark  one  day,  get  up  and  go  to 
market  the  next,  come  home,  work  till 
dark,  then  with  flashlight  or  gun  keep 
deer  off  some  20  acres  of  land  when  the 
mosquitoes  are  so  thick  you  practically 
take  your  life  in  your  hands  after  dark  if 
quiet  and  watching  for  deer,  drag  yourself 
to  the  house  at  daylight,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  find  that  the  deer  have  been 
feeding  to  their  heart’s  content  all  night 
in  some  other  field  or  just  out  of  sight  of 
yourself?  I  have  done  all  this  and  more, 
too. 

The  only  way  in  our  section  we  can 
handle  the  deer  question  is  to  have  a  law 
by  which  the  farmer,  when  troubled  by 
deer,  can  start  and  trail  same  from  the 
spot  of  destruction  with  dogs,  run  same 
down  and  kill  them  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  the  carcass  to  belong  to  the  killer, 
with  a  bounty  of  $5  per  deer  to  the  farmer 
to  partly  pay  for  trouble  and  cost ;  to  got 
together  and  stand  together;  take  our 
complaint  to  headquarters  and  tell  them 
what  we  want,  and  if  refused,  put  some 
one  there  who  will.  We  must  do  this  in 
my  section  to  live,  and  live  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  do. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  May’s  Landing, 
N.  J.,  we  appointed  a  legislative  body  to 
take  care  of  troubles  of  this  kind.  Our 
secretary,  Albert  E.  Wilkinson,  wishes  to 
hear  from  all  who  will  join  us  in  this 
campaign  and  what  they  will  do.  (I  wish 
to  also  state  that  year  after  year,  when 
the  deer  season  comes  in.  in  my  own 
,  woods  strangers  are  so  thick  it  is  unsafe 
!  to  go  there,  either  to  work  or  gun.) 

Atlantic  Co.,  N,  J.  harry  v.  Rogers. 


Who  Runs  the  Railroads 

As  to  the  Government  running  the  rail¬ 
roads.  I  wish  to  give  my  observation  and 
experience  in  the  matter.  My  farm  is  so 
situated  that  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
goes  through  not  only  the  center  of  the 
farm,  hut  through  the  center  of  the  old 
farm  orchard  as  well.  I  also  border  on 
public  road,  which  I  can  use  to  get  to  my 
land  on  east  side  of  track.  The  use  of 
railroad  crossing  further  south  on  farm 
would  often  he  convenient,  hut  there 
seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  crossing 
plank,  so  that  the  section  foreman  can 
put  my  crossing  in  order  for  use.  The 
large  gates  to  ibis  crossing  have  also  got 
beyond  repair,  with  no  prospect  of  getting 
them  repaired.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
farm  crossing  is  my  pasture  land,  and 
this  gate  has  become  entirely  useless.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  spike  saplings  across 
this  place  in  order  to  keep  my  stock  from 
the  railroad.  Some  tell  me  the  Govern¬ 


ment  would  have  to  pay  if  one  should  suf¬ 
fer  loss  of  stock  in  this  case,  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  grade  of  Jersey  butter 
cows,  I  question  if  we  could  get  their 
value  in  this  way,  counting  one’s  own 
loss  in  the  meantime,  while  passing 
through  an  endless  amount  of  red  tape, 
and  then  in  the  end  the  value  would  be 
laid  by  some  one  who  was  quite  incom¬ 
petent  to  judge  my  complete  loss  in  such 
an  instance. 

Under  the  old  system  we  could  at  least 
find  some  one  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  who  would  give  us  a  hearing,  in 
such  necessary  repairs,  and  usually  wore 
very  quick  to  make  repairs  where  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  paying  for  valuable  stock  was  at 
stake.  SYLVAN  US  VAN  AKENT. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Government  and  the  Railroads 

Having  read  your  article  on  Govern  • 
ment-owned  shipyards  and  railroads,  I 
believe,  like  the  Government,  that  they 
have  not  had  a  fair  chance.  Living  on 
a  farm  with  two  different  railroads  on  it, 
one  a  one-horse  branch  and  the  otnor  a 
Now  York  City  line,  I  have  noticed  that 
just  as  soon  as  the  Government  took  over 
the  roads  the  number  of  workmen  was 
greatly  increased,  while  improvements 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  been 
made  have  been  steadily  going  on.  such  as 
painting  all  the  stations,  building  new 
fences,  extra  work  on  tracks  and  cross¬ 
ings,  etc.  I  was  asking  a  railroad  man 
the  meaning  of  all  the  rush.  His  reply 
was  as  I  suspected,  that  the  railroad 
companies  wanted  to  spend  all  the  money 
they  could  while  under  Government  con¬ 
trol  to  show  them  that  they  were  not  able 
to  compete  with  private  ownership.  I 
believe  also  that  the  railroads  have  been 
run  more  by  the  former  owners  and  their 
men  than  by  the  Government.  Having 
made  a  lot  of  unnecessary  expenses  for 
the  Government  that  it  will  not  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  again  in  years,  they  have 
been  successful  in  pulling  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  Government,  and  thus 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  or  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  allow  them  to  raise 
the  freight  rates  in  order  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  which,  I  believe,  is  an  injustice 
to  the  public.  I  believe  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  get  right  down  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  running  the  railroads,  and  see 
that  the  roads  were  run  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  could  bo  run  at  a  profit  to 
the  Government  at  much  less  expense  to 
the  public.  g.  r.  h. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Hired-Man  Problem 

Last  year  I  had  more  trouble  than  ever 
to  get  a  good  man.  I  got  a  man  from 
Ohio  January  1.  Tie  proved  to  be  older 
than  I  thought,  72  years  old,  and  had 
rheumatism  and  kidney  trouble,  and  could 
work  only  half  the  time.  His  wife  had 
asthma  and  dropsy  and  could  not  stand  it 
here,  so  they  moved  back  to  Ohio  May  1. 
Then  I  got  a  colored  man  whose  wife  had 
left  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  Op 
with  her  and  to  get  back  near  her,  and 
stayed  only  a  short  time.  Then  I  got  a 
man  who  said  he  was  experienced,  who 
had  no  experience  at  all ;  could  not  hitch 
a  horse,  or  plow,  and  did  not  like  the 
country,  and  stayed  only  a  month.  Then 
in  August  I  got  a  man  who  worked  the 
season  out  and  then  went  to  the  dye 
works.  W.  W.  W, 

New  Jersey. 


Settlino  a  Fence  Trouble 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken  from  a  Quaker  paper.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  farmers  who  fight  over  the  line  fence : 

“Two  neighbors,  who  were  brothers  by 
marriage,  had  difficulty  respecting  their 
partition  fence.  Although  they  had  mu¬ 
tually  erected  a  substantial  fence,  4%  ft. 
in  height,  on  the  line  separating  the 
sheep  pasture  of  one  from  the  grain  field 
of  the  other,  yet  the  lambs  would  creep 
through  the  crevices  and  destroy  the  grain. 

“Each  asserted  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
other  to  chink  the  fence.  After  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  demands,  refusals, 
threats,  etc.,  they  resolved  to  try  the 
uncertainties  of  the  law.  They  were, 
however,  persuaded  by  their  friends  to 
the  more  amicable  mode  of  submitting 
the  defense  to  the  final  determination  of 
a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  neighbor 
who  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  scene 
of  the  trouble,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
premises.  Each  party  in  turn,  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  asserted  his  rights,  aud 
set  forth  the  law  and  the  facts,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  arbitrator  very 
gravely  remarked.  ‘Gentlemen,  the  case 
involves  nicety,  and  is  important,  not  oniy 
to  the  parties  interested,  but  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  take  suit¬ 
able  time  for  deliberation,  etc.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  will  just  clap  a  few 
billets  of  wood  in  the  sheep  holes,’  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  he,  with  his  own  hands, 
effectually  closed  every  gap,  the  cause  of 
all  the  contention.  The  parties  silently 
retired,  each  evidently  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  own  folly  and  obstinacy,  and  the 
umpire  was  never  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  final  judgment  ia  the  case." 
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Everywhere  on  Everything 

~around  the  Home  and  Farm 


PAINT  needs  are  many 
on  the  farm.  It  is  here 
that  Glidden  Products  find 
their  greatest  opportunity 
for  economic  service. 

There  are  more  exposed 
surfaces — on  barns,  out¬ 
buildings,  implements — 
that  cannot  withstand 
weather  and  hard  use  with¬ 
out  a  protecting  Glidden 
coat.  With  more  exposed 


surfaces  there  are  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  practice 
of  true  paint  economy. 

In  every  farming  sec¬ 
tion  there  are  examples 
of  investment  saved  by 
painting  and  many  a  tum¬ 
ble-down  home  or  barn 
that  stands  as  a  warning 
against  neglect.  Paint, 
therefore,  is  not  an  expense 
but  rather  a  protection 


against  loss  in  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  De¬ 
ciding  to  have  this  protec¬ 
tion  is  the  first  step.  Mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  you  get  Glid¬ 
den  protection  is  the  next. 
Both  mean  economy. 

There  are  Glidden  deal¬ 
ers  in  nearly  every  locality 
who  will  gladly  give  you 
practical  help.  Send  for 
helpful  literature. 


THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANiY 

National  Headquarters,  Cleveland ,  Ohio  .  Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 


Factories:  Cleveland  Chicago  San  Francisco  Reading  New  Orleans  St.  Louis  St.  Paul  Toronto 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Detroit  Boston  Scranton  Evansville  Birmingham  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Dallas  Des  Moines  Montreal  Winnipeg 
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Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


In  Powder  Form 


( The  Original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  Powder  Form) 

THIS  SCIENTIFIC  POWDERED  SPRAY 
MATERIAL  ASSURES  CLEAN, 
TOP-OF-THEMARKET  FRUIT 

Dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water.  Will  keep  indefinitely 
in  any  climate.  Will  not  crystallize.  Sticks  like  paint.  Eight 
years’  actu  .1  use  has  proven  it  to  be  the  most  economical,  effi¬ 
cient,  practical  and  convenient  spray  material  on  the  market. 

CONSIDER  THIS  COMPARISON 

600-Ib.  Barrel  against  100-lb.  Drum 

SPRAYING  TREES 

is  a  Business  Proposition 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  is  absolutely  the 
best  spray  material  for  the 
control  of  San  Jose  Scale, 

Peach  leaf  curl,  and  other 
similar  orchard  troubles. 


Standard  Barrel 

commercial  lime  and 
sulphur.  This  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  weighs 
600  lbs.,  of  which  75% 

iswater  and  package.  Im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  leakage. 


This  year  it  actually  costs 
less  than  any  other  sulphur 
spray  material  and  also 
costs  less  to  haul  and  han¬ 
dle.  No  barrel  to  return, 
no  leakage,  no  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  Keeps  indefinitely 
anywhere,  and  is  better 


Standard 

Drum 

Niagara  Solu¬ 
ble  Sulphur 
Compound. 

This  100  pounds 
of  powdered  Ma¬ 
terial  is  equival¬ 
ent  to  60  gallons 
of  liquid.  .Leak¬ 
age  impossible. 
Don’t  acccptsub- 
stitutes  andimita- 
tions  called  dry 
lime  and  sulphur. 


than  liquid  or  dry  lime  and 
sulphur.  Again  we  say,  Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water. 

We  have  the  facts  about  producing  Quality  Fruit.  They  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Send  today  for  our  Up-to-the-Minute  Spray 
calendar.  Live  information  about  spraying  from  the  very  best 
sources. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  149  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  A II  Kinds  of  Spray  Materials  and  Sulphu , 


OSPRAYMO 


Our  Trade  Mark 


Insist  on  ii 


The  SENIOR 
LEADER  has  steel 
frame,  4  H.  P.  Leader 
Engine,  Triplex  Pump 
driven  by  Diamond 
chain  belting.  Mechan¬ 
ical  Agitator  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Brushes,  and 
improved  Pressure 
Regulator. 


SPRAYERS 


For  Better  Fruit 


Continuous  HIGH  PRESSURE — Spells  Success — . 
The  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers  guarantee  thorough  ag¬ 
itation  of  mixtures,  and  have  Automatic  BRUSHES 
for  keeping  suction  pipes  clean.  No  expensive  de¬ 
lays  with  the  OSPRAYMO. 


There  is  a  Model  for  every  need. 


A  booklet  containing  formulas  and  directions  FREE. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  famous  OSPRAY¬ 
MO  Line  write  for  prices  and  discounts  today. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  SPRAYER  for  Every  Need 
HICH  PRESSURE  Guaranteed 


Growing  Grape  Cuttings 

Would  you  give  the  correct  method  for 
making  and  growing  grape  cuttings?  I 
know  but  little  about  their  culture  and 
have  a  contract  to  grow  100,000  for  a 
nurseryman.  W.  F.  R. 

Coloma,  Mich. 

The  growing  of  grape  roots  from  cut¬ 
tings  is  a  business  in  itself,  and  requires 
much  experience  if  it  be  done  successfully. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  secure  mediocre 
stands  of  roots  without  any  special  train¬ 
ing,  but  the  successful  nurseryman  can¬ 
not  be  satisfied  today  with  average  stands, 
for  his  costs  all  along  the  line  are  much 
higher  than  ever  before.  When  cuttings 
cost  but  half  what  they  do  uow  and  labor 
cost  about  half,  he  could  make  a  fair 
profit  with  a  stand  of  50  per  cent  of  his 
planting  taking  root.  But  today  it  is  an¬ 
other  story.  My  advice  to  this  questioner 
is  to  let  someone  else  do  it  unless  he.  is  to 
have  the  work  supervised  by  someone  who 
knows  the  kinks  of  the  business.  Nursery¬ 
men  who  contract  with  others  to  grow 
grapevines  for  them  usually  supervise  the 
work,  unless  the  grower  happens  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  art. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  ae  to 
making  cuttings  that  are  applicable  and 
which  are  fundamental  if  one  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  good  cuttings  are  not  utilized 
failure  is  sure  to  follow.  By  good  cut¬ 
tings  is  meant  that  they  are  from  well- 
nourished  vines,  and  that  the  canes  and 
buds  are  well  matured.  Canes  that  are 
above  normal  size  for  the  variety,  and 
likewise  those  that  are  below  in  size, 
should  not  be  used  for  cutting  wood. 
Medium-sized  canes  are  the  best. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  proper  time  at  which  to  take 
the  cuttings  from  the  vines.  One  grower 
believes  that  they  should  be  made  early, 
that  is,  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  while 
another  argues  that  those  in  midwinter 
make  the  best  vines.  The  fact,  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  both  are  probably  right,  as 
climatic  conditions  vary  from  season  to 
season,  and  the  calendar  proves  to  be  a 
poor  guide  from  year  to  year.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  it  is  not  advisable  to  take 
cuttings  before  several  days  of  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter. 
The  cold  serves  to  indicate  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  condition  of  the  canes  as  to  ripe¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  wait  till  midwinter  or  early  Spring 
before  the  cuttings  are  made,  as  severe 
low  temperatures  kill  many  of  the  buds, 
and  as  these  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
casual  observer  at  the  time  they  represent 
the  first  loss  of  the  prospective  nursery¬ 
man.  Another  principle  that  ought  to  be 
self-evident,  but  which  is  frequently  ig¬ 
nored.  is  the  shortening  of  the  period  from 
the  time  the  canes  are  cut  from  the  vine 
until  they  are  made  into  cuttings  and  got 
into  the  medium  that  is  to  carry  them 
over  till  planting.  But  a  few  days  should 
elapse  from  the  time  the  canes  are  severed 
from  the  vine  until  they  are  stored  in  the 
cellar  or  out  of  doors. 

Cuttings  of  the  grape  are  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  lengths,  depending  largely  on  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  nurseryman.  In  California 
they  range  from  15  to  20  inches,  while  in 
parts  of  the  East  the  length  varies  from 
eight  to  12  inches.  From  10  to  12  inches 
on  the  whole  is  desirable  for  most  condi¬ 
tions.  Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  cane 
a  cut  is  made  through  or  just  below  the 
lower  bud,  while  the  out  that,  determines 
the  length  of  the  cutting  is  made  an  inch 
or  more  above  the  top  bud.  It  is  not  best 
to  use  the  cane  out  to  the  tip.  as  this 
part  is  usually  poorly  matured,  and  like¬ 
wise  it  is  low  in  plant  food  reserves. 
Grape  cuttings  are  usually  made  into 
bundles  containing  100  or  more,  the 
smaller  bundle  is  the  better.  The  butt, 
ends  are  all  brought  to  the  same  level, 
when  they  are  tied  with  wire  or  willows. 
It  is  advisable  to  do  the  bundling  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  so  that  the  cuttings  will 
not  become  dry. 

The  storage  from  the  time  the  cuttings 
are  made  till  they  are  planted  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  whole 
business,  for  no  matter  how  favorable  all 
other  conditions  have  been  until  then,  or 
how  favorable  they  may  he  later,  if  the 
storage  is  not  well  adapted  the  work  has 
been  for  naught.  And  here  is  where  the 
experienced  nurseryman  exhibits  his  learn* 
ing,  and  likewise  he  is  careful  that  the 
other  fellow  shall  not.  profit  from  his 
methods  that  have  cost  him  much  time 
and  money  in  learning.  Hence  all  that 
can  be  offered  are  general  principles  that 
seem  reasonable  and  that  have  proven  in 
a  measure  successful.  There  are  probably 
no  two  nurserymen  who  agree  as  to  the 
best  way  to  hold  cuttings. from  cutting  till 
planting  time.  Until  we  learn  more  of 
this  practice,  the  best  way  to  handle  cut¬ 
tings  is  to  place  them  in  a  pit  in  the  open 
ground  and  cover  them  with  a  few  inches 
of  soil.  The  pit  should  he  located  in  a 
well-drained,  fine  soil,  and  preferably  with 
a  southern  exposure.  The  bundles  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  tops  down 
and  the  butt  ends  up.  then  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  soil,  care  being  taken  that 
this  is  worked  iu  all  around  the  bundles 
When  the  warm  days  of  Spring  come  the 
soil  is  gradually  removed  from  over  the 
butts,  and  when  the  time  arrives  at  which 
the  planting  is  to  be  done  all  but  one  or 
two  inches  of  the  soil  has  been  taken  off. 
As  already  stated,  these  operations  are 
done  quite  differently  by  different  men  : 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  formulated 
for  like  the  practise  of  farming,  conditions 
alter  the  accepted  rules.  F.  E.  G. 
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To  Send  You 

BARGAIN  i 
L  FENCE  / 

"  BOOK  J 


Free 


Just  write  on  a  postal, 
“Send  me  your  New 
Bargain  Fence  Book  and 

Latest  Low  Factory  Prices.”  It 
•will  come  by  next  mail,  free 
and  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you 
a  sample  to  test.  Then  you’ll 
know  why  BROWN  FENCE 
LASTS  5  TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS. 

John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes:  “I  put 
up  140  rods  of  your  fence  7  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about 
the  same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust.” 

That  PROVES  my  quality — the  book 
PROVES  my  prices  and 

Will  Save  You  a  Lot  of  Money 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 
Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  before  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  is  full  of  fence¬ 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT  freight 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com. 

Eetition.  Get  my  book  and  sample,  both  free, 
efore  you  buy.  (16) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept*  759  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  finest  and  moat  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country— at  Factory  Price a! 


Fertilize  and 
Increase  Your  Yields 

USE  Animal  Fertilizers — Blood. 

Bone  and  Tankage.  They  supply 
plant-food  in  its  best  form,  create 
humus  and  favorable  soil  conditions. 

Fhishie’s  Fertilizers  have  been  used 
for  years  by  Connecticut  farmers  with 
excellent  results. 

Our  increased  capacity  now  enables  us  ) 
to  offer  these  high  grade  brands  to  the 
farmers  in  Eastern  New  York. 


We  operate  one  of  the  largest  render¬ 
ing  plants  in  New  England  from  which 
we  obtain  our  Animal  Matter.  Plant- 
food  derived  from  this  source  is  super¬ 
ior,  available  and  active  all  the  time. 


I 


LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 
Writ*  u*  for  further  information  and  literature. 

Me  L.T.  FRISBIE  COMPANY 

Branch  of  Consolidated  Rendering'  Company 
BOX  No.  1920  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Save  V3  Feed  Bill 

and  raise  belter  cattle  and  hogs.  Fatten  them  in  one- 
quarter  less  time.  Increase  the  milk  supply  25£.  One- 
third  of  the  ram  feed  is  undigested.  Blue  ribbon 
winnersare  fed  cooked  feed  prepared  by 

Rippley’s 

Steam 

Feed 
Cooker 

and  Heater 

Will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min.J 
or  cook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours. 

Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200  ft. 
away,  by  attaching  pipes  to  water  jacket:  will  leal  hog 
houses,  poultry  brooders,  etc.  Used  by  25  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  Breeder'sand 
Poultry  Supplies. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grafton,  HI. 
New  York  Office,  -  -  55  Liberty  Street 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CLNTDltY  ltubber  Hoof  Ing  iu  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long  guarantee.  Wo  pay  freight.  Send  for 
FRCT  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
'  Write  today. 

CENTHHYMFG.CO.303  Katherine  Bldg  E.St. Louis. III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Qualifications  of  the  Institute  Lecturer 

What  education  is  necessary  to  fit  one 
for  such  work  as  going  about  the  country 
lecturing  at  farmers’  institutes?  The 
person  in  question  had  10  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  home  problems,  and 
has  a  good  high  school  education. 

M.  .A. 

The  inquirer  has  asked  a  question  that 
might  serve  a.s  a  text  for  a  long  preach¬ 
ment.  During  some  25  years  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  tin*  “try¬ 
out”  of  a  fairly  long  list  of  people  who  1 
felt  they  were  called  to  instruct  others — 
especially  in  farm  institute  work.  The 
roster  of  survivors  at  the  end  of  a  season 
or  two  has  been  surprisingly  short.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  say 
just  what  was  the  reason  for  the  high  : 
mortality. 

There  have  been  some  valuable  men 
who  dropped  out  of  the  work  because  their 
home  affairs  were  so  important  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  leave  them.  I  remem-  ! 
her  one  man,  a  genuine  apostle  of  better 
dairying,  who  could  be  secured  only  rarely 
because  in  his  barns  at  homo  stood  a  herd 
of  catt'le  making  30-lb.  records,  and  with 
a  value  in  excess  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  his  possible  earnings  as  a 
speaker  bore  no  relationship  to  the  value 
of  his  time  at  home. 

There  have  been  other  good  people  who 
dropped  out  simply  because  of  lark  of 
physical  endurance.  In  the  old  days  of 
one-niglit  stands,  three  sessions  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  literally  by  the  month,  , 
it.  took  leathern  lungs  and  a  cast-iron 
digestion,  together  with  a  well-balanced 
nervous  make-up  to  stand  the  pace.  This 
was  practically  the  old-time  New  York 
State  farm  institute  schedule  for  many 
years.  An  easier,  and.  I  hope,  wiser  sys¬ 
tem  has' decreed  a  schedule  of  two  ses¬ 
sions  a  day,  and  cut  out  night  work,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  old  guard  are  inclined  to 
view  the  present*  plan  as  designed  to  fit 
the  capabilities  of  effeminate  weaklings. 
These,  then,  are  the  first  two  require¬ 
ments:  A  business  that  can  be  left  be¬ 
hind.  and  at  least  a  fairly  sound  and  elas-  j 
tie  physical  body. 

After  these  are  the  questions  of  special 
fitness.  I  do  not  place  “book  learning” 
or  college  degrees  first.  It  has  always 
been  a  favorite  belief  of  mine  that  a  man 
ov  woman  was  bigger  than  any  mere  edu¬ 
cation  can  be.  Understand  me — the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  for  special  work  is  a 
splendid  advantage  in  life  for  anyone, 
and  given  equal  natural  endowment,  the 
educated  man  will  always  win  over  his 
untrained  fellow,  but  I  cannot  forget  that 
I  have  known  some  most  efficient  and  suc¬ 
cessful  extension  teachers  whose  story 
came  mainly  out  of  their  own  large  fund 
of  experience  and  sound  common  sense, 
and  I  have  seen  some  rather  pitiful  ex¬ 
hibitions  on  the  part  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  were  very  properly  certi¬ 
fied  to  ns  regards  scholastic  qualifications. 
Now  this  is  in  no  way  an  indictment  of 
education  in  itself,  but  only  of  education 
without  the  other  essentials. 

I  judge  that  there  is  nothing  that  can 
really  take  the  place  of  a  “story.”  I>y 
story  I  mean  a  real  experience  or  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  person  feels  he  wishes  to 
pass  on  to  others.  The  teacher  of  domes¬ 
tic  economy — our  present  word  for 
women’s  work  in  the  world — who  has 
never  actually  kept  house  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  handicapped  in  comparison  with  her 
more  fortunate  sister  who  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  possess  that  experience. 
So.  too,  really  milking  cows  and  teaching 
young  calves  to  drink  is  what  really  adds 
the  master’s  degree  to  the  young  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate. 

Then  not  only  must  the  teacher  have 
a  story,  but  he  or  she  must  have  at  least 
a  reasonable  amount  of  ease  and  grace  in 
its  presentation.  I  hate  to  use  that  most, 
contemptuous  phrase,  “a  gift  of  gab.”  but 
I  am  afraid  that  just  about  expresses  the 
idea.  A  person  may  have  genuine  schol¬ 
arship  and  experience  and  invaluable  ob¬ 
servation,  yet  this  can  hardly  carry  him 
along  if  tiie  presentation  is  mechanical 
or  wooden  or  sleepy.  It  is  too  bad  that 
such  is  the  ease,  but  after  all  our  farm 
institute  work  and  much  of  our  university 
extension  work  is  fundamentally  inspira¬ 
tional  in  character,  and  ability  to  just 
“talk” — a  dangerous  art  in  some  ways — 
seems  to  be  needed.  Of  course,  just  as 
bad.  or  worse,  is  the  oeeasional  person 
who  can  talk  fluently  without  any  real 
thought  behind  it.  lie  may  “get  away 
with  it”  for  a  time,  but  not  for  long. 

Then  there  is  the  very  vital  essential 
of  tact.  A  farm  or  home-makers’  audi¬ 
ence  is  in  pari  sometimes  antagonistic  and 
sometimes  scornful,  and  the  lecturer  must, 
not  make  the  entirely  fatal  mistake  of 
arousing  antagonism  or  of  talking  down 
from  a  lofty  eminence.  I’rolmbly  talking 
“with”  an  audience  rather  than  “at”  or 
“to”  is  the  summit  of  the  extension  work¬ 
er’s  art. 

One  thing  more.  If  the  “speaker”  is 
really  to  last  and  come  back  to  the  same 
audience  year  after  year  and  find  a  warm 
welcome,  there  must — there  must — he 
genuine  sincerity  and  high  character. 
I  don’t  know  why,  but  somehow  there  is 
something  in  the  work  that  very  quickly 
and  automatically  shakes  out  of  it  the  un¬ 
worthy  man.  I  am  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  count  ns  friends  a  considerable 
number  of  successful  farm  institute  work¬ 
ers  in  this  and  other  States.  They  have 
been  men  of  intelligence  and  training  and 
observation  and  experience  and  reasonable 

(Continued  on  page  217) 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY  / 


Hakes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 


end  ?$  of  a  Few 
of  Thousands 


ears  Scalecide  has  controlled  Scale  ojf  all 
Ian  Jose,  Oyster  £>hell,  etc.  It  does  this  at 
e  time  you  spray  for  Pear  Psylla,7  Fire 
'anker  and  Collar  Rot.  ,■  /  / 
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Scalecide  to  stand  at :Ahe  top  in' 
:fficienc5r  in  combatting  scale. F.  White,1 
ltural  College,  Miss.  Seventeen  diffej 
ent  >calc  remedies  were  used  in  this  test. 


eased  to  note  the  wonder ful/rtnprove- 
'ment  in  .the  appearance  o 

upon  which  Scalecide  was  used.  This 
Was  a'marked  difference  bet>veen  Lime-Sulf 
andocalecide  in  early  effects  upon  the  trp^s. 

Clinebell,  Co.  j^t., _Terrfe_Havte,  Ind 

Trees/sprayed  heavily  witK^Scalecide  have 
given/much  greater  yields  for  fhe  past  year  of 
those  sprayed  with  Limp-Sulfur^^— 
Fv^Schlupp,  Government  Lecjxtf’er  in 
Tntom ojdgy,  jn  “South  African  FrujfeGrower.' 


jprayurg  with' Scalecide  we  have  th<? 
deT  control  artd-Yiever  again  woulcf 
we  be  vn  a  hurry  tp^cut  out  blighterd  pear 
frehsA — Lloyd  R.^Leick,  North  (>Tm»tead,  O. 


“I  sprayecLyfart  of  our  p,eUr  frees  with  Scalar 
cide  and^parf  with  T-tfne-Sulfur.  »  ThisavUs  3 
ri.haci ^blight  -year>Lere.v  Those  sprayed  with 
nme-SulfupaUffered'badly.^^Purt  of  the  trees 
sprayed^-with  Scalecide^dia  not  blight  at  all 
and-'thosp  that  didr^uffered  but  little. - 
loyd  -Bralliar,-  Nashvjlle  'AgricuIiurSlpJormal 
Fnstitut^-Madisony  Tenp. 

had  very  good^fesults  iji  using  Scalecide 
pear  psyjIa"on  pear  trees  last  yepr-artd^expect 
to^-trsii  it  this  fall.” — LesieW"Collins,  Moores- 
bwn,  N.  i.  Nlx^CoTTins  used  68  barrels  of 
-  Scalecide-dusfyear  an.d  7-0  barrels  this  vej»r_ — i 


ion’t  use  it).  *  It  does, 
spray  combine 

v  any-otfler  one  *pray._jt--eanrt>e  applied-in  one- 
fnd  -witKjone-halfThe  labor  required  for  Hme_suL_ 
res— roaches  an<f  destroys— the-~disease'~w»th-. 

-1  wry  toThe-deKestte^ptanUtissues.  Write  today  for  copy 
guarantee  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO,  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


EXPERIENCE  HAS  PROVED 

that  trees  and  shrubs  properly  sprayed  or 
dusted  will  double  and  triple  their  yield. 
Experience  has  also  proved  that  it  pays  to 
use  the  better  grade  spraying  materials. 


PRAYING 


MATERIALS 

are  the  HIGHEST  CRADE 
—and  are  made  in  our 
factory,  with  our  guarantee 
back  or  them:  Including— 
LED-BOR 

(Bordo  -  Lead  of 
highest  analysis) 
KAUBOR  (A  virulent 
poison  powder) 

FISH  OIL  SOAP 
BLUE  VITRIOL 
(Dusting  Mixtures) 


PARIS  GREEN 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

(Pasteand  Powder) 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE 

(A  most  efficient 
poison) 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
(Paste  and  Powder) 


Writ*  far  booklet  of  information  and  price j;  addrets 


the  branch  neareit  you,  Insecticii 


t  prices;  aa 
del.  Desk, 


I.E. 


Factory  : 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Baltimore,  Md, 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Savannah,  Ca. 


Agencies 

85  Water  St. 
New  York  City 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Jacksonville,  Flat 


FARMER  JOHN  OVERALLS 

3  HONEST  IN  EVERY  WAY  C  07 
PAIRS  FOR 


Heavy  Blue  Deniru  or  blue  ami  white  stripe.  Yon 
will  call  them  the  best  value  for  the  money  of  any 
overall  you  ever  wore. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— YOU  RISK  NOTHING 
Sample  Pair  for  $2.13.  Coats  same  price  aa 
Overalls.  Combination  of  the  two  if  desired.  You 
pay  15.517  oil  arrival  (16,25  west  of  the  Mississippi.) 
Money  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  State 
waist  ami  leg  size  and  color. 

Order  at  once  as  exceptionally  low 
offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 

JOHN  £.  BARNEY,  DEFT. AH,  AUGUSTA,  ME. 


Get  This 
Spraying 
Guide 

Spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  best  results 
in  garden,  orchard,  and 
field.  Our  free  Spraying 
Guide  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  spray.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars,  yet 
costa  you  only  a  postal. 


outfits  can  be  had  In  40  styles 
— big  and  little.  All  have  pat¬ 
ented  non-clog  nozzles  that 
save  time  and  bother.  They 
are  endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations — over  450,000  in  use. 

‘  You  Must  Spray 

To  Make  Crop »  Pay " 

Y ou’ll  find  our  Spraying  Guide  mighty 
handy.  Also  our  catalog.  Both  ara 
free.  W rite  for  them  today. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.. 

8<>2  Mafic  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Prompt  Delivery 

All  things  come  to  him  who  waits 
But  here’s  a  rule  that’s  slicker 
The  man  that  goes  for  what  he  wants 
Will  get  it  all  the  quicker. 

Send  l'our  Lime  Order  to  the 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO  •>  Ave.,  Newark, N.J. 

WORKS:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer 

thberja°  oNT  Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes  tbvetestt 

A  compUM  ami  smv  fertilizer  for  nil  growing  om|“,  and  for 
drvHsiit-r,  seeding  down  and  truck  Ktvwlnx  (hey  have  uo  equal. 
LptiU  WAfitGd.  Correspondence  invited 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT.  L.  B  287  Lueknow.  Onl.  Canada 

Refirtnem  BrwittrtiUej—ev  OrBank  0J~ Hamilton  Lucknow, Ont. 


NWWBAVV  Ml/  Ulll/////// 


The  best-built  drills 
ou  the  market — 
backed  by  oo  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  .Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed — positive  ami 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame — wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles — meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
a  n  y  seed.  Also  Crown 


/ 

I 


Traction  Sprayers. 
Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

1 12  Wayne  St., 
Phelps,  New  York 


Write  for 
Catalog— 
!  It’s 


now 


a  money¬ 
maker. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compouud 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plauts 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Jlanufaoturers  of  Standard  Fish  OU  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sofco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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Vbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Meeting  in  a  Blizzard 

I  spent  New  Year’s  with  relatives  in 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and  while 
there  attended  a  stereoptieon  lecture,  four 
miles  out  in  the  country  at  the  “Brick 
Church.”  The  night  was  the  wildest  one 
of  the  Winter  thus  far.  The  wind  blew 
as  if  conscious  of  unlimited  power  at  the 
bellows’  end,  and  the  snow  pellets  landed 
with  a  biting  sting. 

My  host  was  the  preacher-speaker  who 
was  to  give  a  talk  on  the  Columbus  Cen¬ 
tenary  with  slides.  Supper  was  to  be 
served  after  the  lecture,  and  thus  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  carried  gut  that  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
easily  permitted  the  affair  to  be  postponed 
to  an  evening  of  more  auspicious  weather. 
It  was  a  certainty  that  the  attendance 
would  be  small,  but  this  only  made  me  the 
more  eager  to  attend,  as  I  wanted  to  study 
the  frame  of  mind  at  close  range  of  those 
who  braved  the  inclemencies  of  that 
boisterous  night. 

When  we  arrived,  considerably  beyond 
the  customary  hour,  one  m..n  and  family 
besides  the  caretaker  were  present.  That 
man  had  come  miles  on  a  cross  road  with 
four  in  the  cutter  -to  get  to  the  church. 
Gradually  the  friends  of  the  church  came 
in  with  their  baskets  and  pans.  The  gale 
outside  did  not  permit  of  warming  the 
building  very  far  away  from  the  stoves. 
During,  the  lecture  the  parishioners  hud¬ 
dled  in  the  warm  corners,  and  afterwards 
a  generous  spread  with  piping  hot  coffee 
was  served  from  this  end  of  the  church. 
No  one  spoke  of  the  sacrifices  made  to 
reach  the  church ;  one  middle-aged  lady 
regretted  the  lateness  of  her  arrival,  since 
she  had  been  “busy  all  day  in  the  barn 
husking  corn.”  All  was  cheer  and  good 
will  among  the  few  present,  and  many 
pleasantries  were  exchanged. 

Then  came  the  big  coffee  cup  with  the 
jingle  of  coins.  A  collection  was  being 
taken  to  help  mission  work  in  some  less 
favored  land,  and  a  copious  outpouring  of 
silver  followed.  Though  after  10  o’clock 
the  social  hour  kept  up  unabated,  and  the 
discussion  ranged  from  honey  production 
and  live  stock  to  more  interest  in  prayer 
meetings  and  a  motley  of  topics. 

This  is  the  picture  as  I  saw  it.  I  would 
like  to  present  it  because  to  me  it  is  a 
sane  picture,  “made  in  America,”  of  her 
prime  qualities  that  ennobled  our  land  in 
the  esteem  of  all  the  world.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  was  true  democracy.  One  man 
would  serve  as  volunteer  fireman,  another 
would  bring  the  fuel,  another  would  bring 
water  for  the  coffee  and  another  would 
help  hang  the  screen  and  assist  on  the 
lantern.  All  were  of  one  degree  of  fel¬ 
lowship.  And  this  picture  is  duplicated 
all  over  this  land  among  the  folks  on  the 
farms. 

I  am  not  so  familiar  with  another  pic¬ 
ture,  but  I  see  its  reflections  in  the  daily 
print,  and  enough  is  visioned  to  give  a 
good  working  idea  of  its  coloring.  Here 
we  have  the  labor  agitator  of  the_  city, 
who  in  the  name  of  assumed  holy  inten¬ 
tions  would  shatter  these  true  foundations 
of  democracy ;  the  communist  who  would 
bring  the  pale  of  pestilence  throughout  the 
land  with  his  unworkable  theories,  and 
the  plain  anarchist,  who  wants  no  order. 
The  shades  of  variance  in  their  violence 
are  often  wide,  but  nowhere  in  their  en¬ 
tire  line  do  they  approach  the  sane  po¬ 
sition  of  the  farmer.  lie  has  seved  this 
country  more  than  once,  and  he  will  do 
it  again.  Without  his  even  keel  and 
steady  balance  all  would  be  lost,  for  he 
feeds'  the  nation.  All  are  his  boarders. 
There  are  indications  that  the  noisiest 
ones  will  have  to  shut  tip.  This  comes 
as  a  welcome  rumor.  Leniency,  far  be¬ 
yond  that  ever  asked  by  the  farmer,  ^has 
been  shown  these  storm  petrels.  Work 
and  not  argument  is  what  all  the  world 
needs  most  now.  Imagine  some  of  these 
agitators  as  “husking  corn  all  day  in  a 
cold  barn”  and  then  fighting  a  blizzard  for 
a  heart-to-heart  visit  with  friends  after 
a  gospel  discourse.  This  is  the  original 
kind  of  material,  entering  in  American 
structure,  and  it  must  be  preserved  at 
all  costs.  A-  H-  p- 


A  Chapter  on  Chilblains 

After  several  years  of  chilblains  I 
found  a  cure.  I  took  two  vessels  and 
placed  them  side  by  side.  In  one  I  put 
water  just  as  hot  as  I  could  possibly 
bear  it.  in  the  other  cold  water;  first 
put  the  foot  in  the  hot  water,  holding 
it  there  for  perhaps  10  minutes.  The 
skin  of  the  foot  and  ankle  will  turn  quite 
red  ;  then  take  out  of  the  hot  water  and 
plunge  immediately  in  the  cold  water, 
holding  there  about  one  minute.  Then 
take  out  of  the  cold  water  and  rub,  rub, 
rub,  with  a  good  Turkish  towel,  not  an 
old  soft  one  that  wouldn’t  cause  the  blood 
to  circulate.  This  rubbing  should  be  on 
the  toes,  the  foot,  both  top  and  bottom, 
the  ankle  and  the  leg  as  high  up  as  the 
knee.  If  this  rubbing  is  well  done  the 
chilblains  will  cause  no  more  inconven¬ 
ience  for  at  least  24  hours. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  s.  A.  8. 

On  page  46  a  cure  for  chilblains  or 
frosted  feet  is  asked  for.  The  remedies 
that  M.  B.  D.  gives  are  no  doubt  good, 
but  the  following  is  one  that  I  and  many 
others  have  tried  with  unvarying  success. 
Bub  the  afflicted  parts  copiously  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  then  bake  them  by 


an  open  fire  or  hot  stove  for  10  minutes 
or  more.  Often  one  treatment  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  F.  TV.  H. 

Maryland. 

When  the  awful  itching  begins  put  the 
feet  in  a  bowl  of  very  hot  water  with 
a  large  teacupful  of  salt  and  keep  im¬ 
mersing  first  one  foot,  then  the  other 
until  the  water  cools  until  you  can  keep 
your  feet  in  the  water.  Have  the  water 
very  hot  and  grit  your  teeth,  and  you 
will  soon  be  relieved,  and  I  really  think 
in  time  it  will  fix  the  chilblains  entirely. 
This  is  a  remedy,  but  not  a  cure. 

New  York.  MRS.  C.  c.  N. 

Slice  a  raw  potato,  very  thin,  place 
the  slices  on  a  thick  saucer  and  sprinkle 
generously  with  coarse  cattle  salt.  Place 
where  warm,  but  be  sure  not  to  heat 
it.  In  about  15  or  20  minutes  the  salt 
will  have  drawn  the  juice  from  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Rub  this  on  the  affected  parts. 
Almost  instant  relief  is  experienced.  This 
is  effective  until  another  exposure  to 
severe  cold  renews  the  chilblains. 

New  York.  MRS.  A.  V. 


Fighting  the  Rat  Pest 

We  are  bothered,  pestered  to  death,  so 
to  say.  with  rate  in  our  house.  There  is 
no  cellar  underneath  it ;  we  occupy  the 
ground  floor  with  kitchen,  laundry  and 
dining  room,  all  of  which  have  Avood 
floors.  It  seems  as  though  the  rate  have 
thier  nests  underneath  them,  and  we  can¬ 
not  get  through  to  reach  them  unless  we 
tear  up  all  the  floors.  There  is  nothing 
kept  around  for  them  to  feed  on.  but  they 
insist  on  staying,  eating  our  clothes  and 
linen,  linoleum,  gnawing  on  all  the  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs,  etc.  Traps  are  of  no  avail 
any  more;  those  rats  appear  to  be  smart 


enough  to  know  what  they  are  there  for. 
We  have  several  kinds  of  them,  wire 
basket  and  several  different  spring  styles; 
have  boiled  them,  burned  them  out  over  a 
fire  and  fumigated  them,  thinking  that  to 
destroy  their  odor  would  make  them  take 
the  bait.  Nothing  doing.  I’ve  sought 
their  holes  that  they  eat  through  the  floors 
and  baseboards  and  poured  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  creosote  oil  down  them  and  then 
plugged  them  up  with  glass  and  tin.  You 
would  think  the  odor,  being  so  strong, 
would  drive  them  away,  as  it  nearly  drove 
us  out  of  the  house,  the  fumes  being  gase¬ 
ous  and  staying  at  the  bottom,  but  no, 
those  rats  just  politely  started  a  couple 
of  holes  in  some  other  places  and  took 
possession  of  the  house  again. 

After  reading  this  I  think  you’ll  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  wits.  Do  you  know  of  a  method 
that  can  be  successfully  used,  if  not  to 
kill  them  all  but  to  drive  them  away  to 
stay?  I  used  some  poison  at  one  time, 
and  one  of  them  went  and  died  between  a 
floor  and  ceiling,  and  I  had  to  rip  up  the 
floor  to  get  it  out  and  get  rid  of  the  odor. 
Do  you  recommend  the  methods  that  are 
being  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  ending  this  misery? 

Chicago,  Ill.  MRS.  J.  KELLY. 

_  Very  likely  this  is  a  case  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  rat-killer  to  come  with  ferrets  or 
dogs  and  drive  the  rate  out.  AYe  have 
used  the  bacteria,  or  virus  remedies, 
with  varying  success.  This  method  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  starting  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  among  the  rate.  The 
germs  of  such  disease  are  given  in  the 
food.  The  rats  eating  it  become  sick  and 
the  disease  spreads  from  one  to  another. 
In  our  case  the  disease  seemed  to  clean 
out  most  of  the  rats,  but  after  a  time  a 
new  family  or  strain  came  in  from  out¬ 
side,  so  that  the  remedy  must  be  tried 
again  and  again.  We  advise  a  trial  of  it, 
but  in  your  city  situation  we  think  a  rat 
catcher  with  ferrets  would  be  best. 


February  7,  1920 

The  Frederick  County  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader 
LOW  price  a  n'd 
QUALITY  COMBINED 

SAVE  MONEY 
by  spreading 
lime,  ground 


limestone  and  commercial  fertilizers.  wood 
ashes,  etc., with  The  FREDERICK  COUNTT  SPREADER. 

This  strong,  durable  and  low-down  spreader 
made  famous  by  its  simple  construction,  low  costand  the 
saving  it  effects  in  labor,  time  and  materials  applied.  Pos¬ 
itive  force  feed,  eliminates  choking  of  materials  in  hopper.  Spread¬ 
ing  attachment  SPREADS  REGULARLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  at  all 
times.  Equipped  with  ail  the  neweet  improvements  including  our 
patented  automatic  gear  clutch  for  throwing  spreader  in  and  out 
of  gear  from  seat.  Equipped  with  acre-mark,  indicator,  screen  for 
screening  material  before  entering  hopper  and  alao  lid.  Ruilt 
honestly  and  with  service  in  mind.  Write  ua  at  once  for  SPECIAL 
LOW  PRICE  and  FREE  LITERATURE. 

Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co.,  Dept.  0,  62  Woodsboro.Md. 


Prospective  Farm  Buyers 

Get  in  touch  with  a  farmer  and  farm  man  that  knows 
farms  in  Pennsylvania-  I  have  them  from  5  to  200  acres. 
Ask  for  descriptive  leaflets.  0.  *.  ANDRES,  Quakvrtonn.  Pa 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  borse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St.. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Plant*  Seed 


Distribute*  Fertilizer 


Covera  Both 


Four  Complete  Operations 


The  soil  is  pulverized,  seed  planted,  fertilizer  distributed  and  both 
seed  and  fertilizer  are  covered — all  four  jobs  are  done  in  one  operation 
easily,  quickly  and  at  little  expense — there  is  a  big  saving  in  time  and 
labor  when  you  use  _  ^  ^ 

JOHN  DEERE 

FERTILIZER 
DISC  DRILLS 


VAN  BRUNT 


"Van  Brunt  Drill  Discs  pulverize  the 
soil  and  make  a  good  seed  furrow  be¬ 
cause  they  are  set  at  a  slight  angle.  They 
run  easily  and  properly  because  they  are 
equipped  with  dust-proof  oil-tight  bear¬ 
ings  that  are  guaranteed  to  last. 

Plant  seed  properly — equipped  with 
the  famous  Van  Brunt  patented  adjust¬ 
able  gate  force  feed  that  compels  seed  to 
flow  from  grain  box  in  even,  continuous 
streams;  metal  seed  tubes  and  closed 
delivery  protect  seed  until  it  reaches 
bottom  of  seed  furrow. 

Valuable  Book  Free— “Better 


Distribute  fertilizer  evenly — finger 
type  plates  prevent  choking  up. 

Cover  both  seed  and  fertilizer — tilting 
lever  enables  operator  to  set  disc  boots  to 
cover  the  seed  properly,  whether  a  large 
or  small  team  is  used,  up  hill  or  down.  It 
regulates  depth  of  planting  with  relation 
to  depth  of  disking.  Not  necessary  to 
follow  with  a  drag  harrow. 

Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain  Drills  are 

made  in  standard  sizes  and  styles  and 
can  be  furnished  with  tractor  hitch  and 
grass  seeder  attachment. 

Grain  Yields  from  the  Same  Fields" — 


32  pages  attractively  illustrated,  tells  how  to  select,  test  and  nlant  seed. 
Write  today  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  Booklet  BF  .440. 


JOHN 


Moline,  ill 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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Qualifications  of  the  Institute  Lecturer 

(Continued  .from  page  243) 
ease  of  expression,  and  endowed  with  the 
grace  of  tact.  Then,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  long-time  workers  have  been  men 
whose  lives  were  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
service  and  striving  toward  the  ideal  of 
Christian  gentlemen. 

Bear  in  mind  these  observations  are 
not  made  to  apply  to  school  teachers  or 
professors  or  politicians,  but  solely  to 
these  wandering  apostles — once  known 
as  a  “farmers’  institute  force,”  but  now 
coming  to  rejoice  in  the  more  elegant  des¬ 
ignation  of  university  extension  workers. 

- -  o.  T. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse 

A  gardener  has  a  sidchill  hothouse  10 
ft.  wide  and  00  ft.  long,  and  was  thinking 
of  adding  another  to  the  .side  of  it  the 
same  size,  and  has  a  boiler  said  to  be  10 
liorsepowei.  Is  it  not  larger  than  is 
necessary?  There  is  au  engine  that  goes 
with  it.  I  thought  I  might  rig  a  wood 
saw’  and  feed  grinder,  and  run  all  with 
it.  Will  some  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  readers 
give  me  some  advice?  j.  l.  m. 

Greenville,  Pa. 

.T.  L.  M.  has  a  10  horsepower  boiler 
that  he  wishes  to  use  to  heat  two  green¬ 
houses  each  10x60  ft.  long,  and  at  the 
same  time  operate  a  circular  saw  and 
feed  grinder.  This  is  entirely  feasible, 
though  it  may  be  possible  that  he  wall 
not  have  sufficient  power  to  operate  the 
feed  mill  and  heat  the  houses  during  a 
very  cold  night.  During  the  daytime, 
whenever  the'  sun  shines,  even  in  cold 
weather,  the  greenhouses  will  require 
very  little  or  no  heat,  when  the  entire 
steam  production  capacity  may  be  used 
for  power. 

Where  a  boiler  is  used  for  carrying 
high  pressure  steam  and  used  for  heating 
at  the  same  time  a  pressure-reducing 
valve  is  installed  so  that  the  steam  is 
reduced  to  several  pounds’  pressure  be¬ 
fore  it  enters  the  heating  pipes,  then  a 
pump  is  necessary  t<>  again  force  the 
condensation  back  to  the  boiler.  The  ex¬ 
haust  steam  from  the  engine  could  be 
carried  into  the  heating  pipes,  and  the 
pump  could  be  arranged  to  return  this 
condensation  to  the  boiler,  though  some 
back  pressure  on  the  engine  would  likely 
result.  Where  an  installation  of  this 
type  is  used  a  vacuum  pump  is  installed 
to  keep  the  radiating  pipes  clear  of  con¬ 
densation.  then  the  boiler  pump  returns 
it  to  the  boiler.  You  could  also  pipe  the 
houses  carefully  so  that  the  high  pressure 
could  be  admitted  direct  to  the  heating 
coils,  though  this  high  pressure  heat 
would  reduce  the  moisture  in  the  house 
very  rapidly,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  at.  SO  lbs.  pressure  would  be  about 
320  degrees. 

Another  method  would  be  to  put  a  good 
dependable  valve — preferably  a  Jenkins 
disk — on  the  outlet  of  the  boiler  on  the 
main  going  to  the  greenhouse,  so  that 
this  valve  could  be  closed  when  the  en¬ 
gine  is  in  use,  the  steam  for  engine  being 
taken  from  another  opening  in  either  the 
boiler  or  the  flow  pipe  on  the  boiler  side 
of  the  valve.  Another  valve  of  the  same 
make  should  be  placed  on  the  return 
line  where  it  enters  the  boiler  from  the 
greenhouse.  With  these  two  valves  closed 
you  can  get  up  high  pressure  to  operate 
the  engine,  and  when  heat  is  needed  in 
the  greenhouses  the  pressure  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  ‘'O  fall  to  three  or  four  pounds, 
and  tne  valves  both  being  opened  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  heating  coils  will  follow. 

By  the  latter  method  the  heating  and 
the  engine  would  have  to  be  run  sepa¬ 
rately.  and  the  heat  in  the  houses  could 
be  maintained  more  uniformly  with  an 
automatic  pressure  regulator  on  the 
boiler  to  control  the  dampers.  As  these 
regulators  are  operated  by  a  rubber 
diaphragm  it  would  be  very  necessary  to 
have  a  valve  in  the  pipe  connecting  it  to 
the  boiler,  which  would  have  to  be  closed 
whenever  the  pressure  would  be  increased 
over  5  or  10  lbs. 

When  I  started  in  the  greenhouse  busi¬ 
ness  I  was  night  as  well  as  day  fireman, 
and  unfortunately  we  heated  wth  steam, 
though  our  boiler  was  of  ample  size,  and 
during  moderate  weather,  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  regulator,  the  tire  could  not  be 
banked  off  with  anthracite  coal,  and 
would  maintain  steam  all  night.  In  cold 
weather  I  had  to  look  at  the  fire  once 
during  the  night.  With  hot  water,  as 
at  present  installed  in  most  small  houses, 
it  is  much  easier  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperature  with  very  much  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fire.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Grafting  Peony  Roots 

The  tree  peony  is  propagated  by  root¬ 
grafting  on  roots  of  the  herbaceous  peony. 
How  is  it  done?  When  is  the  proper  sea¬ 
son?  Is  there  any  special  sort  of  her¬ 
baceous  peony  roots  that  must  be  used? 

N.  J.  Y. 

Peony  roots  should  be  grafted  during 
August,  and  should  be  placed  in  frames 
during  the  Winter  and  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground  in  the  Spring.  All  eyes 
should  be  removed  from  the  roots  to  be 
grafted,  and  then  a  single  eye  inserted 
from  the  variety  desired.  The  veneer 
method  would  possibly  be  best,  as  this 
method  is  usually  resorted  to  in  working 
over  herbaceous  plants — especially  in  the 
greenhouse.  After  the  bud  is  inserted  tie 
with  raffia,  and  possibly  a  small  portion 
of  sphagnum  moss  tied  over  the  union  will 
assist  in  the  retention  of  moisture.  Any 
good  strong-growing  roots  should  answer. 

E.  J.  \v. 


FOR  COUNTRY  RIDES 


Racine  Country  Road  Fabric  Tires  are  built  especially  for  service  on 
country  roads.  This  tire,  like  the  famous  Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord, 
possesses  just  that  necessary  extra  stamina  to  yield  greater  mileage 
under  all  road  conditions. 

EXTRA  TESTED  for  EXTRA  MILES 

Racine  Tires  are  all  carefully  Extra  Tested,  step  by  step,  through  each 
manufacturing  stage,  so  that  only  perfectly  built  Racine  Tires  can  reach 
the  car  owner.  The  proof  of  this  high  quality  is  the  continually  match¬ 
less  performance  of  Racine  Tires  everywhere. 

Plus  this  enduring  quality,  Racine  Tires  have  the  industry's  supreme 
mile-making  achievement,  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip,  welding  tread 
and  carcass  perfectly.  Racine  Extra  Tested  Tires  always  yield  their 
money's  worth  in  miles.  Be  sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 


Racine  Rubber  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

CINE  TIRES 

COUNTRY  R£>AX>  FABRIC 


KELLY-DUPLEX  CCu“ERAIn0dN 

Grinding  Mill 

Grinds  alfalfa, 
corn  fodder, 
clover  hay, 
pea  vine  hay, 
sheaf  oats, 
kaffir  com  and  miio 
maize  in  the  head, 
either  separately  or  mixed 
in  varied  pro  port  ions  with 
corn  on  the  cob,  with  or  with¬ 
out  ehucks,  oats,  rye.  barley, 
corn  and  all  other  grains. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  plates— a  double  *©t. 
grinding  at  tho  same  time  ac¬ 
counts  for  it*  largo  capacity. 
This  machino  ha a  three  aeta  of 
change  feed  gear*.  Perfect  regulation,  line,  medium 
or  coarao  grinding.  For  capacity,  easy  running  and 
uniform  grinding,  the  Kelly-Duplex  can't  be  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines,  Write  for  free  catalog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  P.1  FG.  CO..  Box  3?0,  Springfield.  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  ,11  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0. 17.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
MARK  on  the  BAG 


It  means 


GOOD  FERTILIZER 


Booklet  Free  on  Any 

Crop  You  Grow  ! 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dopt.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 


WANTED 

Apple  Wood 
i  Logs 

We  will  pay  good  prices  for 
apple  wood  logs  13  inches  and 
over  in  diameter,  sound  and  green. 
Apple  trees  that  are  not  bearing 
or  that  are  not  paying  you  a 
profit  can  be  turned  into  cash. 
We  use  the  wood  for  saw’  and 
tool  handles. 

If  you  have  any  apple  wood  for 
s,ale,’  Write  us  and  we  will  send 
our  local  buyer  to  call  on  you. 
Address 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Maker:  of  Disston  Saws, 

Tools  and  Files 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


What  farm  work  is  going  on  now ? 

The  weather  is  sueh  that  about  all  we 
can  do  now  is  to  get  out  our  supply  of 
wood.  We  have  hauled  about  15  cords  to 
the  house  already.  The  snow  has  made 
it  possible  to  haul  this  out  on  the  sled. 

What  kind  of  wood  for  fuel ? 

We  use  mostly  dead  chestnut.  It  is 
not  considered  of  much  value  in  the  mar¬ 
ket — the  wood  yards  in  New  York  will 
not  buy  it — but  we  find  it  makes  a  quick, 
hot  fire  when  well  dried  out.  Hickory, 
oak  and  birch  are  worth  more  for  other 
purposes  than  fuel.  Our  chestnut  was 
all  killed  by  the  blight,  and  we  work  it  up 
as  best  we  can. 

How  do  you  handle  this  wood? 

We'  cut  out1  the  dead  chestnuts  and 
leave  the  harder  wood  standing.  The 
trees  suitable  for  posts  are  put  one  side. 
The  others  are  split  and  cut  into  12-ft. 
lengths  and  hauled  to  the  house  and  piled 
close  to  the  shed.  When  the  time  and 
weather  is  right  a  neighbor  comes  with  a 
buzz  saw  and  gasoline  engine  and  cuts 
these  sticks  up  into  stove  wood.  The 
chunks  are  thrown  into  the  shed,  where 
they  keep  dry  untft  wanted  for  fuel. 

Do  the  women  ever  help  to  split  and 
carry  in  wood ? 

No ;  not  while  we  have  all  these  chil¬ 
dren  about.  The  women  would  not  do  it. 
I  think  they  would  strike  and  refuse  to 
cook  a  meal  if  the  men  or  boys  did  not 
provide  dry  fuel.  I  would  certainly  back 
them  right  up  in<  it,  for  this  fuel  propo¬ 
sition  is  the  man’s  job. 

Do  yon  believe  these  stories  about  the 
woman  being  compelled  to  wade  out  in  the 
snow  and  get  her  own  fuel ? 

Yes,  because  I  have  seen  it  done.  When 
I  lived  in  the  West  I  used  to  see  women 
wade  through  the  snow  to  a  green  log 
and  cut  a  few  sticks  or  chips  off.  They 
had  to  dry  them  out  in  the  oven  before 
they  would  burn.  One  Winter,  when  I 
was  out  of  a  job,  I  struck  a  farmer  for 
work.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
his  wife  spoke  up  and  said  that  was  the 
first  chance  she  ever  had  to  get  some  good 
fuel.  “ Put  him  on  the  tcood  pile!"  said 
she,  and  though  the  farmer  growled,  she 
had  her  way.  I  spent  most  of  that  'Win¬ 
ter  cutting  and  splitting  wood.  I  think 
that  farmer  felt  that  it  was  mostly  use¬ 
less  labor,  but  the  woman  stayed  by  me, 
and  when  I  left  there  was  a  wood  pile 
nearly  as  large  as  a  house.  I  have  often 
felt  that  Winter  job  was  about  as  near 
to  religious  work  as  anything  I  ever  at¬ 
tempted. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  can 
practice  religion  with  an  ax? 

He  surely  can — pure  and  undefiled ! 
Some  men  go  to  church  once  a  week  and 
think  they  do  their  full  religious  duty  by 
that  performance.  Before  you  nominate 
them  as  first  assistant  to  some  saint,  go 
and  look  at  their  wood  pile !  There  is 
where  you  find  either  the  bloom  or  the 
pimple  "on  the  face  of  a  farmer’s  char¬ 
acter  !  I  have  heard  bankers  and  rich 
men  say  they  would  hesitate  to  take  a 
chance  on  lending  money  to  a  farmer  who 
would  not  provide  an  abundance  of  dry 
fuel.  It  would  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  a  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of 
necessary  details.  I  have  also  heard  ex¬ 
perienced  women  say  they  never  would 
marry  a  farmer  unless  he  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dry  fuel  and  a  convenient 
kitchen. 

What  about  the  farmers  in  your  section? 

Practically  every  farmhouse  in  our 
neighborhood  has  its  ■wood  shed  or  big 
wood  pile.  Many  of  us  use  coal  for  a 
part  of  the  fuel,  and  the  cash  we  must 
pay  for  it  compels  us  to  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  the  wood  cared  for.  There 
may  be  cases  where  the  women  carry  m 
wood  or  cut  kindling,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  Through  lack  of  practice,  I  think, 
the  average  woman  here  would  hardly 
know  how  to  handle  an  ax.  They  may 
feel  compelled  to  do  farm  work  now  and 
then,  but  the  wood-pile  job  belongs  to  the 
man,  and  I  think  the  women  should  keep 
away  from  it. 

Is  there  any  sale  for  timber? 

Not  very  much  in  our  locality — prob¬ 
ably  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
We  hope  to  get  a  few  oak  trees  to  the 
sawmill  and  have  them  cut  into  2x4  lum¬ 
ber.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  good 
whitewood  trees  that  ought  to  be  valu¬ 
able.  White  birch  has  value  for  making 
spools,  and  we  could  furnish  30  cords  or 
more.  We  may  be  able  to  get  this  off 
before  Spring.  Right  now  seems  to  be 
the  time  for  selling  timber. 

When  shall  you  begin  pruning? 

Probably  in  February — depending  on 
the  weather.  We  do  not  prune  heavily — 
about  all  we  do  is  to  cut  out  the  interfer¬ 
ing  limbs  or  those  which  grow  too  much 
into  the  inside  of  the  tree.  An  open 
head  to  admit  the  sunshine  on  a  tree  is 
like  an  open  mind  in  a  man — to  admit 
fair  argument  or  thought.  Give  this  to 
the  tree  or  the  man  and  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  bow  he  shapes  up,  pro¬ 
vided  the  variety  (or  breed)  is  right  and 
the  tree  or  the  man  has  a  fair  chance.  I 
never  could  explain  on  paper  just  how 
vve  would  train  any  particular  tree.  I 
should  have  to  see  the  tree  and  study  it, 
and  then  point1  out  to  the  student  or  owner 
just  why  I  should  do  certain  things. 
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Then,  after  we  got  it  done,  the  chances 
are  that  some  expert  would  come  along 
and  prove  by  his  rule  that  we  were  all 
wrong.  I  think  most  good  fruit  growers 
observe  certain  general  rules  in  pruning 
and  then  go  by  “instinct.” 

But  is  your  comparison  between  trim¬ 
ming  the  tree  and  the  man  or  boy  fair ? 

Why  not — up  to  a  certain  point?  If 
you  want  a  good  apple  tree  you  must  be¬ 
gin  with  the  yearling.  You  must  have 
in  your  eye  what  that  tree  ought  to  bo 
when  it  comes  into  bearing.  Then  with 
your  thumb  nail  or  a  knife  you  can  shape 
that  tree  by  cutting  out.  -buds  or  twigs 
when  they  are  small.  If  you  wait  until 
these  buds  or  twigs  have  grown  to  big 
misshapen  branches  you  can  cut  them  off, 
but  there  will  always  be  scars  and  danger 
of  disease,  and  the  shape  will  never  be 
just  what  you  want.  Of  course,  in  order 
to  do  that  work  properly  a  man  must  have 
had  experience  so  as  instantly  to  jump 
the  years  of  growth  between  the  bud  ami 
the  big  branch.  The  beginner  or  the  un¬ 
tried  back-to-the-lander  thinks  that  shap¬ 
ing  and  pruning  a  tree  is  an  easy,  me¬ 
chanical  job,  because  he  sees  the  old- 
timer  go  at  it  without  hesitation.  It  is 
not  half  as  much  mechanical  as  it  is 
mental. 

That  may  all  be  true,  but  udiat  has  it 
to  do  icith  training  a  boy? 

The  principle  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

The  ideal  way  to  bring  up  a  boy  is  to 
prune  him  as  we  would  the  tree — in  the 
bud.  Get  his  habits  right  to  start  with. 

For  instance,  some  boys  begin  early  in 
life  to  think  it  is  smart1  to  sneer  at  people 
or  disregard  the  rights  of  others  so  long 
as  they  have  their  own  way.  I  know 
people  yho  encourage  that,  thinking  it 
will  develop  the  boy  into  a  strong  and 
dominant  man.  Such  people  should  read 
‘The  Magnificent  Ambersons,”  by  Booth 
Tarkington.  The  young  man  in  that 
story  was  not  properly  trained  in  his 
youth.  Later  the  big,  interfering  branch 
was  cut  out  of  him  with  painful  effect. 

But  who  can  trim  the  average  boy? 

His  father  ought  to  do  it,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  father  has  what  he  considers  more 
important  things  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
how  anything  can  be  more  important  than 
the  developing  of  a  lively  boy  into  a  sound 
man — but  the  average  father  cannot  see 
it.  Usually  such  a  man  (if  he  be  success¬ 
ful)  knows  far  less  about  his  own  boy 
than  dozens  of  others  do.  As  a  rule  the 
mother  has  more  influence  over  the  boy, 
but  there  is  a  certain  pride  or  standard 
of  character  ■which  the  boy  can  only  ob¬ 
tain  from  bis  father.  And  not  from 
father’s  preaching,  but  from  his  practice 
of  life.  I  have  spent  some  little  time 
looking  up  the  record  or  family  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  men  and  women  who  come 
along  telling  the  public  how  to  raise  chil¬ 
dren.  My  estimate  is  that  00  per  cent  of 
them  are  unmarried  men  and  women,  or 
married  people  who  never  had  any  chil¬ 
dren  ! 

Is  that  actually  true? 

Well,  look  around  among  the  teachers 
and  lecturers  you  know  of,  and  see 
how  many  of  them  have  actually  raised  a 
boy  or  girl  into  a  high  quality  man  or 
woman  !  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  you 
rarely  find  people  who  have  raised  large 
families  who  are  willing  to  tell  how  to 
train  a  child.  We  have  had  in  our  fam¬ 
ily,  at  various  times,  ID  different  children. 

You  would  think  that  ought  to  give  any 
woman  authority  to  discuss  the  matter, 
but  I  cannot  get  mother  to  write  or  speak 
on  the  subject.  Yet,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  before  we  were  married,  as  a 
young  school  teacher,  she  could  and  would 
tell  you  just  how  to  raise  a  child  ! 

But  with  the  millions  spent  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  for  “ child  welfare ,”  it  ought  to 
be  comparatively  easy  to  raise  a  child! 

I  am  glad  you  think  so,  for  I  like  to 
see  evidence  of  cheerfulness  in  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  As  for  me,  I  think  raising 
a  crop  of  good  children  the  hardest,  the 
most  self-denying  and  the  most  important 
work  in  all  the  world.  The  more  public 
money  that  is  spent  on  “education”  and 
child  welfare,  the  harder  the  job  becomes, 
because  men  and  women  are  more  inclined 
to  shift  the  burden  into  the  hands  of 
teachers.  The  fact  is  that  you  cannot 
raise  a  crop  of  good  children  by  proxy. 

The  teacher  and  the  college  cannot  do  it 
for  you.  The  child  has  got  to  have  the 
background  of  a  home  in  order  to  prove 
worth  while,  and  the  boy,  in  particular, 
has  got  to  have  a  father  who  is  in  some 
way,  living  or  dead,  some  sort  of  an  ideal 
character.  I  know  of  cases  where  the 
father  died  when  the  boy  was  young. 

The  child  grew  up  to  regard  father  as  an 
ideal  character,  and  his  ambition  was  to 
equal  that  ideal.  ►Some  of  us  know  only 
too  well  what  the  father  really  was,  but 
do  you  suppose  we  would  ever  try  to 
convince  the  boy  that  his  ideal  is  all  a 
dream?  If  we  did  succeed  in  making  him 
see  the  truth  of  it,  we  should  simply 
smash  the  sacred  vessel  on  the  altar  of  his 
soul.  There  is  another  thing  to  keep  in 
mind.  Some  men  seem  to  think  they  can 
carry  on  a  lot  of  mean  habits  or  worse, 
on  the  sly,  and  not  let  the  children  know 
of  it.  Wrong!  It  may  be  possible  to 
deceive  the  girls  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  boys  will  “get  wise,”  and  as 
the  result  of  that  wisdom  you  will  won¬ 
der,  some  years  hence,  why  your  boy  isn’t 
straight.  It  will  be  an  even  chance  that 
you  will  attribute  the  weakness  to  moth¬ 
er’s  family.  So  here  you  have  it  again  : 

If  we  expect  to  train  boys  and  girls  into 
good  men  and  women,  "we  hare  got  to 
do  it  ourselves.”  n.  w.  c. 


Coffee  Prices  Are  Up 
Brit 

There ’s  No  Raise 
In  Trice  Of 

Instant 

POSTUM 

Try  this  delicious  table 
drink,  of  coffee-like 
flavor  in  place  of  your 
next  pound  of  coffee* 

Note  the  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  purse  but! 
to  Health.,  and  you’ll 
continue  *to  drinks 
this  deli<ghtful  family 
beverage .. 
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T/iez-e's  a  Reason* 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company 
Battle  Creek  .  Michigan . 
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Why  Apples  Fall 

If  your  apples  drop  off  the  trees  before  they  are 
ready  to  pick — if  a  windstorm  in  the  fall  shakes  a 
large  part  of  your  apple  crop  to  the  ground,  it  is  a 
severe  disappointment  and  a  heavy  money  loss. 
Apples  fall  either  because  the  fruit  is  unsound  or 
because  there  is  not  strength  enough  in  the  twig 
to  hold  them  on. 

This  loss  is  usually  unnecessary.  It  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  almost  entirely.  Sound  fruit,  free  from 
insect  damage  and  disease,  that  stays  on  the  tree 
until  harvest  time  is  the  result  of  spraying  with 
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TRACT  MARK  REGISTERED 


PYROX  does  more  than  kill  the  codling  moth  and  other 
leaf-eating  worms  and  bugs.  It  does  more  than  prevent  rot, 
scabs  and  other  fungous  diseases.  For  the  beneficial  effect 
that  it  has  on  the  foliage  of  the  tree — making  the  leaves  a 
rich,  healthy  green  color — gives  strength  to  the  twig,  causing 
the  apples  to  hang  on  in  spite  of  even  very  strong  and  severe 
windstorms. 

Apple  trees  sprayed  with  PYROX  carry  their  fruit  right  up 
to  the  time  to  pick;  the  apples  color  up  on  the  trees;  they  are 
free  from  insect  damage  and  fungous  blemishes.  Spray  your 
apples  this  year  with  PYROX.  Your  crop  will  be  bigger, 
and  because  they  are  so  smooth  and  sound  the  apples  will 
practically  sell  themselves. 

PYROX  is  easy  to  use — just  measure  out  the  right  amount  and 
mix  with  cold  water.  It  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  free  from  grit 
and  lumps,  and  will  go  through  the  finest  nozzle.  It  eliminates 
the  worry  and  work  of  preparing  separate  chemicals. 

Be  sure  to  arrange  for  your  supply  of  PYROX  early.  Have 
your  local  dealer  reserve  what  you  will  need.  Write  today  for 
your  copy  of  the  new  Pyrox  book. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

712  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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“Memorial  Trees”;  Remember  the  Nut 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  10  says  editorially 
about  planting  “memorial  trees”  that  it 
hopes  “it  -will  become  generally  popular.” 
To  that  I  say  “Yes.  but  not  poplar ,  nor 
yet  Ailanthus,  nor  yet  willow,  nor  ash. 
onr  soft  maple,  nor  any  other  tree  that 
is  a  mere  bunch  of  leaves,  producing  noth¬ 
ing  useful,  but  a  tree  that,  besides  being 
beautiful  and  giving  shade,  returns  some 
useful  product  to  mankind,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  more  fitting  memorial  to  t ho  use¬ 
ful  life  of  the  brave  soldier  it  commem¬ 
orates.” 

I  speak  especially  for  the  nut  trees, 
some  variety  of  which  is  available  for  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Fine,  grafted  trees  only  should  be  planted, 
the  English  walnut  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Southern  pecan  for  the  Southern 
States,  the  Western,  or  “Indiana.”  pecan 
for  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  the  Riehl  chestnuts  where  the 
chestnut  tree  is  not  native,  and  there  is. 
therefore,  no  chestnut  blight  to  be  feared, 
and  the  fine,  improved  varieties  of  the 
bla«k  walnut,  sliagbark  and  hybrid  hick¬ 
ories  and  the  Japanese  heart  nut.  over  al¬ 
most  any  part  of  this  great  country. 

The  secretary  of  the  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association.  W.  G.  Bixby.  Bald¬ 
win.  Nassau  Co..  N.  Y.,  will  gladly  give 
any  desired  information  about  nut  trees. 
This  association  has  just  elected  to  its 
presidency  William  S.  Linton,  of  Sagi¬ 
naw.  Mich.,  who  has  served  his  home  city 
as  alderman,  mayor,  postmaster  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  trade ;  his  State  as  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Legislature  and  in  his 
present  position  of  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioner.  and  his  country  as  Congressman. 
He  materially  assisted  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  Senator  Penney’s  bill  for  the 
planting  of  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees 
along  the  highways  of  Michigan,  and  the 
appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars  there¬ 
for  in  connection  with  Government  funds 
for  a  like  purpose  in  that  State.  The 
Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Linton,  is  pushing  its  campaign  for 
tree  planting  along  roadsides,  by  legisla¬ 
tive  authority,  in  at  least  20  States  of  the 
Union. 

Will  the  planters  of  memorial  trees  join 
the  Nut  Growers  in  planting  trees  that 
produce?  w.  c  demixg. 

Connecticut. 


Possibilities  in  Pear  Propagation 

I  have  just  started  an  experiment. 
Some  years  ago  I  received  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington  a 
plant  of  a  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be  much 
used  as  a  stock  in  that  country.  It  is 
said  to  grow  well  from  cuttings.  I  got 
the  idea  of  doing  both  at  once.  Yester¬ 
day  I  cut  most  of  the  top  off  the  tree  aud 
cut  it  up  into  pieces  the  size  to  use  for 
root  grafts,  then  put  a  whip-graft  of 
Bartlett  into  each  piece.  The  theory  is 
that  by  Spring  these  pieces  will  have 
eallused  over,  united  with  the  grafts  and 
started  to  send  out  roots  which  will  grow 
the  Bartlett  scions.  If  all  the  “ifs”  work 
right  a  man  could  raise  enough  cuttings  to 
start  10.000  or  15.000  pear  trees  each  year, 
and  not  devote  a  very  large  place  to  it. 
Pears  are  not  usually  easy  to  root-graft, 
and  if  this  new  idea  works  as  well  as  it 
does  on  paper,  it  will  make  it  as  easy  to 
start  a  lot  of  pears  as  it  is  to  start  with 
apples.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Sorghum  Patch 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  sorg¬ 
hum  patch  was  not  used  more  in  helping 
out  the  sugar  shortage.  The  Amber  cane 
can  easily  be  raised.  Where  can  the 
presses  for  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
stalks  be  obtained,  and  is  the  process  of 
making  the  syrup  a  difficult  task? 

Cherry  Creek.  N.  Y.  M.  H.  B. 

We  have  referred  to  this  several  times 
as  the  most  practical  way  for  most  of  us 
to  overcome  the  sugar  shortage.  Those 
of  us  who  can  look  back  -10  years  will  re¬ 
member  the  experiments  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  sorghum  for  sugar  produc¬ 
tion.  The  sugar  beet  proved  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  sorghum,  but  we  think  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  now  to  have  a  chauce.  We  shall 
tell  about  its  culture  aud  the  handling  of 
the  juice  iu  full  time. 


Essex  Sets  World's  Long 
Distance  Endurance  Mark 

3037  Miles  in  30  Hours 
Proved  Its  Reliability 


In  its  official  test  of  50  hours  to  prove 
endurance,  Essex  has  established  its  claim  as 
the  dominant  new  type  light  car.  Who  ever 
before  regarded  a  car  of  its  type  in  the  light 
of  such  proved  performance  and  endurance? 
Only  specially  built  racers  and  a  few  of  the 
larger,  costlier  cars  have  been  considered 
capable  of  such  a  test.  Surely  light  weight 
cars  have  not  been  associated  with  such 
reliability  as  Essex  has  shown. 

Proves  Essex  Economy 

This  test  gives  to  Essex  proof  of  the  great¬ 
est  factor  in  motor  car  economy.  Light 
cars  are  notable  principally  for  their  economy 
in  saving  of  gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  These 
qualities  Essex  has  revealed  from  the  first. 
But  real  economy  must  also  include  freedom 
from  repairs  and  mechanical  attention — all 
costly  items. 

So  what  greater  proof  of  Essex  economy 
could  be  asked  than  its  new  world  endurance 
mark. 

3869  Miles  in  94  Hours 
22  Minutes  Driving  Time 

These  tests  were  not  made  to  establish 
speed  records.  Two  trials  were  made  be¬ 
fore  the  50-hour  run  was  completed.  So,  in 
all,  the  Essex  went  5,869  miles  in  94  hours, 
22  minutes  driving  time,  averaging  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute.  Sleet  stopped  one, 
after  27  hours,  58  minutes,  and  1790  miles. 
Snow  halted  a  second,  three  days  later,  after 
16  hours  25  minutes  and  1042  miles.  The 
third,  begun  the  next  day,  went  the  full 


50  hours.  These  tests  were  made  under 
American  Automobile  Association  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  Cincinnati  Speedway. 

Think  what  they  mean.  The  average  car 
is  driven  little  more  than  5,000  miles  in  a 
season.  The  average  driving  speed  is 
probably  25  miles  an  hour.  The  Essex 
went  more  than  a  mile  a  minute  for  5,869 
miles. 

You  might  expect  that  a  car  of  its  weight 
would  require  frequent  mechanical  attention. 
But  there  was  no  need  for  that  in  the  Essex. 

Doesnft  It  Settle  the 
Light  Car  Question? 

Essex  now  adds  to  its  light  car  qualities  the 
advantage  of  endurance  and  reliability.  It 
brings  costly  car  distinction,  beauty  and 
fineness  to  the  light  weight,  moderate  price 
class.  Essex  cars  appeal  to  pride,  and  that  is 
why  owners  speak  of  them  as  they  do. 

Individual  owners  would  never  ask  as 
much  of  a  car  as  did  this  50-hour  test. 

It  showed  how  much  more  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  an  Essex  than  any  one  would 
demand  of  it. 

Every  Essex  delivered  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  demand.  Sales  passed  $35,000,000 
in  11  months — a  new  record. 

This  latest  proof  will  decide  thousands 
who  have  only  waited  for  just  such  evidence 
that  Essex  would  stand  up.  All  buyers  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  served.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  your  reservation. 
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Eveiy  Farm  Needs 
a  Concrete  Mixer 


SHELDON  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  775  Nehawka,  Neb. 
P'ease  send  me  your  new  48- 
page  Book. 


Concrete  improvements  have  saved  money  for  so  many  farmers  that 
their  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  has  become  as  important  a  piece 
of  farm  equipment  as  their  corn  sheller  or  cultivator.  Do  away  with 
the  old-fashioned,  expensive,  back-breaking,  unsatisfactory  hand  and 
shovel  method.  Mix  your  concrete  the  Sheldon  way  and  get  a  uniform 
mix  every  time;  save  labor,  save  time  and  save  the  cost  of  the  Sheldon 
on  the  first  job. 

SHELDON  CONCRETE  MIXER 

does  the  same  high  grade  work  as  a  $300  mixer,  yet  costs  only  a  fraction 
as  much.  Solidly  built  tostand  strain  and  vibration  for  years.  Easy  to 
operate— easy  to  move— mixes  two  wheelbarrowsful  at  a  batch— a  IY» 


,  P.  engine  will  run  it. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


and  get  our  1920  Book  on  Concrete.  It 
will  tell  you  how  you  can  save  money 
on  your  concrete  work.  Shows  all 
types  of  Sheldon  Mixers  and  gives  our 
direct-to-you  low  prices.  It's  FREE.  | 
Get  your  copy  today. 

SHELDON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Box  775  NEHAWKA.  NEB. E 
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Addreaa 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been! successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

W rite  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
81.1  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order  j  personal  check  or  bank  draf  t. 
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Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pereon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.   


HERE  are  some  things  which  we  shall  keep 
pounding  at  this  year: 

“We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves /” 

The  farm  women  must  he  paid  and  the  cost  of 
their  labor  added  to  the  price. 

It  is  the  God-given  right  of  every  child  to  have 
what  he  needs  of  water,  milk  and  play! 

* 

I  feel  somewhat  like  the  farmer  who  was  taken  to 
dine  at  a  restaurant  for  the  first  time.  The  meal  was 
brought  on  in  the  old-fashioned  small  dishes,  and  Mr. 
Farmer,  who  was  blessed  with  a  good  rural  appetite, 
soon  had  things  cleaned  up.  He  then  informed  the 
waiter  that1  he  had  cleaned  up  the  samples  and  liked 
them,  and  please  come  on  with  the  real  feed.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  trial  subscription,  and  am  looking  forward 
to  the  numbers  of  1020.  boscoe  a.  williams. 

Michigan. 

HI,  the  world  is  led  along  into  new  paths  by 
the  “samples.”  If  the  sample  tastes  or  looks 
good,  people  come  back  for  the  “real  feed.'’  One  of 
the  best  friends  we  have  said  he  first  saw  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  a  barber’s  shop  while  he  waited  for  a  shave. 
Now  he  and  the  barber  are  planning  to  go  “back  to 
the  land”  together. 

* 

WE  have  a  letter  from  a  reader  who  says  he 
is  a  hired  man,  and  he  encloses  the  money  to 
pay  for  a  year’s  subscription  for  the  boss.  He  says 
the  owner  of  that  farm  is  a  man  who  never  gained 
the  reading  habit  when  he  was  a  boy  and  thus  he 
misses  too  much.  The  hope  is  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  interest  this  farm  owner  and  get  him  to  study¬ 
ing.  We  hope  so,  too.  We  have  come  to  a  time  in 
history  when  no  man  can  successfully  butt  his  way 
through  life.  He  has  got  to  use  the  inside  as  well 
as  the  outside  of  his  head,  and  many  a  land  owner 
might  well  go  to  school  to  the  hired  man  i  Easy 
reading  is  like  kindling  wood  to  start  up  the  fires 
of  knowledge. 

* 

T HERON  McCAMPBELL,  a  large  potato  grower 
of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  says  that  manufac¬ 
turers  should  make  and  supply  an  attachment  to 
the  light  high-wheeled  tractors  which  will  dig  the 
crop.  The  machine  diggers  now  on  the  market  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  Something  better  is 
needed,  and  before  long  every  large  potato  grower 
must  plan  to  use  a  tractor.  A  digger  and  sorting 
attachment  to  work  under  the  tractor  and  handle 
one  or  two  rows  at  once  ought  to  get  out  the  crop 
as  well  as  the  present  powerful  diggers,  and  thus 
utilize  the  tractor’s  power.  Potato  growing  in  the 
East  seems  likely  to  concentrate  on  level,  open  land 
generally  free  from  stones.  With  the  power  of  the 
tractor  such  a  digger  attachment  might  well  dig 
the  potatoes  and  elevate  them  into  a  wagon.  Such 
an  attachment  is  needed  and  our  manufacturers 
will  have  to  supply  it  before  long. 

* 

WE  would  like  to  have  you  read  that  story  of  a 
second  mortgage  (on  page  223)  carefully,  and 
then  read  it  again.  Personally,  we  became  con¬ 
vinced  long  ago  that  in  order  to  make  any  system 
of  Federal  farm  loans  fully  successful  we  have  got 
to  do  it  ourselves — at  least,  to  some  extent.  Thus 
far  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  not  contributed  as  they  should  have  done 
to  develop  new  farms  or  to  giving  hired  men  and 
tenants  the  chance  to  own  a  farm.  Most  of  the  loans 
thus  far  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  mortgage.  A  farm  would  be  found  carrying  a 
mortgage  of  eight  per  cent  or  more — held  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  money-lender  or  a  bank.  By  obtaining  a  loan 
from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  the  farmer  has  been 
able  to  pay  off  the  old  mortgage  and  assume  a  new 
one — saving  two  per  cent  or  more  in  the  interest 
rate  and  slowly  paying  off  the  debt.  While  most 
men  will  feel  freer  under  such  conditions,  and  feel 
more  like  developing  the  property,  this-  is  not  the 
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way  to  make  new  freeholders,  and  give  worthy  men  a 
chance  to  use  their  character  as  an  asset.  A  much 
finer  way  is  given  in  that  story  of  the  second  mort¬ 
gage.  We  can  all  see  r.t  once  that  if  there  had  not 
been  men  ready  to  accept  that  mortgage,  the  renter 
could  never  have  had  his  chance.  He  made  good, 
and  there  are  thousands  more  like  him  who  could 
do  as  well  if  they  could  gain  possession  of  a  farm. 
M  e  can  :  T  see,  too.  that  no  Government  bank,  how¬ 
ever  liberal  its  policy,  could  ever  have  safely 
financed  this  man  alone.  There  must  he  a  spirit  and 
willingness  to  help  on  the  part  of  citizens  wh  >  have 
money  to  lend  and  who  have  faith  in  tl  n  .arm  and 
in  human  character.  Efforts  are  now  i  Mug  made 
to  change  the  law  so  as  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  .'ome  changes 
are  greatly  needed ;  but  let  us  not  get  the  idea  that 
the  Government  will  do  it  all.  We  must  back  up 
the  Government  by  making  the  second  mortgage- 
respect'd  as  good  security.  "We  think  Mr.  Mathewson 
is  right  in  what  he  says  about  this.  This  Virginia 
man  was  able  to  pay  out  promptly  because  he  knew 
how  to  handle  a  good  money  crop — tobacco.  He 
struck  a  fair  crop  at  a  high  price.  Even  an  expert 
farmer  would  probably  fall  short  of  this  record  in  a 
grain,  dairy  or  fruit  section,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  everywhere.  We  must  not  stand  back  and 
wait  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to  do  it  all,  but  we 
must  back  it  up  by  accepting  second  mortgages  when 
we  feel  sure  that  the  farmer  has  it  in  him  to  make 
good. 

* 

SENATOR  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH  of  New 
York  announces  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  Should  he  finally  decide  to  come  before 
the  people  we  shall  have  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  issues  ever  presented  in  politics.  A 
IT.  S.  Senator  is  now  elected  by  the  people  directly. 
In  former  years  a  Senator  was  elected  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  following  the  law  that  the  servant  is 
no  greater  than  his  master,  the  Senator  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  obey  instructions.  Now  the  power  to  elect, 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Legislature  to  the 
people,  and  it  has  become  a  great  question  as  to 
who  should  command.  Is  the  U.  S.  Senator  an  agent 
of  the  people,  doing  what  they  ask  him  to  do  and 
deferring  to  their  judgment,  or  is  he  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  white  card  to  do  practically  as  he 
pleases?  In  other  words,  who  is  to  run  the  business, 
the  people  who  own  it  or  the  man  who  represents 
them  as  agent?  That  is  a  big  question  in  these  days, 
when  the  entire  world  is  struggling  toward  a  saner 
and  fairer  democracy  and  a  co-operation  with  a 
capital  CO.  Mr.  Wadsworth  represents  the  theory 
that  a  Senator  is  not  obligated  to  obey  the  instruc¬ 
tions  from  this  State.  Out  of  the  many  instances 
proving  this  we  select  one — his  vote  on  the  suffrage 
amendment.  New  York  voted  by  an  immense  ma¬ 
jority  to  give  woman  the  ballot.  The  Legislature, 
later  on,  by  a  great  majority,  requested  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  to  vote  for  the  national  suffrage  amendment. 
There  could  be  no  clearer  or  more  forcible  expression 
of  the  desires  of  New  York  State.  Yet  Senator 
Wadsworth  refused  to  be  guided  by  instructions. 
He  voted  against  the  amendment,  on  the  theory 
that  he  was  sent  to  Washington,  not  as  a  servant, 
but  as  a  superior  agent  for  New  York  State,  with 
power  to  use  his  judgment  and  vote  as  he  saw  fit! 
We  make  no  complaint  about  this  or  other  similar 
acts.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  on  honorable  man.  and 
we  may  grant  that  he  is  sincere  in  the  position  he 
takes.  He  has,  however,  made  the  issue  very  clear 
and  simple.  Is  a  New  York  Senator  to  he  an  agent 
of  the  people  to  represent  them  as  they  desire,  or  is 
he  to  be  given  superior  powers  and  the  right  to  put 
his  own  personal  judgment  above  what  we  may  call 
public  opinion?  We  think  the  coming  campaign 
will  hinge  on  that  question — and  it  is  a  good  one. 
We  can  easily  see  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  they 
will  be  presented  fairly.  We  would  like  to  have  our 
readers  think  this  matter  over  carefully. 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  angle  of  farm  manure  ownership 
which  farmers  ought  to  understand.  A  New 
York  man  bought  a  farm  on  a  contract  which  gave 
him  possession  some  six  months  later.  The  tenant 
on  this  farm  was  a  relative  of  the  man  who  sold 
it.  and  this  tenant  continued  to  live  on  the  farm 
until  the  new  owner  took  possession.  There  was 
considerable  manure  on  this  farm,  and  the  new 
owner  claimed  it  on  the  theory  that  manure  is  a 
part  of  the  real  estate.  The  tenant,  however,  began 
to  haul  this  manure  away  to  another  farm  appar¬ 
ently  with  the  consent  of  his  relative  who  had  sold 
the  farm  on  contract.  In  this  curious  case  the  law 
seems  to  favor  the  tenant,  for  the  new  owner  cannot 
be  said  to  have  possession  until  the  time  limit  in  his 
contract  expires.  As  nothing  was  said  in  that  con¬ 
tract  about  the  manure,  the  old  owner  of  the  farm 
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has  the  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  he  seems  to  be  in 
a  plan  to  let  the  tenant  take  it  away !  The  man 
who  has  bought  the  farm  is  not  the  legal  owner  until 
the  time  stated  in  his  contract.  Thus  the  tenant 
and  the  former  owner  are  able  to  upset  the  rule  that 
the  manure  goes  with  the  farm.  It  is  a  very  slick 
trick,  and  farmers  who  buy  farms  in  this  way  should 
he  sure  to  have  this  ownership  settled  in  the  con¬ 
tract 

* 

AS  we  begin  to  know  more  about  those  vitamines 
which  the  scientific  men  find  in  food  we  find 
many  of  our  old  ideas  about  foods  and  eating  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  discard.  A  man  may  stuff  him¬ 
self  with  “strong  food”  which  provides  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  protein,,  fat,  starch  and  all  the  rest,  and  yet 
stop  growth  and  lose  his  health  unless  these  precious 
vitamines  are  present.  He  may  eat  less  food  and 
retain  health  and  vigor  if  the  food  is  of  the  right 
kind.  This  knowledge  not  only  helps  the  consumer 
to  select  a  better  and  more  economical  ration,  hut 
it  will  also  help  the  producer.  For  example,  it  is 
now  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  full  substi¬ 
tute  for  milk  and  its  products,  especially  in  the  diet 
of  children.  Butter  substitutes  have  been  exploited 
because  they  carry  about  the  same  proportion  of  fat 
as  pure  butter.  Now  we  know  that  butter  alone 
among  these  fats  carries  the  vitamines  which  are 
-essential  to  the  growth  of  a  child.  And  we  also 
know  that  certain  vegetables  and  fruits,  like  toma¬ 
toes,  lettuce,  apples  and  oranges,  contain  these  es¬ 
sential  principles.  We  think  the  carrot  is  to  become 
very  popular  as  human  food.  For  years  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  fit  only  for  stock  food,  but  we  believe  it 
will  in  the  future  become  second  only  to  the  potato 
in  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  eaten.  The 
fact  is  that  modern  scientific  discoveries  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  will  combine  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  general  diet  which  will  help  us  all. 
Professor  Carver  of  Alabama  has  discovered  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  producing  “milk”  directly  from  peanuts. 
All  these  things  mean  more  and  more  of  direct  sale 
of  original  farm  products  to  consumers,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  desire. 

* 

WE  have  just  received  a  letter,  written  by  one 
who  calls  herself  a  hired  man’s  wife,  that  is 
one  of  the  most  sensible  and  interesting  documents 
we  have  ever  read.  We  could  be  of  great  service 
to  this  woman  in  what  she  desires  if  we  only  knew 
her  name.  She  has  not  given  it,  and,  of  course,  her 
letter  cannot  he  printed  until  we  know  who  she  is 
and  something  more  of  the  circumstances.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  print  anonymous  articles,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  strong  or  useful  they  may  be — particularly 
when  the  personality  of  the  author  is  involved.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  trace  this  excellent  and  ap¬ 
parently  honest  letter. 

* 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  gave  the  country  a  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  readjustment  of  his  Cabinet  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Glass  retired  to  enter  the 
U.  S.  Senate  from  Virginia.  It  was  expected  that 
some  man  notable  in  financial  circles  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  the  President  sprung  a  surprise  by 
transferring  Secretary  Houston  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  The 
papers  call  this  a  consolation  appointment,  as  it  is 
said  Mr.  Houston  wanted  to  occupy  the  position 
held  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  We  think  Mr.  Houston 
is  qualified  to  fill  the  position.  He  fits  into  it  better 
than  he  has  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  success¬ 
or  to  Mr.  Houston  the  President  has  selected  E.  T. 
Meredith  of  Iowa — best  known  as  publisher  of  an 
agricultural  paper.  Mr.  Meredith  announces  that 
he  vTill  attempt  to  wTork  out  some  plan  for  getting 
crops  to  market  “without  too  much  lost  motion.” 
Surely  every  farmer  in  the  country  will  back  him 
in  that! 


Brevities 

A  good  test  for  the  truth  is  your  inability  to  buy  it. 

.Ttjeging  from  our  correspondents,  most  of  our  people 
suffer  from  chilblains.  We  have  had  about  40  remedies 
suggested. 

“No  use  trying  to  make  a  man  read  when  he  does 
not  enjoy  it,”  says  a  Pennsylvania  reader.  But  the 
man  may  be  induced  to  like  it. 

Thebe  are  some  reports  that  Canada  peas  will  not 
thrive  on  certain  soils.  Before  we  gave  it  up  we  should 
try  liming  and  also  use  inoculation  for  peas. 

Too  many  people  get  mixed  in  their  estimate  of  the 
values  of  w-ood  and  coal  ashes.  Coal  ashes  have  little, 
if  any,  plant  food  value — except  as  wood  is  burned  with 
the  coal.  The  coal  ashes  do,  however,  have  a  mechan¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  soil  that  helps. 

A  great  country  this.  One  report  from  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  says  the  thermometer  registers  38 
below  zero!  Another  from  Florida  speaks  of  over¬ 
powering  heat!  A  great  country,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
seems  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  it. 
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The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 


Among  other  things  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  presented  a  broad  discussion  of  dairy 
problems  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Albany.  Hon. 
Israel  T.  Deyo  of  Binghamton  presented  perhaps  the 
strongest  paper  of  all  in  his  discussion  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  It  was  not  that  he  presented  much 
new  matter.  The  subject  has  been  pretty  well  cov¬ 
ered.  but  his  marshaling  of  facts  and  forcible  pre¬ 
sentation  of  them  made  an  interesting  half  hour  for 
his  hearers.  It  was  full  of  suggestions  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  dairyman.  Mr.  Deyo  made  the  point  that  taxe* 
are  laid  on  property  wherever  found,  and  not  on  per¬ 
sons  or  communities.  There  is.  therefore,  no  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact  that  one  locality  pays  more 
taxes  than  another,  except  that  society  happens  to 
locate  more  property  in  one  place  than  in  the  other. 
The  drift  of  population  indicates  opportunity  for 
profits,  and  when  the  drift  from  city  to  country  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  movement  to  the  city  we  can  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  the  best  profits  are  made  on  the  fai*m. 
The  present  drift  is  the  other  way.  He  said  his 
sympathy  was  not  for  the  poor  boy 
who  is  forced  by  circumstances  to 
make  a  man  of  himself,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  boy  of  fortune,  who  had 
the  luxuries  of  life  thrust  upon  him. 

No  training  school  is  equal  to  the 
farm  for  the  development  of  a  boy; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  poverty 
should  be  the  fate  of  the  farm. 

When  farmers  get  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  enterprise  and  labor 
the  boys  will  stay  on  the  farm. 

George  E.  Hogue  made  a  good  talk 
on  feeding  and  feeds.  He  advised 
growing  more  feed  on  the  farm,  but 
acknowledged  that  some  buying  in 
New  York  State  is  necessary.  Some 
dairymen  use  high-priced  feeds  at  a 
profit:  others  at  a  loss.  The  man. 
he  said,  is  75  per  cent  of  the  feed 
problem.  He  suggested  some  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  feed  law,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  was  to  name  each 
ingredient,  by  weight,  and  to  require 
that  the  information  be  printed  on  a 
plain  tag,  instead  of  on  the  bag,  as 
now. 

The  story  of  the  Bang  system  of 
treating  reacting  cows  at  Lincoln- 
dale  was  told  in  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  story  by  M.  E.  Bulkley. 

Two  barns  are  operated.  They  are 
widely  separated,  and  neither  the 
animals  nor  the  boys  who  care  for  them  are  allowed 
to  mix.  The  reacting  animals  are  kept  in  one 
barn  and  the  healthy  animals  in  the  other.  Calves 
from  the  reacting  cows  are  removed  at  once  to  the 
healthy  herd  and  not  permitted  any  contact  with 
their  dams  after  birth.  The  calves  are  fed  on  pas¬ 
teurized  milk,  but  their  best  success  in  raising  calves 
is  with  unpasteurized  milk.  Since  reducing  the  tem¬ 
perature  for  pasteurizing  they  have  experienced  less 
trouble.  They  have  raised  lit  head  of  young  stock: 
all  were  from  reacting  mothers.  They  have  never 
had  any  reactors  from  them.  The  herd  consists  of 
160  cows.  The  work  is  done  by  boys  committed  to 
the  institution  for  delinquencies  and  waywardness. 
After  training  they  go  out  to  the  farms  as  helpers. 
This  system  of  raising  calves  would  pay  only  in  the 
case  of  high-class  registered  stock. 

Dr.  Jordan  supplemented  this  experience  with  a 
report  of  work  in  the  same  line,  and  to  the  same 
effect,  at  the  Geneva  Station,  began  20  years  ago 
He  has  had  no  reactors  from  calves  raised  under  this 
quarantine  system. 

Bradley  Fuller  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  plan 
of  the  proposed  co-operative  association  to  solve  the 
milk  problem.  He  proposed  a  centralized  control  of 
the  whole  milk  territory,  to  be  financed  by  a  uniform 
tax  on  all  the  milk.  He  would  reserve  the  territory 
near  the  cities  for  shipments,  and  place  the  butter 
and  cheese  factories  in  distant  territory,  and  pool  all 
money  from  milk,  so  as  to  pay  all  producers  alike  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  certain  differentials  as  to  freight,  etc.  He 
would  sell  the  dealers  what  they  want,  charging 
them  the  cost  of  production  and  a  profit,  and  manu¬ 
facture  the  remainder  in  the  country  plants. 

,  Another  side  of  the  milk  question  was  discussed  by 
Samuel  B.  Botsford  of  Buffalo.  His  subject  was  the 
‘‘Milk  Problems  in  Large  Cities.”  He  is  a  city  milk¬ 
man.  and  discussed  the  subject  from  that  angle:  but 
be  was  in  harmony  with  farmers  in  opposition  to 


price-fixing  commissions,  municipal  control  of  the 
business  and  monopoly  through  the  city  zoning  sys¬ 
tem.  There  was  at  least  a  suggestion  in  his  argument 
that  the  city  consumer  might  well  be  required  to  pay 
more.  It  was,  as  a  whole,  a  dealer’s  speech,  but  one 
need  not  agree  with  it  in  toto.  and  yet  recognize  skill 
and  ability  in  the  man  who  produced  it. 

Former  Congressman  Asbury  A.  Lever  of  South 
Carolina  made  the  principal  speech  at  the  Tuesday 
evening  session.  He  is  now  associated  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  which  he  did 
much  to  create.  He  disputed  the  charge  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  profiteers  by  statistics  which  prove  farm  in¬ 
comes  average  from  $395  to  $3,175,  and  income  from 
farm  labor  from  $49  to  $789.  The  figures  were  quot¬ 
ed  from  surveys  made  by  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Department.  He  deplored  the  increase  of  tenant 
farming,  pleaded  for  more  pay  for  teachers,  and  de¬ 
manded  better  consideration  of  the  needs  and  con¬ 
veniences  for  farm  women.  In  his  own  State,  out  of 
20  farm  wells  he  found  IS  located  in  convenience  to 


the  horse  trough,  and  only  two  with  reference  to  the 
kitchen.  He  does  not  see  the  need  of  so  many  mid¬ 
dlemen  in  a  chain  between  producer  and  consumer. 
He  thinks  we  have  more  of  them  than  we  need. 

Resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Favoring  appropriations  for  buildings  and  bet¬ 
ter  salaries  for  professors  at  Cornell  and  Geneva. 

2.  For  the  repeal  of  the  State  daylight  saving  law. 

3.  Recommending  that  agricultural  fair  associa¬ 
tions  refuse  space  to  exhibit  and  advertise  butter 
substitutes. 

4.  Opposing  further  bond  issue  for  roads,  favor¬ 
ing  the  pay-as-you-go  plan,  approving  the  connecting 
links  of  trunk  roads,  but  favoring  feeders  to  the 
State  roads  from  back  country  sections  in  preference 
to  cement  trunk  roads. 

5.  Opposing  health  and  old  age  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance. 

(5.  Recommending  that  a  law  be  enacted  to  re- 
suire  the  pasteurization  of  skiiu-milk  and  whey 
before  these  products  are  returned  to  farmers. 

7.  Providing  that  composite  samples  of  milk  used 
for  testing  the  fat  content  as  a  basis  for  payment  of 
milk  to  farmers  must  be  kept  at  the  plant  and  tested 
where  taken,  and  not  in  any  event  removed  from  the 
State. 

S.  Expressing  opposition  to  the  creation  of  any 
commission  empowered  to  fix.  regulate  or  control 
prices,  practices  and  policies  of  producers,  distrib¬ 
utors  or  manufacturers  of  milk  or  its  products,  and 
of  agricultural  production  and  food  products  in  gen¬ 
eral  :  and  requesting  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
oppose  any  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  any 
such  commission  or  committee. 

Herbert  Hoover — Candidate  for  President 

Without  question  there  are  unseen  and  well-direct¬ 
ed  forces  at  work  in  America,  through  skillful  for¬ 
eign  propaganda.  That  means  well-organized  effort 


to  influence  public  opinion  for  certain  definite  pur¬ 
poses.  No  doubt  agents  of  the  Russian  government 
are  at  work  here,  attempting  to  spread  the  theories 
of  anarchy  and  radical  rule.  Back  in  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  much  the  same  thing  was  at¬ 
tempted  here  and  in  England.  Agents  of  other  gov¬ 
ernments  are  working  to  influence  the  people  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  foreign  loans  or  foreign  trade,  or  to  obtain 
some  advantage  from  food  supplies.  Much  of  this 
might  be  called  legitimate — a  method  of  changing  the 
popular  thought  of  this  republic.  Thousands  of 
Americans  believe  that  something  of  this  sort  is 
back  of  the  effort  to  “boom”  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
as  a  candidate  for  President.  Surely,  if  we  may 
take  Mr.  IToo\er’s  record.  Europe  or  the  European 
people  could  expect  greater  favors  from  him  than 
our  own  producers  can  look  for.  This  feeling  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  among  farmers,  especially  those  of 
the  North  and  West.  To  them  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Hoover’s  one  ambition  during  the  war  was  to  send 
cheap  food  to  Europe,  regardless  of  the  effect  of  that 
policy  upon  our  food  producers. 
Prices  were  manipulated  downward, 
with  arbitrary  price-fixing  always 
below  normal.  The  outcome  of  this 
has  proved  one  of  the  calamities  of 
the  war.  We  are  feeling  its  effects 
in  decreased  production  and  in  the 
movement  of  labor  from  the  farm. 
A  genuine  statesman  would  have 
seen  that  above  all  else,  agriculture, 
the  foundation  business  of  the 
world,  must  be  spared  and  encour¬ 
aged  at  such  a  time.  Mr.  Hoover 
could  see  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  cheap  food  abroad.  Farmers  were 
neglected,  and  this  one-sided  policy 
gave  exclusive  control  of  distribu¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  middlemen 
and  distributors.  The  parasites 
among  this  class  obtained  such  a 
hold  upon  the  public  during  the  food 
administration  that  they  still  dom¬ 
inate  the  country  and  defy  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Hoover  denied  co¬ 
operative  farm  organizations  the 
privilege  of  handling  feed  and  other 
supplies,  and  thus  added  to  the  des¬ 
potic  powers  of  the  middlemen.  Mr. 
Hoover,  on  his  record,  would  carry 
Europe  unanimously,  and  poll  the 
solid  vote  of  the  middlemen  and 
handlers,  but  no  man  in  his  senses 
will  believe  that  American  farmers 
would  support  him — and  no  man  can  be  elected  this 
year  who  is  not  backed  by  these  same  American 
farmers. 

The  State  Agricultural  Depaitment 

The  Dog  Law 

To  begin  the  story  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
we  had  to  start  somewhere,  and  drifted  to  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  Bureau,  which,  among  other  things, 
has  the  enforcement  of  the  State  dog  law. 

This  law  went  into  effect  in  1917.  but  the  law  has 
been  changed  every  year  since,  and  is  sadly  in  need 
of  further  changes  now.  Under  the  law  all  dogs  in 
the  State  must  be  licensed.  The  license  usually  runs 
for  one  year,  but  beginning  March  1.  1920.  licenses 
will  be  issued  to  June  30,  1921,  in  order  to  make  the 
year  correspond  with  the  state  fiscal  year.  The 
license  fee  is  $2  for  each  male  dog  and  $3  for  the 
females.  The  license  is  issued  by  the  town  clerks, 
and  an  additional  fee  of  25  cents  is  charged  for  the 
services  of  the  clerk. 

The  assessor  of  each  town  and  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  of  each  city  are  required  to  prepare  a  duplicate 
list  of  the  owners  of  dogs  in  their  jurisdiction.  One 
list  is  filed  with  the  town  or  city  clerk,  and  the  other 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  assessors 
receive  20  cents  for  each  dog  listed  by  them.  They 
are  not  required  to  swear  to  the  list,  and  the  lists 
are  not  very  accurate  as  returned.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  errors  would  occur  from  various  causes, 
hut  a  verification  requirement  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  more  carefully  prepared  list. 

A  tag  is  also  required  for  the  dog.  to  go  with  the 
license,  and  the  town  or  city  clerk  is  allowed  25  cents 
extra  for  this.  If  the  owner  of  a  dog  neglects  or  re¬ 
fuses  to  secure  a  license  and  tag  his  dog  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $10 

If  a  dog  is  found  without  a  tag.  any  peace 
(Continued  on  page  272) 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  170.000  subscribers. 
It  ought  to  have  a  million,  and  I  believe  every  present  subscriber  ought  to  get 
least  one  new  name  on  the  list  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  can’t  find  anyone  who 
will  pay  the  paltry  dollar  give  it  to  some  friend — if  it’s  a  city  friend  it’s  just  ns 
well. 

I  have  already  sent  my  new  name,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  count  noses  I’ll 
be  one  of  a  thousand  to  get  five  new  subscribers  each  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  carries  a  message  which  every  farmer  and  many  city  folk  ought 
to  have.  But  the  publishers  are  too  modest  to  cry  their  wares  from  the  housetops 
— we  readers  “ have  got  to  do  it  ourselves!”  And  so  I  make  this  appeal  over  their 
heads.  All  I  fear  is  that  they  will  be  too  modest  to  print  my  proposition. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  hasten  to  explain  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  financial 
interest  in  the  publication.  But  I  am  interested  in  its  success,  because  it  is 
rendering  a  real  service  to  humanity.  And  I  don't  mind  saying  that  when  a  journal 
stands  so  loyally  and  unflinchingly  for  the  agricultural  interests  it  deserves  material 
as  well  as  moral  support.  The  editors  have  been  getting  many  appreciative  letters 
— this  is  well  and  good,  for  we  ought  to  give  our  flowers  to  the  living — but  a  long 
subscription  list  will  give  power  to  the  writing  arm  and  increase  their  service  to 
our  cause. 

Let's  extend  the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  moreover,  get  solidly  behind 
the  movement  for  organization.  Only  thus  shall  we  gain  our  rights  in  legislative 
halls  and  get  our  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Through  organization  we  may 
reduce  the  burden  upon  the  urban  dweller — he  may  even  find  his  dollar  reduced  to 
90  cent6  !  Get  a  new  subscriber  today.  m.  t.  horne. 

Newton  Falls,  Ohio.  January  20. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  above  letter  is  printed  without  comment — beyond  the  expression 
of  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  fine  feeling  which  so  many  of  our  readers  are 
showing  this  year.  There  never  was  anything  like  it  before. 
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Do  your  Spring  painting  early 


This  Free  Paint  Book  will 

save  you  money 


Evercote  Paints  for  every  use 

Evercote  Waterproof  Barn  Paints 
Black  Elastic  Carbon  Roof  Paint 
Ready  Mixed  Floor  Paints 
Ready  to  Use  House  Paint 
Evercote  Wagon  and  Implement  £aint, 
35  paints  and  varnishes'in  all!' 


Increase  the  value  of  your  property,  by 
painting  all  the  buildings  this  spring.  Fix 
up  inside  as  well  as  out.  We  want  you  to 
know  “Evercote”  paints.  Evercote  out¬ 
lasts  ordinary  paints.  The  formula  back 
of  Evercote  has  stood  the  test  of  32  years 
of  continuous  service.  No  substitutes  for 
first-quality  ingredients  have  ever  been 
allowed  in  Evercote  paints.  In  spite  of 
the  scarcity  and  the  increased  cost  of  good 
materials,  the  high  quality  of  Evercote 
has  remained  unchanged.  Send  for  the 
free  book,  “Evercote  Paints”,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  you  can 
save,  on  yoi  paints.  Address  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  ....  5T6  Stores  Building, 
Dept.  P . ,  New  York  City. 


Attractive  home  furnishings — distinctive 
clothing,  modern  farm  implements — 
everything  you  need  for  your  home 
and  farm 


RESHLY  decorated  rooms  this 


spring! 

Wouldn’t  your  family  enjoy  them  ?  Wouldn’t 
your  neighbors  admire  them? 

Bright,  new  wall-papers  of  distinctive  patterns, 
durable  paints,  varnishes  and  finishing  materials, 
in  a  wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  color  combina¬ 
tions — are  now  ready  for  your  selection  in  the  great 
Charles  William  Stores. 

Practically  every  single  thing  you  need  this 
spring,  you  will  find  in  the  new  Charles  William 
catalog — every  article  representing  a  substantial 
money-saving  opportunity. 

In  every  line  of  merchandise,  the  47  great  Charles 
William  Stores  have  anticipated  the  spring  needs 
of  several  million  families.  LocaLed  right  in  New 
York — the  market  place  of  the  world — they  are 
able  to  obtain  the  pick  of  dependable  goods  for 
your  selection. 

Even  when  goods  are  so  scarce — when  quality  is 
so  uncertain,  the  big  Charles  William  warehouses 
are  full  to  overflowing — packed  with  honest,  de¬ 
pendable  merchandise. 

Consult  the  new  Charles  William  catalog  before 
making  any  of  your  spring  purchases. 


IEADY  MIXED 


Ready  mixed 


lillll 


Men’s  Shoes 

Men’s  unlined  brown 
leather  outing  shoe — chrome 
leather  sole,  reinforced  cap 
toe.  Unparalleled  value 
at  the  price,  $3.19.  Shoes 
are  shown  on  pages  £65  to 
306. 


Khaki,  Whipcord  or 
Buckskin  cloth,  two-piece 
suit.  Three  buttoned 
through  patch  pockets.  A 
real  value  at  $11.98.  Only 
one  of  the  many  good  sub¬ 
stantial  work  suits  shown 
on  pages  340  to  348. 

Aat  is  a  pocket  crusher 
of  genuine  fur  felt.  Gros- 
grain  band  and  bo—  and 
leather  sweatband.  Price 
$1.95.  Fine  showing  of 
hats  and  caps,  pages  368 
to  370. 


Monarch  corn  drill 

A  one-horse  corn  planter. 
Adjustable  feed  arrange¬ 
ment,  planter  furnished  with 
or  without  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment.  Can  be 
quickly  changed  to  a 
cotton  drill.  Remark¬ 
ably  priced  at  $25.00 
See  page  839. 


monarc 


Dolly  Gray  Incubator 

A  small -sized  incubator  which 
will  hatch  as  well  as  the  larger 
machines.  Built  round  like  a  hen’s 
nest  which  insures  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat.  18  inches  in  diam-  / 
eter  and  15  inches  high.  Price,  /i 
$5.00.  Other  poultry  supplies  III 
pages  849  and  850  in  new  catalog.  A 


Heavy  tinned  steel  Dairy 
Pail,  12  quarts  capacity.  Price 
$1.20.  Other  dairy  supplies — 
yages  570  and  571. 


Incubators 
Brooder* 
Feed  Bin* 


FREE 


Special  Sale!  January  and  February  only 

CATALOG  FREE 

m  Advance  spring  dress  *fabrics 

and  filings— crepes  de  Chine, 

\  ill  ginghams,  printed  voiles,  serges. 

\  &&  Furs,  coats,  dresses,  waists.  Big 

111  values  in  white  goods  and  house- 
\/v<.  -  to  hold  linens.  Every  purchase  means 

\  ■  '?  ■  t  a  saving.  Sale  ends  February  29. 

\fit  s  Ssip  ,7  gff|§a  «  Order  now.  The  Charles  William 
\  M  Stores,  576  Stores  Building, 

Dept.  S,  New  York  City. 


Your  1920 
Bargain  Book 

If  you  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of  the  new 
1920  Bargain  Book  send  for 
it  at  once.  More  than  900 
pages  of  wonderful  values 
— spring  clothing  for  all  the 
family,  attractive  home 
furnishings,  modern  farm 
implements.  Write  today 
to  the  Charles  William 
Stores,  576  Stores  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City. 


Fashionable  high  boot 

black  Ca- 


— in  good  _  __ 

bretta  Kid,  high  or  low  heels. 
Priced  at  $4.89.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  wonderful  val¬ 
ues  you’ll  find  in  the  new  cata¬ 
log. 


Big  W  aper  Sample  Book 

EBeauti  patterns  in  wall-paper  for  every  room — at 
amazir  prices.  Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  ha  re  also  included.  Send  today  for  this  free 
r”  book  of  1  rous  sized  samples.  “  Write  to  the  Charles 
ires,  676  St<  lding,  Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Call 

I  walked  with  one  whose  child  had  lately 
died. 

We  passed  the  little  folk  i*  the  street 
at  play.  _ 

When  suddenly  a  clear  voice  “Father, 
cried ; 

The  man  turned  quick  and  glad  ;  sighed  ; 
moved  away. 

I  spoke  not,  but  ’twas  given  me  to  dis- 
'  corn  ,  ,  , 

The  love  that  watches  through  th 
eternal  years ;  , 

God  surelv  so  must  start  and  quickly  turn 

Where’er  the  cry  of  “Father!"  strikes 
His  ears.  —william  canton. 

<* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a  little 
leaflet  entitled  “What  Do  Growing  Chil¬ 
dren  Need?”  Under  the  heading  of  “Edu¬ 
cation  and  Work”  the  following  require¬ 
ments  are  listed : 

Schooling  for  at  least  nine  months  a 
year  from  seven  to  16  years  of  age. 

Not  more  than  two  hours  of  chores 

outside  school  hours.  .  .  . 

Not  enough  work  either  in  school  or 

out  to  cause  fatigue. 

Vacation  work,  if  any,  must  allow 
ample  opportunity  for  the  proper  amount 
of  rest  and  recreation.  _ _ _ 

The  leaflet  observes  that  “wise  parents 
are  a  child’s  best  assets,”  and  that  “every 
child  has  the  right  to  be  -well  born,  well 

nourished  and  well  cared  for.” 

* 

A  common  method  of  thawing  out 
water  pipes  is  to  use  a  torch  of  rolled 
newspapers,  moved  back  and  forth  be¬ 
neath  the  pipe.  A  little  thought  shows 
the  danger  of  this  method,  for  the  toich 
often  comes  in  contact  with  dry  floor 
beams,  and  may  char  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  a  smoldering  .spot  to  break  out 
into  flame  later.  A  disastrous  fire  in  a 
nearby  town  was  recently  caused  iu  this 
way,  the  result  being  the  destruction  of 
several  dwellings  in  a  community  already 
short  of  housing  facilities.  An  absolutely 
safe  way  to  thaw  out  frozen  pipes  is  to 
apply  cloths  dipped  in  boiling  water, 
where  possible  .setting  the  steaming  pail 
of  hot  water  directly  underneath  the 
frozen  place.  The  gradual  thawing  pio- 
duced  in  this  way  is  safer  for  the  pipes, 

and  the  method  is  very  satisfactory. 

* 

Fashion  has  decreed  that  this  is  to  be 
a  lace  season,  and  black  lace  is  more  in 
vogue  than  it  has  been  for  several  years. 
There  are  many  very  pretty  machine 
laces  that  are  extensively  used.  Shadow 
lace,  which  was  exceedingly  fashionable 
some  years  ago,  is  again  in  vogue,  in 
black,  white  and  cream.  Black  silk  net, 
which  makes  very  handsome  gowns,  is 
36  inches  wide,  $1.25  a  yard.  Black  all- 
over  shadow  lace,  33  inches  wide,  was 
seen  for  95  cents  a  yard.  Net  with 
Chantilly  edge,  10  inches  wide,  was  35 
cents  a  yard ;  this  is  used  for  side  ruffles 
and  similar  trimmings.  Cream  shadow 
lace,  IS  to  20  inches  wide,  is  50  cents  a 
yard.  The  costly  “real”  laces  are  much 
used  in  expensive  garments,  and  the 
skilled  lace-makers  of  Belgium,  who  have 
suffered  greatly  during  the  past  five  years, 
are  again  sending  their  beautiful  handi¬ 
work  to  this  country. 


Notes  from  Tennessee 

Well,  the  New  Year  came  in  with  a 
spell  of  cold  weather,  and  if  those  who 
doubt  the  story  of  zero  weather  here  in 
Tennessee  were  here,  I  think  the  most 
doubting  Thomases  could  be  convinced. 
Perhaps  one  day  all  the  doors  are  wide 
open,  scarcely  any  fire,  and  by  the  next 
nightfall  we  are  all  huddled  around  a  roar¬ 
ing  fire,  looking  around  now  and  then  to 
see  if  some  one  has  left  a  door  open  some¬ 
where.  Days  like  this  the  talking  ma¬ 
chine  leads  a  very  busy  life.  With  only 
a  limited  number  of  records  one  would 
think  the  family  would  soon  tire  of  them, 
but  they  play  them  over  and  over  until 
the  surface  of  the  little  ■wonders  is 
smooth.  We  usually  have  company  of  a 
night.  After  they  tire  of  the  records, 
they  call  on  Charlie,  the  eldest  lad.  to 
come  on  writh  his  violin.  He  has  a  very 
good  ear  for  music,  and  can  catch  a  tune, 
although  he  never  studied  music.  Then 
some  of  them  .nay  call  for  a  game  of 
Took,  authors  or  dominoes,  and  between 
times  or  after  the  callers  are  gone,  there 
are  lessons  to  learn  for  the  next  (lay.  I 
keep  my  Tug  or  crocheting,  patching,  or 
quilt-piecing  moving  along,  unless  I  take 
a  hand  in  the  games,  which  I  assure  you 
I  thoroughly  enjoy. 

After  all  are  tired  out  and  gone  to  bed, 
I  set  the  chairs  back,  straighten  out  the 
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shoes,  brush  up  the  floor,  and  if  I  have 
a  paper  not  yet  perused  I  look  over  that, 
maybe  write  a  letter  or  two,  and  then 
hike  to  bed.  Unless  too  tired,  or  sick,  I 
know  nothing  more  until  five  o’clock ; 
then  it’s  breakfast  for  seven,  milk,  pre¬ 
pare  school  lunch,  wash  the  dishes,  sweep, 
make  the  beds,  put  on  beans  to  cook  for 
dinner,  bake  some  pies  or  cookies,  find 
iron,  sew,  etc.,  make  a  few 
those  who  come  in,  hunt  a 
handkerchief,  gloves,  rhoes. 
button,  tie  up  a  cut 


time  to  wash 
calls,  talk  to 
cap  or  coat, 
sew  on  a  missing 


finger,  feed  and  water  a  pack  of  sluggard 
hens,  churn  every  other  day,  and  be,  oh. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0S89.  Boy’s  Three 
piece  Suit,  consisting 
of  Blouse,  Trousers 
and  Over  Waist,  2.  4 
and  6  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yards  of 
material  SO  inches 
wide.  1  Vs  yards  44  or 
54  for  the  trousers 
and  over  blouse,  with 
1%  yards  30,  1  yard 
44  or  54  for  the  under 
blouse.  Price  15 
•ents. 


0S40.  ITnderwaist 
and  Drawers,  2  to  8 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  1  Vi 
yards  of  material  30 
to  44  Inches  wide. 
Price  15  cents. 


so  thankful,  for  the  golden  pats  of  butter 
to  sell  at  45  cents  per  pound,  and  buy 
some  black,  dirty,  wet  stuff  they  call 
sugar,  at  25  cents  per  pound. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Big  Bargain 
Shoe  Sale 

Grasp  your  chance  to 
get  amazing  shoe 
values  at  this  Big  Bar¬ 
gain  Shoe  Sale.  Shoe 

problem  solved.  Get  the 
Bond  Shoe  Catalog  and  save 
61.00  to  $3.00 a  pair.  Allkinds 
of  leather— all  the  latest  de¬ 
signs  and  beat  styles.  Profits 
smashed!  Unequalled  shoe 
bargains  guaranteed  to  wear 
at  least  six  months.  Don't 
waste  your  shoe  money. 
Let  the  Bond  Shoe 
Makers  show  you  how  to 
buy  direct  and  get  the 
utmost  for  every 
penny.  We  are 
manufacturers 
and  know  how 
to  give  you  ab¬ 
solute  shoe 
protection. 

TotJDl  the  family 

Remember*  the  Bond  Shoe 
Makers  supply  perfect  fittingri 
solid  comfort  shoes  to  all  at  a  jf 
saving.  Father,  mother,  boys 
and  girls  all  get  in  on  this  big 
shoe  bargain  sale— we  want 
the  family  trade  and  we  de-  . 
pend  on  our  profit-smash¬ 
ing  prices  and  unusual^ 
guarantee  to  hold^ 
that  trade  “for^ 
keeps.” 


SHOES  Guaranteed 
To  Wear  Six  Months 

Does  a  6-months’  positive  guarantee  on  shoes  interest 
you?  Then  send  tor  the  Bond  Shoo  Makers  Bargain 
Book  and  see  how  they  can  afford 
to  save  you  $1  to  $3  on  shoes. 
It’S  surely  worth  a 
postal  to  find 
out.  MiililNOW! 


The  Farmer’s  Mittens 

For  the  woman  who  knits  the  most 
economical  mitten  for  her  men  folks  is 
that  knitted  “double,”  or  with  two 
threads,  one  in  each  band.  Knit  the 
wrist  single,  two  plain  and  one  seam 
stitch.  2%  inches  deep.  When  starting 
the  hand  discontinue  the  seam  stitch,  and 
narrow  one  stitcli  at  each  end  of  every 
needle,  or  there  will  be  an  unsymmetrical, 
bulging  fullness  right  there. 

Attach  the  second  thread  and  put  it 
over  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  under 
the  next  two  fingers  and  over  the  little 
finger,  or  coming  out  between  that  and 
the  next  one.  Knit  a  stitch  into  the 
right  baud  and  the  right  thread,,  then  one 
with  the  left,  and  so  alternating  every 
time.  Shape  as  you  would  a  single  mit¬ 
ten. 

The  double  mitten  is  more  satisfactory 
if  knit  a  bit  larger  than  the  single  one, 
as  it  stretches  less.  Cast  on  a  stitcli  or 
two  more  with  every  needle,  and  hold 
the  yarn  a  trifle  looser  in  each  hand,  eo 
the  knitted  product  will  “give”  more  and 
be  less  stiff.  Yarns  of  contrasting  colors 
will  produce  a  striped  mitten,  and  if  the 
colors  are  changed  from  hand  to  hand, 
every  time  around,  a  spotted  effect,  or 
“blocks,”  will  be  achieved.  If  larger 
blocks  are  desired  two  stitches  of  the 


Embroidery  Designs 


7-23 


ft 
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723.  Design  for  a  Border  in  Cross-stitch 
style.  Two  transfers  12  inches  long  are 
given.  Blue  or  yellow.  Price  of  transfer 
15  cents. 


same  color  must  be  taken,  and  the  same 
thread  carried  for  two  rows  deep  before 
bringing  the  blue  block  where  the  white 
has  been,  and  vice  versa.  If  one  wants 
the  most  possible  wear  from  a  pair  of 
mittens  or  socks  knit  them  from  the  white 
sheep’s  wool,  undyed. 

For  long  trips  the  plain  mitten,  knitted 
rather  large,  whether  double  or  single, 
ind  lined  with  all-wool  flannel,  is  a  warm 
?uvelope  for  the  hand.  Turn  the  mitten 
wrong  side  out,  cut  the  lining  by  it,  and 
baste  in  place,  then  turn  the  mitten  right 
side  out.  The  man  owning  a  pair  of  fur 
or  leather  mittens  will  appreciate  au  ex- 
tr.  lining  of  flannel.  A  worn-out  fur 
joat  will  yield  enough  surface  for  mit¬ 
tens  to  supply  the  family.  Use  au  awl 
to  pierce  holes  for  the  needle,  and  wax 
the  coarse,  doubled  linen  thread.  A  fur- 
lined  coat  will  even  pay  for  buying  at  a 
low  figure,  the  fur  lining  is  so  much  fiuer 
than  that  usually  on  the  outside  of  the 
average  fur  coat.  A  young  woman  of 
noted  taste  lias  made  a  set  of  furs  for 
herself — muff  and  neckpiece — of  frag¬ 
ments  from  such  a  lining  that  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  tatters. 

Scraps  of  velvet  make  pretty  mittens 
for  very  small  children,  with  linings  from 
au  old  sweater,  which  “hug”  around  the 
wrist  more  closely  than  mere  flannel.  A 
“really,  truly”  wool  sweater  furnishes  the 
outside  for  many  pairs  of  small  mittens, 
even  after  it  has  resigned  service  from  the 


Costs  you  but  a  moment 
but  paves  the  way  to  a  ‘ 
selection  for  men,  women, 
superb  quality — guaranteed  lo  please  er  mane,  keck! 
c  l  Postcard  request  brings  this  wonderful 
oena  money-saving  Bond  Shoe  Bargain  Sale  Book 
MflUI  —FREE!  Don’t  buy  any  shoes  until  you  com¬ 
ic  Vi  if  pare  our  profit-smashing  prices  with  others. 

BOND  SHOE  MAKERS,  Dept. 285  Cincinnati 


“I’ve 
Taken  a 
Fall  Out 


Prices 

Says 


“The  Old  Stove  Mm  ter** 

I'm  right  at  it  again.  Friend, 
hammering  down  the  cqst 
of  stoves  and  furnaces  with 
my  wholosalo  direct-to-you  from 
my  factory  prices. 

Write— Get  My  Book 

Bee  wl  ”,  you  con  eave. 
Satisfied  customers  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Quick  ehip- 
mont.  Cash  or  easy  pay- 
menti.  Unconditional 

Guarantee— also  cet  py 

offer  on  Phonograph*. 
Cream  Separator*.  PainU. 
Roofin*.  ate. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  11* 

“Th®  Old  Store  Matter**' 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mfra.< .  Kalimtioo,  Mich. 


“A  K&ieowazoQ 


Trade  Marie 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$3,98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  mid  save  ninny 
dollars.  Tins  is  only  one  of 
tile  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  onr  catalog  It. 
We  are  selling  shoes  for  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  w  ill  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
We  guarantee  that  the. 
Shoes  Most  Please  or  ice 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Musterole — 
for  Colds  and 
Congestions 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs — and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 

your  chest?  How  you  writhed 
and  tossed  and  begged  Grandma 
to  “take  it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago.  Now, 
Grandma  gets  the  jar  of  Musterole, 
for  now  she  knows  Musterole  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  it  brings  quicker 
relief — and  does  not  blister. 

For  coughs,  colds  and  conges¬ 
tions,  this  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples  is  uncommonly 
effective* 

You  just  rub  it  on  your  throat 
or  chest.  It  penetrates  way  down 
under  the  skin  and  generates  its 
own  peculiar  heat  which  soon 
loosens  up  the  coughand  disperses 
congestion. 

Strangely  enough,  it  does  not 
feel  warm  after  the  first  momen¬ 
tary  glow  and  tingle,  but  is  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  and  soothing. 

Try  it  for  croup,  bronchitis, 
coughs,  colds  (it  often  prevents 
pneumonia),  headache,  neuralgia, 
stiff  neck,  rheumatism  or  lum¬ 
bago. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  use 
Musterole  themselves  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  their  patients. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Provided  prac¬ 
tical.  sensible  and  sanitary  ac¬ 
commodations  indoors  protected 
from  cold,  stormy  weather. 

Makes  Homes  Modern 

Easily  installed— Easily  clpanod-Plomb- 
Ing  unnecessary.  Made  of  nigh  grrnde  ma¬ 
terials,  heavily  enameled— white  or  gray. 

Absolutely  Odorless 

Scientifically  vontilated.  Chemicals  dia- 
solve  contents  -kill  irorma.  Approved 
by  IT.  S.  Health  Bureau  and  Boards  of 
Health.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 
ales  Agents  Wantsd-Splendldopportuolty.  Exclustva  ter- 
itory.  \Vnto  today.  Booklet  Free. 


CR0CHETERS  and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  bootees,  sacques,  An¬ 
gora  hoods,  vests,  shawls,  etc.  Steady 
homework.  Send  small  pieces  show¬ 
ing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  &  3rd  Ave..  New  York  City 

Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap  25c..  Ointment  25  it  50c..  Talcum  25c.  Sample 
each  mailed  free  by  '’Cuticura.  Dept.  F,  Boston.” 

....  i  i  -  . 


Cap  Shape  HAIR  NETS 

white 

and  colors.  Adjustable  Veils.  22c.  Each.  Black 
and  Brown.  Mrs.  W.  F.  KEENEY,  R.  No.  1,  Quakertown,  P*. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  uieu  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  185 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 
er 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  VV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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back.  Cut  out  a  little  larger  than  the 
hand,  overcast  the  seams  to  prevent  ravel¬ 
ing.  and  stitch  up  on  the  machine.  After 
this  they  may  be  lined  with  flannel  or 
not.  to  suit  the  designer’s  judgment. 

A  very  pretty  single  mitten  for  women 
and  babies  is  knitted  “one  and  one” — 
one  plain  and  one  seam  stitch,  though  two 
plain  to  one  seam  is  more  common.  Either 
in  black  silk  or  worsted,  these  are  so 
narrow  in  appearance  as  to  rival  gloves 
in  trimness.  Twisted  seam  gives  an 
especially  long,  slender  effect,  with  a 
ribbed  look.  To  twist  the  seam  reach 
over  the  stitch  with  a  needle,  and  knit 
by  taking  up  the  farther  side  instead  of 
the  nearer  side  of  the  seam-stitch  every 
time.  Twisted  seam  does  not  stretch  as 
much  as  plain  seam.  Knit  full  length, 
from  casting  on  to  toeing  off,  without 
change  or  wrist  effect  to  maintain  the 
lengthened  effect. 

Cable  stitch  is  made  by  knitting  three 
seam  and  three  plain,  once  or  twice  re¬ 
peated,  according  to  number  of  cables 
wished  on  back  of  mitten.  Knit  four 
stitches  deep,  using  an  extra  needle  for 
the  cable,  then  turn,  changing  the  seam 
stitches  across,  over  the  plain,  and  contin¬ 
uing  as  before.  The  yarn,  however,  needs 
be  very  fine,  as  the  cable  gives  a  coarse 
appearance.  A  gauntlet  may  be  cro¬ 
cheted  upon  the  wrists  after  mitten  is 
complete.  For  a  plain  mitten,  a  dainty 
edging  for  the  finish  at  the  wrist  is  tatting. 
Tat  a  plain  edging  first,  size  wished,  join 
to  form  a  circlet,  then  “take  up”  stitches 
upon  this  and  begin  to  knit  wrist  of  mit¬ 
ten  upon  that.  It  is  much  neater  than 
to  sew  the  edging  on  mitten  afterwards. 

Mittens  are  very  much  warmer  than 
gloves,  and  the  man  discarding  canvas 
gloves  for  rude  work  often  appreciates 
the  gift  of  a  mitten  cut  size  of  his  hand 
from  a  canvas  mealbag  and  stitched  on 
sewing  machines.  A  number  of  pairs  may 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes.  The  laborer 
using  single  mittens  likes  the  palms 
“faced”  with  a  patch  from  that  same 
meal  bag  on  palm  and  thumb,  which 
makes  them  outwear  many  mere  wool 
mittens.  Still,  some  men  like  wool  gloves, 
especially  men  breaking  colts  and  driving 
high-spiritd  horses.  For  them  gloves 
knitted  with  two  threads  wear  best  and 
are  warmest.  Regulate  the  placing  of 
the  fingers  after  the  manner  of  setting 
the  thumb,  using  the  commercial  knitted- 
weave  worsted  gloves  sold  in  stores  for 
patterns,  the  little  finger  two  or  three 
rounds  lower  than  the  other  three.  Be 
sure  not  to  arrange  both  for  one  hand. 
Where  the  reins  come  across  the  palm 
one  thread  wears  out  first,  leaving  the 
mitten  thinner,  but  not  worn  through. 

LILLIAN  TKOTT. 


Simple  Desserts  Without  Sugar 

Properly  prepared,  the  dessert  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  part  of  the  nutriment  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  meal.  It  may  be  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  fresh  fruit,  or  as  complex  as  plum 
pudding,  but  at  all  times  it  must  be  dain¬ 
tily  served.  Baked  custards  and  junket 
are  best  served  in  individual  molds,  to 
avoid  danger  of  breaking  and  becoming 
unsightly.  Sauces  should  never  he  poured 
over  a  pudding  until  the  moment  of  serv¬ 
ing.  lie  careful  that  cold  desserts  are 
thoroughly  chilled,  and  that  hot  desserts 
are  served  hot.  A  lukewarm  custard  is 
never  appetizing. 

Brown  Betty. — Put  into  a  baking  dish 
a  layer  of  soft,  coarse  bread  crumbs,  add 
a  few  bits  of  butter  and  a  thick  layer  of 
apple  sauce,  ’A  teaspoon  cinnamon,  two 
tablespoons  corn  syrup  and  a  little  grat¬ 
ed  lemon  peel.  Repeat  this,  having  a 
layer  of  crumbs  on  top.  Pour  over  the 
whole  to  y2  cup  hot  water  and  bake 
slowly  one  hour.  Serve  with  cream  or 
hard  sauce. 

Pineapple  Rounds. — Cut  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  large  rounds  of  bread  and  fry 
to  a  delicate  brown  in  hot  vegetable  oil. 
Keep  hot.  Just  before  serving  lay  a  slice 
of  cold  pineapple  and  a  little  juice  on 
each  round.  Garnish  with  a  candied  cher¬ 
ry  or  a  square  of  red  jelly  and  serve  im¬ 
mediately. 

Poor  Man’s  Pudding. — Mix  one  pint  of 
cold  boiled  rice  with  1^2  pints  of  hot 
milk,  add  )4  cup  of  molasses,  *4  cup 
raisons,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  y>  teaspoon  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  Pour  into  a  well-greased  pudding 
dish  and  bake  slowly  about  an  hour,  stir¬ 
ring  once  or  twice  during  the  first  half 
hour. 

Indian  Cocoanut  Pudding. — One  quart 
of  milk,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  y2  cup  syrup,  y2  cup  shredded  cocoa- 
nut.  14  teaspoon  cinnamon,  *4  teaspoon 
mace.  Scald  the  milk,  add  cornmeal,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  to  keep  from  lumping; 
cook  15  minutes.  Add  other  ingredients, 
pour  into  a  greased  pan  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  one  houi\ 

Date  Pudding. — Two  cups  of  milk.  % 
cup  white  corn  syrup.  12  dates  shredded 
and  cut  in  small  pieces,  two  tablespoons 
cornstarch.  14  tablespoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Mix  cornstarch  with  3j 
cup  of  milk.  Ileat  remaining  milk  in  a 
double  boiler;  add  cornstarch,  syrup, 
dates  and  salt,  and  stir  until  thick.  Cov¬ 
er  and  cook  20  minutes.  Add  vanilla  and 
pour  in  a  dish  to  cool.  Serve  with  cream 
and  a  little  sugar. 

Pineapple  Tapioca. — One-fourth  cup 
tapioca,  one  pint  water,  one  cup  pine¬ 
apple.  a  little  salt.  Cook  the  tapioca  and 
water  in  a  double  boiler  until  clear.  Add 
salt  and  fruit  and  blend  well.  Serve  hot 
with  cream. 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange. — One  envelope 
of  rdatin.  four  cups  milk,  one  cup  white 


corn  syrup,  two  ounces  grated  unsweet¬ 
ened  chocolate,  a  few  grains  of  salt.  Soak 
gelatin  10  minutes  in  %  cup  of  milk. 
Scald  Sty  cups  milk,  add  softened  gelatin, 
syrup,  chololate  and  salt  and  blend  well. 
Rinse  a  mold  in  cold  water,  turn  in  the 
mixture  and  chill.  Chopped  nuts,  raisins, 
figs  or  dates  may  be  added  for  variety. 

Lemon  Pie  Filling. — Three  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  1%  cups  water,  %  cup  white 
corn  syrup,  %  teaspoon  salt,  two  egg 
yolks,  %  cup  lemon  juice.  Mix  cornstarch 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Put  the  syrup 
and  the  remaining  water  in  a  saucepan 
and  heat;  add  salt  and  cornstarch  mixture 
and  heat,  stirring  constantly.  When 
thickened  add  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten  ; 
cook  one  minute.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  lemon  juice.  Meringue :  One- 
half  cup  syrup,  few  grains  of  salt,  two 
egg  whites,  *4  teaspoon  flavoring.  Boil 
the  syrup  until  it.  spins  a  thread,  then 
pour  over  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites,  to 
which  the  salt  has  been  added,  boating 
carefully  all  the  time.  When  cool  spread 
over  the  pie  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  10 
minutes. 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet. — One  teaspoon 
gelatin,  one  tablespoon  cold  water,  %  cup 
grapejuice,  one  cup  white  corn  syrup,  two 
tablespoons  lemon  juice,  y2  cup  water. 
.Soak  gelatin  in  one  tablespoon  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Boil  together  the  syrup  and  y2  cup 
water ;  pour  over  the  gelatin  and  stir  un¬ 
til  dissolved.  Let  cool,  then  add  grape- 
juice  and  lemon  juice  and  freeze. 

Rice  Pudding. — One  quart  of  milk,  two 
tablespoons  rice,  four  tablespoons  corn 
syrup,  a  little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Cook  in  a  moderate  oven  one  to  two 
hours,  stirring  often  to  mix  in  the  “skin” 
that  forms  on  top.  Do  not  stir  the  last  15 
minutes.  Serve  very  cold.  One-half  cup 
of  raisins  or  y2  cup  of  grated  coacoanut 
may  be  added  for  a  variety. 

Plum  Pudding  Croquettes. — Scald  a 


pint  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler ;  add  suffi¬ 
cient  soft,  stale  bread  crumbs  to  absorb 
the  milk  (about  one  cup)  ;  cover  ana  cook 
10  minutes.  Next  add  one  egg  well  beaten 
with  two  tablespoons  sugar  or  syrup,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  a  dash  of  nutmeg  y8  tea¬ 
spoon  each  cloves  and  cinnamon.  Stir 
until  the  egg  is  slightly  cooked,  then  add 
one  cup  of  chopped  fruit — citron,  raisins 
and  currants.  Put  aside  until  very  cold, 
then  shape  into  small  croquettes,  roll  in 
crumbs,  dip  in  egg  and  roll  in  crumbs 
again.  Fry  in  hot  fat.  Serve  with  your 
favorite  sauce. 

French  Sauce. — One  egg,  one  cup  light 
corn  syrup,  %  cup  water,  one  tablespoon 
cream,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  %  teaspoon 
salt.  Beat  egg  until  very  light,  pour  on 
gradually  the  hot  corn  syrup  and  water, 
beating  constantly  with  an  egg  heater. 
Add  cream,  vanilla  and  salt  and  serve  at 
once. 

Fruit  Sauce — .Cook  together  for  half 
an  hour  one  cup  corn  syrup  (or  thick 
fruit  syrup),  y2  cup  water,  y2  cup  seed¬ 
less  raisins  and  the  juice  and  chopped 
rind  of  one-half  an  orange.  Before  serv¬ 
ing  add  a  few  gratings  of  nutmeg  and 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  This  is  very  good 
with  suet  or  cottage  puddings. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  white  corn  syrup,  3,4  cup  of  water,  two 
teaspoons  butter  and  one  tablespoon  lem¬ 
on  juice.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  the 
syrup  and  water  five  minutes;  remove 
from  the  fire;  add  butter  and  lemon  juice. 

Fruit  Pudding. — One  cup  finely  chopped 
suet,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
iy2  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  J/2  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1  )4  cups  seedless  raisins,  % 
cup  currants,  2%  cups  flour.  Add  mo¬ 
lasses  and  sour  milk  to  the  suet ;  add  two 
cups  flour  sifted  with  the  soda,  salt  and 
spices;  add  fruit  mixed  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  flour.  Turn  into  a  well-greased  mold 


and  steam  four  hours.  Serve  with  either 
of  the  three  sauces.  If  currants  are  hard 
to  get.  you  may  use  two  cups  of  raisins  or 
substitute  chopped  citron,  figs  or  dates 
for  the  currants. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


A  Sugar  Suggestion 

A  certain  wise  woman  makes  sure  of 
sugar  for  canning  by  the  following 
method :  Whenever  she  uses  a  jar  of 

fruit  she  places  in  the  can,  as  soon  as  it 
is  washed  and  dried,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
and  sets  it  away,  ready  for  the  next  can¬ 
ning  season.  This  is  not  hoarding,  but 
simply  equalizing  the  demand  for  sugar 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  practice 
ought  to  be  followed  by  all  with  general 
benefit.  g.  a.  t. 


Scalloped  Sweet  Potatoes. — Steam  the 
potatoes  until  tender;  pare  and  slice; 
place  a  layer  in  a  baking  dish  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  a  half  cup 
of  sugar.  Cover  with  a  layer  of  bread 
crumbs  and  another  layer  of  potatoes  un¬ 
til  all  are  used.  Beat  together  one  egg 
and  one  cup  of  milk,  or  cream  .and  pour 
over  the  potatoes  and  bake  one-half  hour. 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare  and 
quarter  the  potatoes  and  place  in  stew 
pan  ;  add  salt,  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
the  same  of  butter;  stew  until  tender  in 
just  enough  water  to  keep  from  burning  ; 
lift  into  pan  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. — Pare  and  grate 
the  potatoes  and  to  each  pint  of  potatoes 
add  one  egg,  nearly  two  cups  of  rich  milk, 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  sugar  to 
sweeten  to  suit  the  taste ;  also  a  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Beat  well  together  and  pour  into 
a  granite  pudding  pan  and  bake  slowly 
for  one  hour. 


ihdi  Means  the  Ran^e  for  every  Farm 


A  practical  cook,  a  woman  who  had  lived  on  a  farm  and  knew  just  what  was  needed 
to  make  the  kitchen  work  easier,  helped  our  experts  design  the 


THE  RANGE  THAT  BAKES  A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR  WITH  ONE  HOD  OF  COAL 

The  experts  put  all  the  knowledge  gained  through  70  years’  experience  in  building  stoves 
and  heaters  into  the  scientific  arrangement  of  flues,  grates,  fire  box  and  dampers,  with  the 
result  that  every  bit  of  heat  in  the  fuel  circulates  evenly  through  the  oven  or  under  the  lids. 
That’s  why  it  is  so  economical,  and  every  part  of  the  oven  bakes  perfectly. 

The  woman’s  touch  you  will  find  in  the  big,  roomy,  perfectly  square  oven, 
the  polished  top  that  never  requires  blacking,  key  plate  that  lifts  and  fastens 
up  the  front  lids  for  feeding  and  broiling. 

She  suggested  the  simple,  graceful  lines  that  are  so  easy  to  keep  clean, 
the  Ash  pan  and  slides  that  keep  the  ashes  where  they  belong,  the  big 
reservoir  (or  water  front)  that  heats  quantities  of  water  and  many  other 
touches  that  you  will  find  to  make  cooking  pleasanter  and  simpler. 

Mrs.  Weber,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

My  Sterling  Range  is  in  perfect  condition.  Have  had  it  in  use 
two  years  this  month.  Have  had  anywhere  from.  one  to  seven  boarders 
to  cook  for,  meaning  steady  fire  all  day  long  for  the  last  year.  I 
think  there  is  no  range  can  surpass  a  Sterling  in  any  way,  it’s  per¬ 
fect.  It  also  keeps  a  150-lb.  pressure  tank,  extra  large,  boiling  hot 
all  the  time.  No  one  will  be  sorry  who  owns  one. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  today  for  our  free  book  describing  this  step 
and  time  saving  range  and  let  us  tell  you  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer.  _ _ 

We  know  you  are  a  busy  woman, 
that’s  why  we  want  you  to  see  the 
Sterling  Range. 

If  you  want  your  house  heated 
evenly  and  economically  send  also 
for  the  book  on  the 

N.  P.  Sterling  Furnace. 

The  One  Register  Furnace. 

Sill  Stove  Works 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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"Dairy  Maid  Butter  Girl  Second” 

Record:  104  lbs.  milk  in  One  day;  30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 
Owned  by  Jenningshurst  Stock  Farm,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Fed  on  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed. f 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal 

Is  corn  ground  with  the  cob  fit  food 
for  sheep,  horses,  cows  and  hogs?  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  know  if  it  is  good 
for  ewes  about  to  lamb,  and  how  much 
and  how  often  should  it  be  fed,  and  how 
long  before  lambing.  X.  Y.  z. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Corn  and  cob  meal  is  very  well  suited 
for  use  in  feeding  dairy  cows  or  fattening 
steers,  but  it  is  ill  adapted  for  ewes, 
horses  or  hogs.  Horses  and  swine  par¬ 
ticularly  require  concentrated  feed,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  introduc¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  bulk,  such  as  corncobs,  that 
do  not  contain  any  digestible  materials. 
It  is  true  that  concentrates  intended  for 
dairy  cows  usually  are  combined  from 
materials  lacking  somewhat  in  bulk,  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  expedient  to 
utilize  the  corn-and-cob  meal.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  corncobs  contribute  any 
feeding  value,  for  if  an  animal  gained 
anything  from  corncobs  it  would  eat  them 
when  given  an  opportunity  ;  but  observa¬ 
tion  points  out  that  sheep,  horses  and 
hogs  will  not  eat  a  corncob  unless  com¬ 
pelled  to. 

It  would  be  possible  to  feed  some  corn- 
and-cob  meal  to  your  breeding  ewes,  yet 
I  should  prefer  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  cracked  or  shelled  corn, 
crushed  barley,  ground  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  to  which  5  or  10  per  cent  of  oil- 
meal  was  added.  If  I  fed  the  corn-and- 
cob  meal  to  the  sheep  I  should  want  it 
to  be  supplemented  with  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  wheat  bran  and  20  per  cent  of 
ground  oats.  Breeding  ewes  weighing  less 
than  150  lbs.  each  should  be  fed  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  grain 


middlings.  2.  Would  it  be  profitable  to 
feed  an  ordinary  cow  grain  in  addition  to 
cornstalks  twice  a  day  and  clover  hay  at 
noon?  Cow  is  just  fresh.  L.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  For  feeding  six-weeks-old  pigs  in¬ 
tended  for  market  I  would  use  100  lbs. 
of  shelled  corn.  200  lbs.  of  red  dog  flour, 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  25  lbs.  of 
digester  tankage.  I  would  feed  5  lbs.  of 
skim-milk  three  times  a  day,  giving  them 
all  they  would  clean  up  with  relish,  and 
you  will  find  the  amount  will  approxi¬ 
mate  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  equivalent  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  As  the  pigs  grow 
older  the  amount  of  middlings  can  be  de¬ 
creased  by  one-half  and  the  amount  of 
corn  doubled.  The  oats  should  remain 
constant,  and  the  tankage  vary  from  five 
to  eight  per  cent,  based  upon  the  amount 
of  corn  fed. 

2.  It  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
feed  your  fresh  cow  some  grain  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  cornstalks  and  clover  hay.  In 
fact,  you  can  never  obtain  a  maximum 
flow  of  milk  by  limiting  your  feed  to 
Ruch  bulky  materials.  I  would  feed  her 
1  lb.  of  the  following  mixture  per  day 
for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day:  100  lbs.  beet  pulp.  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  Feed  the  grain  in 
two  equal  amounts  morning  and  evening, 
giving  the  cow  in  addition  all  of  the  hay 
that  she  will  eat  morning  and  evening, 
and  supplying  the  cornstalks  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day. 


Value  of  Manure 

As  the  brewing  of  beer  is  prohibited 
and  wet  grains  are  done  away  with  for 


What  Is  the  Cow  Worth? 

This  depends  on  what  she  has  done  and  what  she  IS — for 
these  determine  what  she  is  still  capable  of  producing. 

With  what  she  produces  during  the  present  milking 
period,  should  be  considered  her  capacity  to  produce  a  strong, 
healthy  calf  and  an  equally  profitable  milk  yield  during  the 
next  milk  producing  period.  Of  what  use  are  a  few  dollars 
profit  from  milk  production  if  the  value  of  the  cow  is  impaired 
to  a  greater  extent? 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  fully  provides  for  maintaining  the  physical 
condition  and  producing  capacity  of  cows  by  preparing  feed  mixtures 
which  will  maintain  at  all  times  perfect  balanced  rations  and  utilize 
the  home  grown  roughages  which  they  conserve,  and  with  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  used. 


A  Bunch  of  Holsteins  on  a  Delaware  County,  1 V.  Y.,  Farm 


Red  Band  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 


per  day,  and  should  be  given  a  generous 
amount  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  They 
would  pick  over  corn  fodder,  and  will  not 
do  themselves  injury  if  given  all  of  this 
roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  without 
waste.  I  would  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  feed  corn-and-cob  meal  to  horses 
or  swine,  for  they  do  not  require  the 
bulk,  and  certainly  can  find  no  nutriment 
in  the  cobs  themselves. 


Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 
found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 


Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home-grown 
feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


- - 

The  same  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 
TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feel. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  feed  for 
Horses). 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifers 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  the 
Spring?  I  am  feeding  mixed  hay;  later 
on  will  feed  straw  and  corn  silage ;  quite 
a  little  corn  in  silage.  F.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

I  take  it  that  the  heifers  in  question 
will  be  three  years  old  when  they  freshen 
with  their  first  calves  and  that  they  are 
well  grown  and  developed.  This  condition 
is  essential  if  it  is  desired  to  produce 
mature  milch  cows  that  will  be  economical 
producers  of  milk.  You  will  find  that  the 
heifers  will  consume  about  25  lbs.  of 
silage  per  day,  and  that  they  will  require 
from  6  to  8  lbs.  of  hay  in  addition  to  the 
silage.  If  you  have  some  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  or  produce  some  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  a  very  practical  combination 
would  result  from  feeding  5  or  6  lbs.  per 
day  of  the  following  mixture :  40  lbs. 

of  corn  or  hominy  meal ;  20  lbs. 

ground  oats,  20  lbs.  ground  buckwheat.  20 
lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  gluten.  This  mixture 
will  enable  them  to  come  through  the 
Winter  carrying  a  reasonable  amount  of 
flesh.  You  will  find  it  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  the  heifers  carry  consider- 
able  flesh  at  calving  time  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  wearing  on  heifers  coming  fresh 
with  their  first  calf  if  they  approach  this 
critical  period  thin  in  flesh.  Give  them 
all  the  straw  they  will  clean  up.  and  this 
will  have  a  tendency  to  develop  large  bar¬ 
rels  and  increase  their  capacity  for  rough 
feeds. 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  best  grain  mixture  for 
six-weeks-old  pigs  in  a  dry  lot?  I  have 
skim-milk  and  corn  on  the  cob.  I  am 
now  feeding  milk,  ground  oats  and  white 


cow  feed,  the  dairymen  in  this  section 
are  using  all  sorts  of  feeds.  What  is  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
content  of  a  ton  of  manure  made  from  the 
following  feeds?  Alfalfa,  molasses,  bran, 
stale  rye  bread  and  dried  beet  pulp  from 
the  sugar  mills  of  the  West.  I  am  figur¬ 
ing  on  a  contract  for  1.000  tons  of  cow 
manure  to  be  delivered  over  a  period  of 
two  years  at  .$1  per  ton  delivered. 

New  York.  w.  E. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  in  “Manures  and  Fer¬ 
tilizers,”  submits  the  following  analysis 
of  cow  manure,  including  both  the  solid 
and  liquid  portions :  Nitrogen.  .7  per 
cent;  phosphoric  acid.  .25  per  cent; 
potash,  .55  per  cent,  lie  states  that  the 
liquid  portion  contains  soluble  phos¬ 
phates,  potash  salts,  aud  the  organic 
metabolic  products  of  the  animal.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  value  of  manure  de¬ 
pends  primarily  upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  concentrates  fed  the  ani¬ 
mal,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
manure  voided  as  a  result  of  feeding  the 
Imaterials  you  mention  would  contain 
average  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash.  If  you  can  negotiate 
a  contract  for  1. 000  tons  of  cow  manure 
to  be  delievcrd  at  your  premises  at  a 
cost  of  81  a  ton  I  would  say  without 
any  hesitation  that  you  have  made  a  rare 
bargain,  and  that  the  deal  ought  to  be 
closed  at  once.  Unless  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  bedding  in  the  mixture  it 
would  he  worth  more  than  a  dollar  a 
ton.  even  though  the  animals  were  not 
supplied  with  any  grain ;  but  where  Al¬ 
falfa.  bran,  dry  beet  pulp  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  included  I  would  say  frankly 
that  the  manure  would  approach  average 
analysis. 


Little  Girl  (looking  over  newspaper 
advertisements)  :  “Mamma,  why  do  all 
these  hoarding  houses  object  to  children?” 

Fond  Mamma  :  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 
Go  and  see  what  the  baby  is  howling 
about,  and  tell  Johnny  to  stop  throwing 
thiugs  at  people  in  the  street,  and  make 
George  and  Kate  stop  fighting,  and  tell 
Dick  if  he  doesn’t  stop  banging  that  drum 
so  hard  I’ll  take  it  away  from  him.” — 
New  York  Globe. 
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bS^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^-Products 


First  Prizes  and  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Guernsey 
milk  and  cream  at  the  1919  National  Dairy  Show.  Guernsey 
products  have  been  consistent  winners  at  national  and  local 
contests  ever  since  their  superior  qualities  were  given 
official  recognition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901. 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  on  Guernsey 
cattle  and  write  us  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  37  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


THE  FARMER’S  OPPORTUNITY 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE 

RALPH  M.  oi  ROLL  WOOD 

(No.  57151) 

A  splendid  individual 


ROLLWOOD  FARM 


GUILFORD,  CONN. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sale.  List 

J.C.HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM 

MA' 

$250 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

will  bny  tuberculin  tested 
bull  calf,  born  Feb.  34,  1919 

He  ia  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  briek,  solid  form.  Sired  by  Florham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Gienwood  Boy  of  Had- 
don  and  Pretoron  dam's  side.  Dam  A.  R. 
473.21  fat 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


Qhilmark  farm  guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Sopt.,  Onion,,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  liign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WALDORF  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

FnrSalp'  Waldorf  King  of  the  May,  2-yrs.-old, 
rui  oaic.  sounj  an,j  healthy,  good  disposition 
and  his  calves  are  over  90%  heifers.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  We  also  offer  bull  calf  dropped  Sept.  SO.  1919, 
sired  by  a  May  Rose  bull,  dam  an  A.  R.  daughter  of 
Fanny’s  Sequel,  imported.  Price,  $76,  a  really  good 
bull  for  a  little  money.  Address 
W.  B.  Dayton,  Sdpt.  -  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2^  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


$400.00 


WILL  BUT 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

Ns.  59575.  bom  April  20.  1919.  Sirs  bp  Longwoter  Fisherman, 
No.  21873,  Oara,  Nora  ot  Glenburnie.  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  In  any  way,  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  back,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood’s  Mainstay  on  her 
sire’s  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam’s  side.  Sho 
is  a  wonderful  cow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
Is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  MASS. 


UERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  somt  very  attractive  bulls  and 
bull  calves,  sired  by  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
breed  and  from  cows  with  very  creditable  A.  R. 
Records.  For  particulars  address  A.  A.  GILLETTE, 
Prop.  LOCUST  GROVE.  Lima,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Aestyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nios.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.R.  Dams,  also  5  A.R.  Cows  and  two  Heifers 
live  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  tor  Sales  List 

Richard  D.  Deforest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  Bl’l.l.s.  King’s  Vanguard,  son  of  Ne  Plus  lTI- 
tra.  l’reakness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior 
FOR  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N'.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Str.ct  New  York  City 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  j 

Prince  Real 

Champion  ot  New  England  when  shown  and  Jr.  Cham¬ 
pion  1913  International,  continues  to  produce  the  best. 

BONNIE  MADALINE 

Champion  1919  cow  oi  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  our  herd  ol  45  head. 

BOTH  SEXES.  BOTH  AGES.  PRICED  RIGHT.  VISITORS  WELCOME 

SOUTHERN  ACRES  FARM.  Shelburne,  Vermont 

J.  WATSON  WEBB,  Owner  ALEX.  MORRISON.  Herdsmin. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

ABERDEEN-  ™e  improved  beef  breed 

A  M  ■■  es  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.  W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  Si..  New  York 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
1  sified  advertisements  or  change 

I  ot  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 

I  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
1  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 

1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  1 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

WalgrovesToV«V„?„°, 

Al  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor* 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships. 
28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes.  6  Third  Prizes 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorns  For  SaieTft*™! 

•Id  bull  by  g.,-son  of  Royal  Darlington,  out  of  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Imp.  Duke  Buttercup.  $125.  Younger  ones 
of  equally  good  breeding— reds  and  roans.  Also  young 
cows  and  heifers.  E.  J.  EASTERBR00K,  R.  D..  Bnavnr  O.ni..  N.  r. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 

Has  A  Cow 

Good-will"? 

TF  IT’S  a  registered  cow,  it  has !  Breeders,-  Dairy- 
“T  ™en»  and  Farmers  recognize  a  registered  cow  as 
the  last  word  in  pure  breeding. 

If  you  own  Jerseys  that  are  eligible  to  registration, 
write  us  for  application  blanks  and  have  them  regis- 
tered.  The  cost  is  small,  and  in  many  cases  the  value 
ox  the  animal  is  doubled  when  it  is  registered. 


.  flood  is  on]7  Pure  when  it  is  unmingled  with  the  blood 
of  other  breeds,  and  your  protection  is  in  the  Certificate  of 
Registration  issued  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  now  existing  for  Jersey  Cattle 
itis  advisable  for  both  seller  and  buyer  to  see  that  all  registration 
papers  on  Jersey  Cattle  are  kept  up  to 
date.  Every  animal  and  every  sale  should 
be  promptly  reported  for  registration  and 
record  to  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Free  application  blanks  for  this 
purpose  are  always  available. 

Write  for  a  supply  today. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

322 -G  We.t  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of 
Every  J ersey  Owner. 


HOLSTEINS 


JERSEYS 


Holstein  Vitality — from 
Producer  to  Consumer 

To  the  general  public,  milk  is  milk. 
It  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  no 
other  organic  foodstuff,  except  meat, 
shows  such  marked  variation  in  food  val¬ 
ue.  It  is  not  the  fat  in  milk,  but  the  pro¬ 
teins,  which  build  bone  and  muscle  and 
impart  vitality.  Purebred,  Holstein 
cons'  milk  is  low  in  fat  percentage,  but 
rich  in  those  desired  proteins.  Scientists 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  big, 
healthy,  vigorous  Holstein  cow  possesses 
more  vitality  than  other  breeds,  and  is 
able  to  transmit  that  vitality  through 
her  milk  to  the  consumer.  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  ordinary  cows’  milk  for  in¬ 
fants.  invalid^  and  convalescents,  or  for 
regular  family  use.  It  is  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  owing  to  its  small  fat  globules. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “Specialists’ 
Evidence.”  It’s  Free. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

%rT  u  15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grand ams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAL  E— C  HEAP 

6  year-old  BULL-Registered  Jersey 

Bred  by  O.  J.  Maigne,  Rutland,  Vu  Reason  for 
selling,  not  enough  service.  Address 

Mr,  FRANK  H.  STEVENS.  410  Pearl  St..  Hew  York  City 

One  Registered  Jersey  Cow  p“reas2n“ie: 

Dr  G.  KREMEB,  Sea  View  Hospital. W  New  Brighton,  S.  I  .N.Y. 


200 


$ 


Ilolstoiu  Bull 

Ready  for  service 

A  Rare  Chance  to  Buy  for 

Pontiac  Segis  Pietertje 

A  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf.  Born  Feb.  4th,  1919. 
90%  white.  Royally  bred.  Individually  right.  He 
combines  the  blood  of  the  first  and  greatest  40-lb. 
town  through  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  Ponti¬ 
ac  Korntiyke  (greatest  of  all  sires)  with  thatof  the 
only  50-lb.  cow  tliroughKing  Segis  (greatest  sire 
for  his  age).  His  sire’s  dam  holds  the  World’s 
Record  as  the  only  cow  to  have  4  records  all  above 
30  lbs.  at  6  years  of  age.  His  sire's  sire  holds  the 
World's  Record  as  the  only  bull  to  have  5 
daughters  each  with  records  above  30-lbs.  who 
havo  each  a  daughter  with  a  record  above  30-lbs. 
His  six  nearest  dams  average  30.5-lhs.  butter  7  days. 
This  calf*  dam  has  a  yearling  A.  R.  O.  record  and 
is  out  of  a  24-lb.  daughter  of  Susie  Pietertje 
Inka  (an  A.  K.  O.  cow  who  has  the  distinction  of 
having  7  daughters  with  A.  R.  O.  records.)  Her  sire 
being  •  30-10.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

F.  C.  BIGGS  Friesian  cattle.  '  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Wanted— AboutTen  Holstein  Gows  orHeifers 

of  highest  breeding  lines.  Only  choice  animals  will 
be  considered.  Give  price  and  full  particulars. 

Circle  View  Farms,  Solebury.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


200 


We  bny  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  havo  200  to  select  from. 


F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON 


Moravia.  N.  Y. 


ol.t.tn-Krlril.n  llrUVraml  Hull  t'uh Dure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Pi 


H 

Reg.  Duroo 


bgs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGriw,  Car  Hud  Cs.,  N.T. 


King  Segis  Botiisides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31.  1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is  one  of  tho 
best  Hi  ed  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Aleartra.  the  famous 
$50,000  bull.  His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis.  the  10-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  Iu 
four  generations  he  ti  aces  three  times  to  King  Segis.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  a  35-lb.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Segis. 

G-.  G.  Burlingame.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


«ZI 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  S  ££&  tit 

Heifer  Calves.  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


GOATS 


J 


For  Salb-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

X  pure  and  better.  $  1 5  and  up.  RRED  DOES  $40  and  up. 
S.J.  SHARPLES,  It.  d.  5,  Norristown,  Pa 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  YBROS.  ALBANY.N.  Y. 
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<Jbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  7,  1920 


Straight  from  the 
old-time  West  Indian 
Plantations  -  that’s 
wkyCaineMolaSsbeft 


THE  better  the  sugar 
mill  the  poorer  the 
molasses.  It’s  because 
the  modern  process  ex¬ 
tracts  so  much  sugar 
from  the  cane  that  the  by-product,  molasses,  has  a  low 
sugar  content. 

We  import  Cane  Mola  from  the  primitive  old-fashioned 
mills:  that’s  why  it’s  so  full  of  sugar — and  sugar  spells 
nutriment.  It’s  shipped  in  our  own  tank  steamers.  There 
are  as  many  grades  of  molasses  as  of  hay.  But  the  best  is 
Cane  Mola:  best  by  taste  and  best  by  test— analysis  on 
every  barrel. 

Mix  Cane  Mola  with  your  cows’  ration:  they’ll  give  from 
10  to  20%  more  milk.  Feed  it  to  hogs  and  steers:  builds 
pork  and  beef  at  low  cost.  Feed  it  to  horses  and  mules: 
fills  them  full  of  vim  and  ginger.  Feed  it  to  sheep:  they 
thrive  on  it. 

Cane  Mola  has  great  value  as  a  conditioner.  It  keeps  stock 
on  feed  and  prevents  digestive  troubles.  But,  first  of  all, 
it’s  a  feed;  not  a  medicine.  It  equals  corn  in  feed  value; 
but,  more  important,  it  enables  the  live  stock  to  get  more 
nutriment  from  their  entire  ration.  They  get  from  14% 
to  24%  more  good  out  of  their  feed,  says  Gov’t  Bulletin  117, 
a  copy  free  on  request.  It’s  because  they  enjoy  their  feed 
more :  eat  it  with  gusto ;  lap  up  every  last  shred.  Stockmen 
are  finding  that  if  they  feed  Cane  Mola  they  can  cut  out 
oil  meal. 

Cane  Mola  spells  success  in  feeding  live  stock.  Thousands  of  stock- 
men  have  learned  this.  They  are  building  big  bank  accounts.  Order 
today  from  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it  write  us  and  we  11  see 
that  you  get  it.  Don’t  delay:  it’s  costing  you  money.  Write  for 
booklet  A :  gives  full  details,  rations,  etc.  Please  give  your  dealer  s 
name  and  address. 

Cane  mol/i 

PURE  CANE  MOLASSES  CORP. 

16  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 

Feed  Dealers: 

Farm  papers  are  carrying  the  Cane  Mola  message  to 
millions.  Stockmen  hint  it:  find  it  gets  results :  and 
buy  again.  The  demand  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We're  looking  for  more 
live  distributors.  Write 
us  for  full  details. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

1.  I  wish  a  ration  for  a  Duroc-  Jersey  sow 
7 y2  months  old.  bred  two  weeks  ago.  She 
is  well  developed  and  in  good  flesh.  How 
much  should  she  be  fed  each  time?  2. 
Also  give  me  a  ration  for  a  Holstein  heifer 
18  months  old,  due  to  freshen  July  15. 
She  is  large  and  in  good  flesh.  I  have 
Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks.  F.  B.  u. 
Pennsylvania. 

1.  A  brood  sow  safely  settled  should 
he  fed  a  sufficient  amount  of  grain  that 
will  enable  her  to  gain  approximately  a 
pound  a  day,  dating  from  the  time  of  mat¬ 
ing  until  farrowing  time.  This  will  mean 
that  she  should  gain  approximately  125 
lbs.  in  weight  from  the  time  she  is  bred 
until  the  pigs  are  delivered.  This  will 
insure  a  vigorous  litter,  and  it  will  enable 
her  to  yield  milk  abundantly  when  the 
pigs  most  demand  it.  A  useful  ration 
would  consist  of  the  following  materials : 
30  lbs.  of  shelled  corn,  20  lbs.  of  white 
middlings.  20  lbs.  of  grouud  oats,  15  lbs. 
of  blackstrap  molasses  and  C>  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  A  sow  7*4  months  old 
should  weigh  225  lbs.,  and  she  should  be 
fed  from  G  to  7^4  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per 
day,  depending,  of  course,  upon  her 


the  milling  of  wheat  preparatory  to  run¬ 
ning  flour.  The  straight  red  dog  flour  is 
perhaps  the  most  economical  brand  to 
use  for  feeding  pigs,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  white  middlings.  I  should 
not  rely  exclusively  upon  middlings  as  a 
ration  for  even  small  pigs,  and  we  have 
found  that  ground  oats,  provided  they 
are  finely  ground,  are  quite  as  useful  for 
feeding  young  pigs  as  the  old-time  mid¬ 
dlings.  , ,  , 

The  ration  that  you  suggest  would  be 
very  well  suited  for  feeding  pigs  three 
months  old.  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  addition  of  some  molasses  to  the 
mixture,  particularly  where  rye  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  combination,  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Molasses,  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  is  clearly  the  most  economical 
source  of  carbohydrate,  and  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  make  your  mixture  much 
more  palatable.  The  grain  ration  would 
be  as  follows :  100  lbs.  of  ground  rye  or 

rve  middlings,  100  lbs.  of  red  dog  flour. 
150  lbs.  of  hominy,  25  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage,  50  lbs.  of  blackstrap  molasses. 
If  you  can  secure  the  so-called  corn  germ 
meal,  which  sells  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$70  a  ton,  and  mix  this  in  equal  parts 
with  your  digester  tankage,  you  will  find 
that  the  protein  content  will  be  quite  as 
high  and  the  cost  will  be  materially  re¬ 
duced.  If  vou  could  grind  up  second  or 
third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  mix  this 
in  the  combination  you  can  do  without  the 


Protection  for  Little  Pigs 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
how  many  young  pigs  may  be  saved  from 
the  Spring  litters.  The  bar  around  the 
wall  prevents  the  pigs  from  being  crushed 
when  the  mother  lies  down.  The  bar 
prevents  the  mother  from  getting  close 
to  the  wall  and  from  lying  in  corners. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  pigs  are  laid 
upon  even  though  four  or  five  days  old. 


Sows  rearing  their  first  litters  are  apt  to 
be  more  nervous  and  possibly  inattentive 
to  their  pigs,  so  that  some  protection  is 
necessary.  This  equipment  may  easily  be 
provided  in  the  hog-house  by  simply  spik¬ 
ing  2x4’s  or  2xG’s,  six  inches  from  the 
wall  and  a  foot  or  15  inches  from  the 
floor.  C.  M.  BAKEB. 

Ohio. 


II1II1M 


weight,  her  condition  of  flesh  and  her 
feeding  quanities. 

2.  I  should  feed  a  Holstein  heifer  18 
months  old,  due  to  freshen  July  15,  7% 
lbs.  per  day  of  a  mixture  consisting  of : 
30  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy,  30  lbs.  of  oats, 
•SO  lbs.  of  wheat  or  buckwheat  an.  10 
lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  gluten.  I  should  prefer 
the  cornstalks  to  the  Timothy  hay ;  yet 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  giving  her 
both  of  these  if  she  desired  them 


White  and  Brown  Middlings 

Is  there  any  difference  in  feeding  value 
between  white  and  brown  >  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings?  I  can  get  brown  middlings  from 
o  „•  man  for  $2.75  per  cwt.  Another  has 
them  for  $3  per  cwt..  and  I  hear  they  are 
white.  Another  has  them  for  more  money, 
but  between  the  two  colors.  If  the  an¬ 
alysis  is  the  same,  are  they  not  as  good 
for  feed?  They  are  for  pigs.  How  is 
this  mixture  for  little  pigs  or  pigs  three 
months  old?  One  hundred  lbs.  rye  feed 
or  middlings.  100  lbs.  wheat  middlings. 
100  lbs.  hominy,  30  lbs.  tankage  (GO  per 
cent  protein).  R.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  judge  of  the 
feeding  value  of  middlings  by  the  mere 
examination  of  their  color.  Standard 
middlings  today  are  nothing  in  reality 
but.  grouud  bran,  and  the  other  grades  of 
middlings  known  as  white  middlings  con¬ 
tain  materials  other  than  the  residue  from 


white  middlings,  which  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  element  in  this  ration. 

Pork  Tankage  for  Pigs 

Is  pork  tankage  a  suitable  feed  for 
pigs,  and  if  so,  how  should  it  be  fed?  Is 
it  advisable  to  feed  at  $10  per  ton? 

Rhode  Island.  E.  L. 

By  pork  tankage  I  presume  you  mean 
the  residue  from  local  slaughter  houses. 
Y'ou  could  not  expect  very  much  for  $10 
a  ton  at  the  present  prices  of  feeds. 
Generally  this  material  offers  a  splendid 
source  for  the  introduction  of  hog  cholera. 
Local  slaughter  houses  have  no  means  for 
sterilizing  these  products;  they  are 
merely  tanked  and  dried,  and  of  course 
all  of  the  disease  germs  are  intact.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement,  and  sometimes  one  can  secure 
the  products  relatively  fresh  that  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  healthy  herds  and  no  disease 
is  introduced.  The  use  of  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk,  or  even  oilmeal  or  peanut 
meal,  would  be  safer  and  would  result  in 
far  more  economical  gains.  Of  course  the 
only  way  to  determine  the  value  of  this 
material,  since  it  is  so  varied  in  its  com¬ 
position,  is  to  try  it  under  your  own  con¬ 
ditions.  However,  you  must  expect  trou¬ 
ble  from  disease  if  no  provisions  are  made 
for  thoroughly  sterilizing  the  residual 
products. 


“There  won’t  be  many  New  Year  res¬ 
olutions  out  our  way,”  said  Uncle  Bill 
Itottletop.  “The  regular  liquor  is  a.11 
gone  and  those  that  try  wood  alcohol  are 
automatically  removed  from  the  calcula¬ 
tion.” — Washington  Star. 


•P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

use 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

See  what  one  of  them  says: 


WORTH  TEN  TIMES 
ITS  COST 

In  looking  over  my  paper  I  noticed  an 
advertisement  of  your  Gombaults  Caustic 
Balsam  which  reminded  me  I  should  write 
to  you,  it  being  no  more  than  fair  to  tel)  you 
of  the  remarkable  benefits  I  have  obtained 
from  its  use. 

About  six  months  ago  I  had  a  horse  so 
lame  with  a  spavin  that  he  stood  on  three 
legs  in  his  stall  and  1  could  not  drive  him  at. 
all ;  in  fact  he  was  entirely  useless.  A  friend 
of  mine  advised  me  to  try  a  bottle  of  Gom- 
bault's  Caustic  Balsam,  which  1  did;  and 
after  two  thorough  applications  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured.  To-day  he  is  as  sound  as  he  ever 
was  and  since  that  1  have  used  it  for  human 
ailments  with  equally  good  results.  I  would 
gladly  recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a 
good  liniment.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for 
■  ten  times  its  cost. 

Wishing  you  much  success  I  am 

Yours  Truly. 

WILLIAM  SCHRADER. 
Rl.  Box  89.  KnowlesviUe,  25.  Y. 


As  a  LINIMENT  for  the  HUMAN  BODY 
there  is  nothing  that  equals  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  for 

Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains,  Lumbago, 
Sore  Lungs,  Rheumatism  and  all 
Stiff  Joints. 

PENETRATING.  SOOTHING,  HEALING 

It  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost,  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  very  little  Caustic  Balsam 

and  that  little  is  effective. 

Price  $1. 75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  prepaid, 

IVrile  for  Booklet  R 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0- 


AYRSHIRES 


Is  it  production  you  seek_, 
combined  with  beauivof  form 
and  constitution? 

If  these  are  your  ideals  you^ 
will  find  them  in 

The  Ayrshire 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

IGtANUON  '  ..  VJEkMOVT 


p 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

born  .Tan.  7th,  from  a  fine  producer.  Grandsire,  Ne- 
therall  Robinhood,  A.  It.  81.  Sire’s  Dam,  J.oehfergus 
Diana,  A.  R.  912.  Price  attractive  if  taken  immedi¬ 
ately.  R.  W.  SPANGLER,  34  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rop  ivuthirp  Rnll  t>orn  Sopt-  ]917;  white  and  red. 
nog.  AJI3IIIIBDUII  A  KOod  bult  and  cheap  at 

# lOO.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshire  bull  calf  born  May,  1919:  mostly 
white.  A  very  good  well  built  calf  of  good  breeding. 
Price,  4850.  Extended  Pedigree  oil  application. 


PERRY  AVAR  KEN 


Peru,  Vermont 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  aces 

FLEMISH  6IANI.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  fie.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  \V.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


FOR  SALE :  Hunting  Dogs 

PUPS  :  Bred  from  the  kind  that  gets  the  game,  six 
month'  old  and  younger,  $10  each,  send  stamps. 

J.  W.  DEARTH  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE  f  aIIIo  Pnnc  FARM  RAISED 
THOROUGHBRED  '-'VlUC  M7  Iip»  SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 
Write  for  description.  All  inquiries  answered. 

C.  L.  WILLIAMSON,  130  Riverview  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 


HnlliaPiine  “nd  NEW  ZEA 
uoiuerups  nelson  uros. 


and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RAHR1T8 

GBOVB  ClTTf,  l’A- 


HORSES 


Ride  or  drive.  Gentle  nnd 


sii.K  Reg.  Hackney  Mare  well  mannered.  Will  consider 
live  stock  in  exchange.  L.  M.  Tayloh,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies^^  » 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .S. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


SWINE 


Big  type  O.  I.  C.  Shoata,  5  months 
old,  $20.00  for  either  sex. 

Young  service  boars  March  farrow, 
$40.00.  * 

Yearling  and  mature  sows  bred  for 
March  farrow,  $60.00. 

Pedigrees  furnished  with  ail  stock. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLEK 
MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG PURE BRED 

O.  I.  C.  BOAR 

One  Large  Sow  Bred  for  February 
Farrow.  Spring  Gilts. 

Best  Silver  Premium  Lines 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED 

Chester  Whites  at  Auction 

Tuesday,  Feb.  1 7th 

40  Head:  1  3-yr.-old  herd  boar  (1st  choice.) 
3  4-yr.-old  breeding  bows  and  23  spring  gilts — 
all  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and  April.  All  the 
gilts  ars  bred  to  Petroleum  Lad,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  young  C.W.  boars  that  I  ever  saw. 
15  Aug.  and  Sept,  shoats— 6  boars  and  9  sows. 
The  gilts  are  all  of  Schoolmaster’s  breeding. 
This  is  the  best  lot  of  bredO.  W.iows  ever  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  the  East.  Some  of  the  spring 
gilts  weigh  300  lbs.  This  herd  has  won  the  high¬ 
est  honors  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  including  2 
champion  and  1  grand  champion  prizes.  Also 
20  young  dairy  cows  (Holstein  grades)  all  due 
to  calf  tli is  spring.  One  pair  of  draught  horses, 
6  and  7  years  old,  weighing  3.100  pounds. 

JOHN  B.  JOBNSON,  Bl.  4,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:-  The  finest  lot  of 


i  -«c  r  rj  ss—fj *<* 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 

pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsoa  f*;w  choice?  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  18  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 


Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

AND  FALL  PIGS,  PAIR  AND  TRIO  NOT  AKIN 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvolton,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE— Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs, 

B  3  months  old.  weight 28  to  40  lbs.;  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  140  lbs.,  $30.50.  Groutliy,  short  nose, 
lop  ears,  square  built  hams  and  shoulders, 
straight  backs,  $10.50,  either  sex.  Cash  with  order. 

ANSEL  FAUCETT 

DUNDEE,  ::  ::  •;  NEW  YORK 


O.  I*  C.  WHITE  Big  Type  PRIZE 


Address 


WINNERS.  Pigf,  $15  each  prepaid. 

GEO.  F.  GRIFF1E,  R  3,  NEWMLLE,  PA. 


OJ  f* ,  and  Chester  White  bred  sows.  'Registered.) 

.  1.  V*.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  NY. 


2Poland-C2hina 


IGS 


of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  All  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Itig-Boh  and  the  Cisher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  SO,  Danbury,  Connecticut 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

100  lb.  bred  yearlings  300  lb.  bred  Spring  gilts 
ITS  lb.  open  Fall  gilts  1  top  yearling  hoar 
Prices  from  I.  E.  van  A  litjne,  l’rrs.,  Roy  MrVaugh.  Bni.  Hjr. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50£  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  future  Meat  of  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winners,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


1 


SESSSSU  Registered  DELAINE  EWES 

quality  DELAINE  RAM.  Also  a  few  DELAINE  EWE 
LAMBS,  year-old  in  spring  1920. 

Heavy  shearers,  and  Delaine  Wool  is  at  the  Top  in  Price 

Address;  O.O.  1’ ATT  RIDGE  A  SON  8,  Perry.  N’.vi 

Reg.Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Ewes 

Due  to  lamb  April  1.  Shear  $7  to  $10  of  wool 

G.  V.  Wellman  &  Sons,  Perry.  N.Y. 


30  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  For  Sale 

Also  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVENS  IIKOS.,  Wilson,  N.  T. 

For  Salp  Marinn  Ram  Wlth Degree papers.  Price,  $50. 

TUI  udlo  moiinonam  JOSEPH  B4RTKE,  Cider  Mill,  l..di,  N.T. 

For 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  SSthX  xJH&s  ^25 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Deg.  Yearling '  Shropshire  and  Southdown  R 

n  tor  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  : 


anid 
N.  Y 


[ 


SWINE 


□ 


The  Hog  of  Tomorrow! 

The  kind  you  will  eventually  raise 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 


f 


i 


I  A  lOOO-lb.  Matron  of  Our  Herd 

Buy  Breeding  Stock 

From  Great,  Big,  Rugged,  Roughage  Eating  Ancestors 

\oung  Boars  Fit  for  Service,  Bred  Gilts, 
Weanlings  (Both  Sexes) 

Write  For  Booklet 

MUSCONETCONG  VALLEY  FARMS  HERD  REGIS¬ 
TERED  PURE  BRED  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

T.  A.  SHIELDS,  Breeder  &  Mgr.  "HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 


TAMWORTHaJ  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS -LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

**■  * _ _ _ Wliu>ton-8alem.  N.  C. 

Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS 

very  prolific,  $10  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 

BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  !  :  N.  J. 


Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top 


DurOCS  Bred*  CdlU 

And  Service  Boars 
Visit  the  farms  and 
talk  with  a  Recognized 
Duroe-Jersey  Hog  Au¬ 
thority.  See  the  greatest 
Herd  of  Pure  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  Hogs  within  300 
miles.  (We  pay  R.  K. 

- - - - Faro  of  any  buyer.) 

BIU  Biudfd  Unucr  ,  ed  vo.t.  Write  for  Particulars 
and  Price-'.  Enclose  10c  for  book  on  “HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H.  WHITNEY,  Owner,  ENFIELD.  CONN. 

Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Yonng  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  LUOKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

FOR  S  .A.  L  E) 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 
YVALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  *££*1 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonla,  Pa. 

Rntr  rtnrnoo  hoar,  farrowed  March,  1918,  400  lbs.,  S65- 
IlCg.  UUI  Ub5  Boar,  farrowed  March,  1919.  245  lbs.,  $45. 
Bred  Gilts,  due  in  March,  225  lbs..  $45.  Fall  pigs  farrow, 
ed  Oct.  9,  65  lbs.,  *12.  F.  WINKLER.  West  Berne.  N.Y. 

LI  I?  C*  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥w  |7  O  The  right  white  hog  for 
A  A  XI,  O  AAA  TV  XL  O  the  Eastern  farm.  The 
kind  the  farmer  keeps  for  his  own  e.iting.  "Morningside 

h'aad  and  length.”  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

[  V  BERKSHIRES  | 

Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extraSnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  inimuned;  300  head;  hied  gilts  and  hoars 
ready  for  »ervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  he  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  bv  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer’s  Superb  254336, 
also  some  fine  gilts, cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


I  gran  Rnrkghiro  Of  BEST  BREEDING.  Good  show  rec- 

Large  nerKsmre  ord  Bred  sows  and  KiIti  Qood 

fall  pigs.  Low  price  on  young  hoars.  Cholera  im¬ 
mune  RICHARD  E.  AY  A  IS.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  yon  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pnv  after 

you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 

ShadowLane  Berkshires 

ing.  SHADOW  LANE  FARM.  Lumber  City.  Penn. 

Berkshires  of  Quality 


breeding  conside 


all  pi 
erect. 


... -  sex.  Priced  reasonable, 

SILVER  SPRING  FARM,  Hampton.  Pa 


Prolific  Berkshires amihtyp“ 

Priced  to  sell.  JNO.  H.  HUE  HI,  It.  0  No.  4,  G.tty.burr,  Pa 

Rarbehirae  Ronle  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg..  *15 
DCI  IV d  II 1 1  C9  to  $20  ;  um-eg  .  $»  to  $12.  according  to 
size.  Unus  ml  values.  CLOVEHDaLE,  FaBM,  Cbarlstto  N.T. 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

They  are  splendid  hogs — the  kind  that 
produce  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the 
farmers’  type,  because  they  turn  feed  into 
pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen  type 
of  the  more  progressive  modern  breeders, 
who  require  size  and  quick  development. 
The  uniform  growthiness  of  all  the  pigs  in 
the  litters  of  our  herd  is  perhaps  its  most 
unusual  quality.  Their  popularity  has  been 
built  upon  the  practical  pork  quality  of 
size,  early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  abil¬ 
ity.  We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  EP0CHALS  in  the  East.  We 
believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know  we  do. 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm 

No.  255848 

An  English-bred  boar  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  herd.  He  is  full  brother  to  the  first 
sou  of  Imported  Epochal,  that  sold  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Epochal  Berk¬ 
shires  won  more  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
exhibited  in  1919.  A  grand  total  awards  of 
^.34.  I-  irst  prize  and  grand  championship 
to  one  exhibitor.  We  have  a  number  of  his 
Spring  gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Superior  and 
Superb  Emblem  for  March,  April  and  May 
litters.  They  are  large  size,  smooth  young¬ 
sters,  with  short  noses,  broad  backs  and 
heavy  hams.  We  also  offer  a  number  of 
yearling  sows  safe  in  pig  for  January.  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  litters,  and  can  furnish 
young  boars  not  related  to  the  sows  or  the 
litters  they  carry,  thus  making  a  desirable 
foundation  for  a  purebred  registered  herd 
of  Berkshires  of  standard  type.  We  also 
offer  Fall  and  Winter  pigs  of  both  sex. 
We  record  and  transfer  ownership  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  Also  pay  express  charges  within 
1.000  miles  in  the  U.  S.,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  Orders  booked  for  bred  sows, 
also  yonng  pigs.  If  yon  want  the  best  of 
the  breed,  come  to  headquarters  for  them. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 

Grand  Champion  Boar  1919  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

"  e  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality” 

Flintstone  Farm 


Dalton,  Mass. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GR1NNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rf<5  BEST  is  none  loo  good ,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  BEST  today. 
Boars,  Qilts  and  Fall  Bigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  J&uncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
for  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years.  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  outof  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENOING,  BOX  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


BER K  SHIRES 

Registered  sons  (uni  daughters  of  the  Grand 
rli.imnious  Longfellow  s  Double  and  Baron’s 
successor.  Splendid  individuals.  Prices  from 

*75  to  $250. 


Champion 

This  is  Lw  UIWvu  1,4 
ternationul  this  y«*ar. 


i  £  ,  aC  uie  in- 

Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


INDERKILL  FARMS, l-° 


SlMtrtur,.  R.  V. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring.  1919.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  NTo.  238095  and  by 
k  arli as  Duke]LongfelIow3rd.  No.  207474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Book ingorders  for 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 


KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt. 


PARK6VILLE, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


B  IG 

Berkshires 


SMITHSON  HERD 

20  High  Class  Brood  Sows 

Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 
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HEATING  comfort  guaranteed.  Every  room  upstairs  and 
down  kept  comfortable  with  warm,  moist  healthful  air. 
Fuel  bills  cut  fi  to  }4.  That’s  what  you  get — what  you  are 
guaranteed  with  the  Mueller,  the  ‘‘Big  3”  Pipeless  Furnace. 

It’ s  different  from  all  other  pipeless  furnaces — a  100%  efficient  heating 
system  because  three  big,  exclusive  features,  the  ‘‘Big  3'’,  make  it  so. 

Read  about  the  “BIG  3” 


1.  Large  and  properly  proportioned 
register  face  insures  delivery  of  big 
volume  of  warm,  moist  air  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat  to  every  room. 

2.  Spacious,  unobstructed  air  pass¬ 
ages  permit  unrestricted  air  travel  in 
furnace  and  withdrawal  of  large  vol¬ 


ume  of  cool  air  from  rooms  while  de¬ 
livering  large  volume  of  warm  air 
into  them. 

3.  Vast  and  scientifically  designed 
heating  surface  (  every  inch  effective) 
insures  full  benefit  from  fuel  burned. 
Prevents  hard  firing,  over-heated  cast¬ 
ings  and  big  fuel  waste. 


Write  for  free  Mueller  booklet  and  learn  how  quickly  the 
Mueller  can  be  installed  and  easily  operated— how  it  will 
do  away  with  stoves — bum  any  kind  of  fuel  with  a  saving 
of  %  to  y< — and  how  it  is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
comfortably  through  on a  register  Write  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Company 

Makers  of  Heating  System*  of  All  Tyoes  Since  1857 

227  Reed  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 


Sectional  View  oi  Mueller  Pipeleti 


Start  Your  Pigs  Right! 


From  Sow  to  Ground  Feed  is  the  logical  step  for  young  pigs 
if  they’re  going  to  thrive  from  the  start.  Pigs  love  corn. 
But  they  like  it  better  with  other  grain  like  oats,  or  barley 
and  concentrates,  when  it  is  ground  up.  Also,  they  thrive  on  it 
better,  because  ground  feed  is  ALL  digested.  20%  of  all 
grain  fed  whole,  remember,  goes  through  undigested— a 
waste.  Grind  your  feed  with  a 


9  sizes, 

22 

styles 


2to40 

Horse 

Power 


America's  Leading  Feed  Grinder 


Grinds  corn  and  cob,  oats,  rye, 
barley — with  roughage,  or  concen¬ 
trates.  Handles  everything,  wet  or 
dry.  Won’t  clog.  Saves  labor  and 
fuel.  The  fastest,  finest  cutting,  most 
reliable  grinding  process  known. 


One  set  outlasts  three  or  four  sets  of 
ordinary  plates.  Burrs  removed  in 
a  jiffy.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  2  Valuable 
Free  Books! 


Thousands  of  Keen 
Cutting  Edges 

of  Letz  patented  self-sharpening 
grinding  plates,  cut,  shear,  pulver¬ 
ize,  in  one  operation.  Adjustable — 
silent  —  durable  —  self-sharpening. 


One  is  our  Catalog  describing 
Letz  Mills,  Gas  or  Hand  Power,  the 
other  is  on  Scientific  Feeding.  Un¬ 
covers  many  profit  LEAKS — tells 
how  to  cut  feed  costs,  improve  stock, 
increase  profits.  Write  NOW! 


I  THE  LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  310  Ea*t  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Wholesale  Distributing  Houses  in  46  States  Insure 

Prompt  Service  Through  Letz  Dealers  Everywhere  (13) 


Oxen  and  Beef  Cattle 


Demand  Beef  Breeding 

The  feeders  who  buy  steers  for  fattening 
at  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  yards  do  not  seem 
to  agree  as  to  which  is  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  steers  to  fatten,  some  demanding 
grade  shorthorns,  others  insisting  on  An¬ 
gus  or  other  breeds,  but  they  do  agree  on 
one  point — the  steers  must  show  some 
definite  beef  breeding.  One  old  timer,  who 
has  been  feeding  steers  on  his  farm  near 
Lancaster  for  many  years,  always  picks 
out  Shorthorns,  and  whenever  possible  he 
takes  the  Canadian  grass-fed  Shorthorns. 
Such  steers  respond  better  to  grain  feed¬ 
ing,  according  to  this  man,  than  those 
which  have  been  getting  other  feeds,  such 
as  roughage  and  small  quantities  of  grain. 
The  grass-fed  steers  are  started  off  on  a 
liberal  allowance  of  roughage  and  a  small 
amount  of  coru-and-cob  meal.  The  meal 
is  gradually  increased  during  the  fatten¬ 
ing  period,  and  cottonseed  meal  is  fed  in 
addition. 

Another  feeder  who  also  lives  near  Lan¬ 
caster  will  buy  nothing  but  grade  Angus 
feeders.  The  “blacks,”  he  says,  mature 
earlier,  make  the  host  gains  per  unit  of 
feed,  and  bring  a  better  price.  One  year 
this  feeder  fed  a  bunch  of  cattle  from 
oue  of  the  large  dairy  breeds,  and  while 
they  made  big  gains,  he  claims  that  they 
did  not  put  on  a  finish,  and  did  not  fill 
out  in  the  rump  and  loin  as  do  the  Angus 
and  Shorthorn  feeders. 

The  fact  that  each  feeder  is  so  sure 
that  the  breed  of  steers  he  is  feeding  is 
the  most  economical  would  lead  to  the 


the  ring  on  the  under  side  of  the  center  of 
the  yoke,  hooking  the  big  heavy  chain  in 
the  heavy  staple  of  the  ring ;  passed  it 
back  on  the  tongue,  looping  it  around  the 
hammer,  as  the  pin  that  goes  through  the 
whiffietrees  was  called.  This  bolt  had  a 
hammer-head  on  it,  a  very  handy  tool  in 
case  of  emergency  out  in  the  field.  Or 
we  would  go  to  the  field,  where  the  plow 
stood  in  the  furrow  from  the  previous 
day’s  work,  placing  the  “off  ox”  in  the 
furrow ;  pick  up  the  ox  chain,  which  had 
been  left  fast  to  the  plow,  pass  it  through 
the  ring  in  the  yoke  and  double  back  to  a 
length  to  adjust  the  depth  to  be  plowed ; 
then,  taking  bold  of  the  plow  handles,  sav 
“get  up,”  or  “go  along.”  Buck  and  Bright, 
as  they  were  often  called,  would  wince  a 
little  as  they  first  put  their  weight  and 
shoulders  to  the  yoke  and  bows,  take  a 
steady  pull,  the  “off  ox”  walking  in  the 
furrow  on  past  the  corner,  turning  the 
last  sod  there,  the  driver  saying  “whoa, 
haw,  come  about,”  swinging  around,  one 
ox  in  the  furrow,  as  before,  thus  keepiug 
on  until  the  field  was  plowed. 

This  ox  team  of  our  fathers  was  the 
real  bandy  team,  for  all  purposes,  on  the 
farm.  Their  yoke  was  strong  and  well¬ 
shaped,  carved  from  a  Gx8  elm.  butternut 
or  sometimes  other  wood,  with  heavy  bent 
white  hickory  bows,  and  the  heavy,  large- 
linked  wrought  iron  chain,  and  the  lash 
whip,  or  “ox  gad.”  as  it  was  more  often 
called,  was  all  the  equipment  for  the  ox 
team  in  its  various  duties  on  the  farm,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  lumbering  sections  of  the 
country,  when  a  breeching  harness  was 
sometimes  used  to  hold  the  loud,  back  go¬ 
ing  down  grade.  In  these  sections  they 
were  often  shod  with  sharp-calked  shoes 
to  prevent  slipping  on  ice.  These  latter 
appliances  were  usually  uncalled-for  on 
the  general  or  mixed  farming  land. 

While  the  ox  team  has  been  used  the 
world  over,  it  was  the  real  American  ox 
team  that  lias  laid  the  foundation  of 


Purebred  Abcrdeeii-Angus  Herd  Sire  on  Skipper  Farm,  Kent  Count ij,  Md. 


conclusion  that  the  best  breed  for  any 
feeder  is  the  breed  he  likes  best. 

Maryland.  n.  T.  Baldwin. 

R.  N.-T. — At  the  Lancaster  stock  yards 
recently  we  asked  about  this  and  were 
told  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Shorthorns  respond  best  on  farms  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  roughage  and 
silage  to  be  fed  with  grain. 


“Ox  Team  Money” 

I  was  born  and  grew  up  on  a  large 
dairy,  butter  and  later  a  milk  producing 
farm,  where  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  kept  as 
an  auxiliary  and  reliable  team,  to  do  all 
or  a  good  part  of  the  heavy  farm  team 
work.  Well  do  I  remember  in  my  youth 
going  out  in  the  pasture  and  driving  the 
oxen  up  to  the  bars  that  entered  the  pas¬ 
ture  field.  I  would  take  the  ox  yoke  that 
stood  against  the  bar  post,  where  it  had 
been  left  when  the  oxen  had  been  turned 
to  pasture,  and  placing  one  end  on  my 
shoulder,  pull  out  the  key  through  the 
bow  on  top  of  the  yoke,  drawing  the  bow 
out  of  the  yoke.  I  would  then  step  over 
gently  on  the  “off  ox,”  place  the  yoke  on 
top  of  his  neck,  pass  the  bow  up  around 
his  neck  into  the  yoke,  shove  in  the  key, 
step  back,  removing  the  other  bow.  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  end  of  the  yoke  with  my  left 
hand,  and  with  the  bow  in  my  right  hand, 
swing  it  out  like  a  whip,  and  with  a  com¬ 
manding  voice  say,  “Haw,  come  under 
here,”  and  the  “near  ox”  would  deliber¬ 
ately  walk  under  the  yoke  as  commanded 
and  have  the  bow  placed  up  around  his 
neck,  as  was  done  to  his  mate. 

Stepping  back,  picking  up  the  ox  gad 
(whip),  letting  down  the  bars  at  one 
end.  stepping  over  them,  and  then  saying 
“Come  on,  boys,”  they  obeyed  every  com¬ 
mand.  without  reins,  bit  or  bridle.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  barns,  perhaps  to  be  hitched 
to  tin*  heavy  farm  wagon  or  the  ox  cart, 
at  another  command  the  “off  ox”  would 
circle  around  over  the  heavy  tongue. 
Stepping  in  between  them,  I  lifted  the 
tongue  up,  placing  the  end  of  it  through 


American  progress.  The  early  settler 
with  his  ox  team  made  his  clearing,  built 
his  cabin  of  logs,  broke  the  first  ground 
for  his  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  It  was  the 
ox  team  that  led  civilization  across  the 
continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  As  mat¬ 
ters  began  to  advance  more  rapidly  the  or 
team  was  considered  too  slow.  The  ox 
lias  had  his  day  and  became  practically 
obsolete.  It  was  his  fattened  carcass  that 
set  the  pace  on  the  butchers’  block  for  the 
American  steer  beef.  But  don’t  let  the  or 
team  be  forgotten.  Let  our  government 
stamp  them  and  their  husky  young  Amer¬ 
ican  driver  on  some  of  our  much-used 
coin  ;  make  them  a  national  figure.  The 
real  ox  team  of  our  youth  was  a  tine  pair 
of  red  Devon  oxen.  With  broad,  regular, 
wide-spreading  horns,  yoked  together,  with 
their  driver  a  typical  young  American 
with  his  happy,  energetic  face,  dressed  in 
his  hand-made  pants  and  galluses,  cotton 
shirt,  cowhide  boots  or  shoes,  topped  with 
a  chip  (straw)  hat  of  that  period,  stand¬ 
ing  at  their  side,  with  his  homemade  lash 
whip  or  ox  gad.  held  up  over  his  shoulder. 
We  have  on  our  coins  the  American  eagle, 
we  have  the  Indian  head,  the  Lincoln  pen¬ 
ny,  the  buffalo  nickel.  Wliv  not  have  the 
American  ox  team  and  driver  two-cent 
piece,  or  on  some  other  much-used  coin? 

EMMET  VAN  REXSSKI.AEF  GARDNER. 


Wheezing  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  which  wheezes  at  times, 
while  other  times  I  cannot  notice  any¬ 
thing.  She  eats  well  and  feels  well,  stay¬ 
ing  in  good  condition.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is,  also  if  the  milk  is  good  for 
use  ?  i*.  E.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  indigestion  may  cause  attacks  of 
wheezing,  similar  to  asthma,  tuberculosis 
is  such  a  common  cause  that  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  always  should  be  applied  in  such 
cases.  If  the  cow  proves  to  be  tuber¬ 
culous  the  milk  will  be  dangerous  for  use 
by  man  or  animals. 


Lawyer:  “Wlmt  was  the  judge’s  charge 
to  the  jury?”  Ex-juryman  :  “Not  a  cent. 
In  fact,  we  were  paid  by  the  day  for  our 
work.” — Bosfou  Transcript. 
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Economy 


f  have  caused  them  to  send  out  this  report:  “The  home 
grown  ration  of  clover  hay ,  corn  ensilage  and  any  of  the  cereal 
grains  or  a  combination  of  them  is  not  adequate  for  high  mil) %  produc¬ 
tion.  ' These  feeds  do  not  furnish  sufficient  protein  for  a  positive 
protein  balance 


DAIRY  FEED 

is  more  than  a  milk  ration.  It  is  a  body 
builder  as  well,  carrying  a  high  content  of 
directly  available  protein,  24%;  carbohy¬ 
drates,  52%;  fat,  5%;  fibre,  10%.  It  is  a 
highly  specialized  ration,  exactly  balanced 
from  pure,  clean,  high  quality  products: 
cotton  seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  malt  sprouts  and 
cocoanut  meal.  It  produces  most  milk  at 
lowest  cost — the  truest  economy .  _  This  feed 
is  90%  digestible. 


STOCK  FEED 

is  used  by  thousands.  With  concentrates,  it 
makes  a  specially  balanced  dairy  ration. 
For  feeding  milk  cows  and  other  stocks, 
use  TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED  as  a 
base  with  higher  concentrates. 

TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED  has  proved  of  high¬ 
est  economy  by  other  feeders.  Prove  it  out  for  your¬ 
self.  It  is  made  up  from  ground  oats  and  barley,  com 

- 1,  cotton  seed 

The  proportion  of  the  most  im- 
protein,  10%:  fat,  3.5%; 


feed  meal,  hominy  feed,  linseed  meal 
meal  and  oat  feed. 

portant  feed  elements  are:  \ _ _ 

fibre,  12%:  carbohydrates,  65%. 

Thousands  of  stock  feeders  are  studying  this  important  matter  of 
The  way  they  are  calling  for  TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED  si 
they  are  on  the  right  road  to  feeding  economy. 

Careless  scoop  shovel  methods  of  feeding  home  grown  grains  are 
no  longer  followed  by  stock  feeders  who  want  best  profits.  They 
want  TRUE  VALUE  FEED — the  ration  of  known  value . 

Order  TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED  of  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  0-6  H 
■Ik  lt  yct>  write  us  for  adoice  and  information  about  hou)  to  get  it  at  once. 

■jk.  STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO.  £■ 

Department  E  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Stumps  removed  for  the 
cost  of  a  tin  of  tobacco 


F.  A.  Rullman,  Hawthorne,  Fla.,  used  Atlas 
Farm  Powder  and  removed  980  stumps  at  a  cost 
of  about  IS  cents  each.  In  describing  this  ex¬ 
perience  Mr.  Rullman  writes: 

"We  removed  980  stumps,  of  which  684  were  ereen  pine. 

The  tap  roots  of  the  ereen  stumps  averaeed  11  inches  In 
diameter.  I  used  572  pounds  of  Atlas  Powder  and  it 
required  two  men  helpers  for  19  days.  The  cost  of  re- 
movinE  the  stumps  averaeed  14  4-5  cents  per  stump.” 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  takes  the  stumps  out  dean 
and  breaks  them  into  pieces  that  can  be  easily 
handled. 

Reading  our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder,”  will  enable  you  to  blast  stumps, 
make  ditches,  plant  trees,  break  boulders  and 
promote  plant  growth  by  subsoiling.  Write 
for  it  today. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RN2,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


Seed  Is  Expensive 
Planet  Jrs.  Help  Save  It 


The  No.  4  Planet  Jr.  shown  here  sows  seed  accurately 
and  economically.  It  also  takes  care  of  the  growing  crops 
throughout  the  season,  thoroughly,  easily  and  quickly  culti¬ 
vating  them.  The  greatest  possible  crops  are  your  reward 
and  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  labor.  All  Planet  Jr. 
Farm  and  Garden  Implements  are  scientifically  designed, 
made  of  the  best  material  and  fully  guaranteed.  For 
more  than  45  years  they  have  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  market  and  home  gardens  of 
the  country. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden 
No.  4  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills)  plows,  opens  furrows 


and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them 
h-  all  through  the  season.  A 

hand  machine  that  does  the 
A  work  so  thoroughly, 
I  quickly  and  easily  that  it 
I Pays  for  itself  in  a  single 
season. 


No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that  are 
wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and 
hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow. 
The  leaf  lifters  save  much  time  in  late  work  when  plants  are  large  or 
leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are  straddled  till  20  inches 
high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 
Box  II97V  PS 


L?REE  72-page  Catalog 

Illustrates  tools  doing  actual 
farm  and  garden  work  and 
describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs. 
including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Har-  I 

rows.  Orchard.  Beet  and  I 

Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Culti-  1 

vators.  JVrite  for  it 
today.  S 


The  Razor  Back  Hog 

There  is  a  farmer  living  a  few  miles 
from  here  who  makes  a  specialty  of  breed¬ 
ing  razorback  hogs,  lie  lets  them  run 
wild  in  his  wood  lot  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  about  the  middle  of 
November  lie  drives  them  into  tlieir  Win¬ 
ter  quarters,  which  is  a  building  and  yard 
at  the  end  of  a  V-shaped  fence.  All  not 
desired  to  keep  over  Winter  are  then 
butchered  and  the  dressed  pork  sold.  One 
of  the  men  who  helped  in  the  work  last 
F all  told  me  that  the  hogs  were  as  wild 
as  wild  deer,  and  could  run  and  jump 
almost  as  well  as  deer.  No  human  being 
can  get  near  them  when  they  are  running 
wild  during  the  Summer,  and  they  cost 
practically  nothing  for  their  feed,  and 
yet  the  owner  tries  to  feed  the  sows  a  lit¬ 
tle  when  they  are  breeding.  _  On  butcher¬ 
ing  day  one  unsually  wild  pig  that  heard 
the  squealing  of  the  pigs  that  were  being 
killed  jumped  over  a  four-foot  fence  and 
ran  off  into  the  forest'.  The  men  spent  a 
whole  hour  in  running  the  animal  down 
before  they  caught  it  and  roped  it.  Then 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  killing  it.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  business  was 
that  the  hog  had  no  rod  blood  in  its  veins, 
and  not  a  drop  of  red  blood  Avas  seen 
either  at)  the  time  of  killing  or  dressing 
the  pork.  There  Avas  a  little  moisture, 
and  the  question  is,  do  Avild  razorback 
hogs  have  white  blood  instead  of  red? 
Will  you  give  your  readers  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  razorback  hogs?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  unprofitable  and  un¬ 
desirable  to  raise  for  pork,  unless  they 
are  alloAved  to  run  Avild  and  hustle  for 
themselves.  Is  this  true?  Is  their  meat 
as  Avholesome  and  desirable  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  breeds?  I  never  saAv  one  that 
weighed  more  thau  175  lbs.,  and  do  uot 
Uiioav  Avliether  they  can  be  fattened  like 
other  hogs  or  not.  F.  c.  n. 

Columbia  Co.,  NeAV  York. 

Bo  sure  of  it  that  there  is  nothing ' 
white-blooded  or  Avhite-livered  about  a  j 
razorback  hog  in  i's  state  of  pristine 
originality  and  muscularity,  uor  ‘Avas  one  l 
of  them  ever  knoAvn  to  show  the  white 
feather  in  a  fight.  Mr.  Razorback,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  reddest-blooded  hog 
Ave  knoAv  of,  for  red  blood  means  vitality 
and  vigor,  to  say  nothing  of  innate  cus¬ 
sedness,  ability  to  run  fast,  jump  high 
and  bite.  The  brave  specimeu  of  the 
breed  spoken  of  by  F.  C.  D.  died  gamely 
upholding  all  of  the  traditions  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  race ;  but  its  red  blood  had 
all  been  pumped  into  its  tissues  l>y  tre¬ 
mendous  exercise  and  effort,  and  con¬ 
gested  there,  so  that  it  did  not  flow  from 
the  heart  or  veins.  Ability  of  hogs  to 
take  on  flesh  and  fat,  or  become  “lard- 
baeks”  instead  of  razorbacks.  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  phlegmatic  temperament,  and 
the  rail-splitter  hog  has  none  of  that. 
It  belongs  to  the  speed  class  of  its  kind, 
is  made  to  cut  through  the  air  without 
friction  and  has  great,  long,  elastic  mus¬ 
cles,  tense  tendons,  high  quality  bpne  and 
big,  sound  joints  as  necessary  machinery 
for  the  business.  One  never  hears  of  a 
razorback  “breaking  down”  in  its  fet¬ 
locks  or  losing  the  power  of  its  hind  quar¬ 
ters  from  constipation  and  nervous  dis¬ 
order.  Nor  is  the  razorback  boar  ever 
impotent  or  his  mate  lacking  in  prolifi¬ 
cacy.  This  A\-e  knoAv  by  actual  test,  for 
Avhen,  some  years  ago,  certain  lard  breed 
sows  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  proved  shy  breeders  or 
barren  or  had  only  two  or  three  puny, 
weak,  profitless  “titman”  pigs,  mating 
with  a  razorback  boar  altered  the  case 
at  once.  An  order  was  sent  to  Indian 
Territory  for  such  a  sire,  and  the  ranch¬ 
man  forthwith  got  after  him  Avith  his 
hounds  in  a  Avild  mosquito  and  cactus  m 
fested  pasture.  Soon  he  heard  the  boar 
squeal,  then  a  cloud  of  dust  came  quickly 
drifting  forward  and  the  Avind  of  the  hog 
was  felt  as  he  dashed  past,  and  the  dust 
of  him  was  seen  disappearing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Eventually,  lioAvever,  he  was 
rounded  up,  crated  and  dispatched  to 
Madison.  Minted  Avith  him  every  pam¬ 
pered,  phlegmatic  soav  immediately  cou- 
ceived,  aud  iu  clue  course  brought  forth  a 
big  litter  of  pep-endoAved  pigs  that  in¬ 
stantly  were  up,  sucking,  chasing  around 
and  squealing  merrily  in  red-blooded  joy 
of  living.  They  had  long,  poAverful  ar¬ 
tesian  well-digging  snouts,  like  their  sire, 
but  enough  of  the  fat-producing  ability  of 
their  dams  to  feed  fairly  well.  The  com¬ 
bination,  therefore,  has  some  merits,  but 
the  razorback  is  not  and  never  will  be 
a  profitable  producer  of  flesh  and  fat 
when  confined  iu  a  pen.  yard  or  small  area 
of  land.  He  is  not  bred  or  built  that  way 
and  fat  would  be  a  burden  to  him  could 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


it  be  put  on.  But  he  is  a  “he”  beast,  and 
had  red  blood,  brawn,  bristles  and  brav¬ 
ery  which,  however,  are  his  chief  attrib¬ 
utes,  aud  they  do  not  fit  Avell  into  modern 
domestication  on  the  farm,  A.  S.  A. 


Are  You  Satisfied  with 
Your  Dairy  Profits? 


What's  the  matter? 

Hired  men  are  scarce!  Wages  are 
’way  up!  Milking  cows  is  hard  work! 

What's  the  answer? 


Milking  System 


One  man  with  a  two-unit  United 
Milking  System  can  milk  14  cows  in 
one -half  the  time  it  takes  by  hand. 

Saves  two  hours  a  day— 730  hours 
a  year.  That's  73  days  of  10  hours  each. 

No  matter  whether  you  have  six 
cows,  or  a  hundred,  you  should 
have  all  the  facts  about  this  new 
proven  system  that  milks  cows  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  tonight  to— 


•  MlllMIttl 


United  fngfcs 

Dept  k  Lansing,  Michigan. 
j|  Gentlemen:  Send  me  truo  rotation  about  the 

J  United  Milker.  I  have _ cows. 

I  \antr  _  .  .  - 

I  Town _ -  _ 


R.  D.  An. 


.  State. 


M&il  CoupoivNOW 
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Own  a~S£LECTED  Farm 
In  Western  Canada 


— Make  Bigger  Profits! 

The  most  wonderful  opportunity  fn  the  world  for  Busi¬ 
ness  farmers  is  in  the  SELECTED”  Farms,  which  can 
be  bought  for  $15  to  $40  an  aero  along  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 

‘'SELECTED"  Farm* 

These  "SELECTED”  Farms  are  carefully  chosen  from 
the  cream  of  tho  richest  wheat  and  cattle  country  in 
America,  to  meet  your  special  needs,  by  experts  repre¬ 
senting  14,000  miles  of  railway,  whoso  advice,  while  free 
to  settlers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 


A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  ahelpful  hand  to  homeseekers. 
Friendly  neighbors  —  splendid  schools,  chuehes  and  social 
life  —  warm,  Bunny,  growing  summers  and  dry,  cold, 
healthy  winters— await  you  in  this  wouderfully  prosperous 
"LAST  WEST.” 

Big  Profit*  in  Wheat,  Dairying, 
Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 

"SELECTED”  Farms  averago  more  than  20  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Under  specially  favorable  conditions  a 
yield  of  60  to  60  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable.  That  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  are  well  adapted  to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased 
production  and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world-wide 
market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can  produco. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great  profits.  Stock  thrive 
on  tho  prairie  grasses,  which  in  many  sections  cure 
standing  and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  require 
only  natural  Bhelter  most  of  the  winter  and  bring  high 
prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Low  Taxes — Easy  Term* 

There  Is  a  small  tax  on  the  land,  but  buildings,  improve¬ 
ments,  animals,  machinery  and  personal  property  are  ad 
tax  exempt.  Terms  on  "SELECTED"  Farms:  About  le 
per  cent  cash  aown,  balance  in  equal  payments  over  a 
term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 

Special  Rates  to  Homeseekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  bo  made  for  homeseekers 
and  their  effects  to  encouruge  personal  inspection  of  tho 
"SELECTED”  Farms  along  tho  lines  of  the  Conadiun 
National  Railways.  Full  information  will  be  sent  o.i 
request.  WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


I  DEWITT  FOSTER,  Superintendent  Resource*,  I 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

Dept,  2782*  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  | 

}  Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  to  m.\  . 
|  complete  information  on  the  items  concerning  Wes'.  -  | 
■  ern  Canada  checked  below: 

Opportunities  for  big  profits  in  wheat 
Big  money-making  from  stock  raising  | 

Special  Railway  Rates  for  Homeseekers  I 

Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities  j 


|  Name . . . .  | 

■  Address . . . . . .  R.  F.  D .  | 

J  Town . . . . State .  j 


AGENTS  WANTED 

•  okkkk  In  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  huvo  horse  or  auto.  Addresx 

j.  c.  MULHOLLANO,  -General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  V*.  3Qth  Sr.,  New  York  City 
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Legal  Questions 


Joint  Ownership  of  Property 

We  are  quite  interested  to  find  how 
many  of  our  readers  ai’e  providing  that 
their  property  shall  be  owned  jointly  by 
husband,  and  wife.  In  some  cases  the  real 
estate  is  held  in  joint  ownership,  while 
each  party  may  have  personal  property, 
such  as  stocks  or  money  in  bank.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  trouble  in 
such  cases,  where  there  are  no  children, 
each  (husband  and  wife)  make  a  will 
leaving  all  property  to  the  other.  This 
will  avoid  any  trouble  over  transfer  of 
personal  property.  A  form  for  such  a 
will  is  printed  here.  It  should  be  signed 
by  two  persons  (not  beneficiaries)  over 
21  years  old.  who  should  give  addresses. 

BLANK  FORM  OF  WILL 

_I* .  Of . 

DO  HEREBY  MAKE,  PUBLISH  AND 
DECLARE  this  to  be  my  Last  Will  and 
Testament : 

FIRST:  I  direct  my  executor  herein¬ 
after  named  to  pay  my  just  debts ;  funer¬ 
al  and  testamentary  expenses,  as  soon 
after  my  death  as  may  be  practicable. 

SECOND :  All  of  my  estate,  of  what¬ 
soever  kind,  real,  personal  or  mixed.  I 
give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  (wife  or 
husband)  absolutely. 

THIRD  :  I  appoint  my  (wife  or  hus¬ 
band)  the  executor  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  and  I  direct  that  (he  or 
she)  be  not  required  to  give  any  bond 
or  security  as  such. 

FOURTH:  I  hereby  revoke  any  and 
all  other  wills  or  testamentary  docu¬ 
ments  by  me  at  apT7  time  heretofore 
made. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 

hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  at . 

. . »  this . day 

of . in  the  year  191.... 

(sign  here)  (seal) 

Subscribed,  sealed,  published  and  de¬ 
clared  by  the  above  named  testator,.... 

. . : - «»  as  and  for  (his  or 

her)  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  us,  and  each  of  us.  who,  in  (his 
or  her)  presence  and  at  (his  or  her)  re¬ 
quest.  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as 

attesting  witnesses  this . 

day  of . 191.... 

WITNESSES !  ADDRESSES : 


Legal  Responsibility  of  Wife 

A  sells  farm  subject  to  first  and  second 
mortgage  to  B.  who  gives  chattel  note  to 
A  for  an  unpaid  portion  of  the  purchase 
price.  Deed  is  made  to  B  and  wife.  Is 
chattel  note  binding  as  to  wife's  interest 
on  personal  property,  unless  she  person¬ 
ally  signs  the  note?  Can  B,  without  her 
consent,  sign  his  wife’s  name  to  such  note, 
and  thus  make  her  personally  liable  for 
any  amount?  To  what  extent,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  such  note  good  without 
the  wife’s  name?  Can  second  mortgagee 
compel  sale  at  any  time  to  collect  on  his 
mortgage?  A.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  chattel  mortgage  would  be  binding 
on  the  wife  of  B  only  in  so  far  as  B  signs 
the  chattel  mortgage  or  the  note.  B 
would  have  no  more  authority  to  sign 
away  his  wife’s  interest  than  he  would 
have  to  sign  away  the  interest  of  any 
other  person.  B  can,  of  course,  sign  his 
wife’s  name  without  her  consent,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  her  subsequent  acts  might  be  a  rati¬ 
fication  of  this  agency.  However,  that 
would  depend  entirely  on  a  question  of 
facts.  If  his  wife  repudiated  the  signa¬ 
ture  as  soon  as  she  learned  of  the  same, 
or  did  not  allow  A  to  act  upon  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  she  had  given  her  husband 
authority  to  sign  her  name,  the  execution 
of  the  document  in  her  name  by  her  hus¬ 
band  would  be  absolutely  void.  It  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  wife  of  B  has  made  B  her  agent.  The 
notes  would  be  good  without  the  wife’s 
signature  only  to  the  extent  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  B.  The  second  mortgagee 
could  compel  the  sale  of  the  property  at 
any  time  upon  a  foreclosure  action  when 
that  mortgage  was  past  due,  but  not 
otherwise. 


Administrator’s  Power  Over  Estate 

A  farm  of  about  100  acres  has  just  been 
left  by  will  to  three  daughters.  The  will 
provides  for  the  oldest  to  be  adminstra- 
trix.  None  of  the  girls  seems  to  care  to 
sell  out,  so  the  farm  is  to  be  worked  on 
shares.  How  much  authority  has  the  ad¬ 
ministratrix  to  go  ahead  and  manage  the 
farm,  and  how  much  the  other  two  whose 
interest  in  the  farm  is  just  as  much,  will 
have  to  say?  It  does  not  seem  quite  fair 
for  one  to  have  all  the  say  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  For  instance,  some  old 
buildings  need  repairs,  some  new  fences 
are  needed.  The  oldest  one  wishes  to  set 
out  more  orchard,  etc.,  etc.  Can  she  use 
all  the  proceeds  from  the  girls’  portion  of 
the  farm  to  do  as  she  pleases  about  re¬ 
pairs,  etc.?  A. 

So  long  as  this  older  daughter  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  administrator  she  can  legally 
handle  the  business  herself.  If  the  others 
are  not  satisfied  they  should  combine  and 
ask  the  Surrogate  or  Probate  Judge  to 
have  the  estate  settled  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator’s  work  ended.  Then  there  will  be 
a  division  of  the  property  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  will  have  as  much  as  another  to  say 
ahout  it. 
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The  time  tried 
piston  rings 

For  ten  years  these  rings  have  stood  the  test — 
made  good.  And  time  is  the  severest  test  of  any 
product.  They  are  tried  and  true. 

Genuine  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings,  by  creat¬ 

ing  uniform  action  on  the  cylinder  walls,  stop  piston  ring 
leakage,  increase  motor  power,  decrease  carbon  and  save 
fuel  and  oil. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  and  model  of  tractor,  truck,  passenger  car  or  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  Your  dealer  has  them  or  can  get 
proper  sizes  for  you  promptly  from  his  job¬ 
ber’s  complete  stock. 


Write  for  this  Booklet 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  6pecial  ring  for  motors  that 
pomp  oil.  Use  in  top  groove 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  •  Norria 
Piston  Rings  for 
complete  compression — power. 


“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power,”  a  valuable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  relation  of  piston  rings  to  power. 

Address  Dept.  AR. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Built  For  Tractor  Farmirig 


Have  many  special  features.  Strongest  angle  steel  frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting-  draw¬ 
bars  of  high  carbon  steel;  double  run  force  grain  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes.  Made  in°a 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  Used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world. 

Adjustable  Hitch  for  Use  with  Any  Tractor 

Power  lift  enables  operator  [to  raise  or  lower 
discs  while  in  motion  without  leaving  seat  of 
tractor  by  slightly  pulling  small  rope.  This 
Tractor  Drill  is  a  great  time  and  labor  saver  to 
the  farmer.  Puts  the  seed  into  the  ground  just 
right.  Even  depth  of  planting  and  an  equal 
amount  of  seed  in  every  furrow  is  assured.  Cor¬ 
rect  seeding  in  any  soil  will  add  extra  bushels, 
and  those  extra  bushels  are  clear  profit. 


Farmers  *  Favorite  Grain  Drills  for  Team  or 

Tractor  are  noted  for  accurately  sowing  all 
grains,  anything  from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans. 
Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers*  Favorite 
P lowf  u  r  single  disc.  Opens  an  extra  wide  seed  fur¬ 
row;  scatters  seed  evenly  the  entire  width;  more 
plants  to  the  row;  a  better  stand  and  fewer  weeds. 
Send  for  the  Farmers*  Favorite  Catalog  and 
learn  of  the  many  exclusive  patented  features. 


Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features  of  this  Drill _ the 

Drill  which  is  used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world.  _Over  50  years  on  the  market. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.  Springfield,  Ohio 


W  E  W  ILL  PAY  YOU  IIyou,Yi11  use  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

p/-vr\  V/AI  in  n n  .  nr,  .  eiv- Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 
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Send  No  Money 

y^st  ask  for 

Days' 
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FREF  Trial 


Has 
all  the 
popular 
Premier 
Features 
The  “Premier**  is 
the  Separator  with 
the  wonderful  bowl: 

Patented  equalizing  and  distri¬ 
buting  device  feeds  milk  evenly 
to  all  discs — insures  porfect. 
uniform  skimming  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  cream.  Impossible  for 
incoming  whole  milk  to  mix 
with  outflow  of  cream  and 
aklm  milk.  Special  steel  bowl 
is  self-balancing.  Bowl  shaft 
is  not  attached  to  bowl— no 
danger  of  injuring 
spindle  while  plac¬ 
ing  bowWn  posi¬ 
tion.  Light,  easy 
running. 

All  gears  of  helical  cut  steel 
—for  least  friction,  least 
wear,  least  noise. 

Self -oiling  system. 
Bell-in-crank  speed  Indi¬ 
cator.  Sanitary— readily 
taken  apart  for  quick, 
easy  cleaning.  Efficient, 
dependable,  unsurpassed 
in  results. 


mis 

mm 

MsPr  hour  rapacity 

m  Separator 

If  it  suits  you  in  every 
respect,  keep  it  and 
take  One  Whole  Year 
to  Pay  in  equal, 
monthly  instalments. 


Numbers  of  custom¬ 
ers  have  come  to  “Farm 
Implement  Headquarters" 
with  the  query : 

‘We  want  a  small  inex¬ 
pensive  Separator — one 
that  will  take  care  of  the 
milkings  from  two  or  three 
cows.  But  it’s  got  to  be  good 
— must  do  the  job  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  big  ma¬ 
chines.” 

W ehave  it — in  this  handy 
PREMIER  No.  2.  Built 

to  exactly  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

This  remarkably  capable,  200-pound  per  hour  capacity  Separator 
Has  earne(I  an  assured  place  in  the  popular  PREMIER  Line.  It 
delivers  the  same,  even  quality  of  cream — of  any  percentage  you 
wish — under  all  conditions  and  temperatures  of  milk,  as  does  the  biggest  Premier  of 
the  Line.  It  operates  as  easily.  It  styms  clean.  It  will  do  your  work  just  as  you  want  it  done. 

Prove  this  to  your  oi vn  satisfaction.  Give  PREMIER  No.  2  a  MONTH  S 
TRIAL.  Test  it  out — thoroughly.  Compare  its  results  with  those  of  every  other  good 
separator  you  can  think  of.  We’ve  an  idea  that  what  this  wonderful  little  *  Premier 
will  do,  will  surprise  you. 

YOU  RISK  NOT  A  PENNY.  If.  after  thirty  days’  trial,  you  are  not  convincea 
that  PREMIER  No.  2  is  everything  we  claim,  or  if  you  are  dissatisfied  in  any  way, 
please  return  the  separator  at  our  expense. 

Terms  5o  Convenient — Price  So  Low — That  You 
Can’t  Afford  NOT  to  Have  It 

At  $27 — payable  in  amall,  monthly  instalments— the  PREMIER  No.  2  is  an  exceptional  bargain.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  while  it  is  working  tor  you — with  more  and  higher  grade  cream,  and  a  saving  in  labor. 
If  you  want  the  separator  on  a  substantial  four-legged  ateel  stand,  the  price  is  $33.  _ 

Five  per  cent  discount  allowed  on  spot  cash  payment  in  full,  after  month  s  trial  of  separator. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  gardener's”  big 
question:  How  can  I  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  A  OF  Wheel  Wow 

IKU1\  Si  and  Cultivator 


Bateman  M’f’f  Co.,  Box  96S.  Crenloeh.lt.  J. 


:vt<  . 

oukH,  low  in  cost.  Opens 
ana  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul¬ 
tivates  wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Turns  soil  and  cov¬ 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul¬ 
try  yards.  80  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way. 


PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature’s  best  Plant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  it 
is  iiuicb  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Iticher  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  6%  B.  P.  L.,  1.50%  Pot. 

Owing  to  limited  supply  and  big  demand  we 
suggest  ordering  early. 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 


Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slykt,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 


farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


I’s  Best 
Roofing 


•t  Factory 
Price* 


“R«o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 1 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit**-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  273 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  rnwARDS  MFC.  CO., 

223-273  Pike  SI.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


t 


i Samples  & 
i  Roofing  Book 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACIHXK.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  91  AN  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  F68  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  oraer  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  151  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH 


STUMP  PULLER 


_  ^WSmith  Grubber  JCo 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT. 12.  LA  CBESCENlT 


Farm  Mechanics 


Why  the  Kitchen  Stove  Wouldn’t  Draw 

“Every  time  I  lift  a  stove  liil  some 
smoke  comes  out  iu  my  face,”  Milly  an¬ 
nounced  one  day  when  I  came  home  to 
dinner.  “Our  nice  clean  walls  are  get¬ 
ting  sooty,”  she  continued.  “The  stove 
doesn't  draw  the  way  it  ought  to,  any¬ 
how,  and  I  have  trouble  getting  the  oven 
hot  enough  to  hake.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  I,  as  sympathetically  as 
a  hungry  man  Could.  “In  the  morning  I’ll 
get  Hopkins  over  here  and  have  him  look 
at  it.  lie  stopped  the  smoking  iu  our  fire¬ 
place,  you  know,  and  I  guess  a  mere  stove 
won’t  puzzle  him  much.” 

Next  morning  Hopkins  came  and  spent 
a  half-hour  prying  into  the  stove  and  into 


to  the  left.  Both  your  neighbors  have 
houses  a  little  higher  than  yours,  and 
this  leaves  your  own  chimney  in  a  slight 
depression  between  the  adjoining  houses. 
The  prevailing  winds  come  from  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  are  deflected  clean  over 
your  chimney,  causing  eddies  and  back 
pressure  that  kill  your  draft." 

"And  the  remedy?”  I  hinted. 

“Build  the  chimney  about  three  feet 
higher.” 

*‘How  much  will  it  cost?” 

“Ten  dollars.” 

“Ho  ahead  and  do  it.”  Which  he  did. 
And  now  Milly  no  longer  complains  about 
her  stove  not  drawing. 

On  the  farm,  buildings  are  not  often  so 
close  together  as  shown  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan.  However,  high  trees  or 
other  natural  obstructions  might  cause  the 
same  trouble  to  the  draft  of  a  neighbor¬ 


the  chimney.  He  got  his  white  goatee  so 
sooty  that  I  wondered  whether  his  wife 
would  let  him  in  the  house  when  lie  went 
home.  But  lie  didn’t  mind  soot — Tie  was 
after  bigger  game,  like  a  good  dog  on  a 
fresh  trail.  I  just  stood  around  and 
watched  him. 

“Stove  flues  are  all  light,”  he  said, 
after  a  careful  examination.  “Some  folks 
let  ’em  stop  up  with  soot,  but  these  are 
clean.  Trouble  isn't  there.” 

Next  he  took  down  the  stove  pipe  and 
announced  that  it.  too,  was  clean.  (I  could 
have  told  him  that,  for  I  cleaned  it  my¬ 
self  two  weeks  ago.) 

“How  about  soot  in  the  chimney?”  I 
asked. 

He  answered  by  taking  a  small  mirror 
out  of  his  pocket.  Standing  on  a  step- 
ladder  he  inserted  the  mirror  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  pipe  hole  iu  such  a  way  and  at  such 
an  angle  that  he  could  plainly  see  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  flue  way  up  to  the  top.  Iu 
the  operation  his  goatee  became  one  shade 
blacker,  though  he  said  there  was  “very 
little  soot”  in  the  chimney. 

“It’s  the  only  good  way  to  see  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  chimney,”  he  explained  iu  reply 
to  my  question.  “If  you  go  on  the  roof 
and  try  to  look  down,  you  see  nothing  but 
blackness,  whereas  when  you  look  up  you 
have  the  light  above  to  help  you  see.” 

“But  couldn’t  you  have  a  caudle  at  the 
bottom  to  help  you  when  you  look  down?” 
I  asked. 

“You  could,  but  the  chimney  draft 
would  put  out  your  caudle  mighty  quick. 
An  electric  light  bulb  would  be  all  right, 
but  such  a  convenience  is  not  often  at 
hand.  Besides,  the  mirror  idea  saves  me 
the  job  oof  climbing  on  the  roof." 

His  next  step  was  to  insert  the  stove¬ 
pipe  iu  the  hole  to  see  how  well  it  lifted. 
"Last  flue  I  examined,”  he  remarked, 
“was  faulty  because  of  a.  badly  fitting 
pipe.  You  see,  if  there’s  a  big  air  space 
around  the  pipe  where  it  goes  into  the 
chimney,  the  air  rushes  in  and  acts  like 
u  check  to  the  draft.” 

“Won’t  the  pipe  collar  stop  up  such  air 
spaces?” 

"Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  trouble 

is,  however,  that  most  pipe  collars  grad¬ 
ually  slip  down  and  thus  expose  the  open¬ 
ing.  If  they  were  nailed  into  place  they’d 
stay,  but  most  folks  are  too  careless  to  do 

it.  And  even  when  nailed  in  place  the 
collar  often  fits  so  loosely  or  so  unevenly 
around  the  pipe  that  too  much  air  gets 
through,  causing  the  draft  to  be  more  or 
less  poor. 

“Your  pipe  fits  snugly.”  he  continued, 
“so  the  trouble  must  be  elsewhere.  Now, 
let’s  go  down  cellar.” 

We  went,  and  he  prowled  around  like  a 
congressional  investigating  committee. 

“All  right  down  here,”  he  at  last  ad¬ 
mitted.  “No  open  places  iu  the  chimney 
base.  No  other  openings  into  this  same 
flue.  Many  drafts  are  spoiled,  you  know, 
by  openings  below  or  above,  or  by  run¬ 
ning  several  stove  pipes  into  the  same 
flue.  Do  any  pipes  go  into  this  flue  above 
the  kitchen  pipe?” 

“No.  Nothing  but  an  attic  up  there — 
never  used.” 

I  thought  he  was  now  completely  stump¬ 
ed,  hut  he  wasn’t.  In  fact,  he  and  his 
dingy  goatee  were  already  pointed  toward 
the  cellar  door.  “We’ll  go  outdoors,”  he 
said,  and  I  followed  meekly. 

He  made  a  bee  line  for  the  front  of  the 
lot  and  thence  across  the  street.  There 
he  stopped  and  turned  around  till  lie  faced 
my  bungalow.  His  goatee  waved  gently 
in  the  breeze,  and  his  eager  eyes  searched 
the  air  above  my  roof — yes.  and  above  my 
neighbors’  roofs. 

“There  it  is !”  he  cried  trimphantly. 
“There’s  your  trouble,  as  plain  as  plain 
can  be.” 

I  looked,  but  couldn’t  sed  any  trouble. 

“Look  to  the  right.”  lie  advised.  “Then 


ing  chimney.  The  remedy  would  be  the 
same  in  either  case. 

WALTER  E.  ANDREWS. 


Poor  Drafts  in  Chimneys 

This  may  be  caused  by  any  one  of  a 
dozen  different  things.  An  intake  of  cold 
air  is  fatal  to  draft.  E.  R.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  should  make  airtight  the  spaces 
about,  boiler  holes.  See  that  ash  doors 
are  kept  closed,  other  funnel  holes  closed 
tight,  and  stoves  not  in  use  have  dampers 
closed.  I  have  found  chimneys  full  of 
soot  up  to  and  partly  filling  funnel  hole. 
In  my  house  L  have  made  three  new  fun¬ 
nel  holes  and  carried  funnel  up  several 
feet  before  entering  chiinuey,  which 
helped  the  draft.  I  have  also  made  a 
new  and  taller  chimney  ;  have  had  cracks 
in  chimney  pointed  with  cement  when 
the  salt  east  wind  had  worked  ou  the 
mortar.  I  have  rattled  a  chain  up  and 
down  in  the  chimney  from  the  top.  A 
teuaut  of  mine  burnt  soggy  wood,  and  at 
the  same  time  closed  the  funnel  dumpers, 
smoking  the  ceilings.  Sometimes  the 
shape  of  the  roof  or  the  proximity  of  a 
tree  or  a  higher  building  causes  trouble. 
In  another  case  the  funnel  was  pushed 
into  the  chimney  against  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  c.  G. 

New  Hampshire. 


Improving  Flue  and  Cellar  Wall 

On  page  1823,  E.  R..  Pennsylvania, 
complains  of  trouble  with  stovepipe  and 
flue.  lie  says  that  there  are  openings 
in  flue  intended  for  the  use  of  other 
stoves,  kettles,  etc.  All  openings  within 
this  flue  must  be  closed  up  tight,  and  if 
the  flue  is  properly  built  this  should  rem¬ 
edy  the  trouble;  but  if  the  trouble  still 
continues  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east,  as  stated,  it  is  evident  that  thei*e 
is  some  object  near  that  causes  the  wind 
to  interfere  with  the  draft  of  the  flue, 
which  should  be  removed  or  overcome  by 
whatever  means  may  he  necessary,  lie 
also  speaks  of  break  iu  cellar  wall.  To 
remedy  this  so  construct  drain  pipe,  etc., 
as  to  drain  all  surface  or  all  other  water 
away  from  the  wall,  tear  out  all  loose 
parts  of  the  wall,  or  enough  of  the  wall 
where  it  is  broken  to  enable  the  mason 
to  rebuild  this  part,  thereby  closing  up 
the  break  that  is  now  iu  the  wall. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  m. 


Handy  Door  Fastening 

I  like  the  lock  shown  in  accompanying 
picture  for  farm  buildings.  It  is  an  arm 
of  2x4  size.  30  iu.  long,  with  one  end  bev¬ 
eled  off  to  tit  the  door,  and  raised  off  the 
door  by  a  bridge  lLj-in.  or  so  thick.  A 


Hand)/  Door  Fastening  for  Farm 
Buildings 


weight  hangs  on  a  staple  by  a  chain,  and 
by  wrapping  the  chain  once  around  a 
very  safe  fastening  can  be  made.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  heft  of  the  weight  one  cau 
push  it  open  from  the  inside.  The  handle 
is  great  to  open  and  shut  the  door. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiix  buciianan. 


“I  wish  they’d  stop  saying  prices  will 
go  down.”  said  tin*  thrifty  woman.  "It’s 
well  meant.”  “No  doubt.  But  every 
time  the  announcement  is  made  ir  seems 
to  scare  all  the  people  I  deal  with  into 
making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” — 'Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 
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Test  the  soothing  action 
of  the  Empire  teat  caps 


\^IS1T  some  dairy  near  you  where  they  are 
v  using  Empires.  If  you  don’t  happen  to 
know  of  one  write  us  and  we’ll  direct  you. 
Ask  the  man  to  let  you  test  the  action  of  the 
teat  cup.  Put  your  thumb  in  it.  Then  you’ll 
understand  why  cows  like  the  Empire — why 
there  is  no  possibility  of  teat  or  ud¬ 
der  trouble — why  they  let  down 
easily  and  give  more  milk  and  act 
so  contented  when  the  Empire  is 
at  work. 

The  Empire  T eat  Cup  massages  the 
teat  from  tip  to  udder — an  exclu¬ 
sive  Empire  feature — and  one  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  if  cows  are  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition. 


The  action  of  the  Empire  Teat  Cups 
is  only  one  of  the  superior  features 
of  the  Empire,  but  the  more  you 
examine  the  machine  and  talk  with 
users  the  more  convinced  you’ll  be 
that  the  Empire  is  the  machine  for 
you.  If  you’re  milking  1 0  or  more 
cows  you  should  read  our  catalog 
6  M.  Write  for  it  today. 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Crema  Sep 
arators  and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


MILKING  MACHINES 


a 


“No  farmer  who  knows  machin¬ 
ery  will  hesitate  to  order  the 

Papec.”  — * Mr .  J.  Edwin  Haehlen,  Marion,  la. 

THE  greatest  selling  force  back  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  is  their  reputation  among  farmers  who 
know  machinery .  Here  is  a  letter  written  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Haehlen  of  Marion,  la. 
It  explains  why  more  Papecs  are  sold  than  any  other 
make  of  ensilage  cutter. 

“Gentlemen: — Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
well  pleased  with  our  19-inch  Papec  Cutter,  bought  in 
1916.  Our  company  owned  and  operated  three  other 
makes  of  cutters  in  ten  years*  time,  so  this  time  we 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  makes  before  we 
bought.  Six  other  cutters  have  been  sold  here  after 
our  neighbors  watched  our  cutter  work.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  why  we  decided  on  the  Papec. 

“  | .  It  is  built  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  and 
bard  work  that  a  cutter  is  called  upon  to  do.  No 
other  machine  on  the  farm  gets  the  abuse  an  ensil¬ 
age  cutter  gets. 

“2.  Simplicity.  Not  a  lot  of  cog  wheels  or  short 
chains  to  bother  with. 

“3.  Low  up-keep  and  repair  cost.  We  knew  a 
man  who  owned  a  Papec  cutter  for  ten  years,  filled 
eight  to  ten  silos  every  year  and  had  not  spent  a 
cent  for  repairs. 

"4.  It  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  than  any  other 
cutter  around  here,  and  as  this  is  an  old  silo  country 
we  have  about  every  kind  there  is  made. 

"We  feel  that  no  farmer  who  knows  machinery  and 
who  will  compare  the  Papec  with  other  ensilage  cur- 
ters  will  hesitate  to  order  the  Papec,  and  the  longer 
he  uses  it  the  better  he  will  be  pleased  with  his  choice. 
That  has  been  our  experience  with  the  Papec. 

“Yours  truly,  J.  Edwin  Haehlen” 

“Own  Your  Own” 


When  you  realize  that  the  Papec  reputation,  as  reflected  in  this  letter, 
has  been  growing  continuously  for  twenty  years,  you  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  can  buy  a  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  assurance  that  it  will  do  your  work  as  satisfactorily  as 
it  is  doing  the  work  of  thousands  of  other  farmers.  If  you  have  a 
silo,  you  should  “own  your  own”  Papec.  It  will  soon  save  enough 
to  pay  for  itself.  Our  1920  catalog  shows  how.  Send  for  •  copy. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  110  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

30  ‘Distributing  Houses  in  the  U.  S.  Carrying 
Complete  Stocks  of  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts 
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NEW  JERSEY  ESTATE-- 


FOR  SALE 

CONTAINING 


Large  Owner’s 
House 

5  TENANT  HOUSES 
2  GREENHOUSES 
2  TROLLEYS 
Electric  Light 
Sewage  System 
Hourly  Express 
Trains 

Magniiiccnt  Water 
Supply 


Acres 

LOCATED  AT 

Lawrencevil  le, 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

ON  TIIE  MAIN  LINE 
OK  THE 

PEN  NS  YLVA  N  I  A 

RAILROAD., _ 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 
FARMS  IN  THE  EAST 

Completely  stocked  with  all  necessary  machinery, 
tractors,  implements,  und  live  stock  —  in  full 
running  order. 

The  purchaser  of  the  real  estate  may  purchase  the 
live  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  if  desired. 

For  circular  describing  the  property 
and  further  information,  address— 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

105  Main  Street  Worcester,  Mass.,  or 

YV.  M.  DICKINSON  CO. 

145  East  Hanover  Street  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  40  Men . 

Thiq  one-man  cross-cut  saw  I 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
a  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
,  to  operate,  easy  to 
move.  Engine  can 
be  used 
|  for  other 
far  m 
work 
when 
notsaw- 


m 
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PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath¬ 
er.  Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 


726  Kemper  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Buy  Now! 

pOR  a  limited  time  only,  xve  offer 

highest  grade  extra  heavy  12  gauge 
barbed  wire  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture:  4  point  barbs  in.  long,  spaced" 
3  in.  apart.  Coated  with  best  special' 
weather  resisting  paint.  Put  up  in  reels 
of  750  ft.  weighing  5S  lbs. 

Special  Low  Prices! 

No.  2-SX100.  Carload,  626  reels, 

per  reel . $1 ,50 

No.  2-SXI01.  100  reels,  per  reel. .  1.55 

No.  2-SX102.  60  reels,  per  reel.. .  1.60 

No.  2-SX103.  26  reels,  per  reel. . .  l  .65 

No.  2-SX104.  Less  than  26  reels, 
per  reel . . .  1.70 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept,  RX-37 

35th  and  Iron  Sts,  CHICAGO 


From  FACTORY 

to  y'ou 


i 


\ 

Avoid  delays  and  avoid  paying 
an  extra  profit,  by  getting 

Vapor  Tight  Piston  Rings 

straight  from  our  factory.  We 
manufacture  all  sizes—  and 
sell  direct  to  users,  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Two  VT  Rings 
to  a  piston  prevent  any  leak¬ 
ing  in  cylinders—and  produce 
the  maximum  compression. 

Order  NO  W—  giving  cylinder  dia¬ 
meter  and  exact  width  and  depth 
of  grooves  in  pistons;  or  write  for 
our  new  descriptive  Circular--wo 
send  it  FREE. 

Vapor  Tight  Ring  Co. 

Box  1772-  P  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Dleivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 

New  York  Farms  for  Sale Now  M,t  l,f 


SnooiHOU 

Book 


REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


Stop  Leaks.  Breaks  and  Cracks  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 

Easily  Applied,  saves  money.  Do  it 
yourself  and  get  lasting  repairs  at 
little  cost.  (5-oz.  can  25c.,  1-lb.  50c. .  at 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Write 
for  interesting  Booklet  “  R ”  showing 
hundreds  of  repairs  in  Home, 
Barn  and  on  Cars. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. .U.S.A. 


Write  at  once,  A.  Ecci.kston,  Rox  91. 


bargains. 
Utica.  N.  Y. 


Free  Farm  Calal  ogue  F8rMs.,'p- 


only. 


on  request.  Kirst-claas  properties* 

Chinbetltin  S  Burnham,  Inc  ,  294  Watbingtoa  St.,  Boston,  Miss. 


SMOOTH-ON 

HOUSEHOLD  CEMENT 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


Rush  Your  Furs  to 
Prouty! 

Now  is  the  time  to  ship  to  Prouty  for  highest 
prices.  Right  now  New  York  is  calling  for 
your  furs,  with  a  demand  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  other  market  in  the  world, — wealth  and 
facilities  that  are  unsurpassed.  New  York  is 
ready  to  use  all  the  furs  you  can  send  her,  and 
Prouty,  the  oldest  fur  house  in  New  York,  is 
willing  to  pay  you  the  highest  prices  you  have 
ever  received.  Whenever  higher  prices  for 
furs  are  paid,  the  New  York  market  always 
records  them  first,  and  Prouty  always  pays 
them  first.  Of  that  you  can  be  assured. 

Get  Highest  Market  Prices  Now 

There  are  many  sound  convincing  reasons  why 
good  business  judgment  is  prompting  thou¬ 
sands  of  trappers  all  over  the  world  to  ship  to 
Prouty  and  to  no  other  fur  house.  Honest, 
liberal  grading,  top-notch  prices,  spot  cash, 
prompt  remittance — but  ship  to  Prouty  and 
discover  these  advantages  for  yourself! 

Why  speculate,  why  gamble,  why  accept  less 
for  your  furs  than  they  are  worth  on  the  open 
market,  when  you  can  insure  your  fur  profits 
and  play  absolutely  safe?  WTien  you  ship  to 
Prouty,  if  the  market  goes  up  your  profits  go 
up  accordingly ;  if  it  goes  down  you  are  cov¬ 
ered  and  get  no  less  than  the  prices  listed.— 
SO  WHY  DELAY? 

Send  for  New  Price  List— Just  off  the  Press l 
J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs.  Ginseng  Root*, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

384-C  Broadway,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deaL”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Insures  Cow  Health 


1  I  ’HE  insulating  blanket  of  still  air  in  a 
Natco  stable  wall  prevents  sudden  tem¬ 
perature  changes.  It  protects  the  health  of 
your  cows  and  keeps  up  the  milkflow  in 
uncertain  weather.  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
walls  do  not  gather  moisture  as  do  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease, 
dirt  or  foul  odors. 


Natco  Barns 


Secliou  of  Natco 
Wall  shoving 
still  air  spaces 


are  a  permanent  investment  —  not  an  expense. 
They  need  no  painting  and  very  seldom  require 
repairs.  They  withstand  severest  windstorms  and  y' 
are  fire-safe,  being  constructed  of  burnt  clay  tile. 
Natco  walls  are  exceedingly  strong.  Masons  lay 
up  these  walls  very  rapidly,  easily  handling  the 
large-size  units. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  build  it  with  Natco  Hollow 
Tile.  Many  uses  are  pictured  and  explained  in  our  book, 

“  Natco  on  the  Farm.”  Write  for  it  today  — free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1360  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and 
econonmical  distribution 


Barn  and  Silos  on  farm  ot 
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1  Saws  2! 
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Send  Today  for  Big  Spec 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  The  One  Man 
Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct  from 

OTTAWA  IOG  SAW 

Saw»  Down  Trill  Saws  Logs 
Limbs 
and 

Poles 


log  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minute.  Does  the 
work  of  ten  men.  As  easily  moved  from  log 
to  log  or  cut  to  cut  as  any  wheelbarrow. 
4-Cycle  Frost  Proof  Engine  -jnlls 
over3H-P.  Hopper  cooled.  Oscil¬ 
lating  Magneto;  no  batteries  ever 
needed.  Easy  to  start  in  any 
weather.  Automatic  Governor  re- 
gulatesspeed.  Uses  fuel  only 


I  our  offer. 


Cats  down  trees 

as  needed.  Cheap  to  oper-  level  with  tha 
ate.  Saw  blade  easily  re-  ground, 

moved.  When  not  aawlng, 
engine  runs  pumps,  feed  mills  , 

and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments — j 

30  fl.ni/ <2  Tm|9 I  Shipped  direct  from 

uays  trial  factory.  No  waiting- 
no  delay.  Let  the  OTTAWA  saw  your  logs  and  pay 
for  itself  aa  you  use  It.  10-  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
Seethe  OTT  AW  A  at  work  on  your  farm  once 
end  you  will  never  give  it  up.  Thousands  In  use.  every 
owner  e  booster.  Out- sews  any  other  on  the  market. 
Does  sawing  no  other  saw  will.  Send  today.  £ 

OTTAWA  MFfi.  CO.,  1865  Wood  Street.  OttiM,IUn*, 


Clean  Separators 
—Healthy  Udders 

IN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We’ll  send  a  liberal  sample  frts.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Germ  Destroys 
Deodorizer 
Disinfectant 


My  ay 

*  Rod*  Star  themjed  Wot**** 

Uwwk*  fim  *>4 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms  in  Cats 

What  can  be  done  for  worms  in  cats? 
Cats  are  thin  and  the  hair  looks  dull,  and 
they  are  hungry  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
they  vomit  froth  with  long  small  worms. 
Is  too  much  meal  liable  to  cause  them,  as 
they  have  meal  cakes  a  good  deal? 

Connecticut.  A.  R. 

Worms  can  only  come  from  worm  eggs, 
usually  taken  in  drinking  water  or  feed 
from  contaminated  vessels  or  places. 
Starve  the  cat  for  24  hours  and  then  give 
one  to  three  grains  of  santoniu.  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  follow  in  half  an  hour 
with  a  dose  of  castor  oil  shaken  up  in 
milk.  A  large  cat  may  have  five  drops 
of  turpentine  added  to  the  dose  of  castor 
oil.  Repeat  the  dose  in  10  days. 


Tetanus 

What  is  the  matter  with  a  shote  that 
was  taken  sick  very  suddenly?  Age  about 
six  months,  weight  1G0  lbs.  ;  always  per¬ 
fectly  healthy ;  ground  feed,  rye.  barley 
and  oats,  with  corn  in  the  ear.  Symptoms 
seemingly  a  partial  paralysis,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  walk  and  seemingly  no  strength  in 
the  legs ;  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  open 
the  mouth  wide  enough  to  eat  an  apple  or 
corn  from  the  ear,  but  can  now  eat 
ground  feed  slop  very  well.  The  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  bowels  were  very  hard  and 
dark  colored.  Do  not  think  there  was 
much  fever.  What  would  you  prescribe 
as  a  remedy?  l.  B.  S. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  indicate  a  mild  attack 
of  tetanus  (lockjaw),  which  would  be  due 
to  invasion  of  a  wound  by  the  tetanus 
bacillus  which  lives  in  earth  and  dirt  in 
stables  and  yards.  This  germ  grows  in 
the  absence  of  air  or  oxygen  and  is  killed 
by  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  It  commonly 
attacks  animals  after  castration,  if  the 
wound  closes  quickly  and  happens  to  en¬ 
close  tetanus  germs.  Treatment  is  use¬ 
less  in  acute  cases.  Quiet  and  laxative 
rations  containing  salts  or  raw  linseed  oil 
are  beneficial.  Partial  or  complete  par¬ 
alysis  also  may  result  from  overfeeding 
and  constipation.  A  four  to  six-ounce 
dose  of  epsom  salts  should  be  given  in 
warm  water  or  slop  when  a  hog  is  seen  to 
be  constipated ;  then  laxative  feed,  con¬ 
taining  salts  if  necessary,  should  be  given 
until  the  bowels  remain  relaxed  without 
medicinal  treatment. 


Ailing  Sow 

We  have  a  sow  which  was  treated  with 
the  serum  and  virus  treatment  for  hog 
cholera,  as  cholera  was  in  this  vicinity. 
Sow  w-as  healthy  and  was  in  fair  flesh 
when  treated.  Iler  pigs  were  eight  weeks 
old  and  did  very  little  nursing.  Two  days 
later  she  was  taken  very  sick,  and  is  now 
very  weak,  especially  in  hind  legs ;  is 
verv  thin  in  flesh,  appearing  to  have  lost 
50  to  75  lbs.  in  last  four  days.  The  right 
side  of  her  head  and  neck  is  very  much 
swollen,  and  although  she  tries  to  eat  a 
little  it  appears  to  give  her  a  great  deal 
of  distress.  What  is  the  trouble  with 
her?  C.  M.yt. 

New  Jersey. 

The  veterinarian  who  applied  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  one  who  should  determine 
what  is  wrong  with  the  sow,  and  he 
should  have  been  called  in  at  once.  One 
at  a  distance  cannot  make  a  confident 
diagnosis  in  such  a  case,  hut  it  is  possible 
for  infection  to  follow  an  injection  of 
serum  or  virus,  or  a  hog  to.  suffer  from  a 
disease  other  than  cholera  just  after  vac¬ 
cination.  Virus  causes  a  mild  attack  of 
cholera,  which  makes  the  animal  immune, 
but  it  is  possible  for  the  attack  to  he  more 
severe  than  expected,  and  that  may  he  so 
in  this  case.  The  veterinarian,  however, 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  assign  the  exact 
cause  after  examination. 


Cure  for  Warts 

I  have  a  fine  two-year-old  colt  that  had 
a  wart  on  his  cheek,  1 V6  in*  back  of  the 
eye.  It  was  about  1  in.  in  diameter  and 
growing  larger ;  it  was  raw  and  looked 
bad.  I  had  a  chemical  mixture  intended 
for  other  purposes  which  I  applied,  and 
it  proved  very  satisfactory,  removing  the 
growth,  leaving  the  skin  smooth,  and  no 
scar  whatever.  Am  I  entitled  to  any  re¬ 
muneration  for  this  discovery  as  a  val¬ 
uable  cure  for  warts  on  horses  or  other 
animals,  or  should  I  give  it  free  for  the 
benefit  of  all?  A.  K.  F. 

The  fact  that  the  wart  disappeared 
when  treated  with  the  preparation  you 
mention  does  not  insure  its  success  on  all 
like  cases  or  on  other  growths.  Often  one 
credits  a  medicine  with  success  when  the 
subsidence  of  disease  or  disappearance  of 
a  growth  was  merely  incidental.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  manufacturer  of 
a  quack  or  proprietory  medicine  always 
is  sure  to  receive  glowing  testimonials 
from  grateful  users  of  his  dope  who  would 
not  take  $5  for  the  bottle  (presumably 
empty)  could  they  not  get  another  supply 
of  what,  did  they  know  it.  really  was  only 
pink  water  or  some  equally  harmless  and 
inert  fluid.  Have  a  heart  aud  tell  others 
of  the  chemical  mixture  that  apparently 
did  the  work  in  the  ease  mentioned,  but 
be  prepared  to  take  the  blame  if  it  fails 
or  does  harm  in  another  case.  One  can¬ 
not  always  most  generally  tell,  as  David 
Haruin  said,  just  how  such  things  act. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainelox”patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co, 

Box  110,  Norwich, N.Y. 


E3 


SEE 


HARDER 
SILOS 


“A  Cow  Needs  Greens/1 

Sous  Silas  Low 
“  If  you  ata  no  greens  all 
winter,  your  digestive  organs 
wouldn’t  work  right  and  you 
wouldn't  either.  It's  the  same 
way  with  cows.  They  must 
have  silage  ortheirimilk  won’t 
pay  for  their  keep. 

“  Harder  Silos  make  the  beat 
silage,  tho  best  cows,  the  beet 
milk.  Uncle  Sam  and  the  State 
Institutions  have  used  them  for 
over  20  years,  so  I  guess  they're 
good  enough  for  me.” 

Writ*  tor  booklet  on  Silo*, 
also  story  ol  Silas  Low.  Fro*. 


'yu/w* 


Box  1 1 
Cobleskill,  Naw  York 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  aud  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  aud 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


[Ask  Us  How 

You  can  put  a  N  APP  ANEE 
r  SILO  on  your  form  without 
, '  it  really  coating  you  a  cent. 
/Write  today  for  onr  big  FEES 
.  Book  that  tella  all  about  our 
new  selling  plan  on 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 


whereby  yon  can  Ret  a  alio  and  make  „ 
pay  for  I  tee  if.  Think  of  it!  On  thia  nova 
plan  you  really  get  a  alio  for  nothing. 
Your  name  on  a  poetal  bringa  this 
big  Silo  Book  FREE  and  postpaid  A 
by  return  mall.  Write  for  your 
copy  today  and  find  out  all  about 
i  thm  ouuy  way  to  own  a  alio. 

|  NappanM  Lumber  A  Mfg.  Ce. 

5  Nappe  nee,  Indli 


{$8 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
tor  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Cruinini  hckip  Mfg.  Ce.,  333 Hut  Si,  Rutland,  It. 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Notes 


Potatoes  After  Rye 

I  hare  a  piece  of  ground  f]iaf  js  sandy 
loam.  T  had  potatoes  on  it  last  year,  and 
got  a  fair  crop.  Sowed  it  to  rye  as  I 
have  not  much  manure.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
advisable  for  me  to  plow  it  down  for  po¬ 
tatoes  again,  and  use  phosphate?  How 
much  to  the  acre?  0.  p. 

Wallaceton,  Pa. 

If  the  last  potato  crop  was  quite  clean 
and  free  from  scab,  it  may  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  raise  potatoes  once  more.  A  small 
amount  of  manure  scattered  over  the  rye 
will  help.  When  a  heavy  crop'  of  rye  is 
plowed  under  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
make  suitable  furrows  or  drills  for  the 
potatoes.  A  good  plan  is  to  go  over  the 
rye  when  about  a  foot  high  and  chop  it 
up  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow.  Then 
plow  after  this  disking  and  plant  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  Handled  in  this  way  the  rye  will 
decay  more  quickly.  We  should  use  600 
lbs.  or  more  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 


Woods  Dirt  as  a  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  young  orchard,  the  oldest  set 
out  38  years,  youngest  trees  31  years. 
Last  season  they  bore  well.  I  wish  to 
fertilize  them.  I  can  get  almost  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  leaf  mold  within  20 
rods  of  orchard.  Would  it  be  practical 
to  use  that  leaf  mold  to  fertilize  .those 
trees?  Will  leaf  mold  raise  good  potatoes 
and  corn.  w.  il.  s. 

Clintonville,  Conn. 

We  have  tried  using  this  woods  dirt 
a  number  of  times — hauling  it  out  and 
scattering  it  around  the  trees.  This  dirt 
is  quite  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  has  little,  if 
any,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
very  sour  usually,  and  the  nitrogen  is  not 
available  until  the  dirt  decays.  We  had 
little  result  from  its  use  when  simply 
scattered  on  the  ground  around  the  trees. 
It  seemed  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good 
the  first  year.  When  lime  was  scattered, 
over  it  we  had  much  the  same  effect  a§ 
from  a  scattering  of  manure.  The  lime 
sweetened  the  woods  dirt  and  hastened 
its  decay.  tfe  think  pure  limestone  would 
be  very  good  for  this  purpose,  and  some 
form  of  phosphorous  should  go  with  it. 
We  have  not  noticed  much  effect  on  sweet 
corn  or  potatoes  until  the  dirt  was  well 
fermented  in  a  compost  heap. 


Seaweed  as  Manure 

On  page  53  8.  8.  inquires  about  the 
fertilizing  powers  of  seaweed.  We  have 
little  manure  but  plenty  of  the  seaweed 
within  easy  haul,  so  we  have  used  it  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  years.  For  general  gar¬ 
den  purposes  it  is  as  good  as  manure. 
Potatoes  do  finely  on  it,  provided  that  they 
are  free  from  scab.  If  there  is  a  trace 
of  scab  either  on  seed  or  ground  there 
will  be  more  than  a  trace  when  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  dug.  We  soak  our  potato  seed 
whether  it  shows  any  disease  or  not,  and 
never  have  any  trouble.  We  fin  the 
trench  full  of  seaweed  and  plant  directly 
on  it.  Corn  will  not  do  anything  on  it. 
If  planted  with  fresh  seaweed  under  it 
will  not  make  more  than  half  a  growth 
and  will  look  as  if  the  sun  had  scorched 
it.  It  does  not  object,  however,  to  that 
spread  the  Fall  before  and  plowed  under. 
Everything  else  dr«s  well  on  it. 

What  seaweed  we  get  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter  is  spread  on  the  ground  di¬ 
rectly.  It  rots  so  quickly  that  it  can  be 
put  on  hay  land  all  right  until  late  Win¬ 
ter.  That  we  get  in  the  Spring  is  put  in 
the  rows  under  the  seed,  except  under 
corn.  Through  the  Summer  we  make  a 
sort  of  compost  heap  of  what  manure  and 
seaweed  we  have,  and  spread  it  late  in 
the  Fall,  after  the  crops  are  all  off  the 
ground.  Sometimes  things  seem  a  little 
slow  to  start  on  it  in  the  Spring,  but  they 
always  make  up  for  it  later  and  will  finish 
with  the  best.  However,  having  plenty  of 
it.  we  use  a  large  amount  of  the  seaweed. 
No  doubt  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
its  being  so^  satisfactory.  Bulk  for  bulk, 
I  doubt  if  it  would  come  up  to  manure. 

Maihe.  L.  e.  rowe. 


Hen  Manure  and  Phosphorus 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  about 
using  hen  manure  on  the  strawberry  beds, 
saying  the  plants  made  a  fine  growth,  but 
not  many  berries.  I  have  had  the  same 
experience ;  you  said  it  was  the  lack  of 
phosphorus;  to  apply  phosphorus  with 
the  hen  manure  and  it  would  be  all  right. 
Will  you  tell  me  in  what  shape  I  can  get 
phosphorus  and  how  much  to  put  with, 
say.  half  a  ton  of  gqqd  hen  manure  to  be 
about  right  proportion?  e.  it. 

Pueblo,  Col. 

We  did  not  say  that  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phorus  would  make  the  strawberries  "all 
right.”  They  may  also  need  potash,  but 
the.  phosphorus  used  with  the  lien  manure 
will  surely,  help.  Acid  phosphate  is  a 
good  form  to  use,  and  we  would  use  400 
lbs.-  of  it  with  half  a  ton  of  the-  ihanure. 


•  MARK  .  vREG;y 


It  Cultivates 


It  Packs 
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More  Crops  With  Less  Labor 


The  remarkable  increase  made  in  crops  by  use  of  the  Culti-Packer  is  simj 
to  the  better  tilth  of  the  soil  produced  by  this  tool  without  any  extra  labor, 

Ten  minutes*  examination  of  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  field  where  a  Culti-Packer  isi  ' 
tised  will  show  you  beyond  doubt  that  it 
must  yield  a  better  crop  than  one  fitted  by 
ordinary  methods. 

The  two  sets  of  Culti-Facker  wheels  crush! 
every  lump  in  cloddy  soil,  making  the  en¬ 
tire  bed  available  for  feeding  roots. 

They  firm  out  the  large  air  spaces  in  which 
foots  dry  out  and  die.  They  settle  the! 

Culti-P ackers  For  Sale 


*oose  ashy  soils  into  better  shape  for  hold¬ 
ing  moisture. 

'  -  »— 

.  -  -  -  ->■« 

They  pack  moist  earth  around  -stubble  or 

manure  which  has  been  plowed  under,  thus 
promoting  its  quick  decay. 

The  Culti-Packer  does  these  tilings  at  one 
operation  in  less  time  and  with  less  work 
than  you  now  use.  See  the  Culti-Packer 
at  your  dealer’s — arrange  to  try  it — we 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  its  worth  on  your 


By  Your  Local  Dealer 

The  Dunham  Company,  Berea, 


Suburb  of 
Cleveland 
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A  Two  Acre 
Crop  From  One  Acre  ! 

The  success  of  some  crops  depends  wholly  on 


-w 
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the  use  oi  lime,  other  crops  are  greatly  benefitted. 

Just  try  lime  on  that  acre  you  think  unproductive,  but  *•' 

be  sure  you  get 


_  'JdlverizS  , 

LIMESTONE 

*  •  •  i*/e  .  ■  >.  .  _ 


There's  a  big  difference !  Highest  test,  95%  car¬ 
bonates.  Finest  ground — that’s  why  it  will  show 
results  this  year — furnace  dried — there  is  no 
waste.  Get  your  order  in  early  and  shipped 
early — you  don't  want  to  be  left  at  the 
'  las*  minute.  Write  now! 

^  JTHIL  ^OLVAY  PROCESS  CO., 
Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


Amulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  culti¬ 
vator  aud  seeder.  Flat  teeth  specially 
adapted  to  form  dust  mulch — blanket  of 
loose  soil — preventing  soil  crusting  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds. 
Lever  and  spring  controls  depth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without  Beetling  boxes  for 


Mulcher  &  Seeder 

Riding  and  Walking  Styles 

grass  seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover 
the  seed  to  desired  depth. 

Walking  3  ft.  type  specially  made  for 
work  between  rows  to  sow  cover  craps. 
Improves  texture,  increases  humus,  saves 
fertilizer.  Sows  clover,  alfalfa,  rye,  barley, 
turnip,  buckwheat,  etc. 


Send 

for 

Catalog 


FOUR  SIZES 
3,  8,  10  &  12  ft. 

In  stock  near  you . 

EUREKA 
MOWER  CO. 

Box  842,  Utica,  N.Y, 


/  -- 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  GRAIN  DRILL  SERVICE 


X 


Here  is  a  compact  outfit  that  sows 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  fertilizer  with 
minute  accuracy.  Quantities  regula¬ 
ted  by  levers  convenient  to  operator. 
Grass  seeder  either  in  front  or  behind 
openers,  as  desired.  Low  down  con¬ 
struction  throughout  with  hopper  al¬ 
ways  in  balance. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  built  in  sizes  8 
to  12  tubes  with  choice  of  Pin  Hoe, 
Spring  Hoe  cr  Single  Disc  openers. 
Special  Drill  Catalogue  fully,  explain¬ 
ing  efficient  seeding  mailed  on  request. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  B«330 ,  York, Pa. 

Also  Enfines  and  Boilers.  Sawmills,  Threshers. 

Potato  Diggers.  V\  rite  for  descriptions. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

ttons  for  Kckal  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
m<u  who  hare  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MUIHOLLANO.' General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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“This  nation  de¬ 
pends  more  on 
dairy  foods  for  its 
physical  welfare 
than  any  other- 
foods,  and  the 
dairy  farmer  truly 
performs  a  tre¬ 
mendous  service 
in  the  production 
of  such  foods.’* 

— P.  M.  Sharples 

"There  are  no  submti - 
tatee  for  dairy  food*." 


There  is  a 
cream  separator 
expert  in  your 
neighborhood — 


the  Sharples  dealer 

HIS  advice  on  modern  dairy  equipment  can  mean 
a  lot  to  you.  He  stands  ready  to  help  the  farmer, 
and  his  sound  judgment  on  farm  and  dairy  equipment 
can  be  relied  upon  —  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  sells 
the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Cream  Separator. 

He  has  elected  to  sell  the  Sharpies  only  after  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  all  cream  separators.  He  has  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Sharpies  “does”  skim 
clean  at  any  speed.”  He  will  gladly  demonstrate  that 
fact  to  you. 

The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  has  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  ;  simple,  one-piece  bowl  (no  discs),  knee-low 
supply  tank,  automatic  once-a-month  oiling  system, 
simple  construction  that  means  longer  wear.  Let  the 
Sharpies  dealer  in  your  neighborhood  show  you  how 
these  features  (found  on  no  other  separator)  will  in¬ 
crease  your  dairy  profits. 


MINERAL1 
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over 


HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
vnonoy  rofundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


tflHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO*  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  F» 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-dowo,  can  be 
reduced  with 


y\BSORBlNE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical  -only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABS0RB1NE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence“  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


Write  for  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds*  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ear  Corn  for  Cows 

We  husked  a  good  deal  of  soft  corn  last 
Fall  and  have  been  feeding  it  on  the  ear 
to  our  cows.  They  eat  it  all  right,  hut 
now  that  we  have  stopped  feeding  the 
corn,  cows  have  fallen  off  on  the  milk. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  I  did  right  in  feeding 
this  corn,  or  the  cause  of  drop  in  milk? 

Connecticut.  w.  a.  b. 

It  has  been  observed  that  any  changes 
that  are  to  be  made  in  feeding  rations  in¬ 
tended  for  milch  cows  should  be  gradually 
introduced  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Soft  corn, 
provided  it  is  supplemented  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  or,  in  fact,  any 
of  the  available  concentrates  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  makes  an  excellent  ration  for  dairy 
cows.  It  takes  some  little  time  to  accus¬ 
tom  them  to  this  mixture,  and  if  your 
cows  were  fed  for  some  time  with  this 
combination  and  the  corn  was  suddenly 
denied  them,  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  drop  in  their  milk  flow.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  resume  the  feeding  of 
corn,  gradually  reducing  the  amount  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mixture  and  replacing  it 
with  some  such  material  as  hominy,  corn- 
meal  or  beet  pulp. 


Too  Much  Millet  and  Rye 

About  seven  weeks  ago  I  purchased 
seven  fresh  cows  that  averaged  20  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  I  fed  them  four  quarts  of 
ground  oats  and  two  quarts  of  ground 
rye  mixed,  morning  and  night,  in  addition 
to  this  all  the  millet  hay  they  would  oat. 
After  feeding  them  this  for  about  five 
weeks  I  fed  them  one  morning,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  eat  any  feed  or  hay. 
This  continued  for  about  three  days,  al¬ 
though  I  tried  different  cows  feeds.  The 
same  morning  the  milk  dropped  down  to 
about  half  the  usual  amount,  and  although 
I  have  used  different  feed  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  them  back.  Am  uow  feeding 
wheat  middlings,  bran  and  molasses,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  millet.  I  had  the  veterinarian, 
and  he  could  fiud  nothing  wrong  with  the 
feed.  They  all  stood  around  as  if  doped 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Now  they  have  a 
good  appetite  again.  Let  me  know  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  I  might  use  iu  order 
to  get  them  back  in  their  milk.  w.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

You  used  poor  judgment  in  feeding 
milch  cows  millet  hay  and  ground  rye  in 
combination.  No  doubt  the  rye  was  moldy 
and  contained  ergot,  and  probably  the 
millet  was  well  advanced  and  the  seeds 
were  hard  and  shelly,  and  you  developed 
what  is  commonly  known  as  forage  pois¬ 
oning.  Musty  rye  is  the  very  worst  thing 
that  one  can  utilize  in  feeding  milch  cows. 
Millet  hay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
likely  to  dry  up  cows,  especially  if  they 
are  fed  generous  amounts  of  this  hay 
that  is  well  matured  before  it  is  har¬ 
vested.  It  is  indeed  a  problem  to  bring 
a  cow  back  to  her  usual  flow  of  milk  in 
case  the  flow  has  been  checked,  as  you 
have  indicated.  At  best  it  is  slow  process 
and  discouragement  may  follow. 

I  should  remove  all  of  the  rye  from  the 
ration  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  mil¬ 
let.  If  possible  I  would  secure  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  of  feeds :  300  lbs.  of 
eorumeal  or  hominy.  200  lbs.  of  barley, 
200  11)6.  of  oats.  200  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs. 
of  beet  pulp,  200  lbs.  of  gluten.  200  lbs. 
of  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings. 

I  would  start  with  5  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  increasing  a  half  pound  a  day.  until 
the  animals  were  being  fed  10  lbs.  of  this 
combination.  If  the  milk  flow  increased 
in  proportion  I  would  increase  the  ration 
12  or  14  lbs.,  always  making  sure  that 
the  cows’  appetites  were  never  entirely 
satisfied,  but  rather  kept  distinctly  on 
edge.  For  forage  I  would  get  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  and  would  not  use 
the  millet  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
surely  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
roughage  should  be  made  up  of  millet. 
The  rye  would  best  be  fed  market  bogs 
intended  for  fattening. 


Feeding  Red  Polled  Cow 

I  have  a  Red  Polled  cow  three  years  old 
giving  about  eight  quarts  per  day.  I  have 
as  feed  millet,  sweet  corn  fodder,  oats  in 
the  straw,  corn  chop,  hay,  shorts  and 
Alfalfa  meal  with  molasses.  Will  you 
tell  me  just  how  many  pounds  of  each  to 
feed?  My  cow  will  weight  about  1,000 
lbs.  '  v.  w.  B. 

Nebraska. 

A  1.000-lb.  cow  yielding  eight  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  could  be  fed  7  lbs.  per 
day  of  the  following  grain  mixture:  30 
lbs.  of  corn  chop,  30  lbs.  of  shorts.  20  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  meal.  10  lbs.  of  bran.  20  lbs. 
of  oilmeal.  I  should  feed  very  little  of 
the  millet,  for  it  is  not  adapted  for  feed¬ 
ing  milch  cows.  I  would  give  her  all  of 
the  sweet  coru  fodder  that  she  would 
.clean  up  with  relish,  which  would  be 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  per  day.  and  I  should 
give  her  5  lbs.  of  the  sheaf  oats.  You 
could  add  10  or  15  lbs.  of  molasses  to  the 
grain  mixture,  as  it  will  increase  its 
palatability ;  or  you  could  take  1  lbs., 
of  the  molasses  and  dilute  it  with  5  or  6 
lbs.  of  water  and  oour  it  over  the  gram 


mixture,  and  thus  provide  some  succu¬ 
lence  and  increase  the  palatability  of  the 
mixture. 

As  a  general  rule  a  cow  should  be  fed 
all  of  the  roughage  that  she  would  clean 
up  with  relish,  and  then  be  allowed  1  lb. 
of  grain  per  day  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced ;  or,  if  the  milk  is  tested, 
she  should  be  fed  as  many  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  as  she  produces  of  butterfat 
in  a  week. 


Feeding  Holstein  Cow 

I  have  been  trying  out  cows  all  the 
Fall  and  finally  lauded  on  a  Holstein, 
fresh,  with  calf,  giving  a  milk  test  of  tt 
per  cent  butterfat.  But  this  cow,  my 
farmer  neighbors  tell  me,  has  been  fed 
on  silage,  and  will  not  do  on  dry  feed ;  she 
is  thin  and  will  not  seem  to  pick  up ;  she 
is  crazy  for  green  stuff,  but  does  not 
much  like  fodder  and  meadow  hay.  I  am 
going  to  stick  to  this  cow  and  try  to  make 
her  come  around.  I  intend  to  use  beet 
pulp  (dry)  to  take  the  place  of  silage,  and 
want  to  feed  it  heavily,  if  possible.  I  have 
ground  corn  and  oats,  bran,  millings,  beet 
pulp,  cottonseed  meal,  meadow  grass  hay 
and  corn  fodder.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cow’s  third  calf.  j.  h.  p. 

Maryland. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  Holstein  that 
would  yield  milk  testing  as  much  as  6  per 
cent  butterfat.  Usually  the  test  is  nearer 

3  per  cent.  The  mere  fact  that  the  cow 

has  been  accustomed  to  silage  should  not 
discourage  you,  and.  by  taking  a  little 
time,  it  will  be  possible  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  be  quite  as  fond  of  the  following 
combination  of  feeding  stuffs :  10  lbs. 

ground  corn,  7  lbs.  ground  oats,  4  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  4  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  1  lb. 
oilmeal.  Saturate  5  or  6  lbs.  of  dried 
beet  pulp  with  water  and  you  will  find 
that  1  lb.  of  dried  beet  pulp  will  take  up 

4  or  5  lbs.  of  water.  Add  2  lbs.  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses  to  the  warm  water  pre¬ 
vious  to  pouring  it  over  the  moistened 
beet  pulp,  and  you  will  have  a  substitute 
for  silage  that  will  provide  the  necessary 
succulence.  Feed  the  moistened  beet  pulp 
in  two  equal  feeds  morning  and  evening, 
adding  1  lb.  of  the  grain  mixture  suggest¬ 
ed  above  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  Of  course  you  can  feed 
more  of  the  moistened  beet  pulp  if  you 
desire,  and  when  combined  with  molasses 
you  will  find  that  1  lb.  of  the  dried  beet 
pulp  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  1  lb.  of 
cornmeal.  If  you  could  get  hold  of  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  you  could  perhaps 
prevail  upon  the  cow  to  consume  more 
roughage;  but  if  she  has  access  to  the 
shredded  corn  fodder  and  the  mixed  hay. 
she  will  soon  take  to  it  and  eat  all  that 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  necessary 
hulk.  You  ought  to  get  good  results  from 
this  combination. 


Home  Grinding  of  Feed 

I  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  I  am 
tired  of  buying  ready-ground  feed.  I  have 
one  of  the  best  grinders  made,  and  a  good 
gasoline  engine,  and  have  been  thinking 
of  grinding  and  mixing  my  own.  What 
kind  of  grain  and  proportions  shall  I  use? 

A.  T.  B. 

You  have  reached  a  sensible  conclusion. 
It  is  possible  to  combine  home-grown  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  that  you  have  available  into  a 
mixture  that  will  be  well  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  It  would  be  well  to 
grind  the  corn,  cob  and  all.  into  a  rather 
coarse  meal.  The  oats  likewise  would  be 
crushed  or  ground.  With  silage  and  good 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  for  roughage.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  concentrates : 
400  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  300  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
gluten  meal.  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  If  the 
hay  were  mostly  Timothy  this  combina¬ 
tion  should  include  an  additional  100  lbs. 
of  either  gluten  or  cottonseed  meal,  but, 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  available,  you 
would  probably  have  enough  pi’otein  in 
the  combination.  Feed  all  the  silage  that 
the  cows  will  eat  twice  daily,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  by  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  by  each  cow;  1 
lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day  is  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  basis.  Gluten,  if  it  can  he  obtained, 
is  perhaps  more  economical  than  linseed 
meal,  although  the  oilmeal  would  be  best 
suited  for  yeur  conditions. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Good  Silage 

What  is  the  best  dairy  ration  I  can  feed 
for  the  production  of  milk,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  cows  in  good  condi¬ 
tion?  Cows  are  being  fed  good  silage 
with  the  grain  on  it,  well  glazed  when 
cut.  and  also  good  hay,  cut  early.  M.  B. 

Connecticut. 

With  plenty  of  good  silage  and  hay  that 
was  cut  and  cured  early.  I  should  feed  a 
cow  yielding  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  from 
10  to  12  lbs.  of  a  grain  mixture  of  the 
following  proportions Four  parts  corn 
or  hominy  meal,  two  parts  ground  oats, 
three  parts  gluten  meal,  one  part  wheat 
bran,  one  part  oilmeal.  This  will  keep 
the  cows  in  good  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  well  adapted  for  milk  production. 
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The  Right  Fertilizer 
For  Your  Farm 

Your  experiment  station  will  tell  you  that  a  fertilizer  is  valuable  only  for  the  plant 
food  it  contains,  and  the  higher  the  analysis,  the  cheaper  the  plant  food  per  pound. 
The  ton  price  of  fertilizers  means  nothing  without  the  analysis. 

Our  problems  are  similar — your  expense  is  the  same  per  acre  for  plowing,  seed,  culti¬ 
vation,  etc.,  whether  you  harvest  a  big  crop  or  a  small  crop.  Our  expense  (which  is 
in  the  price  the  farmer  pays  for  fertilizer)  is  the  same  for  labor,  repairs,  freight,  bags, 
etc.,  whether  the  ton  contains  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount  of  plant  food. 
The  larger  your  yield,  the  lower  your  cost  of  production  per  pound.  The  more 
plant  food  we  put  in  a  ton  the  lower  our  cost  for  each  pound.  You  Get  The  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  Our  Saving. 

High  analysis  fertilizers  are  always  made  from  high  grade  plant  food  materials. 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  containing  14%  or  more  of  plant  food,  are  the  most 
economical  for  you  to  buy. 

Swift  &  Company’s  reputation  for  making  every  product  the  best  of  its  kind  is 
back  of  every  bag  on  which  the  Red  Steer  appears.  This  reputation  is  worth  much 
to  you,  yet  it  costs  you  nothing. 

Buy  Swift's  Fertilizers  and  Haul  Now 
Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  F 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Chicago, 
Ill.;  National  Stock  Yards,  Ill.;  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Just  what  you  want 

The  most  productive  fertilizer  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  pound  of  plant  food. 

Ammonia  to  promote  a  quick  start,  produce 
leaves  and  stalks  and  give  vigor  to  the  plants. 

Phosphoric  acid  lo  encourage  root  growth,  give 
strength  to  the  plants  and  hasten  maturity. 

Potash  to  stiffen  straw  and  stalk  and  promote 
cellular  growth. 

The  largest  yields  per  acre  and  per  man. 

Greater  returns  on  your  investment  in  land, 
buildings,  and  machinery — your  investment  is 
the  same  for  a  large  or  a  small  crop. 

Certain  delivery.  Our  many  up-to-date  plants 
to  draw  from  offset  possible  local  strikes  and  car 
or  labor  shortages. 

The  best  investment  you  can  make. 

You  get  it  in  Swift’a  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  a  containing 
14%  or  more  of  plant  food 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

A  WEATHER  MARKET  CHIEFLY — SUPPLIES 

LIGHT  AND  PRICES  WELL  MAINTAINED. 

Recent  changes  in  the  produce  market 
reflect  little  else  than  weather  conditions. 
Almost  continuous  storms  have  blocked 
roads  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  temperatures  often  have  been  too  low 
to  permit  the  hauling  of  vegetables,  such 
as  potatoes,  easily  spoiled  by  freezing. 
Severe  weather  affected  the  city  markets, 
also  interfering  with  local  transportation 
and  causing  the  arrival  of  considerable 
quantities  of  frozen  stock,  which  always 
has  a  disturbing  effect  upon  produce 
values  in  general. 

Supplies  of  nearly  all  lines  being  quite 
moderate  and  new  haulings  light  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  prices  of  available  sup¬ 
plies  tended  upward  moderately  in  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage,  but  little  further 
change  shows  in  values  of  apples  and 
onions.  Southern  vegetables  are  coming 
in  larger  supply  each  week,  and  prices 
tend  downward.  This  new  supply  has 
not  yet  shown  much  effect  on  values  of 
Northern  vegetables  and  fruits. 

POTATOES  IN  STRONG  POSITION. 

The  Government  report  of  potato  stocks 
on  hand  January  1  indicates  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  supply  available  a 
year  ago.  Of  this  stock  remaining  un¬ 
sold  about  four-fifths  seems  to  be  still  in 
the  hands  of  producers,  who  accordingly 
have  benefited  by  the  steady  rise  in  pota¬ 
toes  the  last  three  months.  Prices  in  city 
markets  have  reached  the  $5-per-l  00-lbs. 
limit  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  while 
producers  are  receiving  generally  from 
$3.75  to  $4.75  per  100  lbs.  Potatoes  are 
almost  the  only  crop  in  which  producers 
are  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance.  Cabbage,  apples  and  onions  seem 
to  be  mostly  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  who 
have  put  the  supplies  in  storage. 

CARBAGE  CLOSELY  HELD. 

There  is  but  little  old  cabbage  available 
outside  of  New  York  State  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  crop  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
short — not  much  above  the  very  light 
crop  of  1916.  Conditions  in  that  season 
resulted  in  extreme  high  prices  in  the 
Spring  of  1917.  but  the  same  result  may 
not  occur  this  season,  because  the  plant¬ 
ings  in  the  South  have  been  very  heavy. 
The  Southern  growers  soon  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  shortage  in  staple 
Northern  crops,  and  begin  to  lay  plans 
in  the  Fall  for  increased  Winter  plant¬ 
ings.  Their  actual  labor  is  affected  by 
labor  shortage  and  high  cost,  and  in  some 
sections  by  unfavorable  weather,  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  gone  into  the  cab¬ 
bage  business  heavily  this  year — Texas 
having  planted  three  or  four  times  as 
much  land  in  cabbage  as  last  year,  while 
California  and  Florida  have  made  heavy 
increases,  and  the  total  in  four  of  the  early 
cabbage  Southern  States  is  something  like 
four-fifths  as  much  as  the  whole  cabbage 
acreage  last  season  in  the  late  cabbage 
States  of  the  North.  Production  per  acre 
is  not  as  large  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North,  but  the  heavy  planting  will  tend 
to  bring  considerable  competition  into 
play  along  in  March  and  April,  and  also 
later  in  the  season  when  other  Southern 
States  come  into  the  market. 

It  looks  as  if  it  would  not  be  much  of 
a  season  for  planting  early  cabbage  in 
the  North,  because  of  the  heavy  arrivals 
likely  to  come  from  the  South,  if  the  sea¬ 
son  proves  favorable  for  the  crop  in  that 
section.  Prices  of  old  cabbage  in  leading 
city  markets  range  mostly  about  $100 
per  ton,  reaching  $125  in  some  markets. 
New  cabbage  sells  at  the  rate  of  about 
$140  per  ton  for  the  best. 

ONION  MARKET  QUIET 

Prices  have  shown  but  little  change 
recently;  demand  is  light  and  sales  ap¬ 
pear  hard  to  make  «*t  recent  prices  in 
producing  sections.  At  one  time  buyers 
were  ready  to  pay  over  $6  per  100 
pounds  of  best  yellow  stock  in  Western 
New  York,  but  at  present  most  sales 
appear  to  be  below  the  $6  limit.  There 
is  considerable  large  stock  of  California 
brown  onions  stored  at  various  points  in 
the  Middle  West  and  East,  and  these 
Western  onions  will  come  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  sooner  or  later,  as  apparently  few  of 
them  have  been  sold  as  yet. 

APPLE  MARKETS  DULL. 

Very  light  movement  is  reported  in 
Eastern  sections  and  prices  show  tend¬ 
ency  to  sag  off  slightly.  Most  sales  are 
below  $7  per  barrel.  The  city  markets 
have  held  up  fairly  well,  because  new 
shipments  have  been  received  only  in 
limited  amounts — the  best  stock  averaging 
about  $9  in  leading  cities ;  other  stock 
of  No.  1  or  A  grade,  but  poor  in  color, 
sank  as  low  $6  in  a  few  markets.  Fancy 
grades  of  Northwest  boxed  apples  are 
still  selling  around  $3  per  box.  but  the 
market  seems  a  trifle  weak.  There  are 
still  many  thousand  carlots  of  North¬ 
western  apples  to  move,  mostly  stored  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Foreign  mar¬ 
kets  contiue  unsatisfactory,  and  the  high¬ 
est  figure  recently  quoted  for  Maine  Bald¬ 
wins  was  $12.18  per  barrel,  a  price  which 
would  net  less  than  the  stock  would  have 
brought  in  the  New  York  local  market. 

c.  it.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  13c. ;  medium, 
sides.  10c.  Lamb.  lb..  26c.  Pork,  heavy, 
lb..  lS%e;  light,  lb..  22c.  Veal,  lb.,  25c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  25c ;  dressed,  lb..  60c. 
Geese,  dressed,  lb..  50c.  Guinea  hens, 
live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  20c.  Fowls, 
live.  lb..  40  to  45c ;  dressed,  lb..  45  to 
55c.  Turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed,  lb., 
80  to  90c.  Rabbits,  live,  each,  $1  to 
$1.50;  dressed,  lb..  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  75  to  80c.  Eggs, 
doz.,  80c- ;  wholesale,  70c.  Duck  eggs, 
95c. 

Beans,  dried,  bu.,  $4  to  $6 ;  per  lb..  4 
to  5c.  Beets,  bu.,  $1.  Cabbages,  each. 
10c:  per  lb..  4  to  5c.  Carrots,  bu.,  75c. 
Celery,  per  doz.,  75c  to  $1. 

lloney,  No.  1.  per  cap,  35c;  No.  2,  per 
cap,  35c ;  extracted,  light,  pint,  55c. 

Onions,  bu..  $2.25  to  $3.50.  Potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50.  Popcorn,  bu.,  $2.50. 
Rutabagas,  bu.,  90c.  Turnips,  bu.,  $1.25. 
Winter  squash,  lb..  3c.  Apples,  bu..  $4. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $30.  Hav.  No.  1, 
prime.  $30 ;  No.  2,  $27  ;  No.  3,  $24.  Tim¬ 
othy,  $30. 

Straw,  ton,  rye.  $13 ;  oat.  $14 ;  wheat, 
$15.  Oats,  per  bu..  95  to  98c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass.  16  to  22c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  14  to  18c ;  hindquarters,  IS  to 
24c.  Dressed  hogs,  light.  20c ;  18  to  19c 
heavy.  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
yearlings,  22  to  24c.  Mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
18c.  Veal,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 

Eggs,  fresh.  SO  to  90c ;  storage.  50  to 
52c.  Fowls,  live,  lb.,  34  to  35c ;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  34  to  35c.  Ducks,  live,  lb.,  33 
to  35c.  Geese,  live,  lb..  32  to  34c.  Tur¬ 
keys.  live,  lb.,  50  to  55c. 

Cabbage,  per  doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  per  lb., 
6  to  7c;  per  ton.  $90  to  $100.  Carrots, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25.  Celery,  per  doz..  90c 
to  $1.  Lettuce,  per  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Onions.  No.  1.  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  ordi¬ 
nary.  81.25  to  $2.  Potatoes,  bu.,  $2  SO 
to  $2.90.  Parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Hubbard  squash,  per  100  lbs..  $2.50  to  $3. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $6  to  $8;  King, 
$7.50  to  $8;  Greening.  $6  to  $S;  fancy, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.50;  or¬ 
dinary.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans,  medium,  hand-picked,  per  100 
lbs.,  $6 ;  White  Marrow,  $10 ;  Red  and 
White  Kidney.  $12;  pea,  $0;  Yellow-eye, 
$6.50;  Imperial.  $10. 

Ilay,  $22  to  $28  per  ton  ;  straw,  loose. 
$12  to  $14;  oat.  $15;  wheat  and  rye.  $14. 

Wheat,  white  Winter,  $2.35  to  $2.40. 
Corn,  shelled.  $1.70  to  $1.75  per  bu. 
Oats,  white.  9S  to  98%e.  Rye,  $1.75  to 
$1.80  per  60  lbs. 

Butter,  creamery,  fresh,  lb.  prints,  ex¬ 
tra,  67c :  tubs.  66c :  creamery  first,  lb. 
prints,  66c ;  tubs,  65c.  Cheese,  whole, 
State  and  Western,  84c. 

JOHNSON  CITY. 

Pork,  lb.,  IS  to  35c :  pigs.  each.  $3.50  to 
$6;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  85c.;  beef.  lb..  12 
to  35c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  35c ;  ham,  lb..  38  to 
40c. 

Turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c; 
chickens,  live,  lb..  34c;  dressed,  40c; 
ducks,  live,  lb.,  30c;  dressed.  35c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb..  30c :  dressed,  35c ;  geese,  live, 
32c  ;  dressed.  35c. 

Eggs.  SOc ;  butter,  lb..  69c;  milk,  qt., 
10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c;  honey,  lb.,  30c. 

Potatoes,  $1.75;  onions,  bu..  $2.50; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2^c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $3.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.10:  celery, 
per  head.  8  to  10c. 

Hickory  nuts,  per  qt..  23c;  chestnuts, 
qt.,  25c ;  vinegar,  gal.,  55e ;  sweet  cider, 
qt.,  15e. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  heavy  Winter  weather  holds  prices 
up  well  and  the  report  is  often  “light 
receipt”  or  “moderate  supply.”  Apples 
are  without  change,  but  potatoes  are 
30c  per  cwt  higher.  Turnips,  cabbage 
and  hay  are  higher,  but  butter  and.  eggs 
are  down.  Most  fruits  and  vegetables 
coming  from  California  and  the  South 
are  lower. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Creamery  butter,  61  to  68c;  dairy,  52 
to  60c- ;  crocks,  48  to  58c ;  common.  38 
to  40c;  oleomargarine,  80  to  38c.  Cheese, 

33  to  34c  for  daisies ;  34  to  35c  for  long¬ 
horns ;  32  to  33e  for  fiats.  Eggs,  74  to 
76c  for  State  hennery ;  71  to  73c  for 
candled,  54  to  55c  for  candled. 

LIVE  POULTRY — RABBITS 

Poultry.  45  to  SOc  for  live  turkey,  32 
to  39c  for  fowl.  2S  to  35c  for  chickens, 
25  to  26c  for  roosters.  45  to  47c  for  ducks, 

34  to  36c  for  geese,  dressed  being  about 
3c  over  live,  except  ducks  and  geese, 
which  are  about  the  same.  Rabbits,  dull, 
70  to  90c  for  jacks,  40  to  60c  for  cotton¬ 
tails,  per  pair. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Apples,  quiet.  $2.25  to  $3.25  for  reds, 
$2.25  to  $3  for  greens.  $1.75  to  $2.25  for 
common,  bu.  Potatoes,  light  demand, 
$2.70  to  $3  cwt. ;  $8  to  83.50  for  Jersey 
sweets  per  hamper.  A  few  Kieffer  pears 
bring  $8.50  to  $6  per  bbl. 


FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS. 

Cranberries,  lower,  $6  to  $8  bbl.; 
Malaga  grapes.  $5.50  to  $6.75  keg ;  ba¬ 
nanas.  $3.50  to  $6  bunch  ;  oranges.  $4.50 
to  $6 :  lemons.  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  grapefruit, 
$3.50  to  $4.50  all  box. 

VEGETABLES 

Green  beans.  $5  to  $6;  wax  beans;  $5 
to  $7  hamper ;  new  beets,  $1  to  $1.25  per 
doz;  old  beets.  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  $2 
to  $2.50;  parsnips,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  spin¬ 
ach,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  white  turnips.  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  yellow  turnips,  $1.75  to  $2; 
all  bu :  cabbage,  $7  to  $8;  winter  squash, 
$4  to  $5.  all  cw. ;  Brussels  sprouts.  80  to 
35c  qt ;  cauliflower.  $2.25  to  $2.50  crate  ; 
celery.  65c  to  $1.25  bunch ;  lett  uce.  75c 
to  $1  box;  tomatoes,  $5  to  $8  per  Florida 
crate ;  radishes.  25  to  40c  per  doz  bunches 
BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady,  $8  to  $14  per  cwt.  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Onions,  unchanged,  $6.25  to  $6.50 
state  fancy  yellow  per  cwt :  $3.50  to  $4.25 
Home  grown  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  Span¬ 
ish  per  crate. 

SWEETS 

^  Honey,  dull.  83  to  35c  for  white.  30  to 
82e  for  dark  lb. ;  maple  sugar,  steady,  17 
to  25c  for  sugar,  $2  to  $2.50  for  syrup. 

FEED 

Wheat  and  oat  feeds  higher,  others 
mostly  lower.  $47  for  bran.  $49.50  for 
middlings.  $64  for  red  dog,  $77  for  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $77  for  oil  meal.  $65.50  for 
hominy,  $34.50  for  oat  feed.  $49  for  rye 
middlings  per  ton  car  lots ;  $32  to  $33 
for  Timothy  hay.  $26  to  $31  for  clover 
mix,  per  ton  baled  on  track.  j.  w.c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  74  to  76c ;  tub.  faucy.  68 
to  70c;  good  to  choice.  60  to  65c;  packing 
stock,  44  to  45c. 

Eggs. 

Best  nearby,  74  to  76c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  65  to  70c ;  lower  grades,  50 
to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  42c;  roosters.  23  to  25c; 
ducks.  40  to  46c;  geese,  35  to  45c;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  52c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  59  to  60c;  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c ;  fowls.  28  to  38c ; 
roosters.  27c;  broilers.  50  to  60c;  ducks, 
30  to  40c;  geese,  27  to  32c;  capons,  48 
to  54c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania.  100  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.60 ; 
New  Yrork.  $4.25  to  $4.40;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton.  $90  to  $1.15;  onions,  100 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $9.50;  box.  $1.50  to 
$3.40;  cranberries,  bbl..  $6.50  to  $8.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy.  $36  to  $37 ;  No. 
2,  $34  to  $35 ;  No.  3,  $31  to  $32  :  clover 
mixed,  $32  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$1S ;  oat  and  wheat,  $14  to  $15. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery,  64  to  65c:  medium  to 
good.  62  to  63c ;  ladles,  49  to  51c- ;  stor¬ 
age,  61  to  64c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  75  to  76c :  gathered,  best, 
72  to  73c;  common  to  good.  60  to  65c; 
storage,  50  to  54c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  35  to  37c;  roosters,  22  to 
23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  52  to  55c:  fair  to  good, 
40  to  45c;  fowls.  34  to  43c;  chickens, 
best.  40  to  45c ;  fair  to  good.  32  to  3,8c; 
ducks,  32  to  40c ;  geese,  28  to  32c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $6  to  $10. 

APPLES. 

Greening.  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin,  $3  50  to 
$7 :  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  Ben  Davis, 
$3.o0  to  $4.;j0. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $4.40 
to  $4.50;  Cobbler.  $4.40  to  $4.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $6.25  to  $6.75 ;  celery, 
doz..  $2  to  $3.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  50c  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz..  80  to  50c;  squash, 
ton,  $65  to  $85;  onions.  100  lbs..*  $6  to 
$6.50;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  20  to  40c; 
cucumbers,  bu.  box.  $4  to  $15 ;  turnips, 
cwt.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

MILL  FEED. 

Bran.  $50  to  $50  50 ;  middlings.  $51  to 
$57;  red  dog.  $65;  gluten  feed.  $75:  hom¬ 
iny.  $68;  cottonseed  meal,  $78  to  $83; 
cornmeal,  $3.20  to  $3.80. 

WOOL. 

Recent  prices  were :  New  York  and 
Michigan  fine  unwashed,  67  to  68c;  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  87  to  90c;  half  blood.  80 
to  82c;  three-eighths  blood.  68  to  69c. 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  delaiue, 
92  to  94c ;  half  blood  combing.  85c ;  three- 
eighths  blood.  69  to  71c.  New  England 
half  blood,  72  to  75c;  three-eighths  blood, 
65  to  67c, 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  29,  1920. 

MII.K  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3.69  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
lnitterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  2  to  3c  lower  and  gen¬ 
erally  weak,  including  storage  offerings 
and  packing  stock. 


Creamery,  faucy  lb .  62  @  fill 

Good  to  Choice  .  60  @  61 

Loner  tirades . 53  <3  15 

Storage,  best .  61  @  62 

Fair  to  good .  52  @  6U 

City  made . . .  41  <3  4T 

Dairy,  best . 61  @  62 

Common  to  good  .  48  <3  60 

Packing  Stock .  30  <3  43 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  light  and  prices  on  whole 
milk  stock  one-half  cent  lower. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32  ©  33k, 

Good  to  choice .  30  (3  81 

Skims,  best .  22  (3  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  8  16 


EGGS. 

Prices  have  dropped  3  to  5c.  Larger 
receipts,  heavy  supplies  reported  on  the 
way,  and  milder  weather  are  the  causes. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  73  8  80 

Medium  to  good  .  76  8  77 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  hest .  63  8  70 

Common  to  good .  63  8  67 

Gathered,  best,  white .  75  8  SO 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  62  8  67 

Lower  grades .  50  8  55 

Storage .  35  @  57 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steer* . 1000  @13  50 

Bull*  .  7  00  811  00 

Cows .  1  50  8 10  75 

Oalves.  prime  real,  100  lbs .  20  00  @25  60 

Cull* .  10  00  @16  00 

Hogs . 14  50  816  75 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  800  @10  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  @22  60 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market,  strong  for  fowls.  Fowls.  35 
to  42c ;  chickens.  30  to  33c :  roosters, 
24c ;  turkeys.  40c ;  ducks,  39  to  42c ; 
geese,  36  to  38c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  52  &  53 

Fair  to  good .  44  @  49 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  47 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Broil 3rs,  lb .  40  8  47 

Fowls .  26  8  33 

Roosters . 25  at  ~  26 

Ducks  .  34  @  41 

Geese .  37  @  37 

Squabs,  doz .  2  50  @13  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  33  @  34 

Com.  to  good .  25  @  30 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00  @15  no 

Pork,  heavy .  15  @  18 

Light .  19  @  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb* . 10  50  812  00 

Pea .  7  00  8  8  00 

Medium  ..  .  7  75  8  8  00 

Bed  Kidney . 13  00  814  75 

White  Kidney . 15  00  81600 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75  @  9  00 

Lima,  California .  14  00  @14  50 

FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesap,’bbl .  4  50  @8  50 

Albermarle .  4  00  @7  00 

York  Imperial .  .  4  00  8  6  50 

Stay  man .  4  50  @7  oO 

Greening .  5  00  @  9  50 

King .  4  50  8  8  00 

Baldwin .  4  50  @  8  75 

Common .  1  50  8  3  00 

Rome  Beauvy.bu.  box .  2  00  @  3  25 

Winesap,  box .  2  00  8  3  50 

Spitz,  box .  2  00  8  3  60 

Newtons,  box . .' .  2  00  @  3  25 

Delicious,  box .  2  25  8  3  75 

Oranges,  box  .  4  00  @  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  50  @  6  OC 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  50  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  65  @  75 


POTATOES. 

Sales  are  at  a  wide  range,  as  many  lots 
are  frosted  and  buyers  afraid  of  them. 


Long 


Island  are  25c  per 


Best  State  and 

bbl.  higher. 

Long  Island.  180  lbs, .  7  50 

Maine,  180  ibs . . . 

State,  180  lbs .  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

Yams,  bbl . 

VEGETABLES. 

Anise,  bbl . 2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  3  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  50 

Cabbage— ton . 

New.  bu.  bbl . 

Celery,  crate . 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket 

Onions.  100  lbs .  4  00 

String  Beans  bu. . 

Squash,  bbl, .  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00 

Okra,  bu . .  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  2  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 20  00 

Peppers,  bu.  .. 

Uomalne.  bu .  100 

Mushrooms,  lb 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4  00 

Chicory  and  Kscarol,  bbl.... 

Garlic,  lb . 

Peas,  bu . 

Parsley,  bbl .  9  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2  .  35  00 

No  3 . 

Shipping .  30  00 

Clover  mixed .  30  00 

Straw.  Rye . . .  .18  00 
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Mechanical  perfection — sturdy  construc¬ 
tion — plus  povJer — right  price — all  these  com- 
\\  hine  to  make  the  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  America’s 
Master  Farm  Engine. 

On  o^er  <150,000  American  farms  the  “Z”  is  dail^ 
demonstrating  its  superiority.  More  firmly  than  e-tfer 

its  unquestioned  supremacy  is  becoming  established.  Backed  bp 
Fairbanks-Morse  qualitp  and  its  ovJn  reputation  for  unparalleled 
performance,  the  “Z”  is  the  one  engine  for  anp  farmer  to  bup. 

Let  pour  dealer  ihotf  pou  v?hp  pou  should  ha-Oe  a  “Z."  You 
xCill  knoW  then  Whp  cOer  a  quarter  of  a  million  progressive 

{armers  selected  it  after  comparing  it  With  all  others.  Two 
tundred  Bosch  SerVice  Stations  cooperate  Witk  Fairbanks-Morse 
dealers  in  rendering  real  service  to  "Z”  owners. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 


y 


mm. 


PRICE5t 

1HH.P.  -  $75.  CO 
3KP.  -  $125.00 

6  HP.  -  $200.00 

All  F.  O.  B.  Factorp 

The  "Z"  is 
America  s  blaster 
Farm  Engine 


s\\ 


/ 


jLm 


I  Making  Money  Easier  | 

1|  TVTO  help  Pr°hlem  here.  No  hard,  tiresome  work  milking 
H  1  Y  cows.  This  dairy,  like  many  thousands  of  others,  makes 
p  a  good  profit,  produces  clean  milk,  keeps  healthy,  happy  §§ 

=§  cows,  with  the  help  of  simple  Hinman  Milkers.  §§ 

They  are  so  MUCH  better  than  hand  milking,  so  very  simple  H 

§1  to  operate  and  keep  clean,  so  THOROUGHLY  reliable,  that  |§ 

If  once  you  use  them  you  will  never  go  back  to  hand  milking. 

|  HINMAN  MILKER  1 

i§  In  putting  in  milking  machines  you  will  save  a  lot  of  time  and 

If  money  for  the  future  if  you  get  the  milker  that  for  11  years  H 

f|  has  been  proving  its  positive  superiority  in  thousands  upon  thou-  H 

H  sands  of  large  and  small  dairies  all  over  the  country.  When 

||i  you  own  Hinman  Milkers  you  will  appreciate  their  un-  H 

usual  simplicity,  the  ease  of  operation  and  cleaning.  §§ 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  O 

A  48-page  book  that  every  cow  owner  ought  to  have.  § 
It  is  most  interesting,  and  tells  you  a  lot  about  mechan-  p 

ical  milking  that  will  be  of  value  to  you.  It’s  yours  for  If 

the  asking.  g 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  jj 

Oneida,  N.  Y.  §f 


Keeps  your  burn  free  of  fonl  air,  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  ami  horses  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agents  Wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
301  W.  York  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  “June  shade”  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  p-rices.  Try  it!  It  pay# l 

Dandelion 

BRAND  a 

ButterColor 

gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cents 

at  any  store.  Enough  to  oolor  500  lbs. 


d  SANITARY 

COW  BOWL 

Porcelain— the  only  material  that 
■"•ill  not  rust  and  is  absolutely  sani¬ 
tary. 

Pure ,  White ,  Clean 

for  a  modeni  Watering  System 
write  for  Direct  Price  to  you.  Vari¬ 
ous  shapes  and  sizes. 

BAUSMAN  MFG.  CO. 
Bausman  (Lancaster  Co.)  Penn, 


A<vam*a  MARK*  nol.l.Ut  AN  Horn.  SELL  MENDKTS 
H  tell  IS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  11  te  11  si  1 8.  Sample  p ae  kage  free. 

COLLETTE  ilFU.  CO..  I*ept.  108,  Amsterdam,  X.Y, 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  ho  w  lame  tho 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

I  Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring- 
I  bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

■  <w. 

■  euot 

■  Bon« 

■  back 

■  roc 


(War  tax  paid).'  One  application  usually 
enough.  Intended  only  for  established  cahch  of 
Bono  Spavin.  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Write  for  FLEMING'S  VEST- 
ROCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER,  ilia  FREE 


l  FLEMING  BROS.  Un,on  *“><*  v.rd., 

I  isunma  wnvo.  ch.mi»u,CHlCAOO,ILU 


■  GENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
M  Saturday;  Profits.  $2.50  each:  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  ItLSI.EK  COM  FAX  Y,  Johnstown.  Ohio 


COLONIAL 


m  THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 
vL  Akron,  Ohio  _ 


’Pictured 


Dissolves  quickly  and  easily — especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 


SALT 


is  considered  the  perfect  salt  for  all  purposes 
on  the  farm. — It’s  proven. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Roofing! 


rder  direct  from  this  list  TODAY 

HERE’S  your  big  chance  to  buy  prepared  roofing,  steel 

roofing’  and  siding  at  very  low  prices — but  you  must  act  quickly  to 
get  your  share  of  these  savings.  Don’t  hesitate — don’t  delay — do  it  NOW 
!— TODAY.  Select  liberally  from  the  six  special  lots  below. 


Lot  KR-1 

Ajax  high  grade  rubber 
surfaced  rooting  in  rolls 
ot  10S  sq.  ft. ;  complete 
with  nails  and  cement. 
3  ply,  per  roll,  $1.85;  2 
ply  per  roll  $1.60;  1  ply 
per  roll  $1.22. 


Lot  KR-2 

Bawhide  stone  faced  gold- 
medal  rooting  guaranteed 
15  yrs.  Bolls  contain  108 
sq.ft.,  complete  with  nails 
and  cement  for  laying. 
Extra  high  grade  stock 
at  big  saving.  Boll  $2.75. 


Lot  KR-3 

Bawhide  rubber  roofing; 
high-grade  covering  in 
rolls  of  108  sq.  ft.  with 
nails  and  cement.  3  ply. 
guaranteed  12  years.  Per 
roll  $2.10;  2  ply,  per  roll 
$1.90;  1  ply,  per  roll  $1.55. 


Corrugated,  Metal  Roofing  Square  Ft.  $2.50 
Lot  KR-4  Lot  KR-5  Lot  KR-6 


28  gauge  painted  2%  In. 
corrugated  overhauled 
siding  sheets  5%  ft  long, 
per  100  sq.  ft.  $2.50. 


26  gauge  painted  2L4  inch 
corrugated  overhauled 
rooting  sheets,  per  100 
square  feet  $3.50. 


24  gauge  extra  heavy 
painted  2%  inch  corru¬ 
gated  overhauled  sheets. 
Ter  100  square  feet  $4.00. 


Don’t  Delay-Order  NOW-TOOAY1 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. SlftfSI’o 


Full  weight— 

Galvanised— 


Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences.  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled.  * 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur-  — 
able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather*  y-7v 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Hooting,  Tanks, 

Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steed  is  also  unexcelled  tor  Hoof-  * 
ins  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands.  '  _ 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  '‘Better  Buildings'*  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  -  ;  jfcft.  * 
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The  Milker  You  Have  Hoped  For 

The  De  Laval  Company  now  offers  to  the  world’s 
dairymen  a  perfected  and  proved  cow  milker,  worthy  of  the 
name  “De  Laval.” 

The  thousands  of  users  of  De  Laval  Separators  during 
the  past  forty  years,  and  also  their  neighbors,  will  appreciate 
that  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  simple  announcement. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  comes  to  your  aid  with  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  full  knowledge  that  you  will  expect  more  of  the 
De  Laval  than  of  any  other  milker.  For  three  years  it  has 
been  in  daily  use  on  several  thousand  cows  of  various 
breeds,  under  all  of  the  varying  conditions  to  which  a  milker 
can  be  subjected.  The  universal  satisfaction  it  has  given 
confirms  the  Company’s  conviction  that  it  will  add  a  new 
impetus  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  justifies  your  unqualified 
confidence  in  this  latest  De  Laval  production. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  distinctly  different,  possessing 
many  new  and  exclusive  features  that  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  careful  dairyman  and  owner  of  valuable  cows. 

Its  action  is  positive  and  uniform  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is 
faster,  more  reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any  other 
method  of  milking. 

An  additional  insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users  of 
the  De  Laval  Milker  lies  in  the  De  Laval. Company’s  well- 
known  facilities  and  reputation  for  service. 

It  pleases  the  cow.  It  will,  therefore,  please  you. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog, stating  number  of  cows  being  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Milk  Productions 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Using  Home-grown  Feeds 

What  is  the  best  and  lowest  price  cow 
feed  for  ns?  We  are  feeding  out  of  silo ; 
have  mixed  hay,  oat  straw,  cut  corn¬ 
stalks,  oats,  corn  and  a  little  wheat. 
Does  it  pay  us  to  grind  our  own  feed 
when  we  can  get  $2  for  the  corn?  People 
say  that  oats  will  not  make  any  milk. 
We  have  not  much  wheat.  Would  you 
advise  us  to  sell  what  we  have  and  buy? 
It  does  not  seem  that  it  would  pay  to 
pay  $4.50  for  oil  or  cottonseed  meal.  We 
are  two  young  fellows  just  starting  out 
and  would  thank  you  very  much  if  you 
will  take  a  little  trouble  with  us.  B.  B. 

I  am  inclined  to  favor  selling  the  wheat 
and  buying  some  protein-carrying  mate¬ 
rial,  .such  as  gluten  or  oilmeal.  but  under 
no  circumstances  would  I  sell  my  corn 
and  oats.  I  would  grind  them  and  sup¬ 
plement  them  with  some  concentrate  rich 
in  protein.  The  silage,  mixed  hay,  oat 
straw  and  shredded  cornstalks  will  serve 
your  purpose  well.  I  would  grind  corn 
and  oats  and  feed  either  separately  or 
together  a  ration  consisting  of  100  lbs. 
of  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  of  ground  corn. 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  or  oilmeal.  50  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran.  If  you  have  an  excess  of 
corn  or  oats  it  might  be  wise  to  sell 
enough  of  these  materials  to  purchase  the 
gluten. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  dairy  cow  to  produce  30  lbs.  of 
milk  at  a  profit  and  40  lbs.  of  milk  at  a 
loss,  the  difference  being  the  cost  of  the 
extra  feed  required  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  10  lbs.  The  dairyman  who  is 
making  money  today  from  his  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  operations  is  the  one  who  insists 
upon  reproduction,  and  who  is  satisfied 
with  average  yields,  the  result  of  feeding 
common  feed  in  the  ordinary  way,  Gluten 
today  will  supply  protein  most  economi¬ 
cally.  and  where  you  have  corn  and  oats 
homegrown  this  is  practically  the  only 
material  that  you  need  buy.  It  is  not 
essential  that  you  include  the  bran  if  you 
have  some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 


Keeping  Ten  Cows 

I  have  34  acres  of  loamy  land,  all  of 
which  excepting  four  acres  is  level  and 
tillable.  Can  I  keep  10  cows  profitably 
on  this  land?  If  so.  in  what  proportion 
should  it  be  divided  into  pasture  and  crop 
land?  What  crops  would  be  best  suited 
for  dairy  purposes?  I  thought  I  could 
raise  roots  to  help  out  in  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

To  maintain  10  cows  on  34  acres  and 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  feeds  on  the  farm 
you  would  have  to  practice  intensive  crop 
rotation.  It  would  mean  that  you  would 
grow  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  fed  up 
as  a  forage  crop  or  to  be  cured  as  hay, 
and  that  you  would  have  to  make  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  during  the  early  Spring 
in  order  to  be  able  to  feed  the  crop  at 
its  proper  stage  of  maturity.  Oats  and 
peas  would  yield  a  larger  amount  of 
forage  per  acre  than  were  the  area  seeded 
permanently  to  grass  and  used  for  either 
pasture  or  meadow.  In  addition  to 
eight  or  10  acres  of  oats  and  peas  you 
should  grow  10  acres  of  corn,  one  acre 
of  beets,  and  the  remainder  should  be 
meadow  and  pasture. 

Corn  with  oats  and  peas  as  a  forage 
crop  have  been  recommended  because 
there  is  nothing  that  will  yield  more 
abundantly  than  corn,  and  it  can  be  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Naturally  you 
would  cut  the  corn  as  fodder,  husk  the 
grain  and  feed  the  stalks  as  roughage,  in 
which  event  it  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  such  grain  as  gluten  or  bran 
to  supplement  this  carbohydrate.  You 
could  rely  rather  extensively  upon  your 
oats  and  peas  to  supply  green  forage  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  season,  and  in  ease  the 
crop  passed  the  stage  for  cutting  as  a 
forage  crop  it  could  be  cured  as  hay  and 
stored  in  the  barn  for  Winter. 


Ration  with  Corn  Fodder 

I  wish  a  ration  with  corn  fodder, 
shredded  and  scalded,  for  milch  cows.  I 
have  oats,  corn  and  wheat  for  chop.  How 
much  of  each  and  what  other  feed  should 
be  used.  f.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Just  how  much  there  is  to  be  gained 
by  scalding  corn  fodder  or  shredded  stalks 
for  milch  cows  is  a  motted  question. 
Naturally  if  roughage  is  made  more  pal¬ 
atable  and  warmed  up  the  animals  will 
consume  an  increased  quantity ;  but  there 
are  herdsmen  who  question  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  even  tempting  a  cow  to  consume 
unusual  quantities  of  roughage  that  con¬ 
tains  as  small  percentage  of  digestible 
matter  as  corn  fodder.  However,  if  I 
scalded  the  shredded  todder  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  add  some  blackstrap  molasses  to 
the  warm  water. 

Ground  wheat  is  not  particularly  well 
suited  for  feeding  dairy  cattle,  even 
though  it  is  supplemented  with  oats  and 
some  protein  concentrate.  There  would 
be  an  advantage  in  selling  your  wheat 
and  purchasing  wheat  bran  or  buckwheat 
middlings  to  supply  the  same  constitu¬ 
ents.  You  do  not  indicate  the  production 
per  cow.  but  the  following  combination 


would  give  good  results  in  a  milch  herd : 
200  lbs.  of  oats,  300  lbs.  of  corn.  200  lbs. 
of  buckwheat  middlings.  300  lbs.  of  glu¬ 
ten.  100  lbs.  of  bran,  50  lbs.  of  oil  meal. 
A  cow  yielding  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
would  be  entitled  to  G  or  8  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  in  case  you  do  not  have  silage  or 
succulence. 


Ration  with  Brewery  Grains 

I  have  been  feeding  for  my  Winter 
ration  as  follows:  125  lbs.  brewers’ 
grains,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  bran, 
250  or  300  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal.  It 
has  made  me  a  good  feed,  but  the  prices 
are  so  high  that  I  thought  perhaps  you 
could  suggest  something  bettor  for  less 
money.  I  will  quote  the  prices  here: 
Brewers’  grains,  $70;  gluten.  $4.25  per 
bag ;  cottonseed.  $4.50  per  bag ;  oilmeal, 
$5  per  bag;  bran.  $3  to  $3.50  per  bag. 
The  cobmeal  is  home  grown,  but  I  am 
short  on  coru  this  year.  My  roughage  is 
corn  fodder,  but  I  have  plenty  of  it.  I 
can  buy  ready-mixed  rations,  24  and  25 
per  cent  protein,  for  $80  a  ton  from  our 
local  dealer.  e.  E.  w. 

Maryland. 

If  you  have  been  getting  good  results 
from  the  ration  you  are  feeding,  there  is 
no  reason  for  changing,  for  it  is  quite  as 
economical  according  to  the  prices  you 
have  indicated,  as  any  material  we  could 
recommend.  If  you  can  secure  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  brewery  grains  at  the  prices 
quoted,  it  might  be  possible  for  you  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  cottonseed  and  oil¬ 
meal  25  per  cent.  If  you  do  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  corn  to  supply  your  corn  and  cob 
meal  you  might  be  able  to  purchase  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  or  perhaps  hominy  meal, 
as  a  supplement.  There  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  buying  the  dairy  feed  carrying 
25  per  cent  protein  at  a  cost  of  $S5  a  ton. 


Feeding  Heifers 

Will  you  give  me  balanced  grain  ration 
for  milking  cows  and  for  heifers  due  to 
calve  next  July?  I  buy  all  feed  except 
cornstalks,  field  cured.  I  am  now  paying 
$2.75  for  100  lbs.  bran.  $2.40  for  80  lbs. 
ground  oats.  $4.50  for  100  lbs.  oilmeal, 
$3.75  for  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  $38  a  ton 
for  mixed  hay.  g.  w.  l. 

You  are  unfortunate  in  having  to  buy 
all  of  your  feeds  with  the  exception  of 
cornstalks,  and  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
find  milk  production  rather  expensive 
under  such  circumstances.  You  do  not 
state  whether  you  have  any  silage,  but  I 
am  assuming  that  you  do  not  have.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  grain  ration  : 
300  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  ground  oats. 
200  lbs.  gluten,  150  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  If  you  can  secure  some  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  you  will  find  this  superior 
to  mixed  hay.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  some  prime  Alfalfa  for  what  you  are 
paying  for  your  mixed  hay.  Gluten  at 
$3.75  a  hundred  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  oilmeal.  but  it  is  important 
that  you  include  some  hominy  if  the  best 
results  are  to  follow.  If  you  could  buy 
blackstrap  molasses  and  feed  two  or  three 
lbs.  of  this  material  per  animal  per  day 
you  would  find  that  it  would  relieve  your 
shortage  of  succulence,  and  that  it  would 
substantially  increase  the  digestibility  of 
the  mixture. 


The  State  Agricultural  Department 

TIIE  BOG  LAW 

(Continued  from  page  215) 
or  designated  representative  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  may  demand  him  of 
the  owners  of  dangerous  dogs  to  keep  them 
may  pursue  the  dog  and  seize  him  or  kill 
him.  If  not  redeemed  within  five  days, 
when  seized,  the  dog  may  he  sold  or 
killed.  A  fee  of  $2  is  allowed  for  each 
dog  seized  and  for  each  dog  killed.  This 
fee  is  paid  by  the  county  treasurer. 

“Any  person  may  kill  a  dog  while  he 
is  attacking,  chasing  or  worrying  any 
domestic  animal  having  a  commercial 
value,  or  attacking  fowls,  or  while  such 
dog  is  being  pursued  thereafter.”  Such 
is  the  exact  language  of  the  statute. 

The  Department  may  issue  orders  to 
the  owners  of  dangerous  dogs  to  kill  them 
under  restraint  on  the  owner’s  premises. 
It  may  also  issue  orders  to  confine  dogs 
within  a  described  territory  or  section, 
to  be  confined  during  the  night.  For  re¬ 
fusing  or  neglecting  to  observe  the  order 
to  restrain  a  dangerous  dog  after  notice 
the  penalty  is  $25 ;  for  neglect  to  obey 
the  night  order  the  penalty  is  $10. 

In  case  a  dog  attacks  any  person  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  may  order  the  dog  killed. 
Provision  is  also  made  to  seize  and  kill 
or  sell  a  dog  on  an  order  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
law  lays  its  hand  mostly  on  the  dog. 
The  owner  is  not  held  responsible,  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  damages  caused  by 
another  animal  or  an  automobile.  If  a 
bull  or  a  ram  or  an  automobile  threatens 
life  or  damages  property  the  owner  is 
held  responsible.  If  an  owner  neglects 
to  take  out  a  license  for  a  car  the  State 
does  not  go  out  and  impound  the  car.  It 
sends  for  the  owner.  There  is  clearly  a 
distinction  made  in  favor  of  the  dog.  Is 
that  the  way  farmers  want  it? 
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The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Calves  Sucking  Cow 

I  milk  four  cows.  When  they  freshen 
I  generally  fatten  the  calves,  and  some¬ 
times  I  buy  another  to  put  on  the  same 
cow.  I  was  told  that  to  let  calves  suck 
the  cows  was  not  good  for  the  cows — 
spoiling  them.  V.  R. 

New  York. 

Provided  you  strip  cows  out,  if  any 
milk  is  left  after  calves  geti  through  suck¬ 
ing.  no  harm  can  come  to  the  cow.  If 
this  is  not  done  a  diminished  milk  flow 
will  follow.  With  milk  at  the  present 
price  there  is  some  question  if  vealing 
calves  is  a  paying  proposition  if  you  can 
possibly  get  labor  to  milk  cows  and  handle 
the  milk.  u.  F.  J. 


Oilmeal  and  Gluten 

1.  I  have  plenty  of  my  own  grain,  buck¬ 
wheat,  corn  and  oats.  I  think  the  ra¬ 
tion  a  little  low  on  protein  /or  milch 
cows.  IIow  much  oilmeal  could  I  put 
over  the  grain,  twice  a  day?  2.  Is  oil¬ 
meal  good  for  horses,  to  keep  the  bowels 
moving  right?  Is  a  handful  too  much, 
twice  a  day,  put  over  the  feed?  2.  What 
is  gluten  meal?  4.  Oilmeal  is  the  best 
protein  feed,  is  it  not?  E.  B. 

Now  York. 

1.  Your  roughage  is  not  stated,  but  no 
matter  what  it  is.  your  grain  ration  is 
made  up  of  low  protein  feeds.  Make  it 
two  parts  by  weight  of  ground  oats,  one 
part  ground  buckwheat,  one  part  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  linseed  oilmeal  and  one 
part  cottonseed  meal. 

2.  Oilmeal  is  good  for  horses  given  in 
small  amounts,  as  you  suggest. 

3.  Gluten  meal  is  the  final  by-product 
that  comes  off  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  from  corn.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
food  and  little  used.  It  contains  about 
30  per  cent  protein,  in  place  of  21  per 
cent,  protein  for  gluten  feed.  Gluten  feed 
is  a  gluten  meal  and  corn  bran  ground 
together. 

4.  Cottonseed  meal  and  oilmeal  are  our 
highest  protein  cattle  feeds.  Oilmeal  has 
about  five  per  cent  less  protein  in  it.  but 
it  lias  a  laxative  and  cooling  effect  on  the 
animal,  and  is  always  given  to  give  ani¬ 
mals  a  sleek  coat  for  show  purposes  and 
for  fitting  cows  for  calving.  H.  F.  J. 


Difficult  Churning 

I  have  a  barrel  churn  like  the  one  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  1796,  volume  for  1010.  but 
am  new  to  the  business,  and  sometimes 
have  to  churn  two  hours  before  getting  the 
butter  in  condition  to  work.  The  last 
churning  was  begun  at  8.40,  broke  about 
9.30,  but  was  not  sufficiently  gathered  an 
hour  later.  The  temperature  when  cream 
was  put  in  churn  was  68  degrees.  I  had 
added  a  cup  of  buttermilk  the  day  before, 
to  sour  the  cream.  I  had  less  than  two 
gallons  of  cream.  We  have  one  cow.  I 
churn  twice  a  week  and  get  from  1%  to 
2  lbs.  at  a  churning.  Sometimes  it  takes 
less  than  an  hour  till  the  butter  is  ready 
to  work.  Should  cream  be  70  degrees  to 
churn  in  Winter?  I  churn  in  the  warm 
kitchen  and  am  afraid  of  scalding  the  but¬ 
ter.  The  cow  will  not  be  fresh  till  the  1st 
of  May,  but  has  begun  to  go  down  in  her 
milk  since  being  in  the  stable  all  the 
time.  mrs.  A.  R.  it. 

Clarington,  Pa. 

I  think  your  trouble  is  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  at  least  two  causes.  First, 
you  have  only  one  cow,  and  she  has  been 
in  milk  some  time,  and  secondly,  since  you 
only  get  1%  to  2  lbs.  of  butter  from  1% 
to  2  gals,  cream,  your  cream  must  be  very 
thin.  Cream  from  a  cow  well  advanced 
in  lactation  frequently  churns  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  thin  cream  churns  with  more 
difficulty  than  thick  cream.  1  have  seen 
it  act  as  you  describe  many  times.  The 
butter  breaks  in  little  fine  granules,  but  it 
seems  ae  though  they  never  would  come 
together.  If  your  thermometer  is  correct, 
so  you  are  churning  at  68  deg.  Falir.,  you 
ought  not  to  be  troubled  in  this  respect. 
Try  heating  the  cream  by  setting  the 
cream  pail  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Heat 
cream  to  142  to  145  degs.  Falir.,  and  hold 
there  20  minutes.  Cool  cream  over  night 
and  churn  at  about  65  degs.  Falir.  the 
next  day.  II.  F.  J. 


How  to  Care  for  a  Cow 

It  is  easy  to  take  care  of  a  cow  or¬ 
dinarily,  yet  many  cows  are  ruined  at 
calving  time  or  soon  after  by  improper 
feeding,  so  I  will  give  my  advice,  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  case. 

1.  Slack  the  grain  ration  about  a 
week  before  calving. 

2.  After  the  calf  appears  stop  feeding 
of  grain  for  full  10  days;  on  tin*  eleventh 
day  start  in  slowly  with  grain. 

3.  Don’t  give  the  cow  more  than  one 
pailful  of  water  at  a  time,  and  take  the 
chill  off  the  water  for  a  few  days. 

4.  Give  her  all  the  hay  she  will  clean 
up.  also  silage  if  you  have  it. 

5.  Be  satisfied  with  a  little  less  milk 
the  first  10  days,  and  she  will  more  than 
make  up  for  it  afterwards. 

By  following  this  advice  your  cow  will 
not  get  a  caked  udder  or  swollen  teats 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  and  you  will  take 
comfort  with  waiting  on  her.  It  is  the 
grain  which  causes  so  much  trouble  with 
cows  when  fed  the  first  10  days.  I  have 
seen  cows  cake  up  when  fed  grain  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  after  calving,  but 
never  when  10  full  days  were  given  her 
without  grain.  W.  F.  A. 


Avery  Motor  Cultivator 


Avery  Roller 


»lgr 


‘Aveiyize1 

AllYmr  Farm 


Two 
Size*  of 
SmallTractor* 


You 


on  any 


“Self-  _ 
Adjuiting" 
Tractor 

^  Disc  Harrow 


can  do  all  the  power  work  required 
size  farm  with  Avery  Machinery. 


The  Avery  Line  for  1920  includes 
a  four-cylinder  14-28 I  I.  P.  tractor 
in  addition  to  the  previous  8-16, 
12-25,  18-36,  25-50  and  40-80 
H.  P.  sizes. 

— A  new  six-cylinder  small 

tractor. 

— A  six-cylinder  two-row  motor 
cultivator,  a  new  four-cylinder 
one-row  motor  cultivator. 


—A  new  self  adjusting  tractor 
disc  harrow*,  “Power-Lift”  trac¬ 
tor,  grain  drills,  two-row  “Power- 
Lift”  listers. 

— Light  and  heavy  “Power-Lift" 
moldboard  and  disc  plows  for 
any  size  tractor. 

— A  complete  line  of  roller  bear¬ 
ing  threshers,  and 
— A  roller  bearing  silo  filler. 


Fill  your  silo  with 
an  Avery  Roller 
Bearing  Silo  Filler 


It  Pays  to  “AVERY1ZE” 


Avery  machines  are  built  simple — can 
be  operated  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence. 

Avery  prices  are  based  upon  large 
qua-ntity  production  and  the  low 
selling  cost  of  a  complete  line. 


When  yon  get  an  Avery  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  prompt  and  permanent  service 
— backed  by  an  organization  with  three 
large  factories,  many  branches  and 
satisfied  customers  in  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  63  Foreign  Countries. 


Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 


and  interesting  Tractor  “  Hitch  Book.” 
Contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  trac¬ 


tors,  tractor  drawn  tools  and  tractor 
driven  machinery.  Two  books  mailed 

free. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  2002  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc.,  Distributors 
Utica,  New  York 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upward  Jbn€/ucan%  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use 


*  giving  splendid  sat¬ 
isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolut*  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  oux — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  eonu>lete.  elaborate  and  interesting  book  oil 
cream  separators.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


l^EMPCLIM^ 

— * - -Spreader—  ^ — 

lOO  Loads  Spread 

Pays  for  This  Machine 

EASILY  hauled  and  evenly  spread  manure,  fertili¬ 
zer.  ashes,  lime,  etc., pay  big  profits.  The  Kemp- 
Climax  Spreader  carries  the  load  correctly  balanced 
between  front  and  rear  wheels — requires  but  2 
h>  rs  ‘s.  Its  indestructible  enclosed  cylnder  with 
s.  If  •  sharpening  teeth  shreds  in  wide  strips  and 
si  rea  ls  evenly — quickly. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for 'Saving  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Manure/’ by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader 

Dealers:  Write  for  attractive  proposition 


International  Calf  Meal  will  raise  five  calvea  at  the  cost  of  raising  one  calf  on  new 
milk.  It  will  save  allyour  cream  or  butter  fat  and  put  yourcalves  Into 
veal  condition  in  a  hurry.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  that 

INTERNATIONAL  CALF  MEAL 

Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

It  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  new  milk — a  scientifically  mixed  feed 
that  calves  like  and  thrive  on.  Easily  mixed.  One  pound  equals  one 
gallon  new  milk  in  feeding  value. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  For  a  short  time  only  we  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid  a  100- lb.  sack  for  $5.50  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rockies.  This 
offer  is  backed  by  a  $1,000,000  company.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
when  feed  arrives.  Send  a  trial  order  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Urn  S.lc.m.n  Wasted 


Beat  the  Fuel  Sho rtage 


As  low  as 

$10  u\ 


X  Don’t  depend  on  coal 
/  A  these  days.  Install  a 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


and  be  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
stable  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Moaey  refunded 
5  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  A  JSOOK  CO.,  Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 
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The  Sensible  Leader  of  the  1 920  Tractor  Field 


Nowadays  the  chug-chug  of  the 

farm  tractor  is  heard  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  Tractors  are  at 
work  in  the  fields  of  many  thousands 
of  farms  and  if  you  look  them  over 
you  will  find  them  a  mixed  lot. 

Tractor  farming  is  still  in  its  youth. 
Novelty  is  still  in  the  surge  toward 
power  farming. 

The  impractical  theorists  are  still  in 
the  ring,  limping  but  not  out  of  the 
running.  Adventurers  who  swarmed 
into  what  they  termed  the  ‘  ‘game”  are 
still  “playing.”  The  hazards  facing 
the  farmer  in  search  of  reliable  power 
are  many. 

i  In  all  this  turmoil,  one  tractor  like 
a  steady  star  has  lighted  the  way. 
That  tractor  bears  the  trusted  name — 
Titan  10-20.  It  has  led  because  it  is 
the  product  of  practical  builders  of 
good  farm  machines;  because  it  is 
backed  by  many  years  of  experience 
and  unquestioned  reputation. 


Today  Titan  10-20  is  the  standard- 
setter  among  all  tractors.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  the  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  on  the  tongues  of  farmers 
and  tractor  makers  the  nation  over. 

Selling  at  the  popular  low  price— 
$1000  ash  f.  o.  b.  factory — Titan 
10-20  faced  a  sensational  demand.  A 
few  months  ago  this  desire  for  Titan 
ownership  had  flooded  the  factory  with 
thousands  of  orders  which  could  not 
be  filled  at  once,  though  a  new  Titan 
was  being  turned  out  every  few 
minutes. 

Every  effort  is  being  directed  to 
greater  production  and  to  continued 
Titan  10-20  pre-eminence  during  1920. 
In  view  of  manufacturing  difficulties 
however,  this  is  earnest  advice  to  the 
intending  purchaser: 

Orders  for  Titan  10-20  —  and  also  for 
International  15-30  and  International 
8-16  —  must  be  placed  far  in  advance. 
No  other  course  will  assure  delivery* 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


Or  AMERICA  m«. 


USA 


JUST  LISTED  and  INSPECTED 

$5,500.  No.  77  S.  S.  8  as  tiue  cows  as  any  man 
wants  to  own,  as  handsome  a  pair  of  kind  horse*, 
worth  $700  if  worth  a  cent,  a  complete  equipment  of 
farm  machinery.  10-A.  farm  on  State  road,  2  miles 
to  two  villages,  half  way  between  Manchester,  N, 
H.,  and  Keene,  N.  H.  Fine  large  l^-s.  7-room 
house;  A1  barn  only  12  years  old,  match  boarding;  10x60 
cellar,  ehestnut  floor;  12x20ahop.  ice-house,  60-foot  hen¬ 
nery,  50  nice  apple  trees,  fine  yard,  lawn,  maple  shade. 
Strictly  A1  in  every  way.  Free  catalog  N.  H.  farms  upon 
request.  CHAMBERLAIN  A  BURNHAM,  Inc.,  £91 
Washington  St.,  Boaton,  Bloaa.  Largest  farm  agency  in  N.  E. 


NOT  ON  PAPER  ALONE 

but  on  inspection  you  will  find  I  have  68  genuine 
bargains  in  HunterdonCo.,  N.  J.  Dairy,  grain,  fruit, 
truck  and  poultry  farms,  any  size,  near  good  home 
markets;  priced  right;  good  terms;  equipped  or 
not;  good  land:  good  roads.  Send  for  list. 

E.  E.  HAWK,  LAMBEKTVILLE,  N.  J. 


MOLINE 

BURNS  KEROSENE 

ChMpMt.  **fe*t  fuei.  Oo«  ftallo*  lutt  14  Co  14  hour*. 

At**  labor,  aav*  feed;  k**p  stock  tre*  (coca  cooatipatiMi 
aid  dlAMtlon;  make  th*m  Ar  owt  taoro***  milk  produc* 
lion  chi*  arintar  with  haalthlu!  water. 

Moline  Tank  Heater 

'  Heavy.  ru*»  proof  boflar  iron.  No  rivets  uad*r  water. 

Flu  say  tank.  Handy  ralva  control*  heat  required/  Ho 
•park*,  tmoka.  dirt,  cinders.  Steady  inirn**  h*at;  no nM 
wasted  Cannot  smother  or  blow  opt.  Dependable  la 
coldest  Weather.  Feed  and  fuel  saved  pays  tor  the 
•MOLINE*!  In  record  tlm*  Last*  for  many  -year*. 

Writ*  postal  for  FREE  literature  and  price*  on 
Heater*  and  Non  Free ring  Hog  Uuterera  today. 

MOLINE  TANK  HEATER  CO. 


This  Farm  Should  Sell  QUICK 

205  acres,  10-room  house.  2  barns,  silo,  "cows,  5  young  cat- 
tie,  3 horses,  10  hens,  full  line  of  equipment  to  work  flrst- 
closs  farm.  Price,  17,700;  part  cash.  Page  37,  catalogue  No. 37 

Hall’s  Fabm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  U  ars  looking  for  a  farm,  write  for  Catalogue  of 
500  Ohio  farms,  fully  described. 

H.  H.  MASTERS,  Agent,  Cambridge,  Ohio 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Eczema 

I  have  a  hound  puppy,  which  had 
some  skin  trouble.  First  the  skin  got 
rod  and  very  irritable.  I  washed  him 
well  and  rubbed  him  with  beef  fat ;  the 
trouble  improved.  Now  he  walks  as  if 
his  front  paw,  the  left  one,  was  out  of 
joint,  but  has  no  pain  if  I  touch  it.  I 
feed  him  on  eornmeal  mush  and  milk, 
white  bread  and  a  little  coffee.  IIow 
often  should  I  feed  him,  and  what  is  the 
best  for  him?  MRS.  r.  R. 

N.  J. 

Stop  feeding  eornmeal  and  bread.  Sub¬ 
stitute  raw  or  cooked  meat,  vegetable 
soup,  without  potatoes,  and  oatmeal  and 
milk.  A  big,  raw  beef  bone  given  twice 
a  week  would  be  good  for  him,  and  if  he 
is  constipated  correct  that  by  feeding 
parboiled  liver.  One  meal  each  evening 
will  suffice  with  the  bones  fed  daytimes. 
Make  him  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible.  Trim  the  toe  nails.  One  may 
be  ingrown,  but  without  an  examination 
we  cannot  say  exactly  what  is  wrong  with 
the  foot. 


Eye  Disease 

I  have  a  five-year-old  horse,  1,200  lbs., 
with  water  running  from  eyes  at  times. 
Eyes  are  cloudy ;  have  been  so  for  several 
months.  Hind  legs  stock  just  a  very  lit¬ 
tle.  Dam  was  sound  in  every  way,  grand 
dam  blind  for  years.  Local  veterinarian 
says  no  cure ;  has  made  no  examination. 

New  York.  w.  r. 

The  horse  no  doubt  is  afflicted  with 
periodic  ophthalmia,  commonly  called 
moon  blindness,  and  it  is  incurable  and 
will  end  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes 
from  cataract.  This  may  be  retarded 
somewhat  by  dissolving  one  dram  of  iodide 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water  twice 
daily  at  time  of  attack,  and  at  such  times 
covering  the  eyes  with  a  soft  cloth,  to  be 
kept  constantly  wet  with  a  saturated  so¬ 
lution  of  boric  acid.  Between  attacks 
wet  the  eyeballs  every  other  day  with  a 
few  drops  of  15  per  cent  solution  of  argy- 
rol.  Keep  the  stable  somewhat  darkened. 


Enlarged  Membranes 

I  have  a  cat  nine  years  old  which  has  a 
thick  white  skin  growing  over  both  eyes. 
It  commenced  growing  one  month  ago  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  eyes,  is  half  way 
now,  almost  covering  the  sight.  I  have 
been  using  warm  boracie  acid  solution, 
but  cannot  see  that  it  does  any  good. 

New  York.  mrs.  h.  s.  h. 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  cat  is  not  af¬ 
fected  with  tetanus  (lockjaw)  which 
causes  the  inembrana  nictitans  from  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  protrude  part 
way  over  the  eyeball,  we  should  suspect 
that  tumors  or  enlargements  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  (bard)  are  present  and  these  read¬ 
ily  could  be  removed  by  operation.  Take 
the  cat  to  a  qualified  veterinarian  for  ex¬ 
amination.  _ 

Pruritis 

My  two  little  dogs  have  some  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  as  they  scratch  at  all  times  ;  no  fleas. 
I  have  seen  doctors,  but  they  do  not  help 
them.  One  has  had  a  little  hair  come 
out  at  one  ear.  The  dogs  weigh  6  lbs. 
each,  and  cost  $250  each.  ‘u.  c.  s. 

Connecticut. 

As  the  dogs  are  so  valuable  you  should 
have  them  treated  by  a  specialist,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  New  York  City.  He 
could  arrange  to  keep  the  dogs  while  un¬ 
der  treatment.  We  suspect  that  overfeed¬ 
ing,  lack  of  exercise  and  living  in  a  warm 
room  have  much  to  do  with  the  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  para¬ 
sitic  mange.  Make  the  dogs  live  outdoors 
sa  far  as  possible  and  allow  only  one 
small  feed  each  eveuiug.  Do  not  give 
them  any  sweets  or  potatoes.  Raw  meat 
would  be  good  for  them ;  also  vegetable 
soup.  Tub  them  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  made  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  manufacturer,  or  a  veterinarian, 
and  when  dry  apply  sulphur  ointment 
I  freely  to  the  irritable  parts.  Repeat  the 
application  every  three  or  four  days,  but 
do  not  apply  grease  or  oil  to  a  large  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  at  one  time. 


Depraved  Appetiti 

What  is  the  cause  of  mules  eating  the 
manger  and  chewing  all  wood  they  can 
reach?  We  feed  corn  and  oats  with 
plenty  of  good  hay,  and  sometimes  corn 
fodder,  plenty  of  stock  powder,  and  sail 
within  their  reach  at  all  times;  good 
spring  water  for  drinking.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  they  need  that  causes  them  to  **at 
wood,  or  what  would  prevent  it?  We 
have  put  tires  from  wagon  wheels  on 
mangers  to  stop  them  from  chewing. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  m.  r. 

Stop  the  stock  powder.  It  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  and  may  be  doing  much  more 
harm  than  good.  Add  wheat  bran  freely 
to  the  ration.  Never  let  the  mules  stand 
for  a  single  day  without  work  or  exer¬ 
cise.  If  possible  let  them  eat  the  bark 
of  poplar  (“popple”)  stems  and  boughs. 
That  often  proves  remedial.  If  that  does 
not  avail,  or  if  you  cannot  provide  such 
a  remedy,  mix  iu  the  feed  twice  daily  a 
tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  one  part  each 
of  powdered  mix  vomica,  ground  gentian 
root  and  fenugreek  until  depraved  appe¬ 
tite  subsides. 


With  high-priced  labor,  seed  and  supplies  the  liberal 
use  of  the  right  fertilizer  brings  the  biggest  net  returns. 


have  a  reputation  based  on  58  years  of  profitable  crop 
production, — a  good  reason  for  choosing  Bradley’s.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  demand  for  potash  goods. 

Write  for  our  new  Memorandum  Book.  If  there  is 
no  Bradley  agent  in  your  section,  ask  us  to  explain  about 
our  agency  plan. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemieal  Co. 

92  State  St„  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Balfalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Outlook  for  Cattle  and  Hogs 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  cattle  mar¬ 
ket.  especially  steers,  for  Spring?  Have 
the  Western  farmers  kept  steers  to  fatten 
as  usual?  What  causes  butcher  cattle  to 
be  so  low  in  price  at  present  time?  These 
are  things  that  are  of  interest  to  many 
farmers,  and  I  thought  that  you  could 
answer  these  question  better  than  any 
one  else.  K.  F.  H. 

Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
pessimistic  about  matters,  but  right  at 
present  I  am.  It  would  take  entirely  too 
long  a  letter  to  explain  just  what  I  think 
about  the  present  situation,  as  applied  to 
our  farm  products.  I  think  that  when 
“Simon  says  thumbs  up,  it  is  thumbs  up. 
and  when  Simon  says  thumbs  down,  it  is 
thumbs  down.”  I  think  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  not  on  the  statute 
books  at  all  any  longer.  In  fact,  no. city 
man  who  understands  the  situation  claims 
that  it  is.  A  few  days  ago  I  talked  with 
Mr.  V.  H.  Davis,  head  of  our  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  and  he  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark,  “One  day  not  long  ago  the 
woman  wanted  a  little  bacon.  I  went  to 
the  grocery  store  and  bought  a  pound, 
paying  60c.  The  same  week  our  tenant 
on  the  farm  sent  me  check  for  some  hogs 
which  he  had  sold.  The  hogs  brought 
12%c.  Also  in  the  same  week  I  went  to 
the  army  store  and  bought  some  bacon  at 
20c.  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  to 
correlate  these  three  prices,  but  I  cannot 
do  so.” 

A  few  days  ago  my  Columbus  daily 
paper  announced  that  prices  of  all  meats 
had  gone  up  between  5c  and  10c  per 
pound,  and  gave  as  an  excuse  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  in  the  West  and  cattle 
were  not  coming  in  freely.  The  top 
prices,  if  I  remember  right/ were  around 
55c  to  60c  per  pound.  Almost  the  same 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Western 
rancher  who  stated  that  owing  to  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  Winter  they  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  cash  in  almost  all  of  their  cat¬ 
tle.  These  two  statements  do  not  dove¬ 
tail. 

The  great  statisticians  show  business, 
as  a  whole,  in  probably  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  condition  ever  known.  Commodi¬ 
ties,  as  a  whole,  are  at  the  very  peak, 
but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  consumers 
are  paying  60c  a  pound  for  bacon,  the 
farmer  in  this  section  can  get  only  13c  to 
14c  for  live  hogs.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simply  that  the  packers  absolutely  control 
the  markets  and  pay  us  what  they  choose, 
while  the  retailers  are  greedy  enough  so 
that;  they  demand.  I  would  judge,  about 
200  per  cent  profit  on  much  of  this  meat, 
and  at  least  100  per  cent  on  all  of  it.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  able  to  pay  their 
labor  any  price  that  is  asked,  and  it  is 
not  the  slightest  wonder  that  the  young 
people  move  to  the  city.  So  far,  I  can  see 
only  one  thing  that  is  likely  to  correct 
this  situation,  and  that  is.  for  the  farmers 
to  take  things  more  into  their  own  hands; 
to  continue  the  present  wave  of  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  to  make  real  business  units  out  of 
each  local  association,  and  to  sell  their 
own  produce  for  more  than  they  are  now 
doing  it.  I  mean  to  carry  the  selling  clear 
through  to  the  consumer  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  pass  through  three  or  four  hands 
before  reaching  him.  As  to  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed,  etc.,  I  think  there  is  not 
so  large  a  difference  between  this  year 
and  other  years,  but,  frankly,  I  do  hot 
think  it  makes  any  difference  whether 
there  is  a  scarcity  or  not.  The  powers 
that  are  over  us  have  determined  that  we 
should  not  make  any  money,  and  they  are 
in  strong  enough  position  so  that  they  ab¬ 
solutely  control  the  situation. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Cows 

One  of  our  readers  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  wrote  recently  saying  that 
his  local  cheese  factory  had  refused  to 
accept  his  milk  where  the  cow's  had  been 
fed  on  apple  pomace.  The  excuse  made 
by  the  factory  people  was  that  the  board 
of  health  had  prohibited  the  use  of  this 
food  on  the  theory  that  it'  not  only  in¬ 
jures  the  milk  of  the  cows,  but  the  cows 
themelves.  We  know  of  many  dairymen 
who  feed  large  quantities  of  apple  pomace 
to  their  cattle,  and  with  great  results, 
and  it  seems  curious  that)  such  an  excuse 
should  be  made.  We  wrote  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  at 
Trenton  about  this,  and  he  says  that  no 
action  whatever  has  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Health  in  regard  to  pom¬ 
ace  as  a  cattle  food.  There  must  be 
some  mix-up  somewhere  over  this.  It 
might  be  possible  that  a  very  sour  or  de¬ 
cayed  lot  of  the  pomace  would  prove  in¬ 
jurious,  and  possibly  some  one  who  saw 
such  a  pile  of  pomace  decided  that  all  of 
it  must  be  inferior.  This,  however,  is 
not  so  because  many  tons  of  it  are  fed 
every  year  by  people  who  live  near  the 
cider  mills.  When  in  fair  condition  the 
pomace  has  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  good  com  silage,  and  can  be  fed 
in  just  about  the  same  way  as  silage  is 
usually  handled.  Some  dry  hay  or  fod¬ 
der  should  be  fed  along  with  it.  some 
food  like  bran  or  cottonseed  meal  will 
go  well  as  a  grain  addition.  There  is  no 
use  in  a  board  of  health  trying  to  shut 
out  this  useful  feed.  As  time  goes  on 
more  and  more  of  it  will  be  saved  and 
fed. 
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MALT  spmuts-bran  middlings 
gluten  FEED- MOLASSES 

MADE  BY 

.ME  EARLY &DANIM 

[^CINCINNATI,0.  J. 


“Three  Bags  Full” 

A  bagful  of  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  makes  full  bags  for  your 
cows — and  their  full  bags  mean  full  money  bags  for  you.  You 
can’t  buy  good  results  any  cheaper  anywhere. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  guaranteed  to  increase  milk  flow  or 
butter  fat  content.  It  must  deliver  the  goods. 

You  can  Jbake  us  up  on  this  guarantee  without  risk.  Feed  any  one  cow  in 
your  herd — good  or  bad — for  four  weeks  on  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  and 
if  feed  doesn’t  make  good,  if  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied  with  results,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  S  WEETS  contains  exactly  proper  proportions  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fat.  Fed  with  the  usual  roughage,  it  is  a  perfectly  balanced  ration.  Composed 
cotton  seed  meal,  brewers’  grains,  corn  meal,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  corn,  gluten  feed.  Exceptionally  palatable  because  sweetened  with  pure 
cane  molasses,  which  also  increases  digestibility. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  positively  makes  more  milk  and  makes  more  money.  Order 
from  your  dealer. 


Send  post  card  today  for  chart 
and  details  of  four  weeks’  trial 
at  our  risk.  No  obligation. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Co. 
305  Carew  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mfrs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop, 
Ce~re-a-lia  Eggmash,  Tuxedo  Scratch. 
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"We  Sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  Farms  for  sale 
We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please  yon. 
Keliahle  representatives  wanted.  Give  referen¬ 
ces  and  mention  Unral  New-Yorker. 

MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  OLEAN.  N.  Y 


FARMS  ANDHOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
Miniate — productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  •  Dover.  Delaware 


sands  ^Happy  Housewives 

WESTER 


For  Sale-FYurf  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Oranoe  Co..  N.  Y. 

Llk  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres,  in  be&t  section  of*  South  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  ,”W/  M.  WHEATLEY.  Elmer,  N.  J. 


•  v*%  c  'S*U‘  “%'<*** 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  wheje  they  could  make  a  home  of  tneir 
own  — save  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 


Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  fanners  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens — Poultry — Dairying 


are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


^  The 
Churn  « 
that  J 

/ill  Last 
i  Life-  i 

Made  of  highest  grade  steel. 
Heavily-  tinned.  Smoothly 
finished.  Lighter.  Easiest 
to  operate.  Easiest  to  clean. 
Sanitary. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  38  X 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 

New  York  Office  and  Warehouse 
30  Church  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Chicago, 

Illinois 


Ot  urges 

C-5 Steel  Churns 


February  7 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Prof.  Minkler  at  Columbia 

Our  readers  have  followed  the  excellent 
work  of  Trof.  F.  C.  Minkler  in  liis  dis¬ 
cussion  of  live-stock  problems.  In  all  ag¬ 
ricultural  journalism  there  has  never  been 
anything  like  the  thorough  discussion  of 
feeding  problems  now  appearing  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  This  discussion  is  practical  and 
useful,  because  it  is  dictated  by  readers. 
They  present  these  important  problems 
and  find  them  answered  in  detail.  Many 
readers  who  live  near  New  York  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  Prof.  Minkler  is  to  de¬ 
liver  a  series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  in  New  York  City.  These  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  given  on  February  10.  17 
and  124.  and  will  thoroughly  cover  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  swine,  horses  and  cattle. 
A  fee  of  $10  is  charged.  The  subjects 
will  be  fully  and  interestingly  covered, 
and  we  know  that  many  of  our  readers 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  city  will 
be  glad  to  attend. 


won  a  national  oemor  v^nam- 
pionship  at  3  years.  She  is  a 
record  milk  producer. 

Cultivate  health,  and  the 
milk  pail  will  show  instant 
improvement. 


Colts  in  New  York 

I  know  of  only  two  colts  having  been 
raised  this  season,  and  those  were  from 
horses  that  a  dealer  brought  in  here  from 
the  West.  Tic  brought  in  00  horses  for 
sale  and  sold  them  all.  I  only  know  of 
two  or  three  farmers  who  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  colts,  and  only  one  of  them  to  any 
extent.  He  for  the  past  If!  years  haa 
raised  one  each  year.  There  is  only  one 
purebred  Percheron  stallion- that  I  know 
of  in  a  radius  of  40  miles.  C.  P.  P. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  quite  a  few  colts  in  this 
vicinity.  Not  all  the  farmers  are  raising 
them,  but  quite  a  fair  per  ceut  are.  be¬ 
ginning.  several  who  have  not  beeu  rais¬ 
ing  for  the  past  few  years.  The  Percheron, 
I  should  think,  leads ;  at  least  80  per 
cent  being  Percheron ;  95  per  cent  at 
least  are  heavy  types.  F.  R.  C. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  don’t  think  the  farmers  in  this  section 
are  raising  any  more  colts  than  usual. 
They  are  all  buying  tractors  as  fast  as 
they  can.  Last  Spring  there  were  quite 
a  few  carloads  of  Western  horses  sold 
here,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  local  production. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  W. 


What  Makes  Heavy 


Good  breeding  and  good  feeding  are  by  no  means  the  Diggest  *actor. 
HEALTH  is  the  master  key.  The  constant  strain  of  milk  production  will  in  time 
wear  down  the  disease-resistance  powers  of  the  most  rugged  system, 
gestive  and  genital  organs  are  the  first  affected.  Nature  must  b 
medicinal  assistance. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  cow  medicine  designed  to  help  solve  the  health  pro 
lems  of  cow  owners.  By  directly  affecting  the  organs  where  disease 
lurks,  this  medicine  is  successful  in  treating  or  preventing  Abor- 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Bunches,  Scouring  and 
Milk  Fever.  Tr 
and  note  results 


Harnessing  a  “Skittish”  Horse 

I  noticed  on  page  71  the  answer  of 
M.  B.  D.  to  C.  B.  W.  a  very  large  mis¬ 
take.  M.  B.  D.  goes  through  the  demon¬ 
stration  very  well  in  his  description  until 
he  reaches  the  point  where  the  thills  are 
drawn  upon  the  horse.  The  veins  should 
always  be  placed  through  the  terrets  in 
the  back  pad  before  drawing  the  thills 
upon  your  horse.  For  instance,  where 
would  your  horse  be  if  he  should  become 
frightened  when  you  are  back  fastening 
the  trace  to  the  wliiffletree  and  the  reins 
way  at  the  horse’s  head  fastened  in  the 
rings  of  the  bit?  M.  B.  P.’s  description 
would  undoubtedly  work  all  right  in  case 
you  were  hooking  up  old  Dobbin,  hut 
thinking  C.  B.  W.  might  have  a  young 
horse  and  that  he  would  he  apt  to  get  in 
a  bad  accident.  I  thought  I  would  correct 
the  mistake.  J.  fl¬ 

it.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good-natured  criti¬ 
cism  and  Dr.  Dean  replies  with  equal 
good  nature  as  follows : 

I  felt  quite  certain  that  I  should  make 
some  mistake  in  hitching  up  that  picture 
horse,  and  get  caught  at  it ;  and  that  even 
though  I  must  have  hitched  and  unhitched 
one  horse  at  least  5.000  times  in  the  20 
years  that  I  drove  him  to  buggy  and  cut¬ 
ter.  My  critic’s  point  is  well  taken ;  no 
matter  iiow  “safe”  the  horse  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scripture,  a  horse  is  a  vain 
thing  for  safety.  The  reins  should  always 
he  kept  within* easy  reach < when  the  driver 
is  away  from  the  animal’s  head. 


r°a  cows 
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If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  1920  Galloway  Book  of  Bargains 
send  for  it  today.  Let  us  prove  that  you  can  save  big  money 
in  buying  an  engine.  Galloway  saves  you  money  because  he 
sells  direct  There  is  no  one  between  you  and  Galloway. 
The  money  you  save  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  have  found  that  the  way  to 
save  big  money  is  to  buy  direct.  It  is  the  real  road  to  economy. 

GetGalloway’s  Low  Direct  Price 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  any  time  get  Galloway’s  low  direct 
price.  The  Galloway  guarantee  is  behind  every  engine  sold,  i  ou  must 
be  satisfied  or  your  money  will  be  refunded  and  the  freight  paid  both 
ways.  This  month  is  engine  month.  A  Galloway  frost-proof  engine  will 
start  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  will  deliver  more  than  its  rated  horse¬ 
power  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions..  You’ll  get  real  engine 

service  in  a  Gallowuy  and  gat  it  at 

i  ■■(  ■«#  rilAIIIE  ml  rock  bottom  factory  price. 


LISTEN  TO 
GALLOWAY! 

We  can  save  you  on 
engines  —  also  separa¬ 
tors  and  spreaders,  and 
everything  needed  for 
the  home  and  farm  and 
guarantee  satisfaction 
on  every  purchase.  Get 
acquainted  with  Gallo¬ 
way  in  1920.  Then  figure 
up.  See  how  much 
you  save. 


est  way  a  ditch 
was  ever  cut. 
With  one  man 
and  team  you  cut 
a  mile  of  the 
desired  V-shaped 
ditch  a  day  to 
depth  of  4  feet. 
Many  farmers  are 
thus  turning  their 

waste  wet  lands 
from  the  gi  owing 
of  worthless 
crops  of  frogs 
and  swamp  grass 
into  yielding  of 
the  "finest  and 
most  profitable  of 
farm  products 
with  this 


The  1920  line  of  Galloway  Engines  aro  the  _ 
biggest  values  and  best  engines  we  have  ever 
offered.  They  retain  all  the  great  features  that  H 
have  made  Galloway  engines  famous,  besides 
many  new  ones.  Galloway  Engines  develop 
more  than  their  rated  horsepower.  They  have 
big  bore,  long  stroke;  extra  heavy  counter¬ 
balanced  flywheels,  ©nuipped  with  Webster  H 
magneto.  Every  part  standardized  and  in-  ■■ 
terchungeable  —  Frostproof.  Economy  and  -.jUIWCY 
simplicity  make  Galloway  Engines  ideal  fMa\YV\ 
for  power  use.  KjWbViVii 

Free  Book — Write! 

Send  now  for  Galloway’s  great  free 
Engine  Book.  Note  the  low  direct 

§  rices  on  Engines,  also  Separators. 

preadera,  and  all  Farm  Supplies.  Sold  '‘Y 

on  30  day  trial  and  four  liberal  buying 
plans.  Nearby  shipping  points  save  you 
on  freight.  Write  today— sure. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
~275  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Ditcher  — Terrac.er 

Lasts  life  time.  All  steel;  ad¬ 
justable;  reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.  Also  ter¬ 
races,  fills  up  gullies,  cleans 
a  out  old  ditches  and 
2?  cuts  irrigating  lat- 
jgfmW  erals.  Sent  on  10 
days’  trial,  money 
Jpv  back  guarantee.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices. 
Simple*  Farm  Ditoher  Co.  lac 
Boa85.  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Ditch  This 


C*A 

\JE  bigmoneyX 

£7 

wm  ON  YOUR  NEW 

VGINE!  1 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Adcertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  283. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  104  acres,  Eastern  Columbia 
County;  tlnve  miles  from  U.  R.  station  and 
State  road;  eleven-room  bouse,  four  barns,  two 
wagon  houses,  poultry  bouses,  capacity  600; 
horse  stables,  cow  stables  for  10;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries;  rural  delivery  and  telephone.  Price,  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  S.  IV.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home;  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  superb  outlook.  State  road;  four  miles 
from  citv;  eighty  acres  land,  two  barns,  out¬ 
buildings';  young  orchard,  apples  and  pears; 
berrv  beds;  ideal  for  poultry;  timber;  >00. 
Address  A.  A.  HALL,  27  Park  Street,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Farm  of  about  80  acres 
in  Finger  Lakes  region,  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing;  preferably  equipped;  some  woodland. 
ADVERTISER  6413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — If  you  want  farm,  112  acres,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house,  at  harn,  15  head  grade 
Holsteins,  team,  all  kinds  farming  tools,  write 
for  description  farm  and  tools;  bargain;  poor 
health.  BOX  106,  Schenevus,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  with  privilege  of  buying,  my  dairy 
and  poultry  farm;  65  acres,  with  timber  lot, 
good  buildings,  good  water:  soil  recently  im¬ 
proved:  yielding  2  tons  good  quality  clover  and 
Timothy  per  acre:  priced  81,400  for  quick  sale. 
Apply  J.  C.  EVANS,  Little  Meadows,  Fa.;  R. 
D.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 132-acre  farm  in  the  Fin¬ 
ger  Lake  fruit  country  of  Central  New  York; 
80  rods  from  school  and  village;  17  miles  from 
Auburn:  macadam  roads:  good  buildings;  pro¬ 
ductive  soil:  12  acres  woods;  35  old  pasture;  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  and  other  fruit;  price  87.600:  easv 
terms:  good  references  required.  Inquire  or 
ROY  S.  HOLLAND,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  F. 
KING.  Webster  City,  la. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  a  fine  country 
homestead  of  seventy  acres  is  offered  for  sale 
at  a  bargain;  on  State  road;  five  minutes  to 
station;  fourteen-room  house,  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition:  hardwood  floors,  city  water,  electric 
lights,  bath;  large  shaded  lawn,  garage  and  all 
necessary  farm  buildings;  land  very  productive, 
and  large  apple  orchard:  no  agents.  GEO.  M. 
HALLOCK,  Executor,  Wasliingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 83-acre  potato  farm  on  State  high¬ 
way.  between  Hamilton  Square  and  Robbins- 
ville,  N.  ,T..  one  mile  from  railroad  station.  Est. 
JOS.  S.  MOUNT,  P.  O.  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  good  poultry  farm,  15  or 
20  acres,  in  Jersey,  with  house,  barn  and 
chicken  bouses.  Write  full  particulars,  MISS  E. 
S.  NELSON,  141  Madison  Ave„  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Will  buy  an  equipped  farm  from  50 
acres  up:  $1,000  cash;  balance  on  easy  terms; 
Morris  or  Somerset  County,  N.  J.:  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  6428,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 325  acres;  rich  soil, 
mostly  all  under  cultivation;  good  buildings; 
1,000  peach  trees;  rent  $1,500,  including  two 
teams,  feed,  all  machinery;  price  $100  acre. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  to  responsible  party,  about  200-acre 
dairy  farm  on  water  on  Long  Island,  at  the 
railroad  station:  fully  equipped  with  dairy  route: 
buildings  all  brick:  running  water,  with  room  for 
50  cows.  20  horses,  200  pigs,  chickens,  ducks,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  6371.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Power  You  Can  Bely  Upon 


T  o  make  you  the  most  profit,  each  ot  your  different  farm  operations 
must  be  timely.  Often  weather  conditions  call  for  extraordinary 
effort.  It  is  then  that  you  can  count  on  the  dependability  and  rug¬ 
ged  power  of  the  Waterloo  Boy. 


WATERLOO  BOV 

WW  BURNS  KEROSENE  COMPLETELY# 


It  gives  you  dependable  service  at  small  oper¬ 
ating  cost.  Its  twin-cylinder  engine  develops 
full  12  H.  P.  at  the  drawbar  and  2 5  H.  P.  on 
the  belt,  using  kerosene  as  a  fuel.  A  patented 
manifold  converts  every  drop  of  this  low-priced 
fuel  into  power.  Two  gallons  of  kerosene  per 
acre  is  the  average  amount  used  when  plowing. 

The  cooling  system  always  holds  the  engine  at 
the  proper  temperature.  While  the  motor  runs 
at  the  right  temperature  for  perfect  lubrication, 


enough  heat  is  maintained  to  insure  complete 
combustion  and  full  power.  The  radiator  holds 
thirteen  gallons  of  water.  You  don’t  have  to 
stop  in  the  field  every  few  hours  and  fill  it. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  especially  strong  and 
rugged.  Its  various  parts  are  designed  to 
meet  every  possible  strain.  Every  part  is  easy 
to  get  at.  The  engine  runs  without  vibration. 
Its  well-balanced  weight  provides  oroper  trac¬ 
tion  in  soft  ground. 


FOR  SALE — 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm.  $6,000:  high 
state  cultivation;  good  buildings.  GEO.  It. 
CROSS,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100  acres  of  trucking  land,  30  in 
timber;  no  waste  land;  close  to  navigable  wa¬ 
ter,  railroad  and  live  town;  shell  roads  and  short 
Winters;  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
quickly  readied:  price  $40  per  acre.  J.  E.  PAT¬ 
TEN,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


A  REAL  FARM  FOR  SAI.E— About  100  acres,  all 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  11-room  house; 
hot  water  heat;  electric  lights;  private  water 
system;  telephone;  large  barns  and  stables:  gar¬ 
age  for  3  cars;  2  corncribs;  toolhouse:  2  henner¬ 
ies;  tenement  house;  wellliouse  and  wagon  sheds; 
long  road  frontage;  2  railroad  sidings;  one  has 
storehouse;  good  fruit;  mile  to  station:  1%  miles 
from  harbor;  shotild  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
price  $50,000:  two-thirds  can  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  GEO.  W.  BRUSH,  owner,  Nortliport.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  16  acres; 

mostly  apples  in  bearing:  also  other  tree  and 
small  fruits:  three  acres  Alfalfa;  adequate  farm 
buildings;  adjacent  to  city  line,  overlooking  Cor¬ 
nell  University:  unusual  educational  facilities; 
large  house  with  modern  conveniences;  price, 
$12,500.  HILREST  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  truck,  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  1%  miles 
station,  trolley  and  excellent  market;  S  room 
house:  necessary  outbuildings  in  good  condition; 
400  peach  trees.  H.  B.  NEWELL,  Burlington, 

N.  J. 


FARM — 250  acres;  125  acres  river  flat;  balance 
pasture  and  woodland;  largo  house,  modern 
improvements;  barn  ties  55  head:  two  silos, 
wagon  house,  henhouse,  garage;  finest  spring 
water  at  house  and  barn;  40  cows,  4  horses, 
milking  machine,  together  with  all  modern 
machinery;  thirty-six  cows  produced  $7,580  in 
1919;  IP'  miles  from  station,  churches,  school; 
$5,000  down  balance  easy  terms  if  sold  by  March 
1st.  1920.  ADVERTISER  6409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Virginia  farm,  improved;  83 
acres:  34  miles  from  Richmond;  main  county 
road:  100  acres.  Eastern  Kentucky,  coal  and 
timber,  unimproved.  Address  owner,  P.  C. 
WEYDERT,  Gum  Spring,  Va. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent,  good  farm,  stock 
and  tools,  on  contract;  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred;  can  give  references;  possession  on  or 
before  March  1;  give  full  description  first  let¬ 
ter.  610  N.  CAYUGA  ST.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  commuter’s  farm  on  D.,  L.  &  W.;  106- 
acre  tile-drained  general  farm,  fully  equipped; 
tractor,  gas  engines,  sprays,  etc.;  28-acre  ap¬ 
ple,  peach  and  quince  orchard;  20  acres  hard¬ 
wood  lumber:  0-room  modern  dwelling;  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  toilet, 
hot-water  heating;  eight-room  tenant  house; 
barns,  garage,  steel  crib,  poultry  houses,  col- 
only  brooders,  5  incubators,  brood  coops,  3  cows, 
3  pigs,  300  exceptional  White  Leghorn  layers, 
1920  Ford  automobile;  2  brooks.  2  Improved 
springs;  on  macadam  road,  one  mile  to  center 
of  Bernardsville;  price,  $32,000.  BOX  5,  Iler- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA — 320  acres  sandy  loam  prairie,  near 
$5,000,000  U.  S.  flying  field  at  Arcadia.  Fla.; 
will  sell  at  right  price,  or  trade.  JOHN  E. 
STRAYER,  Box  307,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


17  ACRES,  apples,  irrigated,  improved;  $3,000; 

sale,  or  trade  New  York-New  Jersey  farm. 
W.  E.  MORRIS,  Post  Falls,  Idaho. 


Buying  a  tractor  is  an  important  investment.  We  have  a  booklet  describing  the 
W aterloo  .Boy  fully.  Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  today.  Address  John  Deere. 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  WB-540. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL 


DEERE 


iE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


BEE  FARM  WANTED,  or  rundown  or  small 
farm  in  suitable  location,  preferably  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 162-acre  farm,  three  miles  to  Lack¬ 
awanna  Valley,  Scranton,  and  vicinitv;  within 
a  radius  of  IS  miles,  500,000  population:  this 
farm  is  adapted  for  dairy  or  truck;  abundance 
of  good  water  and  fruit:  best  iving  farm  this 
locality  for  miles;  one  barn  82x30,  basement; 
one  barn  40x60,  basement;  one  house,  10  rooms; 
possession  can  he  had  April  1;  remember,  this 
farm  is  under  high  cultivation.  Address  snEN- 
NEN  BROS.,  Olyphant,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — 10  to  50-acre  farm,  located  in  Mary¬ 
land  or  Virgina,  convenient  to  school  and 
town;  must  have  good  buildings:  prefer  to  rent 
with  option  to  buy;  will  deal  with  owners  only. 
ADVERTISER  6439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  86  acres,  equipped; 

10-room  house,  furnished;  basement  barn, 
wagon  house;  plenty  of  wood,  fruit:  in  Cats¬ 
kills;  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  C434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  50  acres,  on  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland;  all  new  buildings;  house,  S 
rooms;  all  improvements;  tenant  house,  barn, 
garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit:  price,  $10,000; 
or  would  rent  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  6432, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— - — - - - — — i 

IN  SHERMAN,  Chautauqua  Co.,  New  York — 
I0o  noos  pios  jr  oinoq  uunj  pooS  u  juu.w  no.C  oft 
acres,  150  tillable,  balance  timber;  large  double 
house,  large  dairy  barn,  silo,  horse  barn,  sugar 
orchard,  three  apple  orchards;  near  good  town; 
only  fifty  per  acre-  or  38  head  stock.  6  colts, 
tractor  and  good  machinery,  $10,000.  In  South¬ 
ern  Vermont — Three  hundred-acre  garden  or 
dairy  farm;  part  river  bottom;  good  cottage, 
large  barns,  silo;  near  town,  railroad;  State 
road  to  city:  best  of  markets;  a  bargain.  C.  K. 
RRIDGES,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-  Dairy  farm;  147  acres:  good  build- 
lngs;  nicely  located,  on  State  road,  5  mil  s 
from  Newburgh;  14  mile  from  store,  postotHce, 
school,  church;  I  will  sell.  $8,500.  half  cash; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  6451, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Three  Mandly  Lee  incuba¬ 
tors.  In  good  condition;  300,  240  and  140  eggs; 
also  15  75  chick  Mandly  Lee  brooders;  putting 
in  large  machines.  PEERLESS  FARM,  Laurel- 
ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — 144-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  first-class 
condition.  R.  S.  HILL,  Conewango  Valley 

A* 


WANTED — One  car  prime  Alfalfa  bay;  state 
price  f.  o,  b.  ears  your  station;  would  con¬ 
sider  clover  mixed  hay  if  of  fine  quality.  Ad- 
dress  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood,  X.  J. 

WANTED — Grimm  or  Champion  evaporator.  R. 
L.  BECKWITH,  Ovid,  Mich.;  R,  D.  2. 

M  ANTED— One  or  two  Hall  colony  brooder 
stoves,  No.  6,  in  good  condition:  state  price. 
HARRISON  A.  SWANSON,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Melotte  cream  separator,  in  first- 
class  running  order;  capacity  3S0  lbs.;  price 
$50.00.  R.  S.  SHOWALTER,  Dale  Enterprise, 

Va. 

FOR  SALE — 30  li.p.  steam  horizontal,  return 
flue,  bricked- in  boiler:  40-ft.  smokestack,  1 
15-16  shafting,  hangers,  inch  piping;  good  con¬ 
dition:  cheap.  FRANKLIN  HALL,  Little  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

TWO  McKay  Colony  Brooder  Stoves,  300  to  500 
chick  size;  used  two  seasons;  perteet  running 
order;  $10.00  each;  one  275-egg  Model  Incubator, 
good  as  new.  ANSEL  FAUCETT,  Dnndoe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  red  Baldwin,  Greenings  and 
Seek  No  Further  apples,  by  the  barrel,  at 
$7.50  f.  o.  b.  Lockport;  half  of  each  kind  in  one 
barrel  if  wanted;  these  apples  are  sure  to  please. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  HARRY  A.  NEL- 
SON,  Route  2,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cleveland  tractor,  Model  R;  bought 
new  late  in  1918;  in  perfect  running  order; 
reason  for  selling — help  question;  price  one-lialf 
what  cost  new.  L.  F.  GOULD,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

WANTED  — "Niagara  Duster”  tDt — 2):  good 
condition.  HAROLD  L.  COLLINS,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Hendricks  upright  hay  or  straw 
press,  with  capstan  and  cable;  Austin  road 
machine.  GEORGE  W.  BRUSH,  Northport, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cream  cans  and  jackets;  20  and  30- 
quart  sizes;  almost  new:  low  price  to  quick 
buyer.  LYON  FARM,  Lyons  Falls.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Pump  jack:  also  IVj  to  2  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine:  must  be  in  good  run- 
ning  condition.  J.  P.  WATTS.  Kerrmoor,  P:t. 

FOR  SAI.E — 5-10  Avery  tractor:  used  one  dav. 
HALT,  R.  CLOTHIER.  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y. 


SELL — T.ight  tractor,  saddle,  30-30  rifle.  WM. 
GILBERT,  Middleport.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — At  bargain  prices,  good  one-horse 
mower  (prefer  Eureka);  wheel  rake;  extra 
heavy  work  traces  for  single  harness;  pure  maple 
syrup.  PETER  HANES,  Farmington,"  Mich. 


HAY  WANTED — Carload;  send  price  f.  o.  b. 
WILLIAM  HUFFMAN,  Congers,  X.  Y. 

TRACTOR  for  sale;  bargain;  La  Crosse  Happy 

Farmer;  used  only  one  week  for  belt  work; 
guaranteed  like  new;  sold  farm.  WILLIAM 
LOSCH  Jersey  Shore.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Hall  mammoth,  2.400-egg  incu¬ 

bator,  in  perfect  running  order,  ueed  three 
seasons  with  great  success:  also  hovers,  brooder 
and  colony  houses  and  other  poultry  supplies; 
our  plant  is  being  close'll  and  everything  will  be 

CR\eNFORDbaNa ‘j  Prie^s-  0sCE0Li  FARMS, 

FOR  SALE — Olds  gasoline  engine,  horizontal  6 

horsepower,  lS-in.  dutch  pulley;  also  30-in 

BOx‘a2."”,i„gw°N.Cj"1'r'>1,J  """* 

OLD  POPCORN— Sure  pop  (shelled),  20  or  more 

lbs.,  parcel  post  at  10c  lb.  to  second  zone;  be- 
yond  add  extra  postage.  W.  HALBERT.  Ox- 

ford,  N.  Y. _  ’ 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious 

delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs.,  $4.50; 

oic  o.'x  bv  express,  not  prepaid.  60  lbs.. 

Inna  vrVn '  -iars’  LONGFELLOW 

BROS.,  HallowelL  Me.» 

FOR  SALE — Carload  of  feeding  mam-els 

_ GEORGE  W,  YOUNG.  Trnxton.  N?  V.  " 

WANTED— Second-hand  potato  planter  and  dig- 

ger;  for  sale  Moline  Universal  tractor,  Model 
1>.  J.  \ \  .  Mcl-iEOD,  Rowland,  X.  C. 

CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 

and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.,  65c:  2-lb.,  81.25  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  "EN'DION  ” 
Naples.  X,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  extracted  honey,  60  lbs.  Sit) 

T?  n  °*«  b,ir  8Snple»  25  cents.  J.  C.  HICKS, 
Belleville,  N.  Y. _  * 

Case  10-18  tractor,  used 

slightly:  No.  iS  Oliver  tractor  plow;  4-section 
1010  Case  standard  size  hav  press- 
51.400  takes  the  lot:  outfit  cost  $2,100  last  Sr m- 
mer  ADVERTISER  6405,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

\\  ANTED — Several  carloads  of  horse  -r  env 

manure;  state  price.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS, 
Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE — Buckeye,  250-egg 
Buckeye.  350-egg,  $30.00;  both  for 

$50.00  f.  o.  b.  Tort  Monmouth:  these  machines 
used  only  two  hatches,  are  good,  but  have  no 
further  nse  for  them  W.  W.  CODDINGTON. 
Port  Monmonth.  N.  J.  ... 

WANTED — Buckwheat;  any  quasi ti tv:  hay.  car 

lots:  what  have  you  to  offer?  V.  R.  ALLEN. 
Seaford.  Dei. _ 

WANTED — One  2-bottom,  12  or  10-inoh  tractor 

plow;  Oliver  preferred.  OTTO  S0HWIEN. 
Townshend,  Md. 
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The  Henyard 


Winter  Greens  for  Hens  tilation.  The  air  within  the  poultry 

,,  ...  '  ,  ,,  ,  , ,  house  becomes  saturated  with  moisture, 

I  can  give  the  chickens  all  the  lettuce  au(j  when  cold  enough  outside,  it  freezes 
leaves,  etc^  they  will  eat.  Is  it  safe  to  upon  tjje  Walls  in  the  form  of  frost.  The 
do  this?  What  dry  mash  shall  I  feed  m  1 
combination  with  the  greens?  They  get 
all  the  scratch  grains  they  will  clean  up 
twice  a  day — white  grit,  shells  and  char¬ 
coal.  Many  of  my  friends  tell  me  it  is 
not  safe  to  feed  much  greens  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  C.  J.  K. 

Your  chickens  are  fortunate  if  they  can 
have  all  the  lettuce  and  similar  green  stuff 
that  they  want  in  the  Winter.  Overfeed¬ 
ing  upon  cabbage  and  mangels  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  but  I  hardly  think  that  harm  can 
be  dpne  with  an  unlimited  amount  of 
such  succulent  delicacies  as  lettuce.  A 
good  dry  mash  may  be  made  from  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed 
and  beef  scrap;  this  to  be  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  mixed  whole  grains  in  the  litter. 

M.  B.  D. 


a  closed  window  is  of  no  more  value  as 
a  ventilator  than  a  wooden  wall,  and  a 
muslin  curtain  is  scarcely  more  efficient. 
If  you  will  replace  the  muslin  screen  in 
each  pen  with  wire  poultry  netting,  you 
will  note  a  quick  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pens.  If  you  don’t,  take 
out  another  window.  An  open-front 
poultry  house  is  not  open  front  unless  the 
front  is  open.  Unless  you  need  such 


Damp  Henhouse 


I  have  two  henhouses,  30x10  and  50x16 
ft.,  divided  off  in  10x10  pens.  Both  are 
open-front  with  windows  right  under 
eaves  of  roof;  30-ft.  house  lias  nine  -win¬ 
dows,  which  take  up  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  50-ft.  lias  15  windows.  _  I 
close  these  windows,  with  the  exception 
of  one  in  each  pen,  in  which  I  have  a 
muslin  screen.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  I  have  trouble  with  frost  in 
the  morning;  seems  there  is  more  frost 
inside  the  coops  than  outside,  which 
thaws  out  during  the  day  and  causes 
dampness.  The  30-ft.  house  has  a  dirt 
floor,  which  seems  to  be  dry,  and  the  50- 
ft.  house  has  wood  floor.  The  frost  is 
practically  the  same  in  each.  The  water 
from  the  frost  drips  down  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  litter,  which  makes  it  very  dis¬ 
agreeable.  I  house  40  hens  in  each  pen. 
Could  you  give  me  any  advice  on  the  mat¬ 
ter?  ‘  h.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

This  “frost”  that  you  notice  on  cold 
mornings  is  an  indication  of  lack  of  ven- 


This  White  Leghorn  laid  288  eggs  in  one  year, at  the  T lu eland  Contest.  She 
was  bird  No.  1  in  the  yen  entered  hg  Hochn  Farm — the  full  yen  of  10  laying 

2288  eggs 


remedy  is  to  change  the  air  within  the 
building  sufficiently  frequently  to  keep  its 
moisture  content  at  least  as  low  as  that 
of  the  out  of  doors.  You  certainly  have 
windows  enough  in  your  buildings,  but 


Small  pens,  except  for  special  breeding 
purposes,  are  rather  out  of  date  for  a 
“modern  poultry  house.”  And.  finally, 
don’t  be  afraid  of  cold,  dry  air  in  your 
buildings.  If  dry.  the  air  cau  hardly  be 
too  cold  for  the  fowls,  and  the  only  way 
to  keep  it  dry  is  to  allow  as  free  inter¬ 
change  as  possible  without  direct,  drafts 
upon  the  occupants.  m.  B.  d. 

- 

Vineland  Poultry  Ration 

Can  you  give  me  the  ration  which  is 
being  fed  the-  hens  at  Vineland.  N.  J.? 
How  much  scratch  feed  per  hen,  or  per 
dozen  hens?  How  many  times  a  day  is 
this  fed,  and  what  are  the  proportions  of 
different  ingredients  for  the  dry  mash? 
The  only  grain  we  have  is  corn ;  every¬ 
thing  else  will  have  to  be  bought.  We 
wish  to  feed  as  economically  as  possible, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  egg  production. 
Will  Beds  be  inclined  to  eat  too  much  of 
the  dry  mash  if  it  is  kept  open  before 
them  all  the  time?  We  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  Beds  have 
done  at  the  contest  at  Vineland. 

Ohio.  MRS.  A  M.  P. 

At  the  Vineland  egg-faying  contest  the 
birds  are  fed  a  dry  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  beef  scrap.  This  is  kept  before  them 
all  the  time  in  open  feeders.  The  scratch 
grains  are  mixed  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  wheat,  oats  and  cracked  corn,  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  double  the  quantity  of  cracked 
corn  in  Winter.  This  scratch  feed  is  fed 
very  lightly  in  the  morning  and  at  11 
a.  m.  in  litter,  with  a  good,  full  feed,  at 
night.  Grit,  oyster  shells  and  charcoal 
are  kept  before  the  birds  in  separate  hop¬ 
pers.  This  makes  a  simple,  economical 
ration  which  will  certainly  produce  good 
results  when  fed  to  good  stock.  This  dry 
mash  is  kept  before  the  Reds  as  well  as 
all  other  heavy  and  light  breeds  at  the 
Vineland  contest  without  creating  an 
over-fat  condition  of  the  stock,  c.  8.  G. 


small  pens  to  separate  breeding  flocks,  I 
believe  that  you  will  find  both  your  build¬ 
ings  more  satisfactory  if  the  interior  par¬ 
titions  are  removed  and  the  fowls  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  entire  range  of  tin*  floors. 


“Oh,”  I  kuowed  I  would  get  it,”  said 
the  man  who  had  been  fined  for  selling  col¬ 
ored  oleo,  “and  I  think  I  cau  stand  it. 
But  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  been  fined 
by  a  magistrate  with  dyed  whiskers.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


C^tke  ORIGINAL  PATENTED  PIPELESS  FURNACE 
ivltk,  tke  'I hernia -Seal  INNER  LINING 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  pipeless  furnace  be  sure  to  write  for  our 
new  1920  Furnace  Book  about  the  Homer  Patented  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace.  It  will  give  you  many  facts  you  ought  to  know. 


Lass  Price  it  Heats 

Lass  Fuel  it  Ventilates 

More  Heat  it  Satisfies 


The  Homer  Patented  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace,  you  know,  is  the  Original  Pat¬ 
ented  Pipeless  Furnace.  It  has  been  a 
continuous  and  increasing  success  ever 
since  1909— years  before  any  other  pipe¬ 
less  furnace  even  came  on  the  market. 

The  Homer  has  many  advantages  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  pipe¬ 
less  furnaces  —  and  besides  when  you 
buy  the  Homer  you  eliminate  all  chance 
and  guesswork,  for  the  Homer  Patented 
Pipeless  Furnace  is  no  experiment  but 
an  established  National  success. 

There  are  thousands  of  satisfied 
Homer  users  all  over  America  —  and 
many  are  still  using  the  same  Homer 
Patented  Pipeless  Furnace  that  they 
bought  ten  years  ago. 

Talk  to  the  Homer  dealer  in  your 
town.  You’ll  find  him  a  high  class  mer¬ 
chant — and  a  man  who  knows  why  the 
Homer  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace  is 
your  best  buy. 

The  Homer  iherma-Seal  Inner 
Lining  Saves  Heat  and  Keeps 
Your  Cellar  Cool 

You  want  steady  heat  in  the  house — 
not  in  the  basement  where  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  stored. 

The  Famous  Homer  Thermo-Seal 
Inner  Lining  is  made  of  two  sheets  of 
thick  galvanized  iron  effectively  insulated 
with  heavy  asbestos.  This  keeps  the 
cold  air  passage  cold — and  the  warm  air 
passage  warm.  All  the  heat  goes  up  into 
the  house — none  is  wasted  in  the  cellar. 

Writ €  for  the  New  1920  Furnace  Book  Today 


HOMER- 

COLD  WAT  E  tC 


F  II  R  N  A.  C  E 

3M  A  N  U  P  AC  T  XI  R-E  R- S  OP 


OMERi 

ORIGINAL  RATCKTrt* 

PI  PE  LESS  FURNACE 


CO  M  P  A  N  Y 

M  I  C  HIGAN 


The  Human  Side  of  Service 


More  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  signing  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  yet  all  the  world  still  feels 
the  effects  of  the  War.  The 
Telephone  Company  is  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

More  than  20,000  Bell  tele- 
j  phone  employees  went  to  war; 
!  some  of  them  never  returned, 
i  For  eighteen  months  we  were 
shut  off  from  practically  all 
supplies.  * 

War’s  demands  took  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  our  materials,  at 
the  same  time  requiring  in¬ 
creased  service. 

Some  districts  suffered.  In 
many  places  the  old,  high 
standard  of  service  has  been 
restored. 


In  every  place  efforts  at  res¬ 
toration  are  unremitting.  The 
loyalty  of  employees  who  have 
staid  at  their  tasks  and  the  fine 
spirit  of  new  employees  deserve 
public  appreciation. 

They  have  worked  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  but  they  have  never 
faltered,  for  they  know  their 
importance  to  both  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  life  of  the 
country. 

These  two  hundred  thousand 
workers  are  just  as  human  as 
the  rest  of  us.  They  respond  to 
kindly,  considerate  treatment 
and  are  worthy  of  adequate 
remuneration.  And  the  reward 
should  always  be  in  keeping 
with  the  service  desired. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


M 


a 


The  Choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen 
Who  Investigate 

1.  Because  the  Globe  Silo  with 
its  nearly  straight  side  extension 
roof  insures  a  silo  full  and  pack¬ 
ed  to  capacity. 

2.  Because  it  has  a  continuous 
opening  adjustable  door  front, 
with  handy  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily. 

3.  Because  its  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient  ladder  making 
use  of  the  silo  and  tightening 
hoops  safe  and  easy. 

4.  Because  the  double  steel 
spline  and  cementing  method  of 
fastening  stave  section  to  each 

other,  makes  an  airtight  _ 

silo,  with  strong,  smooth 
joints  that  are  support¬ 
ed  in  every  direction,  at 
every  point. 


5  I  X 

POINTS  | 
OF 

STAVE 

Support.  I 


Other  real,  desirable  features 
described  in  illustrated  Catalog. 
Write  today. 

Globe  Silo  Company 
2-12  Willow  Street 
SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“’Nuff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  are  sold  to  March  13 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  NewYork 


UTILITY  8.  C.  TV  HITS  LEOIIOHNS  and  WHITE  WYAND0TTE8 
Best  Pens  at  New  Jersey  Slate  Show,  Trenton.  Jan.  1920 
Fine  lot  of  cockerels  for  saie.  H.  F.  SONDER,  Toms  Rive/,  H.  J. 

75  000  Chicks  (?r  19-°:  s.  C.  White  and 

VslJlCK-S  Brown  Leghorns.  Barren  P. 
Forks  and  mixed  chicks.  Write  for  fiee  booklet 
The  Cyclone  Hatqhkky,  BoxA.Millerstowu,  Pa 


Eggs-Chick*-Leghorn  Pullets 

established  reputation  in  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks  Wyan¬ 
dotte*.  Mating  list  ready.  FOUKS1*  FARMS,  llockuwaj,  If.  J. 


63  Single  Comb  W  hite  I, eghorn’PulIets 

Some  laying.  *2.24  each,  bert  Prescott,  EMtxJui.ciioM.v.muint 

For  Sale-40  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  “‘"Unm 

strain;.  *2.26  each.  R.  Gregobie,  Newkjeld,  New  Yoke 

Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds 

have  made  the  heat  2. 3  anti  4-year  averages  ever  made  bv 
Reds  at  Storra.  best  6-year  average  ever  made  by  any 
fl'wk  of  American  breeds  at  Storrs.  174.9  eggs  per  bird. 
Best  individual  Red  ever  trapnested  at  Storrs.  A  few 
good  cockerels  left.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

RAV  R  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 
5  “ULU  horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHECKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

w  ■  ■  ■  w  ■«  W  620  Main  s,  Toms  Rlver  N  j 

S6  p  I  DoJp  Lai  go  boned,  deep  red,  200-egg  pedi- 
.  w.  n.  I.  Ficuo  greed  cockerels,  $3.60,  $5  00  $6  00 
C.  LESLIE  MASON  GENOA,  N.  X. 

75  Barred  Ply  mouth  Rock  Hens  nSZavZ)?* 

strain.  Price,  $2.75  each.  1».  TV.  DOODLING,  Kldificld,  Pa 

B 


tiff  Rock  <  ockerols.  Hertz strain  direct,  $5  and  $7.50 each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harry  H.  Conner,  Stockton,  H.  J. 


I* 


WILD  AND  lfllONZF.  TOMS.  Over  year 
Large  and  line.  Stamp.  Mrs.  JESSE  C.  LUKENS,  Oxlar  d.  Pa 


Choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms 

Early  hatched.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Anna  Meier,  Box  16.  Coxsackie,  New  York 

We  are  now  BookingOrtlere  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  Anconas-Baby  Chicks-" Sheppard  Strain” 

Shady  Lane  Farm,  -  Rushville,  New  York 

SICILIAN  BUTTERCUPS  proll table.  Hatching 

eggs  from  hred  to-lay  stock.  Fine  winter  layers.  Kggs, 
*6  per  15.  Order  now.  WM.  J.  WOODEN,  Pleasant  V alley,  N.Y. 


Tho  Weight  of  Egg* 

As  a  mere  chemist  and  consumer  of 
eggs  (when  I  can  afford  them)  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  record  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  you  published  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue.  I  notice  that  the  winner,  who  raises 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  beats  another  compet¬ 
itor  who  had  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bv 
a  margin  of  over  200  eggs.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know,  if  it  is  possible,  how 
the  total  weight  of  the  2,431  Red  eggs 
would  compare  with  the  weight,  of  the 
2.222  from  the  Barred  Rocks.  After  all, 
it  is  the  weight  of  foodstuff  that  we  ought 
to  pay  for,  rather  than  the  number,  and 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
wonder  whether  the  latter  contestant  had 
not  produced  as  much  actual  food  as  the 
former. 

Some  day  I  hope  the  eggs  may  he  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  pound,  and  the  prize  will 
not  go  to  the  producer  of  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  small  eggs,  but  to  the  producer  of 
the  most  food  value  for  man,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  consumer’s  only  criterion.  When 
I  was  a  boy  we  raised  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  our  eggs  used  to  run  a  pound  per 
dozen  over  some  smaller  ones,  though  this 
was  extreme,  of  course.  Has  any  such 
comparison  ever  been  made  in  these  egg 
contests? 

Not  being  initiated  into  the  occult  mys¬ 
teries i  of  the  fine  art  of  geeting  rich  out  of 
the  chicken  industry,  I,  of  course,  look  at 
this  from  the  point  of  food  produced, 
calories  available  and  protein  and  fat 
content,  rather  than  from  the  more  es¬ 
sential  viewpoint  of  number  and  color  of 
the  eggs.  t.  j.  moon. 

New  York. 

to  the  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
No.  39,  and  Pen  No.  1  of  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  at  the  Vineland  contest,  the 
number  of  eggs  and  weight  of  eggs  is  as 
follows:  Pen  No.  1  laid  2.222  eggs,  the 
eggs  weighing  a  little  short  of  4,300 
ounces.  The  average  weight  of  eggs  in 
the  17  pens  of  Plymouth  Rocks  weighed 
just  a  hair  over  two  ounces  to  the  egg. 
Pen  No.  39  laid  2,431  eggs,  the  eggs 
weighing  just  a  trifle  under  4.800  ounces, 
which  makes  an  average  of  about  two 
ounces  to  the  egg.  The  eight  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Red  pens  at  the  contest  laid  13.133 
eggs.  The  weight  of  those  eggs  was  27,- 
402  ounces. .  You  will  note  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  weight  per  egg 
for  the  two  pens  in  their  own  breeds  that 
laid  the  largest  number  of  eg g6.  The 
same  things  follows  down  through  the 
Leghorns  and  other  breeds.  The  average 
weight  of  eggs  for  the  contest  was  less 
than  1/100  of  an  ounce  over  two  ounces 
to  the  egg. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  discus¬ 
sion  on.  selling  eggs  by  the  weight  instead 
of  by  the  dozen.  This  might  be  all  right 
in  a  way,  but  it  would  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  confusion  in  shinment. 
Cartons  and  cases  of  all  sizes  would  be 
necessary.  It  would  naturally  lead  breed¬ 
ers  to  breed  their  stock  for  larger  eggs  as 
a  very  important  factor,  whereas  today 
the  breeders  aim  to  get  about  a  two- 
ounce  egg,  which  is  considered  the  com¬ 
mercial  egg,  which  packs  nicely  in  the 
regular  crates,  and  from  the  average 
weight  of  eggs  at  our  contest  where  a 
thousand  different  birds  were  recorded  on 
egg  weights,  and  from  100  different  strains 
and  10  different  breeds  and  varieties,  the 
weights  of  eggs  vary  but  very,  verv  small 
amounts,  showing  that  the  poultrymen  to¬ 
day  have  fallen  in  line  with  what  the 
market  demands,  and  are  getting  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  uniform  product. 

I.  for  one,  will  always  be  against  the 
selling  of  eggs  by  the  weight.  Not  that 
I  would  encourage  small  eggs,  but  an 
average  of  about  two  ounces  an  egg.  or  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen,  fits  well  in  packages, 
and  is  bringing  the  poultryman  to  the 
point  of  uniformity,  whereas  if  you  en¬ 
courage  the  sale  of  eggs  by  weight,  quite 
a  uumber  would  sacrifice  numbers  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  enormous  eggs  aud  would  cause 
a_  great  deal  of  breakage  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  shipment.  victor  g.  aubbt. 


Here’s  the  50-Egg 

Circle  Hatcher 

complete 
for  only 

THE  CIRCLE  HATCHER  is  a  compact, 

practical  incubator  which,  while  possessing  all 
the  hatching  qualities  of  any  incubator,  is 
small  enough  to  be  easily  moved.  It  can  be  operated  in  any  room 
in  the  house,  in  any  out-of-the-way  comer.  It’s  a  wonder  for 
hatching  early  chicks  for  the  home  flock.  Many  raisers  set  the 
Circle  Hatcher  on  the  same  day  they  *et  their  big  incubator  and  use  the 
eggs  from  the  Circle  to  replace  infertile  eggs  taken  from  the  big  machine. 
The  Circle  Hatchet  is  18  inches  in  diameter  and  holds  about  50 
average-size  hen  eggs.  The  body  and  legs  are  made  from  sheet  metal 
which  makes  the  incubator  absolutely  fireproof  so  that  it  can  be 
safely  used  in  any  room.  The  entire  machine  is  double-walled  and 
lined  with  felt  to  retain  the  heat.  The  hatching  chamber  is  nest¬ 
shaped  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  felt.  The  heating  chamber 
fits  down  closely  over  the  eggs  confining  them  in  a  small  air  space. 
This  conserves  the  natural  moisture  or  the  eggs — one  reason  why 
Circle  hatched  chicks  are  so  sturdy.  The  eggs  are  turned  by  taking 
out  the  ones  in  the  center  and  putting  them  at  the  outside  which 
allows  the  others  to  roll  toward  the  center.  The  heating  chamber 
is  built  so  that  the  fumes  from  the  lamp  are  carried  out  through  the 
openings  in  the  side, — not  taken  inside.  The  lamp  and  burner  are 
of  recent  approved  design,  convenient  and  safe.  They  are  suspended 
by  the  center  so  that  they  cannot  be  disturbed  or  overturned. 

pack  the  Circle  Hatcher  m  a  heavy  corrugated  pasteboard  box 
in^vhich  it  can  be  safely  shipped  by  parcel  post.  Shipping  weight, 
/  5  lbs.  If  ordered  shipped  by  par  cel  post ,  be  sure  to  include  with  your 
order  sufficient  money  to  pay  postage,  otherwise  we  will  ship  express 
collect. 

Bo.  F.A-20  N.  F. E.  Circle  Hatcher,  complete  with 
all  equipment  and  directions.  30 


Prict 


Our  neu>  FREE  catalog 
shows  333  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  and farm  equip¬ 
ment  on  which  we  can 
save  you  money.  It  also 
shows  nearly  50  items  of 
interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Investigate,  “  55he  Short 
Line  from  Factory  to 
Farm. " 

Write  to-day. 


Order  direct  from,  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  If  after  receiving  and 
operating  the  Circle  Hatcher  you 
are  not  fully  satisfied,  return  it 
and  get  your  money  back. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Department  D  98  CHAMBERS  STREET  New  York  City 


Get  big  hatches  with 
this  new 

Home  Hatcher 

INCUBATOR 

Dependable  up-to-date  hot- 
water  heating  system;  accurate 
temperature  regulation;  posi¬ 
tive  ventilation  and  moisture 
control.  Constructed  ofeypress, 
the  wood  everlasting,  and  built 

for  long  use.  Nothing  fussy,  but  an  honest,  scientific, 
modern  Incubator,  sold  at  a  price  you  can  easily  pay.  Raise 
your  baby  chicks  in  the  Home  Hover;  safe,  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Ideal  for  colony  coop  or  poultry  house  use.  Send 
for  the  plain-facts  catalog  of  the  Home  Hatcher 
Home  Hover  and  order  early.  Write  today. 

Homer  Miff.  Co..  Box  "  '  Homer 


and 


City, 


MAKE  HENS  LAY  "! 

more  eggs ;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IIAMII’C  latest  model 

ITiHSlII  a  BONE  CUTTER 

_  -i-.  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Book  tree. 

■  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORO.  MASS.  OQ 


u 


Effect  of  Lights  on  Pullets 

What  effect  will  lights  have  ou  pullets 
hatched  February  or  March  to  prevent 
them  from  going  into  a  molt  next  Fall, 
if  they  begin  to  lay  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember?  w.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  harder  to  keep 
these  birds  from  going  into  a  molt  than  it 
is  those  hatched  the  latter  part  of  April 
or  May,,  but  from  observation  I  feel  very 
•sure  it  is  not  the  number  of  eggs  a  pullet 
lays  which  throws  her  into  a  molt  in  the 
\\  inter  time,  but  is  more  the*  condition 
sheds  in  .and  I  feel  quite  sure  if  W.  H.  K. 
lias  lights  on  his  early  hatched  pullets  that 
he  will  need  to  watch  them  so  they  won’t 
lay  themselves  thin.  We  have  one  pen 
especially  of  early  hatched  birds  that  have 
been  under  lights  and  have  been  laying 
now  for  38  months,  consecutively,  and  a 
fair  egg  production  the  eutire  time.  Just 
as  soou  as  our  birds  have  reached  40  or 
45  per  cent  production  under  lights  we 
gradually  increase  the  scratch  feed  and 
strive  to  keep  them  somewhere  around  45 
or  50  per  cent  production.  If  they  go 
above  this  and  are  getting  from  10  to  12 
lbs.  of  scratch  feed  per  100  birds  on  Ix>g- 
horns  and  1U  to  14  lbs.  ou  tho  heavier 
breeds,  we  let  them  go.  They  will  usually 
hold  their  body  weight  with  this  amount 
ot  scratch,  and*  we  do  not  worry  about 
them  if  they  hold  their  weight. 

VICTOR  G.  AUHKY. 


COLLEGE  QUEEN  egg!  atstorrs 

Other  individual  records  of  281,  270.  265.  247,  and 
others  of  200  and  over,  made  by  Knight's  Blue  Rib- 
bon  Strain.  Eggs,  chicks  anti  Breeding  cockerels  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  KKKII-TIM.tV,  BLUE  ItIHHON  WINNERS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  harked,  big  boned,  pood,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  *4  and  *5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D-,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light- Dark  Brahmas,  R.  L  Reds,  both  combs,  W 
W yam lottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C. W.  and  Brown  Leg, 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Riv.rkala  Paullry  Firm.  In  1SS,  Rinrdaii.  N  J 

SC\  D  I  Rarie  SO  years  selection  for  lay- 
•  —J  ■*%■■■  l»  Clio  ingand  exhibition.  Under¬ 
bill  strain  cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A  few  select 
ed  Toulouse  ganders.  MAPLE  FARM,  Croaswicks.  N  J 


Chicks  WITH  Vitality. 

Bred  for  GonstitutionalVigor 
Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 

THEIR  PARENTAGE  IS  RIGHT 
THEY’RE  BRED  RIGHT 
THEIR  MANAGEMENT  IS  RIGHT 
THEIR  BREEDING  REQORDS  are  RIGHT 
THEIR  EGG  PRODUCTION  IS  RIGHT 
THE  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  RIGHT 
THEY  GROW  AND  THRIVE  RIGHT 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

We  Ship  Baby  Chicks  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
Maine  to  Kansas.  AH  Charges  Prepaid. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

We  Offer  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Bolgiano’s 
“Vital  Strain”  Poultry. 

BOLGIANO’S  1920  POULTRY  CATALOG 

IS  AMERICA’S  FOREMOST  POULTRY  GUIDE 
Contains  More  Real  Help  Than  Most  of  the  Very 
Expensive  Poultry  Books.  Very  Valuable  Both  to 
the  Amateur  and  Professional.  Gives  Prices  Bol- 
giano's  Vital  Hatch”  Baby  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing  and  All  Poultry  Requisites. 

We  Wilt  Send  You  This  Valuable  Poultry 
Book  Free  If  You  Write  Us  at  Once 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  *12  per  100.  Cocker¬ 
els,  *5  and  *10.  Anna  SI.  Jones,  Craryville,  New  York 

S.C.R.I.  Red-Cockerels  P5rh^7S?k. 

ers,  good  size  aud  color,  L.  R.  UAK1US,  Lamb«rtville,N.J. 

13  White  Wyandotte  HENS 

and  1  cockerel:  English  strain.  Price,  $25. 

W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK,  Lexington,  Virginia 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  aS’JtJ'iSVrlmtS 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEW  IS.  apalichm.  N.  I 


BoiG!ANO'§Y?iital|[aM|;; 

Poultry  Farms 

104:  East  P ra.tt.St. 

B  ALTIMORE,  M  D.  ' 


:poco()oooc7i 


WHITE  WT4H00TTE  «Drr  *YC<  B  A  few  extra 
COCKERELS—  selected  vig¬ 

orous.  fai  m  raised  birds  of  John  S.  Martin’s  best,  JSand 
J7  each.  I..  O.  qiTGLKY,  UOSHEN,  H.  Y. 


bm-din*g0ic0  Cockerels  For  Sale  53  rS 

Strains.  Ilarrnl  Plymouth  Hocks.  S.  C.  White 


RFST  RRFF1K  Poultry, Ducks.  Geese, Turkey*, Guineas, 
DCOI  DUllUu  Hares,  Cavies,  l’igs.  and  Holstein 
Calves.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  8  0  U  D  E  K,  Seller, villa,  Pa. 

dgorous  birds, 

,  ,  - om  best  laying 

alns.  Itarrcd  Plymouth  Hocks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,.  S.  0. 
Rhode  Maud  Iteda.  TULLi ItOAN  KAK1IS,  Uanhavaet,  L.  I„  N.Y 

Hatching  Eggj  ™ 

read.v _ , 

25— JIB  ;  May  17— $15. 


W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

ily  for  delivery  Feb.  18,  i 


from  selected  heavy-laying 
breeders.  Prices  for  chicks 

- per  100—  ;  Mar.  11— *?o  ;  Ap 

SAMUEL  NIECE  A  SON,  Stockiun,  fi.5‘ 


SEE  the  PRICE 
OF  EGGS 


DEMAND  GREATER 
THAN  SUPPLY 


*  i'A>u.v  1  I1AN  SUPPLY 

Purchase  Our  While  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

and  get  some  of  thU  prosperity. 
Homeland  Farm  Rosindale,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  «o  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  ”  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm— not  a  hatchery.  Booklet 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON.  DELAWARE  C0„  PA. 

tC  RpcrrrI  yi  hlte  Wyandottes.  Cornell  Certified, 
negu  Hook  visited  monthly  by  Cornell  extea- 

siou  man.  Baby  chicks,  25c  each.  Certified  chicks 60c  each 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  L 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  \\  est  30th  Street  New  York 
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Build  Your  Flock 
with 

KERR’S  CHICKS 


KERR’S  Baby  Clucks  are  hatched  from 
hardy,  farm-raised,  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  are  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Our  new  Springfield,  Mass.,  hatchery, 
established  to  supply  our  New  England 
customers,  doubles  our  capacity,  making 
it  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Send  for  beautiful  1920  catalog  of 
Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks,  24  pages,  9  x  12 
inches,  and  full-color  cover  showing  our 
several  varieties  as  little  chicks.  Illustra¬ 
tions  also  of  the  adult  fowls,  descriptions 
of  these  breeds,  how  our  eggs  are  raised 
and  hatched,  and  the  chicks  shipped.  If 
you  are  interested  in  fine  chicks,  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices,  this  catalog  will  be  sent  you, 
free  of  cost.  Use  address  nearest  you, 
but  write  now — then  order  early. 


The  Kerr  Chickery,  Box  0 


Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


More  Light— More  Eggs 


ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in¬ 
i'  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  tor  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.Y 


iJ50 


EGG 

CHICK 


/Both 

for 

a  7- 


Rockies 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

- -  iron;  triple  walls.cop-^ 

per  tank, nursery , egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  30  day,’  trial— money  back  _ 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.  __ — - 
Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  101  Racino.Wis. 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Box  5 


HatchingEggs  BabyGhicks 

Front  a  prolific,  vigorous  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  that  are  making  good  on  my  own  plant  and 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  my  customers  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Over  one 
hundred  choice  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  *0 
to  »10  each,  Hatching  eggs,  »10  to  »12  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ninety  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Baby 
chicks  $23  to  $30  per  hundred.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
antees .  Circular  free.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  of  selected  birds;  the  big,  husky  kind, 
bred  from  high  producing  parents,  price  $3.50-35  each. 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.Y. 

Just  Imported  -Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  matings 
this  year.  Big  birds  with  highest  pedigrees— 280-288 
eggs.  Our  Sscond  importation.  Baby  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Choice  cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

50,000  Si!ft  iCi7l  Leghorn  Chicks  Fu  umfty 

American-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  UlUNIi- 
VIE IV  STOCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  ho.  1,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN  VINELAND  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,508  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

I  Wantto  Buy  S.  G.White  Leghorn  Pullets 

I  want  to  sell  pure  bred  bull  calves,  Pontiac-Koru- 
dyke  and  Iving-Segis  strains.  Make 
and  alfalfa  Hay  wanted.  STARLIGHT  FARMS, 
Mongaup  Valley,  Y.  HORACE  V.  BRUCE,  Proprietor 

HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns?::? 

booklet  of  our  288- egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 
126  Dikeman  St. .  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  lor  Sale 

from  trapnesti  d  li  ns.  liecords  and  prices  as  follow*: 
180-200,  $1 ;  200-210,  *5  ;  210-220,  $6  :  220-244,  $7.  No  male 
usedlwbose  dam  laid  leas  than  218.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  VALLEY  EUG  FARM.  Little  Volley,  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS  circular  be¬ 
fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GKEENDALE  FARMS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  BATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  ordtirs 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery  P  A  R  A  IT  X  S  E 
POULTRY  FARM,  liox  IJ,  raradise,  Penna, 

Highest  Individual  Record 
at  Storrs  in  1919 

222,  221,  200,  188,  165, 156  records  of  other  birds  in  this  pen, 
which  is  now  mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  laid  281.  Eggs 
from  this  mating  $10  per  setting.  „„„„ 

S.  G.  McLEA N,  So.  Glastonbury,  CONN. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  high 

egg  producing  sti'ains  of  Quality.  Martin's  AVhite  Wyan- 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Shepard  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st  Older  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

Fr-b  1  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 

aad'ordcv  M  ink.  1  <4E  SPENCER  1UT01IBBY,  Spsnter,  Old# 


LADY  PROFITEER 


h^L^-Whatisit? 

This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, vigor 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year. 

On  November  3rd  ant)  5th,  1919 
et  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  as  Soecial  Breeding 
Stock,  the  largest  number  of  Hens  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  flock  in  N.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  4  to 
6  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show,  I  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  oil  a  pen  of  Utility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
udged  by  Professor  Krum  cf  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog- 

Maple  Avenue  Fruit  an?  Poultry  Farm 

Farley  Porter  if  SODUS,  N.Y. 


Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I, 
Reds,  B.  1'.  Rocks,  W. 
W  ynndottes.  Farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  profits.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  readv  in  anv  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  '12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book, 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  HO 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerel* 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock — part  Barron.  $3.50-$5-$10  each.  Send  for  circular, 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 
QUALITY 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J. 

Tom  Barron* s  White  Leghorns 

Largest  importer  in  America  1916.  No  other  strain.  One 
of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United 
States  of  pedigreed  utility  poultry.  Watch  our  entry  i n 
the  Advanced  Registry  Egg  Laying  Contest  tit  Corneq 
University.  Bonk  your  orders  early  for  eggs  and  chirks. 
Free  circular.  WILLOW  brook  POULTRY  Farsi,  odenu,X.V- 

Prof.  KRUM  of  CORNELL 

awarded  Leghorn  pullets  of  Pedigree  Poultry  Farm. 
First  prize  in  heavy  laying,  utility  class  at  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  BABY  CHICK8,  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders.  Send  for  Circular.  COCKERELS. 
SAM  H.  KOSLIN  -  New  City,  N.Y. 

COCKERELS-EGGS-CHICKS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Barron).  Resultof  six  years  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and  heavy 
production  of  large  white  eggs.  Males,  with  pedi¬ 
grees,  200  up  to  284,  #5  to  8X5.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  C.  1JLIGH,  W est  Willington,  Couu, 


STONE’SS.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified.  Line  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  egg 
production .  Larger  proportion  of  flock  certified  than 
any  other  in  N.  Y.  State.  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Cit  cular.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


P  ft/vI/Amla  Shepherd’s  S.  C.  Anconas  and  S.  C.  B.  Lejr- 
UOCKwIolo  horns,  $8  each.  Harold  Nichols.R.  D.  6,  PcnnYan,  N.Y. 

MAP  GOLDEN  BUFF 
.ML  ST  LEgHORW  PULLETS 

8  mos.  old,  laying,  $2.50  each.  Their  eggs  will  soon  pay 
their  cost.  50  left.  Hurry  order.  Need  room. 

Dr.  Prudhomme,  Thurmont,  Maryland 

Dark  CORNISH  PULLETS  for  sale  at  $3  caeli. 
E.  J.  Louxsbuuy  -  Springdale,  Conn. 

rnlnmhlon  It  ©  C  K8,  R.  0.  Black  Minorca*  and 
lUHlIillllall  s.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Large,  husky 
cockerels;  fine  type  and  color.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

White  African  Guinea  FOWLS 

$3  per  pair.  E,  W.  PETTIT,  Ransomville,  New  York 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

H  ALE  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Duyt,  50,  Indittuapulla,  lad 


Selecting  an  Incubator 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  incu¬ 
bators?  I  have  been  studying  catalogues. 
What  would  you  select?  I  want  one  I 
can  run  in  my  sittiug-i'oom.  MRS.  F. 

New  York.  \ 

incubators  have  become  pretty  well 
standardized  in  design  and  manufac¬ 
ture.  any  of  the  well-known  and  tested 
makes  should  give  satisfaction  to  those 
who  learn  to  manage  them  properly.  Good 
hatches  are  undoubtedly  obtained  from 
the  cheaper  machines,  as  well  as  from  the 
most  expensive,  but  the  better  the  ma¬ 
chine  the  more  easy  it  will  be  to  control 
hatching  conditions  within  it  and  the 
more  satisfactory  it  is  likely  to  prove  in 
the  long  run.  It  would  be  unfair  to  com¬ 
mend  one  kind  above  another,  as  there; 
are  many  incubators  upon  the  market 
that  are  entirely  reliable  and  that  de¬ 
pend  for  preference  solely  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  choice  of  the  user.  Both  hot  air 
and  hot  water  machines  do  their  work 
well  when  properly  managed,  each  kind 
having  its  advocates.  The  general  prefer¬ 
ence.  however,  seems  to  be  for  the  hot  air 
machines  in  the  smaller,  portable  sizes. 
If'  a  machine  must  be  used  in  a  room 
where  fluctuations  iii  temperature  are 
frequent  and  marked,  it  cannot  be  too 
well  built  and  insulated,  and  cannot  have 
a  too  reliable  beat  controlling  mechanism 
_  M.  B.  D. 

Dressing  Poultry;  Hen  Manure 

1.  Is  there  any  special  process  in  the 
scalding  and  picking  of  chickens?  After 
cooling  and  ready  to  ship  I  find  at  times 
some  very  badly  discolored.  2.  After 
cleaning  drop-board  of  roost  I  always 
sprinkle  with  lime.  Is  the  manure  good 
or  bad  for  the  soil?  W. B. 

Walden,  N.  Y. 

1.  There  is  quite  a  knack  in  scalding 
and  picking  chickens  so  they  will  not  be 
discolored  after  cooling.  The  water 
should  not  be  too  hot.  but  should  be  just 
hot  enough  to  loosen  the  feathers  without 
cooking  the  outer  skin  so  it  peels  off  with 
the  feathers.  To  arrest  the  scalding 
process  at  just  the  right  time  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  quickly  to  dip  the  bird  in  a  tub 
of  cool  water  just  before  picking,  and 
then  remove  the  feathers  carefully  with¬ 
out  bruising  the  skin. 

2.  Where  lime  is  used  on  the  droppings 
the  manure  is  perfectly  good  for  the 
soil;  that  is,  the  lime  is  usually  bene¬ 
ficial  and  can  do  no  harm  to  acid  soils 
unless  used  in  excessive  quantities.  The 
only  disadvantage,  however,  in  using 
lime  is  the  fact  that  it  liberates #  the 
ammonia  in  the  manure  and  allows  it  to 
pass  off  in  the  air.  thus  reducing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  value  of  the  manure  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  this  reason  we  are  usiug 
acid  phosphate  on  the  droppings  hoards, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  am¬ 
monia  instead  of  giving  it  off.  While  we 
are  on  this  subject  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  lime  is  a  wonderful 
disinfectant  in  the  poultry-house, t  and 
serves  this  purpose  well  when  used  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  droppings  boards,  especially 
in  cold  weather  when  liquid  disinfectants 
would  freeze.  It  is  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  the  beneficial  results  from 
the  use  of  lime  in  this  way  do  not  exceed 
its  damage  to  the  manure.  C.  s.  c. 


BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 


CORNELL 

GASOLINE 


I 


MORE  EFFICIENT 
than 

A  COAL  HEATER 


PRICE  COMPLETE 

$11.50 


Mixture  for  Scratch  Feed 

Would  you  give  formula  for  scratch 
feed  for  my  liens?  At  present  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  equal  parts  eornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
beef  scraps  and  two  parts  of  ground  oats 
and  bran,  by  weight,  fed  dry,  before  them 
at  all  times.  I  would  like  to  mix  my  own 
scratch  to  go  with  this,  and  have  to  buy 
everything.  I.  O.  V. 

Massachusetts. 

A  mixture  of  the  ordinary  whole  grains 
available,  a  little  over  half  being  corn  and 
wheat1,  or  either  alone,  will  make  a  good 
scratch  grain  mixture  for  these  hens. 
With  the  corn  or  wheat  as  a  basis,  buck¬ 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  may  he  added  if  at 
hand.  If  not,  the  corn  and  wheat  alone 
are  all  right,  these  grains  containing  all 
needed  food  elements  not  in  the  mash. 
Corn,  some  poultrymeu  believe  that  hav¬ 
ing  it  cracked  pays  by  adding  to  its  ready 
availability  as  food,  is  the  premier  single 
grain  for  poultry ;  wheat  is  probably  sec- 
ond,  and  the  other  grains  add  variety  and 
frequently  cheapen  cost.  A  small  amount 
of  rye  may  readily  he  eaten,  though  it  is 
apparently  an  inferior  grain  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  whole  oats  will  usually  he 
consumed  to  a  limited  extent.  M.  B.  D. 


CAPACITY 

250 

CHICKS 


Saves  Time.  Labor,  Feed 
and  Fuel. 

Write  for  Catalog 

T REMAN,  KING  &  CO, 
Dept.  P.  ITHACA,  N  Y 


Colony  Poultry  House 

I  wish  to  build  a  colony  house  for 
chickens.  It  should  be  16x20  ft.  Would 
you  give  me  a  plan  for  it?  L.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

You  will  he  able  to  get  more  fully  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  various  types  of  poultry 
buildings  than  can  he  given  in  the  space 
available  here  by  addressing  an  inquiry  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  asking  for  their 
bulletins  upon  poultry  house  construction. 
A  similar  inquiry  addressed  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  I 
probably  bring  you  their  bulletins  upon 
the  subject  also.  These  bulleutins  are 
free  to  all  residents  of  the  State,  and  are 
usually  sent  t<>  non-residents  'also  when  a 
supply  is  available.  M.  b.  d. 


More 


Healthier 

Chicks 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “  Kwality  ” 

Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
CDCC  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
■  samples  of  “Kwality’’ Product*. 

H'rlw  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oepl.  10  Nswark,  Now  Jersey 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  Incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  opt  rat» 

!60— 100— 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave. 


NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


SOFT- HEAT 


I  Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Years, 

\  Insures  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 
^every  good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guirantte# 

I  Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  air  and  water.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.Oenterheat  plan, round 
m-st.  eKK»  turn  BPml-automatlcally  wit  :i- 
!  out  removing:  trav,— savea  time  ami 

mon*y.  simple.  Sa*e,  Sure.  Express  Prepaid. 
_  Write  for  Big  New  Fro*  Book. 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  160.  Blair, Nebraska 


^  Buys  140-Egg 
^  ^  Champion 

BelleCitylncubator.  „„„ 

Prize  Winning  Model — Hot -Water,  Copper 
Tank,  Double  Wall*  Fibre  Board.  Celt  Regulated. 
Thermometer  Holder,  Nursery.  With  $7.SS  Hot- 
Water  140-Chick  Brooder  —  Both  only  $18.50 

Freight  Prepaid  Towards  Exprets 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  ami  my  Guide  Book 

for  netting  up  and  operating  your  success  is  sure. 

M  y  S  peel  a  I  Offer* 

provide  ways  to  earn  extra 
money.  Save  time— Order 
Now.  or  write  for  Free 
catalog,  “Hatching  Facts" 
—It  tells  all— Jim  Rohan, Pres. 
Belle  CitjTlncubator  Co..  Box  43  Racine,  Wis. 


^Brooder 


|  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 

J  east  of  Rockies.  Ilot  wa1 
1  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

I  dead  air  space,  double  glass 
J  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
1 180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
I  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (21 

l-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.— J 
Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozono 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead.  limber  nock,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid75  cts.  with  G  book  Poultry  Library, 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEEL 
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Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEKENDING  JANUARY  16,  1020. 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 


BAURID  PLYMOUTH  XOCXB 


Garret  W.  Bnek,  N.  J . . 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa . 

5.  S.  Chamberlain.  N.  J . 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Glenlyn  Farms,  Pa . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ont . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  BOOM 

6.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Chieatawbur  Farm.  Mass . 

Chester  P,  Dodge.  Mass . 

Rosewood  Box,  N.  J . 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Ma4s . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J...  . 

WHITE  WYABDOTTE* 

T.  Towar  Bate3,  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  J .  . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J . 

Carroll  H.  Hong] and.  N.  J . 

O.  <3.  Knigat.  R.  I . 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J . 

Mrs  H.  H.  Suter,  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

I.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

J,  8.  Armitaga.  N.  J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J . 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass . 

Howard  G  Taylor,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  K,  Warner,  R.  I . 

8.  C.  WHITE  LB0H0BN8 

R.  N  Allen,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Gregory  Brunduge  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Frank  CarpenteS,  Pa . 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn . . . 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son,  N  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . 

Cbas.  Darall,  Jr..  N.  J  . 

Chas.  L.  Ebell,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winter.  Inc..  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J . . . 

J  G.  Freeman,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Qilbert,  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Leo  A  Grouten,  Conn . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Fvrni.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J . 

C  Korfmann.  N.  S. . . . 

W  H.  Leslie.  N.  J.... . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . . 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass.... . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . . . 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Qfieensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Weuanna  Yard,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Siriimoiids.  N.  J . . . 

Herman  F.  Sondcr  N.  J . . . .  . .  . 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . . . 

The  Training  School.  N,  J..» . 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J . . . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.R.  I . 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas . 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F . 

W.  C.  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

W.estwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A  G.  Whet;  >1.  N.  J . 

Hermon  E.  White.  N.  J . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . 


wk.Tot.1’ 

62  387 
61  480 
59  267 
47  423 
75  547 
53  227 
68  *80 


43  351 

67  404 

16  >3 

49  360 

17  218 
57  483 


60  343 

72  741 
47  366 
13  86 

42  463 
58  598 
74  *82 
40  247 


52  266 
46  452 

28  130 
73  465 

29  331 
39  294 
39  396 
70  .  4*3 
56  398 
77  863 
60  488 
45  172 


37  214 

70  6*7 
27  501 

13  262 

47  561 
4  179 
4  339 

52  502 
18  469 

53  601 
26  351 
46  486 
15  493 
17  254 

22  323 

15  359 
50  442 

43  406 
42  494 

8  277 

48  373 
39  615 

24  447 

23  159 

45  636 

31  426 

61  426 

38  467 
30  199 

20  270 

26  270 

41  553 

42  422 

41  513 

54  558 
76  524 
63  676 

35  534 

14  164 

44  632 

27  434 

62  363 

42  378 
84  736 

36  411 
17  258 

39  404 

60  698 
33  458 

4  205 
6  291 
14  178 

32  861 

46  415 
11  296 

25  412 

21  357 
50  505 

16  311 
36  397 

43  374 
57  514 

61  559 

24  409 
20  509 

33  287 

9  397 


Total .  4006  40308 


Ailing  Pullets 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  70  P>.  P.  Rock 
pallets,  which  were  hatched  the  first  of 
April,  and  they  are  laying  well  now.  get* 
ting  ahout  two  dozen  eggs  a  day.  These 
birds  are  housed  well,  have  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  a  good.  deep,  dry  litter  to  scratch 
in.  clean  roosts,  a  balanced  ration  of  dry 
mash  and  scratch  grains,  and  plenty  of 
clean  water.  To  date  I  have  lost  10 
birds,  which  get  lame  in  one  foot,  which 
becomes  useless  in  a  few  days,  then  lose 
weight,  and  then  die.  The  birds  all  have 
bright  red  combs  until  they  are  affected 
about  a  week  ;  then  they  become  so  poor 
they  die.  What  can  be  done? 

Connecticut.  L.  n.  av. 

This  trouble  is  an  obscure  one  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained.  It  is  usually  attributed 
to  heavy  feeding  and  close  confinement  of 
rapidly  growing  pullets  and  cockerels, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  affected 
birds  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  fed 
more  lightly,  giving  plenty  of  green  stuff 
and  skim-milk,  if  the  latter  is  available. 
It  apparently  affects  the  heavier  breeds 
rather  more  severely  than  the  lighter  ones, 
but  is  found  in  flocks  of  any  variety. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  in 
large  numbers  has  recently  been  noted  in 
many  of  these  birds,  and  they  are  sus¬ 
pected  as  being  the  probable  cause  in 
many  instances.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  carefully  open  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  next  bird  that  dies  and  look  for 
worms.  If  found  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  the  administration  of  one  to  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  turpentine,  diluted  with  a  little 
bland  oil,  to  each  bird  may  save  further 
deaths.  Ai.  a.  d. 


Mating  Time 

One  of  the  most  important  seasons  of 
the  poultry  year  is  at  hand.  At  mating 
time  your  hens  and  roosters  should  be 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  Start  in  now  to  con¬ 
dition  your  breeding  stock  for  the  spring  hatch. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce-a 


increases  the  vitality  of  the  parent  stock,  gives  you  fertile  eggs,  insures 
a  hatch  of  good,  strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

Speed  up  egg  production  during  winter  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a.  It  contains  tonics  that  promote  a  hen’s  digestion,  tonics 
that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs  —  so  that  the  proper  amount  of 
food  goes  to  egg  production — and  not  all  to  flesh  and  fat  and  laziness — 
when  it’s  action  and  eggs  you  v/ant. 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  additional  iron  for  the  blood — which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  speeding-up  process.  It  contains  certain  forms  of  lime,  that 
supply  needed  material  for  making  egg  shells.  Also  internal  antiseptics. 


Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  make  and  keep  them 
healthy.  The  dealer  refunds  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed.  Tell  the  dealer  how 
many  fowls  you  have  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
sized  package  to  buy.  Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a 
according  to  the  size  of  your  flock.  30c,  75c  and 
$1.50  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum, 

$10.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 

Killer  Kills  Lice 


GILBhK  i  HfcbS.  M  D..D.V  S 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 


A  Worm  Expeller. 
A  Conditioner  for 
Spring  Work. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (S  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen 'I  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  ami  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  ami  ail  kinds  of  t>irds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams, Hares. Cavies,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGS  FOR  HATCHNG 
A.  C.  JONES 

Marv.l  Homestead  Farm  Georgetown.  Delaware 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks 

Trapnestcd.  Bml-to-Lay.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Day- 
old-Chicks.  Eight  Weeks  old  (  'hicks.  Book  vour  order 
early.  Circular  Free.  C.  tv.  &  li.  j.  tnill.UU',  Shobola.  i>a. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets  ,Vao 

White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  Anconns  and  other 
breeds.  Baby  Chicks.  $18  a  hundred.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

Hewitt's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Serueanlsville.N  J. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  Thai  I 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wvandottes.  ! 
Barred  and  White  lioeks  Reds.  White  and  Bi 
Leghorns.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  n..«U 

d  lMIdl  POULTRY  HUM.  R.  34.  Pheenixvlllc.  P«.  UUCKI 


Chicks  11  cents  each  and  up.  Rocks.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds  and  broilers.  Money  back  for 
dead  ones.  Pamphlet  Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
McAHsterville.  Pa. 


Raise  Squabs — Big  Profits!  d“k>e.taslLS 

space  and  capital.  Always  penned  up.  Demand  greatest 
ever.  Free  booklet  gives  information  and  price  list,  our 
guaranteed  mated  Breeders.  PHILADELPHIA  SQUAB  COMPANY, 
Dept.  L.  2210  Almond  Street,  Philadelphia,  I ’a. 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowls, 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY 


Stature,  vigorous  breeders, 
pair  $5,  trio  S'. 

GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  guaranteed. 

inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER.  Mgplewggd  Farm,  R.  2.  Masjena.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  ••  Uoldbank  "  Strain. 
Large  Frame  and  Roue.  Mlai  111*  t  lll'.UHI.l  Y,  Draper.  Ya 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

guaranteed.  THOMAS  REILET,  Ohiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 


THOROUGHBREDS  PAY 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens— Only  eat  half  as  much— 
Very  profitable— Bring  $2.00  per  pound  alive. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year — Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Prize  Flock,  headed  by  55  pound  tom 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicken 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Booklet  and  Price 
List  of  Eggs. 


Bloomfield  Farms 


America's  Largest  Game  Farm 


1 768  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  Se^o!dsokcondBchoieT»5: 

Must  satisfy  or  money  returned.  Elmer  Rgbcngn,  Stgcktgn,  N.  J. 


M  B  Turkeys for  s,lle- Extrafllu'  *•***»»■. 


933. 


SI  5:  hens,  9 1  o.  Trios  not  related, 

C.  G.  BOWES,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Pullet 

Bred.  $4  to  18.  C.  T.  Downing,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
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February  7,  1920 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


On  September  30,  1918,  I  shipped  to  G. 
Dalrymple  of  United  Lumber  Company, 
56  Pine  St.,  New  York,  3.000  ft.  oak  lum¬ 
ber  at  $65  per  M.  I  sent  statement  and 
Mr.  Dalrymple  promised  to  send  check, 
but  we  hear  nothing  more  from  him.  Can 
you  collect  the  bill  for  us?  A.  F. 

New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  an  order  for  lumber  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Globe  Lumber  Company, 
2S  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City,  signed  C. 
Neeley,  Mgr.  I  am  sending  bill  sent  them, 
and  as  you  see  they  shift  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  bill  on  G.  II.  Dalrymple  of  508 
West  180th  St..  The  total  bill  is  $442.20 ; 
bill  rendered  April  24,  1919.  I  hope  you 
can  help  us  collect  this,  and  will  compen¬ 
sate  you  for  your  work.  T.  s.  I. 

New  York. 

G.  H.  Dalrymple  negotiated  both  the 
above  transactions.  We  have  written 
him  repeatedly  about  these  claims,  and 
our  letters  have  been  ignored.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  United  Lumber  Company 
was  no  longer  in  business  at  the  time  Dal¬ 
rymple  placed  the  order  with  A.  F.  The 
Globe  Lumber  Company  has  no  respon¬ 
sibility  either,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  collected.  We  propose  find¬ 
ing  out,  however,  whether  Dalrymple’s 
actions  in  these  cases  come  within  the 
legal  interpretation  of  getting  goods  under 
false  pretenses.  At  any  rate,  we  hope  to 
prevent  him  from  beating  more  farmers 
out  of  their  valuable  timber  and  lumber. 
The  name  “C.  Neely”  is  signed  to  the 
order  with  Ingalls  &  Co.  as  manager  of 
Globe  Lumber  Co.  Mr.  Neeley  claims  he 
did  not  sign  the  order  and  the  signature 
is  a  forgery. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
“Dr.”  Reefer  who  is  cleaning  up  on  poul¬ 
try  remedies  ($1  for  2c  worth)  is  the 
same  Reefer  who  a  number  of  years,  ago 
made  a  barrel  of  money  by  advertising 
“Five  quarts  of  pure  rye  whiskey  for  $4.” 
or  something  like  that.  He  operated  from 
St.  Louis.  If  you  will  look  up  his  whole 
career  it  may  do  some  good.  P.  B. 

New  York  . 

Perhaps  Dr.  Reefer  is  now  feeding 
chickens  the  same  brand  he  previously 
sold  at  “Five  for  $4.”  At  any  rate,  we 
think  the  goods  he  formerly  dealt  in  would 
have  just  as  much  effect  on  egg  production 
as  the  “dope”  the  “doctor”  (?)  is  now 
dispensing. 

Will  you  give  information  or  opinion 
as  to  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  cir¬ 
cular  of  which  is  enclosed?  I  sent  them 
$15  in  view  of  chance  of  extension  of  my 
76^  years,  but  some  points  about  it  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  proposition  may  in¬ 
terest  the  readers  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Connecticut.  o.  H.  b. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  institute 
agrees  to  give  its  patrons  an  annual  phys¬ 
ical  examination,  a  quarterly  analysis  of 
the  urine  and  such  literature  upon  health 
matters  as  they  think  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  patron.  All  of  this  may  be 
very  excellent  and  of  great  value,  or  it 
may  be  worthless.  Its  value  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  competence  and  faithful¬ 
ness  of  its  medical  staff,  and  the  real  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  work.  If  the  exam¬ 
inations  are  made  conscientiously  by  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  men  and  the  needed  per¬ 
sonal  attention  is  given  each  patron,  noth¬ 
ing  more  could  be  asked,  and  we  should 
consider  $15  per  year  a  very  reasonable 
fee  indeed  for  such  service.  If,  however, 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  work  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  a  too  prominent  factor 
the  service  would  really  bo  perfunctory 
and  of  no  value  to  the  patron.  On  the 
whole,  we  feel  that  we  should  prefer  to 
select  our  own  medical  examiner  and  ad¬ 
viser  and  ask  him  to  do  just  what  this  in¬ 
stitute  promises  to  do.  We  should  feel 
that  he  had  a  more  direct  personal  inter- 
test  and  that  his  personal  observation 
from  time  to  time  would  be  of  greater 
value  to  us  than  that  of  an  institute  em¬ 
ployee.  This  might  possibly  cost  more 
than  $15  per  year,  but  it  should  be  worth 
it.  all  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  man 
who  gave  the  service.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  unreasonable,  however,  in  the 
claims  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute 
or  that  savors  of  the  methods  of  quack¬ 
ery. 

I  answered  a  puzzle  from  the  Rural 
American,  and  if  my  answer  was  right 
they  were  to  send  me  a  prize  or  so  much 
money.  They  answered  my  letter ;  my 
answer  was  right,  and  they  sent  me  check 
for  $50,  but  this  check  is  no  good  unless 
I  buy  a  Mozart  talking  machine.  It  is 
written  to  that  effect,  and  I  am  also  to 
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send  them  $10  extra  back  with  the  $50 
check  to  show  them  I  mean  business.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  Mozart 
Talking  Machine  Company?  Would  it 
be  all  right  for  me  to  risk  my  check? 

Virginia.  J.  w.  c. 

What  the  subscriber  writes  is  all  we 
want  to  know  about  the  Mozart  Talking 
Machine  Company  or  the  machine.  It’s 
the  old  fake  piano  puzzle  scheme  ap¬ 
plied  to  talking  machines.  We  ex¬ 
poser  the  scheme  years  ago.  Everyone 
gives  the  correct  answer  to  the  puzzle. 
Tt)  is  so  simple  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
solve  it,  and  only  simple  people  could  be 
fooled  by  such  a  trick.  The  talking  ma¬ 
chine  must  be  a  poor  one,  indeed,  that 
requires  such  fake  schemes  to  find  buyeis 
for  it. 

Last  Summer  I  wrote  you  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Co-operative  League  of 
America.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  your  reply 
you  stated  that  there  was  little,  if  any. 
co-operation  about  the  league,  and  that 
members  of  the  Rural  family  had  not.  as 
a  general  thing,  come  out  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  joining  such  organizations,  and 
advised  that  I  should  stay  out  of  it,  which 
I  did.  The  above  is  not  a  literal  quota¬ 
tion  of  your  reply.  The  other  day  I  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  local  paper  an  article  about 
the  methods  of  the  above-mentioned 
league,  which  verified  your  statements 
about  it,  and.  I  think,  a  little  more..  You 
are  certainly  doing  a  great  work  in  ad¬ 
vising  your  subscribers  (or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  Rural  family)  against 
these  frauds  and  near-frauds.  J.  H.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  Co-operative  League  of  America 
advertised  to  loan  money  at  3  per  cent. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  to  a  loan,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  was  required  to  pay  in  a  certain 
amount  each  month,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  loan  desired  and  for  a  definite 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  specified  period 
the  applicant  becomes  “eligible”  for  the 
loan.  Here  is  the  point  w'here  the  ap¬ 
plicant  realizes  the  difference  between  be¬ 
ing  “eligible”  for  a  loan  and  getting  it. 
He  must  wait  his  turn,  or  until  the  mon.\v 
is  available.  The  Pittsburgh  concern  is 
not  the  first  that  tried  this  plan  of  get¬ 
ting  money  from  the  public  on  the  pretext 
of  a  loan  which  often  fails  to  materialize. 
We  were  severely  rebuked  by  an  official 
of  this  so-called  league  because  of  the 
advice  we  gave  subscribers  who  wrote  us 
about  the  scheme.  It  is  now  reported 
that  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State- 
of  Pennsylvania  has  taken  a  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  league.  A  report  of  the 
examiner  among  other  things  shows  that 
on  September  30,  1919,  there  existed  an 
insolvency  of  $142,859.67  and  a  shortage 
of  assets  of  $150,819.79,  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  principal  to  a  fund  known  as 
the  “expense”  or  general  fund.” 

This  year  rounds  out  55  years  I  have 
taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  York.  h.  f.  weaver. 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
number  of  letters  coming  at  this  time  of 
year  substantially  like  the  above.  We 
are  often  touched,  especially  by  letters, 
often  from  a  distant  State  or  city,  from 
women  who  write  that  the  paper  was  in 
the  old  home  before  they  married,  and  it 
is  yet  one  of  the  links  that  binds  them 
in  memory  and  sentiment  with  the  girl¬ 
hood  home.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  feel 
the  inspiration  of  these  old  friendships 
of  many  people  whom  we  cannot  hope  to 
see,  but  who  cheer  and  inspire  our  labor. 
The  work  would  be  less  efficient  without 
them. 

I  am  enclosing  circular  from  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Ill.,  offering  to  give 
a  lot  in  an  oil  field  in  Oklahoma  if  I 
send  him  20  names  and  enclose  with  it 
$4.65.  I  expect  I  would  have  sent  this 
had  I  not  been  a  subscriber  to  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  ?  d.  J.  L. 

North  Carolina. 

When  we  first  heard  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
he  claimed  to  be  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  might  more  properly  be  called 
a  “skin  game.”  He  was  working  the 
Ostrander  scheme  of  getting  advance  fees 
for  selling  farm  property,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fee  was  received  forgot  about  that 
farm  and  looked  for  another  “sucker,” 
ju»st  as  Cornell,  the  Western  Sales  Agency 
and  others  are  doing  still.  Oil  schemes 
no  doubt  give  Mr.  Cleveland  a  broader 
field  for  the  employment  of  his  talents. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  “Blue  Sky”  law  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  selling  lots  in 
an  oil  field — not  stock.  On  his  past  per¬ 
formances  the  public  is  safe  in  giving  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  proposition  a  very  wide  berth. 


A  Single  Dry  Battery 

of  4  to  12 
Cellpower 
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ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 

Light  in  Weight  With 
Giant  Power 

For  All  Kindt  of  Field  and  Belt  Work 

Six  years  of  satisfactory  service  for 
thousands  of  others  will  insure  for 
you  a  profitable  investment  in  the 
ALLWORK.  Write  us  now  for  our 
free  catalog  and  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions  to  tractor  users. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box  48 A  Quincy.  Illinois 


WITTE  Lever  Control 


s' 


Swing”  DRAGS  A W1 

You  PUSH  on  the  Lever  to  start  Saw,  PULL  on 

the  Lever  to  stop  it.  Engine  goes  right  along— no  delay,  no 

shutting  down  power,  n®  handling  (moving  eaw*  n®  leaving  It  in  motion 
when  moving  rig.  On  the  WITTE  you  have  absolute  control  of  the  eaw  when 
cutting  and  after  cut  ia  made.  No  running  eaw  through  into  dirt  or  rocks. 

Most  Practical  ONE-MAN  Outfit  On  The  Market. 


(Pat.  Adp.  tor) 


ARM-SWING 

Gives  same  free-cutting  motion  as  in  hand' 
Faster,  cleaner  and  easier.  Saw 


BEST 

BY 

TEST 


sawing,  raster,  cleaner  and  easier.  Saw 
stays  sharp_  longer.  Jttig  goes  anywhere.  When  moving  rig,  saw  rides  on  level 
with  skids  instead  of  up  in  the  air.  Also  other  valuable  improvements.  De¬ 
scription  and  price  by  return  mail.  You  can  always  get  delivery  from  W ITTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKSISS  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4318 — Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  370  Acres 

at  $115  per  acre;  good  apple  land;  fi-room  house, 
barn.  silo.  Send  for  pictures  and  accurate  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  till  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges:  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  0357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION,  Sawmill  Owners— Have  300.000 
feet  standing  timber  at  Newfane,  Vt. ;  desire 
to  communicate  with  reliable  party  who  can 
work  same  into  first-class  lumber.  FRED  F. 
BRUNPAGE,  43  Quintard  Avenue,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

- - - 1 

WANTED — Good  American,  single  man,  for 
general  farm  work  in  Dutchess  County;  no 
milking;  systematic  Working  conditions.  L.  M. 
TAYLOR,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  dairy  hand;  married; 

prefer  one  who  has  had  experience  on  retail 
route  or  is  willing  to  help  there;  could  also  use 
a  good  boy  past  1C  years  old.  W.  F.  SHRUM, 
Jeannette,  Fa. 


CAPABLE  married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  team.st.or,  milker,  understand  farm 
machinery:  house  rent,  firewood,  milk  furnished; 
state  particulars  in  first  letter.  OLIVER  TUL- 
LER,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Ponltryman  for  2,000-lien  plant: 

must  be  single,  farm  reared,  Cornell  trained 
and  O.  K.’d  by  Prof.  Rice.  F.  XI.  PEASLEY, 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  couple  on  dairy  farm:  milk¬ 
ing  machine  used:  tenement,  milk,  wood  and 
vegetables  furnished;  good  job,  good  treatment 
and  seventy  dollars  per  month.  BOX  121,  Wor¬ 
cester,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  with  family,  wanted  about  March 
15th;  Central  Jersey:  honest  and  industrious; 
house  and  garden  furnished;  good  opportunity 
for  right  man;  give  age.  reference  and  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  0410,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Graduate  of  an  agricultural  course 
for  a  teaching  position  paying  $2,200  per  year 
of  twelve  months.  Address  NEW  CENTURY 
TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  Crozer  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  married  men.  real 
farmers,  who  understand  farm  machinery, 
teams'  and  willing  to  do'  real  work  on  large  fruit 
farms:  state  all..  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  45414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTEIV-.Good  dry-hand  milker  and  gardener, 
care  of  lawn  and  furnace;  American;  married 
couple;  small  futility;  must  be  steady,  quiet  and 
sober:  house,  wood,  milk.  25  bu.  potatoes  and 
$00  month.  JOHN  F.  FISHER,  Taconlc,  Litch¬ 
field  Co.,  Conn.  v  -* 

WANTED — Cow  tester  to  take  charge  of  a  20- 
herd  cow  testing  association  in  Orange  County; 
state  references,  experience  and  salary.  Apply 
ORANGE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  MANA¬ 
GER,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady,  quiet  married  couple,  small 
or  no  family;  man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  extra  good  teamster  and  dry-hand  milker: 
wife  to  wash  milking  utensils;  house,  wood, 
milk,  23  bu.  potatoes  and  $00;  references  re¬ 
quired:  position  open  April  1.  JOHN  F.  FISHER, 
Taconie,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men:  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  J.etchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— :A  middle-aged  woman  to  assist  in 
housework,  plain  cooking,  etc.;  hot  and  cold 
water  bath,  steam  heat:  no  children  in  family; 
clean,  respectable  woman  will  be  treated  entirely 
ns  one  of  family:  state  wages  expected.  H.  A. 
KENT,  Felton,  Del. 


WANTED — Honest,  reliable  farmer  and  wife  to 
live  in  attractive  farmhouse,  on  State  road, 
seven  miles  from  Stamford;  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm:  must  have  good  references.  PAUL  M. 
BARRON'S,  Mnyapple  Farm,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED— Hired  man:  30  dollars  month:  10 
per  cent  profit  of  00-acre  farm.  ROBERT 
CLARK,  R.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  dairy  farm: 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  0420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  (working  foreman)  want¬ 
ed  to  take  charge  of  100-acre  farm  in  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  New  York;  must  lie  married  and 
willing  to  board  limited  number  of  hands:  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stock,  up-to-date  dairy  methods,  and 
ability  to  operate  modern  farm  machinery  essen¬ 
tial:  good  permanent  position  to  right  party;  in 
replying  give  full  particulars  as  to  experience, 
references,  expectations  as  to  salary,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once;  ambitious  young  man  to 
work  in  greenhouses;  chance  to  learn  the  grow¬ 
ing  end  of  the  florist  business.  H.  MAMITSCH, 
079  Merrick  Road,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm:  house, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden,  milk:  state  experience 
and  salary  desired,  ADVERTISED  <>420,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work:  wife  good  cook; 
general  housework:  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY.  1626  Woolwc.rtli  Building, 
New  York.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — :Feb.  15th,  married  man  to  care  for 
3  cows.  ,  flock  of  sheep,  small  flock  of  chickens, 
some  pigs,  with  some  knowledge  of  incubators 
and  brooders:  $80  per. month,  cottage.  1  ouart 
of  milk,  firewood  and  garden.  JOHN  PERSSON, 
Sup*.,  Plandome  Mills  Farm.  Plamlome,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED,  on  farm  in  New  Jersey,  24  miles  from 
New  York,  about  March  1,  middle-aged  man  as 
herdsman  and,  milker:  good  cottage,  etc.;  good 
wages  to  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  6375, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  ns  supervisor  for  children  in 
a  New  York  City  child  caring  institution:  room 
and  hoard  beside  salary.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6.392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  a  small 
farm;  man  for  general  farm  work  and  eare  of 
a  small  amount  of  stock;  wife  to  cook  for  fam¬ 
ily  and  assist  in  house,  which  lias  all  conveni¬ 
ences  and  is  steam  heated:  place  located  near 
New  Milford,  Conn.;  in  answering  please  give 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  6427,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  superintendent  to  take 

complete  charge  of  300-acre  farm  one  mile 
from  Cazenovia  in  Madison  County,  New  York: 
be  must  understand  t lie  handling  of  purebred 
II-'lstein-Friesian  cattle,  be  able  to  handle  men 
and  operate  tractor;  good  house,  with  furnace 
and  running  water;  good  salary,  with  share  of 
pr  tits.  Address  B.  II.  nANDY,  P.  O.  Box  2, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  proposition  is  offered  to  a  man  with 
lm Ip  enough  to  eare  for  75  head  cattle  and 
milk  about  65;  also  care  for  and  bottle  the  milk; 
a  elianee  for  the  right  party  to  make  some 
money.  Address  ADVERTISER  6385,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  care  for  small  poultry  plant 
and  raise  chicks  in  season,  also  care  for  small 
herd  of  Dnroc  hogs  in  modern  plant;  wages 
$55.00  per  month  with  found  to  start;  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
*408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  first-class  butter-maker; 

married  man  preferred:  in  purebred  Guernsey 
herd;  must  have  experience  in  A.  R.  work; 
highest  wages  paid,  with  house,  fuel,  milk  sup¬ 
plied:  state  age,  nationality,  size  of  family, 
experience  and  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  Protestant  men:  no  liquor 
nor  tobacco;  one  general  farm  work:  one  for 
poultry  and  swine;  no  milking;  must  like  boys’, 
state  age,  salary  expected,  give  references  first 
litter.  WATKINSON  FARM  SCHOOL,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  wlio  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm;  good  wages:  house  and  garden 
to  t lie  right  man.  CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown, 

WANTED — An  honorable,  straightforward  man, 
no  children,  do  plain  gardening,  milk,  help 
occasionally  with  poultry  and  look  after  things 
generally  around  house;  can  either  move  in  large 
house  with  myself,  67,  and  sister,  80,  or  occupy 
cottage  in  yard;  permanent  job  for  right  man; 
state  wages  wanted.  R.  M.  WASHINGTON, 
Green  Spring,  W.  Va. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm,  by  tlie  year  or  more;  also  single  man  for 
eight  or  nine  months:  both  must  be  up-to-date 
"tid  first-class  men;  state  wages  wanted,  with 
reference,  in  first  letter:  do  not.  answer  unless 
you  want  position.  Address  F.  M.  BROOKS, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands,  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $60  per  month  with  beard  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  6430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER — Sincere,  capable,  working  farmer 
wanted  to  take  entire  charge  of  newly  estab¬ 
lished  but  growing  stock  farm  of  160  acres: 
man  positively  must  be  willing  to  work  and 
prove  himself  competent  to  breed  stoek  profit¬ 
ably;  can  bring  one  helper  along:  to  start,  farm¬ 
er,  $80;  helper,  $45:  both  ran  have  more  when 
proved  worthy;  fanner  paid  $30  for  boarding 
helper:  all  usual  privileges  and  six-room  house; 
state  size  of  family  ami  earliest  date  to  report 
for  work.  Address  CLEMENT  II,  GONG  DON, 
Victory  Farms,  Do.vlestown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  young  man  for  commercial 
poultry  farm;  desire  active,  willing  worker 
who  is  interested  and  careful.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6438,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  and  general 
farm;  no  cows;  state  age,  wages  expected 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  C.  W.  STKD- 
MAN.  It.  D.  No.  1,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  by  March  1,  1920,  a  working  fore¬ 
man.  herdsman  or  farmer  for  180-aere  farm  in 
Northern  Now  Jersey;  must  understand  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stock:  recommendations  required; 
father  and  son  or  brothers  desirable;  state  qual¬ 
ifications  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work: 

wife  to  board  six  men;  excellent  house,  gar¬ 
den  and  wood  furnished.  J.  H.  PAYNE,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  who  can  take  care  of  hogs  and 
chickens;  if  married,  would  expect  wife  to 
board  six  men.  ADVERTISER  6437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Young  single  man  to  work  on  farm 
in  the  South;  board  in  familv:  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  6436.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARMER  AND  WIFE — -Capable  young  Couple  to 
take  charge  of  small  Connecticut  farm;  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  right  man:  write,  giving 
age.  qualifications,  salary  expected,  references. 
ADVERTISER  6457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Assistant  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  Long  Island;  married  man.  not  more 
than  one  child;  must  understand  flowers  and 
vegetables;  wife  to  supply  meals  at  fair  rate 
to  two  or  three  high-class  men;  good  house;  give 
references,  nationality  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6458,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  gardener,  single  man,  to  eare  for 
private  garden,  hotbeds,  cold  frames  ami 
grounds:  send  references  and  wages  wanted. 
TORCH  ILL  FARM,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  boy;  2,000-hen  commer¬ 
cial  chicken  farm:  house  rent,  milk,  potatoes: 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  6435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  experience  in  handling 
swine,  desires  to  obtain  position  with  good 
Berkshire  breeder.  E.  H.  JUNG,  Jr.,  Bergen- 
field,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  chauffeur  wants  position  with 
■  private  family;  single:  will  go  anywhere; 
strictly  temperate  nor  use  tobacco,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  purebred 
stock  farm:  college  training:  broad  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  ami  gar¬ 
den  crops,  management  of  ineH.-ca.ro  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  traitors,  etc. ;  married: 
small  family;  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  (J443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  Belgian,  age  40;  small 
grown-up  family:  life  experience  in  general 
farming  and  gardening,  eare.  of  stock,  dairying 
and  poultry:  not.  afrujd  of  work:  best  references. 
’JOHN  VAXDKKeRDT,  Somerville,  N'.  J.  ' 
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WORKING  poultry  manager,  married,  .desires 
position.  BON  2(W.  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  ambitions  young 
man,  conscientious,  skilled  worker,  farm 
raised,  single;  capable  filling  responsible  posi¬ 
tion,  operating  tractor,  running  automobile, 
licensed;  business  ability.  ADVERTISER  6417, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Owing  to  the  estate  I 
am  now  managing  being  taken  over  for  a 
reservoir,  I  am  open  for  a  position;  I  have  had 
fifteen  years’  experience. supervising  large  farms, 
expert  witli  all  kinds  of  dairy  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  farm  crops;  experience  in  developing 
and  construction  work  of  all  kinds;  will  work 
on  straight  salary  or  salary  and  percentage. 
For  full  particulars  and  references,  address 
FRANK  RAYCRAFT,  Wewappo  Farm,  Xlidvale, 
N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  for  Marcii  1st; 

is  now  manager  on  350-acre  modern  farm; 
dairy  and  all  farm  products;  present  employer 
and  farm  can  be  seen;  married.  Call  or  write 
FARM  MANAGER,  E.  T.  Reed’s  Farm,  Selkirk, 
N.  Y.  Phone  South  Bethlehem  5FC. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  situation  wanted  on  a 
gentleman’s  place:  strictly  understands  farm¬ 
ing,  lawn,  garden,  flowers,  live  stock,  all  kinds 
of  machinery;  can  furnish  A-l  reference;  age 
38  years:  Austrian:  size  family,  9.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  manager  of  proven  merit  desires 
situation;  successful  on  large  Western  proper¬ 
ties,  typical  Eastern  farms,  including  my  own: 
no  guesswork,  but  knowledge;  forty;  married; 
percentage  or  commercial  salary;  private  farm. 
Address  FARXIER,  Box  597,  Woodmere,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  to  change 
March  1;  life  experience  in  all  branches;  rota¬ 
tion  crops,  raising  of  stock,  swine  and  poultry; 
understand  operation  farm  machinery,  as  well  as 
tractors,  handling  of  men  and  teams;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence:  15  years  in  present  place:  married;  three 
daughters,  school  age;  best  of  references;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— If  you  want  to 
make  your  farm  a  more  profitable  investment 
get  the  judgment  and  direction  of  a  manager 
whose  experience  and  proven  ability  gives  to  his 
services  the  weight  of  authority:  I  have  a 
twenty-year  record  of  making  good  on  large 
commercial  plants,  and  if  you  want  straight, 
honest,  practical  management,  let  me  show  you. 
LOCK  BOX  102,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  wife  and  grown  son.  experienced,  re¬ 
liable  and  clean,  would  accept  a  position  on  a 
farm  or  country  place  April  1;  live  with  em¬ 
ployer  or  live  in  farmhouse  or  tenant  house: 
within  75  miles  of  New  York.  If  interested 
address  for  information,  ADVERTISER  6419, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on  large 
stock  or  grain  farm  or  estate;  life  experience, 
understanding  nil  branches  of  farming,  breeding 
of  all  live  stock,  auto,  tractors,  concrete  work, 
road  building  and  reclaiming  of  swamp  land; 
American:  35;  single.  ADVERTISER  6463,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  MAN  desires  position 
as  working  foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
capable  of  managing  machinery  and  tractors, 
also  dynamite  for  cleaning  up  new  grounds: 
capable  of  handling  help  and  farming  in  all 
branches;  9  years  in  present  employ;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  6421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
family:  am  well  experienced  on  all  make  cars; 
am  married:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6423, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  Cornell  training,  wants  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  eompotent  to  handle  any  size  plant;  best 
references;  New  Jersey  preferred.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wants  position:  A.  R. 

work:  careful  feeder;  testing,  fitting;  first- 
class  butter-maker;  references:  please  state 
wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm,  experienced  farm  and 
estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  mar¬ 
ried.  middle  age,  small  family;  expert  orchardist 
and  general  farmer;  first-class  reference  present 
employer;  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  81.500  and  priv¬ 
ileges  considered.  ADVERTISER  6364,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  and  trained 
farm  manager;  15  years’  practical  experience 
with  registered  stock,  certified  milk  production, 
farm  crops,  fruit,  farm  help:  keep  production 
records  and  farm  accounts:  best  references;  mar¬ 
ried:  $125  per  month  and  privileges  to  start; 
private  estate  or  commercial  dairy.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  r.3S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Superintendent  of  large  estate  or 
farm:  thorough  knowledge  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  administrative  organization,  efficiency 
and  the  various  departments  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening:  married,  no  children:  unquestionable  per¬ 
sonal  references.  ADVERTISER  6370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  help  to  raise  dependable  chickens  on  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — March  1st,  by  competent 
married  American,  age  36,  as  working  superin¬ 
tendent  on  farm  or  estate;  life  experience:  also 
some  scientific  training  in  general  farming, 
dairying,  gardening,  poultry  and  orchard  work; 
tise  of  tractor,  gas  engine  and  all  farm 
machinery;  best  of  references:  state  salary  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6412,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Scotchman.  35;  single;  at 
present  running  large  stock  farm;  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  where  a  highly  experienced  farmer  and 
stockman  is  required:  can  handle  men  to  good 
advantage;  the  very  best  of  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  care¬ 
taker  on  private  place;  Austrian;  3S;  married; 
four  children;  good  experience:  honest.  GREEN- 
HUT.  212  E.  S2d  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN — Young  man.  unmarried,  desires 
position  as  manager:  Cornell  training:  four 
years’  experience;  best  of  references;  familiar 
with  all  modern  methods  of  profitable  egg  pro¬ 
duction  :  open  for  nothing  but  a  man’s  size  job. 
ADVERTISER  6433.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  having  had  very  wide  and  successful 
experience  in  managing  large  farms  is  open 
for  a  position :  engaged  at  present  time,  but  de¬ 
sires  to  change,  having  had  two  positions  in  15 
years;  I  am  anxious  to  connect  with  a  large, 
live,  up-to-date,  progressive  establishment:  I  am 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  modern  and  scien¬ 
tific  farming:  also  had  large  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing,  fitting  for  A.  R.  O.  work  and  making  of 
yearly  records;  would  consider  managing  large 
purebred  herd:  do  uot  apply  unless  you  have  an 
up-to-date  place  iu  a  good  location  and  willing 
to  pay  good  money:  if  interested  and  require  a 
manager,  please  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.'  Address  ADVERTISER  6442,  ctyr  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ABOUT  Mareh  1,  in  New  Jersey,  as  general 
farm  hand;  clean  habits,  willing;  handy  with 
poultry,  hogs,  cows  and  garden;  single;  38; 
American;  no  experience  with  auto  or  tractor. 
0.  TEBOW,  344  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN,  married,  age  26,  wishes  position 
as  dairyman  or  herdsman  on  up-to-date  place, 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred;  best,  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability.  Address  L.  A. 
POMEROY,  Morrisvilie,  Pa.;  R.  F.  D,  No.  1. 
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SINGLE  American,  30,  desires  position  on  large, 
up-to-date  farm,  as  mechanic,  tractor  opera¬ 
tor,  truck  driver;  three  years’  experience  tvith 
tractor;  five  years’  with  automobile  and  truck, 
life  on  farm;  open  after  March  1;  full  particu¬ 
lars  requested.  ADVERTISER  6435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
or  foreman  on  100  or  130-acre  farm;  best  of 
experience  in  dairying,  farming  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  American:  married:  one  child;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  0431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILK  TESTER,  Cornell  man  (28),  single,  wants  - 
position  in  a  large  creamery  or  milk  concern, 
testing  milk  and  products:  three  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  practical  and  scientific,  with  State  col¬ 
lege;  state  proposition  and  salary  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  6461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  a  position  as  assistant 
ponltryman,  where  ability  and  willingness  to 
work  will  be  appreciated;  familiar  with  care  of 
breeders,  layers,  etc.:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6460,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  fancy  or  commercial  plant:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  competent  all  branches; 
fifteen  years’  active  work:  expert  conditioner; 
best  of  reference  as  to  'diameter  and  ability; 
married:  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  6456,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  avail¬ 
able;  single  man  of  character,  energy  and 
ability:  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  pro¬ 
gressive  farming;  expert  stock  man,  breeder  of 
purebred  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry:  large  ex¬ 
perience  handling  dairies,  feeding,  testing,  etc.; 
efficient  and  trustworthy;  capable  taking  full 
charge  any  large  farming  proposition:  give  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  first  letter.  ROBERTS,  311 
West  50th  Street.  New  York  City. 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  in  Ontario  or 

Livingston  County;  married;  age  30;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming,  stock  raising  and  dairying. 
ADVERTISER  6454.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position:  married, 

three  children;  experience  all  kinds  live  stock 
and  poultry,  crops,  tractor  and  machinery; 
willing  to  board  man;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  6452.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POSITION — Experienced  orchard  foreman;  South 
preferred:  could  take  charge  of  voung  or¬ 
chard:  married:  reliable.  ADVERTISER  6449, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position:  take 
charge  farm  or  estate;  married:  large  ex¬ 
perience^  modern  methods;  thoroughly  competent 
and  efficient  in  all  branches;  firsLclass  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6448.  eare  Rural  Xew- 
Yevker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  expert  experience. 

all  branches,  desiring  change,  is  open  for  a 
first-class  position;  must  have  full  charge. 
ADVERTISER  6447,  care  Dural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  April  1st.  or 
would  consider  position  as  butter-maker  or 
ponltryman  position  if  large  enough  to  pay  liv¬ 
ing  wages.  ADVERTISER  0446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  married;  no  children:  experienced  in 
farming,  garden,  dairy  and  poultry;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6445,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WORKING  farm  superintendent,  single,  35, 
wants  position  on  large  grain,  stock  and  dairy 
farm;  competent  in  every  phase  of  agricultural 
enterprise:  two  years  college  and  15  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  expert  stock  man,  A.  R.  work; 
understands  operation  and  care  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  tractors  and  gas  engines;  first-class 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6444.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training.  23  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  and  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements;  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  6321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 127  acres:  600  sugar  trees; 

$2,700.  JOSEPH  BARLACH,  267  W.  36th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — Good  farm  of  135  acres,  stoek  and 
tools;  near  good  markets:  more  than  enough 
wood  to  pay  for  place:  in  Northern  Connecticut, 
on  It.  F.  D.  ADVERTISER  6450,  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — A  very  good  farm,  in  Dutchess 
County;  good  buildings,  new  in  1907,  ’08,  ’09 
and  ’10;  about  120  acres  of  land,  with  the 
privilege  of  renting  about  100  acres  adjoining 
at  a  nominal  rent.  Address  ADVERTISER  6459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  fifty-two  acre  truck  farm, 
in  Kent  Co..  Delaware.  For  particulars  apply 
to  HAZEL  PECKHAM.  401  West  10th  Street. 
Wilmington,  Del. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm:  Western  New 
York;  excellent  buildings,  water,  shade,  or¬ 
chard:  25  acres  timber;  stoek,  tools;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  6453.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  ponltryman  and  dairyman 
on  sharing  plan  in  excellent  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  section,  near  shipping  station.  AD- 
VERTISER  (426.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 175  acres,  all  tillable,  in¬ 

cluding  SO  acres  of  black  soil,  located  in  the 
heart  of  Orange  County’s  most  productive  farm¬ 
ing  section:  1G.  miles  from  railroad,  schools  and 
churches ;  home  orchard,  including  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes:  excellent  house  of  17  rooms 
and  2  baths:  barns  and  outbuildings;  to  close 
an  estate  this  productive  farm  will  be  sold  at  a 
most  attractive  price;  quick  title  obtainable; 
reasonable  terms  if  desired.  For  price  and 
terms  and  inspection  appointment,  address 
MONTGOMERY  ROBINSON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  or 
B.  F,  CHAMBERLAIN,  Chester,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — Farm:  100  acres,  bight  state  culti¬ 
vation;  keeps  20  cows  and  team:  2  miles  to 
railroad  town,  mile  to  school,  church:  R.  D., 
telephone;  large  10- room  house  and  porch:  best 
of  water  at  house  and  barn:  barn  40x54:  silo, 
concrete  floor:  milk,  ben,  hog  houses  and  shop; 
buildings  painted  and  rodded  for  lightning; 
price  $3,500;  $1,000  down:  no  agents.  Address 
J.  I.  It..  Box  153.  Pownsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm;  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home,  with  large,  up-to-date  pretentious 
house;  electricity,  furnace,  beautiful  lawns  and 
shr  bbery;  011  State  road,  just  inside  the  city 
lim  s;  lien  house,  capacity  2,000:  baby  chicks, 
4.000;  incubator.  3.000;  S  acres  extra  fine  land; 
11A  acres  strawberries:  1  acre  raspberries; 
acre  asparagus:  terms  $9,000.  F.  E.  MoALLIS- 
TER,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  277. 


iTRINGLESS  Green-Pod  Bean 
is  both  brittle  and  tender.  Ab¬ 
solutely  stringless.  It  is  early  and 
hardy,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow.  The  bush  grows  twelve  in¬ 
dies  high  and  matures  beans  in 
sixty-eight  days.  Stringless  Green- 
Pod  was  first  introduced  by  Burpee. 
It  is  now  the  most  popular  bush 
bean  in  the  world. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete 
guide  to  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Bur¬ 
pee  Quality  Seeds  with  a  hundred 
of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 
If  you  are  interested  in  gardening, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free. 


WAtlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 
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No  Grouch  Coming  from  this  Youngster 
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Exclusive  Columbia  Artists  v 
in  the  Latest  Song  Hits 


Who  kids  them  along  in  the  latest  song  on  Columbia 
Records  only? — Al  Jolson! 

Who  raises  the  roof  with  melodious  mirth  on  Columbia 
Records  only? — Nora  Bayes! 

Who  knows  how  to  mix  song  with  laughter  and  tricks  on 
Columbia  Records  only? — Van  &  Schenck! 

Who  jazzes  the  house  by  just  opening  his  mouth  on 
Columbia  Records  only? — Harry  Fox ! 
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Who  starts  on  the  quiet  and  ends  in  a  riot 
on  Columbia  Records  only? — Bert  Williams! 

Where  first  do  you  find  the  newest  of  song 
hits  by  alk the  most  popular  artists? — On  their 
exclusive  Columbia  Records! 

Where  best  will  you  hear  these  Columbia 
Records  played  ? — On  the  Columbia  Grafonola! 


COLUMBIA  G.RAFOSOLAS  — 
Standard  Models  up  to  $ 300 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 
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Get  the  new  Columbia 
Novelty  Record  Booklet. 

Every  Columbia  dealer  has  it. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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How  Can  I  Determine  Total  Milk  Solids? 


Give  Us  a  Simple  and  Reliable  Test 


Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  simple  way  to  test 
milk  for  the  per  cent  of  solids?  I  have  a  Babcock  tester 
which  we  use  regularly.  In  this  State  they  are  getting 
most  strict  as  to  the  solids.  They  require  12  per  cent, 
and  I  know  of  one  case  where  they  excluded  from  the 
market  milk  that  tested  very  slightly  below  the  standard 
in  solids,  although  it  was  well  above  the  standard  of 
8.35  per  cent  fat.  joriN  g.  ei.lis. 

Massachusetts. 

OU  can  secure  a  lacto-thermometer,  and  by  using 
it  in  connection  with  the  Babcock  test,  can  de¬ 
termine  accurately  enough  for  practical  purposes  the 
per  cent  of  solids  in  your  milk.  A  complete  treatise 
on  the  lactometer  and  its  use  follows : 

PRINCIPLE  UPON  WHICH  IT  OPERATES.— 
The  lactometer  works  on  the  principle  that  a  body 
floating  in  a  liquid  displaces  an  amount  of  the  liquid 


milk,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
milk  to  which  some  water  has  been  added  is  de¬ 
creased. 

(4)  The  addition  of  skiiu-milk  or  the  removal  of 
cream.  Skim-milk  is  heavier  than  milk,  hence  the 
addition  of  skim-milk  to  milk,  or  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  cream,  increases  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  of  milk. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  TEST.— The  sample  must 
be  representative  and  thoroughly  mixed,  as  for  the 
Babcock  test.  The  temperature  of  the  milk  must  be 
between  50°  and  70°  F.  A  glass  cylinder  is  filled 
with  the  milk  and  set  in  some  receptacle,  such  as  a 
sink  or  a  pan.  The  lactometer  is  then  slowly  lowered 
into  if.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lactometer  becomes  sta- 


than  at  GO0  F.  and  the  lactometer  will  not  sink  as 
deep  in  displacing  its  own  weight,  and  the  reading 
will  be  too  high.  Therefore,  subtract  the  .1  when 
temperature  is  below  60°  F. 

Calculation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  milk. — The 
rule  is  to  divide  the  lactometer  reading  by  1.000  and 
add  1  to  the  result.  Thus  if  the  lactometer  reading 
at  00°  F.  is  32.  32  -4-  1.000  =  .032.  +  1  =  1.032  spe¬ 
cific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  always  equals  the 
lactometer  reading  with  1.0  in  front  of  it. 

Calculation  of  the  per  cent  S.  X.  F.  and  T.  X.  in 
milk:  To  find  the  solids  in  milk  both  lactometer  and 
Babcock  tests  must  be  made  and  then  this  formula 
used:  %  L  +  (20  x  %  fat)  =  %  X.  N.  F.  L.  is  the 
correct  lactometer  reading.  For  example,  if  the 


equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating  body.  In  other 
words,  if  a  glass  cylinder  is  filled  level  full  of  milk 
and  the  lactometer  floated  into  it.  the  weight  of  the 
milk  that  runs  over  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  lac¬ 
tometer. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT.— At  the 
bottom  is  a  large  bulb  filled  with  shot  or  mercury  to 
keep  the  lactometer  in  an  upright  position  when 
floating.  Just  above  this  is  the  bulb  of  a  thermom¬ 
eter,  the  paper  scale  for  which  is  located  at  the  top 
of  the  instrument.  Above  this  bulb  is  a  large  air 
chamber  for  floating  the  lactometer,  and  just  above 
this  air  chamber  is  a  paper  lactometer  scale  reading 
in  lactometer  degrees  from  15  at  the  top  down  to  40. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  WEIGHT  OF  MILK.— 
(1)  Temperature.  Ileat  causes  milk  to  expand,  and 
hence  a  given  volume  to  weigh  less,  while  cold  causes 
milk  to  contract  and  a  given  volume  to  weigh  more. 
This  is  plainly  shown  on  the  farm  in  cooling  milk. 
A  can  full  of  warm  milk  put  into  the  cooling  tank 
at  night  is  no  longer  full  in  the  morning,  and  has  to 
be  “topped  out"  before  shipping. 

(21  The  per  cent  of  total  solids  normally  present 
in  milk.  As  the  per  cent  of  fat  increases  in  milk,  the 
per  cent  of  solids  not  fat  also  increases,  so  that  a 
quart  of  5  per  cent  milk,  for  example,  will  weigh 
slightly  more  than  a  quart  of  3  per  cent  milk. 

(2)  Addition  of  water.  Water  is  lighter  than 


tionary  and  the  lactometer  scale  is  read  at  the  point 
where  the  surface  of  the  milk  cuts  it.  This  reading  is 
recorded  and  the  temperature  noted  and  recorded. 
Since  the  temperature  affects  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  of  milk  and  hence  the  lactometer  reading, 
obviously  the  reading  must  be  taken  at  some  definite 
temperature,  or  readings  corrected  to  that  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  lactometer  gives  a  correct  reading  directly 
only  when  the  milk  is  at  G0°  F.  If  the  milk  is  be¬ 
tween  50°  and  70°  F.  a  correction  can  be  used  to 
give  a  corrected  reading.  The  correction  is  .1  of  a 
lactometer  degree  added  to  the  lactometer  reading 
for  each  degree  of  temperature  above  60°  F.  and  sub¬ 
tract  a  .1  for  each  degree  below  60°  F.  Thus,  if  a 
lactometer  reads  30  at  68°  F..  the  correct  reading  is 
30.8,  and  if  20.5  at  53°  F..  the  correct  reading  is  2S.S. 
If  one  tries  to  memorize  this  rule  it  leads  to  con¬ 
fusion.  Reason  it  out  as  follows:  (1)  The  lactome¬ 
ter  works  on  the  principle  of  displacing  its  own 
weight  of  milk  when  floated  in  it:  (21  the  lac¬ 
tometer  scale  reads  just  opposite  from  a  thermom¬ 
eter  scale,  namely,  down;  (3)  if  milk  is  above  GO0  F. 
the  weight  of  a  given  volume  is  less  than  at  (10°  F. 
Hence  the  lactometer  must  sink  deeper  into  the  milk 
to  displace  its  own  weight,  and  the  reading  will  be 
too  low.  Therefore,  add  the  .1  if  temperature  is 
above  (50°  F.  On  the  other  hand,  if  temperature  is 
below  (10°  F„  a  given  volume  of  milk  weighs  more 


lactometer  reading  is  32.5  at  55°  F.  and  the  fat  test 
3.0% : 

Correct  L  =  32 
Vt  of  32  =  S 
20  X  .030  =  ,7S 
2  4-  .78  =  S.78  %  S.  N.  F. 

%  T.  S.  =  S.  X.  F.  4-  fat.  therefore  %  T.  S.  =  8.7S 
+  3.0  =  12.08. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  STANDARDS.— The  rea¬ 
son  why  we  need  to  know  how  to  find  the  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat  and  total  solids  in  milk  is  because 
practically  evely  State  in  the  Union  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  standards  defining  lawful  milk. 
The  standards  are  stated  in  terms  of  per  cent  fat, 
per  cent  S.  N.  F.  and  per  cent  T.  S.  For  example, 
to  sell  milk  in  Massachusetts,  it  must  contain  3.35% 
fat.  8.05%  S.  N.  F.  and  12%  T.  S.  The  Federal  re¬ 
quirements  are  3.25%  fat,  8.5% 'S.  N.  F.  and  11.75% 
T.  S.  The  various  State  standards  differ  somewhat, 
but  more  of  them  have  the  Federal  standard  than 
any  other.  The  Federal  standard  applies  in  inter¬ 
state  traffic.  That  is.  if  a  farmer  from  New  York, 
for  example,  with  3%  fat  standard,  wants  to  ship 
milk  into  Massachusetts,  it  must  test  at  least  up  to 
the  Federal  requirement,  3.25%.  plus  1%  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Massachusetts  requirement  but  he 
could  sell  3%  milk  in  New  York  without  being  liable 
to  punishment.  Most  States  have  dairy  and  food 
commissioners,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  is 
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under  their  charge.  Inspectors  are  hired  who  can¬ 
vass  the  State,  picking  up  samples  from  wagons, 
trains,  stores,  etc.,  unknown  to  the  seller.  These 
samples  are  then  tested  and  if  found  below  the 
standard,  a  warning  is  usually  issued,  and  if  a  sec¬ 
ond  test,  taken  after  the  warning,  is  no  better,  a  fine 
is  levied.  In  Massachusetts,  the  fine  for  the  first 
offense  after  warning  ‘is  not  more  than  $50,  for  sec- 
ond  offense  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $200,  and 
for  a  third  offense  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90  days.  During 
the  Summer  months  few  Holstein  herds  will  produce 
milk  up  to  the  State  standard,  and  this  necessitates 
keeping  some  Guernsey  or  Jersey  cows  along  with 
them,  or  the  adding  of  some  cream  to  the  milk.  How¬ 
ever.  most  of  the  milk  That  is  found  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  on  the  market  has  had  water  or  skim-milk  added 
to  it.  or  has  had  some  of  the  cream  removed.  The 
adulteration  of  milk  is  not  nearly  9s  common  as 
under  the  old  pooling  system  used  before  the  coming 
of  the  Babcock  test  or  lactometer,  but  every  once  in 
a  while  someone  is  caught  “taking  a  chance.” 

HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  WATERED  MILK.— Nor¬ 
mal  milk  has  a  fat  test  ranging  from  3  to  6  per  cent, 
and  a  lactometer  reading  ranging  from  28°  to  40°. 
The  normal  relation  between  the  per  cent  fat  and 
lactometer  reading  in  milk  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  (Brown  and  Ekroth)  : 


Percent  fat 

3  0  to  3  25 
3.25  to  3.50 
3.50  to  4  0 

4  0  to  4.5 

4.5  to  5.0 
5.0  to  5.5 

5.5  to  6.0 


Lactometer  reading 
2S  to  30 

30  to  31 

31  to  32 

32  to  33 
53  to  33.3 

33  3  to  33.6 
33.6  to  34 


Working  on  these  figures  and  knowing  that  adding 
water  to  milk  lowers  the  per  cent  fat  and  lowers  the 
lactometer  reading,  it  is  quite  easy  -to  tell  whether 
milk  has  been  watered,  and  knowing  that  skim-milk 
lowers  the  fat  and  raises  the  lactometer  reading,  a 
skimmed  milk  sample  can  usually  be  detected. 


Examples — 

(1)  L  =  34°,  %  fat  =  2.5%  skimmed 

(2)  L  =  25  %  fat  =  2  4%  watered 

(3)  I,  =  32  %  fat  =  3.9%  normal 

No.  1  is  skimmed  because  the  lactometer  reading 

is  too  high  for  the  per  cent  fat.  If  normal,  this  sam¬ 
ple  should  test  about  5%.  No.  2  is  watered  because 
lactometer  reading  and  fat  test  are  below  for  any 
normal  milk.  No.  3  is  normal  because  the  lactometer 
reading  is  within, the  range  given,  and  the  fat  test  is 
practically  the  one  that  belongs  with  this  lactometer 
reading.  Of  course,  some  leeway  has  to  be  allowed. 
For  example,  a  normal  sample  might  have  a  lac¬ 
tometer  reading  of  32  and  a  fat  test  of  only  3.5%. 
This  would  appear  to  be  slightly  skimmed,  but  would 
not  concern  us  so  long  as  the  milk  was  up  to  the 
State  standard.  Frequently  certain  cows  are  found 
to  be  “freaks”  and  a  normal  relationship  does  not 
exist  between  the  per  cent  of  fat  and  solids  not  fat 
In  their  milk.  Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  milk 
from  all  cows  in  the  herd  should  be  mixed  together 
before  it  is  bottled  or  canned.  h.  f.  j. 


Piping  Water  to  Stable 

I  have  a  large  spring  55  1-ods  from  my  barn,  with  a 
fall,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate,  of  about 
10  or  12  feet,  which  I  would  like  to  pipe  to  my  stable. 
The  maximum  amount  of  water  needed  daily  is  400  gal¬ 
lons.  How  fast  would  it  flow  through  a  %-inch  pipe, 
a  1-ineh  pipe  or  a  U/t-inch  pipe?  Would  it  run  so 
slowly  as  to  be  very  liable  to  freeze?  How  deep  would 
it  be  necessary  to  lay  the  pipe?  Would  the  pressure  be 
great  enough  to  operate  automatic  drinking  cups? 
Would  it  be  better  to  install  a  hydraulic  ram  to  force 
the  water  to  an  elevated  tank?  I  should  suppose,  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  water  wasted  by  a  ram,  that  it 
would  flow  faster  by  gravity,  even  with  a  very  slight  fall. 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  F.  w. 

Quantity  of  water  delivered.— The 

quantity  of  water  flowing  through  pipes  as 
small  as  those  cannot  be  estimated  exactly.  How¬ 
ever,  experiments  have  been  worked  out  which  per¬ 
mit  getting  the  approximate  quantity  of  water  that 
may  be  expected  when  the  head  or  fall  is  known  as 
well  as  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  pipe  \ised. 
In  the  case  mentioned  the  fall  seems  to  be  a  little 
bit  indefinte,  as  I  note  that  you  ask  in  what  way 
the  total  fall  may  best  be  measured  without  the 
use  of  a  surveyor’s  instrument.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  fall  that  you  have  may  be  a  great  deal  more  or 
less  than  you  suppose,  as  the  amount  of  slope  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  by  the 
eye  alone.  With  the  bends,  elbows  and  extra  lengths 
of  pipe  used  within  the  barn,  it  is  probable  that  the 
entire  length  of  the  line  would  be  approximately 
1,000  ft.,  while  the  fall  is  given  as  approximately  10 
ft.  Using  these  figures  and  referring  to  friction 
tables  it  is  found  that  a  ^-in.  pipe  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  should  deliver  water  at  the  rate  of  1.24  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  or  1,800  gallons  daily.  Under  the 


same  conditions  a  1-in.  pipe  could  be  expected  to 
deliver  water  at  the  rate  of  2.36  gallons  per  minute, 
or  3.400  gallons  daily,  while  the  lj^-in.  pipe  should 
carry  water  at  the  rate  of  4.36  gallons  per  minute, 
or  7.000  gallons  daily.  If  the  spring  has  the  eleva¬ 
tion  which  you  think,  I  would  expect  it  to  operate 
successfully  with  automatic  drinking  cups,  the  only 
pressure  necessary  being  sufficient  to  cause  tlie*water 
to  flow  into  the  bowl  of  the  cup  when  the  valve  is 
opened  by  the  cow’s  nose. 

OVERHEAD  STORAGE  TANK.— For  a  number  of 
reasons,  however,  I  would  expect  the  use  of  a  sup¬ 
plementary  storage  tank  on  the  floor  above  the  stable 
to  be  a  big  advantage.  It  would  provide  a  storage 
place  for  five  to  10  barrels  of  'water  right  at  hand ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  move  a  part  of  your  spring 
directly  into  your  barn.  Suppose  a  1-in.  pipe  were 
used  to  carry  the  water  from  the  spring,  and  under 
the  conditions  given  this  would  probably  be  the  best 
size.  The  friction  tables  show  that  this  should  de¬ 
liver  water  at  the  rate  of  better  than  two  gallons 
per  minute.  This  amount  is  more  than  ample  to 
meet  your  daily  requirements,  as  it  provides  some¬ 
thing  like  3.400  gallons  daily,  but  should  all  of  your 
cows  or  even  a  number  of  them  try  to  drink  at 
once  it  is  apparent  that  the  capacity  of  the  'pipe 
would  be  exceeded.  If  a  small  tank,  costing  $15  to 
$20,  were  installed  overhead  water  would  flow  more 
rapidly  from  it  at  these  times,  because  of  the  shorter 
length  of  pipe  through  which  it  must  pass,  and  the 
cows  would  be  provided  -  with  water  as  fast  as  de¬ 
sired,  leaving  the  tank  to  fill  up  when  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  drinking.  Also,  if  the  tank  is  surrounded  by 
a  tight  wooden  partition  at  a  distance  of  eight  to  10 
inches  from  the  tank,  and  the  air  from  the  stable 
allowed  to  circulate  up  around  the  tank,  the  water 
will  be  warmed  somewhat  before  coming  to  the  cows. 
Levels  should  be  taken  and  the  top  of  the  tank 


Method  of  Obtaining  Water  Level.  Fig.  66 


Water  level  at  barn  is  obtained  by  adding  the  distances 
between  lines  of  sight  where  intercepted  on  poles,  as  5x3 
in  this  case,  and  subtracting  from  this  amount  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  first  line  of  sight  and  the  water  level 
in  the  spring.  First  line  of  sight  is  2  ft.  above  the 
water  level,  therefore  second  line  of  sight  being  5  ft. 
below  the  first,  is  3  ft.  below  the  water  level,  and  so  on 
with  -each  in  turn  until  the  barn  is  reached. 

placed  a  few  inches  above  high-water  level  in  the 
spring.  No  float  will  then  be  necessary  to  prevent 
overflow,  and  the  water  will  always  stand  at  the 
same  level  in  the  tank  that  it  is  in  the  spring.  If 
the  spring  it  not  high  enough  to  permit  this  over¬ 
head  tank  its  level  may  possibly  be  raised  somewhat 
by  building  a  tight  curb  around  it. 

USING  A  RAM. — In  regard  to  the  use  of  a  ram,  it 
might  be  possible,  if  the  house  is  situated  above  the 
barn,  to  place  a  small  bulkhead  tank  in  the  house 
attic,  piping  the  water  direct  from  the  ram  to  it, 
and  permitting  the  overflow  to  escape  and  supply  the 
tank  at  the  barn.  In  this  way  the  house  would  al¬ 
ways  have  a  supply  of  fresh  spring  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  the  barn  would  be  supplied  as  well. 
Or,  if  desired,  the  ram  could  be  used  to  operate  a 
hydro-pneumatic  system,  giving  water  under  pres¬ 
sure.  The  proportion  of  water  that  a  ram  will  de¬ 
liver  varies  very  much  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  forced  to  work.  As  an  approximate  aver¬ 
age  it  might  be  said  that  the  ram  would  deliver 
about  one-seventh  of  the  water  passing  through  it. 

MEASURING  FALL. — The  fall  can  be  quite  ac¬ 
curately  measured  with  an  ordinary  carpenter’s 
level.  Choose  a  rock  or  other  solid  support  about 
midway  between  the  spring  and  building,  and  after 
pointing  the  level  toward  the  spring  bring  it  to  a 
true  level  position  by  the  use  of  wedges  under  the 
low  end.  Have  a  helper  stand  at  the  spring  holding 
a  straight  stick,  as  a  10-ft.  pole,  upright  in  the  water. 
Sight  to  the  pole  and  have  the  helper  mark  the  point 
on  the  pole  where  your  line  of  sight  intercepts  it, 
also  mark  e  point  where  the  surface  of  the  water 
stands  on  ihe  pole  and  measure  the  distance  between 
the  two  marks.  The  line  of  sight  will  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  distance  so  measured  above  the  surface 
of  water  in  the  spring.  Now  turn  the  level  toward 
the  barn,  and  after  again  levelling  up  as  before  have 


the  assistant  mark  the  point  on  the  bam  where  the 
line  of  sight  intercepts  the  wall.  Now  as  the  water 
surface  at  the  spring  was  a  certain  distance  below 
this  line  of  sight,  measure  down  a  distance  equal  to 
this  from  the  upper  mark  secured  on  the  barn,  and 
the  remaining  distance  will  represent  the  .fall  or 
vertical  distance  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  the  spring  and  the  ground  level  at  the  barn. 
Where  the  distance  is  too  great  to  permit  this 
method  the  same  principle  can  be  used,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  elevation  secured  by  taking  a  series  of 
readings  between  poles  held  by  an  assistant  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  sketch.  Where  much  levelling  is  to  be 
done  it  pays  to  buy  a  tripod  head  and  set  of  level 
sights.  These  can  be  secured  from  most  of  the  mail¬ 
order  houses  and  from  some  hardware  dealers,  and 
with  a  level  so  equipped  very  satisfactory  work  can 
be  done.  _  ...... 

DEPTH  OF  PIPE. — In  regard  to  the  depth  to 
which  the  pipe  should  be  laid,  much  depend  upon 
conditions.  Unless  some  care,  as  covering  with 
strawy  manure  or  cornstalks  in  the  Fall  could  be 
given  the  line,  it  would  probably  be  unsafe  to  lay  it 
less  than  from  3%  to  4  feet  deep.  Stones  are  a 
much  better  conductor  of  beat  than  is  dry  earth, 
and  if  the  soil  carries  any  amount  of  stones  they 
should  not  be  put  back  around  the  pipe,  as  they  will 
carry  the  heat  away  from  it  and  permit  it  to  freeze 
or,  as  we  usually  think  of  it,  the  frost  will  follow 
them  through.  Extra  depth  and  precautions  should 
be  taken  also  if  the  pipe  line  passes  beneath  a  road 
or  other  place  where  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  packed. 
For  the  same  reason  where  the  line  passes  through 
the  foundation,  it  should  not  be  laid  in  contact  with 
the  stone,  but  an  opening  made  large  enough  to  let 
the  pipe  through  and  still  keep  it  away  from  the 
stone.  Valves  should  be  placed  where  the  water  can 
be  shut  off  and  the  line  drained  if  for  any  reason 
repairs  become  necessary.  r.  h.  s. 


Problems  of  Asparagus  Culture 

AN  INCREASING  CROP.— Unless  all  signs  fail 
the  very  near  future  is  going  to  see  a  greatly 
increased  acreage  of  asparagus  on  the  sandy  soils 
of  South  Jersey.  The  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  favorable,  and  markets  are  close.  As  more 
growers  take  up  with  this  crop,  many  of  our  present 
problems  will  be  satisfactorily  solved,  just  as  many 
other  problems  were  solved  in  the  past.  Years  ago 
many  truckers  tried  asparagus,  and  gave  it  up,  be¬ 
cause  it  took  the  time  of  regular  help  just  at  the 
season  when  the  crops  required  most  attention.  Now 
growers  have  special  helpers,  usually  Italians,  who 
look  after  the  cutting  and  bunching  of  asparagus, 
doing  jit  all  on  a  piece-work  basis,  and  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  hands,  who  can  proceed 
with  the  planting  of  other  crops. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY.— Asparagus 
rust  threatened  the  industry  at  one  time.  Now  it 
seems  that  by  cutting  the  beds  until  about  July  1 
the  spores  of  rust  left  from  the  previous  year  will 
have  died  off,  and  the  beds  suffer  little  if  any  injury. 
The  late  cutting  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  an 
attack  of  rust  would  be.  Problems  relative  *to  pack¬ 
ing,  shipping,  etc.,  were  solved,  but  we  still  have 
some  other  pretty  big  ones  to  tackle. 

ADDING  HUMUS. — To  my  mind  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  is  that  of  adding  humus  to  the  old  asparagus 
beds.  Manure  is  now,  or  at  least  soon  will  be,  un¬ 
available.  Winter  cover  crops  cannot  be  grown  ex¬ 
cept  in  young  beds,  as  the  asparagus  crowns  in  old 
beds  are  so  near  the  surface  a  plow  cannot  be  used 
to  turn  under  the  cover  crop  without  serious  injury. 
Some  growers  are  using  cow  peas,  sowing  them  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  in  midsummer.  This  takes  some 
moisture  from  tile  asparagus,  and  checks  the  growth, 
but  the  claim  is  made  that  the  slight  check  in  growth 
is  more  than  made  up  later,  when  the  cow-pea  vines 
are  cut  into  the  soil  for  the  asparagus  to  feed  upon. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  OPERATION.— The  method 
of  adding  humus  would,  I  believe,  meet  with  quite 
general  favor  if  the  dead  vines  and  old  asparagus 
brush  could  be  cut  into  the  soil  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Just  now  it  seems  quite  a  task  unless  the 
crowns  are  well  down  so  the  cut-harrow  can  be  set 
rather  deep.  Where  the  crown  are  near  the  surface 
a  cut-harrow  set  only  shallow  will  often  do  much 
damage.  In  anticipation  of  this  disking  performance 
some  throw  a  high  ridge  on  the  row  when  the  cow 
peas  are  sown.  This  gives  more  soil  to  work  with 
the  following  Spring  when  the  disking  is  done,  and 
is  quite  an  advantage. from  that  standpoint.  But  in 
a  dry  season  this  ridging  would  waste  the  soil 
moisture,  and  some  think  it  encourages  the  crown 
to  grow  to  the  surface  quicker  than  it  otherwise 
would.  On  many  farms,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
doing  a  satisfactory  job  of  disking,  the  asparagus 


tops  are  cut  oft  after  frost  and  burned.  One  grower 
Claimed  it  was  a  choice  between  lost  liumus  and  lost 
religion,  and  be  preferred  to  lose  the  humus.  Isn’t 
there  some  way  to  keep  both?  I  wonder  why  some 
bright  fellow  doesn’t  invent  a  machine  that  will  go 
in  an  asparagus  bed  after  frost  and  cut  up  all  brush 
and  cow  peas,  if  there  are  any,  in  small  pieces 
similar  to  the  way  corn  fodder  is  cut,  and  leave  it 
remaining  on  the  ground.  In  that  condition  it  would 
be  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  work  up  the  bed  in  good 
shape  for  the  cutting  season,  and  the  soil  would  get 
some  vegetable  matter  in  it.  Can  some  one  help  us 
out  on  this  machine?  Perhaps  there  is  such  a  con¬ 
trivance  already  in  existence,  only  we  don’t  know 
about  it. 

APPLYING  FERTILIZER.— Another  more  or  less 
disturbing  matter  is  that  of  applying  fertilizer. 


Belle  Self-pollinated.  Fig.  67 
Flat  Spreading  Growth,  Like  Greensboro 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  do  it?  Scientific  men 
tell  us  that  plants  do  not  assimilate  plant  food  unless 
they  have  leaves.  The  leaves  act  as  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  If  this  is  true,  then  asparagus  is  not  benefited 
at  all  by  soluble  plant  food  used  in  early  Spring, 
becarise  there  are  no  leaves  until  the  cutting  season 
is  over,  and  the  shoots  produced  in  any  one  Spring 
are  manifestly  the  result  of  plant  food  digested  and 
stored  up  in  the  crowns  the  previous  Fall.  That  is 
the  theory.  The  actual  practice  down  this  way  is 
to  use  fertilizer  liberally  in  the  Spring,  both  before 
and  during  the  cutting  season.  Some  very  good  growers 
use.  say  one-lialf  ton  to  the  acre  of  4-8-4  or  5-S-4  fer¬ 
tilizer  just  before  cutting  starts,  then  use  one-half 
ton  of  a  high-grade  tankage,  or  else  a  repetition  of 
the  first  application,  in  the  middle  of  the  cutting 
season.  Now.  according  to  the  theory,  practically 
all  of  the  soluble  plant  food  in  that  fertilizer  is  lost, 
because  most  of  it  is  surely  gone  out  of  the  soil 
before  the  cutting  season  ends,  July  1.  Is  it  really 
lost  or  not?  Who  can  tell?  The  best  growers  think 
not.  In  fact,  they  are  sure  they  get  well  paid  for 
using  this  fertilizer  the  same  season  the  fertilizer 
is  applied,  and  they  back  their  convictions  with 
their  pocket  books.  Are  they  working  under  a  false 
belief  and  throwing  money  away?  Personally  1  feel 
that  where  anything  is  practiced  to  the  extent  that 
the  Spring  application  of  fertilizer,  rich  in  soluble 
plant  food,  is  practiced  here,  there  must  be  far 
more  value  to  it  than  our  scientific  friends  have  as 
yet  discovered.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  many 
growers  err  by  using  all  of  the  fertilizer  in  early 


Belle  X  Early  Orate  ford.  Fig.  6S 
Upright  Spreading  Ilabit.  Much  Like  Elberta 


Spring.  Should  we  not  feed  more  heavily  than  we 
do  at  the  end  of  the  cutting  season,  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  crown  development  for  the  next 
season’s  cutting?  Can  growers  in  other  sections  en¬ 
lighten  us  on  any  of  these  matters?. 

Gloucester  Co..  N.  J.  willard  b.  kiixe. 

R,  N.-Y. — On  page  055  of  the  1018  volume  we 
printed  pictures  of  a  machine  used  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  for  chopping  up  tobacco  stems.  It  would 
eem  as  if  that  machine  would  fill  the  bill. 
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Growing  Sunflowers  for  Silage 

IN  the  Spring  of  1018  we  purchased  10  lbs.  of 
Giant  Russian  sunflower  seed.  The  field  used 
for  planting  this  was  an  old  meadow,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  pasture  for  about  three  years.  It  was 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  west,  ami  was  damp 
in  spots.  During  the  Winter  a  fairly  heavy  covering 
of  manure  had  been  applied,  which  was  plowed  in 
during  May.  We  planted  a  few  rows  of  sunflower 
seed  unmixed  with  corn,  the  seed  being  planted  quite 
thickly.  A  few  rows  were  planted  in  about  equal 
proportions  of  sunflowers  and  corn,  and  some  rows 
were  planted  with  a  small  proportion  of  sunflowers 
compared  with  the  corn.  We  found  after  the  seed 
had  sprouted  that  the  pure  sunflowers  were  planted 
too  thickly.  They  were  only  an  inch  or  so  apart,  and 
grew  to  he  about  6  ft.  tall,  with  stalks  about  y»  in. 
in  diameter.  The  heads  did  not  develop  properly. 
The  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  sunflowers  and 
corn  came  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  the  sun¬ 
flowers  grew  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  corn 
that  the  result  with  the  corn  was  that  it  was  nearly 
killed  out  due  to  the  shade  of  the  sunflowers.  Where 
there  were  only  a  few  sunflowers  mixed  with  the 
corn  the  sunflowers  developed  properly  and  grew  to 
be  10  ft.  tall  or  more  in  some  cases. 

All  three  mixtures  were  put  through  a  silo  cutter 
just  as  they  came  from  the  field.  We  found  that  the 
sunflowers  kept  perfectly  and  were  relished  by  the 
cattle.  When  changing  from  corn  to  sunflowers, 
however,  it  took  the  cows  a  day  or  two  to  get  used 
to  the  different  feed.  The  milk  flow  seemed  to  hold 
up.  and  in  general  the  cows  did  just  as  well  on  the 
sunflowers  as  on  the  corn  silage. 

In  1010  we  planted  about  five  acres  of  sunflowers 
alone  in  the  same  ground  which  we  used  for  the  sun¬ 
flowers  the  year  before.  This  ground  was  not  ma¬ 
nured  and  not  fertilized.  The  sunflowers  were  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  grain  drill,  just  as  thin  as  the  drill  would 
plant.  We  used  about  4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  plant¬ 
ing  five  acres  with  20  lbs.  When  the  sunflowers  came 
up  they  seemed  -to  be  very  thin,  in  some  cases  a  foot 
or  more  apart.  As  the  Summer  advanced  they  de¬ 
veloped  very  fast,  and  by  September  were  8  to  12  ft. 
tall,  and  in  some  cases  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  heads 
filled  out  well.  We  cut  them  for  silage  when  a  little 
over  half  of  the  sunflowers  were  in  full  bloom.  They 
were  so  tough  and  woody  that  we  had  to  cut  them 
by  hand.  They  were  put  through  the  silage  cutter, 
however,  without  much  difficulty,  and  we  secured 
about  18  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  As  the  best  results 
with  corn  around  Cazenovia.  where  our  farm  is  lo¬ 
cated.  is  five  to  10  tons  per  acre  of  silage,  we  feel 
very  favorable  toward  sunflowers.  They  require 
less  care  than  corn,  and  grow  so  fast  that  the  weeds 
do  not  bother  them.  We  believe  it  advisable  to 
plant  the  sunflowers  by  themselves  rather  than 
mixed  with  corn,  as  they  have  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  of  growth.  We  think  that  the  best  way  to  han¬ 
dle  tire  sunflowers  is  to  mix  the  corn  with  the  sun¬ 
flowers  at  the  time  of  filling  the  silo.  This  next  Sum¬ 
mer  we  expect  to  plant  half  our  silage  as  sunflowers 
and  half  as  corn,  mixing  the  two  by  putting  first  a 
load  of  sunflowers  and  then  a  load  of  corn  through 
the  silage  cutter.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  sunflowers  in  either  replacing  corn  entirely 
or  in  part  in  localities  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
heavy  stand  of  corn  due  to  the  short  season. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  s.  handy. 


Fall  Plowing  for  An  Ohio  Rotation 

I  uote  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Dee.  20.  page  184(1.  A.  C. 
W.  speaks  of  a  rotation — oats,  wheat  and  grass.  In 
Northeastern  Ohio  we  find  plowing  a  sod  in  Spring  for 
oats  does  not  give  a  good  crop  >f  oats,  so  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  plow  the  sod  in  the  Fall,  so  it  will  be  firm  for 
oats’  seedbed  in  Spring.  Does  A.  C.  W.  plow  the  sod 
for  oats  in  Spring  or  Fall?  c.  x.  at. 

Ohio. 

THIS  is  a  question  which  brings  up  the  matter  of 
differences  in  climate.  We  are  three  degrees 
of  latitude  north  and  five  degrees  of  longitude 
east  of  C.  N.  M. ;  moreover,  he  seems  to  be  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  any  large  body  of  water.  His 
climate  will  certainly  be  quite  different  from  ours 
in  many  ways.  Ilis  annual  rainfall  will  probably  be 
less  than  ours,  and  his  Summers  will  be  much 
warmer  than  we  have.  Oats  will  not  do  well  in  hot 
weather.  Especially  they  must  have  cool  weather 
at  the  time  the  seeds  are  growing  (as  the  old  farmers 
say.  while  the  grain  is  “filling").  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  plant  early  to  give  oats  time  to  grow 
before  very  hot  weather  comes.  If  tl**1  ground  can 

*v  , 

l)e  mostly  prepared  in  the  Fall  it  will  sav^  time  the 
next  Spring  and  may  (with  us)  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  poor  crop. 

We  do  not  make  a  regular  practice  of  Fall  plowing 
for  oats,  because  this  crop  is  a  side  line,  and  must 
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wait  until  the  more  important  things  are  done.  Our 
regular  work  takes  us  well  into  November  before  we 
could  begin  Fall  plowing,  and  then  we  are  usually 
willing  to  give  the  teams  a  few  weeks’  rest  after  the 
strenuous  times  of  apple  harvest.  Some  years  we 
get  the  land  plowed  for  oats  before  the  freezing 
weather  comes,  but  most  years  we  don’t.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  advantages  of  F°U  plowing.  Everything  we 
can  get  done  before  Winter  comes  is  a  thing  that  will 
not  have  to  be  done  next  Spring.  Last  Spring  we 
put  oats  on  the  old  potato  patch.  The  land  was  gone 
over  three  or  four  times  with  the  tractor  and  disk 
and  seeded.  The  rains  came  in  and  around  these 
times  of  cultivating,  and  if  we  had  not  put  the  crop 
in  when  we  did  it  might  not  have  gone  in  at  all. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  did  not  sow  oats  until  corn- 
planting  time.  On  some  of  the  poor  knolls  the  oats 


A  Fete  Seedlings  from  Known  Varieties.  Fig.  lift 


were  smothered  out  by  the  stiff  clay  that  baked  over 
the  seed,  but  as  a  whole  the  field  gave  a  much  better 
yield  than  we  usually  get. 

In  the  changes  that  are  sure  to  come  in  our 
methods  we  may  find  time  to  get  the  ground  plowed 
for  oats  every  Fall,  and  we  may  not.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  within  the  next  few  years  our 
average  apple  crop  will  be  greatly  increased.  This 
will  make  it  necessary  to  change  many  of  our  meth¬ 
ods.  If  we  can  get  the  roads  improved  we  can  do 
our  hauling  by  truck.  The  tractor  will  probably 
have  to  be  helped  out  by  another,  and  these  may  give 
us  a  chance  to  get  the  plowing  done  in  better  season. 

We  do  not  plow  early  for  beans,  because  we  put 
this  crop  in  the  young  orchards,  and  we  want  the 
cover  crop  to  get  a  good  start  before  it  goes  down. 
Sometimes  we  guess  wrong,  and  get  it  plowed  after 
the  last  good  rain,  so  that  the  green  stuff  does  not 
rot  down,  but  generally  we  can  let  the  rye  and  vetch 
get  nearly  waist  high  and  still  plow  in  time  to  give 
a  good  crop  of  beans. 

We  can  only  give  a  guess  as  to  the  effect  of  a  given 
action  in  a  different  climate,  but  judging  from  our 
results  we  should  expect  that  C.  W.  M.  would  have 
better  crops  from  a  rotation  of  oats,  one  year; 
clover,  one  year:  wheat,  one  year,  and  clover,  one 
year,  than  from  following  the  oats  with  wheat  and 
then  with  clover,  either  one  or  two  years  On  our 
soil  it  would  be  better  to  plow  the  sod  in  the  Fall 
if  the  job  could  lie  done,  but  some  writers,  speaking 


Belle  X  Elberta.  Fig.  70 

White  Freestone.  Oval.  Semi-cliug,  Ripeuiug  Just 
Before  Belle.  (See  page  200) 

of  other  soils,  say  that  Fall-plowed  land  should  be 
plowed  again  in  Spring,  because  the  soil  will  be  too 
much  compacted  during  the  Winter. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALFRED  C.  WEED. 
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Grown  in  onr  upland  nurseries  (tlie  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresli  dug,- 
free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  anil  Ornamentals  are  sold  to  you 
direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  3(>  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back 
of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just 
what  you  order.  Send  for  our  big  free  catalog  today;  it  shows  that  we 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality 
up  and  tile  cost  down. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  spring  owing  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  war  has  made  it  impossible  to  import  as  many  seedlings 
during  the  past  four  years,  those  which  we  have  measure  up  to  the 
Maloney  Standard,  and  we  will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received.  So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

BEARING  AGE  COLLECTION 

.1  Hearing  Age  8-10  ft.  Trees  for  ?3.48  1  Bartlett  Pear 

1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry  1  York  State  Prune 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  our  Free  Catalog;  it  contains  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  57  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty  Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Grower's  Nurseries 

Visit  oar  400-acre  nurseries 


Honest  Seeds 
That  Help 


Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Living 


Seeds  of  Known  Pedigree 


This  year,  especially,  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  doubtful 
seeds.  Purchase  only  seeds  of  known 
pedigree.  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds” 
are  true  to  type  and  of  highest  ger¬ 
mination.  They  are  all  tested,  and 
quality  is  maintained  regardless  of 
cost. 

We  are  6eed  growers  and  experi¬ 
enced  market  gardeners  who  know 
the  necessity  of  highest-quality 
seeds  by  actual  experience.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  lessen  your 
production  cost,  whether  you  are  a 


large  or  a  small  grower.  Send  us  _ 
list  of  your  requirements  and  we’ll 
gladly  quote  our  best  prices.  Write 
“Personal”  on  the  envelope:  Mr. 
Gregory  will  give  it  his  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Home  Gardener:  We  predict 
that  if  you  plant  “Gregory’s  Honest 
Seeds”  your  garden  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  neighbors.  That  has  been 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  our 
customers. 

Catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 
Write  today.  Order  early. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 


15  Elm  Street, 


Established  1 856 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


IPs  FREE 

All  the  secrets  of  garden  success  and  of" 
our  43  years  of  experience  as  expert  seeds¬ 
men,  gardeners  and  farmers  are  yours  in 
this  handsome  seed  and  garden  manual 
which  contains  176  pages  of  valuable 
planting  and  gardening  facts. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

A  lot  of  new,  unusual  features.  Over  400,000  have 
most  successful  gardens  every  year  by  using  Maule’s 
Seeds  and  following  our  advice. 

MAULE’S  SEEDS  are  thoroughly  tested  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  strains.  Maule’s  Four-Leaf 
Clover  Guarantee  means  absolute  satisfaction.  Beat 
the  High  Cost  of  Living  by  having  a  Maule  garden 
this  year.  Send  for  The  Maule  Seed  Book  today. 

\VM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  lias  to  do  with 
It  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
miller  glass,  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests, 
garden  ai.*hftertnre,nntdoorsports,ete.  From  thousands othooka 
we  have  selected  the  700  best.  Send  stamp  for  66  pp.  catalog  No. 
A./P.  Dr;  I. A  MAKE  00.  Inc.,  dt8-A  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


1AAA  Delicious  apple  trees.  4-yrg.-oid,  bearing  sizc> 
1 1 1 1 1 1  si  each.  SOU  Montmorency  cherry,  Z-yr.  No.  1 
,vw  @  5oc  each.  SOI)  Montmorency  cherry,  4-yr., 
bearing  size,  @  SI  each.  S00  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond,  (i-yr.,  bearing  size,  (<•,  52  each. 

Plant*.  Campbell's  Early,  Superior,  Mycr, 
btrawoerry  Parson’s  Beauty,  Gandy,  at  96  per  1,000. 

UltlbGEVILLE  N  fits  Ell  IKS,  Mycr  &  Sons,  Brldgevllle,  Delaware 


Ford’s  Glory  Cabbage  is  Belter  Than  Wakefield 

When  wc  say  better  we  mean  that  Ford’s  Glory  is 

larger,  has  fewer  loose  leaves,  and  matures  about  as  early.  Those 
who  have  not  tried  it  are  throwing  profits  away.  There  is  lots 
more  quality  seed  offered  in 

Ford’s  1920  Catalog 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every¬ 
one  who  raises  vegetables  for  table  or  market  and 
it’s  free.  Just  put  your  name  on  a  post-card  and  we’l' 
send  it  to  you,  but  don’t  forget,  write  today. 

?  FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Value  of  Greenhouse 

Will  you  toll  me  tlie  approximate  value 
of  the  greenhouse  and  potting  shed  com¬ 
plete,  described  below?  Greenhouse — 43 
tf.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  S  ft.  4  in.  high.  Sides 
are  shingled  up  about  2  ft.  2  in.  and  then 
16-in.  glass,  16x24  in.  1’otting  shed — 
Shingled,  16  ft.  5  in.  long,  9  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
S  ft.  high  at  eaves,  four-sided  roof.  The 
house  is  about  10  years  old,  well  built 
and  had  good  care  (kept  painted  and 
glazed ).  It  has  not  been  used  for  about 
six  years,  so  do  not  know  the  condition  of 
heater,  but  do  not  think  it  is  in  very  good 
shape.  The  benches  are  no  good.  There 
are  12  linos  of  heating  pipes  the  length 
of  the  house  and  one  radiator  in  the  pot¬ 
ting  shed,  If  I  buy  tlie  house  I  shall 
have  to  move  it  about  600  fet.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  take  out  the  glass  to  avoid 
breaking  it?  H.  H. 

West  Hampton  Beach,  N.  Y.  % 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  an¬ 
swer  without  seeing  the  property,  and 
even  then  one  would  have  to  do  some 
guessing.  A  greenhouse  that  is  not  in 
use  deteriorates  very  rapidly  unless  spe¬ 
cial  care  is  taken  with  necessary  repairs. 
If  the  boiler  is  cast  iron  it  should  be  in 
fair  condition,  but  if  of  wrought  iron,  it 
would  quite  likely  be  ruined  through  mis¬ 
use.  There  are  several  different  methods 
of  building  greenhouses,  and  this  letter 
does  not  state  whether  this  one  is  erected 
on  wooden  posts  and  of  wooden  eaves 
construction,  or  of  iron  frame  construc¬ 
tion  on  iron  posts.  The  firms  erecting 
greenhouses  would  charge  for  the.  erection 
of  such  a  house  with  potting  shed  com¬ 
plete  from  $2,000  to  possibly  as  high  as 
§3,500  for  full  iron  frame.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  move  the  house  without 
breaking  the  glass,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  it — even  for  a 
short  distance.  Unless  it  were  iron  frame 
with  iron  eaves,  posts,  etc.,  I  would  not 
want  to  pay  $500  for  it,  even  if  the  heater 
is  in  good  conditions,  which  is  problemat¬ 
ical.  Better  have  a  reliable  plumber  that 
you  can  depend  on  fire  up  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem  and  try  it  out  thoroughly  before  you 
reinstall  it  after  the  house  is  moved. 

E.  J.  w. 
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The  Man 
Behind  the 
Strawberry 

\\  hen  you  deal  with  Baldwin  you 
nave  the  advantage  of  a  third  of  a 
century’s  experience  in  producing 
Strawberry  Plants.  That  experience 
costs  you  nothing.  It  cost  Baldwin 
years  of  toil ;  it’s  the  measure  of 
service  and  satisfaction  you  get 
with  every  purchase  you  make  from 

BALDWIN 

The  best  book  ever  issued  on  the 
growing  of  berry  plants  is  now  ready 
for  yon.  One  of .  100,000  is  yours  for 
FVV  tlie  asking.  It  gives  you  information 
on  berry  culture  in  a  concise,  prac- 
■  tical  form.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
the  biggest  crop  of  the  most  delicious 
and  finest  fruit.  No  grower  of  berries 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  points  of 
real  value  to  be  gleaned  from  this 
book.  Baldwin’s  experience  of  more 
than  thirty,  years,  and  Baldwin’s 
supremacy  in  the  berry  plant  field, 
assures  you  success.  Grow  berries 
for  the  home  and  for  the  market — 
profitable  to  yourself  and  of  service 
to  humanity. 

Methods 
Are  Right. 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  changes 
and  improvements  in  our  big  plant 
business;  but  we  have  never  wanted 
to  change  the  policy  of  square 
dealing  on  which  our  business  was 
established  over  thirty  years  ago. 
An  honest,  .  Jive-and-let-live  poliev 
through  which  wc  hope  to  hand 
down  to  our  growing-up  sons  as 
untarnished  a  name  and  reputation 
as  was  handed  down  to  us.  We 
treat  every  order  received  from  you 
J  nSt  we  would  treat  You  person¬ 
ally  if  you  drove  to  our  packing 
house  for  your  plants. 

Valuable  detailed  information  — 
what  the  prospective  customer  needs 
to  know  about  Berry  Plants  before 
he  buys.  Save  a  day.  Write  tonight. 

O.  A.  B.  BALDWIN 

Bridgman, 
Mich. 


Baldwin’s 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at. 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  true-to-name  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive.  Superb,  Peerless,  Ideal,  1017 Min¬ 
nesota.  .*10  per  M.  Standard  varieties.  Amanda,  Bu- 

~  i,  96  per 
clborns 
Fres. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  C0.,R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


nesota,  ?iu  per  si.  stanuara  varieties,  iimanaa, 
bach.  Big  Joe,  Klondyko,  Missionary,  Dunlap.  $6 
M.  Lupton,  Elate,  *s  per  M.  Chesapeake,  Cclbo 
Early,  *10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  It's  I 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

Best  of  the  Fall-Bearing  and  June  Sorts  .  § 

|  We  are  introducing  a  new  Strawberry  tilts  year —  | 
|  “THE  EATON,”  which  we  consider  superior  to  any  = 
I  grown.  We  also  offer  Raspberry  ami  other  Fruit  § 
=  Plants  in  Assortment.  Catalog  Free  I 

f  C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON.,  Box  11  Bridgman,  MICH.  I 

ttiimiittiiiiiiiimiiiiijMiiiittiiiiiiiitiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimiitiiiHHiiiiiitttiiiiiiiiiiiiitiimuiimr. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  flPT rTcwe sRS 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Price  List  Free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  0.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Largo  stock  atLowest  Prieos.  They  are  Profit  mak¬ 
ers.  \Vrite  today  for  free  Catalog  ami  snvo  money  on 
your  order.  C.  S.  Perdue,  Box  25,  Showell,  Md. 

Strawberry  PLANTS  everbeeasfi/ng  varieties 

Catalogue  Free  llasil  Perry,  Georgetown,  l>el. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Rend  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2.  Rhodesdale.  Md. 

SF,  1.  F.  0!  T  F  I>  GOT/D  NUGGET  HEEIl  COHN. 
Write  for  sample  and  prices,  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Bethel,  Fa 
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Six  Superb 
Sweet  Peas 

For  25  cts. 

King  White  —  eiisten- 
in R  pure  white  flowers. 
George  Herbert— 

giant  -  flowered  bright 
rosy-carmine. 

Elfrida  Pearson — a  lovely  shade  of 
pink  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  salmon. 
Mrs.  Townsend — white  with  a  clear 
and  delicate  edge  of  light  blue. 

Royal  Purple -rich  rosy  purple. 

Burpee  Blend— the  finest  and  most  gorgeous  mix¬ 
ture  of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  ever  offered. 

This  Superb  Collection  contains  one  packet  each 
of  the  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  listed  above, 
together  with  the  Burpee  leaflet  on  ‘‘How  to  Grow 
Sweet  Peas.”  If  purchased  separately  the  Superb 
Collection  would  cost  60  cts.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  complete  for  25  cts. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Sweet  Peas  or  interested  in 
gardening  of  any  kind  write  for  a  copy  of 

Burpee’S  Annual 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  a  copy  to  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. .Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Record  Garden 
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Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields  — the  best 
your  garden  can  grow.  Use  the 
Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It  shows 
varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the  finest 
vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  interna¬ 
tional  reputation— all  produced  from 
NORTHERN  GROWN 


IsBol. 

"As  They  Gr< 


Time  Grows 


TRADE*  MARX. 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest  maturing 
seeds.  41  years  growing  seeds  in  Michigan- 
ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  and  per¬ 
fect  cleaning  have  made 
more  than  200,000  eatislied  Isbell 
customers.  You  buy  direct  from 
the  grower  and  save  money. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  Today 

Get  the  1920  Isbell  seed  book.  It’s 
a  valuable  guide  for  growing  great 
crops.  Gives  complete  cultural  di¬ 
rections.  Post  card  brings  it ,/ree. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

243  Mochonlc  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Good  judgment 
brings  good  crops 


Experienced  farmers  depend  as 
little  as  possible  upon  luck.  Re¬ 
wards  follow  effort  based  on  good 
judgment — and  a  heavy  crop  is  a 
mighty  fine  reward.  Storrs  and 
Harrison  sturdy-growth  trees, 
seeds  and  plants  represent  66 
years’  conscientious  work  in  skill- 
iul  breeding  and  careful  selection. 
On  our  1200-acre  grounds  the  type 
and  vigor  of  all  strains  are  proven 
—  many  originate  there.  Plant 
S.  &  H.  varieties— it’s  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

Y ou  may  have  good  luck  if  you 
buy  before  you  see  our  1920 
catalog,  but— why  risk  a  sea¬ 
son  ’s  work  ?  You’ll  enjoy 
looking  this  book 
over  —  send 
postcard  to¬ 
day. 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  great  value  of  organization  and  co¬ 
operative  work  to  farmers  is  well  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Shore  (Va.) 
Produce  Exchange.  This  exchange  han¬ 
dles  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
two  small  counties  at  the  end  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula.  This  selling  exchange 
has  always  felt  that  efficient  management 
was  the  mainspring  of  their  enterprise, 
and  lias  paid  liberally  for  the  best  men. 
The  general  manager  has  had  $5,000  a 
year,  and  is  now  raised  to  $6,000.  and  in 
like  manner  with  the  other  valued  officers. 

The  main  crops  of  these  two  counties 
are  early  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  with  some  early  cabbages  in  North¬ 
ampton,  and  bunch  onions.  While  the  ex¬ 
change  does  the  greater  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  there  are  large  amounts  sold  in  the 
field  to  Northern  and  Western  buyers, 
who  sometimes  buy  au  entire  field  before 
it  is  dug.  The  exchange  sold  6.000  car¬ 
loads  of  early  Irish  potatoes,  and  the 
total  sales  for  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
of  1919  were  $13,281,269.24.  The  ex¬ 
change  sells  by  carloads  only  and  to  every 
town  in  the  North  where  there  is  a  dealer 
who  can  handle  a  carload  at  once  or  more. 
The  exchange  sells  for  anyone  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  pass  inspection  and  receive  the  red 
star  brand.  They  charge  .l  per  cent  com¬ 
mission,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
surplus,  after  setting  aside  working  capi¬ 
tal  for  the  next  season,  is  divided  among 
the  stockholders  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  shipments.  The  exchange  has 
brought  prosperity  to  these  small  counties 
and  has  made  good  truck  land  very  valu¬ 
able  property. 

I  am  now  about  to  sow  seed  for  the 
early  tomatoes.  I  will  as  usual  sow  Bon¬ 
ny  Best  for  the  earliest;  Earliana  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier  and  suits  a  market  gardener, 
but  for  my  home  garden  I  would  rather 
wait  a  few  days  and  get  a  better  tomato. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  Hats  fu  the  green¬ 
house  in  a  night  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  transplanted  twice  «in  the  green¬ 
house  and  again  to  the  cold  frames,  for  I 
have  proved*  that  every  transplanting 
makes  better  plants  and  earlier  ripe  to¬ 
matoes.  I  have  had  "ripe  ones  June  12. 
but  -usually  June  20  to  25.  Seed  of  the 
Everblooming  begouinsr— for  bedding  are 
sown  at  the  same  time,  February  1. 

February  is  a  good  time  to  apply  raw 
bonemeal  to  the  lawn.  Some  use  stable 
manure,  but  I  do  not  want  ehickweed  and 
coarse  grasses,  and  prefer  the  bonemeal. 
and  to  put  it  on  early,  so  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  more  available  later.  In  this  way 
the  grass  is  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  no 
unsightly  mass  to  rake  off.  It.  is  easy, 
with  proper  cate,  to  maintain  a  Blue 
grass  lawn  in  our  sandy  soil,  but  many 
fail  to  do  so  simply  because  they  do  not 
give  the  grass  a  chance. 

My  supply  of  garden  seed  for  the  sea¬ 
son  is  now  on  hand.  I  have  found  it  wise 
to  lay  them  in  while  the  stocks  of  the 
seedsmen  are  full,  for  late  orders  will 
often  fail  to  he  filled  with  seed  that  for 
the  season  are  scarce,  and  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  some  things  that  are  not  in  full  sup¬ 
ply.  Early  ordering  also  aids  us  by  giv¬ 
ing  time  to  test  the  vitality  of  any  seed 
that  needs  to  he  fresh,  like  onion  seed,  for 
instance. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  had  iu  good 
condition  for  work  I  get  in  the  extra  early 
pens  of  the  Alaska  type,  usually  here 
early  in  February.  A  little  later  would 
probably  be  as  well,  blit  I  get  them  out  of 
the  way.  But  the  later  and  finer  peas  sel¬ 
dom  go  in  before  the  last  of  February 


and  iu  early  .March. 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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VICK’S  and  Floral  GUIDE 


Field-grown  Peas 

T  was  much  interested  in  the  greeu  pea 
article  on  page  1874,  and  wish  to  know 
I  if  these  growers  of  quantities  used  hushes, 
or  what  was  used  to  keep  the  vines  off 
the  ground.  e.  c. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

No  supports  are  used.  The  early 
varieties  being  short,  require  no  support. 
The  late  tall  varieties  are  grown  in  rows 
3  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  support  each 
other  to  some  degree.  A  given  area  with 
supports  will  yield  slightly  more  than  au 
equaj  area  without,  but  with  large  areas 
of  15  and  20  acres,  such  as  are  grown  in 
this  section,  supports  are  not  practical. 

T.  II.  I’. 


“Billy’s  only  four  years  old,”  said  the 
indulgent  mother,  "hut  he’s  getting  a  verv 
expensive  little  hoy.  He  used  to  be  good 
going  to  bed  for  a  penny,  hut  now  he  ex¬ 
pects  sixpeuce.” — I.oudou  Morning  Post. 
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Give  Mother  Earth 
pure-bred  seeds 

THERE’S  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  seeds  that  just  grow  and 
seeds  that  produce  bountifully  and 
true  to  type.  You  cannot  always  tell 
the  difference  until  harvest  time.  Then, 
you  have  exchanged  your  money, 
time,  labor  for — what? 

This  spring,  profit  by  our  sixty 
years’  experience  in  growing  pure-bred 
seeds  for  successful  professional  and 
amateur  gardeners.  By  “pure-bred 
seeds”  we  mean  seeds  that  to  our 
knowledge  came  from  seed  families 
which  for  many  generations  have  pro¬ 
duced  vegetables  of  fine  flavor  and 
tenderness  or  flowers  of  supreme  color 
and  vigor. 

Sixty -thousand  tests  a  year  are 
made  to  determine  the  vitality  of 
Ferry’s  Seeds.  A  great  trial  garden 
proves  whether  specimens  from  every 
crop  can  do  more  than  grow;  for  here 
they  must  mature  true  to  type.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  employ  to  take 
the  guesswork  out  of  gardening. 

V  ou.  have  only  one  chance  each  sea¬ 
son.  Mal^e  the  most  of  it.  Start 
now  by  writing  for  Ferry’s  Seed 
A  nnual.  It  gives  autho  ritative  advice, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Dealers  everywhere  sell 
Ferry’s  pure-bred  seeds. 
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La  France 


King  of  Raspberries 

(Everbearing) 


Raspberries  from  early  July  to 
November!  From  your  own 
garden  to  your  own  table !  La 
France  Everbearing  Raspberry 
is  Scheepers’  latest  introduction 
to  the  world  of  horticulture.  Im¬ 
mense  clusters !  Giant  berries 
— twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
varieties !  Firm,  luscious  fruit ; 
deep  colored,  wonderfully  rich- 
flavored  !  And  few  seeds ! 

Tested  and  Proved  for  Three 
Years — Continuous  Crop — 
Easily  Propagated 


La  France  Everbearing  is  a  remarkable 
plant.  Its  hardiness  and  habits — its  pro¬ 
lific  bearing  qualities,  and  its  ease  of 
propagation — make  it  a  horticultural 
phenomenon. 

Planted  early  in  the  spring,  it  loses  no  time 
getting  started.  Begins  bearing  as  early  as 
the  first  week  of  July  (the  first  season!)  and  “never  lets  up” — keeps  right  on  with 
break  after  break,  cluster-laden  shoots,  until  all  vegetation  is  completely  frost-checked 
for  the  season.  Even  then  its  remarkable  nature  continues  in  evidence:  La  France 
has  demonstrated  its  hardiness  by  surviving  temperatures  as  low  as  30°  below  zero. 


La  France  First-Class  Awards 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soc. 

New  York  Florists’  Club 
Horticultural  Soc.  of  New  York 
Morris  County  Horticultural  Soc. 
Tarry  town  Horticultural  Soc. 

The  American  Institute,  New  York 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  Soc. 
Fairfield  and  Westchester  Hort.  Soc. 


La  France  Everbearing  Raspberry  propagates  freely  and  very  rapidly . 
A  dozen  plants  will  produce  a  good-sized  berry  patch  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

Its  rapid  growth,  its  hardihood  to  withstand  extreme  cold,  its  immunity  from  fungus 
and  insect  diseases,  its  remarkable  all-season  production  of  fruit,  make  La  France 
Everbearing  by  all  odds  the  raspberry  for  home  gardener,  fruit  grower  or  farmer. 


A  Giant  Everbearing  Quality 
Fruit  which  the  U.  .S'.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  states  “ should 
be  tried  in  gardens  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.” 


Now’s  the  Time  to  Order. 
Supply  is  Very  Limited 


Plant  La  France  early  this  spring  and  have  berrie*  the 
first  days  of  July.  But  order  now.  Twelve  plant* — a 
reasonable  first  planting — delivered  to  your  door  for  $20. 
Six  for  $10.50.  Single  plants,  $2,  postage  paid.  (Not 
more  than  two  dozen  plants  to  any  one  customer.) 


JOHN  SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

2  Stone  St.,  New  York  City 


Nurseries: 

Sound  Beach,  Conn.:  Brookville,  N.  Y.  ( Glen  Head  P.  0 .) 


Write  for  booklet  on  “La  France  Ever- 
bearing  Raspberry.”  Includes  addi¬ 
tional  expressions  from  noted  horticul¬ 
turists,  etc. 


T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Pres.  Hort.  Soc. 
of  N.  Y.,  says — “Far  superior  to  any 
other  raspberry.  Very  prolific.  Large 
clusters.  Luscious  berries.  A  remarkable 
plant.  Should  be  grown  by  every  garden 
“owner,  fruit  grower,  farmer,  nurseryman.' 
F.  A.  Bartlett,  Tree  Specialist, 
Stamford,  Conn. — “The  finest  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  years.  Winter  of  1917-18  killed 
all  my  varieties  except  La  France.  ” 
Wm.  Ziegler.  Great  Island,  Conn. — 
“La  France  8-ft.  canes  loaded  with  large 
clusters.  Shall  discard  all  other  varieties 
and  grow  only  La  France." 

J.  B.  Cobb,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
“Produces  large  crop  for  almost  four 
months.  Consider  La  France  “King  of 
Raspberries.’’ 


Making  a  Hotbed 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  on  hotbeds.  Flow  much  manure 
should  be  put  in  them  and  how  much  soil 
on  top  of  the  manure?  What  tempera¬ 
ture  should  it  be  before  I  plaut  the  seeds? 

Woodbury,  N.  Y.  mbs.  o.  s. 

Wood  constructed  frames  are  more  ex¬ 
tensively  used  than  any  other  kind,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  account  of  being  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed.  Besides,  they  can 
be  constructed  in  portable  units,  so  they 
may  be  easily  removed  from  one  location 
to  another  with  but  little  expense  of  time 
and  money,  which  cannot  be  done  if  they 
are  constructed  of  brick  or  concrete.  Lo¬ 
cation  of  this  hotbed  is  of  considerable 
importance.  When  possible,  it  should  be 
located  on  the  south  side  of  a  building, 
tight  board  fence  or  hedge,  to  protect  it 
from  the  cold  north  winds,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  made  partly  in  the  ground,  there 
should  be  good  natural  drainage,  as  the 
hotbed  cannot  be  a  success  if  the  pit  is 
partly  filled  with  water. 

The  standard  size  sash  is  3  ft.  wide  and 
6  ft.  long,  and  is  the  size  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used  by  gardeners.  When  it  has 
been  determined  how  many  3x(5  ft.  sash 
one  wishes  to  use,  and  the  location  has 
been  selected,  stake  off  the  size  of  the 
hed,  making  provision  in  the  length  to 
admit  of  a  %-in.  rib  to  be  used  between 
the  sash  to  act  as  guides  when  sliding 
them  up  or  down.  Thus,  if  the  frame  is 
to  be  six-sash  size,  four  ribs  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  and  the  frame  should,  therefore, 
be  4-in.  or  slightly  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  width  of  the  sash,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  frame  .should  be  about  18.  ft.  4y2  in. 
long  over  all.,  and  the  width  about  5  ft. 
9  in.  Have  the  corners  square,  otherwise 
the  sash  will  not  fit  right.-  Now  dig  out 
the  soil  inside  the  measurements  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  two  feet,  making  the 
depth  equal  all  over  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  level.  There  should  be  a  post  at 
intervals  of  three  feet  on  back  and  front, 
spacing  them  so  they  will  be  centered 
under  the  rib  dividing  the  sash.  The 
posts  may  be  of  hemlock,  chestnut  or  lo¬ 
cust,  2x4-in.  scantling.  The  posts  for  the 
back  should  be  cut  about  4  ft.  6  in.  long 
and  those  for  the  front  about  3  ft.  40  in. 
long.  Set  them  in  the  ground  aloug  the 
edges  of  the  pit.  so  the  rear  posts  will 
he  1  ft.  8  in.  and  the  front  post  1  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  low 
side  facing  the  south.  Be  sure  the  posts 
are  in  line,  the  corners  square,  and  all 
level  on  top.  Now  take  strips  of  sur¬ 
faced  boards  3  in.  wide  and  %  in.  thick. 
Cut  just  long  enough  to  reach  across  the 
width  of  the  frame,  with  the  ends  flush 
with  the  outer  faces  of  the  rear  and  front 
posts.  Nail  a  strip  iy2  or  2  in.  wide  and 
%-in.  thick  edgeways  exactly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  3-in.  strip  lengthwise.  Then 
nail  these  to  the  tops  of  the  inside  posts 
for  a  six-sash  frame  (four  of  them  will 
be  required)  to  the  tops  of  the  corner 
posts.  Simply  nail  a  2  or  3-in.  strip  with¬ 
out  the  rib.  This  being  done,  you  are  now 
ready  to  board  up  the  sides  and  ends. 
Any  kind  of  rough,  sound  lumber  will  an¬ 
swer,  and  it  may  be  one,  one  and  a  half 
or  two  iuches  thick  and  any  width  that 
is  conveniently  handy.  Commence  at  the 
top  and  put  the  top  board  on  so  its  top 
will  come  flush  with  the  top  of  this  strip 
nailed  on  tops  of  posts,  finishing  the  en¬ 
closure  with  the  bottom  board,  which 
should  be  40  or  42  in.  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Some  gardeners  board  up 
the  pit  its  entiire  depth,  but  I  have  never 
found  this  necessary,  except  where  the 
soil  was  a  very  loose  sand. 

Heating  material  should  be  fresh  un¬ 
fermented  horse  manure,  to  which  should 
he  added  about  half  its  bulk  of  forest 
leaves,  straw,  hay  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three  well  mixed  with  the  manure.  All 
the  litter  should  be  thoroughly  dampened 
with  water,  as  it  will  not  ferment  prop¬ 
erly  if  dry.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  con¬ 
ical  heap,  lightly  tramping  it  down  in  lay¬ 
ers  as  it  is  piled  up.  If  conditions  are 
favorable,  within  a  few  days  a  violent  fer¬ 
mentation  will  take  place.  This  will  be 
indicated  by  the  steam  arising  from  the 
heap.  It  should  now  be  turned  over  and 
carefully  shaken  out,  making  sure  to  get 
that  portion  that  was  on  outside  of  heap 
well  mixed  in  with  the  fermented  portion. 
Now  place  again  into  a  pile  as  before  and 
allow  it  tio  remain  until  the  second  fer¬ 
mentation  occurs,  which  will  usually  oc¬ 
cur  in  two  to  four  days.  It  is  now  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  pit.  When  it  is  being 
put  into  the  hotbed  it  should  be  well 
shaken  out.  and  care  being  taken  that  no 
frozen  material  is  mixed  with  it.  As  the 
manure  is  thrown  in,  beat  it  down  with 
the  back  of  the  fork  or  tread  it  lightly 
with  the  feet,  making  certain  there  are 
no  hollow  or  soft  places  in  the  corners  or 
along  the  sides  and  ends,  and  that  it  is 
so  trodden  or  beaten  down  that  it  is  uni¬ 
formly  of  the  same  solidity  and  depth, 
which  should  be  not  less  than  two  feet. 
The  sashes  are  now  placed  on  the  frames 
and  a  good  thermometer  plunged  into  the 
manure  two  or  three  inches.  In  a  few 
days  the  temperature  of  the  heating  ma¬ 
terial  will  probably  l-ise  to  about  100  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  this  is  too  hot  for  seed-sowing, 
and  besides  the  strong  smelling  steam 


caused  by  the  fermentation  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  before  seed  sowing  or 
planting  is  done.  Do  not  be  impatient, 
but  wait  until  the  temperature  in  the  bed 
drops  to  about.  90  degreees ;  then,  and  not 
before,  should  the  soil  be  put  on  to  a 
depth  of  four  to  five  inches.  The  soil  for 
hotbed  use  should  be  prepared  beforehand, 
and  should  be  made  up  of  one-third  well- 
rotted  manure  and  two-thirds  good  sandy 
loam,  spread  evenly  over  the  manure  in 
the  hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  soil  becomes 
warmed  through,  the  bed  is  ready  for  seed 
sowing  or  planting. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowering 
plants  may  be  raised  in  the  hotbed,  but 
they  are  used  most  extensively  for  the 
raising  of  vegetable  plant®,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  cabbage,  lettuce,  pepper,  to¬ 
mato  and  eggplants.  When  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  hardier  plants,  such  as  let¬ 
tuce,  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  etc.,  plants  in 
the  same  hotbed,  along  with  tomato,  pep¬ 
per  and  eggplants,  a  division  of  canvas 
or  thin  boards  should  separate  them,  as 
the  hardier  plants  will  require  much  more 
air  than  the  tender  plants  will  stand  and 
thrive  under.  Seed  sowing  for  early  veg¬ 
etable  plants  should  be  done  about  the 
second  week  in  March  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  farther 
north  later;  farther  south  earlier.  In 
sowing,  the  seed  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  firming 
the  soil  around  the  seed  by  patting  it 
down  gently  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 

F  rom  the  day  the  seed  is  sown  careful 
attention  to  airing,  during  the  middle  or 
hottest  part  of  sunshiny  days,  and  pro¬ 
tection  with  some  kind  of  covering  over 
the  glass  at  night,  is  very  essential,  and 
also  that  the  soil  never  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  too  much  dried  out.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  water  must  he  applied  with  good 
judgment,  as  there  is  quite  as  much  dan¬ 
ger  from  over-watering  as  there  is  from 
under-watering.  When  watering  the  seed 
bed  and  baby  plants,  a  pot  with  a  very 
fine  rose  should  be  used,  and  if  water 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  80  de¬ 
grees  can  be  used,  all  the  better. 

The  temperature  during  the  day  should 
not  be  allowed  to  range  much  above  SO 
degrees,  and.  if  possible,  it  should  be  kept 
at  from  55  to  05  degrees  at  night.  If  an 
extremely  cold  night  should  occur,  and 
more  heat  seems  to  be  advisable,  a  five- 
gallon  milk  can  or  two,  or  any  other  suit¬ 
able  vessel,  'tfilled  with  boiling  water, 
closed  tight  and  set  in  the  frame,  will 
greatly  help  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
during  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  plantlets  get  two  or 
three  inches  high  they  should  be  taken  up 
and  transplanted  in  a  larger  hotbed,  as 
they  now  require  more  room.  Tomatoes 
may  he  planted  in  the  hotbed,  spacing 
them  so  about  100  may  be  put  into  each 
3x6-ft.  sash.  Eggplant  and  peppers  will 
be  better  if  planted  into  2V»  or  3-in.  pots, 
as  they  are  more  difficult  "to  transplant 
than  tomatoes.  They  should  also  be  kept 
a  little  warmer  in  the  hotbed,  as  they 
require  more  heat  than  tomato  plants. 
Be  very  sure  to  water  all  after  trans¬ 
planting.  and  shade  them  from  the  sun 
until  they  take  new  root  hold,  which  will 
generally  be  inside  of  three  or  four  days 
after  transplanting. 

When  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  it  is 
bettor  to  make  up  a  hoftbed  especially  for 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflower  about  the 
last  week  of  February,  particularly  if 
plants  are  wanted  for  setting  out  by  the 
fifteenth  of  April.  M  hen  this  is  done, 
the  beds  they  are  (taken  from  can  be  used 
for  transplanting  tomatoes  into,  as  they 
cannot  he  put  out  in  the  garden  safely 
until  the  middle  of  May  or  later.  When 
seeds  of  these  vegetables  are  sown  early, 
the  young  plants  should  be  transplanted 
into  a  cold  frame  and  grown  on  without 
bottom  heat  and  well  hardened  to  the  cold 
before  they  are  planted  out  the  middle  of 
April,  as  they  will  he  in  the  open  ground, 
for  probably  a  full  month  before  frost  is 


Intercropping  Orchards  with  Asparagus 

My  observation  has  been  that  asparagus 
is  not  a  good  crop  to  interplant  in  or¬ 
chards.  In  the  first  place  it  is  nearly  as 
permanent  a  crop  as  the  tree®  themselves, 
and  if  the  trees  were  to  have  the  full 
space  at  the  proper  time  the  asparagus 
would  have  to  come  out  just  as  it  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  its  best  returns.  The 
first  two  or  three  years  there  would  he 
but  very  little  return  from  asparagus,  yet 
these  years  are  (he  ones  when  the  greatest 
returns  should  he  expected  from  an  inter¬ 
crop.  There  is  also  an  awkward  situa¬ 
tion  when  it  comes  to  cultivating.  The 
trees  interfere  with  proper  treatment  of 
asparagus  and  the  asparagus  prevents 
cross-plowing  and  proper  cultivation  of 
trees. 

This  plan  of  using  asparagus  as  an  in¬ 
tercrop  has  been  tried  on  several  or¬ 
chards,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out  it  has  not  been  tried  the  second 
time.  Truck  crops  work  out  to  far  better 
advantage.  A  crop  that  is  planted  so  as 
to  cultivate  both  ways  and  one  that  re¬ 
quires  cultivation  until  late  in  the  season 
is  the  best.  We  find  eggplants,  peppers, 
bush  Lima  beans,  sweet  potatoes  and 
crops  of  that  nature  give  the  best  results 
in  young  orchards.  truckek,  jr. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
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With  Wonderful,  New  Triplex  Springs 
Roads  Seem  Cleared  Of  Bumps 


THERE  is  only  one  way  to  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  greater  comfort  introduced 
by  the  new  Overland  4 — 

And  that  is  by  riding  in  this  car  with  its 
130-inch  Springbase! 

Gone  are  the  usual  bouncing,  swaying 
and  jolting.  Instead,  due  to  the  three-point 
suspension  Triplex  Springs,  there  is  a  smooth 
gliding  sensation. 

The  passengers  are  not  only  free  from 
ordinary  road-blows,  but  the  car  itself  is 


shielded,  prolonging  its  life  and  reducing 
upkeep. 

The  light  weight  r.t  this  new  Overland  4 
means  economy  of  fuel  and  tires. 

And  it  is  fine  looking,  and  luxuriously 
cushioned;  it  is  fully  equipped  from  Auto- 
Lite  Starting  and  Lighting  to  Electric  Horn. 
Let  the  Overland  dealer  show  you  why 
Overland  4  makes  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
heavy-car  comfort  and  road  steadiness  with 
light-car  economy  and  convenience. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

Willys-Ovcrland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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A  Health-Building  Cereal 

Grape-Nuts 

A  satisfying  food, 
greatly  pleasing 
to  taste,  full  oi 
rich  nourishment 
and  ready  to  eat 
without  cooking. 

Needs  no  Sugar 

Pleasing  alike  to  young  and  old. 

There's  a  Reason 


■L 


The  “EVER-READY” 

is  the  best  medium-sized  power  Sprayer  foi  the  fruit 
grower  who  warns  a  weli-made,  extra  Lgbt,  one- 
man  outfit.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  giving 
specifications  and  description. 

VAN  NOUHUuiJ'  f  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  SHreei  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Buy  yonr  stock  from  an 

NURSERY  ESTABLISHED  1877 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEKT). 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  (CATALOGUE 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Box  234,  PERRY.  OHIO 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES. CaiaioaFrec 

aAHSBURGH  &  SON.  Jackson.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  AND 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  been  selling  plants  since 
1870.  There  has  been  put  onto  the 
market  in  that  time  2600  named 
varieties, you  can  count  your  fingers 
and  you  will  have  all  the  best  ones. 

You  will  not  throw  my  Catalogue 
Into  the  waste  basket  after  you  have 
read  It.  The  average  strawberry 
yield  In  the  U.  B.  A.,  to  an  acre  is 
2000  quarts.  On  page  15 1  will  show 
you  how  to  multiply  this  by  four, 
c:.  S.  PRATT.  Athol.  Mass 
Howard  3  7  Plants  For  Sale 


$5,000 

An  Acre 

is  the  value  of  high  quality 
garden  produce  at  the  prices 
charged  on  New  York  hotel 
menus  this  year.  You  cannot 
afford  to  risk  expensive  land 
and  costly  labor  on  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  best  seed  of  varieties 
known  for  the  highest  quality. 

Vaughan’s  Seeds 

ere  used  by  market  gardeners 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  who 
supply  the  big  hotels  ana 
homes  of  wealth.  You  may  hava 
vegetables  of  equal  quality 
for  your  table  and  for  canning. 
Our  1920  Book,  “GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, "tells  the  whole 
story,  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

Send  25  Cents 

for  one  pound  of  Bantam  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn,  growing  largo 
ears  as  sweet  as  the  famous 
Golden  Bantam,  and  retailing  at 
GOc  n  dozen,  (catalog  included.) 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 

31-33  W.  Randolph  Streat 
(Dept.N  )  CHICAGO 
41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.N) 
NEW  YORK 


a 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Gel  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


And  Save  25 4  On  Your  Order 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


PLUNGER  TREE  PRUNER 


THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE 
, _  ORCHARD  PRUNING  EQUIPMENT 

Three  times  as  speedy  as  the  saw.  Makes  smooth  cuts.  Operator  stands 
on  ground  to  perform  most  of  his  work.  Easy  to  keep  sharp. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


WHAT  IS  AFERTILE  SOIL? 

The  growing  of  crops  depends  on  BIOLOGICAL  rather  than  CHEMICAL  phenomena. 
Make  the  soil  fit  for  the  development  of  Hie  essential  bacterial  life  and  you  have  what  is 
recognized  as  a  fertile  soil.  Maintain  this  fertility  and  profitable  crops  will  result. 

All  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  i.  e.,  humus,  manure  or  green  crops  turned  under,  must 
be  broken  down  and  transformed  by  these  bacteria  before  it  can  ho  used  by  the  plant. 

SOIL  MUST  BE  KEPT  SWEET 

in  order  that  these  essential  bacteria  may  exist  and  work.  They  cannot  live  under  acid 
conditions.  An  acid  soil  is  of  necessity  bucteriallv  dead,  or.  In  other  words,  agriculturally 
dead.  Dead  soil  can  never  lie  farmed  at  a  profit. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYSING 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 


Is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and  phosphate  of  limo.  Phosphorus  and  decay¬ 
ing  organic  mutter  arc  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of 
permanent  agriculture  on  most  normal  soils.  Barium-Phosphate,  In  addition  to  supplying 
phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form. 


SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 
AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH  OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 


Uscsd  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Pliosphate 
will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St-.  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Freezing  Ice  in  Cans 

Referring  to  your  article,  page  84, 
about  freezing  ice  in  cans,  if  you  put  a 
thick  cover  on  the  cans  so  the  top  will 
freeze  last,  I  do  not  think  your  cakes 
would  bulge  on  top  and  crack.  The  sides 
and  bottom  would  freeze  first  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  would  he  up  in  the  top  of  the  can, 
and  freeze  last.  If  the  can  is  left  open 
the  top  freezes  first,  and  the  rest  of  the 
water  is  confined,  and  when  that  freezes 
it  expands  and  the  weakest  place  must 
give  way.  I  should  make  cans,  top  12x18, 
28  in.  deep.  w.  a.  p. 


Lime  and  Sulphur  on  Cucumbers 

How  many  use  lime  and  sulphur,  pow¬ 
dered,  equal  parts,  sifted  or  blown  on  cu¬ 
cumbers,  squashes,  cabbages,  etc.,  to  kill 
or  drive  away  bugs  and  worms?  E.  M.  P. 

We  have  not  used  the  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime  for  the  purpose,  but  have 
used  the  poisoned  dust  which  we  use  on 
trees,  with  good  success.  This  dust  con¬ 
tains  powdered  sulphur  and  dry  arsenate 
of  lead. 

Screened  Hen  Manure  with  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate 

Has  anyone  screened  the  dry  hen  ma¬ 
nure  and  mixed  the  fine  manure  with  acid 
phosphate,  running  it  in  the  drill? 

E.  N.  P. 

Thousands  of  our  renders  have  doue 
this  with  success;  acid  phosphate  is  the 
standard  reinforcement  for  chicken  ma¬ 
nure.  This  manure  lacks  phosphorus, 
and  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  in  the 
proportion  of  400  lbs.  to  1,000  lbs.  of  lieu 
manure  will  pay. 


More  About  the  Walking-stick 

On  page  155  I  note  an  article  on  “walk¬ 
ing-sticks.”  While  this  name  is  a  new 
one  to  me  it  is  very  appropriate.  In  the 
Western  States  they  are  known  as  “dev¬ 
il’s  horse”,  and  are  quite  common,  while  in 
the  South  some  years  they  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  grasshoppers,  hut  never 
knew  them  to  do  any  great  harm.  When 
young  they  vary,  according  to  age,  from 
pale  to  dark  green,  and  when  mature  are 
the  color  of  bark  or  dead  sticks.  One 
species  is  very  voracious  and  lives  mainly 
on  insects,  and  if  two  of  them  are  put 
under  a  glass,  or  in  a  wire  cage,  will 
fight  a  most  desperate  duel.  A.  M.  s. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Power  in  Well-digging 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
family  for  over  20  years,  and  I  always 
come  to  you  when  I  have  a  problem  that 
I  cannot  solve.  This  time  it  is  a  well¬ 
digging  proposition.  I  have  a  well  at  least 
25  ft.  deep  to  dig,  12  ft.  iu  diameter,  and 
as  help  is  scarce  and  high  I  must  use  my 
three  horsepower  gas  engine  to  hoist  the 
dirt  out  of  the  well.  Have  any  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  family  ever  used  an  arrangement 
the  same  ns  they  use  in  the  West  for 
stacking  hay,  that  is,  a  cable,  track  and 
carrier,  the  same  as  they  use  on  a  horse 
hay-track.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a 
cable  carrier  aiul  can  I  get  a  bucket  at  a 
reasonable  price  that  has  an  automatic 
trip?  If  there  is  a  hotter  way  to  draw 
the  dirt  from  the  well  with  a  gas  eng  ue 
I  would  he  glad  to  know  how. 

New  Hampshire  geo.  w.  wilder. 


Corncobs  for  Pipes 

On  page  143  is  note  regarding  value  of 
corncobs.  Out  here  in  Missouri  they 
grow  a  variety  of  corn  called  Collier.  It 
is  not  a  heavy  yielder,  but  its  cobs  are 
worth  $1.25  per  100  for  cob  pipe  making. 
The  supply  is  never  above  the  demand, 
and  it  is  said  that  no  other  variety  of  corn 
will  grow  cobs  suitable  for  making  first- 
class  pipes.  C.  D.  LYON. 

Missouri. 


Rheumatism  Cura 

I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  name, 
but  I  was  informed  that  Rheume  Oil  was 
a  cure  for  rheumatism.  Could  you  find 
out  where  it  can  be  obtained  and  send  me 
a  bottle  G.  O.  D.?  T.w. 

New  York. 

You  were  misinformed.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  rheumatism.  If  there 
were  it  would  not  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  intractable  diseases,  in  some  of 
its  forms,  with  which  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  lias  to  deal.  Some  manifestations 
of  what  we  call  rheumatism  yield  readily 
to  certain  remedies  in  common  use ;  others 
defy  any  curative  measures  that  have  yet 
been  discovered.  You  will  not  go  wrong, 
however,  in  assuming  that  any  so-called 
"cure”  is  unworthy  of  your  confidence 
and  an  inadequate  return  for  your  money. 
If  you  cannot  get  help  from  the  treatment 
of  competent  physicians  who  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  an  intelligent  application  of 
the  remedies  of  known  value  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  case,  your  search  among  the 
"highly  recommended”  nostrums  will  be 
hound  to  result  in  disappointment  and 
financial  loss.  The  quack  lias  nothing  on 
the  trained  physician  in  this,  or  any  other, 
ease.  His  only  lead  consists  in  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  make  preposterous  and  im¬ 
possible  claims  and  to  separate  the  credul¬ 
ous  from  their  money.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  preparation  ypu  mention  can 
be  found,  and,  for  the  sake  of  your  health 
and  pocketbook,  am  glad  that  I  do  not. 

At.  B.  D. 


'  VXfinnf  I 


New  fork 


Send  For 
This  Book 

Here  is  a  book  of  eighty  pages 
of  practical  explanation  of  the 
most  successful  methods  used  by 
thousands  of  corn  growers.  It 
tells  how  to  select,  test  and  grade 
seed — how  deep  to  plant  and 
how  far  apart — how  to  beat  the 
crows.  It  tells  the  best  types  of 
machines  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting.  Every  com 
grower  should  send  for  this  book 
at  once.  It  is  free,  no  obligation. 


E.FRANK  COES 

RoS-U  S  Pat.off. 

Fertilizers 


are  the  result  of  over  sixty  years 
of  fertilizer  experience.  They  are 
the  first  choice  of  many  success¬ 
ful  farmers  everywhere.  You 
can  use  them  to  your  advantage 
and  profit.  Order  early — the 
demand  is  heavy — there  is  a 
shortage  of  many  essential  ma¬ 
terials. 

Write  today.  Use  the  coupon 
if  convenient.  Ask  for  the  book 
and  get  our  prices. 

We  want  agents  in 
uncovered  sections 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 


The  Coe-Mortimer. Company 

Wn4<'i  <4  A"*'  »<  f  «*iv  <  . 

SI  Chamber*  Street  New  York  City 

1837  TH»  Ituainraa  tmtiwr*’  . . U*«l  fur  MiIvVmn  lQk?0 


Use  this  Coupon 

Please  send  me  yom  booklet :  "Com  the  Foundation  of 

Practical  Farming."  i  expect  to  use  about . tons 

of  fertilizer. 

Name . . . 

P  O . 

County . . .  State . 


Stokes  Sunshine  Gardens 


Are  compact  and  complete  seed  as¬ 
sortments  of  delicious  vegetables. 
Simplicity  of  culture  on  concentra¬ 
ted  areas  has  been  the  watchword 
of  their  preparation.  When  April 
comes,  be  sure  there  is  a  bit  of 
Sunshine  in  vour  garden.  Prices 
s\s  ouoted  include  postage. 


No.  1.  The  Sunshine 
20  Vegetable  Varieties  tor  tl.OO 


2  pkts.  each  ot 
Keans,  Cabbage,  Lettuce 
Radish,  Tomato,  Corn 


1  plct.  each  ot 
Beans,  Lima  Beet 

Carrot  Celery  Onion 
Parsnip  Peas  Pepper 


No.  2.  The  Sunshine,  Jr. 

8  Valuable  Vegetables  tor  25  cents 

Complete  1920  seed 
catalog  will  be  sent 


STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY 


Crowers 

Windermoor  Farm,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


jF  ■ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  vet 
a  r/uick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See  I 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

- -  -  J 


Weevils  in  Stored  Beans 

Is  there  tiny  way  to  prevent  weevils 
from  infesting  beans?  I  think  that  the 
egg  must  be  laid  while  the  bean  is  in 
blossom  and  remain  there  until  the  bean 
is  ripe  and  gathered.  I  opened  a  small 
sack  of  white  wax  beans  that  I  had  saved 
for  seed  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
weevils  in  the  sack  and  on  the  windows 
in  the  house.  The  beans  when  gathered 
seem  to  be  perfect,  riot  a  spot  on  them,  so 
the  egg  must,  have  been  laid  in  the  early 
stages.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  want 
to  eat  the  beaus  after  being  treated  the 
way  you  suggested,  with  all  the  dead 
weevils  in  them.  Is  there  any  way  of 
treating  that  will  prevent  the  weevils 
from  infesting  the  bean?  Do  you  think 
that  if  I  sprayed  the  beans  while  in  bloom 
and  later  on  while  growing  with  an  arse- 
Hate  of  lead  or  a  kerosene  emulsion  or 
tobacco,  it  would  prevent  the  weevils  from 
infesting  the  beans?  h.  m.  a. 

Beans  when  stored  in  a  warm  place  are 
often  infested  with  the  oommon  bean 
weevil,  which  is  the  most'  formidable  en¬ 
emy  to  the  culture  of  beans  in  the  United 
States.  It  attacks  the  beans  in  the  field 
during  the  Summer  growing  season,  as 
Well  as  the  dried  beans  after  they  are  har¬ 
vested  and  stored.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  the  dried  beaus  are 
attacked  after  they  are  stored,  in  most 
cases,  although  it  is  probable  that  in  some 
cases  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  beans  while 
they  are  piled  up  in  the  field  to  dry.  Es¬ 
pecially  might  this  latter  be  true  if  the 
weevil  had  been  present  in  the  field  dur- 
iug  the  growing  season.  In  such  a  case, 
of  course,  the  eggs  would  be  on  the  beans 
when  they  were  put. away  for  the  Winter. 
The  eggs  would  then  hatch  in  a  few  days 
if  the  room  was  warm,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  beans  would  become  badly  in¬ 
fested. 

There  is  no  way  of  treating  the  beans 
in  the  field  by  which  the  weevils  may  be 
prevented  from  breeding  in  the  stored 
beans.  If  the  weevil  has  been  present  it: 
the  field  during  the  Summer,  then  in  a 
short  time  after  the  beans  are  harvested 
and  stored  they  should  be  fumigated  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  as  has  already  been 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  After  the 
beaus  are  once  thoroughly  fumigated,  they 
should  be  placed  in  tight  containers,  if 
possible.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  then 
they  may  have  to  be  fumigated  again,  for 
the  weevils  may  find  them  later  and  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  again.  Weevily  beans 
should  never  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  way  the  beaus  are  infested 
in  the  field  during  the  growing  season. 

GLENN  W.  IIEKRICK.  I 


Plums  Fail  to  Bear 


I  read  the  spraying  article  on  pagelS74 
December  27.  1919.  and  page  4,  Jauuar; 
p>  »'•>-<).  with  much  interest.  I  jus 
bought  a  small  place  on  which  are  30( 
plum  trees  seven  years  old  that  never  bon 
fruit.  I  moved  on  place  November  1,  am 
soon  saw  orchard  never  had  much  care 
neighbors  have  told  me  there  never  woulc 
be  any  fruit.  Would  the  method  of  spray 
ing  described  apply  to  plums  as  well  a; 
apples?  L.A.Z. 

Madison,  O. 


The  methods  of  spraying  given  recently 
in  a  “Review  of  a  Season’s  Work”  will 
not  apply  to  plums  as  well  as  apples.  The 
dormant  spray  should  be  made  before  the 
buds  have  opened  much  and  may  be  at  the 
same  strength  (1  to  8)  as  for  apples.  It 
Will  tend  to  control  some  diseases  as  well 
as  the  scale  if  that  gets  on  the  plum  trees. 
We  have  seen  little  or  no  black-knot  ou 
our  plum  trees  since  we  have  been  spray¬ 
ing  them  with  lime,  sulphur  at  the  same 
time  as  the  apple  trees.  Another  spraying 
at  1  to  40,  or  5  gals,  of  standard  lime 
sulphur  in  a  200-gal.  tank,  may  be  made 
just  before  the  blossoms  open.  Another 
spraying  at  about  tin1  same  strength  may 
be  made  when  the  plums  get  about  half 
an  inch  long,  or  about  the  time  the 
“husk"  drops  off.  Another  spraying  two 
or  three  weeks  later  may  have  some  value. 
Only  experience  can  tell  which  of  these 
are  the  best  in  any  locality,  and  I  am 
guessing  after  reading  the  descriptions  of 
some  plum  diseases  and  comparing  with 
what  we  know  of  our  own  conditions. 

I-.  A.  /.  does  not  tell  enough  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  be  sure  of  the  reason  why  the 
plum  trees  have  not  borne.  If  the  or¬ 
chard  is  all  one  variety,  lack  of  pollination 
may  be  the  trouble.  In  that  case  the 
planting  of  some  variety  that  blossoms  at 
the  same  time  should  make  them  bear.  1 
guess  from' the  letter  that  the  trees  do 
blossom,  but  if  they  do  not  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  they  have  grown  too  fast.  In  that 
case  it  might  be  well  to  let  the  orchard  lit* 
in  sod  a  year  or  two.  If  the  plum  trees 
blossom  and  are  of  more  than  one  variety, 
so  that  they  can  be  cross-fertilized,  sonic 
fruits  should  set.  and  then  proper  spray¬ 
ing  should  help  them  to  mature.  A  few 
days  ago  a  friend  told  me  that  he  thought 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  his  apple  or¬ 
chard  about  blossoming  time  helped  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  setting  of  fruit.  a.  c.  w. 


The  RURAL  1M  F.  W  .vn  r  ir  r  d 


You  Can  Grow  More  and  Better 

Silage  if  You  Fertilize  Your  Corn 


CORN  weighted  down  with  ears 
makes  the  best  silage.  It  has 
far  better  milk  producing  qualities 
than  heavy,  soggy,  acid  fodder 
made  from  corn  which  has  not 
matured. 

Lnripe  soft  corn  is  wet  and 
heavy.  It  will  fill  the  silo  but  it 
lacks  the  power  to  make  meat  and 
milk.  Corn  nearly  ripe  makes  better  silage. 
There  are  fewer  tons  of  surplus  water  to  harvest 
and  to  handle.  V-C  Fertilizers  will  enable  you  to 
grow  more  corn  per  acre  and  to  get  heavier  corn. 


Fertilizers 


The  increasing  amount  of  soft  corn  is  due  to  the 


lack  of  phosphates  in  the  soil.  When 
these  phosphates  are  lacking  the 
crop  matures  slowly.  Frost  catches 
it.  Soft  corn  is  the  result. 

In  the  race  between  corn  and 
Jack  Frost,  V-C  Fertilizers  applied 
at  the  start  will  help  to  make  corn 
win  at  the  finish. 

Think  of  fertilizers  as  a  means 
of  feeding  one  more  steer  on  every  acre — or  rais¬ 
ing  two  more  hogs  or  as  a  means  of  getting  more 
milk  from  every  acre  of  pasture. 

Don’t  delay  ordering.  The  demand  will  exceed 
the  supply.  Write  us  for  the  names  of  V-C 
dealers  near  you. 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Richmond,  Va. 


INCORPORATED 
V-C  SALES  OFFICES: 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Columbia.  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Teu. 


VIRGINIA* 

CAROLINA' 


V-C  Fertilizers 


CHEMICAL 
CO. 


■"*iohO- 


The  Frederick  County 
Fertilizer  Spreader 


Lime 


ana 


CATALOG  FOB  THE  I 
INS.  Write  ui  lor  y 
today.  Wf  TAT  FREI 


Economy  is  the  word.  Yes,  tho 
old  reliable  Frederick  County 
Combination  Id  me  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  .Spreader  is  the  most 
economical  spreader  to  buy  for 
spreading  lime  in  any  form, 
ground  limestone  or  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  The  number  of 
years  wear  and  satisfaction  you 
got  is  the  true  measure  of  value. 

Year  after  year  the  Frederick 
County  Spreader  wjtl  spread 
your  expensive  fertilizers  the  cor¬ 
rect  way.  The  special  features  — 

you  money  on  a  spreader.  Writ.  »s>d.y.  wo  make  thousands  of  spreadcTs  aml'neiko  thSm  weft 

Th»  WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dent.  o.  26.  Woodsboro,  M 


materials  cost  so 
much  nowadays  that 
..  .  the  best  is  a  greater 

economy  than  it  ever  was. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  and 
lasts  from  5  to  lotimesaslong  as  ordinary  roofs. 
Our  catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  and  fire- 
by  far  the  cheapest  roof  you  can  buy 
V  n£e  today  for  free  rooting  catalog 
IN o. Catalogs  also  on  Armco  Wire  Fence  and 
Corn  Cribs  for  the  asking. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  B  Middletown.  O. 

UMCoj 


PURE  IRON 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers— -whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2C00  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  All  Marine 
Purposes 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Made  of  best  quality  pure  bristles. 
Perfect  work — long  wear.  Warranted 
in  all  respects.  Used  very  largely  by  tho 
United  States  Navy  Department  and  by 
•hip  builders. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.J.  ADAMS  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 
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Give  your  home  a  square 
heating  deal 


New  IDEAL- Areola  Radiator-Boiler 


A  farm  house  during  these  severe  winters  is  only  half-a- 
home  indeed,  unless  it  is  comforted  cheerily  throughout 
with  an  IDEAL-Radiator  Heating  Outfit.  Warms  every 
nook  and  corner,  keeps  floors  and  halls  free  from  chills  and  drafts. 
In  fact,  makes  the  whole  house  inside  like  summer  time.  The 
IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  does  it. 


The  IDEAL  bargain  in  low-cost  heating 


This  new  invention — the  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  takes  the  place  of  a  parlor  stove  and 
throws  off  its  soft  June-like  warmth  through  the  room.  The  IDEAL-Arcola  is  hollow-walled— 
the  space  being  filled  with 
water,  which  as  it  is  heated 
circulates  over  and  over 
constantly  through  piping 
to  American  Radiators  set 
in  adjoining  rooms.  All 
the  rooms  are  therefore 
warmed  uniformly  from 
the  one  fire.  Your  house 
i  s  warm  and  snug  all  over. 


Gives  utmost  com¬ 
fort  and  coal 
saving 

No  cellar  is  need ed — every¬ 
thing  is  on  one  floor.  Water 
pressure  is  not  necessary. 
The  IDEAL-Arcola  Radia¬ 
tor-Boiler  heating  outfit  is 
more  durable  than  the 
building  itself  It  will  never 
rust  or  wear  out  or  need 
repair.  Investigate  at  once 
and  have  your  dealer  give 
you  a  quotation  on  an 
IDEAL-Arcola  Outfit  for 
your  home.  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  ready  to  install  and 
operate. 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  six-room  cellarless  cottage  by  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  and  five  AMERICAN  Radiators. 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses  with  the  IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Give  your  farm 
home  and  your  family  a  square  heating  deal  by  finding  out  all 
about  this  most  successful  and  economical  method  of  heating. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


American  Radiator  Company 


Write  to 

Department  F.10 
Chicago 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berries,  Vines,  Roses, 
Hedtres.  Ornamental 
and  Shade  Trees 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Everything  for  the 
Orchard,  Fruit — 
Garden  and  Lawn 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 
CATALOG  FREE 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N  Y 


If  you  want  GRAPES 
BERRIES 
PEONIES 
ROSES 

Send  for  Catalog 
THEVAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


MRraino  °  A.  C.  No.  72  Outs  $2  per  bush 
Uialno  lor  10  bush,  or  less.  O.  A.  0.  No.  21  Harley 
$8  per  bush.,  H)  bush,  or  less.  Order  early.  Send  your 
own  hags.  Parcel  post.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Kecicvillc,  N  Y 


DOADSIDE  apple 

v  trees  aren’t  grown 
anymore;  they  had  to  be 
sprayed  or  they  died,  so 
they  re  gone.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  waste  the  land  they  grew  on  : 

Plant  Nut-Bearing  Trees 

They  do  not  require  spraying.  Jones’  grafted 
trees  produce  good  crops  of  fine  nuts. 

My  Big  Catalog  tells  the  whole 
story  in  a  simple  way  ;  send  lor 
yourcopy  today. 

j.f.  jones, 

Box  R 

Lancaster,  Penna. 


TIMOTHY 


ton5 

Tills  Is  one  of  the  few  field  seeds  that  is 
reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Ask  foi  samples 
and  our  Seed  Rook  telling  "How  to  Know  Good 
Seed.”  All  other  varieties  of  superior  quality. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

270  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


’Kellys' 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


805  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

■  i,  ,nmS 


The  Scientific  Search  for  a  Peach 


NEW  JERSEY  COMING  BACK  WITH  NEW 

VARIETIES 

Part  IV. 

Belle  X  Early  Crawford. — The  seed¬ 
ling*?  resulting  from  the  cross  of  Early 
Crawford  on  Belle  are  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  succeeding  generations  may  show  what 
variety  was  the  pollen  parent  of  Belle.  If 
Belle  were  a  pure  white,  and  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  a  pure  yellow,  then  all  the  progeny 
in  this  generation  should  he  white.  How¬ 
ever,  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  so 
Belle  must  carry  a  factor  for  yellow. 
Belle  and  Early  Crawford  normally  ripen 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Early 
Crawford  the  earlier.  Last  season  at  New 
Brunswick  Belle  ripened  about  August 
27.  so  Early  Crawford  would  have  ripened 
about  August  22  or  23.  In  the  seedlings, 
however,  we  find  quite  a  wide  range  in 
ripening,,  the  first  on  August  15  and  the 
last  on  September  6.  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  on  one  day  was  15  seedlings  described 
as  ripening  on  August  22,  which  would  he 
about  the  season  of  Early  Crawford.  An¬ 
other  group  of  nine  ripened  on  September 
1,  which  is  a  few  days  after  the  Belle 
season.  The  rest  are  scattered,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  great  regularity.  The 
number  of  individuals  is  small,  however, 
as  only  G5  ripened  this  season,  30  from 
the  1916  planting  and  96  from  the  1917 
planting.  When  these  are  classified,  we 
find  15  desirable.  22  may  be  desirable, 
five  not  very  desirable  and  23  not  desir¬ 
able.  Here  again  we  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  seedlings  that  might  he 
planted  for  commercial  purposes,  while 
three-fourths  bore  fruit  that  was  market¬ 
able. 

Seedling  Characteristics.  —  What 
contribution  this  cross  has  made  toward 
our  ideal  may  be  seen  in  the  statement 
that  seven  seedlings  were  considered 
worthy  to  be  budded  for  further  trial. 
Among  these  are  three  yellow  oval  free¬ 
stones  ripening  on  young  trees  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  which  would  bring  them  norm¬ 
ally  to  about  Belle  season.  These  were 
all  shaped  much  like  Belle,  with  high 
color,  but  had  the  flesh-color  of  Early 
Crawford  and  somewhat  more  of  the 
Crawford  flavor.  In  other  words,  the 
promise  of  a  yellow  Belle  seems  about  to 
be  fulfilled.  If  hardier  than  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  and  as  adaptable  as  Belle  at  least 
one  of  these  should  find  a  place  in  New 
Jersey  peach  growing.  One  other  seed¬ 
ling  bears  a  round  white-fleshed  fruit  that 
has  a  flavor  very  close  to  that  of  Cham- 
piou,  but  the  fruit  seems  to  be  resistant 
to  brown  rot.  This  seedling  ripens  at 
about  the  Champion  season.  Of  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  this  cross  that  fruited,  38  had 
yellow  flesh  and  27  had  white  flesh.  Mak¬ 
ing  predictions  on  the  remainder  that  did 
not  fruit  this  year,  36  yellow  and  22 
white,  we  should  have  a  total  of  76  yel¬ 
low  and  51  white-fleshed  varieties  result¬ 
ing  from  this  cross.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Belle  really  does  carry  a 
factor  for  yellow.  Both  varieties  are 
freestones,  but  of  the  65  seedlings  12  were 
clingstone,  one  a  semi-cling  and  52  are 
free.  This  is  a  high  percentage  of  free¬ 
stones,  as  a  few  Early  Crawford  seed¬ 
lings  some  cling  and  one  of  the  parents 
of  Belle  a  clingstone. 

Early  Crawford  X  Belle. — The  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  reciprocal  of  the  foregoing 
cross,  making  Early  Crawford  the  seed 
parent  and  Belle  the  pollen  parent  did  not 
fruit  very  well  last  season,  only  eight  out 
of  28.  Of  these  eight,  one  was  desirable, 
four  may  he  desirable,  one  not  very  de¬ 
sirable,  two  not  desirable.  Five  were 
white,  three  yellow,  six  free  and  two 
eling.  none  of  these  was  budded.  The 
number  of  fruit  is  too  small  from  which 
to  draw  conclusions,  although  it  appears 
that  13  will  be  white  and  15  yellow.  This 
would  indicate  a  prepotence  of  Early 
Crawford  for  yellow  color  when  that  va¬ 
riety  is  the  female  or  seed  parent. 

Belle  Self-Pollinated. — In  breeding 
most  plants,  there  is  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  breeding  of  animals,  in  that  we 
■ire  able  to  self-pollinate  and  thus,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  analyze  the  genetic  composition  of 
the  individual.  So,  by  self-pollinating 
Belle  we  can  find  out  what  factors  it  car¬ 
ries  as  well  as  hope  that  something  good 
will  be  found  among  the  seedlings.  Belle 
matured  its  fruit  on  the  College  Farm 
about  August  27.  The  95  seedlings  began 
to  ripen  on  August  13,  and  the  last  one 
ripened  on  September  16,  extending  the 
period  over  one  month.  The  largest  group 
ripened  about  with  Belle,  38  between 
August  25  and  29.  A  group  of  19  ripened 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  ;  another  group 
of  14  from  the  20th  to  the  22nd  and  a 
group  of  15  from  August  31  to  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  The  rest  are  scattered,  there  being 
none  to  ripen  from  September  8  to  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  when  the  last  one  ripened. 

Variations  in  Ripening.  —  Since  we 
do  not  know  exactly  the  parentage  of 
Belle,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  the 
variation  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  the 
various  seedlings.  The  largest  group  we 
can  understand,  since  it  comes  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  parents.  The  later 
groups  we  can  understand,  since  Chinese 
Cling,  the  seed  parent  of  Belle,  ripens 
late,  at  the  same  time  or  just  after  El- 
berta.  If  Belle  is  an  offspring  of  Chinese 
Cling  X  Oldmixon,  we  should  not  expect 
any  early  ripening  seedlings,  unless  Old¬ 


mixon  carries  a  factor  for  earliness,  be¬ 
cause  this  latter  variety  is  also  a  late 
ripener.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Belle  is  of 
the  same  parentage  as  Elberta  is  believed 
to  be,  that  is,  Chinese  Cling  X*  Early 
Crawford,  then  we  should  expect  the 
earlier  ripening  groups,  some  of  which, 
however,  occur  even  earlier  than  Early 
Crawford.  We  suspect  that  the  latter 
parentage  is  more  nearly  the  true  one. 

Merits  of  Seedlings. — In  ranking  the 
seedlings  according  to  merit,  we  find  a 
still  greater  desirability  among  the  fruits. 
Twenty-six  were  desirable,  35  may  he  de¬ 
sirable.  14  not  very  desirable  and  20  not 
desirable.  Practically  all  of  these  bore 
marketable  fruit,  only  a  few  of  the  not 
desirable  ones  being  so  clingy  or  so  acid 
that  they  would  not  be  acceptable.  This 
is  a  great  record,  but  is  just* what  would 
be  expected  from  a  good  variety  like  Belle, 
especially  in  the  light  of  its  behavior  when 
crossed  with  Greensboro.  One  seedling 
bad  fruit  that  resembled  almost  exactly 
the  variety  Hiley,  although  the  habit  of 
the  tree  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves  were 
different  from  this  variety.  From  those 
that  wore  considered  desirable,  11  were 
selected  for  propagation  for  further  trial. 
Among  the  most  promising  of  these  are  a 
long  oval  yellow  of  good  quality  and  high 
color,  ripening  about  a  week  before  Belle. 
Another  oval  yellow,  above  medium  in 
size,  ripened  a  few  days  earlier  than  Belle, 
and  two  others  just  with  Belle.  Another 
shaped  somewhat  like  Elberta  ripens  at 
the  same  time  or  a  day  or  two  later  than 
Belle.  Several  white  oval  varieties  at  the 
Belle  season  were  also  propagated.  Of 
course  it  is  not  expected  that  any  of  these 
will  replace  Belle  as  this  variety  is  too 
well  established,  unless  it  has  some  great 
outstanding  character  as  an  improvement 
over  Belle,  such  as  less  irritability  or  an 
increase  in  hardiness. 

Color  of  Flesh. — It  may  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  some 
of  these  seedlings  are  yellow.  About  one- 
third  of  those  that  fruited  were  yellow, 
29,  while  66  were  white.  Of  those  that 
have  not  yet  fruited,  31  wfill  probably  be 
yellow  and  109  white.  These  added  to¬ 
gether  give  60  yellow  and  175  white,  or 
approximately  one-fourth  yellow.  This 
gives  added  weight  to  our  belief  that 
Early  Crawford  may  have  been  the  pollen 
parent  of  Belle.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  the  seedlings  have  a  fruit  character 
that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Crawfords,  the  reflex  tip.  What  is  meant 
by  this  is  that  the  remnant  of  the  style 
of  the  pistil  is  curved  backward  away 
from  the  suture  side.  Sixty-one  were 
freestones,  14  semi-cling  and  20  cling¬ 
stones. 

Belle  X  Elberta. — A  cross  that  will 
no  doubt  of  general  interest  is  the  cross 
between  Belle,  seed  parent  and  Elberta, 
pollen  parent.  In  this  cross  are  brought 
together  the  most'  widely  planted  variety 
and  another  one  that  is  only  slightly  less 
generally  grown.  In  addition  to  that,  it 
brings  together  two  varieties  that  may  be 
of  indentical  parentage.  The  flesh  color 
of  the  seedlings  is  perhaps  as  interesting 
a  point  as  any.  Of  those  that  fruited  22 
had  yellow*  flesh  and  31  white  flesh.  If 
we  consider  also  those  that  have  not 
fruited,  the  probability  is  that  a  total  of 
32  will  he  yellow*  and  36  white,  which 
gives  us  almost  a  50-50  ratio.  This  is 
what  would  he  expected.  The  greater 
number  of  the  seedlings  yielded  market¬ 
able  fruit.  Nineteen  were  desirable,  13 
may  be  desirable,  12  not  very  desirable 
and  nine  not  desirable.  Of  those  12  were 
propagated  for  trial,  which  is  a  goodly 
number,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Among  these  are  several  that  may  be  of 
commercial  importance.  There  are  three 
yellow-fleshed  oval  freestones,  that  ripen 
about  with  Belle,  two  white  oval  free¬ 
stones  that  ripen  with  Elberta  and  a  yel¬ 
low  oval  freestone  ripening  tw*o  or  three 
days  later  than  Elberta.  These  seedlings 
began  to  ripen  on  August  22.  and  the  last 
one  to  fruit  ripened  on  September  13. 
There  are  two  general  groups  as  to  period, 
one  group  of  16  extending  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1  to  September  7.  The  first  group 
corresponds  approximately  with  the  ripen¬ 
ing  dates  of  Belle  and  the  latter  with  El¬ 
berta.  In  respect  to  adhesion  of  flesh  to 
stone,  34  were  freestones,  three  semi-cling 
and  16  clingstones,  giving  a  ratio  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  two  to  one  free. 


Sending  Tobacco  to  Germany 

I  have  a  friend  in  Germany  who  writes 
me  he  cannot  get  any  good  tobacco,  but 
the  postmaster  here  says  I  cannot  send 
any  tobacco  to  Germany.  C.  H.  B. 

The  postmaster  of  New  York  writes  us 
as  follows : 

“Regarding  the  sending  of  tobacco  by 
mail  to  Germany,  you  are  informed  that 
packages  containing  foodstuffs  (not 
perishable  and  articles  for  the  personal 
use  of  addressees  will  be  accepted  for 
transmission  by  parcel  post  to  Germany, 
without  the  need  for  import  licenses,  at 
the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  limit  of  weight  11  pounds. 

“Packages  containing  merchandise  other 
than  mentioned  above  will  be  accepted  for 
transmission  by  parcel  post  to  Germany 
only  under  licenses  obtained  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Commissioner  of  Exportation  and 
Importation,  6-8  Lutzow  Ufer  Street,  Ber¬ 
lin  W-10.  T.  G.  PATTEN. 
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“ Before  we  got  our 
Andes,  we  couldn’t 
sit  in  this  corner  of 
the  room,  win¬ 
ter  nights 


Gentlemen: — F.  Rosenkranz  in¬ 
stalled  one  of  your  Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnaces  No.  210  in  my  house  of 
six  rooms  and  bath.  It  has  done  the 
work  of  two  stoves  and  we  are  well 
pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly,  Frank 
Fraleich,  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y, 


Gentlemen: — Last  Fall  we  in¬ 
stalled  your  No.  240  One  Pipe  Fur¬ 
nace  and  have  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  nine  rooms  heated  to  70  de¬ 
grees  or  over  all  Winter  on  six  tons 
of  coal,  which  is  less  than  it  took 
to  heat  six  rooms  with  stoves. — 
E.  F.  Moony,  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  April 
11,  1919. 


heat  comfort 


WHEN  cold  days  come,  then’s  the  time  a  man 
blesses  his  good  fortune  in  having  an  Andes  One 
Pipe  Furnace.  Its  cheerful,  steady,  comfortable 
heat  fills  the  house  night  and  day  with  warmth  like 
summer  sunshine. 

No  matter  how  cold  and  gray  the  November  day 
may  be  or  how  stormy  the  winter  day,  or  how  chilly  and 
blustering  the  March  wind — the  house  that  has  an 
Andes  knows  no  discomforts  of  cold  weather. 

The  Andes  uses  the  simplest  and  most  modern  sysj 
tern  of  heating  and  can  be  installed  in  one  day  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  expense.  The  Andes  requires  none  of  the 
expense  or  confusion  of  tearing  open  walls  and  floors 
to  put  in  pipes.  Only  one  register  is  necessary,  and  that 
is  located  in  the  lower  floor.  An  Andes  can  be  set  up 
and  put  in  working  order  in  just  one  day. 

With  the  Andes,  healthful,  moist,  warm  air  fills  the 
house  (except  the  cellar)  with  comfort.  The  system 
used  and  the  design  of  the  furnace  assure  comfort,  and 
also  the  saving  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount 
of  fuel. 

Y\  e  give  the  Andes  our  absolute  guarantee.  If  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  it  will  be  taken  out 
and  the  full  purchase  price  returned  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  better  heating 
and  the  saving  of  fuel  money,  write  for  a  copy  of  our 
free  book.  Use  the  coupon  today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


C  VCT  ST  K  A 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating for  Less  Money** 
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The  Heaviest  and  Most  Productive 
Varieties  We  Have  Ever  Grown 

and  thoroughly  recleaned. 

Dibble’s  Heavy  Weight  average  weight  43-45 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel  of  thin  hulled  grain, 
borne  erect  on  strong,  stiff,  straw  and  enormously 
productive,  yields  of  80-82-87-90-92  and  up 
to  I  18  bushels  per  acre  reported  to  us  by  our 
customers  right  here  in  the  eastern  states. 
Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  extra  early,  grain 
weighs  36-38  lbs.  and  on  our  own  farms  growing  100- 
150  acres  annually  for  the  past  ten  years  have  averaged 
over  twice  the  average  yield  of  the  U.S.  for  the  same  period. 
Good  Seed  Oats  are  scarce  this  year.  Send  for  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalogue,  Samples,  Special  Price  List  and 
order  early. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Honeoye  Falls  Box  B  New  York 

HE  A  D  QU  A  R  T  E  R  S  for  FAR  M  SEEDS 

Oats,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seeds.  Bus  Direct.  Save  Money. 
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rHoffman’s  Grass  Seeds^ 

Clover — Alfalfa — Timothy 

IF  YOU  believe  in  good  seed — get  acquainted  with  Hoffman’s  Grass  Seeds.  Mail  a  Post 
Card  to  address  below — free  samples  will  be  placed  before  you  for  your  inspection.  A 
new  1920  Catalog  will  be  given  you  without  charge.  It  will  offer  you  Farm  Seeds  of 
exceptional  quality — suggest  many  valuable  pointers  on  their  proper  culture.  Be  of  real  help 
to  you  in  making  up  your  spring  seed  order.  Lead  to  crop  profits  that  will  fc>e  better  than  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  getting. 

Hoffman’s  seeds  are  selected  for  very  highest  purity — freedom  from  Weeds.  For  plumpness  and  good  color — 
the  right  signs  of  vigor  and  health.  For  strictly  sound  germination.  For  hardiness — strains  that  will  survive 
severe  winter  tests. 

You  can  buy  Hoffman  ’  s  Seeds — test  their  purity  and  germination  yourself.  If  tests  do 
not  please — return  the  seed — your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Besides  above  Grass  Seeds 

HOFFMAN’S  1920  CATALOG 

offers  line  of  Seed  Oats — Seed  Com — Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — Canada  Field 
Peas — Soy  Beans — Cowpeas — Pasture  Grasses  and  Spring  Grains.  We  know  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  suggestions  it  gives.  Qualities  of  seed  you  would  select  from 
this  Catalog  are  of  the  very  highest  grades  obtainable — strains  are  offered  that  will 
succeed  in  your  soil  and  climate.  Write  today,  saying  you  saw  our  ad  in  this  paper — 
and  you  will  promptly  receive  Catalogue  and  any  samples  you  wish. 

Hoffman’s  Seeds  will  please  you  and  pay  you 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


alzepsSeeds 


Years  of  sincere  effort  in  growing,  testing, 
cleaning  and  distributing  seeds  have  gained  for 
us  the  confidence  of  growers  everywhere. 
Thousands  of  tests  are  made  annually — we 
know  Salzer’s  Seeds  will  grow  and  yield 
bountifully.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  to 
you  of  all  orders. 

Send  TOD  A  Y  for  a  copy  of  our  1920  general  catalog — 

168  pages,  profusely  illustrated — 98  pages  showing 
275  Salzer  varieties  in  actual  color. 

A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you — FREE. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

America's  Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  House 

Box  144,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


Harris’  Seeds  From  the  Grower 

We  are  large  growers  of  vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds 
and  sell  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale 
prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  other  dealers. 

The  percent  that  the  seed  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  can  therefore  tell  at  once  how  thick  to  sow. 

HARRIS  SEED  are  bred  as  careful  as  thoroughbred  live  stock 
and  produce  very  much  better  results  than  seed  commonly 
sold.  We  raise  some  very  choice  flower  seeds  and  plants. 
Writs  for  catalog  and  if  vou  raise  vegetables 
for  market,  ask  for  Market  Gardener's 
Wholesale  Price  List  also, 

Joseph  Harris  Company,  Box  21,Coidwater,N.Y. 


Muck  Land  Queries 

I  have  7 Vo  acres  of  black  muck  ground 
which  I  have  taken  over  and  am  going 
to  work  this  year.  Land  has  been  worked 
for  four  years,  and  has  been  manured 
twice.  I  am  going  to  manure  it  well  in 
the  Spring.  Muck  is  divided  by  ditches 
into  five  patches.  I  intend  to  grow 
onions,  Rod  Wethersfield  and  Yellow 
Southport,  using  two  of  the  patches 
One  patch  I  intend  to  put  in  early  rad¬ 
ishes  and  after  radishes  are  out  putting 
in  celery.  In  other  two  patches  I  wish 
to  put  in  lettuce.  Each  patch  will  aver¬ 
age  1  to  1%  acres.  What  kind  of 
radishes,  celery  and  lettuce  would  he 
most  profitable?  How  much  seed  should 
I  get  of  onions  (3  to  3%  acres),  radishes 
(1%  acres),  celery  (1%  acres),  lettuce 
(3  acres)?  Lettuce  I  intend  to  sow  in 
drills,  2  ft.  apart,  and  thin  out,  as  I  think 
that  is  better  than  transplanting.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  w.  D. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

The  amount  of  radish  seed  used  per 
acre  is  from  10  to  12  lbs.  We  do  not 
.grow  radishes  on  muck  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  region,  but  one  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  comes  from  a  truck  farm  in  the 
locality  mentioned,  and  he  informs  me 
that  the  Globe  varieties  of  radish  are 
grown  on  muck  on  his  farm.  They  ma¬ 
ture  in  from  seven  to  eight  weeks  and 
form  perfect  roots. 

With  the  celery,  an  ounce  of  seed  will 
produce  from  7,000  to  10,000  plants. 
The  number  of  plants  per  acre  depends 
on  the  distance  between  rows.  When 
the  plants  are  banked  with  soil  for  blanch¬ 
ing.  the  rows  are  set  3  ft.  apart  and  6  in. 
in  the  row.  When  blanched  with  boards 
the  rows  can  be  set  closer.  Twenty-five 
to  30,000  ft.  of  lumber  is  required  to 
blanch  an  acre,  and  1-in.  boards  that  are 
10  to  12  in.  wide  are  generally  used  in 
this  section.  These  are  cleated  together 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Compo¬ 
sition  roofing  material  is  used  in  some 
sections,  but  one  must  le  sure  that  it  is 
free  from  tar.  as  tar  flavors  the  stems. 
The  paper  is  held  by  wire  arches,  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  wood,  but  does  not 
last  as  long.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the 
celery  grown  is  the  Golden  Self  Blanch¬ 
ing.  Giant  Pascal  is  also  a  good  late 
variety. 

For  lettuce  one  to  three  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  are  used.  From  an  ounce  of 
seed  one  can  secure  7,000  to  9.000  plants. 
I  would  plant  rows  a  foot  apart  and  cul¬ 
tivate  with  hand  machines  rather  than 
set  two  feet,  as  suggested.  All  growers 
in  this  section  set  with  rows  10  to  12  in. 
apart.  When  thinning  be  sure  to  avoid 
doubles,  as  it  spoils  a  perfect  head.  Head 
lettuce  is  planted  in  this  locality,  Big 
Boston  being  the  chief  variety.  May 
King  is  planted  to  some  extent.  Differ¬ 
ent  markets  favor  different  varieties,  and 
if  I  were  planting  I  would  set  less  rad¬ 
ishes  and  more  lettuce  before  the  celery. 
There  are  several  points  to  consider  with 
the  radishes.  Be  sure  of  the  market  first, 
then  be  sure  the  labor  is  in  sight.  Sow 
a  section  each  day,  and  in  this  way  the 
harvesting  can  be  stretched  ont  so  the 
market  will  not  be  flooded  and  labor  will 
be  available.  There  are  too  many  crops 
for  the  size  of  the  place,  but  with  proper 
Management,  excellent  returns  can  be  se¬ 
ared.  If  labor,  market  or  management 
are  overlooked  there  will  he  a  loss. 

T.  n.  TOWNSEND. 


A  Short  New  England  Crop  Rotation 

We  have  found  that  the  very  best  short 
jerop  rotation  from  grass  to  grass  consist* 
of  applying  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  to  the 
grass  stubble  and  plowing  as  soon  as  the 
Fall  rains  have  softened  the  ground.  The 
following  Spring  the  ground  is  harrowed 
until  a  good  seed  bed  is  formed,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  not  to  go  deeply  enough  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  sod.  Then  it  is  planted  to  either 
ieorn  or  potatoes,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
a  liberal  application  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  applied.  When  this  crop  is  removed 
the  land  receives  another  coating  of  ma¬ 
nure,  is  re-plowed,  and,  the  next  Spring, 
is  limed  if  necessary,  and  seeded  to  grass 
in  combination  with  a  nurse  crop  of  either 
wheat,  barley  or  oats.  For  uplands  and 
dry,  sandy  soils,  we  find  that  a  mixture 
of  15  lbs.  Timothy,  5  lbs.  Red-top,  8  lb*. 

I  Red  clover  and  4  lbs.  Alsike  gives  the 
best  satisfaction.  But  for  the  lower  mead- 
lows,  moister  lands  and  heavy  clay  loam 
soils,  we  use  12  lbs.  of  Timothy.  8  lb*. 
Red-top.  4  lbs.  Red  clover  and  8  lbs.  Al¬ 
sike.  If  the  land  is  to  be  pastured,  we  in¬ 
crease  the  proportions  of  both  Red-top 
and  Alsike.  After  from  four  to  six  year* 
crops  of  hay  have  been  taken,  we  re-plow 
and  repeat  the  rotation. 

For  the  nurse  crop  we  use  from  four  to 
five  pecks  of  wheat,  six  of  barley,  or  two 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  believing  that 
what  we  lose  by  the  light  seeding  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  better  growth  of  the 
grass.  We  believe  that  wheat  makes  a 
better  nurse  crop  than  barley,  and  that 
barley  is  better  than  oats.  We  find  that 
in  the  rotation  wheat  succeeds  best  after 
potatoes,  and  that  barley  or  oats  follow 
corn  to  the  best  advantage. 

Vermont.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


DREERSsS-n 
1920 

GARDEN  BOOK 

The  best  ready  reference  book 
published  on  gardening.  Invaluable 
to  the  professional  as  well  as  the 
amateur — whether  the  planting  plot 
is  a  few  square  feet  or  many  acres. 

Cultural  directions  written 
by  the  best  American  au¬ 
thorities  on  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  Every  worth 
while  sort  is  listed  and  illus¬ 
trated  photographically,  in¬ 
cluding  only  such  novelties 
as  have  been  proved  de¬ 
pendable. 

224  Pages.  6  Color  Plates 
Mailed  fret  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
1 714-16  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


"write  now 

Order  your  1920  ornamental 
fruits  and  trees  and  plants  now. 
Your  order  reserved  at  present  prices, 
and  shipped  in  time  for  spring  planting. 
For  75  years  we  have  been  known  for 
“Plants  That  Grow,”  and  fair  dealing. 
Express  or  freight  paid  anywhere  east 
of  Miss.  Kiver  on  order  of  $3  or  more. 


fPe'te^Bohlender  &  Sons! 
I  SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES  I 
Btippecanoe  city  (miami  county)  ohioJ 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


-CLOVER  SEED- 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clever,  Alsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
.Seeds  are  the  most  earefuH.v  selected.  Quality  is 
guaranteed.  Rohrer’s  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L,  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samplesand  our  Field  Seed  Rook,  which  tells 
exactly  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Mai  ysville.  Ohio 


With  its  common  sonse,  reason¬ 
able  prices  and  dependable  Qual¬ 
ity,  will  interest  every  far  in  e  r 
and  home  owner.  Lists  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants.  Write  today. 


THIS 
SEED 

CATALOGUE 

RANSOM  SEED  CO,  Box  4,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

2™  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late) 
SUPERBA  (White)  arid  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN — Yellow  and  White 

^'Circular  Free'S# 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


ICOTT  S  SWEET  CLOVER 


C( 

Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  best 
substitute.  Fits  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
.  for  our  catalogue  tolling  “How  to  Know 

■  Good  Seed”  anil  sweet  clover  chart  explain- 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


J 


SWEET  CLOVER.  White  unhulled,  $9;  scarified,  *22;  alfal¬ 
fa,  426;  alsike,  430;  Red, 135.  A.  BLOOMiNGDAlE.  Schenectady,  N  T. 

n/CDPDEXIIC  HILL’S  38  Hart* 
kVEltulfttlld  Tested  Varieties 

•Fine  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting. 

All  h&rdjr,  vigoruus  and  well  rooted.  Wo  chip  everywhere 
Write  for  free  Evergreen  book,  illustrated  in  colors, 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO..BoxS  212  Dundee.  111. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Kura I.  Nnw-YoRKF.it  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Spray  Results. — Prof.  P.  ,T.  Parrott 
said  in  part  that  the  striking  feature  of 
the  experiments  of  1919  was  that  the 
control  of  scab  by  the  delayed  dormant 
spraying  resulted  also  in  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  trees  from  spray  in¬ 
jury.  In  several  plots  where  spraying 
was  purposely  omitted  until  the  unfolding 
leaves  displayed  infection  with  apple  scab, 
there  developed  not  only  considerable  leaf- 
burn  but  much  yellowing  of  the  leaves  as 
well.  Later;  there  was  extensive  defolia¬ 
tion  .  These  results  corroborate  what  has 
heretofore  been  held,  that  application  of 
lime-sulphur  to  leaves  that  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  apple  scab  or  other  agents  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  burning  of  the 
foliage.  Much  of  the  “spray  injury”  to 
apple  foliage  during  the  past  Summer 
was  due  to  failure  to  prevent  the  primary 
infectious  by  apple  scab.  However,  lime- 
sulphur  and  lead  arsenate  may.  and  un¬ 
questionably  did.  cause  important  dam¬ 
age  to  apple  leaves,  which  prompts  a  word 
of  warning  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  the  spray-gun.  The  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  the  use  of  this  contrivance 
with  efficient  spraying  outfits  are  its  large 
nozzle  capacity,  power  and  convenience  of 
manipulation.  In  the  hands  of  careful 
operators  there  seems  to  be  no  real  rea¬ 
son  why  spraying  against  the  common 
orchard  pests  cannot  be  as  safely  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  accomplished  as  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  spraying  rods.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  tendency  with  certain  orchardists  to 
overrate  the  capacities  of  the  spray-gun 
that  has  led  to  the  development  of  spray¬ 
ing  practices  which,  judged  by  the  results 
at  harvesting,  cannot  be  regarded  as  safe, 
efficient  or  economical.  Recent  study 
indicates  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  lime  may  overcome  some 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  lead  arsenate.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  lime-sulphur  and  lead  arse¬ 
nate  when  mixed  immediately  begin  to 
change  in  appearance  and  there  is  formed 
a  dark,  gelationous  material  known  as 
“sludge,”  which  settles  on  the  bottom  of 
the  spraying  tank. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  bot¬ 
any  and  plant  diseases,  Prof.  F.  C.  Stew¬ 
art  stated  that  the  unusual  loss  from  fruit 
rot  of  peaches  that  past  season  aroused 
much  interest  in  methods  of  controlling 
this  disease.  The  standard  treatment 
consists  in  spraying  with  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  mixture. 

Bakherries  and  Wheat  Rust. — The 
T’nited  .States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  co-operating  with  13  States  in  the  ITp- 
per  Mississippi  Valley  in  locating  and 
eradicating  all  bushes  of  the  common  bar¬ 
berry.  Most  of  these  States  have  laws 
requiring  the  destruction  of  the  barberry. 
There  is.  also,  a  Federal  quarantine  regu¬ 
lation  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  com¬ 
mon  barberry  plants  into  the  territory. 

Prepared  Bordeaux. — There  are  upon 
the  market  various  Bordeaux  mixtures, 
pastes  and  powders.  For  all  of  them 
their  principal  value  depends  upon  the 
copper  which  they  contain.  The  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  should  focus  his  attention 
upon  the  label  which  shows  how  much 
copper  there  is  in  the  material.  A  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  containing  G  per  cent  of 
metallic  copper  is.  in  general,  twice  as 
valuable,  pound  for  pound,  as  one  con¬ 
taining  3  per  cent  of  copper.  Of  course, 
if  an  insecticide  is  combined  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  that,  but  for  fungicidal  purposes 
it  is,  chiefly,  the  copper  content  which 
counts.  While  the  spreading  and  sticking 
qualities  of  the  material,  also,  should  be 
considered,  they  are  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance..  The  only  real  advantage  of  the 
prepared  mixture  over  heme-made  is  their 
convenience.  Of  necessity  they  are  more 
expensive.  Before  purchasing  any  of  the 
prepared  mixtures  one  should  carefully 
calculate  their  value  as  compared  with 
copper  sulphite  and  find  out  how  much  of 
the  material  would  be  required  to  make  a 
given  quantity  of  mixture  equal  in 
strength  to  the  standard  home-made  Bor¬ 
deaux.  The  number  of  pounds  equal  to 
one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  metallic 
copper,  as  shown  on  the  label,  by  3.93. 
The  remainder  of  the  calculation  is  a 
simple  matter  of  arithmetic.  This  sub¬ 
ject  of  commercial  Bordeaux  mixtures 
and  methods  of  calculating  their  value  has 
been  treated  quite  thoroughly  in  the  IT.  S. 

-  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  994.  The  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Ithaca,  also,  has  published  a  leaflet 
giving  the  essential  facts. 

Sunburn  on  Red  Currants. — “When 
a  period  of  very  hot  weather  follows  a 
period  of  wet  weather  and  rapid  growth, 
the  fruit  and  leaves  of  red  currants  are 
liable  to  become  sunburned.  The  leaves 
show  large,  irregular,  dead,  brown  spots. 
The  ripe  berries  first  become  light  in  color 
with  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scalded  Later,  they  shrivel.  Sunburn  is 
especially  to  be  feared  when  the  bushes 
carry  a  heavy  load  of  fruit.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
berries  as  they  ripen  causes  the  canes  to 
bend  outward  and  downward.  Then  the 
tender  leaves  and  berries  on  the  interior 
of  the  bush  become  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Should  bright  hot  weather  occur 
while  the  bushes  are  in  this  condition  a 
large  percentage  of  the  fruit  may  be 
ruined  by  sunburn.  w.  H*  J. 


Do  You  Get  Enough  Big  Potatoes? 

A  PROFITABLE  yield  of  potatoes  is  a  matter  of  getting  big  potatoes.  A 
heavy  "set”  will  not  make  a  big  crop  unless  the  potatoes  keep  growing  and 
"size  up.” 

Potatoes  need  an  abundance  of  plantfood.  The  growing  season  is  short;  the  crop 
is  a  heavy  feeder ;  and  big,  sturdy,  vigorous,  healthy  vines  are  needed  to  make 
strong  and  heavy -yielding  hills. 

Give  your  crop  the  kind  of  plant  food  it  needs,  and  in  sufficient  quantity.  You 
increase  both  the  yield  and  the  market  value  per  bushel. 

You  can  grow  more  big  potatoes — you  can  make  the  entire  crop  a  better  market 
size  by  a  liberal  application  of  a  well  balanced  potato  fertilizer.  A  bigger  yield  and 
a  better  price  mean  more  profit  for  you.  Get  this  extra  profit  by  the  right  use  of 
fertilizer. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin,  “Potato  Production.”  You  should  also  have  our  Automatic  Formula  Finder, 
which  helps  to  select  the  right  fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  the  farm.  Both  are  free  for  the  asking. 


“High  Analysis”  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes 

One  of  These  Will  Fit  the  Conditions  on  Your  Farm 

The  figures  represent  percentages  of  ammonia,  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 


Sandy  Soil .  5-8-7 

Loam  Soil .  4-8-6 

Clay  Soil .  4-8-4 


To  determine  the  right  fertilizer  for  your  other  crops,  use  our  Automatic  Formula  Finder — it's  free. 


SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE 

1732  Lumber  Exchange  Building  1032  Stock  Exchange  Building 
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Better  Grass 
at  Less  Cost! 


GRASS  starts  to  grow  before  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to 

„lnnf.  i  n tn  n  v  n  i  I n  h U,  t’n rr,  1  ^  rI’n  tret,  n 


va  convert  plant  food  into  available  lorms.  To  get  a 
big  stand  of  highest  quality  grass,  you  should  have  a 
highly  active,  soluble  fertilizer.  That's  where  Hubbard’s 
“Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  shines!  Order  Now. 

Send  for  Free  Grass  Book 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works:  Portland,  Cooo. 


Made  by  Troy’s 
Master  Craftsmen 


SLIDEWELL  Collars  save  your 
Tie,  Time  and  Temper 

Hall,  Hartwell  5c  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y, 
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The  Master  Spray 

of  the  Twentieth  Century 

SULPHUR-FISH  OIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 
VOLCANO  BRAND 


CHARLES  FREMK5  FORMULA'AND  PROCESS 


A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 


For  the  Control  of: 

San  Jose  Scale ;  Red  Orange  Scale ;  Cottony 
Cushion  Scale;  Oyster  Shell  Scale;  Aphis, 
Thrips ;  Pear  Psylla,  Whitefly ;  Rust  Mite  of 
Citrus  Fruits ;  Hangover  Fungus  Spores  of  the 
Brown  or  Ripe  Rot  of  Peach,  Plum  and  other 
Stone  Fruits;  Peach  Leaf  Curl;  Apple  and  Pear 
Scabs,  and  Apple  Canker  and  Anthracnose. 


SULCO-V.  B. 

Has  that  Carbolic  Punch  that  scale  insects, 
plant  lice  (Aphis,  Psylla,  Thrips,  etc.),  deathly 
fear,  and  gives  off  a  clean,  refreshing,  healthful 
odor  in  the  orchard. 

From  Your  Dealer  or  Direct  —  Go  to  Your  Dealer  First. 
Send  for  our  booklet.  It  tells  a  complete  story  of  Sulco-V.  B. 


ADDRESS 


Cook  &  swan  Co.,  Inc. 


(ESTABLISHED  1862) 


SULCO-DEPT.  R— 148  Front  St,  New  York,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 
BOSTON  OFFICE— 141  Milk  St.,  GEO.  H.  FRAZIER,  Mgr. 

Live  Longer  —  Live  Better  —  Eat  more  Fruit  and  Vegetables 


ow  to  select  tpur 
power  sprayer 

In  selecting  your  spraying  outfit  one  of  the  most  vital  factors 
is  the  engine  that  provides  the  power.  Absolute  dependability 
is  a  prime  essential.  Time  is  such  an  important  element  that 
costly  delays  cannot  be  countenanced. 

Ideal  Engines  have  been  delivering  steady  day  in  and  day  out 
service  on  spraying  outfits  for  many  years.  They  are  famous 
for  their  reliability,  simple  construction  and  long  life.  Built  for 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  Look  for  the  Ideal  name  on  the 
engine  ol  the  sprayer  you  buy— and  be  sure. 

IDEAL  ENGINE  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

L  Lansing  Michigan 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTT'  — Window  washers  in 
Chicago  went  on  strike  recently,  demand¬ 
ing  $4S  a  week  for  experienced  washers 
who  work  on  extension  ladders  and  $44 
a  week  for  apprentices — men  who  have 
served  less  than  six  months  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  washers  demand  pay  for  forty- 
four  hours  a  week,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  work  is  done. 

Captain  Harry  S.  Hogy,  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  and  two  civilians,  Charles  A. 
Wirtb,  of  Bridgeport,  and  Daniel  D. 
Garner,  of  Detroit,  were  arrested  Jan. 
29  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  United  States  Government  by  mis¬ 
appropriating  Liberty  engines  at  the  Lo¬ 
comobile  plant  in  Bridgeport  and  selling 
them  for  their  own  profit.  It'  is  alleged 
that  the  men  conspired  to  obtain  half  a 
dozen  Liberty  motors  which  were  not 
charged  to  any  officer’s  account.  The 
scheme  Started  in  July,  and  in  August  the 
motors  had  been  disposed  of.  The  en¬ 
gines  were  valued  at  about  $15,000  for 
the  six.  Finding  the  engines  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  stock,  military  intelligence 
agents  traced  them. 

George  Graham  Bice,  broker  and  pro¬ 
motor.  whose  real  name  is  Simon  Jacob 
Ilerzig.  was  sentenced  to  three  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Sing  Sing  Jan.  29.  Judge 
Malone  pronounced  sentence  in  General 
Sessions,  New  York  City,  where  Rice  was 
found  guilty  of  grand  larceny.  The  in¬ 
dictment  on  which  Rice  was  tried  charged 
him  with  the  theft  of  $721  from  R.  W. 
Hartman,  of  Mansfield.  Ohio,  in  January, 
1918.  It  was  charged  that  he  kept  this 
money,  which  Hartman  said  he  had  sent 
the  broker  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 

The  Pearson  hill  giving  to  the  State 
Public  ITtilities  Commission  the  power  to 
fix  rates  of  fare  for  steam  and  interurban 
railroads  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three 
cents  a  mile,  was  passed  by  the  Ohio 
State  Senate  tonight  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
1.  The  House  had  passed  the  hill  the 
day  before.  The  action  means  that  Ohio 
railroads  and  iuterurbans  may  charge 
three  cents  a  mile  after  the  roads  are  re¬ 
turned  to  private  ownership. 

Fire  in  the  St.  Elmo  block,  Goshen.  N. 
Y..  Feb.  1,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
Goshen  Democrat  and  several  other  busi¬ 
ness  concerns;  damage  $100,000. 

Pitch  soon  is  to  be  extracted  from  Ore¬ 
gon  firs  in  an  effort  to  restock  the  coun¬ 
try’s  waning  supply  of  turpentine.  A 
permit,  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  district  forester  to  allow 
the  extraction  of  pitch  from  Douglas 
fir  timber  on  100  acres  near  Disston  in 
the  Umpqua  national  forest. 

More  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  statues, 
paintings  and  art  treasures  by  the  fore¬ 
most  living  American  artists  were  burned 
Jan.  30.  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Fifty-eighth  Street  Annex  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Fine  Arts  Building. 
215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
City.  Of  the  total  damage,  which  is 
said  to  exceed  $1,500,000.  only  that  done 
to  the  building  is  covered  by  insurance, 
and  the  loss  of  the  art  works  which  it 
contained  will  be  borne  for  tlm  most 
part  by  the  artists  by  whom  they  were 
executed  and  to  whom  they  belonged. 

Seven  persons  lost  their  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  estimated  at  more  than 
$200,000  was  caused  Feb.  1,  by  five  fires 
in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn.  Yonkers,  N.  Yr. 
and  Hoboken  and  Newark.  N.  J.  Most 
of  the  fires  occurred  while  the  thermo¬ 
meter  registered  zero  or  below,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  families  were  forced  into 
the  streets,  while  the  firemen  had  great 
difficulty  in  fighting  the  flames  owing  to 
the  intense  cold,  which  frose  the  water 
as  it  came  from  the  nozzles  of  the  hose. 
All  of  the  mortalities  occurred  in  the 
fire  in  Newark,  in  which  six  persons  were 
suffocated  and  a  woman  burned  to  death, 
and  more  than  a  score  of  men,  women 
and  children  were  compelled  to  run  from 
their  apartments  to  the  homes  of  neigh¬ 
bors  with  the  thermometer  2  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero. 

WASHINGTON. — The  new  indepen¬ 
dent  air  department  bill  suffered  its  first 
serious  alteration  in  the  Senate  Jan.  29. 
when  the  proposal  to  make  the  director 
of  the  service  a  Cabinet  officer  was  elim¬ 
inated  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Smoot. 
Republican,  of  Utah.  A  second  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  Utah  Senator  .reducing  the 
director’s  salary  from  $12,000  to  $8,000 
a  year,  failed  of  action  for  lack  of  a 
quorum.  Sharp  opposition  to  the  hill 
developed  during  the  debate.  Senator 
Borah,  Republican,  of  Idaho,  contended  it 
would  foster  red  tape,  while  Chairman 
Wadsworth,  of  the  Military  Committee, 
which  reported  the  measure,  argued  that 
it  would  increase  efficiency  and  cut  ex¬ 
penditure  from  $50,000,000  to  $00,000,000 
a  year  on  the  separate  air  services. 

Arthur  B.  Spingarn.  of  Now  York, 
representing  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  in  a 
statement  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  Jan.  29.  urged  that  in  event  the 
Dyer  bill,  making  lynchings  a  Federal 
offense  was  held  unconstitutional,  the 
Constitution  be  amended.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  investigating  the  question  of  lyneh- 
iugs  throughout  the  country  and  has  be¬ 
fore  it  a  bill  offered  by  Representative 
Dyer,  of  Missouri,  to  make  lynchings  a 
crime  punishable  by  Federal  laws. 

Secret  Service  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department  are  looking  forward  to  whole¬ 
sale  arrests  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  efforts  being 
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made  to  break  up  an  organized  and  frau¬ 
dulent  traffic  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  Al¬ 
ready  raids  have  been  made  in  half  a 
dozen  cities,  including  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore.  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  Springfield,  Ill.,  where  indict¬ 
ments  have  been  sought  against  various 
“brokerage  houses”  alleged  to  be  dealing 
in  these  securities.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  stamps  said 
to  have  been  stolen  and  sold  to  brokers 
have  been  recovered.  According  to  the 
Treasury  officials,  the  traffic  in  stolen  war 
savings  Stamps  has  all  the  aspects  of  an 
organized  effort  to  defraud  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  connection  with  the  arrests 
that  already  have  been  made  vigorous 
legal  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent 
convictions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Lavender’s 
Lord,  known  as  the  “President’s  bull,” 
because  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  presented  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be  auc¬ 
tioned  in  a  campaign  drive,  brought  the 
top  price  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Jan.  30, 
at  the  Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 
sale.  He  was  purchased  for  $10,000  by 
Robert  Jemison.  Jr.,  of  Birmingham,  one 
of  the  group  which  bought  him  at  tlic 
Red  Cross  sale. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  and  Sugar  Maker’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  13, 
14  and  15.  the  Maple  Sugar  Makers 
elected  nearly  a  new  set  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  C.  A.  Badger,  East  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  a  successful  farmer  and  sugar 
maker,  was  elected  president,  and  M.  J. 
Corliss,  Berlin,  Vt.,  also  a  progressive 
farmer  and  sugar  maker,  was  chosen 
secretary.  Both  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr. 
Corliss  have  been  ardent  workers  for  and 
supporters  of  the  Washington  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  Farmers’  Exchange. 
The  former  served  as  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  for  two  years,  and  also 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Fai*- 
mers’  War  Council  during  the  war.  The 
latter  has  served  as  secretary  of  both  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farmers  Exchange 
since  those  organizations  were  formed. 
He  also  is  well  known  in  Vermont  be¬ 
cause  of  his  activities  in  Grange  work. 
The  other  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  all  able  men  and  sugar  makers 
of  Vermont. 

Among  the  many  good  things  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Farmers’  Week  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  was  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Guernsey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Feb.  11.  There  were  some  excellent 
speeches  as  well  as  the  regular  business 
of  the  meeting. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  he  held  at 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  18. 

Coupling  his  automobile  with  a  grind¬ 
stone  to  get  quicker  results.  Jesse  Steel¬ 
man.  53  years  old,  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Seullville,  N.  ,T..  started  the  engine  and 
commenced  sharpening  an  axe.  _  There 
was  a  crash,  the  grindstone  split  and 
pieces  were  shot  through  the  sides  of  the 
garage.  One  large  section  struck  Steel¬ 
man  at  the  neck,  completely  beheading 
him. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cobleskill,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Winter  Courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit,  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9-13. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Feb.  10-11. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13. 

Farm  and  Home  week.  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  Alfred  University, 
Alfred.  N.  Y..  Feb.  18-20. 

Farmers’  Week.  Maine  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Orono,  March  22-26. 

Barks  for  Home  Dyeing 

On  page  I860  is  a  short  letter  upon  this 
topic  in  which  mention  of  the  butternut 
bark  and  shucks  is  made  However,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  cloth  dyed  by  the 
process  described  would  soon  fade.  Pos¬ 
sibly  boiling  in  an  old  iron  kettle,  as  sug¬ 
gested,  might  so  set  the  color  as  to  prevent 
this,  but  I  can  remember  when  home  dye¬ 
ing  with  various  barks  was  extensively 
practiced,  and  either  copperas  or  blue 
vitriol  was  used  as  a  mordant.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  little  bits  of  cast  iron 
were  soaked  in  strong  vinegar  for  a  year 
or  more  and  the  liquor  was  used  instead. 

My  memory  of  the  exact  processes  is 
somewhat  indistinct,  but  butternut  bark 
gave  a  rather  dark  brown,  and  aUrr  bark 
a  much  lighter,  almost  yellow ,  color. 
White  ash  gave  a  gray,  striped  osier  a 
greet,  striped  or  mountain  maple  a  pur¬ 
ple,  and  white  maple  a  black  color.  To 
the  last  a  little  maple  syrup  was  added 
to  give  it  body  and  perhaps  adhesiveness, 
and  the  liquid  was  used  for  ink.  Records 
of  tli is  town,  written  more  than  125  years 
ago  in  ink  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  pen 
made  of  a  goose  quill,  are  still  plainly 
legible,  and  bid  fair  to  remain  so  for  an¬ 
other  century.  C.  o.  ormsbee. 


Beobhs  ;  “Say  what  you  will  of  Rjones, 
he  lias  a  lot  of  good  in  him.”  Slobbs; 
“Perhaps;  but  it’s  a  good  bit  like  con¬ 
sulting  a  reference  book  without  an  in¬ 
dex.” — Philadelphia  Record. 
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Baldwin  Spot 

I  have  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  that  in 
1918  had  five  or  six  barrels  of  very  large 
and  handsome  apples,  but  they  were 
worthless,  as  the  inside  of  the  fruit  was  a 
mass  of  brown  spots.  This  season  thei'e 
was  not  as  much  fruit :  it  was  worthless 
from  same  cause.  Tree  stands  in  grass, 
but  is  so  near  currants,  grapes,  etc.,  that 
it  cannot  be  plowed.  Tree  is  thrifty.  I 
have  only  sprayed  once  each  season  when 
petals  fall.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is  and  how  to  stop  it? 

Foxboro,  Mass.  dr.  a.  b. 

Your  tree  is  affected  with  stippin, 
otherwise  known  as  bitter  pit  or  Baldwin 
spot.  The  fruit  only  is  affected  as  it 
nears  maturity.  The  cause  is  unknown, 
though  many  theories  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  is  as  follows :  There  is  a  rapid 
loss  of  water  in  certain  cells,  making  a 
concentration  of  sap  made  up  of  acids, 
which  result  in  the  death  of  the  cells. 
Thus  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  water  supply  of  the  fruit.  Either 
the  water  is  lacking  in  the  soil  or  it  is 
eliminated  from  the  fruit  before  the  cer¬ 
tain  cells  have  received  enough.  Thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  is  advised,  as  the  grass 
removes  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and 
moderate  pruning.  Spraying  is  also  im¬ 
portant,  and  one  should  follow  the  full 
spray  schedule  as  outlined  recently  in 
article  on  “Review  of  Past  Season's  Work 
ou  New  York  Farm.”  in  issues  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20  and  December  27.  1919.  and  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1920.  T.  n.  T. 


Potatoes  Following  Peas 

Recently  you  wrote  of  a  man  who  made 
big  crops  of  potatoes  on  or  following  peas. 
Will  you  tell  me  whether  he  turned  the 
vines  under,  or  were  potatoes  planted  on 
stubble?  T.  p.  M. 

Patterson,  Mo. 

With  canning  peas  of  course  the  vines 
are  removed  and  taken  to  the  vinery. 
With  the  green  pea  crop,  as  a  rule,  the 
growers  merely  plow  a  furrow  between 
the  rows  and  plant  either  cabbage  or  po¬ 
tatoes  here.  It  is  not  a  very  good  plan 
to  plow  vines  under  unless  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  moisture.  The  peas  take 
so  much  moisture  from  the  ground  that 
the  soil  is  usually  fairly  dry  when  the 
second  crop  is  planted.  If  vines  are 
plowed  under  this  allows  a  portion  of  the 
moisture  to  escape,  when  every  bit  is 
needed.  The  truck  farm  with  spray  ma¬ 
chinery  is  of  course  an  exception.  When 
crops  are  planted  after  canning  peas,  the 
ground  is  plowed,  and  in  Central  New 
York  buckwheat  is  usually  sown.  Then 
if  this  is  caught  by  an  early  frost,  it  can 
be  plowed  under,  making  a  good  green 
manure  crop.  Peas  should  be  off  by  J uly 
4  through  Central  New  York  in  order  to 
give  the  second  crop  time  to  mature. 

T.  it.  T. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

("Address  the  Atias  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  mo  a  cony  of“Concrete  On  The  Farm”  and  "Con-  ^  e  ... 

Crete  On  x  he  Farm  in  Cold  Weather”  without  cost  or  obligation.  Address 


Name 


Concrete  for  Preservation 


ATLAS  Cement  is  the  ideal  farm  building  material — not  alone  for  preservation  of  the  build¬ 
ings  against  fire,  weather  and  decay  but  ^  also  preservation  of  their  contents. 
Use  the  coupon  below  and  get  our  books,  “Concrete  On  The  Farm”  and 

Concrete  On  The  Farm  in  Cold  Weather.” 


Rignt  Now 

A  little  forethought  would 
have  enabled  you  to  feed 
your  cattle  silage  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Make  sure  that  next 
season  you  will  be  able  to 
do  it  from  a  concrete  silo  in 
which  green  feed  can  be  kept 
and  fed  to  cattle  throughout 
the  entire  winter. 


WET  WT.  94  LBS. 

BAG  fACTOK'f 


WLAS 


The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes 


Next  Spring 

Save  money  on  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  building  a  con¬ 
crete  manure  pit  from  which 
the  richest  manure  value — 
the  liquid — cannot  escape. 
Easily  constructed  by  your 
farm  help  with  a  few  bags 
of  ATLAS,  broken  stone  or 
pebbles,  and  sand,  most  of 
which  may  be  found  right 
on  your  own  property. 


measured 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK.  Boston  Philadelphia.  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


Sprinkling  Potatoes  in  Storage 

I  have*  a  neighbor  who  sprinkles  his  po¬ 
tatoes  when  storing  away  in  cellar.  What 
is  the  idea?  D.  D.  s. 

It.  depends  on  what  he  sprinkles  with. 
Water  alone  would  not  do  them  any  good. 
Some  people  sprinkle  dry  lime  on  pota¬ 
toes,  and  think  it  retards  rot.  We  have 
heard  of  sprinkling  with  a  weak  solution 
of  formalin. 


Destroying  Dandelions 

■I  saw  some  time  ago  in  Tuk  R.  N.-Y. 
a  method  of  ridding  a  yard  or  grounds  of 
dendelions,  and  would  like  to  have  the 
information  reprinted.  S.  R. 

Batavia,  O. 

Eternal  vigilauce  is  required  to  rid  a 
lawn  or  yard  of  dandelions.  Methods  of 
control  are  digging  out.  prevention  of 
seeding,  or  killing  the  plant  by  applying 
a  teaspoonful  of  gasolene  or  kerosene  to 
the  crown.  Whore  a  lawn  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  the  dandelions  may  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  at  least  three  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  two  weeks  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iron  sulphate.  1  Vx  lbs.  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  Most  effective  results  have 
been  secured  late  in  the  Summer.  The 
iron  sulphate  destroys  dandelions  and 
many  other  weeds  without  affecting  grass. 

Tiie  spray  should  be  applied  in  a  fine 
mist,  using  a  spray  pump  with  brass  fit¬ 
tings.  Do  not  put  this  solution  in  iron, 
tin  or  galvanized  vessels,  thoroughly  liuse 
all  utensils  afterwards,  and  keep  the 
working  parts  of  the  spray  pump  well 
oiled.  The  operator  should  wear  old 
clothes  and  gloves,  and  should  avoid  get¬ 
ting  the  solution  on  walks  or  buildings, 
as  it  will  make  a  rusty  stain.  Cloudy, 
damp  weather  is  favorable  for  applica¬ 
tion  if  not  followed  by  rain  within  24 
hours.  When  digging  out  dandelions  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole  root ; 
if  broken  pieces  are  left  they  merely  form 
root  cuttings  and  a  plague  of  new  plants 
results. 


&1RQHME 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  prow  cro;  a  win  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  print¬ 
ing  potatoes?  Jrow  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGS  Potato  F lantet 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  u  o  of  high  p-iccd  seed. 

M  cans  $5  to  $50  extra  prof,  t  i>cr  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  m  it3  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  Mo  2 
bushels  seed  tier  acre.  Um 
form  depth;  even 
sparing.  Wo  make 
a  full,  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. ,  Box  968  GrenIoch,N.  J. 


i 


Write  for  new  Paint  Book  showing 
Larkin  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 
in  actuaj  colors,  also  valuable  painting 
information.  Money-saving  offers  ot 
Roofing,  Tools,  etc.,  for  the  farm  and  home. 

You  Get  Factory  Prices 

Larkin  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 
are  made  exclusively  in  our  own  factories. 
Sold  to  you  at  Factory  Prices.  Quality, 
durability  and  satisfaction  .  guaranteed. 

Think  now  about  your  Spring  painting. 
Write  lor  FREE  PAINT  BOOK  No.  17. 

Lxricia  Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 


J  ^wv 


If  you  want  to  get  the  best  price  and  the 
best  fence  for  the  money  you  ever  bought, 
send  today  for  my  Big  Free  Fence  Book.  It 

_ —  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  both  as  to  prices 

JpsPssMM®  I  quote  and  the  high  quality  of  the  fence  I’ll 

sell  you.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Cct  a  pen  or  pencil  and  write  for 
|  it  now.  See  for  yourself  how  I 

Wsfll  Save  You  a  Lei  of  Money 

|  Find  out  why  a  half  million  farmers  have  bought  Brown  Fence 
and  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  Find  out  why  my  Acid  Te3t 
Heavy  Galvanized  Wire  lasts  3  to  6  times  longer  than  others. 

I  prove  it  before  you  buy.  Catalog  shows  150  styles— fences  for 
every  purposes. 

My  Prices  Lowest-My  Quality  Highest 

Catalog  shows  Farm  Gates,  Self-raising  Gates.  Lawn  Fence, 
Barb  Wire  — all  at  bed  rock  prices  which  are  20  to  40%  lower 
than  others  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Get  this  money  saving  book  and  sample 
to  test.  Send  for  it  today.  (12) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  659  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does,  the  Work  of  lO  Men • 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
a  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
to  operate,  easy  to 
move.  Engine  can 
be  used 
for  other 
farm 
work 
when 
not  saw¬ 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath-  I 
er.  Write  for  description  ana  money-saving  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  ou  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  1S5 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
or 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Pruning  an  Old  Orchard 

We  have  an  old  apple  orchard  hero  that 
has  been  pruned  for  years  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  only  a  number  of  long 
limbs  with  last  year’s  suckers  and  a  few 
branches  on  the  ends.  Is  it  advisable  to 
cut  off  about  half  of  these  limbs,  leaving 
some  suckers,  and  weighting  them  down 
to  prevent  their  growi-  up' in  the  air? 
Can  we  expect  such  s-  ers  to  bear  fruit, 
or  will  such  severe  pruning  kill  the  trees? 


1.  Old  apple  tree.  A  good  subject  for 
dishorning.  Leave  plenty  of  sprouts. 

The  trees  are  fairly  healthy  and  yielded 
well  last  Fall.  C.  F.  n. 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

In  answering  this  query  I  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  physician  who  is 
obliged  to  diagnose  a  case  without  seeing 
the  patient.  So  much  depends  on  the 
shape  and  condition  of  an  old  apple  tree 
in  determining  how  it  should  be  pruned. 
From  C.  F.  B.’s  description  and  sketch  of 
one  of  his  trees,  I  take  it  that  the  few 


remaining  limbs  on  liis  trees  are  of  the 
“telephone  pole”  variety.  Also  that  the 
general  direction  of  these  limbs  is  out- 


2.  Old  apple  tree  with  open  top.  Do 
not  cut  off  old  limbs. 


ward  rather  than  upward,  letting  plenty 
of  sunlight  shine  down  on  sprouts  about 


o.  Old  tree  of  normal  condition,  but 
needs  pruning.  Cut  out  all  sprouts. 


center  of  tree.  This  latter  condition  is  in 
their  favor,  and  in  that  case  I  would  not 
cut  off  the  big  limbs  at  all,  unless  they  are 


blighted.  I  would  simply  thin  out  the 
sprouts  and  ‘‘head  in”  those  remaining. 
Cut  to  a  bud  or  twig  leading  outward.  ( I 
have  never  tried  weighting  them  down.) 

But  if  these  long  limbs  extend  upward 
towards  the  clouds,  then  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  off  some  of  them  about  half 
way  down  in  order  to  let  in  some  sunlight. 
Otherwise  the  sprouts  will  shoot  straight 
up  through  the  ol$  top.,  and  at  this  ex¬ 
alted  position  they  will  proceed  to  bear 
some  fruit.  This  whacking  off  or  dishorn¬ 
ing  process  I  would  call  “last  resort” 
pruning,  and  I  would  never  practice  it  on 


4.  («)  One-year-old  sprout.  Prune  to 
bud  leading  outward. 

(b)  Sprout  two  or  more  years  old. 
Prune  to  twig  leading  outward. 

even  old  apple  trees  of  normal  shape  and 
vitality.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
good  setting  of  sprouts  before  dishorning 
a  tree  in  this  fashion.  The  wounds  will 
never  heal  over;  it  will  simply  be  a  race 
between  the  sawed-off  limb  dying  back 
and  the  sprouts  making  enough  headway 
to  take  up  the  vitality  of  the  roots  and 
trunk,  thus  preventing  decay  of  the  entire 


tree.  Usually  the  tree  will  recuperate 
enough  to  bear  fruit  for  several  seasons’ 
sometimes  for  years. 

There  is  a  general  pruning  rule  by 
which  a  branch  or  limb  of  more  than  one 
year’s  growth  is  cut  only  at  a  fork,  and 
the  limb  remaining  should  be  as  large  as, 
and  preferably  larger,  than  the  one  cut 
off.  This  is  necessary  if  one  desires  to 
have  the  wTound  heal  over.  The  dishorn¬ 
ing  method  described  above  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  and  is  practiced  chiefly 
where  old  trees  are  much  diseased  or  scale 
infested,  or  where  the  tall  limbs  without 
side  branches  reach  so  high  as  t;>  make 


horning.  Leave  sprouts.  Cut  limbs  closer 
at  forks  than  marks  indicate. 

apple  picking  dangerous  if  not  impossible, 
and  where  it  is  a  question  of  either  re¬ 
sorting  to  some  drastic  measure  to  lower 
the  top  or  cutting  down  the  tree  at  once. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  bright  pros¬ 
pects  for  good  apple  prices  during  the  next 
fcwT  years.  The  smallest  kind  of  apples 
brought  good  prices  last  Fall,  and  sweet 
cider  was  quite  “out  of  sight.”  I  would 
by  all  means,  save  the  old  apple  tree,  but 
for  me  he  must  either  “do  or  die.” 

Pennsylvania.  DAVID  PLANK. 


You  Can 
Avoid 
Wormy 

and  produce  satin  finish  fruit  by  using 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

in  combination  with 

B.T.S  #  or  Atomic  Sulphur 

Let  our  experts  tell  you  how  to  control 

Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  Canker  Worm,  Apple 
Blotch,  Leaf  Spot,  Brown  Rot,  Bitter  Rot  and 
Blotch,  by  spraying. 

Orchard  Brand  B.  T.  S.  is  a  dry  product,  with  no  leakage  or 
wastage,  less  bulk  and  more  easily  handled  than  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution.  You  have  less  freight  to  pay  and  will  find  it  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  A  100-lb.  keg  of  B.  T.  S.  is  the 
equivalent  in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  50-gallon  barrel  of 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution  weighing  about  600  lbs.  Orchard  Brand 
Atomic  Sulphur  is  a  highly  efficient  fungicide  for  the  control  of 
apple  scab,  brown  rot  of  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits,  apple 
mildew  and  rust  diseases. 

FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU 

We  are  cooperating  with  \fruit  growers  every¬ 
where.  Put  your  spraying  problems  up  to  us. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Our  advice  and 
directions  are  given  free.  Write  us  direct.  We 
answer  spraying  inquiries  personally.  Get  your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  the  season¬ 
able  spraying  pointers  and  information  we 
are  sending  out.  Address  as  below. 

General  Cliemica(r 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  “v. 


Bed-Time  or  Breakfast-Ume — 70° 

Dependable  furnace  heat,  day  and  night,  may  now  be 
had  with  wood  fuel.  . 

In  these  days  of  high  coal  prices  and  shortages, 
wood,  where  plentiful,  is  the  cheapest  fuel. 

Almost  every  farm  has  its  timber  lot  with  ‘‘dead  and 
down”  wood.  Save  it.  Cut  it  up  in  spare  times.  Burn 
it  for  heat.  Use  it  in  an 

!nTERH4TI0H4L 

Wood  Burning 
Ouepipe  He/tter 

specially  made  to  take  big 
chunks  of  wood.  Keeps  fire  for 
long  intervals.  Burns  with  a 
quick,  very  hot  fire,  or  slow 
steady  heat  producing  fire. 

Built  like  other  International 
Onepipes  to  keep  the  cellar 
cool  as  ever. 

If  wood  is  your  handiest  or 
cheapest  fuel  send  for 
“special”  catalog.  If 
you  want  to  use  any 
other  fuel  send  for 
regular  catalog. 
Write  today. 

InTERM/mon/iL 
He/tter  Cocop/iny 

Makers  of  Furnaces,  Boilers  and 
Onepipe  Heaters 

6-26  Monroe  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


[ 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Notes 


Lime  on  the  Apple  Orchard 

I  would  like  some  information  on  apply¬ 
ing  lime  to  apple  trees.  Our  trees  are 
from  three  to  eight  years  old.  on  thin 
shale  hill  ground.  The  lime  I  must  take 
in  payment  of  a  bill.  It  is  burnt  lump 
lime,  right  from  the  kiln.  I  want  to  put 
on  as  much  as  will  do  good.  How  much 
can  I  put  on  and  what  shall  the  results 
be?  What  fertilizers  may  he  used  with 
a  heavy  application  of  lime?  w.  E.  M. 

Virginia. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
particular  benefit'  from  lime  applied  to 
apple  orchard,  except  on  the  grass  or  cover 
crop.  The  apple,  or  at  least  most  va-  i 
rieties,  prefers  a  soil  slightly  acid,  and 
the  tree  does  not  seem  to  thrive  so  well 
on  an  alkaline  soil.  Some  varieties  may 
do  better  than  others.  The  reasou  for 
using  lime  freely  in  the  orchard  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  clover  or  other 
crops  grown  for  plowing  under.  Unless 
these  crops  are  to  be  grown  in  the  orchard 
we  need  not  use  the  lime  there — but 
rather  on  crops  like  clover,  grass,  grain 
or  garden  crops.  Bone  is  a  good  form  of 
phosphorus  to  use  with  lime,  or  nitrate 
of  soda  can  be  used  to  supply  nitrogen.  | 
The  popular  way  in  modern  orcharding 
is  to  use  clover.  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas 
plowed  under  to  furnish  most  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  with  lime  to  fit  the  soil  for  these 
cover  crops,  and  acid  phosphate  to  feed 
them. 


Dissolving  Bones  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  dry  bones.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  I  can  use  to  dissolve  them  so 
I  can  use  them  as  a  fertilizer?  s.  J. 

This  question  comes  up  every  year,  and 
we  have  frequently  answered  it.  In 
crushing  hard  bone  the  manufacturers 
are  obliged  to  use  very  powerful  machines 
or  else  dissolve  the  bones  with  sulphuric 
acid.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this 
acid  on  the  farm  or  by  amateurs.  It  is 
too  dangerous  to  play  with.  The  bones 
may  be  burned,  putting  them  in  a  common 
bonfire  with  wood  or  other  trash.  This 
burning  drives  off  the  nitrogen,  but  leaves 
the  rest  of  the  bone  in  a  fine  ash.  which 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  loss  of  the  nitrogen  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  to  a  large  extent  by  packing  the 
bones  in  a  barrel  or  box  between  layers  of 
unleached  wood  ashes.  The  bones  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  ashes  and  the 
mass  should  be  kept  reasonably  moisb 
with  liquid  manure  or  water.  In  about 
three  months  all  except  the  very  hard 
bones  will  be  softened  so  that  they  can 
be  mashed  with  a  heavy  spade.  While 
they  are  not  equal  to  bonemeal  in  this 
form,  they  are  fine  enough  to  be  spread 
fairly  well,  and  will  give  fair  results. 

Cesspool  Sludge  for  Fertilizer 


HAMP1 


BEGIN  your  spring  car-overhauling  by  putting  in  a  set  of  Champion 
Spark  Plugs.  It  is  the  first  step  in  insuring  trouble-free  engine  per¬ 
formance  for 'months  to  come. 

Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  are  recognized  ever\-\vhere  for 
their  unfailing  reliability  and  endurance. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  and  Patented  Asbestos  Gasket  Con¬ 
struction  make  them  proof  against  the  intense  heat  and  vicious  shocks 
of  constant  cylinder  explosions. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for  every  tyPe  motor  car,  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary  engine. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion  B-43.  Price  $1.29 
for  High-Powered  Cars, 
Trucks  and  Tractors 
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I  have  a  plot  of  about 'one-fourth  of  au 
acre  which  has  been  used  as  a  garden 
for  three  years.  This  Spring  I  desire  to 
Sow  it  with  oats  and  seed  it  down  to 
grass.  A  man  who  empties  cesspools  of¬ 
fers  to  put  this  sludge  on  the  land.  What 
is  your  advice;  would  it  be  detrimental, 
in  your  judgment,  or  beneficial? 

Monson,  Mass.  H.  G.  b. 

We  have  used  considerable  quantities 
of  this  stuff.  It  contains  nitrogen  and 
also  considerable  fat — the  latter  not  being 
good  for  the  soil.  We  have  found  that 
lime  used  with  this  sludge  improves  it. 
Our  plan  has  been  to  spread  the  sludge 
over  the  ground  in  Winter,  plow  under  in 
Spring  and  harrow  in  at  least  one  ton  of 
good  lime  per  acre. 


Lime  and  Wood  Ashes 

Last  year  I  plowed  up  the  strawberry 
bed  for  planting  my  potatoes,  then  I  put 
wood  ashes  in  the  row  before  planting  the 
potatoes.  I  then  planted  the  potatoes 
and  put  lime  mi  the  top  and  harrowed  it 
in.  and  the  potatoes  were  scabby.  Would 
it  be  advisable  for  me  to  use  the  same 
seed  this  year?  w.  it.  c. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

That  is  the  usual  report  where  wood 
ashes  and  lime  are  used  on  potatoes. 
There  is  an  increase  of  scab.  Wo  would 
not  use  these  scabby  tubers  for  seed.  You 
can  kill  most  of  the  scab  germs  by  soak¬ 
ing  the  seed  tubers  in  a  solution  of  one 
pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water, 
but  new,  clean,  seed  will  pay  you  better. 


Small  Brother  :  “Mr.  Jaggs,  are  you 
a  baseball  player?”  Caller  :  “No.  Willie.” 
Small  Brother;  “Then  why  did  Sis  tell 
Ma  you  were  such  a  good  catch?" — Balti¬ 
more  American. 


Why  Add  to  a  Fertile  Soil? 

Certainly  a  fertile  soil  is  one  that  is  able  to  produce  good  crops 
But  maximum  protection  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
sufficient  supply  of  available  plant  food  in  the  soil  to  keep  the 
crop  growing  constantly  and  rapidly  from  start  to  finish. 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

and  Stoekbridge  Special  Manures 

furnish  readily  available  plantfood — suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  crop — and  help  it  to  produce  to  the  utmost.  Bowker’s 
fertilizers  are  well  known  for  their  quality.  Thousands  of 
farmers  depend  on  them  to  produce  moneymaking  crops. 
They  have  been  used  since  1873. 

We  offer  potash  grades  for  all  crops. 

Send  for  our  new  combined  Almanac-Calendar  now  ready.  If 
we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  csk  for  the  agency  yourself . 

O  Ci  W 17  T?  FERTILIZER  CO. 

OV/  V  ▼  IV-L/Av  BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK 


BUFFALO  -  PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Ont 

No  tube,  no  pumping,  no 
delays.  Dayton  Airless  look 
and  ride  like  pneumatic  tires 
but  are  absolutely  trouble 
proof. 

$,000  MILES 
GUARANTEED 

They  wear  until  they  are 
,  worn  clear  through.  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  thousand  miles  are 
the  records  of  users. 

Made  in  30x3,  30x3j£ 
and  30x4  inch  sizesonly. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet. 


THE  DAYTON  ROBBER  MEG.  CO. 

DEPT.  171  DAYTON,  OHIO 

WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
email  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box.lS  Eatton.  Pa, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L  L  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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DUSTERS  and  DUST  MIXTURES 

have  proved  of  such  value  in  practical  commercial  use 
for  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  that 
e\  ery  year  many  more  successful  fruit  growers  are  find¬ 
ing  the  Dusting  method  indispensable  in  making  sum¬ 
mer  application,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  results 
accomplished,  but  because  dusting  is  so  much  faster 
and  cleaner  it  has  proven  itself  about  1-3  less  expensive 
than  spraying  when  both  labor  and  materials  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Just  as  Niagara  Dusters  are  made  exclusively  for  ap¬ 
plying  dust  properly,  Niagara  Dust  Materials  are 
ground  to  the  exceeding  fineness  necessary  to  give  pro¬ 
tection.  For  best  results  always  use  Niagara  Dust 
Materials  with  the  Niagara  Duster. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book  on  Dusting  and  find 
out  just  what  Dust  Machines  and  Materials  to  use  to 
protect  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Strawberries, 
Grapes,  Potatoes,  etc.  Our  years  of  experience  are  at 
your  service.  Our  free  book  gives  you  the  careful, 
accurate  information  gained  in  successful  commercial 
protection. 

For  Dormant  Spraying 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

( The  original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  powder  form ) 

dissolves  instantly  in  liot  or  cold  water.  Assures  clean  Top-of-the-Market- 
Fruit.  The  efficient,  economical,  practical,  convenient  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide  for  spraying  all  kinds  of  trees.  Absolutely  the  best  spray  material  for 
the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale.  Peach  Leaf  Curl  and  other  similar  orchard 
troubles. 


Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

One,  one  hundred  pound  drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  compound 
is  equivalent  to  a  600  pound  barrel  (50  gallons)  lime  sulphur  solution. 

This  year  it  actually  costs  less  than  any  other  sulphur  spray  material 

Costs  less  to  haul  and  handle.  No  barrel  to  return,  no  leakage,  no 
crystallization.  Keeps  indefinitely  anywhere. 

Again  we  say,  Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water.  Send  for  Free 
Spray  Calendar  and  get  our  prices. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

150  MAIN  STREET,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


How  to  Obtain  Equipment 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  interest  in  the 
“back-to-the-landers”  letters,  and  ask 
whether  you  can  help  a  friend  of  mine  to 
decide  what:  to  do.  He  is  a  young  man, 
a  boyhood  chum.  We  were  brought  up  in 
the  same  town,  went  to  the  same  school, 
were  members  of  the  same  baseball  and 
basket-ball  teams.  He  wandered  around 
the  world,  and  for  a  time  was  employed  in 
munition  factories,  earning  as  high  as  $17 
a  day.  His  grandfather  owned  the  farm 
adjoining  ours,  nearly  500  acres.  Prob¬ 
ably  100  acres  are  fit  for  cultivation ;  the 
rest  timber,  with  maybe  40  acres  wild 
meadow.  The  grandfather  died  some 
weeks  ago.  and  the  farm  fell  to  this  young 
man’s  mother.  He  can  have  this  place  on 
almost  any  kind  of  terms  he  wants  to 
make.  The  place  has  been  run  by  tenants 
for  the  last  six  years,  and,  of  course,  is 
naturally  run  down,  but  could  easily  he 
brought  back.  There  are  no  implements 
to  speak  of  and  no  stock.  A  team  aftd 
some  cows  would  bo  the  first  necessary 
things.  A  good  team  can  be  bought  for 
about  $250.  and  fair  cows  for  $100  each. 
The  house  is  in  good  condition,  and  there 
are  two  good  barns.  Farm  is  located  on 
State  road,  within  one-half  mile  of  depot, 
and  within  seven  miles  of  one  of  the  best 
market  towns  in  the  State.  This  man 
tells  me  he  has  about  $1,000.  maybe  a  lit¬ 
tle  more,  to  start  on.  What  would  be 
your  advice?  He  is  young,  strong,  has  a 
Wide  and  two  young  children,  and  never 
afraid  of  work.  s.  F.  w. 

We  think  such  a  man  ought  to  go  back 
to  the  farm,  provided  his  wife  likes  the 
country  and  is  willing  to  stay  there.  The 
main  question  will  be  in  regard  to  equip¬ 
ment.  With  such  a  farm  lie  should  not 
attempt  to  farm  with  poor  stock  or  incom¬ 
plete  set  of  tools.  Either  he  or  his 
mother  should  borrow  enough  to  start  and 
equip  the  farm  properly.  If  he  cannot 
obtain  personal  credit  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  mother  to  obtain  a  small  loan  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank — enough  for  stock 
and  equipment — she  to  own  them  until 
the  son  pays  out.  It  is  difficult  to  advise 
in  such  a  case  without  knowing  the  par¬ 
ties  intimately. 


The  Other  Side  of  a  Farm  Loan 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  one  of  your  contributors 
printed  on  page  156.  I  am  fully  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  publication  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  borrowers  that  will  be  of  help 
in  any  way  to  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States,  but  I  believe  tin’s  can  be 
attained  in  a  much  better  manner  if  the 
contributor  will  furnish  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  facts. 

The  case  of  the  particular  borrower, 
whose  initials  are  “T.  W.  M.’\  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  He  applied  for  a  loan  of  $6,000 
on  his  poultry  farm  of  30  acres,  \Vhiclt 
farm  was  appraised  by  three  farmers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  loan  committee  of  his  local 
N.  F.  L.  A.  of  Windham  County,  Conn. 
They  stated  in  writing  that  the  value  of 
the  farm  was  $4,000.  and  that  it  would 
bring  $3,000  under  forced  sale.  rrhe 
Federal  appraiser  stated  that  the  farm 
was  possibly  worth  $5,000,  and  would 
bring  $3,500  under  a  forced  sale.  The 
land.  15  acres  of  which  is  tillable,  is  all 
sandy,  and  was  purchased  eight  years 
ago.  without  buildings,  for  $375.  The 
applicant  has  built  the  buildings  and 
cleared  some  of  the  land.  Ilis  last  year's 
taxes  on  the  place  were  $38.04.  Much 
of  the  value  of  this  place  is  in  the  poultry 
buildings,  built  and  used  for  what  may 
be  called  a  “specialized  type  of  farming.” 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has 
ruled  that  the  Land  Bank  cannot  loan  a 
larger  amount  on  the  buildings  than  on 
the  land.  The  maximum  loanable  on  the 
land  was  $525,  hence  the  maximum  loan 
was  $1,050,  which  was  granted  to  the 
applicant,  who  was  fully  informed  at  the 
time  of  this  restriction  with  reference  to 
building  values.  This  loan  was  made  for 
a  period  of  35  years.  The  payments  are 
such  that  the  principal  is  reduced  very 
little  in  the  first  20  years.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  history  and  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  specialized  poultry  plants  in  the 
New  England  States  over  the  past  10 
years  they  will  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in 
this  matter. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  established 
to  furnish  long-time  funds  to  farmers  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate.  This  low  rate 
can  be  obtained  only  by  maintaining  the 
maximum  of  safety,  as  is  needed  in  such  a 
long-time  loan  on  a  business  of  this  kind. 

Very  often  local  institutions  will  loan 
a  larger  amount,  to  farmers  than  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  and  properly  so,  be¬ 
cause,  first,  they  are  in  intimate  and  close 
touch  with  the  borrower,  whereas  the 
Land  Bank  may  be  situated  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant  and  must  depend  upon 
the  farm  itself  almost  entirely  for  its 
security.  Second,  the  local  bank  loan  is 
usually  a  demand  loan,  and  can  be  called 
at  any  time  that  the  security  is  depre¬ 
ciating,  or  if  the  farm  should  be  sold  to 
another  party,  who  may  not  be  as  good 
a  manager,  whereas  the  Land  Bank  loan 
is  made  for  a  stipulated  period,  as  long 


as  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  are  ob¬ 
served.  Hence  the  Land  Bank  must  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  farm  itself  for  its 
security.  The  loan  may  be  made  to  one 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  he  will  remain 
on  the  farm  until  that  loan  is  paid. 

E.  II.  THOMSON, 

President,  Springfield  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bank. 


Experience  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank 

On  page  156  I  read  T.  W.  M.’s  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  Federal  Land  Bauk.  I 
have  been  one  of  the  directors,  and  also 
one  of  the  loan  committee  since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  our  local  organization  .and  am 
deeply  interested  in  it.  As  a  member  of 
the  loan  committee  I  find  that  most  appli¬ 
cants  ask  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  their  farms.  Second,  many 
ask  for  loans  on  what  we  may  term  as 
uot  a  farming  proposition.  While  I  am 
not  disputing  T.  W.  M.’s  value  on  his 
plant,  it  may  not  have  looked  to  the  local 
appraiser  as  a  farming  proposition,  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  should  blame  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  for  what  perhaps  the 
local  association  is  blamable.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  is  here  to  help  the  fanner 
and  it  is  helping  all  over  the  United 
States.  R,  CIPPERLEY. 

New  York. 


The  New  Jersey  Game  Laws 

I  wisdi  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
those  who  wish  to  fight  for  a  change  in 
the  New  Jersey  game  laws.  During  this 
last  open  season  I  was  forced  to  keep  a 
man  on  horseback  to  patrol  my  200-acre 
farm.  The  country  roads  and  lanes,  fields 
and  woodlands  were  overrun  by  strangers, 
white,  colored,  foreign-looking  arid  speak¬ 
ing.  who  were  a  menace  to  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  who  walked  to  and  from  school.  My 
own  house  has  twice  been  peppered  by 
shot  from  the  guns  of  strangers  hunting 
rabbits,  and  though  we  have  put  up  “no 
trespassing”  signs,  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cards  nor  to  our  protests.  The  offi¬ 
cial  who  issues  permits  said  never  had  so 
many  been  asked  for  or  issued  as  this 
year. 

That  is  one  side  of  a  very  annoying 
nuisance  to  owners  of  country  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  There  is  another  equally  discourag¬ 
ing.  The  rabbits  have  become  a  veritable 
plague.  My  first  acreage  of  Lima  beans 
and  my  main  crop  of  cabbage  was  eaten 
clean  by  them.  They  came  up  right  under 
my  kitchen  windows  and  ruined  my  ram¬ 
bler  roses  and  my  flowering  shrubs.  I 
wrote  to  Trenton  asking  permission  to 
shoot  them  because  of  the  damage  to  my 
crops.  The  only  answer  I  received  was  a 
refusal  and  a  copy  of  the  game  laws,  and 
a  notice  that  if  I  trapped  them  and  sent 
the  bodies  to  Trenton  I  would  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  What  do  the  officials  think 
people  have  time  for?  Why  should  I  have 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  dead  rab¬ 
bits  by  mail  to  Trenton?  I  find  every 
farmer  I  have  spoken  to  has  the  same 
vehement  protest  to  make  about  these  un¬ 
fair  laws.  It  should  not  be  made  a  crime 
under  the  law  to  shoot  rabbits  which  are 
eating  one’s  crops.  Let  the  good  work  go 
on.  MARY  WINIFRED  EATON. 

Somerset  Co..  N.  J. 


Work  On  and  Live  On 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “Thanks¬ 
giving  Thoughts  in  an  Ohio  Cornfield,” 
which  makes  me  think,  as  the  writer 
stated,  there  is  much  good  left  in  this 
oft  seemingly  turbulent  world  ;  that  some 
good  must  eventually  crime  from  this  un¬ 
rest  fulness ;  that  behind  the  dark  clouds 
others  come  with  silver  and  gold  linings, 
and  above  the  sun  shines  in  all  its  glory. 
What  care  we  who  have  made  best  of  our 
youth  and  prime  of  manhood  if  we  are 
nearing  the  declining  days  of  physical 
usefulness?  There  should  and  does  come 
a  time  when  we  can  rest  our  oars  and 
take  in  the  wonders  of  Nature,  as  is  only 
found  after  years  among  its  beauties  on 
the  farm,  where  we  get  lessons  from  all 
its  creations — animal  and  plant  life  as 
well  as  from  the  odd  structural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  the 
brooks  and  rivers  winding  here  and  there. 
Amid  such  surroundings  our  great  men 
were  reared,  clean  thoughts  and  habits 
inspired  that  has  made  this  grand  old 
world  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 
If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  young 
nearer  to  Nature,  where  they  could 
breathe  the  aromatic  zephyrs  as  they  are 
wafted  from  the  clover  and  entwined  with 
the  symphonious  warble  of  the  birds,  the 
selfishness  within  the  human  family  would 
largely  become  extinct.  Let’s  work  on, 
live  on,  where  we  can  partake  of  the 
wholesome  air,  drink  in  the  sunshine  and 
realize  that  Nature,  not  man,  is  the  source 
from  which  harmony  comes,  and  that  he 
who  lives  not  alone  may  enjoy  life  freely. 

New  York.  J.  R.  palmeter. 


Last  Winter  a  woman  passenger  on 
an  Eastern  railway  asked  the  porter  why 
the  train  had  stopped  between  stations. 
“Oh,”  said  ’Rastus,  “the  engineer  done 
found  a  broken  rail.”  “Well.”  said  the 
woman,  “why  stop  for  that?  Do  the 
passenger  trains  stop  to  pick  up  every 
broken  rail  they  find  along  the  track?” — 
New  York  Globe. 
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Start  right  after  breakfast  to  put  up  a  New-Iclea 
Pipeless  Furnace  and  you’ll  have  it  ready  by  six  o’clock.  And,  when  it  is  in,  it’s  there  to 
give  a  lifetime  of  comfort,  and  you  needn’t  take  down  your  stoves  while  putting  it  in. 


Its  scientifically  designed  circulation  keeps  every 
room  warm  although  it  may  be  zero  outdoors.  Its 
big  dust  and  gas-tight  register  keeps  a  steady 
stream  of  warm,  moist  air  circulating  gently 
through  every  room. 

Many  Valuable  Features 

Among  the  many  features  of  the  New-Idea  that 
make  it  the  great  success  it  is,  is  the  two-piece 
fire-pot  that  gives  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Then  there’s  the  patented  non-clinker  grate  that 
burns  any  fuel ;  the  hot-blast  frameless  feed  door 
that  is  gas  and  dust-tight — no  other  furnace  is 


so  equipped;  the  cup-jointed  construction  that  is 
always  tight ;  the  large  water  pan  that  guarantees 
the  comfort  of  moist,  healthful  heat,  and  a  dozen 
other  features  that  the  catalog  explains  fully. 

Binding  Money-Back  Guarantee 

But,  to  you  the  biggest  thing  of  all  is  the  binding, 
money-back  written  guarantee.  You  take  no 
chances,  for  everything  is  down  in  black  and 
white.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Ask  to  see 
guarantee  before  you  order.  Expert  advice  on 
your  heating  problems,  free. 

\\  rite  for  catalog  and  name  of  New-Idea  dealer 
in  your  neighborhood. 


Installed  in  a  day 
the ‘  New-Idea”  gives 
a  lifetime  of  comfort 


UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  No.  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 

jdlso  manufacturers  of  “ Superior  ”  W arm  Air  Furnaces 
and  “ Imperial  ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 
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Pipe! 


ess  Furnace 

“The  one  you've  heard  so  much  about ” 


How  much  do  you  earn? 

Make  more  money  in  your  spare  time  selling  the  New-Idea 
Pipeless  Furnace  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  easily 
turn  idle  hours  into  dollars  while  helping  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  .have  more  comfortable  homes.  We  offer 
exclusive  territory  to  the  right  men. 

Write  us  for  full  details  of  our  proposition  to  agents. 


Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hardware  deal - 
ers,  implement  men,  etc.  New-Idea  dealers  are 
“ making  good”  everywhere. 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Economy  in  Fertilizers;  Why  Long  Island 
Farmers  Use  Fertilizers  Freely 

Eastern  and  Western  Methods. — 
One  of  the  extensive  potato  growers  from 
eastern  Long  Island  was  making  his  an¬ 
nual  Summer  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
good  seed  potatoes  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vermont.  lie  had,  at  length,  found 
some  certified  fields  of  Green  Mountain 
potatoes  which  were  almost  free  from 
“off-type”  hills,  weak  plants,  mosaic,  leaf- 
roll.  rhizoctnia,  fusarium,  wilt,  black-leg 
or  other  diseases.  Price,  delivery  and 
payment  hatl  been  agreed  on,  when  the 
talk  naturally  turned  to  the  question  of 
how  to  grow  the  crop.  After  some  tech¬ 
nical  discussion  of  types  of  planting,  the 
advantages  of  hand-cut  seed,  the  use  of 
weeders  and  ridgers  before  the  plant  is  up 
and  had  compared  various  cultivations, 
the  Long  Island  grower  said :  “I  suppose 
you  depend  more  on  manure  and  less  on 
fertilizer  than  we  do?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Vermont  farmer. 
“We  depend  mostly  on  a  well-manured 
sod,  but  I  use  fertilizer,  too.  This  year 
I  am  afraid  I  used  a  bit  too  much.” 

“How  much  did  you  use?”  asked  the 
Long  Islander. 

“Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
an  acre,  and  it  was  a  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer,  too.” 

“What  formula  do  you  use?”  asked  the 
Long  Islander. 

“A  3-8-2,”  said  the  Vermonter.  At  this 
point  a  visitor  from  Nebraska,  who  was 
there  for  Old  Home  Week,  joined  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“My  neighbors  say  that  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  only  stimulate  the  land  and  leave 
it  worse  than  before,  so  we  depend  on 
changing  crops  and  clover  to  keep  up 
the  fertility.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Long  Islander,  “that 
may  do  for  grain  on  land  like  yours  that 
has  not  been  cropped  too  long,  but  clover 
only  gives  nitrogen,  and  our  potato  crop 
needs  a  lot  of  potash  and  phosphorus  to 
supply  what  we  ship  away  to  the  city  in 


the  potato  crop.  Besides  if  we  used 
enough  lime  to  grow  clover  all  the  pota- 
tos  would  be  grubby,  so  we  have  to  buy 
all  the  plant  food  that  the  crop  uses  or 
wastes.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think 
I  am  trying  to  tell  the  best  story  last,  hut 
I  used  a  two-and-a-quarter  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre  on  a  hundred  acres  of  potatoes 
last  year,  and  have,  done  about  that  for 
years.” 

“What  analysis?” 

“Well,  we  were  short  on  potash  the 
same  as  you,  but  I  used  a  5-8-3  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  5-8-5  next  year.” 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  the  Vermonter, 
“I  have  studied  that  question  of  plant 
food  in  books  and  bulletins,  in  grange 
and  farmers’  institutes,  and  I  know  that 
an  acre  of  potatoes  uses  only  47  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  22  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
75  lbs.  of  potash.  You  will  put  oh  125 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  200  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  125  lbs.  of  potash,  it  looks  like  a 
waste  of  plant  food.” 

Liberal  Feeding. — “Well.”  answered 
the  Long  Islander,  “on  the  face  of  it.  you 
are  right,  and  you  may  be  right  for  Ver¬ 
mont,  just  as  your  cousin  here^  may  be 
right  to  depend  on  clover  in  Nebraska, 
but  we  have  tried  all  ways  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  we  have  to  figure  close  with 
our  big  overhead  expenses.  I  know  that 
we  make  most  money  when  we  use  a  two 
or  a  two-and-a-quarter  of  high-grade  fer- 
tizer  to  the  acre.  I  know  we  put  on 
more  than  the  crop  needs,  and  my  ex¬ 
planation  is  this :  When  you  feed  a  cow 
or  a  flock  of  chickens  you  must  give  them 
just  enough  or  they  get  off  feed,  and  the 
surplus  becomes  offensive,  but  when  we 
feed  a  plant  the  roots  can  never  reach  all 
that  you  put  on.  The  amount  of  growth 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  amount, 
of  fertilizer  gathered  in  by  the  roots,  and 
this  depends  again  on  the  soil  water  be¬ 
ing  rich  enough  in  plant  food.  So  if  we 
want  a  full  crop  we  have  to  put  on 
enough  plant  food  in  fertilizers  to  keep 
the  soil  solution  up  to  proper  strength.” 

The  Nebraska  farmer  shook  his  head. 


“That  listens  good,  but  why  don’t  that 
surplus  of  plant  food  wash  out  with  your 
50-inch  rainfall  and  sandy  soil?” 

“Nothing  but  the  nitrogan  can  do  that,” 
said  the  Long  Islander,  “and  we  always 
sow  rye  or  Timothy  after  potatoes  to 
catch  the  nitrogen  and  hold  it  for  the 
next  crop.  The  rest  stays  there  in  such 
shape  that  the  plant  can  use  it,  but  not 
fully  soluble  like  nitrate  of  soda.  We  are 
steadily  building  up  our  soil ;  300  bu.  per 
acre  is  as  common  as  200  bu.  was  30 
years  ago,  and  if  we  can  get  you  Vermont 
farmers  to  raise  us  the  right  kind  of  seed 
we  hope  to  raise  the  average  another 
hundred  bushels  soon.” 

The  Cover  Crop. — “Another  reason  for 
lots  of  fertilizer,”  continued  the  Long  Is¬ 
lander,  “is  its  effect  on  the  cover  crop. 
Manure  costs  us  $4  a  ton.  When  wo  use 
a  ton  or  more  of  fertilizer  there  is  enough 
left  to  make  the  rye  a  rank,  thick  growth, 
but  if  we  use  only  1,000  or  1.200  lbs.  the 
rye  makes  so  small  a  growth  that  we 
must  use  manure  or  have  the  ground  get 
hard  and  lumpy.” 

“I  like  the  manure  to  keep  the  land  in 
order,”  said  the  Vermonter.  “I  could 
never  get  much  result  from  a  little  mess 
of  green  rye.  I  have  tried  it,  but  it  looks 
like  nothing  at  all.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Nebraskan,  “I  don’t 
like  the  idea  of  putting  chemicals  in  the 
land,  and  I  never  liked  to  spread  manure, 
but  I  plow'  under  a  crop  of  clover  when 
manure  is  needed.” 

“You  may  both  be  right,”  the  Long  Is¬ 
lander  answered,  “but  I  can’t  do  it.  Here 
in  Vermont  you  may  have  a  big  hill  pas¬ 
ture  that  needs  live  stock  to  utilize  it. 
You  raise  good  hay  cheaply  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  you  make  from  November  1  to  May 
15  wdll  cover  most  of  your  potato  land. 
I  have  no  pasture,  little,  hay  .aud.no  place 
to  raise  any.  as  three-fourths  of  my  farm 
-is  in  potatoes  and  the  rest  is  in  Luce’s 
Favorite  corn  for  .seed.  So,  all  my  ma¬ 
nure  comes  from  my  six  horses  and  one 
cow,  as  the  tractor  doesn’t  help.  Now, 
as  for  clover,  I  know  it  is  good,  but  clover 
takes  lime  and  lime  makes  grubby  pota¬ 
toes,  so  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  use  lots 
of  good  fertilizer  and  grow  big  cover  eroixs 
during  our  long  warm  Autumn,  when 
Vermont  is  frozen  solid.” 

Vermont  Prices. — “Well,”  said  the 


Vermonter,  “I  guess  you  are  all  right  for 
Long  Island,  but  maybe  we  could  afford 
to  buy  lots  more  fertilizer  if  we  got  your 
prices.  I  cannot  understand  w'hy  you  can 
get  more  for  your  table  stock  that  you 
dare  not  plant  than  we  can  for  our  cer¬ 
tified  seed  stock.” 

“That,”  said  the  Long  Islander,  “is 
our  famous  quality,  which  gets  into  every¬ 
thing  we  raise,  but  it  does  help  us  to  more 
fertilizer.  You  see,  a  little  fertilizer 
gives  a  lot  of  result,  but  as  we  increase 
the  amount  it  gives  less  and  less  increase, 
until  it  doesn’t  pay  to  use  any  more,  if 
I  can  figure  that  500  lbs.  more  of  fertil¬ 
izer  will  give  me  15  bushels  more  pota¬ 
toes  I  use  it.  We  have  a  smart  young 
County  Agent  in  Suffolk  who  figured  it 
out  this  way,  and  then  we  had  some  ex¬ 
periments  that  proved  it  right  on  my  own 
farm.  It’s  what  the  banks  call  ‘dimin¬ 
ishing  returns,’  and  as  our  fertilizer  costs 
about  $00  a  ton  it  w?orks  like  this : 

Value  of 
increase  for 

Amt.  of  Gain  for  500  lbs.  at 

Fertilizer  Yield  500  lbs.  .$1.50  a  bu. 

500  lbs.  120  bu .  . 

1.000  lbs.  150  bu.  30  bu.  $45.00 

1.500  lbs.  175  bu.  25  bu.  37.50 

2.000  lbs.  100  bu.  15  bu.  22.50 

2.500  lbs.  200  bu.  10  bu.  15.00 


Profit 

$3*0*.  00 
22.50 
7.50 


Expense  and  Returns. — “So,  as  I 
figure  it.  I  just  about  break  even  on  the 
last  500  lbs.  unless  potatoes  are  $1.75  a 
bushel,  as  they  were  this  year.  Potato 
growing  is  a  good  deal  of  a  gamble,  but 
a  good  farmer  is  a  dead-game  sport,  and 
I  always  bet  that  I  win.  for  if  the  season 
is  bad  and  the  potatoes  don’t  grow  the 
fertilizer  is  still  there,  while  an  extra  big 
crop  will  give  me  so  many  more  bushels 
to  the  acre  that  I  can  afford  a  little  lower 

Sirice  per' bushel.  If  I  knew  I  was  to  get 
>2  a  bushel  I  would  use  3,000  lbs.  to  the 
•acre,  while  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  I  would 
have  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  unless 
fertilizer  gets  cheaper.  We  can’t  use  so 
much  on  real  sandy  soil  because  there  is 
not  enough  water  there  to  dissolve  it,  and 
it  does  not  pay  to  put  so  much  on  a  stiff 
clay,  because  fertilizer  becomes  insoluble 
in  a  short  time,  but  on  our  mellow  loams 
and  sandy  loams  the  amount  is  only  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  price  of  potatoes. 

h.  P.  button. 


'Bates  Machine  &  Tractor  Co, 
Established  1883 

Joliet,  Illinois 


the  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


Preparing  the  Spring 

seed  bed  is  a  quick,  sure 
job  for  the  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

Its  Crawler  traction  does  not 
slip'  on  the  soft  ground  and  there¬ 
fore  allows  double  discing  and 
harrowing  in  one  operation. 

It  also  does  this  work  at  a  fast 
speed,  thus  making  a  finer  seed  bed 
than  is  possible  with  most  tractors. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  does  not 

Each  the  ground  because  of  the 
road  Crawler  surface  and  allows 
the  tractor  to  rest  on  top  of  the 
ground  as  lightly  as  a  child’s  foot. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy 
Steering  and  comfortable  riding. 

Descriptive  catalog  mailed 
upon  request. 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CO., 
387  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Westclox 

'—for  these  dark  mornings 

IT  takes  real  courage  to  get  up  when  the 
room  is  dark;  when  the  floor’s  like  ice; 
when  you  dread  that  dash  to  the  open  win¬ 
dow — when  the  bed  clothes  hug  you  warm 
as  toast! 

Your  Westclox  understands:  it  lets  you 
sleep  right  up  to  the  last  tick. 

That’s  a  good  alarm  clock’s  most  import¬ 
ant  job — calling  you  on  the  dot.  Then,  of 
course,  it  must  keep  good  time  all  day. 

Ail  Westclox  are  good  clocks;  each  one  has 
that  same  good  construction  .principle  that 
put  Big  Ben  where  he  is  today.  You  know 
you  can  depend  on  a  Westclox  alarm. 

Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  and  Peru,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Asparagus  from  Seed 

In  “Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden,” 
\V.  F.  Massey  advocated  planting  aspara¬ 
gus  seed  in  the  permanent  bed.  In  doing 
this  should  the  trenches  be  made  and 
partially  filled  with  rotted  manure,  and 
then  filled  with  earth,  and  the  seed 
planted  near  the  natural  level  of  the 
ground?  If  this  is  done  how  will  the 
roots  and  crowns  be  far  enough  below  the 
surface  to  permit  surface  cultivation  over 
the  rows  in  early  Spring?  In  setting 
roots  we  are  advised  to  set  the  crowns 
from  four  to  six  inches  below  the  surface 
and  then  fill  in  the  earth  as  the  plants 
grow.  j.  ir.  o. 

Trumansburg.  N.Y. 

I  thought  that  I  bad  fully  explained  the 
method  of  growing  asparagus  from  seed 
in  the  permanent  bed.  The  depth  of  the 
crowns  below  the  surface  or  below  the  an¬ 
nual  hilling  will  depend  on  what  you  wish 
to  grow,  green  or  whitened  shoots.  The 
markets  are  fast  finding  out  that  shoots 
with  green  tips  and  white  base  are  mainly 
hard  and.  tough,  and  green  asparagus  cut 
at  the  surface  has  of  late  years  been 
bringing  the  best  price.  In  preparing  a 
garden  bed  I  make  the  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  make  trenches  15  inches  deep, 
filling  them  half  full  of  rotten  manure. 
Then  cover  with  three  inches  of  soil  in 
which  in  a  light  furrow  the  seed  are  sown 
and  covered.  This  will  put  them  low 
enough  for  any  method  of  cultivation. 
The  plants  are  thinned  to  two  feet  in  the 
row  when  only  four  or  five  inches  high. 
It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  studied 
plant  life  that  the  digging  up  of  roots  at 
the  end  of  one  season’s  growth  is  a  shock 
to  the  plant,  which  requires  a  good  While 
to  recover  from  it.  To  see  the  difference 
plant  a  bed  as  I  have  suggested,  and  at 
the  same  time  transplant  some  one-year 
plants  with  similar  preparation  and  note 
the  difference  in  that  second  year’s  growth. 
You  will  find  that  the  transplanted  roots 
make  shoots  like  a  coarse  knitting  needle 
while  the  undisturbed  roots  make  stout 
shoots,  and  once  in  my  experience  in  very 
fertile  soil  made  some  shoots  large  enough 
to  cook.  The  undisturbed  roots  will  be 
ready  to  begin  some  cutting  in  two  years 
from  seeding,  the  roots  in  three  years.  The 
undisturbed  roots  should  have  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  push  a  rapid  growth 
and  should  be  cleanly  cultivated.  In  the 
Fall,  after  the  tops  are  matured  and  cut. 
the  whole  bed  should  be  heavily  covered 
with  stable  manure  in  which  a  goodly 
amount  of  acid  phosphate  has  been  mixed. 
This  is  turned  under  in  the  Spring,  and 
if  white  stalks  are  desired  the  soil  should 
be  ridged  over  the  rows.  In  full  use  the 
cuttings  should  not  continue  longer  than 
two  months,  and  then  fertilization  and 
cultivation  should  be  carried  on  till  frost 
to  make  the  strongest  new  crowns  for  the 
following  season.  I  have  proved  more 
than  once  in  the  past  “0  years  that  I  can 
get  asparagus  shoots  at  least  a  year 
sooner  by  sowing  seed  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain  than  by  tearing  them  up 
and  setting  elsewhere.  w.  P.  MASSEY. 

Hairy  Vetch  and  Spelt;  Frost-proof  Silo 

1.  Have  you  ever  grown  Hairy  vetch? 
If  so,  what  is  its  feeding  value,  and  what 
yield  per  acre-does  it  attain?  When  is  it 
best  sown?  2.  Have  you  ever  grown  any 
spelt,  and  what  is  its  feeding  value?  How 
does  it  yield?  When  best  sown?  3.  Is 
there  any  way  to  make  a  wooden  stave 
silo  frost-proof?  If  so,  would  you  brief¬ 
ly  describe  it?  g.  e.  b. 

Waterloo.  N.Y. 

1.  We  have  grown  Hairy  vetch  in 
Northern  New  Jersey — chiefly  for  green 
manuring.  Its  feeding  value  is  about 
equal  to  Canada  field  peas,  but  our  stock 
never  took  kindly  to  the  vetch.  With  the 
price  of  seed  considered  we  prefer  the 
peas. 

2.  We  have  grown  spelt,  obtaining  the 
seed  from  the  West.  In  our  section  this 
grain  does  not  equal  either  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley.  either  in  grain  or  fodder.  We  under¬ 
stand  it  is  superior  in  the  Northwest, 
but  is  not  so  with  us. 

3.  In  the  West  and  North  we  are  told 
that  long  poles  arc  set  up  around  the 
outside  of  the  silo,  about  one  foot  out. 
Chicken  wire  is  tacked  on  around  the 
outside  of  these  poles,  and  the  space  thus 
left  around  the  silo  stuffed  full  of  straw 
or  chaff.  This  keeps  the  heat  in  on  the 
same  principle  employed  in  using  saw¬ 
dust  in  an  ice-house  to  keep  the  outside 
heat  from  the  ice.  No  doubt  some  of  our 
readers  can  tell  of  other  plans. 

Sunday  Schooi.  Teacher:  “Now, 
Hazel,  can  you  tell  what  the  epistles  are?” 
Small  Hazel:  “Yes.  ma’am;  they  are  the 
wives  of  the  apostles.” — New  York  Globe. 


XJ  E  put  running  water  and  electric  lights  on  my 
farm:  he  did  a  hard  job  easily,  because  he’s  a 
trained  expert.  You  ought  to  see  him,  Joe,  because  this 
water  and  light  system  will  make  things  pretty  handy 
and  comfortable  for  you,  and  make  you  more  profits. 
He’s  the  representative  of  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Pump  Co. ,  and  they  have  to  take  a  regular  course  on 
how  to  put  in  water  and  electric  light  systems.  He  fixes 
it  so  that  we  get  fresh  water  right  from  the  well  every 
time  we  turn  the  faucet.  No  storage  tank  or  stale 
water. 

He  fixed  it  so  my  same  engine  runs  the  water  system, 


electric  lighting  plant,  feed  grinder,  washing  machine 
and  cream  separator.  Now  I’ve  got  hot  and  cold 
cistern  and  well  water  in  my  kitchen  and  bathroom ; 
good  fresh  drinking  water  at  all  times;  water  for  my 
stock,  and  electric  light  in  all  my  buildings. 

Running  water  and  electric  light,  Joe,  makes  all  the 
family  satisfied,  and  increases  my  farm  profits  so 
much  that  it  has  more  than  paid  for  the  whole  system. 
Joe,  if  I  were  you,  I’d  go  talk  to  this  man. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your  county.  If  you 
don’t  know  him,  write  us. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  PUMP  CO.,  863  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market — 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels — no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame — wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sow  e  r  s  and 
Grass  Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

1 12  Wayne  St.. 

Phelps,  New  York 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 


Prompt  Delivery 

All  things  come  to  him  who  waits 
But  here’s  a  rule  that’s  slicker 
The  man  that  goes  for  what  he  wants 
Will  get  it  all  the  quicker. 

Send  Your  Lime  Order  to  the 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO., 

WORKS:  West  Stockbridoe,  Mass, 
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The  Best  Lime  Spreader 


—“And  not 
the  least  of 
my  satisfac¬ 
tion  comes 
from  the  fact 
that  it  only 
cost  me 

$37,50 


T' 


'HAT  U 

because  it 
came  from 
‘Farm  Implement 
Headquarters’  — 
by  the  ‘  Short  - 


Line  Route’  and  at  the  ‘Short-Line*  price. 


Cast  Met¬ 
al  Scraper 
Agitators  revolve 

“Quality?  Right!  Every  single  article  at  ‘Farm  Imple-  ijonfor  bothagita- 
ment  Headquarters’  is  selected  for  quality — by  experts.  tionandforcelccd- 
It  ha#  to  be  good.  Otherwise,  it  could  never  meet  the  broad, 
exacting,  N.F.E.  Guarantee  that  assures  every  customer  a  complete, 
lasting  protection.  You  take  no  risk — you’re  sure  to 
be  satisfied  —  when  you  deal  with  ‘Farm*  Implement  Headquarters.’” 


Agitator  of 
fan  and  rod 
type:  —  one 
every  few 
inches. 


’  |  'HE  N.  F.  E.  Spreader — for  lime,  plaster,  fertilizers  and  ashes — was  chosen 
strictly  on  its  merits.  It  sows  even,  fast  and  economically ; — is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  exceedingly  simple  in  construction. 

It  feeds  without  clogging  or  arching.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  mere  claim.  Revolving  with 
the  axle  are  numerous  cast  metal  Scraper- Agitators — a  set  of  cast  fans  for  each  feed  opening.  Bex 
has  non-corrosive  bottom — Scrapers  fit  close  to  bottom;  — no  chance  for  accumulation.  No 
gears,  cranks,  shakers  or  chains.  Drive  is  continuous  from  both  metal  Wheels — either  or  both  of 
which  are  thrown  out  of  gear  at  will.  You  can  regulate  instantly  and  exactly  for  thickness  of 
sowing  required.  Cj  Loading  is  easy — wind  trouble  avoided — by  the  low  Box.  It  carries  a  good 
load' for  two  horses; — sows  100  to  4000  lbs.  dry  lime  per  acre.  The  Spreader  is  light — shipping 
weight  only  about  400  lbs.,  but  strong  and  well-braced  in  every  part. 
No  wobbling  of  Wheels  on  the  1 J4"  steel  Axle.  Screen  for  Box, 
extra,  $2.25. 

Get  our  “Short-Line”  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

anything  you  may  need  in  Farm  Equipment;  farm,  dairy,  orchard,  garden 
and  poultry  requisites.  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters"  specializes  only 
in  agricultural  implements  and  in  practical  service  to  the  farmer. 
It  provides  the  Right  Goods,  at  the  Right  Price,  at  the  Right  Time. 
(Exceptional  shipping  facilities  mean  prompt  shipments.) 

Write  To-day  for  Catalog  No.  19 F — Note  Money -Savings 


Maiional  Far 

^1  DEPARTMENT  D  98  CtlAM 


chambers 


quipmeni  to* 

T  NEW  YORK  CITY^#tNC. 


Grace  and  Beauty — The  Sturdy  Elcar 

The  trim  style  lines  on  the  Elcar,  its  extreme  riding  ease,  its  design 
exclusiveness,  and  its  general  streamline  effect  are  the  inheritance  of 
those  many  years  devoted  to  perfecting  carriages  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Its  sturdiness,  mechanical  simplicity,  performance  surety,  power 
ampleness,  and  price  appeal  are  due  to  our  determination  to  build  the 
best  possible  cars  at  genuinely  economical  prices. 

This  claim  is  borne  out  by  a  glance  at  the  specifications— every  unit 
universally  known  for  its  supremacy — and  every  Elcar  is  built 
right  in  the  modernly-equipped  9-acre  Elcar  factory,  every  step  in  its 
construction  and  production  carefully  safeguarded  against  imperfection. 
When  you  buy  an  Elcar  you  buy  quality  and  sustained  trouble-free 
performance  at  a  price  representing  sound  economy  and  wise  in¬ 
vestment. 

SPECIFICATIONS— 4-Cylinder  models.  6-Cylinder  models,  Delco  starting, 
lighting,  and  ignition.  Willard  Batteries,  Stromberg  Carburetors.  Borg  & 

Beck  Clutch,  Salisbury  Rear  Axles,  Boyce  Motor-Meter.  Muncie  Transmis¬ 
sion,  116-inch  wheelbase,  Most  complete  equipment.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Elkhart 

Five-Passenger  Touring,  4-Cylinder,  $1395.00  6-Cylinder.  $1695.00 

Four-Passenger  Sportster.  4-Cylinder,  1395.00  6-Cylinder.  1695.00 

Three-Passenger  Coupe,  4-Cylinder,  1995.00  6-Cylinder,  2295.00 

Five-Passenger  Sedan,  4-Cylinder,  2095.00  6-Cylinder,  2395.00 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  special  catalog  H. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


The  Tenant  Spoils  the  Business 

One  year  ago  we  had  a  good  dairy,  but 
old  age,  ill-health  and  scarcity  of  help 
compelled  me  to  rent  my  farm,  consisting 
of  over  174  acres,  27  cows,  some  young 
stock,  etc.  In  the  one  year  I  rented  I 
lost  seven  cows  and  find  myself  over 
$1,000  behind  financially.  In  the  Fall 
of  191S  there  were  IS  new  milch  cows ;  in 
the  Fall  of  1910  there  is  but  one,  and  the 
entire  dairy  dried  off  and  not  with  calf. 
This  was  planned  by  the  tenant  purpose¬ 
ly,  who  took  all  he  could  corner  and  left 
December  1.  He  circulated  the  story  ex¬ 
tensively  that  the  reason  we  had  no  milk 
was  because  our  cows  were  so  diseased, 
etc.  We  have  some  splendid  cows  yet, 
but  income  from  only  one  cow  for  the 
next  nine  months.  We  decided  we  could 
not  rent,  as  the  past  year,  from  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  to  December,  1919,  has  been  a 
very  disastrous  experience.  We  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  sell  the  farm,  as  we  are  not 
physically  able  to  do  the  work,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  there  will  be  no  income  to 
pay  tbe  high  wage  of  help. 

Would  it  pay  us  to  keep  the  cows  over 
in  this  milkless  condition?  Would  you 
have  them  tested  for  tubercular  trouble 
on  the  strength  of  this  tenant's  report? 
Would  our  chance  be  as  good  to  sell  the 
farm  without  the  dairy?  We  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  conclusions,  so  appeal  to  you 


are  so  many  complications  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  advise. 


Back-to-the-Landers 

The  many  things  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  man  reasons  given  for  fail¬ 
ure,  if  failure  is  the  word,  are  responsible 
for  this  article,  taking  it  up  along  lines 
different  from  most,  viewpoints  set  forth. 
There  are  probably  few  sections  of  the 
country  where  so  many  farms  have 
changed  hands  in  the  past  10  years,  due 
to  men  trying  farming  as  a  new  line  of 
business,  as  our  own  particular  section. 
Nor  do  I  believe  a  higher  grade  of  men 
and  women  as  a  whole  ever  came  into  any 
community.  Most  •  of  them  are  college 
trained  ;  many  of  them  men  who  had  been 
highly  successful  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  of  all  who  came  not  over  10 
per  cent  stayed  to  continue  farming  as  a 
business,  and  not  all  of  those  would  be 
called  successful. 

Did  the  others  fail?  And,  if  soy.  why? 
Some  of  them  doubtless  did.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  failure  is  the  word  in  most 
cases.  They  simply  gave  up  farming  and 
took  up  other  lines  of  business  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  Most  of  them  had  plenty  of  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  no  case  that  I  know  of 
was  one  down  and  out.  Instead,  they  left 
as  they  came,  heads  up,  and  mostly  some¬ 
thing  good  in  sight.  Why,  then,  did  these 
men  give  up  farming?  The  answer  is 
plain,  simple  and  logical.  Briefly,  they 
found  the  profits  derived  from  farming 
less  than  they  had  believed,  less  than  they 
could  get  from  the  same  effort  and  in¬ 
vestment  elsewhere,  and  not  being  suffi- 


Relics  of  Pilgrim  Days 


This  year,  1920,  will  witness  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  It  will  be  a  great  event,  and 
no  doubt  thousands  of  our  readers  will 
journey  to  the  old  Pilgrim  town  which 
for  300  years  has  rested  quietly  beside 
the  sandy  harbor.  In.  Pilgrim  Hall  they 
will  see  many  old-time  relics,  showing 


how  people  lived  and  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  three  centuries  ago.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  made  readers  in  old  Plymouth  County, 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Burgess, 
sends  us  the  picture  from  which  the  en¬ 
graving  above  was  made.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  now  83  years  old,  made  these  chairs 
last  year  with  his  own  hands.  Surely 
these  old-timers  built  a  chair  like  a  com¬ 
fortable  house. 


[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiM 


for  advice.  We  want  to  get  what  we  can 
out  of  a  bad  condition  and  will  abide  by 
your  decision.  We  have  no  family,  no 
health,  no  debts  and  know  not  what  to  do. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  F. 

Some  of  our  hack-to-the-land  enthusi¬ 
asts  may  well  ponder  over  this  story. 
Here  is  a  very  hard  case,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  advise.  We  would  not  have  these  cows 
tested  unless  their  appearance  indicates 
something  of  disease.  Since  you  do  not 
expect  to  work  the  place  yourself,  it  will 
be  well  to  sell  the  cows  off  as  fast  as  a 
good  sale  can  be  made.  That  will  depend 
on  their  age  and  condition.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  they  are  fit  for  meat  now.  If  you 
have  hay  and  roughage  it  will  probably 
pay  to  have  them  bred  now  as  soon  as  you 
can  and  keep  them  over  Winter.  They 
will  do  well  on  Summer  pasture,  and  as 
they  will  come  fresh  together  next  Fall 
that  would  be  an  inducement  for  some 
one  to  buy  the  farm  and  stock,  as  the 
place  would  be  all  ready  for  business  and 
an  income.  In  any  event,  the  cows  could 
be  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale.  If  the 
cows  are  good  ones  we  should  advise  this 
policy,  as  we  think  the  cattle  would  bring 
enough  more  next  Fall  to  more  than  pay 
the  coet.  It  is  a  very  hard  case,  and  there 


ciently  farm-minded  to  credit  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  pleasure  of  living  on  the  farm, 
they  sold  out  and  went  into  a  better  pay¬ 
ing  line. 

If  most  of  the  things  written  on  “back- 
to-the-landers”  are  carefully  analyzed,  I 
believe  you  will  find  this  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  actual  farm  income  causes  most 
of  the  so-called  failure,  which  in  many 
cases  are  not  failures  at  all,  the  results 
being  many  times  all  that  can  be  really 
expected,  though  they  compare  poorly 
with  what  might  have  been  done  some¬ 
where  else.  The  result  is  simply  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  small  return  from  farm¬ 
ing. 

Farming  is  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world ;  the  most  pleasurable,  the  most 
healthful,  the  most  independent,  and  the 
most  profitable.  But  only  for  those  who 
love  farming;  who  love  to  work  with  liv¬ 
ing,  growing  things ;  who  love  to  study 
their  requirements,  meet  them,  and  see 
them  respond ;  who  rejoice  in  the  belief 
they  are  living  a  useful,  healthful  life, 
doing  the  best  they  know  how  with  those 
things  which  have  been  given  into  their 
keeping,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept 
these  things  in  large  part  as  compensation 
for  their  labors. 

On  the  other  hand,  anyone  looking  for  a 
business  from  which  a  fortune  may  be 
quickly  accumulated,  especially  without 
thorough  knowledge  and  bard,  earnest 
work,  will  find  many  lines  more  promising 
than  farming.  wm,  iiotaling. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Secret  of  the  Homiest  Home 


© 

CHIPPENDALE 
( 1709-1719 ) 

The  French-Gothic  lines  of  the 
posts,  and  the  French-Gothic  grille 
with  its  Chinese  cord-cut  frieze 
combine  to  give  an  effect  of  stately 
beauty. 


DO  you  know  the  secret  of  the 
home  where  ‘  ‘ company”  always 
enjoys  itself, — the  home  which  peo¬ 
ple  always  speak  of  as  having  “nice 
things”? 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  put  her 
finger  on  the  secret .  Lady  Churchill 
is  a  very  wonderful  woman — now 
past  50  years  old — and  she  owns 
the  best  furnished  home  in  England. 
This  is  what  she  wrote: 

“What  an  extraordinary  man  Mr. 
Edison  is.  He  perfects  his  phono¬ 
graph  to  a  point  where  its  realism 
is  astounding.  Then  he  determines 


to  make  each  Edison  Phonograph, 
even  the  least  costly,  an  attractive 
piece  of  furniture.  Instead  of  the 
usual  dentist-like  looking  cabinets, 
his  designers  have  succeeded  in 
putting  the  character  and  feeling  of 
the  best  periods  into  his  phono¬ 
graph  cases.  These  graceful  and 
artistic  productions  will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  can  afford 
them,  and  will  cause  Mr.  Edison’s 
new  phonograph  to  be  received  in 
many  houses  where  less  worthy 
machines  have  not  been  welcomed 
heretofore.” 


2&NEW  EDISON 


“The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul” 

gives  you  both  of  the  great  arts  which  make  your  house  a 
cultured  home — gives  you  all  that  is  in  music  and  furniture 


TV/fUSIC  is  Re-Created  by 
the  New  Edison  with  per¬ 
fect  realism.  This  is  no  mere 
claim.  Edison  is  a  straight- 
from -the- shoulder  American. 
He  doesn’t  ask  you  to  take 
anything  on  his  “say  so,”  any 
more  than  he’d  take  a  scientific 
discovery  on  your  “say  so.” 

Edison  actually  proves  the  New' 
Edison’s  realism.  Before  3  mil¬ 
lion  people  he  has  made  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  art  of  50  different 


artists,  and  the  Re-Creation 
of  their  art.  These  3  million 
people  all  admitted  that  they 
could  hear  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  performance  of  the 
living  artist  and  its  Re-Crea¬ 
tion  by  the  New'  Edison. 

The  furniture  art  of  the  New 
Edison  is  its  own  proof.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  wondering  since 
w  hen  did  Edison  turn  furniture 
designer.  He  didn’t.  He 
knew'  that  the  marvelous  fur¬ 
niture  designs  created  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Furniture  still 
stand  as  the  highest  type  of 
furniture  art.  So  he  did  the 
common-sense  thing.  He  had 
his  designers  adapt  the  master¬ 


pieces  of  this  period.  They 
did  the  job  so  well  that  even 
Lady  Churchill  and  Miss  de 
Wolfe  were  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted. 

Edison  not  only  made  every 
New  Edison  a  period  cabinet 
— but  he  brought  the  prices 
down  to  where  you  know  you’re 
getting  real  value  for  every 
cent. 

The  New  Edison  is  the  delight 
of  every  one  w  ho  likes  music, 
and  the  ambition  of  every  one 
who  appreciates  a  fine  home. 
It  makes  evenings -at -home 
triply  enjoyable  for  both  your 
family  and  your  friends. 


Miss 
Elsie  de  Wolfe 


\  who  designs  and  furnishes  the  Interiors 
of  the  finest  homes  in  America,  says: 

‘•nnilE  period  cabinets  which 
1  Mr. Edison  has  adopted  for 
his  phonographs  are  in  pleas¬ 
ant  contrast  to  the  rather 
grotesque  cases  one  so  fre¬ 
quently  sees.  From  the  dim¬ 
inutive  Heppehvliite  to  the 
costly  replicas  of  historic 
pieces,  the  superior  furniture 
value  of  Edison  cabinets  can 
scarcely  fail  to  impress  the 
lover  of  good  furniture,” 


HIS  (Edison’s)  designers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  character 
and  feeling  of  the  best  periods  into  his 
phonograph  cases.  These  graceful  and 
artistic  productions  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  all.” 

( Her  letter  in  its  entirety 
is  printed  in  the  text  above.) 


XVIII  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
( ADAM )  (1728-1794) 

The  work  of  the  Adam  Brothers  ie 
noteworthy  for  simplicity,  elegasU 
slenderness,  fine  proportion. 


WILLIAM 
AND  MARY 
(1689-1702) 

The  legs, 
stretcher, 
pendent  pull , 
and  grille  ars 
typical  of  ths 
taste  and  del¬ 
icacy  of  this 
period. 


Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  “Eaison  and  Music ” 

ONE  of  Thomas  A. 

Edison’s  light-hand 
m  en  has  written  a  book  about 
Edison.  The  book  paints 
a  fascinating  word  picture 
of  Mr  Edison.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  IT  exquisite  plates  and 
in  valuable  information  about 
Historic  Furniture.  Wehave 
issued  a  special  paper-cov¬ 
ered  edition  for  free  distri¬ 
bution. 

Address  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


What  I  write  this  week  may  not  inter¬ 
est  most  of  you,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it 
into  a  broad  question.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  had  at  least  150  questions 
about  Barium-phosphate  and  its  value. 
It  has  become  a  burden  to  try  to  answer 
them  privately,  and  some  of  the  scientific 
men  are  questioning  our  position  regard¬ 
ing  this  product.  So  I  think  a  plain, 
frank  talk  about  it  may  help.  I  will  take 
up  questions  as  they  have  been  put  to  me. 

What  is  Barium-phosphate ? 

A  mechanical  mixture  of  finely  ground 
phosphate  roc-k  and  sulphide  of  barium. 

Is  it  the  same  as  basic  slag? 

Not  in  any  respect.  The  slag  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  formed  by  putting  lime  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  where  iron  ore  is  melted.  Under 
fierce  heat  the  lime  combines  with  the 
phosphorus  in  the  ore.  There  is  no  heat 
or  chemistry  about  Barium-phosphate. 
The  ground  rock  and  barium  sulphide  are 
simply  mixed  together  as  salt  and  pepper 
might  be. 

Nor  like  acid  phosphate? 

In  no  respect  whatever.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  made  by  mixing  the  ground  rock 
with  sulphuric  acid — which  gives  a  fierce 
chemical  action. 

Is  ground  rock  alone  without  heat  or 
acid  action  of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer? 

In  former  years  I  doubted  it.  We  have 
now  spent  much  time  studying  the  use  of 
this  rock  in  Illinois  and  other  Western 
States,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
when  used  with  manure  or  plowed  under 
with  clover  the  ground  rock  does  give  re¬ 
sults.  On  a  soil  low  in  organic  matter  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  pay,  and  the  results 
are  not  as  rapid  or  sure  as  with  acid 
phosphate. 

Do  you  mean  rock  just  simply  ground 
■fine? 

Just  simply  ground  fine.  I  remember 
that  when  the  lime  question  began  to 
wake  farmers  up  we  were  told  that  burned 
lime  was  in  every  way  superior  to  ground 
limestone.  That  was  because  the  lime¬ 
stone  was  coarsely  ground.  Now  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  fine  lime  dust  is  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  burned  lime — provided  it  can  be 
ground  fine  enough.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
matter  of  fine  grinding.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  I  think  this  will  apply  to  the  ground 
phosphate  rock.  When  made  into  the 
finest  dust,  I  think  it  will  be  like  the  lime¬ 
stone.  more  available. 

Why,  then,  do  the  scientific  men  so  gen¬ 
erally  condemn  phosphate  rock? 

They  are  conscientious  in  their  position. 
They  have  worked  out  a  definite  plan  for 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  know  that  any 
radical  change  would  be  misunderstood 
and  misused.  If  they  were  to  admit,  for 
example,  that  dairymen,  with  plenty  of 
manure  and  sod  to  plow  under,  would 
find  phosphate  rock  a  valuable  fertilizer, 
an  entire  army  of  people  with  soil  abso¬ 
lutely  unfitted  for  such  fertilizing  would 
rush  in  and  try  it,  fail  and  then  blame 
the  scientists.  For  example,  in  a  State 
like  Ohio  the  use  of  mixed  fertilizers 
never  became  as  much  a  part  of  farming 
as  in  New  Jersey.  Thus,  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  been  able  to  showT 
the  great  value  of  phosphates  when  used 
with  manure  and  also  to  make  farmers 
understand  the  limit  of  this  system. 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  of  all  these 
plans  for  using  phosphates? 

The  whole  things  is  based  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  treating  the  phosphates  in  some 
way  so  as  to  make  them  soluble  or  avail¬ 
able  to  plants.  In  basic  slag  it  is  the 
fierce  heat  that  does  it.  In  acid  phos¬ 
phate  it  is  the  sulphuric  acid.  Very  fine 
grinding  will  do  it,  and  the  bacteria  and 
ferments  in  manure  or  in  organic  matter 
will  do  it  to  some  extent.  Dr.  Dipman  of 
New  Jersey  has  a  plan  for  mixing  sulphur 
and  phosphate  rock  in  the  manure  pile. 
This  gives  much  the  same  action  as  sul¬ 
phuric  acid — only  much  slower.  The  acids 
of  the  soil  alone  will  slowly  work  on  the 
rock.  In  the  Barium-phosphate,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  sulphide  of  barium  helps 
make  the  phosphate  more  available. 

How  does  it  work  to  do  this? 

I  do  not  know.  Some  of  the  scientific 
men  say  they  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should.  Others  tell  me  that  “it  is  not  im¬ 
possible”  that  the  sulphur  in  the  barium 
sulphide  acts  much  as  it  does  in  the  Lip- 
man  process.  I  think  it  does,  and  I  think 
the  barium  acts  somewhat  like  lime,  and 
that  it  stimulates  bacterial  life  in  the  soil. 

What  makes  you  think  so — you  are  not 
a  scientist? 

I  admit  that,  but  we  have  given  this 
material  what  we  call  a  fair  trial,  and  I 
know  many  others  who  have  done  the 
same. 

What  do  you  call  a  fair  trial? 

Well,  we  have  used,  all  told,  about 
seven  tons  on  various  crops.  We  were 
not  able  to  measure  and  weigh  these  crops 
accurately,  but  farmers  know'  when  a 
crop  responds  to  any  particular  treat¬ 
ment. 

But  what  crops? 

Last  year  we  planted  in  one  field  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  sweet  corn.  The  ground  was 
well  manured  and  on  about  one  acre  we 
broadcast  600  lbs.  of  Barium-phosphate 
and  plowed  it  in  with  the  manure.  In 
every  other  respect  that  cornfield  had  the 
same  treatment.  When  we  picked  the 
ears  every  farmers  who  looked  the  field 
over  said  that  the  ears  on  that  phosphate 
acre  were  a  little  larger,  and  with  better 
developed  kernels.  That  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  phosphorus. 

Wliat  else? 


Our  most  striking  result  was  in  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  which  has  stood  for  several 
years  in  sod.  Late  in  the  Summer  of  1918 
we  scattered  Barium-phosphate  on  top  of 
the  ground  under  the  trees.  Then  we 
scattered  chicken  manure  on  top  of  the 
phosphate,  cut  the  grass  and  piled  it 
around  the  trees,  on  top  of  the  manure. 
My  object  was  to  see  if  the  use  of  this 
phosphate  would  increase  and  stimulate 
the  fruit  buds  for  the  1919  crop.  It  did. 
We  had  last  year  from  that  orchard  the 
finest  fruit  we  ever  raised.  In  another 
part  of  the  farm,  on  somewhat  different 
soil,  we  used  chicken  manure  alone.  The 
trees  grew  well,  but  the  fruit  was  not  as 
fine  as  where  we  used  the  phosphate. 

Will  the  scientific  men  accept  this  evi¬ 
dence? 

They  accept  it,  but  proceed  to  tear  it 
all  apart  as  inconclusive.  They  admit 
that  the  sweet  corn  experiment  may  be 
counted  as  evidence.  As  for  the  apples, 
they  say  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ma¬ 
nure  or  the  phosphate  did  the  business. 
They  also  say  that  I  should  have  tried 
slag,  phosphate  rock  and  acid  phosphate — 
each  on  other  trees,  so  as  to  compare 
them.  Several  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  result,  which  meant  several 
hundred  dollars’  income  to  me,  is  of  no 
value  as  an  experiment.  As  I  understand 
them,  the  scientific  men  desire  to  find  or 
prepare  a  soil  very  deficient  in  phospho¬ 
rus.  Then  they  will  take  small  quantities 
of  it  and  use  other  materials  for  compari¬ 
son — to  see  what  plants  prefer.  A  farmer, 
on  the  other  hand,  cares  less  for  these 
comparative  tests.  He  wants  to  know 
what  to  put  on  acres  of  such  soil  as  he 
happens  to  have  on  his  farm  in  order  to 
raise  a  paying  crop. 

What  do  practical  farmers  say? 

Thus  far  I  have  heard  from  40  to  50 
farmers — some  of  whom  used  carload  lots 
— all  but  one  report  favorably.  None  of 
them  weighed  and  measured  the  crop,  but 
with  such  estimates  as  farmers  easily 
make  they  say  that  when  used  with  ma¬ 
nure  or  a  green  crop  plowed  under  their 
crops  evidently  made  use  of  the  phos¬ 
phate.  One  man  says  he  used  it  like  any 
other  fertilizer  in  rather  thin  soil,  and 
could  not  see  any  results.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  make  out,  he  used  no  nitrogen  or 
potash  with  it. 

Have  the  scientific  men  really  tested  it? 

They  think  so.  In  Maine  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  used  it  on  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  with  turnips.  Though  asked  to  use 
it  with  manure,  they  did  not  do  so,  and 
pronounced  it  inferior  to  phosphate  rock 
alone.  In  Rhode  Island  they  seem  to  have 
used  it  in  large  flower  pots,  say  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  phosphate  at  a  time.  From 
these  small  pot  experiments  they  denounce 
the  phosphate,  while  within  50  miles  of 
them  farmers  are  using  carload  lots  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  Connecticut  the  Barium- 
phosphate  with  manure  gave  a  gain  of 
about  10  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  oyer 
manure  with  no  phosphate.  Dr.  Jenkins 
cannot  see  that  the  Barium-phosphate  is 
any  better  than  ground  rock.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  this  phosphate  wms  used  with 
manure.  I  am  not  at  liberty -to  give  fig¬ 
ures,  but  on  the  whole  the  Barium-phos¬ 
phate  was  about  equal  to  acid  phosphate. 
In  Delaware,  on  adjoining  acres,  manure 
and  acid  phosphate  and  manure  with 
Barium-phosphate  (equal  money  values) 
were  used  on  corn.  The  Barium-phos¬ 
phate  gave  an  increase  of  about  15  per 
cent.  I  think  this  is  the  only  acre  trial 
that  any  of  the  officials  have  attempted. 

Are  not  these  trials  fair  enough?  > 

Not  entirely  so.  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  practical  farmer.  From  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  this  phosphate  its  chief  value  must 
be  as  a  reinforcement  for  manure.  I 
doubt  if  it  can  hope  to  compete  fully  with 
basic  slag  or  acid  phosphate  on  light  soil, 
low  in  organic  matter.  I  think  organic 
matter  a  necessity  in  order  to  obtain  full 
results  from  this  phosphate.  I  think  90 
per  cent  of  the  manure  used  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  fails  to  give  full  value,  because 
it  is  not  reinforced  with  some  form  of 
phosphorus.  I  think  our  scientific  men 
should  go  right  after  it  as  a  material  to 
use  with  manure  with  the  frank  under¬ 
standing  that  manure  needs  something  of 
the  sort. 

How  could  they  do  it? 

By  going  to  a  dozen  farms  in  each  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  taking  one-acre  or 
five-acre  fields,  say.  of  corn.  Have  them 
manured  as  we  did  for  our  sweet  corn  and 
scatter  different  kinds  of  phosphates  on 
acre  lots  with  the  manure.  Then  treat 
the  whole  field  alike  and  take  accurate 
notes — which  we  could  not  do.  I  think 
it  should  also  be  used  in  the  stable  under 
observation.  I  thought  that  when  used 
on  the  horse  manure  it  prevented  much 
of  the  fly  breeding.  It  also  seems  like  a 
good  substance  to  use  on  chicken  manure. 
I  wish  that  could  be  tested. 

Is  there  a  quicker  way? 

I  think  so.  The  Lipman  process  of  mix 
ing  sulphur  and  phosphate  rock  in  manure 
and  soil  was  tried  in  New  Jersey  and 
Iowa.  They  took  pots  and  put  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  them,  first  analyzing  the  rock  and 
then  after  a  time  analyze  the  mixture.  In 
every  case  they  found  that  the  sulphur  in 
the  soil  had  acted  just  about  like  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  make  the  rock  available. 
That  evidence  was  generally  accepted. 
Now  I  think  the  scientific  men  should  do 
the  same  thing  to  test  out  this  Barium- 
phosphate.  Mix  it  with  soil  and  manure 
in  the  pots  and  we  shall  have  in  a  small 
way  an  idea  of  what  happens  when  on  a 
larger  scale  the  phosphate  is  used  with 
manure. 

Have  you  suggested  such  a  test? 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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of  coffee  — 

instant 

POSTUM 
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fair  price  as  al¬ 
ways.  No  raise. 

Ji  grocers  everywhere 
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A  Worthy  New  Member 

of  the  Famous 
“Acme”  Tillage  Line 

For  more  than  40  years  “ACME”  Tillage  Tools  have  helped  to 
make  the  American  farmer  the  world’s  most  efficient  producer  of 
food  stuffs.  The  best  features  in  standard  disc  harrow  construc¬ 
tion  have  now  been  combined  with  exclusive  new  features  in  the 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow: 

Fore  trucks,  tongue  or 
a  combination  ofboth 

as  desired. 
*8  sizes, 
using  two, 
three  or  four 
horses. 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow 

The  discs  are  so  shaped  as  to  enter  the  ground 
with  a  clean  cut.  The  direct  thrust  of  the  axles 
is  taken  up  on  dust  guarded  ball  bearings  instead 
ofcast  bumpers.  These  features  make  the  draft 
light.  Offset  gangs  do  away  with  the  middle 
ridge  so  objectionable  to  the  careful  farmer. 

The  gangs  can  beset  independently— the 
driver  can  hold  the  tool  to  its  work  on 
Ssteep  hillsides.  Pressure 
springs  make  the  discs  “bite 
in”  and  prevent  skipping  of 
low  spots. 

Order  early  so  as  to 
secure  a  full  season’s 
^  use.  Write  today  for 
circular  and  prices. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc.,  141  EIm  St.,  Millington,  N.J* 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
chows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co„  Box  48  C  Quincy,  111* 


Ttiere’s,  Money 
Undercut  - 
Stumps 


doney 
in  high 
price  crops. 
Let’s  help  you 
r  get  it.  Clear  your 
land  quickly  and  at 
low  cost  with  a 

HERCULES 
Stump  Puller 

All-steel— triple  power.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  3-year  guarantee. 
Write  Today  for  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  low  introductory  price. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

930  28th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 
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A  New  Feature  on  the 
Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

A  third  plate  now  furnished  as  an  extra, 
enables  the  operator  to  set  the  plates 

To  Stop  tha  Flow  of  Fertilizer 
and  to  Clean  the  Plates 

Without  changing  the  adjustment.  This  i3  a 
patented  improvement  making  the  “Stevens” 
undeniably  the  best  fertilizer  sower  now 
offered. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  bows  broadcast  or  in 
rows,  all  kinds  commercial  fertilizer. 

Writ*  for  full  Information 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas*. 
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A  Yankee  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

We  spent  one  day  in  a  trip  to  Hood 
River,  about  two  hours  from  Portland. 
The  road  runs  along  the  Columbia  River, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  we  have 
ever  seen.  In  many  places  it  has  been 
necessary  to  build  falsework  as  high  as 
50  to  60  feet ;  in  other  places  to  make 
great  cuts  in  the  rock,  and  in  still  other 
places  even  to  tunnel.  The  river  lies  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  the  hills  rise 
directly  from  the  river  side.  There  are 
several  waterfalls.  At  this  time  of  year 
the  trees  and  woods  had  a  charm  peculiar 
to  Winter,  being  covered  with  snow,  con¬ 
trasting  vividly  with  the  green  of  the  firs 
and  pines. 

Hood  River  is  a  town  of  about  1.500  to 
2.000,  and.  like  all  these  new  towns  of 
the  West,  distinctly  modern.  One  thing 
is  most  noticeable,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that,  no  matter  how  small  the  town  may 
be.  how  poor  the  buildings,  how  scanty 
the  building  materials,  every  town  will 
have  a  school  building  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  mty  of  30.000  in  the  East ; 
practically  always  constructed  of  brick, 
of  two  stories,  good  architecture,  and 
models  in  every  respect.  Time  after 
time  on  the  train  we  would  pass  these 
little  towns  and  see  the  school  building 
dominating  everything  in  sight.  Hood 
River  is  no  exception.  About  the  first 
thing  one  notices  as  he  comes  into  town 
is  a  building  about  800  ft.  long  by  60  ft. 
wide.  This  is  the  cold-storage  plant  of 
the  Fruit  Association,  and  from  which. 
I  was  told,  about  1.200.000  boxes  of  ap¬ 
ples  would  be  shipped  this  year.  Many 
growers  have  lost  heavily  this  year  from 
a  freeze  which  came  in  October  and 
frosted  many  apples.  One  grower  told 
me  he  should  lose  nearly  6.000  boxes. 
The  association  has  at  present  about  1.000 
members  and  maintains  at  iiood  River 
a  central  office  in  touch  with  all  its  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors.  However,  there  are 
many  growers  who  sell  directly  to  buyers 
for  shipment  both  in  this  country  and  to 
England. 

It  seems  that  the  apples  are  packed  in 
three  grades  marked  Extra  Fancy.  Fancy 
and  C.  corresponding  roughly  to  our  A.  R 
and  C  grades,  though  even  our  fancy 
grade  is  not  ns  strict  as  their  fancy.  The 
boxes  are  packed  under  the  supervision  of 
association  inspectors,  either  at  the  grow¬ 
er’s  orchards  or  community  packing 
houses.  On  one  end.  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  is  stamped  the  number  in 
the  box:  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
the  number  of  the  grower,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  the  variety.  In  the 
center  of  the  same  end,  where  it  is  later 
covered  by  the  label,  will  be  stamped 
grade.  On  the  other  end.  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  is  stamped  the  name  of 
the  grower,  and  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  the  number  of  the  packer.  Conse¬ 
quently.  at  any  time  anyone  can  get  from 
the  box  all  the  data  desired. 

Unfortunately,  we  could  not  spare  as 
much  time  as  we  wished,  and  saw  littte 
of  the  orchards,  which  lie  back  from  the 
river.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  hold 
much  of  interest  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Even  way  out  here  we  met  our  good  old 
friend.  Ben  Davis,  and  saw  boxes  bearing 
his  name.  I  imagine  that  there  is  not  a 
town  in  the  United  States  that  has  fewer 
Hood  River  apples  on  its  fruit  stands 
than  Hood  River.  Ore.  We  wished  to  I 
purchase  a  few  and  could  find  none. 

The  markets  of  Portland  are  much  the  I 
same  as  those  of  Seattle.  They  line  Yarn- 
bill  street  for  about  four  blocks,  from 
First  to  Fifth,  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Practically  nothing  is  sold  from  teams, 
or  rather  autos.,  for  no  horses  are  in  evi-| 
deuce.  Everything  is  piled  on  counters 
which  line  the  curb,  and  with  rent  at  15 
cents  per  day  from  the  city.  Prices  seem 
to  be  rather  cheaper  than  in  the  East. 
The  day  we  were  there  lettuce  was  10c 
per  head,  parsnip  5c  per  lb.,  carrots  3 
lbs.  for  10c.  and  cabbage  20c  per  head. 
Eggs  were  a  little  higher  than  in  Seattle. 
Rabbits  sold  for  40c  per  lb.  and  weighed 
around  2  to  2*4  lbs.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  markets  of  Portland.  Ore.,  was 
that  they  did  not  equal  those  of  Seattle, 
but  this  may  have  been  because  the  same 
care  and  pains  in  display  was  not  evident. 

California  is  enjoying  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  year  of  its  existence,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  packed  full,  so  that  one  must 
write  ahead  a  week  or  so  in  advance  to 
get  any  room  at  all.  and  in  many  places 
it  is  impossible  to  get  accommodations 
even  then. 

The  “ranchers”  of  the  West  are  seem¬ 
ingly  most  prosperous,  and  have  all  done 
well  this  year.  The  same  bugaboo  we 
have  of  farm  labor  is  much  in  evidence 
here,  and  one  hears  the  same  discussions 
regarding  it.  The  “going”  wage  here  is 
$75  per  mouth  and  “found.” 

w.  r.  girus. 


Hay  sold  at  sale  $20  per  ton :  butter. 
70c  per  lb. ;  chickens.  35c  per  lb. ;  pork, 
20c  per  lb. ;  apples,  $2  per  bu.  No  pota¬ 
toes  sold  here;  have  to  buy  seed:  milk. 
$3.72  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  milk.  All 
farmers  I  have  talked  with  around  here 
say  they  are  running  behind.  Feed  costs 
so  high,  and  if  they  reckon  cost  of  hay 
and  work  of  production  as  nothing,  they 
are  losing  while  those  who  haudle  milk, 
or  middlemen,  are  becoming  wealthy. 

Wayne  Co..  Pa.  H.  C.  N. 


A  Handy  Spraying  Schedule 


The  following  schedule  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to  growers,  both  large  and  small.  If  any 
information  has  been  omitted  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested,  please  correspond  with 
our  Insecticide  Department. 


Pest 


Codling  Moth 


San  Jose  Scale 


Canker  Worm 


Tent  Caterpillar 


Leaf  Crurapler 


Bitter  Rot 


Apple  Scab 


What  to  Use 


Dry  Arsenate 
of  Lead 


Dry  Lime-Sulfur 


Dry  Arsenate  of 
Lead 


Dry  Arsenate  of 
Lead 


Dry  Arsenate  of 
Lead 


Fungi- Bordo 


Dry  Lime-Sulfur 


Dilution 


First  Spraying 


Second  Spraying 


*1  to  1  Vt  lbs. 


Immediately  after 
blossomsfall 


10  days  later 


*10  to  14  lbs 


*1  to  1  Vi  lbs 


nto  t  Vi  lbs, 


*1  to  1  Vi  lbs 


*7  to  0  lbs 


*10  to  14  lbs. 


61,  pages,  lithographed 
in  color;  scientifically  correct  illus¬ 
trations  of  species;  covering  bugs,  worms,  moths 
and  pupa,  scale;  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables. 


This  Book  Will 
Raise  Your  Profits  on 

FRUITS  and 
VEGETABLES 

IT  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  the 
newest  methods  on  increasing 
yield,  bettering  grade  and  command¬ 
ing  highest  market  prices.  It  gives 
valuable  charts,  schedules  and  infor¬ 
mation  telling  what,  when  and  how  to  use  the  most  efficient  poison  for  every 
variety  of  pest  or  disease,  on  all  garden  and  orchard  growths. 

It  covers  the  entire  line  of  Sherwin-Williams  Insecticides,  all  sold  in  dry  pow¬ 
dered  form.  This  saves  buying  water;  paying  water  freight;  loss  by  leakage  and 
freeze,  and  deterioration  of  strength.  They  haul  light,  mix  at  spraying  ground, 
and  work  at  full  poisoning  strength ;  giving  maximum  solubility,  bulk,  suspension, 
uniformity  of  strength,  fluffiness,  fineness  of  cover,  and  extreme  adhesiveness. 

S-W  LIME  SULFUR 

is  the  old  standard  liquid  lime  sulfur,  the  same  as  you 
have  always  used  but  reduced  to  dry  powdered  form. 

It  can  be  used  wherever  liquid  Lime  Sulfur  has  served 
in  the  past,  but  eliminates  all  of  the  disagreeable 
features  experienced  with  the  liquid,  such  as  freezing, 
leakage,  heavy  freight  charges,  etc.  100  pounds  of 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  does  the  work  of  a  600  pound  barrel 
of  liquid. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

contains  the  maximum  percentage  of  Arsenic  (killing 
agent)  possible  to  use  with  safety;  insuring  speedy  ac¬ 
tion  and  thorough  protection  against  leaf-eating  insects, 
but,  due  to  its  careful  preparation  danger  of  burning  is 
eliminated.  Remarkably  adhesive,  and  holds  up  well 
in  the  spray  tank. 

S-W  PARIS  GREEN 

The  most  reliable  and  widely  used  Paris  Green  in  the 
country  today.  Contains  a  high  percentage  of  arsenic 
and  a  very  low  percentage  of  free  arsenic,  insuring 
thorough  protection  against  potato  bugs,  flea  beetles, 
etc.,  without  the  danger  of  burning. 


S-W  Dry  Powdered  PESTROY 

A  combination  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  for  spraying  fruit  trees  and  general  garden  crops. 
It  controls  both  insects  and  fungus  diseases,  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  two  sprayings.  Its  all-around  efficiency 
makes  it  an  ideal  insecticide  for  truck  gardens. 

S-W  Dry  TUBER  TONIC 

A  highly  efficient  and  especially  prepared  spray  for 
potatoes.  It  is  a  combination  of  Paris  Green  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  insuring  thorough  protection  against 
potato  bugs,  flea  beetles,  etc.,  as  well  as  against  early 
and  late  blight.  Insecto  is  very  adhesive  and  not  easily 
washed  off  in  heavy  rains. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  FUNGI-BORDO 

A  true  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  dry  powdered  form.  Paste 
Bordeaux  Mixtures  rapidly  lose  their  strength  but 
Fungi-Bordo,  being  in  dry  form  and  mixed  just  before 
spraying  operations  commence,  assures  a  spray  in 
which  the  killing  agent  is  thoroughly  active.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  does  not  deteriorate  with  age. 


For  Sprayers’  Manual  address  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  613  Canal  Road,  N,  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sher  win  -  Williams 

Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES ,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES,  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


102 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  COT 
So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


’T’HE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


HIGH 

Pressure 


SPRA 

Uf  Exp« 


38  Years 

_  I  Experience 

Ospraymo  With  special  features  all  their  own. 

Catalog  T  They  clVn>  y°ur  kind  attention. 

Free  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

_  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  FORCE  FTJMP  CCL,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  New  York 


t 

1 

:  4 

HOTBED  SASH 

CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
cross  bar.  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints,  GLASS,  $4  50 
per  Box.  Write  for  circular. 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  M4. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  r  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or 
Sis  marks,  or  10k  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _  _ _ 


Champion  prize-fighters  come  and  go.  but  it  seems 
you  are  going  to  hold  the  title  in  the  publishers’  ring 
for  life,  and  right,  too.  For  a  clear,  square  stand-up, 
give-and-take,  you  deserve  it.  Success  to  you.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  want  a  seat  at  the  ring  side. 

Ohio.  JOSEPH  II.  SMITH. 

MOST  of  these  so-called  champions  whip  them¬ 
selves.  They  become  puffed  up  with  pride  or 
else  become  possessed  of  a  fear  that  they  are  going 
down.  Thus  the  other  man  gets  what  is  called  “the 
psychological  drop”  on  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows 
that  progress  never  marches  very  much  in  advance 
of  the  common  thought  of  the  plain  people.  “Speak 
as  the  common  people;  think  as  the  wise!” 

* 

MOST  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Dr.  W.  T. 

Grenfell,  whose  work  among  the  fishermen  of 
Newfoundand  and  Labrador  has  been  wonderfully 
blessed.  Up  in  that  frozen,  cheerless  land  this  wise 
and  brave  physician  has  performed  miracles  for 
character  and  good  citizenship  by  seeking  to  help 
men  and  women  to  gain  a  clean,  healthy  body.  You 
cannot  do  much  to  improve  the  mental  and  moral 
character  of  humanity  until  you  can  make  them  com¬ 
fortable  and  give  them  some  pride  of  occupation. 
One  great  part  of  the  work  of  helping  these  fisher¬ 
men  is  an  effort  to  provide  some  sort  of  agriculture 
for  that  cold  section.  There  must  be  a  varied  food 
supply  and  an  improved  diet  before  any  race  or  class 
can  he  made  fit  for  its  possible  improvement.  We 
have  uo  doubt  that  a  good  share  of  the  improved 
prosperity  of  the  negro  race  at  the  South  is  due  to 
its  increased  consumption  of  beans,  cow  peas,  fruits 
and  vegetables — as  against  the  old-time  “hog  and 
hominy.”  Some  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  of 
Labrador  to  start  farming  are  remarkable.  In  one 
garden  potatoes  were  planted  with  frames  or  stakes 
beside  the  rows.  Every  night  sacks  or  blankets  were 
thrown  over  these  frames  to  form  a  protective  tent 
over  the  potatoes  and  keep  out  frost.  Protected  and 
petted  in  this  way  the  potatoes  actually  made  a  fair 
crop.  We  smile  at  this,  but  think  what  the  old  Puri¬ 
tans  would  say  could  they  come  hack  now  and  see  the 
square  miles  of  glass  outside  of  Boston  under  which 
vegetables  and  flowers  flourish  during  the  coldest 
Winter.  What  is  out  of  sight  today  may  he  very 
oidinary  tomorrow.  Men  who  know  most  about  the 
so-called  frozen  North  insist  that  50  years  from  now 
this  apparently  useless  country  will  become  the 
g>  eatest  dairy  and  wool-producing  region  in  the 
world.  The  milk  is  to  he  provided  by  the  reindeer 
and  the  wool  by  the  musk  ox.  Nonsense,  you  say; 
but  were  you  ever  in  the  North?  Stefansson,  who 
has  spent  years  there,  says  it  is  to  become  a  great 
food-producer  in  the  future.  Remember  that  as 
great  a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  would  never 
produce  anything  except  cactus,  rattlesnakes  and 
Indians ! 

* 

If  you  had  stopped  sending  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y.  you 
would  have  heard  from  me  right  away,  for  no  matter 
how  busy  or  tired  I  am,  I  always  read  it,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  papers  I  am  going  to  take  for  life.  I  have  been 
working  on  a  farm  since  I  was  13;  now  I  am  60.  and 
still  work  from  5  A.  M.  until  about  7  P.  M.,  with  only 
about  one  hour  out  for  rest  and  meals.  I  am  happy  and 
contented,  but  not  out  of  debt  yet.  K.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

SUCH  a  record  puts  the  city  shop  man  to  shame. 

It  is  14  hours  a  day,  against  eight  hours  for  the 
city  man.  This  farmer  knows  no  half  day  Saturday, 
seldom  celebrates  the  legal  extra  holiday  which 
comes  on  an  average  once  a  month,  and  does  not 
even  escape  necessary  work  on  Sunday.  The 
value  of  wealth  depends  on  the  amount  of  labor 
devoted  to  the  production  of  it.  When  the  farmer 
works  eight  days  of  16  hours  each  to  produce  milk, 
and  exchanges  it  for  a  pair  of  shoes  that  was  pro¬ 
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duced  by  two  days’  labor  at  eight  hours  each,  the 
exchange  is  neither  fair  nor  equitable.  To  equalize 
this  system  of  exchange  is  the  important  problem  of 
our  time. 

* 

LAST  week  the  daily  papers  made  a  great  parade 
on  their  front  pages  of  a  statement  made  by 
the  Postoflice  Department.  It  seems  that  40.000 
farmers  replied  to  questions  about  farm  conditions. 
The  great  majority  of  them  reported  such  a  shortage 
of  labor  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  pro¬ 
duction.  The  daily  papers  paraded  this  as  a  new 
thing,  hut  it  is  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  reporting 
for  years.  We  have  voiced  the  opinion  of  250.000 
farmers,  and  told  the  truth  about  it  in  ample  time 
for  the  Government  to  work  out  a  remedy.  The 
following  letter  is  from  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
New  Jersey — a  man  who,  if  given  a  fair  chance, 
would  gladly  do  more  than  his  share  to  increase 
food  production : 

The  coming  season  looks  worse  for  the  farmers  here¬ 
about  than  ever  before.  The  talk  is  that  wages  will  be 
$5  per  day,  and  then  two  days  used  to  get  one  day’s 
work  done.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  know  that  even  at 
that  price  we  will  have  the  help  available  when  needed 
the  most.  What  is  the  use  of  a  farmer  keeping  $20,000 
invested,  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  equally  high  prices  for  seed,  repair  bills,  paint 
and  all  overhead  expenses,  then  work  hard  to  get  his 
farm  under  way,  only  to  realize  later  that  because  of 
lack  of  help  he  falls  down  and  loses?  There  never  was 
a  time  in  my  memory  when  the  outlook  was  so  bright 
for  a  farmer  to  make  money  who  is  so  situated  he  can 
grow  the  crops,  but  for  one  like  myself,  who  is  well 
past  threescore  years  and  entirely  alone,  1  see  only  one 
way  out  of  this  dilemma,  and  that  is  to  sell  out.  Here 
in  the  middle  of  a  severe  Winter  we  can’t  hire  a  man 
to  chop  a  load  of  wood  at  any  price.  There  are  no 
men  to  hire. 

That  is  a  genuine  case,  and  we  can  show 
many  more  like  it.  These  men  are  not  quitters  by 
nature,  but  they  are  forced  to  the  wall  by  the  farm- 
labor  shortage.  As  was  pointed  out  last  week,  the 
Food  Administration,  during  the  war,  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  fundamental  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  agriculture.  Every  other  industry  was  petted 
and  stimulated,  while  farmers  were  urged  to  their 
limit  as  a  patriotic  duty!  Naturally  under  such 
conditions  labor  drifted  to  the  better-paid  occupa¬ 
tions  as  naturally  as  water  runs  down  hill.  Thus 
farmers  find  themselves  unable  to  compete  with 
labor  wages  in  town  and  city.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  of  feeding 
farmers  patriotism  and  other  interests  profit.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  it.  The  story  has  been  told 
over  and  over,  with  convincing  proof  offered.  Yet 
the  so-called  leaders  have  played  or  scolded  over 
smaller  matters,  and  now  suddenly  wake  up  to  find 
the  foundation  class  of  society  and  the  most  faithful 
class  in  all  history  driven  to  revolt  by  unjust  treat¬ 
ment. 

* 

REPORTS  from  the  South  indicate  a  heavy  plant¬ 
ing  of  potatoes — even  at  the  present  high  cost 
of  seed  and  fertilizers.  In  all  the  potato  sections 
farmers  are  attracted  by  present  high  prices,  and 
many  of  them  seem  ready  to  plunge  heavily  with 
the  potato  crop.  This  will  be  in  most  cases  a  gam¬ 
ble,  with  labor  conditions  and  prices  as  at  present. 
We  have  had  two  rather  unfavorable  seasons,  and 
weather  conditions  have  cut  the  crop  and  contributed 
greatly  to  produce  the  present  high  prices.  With  a 
heavy  planting  and  a  favorable  season  there  will  he 
a  tremendous  crop,  and  the  production  cost  will  be 
immense.  With  such  a  crop  as  we  have  had  several 
times  in  former  years  prices  of  this  season  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained.  It  is  a  time  to  use  good 
judgment  rather  than  to  juggle  with  chances.  In 
any  event,  there  ought  to  he  a  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  among  potato  growers  to  obtain  sure  informa¬ 
tion  about,  the  planting,  growth  and  sale  of  the  crop. 
Organization  will  help  dispose  of  it.  The  Federation 
cf  Farm  Bureaus  might  help  greatly  in  this. 

* 

THE  referendum  vote  by  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

is  proving  a  great  success.  Thousands  of  votes 
have  been  recorded  already,  and  they  are  pouring 
in  day  by  day.  Through  this  plan  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  a  true  report  of  the  feeling  of  farm  voters 
on  any  subject  which  interests  them.  In  voting  it 
will  make  the  result  more  impressive  if  you  give 
the  number  of  actual  voters  your  statement  covers. 
There  seems  to  he  a  little  misunderstanding  about 
the  daylight-saving  question.  While  the  national 
law  has  been  repealed,  there  is  still  a  State  law  in 
New  York  calling  for  the  change  of  time.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  this  Sate  law  shall  be  repealed. 
There  is  evidently  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our 
readers,  but  the  great  majority  favor  repeal.  The 
vote  is  almost  unanimous  in  the  affirmative  for  the 
other  questions,  except  that  No.  4  is  practically 
unanimous  against  commissions  to  fix  prices.  The 
vote  on  No.  5 — regarding  the  limit  of  State  damages 
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for  animals  killed  by  dogs — is  divided.  The  best 
part  of  it  all  is  that  farmers  see  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  referendum  and  are  eager  to  make 
use  of  it. 

* 

The  New  York  Times  contains  an  article  on  “farmers’ 
unrest.”  It  seems  that  the  Post  Office  Department  sent 
out  200.000  copies  of  a  questionnaire,  asking  farmers 
for  their  opinions  on  conditions.  About  40,000  replies 
were  received.  These  apparently  gave  information 
which  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  farming 
already  knows.  Assistant  Postmaster  Blakslee  read  a 
resume  of  these  opinions  to  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  interesting  part  of  the  whole  article  is  in 
one  paragraph,  which  I  quote : 

"llis  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Blakslee  after  a 
member  of  the  Senate  committee  had  remarked  that  the 
replies  seemed  to  have  come  mostly  from  a  bunch  of 
Bolshevists.” 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  mentality  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  to  act  as  Senators  when  a  statement  of  facts,  as 
presented  in  the  letters  referred  to,  makes  such  an 
impression  on  those  supposed  to  represent  us.  It  is 
also  sad  that  we  must  have  to  look  to  such  representa¬ 
tives  to  find  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  day.  M.  M.  w. 

T  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  Senators  at 
Washington  are  remarkable  specimens.  One 
wonders  at  times  how  they  ever  got  there.  The 
great  majority  of  them  appear  to  he  lawyers,  with 
minds  narrowed  down  to  some  particular  line  of  the 
law,  until  they  are  incapable  of  taking  a  broad  view 
of  large  questions.  We  consider  these  narrow¬ 
minded..  prejudiced,  party-soaked  Congressmen  as 
about  the  worst  barnacles  that  cling  to  the  ship  of 
state!  And  who  is  responsible  for  them?  Usually 
the  very  people  who  find  fault — since  Senators  are 
now  elected  by  popular  vote.  Since  we  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  them  we  must  stand  for  these  evidences  of 
our  work — until  we  have  the  independence  needed 
to  keep  them  at  home. 

* 

THE  Hope  Farm  man’s  discussion  this  week 
brings  up  an  old  question.  Shall  a  farmer  wait 
for  the  slow,  methodical  work  of  the  experiment 
stations  to  determine  the  value  of  a  new  product 
or  method,  or  shall  he  try  it  himself  on  a  fairly  large 
scale  at  once?  Naturally  this  will  come  to  he  a 
matter  of  reason  or  common  sense.  Some  of  these 
new  propositions  are  on  their  face  improbable  to  the 
mind  of  a  practical  farmer.  There  is  little  use 
wasting  time  over  them.  There  are  others  which 
offer  a  fair  chance  for  successful  use,  as  judged  by 
common  experience.  We  find  that  some  of  our  best 
farmers  are  inclined  to  test  these  out  themselves 
without  waiting  for  the  experiment  stations.  We 
think  this  is  wise,  provided  the  farmers  understand 
they  are  taking  a  chance,  and  have  no  good  reason 
to  complain  if  the  experiment  does  not  work  out 
fully.  There  is  some  complaint  about  the  delay  of 
most  experiment  work,  both  in  testing  and  reporting 
results.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  whenever  a 
proposition  is  opposed  to  the  standard  rules  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science  as  now  taught,  the  scientific  men 
at  once  regard  it  as  an  enemy  and  feel  that  they 
must  “knock”  it  on  general  principles.  We  do  not 
think  this  feeling  is  fair  as  regards  most  of  the 
station  workers,  but  from  a  very  large  correspond¬ 
ence  with  farmers  we  know  that  it  exists. 

* 

SINCE  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  amendment 
there  have  been  many  gloomy  stories  about  the 
future  of  grape-growing.  It  was  claimed  that  pro¬ 
hibition  would  destroy  the  wine-making  industry  and 
thus  kill  all  business  connected  with  the  vineyard. 
There  is  little  to  indicate  this  outcome  at  present. 
Orders  for  grapevines  are  large,  and  we  know  of 
many  eases  where  new  vineyards  will  be  planted. 
There  will  he  table  grapes.  There  seems  every  in¬ 
dication  of  a  new  and  large  demand  for  this  fruit. 
Many  small  vineyards  of  wine  grapes  are  also  being 
planted.  We  think  there  is  to  be  an  immense  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  preserving  and  sale  of  fruit  juices.  We 
believe  that  millions  of  dollars  which  would  for¬ 
merly  have  gone  to  the  owners  of  breweries  and  dis¬ 
tilleries  will  in  the  future  go  to  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  There  is  now  a  pasteurizer  of  convenient 
size  which  can  handle  and  save  this  product. 


Brevities 

Vert  few  people  drink  as  much  water  as  they  should. 

Reports  from  New  England  indicate  great  loss  in  the 
peach  crop.  Few  live  buds  are  left. 

Have  you  found  that  a  heavy  dose  of  lime  on  the 
meadows  acts  to  drive  out  Alsike  and  bring  in  Red 
clover  ? 

North  Dakota  authorities  will  hereafter  register 
and  guarantee  seed  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  taken  from  fields 
which  can  stand  inspection.  This  action  became  neces¬ 
sary  since  much  bogus  and  mixed  Grimm  seed  were 
being  sold 

All  this  great  run  for  information  about  tanning 
small  hides  means  that  people  are  going  to  save  on  their 
leather  bills.  The  latest  scheme  with  woodchucks  is  to 
take  their  hides  for  damage  instead  of  smothering  them. 
Then  if  we  can  the  woodchuck  meat  for  chicken  feed 
there  will  be  no  waste. 
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A  Review  of  the  New  York  Dog,  Law 


DIVIDED  AUTHORITY.— The  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  officials  think  that,  the  administration  of 
the  dog  law  is  one  of  their  chief  troubles.  One 
trouble  is  that  the  Attorney  General  is  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  owners  who  do  not  take  out  a 
license  for  dogs.  No  appropriation  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  consequently  no  one  is  being 
prosecuted.  Dog  owners  wait  until  they  know 
whether  or  not  the  law  is  to  he  generally  enforced. 
The  assessors  send  the  lists  of  owners  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  After  checking  up,  the  delinquents  are  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  there  they  stay.  Un¬ 
less  this  practice  is  changed  the  whole  system  is 
likely  to  break  down.  Farmers  like  a  square  deal. 
They  will  obey  the  law;  but  they  want  others  to  do 
so.  too. 

FINANCIAL  TROUBLES.  —  Another  difficulty 
comes  from  the  deposit  of  the  tax  with  county  treas¬ 
urers,  and  the  payment  of  losses  from  the  local  treas¬ 
uries.  Some  counties  have  losses  exceeding  the  dog 
tax  of  the  county.  The  losses  that  come  first  are 
paid,  but  when  the  money  is  exhausted 
the  later  losses  are  held  up.  There  is 
no  money  to  pay  them.  At  the  same 
time  other  counties  have  a  surplus. 

This  is  a  State  law  and  a  State  meas¬ 
ure,  and  a  State  revenue  from  the  dog 
tax.  This  system  of  distribution  by 
counties  reduces  it  to  a  county  proposi¬ 
tion  to  this  extent. 

APPRAISING  DAMAGES.— Another 
cause  of  trouble  is  in  the  system  of  ap¬ 
praising  damages.  This  is  done  by  the 
assessors  of  the  townships  in  which  the 
damage  occurs.  The  owner  of  domestic 
animals  which  have  been  killed  or  at¬ 
tacked  by  dogs  must  notify  an  assessor 
within  30  days  that  he  makes  a  claim 
to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained.  Within* three  days  the  assessor 
must  make  inquiry  and  may  take  testi¬ 
mony  ;  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  visit, 
the  place  where  the  damage  occurred, 
nor  to  review -the  injured  or  dead  ani¬ 
mals.  The  assessors  then  make  out  a 
certificate  of  the  facts,  the  number 
killed  or ‘injured,  the  kind  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  or  fowls,  and  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
age.  if  any.  They  receive  a  $3  fee  and 
five  cents  for  each  mile  traveled  on  the 
service.  The  law  reads  that  this  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  be  filed  immediately  with 
the  department.  There  is  no  penalty 
for  delay,  and  in  practice  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  not  filed  promptly.  Sometimes 
they  are  not  filed  until  some  months 
after  the  damage  occurred.  This  system  gives  rise 
to  inequalities  in  assessments.  A  board  of  assessors 
of  one  township  may  assess  the  same  grade  of  ani¬ 
mals  more  or  less  than  the  board  of  the  next  town¬ 
ship:  and  the  owners  may  live  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  on  adjacent  farms.  It  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  State  could  he  divided  into  five  or  six 
districts,  and  one  trained  State  appraiser  located  in 
each  district  to  make  all  the  valuations.  Ilis  ad¬ 
dress  would  be  filed  with  the  town  clerk  and  he 
could  be  easily  located  by  the  suffering  owners.  The 
department  is  authorized  to  approve,  reject  or  mod¬ 
ify  the  determination  of  the  assessors.  It  keeps 
three  appraisers  to  check  up  and  verify  unusual 
claims.  This  requires  heavy  expenses  in  long  distance 
errands.  Their  work  duplicates  the  township  asses¬ 
sors  and  increases  the  expenses.  It  would  probably 
he  cheaper  to  have  the  whole  work  done  oy  the  State 
agents  of  the  department  and  save  the  expense  of 
the  local  assessors.  This  plan  would  also  do  away 
with  the  discrimination  in  assessments. 

VALUE  OF  ANIMALS.— The  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  however,  arises  from  the  appraisals  of  individ¬ 
ual  animals  or  fowls.  It  is  held  that  the  local  as¬ 
sessor  is  too  willing  to  accept  the  appraisal  of  the 
owner;  or  at  best,  being  a  local  man.  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  without  information  as  to  values,  he  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  owner’s  appraisal.  In  any 
event  he  is  unwilling  to  make  an  issue  on  behalf  of 
the  State  with  a  neighbor  whose  vote  he  may  need  in 
the  next  election.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
assessors  pass  the  responsibility  on  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  expectation  that  the  allowance  will  be 
cut.  down,  and  the  department  officials,  having  a 
human  side  like  the  assessors,  escape  immediate 
trouble  by  passing  the  claim. 


A  SPECIAL  CASE. — The  Karakul  sheep  claim  is  a 
case  in  point.  An  attempt  has  been  made  for  some 
years  to  develop  this  sheep  as  a  fur-bearing  animal. 
Progress,  to  say  the  least,  has  been  slow.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  far  from  established,  and  the  business  is 
confined  largely  to  a  limited  territory  and  to  a  few 
men.  The  value  of  the  Karakul  sheep  is  not  well 
established.  We  have  no  information  to  justify  a 
conclusion  that  the  business  is  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  inference  is  rather  that  it  is  not.  because  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  prove  it  a 
success.  During  the  year  a  claim  was  made  by  an 
Otsego  County  owner  for  three  Karakul  sheep  killed 
by  dogs.  The  claim  was  for  $250  each.  It  was 
allowed  by  the  department  and  paid.  Later  a  claim 
was  filed  for  16  sheep  at  $1,000  each,  making  a  total 
claim  of  $16,000  in  a  single  case.  This  was  held  up 
and  is  yet  in  dispute.  The  case  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  employee  of  the  department 
is  interested  in  the  claim  and  is  using  his  influence 
to  secure  the  payment. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CASE. — We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  case  again.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  the  question  is  more  important  than  the  mere 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  one  or  more  persons. 
The  whole  success  of  the  dog  law,  and  the  protection 
of  the  sheep  industry  is  involved.  The  average  sheep 
breeder  and  poultryman  will  make  an  honest  ap¬ 
praisal  himself,  lie  will  probably  make  it  below 
rather  than  above  a  fair  price.  So  long  as  the  law 
is  administered  uniformly  and  fairly  he  will  be  satis¬ 
fied,  but  let  it  become  the  custom  that  unscrupulous 
men  can  sell  dead  animals  to  the  State  for  more 
money  than  they  would  be  worth  alive  or  dressed, 
and  somebody  is  going  to  hear  from  the  farmer. 


Advertising  the  35-Cent  Dollar 

One  of  our  readers,  Mr.  John  D.  Pearmain  of 
Framingham,  Mass.,  has  started  a  new  use  of  print¬ 
er's  ink.  lie  recently  sold  a  load  of  Hubbard  squash 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  lie  received  2%  cents  a  pound 
and  the  dealer  at  once  proceeded  to  retail  the  squash 
at  eight  cents.  The  New  England  people  are  fond 
of  squash — the  liking  comes  down  to  them  like  the 
demand  for  baked  beans  and  fishballs — and  this  load 
disappeared  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Pearmain  had  only  one  way  to  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple — through  the  local  paper.  So  he  put  the  follow- 
lowing  advertisement  in  the  Brookline  Chronicle  and 
paid  for  it  himself.  The  Chronicle  would  not,  nat¬ 
urally,  print  a  letter  showing  up  the  methods  of  its 
advertisers,  and,  anyway,  they  refused  to  print  the 
name  of  the  dealer,  even  when  Mr.  Pearmain  paid 
for  it!  The  above  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
advertisement. 

We  regard  that  advertisement  as  a  masterpiece. 


A  few  such  and  there  will  be  a  closer  margin  be¬ 
tween  consumers’  and  producers'  prices.  Here  we 
have  one  more  instance  of  the  truth — we  have  got  to 
do  it  ourselves.  See  what  you  make  out  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  advertisement. 


Business  Men  Begin  To  Understand 

Mr.  Ilarvey  Murdock  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Caldwell  of  the 
National  Republican  Club  of  New  York  City,  with 
country  homes  on  Long  Island,  are  two  big  business 
city  men  who  have  no  false  notions  of  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against  in  the  marketing  problem.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  these  gentlemen  were  patriotic,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  responded  to  the  Washington  cry  to 
grow  food  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  take  chances  on 
the  price,  while  every  other  business  was  on  a  cost 
plus  profit  basis.  They  responded.  They  made  up 
a  company  with  $20,500  paid  in.  Three  hundred 
acres  of  Long  Island  land  were  donated  without 
rent.  The  company  proceeded  to  produce  food.  They 
had  good  crops.  In  time  they  had  food 
products  to  sell.  In  the  Wallabout  Mar¬ 
ket  in  Brooklyn  they  found  wholesale 
prices  from  35  to  70  per  cent  less  than 
in  1917.  the  year  before.  In  the  ciiy 
the  people  were  paying  more  than  the 
year  previous.  They  appealed  to  the 
City  Market  Commissioner.  Then  to 
Arthur  Williams  of  the  local  Federal 
Food  Commission.  Then  they  went  to 
Washington  and  appealed  to  Mr. 
Hoover.  All  were  pleasant,  all  treated 
them  nicely,  none  of  them  gave  them 
any  information.  No  one  of  them 
helped  sell  the  foods  at  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  or,  in  fact,  at  any  other  pi*ice. 
Then  they  made  a  pei’sonal  effort.  They 
got  a  car  and  loaded  it  with  the 
choicest  and  best  of  the  land  and  sent 
it  on  to  New  York.  At  .that  new 
troubles  began.  The  details  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  story.  The  short  of  it 
was  that  there  was  no  return  for  the 
food:  and  it  cost  $187  to  square  things 
up  with  the  railroad  and 'other  charges. 
When  the  season  closed  the  $20,500  cap¬ 
ital  was  gone,  and-  it  took  an  extra 
$4,000  to  settle  for  supplies  and  square 
up  generally.  Mr.  Murdock  is  convinced 
that  a  real  system  of  distribution  must 
be  provided  for  efficient  handling  of 
farm  products.  He  saw  Government 
work  going  on  in  Long  Island  on  the 
cost  plus  profit  basis,  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  same  system  would  en¬ 
courage  food  production  on  a  substantial  scale. 


Canning  Crop  Growers  Organize 

A  group  of  interested  growers  of  canning  factory 
crops  met  about  the  middle  of  December  at  Middleport, 
N.  Y.,  together  with  some  interested  growers  from  Or¬ 
leans  County,  and  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  looking  towards  the  securing  of  a  uniform 
price  for  canning  factory  crops  in  Niagara  County. 
Last  year  some  of  the  canners  in  different  sections  of  the 
county  paid  widely  differing  prices  for  the  same  goods. 
These  prices  on  tomatoes  varied  from  $15  to  $20  per 
ton.  Au  adjourned  meeting  was  later  held  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  office,  and  as  a  result  of  this  second  conference 
the  Niagara  Co-operative  Canning  Crops  Association 
was  organized  under  Article  13-A  of  the  Memberships 
Corporation  Law. 

A  contract  was  drawn  up  as  between  the  individual 
grower  and  this  association.  By  signing  this  contract  a 
grower  at  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  consigned  his  canning  crops  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  sale.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held  throughout 
the  county,  and  as  a  result  inside  of  three  weeks  500 
producers  of  canning  crops  had  joined,  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  Western  New  York,  seeing  the  progress  made  in 
Niagara  County,  took  steps  looking  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  organization  in  their  counties. 

On  January  7  the  directors  of  these  different  county 
associations  met  in  Rochester  and  formed  the  New  York 
State  Co-operative  Canning  Crops  Association,  under 
the  same  law.  As  soon  as  each  county  has  secured  its 
contracts  a  conference  will  be  held  with  the  canners  to 
complete  the  sale  of  the  crops.  On  January  9  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  different  associations  held  another  meeting 
in  Rochester  to  consider  cost  figures  related  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  different  crops.  These  figures  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  when  representatives  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  associations  meet  with  the  canners  in  the  near 
future.  N.  n.  PEET. 

Farm  Bureau  Ma  i  ger. 
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LISTEN! 

2V2C. - SQUASH ! ! ! - 8c. 

TO  FARMER  ( and  at  Retail )  TO  YOU 

On  Friday,  December  26,  1919,  the  undersigned  farmer  delivered  to 
one  of  the  provision  stores  in  Brookline  a  load  of  1,360  lbs.  of  Blue 
Hubbard  Squash,  at  2%c  per  lb. 

That  day  and  the  next  the  retail  price  of  squash  in  the  Brookline 
store  of  this  firm  was  8c  per  lb.  (as  advertised  on  a  card  on  their 
counter). 

The  undersigned  suggested  to  Mr.  X.  (who  bought  the  squash)  that 
the  store  ought  to  pay  a  little  more  than  2%c,  since  it  was  selling  for  Sc. 
Mr.  X.’s  answer  was,  “That  makes  no  difference!” 

Allowing  for  some  waste  in  the  store,  the  farmer  received  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  retail  dollar,  and  the  store  about  65  per  cent. 

The  farmer  spends  a  year  raising  one  crop,  has  one  turnover  a  year, 
must  stand  a  large  waste  in  storing  his  crop  until  Winter,  and — 

The  retail  store  turns  its  stock  over  many  times  in  a  year,  has  rela¬ 
tively  little  waste,  and  runs  no  weather  risks  (as  does  the  farmer). 

Yet  this  store  seems  to  think  it  is  none  of  the  farmer’s  business 
what  his  goods  sell  for  at  retail.  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK?— or  don’t 
you  think? 

TO  ME  AS  CONSUMER,  IT  IS  H.  C.  L.— but  TO  ME  AS  PRO¬ 
DUCER.  IT  IS  JUST  PLAIN  H— L.  JOHN  D.  pearmain. 

Framingham.  Mass. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Martin-tide 

When  morning  rain  h-as  washed  with 
sheen 

Each  blade  and  flower,  and  made  them 
sweet, 

And  twinkling  trees  stand  wet  and  green, 
And  rain-pools  sparkle  in  the  street, 

Oh.  then  beside  some  lakelet  filled 

With  quivering  shapes  of  mirrored 
leaves, 

The  martin  gathers  mud  to  build 
His  hanging  nest  beneath  the  leaves. 

Then,  in  a  little,  you  shall  hear, 

Awaking  at  the  break  of  light, 

Low  twitterings,  very  soft  and  clear, 

For  joy  of  five  pure  eggs  of  white ; 

And  so  take  heart  for  the  new  day 
That  oh,  such  little  things  suffice — 
Eggs,  raindrops,  particles  of  clay — 

To  make  a  bower  of  paradise. 

— WILLIAM  CANTON. 

$ 

Canned  apple  sauce  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  pie  filling  if  a  little  lemon  juice  is 
added  and  some  red  currant  jelly  is  beat¬ 
en  through  the  sauce.  This  takes  away 
any  flatness  of  flavor  that  may  exist,  the 
filling  being  used  between  two  crusts. 

A  very  interesting  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  “Com¬ 
mercial  Dutch-bulb  Culture  in  the  United 
States,”  Bulletin  797,  by  David  Grif¬ 
fiths  and  H.  E.  Juenemann.  It  treats  of 
bulb  growing  for  pleasure,  both  outside 
and  in,  as  well  as  giving  the  commercial 
side,  and  contains  much  information 
about  varieties.  While  commercial  bulb 
culture  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  there  is  much  interest  in  these 
plants,  and  the  bulletin  named  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  garden-loving  woman  who 
buys  a  few  bulbs  each  year,  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  professional  grower.  Copies  of 
the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
price  10  cents.  Always  send  currency  in 
payment  for  government  documents ; 
postage  stamps  are  not  accepted. 

* 

During  every  general  epidemic  we  are 
flooded  with  advice  and  suggested  reme¬ 
dies  of  more  or  less  value,  'but  there  is 
one  thing  on  which  all  doctors  are  agreed 
as  regards  influenza.  That  is  that  the 
patient  who  goes  to  bed,  and  stays  there 
until  well,  has  the  best  chance  for  early 
and  complete  recovery.  Exposure  and 
exertion  are  great  sources  of  danger  even 
in  a  mild  attack.  It  is  quite  likely  this 
Winter  that  many  people  who  succumb  to 
a  comparatively  mild  attack  are  lacking 
in  resistance  through  lack  of  nourishment. 
This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  city  workers  who  must  get  their 
meals  at  cheap  restaurants.  Food  prices 
in  the  cities  are  so  high  that  strict  econ¬ 
omy  is  necessary,  and  too  often  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  crullers  or  a  small  order  of 
wheat  cakes  takes  the  place  of  a  real 
meal. 

We  are  asked  to  give  the  recipe  for 
Twin  Mountain  muffins.  This  is  quite  a 
familiar  recipe,  giving  the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  muffins  we  know,  when 
baked  in  a  quick  oven :  Cream  one-third 
of  a  cup  of  butter,  add  gradually  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  one  egg,  beaten 
light,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  milk,  two 
cups  of  sifted  flour  and  four  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  hot 
buttered  gem  pans  about  25  minutes. 

Making  Hair  Switches 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  instruc¬ 
tion  for  making  switches  from  combings? 

j.  s.  M. 

Who  can  give  this  information?  Many 
women  save  the  combings  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  high-class  hair-dressers  ad¬ 
vise  against  it,  as  combings  are  dead  hair, 
and  switches  made  from  them  never  have 
the  luster  of  hair  cut  while  in  a  growing 
condition. 


Lenten  Recipes 

Deviled  Clams. — One  quart  of  clams 
and  their  liquor,  two  gills  of  water.  Let 
come  to  a  boil,  then  pour  all  into  a  col¬ 
ander,  take  the  liquor  and  add  four  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  five  of  flour,  and  boil  until 
it  thickens.  Stir  in  four  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt 
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to  taste.  Chop  the  clams  very  fine  and 
add  to  the  mixture.  Let  boil  one  minute 
and  let  cool  befoi’e  putting  it  in  the  shells ; 
strew  cracker  crumbs  over  the  top  of 
each  and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  then 
bake  light  brown  and  serve  hot. 

Salt  Mackerel  Creamed. — Soak  the  fish 
over  night,  wipe  dry  the  next  morning  and 
broil  on  a  buttered  griddle.  Lay  it  on 
a  hot  dish  and  make  the  following  sauce  : 
One  cup  of  hot  milk,  thickened  with  two 
teaspoons  of  butter ;  add  salt,  chopped 
parsley  and  a  pinch  of  pepper.  Let  it 
stand  a  few  minutes,  then  add  one  egg, 
well  beaten.  Pour  over  fish  and  serve. 

Buttered  Lobster. — -Cut  one  cup  lob¬ 
ster  meat  in  dice,  add  one  cup  white  sauce, 
two  teaspoons  tomato  catsup,  salt,  pepper 
and  nutmeg.  Turn  into  greased  dish  and 
cover  with  one-half  cup  bread  crumbs,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  tablespoon  of 
butter.  Bake  in  hot  oven  20  minutes, 
letting  crumbs  get  well  browned. 

Panned  Oysters. — Clean  one  pint  of 
oysters.  Put  in  dripping  pan  small  pieces 
of  toast,  put  an  oyster  on  each  piece, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  bake 
until  oysters  are  plump.  Serve  with 
lemon  butter  made  by  creaming  three 
tablespoons  of  butter,  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  one  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice. 

Fish  Souffle. — One  tablespoon  of  butter 
blended  with  one  tablespoon  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  milk,  salt,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Cook  till  thickened,  add  one  cup 
of  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  of  finely  flaked 
fish,  then,  lastly,  the  beaten  whites  of  two. 
eggs.  Bake  quickly. 

Jellied  Salmon. — Remove  skin  and  bones 
from  one  can  of  salmon,  then  add  the 
juice  of  one  large  lemon,  saltspoon  of  salt, 
good  big  dash  of  red  pepper,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine,  two  tablespoons 
of  canned  peas.  Mix  this  all  together, 
then  pour  two  teacups  of  boiling  water 
over  one  envelope  of  plain  one-minute 
gelatine,  then  add  one  tablespoon  of  olive 


Heat  one  cup  of  milk  and  pour  it  over 
one-fourth  pound  of  mild  cheese,  crumble 
into  bits,  and  mix  with  one  heaping  cup 
of  fine  cracker  crumbs.  When  cheese  is 
melted  add  piece  of  butter  size  of  walnut. 
When  well  hot  and  melted,  turn  over  the 
oysters  and  white  sauce,  add  dash  of  cay¬ 
enne  over  top.  Bake  until  cream  is  set 
and  the  top  well  browned. 

Salmon  Loaf.- — Melt  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup 
cracker  crumbs,  a  little  salt,  little  pepper 
and  sage  to  taste.  Remove  skin  and 
bones  from  one  can  of  salmon,  and  then 
mix  all  fine  together.  Put  in  a  buttered 
baking  powder  can.  cover  and  steam  one 
hour.  Remove  from  can  while  hot  and 
put  away  to  cool.  It  is  very  nice  at  any 
meal. 

Broiled  Halibut  Steak. — Lay  the  steaks 
in  salt  and  water  for  10  minutes,  then 
lay  them  in  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 
Let  them  remain  in  this  for  10  minutes, 
wipe  them  dry  and  broil  until  they  are 
golden  brown.  Place  them  on  a  hot  dish 
and  serve  with  a  sauce.  If  you  want  an 
additional  relish,  serve  with  tomato 
pickles,  covering  the  fish  when  sexwing. 

Sardine  Canapes.  —  Spread  cii'cular 
pieces  of  toasted  bread  with  sadines  from 
which  bones  have  been  removed,  rubbed 
to  a  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of 
creamed  butter,  and  seasoned  with  table 
sauce  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne.  Place 
in  the  center  of  each  a  stuffed  olive  made 
by  removing  stone,  and  filling  cavity  with 
sardine  mixture.  Ai*ound  each  arrange  a 
border  of  the  finely  chopped  whites  of 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

Oysters  and  Macaroni. — One  pint  of 
oysters,  one  pint  of  macaroni,  one  cup 
white  sauce  and  one-half  cup  cracker 
crumbs,  rolled  fine.  Break  the  macaroni 
in  small  pieces,  and  boil  in  salt  water. 
When  it  is  tender  rinse  in  cold  water. 
Put  a  layer  of  this  into  a  cassei’ole  or  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  then  put  in  the  oys- 
tser,  then  the  rest  of  the  macaroni,  sprink¬ 


A  pretty  design  for  cross-stitch  embroidery  and  appropriate  for  use  as  a  tray  cloth  or 
dining  room  wall  motto  is  illustrated  in  No.  17,94.  The  flowers  are  for  rose  pink,  the  leaves 
and  vines  light  green,  the  little  Holland  Dutch  ligttres  and  the  lettering  in  delft  blue.  Silk 
doss  is  to  be  used  on  this  design,  which  is  furnished  and  used  in  double  thickness.  The 
design  is  on  white  art  fabric,  size  17x221,4  inches',  and  with  silk  floss  to  complete  embroidery 
costs  90  cents. 


oil.  pour  this  over  the  salmon,  put  into  a 
mold,  let  it  get  cold.  When  ready  for 
use,  unmold,  garnish  dish  with  lettuce 
leaves  and  lemon  quarters. 

Oyster  Pie. — Make  a  rich  paste,  roll 
out  twice  as  thick  as  for  a  fruit  pie,  for 
top  crust,  ordinary  thickness  for  lower. 
Line  a  pudding  dish  with  the  thinner  and 
fill  with  crusts  of  dry  bread  or  light 
crackers.  Butter  edges  of  dish  lavishly, 
that  you  may  lift  upper  crust  without 
breaking.  Cover  this  with  thick  crust, 
ornamented  heavily  at  edge,  and  bake. 
Cook  the  oysters  as  for  a  stew,  only  beat¬ 
ing  into  them  at  the  last  two  eggs,  and 
thickening  with  one  spoonful  of  fine 
cracker  crumbs  or  rice  flour.  They 
should  stew  only  five  minutes,  and  have 
paste  ready  by  then  ;  lift  top  crust,  pour 
in  hot  oysters  and  serve  hot. 

Haddock  a  la  Rabbit. — Prepare  fish  as 
for  baking,  make  a  Welsh  rabbit  mixture 
of  one  cup  hot  milk,  one-fourth  pound  of 
grated  cheese,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  mustard,  one  tablespoon 
flour,  one  tablespoon  of  butter.  Blend 
well  and  pour  over  fish.  Bake  fish  until 
done.  Do  not  season  fish,  or  use  butter 
or  pork  as  the  rabbit  mixture  makes  the 
dish  rich  enough.  Serve  garnished  with 
parsley. 

Fish  Pie. — Cooked  fish,  cooked  pota¬ 
toes.  one-half  pint  of  white  sauce,  pepper 
and  salt.  Grease  a  pie  dish,  put  in  it  any 
remains  of  cold  white  fish,  freed  from  skin 
and  bones.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Mash 
the  potatoes,  spread  them  neatly  over 
the  fish,  place  a  few  lumps  of  butter  on 
the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  20  min¬ 
utes  and  serve  hot. 

Oysters  and  Cheese. — Slightly  scald  oys¬ 
ters  or  till  plump,  and  turn  them  into  a 
well-buttered  baking  dish.  Over  them 
turn  a  white  sauce  made  very  thick.  Do 
not  use  too  much  sauce.  Cover  with 
cracker  crumbs  and  cheese.  Use  one  pint 
of  large  oysters,  one  cup  of  milk,  two 
tablespoons  of  bread  flour,  one  tablespoon 
of  butter,  one-third  tablespoon  of  salt. 


ling  each  layer  with  the  cracker  crumbs. 
Pour  the  white  sauce  over  it  and  bake 
until  brown. 

Creamed  Salmon. — One  can  salmon 
minced  fine.  Drain  off  the  liquor  and 
throw  away.  For  the  dressing,  boil  one 
pint  milk,  two  tablespoons  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Have  ready  one  pint 
fine  bread  crumbs.  Place  a  layer  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  then  a  layer  of  fish, 
then  a  layer  of  dressing,  and  so  on,  leav¬ 
ing  crumbs  for  the  last  layer.  Bake  till 
brown. 

Clam  Fritters. — Cook  the  clams  for  10 
minutes  in  their  own  liquor  and  a  little 
water.  Chop  them  fine  and  mix  into  a 
batter  made  with  two  cups  of  flour,  two 
tablespoons  of  baking  powdei\  an  egg  and 
pinch  of  salt.  There  will  be  enough  liquid 
in  the  clams  to  make  the  batter  the  proper 
consistency.  Fry  in  large  spoonfuls  in 
fat  and  brown  on  both  sides. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Canning  Mackerel  and  Salmon 

Canned  mackerel  was  an  experiment 
that  worked  well.  Mackerel  was  cleaned 
and  enough  salt  sprinkled  over  the  fish 
to  season  well,  then  set  away  in  a  cool 
place  over  night.  Large-mouthed  pint 
jars  were  used.  Mackerel  was  cut  in 
small  enough  pieces  so  as  not  to  break 
up  when  removed  from  jar.  and  not 
packed  too  close,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
liquid  around  them.  Two  tablespoons  of 
strong  cider  vinegar  were  added  to  each 
jar,  the  remainder  of  jar  filled  with  warm 
water,  care  being  taken  that  no  bubbles 
remained  in  jar.  It  was  cooked  90  min¬ 
utes  after  water  began  to  boil,  using  cold 
pack  process.  I  also  canned  salmon  by 
the  same  method,  only  cooking  them  120 
minutes.  Both  proved  to  be  very  nice. 

JENNY  LIND. 


The  Making  of  Rag  Rugs 

No  more  appropriate  lines  could  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  material  used  iu 


the  braided  and  hooked  rugs  than  those 
of  Alice  •  Packard  Palmer,  entitled  “My 
Braided  Rug” : 

“My  braided  rug,  I  love  you. 

Not  for  your  quaintness, 

Nor  for  the  air  you  lend  of  old-time 
charm, 

Nor  for  your  bright  coloring; 

Neither  for  your  soft,  inviting  warmth, 

Though  all  these  quite 

Repay  my  hours  of  loving  labor. 

I  love  you  for  the  pictures  that  you 
paint  of  yesterday. 

I  see  beneath  my  feet  ( tread  softly, 
please ),_  my  wedding  gown  in  part ; 

A  strip  of  gray  was  grandmother’s  best 
frock, 

And  here,  my  mother’s  coat,  that  served 
so  well. 

She  fashioned  it  again,  quite  small, 
for  me. 

And  there — 

A  bit  of  sister’s  “riding  hood,” 

And  father’s  vest ; 

A  blue  checked  bit  of  wool — her  first 
school  dress, 

And  here — the  one  she  wore  the  last. 

I  see  her  now,  as  she  so  often  stood — 

Ah,  yes.  dear  braided  rug,  I  love  you ; 

Your  mingled  strands  do  twine  them¬ 
selves  around  my  heart  alluringly, 

I  look  on  you  and  live  again  in  mem¬ 
ory — 

Those  blessed  years  long  gone.” 

And  now  for  the  making  of  them.  The 
three-strand  braid  is  most  simple,  but 
pretty  if  made  of  pretty  colors.  They 
can  be  made  round,  square  or  oblong. 
The  1 1-strand  braided  rugs  are  a  bit  more 
complicated.  One  can  use  one  or  two 
strands  of  a  color,  but  best  results  are  to 
have  11  colors  and  keep  each  color  to  the 
end.  The  strips  to  handle  should  not  be 
over  a  yard  in  length,  about  Yz  in.  in 
width.  The  heavier  the  material  "the  nar¬ 
rower  the  strips.  My  method  is  to  wind 
each  color  on  a  ball,  fastening  them  in 
the  desired  length. 

Next  tack  11  strands  together  securely, 
fasten  to  something,  or  have  someone  to 
hold  the  ends  until  braid  is  started.  Be¬ 
gin  at  the  right  hand,  bring  over  and  un¬ 
der  10  strings,  hold  the  string  or  strand 
brought  through  in  left  hand,  go  back  to 
right,  take  up  the  second  strand,  bring 
over,  under,  over,  under,  until  to  the  left, 
and  bring  the  second  strip  under  the  first 
strip  brought  through.  Always  hold  the 
last  strip  taken  through  with  left  hand 
until  the  next  strip  is  brought  under  and 
that  one  taken  up.  When  the  work  is 
laid  aside  pin  last  strip  taken  through 
upon  the  braid  to  prevent  tangling,  and  as 
the  strips  are  braided  up  tack  others  of 
the  same  color  to  the  ends.  A  rug  36  in. 
or  more  across  requires  about  12  yards  of 
the  braid. 

To  sew  together,  braid  and  sew  to¬ 
gether  a  three-strand  plait  about  the  size 
of  a  dinner  plate,  then  commence  with 
wide  braid,  placing  the  right  hand  side 
of  braid  to  seam,  as  it  will  be  a  bit 
curved  and  will  not  have  to  be  held  in 
so  much  iu  order  to  make  rug  lie  flat  or 
smooth. 

For  the  hooked  rugs  the  strips  slioxild 
be  a  bit  narrower  than  for  braided  rugs. 
For  a  foundation  use  a  grain  sack  or  cof¬ 
fee  sack  of  the  desired  size.  Lay  off  de¬ 
sign  in  center  of  top  side.  A  coarse  bone 
crochet  hook,  or  one  made  of  an  umbrella 
stay,  or  a  three-pronged  fork  with  out¬ 
side  prongs  broken  off  and  a  small  hook 
turned  up  on  end  of  center  prong,  may  be 
used  for  hooking  the  rags  up  through.  I 
made  one  of  the  latter  this  morning  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory,  as  the  handle 
prevents  hand  from  cramping.  The  foun¬ 
dation  can  be  framed  or  just  held  loose 
on  the  lap  of  worker.  Hold  strip  on  bot¬ 
tom  side  of  foundation,  push  hook  down 
through  from  top,  draw  up  strip  about 
half  inch,  then  down  and  draw  up  hook 
Yz  in.,  then  down  and  draw  up  hook  Yz  in. 
Follow  the  designs  with  desired  color. 
Fill  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  design  in 
same  manner,  and  clip  strips  in  two  as 
you  go.  or  after  rug  is  finished,  if  you  de¬ 
sire.  Some  use  a  pair  of  sheep  shears 
for  this  purpose.  I  clipped  the  end  of  my 
thumb  a  bit  ago,  so  be  careful  how  you 
clip  if  you  use  regular  house  scissors. 
Fill  all  vacant  spots  with  these  loops 
drawn  through.  The  closeness  of  loops 
will  depend  on  width  and  quality  of 
strips.  Narrow  cotton  strips  will  have 
to  be  hooked  through  closer  than  wider 
strips  of  cotton  or  woolen.  Some  designs 
are  of  roses,  leaves,  and  a  background  of 
hit-and-miss  colors;  others  are  of  dogs, 
deer,  cats  or  other  animals.  One  can 
sometimes  get  a  good  design  from  a  lap- 
robe  or  buggy  spread.  Again,  some  are 
made  in  squares  or  diamonds  of  contrast¬ 
ing  colors.  Sufficient  space  should  be  left 
around  the  edges  for  hemming  or  binding, 
and  if  after  you  have  completed  one  of 
these  you  are  not  ready  to  exclaim,  “My 
hooked  rug,  how  I  love  you.”  it  will  not 
be  because  you  have  not  spent  many 
hours  over  it  and  worked  many  relics  of 
yourself  and  family  into  its  fluffy  depths, 
but  you  will  have  to  admit  it  is  surely  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy,  if  not  forever, 
at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Mocha  Custard. — Into  a  quart  of  very 
rich  boiled  custard,  still  warm,  stir  a 
pint  of  very  strong  hot  black  coffee.  Beat 
for  five  minutes,  until  thick  and  creamy. 
Fill  sherbet  glasses  with  it,  heap  whipped 
cream  on  the  fop  of  each,  and  set  in 
cracked  ice  until  served, 
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Buy  the  Best 

THE 

MAPES  FAMOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


The  Standard  for 
Generations 


Basis  Bone  and  Guano 
No  Rock  Used 


Availability  without  Acidity 

-  • 

Choicest  Forms  of  POTASH— 
Sulphates,  Carbonates  and 
Nitrates  all  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  materials.  For 
Tobacco,  Fruits,  etc.,  where 
these  forms  are  required. 

Foreign  Muriate  for  General  Farm  Crops 


Ample  Supplies  of  Potash 
In  Our  Brands  This  Year 

Manufactured  as  in  the  past 
with  precisely  the  same  care 
as  to  the  choiceness  and 
adaptability  of  the  materials 
for  the  crops  for  which  they 
are  intended. 


Send  direct  to  us  or  to  our  nearest 
Agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  & 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch 
239  State  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Garden  Crops  in  New  Jersey 

In  the  cut  is  shown  an  engraving 
taken  from  a  photograph  in  the  field  of 
D.  I*.  Starn  of  Atlantic  County,  N.  ,T. 
This  represents  a  great  load  of  celery, 
and  is  the  second  crop  on  four  acres  of 
land.  This  crop  was  planted  in  rows  five 
feet  apart,  with  the  plants  one  foot  in 
the  row.  This  represents  the  second  crop 
taken  off  that  land  in  one  season.  On 
the  four  acres  Mr.  Starn  sold  6,S70 
bunches  of  celery,  which  brought  $1,- 
006.33.  We  wanted  to  find  out  what  the 
first  crop  amounted  to,  and  Mr.  Starn 
has  given  us  the  following  items  regard¬ 
ing  that  earlier  crop. 

Whenever  we  print  true  stories  of  this 
sort  we  are  sometimes  accused  of  telling 
large  tales,  and  doing  injury  to  garden¬ 
ing  by  giving  these  facts.  We  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  statement  here  given  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  if  we  were  to  know,  the  entire 
cost  of  these  crops  in  manure,  labor,  rent 
of  land  and  other  items,  we  should  find 
that  Mi*.  Starns  had  to  work  for  every 
dollar  he  got  out  of  it,  and  in  addition  had 
to  make  use  of  a  brand  of  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  would  have  made  him  far 
more  money  had  he  employed  it  from  the 
beginning  in  some  other  industry. 

On  one  acre  there  were  grown  6.027 
bunches  of  beets,  amounting  to  $184.15, 
and  on  the  other  three  acres  there  were 
86  barrels  of  spinach,  which  were  a  poor 
crop,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  which 
flooded  it.  It  amounted  to  $258.30.  This 
crop  was  followed  by  lettuce  oil  the  same 
three  acres,  of  which  we  sold  150  bar¬ 
rels,  amounting  to  $610.65.  The  beets 
and  lettuce  were  grown  in  rows  2V£  feet 


manure  to  best  advantage  with  fertilizer. 

Ridgeway,  N.  Y.  o.  c. 

If  we  had  much  farm  stock  we  should 
throw  this  straw  in  the  barnyard  and  let 
the  cattle  or  sheep  tread  it  down.  We 
should  also  bed  heavily  and  mix  the  straw 
with  the  manure,  to  be  hauled  out  in  the 
Spring.  This  would  require  much  labor, 
which  is  hard  to  find  now.  In  our  own 
case,  as  we  are  situated,  we  should  haul 
all  or  a  large  part  of  that  straw  right 
into  the  orchard  and  scatter  it  under  the 
trees.  Put  it  on  thick,  and  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  plow  or  work  the  orchard  this 
Spring.  If  it  is  the  bearing  year  you  can 
scatter  acid  phosphate  or  phosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda  right  on  the  straw.  This 
plan  of  handling  an  orchard  is  quite  com¬ 
monly  followed  in  Ohio  and  has  given 
great  results.  If  the  orchard  is  not  in 
bearing  perhaps  you  would  not  care  to 
use  the  straw  there,  although  that  is  what 
we  should-  do.  The  straw  can  be  spread 
and  plowed  under  like  any  coarse  manure, 
and  the  addition  of  acid  phosphate  will 
make  it  very  useful  oivmost  crops  except 
potatoes.  Where  long  straw  is  plowed 
under  and  covered  it  id  rather  hard  to 
make  good  furrows  for  potato  planting, 
as  you  rip  up  too  much  of  the  straw.  For 
other  crops  it  ranks  much  like  manure. 


“Air-strong”  Potatoes 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  potatoes 
to  be  “air-strong”?  IIow  can  it  be  pre¬ 
vented?  s.  R. 

A  very  small  amount  of  exposure  to 
light  starts  a  coloring  in  the  skin  of  the 
potato  which  rapidly  increases. to  a  very 


Load  of  Celery  as  Second  Crop 


apart,  and  every  other  row  was  planted 
with  celery,  making  the  celery  five  feet 
apart  in  row.  This  was  set  before  the 
beets  and  lettuce  were  all  gathered,  giv¬ 
ing  the  celery  a  chance  to  get  a  hold 
before  the  preceding  crop  was  all  gone, 
then  giving  plenty  of  room  to  till  the 
celery.  I  keep  a  record  of  all  my  sales. 
One  acre  beets,  first  crop,  6,027  bunches, 
$184.15;  three  acres  spinach,  sown  in  12- 
iuch  rows,  poor  crop.  86  barrels,  $258.30; 
same  three  aoretf-replnnted  in  lettuce,  2V&- 
foot  rows,  150  barrels,  $610.65*  celery, 
as  last  crop,  planted  in  every  other  row, 
6.879  bunches,  amounting  to  $1,006.33. 

Total  amount  on  all  crops  of  four  acres 
in  a  poor  season,  on  account  of  excessive 
rains,  $2,059,43.  I),  r.  starn. 


Applying  Fertilizer  to  Potatoes 

What  is  the  best  way  to  use  fertilizer 
for  potatoes?  I  work  my  potato  ground 
deep  with  a  single-shovel  plow,  and  have 
a  one-horse  corn  drill  with  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  with  which  I  can  drill  fertilizer 
in  rows  either  before  or  after  plating  po¬ 
tatoes.  What  quantity  should  be  used? 

South  Bend,  Ind.  h.  k.  r. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  plow  out  the  fur¬ 
rows  deep  and  wide,  and  then  drop  the 
seed  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
With  a  cultivator  we  work  along  the  side 
throwing  about  an  inch  of  soil  over  the 
seed  pieces.  The  fertilizer  is  then  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  wide  strip  along  the  furrow — 
not  in  a  narrow  band  just  over  the  seed 
pieces,  but  over  the  entire  furrow.  After 
this  we  run  the  cultivator  both  ways  and 
fill  the  furrow.  The  fertilizer  should  not 
be  put  directly  in  contact  with  the  seed, 
and  we  have  found  it  better  to  put  the 
fertilizer  above  rather  than  under. 

What  to  Do  with  Straw 

IIow  would  you  handle  and  make  best 
use  of  straw  on  a  farm  where  there  is  no 
manure  for  next  Spring,  but  two  large 
stacks  of  straw,  one  of  wheat,  two  years 
old,  one  of  rye  from  last  Fall?  IIow  and 
when  would  you  use  it  in  a  seven-year-old 
orchard  that  was  planted  last  Fall,  'but 
no  cover  crop  put  in?  Could  it  be  used 
on  land  plowed  and  planted  to  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  corn  or  peas  next  Spring?  I 
would  like  to  substitute  this  straw  for 


dark  color  if  the  exposure  continues. 
Along  with  this  color  there  is  developed  a 
very  strong  flavor.  Even  with  bags  hung 
over  windows  it  is  very  difficult  to  exclude 
the  light  so  completely  that  no  color  and 
bad  taste  will  develop.  Total  darkness, 
coupled  with  some,  though  not  too  much, 
ventilation  is  the  ideal  state  of  storage 
for  the  potato.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
belief,  provided  the  tubers  are  free  from 
rot  germs  when  stored,  it  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  profitable,  to  store  po¬ 
tatoes  when  air  and  eveu  tubers  are  more 
or  less  damp.  This  greatly  reduces  the 
loss  by  shrinkage.  Of  course,  if  rot  is 
present,  the  dampness  will  cause  an  epi¬ 
demic.  For  many  years  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  often  storing  tubers  which 
were  quite  damp  without  losing  any  from 
rot  in  cellar,  aud  with  percentage  of 
shrinkage  so  small  that  I  am  often  dis¬ 
believed  about  it.  DANIEL  DEAN. 


Sheep  vs.  Cultivation  in  Orchards 

M  ill  an  apple  orchard  do  as  well  with 
sheep  pastured  as  one  which  gets  cultiva¬ 
tion?  I  have  an  orchard  in  sod  which  I 
ought  to  plow  around  this  Spring,  but  if 
sheep  will  do  the  work  as  well  as  cultivat¬ 
ing  I  would  rather  not  plow.  This  or¬ 
chard  does  not  lack  fertility,  but  the  sod 
is  getting  very  thick  and  dense.  I.  a.  ii. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

No,  not  always.  Some  orchards  are 
“sod-bound" — that  is,  the  grass  has  been 
there  so  long  that  the  soil  is  sour  and  too 
tough  to  do  well.  In  such  fuses  the  sod 
should  be  plowed  and  broken  up,  even 
when  it  is  to  be  reseeded.  The  sheep  eat 
the  grass  and  pack  down  the  soil.  Where 
the  sod  is  not  too  tough  and  the  sheep  are 
fed  some  grain  they  will  help  the  orchard, 
but  the  young  trees  must  be  protected 
with  wire  or  the  sheep  will  gnaw  them. 
There  is  no  way  of  comparing  sheep  feed¬ 
ing  with  cultivation  in  orchard  manage¬ 
ment.  The  sheep  save  labor  and  make 
some  wool  and  meat  out  of  the  gruss,  but 
in  most  cases  cultivation  will  give  more 
aud  better  fruit. 
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Aches  and  Pains 

Exposure  to  bad  weather  means  rheu¬ 
matic  twinges  and  other  handicapping 
after-effects.  We  can’t  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  relieving  pains  and  aches,  stiff joints , 
sore  muscles ,  lumbago ,  sciatica. 

“We  keep  a  large  bottle  of  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment  in  the  house  all  the  time  to  use 
when  an  attack  comes  on.  You  know 
Sloan’s  is  one  of  the  old  timers.  Doctor 
Earl  S.  Sloan  put  it  on  sale  38  years  ago. 

We  get  the  biggest  bottle  because  it’s  more  economi¬ 
cal.  A  little  applied  to  the  spot  fenrtratei  xeithtut 
rubbing  and  promptly  eases  up  the  pain  and  acke.” 


Sloan's 

Liiiimcnt 
Keep  ii  handy 


I’ll  SAVE  You 

25%  to  60%  on  a 

Pipeless  Furnace! 

Because  I  build  them  myself.  You 
can’t  beat  the  price  of  the  man  who 
makes  the  goods.  Friend. 

Write  and  Get  My  Book,  FREE 

quoting  my  direct-to-you-from-fac- 
tory  price.  Also  get  my  offer  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitch¬ 
en  Kabinets  and  Tables,  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Firclcss  Cookers,  Cream 
Separators,  Sewing  Machines, 
Washing  Machines,  Indoor  Closets, 
Paints  and  Roofing.  I’-ll  quote  easy 
terms,  give  you  an  unconditional 
guarantee  and  pay  tho  freight. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  810  . 

" The  Old  Stove  Master” 
Kalamazoo  Stovo  Co.,  Mfrfe 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


••TbeOld 
Stove  Mast  or" 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Bees  Work  for 
Nothing 

You  find  tho  hive— bees  will  find  their  own 
food.  Surplus  honey  costs  you  nothing. 
Moro  profit  on  loss  cost  than  any  other  farm 
lino.  Ask  us  to  toll  you  how 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

50  years’ experience.  Low-priced  i 
boglnners’  outfits.  Wrlto  us 
what  your  occupation  is  and  if 
you  koop  boos  now.  This  will 
help  us  send  you  needed  information. 
Write  today  for  handsome  froe  booklet, 
"Bees  for  Pleasuro  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
294  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


Moro  com- 
table,  healthful,  convenient, 
place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
gorms  breed.  Bo  ready  for  a 
:old  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
ry,  comfortable,  odorless 
in  tho  house  anywhere  you 
t.  l)on’t  go  out  m  tho  cold, 
n  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 
Tho  gonna  oro  killed  by  o  chemi¬ 
cal  In  water  In  the  container.  Emp- 
ly  one®  a  month  as  cany  as  annas. 
The  origin*!  closet.  (lusrantasd. 
THIRTY  D  AY8'  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  snd  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

2194  Hiwa  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Micb. 

Ask  about  Ro-San  Wanhntand  and 
Rolling  Bath  Tub. 

No  I’lurobing  Required. 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  HuiiAi, 

N bw- Y on K Kit  In  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


Address :  — 

JOnN  G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St„ 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Spirit  of  Motherhood 

There  have  been  so  many  articles  writ¬ 
ten  lately  on  the  question  of  children’s 
wages,  etc.,  and  many  different  opinions 
have  been  offered,  yet  none,  so  far,  has 
corresponded  with  my  own  ideas.  As  I 
have  very  good  results  with  my  method,  I 
offer  it  to  others,  hoping  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  of  help  to  other  mothers  and 
give  as  much  joy  out  of  life  as  I  have.  I 
have  a  little  girl  of  nine  and  a  boy  of 
eight.  There  is  no  longer  a  father,  so  we 
three  are  very  much  attached  to  each 
other.  I  am  not  only  a  mother  to  my 
kiddies,  but  a  chum,  a  companion,  a  play¬ 
mate. 

To  be  a  mother — I  mean  a  good  mother 
— we  must  fully  understand  (at  least  try 
to)  our  children.  We  must  look  and  rea¬ 
son  with  matters  from  the  child’s  point  of 
view.  A  child  is  full  of  imagination.  To 
them  everything  is  make-believe.  They 
believe  in  fairy,  or  “Never-Never  Land,” 
like  Peter  Pan,  the  lad  that  never  grew 
up.  Look  at  your  own  boy  with  his 
wooden  gun,  or  your  girlie  with  her  doll  ! 
The  boy  enters  into  his  play  with  his 
whole  heart  and  joy!  And  your  little  girl 
with  her  doll  close  in  her  arms!  Is  not 
that  make-believe  baby  as  dear  and  pre¬ 
cious  to  her  as  she  is  to  you?  It  is  her 
imagination  that  renders  her  alive. 

My  kiddies  are  very  fond  of  fairy  tales, 
as  most  all  children  are;  Andersen’s  and 
Brothers  Grimm  are  their  favorites,  and 
in  those  fairy  stories  they  have  read  of 
the  little  dwarfs,  of  the  brownies,  as  they 
call  thorn,  that  were  said  to  come  in  old¬ 
en  times  to  people  who  were  good  and 
kind,  and  do  their  work  for  them  at  night. 
In  the  stories  all  the  good  tailor  had  to 
do  was  to  lay  together  his  goods,  thread, 
needle  and  thimble,  and  a  pattern,  and  he 
found  his  coat  sewed  and  pressed  the  next 
morning,  while  the  tired  mother  had  only 
to  lay  the  wool  and  needles  and  a  sample 
of  the  stockings  she  wanted  knitted,  and 
there  they  were  the  next  morning.  But 
these  little  brownies  don’t  appear  any  more. 
So  my  kiddies  decided  to  be  brownies  to 
mamma.  They  do  all  the  little  things 
and  work  they  possibly  can  to  make  me 
pleasure.  I  go  to  business  five  days  a 
week  from  9  a.  in.  till  3  p.  m.  That  time 
the  children  arc  at  school,  and  have  their 
warm  lunch  there,  too.  We  usually  come 
home  on  the  same  train,  as  happy  to  be 
together  as  only  a  mother  can  imagine, 
and  all  the  way  home  the  brownies  try  to 
find  out  what  work  mamma  has  to  do  at 
home.  Sometimes  all  the  beds  have  to  be 
made,  and  they  just  can’t  wait  till  they 
get  their  coats  off  and  play  brownies  for 
mother.  We  have  a  little  playmate  of 
theirs  stay  with  us,  and  he  simply  de¬ 
lights  in  being  a  brownie.  We  have  all 
labor-saving  electric  appliances,  so  one 
little  brownie  works  the  carpet  cleaner 
while  the  two  others  make  the  beds.  Then 
the  second  brownie  goes  with  the  dustless 
mop  over  the  floor,  while  the  third  dusts 
the  furniture,  and  before  we  know  it  the 
whole  work  is  done.  Or  sometimes  the 
’phone  will  ring  after  supper,  while  I 
wash  the  dishes,  and  just  as  soon  as  I 
leave  the  kitchen  the  brownies  start  to 
work.  One  washes,  the  second  dries,  the 
third  sets  the  table  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Of  course,  when  I  hear  them  I 
don't  dare  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  for  they 
are  dwarfs  and  I  am  not  supposed  to  see 
them  till  they  come  and  look  for  me  and 
take  me  to  tho  kitchen  to  tell  me  with 
their  happy  faces  that  the  brownies  have 
been  there  and  done  the  work.  But  where 
good  little  brownies  are  there  are  fairies, 
too,  so  it  happens  quite  often  that  when 
the  kiddies  awake  they  find  a  package  be¬ 
side  their  little  beds,  with  just  the  thing 
they  wanted,  and  the  words,  “From  the 
Fairy  to  her  Brownies.” 

After  supper  we  go  together  in  front 
of  the  open  fire,  and  by  the  gleam  and 
light  of  it  I  read  them  fairy  tales  of  the 
little  tailor  that  could  kill  seven  with  one 
stroke,  or  of  Aladdin  with  his  magic  lamp, 
and  when  the  clock  chimes  seven  we  all 
go  up.  the  kiddies  all  wrapped  up  in  the 
charms  of  the  night’s  story,  and  they  un¬ 
dress,  and  then  I  tuck  them  into  bed.  the 
boys  with  their  wooden  soldiers  or  pop¬ 
guns,  the  girl  with  her  doll  in  her  arms, 
and  the  joy  that  gives  me  could  not  be 
bought  with  all  the  money  on  earth. 

To  me  motherhood  is  one  of  the  finest, 
one  of  the  noblest,  vocations  in  life. 
When  the  Lord  sends  us  the  little  one,  his 
mind  is  like  wax  in  our  hands.  It  is  for 
us  and  our  fullest  conscience  and  ability 
to  make  something  worthy  out  of  it.  To 
watch  a  child  grow,  to  help  it  to  walk,  to 
see  it  develop  into  a  clean,  truthful,  splen¬ 
did  young  man  or  woman — what  more 
beautiful  work  enn  there  be,  than  to  be  a 
mother?  claire  madelf.ine  jarvis. 


A  Useful  Utensil 

When  one  day  T  accidentally  broke  the 
blade  of  a  paring-knife  squarely  across, 
leaving  only  an  inch  with  the  handle, 
some  instinct  of  thrift  led  me  to  put  it 
hack  in  the  drawer  of  my  cabinet,  though 
I  little  realized  how  useful  it  was  going 
to  be.  It  has  become  so  indispensable 
to  me  for  opening  cans,  prying  loose  the 
glass  tops  of  fruit-jars  and  like  uses  that 
if  I  should  lose  or  break  it  I  should  be 
likely  to  make  another  out  of  any  strong 
bladed  knife  which  I  could  spare. 

G.  A.  T. 


Corn  Flake  Macaroons 

Whites  of  two  eggs,  one  whole  egg,  1 
cup  sugar,  1  cup  cocoauut.  'J  cups  corn 
(lakes,  %  teaspoon  salt.  Boll  in  small 
balls  aud  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

mbs.  w.  F.  n. 


The  trademark  of  supreme  musical  quality 

which  identifies  the  worlds  largest 
and  greatest  musical  industry 

Every  important  improvement  that  has  transformed 
the  talking-machine  from  a  triviality  into  an  exquisite 
and  eloquent  instrument  of  the  musical  arts  originated 
with  the  Victor.  The  Victor  plant,  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  its  type  in  the  world,  is  the  world-center  of 
great  music. 

No  other  organization  in  the  world  is  so  qualified 
by  experience,  by  resources,  and  by  artistic  equipment 
to  produce  supreme  quality  as  the  Victor  Company.  Its 
products  convey  more  great  music  by  great  artists  to 
more  people  throughout  the  world  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  If  you  wish  the  best,  buy  nothing 
which  does  not  bear  the  famous  Victor  trademark, 
“His  Master’s  Voice.” 

New  Victor  Records  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the 
1st  of  each  month 

VICTROLA 

Victor  talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 


31  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 


ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$3:98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  wo  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
We  are  selling  shoes  tor  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
w  ill  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
H'e  guarantee  that  the 
Sham  Must  Please  or  ice 
refund  Moneg- 
We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QU1CKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Dye  That  Skirt, 

Coat  or  Blouse 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 


FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  Jk*  C 

Free  within  3rd  zone  <300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb. — 5th  zone  39c  -Tm  ..  J  IK 

lb.— 6th  zone  41c  Ih  — 7th  zone 

43c  lb  8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

Wo 're  accepting  order*  from  famllleo  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y  Restaurant*. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything ! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


CROCHETED  and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  bootees,  sacques,  An¬ 
gora  hoods,  vests,  shawls,  etc.  Steady 
homework.  Send  small  pieces  show¬ 
ing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  Si  3rd  Ave.,  TV  etc  York  City 
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and  shorten  the  feeding  period.  Prove  at  our  risk  that  you 
can  make  from  $3.00  to  $10.00  more  per  hog  and  practically  eliminate  dis¬ 
ease  by  feeding  Milkoline  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less. 


30  Day  Guaranteed  Trial:  JSiSSVStSiSi 

else  —  you  can  see  for  yourself  on  your  own  farm  that  MILKOLINE  is  a  big  money  maker  for 
anyone  raising  hogs  and  poultry.  The  deal  isn’t  closed  until  you  are  satisfied.  We  take  the 
risk  because  we  know  what  MILKOLINE  will  do.  Order  any  amount  of  MILKOLINE  you 
want  from  prices  given — use  one-half  for  30 
days  —  then  if  not  satisfied  ship  back  the 
unusedpartand  every  cent  you  send  us  will  be 
returned  by  first  mail.  Your  money  is  simply 
on  deposit  till  you  have  tried  MILKOLINE 
thoroughly  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Big 
Kansas  City  Banks  substantiate  this  offer- 
ask  any  of  them  about  us  or  look  us  up  in 
Dun  or  Bradstreet. 


Only  2c  a  Gallon: 

MILKOLINE  comes  in  condensed  form.  It 
is  simply  modified  buttermilk  made  better 
for  feeding.  There  is  no  sulphuric  acid  or 
any  other  injurious  substance  in  it.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  last  indefinitely  in  any  climate 
and  not  to  spoil,  sour  or  rot  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  Full 
feeding  directions  with  every  package.  When 
fed  as  directed  (one  part  MILKOLINE 
to  50  parts  of  water  or  swill)  MILKOLINE 
costs  but  2c  a  gallon  or  less. 

Great  Feed  Saver: 

MILKOLINE  aids  digestion  and  promotes 
assimilation  so  that  feed  wastage  is  reduced. 
It  helps  tone  up  hogs  and  poultry,  and  users 
say  that  it  saves  easily  one-third  feed. 


Tested  By  University: 

Prof.  W.  B.  Combs,  Ass’t  Prof,  of  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,  of  Missouri  University,  in  a  recent 
test  found  that  Milkoline-fed  hogs  gained 
nearly  one-half  pound  more  per  day  than  others  i 
and  that  the  lot  fed  on  1 

MILKOLINE  cost  consid¬ 
erably  less  in  spite  of  a 
heavier  gain.  The  test 
showed  a  profit  of  82.57% 
extra  on  Milkoline  -  fed 
hogs  over  others  in  a  30-day 
test.  Copy  of  report  mailed 
free  on  request.  We  re¬ 
ceive  testimonials  from  the 
biggest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  feeders  in  every  state. 

For  instance  Lee  Jackson, 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says  “Milkoline  fixed  up  a 
bunch  of  shoats  that  had 
lost  their  appetites,  and  produced  great  results 
with  pure  bred  Duroc  Sows.”  - 


PRICES 

These  prices  are  F.O.B. 
Kansas  City  or  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  our  ncarc-.it  deal¬ 
er.  Dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

5  Gal.  Keg  •  $7.50 
10  Gal.  Keg  -  12.50 
15  Gab  Keg  •  16.50 
32  Gal.  Barrel  32.00 
55  Gal.  Barrel  49.50 

Prices  on  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  piven  in  booklet. 
Buy  in  barrel  lots  —  it 
saves  you  money. 


Try  Milkoline  at  Our  Risk 

...  _ ; . n 

®  rlAroH  nn  vnnr  nwr»  -Fovm  ar-irl  vnim 

Send  This  Coupon! 


THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

647  Creamery  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  accordance  with  your  guaranteed  offer,  please  ship  me 

. .  .Gallons  MILKOLINE  for  which  enclosed  find  $ . 

I  agree  to  use  half,  but  at  the  end  of  30  days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 
I  will  ship  back  unused  portion,  if  any,  at  your  expense,  and  you 
are  to  return  my  money. 


Order  a  barrel  or  any  amount  you  want  from 
above  prices — send  check  or  money  order — take ' 
30  days  using  half  of  amount  or¬ 
dered  on  your  own  farm  and  your 
own  hogs— then,  if  not  satisfied, 
ship  back  unused  part  at  our 
expense  and  we’ll  return  every 
penny  sent  us.  What  fairer  offer 
could  you  ask?  Your  name  on  a 
post  card  will  bring  big  42-page 
book  and  copy  of  report  from  Mis¬ 
souri  University  Dairy  Dept.  No 
obligation— write  today. 


NAME. 


POST  OFFICE. 


STATE . COUNTY. 


SHIPPING  POINT. 


1 


Agents  Wanted. 

The  Milkoline 
Mfg.  Co. 

647  Creamery  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


D1STK1BUTJ2I)  BY 

vV.  J.  Blanchard  .  . .  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abbinfjton,  Mass.  Hoffer  &  Carman  . . .  r . . . Harrisburg,  Pa' 

Anderson  &  Scofield  . . Fishkill,  N.  Y.  Frank  S.  Jones .  305  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Buy  a  Good  CHESTER  WHITE 

Young  hoars  and  gilts  (not  registered)  at  S20  each. 
One  large  bred  sow.  $70.  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  reg. 

hoar,  S45  each.  Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Brandretli,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

AND  FALL  PIGS,  PAIR  AND  TRIO  NOT  AKIN 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


OW  OR  CHESTER  WHITE  Rig  Type  PRIZE 

•  WINNERS.  Pigs,  $15  eacli  prepaid. 

Address  GEO.  F.  GBIFFIE,  R  3,  NEWYILLE,  PA. 


Of  /■*,  and  Chester  White  brod  sows.  (Registered.) 

.  1.  V..  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis, N.Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RDFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W .  B.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


ColliePups 


and  NEW  ZEALAND  RE1>  RABBITS 

NELSON  BROS.  -  GllOVK  CITY,  l’A. 


FOR  SALK  lirckJoVoDnno  8irod  by  International 
BIX-MOS.-OLD  AireOaierupS  Champion,  Kootinai  Chi¬ 
nook.  $25  if  taken  at  once.  C.  It.  Mead, Westfield,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Airedale  Pups  Danufuon^  T  E  *Conn. 

■fraiiiniuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiutiiiiiiiuniunmn7njinii<innmiTnC| 

Important  to  Advertisers  ] 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 
sified  advertisements  or  change  1 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper,  f 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 
ing  week’s  paper. 


|  v  BERKSHIRES  .-.  | 

^Choice  Berkshires -s 

We  have  some  extraSnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


GET  A  PORKMAKER 

PIG  SAVINGS  BANK  FREE 

Rut  your  savings  into  it  to  buy  a  pure  bred  pig.  Your 
savings  are  deposited  in  your  local  bank.  You  receive 
6$  interest  Jon  them  until  the  pig  is  shipped.  Any  one 
can  take  up  with  this  plan.  We  supply  the  savings  bank 
free.  Write  forfull  particulars. 

The  Porkmaker  Herd  of  Berkshires,  Box  111,  Palatine,  III. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuued;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  •orvice.  Special  prices  on  bonr  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  BOCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


SPRINGBANKBERKSHIRES 

I  have  for  sale  20  head  of  Brod  Sows  and  Gilts  to  far¬ 
row  in  February  and  March.  Bred  to  first-class  sires. 
Cholora  immune.  Write  for  description  and  price. 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  broeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 

you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntinutoii  Mills,  Pa. 


PATM00R  BERKSHIRES 

Big  type,  bred  for  size  and  prolificacy. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


I  arirp  Rprkohlrn  0^  BEST  BREEDING.  Good  show  rec- 
LdlgG  DolKSIIIIo  or(ji  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Good 

fall  pigs.  Low  price  on  young  boars.  Cholora  im¬ 
mune.  RICHARD  K.  WATS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Berkshires  of  Quality  Kfetr®8 

Summer  and  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Priced  reasonable, 
breeding  considered.  SILVER  SPRING  FARM,  llain|>t»n,  I’u 


Prolific  Berkshires JEuVpS 

Priced  to  Sell.  JNO,  U,  UllEAU,  R.  ll.  Ho,  4,  Gettyalmrg,  Ft) 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

They  are  splendid  hogs — the  kind  that 
produce  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the 
farmers’  type,  because  they  turn  feed  into 
pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen  type 
of  the  more  progressive  modern  breeders, 
who  require  sine  and  quick  development. 
The  uniform  g-owthiness  of  all  the  pigs  in 
the  litters  of  ou.  herd  is  perhaps  its  most 
unusual  quality.  Their  popularity  has  been 
built  upon  the  practical  pork  quality  of 
size,  early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  abil¬ 
ity.  We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  EPOCHALS  in  the  East.  We 
believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know  we  do. 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm 
No.  255848 


An  English-bred  boar  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  herd.  lie  is  full  brother  to  the  first 
son  of  Imported  Epochal,  that  sold  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Epochal  Berk¬ 
shires  won  more  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
exhibited  in  1919.  A  grand  total  awards  of 
234.  First  prize  and  grand  championship 
to  one  exhibitor.  We  have  a  number  of  his 
Spring  gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Superior  and 
Superb  Emblem  for  March,  April  and  May 
litters.  They  are  large  size,  snjooth  young¬ 
sters,  with  short  noses,  broad  backs  and 
heavy  linms.  We  also  offer  a  number  of 
yearling  sows  snfe  in  pig  for  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  litters,  and  can  furnish 
young  boars  not  related  to  the  sows  or  the 
I  litters  they  carry,  thus  making  a  desirable 
B  foundation  for  a  purebred  registered  herd 
|  of  Berkshires  of  standard  type.  We  also 
offer  Fall  and  Winter  pigs  of  both  sex. 
I  We  record  and  transfer  ownership  to  pur- 
|  chaser.  Also  pay  express  charges  within 
3  1,000  miles  in  the  U.  S.,  and  guarantee 

7  safe  arrival.  Orders  booked  for  bred  sows, 
also  young  pigs.  If  you  want  the  best  of 
the  breed,  come  to  headquarters  for  them. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  5* 

RUSSELL  GR1NNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

TH(5  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
eC HE  CHAMPIOZAC  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  (BEST  today. 
(Boars,  (jilts  and  Fall  ‘Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


FLINTST0NE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 

Grand  Champion  Boar  1919  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Wo  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Or.r  I^otto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality” 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Herkshiros  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
for  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  lor 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  BOX  15,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y, 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 


A  few  Sow  Figs  farrowed  Sprinff,  1919.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095  and  by 
lvarhas  DulceLongfcllow 3rd.  No.  2(57474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Bookingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 


KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L.  BARKER.  Supt. 


PARKSVILLE, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Registered  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Grand 
Champions  Longfellow's  l>>ublo  and  Baron’s 
Successor.  Splendid  individuals.  Prices  from 

$75  to  $250. 

Registered  ErandaonB  and  Rmnddnufirhters  of  the  Grand 
Champion  LonKfellow'H  Double.  Prices  from$2f>  to  $100. 

Thia  ia  the  blood  that  produced  the  winners  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  this  year.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

INDERKILL  FARMS,1,", 'SSStfr 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  High  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  'Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 


Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  $15 
DerKSmreS  to  $20  ;  unreg.,$8  to  #12,  according  to 
size;  l’ uusual  values,  OLOVEKDALE,  FA  KM,  CUarlottu  Jt.Y. 


RABBITS 

It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50#  cheaper  than  Poultry 

The  future  Meat  of  the  World 

BELGIANS.  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winners,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Belgian  1IARKR.  four  docs  and  buck,  $10:  single  buck, 
$2.  Big  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $3.  All  first, 
class  stock.  Order  uow.  G.  Stevens,  Eansomville,  N.Y 


SWINE 


Ournre  nttir  pic* 
UUIULS  Bred  Gill. 

And  Service  Boars 

Visit  the  farms  and 

talk  with  a  Recognized 
IHiroc-Jerscy  Hog  Au¬ 
thority.  See  the  greatest 
Herd  of  Pure  Duroo-Jer- 
soy  Hogs  within  500 
miles.  tWo  pay  B.  R. 
Fare  of  any  buyer.) 
Write  for  Particulars 
and  Prices.  Enclose  10c  for  book  on  “  HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H.  WHITNEV,  Owner,  ENFIELD,  CONN. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  bloou  line  •.  II.  H.  LUCKI£,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


FOR  S  A.  U'E) 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 

WALDORF  FARMS,  No,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  :  :  N.  J- 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

400  lb.  bred  yearlings  3001b.  bred  Spring  gilts 
175  lb.  open  Kail  gilts  1  top  yearling  boar 

Prices  from  i.  It.  tan  Alstyne,  Pres.,  ltoj  McVangli,  Bus.  Mgr. 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kindyoulike.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonia.Pa. 


Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS  ® 

very  prolific,  $10  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 
S5  each.  15.  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $8  Pair  and  tip. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H,  Rivenburg.  Prop.,  Munnsville  N  Y. 


TAMwolftfa  Jhampsme  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  W  IiiHtoii-Suleiii,  N.  O. 


3Poland-Ohina  IGS 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALl  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  arc  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  Tito  Big-Bob  and  the  Cisher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50.  Danbury,  Connecticut 


For  Sale-Chestcr  While  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
II.  Uaneuliowcr,  Mgr.,  PeiiUya,  I’u.  II.  E.  bruytou.  Prop. 


Prize  Chester  Whites ^7* 

$15  and  $20.  Sired  by  First  prize  boar,  out  of  First  prize 
sows.  Bred  gilts.  IIYCLASS  STOCK  FARM,  Hickutille,  L.  l„  N.Y. 


For  Sale-3  YOUNG  SOWS  March.  Registered  Duroc 

Beds,  and  2  Sows  2!s  yrs.  A.  E.  Li.nlky.  Trumbull,  conn. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Ewes 

Due  to  lamb  April  1.  Shoar  $7  to  $10  of  wool. 

C.  V.  Wellman  &  Sons,  Perry,  N.Y. 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Brod  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J*  N.  MoJ’IIEKSON,  KcotUvIllo,  N.  ¥. 


30  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  For  Sale 

Also  Hams  and  Bam  Lambs.  STEVENS  KUOS.,  Wilson,  N.  T. 


For  Sale 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  nnd 
8.  Apply  OPMIil  FA ltM,  Purchase,  N.  ¥. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  ZU^ow^  Ewes ^25 

Bum  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELI.IS  TlGElt,  Gladstone,  N.  ,1, 


Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  nnd  Southdown  Kama 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BEOS.,  LINCOLN  Dauk,  N.  Y. 


Fnr^alB-MflrinnRamwith,'c,liKr''epapers-  Price, $5t>. 

ror  OdIB  ITIUlinUndlll  JOSEPH  BARIHE,  Cider  Mill,  Loadi,  N.V 


GOATS 


FOB  SALE-SWISS  toggenburg  buck  kids 

if  pure  and  better.  SI  8  and  up.  BltKD  does  $40  and  tip. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  it.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa 


Cor  Quin  Due  Grade  Toggenliiirg  Docs  and  Doe 

lUl  Odlo  Kidi.  Cheap.  A.  Biallos,  llANAsquAN,  N.  J. 


/ 
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Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 


Mature  Silage  Corn.  —  Wo  have 
learned  one  thing,  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
at  least,  this  Winter.  It  is  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  grain  there  may  be  in 
silage,  it  does  no!  replace  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  told  how  we  filled 
our  silo  with  heavily-eared  Luce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  corn,  so  mature  that  many  of  the  ears 
would  shell  when  they  went  through  the 
cutter.  The  resulting  silage  was  simply 
full  of  golden  grain,  yet  the  corn  was 
green  enough  so  that  the  silage  itself  is 
of  excellent  quality.  With  so  much  grain 
in  the  silo  we  quite  logically  concluded 
that  we  could  cut  such  feeds  as  hominy 
and  eornmeal  out  of  our  grain  ration. 
The  results  of  doing  this  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory.  Our  cows  have 
not  milked  well  and  have  not  held  their 
condition,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
all  the  silage  and  good  mixed  Alfalfa 
hay  that  they  would  eat.  Now  we  have 
replaced  the  eornmeal.  After  about  a 
week  results  are  already  apparent.  The 
cows  are  improving  in  condition  and  have 
come  up  considerably  on  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Certainly  there  is  something  to 
silage  besides  its  mere  food  value.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  at  all  sure,  after  this 
Winter’s  experience,  but  that  we  can 
make  more  milk  from  silage  made  from 
green,  immature  corn  than  we  can  from 
silage  made  from  mature  corn  with  lots 
of  ears  on  it. 

Daily  Mii.k  Weights. — Ours  is  one  of 
the  farms  where  we  periodically  set  out 
to  weigh  the  milk  every  milking,  then  get 
in  a  hurry  and  skip  a  few  milkings,  and 
finally  end  up  by  never  totaling  the 
weights.  I  am  not  defending  the  system. 
It  is  indefensible.  I  am  going  to  say, 
however,  that1  I  believe  even  such  care¬ 
less  weighing  as  this  is  worth  while.  It 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  various 
cows  are  doing,  is  an  aid  in  feeding,  and 
it  adds  a  bit  of  sport  to  the  somewhat 
monotonous  job  of  milking.  In  short,  I 
believe  that  it  would  pay  us  to  have  a 
pair  of  scales  to  which  a  man  might  step 
and  weigh  a  mess  of  milk  even  if  a  figure 
was  never  set  down.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor  follows  this  system,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  very  valuable  to  him. 


gain  if  you  want  to  feed  longer  for  an  ex¬ 
pected  rise  in  the  market.  He  is  ready  to 
kill  at.  any  time  after  six  months  of  age, 
and  should  then  weigh  180  to  200  lbs., 
and  will  yield  a  carcass  that  will  dress 
out  little  waste  and  large  proportions  of 
the  highest  class  cuts. 

Relative  to  crossing  on  lard  types  of 
hogs  for  pork  production,  I  claim  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  The  Tamworth  being  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  Irish  hog,  which 
was  a  pure  offspring  of  the  original  wild 
hog  of  Europe  (Sus  scrofa),  when 
crossed  on  the  lard  types,  bearing  mostly 
Chinese  ( Sus  Indieus)  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  having  several  thousand  years 
longer  domestication,  we  get  by  the  union 
of  the  two  very  unlike  breeds,  a  rejuven¬ 
ation  of  cell  energy  ;  the  unlikeness  at  the 
union  of  the  parent,  cells,  gives  an  animate 
battery  that  shows  its  polaristic  potential 
in  the  hybrid  pigs,  by  resulting  in  large 
litters,  of  individuals  of  forceful  action, 
strong  personality  and  increased  stamina. 

New  Jersey.  tiios.  a.  shields. 


Farming  Without  Live  Stock 

Is  it  possible  to  keep  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  without  the  keeping  of 
live  stock?  If  so,  will  you  give  the  method 
to  pursue?  s.  w.  k. 

Greene,  Me. 

Yes,  it  can  be  done  and  has  been  done, 
but  a  small  amount  of  manure  will  al¬ 
ways  help  more  than  the  actual  plant 
food  it  contains.  To  keep  up  the  land 
without  manure  there  must  be  some  rota¬ 
tion  or  plan  which  Includes  green  manur¬ 
ing  crops.  In  some  cases  all  such  crops 
as  corn  or  potatoes  will  be  followed  by  a 
“cover  crop”  of  rye  or  buckwheat  and 
clover.  This  holds  the  ground  through  the 
Winter  and  is  plowed  under  in  the  Spring. 
In  other  cases  one  entire  year  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  producing  these  cover 
crops —  all  being  plowed  into  the  ground. 
For  instance,  in  early  Spring  a  crop  of 
oats  and  Canada  peas  may  be  seeded. 
This  crop  will  be  plowed  under  in  late 
June  or  early  July  and,  soy  beans  or 
cow  peas  seeded  in  drills.  At  the 
last  cultivation  rye  and  clover  may  be 
seeded  right  in  this  crop,  and  the  whole 
thing  left  to  decay  on  the  ground,  to  be 
plowed  under  next  year.  There  are  many 
such  combinations  of  green  crops — all  be¬ 
ing  plowed  under  like  manure.  Lime  is 
used  to  increase  the  growth  of  these  cover 
crops,  and  chemical  fertilizers  are  used 
freely.  In  this  way  the  soil  is  kept  full 
of  organic  matter,  and  the  chemicals  sup¬ 
ply  the  plant  food.  It  is  always  better, 
whenever  possible,  to  use  some  stable 
manure  along  with  the  green  crops.  The 
manure  brings  certain  bacteria  to  the  soil 
and  they  help  to  break  up  and  decay  the 
green  matter  which  has  been  plowed  under. 


Feeding  Calves  Fore  Milk. — We 
often  read  in  the  papers  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  feed  calves  on  the  fore  milk  or 
the  first  tenth  or  so  of  the  cow’s  mess. 
We  have  talked  it  over  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  practical  to  us.  Possibly  we  would 
find  it  so  if  we  tried  it  out.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  be  considerable  of  a  job, 
and  not  the  best  kind  of  milking,  to  stop 
after  a  cow  had  just  started  to  give  her 
milk  down.  It  is  hard  enough,  anyway, 
not  to  get  a  cow  into  the  habit  of  letting 
her  milk  down  slowly,  and  we  would 
think  that  any  interruption  coming  at 
the  beginning  of  the  milking  would  be 
likely  to  increase  this  tendency. 

Grain  Rations. — Here  is  our  present 
grain  ration.  We  give  it  simply  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  may  not  be  the  best: 
300  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  eornmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs. 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Good  Points  of  Tamworth  Swine 

I  have  raised  Chester  Whites.  Berk- 
shires  and  Duroes  and  like  them  all.  but 
I  now  raise  Tamworths  exclusively.  Prof. 
F.  C.  Minkler  says  they  do  not  mature  as 
young  as  Duroes,  etc.  They  may  not  be 
mature,  but  they  certainly  weigh  the 
pounds,  and  as  hogs  sell  by  the  pound, 
that  is  what  counts.  Remember  there  are 
types  in  the  Tamworth  as  well  as  in 
cows ;  every  black  and  white  cow  does 
not  milk  00  to  80  lbs.  of  milk  per  day; 
also  in  chickens,  we  have  high-laying 
strains.  The  type  and  breeding  counts 
for  much  in  the  Tamworth  because  it  is 
a  breed  developed  by  selection  and  not  by 
crossing. 

I  sold  on  January  2,  1920.  to  a  packer 
of  choice  pork  products  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  55  shotes,  farrowed  in  April,  May  and 
June,  the  same  being  stock  not  good 
enough  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes. 
These  pigs  were  raised  on  forage  crops, 
supplemented  with  limited  grain  rations, 
and  finished  by  feeding  about  six  or  seveu 
weeks  on  self-feeders.  They  weighed  12,- 
070  lbs.  I  admit  this  is  not  phenomenal ; 
still  it  is  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  av¬ 
erage  producer  of  pork. 

While  the  Tamworth  may  not  mature 
young,  he  will  keep  on  growing  and  make 
economical  gains  on  feed  consumed,  and  if 
the  market  is  not  right  to  sell,  he  is  not 
fat  with  no  frame  to  put  on  some  extra 


|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

WalgrovesTo^t^ 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  \\  or 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorns  For  Sale!  JESSE1. 

old  bull  by  gr.-son  of  Royal  Darlington,  out  of  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Imp.  Duke  Buttercup.  Si  26.  Younger  ones 
of  equally  good  breeding — reds  and  roans.  Also  young 
cows  and  heifers.  E.  J.  EASTERBR00K,  R.  D.,  Stiver  Dims,  N.  ». 

For  Sale-Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

latinos,  old.  Papers  furnished.  HULETT  BROS  ,  Clymer,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowei-l,  Mass 

|  JERSEYS 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 

FARM  el  EjKIjEj  I  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

_  15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

A  LI,  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  graniiatns  in  Register  of  Merit. 

Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTS1DE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

TWO  Reg.  BULL  CALVES 

and  Two  Rag.  HEIFER  CALVES 

out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows.  Herd  under  the  Federal  tu- 
berlin  test.  W.J.  W.  Bechtel,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Formula  ^  Quantity  of  Stock  Molasses  in  Barrels, 
rui  OdlB  Kousk  Bros.,  -  Dushork,  Pa. 

|  SWINE 

Big  Type  Duroc- Jersey  Gilts  SffVSE 

and  April  farrow.  Sired  by  Taxpayer’s  Pal,  6th.  and 
bred  to  Pal’s  Joe  Orion.  flBO.T.  (HI,!, AH,  Canandalrua,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-O.  1.  C.  Gilts  £&&£& 

No.  81495.  Jay  G.  Townsend,  Memphis,  New  York 

For  Sale-Bred  Berkshires  u,,d  r,Z  Sow“ 

Price  reasonable.  JUltS  11.  SEAMAN,  bleu*  Ksll*.  N.Y. 

gK^GUERNSEYSrSai: 


Products 


1  $546  was  the  average  price  paid  for  all  Guernseys 
gSold  at  public  auction  in  1919.  This  average  sur¬ 
passes  that  obtained  by  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds.  An 
auction  sale  lets  the  buyer  set  the  price.  His  price  is  the 
only  true  indication  of  the  value  placed  on  the  breed  by  the 
public.  Let  us  tell  you  why  Guernseys  lead  in  popular  favor. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  43  Peterboro,  N  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MAPLE  GLEN  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

will  buy  tuberculin  tested 
*P***J\J  bull  calf,  born  Feb.  24,  1919 
He  is  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  brick,  solid  form.  Sired  by  Klorham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glen  wood  Boy  of  Had- 
don  and  Pretor  on  dam’s  side.  Dam  A.  R. 

473.21  fat 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


$400.00 


WILL  BUY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

Hi.  59575.  tarn  AprH  70,  1919.  Sire  fcy  Langwiter  F  reherman. 
Mi.  71673.  Bin.  Men  el  Gleebnrme.  Ne.  37S33 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  any  way,  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  back,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood’s  Mainstay  on  her 
sire’s  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam’s  side,  she 
is  a  wonderful  cow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
Is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoscGucrnseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.R.  Dams,  also  5  A.K.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Richard  D.  D© Forest  Amsterdam,  N*  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  somo  very  attractive  bulls  and 
bull  calves,  sired  by  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
breed  and  from  cows  with  veryjcreditable  A.  R. 
Records.  For  particulars  address  A.  A.  GILLETTE, 
Prop.  LOCUST  GROVE,  Lima.  N.  ¥, 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2^  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Philmark  Farm  Ruernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  ducKa™™^! 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Aecredite 


high  pro* 
I  one  of  IT. 

S.  Bureau  of  Auimal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstynb.  Kindkrhook,  N.Y. 

Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

IIF.KD  BULLS.  King's  Vanguard,  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
FOB  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  Glen.  Fall.,  X.  Y. 

WALDORF  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

For  Salfi'  Waldorf  King  of  the  May. 2-yrs.-old, 
i  ui  uaic.  SOU|Ui  an,i  healthy,  good  disposition 
and  his  calves  are  over  90%  heifers.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  We  also  offer  bull  calf  dropped  Sept.  30,  1919 
sired  by  a  May  Rosa  bull,  dam  ail  A.  R.  daughter  or 
Fanny’s  Sequel,  imported.  Price,  $75,  a  really  good 
bull  for  a  little  money.  Address 
W.  B.  Dayton,  Supt.  ‘  -  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Guernseys 

OF  QUALITY 

A  few  bulls  at  reasonable  prices 
HERD  SIRE; 

WYEBKOOK  ALTAIR 
Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  witb  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boi  60,  Roriyn,  N.  Y. 


EXECUTOR  SALE 

At  the  Miller  Homestead 

At  Corwin  Station,  six  miles  north  of  Lockport  by 
the  International  Railway,  on  the  19th  day  ol  Fob. 
1  will  offer  for  sale  a  herd  of  nine  thoioughbred 
Roai.lored  Qu.rn.ay  C.ttla  belonging  to  ihe  late 
C.  .T.  Miller.  This  is  an  exceptional  tine  herd  as  Mr. 
Miller  was  very  particular  and  has  been  a  lifetime  in 
getting  them  together.  JOHN  B.  HENNING.  NEWIANE,  N  T. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BLACKS 


High  Colored  Cream  Not 
Richest  in  Butterfat 

Exhaustive  experiments  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  show  that  the  natural 
yellow  coloring  of  cream  ami  but. or  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Carotin,  a  yellow  pigment 
found  in  fresh  green  feeds.  For  some  un¬ 
explained  reason,  some  breeds  of  cows 
make  more  use  of  Carotin  than  do  others 
when  making  their  milk,  but  the  butter 
maker  who  adds  a  vegetable  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  to  butter  is  only  doing  what  the  cow 
would  do,  if  she  had  the  feeds  rich  in  Car¬ 
otin.  High  color  in  cream  does  not  de¬ 
note  richness  in  butterfat.  Holstein  cows’ 
milk  is  naturally  light  colored,  but  rich  iu 
body  and  tissue  building  solids  and  iu  vi¬ 
tality  ;  and  Holstein  cows  are  the  most 
economical  producers  of  milk  and  butter, 
while  their  yield  is  more  constant  than 
that  of  any  other  dairy  breed. 

Our  wonderfully  interesting  booklets 
are  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Rcfl.  Holstein  Bull  Call  *,S  ft&T'K 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


Registered  and  Hig] 
Grade  HOLSTEIN; 

80  reg.  heifers,  bred  to  fresl 
en  in  fall.  10  reg.  heifer  calve 
3  mos.  old.  IS  reg.  bulls.  3  t 
15  mos.  old.  60  reg.  cows, fres 
and  springers.  60  high  gi  a<! 
Holstein  springers.  Federal  t\ 
berculin  tested.  25  high  grad 
heifers,  part  of  them  bred. 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  920  t 
*25  each.  The  SPOT  to  buy  Ho 
steins  w  orth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.  N.l 


King  Segis  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along  lines 
that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is  one  ,.f  the 
best  bred  sons  of  K  ing  Segis  Pontiac  Alcart i  a,  the  famous 
$50,000  bull.  His  dum  is  out  of  an  18-lb.  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  King  Segis.  the  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  ho  traces  three  times  to  King  Segis.  We 
also  have  a  few  heifers  whose  sire  is  out  of  a  35-lb.  d&ugh- 
ter  of  Kinx  Segis, 

G-.  G.  Burlingame.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

75»*i  Heifer  Calves’75 

MALE  CALVES,  $36 

Wa  specialize  in  large  type.  Big  producers  and  top 
notch  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Will  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rlvenburg,  Prop.,  Munntvlllt,  N,  Y. 

Holttrin-Krleilsn  Heifer  and  Hall  Calve*.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  NROWNCROFT  Farms,  McGr.w,  Cartlind  Cs..  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Re?  Avrshirfi  Bull  *?orn  Sept.,  1917 :  white  and  r« 
nog,  BJISIHIBDUII  a  good  bull  and  cheap 


8100.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Reg 
tered  Ayrshire  bull  calf  horn  May,  1919:  mogl 
white.  A  very  good  well  built  calf  of  good  breedit 
Pedigree  on  application 

PERRY  M  A K KEN  .  Peru,  Vernioi 
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Saves  15%  to  50% 

On  All  Building  Materials 

Lumber  is  very  scarce  and  undoubtedly  will  cost  more.  The  timber- 


cut  is  very  small  and  labor  very  scarce. 


Yet,  people  who  have  wanted  to  build  in  the  last  four  years  and  who 
didn’t,  are  going  to  build  now;  and  during  the  coming  year,  large 
manufacturing  concerns  will  build  big  housing  projects  to  meet  the 
demand  of  their  employees  for  modern,  comfortable  homes. 


If  you  are  planning  to  build  or  make  repairs — BETTER  GET  YOUR 
ORDER  IN  NOW.  Then  you  will  run  no  chances  of  higher  prices — 
or,  even  worse,  of  not  being  able  to  get  your  lumber  at  all. 


Your  selection  from  our  FREE  New  Catalog  of  Lumber  and  Building 
Materials  means  money  in  your  pocket.  You  don’t  want  to  pay 
$160.00  for  a  bill  of  lumber  that  you  can  buy  from  us  for  $112.00, 
do  you?  .  This  catalog  gives  facts  about  lumber  that  prove  just  how 
we  save  you  money. 


We  have  an  enormous  plant  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district 
— convenient  to  you,  which  saves  you  freight  charges.  We  buy  our 
lumber  and  building  materials  from  the  producing  mills  in  great 
quantities  for  spot  cash,  and  sell  it  direct  to  you  in  any  quantities 
at  a  reasonably  small  profit.  Furthermore,  we  handle  only  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  stock — no  seconds  or  wreckage.  We  have  the  goods 
for  immediate  shipment. 

i  , 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  NOW,  using  a  post  card  or  the  convenient 
coupon  below.  This  book  tells  all  about  lumber  and  building  ma¬ 
terials,  shows  our  handsomest  designs  in  doors,  windows,  interior 
trim,  etc.  It  also  shows  just  how  little  you  need  pay  in  order  to  get 
the  best. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  INC. 

Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 
510  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


CATALOG  COUPON 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co., 

510  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Send  immediately  “Price  Regulator  Catalog”  to 

Name.  . . . . »-*P.  O. 

State.  .P»  O.  Box . . . R.  F.  b. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

1/rn  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
MJLVEiU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 

^  oats,  rye  and1  barley.  A  perfect 

combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Ten.n 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  eteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  Wo  fur* 
nish  Steel  Wlxeels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0,,  Box  396,  Quincy,  (Hr 


&PoIl 

Evil 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


! 

I  Bu 

II 

H  .No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  sirapie;  just  a  little 
H  attention  every  6th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 
■  paid,— money  refunded  If  It  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
K  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
Aand  cattle.  197  paves,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

%l 


I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  y°r0<.*Vcohic!io?ki 


MINERAL1 


mow 


over 


HEAVEm, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  , _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  moi 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

tfJNERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg. 


Come  to  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE  I 

PEANUT  MEAL—  COCOANUT  MEAL  § 

“Our  Brand  on  the  Bag  Means  Quality  in  the  Bag” 

F.  W.  ERODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  | 

Established  1875  ;  Incorporated  1915  BRANCH  OFFICES--Dallas,  Texas;  Atlanta,  Georgia  = 
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A  “Silo  Packer” 

Quite  a  number  of  our  people  hare 
asked  us  about  the  so-called  silo  packers 
which  are  used  to  crush  down  or  pack  the 
silage  as  it  is  blown  into  the  silo.  One 
of  our  readers  sends  us  a  recent  number 
of  Popular  Mechanics,  in  which  we  find 
the  picture  shown  on  this  page.  This,  we 
take  it,  is  the  silo  packer  our  people  have 
asked  for.  We  understand  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  weighs  a  ton,  and  that  through  the 
power  of  the  little  engine  mounted  ou  it, 
it  works  around  and  around  in  the  silo, 
smashing  and  packing  the  silage  down  as 
it  goes.  When  the  silo  has  been  filled 
the  packer  can  be  taken  apart.  .There  is 
apparently  no  part  of  it  which  weighs 
over  100  lbs.,  so  that  in  this  way  it  can 
be  lowered  quite  easily  down  to  the  barn 
floor.  This  is  the  first  picture  we  have 
seen  of  one  of  these  packers,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  practical  or  not. 


Packing  the  Silage 

I  agree  with  A.  W.  F.  in  regard  to  us¬ 
ing  goats  for  packing  silage.  One  of  tin; 
best  ways  of  packing,  if  not  the  best,  is 
to  have  from  two  to  four  men  not  afraid 
of  work  in  a  silo,  according  to  size  of  silo, 
with  from  one  to  two  iron  post  mauls  or 
some  heavy  weight  with  handle.  Let  one 
man  attend  to  spreading  the  corn  with 
kernels  evenly  around  silo  with  a  fork, 
while  the  other  man  or  men  use  the  iron 
maul,  punching  down  the  silage  around 
the  silo  close  to  the  wall,  the  one  spread¬ 
ing  keeping  the  silage  level.  You  can  put 
a  great  deal  more  in  a  silo,  and  it  will 
keep  better.  A.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

We  all  realize  that  the  machine  age  is 
here  as  regards  farmers  and  farm  opera¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  to  packing  silage  with  a 
gasoline  roller  as  it  is  cut  and  blown  into 
the  silo,  it  would  scorn  to  me  to  be  very 
impractical.  The  most  important  place  to 
pack  silage  tight  is  around  the  edge  and 
in  for  about  IS  inches,  the  better  to  keep 
out  all  possible  traces  of  air,  as  air  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  silage  while  ferment- 


Jmplement  for  Packing  Silage 

ing  is  what  makes  it  unfit  for  food.  My 
experience  has  been  that  it  requires  a 
man  to  spread  the  silage  around  as  it 
comes  in,  and  he  can  at  the  same  time 
tramp  it  down.  But,  better  yet,  is  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  which  is  generally  used.  It  is 
an  extension  of  the  blower  pipe  which 
reaches  down  inside  of  the  silo  to  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  filling  surface,  landing 
the  cut  silage  at  a  force  to  pack  it'  in 
most  cases  sufficiently  to  induce  safe 
keeping.  Dry  corn  requires  a  great  deal 
more  tramping  to  pack  it  tight  than  green 
corn,  and  generally  the  addition  of  a  little 
water.  harold  e.  dowd. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  tramping  or  packing  silage 
in  the  silo  at  filling  time,  will  say  that  we 
have  tried  both  ways,  tramping  it  good 
and  solid,  and  also  filling  carefully  and 
evenly,  with  some  good  boy,  girl  or  woman 
to  spread  it — one  who  is  careful  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  silage  evenly  all  around  and 
over  the  whole  surface,  with  no  more 
tramping  than  what  the  distributor  does. 
We  find  that  the  non-tramped  silage  keeps 
equally  as  well  as  does  the  solidly 
tramped  silage.  All  the  difference  we  can 
see  is  that  the  silo  will  not  hold  quite  so 
much,  and  should  be  watched  for  two  to 
four  days,  and  the  top  well  watered  and 
filled  up  again  about  twice  before  the 
final  sealer  of  straw,  chaff  or  old  corn 
fodder,  or  whatever  is  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Otherwise  the  silage  will  settle 
too  much,  and  so  much  silo  space  is  lost 
by  the  settling.  J.  C.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Hay  on  Concrete  Floor 

While  I  have  lmd  no  experience  along 
this  line.  I  do  know  that  hay  or  grain  will 
keep  well  on  a  floor  of  matched  lumber, 
and  practically  airtight.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  concrete  floor  constructed  so  that 
no  moisture  could  come  through  would 
be  all  right,  but  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  concrete,  so  dense  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  capillary  action.  If  the  concrete 
were  laid  on  the  ground,  or  with  capillary 
connection  with  the  ground,  enough  mois¬ 
ture  would  pass  through  the  concrete  to 
make  the  hay  musty.  If  the  concrete 
could  be  laid  on  a  thick  layer  of  coarse 
stone,  or  perhaps  with  an  iuter-layer  of 
asphalt,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  hay 
would  not'  mold.  Chester  l.  mills. 

Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  UNADILLA  Silo  is  a 
tower  of  strength.  It  will 
require  fewer  repairs  and  less 
attention  than  any  other  farm 
building. 

It’s  made  of  strong,  smooth 
staves  that  fit  closely  to  form 
an  air-tight,  frost  resisting  and 
storm  defying  structure.  Base 
and  top  anchors  of  steel  cable, 
hold  the  silo  erect,  steady  and 
secure  on  its  foundation. 

Its  big  hoops  are  tightened 
(  when  necessary  )  in  front, 
where  the  UNADILLA  lad¬ 
der  is  always  safe  and  ready. 
Door  front  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  an  air-tight  contact  with 
doors. 

Get  the  handsome  UNADIL¬ 
LA  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y„  or  Des'  Moines,  la. 


pie  Silo  Beautiful 

That  Lasts  for*  Ages 


Get  the  beauty  and  durability  of  vitri¬ 
fied  tile  in  the  Preston-Lansing  patented 
block.  Our  method  of  construction 
.gives  enormous  strength— block  braces 
block  in  ship-lap  formation.  Between 
each  tier  is  a  thick  layer  of  cement 
and  twisted  steel  reinforcing.  Only 
a  thin  line  of  mortar  shows  insida 
and  out.  giving  a  smooth,  beauci- 
,  ful  finish.  Silage  settles  better 
’  — less  chance  for  frost  to  pene¬ 
trate.  Thedead-air  spaces  protect 
against  extremes  of  temperature. 

Fire  Proof — Weather  Proof 

The  beautiful,  even  color  of  tha 
blocks  lasts  indefinitely.  The 
steel  hip  roof  gives  extra  silaga 
space.  Steel  or  tile  chute— contin¬ 
uous  doorway.  The  first  cost  ia 
the  only  cost.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices. 

J.M.  Presion  Co. 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  Uhrichsville,  Ohio 
Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG,  CO.,  Oepl.  J.  Frederick,  lid. 


andWATER  TANKS 


THE  FRONT  thatgave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMF. 


An  unobstructed  Continuous 
opening.  Doors  absolutely  tight 
but  will  not  swell.  Permanent 
steel  Ladder  attached  to  F font. 
Everythingfirstclassand  prices 
right.  Prices  on  application. 

Box  11 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.  HUOSON°FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  s.ippiy  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  .  New  York 
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Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Breeding  Fees  for  Boar 

T  own  registered  boar  Epochal  Berk¬ 
shire  270932.  He  will  be  one  year  old 
in  February.  I  wish  to  know  what  fee 
to  charge  for  service.  Should  I  receive 
fees  at  time  of  service,  or  shall  I  wait 
until  sow  farrows?  J.  n.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  practice  of  offering  a  breeding  boar 
for  stud  service  is  very  apt  to  add  to 
rather  than  solve  your  problem.  Instances 
are  frequently  related  where  hog  cholera 
has  been  introduced  into  one's  herd  as  a 
result  of  a  neighbor  sending  or  bringing 
to  another  farm  a  brood  sow  for  mating 
purposes.  Furthermore,  unless  the  boar 
in  question  had  established  rather  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  producing  Berk- 
shires  of  exceptional  quality  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  stud  fees  would  be  other 
than  nominal.  For  purebred  sows  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  charge  $5  at  the 
time  of  service,  giving  the  owner  the 
privilege  of  returning  his  sow  in  case  of 
failure  to  breed.  For  grade  sows  a  charge 
of  $1  would  be  appropriate,  which  amount 
would  be  payable,  likewise,  at  the  time 
of  service,  with  the  return  privilege.  The 
offering  of  the  boar  for  stud  purposes 
will  never  get  you  into  the  pig  business 
right,  and  you  will  find  that  it  costs  more 
to  accommodate  your  neighbors  and  take 
your  own  chances  from  disease  than  the 
stud  fees  will  amount  to.  Of  course  if 
this  boar  should  happen  to  be  exhibited 
at  some  of  the  leading  shows  and  be 
awarded  first  prize,  and  in  case  his  get 
should  likewise  show  evidences  of  un¬ 
usual  development,  then  you  could  in¬ 
crease  the  fees  to  $50  or  $100.  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  amount  charged  would  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  show  ring  and  the 
breeding  reputation  of  this  particular 
boar.  There  are  very  few  boars  earning 
stud  fees,  for  usually  anyone  who  would 
have  good  sows  worthy  of  mating  to  a 
high-priced  boar  would  no  doubt  own  a 
herd  boar  of  his  own. 


Slow-growing  Boar 

I  have  a  very  well-bred  Duroc  boar, 
sired  by  the  1.000-lb.  champion  Impera- 
tor’s  Orion.  He  has  good  shape  and  bone, 
but  his  growing  qualities  seem  to  be  poor 
—less  than  a  pound  per  day.  He  is  just 
10  months  old  and  weighs  only  250  lbs. 
This  boar  has  always  had  access  to  a  self- 
feeder  containing  ground  oats,  middlings, 
tankage  and  some  corn,  besides  skim-milk 
every  other  day.  Would  you  consider 
such  a  boar  suitable  to  head  a  he  d  of 
purebred  sows?  P.  II.  S. 

The  Duroc  Jersey  boar  that  does  not 
inherit  or  evidence  feeding  qualities  is 
scarcely  a  suitable  animal  to  place  at  the 
head  of  your  purebred  herd.  Oftentimes 
young  boars  fail  to  eat  and  grow  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them,  yet  all  at  once 
they  come  to  their  own  and  make  rapid 
strides  in  their  development.  Sometimes 
they  get  to  ranting  when  very  young,  and 
this  hinders  their  growth.  Again,  many 
of  them  have  been  inbred  so  ineestuously 
that  there  is  actually  a  halt  in  their 
growth  and  development.  Inbreeding  is 
very  apt  to  decrease  size  and  alter  the 
feeding  qualities  one  way  or  another,  and 
it  is  barely  possible  that  this  pig  may  be 
involved  in  such  conditions.  If  he  has 
had  access  to  a  self-feeder  and  has  had 
before  him  at  all  time  the  grain  that  you 
have  identified,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
failed  to  inherit  the  feeding  qualities 
that  would  justify  you  in  expecting  him 
to  develop  into  anything  extraordinary.  I 
am  inclined  to  suggest,  however,  that  you 
keep  him  on  until  he  is  12  or  15  months 
old.  carry  him  through  the  Winter,  and 
let  him  have  access  to  succulent  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  may  come  to  his  own.  Many  of  our 
Duroc  Jersey  breeders  have  got  away 
from  that  short,  chubby,  early  maturing 
type,  and  have  established  the  longer- 
legged.  higher-backed,  sturdier,  growthier 
type  of  animal  that  is  commonly  known 
among  all  our  breeds  as  the  “big  type.” 
It  is  possible  to  overdo  early  maturing 
qualities  in  our  breeding  animals,  yet  we 
must  not  divorce  any  animal  from  inher¬ 
ited  feeding  qualities.  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gentry  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  has 
perhaps  done  more  constructive  work  in 
developing  the  Berkshires  than  any  other 
single  breeder,  relate  that  his  famous  boar 
known  latter  as  “Longfellow,”  never  grew 
satisfactorily  as  a  pig,  and  that  more  than 
once  lie  was  tempted  to  take  him  from  the 
breeding  pen  into  the  feeding  lot.  All  at 
once  he  gained  his  vigor  and  developed 
into  one  of  the  really  sensational  sires  of 
the  breed. 

The  Orion  Cherry  King  family,  of 
which  your  boar  is  a  member,  is  not  noted 
particularly  for  its  early  maturing  qual¬ 
ities,  nevertheless,  representatives  of  this 
family  are  very  generally  conceded  to 
reach  unusual  size  at  maturity,  and  to 
evidence  prepotency  and  prolificacy  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  discouraging,  as  you 
suggest,  to  see  a  common-bred  pig  walk 
right  away  from  the  fancy-bred  one.  yet 
we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  easier  to  raise 
market  hogs  than  it  is  to  develop  breeding 
boars,  and  before  condemning  this  young¬ 
ster  absolutely  I  would  let  him  have  a 
chance  to  show  his  blood  and  breeding 


after  having  access  to  green  succulent 
feeds.  I  would  take  him  away  from  the 
self-feeder,  put  one  or  two  hungry  bar- 
rows  in  the  same  pen  with  him,  and  feed 
them  a  variety  of  feeding  stuffs  such  as 
might  tempt  their  appetities,  and  he 
might  get  the  spirit  evidenced  by  the  hun¬ 
gry  barrows  and  exhibit  desirable  feeding 
qualities.  I  would  not  condemn  the  Du¬ 
roc  Jersey  breed  because  a  single  speci¬ 
men  might  fail  to  evidence  the  feeding 
qualities  desired.  This  breed  of  hog  is 
clearly  the  most  popular  type  produced  in 
the  corn  belt,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  red  hogs  marketed  at  the 
various  stock  yards  than  prevail  with  any 
other  breed  of  tyi  e  of  animal. 


Ration  for  Sow  and  Pigs 

Could  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration 
for  pigs  four  to  10  weeks  old  to  be  fed 
with  buttermilk?  I  have  all  the  butter¬ 
milk  I  want.  Also  a  ration  for  the  sow 
at  the  same  time?  h.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

Pigs  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  10 
weeks  old  can  be  fed  generously  of  the 
buttermilk,  but  it  is  possible  to  supply 
them  with  so  much  of  this  palatable  ma¬ 
terial  that  they  will  not  eat  a  sufficient 
amount  of  grain  unless  incorporated  in 
the  slop.  Generally  speaking,  not  more 
than  5  lbs.  of  buttermilk  should  be  fed  as 
a  supplement  to  1  lb.  of  grain  to  young 
animals,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
utilize  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  wheat  middlings  or  red  dog  flour, 
ground  oats  and  cornmeal.  mixing  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  mixture  with  5  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
milk.  Do  not  dilute  the  buttermilk  with 
water,  but  rather  feed  the  material  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  mash.  The  pigs  should 
eat  it  rather  than  drink  it.  For  the  brood 
sow  I  would  eliminate  the  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  utilizing  five  parts  of  corn  and 
two  parts  of  oats  as  a  grain  ration  and 
feeding  her  0  lbs.  of  buttermilk  with  each 
pound  of  grain.  It  would  be  well  to  give 
the  pigs  some  water  to  drink  in  addition 
to  this  thick  slop  mixture,  although  they 
will  not  drink  very  much  water  during 
cold  weather. 


Broom  Corn  Seed  for  Hogs 

I  am  a  broom  manufacturer,  therefore 
receive  lots  of  broom  corn  seed,  and  feed 
same  to  chickens,  but  have  more  than  I 
need  for  them.  Would  it  be  good  for  hogs 
or  other  animals  if  ground  very  fine? 

Lebannon,  Pa.  E.  F.  H. 

Broom  corn  seed,  if  finely  ground,  could 
be  fed  in  a  ration  for  growing  or  fattening 
pigs,  and  it  does  not  differ  materially  in 
analysis  from  barley  or  oats,  as  will  be 
shown  from  the  following  analysis : 


Water . 

Broom 

Corn 

. .  11  20 

Bariev 

9.3 

Oats 
0  2 

Ash  . 

2.9 

2.7 

3.5 

Protein  . 

..  10.2 

11.5 

12.4 

Carbohydrates  .. 

....  G3.5 

69.8 

59.6 

Fiber  . 

. .  S.2 

4.6 

10.9 

It  should  be 

fed  in  combination 

with 

other  materials.  Equal  parts  of  broom 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  to  which  5  per  cent 
of  digester  tankage  was  added,  would 
make  a  useful  combination. 


300  CandlePower 


Most  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

Sale  —  Durable  —  Clean 


TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

question  the'finest  lamp  for  homo  use  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  pas  from 
common  motor  prasoline  and  la  gilts  with  or¬ 
dinary  matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 

v/,e  (oleman 
Ouick-Lite 

Gives  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  S00  candle  power 
— 20oil  lamps  are  not  so 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.  No  daily  or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.  Made  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

15,000  Dealers  eel)  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light¬ 
ing  Plants.  If  yours  can’t 
supply  you  write  nearest 
bouse. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  St.  PauU 
Toledo,  Dallas, 

Los  Angoles, 

Chicago. 


GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Twrlvrl! Weeks’  Coune  ( April  6th— June  26th.  in 
FLORICULTI  'RE.  VEGETABLE  G  AR¬ 
DENING.  FRUIT  GROWING.  POULTRY. 
BEES  and  allied  subjects. 

SUMMER  COURSE,  AUG.  2nd— Aug.  28th 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AMBLER,  PA. 

( IS  Miles  From  Philadelphia) 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


A“365”Day  Liniment 


YOU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF  - 
“If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 
that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once. 

Get  it.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate  Relief. 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing  remedy  for  every 
known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by  external  applications. 
Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and  curing  powers  of  this 
honest  old  Remedy — a  Liniment  that  will  soothe,  heal  and  cure  your 
every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  §§ 

The  Great  French  Remedy  ^ 

Will  Do  It 


It  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet  is  perfectly 
harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing  so  good  known  as  an 
application  for  Sores,Wounds,  Felons,  External  Cancers,  Burns, Carbuncles  and  Swellings 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newton,  Columbus,  Miss.,  says:  — “I  think  Caustic  Balsam  a 
Bpiendid  remedy.  We  use  it  for  cuts,  buma,  sores,  swellings,  sore  throat  and  lame¬ 
ness  and  find  it  very  beneficial.” 

F.  MaxScheibe,  Vet.,Dulce,  N.  Mex. — **I  recommend  Caustic  Balsam  for  any 
kind  of  rusty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  also  cured  bad  cases  of  blood  poisoning.  I  am 
a  veterinary  and  surgeon  and  X  recommend  to  any  man  this  Caustic  Balsam  as 
a  cure  of  what  X  said.” 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat, Chest  Cold.Baekache,  Neuralgia.  Sprains, 
Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  CausticBalsam  has  no  Equal.  Ilskould  be  in  every  home. 

W.  A.  McCauley,  Malone.  Tex.,  writes:  — “I  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  twenty 
years  and  use  no  other  remedy  and  can  say  it  has  never  failed  to  do  all  you  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  do.  and  while  the  price  seems  high  to  one  that  has  never  tried  it.  once  a 
customer,  always  one." 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years  the  accepted 
Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price  SI .75  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  Parcel  Post.  Write  for  Free  Book¬ 
let.  Special  information  free  to  any  one  writing  us  full  particulars  of  case — either  Vet¬ 
erinary  or  Human. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Company 

1013  Oregon  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


plow  deeper 

~nd  better 


MOLINE 

TWO-WAY  SULKY 

If  you  have  hillside  plowing  to  do  or  if  your  fields  are  irregular  in  shape,  get 
the  plow  that  was  made  to  do  the  best  work  under  just  such  «onditions.  The 
Moline  Two-Way  Sulky  is  of  lighter  draft,  has  deeper  plowing  ability,  and  is 
more  convenient  and  durable  than  any  plow  of  this  type.  There  are  many 


reasons  why: 


The  Moline  Line 
df  Implements 

Plows  f 

(fteel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline*Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Si* 
Automobiles 


1.  Light  in  draft — weight  is  car¬ 
ried  welt  on  extra  wide  wheelbase 
and  landside  friction  is  overcome. 

2.  Extra  high  beam  clearance 
enables  it  to  plow  deeper  than 
other  two-way  plows. 

3.  Unusually  wide  spread  of  the 
wheels  prevents  tipping. 

4.  Hitch  shifts  automatically 
when  turning. 

5  Pull  of  team  raises  bottoms — 
easy  to  operate. 

6.  Seat  can  be  quickly  leveled  on 
Steep  hillsides. 


7.  Beams  adjustable  for  wide  or 
narrow  furrowsf 

8.  A  completeline  of  chilled  base9 
or  steel  bottoms  can  be  furnised, 
which  wilt  meet  all  requirements 
as  to  style,  shape  or  size.  Chilled 
bases  furnished  in  12,  14  or  16- 
inch  sizes. 

9.  Completely  furnished  with 
neckyoke,  evener,  jointer  and  one 
extra  deep  suction  share  for  each 
plow  base. 

10.  Strong  and  durable  in  con¬ 
struction.  - 


Learn  the  great  possibilities  of  this  plow  at  your  Moline 
Dealer's,  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  III. 

Nearest  Branches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Baltimore 

SINCE  1865  "  M  OL I  N  E"  ON  A  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  14.  1920 


ile  Dairy 

N.  SOUDER. 

Prop 


Bvunswick,  Hd. 

Tan.  10,  1920 


jnuciuw-  ,  - 

’’SsSsss^ 

fcfirly  well.  In  1918  I  was  atteto 
feed  the  entire  season  and  this 

duced  2’00f°f1^StwSrdaily  20  lbs 

Her  total  yearly  yield  was  *672 

The  tote 

total  Deuife  leaving  a  r 

feed  was  $225.00  l 
<re  in  68.  Naturally,  I  lee1 
1  SaCHER  FEED  is  the  bes 
\  man  can  feed.  yours  very 


Indisputable 

Evidence 


The  letter  reproduced  aoove  so  strik-  uvT^i<^ 
ingly  confirms,  by  actual  experience, 

the  facts  we  have  been  telling  dairymen  and  farmers  about  SCHUMACHER  FEED,  particularly  as  a 
feed  for  producing  MAXIMUM  MILK  PRODUCTION  and  keeping  cows  in  “fine  fettle’ * 
throughout  long  milking  periods,  that  it  needs  little  additional  comment.  It  tells  what  was  fed — how  fed 
— the  cost  and  the  .net  returns.  Bear  in  mind  this  was  a  grade  cow  9  years  old  and  no  special 
effort  was  made  to  make  a  record.  It  is  INDISPUTABLE  evidence  that 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 


is  a  feed  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Check  up  your  cows 
—your  feed  costs  and  see  if  they  show  a  big  yearly  profit. 
Start  Now— feed  SCHUMACHER  FEED — not  for  a 
week  or  a  month,  but  for  the  entire  lactation  period  of  your 
cows  and  you  will  feel  as  Mr.  Souder  does,  THAT  IT  IS 
“THE  BEST  FEED  A  DAIRY-MAN  CAN  FEED.” 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  AND 
BIG  “O”  DAIRY  RATION 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 


V  *  *  v 


are  IDEAL  feeds  for  dairy  cows, 
supplies  the  carbohydrate  or  maintenance  part  of  the  ration 
and  BIG  “Q”  the  protein  concentrate  portion.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 


The  Quaker  Gals  Company^ 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


'll* 

A  Better  Separator 
The  VIKING 


saves  your  cream  dol¬ 
lars — skims  to  a  mere 
trace — runs  easy — has 
larger  capacity — sim- 
rable — 


Guaranteed  for 
5  Years 

The  Viking  is  made 
with  the  new  Straight 
Disc  skimming  device 
which  lias  proven  the 
best  —  skims  faster, 
closer  and  most  easily 
washed  device  made. 

Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  and  further 
particulars  regarding 
the  Viking. 


Dept.  X 


SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  CO. 

861  Broadway,  New  York 


Faster  Shearing 

Shear  with  a  machine — save  time  and  money. 
You  can  shear  at  least  one-half  faster.  Get  15% 
more  of  longer,  better  wool  and  not  scar  the 
sheep.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shear¬ 
ing  Machine.  Fine  for  flocks  up  to  300  Ii-ml. 
Price  .$19.25.  Send  $2 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  , 
Write  for  catalog. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141.  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Send  for 
Catalo; 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colord  fret). 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48tlm  Si..  Quincy,  III. 


WELL  DRe^sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOOKEJBBOS.  ALBANY, N.  Y. 


Mni  A  C  O  CT  O  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
I VI  W  L_M  O  O  EL  O Write  For  Special  Price 
MEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


HERE  IS  A  BARGAIN  5W55K 

151-ncres,  8- room  house,  two  barns,  40x60  and  20x42, 
with  basement,  ice-house,  milk-house,  silo;  mile 
from  Macadam  Road;  3  miles  to  Railroad  town:  10 
miles  to  Ithaca.  Plenty  fruit,  wood  and  timber;  3 
cows,  1  yearling  heifer,  16  sheep,  25  hens,  mower, 
rake,  tools  of  every  kind  needed.  Only  $3,500— 
$1,500  cash;  balance,  time.  Write  for  better  descrip, 
tions.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Prospective  Farm  Buyers 

< Jet  In  touch  with  a  fanner  and  farm  man  that  knows 
farms  in  Pennsylvania.  I  have  tlic-m  from  5  to  200  acre*. 
Ask  for  descriptive  leaflets.  D.  A.  ANDRES,  4}iinkertown.  Pa. 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate priors— genial 
climate — productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  Dover,  Delaware 


Lu*  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres,  in  best  section  of*  South  Jersey,  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Gpod  markets.  Lon#  prowl  opr  sen  son.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  timer,  M.  J. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

It.  li.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.,  I ne..  Richmond,  Vu. 


r  r _ n„  i_  i  of  New  England  States  Farms  up- 

rree  r  arm  uatal  OgUG  on  request.  Fimt-cluss  properties 

Only.  Chamberlain  &  Burnham,  Inc.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co..  N.  V. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Weighing  Live  Stock  by  Measure 

It  would  be  very  convenient  to  have 
some  formula  for  determining  the  ap¬ 
proximate  weight  of  growing  pigs  and 
calves  by  measuring  them.  Many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  having  animal  projects 
have  no  means  for  weighing  an  animal, 
but  could  get  an  idea  of  the  increase  in 
weight  by  measuring,  if  such  a  formula  is 
possible  to  procure.  I  already  have  a 
formula  for  estimating  the  weight  of 
steers  and  oxeu.  and  I  have  seen  a  for¬ 
mula  for  growing  stock.  R.  f.l. 

Glastonbury.  Conn. 

While  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  formula  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  determine  the  approxi¬ 
mate  weights  of  animals  by  taking  certain 
measurements,  the  fact  remains  that 
available  instructions  arc  misleading  and 
unreliable,  and  the  actual  weighing  of 
animals  on  the  scales  is  the  only  definite 
way  of  determining  their  weight.  You 
would  only  be  fooling  the  boys  if  they 
ivere  led  to  believe  that  a  measuring 
standard  would  be  accurate  enough  for 
them  to  use  in  submitting  reports. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cows 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  Jersey 
cows  from  gluteu.  oilmeal,  cottonseed 
meal  and  bran,  to  be  fed  with  No.  1 
mixed  hay  (two-thirds  clover)  and  good 
corn  fodder?  Would  it  be  better  to  sub¬ 
stitute  ground  oats  for  the  bran? 

New  York.  c.  w.  w. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  safe 
ration  utilizing  only  the  products  you 
have  mentioned,  viz:  gluten,  oilmeal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  bran.  All  of  these  are 
proteiu-eftrrying  feeds,  notably  concen¬ 
trated.  and  in  combination  these  feeding 
stuffs  would  provide  a  ration  too  rich  in 
protein,  one  that  would  lack  bulk,  and 
one  that  would  be  very  low  in  carbohy¬ 
drates.  Particularly  is  this  emphasized 
owing  to  the  fact  that  you  have  mixed 
hay  that  is  two-thirds  clover.  What  you 
need  is  some  such  material  as  corn,  hom¬ 
iny.  beet  pulp  or  molasses  to  feed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  protein  carriers.  I 
would  include  some  ground  oats,  and  you 
will  find  the  following  combination  use¬ 
ful  :  .*>00  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or  hominy 

meal.  800  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of 
gluten.  100  lbs.  of  black  strap  molasses, 
100  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal,  50  H>s.  of  bran.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this 
mixture  for  each  3*4  to  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  cow  per  day.  and  if  you 
could  add  to  this  combination  some  black¬ 
strap  molasses  that  has  been  diluted  with 
four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water  you 
won i "I  provide  succulence  that  would  in- 
crea>e  the  appetites  as  well  as  the  feeding 
value  of  the  combination.  A  pint  of 
molasses  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a 
pound  of  corn  or  hominy  and,  at  the 
present  prices,  costs  considerably  less.  I 
should  prefer  oats  to  the  bran,  especially 
where  clover  hay  is  available. 


Feeding  Cows  and  Heifers 

1.  I  have  five  cows,  throe  Ilolsteius  and 
two  A.vrshires.  Two  cows  are  producing 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day  each,  and 
one  cow.  which  freshened  three  weeks 
ago.  12  quarts  per  day.  One  cow  is  dry¬ 
ing  and  the  other  is  due  to  calve  in  about 
two  weeks.  I  have  nothing  to  feed  but 
Timothy  hay.  and  can  obtain  all  ordinary 
grains  at  local  milling  company.  Will 
you  suggest  a  ration  that  should  increase 
production?  2.  What  shall  I  feed  four 
Holstein  heifers  ranging  from  one  to  2*4 
years  old?  3.  What  special  care  and 
feeding  does  a  cow  require  before  aud 
after  calving?  rr.  c.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  For  your  cows  that  are  in  milk  and 

producing  from  eight  to  12  quarts  a  day 
I  would  suggest  the  following  grain  ra¬ 
tion  :  150  lbs.  of  coru-and-cob  meal ;  150 

lbs.  of  beet  pulp.  75  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  of  gluten.  50  lbs.  of  bran.  50  lbs. 
of  oilmeal.  Feed  the  beet  pulp  moistened 
with  molasses  water.  It  would  provide 
succulence  and  add  palatability  to  the 
mixture.  Yet  if  the  molasses  water  is 
not  available  the  pulp  should  he  saturated 
with  water  and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
grain  at  feeding  time.  I  should  feed  1  lb. 
of  the  dry  mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  yielded  by  each  cow  per  day  and,  in 
addition,  give  her  all  of  the  roughage  that 
she  would  clean  up  without  waste. 

2.  For  the  dry  cows  I  would  use  the 

following  combination  :  30  lbs.  of  coru- 

and-cob  meal  or  barley,  30  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  30  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  10  lbs.  of 
oilmeal.  Feed  from  5  to  10  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  per  day.  depending  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  or  degree  of  flesh  that  the  cows  arc 
carrying.  Dry  cows  should  carry  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  flesh  if  it  is  desired  that 
they  should  come  to  their  milk  in  the  best 
form  when  they  freshen.  The  idea  that 
dry  cows  can  subsist  upon  roughage  alone 
has  long  since  outlived  its  practicability. 
The  same  ration  that  I  have  suggested 
for  dry  cows  could  be  used  for  heifers 
ranging  from  one  to  two  years. 

3.  The  management  of  a  dairy  cow  just 
previous  to  and  following  calving  is  a 
relatively  simple  procedure.  If  the  cows 
are  carried  up  to  calving  time  in  good 
flesh  the  amount  of  grain  should  be  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  and  relatively  slight 
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amounts  given  during  the  10  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  calving.  Generally  bran,  beet 
pulp  and  ground  oats  should  be  supplied 
at  this  time.  If  the  udder  is  swollen  and 
shows  a  great  deal  of  fever,  this  can  he 
relieved  by  giving  one  or  two  doses  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts,  the  dose  being  a  pound  Of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  added 
to  a  pound  of  molasses  that  has  likewise 
been  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  pint  of 
water.  Follow  this  with  a  bran  mash 
made  by  pouring  a  teakettle  of  boiling 
water  over  three  or  four  quarts  of  bran, 
allowing  it  to  cool  to  body  temperature 
before  being  fed  to  the  animal  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  slop.  The  grain  should  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  inflammation 
disappears  from  the  udder  following 
calving.  It  would  require  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks  to  bring  the  cow  to  her  full 
flow  of  milk,  and  very  little  grain  should 
be  fed  until  all  inflammation  disappears 
from  the  udder.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
animal’s  appetite  she  should  be  gener¬ 
ously  supplied  with  some  roughage,  such 
as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  or  corn  fodder. 
I  would  not  feed  very  much  silage  during 
the  first  10  days  following  the  birth  of 
the  calf. 


Baby  Beef 

Can  you  tell  me  at  what  age  they  kill 
“baby  beef”  to  be  the  best?  I  have  a  bull 
calf,  Holstein  and  Guernsey,  10  months 
old  ;  girth,  4  ft.  11  in.  He  has  been  eat¬ 
ing  about  4  qts.  meal  and  stock  feed  per 
day  for  three  months  ;  good  English  hay 
and  silage,  all  he  would  clean  up,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  since  coming  to  the 
barn.  While  in  the  field  staked  out  he 
had  all  the  second-crop  grass  he  could  eat, 
with  separated  milk  and  grain  twice 
daily.  A  circular  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  say  that  they  kill  at  15  to 
IS  months  of  age.  Would  he  be  tough 
eating  at  10  to  12  months  of  age? 

New  Hampshire.  E.  M.  F. 

You  are  reminded  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  choice  baby  beef  from  steers 
tracing  to  any  of  the  dairy  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle.  The  term  “baby  beef”  is  applied  to 
representatives  of  the  beef  breeds  that 
are  fed  practically  all  of  the  grain  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish  from  the 
very  day  of  their  birth.  The  calves  are 
allowed  to  suckle  their  dams  until -eight 
or  10  months  old,  and  during  all  of  this 
time  they  are  fed  grain,  and  usually  they 
are  forced  fed  by  the  time  they  are  10  or 
12  months  old.  As  a  rule  they  are  mar¬ 
keted  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 
months,  depending  of  course  upon  their 
condition  and  the  degree  of  ripeness  that 
they  evidence.  The  dairy  calf  in  question 
could  be  killed  when  10  or  12  months  old. 
providing  it  is  in  good  flesh  and  it  would 
yield  a  carcass  of  fair  quality.  The  meat 
of  course  would  not  have  the  marbling 
that  would  be  found  in  a  strictly  beef 
breed  carcass,  but  if  the  calf  has  been  fed 
generously,  as  you  have  indicated,  the 
youngster  will  yield  an  attractive  and 
palatable  carcass.  The  meat  would  not 
be  tough  if  the  animal  is  killed  when  10 
or  12  months  old. 


Feeding  for  Butter  Fat 

The  following  is  a  ration  that  I  am 
feeding  to  my  cows  for  butter.  Would  you 
consider  it  a  well-balanced  ration?  Corn 
and  cob  meal,  100  lbs. ;  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  50  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal 
and  33  lbs.  O.  P.  oilmeal.  I  feed  10*4 
lbs.  of  the  above  mixture  per  cow  per  day, 
mixed  with  11  lbs.  short-cut  corn  fodder, 
wetted  with  hot  dissolved  molasses,  two 
pints  of  pure  molasses  per  cow  per  day. 
Also  feed  about  8  lbs.  mixed  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Alfalfa  and  clover,  per  cow  per  day. 
Can  you  improve  the  above  ration  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  butter?  I  only  get 
about  19  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  per  head, 
about  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  head  in  seven 
days.  Cows  are  fresh  milking  yet.  Cows 
are  well  stabled  about  21  hours  out  of  24. 
Fresh  well  water  is  given  once  a  day  since 
it  is  cold.  What  per  cent  protein  and  fat 
do  you  figure  the  above  ration  to  be?  It 
costs  me  about  .$62.50  per  ton.  Do  you 
think  it  would  pay  me  to  pay  from  $70  to 
$75  per  ton  for  the  rations  that  are  on 
the  market  that  run  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  protein?  H.  B.  W. 

Maryland. 


NO  other  implement  ever 
paid  you  such  handsome 
returns  as  that  old,  worn-out 
spreader  of  yours.  Yet  to  con- 

tinue  its  makeshift  use  is  mighty  poor 
economy.  If  it  is  time-worn  to  the  point 
where  frequent  repairs  are  needed, 
scrap  it— and  get  in  its  place  the  famous, 
combination  manure-and-straw,  wide 
spreading 


A  Worn- Out  Spreader 

If  Not  Replaced,  Will  Some  Day  Mean 

-Out  Farm ! 


Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

At  small  cost,  you  can  get  this  one-man  attachment  for 
new  or  old  machines.  Handles  a  big  load.  Shreds  the  straw 
fine  and  spreads  it  wide.  Gives  you  two  machines  in  one. 
Easily  set  up  or  detached.  Puts  a  new  money  value  on  your 
straw  stacks. 


MEW  IDEA 

Ike  OriginalWide  Spreading  Spreader 


(Known  in  the  West  as  NISCO) 

The  New  Idea  perpetuates  farm 

prosperity .  It  makes  spreading  of 
manure,  lime  or  straw,  easy,  thorough  and 
most  highly  profitable.  It  will  earn  far  more 
than  your  old  spreader— in  bigger  crops  through . 
better  fertilizing.  And  it  will  pay  its  cost  twice 
over  by  saving  time,  labor  and  repairs. 

Many  important,  patented  features  of  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  make  New  Idea  the 
known  leader.  It  has  no  gears.  No  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  Built 
low  down;  easy  to  load.  And  its  light  draft 
lets  you  heap  it  thirty  inches  high  and  still 
have  an  easy  haul. 

Thorough,  Uniform  Spreading 

An  endless  chain  brings  every  scrap  of 
manure  to  the  big  revolving  shredders  and 
patented  distributing  paddles.  These  spread 
it  in  a  fine,  even  blanket,  well  outside  the 
wheel  tracks.  Control  at  seat  lets  you  spread 
any  quantity — 3,  6,  9, 12,  or  15  loads  per  acre. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  the  New  Idea  Spreader.  Farm¬ 
ers,  County  Agents  and  highest  agricultural  authorities 
endorse  it.  Plan  to  see  the  New  Idea  dealer  in  your 
town  without  delay.  Ask  him  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
Valuable  booklet ,  ** Feeding  The  Farm.” 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY, 


COLDWATER, 


“Spreader  Specialists” 

BRANCHES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


OHIO 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.' 


JACKSON,  MICH. 
WATERLOO,  IA. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  very 
well  suited  for  dairy  cows,  and  it  carries 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  :4.5.  By  adding  100 
lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  increasing  your 
gluten  meal  from  50  to  100  lbs.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  your  production  would 
be  slightly  increased.  You  also  might 
find  it  advantageous  to  feed  an  increased 
amount  of  molasses,  say  3  lbs.  per  cow 
per  day.  You  are  reminded  that  one  can¬ 
not  materially  increase  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  by  modifying  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  of  protein,  carbohydrate 
or  fat.  The  ability  to  produce  milk  high 
or  low  in  butterfat  is  an  inherited  qual¬ 
ity  and  is  not  subiect  to  modification 
through  changes  in  the  feeding  mixture,  i 
This  combination  would  be  not  only  more 
economical  than  the  mixed  rations  avail¬ 
able  at  $70  a  ton,  and  you  would  find  it 
not  only  more  digestible  but  more  pal¬ 
atable.  If  you  could  obtain  some  mangel 
beets,  or  add  perhaps  some  moistened  beet 
pulp  to  your  combination  to  supply  suc¬ 
culence,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase 
your  production  slightly. 


“Mrs.  Beggs  offended  her  husband’s 
war  chums  when  she  welcomed  them  to 
a  dinner.”  “How  so?”  “She  told  them 
it  was  a  strictly  private  affair,  and  they’re 
all  officers.” — Baltimore  American. 
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CFEAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best 


This  is  the  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator. 


Everyone  wants  the  best,  provided  its  cost  is 
within  his  means.  Fortunately  a  DE  LAVAL 
costs  but  little  more  than  an  inferior  cream  sep¬ 
arator  and  saves  that  difference  every 
few  weeks. 


Moreover,  an  inferior  separator 
wastes  in  time  and  labor,  and  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  product  what  a 
DE  LAVAL  saves,  and  goes  on  doing 
so  every  time  it  is  used,  twice  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year. 


If  you  doubt  this  is  so,  try  a  new 
DE  LAVAL  alongside  any  old  ma¬ 
chine  you  may  be  using  or  other  make 
of  separator  you  may  have  thought 
cf  buying.  Every  DE  LAVAL  agent 
will  be  glad  to  afford  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent,  simply 
address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office,  as  below 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


F armer s  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Y ears  and  More 

Proof  of  wear- — That’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  “Good  Old  Paroid,*' 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  water-proof,  tough,  strong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  slate-green.  Paroid  gray  is  an 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  It* 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Treatment  of  Cream  Before  Churning 

Would  you  advise  me  how  the  cream 
should  be  treated  before  churning,  and  how 
often  I  .should  churn?  I  have  been  churn¬ 
ing  every  four  days,  and  sometimes  the 
cream  swells  right  up  to  the  top  of  the 
churn,  and  it  takes  me  two  hours  before 
I  get  any  butter.  What  temperature 
should  the  cream  be  before  churning? 

New  York.  s.  C. 

The  churning  temperature  this  time  of 
year  usually  falls  between  GO  and  GO  de 
grees  F.  If  your  cream  is  thin,  that  is, 
low  in  percent  of  fat.  you  would  need  to 
churn  at  about  65  or  GG  degrees  F..  and  if 
rich  in  fat  GO  to  G2  degrees  F.  will  do. 
I  judge  by  what  you  say  about  cream 
foaming  that  your  cream  is  rather  thin, 
cold  and  sweet  at  churning  time.  Raw 
sweet  cream  does  not  churn  easily  at  any 
temperature.  Once  in  four  days  is  often 
enough  to  churn  this  time  of  year. 

If  you  will  follow  either  of  the  follow7- 
iug  methods,  using  a  good  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer.  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
any  trouble.  The  first  method  is  to  keep 
the  cream  cold  and  sweet  until  the  day 
before  churning,  when  it  is  brought,  out 
and  warmed  to  70-75  degrees  F.  and  held 
at  that  temperature  until  it  begins  to 
taste  sour.  It  is  then  cooled  to  the  churn¬ 
ing  temperature  and  held  there  at  least 
two  hours  and  then  churned.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  method,  instead  of  souring  the  cream 
it  is  heated  to  140  to  145  degrees  F.  and 
held  there  for  20  minutes.  It  is  then 
cooled  down  to  the  churning  temperature 
and  churned  next  day.  To  do  the  heating, 
simply  set  the  vessel  containing  the  cream 
I  in  a  larger  vessel  of  water  over  the  fire 
and  stir  frequently  during  the  heating. 

!  Set  in  cold  water  to  cool  and  stir  occa* 

'  sionally  to  make  it  cool  faster.  H.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Jersey 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  registered 
Jersey  cow.  three  years  old.-  which  was 
dry,  only  giving  S  qts.  of  milk  when  she 
freshened  with  her  first  calf  aud  is  due  to 
freshen  again  June  2.  I  have  no  grain 
nor  hay.  Will  you  specify  a  ration  for 
her  for  two  months  before  freshening  and 
thereafter?  I  am  anxious  to  start  a  small 
herd  along  scientific  lines.  n.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

If  you  can  buy  some  Alfalfa  hay  do 
so.  If  not.  try  to  get  some  good  mixed 
hay  of  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top.  Feed 
all  the  cow  will  clean  up  three  times  a 
day.  She  will  probably  consume  1G  to 
IS  lbs.  a  day.  Before  freshening,  make 
the  grain  ration  two  parts  by  weight  of 
bran,  one  part  cornmeal  and  one  part  liu- 
seed  oilmeal.  Feed  3  or  4  lbs.  daily  or 
enough  to  get  cowr  in  good  flesh  for  calv¬ 
ing.  After  the  cow  calves  give  two  or 
three  hot  bran  mashes  at  regular  grain 
feeding  time,  using  about  2  lbs.  of  bran 
to  a  mash.  Make  the  grain  ration  two 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  one  part  gluten 
feed,  one  part  cornmeal  and  half  part  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal.  if  you  use  Alfalfa  hay.  If 
you  use  other  hay,  drop  the  cornmeal  out. 
Gradually  work  the  cow  into  this  ration 
so  that  she  ultimately  gets  a  pound  of 
j  grain  to  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily.  Al¬ 
ways  add  a  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  grain  when  mixing  it  up. 

If  you  intend  to  work  up  a  herd  of 
purebred  Jerseys  there  are  two  logical 
ways  to  go  at  it.  If  you  care  to  invest 
quite  heavily  at  the  start,  go  out  and  buy 
some  good  heifers  that  are  of  good  breed¬ 
ing.  are  milking  well  or  show  by  their 
pedigree  and  make-up  that  they  ought  to 
milk  well.  Frankly,  a  more  sane  way  to 
go  about  it  would  be  to  buy  two  or  three 
old  cows  for  foundation  stock.  Get  some 
that  have  produced  well  and  are  bred  to  a 
good  bull  and  build  up  from  these  cows. 
In  either  case  you  must  have  the  use  of  a 
good  purebred  Jersey  bull.  At  the  start 
you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  are  located 
in  a  neighborhood  where  you  can  get  the 
use  of  someone  else’s  bull.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  you  will  have  to  buy  one.  If  the 
heifer  you  have  bought  had  half  a  chance 
and  only  gave  8  qts.  of  milk  with  first 
calf  and  is  going  dry  a  long  time,  she 
would  not  be  of  much  use  to  you  in  start? 
ing  your  herd.  it.  f.  .1. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Could  you  suggest  a  good  ration  for  two 
grade  cows,  using  cobmeal  (corn  and  cob 
|  ground)  as  the  base?  This  is  the  only 
home-grown  feed  I  have.  I  can  get  nearly 
lull  kinds  of  mill  feed.  Fodder  is  the  only 
roughage  except  straw.  I*  can  get  molas¬ 
ses  and  beet  pulp.  R.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Corn  and  col)  meal,  stover  and  straw 
make  n  hard  basis  to  build  from,  as  all 
are  extremely  low  in  protein,  and  the 
roughage  is  not  very  palatable.  It  would 
j  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  stover  and  give 
two  feeds  a  day  with  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  beet  pul))  soaked  and  a  pint  of  molas¬ 
ses  per  cow,  per  feed  mixed  with  it.  Then 
make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  one  part 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  cottonseed  and 
one  of  gluten.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
1 100  lbs.  of  grain  aud  feed  about  a  quart 
j  to  each  two  quarts  of  milk  produced 
daily.  u.  f.  j. 


$15  to  $500 

Built  in  the  Largest 

Exclusive  Engine  Factory  in 
the  >  World  Selling  Direct. 
Quality  and  Service  proven  by 
34  years  success.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  get  delivery  from  Witte, 
and  the  best  rig  for  the  price. 
Write  for  latest  catalog  and 
priceof  WITTE  Engines  with 


BOSCH 


Standard 

Ignition 


I  can  furnish  you  a  Stationary.  Portable,  or 
Saw-Rig  outfit — Kerosene  or  Gasoline — or  a 
Lever-Controlled  Drag  Saw  with  all  latest 
improvements.  Witte  Engines  are  regularly 
equipped  with  H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard 
BOSCH  Magneto  on  order.  Lifetime  Engine 
Guarantee  against  defect — no  strings — no 
time  limit— no  excuses.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  and  when  you  want  it.  I  can  ship 
quicker  than  any  other  factory  selling  direct. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  ,tm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1892  Oakland  Ave.  1892  Empire  Bldg. 


44=  Years 

consistent  development  in  spreader 
manufacture  is  the  Kemp  experience 
which  resulted  in  the  final  design  of  the 

TTEMPCLIMAV" 

- - Spreader — — 

The  Practical  Two-Horse  Spreader 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Kemp  Climax 
8preader  not  only  mskes  it  an  easy  spreader 
to  operate  but  also  means  light  draft.  The 
first  cost  as  well  as  the  cost  of  upkeep  is 
lower  than  the  cost  of  more  complex  and  less 
efficient  machines. 

Why  pay  for  oxponsivo  oxira  equipment 
that  will  need  attention  and  repairs? 

The  Kemp  Climax  Spreader  docs  not  bunch,  'dog;  or 
wind.  It  shreds  the  manure  and  spreads  it  in  wide 
even  strips.  No  extra  attachments  needed.  And 
the  reason  for  these  great  advantages  is  due  to  tho 
hiph-speed.  patented,  enclosed  drum  which  is  made 
with  wide  flat  teeth,  spirally  arranged.  This  drum 
assures  constant, easy  operation, takes  little  power, 
and  can  be  drawn  by  the  ordinary  team  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Know  about  it— write  for  catalog  today. 
Dealers— Write  for  attractive  proposition 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  BADTeApvWS?v. 


KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT 


and  Your  Garden  Growing 

It’s  easy  —  and  a 
pleasure  —  with  a 

Barker  AND  CULTIVATOR  3 Machines  ini 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  tin-  hardest  crust  into 
a  level, porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch.  Works  as 
fast  as  you  can  walk.  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil- 


“Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used."  Works  right  up 
to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves.  Has  easily 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Requires  no  skill.  A  boy  can  run  it,  and 
do  more  ami  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes. 

Inexpensive. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  book  ami  special 
Fuctory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


a  quick  reply  and  a  “squat 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKES 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
^  SILOS 


GROEI 


igUNTAIN 
S  tOSi 


1=  ID 


The  Green 
Mountain  silo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 

'MM  Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al-  f  rvZ-s iV 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo¬ 
soted  to  weather- 


irrrr 

■ 

1 

Hi 

i 

i 

V 

'flu* 

Note  the 
Safe-like 
Ooors 

proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting,  rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa¬ 
tented  feature  that  in- 
Bures  Street  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorage  system  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No  iron  parts  on  the 
Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 
338  W«»t  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Hoops  end  Lu^s  Heovy 


Wooden 
Ladder 
No  Frosting 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  nextrow.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
band  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  toason.  Investigate  Now* 

'ka  ^  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Luca,  N.Y 


No.  22  will  plant 
perfectly  from  3y$ 
to  5  acres  of  pota- 
toesperday.lt 
is  very  simple 
and  can’t  get 
out  of  order. 

Let  us  send 
you  Free,  our 
catalogue  and 
also  help  you 
cut  the  cost  in 
t/'  two  and  make 
BIGGER  PROFITS  on  your  potatoes. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 

151  Chicago  Ave.  Hammond,  Ind. 


The  O-H  Line 

The  old  reliable  O-H  Cow’s 
Relief  has  stood  tho  test  siuco 
1800.  with  a  record  of  over  99  per 
cent  satisfied  users,  ou  eases  of 
Caked  Bag,  Spider  in  Teat,  Heit¬ 
ors  with  first  calf,  Frost  Bites; 
Chapped,  Cracked,  Sore  or  In¬ 
jured  Teats. 

Wo  guarantee  it,  and  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  if  it  does  not 
satisfy  you.  Large  size  can,  $1.75 
small  can,  $1.00  prepaid. 

Swart  Mercantile  Co. 


Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


OLD  P.  D.  BECKWITH 
Castiron  GRAIN  DRILLS 

Will  pay  good  prices  for  these  F  O.  B.,  your 
station.  Do  not  need  to  be  in  running  order. 

Write  A.  M.  TODD  COMPANY,  Mentha,  Michigan 


Mending  Old  Silo  and  Building  New 

I  want  to  build  a  silo  and  repair  a 
stave  silo.  Which  kind  of  a  silo  would 
be  the  besti  and  cheapest?  I  have  in 
mind  a  silo  that  I  think  "would  be  very 
cheap  and  easy  for  any  farmer  to  build,  as 
I  have  plenty  of  such  lumber  of  my  own, 
and  have  a  sawmill,  so  can  saw  it  into 
any  shape  I  wish.  The  stave  silo  which 
I  wish  to  repair  has  been  built  a  number 
of  years,  and,  of  course,  there  are  spots 
in  it  which  are  rotting,  but  not  enough 
to  hurt  it'.  The  way  intended  to  repair 
this  silo  is  to  take  half-inch  elm,  say  12 
ft.  long,  and  rip  that  into  lath  of  a  certain 
width  and  bevel  it.  putting  the  bevel  on 
the  back,  next  to  the  stave,  commencing 
and  lathing  the  silo  right  around  on  the 
inside  and  plastering  it  with  cement.  Do 
you  think  this  would  be  advisable?  The 
new  silo  which  I  wish  to  build  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Take  elm  5  in.  wide,  %-in.  thick 
to  make  the  hoops.  Make  the  form  the 
right  size,  bending  the  hoops  around,  mak¬ 
ing  the  hoops  five  thicknesses  of  %xo-in., 
being  when  made  2%x5-in.  Then  board¬ 
ing  it  up  and  down  with  inch  lumber  in¬ 
side  of  the  hoops.  Which  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  for  this,  elm  or  poplar?  Lath  it 
around  with  lath  beveled  ou  the  hack  and 
plaster  with  cement.  On  the  outside 
coiled  up  and  down  for  the  finish  outside 
the  hoops.  I  never  have  seen  one  of  these 
slios,  hut  have  always  had  an  idea  that 
this  would  make  a  good  silo.  The  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  in  this  silo  would  be  very 
reasonable,  as  I  have  it  on  my  farm  and 
could  cut  it.  I  can  buy  spruce  staves  for 
a  silo  ready  to  put  up  for  .$80  per  thou¬ 
sand.  w.  A.  s. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  r. 

If  some  of  the  staves  in  your  silo  are 
decayed,  it  would  he  better  to  remove 
them  and  put  in  new  ones.  I  hardly 
think  it  would  pay  you  to  lath  and  plaster 
it  on  the  inside.  There  would  soon  be 
weakness  in  the  rotten  spots,  particularly 
after  the  weight  of  the  cement  plaster 
was  added  on  the  inside,  and  this  would 
tend  to  cracking  of  the  plaster. 

Concerning  the  new  silo,  the  hoops 
could  be  made  out  of  elm,  as  you  suggest1, 
but  elm  would  be  likely  to  warp  out  of 
shape  too  badly  to  use  it  for  staves.  Cy¬ 
press,  cedar  or  white  piue  would  be  better. 
I  think  you  would  get  better  satisfaction 
using  2x6-in.  staves  and  no  lathing  and 
plaster  than  you  would  using  lx6-in. 
staves.  The  combination  of  moisture  and 
temperature  would  be  hard  on  a  cement 
plaster  stuck  on  to  wood  in  that  way. 
There  is  a  most  excellent,  pamphlet  on 
homemade  silos  called  Farmers’  Bulletin 
855.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  wooden  hoop 
silo  are  given  in  every  detail  in  this  bul¬ 
letin.  and  there  are  good  cuts  showing 
the  silo  in  various  stages  of  construction. 

H.  F.  J. 


Milk  Price  for  Cheese-making 

We  have  a  cheese  factory  here.  We 
pay  for  milk  on  butterfat  basis.  The 
stockholders  supply  most  of  the  milk. 
Each  patron  has  his  share  of  whey  to 
take  home.  Does  the  Holstein  herd  sup¬ 
ply  solids  which  are  not  fat,  but  help 
make  cheese  in  excess  to  what  a  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  herd  would?  w.  p.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

According  to  “The  Science  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Cheese  Making.”  by  Van  Slyke, 
when  cheese  contains  37  per  cent  water, 
about  the  average,  the  yields  will  be  as 
follows : 

Lbs.  cheese 
Lbs.  cheese  for  each 
made  from  lb.  of  fat 
100  lbs.  milk,  in  milk. 


Per 

cent  fat 
in  milk. 
3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 
4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 
5.00 


Per  cent 
casein 
in  milk. 
2.10 
2.20 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 
2.00 
2.70 
2.  SO 
2.00 


8.30 

8.SS 

9.45 

10.03 

10.00 

11.17 

11.74 

12.31 

12.90 


2.77 

2.73 

2.70 

2.67 

2.05 

2.03 

2.01 

2.59 

2.58 


It  can  he  seen  from  the  above  that  100 
lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  make  9.45  lbs. 
cheese,  while  100  lbs.  of  5  per  cent  milk 
make  12.9  lbs.,  a  difference  of  2.45  lbs. 
While  the  Holstein  man  would  have  2.45 
lbs.  more  whey  to  take  home  with  him, 
this  in  no  way  affects  the  extra  value  of 
the  Jersey  milk.  Some  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  should  he  used  whereby  the  Jersey 
man  got  pay  for  this  2.45  lbs.  cheese.  If 
cheese  sold  for  30c  lb.,  then  the  5  per 
cent  milk  should  bring  2.45  x  30 =$.735 
more  per  cent  than  3.5  milk. 

The  simplest  and  fairest  method  for  a 
co-operative  cheese  factory  to  buy  milk 
is  on  the  butterfat  basis. ;  that  is,  instead 
of  dividing  the  money  available  to  its 
patrons  by  the  pounds  milk  delivered,  and 
|  paying  so  much  -  per  cwt.,  divide  the 
pounds  of  butterfat  iuto  the  receipts  and 
j  pay  so  much  per  pound  of  butterfat.  The 
per  cent,  of  fat  jn  the  various  patrons’ 
milk  is  commonly  determined  by  taking 
samples  two  or  three  days  in  the  month, 
averaging  the  tests  and  calculating  the 
butterfat  by  multiplying  this  average  test 
by  the  pounds  of  milk  delivered.  A  more 
satisfactory  method,  however,  is  to  carry 
composite  samples  and  test  them  every 
,  two  weeks.  u.  F.  j. 


Lady  (at  a  bird  fancier’s)  :  “And  you 
guarantee  this  parrot  can  talk?”  Fan¬ 
cier:  “Talk!  Well,  madam,  I  bought  him 
from  a  ladies’  club  because  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  jealous  of  him.” — Credit  Lost. 


Ha* 
all  the 
popular 
Premier 
Features 

The  "Premier*'  is 
the  Separator  with 
tho  wonderful  bowl; 

Patented  equalizing  and  distri 
butingdevice  feedamilk  evenly 
to  all  discs — insures  perfect, 
uniform  skimming  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  cream.  Impossible  for 
incoming  whole  milk  to  mix 
with  outflow  of  cream  and 
skim  milk.  Special  steel  bowl 
is  self -balancing.  Bowl  shaft 
is  not  attached  to  bowl — no 
danger  of  injuring 
spindle  while  plac-, 
ing  bowl  in  posi-‘ 
tion.  Light,  easy 
running. 

All  gears  of  helical  cut  steel 
— for  least  friction,  least 
wear,  least  noise. 

Self -oiling  system 
Bell-in-cranlc  speed  Indi¬ 
cator.  Sanitary — readily 
taken  apart  for  quick, 
easy  cleaning  Efficient, 
dependable,  unsurpassed 
in  results. 


‘  If  it  suits  you  in  every 
respect,  keep  it  and 
take  One  Whole  Year 
to  Pay  in  equal, 
monthly  instalments. 

NUMBERS  of  custom¬ 
ers  have  come  to“Farm 
Implement  Headquarters’* 
with  the  query : 

We  want  a  small  inex¬ 
pensive  Separator — one 
that  will  take  care  of  the 
milkings  from  two  or  three 
cows.  But  it’s  got  to  be  good 
— must  do  the  job  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  big  ma¬ 
chines.” 

'WehaVe  it — in  this  handy 

PREMIER  No.  2.  Built 

to  exactly  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

This  remarkably  capable,  2 00-pound  per  hour  capacity  Separator 
has  earned  an  assured  place  in  the  popular  PREMIER  Line.  It 
5  delivers  the  same,  even  quality  of  cream — of  any  percentage  you 

wish — under  all  conditions  and  temperatures  of  milk,  as  does  the  biggest  Premier  of 
the  Line.  It  operates  as  easily.  It  sfyims  clean.  It  will  do  your  work  just  as  you  want  it  done. 

Prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Give  PREMIER  No.  2  a  MONTHS 
TRIAL.  Test  it  out — thoroughly.  Compare  its  results  with  those  of  every  other  good 
separator  you  can  think  of.  We’ve  an  idea  that  what  this  wonderful  little  ‘  Premier 
will  do,  will  surprise  you. 

YOU  RISK  NOT  A  PENNY.  If,  after  thirty  days’  trial,  you  are  not  convinced 
that  PREMIER  No.  2  is  everything  we  claim,  or  if  you  are  dissatisfied  in  any  Way, 
please  return  the  separator  at  our  expense. 

Terms  So  Convenient — Price  So  Low — That  You 
Can’t  Afford  NOT  to  Have  It 

At  $27— payable  in  small,  monthly  instalments — the  PREMIER  No.  2  is  an  exceptional  bargain.  It  will 
oay  for  itself  while  it  is  working  for  you — with  more  and  higher  grade  cream,  and  a  saving  in  labor. 
If  you  want  the  separator  on  a  substantial  four-legged  steel  stand,  the  price  is  $33. 

Five  per  cent  discount  allowed  on  spot  cash  payment  in  full,  after  month  s  trial  of  separator. 
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Only  Thrifty  Stocky 
’ays  fi/g  Profit 

£  "YTTHETHER  it’s  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or 
VV  horses,  the  more  vigorous  you  keep 
them  the  more  money  you  are  sure  to  make 
from  them.  For  it’s  the  healthy,  vigorous 
cows  that  produce  the  great  quantities  of 
the  best  milk.  It’s  the  sound,  good-con¬ 
ditioned  steers  that  put  on  the  pounds  of 
beef.  It’s  the  well,  sturdy  horses  that 
can  do  the  big  day’s  work. 

Y'ou’ll  make  sure  of  thrifty  stock  by 

giving  them 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

AMERICA’S  original  and  guaranteed  stock 
2a.  tonic  and  conditioner.  It  sharpens  the 
appetite.  It  improves  the  digestion.  It  regu¬ 
lates  the  bowels.  It  makes  rich,  red  blood. 

It  makes  the  stock  more  thrifty  and  vigor¬ 
ous— and  more  profits  for  you— every  time. 


Packed  in  bags,  fails 
and  handy  packa^st* 


44  Y our  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Bold  by  60,000  dealers.There’s  one  near  you 
Write  f*r  Pratts  NEW  Stock  Book — Fret 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 
Makers  of 

Pratt!  Posltry  Regulator,  Pratt!  Baby  Chick  Food 
Pratti  Roup  Remedy,  Pratt!  Lice  Killer! 
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The  Henyard 


Geese  a  Help  on  the  Farm 

At  the  present  high  prices  of  grain  and 
all  the  other  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  hen's  bill  of  fare,  many  poultry -keep¬ 
ers  are  turning  their  attention  to  geese  as 
money-makers,  and  well  they  may,  for  a 
flock  of  pure-bred  geese  are  close  rivals  to 
the  fabled  gooee  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
They  eat  large  quantities  of  grass  and 
will  fill  that  long  neck  clear  to  the  bill 
with  grass,  then  sit  down  and  in  a  short 
time  it  has  disappeared  and  they  are  ready 
to  begin  foraging  again.  As  a  means  of 
reducing  the  H.  C.  of  L.  in  poultrydom 
the  goose  certainly  is  the  solution.  They 
eat  some  grain,  but  can  be  raised  largely 
on  pasture.  They  prefer  tender,  young 
grass,. but  will  also  eat  that  which  is  not 
very  tender.  In  feeding  during  (he  Win¬ 
ter  clover  chaff  added  to  their  mash  feed 
or  sweepings  from  the  barn  floor  are  good. 
Alfalfa  is  excellent  for  them  also.  Any 
waste  vegetables  or  fruits  are  greedily 
eaten  by  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  pond  01* 
lake  for  them  to  swim  in.  although  they 
will  keep  much  whiter  if  they  can  have 
water  in  which  to  swim.  They  must  al¬ 
ways  have  plenty  of  drinking  water,  and 
it  should  be  deep  enough  so  they  can  dip 
the  head  in  and  wash  the  eyes. 

The  Chinese  geese  are  the  Leghorns  of 
the  goose  family,  and  are  heavy  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  The  first  year  we  had 
them  our  yearling  geese  laid  an  average 
of  50  eggs  each.  One  Fall,  just  after 
Thanksgiving,  one  of  'the  Spring-hatched 
geese  b^gan  laying  and  laid  every  other 
day  until  the  last  of  June,  making  about 
300  eggs ;  she  -then  stopped  without  be¬ 
coming  broody.  They  are  beautiful  birds, 
with  long,  slender  necks  and  snowy  plum¬ 
age.  We  are  aften  asked  if  they  are 
swans,  and  when  on  the  water  or  sitting 
they  look  like  swans. 

The  flesh  of  the  White  Chinese  is 
very  fine  flavored  and  has  not  the  objec¬ 
tionable  greasy  taste  of  some  of  the  larger 
breeds  of  geese.  They  are  a  nice  size  for 


an  ordinary  family,  weighing  from  eight 
to  14  pounds  each.  They  are  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  adjunct  to  the  poultry  yard. 

MRS.  CLAUDIA  BETTS. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 


Buttermilk  for  Hens 

Is  semi-solid  buttermilk  a  good  feed 
for  laying  liens  and  chicks?  In  making 
up  a  dry  mash,  how  many  pounds  semi¬ 


solid  buttermilk  and  how  many  pounds 
meat  scrap  (50  to  55  per  cent  protein) 
would  you  advise  using?  In  making  up 
a  dry  mash,  how  many  pounds  per  cwt. 
all  semi-solid  buttermilk?  j.  e.  m, 
Pennsylvania. 


Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  too  soft  and 
sticky  to  use  in  a  dry  mash  for  laying 
hens.  The  dry  mash  in  use  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College  plant  at 
present  is  100  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap  and  100 
lbs.  bran.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  di¬ 
luted  with  water  one  to  six  and  fed  as 
drink,  same  as  ordinary  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk.  The  scratch  feed  is  S00 
lbs.  cracked  corn.  200  lbs.  wheat  and  100 
lbs.  barley  or  oats. 

A  wet  mash  is  sometimes  used  for  fat¬ 
tening  birds  when  both  beef  scrap  and 


semi-solid  buttermilk  are  used.  It  is  as 
follows :  3  lbs.  cornmeal,  2  lbs.  sifted 

ground  oats.  1  lb.  red  dog  middlings.  %  lb. 
beef  scrap  and  14  lbs.  diluted  semi-solid 
buttermilk.  The  dilution  is  made  one  to 
six,  as  above  stated.  H.  f.  j. 


A  Farm  Flock  of  White  Chinese  Qeese 


February  14,  1920 

Brooder-house  for  500  Chicks 

I  intend  to  build  a  brooder-house,  big 
enough  to  raise  400  to  500  hens  every 
year.  Could  you  give  me  any  advice  as 
to  size  required?  Which  is  the  best  type 
of  building  for  this  purpose?  What  is  the 
floor  space  necessary  per  chick?  Could 
you  give  me  some  kind  of  plan?  I  favor 
concrete  foundation  and  cement  floor  to 
keep  rats  out.  It<  there  a  bulletin  on  rais¬ 
ing  chicks?  e.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

If  necessary,  because  of  limited  amount 
of  land  available,  to  build  a  fixed  brooder- 
house  for  from  400  to  500  chicks,  it  should 
be  at  least  12  ft.  square.  Smaller  flocks 
of  chicks,  say  from  250  to  300.  do  better, 
however,  and  flocks  of  this  size  are  easily 
reared  in  brooder-houses  8x12  ft.  in  size. 
Such  brooder-houses  may  be  built  upon 
skids  so  that  a  team  can  draw  them 
about  and  change  their  location  each  year, 
a  most  desirable  thing  to  do.  The  simple 
shed  roof  type  of  house,  7  ft.  high  in  front 
and  444  ft.  high  In  the  rear,  is  economical 
to  construct,  and  convenient.  A  single 
coal-burning  brooder  heater  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  care  for  the  flock,  and.  when 
heat  is  no  longer  needed,  this  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  perches  substituted  to  hold  the 
pullets  until  time  for  them  to  go  into 
Winter  quarters. 

Concrete  floors  are  suitable  for  perma¬ 
nent  buildings,  having  the  disadvantage 
only  of  being  immovable.  One  heater 
woidd  also  care  for  from  400  to  500  chicks 
if  that  many  are  to  be  kept  together.  Yes, 
there  are  many  bulletins  upon  raising 
chickens  published.  You  will  be  able  to 
get  some  valuable  ones  by  addressing  your 
State  Agricultural  College  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  asking  for  their  bulletins  upon 
poultry  buildings  and  chick  rearing. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Now  children.”  the  professor  remarked 
to  his  offspring  on  Saturday  morning,  “I 
wish  you  to  attend  my  lecture  this  after¬ 
noon.  If  you  fail  to  do  so,  as  you  have 
in  the  past,  I  will  be  compelled  to  chastise 
you.”  For  some  moments  the  young  folks 
exchanged  consulting  glances,  then  Tom¬ 
my  remarked,  resignedly :  “Well,  we’ve 
been  licked  before  and  got  over  it.” — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


Test  by  A.  J.  Dewey,  Madison,  Ohio. 
Right,  top-dressed  with  113  lbs. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 4840  lbs.  per  A 
Left,  not  top-dressed — 2340  “  “ 

Increase  2500  lbs.  per  A 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  5 

Better  Opportunities  for  Profit 


Even  in  times  of  low  prices,  top-dressing  Timothy  meadows 
with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  has  been  quite  profitable. 

Since  the  price  of  hay  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
has  the  price  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  the  margin  of  profit 
is  now  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

An  average  increased  yield  per  acre  of  1646  pounds  of 
Timothy  was  obtained  by  ten  Ohio  farmers  from  an  average 
top-dressing  of  110  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  acre. 
Using  1912  prices,  the  average  net  profit  was  $7.65  per  acre. 
Figuring  this  on  present  prices  shows  that  the  opportunities 
for  profit  from  top-dressing  are  now  considerably  greater, 
free  bulletin  “How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of  Timothy.” 


Top-dress  your  meadows  early  in  spring  with  100  pounds  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  acre.  Use  your  grain  drill  or  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributor. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport ;  The  Berkshire 
Fertilizer  Co. 

INDIANA:  New  Albany;  Hopkins  Fertilizer 
Co. 

KENTUCKY :  Louisville ;  Louisville  Fertilizer 
Co. 

MARYLAND:  Baltimore;  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  & 
Chemical  Co.,  Listers  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano 
Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Swift  S'  Co.,  R. 
A.  Wooldridge  Co.,  Rasin-Monumental  Co.  Ha¬ 
gerstown;  Central  Chemical  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  (Address  Baltimore,  Md.).  Newark; 


Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Tren¬ 
ton;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 

NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Pa¬ 
tapsco  Guano  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co., 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co. 
Syracuse ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia-,  I.  P.  Thom¬ 
as  &  Son  Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E. 
Tygert  Co.  York;  York  Chemical  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 
VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co., 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co., 
Hampton  Guano  Co.,  Berkley  Chemical  Co., 
Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Tidewater  Guano 
Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  C’o.,  F.  S.  Roy¬ 
ster  Guano  Co.  Richmond ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.  Alexandria ;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  Lynchburg;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


Ta'pX™  The  ^  Company 

ion,  write  Medina,  O. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


Write  today  for  full  details.  No  obligation. 


The  Buckeye  Traction 
Ditcher  Co. 

464  Crystal  Ave.,  Findlay,  0. 


TX7E  HAVE  started  hundreds  of 
*  V  men— farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
—in -the  big-money  business  of  ditch¬ 
ing.  No  end  to  the  work  to  be  had.  No 
real  limit  to  the  profits! 

Right  in  your  locality— spare  time  or  full 
time— you  can  do  what  others  are  doing 
everywhere.  That  means  net  earnings  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more.  It 
means  a  business  of  your  own  with  work 
always  waiting.  It  means  interesting  work 
that  is  easy  and  requires  no  experience. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  do  this  with  a 
"APerfectTrench  <rt0ne  Cut” 


Traction  Ditcher] 

This  ditcher  cuts  through  frost  and  hard- 
pan.  »  It  gives  you  100  to  150  rods  of  ditch 
each  day—every  foot  clean,  smooth,  true  to 
grade  and  ready  for  tile.  Furnishes  its  own 
powers  Operates  well  in  swampy  land. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

v  </  .  * 

Write  us  today Tell  us  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  and  average  depth  of 
ditching.  We  will  then  send  you  a  free 
copy  of  our  big  book,  “Dollars  in  Ditches.” 
And  our  service  engineers  will  tell  you  the 
exact  size  ditcher  you  need.  •  They  will 
show  you  how  to  get  started  right- -show 
you  how  others  make  big  money— and  how 
you  can  make  it  too. 

Hundreds  of  Letters  Like^  This 


"/  excavated  a  trench  16,000  feet 
long,  average  depth  25  inches.  I  re¬ 
ceived  lc  per  lineal  foot,  or  $160  for 
the  job  and  operated  the  machine  just 
48  hours.  The  manager  of  that  com¬ 
pany  had  a  length  of 2,200  feet  which 
he  said  would  hold  me  down  for  the  day.  I 
just  laughed  at  him,  tightened  the  governor 
to  gain  speed  and  in  2%  hours  had  the  job 
done.  Average  of  800  feet  per  hour  for  the 
Zfihours  at  lc  per  foot  is  $8.  OO  per  hour.  " 
JOHN  C.  OPFER,  SANDUSKY,  0. 
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Milk  and  Farm  News 


The  main  thing  sold  here  is  milk.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  .$1.75  per  bn.  Veals,  14  to  16c  per 
lb.  Butter,  tub,  05e ;  print,  75  to  80c. 
Fowls,  25c.  Hay,  $25.  Cows,  milch,  $150 
to  $200.  Apples,  $2.50  to  $3  per  bu. ; 
scarce  at  that.  Eggs,  75c.  Wool,  55c. 
Cowhides,  lSe.  Most  farmers  have  fodder 
enough  for  their  stock.  Feeds  are  very 
high.  Day  help  is  scarce  and  wages  from 
$3  to  $3.50  per  day.  Very  cold  Winter 
weather,  with  plenty  of  snow.  D.  u.  b. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter,  75  to  80c  per  lb. ;  3  per  cent 
milk,  $3.85  per  100  lbs. ;  25  per  cent 
cream,  50c  per  qt. ;  eggs,  85c ;  wheat, 
$2.30  per  bu. ;  corn,  $3.50  per  100  lbs. ; 
oats,  00c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
buckwheat,  $1.25  per  bu.  ;  hay,  No.  1, 
per  ton,  baled,  $25 ;  light  beef,  15c  per 
1-b. ;  pork,  20c  per  lb.  s.  a.  s. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay,  per  ton,  $26 ;  retail,  $37.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.50;  retail,  $3  bu.  Buckwheat, 
per  bu.,  $1.40.  Oats,  dealer's  price,  $1.10 
per  bu.  Eggs  are  scarce ;  fresh,  to  farm¬ 
ers,  75c;  retail,  85c.  Carrots,  5c  per  lb.; 
onions,  7e  per  lb. ;  retail  S^c.  Cabbage, 
to  farmer,  7%c  lb. ;  retail,  S%.  Butter, 
dairy,  farmer’s  price,  70c ;  retail,  85c. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  here  quite  exten¬ 
sively.  Most  farmers  belong  to  the 
League  and  ask  League  prices.  Farming 
is  not  eo  much  in  the  lead  here,  as  most 
everyone  right  around  here  is  going  too 
deep  looking  for  oil.  We  have  a  very 
good  potato  soil  and  not  so  good  for  corn  ; 
elevation  is  so  high.  I  am  living  within 
three  miles  of  the  Kinzua  Bridge,  the 
highest  bridge  in  the  world,  301  ft.  The 
outlook  for  farming  is  not  the  best  here. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.  R.  L.  g. 

The  following  are  retail  prices  here  at 
present :  Flour,  24-lb.  sack,  $2  ;  potatoes, 
peck.  90c;  butter,  70c;  eggs  (fresh)  per 
doz.  80c;  storage,  65c;  navy  beans,  Viy^c 
per  lb. ;  chicken  feed,  $4  per  cwt. ;  bran, 
$2.40.  Not  much  farming  done  around 
here,  mostly  oil  and  gas  territory.  No 
Weights  and  Measures  Law  in  this  State, 
so  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  retailers. 

Washington  Co.,  Okla.  n.  J.  B. 

Wheat,  very  little  grown,  price  $2.20 
per  bu.  Corn,  old.  $1.75  ;  new,  $1.50.  Rye, 
$1.60.  Hogs,  dressed,  17  to  18c  per  lb. 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  bu.  Hay,  $30  per  ton. 
Almost  the  leading  industry  is  dairying, 
selling  the  whole  milk  to  the  milk  sta¬ 
tions,  at  the  present  time  for  $3.90  per 
cwt.  Very  little  butter  made,  what  is 
sold  sells  for  70c.  Eggs,  75c.  The  tend¬ 
ency  in  this  locality  is  to  hammer  prices 
of  farmers’  commodities  down  and  boost 
prices  for  all  they  buy.  This  causes  a 
gloomy  feeling  among  farmers.  Hired 
help  is  outrageously  high  ;  all  eeem  to  be 
picking  while  the  picking  is  good. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.  J.  o.  F. 

Wheat,  $2.10  per  bu. ;  corn.  $1.75; 
oats,  $1;  potatoes,  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  at 

r;  bran,  $4S  per  ton;  middlings,  $60 
per  ton  ;  eggs,  4c  below  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  highest  quotation  on  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby.  Little  snow ;  plenty  of  cold 
and  lots  of  ice,  harvested.  Potato-grow¬ 
ers  hauling  potatoes  and  planning  what 
varieties  and  phosphates  they  want  to 
use.  It  looks  as  if  most  growers  will  mix 
their  own  phosphates.  I.  E.  A. 

Schuykill  Co.,  Pa. 


What  Montana  Farmers  Are  Doing 

From  where  I  sit  I  can  see  an  extent  of 
2,000  acres,  with  good  houses  containing 
electric  light,  baths  and  other  household 
luxuries,  as  good  as  or  better  than  in  any 
towns ;  water  systems  in  every  house,  and 
a  house  on  every  five  or  10  acres.  A  club¬ 
house  faces  me  that  has  had  one  or  two 
meetings  o  week  for  the  last  10  years.  A 
mutual  fire  insurance  society  meets  to¬ 
morrow.  Our  local  Farm  Loan  Bank  will 
have  to  raise  its  capital  stock  to  $500,000 
at  its  meeting  today.  The  Orchard  Homes 
Country  Life  Club  elected  officers  last 
week ;  125  members  in  good  standing ;  had 
a  talk  on  taxation  from  our  County  Com¬ 
missioner  last  week,  and  signed  petitions 
in  a  body  for  necessary  alterations  in  the 
laws.  Sent  500  cars  of  McIntosh  apples 
to  New  York  last  Summer.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  400  landowners  is  a  member  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  and  hand-in¬ 
glove  with  every  labor  union  in  the  State. 
Now,  we  don’t  look  at  government  owner¬ 
ship  as  your  backward  clients  do,  neither 
would  we  brag  about  nearly  defeating 
Chas.  II.  Betts,  but  in  your  place  would 
have  made  friends  with  labor  in  those 
towns  that  voted  against  Chas.  II.  Betts, 
as  common  producers  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  would  have  cleaned  up  Chas.  II. 
Betts  the  first  time  so  that  he  never 
would  have  been  heard  of  again.  As  long 
as  your  people  go  it  alone  you  will  be  in  a 
selfish  class  movement ;  the  very  move¬ 
ment  you  affect  to  despise  when  you  see 
it  in  a  labor  movement.  Our  Western 
farmers’  movement  is  not  a  class  move¬ 
ment;  far  from  it.  We  study  the  public 
and  divide  them  into  two  classes — those 
who  work  (as  ordered  by  Cod  through 
Adam)  and  those  who  do  not  work.  These 
latter  we  aim  to  persuade  to  do  something 
after  a  while,  even  if  we  have  to  make  ’em 
do  it.  Neither  are  we  against  capital  or 
capitalists.  We  aim  to  find  perfectly  safe 
investments  that  capitalists  can  invest 
their  savings  in,  instead  of  risky  oik's 
abroad.  u.  C.  B.  c. 

Montana. 


YX/’HEN  asked  what  feature  in  the  Perfection 
v  v  Milker  he  considered  most  valuable,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Yarter,  who  is  a  well  known  dairyman 
in  his  State,  said  recently:  “With  the  use  of  the 
Perfection  we  milk  and  strip  fifty-four  cows  in  eighty 
minutes,  and  yet  I  consider  the  greatest  profit  de¬ 
rived  from  using  the  Perfection  is  not  so  much  in  the 
time  it  saves  as  in  the  increased  milk  flow.  We 

surely  get  much  more  milk  with  the  machine  than  we  could  if 
we  depended  on  hired  help  to  do  all  the  milking  by  hand, 
and  we  are  getting  a  much  better  quality  of  milk  too.” 


The  Most  Profitable  Machine  on  the  Farm 

"I  have  gotten  more  benefit  for  each  dollar  put  into  my 
Perfection  than  from  any  other  machine  on  my  farm.  We  use 


the  machine  twice  daily.  Summer  and  Winter,  while  we  only 
use  any  of  our  other  machines  a  few  weeks  during  the  year. 
The  milker  helps  to  make  all  our  other  machinery 
more  valuable  by  giving  us  longer  days  to  use  it. 

"I  believe  the  Perfection  Milking  Machine  is  the  simplest, 
easiest  to  keep  clean,  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  draws 
the  milk  more  naturally  and  with  more  comfort  to  the  cows 
than  any  other  milking  machine  or  hand  milker  I  know  of.” 

Send  For  Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 

Mr.  Yarter  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  satisfied  Perfection 
owners.  What  the  Perfection  has  done  on  his  farm,  it  will  do 
on  yours.  Write  us  and  we’ll  gladly  send  you  names  and 
addresses  of  owners  to  whom  you  can  write  yourself.  We’ll 
also  send  a  free  copy  of  "What  a  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know” 
the  great  book  which  answers  every  question  about  milking 
machines.  Write  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Why  Milk  by  Hand 


More  Milk  and  Easier  Milking! 

— Care  of  the  Udder  Insures  It . 

It  Is  impossible  to  obtain  a  maximum  milk-flow  from  an  udder  that  Is  not  entirely  healthy 
both  inside  and  out.  The  slightest  hurt  or  congestion  will  interefere  with  the  delicate  milk- 
eecreting  process,  and  at  once  reduce  the  production  of  an  otherwise  healthy  cow. 

Bag  Balm  has  the  soothing,  healing,  and  penetrating  qualities  needed  to  make  the  tissues 
and  surface  of  the  udder  soft,  smooth  and  pliable — easy  to  milk  and  encouraging  production 
to  the  last  ounce. 

A  little  care  pays  big  returns ;  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand  and  insure  against  milk  losses  and 
disagreeable  milking.  Especially  valuable  in  treating  Caked  Bag,  Cow  Pox,  Chaps,  Bunches, 
Wounds  and  any  inflammation. 

Sold  by  druggists,  feed  dealers  and  general  stores,  in  liberal  60c  packages.  Be  sure  to 
obtain  a  package  at  the  first  opportunity.  It’s  a  little  wonder-worker  in  any  udder  trouble. 
A  rejjiGdy  at  the  calving  period,  when,  so  many  abnormal  udder  conditions 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Sold  on  Farm 
Credit 
Plan 


Y«?0 


Wo 


- -  greatest  In  efficiency  .great. 

in  economy,  strength,  simplicity  # 

Majestic  Engines 

i  send  you  any  size  without  a  cent  of  advance 
payment.  No  deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.;  no  references. 
II  you  keep  it.  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival: 
balance  in  equal  00-uay  payments.  Otherwise  return  it  ami 
we  will  pay  1  reitfht  *  - 


i  both  ways. 


Compare  Point  for  Point  £$  ^ 

water  cooled.  Perfect  lubrication.  Perfectly  balanced 


fly  wheel.  Order  Before  Price  Advances.  Increasing  cost  a 
will  soon  force  an  advance  in  price.  Get  yours  now  at  pres¬ 
ent  lowest  bed-rock  price — and  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
FrPpRnnk  9fi  Gives  you  all  the  facts.  Also  601  reasons 
■  a  tc  uuun  _u  why  you  should  have  a  Majestic— testimon¬ 
ials  from  users  in  every  state.  Wonderful  bargains  in  cream 
separators  and  all  kinds  of  form  equipment.  Write  for  it. 

The  Hartman  Co.  40,U*ptaa*529*ch,c.,o 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Freshening  Guernsey 

Will  you  tell  me  the  proper  feed*  for 
a  Guernsey  cow,  due  to  calve  April  7.  at 
present  milking  about  4  lbs.  daily?  What 
is  the  proper  feed  for  a  Guernsey  cow 
fresh  October  27,  1919,  milking  about  15 
lbs.  ?  J.  R.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

If  your  registered  Guernsey  cow  is  due 
to  calve  April  7  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  dry  her  off  at  once,  in  order  that  she 
may  rest  during  February  and  March.  If 
she  is  only  producing  4  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day  at  this  time  it  will  be  relatively  easy 
to  dry  her  off.  Take  all  of  the  grain 
away  from  her  for  three  or  four  days  and 
feed  her  nothing  but  Timothy  hay  and 
water.  Milk  her  out  once  a  day  for  three 
or  four  days  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
milk  her  out  every  other  day.  The  chances 
are  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  she 
will  be  entirely  dried  off.  Then  commence 
giving  her  some  grain.  The  best  mixture 
that  I  know  of  for  feeding  a  dry  cow  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal. 

It  might  seem  that  this  amount  of  oil- 
meal  is  extravagant,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  to  establish  and 
justify  the  use  of  a  generous  amount  of 
oilmeal  during  the  dry  period.  It  puts 
on  flesh  that  easily  melts  off  when  the 
cow  returns  to  her  flow  of  milk  after 
calving,  and  it  furnishes  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  in  an  economical  form.  and.  further¬ 
more,  is  believed  to  aid  materially  in  the 
digestion  of  other  feeds.  The  important 
thing  in  this  instance  is  to  dry  off  this 
cow  at  once,  as  she  will  produce  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  milk  when  she  freshens 
as  a  result  of  this  rest  period.  She  should 
be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she  will  con¬ 
sume,  preferably  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 

I  would  feed  the  same  ration  to  the 
grade  Guernsey  cow  that  freshened  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  and  is  now  milking  about  15  lbs. 
a  day.  I  would  add.  however,  some  beet 
pulp  in  order  to  supply  succulence.  Take 
5  or  6  lbs.  of  the  beet  pulp  and  moisten 
it  with  4  times  its  volume  of  water.  Let 
this  soak  for  12  hours  and  you  will  have 
a  very  succulent  substitute  for  silage.  If 
the  cow  is  in  high  flesh  it  would  be  quite 
as  well  to  reduce  the  cornmeal  by  one- 


half  and  replace  with  oilmeal.  Likewise 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  cut  down  the 
bran  by  one-half  six  weeks  after  calving. 
Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain  ration  for  each  3 
or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  The  amount 
of  grain  to  feed  the  registered  cow  after 
she  has  clearly  dried  off  would  approxi¬ 
mate  8  lbs.  per  day. 


Testing  Milk 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  test  milk 
as  to  its  purity?  Are  there  any  other 
ways  'besides  the  lactometer?  2.  How 
much  milk  would  you  expect  from  a  heal¬ 
thy  and  well-fed  Jersey  cow  fresh  five 
weeks?  3.  What  is  the  average  price  of 
a  nice  three-weeks-old  Jersey  bull  calf? 

Connecticut.  A.  G. 

1.  The  testing  of  milk  by  means  of  the 
Babcock  tester  is  a  simple  procedure,  pro¬ 
vided  one  is  careful  and  accurate  in  his 
methods.  The  detection  of  adulteration 
in  milk  is  a  more  difficult  operation,  not 
because  it  is  more  tenehnical.  but  simply 
because  one  lead  or  difference  suggests  a 
still  different  procedure.  Perhaps  the  text 
that  is  most  generally  used  in  the  milk 
testing  laboratories  is  entitled  “Milk  and 
Its  Products,”  by  Wing,  $1.60;  and  "Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Testing  Milk,”  by  Van 
Slyke,  $1.25.  Either  of  these  can  be  se¬ 
cured  through  the  office  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

2.  The  production  of  Jersey  cows  varies 
with  individuals,  yet  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  mature  Jersey  cow  in 
good  condition  to  produce  from  12  to  15 
qts.  of  milk  per  day  five  weeks  after 
freshening.  On  the  basis  of  12  qts.  of 
production  you  would  probably  obtain  7 
qts.  in  the  morning  and  5  qts.  at  night, 
this  varying  and  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  length  of  time  between  milk¬ 
ings.  Naturally  the  milk  yielded  at  night 
would  test  higher  than  the  morning’s 
milk,  largely  because  the  quantity  would 
be  less. 

3.  Your  third  question  must  likewise 
have  an  indefinite  answer.  The  price  of 
bull  calves  depends  not  only  upon  the  in¬ 
dividuality  and  breeding  of  the  calf  itself, 
but  upon  the  production  records  of  its 
immediate  ancestors  and  the  popularity 
and  prepotency  records  of  the  sires.  Nat¬ 


urally  certain  families  of  Jerseys  are  pop¬ 
ular  because  their  value  is  based  upon  in¬ 
dividual  merit  and  a  maximum  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  calf  in  question  is  a  pure¬ 
bred  and  out  of  a  cow  without  a  registry 
of  merit  it  might  be  worth  $25.  If  its 
parents  were  well  known  and  the  cow 
herself  in  the  registry  of  merit  the  calf 
ought  to  bring  anywhere  from  $100  to 
$000.  It  takes  two  things  to  establish  a 
market  for  a  Jersey  bull;  one  is  a  buyer, 
and  the  other  is  a  calf  rich  in  breeding 
and  tracing  directly  to  popular  families 
that  are  noted  for  maximum  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  calf  is  to  be 
sold  to  the  butcher  for  veal  at  three  or 
four  weeks  of  age,  its  value  will  va~y 
from  $6  to  $12. 


Feeding  a  Calf  for  Growth 

I  have  just  bought  a  grade  Holstein 
four  months  old  that  has  not  been  started 
just  right.  I  wish  to  grow  it  into  a  good 
frame.  Will  you  advise  the  best  grain 
ration  to  feed?  I  have  some  rowen,  no 
clover  in  it.  and  some  oat  fodder. 

Massachusetts.  p.  f.  g. 

A  four-months-old  calf  would  enjoy  eat¬ 
ing  4  or  5  lbs.  daily  of  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn, 
ground  oats,  and  wheat  bran,  to  which 
has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  old  process 
oilmeal ;  in  other  words,  a  mixture  of  30 
lbs.  corn.  30  lbs.  ground  oats.  30  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  10  lbs.  oilmeal  should  be  as¬ 
sembled.  There  is  very  little  feeding 
value  in  the  rowen.  and  you  ought  to 
have  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  if  you  are 
anxioqs  to  develop  a  sturdy  frame.  Keep 
the  calf  growing  and  gaining,  even 
though  it  seems  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  over  and  above  the 
amount  suggested.  If  the  calf  will  drink 
skim-milk,  and  you  have  an  abundance 
of  it.  this  will  likewise  help  to  develop 
a  well-proportioned  frame. 


Beans  for  Sheep 

How  do  weevil  beans  at  $30  per  ton 
compare  with  oats  at  $1  per  bushel  to 
feed  sheep?  WM.  n.  c. 

New  York. 

I  take  it  that  you  refer  to  the  common 
navy  or  field  bean  that  is  grown  so  ex¬ 
tensively  in  your  district.  Cull  beans  are 
fed  whole  in  large  quantities  to  sheep,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  they  will  produce  a 
firm  flesh  of  good  quality.  At  $30  a  ton 
they  would  be  a  great  deal  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  oats  at  a  $1  a  bushel,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  $60  a  ton.  You 
are  reminded  that  100  lbs.  of  navy  beans 
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yield  18.3  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  ;  54.3 
lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates,  or  a  total 
of  74.4  lbs.  Oats  yield  only  9.7  lbs.  of 
digestible  protein  ;  52.1  of  carbohydrates, 
or  a  total  of  70.4  of  digestible  nutrients. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beans  at.  $30  a 
ton,  even  though  they  were  weevil  cut, 
would  supply  a  pound  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ent  at  about  half  the  cost  of  oats  at  the 
prices  named. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
if  you  would  mix  your  cull  beans  in  the 
proportion  of  five  parts  of  beans  to  two 
parts  of  oats  you  would  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  would  be  more  palatable  and 
that  would  give  you  much  better  results 
in  feeding  sheep.  If  you  purchased  any 
additional  grains  to  supplement  these  two 
materials  I  would  add  1  lb.  of  bran  to 
this  combination,  making  the  mixture  5 
lbs.  of  beans,  2  lbs.  of  oats  and  1  lb.  of 
bran. 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Horses 

I  am  feediug  ground  feed  to  dairy  and 
horses  in  proportion  of  two  parts  oats, 
one  part  barley,  one  part  rye  and  one  part 
buckwheat.  If  wrong,  what  proportion 
and  what  ration  is  better?  I  have  good 
grade  of  mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder  for 
roughage.  p.  L.  A. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  it  advantageous  to  com¬ 
bine  different  mixtures  of  feed  for  use  in 
feeding  horses  and  dairy  cattle.  For 
horses  I  would  not  use  any  of  the  rye  and 
very  little  of  the  buckwheat,  the  combina¬ 
tion  rather  being  five  parts  of  oats,  two 
parts  of  barley  and  one  part  of  ground 
buckwheat. 

For  dairy  cows  in  milk  I  would  use  200 
lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  ground  barley, 
100  lbs.  rye,  200  lbs.  buckwheat,  300  lbs. 
gluten  or  oilmeal.  You  are  reminded  that 
practically  all  of  the  materials  you  have 
identified  are  carbohydrates,  and  what 
you  need  is  some  concentrate  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  to  baance  this  combination  for  milch 
cows.  Make  sure  that  your  rye  is  free 
from  mildew  or  ergot,  and  that  it  has  not 
heated  unduly  in  the  bin.  It  has  been 
known  to  cause  digestive  disturbances 
when  constituting  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  ration. 


Mowby  :  “Would  you  rather  have  a 
wife  who  played  the  violin  or  one  who 
played  the  piano?”  Brookes:  “I  would 
certainly  prefer  a  violin  player.”  “Why?” 
“Because  a  violin  you  can  throw  out  of 
the  window,  and  a  piano  you  can’t.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


Where  90  lbs.= 100  lbs. 

/^ROUND  grain  Weighing  go  pounds  has  been 
^  found  by  actual  test  to  do  the  v?ork  of  100 
pounds  of  unground  feed.  Think  what  this 
means  in  added  profits  on  your  farm! 

5  A  Fairbanks-Morse  “G”  Feed  Grinder  will  help 
y)ou  to  put  your  cattle  and  horses  in  prime  con¬ 
dition — will  put  all  of  your  stock  on  a  balanced 
ration.  Makes  fine  fattening  foods — grinds  corn, 
oats,  barley  for  poultry  feeds — produces  fine  meal 
for  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  cattle  and  horses. 

5  Quality  built  “G"  Feed  Grinders  are  money-makers. 
See  them  at  y>our  dealer;  arrange  to  put  one  at 
%tfork  on  y>our  farm  and  watch  the  results  that  follov?. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (*(§ 

f  MANUFACTURERS  1*1  CHICAGO 


Abiqqer  crop  with  less_seed 
-More  Profit 


When  planning  for 
greater  profits  from  a 
bigger  yield,  remember 
that  profit  also  comes 
from  economy  in  seeding. 
More  profit  is  insured  by 
the  use  of  a  drill  that 
produces  a  bigger  crop 
from  less  seed. 

MOLINE 

FERTILIZE  Rj 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

Equipped  with  the  improved  internal  grain  feed  discharge  seeds  in  any 
quantity  evenly  and  uniformly — without  cracking  or  bunching.  Four  pawls  in 
the  wheel  hubs  insure  instant  starting  of  the  seeding  mechanism  when  the  drill 
begins  to  move — an  exclusive  Moline  feature. 

An  improved  finger  type  fertilizer  feed  sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer  in  any 
quantity  desired.  An  efficient  force  knocker  prevents  the  fertilizer  from  sticking 

t»  the  feed  or  bridging. 

Furrow  openers  plant  all  of  the  seed  on  the  bottom  of  a 
wide,  compact  furrow  with  none  lying  loose  on  the  surface 
and  none  buried  too  deeply.  This  even  planting  allows 
uniform  germination,  growth  and  ripening.  Less  seed  is 
required  because  none  is  wasted — a  bigger  yield  results 
irom  even  planting. 

Double  disc,  single  disc,  shoe  or  hoe  furrow  openers  are 
interchangeable. 

Moline  Fertilizer  Grain  Drills  are  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sizes:  9,  10,  11  and  12-7"  and  8-8".  Moline  M- 
Series  Grain  Drills  are  the  same  as  the  Fertilizer  Drills 
with  the  exception  of  the  fertilizer  hopper  and  feed. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Ill. 

Nearest  Branches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Baltimore 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-«Jniversal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


. .  .  SINCE  1865  “MOLINE "ON  A  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat.  $2. 1C  ;  barley,  $1.35;  oats,  76c ; 
buckwheat,  $2.50  per  cwt. ;  Red  clover 
seed.  $25.  without  cleaning ;  Alfalfa  hay, 
second  cutting,  $25  ;  Timothy,  $21 ;  mixed 
hay,  $20 ;  clover.  $18 ;  pork,  prime,  $12 
per  cwt. ;  eggs,  85c. ;  butter,  62c ;  apples, 
per  bu.,  good.  $2 ;.  The  general  outlook 
seems  to  be  less  help  and  higher  wages 
than  last  year,  therefore  shorter  produc¬ 
tion.  The  canning  crop  growers  have 
organized  and  are  setting  their  prices  to 
the  preserving  company,  and  it  looks  like 
a  success,  because  they  cannot  ship  green 
peas  and  other  canning  crops  far,  so  the 
works  will  either  pay  the  price  or  close. 
A  good  many  farmers  are  seeding  down 
and  grazing  more  stock.  I  am  cutting 
production  to  the  limit,  as  I  will  not  pay 
the  wages  asked  or  put  up  with  the  kind 
of  help  that  is  looking  for  farm  jobs  now. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  w. 


The  Season’s  Outlook 

I  am  alone  on  my  farm,  caring  for  30 
head  of  swine  of  all  ages,  eight  head  of 
cattle  and  three  horses.  Husking  corn  to 
provide  fodder  and  grain  taxes  one’s  abil¬ 
ity  this  cold  weather.  You  say,  why  not 
hire  some  of  it  done?  The  few  day  labor¬ 
ers  about  here  are  picked  up  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  working  on  the  railroad.  Never 
in  my  memory  has  a  full  section  crew 
been  employed  through  the  Winter  at 
$3.15  per  day  of  eight  hours.  Two  men 
are  doing  the  work  of  one  agent  at  this 
little  station.  We  know  who  pays  the 
bill.  We  also  look  for  a  change  March  1, 
when  the  railroads  are  returned  to  private 
ownership  and  operated  on  a  paying  basis. 

We  find  that  published  reports  of  prices 
in  our  country  papers  are  a  little  shy  of 
what  the  market  actually  is,  as  the  re¬ 
ports  are  corrected  by  those  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  buying.  Our  crops  are  some¬ 
what  diversified  in  this  section.  Wheat, 
No.  1.  60  lbs.,  $2.2S;  barley,  60  lbs., 
$1.50;  red  kidney  beans.  $12  per  100  lbs., 
hand  picked.  Very  few  are  raised,  being 
obliged  to  discontinue  planting  myself  on 
account  of  blight.  Other  varieties  much 
lower.  Milk,  $3.87  per  100  lbs.,  delivered 
in  Penn  Yan.  This  industry  seems  to  be 
growing,  many  silos  being  erected  last 
Fall.  Many  farm  that  were  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  grain  growing  have  been  given 
over  to  the  milk  industry.  Cabbage,  our 
main  crop,  was  almost  a  complete  failure 
this  last  year.  Thousands  of  dollars  were 
lost  that  were  invested  in  cabbage  seed 
that  failed  to  germinate,  and  cabbage 
plants  were  very  scarce.  My  neighbor 
drove  his  car  to  New  Jersey  for  plants. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
enough  to  secure  plants  were  discouraged 
to  see  their  crops  attacked  by  aphis,  which 
completely  ruined  some  crops  depending 
on  the  variety,  Copenhagen  suffering  the 
most,  while  All  Head  Early  partially  es¬ 
caped.  We  received  on  an  average  $20 
per  ton;  $35  was  top.  This  price  seems 
to  stimulate  pm-chasing  of  seed  for  the 
next  year.  One  agent  told  me  he  had 
sold  one  and  a  half  tons  imported  seeds. 
I  look  for  heavy  planting  this  year  if 
plants  can  be  raised.  Quite  a  lot  of  hay 
was  disposed  of  at  $25  early,  not  any 
moving  at  present.  This  is  not  a  potato 
section.  Scarcity  of  help  is  causing  all 
farmers  to  plan  handling  such  crops  and 
planting  such  acreage  as  they  are  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  alone  or  with  such  help 
as  thev  are  sure  of.  E.  L.  jones. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lalley  Light  is  a  complete  unit — engine  and  generator— 'with 
16  cell  s forage  battery ,  It  supplies  ample  electricity  for 
lights,  water  pump,  washing  machine,  sweeper,  cream 
separator,  fanning  mill,  iron,  etc. 

Ten  Years’  Owner-Experience 
Has  Proved  Lalley  Light 


Naturally,  there  are  fundamental  reasons  why  progressive  farmers 
everywhere  are  installing  Lalley  Light  Plants  now. 

They  recognize  that  Lalley  Light  is  the  most  highly  perfected 
electric  light  and  power  plant. 

They  know  this  because  Lalley  Light  has  stood  the  test  of  owner 
experience  for  ten  years. 

They  know  that  only  through  such  an  experience  can  an 
electrical  unit  like  Lalley  Light  be  developed,  refined  and  perfected 
as  Lalley  Light  has  been. 


Install  Lalley  Light  Now 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  begin  enjoying  Lalley  electricity. 
You  have  the  time  now  to  make  this  installation. 

You  can  begin  enjoying  Lalley  benefits  and  comforts  immediately 
and  be  ready  for  the  savings  in  time  and  labor  that  Lalley  Light 
will  give  you  when  the  rush  of  farm  work  comes. 


Furthermore,  delay  may  mean  that  you  will  have  to  pay  an  in¬ 
creased  price  for  this  essential  money-making  farm  equipment. 

Do  not  delay.  See  your  Lalley  Light  dealer  today,  or  ask  him 
to  call  upon  you. 


LALLEY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

777  Bellevue  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 


Robertson  Cataract  Electric  Co. 

147  Mohawk  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

RURAL  SERVICE  CO. 

820  N.  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILMER  SALES  CO.,  Inc. 

4748  Liberty  Avenue  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Size  of  Silo  Needed 

What  size  silo  do  you  recommend  for 
from  15  to  20  head  of  stock?  Do  you 
consider  wood  superior  to  metal?  How 
far  under  ground  should  one  go,  and  is 
it  undesirable,  on  account  of  frost,  to 
put  a  silo  on  the  north  or  west  side  of 
the  barn?  It  is  not  possible  in  my  case 
to  put  it  on  the  south  side,  and  not  so 
practicable  on  the  east  as  on  either  the 
north  or  west',  but  I  have  been  advised 
against  either  of  these  exposures. 

Taunton,  Mass.  L.  B.  w. 

Feeding  at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  head 
per  day  for  20  cows,  a  silo  should  be 
12  ft.  in  diameter  to  feed  2  ft.  off  its  sur¬ 
face  daily.  Figuring  30  lbs.  per  head 
per  day  for  20  cows  for  seven  months, 
or  210  days,  it  would  take  63  tons  of 
silage.  A  silo  12x30  will  hold  about 
65  tons  of  silage,  and  would  be  about 
what  you  would  want.  Unless  you  are 
going  in  for  hollow  tile  or  concrete.  I 
would  use  the  wooded  staves.  While  it 
is  better  to  put  silo  on  protected  side  of 
barn,  this  does  not  matter  so  much.  They 
have  to  be  put  where  most  convenient. 

H.  F.  J. 


Non-breakable  Egg  Crate 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  non-breakable  egg  crats  on  the 
market,  such  as  could  be  used  for  parcel 
post?  If  such  is  not  on  the  market,  and 
I  perfected  same,  do  you  suppose  that 
farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  75  cents 
for  same — one  dozen  in  box  ?  f.  e.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  a  number  of  “non-breakable” 
egg  packages  on  the  market.  More  of 
them  could  be  used  but  for  the  expense  of 
returning  them.  Many  customers  will 
not  send  them  back  at  all.  Get  the 
pamphlet  on  parcel  post  shipping  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 


LALLEY  LIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm  . 

_ _ ; _ 


Every  farmer  and  orchardist  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  free  book.  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  spray. 
We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  postpaid  for  the  asking. 

Mil  ¥  ¥¥%  Crop-Saving 

HUM0UII  SPRAYERS 

Hudson  makes  a  full  line  of  Sprayers  for  every  purpose.  The  Hudson 
Compressed  Air  Sprayer  is  the  only  one  made  with  a  tank  riveted  like 
a  steam  boiler.  This  is  the  highest  pressure  compressed  air  sprayer 
made.  Throws  better  spray,  does  more  work.  One  pumping  will  spray 
approximately  1000  hills  of  potatoes.  Equipped  with  combination  noz¬ 
zle  suitable  for  light  or  heavy  mixture.  Can  be  furnished  with  an 
extension  for  spraying  fruit  trees.  Catalog  describes  the  complete 
Hudson  line  of  Crop-Saving  Sprayers.  Write  for  it  today. 

Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.813  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Hudson  Misty  is  an 
pensive  hand  sprayer,  made  extra 
strong.  Double  seamed  throughout 
—  leak-proof. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Clipped  Army  Horses 

Veterinarians  of  the  Allieil  Armies  ordered  regu¬ 
lar  clippings  of  the  horses  and  mules  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  They  were  eUpped  with 
a  Stewart  No.  1  Machine.  TOUR  horses  also 
will  do  better  work  if  clipped.  Get  a  Stewart 
No.  1  Bail  Bearing  Clipping  Machine,  $12.75; 
$2,000  down,  balance  wheu  received.  Or  write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,1  2th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  ' 


AGENTS  WANTED 

|  subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  | 

I  or  auto.  Address 

[  J.  C.  MULHOllANO,  General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio  | 
ilTHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30thSt..  NewTorkCityl 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  hook  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MARKETS  CONTINUE  WEAK  AND  UNSETTLED 

WITH  TONE  OF  HESITATION. 

Prices  have  fallen  away  quite  sharply 
the  past  two  weeks.  It  is  partly  for  the 
old  reason  that  whatever  goes  up  must 
come  down.  Other  causes  are  the  milder 
weather  in  some  shipping  sections  and 
the  increasing  supplies  of  new  vegetables. 

In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  official 
January  estimate  of  stock  on  hand  may 
have  helped  the  decline  by  showing  that 
many  of  the  Eastern  States  have  more 
potatoes  on  hand  than  the  year  before, 
such  States  including  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maine,  which  are  important 
in  supplying  the  large  Eastern  markets, 
but  the  Northern  group  of  States  to¬ 
gether  have  only  about,  three-fourths  as 
many  potatoes  on  hand  as  last  year  at 
this  time,  and  the  shortage  is  greater  in 
parts  of  the  West.  Last  year  and  the 
year  before  there  were  more  potatoes  in 
the  Spring  than  could  be  sold  at  fair 
prices  before  Southern  prices  crowded 
them  out. 

It  seems  a  question  whether  the  short¬ 
age  this  year  is  neat  enough  to  justify 
present  potato  prices,  which  are  twice  as 
high  as  those  of  a  year  ago.  Some  such 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  holders  maybe 
started  the  recent  decline.  They  were 
kept  hack  by  cold,  stormy  weather  in  time 
not  generally  disposed  to  hold  for  higher 
prices.  The  demand  was  not  checked  by 
the  higher  prices  this  season  to  any  such 
extent  ns  might  he  supposed.  Shipments 
lately  have  been  at  about,  the  same  rate 
as  a  year  ago,  but  supplies  did  not  seem 
to  he' piling  up  anywhere  until  a  decline 
began,  then  the  unsold  cars  lined  up  by 
hundreds  in  the  railroad  yards  of  the  big 
cities.  Tt  is  a  well  known  fact  that  buy¬ 
ers  are  always  most  reluctant  when  prices 
begin  to  go  down,  being  afraid  of  buying 
before  the  decline  is  over.  Exports  and 
imports,  as  usual,  about  balanced  each 
other.  Three  or  four  million  bushels  come 
from  Canada  every  season  and  about  the 
same  amount  go  out  to  various  countries, 
chiefly  to  Spanish  America. 

Southern  potato  growers  are  making 
considerable  increases  this  year.  Tf  the 
season  proves  fairly  good  early  shipments 
will  he  heavy,  and  it  will  he  desirable  to 
get  most  of  the  old  crop  out  of  the  way 
as  soon  as  possible.  Growers  so  far  have 
kept  things  moving  as  rapidly  as  could 
be  expected  in  such  weather  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  seems  fairly  good. 

OLD  CABBAGE  IN  WEAK  POSITION. 

Cabbage  prices  slumped  in  about  the 
same  way  as  with  potatoes  and  probably 
went  down  in  sympathy  with  the  potato 
market.  All  the  leading  vegetables  are 
affected  somewhat  by  the  potato  situation, 
since  they  are  used  more  or  less  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  when  potatoes  are  extremely  high 
and  neglected  when  potatoes  are  cheaper. 
Old  cabbage  is  meeting  heavy  competition 
from  California,  Florida  and  Texas,  these 
States  shipping  more  liberally  than  last 
year.  Old  cabbage  shipments,  while  less 
than  last,  season,  have  been  larger  than 
would  be  expected  from  such  a  short  crop. 
Accordingly  the  remaining  supply  of  old 
stock  must  he  light.  Tt  is  mostly  in  New 
York  State  and  Wisconsin.  The  price 
for  the  best  stock  has  sagged  to  about 
$100  per  ton  in  city  markets. 

WEAK  MARKETS  FOR  ONIONS. 

Of  onions  there  is  little  new  to  he  said 
this  week.  Markets  are  dull  as  usual, 
but  firm  large  stock  still  brings  $0  or 
more  per  100  llis.  in  some  cities.  Hardly 
anything  sells  above  $5.50  in  producing 
sections.  Perhaps  4,000  cars  are  still  to 
come,  according  to  the  per  cent  of  the 
supposed  crop  already  shipped.  Contrary 
to  the  fact  with  potatoes  the  demand  has 
been  checked  by  the  high  prices. 

IRREGULAR  APPLE  VALUES. 

Apple  markets  are  dull  and  irregular. 
Some  varieties  are  becoming  overripe  and 
there  is  still  a  Considerable  amount  of 
frozen  stuff.  Accordingly  the  city  whole¬ 
sale  range  for  best  grades  No.  1  or  A  21/. 
is  wide  at  $0  to  $$.50  per  barrel.  Western 
apples  are  weak  and  druggy  as  ever  and 
lack  of  demand  at  shipping  points  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  holders.  The  range  of  $2.25 
to  $3  per  box  in  most  city  markets  shows 
a  slight  falling  olT  in  average  values. 
Boxed  apples  are  relatively  cheaper  than 
barreled  apples  this  season.  Foreign  mar¬ 
kets  continue  unsatisfactory.  Exports 
this  year  have  exceeded  recent  years,  but 
have  not  approached  the  normal  amount 
of  the  sesons  preceding  the  war.  Exports 
during  December  were  quite  heavy,  hut 
less  than  for  any  of  the  past  four  seasons, 
being  142, $00  barrels,  compared  with 
100.005  for  December  last  year-  100,200 
for  December,  1017.  and  $42,572'  for 
December,  1910,  but  shipments  during 
September  and  October  were  relatively 
heavier  than  in  December.  G.  B.  F, 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER. 

Wheat.  Winter.  $2.25  to  $2.40;  corn, 
Shelled,  $1.70  to  $1.75;  oats,  99c;  rye, 
$1.75  to  $1.80  each  per  l)U. 

Hay,  $20  to  $20  per  ton;  .straw,  loose, 
$12  to  $14  for  oat1;  $14  for  rye. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  10  to  22c;  fore¬ 


quarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters,  18  to 
24c;  hogs,  light,  20c;  heavy,  1$  to  19c; 
spring  lambs,  2$  to  20c;  yearling  lambs, 
22  to  24c;  mutton,  15  to  18c;  veals,  28 
to  20c. 

Seeds,  retail:  Large  clover,  bu.,  $35; 
medium  clover,  bu.,  $25 ;  Timothy,  bu., 
$0.50  to  - $7;  Alsike,  bu.,  $35;  Alfalfa, 
bu.,  $25  to  $28. 

Eggs,  per  doz.,  G8-70e ;  fresh  laid  at 
retail,  75  to  !K)c. 

I  {utter,  crate,  fresh,  prints,  00c;  tubs, 
05c;  cheese  wh.  milk.  State,  lb.,  34c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  34  to  35c;  live  broilers, 
lh.,  32  to  34c;  live  ducks,  lb.,  35  to  30c; 
live  geese,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  live  turkeys,  lb., 
50  to  55c. 

Cabbage,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  per  ton, 
$00  to  $100;  unions.  No.  1,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  ordinary,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.00. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $0  to  $8;  Kings, 
bbl.,  $7.50  to  $8;  Greenings,  bbl.,  $9  to 
$10;  fancy  apples,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  ordi¬ 
nary,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans,  med.,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs., 
$0 ;  White  marrow,  $10;  Red  kidney, 
$12;  White  kidney,  $10;  Pea,  $0;  Yellow 
eye,  $0.50 ;  Imperials,  $10 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  22c;  No.  2,  steers, 
21c;  No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  22c;  No. 
2,  cows  and  heifers,  21c;  horsehidcs,  $9 
to  $10  each. 

Wool,  unwashed,  med.,  53  to  55c!  fine 
fleece,  50  to  52c. 

SYRACUSE 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  12c ;  medium, 
sides,  10c;  lamb,  lb.,  20c;  pork,  heavy, 
lh.,  18%c;  light,  lb.,  22c;  veal,  prime, 
lb..  25c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $0;  per  lb.,  5c;  beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  each,  10  to  25c; 
onions,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.90 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.75;  squash,  per  lb.,  4c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Apples,  hu.,. $3.50  to  $4. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  00c; 
geese,  live,  lh.,  37c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  45c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to 
00c;  turkeys,  live,  11).,  50c;  dressed.  80 
to  90c;  rabbits,  live,  each  $1;  dressed, 
lb..  35c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb.,  70  to  80c;  eggs,  75 
to  85c;  wholesale,  75c;  duck  eggs,  95c. 

Iloney,  No.  1,  per  cap,  35c;  No.  2,  per 
cap.  20c;  extracted,  light,  pint,  55c. 

Hay  and  Straw:  Alfalfa,  per  ton,  $30; 
hay,  No.  1,  prime,  per  ton,  $30;  No.  2, 
$28;  No.  3.  $20  to  $25;  Timothy,  pet- 
ton,  $30;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $13;  oat,  $14; 
wheat,  $15. 

Oats,  per  bu.,  95  to  98c. 

BINGHAMTON 

Hay.  No.  1,  haled,  old,  $28;  No.  2,  ton, 
old,  $27;  No.  1,  new,  $24;  No.  2,  new, 
$23;  oat  straw,  baled,  ton,  $13.50;  rye, 
tangled,  ton,  $14  to  $15;  bundled,  ton, 
$17. 

Bran,  ton,  $50.80;  mixed  feed,  ton, 
$55.00;  corn,  per  bu.,  $1.73;  oats,  bu., 
$1.01;  cornmeal,  ton,  $04 ;  ground  oats, 
ton.  $04. 

Butter,  prints,  lh.,  05c;  cheese,  lb.,  35c ; 
eggs,  fine  to  fancy,  doz.,  74c. 

Fowls,  live,  lh.,  28  to  32c;  dressed,  30 
to  38c;  turkeys,  live,  1b.,  47c;  dressed, 
11).,  55c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  42c. 

JOHNSON  CITY  MARKET 

Pork,  lh.,  18  to  35c;  bacon,  lb.,  35c; 
ham,  lb.,  38  to  40c ;  pigs,  each,  $3.50  to 
$0;  beef,  lb.,  12  to  33c. 

Chickens,  live,  lb.,  34c;  dressed,  lh., 
40c;  ducks,  live,  lb.,  30c;  dressed,  35c; 
fowls,  live,  30c;  dressed.  35c;  geese,  live, 
32c;  dressed,  35c;  turkeys,  live,  45c; 
dressed,  50c. 

^  Eggs.  78c;  duck  eggs,  95c;  butter,  lb., 
07c;  cream,  per  qt.,  90c;  cottage  cheese, 
lh.,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  0c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c. 

Potatoes,  $1.90;  onions,  $2.50;  apples, 
$1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.10;  carrots, 
$1.10;  Hubbard  squash,  lh.,  2 i/>e;  pump¬ 
kins,  each,  10  to  25c;  turnips,  hu.,  90c 
to  $1  ;  beans,  lb.,  11c. 

Fhestnuts,  qt.,  25c;  hickory  nufs.  qt., 
23c;  honey,  lb.,  30c;  vinegar,  gal.,  55c. 

M.  B.  D. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

P>cst  prints.  70  to  77c;  tub,  fancy,  08 
to  70c;  good  to  choice,  GO  to  05c;  packing 
stock,  42  tf»  -15c. 

tCGOS. 

Best  nearby,  03  to  05c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  55  to  00c;  lower  grades,  50 
to  63c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  42  to  44c;  roosters,  23  to  25c; 
duck's,  40  to  40c;  geese,  35  to  45c;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  58  lo  59c;  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c;  fowls,  28  to  38c ; 
roosters,  27c;  broilers,  50  to  00c;  ducks, 
30  to  40c;  geese,  27  to  32c ;  capons,  48 
to  55c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $4.50; 
New  York,  $4  to  $4.35;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

VEGETABLES. 

Babbage,  ton,  $90  to  $100;  onions,  100 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0. 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $9;  box,  $1.50  to 
$3.40;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $0.50  to  $8.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  $30  to  $37;  No. 
2,  $34  to  $35 ;  No.  3,  $31  to  $32 ;  clover 
mixed,  $32  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat,  $14  to  $10. 

Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery,  04  to  05c ;  medium  to 
good,  02  to  03c;  ladles,  49  to  51c;  storage, 
01  to  G4c. 

EGOS. 

Best  nearby,  70  to  72c;  gathered,  best, 
G4  to  67c;  common  to  good,  58  to  62c; 
storage,  50  to  54c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  35  to  37c;  roosters,  22  to 
23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best,  52  to  55c;  fair  to  good, 
40  to  45c;  fowls,  34  to  42c;  chickens, 
host,  40  to  45c ;  fair  to  good,  32  to  38c ; 
ducks,  32  to  40c;  geese,  28  to  32c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $6  to  $10. 

APPLES. 

Greening.  $1  to  $0;  Baldwin.  $3.50  to 
$7 ;  Spy.  $3  50  to  $5.50;  Ben  Davis, 
$3.50  to  $4.50. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $4.40 
to  $4.50;  Cobbler,  $4.40  to  $4.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $6.25  to  $6.75 ;  celery, 
doz.,  $2  to  $3.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50c  to 
$1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.,  30  to  50c ;  squash, 
ton,  $05  to  $85;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $0  to 
$6.50;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lh.,  20  to  40c; 
cucumbers,  bu.  box,  $4  to  $15;  turnips, 
cwt,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

MILL  FEED. 

Bran,  $50  to  $50.50;  middlings,  $51  to 
$57;  red  dog,  $65;  gluten  feed,  $75;  hom¬ 
iny,  $68;  cottonseed  meal,  $78  to  $83; 
cornmeal,  $3.20  to  $3.80. 

Wool. 

Recent  prices  were:  New  York  and 
Michigan  fine  unwashed,  07  to  OSc ;  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  87  b>  90c;  half  blood,  80 
to  82c;  three-eighths  blood,  68  to  09c. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  delaine, 
92  to  94c;  one-fourth  blood  combing,  67  to 
09o ;  three-eights  blood,  68  to  696.  New 
England  half  blood,  72  to  75c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  65  to  67c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

In  spite  of  the  severe  weather  the  prices 
of  most  produce  begins  to  show  n  down¬ 
ward  tendency,  especially  where  the  stuff 
comes  in  from  California  or  Florida,  and 
this  affects  the  home-grown  product.  It 
is  the  general  idea  that  we  have  had 
about  all  the  Winter  we  n<*txl,  so  the 
prices  of  butter  and  eggs  are  also  coming 
down  slightly.  Where  any  change  is 
noted  it  is  practically  always  a  reduction. 
Quotations : 

APPLES — POTATOES — PEARS 

Apples,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25  for  reds; 
$2.50  to  $3  for  greens;  $1.75  to  $2.25  for 
common.  Potatoes,  hu..  $2.75  ,.o  $2.80; 
sweets,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25  for  Jerseys. 
Few  Kieffer  pears  at.  $3  to  $6  bbl. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beaiis,  steady,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14  for 
kidneys;  $11  to  $12  for  inarrows;  $8.25 
to  $8.75  for  medium  ;  $8  to  $8.50  for  pea. 
Onions,  unchanged,  cwt.,  $0.25  to  $0.50 
for  State,  fancy;  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75  for 
Spanish. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Cranberries,  lower,  bbl.,  $7  to  $8  for 
best;  Malaga  grapes,  keg,  $5.50  to  $0.75; 
oranges,  box,  $4.59  to  $0.50;  lemons, 
$0.50  to  $7;  grapefruit.  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
bananas,  bunch,  $4.50  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

California  cabbage,  crate,  $0.75  to  $7  ; 
domestic,  bid.,  $5  to  $0;  string  beans, 
hamper,  $5  to  $7;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  carrots,  $1.75  to  $2.40;  parsnips, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  spinach.  $1.75  to  $2  for 
Texas;  while  turnips.  $2  to  $2.50;  yellow 
turnips,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  Stale,  05c 
to  $1.25  bunch  ;  .California,  $8  to  $9  per 
crate;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  85c;  iceberg 
lettuce,  $2.50  to  $4  per  hamper;  green 
squash,  cwt.,  $4.50  to  $5;  parsley,  doz., 
hunches,  80c  to  $1  :  radishes,  30  to  40c; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75  to  $3  per  crate; 
endive,  lb.,  30  lo  40c. 

BUTT  K  K  —cur  EES  E  EGO  N 

Butter,  lower,  50  to  57c  for  creamery; 
50  to  58c  for  dairy;  48  to  57c  for  crocks; 
38  to  40c  for  common  ;  30  to  38c  for  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Cheese,  sternly.  Longhorns, 
34  to  35c;  33  to  34c  for  daisies;  40  to 
00c  for  Swiss.  Eggs,  lower,  07  to  OSc 
for  white  hennery;  00  to  02c  for  State 
candled  •  50  to  58c  for  storage. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Poultry,  slightly  lower;  live  fowl,  33  to 
41c;  45  to  50c  for  turkeys;  35  to  40c  for 
chickens,  25  to  27e  for  roosters;  45  to 
47c  for  ducks;  34  to  30c  for  geese.  Dressed 
ducks  and  geese  same  as  live;  fowl  3  to 


jacks;  30  to  50c  for  cottontails  per  pair. 

SWEETS 

Maple  sugar,  lb.,  17  to  24c;  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.50;  honey,  33  to  39c  for  white; 
30  to  32c  for  dark,  lb. 

FEED 

I Iiiy,  firmer,  $27  to  $33  for  Timothy 
grades;  $27  to  $28  for  third  clover  mix; 
millfeeds,  somewhat  higher;  bran,  $47; 
middlings,  $49.50;  Red  dog,  $65;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $77.50;  nilmeal.  $77.50;  hom¬ 
iny.  $04;  gluten,  $75;  oat  feed,  $34;  rye 
middlings,  $49  per  ton,  car  lots.  j.  w.c. 

New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  5,  1920. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3.48  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  1(H) 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3, 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  are  short,  because  of  railroad 
delays,  and  the  better  grades  of  both 
creamery  and  dairy  are  3  to  5e  higher. 
Not  much  change  in  under  qualities,  as 
they  were  in  some  surplus. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  07  at  OR 

Good  to  Choice  .  04  at  80 

Lower  Grinina .  5.1  at  55 


Storage,  best. 


62  &  04 


FulrtOXOOd .  52  @  00 

City  mane .  41  at  47 

Dairy,  heat  .  05  at  OR 

Common  to  good  .  60  at  04 

Packing  Htook .  39  at  4,'l 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  light  and  prices  on  whole 
milk  stock  one-half  cent  lower. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . . .  31  ©"  32 

Good  to  choice .  . .  29  at  80  Hi 

SkiniH,  he-t .  22  at  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  a  lo 

Eggs. 

Receipts  have  been  larger  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  slightly  lower. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fauoy  .... 

Medium  to  xood  . 

Mlied  colors,  nearby  Rest . 

Common  to  xood . 

Gathered,  best,  white .  06  a 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colon)  ...  57  at 

Lower  urudeH .  60  at 

Storuxo .  30  a 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls; . 

COWB  .. 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

LllllS 

Hoxs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 16  00  (a  21  00 


.  07 

< a 

OH 

, .  62 

at 

00 

01 

at 

62 

.  57 

at 

00 

<(* 

lili 

.  57 

at 

00 

at 

64 

at 

4H 

.11  00 

@14  00 

at  1 1  no 

4  60 

a  to  oo 

.20  00 

a  23  no 

10  00 

a  to  oo 

a  16  25 

.  7  00 

a  1 1  no 

fa  21  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Demand  good  for  both  fowls  and  chick¬ 
ens.  Prices  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  40 
to  43c;  chickens,  33  to  35c;  roosters,  21c; 
ducks,  35  t  >  40c ;  geese,  36c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY, 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . 

•  •  •  • 

.  50 

®  52 

Fair  lo  xoixl . 

•  •  •  • 

.  44 

a  48 

Chickens  choice  lb . . . 

.  40 

a  48 

hair  to  Good . 

.  35 

a  42 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  40 

at  48 

Fowls . 

.... 

.  30 

at  40 

Roosters . 

.... 

.  25 

a  20 1 

Ducks  . . . 

34 

fit  41 

1  An 

UP  14  0() 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 

30 

a  32 

Com.  to  good,. . . 

26 

a  28 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each . 

8  00 

@16  00 

Pork,  heavy . 

15 

a  Is 

Light . 

19 

®  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

.10  60 

a  12  00 

Pea  . 

UP  H  00 

Medium  . 

.  7  76 

at  8  00 

Red  Kidney . 

.13  (10 

a  14  75 

W hlte  Kidney  . . 

.15  00 

a  15  50 

Yellow  ICye . 

.  R  75 

a  9  oo 

Lima,  California . 

14  00 

al4  50 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Wlnosap/bbl . 

.  4  50 

a  8  oo 

A 1  belli  a  rle . 

.  4  III) 

am  mi 

York  Imperial . 

4  00 

a  n  50 

Htnyniun . 

.  4  50 

a  h  no 

Greening . 

.  5  00 

art  1 1  00 

King . 

.  4  60 

66  7  no 

Baldwin . .  .... 

H  7ft 

Common . 

.  2  00 

a  a  no 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box . 

.  2  00 

a  3  oo 

Wlnesap,  box . 

.  2  no 

a  3  50 

Spitz,  box . 

.  2  00 

a  3  25 

Newtown,  box....o . 

.  2  00 

a  3  oo 

Delicious,  box . 

.  2  26 

a  4  oo 

.  4  00 

a  H  50 

Lemons,  box  . 

.  5  60 

at  0  60 

Grape  Fruit . 

.  3  50 

a  5  oo 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

.  4  60 

am  oo 

Strawberries,  qt . 

a  os 

POTATOES. 

Long  Inland,  180  lbs . 

.  7  50 

Maine,  IH0  lbs . 

7  00 

a  h  oo 

Htate.  180  lbs  . 

.  7  00 

a  7  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  Iikt . 

.  ... 

.  2  00 

a  3  oo 

VEGETABLES. 

Anise,1,  bbl . 

.  2  00 

&  2  25 

Heels,  bbl . 

.  3  60 

a  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

3  50 

at  5  50 

Cabbage— ton . 

75  00 

a  ton  no 

New,  bu.  bit . 

.  2  60 

a  3  25 

Celery,  erate . 

a  12  no 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . 

.... 

60 

at  l  25 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

.  4  00 

at  6  50 

Hiring  Beans  bu . 

,  ... 

.  2  00 

a  5  oo 

Squash,  bbl, . 

q  1 50 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 

.  1  00 

at  1  nn 

Turnips,  rutubugu.  bbl . 

.  2  00 

a  3  oo 

Okra,  bu . 

.  3  00 

at  o  oo 

Tomatoes.  0-bkt.  era  to . 

.  1  60 

a  :i  60 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . . 

•  *  *  i 

.  2  00 

f„;  1,  III! 

a  25  00 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  2  00 

a  3  75 

Kooialne,  bu . 

.  1  00 

a  1  50 

M ushrooiuH,  lb . 

50 

a  05 

Hplimeb,  bbl . 

.  60 

a  2  50 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  2  25 

a 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.  4  00 

a  5  oo 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 

a  ooo 

Garlic,  lb . 

10 

I 

Pens,  bu . 

.  0  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

.  9  I'O 

a  16  oo 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Thin  Hors© 

I  hnvp  n  horse  that  I  traded  for  about 
three  months  ago.  He  is  very  thin;  eats 
hay  well,  but  not  enough  to  suit  me;  his 
hair  is  short  and  rough.  lie  works  well 
and  is  hard  to  sweat;  has  a  light  cough 
now  and  then,  perhaps  a  little  catarrh. 
He  has  good  ambition.  Going  to  the  barn 
or  towards  home  or  up  hill  he  must  be 
held  back.  He  is  probably  nine  years 
old.  One  man  tells  me  to  give  him  stock 
food.  What  can  I  do  to  get  some  flesh 
on  him?  d.  P.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

TTave  the  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  as  irregularities  may  make  it 
impossible  for  the  horse  properly  to  mas¬ 
ticate  his  feed.  Heaves  is  to  be  suspected, 
so  it  would  be  well  to  feed  wet  oat  straw 
of  sheaves  instead  of  hay.  Sound  corn 
stover  also  may  be  fed,  also  a  little  silage 
or  roots,  such  as  carrots  or  parsnips, 
along  with  oats  and  bran.  Keep  the 
bowels  active.  If  the  cough  then  per¬ 
sist  give  a  half  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning 
until  better,  then  gradually  discontinue 
the  medicine,  taking  at  least  10  days,  to 
the  process.  There  is  a  bellows-like  action 
at.  the  flanks  when  a  heavy  horse  expels 
air. 


Lameness;  staggers 

1.  One  of  my  horses  is  lame  in  the  left 
foreleg.  When  In;  stands  he  throws  it 
ahead,  and  after  he  pulls  lum!  it  is 
worse;  it  jerks  as  if  it  was  the  nerve  in 
the  shank.  Would  liniment  help  it,  and 
what  kind?  The  cords  in  both  forelegs 
seem  to  be  knotted.  Could  you  tell  me 
something  to  do  for  them  also?  2.  Ajt- 
other  horse,  which  weighs  about  1,450 
lbs.,  has  some  kind  of  staggers.  He  is  in 
good  shape,  and  not  doing  much  work, 
lie  rears  about  nights,  and  when  he  has 
these  spells  he  seems  to  rear  backward. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  P.  M. 

1.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  of 
the  lame  foot  and  blister  with  a  mixture 
of  two  drams  each  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  powdered  cantharides  rubbed  up 
with  three  ounces  of  lard.  Rub  it  in  for 
15  minutes  and  keep  the  horse  tied  up 
short.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours, 
and  then  apply  a  little  lard  daily.  If  the 
tendons  are  affected  they  may  be  blistered 
three  or  four  weeks  after  the  lioof-head 
has  been  treated.  Three  ounces  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  at  least  two  blisterings.  2.  Allow 
the  horse  a  big  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable,  or  turn  him  loose  in  a  shed  when 
not  outdoors.  Have  him  work  or  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  .  Never  let 
him  stand  for  a  single  day  idle  in  the 
stable.  Keep  the  bowels  active  and  let 
him  live  practically  without  grain.  He 
may  improve  then  if  he  is  not  afflicted 
with  epilepsy,  which  is  incurable. 


Worms  of  Hogs 

Will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  give  my  hogs  to  kill  worms?  I  am 
told  that  the  best  way  is  to  prevent  tln- 
hogs  from  getting  them,  but  they  have 
them,  and  I  must  get  rid  of  them  or  kill 
the  hogs.  The  hogs  are  four  months  old 
and  some  of  them  do  not  weigh  more  than 
40  Mis.  A  few  that  are  not  affected  weigh 
100  lbs.  The  worms  are  common  round 
worms  in  tin-  small  intestines.  The  hogs 
are  fed  with  a  self-feeder  and  have  salt 
and  ashes  before  them  all  the  time. 

Massachusetts.  w.  H.o. 

Withhold”  feed  and  water  for  24  hours. 
Then  give  each  pig  in  from  I  to  2  ounces 
of  castor  oil  a  dose  of  oil  of  chenopodium 
(American  wormseed)  as  follows:  Half 
teaspoonful  for  a  pig  under  50  lbs.,  1  tea- 
spoonful  for  a  pig  50  to  100  lbs.,  and  2 
teaspoon  fills  to  a  full-grown  hog.  Repeat 
the  treatment  in  10  days,  if  necessary  in¬ 
creasing  the  doses.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  houses  and  pens  and  have 
all  feeding  and  watering  utensils  kept 
clean. 


Heaves 

I  have  a  mare  that  is  driven  on.  the 
road  about  every  day.  When  going  up 
hill  she  will  stop  and  look  back  at  her 
sides  or  flanks  as  though  she  had  colic  or 
indigestion.  Flanks  move  a  little  sug¬ 
gesting  heaves;  no  cough.  Rowels  and 
urine  all  right;  ravenous  appetite.  Coat 
is  slightly  rough.  I  have  been  feeding 
ground  oats  and  bay,  25  per  cent  Alfalfa  ; 
changed  to  whole  oats  with  a  little  bran; 
seems  to  be  some  improvement.  It. 

New  York. 

Substitute  dampened  oat  straw  for  hay 
and  keep  bowels  active  by  feeding  bran, 
carrots,  parsnips  or  rutabagas.  l)o  not 
feed  any  bulky  roughage  at  noon  if  she 
has  to  work,  and  do  not  work  her  soon 
after  a  meal.  Give  half  an  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  if  seen  to  lie  necessary  after  making 
change  in  feed.  Discontinue  the  medicine 
gradually  when  no  longer  needed,  tuking 
at.  least  10  days  to  the  process. 


Two  miners  went  on  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion.  Rut  they  were  novices  at  the  game, 
"lino  are  yet  gettin’  on,  Jock?”  asked  one. 
“On'h,  simply  rotten!”  was  the  reply.  “I 
don’t  believe  mv  bloomin’  worm’s  trylu’.” 
— Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Full  Cans  of  RchMilk 
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A  400  %  Increase 

In  This  Cow’s  Yield 

Your  dairy  profits  depend  on  three  things — yield  of  milk,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cream  and  the  cost  of  your  feed.  Labor  cost  enters  into 
it,  but  that  is  pretty  well  fixed.  Cut  feeding  costs.  Get  more  milk. 
Read  how  Mr.  Iliff  increased  the  yield  of  a  cow  400  %  with 

Happy  Cow  Feed 

.  24  %  Protein 


We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Dunlap 
our  New  York  representative  in  which  he 
tells  us  about  the  wonderful  experience  of 
Mr.  Iliff,  a  feed  dealer  who  has  a  large 
dairy  herd.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Iliff  told  me  yesterday  that  on  one 
of  his  farms  he  had  a  fine  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ened  about  August  1st.  On  a  ration  made 
from  brewers  grains,  gluten  and  wheat  feeds 
with  linseed  meal,  she  gave  10  quarts  of 
milk  per  day. 

“She  was  then  switched  to  “Blank’s  Dairy  Feed” 
but  showed  no  improvement.  Then  she  was  changed 
to  another  well  known  dairy  feed  without  showing 
any  increase.  The  herd  manager  suggested  that  she 
be  sold  as  unprofitable. 

“Mr.  Iliff  insisted  on  a  trial  for  thirty  days  with 
Happy  Cow  Feed,  gluten  and  ensilage.  Beginning 
October  15*h,  she  was  fed  a  ration  of  three  parts 
Happy  Cow  Feed,  one  part  gluten  and  what  ensilage 

she  would  eat.  He  soon 
brought  the  cow’s  production 
up  to  40  quarts  per  day. 


“This  cow  is  now  maintaining  an  aver¬ 
age  of  38  to  40  quarts  per  day  with  an 
average  of  3.40%  butter  fat.  I  believe 
this  is  correct  as  a  dealer  does  not  usually 
go  out  of  his  way  to  boost  a  feed.” — Name 
and  address  of  Mr.  Iliff  furnished  upon 
request. 

This  is  just  an  example  of  the  hap  py 
results  obtained  by  feeding  Happy  Cow 
Feed.  You  can  feed  it  as  a  straight  ration 
or  use  it  as  a  concentrate  to  balance  other 
things  if  you  wish.  It  is  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  feed  you  can  buy. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  wheat  bran, 
cottonseed  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  velvet  bean  feed, 
unhulled  peanut  oil  feed,  rice  bran  and  alfalfa  meal. 
It  is  palatable  and  highly  digestible — good  for  your 
cows. 

Feed  Happy  Cow  Feed  and  increase  your  milk 
profits.  A  progressive  dealer  in  your  community 
may  be  able  to  supply  you,  but  if  there  is  no  dealer 
in  your  town,  write  us  for  the  name  of  a 
nearby  dealer  who  can  promptly  meet 
your  needs. 
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Edgar-Morgan  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


OVER  280,000  cases  of  lameness  successfully  treated  with  Save- 
The-Horse.  It  is  a  by- word  now  among  noted  horsemen  and 
breeders  that  Save-The-Horse  is  a  prompt-acting,  sure-cure  remedy 
for  Ringbone — Thoropin —  SPAVIN  or  Any  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof,  or  Tendon  Disease,  no  matter  how  old,  serious  or  complicated. 

NO  BLISTERING.  HORSE  WORKS  AS  USUAL. 

That  is  why  we  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  Signed  Guarantee  to  return 
money  if  remedy  fails.  Write  for  copy  of  this  Guarantee  and  unquestioned  proof! 
Our  FREE  96-page  BOOK  makes  it  possible  for  you  todiagno'e  and  treat  cases, 
and  our  free  expert  veterinary's  advice  is  here  to  help  you  if  you  are  not  sure. 

Han’t  run  the  risk  of  having  horse  laid  up  when  you  most  need  him.  Keep  a 
Bottic  of  Save-1  he-Horse  on  hand,  and  he  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Write 
today  for  copy  of  Guarantee,  BOOK  and  Advice — all  FREE.  Be  prepared. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-  The-  Horae  with  GUARANTEE  or  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Exores.%  Paid. 


Save  1/3  ,°ur  Feed  Bill 

and  raise  better  cattle  and  hogs.  Fatten  them  in  one- 
quarter  less  time.  Increase  the  milk  supply  25*.  Onc- 
tnirdnf  the  ru iv  feed  is  undigested.  Blur  ribbon 
winners  are  led  cooked  feed  prepared  by 

Rippley’ 

Steam 

Feed 
Cooker 

and  Heater 

Will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min. 
or  cook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours. 

Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200  ft. 
away,  by  attaching  pipes  to  water  jacket;  will  beat  bog 
bouses.  iKiultry  brooders,  etc.  Used  by  25  Staleexperi- 
mrnt  stations.  Writefor  free  catalog  of  Breeder's  and 
Poultry  Supplies. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Graftan,  Ill. 
New  York  Office,  -  -  55  Liberty  Street 


Ditch  Wet  Land 

With  this  Simplex 


Cuts  a  milo  of  ditch  a  day, 
V-ahaped,  wide  or  narrow,  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet.  Builds  terraces 
and  levees,  fills  up  old  ditches 
aud  gullies.  Sent  you  oa 
TEN  DAYS*  TRIAL 
Does  the  work  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Lightest  draft, 
all  steel.  Reversible. 

Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co..  Ids. 
Box  85  Owensboro,  Kentucky 
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BAL  LABAN  D 


AfAR* 


When  You  Buy,  Look  for  the 

Red  Ball 


Charming  Home  Interiors 


Write  for  our  160  page 
Farm  and  Building  Book. 
Worth  $1.00 — but  costs 
you.  nothing. 


'OU  will  find  more  woodwork 
today  in  farm  homes  than 
ever  before.  Walls  are  panel¬ 
ed  ceilings  are  beamed,  floors  are  bare 
and  polished,  built-in  features  are 
everywhere.  North  Carolina  Pine 
bare  floors  are  durable  and  easily 
polished.  Used  for  walls  and  ceilings, 
it  responds  splendidly  to  all  stain 
and  enamel  finishes.  Moreover,  it 
costs  you  less  than  other  lumber  of 
equal  quality. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE  ASSOCIATION 
85  Bank  of  Commerce  Building! 

Norfolk.  Virginia. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 

Better  Farm  Buildings  at  Lower  Costs 


A  Contrary  Milch  Goat 

Last  Spring,  when  my  goat  freshened 
for  the  first  time,  she  gave  me  two  kids, 
and  did  not  bother  any  further  with 
them  ;  would  not  let  anyone  go  near  her 
to  draw  milk  for  them.  After  24  hours 
we  managed  to  prevent  her  kicking  and 
bucking  long  enough  to  milk  her.  and 
raised  one  kid  on  a  milk  bottle  and  nip¬ 
ple.  The  other  died  before  we  could  milk 
the  mother.  So  long  as  not  milked  she 
is  a  gentle  animal,  but  her  hind  legs 
must  still  be  held  while  milking,  then 
she  is  quiet.  Should  she  do  this  again  in 
Spring,  how  soon  after  must  she  be 
milked?  Should  she  have  two  kids,  and 
not  enough  milk  for  both,  is  it  safe  to 
bring  one  up  on  another  goat’s  milk?  If 
advisable  should  first  feeding  contain  lime 
water  in  milk?  MRS.  J.  F. 

Bellport,  N.  Y. 

In  rare  cases  both  goats  aud  cows  will 
refuse  to  own  their  your"  especially  the 
first  time.  There  are  v;  ways  of  in¬ 

ducing  them  to  permit  . .  offspring  to 
suck,  but  unless  your  goat  is  a  very  heavy 
producer  I  would  advise  you  to  dispose 
of  her  if  she  will  not  own  her  kids  this 
next  time,  and  if  you  cannot  break  her 
to  stand  quietly  when  milking.  Person¬ 
ally  I  am  as  well  suited  with  a  doe  that 
doesn’t  claim  her  kids  as  with  one  that 
does,  for  when  first  born  the  kids  can  be 
easily  taught  to  drink  from  a  pan  or 
bottle,  and  then  they  do  not  have  the  set¬ 
backs  in  their  growth  which  comes  to  all 
kids  when  they  are  taken  from  their 
dam. 

Make  a  milking  stand  elevated  from 
one  to  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Place  this 
against  the  wall,  and  when  ready  to  milk 
stand  your  goat  on  it  with  her  neck  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  stocks  and  a  little  feed  be¬ 
fore  her.  If  she  attempts  to  kick  push 
your  head  into  her  flanks,  just  in  front 
of  her  hind  leg.  If  you  are  gentle  and 
persistent  in  almost  every  case  you  can 
overcome  her  meanness,  and  in  a  few 
days  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  her  get 
on  the  stand  and  wait  for  you  when  milk¬ 
ing  time  comes. 

You  should  let  your  kids  suck  as  soon 
as  they  can  stand,  or  if  you  raise  them  by 
hand  milk  the  doe  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  and  feed  the  milk  warm.  Never 
give  lime  water  unless  you  have  a.  bad 
case  of  indigestion,  and  then  use  it  in 
modified  milk.  I  think  your  doe  will 
have  enough  milk  for  her  kids,  but  if  she 
has  not  add  enough  to  it  if  you  bottle- 
feed.  or  if  they  suck  feed  the  other  milk 
between  meals.  Warm  it  to  about  85  or 
DO  degrees,  and  if  the  other  doe  is  far 
advanced  in  its  lactation  add  about  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  water.  w.  G.  s. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  310) 

I  have,  a  dozen  times  !  I  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  offer  to  put  up  a  sum  of  money 
to  any  worthy  charity  if  the  results  of 
such  pot  tests  do  not  show  that  a  good 
part  of  the  phosphorus  in  Barium-phos¬ 
phate  is  thus  made  available. 

Will  the  scientific  men  do  it? 

No.  Thus  far  they  have  all  declined, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  I  think  they 
all  admit,  however,  that  if  the  test 'showed 
that  the  phosphate  is  made  available  it 
would  prove  this  material  to  be  a  good 
reinforcement  for  manure.  They  also  ad¬ 
mit  that  manure  needs  phosphorus  as 
much  as  a  cheese  sandwich  needs  cheese. 

Why,  then,  do  they  not  try  it? 

The  other  day  I  heard  some  boys  talk¬ 
ing.  One  asked  why  the  teacher  kept 
them  after  school.  The  reply  was : 

”You  may  search  me!” 

It  would  not  be  dignified  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer  in  the  same  way.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  farm  scientists  are  like  soldiers  who 
build  a  strong  fort  around  their  well- 
tested  methods  or  materials  and  then 
stand  guard  over  them.  No  new  proposi¬ 
tion  will  ever  get  into  that  fort  until  it  has 
been  well  raked  by  shot  and  shell.  That 
was  true  of  both  basic  slag  and  lime  when 
advocates  of  these  things  began  their  cam¬ 
paign,  and  I  could  mention  other  things. 
I  think  that  in  most  cases  practical 
farmers  are  ahead  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  demonstrating  the  true  value  of 
new  ideas.  Our  scientific  friends  are  ad¬ 
mirable  watch  dogs.  If  they  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  they  are  often  too  much  of 
the  bulldog  breed,  with  not  as  much  imag¬ 
ination  or  kindly  sense  of  distinguishing 
between  friend  and  foe  among  newcomers 
as  an  Airedale  or  collie  usually  shows. 

To  sum  it  up. 

Practical  farmers  who  have  tried  it 
think  Barium-phosphate  a  good  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  manure  or  for  plowing  under 
with  a  green  crop.  It  also  gave  me  good 
results  when  used  with  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  It  is  not  a  “complete  fertilizer,” 
and  should  not  be  used  as  such,  as  it  sup¬ 
plies  phosphorus  and  sulphur  alone  among 
the  needed  elements.  I  would  not  expect 
results  from  it  on  light,  dry  land,  without 
organic  matter.  I  rather  think  we  shall 
find  that  the  sulphide  of  barium  will  be 
very  useful  in  some  of  our  “dust  sprays.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  men,  or 
most  of  them,  do  not  apparently  advise 
the  use  of  this  phosphate — and  there  you 
are!  H.  \v.  c. 


Newitt  :  “Yes,  old  Goodman’s  three 
boys  are  a  bad  lot.  Two  of  them  at  least 
ought  to  be  sent  to  jail.”  Brown  :  “Some 
redeeming  quality  about  the  third  one, 
eh?”  Newitt:  “Yes,  he’s  already  there.” 
■ — Credit  Lost. 


MODERN  SAWMILLING 


The  Farquhar  Sawmill  equipt  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed  means  fast  accurate  sawing:.  It 
is  convenient  to  operate,  and  always  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Mill  furnished  with  either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  type  of  Carriage,  as  preferred. 

Farquhar  Cornish  Rig  is  a  wood  burning:  outfit 
specially  designed  for  supplying  economical  saw¬ 
mill  power.  Our  Locomotive  is  a  truly  general 
purpose  Engine.  All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  in 
accordance  with  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  specifications. 
Our  Ajax  CenterCrank  Engine  is  the  resultof  sixty 
years’  progressive  manufacturing  experience. 


15,000  ft.  Double  Belt  Feed 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  best  operated  by  Farquhar 
Power.  A  Farquhar  outfit  will  insure  maximum 
return  from  your  timber.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
explainin'  details  of  construction  await  your  re¬ 
quest  Write  us  today  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


Wo  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors 
Threshers.  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses, 
Potato  Diggers  aud  Grain  Drills 


Big  Rewards 

The  returns  (lint  cooked  stock  food  bring:  you  are 
.surprising:.  Cooked  food  is  more  pnlutable— more 
bulky— more  noui  ishing.  Animals  digest  it  better 
and  t  hrive.  Your  live  stock  produce 
better.  Gfve  cows  warm  watcronce  aday 
—you'll  tret  surprising  results  In 
the  milk  pail,  tiive  hoss  warm 
food— they  11  eat  more  and  digest 
it  easier,  resulting  in  moro  rapid 
crowth. large  frames  covered  with 
solid  meat.  (Jive  poultry  warm 
Jood— they  11  lay  in  winter,  when 
eggs  are  high. 


Have ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 
Agricultural  Boiler 

Provides  hot  water  for  scalding; 
boiling  spraying  mix,  rendering 
lard,  boiling  sorghum  and  sap; 
heating  water  for  stock,  for  wash¬ 
day,  proserving  fruit,  etc. 

Ideal  forbutchers,  sugarrren,  poultrymen,  stockmen,  dairymen 
und  fruitgrowers.  Portable:  Use  indoors  or  out,  as  boiler  or 
stove.  Burns  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs— anything.  Guaranteed. 

Wrlto  for  Foldor  and  Prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  201 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ON 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAican. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  tosend  new,  well 
made,  easy  running.  perfect  skimmi  ng 
separator  for$19.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  crenm.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asanitary  marvel  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  largo  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  4075  Bainbridgo,  N.  V. 


Free  Catalog  Jn  colors  explains 

-  i.  s*  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheeic  tc  UJ 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  rim  SI., Quincy. III.  ' 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  339. 

FOR  .SALE — Sixty-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
on  State  road,  9  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
modern  incubator,  brooder,  colony  and  laying 
houses,  southern  exposure;  old  and  young  or¬ 
chards  of  nearly  2,000  apple,  pear  and  other 
fruit  trees;  furnished  residence,  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water  and  modern  conveniences; 
gravity  water  supply  to  barns  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  including  poultry  plant;  telephone  and 
electric  light  and  power  service;  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  including  new  tractor; 
live  stock,  etc. ;  local  markets  in  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Troy,  Cohoes,  Watervliet  and 
Rensselaer  and  nearby  villages;  total  population 
over  400,000  within  radius  of  10  to  15  miles; 
shipping  facilities  from  New  York  Central  ex¬ 
press  station  one-half  mile  distant  and  by  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hiidson  Railroad,  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant;  also  by  boat,  Albany  to  New  York,  every 
night,  and  motor  bus  line  on  State  road  to 
Albany  and  other  cities.  For  particulars  inquire 
ADVERTISER  6465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - 

FOR  SAT.E — 97-aere  rolling  fertile  farm,  well 
watered,  on  stone  road;  4-room  house,  prac¬ 
tically  new  barn,  40x54;  70  acres  tillable  land; 
$5,500.  T.  C.  BAKER,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 6-room  house,  1  acre  ground;  ex¬ 
press  and  trucking  business.  MIKKELSEN, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 600-acre  farm  in  Quebec,  just  over 
the  Vermont  line,  1%  miles  from  railroad;  fine 
stone  residence  worth  $20,000  and  2  good  farm 
houses;  3,000  sugar  maples  and  other  valuable 
timber;  good  barn  and  2  large  silos;  80  good 
grade  cows  and  all  farm  implements  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  maple  sugar  outfit,  go  W'itli  the 
place;  soil  mostly  well  drained  and  in  good  state 
of  cultivation  and  fertility;  for  hill  and  valley 
scenery  this  place  is  unsurpassed;  ideal  place 
for  small  institution,  for  gentleman’s  Summer 
home  or  for  a  business  farmer  with  plenty  of: 
help;  owner  has  no  heirs  and  is  retiring;  price! 
$45,000.  Apply  BOX  21,  East  Stanbridge,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  fifty-two  acre  truck  farm, 
in  Kent  Co.,  Delaware.  For  particulars  apply 
to  HAZEL  PECKHAM,  401  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  194  acres.  Eastern  Columbia 
•  County;  three  miles  from  R.  R. -station  and  I 
-State  road;  eleven-room  house,  four  barns,  two 
wagon  houses,  poultry  houses,  capacity  600;  | 
horse  stables,  cow  stables  for  10;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries;  rural  delivery  and  telephone.  Price,  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  S.  W.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  a  fine  country 
homestead  of  seventy  acres  is  offered  for  sale 
at  a  bargain;  on  State  road;  five  minutes  to 
station;  fourteen-room  house,  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition;  hardwood  floors,  city  water,  electric 
lights,  bath;  large  shaded  lawn,  garage  and  all 
necessary  farm  buildings;  land  very  productive, 
and  large  apple  orchard;  no  agents.  GEO.  M. 
HALLOCK,  Executor,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  $6,000;  high 
state  cultivation;  good  buildings.  GEO.  R. 
CROSS,  R.  2,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 162-acre  farm,  three  miles  to  Lack¬ 
awanna  Valley,  Scranton,  and  vicinity;  within 
a  radius  of  18  miles,  500,000  population;  this 
farm  is  adapted  for  dairy  or  truck;  abundance 
of  good  water  and  fruit:  best  lying  farm  this 
locality  for  miles;  one  barn  82x30.  basement; 
one  barn  40x00.  basement;  one  house,  10  rooms; 

?ossession  can  be  had  April  1;  remember,  this 
arm  is  under  high  cultivation.  Address  SHEN- 
NEN  RROS.,  Olyphant,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

OOZY  FARM  HOME;  80  acres:  good  buildings: 

$2,400;  one-third  down;  12  miles  from  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  ERNEST  BOARDMAN,  Ganse- 
voort,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  RENT — 140  acres:  one  mile  north 
Somerville,  N.  J. ;  10-room  house,  buildings, 
machinery,  windmill,  meadow:  corn,  hay,  straw 
and  Winter  grain  on  premises.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

26- ACRE  farm  at  Mt.  Laurel,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J. :  13  miles  from  Camden;  on  stone  road; 

8  miles  to  Moorestown  and  trolley  line;  1,000 
peach  trees  in  bearing:  several  hundred  young 
apple  trees  in  bearing:  nearly  new  outbuildings; 
fairly  good  farmhouse  on  place;  will  pay  for 
*  Itself  in  three  years  off  orchard;  price  $5,000. 
JOHN  H.  CONVERY,  Box  144,  Moorestown,  N. 
J.,  or  W.  J.  CONVERY,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J. 
Phone  240-14.  (No  agents.) 

FOR  SALE — Productive  39-acre  farm,  in  Salem 
Co.,  N.  J.,  witli  full  equipment.  J.  M.  DICK¬ 
SON,  R.  2,  Newfleld,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  or  FOR  SALE— Farm,  40  neres,  near 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. :  eight-room  house,  barn 
and  some  tools;  good  condition:  occupancy  March 
1.  ADVERTISER  6482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 103-acre  farm  in  famous  Alfalfa 
belt,  Central  New  Yo-k:  30  Holsteins:  milk 
route  nearby  town;  January  sales,  $(’00:  every¬ 
thing.  $20,000;  half  down.  ADVERTISER  6483, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm;  fifty  acres  tillable,  suited  po¬ 
tatoes;  Southern  New  Jersey  preferred:  cheap 
for  cash.  GEORGE  C.  PHILLIPS,  84  Geddes 
Terrace,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Rent  or  purchase  house,  about  six 
rooms  and  large  plot  of  ground,  handy  to  rail¬ 
road  station  to  New  Yo-k  City;  Westchester 
County  or  Long  Island;  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 102  acres,  highly  located  farm, 
adapted  for  fruit,  potatoes,  grass  and  grain; 

80  acres  under  cultivation:  22  acres  pasture, 
with  never- failing  stream:  about  65  acres  seeded 
in  grass  and  grain:  located  in  the  center  of  New 
Jersey,  3  miles  from  Burlington,  10  miles  from 
Trenton;  modern  9-ronm  farmhouse  with  Caloric 
heater;  fair  outbuildings.  REBECCA  KRA¬ 
MER,  Burlington,  N.  J.;  Bell  ’phone  45-R2; 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

FDR  SALE — 150-acre  fruit  farm,  lu  Hudson 
River  Valley,  producing  gross  annual  income 
•f  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  For  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  address  ADVERTISER  6485,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— All  or  part  of  233 ^  acres;  near 
R.  R.  station,  school,  church  and  P.  O. ;  a 
fine  stock  farm;  plenty  buildings,  fruit,  etc. 
For  full  particulars  address  I.  L.  WILBTTR, 
Jefferson,  Powhatan  Co.,  Va. 

FDR  SALE — 85  acres,  good  level  farm,  with 
good  buildings:  20  acres  bearing  npple  or¬ 
chard:  price  $6,000:  reasonable  terms.  MRS.  J. 

W.  SPAULDING,  R.  D.  1,  Peru.  N.  Y. 

25-AORE  truck,  fruit  and  poultry  farm:  U.  m'l“ 
from  trolley;  excellent  market.  South  and 
Perth  Amboy;  six-room  house,  necessary  out¬ 
buildings:  three  acres  raspherries,  one  acre 
strawberries,  apples,  plums  and  peaches.  F.  P. 
Lambertson,  Cliffwood,  N.  J. 


HAVE  SOLD  a  portion  of  my  farm;  will  keep 
a  small  portion;  the  cream  of  it  I  will  sell; 
about  34  acres  most  all  kinds  of  fruit;  2  acres 
in  wood;  about  4  meadow;  balance  tillable;  15- 
room  house,  2  baths,  steam  heat,  gas  machine, 
laundry  in  cellar;  first  story  of  bubble  stone 
shingles  above  storm  sash;  large  porch;  situated 
on  high  elevation;  2  miles  from  village  of  Spring 
Valley,  30  miles  New  York,  on  west  side  main 
State  road;  water,  climate  and  views  unsur¬ 
passed;  less  than  cost  of  buildings;  out  house, 
barn,  2  chicken  houses;  price  $15,000;  terms; 
owner.  ADVERTISER  6494,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

FOR  SALE — 27-acre  fruit  farm;  3,200  peach, 
pear  and  apple  trees;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit 
for  family  use;  good  nine-room  house,  fruit 
house,  barn,  etc.;  spring  and  well  water;  % 
mile  to  shipping  station;  8jA  miles  to  Ithaca 
and  Cornell  University.  Write  GLENSIDE  OR¬ 
CHARD,  318  West  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — New  Junior  Victor  50-gal.  churn, 
complete,  with  power  pulley  and  butter  work¬ 
er;  never  been  uncrated;  $60.  H.  L.  ORR,  Rock 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Buckeye  power  ditcher; 

state  price  and  condition.  H.  L.  ORR,  Rock 
Stream.  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Gillette  sheep  shearing  machine,  with 
horse  clipping  attachment;  price  $17.50.  ELM 
RIDGE  FARM,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — X-ray  incubator;  400-egg;  two  sec¬ 
tions;  $20.  PORTER  MAY,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Buckwheat:  any  quantity;  hay,  car 
lots;  what  have  you  to  offer?  V.  R.  ALLEN 
Seaford,  Del. 

WANTED — One  2-bottom,  12  or  10-lnch  tract  r 
plow;  Oliver  preferred.  OTTO  SCHWIF.N 
Townshend,  Md. 


WANTED — Steady,  quiet  married  couple,  small 
or  no  family;  man  for  general  farm  work:  must 
be  extra  good  teamster  and  dry-hand  milker: 
wife  to  wash  milking  utensils;  house,  wood, 
milk,  2;>  bu.  potatoes  and  $<>0:  references  re¬ 
quired;  i>osition  open  April  1.  JOHN  F.  FISHER 
Taeonie,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

W  ANTED — One-horse  Eureka  potato  planter,  in 
good  condition.  W.  A.  CATLIN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

ONE  Cyphers  Paradise  Sectional  Brooder.  200 
capacity:  good  as  new;  $25.  C.  A.  SWEET 
R.  2.  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Carload  bright  clover  hav.  H 
SCHIRE,  Rahway,  N.  J.  J 

POPCORN — White  rice  (shelled):  250  lbs..  10c 
lb.  C.  SNYDER,  R,  1,  Marshall,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — Cyphers  brooder  stoves,  Prairie 
State  model,  and  Buffalo  incubators.  HARRY 
F.  PALMER,  Middle  port,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3.000-egg  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator. 

1917:  sectional  construction:  used  two  seasons; 
guaranteed  in  perfect  condition;  $450.  crated 
l.  o.  b.  car.  C.  E.  MARTIN,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1,200-egg  Newtown  coal-burning 
hot  water  incubator,  automatic  egg-turner  and 
electric  alarm;  one  300  and  one  500-chick  coal 
burning  Newtown  brooders:  this  outfit  practically 
ns  good  as  new:  first  check  for  $125  takes  the 
lot.  HENRY  JURGENSEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Used  240  or  390  Prairie  State  or 
Cyphers  incubators,  in  first-class  condition: 
also  some  portable  hovers:  state  price.  WM. 
M.  KLING,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Sugar-making  outfit  for  one  to  three 
hundred  trees:  must  be  in  good  condition.  J. 
W.  GOULD,  Lakewood,  Pa. 
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FOR  SALE — Monarch  feed  mill,  large  corn  shell- 
er,  automatic  Magnet  cider  press,  apple  grind¬ 
er;  wanted,  sugar  bush  outfit,  especially  buckets' 
also  Franklin  stove.  B.  G.  ABBEY,  Holcomb, 

HAVING  cleared  my  land,  will  sell  Fitzpatrick 
one-man  stump  puller:  bargain.  B.  M.  Mc- 
NEIL,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 

I'D R  SALE — Seventy-four-bottle  Babcock  steam 
tester,  practically  new;  also  steam  table  and 
galvanized  wash  tubs.  LYON  F’ARM,  Lyons 
Flails,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 12  to  15  h.p.  gas  and  kerosene  en¬ 
gine,  50-inch  inserted  tooth  circular  saw,  3V> 
h.p.  gasoline  engine,  12  h.p.  portable  steam  en¬ 
gine;  make  me  your  best  offer.  ADVERTISER 
6479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED^— Two  400-egg  Prairie  State  or  Cy¬ 
phers  incubators  in  good  condition.  A.  L. 
PURDY,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 144-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  first-class 
jj  cMJdition.  R.  S.  HILL,  Conewango  Valley,  : 

- — - - - - 

FOR  SALE — 30  h.p.  steam  horizontal,  return 
flue,  bricked-in  boiler;  40-ft.  smokestack,  1  i 
15-16  shafting,  hangers,  inch  piping:  good  con-  I 
dition;  cheap.  FRANKLIN  HALL,  Little  Val-  1 
ley,  N.  Y. 

F  OR  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor:  used  one  day. 
HALL  R.  CLOTHIER.  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y. 

TRACTOR  for  sale:  bargain;  La  Crosse  Happy 
Farmer;  used  only  one  week  for  belt  work' 
guaranteed  like  new;  sold  farm.  WILLIAM 
LOSCH  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

F’OR  SALE — Hall  mammoth,  2.400-egg  incu¬ 
bator,  in  perfect  running  order;  used  three 
seasons  with  great  success:  also  hovers,  brooder 
and  colony  houses  and  other  poultry  supplies* 
our  plant  is  being  closed  and  everything  will  be 
a*  bar«ain  Prices-  OSCEOLA  FARMS. 
CRANFORD,  N.  J. 

HONEY— Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious, 
delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs.,  $4.50; 
.,ibs'k  $2'3r,;  bY  express,  not  prepaid,  60  lbs..’ 

f,V?Ao24  J\\h-  K,lasa  iars'  ?9'  LONGFELLOW 
BROS.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


Louden 

Senior 

Hay 

Carrier 


Store  Bigger  Crops 
In  Less  Time  With  Less  Help 

With  Louden  Hay  Tools  at  hand  you  can 
feel  much  easier  about  the  safety  of  your 
hay  ciop,  in  spite  a  shortage  of  help  which 
invariably  occurs  during  haying  time.  They 
speed  up  the  work  enormously  and  have 
saved  many  a  big  crop  which  would  have  been 
lost  without  them.  The  labor  they  save  pays 
for  them  several  times  over  every  serson. 

Simple,  strong  construction  makes  them  trouble 
proof  in  unskilled  hands  — you  can  always  rely  on 
a  full  day’s  work  every  day  throughout  the  season* 
for  many  seasons  to  come. 


Wm.  Louds» 

Whose  labor 
saving:  barn 
equipment  la 
used  in  over  a 
million  barns. 


the  Bam.' 

We  want  to  help 
you  also  in  your 
bam  building  im¬ 
provements.  Write  us 
about  your  needs  and 
about  when  you  expect 
to  build,  and  we  will  tend  you 
‘ 'Louden  Barn  Plant" — a  I  12-page 
encyclopedia  devoted  entirely  to  bam 
building.  Our  bam  building  experts  are  also  at  your  service 
without  charge  for  preliminary  blue  prints  and  suggestions  to 
meet  your  particular  reauirements,  if  you  will  give  us  the  in¬ 
formation  called  for  in  the  coupon. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2638  Court  Street  (Established  18671  Fairfield.  Iowa 


Handle  Any  Kind  of  Hay  or  Fodder 

Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  is  the  only  fork  that  handles 
short  clover,  alfalfa  or  cow  peas  as  perfectly  as  long  timothy.  Picks 
up  half  a  ton  at  a  time,  grips  it  tight  and  drops  it  exactly  where 
wanted  well  spread  out — saves  half  the  labor  of  mowing  back. 

Louden  Senior  Hay  Carrier  carries  its  load  up  close  to  the  track 
and  over  beams.  Stores  tons  more  hay  in  the  loft.  Never  fails  to 
register  from  whatever  angle  load  is  drawn.  No  rope  troubles;  no 
binding  on  track.  Strong  enough  to  handle  1 500  pounds  continuously 
without  straining.  Roller  bearing  rope  wheels  mean  easy  operation. 

Louden  Power  Hoist  saves  a  man  and  team  in  storing  your  hay.  It 
elevates  load,  draws  it  into  mow  or  over  stack,  brings  back  empty 
carrier.  Takes  up  all  slack  rope,  no  dragging  on  the  ground.  Available 
for  every  kind  of  heavy  lifting  on  the  farm.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  make  other  types  of  forks  and  carriers’as 
well  as  the  famous  line  of  Louden  slings — the  simplest  and  best  sling 
ever  put  together.  All  Louden  Hay  Tools  are  quality  built — guaranteed 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them  and  more,  their  cost  is  trifling  compared  to 
the  work  they  do  and  the  labor  they  save. 

Write  for  224-Page  Equipment  Catalog 

It  gives  full  information  about  the  complete  line  of  Louden 
Hay  Unloading  Equipment,  also  about  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Animal  Pens,  Detachable  Water 
Bowls,  Bam  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas,  Ventilators — 
"Everything  for 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

2838  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge 
or  obligation,  the  books  checked  below. 

. Louden  Bara  Plans 


. London  illnst rated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  bam  about 

(date) . .Jor . cows . horses. 

Am  interested  in: . Stalls . Stanch¬ 
ions . Carriers . -Water  Bowls . 

. Animal  Pens . Hay  Tools. 

NaRie....,....*...,..«.,..„a,MiH*MM......*"  — — 

Poat  Office . State 


Blasting  stumps  is  easy 
— grubbing  is  drudgery 

To  remove  a  stump  by  grubbing  and  horse 
pulling  is  a  back-breaking,  killing  job.  When 
at  last  the  stump  is  out,  the  job  is  but  half 
done.  The  big,  heavy  chunks  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Compare  this  kind  of  stumping  with  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cronister,  of  Jeanette, 
Penna.,  who  writes: 

"We  read  the  bock.  ‘Better  Farming.’  The  pictures  and 
directions  made  everything  so  plain.  You  surely  are 
right  in  saying  Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  the  easy  way  to 
get  rid  of  stumps.  It  is  so  much  easier  than  any  other 
way  we  ever  tried.” 

Let  us  send  you  the  book,  “Better  Farming 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,’’  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Cronister.  Its  128  pages  and  140  illustrations 
show  how  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  re¬ 
move  stumps,  break  boulders,  blast  beds  for 
trees,  make  ditches  and  drain  swamps. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  UXSi,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 
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Little  Genius  Power-Lift  Tractor  Plow 

U'pHE  Little  Genius!”  No  farm  implement  was  ever  more  aptly  named. 


And  no  other  plow  ever  gained  the  success  and  popularity  of  the 
Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow.  It  is  the  most-talked-of  plow  at  all  National  Tractor 


Plowing  Demonstrations. 


1 


Tractor 

Plow 

Operator 


The  Little  Genius  is  a  power-lift  plow, 
and  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and 
plow,  the  bottom  being  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  by  one  trip  rope,  placed  within 
reach  of  the  tractor  operator.  Pin 
break  hitch  —  better  than  an  insurance 
policy  —  it  protects  both  plow  and 
tractor  against  damage  when  running 


The  International  Tractor 
and  the  P^O  LittleGenius  Plow 
are  made  for  each  other  by  the 
Harvester  Company,  and  are 
backed  up  by  a  service  that  is 
dependable  and  continuous. 


into  stones 
Genius  has 
simplicity, 
you  expect 
ing  the 
that  have 
for  more 
century. 


The  Little 
Genius 
and  the 
Interna¬ 
tional 
Tractor — 
the  Ideal 
One-Man 
Outfit 


or  hidden  roots.  The  Little 
all  the  features  of  strength, 
and  ease  of  operation  that 
to  find  on  any  plow  bear- 
trade -mark —  the  features 
distinguished  these  plows 
than  three  -  quarters  of  a 


Call  on  the  International 
dealer  and  have  him  explain 
the  merits  of  the  P^O  Little 
Genius.  P^O  tractor  plows 
are  also  made  with  disks.^ 
Write  for  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company 


OF  AMERICA 


LADY  PROFITEER 

2 22.  221,  200,  188, 166,  166  records  of  other  birds  in  this  (>  ;u, 
which  is  now  mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  laid  281.  Egg* 
from  this  mating  $10  per  setting. 

IS.  (1.  McLKAN,  So.  Glastonbury,  CONN 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS  circular  be¬ 
fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  tlie  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bn  R.  Pitutown.  N.  J. 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GKEEN11ALE  FARMS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 
Eggs— Chicks— Leghorn  Pullets  in  the  country  with  an 

established  reputation  in  Leghorns,  iteds,  Hocks,  yan- 
dotl.es.  Mating  list  ready.  FOHEST  FARMS,  lleek stray,  H.  J. 

Sn  tu  |  l  PL!«L«  from  selected  heavy-laying 
.  U.  It  .  LegflOrn  ultlCKS  breeders.  Prices  for  chicks 
ready  for  delivery  Feb.  18,  per  loo— $22  ;  Mar.  11 — $20  ;  Ap. 
25—118  ;  May  17— $15.  SAMUEL  NIECE  *  SON,  Stocbtoii,  N.J. 


SEE  THE  PRICE 
OF  EGGS 


1>EMA  ND  GREATER 
THAN  SUPPLY 


Purchase  0  ur  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

and  get  some  of  this  prosperity. 
Homeland  Farm  -  Roskndale,  N.  Y. 

. . 
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&S!tocH-M«af  is  it? 

This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, vigor 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year. 

On  November  3rd  anS  5th.  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  as  Special  breeding 
Stock,  tlie  largest  number  of  Ileiis  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  tlook  in  N.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  1  to 
5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1020  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show,  I  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  pen  of  Utility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
udged  by  Professor  Krum  of  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog- 


Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and 
Farley  Porter 


Poultry  Farm 
SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Y 


Tom  Barron* s  White  Leghorns 

Largest  importer  in  America  1916.  No  other  strain.  One 
of  the  mosl  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United 
States  of  pedigreed  utility  poultry.  Watch  our  entry  in 
the  Advanced  Registry  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Cornell 
University.  Hook  your  orders  early  for  eggs  ami  chicks. 
Free  circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FaIOI.  Ode«»u,N.Y. 


STONE’S S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified.  Line  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Larger  proportion  of  flock  certified  than 
any  other  in  N.  Y.  State.  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE, Clyde,  N.Y. 


50,000  sinBl,c""b 


nrn  Phicl/o  ,  r,m'  om' Egg  Bask- 
white  LDguOin  UillCKS  stra  i  n  utility 
American-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep  bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Contest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  ORANIP 
VIEW  STOCK  FARM  Sc  HATCHERY,  l[.  No.  1,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN 


2  289 

VINELAND  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1.500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  I  ambertville,  N.  J. 

HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns?’"? 

hnnklnt  of  our  strnill.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM. 

126  Dikeman  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Hay  villa,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS  FROM 

Park&Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms 

•I  Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  trap- 
nested  breeders  that  have  made  the 
largest  poultry  farm  a  commercial 
success.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
for  size,  vigor  and  quality  to  produce 
large  white  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford’s 
Stores  in  New  York. 

Send  today  for  price  list. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  $.1.50-$5-$10  each.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 

COCKERELS— EGGS— CHICKS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  i  Barron).  Result  of  six  years  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and  heavy 
production  of  large  white  eggs.  Males,  with  pedi¬ 
grees,  201)  up  to  284,  #5  to  »15.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  U.  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willlngton,  Cona. 


Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding 

Will  you  explain  the  difference  between 
inbreeding  and  line  breeding?  w.  e.  r. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  term  “line  breeding”  applies  to 
breeding  practices  that  restrict  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  mating  of  individuals  tracing  to 
a  single  line  of  descent.  It  involves  the 
use  of  animals  that  are  more  or  less  re¬ 
lated  in  blood  lines,  and  is  believed  to  have 
three  distinct  advantages.  It  fixes  type 
through  the  agency  of  the  concentrated 
blood  lines:  it  tends  to  discourage  vari¬ 
ability.  and  usually  whatever  variations 
do  occur  will  be  in  line  with  the  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  strain  predominat¬ 
ing. 

Inbreeding  is  merely  line  breeding  in¬ 
tensified.  and  involves  the  mating  of  ani¬ 
mals  closely  related.  The  mating  of  sire 
upon  his  daughters  is  an  example  of  in¬ 
breeding.  and  if  this  is  carried  still  fur¬ 
ther.  involves  what  we  recognize  as  in¬ 
cestuous  breeding.  The  mating  of  a  dam 
to  her  own  son,  or  the  breeding  of  brother 
and  sister,  are  examples  of  very  close  in- 
breeding.  Of  course,  the  object  sought  in 
either  of  these  systems  of  mating  is  to 
concentrate  the  blood  lines  and  exclude 
characteristics  that  are  not  constructive, 
or  that  do  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  particular  function  that  one  is  trying 
to  intensify.  Quite  naturally  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  danger  line  by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  either  of  these  systems  and.  car¬ 
ried  past  a  reasonable  angle,  is  very  apt 
to  involve  decrease  in  size,  weakening  of 
constitutional  vigor  and  depletion  of  the 
prepotency. 

Inbreeding  is  known  to  increase  the 
prepotency,  inasmuch  as  more  than  half 
of  the  ancestry  is  of  practically  identical 
blood,  and  is  almost  certain  to  dominate 
the  offspring.  Naturally  it  simplifies  ped¬ 
igrees,  but  it  has  been  likened  to  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  inexperienced  hands.  Of 
course  one  is  quite  as  apt  to  intensify  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  as  to  establish  the  desir¬ 
able  ones.  However,  if  we  note  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  account  for  some  of  the  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  constructive  de¬ 
velopment.  it  is  believed  we  will  find  ac¬ 
tually  that  line  breeding,  intensified  iu 
many  instances  to  inbreeding,  is  clearly 
responsible  for  more  progress  and  greater 
development  of  desirable  qualities  in  more 
of  the  breeds  than  any  other  single  agency. 
Of  course,  feeding  and  environment  are 
other  factors  that  contribute  to  construc¬ 
tive  development ;  nevertheless,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  blood  lines  clearly  adds  the 
most  value.  _ 

Chicken  Pox;  New  Corn  for  Fowls 

1.  In  the  last  few  weeks  several  of  my 
hens  became  lame  in  one  leg,  while  others 
walk  around  as  though  they  were  trying 
to  feel  their  way.  I  am  feeding  seratch 
feed  in  the  morning,  dry  mash  in  midday, 
made  of  bran,  cornmeal.  ground  oats  and 
meat  scraps,  moistened  enough  to  make  it 
crumbly,  and  for  evening  meal  I  feed 
cracked  corn.  2.  I  have  a  few  young 
pullets  that  have  warts  around  the  eyes, 
which  seem  to  itch,  and  cause  them  to 
scratch  continually.  Some  have  their 
eyes  closed  and  head  drooping,  and  seem 
to  be  sick.  11.  Is  given  corn  good  for  a 
ready-to-lay  flock?  b. I. 

Williamstown,  N.  J. 

1-2.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  lameness  and  difficulty  in  seeing, 
but  think  likely  that  those  with  “warts” 
have  chicken  pox.  a  contagious  disease 
marked  by  wart-like  eruptions  about  the 
face  and  neck.  These  may  be  painted  * 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  affected 
birds  should  be  removed  from  the  flock  un¬ 
til  they  have  recovered. 

3.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  new  corn 
is  not  good  for  laying  fowls,  though  there 
seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  it.  Per¬ 
haps  some  have  fed  it  too  exclusively,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  comparatively  cheap  and 
readily  available  in  the  Fall,  and  have 
noted  a  falling  off  iu  egg  production  at 
the  time.  The  season  of  new  corn  is  also 
the  season  of  natural  decline  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  and  this  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  reputation  that  new 
corn  seems  to  have  acquired.  I  have 
never  personally  known  of  any  ill  efforts 
from  corn,  new  or  old.  if  properly  fed 
With  other  needed  grains.  M.  B.  d. 


Poor  Laying 

In  culling  hens  I  have  found  some 
when  killed  with  ovaries  no  larger  than 
a  radish  seed.  Does  the  trap-nest  show 
some  birds  that  never  lay  Does  a  lieu 
that  does  not  begin  laying  for  two  months 
after  the  first  of  same  age  ever  prove  a 
paying  hen?  Would  you  advise  killing 
pullets  (R.  I.  Reds)  that  at  seven  month* 
did  not  show  by  pelvic  bones  that  they 
were  nearly  ready  to  lay?  j.f.  G. 

New  Hampshire. 

II  hits  been  found  that  some  hens  never 
lay  any  eggs.  This  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  egg-laying  contests,  where 
thousands  of  hens  are  trap-nested  each 
year.  If  a  bird  does  not  begin  to  lay 
before  she  is  seven  months  old  it  shows 
that  she  is  slow  maturing,  find  the  chances 
are  she  will  make  a  poor  layer,  although 
this  does  not  always  prove  true.  Quite 
often  we  find  R.  T.  Reds  which  come  to 
laying  maturity  at  about  seven  months 
of  age.  and  make  fairly  good  layers,  so 
it  would  not  lie  advisable  to  kill  pullets 
of  this  age  solely  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  in  laying  condition.  It  would 
l>e  safe  to  wait  another  month  and  take 
other  characteristics  into  consideration 
also.  c.  s.  a. 
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BARRED  ROCKS 

Thompson’s  Ringlets  direct,  either  light  or  dark. 
Breeding  and  exhibition  cockerels  a  specialty. 
Choice  breeders  guaranteed  7  lbs.,  $7.50  and  $10 
each.  Exhibition  quality  up  to  standard  woiglit, 
$15,  $20  and  $25  each 

According  to  Typo  and  Barring 
Parke’s  StrainApril  hatched  at  SB,  S7.50  and  S  t  O  each, 
Order  direct  from  Ad.  as  I  guarantee  if  not  satisfactory, 
will  refund  your  money. 

I.  H.  BACORN  Sergoantsville,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm, _ Georgetown,  Delawar 

Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  Beau  ty, 

Trapnested.  Bred-to-I,ay.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Day- 
old-Chicks.  Eight  Weeks  old  Chicks.  Book  your  order  i 
early.  Circular  Free,  >V.  A  II.  J.  KCKIIAII 1',  Shuholii.  p». 

Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Pullet 

Bred.  $4  to  >8.  C.  T.  Dowginn,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 
strain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stock. 
Send  for  circular.  GILBERT  A.  WILLIAMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  free1s8rfeoerd  se»ie. 

Hatching  eggs.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  contest. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westliampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

75  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Hem  Thompson's 

strain.  Price,  #2.<5eacli.  I>.  w.  GQonLIMl,  KiohliHd,  r» 

Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets  1920 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  Anconas  and  other 
breeds.  Baby  Chicks,  $18  a  hundred.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

Hewitt’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Serueantsville.N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


Amount  of  Scratch  Feed 

What  is  the  proper  amount  of  scratch 
feed  that  I  should  feed  daily  to  every  20 
hens?  By  this  I  mean  the  amount  I 
should  feed  morning  and  night  in  the  lit¬ 
ter.  My  hens  are  of  a  heavy  type,  Barred 
Hocks,  White  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  I  feed  my  hens  at  noon  table 
scraps,  which  they  clean  up  in  about  15 
or  20  minutes,  and  at  2  o’clock  I  open 
the  hoppers  with  dry  mash  and  keep  them 
open  until  7.30  in  the  evening,  when  I 
turn  out  the  lights.  I  am  having  good 
success  in  the  way  of  electric  lights,  and 
my  production  for  175  hens  last  month 
was  about  35  per  cent 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  E.  E.  M. 

Hens  that  are  laying  well  Should  eat 
about  the  same  quantity  of  scratch  grain 
that  they  do  of  dry  mash,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  amounts  of  each  consumed  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  whole  grain  given,  particularly 
at  the  morning  feeding,  with  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  fowls  to  satify  their 
appetities  at  the  dry  mash,  hoppers.  If 
an  excess  of  the  more  palatable  whole 
grain  is  given,  less  of  the  dry  mash  will 
naturally  be  eaten.  No  definite  amounts 
of  grain  or  mash  for  any  flock  can  be 
prescribed,  as  the  fowls  should  have  all 
that  they  will  readily  clean  up,  hut  from 
eight  to  10  quarts  of  grain  per  hundred 
fowls  daily,  in  addition  to  the  dry  mash, 
is  about  what  laying  fowls  require.  By 
feeding  lightly  in  the  litter  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  fully  at  night  the  fowls  will  eat 
the  dry  mash  well  throughout  the  day  and 
will  go  to  roost  with  full  crops  at  night. 

M.  B.  D. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 
hornsfrom  heavy  laying  strains. 
We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 
620  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


B 


Hatching  Eggs  W .  E .  ATKINSON.1 
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anted— Breeders  addresses  of  Black  Javas  Poultry. 
Josiaii  i  isDi-KY  -  spring  Valley,  New  Yokk 


COCKERELS— EGGS—  0Banxn 


from  heavy  producing 
"  itchii 


males,  #3  to  $in.  Hate 

faction  guaranteed.  G.  II.  WKAlGHT,  Wet 


Coekerels 
hens  sired  by  High  pedigreed 
ng  eggs,  #10  to  #lfl  per  100.  Salis- 

-  -  ...  wgr 


'Illinium, Go  tin. 


BRED  TO  LAY;' 


WHITE  HOCKS 
0.  0.  W.  I. EG  IIO  It  NS 
8.  0.  K.  I.  II  B  II  8 
Blood  of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Day-old  chicks 
from  Fob.  25th  to  May  16.  Order  ahead  as  the  surplus  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmeuthporl,  Mass. 

Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  dottes.  T  rap  n  o  s  t  e  d,  line 

bred,  f arm  raised.  MUSKOOAT  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Clymer,  N  r. 

r  Colo _ R.  I.  KEI>  PIT  IXETS— Laying  or  ready  to 

roroaie  lay.  #2.25.  Inetot  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $18  per  100.  Cocker¬ 
els,  #5  and  #10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  C’RARYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

SADI  Da  do  baigo  boned,  deep  red,  200-egg  pedi- 
.  la.  n.  I.  ntUi>  greed  coekerels,  $3.60,  $5.00,  $6.00 
C.  LK8LIE  MASON  GENOA,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, Cavio#,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  l’a. 

White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Mrs.  CARRIE  KNAPP  -  Locke,  N.Y. 


MR  Taiskauc  for  Hale.  Extra  line  Marked  Toms, 
•  Da  I  limeys  $15;  hens,  #10.  Trios  not  related. 

•33.  C.  G.  BOW! 


'  o:  uuun,  •  i  u.  i  ruin  uui »  i  ukuihi. 

TOWER.  LUDLOW VILLE,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  BronzsTurkeys  catisf  action 

.  guaranteed.  THOMAS  REILEf,  CblHonvllle,  Plymouth,  Mass 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 


Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Kouen  and  Indian  Runner  [Linl/limra 
A  Li)  111  H  POULTRY  KAKH,  R.34.  PhoanlxTllle, Pa.  UULKIingS 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W- 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  S.O.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  RiverSsle  Poullry  Farm,  lox  165,  Rivsrdils,  N  J 

ull  Rick  Cockerel,.  Hertz  strain  direct,  #3  and  #".50  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harry  H.  Conner.  Slockton,  H.  J. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  of  selected  birds;  the  big,  husky  kind, 
bred  from  high  producing  parents.  Pries  S3.50-S5  eich. 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Midtfieport,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY  8.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Best  Pens  at  New  Jersey  State  Show,  Trenton,  Jan.,  1920. 
Fine  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale.  H.  F.  SONDER,  Tome  River,  N.  J. 

50  S.C. White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Pearl  Guinea  Fowl,  #3  pair,  H.  L.  Gaskill,  Barker,  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

laying  breeders.  Barron’s  best  winter  layers,  ?3  each* 
Dozen  lots  prepaid.  Deferences.  HARRY  R.  HUNT,  Danbury,  Conn* 


L°ie  1 00 S.C.  WhileLeghornPullets 

May  hatched.  Vigorous  and  bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Am  overcrowded.  Will  sell  at  82.25  each. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  Crompsnd  Rd  .  Peekskill,  N  Y. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
laying  vigorous  strain  that  are  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  ami  many  customers.  Baby  chicks 
that  will  please  you  at  $18  per  100.  Order  early 
FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  -  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y- 

from  imported  Barron  strain  Leghorns. 

Wallingford,  Ct. 


Suspected  Roup 

I  have  about  150  Barred  Rock  fowls. 
Until  lately  they  have  been  healthy,  but 
a  short  while  ago  they  got  cold.  Water 
would  run  from  their  eyes  (always  the 
left  eye).  In  a  day  or  so  their  wind¬ 
pipes  would  have  a  ring  of  corruption 
around  it  They  have  red  combs,  some 
laying,  but  they  die  in  two  or  three  days. 
Have  given  them  a  roup  remedy,  but 
some  die  anyway.  Could  you  tell  me  of 
something  that  would  take  quicker  effect 
than  the  medicine  I  am  giving  them? 

New  Jersey.  b.  B. 

Remove  any  affected  hens  from  the 
flock  and  clean  all  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  that  have  been  used  by  them 
with  boiling  water.  Treat  the  diseased 
fowls  with  a  saturated  solution — all  that 
the  water  will  take  up — of  boric  acid  in 
soft  water,  using  a  pledget  of  absorbent 
|  cotton  upon  a  toothpick  to  reach  the  de¬ 
posit  in  the  mouth  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  windpipe.  Apply  the  solution  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily.  If  the  deposit  at  the 
windpipe  entrance  is  choking  the  fowl, 
try  to  remove  it  gently  with  the  cotton 
probe.  Dip  the  fowl’s  entire  head  for  a 
few  seconds  into  the  same  solution  to 
get  it  into  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Pay 
careful  attention  to  cleanliness  of  uten¬ 
sils  and  quarters,  have  ample  ventilation, 
without  direct  drafts  upon  the  perches. 
Avoid,  too,  musty  hay  or  straw  in  the 
Utter.  m.  B.  D. 


OCOT  DDCCne  Poultry. Ducks. Geese, Tin-key*. Guineas, 
Dlu  I  UHtCUo  Hares,  Cavies,  l’igs,  and  Holstein 
Calves.  Catalog  Free.  II.  A.  8  0UDER,  6«lUrivilU,  r*. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  **  regals” 

A  few  extra  selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  birds  of  John 
S.  Martin's  best,  #5  and  #1  each.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Gwh.n,  N.Y. 

Cockerels,  Pullets  and 
Hen*  for  sale  from  stock 

E.  E.  LEU18.  Rpalachin,  N.  Y 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct  with  records. 

• f  y  10.000  per 
.  week  after 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  pricelist 
and  order  blank.  THE  Sl’K.VC'Elt  HATCHERY,  Spencor,  Ohio 

Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  SixvarietieA  They  live 

and  grow.  Circular  free.  E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.,  Frenchtawn,  N.  J 


Egg-eating  Pullets 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  to  do  for 
egg-eating  hens?  I  have  about  50  pullets 
and  they  have  just  started  eating  their 
eggs  very  badly.  They  have  commercial 
scratch  feed  and  mash.  They  have  shells 
in  front  of  them  all  the  time,  and  also 
have  fresh  meat  and  some  green  feed. 

New  York.  sirs.  b.  t. 

Darken  nests  and  have  them  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  hens  cannot,  stand  upon 
the  edges  and  look  at  the  tempting  food 
in  them  or  roll  any  eggs  in  them  to  the 
floor.  Better  have  the  entrance  at  the  1 
rear  and  small.  Gather  the  eggs  several 
times  daily,  and  watch  for  offending  pul¬ 
lets.  Remove  these  from  the  flock  if 
found. 

Here  are  the  standard  “cures.”  Some¬ 
times  they  are  effectual :  Fill  a  blown 
egg  shell  with  as  vile  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
mustard  and  vinegar  as  you  can  concoct. 
Leave  it  upon  the  henhouse  floor  for  the 
liens  to  sample.  File  the  tips  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  hens’  beaks  until  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  break  a  shell.  Use  china  nest 
eggs,  and  leave  several  of  these  about 
where  the  hens  will  peck  at  them,  and 
finally  decide  that  they  are  hard  boiled 
and  not  to  their  taste,  anyway. 

Really,  prevention  is  the  best  remedy. 
The  habit  once  formed  is  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  See  that  the  fowls  have  plenty  of 
oyster  shells  or  other  shell-making  ma¬ 
terial  (clover  hay  is  good).  Use  dark¬ 
ened  nests,  as  suggested  above.  Gather 
eggs  frequently.  Watch  for  offenders  and 
remove  them.  Give  the  hens  deep  litter 
and  make  them  work  for  their  food  and 
keep  busy.  And,  finally,  if  necessary, 
make  some  nests  with  carpet-covered, 
sloping  floors,  that  will  permit  any  eggs 
laid  in  them  to  roll  beneath  a  projecting 
ledge  at  one  side  out  of  reach  of  any 
beaks.  m.  b.  d. 

GOOD  WINTER 
LAYING  LEGHORNS 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  244 

Two  l’ens  owned  and  bred  by  Lion  Head  Poultry 
Farm  averaged  63  por  cent  for  Dee.  and  Jan.  All 
North  West  Competition.  Pen  81  now  at  Vineland 
laid  34!)  Ecus  during  Dec.  Can  spare  a  few  Cocker¬ 
els.  285  stock.  17  to  $10.  Hatching  Eggs,  100— $15; 
60—  $10.  Order  from  this  ad.  No  booklets. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Dover,  N.  J. 


With  the  Straw  Spreader  Attachment 

YOU  can  turn  your  old  straw  stacks  Into  money.  Soil 
authorities  have  proved  conclusively  that  straw  spread 
on  growing  crops  either  as  a  cover  or  to  prevent  soil 
washing  is  worth  many  times  the  effort  it  takes.  Straw  puts 
back  into  your  soil  nourishment  that  your  crops  take  out,  and 
insures  its  productiveness  for  the  years  to  come. 

Ohio  Spreaders  with  the  straw  spreading  attachment  are 
strictly  one  man  machines.  The  additional  beater  on  the  at¬ 
tachment,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  two,  regular  equipment  on 
Ohio  Spreaders,  deliver  it  to  the  distributor  for  a  smooth 
and  even  spread- 

The  many  special  features  of  particular  merit 
built  into  Ohio  Spreaders  warrant  your  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  The  steel  distributor,  the 
diamond  shaped  steel  teeth  hot  riveted  in  steel 
cross  bars,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  beaters 
working  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
load,  the  screw  down  grease  cups  at  every 
wearing  point,  the  tight  bottom  and  steel  arch 
make  Ohio  Spreaders  truly  “The  Spreaders 
With  A  Longer  Life.” 

Built  to  last  in  two  styles,  the  Bellevue  or 
No.  10,  and  the  Ohio  or  No.  15.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  free  spreader  literature. 

Ohio  Cultivator  Co 
BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


The  Famous 
Ohio  Line 

Cultivators 
Listers 
Disc  Har rotes 
Lever  Harrows 
Corn  and  Cotton 
Planters 
Pulverizers 
Clod  Crushers 
Spreaders 
Hay  Presses 
1  Horse  Cultivators 
Shovel  Plows 
Garden  Cultivators 
Steel  Shapes,  etc. 


FAMOUS 


SPREADERS 


Barron  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

From  the  same  mating  tiiat  produced  oui  last  Vine- 
land  contest  pen  of  ten  birds  with  a  record  of  2172 
EGGS  CHOICE  BREEDERS  AT  $10  EACH.  Our  official  rec¬ 
ords— 285,  269.  259,  228.  224.215  and  other*.  {The  breed- 
ina's  there;  fig  ures  tell).  Eggs— $10 per  100.  Chicks 
— $20  per  100.  LAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM.  Plainville,  Conn. 

s,£?«dr'1  RED  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS 

Bred  for  and  producing  the  best  results 
QUALITY  BIRDS  ONLY 

Mated  Pairs,  $2.50  per  pair 

TERMS:  Cash  with  Order 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

M-oney  made  from 

O-ur  utility  S.  C.  W.  Loghorn  peeps. 

N-ow^is  the  time  to  order. 

E.very  chix  from  Ferris  ami  Barron  matings. 

Y-onr  order  comes  next.  $20  THE  HUNDRED. 

TRIANGLE  "  B  ”  POULTRY  FARM  •  DENTON.  M0. 

Peliin  DncKs 

Oldest,  best  strain:  the  kind  that  win  and  top  the 
market.  HATCHING  EGOS,  $30  per  lOO. 
WHITE  R  O  C  K  S 

Purchased  entire  docks  of  Chieahawbut  Farms. 
1919  best  W.  Rocks  at  Storrs.  40  cockerels  from 
high  producers.  Plenty  size  and  vigor.  85— $15. 
H.  Eggs,  $30  per  100. 

Weber  Bros.  Duck  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

8.  C.  TV.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
|  U  1  Y  leading  money-making  breed  of  BARRON  LEG- 
•  .fllA  HORNS-  Bggs and chix  at  reasonable  prices. 
v  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BREU-TO-LAY,  BLUE  RIBBON  M  LINERS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red 
husky  coekerels  shipped  on  approval  ror  #4  and  $5  each 

EGGS— #2.50  per  15;  #1  2  BO  per  109— EGGS 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0  .  Gettysburg.  Pa 

75  000  Phir'E-a  for  ,92°:  s-  c-  White  ai1'1 

/CJ,vUV  VH11LK.S  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  P. 
Rocks  and  mixed  chicks.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A.Millerstown,  Pa. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  SES 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Mar-tin's  white  Wyau- 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Shepard  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

O  D  |  Dalle  *®years  selection  tor  lay- 

O  •  ■  ■  %  •  1  ■  D  BUS  ing and  exhibition.  Under¬ 

bill  strain  coekerels.  Kggs  lor  hatching.  A  few  select 
ed  Toulouse  ganders.  MAPLE  FARM.  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

rnlnmhion  KOOKS,  K.  C.  Black  Minorca*  and 

V  UIUlULllrtll  s.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Luge,  husky 
cockerels;  line  type  and  color.  C.  J.  SHELMIOINE,  Lorriine,  N.Y. 

S.C.R.I.  Red-Cockerels  KTC 

ers,  good  size  and  color,  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville.N.J. 

FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  lively  chicks  that  will  quickly  grow  into  profit-producing 
poultry — Hillpot  Qyality  Chicks.  Safe  delivery  anywhere  within 
1 200  miles  guaranteed.  Post  prepaid.  Begin  right — now.  Get  my  book. 

WYANDOTTES 


ROCKS 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 


KEDS 


LGGHOKNS 


BOX  1 


FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 
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Working  For  You 

Day  and  night,  feed  manufacturers  are  grinding 
out  chick  feed  for  spring  chicks. 

Without  it,  early  chicks  would  perish  and 
eggs  would  be  like  hothouse  grapes — for  the 
rich  only. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  feed  manufacturer 
gets  ready  to  serve  you  months  before  you  find  you  are 
“all  out”  and  need  feed  immediately? 

He  brings  materials  thousands  of  miles,  tying  up  his 
money  and  credit.  He  invests  in  large  elevators,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  mills — in  order  to  serve  you;  so  he  is  a  banker,  warehouseman 
and  purchasing  agent  for  you.  He  runs  enormous  risks — worse  now  than 
ever,  due  to  sharply  rising  and  falling  markets — yet,  due  to  his  courage, 
faith  and  energy,  you  are  able  to  get  the  feeds  you  want  when  you  want  them. 

Commodities  do  not  distribute  themselves  and  land  at  the  door  of  the  public  without 
brains,  money  and  a  fair  reward  for  the  effort  and  risk.  Every  bag.  of  feed  for  horses, 
cows,  steers,  hogs  and  poultry  that  is  produced  by  our  members  is  honestly  labeled 
with  its  correct  analysis  and  true  ingredients. 

You  are  protected  by  this  compliance  with  the  laws  of  every  state  and  the  Federal  statutes. 
Send  for  free  book  on  Feeds  and  Feed  Manufacturing— Contains  facts  never  before  published 

American  Feed  Manufactured  Association,  Room  1 14,  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LIBERT YMARVEL 


mmm 

Marvel,  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
I  Regulator.  Prices 
-  SI  Si. 7  5  to  S24.75 

LIBERTY  -  MARVEL 
|  Oil  Burner 

j  Prices  S 16.50 
to  $23.50 

|  Blue 
]  Flame 
Smokeless 
I  Perfect 
|  Automatic 
|  Regulation 

INTER-CON  VERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  info  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 
Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  §10.50 

I  -L.  L  800  ClicKtuut  fit. 

Liberty  btoveL.o.i>hiiu<icii.  hiu,  i*a. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

.Self- 
Healing 
Pouitry 
Fountains 
Heaters 

keeDB  water  at  the 
ritfht  temperature 
day  and  nigrht  in  th« 
i ,  —  coldest  weatherand 

requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  lonqr  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  one. 
Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
$1.85.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes. 

Write  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  A.S.FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC, MICH. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

J.  R.  W0TKERSP00N 

244  N.  Front  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

.  ,  Best  Construction' 
l  \  Simplest  to  operate 

*  60— 100— 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

W rite  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


WM 

INCUBATOR 

The  accepted  standard  machine  that  hatches 
the  highest  percentage  of  finest  chicks.  . 
tin;  mg i  *  Most  efficient  yet  simple 

j  method ofheat, moistureand 
ventilation  control.  Most 
cosTy  to  build,  sliirhtly  high¬ 
er  in  price,  but  cheapest  as 
judged  by  results.  If  you 
demand  complete  6(itistac~ 
Hon  you  will  choose  it.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

45  Main  St.,  ITotncr  City,  Penn. 


Ijgpgng 
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j 

Light— More  Eggs 

ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
.  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.Y 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  eb% 
At  dealers  or  postpaid75  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB, 


THE 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE:— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  bouses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


February  14,  1920 

Amount  of  Lumber  to  Build  Henhouse 

I  am  going  on  a  farm  in  the  Spring  and 
wish  to  build  some  chicken-houses.  I 
have  a  chance  to  buy  some  lumber.  About 
how  much  would  I  ueed  to  house  about 
400  or  500  chickens?  I  am  not  going  to 
start  so  heavily,  but  am  getting  this  lum¬ 
ber  at  $42  per  thousand,  and 'I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  chance.  It  is  all 
tongued  and  grooved.  J.  o. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Assuming  that  your  proposed  poultry- 
house  will  be  20  ft.  iu  depth  and  20  ft. 
long  for  each  100  fowls,  with  rear  wall  5 
ft.  and  front  walls  7  ft.  in  height,  the 

roof  being  of  the  double  pitch  type  and, 
further,  that  about  one-third  of  the  front 
will  be  open,  you  will  find  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  for  each  100-fowl  unit  00  ft.  of 
,  matched  stuff  for  the  front  wall,  100  ft. 

for  the  rear  wail  and  something  over  120 
-1  ft.  for  each  end  wall,  the  exact  amount 
depending  upon  height  of  roof  gable.  This 
will  make  approximately  310  ft. ;  adding 
one-fourth  for  matching  and  waste  you 
will  have  387  feet  as  the  total  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  a  peu  of  100  fowls.  If  you 
build  a  long  house  for  several  hundred 
fowls  something  will  be  saved,  of  course, 
in  material  for  end  walls,  only  two  ends 
being  needed  no  matter  what  the  length 
of  the  building.  Your  matched  stuff, 
placed  vertically  from  sill  to  plate,  will 
make  excellent  walls  iu  single  thickness, 
and  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  any 
cheaper  lumber  for  roof  boards,  certainly 
not  better  material.  If  used  for  roofing, 
you  will  ueed  to  add  the  requisite  amount 
and  you  will  need  some  2x4  in.  stuff  for 
sills,  plates  and  girders.  Using  the  di¬ 
mensions  given  above  for  each  100  fowls 
and  multiplying  by  as  many  times  as  you 
expect  to  build  100-fowl  units,  you  will 
be  able  to  arrive  at  the  approximate 
amouut  of  this  lumber  that  you  will  need. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leghorns  vs.  R.  I.  Reds 

May  I  add  a  few  words  with  reference 
to  the  excellent  article  by  E.  T.  Biddle,  on 
page  70,  “Leghorns  vs.  R.  T.  Reds"?  The 
only  criticism  I  would  make  to  the  figures 
he  presents  is  they  are  based  upon  the 
production  of  only  120  layers,  and  they 
selected  as  the  best  in  each  breed  that 
were  in  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  relative  egg 
production  and  food  cost  of  different 
breeds,  in  what  follows  I  am  submitting 
the  trap-nest  record  of  7,378  pullets  and 
hens  that  were  in  five  egg-laying  contests 
at  Stores,  and  three  at  Vineland.  The 
layers  consisted  of  1.265  Rocks,  1.185 
Wyandottes.  1,170  IL  I.  Reds  and  3.758 
Leghorns.  That  number  of  units  should 
give  a  close  approximation  which  of  these 
breeds  will  produce  the  most  eggs  in  one 
year,  and  at  the  minimum  food  cost. 

Combining  these  contests  together  the 
Rocks  produced  201.590  eggs,  an  overage 
of  150  each  in  one  year.  The  Wyandottes 
produced  183,095  eggs,  au  average  of 
154  each.  The  R.  I.  Reds  produced  176, 
330  eggs,  an  average  of  151  each.  The 
Leghorns  produced  614.738  eggs,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  HU  each. 

Therefore,  in  the  combined  eight  con-, 
tests  the  Leghorn  unit  produced  in  one 
year  five  more  eggs  than  did  the  Rock. 
10  more  than  did  the  Wyandottes  and  13 
more  than  did  the  R.  T.  Reds.  If  we 
combine  the  three  meat  breeds  together,  of 
which  there  were  3.620  pullets  and  hens, 
they  produced  561,015  eggs,  an  average 
of  155  eggs  each  per  year.  As  will  he 
seen,  the  Leghorn  unit  has  produced  nine 
eggs,  per  year,  more  than  the  meat  breeds. 
The  price  at  which  the  eggs  sold  and  the 
food  cost  for  a  unit  is  only  available  for 
two  years  at  Vineland.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  two  similar  years  at  both  contests 
for  computing  the  value  of  the  eggs  and 
the  food  cost.  The  average  for  those  two 
years  gives  the  egg  value  for  the  Rocks 
as  $5.88.  Wyandottes  $6.02.  R.  T.  Reds 
$5.63  and  Leghorns  $6.55.  The  average 
selling  price  of  the  eggs  produced  in  one 
year  by  the  meat  breeds  was  $5.84,  or  71 
cents  less  than  those  produced  by  the  Leg¬ 
horns. 

The  average  cost  of  food  for  the  Rocks 
was  $2.92,  Wyandottes  $2.78.  R.  I.  Reds 
$2.75  and  Leghorns  $2.68.  The  average 
food  cost  for  the  meat  breeds  was  $2.S2, 
which  is  14  cents  more  than  for  the  Leg¬ 
horns. 

Combining  results,  we  find  a  Leghorn 
unit  in  four  contests  produced  71  cents 
more  in  egg  value  and  cost  14  cents  less 
for  food.  Therefore,  as  a  straight  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  the  meat  breeds  in  these 
contests  would  have  to  sell  for  more  as 
a  meat  product,  by  85  cents,  to  equal  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  Leghorn.  How¬ 
ever.  based  upon  this  comparison  of  the 
egg  yield  of  over  7.000  layers,  it  confirms 
the  conclusion  suggested  by  Mr.  Biddle, 
the  Leghorn  unit  is  the  more  efficient 
layer  and  produces  the  eggs  at  a  less  cost 
for  food.  GEO.  A.  HILL. 

On  page  76  figures  are  quoted  trying 
to  influence  readers  in  favor  of  Leghorns 
vs.  Reds.  The  writer  of  the  article  does 
not  place  any  value  at  all  on  the  carcass 
of  the  Reds  in  meat  value  or  the  value 
of  the  broilers  produced  by  both  breeds 
during  the  three  years  of  figures  quoted. 
I  am  a  poultry  raiser  on  Long  Island, 
and  90  per  cent  of  poultry  raisers  on 
Long  Island  would  not  feed  Leghorns  on 
account  of  the  carcass  of  them,  either  for 
market  value  or  for  home  use.  which  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  offsets  any  difference  iu 
price  of  eggs.  ALEX.  F.  BARBAII. 

Long  Island. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  yenr. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  23,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M .  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  NY . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  CO  ,  N.  II . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass  . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  U . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn  . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacou  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  II . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Iteming,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  I . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  0RL0FFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 


We^k 

Total 

35 

31 1 

25 

16 

i  “  t 

72 

34 

240 

38 

292 

34 

288 

13 

40 

14 

90 

28 

250 

28 

257 

19 

82 

49 

151 

.  . 

1 

5 

50 

31 

219 

22 

207 

16 

41 

23 

188 

19 

34 

28 

218 

34 

312 

31 

272 

14 

181 

29 

156 

25 

298 

27 

255 

41) 

315 

22 

234 

23 

383 

33 

319 

27 

334 

21 

122 

20 

475 

26 

345 

39 

256 

41 

420 

16 

102 

12 

97 

K 

120 

28 

213 

18 

189 

23 

169 

18 

39 

31 

365 

6 

58 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn. . 

8 

14 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

23 

108 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

17 

119 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

37 

216 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

29 

103 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

43 

286 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

26 

306 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Kmory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

36 

373 

16 

162 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

31 

339 

Kirkup  Bros,  N  Y . 

27 

222 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

19 

165 

Kigenraucta  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

16 

118 

James  O  LeFevre.  N  Y . 

26 

199 

Shudowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

8 

101 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

22 

296 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

19 

184 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

26 

1T8 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

23 

160 

L.  K  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

33 

248 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

35 

153 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

15 

188 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

11 

203 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

33 

191 

Bock  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

4 

38 

lleigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

27 

no 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

39 

249 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

36 

225 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J  . 

.  . 

61 

2 

30 

l.aywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

35 

226 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

45 

287 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

27 

262 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

27 

261 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

29 

184 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

21 

144 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

38 

394 

J  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

30 

178 

Alex  MeVlttie.  Mich . 

12 

149 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

21 

242 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

19 

131 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec .  . 

o 

54 

U  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

4 

140 

U.  8.  Dlst.  Barracks.  Kan . 

4 

51 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . . 

23 

152 

27 

156 

Merrythought.  Farm,  Conn . 

28 

376 

M.J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

26 

51 

The  Yates  Farm. N.  Y . 

4 

28 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

12 

56 

C.  O  Polheruus,  N.  Y . 

20 

186 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J .  . 

19 

43 

C.  S  Greene,  N.  J . 

20 

79 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 

9 

47 

Total . . 

2292 

18499 

Hens  With  Inflamed  Eyes 

I  have  three  or  four  hens  with  one  eye 
closed  and  white  liquid  dropping  out.  I 
am  feeding  scratch  grains,  and  dry  mash 
before  them  all  the  time,  and  often  mix 
mash  with  warm  sour  milk.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  cause  and  what  to  do? 

d.  v.  IV. 

This  trouble  may  be  a  simple  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes  or  it  may  be  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  roup.  The  affected  birds 
should  be  isolated  and  may  be  treated  by 
washing  out  their  eyes  with  a  solution  of 
boric  acid  in  soft  water,  10  grains  to  the 
ounce.  If  other  symptom  of  serious  ill¬ 
ness  occur,  it  would  be  better  to  kill  and 
bury  the  birds  than  to  attempt  to  cure 
and  return  them  to  the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 
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I  made  one  mistake — But  this  time 

I  think  I  picked  a  winner” 


( From  a  letter  to  the  Western  Electric  Company ) 

“If  I  was  a  mechanic  instead  of  a  farmer,  I  would  have 
bought  a  Western  Electric  Outfit  in  the  first  place,  and 
not  waited  till  I  was  several  hundred  dollars  poorer  and 
wiser  in  the  bargain.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
against  other  plants,  because  I  know  that  isn’t  the  way 
you  work.  I  can’t  even  tell  the  whole  truth  about  your  own 
outfit  for  fear  that  people  might  think  you 
paid  me  to  boost  it.  You  don’t  have  to.,  j  -£^“£*7' 


Mr.  Levis  is  a  farmer 
near  West  Chester,  Pa. 

When  it  comes  to  electricity 
I  ^ive  up 

“I  believe  the  wiser  a  man  is,  the 
quicker  he  will  admit  how  little  he  knows 
about  electricity.  We  can  see  and  touch 
mechanical  things,  but  when  somebody 
gets  talking  about  electricity,  he  can  tell 
us  pretty  near  what  he  pleases,  and  we 
can’t  dispute  it. 

“Take  batteries  for  instance — the  most 
important  part  of  any  light  plant.  We 
farmers,  and  even  the  wiser  ones,  talk 
about  current  flowing  into  a  battery  and 
out  of  it.  But  how  many  people  go 
beyond  that?  Now  look  at  it  this  way. 
If  you  shoot  a  stream  of  water  into  a 
bucket  fast  enough,  most  of  the  water 
will  splash  out  as  fast  as  it  splashes  in. 
And  if  the  bucket  is  an  average  wooden 
one,  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  bottom 
pushes  out.  To  you  men  whose  batteries 
are  giving  trouble,  and  you  who  haven’t 
bought  yet,  I’d  suggest  first  of  all  that 


you  consider  how  the  battery  is  charged 
by  the  generator.  If  the  current  comes 
in  fast  at  first  and  then  slows  up  grad¬ 
ually  when  the  battery  fills — as  with  the 
Western  Electric — that  means  you’ll 
have  long-lived  batteries.  Otherwise 
you’re  ‘out  of  luck,’  as  my  son  says  since 
he  came  back  from  France. 

Power  and  light,  or  light 
and  power — which? 

“When  I  started  to  buy  a  plant,  I  was 
dead  wrong  about  the  lighting  end  of  it. 
I  had  a  lot  of  gentle  hints  at  home  and 
heard  talk  around  the  neighborhood  about 
how  nice  electric  light  is — and  it  is  nice. 
But  what  I  needed,  and  what  I  think  nine 
farmers  out  of  ten  need,  was  a  piece  of 
machinery  .first  and  last— 
an  engine  to  help  me  do 
the  farm  work.  Because 
if  I  had  power  enough, 
light  would  go  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“It  took  me  quite  a 
while  to  wake  up  to  the 


Western 
Electric 

Power  and 
Licjht 


fact  that  it  would  be  an  economy  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  a  large  outfit  that 
supplied  plenty  of  power,  as  well  as  light, 
rather  than  to  buy  a  slightly  cheaper  and 
much  smaller  plant  that  would  furnish 
light  only.  Right  here’s  the  important 
thing,  and  the  farmer  who  buys  an  under¬ 
sized  plant  is  fooling  himself  just  as  I 
came  near  doing,  because  on  a  farm, 
power  is  about  the  only  thing  you  need 
except  brains,  and  the  only  thing  that 
costs  nothing  when  you  don’t  use  it. 

What  I  insisted  on  was  an 
engine  that  would  run 

“Of  course  getting  plenty  of  engine  is 
one  thing  and  whether  the  engine  will 
run  is  another.  You  don’t  want  to  buy 
till  you’ve  seen  the  engine  in  action,  any 
more  than  I  did.  Now  I  don’t  know 
what  your  experience  has  been,  but  mine 
tells  me  that  for  genuine  dependability 
you  can’t  beat  a  valve  in  head,  4-cycle 
kerosene  engine — that  starts  just  by 
pressing  a  switch  and  runs  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
points  about  my  new  Western  Electric 
Outfit.  There  are  lots  others  I  could  talk 
about  for  pages  yet — like  that  feature  of 
the  throttle  governor  to  give  uniform 
speed  under  any  load  you  please,  and  the 
splash  system  of  oiling  that’s  as  certain 
as  it’s  easy.  But  I  figure  you’d  rather 
find  out  about  these  points  for  yourself 
than  read  my  remarks. 

“Please  don’t  get  the 
idea  I  am  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  there  are 
no  good  farm  plants  ex¬ 
cept  theWestem  Electric. 
There  probably  are.  But 
if  you  can  tell  me  one 
that’s  any  better  or  made 
by  people  who  are  fairer 
to  a  buyer  or  who  have 
been  in  the  electrical  bus¬ 
iness  more  than  50  years 
— I’d  like  to  congratulate 
you,  because  you  are 
some  little  finder.” 

Maybe  some  of  the  information  that  helped  Mr.  Levis 
decide  will  help  you  too  in  choosing  a  Power  and  Light 
outfit.  Just  write  for  booklet  RN-1,  Western  Electric 
Company,  at  Boston  or  New  York. 


Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 


l  TiMV  ri 


For  health, 

vigor  and 

\ 

quality,*;  order' 


KERR'S  BABY  CHICKS 


HATCHED  from  vigorous,  farm- 
raised,  pure-bred  stock — the  kind 
of  wide-awake  youngsters  that  grow  into 
early  layers  and  hardy  breeders.  Build 
your  new  flock  or  make  your  old  one 
better  with  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks. 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Newly-established 
Springfield  plant  saves  time  for  New  England  cus- 

The  Kerr  Chickery 


tomers  and  makes  our  capacity  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world  hatching  hardy,  high-grade  chicks. 

Send  for  beautiful  1920  catalog:,  24  pages, 
9x12  inches,  and  full-color  cover  showing  our  sever¬ 
al  varieties  as  little  chicks.  Illustrations  also  of  the 
adult  fowls,  descriptions  of  these  breeds,  how  our 
eggs  are  raised  and  hatched,  and  the  chicks  shipped. 
If  you  are  interested  in  fine  chicks,  at  moderate  prices, 
this  catalog  will  be  sent  you,  free  of  cost.  Use  ad¬ 
dress  nearest  you,  but  write  now— then  order  early. 

Box  o  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 

or  Box  o  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  ’Nuff  Said!” 

All  hatching:  eggs  are  sold  to  March  l!i 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  8000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatchiug  now  ready  in  auy  quanity.  150.000  baby 
ehioks  for  1920,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  ehieks  that  live  ir  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS  -EGGS-  BREEDING  STOCK 

C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  tlocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  dock*  producing  the  highest  scoring  pan*  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Egos  from  the  tame  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  dock  more 
productive  aud  proiltable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOWt 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE.  N.Y* 


95  Buys  140-Egg 

Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot -Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double' 

Walla  Fibr«  Board,  Self -Regulated.  With  $7.55  ... 

.ter  140 .  Chick  Brooder  — both  only  $18.50 

Freight  Prepaid 

&  allowed  oo  express.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
earn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
...  write  for  book. “Hatching  Facts.” 
■  Free  and  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

cubator  Co..  Box  48  ,  Racine.  Wis. 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop- 

Iper  tank. nursery. egg  tester. ther¬ 
mometer.  SC  4>yi'  tnil — money  back 

if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.^  _ 

JnjneladJncubatorCo^ayQ^aeinejWi 


rrr 


Set* 


California 

Ratfwoo. 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
_  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- , 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass  ' 
doors,  all  set  np  complete,  or 
Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.C 


180  Eg 
FREE  i 

for  it  TOUAI  or  order  direct.  (gj 

L Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.J 


0  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.  00 
IEE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
■  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  <g) 


Hatching  Eggs-Baby  Chicks 

From  a  prolific,  vigorous  strain  of  ’S.  0.  W.  Leg* 
horns  that  are  making  good  on  my  own  plant  and 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  my  customers  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  twe’ve  years.  Over  one 
hundred  choice  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  85 
to  810  each.  Hatching  eggs.  810  to  812  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ninety  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Baby 
chicks  $22  to  $30  per  hundred.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  ”  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet. 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON.  DELAWARE  CO..  Pi 
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February  14,  1 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  are  holding  cheeks  from  the  express 
company  for  the  following  parties : 

George  W.  Barret,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  ship¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  Duffy. 

Chickyll  Farm,  L.  I.;  shipment  to  C. 
R.  Riker. 

Also  a  cheek  for  a  party  shipping  to 
A.  Ilonigsberg  &  Co.  from  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y.,  on  May  6. 

Our  letters  to  addresses  given  us  have 
been  returned  by  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  correct  addresses  are  furnished 
we  will  be  glad  to  forward  checks. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  investment  I 
have  got  that  pays  dividends  52  times  a 
year. 

I  use  carbide  and  have  been  approached 
by  the  solicitors  of  the  Farmers’  Carbide 
Co.  When  I  told  them  I  took  The  R. 
N.-Y.  they  got  like  a  tramp  who  sees  a 
Great  Dane.  j.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

Most  of  us  are  satisfied  to  get  one  divi¬ 
dend  a  year  on  our  investment.  The 
agent  referred  to  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  the  letter  was  after  $50  for  stock 
in  Farmers’  Carbide  Co.,  so  the  dividend 
that  particular  week  we  can  figure  out 
to  be  500  per  cent  on  the  $1  invested  in 
the  subscription. 

This  new  subscriber  had  to  look  the  pa¬ 
per  all  over  and  read  it  all  through  be¬ 
fore  he  would  decide  to  take  it. 

We  would  not  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  is  the  best  farm  paper  we  ever  had. 

New  York  p.  c.  K. 

When  a  farmer  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  all 
over  before  he  subscribes  and  then  sepa¬ 
rates  himself  from  his  dpllar,  he  acts  on 
an  intelligent,  deliberate  judgment  and  we 
are  willing  to  furnish  the  first  copy  free 
to  a  hundred  thousand  such  men.  We 
have  thousands  of  good  old  friends  like 
this  one  who  willingly  wait  through  the 
reading  for  the  dollar. 

Several  years  ago  Agent  Looker,  repre¬ 
senting  D.  B.  Cornell  Company,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  listed  many  farms  for 
sale  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  A  fee 
of  $20  was  paid  at  the  time.  Recently 
Mr.  J.  Clark  Nesbitt,  a  former  member 
of  Assembly,  sold  his  farm.  He  had 
never  heard  anything  from  Cornell  or 
Looker  in  the  meantime.  Now  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Company  claims  it  is  entitled  to  a 
withdrawal  fee  of  two  per  cent  on  the 
selling  price  of  the  farm.  The  company 
brought  suit  in  New  York  City.  Through 
his  attorneys,  Mr.  Nesbitt  asked  a  change 
of  venue  so  that  the  case  could  be  tried 
in  Delaware  County.  The  court  granted 
this  motion  with  $10  costs  against  Cor¬ 
nell.  If  the  case  is  to  be  tried  now  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Lookei'  will  have  to  face  a  farm 
jury,  and  may  need  a  bodyguard  to  see 
them  safely  over  the  county  line.  We 
have  been  showing  up  the  Cornell  scheme 
for  years.  It  first  started  with  Ostrander 
of  Philadelphia,  but  Ostrander  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  one  advance  fee.  Cornell 
and  others  introduced  the  withdrawal  fee 
feature.  Think  of  using  the  courts  to 
enforce  such  swindles ! 

We  advise  all  shippers  of  farm  produce 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  tags  and  postal  cards 
and  write  name  and  post  office  address 
plainly  on  the  shipping  tag.  to  be  fastened 
securely  to  the  shipment  and  at  the  same 
time  address  a  postal  card  or  letter  to  the 
consignee,  advising  of  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  by  what  carrier,  and  amount  and 
kind  of  shipment  with  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  as  it  appears  on  the  tag.  Many 
complaints  result  from  neglect  of  these 
details.  It  would  surprise  many  shippers 
to  know  that  a  large  bulk  of  shipments 
come  to  market  without  name  or  address 
of  the  shipper.  Sometimes  the  shipper 
is  never  located.  The  precautions  sug¬ 
gested  will  save  many  disappointments 
and  many  losses. 

Last  Summer  an  agent  of  a  company 
calling  themselves  the  Great  Lakes  Re¬ 
fining  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  stopped  and 
showed  samples  of  paint  for  roofs.  I  gave 
an  order  for  10  gallons  of  green.  When 
the  paint  arrived  at  the  station  I  found 
they  had  shipped  20  gallons  instead  of  10. 

I  would  not  mind  the  amount,  I  could  use 
it  at  some  time,  but  I  refused  to  accept  it. 
as  black  was  sent  instead  of  the  green.  I 
have  been  writing  them  off  and  on  since 
that  time.  In  one  letter  the  promise  was 
made  they  would  consign  it  to  someone 
else,  but  they  have  been  writing  me  for 
the  payment  in  full,  every  week  or  so, 
ignoring  anything  I  would  write.  Now 
they  threaten  to  sue  me.  Can  they  do  so? 


I  have  shipped  the  goods  back  to  them 
and  hold  the  receipt  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  I  shipped  it  about  November  10, 
1919,  and  think  they  must  have  received 
it.  G.  P.  S. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  Great  Lakes  Refining  Co.  can 
sue  this  farmer,  but  if  the  above  state¬ 
ments  can  be  proved  we  doubt  if  the  com¬ 
pany  will  bring  suit  or  secure  judgment  if 
it.  did.  Knowing  the  aversion  of  farmers 
to  law-suits,  concerns  doing  business  in 
this  way  rely  upon  threats  to  bring  suit 
as  the  means  of  collecting  unjust  claims. 
We  have  frequently  warned  our  readers 
against  this  class  of  paint  and  oil  con¬ 
cerns  doing  business  from  Cleve  land,  O. 
Paint  and  oil  peddlers  can  be  put  in  the 
same  class  with  seed  and  nursery  agents, 
and  the  agents  travelling  for  picture 
houses.  The  reliable  paint  houses  ,of 
Cleveland  do  not  send  out  agents  in  this 
way  to  sell  their  products. 

William  II.  Moffitt.  New  York  “realty 
wizard,”  who  has  been  hunted  for  more 
than  a  year  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
will  be  brought  back  here  from  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  where  lie  is  under  arrest. 

Grand  larceny  is  the  charge  against 
Moffitt,  whose  real  estate  transactions,  in¬ 
volving  millions  of  dollars,  were  under 
investigation  by  the  Mayor’s  Committee 
on  Taxation  when  he  fled. 

On  Dec.  20,  391S,  he  was  indicted,  and 
then  the  search  for  him  was  started.  Va¬ 
rious  clues  led  the  police  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Australia  and  in  many  out  of  the  way 
places,  until  the  detectives  got  a  line  on  a 
uewsgirl  from  whom  Moffitt  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  papers  when  he  had  his 
extensive  offices  at  Madison  avenue  and 
34th  street. — Daily  paper. 

Win.  II.  Moffitt  Realty  Company  was 
one  of  the  concerns  operating  in  Long 
Island  real  estate  a  few  years  ago.  Waste 
land  was  bought  up  for  a  song  and  sold 
to  people  at  a  distance  at  fabulous  prices. 
In  certain  cases  deeds  were  issued  for  lots 
against  which  mortgages  were  recorded. 
Whether  Mr.  Moffitt  gets  his  just  deserts 
at  the  hands  of  the  law  at  this  late  date 
or  not.  it  will  be  little  satisfaction  to 
those  swindled  by  him.  Long  Island  lot 
swindlers  .are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  still 
reason  for  caution  on  the  x>art  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

I  appreciate  many  good  features  of  The 
R.N.-Y..  and  especially  the  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Will  you  send  me  information  as 
to  the  reliability  of  the  officers  of  the 
Little  Motor  Kar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas?  a.  g. 

New  York. 

Information  from  a  reliable  source  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  promotion  is  in  the  same 
class  with  the  Tan  Motor  Car  stock-sell¬ 
ing  scheme  as  conducted  by  Pandolfo.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Pandolfo  also 
hailed  from  Texas,  and  that  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  a  Federal  prison 
for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  The 
promoters  of  the  Little  Motor  Kar  Co. 
may  profit  by  Pandolfo’s  fate,  but  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stock  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  either  case  as  far  as  the 
man  is  concerned  who  parts  with  the 
money. 

A  Louisville,  Ivy.,  grocer  received  a 
letter  from  Raphael  de  Santo  stating  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  Madrid  and  that  a 
fortune  in  checks  had  been  seized  by  the 
police  and  same  was  to  be  sold  at  auction 
on  January  2,  1920.  If  the  grocer  would 
pay  the  fine  of  $3,000.  De  Santo  would 
be  released  and  he  would  share  his  for¬ 
tune  of  $300,000  with  him.  The  grocer 
secured  letters  of  credit  and  proceeded  to 
Spain  as  instructed,  where  after  many 
preliminaries  a  sealed  envelope  was 
handed  him  which  contained  what  are 
described  as  “artistically  printed  checks,” 
for  which  he  gave  up  cash  to  the  amount 
of  $3,150.  lie  became  suspicious  that  the 
checks  were  not  good  and  returned  to 
America  and  reported  the  matter  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney.  The 
State  Department  is  taking  the  matter 
lip  with  Spanish  representatives.  If  the 
Louisville  grocer  had  been  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
he  would  have  been  familiar  with  this 
scheme.  It  is  called  the  “Spanish  prisoner” 
swindle,  and  has  been  worked  on  similar 
lines  quite  persistently,  but  this  is  the 
first  report  we  have  had  of  anyone  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  abroad  to  get  the  fortune. 

In  Hind-Sights,  published  in  "1911,  we 
had  a  full  report  of  the  swindle. 

He:  “I  understand  that  rich  old  maid 
married  a  struggling  young  man.”  She : 
“Yes,  he  struggled,  but  he  couldn’t  get  i 
away.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


NOT  ON  PAPER  ALONE 

but  on  inspection  you  will  find  I  have  68  genuine 
bargains  in  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  Dairy,  grain,  fruit, 
truck  and  poultry  farms,  any  size,  near  good  borne 
markets;  priced  right:  good  terms;  equipped  or 
not;  good  land;  good  roads.  Send  for  list. 

K.  E.  HAWK,  LAMliEIiTVlLLE,  N.  J. 


XVe  Sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  8tate  Farms  for  sale 
We  hare  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please  you. 
Reliable  representatives  wanted.  Give  referen- 
cesarnl  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANDEV1LLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  OLEAN.  N.  Y 


Here’s  an  inexpensive  machine  that  has  solved  the 
problems  of  ditching  and  soil  washing  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers,  and  will  solve  them  for  you.  too. 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer,  Road  Grader,  Dike  Builder 


Each  year  many  acres  -of  grain 

lost  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation 
by  water  standing  on  the  fields  be¬ 
cause  of  improper  drainage. 
Isn’t  it  high  time  this  frightful 
waste  be  stopped  and  that  the 
farmer  be  insured  of  bigger 
crops  and  better  returns  for  his 
labor?  We  must  raise  more 
food  than  ever  in  America  this 
year  to  help  feed  the  starving 
peoples  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
farmers’  opportunity.  Prices  of 
all  food  products  will  remain 
high  for  some  time  to  come. 

Many  a  farmer  thinks  he 

has  no  need  of  the  MARTIN,  but 
that’s  where  he  is  dead  wrong. 
This  machine  is  needed  on  every 
farm,  and  was  needed  there  before 
the  plow.  Even  on  well  tiled  land  there 
are  many  places  where  it  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  and  will  quickly  pay  for 
itself.  Stop  a  minute  and  study  closely  the 
many  uses  of  this  handy  little  implement. 

Here’s  Just  a  Few  of. 
the  Things  It  Does— 
and  Does  Well 

Cuts  a  mile  of  3-ft.  V-shaped 

ditch,  for  tiling,  open  surface 
drains  or  irrigation,  in  a  day. 
Goes  down  4  feet.  Solves  the 
labor  problem  so  far  as  ditching 
and  dirt  moving  work  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Cuts  down  the  high 
cost  of  tiling;  backfills;  cleans 
out  old  ditches;  builds  farm  ter¬ 
races  to  stop  soil  washing  and 
to  conserve  moisture;  reclaims 
old  abandoned  hillsides  and 
swampy  land  and  converts  des¬ 
ert  areas  into  cultivatable  lands; 
makes  roads  from  ditch  to  crown; 
tears  down  dredge  ditch  banks  and 
old  levees;  fine  for  throwing  up  lice 
levees;  cleans  barnyards;  moves  snow 
and  does  a  host  of  other  things..  There’s 
always  something  for  the  MARTIN  to  do. 
Can  be  used  every  week  in  the  year.  Easy 
to  operate.  Works  in  any  soil.  Saves  your 
crops  and  soil.  Saves  labor,  time  and 
money.  Does  work  of  100  men.  2,  4,  6 
horse  or  tractor  sizes. 


Model  No.  20 

Adjustable 

Reversible 


The  Martin  cuts  a 
“V”  shaped  ditch  down 
to  four  feet  deep 


I  »  DAYS 
I  U  FREE 

Try  the  MARTIN  10  days  free. 
Give  it  a  good,  fair  trial  on  your 
farm,  where  you  can  be  both 
judge  and  jury.  If  it  doesn’t  prove 
all  that  we  claim  and  more,  ship  it 
right  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money,  including  freight  charges. 
Catalog  is  free— send  for  it  today. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 
Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  1134  Owensboro,  Ky. 

As  a  road  maker  and  keeper, 
the  Martin  has  any  grader  you 
ever  sa  v  beat  to  a  stand-still. 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

v„  4047— Near  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  49  miles  from  N.  Y. 
i  it’v-  a  "  homey"  50-acre  farm  with  stock  ami  im- 
,’  iiients  $5,000.  Send  for  picture  and  accurate  details. 

K  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  NetWork 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

L.  — 


[  ARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
li.uise  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
a,  tive  man  not  afraid  of  work ;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references  and  wages  expected.  AD'\  ER- 
TISSR  (1357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Fireman  for  heating  plant;  also  two 
women,  cook  and  laundress.  COUNTY  TRAIN- 
7 \ t ;  SCJUJOL.  Lawrence.  Mass. 

WANTED — By  March  1,  woman  for  general 
housework,  principally  cooking,  in  country; 
second  girl  employed;  small  family;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  state  wages  wanted.  MRS.  ROGER 
BALDWIN.  Woodbury,  Conn. _ _ 

GOOD  farm  band,  21  years  or  over,  to  work  at 
truck  farming  in  Cleveland  district;  $600  and 
board  for  eight  months.  R.  L.  WALKER, 
Elyria.  .Ohio.  _ _ 

WANTED— April  1,  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
voting  married  man  who  is  willing  worker, 
milker,  teamster,  familiar  with  farm  machinery, 
can  learn;  wife  to  help  part  of  time;  house 
and  privileges,  chance  to  learn  and  advancement; 
reply,  stating  age,  experience,  nationality,  fam¬ 
ily.  references,  wages  expected,  etc.  S.  I/. 
BEEBE,  Odessa,  Schuyler  Co..  N.  Y. 

TWO  good  barn  men  wanted;  men  to  milk  after 
Empire  milker  and  to  do  barn  work;  $60  per 
month,  good  board  and  room;  modern  equipped 
imrn  on  private  estate  near  city.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED — A  thoroughly  high-grade 
man  of  exemplary  habits  and  character,  to 
work  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Northwestern 
Connecticut  on  share  basis;  farm  on  main  trunk 
line  highway,  near  church,  schools  and  station, 
with  milk  taken  at  door;  chance  for  truck  farm¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  dairy;  man  must  have 
half  stock  or  cash  equivalent;  rare  opportunity 
to  man  big  enough.  ADVERTISER  6470,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


fruit  and  general  farm  near  Syracuse:  woman 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


all  branches  pou 
married  man  Witt 
share  of  profits. 
N.  Y. 


BOX  No. 


and  general  farming,  especially  potatoes;  six- 
room  house,  garden,  potatoes  and  firewood;  *"T 
per  month;  references.  K.  C.  COLYER,  Jfl 
burg,  N.  J.;  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


PAUL  MELHUISII,  Heart  I.ake,  Pa. 
WANTED — Experienced  dairy  hand; 


Jeannette,  Pa. 


of  twelve  li 
TEACHERS’ 
delphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  married  men.  t 
farmers,  who  understand  farm  machine 
teams  and  willing  to  do  real  work  on  large  ft 
farms;  state  all  particulars  in  first  let; 
ADVERTISER  0414  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cow  -tester  to  take  charge  c 
herd  cow  testing  association  in  Orange 
state  references,  experience  and  salary. 
ORANGE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 
GER,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


month  and  maintenance  for  women.  J 
ing  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Hired  man;  30  dollars 
per  cent  profit  of  90-acre  farm. 
CLARK,  R.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  help. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on 


etioes  ana  is  steam  i 
New  Milford.  Conn.; 
wages  desired.  ADVI 
New-Yorker. 


Apply  E.  Cl.  CURRY.  1626  Moony 
New  York.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  commercial  W. 

poultry  farm:  desire  active,  willing  worker 
who  is  interested  anil  careful.  Address  AD-  am 
VEItTISER  (1438.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ag< 

WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  and  general  sto 
farm;  no  cows;  state  age,  wages  expected  yo 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  C.  W.  STED- 
MAN,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  SL 

WANTED,  by  March  1,  1920.  a  working  fore-  wi 

man.  herdsman  or  farmer  for  180-acre  farm  in  so' 
Northern  New  Jersey;  must  understand  ma- 
cliinery  and  stock:  recommendations  required;  l,u 
father  and  son  or  brothers  desirable;  state  qual-  ca 
ifieations  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter.  AD- 
VEItTISER  6441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  er< 

WANTED — Farmer  and  boy;  2,000-hen  commer-  KlJ 

cinl  chicken  farm:  house  rent,  milk,  potatoes;  _ 

state  salary.  ADVERTISER  6455,  care  Rural  Y< 
New-Yorker. 

WOMEN  WANTED  for  factory  work.  Good  st. 

wages,  good  working  conditions,  steady  em-  Ti 
ployment  and  a  good  home:  we  have  opened  a 
boarding  house  exclusively  for  women,  with  all  " 
modern  conveniences:  every  room  heated  by 
steam;  within  three  minutes'  walk  from  factory.  rn 
EAGLE  LOCK  CO.,  Terry ville.  Conn.  A  town  <>« 
of  six  thousand  people,  with  _trolley,  electric  0,1 
lights  and  moving  pictures.  We  have  houses  to 
rent  to  desirable  families. 

WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  farmer  as  n! 

working  foreman  on  small  Connecticut  farm 
having  small  herd  ’of  cows:  farming  consists  of  2,* 
raising  crops  for  feeding;  must  furnish-  good  1J 
references  from  last  two  employers;  strfte  if  _ 
familiar  with  A.  R.  O.  work;  state  age,  nation-  " 
alitv,  salary  desired  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6480,  care  Rural  New-  f?j 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernsey  herd;  single  * 
man  that  is  willing  to  work:  A.  R.  testing 
done;  board  and  room  furnished;  good  wages  £5 
paid;  references  required.  GAYHEAD  GUERN-  1 
SET  FARMS,  Freehold,  N.  Y.  p 

WANTED — Herdsman;  single;  middle-age  pre-  . 

ferred:  good  dry-hand  milker,  calf  and  young  ir 
stock  raiser;  some  A.  R.  O.  experience,  or  will-  „ 
ing  to  learn;  references  first  letter;  Protestant:  Jd 
good  wages;  also  reliable  assistant  herdsman, 
single,  and  a  married  man  with  small  family  for  £ 
farm  teamster  and  general  farm  work;  all  April  q' 
1  or  before.  F.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Barrytown,  N.  Y.  p 

MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  hay  farm — cows, 
sheep,  poultry,  vegetables;  seven  in  family;  a 
wife  must  be  good  butter-maker,  good  cook.  ^ 
WILDWOOD.  Kineo,  Me.  " 

WANTED — April  1.  vegetable  gardener  and  p 
farmer  for  gentleman’s  country  place  at  Town-  ^ 
ers.  N.  Y. ;  permanent  job  for  honest,  capable 
man:  good  wages,  wood.  milk,  vegetables,  house  ’ 
with  bathroom.  Apply  DR.  JOHN  ROGERS,  102  1 

East  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Hard  working  farmer  to  work  gen-  . 

oral  farm;  only  one  having  not  less  than  four  5 
children  of  grammar  school  age;  we  have  the  ^ 
b'-st  school  in  the  township,  but  not  enough  a 
children  to  keep  it  open.  SKYLAXD  FARM,  ' 
Kent,  Conn. 

.-i 

WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  and  assist 
in  milking  ten  or  fifteen  Holsteips  on  private  _ 
estate  and  help  iu  general  work;  wife  to  board 
one  or  two  men  at  fair  price;  good  house,  gar- 
den  and  milk;  do  not  answer  unless  you  are  a  . 
strictly  reliable  man  and  your  references  stand  1 
investigation;  give  particulars.  ADI  ERTISER  , 
6493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — March  1st,  two  reliable,  industrious  1 
single  men  of  good  character;  one  for  general 
farm  work  (milking  or  team  work  only  in  emer-  1 
gencies) ;  other  as  assistant  in  largo  commercial 
squab  department:  $40.00  to  $50.00  and  board 
and  bonus  on  profit-sharing  system  for  year- 
’ronnd  work;  give  age.  nationality,  habits,  ex¬ 
perience.  etc.,  in  first  letter.  MEADOW  FARM, 
j*  Ilartsdale,  N.  Y. 

c  WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  keep  house  for 

7  young  single  man,  the  husband  to  do  light 

1  farm  work;  good  home-makers  and  farm  exper¬ 
ience  required.  R.  D.  HOWELL,  Bullville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

0  DAIRYMAN,  single,  fully  experienced  dairy- 
room  work,  operating  steam  boiler,  power 
separator,  Simplex  churn,  etc.:  some  butter 
made  about  3  months  in  year:  this  position  is 
j  in  Massachusetts  on  a  large  farm  and  permanent 
*  to  right  man;  wages  $70  and  found  to  start; 
e  write  fully,  experience,  age.  reference,  when  at 
’  liberty.  ADVERTISER  6489,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

e  WANTED — Two  single  men  on  private  estate: 

X  one  to  take  charge  of  dairy  of  five  cows  and 

1  some  chickens;  must  be  good  dry  hand  milker, 
neat  and  clean  in  his  habits;  the  other  to  take 
charge  of  garden;  must  be  experienced  in  trans- 
,  planting  and  care  of  flowers  and  vegetables; 

.  rooms  are  steam  heated  and  electrically  lighted. 

1  also  private  bath;  in  answering  state  salary 
.  wanted  and  when  ready  to  begin.  WICKOPEE 
FARM,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

.  WORKING  farm  foreman;  married,  without 
children;  unfurnished,  rent;  usual  perquisites; 

.7  state  age.  experience,  etc.:  Massachusetts. 

'_  ADVERTISER  6490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  experienced  single  man,  March  15. 

.  for  general  farm  work  for  eight  months;  state 

wages  expected,  with  reference.  J.  C.  FOX, 

^  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

.V  WANTED — Not  later  than  March  1st.  assistant 
cn  ponltryman  for  four  months  on  commercial 

plant;  wages  $45  a  month  with  board:  only 
Protestant  American  need  npply;  referenees  re- 
Vp  mil  red.  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills, 

1  N.  Y. 

D.  Situations  Wanted 

..  EXPERT  A.  R.  0.  feeder  and  farmer  wants 
!  position;  have  broken  three  State  records  for 

,  butter  production;  can  handle  mep,  stock  and 
,  tractors  with  equal  efficiency;  American;  thirty 

years  old:  married-  one  child;  college  graduate; 
“I  not  afraid  of  work;  can  give  best  of  reference. 
'2  if  von  have  a  hard  job  write  R.  A.  THOMP- 
SON.  R.  R.  No.  I.  Wattslnirg.  Erie  Co..  Pa. 

—  MARRIED  man  desires  position;  capable  of  op- 
re  erating  tractors  and  trucks  and  repairing 

k;  same;  must  be  year-round  position,  preferably 
p.  on  large  estate.  ADVERTISER  6475,  care  Rural 
£>•  New-Yorker. 

1  cropping,  raising  and  care  of  live 
ADVERTISER  6472,  care  Rural  New- 


American.  ADVERTISER  6471,  care 


ADVER- 


March  1;  American,  37  years  old;  married;  one 


poultry, 


to  character  and  ability.  Address  ADVER- 


your  tractor,  autos  ami  engines;  good  refer- 


a  large  farm  or  estate  you  wish  managed  suc- 
lly,  write  me;  I  can  produce  results. 


understands  trees  and  shrubs;  single;  Amer- 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  190,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  married;  no  children;  experienced  in 
fanning,  garden,  dairy  and  poultry;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGING  farmer-gardener  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  life  experience  in  truck  farming,  or¬ 
chards,  poultry,  live  stock  and  general  farming; 
conversant  with  all  modern  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements  required  on  up-to-date  farm;  also  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  greenhouses, 
flowers,  roses  and  shrubberies;  middle-aged; 
married;  small  family.  ADVERTISER  6495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN  or  manager  wants  position 
April  1;  married;  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming  in  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada;  understands  thoroughly  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  cows  for  milk  and  butter  production; 
first-class  butter-maker,  testing,  expert  calf  rais¬ 
er,  hogs,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  gardening; 
a  hustler  and  one  who  can  handle  help  to  the 
best  advantage;  no  bad  habits;  finest  of  refer¬ 
ences;  place  preferred  where  a  good,  honest  and 
Christian  man  is  appreciated.  Address  POST 
OFFICE  J30X  21,  Madison,  N.  J. 


with  private  family;  American:  refined;  good 
country  preferred.  Address  ROOM  1400, 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  first-class 
poultry  plant;  15  years’  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  own  plant  of  3.500  layers;  up-to-date 
in  incubator  and  brooder  work  and  feeding  for 
Winter  eggs;  machinist  by  trade,  handy  with 
wood  and  metal  working  tools;  can  design  and 
install  brooder  pipe  heating  systems,'  etc. 
CLINTON  V.  WEED,  32  Edgewood  Avenne, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

YOUNG  single  man  open  for  a  position  March 
15;  two  years’  agricultural  college  training 
and  several  years  of  practical  experience  in  all 
branches;  am  no  kid-glove  farmer;  state  full 

Particulars.  ADVERTISER  6491,  care  Rural 

!ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  after  March 
10th;  experienced  in  A.  R.  work;  references 
furnished.  D.  H.  HAWLEY,  Manchester  Depot, 

Vt. 


on  gentleman's  estate;  understands  farming  in 


Address  ADVER- 


private  family;  single;  will  go  anywhere; 
trletlv  temperate  nor  use  tobacco,  ADVER- 


stock  farm;  college  training;  broad  experience 
l  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 


Address  ADVERTISER  6443,  care 


position.  ROX  204,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


liable  and  clean,  would  accept  a  ]>osition  on  a 


75  miles  of  New  York.  If  interested 


FARMER  open  for  engagement  as  manager; 

practical  in  all  branches:  age  40;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  single;  references  given.  C.  B. 
BUCHANAN,  Paterson  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  energy  and  executive 
ability  on  up-to-date  estate  where  intelligence 
and  results  are  needed;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  dairying,  poultry  and  swine,  fruit  and  general 
farm  crops,  etc.;  familiar  with  all  modern  and 
progressive  methods;  married:  middle-aged. 
ADVERTISER  6487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- , 

WANTED — March  1.  Position  as  assistant  farmer 
by  young  man,  23,  single:  eight  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  un¬ 
derstand  milking  and  farm  machinery;  large  up- 
to-date  place  preferred:  distance  no  object. 
Address  ADVERTISER  648(1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- 1 

WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  fruit  or  stock  and  grain  farm; 
lifetime  experience;  modern  methods;  understand 
machinery;  neat  and  careful  with  work:  good 
with  stock;  sober,  honorable  and  industrious; 
A-l  references:  state  wages  and  privileges. 
BOX  194,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

WANTED — Norwegian,  aged  28.  American  citi¬ 
zen.  soon  to  be  married,  desires  position  oper¬ 
ating  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm;  agricultural 
school  training;  life  experience  as  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener;  expert  ponltryman:  only  first-class,  per- 
r.ian  at  position  considered,  where  efficiency  and 
reliability  count:  references  as  to  ability. '  char¬ 
acter  and  industry;  prefer  Central  or  Western 
New  York  location;  kindlv  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  G496,  eifre  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  mar- 


ADVERTISER  6364,  care 


farm:  thorough  knowledge  and  wide  experi- 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


1  references. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  6370,  care 


POUT.TRTMAN — Young  mau.  unmarried,  desires 
position  as  manager;  Cornell  training;  _  our 
years’  experience:  best  of  references;  familiar 
with  all  modern  methods  of  profitable  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  open  for  nothing  but  a  man’s  size  job. 
ADVERTISER  6433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  having  had  very  wide  and  successful 
experience  in  managing  large  farms  is  open 
for  a  position:  engaged  at  present  time,  but  de¬ 
sires  to  change,  having  had  two  positions  in  15 
years;  I  am  anxious  to  connect  with  a  largo, 
live,  up-to-date,  progressive  establishment;  1  am 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  modern  and  scien¬ 
tific  farming:  also  had  large  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing,  fitting  for  A.  R.  O.  work  and  making  of 
yearly  records;  would  consider  managing  large 
purebred  herd;  do  not  apply  unless  you  have  an 
up-to-date  place  in  a  good  location  and  willing 
to  pay  good  money:  if  interested  and  require  a 
manager,  please  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  6442,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE,  RENT  OR  SHARES — Good  opportunity 
for  live  farmer;  free  gas.  water;  sugar  bush 
and  general  dairy:  high  state  of  cultivation:  80 
to  160  acres;  good  references  required.  BOX  26, 
E.  Smethport,  Pa. 

TENANT  FARMER  WANTED  for  300-acre 
stock  farm;  registered  Holsteins,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try:  40  miles  from  New  York;  every  improve¬ 
ment;  farmer  to  furnish  machinery  and  horses 
and  have  own  help.  C.  D.  BLACK,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


POULTHYMAN  desires  position  ns  superin¬ 
tendent.  fancy  or  commercial  plant:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  competent  all  branches: 
fifteen  years’  active  work;  expert  conditioner; 
host  of' reference  as  to  character  and  ability: 
married:  Protestant.  AD\  ERTISER  64o6,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm,  half 
tillable;  half  woodland  and  pasture;  2  houses; 
large  stables;  Morris  Co..  N.  J.;  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER,  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  partner,  poultry  busi¬ 
ness;  $500  capital  required.  C.  W.  LIBBY, 
Groton,  Mass. 

TENANT  wanted  to  care  for  100  acres  of  apples 
and  pears  and  grow  sweet  corn  on  shares.  C. 
D.  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

TENANT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares;  I 
have  the  land  and  some  machinery.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position;  married, 
three  children:  experience  all  kinds  live  stock 
and  poultry,  crops,  tractor  and  machinery; 
willing  to  board  man;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  6452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position;  take 
charge  farm  or  estate;  married;  large  ex- 


WANTED — To  rent :  300  to  400-aere.  well-stocked 
farm,  with  machinery,  good  orchard,  large  or 
several  houses.  Apply  REED’S  FARM  MANA¬ 
GER,  Selkirk,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  dairy  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  or  partly  stocked.  L.  LENZ,  70  Amster¬ 
dam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  grain  and  stock  farm.  $55 
per  acre;  this  land  is  highly  productive  and  is 
easily  tilled:  no  hills  or  stony  ground:  write 
today  for  full  particulars.  P.  M.  BROWN,  Har¬ 
rington,  Del. 

82  ACRES;  dairy,  poultry  and  potato  farm;  fer¬ 
tile  loam  soil,  over  half  tillable;  11-room 
house,  bath  and  furnace;  city  water;  good  barn 
and  outbuildings;  woods  and  plenty  of  fruit; 
mile  from  college,  schools,  stores,  church  and 
improved  road:  price  and  details  on  request. 
HARRY  M.  WILSON,  Hiram,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


pcrience;  modern  methods:  thoroughly  competent  FOR  SALE — 108-aere  dairy  farm,  Cortland  Co., 
and  efficient  in  all  branches;  first-class  refer-  ■>;.  y.:  good  bi 


and  efficient 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6448 
Yorker. 


care  Rural  New- 


FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training.  25  years' 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  and  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements;  1  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  6321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED _ Reliable  married  man  who  under¬ 

stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm;  good  wages;  house  and  garden 
to  the  right  man.  CHAS.  BLACK,  Ilightstotvn, 
N.  J. _ _ _ 

W\NTED — An  honorable,  straightforward  man, 
no  children,  do  plain  gardening,  milk,  help 
occasionally  with  poultry  and  look  after  things 
generally  around  house;  can  either  move  in  large 
house  with  myself,  67,  and  sister,  80,  or  occupy 
cottage  in  yard;  permanent  job  for  right  man, 
state  wages  wanted,  R.  M.  >v  ASHING  l  UN , 
Green  Spring,  W.  Vn. 

WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  oi.  farms; 
farm  hands,  $2  per  day  with  hoard  and  room; 
tors.  $60  per  month  with  board  and  room, 
f ERTISER  0430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ment. 


good  buildings,  with  or  without  equip- 
II.  H.  PUDN'EY.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


720- ACRE  dairy  farm  iu  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y..  tor 
sale;  new  buildings  worth  $15,000;  400.000  feet 
choiee  heavy  timber;  water  piped  to  buildings; 
price  $22,000  if  sold  at  once.  THOMAS  HAS- 
i.KTT,  Seneca,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  preferably  in  Southern  or 

ly  stocked  and 
acres:  at  least 
suited;  prefer 
sider  operating 
entage  of  net 
care  Rural  Xew- 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  with  purebred  herd 
of  Jersevs:  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
work  in  ail  its  branches:  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6468.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position,  assistant  herdsman:  some 
A.  R.  experience:  references.  ADVERTISER 
6488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanton  us  i,irm  .  Franklin  Park,  x.  j.;  <  nines  irom  ->• 

oughly  understand  all  branches  of  fanning;  Brunswick;  12-room  house  and  buildings  in  go 
also  raising  of  stock:  sober  and  industrious;  con,ijtion:  bargain:  with  or  without  stock;  g 

married:  no  children;  can  give  best  of  references  '  -  -  . . -  - 

from  present  place.  ADVERTISER  6492,  care 


Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — Work  as  milk  tester  or  assistant  to 

herdsman.  ADVERTISER  04S4,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


grain  ft.  rm,  near 
from  New 
>od 

_  _  go¬ 
ing  abroad.  A.  E.  STEIGMANN,  R.  F.  D.  5, 
Now  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  333 
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PINE 


MILKER 


THE  Pine  Tree  Milker  has  taken  all  drudgery  out  of  the 
most  cordially  hated  of  all  farm  chores —milking.  In 
these  days  of  labor  shortage  and  high  wages  it  has 
solved  the  problem  of  “hired  help”.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
money-making  factors  of  the  modern  farm  and  dairy. 

Do  not  buy  blindly!  Post  yourself.  Do  not  buy  any 
milker  until  you  have  found  out  all  you  can  about  the  Pine 
Tree.  Learn  why  it  has  become  the  leading  milking  machine 
of  America  in  only  two  years. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  giving  greater 
daily  satisfaction  to  American  farmers  and  dairymen  than  any 
other  milking  machine.  Some  of  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  have  hailed  the  Pine  Tree  as  the  world’s  greatest  milker. 

See  it  for  yourself .  Decide  whether  you  think  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  correct.  Write  today  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Pine 
Tree  dealer.  Get  the  story  of  “The  Cow’s  Adopted  Child.  ' 


99 


ial  Offer 


The  saving  in  labor  and  the  greater  amount 
of  milk  that  your  cows  will  produce  will  quickly 
pay  for  your  milker.  You  pay  out  of  the  extra 
money  that  the  Pine  Tree  actually  earns  for  you. 

Write  today  for  our  Great  Special  Offer 
whereby  every  Pine  Tree  dealer  is  authorized  to 
accept  your  paper  in  payment  for  the  Pine  Tree 
Milker.  Your  note  is  as  good  as  cash  with  your 
local  dealer.  Send  for  full  information  and  let  us 
have  your  local  dealer  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Dayno  J.  Pennock  of  Chaumont,  New  York, 
is  a  Pine  Tree  enthusiast — and  with  good 
reason.  Read  what  he  says: 

“It  gives  me  .  pleasure  to  write  you  that  the  PINE 
TREE  MILKER,  installed  by  your  agent,  Fred  Failing,  on 
September  15,  is  giving  me  the  very  best  of  satisfaction, 


milking  my  dairy  perfectly,  although  it  contains  several 
hard-milking  cows. 

“After  seeing  several  machines  work,  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  the  easiest  machine  to  operate  and  keep  clean 
and  I  especially  like  the  detachable  Pulsator  and  the  easily 
assembled  Teat-Cups.  The  Vacuum  Pump  is  certainly  a 
beauty,  as  it  uses  so  little  oil  and  runs  so  easily. 

“Milking  now  with  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  a  pleasure, 
where  when  done  by  hand  it  was  a  hard  and  tiresome  task, 
especially  where  one  is  alone,  as  is  generally  the  case  now¬ 
adays,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help.” 

Special  to  dealers! 

Pine  Tree  dealerships  are  becoming  more 
valuable  every  day.  Farmers  and  dairymen  all 
over  the  country  are  buying  and  using  the  Pine 
Tree  Milker.  They  are  endorsing  it  unani¬ 
mously.  There  may  be  a  Pine  Tree  dealership 
open  in  your  county.  Write  us  today. 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  Dept.3892 


110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
2843  West  19th  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  ^  ^ 

2843  W.  19th  St,  Chicago,  IH.  or  110  Montgomery  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  1920  Model  Pine  Tree  Milker  catalog  and  full 
details  of  the  Great  Special  Offer  that  you  are  now  making  to  American  farmers  and  dairymen  through 
their  local  dealers.  Also  please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer. 


I  have . cotvs. 


Name. 


>•••••••• 


Address 


t  .  »•  .  >*:  .  i  4..  j  *  -  *  . 

Mail  this  Coupon 

for  Free  Catalog 

Sit  right  down  and  mail  this  coupon  for  catalog,  full  details 
of  this  Great  Special  Offer  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
Pine  Tree  dealer. 

Our  catalog  on  the  1920  Model  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  treastise  on  machine  milking  ever  published. 

Gives  facts  and  figures  from  the  best  known  agricultural  colleges. 

Shows  you  why  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  has  been  so  successful  on  the 
thousands  of  farms  where  it  is  in  daily  use.  We  send  you  this  catalog 
absolutely  free.  We  also  take  pleasure  in  directing  you  to  the  nearest 
Pine  Tree  dealer.  Mail  coupon  now. 


Post  Office . git 


'ate. 
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Some  Tall  Corn  Grown  in  New  Jersey 


Added  Power  —  No  Increase  in  Weight 
Larger  output  lets  us  lower  the  price. 


f.o.h.  Cleveland 


The  Cletrac’s  Day  Is  Here 


THE  Cletrac  now  has  a  larger  motor,  yet  no 
added  weight  or  increased  friction  to  eat  up 
power.  Its  track  is  one-third  wider,  which 
gives  it  a  lighter  tread  and  a  stronger  grip  on  the 
ground. 

The  Cletrac  steering  device,  an  exclusive  feature, 
insures  positive  power  to  both  tracks  all  the  time. 
That  means  full  power  on  the  turns,  as  well  as 
straightaway.  A  new  water  clarifier  takes  out  all 
the  air  dust  that  would  grind  the  pistons  and  over¬ 
heat  the  motor. 

These  and  other  features  mean  even  better  performance 
than  before.  Back  of  the  Cletrac  is  the  service  of  over 
1200  distributors  and  dealers,  with  repair  stocks  near  you 
and  constantly  increasing.  Back  of  that  is  our  purpose 
to  make  every  Cletrac  owner  a  booster. 

A  Cletrac  means  more  kinds  of  work,  more  days  in  the  year, 
and  lower  costs  on  every  job. 

The  booklet, “Selecting  Your  Tractor,”  tells  all  about  the 
improved,  lower-priced  Cletrac.  We’ll  gladly  mail  you 
one  upon  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon. 


THE  tide  has  turned.  The  big  demand  today  is 
for  the  small  tank-type  tractor — for  the  Cletrac 
— that  goes  further  than  the  simple  job  of 
plowing  and  takes  the  place  of  horses  over 
plowed  ground  and  seedbed,  working  faster  and  at 
lower  cost. 

It  wanted  only  the  marvelous  success  of  the  Cle¬ 
trac.  in  1919  to  make  the  bulk  of  farmers  every¬ 
where  put  their  “O.  K.”  on  the  small  tank-type. 
And  now,  because  the  Cletrac  is  the  “fashion” — 
because  a  greatly  increased  output  means  a  lower 
manufacturing  cost — we  can  offer  a  better  Cletrac 
and  still  reduce  the  price. 

With  more  power  and  improved  construction,  1920  will 
prove  to  any  farmer,  anywhere,  that  Cletrac  farming  is 
profitable  farming. 

The  Cletrac,  used  alone  or  in  “fleets,”  is  the  right  size  and 
type  for  almost  any  farm — the  one  tractor  adapted  to  all 
conditions. 

It  has  proved  its  ability  to  stand  up  to  its  work.  And 
now  that  the  public  has  recognized  its  worth,  it  is  out  in 
front  to  stay. 


Sales  Offices  at 

New  York  Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Cleveland  Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Atlanta 

Minneapolis  Spokane 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Can. 


19009  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  O. 

Largest  Producers  of 
Tank-Type  Tractors 
in  the  World 


•ft*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  O. 

(  )  Send  me  your  booklet, 

“Selecting  Your  Tractor' 

(  )  Send  me  name  of  Cletrac  dealer. 


Name 


Every  Step 

From 


HOW  OBTAINED. — Maple  syrup  is  a  product 
of  the  concentration  of  the  sap  of  the  maple 
tree,  and  maple  sugar  in  its  various  forms  differs 
from  maple  syrup  only  in  manipulation  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  concentration  is  carried  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  the  product  crystallizes  and  forms  a  solid 
mass  when  cool.  This  sap  is  obtained  by  wounding 
the  tree  during  its  dormant  period.  This  operation 
is  termed  “tapping.”  Originally  it  was  performed 
by  cutting  a  wide,  deep  notch  in  the  side  of  the  tree, 
using  an  ax  for  the  purpose.  Obviously  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  ruinous  to  the  trees,  and  so,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  auger  began  to  displace  the  ax 


in  Maple  Sug,ar  Making, 

the  Sap  to  the  Finished  Product 


Part  I. 

extends  from  Maine  westerly  to  the  timber  line  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  Great  Plains,  and  southerly  from 
Labrador  to  Florida,  and  even  to  Missouri.  It  is 
the  predominating  tree  in  all  that  tract  of  territory 
drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  the  center  of  its  distribution,  as  located 
b.\  botanists,  is  along  the  northern  border  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  and  an  adjacent  area  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Here  it  flourishes  as  in  no  other  part  of  its 
range,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  this  region  stands 
pre-eminent  as  a  maple-sugar  producing  region. 

YIELDS  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. — The  estimate  has 
been  made  that  an  average  of  G.000  maple  trees  were 


in  small  groves  scattered  in  the  fields  and  pastures 
throughout  the  maple  sugar  producing  area.  Neither 
does  it  include  the  long  rows  of  maple  trees  that 
line  many  of  the  roadsides,  nor  those  that  furnish 
shade  for  the  many  lawns  and  parks.  From  their 
isolation  they  cannot  be  profitably  utilized  by  the 
maple  sugar  makers,  but  they  are  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  many  tons  of  maple  sugar  in  the  aggregate,  and 
they  furnish  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  cares  to  work  them. 

SOME  YOUNG  SUGAR-MAKERS. — In  proof  of 
this  statement,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  instance 
t.f  two  little  girls  who  made  40  lbs.  of  maple  sugar 


as  an  implement  for  tapping  the  maple  tree.  At  first 
a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter  was  bored  to  a  depth 
ot  six  or  eight  inches.  This  involved  too  much  labor, 
and  gradually  implements  of  a  smaller  size  were 
used,  and  the  holes  were  bored  to  a  less  depth,  until 
the  present  practice  is  to  use  a  bit  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  bore  to  a  depth  not 
to  exceed  two  inches.  Practically  as  much  sap  is 
yielded  from  a  tap-hole  of  this  size  as  from  a  great 
notch  chopped  in  the  side  of  the  tree. 

A  SUGAR-BEARING  FAMILY.— Botanists  recog¬ 
nize  something  like  one  hundred  species  of  maple 
trees  as  being  indigenous  to  some  part  or  other  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  every  species 
to  yield,  under  favorable  conditions,  this  sugar-bear¬ 
ing  sap.  But  of  all  this  number  there  are  but  six 
siHKues  that  yield  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  purity  and  sugar  content,  and  are  closely 
enough  associated  in  sufficient  numbers  and  over  a 
sufficient  area  to  allow  the  profitable  manufacture  of 
maple  sugar  upon  anything  like  an  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  although  there  are  many  others  from 
which  it  is  often  made  experimentally,  or  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  novelty.  Of  these  six  species,  the  rock  maple, 
often  called  the  sugar  maple,  and  the  hard  maple, 
technically  known  as  Acer  saccliarum,  stand  so  pre¬ 
eminently  above  all  others  in  all  of  these  respects 
that  probably  5)5  per  cent  of  all  the  maple  syrup  and 
maple  sugar  produced  originate  in  this  species.  This 
tree  is  found  only  in  North  America,  but  its  range 


sacrificed  in  the  clearing  of  every  farm  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  fitting  it  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  also  that  were  all  those  trees  now  standing  in 
their  pristine  vigor  and  size  their  yield  of  sugar 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  with  its  annual  ration  of  sugar  under  the 
allotment  made  by  the  Food  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  this 
State’s  total  production  of  maple  sugar,  including 
the  sugar  equivalent  of  that  marketed  as  maple 
syrup,  is,  in  round  numbers,  but  11,000.000  pounds, 
or  less  than  one  and  one-half  ounces  per  capita. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  total  production  of 
maple  sugar  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
syrup,  was  but  47.000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
the  five  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Ohio.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Michigan,  and  in  the  order  named,  pro¬ 
duced  87  per  cent,  the  remaining  13  per  cent  being 
distributed  in  various  proportions  among  the  14  other 
maple  sugar  producing  States  of  which  the  census 
took  notice.  The  total  output  of  Canada  is  but  30,- 
000,000  pounds.  Little  need  of  fear  of  an  over¬ 
production. 

NUMBER  OF  PRODUCING  TREES.— The  total 
number  of  trees  tapped  in  the  United  States  is  within 
a  few  thousand  of  19,000,000.  But  from  actual 
counts  in  some  of  the  States,  and  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  in  others,  it  is  known  that  this  number  might 
easily  be  doubled ;  and  this  estimate  does  not  include 
the  million  or  more  maple  trees  that  are  to  be  found 


from  a  couple  of  rows  of  maple  trees  that  lined  the 
roadside,  collecting  the  sap  in  lard  pails,  fruit  cans, 
tin  pans  and  various  other  disused  receptacles  and 
boiling  it  upon  an  old  cook  stove  set  up  in  the  back 
yard  for  their  use.  Also  of  the  two  12-year-old  boys 
who  made  300  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  from  a  grove  of 
maple  trees  located  in  a  back  pasture,  using  an  old- 
style  equipment  that  had  been  discarded  many  years 
previously  by  a  more  up-to-date  sugar-maker,  and 
boiling  the  sap  upon  a  stone  arch  which  they  them¬ 
selves  built  of  stones  picked  up  in  the  field,  and  util¬ 
izing  wood  that  was  decaying  upon  the  ground.  Also 
of  the  two  boys  who  made  150  lbs.  of  maple  sugar 
from  a  grove  of  maple  trees  located  in  an  almost  in¬ 
accessible  gully.  They  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
an  equipment  with  which  to  work,  and  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  it.  But  they  fitted  wooden  plugs 
to  the  tap-holes,  bored  holes  through  them  and  used 
them  for  spouts.  They  caught  the  sap  in  any  kind 
of  receptacle  that  they  could  get,  even  in  some  in¬ 
stances  hewing  out  wooden  troughs  after  the  fashion 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  and  they  boiled  the  sap 
in  three  old  iron  kettles  which  they  scoured  until 
they  were  bright,  and  hung  them  upon  poles  over  the 
flies.  Also  of  the  housewife  who  made  four  gallons 
of  maple  syrup  from  the  maple  trees  in  and  around 
her  backyard,  catching  the  sap  in  various  kitchen 
utensils  not  otherwise  iu  use  and  boiling  if  upon  the 
kitchen  stove.  And,  lastly,  of  the  10-year-old  boy 
who  made  55  gallons  of  maple  syrup  from  a  grove 
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if  maple  trees  in  a  back  lot.  sold  the  syrup  for  82  a 
gallon  and  bought  a  Liberty  bond.  These  are  but 
t  few  of  the  similar  instances  which  might  be  cited, 
but  their  numbers  should  be  enumerated  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  instead  of  the  paltry  scores.  And 
new  to  get  to  the  original  starting  point. 

AN  UNEXPLAINED  CHARACTERISTIC.— Just 
why  the  maple  tree  should  yield  this  sugar-bearing 
sap  is  a  question  to  which  science  can  give  a  no  more 
lefinite  answer  than  it  can  tell  why  one  class  of  trees 
bears  pears  and  another  class  bears  peaches.  It  is 
in  unexplained  characteristic  of  the  tree.  But  it 
vill  yield  sap  only  under  certain  atmospheric  c-on- 
litions,  and  these  conditions  call  for  bright,  clear 
lays,  during  which  the  temperature  rises  to  60  de¬ 
grees  or  more,  followed  by  equally  clear  nights,  with 
i  drop  in  the  mercury  to  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  Because  these  atmospheric  conditions 
prevail  for  any  length  of  time  only  during  the  period 
if  transition  from  Winter  into  Summer  is  why  the 
maple  sugar  making  period  is  during  the  months 
>f  March  or  April.  Because  this  period  is  longer  in 
hat  region  where  is  located  the  point  of  distribution 
of  the  maple  tree,  and  which  point  is  coincident  with 
the  greatest  development  of  that  tree,  is  another 
reason  why  Northern  Vermont  stands  at  the  head  of 
lie  maple  sugar  producing  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  taking  one  year  with  another,  and 
•omparing  one  orchard  with  another,  the  yield  of 
maple  sugar  per  tree  is  roughly  estimated  at  3  lbs. 
of  maple  sugar  for  every  solid  cord  of  wood  com 
tained  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  There  are,  however, 
wide  variations  in  both  directions,  and  if  the  yield 
of  the  present  day  does  not  equal  that  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
generation  in  its  mad  scramble  for  the  almighty 
dollar  has  killed  the  bird  that  laid  the  golden  egg 
just  by  cutting  the  giants  of  the  forest 

FORMATION  OF  SUGAR.— But  the  factors  which 
govern  the  yield  of  individual  trees  are  various  and 
complex.  It  is  known  that,  the  sugar  is  formed  in 
the  leaves  during  the  previous  Summer  and  stored 
•n  the  body  of  the  tree.  Therefore,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  greater  the  leaf  area,  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  trunk,  the  sweeter  will  be  the  sap. 
Conversely,  the  greater  the  size  of  the  trunk,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  leaf  area,  the  less  will  be  the  sugar 
content  of  the  sap.  So  wide  is  this  variation  that 
the  sugar  content  of  sap  from  different  trees  ranges 
Tom  scarcely  a  trace  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent, 
with  an  average  throughout  the  United  States  of 
closely  around  three  per  cent.  Regardless  of  its 
-dze.  the  amount  of  sap  that  a  tree  can  store  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  supplied  to 
its  roots.  This,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  and,  to  a  less  extent,  upon  the  rain- 
tall  of  the  previous  Summer.  Size  in  comparison 
with  leaf  area  also  has  some  influence.  Thus  the 
amount  of  sap  stored  in  a  maple  tree  varies  from  a 
maximum  of  more  than  the  kiln-dried  weight  cf  the 
wood  down  to  a  quantity  so  small  that  none  will 
low.  For  instance,  witness  the  small  amount  that 
can  be  drained  from  a  street  tree  located  in  a  nar¬ 
row  parking,  bounded  upon  one  side  by  an  asphalt 
sidewalk,  and  upon  the  other  by  a  concrete  roadway, 
and  with  gutters  and  sewers  to  remove  every  drop  of 
rain  as  fast  as  it  falls.  But,  regardless  of  all  other 
conditions,  the  amount  of  sugar  that  a  maple  tree 
will  yield  depends  wholly  upon  the  atmospheric 
conditions  already  described.  This  varies  from  a 
maximum  recorded  yield  of  42  lbs.  down  to  a  neg¬ 
ligible  quantity,  with  an  average  at  the  present  time 
of  a  trifle  under  3  lbs.  per  tree.  c.  o.  okmsbee. 


Goats  and  Sheep  to  Clean  Bush 


I  have  a  stump  lot  of  about  12  acres  from  which  we 
have  intended  to  pull  the  stumps  and  make  it  a  culti¬ 
vated  field,  but  help  is  so  scarce  with  us  that  we  are 
forced  to  abandon  this  plan.  The  land  was  covered  with 
^oft  maple  and  elm  trees  mainly,  and  they  were  cut 
three  years  ago.  The  stumps  are  sucker ing  up  again, 
dso  much  brush  starting  to  grow  on  the  land.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  fence  and  pasture  this  plot  with 
goats?  I  understand  they  will  keep  all  kinds  of  brush 
and  weeds  down.  The  land  is  nearly  flat,  but  not 
marshy.  Where  can  goats  be  bought?  What  number 
should  we  use  on  this  amount  of  land  to  subdue  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  what  would  they  cost  at  pres- 
nt?  I  presume  any  breed  that  would  eat  the  brush 
would  answer  the  purpose,  regardless,  of  sex  or  age. 
What  sort  of  a  fence  would  be  right  to  inclose  them? 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  B.  K. 


THIS  question  will  have  to  go  to  people  who  have 
tried  this  plan  fairly.  We  know  some  of  out- 
readers  have  had  experience,  and  they  will  give  good 
advice.  We  think  a  flock  of  active  sheep  would  on 
he  whole  be  better  than  goats  for  such  work.  The 
goats  might  eat  more  of  the  brush,  and  be  in  less 
danger  from  dogs,  but  they  would  cost  considerably 
more  and  would  be  hard  to  obtain.  Good  sheep  may 
not  be  so  good  at  browsing,  but  you  can  buy  them 
without  trouble,  and  they  will  give  fair  returns  in 
wool  and  meat,  beside  clearing  up  the  field.  They 
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will  need  more  care  and  feed  than  the  goats,  and  the 
dogs  may  trouble  them,  but  considering  everything 
we  should  take  a  chance  with  the  sheep.  It  is  a 
good  question,  and  we  would  like  a  good  discussion. 


A  Reader  in  the  Frozen  North 

Enclosed  find  a  check  for  five  dollars.  Please  ex¬ 
tend  my  subscription.  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
one  of  the  papers  that  a  person  has  to  read  after 
once  starting  to  read  it.  I  am  not.  a  farmer,  nor 
have  I  anything  to  do  with  the  farm,  yet  I  find  a 


An  Alaskan  Reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Fig.  76. 

good  deal  of  information  that  is  of  value  even  for  a 
preacher  in  faraway  Alaska.  Most  likely  I  am  your 
northernmost  reader.  Continue  your  good  work. 
Unalakleet,  Alaska.  lars  a.  almquist. 

RN.-Y. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Almquist  is  superintendent 
of  the  mission  at  Unalakleet,  which  place  lies 
in  latitude  64°  north.  The  picture  shows  our  good 
friend  comfortably  seated  in  his  house — reading  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  This  photograph  was  a  time  exposure  of 
five  minutes.  In  that  far  northern  country  there  is 
not  much  sunlight  during  the  Winter.  Who  ever 
took  the  picture  caught  Mr.  Almquist  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  pose  and  this  made  his  feet  seem  a  little 
out  of  proportion.  However,  when  great  feet  go  with 
a  great  head,  who  cares  for  the  size?  We  think  Mr. 
Almquist  is  our  most  northernmost  reader.  If  anyone 
lives  above  latitude  64°  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
him.  At  the  other  end  of  the  earth  we  have  readers 
in  Patagonia  and  quite  a  number  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  a  few  readers  in  New  Zealand  as  far  as 
45°  degrees  south.  We  also  go  into  practically  every 
civilized  country  on  earth,  and  some  of  our  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  friends  live  in  these  faraway  countries. 


Insanity  on  the  Farm 

THE  present  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  in  making  his 
statement  that  insanity  certainly  has  always  been 
more  common  among  the  hard-working  housewives 
of  the  rural  districts  than  among  the  dwellers  of 
the  city,  should  probably  be  adjudged  guilty  only  of 
the  loose  talk  in  which  so  many  men  holding  prom¬ 
inent  positions  indulge.  Divested  of  the  wings  which 
the  official  title  of  their  author  will  give  these  words, 
I)r.  Copeland's  statment  would  not  go  far;  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  probably  worth  while  to  contradict  it 


Ilandu  Garden  Cultivator.  Fig.  77.  ( See  page  352) 


in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  mind  of  some  who 
may  really  fear  what  city  people  term  the  monotony 
and  loneliness  of  farm  life. 

As  real  authority  upon  the  distribution  of  cases  of 
mental  troubles,  the  word  of  Dr.  II.  M.  Pollock,  sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission, 
will  carry  weight.  From  a  letter  which  lies  before 
me.  I  quote  the  following:  “We  have  never  been 
able  to  compute  the  rate  of  the  incidence  of  insanity 
in  this  group  (farmers’  wives),  as  the  Federal  cen¬ 
sus  of  occupations  does  not  give  the  number  of  farm- 
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ers’  wives  in  the  general  population.  The  facts  we 
have  collected,  however,  indicate  that  there  is  a  very 
low  rate  of  insanity  among  farmers’  wives,  although 
I  know  that  current  opinion  is  otherwise.  We  stud¬ 
ied  the  first  admissions  of  the  year  1912  and  found 
that,  out  of  a  total  of  5.742  cases,  comprising  2.010 
males  and  2,732  females,  only  205  males  and  122  fe¬ 
males  were  committed  from  rural  districts  proper; 
that  is,  rural  districts  excluding  villages.  These  fig¬ 
ures  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  much  lower 
rate  of  insanity  among  farmers’  wives  than  among 
farmers,  and  the  rate  among  farmers  is  not  high 
compared  with  the  average  rate  for  the  State.” 

Many  other  like  statements  from  authoritative 
sources  might  be  quoted,  but  they  are  not  needed. 
Perhaps,  however,  my  own  observations  may  be  of 
slight  interest  in  this  connection.  As  health  officer  of 
a  rural  township,  it  has  been  my  duty  for  some  years 
to  look  after  the  insane  from  farm  homes.  Of  these 
under  my  care  in  the  past  five  years,  I  find  10  have 
been  men  and  two  women.  One  of  these  women  was 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  and  mentally  deficient  from 
childhood;  the  other  was  an  unmarried  woman  who 
had  spent  her  life  upon  the  farm  that  was  first  hex- 
father’s,  then  her  own. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  harder  blow  to  any  fam¬ 
ily  than  to  find  that  one  of  its  members  has  lost  his 
mental  balance,  and  I  cannot  help  but  sympathize 
with  the  efforts  which  are  frequently,  though  usually 
mistakenly,  made  to  hide  the  sufferei-’s  misfortune 
from  others.  In  not  a  few  cases  have  I  seen  helpless 
women  suffer  almost  inconceivable  agony  from  pro¬ 
longed  anxiety  and  even  from  fear  that  the  one  who 
should  be  the  protector  might  become,  in  a  fit  of  ii*- 
responsible  angei-,  the  household  destroyer.  While 
the  farm  home  is  probably  less  often  visited  by  this 
most  dreaded  of  calamities  than  is  the  home  in  town, 
it  is  quite  true  that  its  comparative  isolation  often 
makes  impossible  the  consolation  which  the  latter 
affords  in  nearness  to  fi-iends  and  neighbors. 

Mental  disorders  would  lose  some  of  the  terrors 
which  they  inspire,  however,  if  it  were  more  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  they  are  as  much  diseases  as 
are  the  disorders  of  the  body  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar.  Like  diseases  of  the  body,  too,  they 
are  amenable  to  treatment,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  either  recover  entirely  or  become  so  much 
improved  as  to  permit  the  sufferer  to  maintain  his 
ordinary  relations  with  society.  In  the  words  of  Di\ 
C.  W.  Pilgrim,  chairman  of  the  State  Hospital  Com¬ 
mission.  “It  (insanity)  is  just  as  amenable  to  ti*eat~ 
ment  as  any  other  disease.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  all 
who  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  of  the  State  are 
cured.  Nearly  as  many  more  are  i-eturned  to  their 
homes  in  a  condition  to  live  in  the  outside  world  with¬ 
out  violating  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  and  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  spend 
their  lives  under  institutional  care  are  taught  to  do 
sonic  useful  work  whereby  they  become  partially  self- 
supporting  and  lead  contented  lives.” 

In  no  humane  work  has  society  made  greater  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  last  generation  than  in  the  cai-e  of  the  in¬ 
sane.  Our  State  hospitals  (New  York  State)  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  jails  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  when  once  an  unfortunate  is  placed  within 
them ;  they  are,  as  their  name  implies,  hospitals  for 
the  special  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of  disox-ders. 
When  their  patients  recover  they  ai-e  returned  to 
their  homes.  When  full  recovery  is  impossible,  but 
sufficient  improvement  to  warrant  returning  a  pa¬ 
tient  to  his  home  surroundings  is,  he  is  placed  upon 
parole  and  permitted  to  resume  his  normal  relations 
with  his  family  and  neighbors. 

A  further  development  of  State  hospital  work,  full 
of  promise  when  it  shall  have  become  sufficiently  well 
understood  to  receive  the  popular  support  that  it 
must  have,  is  the  provision  for  the  admission  of  vol¬ 
untary  patients  and  the  out-patient  and  free  clinic 
departments.  Those  who  fear  the  oncoming  of  se¬ 
rious  mental  trouble  which  may  blight  their  lives 
are  now  permitted  to  enter  these  hospitals  as  volun¬ 
tary  patients  and  they  are  there  given  the  advice  and 
treatment  which  is  so  often  effectual  only  when  re¬ 
ceived  in  time.  Free  clinics  at  points  near  the  State 
hospitals  have  also  been  established,  but,  as  yet.  in 
insufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  resi¬ 
dents  who  do  not  happen  to  live  near  a  State  insti¬ 
tution.  Membei-s  of  the  medical  staffs  of  these  hos¬ 
pitals  attend  at  these  clinics  and  give  needed  advice 
and  instruction  to  those  threatened  with  mental 
breakdown.  Insanity  is  not  only  curable  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  but  it  is  preventable  in  fully 
as  many  more.  With  the  passing  of  John  Barleycorn 
one  of  its  chief  causes  will  have  been  done  away  with 
and.  with  the  extension  of  the  preventive  work  of  the 
State  and  allied  organizations,  future  generations 
may  hope  to  see  the  lifting  of  the  cloud  which  now 
overshadows  so  many  homes.  m.  b.  d. 
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Keeping  the  Main  Roads  Open  in  Winter 

WAR-TIME  WORK. — We  read  during  the  war 
of  the  .successful  efforts  of  private  and  State 
interests  in  keeping  the  main  overland  trunk  lines 
open  during  the  months  of  heavy  snow,  and  how 
traffic  was  thereby  enabled  to  move  over  long  dis¬ 
tances.  thus  adding  its  bit  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
In  the  writer’s  county,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  nec¬ 
essary  at  the  time,  as  we  have  no  great  factories 
whose  produce  had  to  he  rushed  to  the  waterfronts 
at  any  cost.  But  the  idea  was  being  quietly  assirn- 


•  Early  Crawford  X  Elberta.  Fig.  78 

Shaped  like  Elberta;  yellow,  freestone,  good  quality; 

ripe  about  one  week  before  Elberta.  (See  page  350) 

ilated,  it  would  seem,  and  this  Winter  the  automobile 
interests  decided  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  to  keep  the  State  road  open  to  motor 
vehicles. 

TIIE  TRIALS  OF  JANUARY.— As  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  cars  encountered  no  difficulties  in  running  up  to 
Jan.  1.  but  with  the  arrival  of  a  good  old-fashioned, 
regular  Winter,  the  roads  quickly  became  impas¬ 
sable  to  power-driven  machines,  and.  willy-nilly,  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  various  garages 
to  hibernate  until  Old  Man  Weather  had  had  his 
fling.  This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  throughout 
January,  and  the  cars  which  traveled  short  distances 
into  the  country  on  the  State  road  were  venturesome 
indeed,  and  usually  ended  by  being  towed  back  by 
the  faithful  horse,  which,  we  are  assured,  is  soon  to 
become  utterly  obsolete.  But  during  the  latter  part 
of  January  the  motor  interests  became  very  restless 
at  their  enforced  confinement,  and  decided  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  So  they  got  out  a  strong  little 
baby  caterpillar  tractor,  several  teams  of  horses,  the 
town  road  scraper,  and  “went  to  it.” 

UNSATISFACTORY  SERVICE.— It  required  a 


Belle  X  Greensboro.  Fig.  79 

White  freestone;  oval  in  shape;  bright  color;  ripening 
about  with  Carman 

full  week  to  plow,  scrape  and  level  live  miles  of  road, 
and  then  it  was  not  safe  to  traverse.  Previously,  the 
road  had  been  well  filled  with  snow,  but  the  milk 
teams  had  made  the  track  fairly  decent  and  the 
sleighing  was  passable.  During  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  “improving”  the  big  milk-route  teams  encoun¬ 
tered  vast  difficulty  in  making  their  trips  over  the 


road,  and  as  the  track  was  anything  but  smooth,  and 
was  made  to  fit  automobiles  instead  of  runners,  tip¬ 
ping  over  was  daily  threatened  and  the  going  was 
made  extra  hazardous  and  slow.  The  idea  was  to 
open  the  road  to  motors  for  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
between  two  large  villages,  and  as  it  took 'a  week  to 
get  five  miles  into  half-way  negotiable  shape,  during 
which  time  this  track  was  practically  impassable, 
several  farmers  delivering  milk  were  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  movement,  which,  limited  as  it  was, 
must  have  been  very  costly  nevertheless.  The  point 
I  would  make  is,  that  if  our  roads  are  to  be  kept 
open  to  all  traffic  with  no  sleighing  hereafter,  the 
operation  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  snow¬ 
fall  and  not  wait  until  the  track  is  drifted  full,  with 
a  consequent  greater  effort,  expense  and  risk. at  clear¬ 
ing  if.  Very  likely  farmers  would  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  fullest  extent  if  the  main  highways 
were  kept  open  by  the  proper  authorities  from  one 
end  of  cold  weather  to  the  other,  but  what  they  do 
object  to  are  the  risks  and  hardships  suffered  while 
the  clearing  out  is  under  way,  and  when  the  tracks 
are  spoiled  for  both  sleighing  and  wheeling  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  a  stretch.  Several  of  them  are  also 
wondering  if  the  great  expense  at  this  time  is  strictly 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  very  particu¬ 
lar  interests  which  need,  serving  at  any  cost,  and 
while  we  can  sympathize  with  the  men  who  hate  to 
be  deprived  of  their  cars  through  any  part  of  the 
year,  yet  up-State  in  the  country,  for  three  months  it 
would  seem  that  the  expense  and  labor  hardly  jus¬ 
tify  the  results. 

HARD  CONDITIONS.— As  I  write  (Feb.  4)  the 
road  is  far  from  being  usable  to  motors,  but  gangs 
are  daily  working  to  this  end,  and  if  the  thaw  con¬ 
tinues  we  will  soon  see  bare  spots  in  many  places  and 
“thank-ye-mums"  a-plenty  in  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  repetition  of  our  ordinary  weather  so  far 
occurs  again,  as  is  practically  certain,  the  roads  will 
be  full  and  drifted  in  24  hours — and  the  expense  and 
labor  of  the  road  openers  gone  for  nothing.  As  this 
is  a  big  dairy  county,  there  are  many  heavily  loaded 
milk-route  teams  which  must  make  their  early  morn¬ 
ing  trips  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  going,  and  who 
hate  to  see  these  made  unduly  hard  by  the  people 
who  want  to  open  the  roads  to  pleasure  mainly,  in¬ 
stead  of  business.  I  am  wondering  if  other  towns 
could  give  experiences  along  these  lines,  and  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  it  pays  out  of  war  time  to 
keep  ordinary  roads  open  to  automobiles  in  our 
northern  counties,  and  in  such  a  hard  Winter  as  we 
have  just  passed.  If  average  sentiment  and  favor 
votes  for  the  opened  State  roads,  I  shall  conclude 
that  those  farmers  who  are  at  present  opposing  the 
movemeut  are  in  the  wrong.  If.  however,  each  little 
town  must  pay  for  this,  as  I  understand  is  the  case, 
should  not  the  work  he  rushed  through,  or  else  be¬ 
gun  in  time,  so  that  those  of  us  who  are  obliged  to 
carry  our  milk  to  market  may  do  so  as  conveniently 
and  quickly  as  nature  normally  permits?  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  matter  generally  discussed  in  your 
columns,  if  you  see  fit.  iielex  s.  k.  wnxcox. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Plow  Less  and  Pasture  More 

GRICULTURAL  SHORTAGE.— We  seem  to  be 
long  in  manufactures  and  short  in  agricultural 
production,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
whole  world.  Population  is  rushing — not  drifting — 
to  the  cities,  leaving  the  farms  without  help  to  plant 
and  harvest  the  crops,  to  say  nothing  of  cultivating 
them.  No  doubt  the  so-called  high  prices  paid  in  the 
cities  is  the  cause  of  this,  augmented  by  the  show  of 
electric  lights  and  painted  faces  seen  on  the  street, 
but.  to  get  down  to  “brass  tacks.”  not  much  is  left 
of  these  high  prices  against  what  the  city  laborer 
pays  for  house  rent,  clothing,  food  and  theater 
tickets  in  the  city.  We  must  eat  to  live  now,  and  we 
must  economize  and  save  to  live  after  awhile. 

BASIS  OF  PROSPERITY.— Agriculture  is  the  basis 
of  all  prosperity  and  the  foundation  of  existence  even, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  young  people  cannot  see  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  enjoy  the  manufacture  of  good 
“pork  and  beans”  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  they  enjoy 
running  a  flivver  in  town  or  working  in  crowded 
basements.  Art,  or  things  artificial  at  least,  seem  to 
take  better  than  the  real  models  themselves  that 
the  artificials  are  patterned  after.  What  looks  bet¬ 
ter,  or  is  more  valuable,  cost  considered,  than  high- 
grade  or  pu re-blood  live  stock  on  a  well-kept  farm? 
By  well-kept.  I  don’t  mean  a  plowed-to-death  farm 
owned  by  an  almost  worked-to-death  farmer.  I  mean 
a  farm  that  has  green  pastures  of  Blue  grass  and 
Alfalfa,  mixed,  and  with  enough  stock  on  it  to  eat 
a  small  field  of  this  best  pasture  on  earth  off.  say.  in 
two  weeks,  and  at  just  the  time  it  should  be  eaten 
off.  or  mowed  off.  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  Alfalfa. 
This  grazing  can  be  assisted  by  mowing,  and  it 
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should  he  if  stock  is  lacking  to  care  for  the  Alfalfa, 
before  the  growth  becomes  woody  or  the  plant  tries 
to  form  seeds.  In  fact.  I  think  it  better  not  to  have 
quite  so  much  live  stock,  and  make  a  business  of 
mowing  hay  from  these  pastures  as  regularly  as  if 
they  were  not  pastured  at  all;  this  plan  will  get  the 
old  crop  off  sooner  and  give  you  a  chance  to  graze 
an  adjoining  field  while  field  No.  1  is  starting  up 
again,  as  it  will  do  in  a  few  days. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  PASTURING.— But  I  must 
give  you  a  little  of  my  own  experience.  On  May,  10, 
1!'04,  I  sowed  for  pasture  eight  acres  of  Alfalfa.  It 


Belle  X  Elberta.  Fig.  80 
Spreading  type  of  growth,  like  Carman 


was  a  favorable  Spring  and  on  the  14tlx  of  July  the 
Alfalfa  was  knee  high  and  blooming  out.  I  put  eight 
Hereford  calves  and  50  sliotes  into  this  eight  acres 
of  Alfalfa,  but  they  couldn’t  take  care  of  it.  Not 
wanting  to  mow  it.  I  went  to  a  neighbor  and  got  175 
sbeep,  and  turned  them  into  the  little  field,  taking 
7he  calves  off.  fearing  they  would  do  little  good  graz¬ 
ing  after  sheOp.  but  I  put  10  old  sows  in  their  stead. 
In  two  weeks  the  Alfalfa  was  only  half-knee  high, 
and  I  turned  all  stock  off  and  cut  the  Alfalfa  close 
to  the  ground  at  once.  In  one  week  the  Alfalfa  had 
started  up  again,  and  I  put  the  eight  calves  and  60 
hogs  back  onto  the  Alfalfa.  It  got  ahead  of  them 
again,  and  I  turned  in  18  big  Hereford  cows  and  one 
Jersey  cow,  taking  the  calves  off. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED.— I  kept  the  GO  hogs  and 
19  cows  on  this  eight  acres  of  Alfalfa  until  Tuesday 
before  Thanksgiving,  in  good  condition,  and  the  next 
April,  this  eight-acre  field  was  a  beauty  spot  of  pea- 
green  color  from  thrifty  Alfalfa.  All  told,  I  had  on 
this  eight  acres  of  Alfalfa  the  first  season  262  head 
of  stock,  not  all  at  once,  but  as  stated  above.  I 
should  state  here  that  this  eight  acres  was  the 
farther  end  of  a  10-acre  fine  Blue-grass  pasture,  and 
I  turned  this  half  under  and  sowed  Alfalfa  in  order, 
later,  to  have  the  Blue  grass  and  Alfalfa  both  on  the 
same  ground  at  the  same  time:  but  the  Blue  grass 
did  not  afford  much  grazing  until  the  second  year, 
of  course.  1  should  also  state  that  the  stock  had  to 
pass  back  and  forth  through  the  nearer  end  of  this 
16-acre  pasture,  which  I  had  divided  with  a  tem¬ 
porary  fence  until  the  Alfalfa  was  knee-high,  or  until 
the  14tli  of  July,  as  before  stated.  The  stock  had 
the  Blue  grass  short  by  tiie  middle  of  July,  and  they 
“paid  most  of  their  respects”  to  the  Alfalfa  end  after 
that  time.  I  assure  you.  This  shows  what  eon  be 
done  with  Alfalfa  and  live  stock,  and  I  am  thinking 
I  shall  try  it  again  myself,  as  I  have  lived  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  10  years,  selling  Alfalfa  hay  for  more  than 
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At  left:  St.  John;  self-pollinated:  yellow  fruit.  At 
right:  St.  John  X  White;  white  fruit 


half  of  that  time,  when  I  could  have  made  more  and 
easier  money  raising  Alfalfa,  live  stock,  corn  and 
Soy  beans,  letting  the  stock  harvest  most  of  the  crops 
instead  of  paying  high-priced,  inefficient  help  to  har¬ 
vest  them,  often  having  to  do.  or  undo,  the  work 
myself,  that  I  paid  these  transient,  trifling,  thrift¬ 
less  men  to  do.  Let's  make  farming  more  respected. 

Indiana.  j.  n.  shibley. 
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%.  M  selected,  pedigree  stock  seed  on  soils 
especially  adapted  to  the  di'fere;  t 
H  varieties  and  stored  in  our  own  frost  procf 
warehouses  are 

&  The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

We  offer  for  your  selection  fourteen  varieties,  the 
'W  best  by  test  for  early,  intermediate  and  main  crop, 
r  including  Dibble's  Russet,  pronounced  by  thousands 

of  our  customers  the  best  potato  they  ever  grew,  in  any 
quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

°ar  arToJe?alea  100,000  Bushels 

and  in  this  year  of  scarcity  our  stock  is  larger  and  better  than  ever ;  every 
bushel  having  been  saved  from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  and  Special  Price  List  Free.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
From  Our  Farmsto  Yours.  BUYDIRECT.  SAVEMONEY 


WOOD’S 

Famous 
Southern 
Ensilage 

Corns 

Wood’s  Famous  Southern  Grown 
Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers  to 
grow  more  silage  on  every  acre. 
For  years  these  corns  have  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  North 
and-  West — making  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  than  corns  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  maturing.  We 
offer  corns  cured  under  natural 
conditions — unsurpassed  in  vigo¬ 
rous  germination. 

“As  a  Silo  Filler  It 
Has  No  Equal” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about 
it.  An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “It  is 
the  best  silage  corn  I  ever  raised.” 
Another  writes:  “Some  of  the 
strongest  land  made  100  bn-Po’s  to 
the  acre.” 

Write  for  prices  of  these  corns 
that  produce  the  most  silage  from 
the  least  land  and  labor. 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

Richmond  Seedsmen  Virginia 


It  Pays  to 
Plant  theBest 

It  is  easy  to  plan  tasty  meals  when  you  have  an 
abundance  of  crisp  fresh  vegetables  right  at  hand. 

Give  mother  and  the  girls  the  benefit  of  an  extra 

good  garden  this  year.  Plant  it  with  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds;  ’ 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  grow  and  come  true  to  type.  All 
Gregory  Seeds  are  tested  for  vitality.  Many  are  special  strains 
perfected  on  our  own  seed  farms. 

Send  for  FREE  Seed  Book 

You’ll  enjoy  looking  over  our  1920  Seed  Book;  it’s  so  straightforward  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Each  of  its  80  pages  contains  information  of  value  to  gardeners  and  flower 
lovers.  The  Planting  Table  (p.  59)  will  help  you  to  order 
just  the  right  amount  of  each  variety.  The  chapter  on  Select¬ 
ed  Field  Seeds  will  be  of  special  interest  to  any  farmer. 

Send  a  Postal  Today  for  Your  Copy 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  18S6 

15  ELM  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
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Corn  Varieties 

T  noticed  your  inouiry  in  The  Tt.  N.-Y.. 
page  1742,  regarding  best  “breed”  of 
field  corn.  T  would  recommend  the  im¬ 
proved  Golden  Eureka  Yellow  Dent,  as  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  yielders  we  have.  From  a  field 
of  12  acres  this  year  I  had  2.410  baskets 
of  ears.  This  is  my  third  consecutive 
crop  from  this  field  I  also  raise  Lon’s 
Champion  Yellow  Dent.  I  have  raised 
Funk’s  Yellow  Dent,  but  it  does  not 
nearly  yield  the  corn  that  the  Golden 
Eureka  or  the  Champion  will  yield.  My 
Golden  Eureka  matured  last  year  in  100 
days;  110  days  should  be  allowed.  I  al¬ 
ways  plant  early  as  possible,  weather  con¬ 
sidered.  I  get  best  yields  planting  hills, 
one  grain  to  hill.  10  to  IS  inches  apart, 
rows  3  ft.  0  in.  wide,  though  this  year 
I  scored  4  ft.,  dropping  18  to.  20  in.  by 
(reason  of  it  being  the  third  crop.  This 
I  corn  over-shells.  I  expect  110  bn.  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  R*  s.  clakk. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


50%  Higher 
Prices  Paid 

by  the  buyers  of  big  hotels 
for  quality  vegetables,  which 
cost  the  same  to  grow  as 
poorer  kinds.  You  cannot 
afford  to  waste  expensive 
land  and  costly  labor  on  any 
but  the  best  seed  of  varieties 
knownforthehighestquality. 

Vaughan’s  Seeds 

are  used  by  market  gardeners  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  who  sup¬ 
ply  the  big  hotels.  You  can  have 
vegetables  of  equal  quality  for 
your  table  and  for  canning.  Our 
1920  book,  "GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED.”  tells  the  whole 
story,  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

Send  25  Cents 

for  a  largo  package  of  seed  of 
our  new  cucumber;  ghows  18 
Inches  long  —  (catalog  included.) 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 

31-33  W.|Randolph  Street 
(Dept.N)  CHICAGO 
41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.N) 
NEW  YORK 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardum-is 
are  more  than  doubling  then- 
profits  by  using  my  wonde  Ini 
Plant  Forcing  devices.  Pon  t, 
he  satisfied  with  a  garden  like 
the  other  fellow  —  beat  him 
to  it. 

No  matter  liow  backward  t  he 
spring,  it’s  easy  w  ith 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  foriny 
Beautiful  Free  ROOK.  HOW  to  GROW  RIGGER. 
BETTER  and  EAl.IF.K  CROPS  than  you  ever  had 
hefoi-t*.  It  gives  you  gardening  informal  on  found  in  no 
other  publication.  It  tells  you  how  you  ran  have  a  garden 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  lor  your  table 
amontli  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
apost-eard  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Olensidc,  Pa. 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SH UM WAY,  Rockford, III. 


-CLOVER  SEED- 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  ntean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  tlie  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  clover,  Alsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  oth-  >•  Farm 
Seeds  are  the  most  earefuHy  selected,  quality  is 
guaranteed.  Rohrer’s  seeti  book  and  samples  free  if 
jou  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


Try  These  Selected  Seeds 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

SCARLET  GLOBE  RADISH,  SCARLET  WHITE  TIP  RAD¬ 
ISH.  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  CHANTEN AY  CARROT, 
DOUBLE  CURLED  PARSLEY,  80UP  CELERY.  All  the 
above  seeds  at  (I  per  lb.  LEEK  AMERICAN  FLAG,  LEEK 
MU88ELBURG,  KOHL  RABI  WHITE  VIENNA,  i  t  *2  per 
lb.  WHITE  PORTUGAL  ONION  at  #8.50  per  lb  8PIN 
ACH  VICTORIA  and  SPINACH  BLOOMSDALE  at  tic  per 
lb.  GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  my  finest  stocks  at  per  hun¬ 
dred.  three-quarter  inch  size;  half-inch  size.  $8.50  per 
hundred.  Any  quantity  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  above 
prices  in  U.  S.  only,  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

WILLIAM  ERB.  Betts  Ave..  Maspeth,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Weeds  are  alfalfa's  worst  enemy  the 
first  year.  The  first  thing  to  think 
I  about  in  buying  alfalfa  is  purity.  Our  cod  i- 
(especially  selected  and  cleaned  to  be  free  from 
weeds. We  have  the  ordinary  and  several  other 
|  varieties.  Aik  for  Field  Seed  Book  giving  special  in- 
[  formation  on  alfalfa,  and  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.M.  SCOTT  &  SINS  CO.,  370  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Protect  Early  Cabbage 

Don’t  let  the  cabbage  maggot  get  your  crop. 
For  10  years  growers  have  been  rais'ng  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100%  crops 
by  using  A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 

Special  far  felt  Hines  which  any  boy  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Ritr  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cubbago 
without  them.  Write  for  copiraof  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
62  South  Water  Bt.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


2™  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (I  ate) 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN — Yellow  and  White 

#9  Circular  Free  s# 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer  SS 
TMBERANDNTPure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes tbytestt 

A  complete  and  sure  fertilizer  for  all  growing  cropa,  and  for  top 
dressing,  seeding  down  and  truck  growing  they  have  uo  equal. 
Agents  wanted.  Correspondence  Invited 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT •  L.  B  297  Lucknow,  Ont.  Canada 

)  Refer  cnc—  BradstreeU  agency  or  Bank  of  Hamilton  Lucknow, Ont, 
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I  Is  our  "JOTTX  BAER.*-  Worth 
- — )  25c  per  packet.  To  introduce  our 
1IAKDY  K  OUT  HER  X  ClttUV.V 
L£2ssj  SEEDS,  we  will  semi  packet  of  the 
I  above  and  oue  each  of  the  following, 
for  10c:  “1200  to  1“  Beans,  Beet. 

Carrot.  Cucumber, 'Lettuce,  Onion.  Par¬ 
snip,  Radish  and  sup  rb  Asters.  Due 
bill  for  10c,  with  each  order.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Catalog  of  Seed 
'  Bargains  PREE.  SEND  TODAY. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.. 

Station  S 


Randolph,  Wis. 


OMATO 


85  to  90  Day  Varieties 

Adapted  to  the  Climatic  Conditions  and  Short 
Seasons  of  Michigan  end  Other  Northern  States 

Your  corn  crop  is  important.  Make  it  profitable  by 
planting  Isbell's  improved,  high-yielding  varieties  and  harve: 
to  15  bushels  more  per  acre.  Write  for  Isbell's  1920  Cati 


TRADE  T  MARK 

W  e  specialize  in  the  folio  wing  leading  sorts  and  others: 
Isbell’s  First  Choice— the  best  early  vellow  dent 
Silver  King  — the  prize  winner  white  dent. 
Northwestern  Dent  — the  earnest  dent  com. 

Isbell’s  Sure  Thing  Dent  — a  sure  cropper. 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent— for  the  lighter  soils. 

Flint  Corn  and  Ensilage  Corn.  i 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EET 

Peas 

Six  Superb 
Sweet  Peas 


For  25  cts. 

King  White  —  glisten¬ 
ing  pure  white  flowers. 
George  Herbert- 
giant  -  flowered  bright 
rosy-carmine. 

Elfrida  Pearson — a  lovely  shade  of 
pink  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  salmon. 
Mrs.  Townsend — white  with  a  clear 
and  delicate  edge  of  light  blue. 

Royal  Purple— rich  rosy  purple. 

Burpee  Blend— the  finest  and  most  gorgeous  mix¬ 
ture  of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  ever  offered. 

This  Superb  Collection  contains  one  packet  each 
of  the  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  listed  above, 
together  with  the  Burpee  leaflet  on'TIow  toGrow 
SweetPeas.”  If  purchased  separately  the  Superb 
Collection  would  cost  60  cts.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  complete  for  25  cts. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Sweet  Peas  <  r  interested  in 
gardening  of  any  kind  write  for  a  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  a  copy  to  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


How  About  August? 


Just  now  seeds  are  only  seeds — 
but  they  hold  the  measure  of  your 
crop.  S.  &  H.  seeds  meet  your  ex¬ 
pectations  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Our  friends  return  each  year. 
For  66  years  farmers  and  gardeners 
have  looked  to  us  for  good  seeds, 
plants  and  trees.  And  they  have 
received  them. 

Over  1200  acres  of  land  are  de¬ 
voted  here  to  careful  trials  and 
propagating— we  prove  before  we 
sell. 

Your  catalog  is  ready.  Will  you 
write  tonight? 


The  Storrs  and  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  mid  Seedsmen 

13-D  Painesville,  Ohio 


Po  IJou  Be  Here¬ 
in  Turners * 
Cb-OpmtiveAssociationsl 

We  certainly  do.  We  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau  our¬ 
selves  and  have  made  special  preparation  to  take  care 
ol  co-operative  orders.  For  twenty  years  we  have  led  In 
the  Alfalfa  production  movement.  We  wore  the  first  to 
Introduce  this  plant  Into  the  corn  belt,  first  to  sell  guar¬ 
anteed  seed,  and  first  to  offer  the  now  famous  "Dakota 
130."  Get  our  prices  on  this  as  well  as  “Grimm." 

Sweet  Clover  is  one  of  our  specialt  ies,  the  greatest  soil 
builder  and  the  best  pasture  plant  in  the  com  belt  to-day. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Wo  will  soil  you  a  pound  or  car  load.  Wo  ask  for  tho  most 
critical  buyers  and  can  plcaso  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

oro  grown  for  tlio  moat  critical  trade.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  383  ,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


FREE 


for  19120 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 


GUIDE 


A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK  vauTB  T0DAY 
Forvegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  71 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

A  VickQnality  Seeds  Grow  the  Bent  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  he 
fore  you  forget.  A  postcardis  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
Rochester,  M.Y.  The  Flower  City 


CONDON’S  GIANT  TTlfkTkM  A  m/* 
EVERBEARING  1  UlTlii  A  if 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  eolld 
fruit]  •xo»ll«nt  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  **Suro  Crop"  Liv* 
vSuoda,  wo  will  mail  you  126  aoeds  of  Con- 
Ion's  Qlant  Evorbaarlng 
Tomato  and  our  Mum-  mj  ■  "■■■■ 
\  moth  1920  Garden  and  I 
Farm  Guido.  Toll*  how,  when  and  what 
to  plant  for  pleaauro  and  profit.  Bond 
1  postal  today. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Hock  Hiv cr  V alley  Semi  Farm 

Box  195  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Feeding  Sprouted  Oats 

How  much  sprouted  oats  can  be  fed  to 
100  layers  to  advantage,  and  what  grains 
and  how  much  can  be  deducted  from  their 
rations  by  so  feeding?  Are  sprouted  oats 
of  any  advantage  as  feed  to  young  chicks 
when  they  have  a  free  range?  G.  A.  s. 

Michigan. 

Sprouted  oats  are  fed  in  addition  to. 
not  as  a  substitute  for.  other  grains. 
They  are  valued  as  furnishing  succulence 
to  the  ration,  and  are  not  needed  if  other 
green  food  is  available.  Young  chicks  on 
free  range,  however,  may  not  be  able  to 
find  tender  green  stuff  after  the  season 
lias  advanced  and  they  should  then  he 
given  such  tender  greens  as  lettuce  or 
other  garden  vegetables  or  fresh  lawn 
clippings.  Laying  hens  are  usually  fed 
about  one  square  inch  each  per  day  of  a 
layer  of  sprouted  oats,  the  sprouts  upon 
which  have  grown  to  a  length  of  from  4 
to  C  in.,  or  about  what  they  will  readily 
clean  up.  m.  b.  d. 


Cyclamen;  Saxifrage;  California  Fuchsia 

t  1.  The  writer  of  “Maryland  Garden 
Notes”  advises  throwing  away  our  Cycla¬ 
men  plants  after  blooming.  I  keep  mine 
year  after  year  and  it  gets  bigger  every 
year.  When  I  set  my  geraniums  out  in 
the  bed  in  the  Spring  I  set  my  Cyclamen 
with  them,  where  it  will  be  rather  out  of 
sight,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  looks  of  the 
bed,  and  forget  it  until  August  first.  The 
top  will  die  down,  for  early  Summer  is  its 
resting  time.  About  Aug.  1  the  leaves 
will  start  growing,  then  I  repot  the  plant, 
leaving  the  conn  two-thirds  above  the  top 
of  the  soil ;  keep  it  in  a  rather  shady 
place  till  danger  of  freezing.  The  Cycla¬ 
men  does  not  stand  heat  or  hot  sunshine. 
An  east  window  is  good  for  it.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  raise  them  from  seed,  but 
it  is  a  long  weary  wait  till  they  have  the 
first  blossoms.  They  are  certainly  worth 
what  the  florists  ask.  I  bought  one  last 
year  for  Christmas  for  35  cents — a  blos¬ 
soming  plant — which  is  cheaper  than  I 
could  raise  it.  The  florist  said  that  a 
conn  five  inches  across  should  be  worth 
five  dollars.  Mine  grows  about  an  inch 
a  year  and  is  nearly  five  inches  across, 
and  lias  sometimes  had  25  -blossoms  at 
once. 

2.  Will  some  of  you  tell  me  how  to 
make  a  strawberry  geranium  bloom?  1 
accidentally  had  one  blossom  one  Winter, 
and  have  tried  ever  since  to  do  it  over.! 
It  was  beautiful,  a  tall  panicle  of  little 
tiesk-oolored  blossoms. 

3.  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  and 
treatment  of  a  little  plant  called  here; 
“California  Fuchsia.”  It  has,  under  the 
ground,  something  resembling  seeds.  They 
look  like  green  blackberries  as  much  as 
anything.  My  sister  planted  some  and 
they  grew.  Are  they  seeds,  .and  if  they 
are,  how  do  they  form  under  ground? 
The  plant  is  not  doing  well  Ibis  Winter. 
It  seems  to  be  a  Summer  bloomer.  It 
has  opposite  leaves,  shaped  like  Fuchsia 
leaves,  and  Petunia  colored  flowers.  It 
is  quite  pretty  in  the  Summer,  hut  I  like 
plants  that  will  bloom  in  the  Winter  when 
we  need  their  brightness  to  cheer  us  up. 

MRS.  II.  M.  D. 

1.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  window 
gardener  to  handle  a  single  Cyclamen 
plant  as  described,  hut  not  at  all.  prac¬ 
tical  for  a  florist,  wl;o  must  consider  both 
space  and  labor.  The  Cyclamen  corm  or 
root  loses  vigor  if  dried  like  ordinary 
bulbs,  but  the  treatment  described  more 
nearly  approaches  .the  natural  period  of 
rest.  Our  Summers  are  hard  on  Cycla¬ 
mens,  and  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  over  roots  in  this  way  a  northern 
exposure  is  preferable.  In  commerce,  the 
grower  expects  to  sell  Cyclamens  at  their 
first  blooming  period,  about  15  months 
from  seed :  this  gives  an  attractive  size, 
with  line  bloom,  if  from  a  good  strain  of 
seed.  Overhead  cost  is  too  great  to  carry 
such  plants  over  with  profit. 

2.  The  plant  commonly  called  straw¬ 
berry  geranium  or  beefsteak  geranium,  is 
not  really  a  geranium,  hut  a  saxifrage  or 
rockfoil,  boianically  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa.  It  is  known  in  England  as  “mother 
of  thousands,”  in  reference  to  its  habit 
of  throwing  out  rummers  which  form  new 
plants,  and  is  a  common  plant  in  cottage 
windows,  as  well  as  sheltered  rock  gar¬ 
dens.  Its  beautiful  foliage  makes  it  a 
charming  window  plant  in  this  country. 
It  requires  a  sandy  loam,  with  drainage, 
but  sufficient  moisture.  Its  requirements 
are  very  simple,  but  a  heavy  soil  is  likely 
to  retard  blooming.  In  Summer  plunge 
the  pot  out  of  doot’s  in  a  cool,  shaded 
spot.  It  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  our  hot 
Summers. 

•>.  The  plant  known  as  California 
Fuchsia  is  Zauclmeria  Californica,  a 
member  of  the  Onagracese,  or  evening 
primrose  family.  It  is  sometimes  called 
“humming-bird’s  trumpet.”  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  west¬ 
ward  to  California.  It  spreads  by  under¬ 
ground  runners,  and  the  fruit  or  seeds 
referred  to  are  doubtless  buds  upon  these 
runners.  It.  is  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
and  is  used  to  some  extent  by  European 
gardeners  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  also 
in  pots  for  greenhouse  idoom  in  late  Au¬ 
tumn.  '  L  is  said  to  he  hardy  in  most 
parts  o  England,  where  it  is  used  on 
old  wif,  or  steep  rockeries,  its  rather 
i  sprawling  ‘mbit  making  it  desirable  for 
this  purpi  It  is  an  interesting  plant, 
(with  hand  me  flowers,  but  we  judge  that 
I  it  is  not  eeially  desirable  for  window 
I  culture  hen 


Work  With  Woodruff’s  Seeds 

Milford,  Conn.,  Brand 


'HE  success  of  your  enire  crop  depends  upon 
he  qualiy  of  seed  used.  Plant  Woodruffs 
Seeds  and  be  Safe . 


Our  business  has  been  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  satisfied  customers.  A  trial  order  will  add 
your  name  to  the  list.  Write  for  our  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  today — it’s  free. 

Remember  there  is  money  in  gardening,  fun 
too,  with  Woodruff’s  Seeds.  When  you  think  of 
quality  seeds  think  of  Milford,  Conn.,  the  pioneer 
town  in  America’s  seed  growing  industry. 

#  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

50c  Vegetable  Collection 

“  Lettuce,  Woodruff’s  Perfection . 05 

Selected  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  “  Onion,  Yellow  Globe . 10 

Send  today  for  this  Special  Collection  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers 
100  RAILROAD  AVENUE  MILFORD,  CONN. 


A  Business  built  upon  the 
Foundation  of  Satisfied  Customers 


BEST  VEGETABLES 
EASIEST  GROWN 

for  catalogue  of  Forrest’s 
Seeds.  Then  order  one  of 
our  special  25c,  50c  or  $1.00  seed 
collections  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  These  collections  are  ex¬ 
pressly  made  up  to  give  the  home 
gardener  a  bountiful  yield  and  ex¬ 
cellent  table  quality. 

All  these  collections  are  made  up 
of  regular  full  size  packets  of  vig¬ 
orous,  fertile  seeds,  backed  by  our 
2 1  years  experience  in  selecting  the 
particular  sorts  that  will  give  best 
results.  Remember,  some  of  the 
best  vegetables  are  most  easily 
grown,  and  you  Cau  trust  us  to  se¬ 
lect  them  for  you. 

Forrest  Seed  Co. 

Box  32  •  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  244  Mechanic  SL.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:* 

Send  mo  free  samples  of _ _ _ 


_  Corn,  and  free  copy  of  1920  Catalog. 


Name 


Address^. 
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Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
,  1920  general  catalog— 168 

}  pages,  profusely  illustrated — 98 
'J  pages  showing  275  Salzer  vari- 
/;i  eties  in  full  color.  A  postcard 
I-  will  bring  it  to  you— Free. 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

SIX  VARIETIES  —  unstained  —  sound  — 
heavy,  weigh  42  to  46-lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  —  unclipped.  Grains  here  shown  are 
"Climax,”  ‘tree’  or  ‘spangle’  type.  Heavy 
yielder.  An  early  oats,  rust  resistant-  does 
not  lodge  — thin  hull — plump  grain  inside — 
full  bushel  weighs  46  Ids. — A  dependable 
kind  to  sow. 

Other  kinds  offered  include  "Bumper  Crop” 
— "Swedish  Select”  —  “Silvermine”  —  “Peer¬ 
less”  and  “Improved  White  Russian.”  The  last-named 
ia  a  true  ‘side’  or  ‘horsemane’  type  of  great  merit— 
very  prolific  —  plump  —  thin-hulled  —  heavy  kernels. 
The  finest  side  oats.  Write  for  free  oats  samples. 

Northwest  brand  Clover—  Alfalfa— Alsike  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  Very  best  seed  that  grows,  regardless  of  cost. 

Pi  <  duced  in  short,  cold  seasons  of  the  north.  Cleaned  to  per¬ 
fection.  New  seed  cf  stronRest  vitality.  If  you  believe  in  ti  e 
best  seed,  sow  Northwest  brand— results  are  sure.  Samples 
free. 

Seed  Com— For  your  crib  or  silo.  Nine  distinct 
types.  Grown  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Soundest  germination. 

Write  today  for 

Seed  Book  and  Samples 

Both  are  free  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Ikg.,  Landisville,Lanc£s‘erCo.,Pa. 

Choicest  qualities  of  Canada  Peas— Soy  Benns 
—  t  ow  Pans — all  Spring  Grains  and  Crasser— 

Mb  ir.e  Seed  Potatoes,  and  all  other  farm  seeds. 


FOR  fifty-two  years  Salzer’s  Seeds 
have  been  famous  as  seeds  cf  unusual 
merit.  Thousands  cf  planters  have  used 
them  with  success. 

Salzer’ s  Seeds  are  pure  bred  strains, 
of  proven  vitality,  demonstrated  in  ac¬ 
tual  soil  tests.  Salzer  high  quality  is 
the  result  of  constant  effort  to  produce 
better  crops. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

America' •  Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  I'ouse 
Box  144  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


rr  stands  aloni 


DICKINSON’S 

PINE  TREE  BRAND  SEEDS 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Other  Field  Seeds 

FOR  BETTER  CROPS 

If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Furnish  This  Brand 
WRITE 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 


Boone  County  White 

Of  the  Shenadoah  Valley 

That  “old  reliable”  corn,  grown  in  the  “Shen¬ 
adoah  Valley”,  and  under  expert  supervision. 

PRICE 

On  cob,  per  70-Ib.  bushel,  crated  .....  $5.00 

Nutbed  and  shelled,  bushel . 4.50 

Send  Money  Order  or  Check 


WETSEL  SEED  CO. 


The  FARMER  SEEDSMEN 
HARRISONBURG,  VA. 


FOR  SALE 

rniUT  TDITI7C  »*’  Hearing  age  only. 

rKUIl  1  1X11.11,0  apples,  pears,  plums 

8  to  10  feet,  10  for  J9.00  I  4  to  a  feet,  10  for  $5.00 
AH  trees  gnaranted  true  to  name  and  fresh  dug  when 
ordered,  also  a  full  line  of  Berry  Baskets,  Shipping 
Grates,  Bushel  Staves  and  Pieking  Baskets. 

I _ _ 1  D  FRUIT  and  BERRY  FARM 

Joseph  oartKe,  cat»kill,  n.  y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Milk  Bottles,  Cans,  Churn  ‘C'li'S.’K? “ 


FFS 


&000  bushels.  Tested 
and  sure  to  grow. 
Finest  quality.  20 
m  p  p  —w  leading  varieties. 

£  y  A  Iso  seed  oats,  barley, 
„  _  __  .  .  grass  seed,  etc. 
iflDra  Ham  pi  es  on  applica- 
VVhll  tion.  1200  acres.  Be 
sure  to  get  our  new  catalog. 
Write  today*  W.  N.  HcarfT A;  Sons, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Pruning  the  Grape 

The  Whole  Story  Plainly  Told 


Tart  I. 

In  your  issue  of  March  S,  1019,  F.  H. 
Gladwiu  gives  an  excellent  article  on  the 
grape  situation  in  general,  but  what  we 
want  and  would  appreciate  greatly  now, 
at  pruning  time,  is  to  hear  from  him  on 
pruning,  especially  Concord  and  Worden, 
the  two  main  crops,  early  and  later.  I 
have  always  trimmed  my  own  grapes  with 
good  success,  but  am  willing  to  learn 
more.  IIow  many  canes  should  be  left  on 
a  good,  thrifty  Concord  vine,  and  how 
many  buds  to  a  cane,  also  to  the  W  orden  ? 
IIow  should  they  be  trimmed  and  tied  up? 
There  are  many  growers  here  who  hire 
men  to  trim  who  do  not  understand  it 
thoroughly,  and  consequently  the  vines 
suffer  more  or  less.  C.  G.  J. 

Broeton,  N  Y. 

An  Important  Matter. — To  many  it 
has  seemed  that  grape  pruning  is  a  hit-or- 
miss  operation,  and  when  done  by  the  un¬ 
skilled  it  has  often  so  proven.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  pruning  of  any  plant,  and 
not  the  least  the  vine,  should  be.  based 
on  the  well-defined  laws  of  plant  growth 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  plant  kept  in  mind.  By  far  too  little 
attention  is  given  by  the  average  grape 
grower  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
his  vines  in  good  condition  through  the 
medium  of  proper  pruning.  lie  usually 
does  not  see  farther  ahead  than  the  next 
crop,  and  trusts  to  wise  Providence  to 
carry  on  from  that  point.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  how  much  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  vines  in  this  State  is 
due  to  improper  pruning,  but  from  several 
years’  observation  about  the  State  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this,  with 
an  insufficient  return  to  the  soil  of  a  part 
at  least  of  the  elements  of  fertility  re¬ 
moved,  answers  the  query  of  why  the  poor 
general  condition  of  the  vines  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  plantings  about  the  State. 

A  Casein  Point. — The  writer  has  seen 
time  and  time  again  within  the  past  10 
years  newly  planted  vineyards  that  made 
an  excellent  start  and  grew  well  up  till 
the  period  of  the  first  crop,  and  then  from 
that  time  decline  to  nothing.  M  ithin  a 
stone’s  throw  of  my  office  there  is  such  a 
vineyard.  Five  years  ago  this  vineyard 
'  its  first  crop  at  the  third  year  from 
planting.  The  yield  was  high,  as  four 
and  five  canes  of  about  10  buds  each  were 
tied  up.  The  year  this  crop  was  borne 
the  canes  and  buds  matured  so  poorly  that 
they  winter-killed  badly.  But  this  was 
not  the  most  severe  effect  of  improper 
pruning.  The  heavy  load  of  fruit  borne 
so  taxed  the  root  systems  that  there  was 
but  little  plant  food  reserves  stqred.  and 
as  a  consequence  the  root  area  did  not 
i sufficiently  increase  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  fruit,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  plant  food  elaborated  in  the  green 
parts  was  not  sufficient  to  nourish  the 
roots  properly.  As  a  consequence  stems 
and  roots  were  badly  injured  by  the  ’Win¬ 
ter  cold.  This  vineyard  today  has  not 
recovered,  nor  can  it  until  the  owner 
learns  to  prune  intelligently. 

Root  Functions. — Tt  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  root  system  of  any 
plant  is  the  medium  by  which  the  raw 
food  materials  are  collected  from  the  soil  ; 
that  the  stem  or  trunk  conducts  these  to 
the  leafy  parts,  and  that  in  the  green  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  under  the  influence  of 
light,  the  raw  materials  from  the  soil  are 
combined  with  substances  from  the  air 
into  products  closely  resembling  starch. 
Further  changes  take  place  and  the  then 
soluble  products  are  transferred  from  the 
leaves  to  the  canes,  the  fruit,  the  arms, 
trunk  and  to  the  roots.  It  is 'believed  by 
some  that  since  the  roots  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  soil,  containing  the  es¬ 
sential  plant  food  elements,  the  roots  are 
assured  nutriment  at  first:  hand.  Before 
the  elements  of  the  soil  assimilate  they 
must  pass  through  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  just  briefly  touched  on.  The  roots 
are  often  the  most  starved  portion  of  the 
vine,  especially  if  the  food  channels  are 
interrupted  through  girdle,  or  when  the 
demands  of  the  fruit  development  are  ex¬ 
cessive.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature 
that  a  plant  will  give  all  energy  to  seed 
development  at  the  expense  of  its  veg- 
etabls  parts. 

Foliage  Requirements. — It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  while  the  roots 
are  necessary  for  the  plant’s  existence, 
green-leaf  surface  is  just  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  roots  alive.  The  color  of  the 
leaf  is  an  index  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
food  factory  housed  therein.  The  richer 
and  deeper  the  green,  the  more  favored 
are  the  conditions  for  food  manufacture. 
Yellow  or  yellowish  green  foliage  indicates 
little  food  elaboration.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  *  .t  de¬ 
pendence  between  the  aerial  ar  .ubter- 
ranean  parts  of  the  vine.  If  r r®  ibsorp- 
tion  and  conduction  be  interr  ,ed.  the 
aerial  parts  are  likely  to  su  Like¬ 

wise,  if  the  leaf  surface  be  »o  greatly 
reduced  when  the  growth  activities  are 


at  their  height,  then  the  nutrition  of  the 
root  system  is  interfered  with. 

Reserve  Nutrition. — During  the  first 
few  days  of  the  vine’s  growth  following 
the  dormant  period,  leaf  and  shoot  growth 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  food  reserves 
stored  in  the  roots  and  the  older  aerial 
parts.  The  stored  reserves  vary  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season,  depending  on  the  climatic 
condition,  and  the  amount  consumed  in 
maturing  the  previous  crop  of  fruit.  The 
larger  the  crop  matured,  the  less  the  re¬ 
serves  stored.  When  this  supply  has 
been  lowered  to  a  certain  point  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  vine  has  been  lessened,  likewise 
t he  response  to  the  awakening  of  activity 
of  growth  in  the  Spring  is  slower  and  of 
a  weakened  nature.  It  is  then  evident 
that  all  the  new  growth  that  is  not  needed 
for  fruiting  purposes  should  he  removed 
as  soon  as  or  shortly  after  it  starts,  since 
the  stored  reserves  should  go  to  the  per¬ 
manent  parts  only  if  they  would  he  con¬ 
served.  Hence  the  practice  of  suckering 
in  mid-season  is  fundamentally  wrong.  If 
these  growths  are  allowed  to  remain  till 
such  time,  it  is  far  bettor  that  they  re¬ 
main  throughout  the  growing  season,  for 
from  this  time  on  they  a  e  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  through  food  manu¬ 
facture  in  their  leaves.  Thee  is  some 
possibility  that  a  few  non-fruif;ng  shoots 
serve  the  purpose  of  food  manufacture  in 
excess  of  their  reru:,-erpenfs,  to  the  end 
that  the  vine  as  a  whole  is  better  nour¬ 
ished. 

Balance  of  Root  and  Top. — Pruning 
of  the  vine  should  take  in'o  cop  side  ation 
the  balance  of  root  and  top,  for  if  this 
balance  be  disturbed  t lie  fruit  yield  fluc¬ 
tuates,  and  a  weakened  or  a  rank-growing 
vine  results.  Overpruniug,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  the  fruit,  while  it 
tends  to  an  increased  develonment.  of  cane 
growth.  Conversely,  underpruning  results 
in  much  poorly  matured  and  undersized 
fruit,  with  scant  wood. 

Close  Pruning. — As  a  general  rule  the 
vine  should  be  closer  pruned  following  a 
year  of  heavy  yield,  for,  as  already  stated, 
the  reserves  of  food  have  been  quite  large¬ 
ly  utilized  in  the  maturity  of  the  large 
crop.  However,  under  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  during  the  growing  and 
maturing  periods,  the  leaf  area  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  provided  a  supply 
for  storage,  which  will  be  utilized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever.  that  longer  in-lining  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed  if  a  light  crop  has  just  preceded, 
for  the  leaf  area  may  have  been  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  crop,  or  even  insufficient. 
Scant,  wood  growth  at  the  close  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
root  system  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a 
crop  in  excess  of  that  just  matured.  Not 
alone  should  the  viucyardist  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  amount  of  cane  growth  that 
has  been  grown  together  with  the  yield 
in  judging  the  vines’  capabili'ies  for  the 
.succeeding  season,  but  he  should  carefully 
consider  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  and 
canes.  If,  as  in  1917.  both  are  but  poorly 
ripened,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the 
vine  has  laid  by  but  minimum  reserves, 
and  he  should  prune  more  closely.  Fre¬ 
quently,  as  in  the  Winter  of  1917-191K. 
nature  does  the  close  pruning  for  him. 
The  crop  of  191S  was  a  fair  index  of  the 
actual  capabilities  of  the  vines.  Had  no 
buds  been  killed  by  the  cold  that  Winter, 
it.  is  very  probable  that  another  poorly 
matured  crop  would  have  resulted  in  191S. 

Fruiting  and  Cane  Growth. —  In  my 
•minion  the  character  of  the  fruit  is  a 
better  index  of  the  vine’s  capability  to 
produce  a  crop  the  succeeding  year  than 
the  extent  of  cane  growth,  and  that  both 
the  character  of  the  preceding  crop  and 
the  amount  and  maturity  of  cane  growth 
is  a  better  index  than  either  one.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  all  too  frequently  the 
pruning  of  graoevines  has  to  be  done  by 
one  who  sees  them  but  in  their  dormant 
condition.  If  to  him  the  vine  lias  seemed 
to  have  made  a  fair  to  good  growth,  he 
prunes  to  the  max-’mum  number  of  buds, 
no  consideration  being  given  to  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  previous  year.  The  grower, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  prunes  his  own 
vines  usually  sees  but  the  next  crop,  and 
is  quite  prone  to  underprune,  especially 
if  the  selling  p’-iee  of  grapes  promises  to 
he  above  the  average.  Quite  frequently 
it  has  come  within  the  wvi'er’s  notice  that 
where  the  owner  has  employed  a  profes¬ 
sional  primer  to  do  the  pruning,  he  has 
instructed  him  to  prune  to  four  or  five 
canes,  regardless  of  the  vine’s  condition 
or  past  performance.  If  the  crop  that 
followed  was  average  or  above,  the  owner 
and  the  pruner  were  vindicated.  If. 
however,  as  frequently  happens,  the  crop 
was  not  un  to  expectations,  the  pruner 
had  not  followed  instructions  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one 
can  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  within 
an  office  or  a  house  as  to  the  degree  of 
pruning  to  be  given  to  each  individual 
vine  in  a  10-acre  field.  Each  vine  is  a 
problem  in  itself,  and  the  problem  must 
be  solved  by  the  one  who  has  been  closest 
to  that  vine  throughout  its  growing  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  owner  of  a  vineyard  must 
hire  his  pruning  done,  it  is  his  duty  to 
exercise  close  supervision  over  the  work. 
This  is  only  fair  to  the  man  so  engaged. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 
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In  winter’s  snow  as 
in  tropical  sand, 
wherever  roads  lead 
and  motor  cars  fol¬ 
low,  it  is  written  in 
the  clean  sharp 
characters  of  the 
Goodyear  A 1 1- 
Weather  Tread  that 
more  people  ride  on 
Goodyear  Tires  than 
on  any  other  kind. 
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4  Tons  of  Hatj  per  Acre! 


THIS  man  used  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base” 
Fertilizer.  As  a  result,  he  hauled  away 
four  tons  of  rich  hay  per  acre  instead 
of  the  one  or  two  he  might  have  gotten  by 
trusting  to  20 %  manure  and  80%  luck! 
For  a  quick  start  and  a  sturdy  stand,  use 
Hubbard’s  “  Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizers. 

Get  F ree  Grass  Book 

47  pages  of  valuable  information  on  grass 
culture.  Contains  opinions  of  experts,  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  from  farmers, 
points  on  seeding,  and  much  other  handy 
data.  Free — send  now. 

THE  ROGERS^HUBBARD  CP 

DEPT.  A  .  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

OFFICE  anZ  WORKS:  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


.  .  i  •  r*  •.  iur  Maloney  Trees  are  $ru*rantced  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease 
An  Advertisement  to  Live  rruit  lflen  by  the  largest  growers  ill  NYw  York  Stat*.  There  is  going  to  be  a 

shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  year,  because  most  all  fruit  tree  seedlings  eomo  from  France,  and  owing  to  the 
war  the  number  sent  to  the  United  States  for  years  has  been  way  below  the  usual  shipment.  Be  sure 
and  get  your  order  in  early  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed.  _ 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  Mid  we  have  this  year  issued  a  novel  Deaeriptive  Catalog, 
that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  copy  today  -it  s  Y  ree  No  order  is  too  big  or  nono 
too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally.  We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  58  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Look  up  our  rating  Dansville’*  Pioneer  Crowers’  Nurseries  Visit  our  400  acres 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  ^ VINES 


If  you  want  q  r  APE  S 

BERRIES 
PEONIES 
ROSES 


Send  for  Catalog 

THEVAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Dept.  R,  GENEVA, N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Buy  yonr  stock  from  an 

NURSERY  ESTABLISHED  1877 

S  ATI  SF  A0TI O  N  GUARANTEED. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  CATALOGUE 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Box  234,  PERRY.  OHIO 


Imp.  Dwarf  Blueberry  (Huckleberry) 

Large,  luscious— almost  seedless.  Yields  abundant¬ 
ly  without  special  culture— very  hardy. 

Also  the  best  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blaekber- 
ries,  ete.  fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hoses,  Hedge  l’lants  and  Garden  Roots.  Our 
descriptive  Catalog  No.  1  gives  details.  I*  is  FREE. 

J.  T.tlOVETT,  Inc. ,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Berry  Specialists  for  42  years. 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
BOOKS  country  life:  the  farm,  the  (lower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plains  uiiiier  Klaus,  soils,  fertilizers,  plain  diseases,  insect  |wst«, 
garden  architecture,  outdoor  sports,  etc.  From  thousand*  of  hooks 
wo  have  selected  the  <00  lies!.  Send  slump  for  56  pp.  catsloir  No.  3. 
A.  T.  DK  I.A  MARE  CO.  Inc.,  Mh-A  W.  37th  St.,  New  A  ok  City 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 


You  can  be  sure  when  von  liny 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  anil  berry  hushes  that  they 
are  thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Our  It  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  experience  lias 
been  directed  towards  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stork. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental  I,eau,U  Apple 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  1920  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 


X dr  Ohio 


.  WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berries,  Vines,  Roses, 
Hedges;  Ornamental 
ami  Shade  Trees 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Everything  for  the 
Orchard,  Fruit — 
Garden  and  Lawn 
Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
CATALOG  FREE 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Trust  Bldg-,  Rochester,  N.Y 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0EBCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


’Kellys' 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  805  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  ^ 


The  Scientific  Search  for  a  Peach 


Tart  V 

Elberta  X  Belle. — This  is  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  of  the  previous  cross,  and,  as 
such,  might  he  expected  to  behave  like 
that.  However,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that  some  characters  that  may  he  domi¬ 
nant  in  an  individual  as  the  male  parent 
become  recessive  when  the  individual  hear¬ 
ing  these  characters  is  used  as  the  female 
parent.  Only  seven  seedlings  resulting 
from  this  cross  were  planted  in  1916,  and 
these  all  bore  fruit  the  past  season.  The 
remainder,  88  in  number,  were  planted  in 
1917  and  only  one-third  of  these  fruited, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  made  by  the 
trees.  The  proportion  of  seedlings  yield¬ 
ing  good  fruit  still  continues.  Of  the 
seedlings  of  this  cross  13  were  desirable, 
10  may  be  desirable,  five  were  not  very 
desirable  and  eight  were  not  desirable, 
giving  a  total  of  about  28  out  of  36  that 
yielded  marketable  fruit,  or  slightly  over 
75  per  cent.  Most  of  these  seedlings  ma¬ 
tured  theirSfruit  within  one  general  group 
from  August  28  to  September  3,  or  from 
about  the  period  when  Belle  began  to 
ripen  to  the  period  when  Elberta  began 
to  ripen.  This  is  slightly  different  from 
the  behavior  of  the  Belle  X  “Elberta  seed¬ 
lings.  but  neither  of  these  liad  very  large 
number  to  ripen,  so  that  another  year’s 
results  may  change  these  data.  One  seed¬ 
ling  ripened  considerably  earlier  than  the 
rest,  on  August.  22,  and  one  ripened  on 
September  9.  Seven  of  this  group  were 
considered  to  have  merit  and  were  propa¬ 
gated.  Two  white  and  one  yellow  free¬ 
stones,  oval  in  shape,  ripening  Scpetember 
1  and  2  were  in  the  list.  An  oval  white 
freestone  ripening  September  7  and  an 
oval  yellow  freestone  ripening  September 
9  were  also  in*the  list  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  securing  a  variety  to  follow  El¬ 
berta.  The  number  of  freestones  was 
high.  25.  while  five  were  semi-ding  and 
six  were  clingstones. 

Elberta  Self-Pollinated.  —  Elberta 
is  one  of  the  varieties  of  peaches  whose 
seedlings  largely  resemble  the  parent,  even 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  from  open-pol¬ 
linated  seeds.  Much  more  so  should  this 
be  true  of  self-pollinated  seeds,  aud  so  it 
was  found.  The  great  majority  were 
shaped  like  Elberta.  although  some  were 
slightly  more  oval.  Some  were  white,  too, 
although  only  three  out  of  38.  Of  the  100 
that  did  not  fruit,  one  will  undobtedly  be 
white.  This  chows  that  Elberta  carries  a 
1  factor  for  white,  but  it  was  expected,  from 
the  behavior  of  the  Belle  X  Elberta  and 
Elberta  X  Bello  seedlings,  that  more 
white-fleshed  fruits  would  occur  among 
the  seedlings  of  Elberta  self-pollinated 
However,  the  number  of  seedlings  is  small 
so  with  a  large  number  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  whites  would  be  secured.  Most  of 
these  fruited  about  Elberta  season,  begin¬ 
ning  August  31  and  continuing  to  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  One  ripened  August  11,  one 
August  15  and  one  on  September  8.  So 
while  most  of  them  follow  the  example  of 
the  parent,  two  ripened  earlier  than  the 
supposed  paternal  grandparent  and  one 
about  the  season  of  the  maternal  grand¬ 
parent.  The  majority  were  freestones. 
29,  with  one  semi-cling  and  11  clingstones. 

Average  Quality. — According  to  mar¬ 
ket  quality,  the  average  was  again  very 
high  as  21  were  rated  desirable  and  11  as 
may  bo  desirable,  while  four  were  not 
very  desirable  and  five  were  not  desirable. 
This  gives  about  three-fourths  as  hearing 
marketable  fruit.  However,  only  five  sur¬ 
vived  to  be  budded,  and  tlie’se  only  be¬ 
cause  the  actual  dessert  quality  seemed 
to  be  slightly  superior  to  that  of  Elberta. 
All  of  those  budded  were  yellow-fleshed 
and  shaped  like  Elberta  and  all  ripened 
within  a  day  or  two  ofElberta.  The  bulk 
of  the  seedlings  from  this  cross  have  not 
yet  borne  fruit,  and  we  are  hoping  for 
something  good  next  year. 

Elberta  X  Early  Crawford. — This  is 
another  cross  between  a  variety  and  its 
assumed  pollen  parent,  and  among  the 
progeny  should  be  found  some  good  varie¬ 
ties.  However,  less  than  half  of  these 
seedlings  have  fruited,  31  out  of  77,  so 
that  hopes  are  held  suspended  until  the 
next  fruiting  season.  A  high  proportion 
of  good  fruit  was  obtained,  as  12  were  de¬ 
sirable,  eight  may  be  desirable,  five  not 
very  desirable  and  six  not  desirable.  This 
gives  us  a  little  better  than  75  per  cent 
of  marketable  fruit.  The  majority  of  the 
seedlings  of  this  cross  ripened  from 
August  30  to  September  2.  One  ripened 
August  IS  and  four  on  September  5,  G 
and  7.  The  most  desirable  ones  were 
propagated,  an  oval  yellow  freestone  va¬ 
riety  ripening  on  August  31  and  one  oval 
white  freestone  ripening  on  the  same 
date ;  one-  oval  yellow  freestone  ripening 
on  each  September  2  and  5.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  were  white.  6  to  35  yel¬ 
low,  and  21  were  freestones,  one  semi- 
cling  and  nine  clingstones. 

Early  Crawford  X  Elberta. — Acci¬ 
dents  sometimes  occur.  The  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  somewhat  of  a  misfortune  to  this 
work,  as  an  Italian  picker  was  allowed  to 
attack  a  tree  that  had  been  operated  upon 
in  the  Spring,  part  of  the  blossoms  being 
allowed  to  self-pollinate  and  the  rest  pol¬ 
linated  with  Elberta,  Belle  and  Greens¬ 
boro.  All  were  picked  into  one  basket. 
That  year’s  results  were  lost,  so  far  as 
records  are  concerned.  However,  the 
seeds  were  planted,  mixed  as  they  were, 
and  in  time  came  to  fruit,  with  the  result 
that  one  of  these  seedlings  seems  to  be 


one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  series. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  parentage. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  seedling  of  Early 
Crawford  and  the  characters  of  Elberta 
are  so  largely  displayed  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Elberta  is  the  male  parent.  It 
has  the  same  shape  and  coloring  as  El¬ 
berta  and  the  stone  is  almost  identical 
with  that  variety.  The  most  important 
fact  of  all.  however,  is  that  it  is  ripe 
about  a  week  before  Elberta  and  possesses 
a  dessert  quality  that  is  far  superior. 
This  is  a  good  start- to  one  of  our  ideals. 

Ripening  Period. — A  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  of  this  cross  that  were  planted  in 
1918  bore  fruit  the  past  season.  All  of 
these  ripened  their  fruit  from  August  27 
to  September  3  with  the  largest  number 
on  August  31  and  September  1.  This 
makes  the  ripening  date  about  interme¬ 
diate  between  Early  Crawford  and  El¬ 
berta.  And  they  are  all  yellow  fleshed. 
The  white  factor  in  Elberta  is  entirely 
subservient  to  the  yellow  of  Early  Craw¬ 
ford.  This  applies  also  to  those  seedlings 
that  have  not  yet  fruited.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  marketable  fruit  was  high  also  from 
this  cross.  Eleven  trees  were  desirable, 
three  may  be  desirable,  three  not  very  de¬ 
sirable  and  five  not  desirable.  However, 
there  was  no  one  of  these  that  was  strik¬ 
ing  enough  to  be  propagated,  but  some  of 
the  best  are  to  remain  in  the  orchard* for 
further  testing.  Twelve  were  freestones, 
two  semi-cling  and  eight  clingstones. 

Elberta  X  Greensboro. — This  is  about 
the.  poorest  cross  that  was  made  in  this 
series.  Of  the  34  seedlings  that  fruited, 
not  one  was  desirable,  18  may  be  desir¬ 
able,  four  not  very  desirable  and  12  not 
desirable.  The  poor  quality  of  Elberta 
with  the  relatively  poor  quality  of  Greens¬ 
boro  have  made  their  imprint  upon  the 
progeny.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Belle 
X  Greensboro  cross,  when  at  least  one- 
fifth  were  desirable.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  where  none  could  meet  the  high 
standard  set.  more  than  half  had  market¬ 
able  fruit.  The  ripening  dates  set  them¬ 
selves  in  three  groups:  One  from  August 
2  to  7  ;  one  from  August  11  to  17,  and  one 
from  August  28  to  September  1.  All,  so 
far,  are  earlier  than  Elberta.  The  first 
group  was  a  little  later  than  Greensboro, 
the  second  and  largest  group  about  the 
season  of  Canpan  and  the  last  group 
about  the  season  of  Belle.  In  the  case 
of  this  cross  the  white  of  Greensboro  is 
dominant  and.  including  those  that  did 
not  fruit.  107  should  be  white  and  10  yel¬ 
low.  Of  those  that  fruited  14  were  free¬ 
stones,  10  semi-cling  and  10  clingstones. 

Early  Crawford  Self-Pollinated. — 
Very  few  of  the  offspring  of  this  union 
fruited  in  this  season.  One  of  the  faults 
of  Early  Crawford  as  a  variety  is  that  it 
is  late  coming  into  bearing.  What  trees 
did  bear  had  small  crops,  so  that  a 
true  index  of  their  value  was  not  obtain¬ 
able.  However,  two  of  the  six  were 
classed  as  desirable  an<^  three  as  may  be 
desirable,  while  one  was  not.  desirable. 
The  ripening  dates  are  enigmatic,  as  they 
extend  from  August  11  to  31.  All  of  the 
fruits  borne  were  freestones.  An  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  cropped  up  was  the  dis¬ 
closing  that  this  variety  seemingly  carries 
a  factor  for  white  flesh,  as  one  out  of  six 
that  bore  had  white  flesh  and  two  out  of 
55  that  did  not  bear  will  probably  have 
white  flesh.  The  proportion  is  small,  but 
this  may,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  explain  the  behavior  of  this  variety 
in  crosses.  All  that  fruited  were  free¬ 
stones. 

Early  Crawford  X  Greensboro. — 
Only  16  out  of  39  of  this  cross  fruited, 
and  the  average  of  quality  is  poor,  duly 
two  were  desirable,  five  may  be  desirable, 
two  were  not  very  desirable  and  seven 
were  not  desirable.  Greensboro  again  ex¬ 
erted  its  poor  qualities.  All  of  the  fruits 
will  be  white,  in  those  that  did  not  bear 
as  well  as  those  that  did  bear.  The  ma¬ 
jority  ripened  on  August  10,  11  and  12, 
with  one  on  July  30  and  one  on  August 
14.  Tt  does  not  indicate  much,  owing  to 
the  small  number.  Five  were  freestones, 
four  semi-cling  and  seven  clingstones,  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  prepotency  of 
Greensboro  in  the  case  of  a  weak  yellow 
variety. 

Crosses  with  8t.  John. — A  second  se¬ 
ries  of  crosses  was  introduced  in  1915, 
and  the  seedlings  were  planted  in  1917. 
The  direct  object  of  this  cross  was  the 
securing  of  high  quality,  yellow-fleshed 
fruits  that  would  be  hardy  and  vigorous 
in  growth.  Two  crosses  were  made  in  this 
series.  St.  John  was  selected  for  the 
seed  parent  in  both  cases.  This  variety  is 
a  beautiful  peach  of  mild  flavor  but  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  a  freestone  ripening  just 
after  Carman.  Unfortunately,  the  variety 
lacks  vigor  in  growth,  matures  late,  is  an 
uncertain  cropper  and  is  very  irritable. 
The  fruit  possesses  poor  shipping  quality. 
In  choosing  the  pollen  parents,  vigor  in 
growth  and  hardiness,  together  with  curli¬ 
ness  of  maturity  and  early  season  ripen¬ 
ing  were  the  prime  considerations.  Greens¬ 
boro  and  Early  Wheeler  were  the  chosen 
ones.  Greensboro  is  well  known  and  has 
already  been  described.  Early  Wheeler 
(or  Red  Bird  Cling)  is  a  very  early 
ripening  variety,  maturing  its  fruits  about 
a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  Greens¬ 
boro.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  highly 
colored,  ■bifh*  it  is  a  clingstone  and  the 
flesh  is  rubbery  in  texture.  The  quality 
is  not  bad  if  you  can  separate  the  juice 
from  the  flesh. 
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This  trade-mark  appears  on  a  l 
genuine  J.  1.  Case 
implements 


J.  I.  Case  Three  Bottom 
Tractor  Plow 


J.  I.  Case  Horse- Drawn 
Disc  Harrow 


J.  I.  Case  Power  Drive 
Corn  Planter 


J  I.  Case  Universal 
Cultivator 


NOTICE — The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  has  decided  that 
our  plows  are  the  " ORIGINAL 
CASE  PLOWS,"  and  that  we 
are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  word  CASE  on  all  plows 
and  tillage  implements ,  and  in 
all  catalogs  and  advertisements 
of  same.  Notice  by  ary  other 
concern  regarding  CASE  plows 
is  given  because  oj  this  Supreme 
Court  order ,  that  our  rights,  the 
rights  of  the  dealer  and  the  rights 
of  the  public  may  be  protected. 
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A  New  Standard  of 
Accuracy  in  Corn  Planting 


For  many  years  farmers  took  it  for  granted  that 
corn  planters  were  pretty  nearly  all  alike. 

Then  came  J*  I.  Case  and  set  up  a  new  stand¬ 
ard.  This  planter  proved  that  almost  perfect 
accuracy  in  planting  is  at  last  possible.  And 
farmers  all  over  the  corn-growing  territorv  were 
made  happy  by  wonderful  increases  in  their 
corn  crops. 

For  nearly  halt  a  century  J.  I.  Case  has  main¬ 
tained  its  position  as  the  foremost  creative  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  implement-building  industry. 

As  a  source  of  invention,  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  no  other  concern  has  ever  approached  this 
great  institution’s  notable  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

That’s  why  the  J.  T.  Case  Plow  Works  Com¬ 
pany  stands  today  without  a  rival  in  its  splen¬ 
did  understanding  of  corn  planting  and  its 
broad  scientific  knowledge  of  the  finer  points 
of  corn  planter  building. 

That  also  explains  why  the  vigilant  care,  which 
made  the  wonderful  popularity  of  this  planter 
possible,  has  never  been  relaxed.  For  example, 
every  planter  is  check  tested  before  leaving  the 
factory.  Be  changing  conditions  ever  so  diffi- 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS  COMPANY 


cult,  no  experiments  have  been  permitted  with 
quality  which  Jerome  I.  Case  established. 

The  result  is  a  corn  planter  which,  due  to  un¬ 
usual  uniform  construction,  to  scientific  design¬ 
ing,  to  its  unique  double  cut-off  and  to  its  big, 
smooth  seed  plates,  gives  96  to  99  per  cent 
accuracy  of  drop. 

This  J.  I.  Case  extreme  accuracy  means  at  least 
20  more  perfect  hills  out  ot  every  100.  Means 
7  more  bushel  per  acre.  And  means  around 
$350  more  profit  from  every  40  acres  planted. 

Thousands  of  tests,  using  all  sizes  and  shapes 
of  corn  including  large  and  small  kernels,  prove 
these  facts.  They  prove  that  a  J.  1.  Case 
Planter  quickly  pays  its  costs  and  goes  on 
making  big  profits  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  this  corn  planter,  the  J.  I.  Case 
line  includes  Cotton  Planters  and  Listers.  Also 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows,  Harrows,  Culti¬ 
vators  and  other  implements.  And  a  full  line 
of  Power  Farming  Implements. 

Farmers  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country 
will  tellyou  that  J. I.  Case  uniformly-highquality 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

Your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  will  give  you  full  derails. 
Or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

dspt.  p.  a.  14,  RACINE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  i  i  all  Principal  Cities 
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For  Your  Boy — 
at  College 
or  on  the  Farm 


NOTHING  you  could  get  for  your  boy  at  college 
would  be  of  greater  help  than  an  accurate  watch. 
College  days  are  crowded  days — it’s  both  important 
and  demanded  that  students  be  on  time. 

And  for  any  bov,  anywhere,  there’s  inspiration  and 
pride  in  owning  a  watch  that  really  keeps  accurate 
time.  That  sort  of  watch  gets  willing  co-operation 
from  a  boy. 

Buy  your  son  a  Hamilton.  It  will  help  him  form 
habits  that  lead  to  success — and  twenty-five  years 
from  now  will  still  be  serving  him  faithfully. 


amiltott 


“The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America" 

Most  of  America’s  fastest  trains  are  runon  Hamilton 
time.  Because  of  its  remarkable  accuracy,  the 
Hamilton  Watch  has  become  truly  “The  Railroad 
Timekeeper  of  America.” 

There  are  22  Hamilton  Models  to  choose  from, 
with  prices  from  #38  to  #200.  Hamilton  movements 
alone,  #20  (#22.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  See  them  at 
your  jeweler’s. 

Send  today  for  “The  Timekeeper.”  It 
tells  how  Hamiltons  are  made  and 
shows  the  various  models  with  prices 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Strawberries  from  Spring  to  Fall 

Think  of  it.  Biglucious  strawberries  on  your 
table  from  June  ’til  October.  Our  Everbearing 
and  spring  varieties  make  this  possible.  And 
from  a  commercial  standpoint  berries  will  pay 
more  than  any  other  crop  you  can  grow. 

OUR  CATALOG  TELLS  HOW 

many  men  are  making  S700  an  acre  net,  or  more,  by 
planting  our  strawberry,  raspberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants.  But  remember,  KNIGHT’S  FRUIT 
PLANTS  are  the  first  step  toward  success. 

W rite  for  Catalog  Today — It's  Free 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 


Box  80 


Sawyer,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  true-to-name  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive.  Superb,  Peerless,  Ideal,  101?  Min- 


. . , _ , _ |  .  pt 

Early,  $10  per  >1.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  If*  Free. 
E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..E.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

an  A  25  leading  varieties,  the  real 

MMm  11  money  makers,  including 

BniV  ■  W  the  two  best  everbearing 
kinds.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  berry  plants  and 
Carden  Seeds.  27  years’  experience  insures  your 
satisfaction  with  Weston’s  vigorous,  heavy  rooted 
true-to-name  stock.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
our  Free  Catalog  tells  the  truth  about  plants  and 
Beeds— a  valuable  book  fa  the  grower  Write  for  it. 
A.  R  WESTON  &  CO.,  T  D.7.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


KELLOGG S 
r  1920 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


'  If  yon  want  to  cut  down  the  H.  C.  _ 

I  b.  thia  year,  write  today  for  yonr 
■  copy  of  tnte  big  strawberry  book.  It  pie-  B 

I  turee  in  colors  and  folly  deecribrs  tho  many  V 

!sTiftAWBEELYh^fe°idKJiLI^GG  ‘'EDIGRFE 

[Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

%  book  tella  how  thousands  of  families  are  setting  1 

^the  benefit  of  Kellogg.  Everbearing 
%  gardens  the  year  'round  and  making 
hiff  cash  profit  besides.  This  valu> 

%  able  book  is  FREE  and  post 
l  paid  Write  today  to 

.R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.. 

Boj  976 
.  Tbrsc  River*, 

Mic h.  J 

f. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Rend  for  free 

catalogue.  J.  KEIFFORQ  HALL,  R  No.  2,  Rhodesdale.  Md. 


Strawberry  PLANTS  everbearing mm/us 

Catalogue  Free  liasil  Perry,  Georgetown,  I>el. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
ean  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  larf/est  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Lax  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .In  A 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

(jet  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Largo  t tock  at  Lowest  Prices.  They  are  Profit  mak¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  save  money  on 
yonr  order.  C.  S.  Perdue,  Box  25.  Showell,  Md . 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  .  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson.  Mich 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Dividing  Crops  With  a  Boy 

Here  is  another  problem  for  your  kind 
consideration  and  advice :  The  boy  in 
question  goes  to  school,  is  large,  strong 
and  willing.  School  is  out  at  2  p.  m. 
The  boy  and  I  raised  a  field  of  Gold 
Nugget  corn  this  year.  I  helped  the  boy 
get  out  manure,  plow,  work  land  and 
cultivate.  The  boy  planted  corn,  cut 
same,  husked  the  crop.  I  have  the  fodder 
and  half  the  corn.  The  boy  helped  me 
with  my  haying.  The  threshers  have  just 
left  and  the  boy  is  interested  in  raising 
more  corn,  some  Spring  wheat  and  White 
Lincoln  oats  (they  were  fine).  I  will  fur¬ 
nish  everything,  help  fit  land.  The  boy 
will  help  me  with  my  haying  (10  or  15 
tons).  I  want  corn  fodder  and  straw. 
Tell  us  how  to  divide  the  crops. 

F.  W.  w. 

Connecticut. 

You  cannot  treat  such  a  case  as  you 
would  a  contract  with  a  neighbor  or  hired 
man.  We  should  give  the  boy  half  or 
60  per  cent  of  the  income.  And  give  it 
to  him  without  any  string  tied  to  it.  Do 
not  keep  it  or  bank  it  for  him,  but  let  him 
have  it  for  his  own  without  any  reserve. 
And  if  there  are  girls  m  the  family  give 
them  an  equal  chance  and  also  without 
reservations.  The  league  of  a  farm  fam¬ 
ily  will  not  be  complete  if  there  are  any 
reservations  tacked  onto  the  use  of  well- 
earned  money. 


The  Contract-breaking  Man 

Last  November  I  hired  a  man  to  work 
on  my  farm,  to  start  the  first  of  April, 
next  Spring,  for  $30  per  month.  An¬ 
other  farmer,  where  he  worked  before, 
hired  him  this  month  for  $38  per  month 
for  next  April.  This  leaves  me  without  a 
man.  Can  I  force  him  to  work  for  me?  I 
have  no  writing  of  it,  only  I  have  a  wit¬ 
ness  that  I  hired  him.  w.  B.  V. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  can  force  a 
man  to  work  for  you  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Even  if  you  could  force  him,  it  is 
doubtful  if  you  would  get  satisfactory  la¬ 
bor  out  of  him.  Judging  from  our  own 
experience  in  such  matters,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  let  him  alone.  This  is  not 
uncommon,  and  the  behavior  of  some  of 
these  hired  men  under  such  circumstances 
is  close  to  criminal.  Unless  you  have  any 
written  contract  with  sueh  a  man  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  you  could  get  any  satis¬ 
faction  from  him.  As  a  rule  such  men 
are  judgment  proof,  and  a  man  who  will 
break  his  contract  in  this  way  is  not 
usually  responsible  enough  to  satisfy  any 
legal  claim. 


Tho  Lonely  Daughter  and  Her  Treasure 

I  enclose  letter  just  received  from  Val¬ 
encia,  Spain,  addressed  to  John  W.  Roe, 
who  died  in  April,  1911,  and  of  whose  es¬ 
tate  I  was  administrator.  This  is  sent  you 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  you  of  a 
scheme  that  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
defraud  my  decedent  were  he  living  to  be 
into  it.  Probably  similar  letters  are  sent 
out  to  others.  Make  any  use  of  it  that  you 
may  see  fit.  W.  G.  M. 

Connecticut. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

Although  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know 
you  personally,  address  me  to  you  by  the 
good  references  that  I  have  of  your  hones¬ 
ty,  then  your  address  has  been  given  to 
me  by  a  countryman  of  yours,  who  thinks 
that  I  am  of  your  own  family. 

Owing  to  my  illness,  I  am  imploring 
your  protection  for  my  alone  daughter  12 
years  age,  at  the  same  time  under  your 
valuable  concurs  as  a  personal  relational 
to  be  able  to  recover  the  sum  of  $120,000 
that  I  have  in  a  secure  spot  deposited. 

If  you  accept  the  sacred  mission  that  I 
intrust  you  I  will  name  you  tutor  of  my 
daughter’s  patrimony,  giving  you  the 
fourth  part  of  said  sum  as  a  just  reward. 

When  I  will  -eceive  your  reply  I  will 
inform  you  about  this  affair;  today  only 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  in  prison  by  political 
causes,  and  as  I  am  closely  watched  by 
my  political  enemies,  I  beg  you  keep  thia 
secret. 

As  the  local  council  of  this  goal  reads 
all  the  letters  prisoners  addressed,  I  beg 
you  reply  me  by  cable  inclosed,  person  of 
reliance,  who  as  soon  as  will  receive  it, 
he  will  deliver  it  to  me  safely. 

Being  my  health  state  grevious  I  *m 
imploring  you  a  soon  reply.  I  am  your* 
faithfully,  alfonso  roe. 

This  12-year-old  daughter  must  be  gray¬ 
haired  by  this  time.  At  least  25  years 
ago  we  received  just  such  a  letter,  appar¬ 
ently  written  by  the  same  hand.  Thia 
man  is  certainly  “all  things  to  all  men," 
for  he  signs  any  name  to  suit  the  sucker. 
The  game  is  simple  enough.  Suppose  you 


cable  him  that  you  accept  the  “sacred 
trust.”  In  due  time  some  mysterious 
stranger  appears  with  a  fine,  romantic 
tale.  He  knows  where  the  $120,000  is 
hidden  and  he  is  willing  to  share  $30,000 
of  it  with  you  if  you  will  help  pay 
expenses — but  you  must  pledge  yourself  to 
keep  the  matter  a  secret.  It  will  cost 
about  $500  to  make  the  dangerous  journey 
to  where  the  treasure  is  hidden.  You  put 
up  half,  or  $250,  and  keep  quiet  about  it, 
and  you  will  receive  $15,000.  That  is  the 
game,  and,  if  you  will  believe  it,  plenty 
of  people  have  put  up  that  money  and  are 
now  waiting  for  their  share.  There  is  no 
treasure,  and  no  lonely  daughter — only 
two  smart  rascals  who  are  after  your 
money.  They  ought  to  be  in  prison,  but 
somehow  they  have,  thus  far,  kept  on  the 
outside. 


A  Garden  Gang  Plow 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan  of  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  77.  He  calls  it  his  garden  gang 
plow,  and  has  this  to  say  about  it: 

In  the  first  place,  my  plow  is  simplicity 
itself.  I  bought  a  lawn  mower  handle  at 
the  junk  shop  for  25  cents.  I  then  had 
the  frame  or  draw-bar  cast  at  the  foundry 
in  one  piece.  This  cost  me  $1.25,  the 
center  being  slotted  so  that  the  plow  may 
be  set  wide  or  narrow.  I  then  tool?  draw  • 
bar  to  machine  shop  with  one  plow,  that 
it  might  be  properly  fitted.  Any  garden 
plow  will  do;  mine  is  a  Planet  Jr.  1  had 
it  put  on  the  planer;  this  cost  $2.  The 
draw-bar  should  not  be  less  than  25 
pounds.  The  draw-bar  on  my  plow  is 
about  three  inches  wide,  one  inch  thick 
and  24  inches  long.  This  plow  has  many 
advantages  over  other  garden  plows,  es¬ 
pecially  when  one  has  no  horse. 


v  Selling  a  Farm  on  Contract 

I  have  been  reading  articles  in  regard 
to  selling  farms  on  contract.  I  will  tell 
you  of  my  experience  in  selling  a  farm 
that  worked  out  well.  I  had  a  farm  I 
asked  $3,600  for,  and  got  a  buyer  who 
had  no  money,  but  seemed  to  be  indus¬ 
trious.  I  wanted  some  money  down,  and 
this  is  the  way  we  did  it:  He  had  two 
good  horses,  cow,  chickens  and  farm  tools. 
I  took  chattel  mortgage  on  stock  and 
tools.  This  was  only  as  security  in  case 
he  did  not  pay  interest.  lie  borrowed 
$-100  from  a  friend  of  his  to  give  me.  I 
found  a  man  who  would  take  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  for  $1,500.  That  gave  me  $1,900. 
and  I  took  balance,  or  $1,700  for  second 
mortgage.  He  was  to  pay  me  $200  each 
fall  and  interest  every  six  months,  which 
he  has  done  very  promptly.  He  has  had 
place  three  years,  paid  off  $200  each  two 
years  and  $500  last  year,  and  both  of  us 
are  well  satisfied.  e.  f. 

New  York. 


No  Oil  in  New  Jersey 

I  have  just  read  an  extract  from  The 
of  January  17,  1920,  page  106, 
Hope  Farm  Notes.”  I  want  to  express 
my  very  great  appreciation  of  the  admir¬ 
able  way  in  which  you  have  answered  the 
suggestion  that  oil  occurs  in  this  State 
because  here  and  there  an  oily  looking 
scum  is  found  upon  the  water  in  swampy 
places.  I  have  seen  this  scum  hundreds 
of  times  in  my  work  in  the  State,  and  in 
every  instance  the  material  has  been  not 
oil,  but  a  thin,  iridescent,  metallic  scum 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  soluble 
iron  eomponds  in  the  water.  When 
stirrred  with  a  twig  it  breaks  up  and 
floats  away  in  separate  patches,  whereas 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  break  up 
true  oil  scum  upon  the  surface. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in 
New  Jersey  today  in  prospecting  for  oil. 
In  so  far  as  this  expenditure  is  being 
made  by  wealthy  men  who  are  spending 
their  own  money  in  hacking  their  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  legitimate,  although  in  my 
opinion  an  ill-advised  attempt.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  drill  is,  of  course,  the 
final  test  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
oil.  The  fact,  however,  that  so  far  as  I 
know,  all  oil  geologists  who  have  studied 
conditions  in  New  Jersey,  and  those  of  us 
who  do  not  claim  to  be  expert  oil  geol¬ 
ogists,  hut  who  do  claim  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structure  of  the  State,  are  a 
unit  in  the  belief  that  oil  in  commercial 
quantities  does  not  occur  in  this  State, 
ought  to  deter  the  man  of  small  means 
from  risking  any  of  his  money  in  a  gam¬ 
ble  of  this  character.  I  am  glad  that 
your  paper  with  its  wide  circulation  is 
lending  the  weight  of  its  influence  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possible  exploitation  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  by  any  stock  selling  oil  schemes. 

HENRY  B.  KUMMEL, 

State  Geologist. 


Hazel  :  “The  first  time  George  pro¬ 
posed  I  didn’t  accept  him.”  Helen  :  “I 
know  it  dear.  You  weren’t  there.” — Port¬ 
land  Express. 
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Something  'Worth  Knowing 

About  Batteries 


Inside  the  Still  Better  Willard  Battery  are  four  im¬ 
portant  things,  hard  rubber  jars ;  plates;  battery  solu¬ 
tion,  and  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation.  Each  cell 
consists  of  a  jar  with  plates,  solution  and  insulation 
sealed  up  inside  of  it. 

The  hard  rubber  jar  insulates  each  cell  from  the 
other  cells  in  the  battery 

The  Solution  is  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The 
acid  does  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  but  you  have  to  renew 
the  water  by  adding  a  little 
every  two  weeks  or  so,  to 
keep  the  level  above  the  tops 
of  the  plates  and  to  take  care 
of  the  evaporation. 

The  Plates  are  of  two  kinds, 
positive  and  negative.  Chemical 
action  between  them  and  the 
Solution  makes  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  which  operates  starter,  and 
lights,  and  furnishes  the  spark. 


The  Insulation  between  pos¬ 
itive  and  negative  plates  is  the 
all  important  item.  Ordinary 
insulation  almost  always  wears 
out  before  any  other  part  of  the 
battery.  Threaded  Rubber  In¬ 
sulation  lasts  as  long  as  the 
plates  and  does  not  have  to  be 
renewed.  That  is  why  it  has 
been  termed  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  remarkable  battery 
improvements  of  the  Willard 
organization.  Ask  the  nearest 
Willard  Service  Station  to  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

IV i 1 lard  Service . 
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Buy  the  Best 

THE 

MAPES  FAMOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


The  Standard  for 
Generations 


Basis  Bone  and  Guano 
No  Rock  Used 


Availability  without  Acidity 


Choicest  Forms  of  POTASH-- 
Sulphates,  Carbonates  and 
Nitrates  all  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  materials.  For 
Tobacco,  Fruits,  etc.,  where 
these  forms  are  required. 


Foreign  Muriate  for  General  Farm  Crops 


Ample  Supplies  of  Potash 
In  Our  Brands  This  Year 


Manufactured  as  in  the  past 
with  precisely  the  same  care 
as  to  the  choiceness  and 
adaptability  of  the  materials 
for  the  crops  for  which  they 
are  intended.  • 


Send  direct  to  us  or  to  our  nearest 
Agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  & 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch 

239  State  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


General  Farm  Topics 


A  Homemade  Tractor 

The  picture  Riven  below  shows  ft  home¬ 
made  tractor  which  was  put  together  by 
Abraham  Geissinger,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  Mr. 
Geissinger  says  that  he  has  had  the  en¬ 
gine  for  nine  years,  and  lie  bought  it  sec¬ 
ond-hand  in  the  iirst  place.  During  the 
rainy  season  of  July,  1919,  he  put  this 
outfit  together,  most  of  the  parts  being 
taken  from  a  scrap  pile,  ns  one  will  see 
that  the  wheels  are  evidently  parts  of  old 
machinery.  This  tractor  will  travel  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  will  haul  over  the  road 
a  thrashing  machine  that  weighs  3.S00 
lbs.,  and  it  can  be  driven  up  a  steep  hill. 
Mr.  Geissinger  says  that  he  can  put  two 
double-disk  harrows  behind  it.  well 
weighted  down,  and  the  tractor  will  haul 
them  without  trouble.  lie  fitted  it  up  so 
as  to  have  two  speeds,  one  forward  and 
one  in  reverse.  The  total  cost  of  this 
tractor  was  $305  in  cash,  but  it  will  bo 
evident  to  anybody  that  a  man,  to  make 
such  a  machine,  has  to  have  a  very  clear 
mechanical  mind,  and  be  naturally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  handling  machinery.  Every  now 
and  then  someone  sends  us  an  account 
of  a  homemade  contrivance  of  this  sort. 


formity  of  setting  stakes  and  the  proper 
tension  on  wire.  koy  c.  deyo. 

Ohio. 

For  quite  a  Rood  many  years  we  have 
owned  and  used  check-row  planters  with 
great  satisfaction.  They  work  well  on  all 
our  land,  which,  however,  is  not  broken 
by  large  rocks  or  stumps,  which  would 
prevent  the  free  use  of  the  wire  stretched 
across  the  field,  the  length  of  the  piece 
to  be  planted.  We  use  the  planter  on 
land  that  is  quite  rolling  and  with  some 
sharp  slopes  without  serious  trouble.  The 
piece  to  be  planted  should  have  at  least 
one  square  corner  to  allow  of  placing  the 
pin  that  holds  the  wire  at  right  angles 
with  the  rows.  Then  with  care  in  plac¬ 
ing  these  pins  the  checks  will  be  perfect 
enough  so  that  a  cultivator  can  be  used 
both  ways  to  good  advantage.  After  our 
years  of  experience  with  this  planter  we 
can  say  that  we  would  plant  corn  in  no 
other  way,  especially  on  land  that  re¬ 
quires  much  cultivating,  as  some  of  ours, 
which  is  quite  well  infested  with  witch 
grass,  does.  We  tried  several  kinds  of 
check-row  attachments  for  ordinary  plant¬ 
ers  without  results  before  buying  this  real 
check-row  planter,  but  gave  all  up  in  dis¬ 
gust  as  entirely  impractical.  The  wire 
that  came  with  our  planter  was  50  rods 
lo.ig,  but  we  had  one  piece  SO  rods  which 
we  wished  to  plant,  and  so  we  got  an 
additional  length  of  wire  and  spliced  the 


A  Pennsylvania  Farmer's  Homemade  Tractor 


They  are  interesting  and  practical,  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  possibility  of  any  ordinary  farm¬ 
er,  because  such  a  farmer  lacks  the  me¬ 
chanical  ability  to  put  a  machine  of  this 
kind  together.  That  sort  of  ability  is 
born  in  the  man,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  Mr.  Geissinger  had  started  early 
in  life  to  work  among  cars  or  trucks,  he 
would  have  developed  great  ability  along 
that  line.  The  average  man  who  lacks 
this  skill  will  do  better  to  let  the  manu¬ 
facturers  handle  the  work  for  him. 


The  Check-row  Corn  Planter 

On  page  191  Mr.  Loveland  asks  for  the 
experience  we  in  the  grain  section  have 
had  with  the  check-row  corn  planters. 
In  this  section  one  will  find  but  very 
little  corn  planted,  as  our  fathers  used  to, 
as  a  result  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
hoes,  I  presume.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
farmer  uses  a  modern  check-row  planter, 
and  we  see  but  few  fields  that  are  not 
checked  so  that  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
two-horse  cultivator  both  ways,  which 
with  the  labor  shortage  on  our  farms  at 
present  is  certainly  a  great  advantage. 
As  I  have  used  them  and  taught  several 
to  do  the  same  with  the  best  of  results, 
I  will  give  a  few  simple  directions  that 
will  enable  anyone  to  do  it  very  easily. 
Mr.  Loveland  asks  for  experience  on  hill 
land.  r'  he  only  place  I  ever  experienced 
any  difficulty  has  been  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  where  the  planter  had  a  tendency  to 
slide  out  of  line  with  the  team.  First 
reel  out  the  wire,  then  draw  it  up 
straight,  set  the  first  stake  10  or  more 
feet  back,  and  in  a  center  line  with  the 
tongue  of  the  planter.  After  first  row  is 
checked  and  you  are  ready  to  reset  stakes, 
remember  that  here  is  where  your  success 
depends  upon  how  near  you  come  to  doing 
it  the  same  way  every  time.  Always  ap¬ 
ply  the  same  pull  on  wire  when  setting 
stakes,  which  is  easily  accomplished  by 
grasping  stake  and  leaning  your  weight 
on  wire,  and  with  a  whirling  motion 
swing  wire  over  in  line  with  check  head 
of  planter,  and  for  a  few  rods  in  front 
of  the  team  ;  beyond  that  it  will  care  for 
itself.  Always  remember  to  keep  wire 
just  tight  enough  so  that  when  the  forks 
of  planter  head  strike  buttons  on  wire 
the  wire  does  not  give  but  a  trifle  ahead 
before  tripping  planter.  Remember,  it  is 
easy ;  you  can  do  it.  just  as  well  as  we 
can.  The  essential  things  arc  this  uni- 


old  one  and  found  it  to  work  as  well  the 
longer  distance.  Care  must  be  used  in 
placing  the  wire  pegs  in  the  ground  at 
one  end  at  right  angles  with  the  rows, 
but  that  is  not  much  trouble  after  the 
piece  is  once  started. 

Maine.  b.  walker  m’keen. 


Improving  New  England  Pastures 

On  page  34  A.  TL  G.,  in  discussing 
New  England  agriculture  advises  using 
Alsike  clover  or  Blue  grass  seed  on  pas¬ 
tures.  Does  he  mean  simply  to  sow  the 
seed  without  plowing?  How  much  seed 
to  one  acre?  i.  ir.  o. 

Bedford,  N  Y. 

I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  advocate  any¬ 
thing  elaborate  or  expensive.  Better  pas¬ 
tures  arc  a  matter  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance.  But  the  average  farmer  has  his 
hands  full  and  his  money  used  up  long 
before  he  gets  back  to  the  pasture.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  man  to  plan  to  spend  $10  or  $20  a 
year  on  his  pasture.  In  my  opinion,  such 
a  sum  will  yield  best  returns  if  spent 
entirely  for  seed.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  figure  a  certain  amount  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  but  would  simply  spend  what  money 
1  could  afford  for  seed  and  sow  the  seed 
on  the  best  ground  in  the  pasture,  or 
wherever  most  needed,  at  rates  varying 
according  as  the  present  turf  is  good  or 
thin.  Mix  one-half  clover,  one  quarter  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  and  one-quarter  Red- 
top,  and  sow  it  broadcast  when  the  frost 
is  going  out.  Buy  White  clover,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  Alsike  otherwise ;  also  get  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  if  possible,  and  Canadian 
Blue  grass  as  second  choice.  White 
clover  is  the  best  pasture  clover,  but  is 
scarce  and  high  (as  all  clover  will  be 
this  Spring).  Ten  dollars  will  buy  seed 
enough,  however,  to  sow  thinly  over  quite 
an  area.  If  the  ground  be  scratched  over 
a  bit  later  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or 
th<*  old-fashioned  brush,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  One  will  find  it  interesting  to  pick 
out  a  certain  area  in  the  pasture — the 
best  land — and  experiment  in  this  and 
other  ways.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  pasture  improvement  program  that 
one  may  embark  on  if  he  has  the  money 
and  labor  available.  Rotated  pastures, 
a  certain  amount  of  tillage,  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  nitrates — many  things  are  pos¬ 
sible  and  get  results.  But)  they  cost 
money.  Most  of  us  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  put  lime  and  fertilizer  enough  on 
our  crop  fields,  let  alone  the  pasture.  My 
opinion,  based  on  fairly  wide  observation 
and  some  experience,  is  that  the  pasture 
money  should  be  spent  first  for  seed  and 
clean-up  work;  after  that,  for  lime,  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  tillago.  B<  G 
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Correct  AUTOMOBILE 
LUBRICATION 

?? 

How  to  read  the  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils, 
for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample  “A”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A.”  “Arc”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic,  etc.  The  recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
This  chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer, 
it  is  safer  to  purchase  in  original  packages. 

Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

% 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Branchet:  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 


‘TT  is  cheaper  to  wear  out  oil 
X  than  machinery” — is  an 
axiom  among  automotive  en¬ 
gineers.  For  this  purpose  the 
best  oil  is  the  cheapest.  Only 
by  using  the  correct  oil  canyou 
be  certain  that  your  machinery 
isnotgetting  unnecessary  wear. 

Tractor  manufacturers  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers  are 
recommending  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloils  for  use  in  their  tractors. 
In  many  cases  the  tractors 
carry  a  plate  recommending 
the  use  of  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  specified  by 
the  Chart  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions.  And  in  some  cases  a 
supply  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
of  the  correct  grade  is  packed 
with  the  tractor  when  it  leaves 
the  factory. 

These  manufac¬ 
turers  want  you  to 
get  engine  results. 

They  know  that 


by  using  the  correct  grade  or 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  you  will. 

The  same  reasoning  applies 
with  equal  force  to  your  auto¬ 
mobile.  Oil  which  breaks 
down  under  the  intense  heat 
of  service,  and  whose  body 
does  not  provide  a  proper 
seal  for  your  piston  rings,  will 
not  protect  your  engine  from 
the  costly  wear  that  shortens 
its  life  and  curtails  its  effici¬ 
ency.  In  other  words,  such 
an  oil  does  not  give  engine 
results. 

The  charts  shown  here 
specify  the  correct  grades  ot 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  your 
automobile  and  your  tractor. 
These  Charts  are  recognized 
the  world  over  as 
authoritative 
guides  to  scientific 
lubrication.  Make 
them  your  guides. 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Are  you  using  it? 


Only  One  oil  can 
be  Best  for  your  tractor 
or  automobile 


Correct 

TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 

•a? 

How  to  read  the  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B” 

Cargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ..retie 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  tractor  indicates  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 
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The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


Wanted:  An  Ideal  Farm 


I  would  like  to  retire  from  iny  practice 
and  enter  the  farming  field.  I  have  had 
some  experience  at  it,  though  a  while 
ago ;  hut  I  have  read  and  otherwise  kept 
in  contact  with  all  modern  agricultural 
pursuits.  My  investigations  of  farms  to 
buy  have  somewhat  dampened  my  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  for  the  sake  of  clarification  I 
ask  your  counsel  in  the  matter.  I  would 
like  to  buy  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in 
New  York  or  States  in  the  proximity — 
150  miles  from  New  York  City.  A  farm 
that  has  at  least  between  2,000  and  4,000 
producing  fruit  trees  and  a  modern  up- 
to-date  dairy  of  at  least  40  cows.  I  shall 
expect  to  raise  some  pigs  and  chickens — 
at  least  200  to  300  pigs  and  quite  well- 
equipped  poultry  plant  of  at  least'  2.000 
to  3,000  chickens.  I  do  not  want  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  something  that  will  cost 
$2  to  produce  one  egg,  but  a  thorough¬ 
going  business — something  that  has  paid 
for  years  an  income  of,  say,  at  least 
$8,000  to  $10,000  net.  To  all  my  advertise¬ 
ments  I  received  replies  which  were  not 
in  keeping  with  the  plans  I  have  in  mind. 
Some  of  the  orchards  were  too  old  and 
ill-kept,  dairies  non-sanitary  and  run 
down  :  the  rest  of  the  outbuildings  were 
mere  shacks  of  improper  construction.  As 
to  the  stock,  some  were  good,  some  were 
bad,  implements  rusty  and  neglected  or  the 
good  dairy  was  not  where  the  good  or¬ 
chard  was,  etc.,  or  there  was  missing 
water,  proper  roads,  distance  from  mar¬ 
kets,  etc.  Are  there  such  farms,  or  really 
they  do  not  exist?  Is  there  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  to  get  a  farm  as  I  outlined  above 
in  New  York  State?  If  so,  how  shall  I 
go  about  it?  me  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Our  friend  certainly  has  some  large 
ideas  about  farming.  No  doubt  there  are 
such  farms,  but  has  he  stopped  to  consider 
what  they  would  be  worth?  A  business 
that  will  net  $10,000  profit  would  hardly 
be  given  away.  As  a  rule  the  large  dairy 
and  the-  large  orchard  do  not  go  together. 
There  are  cases  where  they  combine  well, 
but  as  a  rule,  in  these  times,  a  man  with 
4,000  trees  has  about  all  he  can  handle 


to  advantage,  and  if  he  wants  to  combine 
stock-keeping  he  is  more  likely  to  winter- 
feed  sheep  or  cattle.  A  man  of  reasonable 
age  would  do  better  to  buy  an  orchard 
farm  and  then  add  the  dairy  or  poultry 
business  to  suit  him — or  buy  a  dairy  farm 


and  plant  the  orchards  he  wants.  That 
would  be  more  economical,  and  he  would 
have  far  more  enjoyment  in  working  that 
way. 


Sure!  Have  Berries! 

I  must  disagree  with  the  Indiana  wom¬ 
an  who  advises  tree  fruits«to  the  exclusion 
of  berries  for  the  home  fruit  supply,  be¬ 
cause  berries  require  more  care.  Ilere  in 
New  York  the  tree  fruits  require  mucli 


spraying,  etc.,  but  berries  will  furnish  a 
home  supply  practically  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  From  a  dozen  or  two  each  of  red 
and  black  raspberries  I  canned  17  quarts, 
besides  using  all  we  could  use  on  the  table 
over  a  long  season.  A  little  over  100 
blackberry  plants  furnished  plenty  for 
table  use,  20  quarts  of  jam,  pickles,  and 
canned  fruit,  and  115  quarts  for  market. 
None  of  these  canes  receive  a  bit  of  indi¬ 
vidual  care ;  seven  or  eight  of  them  got 
some  cultivation  when  my  young  orchard 
is  cultivated,  but  all  the  rest  are  in  weeds 
till  I  can  hardly  find  them.  Even  my 
everbearing  strawberries  were  giving  us 
shortcakes  every  day,  and  were  loaded  with 
berries  and  blossoms,  though  they  were 


not  reset  last  Spring,  were  terribly  choked 
with  weeds  and  had  been  practically 
eaten  up  by  grasshoppers  once  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  June,  before  the  grasshoppers 
came,  I  canned  over  30  quarts.  They  were 
small  because  they  needed  resetting  and 
fertilizing,  etc.,  but  they  do  bear  well 
without  care,  though  it  is  no  way  to  raise 
fruit.  It  simply  proves  that  here,  at  least, 
anyone  can  have  berries  with  or  without 
correct  care.  mbs.  e.  m.  a. 

New  York. 


February  21,  1920 

A  Back-to*the-Land  Story 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my 
home.  I  was  raised  in  the  city,  but  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  be  in  the  country ;  made 
one  attempt  to  buy  a  place,  but  it  was 
a  poor  one,  poor  land  and  I  had  no  capi¬ 
tal,  so  had  to  give  it  up.  I  worked  on 
railroad  and  in  shops,  but  my  heart  all 
the  while  was  for  the  country. 

It  seemed  that  every  year  in  some  way 
some  of  my  family  would  be  sick  in  the 
city,  and  take  our  savings,  what  little  we 
could  save,  and  the  year  before  I  got  my 
home  my  wife  and  two  children  had  diph¬ 
theria  all  at  once,  and  I  was  quarantined 
in  with  them  for  six  weeks.  My  savings 
dwindled  that  time.  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  try  the  country  again.  I  went 
for  a  walk  one  Sunday  and  saw  this  little 
place,  and  finally  made  a  bargain  to  buy 
it,  15  acres  of  land  for  $1,300.  It  was  in 
.Tune,  1908,  and  I  only  had  $200  to  pay 
down.  They  let  me  have  the  house  to 
move  in,  but  could  not  have  possession  of 
farm  until  April,  1,  1909,  and  then  I 
was  to  pay  $150  more.  By  having  no 
rent  to  pay  and  working  at  my  job  I 
paid  the  $150.  I  will  make  my  last  pay¬ 
ment  April  1.  1920.  I  have  installed  a 
furnace,  acetylene  lights,  water  system, 
bath  and  toilet,  built  a  new  garage  and 
have  an  auto,  but  I  have  not  done  it 
off  the  farm.  I  am  at  present  employed 
as  a  machinist ;  have  been  here  three 
years,  but  in  the  Spring  when  I  pay  my 
last  cent  that  I  owe  to  anyone  the  coun¬ 
try  and  home  for  me  the  rest  of  my  days. 

I  want  my  wife  to  have  due  credit  for 
being  able  to  get  a  home,  as  she  stayed 
there  and  took  care  of  cow  and  horse,  and 
helped  in  every  way ;  was  very  saving.  I 
have  not  been  at  home  Winters,  as  I 
worked  in  shop,  but  srnce  I  have  had  an 
auto  I  went  back  and  forth  in  Summer. 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  p. 


Emollient  for  Chapped  Hands 

I  note  on  page  1880,  issue  for  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1919,  a  recipe  for  curing  chapped 
hands.  While  I  do  not  know  the  merits 
of  the  recipe  given.  I  do  know  that  the 
following  is  good — the  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  known :  Lanolin,  *  1  oz. ;  boro- 
glyceride,  V>  oz. ;  cold  cream  made  with 
white  vaseline,  3  ozs.  Any  druggist  can 
prepare  it,  and  it  is  not  costly.  I  use  it 
at  night.  First  wash  the  hands  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  hold  them  in  water  as 
warm  as  can  be  borne  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  dry  quickly 
and  rub  on  the  above  mixture  thoroughly. 
One  application  will  often  effect1  a  cure. 

M.  J.  SPALDING. 


The  Back-io-the-Landcr’s  Home 


Kept  for  One  Year  on  the  Product  of  One  Acre 


can  keep  seven  cows  a  year  on  the  product  of  one  acre  of 
ireka  Corn  when  milk  is  selling  at  seven  cents  per  quart, 
what  would  it  be  worth  when  milk  is  14  cents  per  quart? 

It  is  hardly  believable.  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year  on 
the  product  of  one  acre.  If  every  acre  of  corn  that  was  planted 
would  produce  even  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  this  amount,  milk 
would  be  produced  at  one-half  of  what  it  is  being  produced  for  at 
the  present  time.  On  one  acre  of  land  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn  produced  in  one  year  70  tons  800 
pounds  of  the  best  quality  of  sweet  ensilage.  Figuring  at  the  rate 
of  50  pounds  per  day  for  each  cow,  which  is  very  liberal,  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  feed  7  cows  for  one  year,  with  enough  left 
over  for  261  feeds. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn  is  being  planted  in  nearly  every  section  of 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  This  corn  outyields  any  other  variety  and  the 
quality  is  always  the  best. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn  grows  the  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  is 
very  short  jointed  and  will  produce  more  tons  of  good,  sweet 
ensilage  than  any  other  variety.  Four  of  the  heaviest  yields  of  this 
corn  in  one  year  produced  200  tons  96  pounds  or  an  average  of  50 
tons  and  24  pounds  per  acre. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn  has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  other 


Every  bag  of 
Ross  Eureka 
Corn  bears 
this  trade¬ 
mark-  dopt- 
ed  for  your 
p  rolecl  ion. 


commodities  and  the  best  money  you  can  spend  on  the  farm  is  for 
good  seed.  We  have  been  selling  Eureka  Corn  for  nearly  40 
years  and  we  know  before  we  ship  it  that  it  will  grow  under 
favorable  conditions.  There  is  a  lot  of  corn  being  sold  under 
the  name  of  Eureka,  but  the  yield  is  not  over  two- 
thirds  what  you  will  get  from  Ross’  Genuine  Eureka 
which  is  a  smooth,  white,  dent  variety  and  grows 
from  14  to  18  ft,  tall.  We  have  heard  of  it  over  20  ft. 
tall. 

Every  bushel  of  genuine  Eureka  is  put  up  in  our 
trade-mark  bags  and  is  seed  from  selected  ears,  butts 
and  tips  removed  and  well  fanned  to  remove  any  hull 
or  waste  material. 

We  also  handle  farm  seeds:  Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes, 

Rye,  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Cowpeas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans, 

Essex  Rape  and  other  field  and  ensilage  corn ,  Grass 
Seed  and  all  kinds  of  Alfalfa.  Full  line  of  agricul¬ 
tural  tools,  dairy  goods,  insecticides,  etc. 

Early  Fairmont  potatoes  give  increased  yield  over 
common  varieties  that  pays  for  cost  of  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Our  120-page  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free 
if  you  ask  for  it. 


ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Ross’  Eureka  Corn 


MEADOWBROOK  FARM 
Home  of.  the 

Fifteen  Thousand  Dollar  Jersey  Bull 
Melia  Ann’s  King. 56581 

George  E.  Peer,  Proprietor 

Chili  Station,  N.  Y. 

It  has  boon  my  intention  for  some  time  to  write 
yon  and  tell  yon  the  remarkable  success  that  1  had 
tiie  past  year  with  your  Eureka  Corn,  although  we 
bad  a  poor  corn  year  in  this  section,  it  being  nothing 
but  ruin,  rain,  all  the  time  early  in  the  season,  so  it 
made  us  very  late  in  getting  the  corn  planted,  and 
after  that  as  you  well  know  we  went  through  one  of 
the  very  worst  droughts  this  section  ever  saw.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  tills  we  got  simply  an  immense 
yield  from  your  Eureka  Seed,  in  fact  we  filled  one 
immense  silo  from  nine  acres  alone,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  near  here,  a  Mr.  Ely  Buell,  even  had  more 
phenomenal  success  than  we  did.  1  think  1  never 


saw  such  corn  as  he  raised  from  your  Eureka  Seed, 
great  big  cars  be  bad  and  a  great  height.  In  fact, 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  corn,  I  desire  right 
now  to  ask  you  to  reserve  for  me  next  season  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  seed  as  sent  me  then. 

GEORGE  E.  PEER. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1919. 

Regarding  seed  corn  bought  from  you.  I  planted 
three  plots  of  your  Eureka  Corn.  One  plot  of  three 
acres  had  not  been  plowed  for  35  years.  Corn  plant¬ 
ed  May  12th  stood  15  to  17  ft.  high  and  cared  very 
heavy.  Plot  No.  2  lias  been  planted  to  corn  4  years. 
Planted  it  May  22nd,  averaged  15  ft.  high  and  was 
eared  good.  Plot  No.  3,  good  sod,  plowed  under  first 
week  in  June,  planted  June  8th  and  averaged  1(1  ft. 
high.  I  paid  a  little  more  for  my  seed  corn  than 
my  neighbors  but  my  corn  was  the  wonder  of  the 
county.  It  sure  was  the  cheapest  corn  and  fodder 
we  have  ever  had.  My  advice  is,  if  you  want  the 
best  there  is  for  ensilage,  plant  Ross’  Eureka  Corn. 

C.  B.  DEREMElt  &  SON. 
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Dahlias  Fail  to  Bloom 

Can  you  tell  why  my  Dahlias  do  not 
blossom  ?  I  have  given  them  everything 
to  make  them  bud  and  blossom ;  where  is 
the  trouble?  I  have  changed  roots,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  My  ground  is  rather  heavy,  but  I 
have  used  ashes  to  lighten  it.  s.  E.  L. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  that  the  soil  where  S.  E.  L.  is 
trying  to  flower  Dahlias  is  heavy  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  failure  to  bloom.  Another 
cause  may  be  too  much  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  has  a  tendency  to  over-de- 
velop  the  leafy  portion  of  the  plant.  They 
do  not  take  kindly  to  a  shaded,  cramped 
position.  If  the  soil  is  very  heavy  add 
plenty  of  coarse,  though  not  fresh,  manure, 
which  will  lighten  it  up  considerably,  then 
get  the  proper  degree  of  fertility  by  add¬ 
ing  phosphate.  Dahlias  arc  grown  in  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  by  the  hundreds  of 
acres,  in  soil  that  is  largely  sand.  This 
soil  requires  well-rotted  manure  or  plenty 
of  some  other  form  of  humus  to  retain 
water  during  prolonged  drought.  If  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  where  the  flowers 
should  form  throw  out  a  rosette  of  short 
shoots  it  is  likely  that  the  tarnished  plant 
bug  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  nicotine  may 
help,  though  I  doubt  it  very  much.  We 
have  tried  many  methods  to  control  this 
pest  and  have  found  none  that  was  effica¬ 
cious.  E.  J.  w. 


Tobacco  as  Fertilizer 

I  can  buy  tobacco  dust,  said  to  be  free 
from  foreign  substance,  for  $1.25  per  100 
lbs.  Hauling  will  cost  35c  per  100,  or 
$1.60  delivered.  Would  you  consider  this 
a  bargain?  I  can  also  get  tobacco  stems 
f.  o.  b.  for  $18  per  ton,  which  I  thought 
would  be  useful  for  mulching.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  freight  would  be,  but  not 
much.  Would  you  advise  buying  them  at 
that  price?  *  Would  an  overdose  of  the 
dust  on  the  land  be  harmful?  Would  fine 
ground  bone  and  tobacco  dust  make  a 
good  combination?  C.  E.  W. 

Grosse  lie,  Mich. 

Tobacco  stems  at  $18  per  ton  would  be 
of  more  value  than  tobacco  dust  at  $25 
per  ton  when  simply  considered  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  value,  as  there  is  no  more  and 
there  will  very  likely  be  much  less  real 
fertilizer  in  the  dust  than  in  the  stems. 
We  use  both  dust  and  stems  rather  ex¬ 
tensively,  but  never  use  the  dust  purely 
for  a  fertilizer.  This  is  used  only  as  an 
insecticide  for  aphis.  We  find  that  all 
dust  that  does  not  cost  us  over  $25  per 
ton  is  composed  largely  of  the  fine  sand 
and  soil  that  adheres  to  the  tobacco  in 
harvesting,  and  is  dislodged  in  the  strip¬ 
ping  operation.  This  dust  is  heavy,  and 
has  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  bulk 
that  fine  crushed  stems  will  have.  At  the 
present  price  of  fertilizing  elements,  espe¬ 
cially  potash,  it  will  pay  to  use  these 
stems  for  this  purpose  at  the  price  you 
mention.  If  they  come  from  a  factory 
where  some  of  the  elements  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  it  may  pay  to  try  to  find  out  just 
how  much  potash  they  will  analyze  before 
purchasing  them.  Tobacco  stems  and  raw 
ground  bone  will  make  an  excellent  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  if  quick  action  is  not  de¬ 
sired.  You  will  have  the  three  essential 
elements  in  a  form  that  will  become  avail¬ 
able  slowly,  instead  of  rapidly,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  The 
stems  we  use  are  cut  into  short  pieces  and 
are  very  convenient  to  handle  in  that 
manner.  E.  J.  w. 

Snowshoe  Rabbit  in  New  York  State 

I  am  advised  that  certain  individuals 
intend  to  turn  loose  42  pairs  of  snowshoe 
rabbits  in  this  town.  Will  you  advise  what 
effect  such  rabbits  will  have  on  farming 
and  fruit-growing  interests?  We  already 
have  a  large  rabbit,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  jack  rabbit.  These  appear  to  have 
been  turned  loose  also.  In  the  AN  estern 
country  these  are  looked  upon  as  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  IRVING  O.  CROSS. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Yr. 

If  this  is  the  true  snowshoe  rabbit,  but 
known  to  the  department  as  the  varying 
hare,  the  property-owners  need  not  worry 
regarding  the  damage  that  they  will  do,  as 
they  only  live  in  swamps  and  densely 
wooded  districts,  and  even  if  liberated  in 
the  open  country  where  there  are  great 
orchards  and  berry  bushes,  or  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  the  rabbits  would  at 
once  strike  back  to  the  mountainous  ter¬ 
ritory  where  the  cover  is  more  dense.  1 
am  speaking  now  of  the  true  snowshoe 
rabbit  or  varying  hare,  only  found  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  or  swamps. 

LLEWELLYN  LEGGE, 

New  York  Conservation  Commission. 


mm 


In  1920  Farm  Machinery 


A  study  of  1920  tractor  and  all  power 
farming  machinery  specifications 
shows  that  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  will 
predominate  because  they  measure  up 
to  every  requirement. 

They  are  built  upon  a  correct  principle 
—  hollow  spiral  rollers — non-adjustable 
and  are  as  permanent  as  the  shafts 
upon  which  they  operate. 


THE  tendency  of  all  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  design  is  toward  increased 
efficiency  and  permanent  construction. 

A  refinement  here  and  there — the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  weight  without  sacrifice  of  strength 
or  power — the  use  of  better  grade  mate¬ 
rials — and  the  adoption  of  efficient  and 
anti-friction  bearings  constitute  the  main 
features  of  their  improved  construction. 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 

Motor  Bearings  Division,  Detroit  Industrial  Bearings  Div.,  New  York 


. 


There’s  a  big 
demand  for  Solvay 
because  of  its  high 
test,  95%  carbon¬ 
ates,  ground  so  fine 
it  gets  to  work  right 
the  first  harvest. 
Order  Solvay.  Get 


Feed  your  land 
as  well  as  your  cattle— 
it’ll  pay  you  just  as  well,  even 
better.  Many  farmers  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their 
return  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  give 
its  full  strength 
to  the  crops  by 
spreading  Solvay 
Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone. 


_  'S/LVEI®  „ 

LIMESTONE 


away  and  shows  results 
You  want  the  best!— 
your  supply  now. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  10  Men. 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  I 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
a  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
to  operate,  easy  to  | 
move.  Engine  can 
be  used 
for  other  I 
far  m 
work 
when[ 
not  saw¬ 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath-  I 
er.  Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 


726  Kemper  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Pedigreed  Thoroughbred 

TWELVE  YEARS  of  continuous  develop¬ 
ment.  Each  year  an  extra  feature.  It’s  a 
RECORD  we  are  proud  of. 

Almost  any  spreader  looks 
well,  runs  well  when  new. 

Rut,  you  want  a  spreader 
that  will  run  well  for  years  to 
come,  not  for  a  vear  or  so.  An 
UNLIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
YEARS  OF  SERA' ICE  is  what 
you  get  in  THE  FREDERICK 
COUNTY  SPREADER. 

MOST  OF  ALL.  you  will  like  the patented  features  found  ex- 
clu  ively  on  the  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER.  They  are  the  biggest  MONEY  and 
LABOR  SAVERS  to  be  found  on  any  machine.  THE  PRICK  is  surprisingly  LOW  NO 
FREIGHT  TO  PAY-  ORDER  TODAY  and  save  the  money  you  are  THROW  1NU  AWAY. 
WETTER  ACT  QUICK.  Write  for  free  circular. 


Write  for 
low  delivered 
price  and  free  circular 


Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co.,  Dept.  0-64,  Woodsboro,  Md. 


Money 
in  high 
price  crops. 
Let’s  help  you 
get  it.  Clear  your 
land  quickly  and  at 
low  cost  with  a 

HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 

Ali-steel— triple  power.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  3-year  guarantee. 
Write  Toa.-.y  for  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  low  introductory  price. 
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The  Refill  Shaving  Stick 

you  always  shave  with  comfort. 

It  cools  and  soothes,  no  matter  how 
tough  the  beard. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  rub  the  lather 
in  with  the  fingers.  Don’t  do  it — it  only 
adds  “mussiness”  to  what  should  be  a 
genuine  pleasure.  (We’ve  said  this  for 
years — men  who  use  Colgate’s  are  learn* 
ing  to  give  up  the  mussy  “rubbing  in.”) 

Lather  with  Colgate’s  — 

Shave  with  Comfort. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Eat .  1806  New  York 


We  make  Shaving  Sticks, 
Powder  and  Cream,  and  can 
give  you  this  impartial  advice; 
the  most  economical  form  of 
shaving  soap  is  the  Stick. 


1/inTTS  RED  CLOVER 

Larger  quantities  than  ever  before 
are  being  imported.  This  seed  is  unlit  to 
.  SOW.  Most  home-grown  seed  is  of  poor  quality, 
f  so  it  is  very  neeessary  lo  use  care  in  buying. 
Our  Field  Seed  Book  tells  “Howio  Know  Good 

_  Seed”  and  why  imported  seed  is  poor  stuff.  It, 

as  well  as  samples,  are  free.  We  have  all  other  Held 
seeds  that  are  practically  Weedless. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  C0„  170  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  high  grade  true-to-name  strawberry 
plants  at  wholesale  prices  including  the  ever- 
bearing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Everbearing 
varieties  Progressive,  Superb,  Peerless,  Ideal 
and  101"  Minnesota,  $1.75  per  100;  $10.00  per 
1.000;  5,000,  $47.50.  Standard  varieties  Klon- 
yke,  Big  Joe,  Missionary,  Gandy,  Brandywine, 
Dr.  Burrill,  Senator  Dunlap  and  early  Ozark, 
S6.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $27.50;  10,000,  $50.00. 
Aroma,  Glen  Mary,  Havcrland,  Kellogg’s  Prize, 
New  York,  Parsons  Beauty,  Sample  and  Wm. 
Belt.  $7.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $32.50;  10,000, 

$60.00;  Kellogg’s  Premier,  Chesapeake,  Cam¬ 
bells  Early  and  Lupton,  $10.00  per  1,000;  5,000, 
$47.50;  10,000,  $90.00.  500  at  1,000  rates.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  revised  price  list — 
IT’S  FREE.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

I  AAA  Delicious  apple  trees,  4-yrs. -old,  bearing  size, 
mill  si  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry,  2-yr.  No.  1, 
jvvv  a  goo  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry,  t-yr., 
bearing  size.  @  ?1  each.  300  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond,  6-vr.,  bearing  size,  (S’.  S2  each. 

Plant*.  Campbell’s  Early,  Superior.  Myer, 
oTlaWDcrry  parson's  Beauty,  Gandy,  at  S6  per  1,000. 
RRIDGKVILLF.  Nl’R8EltlF.8,  Myer  »  Sam.  Itrldgeville,  Delaware 

Everbearing  Strawberries  choice  lot  of 

Progressive  and  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  plants 
fresh  dug  and  well  rooted.  Also  splendid  assortment  of 
other  fruits.  Send  for  catalog.  Write  today. 

IV.  N.  Searff  A-  Son*.  -  New  Curlinle.  Ohio 

BO  YOUR  OWN  TOP-GRAFTING 

and  head  any  height  yon  desire.  Thousands  of  “Na¬ 
tural  ”  trees  grown  from  French  crab-apple  seed. 
War  conditionsprevented  budding  them.  Sound  and 
straight.  True  and  tough.  Three  sizes  at  about 

cost  of  handling.  McLane  Bros.,  Dansville,  N.  V. 

For  Sale-Strawberry  Plants  k  i  nds.ea  Write  Bfor 

free  catalog.  PAUL  W0SK0.  R.F.  0.  No.  1,  Box  140,  Amherst.  Moss. 

0„j  p  O.  A.  C.  No.  72  Out*  *8  per  bush 

&eea  brains  for  10  bush,  or  less.  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley 
*8  per  bush.,  10  bush,  or  less.  Order  early.  Send  your 
own  bags.  Parcel  post.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM.  Keeseville,  N  Y 

BIG  MONEY  IN  BERRIES.  Strawberry,  Blaek- 
Jberr.v  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Virulent!  N.  J. 

Detmer’s  Bumper  Crop  Oats 

E.  C.  DETMER,  Driflinator,  NAPOLEON.  OHIO 

St.  Regis  rearing  Raspberry  Plants  « 

for  $1.75  ;  100  for  *3.  PAUL  L.  HEDGAN,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 

American  Nut  Journal  p.ftO.  Box  124,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

SELECTED  GOLD  NUGGET  SEED  CORN. 
Write  for  sample  and  prices.  1.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Bethel.  Ps 

POTATOES— Bliss,  Carman,  CobbUr,  Coin,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  Qneen, 
No-blight,  Roso,  Six-Weeks,  Russet,  Others.  C.W.  Ford,  Filters,  N.Y. 


166  Bushels  to  Acre 

(Record  for  1918  and  1919) 

Improved  Golden  Nugget 
Field  Corn  Seed 

A  high-producing  flint  corn 
Over  95%  germination,  actual  test 
Price  $4.00  per  bu.,  f. «.  b.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Cash  with  order— 25c.  sample  ear 

J.E.  SANFORD  :  Warwick,  N.Y. 

REFERENCE: 

L.  D.  Greene,  Mgr.,  Orange  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER,  KOHL-RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE,  LEEK,  ONION,  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSYs  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER 

BEST  paying  farm  crop  known.  Best  fertilizer 
and  soil-builder  known.  Grows  anywhere.  I 
grow,  buy  and  seil  sweet  clover  seed.  Write  for 
sample  seed  and  full  and  complete  instructions 
for  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 

T.  L,.  PHILLIPS,  Box  155,  Aurora,  Ill. 

1/iAffS  FIELD  SEEDS 

I.V  seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not.  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  show  a  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed are  tree.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds.you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. ,  70  Main  St.,  Mai  ysville,  Ohio 


c rrn  rrn?M  northern  grown;  4  varieties 

JELL/  <H).ioo-dny  10- Rowed  Kaufman 

Yellow  Dent,  Early  Minnesota,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Ear  tested.  High  germina¬ 
tion.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Do  it  now.  W000FIELDS  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

222GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Des¬ 
criptive  Catalan  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N  T. 

Berry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees,  Asparagus,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Pooniesand 
Perennials.  Geo.  II.  Aiken,  Bax  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

BERRY  PLANTS-75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


Greenhouse  Questions 


Piping  a  Greenhouse 

I  have  a  little  hothouse,  boiler  ami  120 
ft.  pipe.  I  have  six  lines  of  20-ft.  throe 
in  front  and  three  in  back  of  the  hothouse. 
Where  I  start  from  the  boiler  I  was  told 
I  should  raise  the  lino  1  in.  for  every  9  ft., 
but  for  how  long?  Should  this  be  done 
for  100  ft.,  the  last  20  ft.  for  return  pipe 
downwards?  Where  is  the  expansion 
tank  put,  and  air  pipe  to  let  the  air  out 
when  filling  the  system  with  water?  When 
there  is  not  enough  room  for  raising  the 
pipe,  can  I  make  a  sharp  turn  downwards 
and  start  rising  again.  it.  D.-V. 

Milmay,  N.  J. 

When  piping  greenhouses  the  pipe-fit¬ 
ters  plan  to  have  as  few  abrupt  angles 
and  depressions  as  possible,  as  the  more 
numerous  these  are  the  greater  the  fric¬ 
tion  and  of  course  the  greater  the  pres¬ 
sure  required  to  keep  up  an  even  circula¬ 
tion  and  temperature.  When  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  does  beeome  necessary  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  level  of  the  pipes,  iu 
every  ease  it.  should  be  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  doing  it  45-degree  ells  should 
be  used.  If  found  neeessary.  the  main 
pipes  can  be  changed  from  their  course 
and  run  under  or  over  an  obstruction  of 
considerable  depth  or  height,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  unless  there  is  abundant  pres¬ 
sure.  In  all  downward  changes  of  level 
the  force  required  to  bring  the  water  back 
to  its  original  level  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  cooling  that  takes  place  between 
the  fall  and  rise.  “Every  change  in  direc¬ 
tion  increases  the  friction  and  retards  the 
flow.”  (Taft.) 

In  the  sketch  herewith  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  after  the  pipes  leave  the  boiler 
they  have  a  rise  of  1  in.  in  15  ft.  until 
they  reach  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
greenhouse,  after  which  they  commence 
the  decline -toward  the  boiler.  The  north¬ 
east,  corner  being  the  highest  point  iu  the 
pipe  lines,  that  is  the  location  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  tank.  If  an  open  tank  is  used 
no  other  opening  in  the  lines  is  necessary, 
as  all  air  will  escape  -by  way  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  tank.  All  lines  must  have  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tank.  At  least  two  of 
the  pipes  should  be  fitted  with  globe 
valves  so  the  circulation  can  be  shut  off 
on  mild  days,  and  thus  save  fuel.  All  the 
lines  show  Id  be  arranged  for  draining; 
this  is  easily  and  economically  done  by 
drilling  a  *4 -in.  hole  near  both  boiler  con- 


being  entirelv  automatic,  the  speed  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  number  of  pipes  turned  on 
the  house.  Many  very  large  plants  are 
heated  with  hot  water,  a  centrifugal  pump 
being  used  to  circulate  the  water,  this 
pump  being  operated  either  by  electricity 
or  by  steam  generated  by  a  small  separate 
boiler. 

Practically  all  small  greenhouse  plants 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  medium- 
sized  ones,  too,  are  hot-water  heated  by 
natural  gravity  circulation  at  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  coal  over  steam  heat.  Our  plant 
was  heated  with  steam  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  our  average  fuel  consumption 
was  about  400  tons.  Two  years  ago  we 
added  7.000  square  feet  of  glass  to  the 
former  plant,  and  changed  to  hot.  water, 
with  a  centrifugal  pump  for  forced  circu¬ 
lation  in  extreme  cold  weather.  This 
pump  is  operated  by  a  two-horsepower 
motor,  and  the  cost  of  current  does  not 
exceed  $25  a  Winter.  Since  the  change 
we  have  not  burned  200  tons  of  coal  a 
season,  and  have  had  infinitely  less 
trouble  with  our  firing. 

We  use  the  same  tubular  boiler  now 
that  we  used  for  steam,  and  we  rather 
think  we  did  a  wise  thing  when  we  made 
the  change ;  at  least,  we  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  changing  around  to  steam  again. 
With  steam  or  hot  water  it  is  immaterial 
where  the  heater  is  placed ;  any  portion 
of  the  cellar  that  is  the  most  convenient 
to  store  the  coal  and  remove  ashes  is  the 
proper  place  to  locate  the  heater,  as  either 
of  these  two  heating  mediums  will  travel 
with  or  against  the  wind,  being  in  no  way 
influenced  by  it.  as  hot  air  is. 

There  is  a  heater  on  the  market  that 
I  have  seen  advertised  recently  for  heat¬ 
ing  a  house  with  hot  water  that  is  placed 
directly  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  instead  of  the  cellar.  This  instal¬ 
lation  would  doubtless  be  much  lower  in 
first  cost  than  the  regular  cellar-installed 
heater,  though  T  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  operation  of  them.  A  heater 
placed  in  the  cellar  will  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  insulated  with  asbestos'  to  retain 
the  heat  and  keep  the  cellar  from  getting 
too  hot'. 

A  radiator  sufficiently  large  to  heat  a 
room  12x16  ft.  at  present  prices  will  cost 
from  $20  to  $35,  and  a  heater  for  a  fair¬ 
sized  house  will  cost  about  $175.  with 
pipe  and  labor  on  a  corresponding  basis. 


Pipe  Line  in  Small  Greenhouse 

neetions  and  threading  them  to  fit  Vi-in.  The  cost  for  steam  would  likely  be  nearlj 
plugs  These  plugs  can  be  readily  re-  a  third  less  than  this.  Any  good  reliable 
moved  and  replaced  any  time  it  may  be-  plumber  or  heating  engineer  would  make 
come  necessary  to  drain  one  or  all  the  an  accurate  estimate  by  figuring  on  the 
pipes.  Place'  plugs  on  under  side  of  job  properly  installed,  as  without  the  size 
pipes.  By  carefully  observing  these  few  of  rooms,  height  of  ceilings,  windows,  etc., 
simple  instructions’  you  should  have  no  I  could  only  make  a  guess,  and  it  would 
trouble  fitting  up  your  heatiug  system.  likely  be  a  bad  one  at  that. 

K.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Steam  vs.  Hot  Water  for  Heating 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  hot-water 
heating  system  over  steam  heat?  Does 
the  steam-heating  plant  possess  any  good 
points  not  obtained  in  hot  water?  bat 
would  be  the  comparative  cost  of  these 
two  outfits  complete  for  an  eight-room 
house?  Which  would  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  after  installed  Which  system  is 
usually  employed  iu  the  larger  green¬ 
houses?  ^  C.  E.  R. 

Jamaica,  N  Y. 

Ilot  water  is  so  superior  to  steam  in 
almost  every  particular,  except  the  first 
cost  of  installation,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  comparison.  The  hot-water  plant, 
wiil  cost  about  ono-third  more  than  the 
steam  plant  to  install,  and  will  save  more 
tliau  that  one-third  the  first  season  in 
fuel,  and  it  will  appear  as  though  you 
have  saved  another  third  in  the  more 
uniform  heating  with  much  less  attention. 
The  difference  in  fuel  consumption  is 
Very  marked,  especially  during  mild 
weather,  when  with  a  steam  boiler  enough 
fire  must  be  carried  to  make  steam  before 
you  get  any  heat,  while  with  the  hot- 
water  heater  a  few  chunks  of  wood  will 
start  the  water  circulating  and  take  the 
chill  off  the  house. 

The  very  large  greenhouse  plauts  are 
generally  heated  with  steam  on  the 
vacuum  principle;  that.  is.  a  pump  is  used 
to  draw  the  steam  through  the  pipe,  and 
the  condensation  returned  by  this  pump 
is  forced  into  the  boiler  by  an  automatic 
boiler  pump,  the  operation  of  both  pumps 


Formaldehyde  in  Greenhouse 

Will  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  method 
of  using  the  formaldehyde  drench  and 
amount  to  use  per  gallon  of  water?  I 
have  a  solid  bed  in  the  greenhouse  on 
which  is  grown  carnations,  and  as  the 
soil  is  never  changed,  would  not  the  use 
of  this  drench  be  a  good  safety  measure? 
Do  florists  in  general,  who  have  solid  beds 
for  growing  carnations,  use  this  method 
each  year?  j. w.  q. 

Orchard  Park,  N.  J. 

Formaldehyde,  30  to  40  per  cent,  one 
part,  water  100  parts;  apply  to  the  soil 
at  rate  of  1%  gallons  to  the  square  yard. 
The  soil  should  be  moderately  moist  be¬ 
fore  the  dilute  mixture  is  applied,  and 
then  allowed  to  lie  at  least  10  days  before 
planting  begins.  As  soon  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  stir  it 
thoroughly.  This  method  is  not  used  to 
any  great  extent  by  growers  of  carna¬ 
tions.  even  when  they  are  planted  in  the 
same  soil  for  several  seasons  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Growers  who  do  not  change  their 
soil  every  season  rather  rely  upon  a  ju¬ 
dicious  application  of  fertilizer,  -humus 
and  lime.  Dig  in  a  heavy  application  of 
well-rotted  manure  when  preparing  the 
soil,  then  rake  in  coarse  ground  raw  bone 
meal  at  tlie  rate  of  about  1,500  lbs.  per 
acre.  Several  weeks  after  the  plants  are 
in  the  house  apply  a  liberal  coat  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  or  finely  ground  limestone.  It 
will  pay  to  experiment  with  formaldehyde 
on  soil  fchat  has  grown  several  crops  of 
carnations,  as  I  know  from  observation. 

E.  J.  W. 
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Delco-Light  is  Carrying  the  Com¬ 
forts  and  Conveniences  of  the 
City  Into  Farm  Homes 


It  is  furnishing  bright  clean  electric  light  through¬ 
out  the  house  and  barn — doing  away  with  the 
smoky,  dangerous  kerosene  lamp  and  lantern. 

It  is  providing  power  to  pump  water,  thus  making 
possible  a  modern  bath  and  the  convenience  of 
running  water  throughout  the  house  and  barn. 


A  complete  electric  light  and 
po  wer  plant  for  farms  and 
country  homes ,  self-cranking 
— air  cooled — ball  bearings 
— no  belts — only  one  place 
to  oil— thick  plates — long- 
lived  battery. 

Valve-itt-Head  Motor 
Runs  on  Kerosene 


It  is  operating  the  washing  machine,  the  churn  and 
cream  separator,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  milking 
machine,  the  fanning  mill,  and  the  grindstone. 

It  is  revolutionizing  farm  life — and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  saving  so  much  in  time  and  labor  that 
it  is  actually  paying  for  itself. 

One  hundred  thousand  satisfied  users  throughout 
the  world  are  the  visible  evidence  of  Delco-Light 
leadership  in  the  Farm  Light  and  Power  field. 

Delco-Light  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Park  Place, . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

117  Chippewa  Street,  -  -  -  Buffalo,  N.]Y. 
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You  Can  Spray  Faster  with  a 

HARDIE  SPRAYER 


The  Hardie  is  built  for  it — a  time  saver  and  a  fruit  saver.  Its  ample 
pump  capacity  provides  a  volume  of  spray  liquid  that  enables  you  to 
quickly  cover  every  leaf  and  limb.  Its  powerful  engine  gives  the  pressure 


necessary  for  effective  work.  Simpli¬ 
city  of  construction — always  a  Hardie 
feature,  increases  its  efficiency. 

And  here’s  another  fact— we  know  how 
to  build  them — twenty  years’  experience 
has  taught  us  how  to  give  the  proper 
relationship  between  size  of  pump  and 
horse  power  of  engine  which  provides 
ample  power  for  hard  continuous  spray¬ 
ing,  This  balance  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  high-grade  materials 
and  skilled  workmanship. 


s-.v'..'  -J 
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More  Hardie  Sprayers  are  used  wherever  good 
fruit  is  grown — big  growers,  men  who  figure  spray¬ 
ing  costs  down  to  the  penny,  who  check  results  by 
high-grade  fruit  produced,  buy  Hardie  Sprayers 
exclusively.  Write  today  for  Hardie  catalog.  It 
shows  the  reason  why. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

HUDSON, :mich. 

Branches:  Portland,  Ore.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Kansas  Ciity,  Mo.  Los  Angeles, Cal. 

Hardie  Orchard  Gan  —  The  Perfect  Spray  Gan 


Wm;'  1920 

Improvements  \f' 
SW  Underfeed  suction- f 
§ Vs!  Height  of  sprayer 
reduced. 

N,9,V  Rapid  Tank  J 
filler.  * 

Rigid  Steel  M/ 
frame.  J&hM. 


Eveiy  Farmer  am  use  it 

Every; 
Day! 

The  Pomp  of  o  Hundred  Uses 

NOT  only  is  it  heavy  artillery 
for  the  battle  against  bugs, 
germs  and  infection  of  all 
kinds,  but  it  will  wash  vehicles,  ex¬ 
tinguish  fires,  apply  whitewash,  spray 
live  stock,  and  serve  as  syringe  in 
veterinary  work.  So  many  are  its 
uses  that  every  farmer  needs  it  no 
matter  what  the  equipment  he  may 
have  now. 

This  pump  is  already  used  success¬ 
fully  by  over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers.  It  is  a  proven  success. 

Built  throughout  of  brass  which  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  chem¬ 
icals.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  and  will  last  a  lifetime..  Standard 
Spray  Pumps  are  sold  by  hardware  and  seed  stores.  Sold  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer. 


Price,  $5.00.  ($5.50  west  of  Denver,  and  in  the  extreme  South). 
Knapsack  and  other  attachments  extra.  IV rite  for  leaflet  M 


THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO., 975  Main  St.,  Huntington,W.Va. 


You  Need  this  Handy  Sprayer 

Use  the  Auto-Spray  No.  1  to  disinfect 
incubators  and  brooders  and  to  clean 
out  lice  and  mites  in  the  poultry  house. 

Prevent  blights  and  destroy  insects  in  the  hot 
house,  cold  frame,  garden  and  on  the  lawn. 

Whitewash  the  cellar,  stables  and  other  outbuildings  faster 
and  more  evenly  than  with  a  brush.  Wash  windows,  bug¬ 
gies  and  motor  cars  quickly  and  thoroughly.  There  are 
nearly  40  other  styles  of  Auto-Spray— big  and  little. 

Write  for  free  Spraying  Calendar  and  Catalogue. 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  892  Maple  Street.  Rocketer.  N.  Y. 

mmmum manmmmt 


A  Case  of  Spavined  Science 

My  daughter  attends  high  school  at  a 
small  country  village.  The  teachers  are 
mostly  imported.  The  biology  teacher  in 
a  very  learned  effort  to  elaborate  on  the 
origin  of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  stated  that  if  an  eye  from  each 
of  two  distinct  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
planted  in  close  proximity,  the  result 
would  be  a  cross  between  the  two,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  qualities  of  both.  She  (the 
teacher)  also  stated  that  potato  plants 
must  form  seed  in  order  to  produce  tu¬ 
bers.  Now  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm,  married  a  farmer,  and  have  raised 
considerable  garderf  stuff  in  my  day  and 
have  also  been  favored  with  as  much 
education  as  this  wonderful  expounder 
of  modern  science.  I  haven’t  seen  a  po¬ 
tato  ball  in  this  section  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  potato  blossoms  are  a  rarity 
in  some  seasons,  yet  we  manage  to  raise 
potatoes,  and  have  never  seen  two  kinds 
in  the  same  hill  unite  to  form  a  third 
kind.  I  told  my  daughter  that  I  didn’t 
feel  like  leaning  my  feeble  weight  (nearly 
200  lbs.)  against  such  a  mountain  of  ig¬ 
norance,  but  she  wants  a  little  dose  of 
real  science  to  administer  to  that  in¬ 
structor,  and  so  I  have  to  appeal  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Am  I  “jumping”  on  the 
teachers?  They  teach  in  proportion  to 
their  pay,  and  I  am  continually  tolling  my 
children  to  be  thankful  for  the  hooks  and 
schools,  and  to  appreciate  and  make  the 
best  of  their  teachers’  efforts,  and  help 
out  by  extra  studiousness.  MRS.  C.  L.  v. 

The  statement  that  if  two  “eyes”  or 
buds  from  two  different  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted  in  close  proximity, 
the  result  would  be  a  cross  between  the 
two,  is  entirely  untrue.  The  teacher 
was  probably  thinking  of  the  crossing 
that  may  result  from  pollination  by  adja¬ 
cent  plants,  an  entirely  different  process. 
Buds,  grafts,  cuttings  and  roof  divisions 
are  a  part  of  the  parent  plant,  and  they 
come  true  to  type  with  few  exceptions. 
Sometimes  a  single  bud  develops  an  inex¬ 
plicable  mutation,  and  what  we  call  a 
“sport”  or  bud  variation  occurs.  Expe¬ 
riments  have  been  made  in  sectional  graft¬ 
ing  of  buds,  a  delicate  and  precarious 
operation  concerning  which  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge,  but  any  results  from  this 
would  have  no  hearing  on  the  adjacent 
planting  of  two  distinct  potato  eyes.  The 
mixed  results  we  sometimes  see  in  potato 
fields  are  nop* due  to  mixing  of  the  buds 
or  eyes,  hut  to  mixed  “seed”  stocks. 

It  is  not  true  that  potatoes  must  form 
seed  in  order  to  produce  tubers.  On 
the  contrary ;  long  propagation  by  the 
tuber  seems  to  have  atrophied  the  pota¬ 
to’s  inclination  to  blossom  and  form 
seeds.  For  countless  generations  the 
potato  has  been  selected  for  tuber  qual¬ 
ity,  and  propagated  solely  by  tubers, 
unless  new  varieties  were  sought  from 
seeds.  As  seed  is  not  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  its  race,  the  potato  apparently 
does  not  trouble  to  produce  it.  The  same 
peculiarity  may  be  seen  in  the  banana 
and  the  pineapple,  two  economic  plants 
propagagted  from  time  immemorial  by 
sprouts  or  suckers,  which  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  seedless,  save  in  rare  instances. 
Some  seasons  one  may  find  quite  a  few 
potato  balls  or  seeds,  some  seasons  very 
few.  and  very  often  the  seeds  do  not  prove 
viable,  so  that  plant  breeders  who  are 
working  with  the  idea  of  producing  new 
varieties  have  these  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  Some  seasons  an  unusual  produc¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  flowers  and  seeds  is  re¬ 
ported,  variety,  weather  and  locality 
doubtless  influencing  this,  but  the  crop 
of  tubers  depends  on  other  factors.  As  a 
rule,  the  less  chance  an  individual  plant 
has  to  survive,  the  greater  is  its  seed 
production,  and  human  control  of  propa¬ 
gation  by  tuber  enables  the  potato  to 
survive  whether  it  forms  seed  or  not.  Wild 
forms  in  various  parts  of  South  America 
are  said  to  seed  freely,  and  their  appar¬ 
ent  immunity  to  certain  diseases  has 
caused  plant  breeders  to  experiment  with 
them  in  crosses  on  our  cultivated  forms, 
but  their  tubers  do  not  yet  equal  the  cul¬ 
tivated  form  in  size  or  quality,  and  it 
is  probable  that  In  nature  they  propa¬ 
gate  by  seed  to  a  considerable  extent. 


Seeding  Wheat  to  Alfalfa 

Wv  have  nine  acres  of  wheat  on  soil 
most  of  which  is  a  gravel.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  Timothy  in  Fall  and 
Red  clover  in  Spring  on  our  wheat.  The 
Timothy  always  grows,  but  the  Red  clover 
fails  about  two  out  of  three  times.  There 
is  a  fair  stand  of  Timothy  on  the 
wheat  now,  and  we  are  wondering  whether 
Alfalfa  wouldn’t  stand  a  better  chance  of 
starting  than  the  Red  clover.  If  we  get 
the  stand  we  are  sure  to  get  the  crop,  for 
this  is  natural  Alfalfa  soil.  Our  habit 
is  to  fit  ground  in  August  for  Alfalfa,  es¬ 
pecially  top-dressing  with  manure  and 
lime.  We  are  top-dressing  the  wheat 
with  10  loads  of  manure  this  year.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  seeding 
wheat  to  alfalfa.  Do  you  think  this 
would  work,  to  sow  on  the  Alfalfa  and 
work  iu  with  weeder  or  light  drag?  Six 
acres  of  wheat  was  sown  after  the  silo 
corn  without  any  plowing,  and  three  after 
first  cutting  Timothy  and  clover  sod. 
About  200  lbs.  2-S-2  fertilizer  was  used 
per  acre.  E.  C.  P. 

Albion,  N  T. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  seeding  Al¬ 
falfa  in  this  way.  It  has  never  paid  us, 
though  there  have  been  one  or  two  reports 
of  success  with  such  seeding.  We  should 
seed  the  Alfalfa  alone.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  use  a  mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike 
clover  seed  and  inoculate  it  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  bacteria. 


Try  It  Yourself 
Without  Obligation 
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Merry  Garden 
Auto  Cultivator 

We  want  you  to  try  this  great  labor-saving 
device  and  see  it  do  the  work  of  four  men 
quicker,  better  and  easier.  Operates  by  2  h.  p. 
motor,  controlled  by  levers  on  the  adjustable 
handles.  A  child  can  run  it. 

Saves  Labor — Betters  Crops 

Travels  from  120  to  200  feet  per  minute.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cultivates  the  soil  no  matter  how  hard 
baked.  Goes  between  wide  rows  and  strad¬ 
dles  narrow  ones. 

The  present  low  price — $195— will  be  withdrawn 
April  1st,  due  to  advancing  costs.  Order  now — 
save  money.  Delivery  when  you  want  it. 

ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  COMPANY 
457  W.  Prospect  Av. 
CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


L  Firm  Tractor  8  Supply  Co.,  Eastern  Distributors 
815  Boyiston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  V.  Office  “Bn  the  Concourse"  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg, 


oPR* 

*  *g&S&**'  WITH 

SULCOV.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 

Sulphur— Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 
A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  OH  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Snfco  Dept.  R|pl48  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


.—NEW  JERSEY  ESTATE— 

FOR  SALE 

CONTAINING 


Acres 

LOCATED  AT 

Lawrencevil  le* 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

ON  THE  MAIN  LIKE 
OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD i 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 
FARMS  IN  THE  EAST 

Completely  stocked  with  all  necessary  machinery, 
tractors,  implements,  and  live  stock  —  in  full 
running  order. 

The  purchaser  of  the  real  estate  may  purchase  the 
live  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  if  desired. 

For  circular  describing  the  property 
and  further  information,  address — 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

105  Main  Street  Worcester,  Mass.,  or 

W.  M.  DICKINSON  CO. 

145  East  Hanover  Street  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Large  Owner’s 
House 

5  TENANT  HOUSES 
2  GREENHOUSES 
2  TROLLEYS 
Electric  Light 
Sewage  System 
Hourly  Express 
Trains 

.Magnificent  Water 

Supply 


OTHER  BUSINESS  Must  Sell 

130-acres:  8-room  house:  water  in  house:  two  barns, 
both  30x40;  silo,  hen  house,  other  buildings;  2,000 
cords  wood,  estimated.  Buildings  insured  $3,000. 
lOlcows.  one  ho>-se,  brood  sow,  225  hens,  laying  fine: 
all  tools,  hay  and  grain.  All  for  $5,000:  only  $1,500 
cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


We  Sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  o t  New  York  State  Farms  tor  sale 

We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please  vou. 
Reliable  representatives  wanted.  Give  referen¬ 
ces  and  mention  Rural  Now- Yorker. 


MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  0LEAN,  N.  Y 


FARMS  ANDHOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices-geninl 
climate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  DF  AGRICULTURE,  •  Dover,  Delaware 


sale  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  5  to  150  acres.  In  best  section  of-  South  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  M.  J. 


FrnaFarmflatalmrilft  of  New England  States  Farmsup- 
rreerdrm  uaiaiogue  on  request.  First-Class  properties 

only.  Chsmbcrlain  8  Burnham,  Inc.,  294  Washington  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Eraif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  —Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday:  Protits,  $2  60  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  ItrSLElt  COMPANY,  Johnstown.  Ohio 


AGENTSWANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  havo  horse  or  auto. ' 

Address;  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  24G5  W.  St*t«  St,. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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.HUDSON; 

SUPER; 
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Endurance  Makes  Hudson 
the  Largest  Selling  Fine  Car 

Afore  Than  80,000  Owners  Value  That 
Quality  Most  Because  It  Means  Long 
Dependable  Service,  Free  of  Car  Troubles 


Our  Friendly  Mud-daubers 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  wasps,  the  long, 
slender  kind,  with  large  wings?  I  built 
a  new  house  last  September  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  the  roof  on  they  worked  through 
occasional  cracks  of  the  roof  boards  and 
settled  under  the  roofing.  This  place  is 
not  occupied  at  present ;  neither  is  there 
any  ceiling  on  yet.  I  expect  to  live  in  it 
next  May.  Doors  and  windows  are  in. 
Would  you  advise  a  strong  sulphur 
smudge  to  be  made  now  or  in  the  Spring? 

I  understand  the  wasps  build  mud  houses 
and  close  themselves  in  in  the  Winter,  lay 
eggs  and  breed.  If  they  are  enclosed  at 
present  a  smudge  would  perhaps  not  in¬ 
jure  them,  while  in  the  Spring  when  they 
come  out  there  are  perhaps  many  more. 
Would  a  strong  smudge  injure  roofing? 

Ilornell,  N.  Y.  w.  w. 

The  wasps  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
letter  are  known  the  world  over  as  mud- 
daubers.  because  of  the  nests  that  they 
build  from  mud  gathered  about  the  edges 
of  mud  puddles  or  along  the  borders  of 
pools  and  brooks.  The  habits  of  these 
wasps  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Their 
nests  may  consist  of  a  single  mud  cell,  or 
of  several  cells  enclosed  by  a  large  ir¬ 
regular  lump  of  mud.  In  either  case  each 
cell  is  filled  with  spiders  which  the  moth¬ 
er  wasp  catches  and  paralyzes  with  her  f 
sting  before  placing  them  in  the  cell.  I  j 
have  found  as  many  as  22  small  spiders 
stored  in  a  single  cell.  On  the  first  ' 
spider  the  wasp  puts  into  the  cell  she  de-  l 
posits  a  tiny  egg  which  hatches  in  two  or 
three  days  into  a  soft,  white  grub.  The 
grub  finds  fresh  food  right  at  hand  and  I 
as  it  grows  it  devours,  one  by  one.  the 
spiders  that  the  mother  wasp  has  so 
thoughtfully  stored  up  for  her  young  off¬ 
spring. 

These  mud-daubers  are  friendly  little 
creatures,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  to  build  their  mud  nests  in  houses,  | 
going  and  coming  in  their  absorbed  and  t 
busy  way  without  minding  or  molesting  I 
the  human  inhabitants.  Miss  Morley.  in  • 
her  charming  book  on  “Wasps  and  Their  " 
Ways.”  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  j 
mud-daubers  that  worked  its  way  out  of  j, 
its  mud  nest  in  the  Winter  and  became 
quite  a  pet,  acquiring  the  habit  of  com- 
ing  to  the  human  friend’s  hand  now  and  j 
then  to  get  warm  and  to  feed  on  drops  [ 
of  honey.  In  the  Fall  the  mother  or  * 
queen  wasp  finds  a  snug  retreat  for  the  < 
Winter,  very  often  in  the  attics  of  houses,  y 
Here  they  remain  until  Spring,  and  then  j 
most  of  them  usually  go  elsewhere  in  I 
quest  fo  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  build  t 
their  nests.  Of  course  some  of  them  will 
likely  build  their  Spring  nests  in  the  at-  : 
tics  where  they  passed  the  Winter.  In  . 
any  event  they  are  friendly  and  harmless,  { 
and  rarely  sting,  and  then  only  when 
provoked  beyond  the  ability  of  a  wasp  to 
withstand.  i 

It  will  probably  be  impracticable  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  queen  wasps  that  are  resting  in 
a  torpid  condition  in  this  house.  I  doubt 
if  the  roof  is  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  in  sufficient  concentra¬ 
tion  to  kill  the  wasps.  Certainly  4  or  5 
lbs.  of  sulphur  to  every  1.000  oil.  ft.  of 
space  would  have  to  be  burned  in  order 
to  produce  a  killing  effect  on  the  wasps. 
Generally  speaking,  insects  are  harder  to 
kill  when  they  are  in  a  torpid  Winter  con¬ 
dition.  Of  course  the  mud  nests  may  be 
broken  off  and  destroyed,  thus  killing  any 
of  the  immature  wasps  that  may  be  in 
them,  and  which  otherwise  would  appear 
in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  those  nests  in  which  all  of  the  cells 
are  open  and  from  which  the  wasps  have 
already  emerged.  Personally,  I  should 
not  worry  over  these  friendly,  harmless 
and  interesting  insects.  Most  of  them  may 
decide  in  the  Spring  to  go  to  the  attics  of 
neighboring  houses,  and  if  some  of  them 
remain  they  will  attend  strictly  to  their 
own  business  if  not  worried  and  harried 
by  humans.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Fertilizing  Gladioli 

I  am  using  cow  and  horse  manure  on 
a  heavy  clay  loam  soil  for  the  growing 
of  Gladioli,  but  wish  to  aid  it  more. 

Salisbury  Mills.  N.  Y.  f.  w. 

Barnyard  manure  that  is  not  too  fresh 
would  he  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  Glad¬ 
ioli.  and  could  be  applied  heavily  during 
the  Winter  to  the  soil  that  is  to  be  plowed 
for  the  bulbs  in  the  Spring.  Dime  may 
prove  beneficial  if  there  is  any  marked 
acidity  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  worked 
into  the  soil  thoroughly  during  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  planting,  unless  a  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemical  fertilizer  is  added  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  think  your  soil 
needs  lime  badly  better  try  to  apply  it 
this  Summer  or  Autumn  to  the  plot  you 
wish  to  use  the  following  Spring,  then 
sow  some  cover  crop.  Apply  the  manure 
to  the  soil  in  Winter  and  the  phosphate 
in  preparing  the  soil  in  the  Spring.  A 
good  complete  phosphate,  applied  at.  the 
rate  of  1.000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the  crop.  We  plant 
our  bulbs  about  4  in.  apart  in  the  row, 
aud  the  rows  80  in.  apart,  and  apply  15 
lbs.  of  a  complete  fertilizer  directly  in 
each  row  280  ft.  long,  working  it  into 
the  soil  thoroughly  before  the  bulbs  are 
planted.  This  fertilizer  will  analyze 
about  1*4  per  cent  ammonia,  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  1  per  cent  potash. 

E.  J.  W. 


Creditor:  “How  often  must  I  climb 
these  five  flights  of  stairs  before  I  get  the 
amount  that!  is  due  me?"  Debtor:  “Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  rent  a  place  on 
the  ground  floor  just  to  accommodate  my 
creditors?” — Boston  Transcript. 


Hudson  outsells  all  the  world’s  fine  cars, 
only  because  of  qualities  that  count  in 
every  day  service. 

Chief  of  these  is  durability.  All 
motorists  so  regard  it. 

And  endurance  is  written  everywhere 
in  Hudson  history. 

Since  Hudson  made  its  unrivalled  en¬ 
durance  records,  it  has  led  all  other  fine 
cars  in  sales  every  month  and  every  year. 

That  proves  how  experienced  motorists 
judge  car  worth. 

How  Hudson  Gained 
Leadership 

It  was  not  speed  that  gave  it  sales 
leadership;  though  Hudson  holds  more 
stock  car  speed  records  than  any  car,  and 
with  cars  embodying  the  Super -Six 
principle  won  more  points  in  speedway 
racing  than  the  fastest  special  racers 
ever  built. 

It  was  not  power;  though  Hudson  holds 
the  fastest  time  ever  made  up  Pike’s  Peak, 
in  the  classic  of  all  hill  climbs. 

These  Qualities  Inspire 
Pride  In  Hudsons 

They  are  valued  of  course  by  more  than 
80,000  Hudson  owners.  They  contribute 
to  the  rounded  supremacy  of  performance 
which  distinguishes  the  Hudson  every¬ 
where.  And  it  is  natural  to  feel  pride  of 
ownership,  and  affection  for  a  car  that 
none  can  rival  in  fleetness,  or  in  hill¬ 
climbing. 

But  few  will  ever  care  to  use  the  full 
limit  of  Hudson  speed.  Few  will  meet 
hills  to  test  its  limits  of  power. 


What  does  count  every  day  of  use  is 
sure,  dependable  transportation.  What 
does  count  after  many  months  of  service  is 
the  way  Hudson  retains  its  smooth,  silent 
powers  of  superior  performance,  un¬ 
diminished. 

It  means  the  assurance  and  reliance  in 
your  car  that  you  feel  in  a  watch  that  has 
served  you  for  years,  and  never  gave  you 
cause  for  doubt.  You  are  not  disturbed  by 
speculation  regarding  probable  car  troubles. 
Because  with  Hudson,  car  troubles  are  not 
thought  of  because  of  their  remoteness. 

And  remember  that  the  Super-Six 
principle  which  accounts  for  all  Hudson’s 
speed,  endurance  and  performance 
records,  is  exclusive  in  the  Hudson.  No 
other  maker  can  use  it.  For  the  Super- 
Six  motor,  which  adds  72%  to  Hudson 
power,  without  added  weight  or  size,  was 
invented  and  patented  by  fhe  Hudson. 

Mark  How  Hudson  Now 
Fulfills  Its  Prophecy 

Every  year  has  seen  some  improvement 
in  the  Hudson.  The  new  models  approach 
nearer  the  builders’  ideal  than  they  ever 
believed  practicable.  It  is  today  a  finer 
machine  than  those  early  models,  which 
made  performance  records,  no  other  car 
has  equalled. 

Hudson  also  leads  in  style.  Its  influence 
shapes  motor  design  each  year. 

Demand  for  such  advantages  as  Hud¬ 
son’s  inevitably  means  that  immediate 
delivery  is  not  possible  for  all  who  want 
them.  Many  have  waited  months  for  the 
model  of  their  choice. 

Even  should  you  not  want  your  Hudson 
until  next  year,  now  is  not  too  early  to 
place  your  order. 


(3014) 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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4n  WESTERN  CANADA 

is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit¬ 
ious  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
fanner  and  stock  raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to  *30  An  Acre 

from  20  to  45  bushels 


—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  —  grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
W  grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi¬ 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates,  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
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O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Canadian  Government  Agont. 


.A.,  ... 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been! successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 
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Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


I  a  Powder  i'oroj 


(  The  Original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  Powder  Form ) 

THIS  SCIENTIFIC  POWDERED  SPRAY 
MATERIAL  ASSURES  CLEAN, 
TOP-OF-THE  MARKET  FRUIT 

Dissolves  instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water.  Will  keep  indefinitely 
in  any  climate.  Will  not  crystallize.  Sticks  like  paint.  Eight 
years’  actual  use  has  proven  it  to  be  the  most  economical,  effi¬ 
cient,  practical  and  convenient  spray  material  on  the  market. 

CONSIDER  THIS  COMPARISON 

600-Ib.  Barrel  against  100-lb.  Drum 

SPRAYING  TREES 

is  a  Business  Proposition 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  is  absolutely  the 
best  spray  material  for  the 
control  of  San  Jose  Scale, 

Peach  leaf  curl,  and  other 
similar  orchard  troubles. 

This  year  it  actually  costs 
less  than  any  other  sulphur 
spray  material  and  also 
costs  less  to  haul  and  han¬ 
dle.  No  barrel  to  return, 
no  leakage,  no  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  Kfc<sn(i  indefinitely 
anywhere,  auc_  s  better 


Standard  Barrel 

commercial  lime  and 
sulphur.  1  his  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  weighs 
600  lbs.,  of  which  75% 
iswater  and  package.  Im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  leakage. 


Standard 

Drum 

Niagara  Solu¬ 
ble  Sulphur 
Compound. 
This  100  pounds 
of  powdered  Ma¬ 
terial  is  equival¬ 
ent  to  60  gallons 
of  liquid.  Leak¬ 
age  impossible. 
Don'tacceptsub- 
stitutes  andimita- 
ti.,ns  called  dry 
lime  and  sulphur. 


than  liquid  or  dry  lime  and 

sulphur.  Again  we  say.  Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water. 

We  have  the'  facts  about  producing  Quality  Fruit.  They  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Send  today  for  our  Up-to-the-Minute  Spray 
calendar.  Live  information  about  spraying  from  the  very  best 


sources. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  157  Main  St.,  Middleport, N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  AH  Kinds  of  Spray  Materials  and Sulphu, 


make  a  full  line  ofiSprayers  for  every  purpose.  The 
Hudson  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  is  the  only  one  made  with  a 
tank  riveted  like  a  steam  boiler.  This  is*  the  highest  pressure  compressed  air 
sprayer  made.  Throws  better  spray,  does  more  work.  One  pumping  will  spray 
approximately  1000  hills  of  potatoes.  Equipped  with  combination  nozzle  suitable 
for  light  or  heavy  mixtures.  Can  be  furnished  with  an  extension  for  spraying 
fruit  trees.  Catalog  describes  the  complete  Hudson  Line  of  Crop-Saving  Sprayers. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO.,  Pept.814  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


New  Book 
on  Spraying 


FREE! 


Every  farmer  and  orchardist  should  have  a  copy  of  this  free 
book.  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  spray. 

We’ll  gladly  send  a  copy  postpaid  on  request 

CropSaving 

Sprayers 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  bay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  tiling  to  do. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure, "  will  give  you  valuable  Information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  In  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  York  Horticultural  Society 


Part  IV 

Dust  vs.  Spray. — Prof.  H.  H.  Whet- 
zel  of  Cornell  University  spoke  on  “The 
Present  Status  of  Dusting  the  Orchard. 
He  said  the  summary  of  four  years  of 
spraying  and  dusting  is  that  the  results 
were  slightly  in  favor  of  dusting.  Dust¬ 
ing  experiments  have  been. tried  in  Mich¬ 
igan  for  several  years,  with  the  results 
about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  In  the 
last  two  years  the  growers  got  better  re¬ 
sults  with  dusting.  This  shows  that  bet¬ 
ter  results  are  obtained  as  we  learn  how 
better  to  apply  the  dust.  Illinois  in  three 
years  of  dusting  and  spraying  found  there 
was  a  very  small  margin  in  favor  of 
spraying,  which  we  may  imagine  was 
caused  by  inefficient  applications  of  the 
dust.  Reports  from  other  States  run 
about  the  same.  The  summary  of  experi¬ 
mental  data  is  that  dusting  has  given  full 
as  good  results  as  spraying  with  apple 
scab  and  codling  moth. 

New  Fruits. — G.  II.  Howe  of  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  reported  on  new 
fruits.  lie  said  there  has  been  increased 
plantings  of  the  Delicious  apple,  and  it 
i6  growing  in  favor.  King  David  is  a 
good  dessert  apple.  It  is  too  small  for  a 
i  commercial  apple.  The  June  Alberta 
peach  is  recommended.  It  is  extremely 
hardy  and  is  worth  trying.  The  Pacific 
plum  is  not  hardy,  but  it  is  large  and  pro- 
'  lific  in  the  peach  belt.  The  Ontario  grape 
is  like  Diamond,  only  earlier. 

Pruning  Experience. — An  address  was 
given  on  “Some  Preliminary  Results  from 
Pruning  Experiments”  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Chandler  of  Cornell  University.  lie  said 
that  with  apples  they  have  trees  trained 
in  a  number  of  different  ways.  One  is  to 
permit  the  tree  largely  to  shape  itself, 
only  crossing  and  interfering  branches  are 
removed.  Another  is  the  open  head, 
though  while  the  tree  is  young  the  head 
is  not  kept  very  open.  Usually  only  five 
main  branches  are  permitted  to  grow,  and 
of  these  the  four  lower  ones  are  kept 
longer  than  the  uppermost  one.  This  is 
to  avoid  bad  splitting  forks  formed  by 
branches  of  equal  size.  The  secondary 
branches  on  these  main  branches  are  left 
pruned  back  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bad  spliting  forks  out  on  the  main 
branches,  and  to  prevent  the  interweav¬ 
ing  of  the  secondary  branches  of  one 
branch  among  those  of  another.  Since  in 
the  natural  growth  of  the  tree  the  upper 
branch  would  not  necessarily  be  larger 
than  the  others,  and  since  there  would 
naturally  be  much  interweaving  of  sec¬ 
ondary  branches,  this  form  has  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  pruning.  With 
such  varieties  as  Wealthy,  Rome,  Wage- 
ner,  Hubbardston  and  Northern  Spy  not 
a  large  amount  of  pruning  is  required, 
but  very  large  amounts  are  required  to 
force  spreading  forms  like  Baldwin.  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Tompkins  King  into 
that  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  more 
fruit  has  been  borne  on  the  trees  receiving 
little  pruning.  The  smallest  amount  has 
been  borne  by  those  trained  to  the' open 
head,  and  these  have  received  the  largest 
amount  of  pruning.  Experiments  include 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Owing  to  the 
effects  of  severe  Winters,  however,  they 
have  little  conclusive  data  for  the  pears 
and  cherries.  In  case  of  the  plum,  prun¬ 
ing  to  secure  an  open  head  has  not  re¬ 
duced  the  fruitfulness  of  the  young  trees 
as  much  as  it  has  in  case  of  the  apple. 
There  is  evidence  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
pruning  seems  to  stimulate  increased 
growth,  it  is  in  reality  a  dwarfing  process. 
The  reason  for  this  dwarfing  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf  surface,  due  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  twigs  containing  the  buds  that 
would  open  into  leafy  twigs  or  spurs. 
There  has  been  a  very  marked  reduction, 
however,  in  the  root  growth  of  pruned 
trees.  We  cannot  hope,  therefore,  to  se¬ 
cure  any  form  different  from  that  which 
is  natural  to  the  tree,  without  this  dwarf¬ 
ing  and  reduced  fruitfulness  while  the 
tree  is  young.  We  must  not  conclude, 
however*  that  such  pruning  is  undesirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire  life  of 
the  tree. 

Handling  the  Apple  Crop. — “Is  there 
a  Better  Method  of  Handling  the  Apple 
Crop  in  New  York  State?”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  address  by  Charles  S.  Wilson, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  He  said  in  part.  Only  a  short  con¬ 
versation  with  the  applemen  in  Ne\v  York 
City  convinces  one  that  the  barrel  is  still 
the  package  for  New  York  State,  and 
one’s  confidence  in  it  is  raised  at  once. 
Here  are  some  of  the  statements  from 
these  men  :  “Don’t  box  New  York  State 
apples,  or  basket  them  either.”  “The  box 
apple  for  the  East  is  not  practical  or  de¬ 
sired.”  “If  the  East  should  shift  to  the 
box  pack,  it  would  place  itself  squarely  in 
competition  with  the  Northwest.”  “Or¬ 
dinarily  the  trade  in  boxed  or  barreled 
apples  is  distinct  and  continuous.”  “West¬ 
ern  New  York  needs  no  other  package 
than  the  barrel.”  Further  argument  to 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
is  found  in  the  selling  price  of  barreled 
fruit  this  Winter.  By  the  barrel,  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  brought  $8  to. $12;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $8  to  $15,  and  Northern  Spy,  $6 
to  $12.  On  the  same  market  Western- 
boxed  Esopue  were  quoted  at  $2.50  to 
$3.40 ;  McIntosh,  $2  50  to  $3.20,  and 
Rome  at  $1.80  to  $2.70.  Bulk  for  bulk, 
then,  the  best  grade  of  New  York  fruit  in 
the  barrel  brought  fully  as  much  and  often 


more  than  the  boxed  product  from  the 
West.  The  evidence  gathered  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  based  upon  business  transac¬ 
tions,  not  upon  theory,  indicates  that  the 
barrel  is  the  best  package  for  New  York 
apples. 

Advertising  the  Product. — President 
U.  P.  Hedrick  said  New  York  fruits  have 
a  reputation  for  high  quality  among  those 
who  know  them.  Why  not  advertise  high 
quality  fruit?  The  West  has  us  beaten 
on  size  and  color.  Let  the  East  advertise 
“Quality  Fruits,”  and  the  public  will 
soon  buy  them  in  preference  to  Western 
fruits,  which  have  but  bulk  and  color  of 
their  hide  to  recommend  them.  This  so¬ 
ciety  should  make  the  public  familiar  with 
the  names  and  qualities  of  New  YTork 
fruits.  With  this  knowledge,  fruit-buy¬ 
ers  would  pay  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  good  and  poor  varieties  just  as 
they  pay  more  for  a  porterhouse  steak 
than  for  a  pot-roast.  The  West  has  taken 
the  best  markets ;  to  regain  them.  New 
York  must  advertise  the  high  quality  of 
her  fruits.  About  325  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  are  now  in  operation  in  New 
York,  a  goodly  portion  of  which  have  to 
do  with  fruit-growing,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
which  fruit-growers  should  have  an  inter¬ 
est.  There  are  now  10  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  among  the  fruit-growers  fede¬ 
rated  in  the  Niagara  District  Association 
and  several  others  have  been  formed  in 
neighboring  counties.  The  hope  of  our 
organization,  of  course,  lies  in  collective 
bargaining.  The  legal  status  of  collective 
bargaining  has  been  questioned.  The 
members  of  this  society  must  use  their 
influence  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  laws  prejudicial  to  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  to  secure  laws  fa¬ 
vorable  to  it.  Whether  or  not  collective 
bargaining  is  justified  for  other  indus¬ 
tries,  there  are  special  reasons  why  this 
privilege  should  be  granted  to  farmers. 

Replies  to  Questions. — Plant  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  trees  where  there  is  not  too 
much  scab.  It  is  a  good  proposition  if 
you  spray.  It  starts  bearing  at  five  years. 
There  is  a  large  market  for  it.  It  sells 
for  highest  prices.  It  does  best  on  light 
soil.  The  Honey  Sweet  raspberry  is 
worthy  of  a  trial.  It  does  not  pay  to  use 
very  much  fertilizer  of  any  kind  in  orch¬ 
ards  where  a  system  of  cultivation  and 
cover  crops  is  practiced.  Nitrate  of  soda 
has  proved  profitable  on  apples  in  sod. 
Prof.  Hedrick  said  that  fertilizer  had  not 
made  any  difference  in  the  color  of  fruit 
at  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station.  Plant 
McIntosh  apples  40  feet  each  way.  It  is 
a  good,  strong  grower.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  being  over-planted  in  50  years. 
The  McIntosh  should  not  be  pruned  very 
much.  Mr.  Allis  believes  in  the  “pink 
spray”  with  lime  and  sulphur;  strength 
1  to  40.  Prof.  Hedrick  said  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ples  could  be  top-worked  on  Spy  stock, 
but  did  not  advise  it  when  trees  can  be 
purchased.  When  trimming  young  apple 
trees  let  the  tree  take  its  natural  form, 
except  to  cut  out  branches  that  crowd  or 
cross.  Do  not  cut  out  the  central  leader. 
There  is  a  good  showing  of  fruit  buds  for 
this  year’s  apple  crop.  The  prospect  for 
the  apple  crop  was  never  better.  Peach 
trees  that  had  brown  rot  last  year  are 
more  susceptible  to  rot  next  year.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  weather  conditions.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  spray  with  self-boiled  lime 
and  sulphur,  making  first  application 
when  blossoms  are  pink.  Spray  peaches 
for  leaf  curl  before  the  buds  start.  Fall 
spraying  has  been  successful.  Golden  De¬ 
licious  apples  are  very  fine.  Trees  are 
vigorous. 

Resolutions  Adopted. — The  Society 
went  on  record  in  resolutions  adopted 
in  asking  for  larger  appropriations  for 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  and  for  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station.  At  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  funds  for  four  new  buildings  were 
asked  for,  and  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  experi¬ 
ment  station.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  Society  increase  the  salary  of 
its  secretary  so  that  it  will  enable  him 
to  spend  all  his  time  working  for  it;  that 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  be 
furnished  with  funds  to  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  comparative  merits 
of  dusting  and  spraying  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables;  that  the  United  States  Senators 
immediately  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
League  of  Nations’  Couvenant,  and  it 
asks  that  the  compulsory  health  insur¬ 
ance  bill  be  defeated  by  legislators. 

Reorganizing  Agriculture.  —  G.  S. 
Creelman,  president  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Guelph,  Canada,  spoke  on 
“The  Reorganizing  of  Agriculture.”  lie 
said  organization  has  greatly  stimulated 
production  and  given  better  quality. 
Almost  every  branch  of  productive  enter¬ 
prise  are  now  organized  for  this  purpose. 
All  our  live  stock  is  now  efficient  because 
of  local  breeders’  organizations.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  are 
being  more  than  doubled  by  breeding  and 
more  scientific  feeding.  Crop  production 
is  being  greatly  increased  by  the  more 
progressive  farmers.  Farmers  are  on  the 
way  to  wealth  and  some  are  realizing  on 
their  labors.  Yet  there  is  complaint,  and 
we  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
agriculture.  Why  are  not  boys  and  girls 
looking  to  the  farm  for  an  occupation? 
The  farmers  arc  feeling  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  political  policy  of 
the  country.  w.  H.  J. 


THE  THOSE  BEAUTIFUL  CAR  IRC  A  JM  ERICA 


The  Ideal  Five-Passenger  Car 


It  required  only  thirty  days  for  our  new 
five -passenger  “Glenbrook”  to  establish  itself 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  cars  on  the 
American  market. 

Now,  its  reputation  has  become  International 
and  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  alone  is  far 
in  excess  of  our  export  allotment. 

The  “Glenbrook”  is  a  tremendous  success — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  It  has  won 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Motoring  World  almost  over  night. 

It  has  made  more  real  friends,  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time,  than  any  other  model  ever  produced 
by  this  Company.  If  you  are  at  all  familiar 
with  Paige  history,  you  will  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  statement. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  definite  reason  for 
such  universal  endorsement  of  our  new  car. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  single  word.  Performance, 
as  expressed  through  a  strictly  modern  power 
plant  and  chassis. 

The  “Glenbrook”  is  not  a  racing  car  though  it 
is  easily  capable  of  sixty  miles  per  hour.  What 
is  vastly  more  important,  it  is  an  utterly  de- 
pendable  car — one  of  the  most  thoroughly 


satisfactory  motor  vehicles  that  has  ever  been 
developed  for  the  road. 

By  “Satisfactory,”  we  mean  that  it  possesses  all 
the  power  and  speed  that  a  sane  man  could 
possibly  desire.  We  mean  that  it  offers  the  true 
luxuries  of  exquisite  design,  ample  room,  soft 
upholstering  and  velvety  spring  suspension — all 
these  without  the  burden  of  excessive  upkeep. 

It  is*  in  a  phrase,  the  Ideal  five-passenger  motor 
car — an  incomparable  investment  in  six-cylinder 
transportation.  The  logical  recognition  of  this 
fact  has  resulted  in  a  permanent  demand  that 
is  World  Wide. 

We  predict  that  you  are  going  to  hear  the 
“Glenbrook”  referred  to  as  the  greatest  dollar- 
for-dollar  value  on  the  American  market.  It 
possesses  such  obvious  advantages  over  the 
usual  type  of  five-passenger  car  that  this  con¬ 
clusion  would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

However,  you  alone  must  be  the  judge  of  com¬ 
parative  values.  We  merely  ask  you  to  take 
one  ride  in  the  “Glenbrook”  and  form  your 
own  opinion.  On  this  basis  we  are  content  to 
rest  our  case  because  we  know  that  our  three 
years  of  experimental  work  and  testing  have, 
indeed,  produced  the  finest  of  all  light  sixes. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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SPRAY  ALL 
Frails  and  Vegetables 

There  is  scarcely  any  fruit  or  vegetable  that  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  do  not  attack.  Worms  and  bugs, 
blight  and  rot  are  serious  enemies  of  most  garden 
crops  and  fruits.  Tomatoes,  eggplants,  cucum¬ 
bers,  squashes,  cabbages,  beans  and  potatoes;  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes  and  berries  all  have 
their  insect  enemies  and  are  attacked  by  fungous 
diseases.  Disappointing  results  are  almost  certain 
unless  they  are  properly  sprayed.  The  “one  best 
spray”  for  fruits  and  vegetables  is 


RCO.  U.  S.  FAT.  OFF, 


fFAOC  MARK  MraiSTSRCO 


It  kills  all  leaf-eating  worms  and  bugs,  prevents  blight,  rot 
and  other  fungous  diseases,  and  keeps  the  plants  green  and 
growing  until  frost.  It  gives  the  leaves  a  rich,  healthy  green 
color  and  makes  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous  plants  that  will  yield 
to  the  utmost. 

PYROX  costs  little  for  the  good  that  it  does.  It  is  easy  to  use— simply 
mix  with  cold  water  and  spray.  It  sticks  through  wet  weather  and  dry.  _  It 
gives  lasting  protection.  Make  your  garden  produce  more.  Keep  it  in  a 
healthy,  thriving  condition  right  through  the  season.  Protect  your  trees 
and  vines  and  produce  fruit  that  is  clean  and  sound,  free  from  insect  and 
fungous  damage. 

Remember,  Pyrox  is  a  powerful  fungicide.  Twenty  years  of  actual  farm 
use  have  proved  it  the  most  effective  remedy  against  serious  fungous  diseases. 
It  contains  the  essential  copper, —  in  proper  quantity  and  in  most  active 
form  for  greatest  fungicidal  value.  It  often  succeeds  where  other  fungi¬ 
cides  fail.  The  poison  insecticide  in  Pyrox  is  chemically  blended  with  its 
copper  fungicide,  and  increases  the  effectiveness  of  both. 

Get  your  supply  of  PYROX  early.  See  your  dealer  and  be  sure  that  he 
has  it  in  stock.  Write  today  for  the  new  PYROX  book. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

712  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


SPLITDORF 


Each  charge  of  gasoline 
has  a  given  amount  of  power 

And  unless  every  ounce  of  power  is  exerted  on  the  piston 
head,  your  engine  will  not  develop  its  rated  horse  power. 
Splitdorf  Peened  Piston  Rings  positively  prevent  leakage 
between  the  piston  and  cylinder  walls.  They  seal  the  firing 
chamber.  They  give  you  all  the  power  you  pay  for  when 
you  buy  your  fuel. 

Learn  the  true  value  of  the  piston  ring  to  all  farm  equipment 
operated  by  the  internal  combustion  engine.  Send  for  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Piston  Ring."  It's  yours  for  the  asking.’ 
SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
W  WARREN  STREET.  NEWARK.  N.  J, 


Farm  Mechanics 


Old  Auto  Engine  for  Power 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  an  engine 
from  an  old  model  auto  (4  cylinder)  from 
a  garage  man.  lie  put  it  in  good  repair 
and  guarantees  it  to  run  all  right.  Will 
it  do  the  work  that  I  shall  require  it  to 
do,  such  as  sawing  wood,  silo  filling  and 
the  various  uses  that  an  engine  can  be 
put  to  on  a  farm.  Also,  will  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  gasoline  differ  from  other  engines'? 

Sherman,  N  Y.  h.  c. 

While  used  auto  engines  are  sometimes 
utilized  in  this  way,  I  would  not  expect 
the  practice  generally  to  give  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Where  the  service  is  light  they 
may  give  satisfaction,  but  where  the  work 
demanded  of  them  is  heavy,  trouble  may 
develop.  While  the  auto  engine  is  a  good 
engine  for  its  purpose,  it  is  not  designed 
for  the  heavy  grinding  service  of  farm 
work.  It  is  just  like  taking  a  race  horse, 
a  thoroughbred,  and  hitching  him  to  a 
plow.  He  may  be  a  spendid  horse,  hut 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  satisfactory 
service  plowing.  The  auto  engine  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  race  horse ;  it  is  built  for 
speed  and  comparatively  light  work.  It 
is  not  what  is  termed  a  heavy  duty  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  true  that  the  horsepower  is 
rated  as  high,  but  under  the  conditions 
for  which  it  is  designed  it  is  seldom  called 
upon  -for  anything  like  its  rated  horse¬ 
power,  and  then  only  for  short  periods 
of  time,  as  in  climbing  a  hill  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  nature.  In  farm  service  the 
load  is  usually  continuous  and  heavy, 
causing  trouble  with  the  engine.  Another 
feature  arguing  against  their  use  is  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  cooling  system 
for  stationary  ^service.  While  the  engine 
is  rushing  along  the  road*  as  the  motive 
power  of  an  n»to  large  quantities  of  air 
are rlrawn  through  the  radiator,  and  while 
standing  and  still  under  full*  load  this  is 
not  possible,  hence  when  ai*  auto  on*  ine 
is  used  in  this  way  more  cooling  surface 
must  be  provided,  either  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water  or  the  speed  of  the  fan, 
or  both.  The  absence  of  a  governor  also 
makes  the  addition  of  one  or  hand  regu¬ 
lation  necessary  on  most  jobs.  As  repairs 
are  needed  it  will  be  found  that  fittings 
for  engines  of  this  class  cost  considerably 
higher  than  repairs  for  the  ordinary  farm 
engine.  Facilities  for  belting  from  an 
engine  of  this  type  are  not  good,  as  the 
engine  was  designed  for  another  type  of 
service,  and  while  I  cannot  say  definitely 
about  the  consumption  of  fuel  while  car¬ 
rying  a  given  load  I  would  expect  the 
farm  engine  to  be  somewhat  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  as  they  are  usually  designed  to 
carry  a  somewhat  higher  compression 
pressure.  Taking  it  all  in  all.  unless  one 
is  mechanically  inclined  and  either  already 
has  or  can  buy  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
such  an  engine,  I  would  advise  against 
its  use.  I  think  it  probable  that  a  new, 
more  simple  and  sturdier  farm  engine  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used  would  give  far  less  trouble.  When 
an  engine  of  this  size  is  being  used  there 
is  usually  considerable  help  on  hand,  and 
trouble  at  such  a  time,  with  its  consequent 
idle  help,  is  a  pretty  expensive  thing..  It 
only  takes  a  short  time  to  make  up  quite 
a  difference  in  original  purchase  price. 

B.  II.  S. 


Power  from  Small  Stream 

We  have  a  dam  with  6-ft.  head  and 
a  12-18-iu,  stream  of  water  available. 
With  a  modern  wheel  what  horsepower 
would  it  develop?  K.  B. 

Flaleottville,  N  Y. 

Your  letter  does  not  contain  sufficient 
\  information  to  enable  me  to  give  you  a 
|  definite  answer  concerning  the  power  that 
you  might  expect.  Water  does  work  be¬ 
cause  of  its  position  and  weight.  Energy 
is  released-  when  it  falls,  as  is  the  case 
with  any  falling  body,  and  if  this  energy 
is  harnessed  by  a  suitable  wheel,  useful 
work  is  the  result.  Water  weighs  about 
62.5  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  therefore  to 
know  the  weight  of  water  that  is  available 
for  power  service,  the  discharge  of  the 
stream  must  he  known.  This  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  stream  by  the  velocity  of 
flow. 

You  speak  of  a  dam  with  a  6-ft.  head 
and  a  12  to  18-in.  stream  of  water  avail¬ 
able.  If  by  this  you  mean  that  the  water 
is  sufficient  to  fill  a  12  to  18-in.  circular 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam  under 
this  head,  something  might  he  told  of  tile 
quantity  of  water  available,  but.  if  you 
mean  that  the  stream  is  12  to  18-in.  wblo 
i  above  the  dam,  nothing  can  be  told  with- 
I  out  the  velocity  is  known. 

Computing  your  available  nower  on  the 
first  basis  and  assuming  a  circular  open¬ 
ing  12-in.  in  diameter  will  issue  with 
a  velocity  of  around  2  3  ft.  per  second,  or 
a  discharge  of  about  108  cu.  ft.  per  min¬ 
ute.  With  a  6-ft.  fall  this  amount  of 
water  should  develop,  theoretically,  about 
1.25  horsepower.  In  practice  not  more 
than  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  this 
amount  should  be  expected,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  utilize  all  of  the  fall,  and 
where  the  head  is  low,  as  in  this  case,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  full  has  to  be 
sacrificed  to  rid  the  wheel  of  waste  water, 
etc.,  than  is  the  case  where  the  fall  is 
greater.  Unless  by  means  of  my  suppo¬ 
sitious  case  I  have  met  your  conditions.  I 


Would  advise  that  you  write  to  some  of 
the  various  water  wheel  companies  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  reliable  farm  papers  and 
obtain  their  catalogues.  These  will  give 
you  complete  directions,  too  long  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  here,  for  making  weir  measure¬ 
ments  and  gauging  exactly  the  flow  of  the 
stream.  Once  knowing  this,  the  power 
that  may  be  obtained  is  easily  computed. 

it.  IT.  8. 


Using  Water  Power 

We  have  a  stream  with  fall  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12-1.3  ft.  in  650,  and  contemplate 
using  pipe  along  present  course  of  brook, 
to  a  small  station  at  the  low  point,  which 
would  seem  to  he  cheaper  than  building  a 
10-ft.  dam.  Volume  of  stream  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  season  from  about  .3-in.  pipe 
capacity  to,  at  present,  12  to  14  in.  A  10- 
ft.  dam  could  he  made  about  100  ft.  above 
the  location  of  generator  house  and  piped 
to  wheel,  which  would  shorten  the  above 
proposed  plan  by  around  550  ft.  of  pipe. 
Such  a  dam  would  impound  water  to  cov¬ 
er  1*4  acre  .3  to  5  ft.  deep.  What  kind  of 
wheel  would  you  advise,  overshot  or  tur¬ 
bine?  I  am  afraid  that  turbine  at  times 
of  high  water  would  be  covered ;  then  I 
presume  it  could  not  be  operated.  J.  M.  w. 

Paterson,  N.  ,T. 

Unfortunately  your  letter  does  not  con¬ 
tain  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to 
tell  you  the  power  that  you  might  expect 
from  this  little  stream.  Water  does  work 
by  virtue  of  its  weight  and  position.  A 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  approximately 
62.5  lbs.,  and  as  this  weight  falls  it  re¬ 
leases  energy.  Consequently,  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  power  that  given  stream  is 
capable  of  developing,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  both  the  fall  and  the  quantity  of 
water  falling.  You  state  that,  the  stream 
in  low  seasons  would  fill  a  .3-in.  pipe. 
This  in  reality  tells  nothing,  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  is  not  given.  To  find  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  through  a  pine,  both  the 
velocity  and  the  size  of  the  pipe  must  be 
known. 

It  is  evident,  though,  that  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  at  least  quite  a  satis¬ 
factory  little  power  eouhl  be  developed  for 
light  work,  as  the  fall  is  considerable — 
12  to  14  ft. — enabling  a  small  quantity  of 
water  to  do  considerable  work.  The  exact 
amount  of  water  flowing  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  weir,  the  construction  and 
use  of  which  will  he  found  in  any  water 
wheel  maker’s  advertising  matter  if  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  small  wheels,  or 
rather  wheels  for  small  powers  of  this 
kind. 

With  so  small  a  water  supply  it  is 
probable  that  an  overshot  wheel  would 
give  you  the  best  service,  leading  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  it  as  you  suggest.  I  would  not  ex¬ 
pert  a  turbine  to  be  successful  with  so 
small  a  quantity  of  water  as  you  imply  in 
dry  seasons.  Even  with  the  overshot 
wheel  the  use  of  a  low  dam  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  by  impounding  the  water  and 
permitting  its  list*  for  short  periods  at  a 
rate  greater  than  normal  stream  flow  dur¬ 
ing  dry  seasons.  The  pond  so  formed 
might  also  prove  profitable  as  a  source  for 
ice  if  a  good  quality  could  be  produced 
and  a  market  was  available.  Here  in 
Northern  New  York  it  is  one  of  our  surest 
crops.  R.  n.  s. 


Cinders  in  Concrete  Blocks 

Have  coal  ashes  any  value  for  mixing 
with  cement  for  making  concrete  blocks? 
I  would  use  ashes  from  hard  stove  coal, 
chestnut  stove  or  egg  size.  Have  soft  coal 
ashes  any  value  for  this  purpose?  ii.  N. 

Methuen,  Mass. 

finders,  screened  to  remove  fine  ashes 
and  dirt,  are  used  in  the  making  of  con¬ 
crete  for  floors,  low  walls,  etc.,  where  no 
heavy  pressure  is  to  be  withstood,  but 
such  concrete  is  more  porous  than  that 
made  from  sand,  gravel  and  cement,  and 
aot  suited  to  the  making  of  blocks  for 
building  purposes.  M.  u.  d. 


Breaks  in  Tile  Pipe  Line 

We  have  a  six-acre  artificial  lake,  the 
water  supply  for  which  is  furnished  by 
a  pipe  line  a  mile  in  length.  3'he  pipe 
is  of  glazed  6-in.  sewer  tile.  The  lake 
is  14  ft.  lower  than  the  intake.  At  one 
point  the  line  is  .32  ft.  lower  than  at  the 
intake.  The  discharge  is  about  100  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  We  are  much  annoyed 
by  breakings  of  the  pipe,  which  occur  at 
irregular  intervals,  averaging  nerhaps  one 
in  two  or  three  months.  The  cause  of 
the  breakings  is  quite  surely  condensed 
air.  IIow  can  the  difficulty  be  remedied? 

Branehville,  N.  J.  a.  n.  r. 

We  submit  this  for  a  discussion.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  similar  discussion 
about  the  accumulation  of  air  in  a  smaller 
pipe.  That  was  remedied  by  tapping  the 
pipe  at  intervals  and  putting  in  upright 
pipes  which  came  above  ground  like  a 
hydrant.  The  compressed  air  could  be 
let  off  through  these  pipes. 


‘‘This  pianist  is  charging  me  enough 
for  a  little  music.  I  wonder  how  he  fig¬ 
ures  it,  by  the  note?”  ‘‘Dunno.  He’s 
making  a  fearful  racket”  “I’ll  say  he  is. 
Probably  he  charges  by  the  pound.” — 
Judge. 
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Whitewashing  with  a  Sprayer 

Would  it  bo  possible  and  practical  to 
paint  or  whitewash  farm  buildings  with 
a  spray  outfit  as  used  to  spray  fruit  trees? 
I  think  25  years  ago  I  heard  of  them  cov¬ 
ering  buildings  in  Iowa  with  some  kind  of 
a  machine,  but  I  never  saw  it  or  heard 
much  about  just  how  it  was  worked,  or  if 
it  was  a  success  or  not.  I  thought  with 
the  high-pressure  pumps  and  spray-guns 
we  have  now  if  the  paint  was  not  too 
thick  to  go  through,  or  at  least  the  white¬ 
wash,  it  might  lie  made  to  work.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  ever  heard  of  it.  or  have 
any. of  the  It.  X.-Y.  readers  tried  it? 

Union,  Ore.  j.w.  u. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  reported  suc¬ 
cess  in  putting  on  whitewash  or  paint 
with  a  sprayer.  The  machine  used  for 
spraying  trees  may  be  used — the  nozzle  is 
the  main  thing  to  provide  for.  Will  our 
readers  who  do  this  work  tell  us  what 
nozzle  they  have  found  best? 

A  Handy  Manure  Cutter 

On  page  40  I  notice  the  inquiry  of 
II.  P.  Perry  about  loading  packed  manure. 
1  doubt  whether  the  manure  he  has  from 
cattle  will  be  packed  any  harder  than 
that  from  sheep.  I  have  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  I  find  a  broadax  a  very  convenient 
article.  As  the  manure  gets  five  or  six 
inches  thick  in  the  pen  I  take  the  broadax 
and  cut  lines  in  the  manure  about  two 
feet  apart  both  ways;  then  later  on  again 
repeat  the  process  as  the  depth  increases. 
When  I  get  ready  to  haul  the  manure  out 
T  find  that  it  comes  up  very  readily  in 


flat  slabs  about  two  feet  square  and  four 
inches  thick.  It  does  not  take  all  one’s 
strength  to  lift  them  up.  and  the  bottom 
layer  is  just  as  easy  as  the  top  one.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  layers  be  cut  at 
exactly  the  same  places.  Each  layer  comes 
up  by  itself  without  any  trouble.  I  hope 
he  will  try  the  plan.  If  a  broadax  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  a  sod 
cutter  with  a  clamp  on  it  for  the  feet  will 
answer,  but  it  is  slower.  Put  clamp  cross- 
way^  to  the  blade,  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  DOUGLAS  HALL. 

Michigan. 

Concrete  Ceilar  Wall 

Will  someone  give  me  a  formula  to 
build  a  watertight  cellar?  What  propor¬ 
tion  cement,  beach  gravel,  sand  and  lime 
to  be  used?  I  cannot  get  stone;  I  shall 
use  beach  gravel  instead.  The  size  of  my 
cellar  will  be  1(5x22  ft.,  outside  measure¬ 
ment.  F.  E.  M. 

Selbyville.  I  >el. 

The  proportions  usually  recommended 
for  the  construction  of  cellar  walls  are 
one  part  cement.  2*4  parts  sand  and  five 
parts  gravel  or  broken  stone.  These  pro¬ 
portions  vary  somewhat,  however,  with 
the  character  of  the  materials  available, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  know  what  results 
others  have  obtained  with  them  when  this 
is  possible.  The  best  concrete  is  made 
from  sand  and  gravel  that  are  clean  and 
sharp,  not  from  these  materials  that  have 
had  their  edges  worn  smooth  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  water  ;  I  should  recommend,  there¬ 
fore.  that  you  learn  from  local  builders 
whether  the  beach  gravel  that  you  pro¬ 
pose  using  is  suited  to  the  purpose. 

To  make  these  walls  watertight,  they 
should  be  of  concrete  mixed  in  correct 
proportions  and  properly  placed.  If  too 
little  cement  is  used,  or  too  little  sand, 
walls  made  from  them  will  be  porous.  The 
same  defect  may  occur  from  the  use  of 
improper  amounts  of  water  in  mixing.  A 
1:2:4  mixture  of  the  materials  that  you 
hgve  available  may  be  better  from  the 
standpoint  of  watertightness  than  the  one 
suggested  above,  and.  in  either  case,  just 
enough  water  should  be  used  in  mixing 
to  make  the  concrete  of  “quaky"  consis 
tency  before  if  is  placed  in  the  forms. 

M.  H.  n. 

— 

More  About  the  Fireless  Cooker 

I  notice  F.  C.  C.’s  disappointing  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  fireless  cooker.  I  have  used 
one  for  nearly  a  year,  and  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  slightest  taste  or  I 
odor  from  it.  However,  we  were  away 
from  home  last  Summer  just  after  a  long 
rainy  spell  of  weather,  and  when  we  came 
home  the  kettles  in- the  cooker  had  a  very 
musty  smell,  and  had  to  be  well  washed 
and  aired  before  they  could  be  used.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  if  the  kettles  are 
put  away  before  they  are  perfectly  dry 
they  will  smell  musty  when  opened,  but 
this  passes  off  with  a  few  minutes’  air¬ 
ing.  The  most,  convenient  place  to  keep 
the  kettles  is  in  the  cooker,  but  probably 
t he  best  place  is  on  a  shelf,  with  the  lids 

i 

1  have  had  no  trouble  in  heating  my 
soapstones  over  an  oil  stove  until  they 
will  cook  beef  or  chicken  entirely  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  without  undue  use  of  oil 
in  the  heating.  Of  course  a  gas  or  coal 
stove  is  even  better  than  oil.  A  wood  tire 
does  not  work  so  well,  and  T  use  the  oil 
in  preference,  even  when  cooking  over  the 
wood.  I  hope  F.  0.  (’.  can  solve  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  for  a  tireless  cooker  is  such  a  great 
he  p.  M.  \v.  b. 


Engine  troubles — 90%  preventable 

Burned  out  hearings ,  overheating ,  lack  of  power  are 
caused  by  failure  to  lubricate  properly 


Cross-section  of  typical  tractor  engine  showing 
where  the  oil  is  greatly  heated. 


NE  man  has  trouble  with  his  engine — another 
one  does  not.  What  is  the  difference? 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  engine  trouble  in 
automobiles,  tractors  and  trucks  is  preventable. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  automotive  engineers,  practical 
repair  men  and  dealers  after  years  of  study. 

It  is  the  tremendous  heat  at  which  engines  oper¬ 
ate  which  makes  lubrication  a  problem.  Ordinary 
oil  breaks  down  under  this  terrific  heat — 200°  to 
1000°  F.  Large  quantities  of  sediment  which  has 
no  lubricating  value  are  formed.  The  lubricant 
evaporates  like  boiling  water.  The  oil  in  the 
sump  is  contaminated  and 
thinned  down  by  fuel. 

As  a  result  carbon  forms  rapid¬ 
ly,  bearings  soon  burn  out  and 
the  engine  overheats.  Serious 
engine  trouble  soon  results.  Be¬ 
cause  the  tractor  works  at  higher 
temperature,  these  evils  are 
exaggerated  in  its  case. 

Solving  lubrication 
problems 

To  overcome  these  difficulties 
engineers  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil 
Company  developed  the  famous 
Faulkner  process  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  produce  Veedol,  the  lubri¬ 


cant  that  resists  heat.  How  Veedol  resists  heat  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  sediment  test  on  the  left. 

The  proper  grade  of  Veedol  for  all  engines  not 
only  reduces  by  86%  the  amount  of  sediment  formed, 
but  prevents  excessive  contamination.  Because  it 
reduces  evaporation  to  a  minimum,  Veedol  gives 
from  25%  to  50%  greater  service  per  gallon. 

Recommended  for  most 
fine  tractors 

Veedol  Special  Heavy  is  recommended  by  most 
Fordson  dealers.  Many  manufacturers  recommend 
it  for  their  machines,  including:  Allwork,  Moline, 
International  Harvester,  Bates  Steel  Mule,  Pairett, 
Case,  Hart-Parr,  Emerson  Brantingham,  Weidley 
Tractor  engines,  American,  Wallis  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  motor  car  and  truck  manufacturers. 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock.  The  new 
100-page  Veedol  book  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  help  you  keep  your  tractor,  car  and  truck 
running  at  minimum  cost.  Send  10c  for  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 
1674  Bowling  Green  Eutlding 
New  York 

Branches  and  distributors  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 

a]  ter  use  after  usd 

Sediment  formed 
after 50  hours  run¬ 
ning  in  a  tractor 


When  in  my 

CARHARTT 

OVERALLS 
and  with  & , 
good  horse  of 
my  own,  I  am 
the  happiest 
man  in  the  world 


will  soon  need 
a  new  pair  of 

CARHARTTS 

Confer  a  favor  on  your  pocket  book  by 
wearing  Carhartt  Overalls  in  making 
this  year’s  crop.  Don't  be  misled  by 
substitutes  and  inferior  garments.  Pay 
the  difference  and  demand 
the  genuine  Carhartt.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you 
with  my  overalls,  made  from 
Carhartt  Master  Cloth,  write 
my  nearest  factory  for 
samples  and  prices. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Dallas.  Texas 
San  Francisco,  California 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  my  Farm, 
Stock  and  Crop  Account  Book. 
It  is  FREE  TO  YOU. 


Hamilton  Carhartt, 
City 


Fill  out  and  address  to  factory  nearest  you. 


Please  send  me  samples  and  prices  of  your  Carhartt 
Overalls,  made  from  your  Carhartt  Master  Cloth,  also  prices 
of  Carhartt  Work  Gloves. 

I  will  appreciate  the  Faria,  Stock  and  Account  I'ook. 


Name . . 

Town . State. 

Dealer's  Name . 


.TI.F.D. 
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A-A-0  Fertilizers 


Supply  the  plant  food  to  grow  big  crops,  and 
frequently  the  cost  is  returned  several  times  over 
in  increased  yield  and  better  quality.  They  also 
benefit  the  succeeding  crops.  We  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain  “A.  A.”  Quality  for  we  con¬ 
sider  our  business  reputation  as  valuable  as  our 
invested  capital. 

"How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  ot  Fertilizers”  is  a  valuable  little 
book  of  60  pages.  Every  farmer  should  have  it  tor  refer¬ 
ence.  We  will  gladly  send  it  if  you  will  tell  us  the  number 
of  acres  of  each  crop  you  expect  to  grow. 

See  the  local  A.  A.  C.  Agent  in  regard  to  your  require¬ 
ments.  If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  write  for  the 
name  of  our  nearest  agent,  or  ask  for  the  agency  yourself. 
We  have  factories  and  warehouses  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  also 
at  Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta  Charleston 

Boston  Cincinnati 

Baltimore  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Columbia 


Please  Address  Office 


Detroit  New  York 

Jacksonville  Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles  St  Louis 
Montgomery  Savannah,  Etc. 

Located  Nearest  to  You 


Cut  Your  Labor  Cost  with  A  A  C-  Fertilizer 

TO  PLANT  MORE  acres  requires  more 
labor;  it  is  expensive  to  increace  produc¬ 
tion  by  this  method.  Make  the  acres 
that  you  work  grow  more  bushels  of  grain  or 
vegetables,  or  more  tons  of  hay  or  silage.  Fer¬ 
tilized  acres  are  the  most  profitable, — they  make 
the  biggest  return  per  man  and  per  team; — and 
because  they  produce  more ,  the  cost  per  bushel 
or  per  ton  is  less. 


Fertilizer  is  highly  concentrated.  It  is  many  times 
richer  than  manure.  It  must  be  applied  properly. 

When  planting  by  hand,  the  fertilizer  should  be 
well  covered  by  the  soil  or  thoroughly  mixed  with 
it,  before  the  seed  is  dropped. 

If  applied  by  machine  select  one  that  mixes  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil  thoroughly.  Some  corn 


planters  have  a  special  attachment  for  mixing  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil.  If  you  have  one,  be  sure 
to  attach  it. 

If  fertilizer  is  applied  broadcast,  sow  it  evenly. _ 
Fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  to  grass  or  grain 
that  is  moist  Apply  around,  and  not  on,  other 
plants. 


Where  Does  the  Pea  “Bug”  Lay  Its  Eggs 

I  saw  some  time  ago  a  statement  about 
the  habits  of  the  pea  bug.  It  was  said 
these  insects  laid  their  eggs  outside  of  the 
pods  and  ate  ther  way  into  the  peas.  This 
is  an  error ;  they  pierce  the  pods  and  also 
the  pea  and  lay  their  eggs  inside  the  pea. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  H.  B. 

The  contradictory  statements  regarding 
the  egglaying  o^the  pea  “bug”  have  prob¬ 
ably  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  insect  concerning  which  the  state¬ 
ments  were  made.  The  situation  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  a  man  who  owns,  let  us 
say,  a  dozen  horses,  each  of  which  has  or 
ought  to  have  it  own  name — Pomp,  Major, 
Jennie,  etc.  The  owner,  however,  comes 
into  the  house  some  morning  and  says  to 
his  son :  “The  horse  threw  himself  in 
the  stall  last  night  and  bruised  his  shoul¬ 
der.”  Very  naturally  the  son  wonders 
what  horse  was  injured,  and  a  decided 
misunderstanding  might  follow  if  no  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  were  made.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  owner  had  used  the  in¬ 
dividual  name  of  the  horse  and  had  said, 
for  example,  “Old  I’omp  threw  himself,” 
the  matter  would  be  clear  at  once,  and  no 
confusion  could  arise  regarding  the  par¬ 
ticular  horse  that  was  meant.  To  avoid 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  when 
speaking  or  writing  of  insects,  so  many 
of  which  are  so  nearly  alike,  the  entomol¬ 
ogist  insists  upon  giving  each  one  a  dis¬ 
tinctive,  scientific  name. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  least  five 
different  small  beetles  that  are  known  as 
pea  and  bean  weevils,  no  two  of  which 
have  exactly  the  same  habits.  One  of 
them,  the  so-called  bean  weevil  (Rruchus 
obteetus)  which  attacks  beans  and  cow 
peas  and  may  also  live  on  peas  in  stor¬ 
age,  does  gnaw  a  tiny  slit  in  the  pod  and 
by  means  of  her  long  egg-depositor  does 
lay  her  eggs  inside  of  the  pod.  Here  the 
egg  hatches,  and  the  very  small  grub 
bores  into  the  bean  and  lives  inside  of  tin 
seed.  This  hole  that  it  makes  in  entering 
the  bean  is  so  small,  only  Vm  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  In  fact,  most  people 
would  miss  it  entirely.  The  common  pea 
weevil  (Bruchus  pisorum),  however,  glues 
it  email  yellow  eggs  to  the  outside  of  the 
newly  formed  pods.  Here  they  hatch 
and  each  tiny  grub  bores  a  minute  bole 
through  the  pod,  usually  directly  over  a 
pea,  so  that  it  strikes  a  pea  at  once  when 
it  has  worked  through  the  wall  of  the  pod. 
The  tiny  hole  which  it  makes  in  the  pod 
soon  heals  over  and  the  only  sign  of  it  left 
is  a  very  small  brownish  dot,  which  one 
would  never  suspect  of  having  once  been 
a  hole  through  which  the  grub  of  the  pea 
weevil  entered  the  pod.  It  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  say  that  these  common  bean  and 
pea  weevils  would  never  deposit  their  eggs 
in  any  other  situations  than  the  ones  in¬ 
dicated,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  do 
so.  Of  course,  an  insect  may  under  cer¬ 
tain  unusual  conditions  act  differently 
than  it  ordinarily  does,  but  generally  an 
insect  has  i(s  egg-laying  habits  pretty  well 
established,  and  will  deposit  its  eggs  in 
practically  the  same  way  every  tune. 

GLENN  W.  HEHRICK:. 


Sunflowers  for  Silage 

We  had  over  30  tests  in  Clinton  Co.,  N. 
Y.  In  each  instance  the  total  tonnage 
was  considerably  more  than  corn  when 
grown  under  similar  conditions.  Person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  feel  that  the  sunflower  has 
any  great  future  for  silage  purposes  in 
sections  where  corn  does  very  well,  or  say 
where  it  would  make  a  tonnage  of  green 
weight  of  20  tons  or  better  per  acre.  In 
Clinton  County  we  had  many  sections  that 
did  not  produce  over  10  or  20  tons  of 

green  matter  per  acre.  In  these  sections 
the  sunflower  was  far  superior  to  the 
corn.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  in 
many  instances  the  sunflower  outyielded 
t  ho  corn  30  to  35  per  cent.  The  more  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  for  corn  the  greater  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  weight  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  and  the  weight  of  the  corn.  In 
other  counties  the  sunflower  seems  to  be 
greatly  used  on  farms  unsuited  to  the 
growth  of  silage  corn. 

As  to  the  quality  of  silage  that  they 
will  make,  where  they  have  been  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  and  made  into 
silage,  the  farmers  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  plant  for  silage  purposes. 
Some  of  the  farmers  in  Clinton  County 
who  grew  them  this  year  started  to  feed 
almost  immediately  after  cutting,  and 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  silage.  Of  eour.sj^these  men  did 
not  compar^^^-lXh^qw^^bige,^  fqr.Jjjey 
did  not  have  an  opportiumV  to 'do  so  at 
the  time.  C.  H.  TILLSON. 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 


Expenses  You  Don’t 
Have  With  a  Bicycle 


TSJO  garage  expense,  no  gasoline, 
noenginetrouble.no  big  repair 
bills,  no  heavy  tire  bills,  no  cranking. 

Just  hop  on  your  Iver  Johnson 
bicycle,  get  there  quick,  accomplish 
your  business  and  be  home  again 
in  a  jiffy. 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

Strong  truss-bridge  frame,  seam¬ 
less  tubing  of  high  carbon  nickel 
steel,  drop-forged  parts,  improved 
scientific  “two-point”  ball  bearing 
construction  both  on  one  axle — runs 
as  smooth  as  water  over  the  dam. 

Iver  Johnson  “Superior”  Road¬ 
ster  Bicycle,  $55.00.  Other  models 
$37.50  to  $65.00.  (No  extra  charge 
for  Coaster  Brake.) 

Three  Iver  Johnson  Booklets  Free. 

Indicate  which  book  you  want : 

A— '  ‘Arms,’  ’  B—  ‘Bicycles,’  ‘  C—“Mo  tor  cycles.” 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  CycleWorks 
308  River  Street  Fitchburg:,  Maas. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson  shotguns 


vw\\&\uii  1 1  mu/////// 

The  bost-builtdrllls 
on  the  market — 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed — positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels — no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  ot 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
Wheels  Hoe,  single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 

any  seed.  Also  Crown  ■ - 

T  r ac  t  i  o  u  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 
Phelps,  New  York 


Write  for 
Catalog 
now  !  It *s 
i  money¬ 
maker. 


L 


ClROHMEi 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions  > 

How  can  I  have  a  rood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  veretables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

This  Hill  or  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  Combined 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem.  Takes  the  place 
of  many  tools — stored  in  small  space. 
Sows,  covers,  cultivates,  weeds, 
ridres.  etc.,  better  than  old-time 
tools.  A  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  push  it  and  do  a  day’s 
band-work  in  60  minutes. 

Many  com¬ 
binations 
and  prices. 
Write  for 
free  booklet 
today. 

BwtemanM’f’gCo.,  Box1  ggQ  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Ilenry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
J33  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Propagation  of  Roses 

Will  you  toll  mo  how  to  make  cuttings 
from  rose  bushes  and  lilacs?  I  wish  to 
do  this  on  a  large  scale.  O.  S. 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Roses  are  propagated  from  green  or 
hard  wood  cuttings,  layers,  buds  and 
grafts.  Greenhouse  roses  are  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  green  wood,  rooted  in 
sand  under  glass,  usually  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  They  strike  root  very 
easily,  and  this  is  the  method  employed 
with  greenhouse  blooming  stock.  Some 
roses  are  weak  growers  and  shy  bloomers 
on  their  own  roots,  and  to  increase  vigor 
these  are  budded  on  strong-growing  sorts, 
such  as  Manetti.  sweet  briar  and  dog  rose, 
which  are  employed  as  stocks  for  many 
varieties,  both  tender  and  hardy.  Roses 
are  usually  budded  in  the  open  ground  in 
Summer,  or  at  any  time  when  good  plump 
buds  are  at  hand,  and  the  stocks  are  in 
condition.  Hardy  climbing  roses  are  prop¬ 
agated  by  ripe  wood  cuttings  put  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  protected  frame  in  Autumn, 
and  this  method  is  also  used  with  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  They  are  also  increased  by 
green  cuttings,  preferably  short  spurs 
with  a  heel.  A  very  simple  method  of 
propagation  is  from  root  cuttings,  this  be¬ 
ing  adaptable  to  practically  all  roses. 
Such  varieties  as  moss  and  briar  roses 
are  very  readily  propagated  in  this  way, 
while  they  do  not  root  easily  from  ordi¬ 
nary  cuttings.  Root  cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  the  Fall,  after  growth  is  checked 
by  cool  weather.  It  is  possible  to  remove 
part  of  the.  roots  without  digging  up  the 
plant,  but  it  is  usual  to  lift  it.  and  cut 
away  the  roots  desired.  The  larger  roots 
make  the  best  cuttings.  These  are  cut  in 
3-in.  lengths,  and  packed  in  boxes  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  damp  moss.  The  boxes 
may  be  buried  in  a  well-drained  place  over 
Winter,  or  kept  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  cel¬ 
lar  is  preferable,  as  they  can  be  looked 
over  from  time  to  time  :  if  they,  show  a 
tendency  to  form  buds  too  early  they  may 
be  retarded  in  a  cooler  place,  while  if  en¬ 
tirely  dormant  they  may  be  given  a  start 
so  that  a  bud  or  two  is  formed  before 
planting  time.  In  Spring  these  cuttings 
are  sown  in  drills,  covered  to  a  depth  of 
2  in.,  and  the  ground  firmed  with  hoe  or 
light  rolling,  followed  by  clean  cultivation 
through  the  season. 

Lilacs  are  propagated  by  seeds,  suckers, 
layers  and  root  cuttings;  also  by  budding 
and  grafting  in  the  open  air  in  Summer  or 
early  Spring.  Seedling  lilacs  are  used  as 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  named  varieties 
They  are  also  grafted  on  the  common 
privet. 


Ready  Power  for  Odd  Jobs 


'T'HIS  I.  H.  C.  Titan  Tractor  is  ready  in  a  minute 
for  any  work— belt  or  draw  bar. 


£1 


The  odd  jobs  like  clearing  land,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  make  the  tractor  profitable  the 
year  around. 

The  K-W  Magneto  guarantees  an  instant  start 
and  steady  power  in  any  weather — on  any  fuel. 

Buy  your  tractor  to  work  the  year  around  — 
equipped  with  a  K-W  Magneto  which  starts  the 
tractor  without  fussing  even  in  zero  weather,  and 
makes  it  pay  dividends  every  month  in  the  year. 


2827  Cleveland  Ohio.  U  SA 
Chester  Ave. 


Horseradish  Cultivation  and  Cleaning  Up 

I  have  five  acres  ou  which  I  wish  to 
grow  horseradish  for  the  market.  Would 
you  give  information  ou  that  subject? 

Madison,  O.  L.  A.  Z. 

We  raised  horseradish  for  many  years. 
The  competiton  of  an  inferior  product 
finally  pulled  the  price  down  below  the 
possibility  of  a  profit.  We  cut  the  small 
r:de  roots  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
into  pieces  about  1  or  in.  long.  The 
top  end  was  cut  off  square  and  the  lower 
end  slanting,  so  that  we  could  be  sure  of 
getting  them  set  right  end  up.  Others 
cut  their  sets  about  a  foot  long.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  and  fitted  deep 
as  early  as  possible,  and  the  sets  put  in 
rows  about  3  ft.  apart  if  cultivation  is 
to  be  by  horse,  or  closer  if  by  hand.  The 
short  sets  are  placed  upright  with  the  top 
end  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  ;  the 
long  ones  are  set  slanting.  The  sets 
should  be  placed  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  Cultivation  should  be  often  until 
the  tops  cover  the  ground. 

Digging  should  be  as  late  as  possible, 
because  the  roots  will  be  larger.  For  the 
same  reason  as  much  as  possible  should 
be  left  to  be  dug  in  the  Spring.  The  roots 
will  be  much  larger  in  Spring  than  in 
Fall.  In  digging  we  took  a  heavy  plow 
and  took  off  the  wheel  so  that  it  would 
run  as  deeply  as  possible.  This  would 
throw  out  a  row  at  a  time  so  that  we 
could  pull  out  the  roots.  There  will  he 
many  pieces  of  roots  left  iu  the  ground 
so  it  is  well  to  grow  this  crop  ou  the 
same  ground  year  after  year.  It  requires 
heavy  manuring  or  other  fertilization,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  many  dis¬ 
eases. 

When  we  gave  up  growing  horseradish  j 
we  set  to  work  t<>  clean  the  ground.  We 
picked  up  and  destroyed  all  the  pieces  of 
roots  we  could  find.  Then  we  cultivated 
the  field  every  week,  pulling  out  every 
plant  we  found  every  time  we  cultivated 
it.  This  cultivation  and  hand  picking 
was  kept  up  until  in  November.  The 
next  season  there  was  no  horseradish  ou 
that  field.  This  is  a  pretty  hard  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  had  weed,  but  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  in  this  case.  We  have  tried  to 
get  rid  of  a  patch  of  thorny  potato  or 
horse  nettle  in  this  way.  luit  have  not 
kept  at  it  thoroughly  enough  late  in  the 
season.  My  father  has  been  lighting  a 
patch  of  wild  morning-glory  in  this  way 
off  and  on  for  40  years  or  more,  and  has 
not  yet  killed  it.  The  tractor  disk  may 
give  us  a  way  to  kill  some  of  these  very 
bad  weeds.  It  surely  will  handle  quack 
grass  under  our  climate  conditions. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y.  Alfred  c.  wf.f.u. 


Mr.  Kldekson,  who  thought  very  fa¬ 
vorably  of  his  own  tactfulness,  was  asked 
to  deliver  an  address,  aud  began  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “My  friends.  I  shall  not  call  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen — I  kuow  you  too 
well !” — Credit  lost. 


HORSE  OR  AN  OLD  NAG 
Which  does  it  pay  to  Buy  ? 

Of  coarse  it  depends  whether  you  buy  him  for  work  or  glue.  But  if  you  want  him  to 
work  for  you  season  after  season  for  a  long  time  you  buy  the  real  horse. 

N  P»  Sterling  Furnace 


THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 

Is  a  real  horse  for  work.  Built  to  last  a  life  time  and  to  convert  every  bit  of  fuel  into 
heat  and  pour  it  out  with  such  force  and  volume  that  it  heats  the  entire  house  through 
one  register.  Scientifically  built,  of  only  the  best  materials,  by  a  firm  of  over  70  years’ 
experience,  the  N.  P.  has  many  features  which  makes  it  the  best  heating  plant  for  you  to 
buy.  These  are  all  described  in  our  book  which  we  will 
send  free. 

Look  at  the  illustration  in  the  corner  and  you  will  see 
a  vital  Sterling  feature.  The  round  pipes  at  each  side 
of  the  furnace  are  the  outside  return  cool  air  flues.  They 
keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

This  makes  the  air  flow  more  quickly  into  and  through 
the  heating  chamber  and  so  pour  out  with  greater  force 
and  volume  through  the  register.  Remember  the  force 
and  volume  of  the  warm  air  delivered  from  the  register 
spells  success  for  the  one  register  system. 

Send  for  booklet  today  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Ask 
also  for  the  book  on  Sterling  Range. 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of 
flour  with  a  single  hod  of  coal. 

WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

Send  off  your  furs! 


Make  this  the  biggest  fur  year  you  have  ever 
had.  You  can.  if  you  ship  all  your  furs  to  the 
house  that  guarantees  your  fur  profits  to  you. 

Ship  to  Prouty 

Ship  now — in  the  height  of  the  season.  Ship  to 
New  York,  the  fur  market  of  the  world.  Ship 
to  Prouty,  the  house  that  lives  up  to  its  promise 
to  pay  you  the  highest  possible  prices  your  furs 
can  bring — theonly  fur  house  that  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  a  Guaranteed  Price  List  System. 
Under  this  system  we  not  only  bind  ourselves  to 
pay  you  more  for  your  furs  if  the  market  goes 
up.  but  we  obligate  ourselves  to  pay  you  no  less 
than  the  prices  listed  if  the  market  goes  down. 
We  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  customary  in  the 
fur  business,  quote  you  prices  in  excess  of  what 
the  furs  can  be  sold  for  in  the  market  and  then 
grade  down  part  of  your  shipment,  in  order  to 
average  up  for  the  unusually  high  prices  paid 
for  the  few  better  skins.  We  grade  all  your 
furs  on  an  absolutely  honest  basis.  This  policy 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  success  for 
almost  half  a  century. 

Shippers  know  from  long  experience  that  in  those  sea¬ 
sons  when  prices  are  high,  Prouty’s  prices  are  always 
highest.  Send  us  your  shipments  now--all  of  them! 
Learn  wh,.’  prompt  remittance  and  liberal  grading 
really  mean.  Play  safe,  guarantee  your  profits 
whether  the  market  goes  up  or  down --act  at  once. 

New  price  list  now  I'Oitu--  Write  for  it  todavl 

I.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

384-C  Broadway,  Now  York  City 
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Better  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  have  raised 
the  standard  of  quality  and  increased  the  quantity  of 
the  nation’s  farm  and  garden  products.  They  culti¬ 
vate  uniformly,  thoroughly  and  completely,  thereby 
making  the  ground  yield  to  the  utmost  which  means 
more  profitable  returns  whether  in  a  home 
garden  or  market  garden. 

Planet  Jrs.  last  a  lifetime 
o-uaranteed. 


and 


are 


fully 


No.  4 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in 
hills  or  drills) ,  plows,  opens 
fur  row  s  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  them 
all  through  the 
j  season.  A  hand 
machine  that  does 


No.  8 


the  work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and  easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a 
single  season. 

The  No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Hone-Hoe  is  stronger,  better  made  and 
finished  than  any  other  one  horse  cultivator  and  it  does  a  greater 

variety  of  work  in  corn, 
potatoes  and  other  crops  re¬ 
quiring  similar  culti¬ 
vation  —  and 
does  it  more 
thoroughly. 
Cultivates  deep  or  shallow 
in  different  width  rows  and 
its  depth  regulator  and  extra  long 
frame  make  it  steady  running. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1107Y 

Philadelphia 


FREE  72-page  Catalog 

Illustrates  tools  doing  farm 
and  garden  work  and  describes 
over  55  Planet  lrs.  including 
Seeders.  Whcel-IIocs.  Horse- 
Hoes.  Harrows. Orchard.  Beet 
and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators,  Write  i or 
it  today . 
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10  hours  ditch  blasting 

worth  500  bushels  of  wheat 

Mr.  V.  S.  Darling,  Auburn,  Maine, 
secured  that  result.  Ten  hours  of  ditch 
blasting  added  $1000  to  the  value  of  his 
farm.  Mr.  Darling  writes: 

“On  October  1 5th,  with  Atlas  Powder,  we 
blasted  a  600-foot  ditch  4  feet  wide  by  2)6 
feet  deep  in  about  five  hours.  We  got  a 
perfect  ditch.  I  have  about  600  feet  more 
to  blast  and  when  this  is  finished  the  job 
will  be  worth  at  least  $1000  to  me.  ” 

Our  Book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder/’  will  show  you  how  to 
blast  ditches,  remove  stumps  and  do  other 
farm  blasting  even  though  you  be  inex¬ 
perienced.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  JtN4,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Deader*  everywhere  Magazine*  near  yoa 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


In  this  part  of  the  country  farming  is 
not  being  engaged  in  as  it  should  be.  The 
majority  of  the  farms  are  owned  by 
people  who  make  the  Summer  boarding 
business  their  chief  aim.  Very  little  grain 
raised ;  native  hay  cut.  every  year,  with 
very  little  new  seeding.  No  produce  of 
any  amount  raised  for  market.  Potatoes 
are  raised  by  a  number  of  farmers,  but 
not  in  large  quantities.  The  farmers  sell 
their  milk  after  the  season  and  during 
the  Winter  to  the  local  creamery.  I  grow 
vegetables  and  small  fruits;  have  three 
cows,  hut  do  not  sell  milk,  as  I  prefer  to 
make  butter  (sweet)  and  feed  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  to  pigs  and  chickens.  Eggs, 
THe;  butter,  75c  lb.  Potatoes,  $2.25  for 
00  lbs.  This  is  a  good,  healthy  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  times  past  lias  been  good 
farming  land.  Now  the  land  lies  idle, 
practically,  in  many  places.  Crops  were 
bad  last  year  on  account  of  rain.  Farmers 
buy  feed  from  the  grain  dealers  for  follow¬ 
ing  prices  :  Middlings.  $2.05  ;  bran,  $2.45; 
horse  feed,  $3;  oats,  $2.40;  cracked  corn, 
$3.15.  I.  L.  w. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  $1.30  wheat,  $2.00;  oats,  $1.05; 
rye,  $1.80;  tobacco,  10  to  18c  per  lb. ; 
potatoes,  $2  ;  hay,  $28  to  $30  per  ton ; 
hogs,  18  to  20c  per  lb.;  calves,  17  to  18c 
per  lb.;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  eggs,  75c; 
butter,  70  to  75c.  These  are  about  the 
leading  farm  products  in  our  section.  Soil 
is  sandy  and  gravelly  mostly  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Farmers  can  obtain  good  results 
from  their  farms  provided  there  is  enough 
rainfall.  *'• K- 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

January  31  finds  the  mercury  12°  be¬ 
low  zero;’  we  had  a  lot  of  cypher  weather 
that  month.  The  ice  men  are  a  happy 
lot,  as  a  large  crop  has  been  secured. 
The  roads  are  badly  blocked  with  snow, 
making  it  very  hard  for  the  mail  routes; 
some  do  not  make  them.  Congress  would 
better  lengthen  them  out  again.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  doing  well,  with  hearty  appe¬ 
tites.  Wheat,  $2.50;  oats,  90c;  barley, 
$1.50;  corn,  $2;  red  beans.  $12  per  cwt. ; 
pea  beans,  . .0;  bran,  $2.50  per  cwt. ;  hay, 
$25  per  ton  ;  Alfalfa  hay.  $32;  pork,  14c.; 
veal.  20e;  beef,  12  to  15e;  lambs,  17c; 
fowls,  25c  per  lb.;  butter,  GOc;  eggs,  60c ; 
potatoes,.  $2.30  per  bu.  E.  T.  B, 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Onions,  per  bu.,  $1.50;  potatoes,  00 
lbs.,  $1.75;  oats,  per  bu.,  90e;  rye,  00 
lbs.,  $1.00;  corn,  per  bu.,  $1.50;  pressed 
hay,  per  ton.  $22  to  $24,  according  to 
per  ton,  $10;  apples, 
according  to  quality; 
per  100  lbs.,  $3.68; 
75e ;  butter,  per  Hi., 
25c.  The  potato 
was  medium  crop. 


rye 


$5 


straw, 
to  $8, 


quality 
per  bbl., 

milk,  3  per  cent, 
fresh  eggs,  per  doz. 

70c ;  honey,  per  lb., 
crop  was  poor  and  hay 
Oats  and  rye  vehy  light. 


K.  I.,  l*. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Benjamin  Oitlow,  cloth¬ 
ing  cutter,  one-time  Socialist  Assembly- 


“1 
g-  j[ 


man  and  more  recently  business  agent 
for  The  Revolutionary  Ayr,  a  radical  jour¬ 
nal,  was  found  guilty  of  criminal  anrachy 
Feb.  5  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Build¬ 
ing.  New  York.  Ilis  conviction  carries 
with  it  a  maximum  sentence  of  ten  years’ 
imprisonment.  This  is  the  second  ease  in 
which  convictions  under  the  anarchy  stat¬ 
utes,  passed  here  following  the  McKinley 
assassination,  have  been  obtained. 

Damage  estimated  at  more  than  $500,- 
000  was  done  by  wind  and  high  tides  Feb. 

5  at,  Ocean  View  and  Willoughby,  Vn. 

Officials  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
and  Illinois  Central  railroads  were  noti¬ 
fied  Feb.  0  after  a  meeting  of  Dock  Board 
members  and  representatives  of  local  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges  that  unless  work  was 
started  within  48  hours  on  ratproofing 
freight  terminals  on  the  river  front  at 
New  Orleans  use  of  the  buildings  would 
not  be  permitted  and  steps  would  be  taken 
toward  their  destruction.  The  action  was 
taken  in  connection  with  the  campaign  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  bubonic 
plague.  Finns  also  were  discussed  for 
socking  a  State  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  rut- 
proof  every  river  front  wharf. 

Twenty-five  persons,  mostly  women, 
were  burned  to  death  at  San  Francisco 
Feb.  9  when  fire  swept  through  the  fash¬ 
ionable  six-story  Berkshire  Hotel.  Thirty 
persons  were  injured  by  jumping  from 
fire-escapes  and  by  burns.  The  entire 
fire-fighting  force  of  the  City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  called  to  quell  t  lie  blaze.  The 
origin  of  the  blaze,  which  started  in  a 
hallway  on  the  third  floor,  is  undeter¬ 
mined. 

The  British  steamer  Bradboyne,  from 
New  York  for  Cherbourg,  is  believed  to 
have  foundered  in  mid-Atlantic  and  some 
loss  of  life  is  feared,  according  to  mes¬ 
sages  received  at  Halifax  Feb.  8.  The 
British  steamer  Oxonian,  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  Liverpool,  reported  that  she  had 
rescued  23  of  tin*  crew,  and  the  British 
steamer  Monmouth  reported  picking  up 
two  others. 

Fire,  starting  in  the  walls  of  the  man¬ 
sion  recently  purchased  by  Walter  C.  Tea* 
gle,  president  of  tin*  Standard,  f  til  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey,  at  (Ireenwieh.  Conn., 
destroyed  the  building  and  all  its  furnish¬ 
ings  Felt.  10.  The  loss  is  placed  at  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars. 

Four  men  were  killed  and  18  persons, 


including  a  woman,  were  wounded  when 
State  troops  fired  on  a  mob  which  was 
storming  the  Court  House  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Feb.  10  to  take  out  William  Lockett, 
a  negro,  and  lynch  him.  Lockett  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  attacking  and  murdering  Geneva 
Hardman,  a  ten-year-old  schoolgirl. 

WASHINGTON.— Secretary  Lane  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
that  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who 
served  in  the  world  war  will  have  prior 
rights  of  entry  on  the  vast  North  Platt* 
and  Shoshone  irrigation  projects  in  Wy¬ 
oming.  which  will  be  opened  next  month. 

While  denying  that  it  had  fixed  a  price 
of  17  cents  for  Isiuisiana  plantation  sugar, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  informed 
the  House  that  prosecutions  based  upon 
a  contention  that  prices  lower  than  17 
cents  were  “excessive”  under  tlie  Iswer 
law  would  be  ineffectual  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  It  was  explained  that  the  Louisiana 
crop  was  only  40  per  cent  of  normal  and 
that  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  sugar 
in  the  open  market.  Mr.  Palmer  urged 
the  United  States  Attorney  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  demand  that  contracts  between 
sugar  dealers  for  prices  higher  than  17 
cents  a  pound  for  yellow  clarified  and  18 
cents  for  plantation  granulated  sugars  lie 
abrogated. 

The  gross  waste  of  print  paper  through 
the  exploitation  of  political  and  other 
propaganda  in  public  documents,  circu¬ 
lated  by  millions,  was  attacked  Feb.  5  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot  of 
Utah.  Senator  Smoot  brought  up  the 
subject  during  a  discussion  of  the  desired 
readjustment  of  the  wood  pulp  restric¬ 
tions  of  Canada.  Senator  Underwood  had 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  negotiate  with 
Canada  and  if  necessary  with  her  several 
provincial  governments. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Friends  of 
free  seed  won  their  annual  tight  in  the 
House  Feb.  9  by  defeating,  130  to  71,  a 
motion  to  eliminate  from  the  agricultural 
bill  jiii  appropriation  of  $239,000  for  seed 
distribution  to  their  constitutents  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense. 

Investigation  of  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  Reserve  banks  have  withdrawn 
loans  on  grain  held  in  storage  was  ordered 
Feb.  9  by  the  Senate.  Chairman  Gronna 
of  the  Agricultural  committee,  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  inquiry,  said  the  curtailing  of 
credit  by  the  banks  had  resulted  in  an 
artificial  depression  of  the  price  of  grain. 
He  charged  that  “a  situation  was  being 
forced  to  move  grain  from  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  and  country  elevators  into  the 
larger  centers.”  Federal  Reserve  Board 
officials  said  that  there  had  been  no  order 
to  withdraw  credits  on  grain  or  other  ne¬ 
cessities.  In  other  quarters,  however,  it 
was  said  that  the  recent  raising  of  the  re¬ 
discount  rates  at  Federal  Reserve  centers 
would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  credits 
generally.  It  was  explained  that  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  would  result  in  a  readjust¬ 
ment  by  the  banks  of  the  amounts  of 
credits  to  their  customers,  and  that  such 
a  readjustment:  necessarily  would  affect 
customers  who  had  borrowed  on  necessi¬ 
ties  held  in  storage.  The  increased  total 
of  interest  on  their  loans  also  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  curtail  the  amount  of  loans  cus¬ 
tomers  would  lie  able  to  carry,  it  was  said. 
With  these  general  reductions  in  credits  it: 
was  expected  that  large  quantities  of 
goods  now  in  storage  on  which  funds  have 
been  borrowed  would  have  to  be  placed  on 
the  market.  Some  officials  said  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  costs  of  commodities  thus  forced 
on  tin*  market  was  to  be  expected.  Sena¬ 
tor  Gronna  introduced  another  resolution 
authorizing  the  Agricultural  committee  to 
investigate  the  railroad  freight  car  short¬ 
age  and  also  “the  reported  wilful  interfer¬ 
ence  with  successful  operation  of  railroads 
under  government  control  by  certain  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration.” 

George  Livingston  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  lie 
succeeds  Charles  J.  Brand  and  lias  been 
acting  chief  of  the  bureau  since  Mr. 
Brand  resigned  last  July.  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  is  u  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Ohio  State  University,  Cornell 
and  the  University  of  Halle.  He  was  in¬ 
structor  in  farm  crops.  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  in 
1909  and  1910,  and  taught  agronomy  in 


Ohio  State  University  from  1911  to  1915. 
During  1914  and  1915  he  was  acting  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  and  at 
the  same  time  was  associate  agronomist 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1915  im  as¬ 
sistant  marketing  inspector.  In  1910  he 
was  made  specialist  in  grain  marketing. 
He  held  that  position  until  he  was  made 
acting  chief. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cobleskill,  Jan.  5- Fob.  27. 

Winter  Courses,  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Fob.  27. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  Alfred  University, 
Alfred.  N.  Y..  Feb.  18-20. 

Somerset-IIunterdon  County  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  consignment  sale. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  19. 
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The  Maynard  Kerostne-Gasoline  Engine  is  expressly  designed  for  farm  use.  See  the  com¬ 
plete  description  on  page  802  'o  8fO  of  the  new  IQ 20  Charles  William  Stores  Big  Book. 


Farm  implements  for  every  need 

Reliable  machines  at  rock-bottom  prices 


A  SHORTAGE  of  3,000,000  men 
on  the  farm  with  no  increased 
supply  in  sight — this  is  the  criti¬ 
cal  situation  which  today  confronts 
every  American  farmer. 

Reliable  farm  implements  and  labor- 
saving  devices  offer  the  only  means  of 
assuring  the  maximum  return  from 
your  farm.  These  improved  imple¬ 
ments  are  more  necessary  than  ever 
before. 

To  aid  in  the  selection  of  them,  The 
Charles  William  Stores  maintains  a 
special  Farm  Implement  Store.  The 
purpose  of  this  store  is  to  enable  cus¬ 
tomers  to  secure  the  utmost  value  ia 
reliable  implements  and  machinery  for 
the  farm.  Only  such  lines  are  stocked 
as  have  proved  reliability  in  the  field. 


The  Charles  William  Stores’  guaran¬ 
tee  protects  you  fully  on  every  <.  e  of 
these  products.  Yet  because  practically 
every  article  of  merchandise  comes  to 
our  stores  direct  jro'.n  great  factories ,  to 
be  shipped,  direct  to  you,  we  are  able 
to  offer  you  substantial  savings  on 
everything  purchased. 

These  rock-bottom  prices  which  we 
are  able  to  make  in  the  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  Store  are  reflected  throughout 
the  big  Charles  William  Stores  catalog. 
Look  at  it  and  you  will  find  a  tre¬ 
mendous  variety  of  Implements,  of 
Kerosene-Gasoline  Engines,  of  Cream 
Separators,  of  Modern  Power  Washers 
and  of  everything  which  makes  for 
economy  in  labor  and  money. 


FREE - 

Big  Book  of  wall  paper  samples 

Distinctive  new  patterns  in  choice  papers,  at 
10  cts.  to  48  cts.  per  double  roll  of  16  yards  all 
remarkable  values.  Send  today  for  the  free  “Wall 
Paper  Book”  containing  101  large  size  samples. 
Address  The  Charles  William  Stores,  570  Stores 
Bldg.,  Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 


Cream  separator  that  gets 
all  the  cream 

This  skimming  device  is  guaranteed  to 
skim  to  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

I  he  Maynard  separator  illustrated 
above  is  a  surprising  value.  T  here  are 
shown  on  pages  856  to  861  of  the  Spring 
Catalog  of  The  Charles  William  Stores, 
Maynard  separators  for  evefy  size  farm 
or  dairy. 


The  cultivator  with  low  wheels 
and  quick  dodge 

The  Richland  Pivot  Axle  Cultivator  is 
adapted  for  all  around  cultivation,  it 
will  do  good  work  in  corn,  potatoes,  cot¬ 
ton,  beans,  cabbage  or  peanuts,  or  any 
crop  grown  by  the  general  or  truck 
farmer. 


FREE- 


This  Big  Book 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of 
The  Charles  William  Stores  Big  Book — 
write  for  it  today.  It  is  free. 

T  his  great  bargain  book  contains  more 
than  900  pages  of  money  saving  merchan¬ 
dise,  including  everything  you  need  for 
the  family,  home,  farm  or  shop.  Address 
1  lie  Charles  William  Stores,  579  Stoics 
Bldg.,  New  York  C’itv. 


c%e  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES  INC. 

Few  ~iork^City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  is  the  one  night  of  the  year  for 
reading  “Snow  Bound."  Every  man  with 
New  England  blood  in  his  veins  should 
read  Whittier’s  poem  at  least  once  a  year. 
That  becomes  as  much  of  a  habit  as  eat¬ 
ing  baked  beans  and  fishballs.  For  two 
days  now  the  storm  has  roared  over  our 
hills  and  shut  us  in.  It  must  have  been 
on  just  such  a  night  as  this  that  Emerson 
wrote : 

“The  sled  and  traveler  stopped ;  the 
courier’s  feet 

Delayed ;  all  friends  shut  out,  the  house¬ 
mates  sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm.” 


Of  course,  Emerson  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  telephone  and  the  electric  light 
and  the  steam-heated  house  were  dreams 
too  obscure  even  for  his  great  mind  to 
comprehend.  So,  in  spite  of  this  fearful 
storm,  the  strong  arm  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  still  reaches  into  our  house,  and 
while  the  telephone  is  slow,  we  can  get 
our  message  through,  after  a  fashion. 
But  we  are  shut  in.  The  car  and  the 
truck  are  useless  tonight.  The  horses 
stamp  contentedly  in  the  barn — not 
troubling  about  the  head-high  drifts  which 
are  piled  along  the  roadway.  A  ban 
night  for  a  fire  or  for  a  hurry  call  for 
the  doctor;  but  why  worry  about  that  as 
we  sit  here  before  the  fire? 

*  *  *  *  * 


I  got  my  copy  of  “Snow  Bound”  in 
1872.  and  1  have  read  the  poem  at  least 
once  each  year  since,  and  I  have  carried 
it  all  over  the  country  with  me.  It  is  a 
little  shabby  now,  but  somehow  that  is 
the  way  I  like  to  see  old  friends : 


“Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without 
We  sat  the  clean  winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 
In  bafflled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 

While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat. 
***** 

Between  the  andirons  straddling  feet 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  low, 

The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row 
And  close  at  hand  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October’s  wood. 
***** 


What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth  fire’s  ruddy 
glow.” 

•j:  sfc  ifc  #  sic 


There  is  no  finer  picture  of  the  old- 
time  Northern  farm  home,  and  we  Yan¬ 
kees  are  bound  to  think  that  with  all  her 
faults  New  England  did  in  those  days 
set  the  world  an  example  of  what  a  farm 
home  ought  to  be.  So  I  lay  aside  the 
book  and  look  about  me  to  see  how  close 
New  Jersey  can  come  on  this  fearful  night 
to  matching  this  old-time  picture. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Here  we  are  before  the  fire.  Great 
logs  of  apple  wood  are  blazing  up  into 
the  black  chimney.  In  Whittier’s  day 
the  open  fire  produced  all  the  light,  but 
here  we  have  our  electric  light  blazing, 
and  I  think  as  I  sit  here  how  miles  away 
the  great  engineers  are  working  to  send 
the  current  far  up  among  the  lonely  hills 
to  our  home.  For  supper  we  had  a  thick 
tomato  soup,  a  big  platter  of  cornmeal 
mush — the  grain  ground  in  our  little 
grinder — pot  cheese,  entire  wheat  bread 
and  butter,  baked  apples  and  all  the  milk 
we  could  drink.  Just  run  that  over  and 
see  if  it  does  not  furnish  as  fine  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  and  as  good  a  lot  of  vita- 
mines  as  any  $2  dinner  in  New  York — 
and  nearly  80  per  cent  of  it  was  produced 
on  this  farm.  Now  the  girls  have  washed 
the  dishes  and  planned  breakfast,  and 
here  we  are.  Mother  sits  in  the  first 
choice  of  seats  before  the  fire.  That  is 
where  she  belongs.  She  is  mending  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  as  her  fingers  fly, 
no  doubt  thinking  of  those  warmer  days 
back  in  Mississippi.  My  daughter  has 
just  put  a  new  record  into  her  Victrola. 
The  music  comes  softly  to  us — “Juanita.” 


“Soft  o’er  the  fountain 

Lingering  falls  the  Southern  moon.” 

I  wonder  what  Whittier’s  folks  would 
have  said  to  that!  Two  of  the  little  girls 
are  looking  over  some  music,  trying  to 
get  the  air  in  “I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in 
marble  halls!”  There  is  no  “frost  line” 
in  this  house  for  the  fire  to  drive  back, 
for  there  is  a  good  hot-water  radiator  in 
the  corner.  The  pipe  from  the  spring 
seems  to  have  frozen,  but  the  faithful  old 
windmill,  standing  over  the  well  at  the 
barn,  has  stretched  out  its  arms  to  catch 
this  roaring  gale  and  make  it  carry  the 
water  up  to  the  tank.  Thomas  and  three 
of  the  boys  are  playing  parchesi,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  gives  them  all 
advice  about  playing  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  a  big  chair  by  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace — where  grandfather  is  supposed 
to  sit — and  little  Rose  is  curled  up  on 
my  lap  eating  an  apple.  I  wish  you  were 
here.  We  could  easily  make  Toom  for 
you  right  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  we 
would  surely  call  on  you  for  a  new  story. 
***** 

The  wind  is  surely  howling  on  the  out¬ 
side.  As  we  sit  here  in  comfort  there 
comes  an  eager,  pitiful  face  at  the  window 
pleading  to  be  taken  in.  No,  it  is  not  the 
old  story  of  the  wayward  child  coming 


back  to  the  lights  of  home.  The  nearest 
we  can  come  to  that  at  Hope  Farm  is  the 
black  cat  with  the  dash  of  white  at  her 
face  and  throat.  She  and  her  tribe  are 
expected  to  stay  at  the  barn  and  catch 
rats,  but  there  she  is  out  in  the  cold  look¬ 
ing  in  at  the  window.  Mother  is  as  stern 
as  a  Spartan  mother  when  it  comes  to 
cats  in  the  house.  She  will  not  have  them 
there.  But,  after  all.  they  are  Hope 
Farm  folks,  and  the  little  girls  plead  so 
hard  that  the  good  lady  looks  the  other 
way  when  the  baby  opens  the  door.  In 
comes  the  black  cat  and,  though  they  were 
not  invited,  three  of  her  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  run  in  with  her !  So  now  I  shall  sit 
with  little  Rose  on  my  lap,  while  on  her  lap 
is  a  cushion  on  which  the  white-faced 
kitty  purrs  contentedly.  In  the  original 
“Snow  Bound”  the  mug  of  cider  simmered 
between  the  andirons.  No  hot  drinks  for 
us.  A  little  -of  that  cold  pasteurized  ap¬ 
ple  juice  goes  well.  We  see  no  use  in 
cooking  apples  before  the  lire.  There  is 
that  big  basket  of  Baldwins  by  the  table. 
Help  yourself — we  like  them  cold. 
Cherry-top  was  ahead  in  the  game,  but 
Thomas  has  just  taken  his  leading  “man” 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  starting  point. 
The  boy  is  a  good  sport.  He  takes  a  big 
bite  out  of  a  fresh  Baldwin  and  goes 
after  them  again.  The  nearest  we  can 
come  to  “nuts  from  brown  October’s  wood” 
is  a  big  bag  of  roasted  peanuts.  We 
have  all  been  eating  them  and  tin-owing 
the  hulls  at  the  fire.  They  have  accumu¬ 
lated  so  that  Mother’s  idea  of  neatness 
compels  her  to  get  up  and  brush  them  all 
into  the  blaze.  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
we  are  starting  up  our  little  Florida  farm 
again.  Jack  will  grow  a  crop  of  sugar 
cane  and  peanuts. 

***** 

And  so,  here  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
in  old-time  New  England,  we  care  not 
how  the  wind  blows  or  how  the  storm 
roars.  This  is  home,  and  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  it — all  of  us,  from  the  white¬ 
faced  kitty  up  to  the  Hope  Farm  man. 
We  have  all  worked  to  make  this  home. 
It  is  a  co-operative  affair.  None  of  us 
could  be  called  rich  or  great,  yet  nothing 
could  ever  buy  what  we  see  in  our  big 
fire.  Every  now  and  then  Mother  looks 
up  from  her  work  and  glances  across  the 
room  at  me  with  a  smile.  I  know  what 
she  has  in  mind.  Some  of  us  rise  to  the 
power  of  animals  in  their  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  thought  without  words.  Life 
has  been  very  much  of  a  fight  with  us. 
but  it  seems  worth  while  as  we  look  at 
this  big  room  full  of  eager  young  people, 
content  and  happy  with  the  simple  things 
of  life.  As  little  Rose  snuggles  up  closer 
to  me  and  pulls  the  kitty  with  her  I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  of  some  of  the  complaining 
fault-findin~  people  I  know.  I  do  know 
some  star  performers  at  the  job  of  pitying 
themselves  and  magnifying  their  own 
troubles.  On  a  night  like  this  I  will 
wager  an  apple  that  they  are  pouring  out 
the  gloom  and  trouble  like  a  man  tipping 
over  a  barrel  of  cold  water.  It’s  their 
rheumatism  or  their  debts  or  the  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  Republican  party,  or 
something  else  that  they  hold  responsible 
for  their  troubles.  I  wish  I  could  have 
some  of  those  fellows  here  tonight,  and 
also  some  of  you  folks  who  know  the  joy 
of  looking  on  the  bright  side.  We  would 
do  our  best  to  rub  some  of  the  gloom  out 
of  them.  I  will  guarantee  that  any  one 
of  us  could,  if  we  wanted  to,  tell  the  truth 
about  our  own  troubles  so  that  these 
gloomy  individuals  would  look  like 
“pikers”  in  their  poor  little  self-pity !  I 
would  like  to  read  extracts  from  two  new 
books  to  them.  One  is  “A  Labrador  Doc¬ 
tor,”  by  W.  T.  Grenfell;  the  other,  “The 
Great  Hunger,”  by  Johan  Bojer. 

***** 

I  have  just  been  reading  these  books, 
and  I  shall  read  them  over  again.  Dr. 
Grenfell  has  given  his  life  to  service  in 
the  far  North  among  the  fishermen  of 
Labrador.  A  man  of  his  ability  could 
easily  have  gained  fame  and  wealth  by 
practicing  his  profession  in  some  great 
city.  He  went  where  he  was  most  needed 
— into  the  cold,  lonely  places  where  hu¬ 
manity  hungers  and  suffers  for  help.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  just  about  the 
noblest  tiling  in  life  for  a  man  of  great 
natural  ability  to  gain  what  science  and 
education  can  give  him  and  carry  that 
great  gift  out  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
Grenfell  did  that,  and  this  modest  story 
of  his  life  is  wonderful  to  any  one  who 
can  get  the  message.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  greatest  teachers  and 
preachers  and  wise  men  generally  are  not 
so  much  needed  in  the  big  cities  as  in  the 
lonely  country  places.  The  city  owes  all 
it  has  in  men  and  money  to  the  country, 
but  it  will  seldom  acknowledge  the  gift. 
The  city  itself  is  able  to  offer  as  a  gift 
knowledge,  science  and  training.  Yet 
those  who  receive  this  gift  desire  for  the 
most  part  to  remain  in  the  city,  when 
they  should  carry  their  gift  out  into  the 
lonely  and  hard  places  where  the  city 
must  finally  go  for  strength.  The  storm 
seems  hard  tonight,  but  it  is  a  mere 
zephyr  to  the  Winters  which  Dr.  Gren¬ 
fell’s  people  endure.  I  wish  I  could  t<*ll 
you  some  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
have  happened  in  that  lonely  land.  At 
one  place  the  doctor  found  a  girl  dying 
of  typhoid.  There  was  no  way  of  saving 
her,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  buried  it  was 
necessary  to  burn  the  rude  bunk  and  the 
straw  in  which  she  lay.  They  carried  it 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  built  a  fire.  For 
several  days  one  of  the  fishing  boats  had 
been  lost  at  sea  in  the  fog,  and  had  been 
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Watch  the  BIG  Farmers 

You  will  find,  if  you  observe  carefully,  that 
the  best  and  most  profitable  farms  are  those 
where  good  fertilizers  are  used  liberally  and  ju¬ 
diciously.  Year  after  year  these  farmers  come 
to  us  for 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

and  Stoekbridge  Special  Manures 

Ever  since  their  introduction  in  1873,  they  have  been  proven 
dependable  and  have  produced  record-breaking  crops. 

We  offer  potash  grades  for  all  crops. 

Send  for  our  new  combined  Almanac-Calendar  now  ready.  If 
we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  ask  for  the  agency  yourself. 
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ing  channels,  insuring  an  even  and  steady  flow  of 
potatoes.  Adjustable  feed  gates  regulate  the  flow  of 
seed  into  the  picker  basin.  The  Evans  will  drop  seed 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  28,  or  36  inches  apart.  -  lhe 
driver  can  see  the  potatoes  dropping,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  ltunner  or  double  disc  furrow  openers. 
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ne  man  or  a  boy  can  operate  the  Evans.  No  other  potato  planter  can  compare  with  the 
vans  for  lightness  of  draft.  Fertilizer  attachment  is  a  positive  forco  feed.  The  device  can  bp 
irownin  S  out  of  gear  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Fertilizer  may  bo  deposited  on  both 
des  S  die  furrow  by  means  of  a  spreader,  which  is  furnished  regularly  with  each  planter, 
lasily  put  on  a  plain  machine.  _  ,  , 

end  for  the  Evans  Potato  Planter  Folder.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  and 
tplain  to  you  the  many  exclusive  patented  features  not  found  on  any  other  planter. 
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given  up  for  lost  with  all  on  board.  The 
despairing  men  in  that  boat — far  out  at 
sea — saw  the  light  when  that  hideous  bed 
was  burned  and  were  able  to  get  to  land ! 
Some  of  you  self-pitying  people  ought  to 
read  how  Dr.  Grenfell  organized  a  little 
orphans’  home  to  care  for  the  little  waifs 
of  this  lonely  place.  In  one  case  a  little 
girl  of  four,  while  her  father  was  away 
hunting,  crawled  out  into  the  snow,  so 
that  both  legs  were  badly  frozen.  Gan¬ 
grene  .set  in  half  way  to  the  knee,  and 
the  father  actually  chopped  both  legs  off 
to  save  her  life !  Think  of  such  a  child 
in  the  frozen  North.  I  think  of  her  as 
little  Rose  hugs  the  kitty  close.  Dr. 
Grenfell  took  this  child,  operated  on  her, 
obtained  artificial  legs,  and  now  she  can 
run  about  like  other  children.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  more  about  this  book.  At 
one  time  two  men  came  together  after 
medicine.  One  took  a  bottle  of  cough 
mixture,  the  other  a  strong  turpentine 
liniment  for  a  sprained  knee.  By  mistake 
they  mixed  up  the  medicine.  One  rubbed 
the  cough  medicine  on  his  knee,  the  other 
drank  the  liniment.  If  I  had  some  fel¬ 
low  who  thinks  the  Lord  has  put  a  special 
curse  on  him  before  our  fire  tonight  I 
would  tell  him  what  others  have  endured. 
The  chances  are  we  could  make  him  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  cause  before  we 
were  done  with  him. 

#  *  *  #  * 

The  other  book  I  mentioned.  “The 
Great  Hunger.”  is  a  story  of  Norwegian 
life  and.  as  I  think,  very  powerful.  A 
boy  born  to  poverty  and  disgrace  grew  up 
with  a  great  hunger  in  his  heart — he 
knew  not  what  it  was.  He  felt  that 
power  and  material  wealth  would  bring 
him  the  happiness  he  sought.  lie  gained 
education,  power,  wealth  and  love,  yet 
still  the  great  hunger  tortured  him.  Pov¬ 
erty.  sickness,  the  deepest  sorrow  fell 
upon  him.  and  at  last  the  great  hunger 
was  satisfied  by  doing  a  needed  service  for 
the  man  who  had  done  him  the  most  hide¬ 
ous  wrong!  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more 
about,  it.  It  is  a  powerful  book ;  but  it 
is  time  for  little  Rose  to  go  to  bed.  Off 
she  goes  with  a  hug  for  all.  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  follow  her  one  by  one.  I  am  not 
going  to  put  more  logs  on  that  fire.  Let 
it  die  down.  The  end  of  the  day  has 
come.  Let  the  storm  howl  through  the 
night  like  a  pack  of  wolves  at  the  door. 
They  cannot  get  at  us.  Even  if  they  did 
they  can  never  destroy  the  memory  of 
this  night.  H.  w.  c. 


Pruning  Wistaria  That  Fails  to  Bloom 

W.  F.,  Sayville.  X.  Y..  whose  thrifty 
Wistaria  is  not  blooming,  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  Wistaria  experience.  I 
bought  a  reasonably  mature  specimen  of 
a  very  choice  Chinese  variety  and  planted 
it  in  good  ground  on  the  sunny  side  of  my 
house  and  in  due  time  hoped  for  the 
longed-for  blooming,  but  I  was  rewarded 
only  by  a  most  marvelous  and  beautiful 
growth  of  vines.  I  read  everything  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on  that  had  a  bearing 
on  the  Wistaria,  but  for  three  years  I 
was  unable  to  solve  the  problem.  But  in 
looking  over  a  most  insignificant  little 
quarterly  on  flowers  I  read  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “If  the  Wistaria  does  not  bloom, 
abuse  it  shamefully  and  cut  it  back  about 
one-half  of  its  entire  height  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  it  will  bloom.”  In  the 
Autumn  I  cut  my  vine  back  to  one-half 
its  entire  height;  I  also  trimmed  off  all 
the  lateral  vine6  to  about  four  eyes.  I 
was  eager  to  see  the  result  in  the  Spring. 
The  first  indications  of  growth  did  not 
promise  well,  but  when  the  new  growth 
got  along  a  bit  it  was  clear  that  I  should 
have  blossoms.  By  the  time  the  vine  was 
in  full  bloom  there  wasn’t  a  bud  but  had 
its  rneme  of  12  to  loin,  long  cluster  of 
blooms  of  the  finest  substance.  The  vine 
was  covered  with  the  purple  of  the 
blooms.  I  was  fully  repaid  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  gave  my  vine.  For  15  years  the 
vine  has  been  tending  strictly  to  its  busi¬ 
ness  of  blooming  profusely. 

Whether  my  vine  would  have  bloomed 
in  the  Spring  without  the  treatment  I 
gave  it  no  one  knows,  or  cares.  I  got 
the  blooms,  and  that  was  what  I  was 
after.  E.  M.  H. 

Valley  View,  Pa. 


Ink  from  Poke  Berries 

On  page  1628,  C.  R.  asks  for  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  ink  from  purple  ink 
berries,  and  it.  is  assumed  that  poke 
berries  are  meant.  I  can  remember  when 
my  grandmother  used  these  berries  for 
dyeing.  Her  method  was  to  boil  the 
berries,  squpeeze  them  through  a  cotton 
bag  to  extract  the  juice,  and  add  a  little 
copperas  to  set  the  color  and  make  it 
permanent.  She  used  the  bark  of  the 
white  maple  for  dyeing  black,  and  that 
of  the  butternut  for  dyeing  brown,  setting 
the  color  in  each  case  with  copperas. 
Alum  and  blue  vitriol  were  also  used  as 
mordants,  but  I  believe  that  copperas  was 
preferred.  She  boiled  these  dyes  some¬ 
what,  and  thickened  them  with  a  little 
sugar  and  thus  made  ink  of  various  colors, 
and  she  made  pens  of  the  long  wing 
feathers  of  the  old  goose.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  them,  and  I  used  such  pens  and  such 
inks  in  my  earliest  attempts  at  writing. 
Ink  made  from  the  bark  of  the  white 
maple  was  used  in  copying  the  public 
records  of  this  town  more  than  125  years 
ago,  and  it  is  still  plainly  legible,  though 
it  has  changed  from  a  glossy  black  to  a 
dull  brown  color.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 
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Works,  or  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company,  or  the 

J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


KEROSENE  TRACTORS 


The  Case  10-18  Tractor  drives  20x28  Thresher 
with  Windstacker,  Feeder  and  Grain  Handler;  No. 
12  Case  Silo  Filler  with  40-ft.  blower  pipe;  17x22 
Hay  Baler;  will  pull  2-bottom  plow,  6  to  8  inches 
deep,  depending  on  soil  and  field  conditions;  8  ft. 
double-action  Disc  Harrow;  22  shoe  Grain  Drill; 
two  6  ft.  Binders. 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor  drives  22  x  36  Thresher  and 
full  equipment;  pulls  3-bottom  plow,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions;  other  machinery  requiring  similar  power. 

The  Case  15-27  Tractor  drives  26  x  46  Thresher  with 
Feeder  and  Windstacker;  three  14  in.  plows  in  hard  plow¬ 
ing,  or  four  under  favorable  conditions;  10  ft.  double-action 
Disc  Harrow;  two  7  ft.  Binders,  etc. 

The  Case  22-40  Tractor  drives  32x54  Thresher  with 
Windstacker,  Feeder  and  Grain  Handler;  No.  20  Case  Silo 
Filler  with  40  ft.  blower  pipe;  four  14  in.  plows  in  hard 
ground,  or  five  under  favorable  conditions ;  battery  of  Grain 
Drills  or  Harrows. 

The  Case  20-40  Tractor  will  handle  belt  and  drawbar 
jobs  similar  to  22-40. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  also 
builds : 

Grand  Detour  Plows,  all  "sizes  and  for  all 
soils  and  conditions. 

Double  Disc  Harrows  for  use  with  tractors. 

Threshing  Machines, — six  sizes 

Hay  Balers,— two  sizes 

Silo  Fillers, — three  sizes 

Road  Graders, — three  sizes 

Steam  Tractors, — eight  sizes 

Rock  Crushers, — two  sizes 

Steam  Road  Rollers, — two  sizes 

Booklets,  describing  and  illustrating  any  products  above 
mentioned,  furnished  on  request. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  AN-2,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


The  Case  Line  Offers 
Choice  of  Required 
Power  and  Capacity 
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o  N  page  345  Mrs.  Willcox  starts  a  good  question, 
which  we  would  like  to  see  discussed.  Natural¬ 
ly,  if  a  man  has  a  car  he  wants  to  use  it  constantly, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  In  the  country,  among 
the  hills,  artificial  conditions  are  usually  needed  in 
Winter  to  fit  the  roads  for  car  service.  Long  before 
there  were  any  cars  farmers  knew  how  to  utilize  the 
snow  for  easy  travel  in  the  sleds  <Tr  sleighs,  and  they 
can  do  it  now  if  need  he.  The  question  is.  shall  coun¬ 
try  people  admit  that  in  a  Winter  like  this  one  the 
car  should  give  way  to  the  sled,  or  shall  they  spend 
money  to  try  to  make  an  artificial  track  for  the  cai 
It’s  a  good  question,  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  opens  its  col¬ 
umns  for  the  discussion. 

* 

WE  never  had  so  many  questions  about  tanning 
skins  or  making  leather  at  home.  There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  fearful  hold-up  in 
retail  prices  is  compelling  many  farmers  to  go  hack 
to  old  practices  and  manufacture  certain  goods  at 
home.  We  do  not  think  this  is  any  momentary  idea. 
We  think  it  will  grow  and  develop  more  and  more. 
If  it  will  lead  to  a  scattering  of  some  lines  of  manu¬ 
facturing  hack  closer  to  the  raw  materials  and  to 
water  powers  now  neglected,  it  will  he  an  excellent 
thing.  Modern  industry  is  no  longer  dominated  by 
steam.  Secretary  Lane  says  that  the  Germans  wore 
able  to  fight  over  four  years  on  the  strength  of  great 
power  plants  which  were  ‘run  by  the  melted  snow 
on  the  Alps!  With  the  development  of  American 
water  power  there  should  he  a  movement  of  manu¬ 
facturing  back  to  the  older  days,  when  industry  was 
nearer  the  farm  home.  It.  has  been  a  social  and 
industrial  mistake  to  concentrate  power  and  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  big  cities.  That  is  as  bad  for  a 
nation  as  a  concentration  of  blood  in  Iho  head  of  a 
human  being.  We  should  encourage  by  all  means 
the  scattering  of  many  industries  all  through  the 
country. 

* 

THE  retail  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  1ms  the 
boldest  defense  of  the  35-cent  dollar  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  A  recent  advertisement  showed  a 
farmer  receiving  one  dollar  for  potatoes,  while  the 
consumer  paid  .$3.  Now  the  Ledger  says: 

IIow  can  the  farmer’s  work  ia  caring  for  acres  of  pro¬ 
duce,  which  be  sells  in  bulk,  be  compared  to  the  work 
done  by  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  in 
bringing  this  produce  to  the  kiteben  of  the  consumer? 

The  farmer  relies  mainly  upon  the  forces  of  nature, 
cashing  in  on  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  natural 
physical  benefits  wliieh  accrue  from  rain  and  sunlight, 
lb*  assumes  no  risk  which  does  not  find  its  counterpart 
after  his  work  has  been  completed,  lie  sells  his  produets 
in  bulk,  without  the  expense  incident  to  delivery  or  the 
refund  for  goods  which  are  not  up  to  standard. 

No.  it.  cannot  compare,  because  the  farmer  takes 
all  the  responsibility  for  growing  the  crop  and  de¬ 
votes  an  entire  year  to  it.  The  jobber  devotes  a  week 
or  a  day  and  handles  his  business  so  that  he  assumes 
little  or  no  risk.  We  have  hundreds  of  cases  where 
commission  men  solicit  consignments.  The  goods  are 
damaged  in  shipment  and  sell  for  very  little.  The 
commission  man  takes  out  his  commission  and  sends 
a  hill  to  the  farmer  for  balance  due  on  freight !  The 
cost  of  shipping  always  comes  out  of  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer.  The  middlemen  carry  the  goods  from 
one  point  to  another  and  hand  them  out  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  They  charge  two-thirds  of  the  final  price  for 
doing  it,  and  then  begrudge  the  farmer  his  one-third  ! 
One  would  think  from  the  Ledger  that  the  “forces 
of  Nature”  are  always  kind.  The  man  who  wrote 
that  should  he  frostbitten,  burned  h.v  drought,  soaked 
by  rain,  eaten  by  bugs  worse  than  he  is  now,  blown 
by  a  tempest  and  well  stung  by  scab  and  blight 
Potato-growers  must  endure  all  these  things,  and  the 
middleman  has  nothing  to  compare  with  them.  P.ut 
what  is  the  use  in  attempting  to  argue  with  such 
people?  They  are  openly  and  boldly  advocating  a 
form  of  robbery.  There  is  only  one  cure.  We  have 
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got  to  do  it  ourselves!  Do  what?  Handle  our  own 
goods  and  reach  the  consumer  direct! 

As  you  scorn  to  modify  what  you  formerly  said  about 
top-dressing  of  lime  for  lawns  and  meadows,  do  you 
think  dry  weather  or  a  rainy  day,  or  just  before  or  after 
a  rain,  the  best  time  for  such  lime  top-dressing?  I.  c. 

E  prefer  a  dry  time  for  spreading  lime.  You 
get  an  evener  distribution,  and  are  not.  so 
likely  to  have  the  lime  form  a  mortar  on  the  top  of 
the  soil.  We  willingly  modify  our  opinion  on  any 
subject  wherever  convincing  proof  .is  offered.  Up  to 
within  a  short  time  almost  all  there  was  in  favor  of 
top-dressing  meadows  or  pastures  with  lime  was 
opinion.  Since  then  the  ground  limestone  has  been 
made  finer,  and  practical  experience  has  shown  real 
results.  Thus,  of  course,  we  modify  our  statements, 
though  we  still  prefer  to  work  the  lime  into  the  soil. 

* 

You  state  that  probably  the  Congress  is  our  own  fault. 
Possibly  it  is.  but  not  entirely.  So  long  as  there  are  two 
parties  like  the  major  ones  of  tday,  and  both  equally  out 
for  their  own,  irrespective  of  what  the  country  needs, 
both  equally  bad,  and  so  long  as  people  in  general  vote 
for  the  candidates  they  put  up,  no  matter  how  bad  they 
may  be.  the  condition  will  stay  the  same.  As  far  as  any 
real  difference  in  their  principles  goes  today,  they  are 
only  the  difference  between  tweedledee  and  tweedledum. 
Neither  lias  any  constructive  program,  and  both  are  out 
for  the  dough.  M.  a.  a.  r. 

E  waste  no  time  talking  about  the  impossible. 
Life  (including  Congress)  Is  wliat  we  make  it. 
Many  of  the  so-called  remedies  for  agricultural 
troubles  are  just  about  as  useful  as  beating  on  a  big 
drum.  They  make  a  noise  and  drive  away  some 
people  who  might  help.  Most  of  the  proposed  reme¬ 
dies  are  impossible,  because  they  are  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  what  we  call  popular  thought.  No  perma¬ 
nent  reform  can  ever  get  more  than  one  step  in 
advance  of  the  plain  thinking  of  the  common  people. 
Now  and  then  the  people  get  excited  over  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  sense  of  wrong  and  rip  up  the  political 
situation.  When  they  must  face  the  responsibility 
which  means  trouble  and  self-denial,  too  many  of 
them  cool  off,  particularly  inside  their  shoes,  and 
the  politicians  come  hack  stronger  than  ever.  This 
is  no  time  for  wild  talk  or  impossible  dreams.  Our 
political  system,  bad  as  it  is,  has  put  in  our  hands 
certain  tools  which  we  do  not  half  use.  The  two 
old  political  parties  are  boss-ridden  and  mercenary 
because  we.  as  voters,  and  citizens,  have  permitted 
them  to  become  so.  Our  first  attempt  to  institute  a 
referendum  of  farm  voters  has  succeeded  far  beyond 
our  expectations.  We  now  intend  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  it  until  some  public  system  of  referendum 
voting  can  ho  worked  out.  With  a  referendum  to 
crystallize  our  desires  and  a  fair  primary  to  desig¬ 
nate  candidates,  we  must  reorganize  the  old  parties 
or  admit  that  we  arc  incapable  of  utilizing  our  own 
power.  The  New  York  primary  must  not  he  de¬ 
stroyed — it  must  he  improved.  Wo  have  never  made 
proper  use  of  it.  Last  year  the  total  Republican  vote 
for  Governor  in  the  primary  was  414,350,  while  at 
the  election  Whitman  received  050.034  votes.  The 
Democratic  primary  brought,  out  232,513  votes,  while 
Smith  received  1,000,030!  The  reason  why  we  have 
been  voting  for  men  for  whom  we  had  no  liildng  or 
even  respect  is  because  we  would  not  get  together 
and  select  the  men  we  wanted  and  then  put  them 
through  at  the  primary.  The  farmers  of  New  York 
may  start  now.  agree  upon  candidates  and  nominate 
every  one  of  them  at  the  primary  if  they  really  want 
to  do  it ! 

* 

WE  have  already  several  thousand  new  city  sub¬ 
scribers — sent  in  by  old  readers  who  want 
their  city  friends  to  read  the  farmer’s  side.  These 
city  people  are  reading  the  paper.  We  hear  from 
them  frequently.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  they 
begin  to  realize  just  what  the  farmer's  situation  is 
and  how  he  looks  at  public  matters.  We  have  it  in 
mind  to  start  a  new  department  in  which  city  people 
may  state  their  case  and  toll  us  how  we  can  got 
closer  to  them.  There  must  he  at  least  two  sides  to 
every  big  question.  It  can  never  he  settled  by  view¬ 
ing  one  side  alone.  Every  fruit  grower  finds  trees 
in  the  orchard  which  have  been  girdled  h.v  mice  or 
rabbits  until  there  is  no  connection  between  root  and 
stem.  Then  “bridge-grafting”  is  needed — one  end  of 
a  long  scion  is  inserted  below  the  wound  and  the 
other  carried  over  to  the  clean  hark  above.  In  this 
way  the  sap  circulation  may  ho  restored  and  the  tree 
may  he  saved.  It  is  true  that  in  many  eases  the  true 
circulation  of  thought  between  city  and  country  has 
been  broken  off.  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  serve  as  a 
“bridge  graft”  to  restore  understanding. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  lias  tried  to  do  its  share  in  the  plan 
to  compel  the  daily  papers  to  discuss  the  farm¬ 
er’s  problem.  It  has  been  worked  out  very  largely 
by  farmers  who  have  written  these  papers  and  told 
them  just  what  they  wanted.  As  a  result  many  of 
the  daily  papers  published  in  the  interior  cities  have 
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greatly  modified  their  views.  They  circulate  largely 
among  farmers  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  their 
city,  and  now  they  know,  as  never  before,  what  these 
farmers  want.  The  recent  statement  about  the 
“farmers’  unrest”  has  stirred  these  daily  papers  up. 
Those  printed  in  the  large  cities  have  generally 
sneered  at  the  farmers,  or  abused  them  as  profiteers. 
Usually  the  dailies  in  the  second-sized  cities  follow 
the  lead  of  New'  York,  hut  this  year  it  is  different. 
The  farmers  have  presented  their  case  so  well  that 
many  of  these  papers  are  now  giving  us  a  fair  show¬ 
ing  and  a  square  deal.  This  is  just  as  it  should  bo 
and  is  good  evidence  of  what  country  people  are 
capable  of  doing.  In  the  old  oleo  campaign  of  20 
years  ago  the  slogan  was  “Liefc  a  stamp  for  bossy 
and  the  baby,”  and  how  they  did  plaster  these  stamps 
on  the  Congressmen !  Here  is  a  new  one  for  this 
year:  “ Irrigate  the  dry  spot  in  the  city  editor's  mind 
with  a  fountain  pen!"  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  printed  one  of  the  ablest  and 
fairest  statements  about,  the  farmers’  case  that  we 
have  read.  That  paper  deserves  the  thanks  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farmers. 

* 

SOME  of  our  back-to-tbe-landers  will  go  to  rented 
farms,  and  they  should  know  some  of  the  rights 
of  the  former  tenant.  Where  farms  are  rented  to 
different  parties  year  after  year  there  is  often  trouble 
over  certain  property..  A  man  may  go  to  a  new  farm, 
this  Spring  and  find  several  acres  of  wheat  or  rye 
growing  there.  Under  the  law  such  crops  belong  to 
the  former  tenant,  and  h '  may  come  hack  and  har¬ 
vest  them,  unless  ho  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
owner  to  leave  them.  Crops  which  develop  their  full 
life  in  one  year  or  season  are  considered  personal 
property,  and  the  tenant  may  come  hack  and  harvest 
them.  Tn  New  Jersey  this  was  tried  out  over  a 
strawberry  crop.  The  court  decided  that  the  tenant 
who  sot  out  the  plants  had  the  right  to  come  back  the 
next  year  and  pick  the  berries.  We  think  the  court 
was  wrong  in  this,  but  that  was  the  decision.  The 
rule  is  that  a  crop  which  ordinarily  requires  more 
than  one  year  for  its  development  is  real  estate  be¬ 
cause  it  is  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  This 
would  apply  to  trees,  bush  fruits,  grass  or  shrubbery. 
Such  crops  ns  corn,  small  grain  or  garden  crops 
would  he  classed  ns  personal  property.  They  belong 
to  the  tenant  unless  the  contract  states  otherwise. 

* 

IN  addition  to  this  “scientific  search  for  a  peach,” 
New  Jersey  is  developing  the  largest  peach  or¬ 
chards  now  growing  north  of  Georgia.  There  have 
been  tremendous  plantings  in  recent  years.  Reports 
indicate  a  great  loss  of  peach  buds  in  New  England, 
so  that  Jersey  peaches  should  command  a  premium. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  growers  to  get  together 
and  organize  some  sort  of  co-operative  advertising. 
The  truth  is  that  New  Jersey  has  within  the  past  few 
years  made  a  wonderful  development  in  gardening 
and  fruit  growing,  as  well  as  in  general  farming. 
The  corn  picture  on  the  cover  page  shows  wdiat 
“Jersey  sand”  can  do. 

A 

OUR  older  readers  will  remember  the  hot  con¬ 
troversy  regarding  the  “mulch”  method  of  car¬ 
ing  for  apple  orchards  which  was  waged  some  years 
ago.  At  that  time  practically  all  the  “experts”  ar¬ 
gued  for  intense  cultivation  of  orchard  fruits.  The 
“mulch”  advocates  followed  the  plan  of  permitting 
a  crop  of  grass  or  clover  to  grow  in  the  orchard,  cut¬ 
ting  it  once  or  several  times  during  the  season,  and 
letting  the  hay  thus  made  remain  under  the  trees. 
In  many  cases  manure,  straw,  weeds  or  trash  are 
hauled  into  the  orchard  and  spread  under  the  trees. 
When  the  trees  need  fertilizing,  nitrate  and  acid 
phosphate  are  scattered  on  top  of  the  mulch.  This 
soluble  plant  food  finds  it  way  down  to  the  roots. 
Some  beautiful  apples  arc  grown  in  this  way  and,  in 
many  sections,  it  is  becoming  very  popular  in  these 
days  of  labor  scarcity.  It  is  evident  that  under  this 
system,  outside  of  spraying  and  picking,  one  man  can 
care  for  a  large  acreage.  In  our  Horticultural  Num¬ 
ber  there  will  he  a  good  article  on  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers  under  this  system. 


Brevities 

Knowledge  is  more  than  power — it  is  the  machinery 
widen  makes  power. 

The  price  of  pure  vinegar  is  nearly  out  of  sight.  An¬ 
other  star  in  the  outlook  for  the  apple  business. 

There  are  cases  where  clover  does  not  show  the  bac¬ 
teria  on  its  roots,  and  unless  well  manured  it  will  not 
thrive.  Many  of  us  can  well  afford  to  use  the  commer¬ 
cial  bacteria  on  clover  seed. 

As  a  general  rule  farmers  are  not  advised  to  use  nitro¬ 
gen  on  clover.  The  theory  is  that  clover  can  provide  its 
own  nitrogen.  Yet  we  have  cases  where  nitrate  of  soda 
has  made  a  good  showing  on  the  clover  crop. 

These  snow-tilled  days  are  hard  for  people  who  have 
never  gained  the  reading  or  the  music  habit.  The  snow¬ 
drifts  make  prison  wnlls  for  them,  while  for  the  readers 
and  pleasant  thinkers  they  may  be  a  blessing. 
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First  Figures  on  the  Farm  Referendum 


The  first  farm  referendum  lias  already  gone  far 
enough  to  prove  it  a  success.  Under  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  farmers  are  voting  on  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented.  We  realize  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  vote 
at  all.  Readers  lmd  a  choice  of  either  mutilating 
the  paper  or  copying  the  ballot.  Many  chose  to  make 
a  ballot.  No  doubt  many  intended  to  vote  after  the 
paper  was  completely  read,  and  then  overlooked  if. 
Others  have  been  deterred  by  the  bad  conditions  of 
the  roads.  But  with  if  all  the  votes  are  yet  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400  a  day.  During  the  first' 
five  days  the  vote  has  been  2.842.  In  this  vote  2.704 
were  in  favor  of  repealing  the  State  daylight  law; 
and  7X  were  against  its  repeal. 

There  were  2,347  in  favor  of  revising  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law;  and  five  against. 

Tn  favor  of  electing  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  (he  Commissioner  of  Markets  by  direct  vote 
at  a  general  election  2,522  voted  yes;  and  only  33 
voted  no. 

Only  IS  voted  in  favor  of  creating  a  commission 
to  fix  prices  of  any  farm  product;  2,522 
voted  no. 

The  vote  to  limit  the  amount  to  be 
paid  owners  for  damage  to  domestic 
animals  and  fowls  was  1.810:  and  the 
vote  against  any  limit  was  541.  Many 
do  not  fully  understand  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  explained  more  fully 
later  on. 

A  vote  of  2.505  ballots  was  registered 
in  favor  of  revising  the  school  law  and 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  department 
over  local  branches.  The  opposite  vote 
was  1G. 

The  vote  to  adopt  the  referendum 
vote  to  represent  farm  demands  at 
Albany  and  elsewhere  was  2.430.  The 
vote  against  the  referendum  was  7.  As 
all  seven  voters  voted  the  whole  ballot 
we  think  these  seven  voters  probably 
did  not  understand  the  proposition. 

The  interest  in  the  plan  was  keen 
and  many  showed  real  enthusiasm  for 
it.  We  estimate  that  the  total  vote  will 
amount  to  something  between  S.OOO  and 
10.000.  which  will  be  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing  from  one  State  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  shows  that  farmers  will 
vote,  and  that  they  vote  right. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture.  The 
Idea  is  to  provide  facilities  by  which 
every  farmer  and  every  qualified  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  or.  farm  policies;  and 
also  to  vote  for  the  men  who  are  to 
speak  for  farmers.  Such  spokesmen 
will  go  with  authority,  and  they  will 
have  the  credentials  with  them.  Many 
farmers  call  it  the  best  departure  that 
has  over  been  made.  Many  say  they 
had  the  same  thing  in  mind  for  a  long 
time.  Others  say  “keep  it  up”  and  de¬ 
velop  it  into  a  system.  A  large  number 
want  to  use  the  same  form  of  ballot  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  Dairymen’s  League  and  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  Others  want  such  a  ballot  to 
enable  farmers  to  indicate  in  advance  their  choice 
for  Governor  and  other  important  officers,  especially 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

When  measures  affecting  these  problems  are  before 
the  Legislature  we  shall  be  able  to  show  the  members 
just  what  the  faryi  sentiment  is.  We  will  present 
all  the  votes  yet  to  come.  If  any  representative  from 
a  farm  district  refuses  to  abide  by  the  referendum 
instructions  we  shall  tell  who  he  is.  We  must  know 
our  friends  and  identify  our  enemies. 

Later  on.  when  the  Federation  gets  strong  enough, 
it.  can  prepare  regular  ballots  and  furnish  printed 
return  envelopes,  and  farmers  may  elect  a  committee 
to  receive  the  ballots  and  count  the  votes.  It  is  such 
an  important  feature  in  farm  organization  work  and 
in  farm  development  the  postoffice  should  carry  the 
votes  as  official  business  without  stamps.  The  postal 
service  carries  free  now  much  matter  of  far  less 
importance.  Politicians  often  excuse  their  acts  by 
complaining  that  they  did  not  know  what  farmers 
wanted.  The  referendum  furnishes  the  information 
and  calls  the  bluff. 

There  will  be  a  hearing  at  Albany  on  February  18 
on  the  daylight  saving  law.  As  it  is  now  the  bill  to 


repeal  the  State  law  will  pass  the  Assembly,  but  be 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  City  interests  are  lighting  it 
hard.  Farmers  have  not  appeared  for  it.  Those  who 
want  the  State  law  repealed  should  write  or  wire 
Hon.  .1.  II.  Walters,  leader  of  the  Senate. 

A  Little  Competition  in  Milk  Prices 

When  the  price  for  February  milk  was  fixed  at 
$3.48  per  cwt.,  Sheffield  Farms  announced  that  the 
price  to  the  city  consumer  would  be  Iffc  for  Grade  A, 
and  17c  for  Grade  B.  This  was  allowing  a  cent  a 
quart  below  the  January  price,  but  still  a  cent  a 
quart  above  the  retail  city  price  last  year,  when  the 
producer  received  tie  per  cwt.  more. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Borden’s  Company  had  not 
been  consulted  about  the  retail  city  price  for  Febru¬ 
ary;  or.  if  consulted,  they  did  not  agree  to  the  17c 
price  for  B  milk.  The  understanding  is  that  Bor¬ 
den’s  desired  to  make  it  1714c.  In  any  event,  on 
February  1  the  Borden’s  Company  cut  the  price  to 
lGc.  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  a  row  is  on  be¬ 


tween  the  two  big  milk  distributors.  Some  of  the 
smaller  dealers  who  are  yet  left  follow  Sheffield’s 
and  some  reduce  the  price  to  meet  Borden's.  The 
profits  during  the  scrap  will  be  less  than  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  when  New  York  milk  dealers  probably  made  the 
biggest  profits  of  recent  years,  if  not  of  their  whole 
lives;  but  personal  dignity  must  be  preserved  at  any 
cost.  Borden’s  used  to  be  the  undisputed  autocrat 
of  the  distributors.  They  made  the  prices  for  the 
years,  and  all  the  others  who  had  not  agreed  in  ad¬ 
vance  fell  in  behind  them.  Relatively  Sheffield’s  have 
been  growing  as  the  business  narrowed  down  to  the 
two,  so  Sheffield’s  sailed  out  alone  for  once  and 
Borden’s,  piqued  at  their  initiative,  goes  them  a  cent 
better.  But  it  will  not  last  long.  Members  of  the 
trust  always  find  a  way  to  adjust  differences  that 
favorably  affect  the  consumer. 


Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Farmers 

For  some  months  now.  on  each  Monday  of  the  week, 
rural  and  city  readers  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
been  privileged  to  read  a  semi-official  bulletin  or  state¬ 
ment  under  caption  "The  Farmer’s  Side"  in  the  Syracuse 
I'ost-Standard.  The  writer  signs  the  fictitious  name  of 
Elias  Brent,  and  the  articles  appear  by  arrangement 
with  leading  agricultural  agencies  of  the  State,  like  the 
State  College  and  the  Grange.  One  of  the  last  articles 
to  appear  touched  on  a  topic  of  keen  interest  to  farmers 


of  the  entire  country,  that  of  the  proposal  to  regard  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

As  the  selection  of  the  right  man  is  of  such  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers,  and  as  no  less  a  man  than  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange  urges  farmers  to  interest 
themselves  at  once  in  the  selection  as  candidates  for 
this  office  for  ail  parties  of  men  whose  attitude  towards 
and  whose  understanding  of  agricultural  problem*  are 
such  that  the  country’s  welfare  will  be  safeguarded  in 
any  event,  no  matter  which  party’s  candidate  is  finally 
elected,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  what  this  writer 
says  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  that  capacity.  He  says: 

"It  is  hard  for  the  layman  to  judge  whether  or  not 
there  is  anything  to  the  Hoover  presidential  boom.  If 
the  politicians  know  any  more  about  it,  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  they  are  following  the  course  which  has  saved  their 
faces  so  many  times,  of  looking  wise  and  keeping  silent. 

"So  far  in  any  discussion  of  Hoover’s  acceptableness 
the  opinion  of  the  farmers  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered.  Business  men  are  declared  to  be  for 
Hoover;  they  feel  that  the  country  needs  a  business  man 
at  the  helm  in  these  troublesome  times. 

“Finally,  he  is  agreed  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
world’s  economic  conditions,  particularly  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  food  supply,  than  any  other  man.  With  the 
world  on  the  verge  of  famine,  such  a  knowledge  is  surely 
most  essential. 

Farmers  Dourtfih,.— “The  question  is,  however,  has 
Hoover  demonstrated  such  knowledge?  Has  he  the 
world’s  master  mind  in  relation  to  food 
problems?  Frankly,  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  do  not  believe  that  he  has.  Many 
of  them  will  even  go  farther  and  tell  you 
that  in  their  opinion  much  of  the  food 
scarcity  of  today  is  directly  due  to  Mr. 
Hoover’s  activities  as  Food  Administrator. 
These  men.  the  food  producers  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  should  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  When  Hoover  became  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  his  first  move  was  to  associate 
with  him  in  his  office  the  very  best  men  in 
the  various  lines  of  food  manufacture  and 
distribution.  Thus  we  saw  Whitmarsh 
handling  the  affairs  of  the  grocers,  packer- 
trained  men  looking  after  meats,  and  can- 
ners  in  charge  of  canned  goods.  This  ac¬ 
tion  gave  Mr.  Hoover  almost  overnight  a 
wonderfully  trained  and  efficient  machine. 
That  he  had  the  foresight  to  pick  such 
men  and  the  ability  to  secure  and  hold 
their  confidence  is  a  great  credit  to  him. 
They  constitute  today  his  most  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers. 

Where  Hoover  Faii.ed. — “With  all 
phases  of  food  distribution  looked  after. 
Hoover  failed,  and  failed  badly,  on  the 
next  and  most  important  step.  He  dis¬ 
missed  the  problem  of  food  production 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  the  remark 
that  he  considered  it  the  field  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Perhaps  this 
would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  he  had 
carried  out  what  he  said  and  left  pro¬ 
ducers  alone,  even  though  protected  by  a 
weak  Department  of  Agriculture.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  begin  to  operate  than  it  began  to 
concern  itself  with  the  most  vital  point  in 
fowl  production — the  prices  of  food.  Very 
openly  Mr.  Hoover,  hacked  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  both  urged  on  by  organized 
labor,  took  the  position  that  food  prices 
must  lie  kept  down.  The  men  represent¬ 
ing  distributing  interests  on  his  staff  were 
there  to  help  keep  them  down,  to  help  win 
the  war,  and  last,  hut  not  in  all  cases 
least,  to  see  that  their  interests  got  a  deal 
that  squared  with  a  certain  comfortable 
sort  of  patriotism.  Costs  were  rising,  the 
people  demauding  and  expecting  cheap 
food,  less  of  it  being  produced.  Someone 
had  to  hold  the  bag,  and  Hoover  nominat¬ 
ed  the  farmer. 

Setting  Mtt.k  Price. — "No  more  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  policy  is  needed  than 
the  way  the  New  York  City  milk  price 
was  set  just  before  the  armistice.  Some¬ 
body  decided  that  the  price  of  milk  in  that 
city  was  not  to  go  above  1G  cents.  The 
Milk  Conference  Board  was  on  the  job 
with  its  cost  of  milk  distribution.  So 
Hoover  sent  Dr.  Clyde  King  up  to  see  the 
Dairymen’s  League  with  substantially  this 
message  :  ‘The  price  of  milk  must  not  he  over  10  cents. 
The  distributors  say  it  costs  them  so  much  to  distribute; 
we  haven’t  time  to  investigate,  so  we  must  take  their 
word  for  it ;  subtract  their  cost  from  16  cents,  and  you 
can  have  the  rest.’  This  in  the  face  of  a  declared  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  of  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  ! 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmers  out  down  their  heifer 
calf  crop,  that  dairy  cows  were  slaughtered,  and  that 
the  whole  question  had  to  be  settled  by  a  milk  strike? 

Food  Card  Mistakes. — “Another  very  meritorious 
act  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  was  to  build  up  a  tremendous  fol¬ 
lowing  of  patriotic  housewives.  These  he  sought  to 
direct  through  kitchen  cards.  Tn  these  cards  were  per¬ 
petrated  some  most  fundamental  mistakes  from  the  point 
of  view  of  food  production,  mistakes  which  consumers 
are  suffering  from  today.  Farmers  as  well  as  business 
men  admire  Hoover.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  will  vote 
for  him  for  President.  There  would  be,  however,  a  still 
greater  number  that  would  want  more  assurance  about 
his  agricultural  policies  than  his  acts  have  given  them 
to  date. 

"If  he  deliberately  sacrificed  agriculture  to  win  the 
war.  well  and  good :  they  may  forgive  him.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  he  acted  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  only  sure  way  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  is  to  insure  the  farmer  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  remunerative  price,  he  will  have  some  awk¬ 
ward  question  to  answer,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to 
the  consumer  as  well.” 

This  is  a  just  and  logical  arraignment  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
If  the  knowledge  of  the  food  production  of  the  world  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  any  man  who  is  to  be  considered  a 
national  executive,  farmers  of  New  York  State  believe 
that  within  the  borders  of  their  State  they  have  at 
least  one  man  whose  knowledge  of  this  subject  may 
exceed  that  of  even  Mr.  Hoover.  M.  G.  F. 


Shall  We  Educate  the  City  Consumer? 

I  wish  to  sanction  the  views  of  Mr.  Sehermerhorn,  on  page  58.  He  has 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  something  which  must  be  done  before  we  farmers 
can  ever  get  our  just  dues.  The  consumer  must  be  educated  to  comprehend 
the  actual  conditions  on  the  farm,  so  that  he  may  look  upon  farm  problems 
with  something  akin  to  the  farmer's  point  of  view.  We  must  tear  down  the 
wall  and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  man  who  is  now  shaking  his  fist  at  us  from 
the  other  side;  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  we  want  some  farm  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  can  count  on  the  consumer’s  vote. 

The  finest  medium  to  bring  about  this  change  of  heart  in  the  consumer 
is  all  organized,  steam  up,  and  ready  for  the  fray — The  Behai,  New-Yorker. 
Not  an  issue  but  what  contains  articles  and  lessons  of  peculiar  value,  could 
we  make  them  available  to  a  part  of  New  York’s  consumers.  Of  course  the 
dealers  won’t  help,  and  advertising  doesn’t  sink  in  deep  enough,  but  the  spirit 
of  The  B.  N.-Y.  will  get  them  every  time.  I  will  go  Mr.  Sehermerhorn  one 
better.  I  am  inclosing  $2  for  one  subscription  each  to  the  police  and  fire  sta¬ 
tion  nearest  to  The  B.  N.-Y.  office.  Will  one  subscriber  out  of  each  100 
donate  one  or  more  subscriptions  for  the  following  purpose?  To  place  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  every  library,  rest  room,  women’s  and  men’s  clubs,  fire  and  police 
stations,  schools,  car  barns,  smoking  and  reading  room,  hospital,  publishers’ 
office,  etc.;  every  place,  in  fact,  where  one  paper  will  serve  the  most  readers. 
Yes,  t his  sounds  visionary,  but  it.  won’t  be  if  you  fellows  who  have  been 
benefited  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  public-spirited  enough  to  show  your  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  helping  this  worthy  paper  to  aid  the  consumer  in  eventually,  if  indi¬ 
rectly,  helping  the  farmer,  and  vice  versa.  Would  it  not  seem  advisable  for 
the  farm  papers  to  devote  a  page  for  and  by  the  city  folks?  la't  us  hear 
their  side,  so  we  may  be  able  to  analyze  their  complaints  intelligently  :  in 
other  words,  start  a  debating  society  to  hasten  our  acquaintance  and  create 
some  interest. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  meet  with  the  success  which  the  writer 
scarcely  dares  hope,  would  it  not  be  in  order  for  The  B.  N.-Y.  to  install  a 
little  ginger  into  the  cause  by  bestowing  upon  each  donor  an  inexpensive 
badge,  stating  the  number  of  libraries,  or  hospitals,  etc.,  he  is  enlightening, 
and  the  probable  number  of  readers  his  contributions  serve?  If  anyone  has  a 
more  practical  plan.  1  am  for  it.  hut  for  goodness’  sake  let’s  start  something 
at  once,  and  not  sit  back  and  cuss  conditions  in  general  while  waiting  for 
the  other  fellow  to  remedy  them.  b.  c.  w. 

Ti.  N.-Y.— Naturally  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  favor  such  a  plan.  We  will 
present  the  farmer’s  side  and  tell  his  life  so  it  will  be  understood.  We  will 
start,  the  debating  society  (a  good  idea,  by  the  way)  and  present  the  badge. 
It  does  us  good  to  think  our  friends  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  present 
the  argument  for  farmers. 
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Tempting  Ways  with  Sweet  Potatoes  on  a  platter  and  sprinkle  generously  with 


Candied  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare  a« 
many  as  desired  of  nice  smooth  potatoe* 
of  even  size ;  place  a  layer  in  a  granite 
baking  pan,  sprinkle  with  a  tablespoon  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  a  half  cup  of 
butter ;  now  add  one  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  cover  closely.  Set  on  top  of  range  until 
tender,  adding  more  water  if  necessary. 
When  tender  remove  cover  and  place  in¬ 
side  oven  until  baked  a  delicate  brown. 
Serve  on  a  platter  with  the  syrup  poured 
over  them. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. — Boil  sweet 

Sotatoes  until  tender,  mash  fine  while  still 
ot  and  add.  to  a  quart  of  potatoes,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  teaspoon  of  salt,  mix, 
and  when  partly  cold  beat  in  one  egg.  mold 
into  small  cakes,  dip  in  cracker  crumbs 
and  fry  a  nice  brown  in  hot  lard. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. — Wash  enough 


sugar.  These  are  nice  for  breakfast, 
served  with  butter. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Lace  Edge  for  Table  Scarf 

Explanation  of  stitches:  Ch„  chain; 
st.,  stitch  ;  d.  c.,  double  crochet ;  s.  c.,  sin¬ 
gle  crochet ;  sh.,  shell ;  gr.,  group. 

Ch.  35. 

First  Row — (1  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.)  in 
5th  st.  from  hook;  ch.  4,  skip  4  (1  d.  c..  2 
ch.,  1  d.  e.)  in  next  st.  of  ch.,  ch.  2,  skip  2, 
6  d.  c.  in  next  6  ch.  *  ch.  2  (Id.  c.,  2  ch.. 
1  d.  c.)  in  next  st.,  repeat  from  *  until 
there  are  5  groups  of  (1  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d. 

c.).  which  will  be  called  groups  in  the  re¬ 
maining  directions:  ch.  3.  turn. 

Secoud  Row — (2  d.  c.,  ch.  2,  3  d.  c.) 


The  fruit  design  centerpiece  which  we  have  illustrated  in  No.  S88n  is  one  that  is  very 
easy  to  embroider,  as  it  requires  only  the  outline  stitch  to  secure  a  very  pretty  effect.  The 
strawberries  are  for  red.  with  yellow  seeds  and  green  hulls.  The  apples  are  also  for  red.  The 
pears  are  for  yellow,  the  plums  arc  for  purple,  the  apples  green,  the  peaches  pink,  the  pears 
yellow  and  the  cherries  red.  The  design  is  on  tan  art  linen,  size  36  inches,  and  with  mer¬ 
cerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  $1.50. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

It  Never  Fails 

Take  your  mind  off  yourself — let  it  dwell 
on  a  brother ; 

There’s  help  in  the  thought  that  you  give 
to  another ; 

Hunt  around,  here  and  there,  ere  the  day¬ 
light  is  waning. 

And  you’ll  find  lots  to  hush  all  your  words 
of  complaining. 

Do  you  suffer?  Well,  what  of  your  silent¬ 
lipped  neighbor? 

The  load  that  he  bears  means  real  heart¬ 
breaking  labor ; 

Help  him  out- -speed  a  word  that  makes 
his  toil  lighter, 

And  you’ll  find,  through  some  magic,  your 
own  way  is  brighter. 

Take  your  mind  off  yourself — it’s  a  plan 
that  pays  ever ; 

It  beats  high  finance  as  devised  by  the 
clever ; 

Though  its  profits  in  dollars  are  never 
recorded, 

Take  your  mind  off  yourself  and  you’re 
surely  rewarded. 

— ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 

* 

The  report  of  the  women’s  institutes 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  for 
191S,  contained  a  discussion  of  housing 
problems.  One  of  the  subjects  brought  up 
was  the  hired  man’s  cottage.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  were  sent  to  farmers  who 
had  cottages  for  their  help  : 

1.  The  effect  on  the  securing  of  satis¬ 
factory  labor  by  having  a  comfortable 
house  for  farm  help. 

2.  The  number  of  rooms  which  such  a 
house  should  contain. 

3.  The  practicability  of  installing  in 
such  a  house  modern  conveniences  which 
usually  are  enjoyed  by  city  laborers. 

4.  The  advisability  of  having  the  house 
on  the  farm  rather  than  in  a  neighboring 
village  or  at  the  cross  roads. 

5.  The  size  of  farm  which  could  afford 
to  maintain  a  house  for  hired  help. 

6.  The  attitude  of  the  farmer’s  wife  on 
the  question. 

Most  of  those  who  answered  agreed  that 
a  comfortable  cottage  helped  to  hold  hired 
men.  Five  or  six  rooms  was  the  average 
size  suggested,  and  speakers  agreed  that 
not  only  the  tenant  home,  but  the  farm¬ 
house  itself,  should  uot  be  too  large  for 
convenient  housekeeping.  One  farmer’s 
wife  gave  her  views  of  the  tenant  house 
as  follows,  and  we  think  many  other 
women  will  agree  with  her  : 

1  have  lived  on  a  stock  farm  for  nearly 
25  years.  We  started  with  one  hired  boy, 
then  a  man.  and  then  a  boy  and  a  man, 
and  then  with  three  men  the  year  around, 
and  with  nine  or  10  or  11  in  the  Fall, 
and  we  really  felt  our  life  was  hardly 
worth  living  and  our  home  was  not  our 
own.  So  we  started  with  one  cottage 
and  secured  a  very  good  man.  one  we  had 
had  in  the  house  for  five  years,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  four  years  in  the  cottage.  Then 
we  built  another  cottage.  It  takes  money 
to  build  these,  but  if  people  do  without 
fur  coats  and  automobiles,  you  can  have 
them.  Since  we  have  had  the  cottages  we 
have  had  very  little  trouble  in  getting 
good  hired  men. 

* 

One  of  the  newspaper  paragraphers 
makes  the  following  pithy  comment  re¬ 
garding  the  spread  of  the  prohibition 
movement : 

The  old-fashioned  wife  used  to  Put 
Something  Into  Ilis  Coffee  so  he  Would 
Quit.  But  the  present-day  Spouse  Has 
Put  Something  Into  His  Politics. 

* 

Every  cold  and  snowy  Winter  brings 
up  the  difficulties  of  laundry  work  in  the 
average  household.  There  are  too  many 
houses  where  the  washing  must  be  done 
in  the  kitchen,  and  where  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  drying  in  bad  weather. 
In  a  farmhouse,  where  the  kitchen  is  the 
center  of  so  many  activities,  a  separate 
room  for  laundry  work  is  a  thing  to  strive 
for.  With  a  stove,  one  may  dry  things  in 
such  a  room  without  inconvenience  or 
heavy  lifting,  and  keep  all  the  work  close 
together.  There  is  an  old  English  song 
with  the  refrain,  “There’s  no  luck  about 
the  house  upon  a  washing  day,”  and  this 
expresses  the  family  feelings  when  a  clut- 
tered-up  kitchen  is  full  of  wet  clothes  and 
the  smell  of  soapsuds.  However,  the 
laundry  question  is  quite  as  hard  in  cities 
as  on  the  farm.  The  commercial  laun¬ 
dries  are  high-priced,  and  usually  do  in¬ 
different  work.  Women  who  go  out  by 
the  day,  in  our  district,  charge  $3  a  day, 
carfare  extra,  and  many  of  them  demand 
the  carfare  even  when  they  walk  to  their 
work. 


potatoes  of  uniform  size  to  fill  a  baking 
pan  and  place  in  pan,  add  one-half  cup  of 
hot  water  and  place  in  oven  until  well 
done,  which  will  be  about  one  hour.  These 
are  nice  served  with  butter  or  with  gravy 
from  fresh  meat. 

Browned  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare  and 
split  in  half  six  good-sized  potatoes  and 
cook  on  top  of  fresh  meat,  or  beef,  until 
tender ;  now  place  in  baking  pan  and 
brown  in  the  oven.  Serve  with  gravy 
from  the  meat. 

Sweet  Potato  Custards. — Boil  and  mash 
one  pint  of  sweet  potatoes  and  rub 
through  the  colander.  To  this  amount  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  su¬ 
gar,  a  half  teaspoon  ot  salt  and  nutmeg  to 
flavor.  Mix  well  and  add  slowly  one  pint 


of  rich  milk ;  bake  in  one  crust.  This 
amount  will  make  two  custards. 

Sweet  Potato  Pie. — Boil  the  potatoes 
until  tender,  drop  in  cold  water  and  when 
cool  pare  and  slice.  Line  a  pudding  pan 
with  a  rich  crust  and  fill  with  the  sliced 
potatoes  ;  also  a  teaspoon  of  salt ;  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  butter  and 
any  flavoring  desired ;  cover  with  a  top 
crust,  make  a  slit  in  the  center  and  pour 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  bake  a  nice 
brown  in  the  oven. 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare  and  slice 
the  potatoes  and  sprinkle  with  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  salt ;  have  ready  a  skillet  with  a  cup 
full  of  lard ;  when  lard  is  piping  hot  place 
a  layer  of  the  potatoes  in  and  cover;  let 
fry  slowly  until  tender  when  pierced  with 
a  fork ;  turn  and  brown  both  sides.  Place 


into  the  2  ch.  of  last  gr.  in  preceding  row. 
This,  with  the  3  ch.,  forms  a  shell;  repeat 
until  you  have  5  sh.  in  the  5  gr.  There 
should  be  no  ch.  between  shells.  Ch.  2,  8 

d.  c.  in  G  d.  e.  of  preceding  row ;  ch.  2,  2 
sh.  in  2  gr.  with  notch  betweeu  sh.  ch.  5 ; 
turn. 

Third  Row — 2  sh.  in  2  sh,  ch.  2,  10  d. 
c.,  ch.  2,  5  gr.  in  5  sh.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 
Fourth  Row — 5  sh.  in  5  gr,  ch.  2,  12  <1. 

e. ,  ch.  2,  2  sh  in  sh.,  ch.  5 ;  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 2  sh.,  2  ch.,  14  cl.  c.,  ^2  ch., 
5  gr.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 5  sh.,  2  ch.,  16  d.  c.,  2  ch., 
2  sh.,  ch.  5 ;  turn. 

Seventh  Row — 2  sh.,  2  eh.,  18  d.  c.,  ch. 
2,  5  gr.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 


Eighth  Row — 5  sh.,  ch.  2,  20  d.  c.,  ch. 
2,  2  sh.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 

Ninth  Row— 2  sh.,  ch.  2,  22  d.  c.,  ch. 
2,  5  gr.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 

Tenth  Row— 5  sh.,  ch.  2,  2-1  d.  c.,  ch. 
2,  2  ch.,  ch.  5;  turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 2  sh.,  ch.  2,  G  d.  c.  iu 
1st  6  of  24  d.  c.  in  preceding  row  ;  ch.  2, 
5  gr.  in  remainder  of  24  d.  c.,  ch.  3;  turn. 

Twelfth  Row — 5  sh.  in  5'  gr.,  ch.  2,  8 
d.  c.,  ch.  2.  2  sh.,  ch.  5 ;  turn. 

Continue  iu  the  same  way  until  there 
are  24  d.  c.,  which  completes  the  second 
scallop.  Start  the  third  scallop  in  the 
same  manner,  beginning  with  row  11. 

This  is  very  pretty  for  pillow  cases  if 
done  with  No.  50  or  GO  crochet  cotton.  _ 

FRANCES  n.  CHASE. 


February  21,  1920 

A  Home  Industry — Hulled  Corn 

“What  can  I  do  to  earn  some  money?" 
a  woman  asked  her  uncle.  “Without  leav 
ing  home,  I  mean.” 

“If  you  were  masculine  gender  I’d  sa; 
bull  corn  and  sell  it,”  he  said.  “As  it  is 
you  could  hull  it,  easy  enough,  and  I’d 
show  you  how  I  did  it.  But  women  arc 
not  iu  the  habit  of  peddling  from  door  to 
door.  I  put  in  a  very  profitable  year  with 
that  as  my  sole  business,  once  when  work 
was  slack  and  I  newly  married.  I  lived 
five  miles  from  market,  too.  and  hadn’t  the 
automobile  quick  delivery  of  your  time.” 

Still.  Mrs.  Getchell,  with  the  delivery 
problem  at  least  shortened,  wondered  why 
she  couldn't  make  a  success  of  such  i 
venture,  and  got  her  relative’s  recipe, 
which  he  declared  he  had  paid  a  profes¬ 
sional  $5  to  pass  him  in  detail. 

“Your  main  points  are  care  and  water,” 
he  affirmed.  “The  lye  must  be  faithfully 
washed  out,  after  the  corn  is  hulled  by  it. 
and  one  must  he  very,  very  careful  not  to 
cook  it  beyond  the  stage  when  the  hulls 
are  perfectly  loosened,  or  the  lye  will  be 
cooked  into  it.  Then,  after  the  lye  is  hon¬ 
estly  washed  out,  so  that  the  water  runs 
colorless  and  tasteless,  more  care  must  be¬ 
taken  not  to  cook  the  kernels  soft  and 
out  of  shape.  Potash  is  the  cheapest  lye. 
but  perhaps  you’d  better  begin  with  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  for  small  quantities,  then  ex¬ 
periment  with  potash  as  you  understand 
how  to  regulate  the  strength.  There  is 
just  such  a  climax  when  the  hulls  have 
been  so  loosened  in  the  boiling  lye  tha* 
they  will  rub  right  off  iu  clear  water,  and 
sift  through  a  wire  sieve.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  hulls  come  off  clean,  leaving 
the  kernel  whole.” 

He  made  her  a  sieve  by  putting  a  wire 
bottom  in  a  foot-square  wood  box,  th 
mesh  so  small  that  corn  would  not  dro; 
through,  hut  coarse  enough  to  give  egres 
to  the  hulls.  A  pound  of  soda  to  the  bush¬ 
el  of  corn  were  the  proportions  .used 
though  Unele  Tim  assured  Mrs.  Getche! 
he  had  made  lye  much  stronger.  Sh 
took  her  initial  lesson  with  four  quart 
of  corn,  picked  over  to  exclude  all  refuse 
and  her  teacher  in  pei-son  bought  th 
corn  at  a  feed  store,  selecting  the  grain  : 
year  old  in  preference  to  that  season’; 
softer  kernel,  but  sweet  and  free  fron 
musty  odor  or  taste.  The  lye  was  brough' 
to  boil  in  a  great  aluminum  kettle,  then  the 
corn  dropped  in  with  the  liquid  thrice  cov 
oring  it,  to  give  it  chance  to  swell.  Thr 
cover  was  put  on,  and  the  whole  fierce!’ 
boiled  20  minutes,  when  a  ladleful  wa 
tested  in  the  sieve.  The  hulls  did  no' 
come  off  readily,  so  the  boiling  was  con 
tinued.  When  the  brown  husks  wer 
seen  to  flow  in  profusion  on  top  of  th- 
water  the  kettle  was  removed  from  th' 
fire,  and  lye  drained  off. 

“I  had  running  water,”  TTnele  Tim  told 
Mrs.  Getchell,  “but  your  faucets  are  in 
some  respects  better  for  you  than  my 
stream.”  He  poured  the  corn  iu  the 
sieve,  set  the  whole  iu  a  mammoth  pan 
and  turned  on  the  cold  water.  With  a 
wooden  spoon  his  pupil  stirred  the  ker¬ 
nels,  and  the  hulls,  by  force  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  and  the  flowing  water,  ran  off 
through  the  meshes.  Again  and  again  the 
pan  was  emptied,  and  when  the  corn  was 
entirely  hull  free  it  was  left  to  soak  out 
the  lye  in  clear  water.  Every  half  hour 
the  water  was  changed.  “One  important 
point  is  to  hull  without  cooking.”  reiter¬ 
ated  the  tutor.  “The  cooking  should 
mostly  be  done  after  the  lye  is  thoroughly 
washed  out.  But  while  it  is  soaking  yor 
are  busy  with  other  tasks,  so  it  reallj 
takes  no  time  at  ah  once  you  are  sure  o 
the  e° ,-marks.  If.  in  the  boiling,  the  wa 
ter  -fiil  comes  off  yellow,  drain  and  ph 
on  fresh,  always  boiling  it  before  addin' 
the  corn. 

The  cooking  water  was  salted  to  taste, 
and  the  corn  swiftly  boiled  till  it  burs: 
open  and  tasted  done  when  tried  with 
milk.  Mrs.  Getchell  worked  up  a  gratify 
ing  trade,  letting  customers  know  wha' 
hour  it  could  be  obtained  hot,  though 
hulled  corn  is  a  dish  that  will  keep  on  ice. 
to  be  reheated  for  serving.  The  skilled, 
coru  holier  finds  this  light  work  demand¬ 
ing  little  spare  time.  lillian  trott. 


Stiffening  Window  Shades 

Would  not  your  correspondent  “Jessie,” 
who  on  page  1831  gives  such  valuable  ad 
vice  for  the  renewal  of  window  shades,  b< 
willing,  for  the  benefit  of  a  greenhorn,  to 
explain  iu  just  what  proportion  she  mixe 
the  glue  water  which  she  uses  in  the  op 
eration?  w.  A.  B. 

Concerning  my  ^urtaiu  renovation  1 
wont  largely  by  experiment.  I  became  th 
possessor  of  six  old-fashioned  white  hoi 
land  curtains  of  a  very  heavy  quality  o 
material,  nearly  as  heavy  as  awning  cloth 
One  day  while  coloring  I  dyed  one  greet 
with  such  good  results  that,  as  I  needed 
new  curtains,  I  bought  some  package  dye 
and  dyed  all  six,  following  instruction 
on  dye  package.  When  I  came  to  irot 
them  they  had  a  decided  tendency  t< 
“lump,”  so.  knowing  that  starch  wouli 
make  any  dark  fabric  look  grayish,  I  ex 
perimented  with  glue  water,  dipping  s' 
corner  of  a  curtain  in  the  water  and  dry 
ing,  doing  so,  or  repeating  the  trial  unti 
I  had  the  desired  stiffness,  about  as  nov. 
shades,  of  course  adding  more  glue  to  tin 
water  at  each  experiment,  unti!  as  nearlj 
as  I  can  tell,  I  used  about  one-half  pound 
of  glue  to  a  12-qt.  pail  of  water.  Then  1 
put  it  iu  a  small  tub  and  worked  all  six 
curtains  in  the  water  together  until  they 
were  thoroughly  wet  and  the  water  hac 
nearly  all  been  absorbed  by  them.  As  tin 
glue  water  -would  stick  to  the  irons  1 
waxed  them  to  prevent  it.  Jessie. 


Vandyke  Lace  for  Table  Scarf 
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Down-Golden  MarthaWashington 
Dinner  Set-110  Wonderful  Pieces 

How  can  we  hope  to  give  you  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  wonderful  Golden 
Martha  Washington  Dinner  Set?  A  picture  can’t  do  it  because  no  picture  can  show  the  gleam  of  heavy, 
lustrous  gold  comprising  the  heavy  decoration,  or  the  snowy  whiteness  of  each  piece  where  it  glistens 
through  the  heavy  bands  of  rich  gold  and  the  wreath  with  your  ini  tial  monogram  also  in  gold.  You  must 
see  the  distinctive  shape— the  many  and  varied  artistic  indentations— which  make  this  pattern  so 
different  from  all  others.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  most  expensive  dinner  set  made. 

With  Your  Initial  Monogram  In  Gold 

We  want  you  to  compare  this  set  of  golden  beauties  with  the  most  luxurious  table¬ 
ware  you  have  ever  seen.  In  no  other  way  can  you  appreciate  how  wonderful  are 
these  dishes.  That  is  why  we  will  send  you  this  complete  set  of  110  pieces 
—full  size  for  family  service— for  30  days’  use  in  your  home.  Send  only  $1.00  now.  If 
not  satisfied  return  the  set  in  30  days  and  we  will  return  your  $1.00  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  both  ways.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  balance  in  easy  monthly  payments  as 
stated  below.  Every  woman  instinctively  knows  fine  quality  tableware,  the 
instant  she  sees  and  holds  a  plate  or  cup  in  her  hands.  And  so  will  you  im 
mediately  recognize  the  extra  fine  quality  of  this  elegant  set.  Each  piece  is 
fire  glazed— guaranteed  not  to  check  or  craze. 

Order  by  No.  327BMA18.  Price  of  complete 
set  of  110  pieces,  $28-95.  Send  only  $1.00 
with  coupon;  balance  $2.75  per  month. 


Complete  Set  Consists  of 


12  dinner  plates,  9  in.;  12  breakfast  plates,  7  in.;  12  soup 
plates,  7%  in.;  12  cups;  12  saucers;  12 cereal  dishes,  6  in.; 
12  individual  bread  and  butter  plates,  6%  in. ;  12  sauce 
dishes;  1  platter,  13%  in.;  1  platter,  11%  in. ;  1  celery  dish, 
8%  in. ;  1  sauce  boat  tray ,  7%  in . ;  1  butter  plate,  6  in .;  1  vege¬ 
table  dish,  10%  in.,  with  lid  (2  pieces;)  1  deep  bowl,  8% 
in.;  1  shallow  bowl,  9  in.;  1  small  deep  bowl,  5  in. ;  1  gravy 
boat,  ?%  in.;  1  creamer;  1  sugar  bowl  with  cover 

(2  pieces).  Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse.  Shpg.wt.  about  90  lbs. 


FREE  Bargain  Catalog 


Ms 


TheHartmanCo. 

(@7  DePl- 2511 

Offr  4019  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Be  sure  to  get  this  great  catalog.  Thousands  of 
bargains  in  furniture,  carpets,  rugs,  stoves,  phono¬ 
graphs, sewing  machines,  kitchenware,  farm  equipment,  Actud  Sire  of 
silverware,  jewelry,  etc. — all  on  Hartman’s  easy  credit  and  Wreath 
terms.  Many  pages  in  colors.  Send  postal  today.  f 


I  enclose  $1.00.  Send  110-piece 
’  Golden  Mart  liaWashington  Dinner 
Set  No.  327BMA18.  1  am  to  have  30 
days’ trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ship 
it  back  and  yon  will  refund  my  $1.00 
and  pay  transportation  both  ways.  I  f 
1  keep  it  twill  pay  $2.75  per  month 
until  price, $28.95,  is'paid. 


The  Hartman  Company, 


4019  LaSalle  Street  / 
Dept.  2511,  Chicago,  Illy' 


Name. _ 


Address  . 


/ 

f  Occupation.. 


\ . - . 

llir.a  On*  LttU 


Give 
Initial 

.Wanted  1  Any  On*  L*tU r 
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From  a  Virginia  Reader 

Christmas  has  passed  and  vacation 
over.  Mothers  have  time  for  a  quiet  mo¬ 
ment  at  last.  The  revelry  of  by-gone 
days  is  no  longer  conspicuous  in  these 
parts.  The  Yule  log  is  a  bucket  of  coal. 
Warned  by  discussion  of  the  coal  miners’ 
strike,  wood  sells  at  high  prices.  Bags 
of  kindling  furnish  a  profitable  load  for 
the  farmer. 

A  new  item  on  sale  here  is  sorghum 
candy,  made  in  the  farm  kitchen,  pulled 
into  small  shapes,  broken  into  bits  and 
sold  by  weight,  in  oiled  paper  bags.  It 
sold  for  115  cents  a  pound.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sugar  this  seems  one  way  to  add 
to  domestic  sweets.  The  quantity  for 
sale  was  limited,  as  it  was  made  by  two 
girls  home  for  vacation.  Some  of  the 
candy  had  peanuts  stirred  in,  some  wal¬ 
nuts. 

1  never  ate  walnut  mush  until  recent¬ 
ly,  and  it  is  a  good,  hearty  dish.  Mush  is 
made  in  the  usual  way  from  cornmeal, 
salt  and  water,  with  one  clip  of  walnut 
meats  added  to  three  cups  of  mush.  Let 
this  set,  slice  and  fry  brown,  and  serve 
hot. 

Seed  catalogues  receive  careful  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  season.  Tomato  seeds  will 
soon  be  planted.  Last  year  we  grafted 
a  tomato  branch  into  a  potato  stalk  and 
succeeded  in  growing  a  “pomato.”  It  was 
a  novelty,  but  not  practical.  Flowers 
claim  a  share  of  attention.  They  stem 
so  necessary  to  make  a  home  complete. 
We  have  all  colors,  but  pink  flowers  are 
favorites  of  mine.  1  try  to  grow  nice 
plants  of  this  color.  I  try  to  have  a  pink 
flower  in  bloom  all  the  year.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  loves  purple  shades  and  her  pansies, 
heliotropes  and  purple  Gladioli  are  won¬ 
ders.  Manure  from  the  pig  sty  gives  the 
richest  geraniums  I  ever  saw.  One-third 
manure  to  two-thirds  sand  and  soil.  A 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
nnd  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9S77.  Tliree-pieee 
skirt.  26  to  36 
waist.  The  medium 
size  wilt  require  2 Vi 
yds.  of  material  36. 
44  or  54  in.  wide. 
Price  15  cents. 


9862.  Itnglan  top 
coat,  36  to  44  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  3;ts  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  4  Vi  yds.  44. 
S',  yds.  34.  Trice 
13  cults. 


6*0/ 4 

OSH.  Child’s 
rompers  with  yoke 
front,  2,  4  and  6 
years.  The  4-year 
size  will  require  2Ts 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  1  %  yds. 
44.  Price  15  cents. 


9864.  Girl's  Coat, 
4  to  10  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  S’,  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide. 
2%  yds.  44.  2%  yds. 
54.  Price  15  cents. 


Japanese  proverb  says  “Success  nnd  hap¬ 
piness  are  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
spring  from  the  plain  brown  bulbs  of 
thrift  and  savings.”  This  always  comes 
to  my  mind  when  I  plant  a  bulb.  Bulb¬ 
ous  flowers  are  easy  to  care  for.  and  the 
blooms  always  seem  fine.  Gladiolus  bulbs 
are  the  easiest  cared  for  of  Summer 
flowers. 

Use  your  jugs  for  canning  berries  or 
any  fruit  with  much  liquid.  Can  hot.  use 
new  corks  and  paraffin  or  any  wax  to 
seal.  They  contain  large  quantities  of 
fruit ;  the  stone  or  glass  is  thick  enough 
to  exclude  the  light  and  the  fruit  is  fine. 
I  maintain  that  this  is  a  far  more  valu¬ 
able  content  for  jugs  than  many  have 
served  in  the  past.  They  need  to  be 
cleansed  at  once  after  the  fruit  is  re¬ 
moved.  When  every  can  is  full  there  are 
usually  jugs,  so  in  this  way  we  can  have 
more  fruits. 

For  a  medicinal  sauce,  chop  fine  and 
stew  until  tender  two  cups  dried  figs,  add 
two  cups  chopped  rhubarb,  juice  of  one 
lemon,  one  cup  sugar;  stew  all  together 
until  thick.  This  is  regarded  as  a  mild 
laxative.  Served  with  graham  crackers 
it  is  fine  for  children’s  lunch. 

HRS.  C.  0.  M. 


Other  Dishes  for  Luncheon 


Baked  Salmon. — One  can  salmon,  one 
cup  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  milk,  one 
tnblespoonful  melted  butter,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  salt.  Put  all  together  and  bake  about 
30  minutes. 

Scalloped  Cheese. — Two  ounces  cheese 
in  small  hits,  three-fourths  cup  bread 
crumbs,  pepper,  mustard  and  salt,  one 
beaten  egg.  one  cup  milk.  Mix  nnd  bake 
about  one-half  hour. 

Potatoes  and  Oheese. — Pare  and  slice 
three  moderate  size  potatoes  and  one 
onion.  Grease  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 


bread  crumbs,  then  put.  a  layer  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  onion,  then  a  little  cheese  in 
small  bits,  popper  and  salt,  then  layer  of 
bread  crumbs,  than  layer  of  potatoes,  etc., 
bread  crumbs  with  bits  of  butter  or  lard 
on  top.  Pour  over  all  one  beaten  egg 
and  one  cup  (or  more)  milk.  Cover  and 
bake  about  one  hour. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — To  one  pint  canned 
tomatoes,  not  very  watery,  add  one-half 
cup  bread  crumbs,  a  little  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Butter 
may  be  added  and  one  tablespoonful  fried 
onions.  Cook  together  and  thicken  with 
a  little  flour  and  water;  boil  again  and 
serve  hot. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — Take  five  fresh  toma¬ 
toes,  wash,  but  do  not  dry  them.  Take 
out  stem,  slice  in  two,  sprinkle  a  little 
salt,  and  sugar  over,  roll  in  flour  and 
leave  an  hour  or  two.  cut  side  down,  on 
good  layer  of  flour  so  it  forms  a  crust. 
Heat  one  tablespoonful  lard  in  fry-pan, 
put  tomatoes  in  cut  side  down,  keeping 
pan  hot.  Cook  about  15  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  the  slices  are  brown  on  both  sides. 
Lift  them  on  to  dish,  dredge  flour  into 
fry-pan,  pour  in  one  cup  milk,  stir  till 
it  thickens,  add  salt  to  taste,  pour  over 
or  around  tomatoes. 

Scalloped  Onions. — Grease  a  deep  dish, 
put  in  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  layer 
of  boiled  onions  cut  up  and  mixed  with 
a  little  white  sauce.  Cover  with  bread 
crumbs,  grate  cheese  over,  put  bits  of 
lard  or  butter  on.  Bake  till  light  brown. 

Stewed  Potatoes  in  Southern  Style. — 
Heat  one  tablespoonful  lard  ami  butter, 
stir  in  one  large  tablespoonful  flour,  stir 
till  smooth,  add  one  medium -sized  onion 
cut  small,  cook  till  brown,  then  stir  in 
one  quart  diced  potatoes.  Add  sufficient 


boiling  water  to  cover,  one  teaspoouful 
salt,  flash  of  pepper.  Put  lid  on  kettle, 
cook  till  potatoes  are  done  through  aud 
water  boiled  away.  a.  e.  f. 

Old-fashioned  Buckwheat  Cakes 

I  have  a  pancake  recipe  which  I  have 
found  very  helpful,  so  will  pass  it  along. 
In  a  half  gallon  jar  place  a  slice  of  wheat 
bread  and  pour  a  pint  or  more  of  hot 
water  over  it.  Soak  a  yeast  cake  in  a 
little  tepid  water.*  Beat  the  water- 
soaked  bread  in  the  jar  well,  and  when 
cool  enough  beat  in  the  dissolved  yeast 
cake  and  a  few  spoons  of  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  flour.  Let  it  stand  until  it  rises, 
then  add  two  parts  wheat  flour  and  three 
parts  buckwheat  flour,  making  it  very 
thick.  Let  it  vise.  In  tin*  morning  when 
you  wish  to  bake  pancakes,  take  out  into 
another  dish  the  amount  of  batter  you 
need,  add  a  teaspoon  each  of  soda  and 
salt  (or  the  necessary  amounts)  and 
enough  hot  water  to  make  the  hatter  the 
right  consistency  (which  should  be  rather 
thin).  Do  not  put  back  any  left-over 
batter  into  the  first  dish  on  account  of 
the  soda  in  it,  but  put  in  one  paiynko  and 
one  slice  of  wheat  bread,  with  enough  hot 
water  to  soak  them  up  good,  then  beat  in 
with  two  parts  wheat  flour  and  three 
parts  buckwheat  flour  until  very  thick  ; 
this  will  rise;  then  proceed  as  before.  Do 
not  use  yeast  cake  except  first  to  start 
the  batter;  just  the  one  cake.  Bake  on 
hot  griddle.  With  wheat  flour  so  high- 
priced  I  use  a  larger  proportion  of  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  than  the  recipe  calls  for,  as 
that  is  our  own  production.  A  very  little 
shortening  may  be  used,  or  pancake  bat¬ 
ter  thinned  with  water  taken  off  freshen¬ 
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ing  pork  you  fry  shortens  them  a  little  i 
you  wish  to,  or  any  spare  milk  you  may 
have  can  be  used  to  thin  the  batter. 

hhs.  c.  n.  o. 


’Lasses  Cake 

Molasses  sweet  cakes  that  are  ligh: 
seem  to  be  hard  for  some  to  make.  Mj 
method  perhaps  may  help  others.  As  they 
improve  with  age,  I  make  a  good-sized 
batch.  Take  one  quart  of  cane  sorghum 
or  molasses,  stir  in  two  heaping  teaspoons' 
of  soda,  beat  until  light  and  foamy.  Then 
stir  in  about  one-half  cup  of  soft  lard, 
one  heaping  teaspoon  of  spice,  ginger  or 
any  desired  flavoring,  sift  about  one  gallon 
of  flour  in  mixing  pan.  Mix  in  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  make  a  hole  in 
center  of  flour,  pour  in  the  molasses  mix¬ 
ture,  then  pour  one  cup  of  sour  milk  or 
cream  in  the  molasses  pan.  stir  around  to 
rinse  oil’  molasses,  and  pour  into  the  mo¬ 
lasses.  Then  work  the  flour  in  from 
edges  until  a  stiff  dough  is  formed.  Be 
sure  that  you  use  sufficient  flour.  If 
cakes  are  hard  and  flat  you  may  know 
you  have  not  used  sufficient  flour.  Roll 
thin  and  cut  in  square  or  round  layers, 
for  a  stack  cake;  roll  thin,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  cut  in  any  shape  for  jumbles. 
For  filling  use  chocolate,  fruit,  jelly  or 
anything  desired.  For  a  change,  work  in 
about  two  cups  of  seedless  raisins  before 
rolling  the  cakes  out.  Nuts  are  delicious. 
If  sugar  is  plentiful,  add  about  one-lialf 
cup  of  sugar  to  the  milk  before  mixing 
If  molasses  is  a  bit  sour,  increase  the 
quantity  of  soda.  If  thin  and  fresh,  us< 
less  soda.  Always  beat  the  soda  and 
molasses  until  they  are  of  th-  consistency 
of  cake  batter.  HRS.  i>.  b.  p. 


(Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-scn ) 
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Sing  These  Old 
Time  Songs  Again 

Everybody  in  the  family 

will  enjoy  these  songi,  They  bong 
back  old  memories  to  all.  Here 
are  a  few  out  of  a  big  list  In  our 
new  book.  Just  mail  the  coupon 
below  (or  this  book,  free. 

Just  a  Song  at  Twllght 
Cornin'  Thro'  the  Rye 
Juanita 

Old  Oaken  Bucket 

Silrer  Thread!  Among  the  Gold 

In  the  Gloaming 


Good  Times  With 
Your  Gulbransen 

Our  new  book  containing 

more  than  SO  paces  tells  of  the  fun 
you  can  have  with  the  Gulbransen 
Player- Piano. 

Every  kind  of  song  you 

ever  beard  of.  even  songa  in  foreign 
languages,  are  listed.  The  belt 
dance  music  of  all  kinds  and  agea 
Is  interestingly  described. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below 

with  your  name  and  address  and 
get  a  tree  copy  of  thU  new  book. 


©  1920,  O.  D.  Co. 


Gulbransen  “  Pedal-Touch” 


GULBRANSEN  “pedal-touch*’  is  satisfyingly  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  player-piano.  You  will 
notice  it  before  you  have  made  a  dozen  pedal  strokes. 
The  Gulbransen  pedals  feel  firm  yet  move  easily.  You 
do  not  have  to  push  hard  or  pedal  fast. 

The  ‘pedal-touch”  of  a  player-piano  is  important — a* 
important  as  ‘key-touch”  to  a  hand  pianist.  Because, 
to  the  player-pianist,  the  pedals  are  the  “keys”  through 
which  he  produces  expression. 

If  the  “pedal-touch”  is  sti^  it  resists  too  much;  it  forces 
you  to  push  hard.  The  reverse — a  mushy  pedal-touch” 
— resists  too  little;  the  pedals  die  away  under  your  feet. 
You  are  forced  to  pedal  fast  just  to  keep  the  instru¬ 
ment  playing. 

So,  either  stiff  or  mushy  “pedal-touch”  will  make  you 

work  hard  —  take  the  fun 


To  Gulbransen  Owners 

The  right  way  to  treat  a  fine 
player-pianois  to  have  it  tuned, 
regulated  and  the  tubes  cleaned 
out  every  6ix  months,  at  least. 

Are  you  keeping  your  fine  in¬ 
strument  fine  ? 

Gulbransen-Dickinaon  Co.,  815 


Gulbransen  Trade 


c 


out  of  playing — and  give  you  little  opportunity  for  expres¬ 
sion.  That  is  why  much  player  music  sounds  mechanical. 


Gulbransen  “pedal-touch”  is  easy,  responsive,  natural 
— well,  just  exquisite!  You  pedal  as  the  music  requires 
—  gently  or  firmly  —  always  leisurely,  always  relaxed, 
enjoying  the  music. 

That  is  why  Gulbransen  owners  play  so  well — with 
so  much  expression.  They  have  the  instrument  which 
permits  it — invites  it.  And  the  rich,  full,  resonant 
tone  of  the  Gulbransen  helps  give  spirit  to  the  music. 


You  would  enjoy  a  Gulbransen.  You  could  play  it  well. 
Just  try  one  at  our  dealer’s  store.  You  can  locate  him 
by  the  “Baby  at  the  Pedals” — actually  playing  the 
Gulbransen — in  his  window.  And  send  coupon  below 
for  our  free  hook  "Good  Times  With  Your  Gul-  4 
bransen  ”  Tells  all  about  the  music  available  S 
and  the  fun  you  can  have. 


Nationally  Priced 


,<0* 

Three  models,  all  playable,  by  I  hand  or  by  roll,  f 
6old  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody, every-  S  ^  V" 

where  in  the  U.  S. ,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of 
each  instrument  at  the  factory. 

White  House  Model.  $725  Country  Sen  f 
Model.  $625.  Suburban  Model.  $550 


No.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago^  <» 

_ /  <AS<5> 
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Musterole — 
Just  Rub  it  On 

An  old  fashioned  remedy 
in  a  new-fashioned  form — 
is  Musterole.  It  has  all  the 
virtues  of  the  old  -  time 
mustard  plaster,  without 
the  fuss,  muss  or  blister. 

And  it  is  so  simple  and 
easy  to  use. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over 
the  spot  where  there  is  con¬ 
gestion  or  pain.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  your  pleas¬ 
antly  tingling  skin  tells  you 
that  Musterole  has  already 
begun  to  take  effect. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white 
ointment  made  from  oil  of  mus¬ 
tard  and  a  few  home  simples.  It 
relieves  — as  did  the  mustard  plas¬ 
ter — cold  in  the  chest  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
croup,  rheumatism,  headache, 
neuralgia,  lumbago,  and  sore 
throat.  And  best  of  all,  it  relieves 
without  discomfort. 

There  is  no  burn  orsting — only 
a  first  warm  glow  of  skin,  then  a 
soothing  sense  of  coolness.  But 
way  down  deep  underneath  the 
coolness,  the  penetrating  Muster¬ 
ole  generates  a  peculiar  heat 
which  disperses  the  congestion 
or  pain. 

For  first  aid  in  many  illnesses 
never  be  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$308 


For  this  stimulus:,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoo. 
Buy  your  Sinn's  direct'  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  Tills  is  only  one  of 
the  many  bit?  vaii 
showing  in  our 
Wo  i 
the 


JFe  t/uarantee  that  “the 
Shorn  Mont  l 'l ease  or  we 
refund  Moneu- 

IK«  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  For  Big  Catalog  R 


Rely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  soothe.  Talcum  to  pow¬ 
der,  26c.  Samples  of  Ontlcura,  Dept.  u.  Maldsn,  Mua. 


CROCHETERS  and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  Bootees,  Sacques, An¬ 
gora  Hoods,  Vests,  Shawls,  etc. 
Steady  homework.  Send  small  pieces 
showing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co..  Inc. 
134th  St.  Sf  3rd  Aw..  New  York  City 

After  Christmas 

There  are  many  who  find  the  Winter 
days  after  Christmas  dull,  but  for  me 
Winter  is  never  long  enough.  November 
usually  sees  the  last  of  the  regular  pick¬ 
ling  and  preserving,  and  is  the  Vermont 
farmers’  butchering  month.  That,  with 
Fall  cleaning  to  finish,  and  getting  ready 
for  Winter,  makes  November  too  short. 

December  brought  lie  no  snow  to  speak 
of,  and  there  is  a  school  tree  and  home 
tree  to  prepare,  but  with  mild  weather  I 
couldn’t  make  the  reef,  realize  it  was 
Christmas  until  the  cards  began  to  arrive. 
After  Christmas  there  are  the  letters  and 
cards  to  answer,  and  of  late  we  have  tried 
to  write  a,s  many  letters  to  older  friends 
as  we  can.  During  the  rush  of  Summer 
perhaps  we  younger  ones  are  excusable 
for  not  writing  letters,  hut  I  feel  sure  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  has  elderly  aunts 
and  uncles,  a  boarding  mistress,  perhaps, 
mothers  of  my  friends  who  are  partly 
shut-in  during  the  Winter,  who  would  be 
delighted  to  get  a  long,  newsy  letter.  I 
think  T  never  realized  how  much  a  card 
may  mean  until  I  asked  a  widowed  farmer 
( not  farmerette)  if  she  heard  from  Dora 
often,  her  niece  and  my  schoolmate,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  how  her  face  lighted 
up  as  she  said.  “Oh.  yes!  she  alirays 
writes  me  a  card  every  Christmas.”  Her 
other  relatives  might  forget,  but  one  al¬ 
ways  wrote,  yet  if  Dora  had  know  how 
that  one  card  a  year  was  prized  she 
would  have  written  a  long  letter  every 
month. 

Then.  too.  reading  is  neglected  in  the 
rush  of  Summer,  and  if  you  haven’t  the 
scrapbook  habit,  get  it.  There  are  not 
many  papers  worth  keeping  entirely,  but 
nearly  every  one  contains  something 
worth  saving,  so  clip  and  save  and  make 
a  hook,  or  use  envelopes  or  cards  for  the 
the  different  recipes.  Then  pass  the  pa¬ 
pers  on.  The  It.  N.-Y.  asks.  “What 
books  are  you  reading?”  To  answer  for 
our  five  boys,  there  are  some  books  all 
boys  should  read  :  Hiawatha,  Swiss  Fam¬ 
ily  Robinson,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  Tanglewood  Tiles,  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe,  appeal  to  both  hoys  and 
girls.  Then  there  seems  to  come  a  divis¬ 
ion.  and  the  Boy  Scout  Books  please  the 
hoys.  One  of  my  greatest  regrets  is  the 
lack  of  Boy  Scouts  here.  We  have  hoys 
enough  near  us  for  a  patrol,  but  no  lead¬ 
er,  but  every  hoy  should  be  familiar  with 
their  hand-book.  The  best  scout  hook  we 
have  is  “Along  the  Mohawk  Trail.”  Then 
the  hoys  enjoy  Thornton  Burgess,  Seton- 
Thompson.  and  William  Long’s  animal 
stories;  Cooper's  Leatherstockiug  Tales 
are  prime  favorites. 

I  gather  from  one  writer  that  she 
dreads  growing  old.  and  really  thinks 
others  do.  I  wonder  if  that  is  true  of  all? 
Some  way,  growing  old  never  troubled 
me  nor  gave  me  much  thought  until  our 
teacher,  a  “sweet  young  thing”  from  a  city 
normal,  rubbed  it  in.  as  the  boys  say,  that 
T  was  “awfully”  old  and  I  should  think, 
according  to  her,  past  the  age  /of  useful¬ 
ness  or  interest.  I  happen  to  know  1  am 
IS. years  older  than  she.  As  I  read  I  no¬ 
ticed  what  different  magazines  said  and 
observe  our  older  friends.  Last  Fall  we 
entertained  a  schoolmate’s  mother.  Her 
occupation  for  visiting  was  tatting  and 
lilet  crochet,  although  she  said  she  never 
had  time  to  learn  crocheting  till  after 
her  husband’s  death  a  few  years  ago,  hut 
she  was  happy  and  interesting.  A  friend 
amused  me  by  buying  material  for  a 
crib  quilt  with  designs  for  embroidery, 
for  she  said.  “I  haven’t  time  to  make  it 
now  for  my  babies,  hut  I  will  make  it  for 
my  grandchildren.”  In  my  later  years, 
after  the  rush  years  are  past,  I  am  going 
to  learn  tatting. 

One  magazine  contained  au  article  on 
the  age  of  woman’s  greatest  charm,  and 
said  in  substance  that  while  girls  had  al¬ 
ways  something  pleasing  about  them,  the 
most  charming  women  were  those  whose 
life  grew  sweeter,  kindlier,  fuller  each 
year,  often  being  at  their  best  from  forty 
onward.  As  regards  the  usefulness  of  the 
older  women,  one  writer  stated  that  the 
[best  work  was  usually  done  by  women  in 
their  later  years,  after  forty.  There  were 
not  the  physical  interuptions,  and  they 
worked  more  understandingly.  So  far  I 
was  encouraged,  and  wasn’t  it  Dr.  Eliot 
who  thought  at  SO  he  would  he  having  the 
time  of  his  life?  Then  came  the  poet 
Browning’s  “Grow  old  along  with  me,  the 
best  is  yet  to  he.”  Dr.  Van  Dyke  told 
me : 

“I  shall  grow  old.  hut  never  lose  life’s  zest. 
Because  the  road’s  last  turn  will  be  best.” 

Then  Longfellow  tells  us  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  past  00.  In  a  book  of 
selections  copied  long  ago  is  a  beautiful 
poem  entitled  “At  Sixty-two,”  and  one 
stanza  is : 

“For  what  is  age  hut  youth’s  full  bloom? 
A  riper,  more  transcendent  youth; 

A  wedge  of  gold 

Is  never  old ; 

Streams  broader  grow  as  downward 
rolled.” 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
tor  Rural,  Nkw-Yorkkk  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung:  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address 

JOIIX  U.  COOPER,  2165  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


So  teacher's  words  rolled  off  like  water 
from  a  duck’s  hack,  and  1  thought,  it  rests 
with  each  one  whether  added  years  bring 
greater  beauty  of  life  or  not. 

“On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat’st,  while  all  around  thee 
smiled ; 

So  live,  that  sinkiug  in  thy  last  long 
sleep 

Calm  thou  inayst  smile,  while  all  around 
thee  weep.” 

MOTHER  BEE. 


The  GreatAmerican  Syrup 
For  Breakfast  in  over 


^  Fourteen.  Million  Homes s 


PtrmM 


A  Wonderful  Cook  Book 
FREE 

The  new  Corn  Products  Cook  Book.  Sixty- 
four  pages  tested  recipes  for  cooking,  baking,  (H 
candy  making.  Originated  by  professional 
chefs.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Write  today. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  Dept.  48, 
P.O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HE  average  Jersey  gives  milk  5.37^  butter-fat 


X  When  you  figure  how  economical  the  Jersey  is  to 
keep,  you  realize  what  this  really  means  in  profit  terms. 
Jerseys  are  the  profit  breed.  They  require  less  food  and 
produce  the  finest  quality  of  rich  milk.  Jerseys  feed 
for  their  udder  and  not  for  beef  and  bone. 

They  start  producing  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  breed, 
and  are  still  great  milkers  long  after  other  cows  have  gone  dry. 

Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  sells  for  more  on 
the  market. 

For  breeding,  you  can’t  beat  Jerseys.  True  to  type,  they  are 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  herd  investment. 

Jerseys  are  an  asset  and  pride  to  the  owner.  Beautiful  to  look 
at,  gentle  in  disposition  and  always  bale  and  hardy  in  any  climate. 

Write  today  for  facts  about  Jerseys  and  learn  how  Jerseys 
in  the  barn  add  good-will  to  the  farm. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

322  G  West  23rd  Street  New  Yor 

An  institution  f  r  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner , 


HOLSTEINS 


AYRSHIRES 


Greatest  Dairy  Cattle  in 
The  World 

The  scope  of  its  labors  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  details  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  The  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  are  best  comprehended  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  April  JO,  1910,  $212,- 
257.50  was  received  by  the  Secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  for  the  registration  of  pedigrees  and 
for  transfers.  This  volume  of  business 
required  68,350  entries  in  the  cash  books 
and  the  issuance  of  189.350  certificates, 
and  this  prodigious  labor  is  demanded  for 
the  conduct  of  but  one  department  of  the 
greatest  dairy  cattle  breeders’  association 
in  the  world. 

Get  acquainted  with  Holstein  facts. 
Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Is  it  production  you  seeK_, 
combined  with  beautv  of  form 
and  constitution? 

if  these  are  your  ideals  yotu-> 
will  find  them  in 


The  Ayrshire 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

BRANDON  ;  VERMONT 


105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Registered  and  High 
Crude  HOLSTEINS 

80  reg.  heifer*.  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  10  reg. heifer  calves, 
3  mos.  old.  18  reg.  bulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  60  reg.  cows,  fresh 
and  springers.  60  bigb  grade 
Holstein  springers,  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  iil»  high  grade 
heifers,  part  of  them  bred.  J ( 
Holstein  heifer  calve*,  >20  to 
$25  each.  The  SPOT  to  buy  Hol¬ 
stein*  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully ,  N.V 


Rotr  Avrehira  Riill  horn  Sept.,  1917;  white  and  red. 

neg. AyrsmrflDuii  A  bull  aild  Cheap  at 

SilOO.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshire  bull  calf  bom  May,  1919;  mostly 
white.  A  very  good  well  built  calf  of  good  breeding. 
Price,  850.  Extended  Pedigree  on  application. 

PERKY  WARREN  -  Peru,  Vermont 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  el  LKaL  I  d 

Several  Grandsons  of 


A  DOUBLE  BRED  KING  SEG1S  BULL 

HEKE  is  a  show  bull  born  January  13, 1920.  His  sire 
is  one  of  t  he  greatest  producing  sons  of  KING 
LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

This  youngster's  dam  is  au  ARC  grand-dnughter 
of  KINO  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCAItTKA,  the  famous 
$50,000  bull.  Price,  $135. 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


We  also  have  a  few  lieifer  calves  of  the  same 
breeding  at  farmers  prices. 

G.  G.  BUELINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  No. 2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Ref. Holslein  Bull  Call  Kj £>$5”"k£ 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.V. 

Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  and  Hall  Oalses.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Lmroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFI  FIRMS,  MeSraw,  Corllsnil  Co  ,  U. 


Fosterfield's  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For. sale  young  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

CHiRI.F.S  J.  FOSTEIl,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ABERDEfeN- 

ANGUS 


IMPROVED  BEEF  BREED 


Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

C.  W.  ECKARDT.  31  N.ssau  St.,  New  York 


te^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^- Products 


$546  was  the  average  price  paid  for  all  Guernseys  sold  at 
public  auction  iu  1919.  This  average  surpasses  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds.  An  auction  sale 
lets  the  buyer  set  the  price.  His  price  is  the  only  true  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  value  placed  on  the  breed  by  the  public.  Let 
us  tell  you  why  Guernseys  lead  in  popular  favor. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  43  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 
C'OCjrv  will  bnv  tuberculin  tested 
bull  calf,  born  Feb.  H4,  1919 

He  is  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  hrick,  solid  form.  Sired  by  Florham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glenwood  Boy  of  Had- 
dou  and  Pretor  on  dam’s  side.  Dam  A.  It. 
473.21  fat 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


$400.00 


m  ill  itrr 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

No.  59575.  born  April  20,  1919.  Sire  by  Lonijwater  Fisherman, 
No.  3 1673,  Dam.  Nora  of  Glenburnio,  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  any  way.  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  the  back,  long  body  and  well  grown;  Ills 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Lnngwttter 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  n 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood's  Mainstay  on  her 
sire’s  side  and  or  King  Masher  on  her  dam’s  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  cowand  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Coliasset,  MASS. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2)4  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


t 


■ 

i 
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TRIPLE  OAKS  FARM,  PERRY,  N.Y 

olfer  sons  of  Reservation  Chesterfield  36009,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Ne  I'lus  Ultra,  out  of  a  601-lb.  cow .  Lams  on  test 
making  175, to  600  lbs.  lat, under  Inriueoudiuons.  En¬ 
tire  herd  of' over  5U  head  (herd  bulls  excepted)  from 
one  foundation  cow.  Established  1*98.  Weaieinthe 
business  to  stay  and  guarantee  satisi  action.  Herd  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  No  contagious  abortion.  Address 
I  g ft  T/%  A  M  133  LINDEN  STREET 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN  Rochester,  n.v.; 

FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  ef  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A. It.  Hams,  also  5  A.IJ.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  tor  Sales  Ust 

Richard  I>.  HeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  H.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Siuthvili.e  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


A  Few  Very  De- 
si  cable  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Keg. 
GEO.  H.  CABLE 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


FOR 
SALE 

North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  n  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EXECUTOR  SALE 

At  the  Miller  Homestead 

At  Corwin  Station,  six  miles  north  of  Lockport  by 
the  International  Railway,  on  the  10th  day  of  Fob. 
1  will  offer  for  sale  a  herd  of  nine  thoroughbred 
Roalstorod  Gunrnsoy  Cattlo  belonging  to  the  late 
C-  J.  Miller.  This  Is  an  exceptional  fine  herd  as  Mr. 
Miller  was  very  particular  and  has  been  a  lifetime  in 
getting  them  together.  JOHN  B.  HENNING,  newfane,  n  r 


j 
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Guernseys 

OF  QUALITY 

A  few  bulls  at  reasonable  prices 
HERD  SIRE; 

WYE  BROOK  A  LTA I R 

Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


C3r  UERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  some  very  attractive  bulls  and 
bull  calves,  sired  by  some  of  the  best  blond  of  the 
breed  and  from  cows  with  verylereditable  A.  If. 
Records.  For  particulars  address  A.  A.  GILLETTE. 
Prop.  LOCUST  GROVE,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

IIKKD  BULLS.  King's  Vanguard,  so»  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Break  ness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
FOIt  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  C'ows. 


JAMES  II.  SEAM  AN, 


Glen*  Full*.  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  during  dams  and  one  of  C. 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kindeiuiook,  N.Y. 


Ten  Choice  Grade  Guernsey  Cows  y,Tof^e7 

All  to  freshen  soon.  CLIFFORD  H.  BASSETT,  Velley  Fall*.  N.V. 


DOGS 


Airedales, Collies.and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  does  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANf.  NEW  ZEALAND  AN0  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  tie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

“»•'  NF.W  ZEALAND  KEI>  BABBITS 

OOllierUpS  NELSON  BROS.  Grove  City,  Fa. 


SHEEP 


S£S#£*Sd  Registered  DELAINE  EWES  M 

ualit'y  DELAINE  RAM.  Also  a  few  DELAINE  EWE 
,AMBS,  year-old  in  Boring  1920.  , 

[ear v  shearers,  and  Delaine  W  ool  is  at  tho  Top  in  Price. 
I dtlrets;  C.  O.  l’ATTKIDGE  A  SON8,  1’erry,  N.Y. 


St 


™  Thoroughbred  Shropshire  Ram  j 


AllMONK,  N.Y. 


n  „  Cl _ „„L'  Tor  sale.  Also  Rams  and  Ram 

neg.  onropsnire  twes  Lambs.  suvinsbros.,wiuoh.  n.v. 


Sheep 


FOR  SHE.  8  lambing  Ewes  with  pedigree.  Merino 
Ram.  Price,  $23  each.  JOSEPH  IUUTKK,  l.atd,, N.V. 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  Marc  h  and  April  lambs.  AUo  Borne  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  Quick  sales.  J*  W.  MePIlKKSON,  SrotUrille,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

liarn  Laiu bn  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

rftroBL  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HA  MS  and 
I  0l  u3I6  KWE8.  Apply  or II IK  FARM,  I’tirelm***,  N.  Y. 

Rolf.  Yearling:  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Kura* 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS..  Lincoln  Park.  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 


THK  MOORE  BROS. 


ALBANY.N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  ,^^.1  Mb 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .8. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE-SWISS  toggenburg  buck  kids 

H  pure  and  better.  8 1  B  ami  up.  IlKED  DDKS  |40  and  up. 
s.j.  SHARPLES,  K.  I>.  5.  Norristown,  Pa 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

High  grade  Nubian,  Saanen  and  Togenburg  milk  goats 
for  sale.  ,50  and  up.  ROSEVIEW,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor 
roster  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Pri7.es,  15  Second  Prizes.  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

1C  mos,  old.  Papers  furfiishe"  HUIETT  BROS  .  Cljmcr.  N  V. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell.  MasB 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Right  to  Dishorn 

I  own  a  pair  of  dishorning  clippers. 
Have  I  a  legal  right  to  dishorn  my  own 
cattle?  Have  I  a  right  to  dishorn  cattle 
for  my  neighbors?  If  so,  would  it  be 
legal  to  charge  anything  for  my  labor? 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  s. 

Our  understanding  is  that  you  can  use 
the  clippers  on  your  own  cattle  or  work 
for  the  neighbors  provided  you  make  no 
charge  for  the  work  If  you  charge  a  fee 
for  dishorning  you  are  liable  to  a  fine 
unless  you  can  show  a  veterinary  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  law,  we  judge,  is  designed  to 
protect  the  verterinarian  as  much  as  to 
protect  the  cattle. 


Value  of  Young  Stock 

Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  value  of  young  stock  in 
one  year,  starting  as  yearlings?  Fed 
grain  about  six  weeks  last  Spring,  kept 
under  average  conditions,  grade  Guern¬ 
seys.  G.  L.  S. 

North  Bay,  N.  Y. 

If  the  animals  are  grades  and  they  were 
worth  $40  apiace  when  a  year  old,  they 
should  be  worth  now,  if  they  have  made  a 
good  growth  and  have  been  bred,  $75  to 
$90,  according  to  market  values  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  that  they  have  practically  doubled 
in  value.  H.  s.  B. 


A  Prolific  Berkshire 

The  sow  Walnut  Grove  Premier  Queen 
219,163  farrowed  14  pigs  in  April,  1919, 
and  raised  11.  On  October  28  she  far¬ 
rowed  13  more  and  raised  10.  Another 
litter  will  be  due  the  middle  of  March. 
The  21  pigs  were  all  sold  and  registered 
for  breeding  purposes. 


New  England  Ayrshire  Breeders 

The  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  re¬ 
cently  held  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting 
at  Quincy  House,  Boston,  Mass. ;  62  mem¬ 
bers  were  present.  II.  M.  Kimball  of 
Concord.  N.  II..  was  re-elected  president 
and  R.  M.  Handy,  Barre,  Mass.,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  This  is  the  strongest  cat¬ 
tle  club  in  New  England.  It  has  over 
$3,000  in  the  treasury,  and  27  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  received  for  membership 
since  last  meeting. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricea. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 
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BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 


Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 


DEFENDER 


Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top 


Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  :  :  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 

WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N\  Y. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  U.  H.  LIICKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


Durocs  Ur'a  mu. 

And  Ser  vice  Boars 
Visit  the  farms  and 
talk  with  a  Recognized 
Duroc-Jersey  Hog  Au¬ 
thority.  See  the  greatest 
Herd  of  Pure  Duroc-Jer¬ 
sey  Hogs  within  500 
miles.  (We  pay  R.  R. 
Tare  of  any  b  u  y  e  r.) 
Write  for  Particulars 
and  Prices.  Enclose  10c  for  book  on  “  HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H.  WHITNEY.  Owner.  ENPIELD,  CONN. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

400-lb.bred  yearlings.  300-11). bred  Spring  gilts.  175-11). 
open  Fall  gilts.  1  top  yearling  boar.  Prices  from 

J.  E.  van  ALSTTNE,  Pres.  ROT  McVAUGH,  Bus.  Mqr.  Kinderbeek.  N.  Y. 


BigType  Duroc-Jersey  Gilts  £■&?£ 

and  April  farrow.  Sired  by  Taxpayer’s  Pal,  6th,  and 
bred  to  Pal’s  Joe  Orion.  GEO.  T.  i.ll.MM,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


Roaring;  Avian  Tuberculosis 

1.  A  large  seven-year-old  horse  had 
the  influenza  last  Winter,  and  since  then  j 
when  working  hard  makes  a  noise  with  j 
her  breath.  I  have  consulted  a  veteri¬ 
narian  and  he  told  me  that  she  could  be 
cured  by  an  operation  to  the  valves  in  her 
throat.  *  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
but  have  seen  a  horse  which  had  a  tube 
through  its  skin  into  the  windpipe.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  help  for  this 
horse?  I  think  her  trouble  is  called  roar¬ 
ing.  2.  Our  hens  are  dying  with  what  I 
call  the  liver-rot.  Post-mortem  shows  the 
liver  very  large  with  whitish  spots.  Some 
times  birds  are  lame  and  get  very  thin, 
while  others  die  in  good  flesh.  They  will 
eat  just  as  long  as  they  can  stand  ;  do  not 
have  any  bowel  trouble.  These  hens  run 
outdoors  when  the  weather  is  fit :  all  fed 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  some  meat  and  green 
stuff  when  shut  in :  have  good  water  to 
drink,  oyster  shells,  grit  and  plenty  of 
room.  G.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  true  that  a  difficult  operation 
upon  the  cartilages  aud  soft  tissues  of  the 
larynx  relieves  roaring  in  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases,  but  it  can  only  be  done  by  a 
specially  trained  surgeon.  A  permanent 
silver  trachea  tube  inserted  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  as  you  suggest,  also  enables  a 
“roarer”  to  work  comfortably.  2.  In  all 
probability  your  chickens  have  tubereu-  , 
losis,  and  if  so,  they  should  be  killed  and 
burned,  and  new  sound  stock  put  in  after  [ 
providing  new  quarters.  Have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  examine  an  affected  bird. 

A.  8.  A. 


Duroc  and  P ,  C.  Pigs  g.  o.*vEEKs,ife  urair.' ©hio 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  Jeraeya 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla,  Pa. 


□Poland-Ohina  PIGS 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Big- 1  lob  mid  the  Disher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  SO.  Danbury,  Connecticut 


TAMWORTHaJ  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS -I.YRROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

If.  1  W Initon-Salem,  \.  <  . 


Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS  iX 

very  prolific.  $10  each.  Barred  Rock  ami  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 
85  each.  B.  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $2  Pair  and  up. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburg.  Prop.,  Miinusville  N  Y. 


For  Sale-O.  I.  C.  Gilts  Schoolmaster  I 

No.  81195.  Jay  G.  Townsend,  Memphis,  New  Yoke  I 


OI  and  Chester  White  bred  sows.  (Registered. 

.  i.  V^.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis, N.Y 


OUPCUID  ET  C  The  pig  to  EAT.  Cu*- 
n  I—  w  I*  I  lx  Ew  w  turners  come  for 
them  year  after  year  for  their  own  use.  We  have  good 
ones.  Ask  about  them.  M0B2OK0SIDeFabm,Syi. vania,  Fa. 


Prize  Chester  Whites *}?*% 

SIS  and  *20  Sired  by  First  prize  boar,  out  of  First  prize 
sous.  Bred gilts.  HYCI.A8S  STOCK  K ARM,  IllckavllU,  I..  I.,  N.V. 


Feeding  Garbage. — Reports  from  cor¬ 
respondents  that  they  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs 
are  not  surprising  to  me.  There  have 
been  the  same  complaints  here  of  hogs 
not  fattening,  and  sometimes  sickening 
and  dying.  I  have  several  times  fed  gar¬ 
bage  when  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
utilize  it  occurred,  and  always  with  good 
results.  My.  remedy  for  the  digestive  dis¬ 
orders  usually  following  its  use  is  cooking. 
A  good  boiling  destroys  any  toxic  poisons 
that,  may  be  present.  My  theory  is  that 
this  varied  debris  from  the  kitchen 
ferments  quickly  and  starts  generating 
acids  injurious  to  the  stomach  even  of  a 
hog.  A  thorough  cooking  sterilizes  it, 
and  to  make  it  more  palatable  I  cook 
with  it  any  potatoes,  turnips  or  other 
roots  that  I  may  be  able  to  get,  and  also 
mix  in  a  liberal  amount  of  ground  corn. 
When  ready  to  feed  it  is  dipped  out  of 
the  cooker  into  a  half  barrel  aud  then 
shorts  are  stirred  in  to  make  a  slop  that 
will.,  pour  readily.  If  too  thick,  add 
water.  I  have  always  found  hogs  to  do 
extraordinarily  well  on  such  a  ration,  and 
to  make  an  average  daily  gain  of  not  less 
than  two  pounds.  L.  J.  k. 


For  Sale-Chester  While  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  (  buries 
II.  liuuenhower.  Mgr.,  I’cnllyn,  Pu.  II.  E.  Drayton,  I’rap. 


fihpdlpr  Whifps  Special  sale.  Pigs.  *8,  $10.  $12  each; 
ullcoiol  villlluo  prepaid.  Also  sow  and  II  piers.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  6E0.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  Mewviiie,  Pi. 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.  r  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES.  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  HO*  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judgo  and  President  N.  B.  <£  F.  Assn,  of  America.  Inc. 


Good  Money  in  Belgian  Hares 

We  make  a  specialty  of  one  breed.  The  ltnfus  Red 
Belgian  Hare.  Write  for  our  Booklet.  True  Facts 
on  the  Belgian  Hare.  Instructions  on  breeding, 
feeding  and  caring  for  young.  Recipes  for  cooking; 
complete  price  list.  etc.,  postpaid  to  yon  for  10c„ 
HUDSON  VALLEY  BABBITRY 
Annandale. on. Hudson  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


BERKSHIRES 

•••  1 

Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  20  bred  gilts — daughters  of 
Epochal  O.  S.  F.  afld  Superior  O.  S.  F.  2d, 
due  to  farrow  in  March.  April  and  May, 
price  $125  each,  recorded  and  delivered. 

Fall  Shoats 

Trios — 2  sows  and  I  hoar  not  related 
price  $100  recorded  and  delivered. 

8  reg.  service  boars  sired  by  Epochal  O. 
S.  F.  $75  recorded  and  delivered. 

100  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  Epochal  O.  S.  F. ,  Superior  O.  S.  F. 
2d  and  Emblems  Value  3d.  Dams  large 
prolific  sows — litters  of  8  to  13  vigorous 
pigs.  Pigs  to  be  shipped  in  March  and 
April  when  two  months  old. 

Special  Price 

Sows  $30  each,recorded  and  express  paid. 

Boars  $25  “  “  . 

Trios— 2  sows  and  1  boar  not  related  $80 
recorded  and  delivered.  Yearling  sows 
all  Sold.  We  pay  expreu  charges  within  1,000 
milea  in  the  U.  S.  and  guarantee  aafe  arrival. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 
EXETER,’  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rH<5  $EST  is  none  too  good,  our  ij 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make.  ■ 

CUHE  CHAMPION,  of  tomorrow  a  | 
better  HOQ  than  the  $EST  today.  * 
floats,  Qilts  and  Fall  Pigs.  || 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 
ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


rear  is  Successor  8th.  255708 

Grand  Champion  Boar  lt>li*  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Ouality’’ 

Flintstone  Farm  : : 


Dalton,  Mass. 


f  Choice  Berkshires -v 

We  have  some  extra.jnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  mid  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
for  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.&H.  8.  HARPENDING.  80X15,  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring,  1919.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  23*095  and  by 
Karlins  DukeLongfelIow3rd.  No.  207474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Bookingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 

KARHA  FARM  PARKSVILLE, 

geo.  l.  barker,  supt.  SullivanCo.,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Registered  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Grand 
Gbamptomi  LongfeUow’s  Double  and  Baron's 
Successor.  Splendid  individuals.  Prices  from 

975  to  9250. 

cr*nH»ona  and  srranddauff  htora  of  the  Grand 
Champion  Longfellow’s  Double.  Pricea  from  $26  to  $100. 

Thi*  is  the  blood  that  produced  the  winner*  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  this  year.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

INDERKILL  FARMS, lw£SSST£T 


B  IG 

Berkshires 


SMITHSON  HERD 

20  High.  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 
G.  SMITH  A  sums  .,  Seelyville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Bred  Berkshires  ‘nd  SSnSSTPS.801” 

Price  reasonable.  Halts  a.  SEiMiN,  til...  Kails,  N.  Y. 
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I’ll  Cure  the  Worst  Case 
of  Lice  or  Itch  On  Any 
Cow — or  You  Don’t 
Pay  Me  One  Cent 

A  “tiek.v”  cow  is  never  a  profitable  one. 
She  eats  a  great  deal  of  feed  that  the  in¬ 
sects  on  her  back  and  sides  get  the  benefit 
of — instead  of  its  going  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

Some  of  my  farmer  friends  tell  me  that 
a  cow  with  the  itch  gives  40  per  cent  less 
milk  than  one  that  is  clean  and  healthy. 
I  believe  them,  too,  because  I  have  seen  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  convinces  me  these 
farmers  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

In  these  cold  winter  months  the  lice  dig 
into  the  skin  of  the  animal.  When  you 
apply  a  poisonous  vermin  remedy  the  lice, 
hunting  for  a  hiding  place  to  get  away 
from  it.  dig  in  still  deeper,  and  pretty  soon 
the  animal  is  suffering  from  Eczema, 
Mange.  Ring  Worm,  Scabies,  etc.  Then 
you  have  not  only  lost  your  profits  on  the 
milk,  but  you  may  lose  the  price  of  a  good 
cow. 

While  I  was  introducing  Tat-ol  to  vet¬ 
erinarians,  large  dairies  and  farmers,  and 
proving  that  this  remedy  will  cure  any 
case  of  Blotchy  Red  Mange  and  Eczema. 
I  was  asked  why  I  did  not  get  up  a  non- 
poisonous  remedy  that  I  could  absolutely 
guarantee  would  cure  any  “ticky”  animal, 
a  remedy  that  wouldn’t  let  the  lice  dig  in, 
but  would  force  them  to  the  surface  of  the 
hair,  so  they  could  be  seen  and  brushed  off. 

Tat-ol  “L”  Is  My  Answer 

I  positively  and  absolutely  guarantee  Tat-ol 
"L”  to  cure  any  case  of  itch  or  lice  on  any 
animal.  No  matter  what  failures  you  have  had 
with  other  remedies.  I  positively  guarantee  that 
Tat-ol  “L”  will  eure  the  animal.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  could  even  be  mixed  with  the  milk 
and  yet  do  no  harm  to  anyone.  I  personally  have 
drunk  a  lot  of  it  to  demonstrate  how  harmless 
It  is. 

But,  unlike  other  remedies,  Tat-ol  “L”  doesn’t 
kill  the  lice  on  the  animal  to  let  them  rot  in  the 
hair  or  on  the  skin.  In  a  very  few  minutes  after 
an  application  of  Tat-ol  “L"  the  lice  are  driven 
to  the  surface  of  the  hair  gasping  in  a  semi¬ 
conscious  condition,  and  you  just  remove  them 
with  comb  or  brush.  It  won’t  take  the  hair  off — 
won’t  eat  into  the  skin — it  is  not  a  poison — won’t 
hurt  the  animal. 

Remember  Tat-ol  “L”  lias  no  poison  in  it.  and 
therefore,  no  precaution  need  he  taken  with  its 
use.  Apply  freely — even  on  and  around  the  eye¬ 
balls.  inside  and  outside  the  ears — on  any  part 
of  the  cows,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  birds.  You  can  safely  use  it  on 
the  most  delicate  animals,  birds  or  fowl.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  harm  can  come  from  its  use— only  good. 

Try  Tat-ol  “L”  At  My  Expense 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
nnd  let  me  send  you  a  16-ounce  can  of  Tat-ol 
“L”  prepaid.  Just  pay  the  postman  $2.00  when 
it  arrives.  Use  freely  on  any  part  where  the 
lice  are  and  the  parasites  will  come  right  up. 
You  can  see  them.  Keep  the  16  ounces  for  five 
days  and  if  Tat-ol  “L”  isn't  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  send  what  you  have  left  in  the  can 
back  to  me  and  I  will  immediately  return  your 
$2.00. 

Don’t  Send  Money  Now 

Just  send  the  coupon  back  to  me  and  I’ll  send 
you  a  can  of  Tat-ol  “L”  to  your  address  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Pax.  the  postman  when  you  get 
the  can.  Then  if  it  doesn’t  do  the  work  satis¬ 
factorily,  send  back  what  you  have  left  and  I’ll 
refund  every  cent  you  paid.  Send  for  Tat-ol 
“L”  now,  but  don’t  send  any  money — just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  return  it. 

L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 

B'jt.  RY.  1202,  1862  Pitkin  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MUTUAL  TRUST  COUPON 
Beco  Laboratories 

Dept.  RY.  1202.  1862  Pitkin  Avenue  _ 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  a  can  of  Tat-ol  ”L”  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  I  will  pay  the  postman  $2.00  on 
arrival.  If  the  Tat-ol  “L”  doesn’t  cure  the  worst 
case  of  itch  on  my  cows,  within  5  days  I  will  return 
the  balance  of  Tat-ol  "1/*  left  and  you  will  imme¬ 
diately  return  the  $2.00. 

Name .  Address . 

B.  F.  D . Town . State . 


BERKSHIRES 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  eervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Westwood.  Mass. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  have  for  sale  20  head  of  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  to  far¬ 
row  in  February  and  March.  Bred  to  first-class  sires. 
Cholera  immune.  Write  for  description  and  price. 

J.  £.  WATSON  -  Mnrbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  titter.  Pay  after 
you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 


Rarlf  Chirac  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  815 
UCIAbllllCbto  820  :  uureg  .  $H  to  819.  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CbOVEIlDlLE,  FARM,  Charlotte  N  y 


Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

Farrowed  April  16th,  1919.  Well  marked.  Nose  slightly 
sharp.  Active.  Vigorous.  Will  make  a  dandy  “Farmers’ 
Boar.”  Price,  reg..  J«0.  *.  V.  KIK.NE,  (it.  v.  U.)  Pawling.  B.Y. 


AGFNTS  WANTFIl  4ctlve,reltable,  on  sal-  | 

nuL1’  »o  "  All  I  CD  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rural.  New-Yorkek  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
inen  -who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLANO. 'General  Delivery,  Celumbus,  Ohio 

|THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  333  W  30th  SI.  NewYork  Cityl 
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“Well  Bom- Half  Raised” 


Half  the  success  in  swine  raising  lies  in  producing  big  litters  of 
strong,  healthy  pigs;  the  other  half  in  raising  the  pigs  to  marketable 
condition.  The  success  of  both  depends  more  on  proper  feeding  than 
on  anything  else. 


For  the  production  of  profitable  litters  a  sow  must  have  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  other  nutrients,  including  the  right  kind  of  mineral 
matter  properly  proportioned  to  develop  the  litter  and  maintain  her 
physical  condition.  If  supplied  with  the  right  feed  sows  will  have 
more  and  stronger  pigs,  will  not  eat  them  at  farrow  and  will  be  in 
condition  to  furnish  milk  to  give  them  a  good  start. 

Growing  Shoats  require  protein,  carbohydrates,  proper  mineral 
matter  and  other  elements  in  easily  digestible  form  to  insure  healthy 
growth  and  strong  'body  development.  The  feed  must  furnish  these 
without  being  too  fattening,  for  pigs  will  not  grow  best  when  too  fat. 

Hogs  to  be  fattened  require  a  supply  of  fat  forming  nutrients  in 
easily  digestible  form  to  quickly  fit  them  for  market. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  feed  to  meet  these  different  requirements. 
A  different  feed  must  be  supplied  for  each. 

Meeting  the  need  of  each  particular  food  requirement  is  the  basic 
principle  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  best  feed  expert  obtainable,  a  feed 
is  prepared  to  fit  each  particular  case: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed  to  be  fed  to  Brood  Sows  at  all 
times,  and  to  pigs  until  12  weeks  old, 


TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed  to  be  fed  to  shoats  from  12  weeks 
old  until  8  weeks  before  marketing. 

*  TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed  to  be  fed  to  hogs  for  8  weeks  prior 
to  marketing. 

With  each  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Swine  Feed  are  feeding  instructions 
and  each  bag  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  if  used  as  intended. 


Your  dealer  can  furnish  TI-O  GA  Swine  Feeds.  Book  on  TI-O-GA 
Feed  Service  containing  valuable  information  on  feeding  all  kinds  of 
stock,  free  on  request. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


|  The  same  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

!  TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  feed  for 
Horses). 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Ten  Cows 

I  have  12  cows,  but  will  have  to  reduce 
my  herd  to  10  on  account  of  lack  of  feed. 
They  arc  nearly  all  grade  Holsteins.  I 
figure  that  by  the  cud  of  February  my 
silage  will  be  gone  and  I  shall  have  left 
mixed  Timothy  and  clover,  with  emphasis 
on  the  clover,  since  it  is  more  clover  than 
Timothy.  What  grain  shall  I  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  keep  it  up? 
How  much  and  how  often  of  flic  ration 
shall  I  feed  them  per  day?  My  cows  start 
to  freshen  the  middle  of  February  and 
average  one  a  week  until  all  are  fresh. 

New  York.  ff.  E.  D. 

Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  silage  to  carry  you 
through  until  the  pasture  season  opens, 
would  it  not  ho  well  for  you  to  defer  the 
feeding  of  silage  until  your  cows  freshen, 
feeding  them  along  until  such  time  oil 
clover,  hay  and  a  grain  ration  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  corn.  oats,  bran  and  oil 
meal?  Since  your  cows  will  not  freshen 
until  the  middle  of  February  it  might  be 
well  to  defer  the  opening  of  your  silo 
until,  say,  March  1.  and  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  utilize  tin*  silage  to  the 
best  advantage  during  March.  As  you 
know,  cows  not  in  milk  do  not  require 
succulent  feed,  and  I  would  prefer  to  have 
dry  cows  on  dry  feed  rather  than  milch 
cows.  As  to  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed 
this  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
Condition  or  the  degree  of  flesh  that  the 
cows  are  carrying.  It  is  always  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  dry  cows  freshen  in  high 
condition,  that  is.  they  should  have  an 
abundance  of  flesh  covering  their  frame, 
in  cider  that  they  may  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  calving  time  approaches.  I  should 


grain  allowance  by  one-half  when  the 
horses  are  idle  and  give  a  bran  mash  once 
each  week. 


Ration  for  Cow  and  Heifers 

What  would  he  a  cheap,  nutritious  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  milking  cow  and  heifer  in  calf, 
with  feed  at  these  prices  :  Hay,  $1.80  per 
cwt. ;  bran.  $2.70 ;  Alfalfa  meal,  $3.00 ; 
red  dog,  $4.25 :  eornmeal,  $3.80 ;  ground 
oats,  $3.00 ;  mangels,  $3  per  bbl.?  I  have 
a  cow,  two  heifers  in  calf,  a  young  heifer 
and  a  young  hull,  and  I  have  to  buy  prac¬ 
tically  all  my  feed.  I  buy  it  of  a  local 
dealer,  about  500  lbs.  at  a  time,  of  mixed 
feed.  T  would  like  to  know  whether  dried 
beet  pulp  is  worth  feeding.  We  kill 
three  or  four  nigs  every  year  for  our  own 
use  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
utilize  the  skins.  Do  you  seald  a  pig 
the  usual  way,  or  how  do  you  do  it  when 
you  are  going  to  use  skin  for  leather? 
IIow  do  you  prepare  skin  after  removal? 

New  Jersey.  V.  S. 

Based  upon  the  prices  and  materials 
quoted.  I  would  feed  the  milch  cow  the 
following  mixture:  C’ornmeal.  -10  lbs.; 
ground  oats,  25  lbs.;  wheat  bran.  15  lbs.; 
oilmcnl.  20  lbs,  I  would  feed  1  lb.  of  this 
mixture  daily  for  each  3t(,  lbs.  of  milk 
produced.  In  addition  I  would  give  her 
all  of  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  that  she 
would  clean  up  with  relish. 

If  you  could  secure  some  beet  pulp  and 
feed  3  or  4  lbs.  of  the  dried  pulp  mois¬ 
tened  with  molasses  water  you  would  add 
succulence  to  the  ration  and  materially 
increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Three  pounds 
of  dried  beet  pulp.  15  lbs.  of  warm  water 
and  1  %  lbs.  of  molasses  would  be  the 
combination.  If  this  material  is  avail- 


G citing  a  Start  in  the  Dairy  Business 


feed  from  5  to  10  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per 
day,  depending,  of  course,  upon  their  con¬ 
dition.  Cows  should  be  fed  twice  daily, 
utilizing  equal  parts  of  the  grain  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  supplying  the  rough- 
age  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

It  might  be  more  economical  to  pur¬ 
chase  hominy  rather  than  eornmeal.  and 
a  useful  combination  for  milch  cows  would 
be  equal  pauts  of  eornmeal.  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  gluten  and  oilmeal. 
If  there  are  any  or  the  cows  that 
are  in  high  flesh  and  evidence  the 
fact  that  they  will  he  dry  a  long  time,  it 
might  he  well  to  sell  them  for  beef.  One 
cannot  feed  high-priced  feeds  to  low  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  and  get  even  labor’s  wage  for 
his  time.  On  most  milk  farms  today  the 
hired  help  is  much  better  paid  than  the 
owner  of  cows.  This  is.  of  course,  very 
discouraging  and  cannot  long  endure.  By 
noting  the  dispersion  sales  as  scheduled 
in  dairy-producing  districts  it  would  seem 
that  many  dairy  farmers  have  realized 
this  condition  and  are  determined  to  mod¬ 
ify  their  agricultural  practices. 


Feeding  Work  Horses 

What  is  a  good  feed  for  a  work  team? 
Is  rye  equal  to  whole  corn?  v.  S.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  useful  ration  for  work  horses  during 
the  Winter  would  be  of  five  part  of  oats, 
three  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  two  parts 
of  bran.  For  heavy  work  horses  at  regu¬ 
lar  work  feed  11-4  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
daily  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In 
addition  feed  1  lh.  of  hay  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight  per  day,  feeding  the  hulk 
of  the  hay  at  night  and  say,  40  per  cent 
of  the  grain  ration  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  While  rye  approaches  corn  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  it  is  not  suitable  for  feeding 
horses,  and  I  would  not  include  any  of  it 
in  a  ration  intended  for  work  horses.  In¬ 
digestion  is  very  apt  to  accompany  its 
use  iu  a  ration  for  horses.  Reduce  the 


able,  you  should  feed  less  of  the  grain 
mixture  first  mentioned. 

For  the  young  stock  I  would  feed :  30 
lbs.  of  corn.  30  lbs.  of  oats,  30  lbs.  of 
bran.  10  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed  any  of  the  animals  ex¬ 
cepting  the  milch  cow  any  of  the  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp. 

The  preparation  of  pig  skins  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  is  rather  complicated,  and 
you  had  best  communicate  with  some  tan¬ 
ner  and  secure  specific  instructions  from 
this  source. 


Feed  for  Guernsey 

What  is  the  best  grain  ration  to  feed 
grade  Guernsey  cows,  making  one  part 
eorn-nnd-cob  meal?  We  can  get  bran, 
middlings,  cottonseed,  gluten  and  several 
dairy  feeds.  Last  Winter  we  used  some 
gluten,  but  the  cows  did  not  like  it  We 
have  mixed  hay,  cornstalks  and  oat  hay 
for  roughage.  F.  n.  e. 

Maine. 

A  useful  ration  for  Guernsey  cows,  in¬ 
cluding  the  corn-and-cob  meal  that  you 
have  on  hand,  would  be :  300  lbs.  of 

corn-and-cob  meal.  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  of 
gluten.  If  you  do  not  have  silage  or 
mangel  beets,  the  addition  of  150  lbs.  of 
beet  pulp  would  materially  increase  the 
palatability  of  the  mixture.  Give  the 
cows  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  would 
consume,  including  mixed  hay,  cornstalks 
and  oat  hay. 


“As  a  novelist  your  wife  has  wonderful 
powers  of  observation,  a  remarkable  de¬ 
scriptive  faculty  and  an  inexhaustible 
vocabulary,”  complimented  the  friend  of 
the  family."  "That’s  right,”  agreed  the 
husband  of  the  novelist.  “She  can  look 
a!  another  woman’s  hat  for  two  seconds 
and  describe  it  for  two  hours  without  re¬ 
peating  herself.” — Philadelphia  Record. 
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Stanchions 


You  Can  Get 

An  Extra  Profit 

From  Your  Cows 

— Every  milk  cow  in  your  herd  costs  you  a  certain 
amount  for  feed  regardless  of  how  much  milk 
ehe  gives. 

— Every  man  you  hire  costs  you  so  much  per  day 
regardless  of  now  much  work  he  does. 

— Why  be  satisfied  with  your  present  profits  from 
your  dairy  herd  when  DREW  FIXTURES 
will  give  you  greater  profits  from  each  cow  with 
reduced  labor  costs? 

—DREW  STANCHIONS  give  perfect  freedom 
and  comfort  to  the  cow.  That  means  natural, 
pasturedike  contentment  that  causes  the  cow  to 
give  her  greatest  yield  of  milk. 

The  Perfect  Stanchion 

All  improvements  in  convenience  and  animal  comfort  known  to  dairymen  and 
experts  are  embodied  in  Drew  Stanchions.  Many  of  these  are  Exclusive  Drew 
ideas.  Unusual  strength  and  long  service  arc  obtained  by  use  of  special,  high' 
carbon  steel  tubing,  perfectly  rounded  on  our  high-power  bending  machines. 

No  Weak  Points 

Drew  Stanchions  are  so  ingenious  in  design  and  superior  in  construction  that 
they  last  indefinitely  and  are  trouble-proof.  Everything  that  adds  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  operation  and  free  movement  of  the  cow,  including  all  emergen¬ 
cies,  have  been  provided  for.  Many  joints  are  eliminated.  Opening  arms  are  connected 
with  remarkably  large  and  strong  castings  of  special  Drew  design.  Drew  Stanchions  are 
quickly  installed  and  are  designed  upon  the  unit  system  thus  enabling  you  to  plan  for 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  your  herd. 

Advantages  Over  Any  Other 

Following  is  a  letter  typical  of  hundreds  received  from  Satisfied  Users  of  Drew  Fixtures: 

DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  Waterloo,  Wi's.  .  .  .  Austin.  Minn. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  sending  photographs  of  my  netc  dairy  barn  which  I  erected  last  Summer, 
showing  you  the  way  I  installed  the  fixtures  I  bought  from  you.  Thought  you  might  like  to  see  it. 

The  longer  I  use  the  stanchions  the  more  I  see  the  great  advantage  they  have  over  every  other 
kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  ease  and  comfort  they  give  the  cows,  as  well  as  their  strength,  make 
them  ivorth  the  attention  of  any  dairyman  looking  Jor  the  best  and  most  practical  outfit. 

The  Double  Sure  Stop,  too,  is  something  anyone  will  appreciate  when  handling  a  large  num- 
ber\of  cows.  Everything  is  fine  and  I  like  the  way  you  have  treated  me. 

Good  luck  and  lots  of  it.  F.  E.  GLEASON.  Pine  Grove  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm. 

Every  DREW  fixture  is  a  perfected  product  that  has  been  developed  during  20  years  of 
Drew  experience  in  building  improved  dairy  barn  equipment.  Three  things  are  upper¬ 
most  in  designing  and  building  Drew  Fixtures:  First — maximum  of  comfort  and  health 
to  the  animal — thus  raising  the  quantity  of  milk  produced.  Second — the  reduction  of 
barn-labor  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  This  means  easier  work  and  lowered  costs  to 
the  dairy  farmer.  Third — a  standard  of  designing,  materials  and  manufacturing  that  in¬ 
sures  a  long  life  to  every  product  bearing  the  name  of  DREW.  The 
sum  total  of  this  Drew  Policy  means  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  every 
Drew-Equipped  dairy  barn.  All  Drew  Fixtures  have  many  Exclu¬ 
sive  Improved  Features  and  yet  they  cost  no  more  than  others. 

FREE  Barn  Floor 
Plans  and  Drew 
Expert  Service 


You  are  not  obligated  in  any 
way  by  asking  for  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  sketches  of  Drew  Ex¬ 
perts.  Our  Barn  Floor  Plans  are  Free.  We 
can  often  make  suggestions  that  will  save  you 
much  time  and  money.  Let  us  help  you  on  any 
problem  concerning  dairying  or  the  care  of  your  stock.  We  design 
and  plan  your  bam  complete  or  give  you  expert  advice  on  re¬ 
modeling  or  altering.  Write  us  whether  you  expect 
to  make  a  purchase  or  not. 

DREW  CARRIER  COMPANY 

Established  1899  Waterloo.  \\  IhooiikIii 
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"The  Most  Profitable  Feed  I  Ever  Used” 

Leon  E.  Carpenter ,  Turin,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  who  buy  feed  by  cost  per  gallon  of  milk  and  not  by  cost 
per  ton,  buy  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration.  Leon  E.  Carpenter,  Turin, 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  these  foresighted  dairymen.  He  writes.  “  Bull 
Brand  keeps  my  herd  in  excellent  condition  and  certainly  has  in¬ 
creased  the  milk  flow  considerably.  From  my  experience  with 
your  feed  I  find  it  the  most  economical  feed  I  ever  used.” 


Right  in  your  vicinity  feeders  are 
making  similar  records  with  "  Bull 
Brand.”  Ask  us  for  their  names. 

What  “  Bull  Brand  ”  is— 

a  clean  honest  feed,  containing  24% 
Protein  or  20.5%  digestible  protein; 
5%  Fat  or  4.5%  digestible  fat;  5()% 
Carbohydrates  and  only  12%  Fibre. 
It  is  a  scientifically  balanced  ration — 
sufficiently  bulky  to  avoid  digestive 
and  udder  troubles ;  with  the  maximum 
number  of  digestive  nutrients  and 
sufficient  digestible  protein  and  fat 
to  produce  a  maximum  milk  yield  of 
highest  butterfat  value  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  cow.  Made  from  such  digestible 
and  nutritious  feeding  materials  as 
Dried  Brewers  Grain,  Old  Process  Oil 
Meal,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Corn  Gluton 


Feed.  Cocoanut  Meal,  Ground  Barley 
and  a  small  percentage  of  fine  table 
salt.  It  can  be  fed  with  the  usual 
roughages  —  no  extra  feedingstuffs 
required. 

Try  It  on  Our  **  Make  Good  ” 
Guarantee 

Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  dupli¬ 
cate  the  results  which  other  feeders 
are  obtaining  with  44  Bull  Brand.” 
Flere  is  our  guarantee;  “  Feed  4  Bull 
Brand  ’  to  three  or  more  of  your 
cows  in  accordance  with  our  direc¬ 
tions.  If  the  results  of  this  test  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  we 
will  refund  your  money  for  the  feed 
you  used.” 

Start  feeding  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration  today  for  more  and  richer 
milk,  better  cows  and  greater  profits. 


Where  a  lower  priced  feed  than  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  is  desired,  use 
Hi-Test  Dairy  Peed;  for  live  stock  use  Bull  Brand  Stock  Feed;  for  poul¬ 
try  Red-E-Brand  Poultry  Feeds. 

MARITIME  TRADING  CORPORATION,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE  wars 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Hour  Horse  v' 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINES  AL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Aw..  Pittsburg,  f* 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  THOBOUGHP?! 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORB1NE 

**  **TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABS0RB1NE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Llzamenu,  Enlarged  Glands.  Went, 
Cyan  Allaya  pain  quickly.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle 
St  druggiitt  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Matt. 


Mr.  Dairyman !  * 

Heal  Those  Sore  Teats 

A  cow  with  sore  or  chapped  teats  will  not  do  her  best. 
But  you  can  easily  heal  that  condition  and  bring  her 
back  to  full  milk  flow.  Rub  in  gently  an  application  of 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


Healthy  new  skin  will  soon  form.  You  will  get  your  reward 
at  the  milk  pail.  This  Compound  is  a  natural  skin  fat 
from  sheep’s  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectant.  /  C- 

It  prevents  infection  and  aids  Nature  in  restoring  injured 
tissues.  Use  it  also  on  horsesfor  all  skin  and  fleshsores.  ^  ^  'o 


A 

AA* 


& 


Trial  Box  Free  to  You 

We  want  you  to  prove  at  our  expense  what  North 
Star  Compound  will  do.  Mail  this  Coupon  today. 

North  Star  Chemical  Works,  Inc* 


g-&J> 


0°*°  O 


Dept.  C  Lawrence,  Mass*  /  (7/ 

- - —  A 


TO  DEALERS:  If  you  do  not  sell 
North  Star  Antiseptic  Compound 
Wool  Fat, write  us  for  information 


A 

./J's 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Comparing  Rations 

How  do  the  following  grain  rations  bal¬ 
ance  with  oat  hay,  one  feed,  and  mixed 
stock  hay,  two  feeds  per  day?  The  stock 
hay  is  mostly  Red-top  and  Timothy. 
(1)  Milking  cows — 200  lbs.  gluten,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  good  bran, 
lVj  lbs.  salt  to  100  lbs.  grain  ;  1  lb.  grain 
to  4  lbs.  milk.  (2)  Dry  cows  and  year¬ 
lings — 100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  cobmeal,  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  (3) 
Calves — 1  part  bran,  1  part  ground  oats, 
1  part  cobmeal.  1  part  oilmeal,  fed  in  sep¬ 
arated  milk.  At  present  I  am  feeding 
mangels  to  milch  cows,  but  will  have  to 
use  something  else  very  soon.  How  much 
beet  pulp  should  I  wet  for  each  cow?? 

Massachusetts.  c.  E.  B. 

I  would  criticise  Ration  No.  1  inas¬ 
much  as  it  contains  an  excessive  amount 
of  protein  and  scarcely  enough  carbohy¬ 
drates.  The  following  mixture  would  give 
you  better  results:  200  lbs.  of  gluten. 
100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  400  lbs.  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs.  of  ground 
oats.  100  lbs.  of  bran.  I  dislike  the  idea 
of  mixing  salt  with  the  grain,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  some  cows  do  not  like  the  salt 
in  combination  with  grain,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  go  along  with  a  measure  full 
of  salt  once  a  day  and  throw  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  cows  and  let  them  lick  up  what 
they  crave. 

Your  Ration  No.  2.  intended  for  dry 
Cows,  is  a  very  good  one.  For  the  calves, 
or  Ration  No.  3.  I  would  eliminate  the 
corn  and  cob  meal  and  favor  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions :  10  lbs.  of  bran,  15  lbs. 

of  ground  oats.  5  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  10  lbs. 
of  oilmeal.  5  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  pound 
of  beet  pulp  is  equivalent  in  feeding  value 
to  a  pound  of  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal, 
yet  when  it  is  soaked  with  water  it  pro¬ 
vides  succulence,  and.  in  addition,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  makes  other 
materials  included  in  the  ration  more  di¬ 
gestible.  Three  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp 
will  absorb  15  lbs.  of  water,  hence  I 
should  feed  from  12  to  18  pounds  of 
moistened  beet  pulp  per  cow  per  day.  Of 
course,  you  can  increase  this  amount  with 
safety,  but  it  will  add  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  your  ration. 


Feeding  Cows  and  Pigs 

1.  I  find  your  feeding  articles  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  am  therefore  asking  you  for 
some  help  in  regards  to  feeding  cows  and 
fattening  pigs.  I  have  five  cows,  four 
Jerseys  and  one  Guernsey.  They  are 
giving  about  70  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4.5 
to  5.  I  have  had  them  on  fairly  good 
pasture  daytimes  aud  in  the  stable  at 
night.  I  would  like  to  have  a  balanced 
ration  for  Winter.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of 
corn  fodder  (cornstover) ,  which  I  would 
like  to  feed  first,  and  enough  well-cured 
Timothy  hay  to  finish  out  the  Winter.  I 
also  have  three  to  four  tons  of  good  clover 
hay  which  I  would  like  to  feed  just  be¬ 
fore  turning  out  in  the  Spring;  a  few 
mangels  and  some  small  potatoes.  Of 
home-grown  feeds  I  have  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats  and  plenty  of  corn  on  the  cob. 
I  am  so  situated  that  I  can  procure  any 
feeds  to  balance  the  ration.  2.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  build  a  hoghouse  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks?  Could  you  give  me  dimen¬ 
sions  and  a  general  building  plan  for  a 
hoghouse  for  two  to  three  pigs?  Would 
you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  to  fatten 
pigs?  Is  it  possible  to  fatten  two  to  three 
pigs  by  the  use  of  a  ^-acre  pasture  and 
a  self-feeder?  I  have  no  skim-milk  or 
Alfalfa  hay  and  am  not  able  to  get  tank¬ 
age.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  Corn  fodder  is  about,  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  Timothy  hay  as  a  feed  for  milch 
cows.  In  fact,  if  the  fodder  is  bright  and 
well  cured  I  would  prefer  it  to  Timothy 
hay  that  was  cut  late  in  the  season.  It 
would  be  well  to  start  with  the  corn 
fodder,  then  feed  some  of  the  Timothy 
hay,  and  use  the  clover  as  you  have  in¬ 
dicated  to  feed  the  cows  just  previous  to 
turning  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  Spring. 
The  mangels  and  potatoes  could  be  used 
intermittently,  although  you  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  unusual  results  from  the  use  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  While  they 
carry  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  water 
they  are  not  particularly  useful  as  a  suc¬ 
culent  feed.  Since  you  have  an  abundance 
of  corn  and  considerable  oats  I  would 
suggest  the  following  grain  mixture:  400 
lbs.  of  corn-and-cob  meal ;  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats ;  200  lbs.  of  gluten  ;  100  lbs. 
of  buckwheat  middlings ;  50  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran.  Feed  this  in  proportion  to  the  daily 
milk  production,  allowing  approximately 
1  lb.  of  this  mixture  to  3*4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  Feed  the  animals  all 
the  roughage  that  they  will  eat.  The 
addition  of  beet,  pulp  when  your  mangels 
are  exhausted  would,  no  doubt,  keep  up 
the  milk  flow,  yet  you  cannot  afford  to 
buy  beet  pulp  if  you  have  an  abundance 
of  corn. 

2.  If  I  had  only  two  or  three  pigs  I 
would  construct  the  so-called  A-type  col¬ 
ony  hog  house.  This  little  building  is 
8x8  ft.  on  the  ground  and  8  ft.  to  the 
peak.  It  is  built  on  skids  so  it  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  [dace.  I  would  put 
a  floor  in  the  building  and  locate  it  in 


some  protected  spot  where  it  would  have 
a  southern  exposure.  This  would  be  less 
expensive  than  any  permanent  building 
and  would  give  you  better  results.  So 
far  as  feeding  these  pigs  is  concerned  you 
will  find  that  a  third  of  an  acre  will  .sup¬ 
ply  an  abundance  of  green  forage  for  the 
number  of  pigs  you  desire,  and  I  would 
seed  the  area  with  a  mixture  of  oats. 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  and  Red  clover.  For 
the  one-third  of  an  acre  I  would  use  half 
a  bushel  of  onts.  3  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape,  and  5  lbs.  of  Red  clover.  I  would 
seed  the  area  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
possible  aud  turn  the  pigs  in  when  the 
plants  are  8  or  9  in.  high.  The  self- 
feeder  could  be  used  to  advantage  under 
such  conditions,  and  I  would  use  shelled 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings  and 
digester  tankage  for  such  feeding.  Do 
not  mix  the  feeds  but  place  each  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  a  separate  compartment  and  let  the 
pigs  have  access  to  an  open  feeder  at  all 
times. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Calves 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for  a 
heifer  one  year  and  seven  months  old, 
coming  in  with  her  first  calf  end  of  May, 
and  for  a  big-boned  Holstein  cow  with  her 
second  calf  in  middle  of  May?  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  Red-top  hay,  all  they  want  to  clean 
up.  I  also  feed  the  heifer  ground  oats 
and  cornmeal,  two  quarts  to  each  meal, 
and  the  cow  two  quarts  of  cow  feed  twice 
a  day,  but  they  do  not  look  right  to  me; 
their  coat  is  rough  looking.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  good  growing  grain  ration  for 
calves  six  and  three  months  old;  I  have 
little  milk.  They  like  the  Red-top  hay 
very  much,  but  I  would  like  to  put  them, 
in  good  condition.  mbs.  a.  o. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Red-top  hay  is  palatable,  and  the  cows 
will  eat  it  with  relish,  but  actually  there 
is  no  substance  to  this,  and  it  contributes 
very  little  digestible  material.  It  would 
provide  bulk,  but  very  little  else.  The 
prepared  feed  will  not  in  itself  provide  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  your  dairy  cow, 
and  I  would  advise  feeds  known  to 
produce  flesh  and  milk.  The  heifer  a 
year  and  seven  months  old,  due  to  freshen 
in  May,  I  would  feed  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  oilmeal.  and  I  would  feed  her 
from  6  to  S  lbs.  per  day.  The  Holstein 
cow  that  is  due  to  freshen  with  her  second 
calf  later  in  May  should  be  fed  from  7  to 
10  lbs.  of  the  same  combination.  You  will 
find  that  the  oilmeal  will  contribute  suffi¬ 
cient  protein  to  sleek  the  coat  and  smooth 
the  hair,  and  that  this  combination  will 
yield  sufficient  energizing  material  to  en¬ 
able  the  cow  to  freshen  in  good  flesh.  If 
you  have  good  Red-top  hay  of  course  you 
must  make  use  of  it;  hut  there  would  be 
many  advantages  in  feeding  either  some 
corn  fodder  or  some  mixed  hay  containing 
some  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

For  the  calves  varying  in  age  from 
three  to  six  months  I  would  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  100  lbs.  grouud  oats,  50 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  50  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or 
hominy,  50  lbs.  middlings,  50  lbs.  oilmeal. 
Feed  them  2  or  3  lbs.  per  day  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  either  dry  or  mixed  with  the  milk. 
This  ration  will  supplement  milk,  or.  if 
they  do  not  have  access  to  milk,  it  would 
be  possible  to  grow  them  on  this  combina¬ 
tion  in  case  you  have  availnbh  some 
roughage,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 
It  would  be  safe  to  give  the  young  calves 
as  much  of  this  grain  ration  as  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish,  and  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  keeping  a  small 
amount  of  this  grain  before  them  at  all 
times. 


Feeding  Calves  and  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
young  calves?  I  have  ground  oats,  corn¬ 
meal  and  wheat  middlings — a  limited 
amount.  I  wish  a  ration  for  milch  cows, 
having  plenty  of  good  silage  and  a  limited 
amount  of  clover  hay  for  roughage.  I 
have  my  own  ground  oats  and  cornmeal; 
can  get  oilmeal  at  $4.25  per  cwt.,  cotton¬ 
seed  at  $4.50,  wheat  bran  at  $2.50  and 
a  limited  amount  of  buckwheat  middlings 
at  $3.  w.  j.  F. 

Assuming  that  the  young  calves  in 
question  are  being  fed  skim-milk  and 
some  second  cutting  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
the  following  combination  of  grain  would 
give  good  results :  50  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 

50  lbs.  of  middlings,  25  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  25  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  10  lbs.  of  corn¬ 
meal,  10  lbs.  of  bloodmeal.  As  your 
white  middlings  are  limited,  you  could  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  oats  in  the  mixture 
as  the  calves  grow  older. 

For  milch  cows,  where  you  have  plenty 
of  good  silage  aud  some  clover  hay,  utiliz¬ 
ing  your  own  ground  oats  and  corn,  you 
will  find  the  following  proportions  use¬ 
ful  :  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  of 

ground  oats.  300  lbs.  of  gluten.  200  lbs. 
of  buckwheat  middlings,  50  lbs.  of  peanut 
meal.  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  If  the  cows  are 
in  good  flesh  it  might  he  good  judgment 
to  increase  the  amount  of  oilmeal  to  100 
lbs.,  provided  silage  contains  a  generous 
amount  of  well-matured  grain.  This 
should  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the 
animals  aud  their  degree  of  flesh  and 
finish. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Leather  Question 


Tanning  Hides  for  Leather 

There  was  a  very  good  article  on  tan¬ 
ning  on  page  1513,  but  it  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  like.  I  wish  to  tan  cow 
hides  for  making  harness  leather.  Har¬ 
ness  leather  and  its  products,  such  as 
harness,  halters,  etc.,  have  become  so  high 
that  farmers  can  hardly  afford  to  buy 
them.  All  farmers  have  hides  which  they 
could  tan  if  they  knew  how.  J.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Skins  are  transformed  into  leather  by 
three  widely  different  processes,  each 
known  as  “tanning,”  but  each  producing 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  leather.  First 
is  the  oil  process,  often  known  as  the 
Indian  method,  and  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  buckskin  and  other 
pliable  leathers  designed  for  clothing. 
Second  is  the  mineral,  or  chrome  process, 
which  produces  leather  of  good  wearing 
qualities  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost.  Leather  of  this 
kind  is  well  adapted  for  footwear,  but  it 
is  lacking  in  tensile  strength,  and  thus 
not  well  adapted  for  harness.  Third  is 
the  vegetable  process,  which  consists  of 
impregnating  the  skins  with  an  astrin¬ 
gent.  vegetable  substance,  called  tannin, 
which  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the 
gelatin  of  the  hide.  This  process  requires 
several  months  and  is  expensive  along 
the  line  of  labor.  But  it  yields  a  leather 
of  great  tensile  strength,  and  is  always 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather 
designed  for  harness.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sole 
leather,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
nearly  or  quite  displaced  by  the  chrome 
for  making  leather  for  the  uppers.  Chrome 
leather  is  nearly  or  quite  as  serviceable 
for  this  purpose,  while  its  cost  is  con¬ 
siderably  less.  Its  manufacture,  however, 


of  an  ax.  In  modern  practice,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  manufacture  of  harness 
leather,  the  ground  bark  is  leached  re¬ 
peatedly  to  extract  the  tannin,  which  may 
thus  be  brought  to  a  uniform  strength. 
But  formerly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  placed  in  the  pit 
or  vat,  in  alternate  layers  with  the  hides, 
and  water  added.  By  this  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  element  of  guesswork  is  a 
pretty  strong  factor  for  the  amateur  to 
contend  with. 

The  hides  are  sprinkled  pretty  heavily 
with  lime,  packed  together  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  two  weeks.  This  is 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  loosen  the 
hair,  but  the  additional  time  makes  the 
leather  more  pliable.  Then  they  are 
scraped  with  a  dull  knife,  designed  for 
the  purpose,  to  remove  the  hair  from  one 
side  and  the  fleshy  integument  from  the 
other.  Next  they  are  soaked  in  acid  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  lime.  Either 
acetic  or  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Then  each  hide  is  trimmed  into 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  rejecting  the 
neck,  belly  and  legs.  These  are  tanned 
by  a  little  different  process,  which  results 
in  sole  leather.  These  parts  are  thicker 
and  thus  better  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
leather  than  for  harness  leather.  The 
parallelograms  are  then  immersed  in  the 
tannin,  to  which  water  has  been  added, 
until  the  hydrometer  shows  it  to  have  a 
density  of  0.1.  That  is,  it  has  a  density 
one  degree  above  the  zero  point.  In  a 
previous  letter  upon  this  subject,  on  page 
102,  the  types  became  so  transposed  and 
reduplicated  to  make  it  read  110.  But 
the  hides  are  soaked  in  liquor  of  this 
strength  for  about  a  month,  then  removed, 
partially  dried  and  immersed  for  another 


A  'ennessee  Log  House 


requires  an  extensive  and  expensive 
equipment. 

Tannin  is  found  in  the  bark,  roots, 
leaves  or  fruit  of  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  plants,  but  probably  00  per  cent  of 
all  the  harness  leather  tanned  in  the 
United  States  is  tanned  by  the  tannin 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  either  oak  or 
hemlock.  The  former  produces  a  leather 
of  a  light  cream  color,  more  flexible  aud 
of  slightly  greater  strength.  The  latter 
produces  a  leather  approaching  a  brick 
red  color,  stiff  and  hard,  but  more  im¬ 
pervious  to  moisture,  and  of  greater  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  However,  there  is  so  little 
difference  in  these  respects  that  the  two 
kinds  are  used  interchangeably.  The  bark 
is  obtained  from  mature  trees  by  cutting 
them  during  May,  June  and  July,  at 
which  time  it  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  wood.  Incisions  are  made  four 
feet  apart,  just  through  the  bark,  and  en¬ 
circling  the  trunk,  thus  dividing  it  into 
sections.  The  bark  upon  each  section  is 
then  split,  longitudinally,  aud  pried  off 
in  wide  sheets  with  a  curved,  sharp- 
pointed  implement  called  a  spud.  These 
are  dried  for  a  couple  of  days,  then 
stacked  for  further  curing,  and  usually 
disposed  of  the  following  Winter.  The 
bark  is  a  commercial  product,  and  sells 
for  about  .$10  for  a  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.  Thin  is  approximately  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  solid  cord.  Trees  vary  greatly 
according  to  size  in  their  yield  of  bark, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  an  old 
growth  hemlock  tree  to  yield  more  than 
a  solid  cord  of  bark.  Working  in  such 
trees  a  man  can  easily  peel  three  cords 
of  bark  in  a  day. 

From  this  point  only  general  instruc¬ 
tions  can  be  given,  since  each  tanner  has 
a  method  of  his  own,  which  varies  in  one 
or  more  points  from  the  methods  of  all 
others.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  dried  bark  is  crushed  or 
ground  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  or  smaller.  In  tanning  establish¬ 
ments  this  is  done  by  machinery  designed 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  home  operations 
it  may  be  done  with  a  sledge  or  the  head 


month  in  a  tanning  liquor  testing  one 
degree  higher,  and  this  process  is  repeated 
every  month  for  six  mouths. 

Then,  in  the  larger  establishments, 
each  hide  is  passed  through  the  skiving 
machine,  which  removes  a  thin  shaving 
and  leaves  the  hide  of  a  uniform  thickness 
throughout.  In  smaller  establishments 
this  work  is  done  with  hand  knives,  and 
requires  considerable  skill.  In  home 
practice  the  hide  is  cut  into  strips  and 
then  passed  through  the  hand  “skiver,”  a 
small  machine  operated  by  hand  and  cost¬ 
ing  about  $5.  Or  it  may  be  omitted  en¬ 
tirely,  but  a  leather  of  uneven  thickness 
will  result.  In  the  large  establishments 
the  skiviugs  are  utilized  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bookbinding  leather,  and  in  the 
smaller  tanneries,  being  taken  in  small 
strips,  they  are  sometimes  ground,  mixed 
with  glue  and  pressed  into  leather  board. 
Next  the  hides  are  spread  upon  a  bench, 
rubbed  with  oil  until  they  will  absorb  no 
more,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  When 
dry  they  are  again  rubbed  with  oil,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  until  no  more 
oil  can  be  worked  into  them.  Then  they 
are  dried  again,  rubbed  with  chalk  to  re¬ 
move  the  oil  on  the  surface  and,  lastly, 
one  side  is  given  a  dressing  of  oil  and 
lampblack. 

On  paper  this  sounds  like  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  proposition.  Practically'  it  is 
very  simple.  Just  make  one  step  aud  the 
next  becomes  plain.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  assisted  my  father  in  tanning  a  hide  by 
just  this  process,  and  afterwards  we  made 
a  pair  of  heavy  work  harness  from  the 
leather,  which  did  good  service  for  many 
years.  And  practically  the  only  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  the  leather  was  for  two  quarts 
of  neat’e-foot  oil  with  which  to  soften  and 
dress  the  hide.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Lady  :  “Here,  my  poor  fellow,  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  for  you.  It  must  be  dreadful  to  be 
lame,  but  I  think  it  must  be  worse  to  be 
blind.”  Tramp:  “It  is.  mum.  When  I 
was  blind  they  was  handing  me  counterfeit 
quarters.” — American- Legion  -Weekly. 


Av~>n — 7  Rooms  and  Bat !\ 


Bennett 'Way 

Save$300-tos800- 

Why  c!o  without  a  home  of  your  own — that  home 
which  you  know  means  a  life  better  worth  living — 
that  home  including  everything  your  heart  desires 
in  attractiveness,  convenience,  practicality ! 

BUILD !— The  Bennett  Way, 


Hamilton — 
8  Rooms 
and  Bath 


Sherrill — 
6  Rooms 
and  Bath 


allow  you  to  erect  your  home 
more  charmingly  and  staunchly, 

more  practically;  to  make  it  finer  in  every  vital 
point  of  architecture,  endurance,  arrangement,  com¬ 
fort,  cheer— and — to  accomplish  these  advantages  with 
great  saving  for  you  in  FREE  plans,  in  tremendous  cuts 
in  cost  of  material  and  labor— in  giving  you  dollar  for  dollar 
value  unequalled  in  the  lumber  market. 

Bennett  Homes  are  furnished  complete — all  lumber, 
lath,  shingles,  finishing  lumber,  doors,  windows,  frames, 

floor  and  interior  trim,  hardware ,  nails,  tinware,  paints,  stains, varnishes. 

They  are  created  at  that  foremost  lumber  center— The  Ton- 
awandas,  where  great  ship-loads  of  lumber  constantly  un¬ 
load  at  our  docks  direct  from  the  saw  mills,  enabling  us  to  give  you 
wholesale  prices.  Electric  machinery,  run  by  Niagara  Falls  power,  cuts  and 
finishes  your  lumber  in  enormous  quantities,  preventingwaste  and  unnec¬ 
essary  labor.  We  guarantee  there  will  be  no  extras,  and  that  all  material  will 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Another  big  feature  is  speed  of  erection.  Bennett  Homes,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ready-cut  feature,  eliminate  the  expensive  try-out- 

and-recut  method  of  hand  labor.  Your  exact  requirements  are  satisfied  in  a 
few  days,  and  shipment  by  main  trunk  line  railroads  guarantees  quick  de¬ 
livery.  You  are  in  the  completed  Bennett  house  when  by  ordinary  methods 
you  would  need  to  wait  months  before  you  could  occupy  your  own  home. 

Get  Book  of  over  50  Fine  Designs —  FREE 

“Seeing  is  believing.”  Get  the  Bennett  Book  of  Homes  and 
judge  for  yourself  the  beauty,  sturdiness  and  convenience  of 

the  home  you  can  secure  by  the  Bennett  plan.  Over  fifty  Bennett  Better- 
Built  homes  pictured  and  described  in  detail  clear  and  brief  statements 
as  to  how  savings  are  effected  by  the  plan— all  facts  and  prices  for  you 
to  compare  and  consider.  It  is  a  book  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Send 
the  coupon  Today — NOW! 


We  guarantee  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  INC. 
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Placing  the  reinforce 
ing  sleel  of  the  door 
opening. 


A  Natco  Silo 


Costs  a  Little  More- 
Lasts  a  LOT  Longer 

IT  does  cost  more  to  build  with  ever- 
lasting  Natco  Hollow  Tile  than  with 
materials  that  soon  decay,  but  it’s  far 
cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A  Natco  Silo  will 
not  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  It  has  no 
hoops  to  tighten,  needs  no  painting  and  sel¬ 
dom  any  repairs.  You  can  pass  a  Natco 
Silo  to  your  children  practically  as  good  as 
new.  Or  the  farm  will  bring  more  should  you  wish  to  sell. 

Farmers  who  figure  costs  closely  are  using  Natco  Hol¬ 
low  Tile  for  silos,  dairy  barns,  hog  houses,  dwellings,  etc. 
Our  book  “Natco  on  the  Farm  describes  and  pictures 
many  such  uses.  Send  for  it  today  —  no  charge. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealertoquote  youonNatcoHoIlowTile. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  ^ 

1361  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STEELV 

IHNDS 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
and  economical  distribution 


Foundation  and  bottom  courses  of  a  Natco  Silo.  Note  tflt 
still  air  spaces  and  tne  steel  reinforcing  bands. 


lOk  c 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 


Creimirj  Packsgi  Mfg.  Cl.,  333  Mnt  J»,  Rutland,  VI. 


BH!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Lump  Jaw 


i; 

■  The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

■  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 
I  money  refunded  if  it  fails .  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  pages  and  67  Illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  800  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

v  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  tc  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Sl.,Quincy,ll 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  au 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


;  Stormproof  —  * 
anchored  solid 
-•-»  as  an  oak. 


Cows  are  like  humans 

Says  Silas  Lou) 

“Feed  them  wrong  and  you  don’t  get 
much  out  of  them.  Feed  them  right  and 
they  do  their  best.  With  cows  that  means 
green  feed  and  green  feed  in  wintertime 
means  a 

Harder  Silo 

“I  tell  you  folks,  that’s  the  best  Silo  made. 
It’s  sound,  sturdy,  air-tight  and  the  continuous 
doorway  makes  feeding  almost  fun. 

“By  all  means  have  a  HARDER.  Have 
several  of  them.  They’ll  keep  good  fodder 
from  going  to  waste  in  the  fall.  HARDER  SlLOS 
mean  A-l  milk  for  you  all  winter.” 

Write  for  booklet  on  the  HARDER, 
the  Silo  that  Uncle  Sam  uses — also 
the  story  of  Silas  Low.  BOTH  FREE. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  1 1 

COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


More  milk  an 
better  milk  a 
winter  and  sma 
ler  feed  bill 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Knuckling 

I  have  a  young  mule,  using  her  on  the 
farm  ;  no  road  work.  She  walks  on  her 
toe,  right  front  foot ;  tendon  from  knee 
to  pastern  has  thickened  a  little,  but  not 
hard.  I  do  not  think  she  is  knuckled; 
never  saw  such  a  case  as  this  before.  I 
have  known  her  to  be  this  way  about  a 
year  ;  former  owner  blistered  her  and  had 
her  shod  to  throw  her  back  on  the  heel, 
and  had  to  have  the  shoe  taken  off,  as  she 
got  so  lame  she  could  not  walk  at  all.  1 
have  no  shoes  on  her.  and  she  does  not  go 
lame  on  the  farm,  but  does  on  hard  road. 
I  would  like  to  cure  her  if  I  can,  as  she  is 
young  and  a  good  one.  but  is  getting 
worse  all  the  time;  is  now  walking  with 
toe  turned  under,  heel  about  two  inches 
off  the  ground,  beginning  to  wear  off 
front  of  the  hoof.  Is  in  good  flesh.  K.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

The  only  successful  treatment  in  such 
a  case  is  severing  of  the  flexor  tendons 
(tenotomy),  which  can  only  be  safely  done 
by  a  trained  surgeon.  Unfortunately, 
however,  mules  do  not  stand  such  opera¬ 
tions  so  well  as  horses.  When  unnerved 
for  instance,  the  hoof  is  liable  to  slough 
off.  The  veterinarian  will,  however,  be 
able  to  tell  yoU  if  the  condition  warrants 
tenotomy,  and  if  that  operation  would  be 
safe. 

Otitis 

I  have  a  fine  Scotch  collie  dog ;  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  his  head. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  his  ear :  he 
digs  and  scratches  and  seems  in  great 
pain.  Can  you  suggest  something  I  can 
do  for  him?  a.  t.  n. 

New  Hampshire. 

Inflammation  or  canker  of  the  ear 
(otitis)  is  present,  and  it  is  caused  by 
failing  to  dry  the  ears  after  a  bath  or 
swim.  Twice  daily  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  ears  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or 
wood  alcohol  on  cotton  batting  tied  on  a 
small  stick.  Then  lay  the  dog  on  his  side 
and  pour  some  of  the  following  lotion  into 
the  ear;  One  dram  each  of  powdered 
alum  and  sugar  of  lead,  two  drops  of 
carbolic  acid.  30  drops  of  glycerine  and 
two  ounces  of  soft  water.  Hold  the  dog 
down  until  the  sediment  settles,  then 
treat  the  other  ear  in  the  same  way. 


Laurel  Poisoning 

Is  sheep  laurel  poisonous  to  cattle?  I 
have  lots  of  it  in  my  woods.  Whenever  I 
go  down  in  the  woods  my  mule  will  try 
his  best  to  get  at  it.  h.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Sheep  laurel  or  lambkill  is  deadly  to 
lambs  and  sheep,  but  we  have  no  data  at 
hand  at  this  writing  relative  to  its  effect 
upon  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  On  general 
principles,  however,  we  certainly  would 
advise  keeping  these  animals  from  eating 
the  plant.  Natives  of  your  district  no 
doubt  can  tell  you  as  to  the  effects  of 
laurel  on  animals  other  than  sheep,  and 
you  should  ask  their  experience  on  the 
subject.  If  sheep  become  poisoned  by 
laurel  and  are  found  in  time,  three  drops 
of  croton  oil  given  in  10  drops  of  olive 
oil  should  be  given  at  once  and  repeated 
once  au  hour;  or  give  10  grains  each  of 
permanganate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
aluminum  in  water  and  repeat  in  20  min¬ 
utes  if  found  necessary.  Experience  as  to 
the  effects  of  laurel  on  horses,  cattle  and 
swine  will  be  welcomed. 


Black  Teeth 

Will  black  teeth  cause  eight-weeks-old 
pigs  to  die?  One  of  my  pigs  had  two  dif¬ 
ferent  spells  when  it  seemed  to  choke ;  it 
finally  died.  One  other  pig  was  all  right 
at  night ;  the  next  morning  it  was  dead. 
I  have  been  told  since  that  black  teeth 
were  the  cause  of  their  death.  j.  a.  F. 

New  York. 

Black  teeth  are  harmless  and  the  belief 
to  the  contrary  belongs  to  the  category  of 
mythical  ailments,  including  “wolf  in  the 
tail.”  “lioilow  horn”  and  “hooks.”  also  to 
belief  in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as  influ¬ 
encing  modern  mundane  affairs.  Remov¬ 
ing  black  teeth  often  causes  wounds  of  the 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  which  becoming 
infected  by  the  filth  germ  bacillus  uecro- 
phorous  may  cause  fatal  “canker  of  the 
mouth.”  Fits  from  indigestion  or  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  no  doubt  killed  your  pigs. 


Death  of  Cat 

I  have  lately  lost  a  pet  cat  less  than  a 
year  old.  He  was  always  perfectly  well 
until  just  a  week  before  be  died.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  vomiting  a  sort  of  yellow  froth, 
refused  to  eat,  seemed  restless,  would  lie 
down  in  water,  or  if  given  a  dish  of  water 
would  hold  his  head  over  it  and  put  paws 
in  it.  but  would  not  drink.  What  was  the 
trouble,  and  what  treatment  was  needed? 

Maine.  H.  w. 

We  suspect  that  the  cat  took  poison  of 
some  sort,  and  if  that  were  the  case  lie 
should  at  once  have  had  au  emetic,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  physic,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
one  at  a  distance  to  make  a  confident  diag¬ 
nosis  in  such  a  matter. 


For  Cows 
Only 


*©*  I 


^•ffSSOCiAVlON  CO 


A  Dangerous  Condition 
Easily  Remedied 

FTo  permit  Retained  Afterbirth  in  a  cow 
is  taking  big  chances  with  her  health  and 
a  sure  loss  in  the  milk  yield. 

The  calving  period  is  a  severe  strain  on  a 
cow’s  system.  The  best  dairymen  hava 
found  that  they  can  prevent  this  and  mo„~ 
other  diseases  of  cows  by  using  KOW- 
KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  just  before 
calving.  •  It  stimulates  healthy  action  of  the 
digestive  and  genital  organs,  matins  them 
function  as  nature  intended.  KOW-KURE 
is  also  widely  used  for  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Milk  Fever. 
Bunches,  Scours,  etc.  Feed  Dealers  and 
druggists  sell  it;  6o  cents  and  $1.20. 

Write  for  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  lyndonrille.  Vt. 


H’s  Easy  to  Expel 

RETAINED 
AFTERBIRTH 


4- 


Each  is  carefully  constructed  of 
highest  grade  steel  and  designed  to 
give  a  lasting  service  regardless 
of  the  bumps  and  jolts  of  daily  trans¬ 
portation.  To  make  them  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  perfectly  sanitary  all  seams 
are  soldered  smooth  andthecan  heavily 
tinned.  The  Sturges  trademark  on  a 
can  is  a  guarantee  of  accurate  capacity 
and  a  long-lived,  economical  service. 
Write  tor  Catalog  60  ThrarHf 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO. 

Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 

Capacity  Milk  Cans  ]b&arfif]~3a 

New  York  Office  and  Warehouse  IW^jIU^ 
30  Church  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  C. 


15%  More  Wool 

You  wouldn’t  let  15%  of  any  crop  go  un¬ 
harvested,  yet  that’s  the  waste  in  your  wool 
crop  if  you  still  shear  by  hand.  The  most 
expert  hand  shearer  doesn’t  get  all  the 
wool,  nor  does  he  cut  evenly. 

The  modern  sheep  shearing  machine 
not  only  gets  15%  more  wool,  but  gets  it 
quicker  and  easier,  and  the  wool  is  longer 
and  better.  The  sheep  is  not  scarred,  and 
a  smooth,  even  stubble  is  left,  which  means 
a  bigger,  better  crop  next  season. 

Good,  marketable  wool  brings  top  prices. 
Why  waste  your  time  shearing  by  hand 
and  cut  down  your  wool  profits? 

Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Ma¬ 
chine— it’s  a  time  and  mon¬ 
ey  saver  for  flocks  up  to  300 
head.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 

Strongly  built,  runs  easily, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  Only 

$19.25 

Your  dealer  has  it,  or  you 
can  buy  from  us  by  send¬ 
ing  $2.00  and  paying  bal¬ 
ance  on  arrival.  Write  for 
catalog. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company 

Dept.  141  ,  5600  Roose¬ 
velt  Road,  Chicago 
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UNITED  MILKING  SY5TEM 

Let  us  show  you  how  this  simple, 
efficient  milker  will  save  you  hundreds  • 
ofdollarsworthof  valuable  time.  Learn 
how  the  United  replaces  man  power, 
how  it  produces  more  milk.  Vacuum 
adjustable  for  hard  or  easy  milkers, 
easiest  to  keep  clean,  milks  faster  and 
keeps  each  cow's  milk  separately. 

With  the  PATENTED 
W  “SEE'THRU” 
Teat  Cup 

The  most  modern  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  milker  construc¬ 
tion.  The  "See -Thru'  is  so 
different  from  every  other  cup 
that  truly  it  has  no  compe¬ 
tition.  Made  of  a  clear,  trans¬ 
parent  material,  you  can  set 
through  it  and  always  know 
which  quarter  is  milking  or 
dry.  Only  three  parts  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  No  other  milker 
has  it  You  need  it 

Write  for  Prices  Today 

C.  L.  SPRINKLE.  Pres 

UNITED  ENGINE  C? 

Department  R2 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


THE 

SILO 

YOU 

WANT 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


West  Branch 
Silo  Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gits  It 


f  You  can  "^make  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanka, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  With 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 

save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 
Concrete  Mixer 

J>oee  work  equal  to $300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  now. 

Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Bos  475  .Nehawka 
.Nebraska 


WITTE  contIol 

*^s£T8«Drag  Saw 

You  have  Absolute  Control 

of  the  Saw  at  all  times. 


sawing. 


‘  Push  on  lever  to  start  ’ 

_  saw — Pull  to  stop. 

Arm  Swing  motion  as  in  hand 
Low  Prices.  Big  3-Color  Folder  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■  ‘  ~  ‘  Er 


189E  Oakland  Ave. 


189E  Empire  Bldg. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “seiuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Silage  and  Corn  Fodder 

IBy  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Silage  and  Stover 

Would  like  to  have  Prof.  Minkler  sug¬ 
gest  a  ration  to  be  fed  with  whole  corn 
silage  night  and  morning  and  corn  stover 
at  noon.  Would  like  to  use  corn  and  cob- 
meal  as  basis  with  the  following  feeds 
available  at  prices  stated :  Linseed  oil- 
meal,  O.  I‘..  $4.40  per  cwt. ;  gluten  meal, 
$4.30;  buckwheat  middlings,  $3  30;  buck¬ 
wheat  bran,  10  per  cent  protein,  $2.20; 
wheat  bran,  $2.40.  Milk  is  bringing  only 
$3.60  per  hundred  for  4  per  cent  butter 
fat  at  Frenchtown.  X.  J.  Is  a  profit  pos¬ 
sible  on  this  basis?  j.  0.  hazard. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  corn  silage  available  for  feeding 
dairy  cows  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow 
them  to  have  all  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish  night  and  morning,  and  where 
one  has  an  abundance  of  corn  and  cob- 
meal  as  a  basis,  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  mixture  at  the  prices  quoted  : 
500  lbs.  of  corn  and  cobmeal,  500  lbs.  of 
gluten,  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat  middlings, 
200  lbs.  of  buckwheat  bran,  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  You 
could  eliminate  the  buckwheat  middlings 
and,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  bulk,  I 
have  included  a  relatively  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  buckwheat  bran  and  wheat  bran. 
You  can  just  about  get  a  .  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one  at  the  prices  quoted. 


Ration  with  Corn  Fodder 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  cows?  I  have  corn  fodder,  mixed  hay, 
plenty  of  corn  and  buckwheat.  I  have  to 
buy  the  rest,  and  can  get  anything. 

New  Jersey.  G.  c. 

Granting  that  your  cows  will  he  fed  all 
the  mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish,  I  would  suggest 
the  following  grain  mixture,  utilizing  the 
materials  that  you  have  mentioned : 
300  lbs.  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  200  lbs.  of 
ground  buckwheat,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100 
lbs.  of  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  of  wheat  bran. 
50  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  A  cow  producing  30 
lbs  of  milk  per  day  should  bo  fed  10  lbs. 
of  this  mixture.  If  she  produces  more 
or  less,  the  amount  should  be  based  upon 
one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  pounds 
of  milk  produced  per  day.  Feed  hay  twice 
a  day  and  corn  fodder  (luring  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

Grain  With  Alfalfa  and  Cow  Fodder 


==  The  Globe  Silo  Company  introduced'  the  extension  ||| 

eee  roof  idea  for  silos.  Because  blower  cutters  could  not  fill  |g 

H  silos  full  to  the  top  and  silage  settles  even  farther,  dairymen  || 

===  without  the  Globe  extension  roof  could  never  use  the  full  es 

=  capacity  of  the  silo  they  paid  for.  ||| 

pi  And  note  that  the  Globe*  extension  roof  has  nearly  ||| 

§||  straight  sides — purposely  to  permit  silage  to  be  trampled  m 

==  level  (not  heaped  up  in  center),  thus  reducing  the  amount  ^ 

=3  of  silage  exposed  to  air  action  with  consequent  spoilage. 


|p  Globe  silos  proved  popular  from  the  first,  because  eee 

==3  they  are  built  right,  by  men  who  knew  silos  and  what  m 
eH  farmers  required  silos  to  have.  == 

H  Send  for  the  Globe  Catalog.  It  explains  other  exclusive  j| 

§=  features  that  practical  men  put  into  the  Globe  Silos.  eee 


I  wish  balanced  ration  for  my  dairy 
cows ?  I  am  feeding  Alfalfa  hay  and 
cornstalks  twice  a  day.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  fodder  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  roughage  for  your  dairy  cows,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  some 
concentrates  in  addition  if  they  are  to 
yield  milk  economically  and  abundantly. 
You  do  not  state  what  materials  you  have 
at  hand,  but  assuming  that  you  have  some 
corn-and-cob  meal,  ground  oats  or  barley, 
I  would  suggest  the  following  good  mix¬ 
ture:  Three  hundred  lbs.  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal.  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  200  lbs. 
|  of  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat 
middlings.  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  While 
this  combination  lacks  succulence,  it  can 
be  used  with  fairly  satisfactory  results, 
provided  you  feed  one  pound  of  this  grain 
ration  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  and.  in  addition,  give  the  cows  all 
the  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  fodder  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish. 


Comparison  of  Field  and  Sugar  Corn 

What  is  the  relative  feeding  value  of 
dried  sugar  corn  as  compared  with  the 
regular  field  corn?  w.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dried  sugar  cornstalks  have  a  little 
higher  value  than  the  regular  field  corn 
fodder  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  smaller 
percentage  of  fiber  and  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  leaf,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  animals  to  consume  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  Generally  speaking.  75 
lbs.  of  the  dried  sugar  cornstalks  would 
be  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  the  regular  field 
fodder. 


Food  Value  of  Corncobs 

Will  you  state  the  protein  content  of 
corncobs?  Is  there  sufficient  food  value 
in  them  to  pav  for  the  trouble  of  grind¬ 
ing?  F.  T.  C. 

Virginia. 

Corncobs  contain  2  per  cent  of  crude 
protein,  of  which  only  19  per  cent  is  di¬ 
gestible.  Hence,  if  you  feed  100  lbs.  of 
ground  corncobs  you  would  obtain  .38  lb. 
of  digestible  protein.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  based  upon  their  actual 
food  nutrients,  corncobs  possess  no  value. 
There  is  justification  for  grinding  corn- 
and-cob  meal  for  dairy  cows,  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  less  expensive  to  grind  the 
corn  and  cob  than  it  is  to  shell  the  corn 
and  then  grind  the  shelled  corn ;  and, 
again,  many  of  our  dairy  rations  are  con¬ 
centrated  and  improved  by  the  addition 
of  some  bulky  material  such  as  corncobs. 
Observations  prompt  the  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  corncobs  in  themselves  had 
any  feeding  value  live  stock  would  recog¬ 
nize  this  quality  and  eat  the  cobs  when 
available.  A  pig  never  chooses  a  corn¬ 
cob.  neither  does  a  horse  unless  their  ap¬ 
petites  are  abnormal,  even  though  they 
are  very  hungry. 


==  Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  = 


ou  a  Cent! 


We  have  an  easy  payment  plan  whereby 
we  can  place  a  NAPPANEE  SILO  on  your  farm 
and  let  it  pay  for  itself  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a 
cent.  Think  of  it.  On  this  novel  selling  plan  you 
virtually  get  a  silo  for  nothing— a  silo  that  will 
return  every  dollar  of  its  cost  in  a  year  or  so,  and 
make  you  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  clear  profit 
every  year  after  that.  Get  our  big  Free  Silo  Book 
and  learn  all  about  this  easy  way  to  own  a  silo. 


are  giving  super-satisfaction  on  farms  all  over  the 
country  from  Maine  to  Texas,  because  they  are 
built  to  cure  your  silage  perfectly — to  give  best 
and  most  economical  service  for  the  least  money, 
and  are  backed  by  a  written  guarantee  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  on  any  farm. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  about  the  many  superior  features  of 
the  Nappanee,  such  as  our  Perfect  Splice,  Storm-Proof 
Anchors.  Hip  Roof  that  gives  more  room.  Safe  and  Sane  Lad¬ 
der,  Real  Man-Sized  Doors  and  many  other  points  of  merit— 

Write  for  Our  Big  Free  Silo 
Book  That  Tells  All  About 
This  Novel  Silo  Selling  Plan 

and  how  you  can  put  a  NAPPANEE  SILO  on  your  farm 
without  it  costing  you  a  cent.  This  big  book  tells  all  about 
it.  It’s  the  biggest  and  finest  silo  book  ever  printed.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  brings  it  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MFG.  COMPANY  , 
Box  36  »  Nappanee,  Indiana 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  21,  1920 


Giants 


Strength 


(6JN  union  there  is  strength”  is  an  old  saying ,  and  u)e 

1  might  add — “ and  protection.” 

Craine  Silos  consist  of  3  walls  instead  of  one — an 
inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves  covered  by  thick, 
waterproofed  Craine  Silafelt,  and  an  outer  wall  of 
Crainelox  continuous  spiral  covering. 

This  union  of  a  strong  wall  running  up  and  down  with  another 
running  around,  gives  strength  and  protection  to  every  square 
inch  of  silo.  Craine  Silos  are  doubly  insured  against  wind  and  storm. 

The  inner  Silafelt  wall  between  two  wood  walls 
will  defend  your  silage  against  escaping  warmth  or 
incoming  cold  or  wet. 

Giants  of  strength  that  are  as  handsome  as  they 
are  strong.  No  unsightly  hoops  to  tinker  with  or 
neglect.  Craine  Silos  stay  put  and  keep  on  “Keep¬ 
ing  Silage  Good.” 

Send  for  literature  and  convince  yourself  that  it 
pays  to  build  a  silo  once  and  for  all. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO., 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or  stave 
silo.  If  twisted,  tipped 
or  collapsed,  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
new  Craine  3-Wall  Silo 
at  about  1-2  the  price  of 
a  new  one.  All  the  old 
materia)  (except  hoops) 
can  bo  used.  Wo  buy 
the  hoops.  Send  for  our 
plan  of  rebuilding  old 
eiloa. 


this  Great  Milk- Maker 


VI/'HEN  natural  pasturage  is  lacking  and  cows 

*  *  are  housed-in,  then  is  the  time  you  need  International 


Ready  Ration  the  most.  It  maintains  the  milk  flow  at  top-notch  production 
and  keeps  the  animals  in  A  -1  condition.  Thousands  of  dairymen  all  over 
the  country  readily  testify  to  these  facts. 


International  Ready  Ration 

The  Great  All-Year  Milk  Maker 


is  a  perfectly  balanced  ration,  ready  mixed 
— ready  to  feed.  Guesswork  in  feeding  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  dangerous  and 
may  mean  not  only  loss  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  but  injury  to  the  herd.  Don't  take 
chances ! 

International  Ready  Ration  is  the  re- 

Order  From 

Place  a  trial  ton  order  today  — -  the  result 
supply  you,  write  to  us  and  we’ll  see  that 


suit  of  the  work  of  specially  trained 
chemists,  expert  millers,  and  practical 
feeders  and  is  backed  by  all  an  ironclad 
guarantee  can  mean  from  a  #1,000,000 
company.  You  know  what  the  results 
will  be  when  you  feed  International 
Ready  Ration. 

Your  Dealer 

i  will  surprise  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
you  get  the  goods  P.  D.  Q. 


Live  Salesmen  Wanted 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED 

MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


COMPANY 

Mills  at  Minneapolis 
and  Memphis 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

BUY  YOUR  FENCING 

I  bought  a  new  milch  cow  just  before 
she  calved.  I  find  now  that  after  I  milk 
a  little  the  teats  leak  some  and  then  stop. 
Is  there  any  possible  way  to  stop  this 
leak?  II.  w.  B. 

Maine. 

Milk  thi-e"e  times  daily,  and  twice  daily 
immerse  the  teats  for  five  minutes  or  so 
in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  If  that  does 
not  suffice,  coat  the  tips  of  the  teats  with 
melted  wax  or  paraffin  after  milking,  and 
;  if  that  fails  apply  flexible  collodion. 
There  is  no  certain  way  of  stopping  the 
leaking  while  the  cow  is  giving  milk,  but 
when  she  is  dry  a  very  little  blistering 
salve  placed  in  the  orifice  of  each  teat 
may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
leakage  when  she  is  again  giving  milk. 
This  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  procedure, 
however,  and  is  best  doue  by  a  veterina¬ 
rian. 
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FACTORY 
|  Freight  Prepaid 

Each  year  my  catalog  is 
used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
as  their  FENCE  BUYING  GUIDE.  ^ 

It  is  their  guide  on  both  PRICE 
and  QUALITY.  For  over  35  years  I  have 
been  saving  fanners  money  on  fence  and 
giving  them  best  quality.  Get  this  Big,  New 
95-page  Bargain  Book  and  see  how  you  can 


Destroying  Lice 

What  can  he  done  for  a  horse  infested 
with  lice?  I  have  tried  carbolic  soap  with 
little  result ;  the  parasites  do  not  like  it ; 
they  come  out  and  fill  up  with  fresh  air, 
then  when  the  hair  dries  a  little  they  dis¬ 
appear.  I  think  they  go  back.  An  old 
book  advises  soaking  horse  in  new  rum. 

Massachusetts.  tr.  a.  b. 

Your  New  England  rum  remedy  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  and  it  would 
be  a  blessing  could  we  get  rid  of  liquor 
and  lice  together.  But  liee  still  are  with 
us,  and  they  do  say  that  illicit,  stills  also 
are  flourishing,  so  the  hunt  against  both 
must  continue.  The  trouble  is  that  horse¬ 
men  treat  the  animal  and  not  the  stable, 
so  that  the  horses  become  infested  over 
and  over  again,  just  as  men  become  be¬ 
fuddled  when  treated  with  “moonshine” 
at  every  opportunity,  if  the  still  is  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  Perfectly  cleanse,  disinfect  or 
fumigate  and  whitewash  the  stable,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  treating  the  horse.  In  cold 
weather  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
freshly  powdered  pyrethrum  powder,  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur  and  finely  powdered  tobac¬ 
co  leaves  will  destroy  lice  if  freely  dusted 
upon  infested  skin  and  then  closely  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  blanket.  If  a  liquid  con 
safely  be  used,  kerosene  emulsion  is  quite 
effective,  and  a  stronger  solution  of  it  does 
well  for  spraying  walls  and  woodwork.  A 
more  effective  solution  is  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  four  ounces  of  stavesacre  or  larkspur 
seeds  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  allowing  to 
stand  covered  for  12  hours.  This  “tea” 
is  poisonous,  however,  so  must  be  care¬ 
fully  used.  A  solution  of  coal  tar  dip, 
adding  flowers  of  sulphur  freely,  also  is 
effective.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  10 
days. 


Indigestion 

I  bought  a  Jersey  cow  last  March. 
When  I  bought  her  she  had  a  cough,  and 
she  still  has  it.  She  has  been  tested  by 
the  United  States  Government  medical  in¬ 
spectors  and  has  passed  the  test  with  high 
marks.  S’  calved  April  1G,  and  had  a 
touch  of  milk  fever.  I  had  a  doctor  and 
cured  her  of  the  milk  fever.  I  asked  him 
about  the  cough  and  he  said  it  would  go 
away  as  soon  as  she  got  out  on  pasture. 
The  past  four  weeks  I  have  noticed  her 
breath  smelling  like  onions  ;  she  goes  up 
and  down  in  her  milk.  She  is  milking 
10  to  11  qts.  of  milk  a  day,  where  a  month 
ago  she  was  milking  14  qts.  What  can 
I  do  with  her  cough?  m.  j.  d. 

Chronic  cough  may  proceed  from  indi¬ 
gestion  and  in  some  cases  is  due  to  a 
sharp  object  lodging  in  the  stomach  wall, 
diaphragm  or  heart  wall.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  the  latter  cause.  On  general 
principles  we  would  advise  you  to  give 
the  cow  a  pound  of  glauher  salts  and  a 
cupful  of  molasses  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water  slowly  and  carefully  as  one  dose 
from  a  lo-g-neeked  bottle.  After  the 
physic  has  ceased  to  operate  mix  in  each 
feed  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal 
and  one  part  each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  _  powdered  hydrastis.  If  the  cough 
persists  you  might  try  the  effects  of  glyeo- 
heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup,  which  is 
also  excellent  for  cows.  Wet  all  feed. 
Keep  the  stable  clean  and  free  from 
noxious  gases,  as  they  tend  to  cause 
cough.  Feed  ground  barley  and  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  oilmeal,  along  with  silage 
or  roots  and  good  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay. 


Sore  Mouth 

My  white  poodle  does  not  eat  and 
has  sores  about  his  mouth.  lie  loses  con¬ 
trol  of  his  hind  legs  and  falls.  I  feed 
him  on  nothing  but  boiled  meat.  lie  is 
five  years  old.  e.  w.  w. 

Meat  should  be  fed  raw  to  dogs,  or  in 
vegetable  soup  not  containing  potatoes. 
The  dog  may  have  what  is  termed  “black 
tongue”  in  the  South,  a  malignant  form 
of  stomatitis,  which  often  proves  fatal. 
Scrape  each  ulcer  clean,  then  swab  once 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  afterward 
twice  daily  with  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash.  If  that  does 
not  suffice  substitute  a  solution  of  10 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  It  would  be  better  still  if  you 
could  have  a  qualified  veterinarian  ex¬ 
amine  the  dog,  as  one  at  a  distance  can 
only  guess  at  what  may  he  the  trouble. 


Save  Money  on  Every  Rod 

of  fence  you  need.  Catalog  _  shows  150 
styles— more  than  you  could  find  in  25  stores. 
Read  this  from  W.  S.  Ruff:  » 

“I  have  270  rods  of  your  fence  and  three 
other  makes  on  my  farm.  Yours  is  not  only 
much  cheaper,  but  much  better.  It’s  the 
best  fence  we  can  get.” 

MY  BIG  rQjPg- 
CATALOG  flftt 


It  costs  only  a  postal  to  find  out  why  a 
half  million  other  farmers  swear  by  BROWN 
FENCE.  They  have  bought  over  125  million 
rods.  They  find  BROWN  FENCE  heavier, 
stiffer,  stronger,  stands  up  longer  and  re¬ 
sists  rust  better.  It  i9  made  of  genuine, 
Basic.  Open  Hearth  Wire,  which  is  then  so 
heavily  galvanized  it  stands  the  Acid  Test 
as  none  others  do.  Send  for  this  Free  Book 
and  learn  why  BROWN  FENCE  costs  less 
and  lastsllonger. 

Write  for  St  Today 

Remember,  I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  and 
send  you  a  sample  to  test.  Don’t  buy  until  | 
you  get  nil  these  fence  facts.  I  prove  my„quality 
before  you  buy.  Get  the  Book  and  Samplo  for  your 
guidance.  Both  sent  free.  _ _  (14) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  * 

Oept.759  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country— at  Factory  Prices! 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombautf® 


Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedj'  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaetiou.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use  tv~  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Its  Light  Draft  (2  horses) 
Makes  Easier  Handling 

KEMPCLIMAV 

- - Spreader  " 

No  more  clumsy,  heavy  hauling— Use  the  Kernp- 
t'limnx  “Easy. pull”  Spreader.  Repays  its  cost 
with  first  hundred  loads  spread.  Indestructible 
cylinder  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shred  into 
wide  strips  and  spread  evenly  —  quickly  —  all 
baruyard  manure,  lime,  ashes,  fertilizer,  "etc. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices  —  Ask  for  “  Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,"  by  the  inventor  of 
the  Spreader. 


Dealers : —  Write  tor  attractive  proposition. 
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Bam  Building  Questions 


Ventilation  for  Cow  Barn 

Will  you  advise  mo  how  to  ventilate  a 
cow  barn?  I  have  built  a  new  cow  barn 
20x24  ft.,  6  ft.  0  in.  to  top  of  plate.  I 
have  five  half  sash  which  tip  in  from  top 
under  the  plate  and  manure  window  3  ft. 
by  3  ft.  6  in.,  covered  with  muslin  in  the 
end.  Lately  I  have  cut  a  hole  in  the  gable 
peak  1Sx12  in.  The  barn  stables  15  cows 
and  it  is  warm.  Cows  are  stanchioned, 
tail  to  tail ;  cement  floor.  R.  L.  n. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

The  problem  in  ventilation  here  in  the 
North  is  to  keep  the  stable  temperature 
up  and  still  have  the  air  fresh  and  dry 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  Two  systems 
are  in  general  employed  for  this  purpose, 
the  Rutherford  system  and  the  King.  I 
understand  that  our  Canadian  friends  use 
the  Rutherford  system  very  successfully, 
but  the  King  system  seems  to  be  the  one 
most  used  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  King  system  has  been  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  described  in  these  columns  before, 
but  I  will  go  over  it  briefly  again.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  out-take  flue  or  flues,  tight  and 
well  insulated  to  prevent  the  cooling  of 
the  air  contained  in  them,  extending  from 
a  point  about  IS  in.  above  the  floor  to 
well  above  the  ridge,  permitting  the  wind 
an  unobstructed  sweep  across  the  top. 
This  suction  or  siphoning  effect  of  the  air 
currents  moving  across  the  top  of  the  flue 
is  a  considerable  aid  in  causing  air  move¬ 
ment  in  it.  The  Hue  is  made  to  take  air 
from  the  low  point  mentioned,  because  the 
stable  odors  and  foul  air  are  likely  to  set¬ 
tle  too  near  the  floor  level,  and  the  warm 
air  that  we  wish  to  conserve  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stable.  A  register 
should  be  cut  through  the  flue  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  level,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  and 
ventilation  hastened  at  the  expense  of 
heat  when  it  is  desirable  during  the  early 
Fall  or  Spring  mopths.  For  the  size  sta¬ 
ble  that  you  mention  it  is  probable  that  a 
single  out-take  flue  2x2  ft.  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion  would  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the 
foul  air.  This  should  be  as  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  as  the  stable  arrangement  permits. 
Avoid  placing  it  where  the  cold  air  from 
a  window,  door  or  outside  wall  will  cool 
the  air  entering  it. 

The  intakes  should  be  placed  around 
the  walls  of  the  building,  opening  on  the 
outside  at  the  bottom,  passing  up  through 
the  side  walls  and  opening  into  the  sta¬ 
ble  at  the  top.  If  the  wall  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness  to  permit  their  being  built 
in  this  way.  a  box  or  fresh  air  flue  may 
be  constructed  either  within  or  outside 
of  the  building,  which  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  of  the  flue  built  in  the  wall. 
These  flues  should  also  be  insulated  to 
prevent  moisture  from  the  stable  air  con¬ 
densing  on  them.  The  combined  area  of 
these  fresh  air  flue  openings  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  area  of  the  out- 
take  flue,  and  they  should  be  well  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  walls  of  the  building. 
They  should  also  be  provided  with  regis¬ 
ters  or  other  means  of  closing  so  that 
they  may  be  shut  if  necessary  in  the  most 
inclement  weather.  Their  arrangement 
with  the  intake  end  on  the  outside  lower 
than  the  discharge  end  on  the  inside  of  the 
stable  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  warm 
air  through  them  ;  the  heated  stable  air 
will  not  descend. 

Summed  up.  the  facts  are  these  :  The 
out-take  flue  acts  as  a  chimney  to  carry 
the  foul  air  out.  It  has  not  the  highly 
heated  air  to  make  it  operative  that  the 
chimney  has.  however,  and  must  be  very 
carefully  built  to  get  every  possible  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  slightly  heated  air  current 
within  it.  The  intake  operates  because 
the  air  without  is  colder  and  therefor 
heavier  than  the  inside  stable  air.  the 
heavy  air  flowing  in  and  forcing  the  warm 
air  up  the  out-take  flue.  To  insure  that 
the  King  system  works  properly  the  build¬ 
ing  must  be  tight  and  warm  and  all  other 
openings  kept  closed,  as  there  is  very 
little  heat  to  waste.  R.  H.  S. 


A  Cold  Country  Tie-up 

I  have  a  tie-up  problem  I  wish  you 
would  solve  for  me.  I  have  just  started 
in  keeping  cows,  and  find  my  tie-up  is 
colder  than  it  ought  to  me.  For  the  last 
five  years  it  has  been  very  cold,  but  I 
have,  not  had  so  many  cows  till  this  year, 
and  now  I  have  12,  filling  the  tie-up.  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  stall.  My  tie-up  is  over  a 
barn  basement,  about  0  ft.  high.  This 
basement  is  under  the  whole  barn,  G0x4S. 
The  tie-up  is  14  ft.  wide  and  about  40  ft. 
long.  I  have  boarded  from  the  front  side 
of  the  tie-up  down  to  the  ground,  hoping 
to  make  a  dead-air  space.  This  does  not 
seem  to  make  it  warmer.  Will  you  tell 
me  a  way  I  can  make  it  warmer? 

Lisbon,  Me  .  n.  A.  n. 

In  relation  to  the  questions  of  II. 
A.  B.  as  to  how  to  make  tie-up 
warmer.  I  would  like  a  little  more  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  location  of  the  barn, 
whether  the  tie-up  is  on  the  south  or 
southeast  side  of  the  barn  ;  whether  it  is 
well  lighted ;  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can  with  the  present  information.  I  as¬ 
sume  the  barn  is  built  after  the  usual 
New  England  fashion,  with  the  floor  for 
drawing  the  hay  in  the  middle,  the  tie-up 
with  hay  above  it  on  one  side,  and  the 
bays,  or  ground  mows,  on  the  other,  llis 
statement  would  incline  me  to  believe  that 
the  hay  is  not  allowed  to  drop  to  the 


bottom  of  the  basement,  but  is  held  at 
the  level  of  the  floors.  That  being  the 
case,  he  has  a  large  basement  space  un¬ 
derneath  the  whole  barn.  The  first  thing 
to  secure  to  keep  the  tie-up  warm  is  a 
tight  basement  wall  all  around  the  barn. 
If  the  basement  is  well  above  the  ground, 
and  not  really  a  cellar,  it  should  be  light¬ 
ed  with  windows  on  the  south  and  east 
sides.  In  a  barn  of  that  size  there  should 
be  at  least  three  windows  3x5  ft.,  prefer¬ 
ably  placed  horizontally  in  the  wall,  and 
two  windows  of  the  same  size  in  the  east 
end. 

Then  the  basement  walls  should  he 
made  tight  with  double  boarding  and  pa¬ 
per.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  warm  tie-up 
over  a  basement  through  which  the  wind 
was  allowed  to  circulate  freely.  I  should 
much  prefer  to  have  the  whole  basement 
open  ;  that  is,  without  partitions,  if  the 
walls  are  made  tight  .  The  confinement 
of  the  air  under  the  tie-up  in  a  space  no 
larger  than  the  tie-up  itself  should  lead 
to  poor  ventilation,  which  might  affect  the 
air  above  it.  Having  secured  the  tight 
basement,  Ave  will  turn  to  the  tie-up 
itself. 

This  should  be  well  lighted  with  at 
least  three  windows  of  the  size  mentioned 
above,  the  windows  placed  horizontally. 
Of  course,  the  outside  walls  will  be 
double-boarded,  With  paper  between  the 
boardings,  and  better  results  will  follow 
it  the  walls  are  sheathed  on  the  inside. 
The  width  of  this  tie-up  is  very  good.  It 
is  sufficiently  wide  that  it  may  be  closed 
tightly  in  front  next  to  the  driveway  floor, 
opportunity  being  afforded  to  allow  of 
open  spaces  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
partition,  when  weather  conditions  allow. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  left  no 
spaces  for  ventilation.  Secretary  Gilbert 
once  said  that  ventilation  would  take  care 
of  itself  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
zero  and  the  winds  were  sweeping  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  State,  and  while 
this  is  true,  some  ventilation  should  be 
provided  for.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  dilution  system,  so  called,  is 
preferable  to  any  oilier  in  this  climate, 
with  its  varying  winds  and  uneven  tem¬ 
peratures.  This  is  simply  one-half  of  a 
window  covered  with  strong  sheeting 
tightly  stretched  across  it.  The  sash  of 
the  window  need  not  be  removed,  but  is 
left  so  that  it  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
as  occasion  warrants.  The  sheeting  al¬ 
lows  the  air  to  enter  and  absolutelv  pre¬ 
vents.  drafts.  I  have  milked  the  coldest 
of  Winter  morning  near  one  of  these  cloth 
windows  without  any  inconvenience,  and 
have  never  detected  a  draft.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  thus  summarized : 

First,  a  tight  basement,  one  the  size 
of  this  barn  will  not  need  ventilation  in 
Winter,  if  no  animals  are  kept  in  it.  and 
the  manure  which  may  be  kept  there  is 
uoti  allowed  to  heat. 

Second,  a  tight  double-boarded  outside 
wall,  well  lighted,  and  with  sheathing  on 
the  inside  of  the  joists. 

Third,  a  tight  fi-ont  wall  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  opening  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  warrant. 

Fourth,  the  window  ventilation.  This 
ventilation  will  help  to  keep  the  tie-up  ! 
warm,  as  it  prevents  dampness  and  in¬ 
sures  a  circulation  of  air. 

Our  own  tie-up  is  a  double  one.  with 
ends  toward  the  driveway,  each  15  ft. 
wide,  with  a  6-ft.  feeding  floor  between, 
with  the  heads  of  the  cattle  together.  In 
this  tie-up.  when  it  is  full  of  cows,  water 
never  freezes  in  zero  weather.  We  are 
not  keeping  the  stock  we  formerly  did. 
and  at  times  we  note  some  freezing.  We 
feel  that  we  must  make  the  size  of  the 
tie-up  correspond  better  with  the  number 
of  animals  kept.  B.  walker  M’keen. 

Maine. 


Well  Near  Cesspool 

I  would  like  your  advice  regarding  a  well. 
For  some  years  a  water  closet  was  within 
about  20  feet  of  this  well  :  the  well  was 
16  feet  deep  and  the  vault  about  eight 
feet  deep.  I  have  recently  cleaned  out 
this  vault  thoroughly,  taken  a  foot  of 
sand  and  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
can  see  no  trace  of  any  of  the  contents 
going  beyond  where  I  cleaned  it.  Do  you 
think  it  I  should  slake  a  quantity  of  lime 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vault  it  will  remedy 
conditions?  s  0 

Dover,  N.  II. 

lour  plan  of  slaking  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  bottom,  after 
thoroughly  cleaning  out  this  old  vault,  is 
a  good  one.  and  I  think  that  you  may  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  the  use  of  the  well.  You 
may  find  later,  in  the  increased  hardness 
of  the  well  water,  that  there  was  slow 
communication  between  the  vault  and 
the  well  after  all.  It  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  anyone  should  place  a  vault 
within  20  feet  of  a  well  and  dig  it  to 
half  the  depth  of  the  well  then.  Of  course 
contamination  from  this  vault  may  have 
existed  indefinitely  without  any  external 
evidence  of  it.  The  filtered  fluids  seeping 
into  the  well  would  not  necessarily  have 
any  perceptible  taste  or  odor  and,  unless 
they  contained  typhoid  germs,  would  not 
necessarily  cause  disease.  Even  the  in¬ 
termittent  presence  of  typhoid  germs 
would  not  inevitably  cause  disease,  but 
they  would  always  be  a  possible  source 
of  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Exclusive  Advantages 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  machine,  positive  and  uniform 
in  action.  It  is  faster,  more  reliable  and 
more  sanitary  than  any  other  method  of 
milking. 

Among  the  many  new  and  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  in  its  construction  are  the  following: 

Udder  Pulsator,  close  to  cow’s  udder — in¬ 
suring  uniform,  snappy  action  of  teat-cups. 

Pulsation  speed  cannot  be  adjusted  or 
tampered  with — always  uniform  and  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  cows. 

No  pulsator  springs,  washers  or  regulating 
screws — pulsator  has  only  one  moving  part. 

Alternating  action  at  fixed  speed — the 
two  front  and  the  two  rear  teats  milked 
alternately  and  uniformly. 

Self-adjusting  teat-cups — fit  both  large 
and  small  teats. 

Pulso-Pump — especially  designed  rotary 
machine  providing  the  vacuum  and  the 
mechanical  control  of  Udder  Pulsator. 

Sanitary  design — every  part  is  accessible, 
easily  cleaned  and  sterilized.  Many  farms 
where  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  used  market 
certified  milk  at  top  prices. 

The  name  “De  Laval”  is  insurance  of 
satisfaction. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 

Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Averys  Are  ^ 

the  Tractors  with  the 
"Draft-Horse”  Motor  and 
"Direct-Drive”  Transmission 


The 

Dr«ft-Hor«*' 

Motor 


WHEN  you  get  an  Avery,  you  get  a  tractor  with  a  motor 
especially  built  for  tractor  work,  and  exclusively  for  Avery 
Tractors.  It  is  built  like  a  draft-horse  for  the  kind  of  work  a 
tractor  must  do.  Powerful,  heavy  duty ,  low  speed — does  not  race 
under  light  loads  or  stall  under  heavy  pulls. 

It  is  a  horizontaljopposed  motor  improved  and  perfected 
with  many  exclusive  Avery  features.  Its  length  dis¬ 
tributes  the  weight  properly  between  the  front  and  rear 
wheels.  Its  narrow  width  makes  possible  a  narrower  trac¬ 
tor  with  less  side  draft.  Also  a  short,  heavy,  practically 
unbreakable  crankshaft  —  requires  only  two  main  bear¬ 
ings — always  in  perfect  alignment — quickly  adjustable 


Tractors  run  steady,  economically  and  last  ryj  H 
a  long  time.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  IB  ^iiPb 
why  Avery  owners  are  buying  their  second,  JjjKlj  RR 
third, fourth  and  even  sixth  Avery  Tractors. 

They  are  easy  to  operate,  even  by  the  in-  0  - 

experienced.  Avery  prices  are  based  upon  the  big  output 
of  three  large  Avery  factories  and  the  low  selling  cost 
of  the  complete  Avery  Line. 

The  Avery  Line 

includes  tractors  for  every  size  farm.  Six  sizes,  8-16  to 
40-80  H.  P.,  with  “Draft-Horse”  Motors  and  “Direct- 
Drive”  Transmissions.  Two  small  tractors,  Six-Cylinder 
Model  C  and  5-10  H.  P.  Model  “  B."  One  and  two 
row  Motor  Cultivators,  “Self-Lift”  Moldboard  and  Disc 
Plows,  Listers  and  Grain  Drills,  “Self-Adjusting”  Trac¬ 
tor  Disc  Harrows.  Also  roller  bearing  Threshers,  Silo 
Fillers,  etc. 

Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

and  interesting  Tractor  “Hitch  Book.”  Both  books  fret. 

AVERY  COMPANY, n  2003  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc.,  Distributors  Utica,  New  York 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 


„  The 
Direct-Drive” 
Transmission 


■ - - - : : 


s 


Roofing 


at  Factory 

Prices 


“Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 1  _  _ 


•Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s, 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  273 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  COWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

223-273  Pike  SI..  Cincinnati,  0. 


$10,000.00 


-  As  loir  as 

$10 


BACKS  THIS  SAW  a 


HEKTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  q  All f 
Wood  Drift 


is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  llertzler  Se 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


WUl  Make  Your  Harvest  A  BIG  ONE 

They  produce  big,  money-making  crops; — the  largest 
possible  return  on  your  investment.  It  takes  no  more 
labor  to  grow  a  big  crop,  and  very  little  more  to  harvest 
it.  Why  not  make  your  harvest  a  big  one.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  supply  the  demand  for  potash  goods, 
ft  See  our  agent.  If  there  is  no  Bradley  agent  near  you, 
ask  for  the  agency  yourself.  Our  new  Memorandum 
Book  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Could  you  advise  me  about  increasing 
the  milk  flow  of  a  Jersey  cow  seven  years 
old?  She  freshened  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  We  left  the  calf  with  her  until  sold 
at  six  weeks  old,  putting  the  cow  in  three 
times  a  day.  After  the  calf  left  she 
milked  about  eight  quarts  daily,  five  in 
the  morning,  three  at  night.  She  seems 
to  be  decreasing  now.  I  am  feeding  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  gluten,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  and  corn-and-cob  meal,  all  the  hay 
she  wants  and  cornstalks.  The  hay  is  of 
poor  quality,  but  she  seems  to  like  it  and 
eats  it  up  clean.  Would  it  be  better  to 
feed  the  stalks  in  the  morning  alone,  giv¬ 
ing  the  hay  at  noon  and  night?  She 
drinks  a  normal  amount  of  water  during 
the  day.  This  cow's  dam  was  a  heavy 
milker,  milking  1G  quarts  when  fresh. 
This  cow  has  never  milked  over  10  quarts. 

New  York.  H.  E.  P.  _ 

Cows  frequently  do  not  give  down  their 
milk  readily  at  first.  This  cow  apparent¬ 
ly  was  not  born  to  do  as  well  as  her  dam. 
It  is  questionable  if  you  can  increase  her 
production  much  now,  although  a  change 
in  ration  should  keep  her  from  dropping 
off  as  rapidly  as  she  has  done.  The  ra¬ 
tion  you  are  now  using  is  very  unbal¬ 
anced,  and  does  not  contain  enough  pro¬ 
tein  to  make  it  a  good  milk  producer. 
Presumably  you  have  corn  on  hand  for 
corn-and-cob  meal,  so  that  will  be  left  in 
the  following  mixture :  One  part  by 
weight  of  bran,  one  part  corn  and  cob- 
meal,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one  part  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal. 
Add  a  pound  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  feed  in  making  it  up.  I  should  feed 
hay  morning  and  night  and  cornstalks 
the  middle  of  the  day.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Good  Grade  Stock 

1.  My  old  cow  (10  years  old)  is  half 
Guernsey  and  half  Jersey,  and  since  she 
freshened  April  10  has  given  me  more 
than  7,000  lbs.  of  milk.  The  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  she  had  was  7  lbs.  per  day. 
She  is  now  giving  about  1G  lbs.  per  day 
on  3 Y2  lbs.  of  grain  and  some  roots,  with 
what  hay  she  will  eat  up.  One  of  her 
daughters,  two  years  old  next  April,  is 
due  next  May.  All  of  my  breeding  is  to 
Guernsey.  I  also  have  a  two-year-old 
heifer  that  is  half  Guernsey  and  the  other 
largely  Ayrshire.  She  had  a  heifer  calf 
in  October  by  a  Guernsey  bull.  Is  it 
considered  profitable  to  raise  such  stock? 
2.  Ought  a  cow  to  be  given  mixed  dairy 
feed  or  some  other  kind  of  grain  after  the 
milk  flow  is  reduced  and  before  freshen¬ 
ing?  3.  Daisy  has  quite  short  teats,  and 
I  am  unable  to  get  her  udder  clean  enough 
with  a  piece  of  burlap  to  keep  the  milk 
clean.  She  looks  clean,  but  there  is  a 
fine  dirt  that  goes  through  two  thicknesses 
of  fme  cloth.  Is  there  any  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  C.  M.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  You  certainly  have  some  good  grade 
foundation  stock.  Always  use  a  good 
purebred  Guernsey  bull  on  this  stock  and 
you  should  get  along  nicely.  You  will, 
of  course,  need  to  keep  on  keeping  records 
and  selecting  the  best  cows  for  breeding 
stock. 

2.  You  will  find  you  can  mix  your  grain 
ration  more  cheaply  than  you  can  buy  it 
ready  mixed.  A  good  grain  ration  to  feed 
a  cow  before  freshening  is  two  parts  by 
weight  of  bran,  one  part  cornmeal.  one 
part  gluten  feed  and  one  part  linseed  oil- 
meal.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  the  cows’ 
salt  supply  with  the  grain  at  the  rate  of 
a  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed. 

3.  The  most  practical  method  to  pre¬ 

pare  a  cow  for  milking  is  to  brush  the 
hind  quarters  with  a  stiff  brush  to  get  off 
coarse  dirt  and  then  wipe  the  udder  and 
teats  with  a  damp  piece  of  cheesecloth. 
Of  course,  if  udder  is  soiled  badly  with 
mud  or  manure,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
wash  it.  h.  F.  J. 


Increasing  Protein  Feed 

What  feeds  do  I  need  to  get  the  best 
results  from  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  that 
have  been  milking  several  months?  I  have 
plenty  of  cornmeal,  mangels,  mixed  hay 
and  corn  stover  on  hand.  H.  H.  B. 

Connecticut. 

All  the  feeds  you  have  available  are 
very  low  in  protein.  It  is  this  nutrient, 
therefore,  that  should  be  purchased.  Get 
some  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  oilmeal, 
gluten  feed  and  bran  and  make  the  ration 
two  parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  two  parts 
cornmeal,  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  one 
part  gluten  feed  and  two  parts  linseed 
oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  feed.  H.  F.  J. 


Mold  in  Silo  Feeding 

On  my  small  dairy  farm  of  six  to  eight 
head  of  cows  I  have  a  silo,  sound,  tight 
and  good,  12x24  ft.  It  is  filled  with  ex¬ 
cellent  corn  in  perfect  condition,  two 
vigorous  men  tramping  during  the  filling, 
early  in  September.  We  take  off  2  in.  or 
more  daily,  yet  pink  mold  forms  about 
th(>  center  and  causes  a  lot  of  waste. 
What  can  be  done  to  stop  this?  A.  H.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Unless  this  pink  mold  is  very  abun¬ 
dant  the  silage  will  not  hurt  the  cows.  It 
is  reported  that  this  is  much  less  harmful 
than  ordinary  gray  mold.  If  the  mold  is 
all  through  the  silage  it  would  seem  that 
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those  two  men  did  not  keep  very  busy.  If 
it  develops  on  the  surface  as  the  silage  is 
fed,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  being 
fed  off  fast  enough.  Figuring  a  cubic 
foot  of  silage  at  the  average  of  40  lbs.,  a 
2-in.  layer  in  a  silo  12x24  would  weigh 
about  720  lbs.,  or  more  than  you  could 
possibly  feed  to  six  or  eight  cows.  There 
certainly  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mold  now,  unless  it  be 
taking  it  off  faster.  h.  f.  J. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Cow 

Would  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
Jersey  to  freshen  in  March?  I  have 
mixed  hay.  silage  and  buckwheat  to  grind. 

Stamford,  N.  Y.  w.  J. 

Feed  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up  at  two 
or  three  feeds  and  about  30  lbs.  of  silage 
per  head  per  day.  Make  the  grain  ration 
100  lbs.  ground  buckwheat,  100  lbs.  bran. 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  and  50  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal.  Add  a 
pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed  when 
mixing  it  up.  h.f.  j. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  Some  freshened  in  December  and 
some  will  freshen  next  June.  I  have 
mixed  hay,  clover,  Red-top  and  Timothy 
and  second-crop  rowen  ;  would  feed  about 
30  lbs.  of  mangels  each  day.  For  grain,  I 
have  bran,  stock  feed,  cottonseed  meal, 
oilmeal,  yellow  meal,  hominy  feed  and 
gluten  feed.  P.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

Give  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up  and 
feed  30  lbs.  of  mangels  per  head  per  day 
as  yon  suggest.  Make  grain  ration  two 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  one  part  stock 
feed,  one  part  yellow  meal,  one  part  hom¬ 
iny  feed,  one  part  gluten  feed,  half  part 
cottonseed  meal  and  half  part  linseed  oil¬ 
meal.  Add  1  lb.  of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  grain  when  mixing  it  up. 

H.  F.  J. 


Utilizing  Moldy  Butter 

W,.l  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with 
some  moldy  butter?  I  stored  it  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  is  not  fit  for  either  table  or 
cooking  use.  Could  I  make  soap  with 
it.  and  how  much  lye  should  I  use  to  every 
6  lbs.?  E. B. T. 

You  can  renovate  this  moldy  butter  so 
you  can  possibly  use  it  for  cooking.  Add 
three  parts  by  weight  of  hot  water  to  the 
butter,  and  heat  it  up  to  145  degree  F. 
and  hold  it  for  20  minutes  to  melt  the  but¬ 
ter  and  kill  the  bacteria.  Stir  it  up  well 
and  run  through  a  cream  separator.  The 
water  impurities  will  come  out  of  the 
skim-milk  spout  and  the  butter  oil  out  of 
the  cream  spout.  The  butter  oil  can  be 
put  away  where  it*  is  cold  and  used  as 
needed.  If  you  do  not  have  a  separator, 
run  the  melted  butter  and  water  through 
several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth.  Set 
the  strained  fat  and  water  away  where 
it  is  cold  and  remove  the  hardened  fat 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it 
hardens.  In  case  the  oil  is  not  fit  for 
cooking,  you  can  make  soap  out  of  it  as 
follows :  Take  a  pound  can  of  potash  •, 
and  dissolve  it  in  three  pints  of  cold  ; 
water.  The  water  will  become  quite  hot  j 
as  the  lye  dissolves.  'When  cool,  pour  it 
slowly  into  5  lbs.  of  the  strained  melted  j 
butter  oil.  stirring  it  with  a  stick  until  j 
mixture  is  thick  as  honey.  Put  in  a  shal-  I 
low  pan  lined  with  waxed  paper,  to  I 
harden.  When  nearly  hard,  cut  it  into 
cakes.  h.  f.  j. 


Strong  Butter 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  strong¬ 
smelling  butter?  I  have  a  cow  nine  years 
old,  bred  November  1.  1916.  and  the  but¬ 
ter  made  now  has  a  strong  taste.  I  feed 
corn  fodder  (dried),  oat  hay  and  also  4 
qts.  bran  and  2  qts.  chop  daily.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  F.  C.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  may  be  several  causes  for  strong- 
smelling  butter,  such  as  feed  of  the  cow, 
stage  in  lactation,  handing  the  cream,  age 
of  the  cream,  and  place  of  keeping  the 
butter,  and  its  age.  Without  knowing 
how  long  your  cow  has  been  milking 
since  last  calf,  or  how  you  handle  your 
cream,  I  could  not  tell  the  exact  cause  of 
your  trouble.  If  the  cow  has  been  in  milk 
for  nine  to  10  months  or  more,  her  milk 
may  be  abnormal,  and  cause  the  trouble. 
Your  feed  should  not  cause  the  trouble,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  improved  if  you 
dropped  the  bran  to  2  qts.  and  put  in  1  qt. 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  1  qt.  of  liusced 
oilmeal.  If  the  cream  has  none  of  the 
strong  odor  when  churned,  it  would  seem 
that  age  of  butter  and  place  or  tempera¬ 
ture  of  storage  might  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  have  an  idea,  however,  that 
you  will  note  the  same  flavor  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  cream.  If  the  cream  tastes 
all  right  as  soon  as  skimmed  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  bad  flavor  must  de¬ 
velop  from  holding  the  cream  too  long, 
and  possibly  in  rather  a  poor  place  and 
at  too  high  a  temperature.  If  you  do  not 
keep  cream  over  four  or  five  days  at  most, 
and  keep  it  cold  until  night  before  churn¬ 
ing,  and  then  pasteurize  it  by  placing 
the  cream  can  in  a  larger  vessel  of  water 
over  a  fire,  I  think  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  The  cream  should  be  heated  to 
from  142  to  145  degrees  Fahr.  and  held 
for  20  minutes,  and  then  cooled  and 
churned  next  day  at  60  to  65  degrees 
Fahr.  Stir  the  cream  frequently  during 
the  heating  and  cooling.  h.  f.  j. 


Practical  Tractor  Facts 


H  1920  “Ten-Twenty”  that  is 
A  going  to  outdistance  all  other 
tractors  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
nation-wide  popular  demand,  but  also 
in  general  satisfaction  to  the  farmer, 
is  the  Titan  10-20. 

In  five  years*  time  a  great  many 
thousands  of  Titan  tractors  have  been 
manufactured  at  the  great  Milwaukee 
Works,  the  home  of  the  Titan. 
Practically  every  one  of  these  trac¬ 
tors  is  in  use  today.  They  are  serv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  farmers  of  America, 
but  also  thousands  in  Europe,  re¬ 
building  the  dormant  war-torn  acres 
that  are  hungry  for  crops. 

With  so  great  a  number  of  Titan 
1020s.  in  active  use  —  setting  so 
many  good  examples  to  farmers  in 
need  of  right  power  —  it  has  been 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  meet  the  rapidly 
developing  demand  for  this  most 


Titan  10-20  Features 


1.  Wide  friction-clutch  pulley 

2.  Economy  throttle  governor 

3.  Adjustable  drawbar 

4.  Safety  fenders 

5.  Comfort  platform 

6.  Sixteen-tool  set 

7.  Free  starting-instruction  service 


popular  of  popular  tractors.  The 
scene  at  the  tractor  plants  is  one  of 
night-and-day  activity,  with  5,000 
men  on  the  job.  It  is  probable  that, 
by  the  time  this  notice  appears,  pro¬ 
ducing  volume  will  have  been  in¬ 
creased  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to 
get  a  Titan  10-20  for  early  spring 
delivery  if  your  order  is  placed  at  once. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in 
price.  Titan  10-20  is  available  for 
you  at  the  1920  price  fixed  last  July 

—  $1,000  cash,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  See 

your  International  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  me. 


USA 


Have  You  Got 

GAILOWAYS, 
1920  BBOOKN 


Sent  FREE 

£ 


Get  your  copy 

*  13 


ner 


of  this  ban- 
argoin  book.  It  shows  : 

can  buy  direct  from 
Galloway's  Factories  I 

Blive  big  money  on  Spreaders,  Separa¬ 
tors,  Engines  andother  farm  supplies. 

M/rsf  o  Tn/fau  Use  this  valuable  illus- 
Vfw  W i Z&  f  UUdj  trated  book  03  your 
buying  guide.  Goods  shipped  from  point 
near  you.  caving  you  freight.  Writ©  today 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres, 

THE  VVM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  277  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 

PU1  LMAN 
VENTILATORS 

Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  ami  horses  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agents  Wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
SOI  W.  York  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 


Sent  on  Trial 
UpwnS  Jbnelicam,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  Ssr/“tfS“„l: 

vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  out — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  oi  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  treo  on  request.  Is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  Interesting  book  on 
cream  separators.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  sea  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rieh  “June  shade”  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  p-rices.  Try  itl  It  pays  l 

□anrielion 

BRAND  m 

Butte7%olor 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cents 

at  any  store.  Enough  to  oolor  500  lbs, 


Rapid© 
l  Gov¬ 
ernor  con¬ 
trols  speed 
of  all  machin- 
ary  like  separator.  *  ■ 
chum,  fanning  mill,  washing 
machine.  Chances  speed  of  any  or 
ail  instantly  while  in  motion.  Pino  for 

separators.  Steady  speed  saves  vibration  _ 

Inc,  Insures  closer  skimming.  Costa  very  little. 

Cedar  rapids  foundry  &  machine  co. 

Dept.  3  *  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


and  spill- 


A  SANITARY 

COW/  BOW/L 

Porcelain— the  only  material  that 
will  not  rust  and  is  absolutely  sani- 
tary. 

Pure,  White,  Clean 

For  a  modern  Watering  System 
write  for  Direct  Price  to  you.  Vari¬ 
ous  shapes  and  sizes. 

BAllsMAN  MFG.  CO. 
Bailsman  ^Lancaster  Co.)  Penn. 


•  i  mark  a  ooi.i.ah  a.n  lim  it,  sulmexiiets 
HcOri IS  11  Patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  w  in  all  u  te  n  si  1  s.  Sample  pac  k  ag  e  free. 

CU1.LETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Pcpt  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

I 

MARKETS  SOMEWHAT  WEAK  AND  UN¬ 
SETTLED,  WITH  FURTHER  LOSSES  IN 
LEADING  LINES 

The  downward  price  movement  start¬ 
ing:  fully  a  month  ago  is  still  slightly  in 
evidence.  It  seems  to  be  the  usual  relapse 
which  sooner  or  later  follows  every  sharp 
rise.  Additional  forces  in  the  case  are 
the  unsettled  financial  conditions,  caus¬ 
ing  declines  in  many  other  commodities  as 
well  as  in  farm  products.  Some  vege¬ 
tables  are  depressed  farther  because  of 
heavy  shipments  from  the  South.  Total 
supplies  of  all  kinds  of  produce  are  fairly 
liberal  for  the  time  of  year  at  the  rate 
of  somewhat  above  1.000  cars  daily.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  liberal  Southern  plantings  of 
cabbage,  onions  and  potatoes,  the  North¬ 
ern  holder  from  now  on  will  no  longer 
have  things  wholly  his  own  way. 

POTATOES  DULL  AND  WEAK 

Prices  average  50c  per  100  pounds 
lower  than  a  month  ago.  As  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  demand  has 
fallen  off  instead  of  increasing.  Buying 
is  much  more  lively  when  prices  have 
come  up  fast  and  seem  to  be  going  still 
higher,  than  when  values  have  declined 
sharply  and  may  go  down  further.  Prob- 
ablv  the  market  will  not  go  to  pieces  until 
Spring  anyhow.  Shipments  are  kept  back 
now  by  weather  conditions  and  car  short¬ 
age.  If  the  official  crop  estimate  was  fairly 
less  than  at  the  corresponding  time  a 
year  ago  and  could  be  only  moderately 
larger  than  during  the  well  remembered 
Winter  and  Spring  of  1917.  when  potatoes 
became  a  luxury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  whole¬ 
sale  city  prices  are  from  $4  65  to  $5  per 
cwt..  or  about  double  the  values  opening 
the  middle  of  February  last  year.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  trade  seems 
to  be  that  prices  will  continue  rather 
bisrb  throughout  the  season,  or  until  new 
Southern  potatoes  begin  to  compete  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  Spring  remains  of  the 
Northern  stock.  Southern  plantings  may 
not  he  so  heavy  as  was  expected  at  first. 
A  combination  of  bad  weather,  damaged 
seed  stock  and  labor  scarcity  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  plans  of  potato  growers 
in  some  States  of  the  South,  and  in  some 
cases  acreage  is  now  expected  to  be  less 
than  last  year,  but  the  losses  apparently 
will  he  somewhat  more  than  offset  by 
increases  as  high  as  25%  in  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  northward.  In  some  sections  of 
the  extreme  South  the  crop  has  been 
injured  by  drought  followed  by  excessive 
rains  and  floods. 

CABBAGE  LOWER 

The  gain  in  the  cabbage  market  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  one  or  two  special  causes,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
Southern  shipments  which  are  now  double 
the  volume  of  old  stock  moving  in  on  riots. 
Most  of  the  new  arrivals  are  from  Florida. 
The  stock  is  largely  Wakefield.  Winning- 
stadt  and  similar  early  and  half-early 
kinds;  not  strictly  first  grade,  but  attrac¬ 
tive  as  fresh  stock  and  competing  actively 
in  various  markets.  Competition  still 
more  direct  comes  from  liberal  imports 
into  New  York  City  of  Danish  cabbage, 
which  is  similar  to  the  best  home  grown 
cabbage  of  the  Dutch  and  Danish  vari¬ 
eties  and  can  be  sold  at  lower  prices 
than  have  prevailed  recently  for  cabbage 
taken  from  storage  in  New  York  State. 
Accordingly,  prices  have  come  down  about 
one-third  from  high  point  a  month  or 
more  ago,  and  the  general  range  is  around 
$75  per  ton  in  shipping  sections  and  not 
far  from  $100  per  ton  in  the  large  city 
markets.  In  Western  markets  there  is 
some  competition  from  new  California 
stock  for  which  the  growers  are  getting 
about  $75  per  ton,  while  Texas  growers 
get  from  $90  to  $95,  being  near  the  largest 
markets. 

ONIONS  FAIRLY  STEADY 

The  situation  is  dragging  along  about 
as  last  described.  Prices  are  about  75c 
below  the  high  point  of  the  season  in 
New  York  State,  but  average  only  25c 
to  50c  below  recent  tops  in  most  city 
markets.  There  is  active  competition 
from  Spanish  onions,  heavy  cargoes  of 
which  have  arrived  the  past  few  weeks. 
These  are  large,  handsome,  uniform  and 
sell  readily  at  wholesale  prices  moderately 
higher  than  our  regular  stock.  Yellow 
onions  are  selling  around  $5.50  per  cwt. 
f  o.b.  sacked  at  Eastern  shipping  points 
and  $5.50  to  $6.50  wholesale  in  city 
markets. 

APPLE  PRICES  HOLD  FAIRLY  WELL 

The  market  is  good  for  choice  stock  and 
prices  hold  about  the  same  as  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  there  is  only  a  little 
choice,  high  colored,  first  grade  stock 
of  barreled  apples  offered.  Baldwins  of 
this  class  bring  around  $6  in  most  city 
markets  and  reach  $9  in  a  few  cities. 
Most  of  the  stock  ranges  from  $5  to  $7. 
Greening.  Spy  and  Jonathan  sell  50c  to 
$1  higher  than  the  Baldwin,  while  Ben 
Davis  sells  50c  to  $1  lower  than  Baldwin 
in  most  markets.  York  Imperial  ranges 


not  far  from  Baldwin  of  corresponding 
grade.  Northwestern  boxed  apples  sell 
at  somewhat  irregular  prices  owing  to 
so  much  frozen  stock  still  on  the  market. 
Apparently  the  shippers  let  down  the  bars 
this  year  in  the  Northwest  and  allowed 
frozen  stuff  to  come  forward  freely,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  -policy.  Even  the 
frozen  apples  will  more  than  pay  expenses 
in  a  year  of  high  prices,  but.  of  course, 
the  sale  of  the  best  stock  is  injured. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  22c: 
forequarters.  14  to  ISc;  hindquarters.  IS 
to  24c.  Dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  20c : 
heavy.  IS  to  19c.  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28 
to  30c;  yearling  lambs.  22  to  24c.  Mut¬ 
ton.  lb..  i5  to  19c.  Yea’s,  lb..  28  to  ,30c. 

Butter,  er.  fresh,  extra,  prints.  65c; 
tubs.  64c.  Cheese,  whole-milk.  State,  lb., 
3344c.  Eggs,  fresh,  doz.,  70  to  75c ; 
<fold  storage,  52c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.  38  to  40c:  live  broilers, 
lb..  32  to  34c ;  live  ducks,  lb..  35  to  36c; 
live  geese,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  live  turkeys,  ii)., 
50  to  55c. 

Cabbage,  per  doz..  $1  50  to  $2 :  beets, 
per  14-qt.  bkt..  40  to  50c;  carrots,  bn., 
$1.25  to  $150;  onion.  No.  1.  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  ordinary,  bu..  $1  25  to  $1.75;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu  .  $2.40  to  $2.50  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
.81.40  to  $1.50:  turnips,  white.  14-qt.  bkt.. 
80c  to  81  :  Hubbard  squash,  per  100  lbs., 
$2  50  to  $3. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl..  $6  to  $8;  King. 
87  to  88;  Greening.  $9  to  810:  fancy,  per 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  No.  1  stock,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50:  ordinary.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans,  mod.,  hand-picked.  100  lbs.,  $6; 
Wh’te  marrow.  $10:  Red  kidney  and 
White  kidney.  812:  Pea.  $6;  Yellow  eye. 
$6.50 ;  Imperial,  $10. 

Hides,  No.  1.  steer.  22c;  No.  2.  steer. 
21c:  No.  1.  cows  and  heifers.  22c;  No.  2, 
cows  and  heifers.  21c. 

Wool,  unwashed,  med..  53  to  55c ;  fine 
fleeced,  50  to  52c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  12  to  16c;  med., 
sides.  10c;  lamb.  lb..  26c;  pork,  heavy, 
lb.  19c;  light.  21  to  22c:  veal,  prime.  2$c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  60c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  37c;  dressed,  lb..  50c; 
guinea  hens.  live.  lb..  25c:  fowls,  live.  11).. 
40  to  45c ;  dressed.  55c ;  turkeys,  live.  lb.. 
50c;  dressed,  lb.  SO  to  90c;  live  rabbits, 
each.  $1 ;  dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Dairy  butter,  lb..  75  to  80c;  eggs,  doz., 
75  to  80c;  wholesale,  doz.,  70c;  duck 
eggs.  doz..  95c. 

Beans,  bu..  $4.50  to  $6:  lb..  5c;  beets, 
bu..  $1;  cabbage,  lb..  5c;  each.  25c; 
onions,  bu.,  $3.75;  potatoes,  bu..  $2..»0; 
rutabagas,  bu  .  90c:  turnips,  bu..  $1.25; 
Winter  squash,  lb..  3c;  apples,  bn..  $2.50. 

I  lav  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$30:  No.  1.  prime,  $30;  No.  2.  $26  to 
828 :  No.  3.  820  to  $25 :  Timothy,  ton, 
$30.  Straw,  rye.  ton.  $13:  oat.  $14; 
wheat.  $15.  Oats.  bu..  95  to  98c. 

BINGHAMTON  AND  JOHNSON  CITY 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  33c;  pork,  lb..  18  to 
35c:  cwt.,  $19  to  $23;  pigs.  each.  $3.50 
to  $6. 

Chickens,  live.  1b,  34c;  dressed,  lb.. 
40c;  ducks,  live.  lb..  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
35c;  geese,  live.  lb..  32c;  dressed,  lb..  35c; 
fowls,  live,  lb  .  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  66c;  eggs,  doz..  70c;  duck 
eggs.  doz..  95c. 

Potatoes,  bu  .  81.90;  onions,  bu..  $2  50; 
apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50 ;  beans,  lb.,  11c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Beet  prints.  77  to  7$c;  tub.  fancy.  69 
to  71c  ;  good  to  choice.  60  to  65c  ;  packing 
stock,  42  to  45c. 

fcGGS 

Best  nearby,  70  to  72c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  60  to  65c ;  lower  grades,  50 
to  53c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  42  to  44c ;  roosters,  25  to  26c ; 
ducks,  40  to  46c;  geese,  35  to  45c;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  50c. 

PRESSED  POTT.TRY 

Turkeys,  best.  58  to  59c;  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c :  fowls.  30  to  40c:  roost»rs, 
27c:  b”eiler«.  50  to  60c;  ducks.  30  to  40c; 
geese,  27  to  32c ;  c-apons,  48  to  55c. 

POTATOES 

Pennsylvania,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
New  York,  84  to  $4.25 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $lt25  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  old.  ton.  $60  to  $80:  new.  bu.- 
bkt..  $1.75  to  $2;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $5.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $9;  box,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $S.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  No.  1.  Timothy.  $37  to  $38;  No. 
2.  $35  to  $36;  No.  3.  $32  to  $33;  clover 
mixed.  $32  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  65  to  66c ;  medium  to 
good,  62  to  63c;  ladles,  47  to  4Se;  storage, 
59  to  63. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  59  to  60c;  gathered,  best, 
55  to  57c;  common  to  good,  51  to  54c; 
storage,  30  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  36  to  3Sc ;  roosters,  22  to 
25c ;  fowls,  38  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best, 52  to  55c ;  fair  to  good, 
40  to  45c;  fowls,  34  to  42c;  chickens, 
best,  40  to  45c ;  fair  to  good,  32  to  3Se ; 
duclce,  32  to  38c :  geese,  28  to  30c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $6  to  $10. 

APPLES 

Grening.  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin.  $3.50  to 
$7 :  Spy,  $3.50  to  $6 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Greene  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$4.60 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 


VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6  50;  celery,  doz., 
$2  to  $4;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  $1  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2 ;  squash,  ton, 
$65  to  $90;  onions.  100  lbs..  $6  to  $6.25; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  40  to  60c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bu.  box.  84  to  $13  ;  turnips,  cwt., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

MILL  FEED 

Bran.  $50  to  $50  50;  middlings.  $51  to 
$57;  red  dog.  $65;  gluten  feed.  $75;  hom¬ 
iny,  $68 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $78  to  $83 ; 
cornmeal,  $3.20  to  $3.80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Produce  for  the  week  has  gone  both 
up  and  down,  according  to  supply.  While 
the  tendency  of  southern  raised  stuff 
is  downward,  showing  a  good  crop,  the 
steady  winter  is  still  advancing  home¬ 
grown  stuff.  Ilay  is  up  $2.  poultry  2c 
per  lb:,  cheese  lc;  eggs.  2c;  potatoes 
declining  slightly  from  oversupply  :  butter 
firm.  Imt  unchanged.  Southern  cabbage 
is  off  50  to  75c  per  crate ;  lettuce,  eudive. 
egg  plants  are  off. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 


Butter,  creamery.  60  to  68c  ;  dairy,  50 
to  5ve ;  crocks,  88  to  50c ;  common,  38 
to  40c:  oleomargarine.  30  to  38c.  Gheesc. 
flats,  32  to  33c;  longhorns.  33  to  35c; 
Swiss,  40  to  60c.  Eggs,  white  hennery. 
62  to  71  e;  southern  and  western,  5S  to 
60c ;  storage,  50  to  52c. 

% 

LIVE  POULTRY — RABBITS 

Live  poultry,  fowl.  36  to  43c;  chickens, 
32  to  37c ;  roosters,  27  to  28c;  ducks, 
40  to  44e;  geese.  36  to  36c:  turkey 
(dressed  only).  52  to  56c:  dressed  capon, 
42  to  44c.  Rabbits,  jacks.  75  to  $1 ; 
cottontails,  30  to  50c  per  pair. 

APPf.ES — POTATOES 

Apples,  rods,  per  bu..  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
greens,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  common.  81  50  to 
$1.75.  Kieffer  pears.  $5  to  $6  per  bbl. 
for  best.  Potatoes,  bu..  $2.35  to  82.75; 
sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries  (first),  qt.,  50  to  60c; 
cranberries,  bbl..  lower.  $3  to  $7  ;  oranges, 
box.  $4.50  to  86 :  lemons.  $5.25  to  $6.75 ; 
grapefruit,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  bananas, 
bunch.  $4  to  $7 ;  Malaga  grapes,  keg, 
$5.50  to  $6. 


VEGATABLES 

Green  beans,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ;  wax 
beans,  $5  to  $7 :  beets  old,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  carrots.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  parsnips, 
$2  25  to  $2.75;  spinach.  $1.75  to  $3; 
white  turnips.  $2  to  $2.50;  rutabagas, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  cwt..  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  Hubbard  squash.  84  to  $5;  Brus- 
sells  sprouts,  qt..  30  to  35c;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.75  to  S3;  celery,  state,  bunch. 
75c  to  $1,25;  lettuce,  box.  50  to  75c; 
endive,  Ih..  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  Florida, 
crate.  85  to  $8  ;  radishes,  southern,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $8  to  $8.75; 
marrow.  91  50  to  812:  kidneys.  $13  to 
$14;  onions,  yellow,  cwt.,  $4.50  to  $6; 
home-grown,  bn  .  $3.50  to  $4;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.75. 


SWEETS 


Honey,  scarce,  white,  lb.,  33  to  40c; 
dark,  30  to  32c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  17  to 
24c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FEED 

Ilay,  demand  exceeds  receipts,  timothy, 


ton,  $34  to  $35;  one-third  clover  mix, 
$29  to  $31  ;  bran,  carlots,  ton  wheat  bran, 
$47  ;  middlings,  $52 :  red  dog.  $66 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $77.25 ;  oilmeal,  $77.50 ; 
hominy.  $65  75;  oatfeed,  $34.25;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $52.50.  J.  W.  C. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  13,  1920. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3  48  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

During  the  past  week  the  produce  trade 
in  New  York  has  been  wallowing  in  the 
worst  mess  of  snow  that  has  been  seen 
here  since  the  great  blizzard  of  1888.  At 
this  writing  lower  Washington  Street, 
and  the  streets  crossing  it.  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  farm  produce  is  han¬ 
dled.  are  blocked  so  that  trucking  is  very 
slow  and  in  many  cases  impossible.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  perishable  goods 
have  spoiled,  because  they  could  not  be 
handled,  and  the  prices  quoted  in  many 
lines  are  more  or  loss  nominal. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

.  67 

@ 

68 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  64 

oc 

66 

Lower  Grades . . 

.  5» 

& 

55 

Storage,  best, . 

62 

@ 

64 

Fair  to  good . 

.  52 

@ 

60 

City  made  . . . ., . 

41 

47 

(<0 

66 

Common  to  good  . 

50 

6* 

62 

Packing  Slock . 

.  39 

<3 

43 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

31 

% 

32 

Good  to  choice . 

@ 

30>u 

Skims,  best . 

.  22 

@ 

23 

Fair  to  good . 

14 

@ 

16 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy . 

.  71 

@ 

72 

Medium  to  good . 

.  65 

<& 

70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

.  63 

<A 

64 

Common  to  good . 

.  57 

<3 

62 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

<f t 

70 

Medium  t«  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

57 

6c 

62 

TiOwpr  f?r&<16R . 

.  50 

6c 

54 

Storage . 

30 

@ 

48 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

.11  00 

@13  75 

Bulls  . . 

.  7  00 

©11  00 

Cows . 

4  50 

©10  50 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lbs . 

20  00 

©24  00 

.  10  00 

1 6  00 

Ilors . 

.14  50 

Si  Hi  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  8  00 

©12  00 

Lambs  . 

.20  00 

@23  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb... 

Fair  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb. . . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

.  30 

.  26 

@  52 

@  48 

@  48 

@  42 

6*  49 

©  40 

@  27 

@  41 

Geese . 

....•••• 

.  25 

@  31 

Squabs,  do* . 

. .  2  50 

©14  00 

COUNTRY 

DRESSED 

MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 

........ 

32 

@  34 

Com.  to  good . 

. . 

25 

(ib  30 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each . 

.  8  00 

@16  00 

Pork,  heavy . 

. 

....  15 

(ii  18 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

•  ......  ... 

. 10  50 

@12  00 

Pea . 

........... 

....  7  00 

to  8  00 

Medium  . 

............i 

.  7  75 

@  8  00 

Red  Kidney . 

........  . 

....13  00 

@14  75 

W  bite  Kidney  , . 

. . 

. 15  00 

6c  15  50 

Yellow  iCye . 

@  9  00 

Lima,  California . 

. 

.  14  00 

@14  50 

FRUITS. 


Apples.  Winesap,  bbl . 

Albemarle . 

York  Imperial . 

Stnyman . 

Greening . 

King . 

Baldwin . 

( lornnon . 

Home  Baauty.bu.  box. 

Winesap,  box . 

Salty.,  box . 

Newtown,  box....o  .. 

Delicious,  box . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


IIAY  AND  STRAW, 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye . . 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  190  lbs.... . 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

State.  18a  lbs  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Anise,  bbl . . . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . . . . 

Cabbage— ton . 

New.  bu.  bk . . 

Celery,  crate . 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbl,  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . . 

String  Beaus  bu . 

Squash,  new,bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Okra,  bu . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Horseradish,  1110  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romalne,  bu . . . 

M  ushrnotus,  lb . . 

Spiuaeh.  bu . 

Karo,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Chicory  and  Esearol,  bbl . 

Garlic,  lb . . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Parsley,  bbl .  „ 


4  00  ©  8  50 

5  00  @10  00 
4  00  to  7  00 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Are 'You  Getting 
the  Extra  Bushels'? 


Send  Today  for  Your 
Free  Copy  of  “More  and 
Better  Corn”, — the  popu¬ 
lar  booklet — describing 
practical  methods  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  com  pro¬ 
duction.  Every  corn 
grower  needs  a  copy.  You 
can  get  your  copy  by  ad- 
dressing  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for 
booklet  P-240. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I 


SO  far  as  planting  is  concerned,  there  is  only  one  way  to  get 
the  extra  bushels  of  corn — the  extra  bushels  that  cut  the  cost 
of  production  per  bushel  and  bring  greater  profits. 

That  way  is  to  use  an  accurate  planter — a  planter  that  will  drop 
in  each  hill  in  every  section  of  the  field  exactly  the  number  of 
kernels  required  to  match  the  soil’s  producing  ability- 

three  kernels  to  the  hill  where  the  soil  will  support  three  stalks; 
two  kernels  to  the  hill  where  the  soil  will  support  two  stalks; 
four  kernels  to  the  hill  where  the  soil  will  support  four  stalks. 
That’s  the  accuracy  you  get  when  you  use  the 


DEERE 

999  CORN  PLANTER 


Get  Acquainted  With  This  Accurate  Planter 

The  John  Deare  999  is  a  profit-maker  from  the  first  day  it  enters  the  field. 
Investigate  its  merits  before  your  planting  season  begins  this  year.  Your 
neighbors  who  have  operated  a  999  can  tell  you  about  its  accuracy.  Examine 
it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  store.  If  you  can  find  the  opportunity  test 
its  drop,  noting  how  precisely  it  plants  the  desired  number  of  kernels  and 
how  quickly  and  easily  you  can  control  the  number  through  the  variable  drop  device. 
And  Note  Theae  Other  Features— The  999  can  be  used  for  either  hilling 
or  drilling.  Change  from  one  method  to  the  other  is  made  instantly  by 
means  of  a  foot  lever.  Because  of  the  variable  drop  device  nine  different  drilling  dis¬ 
tances  can  be  secured  without  changing  plate. 

Plants  Great  Variety  of  Seed— beans,  peas,  sorghum,  milo  maze,  feterita, 
beet  seed,  shelled  peanuts,  etc.,— without  changing  cut-ofT 
Automatic  Marker  requires  no  attention  after  starting  in  the  field. 

Fertilizer  and  Pea  Attachments  can  be  furnished— either  one  or  both  can 
be  used  when  planting  corn. 


The  seed-dropping  mechanism  on  this  plant¬ 
er  is  the  result  of  more  than  50  years  of 
specialized  effort  by  the  John  Deere  planter 
factory  to  devise  the  most  accurate  drop  known. 

Its  “Counting  Out”  Method  gives  you 
the  same  accuracy  you  would  get  if  you 
painstakingly  counted  out  the  kernels  of 
corn  and  dropped  them  by  hand. 


The  Variable  Drop  Device — a  great  fea¬ 
ture — enables  you  instantly  to  change  the 
drop  to  meet  the  various  conditions  of  soil 
in  the  same  field.  By  merely  shifting  a 
foot  lever,  without  stopping  the  team  or 
leaving  the  seat,  you  can  vary  the  drop  to 
two,  three  or  four  kernels  per  hill— always 
exactly  the  number  desired. 
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‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


All  Sorts 


He  Believes  in  Bees 

I  noticed  recently  a  column  in  tlie  in¬ 
terest  of  bee  culture.  Let  the  good  work 
gq  on,  for  no  one  needs  the  information 
more  than  the  farmer.  Usually  most  of 
them  have  from  one  to  a  dozen  swarms, 
in  any  old  kind  of  a  hive  or  box.  Some 
seasons  they  get  a  little  honey  but  oftener 
none,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  farmers  understands 
the  first  principles  of  bee  culture,  and 
their  hives  are  in  no  s’mpe  at  all  to  be 
inspected  for  disease ;  the  result  is  a  whole 
district  is  well  loaded  up  with  foul  brood 
before  the  source  can  be  discovered. 

Any  kind  of  hives  except  the  movable 
frame  hives  should  be  banished  except  to 
capture  and  to  hold  an  absconding  swarm 
until  a  good  hive  could  be  secured ;  out¬ 
side  of  this  purpose  anything  but  the  best 
movable  frame  hive  is  very  poor  economy. 
The  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  and  never 
too  good. 

Last  Spring  I  suggested  to  au  ex-min¬ 
ister  that  bees  would  fit  in  nicely  with 
the  chicken  business  that  he  was  just 
starting  in.  He  said  :  “Yes,  but  I  don’t 
know  one  thing  about  bees.  I  want  to  see 
you  later  and  have  a  good  talk  about 
them.”  The  next  time  I  met  him  he  had 
gone  to  the  best  apiary  in  the  country 
and  purchased  a  rousing  swarm  of  his 
best  Italians,  with  the  best  queen  in  the 
yard,  in  a  new  and  latest  style  hive  with 
two  comb  honey  supers;  paid  $17.50  for 
the  outfit.  He  said  that,  seemed  like  a  big 
price,  but  he  wanted  the  best.  Result, 
50  lbs.  fine  comb  honey,  that  would  cost 
at  store  not  less  than  45c  per  lb.,  value  to 
his  family  $22.50,  $5  more  than  he  paid, 
and  a  fine  swarm  free.  Was  the  best  the 
cheapest?  Yes,  over  100  per  cent. 

Ohio  _  N.  A.  CLAY. 

Breaking  Out  the  Roads 

Having  seen  several  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  different  ways  to  make  roads 
through  drifted  snow,  I  will  give  you  my 
way.  I  have  a  log  bob-sled  about  eight 
inches  wider  than  an  ordinary  sleigh.  I 


take  two  fence  posts  of  fairly  good  size 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  chain  them 
on  the  inside  of  the  runners  by  wrapping 
the  chain  around  the  runner  post  and  all, 
one  at  each  runner,  and  secure  them  tight 
so  the  post  cannot  slip  out  nor  raise  up. 
The  chain  will,  if  the  snow  is  hard,  help 
to  fill  the  holes  of  the  horses’  feet,  making 
a  smooth,  wide  track.  Our  mail  carrier 
says  it  is  the  best  track  he  finds  on  his  25- 
mile  route.  D.  F.  price. 

New  York. 

On  page  150  there  appears  a  discussion 
of  various  systems  of  keeping  the  roads  in 
a  passable  condition  during  the  Winter. 
We  have  here  a  system  of  rolling  and 
thus  solidly  packing  the  snow  that  has 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  more 
than  80  years.  We  use  rollers  made  in 
two  sections,  with  a  space  of  12  to  15 
inches  between,  in  which  the  tongue  is 
fastened,  and  which  leaves  the  core  in  the 
center  of  the  road.  Each  roller  is  about 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  about  seven 
feet  in  length.  This  rolls  a  roadway  about 
15  feet  wide,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to 
allow  two  teams  to  meet  and  pass  at  any 
point.  The  entire  roller  weight,  in  the 
vicinity  of  3,000  lbs.,  is  operated  by  two, 
four  or  six  horses,  according  to  the 
depth  of  snow.  Each  township  is  di¬ 
vided  into  districts,  each  including  ap¬ 
proximately  20  miles  of  highway.  A  roller 
is  stationed  at  a  convenient  point  in  each 
district,  and  a  man  with  a  sufficient  team 
is  engaged  to  roll  the  roads  in  his  district 
immediately  after  each  fall  of  snow.  If 
the  snow  drifts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  one  side  much  higher  than  the  other, 
a  shovel  is  used  to  keep  the  road  level. 
Otherwise  the  roller  keeps  on  the  top  of 
the  snow  and  packs  it  so  hard  that  upon 
many  of  our  roads  automobiles  run 
throughout  the  Winter.  Along  towards 
Spring,  when  the  uneven  melting  of  the 
snow  leaves  the  road  in  a  bad  condition,  a 
disk  harrow  is  weighted  and  run  over  the 
road,  and  this  puts  the  highway  into  the 
best  possible  shape. 

Vermont.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


The  Centenary  of  Canning 

It  is  now  proposed  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
canned  food.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
Cleveland  last  week  to  honor  four  men 
who  are  known  as  the  pioneer  canners. 
It  is  said  that  canned  food  was  unknown 
on  this  continent  until  100  years  ago, 
when  Ezra  Dagget  and  Thomas  Ivensett 
of  New  York,  and  Wm.  Underwood  and 
Chas.  Mitchell  of  Boston,  succeeded  iu 
canning  and  packing  fish  and  fruit  by 
means  of  heat.  Since  that  crude  begin¬ 
ning  an  immense  industry  has  grown  up. 
Shortly  after  the  Revolution  we  are  told 
that  large  quantities  of  butter  were 
shipped  from  Boston  and  New  York  to 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  customary  at 
that  time  for  many  shippers  to  pack 
oysters  in  this  butter,  both  articles  carry¬ 
ing  properly  on  the  ocean  voyage  to  the 
warm  climate  of  the  tropics.  The  oysters 
and  butter  were  exchanged  for  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  in  those  days  many  a  New 
England  farmer  sold  his  butter  and  used 
Cuban  molasses  on  his  'brown  bread. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  vast 
benefit  which  has  come  to  the  American 
Xieople  by  application  of  canning  processes 
to  most  of  our  fresh  foods.  This  tremen¬ 
dous  industry  has  enabled  millions  of 
people  to  improve  their  diet,  and  obtain 
perhaps  unknowingly  the  necessary  vita- 
mines  needed  in  their  food.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  the  business  will  be  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  future ;  in  fact,  we  have 
only  begun  apparently  to  realize  some¬ 
thing  of  the  possibilities  of  this  method  of 
preserving  food. 


State  Grange  Session 

The  Rochester  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  was  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  in  the  history  of  the  order.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  a  fine  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  and  progress  prevailed.  More  than 
the  usual  number  of  visitors  attended  the 
session,  while  the  delegates  in  atteifdance 
made  a  record  number,  as  the  Grange  is 
making  encouraging  growth.  The  secre¬ 
tary’s  report  showed  the  number  of 
Granges  in  the  State  to  be  Oil  on  Jan. 
1,  with  19  organized  during  the  year.  The 
membership  now  numbers  128,000. 


February  21,  1920 

Several  now  features  arose  to  meet  tin 
demands  of  the  day.  One  interesting  even*, 
was  the  election  of  a  new  Master,  to  tak< 
the  place  of  S.  J.  Lowell,  who  has  beer 
elevated  to  the  office  of  National  Master 
There  was  practically  no  competition,  the 
popular  secretary,  W.  N.  Giles,  who  Inn 
given  of  his  services  most  generously  ii 
that  capacity  for  20  years,  being  electee 
as  the  new  Master.  In  the  47  years  o 
the  order’s  existence  in  this  State  there 
have  been  but  three  secretaries — Mr 
Giles  for  the  past  20  years.  Mr.  Goff  fo 
the  20  years  previous  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
for  the  first  seven  years. 

Mr.  Giles  announces  as  the  new  policy 
of  the  Grange  a  campaign  to  establisl 
better  relations  between  the  city  and  the 
farmers.  As  a  starter  for  this  project 
Ira  Sharp  of  Lowville  has  donated  $5,000 
to  start  an  extension  fund  that  will  bo 
made  not  less  than  $50,000  if  the  plans 
of  the  order  are  carried  out.  This  fund 
will  be  used  for  organization  work,  and 
much  good  is  expected  to  result  from  it. 

There  was  a  battle  over  the  office  of 
Overseer,  the  candidates  being  Albert 
Manning,  who  has  held  the  office  for  some 
time  past  and  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  S.  L.  Strivings, 
lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus.  Mr.  Manning  won.  W.  L.  Bean 
of  McGraw,  who  has  long  held  the  office 
of  treasurer,  was  re-elected,  as  were  most 
of  the  other  officers.  Bert  C.  Williams  of 
Moravia  was  re-elected  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  six  years. 

One  other  departure  was  the  selection 
of  one  resolution  from  a  host  of  similar 
ones  on  the  milk  situation,  and  putting 
it  through  promptly  from  the  floor,  in¬ 
stead  of  reading  ij  to  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  is  usually  done.  This  was  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  Grange  telegraphing  Senator  Adon  P. 
Brown,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  and  who  has  in  his  hands 
Senator  Thompson’s  bill  recommending  a 
State  Milk  Commission,  to  be  named  by 
Governor  Smith.  The  telegram  set  forth 
the  fact  that  the  Grange,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Sen¬ 
ator  Brown  was  asked  to  acquaint  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  action  of  the 
Grange.  M.  G.  F. 


And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

Why  do  so  many  experienced 
farmers  fail  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities — fail  to  gather  in  the 
full  profit  their  farm  offers  them? 

It’s  because  they  haven’t  learned  the 
methods  used  by  men  who  average, 
per  acre,  90  bushels  of  corn,  2  bales  /L****m 
of  cotton,  50  bushels  of  wheat,  85 
bushels  of  oats,  and  other  crops 
equally  good.  Most  farmers  make 
costly  little  mistakes  that  cut  into  their  farm  profits — mistakes  that 
they  would  instantly  know  how  to  avoid  if  they  took  heed  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  The  wonderful  new  discoveries  and  results  achiev¬ 
ed  by  experts  thru  new  methods  many  farmers  ignore— and  one  year 
plays  “follow  master”  after  the  other,  doing  the  same  things,  the 
same  way,  with  the  same  results. 


Write  For  This  Book 


Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
this  valuable  book,  “TheSe- 
cretof  Success  in  Farming.  ’ 1 
It  was  prepared  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  ‘Co.  and  is 

chock-full  of  helpful  information 
telling  about  how  you  can  solve 
your  building  problems,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  live-stock,  some  little  mis¬ 
takes  that  you  can  avoid,  treat¬ 
ment  of  seed,  how  to  use  fertil¬ 
izers  effectively,  making  and 
maintaining  a  rich  soil,  doubling 
and  trebling  field  crops — how  you 
can  learn  the  methods  which  pro¬ 
duce  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  47  bushels  of  wheat,  80 
bushels  of  oats,  240  bushels  of 
potatoes,  210  pounds  of  butterfat 
each  year,  and  $2,000  yearly  side 
line  profits  on 
hens,  and 
much  other 
important 
farming  in¬ 
formation. 


A  $50,000 
WORK 

This  booklet  also 
contains  many 
sample  pages 


from  Farm  Knowledge  and  explains  how, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  for  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  alone,  the  farming  secrets,  best 
methods,  and  successful  experience  of 
farming  authorities  and  successes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  pooled 
together  so  that  you  can  boost  your  own 
profits,  and  avoid  the  costly  mistakes 
and  worn-out  methods  which  have  proved 
worthless. 

Mail  Coupon  Now 

Farm  Knowledge  contains  over  2,000 
pages  and  3,000  illustz-ations.  It  is  tha 
work  of  more  than  100  of  America’s 
greatest  f  arming  author!  ties— men  like  H. 
G.  Van  Pelt,  J.  M.  Evvard,  Alva  Agee, 
Dean  Curtis,  Dean  Jardine,  W.  S.  Corsa, 
C.  B.  Hutchison,  and  C,  II.  Eckles.  100 
experts  like  these  have  put  their  whole 
lifetime  of  study,  investigation  and  ex¬ 
perience  into  Farm  Knowledge.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  for  this  interesting  and 
valuable  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Success 
in  Farming.”  Fill  in  the  coupon  at  once 
and  mail  it  to  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
Dept.  C6rfi'.  Chicago,  Ill. 


i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  ■  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ti  ■  ■  f  «  ■  ■ » o  ■  ■  «  e  i  ■  i  ■  •  ■  fi  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  i 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Dept.  66RG2,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Farming,"  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

Name _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ 

R.F.D.  Box 

No _ No. _ State _ 

Street  and  No. _ 


The  Giant  Farm  Hand 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Company,  Inc. 

Sales  Dept. :  Explosives  Division 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


—with  his  strength  of  a 
thousand  men  is  ready  to 
clear  your  land  of  stumps 
and  boulders,  to  dig  your 
drainageditch,  and  to  plant 
your  trees.  His  name  is 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 

Safe,  sure,  inexpensive 

In  this  golden  year  for  the 
farmer,  every  idle  foot  of 
ground  ^ou  own  and  do 
not  cultivate  is  costing  you 
money,  and  every  stump 
in  your  fields  is  not  only 
making  it  harder  for  you 
to  plow  and  cultivate,  but 
is  occupying  valuable  land 
that  might  be  growing 
crops.  Get  them  out!  Pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are  using 
millions  of  pounds  cf  Red 
Cross  Dynamite  every 
year  to  do  this  and  similar 
work. 

Put  the  Giant  Farm  Hand 
to  work  for  you.  If  your 
project  warrants,  we  will 
send  a  demonstrator  to 
show  you  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  do  your 
work. 

See  Your  Dealer 

In  any  case,  find  out  what  the 
Giant  Fann  Hand  can  do  for 
you  —  and  how.  Write  for 
"Handbook  of  Explosives” 
today. 
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The  Henyard 


The  Back-yard  Poultry  Flock 

WHAT  BEEED  DO  I  WANT? 

The  Question  of  Selection. — With¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  settle  for  the  reader 
who  contemplates  “going  into  *poultry” 
the  question  of  what  variety  he  shall 
keep,  I  believe  that  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  commonly 
kept  breeds  will  be  of  interest  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  who  wishes  only  a  backyard  poultry 
plant  and  has  no  unconquerable  preju¬ 
dices  as  to  the  variety  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  I  have  little  regard  for  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  a  man  will  do 
best  with  the  variety  that  he  likes  best, 
for  no  amount  of  admiration  will  change 
the  characteristics  of  a  breed  or  alter  the 
market  quotations  for  poultry  products. 
Anyone  is  likely  to  like  best  the  variety 
that  does  best  for  him,  but,  after  he  has 
selected  any  one  of  the  standard  sorts  he 
should  guard  against  the  constant  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  a  change  simply  because  he 
hears  of  other  flocks  of  different  breeding 
that  surpass  his  own  in  performance. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  that 
there  is  more  in  the  feed  than  in  the 
breed. 

Eggs  or  Meat. — In  selecting  a  variety 
one  should  decide  first  the  chief  purpose 


market  defects  in  consideration  of  its 
greater  size  in  body,  as  well  as  in  product, 
and  of  its  unquestioned  beauty  in  carriage 
and  sheen  of  feather.  The  question  of 
variety  among  the  Leghorns  is  one  that 
must  be  settled  by  the  prospective  owner 
according  to  his  own  individual  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  Browns  lay  a  slightly  smaller 
egg,  as  a  rule,  than  the  Whites,  but  the 
difference  is  wholly  immaterial,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  well-kept  flock  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  appeals  strongly  to  a  real  admirer 
of  barnyard  fowls.  Few  sights  are  pret¬ 
tier  than  that  of  a  flock  of  small  Brown 
Leghorn  chicks  in  the  soft  tones  and 
stripes  of  their  characteristic  plumage. 
As  to  productiveness,  it  is  rather  one  of 
strain  than  of  variety,  though  the  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  have  the  practical 
endorsement  of  the  most  of  those  to  whom 
poultry  keeping  is  a  calling.  Both  Minor- 
cas  and  Leghorns  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  non-sitters,  but  this  character¬ 
istic  is  one  by  comparison  only.  Where 
only  a  few  chicks  are  to  be  raised  by  nat¬ 
ural  means  each  year,  these  breeds  may 
be  depended  upon  to  do  their  whole  duty 
as  mothers,  and  to  do  it  well. 

General  Purpo.se  Fowls. — Where 
there  is  no  unreasoning  discrimination  as 
to  color  of  eggs,  or  where  this  may  be  dis- 


Japancse  Woman 

for  which  he  wishes  to  keep  fowls ;  he 
should  then  consider  his  facilities  for 
housing  andi  yarding  them  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  available  for  thw^nost  profitable  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  products.  If  the  flock 
is  to  be  kept  wholly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  family  table,  meat  may  bo 
as  much  desired  as  eggs,  possibly  even 
more.  In  this  case,  a  wise  selection  would 
bar  the  light  breeds  that  surpass  in  egg 
production  but  furnish  a  very  small  car¬ 
cass  for  the  table.  If  eggs,  however,  are 
the  chief  consideration  and  meat  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  there  are  some  of  the 
lighter  breeds  that  are  altogether  likely 
to  prove  superior  to  the  heavier  ones.  In 
a  general  way,  fowls  may  be  divided  into 
meat-producing,  egg-producing  and  all- 
around  purpose  classes.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
tinct.  line  of  cleavage  between  these  class¬ 
es,  however;  they  simply  express  general 
characteristics.  All  fowls  lay  eggs  and 
all  produce  meat.  It  is  quite  true  also 
that  some  of  the  general  purpose  breeds 
are  now  crowding  the  “egg  machines” 
hard  for  honors  in  the  laying  contests. 

Standard  Breeds. — The  meat  producers 
may  be  represented  by  the  Brahmas,  In¬ 
dian  Games,  I.angshans  and  Cochins.  As 
none  of  these  are  likely  to  be  kept  by 
other  than  specialty  breeders,  we  will  not 
consider  them  further.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  egg  producers  are  the  I/eghorns  and 
Minorcas,  while  the  best-known  general- 
purpose  fowls  are  found  in  the  Plymouth 
Book,  Wyandotte  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
class.  These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  over  100  standard  varieties  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  country,  but  they  furnish  a 
sufficiently  wide  range  in  choice  for  any 
prospective  poultry  keeper.  To  -most,  the 
choice  will  lie  between  some  variety  of  the 
Leghorns,  the  Minorcas  or  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  breeds.  Even  if  one  has  the 
fancier’s  instinct,  there  will  be  sufficient 
room  for  its  gratification  in  the  widely 
Varying  plumage  and  types  to  be  found 
among  these  varieties. 

Egg  Producers. — An  egg  is  an  egg, 
anywhere  except  in  the  market.  When 
the  presence  or  absence  of  pigment  in  the 
shell  makes  a  difference  of  several  cents 
per  dozen  in  price,  as  it  does  in  those 
markets  controlled  by  New  York  City, 
breeds  of  fowls  laying  brown  eggs  are 
sadly  handicapped.  Such  fowls  must 
make  a  strong  appeal  upon  other  grounds 
if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  with  those 
that  set  the  fashion  with  a  chalk-lined 
product.  In  color  and  size  of  egg.  the 
Minorcas  hold  undisputed  pre-eminence, 
but  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  together  with  the  market  prefer¬ 
ence  for  yellow  skin  and  shanks,  has 
placed  the  latter  in  the  lead  upon  com¬ 
mercial  egg  plants.  The  custom  of  selling 
eggs  by  the  dozen,  instead  of  by  weight, 
has  also  operated  to  make  the  Minorca  a 
favorite  only  with  the  small  poultry  keep¬ 
er  who  can  afford  to  disregard  that  bird’s 


Feeding  Her  Hens 

regarded,  the  general  purpose  fowl  comes 
into-  its  own,  but,  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  choice  between  the  three  represen¬ 
tative  breeds  mentioned,  it  is  wise  to  re¬ 
frain  from  giving  advice.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  have  long  held  their  position  as  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
the  American  breeds,  and  they  have  been 
bred  both  for  egg  production  and  attract¬ 
iveness  in  the  show  room.  In  addition  to 
type  and  other  characteristics,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  barring  of  one  variety  of  this  breed 
has  furnished  ample  scope  for  all  the  fan¬ 
cier’s  skill  in  breeding.  The  Wyandottes 
probably  hold  second  place  with  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  in  popular  estimation, 
'though  countless  individual  owners  prefer 
them.  They  are  of  the  same  general  type 
and  characteristics,  though  possessing 
their  own  individuality.  They  also  pos¬ 
sess  the  advantage  of  true  American 
origin  and  of  long  breeding  for  both  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  beauty.  More  recently, 
another  general  purpose  fowl,  developed 
in  New  England,  has  come  to  the  front 
with  an  exhibition  of  extraordinary  ca¬ 
pacity  for  egg  production.  This  is  the 
Rhode  Island  Red,  a  breed  that  gained  its 
name  in  New  England,  its  fame  in  New 
Jersey.  The  recent  performance  of  a 
strain  of  this  breed  developed  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  State  at  the  Vineland  contest  has 
challenged  the  breeders  of  not  only  other 
general  purpose  fowls,  but  of  tin’  “egg 
machines”  as  well.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  we  shall, 
some  day,  have  a  dual-purpose  fowl  ex¬ 
celling  all  others  in  both  egg  and  meat 
production,  and  clothed  in  red.  M.  b.  d. 


Figuring  the  Chicken  Business 

Next  Summer  I  intend  to  start  about 
500  baby  chicks  on  a  farm  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Would  you  tell  me  what 
breed  you  think  best  to  have  for  the 
greatest  profit,  taking  everything  into 
consideration?  If  half  of  them  are  cock¬ 
erels,  how  many  eggs  per  day  should  I 
receive  from  the  remaining  250  pullets  of 
your  specified  breed?  j.  m.  r. 

This  is  about  the  way  many  people 
afflicted  with  the  chicken  fever  approach 
the  subject.  Probably  White  Leghorns 
will  pay  as  well  as  any  breed  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  We  prefer  the  Reds,  but 
the  Leghorn  men  are  in  great  majority. 
When  you  come  to  counting  pullets  be¬ 
fore  they  are  raised  and  eggs  before  they  1 
are  laid,  you  are  up  among  the  clouds. 
You  cannot  hope  to  raise  every  baby 
chick  you  buy.  If  300  out  of  500  come 
to  maturity  you  will  do  very  well.  Your 
150  pullets  may  average  140  eggs  a  year, 
and  there  will  be  at  least  10  per  cent  loss 
from  disease  or  accident  Figure  it  out 
on  that  basis  and  work  out  the  cost  of 
feed  and  equipment. 
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The  Best  Lime  Spreader 


— “And  not 
the  least  of 
my  satisfac-’ 
tion  comes 
from  the  fact 
that  it  only 
cost  me 

$37.50 


/ Ever  Saw- 
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because  it 
came  from 
‘Farm  Implement 
Headquarters’  ■ — 
by  the  4  Short  - 


*HI|  » 

r«c 


Line  Route’  and  at  the  ‘Short-Line*  price. 


Agitator  of 
fan  and  rod 
type:  —  one 
every  few 
inchei. 


If 


Cast  Met¬ 
al  Scraper 
Agitators  revolve 

“Quality?  Right!  Every  single  article  at  ‘Farm  Imple-  tiorffor' bo" hiatal 
ment  Headquarters’  is  selected  for  quality — by  experts.  donandforcefeed- 
It  has  to  be  good.  Otherwise,  it  could  never  meet  the  broad, 
exacting,  N.F.E.  Guarantee  that  assures  every  customer  a  complete, 
lasting  protection.  You  take  no  risk — you’re  sure  to 
be  satisfied  —  when  you  deal  with  ‘Farm*  Implement  Headquarters.* 

HTHE  N.  F.  E.  Spreader — for  lime,  plaster,  fertilizers  and  ashes — was  chosen 
A  strictly  on  its  merits.  It  sows  even,  fast  and  economically ; — is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  exceedingly  simple  in  construction. 

It  feeds  without  clogging  or  arching.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  mere  claim.  Revolving  with 
the  axle  are  numerous  cast  metal  Scraper- Agitators — a  set  of  cast  fans  for  each  feed  opening.  Box 
has  non-corrosive  bottom  Scrapers  fit  close  to  bottom ; — no  chance  for  accumulation.  €J  No 
gears,  cranks,  shakers  or  chains.  Drive  is  continuous  from  both  metal  Wheels — either  or  both  of 
which  are  thrown  out  of  gear  at  will.  You  can  regulate  instantly  and  exactly  for  thickness  of 
sowing  required.  C]J  Loading  is  easy — wind  trouble  avoided — by  the  low  Box.  It  carries  a  good 
load  for  two  horses sows  100  to  4000  lbs.  dry  lime  per  acre.  The  Spreader  is  light — shipping 
weight  only  about  400  lbs.,  but  strong  and  well-bracea  in  every  part. 
No  wobbling  of  Wheels  on  the  IK"  steel  Axle.  Screen  for  Box. 
extra,  $2.25. 

lf=i  H  Get  out  Short-Line  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

anything  you  may  need  in  Farm  Equipment;  farm,  dairy,  orchard,  garden 
and  poultry  requisites.  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters”  specializes  only 
in  agricultural  implements  and  in  practical  service  to  the  farmer. 
It  provides  the  Right  Goods,  at  the  Right  Price,  at  the  Right  Time. 
(Exceptional  shipping  facilities  mean  prompt  shipments.) 

Write  To-day  for  Catalog  No.  J9F—Note  Money- Savings 


Mafional  FarnwEquipmeni  fjo. 

V  DEPARTMENT  D  96  CttAMBEGS  HT STREET  •  ITew  VOQK  CITY^#tNt 


Wherever  you  arS 
there  is  a  N  e-w(fJLo\e; 
,"'®ieSfe  r  neap4?^ 


Kick. 


[lllm°is|  IrudL.  i  Ohio 


i  Conn 


Verov 


All  through  this  territory  there  are  “New-Idea”  dealers.  There’s  one 
in  your  neighborhood.  That  means  quick  delivery  and  good  service. 

Send  for  the  “New-Idea”  catalog  today  and  we’ll  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer.  Ask  him  to  show  you  the  New-Idea  written 
guarantee — the  binding  money-back  assurance  that  the  New-Idea  will 
do  all  we  claim  for  it.  It  is  absolute  insurance  of  satisfactory  heating 
for  a  life  time  and  an  old  reliable  company  stands  back  of  it. 

The  New-Idea  frameless  hot-blast  feed  door,  found  on  no  other  fur¬ 
nace;  the  cup-jointed  construction;  the  patented  non-clinker  grate 
that  burns  any  fuel;  the  big  dust  and  gas-tight  register — all  these  and 
many  other  advantages  make  the  New-Idea  the  furnace  you  will 
select  when  you  know  about  them  and  make  comparisons.  Expert 
advice  on  heating  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Bo*  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “ Superior ”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  “ Imperial ”  Steam  and  Hot  llrater  Boilers. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About’* 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  Hard¬ 
ware  dealers ,  implement  men ,  etc.  Sew 

Idea  dealers  everywhere  are  20-7 

44 making  good”. 
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Henhouse  Building 


Henhouse  Construction 


I  would  like  some  information  as  to 
■building  henhouses ;  how  many  birds  to 
keep  in  one  house,  kind  of  floors,  etc.  I 
understand  a  hen  should  have  a  space  3 
ft.  square,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  in  one 
place,  each  hen  having  3  ft.  square  space. 

Shelton,  Conn.  E.  F.  H. 

From  3  to  4  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  for 
each  fowl  is  considered  about  right,  but 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  fowls 
that  can  advantageously  be  kept  in  one 
flock.  On  commercial  plants  flocks  run¬ 
ning  into  the  thousands  may  frequently 
be  seen  and,  even  in  small  plants  where 
only  a  few  hundred  fowls  are  kept,  the 
tendency  is  to  make  fewer  subdivision  and 
t  care  for  more  together.  This  saves 
much  labor  and  so  probably  compensates 
for  any  loss  due  to  what  formerly  would 
have  been  considered  overcrowding. 
Flocks  of  from  200  to  ”>00  are  of  conveni¬ 
ent  size,  and.  except  for  the  purposes  of 
selection  and  breeding.  I  know  of  no  real 
advantage  in  making  them  smaller.  Con¬ 
crete  floors  have  advantage  over  all  others 
and,  for  permanent  buildings,  are  to  be 
desired.  Either  wood  or  dry  dirt  floors 
may  be  used  with  entire  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever.  though  the  labor  involved  in  keeping 
the  latter  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  the 
difficulty  in  excluding  rats  from  the 
buildings  where  they  are  used  militates 
against  their  popularity.  M.  B.  D. 


House  for  1,000  Birds 

What  would  it  cost  to  build  a  poultry- 
house  for  1.0C0  birds?  The  house  to  be 
20  ft.  wide  and  required  length  to  accom¬ 
modate  1.000  birds,  floor  t  be  concrete. 
Is  5  ft.  high  in  rear  and  8  ft.  high  in  front 
the  proper  heights  for  poultry-houses? 
This  house  to  be  open  front. 

How  should  this  house  be  built  in  order 
to  get  the  early  morning  sun  during  Win¬ 
ter  months?  Would  pens  of  100  birds 
each  do  as  well  as  50  in  each  pen?  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  small  pens,  because  the 
birds  seem  to  lay  more  eggs  when  kept  in 
small  flocks.  I  have  always  had  good  re¬ 
sults  from  poultry,  and  have  someone 
who  would  like  to  back  me  up  in  this  bus¬ 


iness.  I  only  want  a  house  that  is  very 
plain.  No  fancy  work  about  it.  As  this 
house  will  be  built  on  a  hill  it  will  be 
high  and  dry ;  also  birds  will  have  the 
run  of  a  young  orchard  of  00  trees.  What 
do  you  think  about  this  plan?  Have  you 
any  idea  just  what  a  1,000-bird  plant 


would  pay  a  year?  I  have  made  profits 
of  82  and  more  a  year  from  small 
flocks,  hut  have  no  idea  what  a  large 
plant  like  the  one  I  intend  to  undertake 
will  give  in  returns.  c.  B.  it. 

New  Jersey. 

As  the  cost  of  any  building  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  local  prices  for  material, 
labor,  etc.,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  any  figures  of  value  to  youj 
Any  local  carpenter  should  be  able  to 
give  you  an  approximate  estimate,  how¬ 
ever.  The  height  of  a  poultry-house  20 
ft.  deep,  front  and  rear,  will  depend  upon 
the  type  of  roof  used.  With  a  two-slope 


roof.  4tk  ft-  to  5  ft.  for  the  rear  wall  and 
7  ft.  or  7*4  ft.  for  the  front,  would  be 
good  dimensions.  Such  a  house  should 
face  to  the  southeast  to  get.  the  early 
morning  sun.  Few  poultrymen,  nowa¬ 
days,  keep  hens  in  such  small  flocks  as 
from  50  to  100,  the  extra  labor  involved 
more  than  counter-balancing  any  in¬ 
creased  production  so  gained.  You  will 
probably  not  keep  1,000  hens  long  in 
fewer  than  three  flocks.  As  to  predicting 
the  probable  profits  from  a  plant  of  this 
size,  I  prefer  to  be  excused ;  they  range 


from  zero  to  several  dollars  per  hen,  but 
I  think  that  they  seldom  exceed  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  those  about  to  embark  in 
the  business.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  a  Brooder  House 

Will  you  give  me  plans  for  a  100-chick 
brooder  and  for  a  200-chick  brooder? 
Wlliat  kind  of  wood  would  be  the  best 
to  use,  and  about  how  much  would  it  cost 
to  build  each?  J.  S.  H. 

Scotia,  N.  Y. 

If  I  were  to  build  a  brooder  for  100 
chicks,  or  a  smaller  number.  I  should 
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obtain  one  or  two  large  dry  goods  boxes 
and  make  of  them  a  little  building  having 
about  20  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
of  sufficient  height  to  work  in  |  In  this 
little  building  I  should  install  one  of  the 
portable  lamp-heated  hovers,  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  poultry  supply  houses; 
this  to  be  removed  when  the  chicks  became 
large  enough  to  dispense  with  artificial 
heat  and  perches  substituted.  This  little 
building  should  have  large  windows  in 
front  for.  the  admission  of  sunlight,  and 
they  should  be  hinged  at  the  top  to  swing 
outward  for  ventilation  :  wire  screens  pro¬ 
tecting  the  opening.  Never  mind  exact 
dimensions  or  details  of  construction ; 
there  aren’t  any.  Build  it  to  suit  your¬ 
self,  only  making  it  tight  and  warm,  light, 
airy  and  cheerful,  and  then  keep  it  clean 
inside,  with  plenty  of  clean  litter  upon 
the  floor.  An  old  standard  style  of  small, 
portable  brooder  is  0  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide, 
20  in.  high  in  the  rear.  30  in.  in  front. 
It  has  two  glass  fitted  doors  in  front,  tak¬ 
ing  up  about  one-half  the  space  there,  and 
an  end  exit  for  the  chicks.  The  roof  is 
removable  for  convenience  in  cleaning. 
It  is  generally  built  of  matched  pine 
flooring,  the  walls  being  of  boards  placed 
vertically,  the  floor  nailed  to  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  frame  of  2x2-in.  stuff,  to  which  frame 
(he  lower  ends  of  the  matched  boards 
forming  the  walls  are  also  nailed.  The 
‘‘plate”  to  which  the  upper  ends  of  these 
boards  are  nailed  is  of  lx4-in.  stuff,  the 
upper  edges  of  which  are  flush  with  the 
upper  ends  of  the  wall  boards.  The  roof 
is  of  any  light  stuff,  covered  with  pre¬ 
pared  roofing.  The  front  doors  extend 
from  near  the  floor  to  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  roof,  and  may  well  be  two 
in  number,  about  20  in.  square  each,  and 
made  to  hold  two  large  standard-size  win¬ 
dow  panes  placed  vertically.  Almost  any 
poultry  supply  catalogue  will  have  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  small  brooder  which  can 
easily  be  made  at  home  by  any  one  handy 
with  saw  and  hammer. 

For  200  or  more  chicks  in  a  flock,  one 
of  the  coal-burning  heaters  is  best:  in 
fact,  almost  indispensable.  This  may  be 
placed  in  any  l-oorn  or  building  where  100 
square  feet  or  more  of  floor  space  is 
available.  Where  a  special  building  is 
constructed  for  these,  a  portable  colony 
house  is  usually  built.  For  details  of  the 
construction  of  these,  I  can  refer  you  to 
nothing  better  than  the  plans  published 
by  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These  will  be  sent  to  you 
without  charge  if  you  apply  for  them. 

M.  b.  ». 


No  More  Blowouts 
Miles  from  Town 

rHROUGH  all  the  mud  and  soft 
ground  of  late  winter  and  spring, 
over  all  roads,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions,  LambeitTrublpruf 
Tires  travel  with  never  a  blowout, 
puncture  or  tire  delay.  It  matters  not 
whether  you  are  going  to  town  or  down 
to  the  fields  or  neighbors,  Trublpruf 
Tires  will  never  delay  you. 

Yet  Trublprufs  ride  as  easily  and  in 
the  end  cost  less  than  other  tires.  They 
put  an  end  to  tire  troubles  on  the  farm. 

No  more  tinkering  with  tires  in  a  cold 
garage  or  barn. 

Lambert  Tires  were  awarded  first 
place  at  theSan  Francisco  World  s  Fair 
in  1915.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  we  will  ship  direct. 

Descriptive  Booklet  and  Price  List  Free 

Lambert  Trublpruf  Tire  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK.  INC. 
Distributors  for  New  York 

1172  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Representatives 

Wanted 

User  agents  are  wanted  in  all 
rural  communities  where  we 
are  not  now  represented.  If 
you  drive  a  car  and  wish  to 
make  profits  from  the  big  de¬ 
mand  for  Lambert  Trublpruf 
Cord  Tires  in  your  District, 
write  Dept.  A  at  once  for 
our  agents*  proposition. 


■ 


Trublpruf*  CoritTires 


Good  Old  Paroid 


NEPONSET  RODFS 


“Good  old  Paroid” — That’s  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  ysar. 

One  farmer  writes,  “Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  1  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn’ t  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slatesurfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  n;ost  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  burn — right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  aud 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There’s 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  full  iuiorma- 
tioo. 


BIRD  &  SON,  incorporated  (Established  17‘>5)  F.ast  Walpole,  Mass. 
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Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fun  With  the  Pigs 

The  pictures  of  pigs  and  children  here 
shown  were  sent,  us  by  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Clift 
of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Clift 
says  that  these  pictures  show  some  of  the 
members  of  his  family  exhibiting  their  pet 
pig.  There  are  three  of  the  babies  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  two  pictures,  and  Mr.  Clift 
says  that  they  have  seven  more,  all  older 


Tame  Pig  as  Saddle  Horse 


than  these  three,  running  up  to  25  years. 
They  are  all  at  home  except  one,  and  as 
Mr.  Clift  rightly  says,  all  this  keeps  some 
one  busy  “fighting  the  high  cost  of  living.” 
Certainly  these  children  have  what  you 
might  call  a  “patient  porker.”  This  pig 
enters  right  into  the  play  and  is  ready  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  family  burden.  As 
we  have  stated  a  number  of  times,  we 
don’t  quite  like  the  idea  of  little  children 
getting  too  close  to  these  big  animals,  but 
this  pig  shows  by  his  position  and  his 
countenance  that  he  is  what  you  might 
call  very  good  natured. 

Feeding  Brood  Sow 

Will  Prof.  Minkler  give  me  a  ration  for 
a  brood  sow  which  weighs  about  350  lbs., 
bred  December  23?  Ration  should  be 
made  of  farm-raised  feeds,  such  as  corn, 
oats,  barley,  with  bran  and  middlings. 
Middlings  are  mostly  fine  ground  bran, 
not  white  middlings  like  we  used  to  get. 


ration  that  has  been  suggested,  I  would 
give  her  free  access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay,  and  an  abundance  of 
ear  corn,  oats  and  barley,  you  could  elimi¬ 
nate  the  oilmeal  provided  the  Alfalfa  was 
of  a  fine  enough  grade  to  make  it  possible 
for  her  to  consume  enough  of  this  rough- 
age  to  supply  the  necessary  protein. 

A  gain  of  six  pounds  a  day  is  unusual. 
One  could  scarcely  imagine  a  better  com¬ 
bination  than  corn  and  skim-milk  for  fat¬ 
tening  growing  pigs.  It  would  seem  from 
your  experience  that  the  gains  cost  quite 
as  much  as  the  meat  is  worth  after  it  is 
produced.  The  prevailing  price  of  hogs  is 
unusually  low  if  one  considered  the  price 
of  grains  necessary  for  feeding  pigs.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago  pork  was 
selling  for  more  than  20  cents  a  pound 
live  weight,  and  that  the  prevailing  costs 
of  grain  were  no  greater  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  when  the  price  is  nearer  15  cents, 


Fattening  Pigs 

1.  I  have  some  Berkshire  and  Duroc 
pigs  which  I  want  to  fatten.  As  I  have 
no  market  for  the  cull  potatoes  I  bought  a 
cooker  and  boil  them  for  the  pigs.  They 
eat  the  potatoes,  but  as  a  result  do  not 
care  much  for  the  ear  corn  which  they  get 
in  the  morning  and  do  not  get  very  fat. 
Shall  I  mix  the  potatoes  with  some  ground 
feed,  and  which  kind  do  you  advise?  I 
was  told  that  some  tankage  should  be 
added.  Feed  is  extremely  expensive,  hut 
I  would  gladly  use  it  if  I  can  be  sure  of 
the  better  results. 

2.  I  have  two  old  cows,  both  dry,  which 
I  want  to  fatten  in  order  to  use  up  the 
nubbins  and  soft  ears  of  corn  which  arc 
this  year  quite  plentiful.  I  give  them  fod¬ 
der  and  all  the  corn  they  will  eat.  Fan  I 
add  some  other  feed  to  fatten  them 
quicker,  or  is  the  ration  given  sufficient? 

3.  Is  plain  automobile  oil  good  against 

lice  on  pigs?  n.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  fatten  pigs  ex¬ 

clusively  on  cull  potatoes,  but  if  they  are 
cooked  and  the  water  drained  off,  and  the 
pulp  supplied  in  generous  quantity  you 
will  find  that  they  will  prefer  this  pulp 
to  most  any  other  thing  that  can  be  sup¬ 
plied.  The  way  to  solve  your  problem  is 
to  mix  some  cornmeal  or  shelled  corn  with 
the  potato  pulp  and  feed  it  iu  combination 
rather  than  as  ear  corn.  It  would  be  well 
to  include  a  small  percentage  of  tankage 
in  this  mixture  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
sufficient  protein  is  available.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  is  recommended :  100  lbs.  of 

potatb  pulp,  50  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  or 
cornmeal,  25  lbs.  of  ground  oats  or  barley, 
5  lbs.  of  digester  tankage.  Do  not  cook 
any  of  the  feed  other  than  the  potatoes, 
and  feed  it  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop 
rather  than  as  a  thin  slop.  Feed  them  all 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish  of  this 
mixture  t"'ice  daily,  and  provide  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  salt,  charcoal,  ground  limestone, 
sulphur  and  bonemeal. 

2.  So  far  as  the  two  cows  are  con¬ 
cerned,  you  will  find  that  they  will  fatten 
quite  as  quickly  on  corn  and  corn  fodder 
as  any  other  combination  that  you  could 
supply  economically.  Feed  them  all  that 


Swat  citing  the  Pig's  Back  With  a  Teeter  Board . 


A  year  ago  you  told  me  how  to  feed  my 
shotes  with  corn  and  skim-milk.  I  made 
a  gain  of  180  lbs.  in  33  days,  nearly  six 
pounds  a  day  for  the  two  shotes,  but  not 
much  profit — $2.S6 — without  figuring  la¬ 
bor  or  investment,  etc.,  just  cost  of  pigs. 

Indiana.  u.  u. 

A  useful  mixture  for  a  brood  sow  to 
farrow  in  April  would  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  100  lbs.  of  corn,  100  lbs.  of  oats, 
100  lbs.  of  barley,  100  lbs.  of  middlings, 
40  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

She  should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
this  grain  to  enable  her  to  gain  a  pound 
a  day  during  her  gestation  period.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  it  will  require  from  5  to  7 
ibs.  of  the  grain  mixture,  although  the 
amount  must  he  determined  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  conditions  prevailing, 
and  cannot  be  determined  accurately  iu 
advance,  Iu  addition  to  this  concentrated 


they  will  eat  twice  daily  of  the  soft  corn. 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  would  contribute 
materially  to  their  gains,  as  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  roughage  in  palatable  form. 

3.  Crude  oil  would  be  preferable  to 
automobile  oils  in  the  eradication  of  lice 
on  pigs,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  less 
expensive  and  that  it  can  he  more  easily 
applied.  Put  it  on  with  the  ordinary  rice 
root  brush,  making  sure  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  surface,  and  repeat  the  application  iu 
seven  days. 


“That  matrimonial  partnership  will 
start  on  a  pretty  solid  basis.  The  girl’s 
father  gives  them  a  home,  an  uncle  fur¬ 
nishes  it.  au  aunt  presents  them  with  a 
car,  and  the'  girl  has  a  nice  income  of  her 
own.”  “Fine.  And  what  does  the  bride¬ 
groom  supply?”  “Well,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  he  contributes  the  firm  name.” — Life. 


It’s  Easy  to  Move 

the  CUSHMAN  to  the  Job! 

Don’t  waste  time  and  labor  moving  your 

job  to  some  heavy  stationary  engine.  Move  your 
Light  Weight  Cushman  quickly  and  easily  to  the  job. 

The  illustration  on  the  right  shows  the 

Cushman  4  H.  P.  Engine,  weighing  only  190  lbs. 

Above  same  engine  is  shown  mounted  on  hand  truck 
— easy  to  pull  around  from  job  to  job. 

Weighing  only  40  to  60  lbs.  per  horsepower — only  about  one- 

third  what  other  engines  weigh — Cushman  Engines  are  really  portable, 
whether  mounted  on  wheels  or  not.  Remember,  one  man  can  lift  a  Cushman 
4  H.  P.#  while  two  men  can  easily  carry  a  Cushman  8  H.  P. 

CUSHMAN 

ORIGINAL  Light  Weight  Power 


The  Cushman  is  the  original  light  weight,  all-purpose  farm  engine.  Unusual 
care  in  design;  higher  standards  in  all  manufacturing  processes,  perfected  balance, 
refinements  in  ignition,  carburetion  and  lubrication,  enable  Cushman  Engines  to  deliver 


More  Power  per  Pound 


This  is  why  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  line  of  gaso¬ 
line  motors  weighing  only  40  to  60  lbs.  per  horsepower,  depending 
on  size,  yet  to  secure  as  much  power  and  even  more  general 
efficiency  than  is  possible  with  engines  of  the  old  type  weighing 
three  or  four  times  as  much. 

More  Jobs — More  Equipment 

Besides  doing  every  job  that  any  heavyweight 
engine  of  same  horsepower  will  do,  the  Cushman 
Engine  may  be  attached  as  power  drive  to 
machines  in  the  field,  such  as  harvesters,  hay 
presses,  corn  binders,  pickers,  potato  diggers, etc. 
Cushman  Motors  have  extra  equipment,  such 
as  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction 
Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump, 
without  extra  cost.  Write  for  the  Cushman 
Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 


8  H.  P.  Double  Cylinder 
Weighs  only  320  lbs. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  North  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (SIS) 


Quit  Kicking  About  High  Priced  Lime 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY 


Reichard’s  Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Pure  White  in  color.  Packed 
in  strong  roomy  50-lb.  bags, 
which  will  stand  long  storage 
and  allow  for  air  slaking. 

The  Highest  Testing 
Hydrate  on  the  Market 

Prices  Right  Prompt  Shipments 

Write  forparticulars,  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet,  freight  rates,  etc. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


HDDSORl 

nmniiminiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiii 


TIME  SAVING 
GARDEN  TOOLS 


201  Handy  Outfit  sgr  Six  Tools  in  One 

This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi-  ////"///wiimi\ i cal  garden  tool  made.  It  is  really 
six  in  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hillstfrom 
4"  to  24r  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 
The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  features  of  this  outfit  are  100# 
accuracy  in  planting;  non-blistering  plow  handle  grip,  full  16-inch  wheel,  easy  working  automatic  seed 
coverer,  swinging  marker  and  adjustable  furrow,  opening  shoe  planting  seeds  uniformly  at  any 
depth  desired.  Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog,  fully  describing  this  and  many  other  Tools 
that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use.  (15) 


HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dept.815  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


■ 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS 
DOWN  If® 
IHH.M 


BY  OXE  MAX.  It  s  KIXH  OFTIIK  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Scad  for  KltKK  catalog  No.  B  69  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  UL 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CENTl'KI  Rubber  Roofing  is  sold  dirt 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Am 
tea.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight  Send  i 
FDCf  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prit 
*  ,lLt  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFB.CQ.303  Katherine  Bldg.  E.St. Louis. 
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Turkey  Talk  by  a  Turkey  Woman 


In  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  farm 
women  meet  they  do  not  talk  about  their 
neighbors ;  they  talk-  about  their  turkeys 
—at  least  from  about  the  middle  of  March 
until  the  last  shipments  are  heard  from  in 
December. 

“Have  your  turkeys  begun  to  lay  yet?” 
is  heard  over  the  telephone,  in  the  church 
vestibule,  on  the  streets  in  the  nearby 
village,  and  during  the  early  morning  call. 
Then  follow  many  tales  of  trouble.  The 
turkey  slips  away  so  slyly  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  follow  her.  Before  we  know 
it  she  has  laid  several  eggs;  a  cold  snap 
comes  and  the  eggs  are  frozen.  The  nest 
may  be  behind  the  haystack,  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  in  the  woods,  in  almost  any 
fence  corner  or  under  any  brush  pile. 
After  the  frost  troubles  are  over  it.  is 
found  that  crows  have  also  been  watching 
that  hen  turkey  and  each  day  after  her 
egg  is  laid  the  crow  has  a  feast.  Three 
or  four  turkeys  decide  to  lay  in  the  same 
nest ;  fights  result,  eggs  are  broken  and 
•this  time  the  turkey  has  the  feast. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  few  or  a  good 
many  eggs  are  collected.  The  hens  change 
their  minds  several  times— a  feminine 
characteristic — but  finally  decide  to  sit. 
Once  started  they  vacillate  no  more,  stick¬ 
ing  closely  to  their  job  until  it  is  finished. 
Rats  or  some  other  enemy  may  steal  part 
of  the  eggs.  The  mother  hen  may  step 
on  a  few  and  crush  them,  but  when  28 
days  are  up  there  are  nearly  always  some 
poults  to  begin  their  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  inexperienced  turkey  raiser  now 
tries  many  schemes.  The  turkeys  are 
cooped,  yarded,  tied  by  the  leg.  or  housed. 
A  dewy  morning  brings  disaster.  Turkey 
palates  are  temped  with  a  variety  of 
foods.  The  greedly  ones  die  from  indiges¬ 
tion,  the  weak  ones  die  from  a  weariness 
of  life.  A  few  will  survive. 

After  experience  has  brought  wisdom, 
the  old  turkey  mother  is  given  her  free¬ 
dom  and  the  poults  are  allowed  to  hustle 
for  their  daily  bread.  Of  course  the 
mother  will  abuse  the  freedom  given  her 
by  going  as  far  away  as  possible.  She 
has  no  faith  in  either  friend  or  foe — but 
entire  confidence  in  her  own  ability  to 
care  for  her  family. 

Many  and  long  are  the  tramps  to  be 
taken.  Exasperation  mildly  describes  the 
feeling  when  the  old  turk  yells  “quit”  just 


as  you  have  the  little  family  started  for 
home.  Every  last  one  of  those  little  tur¬ 
keys  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  The  most 
painstaking  search  will  not  bring  them 
to  light.  You  can  only  wait  until  the 
mother  gets  ready  to  call  them,  when  they 
will  instantly  reappear,  jxt  your  very  feet, 
perhaps.  That  may  occur  several  times 
on  the  trip  home,  but  come  home  they 


must  every  night  until  the  habit  is  formed 
and  then  they  come  by  themselves. 

Through  the  months  that  follow,  crows, 
hawks  and  foxes  take  toll  from  the  flock. 
When  market  day  draws  near  there  may 
be  five  or  there  may  be  50  Bronze  or  Hol¬ 
land  or  Bourbon  Red  birds  strutting  in 
'your  yard.  Now  the  question  arises 
whether  to  ship  the  turkeys  to  Boston 
(New  York  market  gets  few  St.  Lawrence 
'County  turkeys),  or  sell  them  at  the  local 
market.  Some  try  one  plan,  some  the 


other.  On  market  days  the  little  villages 
of  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Heuvelton  are 
crowded  to  their  limits.  Many  tons  of 
turkeys  are  disposed  of,  but  troubles  are 
still  with  the  turkey  raiser.  Commission 
houses  fail,  commission  merchants  cheat 
on  weights  and  misquote  prices,  local  buy¬ 
ers  drop  the  price  a  few  cents;  once  in  a 
while  one  cheats  on  weights.  But  finally 
they  are  gone,  all  these  splendid  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  turkeys,  finest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Boston  and  her  neighboring  cities 
have  Thanksgiving  dinners  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  well  envy.  Whatever  the  re¬ 
sults,  the  turkey  raiser  is  an  optimist. 


This  year  may  be  bad,  but  next  year  will 
be  better.  Better  breeding  stock  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  new  year  is  started  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  the  last. 

NETTIE  C.  BOYCE. 


Ration  for  Laying 

What  is  the  best  balanced  ration  for 
laying,  using  corn  for  basis?  L.  8. 

Corn  should  be  mixed  with  other  grains, 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buck¬ 


wheat,  for  scratch  grain,  and  a  ground 
grain  mash  should  be  fed  in  addition.  The 
latter  may  vary  widely  in  composition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feeds  available  and  their 
relative  cost.  One  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  columns  is  as  follows:  Corn- 
meal.  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  gluten  feed  and  meat  scrap. 
This  was  known  as  a  “war  ration,”  rec¬ 
ommended  by  several  State  agricultural 
colleges  during  the  war  as  economical  and 
efficient.  It  is  equally  good  now.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  a  Cement  Henhouse 

We  want  to  build  a  chicken  bouse  20  ft. 
wide  by  120  ft.  long.  Our  intentions  are 
to  make  a  foundation  wall  about  1  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  cement  floors.  Is 
it  safe  to  do  this  without  excavating? 
The  cement  would  practically  be  one 
solid  mass,  flow  thick  should  the  walls 
be  made  for  a  two-story  building,  and 
how  thick  should  floors  be  to  prevent 
them  from  crackling?  Do  you  think 
cement  work  can  be  done  now?  This 
is  the  only  time  we  have  to  do  it.  Can 
it  be  protected  from  frost  with  straw  and 
tar  paper?  or.  M.  N. 

Whether  excavation  is  needed  or  not 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
concrete  floor  may  be  safely  laid  directly 
upon  an  open,  sandy  soil  that  does  not 
heave  with  the  Winter  frosts,  but  should 
have  a  sub-base  of  from  0  to  12  in.  of  field 
stones,  if  in  a  location  not  well  under- 
drained  naturally.  A  poultry-house  wall 
need  not  be  higher  than  necessary  to 
keep  the  sills  from  the  ground,  and  should 
be  slightly  wider  than  these  rf  not  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  floor.  As  there  is  little 
weight  upon  such  a  floor,  it  need  not  be 
more  than  2  or  3  in.  thick  over  the  sub¬ 
structure.  If  laid  directly  upon  the 
ground,  a  depth  of  0  in.  would  he  safer 
and  cement  might  be  saved  by  using 
larger  stones  as  filler  when  placing  the 
concrete.  A  stone  surrounded  and  covered 
by  concrete  here  answers  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  and  costs  nothing. 

Concrete  should  not  freeze  before  the 
first  setting,  particularly  it  should  not 
alternately  freeze  and  thaw  at  short  in¬ 
tervals.  If  the  weather  is  not  too  cold, 
it  can  be  protected  by  covering  until  the 
first  hardening  has  taken  place,  a  matter 
of  a  few  days.  There  has  been  no  time 
as  yet  in  my  own  locality  when  concrete 
work  could  not  be  safely  undertaken  and 
it  looks  now  as  though  this  time  would 
be  considerably  extended.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  do  this  work  before  freezing 
temperature  may  naturally  be  expected. 

M.  B.  i>. 


y/y\  y&'fyy 
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II.  G.  Hunzicker,  of  Foster,  I, 'ash., 
pulling  a  2.'rinch  fir  stump  with 
deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  ground, 

\  SAW  v  ASK  A 


This  man  made  #35  Land 
Worth  §200  an  acre 

Pulling  Big  stumps'4>  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land-  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.  Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  “K”  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  he  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  I  give  highest  banking  references. 


HAND  POWER. 


Showing 
easy  lever 
Operation 


umpPulJer 


Ohe  man  with  a  “K”  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
,\  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break¬ 
age.  Has  two  speeds — CO  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — ■slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.  Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
r  x  cannot  go. 

^  '  Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 

free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  34 

99  John  St.,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Office 

182  Fifth  Street 
’&>  San  Francisco, 
Pi.  Calif. 


No  Stumploo  Bi&  For  The  O 


Last  Big  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 

Lands.  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  is  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain 
growing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners — and  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher.  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 

Your  Last  Big  No  ^axes  on 

Opportunity  (if 'jjjKjff W\  Improvements 

This  block  contains  Thereis  a  smalltax  on 

i  ,  [  • ,  /  the  land — seldom  more  than 

both  fertile  open  prairie  20c  an  acre  f°r  a*l  purposes 

and  rich  park  lands  in  - ^  but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your 

the  Lloydminster  and  „  .  livestock, buildings.improve. 

Battleford  Districts  of  Centra! 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan .  \  oil  churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
can  buy  farm  lands  on  the  rich  desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche-  ach,eve  ‘"dependence. 

wan  and  Alberta  at  prices  aver-  JJ0  Sale  WitllOUt  IUVCS- 
aging  about  $i8.00  an  acre.  Or  .  . 

land  in  Southern  Alberta  under  tlg&tlOll 

an  iri  igation  sy  stem  of  unfailing  •phe  cana<jjan  pacific  will  not  sell  you 
water  from  $50  an  acre  and  up.  a  farm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 

ip  «  V  *  a  C  must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 

iwcntv  I  ears  to  Laril  answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 

•  _  _  Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy, 

on  ft  f-n  Pair  Don't  delay  your  investigation.  This 

announcement  calls  attention  to  the 
The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this  J?31  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy  Reserved  Farm  Lands, 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the  q  •  in  ,  f  wj 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay  DpeCial  KateS  lOrilOme- 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay-  r 

mem  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of  seekers  and  i*  ull  Information 

the  fourth  vear,  then  fifteen  annual  .  , 

Payments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  central  Special  railway  rates  for  nomeseektrs 
askatchewan.  Seagar  Wheeler  grew  make  inspection  easy.  Send  now  for 
the  world’s  prize  wheat.  World’s  prize  free  illustrated  pamphlets  answering 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster.  all  questions  and  setting  forth  figures 

_  •  ••  |  •  ,  .  about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  cli- 

I  anfi<!  I  III flPl*  IfTHrailfin  mate,  opportunities,  etc.  Do  not  delay. 
LtdllUo  VIIUCl  II I  IgaliUII  send  coupon  below  for  information. 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian  Pa-  —  —  — - .  _  — -  — ( 

cific  Railway  has  developed  the  largest  I  m.  E.  THORNTON.  tu,t.  .r  Csltsiittiia  i 
individual  irrigation  undertaking  on  .  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  ItY..  Q 

the  American  Continent.  Thi9  district  I  944  First  St..  E.,  Calvary.  Alberta  I 
contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  ,  i  would  be  interested  in  learning  more  | 

Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  water  I  ...  * 

is  administered  under  the  Canadian  |  □  Imgat.on  farming  in  Sunny  Alberu.  . 
Government.  Prices  raRge  from  $50  .  □  ’  S“'  * 

an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment  I  n  Sp^iraUw,* r.t“  for  homeseeker. 
terms.  $2,000  Loan  in  improvements.  ■  Q  Business  and  industrial  opportunities 
Twenty  years  to  pay  back.  I  in  Western  Canada. 

_  _ _ _ , _  ■  □  Town  lots  ingrowing  Western  town,.  . 

M.  E.  THORNTON  I  My,ime . | 

Supt.  of  Colonization  | 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  i  Address . . . 

944  First  Street,  E.f  Calgary,  Alberta 

For  all  information  about  Canada,  ask  the  C.  P.  R. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Garget 

Can  you  advise  what  I  can  do  (  >  <  ::re 
my  cow  of  caked  udder?  She  is  to  freshen 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  am  feeding  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  bran  and  middlings,  mixed  half 
and  half.  J.  E.  p, 

Pennsylvania. 

You  should  have  given  full  particulars 
and  a  description  of  the  condition  present. 
It  is  natural  for  the  udder  to  become  en¬ 
larged  and  dropsical  toward  calving,  hut 
if  the  part  is  red.  swollen  and  sensitive 
or  sore,  that  would  indicate  garget  Stop 
all  rich  food,  but  allow  bran  and  hay. 
Keep  the  bowels  active.  Massage  the  ud¬ 
der  three  times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  in 
a  little  warm  melted  lard.  Have  the  cow 
take  exercise  daily. 


Self-sucking  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  sucks  herself  I  have 
tried  many  different  things,  put  spikes  on 
her  nose,  sticks  on  each  side  of  her  l  ead, 
fastened  a  belt  around  her  body;  also  a 
burlap  tied  under  her  udder  to  hips,  but 
nothing  seems  to  help.  She  is  bound  to 
suck  herself.  Could  you  give  me  a  rem¬ 
edy?  L.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Put  an  old  horse  collar  on  the  cow. 
That  sometimes  “works.”  If  not,  as  a 
last  resort,  you  should  have  a  trained  vet¬ 
erinarian  slit  the  cow’s  tongue  in  the  man¬ 
ner  understood  by  a  trained  surgeon. 


Tumor 

T  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  breast.  I 
have  healed  it.  but  now  it  seems  to  he  a 
ha-d  bunch  and  it  is  fast  to  the  bone. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  I  do  not 
work  the  horse,  hut  if  I  put  him  in  har¬ 
ness  he  will  draw  his  head  to  one  side ; 
he  draws  his  head  the  same  way  when  he 
walks.  lie  is  a  young  horse;  has  been 
treated  for  a  boil.  He  lias  very  tender 
skin.  G.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  tumor 
dissected  out  by  a  veterinarian,  if  he  finds 
that  it  is  causing  the  stiffness  described. 
Meanwhile,  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
every  other  day,  by  means  of  a  brush  or 
swab  of  absorbent  cotton.  It  seems  some¬ 
what  unlikely  that  such  a  growth  is  caus¬ 
ing  (he  symptoms  present,  but  an  exam¬ 
ination  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  exact  cause. 


Blind  Quarter 

I  have  a  heifer  that  freshened  lately 
with  her  first  calf.  She  has  been  milked 
for  one  month,  and  gives  milk  from  only 


three  teats.  Would  she  give  milk  from 
four  teats  when  she  freshens  again? 

New  Jersey.  o.  M.  v. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  blind 
quarter  will  yield  milk  at  another  calving, 
and  in  such  a  ease  it  often  is  best  to  allow 
a  calf  to  suck  or  to  fatten  the  animal  for 
the  butcher. 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  horse  nine  years  old,  naturally 
of  good  spirits,  but  his  hair  is  long  and 
rough,  and  he  is  very  poor.  He  bites  his 
sides  and  back ;  the  hair  is  coming  off 
over  his  eyes.  I  cannot  find  any  pimples 
on  him,  or  lice.  Some  say  it  is  Western 
itch.  I  bought  him  three  years  ago  out 
of  a  sales  stable.  lie  came  from  the  West. 

New  Y’ork.  L.  E.  r. 

It  would  be  best  to  clip  the  horse  at 
once  and  then  singe  the  coat  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  lamp,  and  afterwards  wash  affected 
parts  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
d  p.  If  the  trouble  persists,  apply  sul¬ 
phur  and  sweet  oil  freely  to  the  itching 
places.  Feed  lightly.  Keep  the  bowels 
active  and  have  the  horse  work  or  exercise 
every  day. 


Pink-eye 

Recently  I  bough;  a  cow  which  seemed 
to  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
A  few  days  later,  a  blue  spot  appeared 
on  the  pupil  of  one  eye.  The  eye  began 
to  water,  as  did  also  the  mouth.  It  has 
now  affected  both  eyes,  and  one  seems  to 
be  blind.  None  of  my  other  cows  has 
been  affected  by  it.  The  other  cows  of 
the  man  from  whom  I  purchased  this 
cow  have  developed  the  same  disease.  We 
both  have  had  veterinarians,  but  they  are 
unable  to  tell  us  what  it  is.  We  think 
it  must  be  something  in  this  man’s  pas¬ 
ture,  since  his  whole  flock  has  been  af¬ 
fected  while  our  other  cows  have  not. 
Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  this 
disease?  H.  T.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Isolate  the  cow  at  once,  as  her  disease 
no  doubt  is  pink-eye,  technically  termed 
contagious  kartitis  or  ophthalmia.  Place 
her  in  a  darkened  stable  and  feed  her  a 
light,  laxative  ration.  Night  and  morning 
bathe  her  eyes  with  a  saturated  solution 
(four  per  cent)  of  boric  acid,  and  every 
other  day  dust  the  eyeballs  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered 
oalomel  or  iodoform  and  boric  acid. 


Teacher:  “Now,  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  which  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
an  automobile?”  Tommy  (who  walks  to 
school):  “Yes,  ma’am;  the  driver!” — 
J  udge. 


Plant  2-34-5  or  6 

seeds  in  a  hill 


All  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  are 
simple;  no 
trouble  inop- 
erating  the 
Moline  Vari¬ 
able  Drop  Planter. 
Dependable  and 
accurate  in  all  its 
operations. 


The  planter  that  will  put  all  your  seed  in  the  ground  the  way  you  want  it  is 
the  one  that  will  save  you  money  and  make  you  money.  The  planter  that  has 
every  means  for  quick  and  satisfactory  adaptability  to  meet  your  requirement  is  the 


MOLINE 


VARIABLE  DROP 


It  will  plant  any  seed  from  the  size  of  an  onion  seed  to  a  l:ma  bean.  It  will 
plant  2, 3,  4,  5  or  6  seeds  in  a  hill  and  the  change  can  be  instantly  made  by  simply 
shifting  a  lever.  Use  it  as  a  drill  drop  and  you  can  plant 
one  grain  to  the  hill  at  any  distance  between  6  and  10 
inches.  You  can  equip  it  wLh  automatic  hill  drop  attac’  - 
ment  and  plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels  to  the  hill  at  distances 
ranging  from  lU/2  to  22  inches. 

Edge  and  flat  drop  plates  are  interchangeable  and  you  mn 
plant  in  rows  from  28  to  48  inches  apart  at  2-inch  interva.s. 

Call  on  your  Moline  Dealer— you  will  find  him 
ready  to  tell  you  all  about  this  planter— or 
write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Ill. 

Nearest  Branches  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Baltimore 


S'NCE  1865  V.OLINE'ON  A  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 

— 1  ■  ■ 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

fete  el  and  chilled) 
Harrow* 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stacker* 
Grain  Binder* 
Corn  Binder* 
Pitless  Scales 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
of  the 

Rurai,  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 


For  the  year  ending 
Organized  under  laws  of  1014. 

NAMES  OF 

President,  John  J.  Dillon 
Secretary,  M.  Gertrude  Keyes 
Treasurer,  Fernand  deOroof 
Attorney,  John  E.  Connelly 

ASSETS. 

Loans  on  Bond  Mortages . $10,000.00 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank. . . .  107.03 

Other  Assets .  70.20 


December  31,  1010. 

Commenced  business  1014. 

officers  : 

.  003  West  End  Ave..  New  York 

.  .  oil  West  113th  St..  New  York 

.  45  West  21st  St..  Wh'testone,  L.  I. 

.  .  .  27  William  St..  New  York 

LIABILITIES. 


Due  Shareholders,  dues . $16,658.74 

Due  Shareholders,  dividends...  1.670.73 

Borrowed  Money .  1.168.81 

Undivided  Profits  .  2.83 

Guaranty  Fund .  144. (X) 

Other  Liabilities  .  132.12 


$19,777.23 

REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31.  1010. 


$19,777.23 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  Hand  Jan.  1,  1019...  $7,170.80 

Dues  Received  .  3,808.07 

Money  Borrowed  .  12. (MX). 00 

Mortgages  Redeemed .  1. 800.00 

Loans  on  Shares  Repaid .  625.74 

Interest  Received .  1.105.23 

Dividends  Retained  on  With¬ 
drawal  .  16.07 

( tfher  Receipts .  7.000.00 


$33,535.81 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Loaned  on  Mortgages . $13,800.00 


Loaned  on  Sharps .  30.00 

Dues  Repaid  on  Withdrawal...  836.15 

Dividends  Paid  on  Withdrawal.  101.01 

Shares  .  229.50 

Cash  Dividends  Paid  on  Income 

Paid  Matured  Shares .  527.05 

Paid  Borrowed  Money .  10.831  10 

Paid  Clerk  Hire .  25  00 

Cash  on  Hand  Dee.  31,  1910...  107.03 

Other  Disbursements  .  7.044.0S 


$33,535.81 


Par  value  of  shares  (matured) 

Shares  in  force  Jan.  1.  1010.  .  . 
Shares  issued  during  1010 . 


Plan  :  Permanent. 

.  .$100.  Installments  are  50c  per  share  monthly. 


562 

156 


Shares  withdrawn  during  1010 . 

lu  force  Dee.  31.  1010 . 


61 

657 


No  unpaid  withdrawals. 


Borrowing  members .  3,  holding  05  shares 

Non-borrowing  members  . .  38,  “  562  “ 

Female  shareholders .  11,  “  112  “ 

Total  dividends  credited  on  installment  shares  during  1010.  $625.70;  rate  6%. 

Total  dividends  credited  or  paid  on  other  shares  during  1919,  $251.69;  rate:  savings 
and  juvenile  shares,  Ap/,  ;  income  shares.  4*4%;  accum.  prep,  shares,  6%; 
operating  expenses  as  defined  in  section  300  of  the  Banking  Law;  incurred  and 
paid  during  the  year,  $25;  unpaid,  none. 

Dividends  forfeited  by  withdrawing  members  during  year  1010.  $16  07. 

Interest  paid  by  borrowing  members,  6%.  No  entrance  fee. 

Loans  have  been  made  in  Bergen  Co.  and  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  Co.,  N. 

Y.  No  foreclosures. 

Largest  amount  outstanding,  $5,300. 


I’ve 
Taken  a 
Fall  Out 
of  High 
Prices” 


Says 


2 


DOWN 

ONE  YEAR 

TO  PAY 


— “The  Old  Stove  Master” 

I’m  right  at  it  again.  Friend, 
hammering  down  the  cost 
of  stoves  and  furnaces  with 
my  wholesale  direct-to-you  from 
my  factory  prices. 

Write— Get  My  Book 

See  what  you  can  save. 
Satisfied  customers  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Cash  or  easv  pay* 
menti.  Unconditional 
Guarantee— also  get  my 
offer  on  Phonographs. 
Cream  Separators,  Paints. 
Roofin*.  etc. 

Ask  (or  Catalog  No.  114 

“The  Old  Store  Matter’’ 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&leowazoe 

";:,k  Direct  to  You” 


$00  Boys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2)a. 
00  bight  running,  easy  cleaning 

close  skinunme.  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-time  _ 

atcainst  defects  m  material  and  workman 
•hip.  Marie  also  in  four  lorster  aizea  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  [9J 

Mbaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago 


Money  ref  untied  if  tint  sattxraernry 

THE  P»n<;.  fli  Be  MY 

NEW  YORK  1S3  Hudson  A 


NORTHERN  OHIO  FARMS 

Over  3u0  high  quality  fnrm  homes  close  to  two  great 
markets.  Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ht  very  rt-aso.  at.ie 
fii;n re*.  Got  our  Spring  ••aialotme. 

THE  CODDING-BAGLEY  CASE  COMPANY.  Akron.  0  .  Medina. 0. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Medina  office. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  £>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Showing  NEW  DIRIGO  door 
120  .  PARTIALLY  OPEN 


At  Last!  A  Silo  Door 
Opening  Outward 

ATnew,  exclusive  feature  of  the  famous 

DIRIGO  SILO 

ALWAYS  the  distinctive  silo  this  feature  makes 
its  value,  its  purchase  even  more  desirable  to 
you.  In  addition : 

DOOR  IS  EXTRA  LARGE 

Swings  on  hinges  built  in  for  the  exclusive 
purpose.  No  interference.  No  tugging,  lift¬ 
ing,  sliding.  Ensilage  becomes  more  easily 
accessible.  Door  is  handy  to  ladder  as  shown 
in  cut.  DIRIGO  Silos  are 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

to  you.  with  &  guarantee  that  really  guaran¬ 
tees.  Middlemen's  and  traveling  men’s  profits 
entirely  eliminated.  Extra  value  in  silo.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  NOW.  Write  TODAY  for  special 
folder  and  regular  catalog. 

We  make  the  reliable  STANDARD  Silo,  too. 
A.  H.  STEVENS,  President 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co. 

Auburn,  Me. 
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BiggestHatches  IIVI  o  r  e 

Strong  Chicks 


That’s  what  you  want  and  will 
get  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfit.  My  big  catalog 

_ _  “Hatching  Facts”  tells  the  whole 

story  — gives  newest  ideas  and  quickest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay  with  my 


*128 


95  140-Egg  Champion 

elle  Citv  Incubator 


Double  Walls  Fibre  Board — Self -regulated 
— Hot-Water  CopperTank — Safety  Lamp- 
Thermometer  Holder— Egg  Tester— Nursery. 
With  my  $7.55  Hot  Water  Double-Walled 
140-Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $18.50 

Freight  Prepaid  gS&gggS 

I  ship  quick  from  Buffalo,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City  or  Kacine. 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatch¬ 
ing  Outfit  and  my  Guide  Book 
for  sotting  up  and  operating 
you  can  make  a  big  income. 

You  can  also  share  in  my 

Special  Offers 

They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money. 

Save  time — order 
now,  or  write  to¬ 
day  for  my  Free 
Poultry  Book 

“Hatching  Facts’  _ 

It  tells  everything.  Jim  Bohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  $8,  Racine,  Wis. 


Get  big  hatches  with 
I  this  new 

Home  Hatcher 

INCUBATOR 

Dependable  up-to-date  hot- 
water  heating  system;  accurate 
temperature  regulation;  posi¬ 
tive  ventilation  and  moisture  , 
control.  Constructed  of  cypress, 
the  wood  everlasting,  and  built  “* 
for  long  use.  Nothing  fussy,  but  an  honest,  scientific, 
modern  incubator,  sold  ata  price  you  can  easily  pay.  Raise 
your  baby  chicks  in  the  Home  Hover;  safe,  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Ideal  for  colony  coop  or  poultry  house  use.  Send 
for  the  plain-facts  catalog  of  the  Home  Hatcher  and 
Home  Hover  and  order  early.  Write  today. 

Homer  Mfg.  Co-,  Box  15.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

,60— 100— 150  and 

200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


SOFT-HEAT 


Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Yeirs. 

^Insures  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 

vevery  good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee# 

>  Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  air  and  water.  Auto- 
znatic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilat  ion.  Center  heat  plan ,  round 
j  rest,  eprga turn  semi-automatically with¬ 
out  removing  trav,— • saves  time  and 
I  money.  simple,  Sate,  Sure.  Express  Prepaid. 
^  I  Write  for  Big  New  Free  Book.  - 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO.  BoxlCO,  Blair, Nebraska 


150  CHKK/  ^Pth 

hhsitz- 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
_  iron;  triple  walls.cop-  * 

I  per  tank, nursery  .egg  tester, ther- 
I  mometer.  30  days'  trial — money  back  , 

I  if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.  —  .  . 

HronclatHncubatoi^o^twIOI^acinejWis 


It  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
„  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- , 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass  ‘ 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (21 

•^Wisconsin  incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine.  Wis/ 


MAKE  HENS  LAY  "I 

\  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks}  I 

‘  one,  | 

-  | 

rj 


- leggs;  „  .  . 

heavier  lowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

aiAllll’C  latest  model 
MANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORD. MASS. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

U  A  LI  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60,  Indianapolis,  lnd 

Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  etc, 
At  dealers  or  postpaid 75  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA,  NEB, 


Healthier 

Chicks 


M 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

laurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 

FREE  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
■  iim  samples  of  “Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Newark,  Now  Jersey 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

THOROUGHBREDS  PAY 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens— Only  eat  half  as  much — 
Very  profitable— Bring  $2.00  per  ponnd  alive. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  58  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Prize  Flock,  headed  by  55  pound  tom. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List  of  Eggs. 


Bloomfield  Farms  ^ 

America's  Largest  Game  Farm 
1768  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  ’Naff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  and  Chixsold  to  April  20 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  5  Ballston  Spa,  N  Y. 


Single  Comh  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  ir  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  ”  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet. 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON,  DELAWARE  CO.,  PA. 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN  vineland  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  •  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  Hocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  nock  more 


illustrated  folder  free.  Write 


per  cent -  - - _ 

produetive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  1  OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  WINTER 
LAYING  LEGHORNS 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  244 

Two  Pens  owned  and  bred  by  Lion  Head  Poultry 
Farm  averaged  63  per  cent  for  Dec,  and  Jan.  All 
North  West  Competition.  Pen  81  now  at  Vineland 
laid  349  Eggs  during  Dec.  Can  spare  a  few  Cocker¬ 
els.  285  stock,  $7  to  $10.  Hatching  Eggs,  100— $15; 
CO— $10.  Order  from  this  ad.  No  booklets. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  Dover,  N.  J. 


For  health, 
vigor  and 
quality,  order 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHED  from  vigorous,  farm- 
raised,  pure-bred  stock — the  kind 
of  wide-awake  youngsters  that  grow  into 
early  layers  and  hardy  breeders.  Build 
your  new  flock  or  make  your  old  one 
better  with  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks. 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Newly- 
established  Springfield  plant  saves  time 
for  New  England  customers  and  makes 

The  Kerr  Chickery, 


our  capacity  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  hatching  hardy, high-grade  chicks. 

Send  for  beautiful  1920  catalog,  24  pages, 
9  x  12  inches,  and  full-color  cover  showing  our  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  as  little  chicks.  Illustrations  also  of  the 
adult  fowls,  descriptions  of  these  breeds,  how  our 
eggs  are  raised  and  hatched,  and  the  chicks  shipped. 
If  you  are  interested  in  fine  chicks, at  moderate  prices 
this  catalog  will  be  sent  you,  free  of  cost.  Use  ad¬ 
dress  nearest  you,  butwrite  now — then  order  early. 

Box  K,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 
or  Box  K,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  $3.50-$5-$10eaeli.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  of  selected  birds;  the  big,  husky  kind, 
bred  from  high  producing  parents.  Price  $3  50-$5  eich. 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.Y. 

______  B.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 

1 'll  1  Y  leading  money-making  breed  of  BARRON  LEG- 
1,111  A  HORNS-  Eggs  and  chix  at  reasonable  prices. 

*  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C. M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
laying  vigorous  strain  thatnre  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  and  many  customers.  Baby  chicks 
that  will  please  you  at  $18  per  100.  Order  early. 
FRANK  VAN  VAGNER  -  HYDE  l’ARK,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS— EGGS-CHICKS 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Barron) .  Result  of  six  years  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and  heavy 
production  of  large  white  eggs.  Males,  with  pedi¬ 
grees,  200  up  to  284.  $5  to  SI 5.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  C.  HLIGH,  West  Willington,  Conn. 

SEE  THE  PRICE  DEMAND  GREATER 

OF  EGGS  THAN  SUPPLY 

Purchase  Our  While  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

and  get  some  of  this  prosperity. 

Homeland  Farm  -  Rosbndale,  N.  Y. 

50,000  Si^f,r  Leghorn  Chicks 

A lnerican-English  Leghorns.  I.ong.  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  La}  ing 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  11  RAND- 
VIEW  STOCK  FARM  A.  HATCHERY,  U.  No.  1,  Zeelund,  Michigan 

HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns?*"? 

booklet  of  our  288-egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 
126  Dikeman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.  J. 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Eggs-Chicks-Leghorn  Pullets  iXSK®  SSK 

established  reputation  in  Leghorns,  Reds.  Koeks,  Wyan- 
dotles.  Mating  list  ready.  FOREST  FARMS,  llockaway,  H.  J. 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

ready  for  delivery  Feb.  18.  per  100—922  ;  Mar.  11— S20  ;  Ap. 
25— JIB  ;  May  17— $15.  SAMUEL  NIECE  &  SON,  Stockton,  N.J. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  high 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality*.  Martin’s  white  VVyan- 
dottes.  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Shepard  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  It.  I.  beds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

“baby  cmx”rr 

Feb.  l.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  pricelist 
and  order  blank.  THE  Sl'KNCEli  IIaTCIIEKY,  Spencer,  Ohio 

ne  AAA  r,E»i/-'lrc  for  19-0:  c-  White  and 

/«?,UUU  LmtKi  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  P. 
Rocks  and  mixed  chicks.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
The  Cyclone  Hatchery.  Box  A.  Millerstown,  Pa. 

COCKERELS— E  G  G  S—  &CB= 

from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by  High  pedigreed 
males,  $•">  to  $10.  Hatching  eggs.  $10  to  912  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  G«  11.  WKAlGIIT,  Weat  Wlllington, Conn 

LADY  PROFITEER  “.‘S'?1 

222,  221.  200.  183,  165. 156  records  of  other  birds  in  this  pen, 
which  is  now  mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  luid  281.  Eggs 
from  this  mating  $10  per  setting. 

8.  G.  McLEAN,  So,  Glastonbury,  CONN. 

Hummer's  FamousBaby  Chicks  suvIwetVeanmyTve 

and  grow.  Circular  free.  E.  R.  HUMMER  t  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams.  Hares. Cuvies,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

DECT  DDCCnO  Poultry,  Ducks.  Geese, Turkeys, Guineas. 
Dtdl  DhllUO  Hares,  CavieB,  Pigs,  and  Holstein 
Calves.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOIOEK,  Seller-mill.,  IV 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain.  Out-Iayed  the  Cream  of 
,  America,  England  and  Australia  at 

Mo.  Lay. Corn.  16-page  Cir.  FREE. 
/  Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

"O'  J.  W.  PARKS.  Bor  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

» —  -  — 

Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Ringlet  -Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Pullet 

Bred.  $4  to  $8.  C.  T.  Downing,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  9r0eugrfeo6rd  8*£u. 

Hatching  eggs.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  contest. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


B 


urred  Plymouth  Itochu.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 
strain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared 


Send  for  circular.  GII.BEKT  A. 


ed  stock. 
WILLIAMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  Anconas  and  other 
breeds.  _  Baby  Chicks,  $18  a  hundred.  Guaranteed 
safe  deliver}’.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

Hewitt's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Seroeantsville.N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRE0  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  sate  delivery  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penua. 

njIV  ft!  1%  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 
V  ■RIB  ||  horns  from  heavy  laying  strain*. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

V  W  620  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Barred  and  White  Rooks.  Reds,  White  and  Browii 
Leghorns.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  n..«l.i:  ~ 

A  I. mini  POULTRY  KAllM.R.  34.  I*lioenixville,|"a.  UUCKlMgS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  For  Sale 

from  trapnested  hens.  Records  and  prices  as  fol¬ 
lows:  180—200,  $4;  200-210.  $5;  210—220,  $6;  220— 
244,  $7.  No  male  used  whose  dam  laid  less  than  218. 
HATCHING  EGGS,  @9  per  hundred  and  up. 
Evory  breeder  at  least  two  years  old.  You  get  no 
pullet’s  eggs  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  ••  regals 

A  few  extra  selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  birds  of  John 
8.  Martin's  best,  95  and  $:  each.  L.  O.  qi  lui.EY,  Goshen,  n.T. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W. 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C’.  W.  and  Brown  Lee. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Rivirdale  Poultry  Farm,  Boa  165,  Rivtrdale,  N  J. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BKED-TO-I.AY,  111, EE  ItUillON  WINNERS  at  tile 
LEADING  SHOWS  Large,  long  backed,  ldg  honed,  good  red 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  #4  and  *5  each’ 
EGGS— 92.50  per  15;  $12  BO  per  100— EGGS 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D  ,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $12  p«r  100.  Cocker¬ 
els,  95  and  $io.  Anna  M.  Jones,  C’rakvville,  New  Yoke 

SORB  Boric  Large  boned,  deep  red,  200-egg  pedi- 
.  U.  If.  I.  neas  greed  cockerels.  $3.50.  $6  00  $6  00 
C.  LESLIE  MASON  GENOA,  N  Y 


For  Sale — White  Crested  Black  Polish  Chickens 

one  cock,  seven  hens.  First  cheek  for  gi«5  gets 

them.  Hr.  T.  Paul  Peery,  Tazewell,  Virginia 

Fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms 

Also  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Rod 
Cockerels.  JOHN  H.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  V. 

Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  T urkeys  ^t"sf«Kr ; 

guaranteed.  THOMAS  REILEY,  Chiltonville.  Plymouth,  Man 

MR  TlirlrOVC  ^or  Extra  line  Marked  Toms 
•  Da  I  III  flcyo  81  5;  hens,  St  0  Trios  not  related’ 
*33  C.  G.  BOWER,  LUDLOW VILLE,  N.  Y' 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  ••  Ooldbunk  ’’  Strain 
Large  Frame  and  Bone.  HU.  Ilu  CIIUMBLKT,  Draper,  V« 


For  Sale-  Rad  Bourbon  Turkey! 


CHICKS 

THAT  BRING  BIGGER 

CHECKS 


Put  the  poultry  yard  on  a  bigger  profit-paying  baaia.  Don’t 
let  valuable  beni  waste  time  hatching.  Order  Hillpot  Quality 
Chicks — just  the  number  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghotni.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Safe  delivery  within  1200  miles  guaranteed.  Book  free 

W.  F.  HlLLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


‘Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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“KEYSTONE  MAID” 

f  1918-19  CHAMPION  * 

'  Laid  306  Eggs  Per  Year 

in  the  American  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  defeating  1000  hens  entered.  In  addition 
our  pen — "Keystone  Maid"  and  her  four  sisters 
made  the  noteworthy  record  of  1301  Eggs  Per 
Year,  an  Average  of  260  Eggs  Per  Hen,  in  the 
same  contest.  These  victories  made  our  birds 

3 -TIME  WINNERS 

Over  300  Eggs  Per  Year  Last  Two  Years 

In  1917-18  American  Err  Laying  Contest.  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kansas,  our  champion  Leghorn.  "Lady 
Victory."  took  highest  honors  with  ."04  eggs. 

In  1916-17  our  White  Wyandotte  Champion 
"Liberty  Belie”  won  first  prize  and  cut  with 
•'94  eggs,  establishing  Highest  Official  Wyandotte 
Record  and  defeating  all  entries  of  all  breeds. 

Our  Reds  won  highest  award  in  their  class  in 
NT.  A.  Contest,  five  hens  laying  104."  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  20!)  eggs  i>er  hen.  This  is  the  highest 
official  Red  Record  known  for  5  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
What  better  proof  could  we  offer  of  our  success 
in  breeding  300-egg  layers — what  better  proof  that 
we  have  the 

“WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS” 

to  offer  you  in 

S.C.  W.LEGH0RNS 
WHITE 

WYAND0TTES 
S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Book  your  order 
early  lor 

Hatching  Eggs,  Fine  Cockerels, 

Babv  Chirks,  Breeding  Stock 

w  Ht©  today  for  our  catalog 
’'The  Story  of  the  300-Rsrff 
Hen.”  Price  10c  deducted 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. . 


George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  Good  Layers 

My  ten  birds  in  the  Connecticut  Contest  laid 
430  eggs  Nov.  1st  to  Jan.  80,  exceeded  by  only 
two  pens.  M.v  I’ll  birds  in  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
test  for  the  same  time  laid  876  eggs,  exceeded 
only  by  one  pen. 

Baby  Chicks,  $28  per  100  if  ordered  now, 
closely  related  to  the  birds  in  my  contest  pens. 
Chirks  like  these  pay  many  times  more  profit 
than  average  chicks.  Every  lot  sent  out  is  of 
•  he  same  quality  as  every  other  lot.  as  near  as 
practicable.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send 
$2  per  100.  balance  one  week  before  shipment 
by  I’areel  Post  or  C.  O.  I),  by  express. 

A  few  Cockerels,  $8  each,  full  brothers  to 
mv  birds  in  the  contests.  Circular  free. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  RC5,  SEYMOUR.  CONN. 
F  -  -  - - 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Weese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  a"  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

VVM.  J.  MAt’KENSF.N,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 

Just  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  matings 
this  year.  Big  birds  with  highest  pedigrees — 280-288 
eggs.  Our  Second  importation.  Baliy  chicks,  hatch- 
ing  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Choice  cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic.  Pa. 

CHICKS  1 1  c  I  nadc^ 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers 

Money  back  for  dead  ones.  Pamphlet  free 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisimillc.  Pa. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  ECCiKriNG 

Salting,  of  Fiftaan.  Two  to  Ten  Dollars 
Mrs.  Worthington  Halcomb  Mlw  Hartford,  Cess. 


Oldest,  best  strain:  the  kind  that  win  ami  top  the 
market,  HATCHING  KGGS,  $30  per  100. 
WHITE  ROCKS 

Purchased  entire  flocks  of  Chieahawhut  Farms. 
191!)  best  W.  Rocks  at  Stores.  40  cockerels  from 
high  producers.  Plenty  size  and  visor.  S3— $15. 
B-  Eggs,  $30  per  100. 

Weber  Bros.  Duck  Fakm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Raise  Squabs— Big  Profits! 

space  and  capital.  Always  penned  up.  Demand  greatest 
ever.  Free  booklet  gives  information  and  price  li-t  our 
guaranteed  mated  Breeders.  PHILADELPHIA  squab  company 
De  I .  L.  2?  10  Almond  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.’ 

World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

“College  Queen."  Record.  308  eggs  at  Storrs  7th 
Laving  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisrac- 
tory  hatch,  send  for  circular.  Q  U.  KMUtlT,  Bridget,.!,.  It.  I. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs 

for  sale,  from  strong,  healthy  winter  laying  strain.  *»  iier 
15,  or  *15  per  100.  Mrs.  FRANK  K.  BAHTIN,  lUuUld.  Peuum. 

Ancona  find' prate  Grandson  of  World’s  Champion  An- 
Kllbulld  uUliKcl  Ola  coua  hen. . #5  each.  Hatching  eggs  in 
season.  Mll’I.K  SHAPE  Farm.  Ed  Hollentsck.  Brea, port.  N.  T. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trnpne  ted  stock.  *Na  hund¬ 
red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME.  Wuultd.  Conn. 

BUCK’S  Barred  Roc  ksH,^inZdh\'J' 

cockerels,  *7.50  each.  UAKHE  1  W.  BI  LK.  Colt,  S«k,!U. 

Eggs  White  Wyandottes 

S2 — 15;  $10— 100,  Choice  Cockerels  $5. 

H.  W.  BUNK  -  Germantown,  New  York 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and 
BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

15  eggs— $1.75;  30 — $3.00;  100 — $8.  Circular  free. 

L.  S.  Sp AFFORD  Martville.  N.  Y 


Ofin  nnnr.hido  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns.  Wyandottes’ 
AUUtUvU  U  I)  10  No  Minorca!,  Ancouas,  Orpingtons,  etc. 
at  low  prices  |>y  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
auteed.  Cata.  free.  KETST0HE  HATCHERT.  Dept.  5.  Richfield,  P, 

B' or  Stile —  Btirred  Rock  Cockerels 
E.  B.  THJivtr’SGN  RINGLET.  These  cockerels  will  please 
auy  one  wishing  to  get  good  Blood  in  their  stock. 
5  each.  Pnliets  $4'each  Cash  with  order. 

CLINTON  R.  HOUSa,  R.  F.  0.  He.  2,  Rutgeea,  H.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds  of 
household  and  motor  repairs. 
Stops  leaks,  cracks  or  breaks  in 
pipes,  stoves,  furnaces,  concrete 
and  hou  ehold  articles.  Repair 
permanently  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 

Write  for  free  Booklet  ‘  K  ’’  The  cement  is  85c 
in  6  oz.  can.  50e  in  one  1  lb.  At  hardware  and 
general  stores.  By  mail  add  5e 
for  postage. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


F eeds  and  F ceding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Ilenry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  hns  I leoii  advanced  to  $2.75,  at  • 
which  price  wo  can  supply  it. 

THE  RI'liAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland.  N.  J. 


WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  30,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


'Vk.Totl’ 

Garrat  W.  Buck.  N.  .1 . 4’!  4'W) 

Edward  T.  Biddle.  Pu .  ;n  .v>l 

8  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  PI  881 

J.  If.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N.  J .  48  son 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  57  mi 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ont .  -It  3|s 

Harry  H- Olier.  N.  J .  ul  098 


WHITI  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS 


8.  Bradford  Atlyn.  Mass .  29 

Ubicatawbur  Farm  Mass .  ;.l 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  29 

Rosewood  Rox.  N.  J .  ;  t 

irving  K.  Taylor.  Mu4s . •• _  33 

Tiie  Training  School,  N.  J . .  41 

WHITI  WYAMDOTTM 

T.  Towar  Bate3.  N  J .  73 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  62 

i  eptford  Poultry  Farms.  N.  J .  48 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  N.  J . .  20 

O.  G.  K  nigat.  It.  1 _ i .  58 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  ,1 .  f.6 

Mrs  H.  H.  Suter.  N.  J .  ..  41 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  44 


483 

008 

472 

126 

567 

707 

674 

330 


HIDS 


I.  0.  RHODI  IBLAJfD 

J,  S.  Armitaga.  N.  J . 

Cream  ltidge  Poultry  Vards.  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

C  lteed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark.  N,  J . . . . . 

Sycamore  Farm,  Mass . . . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

Underbill  Bros..  N.  .1 . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass  . . 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  K.  Warner,  It.  I . 

fl.  0.  WHITI  MOKORXB 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . 

K.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son.  N.  ,1 . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . .  .  . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpente8,  1’a . 

Clef  I  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  s.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . . 

Ohas.  Duvall.  Jr,.  N.  J  .  . 

Chas.  L.  Ebell,  N.  J . 

Eigen raucli  A  De  Y\  inter.  I  c  .  N.  .1 . 

B.  8.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appeie.  N.  J . 

Farmliill  Poultry  Farm,  i’u . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J . 

J  G.  Freeman,  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Gabriel.  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J . . 

Glen  wood  Poultry  Farm.  U.  ,1 . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  . . . i 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  .1 . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Kurm.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J . . 

C  Korfmann.  N.  S . 

W  H.  Leslie,  N.  J . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Muttiews.  N.  J . . 

Sunny  Crest.  N,  Y .  . . 

Mt  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J .  ’ ' _ 

Samuel  Niece  &  son.  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson  Jr  .  N.  J . . . ’ 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Quoensbury  Farm.  N  J . 

Kapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N  .1 . 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Form,  N.|_J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N‘‘  J . 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J .  . 

John  G.  Simmoiids.  N.  J . 

Herman  F.  Sondcr  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Matthew  ktothnrt.  Jr..  N.  J . . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  . 

The  Training  School,  N,  J . 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.lt.  I . 

Farm  Colony  Kansas . 

Peter  P  Van  Ntiys,  N.  F . 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J.... . 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N  J . 

He  raon  E.  While.  N.  J . 

Wlllanno  Farm.  N.  ,1  . 

VVooilland  Farms,  N  J . 


Aj  5NI 

23  542 
13  2'  2 
2  32!l 

10  382 

4  7  5J1 
35  482 

18  634 

12  298 

2 1  423 
29  697 

13  473 
37  230 
45  619 
23  477 
4  7  528 

22  520 

23  250 

19  314 

14  304 
61  071 
39  506 
39  594 

31  630 

42  61  1 

29  645 
12  560 

5  173 

27  691 
19  473 

26  425 

34  449 

68  876 
17  452 
16  2E9 

11  4  4 
Ml  812  | 

28  5' 3 
8  219 

3  2!  9 
23  219 

27  418 
33  475 
II)  313 
26  461 

7  374 

30  5G7 

15  343 
22  444 
37  411 

43  619 

32  627 

16  443 
16  548 
32  343 

4  410 


Total... 


3363  47211 


60  385 

60  581 

1 l  205  1 
04  593 
55  423 
51  385 

48  492 
68  600 
43  4)3 
77  1024 

61  59*i 

49  259 


24  2G5 
54  702 
18  541 
9  282 
48  658 
4  187 
7  3 '.5 
32  583 
10  EO- 
.'i  :l  hi*  * 
15  :•**« 


is  the  choice  of  J.  B.  Irwin,  owner  of  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby— the 
world  s  greatest  cow  of  all  breeds.  It  will  be  your  choice,  too,  when  you 
compare  the  new  and  improved  features  which  really  give  your  cows 

“Real  Comfort  in  the  Barn” 


Hudson  free-turning,  full  swiveled  stanchions  permit  greatest 
bodily  freedom.  Double  sure-stop  device  directs  every  cow  to 
stanchion.  Special  alignment  device  makes  stall  fit  all  lengths 
of  animals.  Stanchions  adjustable  for  young  stock  as  well 
as  fuli-grown  animals.  One  shift  of  a  handy  lever  locks  in  or 
releases  any  number  of  cows  from  1  to  50.  A  boy  can  do  it. 


You  save  96  operations  a  day  in  handling  a  herd  of  25  cows. 
Think  of  what  this  means  to  you.  Any  number  of  cows 
can  be  kept  in  or  released  as  desired.  Each  stanchion  may, 
if  preferred,  be  operated  individually,  as  with  ordinary 
equipment.  These  and  many  other  features  are  fully 
described  in  our  new  free  catalog. 


Get  the  Complete  HUDSON  Catalog  SMKMflKSSS 

Hudson  makes  everything  needed  for  the  better  housing  and  care  of  live  stock.  Our  free  Catalog 
describes  our  different  types  of  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Litter  Carriers,  Hav  Carriers,  Water  Svstems 
i  Heaters,  Feed  Grinders,  Cookers,  Barn  Ventilating  Systems,  Hudson 
All-Weather  Door  Hangers,  etc. 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  today  and  save  money  on  your  farm  needs.  We 
will  give  you  the  name  of  our  dealer  near  you  or  see  that  you’re  supplied. 


Hudson  Manufacturing  Company  D  as  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Free  !  Customer! 

—  the  services  of  our 
architectural  and  en¬ 
gineering  departments. 
Write  us  Now— Today. 


Use  RIPPLEY’S  Lh,et  rv„S 

250-pound  Pressure.  3-in-l  Combination 

Sprayer,  Whitewasher  and  Painting  Machine 


"NTO  better  outfit  made  for  spray- 
ing  trees  and  ail  plant  life, 
whitewashing  buildings,  disinfect- 
mg.ete.  All-brass  cylinder, plunger 
and  brass  ball  valves. 

Guaranteed  to  spray  trees  any 
height  perfectly  or  money  returned. 

Order  direct  from  advertise¬ 
ment  and  save  delay. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.  (Sprayer  Dept)  Grafton,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office,  60  Liberty  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 


12S-X  outfit  complete  as  shown  with 
15  ft.  of  hose.  12!s-galIon  tank.  8-ft. 
spray  rod.  strainer,  whitewash  and 
spray  nozzle  with  a  sprav  manual. 

feht.75.lb.\  $42.50 

With  brass  spray  gun,  $52.50 
Catalog  of  sprayers  and  farm  spe¬ 
cialties  mailed  upon  request. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  &  Baby  Chickens 

All  popular  varieties.  Dogs  and  bantams,  too.  Big  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  6c  in  stamps.  No  post  car* is  answered. 

“  Just-a.Alere  Poultry  Farm  ”,  Hampton,  N.Y. 

AL*  L.  3.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS 
VllICKS  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

■1  A*  on  XEIMOXD.  Box  z.  McAi.istervit.le.  Pa- 

Barron’s  Wbii.  Wyandotte  fKffiSmfSK 

with  records.  Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  A^ilichm.  NT 
Hstching  Eggs  — 01-  ""Po'ded  Barron  strain  Leghorns. 


W.  E.  ATKINSON. 


Wallingford.  Ct. 


OWEN’S  Record  Breaking  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Individual  record  306,  305,  300.  303.  304.  307.  303.  301  eggs. 
Just  a  few  eggs  from  the  above  1’en  at  *10  per  setti  g. 
Communicate  with  JIME9  H.  ow FX,  Propr.elor,  Etsr  COL- 
1*1  > itA M  1*01  LTKY  PLANT,  R.  D.  Ns.  4,  Hcwburgh,  N'.w  lark 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


Kicking  Cows. — Our  experience  teaches 
us  that  kicking  cows  are  almost  invariably 
a  result  of  mishandling.  In  other  words, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  man  and 
not  the  cow  that  is  to  blame  and.  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled,  the  animal  can  be  cured  of 
her  bad  trait.  We  have  one  cow  in  the 
herd  that  has  always  been  extremely 
nervous  when  the  platform  was  scraped 
off  or  the  bedding  shaken  up,  and  that 
finally  began  to  kick  a  little.  The  hired 
man,  as  is  quite  often  the  case,  was  not 
careful  with  her,  and  probably  at  some 
time  when  he  was  alone,  took  out  his  re¬ 
sentment  at  her  actions  by  giving  her  a 
“whaling.”  as  he  calls  it.  with  a  pitch- 
fork.  The  result  is  he  cannot  get  any¬ 
where  near  the  cow  at  the  present  time, 
and  while  the  rest  of  us  can  milk  her.  we 
have  to  be  careful.  The  one  beating,  which 
was  certainly  not  merited,  practically 
spoiled  a  valuable  animal  that  can  he  gen¬ 
tled  only  by  quiet  and  careful  treatment. 

Corn  in  Silage. — We  are  thoroughly 
convinced,  as  we  have  indicated  before, 
that  the  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  grain  which 
goes  into  a  silo  will  not  replace  cornmeal 
or  hominy  in  the  grain  ration.  After  de¬ 
pending  on  it  for  two  or  three  disastrous 
months,  we  added  cornmeal  to  the  dairy 
ration,  with  the  result  that  a  gain  of  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  in  milk  was  secured,  and 
even  more  of  a  gain  was  noticeable  in  the 
condition  of  the  cows. 

Calf  Ration. — Wo  believe  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  growing  calves  and,  in  fact,  for 
all  dry  stock  on  a  farm  to  be: 

100  lbs.  ground  oats. 

100  ll)s.  hominy. 

100  lbs.  bran. 

50  lbs.  oilmeal. 


We  are  feeding  our  smaller  calves,  those 
that  are  off  a  milk  ration,  practically  all 
they  will  eat  of  the  grain,  and  they  are 
doing  splendidly  on  it.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  use  corn-and-cob  meal  in  place 
of  the  hominy  and  bran,  thus  making  the 


ration  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  oil- 
meal,  from  entirely  home-grown  feeds. 

Removing  Rice. — This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  lice  show  up  at  their  worst  on 
dairy  cattle.  Pretty  generally  we  have 
kept  them  so  severely  in  check  that  they 


have  not  bothered  us. 
young  stock  in  particular  shows 
evidence  of  being  troubled  by  them, 
do  not  know  a  sure  remedy,  but  have  beeu 
using  crude  oil  and  kerosene,  half  and 
half,  and  brushing  it  into  the  hair  lightly. 
It  seems  to  be  getting  results,  and  has 
not  blistered  the  cattle.  We  believe  that 
the  reason  why  the  lice  show  up  less  on 
the  milking  cows  is  that  they  get  brushed 
occasionally,  and  believe  that  cattle  may 


be  kept  pretty  free  from  lice  by  practicing 
a  daily  brushing.  dajbyman. 


“Silo  Juice”  Again 

If  I  remember  rightly,  I  read  in  Tite 
R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  an  item  saying 


where  silo  juice  made  any  one  drunk. 
Attached  find  a  clipping  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  of  June  29.  If  this  was 
chased  down  it1  might  prove  there  was 
nothing  to  it  but  a  newspaper  story;  but 
I  thought  I  would  send  it  along: 

“Pittsburg,  Pa. — Former  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Flinn,  who  has  a  farm  in  O’Hara 
Township,  noticed  plugged  holes  in  his 
farm  silos  and  found  a  spigot  in  the  barn. 
Investigation  proved  that  the  farm  bauds 
were  drawing  silo  juice,  mixing  it  with 
red  pepper  and  burnt  rye.  and  getting  a 
drink  with  a  kick  like  white  lightning.” 

I  guess  old  John  Barelycorn  is  about 
whipped,  but  we  will  probably  be  hearing 
stories  of  this  kind  from  time  to  time. 

Michigan.  c.  r.  kent. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  for  years  issued 
a  standing  challenge  to  anyone  who  can 
prove  that  silo-juice  has  caused  intoxica¬ 
tion.  Some  have  tried,  but  all  have  failed 
with  the  proof  thus  far.  “Red  pepper 
and  burnt  rye”  is  a  new  combination,  but 
we  think  the  story,  as  usual,  a  fake.  John 
Barleycorn  dies  hard,  hut  he  is  going! 


Controlling  Lice  on  Cattle 

T  notice  that  there  is  much  inquiry  as 
to  how  to  exterminate  cattle  lice.  Just 
common  sulphur,  such  as  we  use  for  mak¬ 
ing  spray,  will  do  the  job.  Two  applica¬ 
tions  rubbed  into  the  hair  thoroughly 
about  14  days  apart  will  clean  them  up 
properly.  I  speak  from  experience  with 
my  own  stock.  n.  h.  f. 

Deposit,  N.  Y. 

The  grocer  observed  that  his  best  cus¬ 
tomer  was  a  bit  ruffled  over  something, 
so  strove  to  be  obliging  and  pleasant. 
“1  think,”  he  said  blandly,  “living  is 
getting  cheaper.  For  instapee,  a  year 
ago  those  eggs  would  have  cost  you  two¬ 
pence  more.”  “A  year  ago,”  replied  the 
customer,  “when  these  eggs  were  fresh, 
they  would  have  beeu  worth  more.” — 
Loudon  Farm  and  Home. 


Delivering  Milk  by  Boat  on  the  Spreetoald,  Germany 


February  21,  1920 

but  just  lately  that  you  had  never  been  able  to  find 

some 
We 


U? 


© 


'X* 
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One  and  One-Half 

Three 

Six 

Ten 


T^TO  longer  is 
-E  there  any 


question  about 
farm  engine  value. 

Long  ago  engine 
power  made  a  secure  place  for  itself  on  the 
good  farmer’s  farm.  Made  itself  the  indis¬ 
pensable  worker  at  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  small 
jobs  we  need  not  name  here.  You  know  them 
too  well.  They  are  a  part  of  the  routine  of 
your  life. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  question  as  to 
which  engine  power  will  serve  you  best  for 
the  longest  time. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  power  users  will  tell  you  if 
they  have  the  opportunity  that  the  best  answer  is 
“International  Kerosene  Engine!”  On  the  day 
you  read  these  lines  many  new  Internationals  will 
start  work  for  new  owners.  These  engine  invest¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  strength  of  rugged  Harvester 
reputation,  kerosene  economy,  quality  of  materials 
and  construction.  And  you  will  have  the  sureness 
of  International  service  at  your  service  whenever 
you  may  call  for  it. 

The  figures  at  the  top  are  the  sizes  in  which 
International  engines  are  made.  One  or  another  of 
them  will  serve  you.  See  the  International  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

^  OF  AMERICA  we. 

Chicago  USA 


IP—  flk  jm  apMlL  H  pHI|  pM 

EMPIRE 

MILKING  MACHINES 


Two  Essentials  to  Profitable 


Dairying  27^3 

^  milker — 
needless  to  say  an  Empire. 

If  you  haven't  investigated  the 
Empire  you  know  nothing  about 
the  profit  possibilities  of  milking 
machines.  Empires  are  in  use  in 
practically  every  important  dairy 
section  of  the  country.  If  you  will 
write  us  we  will  send  you  the  name 
and  address  of  someone  near  you 
where  you  can  go  and  see  it  work 
and  talk  to  the  man  using  it. 


It  will  be  a  revelation  and  do  more 
than  anything  we  can  tell  you  to 
convince  you  that  every  day  you 
delay  installing  an  Empire  is  cost¬ 
ing  you  money. 

The  Empire  milks  them  all  — hard 
milkers,  easy  milkers,  nervous  cows 
and  the  stolid  ones.  Empire  Teat 
Cups  fit  all  the  teats,  slip  on  easily 
and  stay  put. 

Our  catalog  6-M  tells  you  all  about 
the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

Why  not  write  for  it  today. 
CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne* 
apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators  and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 
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Beet  Sugar  Making 

I  lived  in  ilie  State  of  Wisconsin  for 
several  yeans  previous  to  the  World  War, 
and  noticed  the  raising  of  sugar  beets 
was  quite  an  industry  among  the  farmers. 
I  am  wondering  if  we  Eastern  farmers 
could  not  get  some  style  of  home  machin¬ 
ery  for  refining  or  marketing  beet  sugar? 
Every  year  wo  raise  quite  a  few  sugar 
beets,  and  use  them  for  feed.  Why  could 
we  not  raise  an  acre  of  them  and  have  our 
own  sugar?  At  present  prices  of  sugar,  I 
am  sure  it  would  pay.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  anything  regarding  the  process  or 
the  machinery  necessary.  I  am  simply 
asking  you  if  you  can  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation.  II.  J.K. 

New  Freedom,  Fa. 

Every  day  brings  questions  about  mak¬ 
ing  beet  sugar.  Most  people  seem  to  think 
it  a  simple  process  which  can  be  handled 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  true  that  a  so- 
called  syrup  may  be  made  by  washing  the 
beets,  slicing  them,  soaking  the  slices  in 
hot  water  and  then  boiling  down  this 
liquid.  A  dark-colored,  sticky  mass  re¬ 
sults  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  and  taste  as  well.  We 
have  not  found  it  satisfactory  as  a  syrup, 
and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
make  good  beet  sugar  by  any  ordinary 
process.  This  is  a  business  requiring  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  and  outfit,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  beets.  It  is  a  business  for  big 
enterprises,  and  not  suited  to  farm  manu¬ 
facturing.  Several  attempts  to  work  beet 
sugar  factories  in  the  Eastern  States  have 
been  made,  but  they  all  failed.  It  is  a 
business  for  the  Western  plains,  a  free 
location  where  land  is  cheap  and  where  a 
large  acreage  of  beets  can  be  grown  close 
to  the  factory.  In  theory,  beet  sugar¬ 
making  sounds  well,  but  it  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  small  operations.  Sorghum  or 
Early  Amber  cane  for  making  syrup  is  a 
more  sensible  crop  for  farmers. 

Not  Beans,  but  Bran 

Not  long  ago  we  gave  the  dry  mash 
mixture  feed  at  the  Storrs  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  as  100  lbs.  beans.  100  lbs.  middlings, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed  and  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap.  This  was  printed  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  College  "X  etc  e  Letter,  and  we  thought 
we  saw  in  it  a  new  argument  for 
beans.  It  seemed  as  if  beans  had  been 
ground  and  mixed  with  the  grains  to  make 
a  good  mash.  Now  these  high  hopes  are 
blasted.  It.  seems  that  there  was  a  prin¬ 
ter’s  error,  and  when  they  announced 
beans  they  meant  bran — our  old  friend 
wheat  bran.  Well,  we  all  know  the  value 
of  bran,  especially  for  young  stock  and  for 
the  production  of  growth  and  bone.  The 
bran  represents  the  outer  husk  of  the 
grain  and  most  of  the  bone-making  food 
and  salts  are  found  there.  That  is  why 
entire  wheat  flour  is  a  more  nourishing 
food  than  pure  white  flour,  and  why  it 
is  proper  to  eat  the  skin  of  potatoes  and 
apples.  Personally,  we  think  bean  meal 
will  finally  be  found  to  be  quite  equal  to 
bran  in  food  value,  and  we  think  the  beans 
contain  more  vitamines.  New  England 
owes  much  to  the  long  centuries  of  baked 
bean  eating  on  the  part  of  her  people. 
The  beans  give  protein  and  vitamine  to 
the  ration  of  cornbread,  fried  fish  and  rye. 
No  one  can  estimate  how  much  the  bean- 
pot  did  toward  developing  the  Yankee 
brain  pate.  In  life  the  power  of  the 
bean  got  inside  the  human  skull  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  bursting  brain.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  split  open  the  dead  skull  it  may 
be  filled  with  dry  beans  and  soaked  in 
water.  The  swelling  power  of  the  beaus 
will  open  the  skull ! 

Knowing  the  great  power  of  the  bean  to 
drive  human  beings  to  extra  effort,  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  dried  beans  produce  some 
325-egg  birds!  And  now  we  are  told  that 
that  it  isn’t  beaus  after  all,  but  bran. 
Happily,  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
this  blow  fell  the  following  came  from 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

My  wife  says,  tell  them  she  has  been 
reading  about  the  beans  for  poultry  in 
last  week’s  paper.  Our  hens  were  not 
laying  very  well  last  Winter,  and  we  have 
a  half  bushel  of  poor  beans  that  we  cooked 
for  them,  and  fed  two  quarts  a  day  to  40 
hens.  For  some  reason  they  started  lay¬ 
ing  and  kept  it  up  into  the  next  October. 

Of  course,  they  did.  Who  cared  to  stop 
working  on  a  bean  diet? 


Patron  :  “Can  you  tell  me  what  ails 
my  wife?”  Doctor:  “She  does  not  take 
enough  outdoor  exercise.”  “She  does  not 
feel  like  it.”  “True ;  she  needs  toning 
up.”  “What  do  you  prescribe?”  "A  new 
liat.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


;#B|j^|iKerosene 

wd^feM^onditions 


■  The  Oil  Pull  Riel  System 
another  Proof  of  OilPull  Quality 


TX7HAT  are  the  reasons  behind 
*  V  the  remarkable  10-year 
OilPull  record  of  performance? 

One  of  these  reasons  is  to  be 
found  in  the  OilPull  fuel  system 
— it  is  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  fuel  system  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  tractor  use. 

This  system,  patented  and 
owned  by  the  Advance-Rumely 
Company,  enables  the  OilPull  to 
operate  cn  all  grades  of  kerosene, 
under  all  conditions  and  at  all 
loads  to  its  full  rated  brake  horse¬ 
power.  Eut  more  than  that — the 
Company  absolutely  guarantees 
this  in  writing — with  no  reser¬ 
vations  and  with  no  time  limit. 

Eut  the  success  of  the  OilPull 
as  a  cheap  fuel  tractor  is  due  to 
more  than  just  its  carburetor  or 
the  details  ofits  fuel  system.  The 
successful  oil  burning  tractor 
must  be  made,  not  “made  over.” 
A  converted  gasoline  motor  does 
not  make  an  economical  kero¬ 
sene  burning  tractor. 

The  method  of  handling 
kerosene  necessitates  entirely 
j  different  construction  of  the 
|j  entire  machine.  The  OilPull 
|  J  was  originally  designed  and 
is  built  from  the  ground  up 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  403. 


TRAOTOIt  for  sale;  bargain;  La  Crosse  Happy 
Farmer;  used  only  one  week  for  bolt  work; 
guaranteed  liko  now;  sold  farm.  WILLIAM 
Lose  U ,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


0X13  Cyphers  Paradise  Sectional  Brooder.  200 
capacity:  good  as  new;  $25.  C.  A.  SWEET, 
R.  2.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  bright  clover  bay.  11. 
SOU  RE,  Railway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  brooder  stoves,  1‘rairie 
State  model,  and  Buffalo  incubators.  HARRY 
F.  CALMER.  Middloport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1.200  egg  Newtown  coal-burning 
hot  water  incubator,  automatic  egg-turner  and 
elect -ic  alarm;  one  300  and  one  ROb-chiek  coat- 
burning  Newtown  brooders:  this  outfit  practically 
as  good  as  now:  first  cheek  for  $125  takes  the 
lot.  HENRY  JFROENSEN,  Rockdale.  N  Y. 


WANTED —  Used  240  or  3UO  Prairie  State  or 
Cyphers  incubators,  in  first-class  condition; 
also  some  portable  hovers;  state  price.  WM. 
M.  KI.ING,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED— Sugar-making  outfit  for  one  to  three 

_ hundred  trees;  must  be  In  good  condition.  J. 

W.  GOULD,  Lakewood,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE — Am  now  installing 
an  18.000-egg  mammoth:  Cornell  400-egg,  §20; 
Columbia  (Cyphers)  240-egg,  $11  to  $14;'  all  in 
perfect  working  condition.  W.  ALLEN.  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  1NCCBATORS  for  sale:  120,  220 
350-ogg.  I.o  Glow,  $20-$25$80:  practically  new. 
ADV  ERTIS13R  0504.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  maple  sugar:  eight  two-ounce  cakes  to 
box:  55  cents  per  box,  delivered  in  first  zone; 
orders  taken  for  new  crop.  GRANT  S.  WOI.LA- 
BER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Small  water  power  mill  with  about 
50  acres  land.  BOX  50,  R.  F.  D.  No,  6,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — National  Junior  No.  2  steam  pres¬ 
sure  eanner.  ADVERTISER  0503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1,200-Egg  Hall  incubator;  used  once.  $150;  also 
Mackay  colony  brooder  stove,  large  size,  $20. 
GUS  GISELE,  Collingwoud,  N.  J.;  Route  2. 


WANTED — Several  carloads  hay:  Timothy  or 
clover  mlxod.  D.  C.  111I.L.  Seaford.  Del. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles;  state  your  needs  and 
get  our  price.  C.  ORCHARD-SMITH.  New 
City.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — I'sed  incubators,  Cyphers  Co.  make. 

300  size,  with  nursery  drawers.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POVLTRY  FARM.'  MeAlist-rville.  l*a. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  extracted:  three  15-ounce 
packages,  $1.25,  postpaid  3d  zone.  EVAN 
JONES.  Franklinville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  extracted  honey:  00  lbs., 
$10.00  f.  o.  b. ;  sample,  25  cents.  J.  C. 
HICKS.  Belleville.  N.  Y. 


CAXDEE  1,800-egg  sectional  incubator  for  sale: 

used  once ;  3  Candee  colony  brooders,  used 
once.  BOX  243.  Taimorsville,  X.  Y, 


STAFDE  tractor  attachment  for  sale:  write  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  0530.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 10  h.p.  steam  traction 
engine.  CROSS  A  FAULKNER,  ForestviUe. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  -Moline  Universal  Tractor.  Model 
"C."  DOUGLAS  BABCOCK,  Angola,  X.  V. 


FOR  SALE — Cleveland  tractor,  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order:  used  200  hours:  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  WAYNE  11.  Fol.GKH.  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  or  two  best  grade  cow  hay: 

clover  and  Alfalfa  preferred.  HILLSIDE 
FARM.  Congers.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor  plow,  single  bottom,  to  inch. 

Address  ADVERTISER  0521.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Hand  concrete  mixer;  regular  and 
silo  block  machine;  post  drill.  ADVERTISER 
052 S.  pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Chestnut  timber,  in  large  or  small 
tracts,  or  chestnut  lumber  in  carload  lots  of 
assorted  sizes.  ADVERTISER  0537.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Cheap  M  OV  E I  TV  Quick 
Power  1 1  Auto-Pulley  1  Power 


DO  ALL  YOUR  POWER 
WORK  TEN  DAYS 

Novelty  Belt  Power  Attachment  Makes  Your 
Car  a  10  to  15  Horse  Portable  Farm  Engine 
Grind  Your  Food  Simple,  practical,  economicaL 
Run  Grain  Elevator  Attach  in  3  minutes.  Nothing 
Pump  Your  Water  to  get  out  of  order — cannot  in* 
Run  Wood  Saw  jure  car  or  cause  tire  wear. 

Easy  to  operate  —  will  last  a 
lifetime— worth  several  times  ita  price  in  emergencies. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


We  will  send  pulley 
to  fit  your  car.  Use 
it  10  days— put  it  to 
every  test. 
After  trial  if 
you  are  en¬ 
tirely  satis¬ 
fied,  send  ua 
$6.50;  other¬ 
wise  return 
at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  users — no  red  tape.  Simply  send 
ca  namo  of  car  or  send  for  free  circulars. 
We  can  supply  special  pulley  to  chanao  your  presao# 
hand  machines  into  power  machines. 

Novelty  Mi*.  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Abingdon,  UL 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Requests  are  beginning  to  come  in  for 
a  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  for  the  year  1919.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  interest,  and  take  pleasure 
in  compiling  the  record.  This  past  year 
has  been  the  heaviest  we  have  had  in  the 
number  of  claims  and  the  amount  col¬ 
lected.  To  do  this  work,  and  answer  the 
inquiries  in  regard  to  various  houses,  we 
estimate  that  close  to  55,449  letters  have 
been  written. 

We  received  3,049  claims  for  collection : 
1,417  express  claims,  amount¬ 


ing  to .  $25,40S.17 

1,632  miscellaneous  claims, 

amounting  to  . . .  22.138.22 

making  the  total  sum . $47,546.39 

sent  in  for  collection. 


We  collected : 

2.506  claims  aggregating . $44,684.29 

1,439  were  express  claims, 

amounting  to  .  22,584.17 

1.067  were  miscellaneous 

claims,  amounting  to .  22,100.12 

The  record  for  10  years  is  as  follows : 


1910 —  400  claims  collected..  $  9,665.45 


1911—  539 

1912—  558 

1913 —  743 

1914—  800 

1915—  921 

1916— 1,192 

1917— 1,630 

1918— 2,232 

1919— 2,506 


12.110.63 
10.926  51 
10.112.91 
10.665.50 
13.021.12 

18.131.54 
23.961.21 

37.425.54 
44,684.29 


This  makes  a  total  of  11,521  claims 
collected,  amounting  to  $199,704.70. 


We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  from 
subscribers  regarding  Commonwealth 
Finance  Corporation  and  other  similar 
stock  companies  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  automobile  and  motor  truck 
purchases  that  the  following  from  the 
Financial  World,  in  which  we  fully  con¬ 
cur,  will  prove  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  : 

“a  garden  of  mushrooms” 

Additions  to  the  number  of  concerns 
engaging  in  the  business  of  making  loans 
on  motor  cars  are  numerous,  but  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  outside  of  a  few  of  these  en¬ 
terprises  they  constitute  largely  those  or¬ 
ganized  for  stock  selling  purposes.  Quite 
a  number  are  the  children  of  the  brains  of 
salesmen  who  formerly  were  associated 
with  the  Sargent  outfit.  His  success 
with  the  Commonwealth  Finance  Com¬ 
pany  has  inspired  these  men  to  go  out  for 
themselves.  When  we  speak  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  success  let  us  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood  in  meaning  financially,  so  far  as 
its  stockholders  are  concerned.  In  this  re¬ 
gard  they  have  fared  badly,  for  if  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  sell  their  securities  they 
would  have  to  take  a  big  loss.  Such  loan¬ 
ing  companies  depend  for  their  financial 
stability  on  the  integrity  and  stability  of 
the  collateral  accepted  for  loans.  The  rev¬ 
elations  about  the  Commonwealth  Finance 
Company  speak  only  too  plainly  of  the 
necessity  of  the  investor  learning  details 
regarding  such  collateral.  It  was  forced 
to  make  loans  on  ventures  aside  from  the 
real  object  of  its  business,  and  how  badly 
they  turned  out  the  stockholders  have  been 
informed  by  the  former  fiscal  agent  of  the 
company.  For  all  these  companies  to  get 
good  collateral  for  loans  will  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  since  they  are  available 
in  the  usual  credit  facilities.  When  the 
time  arrives  that  the  financial  stability  of 
these  concerns  must  be  tested,  we  are 
afraid  a  great  many  of  them  will  be  found 
to  have  been  raised  like  mushrooms  and 
are  as  frail. 


Criterion  Food  Company,  701  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  is  selling,  through 
agents,  a  stock  conditioner  guaranteeing 
the  product  to  prevent  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  and  issues  an  “Indemnity  Bond” 
with  the  provision  that  the  product  be 
fed  continuously  for  three  months  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  directions.  The  Criterion 
Food  Company  has  no  responsibility  that 
we  are  able  to  find,  but  the  “Indemnity 
Bond”  serves  as  a  bait  at  any  rate  to  de¬ 
lude  purchasers  into  believing  that  they 
are  purchasing  insurance  against  con¬ 
tagious  diseases — something  that  no  vet¬ 
erinarian,  however  skilled  he  might  be, 
would  agree  to  accomplish.  Farmers  can¬ 
not  be  too  cautious  about  signing  orders 
or  contracts  with  strangers  who  appear 
representing  firms  unknown  to  him. 

I  am  sending  you  a  circular  for  the 
Schofield  Auto  Tractor.  It  sounds  a 
little  “get-rich-quick”  to  me.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  it?  R-  K.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Schofield  Auto 
Tractor ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
motions  of  Mark  Harris,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
warrants  us  in  advising  our  people  not 


to  part  with  their  savings  on  any  stock 
promoted  by  him.  Mr.  Harris  may  offer 
the  public  some  sound  investments,  but 
the  many  questionable  stocks  promoted 
by  him  justify  the  word  of  caution. 

I  enclose  clipping  from  a  Union  County 
(Pa.)  paper,  and  you  will  see  that  you 
were  not  wrong  in  your  write-up  of  the 
National  Ilog  Raising  corporation.  You 
had  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  them,  and  this 
will  be  the  end  of  the  scheme  in  this 
place.  It  was  about  90  days  ago  that  you 
had  them  written  up  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Glad  to  say  they  did  not  get  any  of  my 
money.  C.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Accompanying  the  above  letter  is  a  no¬ 
tice  of  sheriff’s  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
National  Hog  Raising  Corporation  of 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  This  is  the  logical  end 
of  these  hog  ranch  and  unit  orchard 
schemes.  Farmers  are  not  likely  to  be 
fooled  by  the  claims  of  big  money  to  be 
made  in  x-aising  hogs —  they  know  it  isn’t 
true.  As  a  rule  it  is  city  men  who  see 
riches  to  be  made  in  farm  operations,  and 
on  the  other  hand  farmei'S  are  easy  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  promoter  of  worthless  oil 
stocks,  automobile  tire  stock,  etc.  It  is 
true  that  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
these  lines  of  business,  but  the  concerns 
that  have  made  fortunes  have  never  ped¬ 
dled  their  stock  around  thi-ough  agents 
and  irresponsible  stock  brokers. 


Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Nabob 
Hatcheries  &  Poultry  Co.  of  Gainbier. 
Ohio,  is  reliable?  They  claim  they  can 
send  you  either  male  or  female  day-old 
chicks.  They  guarantee  an  85  per  cent 
selection.  MRS.  F.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  did  not  find  this  hatchery  reliable 
or  worthy  of  confidence  when  we  printed 
a  little  advertisement  for  the  concern 
some  years  ago.  The  claim  to  determine 
the  sex  of  day-old  chicks  only  confirms 
our  previous  experience  and  impressions 
of  this  company. 

Enclosed  clipping  may  be  of  interest 
to  you,  as  you  undoubtedly  have  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  (?)  name  on  your  “Rogues’  Gal¬ 
lery”  list.  Bamboozler,  not  Bomberger, 
Would  be  a  more  fitting  name  for  this 
ci’ook.  This  jail  term  may  not  px’oduce 
a  change  of  heart,  but  we  will  at  least 
know  where  he  is  for  a  few  months. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  P.  S. 

We  have  previously  made  mention  of 
how  this  man  Bomberger  swindled  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers,  for  which  he  is  serving 
a  jail  sentence.  He  made  his  escape  from 
jail  some  time  ago,  but  was  quickly  cap¬ 
tured,  and  his  original  sentence  has  been 
doubled.  As  W.  P.  S.  suggests,  jail  sen¬ 
tences  do  not  cure  this  class  of  fakers 
from  pursuing  easy  money  schemes. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  smut-proof 
oat  or  a  blight-proof  potato?  A  man  rep¬ 
resenting  George  K.  Iligbie,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  has  sold  seed  at  a  high  price  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  buyers  have  writ- 
ten  him  they  do  not  want  the  seed,  but 
he  is  sending  it  just  the  same.  Must  we 
take  it?  H.  D.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  know  of  no  smut-proof  oats  or 
blight-proof  potato,  but  some  varieties  do 
resist  these  diseases  better  than  others. 
Claims  of  this  kind  are  the  stock  in  trade 
of  seed  concerns  doing  business  on  the 
Higbie  plan. 

Whei*e  farmei’S  have  been  induced  to 
sign  orders  on  the  strength  of  false  claims, 
the  thing  to  do  is  for  all  fanners  so  de¬ 
ceived  to  join  forces  and  put  up  a  fight. 
This  was  done  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  last 
season,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Manager  to  resist  the  demands 
of  Geo.  Iv.  Iligbie  &  Co.  The  seed  firm 
didn’t  dare  bring  suit  against  any  of 
these  farmers  in  Bucks  County.  We  know 
of  no  better  illusti’ation  of  the  value  of 
farm  co-opei’ation. 

I  have  failed  to  get  any  returns  for  a 
shipment  of  four  baskets  of  mushrooms, 
November  23,  1919 ;  also  on  December  25, 
1919,  six  baskets  mushrooms  sent  to 
John  C.  Blum  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 
have  established  delivery  of  both  ship¬ 
ments  to  Blum  &  Co.,  but  am  not  able  to 
even  get  returns  or  reply  from  him.  Your 
means  of  bringing  such  firms  to  account 
for  their  failure  to  make  returns  certainly 
can  be  highly  commended.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  anything  you  may  do 
to  bi’ing  this  firm  to  time.  M.  H.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Complaints  against  John  C.  Blum  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  so  numerous 
that  we  publish  the  above  for  the  guidance 
of  other  shippers.  This  commission  house 
does  not  seem  to  be  strong  financially. 


Light  Service  Tractor  Harrow 


Harrows  and 
Plows 

Clark  "Cutaway”  Double  Action 


Single  Action  Horse  Harrow 


Bush  a 


Bog  Plow 


Harrows  thoroughly  dig,  mix  and  pul¬ 
verize  every  inch  of  soil.  A  perfect 
seedbed  is  prepared  by  their  forged 
sharp  cutout  disks  made  of  toughest 
cutlery  steel  that  does  not  chip,  crack 
or  break.  Once  over  does  the  trick,  same 
as  going  over  your  ground  twice  with 
any  ordinary  implement.  They 

Thoroughly  Pulverize 
every  Inch  of  Ground 

The  rear  gangs  are  forced  to  cut  exactly 
midway  between  the  track  of  the  front  gang 
disks.  The  Improved  Clark  Main  Frame 
or  special  steel  holds  all  gangs  in  their 
appointed  place  as  in  a  vise.  Sluing  and 
trailing  is  impossible.  Each  disk  does  its 
duty — cuts  its  own  way. 


Clark  “Cutaway”  Tillage  Machines 
contain  Ihe  most  advanced,  most  prac¬ 
tical  features  of  construction.  They 
stand  foremost  in  quality  and  service. 
They  have  many  valuable,  exclusive 
features.  They  work  out  the  price  the 
first  season,  in  better  cultivation  and 
greater  ci’op  yields. 

Don’t  be  influenced  against  “cutout” 
disks  by  manufacturers  who  ax-e  un¬ 
able  to  produce  an  enduring  “Cutout” 
disk  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  quality. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrows 
and  other  tillage  machines  illus¬ 
trated  on  this  page. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
666  Main  St  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Write  for  Valuabie 
free  book,  “ The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage”  and 
complete  catalog 


California 
Orchard  Plow. 
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FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4S17— Litchfield  Co.  Ct.;  200  acres,  100  tillage:  10-room 
house;  barn,  27  stanchions,  silo;  $8,000;  includes  18  cat¬ 
tle,  team  and  machinery.  Send  for  picture  and  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  eacli  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
Subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Fireman  for  heating  plant;  also  two 
women,  cook  and  laundress.  COUNTY  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — F.y  March  1,  woman  for  general 
housework,  principally  cooking,  in  country; 
second  girl  employed;  small  family;  modern  con¬ 
veniences:  state  wages  wanted.  MRS.  ROGER 
BALDWIN,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Graduate  of  an  agricultural  course 
for  a  teaching  position  paying  $2,200  per  year 
of  twelve  months.  Address  NEW  CENTURY 
TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  Crozer  Building,  Pliila- 
delphia,  Ta. 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work:  wife  good  cook, 
general  housework:  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY.  1620  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York;  ’phone  Barclay  4-114. 


WANTED— ^Single  young  man  for  commercial 
poultry  farm:  desire  active,  willing  worker 
who  is  interested  and  careful.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN  WANTED  for  factory  work.  Good 
wages,  good  working  conditions,  steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  good  home:  we  have  opened  a 
boarding  house  exclusively  for  women,  with  nil 
modern  conveniences;  every  room  heated  by 
steam:  within  three  minutes’  walk  from  factory. 
EAGLE  LOCK  CO.,  Terryville,  Conn.  A  town 
of  six  thousand  people,  with  trolley,  electric 
lights  and  moving  pictures.  We  have  houses  to 
rent  to  desirable  families. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  single;  middle-age  pre¬ 
ferred:  good  dry-hand  milker,  calf  and  young 
stock  raiser:  some  A.  R.  O.  experience,  or  will¬ 
ing  to  learn;  references  first  letter:  Protestant; 
good  wages;  also  reliable  assistant  herdsman, 
single,  and  a  married  man  with  small  family  for 
farm  teamster  and  general  farm  work;  all  April 
1  or  before.  F.  II.  WILLIAMS,  Bnrrytown,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  hay  farm — cows, 
sheep,  poultry,  vegetables:  seven  in  family; 
wife  must  be  *  good  butter-maker,  good  cook. 
WILDWOOD.  Kineo,  Me. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  keep  house  for 
young  single  man,  the  husband  to  do  light 
farm  work;  good  home-makers  and  farm  exper¬ 
ience  required.  R.  D.  HOWELL,  Bullville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  on  private  estate: 

one  to  take  charge  of  dairy  of  five  cows  and 
some  chickens;  must  be  good  dry  hand  milker, 
neat  and  clean  in  his  habits:  the  other  to  take 
charge  of  garden:  must  be  experienced  in  trans¬ 
planting  and  care  of  flowers  and  vegetables: 
rooms  are  steam  heated  and  electrically  lighted, 
also  private  bath:  in  answering  state  salary 
wanted  and  when  readv  to  begin.  WICIvOPEE 
FARM,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman,  thoroughly 
qualified  taking  care  young  stock  and  breeding 
on  profit-sharing  basis:  established  farm,  near 
Middletown.  N.  Y. :  must  be  well  recommended: 
will  also  consider  some  arrangement  regarding 
sheep:  give  full  particulars  by  letter.  W.  P. 
ANDERSON,  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Capable  middle-aged  woman  to  take 
charge  of  boarding  house  on  private  estate: 
preferably  one  having  daughter  with  her:  small 
number  of  men  to  cook  for:  modern  equipment 
and  work  all  on  one  floor:  good  wages  and  good 
home  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  6501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  elderly  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work  and  companion:  good  home  for  right  par¬ 
ty;  must  be  kind  and  have  good  disposition:  two 
in  family;  can  furnish  best  of  reference:  state 
salary  expected  and  give  reference.  TIIOS.  J. 
SULLIVAN,  72  Mountain  Ave.,  Winsted.  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  operate  tractor:  otto 
for  general  farm  work:  good  wages,  house, 
garden  and  milk:  stendv  work.  ADVERTISER 
6506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  married  man  as  dairyman: 

14  head  of  Jersey  cattle:  must  have  No.  1 
references  ns  to  character;  cottage,  hot  and  cold 
water  and  bath,  wood  for  1  stove.  2  quarts  milk 
and  vegetabb  s  in  season:  wages  $75  per  month. 
Address  WOODMERE  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  74. 
Mendham,  N.  J. 

- 1 

WANTED — March  14.  a  young  single  man  as 
teamster  on  farm:  must  have  good  reference; 
$50  and  board,  etc.  Apply  WOODMERE  FARMS, 
D.  O.  74,  Mendham,  N.  j. 


MARCH  20 — Two  small,  neat  families;  one  man 
as  milker  and  general  hand:  other  man  care 
for  young  stock  and  work  small  farm;  state 
Waves  and  references  in  first  letter.  WAWAY- 
ANDA  FARMS,  Huntsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  familiar  with  work  on 
fruit  trees  and  tractors:  good  wages  with 
house  and  garden.  Apply  CLIFFORD  L.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  four  first-class  men  for 
milkers  and  general  work  on  a  certified  dairy 
farm:  wages,  $65  a  month  and  good  board:  a 
bonus  will  be  given  men  who  qualify.  CAR- 
WYTHAM  FARM.  Rridgehampton,  N.  A*. 


WORKING  manager  wanted;  competent,  modern 
orchardist;  on  farm,  principally  fruit:  young 
trees:  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6514,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  ns  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men:  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  T.etehworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm:  good  wages:  house  and  garden 
to  the  right  man.  CHARLES  BLACK,  nigbts- 
town,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm:  house, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden,  milk:  state  experience 
and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  6533,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  good  house,  gar¬ 
den  spot,  wood  for  fuel  and  milk  furnished: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6534,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  married  man,  qualified  to  build  up  small 
herd  high  grade  Holsteins;  must  be  good  butter- 
maker  ami  a  person  who  will  keep  barn  ami 
dairy  in  a  neat  and  sanitary  condition:  good 
wages,  modern  house,  fuel,  milk,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  practical  dairy  farmers,  mar¬ 
ried.  to  work  on  large  modern  dairy  farms  in 
New  York  State;  good  wages:  bonus  at  end  of 
year:  good  houses,  milk,  fuel,  15  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  the  usual  jirivileges.  H.  E.  BAL- 
DINGER,  Newton,  N.  J. 

APRIL  FIRST — Experienced  orchardist  to  take 
practically  complete  charge  fruit  and  general 
farm  in  one  of  the  best,  sections  Niagara 
County;  preferably  unmarried  agricultural  school 
graduate,  to  board  with  present  working  fore¬ 
man;  farm  has  been  completely  equipped  within 
last  15  months  with  up-to-date  tools,  including 
tractor:  fine  new  barn  and  implement  shed:  will 
pay  going  wages  and  percentage  net  profits; 
location' River  Road,  between  Lewiston  ami  Fort 
Niagara,  to  promote  prompt  action  give  in  first 
letter  full  particulars,  including  references:  if 
found  desirable  can  probably  arrange  interview. 
Address  R.  A.  MILLAR,  1216  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — On  Virginia  farm,  12  miles  from 
Washington.  D.  C.,  reliable,  hard  working 
farm  hand  with  small  family,  who  understands 
machinery  and  gas  engines:  good  house  ami  farm 
perquisites  furnished;  state  experience,  age,  size 
family  and  wages  desired.  Address  OWNER, 
Ossian  Hall.  Fairfax,  Va. 

WANTED — General  farmer;  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ; 

75  acres  land,  12  cows.  3  horses.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  April  1st.  a  practical  working 
shepherd  to  take  charge  of  a  flock  of  250  to 
300  grade  Shropshires.  in  Dutchess  County.  N. 
Y. :  must  he  thoroughly  experienced  in  breeding, 
raising,  feeding  and  care  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
also  killing  ami  dressing  same;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  a  single  man  preferred;  will  pay  good 
wages  with  board  and  room.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man,  experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  Dnroe-Jersey  hogs;  good  wages  and  privi¬ 
leges:  Scotchman  preferred:  must  show  good 
references.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  6527,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — March  15th,  single  man  of  good 
habits  who  understands  general  farm  work: 
state  age.  wages,  give  reference.  A.  F. 

RUDOLPH,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman.  single,  with  experience; 

state  salary  and  board:  good  place  for  man 
tlint  will  make  himself  useful  and  attend  to  his 
business.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Wil- 
burton  Farms,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. 

Situations  Wanted 

EXPERT  A.  R.  O.  feeder  and  farmer  wants 
position:  have  broken  three  State  records  for 
butter  production:  can  handle  men.  stock  anil 
tractors  with  equal  efficiency:  American:  thirty 
years  old:  married:  one  child:  college  graduate; 
not  afraid  of  work:  can  give  best  of  reference. 
If  you  have  a  hard  job  write  II.  A.  THOMP¬ 
SON',  R.  R.  No.  1,  Wnttsburg,  Erie  Co.,  Ta. 

MARRIED  man  desires  position:  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  tractors  and  trucks  and  repairing 
same:  must  be  year-round  position,  preferablv 
on  large  estate.  ADVERTISER  6475,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — A  thoroughly  capable. 

experienced  agriculturist,  successful  fanner,  is 
open  for  engagement  as  manager  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  estate  or  large  farm:  a  liigh-elass 
proposition,  requiring  not  only  ability  but  educa¬ 
tion  and  business  knowledge,  combined  with  en¬ 
gineering,  planning,  road  making  and  construc¬ 
tion:  expert  in  judging,  handling  and  placing 
cattle  in  the  highest  condition  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  d  sires  position;  if  you  have 
a  large  farm  or  estate  you  wish  managed  suc¬ 
cessfully.  write  me:  I  can  produce  results. 
FRED  IIALLENBECK,  Greendalo,  X.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  purebred 
stock  farm:  college  training:  broad  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  gar¬ 
den  crops,  management  of  men,  enre  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.:  married; 
small  family:  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  0413,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — Superintendent  of  large  estate  or 
farm:  thorough  knowledge  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  administrative  organization,  efficiency 
and  the  various  departments  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening;  married,  no  children:  nnonestlonable  per¬ 
sonal  references.  ADVERTISER  6370,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  first-class 
poultry  plant:  15  years’  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  own  plant  of  3,500  layers;  up-to-date 
In  incubator  and  brooder  work  and  feeding  for 
Winter  eggs:  machinist  by  trade,  handy  with 
wood  and  metal  working  tools:  can  design  and 
install  brooder  pipe  heating  systems,  etc. 
CLINTON  V.  WEED,  32  Eilgewood  Avenue, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

WANTED — Norwegian,  aged  28,  American  citi¬ 
zen.  soon  to  be  married,  desires  position  oper¬ 
ating  gentleman's  estate  or  farm:  agricultural 
school  training;  life  experience  as  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener:  expert  poultryman:  only  first-class,  per¬ 
manent  position  considered,  where  efficiency  and 
reliability  count:  references  ns  to  ability,  char¬ 
acter  and  Industry;  prefer  Central  or  Western 
New  York  location:  kindly  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6496.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  wants  a  position  March  1: 

life  experience  In  general  farming  and  all  work 
pertaining  to  a  gentleman’s  estate:  married: 
aged  35;  small  family:  experience  covers  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Jerseys.  A.  R.  O.  work  and  keeping  of 
accounts,  etc.,  and  producing  high-class  dnirv 
products:  state  salary  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6498.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

nrker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  with  executive  ability 
to  manage  a  private  estate  successfully  and 
intelligently;  thorough  knowledge  of  soil  and 
general  farm  crops;  practical  in  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  and  swine;  also  fruit:  absolutely  reliable  and 
progressive;  American;  married;  age  40.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  wishes  position;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  both  practically  and  scientifically; 
expert  knowledge  in  feeding  and  earing  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle;  proven  ability  to  handle  help:  best 
of  reference.  A.  C.  GUSTAFSON,  Georgetown, 
Conn. ;  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  No.  66. 


WANTED — Position  by  ex-service  man;  life  ex¬ 
perience  growing  flowers,  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables:  can  operate  motor  car  and  truck  or  trac¬ 
tor:  can  milk  and  care  for  horses  in  pinch;  best 
offer  takes  me:  act  quick.  FRANCIS  G.  FIN¬ 
GER,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION — Herdsman:  expert  training;  state 
wages:  married;  no  boarders  taken.  J.  HEN¬ 
RY,  Richford.  N.  Y. 


ini  then  on  rarm  by  teacher  of  high  school 
igrieulture:  married:  28;  practical  experience 
branches,  but  especially  small  fruits  and  veg- 
tbles.  ADVERTISER  6530,  care  Rural  New- 


POSITION  as  superintendent  of  large  farm  or 
private  place;  life  experience  in  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  general  agriculture,  fruit  growing  and 
market  gardening;  also  poultry  raising;  can  sup¬ 
ply  five  (5)  A1  farm  hands;  Westchester  County 
preferred:  college  training;  practical  experience. 
ADVERTISER  6516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  on  estate  or  farm;  American;  no  children; 
15  years’  practical  and  scientific  general  farm¬ 
ing:  dairying  a  specialty;  $100  a  month  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 112-aere  Alfalfa  farm,  $6,000;  high 
state  cultivation;  good  buildings.  GEO.  R. 
CROSS,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -150-acre  fruit  farm,  in  Hudson 
River  Valley,  producing  gross  annual  income 
of  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  For  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  address  ADVERTISER  0485,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — All  or  part  of  233%  acres;  near 
R.  R.  station,  school,  church  and  P.  O.;  a 
fine  stock  farm:  plenty  buildings,  fruit,  etc. 
For  full  particulars  address  I.  L.  WILBUR, 
Jefferson,  Powhatan  Co.,  Va. 

F'OR  SALE — -85  acres,  good  level  farm,  with 
good  buildings:  20  acres  bearing  apple  or¬ 
chard:  price  $6,000:  reasonable  terms.  MRS.  J. 
W.  SPAULDING,  R.  D.  1,  Peru,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 27-acre  fruit  farm;  3.200  peach, 
pear  and  apple  trees;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit 
for  family  use;  good  nine-room  bouse,  fruit 
house,  barn,  etc.;  spring  and  well  water;  % 
mile  to  shipping  station:  8%  miles  to  Ithaca 
and  Cornell  University.  Write  GLENSIDE  OR- 
CHARD,  318  West  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE— 116-acre  farm.  Che¬ 
nango  County.  New  York:  good  buildings:  easy 
tenns;  exchange  for  city  property  or  small  vine- 
land  place.  ADVERTISER  6497.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property;  fine  loca- 
tion;  35  miles  from  New  York  City.  Inquire  of 
0.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


erenees:  give  details  and  requirements.  IT.  C. 
RUSSELL,  care  R.  L.  Dodgp,  R.  D.  2.  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  reliable  young  man  as 
orchardist  or  poultryman.  or  combination  of 
both:  agricultural  training:  best  reference. 

ADVERTISER  6535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  house.  1  acre  ground:  ex¬ 
press  and  trueking  business.  MIKKELSEN, 
Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  two  good  strong  Italian  men,  po- 
sition  on  farm;  one  to  act  ns  working  foreman: *  1 
can  furnish  more  help  if  desired;  single  (ages  30  * 

and  35);  grain  farm  preferred:  experienced  in 
all  kinds  of  stock  and  machinery.  ADI  ER- 
TISER  6511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  F 

HERDSMAN,  single,  wishes  position  by  March  ° 
1:  life  experience  In  dairy:  can  furnish  A1 
references  from  reliable  dairies:  state  wages  in  e 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6509,  care  Rural  I1 
New-Yorker.  a 

FARM  foreman,  single,  wishes  position  by  March  v[ 
1:  20  years’  experience;  steady;  can' furnish  r 
best  of  references:  state  terms  in  first  letter.  * 
ADVERTISER  6510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  experience. 

handy  with  tools,  wants  position;  private  place 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6508,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

.  i 

FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training,  25  years’  c 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  and  fully  , 
alive  to  modern  requirements:  I  solicit  your  ' 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  6321,  care  . 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A-l  POULTRYMAN:  7  years’  experience;  mar¬ 
ried;  course  at  Cornell:  have  charge  three  1 
thousand  birds  at  present:  best  references;  pre- 
for  salary  and  commission.  ADVERTISER  6526, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Work  on  large  fruit  or  potato  farm; 

single:  American:  age  26:  farm  bred:  agricul- 
turn!  eollege  graduate;  best  references:  oppor-  j 
tunity  for  advancement  more  important  than  1 
wages:  state  wages  and  conditions.  ADVER-  i 
T1SER  6523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  deaf  man  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm:  no  experience,  but  anxious  to  learn  the 
business:  wages  of  secondary  importance;  state 
full  particulars.  ADI  ERTISER  6538,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced1  to  manage  a  plant  of  any 
capacity,  with  all  year  production  of  utility  1 
stock  as  well  as  high  grade  exhibition  birds.  1 
ADBERTISER  6532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  April 
1st;  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  1 
farming,  care  of  all  domestic  animals,  also  the 
use  of  modern  machinery:  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Management  of  poultry  or  fruit 
farm,  vicinity  of  New  York  preferred,  by  man 
with  practical  and  technical  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— Working  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener:  40  years  old:  married:  20  years’  ex- 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing  and  landscaping:  can  handle  help  and  get. 
results:  well  recommended.  Answers  to  BOX 
309,  Sea  Cliff.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  manager  of 
poultry  plant:  twenty  years’  experience;  eau 
make  poultry  pay  in  a  commercial  way:  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  methods  of  incubation  and  brooding: 
also  export  salesman  on  poultry  products;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  6329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

300  ACRES  In  high  state  of  fertility:  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County. 

60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road: 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 

60  cows.  6  horses,  etc.:  price  $100  per  acre:  or 
will  sell  with  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED —Farm,  on  shares;  young  experienced 
American,  single,  small  capital,  capable  of 
handling  men.  wants  to  work  fully  or  partly 
equipped  potato  or  fruit  farm,  with  opportunity 
to  avail  himself  of  owner's  superior  experience; 
share  accordingly:  hustler:  reliable;  best  refer- 
ene's.  ADVERTISER  0324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

;  WANTED — On  45-acre  farm.  2%  miles  from 
New  Brunswick,  X.  J.,  well-recommended  fam¬ 
ily  to  work  farm,  on  liberal  terms,  anil  provide 
board  for  owner;  farm  high  state  cultivation; 
partly  stocked.  Address  ADVERTISER  6512, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TENANT  FARMER  WANTED  for  300-acre 
stock  farm;  registered  Holsteins,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try:  40  miles  front  New  York:  every  improve¬ 
ment:  farmer  to  furnish  machinery  and  horses 
and  have  own  help.  C.  D.  BLACK,  Somerville. 

X.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm,  half 
tillable;  half  woodland  anil  pasture;  2  houses: 
large  stables:  Morris  Co..  N.  ,T.:  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER,  New  Dorp. 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

TENANT  wanted  to  care  for  100  acres  of  apples 
and  pears  and  grow  sweet  corn  on  shares.  C. 
D.  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

TENANT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares;  I 
have  the  land  and  some  machinery.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

..  — 7  -  *  "n'-s  iiiuLK  in  mi  uuuer  cultiva¬ 

tion  five  years;  _1  storage  building,  2  wash 


•  oi  — n.i  acres,  1111  unaDie.  lnenm- 

mg  SO  acres  of  black  soil,  located  in  the  heart 


■  „  ‘  V — *■  ,  •  poultry  i  arm  not  more  than 

fifty  miles  of  New  York  City:  must  be  on  good 

vnrlj  o  ti  iw.i-  4-t.n  &  _  ..  .  m  ,  .  .  . 


*-  uuuri  »  ill  5CI1U  jlUOlOS,  ClPSOrip- 

tion  and  terms;  best  Connecticut  all-around 


“  vi  tiv.i  i — ^iii  ur  part,  ni  lio-acre. 

Productive  X.  E.  farm.  M.  G.  LEACH,  Brook- 


FOR  RENT  or  FOR  SALE— Farm,  40  acres,  near 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. :  eight-room  house,  barn 
and  some  tools:  good  condition:  occupancy  March 

1.  ADVERTISER  04S2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IARGAIN — Country  village  home,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  70  miles  to  New  York,  8  minutes 


ARM  V*  ANTED — 10  to  30  acres;  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  price  and_  terms:  Long  Island  preferred. 


'OR  SALE  OR  RENT — Eighteen  miles  from 
Boston,  on  main  road,  farm  of  forty  acres; 


Vf  i " u i  v  iincnuvm  l.ase  dis¬ 

trict:  every  acre  excellent  Alfalfa,  gardening, 


if  nr.  \  i — i on-acre  iruir  ana  dairy  rarm,  with¬ 
out  stock;  Southern  Connecticut:  good  build- 

'X  O’ c  oil  4/vol  .  .1.12 1 .  t  _  1  l  .  i  r  i  , 
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out  buildings;  several  fine  springs:  100.000  ft. 


acres;  natural  Alfalfa  land:  buildings  in  A 


OR  SALE — Excellent  farm  of  79  acres,  with 
buildings  in  first-class  condition:  "j  mile  from 


i  t  rii  - — lwnur  tippic,  puauu 

and  pear  farm  wanted:  about  1,500  apple 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — New  Junior  Victor  30-gal.  churn. 

complete,  with  power  pulley  and  butter  work¬ 
er:  never  been  uncrated;  $60.  IT.  L.  ORR,  Rock 
Stream,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Buckcve  power  ditcher; 

state  price  and  condition.  H.  L.  ORR.  Rock 
Stream.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 144-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  first-class 
condition.  R.  S.  HILL,  Conewango  Valiev, 
N.  Y.  w 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious, 
delivered  parcel  post,  third  zone.  12  lbs..  $4.50; 
6  lbs..  $2.35:  by  express,  not  prepaid,  60  lbs., 
$18:  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9.  LONGFELLOW 
BROS.,  Hallowcll.  Me. 

WANTED — Buckwheat:  any  quantity;  hay.  car 
lots:  what  have  you  to  offer?  V.  R.  ALLEN, 
Seaford,  Del. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  40U 


PRODUCE 

FOOD  costs  today  are  nearly  double 
those  of  1914,  but  there  has  been 
little  or  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  your 
home  garden.  The  air  and  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine  are  just  as  free  to  everyone 
today  as  in  1914,  and  the  results  are 
just  as  big. 

If  your  income  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
general  rise  in  prices,  you  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  increase  by  continuing  to  produce  your 
summer’s  food  yourself.  If  it  has  not,  you  have 
a  double  reason  for  a  garden  of  your  own. 


PRODUCE 

Make  your  1920  garden  a  better  garden  by  giving  it  better  attention 
and  better  seeds.  We  can  help  you  to  both;  our  full  experience  of 
seventy-three  years  is  at  your  service  in  every  way.  The  name 
“Henderson”  on  a  packet  of  seeds  means  that  everything  we  have 
learned  in  all  those  years  has  been  done  to  make  them  the  best  that 
can  be  produced.  Start  your  garden  right  with  Henderson’s  Tested 
Seeds  and  follow  our  instructions  for  bigger  yields. 


PRODUCE 

The  Henderson  annual  catalogue  “Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the 
finest  we  have  as  yet  issued.  It  is  really  a  book — 184  pages — a 
beautifully  embossed  cover  in  colors;  eight  pages  in  three  colors; 
a  full  hundred  new  process  color  halftones  and  over  a  thousand  half¬ 
tones  direct  from  photographs.  It  is  the  last  word  in  garden  help. 

PRODUCE 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up 
a  Henderson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six 
great  specialties: 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson’s  Mixed  Brilliant  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  we  make 
the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this  remarkable 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  and  complete  cultural  directions. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 

New  York  City 

I  enclose  herewith  10c  for  which  send  catalogue  and 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  with  complete 
cultural  directions,  as  advertised  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  As 

Cash  This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which, 

-  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash 

payment  on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one 
dollar  or  over.  Make  this  year  a  “  better  garden  ”  year. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 
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CQjfiu  does  trie 
(icf  skip  fast 
a  hundred 


For  Ford  Pas* 
sender  Cara. 


This  Twin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Sedans. 


ThisTwin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Commercial 
Cara. 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
O  n  e  -  T  o  n 
Trucks. 
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T  IS  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  big  ocean  ship  to  stay  in  service  for  a  century.  Even 
though  buffeted  by  storms  without  number,  it  rides  the  waves  as  on  a  cushion. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  are  to  your  Ford  Car  what  the  great  cushion  of  water 
is  to  the  ship.  They  take  up  every  jolt  and  jar  and  prevent  vibration. 

You  actually  can  add  a  third  to  the  life  of  your  Ford  Car  by  equipping  it  with 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers. 

Your  running  expense,  including  tires,  repairs,  gasoline,  is  decreased  very  con¬ 
siderably.  In  fact,  in  tires  and  repairs  there  is  at  least  a  thirty  per  cent  saving! 

And  not  only  is  your  Ford  made  a  better  investment,  but  a  more  satisfactory 
one.  It  is  made  comfortable;  it  steers  easier;  it  is  safer;  and  you  can  get  greate; 
service  from  it  because  you  will  feel  inclined  to  drive  it  farther. 

Regular  Hasslers  are  for  the  Touring  Car,  Roadster  and  the  Coupe.  There  ar 
special  Hasslers  for  the  Ford  Sedan.  Also  for  the  Ford  Commercial  Car  and  the 
Ford  One-Ton  Truck. 

Hasslers  do  not  necessitate  the  mutilation  of  the  car  in  any  way.  dhey  are 
quickly  and  easily  installed  by  your  garageman.  You  are  privileged  to  use  them 
for  ten  days  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  they  are  removed  without  cost  to  you. 

There  should  be  a  Hassler  dealer  near  you.  1  f  you  don  t  know  him,  write  us  and 
we'll  tell  you  about  our  io-day  Trial  Offer  and  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 

Opportunities  now  for  exclusive  distributors  in  many  foreign  countries 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.  681  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:  “Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back " 

A  Standardized  Quality  Product — Worth  the  Price 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

Shack  Absorbers 

PATENTED 

far  Ford  Cars  and  Trucks 

The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway  and  allow  for  the  most  resilient  down¬ 
ward  action.  The  springs  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements  do  not  stretch  out 
of  shape — do  not  allow  up-throw.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  ford  and  make  it  last. 


A  Daily  Paper  Tells  the  Truth 

r 

A  Clear  Statement  of  the  Farmer’s  Position 


SOMEHOW,  that  statement  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  about  the  40.000  farmers  who  told 
the  truth  about  their  business,  has  stirred  up  the 
daily  papers  as  nothing  has  done  before.  It.  is  true 
that  the  farm  papers  have,  for  years,  been  pointing 
out  and  proving  just  what  these  40,000  farmers  stat¬ 
ed.  but  the  city  papers  have  been  more  concerned 
with  other  things.  Here  in  New  York  they  have 
been  fighting  over  the  kind  of  drink  they  can  get, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  may  find  them¬ 
selves  without  food  if  the  present  conditions  prevail. 
Now  every  daily  paper  is  trying  to  size  up  the  situa- 


ing  public  the  sooner  agricultural  production  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  due  it  by  the  American  people.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  the 
public  has  been  willing  to  pay  the  bill  and  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  sustain  a  giddy  spiral  of  higher  wages,  higher 
prices  and  still  higher  wages.  The  public  has  consented 
to  play  the  goat  with  everyone  except  the  farmer.  The 
Post  Office  questionaires  have  given  the  agriculturist 
an  opportunity  to  register  his  complaint,  and  apparently 
he  has  done  it  with  considerable  effect. 

The  farmer  climbed  out  of  bed  yesterday  morning 
(sweet  day  of  rest  for  practically  every  man  in  every 
industry  which  the  farmer  has  to  patronize)  to  greet 
the  five  o'clock  temperature  of  20°  below.  lie  spent  at 
least  five  hours  attending  to  the  needs  of  his  live  stock, 
working  most  of  the  time  under  conditions  which  would 
involve  a  strike  in  any  organized  factory  in  the  country 


of  this  State  even  went  so  far  as  to  hire  men  from  the 
jails,  paying  them  free-labor  wages,  transporting  them 
to  and  from  the  jails,  accepting  responsibility  for  their 
safe  keeping  and  feeding  them  all  the  wholesome  food 
they  could  eat.  What  was  the  result?  The  authorities 
withdrew  this  needed  labor  from  agricultural  production 
at  a  time  when  the  world  was  begging  for  food,  because 
of  a  contract  with  a  chair-making  concern  which  paid 
the  men  a  few  cents  a  day.  leaving  them  to  be  fed  and 
watched  at  the  State’s  expense. 

Yet  the  products  of  the  farm  are  under  the  strictest 
supervision  by  the  local  and  national  authorities.  What 
woman  can  buy  wool  cloth  today  of  the  quality  which 
pertained  five  years  ago,  no  matter  what  the  price?  Yet 
the  milk  which  that  woman  buys  is  protected  from  adul¬ 
teration  by  the  strictest  laws,  and  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the  enforcement  of  those 


A  Bunch  of  Good  Jerseys  at  Fair  view  Farm,  Ohio.  Fig.  95 


tion  and.  not  knowing  anything  about  it.  they  make 
a  sorry  showing. 

A  few  daily  papers  have  the  vision  to  see  what  is 
coming,  and  they  talk  freely  and  sensibly  about  the 
situation.  It  is  quite  essential  in  these  times  that 
the  farmers  should  stand  by  and  encourage  their  # 
friends  among  the  daily  papers.  These  papers  influ¬ 
ence  the  thought  of  consumers,  and  we  need  that 
thought  on  our  side.  One  of  our  readers  sends  a  copy 
of  the  Evening  Herald  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  with 
the  following  note: 

I  enclose  a  section  of  an  issue  of  the  Manchester 
Evening  Herald,  published  at  Manchester.  Conn.  This 
issue  contains  an  editorial  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  Manchester,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  the 
home  of  probably  the  greatest  silk  mill  in  the  country — 
that  of  Cheney  Bros. — besides  several  other  mills  and 
factories,  employing  several  thousand  workers.  A  great 
manv  Hartford  business  men  and  employees  make  their 
homes  in  Manchester  and  commute  daily. 

A  great  deal  of  the  food  consumed  in  this  town  comes 
from  the  surrounding  farms.  There  is  no  farmers'  mar¬ 
ket.  but  the  farmers  sell  partly  direct  at  the  doors  of  the 
consumers  and  partly  to  retail  stores,  most  ot  the  latter 
being  progressive,  fair  and  honest,  and  willing  to  pay 
the  price  to  the  farmer  as  far  as  competition  will  allow. 

An  editorial  such  as  the  accompanying  one.  in  a  paper 
the  subscription  list  of  which  contains  principally  con¬ 
sumers  of  farmers’  produce,  is  certainly  remarkable,  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  other  city  papers.  it.  A. 

The  article  follows.  We  consider  it  the  best  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  that  we  have  seen  in  a  daily  paper: 

Of  course  there  is  no  denying  the  truth  of  this  com¬ 
plaint.  a  ud  the  better  that  is  appreciated  by  the  cons  uni- 


-  a  strike  which  the  public  would  pay  for  in  the  end. 
When  everything  was  done  about  the  barn,  and  wood 
and  water  provided  for  the  house,  the  chances  are  that 
the  farmer  glanced  over  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  read  there  a  smug  editorial  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Post  Office  questionaire.  The  Times  admits 
that  the  farmers’  complaint  is  based  on  justice  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  similar  answers  might  have  been 
obtained  “for  a  hundred  years.”  “Nevertheless,”  writes 
the  metropolitan  editor,  “somehow  we  have  lived 
through  it.”  Then  follows  that  old  stuff  about  the 
farmer  being  “the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  of  good  Americanism.”  We  are  told  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  know  they  are  “going  to  got  good  prices.”  that  they 
“believe  in  the  doctrine  of  production,  always  more  pro¬ 
duction.  They  are  willing  to  work,  they  have  a  pride  in 
their  work.” 

Now.  who  ever  heard  of  a  bricklayer,  a  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer.  a  coal  miner,  or  a  steel  worker  tolerating  any¬ 
thing  because  of  a  pride  iu  their  work?  True,  the  farm¬ 
er  is  "the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  good  citizenship,  of 
good  Americanism.”  but  is  it  fair  for  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  to  trade  on  those  qualities?  Take  a  glance  about  any 
farming  community  and  see  how  many  farms  are  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  men  who  have  carried  them  on 
for  generations.  Connecticut  is  dotted  with  ancestral 
homesteads  which  men.  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers 
did  comprise  the  “sinew  of  good  citizenship.”  have  aban¬ 
doned  to  ruin  or  to  those  who  have  not  been  iu  this 
country  long  enough  to  know  the  language. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  patted  on  the  back  by 
every  sleek  pated  politician  who  ever  hungered  for  a 
vote,  lie  has  been  serenaded  by  every  writer  of  economic 
claptrap  who  wanted  to  stand  pat  with  the  city  employer 
or  employee.  He  has  been  made  the  idol  of  fiction  and 
no  biography  is  complete  whose  hero  was  not  at  one 
time  a  “poor  boy  on  the  farm.”  But  all  the  while  the 
farmer  has  been  forced  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  and 
sell  in  a  free  trade  market.  He  has  been  forced  to  em¬ 
ploy  men  who  were  not  good  enough  to  get  a  job  at 
higher  wages  iu  the  cities.  During  the  war  the  farmers 


laws  What  man  can  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  of  old-time 
quality,  even  at  50  per  cent  more  than  they  used  to  cost? 
Yet  the  farmer  who  shaved  a  little  off  from  each  pound 
of  butter  would  soon  find  himself  iu  court  being  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  agent  of  outraged  society.  Who  is  able  to 
purchase  flour  which  measures  up  to  former  standards, 
though  paying  anywhere  from  75  to  100  per  cent  more  a 
barrel?  But  with  what  promptness  do  we  pounce  upon 
the  farmer  who  mixes  his  wheat  with  some  cheaper  seed 
to  make  it  heavier  or  more  bulky !  Who  has  not  seen 
spools  of  thread  which  appear  to  the  eye  the  same  as 
those  of  several  years  ago.  but  which  actually  measure 
from  “0  to  50  yards  shorter,  selling  today  for  more  than 
the  old,  full-measure  ones?  But  what  would  happen  to 
the  farmer  who  was  apprehended  using  a  basket  smaller 
than  the  standard  size  from  which  to  sell  potatoes'? 

The  American  people  are  not  buying  a  manufactured 
article,  from  automobiles  to  carpet  tacks,  which  is  not 
cheaper  in  quality  and  higher  in  price  than  it  was  five 
years  ago,  but  the  farmer  is  required  by  law  to  meet 
higher  and  higher  standards  every  year  and  the  increase 
in  price  of  his  products  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
increasing  costs  of  production.  The  farmer  has  a  real 
grievance  against  the  manufacturer  and  the  middlemen, 
who  have,  economically  speaking,  ridden  rough  shod  over 
him  for  years.  What  is  needed  is  a  real  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  difficulties  which  attend 
agricultural  production  today,  and  the  elimination  of 
those  industrial  parasites  known  as  middlemen.  This 
may  sound  like  a  simple  solution,  but  if  it  were  to  be 
practically  applied  it  would  mean  an  economic  revolution. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  the  consumer  gets  more  iu  labor 
value  today  from  the  American  farmer  thau  from  any 
other  industrial  worker  with  whom  he  does  business. 
The  farmer  is  trading  his  laboi  and  his  soil  production 
for  a  dollar  which  will  not  buy  back  the  same  amount  of 
factory  labor  or  mill  production.  He  is  working  under 
a  handicap  w  hich  in  the  end  works  hardship  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  but  the  ultimate  consumer  is  alone  re¬ 
sponsible.  Some  day  we  hope  to  see  the  public  educated 
up  to  au  appreciation  of  the  farmer : 
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Barn  Cellars  and  Connected  Farm 
Buildings 

I  HAVE  been  reading  “A.  P..  G.’s”  series  of  articles 
on  tlie  “Problems  of  New  England  Agriculture*’ 
with  much  interest.  .They  touch  understandingly  on 
many  of  the  problems  now  facing  us.  and  1  hope  they 
will  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  the  many  farmer 
readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

I  want  to  touch,  however,  on  the  statements  he 
makes  on  page  140  in  relation  to  the  barn  cellar  and 
the  connected  house  and  barn  of  the  typical  New 
England,  especially  the  Maine,  farm  home.  In  this 
connection,  1  remember  that  when  holding  a  series 
of  dairy  farm  institutes  in  a  dairy  section  of  the 
State,  a  New  York  speaker  was  along,  and  he  started 
out  his  address  by  saying  that  good  butter  couldn't 
be  made  from  cows  stabled  over  a  barn  cellar.  This 
remark  caused  quite  a  storm  of  protest  from  the 
audience.  The  speaker  was  reminded  of  the  high 
scores  that  were  then  standing  to  the  credit  of  Maine 
dairymen,  every  one  of  which  had  been  made  on 
butter  from  cows  kept  in  basement  barns,  of  the 
general  good  health  of  Maine  herds  and  the  demands 
for  our  cows  in  the  markets.  The  speaker  remained 
in  the  .State  two  weeks,  and  before  he  left  he  said 
that  if  he  was  dairying  in  Maine  he  would  use  the 
barn  cellar.  lie  was  convinced  by  actual  contact 
with  the  barn  cellar  and  with  the  local  conditions 
particularly  in  Winter. 

The  barn  cellar,  which  it  simply  an  undrained,  un¬ 
lighted  hole  in  the  ground,  with  bottom  near  the 
surface  water  table,  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
every  decent  dairyman.  It  is  not  to  this  that  1  refer, 
but  to  a  cellar  well  above  the  ground,  well  lighted, 
well  drained,  and  with  concrete  or  solid  gravel 
foundation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  aver¬ 
age  farms  are  too  small  to  allow  of  expensive  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  manure  outside  of  the  barns;  that  the 
climate  and  plans  of  work  and  of  rotation  preclude 
the  drawing  of  manure  to  the  fields  daily,  which 
when  possible,  is  no  doubt  ideal;  that  manure  must 
be  covered  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  that 
labor  in  handling  is  a  very  important  matter.  Taking 
all  these  points  into  consideration,  the  cellar  forms 
the  ideal  place  for  this  storage. 

The  greatest  sink  of  iniquity  about  the  New  Eng- 
and  barn,  today,  is  the  lean-to  manure  shed  and 
muddy  barnyard  through  which  men  and  animals 
must  wade  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  barn.  They 
should  be  condemned  by  all  who  speak  or  write  on 
New  England  agriculture,  and  I  hope  A.  B.  G.  will 
touch  them  up  before  his  series  of  articles  closes. 

The  economy  of  the  cellar  is  apparent,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  barn  itself  and  needs  no  roof.  If  the 
sides  are  made  of  stone  or  concrete  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  lies  against  them,  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  no  rotting  or  damage  to  the  barn.  How  different 
the  lean-to  manure  shed!  The  manure  is  thrown 
out  of  a  window  and  spatters  against  the  walls  of 
the  tie-up  on  the  inside  and  lies  against  them  on  the 
outside.  The  lean-to  covering  keeps  the  sunlight, 
that  great  life-giving  factor  of  nature,  away  from 
the  animals,  and  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  air. 
making  the  tie-up  dark,  damp  and  unhealthy.  In 
the  cellar,  the  manure  is  out  of  the  way,  out- of  sight 
and  is  free  as  possible  from  losses  by  drainage  and 
heating.  In  the  cellar  we  get  the  most  possible  out 
of  the  manure  with  the  least  possible  Labor.  I  would 
welcome  a  campaign  of  education  to  make  these  cel¬ 
lars  better,  but  not  to  do  away  with  them  on  the 
small  New  England  farms. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  barn  are  that  it  shall  be 
convenient,  that  it  shall  be  light,  that  it  shall  be 
warm  in  Winter  and  arranged  for  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  in  Summer  and  that  it  shall  be  as  near 
the  living-rooms  of  the  care-taker  as  is  consistent 
with  due  regard  to  cleanliness  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  makes  much  difference  in  the  lifetime 
of  work  whether  that  work  is  two  or  ten  rods  away. 
A  covering  between  the  two,  while  perhaps  not  as 
necessary  in  Summer  as  in  Winter,  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  at  all  times.  I  would  tfEfdTft  as  soon  go  out 
with  loads  to  or  from  the  barn  in  the  cold  of  Winter 
as  in  the  heat  and  rains  of  Summer.  Animals  will 
be  better  tended  in  a  nearby,  connected  barn  than 
in  one  across  the  lot. 

If  the  buildings  are  far,  enough  apart  to  allow  of 
immunity  from  fire  of  one  if  the  other  burns,  the 
owner  will  soon  earn  a  set  of  buildings  in  the  un¬ 
necessary  travel  between  the  two.  Then  again.  I 
think  the  extra  danger  of  fire  has  been  overesti¬ 
mated.  Many  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  are 
now  doing  business  in  Maine  which  insure  only  farm 
buildings,  and  the  latest  figures  available  appear  to 
show  that  this  mutual  farm  insurance  costs  the  in¬ 
sured  about  one-half  what  the  same  insurance  would 
cost  in  old-line  stock  insurance  companies.  Con- 
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servative  estimates  of  values  and  careful  analysis 
of  risks  have  kept  the  costs  at  this  low  figure,  and 
this  mutual  insurance  is  the  best  in  the  State.  The 
State  Grange  of  Maine  has  four  farm  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  all  flourishing,  all  doing  a  large  business  with 
never  a  loss  unpaid.  All  these  facts  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  connected  farm  buildings  of  the  State 
are  not  extra  hazardous  risks,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Maine.  «.  walker  mckeen. 

Locating  a  Barn 

How  should  I  locate  site  for  a  barn  28x40  on  the  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  land  shown  in  diagram?  j.  k. 

Calverton,  N.  Y. 

WITHOUT  being  on  the  ground  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  anything  like  a  definite 
answer.  You  have  not  told  me  the  size 'of  the  plot 
shown,  the  prevailing  slope  of  the  land,  the  character 


A  Barn  Location  Problem.  Fig.  9(1 

of  the  barn,  whether  dairy,  storage  or  horse  barn, 
or  any  of  the  many  things  that  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  its  best  location.  In 
general,  however,  the  house  should  be  given  the  most 
important  place  on  the  farmstead,  or  if,  as  in  this 
case,  the  house  has  already  been  built,  the  barn 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  will  not  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  house.  To  have  a  good  appearance,  the 
other  buildings  and  surroundings  should  be  arranged 
to  display  the  house  to  the  best  advantage. 

Usually  the  barn  should  be  located  somewhat,  to 
the  rear  and  at  one  side  of  the  house,  probably  not 
less  than  200  ft.  distant,  for  with  the  best  of  stable 
management  there  is  always  some  odor.  For  the 
same  reason  it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  will  blow  from  the  house  towards  the  barn, 
rather  than  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  will  tend 
to  carry  stable  odors  and  flies  away  from  the  house 
rather  than  toward  it.  For  convenience  sake  the  dis- 


The  Modem  Method  of  Collecting  Sap.  Fig.  9 7 


tanee  to  the  barn  should  not  be  too  great;  also,  it 
should  be  conveniently  located  to  the  well  or  other 
source  of  water  supply,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  the  character  of  the  ground  is  such  and 
that  the  surface  slope  in  such  a  direction  that 
there  can  be  no  surface  wash  or  subsurface  leaching 
into  the  well. 

With  a  rectangular  barn  the  best  lighting  is  se¬ 
cured  when  it  is  set  with  its  longest  dimension  north 
and  south.  The  sun  can  then  shine  directly  into  the 
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east:  side  during  the  forenoon,  the  south  end  at.  noon 
and  the  west  side  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  only  the 
north  end  exposed  to  direct  light.  If  placed  with  the 
long '  dimension  east  and  west  the  north  side  would 
be  left  without  direct  illumination.  With  these  facts 
in  mind  it  seems  that  the  best  location,  provided 
slope  and  drainage  are  all  right,  is  somewhat  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the liouse,  as  shown,  with  the  well 
situated  between  them.  The  barn  can  be  placed  with 
its  long  side  paralleling  the  road,  which  will  give  the 
lighting  effect  desired.  in  u.  s. 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  School. 


Will  Goats  Substitute  for  Cows? 

I  live  in  a  small  lumbering  town  in  Northern  Maine, 
where  the  proposition  of  getting  a  good  and  sufficient 
milk  supply  presents  quite  a  problem,  as  we  have  no 
room  for  a  cow.  and  transportation  from  outside  is 
impractical.  I  have  been  thinking  of  getting  a  goat  or 
two,  but  am  undecided  as  to  the  better  breed  for  milk 
purposes,  and  do  not  know  what  to  expect  from  them. 
I  have  facilities  for  getting  a  variety  of  good  feed  and 
sufficient  room  to  provide  comfortable  quarters.  Would 
you  advise  as  to  the  best  breed  suited  for  this  purpose, 
and  about  what  the  milk  yield  would  be  from  one  goat, 
with  good  care?  F.  N.  A. 

Maine. 

THERE  are  goats  that,  give  as  much  as  the 
average  Kerry  cow.  Of  course  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  and  this  amount  of  milk  (eight  quarts)  is 
obtained  only  under  forced  feeding  and  by  milking 
three  times  in  24  hours.  But  I  am  positive  that 
within  the  next  10  years  the  average  goat  will  give 
at  least  a  quart  more  than  she  does  today.  A  fair 
goat  will  give  two  quarts  per  day  when  fresh,  or 
lioukl  average  nearly  one  quart  for  about  10  months. 
If  she  has  much  breeding  she  should  do  better  than 
this.  I  sold  a  small  native  doe  to  a  man  in  Con¬ 
necticut  last  Fall  that  must  have  been  milking  IS 
months,  for  her  kid  was  nearly  as  large  as  she 
when  I  bought  them  last  Winter,  and  in  October  she 
was  milking  one  pint.  Very  likely  she  didn't  milk 
over  1%  pints  when  fresh,  but  she  is  a  better  pro¬ 
ducer  than  some  that  give  three  or  four  quarts 
when  fresh  and  dry  up  in  two  or  three  months. 

You  can  buy  a  good  goat  that  will  give  sufficient 
milk  for  any  ordinary  family,  that  is,  a  four,  five 
or  six-quart  animal,  but  I  would  not  advise  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  invest  the  required  amount  in  an  animal 
whose  habits  he  is  unacquainted  with,  for  we  must 
remember  that  whether  it  be  horses,  cows  or  goats, 
the  finer  they  are  bred,  the  more  skillful  the  atten¬ 
tion  should  be.  A  purebred  Saanen,  Toggenburg  or 
Nubian,  I  am  sure,  would  be  satisfactory,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  you  would  regret  buying  a 
goat  if  she  was  as  represented  and  you  gave  her  fair 
care.  However,  a  good  native  doe  would  show  you 
the  possibilities  in  milch  goats  and  the  investment 
comparatively  small,  or  a  grade  Swiss  or  Nubian. 
Thei;e  is  no  best  breed  in  America,  although  I  pin 
my  faith  to  the  Nubian  and  expect  to  see  them  sur¬ 
pass  the  others  in  a  few  years.  It.  has  been  said 
that  the  Nubian  cannot  stand  our  Northern  climate, 
but  they  are  doing  well  in  British  Columbia,  and 
our  own  pure  buck,  born  in  Southern  California, 
does  not  seem  to  mind  New  Jersey  much  more  than 
grade  Swiss  that  were  born  here.  Two  Winters  ago, 
when  the  thermometer  registered  17°  below,  he  was 
outdoors  every  day.  m.  g.  s. 


Dairy  Prices  and  the  Labor  Question 

As  you  are  probably  tin*  best  authority  in  New  York 
on  milk  subjects.  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  would  pub¬ 
lish  for  our  information  an  explanation  of  why  the 
price  of  liquid  milk  is  made  to  producers  on  the  basis  of 
butter  and  cheese  alone,  and  why  powdered  milk,  evap¬ 
orated  milk,  condensed  milk  and  other  by-products  are 
not  included  in  the  basis  for  butter-making  prices.  We 
pay  more  for  feed  than  we  paid  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  and  other  supplies  arc  equally  high. 

If  a  commission  were  authorized  to  make  prices  in 
the  city  it  could  make  the  price  lower  than  at  present 
to  the  producer.  If  they  were  to  do  so  the  people  of  the 
city  would  be  getting  cheap  beef,  because  the  cows 
would  go  there  for  meat,  and  in  two  years’  time  they 
would  pay  $10  a  hundred  for  milk  or  go  without  it,  and 
by  that  time  the  beefsteak  would  sell  for  50c  a  pound, 
and  neither  milk  nor  beef  available.  In  this  locality  all 
the  young  men  have  gone  to.  the  city,  where  they  get 
from  $4  to  $15  a  day  for  eight  hours’  work.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  with  less  help  there  will  be  less  production. 
The  buys  say  to  us  farmers',  “If  you  can  establish  a  10- 
hpur  day.  six  days  a  week,  and  pay  as  much  as  we  get 
in  the  city,  we  will  work  for  you.”  Who  can  blame 
them?  But  we  are  milking  twice  a  day,  and  12  hours  a 
day,  and  seven  days  in  the  week,  is  a  necessity.  With 
feed  at  high  prices  and  milk  going  down  I  cannot  see 
bow  we  dairymen  can  concede  the  boys’  demands  for 
city  hours  and  city  wages.  d.  g.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  more  profit  in  condensed,  evaporated  and 
powdered  milk  than  in  butter  and  cheese.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  they  were  included  in  the  basis  for  price¬ 
making,  milk  would  cost  the  dealers  more  than  it 
now  does.  If  there  is  any  other  reason  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is,  but,  of  course,  the  volume  of  milk 
condensed  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  in  liquid  form,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese. 
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Every  Step  in  Maple  Su^ar  Making, 


EFFECT  UPON  TREES.— Now  the  sap  of  a  tree 
is  really  its  blood,  charged  with  its  food.  At  first 
thought  it  would  naturally  seem  that  the  withdrawal 
of  any  considerable  quantity  would  seriously  affect 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  tree.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  There  are  thousands  of  giant  trees  now 
standing  in  locations  where  they  have  escaped  the 
woodchopper  that  have  yielded  large  quantities  of 
sap  annually  for  closely  upon  150  years  that  are 
still  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  apparently  good  for 
another  century.  The  fact  is  that  during  certain 
processes  of  digestion  of  the  sap,  gas  is  generated 
within  the  tree.  This  gas  develops  an  internal  pres¬ 
sure.  and  this  pressure  forces  the  sap  from  the 
wounds.  The  escape  of  the  sap  releases  the  pressure 
and  the  sap  ceases  to  flow.  This  cessation  comes 
long'  before  an  amount  of  sap  sufficiently  large  to 
affect  the  health  of  the  tree  in  any  appreciable  way 
lias  escaped.  It  is  like  a  scratch  upon  a  man’s  hand. 
The  total  weight  of  a  cord  of  maple  wood  as  cut 
from  the  tree  is  in  the  vicinity  of  S.000  lbs.  Of 
this,  as  has  been  stated,  one-half,  or  4.000  lbs.,  is 
sap.  Only  100  lbs.  of  three  per  cent  sap  will  be 
required  to  yield  3  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  which  is  the 
average  amount  obtained  from  one  cord  of  wood. 
Obviously  the  loss  of  this  comparatively  small 
amount  cannot  cause  any  serious  injury.  The  fact 
that  sap  flows  to  any  great  extent  only  during  cer¬ 
tain  atmospheric  conditions  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  this  stage  of  digestion  and 
the  consequent  generation  of. gas  takes 
place  only  during  such  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Conversely,  the  fact,  that  this 
digestion  takes  place  only  during  the 
weather  conditions  already  described 
explains  why  the  sap  flow  is  at  its 
greatest  height  during  similar  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions. 

SAP -GATHERING  UTENSILS.  — 

Among  the  Indians,  who,  possibly,  were 
the  first  people  to  make  maple  syrup, 
the  sap  was  originally  caught  in  recep¬ 
tacles  made  of  birch  bark.  This  style 
of  receptacle  was  adopted  by  the  white 
settlers  of  Canada  and  certain  parts  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  was  in 
common  use  until  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  date.  But  in  New  York  and  New 
England  the  original  receptacle  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  heavy,  clumsy  trough, 
hewn  from  a  solid  block,  set  upon  the 
ground  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance, 
except  in  the  matter  of  length,  to  the 
log  watering  troughs  occasionally  seen 
along  country  roadsides  even  at  the  present  time. 
A  few  such  troughs  are  still  in  use  in  certain 
i  Mated  localities,  but  in  general  they  gave  way  to 
wooden  tubs  or  buckets  suspended  from  the  tree, 
something  like  a  century  or  more  ago.  These,  in 
turn,  have  largely  given  way  to  light,  neat  buckets 
of  tin  or  galvanized  iron  holding  from  12  to  1*5  and 
sometimes  20  quarts,  and  each  usually  fitted  with 
a  cover  to  exclude  rain  and  snow.  There  are,  how¬ 
e'er,  many  thousands  of  these  wooden  buckets  still 
in  use,  and  by  some  of  the  very  best  maple-sugar 
makers,  though  it  is  many  years  since  wooden  tubs 
have  been  manufactured  for  this  purpose. 

T1IE  SAP  SPOUT. — Originally  the  sap  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  receptacles  by  means  of  long,  thin, 
grooved  ^.splinters  extending  from  the  tap-hole  into 
tin*  trough.  These  gave  way  to  semi-circular  spouts 
that  were  driven  into  the  bark  immediately  below 


Formal!)  Sap  Was  Gathered  in  Pails  on  a  iron's 
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Many  Thousand  Wood  Sap  Bucl-ets  Are  Still  in 
Use.  Fir/.  V0 


the  tap-hole.  Many  of  these  are  still  in  use.  but 
they  have,  been  largely  superseded- by  tubular  spouts 
of  metal  that  are  driven  tightly  into  the  tap-holes. 
Of  these  there  are  more  than  100  patented  styles 
and  more  than  20  different  forms  in  common  use. 
Most  of  them  are  equipped  with  a  hook  from  which 
the  bucket  is  suspended,  and  also  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  kind  by  which  a  cover  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  But  so  far  as  the  flow  of  sap  is  concerned, 
no  one  style  has  any  superiority  over  another.  In 
many  instances  twigs  of  elder  or  sumac,  with  the 
piths  burned  out  with  a  hot  iron,  are  used,  and 
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occasionally  wooden  plugs,  each  with  a- longitudinal 
hole  bored  through  it.  arc  fitted  to  the  tap-lioles  and 
driven  just  through  the  bark.  And  all  give  equally 
satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  the  flow  of  sap  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

COLLECTING  THE  SAP.— Originally  sap  was 
collected  in  pails,  suspended  by  a  yoke  from  a  man’s 
shoulders,  and  carried  to  the  boiling  place  by  man 
power  alone.  The  modern  practice  is  to  build  con¬ 
veniently  located  roads,  set  a  low.  broad,  covered 
tank  upon  a  low  sled,  drive  into  close  proximity  to 
the  trees,  pour  the  sap  into  the  gathering  tank  and 
drive  upon  an  elevation  near  the  boiling  place.  Then 
a  pipe  connected  with  the  storage  tank  is  attached 
to  the  gathering  tank,  a  faucet  is  opened  and  the 
sap  flows  by  gravity  from  one  tank  into  tin*  other. 
Recently,  however,  a  system  has  been  introduced 
which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor,  whereby  pipes 
connected  with  the  storage  tank  take  the  place  of 
tin  teams.  These  pipes  are  supported  by  posts, 
extend  far  out  into  t lie  sugar  orchard,,  and  are 
equipped  at  convenient  places  with  funnels  or  “hop¬ 
pers,”  into  which  the  sap  is  poured,  whence  it  flows 
by  gravity  into  the  storage  tank.  A  still  more  re¬ 
cent  system  is  now  in  process  of  introduction  by 
which  the  pipes  are  connected  will  the  tap-hole  in 
each  tree,  thus  eliminating  entirely  all  labor  con¬ 
nected  with  gathering  the  sap.  A  continuous  grade 
of  at  least  two  per  cent  is  essential  to  the  operation 
of  either  of  these  systems. 

BOILING  THE  SAP. — Originally  sap  was  con¬ 
centrated  bv  being  boiled  in  cast-iron  kettles  hung 
upon  poles  in  the  open  air.  Gradually  shallow  pans 
set  upon  stone  or  brick  arches  were  substituted  for 
the  deeper  kettles.  At  first  the  pans  were  merely 
wide  strips  of  sheet  iron  nailed  to  planks  which 
formed  the  sides.  From  this  numberless  improve¬ 


ments  have  been  made,  until  the  modern  boiling 
plant  comprises  a  substantial  frame  building 
equipped  with  storage  ranks,  patented  evaporators, 
automatic  feeders,  cast-iron  arches,  separate  pans 
for  reducing  the  syrup  to  sugar,  and  various  other 
paraphernalia  hereafter  to  be  described.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  individual  and  isolated  sugar  orchards 
scattered  throughout  the  maple  sugar  districts  in 
which  every  grade  and  style  of  equipment,  from  tfie 
most  crude  to  the  most  complete  and  convenient  out¬ 
fit  that  inventive  genius  can  produce.  If  one  wishes 
to  produce  a  low  or  even  a  medium  grade  of  sugar 
that  will  answer  for  home  use  and  will  bring  from 
20  to  25  cents  per  lb.  on  the  market,  one  style  of 
equipment  will  give  as  good  service  as  another,  with 
the  single  exception  that  the  more  crude  and  primi¬ 
tive  an  equipment,  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  of 
manufacture  in  the  two  items  of  labor  and  fuel. 
The  foregoing  descriptions  have  been  introduced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  that  one  does 
not  need  an  elaborate  and  expensive  equipiunt  for 
the  purpose  of  making  maple  sugar.  The  essential 
elements  are  the  collection  and  concentration  of  the 
sap.  IIow  this  is  done  is  a  matter  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  The  moral  is  to  use  the  equipment  that  you 
have,  or  can  get.  merely  substituting  elbow-grease 
and  energy  for  efficiency  and  convenience  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  utilize  every  maple  tree  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  maple  sugar. 

PREPARING  A  FANCY  PRODUCT. 
— However,  if  one  wishes  to  make  a 
gilt-edged  product  that  will  readily 
command  40  and  50  cents,  and  even  $1 
a  pound,  he  must  use  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  that  is  to  be  found  and 
pay  as  close  attention  to  every  detail 
of  manufacture  from  the  first  to  last, 
does  the  man  who  brings  out  an 
fancy  product  along  any  other 
An  equipment  of  this  kind  will 
cost  at  present  abnormal  prices  closely 
around  two  dollars  per  tree,  exclusive 
of  the  boiling  house:  but.  if  properly 
cared  for.  no  man  will  live  long  enough 
to  wear  one  out.  Moreover,  the  product 
is  also  selling  at  abnormal  prices.  Still, 
as  previously  intimated,  one  does  not 
need  any  such  an  expensive  equipment 
to  produce  at  a  nominal  cost  a  grade  of 
maple  sugar  that  in  home  cookery  will 
answer  every  purpose  of  20-eents-a- 
pound  granulated  sugar. 

HIGH  PRICES. — Now  the  question 
naturally  arises,  why  maple  sugar  com¬ 
mand'  a  price  so  far  above  that  of  cano  or  beet  sugar, 
’"'r.efly.  the  answer  is  this:  So  intimately  associated 
with  maple  sap  that  chemists  have  not  as  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  separating  and  identifying  it.  there  is  an 
essence  which,  in  its  full  purity,  possesses  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  and  delicious  flavor  of  any  known 
substance.  This  essence  imparts  its  own  flavor  to 
the  maple  products,  and  so,  independently  of  its 
saccharine  quality,  maple  sugar  has  a  high  value  as 
a  table  delicacy  and  as  a  confection.  This  flavor  ex¬ 
ists  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  manipulation 
exercised  in  the  manufacture.  In  the  higher  grades 
it  is  pure,  delicate  and  delicious;  in  the  lower  grades 
it  is  largely  overpowered  by  the  coarser,  more  rank 
and  oftentimes  pungent  or  acrid  flavors  of  caramel 
a tul  bacterial  products,  these  substances  being  aided 
ia  their  development  by  careless  and  unsanitary 
methods  of  handling  the  sap.  c.  o.  oumsukk. 


Concentration  is  Carried  On  in  Comfortable  Build¬ 
ings.  Fig.  101 
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Remove  a  stump  as  quickly 
as  you’d  milk  a  cow 

To  remove  and  break  up  a  big,  tough 
stump  in  such  a  short  time  would  seem 
almost  impossible.  Yet  Dean  Johnson, 
of  Netherlands,  Mo. ,  did  it  the  first  time 
he  tried  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 

“Within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  I 
Etarted  work  on  the  first  stump  I  had  it 
it  out  in  pieces  that  I  could  handle  easily, 
although  I  had  never  done  any  blasting 
before.” 

Pur  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
jPowder, ”  gave  Mr.  Johnson  all  the  information 
that  he  needed.  After  reading  it  you  should  be 
able  to  take  out  stumps  as  fast  as  he  did.  Write 
[and  get  your  copy  of  this  book,  which  also  tells 
bow  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for  breaking 
boulders,  planting  trees,  making  ditches,  etc. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RX5,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealer*  everywhere  Magazines  near  yon 
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The  Safest  Explosive 
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MAULE’S 


GROW  A  “MONEY”  GARDEN 

The  kind  that  actually  means  dollars 

43  years’  experience  in  originating,  testing  and 
crowing  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  behind 
Maule’s  Four-Leaf  Clover  Guarantee.  All 
Maule’s  seeds  are  tested  for  growing  power  which 
means  big  crops  and  beautiful  flowers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

comprises  176  pages  of  illustrated  in¬ 
formation  on  planting  and  garden¬ 
ing.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant 
—everything  you  need  to  know. 
A  lot  of  new,  unusual  features. 
Send  For  It  Today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This 

Great  Bock 

FREE! 


Harris’  Seeds  From  the  Grower 

We  are  large  growers  of  vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds 
and  sell  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale 
prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  other  dealers. 

The  percent  that  the  seed  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  can  therefore  tell  at  once  how  thick  to  sow. 

HARRIS  SEED  arc  bred  as  careful  as  thoroughbred  live  stock 
and  produce  very  much  better  results  than  seed  commonly 
sold.  We  raise  some  very  choice  flower  seeds  and  plams. 

Write  for  catalog  and  if  you  raise  vegetable* 
for  market,  ask  for  Ma  1  ‘  ’ 

Wholesale  Price  Jjtst  also. 


Joseph  Harris  Company,  Box21,Coldwaler,N.Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


rKetty$ 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


\ 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  805  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Vines.  Berries.  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  made  good  for  over  36  years.  When 
buying  of  us  you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  many  years  experience.  Since  there  was 
a  small  planting  of  fruit  tree  seedlings  during  the  war  there  is  now  an  alarming 
tree  shortage  throughout  the  t  oiled  States— only  half  enough  to  go  around.  If  you 
don't  want  to  he  disappointed  this  spring — ORI)KR  EARLY.  Maloney  hardy  upland 
trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,  make  a  rapid  growth,  and  fruit  early.  Write 
for  our  Big  Free  Descriptive  Catalog — We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 3  Bearing  Age  Tree*  8  ft.  for  $3.48 
I  Bartlett  Pear  I  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry  I  York  State  Pruni 


We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  59  East  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’,  Pioneer  Growers  Nureter 
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A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. ,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co. ,  Pa. 


“Shadeland  Climax” 
variety.  Seed  Oats  of 
unusual  high  quality. 
White — sound — plump 
—  heavy  —  weighs  42 
to  46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel — as  pretty  Seed 
as  you  ever  saw.  An 
early  Oats  —  “branch¬ 
ing"  type  ■ —  heavy 
yielder.  Thin  hull — 
large,  meaty  kernel  of 
highest  feeding  value. 
Grows  tall,  stiff  straw 
— does  not  lodge.  We 
know  you’ll  like 
“Shadeland  Climax.  ' 
Read  full  description 
in  Catalog. 

Six  other  distinct  kinds  of 
Seed  Oats  are  offered. 
“Side”  and  “tree"  type — 
every  one  of  them  proven  a 
reliable  yielder  and  depend¬ 
able  kind  to  sow.  Samples 
free. 

Hoffman’s  1920 
Catalog  Free 

Write  for  this  book  today. 
It  is  a  valuable  help  to  every 
farmer  needing  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind.  Offers  Alfalfa 
— Clovers — Corn —  Grains 
—  Pasture  Grasses —  Soy 
Beans  —  Potatoes,  etc. 
Gives  pointers  on  their  suc¬ 
cessful  culture.  Send  today.  Mention  this  paper. 
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you  many  pleasant  hours. 
The  prices  quoted  include 
postage. 
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25  Lovely  Varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  for  $1.00 
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15  Gorgeous  Nasturti¬ 
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20  Old-fashion  Favor¬ 
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Homemade  Liquor 

ran  anyone  make  liquor  in  his  own 
house  for  own  use,  provided  he  does  not 
sell  same  or  give  any  away?  Can  you 
have  a  still?  Some  say  you  ran  have  a 
still  if  you  >ret  a  permit  from  the  revenue 
collector  and  pay  revenue  tax  on  what 
you  make.  Some  say  you  Cannot  have  a 
still,  lmt  you  can  make  wine  or  any  liquor 
b.v  fermentation,  infusion,  maceration, 
etc.  f.  N.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

We  went  to  the  Prohibition  Enforce¬ 
ment  Department  at  Washington  and 
found  that  under  the  law  no  one  can  make 
any  liquor  any  greater  per  cent  of  alcohol 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  bev¬ 
erage  purposes.  This  prohibits  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  hard  cider  even.  One  can  make 
vinegar,  of  course,  but  nothing  that  will 
intoxicate.  No  permit  for  a  still  can  he 
had.  Alcohol  for  medicine  can  only  be 
secured  by  getting  a  physician’s  prescrip¬ 
tion.  We  might  as  well  understand  that 
John  Barleycorn  is  gone. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — TTse  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


Seeds,  flowers,  plants,  trees,  garden  furni¬ 
ture,  tools  and  equipment,  pure-bred  ani¬ 
mals  and  a  great  many  other  things  are 
listed  in  our  catalog.  WRITE  Today  Fok  A 
COPY.  The  edition  is  necessarily  limited. 


Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Growers 
Windermoor  Farms 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford, IU. 


RFFSi 


I  5000  bushels.  Touted 
jam!  sure  to  grow. 
'  Finest  quality.  20 
'■  leading  varieties. 
Also  seed  oats,  hurley, 
rrass  seed,  etc. 
Samples  on  applica¬ 
tion.  1200  acres.  Be 
sure  to  get  our  now  catalog. 
Write  today.  W.  N.  Ncurff  A  l*o ns, 
New  I'urU.ic,  Ohio. 


Seed  to  he  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  mtwt  trrow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  bean  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  und  detd 
grains*  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Field  Seed  Rook,  which  tells 
exactly  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds, you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


2™  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride  Giants  (Late) 
SUPF.RBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White 

Circular  Free' 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
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Peas 

Six  Superb 
Sweet  Peas 


For  25  cts. 

King  White  —  glisten¬ 
ing  pure  white  flowers. 
Georgfe  Herbert- 
giant  -  flowered  bright 
rosy-carmine. 

Elfrida  Pearson — a  lovely  shade  of 
pink  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  salmon. 
Mrs.  Townsend — white  with  a  clear 
and  delicate  edge  of  light  blue. 

Royal  Purple  -  rich  rosy  purr  e. 

Burpee  Blend  -the  finest  and  most  gorgeous  mix¬ 
ture  of  Spencer  Sweet  l’eas  ever  offered. 

This  Superb  Collection  contains  one  packet  each 
of  the  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  listed  above, 
together  with  the  Burpee  leaflet  on  "How  to  Grow 
Sweet  Peas.”  If  purchased  separately  the  Superb 
Collection  would  cost  60  cts.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  complete  for  25  ct*. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Sweet  Peas  or  interested  in 
gardening  of  any  kind  write  for  a  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  a  copy  to  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


IP*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Scientific  Search  for  a  Peach 
Part  VI. 

St.  .Torn  X  Early  Wheeler. — Tn  the 


How  About  August? 

Just  now  seeds  are  only  seeds — 
but  they  hold  the  measure  of  your 
crop.  S.  &  H.  seeds  meet  your  ex¬ 
pectations  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Our  friends  return  each  year. 
For  66  years  farmers  and  gardeners 
have  looked  to  us  for  good  seeds, 
plants  and  trees.  And  they  have 
received  them. 

Over  1200  acres  of  land  are  de¬ 
voted  here  to  careful  trials  and 
propagating— we  prove  before  we 
sell. 

Your  catalog  is  ready.  Will  you 
write  tonight? 


The  Storr*  and  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen,  a  ml  Seals  m  ea 

Box  13-D  Painesvillo,  Ohio 


seedlings  from  this  cross  the  dominance 
of  white  flesh  over  yellow  is  shown.  All 
of  the  fruit  borne  had  white  flesh,  and 
the  indications  are  that  all  that  have  not 
borne  will  be  white.  Even  though  the 
characters  of  the  white  flesh  were  domi¬ 
nant.  strange  to  say,  only  a  few  had  the 
rubbery  flesh  of  the  pollen  parent.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  the  first  generation. 
The  average  quality  was  good  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  lyre  were  desirable,  two  may  be 
desirable,  five  not  very  desirable  and  seven 
not  desirable.  The  ripening  period  was 
spread  from  July  IS  (when  four  ripened) 
to  August  7.  July  IS  would  represent 
approximately  the  ripening  date  <>f  Early 
Wheeler.  At  the  time  of  the  ripening  of 
Greensboro  there  were  eight  of  these  seed¬ 
ling-  that  matured.  One  of  these  appears 
to  he  better  than  Greensboro,  although  the 
crop  was  light.  There  were  no  freestones 
from  tin-  cross,  three  being  semi-cliug  and 
Iti  being  cling. 

St.  John  X  Greensboro. — Only  seven 
from  this  cross  ripened,  three  of  which 
were  classed  as  desirable,  one  as  may  he 
desirable  and  three  as  not  desirable.  All 
again  were  white,  hut  two  were  freestones 
against  five  clingstones,  thus  showing  that 
the  cling  character  is  not  as  strong  in 
Greensboro  as  in  Early  Wheeler.  A  white 
freestone  ripening  about  midway  between 
Greensboro  and  Carman  is  tin*  most  prom¬ 
ising  one  of  tiiis  lot. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. — Taking 
into  consideration  all  crosses,  a  total  of 
.”46  seedlings  were  described,  and  of  these 
155.  or  28.11  per  cent,  were  classed  as. de¬ 
sirable  :  156.  or  28. 7  per  cent,  were  classed 
as  may  be  desirable ;  80.  14.7  per  cent,  as 
not  very  desirable,  and  155.  or  2'vo  per 
cent,  as  not  desirable.  As  some  that  were 
classed  as  not  desirable  were  marketed  in 
a  local  market,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all 
these  seedlings  would  be  classed  as  mar¬ 
ketable  fruit.  In  the  light  of  the  general 
comprehension  of  seedling  fruits  this 
seems  to  he  a  remarkable  record,  hut  when 
consideration  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  varieties  used  were  carefully  selected 
because  of  certain  desirable  qualities,  and 
also  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
all  the  varieties  used  were  comparatively 
!  pure  in  heritage,  the  wonder  becomes  less. 

■  The  outstanding  features  of  prepotency  in 
the  various  varieties  are  as  follows: 

White  flesh  is  generally  dmniuaut  over 
:  yellow  flesh.  A  character  that  seems  to 
he  linked  with  white  flesh  is  that  <>f  vigor 
of  growth.  In  every  case  where  a  white 
variety  is  used  in  a  cross  with  a  yellow 
variety,  the  increase  in  vigor  is  very 
marked. 

Elberta  seems  to  he  strongly  yellow  but 
carries  a  character  for  white.  While  a 
freestone,  it  carries  a  factor  for  olingi- 
lmss  of  about  one-third.  It  seems  also  to 
be  strongly  prepotent  as  to  period  of 
ripening.  Tts  character  for  quality  i- 
only  mediocre,  so  that  it  is  often  prcdomi-l! 


Hard  AVorR.  Tires 

muscles  and  nerves , 
and  then  to  whip  them 
with  coffee .  with,  its 
drug  caffeine,  makes 
a  bad  matter  worse . 

Postum  Cereal 

is  a  drink  for  workers 
that  contains  no  drug, 
but  furnishes  a  finely  fla¬ 
vored  beverage,  full-bodied 
and  robust,  pleasing  to 

ee  drink 


former  coffee 


cers. 


Two  sizes  At  grocers 
Usually  sold  at  25*  &  15* 

TTacLe  hy 

Postum  Cereal  Co., Battle  Creek. MicH. 


if  poor 


J 


VAU  G  H  AN  Ss~\  f  1  •  -I  • 

ulorious  Gladioli 

BEST  ALL-SUAVMER  FLOWERS 

EASILY  GROWN.  YU  RE  BLOQAERT 

Graceful  spikes  often  with  twenty  buds 
opening  consecutively  Into  twenty  giant 
flowers.  Plant  every  10  days  from  April 
until  June  for  continuous  flowers  from 
August  to  October.  To  increase  further 
the  ‘•Gladiolus  vogue”  we  offer  a  one  inch 
blooming  size  bulb  in  our 


i HOMEWOOD  MIXTURES 

1  Bulbs  (5  kinds  mixed)  ppd. 


$1 


For  the  particular  planter  wo  give  larger 
bulbs  and  exhibition  kinds  in  our 


RAINBOW  MIXTURE 

Bulbs,  all  different,  ppd. 


$1 


Cultural  direction*  In  every  package. 

_  OUR  1920  <ratni<»ir  mulled 

SURE' TO  ^  ,r“8  everywhere.  Aadrcsn  Dopt.  (N). 

HLWO/SA  Quito tuers  beyond  Itli  p. hU!  zoil®  from 
'ffV  UUiottgo  or  how  York,  add  10c.  stamp*. 

■  .VAUGHAN  S  SEED  STORE 

51  W  Randolph 

CHICAGO 


—CLOVER  SEED— 

V\o  8peelaH/«  i  i  the  best  soed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  moan  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
aeeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover,  Alt-ike.  fimotliy.  Alfalfa  nntl  other  Ear  in 
Seeds  are  the  most  cnrefuR)  selected.  <J  lality  is 
guaranteed.  Rohrer's  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER 

Smokutown.  Lancaster.  Co.,  Pa. 


VICK’S  adFltral  GUIDK 


Now 


'and  Floral 

For  71  years  the  leading  authority  — 
on  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Karin  »- 
Seeds.  1‘lauts  aud  Kulbs.  Better  “or 
Ready  than  ever.  Send  for  free  oopy  fod.ip  1920 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Roch.at.r,  N.  Y. 


liutt'd  wlti'it  crossed  with  a  variety 
quality. 

_I»<'lle  is  strongly  white,  but  carries  a 
25  per  cent  character  for  yellow.  It  is 
prepotent  with  respect  to  vigor.  Being 
of  high  quality  itself,  it  is  strongly  pre¬ 
potent  in  that  respect.  Its  factor  for 
clingstone  seems  to  be  only  about  25  per 
cent. 

Early  Crawford  is  almost  pure  yellow, 
and  as  such,  in  the  first  generation,  the 
flesh  color  is  apt  to  be  dominated  by  a 
white.  It-  quality  seems  to  be  dominant. 

Although  no  seedlings  have  been  se¬ 
cured  from  Greensboro  self-pollinated,  this 
variety  seems,  from  its  behavior,  to  be 
practically  pure  white  and  prepotent  as 
such.  Its  ititiueuoo  upon  hardiness  has 
not  been  determined.  It  seems  to  be 
strongly  clingstone,  but  may  carry  a  small 
factor  for  free. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  sev¬ 
eral  seedlings  of  Belle  self-pollinated. 
Belle  X  Greensboro  and  Belle  X  Elberta 
bloomed  during  the  last  season  very  lute. 
If  this  were  not  accidental,  it  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  hardiness  of  these  in  bud.  a  very 
desirable  character  to  be  cultivated. 

Outstanding  Skhdii  ngs. — It  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  state  what  are  the  most  out¬ 
standing  seedlings  t.f  these  crosses.  The 
most  striking  at  one  time  will  seem  to 
pale  at  a  later  time.  However,  we  believe 
that  several  of  the  seedlings  are  of  such 
desirability  that,  if  they  fulfill  the  pres¬ 
ent  promise,  they  should  he  given  a  place 
ill  the  commercial  list  and.  in  time,  per¬ 
haps  will  displace  present  varieties. 

^  First — (if  chi'  several  seedlings  of  Belle 
X  Greensboro  that  ripen  at  or  about  Car¬ 
man  time,  apparently  superior  to  Carman 
in  quality,  freestone,  large,  oval  in  shape 
and  of  good  color  and  that  bright,  re¬ 
sistant  to  brown  rot,  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  at  least  one  of  these  should  re¬ 
place  Carman. 

Second — 1  would  place  the  yellow  oval 
seedlings  of  Belle  selt’-polli tinted  which 
ripen  a  week  before  Belle. 

Third — The  several  yellow  "Belles”  in 
the  Belle  X  Early  Crawford  series  have 
great  promise. 

Fourth — The  seedling  of  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  X  Elberta  resembling  Elberta  in 
slmpe  aud  color  but  of  higher  quality  than 
Elberta,  and  ripening  a  week  before  that 
variety,  seems  to  he  very  promising. 
These  are  the  most  outstanding. 


"Yf.s,  Miss  Flipp.  I’m  continually 
breaking  into  soug.”  "If  you’d  ever  get 
the  key,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  break  in.” — 
Life. 


Grown  From  Pedigreed  Stock  Seed, 
the  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Av erage  germination  all  lots  tested  to  dale  above  95  i  and  sold  on 
a  ten-day-money -baek-if-you-want-it  guarantee  lubjecl  to  any 
lest  you  choose  to  make. 

Mammoth  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  longest  eared. 

moat  product!'  e  F''nt  corn  grown. 

Gold  Nugget  Flint,  the  yellow  flint  with  th*  big  kernels. 
Luces  Favorite,  popular  in  some  sections  for  ensilage. 
Dibble’s  Drought  Proof,  largest  growing  yellow  dent  for  the 
Eastern  States. 

Dibble  s  Big  Red  Dent,  a  most  desi.able  variety. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent,  largest  growing  of  the  early  varieties. 
Dibble’s  Improved  Learning,  the  most  dependable  -nsilage  variety. 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent,  the  kind  that  produces  the  giant 
stalks  w  ith  ears  on  them. 

Dibble’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  extra  early  recommended  where 
seasons  are  short  and  frost  comes  early. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalogue,  Special 
up-to-the-minute  Price  List 
snJ  nine  samples  of  seed  corn  tor  testing  Free.  Send  lor  yours  today.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye°FaiL.  n.  y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Buy  Direct.  Save  Money 
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Honest  Seeds 
That  Help 


Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Living 


Seeds  of  Known  Pedigree 


This  year,  especially,  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  doubtful 
seeds.  Purchase  only  seeds  of  known 
pedigivr-.  “Gregorys  Honest  Seeds” 
are  true  to  type  and  of  highest  ger¬ 
mination.  They  are  all  tester!,  and 
quality  ia  maintained  regardless  of 
coat. 

We  are  seed  growers  and  experi¬ 
enced  market  gardeners  who  know 
the  necessity  of  highest-quality 
seeds  by  actual  experience.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  lessen  your 
production  cost,  whether  you  are  a 


large  or  a  small  grower.  Send  as  a 
list  of  your  requirements  and  we’ll 
gladly  quote  our  best  prices.  Write 
“Personal”  on  the  envelope:  Mr. 
Gregory  will  give  it  his  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Home  Gardener:  We  predict 
that  if  you  plant,  “Gregory’s  Honest 
Seeds”  your  garden  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  neighbors.  That  has  been 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  our 
customers. 

Catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 
Write  today.  Order  early. 


SON 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  & 

Established  1 856 

15  Elm  Street,  :  :  :  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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The  Sprayer  That  Should  Be 
On  Every  Farm 

Every  farm  should  have  one  or  more  Smith  No.  22 
Banner  Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

It  can  be  put  to  important  uses  almost  daily.  It  will 
spray  shrubbery,  trees,  garden  and  field  vegetables 
and  flower  beds.  It  will  spray  to  disinfect  poultry 
houses,  stables,  cellars;  to  wash  windows,  buggies, 
etc.,  and  also  sprays  stock  for  flies.  It  makes  short, 
quick,  easy  work  of  any  spraying  job  on  the  farm, 
spraying  anything  in  liquid  form.  Easily  operated 
by  man  or  boy. 


SMITH 
NS  22 


Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

A  few  strokes  of  its  strong  pump  and  you  have  at 
your  command  a  strong  pressure  to  spray  any  liquid, 
anywhere. 

The  automatic  brass  nozzle  throws  a  fine,  even  mist 
spray  or  a  coarse  spray  —  as  you  wish.  It  wastes 
no  liquid  and  does  not  clog. 

The  tank,  made  of  brass  or  galvanized  steel,  holds 
4  gallons. 

Handle  locks  conven¬ 
iently  into  pump  head 
for  loosening  or  tighten¬ 
ing  pump  —  or  for  carry¬ 
ing  sprayer  in  hand.  Ad¬ 
justable  strap  with  snap- 
ends  for  carrying  over 
shoulder.  Tank  can  be 
readily  filled  without 
funnel. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
for  literature  on' No.  22 
Banner  Sprayer 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

We  make  50  different 
kinds  of  sprayers.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  any  other 
kind  of  sprayer,  send  for 
catalog 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


Social  Problems. — We  hear  much 
these  days  about  the  social  problem  on 
the  farm.  Many  people  who  never  saw  a 
farm,  and  then  again  many  who  have  lived 
in  the'country  all  their  lives,  are  agitated 
over  our  lack  of  social  interests  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  Farmers  who  live  on  the 
State  and  improved  roads  are  only  as  far 
away  from  town  and  the  nearest  church 
or  movie  house  for  nine  months*  in  the 
year  as  it  takes  an  average  car  to  run 
the  required  distance  after  chores  are 
done;  but  the  back  hill  folk  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  situated  many  miles  from  the  town 
or  city  feel  sometimes  that  fate  has  not 
handed  them  a  fair  chance  on  this  cotint, 
and  that  this  question  is  paramount 
where  the  growing  generation  at  least  is 
concerned.  Personally,  this  idea  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family  must  be  on  the 
everlasting  “go”  like  the  bored  and  blas6 
city  family  seems  all  wrong  and  mere 
twaddle  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that 
happiness  or  mental  broadness  and  real 
culture  are  found  in  those  families  who 
can  never  tarry  a  minute  willingly  in 
their  own  homes,  in  the  society  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest.  But  this  is  the 
situation  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
rural  America  finds  itself  nevertheless.  It 
is  no  longer  considered  the  thing  to  re¬ 
main  by  one’s  own  fireside  if  there  is  a 
single  possible  place  left  to  visit.  That 
old  sweet  saying.  “Home-keeping  hearts 
are  happiest,  to  stay  at  home  is  best.” 
has  .been  laughed  out  of  being  in  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  United  States.  Those  who  hon¬ 
estly  do  prefer,  even  in  these  days,  to 
remain  quietly  at  home  of  an  evening, 
with  the  world’s  bookshelf  for  a  com¬ 
panion  and  their  own  family  for  com¬ 
pany,  are  pointed  out  as  queer  and  old- 
fashioned.  We  seem  to  have  reached  the 
stage  where  artificial  amusements  must 
be  provided  at  any  cost,  and  the  “jazzier” 
and  the  more  exciting  the  better. 

Restless  People. — But  I  still  insist 
that  the  power  to  gratify  the  “social  urge” 
neither  brings  contentment  nor  hap¬ 
piness.  The  most  restless  and  seemingly 
hardest-to-suit  people  numbered  among 
my  acquaintances  are  those  who  are  able 
to  indulge  their  amusement-urge  to  the 
uttermost,  and  who  flee  from  the  thought 
of  a  happy  hour  spent  alone  at  home. 

Artificial  Amusements. — Rut  not  all 
of  us  are  able  to  indulge  these  longings. 
The  back-hill  farmer  family  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  for  some  time,  perhaps  never, 
or  until  they  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  town  where 
a  picture  house  or  town  hall  queens  it 
over  the  surrounding  territory.  And  I 
cannot  feel  sorry  for  them  that  their 
longings  in  the  artificial  amusement  field 
cannot  be  pampered  and  fed.  I  believe 
that  if  all  America  goes  movie  mad  and 
dance  mad  and  party  mad  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  that  some  day  the  whole 
country  will  wake  up  so  exhausted,  so 
sleepy,  so  useless  and  lazy  and  sluggish  that 
we  will  automatically  descend  from  our 
high  pedestal  as  world  leaders  and  become 
a  nation  tired  out  and  bored  with’  itself, 
and  worst  of  all.  sick  to  death  of  itself. 
But  all  these  distressing  prophecies  are 
not  likely  to  happen  so  long  as  there  re¬ 
main  a  few  million  national  farmers  who 
are  willing  to  spend  the  main  part  of  the 
night  in  bed,  as  the  Lord  intended  His 
workers  should,  instead  of  tasting  of 
doubtful  and  intoxicating  revels  away 
from  home. 

Contented  Home  Life. — It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  reached  the  pass  even 
now  where  our  nation  is  to  be  pitied,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  our¬ 
selves  for  happiness  and  content.  In  the 
city  there  is  a  constant  temptation,  of 
course,  to  spend  one’s  nights  abroad  in 
the  land.  But  out  in  the  free,  sweet 
country  the  farther  away  from  excitement 
the  better,  the  worthwhile  farmer  and  his 
wife  are  going  to  continue  to  be  content 
in  the  home  life  for  which  rural  America 
has  been  famous  for  ages — provided  it  is 
changed  and  improved  in  all  instances 
where  something  now  is  lacking.  By  this 
I  mean  if  every  isolated  country  home  in 
America  could  in  time  be  equipped  with 
electric  lights  and  power,  furnace,  bath¬ 
room,  conveniences  and  improvements  of 
all  kinds  inside  the  house  to  correspond 
with  the  average  city  one,  that  the  farmer 
and  his  family  would  be  perfectly  content 
to  stay  at  home  and  let  the  social  part 
of  their  lives  take  care  of  itself. 

Needed  Improvements. — And  what  a 
difference  these  right,  normal  improve¬ 
ments  would  make!  With  funds  sufficient 
to  equip  a  comfortable  and  charming 
home,  even  if  it  were  situated  miles  from 
nowhere,  what  sensible  American  farmer 
and  his  family  would  not  be  content  to 
stay  within  its  gates  a  comfortable 
majority  of  the  time  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  worried?  With  funds  to  purchase 
musical  instruments — player-piano.,  good 
phonograph,  a  miniature  “moving  picture” 
machine,  a  large  camera  and  developing 
room,  a  room  filled  with  the  world’s  best 
and  greatest  books  and  numberless  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  on  the  big  table — 
why,  that  family  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
dullness  and  the  social  craze,  and  surely 
ought  to  bo  able  to  attend  to  its  particu¬ 
lar  personal  likes  in  this  direction.  But 
the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  only  one  out 
of  10  farmers  are  at  present  able  to  af¬ 
ford  a  few  of  these  rights  or  luxuries — 
whichever  you  consider  them — and  mean¬ 
while  the  rest  of  us  must  live  along,  alto¬ 


gether  too  far  from  the  maddening  crowd 
to  suit  the  youngsters  who  threaten  to 
leave  home  for  the  gay  white  lights. 

Tiie  Way  Out. — But  I  still  have  hopes 
that  the  average  farmer  and  his  family 
are  going  to  attempt  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  and  not  tamely  give  in 
to  despair  and  discontent.  The  writer  is 
one  of  those  practically  obsolete  and  very 
old-fashioned  fogies,  who  goes  out  of  an 
evening  possibly  three  times  in  a  year. 
It  simply  isn’t  done  at  this  farm,  and  yet 
I  believe  that  I  am  as  well  content  and 
quite  as  happy  as  Hie  average  hectic  per¬ 
son  in  town  and  city  who  must  leave  his 
house  the  minute  a  meal  is  swallowed  lest 
something  new  and  entertaining  be  missed 
down  town  or  at  the  latest  release  in 
nlmdom ;  for  it  all  boils  down  to  this: 
h  y™  have  got.  to  depend  on  the  other 
fellow  to  entertain  you  in  return  for  your 
dollar,  you  are  of  small  account  in  the 
world  s  scheme  of  things.  Years  ago  the 
average  American  family  settled  itself  as 
a  matter  of  course  at  least  everv  other 
evening  to  read  and  converse  and  play 
the  piano  or  organ — in  other  words,  to 
entertain  themselves  in  the  home,  nor¬ 
mally  and  wholesomely.  Many  of  us  still 
do  it  on  the  farms — if  we  live  back  far 
enough  but  standards  have  so  changed, 
people  have  so  changed,  and  the  poison 
has  so  infected  even  farmland  that  it 
seems  dull  and  childish  to  find  pleasure 
any  longer  in  these  simple,  bettering 
things,  so  at  the  first  opportunity  a  car 
is  bought  and  we  endeaver  to  transplant 
ourselves  as  quickly  as  possible  to  enter- 
tamment-land- 

.  Saddening  Outlook.— I  think  all  this 
is  very  deplorable  indeed,  and  as  pre¬ 
viously  hinted  at,  where  will  it  end?  But 
the  question  answers  itself  even  as  I  write 
it.  Those  who  go  in  too  much  for  social 
unrest  and.  amusements  siin ply  dig  their 
own  financial  and  success  graves  in  due 
course.  I  have  seen  it  happen  many  times, 
and  it  will  continue  to  happen  until  sane- 
minded  people  decide  to  stop  it.  The 
sane-minded  people  will  probably  be  the 
farmers  in  this  case,  for  we  will  refuse 
to  work  hard  and  long  and  cheaply  for 
those  who  do  nothing  but  “go  in”  for 
pleasure  and  more  pleasure.  The  farmer 
who  may  get  the  habit  of  tuning  up  the 
car  every  night  to  take  a  spin  into  town 
will  soon  see  that  he  cannot  do  this  and 
work  hard  and  successfully  next  day,  and 
we  can  depend  upon  the  farmer  to  cut 
out  the  night  work — if  he  intends  to  stay 
on  top — as  soon  as  this  truth  penetrates. 

Getting  Down  to  Fundamentals. — 
I  wished  to  prove  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  thoughts  that  a  “high  old  time”  at 
the  end  of  a  day’s  arduous  labor  is  all 
stuff  and  nonsense.  The  social  uplifters 
would  have  us  believe  this,  and  many  dis¬ 
contented  ones  on  the  farms  repeat  it 
with  martyr  emphasis,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  for  a  minute.  But  I  do  believe 
that  we  should  devote  more  thought  and 
attention  to  our  particular  home  social 
problem  and  wipe  it  out  with  books  and 
up-to-date  reading  and  every- healthy  and 
amusing  home  entertainment  capable  of 
being  devised  by  a  smart  farm  mother. 
The  man.  or  woman  who  does  not  read  is 
to  be  pitied,  and  their  children  thrice  so. 
And  when  the  modern  improvements  take 
place  generally  of  which  I  spoke  a  while 
back  it  would  seem  that  every  farmer’s 
family  everywhere,  if  at  all  intelligent 
and  resourceful,  would  stay  willingly  at 
home,  spend  the  short  evenings  there  en- 
joyably  and  to  purpose,  and  get  up  in  the 
morning  refreshed  and  ready  to  cope  with 
the  day’s  work- 

Wiiolesome  Recreation. — But  all  the 
foregoing  sounds  as  if  I  were  “down”  on 
moving  pictures  and  good  plays  and 
church  socials  and  neighborhood  social  af¬ 
fairs.  Mercy,  no !  I  think  all  of  these 
perfectly  right  and  very  necessary  at  fit¬ 
ting  intervals,  but  for  a  steady  or  even 
too-occasional  night-to-night  diet  for  hard¬ 
working  country  folk — never!  It  does 
everybody  worlds  of  good  to  get  out  with 
other  people  once  in  a  while  and  see  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing.  If  one  tried  to 
keep  the  young  people  eternally  apart  we 
would  soon  see  that  the  plan  worked  any¬ 
thing  but  well.  The  point  I  would  make 
is  rather  that  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
ample  in  which  to  satisfy  our  social  and 
amusement  wants,  and  the  other  five 
nights  might  more  profitably  be  spent  at 
home,  getting  acquainted  with  the  family, 
talking  over  one’s  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
future,  and  reading,  singing  and  playing 
together  in  real  family  harmony.  There 
are  few  who  would  wish  to  carry  the 
stay-at-home  idea  to  the  lengths  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  writer’s  own  family,  but 
when  we  have  a  big.  cheery  fire  to  sit  be¬ 
fore,  are  tired  out  from  the  regular  day’s 
work,  have  many  fresh  periodicals  and 
papers  inviting  us  to  skim  through  them 
and,  furthermore,  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  see  a  “.movie”  or  dress  up  for  other 
functions,  it  is  very  easy  to  slip  into  the 
“home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest”  view 
• — and  criticize  those  neighbors  who  find 
home  a  bore!  The  middle  road  is  always 
the  safer  one  to  travel,  and  the  family 
who  can  mix  home  and  outside  interests 
equally  are  perhaps  happiest  in  the  end. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  other 
women’s  opinions  on  this  phase  of  our 
lives  today,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  could 
discover  whether  it  is  better  to  be  all- 
sufficient  or  dependent  to  a  degree  on  so¬ 
ciety  outside  the  farmhouse,  u.  c.  K.  W. 
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Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Gb. 


“Because  I  use  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  I  load  potatoes, 
onions ,  etc.,  in  the  fields  and  haul  to  Louisville,  12  miles,  in 
50  minutes .  Horses  take  2  hours.  The  pneumatic-tired  truck 
saves  much  labor  and  expense  on  my  two  farms  totaling  ISO 
acres .” — Jacob  Rupp,  Farmer ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 ,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


r  INHERE  are  farmers  everywhere  throughout 
this  country  today  who  have  practically 
duplicated  the  experience  related  above  by  this 
Kentuckian. 

They  have  proved  that  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  free 
them  from  slow  hauling,  either  by  horses  or 
solid-tired  trucks,  and  thus  free  them  from  one 
of  the  worst  handicaps  ever  placed  on  farming 
effort. 

The  use  of  the  spry  Goodyear  Cords  has  the 
effect  of  moving  a  farm  closer  to  town,  of 
speeding  up  the  other  power-driven  machinery 
on  it,  and  so  of  getting  each  day’s  work  done 
most  easily  and  quickly. 


Thus  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  that  progress  which  not  only 
is  increasing  decisively  the  income  of  the  farmer 
but  also  is  making  his  activities  far  more  pleasant. 

Its  traction,  cushioning  and  nimbleness  have 
been  made  thoroughly  practical  for  farm  truck¬ 
ing  by  Goodyear  Cord  construction  which  adds 
a  tremendous  toughness  well  known  to  rural 
users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Accurate  information  detailing  the  results 
attained  by  farmers,  ranchers  and  country  motor 
express  lines  with  pneumatic-tired  trucks  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &: 
Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Successful  Farming 
Secrets  Disclosed 

How  the  World’s  Greatest  Farming  Authorities  Got  Their 
Sensational  Results — Told  in  Simple  Language  So  Any 
One  Can  Understand  and  Apply  Their  Plans  and  Methods 


IF  everybody  did  tilings  in  the  same  way  year 
after  year  there  would  be  no  progress  except 
through  accident. 

Fortunately  for  the  world  thero  aro  people  who 
try  new  tilings,  and  even  if  only  one  new  thing 
out  of  a  thousand  succeeds  wo  have  progressed  to 
an  extent  which  moro  than  justifies  the  000  experi¬ 
ments  that  failed. 

This  is  particularly  true  on  matters  of  farming. 
Take  corn  production,  for  example.  Thero  are 
3,556  hills  of  corn  on  an  acre,  planted  3  feet  6 
inches  apart.  If  you  could  increase  your  corn 
production  by  ail  average  of  two  ears  to  every  hill 
you  would  got  00  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  Many 
men  are  doing  it  by  following  tlio  methods  used 
by  the  country’s  leading  farming  authorities  de¬ 
scribed  in  FARM  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  Indiana  there  is  a  farm  where  the  land  was 
So  poor  that  much  of  it  had  been  abandoned.  Clover 
had  not  been  grown  on  it  for  twenty- five  years; 
wheat  never  yielded  more  than  12  bushels  per  acre 
and  sometimes  as  little  as  4  bushels  per  acre.  All 
Other  crops  were  just  about  as  bad  in  proportion. 
Along  came  a  man  who  decided  to  farm  with  his 
brains  as  well  as  with  his  hands,  and  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time  increased  the  yield  of  wheat 
to  47  bushels  per  acre,  getting  S3  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre,  as  high  as  250  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  and  there  are  nearly  300  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
land  that  formerly  only  grew  sheep  sorrel. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  what  can  bo  done 
and  is  being  done  throughout  the  country  by  farm¬ 
ers  Who  are  taking  advantage  of  what  specialists 
have  learned  about  various  farming  operations. 

A  $50,000  Work 

At  an  expense  of  over  $50,000  for  the  editorial 
material  alone,  the  successful  farming  experiences 
of  recognized  authorities  in  ail  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  collected  and  placed  within  the 
covers  of  FARM  KNOWLEDGE — a  complete  manual 
of  successful  farming,  written  by  recognized  au¬ 
thorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  based  on  sound 
principles  and  the  actual  experiences  of  real  farm¬ 
ers.  Never  before  has  a  work  of  this  scope  and 
value  been  produced.  There  is  nothing  else  like 
it.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
practical  work  over  prepared  for  the  farmers.  It 
helps  to  eliminate  the  costly  personal  experimenting. 
It  is  a  clearing  house  of  answers  to  the  problems 
you  must  solve  every  year. 

Above  all.  FARM  KNOWL-  ^ 

EDGE  is  practical.  It  is  not  ■ 
a  collection  of  theories;  it  is  | 
not  an  idle  treatise  on  "wliv  > 
you  should  farm  better.”  it  _ 

Is  not  technical:  it  is  not  made  J 
up  of  extracts:  it  docs  not  ■ 
present  plans  and  methods  which  I 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  | 
average  farmer.  Instead  FARM  ■ 

KNOWLEDGE  contains  the  re-  . 
suits  of  actual  experience  in  ini-  ■ 
proving  methods  and  increasing 
profits;  it  was-  specially  written  I 
in  interesting  and  easy  to  under-  | 
stand  language.  ■ 


100  Experts  on  Your  Farm 

Just  think  of  having  at  your  finger  tips  the 
help  of  Hugh  G.  Van  Felt,  ono  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  country  on  dairy  matters:  just 
think  of  having  the  help  of  Frof.  F.  C.  Minkler  on 
hog  raising — Minkler,  who  is  Live  Stock  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  Jersey:  think  of  having  the  advice 
of  Frof.  O.  B.  Hutchison  on  corn,  the  man  who 
organized  the  Corn  Growers’  Association  of  Mis- 
souii  and  was  head  of  Ihe  department  of  farm  crops 
of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture;  think  of  having, 
in  your  own  home,  the  boiled-down  knowledge  of 
men  like  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  on  the  diseases  of 
live  stock:  of  Frof.  Eckles  on  the  handling  of  milk: 
of  Alva  Agee  on  soil  fertilization,  of  J.  K.  Wright 
on  the  silo,  of  ,T.  C.  Hackelman  on  small  grains, 
of  Raymond  Olney  on  the  farm  tractor,  of  H.  IT. 
Neiman  on  bam  construction,  of  over  a  hundred 
others  of  equal  prominence  on  subjects  they  have 
specialized  on. 

Free  Booklet  Explains 

FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains 
over  2,000  pages.  128  full  page 
photographic  reproductions,  frontis¬ 
piece  in  each  volume  in  colors  and 
over  3,000  other  illustrations  scat¬ 
tered  throughout. 

We  want  every  farmer  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  increasing  his  production 
and  profits  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
free  booklet  called  “The  Secret  of 
Success  in  Farming,”  illustrating 
and  describing  FARM  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE.  Read  what  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE  must  mean  to  you. 
Read  about  the  new  farming  secrets 
which  have  revolutionized  old  re¬ 
sults,  doubling  and  trebling  profits. 
Don’t  miss  this  valuable  booklet. 
Mail  coupon  or  write  a  postal  card 
or  letter,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Dept.  66R60,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.  66R60,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  mo  your  free  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Success  In 
Farming,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

Name  . . . . . 

Post.  Office . . . . . . . . 


R.  F.  D.  Box 

No. .No,  ...... ......Stato 


Street  and  Iso, 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qel  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25$  On  Your  Order 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  chokeNT  of 

Progressive  and  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  plants 
fresh  dug  and  well  rooted.  Also  splendid  assortment  of 
other  fruits.  Send  for  catalog,  write  today. 

W.  N.  Scarf!' A'  Sons,  -  Mew  Carlisle.  Ohio 


1,090 


Delicious  apple  trees,  4-vrs.-old,  bearing  size, 
SI  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry.  2-yr.  No.  1, 
50c  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry,  4-yr., 
bearing  size.  @  $1  each.  300  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond,  0-yr..  hearing  size.  <3-  $2  em-h. 

Clrnuihnmi  Plants.  Campbell’s  Early,  Superior,  Myer, 
diraWDerry  Parson’s  Beauty,  Gandy,  at  S6  per  1,000. 

HKlllhl  Yll.i  l  NURSERIES,  Myer  &  Sons,  Bridgtville,  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  fd 


)  vane- 
i  e  s.  to 

■elect  from.  Also  the  fall-hearing.  Send  for  free 

catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES. CataiogF 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Ml 


Mich 


Strawberry  PLANTS  everbeEar/ng  varieties 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


St.  Regis  heIkIm)  Raspberry  Plants  'ICTlWvo 

for  *1.75;  100  for  $3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterford  Works.  N.  J. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  Free.  (2  plants 
for  sample).  Write  to-day. 

Paul  Wosko,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  140,  Amherst,  Mass. 


BERRY  PLANTS-75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Blants 

Fruit  Trees,  Asparagus,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Peonies  and 

Perennials.  Geo.  D.  Aiken,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 
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IHOT  BED  SASH 


CYPRES8,  well  made  with 
[cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
I  leaded  in  joints.  GLASS,  $4.50 
j  per  Box  TV  rite  for  circular. 

c.  N.  R0BIN80N  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Michigan  New  Ground 


r  Berry  Plants  —  Tho  kind  Bald-  ^ 

.  win  grows  on  his  Big  Berry  Plant  - 
Farms  have  deep,  heavy  roots  —  orev 
*  hardv  and  healthy.  They  start  theirx 
r  growth  quickly  .produce  largest  fruit  crop. \ 

XT’S  READY  FOR  YOU. 

Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant  Book  will  l 
\  be  eent  on  request.  It’s  a  down  to- 1 
date  Fruit  Grower’s  Guido. 

,  beautifully  illustrated,  chock) 
.full  of  useful  information  on] 
best  ways  of  growing  St  raw-  , 
{Worries  and  other  small  fruits. j 
,  yi’IOur  plants  nil  freshly  dug  to^ 

'  Itill  your  orders.  ScientiUc- 


- . . 

iK;Wa  V AMally  packed  for  safe  ship- 
JnV.V*  yyment.  Write  tonight—  A 
Wii.iv  geiour  book  uod  start  right*  ** 


O.A.  D.  BALDWIN 
R.  R. 15 
Bridgman,  Mich. 


25,000  Qts.  from  2  Acre*, 
500,000  Plants  for  sale. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  fire  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  true-to-mune  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive.  Superb,  Peerless,  Ideal,  1017  Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  per  M.  Standard  varieties.  Amanda,  Bu- 
bach,  Big  Joe.  Klondvke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  $(t  per 
M.  Lupton,  Elate,  $8  per  M.  Chesapeake,  Cc  Iborna 
Early,  $10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  Free. 
E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  C0.,R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


E 


AT0N— THE  STRAWBERR’ 

^TTPPFMF  Will  produce  more  quarts 
1  IVLilTILi  the  acre  <>f  super-qunl- 


qr 

Catalog 

sent  free  describing  this  and  all  standard  varieties; 
also.  Small  Fruits  in  assortment.  Write  tor  It  now. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON  Box  1 1  Bridgman,  Mich. 


ity  berries  than  any  variety  known. 

'  I  m'  this  IhM 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  V rIces"* 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Price  List  Free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  0.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


The  City  Man  Talks 


In  this  department  we  give  town  and  city  people  a  chance  to  present  their 
side  of  life.  They  have  their  food  and  fuel  troubles — and  they  have  some 
strange  views  of  farming  and  farmers.  We  get  them  here  for  discussion. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  responsible  for  the  ideas  here  expressed.  We  just  want 
our  readers  to  know  what  the  “other  half  thinks.” 


The  Farmer’s  Discontent 

The  writer  has  read  much  lately  about 
the  farmer,  his  loug  hours,  his  inability  to 
get  living  prices  for  his  products,  bis 
trouble  in  finding  reliable  help  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  and  finally  his  indirectly 
implied  threat  to  strike.  All  of  this  is 
passing  in  review  and  I,  as  one  of  the 
consumers  of  farm  products,  wonder  if 
there  really  is  a  cause  for  all  of  the  mani¬ 
fest  discontent  among  the  farmers.  In 
many  of  our  medium-sized  cities  in  the 
West  there  can  be  found  almost  hundreds 
of  retired  farmers,  many  of  them  yet 
fairly  young  and  active,  who  own  and  are 
living  in  homos  such  as  the  average  shop- 
worker  or  tradesman  can  never  hope  to 
possess,  and  probably  more  than  one-half 
of  these  same  farmers  still  own  their 
original  farm  and  i-eeeive  an  annual 
rental  exceeding  in  amount  the  average 
earnings  of  the  town  worker.  These 
same  lands,  acquired  in  many  cases  in  re¬ 
cent  years  at  a  cost  of  $75  to  $100  per 
acre,  are  now  yielding  an  income  of  O 
per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  over  $150  per 
acre. 

Query:  If  farming  docs  not  pay,  how 
can  tho  o\  nor  retire  from  the  farm  so 
soon,  and  how  can  these  farms,  still  owned 
by  those  retiring,  find  renters}  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  price  they  have  to  pay, 
or  do  pay,  for  the  use  of  these  lands? 
There  is  no  need  of  any  breach  between 
the  farmer  and  the  city  worker.  The 
writer,  for  many  years  a  farm  hand, 
knows  the  weary  grind  on  the  farm.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  farm  labor  is  tedious 
and  monotonous,  at  times,  but  the  town 
worker  lias  troubles  of  his  own.  If  the 
farmer  can  retire  at  50  with  a  compe¬ 
tency,  then  the  shopworker  at  GO  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  existence.  w.  c.  baker. 

Illinois. 

We  try  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  chance 
to  talk.  Granted  that  our  friend  can  find 
hundreds  of  well-to-do  retired  farmers, 
they  represent  hut  a  small  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  our  total  farm  population. 
I'or  every  one  such  that  he  can  show  we 
will  guarantee  to  find  500  to  whom  the 
struggle  of  life  is  a  fierce  proposition.  If 
there  were  not  a  strong  basis  for  the 
present  unusual  complaint  it  never  would 
continue.  It  could  not  he  kept  up. 

“Recreation”  in  the  Country 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  It. 
X.-Y.  eight  years  or  over,  and  have  lived 
in  the  city  over  30  years.  I  sometimes 
get  tired  of  city  life;  I  was  born  on  a 
farm,  where  I  lived  until  I  was  10.  Now 
when  Fall  comes  round  I  like  to  take  my 
gun  and  go  out.  to  some  friendly  farmer, 
where  I  may  he  made  welcome,  and  be  a 
boy  again  and  enjoy  myself.  Being 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  I  know  how  to 
behave  when  I  get  there;  never  to  hunt 
on  any  land  without  tile  consent  of  the 
owner.  Now  wouldn’t  it  he  a  good  thing 
if  The  B.  N.-Y.  would  open  a  column  to 
some  of  us  city  people,  so  we  may  have 
a  few  days  of  recreation  in  the  Winter  or 
hunting  season,  which  we  cannot  have  in 
the  Summer  in  the  city?  E.  M.  iierron. 

Ohio. 


Wants  to  Deal  Direct 

I  am  not  a  farmer — in  fact,  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  city  ;  hut  neverthe¬ 
less  I  find  much  pleasure  reading  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  do  not  care  to  miss  even 
one  issue.  I  get  tired  of  reading  the  ur¬ 
ban  press  accounts  of  the  “profiteering 
farmer.”  and  it  certainly  is  relaxation  to 
read  the  accounts  of  the  “profiteering 
farmer”  himself  as  to  his  profits.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  only  way  is,  as  you  say,  for  the 
farmer  to  “do  it  himself,”  and  in  this 
connection  perhaps  all  farmers  should  or¬ 
ganize  into  a  company  to  distribute  their 
wares  direct  to  the  retailors,  thus  cutting 
out  the  middleman — and  the  cause  of  high 
prices,  for  we  know  that  the  middleman 
sells  products  many  times  over,  and  each 
turnover  means  added  profit  for  him,  and 
a  higher  price  to  the  consumer.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  to  see  such  methods  eradicated 
in  the  near  future,  and  in  eradicating 
them  I  believe  the  farmer  will  reap  his 
just  reward  in  a  fair  price  for  his  labor. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  it.  k.  t. 

B.  N.-Y. — This  is  already  being  done  in 
some  places.  Read  the  note  from  a  man 
in  Washington.  The  first  thing  of  all  is 
for  country  and  city  people  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other,  and  arrange  some 
mutual  plan  for  business. 


A  Community  Buying  Organization 

There  is  an  effort  on  foot  here  to  bring 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together 
that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  Our 
section  of  the  city  (Washington),  some 
10  or  12  blocks  square,  called  Petworth, 
has  organized  a  community  center — a  co¬ 
operative  buying  organization.  There  is 
now  being  perfected  a  farmers’  co-opera¬ 


tive  selling  organization  to  deal  with  our 
organization  and  furnish  daily  supplies  of 
milk,  buttei*,  eggs  and  many  lines  of  farm 
produce.  The  parcel  post  will  be  usedl 
to  link  up  the  two  ends  of  the  chain.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  big  step  in  advance. 
The  individual  farmer  cannot  reach  the 
individual  consumer  in  the  city  even  by 
parcel  post  to  any  large  extent,  but  by 
conducting  .  co-operative  associations  at 
both  ends  it  looks  as  though  something 
good  would  result.  f.  n.  c. 


The  Shoemaker’s  Side 

Farm  papers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
labor  union  men,  like  the  capitalists,  are 
grabbing  more  than  their  share  of  the 
wealth  produced. 

Let  us  take  Brockton  for  an  example. 
Ilere.  the  shoe  workers  are  nearly  all  un¬ 
ionized.  For  1019  tho  average  weekly 
wage  was  $30,  probably  as  high  an  aver¬ 
age  as  any  place  in  the  country.  During 
1010  the  13.400  workers  in  Brockton  pro¬ 
duced  19.000,000  pairs  of  shoos,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  practically  five  pairs  per  day  for 
each  worker.  The  retail  price  of  these 
shoes  averages  $10,  so  that  a  worker  pro¬ 
ducing  five  pairs  a  day  must  work  two 
days  to  buy  one  pair.  Of  course,  tho 
leather  and  findings  and  other  expenses 
cost  money,  hut  the  making  of  the  shoe  is 
the  big  labor  cost.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  tanners  and  the  manufacturers 
ami  the  jobbers  are  waxing  fat  on  the 
sands  of  Palm  Beach,  while  the  makers  of 
the  shoes  barely  hold  their  own. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  any  solution  of 
this  problem  of  imperfectly  distributed 
wealth  must  lift  the  industry  out  of  the 
control  of  private  hands,  because  while 
under  so-called  good  times  people  can 
work  and  buy  shoes,  under  hard  times, 
such  as  now  threaten  to  overwhelm  us, 
private  control  fails  to  operate,  and  peo- 
ule  are  unable  to  get  work  because  no 
profits  are  in  sight. 

In  the  coming  fight  for  democracy  in 
industry  I  believe  that  the  small  farmer 
and  unign  man  have  great  interests  in,1 
common.  geo.  j.  alcott. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Shop  Man’s  Wages 

Being  a  reader  and  subscriber  of  your 
paper  for  a  number  of  years,  and  know¬ 
ing  your  motto  is  justice  to  all,  I  would 
like  seme  one  to  figure  out  how  we  shop 
men  are  getting  overpaid. 

In  1016  we  were  getting  45c  per  hour; 
in  1018  we  were  getting  68c;  per  hour ;  in 
1016  we  worked  11%  hours;  in  191S  we 
worked  eight  hours. 

Overtime  or  Sunday  gave  use  72  hours 
per  week  at  45c,  or  $32.40;  52  hours  per 
week  at  6Ss,  or  $35.36. 

We  are  working  on  three  shifts,  but  are 
doing  the  same  work  With  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  We  had  on  two  shifts,  so  the 
railroads  are  not  paying  shopmen  tho  big 
wages  some  claim.  Here  are  some  of  tho 
prices  we  pay  here  :  Eggs,  OGc  doz. ;  but¬ 
ter.  7Sc,  50  to  100  per  cent  over  1016; 
beans,  $14;  coal,  $10.15;  milk,  15c;  hay, 
$30.  Get  some  one  to  figure  out  my  35- 
ceut  dollar,  if  you  please.  E.  N. 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Hard  to  Decide  This  Case 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  back-to- 
tbe-laiul  column.  Being  one  of  those  who 
are  ambitious  to  got  on  the  land,  may  I 
submit  my  case  for  discussion?  The  facts, 
briefly,  are  these : 

I  am  a  teacher  in  a  New  York  City  high 
school,  salary  $2,500.  I  am  offered  a 
county  supervisorship  in  a  neighboring 
State  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  Have  $3,000 
equity  in  my  house  in  New  York  and  have 
a  small  place  rent-free  in  the  county, 
where  I  would  teach.  Invested  in  Liberty 
bonds,  this  equity  would  add  about  $120 
per  year  to  my  income.  Within  three  years 
the  New  York  salary  will  be  $3,150,  and  I 
have  no  assurance  that  the  county  salary 
will  never  be  more  than  $2,000. 

Have  been  successful  with  backyard 
gardening  and  poultry  keeping  and  believe 
I  could  take  a  considerable  slice  out  of 
the  II.  C.  of  L.  by  enlarging  on  these  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  country.  The  big  question 
in  my  mind  is:  How  does  $2,000  in  the 
country  with  no  rent,  to  pay,  compare 
with  $3,150  in  New  York  with  its  high 
prices  and  carrying  charges  of  $500  per 
year  on  my  house?  C.  o.  H. 

New  York. 

No  honest  man  would  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  or  decide  such  a  question.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personality  and  of  family  feeling. 
What  do  the  wife  and  children  say?  Have 
they  ever  lived  in  the  country,  or  in  a 
country  town?  Could  they  be  satisfied  to 
live  away  from  New  York?  Many  a  back- 
to-the-lander  has  had  the  heart  taken  out 
of  him  when  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
he  finds  that  the  women  folks  are  un¬ 
happy  and  lonely.  In  our  own  case  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  take  the  country 
position,  but  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  never  should  go  very  far  from  Broad¬ 
way.  That  is  their  nature. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Gasoline  for  Cleaning 

It  was  a  groat  help  to  me  when  1 
learned  that  a  little  salt  in  gasoline  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  forming  a  ring.  This  ad¬ 
mirable  cleaner  should  not  be  used  in  very 
cold  weather,  a*  it  chills  the  hands  to  a 
dangerous  extent  when  used  in  the  open 
air;  and.  used  indoors,  it  is  a  source  of 
still  greater  danger.  A  friend  o'  mine 
saw  a  house  in  Nebraska  that  had  been 
moved  awry  on  its  foundation,  when  a 
man  (who  was  instantly  killed)  entered 
the  cellar  with  a  lighted  lantern.  Gaso¬ 
line  had  been  sprinkled  on  puppies  there  a 
day  or  two  before.  G.  A.  t. 


Cleaning  Brushes  After  Use  of  Shellac 

“If  you  ever  use  shellac."  says  a  recent 
correspondent,  "buy  a  cheap  brush  and 
throw  it  away  after  the  job  is  done,  as 
shellac  hardens  and  cannot  be  cleaned 
from  the  brush."  I  would  advise  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  varnish  brush  and  using  it ; 
with  a  cheap  brush  yon  cannot  do  any 
shellacking.  When  through  with  the 
brush  put  it  near  your  shellac  can.  so  you 
can  find  it  next  time,  and  the  next  time 
you  shellac  take  this  brush  and  let.  it  soak 
for  one  hour  in  alcohol  and  the  brush  will 
be  as  good  as  new,  and  better.  F.  A. 


Unfertilized ,  this  field  produced  only  enough  hay 
to  feed  one  steer  14.0  days.  With  fertilizer,  it  pro¬ 
duced  enough  to  feed  two  steers  iqo  days. 


No  additional  fertilizer  was  used  on  the  following 
corn  crop.  But  the  yield  was  increased  25  bushels 
per  acre,  or  enough  corn  to  make  200  pounds  more 
pork. 


The  Check-Row  Corn  Planter 

The  letter  of  F.  H.  S.  on  page  191 
prompts  me  to  relate  my  experience.  I 
planted  a  four-acre  rocky  field,  with  a 
knoll  in  rhe  center.  The  important  out¬ 
standing  features  are  uniform  tightness  of 
wire ;  leaving  plenty  of  spare  wire  at 
either  end  to  allow  for  possible  running 
out  of  fence  line ;  seed  cans  should  be 
perfectly  vertical  to  be  regulated  by  levers 
and  raising  or  lowering  pole  at  horses’ 
necks.  But  the  all-important  factor, 
which  spells  success  or  failure,  is  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  drop — too  much  care  (and 
trials  along  the  road)  cannot  be  exercised 
tu  determine  the  selection  of  plates  proper 
for  the  seed.  The  uniformity  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels  per  hill  is  controlled  by 
this  factor,  and  is  more  difficult  to  bring 
about  than  accurate  checking.  However, 
with  graded  or  uniform  seed,  selection  of 
plates  for  that  seed,  a  machine  in  good 
order  and  an  observant  and  intelligent 
operator,  results  should  warrant  encour¬ 
agement.  ,TOS.  ROSM.VX. 

Rockland  Co..  X.  Y. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Old  Sod 

IIow  should  I  prepare  a  pasture  for 
sowing  Sweet  clover,  and  what  is  the 
proper  time  t<>  sow  for  best  results?  Land 
is  at  present  seeded  with  Red  clover  and 
Timothy,  and  ha-?  not  been  plowed  for 
several  years.  p.  j. 

Ripley,  X.  Y. 

Plow  Red  clover  under  in  the  Fall  and 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  sow 
Sweet  clover  ar  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  Test  the  soil  with  litmus,  and  if 
it  is  very  acid  apply  lime.  We  harrowed 
an  acre  of  new  land  after  clearing  and 
burning  brush,  and  sowed  Sweet  clover. 
The  ground  was  not  plowed.  The  grasses 
killed  out  the  clover  in  all  places  except 
where  the  brush  had  been  burned,  and 
here  it  grew  finely,  so  I  would  advise 
plowing  and  getting  the  seed  in  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  Spring,  so  the  seed  can 
get  a  start  ahead  of  other  plants.  Do 
not  pasture  until  late  in  the  season,  as 
the  plants  need  a  strong  growth  and  will 
self  seed.  T.  H.  T. 


Poke  Berries  for  Ink 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  who 
wants  to  know  how  to  prepare  ink  from 
poke  berries,  and.  as  I  suppose,  preserve 
its  color,  carmine,  and  stay  its  fermen¬ 
tation  :  As  for  staying  fermentation, 
there  are  many  ways,  but  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  by  The  R.  X.-Y.  is  decidedly  the 
best,  but  the  trouble  is  in  keepiug  the  ink 
made  from  poke  berries.  Phytolacco  de- 
candens.  from  changing  its  color.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  than  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  ammouuia.  .Should  this  fail  the  ques¬ 
tioner  will  have  to  look  further  for  a  rem¬ 
edy.  Y’011  may  take,  for  instance,  the  re¬ 
cently  expressed  juice  from  common  elder¬ 
berries,  and  drop  into  it  a  small  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid.  In  a  moment’s  time  it 
will  chtiiige  its  color  iuto  a  Turkey  red, 
and  to  preserve  thrtt  color  any  length  of 
time  I  use  ammonia.  I  would  advise  the 
inquirer  not  to  spend  much  time  or  money 
experimenting  with  poke  berries  for  ink 
purposes,  as  their  value  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  is  much  more.  They  are  really  a 
good  medicine,  and  some  botanists  with  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  say  the  poke  berry 
is  an  infallible  specific  when  compounded 
with  other  ingredients  in  one  or  two  stub¬ 
born  diseases  that  have  battled  the  skill 
of  our  most  learned  physicians.  Of  course 
medicine.  1  i k ♦  >  all  other  arts  and  sciences, 
is  now  working  ou  advanced  stages,  and 
in  place  of  using  crude  poke  berries  in 
bitters  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  do, 
the  doctors  of  the  present  day  would  in¬ 
clude  only  its  active  principle,  pliytolac- 
cill.  WILL.  II.  S.  BANKS. 


“That  fellow  is  a  millionaire.”  “I 
should  think  he’d  be  happy  when  he  thinks 
of  all  the  money  he  has.”  "Trouble  is.  he 
seems  to  think  mainly  of  all  the  money  he 
hasn’t." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Each  Acre  Fed  One  Additional  Steer 

and  Made  200  Lbs.  More  Pork! 


JUST  as  the  grass  turned  green  in  the  early 
spring,  a  complete  fertilizer  was  applied.  It 
raised  the  hay  yield  from  2100  pounds  to 
5700  pounds  per  acre. 

This  acre  which  formerly  grew 
only  enough  hay  to  winter  one  steer 
for  140  days  was  made  to  produce 
enough  to  feed  two  steers  for  190 
days.  The  fertilizer  paid  a  profit 
of  $13.12  per  acre. 

Then  corn  was  planted  after  the 
timothy.  No  more  fertilizer  was 
applied,  but  the  fertilizer  which  had  already  added 
more  than  a  ton  to  the  hay  crop  increased  the  fol¬ 
lowing  corn  yield  25  bushels  per  acre.  This  ex¬ 
periment  station  test  showed  how  fertilizer  can 
increase  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  your  land. 
The  profitable  raising  of  livestock  depends  upon 


abundant  pasture  for  summer,  good  hay  for 
winter,  and  grain  production. 

The  use  of  V-C  Fertilizers  helps  in  all  three 
of  these  departments.  In  one  test, 
fertilizers  made  an  acre  of  pasture 
yield  92^2  gallons  more  milk. 

Grass  and  clover  fields  would 
produce  far  better  if  plant-food 
were  supplied.  Note  above  how 
one  acre  was  made  to  feed  two 
steers  instead  of  one. 

To  produce  quality  meat  or  milk 
at  a  profit,  a  generous  grain  ration  is  needed.  V-C 
Fertilizers  enable  you  to  grow  that  grain.  Their 
use  means  better  pasture — more  hay — more  and 
better  corn  or  silage  from  the  acres  which  you  now 
farm.  We  urge  you  to  order  early. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of  V-C  dealers  near  you. 


V-C 

Fertilizers 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company 


N.w  York,  N.  T. 
Baliiaore,  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Obi* 
Fart  Wayne,  Ind. 
Shreveport.  La. 
Richmond.  Va. 


INCORPORATED 

V-C  SALES  OFFICES: 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Alexandria,  Va. 
Dorham,  N.  C. 
Winatoa-Salem,  N.  C. 
Ckarleatoa,  S.  C. 


Colombia.  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sava  nnab,  Ga. 
Athent.  Ga. 
GaiaMviDe.  Fla. 


ackionville.  Fla, 
Saaford,  Fla. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 
Montg  ornery.  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphis.  Tens. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Taai 


VIRGINIA 

CAROLINA’ 


V-C  Fertilizers 


CHEMICAL 
CO. 


HUMOR 


TIMESAVING 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

_  imnnimrannimimBirauiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiijaa 

201  Handy  Outfit  Six  Tools  in  One 

This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi-  cal  garden  tool  made.  It  is  really 

six  in  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hillstfrom 
4"  to  24'  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 
The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  features  of  this  outfit  are  100% 
accuracy  in  planting;  non-blistering  plow  handle  grip,  full  16-inch  wheel,  easy  working  automatic  seed 
coverer.  swinging  marker  and  adjustable  furrow,  opening  shoe  planting  seeds  uniformly  at  any 
depth  desired.  Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog,  fully  describing  this  and  manv  other  Tools 
that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use.  (15) 

HUDSON  MFC.  (COMPANY,  Dept.SIB  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

ery  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things. *’ 

We  w ill  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable  Over  2 COO  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  A'eip  V  or  fa  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  w  ill  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  W  rite  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND.  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mum 

GARDEN  TOOLS, 

Answer  the  "war  gardener’s”  Jbig  | 
question:  How  can  I  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  AGE 


Easy  to  push.  fast,  thor¬ 
ough.  low  in  cost.  Open* 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul¬ 
tivates  wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Turns  soil  and  cov¬ 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul¬ 
try  yards.  30  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  leam  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way. 


Bataman  M'f ’f  Co.,  Box  96S.  Crenloeh.  M.J. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 
Phelps,  New  York 


Write  for 
Catalog- 
now  !  It’s 
a  money¬ 
maker. 


I 


i.U  I  !////////////> 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market— 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed— positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  ba-s  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame — wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe.  Single  Disc  aud  Double 
Disc  Styles — meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 
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NO 

FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZED 

WITH 

SULPHATE 


Test  by  Mr.  Richard  Reutter , 
Valley  City,  Ohio 
Average  yield  per  Tree 
Sulphate  of  Antonia. 

4  lbs.  per  free . 17  bu. 

Unfertilized, . 11  bu. 

Northern  Spy  variety 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  6 

Feed  your  trees — get  more  and  bigger  fruit ! 

The  plant-food  most  needed  by  orchards  is  am¬ 
monia.  Because  of  its  high  analysis,  ready  avail¬ 
ability,  its  fine,  dry  condition  which  makes  it  easy  to 
spread,  and  because  it  does  not  leach  from  the  soil. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

is  the  best  and  most  economical  carrier  of  ammonia  ^or  orchard  fertilization. 
Write  for  free  bulletin  "Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orcn^rd.’ 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top 
dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  2514%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  The  Berkihire  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co. 

INDIANA:  New  Albany;  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 
KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co. 
MARYLAND :  Baltimore :  American  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works,  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.,  Patapsco 
Guano  Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  Swift  &  Co.,  R.  A. 
Wooldridge  Co.,  Rasin-Monumental  Co.  Hagerstown; 
Central  Chemical  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National 
Fertilizer  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 
(Address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark;  Listers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton •  Trenton  Bone  Fer- 
ilizer  Co. . 


NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co.,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick 
Ludlam  Co.,  Syracuse:  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son 
Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co.,  York; 
York  Chemical  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland,  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 
VIRGINIA:  Buena  Vista;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 
Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co..  Norfolk  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co.,  Hampton  Guano  Co., 
Berkley  Chemical  Co.,  Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc., 
Tidewater  Guano  Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Richmond ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Co.  Lynchburg ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


cfJtlnilihn  The  Company  Shmo^Md 

write 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS  RHUBARB 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS  CELERY,  EGG,  PEPPER,  KOHL-RABI,  KALE,  LET¬ 
TUCE  LEEK  ONION.  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  sprint;  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  RUStb, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  wil  have  ready  for  shipment  about  March  15th,  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succession  cabbage 

Slants.  Fine  for  spring  gardeners  and  truckers.  Prices 

yexpr,  - - ™ 

to  0,000  i  _ 

post  prepaid:  500  f  >r  $2. 

Please  send  money  with  order.  . 

S  M  GIBSON  CO.  YONGES  ISLAND,  S.  O 


WRITE 


For  our  SEED  and  PLANT 
catalogue 

IT’S  A  DANDY  THIS  YEAR 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 


('heswo)d, 


Delaware 


Seed  Grains  for  lVbush/or  less.  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley 

♦8  per  bush.,  10  bush,  or  less.  Order  early.  Send  your 
own  bags.  Parcel  post.  /DISABLE  VALLET  FARM,  Keeseville,  N  Y 


SELECTED  GOLD  N  C  GGET  SEED  CO  R  X . 
Write  for  sample  and  prices.  L  F.  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Bethel,  P» 


Thoroughbred  Virginia  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn 

Prolific  and  hand  selected  from  large  yield.  Price, 

13.75  per  bushel.  THE  LAWN  FARM,  Nokesville,  Virginia 


POTATO  PLANTERS— For  Sale 

80  Latest  Improved  No.  3  Aspinwatl.  Brand  now.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  $100  each  delivered.  JACK  RODICK.East  Chatham,  M.Y. 


PEONIES,  IRIS,  GLADIOLUS 

W«  Off«;r  the  Following,  New  Choice  Varieties 
8  Large  Roots,  Peonies,  choice  new  ones.  All  different,  $2. 00 
12  Rods,  Iris,  “  **  “  “  “  1 .00 

25  Bulbs  Gladiolus,  “  “  “  varieties  mixed.  1.00 

Send  $4.00  for  all  the  above  and  25  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus  Amenia  will  be  sent  you  extra. 

BABCOCK  PEONY  GARDENS 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


I  AfTMTC  U7  A  XJTCn  Active, reliable,  on  sal- 
|  AuLIt  1  d  W  All  1  Lit  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 


tions  for  UtiRAT,  Nkw-Yorker  in 
men  who  have  horse  or  duto. 


Ohio.  Prefer 
Address 


J.  C.  MULHOLLAND.  General  Delivery,  Columbus, Ohio 
ITHE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 333  W.  30th  St.  NewYork  City 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  _  Con- 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  ■  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 

and  animals.  _ 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 
Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 
Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Suico  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


SOY  BEANS 

Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  red  and  nl.-uke  clover,  garden 
pea,  vetch  and  other  legumes  do  their  best  when 
treated  with 

^Acre  size  $1.00, 
Isix  for  $5.01)  pre- 
Ipaid.  State  kind 
■wanted. 

It’s  more  virulent  than  others.  Full  of  pep.  Gives 
results.  Can’t  fail.  Guarantee  results  or  money 
back.  Why  take  chances  on  others.  Ask  for  our 
booklet,  It  tells  yon  how  and  why. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co.,  Box  4,  Baltic,  Ohio 


TIMOTHY 


tan5 

Tills  Is  one  of  the  few  field  seeds  that  Is 
reasonable  In  price  this  year.  Ask  fox  samples 
and  our  Seed  Book  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed.  ’  ’  AH  other  varieties  of  superior  quality. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

270  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


mi?  AT  NDRTHERN  GROWN  ;  4  VARIETIES 
A-'-'TWV  go-iOO-day  10-Rowed  Kaufman 
Yellow  Dent.  Early  Minnesota,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Ear  tested.  High  germina¬ 
tion.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for  prices. 

Do  it  now.  WOODFIELDS  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


Tijf  I  C  With  its  common  sense,  reason- 

**  *  ^  able  prices  and  dependable  <jual- 

C  C  p  Q  ity.  will  interest  evory  farmer 
,*7.  and  home  owner.  Lists  seeds, 
CATALOGUE  bulb*,  plants.  Write  today. 

RANSOM  SEED  CO,  Jiax  4,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


Rural  Education 


Connecticut  Rural  Education 

The  length  of  the  average  teaching  ca¬ 
reer  of  women  is  about  three  years.  All 
;  rural  school  systems  are  and  will  be  af¬ 
flicted,  for  some  time  to  come,  by  the 
transient  character  of  its  teaching  force. 
Consolidation  of  schools,  the  teacherage, 
equal  pay  for  city  and  rural  teachers, 
teachers’  retirement  funds  and  the  like 
will  not  prevent  girls  from  marrying,  from 
occupying  more  lucrative  business  posi 
tions,  or  from  seeking  to  teach  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  city  advantages  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  enjoyed. 

That  rural  school  system  which  most 
quickly  and  thoroughly  trains  and  super¬ 
vises  young  teachers  will  have  the  best 
teaching  in  its  schools.  The  system  of 
rural  education  in  Connecticut  is  noted 
for  the  emphasis  placed  upon  teacher 
training  and  for  its  close  supervision  of 
school  wTork.  The  State  aids  rural  com¬ 
munities  to  secure  and  hold  teachers  by 
contributing,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  of  the  teachers’  salaries.  Before 
this  money  is  paid  the  town  must  replace 
or  repair  its  school  buildings  and  supply 
equipment  according  to  standards  specified 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
supervisory  system  controls  education  in 
towns  employing  fewer  than  20  teachers. 

The  curriculum  in  Connecticut  rural 
schools  is  uniform.  It  is  based  upon  a 
constantly  revised  and  progressive  course 
of  study  entitled.  “Plans  for  Progress,” 
puhlished  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  outlines  the  subject  matter  to  be 
covered  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  stan¬ 
dards  in  every  subject  taught.  It  gives 
methods  and  procedures  for  teaching, 
found  by  experience  to  be  helpful  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  daily  lessons.  An  inex¬ 
perienced  teacher  from,  the  first  day.  may 
begin  to  teach  and  get  results.  As  the 
teacher  becomes  more  expert  she  is  free 
to  use  her  initiative  in  supplementing 
these  methods  and  procedures.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  State  supervised  schools 
requires  reading  for  information,  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  expression,  penmanship,  arith¬ 
metic,  English,  history,  geography,  phy¬ 
siology,  agriculture,  sewing,  science,  draw¬ 
ing  and  physical  training. 

The  Connecticut  system  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  a  commissioner,  a  director  of 
supervision,  three  inspectors,  33  general 
education  supervisors,  two  supervisors  of 
elementary  agricultural  education,  a  su¬ 
pervisor  of  agricultural  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  act,  school  nurses, 
agents  and  an  appropriate  office  staff. 
The'  supervisors  are  assigned  to  a  group 
of  towns  by  State  authority,  upon  request 
of  the  town  or  two  school  committees,  to 
act  as  educational  agents  for  these  towns. 

For  35  years  under  the  leadership  of 
one  man,  Charles  D.  Hine,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  State  has  developed  a 
system  of  teacher  training  and  supervision 
which  is  second  to  none.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  teacher  training  rests  with  the 
supervisors,  who  are  required  to  visit,  each 
school  at  least  twice  each  month.  They 
inspect  the  teaching  and  housekeeping, 
counsel,  teach  and  test. 

Once  each  month  all  rural  teachers  of 
a  town  or  section  are  required  to  attend  a 
teachers’  meeting.  These  meetings  are  pri¬ 
marily  for  instruction  in  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  make  the  teaching 
effective.  At  these  meetings  definite  les¬ 
sons,  devices  and  ways  for  teaching  are 
illustrated  by  actual  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  Inexpert  teachers  repeat  a  similar 
lesson,  and  the  accomplishment  is  criti¬ 
cized  by  the  supervisor  and  teachers.  The 
practical  value  of  this  exercise  is  reflected 
in  an  immediate  improvement  of  teaching 
in  many  schools.  Many  towns  support  a 
“Model  School.”  conducted  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  '  teacher,  at  which  school  young 
teachers  may  observe  good  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices. 

Once  each  month  groups  of  supervisors 
meet  with  the  inspectors  to  discuss  model 
lessons  which  are  to  be  taught  at  the  next 
teachers’  meeting.  Matters  of  immediate 
educational  importance  are  also  debated 
at  these  meetings.  Every  two  months  all 
the  supervisors  and  officers  of  the  system 
gather  to  discuss  the  general  educational 
policies  of  the  system.  For  three  weeks 
each  Summer  supervisors  and  teachers 
electing  it  are  instructed  at  normal  schools 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  school-room 
management.  There  are  three  normal 
schools  in  the  State.  Supervisors  are 
privileged  to  attend  graduate  classes  in 
education  at  Yale  University.  Under  such 
a  system,  the  teaching  and  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  Connecticut  rural  schools  have 
constantly  improved,  and  do  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  rurals  schools  elswhere. 

RUSSEL  F.  LUND. 


Summer  Schools  in  Severe  Climates 

I  would  like  to  have  Tite  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  consider  and,  if  possible,  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  the  Summer  school  to 
replace  the  Winter  school  in  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  parts  of  New  York.  First,  let  us 
consider  the  physical  conditions  that  are 
found  in  Winter.  In  the  mountains 
where  T  live  there  is  as  a  usual  and  nor¬ 
mal  condition  a  heavy  body  of  snow  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  and  drifts  10  to  15  feet 
deep  ;  a  low  temperature  and  high  winds 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  Some  highways 
remain  trackless  for  months;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  pass¬ 


able.  There  is  a  high  school  in  this  town, 
and  it  is  a  good  one,  too.  However,  some 
of  the  small  children  must  be  brought  in 
a  horse-drawn  vehicle  over  many  miles 
of  drifted  road,  and  are  exposed  to  in¬ 
clement  weather  for  many  hours  at  a 
time.  Some  start  before  dawn  and  are 
returned  home  after  dark. 

If  our  schools  could  be  opened  in  Spring 
and  closed  the  first  of  December  there 
would  be  very  little  objection  to  centrali¬ 
zation  of  schooling  facilities,  because 
motor  transportation  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  present  conditions  of  the  dairy 
farm  calls  for  a  great  amount  of  work 
in  Winter,  when  the  hours  of  daylight  are 
short,  and  most  farmers  find  it  difficult 
to  take  children  to  school  without  neglect¬ 
ing  business.  They  would  not  have  to 
in  Summer,  as  the  students  could  he 
transported  in  automobiles  by  those  who 
made  that  their  business. 


The  Winter  school  is  an  exchange  for 
all  kinds  of  children’s  diseases  and  epi¬ 
demics,  as  resistance  to  those  things  is 


A  Farm  That  Has  Paid 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a  farmer’s 
little  boy ;  it  is  so  natural  and  happy.  My 
hsuband  has  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been  much 
helped  by  its  good  advice  and  instruction. 
In  12  years  he  has  built  up  a  run-down 
farm  of  107  acres,  moved  the  barn  and 
put  water  in  the  house,  done  much  repair¬ 
ing.  paid  off  a  mortgage  and  debt  of 
$1,950,  besides  buying  machinery,  raising 
a  family  of  six  children,  the  oldest  12 
years  in  March.  The  little  fellow  pictured 
will  be  eight  in  May.  They  are  all  healthy 
and  consume  a  lot  of  milk  .and  butter, 
wheat  and  home-grown  cornmeal,  go  to 


A  Farmer  of  the  Future 

bed  early  and  up  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  without  any  trouble.  We  often  are 
interested  in  the  letters  from  farmers’ 
wives.  Why  don’t  the  husbands  write 
too?  As  for  us,  we  believe  if  true  love 
exists  between  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
and  they  work  together,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  cannot  get  along.  We  have 
both  worked,,  saved,  gone  without  a  great 
deal  that  our  poorer  neighbors  seem  to 
think  they  must  have,  both  in  the  house 
and  outside.  We  have  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  enough  to  wear. 

New  York.  MRS.  WARREN  BENTON. 

lllllllllllllliuillllllllllllillllllllllllllllllll 

lowest  in  cold  weather.  School  in  Sum¬ 
mer  could  be  in  rooms  with  open  windows, 
or,  when  the  weather  was  pleasant,  under 
the  trees  in  the  school  yard.  Out-of-door 
sports  would  be  possible  and  agriculture 
could  he  taught  successfully.  Much  fuel 
could  be  saved.  Last,  but  not  least,  in¬ 
spection  of  schools  by  school  superintend¬ 
ents  could  be  much  more  frequent.  As 
conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  perhaps  a  sort  of  local  op¬ 
tion  would  be  very  good  in  this  matter. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y.  R.  C.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  remarks  are  offered 
to  start  a  full  discussion.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  case,  and  we  offer  our  col¬ 
umns  in  the  hope  that  parents  and  inter¬ 
ested  parties  will  say  what  they  think. 


A  Warm  Dinner  for  the  Men 

When  the  men  are  working  in  the  woods 
I  wish  so  much  to  impress  upon  my  farm 
sisters  what  I  think  is  the  best  and  easiest 
dinner  for  a  cold  day,  instead  of  meat 
and  potatoes.  Never  mind  how  nice  and 
warm  it  is,  this  will  never  bring  to  the 
body  the  same  needed  warmth  as  a  hot 
soup.  I  prepare  a  good  strong  soup,  pea, 
bean,  cabbage,  whatever  one  likes.  Fill 
up  a  container  in  the  morning,  then  heat 
well.  Pack  down  as  many  soup  plates 
as  men  and  spoons.  If  a  single  man  is 
out,  he  does  not  mind  eating  out  of  the 
container.  Ten  minutes  before  dinner  he 
starts  a  small  fire,  put  on  his  good  soup, 
and  besides  may  have  a  good  sandwich 
with  the  meat  or  pork.  I  am  sure  every 
farm  boy  would  be  glad  of  a  midday  meal 
like  that.  mrs.  o.  p. 
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Success  with  Orchard  Heaters 

The  following  information  is  given  by 
W.  A.  Irvin  of  Springfield.  Mo.,  in  reply 
to  questions  by  one  of  our  readers.  Some 
of  our  Eastern  fruit  growers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  orchard-heating  plan,  but 
the  conditions  are  very  different  here, 
and  we  doubt  if  this  heating  will  pay: 

The  quotation  you  send  misquotes  my 
statement.  I  use  both  liquid  and  dust. 
The  first,  or  cluster-bud  spray,  is  with  the 
regular  lime-sulphur  solution.  Then  the 
codling  moth  and  two  following  sprays 
with  dust.  GO  per  cent  flour  of  sulphur, 
23  per  cent  hydrated  lime  and  IT  per 
cent  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  The  last 
spraying  is  with  the  regular  Bordeaux 
spray.  I  contend  that  it  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  lime  in  the  dust  spray  as  in 
the  liquid.  _  I  did  not  say  that  the  dust 
spray  was  50  per  cent  cheaper,  but  I  did 
say  that  you  could  use  it  in  half  the  time 
that  you  could  apply  the  liquid.  Why? 
Because  with  the  liquid  you  must  go  on 
both  sides  of  the  row  of  trees,  while  with 
the  dust  you  can  drive  beUveen  two  rows 
and  dust  thoroughly  without  stopping  the 
+cnm.  When  you  count  the  time  (which 

a  good  part  of  the  expense  at  present  ) 
you  can  do  the  work  one-third  cheaper 
with  the  dust  than  you  can  with  the 
liquid.  I  load  enough  dust  on  the  wagon 
to  last  half  a  day.  and  can  spray  over 
soft.  or  rough  ground,  while  with  the 
liquid  it  takes  half  the  time  to  refill. 
You  can  mix  the  dust  the  same  as  you 
would  with  concrete,  using  shovels. 


Vine  for  Porch  Lattice 

I  have  a  lattice  at  the  side  of  a  porch, 
and  I  wish  to  plant  a  vine  to  climb  on  it. 
What  vine  would  you  advise?  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  a  flowering  vine  or 
not.  Some  friend  recommended  a  vine 
called  kudzu.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  m. 

We  should  not  advise  the  kudzu  vine 
for  planting  near  the  house,  or  on  a 
porch :  it  is  too  coarse  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  vine,  and  after  becom¬ 
ing  established  it  makes  a  rampant 
growth  every  year  of  20  to  40  feet,  but 
we  think  it  better  suited  for  the  fence 
around  a  henyard.  or  to  Screen  unsightly 
buildings,  than  for  the  porch.  The 
foliage  is  free  from  insects  or  disease, 
and  the  spikes  of  reddish  purple  bean¬ 
like  flowers  are  very  pretty.  Hens  are 
very  fond  of  these  flowers,  and  rush  to 
devour  every  blossom  that  falls  in  their 
yard.  The  kudzu  is  useful  for  forage 
and  green  manure,  but  as  an  ornamental 
vine  we  would  not  use  it  on  a  porch.  It 
has  a  place  where  a  dense,  rapid  growth 
is  required  as  a  screen.  With  us  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  it  dies  down  to  the 
ground  each  Winter,  and  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  intertwined  dead  twigs  to  remove 
in  Spring. 

Two  of  the  very  best  porch  vines  we 
know  are  Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  and 
Clematis  paniculata.  The  honeysuckle.  ! 
named  above,  is  strong,  vigorous,  and  I 
almost  evergreen.  It  blooms  from  July 
to  December,  and  holds  its  leaves  until 
January.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and 
very  freely  produced,  color  white,  chang¬ 
ing  to  yellow  after  opening.  This  is  a 
very  hardy  vine,  and  all  things  considered 
the  best  honeysuckle  for  porch  use. 
Clematis  paniculata  is  a  luxuriant 
grower,  with  fine  dark  green  foliage;  in 
late  Summer  it  is  covered  with  a  mass  of 
small  white  flowers  of  delicious  fragrance. 
It  grows  about  25  feet  in  a  season,  being 
cut  back  to  the  ground  each  Spring.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  vines  to  grow  around 
the  house,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  Both  Hall’s  honeysuckle 
and  Clematis  paniculata  may  be  procured 
from  any  dealer  iu  nursery  stock  ;  they 
are  not  expensive. 


The  Blue  Hydrangea 


Do  You  Know- 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per¬ 
formance  on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


that  the  motor  truck  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  promoting  the  building  of  good  roads? 

that  by  proving  the  actual  increase  in  farm  profits  due 
to  better  haulage  over  poor  roads,  the  truck  has 
demonstrated  the  great  commercial  advantages 
that  good  highways  offer? 

that  in  the  development  of  a  truck  that  could  meet  and 
conquer  all  the  obstacles  to  motor  haulage  on  country 
highways,  the  “power  delivery  mechanism”  has 
carried  a  greater  responsibility  than  any  other  part 
of  the  truck? 

that  the  remarkable  performance  of  the  working  parts 
of  the  modem  motor  truck  depends  largely  upon 
the  bearings  installed  at  points  of  hard  service? 

that  the  tapered  roller  bearing — the  Timken  type — is  the 
only  type  of  bearing  that  will  function  properly 
under  radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all  possible 
combinations  of  the  two? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks i 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  I nduslrial  Appliances* 


I  wish  to  get  some  blue  Hydrangeas.  I 
have  never  seen  them  listed  iu  any  cata¬ 
logue  and  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
where  they  can  be  obtained.  Thi-  is  a 
hardy  shrub  and  the  flowers  are  very 
pretty.  1  have  heard  that  some  prepara¬ 
tion  was  put  on  the  pink  Hydrangea  to 
turn  it  blue,  but  I  think  this  is  not  true. 

Middle  Island.  N.  Y.  MRS.  E.  T.  s. 

The  blue  Hydrangea  usually  seen  is 
Ilydangea  Otaksa.  belonging  to  a  variety 
with  several  botanical  names,  and  divided 
into  many  greenhouse  forms.  Its  color  is 
usually  pink,  but  many  individual  plants 
produce  blue  flowers.  In  some  soils  they 
always  come  blue,  due  to  the  presence  of 
certain  elements.  Iron  is  said  to  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  this.  A  florist  tolls  us  that  the 
blue  color  may  be  produced  by  using  lump 
alum,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  hickorynut,  half  a  pound  to  each  bushel 
of  soil. 

Hydrangea  Otaksa  is  not  reliably  hardy 
north  of  Philadelphia.  Iu  the  North  it 
gives  most  satisfaction  as  a  tub  or  pot 
plant,  stored  in  a  light,  cool  cellar  or  sim¬ 
ilar  place  iu  Winter,  or.  if  planted  out 
given  protection  by  a  box  or  shelter  loose¬ 
ly  filled  with  leaves  or  covered  with  can¬ 
vas.  They  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
but  give  best  results  in  a  compost  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one 
part  thoroughly  rotted  manure.  They  need 
plenty  of  water  to  keep  their  profuse  leaf 
surface  from  flagging,  and  repay  the  use 
.J  bonemeal  or  liquid  manure  when  iu  ac¬ 
tual  growth. 
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Better  Seed  Beds 
— Bigger  Yields 

Make  the  most  of  high-priced  seed  and 
fertilizers.  Put  them  into  perfect  seed  beds 
made  as  smooth  as  a  flower  bed  with  an 

“Acme" 

Pulverizing'  Harrow 

“The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.  ”  They  slice  their 
way  through  sod  and  trash.  They  fill  air  spaces 
and  compact  the  furrow  slices.  They  pulverize 
and  level  the  surface  soil. 

Sizes:  1 -horse 


The  “Acme”  Harrow  is  light  in  draft — easy  on  the  team,  and  you  ride 
to  4-horse;  the  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for  the  tractor. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  “Acme.”  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  new  catalog.  Be  sure  also  to  ask  about  our  new 
“Acme”  Disc  Harrow. 


DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 


I4I  Elm  Street 


1  Acme"  Standard  No.  23 — Two-horse  Harrow 

ThU  model  bos  12  coulters  ami  cuts  ft. 

N*.  26  has  16  coulters  and  cuts  8’a  ft. 


Millington  N.  J 


DOWN 


Sold  on  Farm 

Credit 
Plan 


Wa 


Yea,  greatest  tn  efficiency, great, 
in  economy,  strength,  simplicity. 

Majestic  Engines 

»  send  you  any  size  without  a  cent  of  advance 
payment.  No  deposit;  no  O.  O.  D.;  no  references. 
If  you  keep  it.  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival: 
balance  in  equal  t>0-day  payments.  Otherwise  return  it  and 
we  will  pay  freight  both  waya. 

Compare  Point  for  Point  £!$ 

water  cooled.  Perfect  lubrication.  Perfectly  balanced 
fly  wheel.  Order  Before  files  Advances.  Increasing  costa 
will  soon  force  an  advaneo  in  pr;ce .  Get  yours  now  at  pres¬ 
ent  lowest  bed-rock  price— and  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
FrPpRnnk  9fi<-Jives  You  all  the  facts.  Also  601  reasons 
■  why  you  should  have  a  Majestic  -testimon¬ 

ials  from  users  in  every  state.  Wonderful  bargains  in  cream 
separators  and  all  kinds  of  farm  equipment.  Write  for  it. 
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and  produce  satin  finish  fruit  by  using 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


in  combination  with 


B.T.S  #  or  Atomic  Sulphur 


Let  our  experts  tell  you  how  to  control 

Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  Canker  Worm,  Apple 
Blotch,  Leaf  Spot,  Brown  ^Rot,  Bitter  Rot  and 
Blotch,  by  spraying. 


Orchard  Brand  B.  T.  S.  is  a  dry  product,  with  no  leakage  or 
wastage,  less  bulk  and  more  easily  handled  than  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution.  You  have  less  freight  to  pay  and  will  find  it  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  A  100-lb.  keg  of  B.  T.  S.  is  the 
equivalent  in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  50-gallon  barrel  of 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution  weighing  about  600  lbs.  Orchard  Brand 
Atomic  Sulphur  is  a  highly  efficient  fungicide  for  the  control  of 
apple  scab,  brown  rot  of  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits,  apple 
mildew  and  rust  diseases. 


FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU 


We  are  cooperating  with  \fruit  grozvers  every¬ 
where.  Put  your  spraying  problems  up  to  us. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Our  advice  and 
directions  are  given  free.  •  Write  us  direct.  We 
answer  spraying  inquiries  personally.  Get  your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  the  season¬ 
able  spraying  pointers  and  information  we 
are  sending  out.  Address  as  below. 


General  Chemical? 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York 


1 


Imp.  Dwarf  Blueberry  (Huckleberry) 

Large,  luscious— almost  seedless.  Yields  abundant¬ 
ly  without  special  culture— very  hardy. 

Also  the  best  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  etc.  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  hlu  iins. 
Vines,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Oui 
descriptive  Catalog  No.  1  gives  details.  It  is  FREIC. 

J.T.kL0VETT,  Inc.,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,!*.  J. 

Berry  Specialists  for  4H  yean. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
The  “ST.  MARTIN” 

Awarded  Silver  Medal  and  9  cash  prizes  by  Massachusetts 
Hoiticultural  Society.  Delicious  flavor;  rich,  deep,  red 
clear  to  center.  Holds  large  size  to  last  picking.  It  St. 
Martin's  heaped  fruit  basket  at  24tli  picking  of  season. 
Undoubtedly  linest  all-around  Strawberry  in  existence. 
After  eleven  years  faithful  proving,  this  remarkable 
Strawberry  now  for  sale.  For  Free  Descriptive  Circular,  write  to 

LOUIS  GRATON,  Originator  and  Sole  Owner 
305  Bedlord  Street,  WHITMAN,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  hestof  the  Ever. 

bearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 

Free.  V.R.  ALLEN,  Grower  and  Distributor, Seaford,  Delaware 


WANTED— 3.600  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

Edward  L.  Clarkson  -  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Bndded  Nut  Trees  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 

Best  Hardy  Northern  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  55  Rockport,  Indiana 


BIG  MONEY  IN  KERRIES.  Strawberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  H.  B0RG0,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


icon  s  SWEET  CLOVER 


Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  best 
substitute.  Fits  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
•  V  for  our  catalogue  telling  ‘‘How  to  Know 
■  Good  Seed"  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain- 
*nF  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0. 


J 


NUT  ORCHARDS  PAY  BIG! 

Nut  trees  require  less  care  than  fruit 
trees  ;  you  do  not  have  to  spray  nut 
trees,  and  pruning  amounts  to  nothing. 
Profits  in  nut  orchards  are  large. 

My  Nut  Catalog  will  be  sent  Jree  to  your 
addres*  if  you  ask  for  it.  _  It  contains  much 
helpful  information :  you'll  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Send  for  it  now. 

J.  F.  JONES,  SPECIALIST 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Penna. 


FRUIT  TREES  and 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Buy  your  stock  from  ail 

NURSERY  ESTABLISHED  1877 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  CATALOGUE 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Box  234,  PERRY,  OHIO 


If  you  want  GRAPES 
BERRIES 
PEONIES 
ROSES 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.C.  McKAY,  Afgr.  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 

■  a  !!■■■■■  i 


U nuioert  Un  1  7  the  million  dollar  strawberry  exolusive- 
nOWdrO  no.  I  I  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
introducer.  C.  E.  Chapman,  North  Stoninuxon,  Conn. 


Pruning  the  Grape 

The  Whole  Story  Plainly  Told 


This  Year’s  Crop. — While  the  pruning 
for  the  1920  crop  has  not  progressed  very 
far  as  yet,  owing  to  the  depth  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
prices  returned  for  the  1919  crop  have  gone 
to  the  heads  of  some  growers,  as  it  is  be¬ 
ing  reflected  in  their  pruning.  So  far  as 
my  observation  goes  it  seems  inadvisable 
to  put  up  more  fruiting  buds  for  1920 
than  were  utilized  in  1919.  Many  vine¬ 
yards  were  severely  taxed  in  maturing  the 
crop  of  the  past  season,  though,  thanks 
to  an  unusually  favorable  maturing  sea¬ 
son,  a  very  fair  yield  was  returned  and 
a  fair  amount  of  mature  eane  growth  was 
made.  Yet)  the  fact  remains  that  many 
vineyards  were  not  plowed  at  all  the  past 
season  ;  these  produced  fruit  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  vigor  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  are  in  no  condition  to  bear 
a  crop  equal  to  that  of  the  past  season. 
As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  amount  of 
cane  growth  is  very  deceiving  when  the 
leaves  are  on.  and  in  consequence  that 
made  during  1919  in  the  average  vineyard 
is  not  much  in  excess  of  that  made  in  a 
so-called  good  year.  Then,  too,  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  cane  in  many  vineyards  is  not 
so  complete  as  was  at  first  believed,  owing 
to  the  heavy  demands  made  by  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  fairly  large  yield.  WTith  these 
facts  before  us  there  is  no  reasonable  jus¬ 
tification  in  pruning  longer  than  was  done 
for  the  1919  crop.  In  fact,  in  many  vine¬ 
yards  from  which  four  and  five-ton  crops 
were  harvested  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  put  up  less  buds. 

Number  of  Buds  Carried. — It  has 
been  our  practice  for  several  years  past  to 
assume  as  a  maximum  about  50  buds  for 
a  Concord  vine  growing  under  good  con¬ 
ditions  of  fertility  and  tilth.  These  buds 
may  be  carried  on  from  four  to  five  canes, 
and  this  number  includes  those  carried  on 
spurs  retained  for  renewals  or  for  the 
fruiting  canes  of  the  succeeding  year. 
However,  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  vines  carry  considerably  less  than  50. 
The  average  as  actually  counted  over  a 
period  of  years  is  approximately  36.  The 
average  number  of  canes  carrying  these 
has  been  less  than  three.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  vineyards  that  have  supported 
more  than  50  buds,  but  these  can  be 
counted  on  the  two  hands.  If  fertility  be 
supplied  liberally  through  the  use  of 
stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers,  it 
would  be  possible  to  maintain  a  more  uni¬ 
form  average  from  year  to  year. 

Source  of  Cane. — There  ought  to  be  a 
consideration  given  as  to  the  source  of 
the  cane  that  is  to  be  put  up.  By  this 
is  meant  whether  it  arises  from  the  growth 
of  the  preceding  year  or  from  wood  older 
than  two  years,  as  from  the  trunk,  arms 
and  even  from  the  crown.  While  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  just  what 
the  percentage  of  the  buds  are  fruit' buds 
on  the  canes  from  wood  older  than  two 
years,  nevertheless  a  large  number  from 
such  canes  are  wood  buds,  and  produce 
no  fruit.  This  is  true  in  a  greater  degree 
of  the  canes  that  sucker  from  near  the 
ground  level.  In  view  of  this  fact  only 
canes  that  arise  from  spurs  of  like  age  on 
the  arms  or  trunk  should  be  put  up  if  the 
maximum  amount  of  fruit  from  a  certain 
number  of  buds  is  expected.  With  the 
European  grapes  the  distinction  between 
fruit  buds  and  wood  buds  is  more  marked. 
The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  utilizing  canes  in  spurring, 
especially  on  the  older  wood.  Through 
these  much  greater  leeway  in  pruning  is 
obtained  and  the  form  of  the  vine  main¬ 
tained.  Through  spurring  on  the  arms 
the  tendency  to  lengthen  them  is  obviated, 
since  very  desirable  fruiting  canes  can  be 
secured  relatively  close  to  the  head  of  the 
vine. 

Pruning  Worden. — Worden,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  much  shorter  pruned  than  Con¬ 
cord,  for  it  possesses  the  inherent  charac¬ 
ter  of  greater  fruitfulness.  When  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear,  it  ripens  its  fruit  un¬ 
evenly.  When  it  is  pruned  moderately 
and  giv*m  an  ample  supply  of  readily 
available  nitrogen  it  ripens  its  fruit  well 
and  evenly.  Worden  growing  under  con¬ 
ditions  comparable  with  Concord  should 
be  pruned  at  least  20  buds  less.  That  is, 
if  we  assume  that  a  Concord  vine  grow¬ 
ing  under  good  tilth  and  fertility  has  been 
pruned  to  50  buds,  including  those  carried 
on  the  spurs,  Worden  should  be  pruned  to 
approximately  30  lnids.  This  is  not  as 
usually  practiced,  as  little  distinction  is 
made  between  the  pruning  of  Concord  and 
Worden. 

Overpruning. — It  is  far  better  to  err 
through  overpruning  than  by  underprun¬ 
ing.  There  are,  however,  but  few  who 
overprune,  but  rather  the  tendency  is  the 
other  way.  Under  the  present  condition 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  vines  in  Western 
New  York  no  ill  effects  can  possibly  re¬ 
sult  from  overpruning  this  season.  From 
observation  of  many  vines  from  widely 
scattered  vineyards  in  this  section  it  is 
very  apparent  that  many  growers  are  not 
pruning  closely  enough  to  insure  a  well- 
matured  crop  in  1920.  One  of  the  causes 
that  has  and  is  contributing  to  the  loose 
cluster  of  the  Concord  is  the  underprun¬ 


ing  that  has  been  given.  Grown  under 
rational  pruning,  good  tilth  and  ample 
fertility,  Concord  sets  a  fairly  compact 
cluster,  but  when  any  one  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  unsatisfied  the  cluster  becomes 
a  disappointment.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  the  statement  that  Concord  has 
deteriorated  or  lias  “run  out.’’  It  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  it  is  being  starved 
out  through  neglect  in  pruning,  tillage 
and  restoration  of  soil  fertility.  The 
writer  has  seen  for  several  years  past 
Concord  grown  directly  from  plants  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  mother ‘plant  at  Concord. 
Mass.  Grown  side  by  side  with  the  same 
variety  obtained  from  the  nurseryman,  it 
is  impossible  to  toll  the  fruit  of  the  one 
from  the  other.  Further,  the  plants  of 
the  one  make  no  more  nor  less  growth  than 
that  from  the  other.  In  very  exceptional 
cases  the  vines  have  been  so  stimulated  by 
close  pruning  and  good  fertilization  that 
they  are  making  an  excessive  growth  and 
are  maturing  but  few  loose  clusters,  but 
those  instances  are  very  rare.  In  these 
instances  it  is,  of  course,  advisable  to 
prune  longer  and  withhold  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  until  the  readjustment 
comes,  the  balance  restored. 

A  Desirable  Method.  —  The  single- 
stem.  four-cane  Kniffen  method  of  train¬ 
ing  the  vine  lias  added  another  point  to 
its  many  desirable  features.  These  have 
frequently  been  discussed  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  The  only  vineyards  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Erie  belt  that  have  allowed  of 
continuous  pruning  through  the  Winter 
are  those  trained  to  this  method.  With 
the  Chautauqua  method  the  growth  is 
close  to  the  ground,  much  of  it.  iu  fact, 
lying  on  it.  Consequently  the  snow  that 
has  been  unusually  deep  this  year  has 
covered  so  much  of  the  new  growth  that 
pruning  has  been  almost  totally  held  up 
for  a  month.  Those  growers  fortunate 
enough  to  have  vines  trained  to  the  Knif¬ 
fen  are  still  pruning.  The  single-stem 
Kniffen  method  likewise  allows  greater 
flexibility  in  the  pruning.  Vines  so 
trained  may  be  pruned  long  or  short  with¬ 
out  takiug  into  consideration  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  cane’s  length  being  sufficient 
to  reach  the  middle  or  top  wire.  Canes 
of  four-bud  length  can  be  utilized  just  as 
readily  with  this  method  as  those  of  10 
buds.  This  means  a  great  saving  of  labor 
in  seasons  of  short  cane  growth. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Pruning  Neglected  Vines 

IIow  should  I  prime  neglected  grape¬ 
vines?  Would  you  cut  them  back  as  se¬ 
verely  as  newly  set  or  young  one-year 
vines,  or, leave  them,  say.  Kniffen  system 
at  once,  four  strands  cut  back  to  two  buds 
each  ?  o.  c.  d. 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

The  extent  of  pruning  negeleeted  vines 
can  only  be  judged  by  the  man  on  the 
ground,  for  the  conditions  under  which 
these  plants  are  growing,  as  to  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  moisture  conditions,  etc.,  must  be 
considered.  If  the  vines  are  to  be  given 
good  tillage  following  the  pruning  they 
will  stand  longer  pruning  than  if  they  are 
to  be  negeleeted  in  this  respect. 

Most  of  the  neglected  vines  that  have 
come  under  the  writer’s  observation  have 
required  very  close  pruning  to  bring 
them  baek  to  any  semblance  of  a  grape¬ 
vine.  Usually  the  old  wood  has  length¬ 
ened  greatly,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
annual  eane  growth  has  become  short¬ 
ened.  These  conditions  consequently  ren¬ 
der  it  very  difficult  to  secure  any  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  one-year  cane  growth 
close  to  the  trunk  or  near  the  grbund.  If 
a  number  of  spurs  can  be  made  from  last 
year’s  canes  directly  from  the  trunk,  it 
would  seem  that  the  single-stem  Kniffen 
method  of  training  would  offer  the  best 
opportunity  in  getting  these  vines  back  to 
the  desired  form.  The  spurs  should  be 
made,  however,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  wire 
levels,  preferably  below  than  above  the 
levels.  More  spurs  must  be  left  than  are 
actually  needed  to  re-form  the  vine  for 
the  reason  that  the  leaf  surface  must  not 
be  too  much  lessened,  else  the  roots  will 
suffer  for  lack  of  sufficient  nutriment.  The 
second  season  this  excess  growth  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  pruned  away.  F.  E.  G. 


The  Liberty  Bell 

Will  you  tell  me  how,  when  and  where 
the  old  Liberty  Bell  of  1776  came  to  be 
cracked,  and  whether  the  crack  was  ever 
repaired?  T  was  asked  tiio  question  and 
I  Con  ssed  ignorance,  but  as  I  have  seen 
so  many  various  questions  asked  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  appeal  to  you  for  the  answer. 

New  York.  T.  S.  T. 

The  Liberty  Bell  was  brought  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1752  and  recast 
iu  Philadelphia  in  1753,  in  April  and 
•Tune,  tin1  words  “Proclaim  liberty  through¬ 
out  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof”  (Lev.  xxv..  10)  being  then  placed 
upon  it.  It  was  cracked  on  July  8.  1835, 
while  being  tolled  in  memory  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Until  then  it  had  been 
tolled  annually  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 
cannot  find  any  record  of  any  attempt  at 
repairing  it.  E.  J.  w. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  agree  with  what  the  editor  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  says  in  regard  to  the  fever  in  the 
South  for  planting  early  Irish  potatoes 
this  Spring.  Farmers  who  are  not  truck¬ 
ers,  and  are  out  of  a  district  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  market  garden  crops 
exclusively,  cannot  seem  to  understand 
how  badly  they  are  handicapped  by  their 
situation.  In  the  great  trucking  sections 
of  the  South,  where  there  is  an  efficient 
produce  selling  exchange,  the  grower  has 
the  advantage  of  better  freight  rates,  half 
as  much  commission  on  sales  and  also  a 
refund  of  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  manufactories  of  barrels  and  pack¬ 
ages  right  among  them,  and  cheaper  than 
the  distant  grower  can  possibly  command. 
All  these  often  make  a  season  with  fair 
profit  to  the  grower  when  it  is  simply 
disaster  to  the  isolated  grower.  In  fact, 
I  have  always  insisted  that  one  should  be 
a  farmer  altogether  or  a  market  gardener 
altogether,  and  that  if  he  wants  to  devote 
himself  to  the  growing  of  the  perishable 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  he  should  get 
where  that  is  the  general  business  of  the 
section,  and  where  organized  effort  and 
co-operation  will  be  of  help.  I  am  get¬ 
ting  letter  after  letter,  at  first  from  the 
far  South  and  later  all  the  way  up  to 
Virginia,  stating  that  the  writers  were 
going  to  invest  in  crops  they  have  never 
handled.  Early  potatoes  have  formed  the 
greater  part  of  these  inquiries,  and  the 
first  thing  a  Southern  man  wants  to  know 
is  how  much  fertilizer  and  of  what  per¬ 
centages  to  use.  Then  another  large  class, 
who  have  been  attracted  bv  *■'  !  rices 

for  tobacco,  want  tc  ..now  all  about 
growing  tobacco  and  curing  it.  Others 
are  captured  by  the  peanut  fever,  and 
want  to  know  all  about  that  crop.  Then, 
last  Summer,  the  cucumber  crop  paid 
wonderfully  well,  and  they  are  now  asking 
about  that  crop,  and  also  with  these  vege¬ 
table  crops  they  all  want  to  know  to 
whom  they  should  consign  their  produce. 
Since  we  here  know  nothing  about  pro¬ 
duce  commission  merchants,  I  cannot,  of 
course,  answer  that.  Our  produce  is  either 
shipped  by  the  exchanges  or  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  at  the  railroad  stations  to  cash  buy¬ 
ers  who  have  their  cars  waiting  to  load, 
and  I  have  known  these  men  to  get  caught 
by  a  sudden  slump  and  to  pay  more  here 
than  they  get  North.  Now  the  first  year’s 
effort  of  a  man  with  a  crop  he  knows 
uothiug  about  is  pretty  sure  to  make  a 
failure  in  some  respect.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  tobacco.  In  a  section  where 
no  tobacco  has  been  grown  it  will  be  very 
uncertain  as  to  what  kind  of  tobacco  the 
soil  will  produce,  for  this  is  a  matter  of 
soil.  The  red  uplands  of  the  South  will 
not  make  the  bright,  yellow  tobacco,  while 
right  in  the  same  section  there  are  over¬ 
laying  the  red  clay  sections  of  gray  sandy 
soil  which  make  the  finest  of  gold  leaf,  and 
a  little  way  off  the  same  soil  apparently 
will  make  a  mahogany  leaf.  White  Bur¬ 
ley  thrives  on  limestone  soil  and  no  other, 
and  all  midland  Virginian  and  Southern 
Maryland  grow  a  brown  shipping  tobac¬ 
co.  while  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  valleys 
they  grow  a  fine  high-priced  black  tobac¬ 
co  for  navy  plug.  Hence,  the  new  grower 
never  knows  what  class  of  tobacco  he  is 
going  to  get  on  his  soil,  and  his  inexperi¬ 
ence  in  curing  and  handling  the  crop  is 
very  apt  to  make  his  tobacco  a  nameless 
sort  of  brand  and  badly  cured. 

As  a  rule.  I  have  found  that  the  men 
who  are  everlastingly  ready  to  jump  into 
a  new  crop  are  the  men  who  have  never  i 
farmed  well  with  the  crops  of  the  section. 
Certain  crops  become  the  leading  farm 
crops  of  a  region  from  natural  causes, 
which  make  them  best  suited  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  there,  and  the  men  who 
persistently  adhere  to  their  money  crops 
and  who  use  their  brain  in  the  study  of 
ways  and  means  for  producing  these  crops 
in  the  most  quantities  an  acre,  and  most 
economical  methods,  are  the  men  who 
succeed,  while  the  men  who  read  tales  of 
wonderful  profits  in  something  they  never 
grew  and  know  nothing  about  fail  in  the 
crops  that  would  bring  them  money  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  have  never  farmed  well. 
When  a  man  in  the  cotton  country  writes 
to  me  he  wants  to  know  all  about  growing 
sunflowers  and  curing  them  and  selling 
the  seed.  I  know  at  once  that  he  is  a  fail¬ 
ure.  And  when  another  writes  to  know) 
all  about  cucumber  growing  and  harvest-, 
ing  and  packages  for  shipping  and  men 
to  sell  them,  when  he  may  be  hundreds  of 
miles  from  a  mill  that  makes  the  shipping 


Efficient  Farm  Haulage  Equipment 


r  V  'HE  diversified  products  and  materials  to  be  transported  on  the 
farm  make  essential  a  haulage  unit  designed  with  farm  demands 
well  understood. 


The  Magazine 
"TRUCK 
TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION”  is 
free  to  all  inter¬ 
ested.  Write 
Dept.  RN. 

Selden  Truck 
Corporation 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  body  must  be  designed  to  carry  all  loads  efficiently.  The  truck 
must  be  built  to  carry  the  varied  loads  over  roads  of  all  conditions. 

The  All-Purpose  Farm  Body  mounted  on  a  Selden  Truck  provides 
easily  arranged  combinations  for  the  most  economical  haulage  of 
machinery,  hay,  grain,  produce,  fruit,  livestock,  fertilizer  and  ail 
other  products. 

"In-Built  Quality”  keeps  the  Selden  Motor  Truck  always  on  the 
job — giving  satisfaction  under  all  conditions. 

Literature  completely  describing  this  body  and  truck  will  be 
mailed  with  no  obligation  on  your  part. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Ship  by  Truck  1%,  2%,  3%,  5  Tons 

—SELDEN  Truck  All  Worm  Drive 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00$  Grade  B  16.00$ 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
.  FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

Tli-  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  graiii  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  bum  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  alt  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  aud  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logieal  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  book.  "Phosphorus  and  Manure,"  will  give  you  valuable  information  aloug  these 
lines,  aud  "Cover  Crops.  Manure  and  Phosphorus"  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  cau  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  earload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Wither  bee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


Values 
Booming! 

Land  has  in¬ 
creased  5100.00  to 
5200.00  an  acre  in  many  states.  With  bumper 
crops  and  high  prices  why  let  land  stand  idle 
in  bush  and  swamps?  One  man,  one  horse 
with  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller  can  clean  an 
acre  a  day!  No  stump  too  big— they  come 
out  clean,  leaving  land  in  condition  tor 
modern  cultivators,  tractors,  etc. 


Clean  Out  Stumps — Make  Money 


You  can  buy  up  uncleared  land  at  bargain  prices, 
clear  it  with  a  Hercules  at  little  cost,  and  in¬ 
crease  ita  value  $200.00  to  $400.00  an  acre!  Many 
are  doing  it.  Write  us  today  for  full  details,  cat¬ 
alogue  aud  introductory  price  proposition. 


HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
130  28th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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The  Sweet  Cereal  Flavor  of 

Grape-Nuts 

is  not  produced  hy  adding 
sugar  to  this  blend  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley. 

The  sweetness  is  due  to  ac¬ 
tual 


^r.T— " 


long  baking 

There’s  a  Reason  (or  Grape-Nuts 


- - - 


- - 


.No  matter  how  little  or  how  much  fence  yon 

■  need— tret  my  new  big  Bargain  Fence  and 
Gate  Book.  Shows  160  styles  —  bed  rock 

^DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

and  save  20%  to  40%.  Also  on  Gates,  Lawn 
Fence,  Barb  Wire,  etc.  My  low  prices  will 

|”prise  FREIGHT  PREPAID _ 

,W  ->  BROWN  FENCK  Is  made  of  Heavy.  Basic,  Open- 
■r Hearth,Galvanized  Wire—  stiffest, strongest,  loDgest-life fence. 
Sample  to  test  and  book,  free,  postpaid. 

the  brown  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pspt.559  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
MARK  on  the  BAG 

It  means 

GOOD  FERTILIZER 


Booklet  Free  on  Any 

Crop  You  Grow  ! 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 


Syracuse  Plow  Parts 
Always  Fit  Perfectly 


EACH  individual  part  of  Syracuse  plow  bottoms  is 
made  of  the  best  material  for  the  purpose  and 
absolutely  true  to  pattern  design.  Extra  parts  are 
exact  duplicates  of  the  original  parts.  That’s  why 
Syracuse  plow  parts  always  fit  perfectly — why  Syra¬ 
cuse  plows  keep  on  running  steady,  and  cutting  and 
turning  cleanly,  without  troublesome  adjustments. 

SYRACUSE  ^lowsG 


Syracuse  Die-Drop¬ 
ped  Malleable 

Standard  holds  all 
members  rigidly  to¬ 
gether,  without  the 
use  of  packing.  It 
combines  unusual 
strength  and  light¬ 
ness. 


Write  today  for  a 
folder  describing 
these  plows.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois. 
Ask  for  package 
SW  -840. 


are  built  in  an  Eastern  factory  thatspecializesin  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  Eastern  farmers.  A  successful 
type  has  been  developed  for  every  plowing  condition 
in  the  East. 

Syracuse  chilled  shares,  landsides  and  moldboards 
wear  unusually  well  because  of  the  special  Syracuse 
chilling  process. 

Shares  are  chill  id  throughout  the  cutting  edge  and 
point,  on  the  under  side  as  well  as  on  the  upper  side — 
an  important  feature.  Landsides  are  chilled  extra  deep 
at  the  heel  where  wear  is  greatest.  The  moldboard 
chill  is  deep  and  uniform— no  outcropping  soft  spots. 
Syracuse  high-arch,  double-beaded,  high-carbon, 
steel  beams  are  guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 
Your  John  Deere  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  the 
Syracuse  plow  you  want. 


MOLINL  ILL 
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crates  and  baskets  and  cannot  ship  in 
carloads  and  has  to  trust  to  the  honesty 
of  commission  merchants,  I  simply  tell 
him  to  forget  it,  and  farm  better  with 
corn  and  cotton.  But  there  comes  the 
rub.  The  world  wants  more  cotton,  and 
the  wisest  farmer  is  at  his  wits’  end  to 


February  28,  1920 

Anow  how  to  make  oven  as  much  as  last 
year,  the  South  having  lost  so  many  of 
its  farm  hands  to  the  North.  Indeed,  it 
looks  as  though  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
have  to  feed  and  clothe  itself  soon  when 
our  crops  simply  meet  our  own  needs. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Galvanized  Roofing  Exposed  to  Weather 

Last  Summer  I  had  to  leave  some  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  in  piles,  with  blocks  under 
it,  during  a  wet  spell.  Now,  1  am  told 
that  an  acid  may  have  developed  which 
will  spoil  the  roof.  Is  this  so?  J.  G. 

Hancock,  Md. 

It  is  possible  that  water  may  have 
lodged  between  the  sheets  long  enough  to 
cause  some  rusting,  especially  if  it  was 
not  well  galvanized,  but  no  acid  could 
have  developed  of  itself.  Better  give  it  a 
good  coat  of  roof  paint  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  when  you  can,  and  keep  it  well 
painted.  No  galvanizing  will  hist  indefin- 
nitely,  but  a  well-painted  roof  is  good  for 
many  years. 


Ice  on  Storm  Windows 

How  can  I  prevent  ice  forming  on  the 
storm  windows?  The  cracks  between  the 
inside  and  storm  windows  are  closed. 

Lakeville,  Conn.  m.  r. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  little  moisture  iu 
the  air  at  all  times  and  it  is  this  moisture 
which  freezes  out  as  frost  on.  the  inside 
of  storm  windows.  There  is  no  way 
which  you  can  absolutely  prevent  this, 
but  a  good  temporary  remedy  is  to  mois¬ 
ten  a  bit  of  cloth  with  glycerine  and  go 
over  each  pane  with  it.  That  will  over¬ 
come  the  trouble  for  a  few  days  at  a  time, 
hut  the  treatment  has  to  be  repeated.  A 
little  wax  in  gasoline  may  also  be  used  : 
this  will  last  longer,  but  will  slightly  dim 
the  window  and  will  have  to  be  cleaned 
off  some  day,  of  course. 


Orange  Extract;  Vanilla;  Licorice  Candy 

How  can  I  utilize  fresh  lemon  and 
orange  peels?  How  make  vanilla  extract  t 
How  make  old-fashioned  licorice  drops? 

Erie,  Pa.  C.  N. 

The  amount  of  flavor  iu  both  peels  va¬ 
ries,  so  you  will  have  to  adjust  the  pro¬ 
portions  a  little,  but  the  following  process 
should  give  good  results:  Chop  the  peel 
fine,  avoiding  the  white  portion,  and  grind 
or  rub  up  with  14  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol 
and  two  fluid  ounces  of  glycerine  to  each 
pound  of  peel.  Let  stand  a  day  and  pack 
in  a  percolator  and  percolate,  following 
with  about  six  to  eight  ounces  of  equal 
parts  alcohol  and  water,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  peel.  If  you  watch  the 
flavor  of  the  percolate  you  will  know 
about  when  to  stop,  the  peel  will  ditler 
from  lot  to  lot.  A  press  will  help  get  all 
the  extract.  Under  the  present  regula¬ 
tions  you  will  need  a  special  permit  for 
the  use  of  alcohol,  which  is  gotten  from 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  your 
district. 

Vanilla  flavor  is  best  made,  on  a  small 
scale,  according  to  the  V.  S.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  method.  The  trick  is  to  be  willing 
to  tie  up  your  money  for  a  time  and  let 
the  stuff  age  for  a  few  months  before  you 
begin  to  sell  it.  Then  you  will  get  some¬ 
thing  worth  while;  even  the  best  beans 
give  a  pretty  raw  article  unless  this  age¬ 
ing  is  allowed. 

Licorice  drops  are  merely  gum  drops 
flavored  with  licorice  extract,  which  is  on 
the  market  in  solid  form.  The  base  is  a 
1  lb.  of  the  best  gum  arabie,  1  lb.  of  sugar, 
11/,  lb.s.  of  water,  warmed  to  solution, 
strained,  boiled  to  a  honey  consistency, 
flavored,  during  the  last  boil,  with  licorice 
or  anything  else  you  wish,  and  dropped 
into  holes  in  a  pan  of  starch,  in  which  the 
drops  set  to  a  solid.  The  boiling  should 
he  done  in  a  double  boiler,  to  avoid  scorch¬ 
ing.  The  other  sort  of  licorice  drops  are 
a  hard  candy,  properly  flavored  :  they  re¬ 
quire  a  candy  maker’s  layout  to  he  made 
well. 


Indications  of  Oil 

Our  soil  is  slightly  rolling,  sandy  loam, 
with  many  acres  of  low,  black  muck,  aud 
upon  the  drainage  water  on  this  muck 
land  there  appears  to  be  quite  a  heavy 
film  of  oil  passing  away.  What  are  the 
indications  where  oil  is  found  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities?  F- 

Perry,  Ohio. 

Aside  from  geological  considerations 
which  a  person  at  a  dist  ance could  not 
give  you  any  help  about,  the  indications 
of  oil  are,  as  you  point  out.  the  oil  itself, 
regardless  of  what  the  surface  soil  hap¬ 
pens  to  he  made  of.  But  are  you  sure 
it  is  oil?  In  swampy  places  there  is  often 
an  oily-looking  layer  on  the  water  which 
is  much  more  closely  related,  to  potatoes 
than  to  petroleum  ;  that  it.  it  is  a  very 
thin  film  of  minute  plants,  microscopic 
in  size,  but  myriad  in  number,  which  keep 
growing  so  fast  that  they  seem  to  (low 
from  the  hanks  of  the  pond  or  puddle, 
and  are  carried  away  by  the  stream  which 
drains  it.  This  layer  or  film  is  often  iri¬ 
descent,  also,  just  like  oil,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  which  is  optical,  and  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  reason  for  soap  bubble  col¬ 


ors.  The  one  sure  test  is  to  gather  a 
quantity  of  the  film,  as  best  you  can,  skim- 
ing  it  off  and  eoncentating  in  a  jar  from 
which  siphon  the  lower  layer  till  you  get 
enough  to  test  to  sec  if  it  is  really  pe¬ 
troleum.  say  half  a  teaspoonful.  If  this 
tilm  turns  out  to  be  oil,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  determine  where  to  drill  for 
the  main  reservoir,  for,  like  Hamlet’s 
friendi  whom  he  left  behind  the  arras,  it 
will  stay  till  you  come.  Put  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  its  being  oil.  That 
oil-like  film  is  very  common,  especially 
where  there  is  more  or  less  iron  in  the 
soil,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  one  city 
“come-on”  in  the  hands  of  an  imaginative 
farm  salesman  has  been  led  to  purchase 
many  acres  of  rocks,  sand  and  swamp  on 
the  representation  that  oil  was  there  for 
the  boring,  when  such  glittering  mud-holes 
had  been  shown  with  due  secrecy  and 
solemnity. 


How  Ice  Forms 

Which  way  does  ice  grow?  Docs  a  thin 
scale  form,  and  then  more  water  come 
through  the  ice  and  freeze  on  the  top,  or 
does  it  freeze  on  the  bottom  by  conduc¬ 
tion  of  the  cold?  Also,  what  is  the  source 
of  snow  ice.  the  white  part  of  the  cake 
which  is  also  often  in  the  middle? 

Aitamont,  N.  Y.  R.  R.  f. 

Water  freezes  in  every  direction  when 
it  is  cold  enough,  and  continues  to  freeze 
as  long  as  the  cold,  that  is,  the  loss  of 
heat,  continues.  Ice  is  practically  imper¬ 
vious  to  water,  as  you  can  easily  see  by 
freezing  a  thin  layer  of  ice  around  the 
water  in  a  tin  pail,  plunging  it  for  just 
a  moment  in  hot  water,  and  lifting  out 
the  shell  of  ice  with  water  in  it.  But 
to  work  this  trick,  be.  sure  you  pick  out 
a  pail  which  slopes  a  little  toward  the 
bottom  ;  the  curled  rim  on  the  ordinary, 
straight-sided  tin  pail  is  almost  always 
just  a  shade  smaller  than  the  sides.  The 
machine  that  curls  the  sheet  over  the 
wire  pinches  it  a  bit.  and  the  rim  will 
bind.  Leave  the  shell  of  ice  with  water 
in  it  where  it  is  cold  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  freeze  till  if  is  solid.  The  water 
freezing  inside  of  the  shell  of  ice  may 
crack  it  just  as  it  would  a  glass  jar.  hut 
this  will  only  happen  when  the  inner 
freeze  is  quick  and  severe,  otherwise  the 
ice  will  crack  slowly  and  the  water  run 
into  the  cracks  and  freeze  so  as  to  seal 
them. 

Water  in  a  quiet  pond  freezes  on  the 
top.  and  then  the  heat  of  the  lower  water 
is  lost  by  passing  into  the  air  from  the 
surface  of  the  ice  and  the  ice  forms  on 
the  bottom  of  the  original  scale  as  fast 
as  this  heat  is  lost.  Since  ice  passes  heat 
rather  slowly,  the  ice  thickens  slower  and 
slower,  even  though  the  air  keeps  pretty 
cold  for  many  days.  Some  few  ponds 
will  freeze  solid,  but  there  is  mostly  a 
layer  of  water,  kept  just  above  freezing 
by  the  general  heat  of  the  earth. 

Once  iu  a  while,  when  conditions  are 
just  right,  you  will  get  quite  a  layer  of 
frost  on  an  ice  surface,  and  of  course  this 
time  the  ice  really  does  grow  from  the 
t«q).  but  the  water  comes  from  the  air. 
and  not  up  through  the  ice.  And  of 
course,  sometimes,  it  happens  that  the 
stream  rises  suddenly  and  floods  the  sur¬ 
face.  and  then,  if  there  is  a  little  snow 
on  the  ice.  you  will  have  a  layer  of 
snow  ice  in  the  middle.  But  most  snow 
ice  is  from  another  cause,  that  is.  the 
squeezing  out  of  air,  really  mostly  the 
oxygen  from  the  air,  since  that  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  nitrogen,  as 
the  water  changes  to  the  solid  form.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  why  these  bands  of 
air  bubbles  form  in  the  ice;  the  air  iu 
the  water  and  the  sudden  freezing  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  you  will 
sometimes  see  several  such  bands,  in  the 
same  cake,  and  a  close  look  will  show 
that  they  cannot  be  snow  which  had  at 
some  time  fallen  on  tile  surface,  but  are 
-really  layers  of  bubbles. 

Tee  made  in  tanks  by  cold  brine,  so- 
called  “artificial  ice.”  though  of  course 
it  is  just  as  genuine  ice  as  that  from  a 
pond,  always  has  this  center  of  air  bub¬ 
bles.  and  it  bothers  the  manufacturers 
quite  a  little.  Sometimes  they  prefer  not 
to  freeze  the  cake  solid,  just  pour  out 
the  water  center  and  sell  it  that  way. 
since  there  a  prejudice  against  it,  and 
this  bubbly  ice  really  does  melt  a  little 
faster.  Once  in  a  while,  when  tile  water 
is  very  cold,  and  the  top  of  the  stream  is 
running  fast,  or  the  pond  is  blown  by 
the  wind,  the  ice  will  really  form  at 
the  bottom  first.  This  is  called  “anchor 
ice.”  and  soon  floats  to  the  top,  some¬ 
times  being  caught  under  the  top  ice 
which  also  forms.  This  is  a  rather  pom- 
quality  of  ice,  as  it  is  nearly  always 
somewhat  muddy  aud  usually  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  smell. 
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OAKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


ONE  thing,  above  all  others,  singles  out  this 
new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  four  door  Sedan 
for  especial  consideration — that  is  its  pronounced 
and  unrivaled  value.  It  is  a  car  embodying  all 
the  comfort  and  reliability  that  ample  size  and 
sound  construction  can  give.  It  is  a  car 
mechanically  so  efficient  that, under  all  conditions, 
it  delivers  the  maximum  of  service  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost.  It  is  a  car  so  well  and  completely 
appointed  that  every  essential  convenience  is 
included  in  its  standard  equipment.  Yet  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  this  Oakland  Sensible  Six  four  door 
Sedan  is  relatively  very  low.  The  moderate 
investment  it  represents,  and  the  fine  and  spirited 
character  of  the  car’s  performance,  combine  in 
this  Oakland  to  a  value  as  conspicuous  in  the 
present  market  as  it  is  unusual. 

Model  34-C :  Tot.  rinc  Car,  $1165;  Roadster,  $1165;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $1825; 
Col  pe,  $1825.  F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mick.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Just  at  this  time  many  people  seem  to 
be  concerned  about  what  they  call  ‘‘the 
unseen  world.”  That  means  the  state  of 
existence  after  death.  Maeterlinck,  the 
Belgian  poet,  came  to  America  to  give^his 
opinion,  but  failed  through  lack  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Sir  Oliver  Bodge,  a  great  scientist, 
is  here  with  what  he  calls  proof  that  we 
may  learn  how  to  communicate  with  those 
who  have  passed  away.  Quite  a  number 
of  readers  have  written  asking  what  I 
think  or  know'  about  all  this.  Most  of 
those  who  write  me  seem  to  be  living  in 
lonely  places,  and  under  rather  hard  con¬ 
ditions.  They  have  all  lost  wife  or  hus¬ 
band,  parent,  child,  or  some  dear  friend. 
Now',  like  most  other  reasoning  people,  I 
have  tried  to  imagine  what  really  happens 
to  a  human  being  after  what  we  call 
death,  and  I  have  had  some  curious  ex¬ 
periences,  which  you  might  or  might  not 
credit.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  thrown 
much  into  the  society  of  avowed  spirit¬ 
ualists.  I  knew'  several  so-called  ‘‘medi¬ 
ums”  and  attended  many  ‘“seances.”  The 
evident  clumsy  and  vulgar  “fakes”  about 
most  of  these  things  disgusted  me,  yet  I 
must  admit  that  some  of  these  “mediums” 
did  possess  a  strange  and  peculiar  power 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Most,  of  these  sincere  “mediums”  seemed 
to  be  people  w'ho  had  suffered  greatly  and 
carried  through  life  some  great  affliction 
or  trouble  which  they  constantly  brooded 
over.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  all  seriously  afflicted 
see  and  understand  things  which  most 
others  do  not.  An  afflicted  person  is 
forced  to  devolop  extraordinary  power  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  limb  or  organ  or  faculty.  Tho  blind 
man  must  learn  to  see  with  his  fingers 
and  his  ears.  The  deaf  man  must  hear 
with  his  eyes  or  develop  a  sort  of  quick 
judgment  or  instinct  of  decision.  The 
man  plunged  into  grief  or  despondency  at 
the  loss  of  fortune,  friends  or  health  must 
rise  out  of  it  through  some  extraordinary 
development  of  faith  and  hope  and  will¬ 
power.  Someone  has  said  that  the  blind 
or  the  deaf  man  is  “half  dead.”  and  in  his 
efforts  to  do  anything  like  a  full  man’s 
work  in  the  world  he  must  borrow 
power  from  the  great  “unseen  world !” 
For  example,  I  will  ask  you  this  question  : 
Take  a  woman  like  Helen  Keller,  without 
sight  or  speech  or  hearing.  Take  a  man 
who  is  totally  deaf  and  also  totally  blind 
- — how  would  they  know,  physically,  when 
they  are  dead?  I  think  I  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  real  advancement  in  true 
religion  and  Christian  thought  has  for  the 
most  part  been  made  by  some  “man  of 
sorrows.”  or  people  who  through  great 
affliction  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the 
“unseen  world”  for  help  ! 

s<  *  *  *  * 

Tears  ago,  in  a  Western  State,  there 
lived  a  farmer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  living  now  or  not.  Perhaps  he  will 
read  this.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  into  the 
silent  country  to  learn  what  influence  the 
little  child  liad  with  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  This  man  was  deaf. 
Through  long  years  his  hearing  had  slowly 
failed,  and  its  going  had  left  a  dark  dis¬ 
couragement  upon  him.  He  owned  his 
farm  and  was  moderately  well-to-do.  A 
hard  worker  and  honest  man,  he  wrent 
about  his  work  mechanically,  through  hab¬ 
it.  with  a  great  hunger  at  his  heart.  He 
did  not  know  what  it  w'as — a  longing  for 
human  sympathy  and  love.  Ills  wife  was 
a  good  woman,  but  all  her  childhood  had 
been  starved  of  sympathy  and  poetry,  and 
she  could  not  understand.  She  made  her 
husband  comfortable  and  loved  him  in  her 
strange,  inexpressive  way,  but  it  is  hard, 
after  all,  to  get  over  the  feeling  that  the 
afflicted  are  abnormal  and  strange.  They 
had  no  children;  their  one  little  girl  had 
died  in  babyhood.  Sometimes  at  night 
you  would  see  the  deaf  man  standing  in 
the  barnyard  at  the  gate,  looking  off  over 
the  hills  to  the  west,  whei'e  the  clouds 
were  glorious  in  the  sunset.  And  his 
practical  wife  would  see  him  standing 
there  with  the  empty  milk  pail  on  hie 
arm.  She  could  not  understand  the  vis¬ 
ion  and  glory,  the  message  from  the  un¬ 
seen  world  which  filled  her  husband’s  soul 
at  such  times.  So  she  would  go  out  to 
the  barnyard,  shake  her  dreaming  bus 
band  by  the  shoulder  and  shout  in  his  ear  : 

“ Wake  up  and  yet  that  milking  done!" 

She  meant  well,  and  her  husband  never 
complained.  She  meant  to  save  his  money, 
but  he  knew  in  such  moments  that  money 
never  could  pay  his  passages  off  through 
the  purple  sunset  to  the  “unseen  land.” 

tf  *  *  ,  *  # 

Some  day  I  think  I  will  tell  some  of  the 
“Adventures  in  the  Silence”  which  fall  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  deaf  man.  One  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  this  farmer  and  his  wife 
drove  to  town  together.  While  the  wife 
was  doing  her  shopping  the  man  walked 
about  to  meet  some  of  his  old  friends.  As 
he  stood  on  the  street  a  sharp-faced  wom¬ 
an  came  out  of  a  store  followed  by  a  little 
child.  It  was  a  little,  black-haired  thing, 
with  great  brown  eyes  which  carried  the 
look  of  some  hunted  wild  animal.  A 
poor,  thin  little  thing,  with  a  shabby  dress 
and  tattered  shoes.  As  she  passed  the 
child  glanced  up  at  the  farmer  and  saw 
something  in  his  face  that  gave  her  con¬ 
fidence,  for  she  smiled  at  him  and  held  out 
her  little  hand.  The  woman  turned  sharp¬ 
ly  and  the  frightened  child  stumbled  over 
a  little  stone. 

“You  awkward  little  brat!”  shrilled  the 


woman,  “take  that !”  and  with  her  heavy 
hand  she  slapped  the  thin  little  face.  Then 
something  like  the  love  of  a  lioness  for  her 
cub  suddenly  started  in  that  farmer’s 
heart.  Many  foolish  jokes  have  been  made 
about  “love"  at  first  sight,”  but  it  is  really 
nothing  short  of  a  divine  message  when 
two  lives  are  suddenly  welded  together 
forever.  Under  excitement  the  deaf  are 
rarely  dignified,  but  they  are  strangely 
and  *  forcibly  emphatic.  The  woman 
quailed  before  the  roar  of  that  farmer, 
and  the  little  girl  ran  to  him  and  held  his 
hand  for  protection.  A  crowd  gathered, 
and  Lawyer  Brown  came  running  down 
from  his  office. 

“I  want  this  child,”  said  the  farmer. 
“You  know  me  ;  get  her  for  me  !” 

It  was  not  very  hard  to  do.  The  wom¬ 
an  had  married  a  man  with  this  little  girl. 
The  man  had  run  away  and  left  her  (I  do 
not  much  blame  him),  and  this  “brat” 
had  been  left  on  her  hands. 

“Take  her  and  welcome.”  said  the  sharp- 
faced  woman.  “A  good  riddance  to  bad 
rubbish.”  . 

So  Lawyer  Brown  fixed  it  up  legally 
and  the  deaf  man  walked  off  to  where  his 
wagon  stood,  with  the  little  girl  hanging 
tight  to  his  big  finger. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  the  woman  came  with  her  load 
of  packages  she  found  her  husband  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  wagon  seat,  with  the  little  girl 
sitting  on  his  lap.  She  had  found  that 
she  could  not  make  him  hear,  so  she  just 
sat  there  looking  into  his  face,  and  they 
both  understood.  But  the  good  woman 
did  not  understand. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  picking  up  a 
child  like  you  would  a  stray  kitten?  Put 
her  down  and  leave  her  here.” 

But  that  was  as  far  as  she  got.  Her 
husband  looked  at  her  with  a  fierce  glare, 
and  there  was  a  sound  in  his  throat  which 
she  did  not  like.  I  can  tell  you  that  when 
these  good-natured  and  long-suffering  men 
finally  assert  themselves  there  is  a  great, 
clumsy  force  about  it  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
sisted.  And  when  they  got  home  and  the 


little  child  sat  up  at  the  table  between 
them,  something  of  mother  love  stirred  in 
the  woman’s  heart.  She  actually  tried  to 
kiss  the  little  thing,  but  the  child  trembled 
and  ran  to  the  farmer  and  climbed  on  his 
knee.  The  woman  paused  at  her  work  to 
watch  them  as  they  sat  before  the  fire, 
and  something  that  was  like  the  beginning 
of  jealous  rage  came  into  her  heart,  for  it 
came  to  her  that  this  little  one  had  seen 
at  once  something  in  her  husband’s  life 
and  soul  which  she  had  not  been  able  to 
understand. 

There  was  something  more  than  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  strange  intimacy  which  sprang 
up  between  the  deaf  farmer  and  the  little 
girl.  In  some  way  she  made  herself  un¬ 
derstood,  and  she  followed  him  about  day 
by  day  at  his  work,  or  during  his  lonely 
walks' of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  You  would 
see  her  riding  on  the  wagon  beside  him, 
standing  near  as  he  milked,  or  holding  his 
finger  as  he  came  down  the  lane  at  sunset. 
On  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  you  might 
come  upon  them  sitting  at  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  with  the  old  dog  beside  them, 
looking  off  across  the  pleasant  country. 
And  as  the  shadow's  grew'  longer  they 
would  come  home — the  farmer  carrying 
the  little  one  and  the  old  dog  walking 
ahead.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  peace  and 
renewed  hope  which  this  little  waif 
brought  to  that  farmer’s  life  through  the 
feeble  yet  mighty  force  of  love.  And  the 
farmer’s  wife  would  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  see  them  coming.  She  could  not 
walk  with  her  husband  through  lonely 
places  and  make  him  understand,  because 
she  had  never  learned  how.  Yet  the  little 
one  was  drawing  the  older  people  closer 
together,  and  showing  them  more  of  the 
greatest  mystery  and  the  greatest  meaning 
of  life.  But  there  came  a  Sunday  when 
the  little  one  could  not  walk  over  the  hills. 
The  day  was  bright  and  fair.  The  farmer 
stood  looking  sadly  at  the  cool  shadows 
of  the  pines  on  the  distant  hill,  and  the 
old  dog  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  re¬ 
garded  his  master  curiously.  They  could 
both  hear  the  voices  of  the  hills  calling 
them  away.  And  the  voices  came  to  the 
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little  one,  hot  and  weary  with  fever,  toss¬ 
ing  on  her  little  bed  upstairs.  The  doctor 
shook  his  head  when  they  called  him.  The 
child  was  done  with  earthly  things — sure¬ 
ly  called  off  into  the  unseen  country  just 
as  love  and  home  had  come  to  her.  The 
farmer  went  up  into  the  sick  room,  where 
his  wife  sat  by  the  little  sufferer.  This 
man  had  never  regarded  his  wife  as  a 
handsome  woman,  but  he  was  startled  at 
her  face  as  he  bent  over  the  child.  For  at 
last,  in  the  face  of  death  and  sacrifice, 
love  had  really  come  to  that  woman’s 
lonely  heart,  and  Hie  joy  of  it  illumined 
her  face  like  a  lamp  within. 

The  farmer  was  lef*  alone  with  the 
child.  She  knew  him  an  1  beckoned  him 
to  come  near,  and  moved  h  er  lips  to  speak. 
The  man  lay  on  the  bed  b'  side  her  and  put 
his  ear  close  to  the  littl  mouth,  but  try 
as  he  would  he  could  not  hear  her  mes¬ 
sage.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  sadder 
picture  in  the  book  of  time  than  this  de¬ 
nial  by  fate  of  the  right  to  hear  the  last 
message  of  love  from  one  passing  off  into 
the  long  journey  from  which  there  conies 
no  report.  Hopeless  and  bitter  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  man  found  pencil  and 
paper  and  a  large  book  and  gave  them  to 
the  child.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a  last 
painful  effort,  the  little  one  slowly  wrote 
or  printed  a  single  sentence  and  gave  it  to 
him  with  her  little  face  aflame  with  love. 
He  hid  the  note  in  his  pocket  as  his  wife 
and  the  doctor  came  in — for  this  message 
from  the  unseen  world  seemed  to  him  too 
sacred  for  other  human  eyes. 


A 


The  woman  watched  her  husband  close¬ 
ly  and  wondered  why  he  seemed  so  cheer¬ 
ful  as  the  days  passed  by.  The  little  one 
was  no  longer  with  him,  yet  he  went 
about  his  work  with  cheerfulness  and 
often  with  a  smile.  She  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  now  and  then  she  Avould  see 
him  take  from  his  pocket  an  envelope, 
open  it  and  read  what  seemed  to  be  a  let¬ 
ter.  He  would  sometimes  sit  before  the 
fire  at  night,  silent  and  thoughtful.  A  r 
she  went  about  her  work  she  would  see 


a  John  Deere  Plow 
Bottom  Tells  the  Careful  Buqer 

HIGH  grade  material  and  workmanship;  a  shape  that  assures  good 
scouring,  good  pulverizing  and  light  draft ;  special  reinforcement 
at  points  where  wear  is  greatest;  strong  and  close-fitting  quick  detach¬ 
able  shares;  and  perfect  support  of  all  parts  by  an  extra  strong  frog 
these  are  qualities  that  you  will  find  in  examining  the  bottoms  on 
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John  Dee jqe, 

J!  TRACTOR 

v  Plows 


TRACTOR  PLOWS 

And  don’t  forget  that  the  bottoms  lead  in  determining  the  value  of  any 
plow  to  the  user.  Their  quality  governs  the  value  of  your  investment 
in  a  plow  just  as  blade  quality  governs  the  value  of  your  investment 
in  a  knife.  Be  sure  to  consider  the  special  quality  in  John  Deere  bot¬ 
toms — the  product  of  83  years  of  successful  experience  in  plow-making 
—and  then  note  these  other  features  of  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows; 


Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  booklet  de- 
ecribing  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  It  is  full 
of  valuable  information 
for  the  man  who  needs 
a  plow.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  FS  .640. 


Beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break 

— with  no  time  limit  on  the  guaranty. 

Simple,  strong  and  positive  power  lift 

that  raises  the  bottoms  high  and  level. 
Lifting  mechanism  moves  only  when 
plow  is  being  raised  or  lowered — practi¬ 
cally  no  wear. 


Great  clearance  in  thioat  of  beam  to 
prevent  clogging  in  trashy  soil. 

Wheelbase  design  that  assures  steady 
running  and  plowing  at  uniform  depth 
in  uneven  ground. 

Widely  adjustable  hitch,  adapting  the 
plows  for  use  with  any  standard  tractor. 


Tell  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  He  can  furnish  you  with  the  size  you  want. 


JOHN 
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Wis  Simplex 

Wan  MakesV/et 


best,  quickest 
and  easiest  way 
to  ditch  wet  waste 
land  and  make  it 
yield  Itig  crops  of 
corn  and  other  pro-  | 
fitablc  products,  in¬ 
stead  of  crawfish, 
bullfrogs,  mosquitos 
and  worthless  swamp 
grass.  With  this 


you  can  cut  a 
mile  of  desired 
V-shaped  ditch 
a  day,  down  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet.  Simple,  durable.  All 
steel.  Reversible.  Does  work 
of  100  men  and  does  it  better. 

Write  us  at  once 
for  free  catalog 
and  prices,  stat¬ 
ing  dealt  r-  -  name. 
You  will  like  this 
Simplex  way  that 
makes  your  wet  land  pay. 


Simplex  Form  Ditcher  Co.  Inc 
Box  85,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


The  Blade  that  Made  the 
Handle  Famous 


31/4 

inch 

Blade 


If  your  deal¬ 
er  cannot 
supply  you, 
send  40c  in 
cash  or 
stamps  and 
his  name  for 
this  fully  guaran 
teed  all  stee 
pocket  knife. 


Allen  Cutlery  Co. 

S  Wisner  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 


^  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

II.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WHY  WE  ADVERTISE 

He  who  has  something  to  sell 
And  goes  and  yells  it  down  a  well 
Is  not  so  likely  to  collar  the  orders 
As  ho  who  climbs  the  tree  and  hollers 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO., 

174  Fr.ltnghuys.n  Avenu.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

If  ork s  :  H  'at  Sloe  kb  ridge,  Mass. 


HIGH 

Pressure 


Ox  pray  mo 
Catalog 
Free 


SPPA 

Exp< 


38  Years 


.  _  .  _ ^ertence 

With  special  features  all  their  owi 
They  claim  your  kind  attention. 
In  every  size  ....  for  every  zon 
They  furnish  sure  protretion.  r 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  3,  -  Elmira,  New  Yoi 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  ou  salary,  to  ' 
take  subscriptions  for  It  r  it  a  r. 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  1S5 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


him  take  out  this;  mysterious  letter  and 
read  it  over  and  over,  as  one  would  read 
a  message  from  some  dear  friend  of  old 
and  happier  days.  And  she  wondered 
what  it  could  be  that  brought  the  happy, 
beautiful  smile  to  his  face.  And  then 
there  came  a  time  when  one  evening  in 
•Tune  the  sun  seemed  to  pass  behind  the 
western  hill  with  royal  splendor.  It. 
•eemed  as  if  there  had  never  been  such 
gorgeous  coloring  as  the  western  sky  put 
oil  that  night.  And  the  farmer’s  practical 
wife  looked  from  her  backdoor  and  saw 
her  husband  standing  at  the  barnyard 
gate  like  one  in  a  glorious  vision.  The 
cows  stood  in  the  lane,  the  empty  milk- 
pail  hung  on  a  post,  yet  the  farmer  stood 
gazing  oil'  to  the  west,  unheeding  the  call 
t"  his  work.  And  as  the  woman  waited 
-lie  saw  her  dreaming  husband  take  that 
mysterious  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read 
it  once  more.  She  could  see  the  look  of 
joy  whieli  spread  over  his  face  as  he  road 
if.  And  this  plain,  practical  , woman, 
moved  by  some  sudden  impulse,  walked 
down  to  tbe  gate  and  put  her  hand  gently 
on  her  husband’s  shoulder.  lie  started 
out  of  his  dream  and  looked  guilrilv  at 
the  empty  milkpnil.  But  she  only  smiled 
and  pointed  to  the  paper  he  hail  in  his 
hand.  He  hesitated  shyly  fur  a  moment, 
and  then  passed  it  to  her.'  It  was  ju>t  the 
scrawl  which  the  little  child  had  written 
after  her  failure  to  make  him  hear.  It 
was  the  last  message  from  one  who  stood 
ou  the  threshold  of  the  unseen  country, 
.and  was  permitted  to  look  within.  And 
this  was  what  the  woman  read,  written  in 
straggling  childish  letters: 

’/  II  tell  God  lioir  flood  lion  at‘e,,, 

And  the  shy.  unresponsive  man  and 
woman,  starved  of  love  and  sympathy 
through  all  these  years,  standing  in  the 
lonely  silence  of. that  golden  sunset,  knew 
that  Hod  s  blessing  bad  fallen  upon  them 
out  of  the  unseen  country  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  little  child.  u.  w.  r. 


A  Kansas  Alfalfa  Grower  Talks 

I  notice  on  page  1774  what  .T.  N  Shir¬ 
ley  has  to  say  about  Alfalfa,  and  also  J 
what  was  said  about  Alfalfa  in  Kansas.  ! 
I  think,  as  an  Alfalfa  grower  of  25  years’ 
experience.  I  am  qualified  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject.  Here  in  Kan¬ 
sas  we  make  a  practice  of  plowing  Al¬ 
falfa  up  when  it  is  too  thin  to  be  worth 
leaving,  and  sow  to  wheat  or  corn  or  anv- 
thing  we  wish.  If  the  plow  is  sharp  and 
care  is  taken  to  cut  all  roots  below  the 
crown,  but  not  more  than  two  inches 
deep,  the  Alfalfa  will  never  be  heard  from 
again.  Some  (if  our  rich  bottom  land  will 
produce  heavy  crops  of  Alfalfa  where  the 
plants  are  not  nearer  than  IS  in.  or  2  ft. 
apart,  while  our  rooky  liill>  will  not  grow 
planted  more  than  0  in.  or  1  ft.  high  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  thick  or  thin  on  the  ground. 
Hence  a  poor  stand  would  result  in  a  poor 
yield.  Mr.  Shirley  says  his  Alfalfa  did 
well  on  land  that  was  not  well  drained,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  heard  that 
Alfalfa  will  not  stand  wet  soil.  The  fact 
is  that  Alfalfa,  likes  plenty  of  water  but 
cannot  grow  in  a  water-soaked  soil.  We 
have  sown  anywhere  from  7  to  15  lbs.  per  i 
acre  and  have  found  one  as  good  a>  the 
other.  Tf  all  the  seeds  in  7  lbs.  were  to 
grow  on  one  acre  the  plants  would  he 
too  thick.  Wo  have  tried  different  meth¬ 
ods  and  different  times  to  prepare  the  soil 
and  sown  the  seed,  with  different  degrees 
of  success  and  failure. 

Keep  the  ground  as  free  from  weeds  as 
possible  tbe  previous  year.  Stir  the 
ground  very  lightly  with  disk  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  Sow  8  lbs.  per 
acre  with  wheelbarrow  seeder.  Mr.  Shir¬ 
ley’s  March-sown  Alfalfa  has  two  chances 
to  grow  against,  many  to  fail.  If  it  is 
warm  enough  to  bring  the  plants  up  in 
March,  aud  stays  warm  for  10  days,  the 
chances  are  good  for  success.  Or  if  the 
ground  is  cold  and  stays  cold  till  it  warms 
up  to  stay  warm,  he  will  als'o  have  a  fair  ] 
chance  for  success.  The  point  is.  Alfalfa 
is  very  tender  to  frost  in  its  first  stages. 
We  never  had  any  experience  with  Alfalfa 
winter-killing  :  however,  we  have  15  acres, 
sown  last  Spring,  that  the  grasshoppers 
kept  down  so  short  that  I  had  to  look 
close  at  any  time  in  the  Summer  to  see 
that  it  was  alive,  and  we  are  now  in  the  ■ 
grip  of  an  unusual  Winter  for  Central 
Kansas,  and  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  out- 
eoiife.  However,  it  went  into  the  Winter 
looking  tine,  but  short.  F.  E.  spear. 


Feeding  Winter  Birds 

After  reading  what  the  Hope  Farm 
man  >aid  about  Winter  birds.  I  thought  I 
would  write  about  our  experience.  We 
have  made  some  effort  to  feed  the  birds 
in  \\  inter  for  some  years,  but  our  birds’ 
hotel  was  much  better  patronized  this 
W  inter  than  usual.  The  regular  guests 
consisted  of  one  nair  of  downy  woodpeck¬ 
ers.  one  pair  of  flickers,  one  pair  of  cardi¬ 
nals.  four  pairs  of  bluejavc.  a  few  chick¬ 
adees  and  then  came  snowbirds  and  tufted 
titmice  too  numerous  to  count. 

There  were  also  a  few  English  spar¬ 
rows,  but  as  we  hinder  them  from  nesting 
on  our  premises  we  are  not  much  troubled 
by  them  in  Winter. 

rile  main  hotel  i-  an  open  feeding  porch 
iii  a  tree  not  more  than  MO  feet  from  the 
kitchen  window,  but  a  shelf  only  three 
feet  from  the  window  was  used  as  freely 
as  the  porch.  The  feed  used  consisted 
mostly  of  sunflower  seeds,  wheat,  corn 
and  suet.  The  bluejays  are  greedy  eaters 
and  somewhat  “bossy”:  they  fill  their 
mouths  full  ami  fly  away,  but  soon  return 
for  more.  We  sometimes  think  that  they 
are  storing  for  future  use.  We  all  took 
great  interest  in  watching  the  birds  take 
their  early  breakfast.  f.  w. 


Health  and  Comfort 
for  Young  and  Old 

These  two,  extremely  different  in  age,  are  alike  in  this  re¬ 
spect;  both  are  very  sensitive  to  temperature  changes.  Baby 
is  on  the  floor  most  of  the  time  where  it  is  coolest  Grand¬ 
mother  is  not  so  active  and  her  circulation  is  not  as  brisk. 
If  these  two  are  comfortable,  the  whole  family  will  be  warm 
enough.  The 

InTERn/TTI0n4L 

ONEPIPE  HE/TTER 

can  keep  them  warm  in  every  room  in  the  home,  upstairs  and  down,  day 
and  night.  It  does  all  this  through  only  one  register  and  burns  any  kind 
of  fuel.  We  have  a  special  wood-burning  type.  If  that  is  your  only  or 
cheapest  fuel  send  for  special  catalog.) 

Remember  this:  No  one  kind  of  heating  system  is  right  for  all  homes. 
Size,  location,  arrangement  of  rooms,  etc.,  vary.  To  be  sure  you’re 
right,  get  our  free  advice. 

With  our  catalog,  we  send  a  simple  chart  and  question  blank.  This  enables  us  to  give 
dependable  suggestions  as  to  what  heater  you  should  have.  Where  we  recommend  an 
International  Onepipe,  we  back  it  with  a  positive  guarantee. 

As  we  make  all  kinds  of  heating  systems,  this  advice  we  offer  is  free  and  unbiased. 
Send  for  catalog  today. 

InTERn/mon/iL  He/tter  Company 

Makers  of  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Heaters 

6-25  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“BROOKLYN  QfTI  DOT  in 
BRAND”  o  U  1-4  i  n  LJ  K. 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99Ja«t  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur¬ 
poses,  potato,  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99*  2 1 .  pure  fo”  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100G  pure  also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


Potato 

Planter 


drops  sics 


Pays  for  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  need?  no  hired  help  to  plant 
the  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  400.  the  Eureka  Plancer  will  pay  for 
itself  ninny  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does  5  oper¬ 
ations  at  once,  automatically — accurately. 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertilizer  (ii  desired  ,eov- 
ors  up  ami  marks  next  row.  Furrow  opens  and  *«od 
drops  In  plain  sight — au  equal  distance  apart,  at  uniform 
depth,  with  absolutely  no  injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  any  soil,  made  of  steel  aud  malleable  iron  —  assur¬ 
in'-  Ion*  life,  light  weight  ami  few  or  no  repairs. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  this  great  line  of  potato  planters 
—the  largest  ltue  made.  Sizes  for  l  or  2  rows,  wish  or  wish- 
out  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Near  You.  Jk  success 
tor  i*ver  20  years.  Whether  you  are  a  Urge  or  small  grower 
—write  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  840.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Use  RIPPLEY’S  £5 

250-pound  Pressure,  3-in- 1  Combination 

Sprayer,  Whitewasher  and  Painting  Machine 


bJO  better  outfit  made  for  spray- 
A  -  .mg  trees  and  all  plant  lip*, 
whitewashing  buildings,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  etc.  All-brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  brass  ball  valves. 

Guaranteed  to  3pray  trees  any 
height  perfectly  or  money  returned. 
Order  direct  from  advertise* 
ftient  and  save  delay. 


12&-X  outfit  complete  as  3hown  with 
15  ft.  of  hose,  12^ -gallon  tank.  8- ft. 
spray  rod.  strainer,  whitewash  and 
spray  nozzle  with  a  spray  manual. 
Weight  75  ibe.^  $4^50 

With  brass  spray  gun,  $32.50 
Catalog  of  sprayers  and  farm  spe¬ 
cialties  mailed  upon  request. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.  (Sprayer  Dept.)  Grafton,  UL 

Eastern  Office.  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlio  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d..  or 
8i.i  marks,  or  10  U  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  00  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribera  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but.  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  tune  of 
tile  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  ment'on  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


I  bare  tried  to  get  a  man  near  here  to  take  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.,  without  success.  lie  seems  to  fancy  lie  is  su¬ 
perior  to  his  neighbors  who  read  it,  but  really  lie  is  a 
very  poor  farmer.  I  saw  an  article  of  about  one-third 
of  a  column  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  am  sure  would  have 
been  worth  $10  to  him  if  he  had  heeded  it.  A.  M.  c. 

OTT  must  remember  that  there  is  considerable 
difference  between  reading  and  heeding.  The 
substitution  of  two  letters  makes  a  great  change. 
Reading  without  heeding  passes  thought  through  the 
brain  like  a  cloth  over  dishes.  Heeding  engraves 
thought  so  it  must  remain.  We  try  to  make  people 
think. 

* 

PROF.  G.  F.  WARREN  of  Cornell  has  reports 
from  3.775  representative  New  York  farms, 
which  show  that  the  number  of  people  on  these 
farms  decreased  3  per  cent  during  the  past  year, 
while  the  number  of  hired  men  decreased  17  per 
cent : 

Of  the  men  and  boys  who  were  doiug  farm  work  on 
these  farms  last  year.  650  have  left  farming  for  other 
kinds  of  work,  and  only  one-third  as  many  have  left 
other  kinds  of  work  to  take  up  farming.  If_the  same 
ratio  holds  for  all  farms  in  the  State,  about  35.000  men 
and  boys  left  farming  to  go  to  other  industries,  and 
about  11.000  men  and  boys  went  from  other  industries 
into  farming.  This  is  a  more  rapid  movement  from  the 
farms  to  other  industries  than  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  for,  according  to  the  school  census,  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  State  who  left  farming  for 
other  industries  during  the  year  ending  February  1, 
1018.  was  21.430.  and  in  the  same  period  13,894  persons 
left  other  kinds  of  work  to  go  to  fanning. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  statement  of  New  York  as 
a  whole,  and  of  the  other  Atlantic  slope  States. 
There  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  desirable  labor 
away  from  the  farm.  That  is  largely  because  the 
other  interests  and  the  State  and  National  Govern¬ 
ments  have  advanced  the  price  of  labor  beyond  what 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  The  effect  of  this  will 
surely  he  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  food — just 
as  would  he  the  case  with  any  other  product  through 
a  shortage  of  labor.  The  shorter  working  day.  “day¬ 
light  saving”  and  many  other  proposed  changes  in 
old-time  industry  can  only  have  the  same  result — de¬ 
creased  production.  Our  city  friends  may  well  begin 
to  wake  up  and  think  what  will  happen  if  this  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  on.  They  can  wear  old  clothes,  patch 
and  cobble  their  shoes,  walk  instead  of  ride,  but  they 
cannot  eat  their  dinner  and  still  have  it  in  the  pan¬ 
try  for  supper.  The  food  production  will  not  increase 
until  workers  go  back  to  the  farm.  They  are  not 
likely  to  go  back  until  the  farm  can  pay  as  well  as 
the  factory.  That  is  not  likely  to  happen  until  the 

farmer  gets  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

* 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 

N  Gray’s  Elegy  that  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
man  who  really  makes  history.  Most  men  are 
content  to  grumble  and  fight  at  long  range.  They 
will  curse  the  opposition  party,  or  some  trust,  or 
some  big  politician,  who  will  never  get  Hose  to  them, 
hut  they  do  not  like  “infighting”  or  openly  attacking 
the  men  who  represent  evils  at  home.  In  our  corre¬ 
spondence  we  get  too  many  letters  with  something 
like  this:  “I  want  you  to  show  this  man  up.  but  do 
not  under  any  circumstances  mention  my  name.  It 
would  make  trouble  for  me.”  The  “Village  Hamp¬ 
den”  that  the  poet  refers  to  did  not  go  hunting  for 
trouble,  but  when  the  rights  of  the  community  were 
trampled  on  he  came  right  out  and  stood  his  ground 
against  the  “big  man”  of  the  neighborhood.  What 
the  world  needs  is  more  men  of  that  stamp.  There 
are  many  of  them  now,  but  we  need  more  of  them. 
People  often  wonder  how  The  It.  N.-Y.  can  afford 
to  be  independent  and  outspoken  when  the  crooks 
and  politicians  have  so  much  power.  There  are  two 
good  reasons  for  it.  First,  Ave  have  at  our  back  a 
good-sized  army  of  these  “village  Hampdens.”  They 
seem  to  he  the  picked  men  of  the  communities — 
unafraid  and  unimpeachable.  They  have  come  into 
what  we  call  the  Rural  family  because  they  seem  to 
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belong  there.  That  means  genuine  power.  Then  we 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  so-called 
power  of  the  politicians  and  the  crooks  is  based 
largely  upon  bluff  and  habit.  Not  15  per  cent  of 
the  people  believe  in  the  politicians  and  crooks,  but 
most  of  us  have  got  so  in  the  habit  of  dodging  our 
duty  when  it  means  a  little  trouble  with  the  local 
“big  man”  that  we  do  what  the  so-called  “leaders” 
tell  us  to  do.  A  man  does  not  prove  his  manhood 
with  his  words,  hut  with  his  works.  One  honest 
grapple  with  the  evil  right  in  your  own  town  is 
worth  a  year  of  shouting  at  a  trust  or  at  Congress — 
1.000  miles  away. 

* 

AFTER  27  years  of  active  service  Dr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  retires  as  president  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  In  selecting  a  new  president  for 
this  great  institution  some  facts  not  always  con¬ 
sidered  should  be  well  understood.  Cornell  has  be¬ 
come  great  largely  through  the  power  of  agriculture 
and  the  support  of  farmers.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
to  some  of  us  when  we  were  forced  to  make  a  des¬ 
perate  fight  for  the  very  life  of  the  Agricultural 
College — which  was  then  only  a  small  cog  in  the 
university  machine.  It  was  necessary  to  use  rather 
violent  or  revolutionary  methods  in  order  to  put  any 
real  fighting  spirit  into  the  Cornell  authorities. 
When  we  finally  developed  popular  support  for  the 
college  and  went  to  Albany  with  something  of  power 
we  found  every  other  college  in  the  State  lined  up 
solidly  against  any  proposition  for  making  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  what  it  ought  to  he.  These  classical 
and  denominational  colleges  covered  their  real  pur¬ 
pose  under  an  attack  upon  Cornell,  but  at  heart  they 
opposed  the  entire  scheme  of  real  scientific  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  They  lost  out  on  that  proposition, 
and  the  Legislature  started  the  Agricultural  College 
on  a  solid  foundation.  The  day  Governor  Odell 
signed  the  hill  which  accomplished  this  The  R.  N.-Y. 
went  on  record  as  saying  that  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  could  and  Avould.  in  time,  dominate  Cornell — 
both  in  number  of  students  and  in  popular  support. 
That  prophecy  has  come  true.  Cornell  is  no\\r  essen¬ 
tially  a  great  agricultural  university,  with  colleges 
of  art.  science,  architecture  and  all  the  rest,  to  he 
sure,  but  now,  and  even  more  in  the  future,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  sure  to  be  the  dominant  spirit  of  Cornell.  It 
has  grown  from  a  small  cog  in  the  machine  to  the 
very  driving  power.  That  being  so.  the  Agricultural 
College  very  properly  comes  to  the  Legislature  this 
year  for  support.  It  is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing 
and  money  enough  to  make  reasonable  proA’ision  for 
its  needs.  And  the  trustees  of  Cornell  must  do  their 
part  also.  They  must  now  realize  t lie  truth — which 
all  recognise — that  Cornell  is.  first  of  all,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  university.  The  new  head  of  such  a  uni¬ 
versity  should  be  a  great  man,  big  and  broad  enough 
to  represent  fairly  all  elassos  and  industries,  yet  in 
spirit  and  in  the  habits  and  practice  of  a  lifetime 
in  full  sympathy  Avith  farmers  and  fully  alive  to 
their  needs  and  problems.  With  what  avc  have  said 
thus  far  avc  think  there  will  he  general  agreement. 
We  also  think  there  will  he  even  more  general  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  suggestion  that  the  man  for  president 
of  Cornell  University  is  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 

* 

SINCE  Ave  printed  the  note  about  Senator  .T.  W. 

Wadsworth  on  page  250  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  men  and  Avomen.  Some  praise 
and  others  blame  the  Senator,  and  they  are  Avarm  in 
their  arguments.  Now,  hold  on  for  a  moment,  ladies 
and  gentlemen !  One  thing  at  a  time.  Discussion  of 
Senator  Wadsworth’s  personal  fitness  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  will  come  all  in  good  time.  Just  now  avc  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  broad  question  as  to  the  duty  of  a 
Senator  in  his  relation  to  the  people  of  a  State.  IIoav 
should  he  represent  the  people?  Is  he  their  agent  or 
their  autocrat— their  baggage  man  or  their  boss— 
their  creature  or  their  creator?  Under  the  system 
of  popular  election  of  Senator.  Avhat  do  avc  send  a 
man  to  Washington  for?  Is  he  to  do  Avhat  the  people 
want  him  to  do,  or  shall  he  put  his  own  judgment 
and  desires  first?  That  is  a  great  question  which  has 
been  made  -prominent  by  the  actions  of  Senator 
Wadsworth.  Suppose  Ave  try  to  settle  that  before  Ave 
get  down  to  a  discussion  of  personal  qualities. 

* 

ON  September  1  of  this  year  it  is  planned  to  begin 
work  on  the  great  tunnel  which  is  to  connect 
Manhattan  Island  with  Now  Jersey.  A  pair  of  twin 
cast-iron  tubes  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  more  than 
5,000  ft.  long  will  be  sunk  in  the  mud  under  the 
river  and  properly  protected  by  stone  and  concrete. 
This  will  give  a  20-ft.  roadway  in  each  direction, 
with  tAA’o  lines  of  trafiie.  The  total  cost  of  this  un¬ 
dertaking  is  estimated  at  $28,600,000,  to  be  paid 
jointly  by  New  Jersey,  NeAV  York  and  the  Federal 
Government.  With  the  expected  traffic  to  and  from 
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Now  York  it  is  estimated  that  the  tolls  for  pass.ng 
through  the  tunnel  Avill  pay  all  expenses  in  11  years, 
with  a  continued  gain  thereafter.  Those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  New  York  conditions  can  hardly 
realize  the  immense  possibilities  of  this  great  enter¬ 
prise.  At  present  practically  all  food,  fuel  and  other 
supplies  must  cross  the  river  to  reach  this  island. 
This  adds  to  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  causes  great 
delay  and  loss  to  much  farm  produce.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  the  middlemen  and  handlers  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  of  distribution.  With  the  completion  of 
this  great  tunnel,  farmers  and  gardeners  anywhere 
within  100  miles  of  this  city  can  load  a  wagon  or 
truck  at  the  farm  and  drive  direct  into  the  heart  of 
the  city  to  deliver  their  load.  Tt  Avill  then  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  build  and  maintain  great  ter¬ 
minal  markets,  and  the  present  uneconomic  system 
of  distribution  aa-111  disappear.  Just  as  the  present 
passenger  tube  under  the  river  has  changed  business 
by  giving  Avorkers  a  chance  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  so 
these  freight  tubes  will  change  city  and  country  life 
by  making  a  more  direct  entrance  of  food  and  fuel 
from  the  country. 

* 

FVRMERS  In  Northern  New  Jersey  are  quite 
stirred  up  over  a  report  that  a  big  plant  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  tractors  av i  1 1  be  opened  there.  It  will  em¬ 
ploy  5,000  workmen  and  pay  such  wages  that  farm 
help  will  be  at  a  higher  premium  than  "ever.  Many 
years  ago,  when  manufacturing  was  an  “infant  in¬ 
dustry."  many  farmers  considered  it  a  great  privilege 
to  live  near  a  manufacturing  town.  Now  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  nearby  market  is  destroyed  by  the 
labor  competition  which  the  factory  brings  about.  The 
fact  of  high  prices  for  farm  products  becomes  merely 
an  aggravation  when  it  is  impossible  to  hire  labor 
with  which  to  produce.  Here  AAre  have  the  singular 
condition  of  a  business  supposed  to  produce  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  farmers  depriving  them  even 
of  the  labor  required  to  run  the  machines. 

» 

TIIE  sugar  shortage  will  drive  many  farmers  to 
studying  for  the  degree  of  M.  B.  S.  This  means 
maple,  bees  and  sorghum.  A  maple  tree,  a  hive  of 
bees  and  a  patch  of  sorghum  Avill  help  fight  the 
sugar  trust,  and  give  us  a  greater  trust  in  our  ability 
to  do  it  ourselves.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Avill  try  to  give  full 
help.  The  article  by  Mr.  Ormsbee  now  being  printed 
is,  we  think,  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  avc  have 
seen.  We  shall  have  a  complete  article  on  bee  keep¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Weaver,  and  several  people  are  to  tell  us 
hoAV  to  grow  sorghum  and  Ihiav  to  make  syrup.  We 
claim  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  our  friends,  and 
we  will  try  to  help  them  keep  sweet,  regardless  of 
sugar  prices. 

ANEW  department  starts  on  page  414,  “The  City 
Man  Talks.”  We  are  obtaining  a  large  number 
of  city  subscribers,  and  Ave  begin  to  hear  from  them 
freely.  Most  of  them  knoAV  little  or  nothing  about 
farm  life,  and  our  purpose  is  to  put  the  truth  before 
them.  In  order  to  do  this  properly  we  must  have 
their  point  of  vieAv.  The  way  to  get  that  is  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  present  it.  They  Avill,  no  doubt, 
say  some  things  which  most  of  us  knoAV  to  be  wrong 
or  prejudiced,  but  let  them  luiA’e  it  out,  so  that  we 
may  know  just  what  their  trouble  is.  Then  we  will 
try  to  find  a  remedy,  if  there  be  one.  We  have  had 
enough  of  city  and  country  standing  back  making 
faces  at  each  other.  That  may  serve  the  politicians, 
but  it  doesn’t  serve  production. 

* 

Brevities 

Our  advice  is  to  plant,  the  old-time  standard  varieties 
of  apples  for  home  use. 

One  proposed  remedy  for  chilblains  is  to  soak  the  feet 
in  potato  water — that*  is,  the  water  in  which  potatoes 
have  been  boiled. 

The  flame  throwers  used  in  the  Great  War  were  tried 
in  this  big  city  in  an  effort  to  melt  the  snowdrifts.  They 
failed  to  make  any  practical  dent  in  the  snow  ! 

Reports  are  that  a  considerable  number  of  robins  are 
wintering  in  Ohio  this  season.  These  birds  are  mostly 
from  Canada.  The  Ohio  Summer  robins  winter  in  the 
South. 

The  famous  blizzard  Winter  of  two  years  ago  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  close  competitor  for  honors  this  year.  You  never 
can  remember  just  ho\A’  uncomfortable  you  were  in  far¬ 
mer  years,  but  certain  days  this  Winter  have  been  close 
to  the  limit. 

Quite  a  number  of  back-to-tlie-land  friends  say  they 
wanted  to  soav  rye  last  Fall,  but  were  too  late.  Now, 
shall  they  seed  Winter  rye  this  Spring?  No;  they 
will  he  disappointed  if  they  try  it.  There  is  a  Spring 
variety  of  rye  which  gives  fair  results,  hut  oats  or  barley 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  Winter  rye. 

Some  of  these  baek-to-the-landers  who  insist  that  we 
tell  them  whether  they  should  farm  or  not  may  be  like 
the  Pennsylvania  man  who  intended  to  build  a  barn, 
lie  called  everyone  in  to  discuss  the  subject  he  could 
get  together  and  then  politely  told  them  he  merely 
wanted  to  hear  them  talk,  as  he  had  his  plans  all  made 
and  intended  to  build  as  he  pleased  unyAvay. 
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Famous  Sheep  Case  and  Political  Agriculture 

9 


Heavy  DAMAGES  CLAIMED.— The  Karakul 
sheep  case  has  raised  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  New  York  State  dog  law.  The 
question  was  raised  by  the  Attorney  General  in  op¬ 
posing  a  claim  of  approximately  $16,000  put  in  for 
damage  to  fur-bearing  sheep  by  the  American  Kara¬ 
kul  Sheep  Company  of  Syracuse.  X.  Y.  The  demand 
covered  three  different  claims  for  three  separate 
damages,  on  November  S.  1917,  and  May  IS  and  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1918.  Complete  information  in  reference 
to  these  claims  was  not  available  in  the  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  Bureau  of  the  Department.  The  original 
papers  had  gone  to  court  and  no  duplicates  or  mem¬ 
orandums  were  available.  The  facts,  however,  seem 
to  be  this:  The  Karakul  sheep  industry  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  State  by  F.  E.  Dawley  and  some  as¬ 
sociates  several  years  ago.  The  American  Karakul 
Company  was  organized  to  do  their  business.  F.  E. 
Dawley  was  made  president  of  the  company,  and 
the  sheep  have  been  located  on  his  farm  at  Fayet- 
ville,  near  Syracuse. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  FAST. — It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  go  into  ancient  history  of  the  department,  except 
when  an  understanding  of  present  conditions  makes 
it  necessary.  When  the  Agricultural  Department 
was  first  legislated  into  existence.  Mr.  Charles  Wiet- 
iug  and  Air.  F.  E.  Dawley  managed  to  make  it  appear 
iu  political  circles  that  they  had  influence  with  the 
Grange  to  influence  votes  for  the  election  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernor.  On  this  representation  they  secured  from  the 
campaign  managers  some  political  pledges  during  the 
campaign  that  elected  Levi  P.  Morton  Governor. 
The  Governor  later  found  himself  bound  to  these 
promises  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
after  announcing  that  he  would  appoint  8.  D.  Willard 
of  Geneva.  Commissioner,  was  induced  to  withdraw 
ii  arid  appoint  Mr.  Wietiug.  Dawley,  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  was  appointed  Director  of  Farm  Institutes. 
Between  them  they  built  up  the  most  complete  poli¬ 
tical  machine  in  the  State.  They  held  the  places  for 
nearly  12  years.  There  was  nothing  too  small  or  too 
petty  in  the  state  work  or  in  the  State  Fair  and 
other  institutions  to  he  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
political  system,  and  in  personal  aggrandizements. 
Scandals  were  not  infrequent. 

THE  FAMOUS  COW  CASE.— Finally  Dawley 
was  accused  by  a  farmer  of  selliug  him  a  seven-year 
old  registered  Jersey  cow  with  a  four-year-old  pedi¬ 
gree.  The  farmer  could  not  make  the  pedigree  fit  the 
cow.  Investigations  developed  complaints  that  Daw 
ley  had  made  a  practice  of  buy  ing  up  grade  Jerseys, 
registering  them  to  barren  or  dead  cows,  and  then 
selling  them  as  purebred  registered  Jerseys.  After 
long  and  careful  investigation,  a  committee  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  justified  the  complaints. 
The  club  cancelled  all  the  certificates  of  the  Dawley 
record  and  expelled  him  from  the  club.  Then  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  demanded  Dawley’s  resignation.  Wie- 
fing’s  term  soon  expired,  and  he  was  not  reappointed. 

A  NEW  APPOINTMENT.— When  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  organized  the  department  under  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  he  made  Air.  Wietiug  one  of  the 
Food  Commissioners,  and  the  political  head  of  the 
department  under  the  supervision  of  George  Glynn, 
assisted  by  Billy  Orr  and  Charles  H.  Betts.  They  put 
Dawley  back  iu  the  department  as  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  where  he  passes  on  sheep 
claims.  He  is  there  yet. 

KARAKUL  CLAIAIS. — During  the  past  year  a 
claim  for  three  Karakul  sheep  came  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  $250  each,  or  thereabouts.  The  claim  for 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  was  approved  and  paid 
without  Commissioner  Wilson  ever  having  known  of 
it.  or  even  having  heard  of  it.  After  this  precedent 
was  established  the  $16,000  claim  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Dawley  as  president  of  the  American  Karakul 
Company,  lie  is  also  the  inspector  of  the  district, 
mid  after  an  attempt  to  force  the  payment,  he  is  now 
in  court  to  enforce  the  payment  over  the  head  of  Ids 
superior.  Commissioner  Wilson,  who  has  assessed  the 
claim  at  about  one-teuth  of  the  original  demand. 

LEGAL  ASPECT. — The  case  has  been  argued  lie- 
fore  Judge  Hinman,  and  the  Attorney  General  ques¬ 
tioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  among  other 
reasons  for  opposing  payment. 

FURTHER  FACTS. — Tt  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  set  up  any  argument,  but  to  reveal  the  exact  facts. 

I 'he  law  was  often  proposed  and  rejected.  During 
the  war  it  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
mutton  for  food  aud  wool  for  clothing.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  made  broad  enough  to  cover  all  domestic  ani¬ 


mals.  The  claims  now  come  in  for  $5  rabbits,  $25 
fighting  cocks,  and  fancy  prices  for  alleged  fancy 
fowls  and  animals  generally.  If  the  law  is  to  stand 
as  interpreted,  a  fancy  breeder  may  go  the  limit  in 
fancy  claims.  In  the  farm  referendum  there  were 
about  three  votes  out  of  four  in  favor  of  a  limit  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid.  .  Some  voters  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  proposition.  With  further  information  the 
vote  would  probably  be  changed. 

FURTHER  POINTS. — The  whole  situation  will 
reveal  why  we  reverted  to  past  history.  Both  Mr. 
Wietiug  and  Air.  Dawley  are  genial  men  and  cordial 
companions.  It  would  be  hard  to  meet  either  of 
them  without  a  pleasant  thrill.  In  political  lines 
they  are  extremely  clever,  but  their  methods  are  of 
other  days.  They  did  not  avail  Whitman,  though 
they  politically  commercialized  the  department  for 
his  benefit.  One  example  will  show  the  policy.  With¬ 
out  warning  the  department  politicians  sent  1  errors  of 
dismissal  to  65  or  70  employees,  many  < >f  them  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  State.  When  asked  an  explanation, 
they  were  told  to  see  their  party  leaders.  That 
brought  the  leaders  pleading  to  Albany,  and  the  favor 
of  reinstating  the  department  employees  bound  the 
leaders  to  another  term  for  Whitman.  The  employees 
kept  their  jobs.  The  department  was  used  ;  s  a  po¬ 
litical  asset.  In  the  old  days  the  scheme  would  have 
worked.  In  1918  it  failed.  The  system,  however,  is 
not  yetdestroyed.  Air.  Dawley  is  still  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Air.  Wietiug  is  on  the  State  Fair  Commission. 


Farm  Legislation  at  Albany 

AITLK  PRICE-FIXING  BILL. — A  canvass  of  the 
situation  at  Albany  confirms  our  previous  judgment 
that  the  milk  price-fixing  commission  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Geo.  F.  Thompson  will  not  become  law 
in  its  present  form.  No  one  who  is  well  informed  is 
bothering  working  for  or  against  it.  The  hearing  for 
February  25  is  a  mere  formality. 

CITY  AIILK  BILL. — The  so-called  city  bill  allow¬ 
ing  the  Commissioner  of  Health  to  engage  to  a  limit¬ 
ed  extent  in  the  milk  business  will  probably  pass.  If 
so.  the  city  will  have  authority  to  buy  milk  where  it 
can  get  it.  cheapest  and  distribute  it  by  the  most 
economic  means,  and  give  the  city  consumer  all  the 
benefit  of  the  saving.  If  successful  it  should  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  milk.  It  may  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  do  this  without  much  benefit  to  the  liquid 
milk  producers  within  the  New  York  City  producing 
zone.  It  will  naturally  work  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  consumer.  It  can  fail  only  through 
corrupt  politics. 

I  TIE  1  <  > YS  XER  BILL  of  1917  was  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  milk  distribution  industry  on  the  same  plan 
by  the  state,  for  the  common  interest  of  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  It  was  a  State  instead  of  a  city 
measure.  It.  was  by  all  means  the  wisest  and  safest 
measure  for  the  milk  producers.  The  city  law  will, 
if  efficiently  managed,  afford  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  little  opposition  to  the  present  exclusive 
monopoly. 

OTHER  A!  ILK  BILLS.— There  are  several  other 
freakish  milk  bills  in  the  Albany  hopper;  but  they 
cannot  be  passed,  aud  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  en-, 
ergy  to  fight  them.  Their  authors  undoubtedly  menu 
well.  There  is  provocation  in  the  price  they  are 
forced  to  pay  for  milk  distribution,  but  they  lack  in¬ 
formation  aud  propose  impossible  measures.  This  is 
just  what  the  trust  likes  to  have  them  do. 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEAL— The  milk  problem  is 
not  hard  to  solve,  but  it  can  never  be  solved  by  an 
exclusive  privilege  to  the  milk  trust.  You  cannot 
overcome  an  enemy  by  putting  your  weapons  into  Ids 
hands. 

DAYLIGHT  SAYING. — The  daylight  saving  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  fully  understood  by  all.  We  have  a  State 
law  similar  to  the  National  law  that  was  repealed. 
Now  we  desire  to  repeal  the  State  law.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  will  probably  pass  the  repeal  bill.  The  Senate  5s 
not  likely  to  do  so.  Senate  leader  J.  II.  Walters  is 
opposed  to  the  repeal.  In  the  recent  farm  referen¬ 
dum  conducted  by  The  R.  X.-Y.  9S  per  cent  of  the 
votes  were  in  favor  of  repeal.  If  Senator  Walters 
should  continue  to  oppose  a  measure  that  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  condemned  by  farmers  it  would  be  abun¬ 
dant  reason  why  farmers  should  demand  of  candi¬ 
dates  seeking  their  votes  next  Fall  an  assurauce  if 
elected  that  they  will  oppose  Senator  Walters  as 
leader  of  the  Senate  next  year.  For  a  Senator  from 
a  farm  district  to  give  a  leader  power  to  oppose  farm 


measures  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  farmers  as  for 
the  Senator  to  oppose  the  measure  directly  himself. 

REVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAWS. — An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  committee  to  revise 
the  agricultural  laws  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
expressed  in  the  referendum.  Several  members  favor 
it.  Some  oppose,  lest  it  might  disturb  some  of  tlieir 
political  friends.  Others  are  lukewarm.  Few  really 
know  the  need  of  it.  The  referendum  vote  was  no 
surprise  to  us.  because  our  daily  mail  proves  the 
hardships  and  losses  that  some  of  these  measures  in 
their  present  form  impose  on  farmers.  We  get  im¬ 
patient  in  waiting  and  pleading  for  remedies  that 
should  be  granted  promptly.  With  50  real  farmers  in 
the  Legislature  they  will  come  easier. 


The  Farm  Referendum 

The  referendum  which  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  X.-Y. 
contained  is  splendid.  If  such  a  system  could  be  per¬ 
fected  so  that  practically  all  the  farmers  would  b*-  rec¬ 
orded,  rural  public  opinion  would  become  so  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated  that  our  .problems  could  be  quickly  -worked  out, 
instead  of  being  lived  out  or  ourselves  outlived.  We  have 
replied  to  your  referendum. 

When  the  Farm  Bureau  organization  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  adopt  this  plan  for  election  of  officers  and 
the  approval  of  policies,  we  shall  have  democratic  organ¬ 
ization.  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  iu  the  mem¬ 
bership.  d.  b.  r». 

New  York. 

There  is  no  patent  on  the  ballot  system.  It  is  not 
even  original  in  principle,  though  it  has  not  been 
adapted  to  farm  needs.  Due  of  the  hopes  is  that  ir 
may  !>e  universally  used  by  farm  organizations  to  de¬ 
termine  farm  policies  and  to  select  farm  spokesmen. 


What  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Exchange  Has  Done 

A  Brief  Account  of  Its  First  Year’s  Business 

The  first  annual  audit  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Exchange  has  been  completed,  and  discloses  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  this  new  business  organization  which 
the  Grange  has  instituted.  The  path  of  the  Exchange 
has  not  been  smooth.  Iu  the  first  place,  Grange  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  have  not  bought  liberally  of  the  stock 
of  the  Exchange.  This  has  made  it  continuously  short 
of  capital,  and  has  made  impossible  many  deals  that 
would  have  resulted  iu  substantial  savings.  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  meant  that  the  directors  have  had  to  assume 
personal  liabilities  which  no  meu  should  be  asked  to  as¬ 
sume  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men. 

FEED  DEALERS’  ASSOCIATION  AIEX  ON  THE 
JOB. — The  evidence  shows  that  practically  every  move 
of  the  Exchange  has  been  opposed  by  local  dealers,  aud 
that  these  dealers  have  enlisted  the  support  of  whole¬ 
salers  and  manufacturers.  In  some  cases  wholesalers 
have  refused  absolutely  to  sell  to  the  Exchange  became 
of  its  method  of  direct  sale  to  its  consumers.  In  other 
cases  wholesalers  have  insisted  that  when  the  Exchange 
made  shipments  into  its  agents’  territory  the  agents  be 
given  their  usual  rake-off.  At  least  one  instance  also 
exists  which  proves  that  the  Feed  Dealers’  Association, 
which  has  been  pretty  quiet  since  its  operations  were 
exposed  by  the  Wicks  committee,  is  still  very  much 
alive  aud  working.  This  is  in  the  case  of  a  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  who  wrote  the  Exchange  that  he  could  uo  longer 
supply  them  with  feed  because  the  Feed  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  threatening  to  boycott  him. 

BUSINESS  OYER  HALF  A  MILLION.— The  most 
significant  item  shown  by  the  report  is  the  one  which 
shows  that  the  total  sales  of  the  Exchange  were  $529.- 
694.39,  and  that  its  operating  expenses  were  but  4.7  j«*r 
ceut  of  this  ainotiut.  Surely,  to  start  a  new  business 
with  sales  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  the  first  year 
at  au  expense  of  about  4  per  ceut  is  no  small  accom¬ 
plishment,  aud  considerable  credit  must  be  given  to 
Prof.  II.  II.  Wing,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  Richard  Hall,  manager  of  the  Exchange,  for  such  a 
record.  The  largest  item  of  the  sales  is  $207,609.74  for 
feed  and  grain.  Another  large  item  is  $82,101.29  for 
field  aud  garden  seed.  These  included  the  certified  Luce’s 
Favorite  seed  com  aud  the  hardy  Alfalfa  seed  which  the 
Exchange  distributed  iu  co-operatiou  with  the  Farm 
Bureaus.  Other  large  items  are  $70,000  worth  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  sales,  $87,000  worth  of  binder  twine,  $27,000 
worth  of  silos  aud  814.000  worth  of  groceries. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 
— As  matters  now  stand  with  the  Grange  Exchange,  its 
management  is  fully  justified  in  looking  forward  to  a 
prosperous  year  in  1920.  The  Intsiuess,  hpwever.  will 
never  be  on  a  sound  baeis  until  the  eutire  stock  issue  is 
subscribed  by  Grange  members.  There  has  been  quite  i 
little  talk  of  the  decadence  of  the  Grange.  By  purchas¬ 
ing  this  stock  and  getting  squarely  behind  this  business 
enterprise  which  has  done  so  well  under  severe  handicap 
its  first  year,  loyal  Grangers  can  give  such  an  argument 
a  knock-out  blow.  it  , 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  our  page.  Here  we  meet  as  friends,  telling  each  other  of 
our  work,  and  of  our  play,  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  troubles. 


A  Winter's  Hike 


When  February  sun  shines  cold 
There  comes  a  day  when  in  the  air 
The  wings  of  Winter  slow  unfold 

And  show  the  golden  Summer  there. 

- PHILIP  ir.  SAVAGE. 

I 

We  all  know  such  days.  The  ground 
may  still  be  covered  with  snow.  Winter 
has  seemed  to  have  a  firm  hold.  But  on 
these  days  the  sun  feels  warm  at  noon. 
The  air  is  softer.  We  feel  the  hold  of 
Winter  loosen.  We  say  it  seems  like 
Spring.  We  think  of  flowers  and  birds 
and  the  living,  growing  things.  The  next 
day  it  may  be  real  Winter  again.  But 
we  have  had  a  promise ;  we  have  caught 
a  glimpse ;  we  know  that  it  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  Winter.  Spring  and  Summer 
time  are  on  the  way. 

It  is  on  such  a  day  as  this  that  it  is 
good  to  walk  as  the  boys  in  the  picture 
are  doing.  We  fill  our  lungs  with  the 
clean  air.  We  want  to  shout  and  sing, 
and  very  often  we  do  both.  We  are  glad 
to  be  alive.  We  are  full  of  plans.  We 
notice  everything  that  happens  on  our 
walk.  We  have  such  a  good  time ! 


The  Memory  Verse 

Joyce  A.,  a  little  New  York  girl,  said 
in  a  neat  letter  that  she  wrote  a  while 
ago :  “I  am  learning  the  poem,  and  I 
like  Our  Page  very  much.”  She  is  the 
first  one  who  has  spoken  about  the  little 
verses  that  I  have  put  at  the  top  of  each 
page.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  learn 
them.  I  try  to  select  something  good 
each  time;  something  that  it  will  he 
worth  while  to  keep  in  mind.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  like  to  suggest  verses 
for  the  coming  months.  I  should  like  to 
have  you  do  it. 


Our  Gardens 

I  hope  that  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  Our  Page  will  have  a  garden  this 
year.  It  may  be  large ;  it  may  be  small. 
It  may  contain  a  big  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables;  it  may  contain  only  one  or  two 
kinds.  It  may  be  a  flower  garden  instead 
of  a  vegetable  garden.  It  may  be  both. 
The  kind  of  garden  does  not  matter  so 
Eonch.  What  T  want  is  to  have  each  one 


of  you  take  a  piece  of  the  good  earth, 
help  to  make  it  soft  and  fine  for  seeds, 
sow  those  seeds  with  your  own  hands, 
watch  the  little  plants  come  up,  care  for 
them,  faithfully  all  Summer  long,  and 
finally  come  to  the  harvest  time.  If  you 
have  done  this  before  you  know  why  I 
want  all  boys  and  girls  to  do  it.  You 
will  be  doing  it  again  without  my  asking. 
If  you  have  never  done  it  yet,  begin  this 
Spring. 

Choose  the  kind  of  garden  you  like 
best.  Have  it  the  right  size  for  your 
size  and  strength.  It  is  not  wise  to  tackle 
too  big  a  space  and  then  not  he  able  to 
keep  it  free  from  weeds.  That  is  discour¬ 
aging.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as 
bad  to  take  a  little  hit  of  a  space,  not 
half  as  large  as  you  could  handle  well. 
That  looks  like  laziness.  Make  it  a  good 
piece  of  work,  one  that  you  will  feel 
proud  of. 

It  is  time  to  be  making  plans  now.  Get 
hold  of  seed  catalogs  from  good  seed  com¬ 
panies  and  look  them  through.  Study  the 


different  plants.  Find  out  which  varie¬ 
ties  seem  best  for  your  garden.  Learn 
how  much  seed  it  takes  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  of  row.  At  last  decide  what 
you  want,  and  how  much  you  want,  and 
send  in  your  order.  This  should  be  done 
soon.  Some  seeds  such  as  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplants,  early  cabbage  and  others 
are  best  started  in  the  house  to  be  set 
out  of  doors  later.  It  will  he  time  to 
start  them  before  the  next  issue  of  Our 
Page  is  out. 

Think  about  your  garden  a  lot.  Bead 
all  you  can  find  about  garden  making, 
and  the  best  way  to  grow  the  different 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Talk  your  plans 
over  with  your  father  and  mother.  Get 
their  advice  and  encouragement,  but  do 
the  work  yourself.  It  is  your  garden. 

We  should  like  to  hear  about  gardens 
you  may  have  had  before.  As  soon  as 
this  year’s  garden  is  started  write  about 
that.  There  is  a  fine  picture  on  this  page 
of  a  New  York  girl  and  some  vegetables 
she  raised  last  year.  Orvilla  I).  sent  the 
picture  to  me,  and  said  in  her  letter : 
“Last  year  when  it  was  garden  planting 
time,  I  raised  five  big  pumpkins  from  one 
seed.  Was  not  this  good?  And  some 
carrots  and  some  beets,  and  some  beans, 
and  some  turnips,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  some  flowers  in  my  own  garden, 
too.”  This  was  good.  And  you  see  what 
happens.  After  her  first  experience  Or¬ 
villa  is  going  to  keep  right  on  having 
gardens.  So  are  we  all,  aren’t  we? 


Bird  Boxes 

The  other  thing  I  said  last  time  that 
we  would  talk  about  this  month  was 
bird  houses.  Really,  it  is  better  to  say 
bird  boxes,  because  they  should  be  more 
like  boxes  than  houses.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  elaborate  houses  built  for  the  birds, 
with  windows  and  chimneys  and  porches. 
It  may  be  fun  to  build  such  houses,  but 
after  all  they  do  not  suit  the  birds,  and 
usually  stay  empty.  The  nearer  a  box 
for  the  birds  can  be  made  to  look  like  the 
stub  of  a  tree  or  a  fence  post  with  a 
hole  in  it,  the  better  the  birds  will  be 
pleased.  The  best  materials  to  use  are 
old  weathered  boards,  or  slabs  with  the 
bark  on,  or  hollow  limbs. 

There  are  just  a  few  points  tc-  keep  in 
mind  in  building  a  bird  box.  If  they  are 
followed  there  is  a  very  good  chance  of 
having  n  pair  of  birds  use  the  hex. 

1.  The  box  should  not  be  too  small. 
Neither  should  it  be  very  large.  A  box 
five  inches  square  aud  a  foot  high  will  do 
for  such  birds  as  wrens,  blue  birds  and 
tree  swallows.  For  flickers  the  box 
should  be  seven  or  eight  inches  square 
and  two  feet  high.  The  'oug  way  of  the 
box  sLould  always  be  up  an  1  down. 

2.  There  should  only  be  o  room  in 
the  box.  This  is  true  for  all  birds  except 
purple  martins,  which  live  in  colonies. 

3.  There  should  only  be  one  opening 
in  the  box,  unless  it  is  a  martin  box  The 

rition  aud  size  of  the  opening  are  veiy 
important.  It  should  always  be  round, 
and  should  be  placed  above  the  center  of 
the  box.  About  two  inches  down  from 
•he-  top  is  the  best  place.  The  birds  wa  it 
the  nest  to  be  out  of  sight.  For  wrens 
the  hole  should  be  one  inch  in  diameter. 
For  blue  birds  and  tree  swallows  aud  any 
other  medium-sized  birds  one  and  one-half 
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inch  is  best.  For  flickers  and  large  birds 
two  inches  or  more  are  needed. 

4.  Once  the  box  is  built  it  should  bo 
rightly  placed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put 
it  :n  the  center  of  a  tree  where  it  will 
b  i  in  the  shade.  The  birds  like  sunlight. 
The  best  place  is  on  a  pole  in  the  open 
not  far  from  trees.  Or  the  box  can  be 
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nailed  to  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree.  From 
eight  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  is  the 
best  height  for  the  box. 

Now  I  expect  that  a  great  many  of 
you  will  build  at  least  one  box  during 
the  next  month,  and  put  it  up.  We  should 
encourage  the  birds  about  our  homes. 
They  are  our  friends.  Only  a  very  few 
lards  do  more  harm  than  good.  Most  of 
them  do  much  good  eating  insects  and 
weed  seeds. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  have  some  let¬ 
ters  about  the  bird  boxes  and  later  about 
the  birds  that  rent  them  from  you  for 
the  season.  Here  are  a  couple  of  notes 
from  boys  that  have  come  to  me  already  : 

Leonard  II..  Connecticut,  says,  “Last 
year  I  made  a  bird  house  out  of  a  codfish 
box,  and  two  wrens  that  had  been  here 
before  came  and  lived  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  have  some  more  bird  houses  this  year.” 

Walter  G.  writes  from  Maryland,  "We 
have  six  houses  for  the  martins ;  three 
houses  for  the  wrens.  I  like  to  watch  the 
martins  when  they  build  their  nests,  and 
sit  on  the  roof  to  sing  and  bring  food  to 
their  young,  and  then  when  the  young 
ones  get  big  enough  to  fly,  the  mother  bird 
teaches  them  to  fly.” 


A  Joke  on  Your  Editor 

On  Our  Page  last  month  there  was  a 
picture  of  two  little  children  and  their 
pet  calf.  I  asked  you  to  write  me  a  story 
about  the  picture.  I  asked  whether  you 
thought  the  children  were  girls  or  boys 
or  one  of  each.  And  then  when  the 
paper  came  out  it  said  under  the  picture, 
‘Two  little  girls  and  a  heifer  calf.”  How 
it  happened  I  do  not  know,  but  of  course 
I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  secret  away 
so  soon.  I  think  some  of  you  thought  I 
was  trying  to  fool  you  because  you  wrote 
that  you  thought  they  were  boys  or  one 
boy  and  one  girl.  But  instead  I  fooled 
myself.  They  are  little  girls,  just  as  the 
paper  said  last  time. 


The  Stories 

However,  many  of  you  sent  iu  stories 
and  I  am  going  to  print  three  or  four  of 
them  because  I  think  you  will  like  them. 
Here  they  are : 

The  Children  and  the  Calf 

Beauty  is  a  Holstein  calf.  She  is  very 
pretty.  Do  you  wonder  they  call  her 
Beauty?  She  is  about  four  months  old, 
and  is  very  fond  of  her  friends,  Evelyn 
and  Alice. 

They  feed  her  every  morning  about  half 
past  seven.  She  has  whole  milk  to  drink. 
Beauty  is  switching  her  tail  because  she 
is  so  fond  of  her  breakfast. 

Standing  by  Beauty’s  side  is  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  hen.  Most  calves  would  kick 
the  hens  if  they  came  around  when  they 
were  eating.  But  Beauty  doesn’t.  Don’t 
you  wish  Beauty  was  your  calf? 

Elizabeth  W.,  13  years. 

Vermont. 


Future  Farmers 

Two  little  children  lived  in  the  country. 
There  was  a  little  girl  and  a  boy.  The 
boy  was  five  years  old  and  the  girl  was 
seven. 

The  little  boy’s  name  was  Ben ;  the 
girl’s  name  was  Marie.  Their  father 
gave  them  a  black  and  white  Holstein  calf 
for  a  pet. 

They  fed  it  every  day  and  watered  her. 


Orvilla  and  the  Vegetables  She  Raised 


Their  father  also  gave  them  a  hen  for  a 
pet,  and  they  kept  it  with  their  calf. 

eleaxor  g..  7  years. 

New  York. 


Bobby  and  Thomas  on  the  Farm 

Bobby  and  his  smaller  brother.  Thomas, 
live  on  a  large  farm  in  New  York  which 
is  owned  by  their  parents. 

There  are  many  horses  and  cattle  on 
the  farm,  but  the  little  boys  like  their 
little  pet  calf  best  of  all.  They  call  her 
Bess.  She  is  a  gentle  calf  and  seems  to 
be  pleased  when  the  children  pet  her  and 
talk  in  her  ears. 

Bobby  feeds  her  three  times  a  day  and 
also  brushes  her,  so  she  will  be  clean. 
At  10  o’clock  each  day  he  brings  her  to 
the  pasture  field. 

Thomas  is  smaller  and  is  not  allowed 
to  wander  in  the  fields  for  fear  lie  will 
get  lost. 

To  please  his  smaller  brother  Bobby 
sometimes  feeds  his  pet  calf  near  the 
chicken  coop  so  Thomas  can  watch  him. 
They  enjoy  it  as  they  watch  the  calf  eat 
and  move  her  tail  over  her  back.  Most 
of  their  time  is  spent  with  Bess. 

One  day  Bobby  asked  his  father  what 
kind  of  a  calf  if  was.  Ilis  father  said  it 
was  a  Holstein  heifer. 


New  .Terser. 


evangei.txe  s.,  14  years. 


The  two  little  girls.  Ruth  and  Florence, 
are  feeding  the  calf.  Ruth  is  holding  the 
pail  for  the  calf.  She  is  a  Holstein  and 
her  name  is  Bessie.  Bessie  is  happy  over 
her  feed.  She  is  swinging  her  tail. 

dorothv  w..  S  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  all  the 
stories  T  have  chosen  are  from  girls.  Can 
it  be  that  the  girls  write  better  stories 
always?  Probably  it  just  happened  that 
way  this  time.  We  will  see  next  month. 


What  the  Girls  Say 

Dorothy  D..  Michigan,  writes :  "I 
wish  P.  I..  could  be  a  girl  for  one  year — • 
he  would  soon  change  his  mind  about 
that  work.” 

Ruth  F.,  Pennsylvania,  says :  “Most 
of  the  boys  do  a  good  many  chores,  but 
perhaps  the  boy  who  wrote  that  the  girls 
didn't  do  as  much  as  the  boys  never  had 
a  sister.” 

And  there  are  others  along  the  same 
line.  I  think  the  truth  is  that  there  is 
work  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  do.  Of 
course  it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  work 
usually.  But  it  is  work  just  as  truly. 
One  thing  that  we  need  to  learn — each 
one  of  us — is  that  we  are  not  the  only 
one  who  is  doing  any  work.  All  around 
us  others  are  working,  too.  Nor  is  our 
job  always  the  hardest  one.  Often  the 
person  doing  the  hardest  work  says  the 
least  about  it.  The  things  to  ask  are : 
“Am  I  doing  my  work  well?  Am  I  cheer¬ 
ful  about  it?” 


A  Good  Letter 

Just  as  I  was  nearly  ready  to  send  this 
writing  in  to  The  II.  N.-Y.  office  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  came  to  me.  I  print  it  in 
full  because  I  like  to  give  you  at  least 
one  whole  letter  each  month,  besides  the 
many  things  I  take  from  the  letters  you 
send  to  write  about  for  Our  Page: 

My  dear  Mr.  Tuttle: 

Every  month  I  look  for  the  “Boys’  and 

Girls’  ”  page.  I  live  on  a  farm  where 

we  have  four  cows  and  three  heifers.  One 
of  the  heifers  will  be  milking  next  Fall. 
We  also  have  three  horses  and  about  MOO 
chickens. 

I  have  a  sistet  seven  years  old ;  I  am 
eleven.  We  have  to  walk  a  mile  and  a 

half  to  school.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade 

and  my  sister  is  in  the  first.  It  has  been 
very  cold  this  \\  inter,  and  we  have  had 
lots  of  snow.  It  has  been  good  coasting. 
I  was  coasting  about  a  week  ago  when  the 
sled  went  into  the  soft  snow  and  cut  my 
face  a  good  bit.  Today  after  school  I  was 
trying  to  learn  how  to  skate  on  the  ice. 

I  think  O.  L.  in  his  letter  to  “Our 
Page’  is  altogether  wrong  in  thinking  the 
boys  have  more  to  do  than  the  girls.  I 
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have  just  told  of  the  kind  of  things  we 
play,  but  there  are  lots  of  other  things 
we  do.  Every  night  when  I  come  home 
from  school  I  wash  the  dishes  and  do  odd 
jobs.  On  Saturday  I  wash  and  drv  all 
the  dishes,  scrub  the  stairs  and  ‘  two 
rooms,  bake  a  cake  and  do  some  sewing. 
Then  on  Sundays  I  walk  two  miles  for 
the  mail,  and  water  the  chickens  (when 
it  is  not  too  cold). 

I  hope  the  “Boys’  and  Girls’  ”  page 
will  always  be  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  This 
month  I  see  you  are  asking  us  to  watch 
for  the  signs  of  Spring.  I  have  seen 
some  pussy  willows  this  year. 

Yours  truly, 

MADELINE  MC  K. 

New  York. 


The  Signs  of  Spring 

I  am  glad  Madeline  mentioned  the  signs 
of  Spring.  A  great  many  of  you  have 
told  me  in  your  letters  that  you  have 
begun  to  keep  lists,.  Do  not  forget  this. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  start  now.  It  is 
good  fun  to  watch  the  Spring  come,  to 
find  all  the  signs.  I  am  not  even  going 
to  hint  at  what  they  are,  because  I  want 
you  to  find  them  all  yourselves.  I  expect 
to  have  many  interesting  lists  on  May  1. 
&>o  look  and  listen  sharply,  and  write 
each  sign  down  with  the  date  when  you 
find  it. 


He  Can  Be  Trusted 

A  while  ago  I  had  a  good  letter  from  a 
boy  up  in  New  York  State.  lie  said  that 
he  was  eleven  years  old.  and  that  he 
helped  do  the  chores — milking  and  feeding 
the  stock.  He  said  that  there  were  more 
chores  for  him  to  do  this  Winter  because 
his  father  had  to  be  away. 

The  thing  that  interested  me  was  to  find 
a  letter  from  this  boy’s  mother  tucked  in 
along  with  his.  She  told  me  that  she 
was  glad  that  you  boys  and  girls  have  a 
page  of  your  own  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Then 
she  went  on  to  say  about  the  boy :  “He 
and  I  are  doing  all  the  chores  on  this  100- 
acre  farm  this  \\  inter.  He  takes  all  the 
care  of  one  horse,  milks  two  cows,  helps 
feed  them,  and  on  holidays  cleans  out 
the  stables.  W  hen  we  were  feeding  silage 
he  got  it  out  night  and  morning.  But 
;he  best  of  all.  to  me.  is  the  fact  that  I 
can  trust  him.  If  he  says  he  has  done  a 
thing  I  know  it  has  been  done  right.  And 
if  I  am  away  from  home  I  know  his 
chores  (and  some  of  mine)  will  be  nicely 
done.” 

Can  your  mother  or  father  say  the 
same  thing  about  you?  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  things  in  life  is  this  being  trusted. 
It  means  that  we  know  how  to  “boss” 
ourselves.  T\  hen  no  one  is  looking,  some¬ 
thing  inside  us  makes  us  do  our  work 
right,  makes  us  keep  at  it  until  it  is 
done,  makes  us  do  more  than  is  expected. 
The  wprld  needs  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  who  will  work  like  that,  who 
are  not  always  wondering  what  they  are 
going  to  get  out  of  it  right  now,  and  think¬ 
ing  they  should  have  more.  It  needs 
boj  s  and  girls  and  men  and  women  who 
do  not  expect  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  but  who  earn  their  way  fairly, 
who  stand  on  their  own  feet  squarely, 
and  who  cun  be  trusted. 


A  Rare  Visitor 

It  happened  one  evening  last  month. 
My  desk  is  hear  a  window.  Just  outside 
is  a  feeding  shelf  for  the  birds.  Every 
day  the  juncos  and  tree  sparrows  come 
and  eat  so  close  to  me  that  I  could  reach 
out  and  touch  them  if  the  glass  were  not 
there.  But  at  night  the  shelf  is  deserted. 
The  light  from  my  lamp  shines  on  it 
brightly. 

On  this  evening  I  was  writing  at  my 
desk.  All  at  once,  about  nine  o’clock.  I 
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heard  a  noise  outside  the  window.  I 
looked  up  quickly.  There  was  an  ani¬ 
mal  running  around  on  the  shelf.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  rat,  for  it 
was  just  about  that  size  and  color. 
But  then  I  saw  that  its  tail  was 
wide  and  furry.  It  went  out  of  sight. 
In  a  few  seconds  it  was  back,  and  I  had 
another  look.  It  came  close  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  stared  at  me.  .Its  eyes  were 
very  large  and  soft .  and  black.  I  saw 
that  it  was  white  underneath.  And 
strangest  of  all.  it  looked  as  though  its 
front  legs  and  hind  legs  were  connected 
on  each  side  by  a  fold  of  furry  skin,  gray 
above,  white  below.  That  gave  me  an 
idea.  It  was  a  very  good  climber.  It 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  window  and 
gnawed  at  a  piece  of  suet  nailed  there 
for  the  woodpeckers.  In  all  it  stayed 
perhaps  five  minutes.  Then  it  went 
away.  I  looked  up  in  a  book  the  animal 
that  I  thought  it  was.  and  I  had  guessed 
right.  I  never  saw  one  before.  This 
one  has  never  been  back  since.  Isn't  it 
strange  and  wonderful  how  suddenly 
something  new  happens  to  us?  Can  you 
guess  what  the  animal  was?  Have  you 


Three  Vietc8  of  "Mike” 

ever  seen  one?  If  you  have,  tell  me 
about  it. 


Mike — Once  Again 

I  should  say  “three  times  again.” 
shouldn’t  1?  Mike  has  had  some  pictures 
taken.  He  thought  you  would  like  to 
see  them.  Mike  is  well  and  happy.  He 
stays  in  the  bam  where  all  good  cats  be¬ 
long.  On  very  cold  nights  he  has  learned 
to  burrow  down  in  the  hay  until  he  is  al¬ 
most  out  of  sight.  But  he  is  always  on 
hand  at  milking  time. 

There  is  a  big  question  for  us  to  keep 
in  mind  about  cats.  It  is  true  that  when 
full-grown  they  catch  many .  birds,  and 
most  birds  are  better  friends  to  us  than 
cats.  But  if  we  do  not  have  too  many 
cats,  and  if  we  take  care  to  see  that  they 
are  always  well  fed.  and  if  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  stay  iu  the  barn  or  some 
such  place,  then  there  is  less  danger  to 
the  birds.  These  are  things  we  should 
uot  forget. 


Another  Picture  Story 

So  many  of  you  liked  the  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  story  about  a  picture  that  I  am 
giving  you  another  this  month.  This  pic- 
.  turo  came  from  up  in  Canada.  I  am 
going  to  let  you  tell  me  about  it  iu  your 
own  way. 
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have  to  make  the  page  several  weeks 
before  you  read  it.  Outside  there  is  a 
blizzard,  snow  and  ice  and  cold.  The 
roads  are  blocked.  Most  of  you  are  in 
it  too.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
all.  in  so  many  homes,  some  on  farms, 
some  in  villages,  perhaps  some  in  cities. 
The  wintry  weather  makes  our  work 
harder.  It  takes  longer  to  do  the  chores. 
The  water  freezes.  The  animals  must  be 
kept  indoors.  There  is  more  cleaning  of 
stables  to  be  done.  Fires  must  be  kept 
going,  and  ashes  sifted  and  dumped.  It 
seems  as  though  it  takes  almost  all  day 
just  to  do  the  things  around  the  house 
and  barn.  But  this  is  Winter.  We  must 
take  things  as  they  come.  It  is  no  use 
to  grumble.  We  cannot  change  the 
weather.  We  must  meet  it  bravely  and 
cheerfully. 

These  are  the  tough  days  to  go  to 
school  if  you  have  to  walk  far,  over 
heavy  drifted  roads.  But  the  way  will  be 
shorter  if  you  think  of  the  things  you 
see  and  hear  r.s  you  go.  After  all.  :he 
pure,  white  snow  is  very  beautiful.  The 
trees  take  on  interesting  shapes  with 
their  white  coverings.  There  are  many 
footprints  in  the  snow.  Each  has  its 
story.  Some  wild  creatures  brave  the 
Winter.  You  will  see  them  now  and  then. 
It  is  .all  a  part  of  life,  and  it  is  good  to 
be  alive. 

There  are  many  things  on  “Our  Page” 
this  time.  Enough  and  more  to  keep  you 
busy  for  a  month.  Send  your  letters  in 
to  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  them,  and 
they  will  reach  me  if  you  address  them  in 
care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333 
West  30th  Street.  New  York  C’itv. 


Hot  School  Lunches 

^  is  there  behind  this  instituting 
>t  hot  lunches  at  school V  It  is  against 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  or  the  children, 
because  it  makes  more  work  at  home  and 
quite  some  trouble  to  be  obliged  to  carrv 
milk  in  cold  weather  and  for  long  dis¬ 
tances:  it  makes  it  hard  for  the  children 
and  then  sometimes  the  cork  gets  out  of 
the  bottle  and  the  books  get  soiled.  Then 
the  children  think  they  don’t  want  hot 
lunches,  and  so  do  not  take  the  milk ; 
then  comes  a  scolding  from  teacher  and 
threats,  and  then  they  carrv  the  milk 
again.  Teacher  says  “if  we  let  one  stop 
they  will  all  be  wanting  to  stop  also.” 
^hich  is  proof  of  how  the  children  enjov 
it  We  here  do  not  waut  them.  Talk 
about  sanitation,  with  20  bottles  of  milk 
from  as  many  dairies  and  as  many  or 
more  different  milkers,  and  as  manv  dif¬ 
ferent  bottle  washers,  all  dumped'  into 
one  dish .'  I  would  rather  our  children 
have  a  chance  to  eat  the  food  we  are  able 
to  furuish  them,  prepared  by  ourselves. 
As  for  milk,  sue*  unclean  milkers  as 
some  are :  they  dump  it  all  together  and 
all  ptirtake  of  it.  W  hat  can  be  done  to 
stop  it  before  it  goes  farther?  We  notice 
that  only  a  part  of  the  schools  are  doing 
thls-  WILLIAM  H.  KIBBE. 

There  is  probably  nothing  back  of  it 
except  the  conviction  on  the  part  of ’many 
people  that  these  hot  luncheons  are  de¬ 
sirable.  The  argument  is  that  the  hot 
lunch  is  better  for  the  children,  and  that 
it  gives  them  practice  in  housekeeping. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  division  of 
opinion  about  it  among  farmers  and  their 
wives.  W  e  have  letters  from  women  who 
are  strongly  in  favor,  while  others,  like 
Mr.  Kibbe.  oppose  it.  There  is  no  law 
to  compel  the  teacher  to  serve  this  hot 
lunch.  It  is  for  the  parents  to  decide. 
If  a  majority  of  them  oppose  it  the  school 
board  will  undoubtedly  stop  it.  Why  not 
call  a  school  meeting  and  settle  it? 


Write  u  Story  About  This  Picture 


A  Word  More 

I  have  been  writing  all  of  these  things 
OU  a  day  early  in  February.  You  know,  f 


.  Good  Neighbors 

I  have  found  out  this  Winter  what 
blessed  good  thing  it  is  to  have  neighbor; 
the  real  thing,  people  who  are  readv  t 
reach  out  a  helping  hand  whenever  it  i 
needed.  My  husband  has  been  in  Eui 
land  to  visit  his  father  since  Novembe 
leaving  myself  and  11-year-old  bov  t 
care  for  stock,  etc.  The  actual  hard  wor 
1  duln  t  mind,  but  wheu  anv  situatio 
came  up -  that  I  couldn’t  handle,  like 
sick  animal,  or  hauling  wood,  or  gettiu 
to  tow  n  through  this  unusually  deep  snow 
there  has  always  been  someone  ready  t 
help.  With  everything  else  I  have  to  b 
thankful  for  I  can  say  “Thank  God  fo 
neighbors."  And  that  is  one  light  i 
which  I  have  always  regarded  The  I! 
N.-Y.  It  always  seems  to  me  more  lik 
a  good  neighbor  than  just  a  paper. 

WINIFRED  E.  Hit  H. 

And  no  one  could  give  us  a  finer  com 
pliment  than  to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y 
is  like  a  good  neighbor.  It  is  indeed  th 
finest  thing  iu  country  life  to  live  nea 
people  who  are  trui>  neighborly.  Am 
remember — that  is  what  the  others  say 
too.  so  we  must  all  do  our  part  to  live  ui 
to  the  title. 
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Closet 


More  com¬ 
fortable,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don’t  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  (forma  are  killed  by  a  chemi¬ 
cal  in  water  in  the  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  as  easy  aa  ashaa. 
The  original  cloaot.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Aak 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO. 

2194  Rowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aak  about  Ro-San  Waahstacd  and 
Rolling  Bath  Tub. 

No  Plumbing  Required. 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New— So  Easy! 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  horse  O' 
auto.  Address 

J.  G.  Mulholland 
Gen.  Delivery,  Columbus,  O. 

or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


All  Sorts 


What  About  the  Census  Man? 

As  you  seem  to  handle  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  fraud,  I  wonder  if  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  census  reports?  1  will  tell 
you  of  my  case,  which  I  suppose  may  have 
been  repeated  in  thousands  of  other  cases, 
making  a  general  report  of  this  country’s 
agricultural  condition  far  from  true.  Last 
evening  my  husband’s  brother  was  visiting 
us,  and  my  husband  happened  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  census  enumerator  had 
not  been  here  yet.  His  brother  said,  “Oh, 
yes ;  lie  was  around  two  weeks  ago.”  I 
said,  “It  is  strange  he  did  not  come  here.” 
(My  brother-in-law  lives  a  short  distance 
from  hero).  He  said,  “Oh.  the  folks  at 
home  helped  him  fix  it  up.  so  that  he  did 
not  have  to  make  two  visits.”  Now,  as 
“the  folks  at  home”  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  crops  (or  value)  raised  on 
our  20  acres,  how  can  a  census  report  be 
of  any  use  whatever?  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean*  that  our  individual  case  would  be  a 
“drop  in  the  bucket”  of  the  great  report 
of  the  whole  United  States,  but  if  that  is 
the  way  the  whole  census  is  taken,  what  is 
the  good  of  it,  and  why  such  au  enormous 
waste  of  money?  E.  M.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  interested  in  exposing  any 
scheme  to  deceive  or  give  lazy  public  ser- 


$55,  and  the  music  was  written  just  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement.  The  work  was 
printed  and  time  has  passed  merrily  on. 
Royalties  fell  due  January  1  last  and 
they  have  arrived.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  more 
than  was  due  me.  They  sold  one  copy 
and  remitted  two  two-cent  stamps  to  me. 

[  am  sending  to  Washington  today  some 
advertising  matter  circulated  by  these 
concerns.  Almost  all  of  them  in  their 
circular  matter  religiously  warn  patrons 
against  the  other  concern  as  fraudulent. 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  all  telling  the 
truth  in  this  respect.  F.  R.  H. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — For  mauy  years  now  The  R. 
N.-Y".  has  warned  its  readers  against  the 
“song-poem”  proposition.  We  cannot  de¬ 
velop  any  sympathy  for  readers  who  have, 
against  our  repeated  advice,  sent  money 
to  these  musical  frauds.  At  the  same  time 
we  fully  understand  the  temptations.  The 
average  citizen  thinks  more  of  his  own 
poetry  than  he  does  of  his  wife  or  sweet¬ 
heart.  A  poem  is  said  to  be  au  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit,  and  some  people  make 
rhymes  and  jump  to  the  opinion  that  they 
have  developed  a  highly  spiritual  eharac- 


Why  not  save  money? 


COFFEE 


31  lbs.  of  Best  01  00 

4  Combination  t"b — 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  -with  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Everywhere. 


Getting  a  Start  tenth  the  Spring  Sewing 


vice.  We  do  not  think  this  practice  is 
general.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  some 
lazy  enumerator  who  wanted  to  earn  his 
money  without  working.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  others.  If  this 
practise  is  iu  anyway  general  the  census 
figures  as  regards  farming  would  be  a  sad 
farce. 


The  Song  Poem  Publishers 

In  scores  of  family  papers  and  farm 
papers  there  are  inserted  advertisements 
of  song-poem  concerns.  If  any  of  the 
dear  people  will  write  a  song-poem  they 
will  (if  it  has  merit  and  it  usually  has) 
write  appropriate  music  for  the  same  and 
guarantee  publication  by  a  New  ^  ork  or 
a  Chicago  publisher  at  three  cents  per 
copy  royalty.  Their  contracts  read  al¬ 
most  exactly  alike  except  the  signatures. 
About  a  year  and  six  months  ago  the 
writer,  in  the  face  of  good  advice  against 
the  advisability  of  it,  allowed  himself  to 
he  entrapped  in  this  scheme.  I  state  my 
experience  for  two  reasons.  I  would  like 
to  play  even  in  some  legitimate  way  and 
in  addition  these  bloocksuckers  are  invad- 
-ing  the  farm  press  as  well  as  other  papers 
with  their  advertisements.  I  wrote  two 
song-poems,  sent  them  to  a  composer,  as 
well  as  to  three  different  prominent  teach¬ 
ers.  and  the  composer  promptly  replied 
that  he  could  write  very  appropriate  music 
for  them.  etc.  and  would  guarantee  pub¬ 
lication.  Well,  the  work  cost  me  about 


ter.  The  cold  truth  is  that  09  per  ceut 
of  the  so-called  poetry  with  which  people 
fool  themselves  is  plain  “stuff,”  which  has 
no  mental  or  financial  value.  The  poorer 
it  is  the  more  these  “song-poem”  publish¬ 
ers  will  praise  it,  because  praise  of  poor 
poetry  is  sure  to  pull  money  out  of  the 
poet’s  purse.  Writing  songs  as  a  pas¬ 
time  for  friends  or  local  meetings  is  well 
enough,  but  do  not  imagine  that  they  can 
have  any  commercial  value  because  per¬ 
sonal  friends  praise  them.  There  is  little 
use  in  criticising  these  publishers.  They 
will  reap  a  harvest  just  as  long  as  peo¬ 
ple  think  they  can  write  great  songs.  As 
that  thought  has  prevailed  since  the  world 
began,  modern  man  will  still  think  he  is 
an  unappreciated  poet  when  the  public 
refuses  to  buy  his  songs.  That  is  not  it 
he  isn’t  a  poet ! 


“What  is  this  discussion  about  col¬ 
lective  bargaining?”  “Well,”  replied 
Farmer  Corutossel,  “as  near  as  I  can 
make  out,  one  set  of  feller  citizens  wants 
to  collect  as  much  salary  and  dividends 
as  possible,  and  the  other  set  of  feller 
citizens  wants  to  collect  as  much  wages 
as  possible.” — Washington  Star. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  O. 

Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles)  |^r  9%  ,, 

4th  zone  37c  lb  —5th  zone  39c  .  JS  In 

lb.-6tb  zone  41c  Ih -7th  zone  , 

43c  lb. -8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We’re  acceptlnc  order*  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y  .Restaurant*. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 
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Learn  to  Vernicol 

It’s  the  easy  way 
of  making  things  do 
by  doing  them  over 


When  you  saw  the  beautiful 
finish  on  your  friend’s  new 
dining  room  table  top,  didn’t 
it  make  yours  look  kind  of 
dingy  when  you  got  home? 
Didn’t  it  start  you  scheming 
how  to  get  a  new  one? 

Stop  scheming.  No  need  of 
a  new  one  when  with  a  can 
of  Vernicol,  you  can  in  a  jiffy 
make  your  old  one  look  like 
new. 

First  be  sure  the  surface  is 
clean  and  grease  free.  Then 
a  bit  of  sandpaper  to  smooth 


off  rough  spots.’  Then  start 
Vernicoling.  That’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  It  will  go  on  like  cream. 
It’s  a  lot  easier  than,  painting, 
because  the  Vernicol  itself 
smooths  up  smooth  as  glass. 

Use  it  on  old  things  to  make 
them  new.  Use  it  on  new 
things  to  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  old.  Good  for  floors  too. 

Send  for  circular  on  Verni¬ 
col.  It’s  full  of  help  hints. 

Lowe  Brothers’  Paint  is  sold 
by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each 
town.  A  point  worth  remem¬ 
bering. 


^ Lowe  Brothers  Company 

476  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Pongee  Sports  Sett. — In  Winter 
we  see  the  new  gowns  designed  for  South¬ 
ern  wear,  and  thus  get  ideas  for  Summer 
sewing.  In  the  first  picture,  the  sports 
suit  shown  presents  no  special  novelty  of 
outline,  but  it  has  some  novel  little 
touches,  which  will  be  found  suggestive. 
It  had  a  loose  jacket  of  natural  colored 
pongee,  with  a  rolling  shawl  collar  of 
mulberry  moire.  Near  its  closing  this  collar 
had  a  buttonhole  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  side  was  a  large  oval  amber  bead, 
hanging  from  silk  of  the  same  color,  so 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  button.  The 
coat  closed  invisibly,  but  had  a  piping  of 
mulberry  color.  Three-quarter  length 
bell  sleeves  were  edged  with  a  similar 
piping,  and  at  each  side,  over  the  hips, 
there  was  a  gathered  panel  headed  by  a 
lapel  piped  all  around  with  mulberry 
color,  pockets  being  inserted  under  the 
panel.  The  narrow  two-piece  skirt  had 
a  simulated  hem  about  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  headed  with  a  piping  of  mulberry 
silk,-  and  on  each  side  seam  there  were 
three  of  the  am¬ 
ber  beads,  hang¬ 
ing  like  loose 
buttons.  The 
color  combina¬ 
tion  of  this  dress 
was  very  good, 
and  the  bead 
buttons  gave  a 
novel  touch.  A 
dress  of  this 
style,  made  of 
pongee,  linen  or 
similar  fabric,  is 
always  useful  in 
the  S  u  m  m  e  r 
wardrobe. 

White  Voile. 

— The  y  o  u  u  g 
girl’s  frock 
shown  at  the 
right  was  white 
cotton  voile 
trimmed  w  i  t.  h 
black  ribbon  vel¬ 
vet.  As  shown, 
it  is  merely  a 
plain  waist  fas¬ 
tened  down  the 
back,  with  short 
sleeves  and 
round  neck,  and 
a  straight  gath¬ 
ered  skirt.  It 
was  trimmed 
around  n  e  c  k  , 
sleeves  and  skirt, 
with  a  lattice  of 
black  velvet,  and 
had  a  crush  gir¬ 
dle  of  black 
satin.  On  the 
belt,  waist  and 
skirt  was  a  bit 
of  embroidery — 
a  pink  flower 
with  moss-green 
leaves  worked  in 
crewels.  There 
was  no  other 
trimming,  but 
the  simple  little 
frock  was  very 
attractive. 

Pink  and 
White  Check. 

— In  the  second 
illustration,  the 
model  shown  at 
left  was  pink 
and  white  check 
taffeta,  but  it  is 
n  very  attrac¬ 
tive  style  for 
wash  goods,  such 
as  voile  or  tis¬ 
sue  gingham. 

The  plain  two- 
piece  skirt  had 
two  %-in.  tucks 
around  the  hips, 
and  was  trim¬ 
med  in  front 
with  a  little 
round  apron  of 

fine  white  organdie  embroidery.  The  waist 
had  a  little  vestee  of  the  organdie  embroid¬ 
ery,  and  a  white  organdie  fichu  brought 
down  on  each  side  of  the  vestee.  The  fichu 
was  folded  over  to  show  an  edge  bound  with 
the  check  silk,  the  white  organdie  cuffs 
being  edged  with  the  silk  also.  A  crush 
girdle  of  the  silk  was  fastened  at  the  side 
with  a  bunch  of  black  grapes.  This  is 
a  very  attractive  model,  which  would 
develop  in  any  thin  check  material  to 
advantage. 

Black  Satin. — The  dress  shown  in  the 
center  was  a  simple  black  satin  with  an 
original  skirt  decoration.  This  consisted 
of  a  double  frill  down  each  side  seam,- 
wider  at  the  top.  and  narrowing  towards 
the  hem,  suggestive  of  a  fish’s  fin.  This 
frill  was  gathered  down  the  center  on  a 
cord,  and  the  effect  was  very  attractive, 
as  it  stood  out  enough  to  give  the  fash¬ 
ionable  outline,  broad  at  the  hips  and 
narrow  at  the  foot.  This  trimming  also 
had  the  advantage  of  being  easily  re¬ 
moved  if  it  were  desirable,  to  change  the 
style  of  the  skirt.  The  waist  was  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  the  only  trimming  being  the 
collar  and  cult's  of  fine  batiste  embroidery. 
At  the  waist  was  rather  an  odd  girdle 
formed  by  a  string  of  large  oval  jet  beads. 

An  Eton  Shit. — The  model  at  the 
right  is  an  Eton  suit  of  sand-color.ed 


crepe  de  chine,  offered  for  the  Southern 
trade.  Many  women  like  the  Eton  ef¬ 
fect,  and  find  it  becoming;  this  model  will 
be  found  very  attractive.  In  this  case 
the  skirt  was  accordion  pleated.  The 
short  little  jacket  had  a  small  braid-bound 
pocket  slash  on  each  side,  and  was  bound 
with  silk  braid,  but  otherwise  untrimmed. 
The  sleeve,  cut  out  in  a  battlement  on  the 
upper  side,  was  very  attractive.  The 
under-bodice,  which  formed  vest  and  gir¬ 
dle,  was  embroidered  in  sand  color,  brown 
and  rose,  this  embroidery  forming  an 
all-over  design.  This  was  fastened  in¬ 
visibly  under  the'  arm.  The  little  Eton 
had  no  fastenings,  but  with  a  small  coat 
of  this  kind  it  is  wise  to  have  a  snap 
fastener  on  each  side  that  will  attach  it 
to  the  vest  or  under-bodice,  and  thus  keep 
it  in  place. 

Spring  Blouses. — There  are  many 
slip-on  blouses  of  the  chemise  type  with 
short  kimono  sleeves.  These  are  often 
unbelted,  coming  below  the  wmistline  like 
a  middy  blouse.  They  are  made  of 

Georgette,  crepe 
de  chine  and 
line  n,  usually 
quite  elaborately 
embroid  ered. 
One  French 
blouse  of  this 
type  was  a  blue¬ 
bird  linen,  the 
straight  narrow 
sleeves  ending 
just  above  the 
elbow.  The 
blouse  was  very 
straight  in  cut, 
coming  down 
over  the  hips 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  any 
flare.  The  round 
neck,  sleeves  and 
hem  had  an  em¬ 
broidered  border 
of  colored  flow¬ 
ers.  Most  lux¬ 
urious  among 
blouses  are  slip- 
on  styles  with  a 
s  m  a  1 1  peplum 
made  of  real 
lace.  These  are 
for  wear  with 
satin  skirts  at 
the  Southern  re¬ 
sorts.  and  will 
doubtless  be  a 
feature  in  Sum¬ 
mer  styles.  They 
are  made  of  real 
filet  lace,  filet 
combined  with 
Irish,  and  heavy 
Irish  lace  alone. 
6  ports  blouses 
of  madras,  dim¬ 
ity,  handkerchief 
linen  and  wash 
silk  are  usually 
made  with  roll¬ 
ing  collar  and 
turnback  cuffs, 
so  that  cuffs 
and  collar  will 
turn  over  the 
sweater. 

Spring  Cot¬ 
ton  Fabrics. — 
The  new  cotton 
fabrics  include 
dotted  Swiss  in 
great  variety. 
Blue  is  shown 
in  many  shades, 
and  there  are 
whites  with  lit¬ 
tle  colored  dots, 
priced  at  $1.50 
to  $4.50  a  yard. 
Dress  ginghams 
are  handsome  at 
75  cents  to 
$1.35.  New 
voiles  are  print¬ 
ed  in  the  de¬ 
signs  used  for 
chiffon  and 
Georgette  crepe. 
Some  have  six  to-  eight  colors  in  flowers 
or  designs.  They  cost  58  cents  to  $4.50 
a  yard.  Cotton  crepe  of  silken  clinging 
texture  is  printed  in  challie  designs, 
and  costs  $1.15  to  $1.35  a  yard.  The 
sellers  tell  us  cheerfully  that  prices  for 
all  cotton  goods  will  be  higher  in  the 
Spring,  but  many  of  them  are  already 
excessive.  Saleswomen  in  all  the  dry- 
goods  stores  have  a  habit  of  telling  custo¬ 
mers  that  everything  wearable  is  going 
up,  and  that  prices  will  continue  to  soar, 
thus  forestalling  criticism  of  present  ex¬ 
cessive  prices,  and  preparing  by  mental 
suggestion  for  a  further  rise.  This  al¬ 
ways  sounds  to  us  like  retailers’  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  a  sensible  purchaser  will  de¬ 
mand  the  reasons  for  this  gloomy  fore¬ 
cast.  Frugal  and  hard-working  pur¬ 
chasers  are  becoming  impatient  of  high 
prices  due  to  excessive  wages  combined 
with  reduced  output,  or  to  unreasonable 
retail  profits. 

Heavy  Brussels  net  is  now  often  used 
in  place  of  mull  as  a  waist  lining  in  silk 
or  Georgette  dresses.  A  firm  rather 
coarse  quality  for  this  purpose  costs  85 
cents  a  yard. 

From  time  to  time  we  .see  socks  offered 
for  women’s  wear.  Silk  socks  at  $3.25 
the  pair,  with  13  cents  luxury  tax,  were 
recently  noted. 


.  .  - ■  jy  .  * 
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s  warm  as  io 


The  porch  thermometer  says  zero, 
all  through  the  house,  70°.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  is  in  the 
cellar — a  New-Iclea  Pipeless  Furnace. 

It  took  only  a  day  to  install  this  furnace 
because  there  were  no  alterations  to 
make — just  a  hole  to  cut  in  the  lower 
floor  to  take  the  one  big  dust  and  gas- 
tight  register  of  the 

NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

'‘The  one  you've  heard  to  much  about ” 

Any  fuel  can  be  burned  in  the  patented 
non-clinker  grate.  Soft  coal,  hard  coal, 
wood  or  natural  gas.  The  heating  costs 
much  less  than  when  stoves  were  used, 
and  there  is  no  longer  the  trouble  and 
muss  of  carrying  coal  and  ashes 
through  the  house. 

Heats  All  Rooms  Evenly 

Now,  instead  of  baking  in  one  room  and 
freezing  in  another,  every  room  is  kept 
comfortably  warm  in  all  weathers,  the 
warm  air  that  is  kept  circulating  is 
clean,  free  from  all  gas  and  cellar  odors 
and  moist,  so  that  it  does  not  dry  the 
throat  and  nose  and  make  one  feel 
“stuffy.” 

You  ought  to  have  the  comforts  of  the 
New-Idea  in  your  home.  There’s  a  New- 
Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  Ask 
him  to  show  you  the  money-back  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  of  satisfaction  that  goes 
with  every  New-Idea  Furnace.  Read  it 
before  you  place  your  order. 


Write  for  Catalog,  and  name  of  New- 
Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 
Expert  advice  on  all  heating  problems 
sent  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  No.  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manu  facturers  of  “Superior” 

W arm  Air  Furnaces  and"  Imperial 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boiler 


How  much  do  you  earn? 

Make  more  money  in  your  spare  time  sell¬ 
ing  the  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  in  your 
neighborhood.  You  can  easily  turn  idle  hours 
intodollars  while  helping  your  neighbors  to 
have  more  comfortable  homes.  We  offer 
exclusive  territory  to  the  right  men.  _  Write 
k  u*  for  full  details  of  our  proposition  to 
V  agents. 


Excellent  proposition  for  the 
right  kind  of  Hardware 
dealers,  implement  men, 
etc.,  etc.  New-Idea  dealers 
everywhere  are  “mak¬ 
ing  good.  ’  * 
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The  Woodchuck  Club. — If  the 
farmer  is  going  to  join  any  club  during 
the  Winter,  let  it  be  the  Woodchuck  Club. 
He  works  overtime  all  the  Spring  and  all 
the  Summer  and  all  the  Fall :  let  him  take 
a  rest  in  the  Winter.  A  horse  will  get 
•thin  in  the  Summer  with  all  the  work  he 
lias  to  do  and  fatten  up  in  the  Winter. 
The  farmer  has  to  work  overtime  in  cer¬ 
tain  seasons — much  overtime — and  he 
must  make  up  for  it  in  the  Winter.  To 
be  sure  there  are  the  chores  to  do,  and 
some  wood  to  get  tip,  but  there  are  a  good' 
many  days  when  one  can  have  a  real 
restful  time. 

A  Real  Blizzard. — Today  has  been 
just  such  a  day.  What  a  fine  day  it  has 
been — inside  the  house.  It  has  snowed 
and  sleeted  for  80  hours  without  a  break, 
and  is  still  at  it  with  a  fearful  wind. 
More  than  a  foot  of  heavy  mealy  snow  has 
fallen  and  all  traffic  is  completely  tied 
up.  We  got  word  this  morning  that  there 
would  be  no  school  today,  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  ■  will  be  no  school  tomorrow,  even 
if  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  morning,  for 
the  roads  are  impassable:  So  we  are  all 
about  the  house  having  a  good,  restful 
time. 

The  Dinner. — Mamma  got  in  a  little 
time  for  sewing  today,  as  we  could  help 
about  the  work.  Two  of  the  boys  did  up 
the  breakfast  dishes  and  Daddy  got  the 
dinner.  For  meat  the  Parson  took  some 
beef  and  ran  it  through  the  chopper  with 
a  little  suet  and  fat  bacon  mixed  in. 
Then  he  salted  it  well  and  after  Searching 
in  the  pantry,  he  found  some  seasoning 
such  as  you  use  for  chicken  dressing.  He 
put  this  seasoning  in  the  meat  and  by 
mixing  it  up  well,  it  had  the  flavor  of 
sausage  to  quite  an  extent.  How  the 
boys  love  this !  As  a  special  treat  on  a 
stormy  day.  a  bottle  of  grape  juice  was 
brought  up  from  the  cellar.  One  of  the 
boys  and  the  Parson  did  up  the  dishes 
and  Sit  put  them  away.  Dinner  was 
late,  and  we  had  an  easy  supper  of  bread 
and  milk — leaving  the  cups  and  spoons 
till  morning. 

Keeping  Young. — ‘Children  do  keep  us 
young  for  a  fact.  George  has  spent  quite 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  wandering  about 
in  the  drifts  with  his  father’s  long  hip 
rubber  boots  on.  The  Parson  saw  him 
by  the  brook  a  good  while,  and  wondered 
what  the  matter  was.  Going  to  him  he 
found  he  was  stuck  fast  and  weeping  sor¬ 
rowfully.  The  big  boot  had  gone  down  in 
the  slush  and  ic-e  and  he  could  not  get  it 
out.  In  fact,  it  was  all  the  Parson  could 
do  to  get  it  out.  Then  George  went  to 
make  some  snow-shoes.  How  much  those 
things  he  made  looked  like  the  things  the 
Parson  used  to  make,  and  try  to  walk  on 
them  on  the  snow.  How  the  things  kept 
coming  off  George’s  feet  and  how  the 
ends  stuck  into  the  snow  and  how  at  last 
down  he  went  all  over,  with  the  cold,  wet 
snow  on  his  rough  chapped  hands — just 
as  his  father  had  done  so  many  times. 

Sliding  to  School. — Here  it  is  the 
next  day  from  when  we  wrote  the  above, 
and  it  is  still  storming,  though  just  now 
it  is  rain.  No  school  again  today,  and 
all  the  children  at  home.  Such  a  nice 
day  as  we  have  had.  The  boys  have 
been  trying  to  make  skis  all  day  in  the 
workshop — such  time  as  they  were  not 
shoveling  paths.  Trolleys  and  steam 
trains  are  all  tied  up  and  no  autos  can 
stir  out.  This  means  another  spell  of 
good  sleighing.  We  cannot  get  all  the 
school  children  we  have  to  carry  in  our 
one  sleigh,  so -we  put  the  boys’  double 
ripper  on  behind  for  a  trailer,  or  as  the 
boys  would  say — a  hitch.  We  generally 
carry  about  IS  children — this  morning  as 
you  can  see  from  the  picture  we  did  not 
have  them  all.  The  boys  much  prefer  to 
ride  on  this  ripper — no  matter  how  cold 
it  is.  A  few  “spills”  make  it  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  George  and  Clossie  and  Sit  slide 
home  to  dinner  on  the  ripper,  and  then 
the  team  draws  it  back  at  night.  But 
now  with  this  new  snow  there  will  be  no 
more  sliding  for  come  time.  The  weather 
man  promises  that  the  rain  will  turn  to 
snow  tonight,  and  a  whole  new  fresh 
snowstorm  will  set  in  tomorrow.  Mrs. 
Parson  is  tickled  to  death  over  this,  hop¬ 
ing  it  will  be  so  bad  the  Parson  cannot 
get  away  for  any  Sunday  trip. 

A  Baby  Carriage. — The  Parson  de¬ 
lights  in  doing  errands  for  people  down 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  a  man  living  in  the  town  can  be 
of  great  use  to  those  who  are  out  on  the 
Lonely  Roads.  He  has  had  all  sorts  of 
errands,  from  goose  eggs  to  well  pumps. 
This  time  a  man  some  15  miles  down 
wanted  a  baby  carriage.  Just  send  the 
Parson  a  card  and  the  price  you  want  to 
pay,  and  the  job  is  done.  You  see  this 
one  in  the  back  of  the  express  wagon.  Tie 
landed  it  at  this  man’s  house  one  dark 
night  about  nine  o’clock.  It  just  filled 
the  bill,  and  the  little  back-to-the-lander 
mother  was  pleased  beyond  measure.  He 
will  see  this  picture  of  the  carriage  in 
the  wagon,  for  they  have  never  missed  an 
edition  of  The  E.  N.-Y.  since  going  back 
to  the  land. 

TnE  Women  Workers. — Some  of 

these  city  people  who  think  the  farmers 
are  such  terrible  profiteers  ought  to  go 
down  country  and  work  along  beside  some 
of  the  country  women  for  a  week  or  so. 


Only  this  week 
a  little  calling 
with  you — you 
long?”  was  his 
hemian  woman. 


the  Parson  was  down  for 
trip.  “What  the  matter 
don't  been  here  for  so 
greeting  from  a  little  Bo- 
The  Parson  admitted  he 


had  been  so  busy  doing  nothing  he  hadn't 
gotten  round  for  some  time.  “How  have 
you  been  getting  along?”  he  queried.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  he  learned  from  this  woman 
the  manner  of  her  life.  Her  “man" 
worked  cross  country  about  two  miles. 
She  did  all  the  barn  work— the  two  cows 
and  a  horse  and  hens  and  two  pigs,  clean¬ 
ing  the  stables  and  everything.  Of  course 
she  did  all  the  housework ;  with  five  small 


mean  you  chop  all  the  year's  supply  of 
wood  for  the  family  yourself  alone” 
exclaimed  the  Parson.  “Oh,  yes.”  she 
said.  “I  chop  it  all  and  with  the  old 
horse,  haul  it  all  to  the  house.”  Such 
a  Lonely  Road  as  this  woman  lives  on. 
These  terrible  stormy  nights  with  the 
wind  howling  and  the  snow  blowing  in 
great  drifts  must  be  more  than  hard  for 
these  mothers,  ’way  down  by  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  It  is  all  wrong.  The 
father  ought  to  be  with  his  family,  cut¬ 
ting  the  wood  himself  and  cleaning  the 
old  frozen  stables  and  helping  to  bring 
up  the  boys  the  way  they  should  be 
brought  up.  “It  costs  so  much  to  live 
in  the  city  we  can't  stay  there."  she 
said. 

The  Class  Is  Growing. — The  Parson 
has  a  boys’  class  down  in  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  missions  that  seems*  to  be  growing. 
You  don't  have  to  go  out  and  tease  them 
to  come,  nor  do  the  parents  have  to  thrash 


All  Aboard  for  the  Trip  to  School 


children 
tried  to 
not  buy 
weather 


and  things  being  so  high  she 
do  all  the  sewing  for  them  and 
anything  readymade.  “The  cold 
has  kept  me  from  cleaning  up  so 


much  land  this  Winter  as  I  generally  do.” 
she ' said. 

Chopped  All  tiie  Wood. — Almost  the 
very  next  place  the  Parson  stopped,  the 
woman  said  she  had  nine  children.  Six 
of  them  were  at  home.  Her  husband 
works  in  a  factory  in  a  city  15  miles 
away.  He  only  comes  home  for  Sundays. 
She  does  all  the  barn  work  and  of  course 
all  the  work  in  the  house.  “I  fear  I 
shall  be  late  in  chopping  next  Winter's 
supply  of  wood,”  she  said.  “Do  you 


them  every  Sunday  morning  to  get  them 
started.  We  meet  down  in  the  cellar  of 
the  church — around  the  furnace,  with  its 
big.  glowing  fire.  We  have  a  board  laid 
across  a  couple  of  chairs  to  sit  on.  We 
have  been  learning  to  find  the  places  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  After  they  have  all 
looked  into  the  book  and  found  about 
where  the  Psalter,  for  instance,  is,  the 
Parson  hands  the  boy  on  the  end  an  open 
jackknife.  With  this  knife  the  boy  “cuts" 
for  the  Psaltgr  in  the  Prayer  Book  which 
the  Parson  holds  before  him.  Theu  he 
hands  the  knife  to  the  next  boy  and  so 
the  test  goes  down  the  line.  When  ir 
comes  to  cutting  for  just  Morning  Prayer. 
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a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  “place*" 
is  required.  Each  one  practices  with 
great  delight,  till  he  can  cut  with  great 
accuracy.  After  we  get  the  Prayer  Book 
places  down  pat.  we  will  start  in  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  that  go  to  the 
Old.  If  they  learn  how  to  find  the  places 
in  these  two  good  books,  it  will  be  a  start 
toward  finding  what  is  in  them. 

Those  Hot  Dogs. — The  Parson  admits 
that  occasionally  during  the  lesson  last 
Sunday  various  side  glances  were  directed 
toward  the  furnace  door.  For  in  the  fur¬ 
nace.  resting  on  the  hot  coals,  was  a  big 
kettle  of  cocoa  warming  up  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Then,  the  lesson  being  over,  the 
Parson  produced  a  bag  of  “all-hots.” 
known  to  the  boys  as  “hot  dogs.”  Be¬ 
sides  this,  with  what  some  of  the  boys 
had  brought,  there  was  soon  a  collection 
of  cookies,  crackers  and  a  loaf  of  bread 
added  to  the  menu.  Three  dogs  apiece 
all  round,  two  cups  of  cocoa,  three  slices 
of  bread,  a  handful  of  cookies  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  crackers — this  was  the  ration  for 
each.  This  would  seem  to  be  just  about 
the  proper  handout  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  a  Sunday  School  lesson  on  'the  averagt 
boy  and  put  his  system  again  in  a  normal 
condition.  “There’s  going  to  be  another 
boy  next  Sunday.”  shouted  a  boy  named 
Bob.  as  he  went  round  the  corner  of  the 
church  with  his  double  ripper.  “He 
hain'r  got  no  clothes  now,  but  his  dad  has 
sent  for  some.” 

Balking  or  Talking. — It  is  often  a 
serious  question  with  the  Parson  whether 
he  will  keep  running  about  the  country 
doing  so  much  talking  or  not.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  interesting  to  see  how  different 
people  look  upon  this  so-called  speech¬ 
making.  They  seem  to  regard  it  all  the 
way  from  a  sort  of  privilege  to  a  thing 
that  is  really  worth  something.  When 
you  are  just  asked  to  speak  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  talk  is  left  to  you,  it  is  not 
so  very  much  work  to  prepare,  as  one  gen¬ 
erally  has  something  in  mind  he  can  use. 
When,  however,  you  are  assigned  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  speak  on  in  regard  to  -which  you 
have  got  to  work  up  the  whole  subject 
anew,  it  is  no  small  job.  The  Parson  has 
recently  had  such  a  request.  He  would 
have  to  be  gone  all  day.  getting  back  late 
at  night.  He  would  probably  have  to 
hire  a  man  to  take  his  place  carrying 
children  to  school  for  the  town.  He  is 
assured  that  all  his  expenses  would  be 
paid.  Really  that  is  generous.  The  Par¬ 
son  ought  to  pay  at  least  half  his  expenses 
himself!  Wouldn’t  a  lawyer  fall  all  over 
•  himself  at  the  chance  of  working  all  day 
and  half  the  night  for  nothing.  So  would 
a  doctor,  too ! 


increase  (TYour  G} arm  Profits 


This  farm  belongs  to  a  man  whom  his  neigh¬ 
bors  call  the  man  with  an  open  mind.  He  al¬ 
ways  has  to  be  shown;  but  he  is  always  ready 
to  be  shown. 

He  does  not  clutch  blindly  at  each  new  thing, 
nor  does  he  cling  forever  to  every  ancient, 
rusty  practice:  New  methods  submitted  to  him 
are  examined  sanely  and  thoroughly  tested. 

It  was  told  to  this  farmer  that  the  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Pump  Co.  representative  in  his 
county  was  an  expert,  trained  to  install,  on  a 
separate,  special  plan  for  each  farm,  a  water 
and  light  system  that  would  increase  the  farm’s 
value  and  profits  and  bring  the  water  up  di¬ 
rect  from  the  well  and  cistern  every  time  the 


faucet  was  turned.  This  farmer  went  to  the 
trained  representative.  With  many  questions, 
the  farmer  searched  for  exact  facts.  He  was 
convinced.  The  system  was  installed. 

His  farm,  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  now 
has  water  piped  directly  from  well  and  cistern 
to  farmhouse,  barn, lawn,  wateringtrough  and 
dairy;  and  there’s  electric  light  in  all  buildings. 

Our  representative  has  been  trained.  Do  as 
this  fanner  did — talk  to  our  representative; 
there’s  no  charge  for  consulting  him  Let  him 
convince  you  that  he  knows  how  to  make  your 
farm  worth  more,  besides  making  you  bigger 
profits.  We  have  a  representative  in  your 
county.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  us. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WATER  SYSTEM 

DlflFCT  FROM  THF  WFLL** 


EITHER 

DOTH 


LIGHT  SYSTEM 
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The  Other  Fellow. — So  many  times 
do  we  farmers  leave  the  price  to  the  other 
fellow  instead  of  setting  the  price  our¬ 
selves,  as  everyone  else  does.  The  Par¬ 
son  learned  his  lesson  the  other  day,  and 
it  will  last  him.  The  next  man  that 
comes  down  the  hill — an  utter  stranger — 
and  asks  the  Parson  what  his  price  is  to 
go  off  and  stay  all  night  and  make  a  big 
speech,  gotten  up  wholly  for  the  occasion, 
will  find  out  mighty  quick.  This  was  a 
job  for  the  town,  and  such  a  town  !  Al¬ 
ways  did  the  handsome  thing  and  more ! 
The  Parson  joked  with  the  man  about 
places  where  he  had  been  roasted.  His 
town  wasn’t  of  that  class !  The  Parson 
will  not  dwell  on  how  much  trouble  and 
work  and  worry  that  trip  cost  him,  nor 
the  five  cold  hours  he  was  on  the  road 
getting  there,  nor  the  19-hour  day  he  put 
in  ;  no,  nor  how  “done”  he  felt  the  next 
day  as  he  wearied  home  and  hustled  into 
his  overalls  to  hurry  and  make  up  for  the 
lost  time.  “That’s  satisfactory?”  Oh, 
yes.  perfectly,  for  it.  was  worth  it  to  learn 
to  put  a  price  on  your  own  goods,  as  other 
people  do.  “Experience  is  a  good  teacher, 
and  fools  will  learn  in  no  other  way.” 

Farmers  and  Speakers. — After  all,  it 
is  a  matter  of  real  interest  when  a  man 
who  spends  so  much  time  in  jumper  and 
overalls  should  go  out  so  much  to  speak 
as  well  as  preach.  Farming  gives  one  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  reading,  but  much  time  for 
thinking.  Aren’t  farmers’  talks  apt  to  be 
mighty  practical  and  get  right  down  to 
the  point?  A  farmer  does  not  like  to  hoe 
corn  all  day  and  not  see  any  difference 
where  he  has  been,  nor  to  saw  ice  all  day 
and  not  have  any  in  the  icehouse  at  night, 
nor  to  talk  all  night  and  not  have  said 
anything.  A  little  ruminating  and  pon¬ 
dering  as  one  goes  about  watering  the 
hens  seems  often  to  produce  as  acceptable 
a  hand-out  as  reading  some  ponderous  vol¬ 
ume  and  producing  a  sort  of  book-review 
essay.  Twice  this  year  has  the  Parson 
spoken  at  Storrs  College ;  last  week  he 
preached  at  a  divinity  school ;  next  week 
he  makes  the  address,  for  the  third  time, 
at  the  annual  ladies’  night  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  club  of  a  near-by  city.  Next  month 
he  speaks  and  holds  a  conference  at  a  tri- 
seminary  gathering  of  college  men.  and, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  here  comes  a  re¬ 


far  as  to  figure  out  the  large  income  to 
each  man.  woman  and  child  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  resulting  advantage  to 
the  automobile  dealers. 

Now  that  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  given  the  figures  of  the  wheat 
crop,  based  upon  accomplished  fact  in¬ 
stead  of  feverish  dream,  we  learn  that 
the  crop  is  the  second  in  size  produced  by 
the  State.  But  this  tells  only  half  the 
story.  One  must  consider  the  increased 
acreage  planted  and  harvested  and  still 
more  the  enormously  increased  expense  of 
planting,  harvesting  and  thrashing.  In 
fact,  the  present  situation  here  in  the 
wheat  belt  is  far  from  what  it  is  com¬ 
monly  pictured.  The  wheat  farmer  is  not 
enjoying  great  wealth  and  luxury,  as  pic¬ 
tured  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  financial  posi¬ 
tion  is  serious.  With  his  credit  already 
strained,  both  with  the  merchant  and  the 
banker,  due  to  two  and  in  some  cases  three 
previous  years  of  crop  failure,  he  has  had 
this  year  to  face  enormously  increased  ex¬ 
pense  in  handling  the  moderate  crop.  In¬ 
competent  harvest  hands  this  year  have 
extorted  wages  as  high  as  $7  to  $10  per 
day,  often  in  addition  to  their  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  cities.  Thrashing  which 
formerly  cost  0  or  7  cents,  has  this  year 
not  uncommonly  run  as  high  as  45  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  no  case  that  I  know  of 
below  20  cents. 

There  is  always  some  delay  in  shipping 
the  wheat,  but  experience  of  past  years 
has  established  the  custom  of  expecting 
the  farmer  to  meet  his  obligations  to  the 
Dank  and  the  merchant  soon  after  Sept. 
1.  This  year  there  has  been  no  outlet  for 
his  crop.  All  Spring  and  early  Summer 
the  side  track  in  our  little  town  was 
crowded  with  empty  box  cars,  but  they 
disappeared  as  thrashing  began  and  we 
have  waited  week  after  week  for  cars  that 
must  be  provided  before  normal  business 
conditions  can  be  re-established.  Wheat 
has  been  moved  somewhat  more  rapidly 
from  points  having  competitive  railroad 
lines.  Here,  where  we  are  dependent  upon 
one  line,  there  has  not  been  to  exceed  1 
per  cent  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  cars 
furnished.  In  spite  of  promises  of  relief 
from  the  Railroad  Administration,  our  lit¬ 
tle  town,  needing  four  cars  daily,  has  had 
just  one  car  the  past  month.  This  car 
came  filled  with  coal ;  otherwise  we  might 


The- Parson  Starts  Out  with  the  Baby  Carriage 


quest  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  di¬ 
vinity  school. 

St.  Valentine's  Day. — As  the  Parson 
sits  down  to  close  this  letter,  started  a 
week  ago,  it  has  got  to  be  St.  Valentine’s 
Day.  It  is  a  perfect  Winter  day  at  that, 
and  many  of  the  roads  are  still,  impass¬ 
able  from  snow.  The  boys  are  trying  to 
draw  out  some  manure  from  the  pigpen, 
and  they  have  to  pick  it  up  with  an  adz 
it  is  so  frozen.  Mamma  is  upstairs  clean¬ 
ing,  declaring,  as  the  Parson  suggests  a 
sleigh  ride,  that  “the  house  looks  like  a 
pigjpen.  Clossie  and  Sit  are  supposed  to 
be  :  peeling  potatoes  in  the  kitchen,  but 
Sit  has  just  come  in  weeping,  because  she 
sa.Vs  Flossie  spilled  water  on  the  floor 
and  laid  it  to  her,  and  that  he  also  “threw 
a  wet  potato  peeling  at  her,  and  hit  her 
on  the  nose.”  The  red  pig  is  taking  a  sun 
bath  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn,  not 
caring  whether  school  keeps  or  not. 


not  have  lin'd  that.  Some  wheat  has  been 
hauled  from  here  to  a  competitive  point, 
25  miles  away,  by  motor  truck  at  a  ruin¬ 
ous  cost  of  25  cents  per  bushel.  As  the 
last  day  for  paying  taxes  drew  near,  far¬ 
mers  have  even  made  this  long  haul  by 
wagon  over  very  bad  roads.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  purely  local,  but  extends 
through  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  belt. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  a  community  for  the 
farmers  to  be  unable  to  pay  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  each  other,  or  their  debts  to  the 
merchants  and  the  bankers.  One  merchant 
owning  a  series  of  stores  in  the  wheat 
belt  tells  me  has  has  never  experienced 
such  a  critical  financial  condition.  Since 
the  middle  of  October  he  has  had  $40,000 
worth  of  goods  out,  for  which  he  can  col¬ 
lect  nothing.  In  many  instances  farmers 
with  hundreds  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  their 
granaries  have  been  unable  even  to  bor¬ 
row  the  money  needed  to  meet  interest  on 
their  mortgages  or  even  to  pay  their  taxes. 


A  Kansas  Woman  on  the  Situation 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Mabel  S.  Cone  of  Rozel,  Kansas,  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston, 
Mass.  It  is  a  clear  and  forcible  state¬ 
ment  of  conditions  existing  in  many  parts 
of  the  West.  These  farmers  have  the 
wheat,  but  through  the  failure  of  the 
railroads  to  handle  it.  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  money  with  which  to  meet 
their  obligations.  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  do 
all  it  can  to  see  that  the  truth  about  farm 
life  is  put  before  the  public.  It  has  both 
light  and  shade.  We  should  take  the  hope 
of  the  bright  side  to  meet  the  trouble  in 
the  shade. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  living  on 
a  ranch  in  the  Kansas  wheat  belt :  I  am, 
therefore,  interested  in  the  published  news 
concerning  wheat.  Last  Spring  our  hopes 
ran  high,  and  they  were  reflected  in  glow¬ 
ing,  exaggerated  newspaper  accounts.  Af¬ 
ter  the  disappointment  of  the  harvest  was 
known  a  popular  Eastern  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  illustrated  article  making  it 
appear  that  the  high  hopes  of  early  Spring 
had  actually  been  fulfilled.  It  went  so 


Chilblain  Remedies 

Reading  the  article  on  chilblains  in¬ 
terested  me  to  send  an  easy  remedy. 
Bathe  swollen,  itching  flesh  in  cider  vine¬ 
gar:  once  is  usually  enough.  j.  e.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

Take  water  as  hot  as  can  be  endured, 
which  will  not  be  very  warm  if  the  parts 
applied  are  very  tender.  Place  the  foot 
in  the  hot  water  and  add  more  hot  water 
as  soon  as  patient  can  stand  it  and  keep 
up  the  treatment  until  the  itching  stops 
Repeat  the  treatment  twice  daily  until 
the  parts  affected  become  normal,  taking 
care  the  feet  do  not  get  chilled  again, 
which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble. 
A  few  applications  will  effect  a  cure,  but 
the  trouble  will  return  if  the  feet  are  not 
kept  warm.  I  always 'suffer  every  Fall 
with  chilblains,  by  wearing  light  shoes 
and  socks  too  late  in  the  season.  This 
may  help  someone  who  is  spending  good 
money  on  fake  remedies.  J.  T.  L. 

New  York. 

Get  some  alder,  peel  the  bark  off,  and 
Steep  it  till  strong.  Wash  feet  in  this, 
and  I  think  it  will  cure  chilblains. 

Maine.  c.  rr;  n. 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 


MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST  A  m^feHzed 


Socks  and  Stockings 
to  be  glad  about 


HEN  you  wear  Durable  -  DURHAM 
Hosiery 

— your  feet  are  joyful 
— your  pocketbook  is  glad 

— Mother  is  happy  because  there  is  so  much 
less  darning. 

Every  pair  wears  longer  because  made 
stronger  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 


Socks  and  stockings  for  city  people— for  coun¬ 
try  people— for  women,  children  and  men— for 
dress,  for  work,  for  play.  Durable-DURHAM  is 
the  hosiery  of  the  American  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM.  Ask 
to  see  the  Lady  Ware  and  the  new  Lady  Dur¬ 
ham  style  for  women,  the  Cavalier  for  men  and 
the  new  fine  Polly  Prim  for  children. 

Look  for  the  Durable-DURHAM  trade  mark 
ticket  on  every  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  Street ,  New  York 


EVERGREENS 

r-a  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  Hill’s  Evergreen  book,  illustrated 
in  colors,  sent  free.  Write  today.  World’s  largest 
growers.  Est.  1855. 

Di  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE.  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergreen  Specialists 


GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Twelve  Weeks’  Course  (April  6th — June  26th)  in 
FLORICULTURE.  VEGETABLE  GAR¬ 
DENING.  FRUIT  GROWING.  POULTRY. 
BEES  and  allied  subjects. 

SUMMER  COURSE,  AUG.  2nd— Aug.  28th 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AMBLER,  PA. 

(18  Miles  From  Philadelphia) 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE.  Director 


COUNTRY  Wesupplvany  book  that  has  to  do  with 
B  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  glass,  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pest., 
Karden  architecture, mtlduorsports, etc.  Fi-.-m  thousands oi  l..*uks 
we  have  selected  the  700  best,  Send  stamp  pp.  caial  -s  No. 

A .  T.  DK  LA  MARK  CO.  Inc.,  -Hb-A  \V.  ;i Till  St.,  Nuw  Yolk  City 


CROCHETERS  and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  Bootees,  Sacques, An¬ 
gora  Hoods,  Vests,  Shawls,  etc. 
Steady  homework.  Send  small  pieces 
showing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  3rd  Ave..  New  )'nrk  City 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  ou  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  It  Ural  Nkw-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  •• — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  S165  W.  State  St..  CLEAN.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  Outside  Toilet  is  the  greatest  menace  to 
health  in  rural  and  unsewered  districts  today. 
In  the  winter  on  account  of  exposure  and  cold 
and  intestinal  and  stomach  disorders  created 
from  putting  off  necessary  action. 


In  the  summer  from  the  death  dealing  disease 
carrying  fly  nuisance,  not  considering  the  foul 
and  unsightly  appearances. 


Sanitary, 
Comfortable. 

is  recommended  by  leading  Sanitarians,  Doctors 
and  Health  Officers  everywhere. 

“No  Sewers  -  No  Water  Necessary  ’* 


TSfflLVERIHp 

tfU  INDOOR-  I 

"toilet  system  A-* 


Oderless,  ‘T^fOkVERI 
Convenient, 


Agents  and 
Dealers  wanted 


Dail  Steel  Products  Company 

ianslntf,  Michigan,  U.  J.  A, 

210  Main  Street 


Write  for 

Catalog  and  Prices. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Separator  Savings 


De  Laval 

users  are  on 
the  profit  side 


No  machine  used  oil  the  farm  returns  a  larger  profit  on  the 
investment  than  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

It  saves  from  25%  to  50%  of  cream  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year  over  crocks  and  pans;  and  from  10%  to  25%  of 
cream  over  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  separator. 

With  butter-fat  at  the  present  high  prices  these  savings  mount 
rapidly.  Many  thousands  of  users  have  found  that  their  De  Lavals 
paid  for  themselves  in  a  few  months.  De  Laval  users  are  always 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

More  De  Lavals  are  used  than  all  other  makes  combined. 


Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  what  an  Improved  De  Laval  will  save 
you.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  agent, 
please  simply  write  the  nearest  office  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SO ,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


SWINE 

Prize  Chester  Whites 

$  1  5  and  820.  Sired  by  f  irst  prize  boar,  out  of  First  prize 
son  s.  Bred  gilts.  HiCI.ASSSiOiK  Iv  11*1.  IllekivlU*,  L.  I..K.T. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Voting  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  4'hnrlcn 
II.  llanenliowcr,  Mgr..  I'enllj  u,  1’u.  II.  1..  Drayton,  Prop. 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  jerl.0y» 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Pboalar  U/Lilaa  Special  sale.  Pigs,  lj<K,  $10.  $12  each; 

unesier  11111163  prepaid.  Also  sow  una  11  pigs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  6RIFFIE,  *.  3.  Newwille,  Pi. 

/A  ■  /”»  and  C  hester  White  bred  sows.  (Registered, 
i.  SFRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis, N.Y 

Buy  aGood CHESTER  WHITE 

Young  hoars  and  gilts  (not  registered)  at  520  each. 
One  large  bred  sow,  $70.  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  reg. 

boar,  S45  each.  Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  ft.  R.  BELGIANS, 
r  AMERICAN  BLUES,  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  OOjt  shown  and  winners  duriug  1919 
were  off-springe  of  tnv  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  HigfiW  fivj.,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.V. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B.  <ft  F.  A nllhAf  America.  Inc. 

PnlliaDim*  And  NEW  7.EALAND  Ill'll  RABBITS 

ooiiiBrups  nelson  bro&.  -  grovk  city,  pa. 

COATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

High  grade  Nubian,  suanen  and  Togcnburg  milk  goats 
fur  sale.  $.">«  and  up.  ROSEYIEW,  Egg  JIaRbok,  N.  J 

For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

*<  pure  and  better.  8  1  6  aud  up.  KKEI>  POES  #40  aud  up. 
S. J.  SHARPLES,  It.  1).  •».  Norristown,  Pa 

RpnMnfinuiimmiimmiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuuiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiim'Ji«iiiini«.imniiiiu 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  1 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  | 

R 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
!  ing  week’s  paper. 

SWINE 


Hnmrc1  run,  pig» 

L/UIUCt(  Itr.d  Gilt, 

And  Service  Boars 
Visit  the  farms  and 

talk  with  a  Recognized 
J  luroc-Jem-y  Hog  Au¬ 
thority.  Set-  the  greatest 
Herd  of  Pure  Duroe-Jer- 
sev  lloga  vr  i  t  h  i  u  500 
miles.  (We  pay  R.  R. 
Fare  of  auy  buyer.) 
Writ*  for  Partieulars 
and  Prices.  Enclose  10c  for  hook  on  “  HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS."  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H  WHITNEf,  Owner,  ENFIELD.  CONN. 


FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jerscy  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 

WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N\  Y. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Voung  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Moat  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  11.  II.  LUCRE,  Spring  Valley.  N.  V. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

400-lb. bred  yearlings.  200-lb. bred  Spring  gilts.  175-lb. 
open  Fall  gilts.  1  top  yearling  boar.  Prices  from 

J.  E.  wan  RLSTf  HE,  Pro*.  R0f  McVAUGH,  Bus.  Mgr.  Kinderbeok,  N.  V. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top 


Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  :  •  N.  J. 


ZE>oland-Ohina  DE3  I  C  S 

of  a  Quality  that  Distiutfuibhes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  liot  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  (.‘ham* 
pious  of  To-Day.Viz.:  The  Big-liot*  and  the  Disher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  50.  Danbury.  Connecticut 


TAMWORTifJ HAMPSfflRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

SucccHBor  to  Weitview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  WiiiMlon-Suleni*  N.  C, 


Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS  fX 

very  prolific,  $1®  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock.  $4  and 
#5  each.  B.  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $2  Pair  and  up. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  F.  H.  Rivenburg.  Prop..  Miinnsvillr.  N  T. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  in  Florida 

I  would  like  to  get  the  best  aud  cheap¬ 
est  ration  for  dairy  cows  on  pasture  all 
the  time,  no  roughage,  I  will  give  the 
kinds  of  feeds  and  price  :  T.inseod  meal 
(old  process  ).  $5.15 :  Alfalfa  meal.  $.'1.05; 
wheat  shorts,  $3.40 ;  wheat  bran,  $3.15; 
ground  white  oats.  $4.25;  cornmeal,, 
$4.15  ;  gluten  feed.  $4.05  ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$4.25;  beet  pulp,  $4.15;  peauut  meal.  20 
per  cent.  $3.95.  F.  ». 

Florida. 

You  do  not  state  the  nature  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  available.  From  observation  it 
would  seem  that  the  meadows  through¬ 
out  Florida  are  not  especially  productive, 
and  that  many  of  the  farmers  rely  upon 
the  swamp  land  to  provide  forage  for  their 
cattle,  though  my  observation  was  limited 
to  certain  sections  of  the  State  where 
dairying  was  not  largely  followed,  the  in¬ 
dustry  being  rather  the  production  of 
poorly  fed  beef  cattle.  The  onlv  grain 
ration  that  an  animal  requires  where  the 
pasture  is  abundant  would  consist  of  equal 
pints  of  cornmeal  and  gluten,  or  corn- 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal.  Therefore.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal  aud  cottonseed  meal  for  dairy 
cows  having  access  to  pastures  that  are 
productive  and  supply  some  legumes. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  in  feeding 
beet  pulp  or  any  of  the  other  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  at  prices  quoted.  If  the  grass  is 
such  that  the  cows  can  gather  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  forage  during  the  day  it  is 
not  essential  that  they  be  given  roughage 
in  conjunction  with  the  concentrates. 


Mangels  for  Cows 

1.  I  have  a  piece  of  old  pasture;  it  is 
low  ground  and  wet  in  some  places,  but 
rich.  I  would  like  to  grow  about  one  acre 
of  cattle  beets.  Would  they  grow  if  I 
plowed  this  sod  and  worked  it  up  well? 
What  fertilizer  is  necessary  and  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  beet  seed  is  best? 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  growing  this 
crop.  2.  I  plan  to  grow  a  ration  for  20 
grade  dairy  cows.  Is  this  a  good  ration 
for  six  months :  255  bu.  oats.  250  bn. 

corn.  75  bu.  buckwheat,  G  tons  cattle  beets 
and  buy  4  tons  of  gluten,  besides  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  clover  bay?  I  shall  buy  four  t<ms 
of  gluten.  A.  C. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  natural  to  turn  to  mangel  beets 

in  the  absence  of  silage,  but  it  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  practical  dairymen  that  the 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  beets  with 
wages  at  their  present  scale  is  very  high, 
While  it  is  true  that  beets  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  succulence  they  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  actual  dry  matter,  aud 
it  is  a  Teal  problem  to  grow  them  under 
average  farm  conditions.  However,  if  you 
have  an  area  that  is  relatively  free  from 
weeds  it  would  be  possible  to  plow  this 
land  and  seed  with  mangel  beets  about 
the  middle  of  May.  They  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  rows  21  inches  apart,  and  from  8 
to  10  inches  in  the  row.  Tt  is  necessary 
to  thin  them  out.  for  it  is  impossible  to 
distribute  the  seed  evenly.  I  wduld  use  a 
fertilizer  mixture  of :  200  lbs.  of  acid 

phosphate.  200  lbs.  of  ground  bone.  1.00 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  broad¬ 
casting  this  aud  working  it  well  into  the 
ground  previous  to  seeding.  If  the  area 
is  productive  it.  ought  to  be  possible  for 
you  to  obtain,  a  yield  of.  say.  25  to  30 
tons  per  acre.  They  should  be  gathered 
previous  to  frost,  and  can  be  conveniently 
stored  either  in  a  root  cellar  or  a  pit  can 
be  dug  in  the  field,  lined  with  straw  and 
covered  with  straw  aud  dirt. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  establish  a  useful  ra 
tion  for  dariy  cows  by  utilizing  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat  middlings,  cattle  beets  and  glu¬ 
ten  in  substantially  the  proportions  that 
you  have  suggested. 


Ration  with  Cobmeal 

1.  I  have  corn  and  cob  and  oats  ground 
together.  What  should  I  mix  with  it? 
Oilineal,  $4.50  per  owt. ;  bran.  $2.80 ;  glu¬ 
ten.  $4.  I  have  Jersey  cows  and  sell  the 
cream.  Have  corn  fodder  for  rough- 
age.  2.  What  should  I  feed  four-months- 
old  pigs  with?  Separator  skim-milk?  3. 
What  should  I  feed  eiglit-weeks-old  pigs? 

Ohio.  G.  D.  A. 

1.  With  an  abundance  of  corn  and  cob- 
meal  and  oats  ground  together  I  would 
purchase  only  gluten  to  supplement  this 
base,  utilizing  500  lbs.  of  the  ground  corn 
aud  oats  and  300  lbs.  of  the  gluten.  If 
the  cows  have  been  fed  considerable  grain 
and  are  in  good  tlesh.  it  would  be  possible 
to  utilize  100  lbs.  more  of  the  gluten  in 
the  mixture. 

2.  l’igs  four  months  old.  with  separator 
milk  to  supplement  the  grain  ration, 
would  do  well  if  they  were  fed  1  lb.  of  the 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  red  <h'g  Hour,  ground  oats  and  cornmeal 
for  each  5  lbs.  of  the  skim-milk. 

3.  The  eight-weeks-old  pigs  should  be 
fed  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
red  dog  flour  and  ground  oats  and  sup¬ 
plied  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  with  each  4  or 
5  lbs.  of  milk,  and  given  all  that  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish.  After  the 
four-months-old  pig  reached  a  weight  of 
125  lbs.  it  would  be  possible  to  elminiate 
the  middlings,  increase  the  Corn  and  give 
him  all  of  the  separated  milk  he  would 
clean  up  in  the  proportions  suggested. 


L  ••• 

BERKSHIRES 

•A J 

Stone's  Berkshires 


We  oiler  *0  bred  gilts — daughters  of 
Epochal  O.  S.  F.  and  Superior  O.  S.  F.  2d, 

due  to  farrow  in  March,  April  and  May. 
price  $125  each,  recorded  and  delivered. 

Fall  Shoats 

Trios — 2  sows  and  1  hoar  not  related 
price  $100  recorded  and  delivered. 

S  Aug.  service  boars  sired  by  Epochal  O. 
S.  F.  $75  recorded  and  delivered. 

100  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  b\  Epochal  O.  S.  F. ,  Superior  O.S.  F. 
2d  and  Emblems  Value  3d.  Dams  large 

prolific  sows — litters  of  8  to  13  vigorous 
pigs.  Pigs  to  be  shipped  in  March  aud 
April  when  two  month--  old. 

Special  Price 

Sow-  $30  each.recorded  and  express  paid. 
Boars $25  “ 

Trios — 2  sows  and  1  boar  not  related  $80 
recorded  and  delivered.  Yearling  sows 
all  sold.  W«  pay  express  charges  within  1,000 
miles  in  the  U.  S.  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG.  -  -  N.  Y. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
v  BERKSHIRES  w 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL.  Owner 
EXETER.  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rH£  fF$EST  is  none  loo  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
CHAMPfO&C  °f  tomorrow  a 
better  HOC}  than  the  {BE1ST  today, 
ffioars,  Cjilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  -  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


^Choice  Berkshires  v 

We  have  some  extrafnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  siz-uml  struct)  that  have  been  bred 
for  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years.  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  l  arrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fail  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.  A  H.  B  HARPENDING.  60X15.  OUNOEEN.Y 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Sow  Pigs  farrowed  Spring.  i(>19.  Sired 
by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095  ami  by 
Karlias  DukeLongfellow3rd.  No.  267474.  Boars 
and  Boar  Pigs  are  all  sold.  Bookingordersfor 
1920  pigs.  Trios  not  related.  Some  choice  bred 
Sows. 

KARHA  FARM  PARKS VlLLfi, 

ceo.  l.  barker,  sup*.  SullivanCo.,  N.Y. 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  High.  Cltiss  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boar*.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 
G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeder#  with  size  and  conformation, 
cholera  imtntniod;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  hoars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood.  Mass. 


SPRINGB  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

l  have  for  >nlc  .’O  head  of  Tired  Sows  aud  Gilts  to  far¬ 
row  in  February  and  March.  Bred  to  lira t-C lass  sires. 
Cholera  immune.  Write  for  description  and  price. 
J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledaie,  Conn. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Bfg  type,  bred  for  size  aud  prolificacy 

PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartffeld.  N.  Y 


Rarhekirae  Some  thrifty  boar  pig*  left.  Reg  .  $15 

DCrKbllireS  to  $*jo  ;  unriw  .  JH  to  according  t.» 
size,  l  minimi  vahu-.  n,ovi  uiki.i  ,  F.IKM,  Charlotte  S.\ 


Prolific  Berkshires JJatyJS 

Priced  to  seU.  JNO.  B.  HUE  IM,  It.  I>  No.  4.  (huij.bn rK.  !•». 


SWINE 


DlirOC  September  Sow  Pig# 

oh  good  an  they  make  them.  11112)  GIERKE,  Wredepart,  N  f . 


Formula  TO  AVOID  INBREEDING.  Duroo  boars:  inocuiat- 
rol  OHIO  (.J.  prize  winners.  Grand  Golden  Model,  Kill- 
derhook  Pilot  Strum.  fawlinc  Baaar  Farm*,  Sitttiburg,  H.l. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Clubs  are 
Flourishing  Everywhere 

Holstein  Clubs,  country,  state  and  dis¬ 
trict,  have  been  organized  throughout 
the  country  and  are  making  wonderful 
progress  in  establishing  testing  associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  co-operative  effort  in  eradi¬ 
cating  disease  among  their  animals.  They 
are  receiving  definite  and  systematic  aid 
from  the  Extension  Service  activities  of 
The  Holstein-Priesian  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  inspired  also  with  ideals  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  dealing,  and  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  good  for  all  Holstein  breeders  is 
being  propagated. 

Read  the  whole  big  store  of  Holstein 
progress' in  our  free  booklets.  Send  today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

80  rog.  heifers,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  lO  retr.heifere.il>  ex, 
8  mos.  old.  IS  reg.  hulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  80  retr.  cows,  fresh 
and  springers.  60  high  guide 
Holstein  springers.  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  25  high  grade 
heifers,  part,  of  them  bred.  % 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  $3(1  to 
$35  each.  The  SPOTto  buy  Hol- 
steins  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tuliy,  N  Y 


A  DOUBLE  BRED  KING  SEGIS  BULL 

HERE  is  a  show  hull  horn  January  13.  1920.  His  sire 
is  one  of  tlie  greatest  producing  sons  of  KING 
LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

This  youngster’s  dam  is  an  ARO  grauil-dnughter 
of  KING  SEGIS  I’ONTIAC  ALCARTRA.  the  famous 
$50,000  bull.  Price,  $135. 

We  also  have  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same 
breediug  at  farmers  prices. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  No.2,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y 


Pup  Co  I A  50  Grade  Holstein  Fresh 
lUl  wdlv  Cows  and  Springers 

These  cows  are  good  size,  young  and  in  nice  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  heavy  producers.  Carload  lots  a 
specialty.  Prices  right.  180  miles  from  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. 

JAMES  CHAMBERS 

Walton,  New  York 


$75  Hoittlin  Heifer  Calves $ 75 

MALE  CALVES.  $36 

We  specialize  in  large  type.  Big  producers  and  top 
notch  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Will  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburg,  Prop.,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


S^SS  High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

13  to  15  mos.  old.  February  and  March  delivery. 
Must  he  strictly  dairy  type  and  well  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  ages  and  free  of  tuberculin.  Write 
GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FARMS  CORP.,  Ashville.  Florida 


Reg. Holstein  Bull  Cal! 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N  Y. 

Holiteln-Krlolan  ll.ifrr  mid  lloll  fair. a.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Figs.  IROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McEraw.  Cortland  Co..  N.V 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 


COLLIE  DOG  Educated 

Send  stamps  for  details.  A  bargain  to  lucky  tirst  one 
who  buys.  NLmahi  Nuzum,  Rt.  2,  Shinnston.  W.  Va. 


Reg.  Airedale  Pups  Danielson,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rains.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  N.  Mel'IlEKSON,  SrotuvlMe,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J, 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  Limbs.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilton,  N.Y. 
SALE  Thoroughbred  Shropshire  Ram  Aumonk,  N.  y! 

rnro,|„  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SIIEEP,  RAMS  and 

roroaie  ewes.  Apply  opiur  farm,  rui-cim..-,  *. 


HORSES 


100  Shetland  and  Larger  Ponies 

Colts,  $50  to  $75.  Broken  ponies,  $75  to  $160.  Price  list 
for  stamp.  -  F.  U.  STEWART,  EspyviUc.  Fean . 


Foil  SALK — l’ulr  Well  Matched  Black  I’ercheron 
MAKE  AND  GELDING,  four  yearn.  Also  same 
color  and  stock,  mare,  5  yra.  c.  f  NORDSTROM,  Wiiailoo,  N.». 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


For  Sale  Having  Leased  My  Farm 

for  three  (3)  years  I  have  for  sale:  Ono  hundred 
and  fifteen  (115)  sheep  of  which  about  eighty  are 
brood  ewe*,  with  lumb,  and  tha  balance  are  bucks 
and  spring  lambs.  Also  twelve  (12)  Angora  GonL>. 
Must  be  sold  soon.  *.*  V 

FRANK  A.  ELLIOTT,  R.  F.  D,,  Greenwood.  Delaware 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS,  ALBANY, N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Corn  and  Buckwheat  for  Cows 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  up  a 
balanced  ration  for  milch  cows?  I  have 
hay  with  very  little  clover  and  dry  corn¬ 
stalks,  cobmeal  and  a  lot  of  buckwheat 
flour  that  is  just  slightly  musty.  I  thought 
it.  might  be  worked  into  a  ration.  We 
have  a  lot  of  buckwheat  bran.  What 
other  grain  shall  we  mix  with  this  to 
make  a  balanced  ration?  D,  j.  s. 

It  will  be  possible  for  you  to  use  the 
corn  and  cobmeal,  likewise  the  buckwheat 
meal  and  buckwheat  bran  iu  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  mustiness  of  the  buckwheat 
flour  would  in  any  way  depreciate  it  iu 
feeding  value  for  live  stock.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  combination  :  400  lbs. 

flour,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  bran,  300  lbs. 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
l’ation  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  pe  rday.  Allow  the  animals  such 
roughage,  including  bay,  as  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish. 


Horse-breeding  Question 

I  have  bred  on  the  farm  only  roadsters 
and  general  purpose  horses,  which  the 
motor  car  has  about  put  out  of  business, 
and  the  market  now  seems  to  demand 
more  weight.  I  bought  a  pair  of  mares  a 
year  ago — seven  years  old,  dark  bays,  a 
fine  team,  weight  2,700,  bloeky — and  from 
appearances  are  pretty,  well-bred  Shires. 
They  have  been  crossed  by  a  registered 
I’ercheron,  dapple  gray  in  color,  a  fine 
looker,  weighing  1,800  pounds.  A.  s. 

It  lias  been  my  observation  that  the 
average  farmer  has  absolutely  no  business 
in  attempting  to  produce  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  any  light  or  so-called  driving  horses, 
owing  to  tlie  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  demand  for  them.  Everyone  who  can 
afford  to  pay  a  decent  price  for  a  useful 
animal  of  this  type  prefers  to  buy  an 
automobile  of  some  sort,  so  you  are  right 
in  turning  to  the  production  of  farm  work 
horses.  Draft  horses  will  always  bo  in 
demand  on  our  Eastern  farms,  and  it 
ought  to  he  possible  to  produce  colts  with 
size,  weight  and  quality  from  the  cross 
you  have  indicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Percherou  horses  predominate  in  this 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  Pereheron  horses  in  this  country 
than  obtain  with  all  other  breeds  com¬ 
bined,  and  the  men  who  had  to  do  with  the 
artillery  during  the  war  came  back  with 
the  report  that  the  Pereherons  produced 
in  this  country  were  the  most  useful  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  that  obtained  at  the 
front,  where  exposure  was  frequent  ami 
where  stamina  and  staying  qualities  were 
fundamental. 

As  a  general  rule  Shires  are  larger  than 
Pereherons,  but  they  have  never  been  pop¬ 
ular  in  this  country  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  clumsy,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  the  American  farmer  never  took  kind¬ 
ly  to  their  feathery  legs.  They  are  clearly 
the  most  popular  type  of  cart  horse  in 
England,  and  are  noted  for  their  excep¬ 
tional  weight  and  ability  to  do  heavy 
work.  If  you  would  use  a  Percherou  stal¬ 
lion  on  the  Shire  mares  you  would  get  an 
animal  of  good  size  and  one  which  would 
be  very  likely  to  be  clean  limbed.  Yet  the 
best  draft  horses  that  are  found  in  our 
leading  markets  are  not  the  result  of  this 
mating. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  grow  draft  colts  well  during  the 
first  year;  in  fact,  they  should  gain  at 
least  half  of  their  mature  weight  during 
the  first  year.  You  will  find  that  they 
will  mature  earlier  than  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  types,  and  you  ought  to 
place  them  on  the  market  when  they  are 
four  or  five  years  old  at  a  good  figure,  pro¬ 
vided  they  possess  weight  and  quality. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Flint  static  Columbia  8th,  270098 

This  tjllt  Is  a  typical  representative  of  our  young 
sows.  Slit-  is  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  6th,  to  far¬ 
row  April  15.  Lot  us  send  you  pedigrees  of  our  com¬ 
ing  litters. 

Two  aood  sows  of  like  type  are  consigned  to  the 
Eastern  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
March  3d.  Both  bred  to  Pearl's  Successor  6th  for 
April  farrow. 

A  few  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 
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$546  was  the  average  price  paid  for  all  Guernseys 
sold  at  public  auction  in  1010.  This  average  sur¬ 
passes  that  obtained  by  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds.  An 
auction  sale  lets  the  buyer  set  the  price.  His  price  is  tlie 
only  true  indication  of  the  value  placed  on  the  breed  by  the 
public.  Let  us  tell  you  why  Guernseys  lead  in  popular  favor. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  43  Peterboro,  N  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAAFtTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2^  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Qhilmark  parm  guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


'I0022<o$ 

TRIPLE  OAKS  FARM,  PERRY,  N.  Y 

offer  son*  <>f  Reservation  Chesterfield  306U9,  a  gi  and- 
son  of  Ne  l’lus  Ultra,  out  of  aiku-lu.cuw.  Duiya  on  test 
making  175  to  (TOO  lbs.  fat,  under  urm  condo  ions.  K11- 
tire  herd  of  uver  60 head  (held  bulls  excepted;  from 
one  foundation  cow.  Established  1898.  Weaiemilie 
business  to  stay  and  guarantee satlslactiou.  Hei  u  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  No  contagious  abortion,  address 

I  C 1C  A  TO  A  M  133  LINDEN  STREET 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN  Rochester,  n.  y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  lo 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  some  very  attractive  bulls  and 
bull  calves,  sired  by  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
tireed  and  from  cows  with  very  creditable  A.  U. 
Records.  For  particulars  address  A.  A.  GILLETTE. 
Prop.  LOCUST  GROVE,  Limit,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  GLEN  FARM 


$250 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

will  bny  tuberculin  tested 
bull  calf,  born  Feb.  ‘24,  1919 

He  ii  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  brick,  soiid  form.  Sired  by  Klorham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Pius 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glenwood  Boy  of  Had- 
don  and  l’retoron  dam's  side.  Dam  A.  R. 
473.21  fat 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


$400.00 


WILL  BUY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

No.  59575.  torn  April  20,  1919.  Sire  by  Langwater  F  isherman. 
No.  21673,  Dam.  Nora  ol  Glenburnie,  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  anyway,  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  tlie  back,  lung  body  ami  well  grown:  Ilia 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5oon.oo.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood's  Mainstay  on  her 
sire’s  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  (lam's  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  cowand  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Few  Very  De¬ 
sirable  Speei 
mens  of  Reg. 
GKO.  11.  CABLE 


Guernsey  Bull 


■  Guernsey BullCalves HB  ShSMHKI 


N'okth  Salem,  X.  Y. 


FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A. It.  Dams,  also  5  A. It.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Kichard  D.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys 

OF  QUALITY 

A  few  bulls  at  reasonable  prices 
HERD  SIRE; 

TVYEBKOOK  ALTAIK 

Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y- 

3  years  old,  grand¬ 
son  of  Langwater 
Nancy  and  May 
Rose  breeding  on  botli  sides.  Fine  individual 
with  very  promiting  daughters,  Can  be  bought 
at  “Farmer’s”  price  as  we  must  sell  him  at 
once.  ACT  QUICK. 

C.G.MeakerCo.,  Inc.  Auburn, N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  It.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

0  Bull  calves  from  high  p ro¬ 
ll  during  dams  and  one  of  lT. 
ndustry  s  Accredited  Herds. 


James  E.  van  Alstyne, 


Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


|  JERSEYS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  el  HlOH  I  15 

Milking  Shorthorns  ‘SS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  co«  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wailunglanvillg.  N.  V. 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  Mass 

RABBITS 

The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  BABBITRIES 

We  are  Breeding  Winners  in  Rufus  Reds  and  New 
Zealands,  Inter-State  Fair.  Trenton,  Oct.  29.  Blue 
Ribbon  Pet  Stock  Show,  Phillipsburg.  Dec.  19. 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  Jan.  20.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  Jan.  20.  Get  our  literature  and 
prices.  We  guarantee  every  sale  to  please. 

Theo.  S.  Moore,  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 

For  Sale — Z.  ad  die  You’ll  Do  hand¬ 
some  young  JERSEY  BULL.  Solid  fawn,  black  tongue 
and  black  switch.  Dropped  Keb.  2.  1919.  Also  Grade  A 
Newtown  Pippin  Apples.  L  L  CLARKSON,  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

CHARLES  J.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Boi  173.  Morrlstawn,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

1  artrn  Rorlrehiro  OF  BEST  BREEDING.  Good  show  rec- 
Ldlgo  DorKSnira  or(j_  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Good 
fall  pigs.  Low  price  on  young  boars.  Cholera  im¬ 
mune.  KICHARD  E.  WA1S,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

HiuMiuimimmiuuMiiuHiuniiiiiiiuiinmiHiHmimiuHmmiHiiiiHHmiwwMwiwiwiHiwMiMiiiBiB1 

Important  to  Advertisers  I 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
1  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
1  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 

1  advertisement  appearing  iu  follow- 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 

D..I  ln  and  heifers.  The  world’s  best. 
lOUng (Jersey  DUIIS  Sophio’s  Tormentor  blood  lines. 
For  sale.  D.  J.  Kenkpp  -  McVkytown,  Penn. 

AYRSHIRES 

Darr  Aurohiro  Ptnl  1  born  Sept..  1917;  white  and  red. 

neg. Ryrsnireouu  A  ,,ood  bnll  and  cheap  at 

96100.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshire  bull  calf  born  May,  1919;  mostly 
white.  A  very  good  well  built  calf  of  good  breeding. 
Price,  4650.  Extended  Pedigree  on  application. 

PERKY  WAKKKN  -  Peru,  Vermont 

Ayrshire  Young  Herd 

Herd  bull,  bull  calf  and  nine  heifers,  mostly  white. 
Three  milkers.  Three  bred  ami  Three  youngsters, 
"Good  Gift”  and  “  Hohsland  Inuellan  "  breeding. 
From  8150  to  $‘.550  each. 

F.  K.  SHEKMAN,  Schuylervllle,  N.  Y. 
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g  Milking  is  a  Boy’s  Job  g 

if  when  you  have  Hinman  Milkers.  They  areso  easy,  jj 
so  simple  to  operate  that  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  g 
§f  10  years  old  and  up  handle  herds  of  1(5,  20  and  30 
§§  cows  all  alone,  from  start  to  finish,  twice  a  day. 

If  you  have  6  or  more  cows  you  can  be  positively  g§ 
assured  that  Hinman  Milkers  will  pay  their.whole 
cost,  in  time  and  money  saved,  in  the  first  year. 

§f  You  will  so  enjoy  using  them  that  you  will  say  you  g 
f§  should  have  put  them  in  long  ago.  H 

B  HINMAN  MILKER  1 


will  work  for  you  day  in  and  day  out,  milking  your 
cows  EASILYand  UNIFORMLY.  No  complex 
mechanical  devices  to  require  attention  and  repair. 
They  are  the  easiest  on  the  cows,  the  easiest 
to  run, and  the  easiest  TO  KEEP  THOROUGH¬ 
LY  CLEAN. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

A  text  book  on  the  milker,  with  many  interetting 
pictures.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


m 


NERAM 

trcSO 


Free  _ _ 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  s 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461 


Batiafactioa  or  mono? 
for  ordinary  c*fts©8.  > 
Fourth  Are.  fittsbirg.  ft* 


The  THRESHItVG  PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


Threshes  cowpeas  aud  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
have  been  looking  for  for  20 
.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand. ’’  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown. Tenn. 


combination 
mai  bine  I 
years.”  W. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels  ItACT 
when  you  figure  years  of  serv-  WUO  I 
ice.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  I  CCC 
new.  Save  labor— easy  to  load.  LE«« 

rUfllDF  No  repairs.  Writ,  for  FREE  Bosk 
bMrlnfc  Mfg.  Co. Quincy,  III 


WELL  DRe'ft'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Quit  the 
draining  ex¬ 
pense  and  cure 
■our  su ffcring,  lame  and  idle  horse. 
Don’t  hold  back — we  take  all  risk  to 
permanently  cure  mule,  work  horse  or 
$  10,000 trotter  of  Ringhone.Thoropio 
— SPAVIN  or  Shoulder, Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 

Our  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK 
tells  the  story.  This  remarkable,  ser¬ 
viceable  book,  which  every  horse  owner 
will  value,  sample  of  signed  Guarantee 
with  other  subsiantial  references  and 
evidence  are  all  sent  FREE.  They 
prove  what  Save-The-Hoise  has  done 
for  over  280.000  satisfied  users.  Save- 
'islkl/'jh The-Horse  is  no  cure-all  but  for  diseases 
causing  lameness  you  can  depend  upon  it*  Horse  works, 
earning  while  being  cured.  Write  at  once, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  321  State  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
GUARANTEE,  or  vve  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 

SELF  FEEDERS! 

For  fattening  hogs.  If  yon  are  uol  using  one  you 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  expensive  feed.  We  have  the 
bes  and  cheapest  feeder  on  the  market.  Write  for 
foil  particulars.  H.  B  ELLIOTT  &  CO..  Au  Train,  Michigan 


Come  to  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE  j 

PEANUT  MEAL—  COCOANUT  MEAL  § 

“Our  Brand  on  the  Bag  Means  Quality  in  the  Bag  ” 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  | 

Established  1875  :  Incorporated  1915  BRANCH  OFFICES-  Dallas,  Texas:  Atlanta,  Georgia  || 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Young  Calves 

Do  yon  know  of  a  ration  that  could  be 
successfully  fed  to  young  calves,  say  three 
or  four  days  old.  to  be  raised  without 
the  use  of  skim-milk?  c.  U. 

Dutchess  Ci>..  X.  Y . 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  suggest  a  combi* 
nation  of  feeding  stuffs  that  would  re¬ 
place  uew  milk  for  young  calves.  There 
are  a  number  of  brands  of  patented  calf  ; 
feeds  on  the  market,  and  good  results 
have  been  reported  from  tin-  use  of  these  j 
proprietary  mixtures.  If  you  will  rake, 
however,  equal  parts  of  red  dog  flour,  j 
sifted  oats,  hominy  tneal.  linseed  meal  and 
bloodmeal.  you  will  find  this  combination 
quite  satisfactory.  Mix  one  lb.  of  this 
material  with  six  lbs.  of  hot  water,  and 
after  stirring  for  a  few  minutes  let  it  eool 
down  to  Mood  t  emperature  •before  feediug. 
If  is  important  that  calves  he  fed  from 
clean  pails  and  that  their  stalls  be  kept 
clean  and  well  bedded.  The  calves  should 
have  access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  aud 
will  commence  nibbling  away  at  this  ma- 
terial  at  a  surprisingly  early  age. 


Buckwheat  in  Cow  Feed 

The  farmers  in  this  Mention  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  interested  in  dairying  and  better 
dairy  feed.  We  contemplate  putting  up  a 
dairy  feed.  We  manufacture  buckwheat 
flour  and.  therefore,  have  the  buckwheat 
middlings  which  we  would  like  to  utilize 
in  a  dairy  ration.  it.  .t.  J\ 

New  York. 

Buckwheat  middlings  are  generally  over¬ 
looked  by  the  average  farmer  in  combining 
his  rations  for  dairy  cows.  When  we 
realize  that  a  ton  of  buckwheat  middlings 
carries  1,532  11  is.  of  digestible  material,  as 
Compared  with  1.588  for  ground  barley 
and  1.408  for  ground  oats,  or  1.714  for 
dent  corn,  it  is  justifiable  to  give  this 
product  an  important  place  in  a  mixture 
when  it  is  available.  Therefore,  if  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  is  one  of  your  special¬ 
ties.  you  would  be  justified  in  including 
generous  amounts  of  it  in  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  milch  cows.  I  would  suggest 
the  following:  Six  hundred  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings.  300  lbs.  of  corn  or  hom- 
iuy.  400  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed.  300 
lbs.  of  bran.  It  is  desirable  to  provide  a 
ration  carrying  about  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  although  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  actual  disgestihle  materials  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  rather  than  rely  exclusively  upon  the 
pr  'Tin  content. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Herd 

We  have  21  Guernsey  cattle.  The  ration 
we  Have  been  feeding  has  been  condemned 
by  people  who.  I  believe,  know  what  they 
are  talking  about ;  still.  I  have  hesitated 
to  substitute  their  ration  on  account  of 
cutting  out  cornmeal.  of  which  we  have 
plenty,  and  using  cottonseed  meal  that  we 
must  buy.  Our  old  ration  (No.  1)  is  420 
lbs.  ground  oats.  500  lbs.  wheat  bran.  400 
lbs.  gluten  meal.  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  200 
lbs.  oilmeal.  O.  P..  10  lbs.  salt;  feed'l  lb. 
grain  to  3  lbs.  milk  per  day.  The  sug¬ 
gested  rations  is:  200  !hs.  ground  oats. 
400  lbs.  wheat  bran.  200  His.  cottons '  *d 
meal.  300  lbs.  gluten  meal.  300  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  O.  P..  and  15  lbs.  salt :  feed  1  lb.  to 
3  as  above.  We  also  feed  30  lbs.  silage 
and  all  the  mixed  hay.  containing  a  little 
clover,  they  will  clean  up.  Please  criticise 
the  rations  if  they  warrant  it  and  give  us 
your  idea  of  a  well-balanced  feed.  We 
have  plenty  of  corn.  oats,  silage  and  hay. 
While  cost  is  not  the  first  consideration.  I 
do  want  a  ration  that  is  economical  and 
would  give  maximum  production  without 
unduly  forcing  the  cows.  Ration  No.  1 
costs  3.43c  per  lb.,  while  ration  No.  2 
costs  421c  per  lb.  T.  p.  c. 

Michigan. 

Of  the  two  rations  suggested  No.  1  is 
clearly  the  most  suitable  one  to  feed,  espe¬ 
cially  since  you  have  an  abundance  of 
corn  and  cobmeal.  I  would  go  still  fur¬ 
ther  than  you  have  suggested  in  reference 
to  utilizing  the  cornmeal  and  make  the 
combination :  400  lbs.  of  ground  oats. 

400  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  400  lbs.  of  gluten. 
400  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

Your  second  ration  carries  an  excessive 
amount  of  protein,  inasmuch  as  you  are 
feeding  cottonseed  mail,  gluten  meal  and 
oilmeal  in  generous  quantities,  all  of 
which  are  concentrates  rich  in  protein.  I 
never  favor  the  feeding  of  a  ration  its 
narrow  as  your  ration  No.  2.  and  it.  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  forcing  ration,  one  likely  to  lead 
you  into  many  difficulties  in  case  you  fed 
it  in  a  very  generous  quantity. 

If  corn  and  cobmeal  is  properly  supple 
meuted  with  oats,  gluten  and  bran  there 
is  nothing  more  desirable  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows  during  the  Winter,  It  is 
true  that  there  are  feeders  who  are  iu- 
*•1  in od  to  believe  that,  on  account  of  its 
high  content  of  carbohydrate  and  fat,  it 
is  very  apt  to  cause  the  animals  to  put 
on  flesh  excessively ;  however.  I  never 
shared  this  belief.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  salt  should  be 
fed  in  combination  with  a  grain  ration  or 
as  a  supplement.  I  always  favor  the 
practice  of  feeding  salt  by  itself  rather 
than  in  combination  with  the  grain.  Even 
though  you  have  silage  you  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you  eliminated  your  corn¬ 
meal  and  relied  exclusively  upon  the  prod¬ 
ucts  named  in  ration  No.  2  to  supply  all 
of  your  feed. 


A  silo  ought  to  laat 
aa  long  as  the  barn  it 
is  attached  to. 


—A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Tha  new  hip  roof  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  doors— a  patented  feature. 
The  ladder  is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted  fingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  blowlngoveris  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  free  literature  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders.  • 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Go. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLANO.  VT, 


Strength  and 
Durability 


In  Your  Silo 


Lifetime  use,  first  cost  only  cost,  , 
no  repair  expense-no  painting-no 
hoops  to  tighten,  fire-proof ,  that’s  tha 

Preston 

T\«  quaU 

'  Vitrified  Tile  Silo^J  ttrvcturn 

’•Ship-lap**  Patented  Block*— twisted  steel 
reinforcing—  blocks  uniform  in  color  — 
continuous  doorway.  Steel  hip  roof  — 
pteel  or  tile  chut©— fireproof.  Writ# 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO 
'Dept.  323  LAMSJNQ,  MICH 
Fftctonee:  Fort  Dodge,  lows; 
Ubrtohfvllle,  Ohio; 

Urazll,  lad. 


“Why  I  use 

ARDEP  SILOS 


says  Silas  Low: 

••Fir^t,  not  a  stalk  of  yuur  corn  goes  to 
waste.  Always  green,  sweet  anil  succu¬ 
lent  to  the  las:  aud  that  means  plenty 
of  rich  milk. 

‘‘Second,  the  Harder  is  built  to  last— 
Fve  had  BAKi'KU'S  ’.’0  yrs.  aud  I  know.” 

Write  tor  booklet  on  Silo* ,  also 
tne  story  of  Silas  Low.  Frae. 


HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORP 
BOX  1 1  COBLEbKILL,  A.  V 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the  , 
Storm  Proof  anchoringsystem  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  Is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow- 
Pine  or  Oregon  Kir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  Is 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO..  JapU.  Frederic*.  Md.  , 


andWATER  TANKS  ' 


$420  Extra  Profit 


I  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  in 
an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoiino  made 
I  him  an  extra  profit  of  3420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultiy  digest  their  feed— 
>y.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
trial  offer. 

447  Creamery  Bldg. 

‘  —  rl. 


Makes  hogs  and  poultiy  digest  their  feed- 
saves  t  ime  and  money.  Ask  for  xr 

and  our  thirty  day  I 

MILKOLINE  MF6.  GO.  Kansas  City,  MI'aaourT. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  and  Green  F 

1.  I  have  fresh  grade  cow  hat  I  am 
feeding  for  milk.  My  gra'  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  300  lbs.  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.  chop, 
200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  300  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  I  feed  1  lb.  to  about  3 
lbs.  of  milk.  Is  there  anything  that  ought 
to  be  added  to  this  ration  or  taken  out  of 
it?  I  am  feeding  mixed  hay  and  silage, 
heavy  with  corn,  twice  a  day. 

2.  What  kind  of  green  feed  would  you 

advise  me  to  raise  for  cows  in  the  Fail — 
millet,  sweet  corn,  buckwheat  or  sowed 
corn  V  x,.  f. 

New  York. 

1.  The  above  combination  is  very  well 
suited  for  feeding  dairy  cattle  and,  with 
silage  and  mixed  hay,  it  ought  to  give  you 
excellent  results.  Possibly  buckwheat  bran 
would  be  more  economical  than  the  wheat 
bran,  and  often  hominy  is  cheaper  than 
corn  meal. 

2.  As  to  the  choice  between  sweet  corn, 
buckwheat  and  drilled  corn  for  Fall  feed¬ 
ing  I  should  prefer  the  sweet  corn  and 
the  drilled  corn.  Millet  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  feeding  dairy  cows,  as  it  is  coarse, 
unpalatable  and  often  results  in  digestive 
disorders.  Buckwheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
yields  very  well  and  makes  an  excellent 
food,  provided  it  is  fresh  and  ground,  but 
as  green  feed  it  does  not  serve  a  very  use¬ 
ful  purpose. 


Value  of  Oats  and  Rye 

Oats  and  rye  are  the  .same  price  pound 
for  pound  here  now.  IIow  do  they  com¬ 
pare  in  food  value?  I  have  both  on  hand 
and  can  buy  some  extra  good  ear  corn  and 
have  it  ground  on  the  ear.  Have  also  a 
little  buckwheat.  Give  me  a  good  milking 
ration,  using  these  as  parts  if  they  are 
profitable  to  use?  a.  s.  k. 

New  York, 

One  ton  of  ground  rye  will  yield  1,620 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  one  ton 
of  ground  oats  will  yield  1.40S  or,  stated 
in  another  way,  100  lbs.  of  rye  will  yield 
81  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  100 
lbs.  of  ground  oats  will  yield  only  70  lbs. 
Therefore,  you  will  see  that,  pound  for 
pound,  rye  is  worth  more  than  oats  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  rye  is  scarcely  as 
palatable  as  oats,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  feed  rye  in  very  generous  quantity.  As 
we  have  often  stated,  rye  is  likely  to  be 
musty,  and  is  not  generally  included  in 
rations  for  dairy  cows.  However,  if  you 
have  both  rye  and  oats  on  band  and  can 
secure  some  corn  and  cobmeal,  the  follow¬ 
ing  combination  will  give  you  fairly  good 
results:  100  lbs.  of  rye,  100  lbs.  of  oats, 
100  buckwheat  middlings.  100  lbs.  of  corn, 
200  lbs.  of  cottonseed,  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal, 
100  bs.  of  bran. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  a  pound 
of  corn  and  a  pound  of  rye,  the  difference 
being  based  largely  on  the  question  of 
palatability  and  digestibility.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  to  use  your  buckwheat  in  ,tbis  same 
combination  add  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat, 
likewise  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 


Feed  for  Dry  Cow  and  Mule 

1.  What  is  the  proper  kind  of  feed  for 
a  cow  due  to  calve  in  about  six  weeks? 
I  am  going  to  dry  her  up  now.  What 
shall  I  feed  when  she  calves?  She  is  a 
rich  milker,  giving  18  quarts  when  fresh. 
I  have  mixed  hay  (clover  and  Timothy) 
and  cornstalks.  2.  I  have  a  large  mule 
about  eight  or  nine  years  old.  I  would 
like  to  know  proper  way  to  -feed  him  to 
keep  him  in  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
I  have  corn,  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks.  He 
is  kept  in  a  box  stall,  but  does  not  get  any 
exercise,  only  going  out  to  be  watered. 
Sometimes  he  is  not  hitched  up  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  As  I  have  to  go  11  miles 
to  work  I  do  not  get  any  time  to  exercise 
him.  3.  How  can  I  mix  a  bran  mash  to  feed 
with  cut  hay?  4.  Is  March  the  proper 
time  to  clip  the  mule,  and  what  should 
be  applied  to  prevent  him  from  takiug 
cold?  •'  j.  B.H. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  It  is  important  that  cows  during 
their  dry  period  gain  regularly  in  weight 
in  order  that  they  may  approach  calving 
time  in  good  condition  and  in  high  flesh. 
Especially  is  this  important  with  cows 
that  are  high  producers.  Unless  this  cow 
is  dry  at  the  present  time  I  would  deny 
her  all  grain,  feeding  her  exclusively  on 
the  Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks  until  her 
udder  was  entirely  dry.  Then  I  would 
commence  feeding  her  4  or  5  lbs.  per  day 
of  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
oilmeal,  inereyiimg  the  quantity  a  pound 


a  day  until  feeding  as  much  as  8  or  10 
lbs.  of  this  mixture.  lu  addition  give  her 
all  of  the  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks  that 
she  will  consume.  Timothy  hay  would 
be  of  little  value,  and  I  would  reserve  it 
for  the  horses  in  case  I  had  plenty  of  the 
clover  hay.  I  would  continue  this  same 
mixture  until  within  a  week  or  10  days 
of  calving  time,  at  which  time  I  would 
eliminate  the  cornmeal  and  reduce  the 
ration  one  pound  a  day  until  at  calving 
time  she  would  be  fed  largely  on  wheat 
bran  and  ground  oats.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  feeding  high  producing  cows 
lest  milk  fever  will  be  encountered  just 
following  calving.  If  the  feed  is  reduced, 
however,  during  this  critical  period  and 
the  cow  given  a  laxative  previous  to  calv¬ 
ing,  this  trouble  can  be  avoided.  After 
the  fever  is  out  of  the  udder  the  grain 
ration  could  be  gradually  increased,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  provide  some  succu¬ 
lence,  such  as  moistened  beet  pulp,  to 
supplement  the  other  materials.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  mixture  to  be  fed 
as  a  milk-producing  combination  :  200 

lbs.  of  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  of  bran,  100 
lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
of  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal.  In  addition 
feed  her  12  to  15  lbs.  of  moistened  beet 
pulp,  which  will  mean  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of 
the  dry  beet  pulp.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this 
mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  the  mule 
very  much  grain,  provided  he  has  access 
to  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay  during  his 
idle  period.  Assuming  that  he  weighs  000 
lbs.,  I  would  allow  him  9  lbs.  of  hay  per 
day,  and  in  addition  such  quantities  of 
cornstalks  as  he  would  clean  up  without 
waste.  Feed  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  of 
corn  and  three  parts  of  bran  twice  daily, 
and  I  would  feed  from  6  to  S  lbs.  per 
day,  depending  of  course  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  mule. 

3.  To  make  a  bran  mash,  take  three 
or  four  quarts  of  bran  nnd  add  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Let  the 
material  cool  down  to  a  body  temperature 
and  feed  it  to  the  animal  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  slop.  A  little  salt  added  to  the 
mixture  will  increase  its  palatability. 
More  water  can  be  added  in  case  it  is 
desired  to  mix  it  with  cut  hay. 

4.  Whether  the  mule  should  be  clipped 
will  depend  upon  the  appearance  of  his 
coat.  In  any  event,  the  proper  time  to 
do  this  is  early  in  the  Spring,  say  the 
latter  part  of  March,  when  put  to  work 
in  the  field.  I  know  of  nothing  that  need 
be  applied  to  the  coat  to  prevent  taking 
cold,  but  frequent  use  of  the  blanket 
should  be  made  when  standing  idle. 


Cost  of  Wintering  Cow  and  Calf 

Could  you  tell  me  about  what  is  it  worth 
to  winter  a  Jersey  cow  giving  six  or  seven 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  making  about  five 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and  a  last 
Spring  calf?  The  cow  is  fed  all  the  hay 
she  will  clean  up  three  times  a  day,  with 
about  five  pounds  of  grain  a  day,  the  calf 
receiving  hay  only.  Hay  is  worth  $20 
per  ton  and  grain  about  $75  per  ton. 
These  cattle  were  taken  in  on  Dec.  18 
last.  The  cow  is  due  to  come  fresh  about 
May  1,  at  which  time  the  owner  takes 
her.  k.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  manure 
voided  by  a  dairy  cow  will  -compensate 
for  the  labor  in  caring  for  her,  and 
in  this  instance  it  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  crediting  the  milk  produced 
against  the  hay  and  grain  consumed. 
From  your  figures  it  is  calculated  that 
your  grain  costs  you  20  cents  a  day  and 
the  hay  30  cents  a  day,  making  the  total 
actual  cost  of  grain  and  roughage  50 
cents  per  day,  or  $15  a  month.  Against 
this  charge  you  have  a  production  of  six 
quarts  of  milk  worth,  let  us  say,  seven 
cents  a  quart  at  the  farm,  which  would 
provide  an  income  of  about  40  cents  a 
day,  or  $12  a  month.  Granting  that  you 
should  receive  something  for  your  serv¬ 
ices  other  than  the  mere  value  of  the 
manure,  I  would  suggest  that  a  reason¬ 
able  charge  to  make  while  this  cow  was 
in  milk  would  be  $10  a  month.  After  she 
goes  dry  and  there  is  uo  income  from  milk 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  charge  $20  a 
mouth  maintenance,  for  in  all  probability 


the  cow  would  bit  fed  less  grain  than  when 
she  is  actually  producing  milk. 

So  far  as  the  calf  is  concerned,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  are  not  feeding  it  any  grain, 
a  charge  of  $12  a  month  would  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  One  might  question  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  wintering  a  heifer  exclusively 
on  hay,  especially  if  it  is  desired  to  grow 
her  as  she  ought  to  be  grown  in  order  that 
she  may  develop  into  a  useful  dairy  cow 
at  maturity.  Of  course  these  figures 
would  not  apply  if  either  of  the  animals 
were  being  fed  an  average  grain  ration. 


Sheep  Breeders’  Meeting 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  County  Sheep 
Growers’  Co-operative  Associations,  Inc., 
will  be  held  Friday,  February  27,  at  the 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Reynolds  of  Utica,  O.,  treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’ 
Association,  has  promised  to  be  there. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  well  known  throughout 
this  State  as  an  advocate  for  a  square 
deal  for  the  sheepmen,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  versed  men  in  the  country  upon  the 
general  sheep  and  wool  conditions.  Among 
the  subjects  upon  which  definite  action 
will  be  taken  are  the  fabric  law,  the  dog 
law,  the  regulations  regarding  shipments 
of  Western  sheep  into  this  State — one 
shipment  recently  spreading  scab  among 
10  or  11  flocks  in  one  county.  Methods 
of  co-operative  marketing  of  wool  will  be 
taken  up  and  thrashed  out  in  detail. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  mark  .t.  smith,  Sec’y. 

Removing  Warts 

What  will  take  warts  from  a  colt's  lip? 

Michigan.  l.  f.  c. 

Rub  in  best  castor  oil,  or  olive  oil,  twice 
daily  and  the  warts  will  in  time  disappear. 
If  any  of  the  warts  have  slim  necks  they 
may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors,  a  few 
at  a  time;  then  rub  in  a  little  pine  tar 
next  day.  a.  s.  a. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

$3=28 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leuther  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct;  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
We  are  selling  shoes  for  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  yon  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 


ITe  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  we 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  2253B 

QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


F 


OR  SALE — Pulley*.  Belting,  Boiler  Tube*.  Shuftlng. 
CANFIELD  MILL  SUPPLY  CO..  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  ENVELOPES.  LETTERHEADS  for  farmers,  poultrymen, 
stockmen.  Superior  nualitv.  Samples  showing  latest 
ideas,  postpaid,  free.  n.  X.  HOWIE,  Printer,  He.be  Plnln,  \  t. 

REBUILT  MOTOR  CYCLES 

New  1920  Spring  list;  Harley-Davidsons,  Indians.  Excel¬ 
siors,  Hendersons,  and  sidecars  $50  to  S375.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  Write  for 
new  folder  H  to  CARL  W.  BUSH  CO.,  SIB  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N  J. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTFD  Active,reliable.  on  salary,  to  take 
,  "t’  tU'UtaCr!ptiom  for  Rural  New- 
ORXSR  in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  wrho  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  U.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
www  or 

ThePural  New  Yorker.  333  W.  3Qth  St..  New  York  City 


Watch  the 
cows  expression 
during  Empire  Milking 


THERE’LL  be  no  question  in  your 
mind  then  of  how  the  cow  likes 
being  milked  the  Empire  way.  It’s 
always  the  same — always  gentle,  uni¬ 
form,  soothing,  relaxing — she  lets  down 


easi 


ily. 


1  he  Empire  makes  hard  milkers  easy 
milkers.  And  there  is  more  money  in 
contented  cows— they  give  more  and 
better  milk.  These  advantages  added 


to  the  fact  that  the  Empire  does  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking  and 
permits  you  to  handle  more  cows  with 
less  help  and  still  have  more  time  for 
other  work,  has  made  Empire  Milkers 
standard  equipment  in  the  better  dairies. 
Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and 
we  ll  gladly  tell  you  what  it  would  cost 
to  have  one  of  these  time  and  labor- 
saving  machines  in  your  dairy.  Catalog 
6-M  on  request. 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,N.Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators  and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montrea  and  loronto 


MILKING  MACHINES 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Drying  Off  Cow 

I  would  like  to  know  when  it  is  time  to 
let  the  cow  go  dry.  As  my  cow  is  due 
around  the  end  of  March.  I  am  milking 
her  now  once  a  day.  I  get  two  quarts  at 
a  time.  I  was  told  by  my  neighbors  not 
to  milk  her  at  all.  Would  you  advise  me 
whether  to  milk  or  not?  My  cow  is  Hol¬ 
stein.  4  years  old.  s.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

Your  Holstein  cow  should  have  a  dry 
period  varying  from  six  to  eight  weeks  if 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  best  results 
when  she  freshens.  If  she  is  only  yielding 
two  quarts  of  milk  per  day  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  deny  her  all  grain  for  the 
next  four  or  five  days,  and  the  chances 
are  that  by  the  end  of  this  period  the  milk 
flow  will  have  ceased  and,  by  milking  the 
udder  out  once  every  two  or  three  days, 
you  will  not  experience  any  difficulty. 

After  it  is  evident  that  the  cow  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  off  I  should  begin  feeding  her 
some  grain,  making  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats  and  bran,  to  which  10 
per  cent  of  oilmeal  has  been  added.  I 
should  also  feed  her  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
during  this  dry  period,  as  this  will  supply 
a  generous  amount  of  ash  so  essential  in 
the  formation  of  young  animals.  Further¬ 
more.  if  you  are  only  milking  the  cow 
once  a  day  the  chances  are  that  the  milk 
will  be  scarcely  fit  to  use.  and  it  is  by  all 
means  best  to  dry  her  off  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested. 

Feed  for  Grads  Holsteins 

Will  you  name  grain  ration  for  grade 
Holstein  cows  that  weigh  from  1.000  to 
1,500  lbs.  that  are  dry  now  and  in  good 
flesh?  They  will  freshen  in  six  weeks. 
These  cows  are  very  heavy  milkers  and 
are  fed  a  milk  ration  all  the  time  they 
are  milked.  Their  roughage  is  mixed  hay, 
mostly  clover.  At  present  I  have  silage, 
but  am  not  feeding  it  since  cows  were 
dried  off.  We  have  a  quantity  of  corn  on 
the  cob  and  oats,  and  can  buy  other  grains 
that  are  needed  to  make  the  best  ration. 
We  have  a  mill  at  home  that  will  grind 
the  corn,  cob  and  all.  Is  the  cob  worth 
grinding?  „  w.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

If  we  follow  the  practices  of  our  most 
successful  dairymen  we  will  see  that  they 
find  it  profitable  to  carry  their  cows 
through  the  dry  period  by  supplying  them 
rather  generous  amounts  of  grain.  You 
are  wise  in  eliminating  the  silage  during 
this  dry  period,  as  it  is  much  better  to  let 
them  have  roughage  and  grain  rather  than 
silage  during  their  dry  period.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  can  feed  7  or  8 
lbs.  a  day.  of  a  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn.  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  period  your  cows  will  respond 
more  generously  when  they  do  come  into 
milk. 

Assuming  that  you  have  an  abundance 
of  silage  and  that  you  have  available  some 
Alfalfa,  clover,  or  mixed  hay,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  grain  ration  to  be 
fed  the  cows  after  they  freshen  :  300  lbs. 
of  corn  and  cobmeal.  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  100  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal.  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  100 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  Feed  the  cows  all  the 
silage  they  will  clean  up  with  relish  twice 
daily,  and  allow  one  pound  of  the  above 
grain  mixture  for  each  8  or  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day. 

As  to  whether  there  is  any  feeding  value 
in  corncobs  depends  largely  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  ration.  Actually  they  do  not 
supply  any  digestible  material,  but  prac¬ 
tically  they  do  add  bulk  to  the  combina¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  they  are 
included  in  the  above  ration.  Of  course, 
it  i.s  not  necessary  to  feed  gluten,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  oilmeal  in  the  same  ration, 
for  either  of  the  protein  carriers  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  pound  of  digestible  nutrients  at  a 
more  economical  rate  per  unit.  I  like  the 
idea  of  variety,  however,  and,  generally 
speaking,  oue  is  as  economical  as  the 
other,  as  the  prices  of  all  of  them  are 
based  upon  their  protein  content. 

Feeding  Cows  and  Colt 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  grade 
cows?  I  feed  corn  fodder  mornings, 
bean  fodder  and  straw  noon  and  shreaded 
common  fodder  at  night.  We  have  corn¬ 
cob  meal,  barley  and  oats.  Can  get  hom¬ 
iny.  oilmeal.  gluten  feed,  cottonseed  meal 
and  bran.  I  wish  ration  for  a  9-months 
colt  weighing  700  lbs.  His  coarse  feed  is 
clover  hay.  W.  B. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Concerning  your  dairy  herd,  with  corn 
fodder  and  bean  straw  as  roughage.  I 
should  buy  only  gluten  meal,  and  would 
mix  my  ration  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tion  :  400  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  of 

barley,  300  lbs.  of  oats.  400  lbs.  of  gluten, 
100  ibs.  of  bran,  50  lbs.  of  oil  meal.  I 
should  favor  the  use  of  gluten  meal  rather 
than  gluten  feed,  for  it  is  possible  for  the 
feed  dealer  to  dispose  of  any  product  with 
a  little  gluten  in  it  as  gluten  feed,  while 
the  trade  name  gluten  meal  repreesnts 
only  the  corn  by-product  rich  in  protein. 

It  is  very  important  in  feeding  young 
growing  animals  that  they  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  generously  with  feeds  rich  in  ash 
and  mineral  matter.  There  is  nothing 
any  better  in  this  respect  than  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  tin  700-lb.  colt  should 
have  access  to  as  much  of  this  material 
as  he  will  clean  up  without  waste.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised,  however,  not  to 
let  him  have  clover  hay  that  has  heated 
in  the  mow  or  that  shows  dust  or  mold 
when  it  is  put  into  the  manger.  If  the 
hay  is  damaged  the  quantity  should  be 
limited  to  5  or  G  lbs.  per  day.  As  a  grain 
ration  I  should  use  5  parts  of  crushed 
oats.  3  parts  of  bran.  1  part  of  shelled 
corn  and  1  part  of  oil  meal,  and  would 
give  him  1  lb.  of  this  grain  per  day  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  It  is  an  old 
rule  among  producers  of  draft  horse's  that 
a  colt  should  reach  at  least  half  his  ma¬ 
ture  weight  when  he  is’ a  year  old.  In 
other  words,  if  a  colt  weighs  800  lbs. 
when  he  is  a  year  old  he  stands  an  excel¬ 


lent  chance  of  developing,  if  properly  fed, 
into  a  mature  colt  that  would  weigh  1.S0O 
lbs.  I  know  of  no  materials  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  growth  and  vigor  than  the 
ration  suggested. 


Feeding  Cow  and  Calf 

1.  Four  weeks  ago  my  Jersey  cow 
calved.  After  two  weeks  we  took  the  calf 
away  from  the  mother,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  feed  to  give  to  her. 
We  would  like  to  keep  the  calf,  therefore, 
we  want  the  best  kind  of  feed  for  her. 
The  miller  has  no  calf  feed,  and  I  could 
not  obtain  any  in  the  neighborhood.  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  what  kind  of  ra¬ 
tion  to  give  to  the  calf? 

2.  Will  you  also  give  me  advice  regard¬ 
ing  next  year’s  crop.  I  have  an  eight- 
acre  farm  of  fair  sandy  loam.  I  have  55 
young  apple  trees  that  I  planted  last  Fall, 
about  23  Kieffer  pears,  10  quinces.  10 
cherries,  all  of  which  I  planted  last  Fall. 
Also  50  peach  trees  that  had  their  first 
crop  last  Summer.  I  have  a  horse,  a  cow 
and  calf,  nine  pigs  and  65  chickens.  I 
would  like  to  plant  feed  for  my  animals 
with  some  garden  truck  for  the  house. 

New  Jersey.  E.  s. 

1.  A  suitable  ration  for  feeding  to  your 
dairy  cow  in  milk  would  consist  of:  30 
lbs.  of  cornmeal.  30  lbs.  of  bran,  30  lbs.  of 
ground  oats.  30  lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  If  she  produces  25  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day  give  her  S  lbs.  of  this  mixture  and 
all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will  clean  up 
with  relish.  As  for  the  calf,  recently 
weaned,  there  is  nothing  better  than  skim- 
milk  supplemented  by  a  grain  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  hominy,  Tied  Dog 
flour,  oilmeal  and  ground  oats.  The  calf 
should  be  fed  on  new  milk  until  it  is  three 
weeks  old.  at  which  time  it  should  be 
gradually  transferred  to  skim-milk,  util- 
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iziug  another  week  in  the  transfer.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  interval  one  pound  of  skim-milk 
should  be  added  and  one  pound  of  new 
milk  deducted  from  the  daily  allowance. 
Usually  calves  are  fed  too  much  skim- 
milk  ;  likewise  it  is  supplied  in  pails  that 
are  unclean  and,  as  a  result,  digestive  dis¬ 
orders  are  encountered.  If  you  will  limit 
the  C;’c  to  five  quarts  of  skim-milk  per 
day  to  '  h  a  pound  and  a  half  of  this 
meal  has  .  added  you  would  get  results 
that  would  1  satisfactory.  In  addition, 
it  would  be  w  II  to  keep  before  the  calf  at 
all  times  a  dry  grain  ration  consisting  of 
three  parts  of  oats  and  two  parts  of  wheat 
bran.  You  will  find  that  fh"1  calf  will 
commence  to  nibble  at  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  at  an  early  age.  and  it  shorn!  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  possible. 

2.  So  far  as  your  crops  for  next  year 
are  concerned,  you  will  find  that  the  or¬ 
chard  will  require  considerable  of  your 
time,  and  we  shall  consider  in  this  de¬ 
partment  only  the  crops  necessary  for 
feeding  your  live  stock.  You  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  corn  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
feed  that  your  horse,  cow,  pigs  and  chick¬ 
ens  consume,  and  I  should  say  that  two 
acres  of  corn  would  provide  a  generous 
amount.  It  would  also  be  prudent  if  you 
would  plant  some  forage  crops  for  your 
pigs.  I  would  devote  half  an  acre  to  this 
purpose,  and  would  seed  it  early  iu  the 
Spring  with  a  mixture  of  oats  and  rape, 
using  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  and  4 
lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  on  a  half  acre. 
It  might  be  well  ro  seed  two  acres  of  oats 
to  be  used  for  either  roughage  or  green 
forage,  and  you  will  find  that  oat  hay 
would  be  well  suited  for  feeding  your 
horse  and  cow  during  the  Winter. 

“What  a  wonderful  linguist  that  man 
is!  Is  there  any  tongue  lie  hasn’t  mas¬ 
tered?’’  “Yes;  his  wife's.” — Baltimore 
American. 


Jfyour  cows 

could  talk: 

sa/ 


The  dairy  cow  responds  more  quick¬ 
ly  to  a  proper  diet  than  any  other 
animal.  Give  her  the  wrong  kind  of 
feed  and  the  milk  flow  drops  off.  Give 
her  the  right  feed  and  the  milk  flow 
is  increased.  .  . 

When  you  feed  a  ration  that  is  im¬ 
properly  balanced,  the  cow  eats  more 
of  it  in  order  to  get  the  elements  of 
nutrition  her  system  craves.  This  in¬ 
creases  your  feed  costs.  That’s  bad 
for  you. 

When  you  feed  Happy  Cow  Feed  you 
get  a  rightly  balanced,  high  protein  ration 
which  gives  you  more  milk  than  you  have 
ever  gotten  from  a  ration  composed  of 
low-grade  materials.  You  save  on  feed 
and  make  more  on  milk.  That’s  good 
for  you. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal,  cocoanut  meal, 
velvet  bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil  feed, 
rice  bran  and  alfalfa  meal.  It  is  the  best 
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What  Happy  Cows  Mean  to  You 

The  happier  and  more  contented  your  cows  are  the 
more  money  they  are  going  to  make  for  you.  This  is  a 
proven  fact.  The  happiness  and  contentment  of  your  herd  depends 
upon  the  feed  and  care  you  give  them.  This  is  also  a  proven  fact. 


.CEE) 


complete  ration  for  your  cows.  It’s 
24%  protein  feed. 

Every  ingredient  used  in  Happy 
Cow  Feed  is  good  for  milk  production, 
and  when  they  are  combined  in  the 
right  proportions  under  scientific 
methods  they  make  the  happiest 
combination  you  ever  have  fed. 

Your  cows  are  intelligent  animals. 
If  they  could  talk — and  if  they  had 
their  own  choice  of  feeds,  they  would 
say:  “Give  us  Happy  Cow  Feed”.  Feed 
it  straight  or  with  any  other  materials. 

Memphis  is  one  of  the  greatest  feed 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  world.  The 
Happy  line  is  the  most  popular  and  largest 
selling  line  produced  in  Memphis. 

You  can  buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  and 
other  Happy  feeds  from  your  dealer.  If 
you  can’t  get  them  from  your  dealer,  write 
us  for  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  handles 
them. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
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The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Test  of  Cream 

We  have  three  Jersey  cows,  freeh  last 
Fall,  and  made  butter  until  now,  but  I 
have  so  much  work  to  do  that  we  decided 
to  ship  our  cream  as  before.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  Jerseys  are  noted  for  their 
rich  milk  and  cream,  and  stand  a  very  j 
good  test.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
me  whether  the  test  received  in  my  last 
shipment  is  up  to  standard.  I  have  just 
compared  this  test  with  the  test  of  a  poor 
milch  cow  we  had  last  September,  and  sold 
for  beef,  and  cannot  understand  it.  Test 
of  Jersey  cows’  cream  :  36  lbs.  of  cream, 
test,  per  cent  23,  butter  fat  8.2 ;  30  lbs.  of 
cream,  test  per  cent  23,  butterfat,  6.0. 
The  cow  we  had  in  September,  her  cream 
tested  as  follows :  Nine  lbs.  of  cream, 
test  per  cent  26,  butterfat  1.5;  11  lbs  of 
cream,  test  per  cent  25,  butterfat  2.7. 
Which  is  the  better  test?  MRS.  a.e.  f. 

It  is  possible  to  get  just  as  rich  cream 
from  Holstein  milk  as  it  is  from  Jersey 
milk.  The  amount  of  cream  that  can  be 
taken,  sav,  from  50  lbs.. milk  testing  5  per 
cent  fat  and  50  lbs.  milk  testing  3.5  per 
cent  fat  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
cream  screw  of  the  separator.  It  is  here 
that  the  richness  of  the  cream  is  regu¬ 
lated.  Thus,  if  the  screw  was  set  for  a  30 
per  cent  cream,  50  lbs.  of  5  per  cent  milk 
would  yield  50  x  .05  2.5  lbs.  fat. 

2.5-f-.30=8  -flb6.  cream, 

50X  .035  =  1.750  lbs.  fat 
1.750-4-.30= 5.5-4-lbs.  cream  from 
the  low  testing  milk.  . 

The  value  of  the  cow  is  not  estimated 
by  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  her  cream,  but 
rather  by  the  pounds  of  milk  and  fat  she 
produces.  H-  F*  J* 


Bitter  Milk 

The  milk  from  one  of  my  cows  is  so 
strong  that  one  cannot  drink  it;  it  is  not 
only  strong  but  bitter.  One  can  taste  it 
even  after  putting  it  into  coffee  or  using 
it  for  any  cooking.  She  seems  like  a  good, 
healthy  Holstein  cow.  In  July  she  will 
have  her  fourth  calf.  Is  the  milk  safe  to 
use?  E-  A* 

As  I  understand  it.  the  milk  is  bitter 
when  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Some  cows 
give  milk  that  tastes  bitter  before  drying 
off,  and  since  this  one  did  the  same  thing 
last  year,  she  is  apparently  one  of  those 
cows  that  has  it  in  her  system  to  do  this 
very  thing.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
suggested  is  to  get  some  succulence  into 
the  cow’s  ration.  If  you  could  get  some 
feed  molasses  and  chop  the  cornstalks  and 
wet  them  tip  with  molasses,  one  part  in 
three  parts  of  hot  water,  it  might  help. 
Some  dried  beet  pulp  would  be  excellent 
too.  Soak  a  pound  in  3  to  5  lbs.  of  water 
and  feed  a  couple  of  pounds  of  the  dried 
pulp  thus  soaked  each  night  and  morning. 
Make  the  grain  ration  two  parts  by  weight 
of  bran,  one  part  mixed  feed,  one  part 
gluten  and  one  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Add 
1  lb.  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed. 
If  these  changes  do  not  help  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  dry  her  off.  H.  F.  J. 


Ripening  Cream  with  Buttermilk 

T  have  always  had  more  or  less  trouble 
with  my  churning  in  cold  weather,  but 
this  Winter  have  solved  the  problem  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  will  pass  the 
remedy  along,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
help  others  having  the  same  trouble.  Two 
days  before  I  churn  I  pour  a  pint  of  but¬ 
termilk  into  my  cream  pot.  stirring  it 
thoroughly,  and  setting  it  in  a  moderately 
warm  room  till  churning  day.  The  cream 
will  then  be  thick.  I  scald  m.v  churn,  which 
is  a  wooden  one  with  crank,  but  do  not 
rinse  it  with  cold  water,  as  I  do  in  warm 
weather,  but  pour  the  cream  into  the 
warm  churn,  which  seems  to  make  the 
temperature  just  right.  The  butter  comes, 
sometimes  in  20  minutes,  and  always  in 
less  than  an  hour.  My  butter  is  fine.  I  1 
churn  twice  a  week.  K.  C.  C. 

Freehold.  N.  J. 

{  It  is  true  that  ripened  cream  churns 
more  easily  than  un ripened  cream.  But¬ 
termilk  can  be  used  for  this  ripening  pro¬ 
vided  it.  has  a  good,  clean  flavor.  As  a 
rule,  by  the  time  one  has  kept  buttermilk 
over  from  one  churning  to  use  for  the 
next  one,  it  is  not  advisable  ft)  use  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  flavor  it  will  impart  to 
the  cream  and  hence  to  the  butter. 

n.  f.  j. 


Foaming  Cream 

I  have  a  cow  five  years  old.  We  are 
having -a  lot  of  trouble  making  butter 
from  her;  we  sometimes  churn  two  hours 
and  it  does  not  come.  It  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  foam.  J.  J.  S. 

The  cow  may  not  be  to  blame,  ns  such 
troubles  often  are  due  to  bacteria  in  the 
milk  utensils,  or  to  wrong  temperature  or 
unripe  condition  of  the  cream  at  churn¬ 
ing  time.  To  determine  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  milk  when  it  leaves 
the  udder,  set  a  sample  of  milk  from  each 
quarter  in  a  separate  sterile  dish  or  bot¬ 
tle.  If  one  quarter  is  diseased  the  milk 
from  it  may  contaminate  the  milk  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  milk  from  a  cow  iu  heat  produces 
cream  that  foams  in  the  churn  ;  therefore, 
milk  at  that  time  should  not  be  kept  for 
cream  production.  Get  some  starter  from 
the  local  creamery  man  and  consult  him 
'  as  to  the  failure  of  the  butter  to  form 
properly.  A.  s.  A. 


The  UNADILLA  Leads! 

THE  UNADILLA  Silo  leads  because  it 
gives  its  purchasers  most  silo  satisfaction. 

That  silo  satisfaction  consists  of  perfect  silage,  made  and  kept 
at  minimum  cost,  without  waste,  and  providing  most  conveni¬ 
ences  for  daily  use  of  silage. 

Many  years  of  specializing  on  one  thing — building  perfect  silos — has 
brought  UNADILLA  Silos  to  leadership.  The  Unadilla  Silo  Company  has 
the  largest  manufactory  in  the  East  devoted  exclusively  to  silos.  More 
UNADILLAS  are  purchased  each  year  than  of  any  other  type. 

Send  today  for  the  handsome  UNADILLA  Silo  Catalog.  Learn  why  the 
UNADILLA  makes  and  keeps  perfect  silage;  why  it’s  an  enduring  tower 
of  strength;  how  UNADILLA  engineers  and  silo  builders  have 
provided  farmers  with  the  greatest  convenience, 
safety  and  labor  saving  features. 

With  the  Catalog  we’ll  furnish  our  early-order  dis¬ 
count  offer,  we'll  tell  you  whether  or  not 
there’s  an  agency  vacant  in  your  territory. 

Address  Box  C. 


HIGH  QUALITY 
FACTORY  PRICES 


Buy  now  and  save  money.  LARKIN  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes  are  made 
highest-grade  tested  materials  in  our  own  factories.  Sold  direct  to  you  at  money¬ 
saving  factory  prices.  Quality  and  durability  second  to  none.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Paint  BookToday= 

New  Paint  Book  shows  actual  colors  also  gives  valu-V 
able  information  on  paints  and  painting.  Money-saving  I 
offers  of  Roofing,  Tools,  Auto  Accessories,  etc.  Every 
Farmer  should  possess  this  valuable  book.  Write  today  for 
Larkin  Paint  Book,  No.  1 7. 

LitrkmC&+  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


»WII  H.7 


WITT 

ENGINE! 


Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  H-P. 

Stationary  and  Port* 
able,  can  now  bo 
ordered  with 


H  X 

IGNITION 

Write  for  latest  Direct 

Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
WITTE-- with  Bosch  Standard 
v-u  i  u  Magneto  —  High  Tension— the 

_ _  _ _ W->  /  only  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 

SAVE  $15  TO  $500  BUYING 
DIRECT.  Catalog  FREE. 

I  WifieEnflInc  Works 

J _  1890  Empire  Bldg, ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, _ 


Clipped  Cattle 

Udders  and  flanks  of  milch  cows  should  be  clipncd 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  Clipping  makes  it  easy  to 
clean  parts  before  milking  and  insures  cleaner  millc. 
Largest  dairy  companies  use  Stewart  Xo.  1  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Clipping  Machines.  Suitable  for  cows  or  horses 
without  change.  Only  $12.75 — send  $2.00.  pay  balance 
on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


■l  Jf  /■>  ■  A  C  C  C“  C  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
I VI  vJ  LM  O  O  EL  O  Writs  For  Special  Price 
NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  20  Church  SL,  New  York  City 


toHto  for  BOOK 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  widefj 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  anyj 
running  sear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog:  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  111. 


^  ^  ON 
Upwarci  TRIAL 

Jbnexican. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  tosend  new,  well 
made,  easy  ru  nnin  ir.  perfect  skimming 
separator  for$19.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  Sisanitary  marvel  easily  cleaned. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled,  from 
western  points . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  4075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Pa. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explain;,  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  tire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy.  AV rite  today  for  free  cata¬ 
log,  21 .  Books  on  Aruico  Wire  Fence  and  Corn  Cribs. 

American  Iron  Rooting  Co.  --.u.  ..-.SU  B  Middletown,  Ohio 

L^MCol 


PURE  IRON 


* 
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Market  News  and 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

NEW  SUPPLIES  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AND 
FROM  EUROPE  TEND  TO  WEAKEN 
THE  MARKETS. 

The  usual  dullness  and  decline  after 
the  holiday  season  has  continued  through 
January  and  most  of  February.  Price 
ranges  are  still  much  higher  than  last 
year.  Potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions  sell 
at  twice  or  three  times  the  value  then 
prevailing,  but  apples  were  a  little  higher 
then  and  sweet  potatoes  about  the  same. 
From  now  on,  the  South  will  ship  an  in¬ 
creasing  share,  five  or  six  states  being 
quite  active  already. 

POTATOES  RECOVERING 

The  increase  in  potato  prices  may  be 
described  as  a  rise  extending  from  digging 
time  to  the  last  of  January,  then  a  re¬ 
action  in  early  February,  followed  by  a 
partial  recovery  the  middle  of  the  month, 
averaging  about  25c  per  100  lbs  above 
the  low  point  early  in  that  month.  The 
price  of  best  sacked  stock  is  backed  to 
around  $4  per  100  lbs.  sacked  F.  O.  IP, 
in  producing  sections  throughout  the 
country  or  about  50c  to  75c  below  Jan¬ 
uary  high  point  and  25c  above  the  early 
February  low  point.  City  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  are  about  50c  higher  than  country 
markets. 

Offerings  of  potatoes  from  Northern 
Europe  in  New  York  market  at  low 
prices  will  help  to  keep  in  line  the  fact 
that  under  present  rates  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  Europe  can  pay  the  duty  and  still 
undersell  us  in  many  lines  of  produce. 
Danish  cabbage  sent  across  at  $25  to  $35 
per  ton  where  it  was  grown  has  been  sold 
in  New  York  lately  at  $85  per  ton.  net¬ 
ting  a  profit  about  equal  to  the  original 
cost.  Such  items  suggest  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  prices  or  will  be  when  our 
competitors  get  into  full  swing  once  more. 
Southern  cabbage  is  coining  along  in 
heavy  volume  and  its  actual  effect  on  the 
market  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
4.000  or  2,000  tons  of  foreign  cabbage. 
Southern  growers  have  worked  on  the 
old  plan  which  has  fooled  many  farmers 
so  often.  Cabbage  sold  high  last  Spring, 
therefore,  plant  twice  as  many  this  sea¬ 
son  and  make  twice  the  money.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  reason  that  way  and 
then  the  only  escape  from  a  glut  in  that 
line  of  produce  is  an  unfavorable  season 
and  the  high  cost  of  making  a  crop  in 
these  times.  Northern  growers  of  Spring 
cabbage  may  go  a  little  slow  in  view  of 
the  way  Southern  cabbage  has  started 
rolling  from  Florida.  Louisiana.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  al  double  the  volume 
of  last  year.  Conditions  for  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop  are  rather  unfavorable  in  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  which  compete 
heavily  with  Eastern  cabbage.  C rowers 
in  both  States  may  fall  short  of  their 
early  plans  for  large  production. 

ONIONS  STILL  CRAGGY 

The  onion  situation  has  1  t  most  of 
its  interest  for  Northern  growers,  but 
dealers  and  Southern  producers  are  still 
watching  with  interest  the  weak,  druggy 
action  of  the  markets.  Prices  have 
sagged  from  a  range  of  $5.50  to  $0.75  per 
100  lbs.  in  wholesale  in  January  to  a 
range  of  $5  to  $0  in  February  and  de¬ 
clines  were  still  greater  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  The  large  stocks  of  California 
onions  stored  in  the  East  are  said  not  to 
be  keeping  as  well  as  usual.  Ordinarily 
these  selected  Western  onions  keep  bet¬ 
ter  than  Eastern  stock. 

APPLE  CONDITIONS  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

During  this  month  of  general  depres¬ 
sion  apples  acted  better  than  anything 
else.  They  are  the  one  crop  that  has  not 
shown  any  very  great  change  in  price 
from  start  to  finish.  A  range  of  $7  to 
$8  per  bbl.  for  best  A  21/f>  Haldwins  pre¬ 
vailed  most  of  the  season  at  shipping 
points  in  leading  Eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Lower  grades  have  not  held  so 
well  as  Eastern  barreled  fruit.  The  un¬ 
satisfactory  features  are  the  depression  of 
the  export  markets  and  presence  of  much 
frozn  stock  and  the  fairly  large  supplies 
in  cold  storage.  There  are  73.1  per  cent 
more  boxed  apples  and  25  per  cent  more 
barreled  apples  than  a  year  ago  according 
to  the  report  of  February  17.  Last 
year  the  sudden  return  of  strong  export 
demand  saved  the  holders.  This  year 
the  home  markets  will  have  to  take  more 
of  the  fruit.  As  the  price  is  not  high 
compared  with  most  other  produce,  the 
market  ought  to  hold  up  for  the  rest  of 
the  season,  except  possibly  for  overripe 
and  frozen  stuff. 

OTHER  CASH  CROPS 

Southern  lettuce  is  a  heavy  crop  this 
season,  so  abundant  and  cheap  that  many 
plantings  were  not  worth  shipping  at  the 
prices  offered.  When  Southern  lettuce  is 
plentiful  the  Northern  produce  is  in  like 
demand  and  often  unprofitable.  A  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  field  bean  market  is  the 
wide  difference  between  varieties.  For  the 
two  preceding  yars  the  white  and  col¬ 
ored  kinds  sold  at  almost  the  same  values 
in  many  markets.  This  season  medium 
white  and  pea  beans  range  from  $7.50 
to  $8  per  100  lbs  recleaned  and  sacked,  in 
New  York  State  producing  sections  while 


the  Red  Kidney  variety  is  quoted  $14.50 
and  even  the  Yellow  Eyes  bring  $9.  The 
demand  is  dull  but  the  general  situation  is 
somewhat  better  because  of  heavy  exports 
of  California  beans,  which  have  cleaned 
out  old  held  over  Western  crops  and 
cleared  the  way  for  moving  the  last  crop 
which  was  not  a  very  heavy  one.  Ratlm~ 
large  stocks  of  carrots  arc  reported  still 
held  in  Western  New  York  producing  sec¬ 
tions  but  moving  rather  slowly  around 
$3  per  100  lbs  or  $4.50  per  bbl.  The 
course  of  the  market  seems  to  depend  very 
much  upon  the  potato  market,  which 
often  acts  as  a  kind  of  barometer  for  all 
the  root  crops. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  were  9.500.100  barrels.  7,277.099 
boxes  compared  with  1.703,072  barrels 
and  4,204.628  boxes  February  1  last  year. 
This  is  23  per  cent  increase  in  barrel 
holdings  and  73.1  per  cent  in  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  compared  with  stock  in  storage  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  The  decrease  during  January 
was  22.8  per  cent  for  barreled  stock  and 
14.6  per  cent  for  boxed  apples  compared 
with  decrease  during  January  last  year 
of  34  per  cent  for  barreled  apples  and 
1S.1  per  cent  for  boxed  apples.  c.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Grain — White  Winter  wheat.  $2.10  to 
$2.45;  corn,  shelled.  $1.70  to  $1.75  per 
bu. ;  oats,  white.  9514  to  97c  bn.,  car¬ 
loads ;  rye,  $1.50  to  $1.55  bu.  Ilay  and 
Straw — Ilay.  $30  to  $32  ton:  straw, 
loose,  oat,  $12  to  $14;  wheat,  $15;  rye, 
$14. 

Dressed  Beef — Carcass.  16  to  22c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  14  to  1  Sc :  hindquarters,  IS  to 
24c.  Dressed  hogs,  light.  20c :  IS  to  19c 
for  heavy.  Spring  lambs,  28  to  30c;  year¬ 
lings.  22  to  24c;  mutton,  15  to  lSe ;  veals, 
28  to  30c. 

Seeds — Retail,  clover,  large,  $40;  me¬ 
dium.  $38  to  $40;  Timothy.  $7  to  87.50; 
Alsike,  $36  to  $38;  Alfalfa.  $25  to  $28. 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz..  70  to  80e ;  live  fowls, 
lb.,  38  to  40c ;  live  broilers,  lb..  32  to  34c; 
live  ducks,  lb..  35  to  36c;  live  geese.  32  to 
34c ;  live  turkeys,  50  to  55c. 

Cabbage,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $2:  per  lb.,  4  to 
5c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  boots,  li¬ 
cit.  basket.  45  to  50e  ;  onions.  No.  1.  bu.. 
$2.25  (o  $2.50;  ordinary,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  Hubbard  squash, 
per  100  lbs..  82.50  to  $3. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bu.,  $0  to  $8;  King, 
bbl..  $7  50  to  $8 ;  Greening,  bbl..  $9  to 
$10;  fancy,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  ordinary, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans,  medium,  hand-picked,  per  100 
lbs..  80:  White  Marrow,  $10;  Rod  and 
White  Kidney,  $12;  pea,  $6;  Imperials, 
$10. 

SYRACUSE,  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  12  to  16c;  medium, 
sides,  10c;  lamb,  26c;  pork,  20  to  21c; 
veal,  prime,  28c. 

Ducks,  live,  45c;  dressed.  60e;  geese, 
live,  37c;  dressed.  50c;  fowls,  live.  40  to 
45c;  dressed.  55c;  turkeys,  live,  50c; 
dressed.  80  to  90c;  live  rabbits,  each,  $1 ; 
dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Dairy  butter,  lb  .  05  to  75c;  eggs,  75 
to  80c:  wholesale.  70c;  duck  eggs,  95c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $0 ;  per  lb.,  5c; 
beets,  bu.,  $1;  cabbage,  lh.._4o;  carrots, 
bu.,  81;  onions,  bu.,  $3.75;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2.40;  rutabagas,  bu..  90c;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1.25;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  3c. 

Apples,  bu..  $2.50. 

Hav— Alfalfa,  extra.  $30;  No.  1  hay, 
$30;  ‘No.  2.  $20  to  $28;  No.  3.  $20  to 
$25;  Timothv.  $30;  straw,  rvo,  $13;  oat, 
$14  ;  wheat.  $15.  Oats,  bu.,  95  to  98c. 

BINGHAMTON 

Fowls,  live.  30  to  34c;  dressed.  37_to 
39c;  turkeys,  live.  47c;  dressed,  55c; 
squabs,  per  pair.  60c;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  42c;  butter, 
prints,  lb.,  6Se;  eggs,  '66c. 

Hides,  cow,  green.  No.  1.  32c;  bull, 
green,  No.  1.  22c ;  horse.  No.  1.  $12.50; 
veals.  $6.50  to  $10.50;  dairy  skins,  $4  to 
$5  50.  Wool,  lb.,  60c. 

Cabbags.  lb..  7c;  carrots,  l>u.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  onions, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  ;  turnips,  bu..  $1  ;  ap¬ 
ples.  bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb..  2 ys  to  3c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  baled,  old,  $28;  No.  2,  $26; 
oat  straw,  baled,  $14;  rye,  loose,  $10; 
bundled,  $18. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  lb..  12  to  33c;  pork,  lb..  IS  to 
35c ;  pigs.  each.  $3.50  to  $0 :  bacon,  lb., 
35c;  ham.  lb..  38  to  40c;  veal.  18  to  35c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb.  35c;  ducks,  live,  lb.. 
30c;  dressed,  35c;  turkeys,  live.  45c; 
dressed,  lb.,  50c;  chickens,  live,  34e ; 
dressed,  44c. 

Butter,  lb..  08c ;  eggs.  00c ;  duck  eggs, 
05c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  q!..  Gc ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c;  cream,  qt..  90c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.10;  beans,  lb.,  lie;  carrots,  bu..  $1.10; 
cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2:  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2*40. 

Vinegar,  gab.  55c;  sweet  cider,  qt..  15c; 
honey,  lb..  30c;  buckwheat  flour.  lb.T 
614c:  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  23c;  Hiestnnts, 
qt.”  25c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Again  the  produce  markets  as  a  rule 
show  slight  fallings  off  in  price,  as  the 
California  and  Florida  crops  increase  in 
abundance,  and  even  potatoes  have  weak¬ 
ened  a  little,  although  it  is  stated  that 
farmers  have  been  held  back  by  the  fierce 
storm.  Strawberries  remain  the  same, 
but  cranberries  are  still  declining.  Veg¬ 
etable  oysters  are  now  quoted. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  creamery,  00  to  00c ;  dairy.  50 
to  00c ;  crocks,  46  to  57c;  common,  38  to 
42c ;  oleomargarine.  39  to  38c.  Eggs, 
white  hennery.  63  to  72c;  State  and  West¬ 
ern  candled.  58  to  01c;  storage.  48  to  50c. 
Cheese,  daisies,  32  to  33c ;  flats,  31  to 
32c;  Swiss,  40  to  00c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  strong;  turkeys.  52  to 
50c ;  capons.  42  to  54c ;  fowls,  32  to  40c ; 
chickens,  33  to  40c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
27c;  ducks,  40  to  42c;  geese.  32  to  35c; 
live  poultry  active;  fowls,  3S  to  43c; 
chickens.  30  to  36c;  roosters.  25  to  26c; 
ducks,  50  to  55c;  geese,  36  to  37c;  rab¬ 
bits.  dull :  cottontails,  pair,  50  to  60c ; 
jacks,  $75c  to  $1. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet:  reds,  bu,  $2  to  $2.75; 
greens,  $2  to  $2.50;  common,  $1.50  to 
$1.75:  potatoes,  steady;  bu.,  $2.60  to 
$2.75;  Jersey  s\veet6,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy ;  kidney,  ewt..  $13  to  $14  ; 
Marrow.  $11.50  to  $12  :  medium.  $8.25  to 
$8.50;  pea,  $8  to  $8.50:  onions,  dull; 
yellow,  ewt..  $0  to  $0.25  ;  homegrown,  bu.. 
$3.25  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Cranberries,  dull ;  bbl.,  $2  to  $0 :  straw¬ 
berries,  scarce:  qt„  50  to  60c;  oranges, 
quiet;  box.  $5.75;  lemons,  $8  to  $9; 
grapefruit,  $3  to  $4.50;  bananas,  steady; 
bunch,  $4  to  $7 :  California  Malaga 
grapes,  keg,  $5.50  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet :  light  demand ;  green 
beaus,  hamper,  $5  to  $7.50;  wax  beans, 
$6  to  $7.50;  lettuce,  Florida,  hamper  $1 
to  $2;  Cal.  iceberg,  box,  $2  to  $3:  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  $1.70  to  $2.25;  beets,  old.  75c 
to  $1.25;  spinach,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pars¬ 
nips.  82  to  $2.50;  white  turnips,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  yellow  turnips,  .bbl. .  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
celery.  State,  doz.  bunches,  00  to  75e ;  cel¬ 
ery.  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  cauliflower, 
California,  large  crate.  $8  to  $8.50;  en¬ 
dive.  Belgium,  lb..  40  to  50c;  oyster 
plant.  State,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes.  20  to  30c ;  peppers,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $.‘5;  Hubbard  squash,  ewt.,  $4  to  $5; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $7. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  firm  ;  lb.,  fancy  white.  30  to 
38c;  dark.  30  to  32c:  maple  sugar,  lb., 
17  to  25c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.3p. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm,  unchanged:  $34  to  $35  for 
all  Timothy;  $31  to  $33  for  clover  mix; 
bran,  carlots,  $47:  middlings.  $52;  red 
dog.  $02 :  cottonseed  meal.  $77.25 ;  oil- 
meal.  _  $77.50 ;  hominy.  $02;  oat  feed, 
$34.25;  rye  middlings,  852.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  prints,  77  to  78c ;  tub.  fancy,  09 
to  71c;  good  tn  choice,  00  to  05c;  packing 
stock,  42  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  70  to  72c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  00  to  05c ;  lower  grades,  50 
to  53e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  40  to  42c;  roosters,  25  to  20c; 
ducks.  40  to  46c ;  geese,  35  to  45c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  58  to  59c;  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c;  fowls.  30  to  39c;  roosters 
27c;  broilers.  50  to  00c;  ducks,  30  to  40c; 
geese,  27  to  32c;  capons,  48  to  55c. 

POTATOES 

Pennsylvania,  100-lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
New  York,  $4  to  $4.50;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage (  old.  ton,  $00  to  $95  :  new.  bu.- 
bkt..  $1.75  to  $2;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $3.50 
to  $5.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $9;  box,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  cranberries,  bbl..  $5.00  to  $8. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothv.  $38  to  $39;  No. 
2.  $36  to  $37:  No.  3.  $32  to  $34;  clover 
mixed.  $32  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat.  $14  to  $16. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery.  01  to  05c;  medium  to 
good.  58  to  02c:  ladles,  47  to  48c;  storage, 
59  to  63c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby.  61  to  62c ;  gathered,  beet, 
57  to  60c;  common  to  good,  51  to  54c 
storage,  30  to  50c. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  36  to  3Sc ;  roosters,  22  to 
25c ;  fowls,  40  to  42c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  52  to  55c;  fair  to  good. 
40  to  45c;  fowls,  34  to  42c;  chickens, 
best.  45  to  48c;  fair  to  good.  32  to  39c; 
ducks.  35  to  3Sc  ;  geese.  28  to  30c  ;  squabs, 
doz.,  $6  to  $10. 

APPLES. 

Greening.  $4  to  $0 :  Baldwin.  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $6;  Ben  Davis, 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $4.25 
to  $4.60 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $5  to  $0.50;  celery,  doz., 
$3  to  $4 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
radishes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  squash,  ton, 
$00  to  $90;  ouions,  100  lbs..  $0  to  $0.25; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  40  to  00c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.  box,  $4  to  $15 ;  turnips,  ewt., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers.  $11  to  $15;  oxen,  $9  to  $11; 
cows,  $8.50  to  $12 ;  calves,  best.  $18  to 
$21;  common  to  good,  $12  to  $16;  sheep, 
$8  to  $14  ;  lambs,  $14  to  $18  :  hogs.  $14.50 
to  $19.  Milch  cows,  best,  $150  to  $200; 
common  to  good,  $100  to  $150. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK.  FEBRUARY  19,  1920. 


MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3.4S  per  100 
lb;,  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 

Under  grades  are  lower  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  is  quite  unsettled.  Steamers 
recently  in  from  Denmark  and  Holland 
brought  something  over  1.000.000  lbs.  of 


high  quality.  California  is 

sen 

ding  a 

considerable  quantity  here. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

67 

a 

68 

Good  to  Choice  . 

64 

a 

66 

Lower  Grades . 

53 

(ft 

55 

Storage,  best . 

62 

@ 

63 

Fair  to  good . 

52 

60 

City  made . 

39 

1(9 

44 

Dairy,  best  . 

64 

a 

65 

Common  to  good  . 

46 

a 

60 

Packing  Stock . 

36 

a 

40 

CHEESE. 

A  drop  of  one  cent  in  the  better  grades 
is  noted.  Business  is  light. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  HO  w>  31 

Good  to  choice .  @  29H5 

Skims,  best .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  slowly. 
Prices  reported  at:  Chickens,  35  to  38c; 
fowls.  40  to  41c;  roosters.  24c;  turkeys, 
35  to  40c;  ducks,  30  to  35c;  geese  22c. 


EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Com  moil  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

Lower  grades . 

Storage . 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steen . . 

Built  . 

COW8 . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbt . 

Culls . . . 

Hogs . 

3heep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . . 


69 

65 

67 
llll 

68 

04 

r.o 

42 


9  75 
7  00 

4  50 
22  00 
10  00 
14  50 

5  00 
18  00 


@  70 

a  78 
a  68 

a  65 
a  6'.) 

a  67 

a  54 
@  60 


a  u  oo 
ail  oo 

a  9  50 
@25  00 
@16  00 
@10  25 
@11  00 
rtf  22  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Chickens  choice  lb . . . 

. .  50 

.  44 

.  46 

.  35 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  30 

Capons  . 

Roosters . 

.  50 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

.  25 

Squabs,  doz . 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Lambs,  hot  bouse,  each . 

32 
25 
8  00 

Light . 

BEANS. 


Marrow.  100  lbt . 10  50 

Pea .  7  00 

Medium  . 7  75 

Bed  Kidney . 13  00 

White  Kidney, . 15  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75 


Lima,  California . 14  00 


@  52 

@  48 

@  48 

@  42 

a  48 
a  4u 
@  62 
@  27 

@  41 

@  31 

a  u  oo 


@  33 

a  30 
@16  00 
<■’  Is 
@  23 


a  1 2  oo 

i a  8  00 

a  h  oo 
a  1 4  75 
@15  50 
a  9  oo 
@14  25 


FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesap, 'bbl .  4  50  @  8  50 

Albemarle .  5  oo  @  9  50 

York  Imperial .  4  oo  a  7  oo 

Stayman .  4  50  @  8  oo 

Greening . 5  oo  all  oo 

King .  4  50  a  s  oo 

Baldwin .  4  50  @  9  00 

Common . .  2  00  a  3  00 

Home  Beauty, bu.  box .  2  Oo  @  3  50 

Winesap.  box .  2  00  a  3  50 

Spitz,  box .  2  00  On  3  40 

Newtown,  box .  2  00  @  3  25 

Delicious,  box .  2  50  a  4  50 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  a  7  00 

Lemons,  box  . 5  50  @  7  00 

Grape  Fruit . 3  50  fet  5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  50  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  .  50  @  65 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs. .  7  50  a  8  50 

Maine.  180  lbs .  7  00  @9  00 

State.  180  lbs  .  7  00  @8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  00 

(Continued  on  page  441) 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Mending  a  Leaky  Cistern 

Will  yon  toll  mo  how  to  fix  a  cement 
cistern  so  it  will  not  leak?  G.  A. 

Altmar.  N.  Y. 

If  the  leakage  is  clue  to  porous  spots  in 
the  cement  walls,  these  may  be  repaired 
by  applying  a  wash  of  neat  cement,  ce¬ 
ment  mixed  with  water,  to  the  leaky  areas 
and  rubbing  this  in  with  a  wooden  float, 
or.  after  cleaning  and  drying  the  wall,  a 
solution  of  water  glass,  one  part  water 
glass  to  from  three  to  five  parts  water, 
may  be  applied.  The  solution  should  be 
sufficiently  thin  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
porous  cement.  If  the  walls  leak  through 
cracks,  these  should  be  enlarged  by  chip¬ 
ping  so  as  to.  form  a  wedge-shaped  open- 
ing  with  the. large  end  out.  .  These  open¬ 
ings  may  then  be  patched  by  tamping  in 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement — one  part 
cement  to  two  parts  sand — the  openings 
having  first  been  made  clean  and  wet  by 
washing  them  out  with  water.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  moistened  to  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  brown  sugar  and  should  be 
tamped  until  moisture  appears  upon  the 
surface.  it.  R.  *>• 


Cinders  in  Concrete;  Lime  for  Run-down 
Soil 

1.  Would  cinders  or  coal  ashes  do  to 
put  in  a  cement  flooi-,  using  this  instead 
of  sand?  I  live  a  long  way  from  a  sand 
bed  and  a  hard  hill  to  draw  it  up.  Is 
there  anything  else  that  I  could  use  in 
place  of  sand?  A  neighbor  used  cinders 
in  place  of  sand  and  liked  it.  2.  What 
kind  of  lime  do  you  think  is  best  for  land 
that  is  sour?  Some  of  it  is  run-down  soil. 

Tully,  N.  Y.  n.  e. 

1.  Clean  cinders,  free  from  dirt  or  fine 
ashes,  are  used  in  structures,  such  as 
floors,  where  heavy  pressure  does  not 
have  to  be  withstood :  they  are  inferior, 
however,  to  sand  and  gravel  in  concrete 
work. 

2.  About  double  the  quantity  of  ground 

limestone  is  required  to  replace  burned,  or 
lump,  lime  in  its  effect  upon  the  soil.  This 
effect  is  the  same,  however,  and  the  choice 
is  rather  one  of  price,  convenience  of  ap¬ 
plication,  etc.,  than  the  form  in  which 
lime  is  applied.  The  actual  lime  content 
of  ground  limestone  should  be  guaranteed 
in  order  that  one  may  not  be  deceived  into 
purchasing  an  unnecessary  amount  of  in¬ 
ert  material.  Ground  limestone  is,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  to  be  preferred  upon  light 
soils  and  the  more  active  lump  lime,  upon 
those  that  are  cold  and  heavy.  The  latter, 
being  caustic,  is  disagreeable  to  handle 
and  apply,  but  has  the  advantage  over 
ground  limestone  in  requiring  less  space 
for  storage  and  less  labor  in  hauling.  As 
suggested  above,  the  choice  will  usually 
be  made  upon  considerations  of  compara¬ 
tive  price  and  ease  of  obtaining  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  different  forms.  M.  B.  D. 


Spike-Tooth  Harrow;  Weed  Killer 

We  find  there  is  no  better  implement  to 
destroy  the  oncoming  crop  of  young  weeds 
than  the  spike-tooth  harrow,  like  that 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  picture 
was  taken  in  a  potato  field  that  was  being 
broken  up  after  a  fairly  heavy  rain.  Un- 
doubtedly  the  easiest  way  to  control  the 
weeds  is  to  destroy  them  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  when  they  are  just  mere  shoots 
in  the  soil,  or  ready  to  come  through. 
There  are  many  weedere  and  cultivators 
on  the  market  that  accomplish  this,  but 
when  it  comes  to  breaking  up  a  crust  on 
the  soil,  the  spike-tooth  harrow  is  one  of 
the  best  implements  to  do  this.  The  teeth 
can  be  set  at  any  angle,  depending  upon 
the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  will  not  tear  out  young 
corn  or  potato  sprouts.  In  going  over  a 
field  soon  after  planting  the  teeth  are  set 
almost  vertical,  and  after  the  crops  are 
coming  through  the  ground  an  angle  of 
about  45°  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
nicely. 

This  type  of  harrow  being  in  three  sec¬ 
tions  cleans  easily,  or  may  be  cleaned 
quickly  by  siniplv  throwing  the  controlling 
lever  forward  so  .nat  the  spike  teeth  are 
turned  backwards  to  almost  a  horizontal 
line.  Two  horses  will  handle  this  type  of 
implement  easily  on  sloping  ground,  but 
for  levelling  before  seeding  three  are  re¬ 
quired. 

The  harrow  operates  beet  when  the 
teeth  are  kepi;  sharp.  The  teeth  in  this 
implement  are  generally  bolted  in  so  that 


they  may  be  quickly  removed  and  sharp¬ 
ened  each  season  if  necessary.  When 
taken  to  the  blacksmith  shop  the  black¬ 
smith  should  use  precaution  so  as  not  to 
heat  the  teeth  too  much,  or  they  may  be¬ 
come  brittle  at  the  end  and  break  off  on 
stones  or  roots.  The  temper  should  be 


drawn  down  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  and 
they  will  remain  hard  and  firm  for  a  long 
time.  Any  farmer  can  sharpen  his  own 
harrow  teeth  by  a  small  forge  and  an 
anvil.  The  providing  of  these  tools  for 
the  farm  workshop  may  save  him  unneces¬ 


sary  expense  and  time  in  the  blacksmith 
shop. 

This  implement  may  bo  used  on  potatoes 
and  corn  even  after  the  crops  are  several 
inches  above  the  ground  without  danger 
from  tearing  out  or  disturbing  the  rows. 
In  this  way  the  weeds  may  be  killed,  so 
that  when  the  cultivator  is  placed  in  the 
corn  the  cultivator  will  simply  maintain  a 
shallow  swath  and  kill  the  young  weeds 
that  come  on  rather  than  attempt  to  plow 


out  and  destroy  tall  weeds  of  several 
weeks’  growth.  c.  M.  baker. 

Electric  Incubators 

Will  you  give  me  some  light  on  electric 
incubators?  I  have  an  electric  plant. 
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The  oil  lamp  incubator  is  a  nightmare  for 
the  busy  farmer  and  his  busy  wife.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed?  I  note 
that  the  references  have  no  address  and 
are  suspicious.  Can  you  recommend  any 
others  ?  M.  s.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Electric  incubators  are  not  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  common  use  to  make  it  easy  to  get 
reliable  information  with  regard  to  them. 
On  the  face  of  it,  electricity  would  seem 
to  be  the  ideal  source  of  heat  for  an  in¬ 
cubator,  constant,  easy  to  control  and 
clean.  Heating  by  electricity  is  expen¬ 
sive.  however,  as  anyone  knows  who  has 
used  the  ordinary  electric  sad  iron.  Power 
and  light  from  electric  sources  are  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  but  to  obtain  heat  re¬ 
quires  a  current  consumption  that  makes 
heat  from  this  source  anything  but  eco¬ 
nomical  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
With  very  cheap  electricity,  from  water 
power  or  other  source,  I  should  expect 
to  find  its  use  in  hatching  chicks  most 
satisfactory,  but.  with  the  rates  ordinarily 
paid.  I  doubt  whether  the  ordinary  opera¬ 
tor  would  find  it  sufficiently  economical 
to  be  practicable.  I  am  told  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Exper-iment  Station,  where  they  have 
used  electric  incubators  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  an  experimental  way.  that, 
while  the  original  cost  of  the  machines  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  kerosene-heated 
ones,  they  are  more  expensive  in  operation 
and  are  not  materially  easier  of  control. 
Excellent  hatches  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  however,  and  even  frequent  tem¬ 
porary  interruptions  in  the  current  have 
not  appreciably  affected  the  hatches. 

M.  B.  D. 


“I  can’t  keep  my  watch  from  losing 
time,”  remarked  the  man  who  always 
fretted  about  something.  “Can’t  a  jeweller 
fix  it?”  "I  doubt  it.  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  watch  was  made  in  one  of  those  fac¬ 
tories  where  nobody  thinks  about  any¬ 
thing  except  shorter  hours.” — Washington 


Star. 


PERFORMANCE  PROFITS 

OR 

PAPER  PROMISES 


FEED  THIS  WAY  WITH 
CLOVER  HAY. 


NOTE 

C]j  For  those  who  do  not 
raise  corn  and  oats,  we  re¬ 
commend  our  Centaur  Feed, 
made  of  com,  oats,  oilmeal 
and  bran. 


BOSTON  OFFICE 

131  STATE  STREET 
MILL  AT  HAMMOND,  1ND. 


TVTQBOby  ever  criticizes  the  quality  of 
Unicom— only  its  price. 

Anyone  can  come  along  and  show  you— on 
paper— how  he  can  equal  Unicom  for  less 
money. 

Such  men  have  nothing  to  lose;  but  you  have, 
and  we  have. 

Unicom  has  to  be  uniformly  good  or  we  lose 
your  trade  and  our  business— the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  That’s  what  we  have  at  stake. 

The  kind  of  men  we  must  satisfy  are  leaders 
of  American  dairying  and  dairy -cattle  breed¬ 
ing;  shrewd,  careful,  exacting. 

No  other  high-protein  mixed  ration  or  “pre¬ 
scription”  can  show  records  like  these,  made 
with  Unicom  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ration: 

365-DAY  RECORDS  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

Royalton  De  Kol  Violet . 29949.60 . 1036.45 

Jolie  Topsy  Pauline  De  Kol . 29221.50 . 1032.37 

Doede  Binnema  Flora-  (11  yrs.) . 28857.00 . 1005.66 

Lena  De  Kol  3rd  (11  yrs.) . 26768.8  .  942.80 

Caddy  Mutual  De  Kol . 24564.80 .  902.09 

Pauline  Brightview  . 25606.10 .  895.99 

Fryslan  Waldorf  . . 24648.60.. .  894.39 

Segis  Fayne  Princess  . 27656.09 .  844.03 

Nina  May  De  Kol  of  Cooley  Farms . 23324.70 .  837.08 

Anetta  Mapleside  Pet  . 2385t.40 .  816.35 

Walcowis  Ollie  Mooie  (24  mos.) . 21569.70 .  808.50 

305-DAY  RECORDS 

Flint  Bertjusca  Pauline . 21419.0  .  806.21 

Lillie  Green  Hengerveld  . 19021.06 .  665.15 

Flint  Maplecrest  Rosina  (2  yrs.) . 17778.00 .  649.12 

Such  records  are  our  answer  to  “just-as-good” 
feeds  or  “try-it-on-your-cow”  prescriptions — 
well  meant,  but  untested. 

Unicom  is  the  right  feed  for  the  small  dairy¬ 
man  as  well  as  the  large;  for  the  market-milk 
producer  as  well  as  the  record-making  breeder. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Breaking  Up  Potato  Field  with  Spike-tooth  Harrow 
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Beet  Sugar. — On  returning  the  other 
day  from  the  rural  store  with  my  one  al¬ 
lotted  pound  of  synthetic  (?)  sugar,  I 
chanced  to  see  in  the  local  paper  that  the 
output  of  sugar  in  1919  from  the  five 
Northern  Ohio  beet  sugar  factories  was, 
in  round  numbers.  50,000.000  pounds,  and 
my  purchase  was  not  of  this  showing,  but 
a  low-grade  of  syrupy  brown  sugar,  for 
which  22  cents  was  charged.  Why  was 
not  this  Ohio  sugar  allowed  to  he  put 
upon  the  Ohio  market?  That  would  give 
each  persons  10  lbs.,  which  would  be  a 
little  improvement  on  the  pound  distribu¬ 
tion  once  in  a  while.  Can  anyone  tell 
why  Northern  Ohio,  with  favorable  soil, 
climate  and  favorable  co-operation,  does 
not  increase  this  sugar  production,  which 
is  annually  about  the  same?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  a  crop  of  corn  brings  the  most 
money  with  much  less  labor?  Which  lias 
the  more  to  do  with  this,  scarcity  and  very 
high  labor  prices  or  the  great  sugar 
trusts? 

A  Working  Dairy. — In  sight  of  the 
writer’s  home  lives  a  dairyman  whose 
dairy  practice  and  results  are  almost  a 
paradox  to  the  general  cry  that  dairying 
does  not  pay.  This  man.  when  a  small 
boy,  came  from  Switzerland  with  his 
father’s  family,  who  found  the  new  world 
far  from  realizing  their  expectations,  and 
attempting  gardening,  actually  lived  in  a 
sod  house  for  a  time.  The  older  boy  soon 
got  work  on  a  dairy  farm,  aud  in  a  few 
years  became  its  renter.  Each  year  saw 
a  great  advance.  The  dairy  grew  in  num¬ 
bers  aud  soon  he  bought  the  farm  aud 
broadened  out  still  more.  lie  bettered 
the  barn,  built  a  silo,  then  another ;  rent¬ 
ed  another  "adjoining  farm ;  decided  he 
would  gradually  breed  his  dairy  into  the 
Holstein  stock,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had 
a  fine  dairy  of  over  GO  cows.  He  con¬ 
cerned  himself  little  about  the  milk  mar¬ 
ket  or  its  dictation  of  prices.  lie  took 
what  was  coming,  aud  saw  to  it  that  he 
kept  up  his  supply  of  milk.  He  kept  the 
family  with  him,  and  with  two  brothers 
and  a  sister  employed  made  efficient  help. 
Then  a  great  dairy  barn  was  erected.  the 
finest  possibly  in  the  county  ;  then  more 
silos  aud  more  corn  land,  so  that  the  big 
dairy  should  have  silage  every  day  in  the 
year  in  addition  to  pasturage.  Then  he 
was  up  to  G5  producing  cows  and  sending 
in  each  day  from  15  to  22  40-quart  cans 
of  milk.  That  year  his  milk  sales,  even  at 
low  prices,  amounted  to  over  ,$000  a 
month,  while  the  sales  of  surplus  stock 
and  the  like  ran  into  gratifying  amounts. 
Yet  another  small  farm  was  purchased, 
and  then  a  fine  farmhouse  was  built,  with, 
all  the  betterments  found  in  the  modern 
homes.  Much  farm  machinery  was  pur¬ 
chased.  a  few  more  cows  added  aud  at 
present,  with  milk  at  $3.05  per  can,  he  is 
selling  22  cans  of  milk,  40  gallons  each, 
at  $3.50  a  can,  daily — around  $80  a  clay, 
or  $2,400  a  mouth — and  still  going  !  This 
man  apparently  pays  little  attention  to 
the  market,  takes  the  going  prices,  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time  in  his  new  house,  which 
is  finely  furnished  and  a  piano  aud  big 
phonograph,  besides  (if  he  has  no, wife) 
a  six-cylinder  auto,  church  in  his  house 
now  and  then,  aud  still  thinks  he  is  get¬ 
ting  along  only  ‘‘middling.”  Why  are  not 
all  dairymen  Fred  Knopfs?  Don’t  answer 
all  at  once  1 

Wintry  Weather. — We  have  now  had 
over  three  weeks  of  uninterrupted  deep 
snow,  frozen  by  two  light  rains  into  whole 
townships  of  solid  ice  crust  that  makes 
getting  about  a  matter  of  extreme  hazard 
and  teaming  on  the  civ  streets  a  matter 
out  of  the  question,  but  it  is  being  solved 
in  a  very  surprising  manner.  A  caterpil¬ 
lar  farm  tractor  goes  anywhere,  cannot 
slip  or  skid,  up  or  down  hill,  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  pulling  one  or  two 
big  trailers;  and  so  the  city  manufacturer 
who  must  move  stuff  is  leaving  the  horses 
in  their  stalls  and  buying  caterpillars,  and 
so  knows  neither  snow.  ice.  nor  zero 
weather,  which  latter  is  most  of  the  time. 
Some  think  that  these  tractors  have  come 
to  stay.  Another  great  firm  close  by  this 
caterpillar  factory  is  making  aircraft  to 
fly  dear  of  the  ice.  but,  as  yet,  accept  no 
orders  to  move  heavy  freight.  But  neither 
has  lowered  notably  the  II.  C.  L. ! 

Changing  Rural  Conditions. — What 
the  Pastoral  Parson  says  ou  page  1G2 


about  the  “Lonely  Road.”  which  once  in 
part  applied  to  much  of  Northern  Ohio, 
prompts  the  writer  to  note  some  of  the 
changes  that  are  fast  following  each  other 
hereabouts,  and  makes  clear  that  good 
roads,  gasoline  and  electricity  combined 
can  work  great  betterments  in  a  section 
of  country  and  add  immensely  to  the 
spirit  and  progress  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
auto  and  the  motor  truck  adapted  to  all 
want.s  have  rapidly  followed  the  paved 
roads,  and  have  changed  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  farm  almost  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion.  and  also  that  far  back  on  the  lonely 
road,  miles  beyond  the  pike,  so  that  now 
by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  farm  is  a  front-gate  transaction, 
cash  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  farm  milk, 
fruits,  general  crops  and  every  kind  of 
live  stock  is  now  trucked.  Even  the  rural 
delivery  and  the  “kid  wagons”  are  now 
usually  gasoline  propelled,  so  that  a  lonely 
road  is  difficult  to  locate.  Auto  cabs  with 
regular  routes  and  time  cards  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  between  the  larger  towns  auto 
passenger  cars  are  run  at  express  speed 
ou  a  two-hour  schedule  time,  in  addition 
to  express  trucks  and  freight  business  on 
the  piked  roads  galore.  Now  it  is  elec¬ 
tricity.  for  house  and  street  lights  and 
small  power,  not  only  for  the  larger  vil 


lages  but  to  the  rural  hamlets  as  well, 
and  within  six  months  one-half  of  the 
little  rural  hamlets  and  “corners”  of  this 
county  are  so  lighted  and  houses  wired 
as  well,  but  the  newer  innovation  of  run¬ 
ning  these  electric  lines  far  out  into  abso¬ 
lute  rural  territory  away  from  better 
roads  and  actually  making  this  man  on 
the  lonely  road  a  suburbanite  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  an  actuality.  What  is  true  of  this 
county  is  duplicated  all  over  the  Western 
Reserve.  Miles  of  these  rural  lighting 
lines  will  be  erected  the  coming  season, 
and  with  the  community  center  spirit,  fed¬ 
erated  churches,  centralized  schools  by  the 
half  hundred,  why  should  we  not  say, 
“See  us  grow?”  J.  g. 


Hematuria 

I  had  a  sick  cow  some  time  ago,  and 
in  case  the  same  happens  in  the  future 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  the  symptoms,  the  cause  and  remedy. 
The  cow  in  question  passed  urine  the 
color  of  strong  liquid  manure,  became 
sluggish,  with  loss  of  appetite,  also  fell 
away  in  flesh  very  rapidly.  I  called  in  a 
good  veterinarian  and  he  saved  her.  Do 
you  approve  of  Epsom  salts  for  a  cow, 
or  raw  linseed  oil  and  saltpeter,  and 
what  proportions?  c.  A.  m. 

As  the  veterinarian  mentioned  did  so 
well  with  the  case  described  you  should 
have  confidence  in  him  and  employ  him 
at  once  if  any  other  animal  becomes  sick. 
Epsom  salts  is  the  popular  physic  for  a 
cow,  but  we  prefer  glauber  salts  in  some 
cases.  The  average  dose  is  one  pound  of 
either  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water  well  sweetened  with  molasses,  and 


Februar, 

to  be  administered  very  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  Raw 
linseed  oil,  or  medicinal  mineral  oil,  may 
be  given  twelve  hours  after  the  salts,  if 
thought  necessary.  Saltpeter  is  not  giveu 
as  a  physic.  The  sickness  described  may 
have  been  induced  by  eating  some  acrid 
plant  in  the  pasture. 


Cough 

I  have  a  cow  which  is  coughing  very 
badly,  and  I  know  of  course  you  would 
suggest  tuberculosis,  but  do  cows  only 
cough  from  that  or  are  there  other 
causes?  What  is  a  remedy?  If  cows 
must  be  tested  and  killed  must  the  owner 
stand  the  expense.  MRS.  c.  J.  c. 

As  often  stated  here,  cough  merely  la 
a  symptom  of  irritation,  and  that  may  be 
due  to  any  one  of  a  host  of  differenl 
causes;  but  as  tuberculosis  is  a  very 
common  cause,  and  makes  the  milk  of 
the  affected  cow  dangerous  for  use  by 
man  or  animals,  we  always  advise  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  tuberculin  test.  The  test 
is  the  only  method  by  which  tuberculosis 
can  reliably  be  determined,  and  does  no 
harm  to  a  well  cow.  The  advantage  in 
applying  it  in  all  cases  of  cough  should 
be  apparent,  for  without  the  test  on* 
might  go  on  harboring  a  dangerously  dis¬ 
eased  cow,  treating  the  cough  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  and  using  the  milk  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  persons  or  animals.  Other 
common  causes  of  cough  are  dust  in  feed, 
irritating  gases  in  the  stable,  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  teeth,  lodging  of  some  sharp 
object  in  the  tongue  or  throat,  ulcerated 
membranes  in  the  mouth  or  throat, 
catarrh,  cold,  bronchitis,  etc.,  apart  from 
tuberculosis,  and  swelling  of  the  gland* 
of  the  throat,  due  to  actinomycosis.  Tak* 
the  matter  up  with  the  State  veterinarian 
for  particulars  as  to  the  law  in  Pen  nsyl- 
vania. 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


The  Cow  Has  Jumped  Over  The  Moon 

— her  products  have  soared  sky-high.  Milk,  cream  and  butter  are  bringing  record  prices. 

Only  poor  cows — or  poor  feed — can  keep  you  from  making  money  out  of  your  herd 
this  year.  “Cheap”  feed  is  the  most  expensive  thing  you  can  buy. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS,  the  quality  dairy  feed,  will  positively  increase  the  milk  yield 
of  any  cow  but  a  hopeless  sleeper,  or  will  add  to  the  butter  fat  content — often  both. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  sold  to  you  on  a  cast-iron  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Four  Weeks’  Trial  At  Our  Risk 

Feed  one  of  your  cows  her  regular  ration  for  four  weeks.  Then 
feed  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  four  weeks  with  ordinary  roughage 
or  silage.  If  the  change  does  not  make  money  for  you,  entire  cost 
of  feed  will  he  refunded. 


ce-REA-UA 

SWEETS 


^pANTEED  ANALYSIS 
WlN  20%  FIBRE  10% 
1-4  5%  CARBOHYDRATES  50% 

T4‘  MADE  FROM 
, EWERS  CRAINS- COTTON 
l  D  MEAL  - CORN  MEAL- 
'bit  sprouts-bran  middlings 
LUTEN  FEED- MOLASSES 

made  by 

wEmnmmy 


CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  contains  no  “filler”  that  adds  bulk  without  nutri¬ 
ment.  Contents,  as  well  as  guaranteed  analysis,  shown  on  every  sack. 

Pure  cane  molasses  appeals  to  cows’  taste  and  adds  to  digestibility  of  other 
Ingredients,  Get  today’s  sky-high  prices  for  your  dairy  products  by  using 
CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

For  details  of  4  ‘weeks ’  trial ,  address 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Co.  305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cinn.,  O. 
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Mfrs.  oj 
Tuxedo  Chop, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Eggmash, 
Tuxedo  Scratch. 
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The  Henyard 


Breed  for  Table  Fowls 

We  are  going  to  buy  an  incubator  and 
expect  to  raise  chickens  for  market.  We 
do  not  care  to  have  them  lay  eggs ;  we 
only  want  a  good,  heavy  bird.  What  kind 
of  eggs  would  you  advise  us  to  buy? 
What  kind  of  incubators  and  brooders 
are  the  best?  mrs.  h.  c. 

Ohio. 

Very  likely  the  general  pui’pose  fowls, 
like  the  White  or  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  the  Wyandottes  or  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  will  suit  your  purpose  best. 
These  varieties  possess  the  yellow  legs  and 
skins  preferred  in  the  market,  are  of  good 
size,  mature  quickly  and  at  the  same  time 
are  good  layers  and  profitable  from  the 
standpoint  of  egg  production.  If  only  a 
very  large  fowl  for  market  is  wanted,  the 
Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Langshans  excel 
in  this  respect,  and  a  cross  with  the  In¬ 
dian  Game  gives  a  bird  with  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  breast  meat.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  one  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  breeds  seems  to  me  most  likely  to 
meet  your  needs.  If  eggs  from  purebred 
stock  cannot  be  purchased  near  by,  you 
will  find  advertisers  of  all  of  these  breeds 
in  the  columns  of  agricultural  papers. 
Any  of  the  standard  makes  of  incubators 
are  reliable  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be 
the  best.  For  brooding  upon  a  large  scale 
the  coal-burning  colony-house  brooders 


a  total  loss  or  near  loss.  If  required 
papers  will  be  returned.  Send  to  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


Wheezing  Pullets 

I  have  a  few  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched 
in  July.  They  are  laying  now,  and  every 
one  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health — eyes, 
bright,  combs  reds  and  they  have  good 
appetites.  But  some  of  them,  after  lay¬ 
ing,  make  a  very  distressed  noise,  which 
seems  to  be  in  their  throats.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  causes  this  and  how  to  treat 
them?  C.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  wheezing  sound  from  the  throat  may 
indicate  a  simple  cold  or  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  due  to  parasite  growths.  It  is  not 
always  of  serious  significance,  but  should 
lead  to  care  lest  more  grave  troubles  de¬ 
velop.  Ventilation  of  the  poultry  house 
should  be  looked  after,  that  the  interior 
may  be  kept  dry  and  healthful,  and  any 
musty  litter  should  be  removed,  if  pres¬ 
ent.  There  are  various  molds  that  de¬ 
velop  upon  musty  straw  and  other  litter, 
some  of  which  may  fasten  themselves  upon 
the  air  passages  of  the  fowls  and  obstruct 


Making  an  Early  Start  in  the  Poultry  Business. 


are  superior  to  anything  else  upon  the 
market,  though  small  lamp-lieated  brood¬ 
ers  are  useful  where  only  a  comparatively 
few  chicks  are  to  be  raised.  These,  too, 
you  will  find  advertised  by  reliable  houses 
in  the  poultry  columns  of  this  paper. 

M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Ration 

What  feed  would  you  recommend  me 
to  feed  my  hens  to  get  them  to  lay?  I 
have  14.  four  old  hens.  2  years,  and  10 
pullets.  May  hatched,  Rhode  Island  Red. 
I  have  been  feeding  them  scratch  feed 
and  a  little  laying  mash ;  also  gave  them 
cabbage  to  pick.  MRS.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

A  few  hens  need  a  well-balanced  ration 
if  they  are  to  lay,  quite  as  much  as  does 
a  large  flock.  I  should  give  these  fowls 
scratch  grains,  composed  largely  of 
craaeked  corn  or  wheat,  or.  still  better, 
both,  iu  their  litter  morning  and  night, 
and  should  keep  a  dry  mash  before  them 
in  an  open  box  or  large  crock,  the  mash 
in  the  box  to  be  protected  from  waste  by 
a  covering  of  wire  mesh  cut  to  fit  inside 
the  container  and  follow  the  contents 
down  as  they  are  eaten  by  the  fowls. 
Large  mesh  “hardware  cloth”  makes  an 
excellent:  guard  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is 
stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape  and  open 
enough  for  the  fowls  to  reach  the  ground 
grains  through  it.  Where  only  a  few 
fowls  are  to  be  fed,  the  mash  may  be 
moistened  with  skim-milk  or  water  and 
fed  in  a  crumbly  state  once  daily,  or  a  dry 
mash  may  be  kept  before  the  hens  and  a 
moderate  amount!  of  moistened  mash  fed 
daily  iu  addition.  A  good  formula  for 
the  mash  is  as  follows :  Cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  gluten 
feed  and  beef  scrap,  mixed  in  equal  parta 
by  weight.  M.  B.  D. 


Records  Wanted 

We  are  collecting  some  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  to  convince  a  large  club  of 
prominent  city  men  that  the  farmer  is 
not  a  profiteer  and  that  he  does  not  get 
ou  an  average  an  excess  of  35  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  housewife  for 
food  products.  We  need  some  more  actual 
returns  from  commission  sales.  Please 
send  us  some  of  your  returns  or  account 
sales  for  shipments,  and  letters.  If  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  destroyed  write  the 
facts  of  any  shipments  that  have  been 


breathing.  Clean,  dry  interiors  and  clean 
litter  will  guard  against  troubles  of  these 
sorts.  M.  b.  D. 


Market  News  and  Prices 

(Continued  from  page  438) 

VEGETABLES. 


Anise,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Beets,  bbl .  3  60  a  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  350  *5  00 

Cabbage— ton . 50  00  @75  00 

New.  bu.  bk . .  2  00  >4  2  50 

Celery,  crate .  2  O0  @4  00 

I.ettuce,  hal  f-bbl.  basket .  I  50  @3  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  400  @  6  25 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @  7  00 

Squash,  new.bu .  3  00  @6  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  150  @4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  5  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @  4  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  5  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  50  @  5  50 

Roniaine,  bu .  150  <§>  2  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  60 

Spinach,  bu......  . .  1  26  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol.  bbl .  5  00  @  6  00 

Garlic,  lb .  io  ®  25 

Peas,  bu .  7  00  @  9  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  8  00  @  12  00 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  42  00  @43  00 

No- 2 . 40  00  @4100 

No.  3  . 38  00  @39  00 

Shipping . 350O  @37  00 

Clover,  mixed .  35  00  @4100 

Straw,  Rye . .  @20  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Rutter,  lb .  72  to  75c 

Eggs,  doz .  75  to  OOc 

Fowls,  lb .  45  to  48c 

Bacon,  lb .  40  to  50c 

Roasting  beef,  lb .  35  to  40c 

Ham,  lb . 35  to  40c 

Pork  loius,  lb . 30  to  35c 

Tripe,  lb . . .  iflc 

Lamb  chops,  lb .  50  to  00c 

Potatoes,  lb .  G  to  7e 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  75c 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb .  S  to  10c 

Onions,  lb .  10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  . ; . .  10  to  15c 

Cabbage,  lb .  10  to  15c 


Uncle  Eben  :  “I  just  had  a  letter  from 
an  automobile  fellow  saying  as  how  he 
wants  to  sell  me  an  inclosed  flivver.” 
Uncle  Ezra.  Are  you  goiu’  to  buy  it?” 
Uncle  Eben  :  "I  dunno.  I  got  the  letter 
all  right,  but  there  warn’t  no  flivver  in¬ 
closed.” — Judge. 


In  Service  Year  After  Year 


G 


work  and  plenty  of  it,  not  only  this 
Y  )  l  )  I  )  season  but  next  season  and  for  many  years 
to  come,  this  is  the  rule  where  an  Ohio  built  spreader 
is  used.  This  dependability  and  added  life  in  Ohio 
Spreaders  is  not  due  to  chance  but  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
requirements  of  a  spreader's  work;  by  a  firm  with  over  forty 
years’  experience  in  the  building  of  farm  machinery.  Every 
implement  in  the  Ohio  line  built  to  last  longer. 


Ohio  Spreaders  cover  the  ground  as  fast  as  your  team  can 
walk,  instantly  adjusted  to  a  thin  or  heavy  spread.  The  direct 
drive  means  light  draft.  Screw  down  grease  cups  at  every 
wearing  point  insures  longer  life.  The  steel  beaters  work  from 
both  top  and  bottom  of  the  load.  The  tight  bottom  keeps  in 
the  liquid  manure. 


With  the  one-man  straw  spreading  at¬ 
tachment  you  can  turn  your  surplus  straw 
into  better  plant  food  than  any  you  can 
buy.  You  can  insure  the  productiveness 
of  your  farm  for  the  years  to  come. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free 
spreader  literature  about  Ohio  Spreaders 
— the  spreaders  built  to  last  longer.  Built 
in  two  styles — 

Bellevue  No.  10,  Ohio  No-  15 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 
BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


The  Famous 
Ohio  Line 

Cultivators 

Listers 

Disc  Harrows 
Lever  Harrows 
Corn  ami  Cotton 
Planters 
Pulverisers 
Clod  Crushers 
Spreaders 
Hay  Presses 
1  Horse  Cultivators 
Shovel  Plows 
Garden  Cultivators 
Steel  Shapes ,  etc. 


FAMOUS 


SPREADERS 

THE  SPREADER  WITH  A  5- YEAR 

GUARANTEE  BEHIND  IT 

A  BETTER  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER  could  not  be 
built.  It  matters  not  what  you  pay  for  a  lime  and  fertilizer 
spreader,  YOU  CANNOT  get  a  better  spreader.  BUT  THIS 
GIANT  of  a  spreader,  it  will  be  the  only 
lime  and  fertilizer  spreader  vou  will  ever 
have  to  buy.  WE  GUARANTEE 
EVERY  PART  AGAINST 
BREAK¬ 
AGE  for 
5  years. 

You  know 
we  use 
good  stuff 
in  every 
inch  of 
her. 

Please 
don’t  com¬ 
pare  this 
good,  big, 
strong, 
and  com- 
p  1  e  t  e 

spreader  that  comes  equipped  with  every  essential 
feature  such  as  ACRE-MEASURE,  INDICATOR,  AUTOMATIC  GEAR 
CLUTCH.  SPREADING  DEVICE,  SCREEN,  LID.  SEAT,  NECK-YOKE, 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE-TREES,  and  freight  prepaid,  with  a  hopper  and  pair 
of  wheels.  BUY  THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER  because  it’s  the 
best  buy  in  the  spreader  line.  Ask  your  neighbor,  no  doubt  he  owns  one. 

It’s  more  economical  to  pay  a  few  dollars  more  in  the  start  for  a  COMPLETE 
SPREADER  that  is  built  right  and  will  always  SPREAD  your  expensive  lime  and  fertilizers 
ngnt.  ana  last  a  Llr  LIIML, 

BUY  THE  BEST  and  REST  on  the  comfortable  seat  of  the  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPSEADFR 
while  she  SPREADS  and  SPREADS  RIGHT.  Better  get  your  order  off  now.  Much  obliged  to  you.’ 

WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Dept.  0-27,  WOODSBORO,  MARYLAND 


When  you  u^rite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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The  Henyard 


An  Experience  with  Turkeys 

The  little  picture  on  this  page  is  sent  us 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Iluff  of  .Somerset  Co., 
N.  J.  Mi-s  Huff’  is  evidently  an  expert 
at  raising  turkeys,  and  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  notes  about  her  method  of 
handling  them  : 

“I  live  on  a  large  farm.  Last  Winter 
I  thought  I  would  try  raising  turkeys 
again.  I  had  raised  a  good  many  in  for¬ 
mer  years ;  as  I  am  in  my  seventieth  year 
I  thought  I  was  getting  too  old.  I  had  a 
Bourbon  Red  tom  given  me  for  Christmas, 
but  he  was  in  poor  condition,  so  I  kept 
him.  Later  I  bought  four  late  hens.  They 
laid  and  I  set  each  one.  The  eggs  hatched 
well.  I  fed  them  bread  and  milk  ;  at  first 
sweet  milk.  I  gave  them  no  water  to 
drink  ;  only  milk.  When  about  a  week  old 
1  gave  them  hard-boiled  eggs ;  I  mashed 
them  up,  shells  and  all.  and  mixed  oat¬ 
meal  in  them.  They  did  well.  When  they 
were  large  enough  I  gave  them  oats, 
wheat  and  corn.  Every  day  they  ran 
over  the  farm,  bur  always  came  home  to 
roost  in  the  pine  trees  on  the  lawn.  I 
sold  40  for  Thanksgiving  for  $240.  Some 
young  toms  weighed  20  lbs." 

New  Jersey.  M.  c.  HUFF. 


hatch  and  one  never  has  an  ailing  hen, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  great 
fault  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  though  T 
think  tlicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  high 
protein,  forcing  ration  fed  through  the 
Winter  and  accompanied  by  heavy  egg 


from  profitable  to  purposely  restrict  Win¬ 
ter  laying.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
know  to  just  what  extent  heavy  Winter 
laying  decreases  Spring  hatehability :  it 
may  not  be  so  great  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed. 

I  see  no  object  in  cooking  tlie  night 
ration  unless  food  of  doubtful  character 
is  used  and  it  is  desired  to  sterilize  it. 
Authorities  upon  animal  feeding  discour¬ 
age  the  practice  of  cooking  food  for  stock, 
having  found  that  it  actually  decreases 


February  28,  1920 

of  cormneal,  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats  or  barley  and  meat  scrap. 
To  each  500  lbs.  of  this  mixture  3  lbs. 
of  salt  are  added.  This  is  a  more  simple 
mixture  than  the  one  you  are  using,  and 
probably  equally  valuable  as  well  as  less 
expensive.  Sudden  changes  in  the  ration 
of  layiug  hens  should  not  be  made,  how¬ 
ever.  m.  n.  D. 


Increase  of  Poultry 

If  one  purchase  April  1.  from  a  reliable 
dealer,  eight  Grade  A  yearling  liens  at  $5 
each  and  one  cock  at  $20  and  50  baby 
chicks  at  50c  each,  all  guaranteed  from 
200-egg  strain,  and  knows  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  birds,  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  same  year,  what  will  be  the  status 
of  bis  investment,  considering  that  he 
wishes  to  increase  bis  live  stock  by  batch¬ 
ing  and  sell  eggs  only  if  not  fertile?  We 
wished  to  state  an  average,  but  our  guess¬ 
es  were  miles  apart.  What  will  be  a  fair 
average  result,  not  in  dollars  but  in  num¬ 
bers  ?  c.  B. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  possible  egg  production  of 
4S0  from  eight  bous  during  the  natural 
batching  season  of  April  and  May.  and  all 
the  eggs  should  be  fertile.  Granting  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  possible  production  is 
realized,  one  would  have  300  eggs.  If  70 
per  cent  of  these  produced  vigorous 
chicks,  one  would  Lave  a  flock  numbering 
252.  Granting,  further,  that  lie  raised  SO 
per  cent  of  bis  chicks,  the  owner  would 
have  210  cockerels  and  pullets  ou  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  If  one-half  of  these  proved  to 
be  pullets,  he  would  have  108  possible  fu¬ 
ture  layers  and  an  equal  number  of  cock¬ 
erels.  though  the  greater  part,  or  all.  of 
the  latter  would  probably  have  been  sent 
to  market  a-  broilers  previous  to  this 
time.  These  figures  are  capable  of  any 
variation  that  you  care  to  introduce,  but 
it  would  be  a  real  optimist  who  would 
venture  to  revise  them  upward.  They 
do  not  represent  possibilities,  of  course, 
as  the  eggs  from  these  liens  might  all  be 
incubated  throughout  the  Summer.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  thousa  A  and 
one  things  that  might  prevent  getting  the 
results  described.  Counting  chickens  be¬ 
fore  they  are  batched  is  a  proverbial  gam¬ 
ble.  but' we  would  be  willing  to  lay  some¬ 
thing  on  getting  the  results  mentioned 
above.  I{- D* 

Ration  for  Breeding  Pen 

I  am  interested  in  poultry,  making  a 
specialty  of  egg'  for  hatching,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  ration  I  use  is  of 
too  forcing  a  nature.  I  have  a  Lalf-tou 
mixed  at  a  time,  the  scratch  as  follows : 
200  lbs.  wheat,  good  quality ;  200  lbs. 
oats,  clipped :  200  lbs.  cracked  corn,  200 
lbs.  barley.  200  lbs.  hulled  barley.  A 
quart*  of  this  is  fed  in  the  litter  in  the 
morning  to  each  pen  of  15  pullets  and  one 
cockerel.  In  very  cold  weather  three 
handfuls  to  each  pen  are  given  when  eggs 
are  gathered  about  one  o  clock.  rI  bey 
always  have  access  to  dry  mash,  which  is 
mixed  as  follows:  200  lb',  ground  Al¬ 
falfa.  200  lbs.  meatmeal.  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  100  lbs.  flour  middlings,  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 

]  tea  nut  meal.  100  lbs.  cormneal.  5  lbs. 
fine  charcoal.  3  lbs.  salt.  Oyster  shells 
and  grit  in  boxes  and  water  always  to 
drink.  The  night  feed  is  a  cooked  ration, 
•half  oats  and  wheat'  (of*  poorer  quality  •. 
this  food  being  prepared  by  cooking  from 
two  to  three  L,.ii c-  or  until  tin*  water  is 
all  absorbed.  This  i>  fed  hot  in  "Winter, 
all  the  hens  will  clean  up  in  10  minutes— 
about  three  quarts  to  each  pen  of  30 
birds.  The  grain  1  feed,  while  being  ex¬ 
pensive,  does  get  results,  although  the 
breed  hi  (I  is  as  important  as  thf  feeding. 

I  never  have  a  sick  hen  or  one  who  is  off 
her  feed;  when  tlie  hour  for  the  feeding 
comes  they  are  always  ready  to  eat  and 
never  leave  anything.  But  I  have  been 
told  my  dry  mash  is  too  forcing  to  get  the 
best  results  in  fertile  egg'.  I  also  feed 
one  large  or  two  small  mange’s  to  each 
pen  every  other  day.  I  breed  Bufl’  Wyan¬ 
dot  tes  only,  and  have  buil  up  a  strain 
that  are  great  layers.  My  first  hatch, 
which  I  always  mean  to  get  off  March  1. 
usually  hatches  50  per  cent  of  eggs  in¬ 
cubated.  As  the  season  advances  they 
do  better  than  this.  Can  1  improve  this? 
Connecticut.  mbs.  av.  h. 

When  50  per  cent  of  February  eggs 


A  Fine  Flock  of.  'New  Jersey  Turkeys 


production  will  decrease  the  hatehability 
of  the  eggs  laid  in  the  Spring  by  fowls  so 
fed.  I ’n less  hens  are  kept  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  however,  it  mauifestlv  would  lie  far 


rather  than  increases  food  values  in  most 
instances.  You  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  present  dry  mash  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight 


Worms  in  Fowls 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  chickens 
with  worms?  The  droppings  are  full  of 
white  round  worms  about  3  in.  long.  The 
droppings  are  a  reddish  color  with  these 
white  worms  mixed  with  same.  Fowls 
have  pale  combs  and  are  slowing  down  in 
egg  production.  ,t.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  best  general  remedies  for 
intestinal  worms  in  fowls  is  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  This  must,  be  given  individually 
and  is  most  easily  administered  by  passing 
a  soft  rubber  catheter  carefully  down  to 
the  bird's  crop  and  injecting  through  it 
from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  rem¬ 
edy.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  eradi¬ 
cate  worms  from  premises  that  have  be¬ 
come  badly  infested,  as  the  parasites  are 
picked  lip  from  the  droppings  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  infection.  In  addition  to  giv¬ 
ing  the  needed  remedies,  the  droppings 
must  be  frequently  removed  and  kept  from 
the  flock's  reach.  New  ground  should  hi 
used,  if  possible,  where  worms  have  be 
come  a  serious  pest,  and  every  effort  mad 
to  avoid  infection  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  rid  a  flock  of  it.  A  moderate  numbei 
of  worms  have  not  been  thought  to  b< 
detrimental,  but.  in  excessive  number.' 
they  undoubtedly  are,  and  recent  evi 
deuce  is  to  the  effect  that  some  forms  of 
so-called  rheumatism  and  leg  weakness 
are  due  to  these  intestinal  parasites. 

M.  it. 


Here’s  Help  That  Never  Quits 


WHEN  you  own  a  ‘Universal”  you  have  a 
hired  man  that  never  quits,  that  milks  your 
cows  better,  more  quickly  and  in  one -third  .the 
time  you  do  now;  that  is  always  on  the  job ,  twice 
a  day,  every  day  in  the  year. 

That’s  the  indeoendence  this  famous  milker 
gives  you. 


natura 

The  Universal  milks  three  cows  while  you  are 
milking  one,  by  hand.  It  is  built  simply— yet  so 
strongly  that  there  is  almost  no  chance  for  it  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  always  on  the  job .  And  that 
simplicity  makes  perfect  cleaning  quick  and  easy. 

The  Universal  milks  two  teats  and  massages  two 
others ,  alternately .  It  milks  the  cow  cleaner  and  in 
less  time— by  milking  in  this  alternating-action  way. 

Your  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate 
the  Universal  to  you. 
See  him  or  write  us. 

The  Universal 
Milking 
Machine  Co. 

222  West 
Mound  Street 


Twelve- Y  ear-Old 
Girl  Easily  Handles 
Universal 

l  find  the  Universal  Milk¬ 
ing  Machine  satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

My  1 2 -year- old  girl  has 
milked  the  cows  alone  several 
lima  and  handles  the  machine  east- 
ly.  1  have  had  no  trouble  at  all.  I 
previously  had  another  machine  and 
I  find  the  Universal  has  it  slopped 
in  all  ways. 

/  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  anyone 
interested  in  milking  machines. 

(Signed)  W.  w.  CONSUAL 
Clayton,  Neu)  York 


ALTERNA  TES  •  Like  Milking  with  Hands 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dysentery 

I  have  a  27-months-old  Jersey  grade 
heifer,  fresh  about  10  days  before  she  was 
two  years  old.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  her  bowels  before  she  fresh¬ 
ened,  but  since  then  they  have  been  very 
loose.  While  she  had  grass  I  thought  they 
would  become  normal  when  she  got  on  dry 
feed — fodder,  hay,  etc.  I  browned,  in  the 
oven,  middlings  several  times,  which 
seemed  to  correct  the  loosiness.  I  cannot 
feed  her  bran  or  oilmeal  without  the 
trouble  returning.  What  do  you  suppose 
can  be  the  trouble  and  what  can  I  do  to 
correct  it?  A.  B.  L. 

We  suspect  that  the  heifer  has  Johne’s 
disease,  also  called  chronic  bacterial  dys¬ 
entery.  It  is  an  incurable,  contagious 
farm  disease,  the  infection  being  spread 
by  the  feces.  Isolate  the  heifer  and 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  place  she  has 
occupied.  Keep  her  feces  out  of  the 
yard  and  from  contaminating  feed.  You 
can  possibly  arrange  to  have  her  tested 
with  Johnin,  which  is  similar  to  tuber¬ 
culin,  or  your  veterinarian  may  arrange 
to  have  scrapings  from  her  rectum  micro¬ 
scopically  examined  by  a  pathologist  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  feed  boiled  milk,  browned 
flour  and  fine  hay. 


Lame  Pig 

A  pig  three  months  old  eats  well,  seems 
well  in  all  respects  the  same  as  its  mate, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  judge  has  rheumatism, 
as  it  walks  stiffly  on  its  hind  legs,  seem¬ 
ingly  worse  on  rainy  days  than  on  dry 
ones,  and  limbers  up  after  running  around 
for  a  while,  but  is  very  reluctant  about 
taking  exercise.  o.  w.  B. 

New  York. 


manufacturing  and  setting  up  such  stills, 
lie  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was  held  for  a 
hearing  before  a  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner.  , 

Indictments  were  returned  February  13 
in  the  Federal  Court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
against  11  men  arrested  on  February  3 
on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  $200,000 
worth  of  goods  from  the  Army  Base  at 
Fifty-eighth  street  and  First  avenue.  Bay 
Ridge.  Nine  of  the  men  were  employes 
at  the  base.  They  are  accused  of  trying 
to  bribe  Edward  Klein,  a  shipping  clerk, 
with  $30,000.  Klein  informed  the  au¬ 
thorities,  who,  at  an  opportune  moment, 
arrested  the  men. 

Charged  with  being  leader  of  a  “whis¬ 
key  ring,”  with  the  object  of  marketing 
liquor  stolen  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  It.  E. 
xoodenough,  deputy  internal  revenue 
collector  in  charge  of  the  Covington,  Ky., 
office,  and  four  other  persons  were  ar¬ 
rested  February  15,  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  on 
Federal  warrants.  The  arrests  followed 
disclosures  of  the  robbery  of  a  Covington 
warehouse  of  $50,000  worth  of  whiskey 
by  means  of  an  old  tunnel  running  under 
the  warehouse.  Boards  were  removed 
from  the  floor  and  the  liquor  carried 
through  the  underground  passage  to  a 
house  some  distance  away.  The  whiskey 
was  packed  between  mattresses  on  a  truck 
and  carried  across  the  river  into  Ohio. 
Groodenough’s  arrest  was  made  following 
an  affidavit  recently  by  Alex  Skilken,  a 
Dayton  saloonkeeper,  who  deelard  he 
bought  $35,000  worth  of  the  whiskey 
stolen  from  the  warehouse  via  the  tunnel 
and  sold  it  for  $50,000  in  a  few  days  to 
“most  conspicuous  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  Dayton.” 

In  a  series  of  raids  began  February  15 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  force  of  100  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  from  this 
city  and  from  Newark  arrested  29  “Reds” 
whom  they  declare  to  be  members  of  “the 
most  dangerous  known  anarchistic  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  United  States.”  They  dis¬ 
covered  also  in  the  course  of  their  search 


the  records  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  which  had  been  moved  hastily 
out  of  that  city  to  prevent  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  Federal  and  State 
raiding  parties. 

Indictments  were  returned  February  17 
against  seven  persons  who  are  alleged 
to  be  implicated  in  the  $5,000,000  bond 
robbery  eases  in  New  York  City.  Five 
have  been  arrested  and  were  held  in 
$100,000  bail  each  by  Judge  William  H. 
Wadhams  in  General  Sessions.  They  are 
Irving  and  Joseph  Gluck,  Rudolph  and 
Herbert  Bunora  and  Edward  Furey.  All 
pleaded  not  guilty.  Judge  Wadhams  is¬ 
sued  bench  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
other  persons  indicted. 

By  decisive  votes  both  houses  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  refused  February 
17  to  ratify  the  Federal  amendment  for 
woman  suffrage.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
measure  Mrs  Donald  Hooker  of  Balti¬ 
more,  leader  of  the  suffrage  fores,  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  further  move  would  be 
made  to  obtain  suffrage  in  the  State,  and 
that  her  party  was  satisfied  that  suffi¬ 
cient  other  States  would  ratify  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  votes  for  women.  Votes 
in  favor  of  the  measure  .were  cast  by  the 
Republicans.  The  opposition  came  from 
the  Democrats. 

Fire  in  the  Hotel  Lorraine,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  February  IS.  caused  the  death  of 
three  guests  and  a  property  loss  of  $200,- 
000. 

WASHINGTON.— John  Barton  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  has  been  nominated  by  President 
Wilson  to  succeed  Franklin  K.  Lane  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Payne 
will  enter  the  Cabinet  immediately  upon 
Mr.  Lane’s  departure,  March  1. 

Monthly  compensation  rates  to  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  be  increased 
to  $100  for  single  men  and  $120  for  mar¬ 
ried  men  under  a  bill  reported  unani¬ 
mously  February  17  by  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee. 

Radio  facilities  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  under  the  wartime  powers  of  the 
President  will  be  returned  to  the  owners 
at  midnight  February  29,  on  authority  of 
an  executive  order  issued  February  17  by 
the  President. 

OBITUARY. — Roscoe  G.  Chase,  one 
of  the  nurserymen  who  made  Geneva. 
N.  Y.,  famous  as  a  nursery  center,  died 
January  10,  1920.  Mr.  Chase  was  bom 
November  3,  1837,  and  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  after  which  he  spent  some  time  in 
California.  He  then  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  State  of  Maine,  engaging  in  tree¬ 
growing  with  his  father  and  brothers, 
George  II.  and  Howard  A.  Chase.  He 
and  liis  brothers  founded  the  nursery  at 
Geneva  in  1872.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Geneva  City  Hospital.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Geneva  until  April  last  year, 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  village 
Board  of  Trustees.  Ilis  wife  survives. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Winter  Course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Cobleskill,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Winter  Courses,  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  .Tan.  5-Feb.  27. 

Farm  and  Home  Week.  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  N.  Y..  Feb.  18-20. 

Somerset  -  Hunterdon  County  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  consignment  sale, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J..  March  19. 

Ilornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  3. 


“Are  you  sure,”  an  anxious  patient 
once  asked,  “are  you  sure  that  I  shall  re¬ 
cover?  I  have  heard  that  doctors  have 
sometimes  given  wrong  diagnoses  and 
treated  a  patient  for  pneumonia  who 
afterwards  died  of  typhoid  fever.”  “You 
have  been  woefully  misinformed,”  replied 
the  physician,  indignantly.  "If  I  treat 
a  man  for  pneumonia,  he  dies  of  pneu¬ 
monia.” — Credit  Lost. 


comfort,  convenience 
and  profits. 


jwwa'xv-yj 


Louder  Litter  Carrier 
saves  over  half  the 
labor  of  barn  cleaning 


D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C. — Ratification  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  by  a  special  session  of 
the  Arizona  Legislature  was  completed 
February  12,  when  the  Senate  adopted 
the  ratifying  resolution  following  similar 
action  by  the  House.  Both  branches 
made  it  unanimous.  Arizona  is  the 
thirty-first  State  to  ratify.  Five  more 
States  must  approve  the  amendment  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Woman  suffrage  was  defeated  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  February  12.  when  the  House  of 
Delegates  adopted,  62  to  22.  the  l.eed.v 
resolution  rejecting  the  Snsan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  10,  pre¬ 
viously  had  adopted  the  resolution. 

Discovery  reently  of  several  whiskey 
distilling  plants  in  Holyoke.  Mass.,  caused 
the  arrest  February  16  of  Richard  A. 
Ruppert,  a  tinsmith,  on  the  charge  of 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Such  pigs  usually  are  afflicted  with 
rickets  rather  than  rheumatism,  or  the 
partial  paralysis  present  in  some  cases 
has  been  induced  by  overfeeding  and  lack 
of  exercise.  Encourage  the  pig  to  take 
exercise  by  rooting  for  shelled  corn  scat¬ 
tered  on  a  big  barn  floor  or  clean  ground 
and  well  covered  with  litter.  Allow  free 
access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  also 
feed  middlings,  shelled  corn  and  tankage, 
dry,  from  a  self-feeder.  Open  the  bowels 
freely  with  epsom  salts  in  slop  or  warm 
water  and  then  keep  them  acting  freely. 


Itching  Skin;  Growth  on  Calf 

I.  Could  I  trouble  you  again  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  my  horse?  _  He  is 
about  nine  years  old  and  weighs  1,500  lbs. 
He  was  turned  out  to  pasture  after  hay¬ 
ing.  He  will  bite  his  sides  and  stamps  a 
good  deal,  also  sweats  nights.  2.  I  have 
a  registered  bull  calf  that  has  a  bunch  on 
his  belly  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Some 
say  it  is  a  rupture ;  if  so,  can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  it?  L.  w.  G. 

NewT  York. 

1.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  belly  and  one- 
third  of  the  way  up  on  the  sides  of  this 
horse  and  from  his  legs  above  hocks  and 
knees.  That  should  stop  the  sweating. 
Wash  itching  parts  with  a  1-100  solution 
of  coal  tar  day  at  intervals  of  10  days  ;  or 
if  it  is  too  cold  to  do  so  apply  a  mixture 
of  2  oz.  of  sulphur.  oz.  of  coal  tar  dip 
and  1  pint  of  cottonseed  oil,  at  intervals 
of  three  days.  2.  Paint  the  lump  with 
tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  young  cow  nearly  three  years 
old.  She  has  had  an  itching  neck  for 
some  time.  I  used  quassia  chips  on  hci 
neck,  but  it  failed.  What  could  I  do  for 
her?'  MRS.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

Examination  may  show  that  lice  are 
causing  the  irritation.  If  so,  dust  the  in¬ 
fested  skin  freely  with  a  mixture  of  2 
parts  of  freshly  powdered  pyrethrum  or 
sabadilla  and  one  part  each  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  powdered  tobacco  leaves..  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  as  often  as  found 
necessary.  If  you  are  positive  that  lice 
are  not  present  wet  the  affected  parts  once 
a  week  with  a  soluthrft  of  1  lb.  of  pow¬ 
dered  Milestone-  (sulphsrte  of  copper)  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  quants  yf  hot  water. 


Labor  Saving  Information 


on  Barn  Building 
and  Barn  Equipment 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Recognized  leading 
authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to 

V  nPnrha?nsafor^ei?^. 


Louden  Water  Bowls  save  all 
the  labor  of  watering  cows  •)/  ) 


i.ouden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  give 
cows  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn 

— ...  .  - L.„  — - 


Expert  Barn  Building  Service 

Many  thousands  of  barns  are  Louden  planned  and  equipped — barns  of  all 
si2es  and  styles,  costing  from  a  few  hundred  to  thousands  of  dollars  each. 
They  are  more  profitable  barns  because  built  according  to  plans  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  largest,  best  equipped  architectural  department  in  the  world, 
engaged  exclusively  in  barn  planning.  Let  oar  experts  help  you. 

Service  Which  Meets  Your  Particular  Needs 

Louden  Expert  Barn  Building  Service  is  practical.  It  gives  you.  without  charge,  suggestions  and  plan9 
in  which  your  own  individual  requirements  and  wishes  are  worked  out  according  to  ideas  which  practical 
experience  has  proven  to  be  to  your  greatest  advantage.  It  means  a  properly  arranged  barn  in  which  the 
daily  chores  are  fewer  and  lighter:  a  properly  drained,  lighted  and  ventilated  barn,  with  maximum  housing 
and  storing  capacity,  at  minimum  building  cost.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon. 

Complete  Guide  on  Bam  Building— No  Charge— No  Obligation 

“Louden  Barn  Plans”  is  not  a  catalog,  but  a  carefully  written,  profusely  illustrated  book  on  barn  build¬ 
ing — 112  pages.  Shows  74  barns,  with  floor  plans,  and  full  descriptions.  Tells  about  concrete  work,  founda¬ 
tion,  floor  and  roof  construction,  framing,  ventilation,  silo  building,  etc.,  etc.  This  book  will  help  you  decide 
on  the  kind  of  barn  that  best  suits  your  purpose,  and  how  to  build  it.  Write  us  about  when  you  expect  to 
build  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  Louden  Bam  Plans”  without  charge. 

Cut  Out  Half  the  Barn  Work  With  Louden  Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipment 

It  enables  you  to  do  the  same  chores  for  the  same  number  of  live  stock  with  less  than  half  the  hired  help, 
in  less  time  and  do  them  better.  It  is  easily  installed  at  moderate  cost  in  any  barn,  old  or  new.  The  time 
and  labor  you  save,  the  cleaner  barn,  satisfied  help,  healthier  and  more  productive  stock,  pays  for  Louden 
Equipment  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  We  call  your  attention  especially  to  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Detachable  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers.  These  are  the  big  money  makers  in  the  modern  barn. 

They  cut  out  so  much  of  the  daily  labor  of  handling  stock,  _ _ _ _ _  _______________ 

feeding  and  watering,  and  barn  cleaning,  and  bring  such  big  I 
returns  in  increased  milk  yield  and  preventing  waste  of  feed  j 
and  manure,  that  farmers  and  dairymen  who  are  using  them  J 
would  not  do  without  them  for  many  times  their  cost. 

224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

Sent  Postpaid — No  Charge  or  Obligation 

It  shows  the  equipment  which  will  meet  your  special  needs  | 
and  prove  profitable  to  you — including  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Feed  • 

a nc*  Litter  Carriers,  easily  sterilized  Water  Bowls,  Animal  ■  .  . for 

Pens  of  all  kinds.  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  I 
ana  Garage  Door  Hangers,  V entilators,  Cupolas — “Everything  I 
for  the  Barn." 

Write  us  for  the  Louden  Equipment  Catalog,  Louden  Barn  • 

Plan  Book  and  Louden  Expert  Service.  The  coupon  or  a  post 
card  will  receive  prompt  attention.  | 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2639  Court  St.  (Established  1SS7)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


THE  LOUDFN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2639  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  books  checked  below. 

Louden  Barn  Plans 
Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 
I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn  about  (date) 


II 


Am  interested  in:. 


,.cowi . horses. 

.Stalls. . ... . Stanchions 


j  ......Carriers . Water  Bowls . Animal  Pei.s 


Name.. 


I  Post  Office . State.. 


T»t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  2a,  1920 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


Feeding  Cows  Grain. — This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  our  fresh  cows  are  be¬ 
ing  fed  practically  fill  of  the  grain  that 
they  will  eat.  We  are  using  a  rather 
narrow  ration  which  the  cows  like,  and  it 
is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  work  a  cow  up 
to  full  feed.  The  problem  is  to  hold  her 
there  and  not  overdo  the  job.  M  e  find 
the  most  effective  way  to  do  this  is  to 
throw  a  little  of  the  grain  from  the  dish 
into  the  manger  before  dumping  in  the 
full  amount.  If  the  cow  goes  after  this 
first  mouthful  or  so  with  relish,  she  gets 
her  full  allowance.  If  she  is  slow  at 
taking  hold,  we  cut  her  down  a  hit.  By 
fullowing  this  system  we  find  that  we  are 
able  to  feed  a  string  of  cows,  practically 
each  one  getting  a  different  amount  of 
grain,  day  in  and  day  out.  without  over¬ 
feeding. 

Water  Buckets. — This  is  our  first 
year’s  experience  with  the  automatic 
water  bucket.  We  are  using  a  type  which 
can  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  pressure 
system,  and  which  the  cow  operates  with 
her  nose.  These  buckets  are  on  one  side 
of  the  barn.  On  the  other  side  we  did 
not  get  them  in.  and  are  watering  the 
cows  in  the  manger.  IN  hile  we  have  no 
figures  to  prove  it.  we  believe  that  the 
cows  watered  in  the  manger  drink  fully 
as  much  water  a-,  those  that  get  it  from 
the  buckets,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
they  can  be  made  to  give  just  as  much 
milk  under  the  one  system  as  under  the 
other.  The  buckets,  however,  are  to  be 
preferred,  because  they  require  no  atten¬ 
tion,  because  they  do  not  carry  disease 
if  kept  clean,  and  because  they  assure 
the  animal  having  water  when  it  wants  it. 

Silage  for  Calves. — We  occasionally 
hear  of  a  man  who  objects  to  feeding 
silage  to  young  calves.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  si'i'Li  as  a  calf  is  10  weeks  old 
or  thereabouts,  we  begin  to  give  it  a 
handful  or  so  of  silage  twice  a  day.  and 
gradually  increase  this  amount  up  to 
three  or  four  quarts  for  a  six-months-old 
calf.  We  believe  that  it  pays  to  feed  this 
silage,  and  have  never  noticed  any  ill- 
effects  on  the  calves. 

Fitting  Dry  Cows. — Earlier  in  the 
season  we  told  how  our  cows  that  fresh¬ 
ened  early  in  the  Fall  disappointed  us  in 
their  production.  Those  same  cows  to¬ 
day.  after  four  mouths'  milking,  are  doing 
better  than  they  did  when  they  freshened, 
simply  as  a  result  of  good  feed  and  care. 
We  figured  that  the  Fall  pastures  did  not 
get  these  cows  in  good  enough  condition 
where  they  could  do  well,  and  so,  since 
the  cows  have  been  in  the  barn,  we  have 
figured  to  have  the  cows  that  fresheu'iu 
shape  to  do  their  best.  As  a  fitting  ra¬ 
tion  we  have  been  using  a  mixture  of  100 
lbs.  of  bran.  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  of  hominy  and  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 
We  feed  a  dry  cow  approximately  four 
quarts  a  day  of  this.  dairyman. 


Seeding  for  Oats  and  Hay 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  is  of  a  sandy 
nature,  which  gave  me  a  crop  of  oats,  and 
I  desire  to  get  a  crop  of  oats  or  millet  off 
it  this  year  and  at  the  same  time  seed 
down  for  hay  next  year.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  oats  and  peas  and  certain  seeds  for 
hay  being  sown  at  the  same  time,  or  oats 
and  millet  and  seeds  for  hay?  Just  what 
would  you  advise,  what  seed  for  hay  and 
amount  per  acre?  Land  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  all  the  fertilizer  I  can  get 
will  be  strawy  manure  and  perhaps  some 
commercial  fertilizer.  Will  -lime  help.' 
If  so,  what  sort  would  you  advise  and 
amouut  per  acre?  A.  M. 

Athol,  Mass. 

If  this  is  poor  land  naturally  it  will 
not  pay  to  seed  oats  and  peas  and  grass 
seed  unless  the  soil  is  well  manured  and 
fertilized.  Oats  and  peas  draw  heavily 
upon  the  soil,  and  you  will  not  get  a  good 
stand  of  grass  unless  the  laud  is  in  good 
condition.  Lime  would  help  that  soil — 
at  least  1,200  lbs.  per  acre  after  plowing. 
The  land  should  be  well  manured,  or  at 
least  GOO  lbs.  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
harrowed  in.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  four  jr 
five  peeks  of  Canada  field  peas  to  the 
acre  and  disk  them  under  or  plow  under 
with  a  small  plow.  Then  sow  2 1  \  bush 
els  of  oats  and  work  in  with  a  harrow. 
Where  you  use  a  grain  drill  the  peas  and 
oats  can  be  mixed  and  drilled  in  together. 
It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  have  the  peas 
seeded  a  little  deeper  than  the  oats.  In 
a  favorable  season — that  is.  when  there  is 


an  abundance  of  moisture — the  grass  seed 
can  be  put  in  with  th<‘  oats  and  peas. 
In  a  dry  season  the  heavy  growth  of  the 
grain  crop  may  starve  out  the  grass.  In 
any  event,  there  must  be  a  strong  soil 
and  abundance  of  plant  food  to  carry  all 
these  crops.  We  should  use  about  10  lbs. 
of  Timothy  grass  seed.  8  'lbs.  of  Bed-top 
and  5  lbs.  Alsike  clover  to  the  acre. 

A  Spring  Manorial  Crop:  Wood  Ashes 

1.  I  see  much  in  the  papers  about  using 
green  crops  plowed  in  as  mauure.  I  have 
a  piece  of  ground  which  I  wish  to  plant 
about  July  5  to  root  crops,  such  as  car¬ 
rots.  beets  and  turnips.  What  would  yon 
advise  me  to  sow  to  plow  in  at  that  time? 
The  land  cannot  he  ready  to  plant  before 
April  25.  What  would  grow  at  that  time? 
2.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  mix  wood 
ashes  with  fertilizer  that  is  deficient  in 
potash?  These  ashes  are  fine,  being  sifted 
through  ordinary  screen  wire.  w.  b.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

We  presume  the  ground  is  bare  now. 
If  that  is  so.  we  would  seed  to  oats  and 
Canada  peas,  as  we  have  so  often  advised. 
If  possible,  manure  or  fertilize  the  land 
well  wheu  seeding  the  oats  and  peas. 
Plow  this  crop  under  late  iu  June.  The 
crop  cannot  make  a  full  growth  by  that 
time,  but  there  will  be  far  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  seed  and  labor.  Plow 
the  green  crop  under  deep  and  spread 
1.200  lbs.  of  lime  in  the  furrows.  Pack 
down  well  with  roller  or  heavy  drag,  and 
fit  the  upper  soil  well  for  the  root  crop. 
We  would  not  try  to  mix  the  wood  ashes 
with  the  fertilizer.  The  ashes  are  too 
line  to  make  a  good  mixture.  Better 
broadcast  and  harrow  them  in  and  use 
the  fertilizer  iu  the  drill  or  hill. 


Improving  a  Sandy  Soil 

I  have  a  garden,  very  sandy,  some  parts 
clear  sand.  Will  you  advise  whether  such 
land  can  be  used  for  anything  to  advan¬ 
tage?  Would  the  application  of  a  lot  of 
horse  manure  make  good  land?  It  is  high 
and  dry.  W.  H.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

Clean  sand  without  any  mixture  of  clay 
or  loam  will  not  make  “good  land,”  but 
it  can  be  greatly  improved.  It  must  he 
made  more  compact,  so  as  to  hold  water 
better,  aud  must  be  filled  with  organic 
matter.  We  should  use  a  good  dressing 
of  lime — at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  ton 
per  acre.  Spread  it  after  spading  or 
plowing,  and  rake  or  harrow  well  into 
the  soil.  The  lime  will  hind  the  sandy 
soil  together  and  make  it  more  compact. 
Sifted  coal  ashes  worked  into  this  sand 
will  help  fill  it  up  and  make  it  more  solid. 
Plow  in  manure  and  garden  refuse.  Any¬ 
thing  .that  will  decay  in  the  soil  will  help 
it.  Keep  it  covered  with  some  growing 
crop.  After  the  garden  crops  are  off,  seed 
rye,  clover,  turnips,  anything  that  will 
grow,  and  spade  or  plow  it  all  into  the 
soil.  That  is  what  is  called  stuffing  the 
Soil  with  organic  matter,  and  if  it  is  kept 
up  the  sand  will  slowly  change  into  a 
light  loam  aud  become  far  more  fertile. 


Rye  as  a  Milk  Substitute  for  Pigs 

[  am  told  that  out  West  in  raising  pigs 
they  do  not  use  milk,  but  take  rye  ground 
like  flour,  pour  water  on  it  aud  let  it 
stand  for  a  day  and  it  is  almost  like  the 
sow’s  milk.  They  keep  adding  to  this 
mixture  as  fast  as  used  from  it.  but  I  am 
afraid  to  use  it.  as  some  around  here 
say  it  will  surely  kill  the  young  pigs. 

Aurora.  N.  Y.  C>.  M. 

No.  Rye  gruel  cannot  take  the  place 
of  milk  in  feeding  pigs  or  any  other  ani¬ 
mals.  No  grain  can  furnish  the  feeding 
value  of  milk,  nor  does  any  grain  eoutain 


the  needed  vitamines  which  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  growth  of  young  stock.  Some 
one  has  told  you  what  is  called  a  “big 
story.”  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal.  ground  oats,  middlings  and  bran 
will  make  a  good  gruel  ration  for  little 
pigs,  but  it  cannot  equal  milk.  Rye  meal 
is  a  safe  feed. 


This  is  a  dairy  section,  local  creamery. 
Price  of  milk  for  December.  S4.20  and 
$3.00  per  100.  Cows  very  high,  and  poor 
grades  at  that:  .$125  to  $200  per  head. 
Butter.  50  to  60c  per  lb.  Eggs,  in  trade, 
70c  per  doz.  at  local  stores.  Corn  on  the 
cob.  $40  a  ton.  Rye.  $1.25  per  bn.  Oats, 
OOe  per  bu.  Buckwheat.  $1.50  per  bu. 
Rye  straw,  $1S  a  ton.  Hay  very  high  and 
of  poor  quality  at  $40  a  ton.  Potatoes 
scarce.  $2  per  bu.  There  are  quite  a  few- 
good-sized  apple  orchards  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  hut  apple  crop  poor  this  sea¬ 
son  :  sold  at  $5.50  to  $7  per  bu. :  mostly 
Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy.  We  have 
lots  of  abandoned  farms  in  this  part  of 
Sussex  County.  Everybody  wants  to  sell 
and  go  to  the  city  or  somewhere  where 
money  is  said  to  come  easy  and  in  fat 
rolls.  No  help  can  be  obtained  on  farms 
for  love  or  money.  The  zinc  mines  in 
Franklin  and  Ogdensburg.  the  iron  mines 
in  Wharton  (in  these  places  the  wages 
run  from  48  to  65c  an  hour  for  unskilled 
labor),  and  the  shoe  factories  aud  silk 
mills  in  Newton,  take  every  able  man 
from  the  farms  up  here.  Besides  that, 
road  construction  work  will  start  up 
again  in  the  Spring,  and  last  Fall  wages 
were  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day.  eight  hours. 
The  outlqok  for  farmers  is  not  very  good 
for  (he  coming  season.  During  last  >e:,r 
and  the  year  before  a  lot  of  hogs  were 
raised  here,  but  the  farmers  want  no  more 
of  that.  1  know  of  lots  of  them  selliug 
12-weeks-old  pigs  for  $5  a  pair  last  Fall. 
The  outlook  is  not  very  prosperous,  but 
times  will  change.  A.  L. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Long-faced  Individual — My  friends, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  expected  the 
end  of  the  world  in  ten  days?  The  Tramp 
— Wait  fer  it. — Boston  Transcript. 


Milk  Record  on  One 
Cow  Must  Prove 
Larro  Guarantee 

Pick  out  one  cow— any  cow 
you  choose— and  let  the  gain 
in  her  milk-yield  prove  the 
Larro  guarantee. 

First  carefully  record  the 
milk  production  of  the  cow 
for  a  week.  Next  begin  to 
give  her  Larro  (slowly  at 
first,  allowing  her  a  week  to 
gradually  make  the  change) 
and  after  that  make  another 
record  of  her  production — 
comparing  the  total  with  the 
figure  established  before  you 
started  feeding  Larro! 

If  you  aren’t  getting  more 
milk  than  you  were  before  or 
if  for  any  reason  you  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  take  the  two  empty 
sacks  and  any  Larro  you  have 
left  back  to  your  dealer  and 
your  money  will  be  refund¬ 
ed  immediately. 
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Figure  the  Extra  Profit 
from  Your  Milk  Record 

The  Larro  guarantee  means  just  what  it  says — you  get  more  milk  or  you 
get  your  money  back — and  your  own  milk  record  must  prove  this  gain. 
No  matter  how  much  milk  your  cows  are  producing  on  their  present 
ration  you  are  absolutely  assured  that  with  Larro  they  will  produce  more. 

Why  You  Get  More 
Milk  With  Larro 

You  get  more  milk  with  Larro  because  it 
isn’t  a  one-sided  ration,  but  a  nutritious 
balanced  food. 

The  protein  is  there — in  just  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  milk 
flow  over  a  long  period,  and  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  are  there  too,  and  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  elements — all  the  ingredients  scien¬ 
tifically  mixed  by  automatic  machinery 
with  just  one  purpose  in  view,  to  produce 
milk-pail  results. 

DEALERS:  Write 

The  Larro  we  Milling  Company,  606  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.  S. 


The  cows  like  Larro  because  it’s  pala¬ 
table — tastes  so  good — and  it’s  so  diges¬ 
tible  that  an  unusually  high  percentage 
is  utilized  in  actual  milk  production. 

See  the  Larro  Dealer 

Remember  that  in  starting  to  feed  Larro 
you  are  certain  of  bigger  profits — a 
sure  increase  in  your  milk  production 
exactly  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Larro  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Larro  get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once. 

for  Liberal  Proposition 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Weak  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  about  nine  years  old ; 
she  is  a  good  cow,  freshened  .Tan.  15. 
The  calf  is  still  by  side.  About  three 
weeks  before  ■she  freshened  she  got  down 
a  couple  of  times,  also  after  freshened. 
After  this  she  got  on  her  feet  for  a  while, 
but  she  gets  down  now  and  seems  para¬ 
lyzed  when  she  goes  to  get  up,  tries  once 
or  twice  and  gives  up.  She  is  kept  in 
cement  barn,  with  no  sunlight.  Does 
this  have  anything  to  do  with  her?  Be¬ 
fore  she  freshened  she  had  silage  from 
a  silo  that  had  become  a  little  musty 
twice  a  dav  until  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  freshening,  and  then  nothing  but  hay 
with  about  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
and  cornmeal,  two-thirds  wheat  bran 
and  one-third  cornmeal.  After  freshen¬ 
ing  nothing  but  hay  three  times  a  day 
and  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  corn 
meal.  j.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

Wean  the  calf  and  get  the  cow  out  of 
that  sunless  stable  and  into  a  dry.  clean 
box  stall  in  a  sunny  stable.  Let  her  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  Feed  30 
lbs.  of  sound  corn  silage.  14  lbs.  of  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  and  7  or  8  lbs.  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ground  oats,  barley,  corn,  wheat 
bran  and  oil  meal  daily.  She  needs  better 
feeding  and  a  sanitary  stable.  a.  s.  a. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Adverticments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  403. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  working  farm  man¬ 
ager;  thoroughly  understand  dairy  farming, 
crops  stock  raising  and  all  farm  machinery; 
■willing  and  not  afraid  to  work;  good  permanent 
position  desired;  married,  small  family;  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  reference.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  221, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  aged  45,  desires  position,  farm 
superintendent  or  working  foreman;  life  ex¬ 
perience  cattle,  grain  raising.  Alfalfa,  irriga¬ 
tion,  surface,  overhead;  horses,  hogs,  poultry, 
gas  engines,  tractors,  modern  farm  machinery; 
educated,  refined;  wife  college  graduate;  Epis¬ 
copalians;  personal  Interview  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged:  anxious  to  locate  with  good 
people  on  first-class  place.  ADVERTISER  6588, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

POULTRYMAN,  single.  experienced,  desires 

position  on  commercial  or  private  plant  where 
a  conscientious  worker  will  he  appreciated;  can 
produce  results.  Address  ROOM  708,  45  East 
17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — By  man  and  wife,  n  position  on  an 
estate:  competent,  reliable  couple,  with  refer¬ 
ences:  ages  between  30  and  40;  with  privileges. 
BOX  7(5,  Warrendale,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  with 
life  experience  on  farm,  also  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  expert  with  purebred  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry;  understands  raising  garden,  fruit 
and  all  farm  crops;  experienced  in  care,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repairing  of  all  farm  machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  tractors;  only  first-class  position  considered; 
best  of  references  furnished;  state  particulars  in 
first  letters.  Address  ADVERTISER  658(5,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Far  ups  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County, 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modem  barns  to  stable 
60  cows,  6  horses,  etc.;  price  $100  per  acre;  or 
will  sell  with  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  ON  SHARES — 47-acre  farm,  30 
miles  from  New  York;  fertile,  tillable  soil; 
good  house  and  barns;  two  horses  and  cows; 
excellent  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  6509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  want  to  rent  truck  and  poultry 
fnrru  on  shares;  both  graduates  of  agriculture 
school.  Are  sober,  willing,  interested  and  com¬ 
petent:  both  have  practical  experience;  farm 
must  be  stocked  and  fully  equipped.  X  Y  Z, 
General  Delivery,  Westport,  Conn. 


WOULD  consider  proposition  to  buy  or  lease  on 
shares  to  experienced  man  of  unquestioned 
character  and  ability  a  dairy  and  fruit  farm, 
moderate  size,  advantageously  located  in  South¬ 
ern  Vermont,  Western  Massachusetts,  New  York 
or  Connecticut  or  in  Northwest  Virginia:  must 
be  excellent  in  every  respect;  good  buildings, 
land,  water,  neighborhood  roads;  anyone  wishing 
to  undertake  such  a  proposition  and  with  plans 
matured  mnv  address  ADVERTISER  6543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- , 

FARMER — Owner  of  an  exceptionally  well-lo¬ 
cated  and  productive  property  will  make  a 
sharing  contract  with  a  young,  ambitious  work¬ 
ing  farmer,  capable  of  managing  a  general  farm, 
with  opportunity  to  extend  in  cattle,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try;  I tost  of  references  required,  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  ns  to  past  engagements;  a  life  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  one,  as  aged  owner  does  not 
desire  to  sell.  Address  ADVERTISER  6545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- —  ■  -i 

YOUNG,  ambitious  farmer  to  work  100-acre 
farm  on  shares;  stock,  tools,  board  furnished, 
F.  MARTIN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Ballston  Lake,  N  y! 


WANTED — On  45-acre  farm  2 miles  from  New 
Brunswick,  N.  ,L,  well-recommended  family  to 
work  farm,  on  liberal  terms,  and  provide  board 
for  owner;  farm  high  state  cultivation;  [tartly 
stocked.  Address  ADVERTISER  6512,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm,  half 
tillable;  half  woodland  and  pasture;  2  houses; 
large  stables;  Morris  Co.,  N.  ,T. :  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER,  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


TENANT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares;  I 
have  the  land  and  some  machinery.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  fruit  farm,  in  Hudson 
River  Valley,  producing  gross  annual  income 
of  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  For  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  address  ADVERTISER  0485,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


7 


Own  a 

’Selected"  Farm 

in  Western  Canada 

Make  Bigger  Profits! 

THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for 
Business  Farmers  is  in  the  “SELECTED”  FARMS  | 
which  can  be  bought  for  $15  to  $40  an  acre  along  the  lines 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property;  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  35  miles  from  New  York  City.  Inquire  of 
O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 24  acres  muck  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  five  years;  1  storage  building,  2  wash 
buildings;  also  a  7-room  house:  full  line  tools 
and  celery  boards.  ADVERTISER  (5499,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy,  poultry  farm  not  more  than 
fifty  miles  of  New  York  City:  must  be  on  good 
roads  and  not  to  far  from  railroad  station;  state 
price  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6505, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — All  or  part  of  170-acre, 
productive  N.  E.  farm.  M.  G.  LEACH,  Brook¬ 
field,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — 130-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  with¬ 
out  stock;  Southern  Connecticut;  good  build¬ 
ings,  silo,  tools;  delightful  location;  tobacco 
land;  markets.  ADVERTISER  6522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- 1 

FOR  SALE — -Village  farm,  120  acres;  very  goo  i 
soil;  Trenton-Easton,  Pennsylvania  side;  fine 
barn,  wagon  shed,  big  house,  maple  trees:  fit  for 
I  oarders:  $55  per  acre.  Address  ADVERTISER 
(556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — About  fifty  acres;  wood  for 
borne  use,  orchard  and  small  fruit;  no  stones 
I  or  swamp;  reasonably  level:  running  water; 
stock,  crops  and  equipment;  within  five  miles  of 
Roman  Catholic  church,  with  resident  priest ; 
describe  building:  price  about  $2,500;  terms 
cash,  A.  T.  RICHARD,  12  West  104th  street. 
New  York. 


WANTED — A  small  modern  home,  town  or  coun¬ 
try,  within  one  hour  of  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Junior  boys’  camp;  100  acres;  five 
hours  New  York;  $1,500:  will  rent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — An  attractive  country  home,  com¬ 
bined  with  pleasant  and  profitable  business; 
Ravondel  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  over  50  acres 
under  cultivation,  five  acres  woodland;  on  State 
road,  nine  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.;  about  2.00') 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees;  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant:  capacity  several  thousand  chickens; 
brooder,  incubator,  colony  and  laying  houses, 
southerly  exposure;  furnished  11-room  residence, 
modern  conveniences;  spring  water  supplied  by 
gravity  to  residence  and  farm  buildings;  tele¬ 
phone.  electric  light  and  power  service;  mail  d 
livered;  motor  bus  and  railroad  to  markets  in 
Albany  and  five  near-by  cities:  total  population 
over  400.000  radius  of  10  to  15  miles;  ship;)!" 
facilities  via  express  station  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 
lines  within  one-half  mile;  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  sta¬ 
tion  three  miles  distant,  and  boats  daily  fr  •  ■ 
Albany  to  New  York;  horses,  cows,  chickens  and 
implement  equipment,  including  tractor.  Write 
for  detailed  description,  P.  O.  Box  1002,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  store,  dwelling,  wagon 
houses,  acre  land;  reason  illness.  EDGAR 
PIERSON,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -40-acres  farm.  500  fruit  trees; 

seven-room  house,  in  fine  condition,  hot  water 
heat;  ideal  Summer  home;  fine  view  of  Helder- 
berg  Mountains;  12  miles  west  of  Albanv.  MRS. 
GARRY  E.  MARTIN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 325  acres;  rich  soil, 
mostly  all  under  cultivation;  good  buildiii' :  : 
1,000  peach  trees;  rent  $1,500,  including  two 
teams,  feed,  all  machinery;  price,  $100  acre. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N  J. 


COUNTRY  STORE  ^and  home  for  sale  or  rent. 

prosperous  New  Jersey  farming  section,  o:i 
account  death  former  occupant;  always  money¬ 
maker;  great  opportunity'  and  sure  success  f  r 
I  right  men.  ADVERTISER,  6552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


10O-ACRE  dairy  and  truck  farm,  two  miles 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  productive  loam  soil:  lav-c 
twelve-room  house;  new  basement  barn  and  hen¬ 
house;  good  tool  house:  100  years  In  family; 
part  cash,  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  6551,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


58-ACRE  farm,  with  modern  improvements: 

would  make  fine  gentleman’s  summer  home, 
dairy,  fruit  or  market  garden  farm;  withi  i  5 
10  and  15  miles  of  three  cities  of  from  50.000 
to  175.000  population;  finest,  markets  in  New 
England;  $15,000,  half  cash:  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  DAVID  JOHNSON,  Kensington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Dwelling,  all  improvements:  3 
greenhouses;  good  business;  barn;  henhouse;  2 
acres  land.  F.  X.  GEISKOPF,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY'  farm,  110  acres:  on  State  road;  quarter- 
mile  from  village;  2  sets  buildings:  silo, 
With  or  without  equipment.  ADVERTISER  6544, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty-one  acre  farm,  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York  City;  stocked 
With  cows,  horses,  chickens,  etc.:  located  in  the 
garden  spot  of  New  Jersey;  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large,  successful  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm,  80  miles  from  New  York  City;  good 
roads,  near  village  and  station;  25  acres,  2,000 
head  trap-nested  Leghorns,  16,000  egg  incubator. 
8.000  chick  brooder  capacity;  modern  buildings 
and  labor-saving  equipment;  fully  stocked;  best 
trade  for  all  products;  now  doing  business.  For 
full  Information,  address  ADVERTISER  G565, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  120  acres,  70  acres  enl 
tivated;  fairly  level,  with  equipment;  Now 
York,  Vermont  or  New  Jersey;  can  pay  $1,500 
down;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6566,  I 
care  Rural  New-Yorker 


TO  LET — A  gentleman's  farm  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York;  full-grown  orchard  400 
trees;  100  acres  arable  and  pasture,  commodious 
house,  modern  barn  and  buildlrgs;  offers  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  to  competent  and  experi¬ 
enced  apple-grower  and  farmer;  favorable  terms 
to  right  man  with  some  capital  for  stock  and 
tools.  Address  ADVERTISER  0571,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  50  to  75-acre  orchard  farm 
by  expert  fruit  and  vegetable  man.  near  town 
a"d  railroad.  MANAGER,  Paulding  Farm,  Peeks- 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  a  splendid  55-acre  farm  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  good  buildings: 
one  mile  of  town  with  high  school  and  good  mar¬ 
kets.  For  particulars  address  ADVERTISER 
6578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  will  sacrifice  100-acre  money-tnaking 
Connecticut  farm;  shingled  bungalow,  12  rooms, 
two  baths:  shingled  stock  barn,  garage  and  hen¬ 
nery;  tenant  house  if  desired;  two  hours’  from 
New  York  by  train;  near  country  clubs,  beaches, 
schools,  trolleys,  etc.:  completely  equipped;  reg¬ 
istered  stock;  worth  $50,000;  $12,500  cash:  $17.- 
500  mortgage;  photos,  etc.,  Longeval.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT— Farm,  April  1st,  130  miles  New 
York;  about  30  acres  cultivation;  owner  takes 
rent  in  milk,  cream,  butter;  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  with  farm;  cash  work  for  owner  can 
amount  to  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
ADVERTISER  6587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“Selected”  Farms 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  from  the  cream  of  the  rich¬ 
est  wheat  and  cattle  country  in  America, 
to  meet  your  special  needs,  on  the  advice 
of  experts  representing  14,000  miles  of 
railway,  whose  assistance,  though  free  to 
home  seekers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand 
to  home  seekers.  Friendly  neighbors, 
with  the  same  customs  and  language — 
splendid  schools,  churches  and  social 
life — every  benefit  that  you  formerly 
enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you 
could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land 
elsewhere — warm,  sunny,  growing  sum¬ 
mers  and  dry,  cold,  healthy  winters — 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosper¬ 
ous  “LAST  WEST.” 

Taxes  Are  Low 

Western  Canada  taxes  fall  lightly  on 
the  farmer.  A  small  tax  on  land,  but 
buildings,  improvements,  animals,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  personal  property  are  all 
tax  exempt. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  locat¬ 
ed  Fluvanna  Co.,  Virginia;  75  acres;  five-room 
house;  2.400-egg  Candee  incubator,  brooders,  etc.; 
ideal  climate;  price  $3,500;  terms.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  owner,  E.  H.  KOENIG,  Room  1310, 
2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  Vermont’s  high-grade  stock 
and  dairy  farms;  254  acres;  located  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  Addison  Co.,  3  miles  from  Middlebury. 
For  full  particulars,  address  T.  J.  MAO  MUR- 
TRY,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— Am  now  installing 
an  18,000-egg  mammoth:  Cornell  400-egg,  $20; 
Columbia  (Cyphers)  240-egg,  $11  to  $14;  all  in 
perfect  working  condition.  W.  ALLEN,  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS  for  sale:  120,  220, 
850-egg,  Lo  Glow,  $20-$25-$30;  practically  new. 
ADVERTISER  6504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  maple  sugar;  eight  two-ounce  cakes  to 
box;  55  edits  per  box,  delivered  in  first  zone; 
orders  taken  for  new  crop.  GRANT  S.  WOLLA- 
BER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  water  power  mill  with  about 
50  acres  ln\d.  B-OX  50,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 


WANTED — S-veral  carloads  hay;  Timothy  or 
clover  mixed.  D.  C.  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles;  state  your  needs  and 
get  our  price.  C.  ORCHARD-SMITH,  New 
I  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  extracted  honey;  60  lbs., 
$10.00  f.  o.  b. :  sample,  25  cents.  J.  C. 
HICKS,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor  plow,  single  bottom,  10-inch. 

Address  ADVERTISER  6521,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


l’ORDSON  TRACTOR  wanted.  1919  model.  H. 

W.  &  J.  J.  DIDDELL,  R.  2,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Candee  Section,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  new  legs,  $45;  or  will  accept  390  Cy¬ 
phers  as  part  payment.  M.  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Jamestown,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Eureka  potato  cutter,  large  size; 

foot  power;  good  as  new;  15;  raise  over  20  lbs. 
R.  BAULSIR,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sanitarv  watering  bowls  for  cows. 

STEPHEN  WATERBURY,  Westport.  Conn. 

- — , 

FOR  SALE — Several  carloads  cord  wood,  mostly 
chestnut;  $8  cord  at  farm;  one  mile  to  New 
York  Central  station.  C.  W.  SCOTT.  Montrose, 
New  York,  or  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  Ctiy. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious:  one-pound  box,  65  ets. ;  two- 
pound,  $1.25.  up  to  fourth  zone:  money  with 
order.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


ONE  Indoor  and  en  >  Outdoor  Wigwam  Brooders; 

good  condition;  $6  and  $S  each.  A.  S.  BRIAN, 
Mt.  Kiseo,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  Moline  Tractor,  Model  D; 

plowed  only  45  acres;  (insulted  to  my  farm; 
would  consider  good  purebred  Belgian  stallion, 
broke  to  work,  and  hillside  sulky  in  exchange. 
W.  J.  KIENE,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Big  Profits  in  Wheat 
and  Dairying 

Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big 
wheat  yields.  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  average  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under  specially 
favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable. 
That  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world¬ 
wide  market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can 
produce. 

Fortunes  from  Beef  and 
Dairy  Cattle 

WesternCanada,  the  Cattle  Man’s  Para¬ 
dise!  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great 
profits.  Stock  thrive  on  the  prairie 
grasses,  which  in  many  cases  cure  stand¬ 
ing  and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  re¬ 
quire  only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  weather, 
and  bring  high  prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Easy  Terms 

Terms  on  “SELECTED”  Farms;  About  10  per 
cent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments  over 
a  term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 


WANTED — Maple  syrup  evaporator  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  25-tree  -  capacity.  C.  J.  LINDSEY, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Prairie  State  or  Cyphers  incubator; 

state  price.  LESTER  LEHMAN,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Equipment  for  my  farm,  eight  and 
two  horsepower  engine,  threshing  machine, 
binder,  grain  seeder,  com  planter,  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  manure  spreader,  potato  seeder  and 
sprayer,  and  so  on.  What  have  you  got?  State 
price  and  condition.  ADVERTISER  6567,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Pony  buggy,  any  description.  Write 
CHAS.  WALKDEN,  Berea,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  on  tractor  10-20  or 
larger,  Frick  12  h.p.  steam  tractor  engine  in 
excellent  condition.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  light  plant;  generator,  lt4 
kilowatt,  66  volts,  4  h.p.  engine,  switchboard, 
32  cells  electrolyte:  complete;  good  condition; 
capacity,  sixty  40-watt  lights:  $650  f.  o.  b. 
Southbury.  R.  S.  BALDWIN,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  colony  brooders;  Hill  or  New¬ 
town  preferred;  perfect  condition.  PH.  VAN 
ARSDALE,  Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — American  separator:  300  capacity; 

used  little.  $30;  aermotor  1  h.p.  pumping  en¬ 
gine  and  pump  jack,  $35:  Edison  phonograph 
and  records.  $20;  want  9x12  tent.  GRANGER, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  garden  tractor  iu  working 
condition  for  plowing  and  working  truck; 
“Beeman”  preferred.  LLOYD  GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Mohnton,  Fa.;  R.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Power  spraying  outfit,  without  en¬ 
gine  or  truck;  one-horse  corn  planter;  carload 
molasses  barrels.  PERCY  W.  BUSH,  Stockton, 


TRACTOR  for  sale;  bargain;  La  Crosse  Happy 
Farmer;  used  only  one  week  for  belt  work; 
guaranteed  like  new;  sold  farm.  WILLIAM 
LOSCH,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT— The  finest, 
sweetest  and  most  delicious  grown;  $5.00  per 
box  by  express;  try  a  box.  you  will  want  more. 
II.  BABCOCK,  Box  1S27.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  Universal  tractor.  Model  C. 

and  plow;  fine  condition:  $400.  ADVERTISER 
6592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious; 

by  parcel  post  2nd  and  3rd  zones,  12  lbs., 
$4.50  6  lbs.,  $2.35;  by  express,  not  prepaid,  60 
lbs..  $18.00:  24  one-pound  jars,  $S.50.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Ha  Howell,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Rnral-New-Yorker,  1911-1919,  com¬ 
plete.  SIRAMARC,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


EOR  SALE — Hoover  potato  planter;  Eureka 
potato  digger;  Ospraymo  sprayer,  12-nozzle 
boom:  all  used  onlv  one  season.  HEATH 
WHITE,  Fultoi.ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Prairie  State  incubator.  390-egg 
size,  nearly  new.  in  first-class  condition;  $33. 
WILLIAM  W.  KETCn,  Cohocton,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Newtown  coal  brooder,  twelve 
dollars;  2  Mackay’s  coal  brooders  for  twenty! 
dollars.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Special  Rates  to  Home  Seelters  /  dewitt  foster. 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  home  seekers  and  jf  cJ^diV^NruoMl^iaw*”' 
their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the  f  Dept.  9782  ,  Marquette  Building! 
Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail-  *  CHICAGO 

ways.  Rates  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free  V,£BS  SSS 

on  request.  Write  or  mail  coupon  TOD  A  Y!  .c  on  the  items  concerning  Western  Canada 

S  checked  below: 

. Opportunities  for  Big  Profits  in  Wheat. 

. Big  Money-Making  from  Stock  Raising. 

J  . Special  Railway  Rates  for  Home  Seekers. 

. Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities. 

^  Name . . . . . . . . . 

*  Address . . . R.  F.  D. ........... 


Dewitt  Foster 

Superintendent  of  Resources 
Canadian  National  Railways 
Dept.  9782 

Marquette  Building  v 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Canadian 

National 

Pailujans 


S  To 


State.... 
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CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  ”  chicks. _  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requiremen.r.  A  farm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet. 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON,  DELAWARE  CO.,  PA. 


oldest,  best  strain;  the  kind  that  win  and  top  the 
market.  HATCHING  EGGS.  $30  per  1O0. 
WHITE  ROCKS 
Purchased  entire  flocks  of  Chicahawbut  Farms. 
1910  best  W.  Rocks  at  Storrs.  40  cockerels  from 
high  producers.  Plenty  size  and  vigor.  ®5—  $15. 

H.  Eggs,  $30  per  100. 

Weber  Bros.  Buck  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

“College  Queen."  Record,  308  eggs  at  Storrs  7th 

I. aying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to -281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker- 
vis,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Send  for  circular.  O,  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

M-oney  made  from 

O-ur  utility  S,  C.  W.  Leghorn  peeps. 

N-ow  is  the  time  to  order. 

E-very  ehix  from  Ferris  and  Barron  matings. 
Y-our  order  comes  next.  $20  THE  HUNDRED. 

TKIANGLE  "  B  "  POULTRY  FARM  -  DENTON  MO. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Orders  booked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  $10  per  100; 
day-old  chicks,  $25  per  100.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 
25°°  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  ugaitist  bill 
of  lading.  STARLIGHT  FARMS 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  GLEN  SPEY.N  Y.  Main  Hatchery. 


For  Sale-40  S.G.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

(.Barron  strain^.  $2.25  each. 


now 
laying. 

K.  GREGORIK,  Ne—field,  N. Y . 


50,000  Sin*l'Con"‘ 


from  our  Egg  Baak- 

White  "  ‘  !  ' 

A  merican-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heary  egg  production.  Laying 
(  cutest  vinners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  GIUNIi* 
T  II  \>  STOCK  1AUM  A  HATCH  KB  V,  U.  R«.  1,  Zeeland,  Mlehlgnu 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN 


2  289 

1  VINELAND  1919 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1.300  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  •  Lambertville.  N.  J. 


Highest  Individual  Record 
at  Storrs  in  1919 


LADY  PROFITEER 

221,  200.  188,  185, 158  reeoi-ds  of  other  birds  in  this  pen. 
•iv  Inch  is  now  mated  to  a  male  whose  dam  laid  281.  Eggs 
from  this  mating  $10  per  setting. 

S.  G.  McLEAN,  So.  Glastonbury,  CONN. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  u*£ 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  V\  yan- 
dottes.  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks.  Shepard  Anconas.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  li.  I.  beds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  fABM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns  f™? 

booklet  of  our  288  egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 

126  Uikeman  St,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  1 1  CaND^JP 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers 

Money  back  for  dead  ones.  Pamphlet  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Hampton's  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS  circular  be- 

f  ire  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
-  - .  . UPTON, 


earth.  Write  today,  a.  E 


.  Box  R.  Piltstown,  N.  J. 


Eggs— Chicks— Leghorn  Pullets  in  the  country  with  an 

<  .tat>lislied  reputation  in  Leghorns,  Reds,  Hocks,  Wyan- 
clottes.  Mating  list  ready.  FOREST  1 111MS,  Kookaway.il.  4. 

So  Uf  I  OL'  from  selected  heavy-laying 

.  U,  W.  Leghorn  uhlCKS  breeders  ITiees  for  chicks 

readv  for  deliverv  Feb.  18.  per  list-—  $22  ;  Mar.  11 — S20  ;  Ap 
_ $i| ;  May  IT— *15.  BAUl'EI.  NIECE  A  SON,  Stock iuu.  N. i 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  £l!ic8  °'  ders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I’  A  It  AD  I  »  E 
l’OULTKV  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 

8.  C.  W.  I.EGIIORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
leading  money-making  breed  of  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Eggs  and  ehix  at  reasonable  prices. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

L0NGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


CHIX 


0  M. 


SEE  THE  TKICE 
OF  EGGS 


DEMAND  GREATER 
ur  *.oi<s  THAN  SUPPLY 

Purchase  Our  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

and  get  some  of  thu  prosperity. 

Homeland  Farm  -  Rosexdale,  la.  i. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS  FROM 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms 

<J  Let  u9  supply  you  with  chicks  and 
hatching  egg9  from  selected  trap- 
nested  breeders  that  have  made  the 
largest  poultry  farm  a  commercial 
success.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
for  size,  vigor  and  quality  to  produce 
large  white  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford’s 
Stores  in  New  York. 

Send  today  for  price  list. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GOOD  WINTER 
LAYING  LEGHORNS 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  244 

Two  Pens  owned  and  bred  by  T, ion  Head  Poultry 
Farm  averaged  63  per  cent  for  Dec.  and  dan.  All 
North  West  Competition.  Pen  81  now  at  Vineland 
laid  349  Eggs  during  Dec.  Can  spare  a  few  Cocker¬ 
els.  285  stock.  $7  to  $10.  Hatching  Eggs,  190— $15; 
60— $10  Order  from  this  ad.  No  booklets. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY'  FARM,  Dover,  N.  J. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  ’Nuff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  and  Chixsold  to  April  20 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  readv  in  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pieasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  N.J 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  aud  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  »:t.50-$5-$10eaeh.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY'.  Mattituck,  N.  Y\ 

Just  Imported  -Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  matings 
this  year.  Big  birds  with  highest  pedigrees— 280-288 
eggs.  Our  Stcond  importation.  Baby  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Choice  cocker- 
els  for  sale.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
layingvigorous  strain  thatnre  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  and  many  customers.  Baby  clucks 
that  will  please  you  at  $18  per  100.  Order  early. 
FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  -  Hype  Park,  N .  1 . 

OWEN’S  Record  Breaking  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Individual  record  Su6.Su5.SOC.  SU2.TW1.  SVT.  WW.  301  eggs, 
.lust  a  few  eggs  from  the  above  Pen  at  $te  per  setting. 
Communicate  with  JAMES  ll.  out  8,  Proprietor,  East  COG 
1>EM1  A 91  POL  LI  It Y  PLANT,  R.O.  No.  4.  Newburgh,  N.w  York 


•I# 


,  FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  lively  chicks  that  will  quickly  grow  into  profit-producing 
r  poultry— Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Safe  delivery  anywhere  within 
1 200  miles  guaranteed.  Post  prepaid.  Begin  right -now.  Get  my  book. 

ROCKS  REDS  LEGHORNS  WYANDOTTES 

W.F  HILLPOT  BOX  1_ FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  P0ULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

|  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  R.  L  Red*  -  B.  P.  Rocks  -  W.  Wyandotte*  j 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  aud  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  flocks 
headed  l,v  males  from  tlie  Hoi  ks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  Inter, 
national  laying  con.^E  Hatch.ng  Egg.  from  the .amt :  mar  unguaranteed,  eight  j 
per  cent  fertile,  •.reeders  arejarge,  Mgorous  j 


per  ueui  imnt.  n  oruuuur  9  •  r.  >  -o  -  - 

productive  aud  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
for  it  NOW. 


. . your  flock  more 

Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 


•  At  nvlfi  M  m 

C.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farm*.  Box  IOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World  s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  eliill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE:- We  refund  money  aud 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  301  Pennington  Ave..  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
trill  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Iteeord  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  13.  1920: 

BARRED  BOCKB  Week  Total 

Merritt  M. Clark.  Conn . 35  401 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  22  2.50 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 .  14  138 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  29  329 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L  I .  34  39.5 

Oneek  Farm.  L,  1 .  31  392 

E.  C.  Foreman.  Ontario .  17  89 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates .  12 

Hock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  34  345 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y .  8  307 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  23  158 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  42  274 

1).  8.  Vaughn,  R.  I.  ...  13  26 

It.  A  Wilson.  N.  H .  13  72 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H .  32  313 

S.  Bradford  All.vu.  Mass . 31  284 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  M  ss .  22  100 

Chlckatawbut  Farms  Mass .  35  285 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  18  85 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslln.  N.  J .  26  292 

WHITE  WYANDOTTEB 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  27  398 

Appleerest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  40  380 

Harry  J).  Emmons,  Conn . .  33  249 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  43  274 

Herbert  X,  Warren.  Que  .  Canada  ....  28  377 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V . 36  357 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  37  456 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.  V .  25  305 

BUFF  WYANDOTTEB 

U.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  2J  453 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y .  44  437 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  34  425 

H.  8.  Bickford.  N.  II .  14  167 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass .  29  '552 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn .  22  414 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N. H .  38  363 

Chits.  II.  Lane.  Mass .  26  509 

XV.  E.  Uumsted.  Conn .  33  168 

II.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  19  146 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass .  81  191 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn .  41)  312 

Edward  P,  Usher.  Mass..... .  18  242 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 .  27  251 

John  E.  Dorsey.  Conn .  19  99 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  34  476 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn .  13  99 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn .  12  11 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  .  6  36 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College.  Ore .  33  192 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 17  188 

A  ■  E.  Hampton.  N.J... ..........  ......  3  *  31  * 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  II.  Penny.  N.  Y .  34  211 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr..  L.  1 .  38  394 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  33  404 

G lenhope  Farm,  Mass .  43  483 

Emory  U.  Bartlett,  Mass .  19  199 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  40  448 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  V . Stf  316 

A.  B.  Hull,  Conn .  22  239 

Eigenrauch  A  I.ie Winter.  N.  J .  24  166 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  39  304 

Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn .  42  193 

email's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  28  379 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  30  246 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  36  271 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  22  216 

L.  E.  lngoldbby,  N.  Y .  36  348 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 39  271 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  21  248 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  27  261 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  37  285 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  25  98 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  35  209 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  48  369 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J  .  41  344 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4  65 

Klein  N.J .  12  50 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  26  305 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  22  384 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  19  330 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn .  35  359 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  30  277 

CliHord  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  06  232 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  31  501 

J.  A.  llansen.  Ore .  36  284 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich .  17  192 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theuseu,  Conn .  25  308 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y .  18  18<i 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec .  13  71 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  15  174 

tT.  8.  Dist.  Barracks,  Kan .  10  69 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J .  30  232 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J .  27  238 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  25  458 

M.  J.  Quaekenbusb.  N.  J .  24  121 

The  Yates  Farm.N.  Y .  14  59 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  129 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  19  258 

Wlllauna  Farm.  N.  J .  25  106 

C.  8  Greene.  N.  J .  28  161 

Coleman  Miles.  Ill .  30  121 

Total . .  2721  26085 


Concrete  Floors  for  Henhouse 

I  expect  to  use  concrete  for  my  poultry- 
house  floors.  IIow  are  the  so-called  damp- 
proof  floors  constructed  ?  M.  Q.  c. 

Connecticut. 

A  concrete  poultry-house  floor  should 
be  watertight  if  drained  by  a  layer 
of  large  field  stones,  or  other  porous  ma¬ 
terial,  and  if  made  of  sand,  gravel  and  con¬ 
crete  correctly  proportioned  to  make  a 
dense  mixture.  The  concrete  should  also 
l>e  put  in  place  as  a  moist,  quaky  mass, 
not  one  so  reduced  by  the  addition  ©I 
water  as  to  give  it  a  thin,  soupy  con 
sistency.  Most  poultry-house  floors  may 
also  be  raised  several  inches  above  the 
surrounding  surface  of  the  ground  by  0 
layer  of  stones  underneath,  thus  further 
protecting  them  from  surface  water. 

M.  B.  D. 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coat  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
Regulator.  Prices 

*19.75  to  *34.75 

LIBERTY -MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 

Price*  *18.50 
to  *23.58 

DIue 
Flame 
Smokeless 
Perfect 
Automatic 
Regulation 

INTERCONVERTIBLE' 

Anvcoal  burning  outfit  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intro-l 
during  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 

Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  $10.-50| 

Liberty  StoveCo.^0  cl,Mt,,,,t  st- 


-;*v 


w-~  ■ 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 8 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burris  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

I  R.  W0THERSP00N 

244  N.  Front  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stop  Hatching  Weak  Chicks 


With  Cheap  Incubators 

Remember,  it  is  not  how 
many  you  hatch  that 
counts,  but  how  many 
you  raise.  A  Queen 
costs  but  little  more, 
and  the  extra  chicks 
that  live  and  grow  soon 
pay  the  difference. 

Queen  Incubators 

Hatch  Chicks  That  Live  and, Crow 

Accurately  regulated— taking  care  of  a  variation  of 
70  degrees  without  danger.  Built  of  genuine  Red¬ 
wood-very  scarce  in  these  days  of  imitation.  Cheap¬ 
er  woods,  and  pasteboard  lining  in  iron  and  tin  mu- 
chines,  retain  the  odors  to  weaken  and  kill  the 
hatching  chicks. 

Start  your  chicks  with  a  Queen  constitution  and  they 
will  make  money  for  you.  Catalog  free. 

Queen  Incubator  Co.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

BUST  CONNTRl  i  THIN 

Simplest  to  Opekat* 

60—100  —  150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

W rite  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  N  UTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


ches 


INCUBATOR 

The  accepted  standard  machine  that  hat 
the  highest  percentage  of  finest  chicks.  . 

Most  efficient  yet  simple 
methodofheat.  moistnreand 
ventilation  control.  Most 
costly  to  build,  slightly  high¬ 
er  in  price,  but  cheapest  as 
1  judged  by  results.  If  you 
demand  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  will  choose  it.  Semi 
tor  free  catalog. 

Prairie  Stste  Incubator  Co. 

47>  Main  St..  Homer  City.  Penn. 


$ 4  Q  AC  Buys  140-Egg; 
y  Champion 

BelleCity  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — Hot -Water,  Copper 
Tauk,  Double  Wall#  Fibre  Bourd,  Self  ltegulated. 
Thermometer  Holder,  Nursery.  With  $7.SS  Ilot- 
Wutor  140-Chick  Brooder  —  Both  only  $18.50 

Freight  Prepaid  Towards  Express 

1  this  Guaranteed  Matching  Outfit  and  my  Guide  Book 

setting  up  and  operating  your  success  Is  sure. 


With  this 
for 


My 


peoial  Offers 

provide  ways  to  earn  extra 
money.  Save  time — Order 
Notv.  or  write  for  Free 
catalog.  “Hatching  Facts” 
—It  tells  all— Jim  Bohan.Pres. 
cubaior  Co..  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


150 


EGG 

CHICK 


rRMKT 

PAID 

East  of  th* 
itockle* 


/Both 

for 

*17- 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
—  iron;  triple  waUs.cop- 
per  tank, nursery. egg  tester.ther- 
mometcr.  30  days' trill — money  back  I 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
^roncladJncubBto^o^BojVjO^jcInejWiBjJ 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


447. 


Van’s  “Victory”  Reds 

BOTH  COMBS 

Winner*  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

1918—1919 

Madison  Square  Garden,  1920 

EGGS  for  HATCHING 

MA  TING  LIST  FREE 

JOHN  C.  VANDEROEF 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  —DUCKLINGS 


Leading  varieties.Order  now 
for  March  and  April  deliver¬ 
ies.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

Long  Island  Hatcheries 

ROOKVILLE  CENTRE,  NEW  YORK 


Hummer’s  FamousBaby  Chicks 

and  grow.  Circular  free.  E.  R.  HUMMER  (  CO..  Frenchtown.  R.  J, 


RFST  RRFFnQ  Po,,ltry>I),lcks-  Geese.  Turkey*, Guineas, 
DCOI  DrtCCUd  Hares,  Cavies,  Pigs,  anil  Holstein 
Calves.  Catalog  Free.  ,  H.  A.  S  0  CUE  R,  StllerivlIU,  r* 


S.  C.  ANCONA 

Hatching  Eggs,  *3  per  15.  M.  5.  GAGE  A  SON, Silver  Creek,  BY. 


MINORCA  S-S.  C.  Black  Chix 

20c  each.  Ready  March  25.  Mrs.  Lewis  Merrille,  Bliss,  N.T. 


Gorne  cocks  and  cockerels, 

UUII1BII  S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns  for  Sale.  Also  other  good 
Capacity  Cockerels.  E.  H.  t  C.  W.  HASTINGS.  Homer,  New  York 


I »»  White  Wyandottes,  Cornell  Certified.  Flock 
_  ,  -o-1  visited  monthly  by  Cornell  extension  man. 
Baby  chicks  25c  each.  Certified  chicks,  BOe  each. 
Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jct.,  S.  Y: 

,200,000  Chicks  Mlnorcas  and  Broilesr 

'at  very  low  prices.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post,  charges 
prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  11th  year; 
flue  catalog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PELHAM  FARM 

offers  for  sale 

WHITE  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS 

ALSO  PEKIN  DUCK  BREEDERS 

Address 

iDONALD  McLEAN,  Poultryman,  Box  1031,  Southampton,  N.  Y, 


DUCK  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

r/ipn  *2  per  12.  *12  per  100.  *i  oo  per  1.000. 
Eitl(lu)  Sold  out  of  ducklings. 

ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Euclid,  Ohio 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  fhe  “  Goldbank  ”  Strain. 
Large  Frame  and  Bone.  Min  IllA  OHUMBLEY,  Proper,  Va 

MR  TlirlfOvc  for  Extra  fine  Marked  Toms, 
■  IR*  IIIIIVCjrOsi5;  hens,  *1  o.  Trios  not  related. 
•33.  C.  G.  BOWER,  LUDLOWyiLLE,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Pe^in  DUCK  EGGS 

Splendid  Stock.  High  Fertility.  $12  per  hundred.  Cash 
with  order.  BEECH  DALE  DUCK  FARM.  Bird-in-Hand.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, Cavies,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  l’a. 

75  Oftft  Chirk«  for  19-°:  s-  C.  White  and 
V_j1J1V.KS  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  P. 
Rocks  and  mixed  chicks.  Write  for  ftee  booklet. 
The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trapnested  stock.  $S  n  hund¬ 
red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HUME.  Winjlcd.  Conn. 

ihtcMgEtp 

Barron’s  Whitn  Wyandott*  SSSSUmir'K! 

with  records.  Eggs  for  hatching,  e.  e.  lewis,  Apihciiin.  n.t. 

AL‘  S.O.BDFF  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS 

vHlCKS  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Jacob  Neimond,  boi  2,  McAlistkrvii.i.e,  Pa- 


Pvprlow  Brown  Leghorns,  World’s  Record  layers  Atner- 
L,cl,aJ  ican  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
Winners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Eveulay  Farm,  Boi  16,  Portland,  Indiana 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

,  (The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Sussex  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Bei.mar,  N.  J. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES  Eaal*S?J'H,Z™mG 

Settings  of  Fifteen*  Two  to  Ten  Dollars 
Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb  New  Hartford,  Conn, 


THE  HENYARD 


Eggs  for  Hatching  &  Baby  Chickens 

All  popular  varieties.  Dogs  aud  bantams,  too.  Big  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  6c  in  stamps,  IS<>  pofet  cards  answered. 

“  Just-a-Alere  Poultry  Farm”,  Hampton,  N.Y 


CHICKSCOCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas.  It.  I.  Reds,  botli  combs,  W. 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  S.  C.\V.  aud  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Riverdole  Poultry  Firm,  lot  165.  Rivordalo.  N  J 


BABYCHiX”S£ 

Feb.  L  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write-for  price  list 
aud  order  blank.  THE  SI'E.NL’EK  lUTCIlEKY,  Speuoei-,  Ohio 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa-  , 

•  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
deed  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (g) 

L-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.-1 


California  J 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  225  hens  and  pullets,  and  we 
have  not  got  even  24  eggs  out  of  the 
whole  lot  yet;  have  40  yearlings,  80  good- 
looking  pullets,  hatched  last  April.  The 
pullets  are  in  one  house ;  roosting  house, 
10x15;  scratching  shed,  10x16.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  take  30  or  more  and 
put  elsewhere?  Yearlings  are  in  two 
coops,  each  8x16  ft.  This  is  a  long  coop 
of  four  units.  Other  people’s  hens  seem 
to  lay,  and  I  don’t  understand  why  mine 
do  not.  They  get  nearly  5  ozr.  a  day  each 
of  food.  There  were  a  lot  of  red  mites  in 
the  coops.  d.  w.  M. 

A  combined  roosting  house  and  scratch¬ 
ing  shed  10x31  ft.  should  be  large  enough 
for  80  pullets,  but,  if  infested  with  red 
mites  and  lice,  hese  quarters  certainly 
would  not  be  suitable  for  any  flock.  They 
should  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
and  whitewashed  and  the  mites  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  several  applica¬ 
tions  of  kerosene  and  oil,  kerosene  and 
carbolic  acid,  earbolineum  or  some  one  of 
the  coal  tar  disinfetants.  to  the  perches 
and  to  all  their  hiding  places.  Some  part 
of  your  lack  of  success  in  getting  eggs 
may  be  due  also  to  insufficient  or  ill-bal¬ 
anced  rations.  Try  keeping  a  dry  mash 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  eornmeal,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap  constantly  before  the  fowls  in  open 
hoppers,  from  which  they  cannot  scratch 
and  waste  the  mixture.  Keep  water  also 
constantly  before  them.  for.  without  it, 
they  cannot  consume  sufficient  dry  mash. 
Give  them  some  kind  of  vegetable  food, 
raw  potatoes,  if  you  have  .nothing  better. 
Feed  their  mixed  grains  morning  and 
night  in  litter.  The  trouble  with  enlarged 
and  sour  crops  may  be  due  to  lack  of  grit 
and  crushed  oyster  shell.  Supply  these 
with  some  charcoal,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  There  may  be  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  poor  laying  of  these  pullets, 
of  course,  but  the  above  suggestions  may 
be  sufficient  to  bring  about  better  results. 

M.  B.  D. 


I  Have  Cornell _ WUnf-  ft  ft? 

Certified  Stock  ”  Hut  IS  US 


This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, vigor 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th.  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  ns  Special  Breeding 
Stock,  the  largest  number  of  Hens  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  lloek  in  N.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  *  to 
6  pounds  each  aud  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show.  I  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  pen  of  Utility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
udgod  by  Professor  Krum  of  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog 

Maple  Avenue  Fruit  arid  Poultry  Farm 

Farley  Porter  l}f  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


SOFT-HEAT 


v Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Years, 

i  Insures  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 

<every  good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee. 

1  Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

1  combines  hot  air  and  water.  Auto¬ 
mat  ic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.Centerheat  plan. round 
nest,  turn  semi-automaticni!y  with¬ 

out  removing  trav, — saves  twin  and 
roomy,  simple,  St’e.  Sura.  Etpress Prepaid. 
Write  for  Big  Now  Free  Book. 
PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  1G0,  Blair, Nebraska 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  For  Sale 

from  trapnested  heii9.  Records  and  prices  as  fol¬ 
lows:  180—200,  $4;  200-210,  $5;  210—220.  $6;  220— 
244.  $7 .  No  male  used  whose  dam  laid  less  than  218. 
HATCHING  EGGS,  89  per  hundred  and  up. 
Every  breeder  at  least  two  years  old.  You  get  no 
inllet's  eggs  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
f ALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


S’ 


KENDEL’S  SUPERIOR  STRAINS 


BABY 

CHIX 


HATCHING 

EGGS 

A.  O.  KEND 


Famous  for  Standard 
Bred,  Utility  Qualities 

All  leading  breeds  including.  Leghorns,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Kooks,  Reds  .Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  An- 
conas,  Brahmas ,  Ungshons,  Orpingtons.  Prices 
reasonable.  Circular  free. 

L,  238  Prospect  Ave.  Cleveland*  O. 


BRED  TO  LAY 


WHITE  HOCKS 
8.  C.  W.  I. EG  HORNS 
„  S.  0.  K.  I.  It  K II  S 

Blood  of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Pay-old  chicks 
from  Feb.  25th  to  May  15.  Order  ahead  as  the  surplus  suj>- 
ply  will  bo  limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Tarmouthport,  Mass. 


HAV  fll  ft  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ami  White  I.eg- 
Urt  I  ",VLUhornsfron’  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

W  Main  St..  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  ami  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Buff, 
Barreil  and  White  Rocks  Rods,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  lluuner  n .. -I  l' 

A I. fill-ill  POULTRY  Fa  KM.  R,  34,  Fhoenlivllle,  P*.  UUCKUllgS 


Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  dmt,u'D-orca8'  "  UitMVya”' 


bred,  farm  raised. 


es. T  ra p  u  est  ed,  line 

MUSK0DAY  PUULTRY  FARM.  North  Clymer,  N.Y. 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  eta. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75  cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Library 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  MED. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  x«ausf  ,eu,mr : 

guaranteed.  THOMAS  REILET.  Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass 


Canadian  Strain  Black  Leghorn  Pallets — yearlings,  cock¬ 
erels.  Pen  of  20  Black  Minorca*,  $4:»-  Pen  of  1«  Columbian 
Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Cockerel  $50.  granger,  Berkshire  N.Y. 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


GROW 


LAY 


Hgh  quality,  moderate  price  and  the  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We 
^e.!mZek, and  our  thonsan<5s  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  CANNOT  DUPLI¬ 
CATE  THESE  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ELSEWHERE  AT  THE  ‘  SAME  PRICE. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform 
tiuj^v^n'nffci  they  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in 
tlmr  youngsters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete 
and  are  manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

100,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  Hatchery 
MARCH  4th,  8th.  15th.  22nd,  29th 
CHICKS  FROM  SPRINGFIELD  HATCHERY  AFTER 

25  Chicks 


$  7.00 
8.25 


50  Chicks 

$12.50 

15.00 


17.50 


20.00 


APRIL  1st 

100  Chicks 

$25.00 


Black  Leghorns! 

and  | 

White  LeghornsJ 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 

Buff  Rocks  !-  ...  950 

Buff  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes, 

Columbian  Wyandottes! 

White  Orpingtons 

,  ...  and  f  •  10.75 

Black  Minorcas  J 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now-dS 
from  this  ad — get  prompt  delivery.  uirect. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


30.00 


35.00 


40.00 


Box  K 
FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Box  K 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

THOMPSON’ 8  Imperial  Ringlets  Direct  Exhibition  Mttings 
lo  eggs — $5;  100— S25.  Breeding  pen*,  5  pullets  and 
cockerel— S40.  Cockerelx-S7.50  to  S25.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BftCORN.  Seroeantsville,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLP  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Sjorgetown,  Delaware 


20  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  Sale 

March  hatched.  Eggs  direct  from  Jules  F.  Fran- 
cais.  Large,  vigorous  birds  which  have  never  had  a 

setback.  Thus,  \V.  Moore,  Central  Village,  Ct. 


1171  r\  *  Fishel  strain. Yearlings  only.  Eggs. 
White Kofks  50  Por  15  =  S12  per  100.  Chick-, 

II  UUGllUV/Ad  524  fl  G  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven.  N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  I5c.  each.  John  Benuing,  Clyde,  N\  Y. 

C  H  D  |  Retie  Large  boned,  deep  red,  200-egg  pedi- 
v.  V.  II.  I.  ncua  greed  cockerels,  $3.60,  $5.00,  $6  00 

GENOA,  N.  Y. 


C.  LESLIE  MASON 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs 

for  sale,  from  strong,  healthy  winter  lavingstrain.  $3  per 
15,  or  *10  per  100.  Mrs.  HUNK  E.  HaRT'IN,  ll.tli.ld,  I'ennu. 


BUCK’S  BarredRocksru£ y^eeamg1' 

cockerels,  $L 00 each.  GARRET  W.  Bll’K,  Celts  .Sect,  N.  J. 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  f®eile?o°rd  sea°ie. 

Hatching  eggs.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  contest. 

JULi.7  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kook*.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 
strain  of  winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stock 
Send  for  Circular.  GILBERT  A.  WILLIAMS,  Warwick,  .\.  Y 


COCKERELS-E  GGS-  g££Z 

from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by  High  pedigreed 
males,  $0  to  $10.  Hatching  eggs,  $10  to  *12  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  G.  H.  WkaIGUT,  We*t  WllUncton.Conn. 

DeerBrookPouItryFarm’s^ 

White  Diarrhea  tested  and  best  Reds  in  Storrs  1918- 
19  egg  laying  contest,  llatchiug  eggs  S15J  per 
hundred.  Pedigreed  eggs.  Send  for  mating  list. 
Address  Short  Falls,  New  Hampshire 


Baby  Chicks — S.  C.  ff.  Leghorns 

N.  J.  Contest  Winners  Head  the  Flock 

BRED  for  EGGS 

$22  per  $100  —  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

W  rite  us  for  Contest  Records 
LUCERNE F ARM,  Inc..  Box  16, Culpeper.Va. 


SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  [S.C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRED  BY  males 

from  liens  with  records  200-297.  HATCHING  EGGS  Sat- 
is  factum  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  amiPrices. 

White  Diamond”  Farm,  Milford,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  Strain 

The  heaviest  hiying  “Standard  Bred’’ 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the* best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
W  hite  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and 
BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

15  eggs— $1.75;  30 — $3.00;  100 — $8.  Circular  free. 

L.  S.  Spakford  -  Martville.  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BRULTO-LAT,  BLCE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  the 
LEA0IN6  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  ou  approval  for  $4  and  $5  each. 
EGGS— *2.60  per  15:  SI  2  50  per  100— EGGS 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Vibert  231  to  2S9-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Cocker¬ 
els.  $•>  and  $tO.  Anna  M.  Jonks,  Craryviiae.  New  York 


S.C.Heds 

260-egg  pedigree  females.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  Route  7.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


260-egg  pedigree 
males.  225  to 


Stockton  Hatchery’s  Chicks 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ANCON AS 

BLACK  MINORCAS 


RHOADE  ISLAND  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
WHITE  ROCKS 


Send  for  our  2d -page  Catalog  giving  pou  interesting  valuable  facts  about  chicks 

and  poultry.  FREE  for  the  asking.  = 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J.  I 


The  Flower  of  the  SeaMon*s  Chicks 


Worth-While  Chicks  at  Prices  You  Can  Afford 

It’s  Economy  to  get  KOSEMONT  CHICKS.  Nine  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable  vane, 
ties.  Fine  in  appearance,  high  in  ’’business’’  qualities.  From  choice  flocks  of  breeders 
kept  on  open  ranges,  insuring  health,  strength  and  vigor.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  NEW  ROSEMONT  CATALOG 

Full  of  chicken  facts  and  helpful  pictures.  Don’t  fail  to  get  your  copy.  Learu  ahout 
Rosemont  quality  stock,  Rosemont  fair-deal  methods,  the  Roscmont  moderate  prices 
Know  these  things  before  you  place  your  chick  order— be  sure  of  liberal  treatment  and 
satisfaction  c*et  that  catalogue — send  tor  it  tj)day. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY  Drawer  4 


ROSEMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 


448  Tfie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

From  an  Indiana  Hill  Farm 


A  Farm  Woman  of  the  Central  West 

Ax  Unflattering  Attitude.  —  Our 
farm  is  on  the  rolling  uplands  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Wabash  River  Valley. 
As  is  often  the  ease.  th»  upland  farms 
here  are  the  oldest,  earlit  cleared  lands, 
and  quite  naturally  have  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  worn-out  farms.  No¬ 
body  has  shown  a  very  loving  spirit  to¬ 
ward  these  farms :  even  some  of  the  own¬ 
ers  have  displayed  considerable  scorn  for 
them.  We  had  had  some  connection  with 
ours  for  a  number  of  years  and  during 
that  time  had  heard  so  much  contempt 
for  hill  farms  and  worn-out  land  in  gen¬ 
eral.  and  our  own  in  particular,  that  I  had 
not  been  very  favorably  impressed  with 
our  piece  of  property,  although  1  had 
never  seen  it.  I  remember  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  place,  shortly  before  we  came 
here  to  live,  that  T  observed  farms  and 
farm  homes  from  the  train  window  all  the 
way  down.  I  looked  at  the  most  ex¬ 
hausted  lands  aud  dejected-looking  places 
that  we  passed  and  thought  to  myself  that 
it  must  be  like  those.  But  I  was  so  tired, 
so  weary  of  rows  of  houses  and  lawns,  of 
parallel  lines  of  sidewalk  and  continually 
passing  people,  of  keeping  our  three  small 
hoys  on  their  own  lot.  lest  they  annoy  our 
exacting  neighbor  on  our  left  or  our 
agreeable  neighbor  on  our  right,  and  of 
our  dark  roojns  and  the  indoor  life  for 
myself,  that  the  most  unpromising-looking 
farm  seemed  endowed  with  possibilities 
for  a  home.  Of  course.  I  warned  myself 
of  the  unseen  difficulties  which  were  also 
possibilities  and  which  were,  no  doubt, 
responsible  for  some  of  the  results  which 
the  dejected  places  showed.  But  I  felt  I 
was  prepared  for  anything  I  might  find. 

Back  on  the  Dirt  Road. — To  reach 
the  place  one  turns  off  from  the  main 
road,  the  pike  as  it  is  called  here,  and  fol¬ 
lows  a  dirt  road  up  and  down  hill  for  a 
lit  tle  more  than  a  half  mile,  where  a  creek 
crosses  the  road.  There  is  no  bridge,  and 
the  creek  is  forded  without  difficulty  ex¬ 
cept  at  times  following  heavy  rains,  when 
it  swells  into  a  torrent.  The  dirt  road 


and  the  creek  were  about  what  I  expected 
to  see.  having  heard  before  of  them  also. 
But  now’  we  were  there,  or  here,  rather. 
The  road  wound  past  a  rolling  field  just 
turning  greeu  with  Alfalfa  growth  (March 
•11  1  aud  past  a  bend  of  the  same  creek 
where  the  water  runs  over  a  smooth  rock 
floor  and  down  a  limestone  terrace,  form¬ 
ing  falls  two  to  three  feet  in  height — a 
real  waterfall  of  clear  spring  water.  Here 
we  turned  and  went  up  the  hill  to  the 
house. 

The  Blooming  Countryside.  —  We 
visited  the  place  again  in  early  Summer, 
and  nothing  could  have  discouraged  me 
then  from  making  our  home  here.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  flowers  aud  green  hill¬ 
sides.  wooded  slopes  and  glades,  such 
varied  color  and  sky  effects,  and  over  it  all 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  quietness.  I  could 
thank  the  hill  road  for  that.  In  the  Fall 
we  took  possession  and  came  here  to  live. 
It  seemed  lovelier  than  before  and.  though 
we  were  very  much  occupied  with  finish¬ 
ing  up  the  Fall  work  and  getting  ourselves 
established  here,  every  day  was  a  luxury 
to  me.  and  the  children  were  the  happiest 
I  had  ever  seen  them. 

Struggling  Crops.  —  Of  course,  one 
cannot  live  or  pay  debts  on  beauty  or 
mere  happiness,  though  they  count  for 
more  than  we  usually  realize.  And  we 
found  more  than  that  here.  We  found 
the  worn-out  characteristics  sure  enough. 
The  crops  were  thiu  aud  struggling.  The 
farm  was  somewhat  cut  up  by  the  mean¬ 
dering  stream,  and  by  gulches.  But  we 
found  plenty  of  tillable  laud,  more  than 
enough  to  keep  one  family  busy,  and  it 
has  never  worried  me  because  there  were 
irregularities  aud  some  waste  land.  One 
usually  must  pay  for ‘beauty  in  some  way, 
aud  if  all  had  to  have  level,  regular  fields 
many  of  us  would  go  without  homes  iu 
the  country.  Along  with  the  struggling 
crops  we  found  gigantic  weeds.  I  never 
saw  weeds  grow  as  they  do  here.  Their 
roots  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil  and  finding  elements  for 
their  growth.  They  worried  me  till  it  oc¬ 


curred  to  me  that  where  weeds  can  grow 
other  plants  can  be  made  to  do  so.  too.  if 
conditions  are  made  right.  That,  of  course, 
is  our  chief  problem,  and  will  keep  us 
studying  for  some  years. 

A  Busy  Fall. — There  was  so  much  to 
be  done  that  Fall.  We  felt  we  could  not 
afford  to  hire  help,  and  there  were  few 
men  to  be  had  anyhow,  so  I  helped  in  the 
fields  and  about  the  chores  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  took  for  my  regular  chores  the 
care  of  the  hens  and  a  small  lot  of  pig.s 
which  we  purchased.  I  knew  very  little 
about  feeding  pigs,  but  we  studied  the 
farm  papers  and  bulletins,  and  worked  out 
our  ration  subject  to  modifications  as 
seemed  advisable.  I  had  fed  three  small 
boys  quite  successfully  for  several  years, 
so  I  thought  1  could  surely  learn.  I  found, 
too.  that  feeding  children  had  given  me 
some  points  that  might  be  useful  in  feed¬ 
ing  young  animals,  and  I  observed  the 
pigs  carefully  while  they  were  still  iu  their 
mother's  care.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  pigs  had  all  they  diould  have  had. 
or  just  the  kinds  of  feed  they  most  needed, 
but  I  watched  indications  just  as  I  had 
done  with  the  children,  although  the  indi¬ 
cations  were  not  entirely  the  same.  I 
found  I  could  understand  pig  cries  much 
as  I  had  learned  to  interpret  a  baby's  cry, 
and  could  tell  whether  they  were  just 
plain  hungry  or  famishing  because  they 
were  not  getting  enough  at  each  feeding. 
I  am  never  so  much  afraid  of  underfeed¬ 
ing  as  of  overfeeding,  so  I  was  proceed¬ 
ing  cautiously.  But  as  long  as  their  tails 
curled  iu  persistent  little  knots,  they  kept 
a  certain  degree  <>f  plumpness  and  were 
active  and  playful.  I  concluded  they  were 
thriving  on  my  ration.  This  is  a  woman's 
way  of  feeding  hogs,  sure  enough,  but  I 
felt  that  my  results  were  not  so  bad. 
When  they  w  ere  4  1-1!  mouths  old  I  turned 
them  over  to  my  husband  to  finish  out  for 
market.  At  six  months  he  sold  them,  and 
they  averaged  a  little  over  200  lbs.  each. 

Everyday  Happiness.  ■ — Chores  aud 
farm  duties  do  take  time  and  lm  mistake. 
Wo  worked  early  and  late,  took  no  recrea¬ 
tion  and  did  not  even  rest  on  Sundays,  for 
we  were  always  thinking  that  iu  another 
week  or  two  we  would  have  those  odds 
and  ends  of  tasks  done  and  everything  iu 
smooth  running  order.  Wo  are  beginning 
to  learn  better,  for  some  of  them  are  not 
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done  yet.  But  iu  spite  of  it  all,  there  is 
something  every  morning  when  it  is  get¬ 
ting  light  to  see  how  our  world  looks  this 
morning — never  quite  twice  alike.  And 
animals  and  children  seem  to  be  purely 
happy  and  enjoy  life  as  I  have  never  seen 
life  enjoyed  before.  The  place  may  never 
be  able  to  supply  all  the  complex  desires 
of  the  grown-ups.  but  very  few  have  those 
satisfied  anywhere.  I  feel  safer  to  take 
my  chances  with  the  children  and  the 
creatures.  ruth  h.  ashley. 

Indiana. 


Refusal  of  Telephone  Number 

Our  postmaster  here  has  a  telephone 
installed  at  the  post  office  (whether  at 
private  or  Government  expense,  I  do  not 
know  >  and  does  not  permit  connections 
being  made  with  anyone  except  those  that 
he  has  given  the  number  to;  when  you 
call  for  the  postoffice  you  are  told  that 
they  have  a  telephone  but  connections  are 
forbidden.  Has  the  telephone  company  a 
right  to  refuse  connections,  to  a  subscri¬ 
ber,  with  any  of  the  ’phones  iu  the  system, 
on  tin1  instructions  of  owner,  who  has 
given  his  number  to  a  select  few  and  for¬ 
bids  all  others?  Does  the  Fostoffice  De¬ 
partment  give  such  privileges  to  their  em¬ 
ployees?  If  so.  why  could  not  railroad 
offices  do  the  same  thing?  The  postoffice 
is  not  troubled  any  more  than  railroad  and 
express  offices  are.  aud  all  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control  the  same  as  the  posiofiice. 
Is  there  not  a  Federal  or  Ohio  State  law 
that  compels  telephone  companies  to  make 
connections  for  ail  paying  subscribers  with 
all  'phones  wired  into  the  same  central? 

Ohio.  c.  a.  n. 

I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  aud  he  stated  this 
postmaster  has  no  free  Government 
'phone.  It  is  a  private  'phone  aud  there 
are  no  rules  prohibiting  him  from  doing 
as  he  desires.  I  Called  at  the  general  of¬ 
fices  of  the  American  Telephone  Go.  and 
they  inform  me  the  postmaster  lm>  a  right 
to  refuse  connections.  It  is  hi<  right  and 
privilege  to  do  as  he  is  doing.  There  is 
no  Federal  law  preventing  his  refusal.  I 
could  not  find  anything  here  regarding  a 
State  law  on  the  subject,  and  if  there  is  it 
w  ould  not  apply  to  the  Bell  system. 

.  Washington,  F.  n.  c. 


disston 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


The  saws  and  tools  you  need  on  the  farm— let  them  be 
Disston  make  and  you’ll  have  saws  and  tools  that  wear  well. 

You  know  the  fame  of  Disston  Saws — known  and  used  all  over  the 
world— and  everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard  by  which  all  other 
saws  must  be  judged. 

Disston  Tools  of  whatever  description,  screw  drivers,  trowels,  bevels, 
try  squares — all  are  made  by  the  Disston  factories,  and  all  are  as  good 
for  their  purpose  as  the  famous  Disston  Hand  Saw. 

Good  hardware  dealers  everywhere  sell  Disston  Saws  and  Tools. 
Many  of  them  feature  Disston  exclusively,  for  they  know  the  high  merit 
of  Disston  products. 

Send  today  for  the  free  booklet  “Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the 
Farm,"  which  tells  how  to  select,  use  and  care  for  Disston  Saws. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

"America’s  Largest  and  Longest- Established  Makers  of  Hand 
Saws,  Cross-cut  Saws,  Band  Saws,  Circular  Saws  and  Tools ” 

Canadian  Distributors:  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


The  Farm  Drudge 
Handyman 
Chore  Boy 
Burden  Bearer 


r  I  AHESE  nicknames  and  others  are 
**  frequently  attached  to  the  good  kero¬ 
sene  engine  of  which  we  sing  the  praises.  But, 
since  it  is  a  very  serious  and  practical  prose 
song,  the  engine  shall  here  be  called  strictly 
by  its  proper  name  —  International. 

International  Kerosene  Engines  are  annually 
doing  millions  of  hours  of  work:  Annually  taking  the 
menial,  toilsome,  everyday  farm  jobs — pumping,  saw¬ 
ing,  separator  turning,  washing,  grinding,  shelling, 
etc. — off  the  lame  shoulders  of  grateful  men,  women 
and  children  the  nation  over:  Annually  adding  to 
the  service  that  makes  farm  lfiamrr  possible  aud 
farm  life  more  than  ever  worth  while. 

International  quality  in  general  and  International 
Kerosene  Engine  quality  in  particular  are  every¬ 
where  admitted  and  admired.  These  engines  are 
reliable,  simple,  long-lasting  and  economical.  Among 
the  sizes  — 1/6,  3,  6,  and  10 — is  your  correct  size. 
See  the  International  dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
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Feeding  Silage  to  Steers 

I  have  interviewed  several  who  feed 
silage  as  a  portion  of  the  ration  to  cattle 
that  are  being  fattened,  and  while  none 
of  them  is  making  a  test,  they  all  seem  to 
think  that  it  pays.  The  amount  fed  varies, 
some  feeding  35  lbs.  per  day,  and  a  few 
running  as  high  as  00  lbs.  Corn  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  with  clover  hay  constitute 
the  ration.  All  are  positive  that  they 
get  a  profit  in  feeding  silage  to  young 
cattle  in  carrying  them  over  the  Winter. 
I  fed  a  bunch  of  beef  cattle  five  years 
ago;  at  that  time  m.v  dairy  herd  was  low 
and  I  took  on  the  feeders  to  eat  the  silage. 
I  fed  silage,  corn  (ground)  and  bran 
(wheat),  with  all  the  clover  hay  they 
would  eat.  While  I  have  not  the  record 
I  kept  at  that  time  at  hand,  I  know  this 
about  it ;  I  felt  that  I  had  thrown  my 
silage  away.  I  gained  time  in  getting  the 
cattle  ready  for  market,  but  lost  in  weight. 
They  did  not  weigh  out  as  well  as  their 
look  indicated  they  should.  I  fed  from 
45  to  55  bu.  of  silage,  but  at  intervals  of 
eight  or  10  days  had  to  check  up  for  a 
few  days  on  the  silage. 

Indiana.  Joseph  m.  cravens. 


Mammitis 


Bitter  Milk 

Would  you  give  mixture  for  cow  ration 
to  stop  milk  from  becoming  bitter?  I 
have  only  one  cow,  but  sell  the  milk  by 
the  quart,  and  as  she  does  not  freshen  un¬ 
til  June,  I  think  she  should  not  give  bitter 
milk  so  early.  c.  H.  s. 

Usually  one  can  trace  the  origin  of  bit¬ 
ter  milk  to  one  of  two  sources;  either  the 
cow  is  being  milked  up  too  close  to  calv¬ 
ing  time  or  she  is  being  fed  some  residual 
products  from  the  house  or  kitchen,  or 
has  access  to  some  roughage  that  is  toxic 
or  damaged.  I  would  keep  all  grain  away 
from  the  cow  for  one  full  day,  and  give 
her  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  using  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  diluted  with  1  lb.  of  molasses 
which  has  also  been  made  soluble  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water.  The  next  day  it  will 
be  possible  to  give  her  a  small  amount  of 
grain,  say  3  or  4  lbs.,  of  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  50  lbs.  corumeal,  50  lbs.  ground 
oats,  50  lbs.  wheat  bran.  50  lbs.  oilmeal, 
25  lbs.  beet  pulp.  Gradually  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  until  the  cow  is  being 
fed  10  or  12  lbs.  per  day  of  this  combina¬ 
tion.  giving  her  in  addition  all  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  that  she  will  clean 
up  with  relish.  If  she  continues  to  give 
bitter  milk  under  these  conditions  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  have  to  force 
her  dry  and  let  her  have  an  extended  rest 
period.  Usually  this  treatment  will  solve 
the  problem.  F.  c.  it. 


Seven  months  ago  T  bought  a  Holstein 
cow  that  was  giving  24  quarts  of  milk  a 


Death  of  Pigs;  Registering  Grade 

A  owns  pigs.  lie  kills  several  of  them 


One  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Veterans 


,  Early  in  1916  the  automobile  shown  in 
J  the  accompanying  picture  began  its 
troubles  over  a  rural  mail  route  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  where  roads  are  so  had 
■  that  few,  if  any,  ever  travel  them  for 
pleasure.  I  want  to  put  on  record  the 
Wonderful  achievement  of  the  mud-coated 
old  veteran  that  already  has  travelled  a 
greater  distance  than  three  times  around 
I  the  earth's  surface,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
•about  S0.000  miles,  an  enviable  record 
even  over  good,  smooth  roads.  The  owner 
and  driver,  Claude  Langley,  tells  me  that 
very  few  days  have  been  lost  owing  to 
breakdown,  and  excepting  what  has  natur¬ 
ally  come  oil'  through  wear  and  tear,  noth¬ 
ing  has  ever  been  taken  out  or  replaced 
from  crank  to  rear  axle.  ;  The  “wear  and 


day.  I  stopped 
She  bad  some 
first  days  she. 
quarts  of  milk, 
quarts.  We  im 


milking  her  a  month  ago. 
trouble  at  calving.  The 
gave  only  two  or  three 
but  now  she  gives  10 
bathing  her  udder  with 


warm  water  .and  rubbing  it  with  warm 
lard.  Sonic  of  the  farmers  around  here 
1  claim  that  she  will  never  again  give  the 
full  quantity  of  milk.  Is  it  true?  Can 
j  you  tell  me.  what,  ea.qs.es  this  trouble? 

Should  you  advise  raising  heifer  calf  from 
,  th!?;  cow?  '•  *  '  *“* ■  —  s.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  say  at  what  time  the  calf 
was  due.  so  we  cannot >  decide  if  it  was 
born  prematurely.  The  causes  of  mam- 
initis,  garget  or  caked  ‘udder  are  many, 
(’bill  is  one  of  the  commonest  ea uses,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  bruise, 
germs,  rough,  irregular 
1  milking,  indigestion,  too 
rich  feed,  or  injury.  It  is 
a  severe  attack  scarcely 
pletely  recovered  from, 
seems  to  have  been  intelligently  treated, 
and  as*tbe  attack  was  not  severe  she  may 
eventually  return  to  her  normal  flow  of 
milk.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  for 
the  trouble  to  recur,  especially  at  a  sec¬ 
ond  calving.  The  veterinarian’s  treatment 
should  be  continued  under  his  direction. 
The  heifer  calf  should  be  raised  if  strong, 
healthy  and  promising. 


infection  with 
or  incomplete 
much  protein- 
quite  true  that 
ever  is  com- 
but  your  cow 


tear”  will  naturally  include  tires  and  spark 
plugs,  which  have  been  replaced  as  needed, 
and  the  carbon  removed  and  valves  ground 
when  necessary. 

The  secret  of  this  creditable  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  summed  up  in  few  words: 
Careful  driving  by  the  same  driver,  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  never  too  low  or  too  high  and 
the  best  oil  used  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  In  justice  to  the  veteran  it 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  at  odd  times.' 
after  Uncle  Sam’s  business  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  quite  a  number  of  miles  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  record  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  while  carrying  passengers,  but 
while  on  duty,  according  to  postal  regula¬ 
tions,  no  passengers  can  be  carried. 

.  North  Carolina.  a.  d.  dart. 


and  leaves  12  to  kill  later  on  ;  10  of  these 
12  die.  These  pigs  were  started  on  hom¬ 
iny.  ground  oats  and  corn,  milk  and  bouse 
slops.  They  ran  in  an  apple  orchard 
through  the  Summer  and  fed  on  rape. 
The  pigs  were  given-  condition  powder, 
charcoal  and  salts.  Later  on,  about  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  A  began  feeding 
green  corn,  to  start  fattening  them,  lie 
penned  them  in  and  fed  green  corn  ;  bad 
•hem  closed  for  about  six  weeks  and  let 
them  nut  again  into  the  run.  let  them  run 
around  for  about  two  weeks  and  closed 
them  up  until  killing.  The  first  12  pigs 
wore  all  right  when  butchered,  but  rhe 
rest  got  sick  after  the  butchering.  They 
first  started  in  with  a  cough.  When  they 
died  they,  turned  black,  blue  and  purple. 
This  carried  on  about  six  weeks,  when  he 
killed  them. 

2.  Can  a  calf  whose  dam  is  a  high- 
grade  Holstein  and  the  sire  a  registered 
Holstein  bull  have  a  title  of  registration? 

1.  The  pigs  evidently  died  of  swine 
plague  (hemorrhagic  septicemia),  but  a 
competent  veterinarian  should  have  been 
employed  to  examine  the  first  one  that 
died,  'rin'  balance  might  possibly  have 
been  saved  by  vaccination.  2.  No.  Sire 
and  dam  have  to  be  pure-bred  and  regis¬ 
tered  to  eutitle  the  progeny  to  registry. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ready  to  Use  When  Unboxed! 

Indispensable  to  the  Dairy  Farmer  with  8  to  20  cows. 

This  Moto-Milker  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
three.  One  man  can  alone  milk  a  15  cow  herd  in  about  45 
minutes.  It  saves  you  about  $300  a  year. 

The  Moto-Milker  requires  no  installation  of  pipe-lines,  has 
no  pulsators,  no  belts,  no  gauges,  no  tanks,  no  stall  cocks,  no 
springs,  and  no  diaphragms.  Any  farm  lighting  plant  will 
furnish  the  electric  power  to  run  it. 

The  Moto-Milker  is  so  simple  that  any  farm  hand  can 
operate  it.  It  is  durable,  strong  and  simple.  There  are 
only  about  1/3  as  many  parts  on  it  as  on  an  ordinary  farm 
engine,  and  it  runs  only  one-tenth  as  fast. 

Has  Famous 

“  Compressed  Air  Squeeze  ’ 

The  Moto-Milker  uses  the  exclusive  Sharpies  “Compressed 
air  squeeze”  to  massage  the  teats  and  keep  cows  healthy. 
This  squeeze  cannot  be  used  by  any  other  milker.  Sharpies 
patents  prevent.  The  Sharpies  method  is  much  more  like 
the  calf  than  is  hand  milking.  Sharpies  teat  cups  are  today 
milking  over  one  million  cows.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
farmers  are  getting  more  milk  per  cow  with  the  Sharpies 
than  they  were  by  hand. 

The  Milker  is  better  for  the  cows  than  the  average  rur. 
of  hand  milkers. 

SHARPLES 

MOTC- 


The  SHARPLES  pipe¬ 
line  Milker  io  recom¬ 
mended  for  herds  cf 
more  than  20  cows.  It 
is  the  “world’s  fastest 
milker,”  has  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  squeeze 
and  is  in  use  today  on 
over  a  million  cows  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  finest  herds. 


M I LKER 


Let  us  send  you  the  booklet 
that  describes  the  Sharp¬ 
ies  Moto  -  Milker.  Con¬ 
tains  users’ letters.  Write 
to  nearest  office.  Dept.  A 

The  Sharpies  Milker  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches : 

Chicago*  San  Francisco  Toronto 


We  Sell  F’arms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  Farms  for  sale 
We  have  a  size.  loeutVni-iind  price  to  please  you. 
Reliable  rep  resell  tut  I  \  ea  wanted.  Give  referen¬ 
ces  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  .%  *\ 

MAN0EVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  OLEAN.  N.  Y 

NORTHERN  OHIO  FARMS 

(Ivor  31)0  liish  quality  farm  homes  close  to  two  great 
markets,  Akron  ami  Cleveland,  at  very  reasonable 
Retires.  Get  our  Spring  catalogue. 

THE  COODING-BAGtEY  CASE  COMPANY.  Akron.  0  .  Medina. 0. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Medina  office. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

R.  11.  CllAFFIN  A  CO.*  luc.«  Richmond*  Yu. 

FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate-productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Dover.  Delaware 

Old  Age-Must  Sacrifice  at  Once 

100-acros;  10  room  house,  good  condition;  one  barn; 
hen  house,  70  peach  trees,  5 cows,  1!  horses.  100  hens, 
all  tools,  hay  and  grain.  S4.400;  only  $2,000  cash. 
Hall's  Farm  Agency,  Owkgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


r„„  |<„l„l„„.,.  of  New  Kugland  States  Faruisup- 

rieehdrmhatalogue  request  Firet-elnss  properties 

Only.  Cliauibcilam  &  Burnham,  Inc.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  MARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Oranue  Co..  H.  Y. 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural, 

New- Yorker  in  Schuyler  ami 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2405  IV.  State  St.. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  VV.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


sale  Grain,  Dairy,  While  Potato  &  Poultry  Farms 

From  i  to  lit)  acres,  in  best  section  of-  South  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
cellent  soil.  Good  markets.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  timer,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  28,  1920i 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  enclose  a  letter,  or  rather  a  circular, 
from  Merchants’  Trading  Association  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  which  looks  rather  big 
to  me.  Will  you  tell  me  if  they  are  any 
good?  Perhaps  it  might  save  some  one 
some  hard-earned  cash.  If  they  can  do 
anywhere  near  what  they  claim  it  would 
be  an  easy  way  to  make  some  coin.  But 
it  looks  too  big  to  me  to  he  true. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  E.  K. 

The  circular  describes  a  plan  of  invest¬ 
ment  by  joining  a  pool  whereby  your 
money  will  be  invested  by  experts,  and 
large  profits  are  promised.  What  the 
plan  really  means  is  that  you  are  to  turn 
your  money  over  to  the  Merchants’  Trad¬ 
ing  Association  to  gamble  with  it,  and 
if  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  fall  for  this 
scheme  ever  saw  a  cent  of  the  money 
again  we  should  consider  it  little  less  than 
a  miracle. 

Baltimore  became  aroused  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  people  of  that  city  have 
been  swindled  out  of  $2,000,000  on  fake 
stocks.  One  “sucker  list”  was  produced 
containing  4.000  names  of  residents  of 
the  city  who  seem  to  be  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible.  Many  wildcat  schemes  are  origi¬ 
nating  in  that  city,  and  15  companies 
who  recently  floated  stock  are  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  Two  parties  reported  they 
had  been  swindled  out  of  $13,000  and 
$11,000  each,  while  a  New  York  clergy¬ 
man  lost  $15,000.  Money  invested  in 
these  fraudulent  schemes  is  never  recov¬ 
ered.  A  large  profit  or  dividend  indicates 
a  great  risk,  if  not  a  speculation.  In¬ 
vestigation  beforehand  will  save  future 
loss. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Com¬ 
pany  requires  the  following  papers  when 
claims  are  entered : 

1.  Exact  copy  of  express  receipt. 

2.  Itemized  invoice  or  bill. 

3.  For  a  lost  shipment,  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  with  cut  or  drawing. 

4.  Original  or  copy  of  customer’s  com¬ 
plaint  concerning  loss  or  damage. 

In  sending  claim  to  us  for  collection, 
please  see  that  we  have  all  these  original 
papers,  so  that  we  can  submit  copies  to 
the  expi-ess  company.  Do  not  give  origi¬ 
nal  papers  to  your  agent,  or  claim  agent. 
They  are  your  only  evidence.  Also  see 
that  the  claim  is  filed  well  within  four 
months  from  date  of  shipment. 

Mrs.  May  Jennings  Bennett  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn  for 
defrauding  in  a  fake  investment  scheme. 
She  represented  that  she  had  leases  on 
a  chain  of  boarding-houses,  and  promised 
satisfactory  profits  to  investors.  She 
swindled  her  victims  of  some  $9,000.  One 
victim,  a  widow,  invested  the  proceeds  of 
her  husband’s  life  insurance,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  lived  in  luxury  on  the  money 
obtained.  Tbe  judge  classed  it  as  a  wil¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  swindle. 

The  Farmers’  Consumers’  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  announces  that  the 
company  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  all  its  stock¬ 
holders  with  carbide  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  $3  per  100  lbs.,  the  maximum  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  price  charged  by  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Standard  Carbide  Company  to  its 
stockholders.  As  we  have  previously  ex¬ 
plained,  the  organizers  of  the  Syracuse 
concern  tvere  formerly  salesmen  of  the 
Plattsburg  organization.  They  found  the 
stock-selling  game  to  farmers  such  easy 
money  that  they  organized  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  on  their  own  hook  and  they  were 
going  to  build  a  factory,  too.  The  Farm- 
ers’  Standard  Carbide  Company  is  now 
threatening  to  bring  suit  against  farmers 
who  have  failed  to  make  payment  on  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 

I  want  such  information  as  you  have  re¬ 
garding  Chicago  Correspondence  Schools, 
Chicago,  Ill.  They  advertise  shorthand  in 
30  days,  a  syllabic  system,  at  a  cost  of 
$15  for  tbe  full  30-day  course.  c.  T.  L. 

Missouri. 

This  subscriber  runs  true  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  State — he  must  be  shown.  Our 
judgment  is  that  no  system  of  shorthand 
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can  be  successfully  taught  by  mail  or  in 
30  days  under  any  circumstances.  All 
such  a  correspondence  course  can  possibly 
amount  to  is  a  set  of  written  instructions 
and  suggestions  and  a  text  book.  It  is 
“easy  money”  for  the  vendor  of  such 
courses. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
the  American  Historical  Society,  267 
Broadway.  N.  Y.  ?  K.  D.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  our  information  that  this  so-called 
American  Historical  Society  has  a  scheme 
of  publishing  a  book  giving  a  write-up  or 
history  of  the  residents  of  various  local¬ 
ities.  We  do  not  see  that  such  a  book 
serves  any  very  good  purpose  except  that 
of  the  personal  vanity  of  those  who  see 
their  pictures  printed  in  the  book,  with, 
perhaps,  flattering  remarks  about  their 
career. 

Will  you  give  me  any  information  at 
your  disposal  concerning  the  American 
Mutual  Seed  Company  of  Chicago.  Ill.?  I 
have  never  seen  their  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  would  therefore  like  to 
know  how  reliable  they  are  before  dealing 
with  them.  Their  prices  are  considerably 
lower  than  other  seed  houses  quote. 

New  York.  s.  B. 

Would  you  let  me  know  if  the  American 
Mutual  Seed  Company  is  reliable  and  if 
their  seeds  are  free  from  noxious  weeds? 

Michigan.  j.  r.  r. 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  like  the 
above  that  a  public  statement  becomes 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  our  readers. 
We  have  carried  the  advertising  of  the 
American  Mutual  Seed  Company  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  The  reports  from  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  last  year  showed 
that  the  grass  seeds  shipped  into  this 
State  by  the  American  Mutual  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
noxious  and  troublesome  weed  seeds,  and 
furthermore  that  the  vitality  of  the  seeds 
did  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  The 
strong  appeal  of  the  firm  for  trade  is  that 
good  seeds  are  offered  at  bargain  prices. 
The  Experiment  Station  shows  by  analy¬ 
sis  that  after  throwing  out  the  weed 
seeds,  trash  and  dead  seed,  the  cost  of 
what  remains  is  higher  than  the  price  of 
A  No.  1  grade  of  seeds  in  the  regular  mar¬ 
ket.  To  illustrate :  A  sample  of  clover 
seed  with  regard  to  which  the  company 
states,  “This  Red  clover  was  mixed  with 
a  little  Crimson  clover  at  elevator” 
showed  about  70  per  cent  Red-  clover,  of 
which  SO  per  cent  is  viable,  and  about  30 
per  cent  Crimson  clover,  74  per  cent  via¬ 
ble.  The  station  makes  the  following 
comment  on  this  mixture: 

This  seed  is  offered  at  $26.S0  per  bu.,  or 
4414c  per  lb.,  or  $44.50  per  100  lbs.  In 
New  York  best  quality  red  clover  is  of¬ 
fered  today  at  $58  per  100  lbs.  Now, 
then,  the  farmer  who  buys  tliis  seed  pays 
for  30  lbs.  of  Crimson  clover  at  44 y2C, 
worth  12c  if  high  grade ;  however,  this 
Crimson  clover,  as  such,  in  this  lot  of 
goods,  is  worthless;  therefore,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  pays  freight  or  express  on  30  lbs. 
of  worthless  goods  and  pays  $44.50  for  69 
lbs.  of  clover,  or  at  the  rate  of  64c  per  lb., 
to  say  nothing  of  freight  charges. 

This  feature  of  the  Station’s  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  M.  T.  Munn, 
whom  we  believe  to  be  entirely  conscien¬ 
tious  and  without  prejudice.  The  American 
Mutual  Seed  Company,  Chicago,  and  the 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company,  Clarinda,  Ill., 
appear  to  be  very  closely  allied.  Both  firms 
advertise  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  without  a  definite  statement  as  to  the 
proportions  of  each.  This  practice  is  also 
followed  by  Dave  Peck  Seed  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind.  We  understand  Mr. 
Peck  received  his  seed  education  with  the 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company.  We  regard 
the  practice  with  disfavor  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  all  three  firms  has  been  re¬ 
fused.  The  importance  of  good  seeds  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated  and  it  is  the  one 
purchase  above  all  others  on  the  farm 
where  quality  should  have  first  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  bar¬ 
gain  (?)  offers  in  any  line,  upon  close 
analysis,  prove  to  be  the  most  expensive 
and  the  buyer  gets  less  for  his  money  than 
if  he  purchased  standard  goods  at  stand¬ 
ard  prices. 


Mrs.  Newlywed  was  speaking  proudly 
to  her  caller  of  their  new  house,  and  told 
of  its  having  hollow  block  construction, 
thus  ensuring  plenty  of  ventilation.  “I 
don’t  think  your  modern  dwelling  has  any¬ 
thing  on  our  old-fashioned  frame  house  in 
that  respect.”  returned  her  caller.  “Every 
night  we  lock  the  cat  in  the  cellar  and  let 
her  out  of  the  attic  in  the  morning.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


EFFICIENT 


HOW  MUCH 
FUELareYOU 

WASTING  ? 

Why  continue  to  waste  fuel  T5y  in¬ 
efficient  heating  methods  when  it’s  so 
high  and  so  scarce?  You  can  have 
better  heating  at  less  cost  with  the 
CaloriC  Pipeless  Furnace.  The 


IS  SAVING  Vs  TO  Vz 
THE  FUEL  IN  OVER 
76.000  BUILDINGS 

The  CaloriC  is  the  original  system 
of  heating  buildings  of  18  rooms  or 
less  through  one  register  by  natural 
circulation  of  air.  The  CaloriC  works 
with  nature — heats  as  the  sun  heats. 

Circulates  pure,  balmy,  healthful,  clean  heat 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  every  room, 
upstairs  and  down.  Burns  any  fuel.  So 
simple  a  child  can  operate  it.  Temperature 
regulated  from  first  floor.  Installed  in  old 
homes  or  new,  usually  in  one  day.  Costs 
less  than  the  number  of  stoves  required  to 
heat  the  same  space.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee  to  heat  your  home  to  70“  tempera¬ 
ture  in  coldest  weather.  See  the  CaloriC  dealer 
nearest  you,  or  write  today  for  CaloriC  book 
and  names  of  users  in  your  locality. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by' 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

( The  Monitor  Family) 

101  Years  in  Business 

127  Woodrow  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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ORIGINAL  PIPELESS  FURNACE  TRIPLE-CASING  PATENT 
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Let  me  tell  you  the  won¬ 
derful  story  of  terracing.  At 
a  cost  of  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per 
acre  thousands  of  fields  have  been  saved. 
The  work  is  easily  done.  Requires  no  scientific 
knowledge.  With  the  wonderful  Martin  machine  it 
is  almost  as  simple  as  plowing. 

You  are  losing  the  valuable  top  soil  and  your  high-priced  fertilizer  after 
every  rain.  Stop  it!  Let  me  show  you  how.  Send  me  your  name. 

Farm  Ditcher 
Field  Terracer 
and  Grader 

Sold  on  lO  Days’  Trial 

Reversible,  adjustable,  no  wheels  or  cogs. 

All  steel.  Made  in  2-,  4-  and  6-horse  and 
tractor  sizes.  It  will  do  your  farm  Ditching 
for  Open  Drainage,  Tiling  or  Irrigation, 

Terracing,  Road  Making,  Filling,  Leveling, 
and  it  builds  Dikes,  moves  Snow,  cleans  oui  wced- 
Clogged  Ditches,  does  practically  every  dirt-moving 
job.  Send  me  your  name.  I’ll  do  the  rest. 

W,  A .  STEELE,  Pres,  and 
Gen’ l  Mgr. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Boxl034>  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4261— Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  fruit  and  boarding 
house;  f>8-acre  farm,  near  State  road;  SB. 600;  includes 
stock  and  machinery.  Send  for  picture  and  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  New  York 


IF*.A.JF5-IIVEJS&  For  Sale  S„p 

100  with  or  without  equipment.  All  (rood  buildings.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  terms.  Claude  Bond,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


PENN-POST  HOTEL  AND  ANNEX 

304-30G  VV.  Hist  St.,  New  York  City.  5  minutes  from 
anywhere.  Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station  and  General 
Post  Office.  Newly  opened.  Furnished  exclusively  by 
Wanamaker.  Well  heated  up-to-date  rooms.  Steam,  tub 
and  shower  baths.  Transients,  $1.50  up.  Permanent,  $8 
up.  Reservations  by  wire  or  mail.  Telephone  oil  Chelsea. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  eaeli  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  bl'  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  wife  good  cook, 
general  housework;  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  G.  CURRY,  1020  Woolworth  Building, 
New  Y'ork;  ’phone  Barclay  4414. 


WOMEN  WANTED  for  factory  work.  Good 
wages,  good  working  conditions,  steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  good  home;  we  have  opened  a 
boarding  bouse  exclusively  for  women,  with  all 
modern  conveniences;  every  room  heated  by 
steam:  within  three  minutes’  walk  from  factory. 
EAGLE  LOCK  CO.,  Terryville,  Conn.  A  town 
of  six  thousand  people,  with  trolley,  electric 
lights  and  moving  pictures.  We  have  houses  to 
rent  to  desirable  families. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  hay  farm — cows, 
sheep,  poultry,  vegetables;  seven  in  family; 
wife  must  be  good  butter-maker,  good  cook. 
WILDWOOD,  Kineo,  Me. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  keep  house  for 
young  single  man,  the  husband  to  do  light 
farm  work;  good  home-makers  and  farm  exper¬ 
ience  required.  R.  D.  HOWELL,  Bullville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  14,  a  young  single  man  as 
teamster  on  farm;  must  have  good  reference; 
$50  and  hoard,  etc.  Apply  WOODMERE  FARMS, 
P.  O.  74,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  young  married  man  as  dairyman; 

14  head  of  Jersey  cattle;  must  have  No.  1 
references  as  to  character;  cottage,  hot  and  cold 
water  and  hath,  wood  for  1  stove,  2  quarts  milk 
and  vegetables  in  season:  wages  $75  per  month. 
Address  WOODMERE  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  74, 
Mendham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
m  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  A'.ily,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery  and  team  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm;  good  wages,  house  and  garden 
to  the  right  man.  CHARLES  BLACK,  Higkts- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED—  Herdsman-dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  married  man,  qualified  to  build  up  small 
herd  high  grade  Holstelns;  must  he  good  butter- 
maker  and  a  person  who  will  keep  barn  and 
dairy  in  a  neat  and  sanitary  condition;  good 
wages,  modern  bouse,  fuel,  milk,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APRIL  FIRST — Experienced  orchardist  to  take 
practically  complete  charge  fruit  and  general 
farm  In  one  of  the  best  sections  Niagara 
County;  preferably  unmarried  agricultural  school 
graduate,  to  board  with  present  working  fore¬ 
man;  farm  lias  been  completely  equipped  within 
last  15  months  with  up-to-date  tools,  including 
tractor:  fine  new  barn  and  implement  shed;  will 
pay  going  wages  and  percentage  net  profits; 
location  River  Road,  between  Lewiston  and  Fort 
Niagara;  to  promote  prompt  action  give  in  first 
letter  full  particulars,  including  references;  if 
found  desirable  can  probably  arrange  interview. 
Address  R.  A.  MILLAR,  1216  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — General  farmer;  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ; 

75  acres  land,  12  cows,  3  horses.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand,  after  March 
15;  state  wages.  JOHN  SEATON,  Westville, 
Conn.;  Route  2. 


WANTED— Poultr.vman,  single,  with  experience; 

state  salary  and  board:  good  place  for  man 
that  will  make  himself  useful  and  attend  to  his 
business.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Wil- 
burton  Farms,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. 


WANTED — Single  man,  28  to  40  years,  who 
understands  farm  machinery  and  live  stock; 
good  with  horses  and  can  make  general  repairs; 
prefer  man  who  can  drive  Ford  truck;  tills  is 
a  steady  job  for  a  careful  workman,  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work  and  can  produce  the  goods.  We 
have  up-to-date  buildings,  thoroughbred  stock 
and  five  minutes  trolley  line;  state  age,  wages 
and  when  you  can  start  work;  no  booze  or  cigar¬ 
ettes.  WEDGE  MERE  FARM,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Telephone  157- R. 


WANTED — Man  to  milk  and  take  care  of  small 
herd  of  Jerseys,  Westchester  County:  refer¬ 
ences  ns  to  ability,  honesty  and  cleanliness  a 
necessity;  steady  position:  $60,  room,  bath  and 
board.  Address  ADVERTISER  6555,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  a  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  hand  with  cows  and  horses, 
steady;  no  swearing;  salary  $40  per  month  and 
home.  MISS  MARY  E.  BURDICK,  Crown 
Point.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  preferably  a  good  team¬ 
ster,  on  dairy  farm  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.; 
state  wages  and  requirements.  ADVERTISER 
6548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Working  manager  for  an  institution 
farm  near  New  York  City:  must  understand 
care  of  live  stock;  permanent  position  for  a 
good  man:  $100  per  mouth  with  hoard  and  bum- 
dry:  if  married  man.  can  use  wife  as  matron 
at  $40  per  month:  no  accommodations  for  cbil- 
d-n’i.  Address,  giving  ago,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  WANTED — To  work  on  poultry  and  fr-ct 
hfeu^must  be  first-class  dry  picker  of  dressed 

■fcLSSKX  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Belinar, 

■IJL 


WANTED — Farm  couple  without  children;  man 
who  understands  tractors,  milking  machines 
and  all  farming  implements;  must  be  good 
farmer:  woman  to  assist  in  housework:  we  fur¬ 
nish  maintenance:  state  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  SUPERINTENDENT,  City  Home,  Os¬ 
wego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  and  truck  farm;, 
good  opportunity  for  a  reliable  man;  wages, 
board  and  per  cent  of  profits;  located  on  good 
road,  near  good  market,  and  25  miles  from  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  6553,  Care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  Good  farm  home  for  a  competent  woman  or 
girl;  write  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
MRS.  C.  D.  CHATFIELD,  Route  62,  Niobe, 
N.  Y. 

- ! 

FARM  TEAMSTERS  wanted;  several  married 
men  on  large  farm;  one  or  two  to  board  lie 
employed  year  round.  Call  or  address  CHAU¬ 
TAUQUA  FARMS  CO.,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  farm  hand  wanted  March  1,  where 
purebred  Jerseys  are  kept;  good  home,  good 
board;  a  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make 
good;  must  be  kind  and  gentle  with  stock. 
VAN  E.  WILSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  nursery;  good 
job  for  right  party;  work  required  will  be  such 
as  any  good  farmer  can  do.  ROSEDALE 
NURSERIES,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  SAW-MILL  OWNERS— Have  300,- 
000  feet  standing  timber  at  Newfane,  Vt. ; 
desire  to  communicate  with  reliable  party  who 
can  work  same  into  first-class  lumber.  FRED 
F.  BRUNDAGE,  45  Quintard  Ave.,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
simple  country  place,  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.; 
occupy  tenant’s  bouse;  understanding  Ford  car, 
garden  and  care  of  cows;  wife  expected  to  do 
cleaning  work  in  owner’s  house;;  consider  run¬ 
ning  farm  on  shares;  state  references,  age,  na¬ 
tionality  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  cheerful  and  efficient,  to  help  in  house¬ 
work,  physician's  country  home,  15  miles  from 
Boston;  excellent,  permanent  home  for  right 
party;  will  be  treated  as  one  of  family.  MRS. 
IDA  BACON,  520  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE — General  farming,  milk¬ 
ing,  etc.;  good  home  and  salary  to  right 
couple;  good  boy,  15  or  16:  general  farm  work: 
year  round  position.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Helper  on  large  dairy  farm,  where 
modern  machinery  is  used:  ability  to  handle 
horses  only  experience  needed:  married  man 
preferred:  good  house;  privileges.  HENRY 

JURGENSEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— Cooking  and  entire 
care  of  farmhouse  on  dairy  farm  win-re  four 
men  live.  ULSTERDORP  FARMS,  Highland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  herdsman  for  modern  registered 
Holstein  dairy  in  Dutchess  County,  either 
single  or  married,  who  has  had  expereince  in 
making  yearly  A.  R.  O.  records;  state  wages 
expected,  length  of  time  in  last  position  and 
furnish  copy  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  wanted  to  board  25 
to  30  men  on  large  stock  farm:  heat  and 
light  furnished  and  liberal  amount  paid  for  each 
boarder;  good  opportunity  for  right  party;  give 
reference  and  state  experience  in  first  letter. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Four  teamsters,  single  men  pre¬ 
ferred;  steady  work:  give  reference  and  state 
age  in  first  letter;  $55  per  month  and  board. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Chauffeur  mechanic,  not  afraid  to 
work,  to  make  himself  generally  useful;  also 
take  charge  of  loft  of  racing  pigeons:  good 
home,  steady  position  to  right  man;  write  ex¬ 
perience  and  give  reference;  present  man  will 
instruct  new  man.  10  Orchard  Place,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duek 
farm;  must  be  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  man  or  middle-aged  man  for 
general  farm  work:  no  milking;  also  girl  or 
middle-aged  woman  for  light  housework;  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  colored.  For  particulars  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Dairyman;  good  dry  hand  milker; 

absolutely  clean  and  capable  of  keeping 
modern  barn  perfect:  state  age,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  Address 
PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H.  Harris,  Mngr., 
Anaeostia,  D.  C. 


BY  MARCH  15 — Single  herdsman,  good  dry 
hand  milker  and  stock  raiser:  mostly  grade 
Holstein:  some  thoroughbreds.  BARNES  &  CO., 
North  Farms,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

FARM  HAND,  single,  March  1;  small  farm:  no 
dairy;  $35  mouth  year  round,  board:  must  be 
good  farmer.  A.  J.  SAVACOOL,  Bristol,  Bucks 

Co.,  Pa. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE  (no  children  preferred! 

for  up-State  dairy:  man  must  be  good  general 
farmer  and  dairyman  and  willing  to  board  two 
men:  first-class  living  quarters,  with-  garden. 
Wood  and  place  to  keep  chickens;  salary  $70  to 
$75  per  month  and  advancement  to  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  6572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Boy  or  man.  work  on  farm;  good 
home.  E.  V.  BROWNE.  Butler,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  farming;  cook.  $130  per 
month  and  home  to  begin:  no  children:  master 
for  family  of  boys,  best  habits  and  good  disci¬ 
plinarian.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence.  Mass. 

- - - — ■  i 

WANTED — A  farmer  by  March  15  to  take  charge 
of  field  work  on  ISO-ncre  farm  at  Gladstone. 
N..T. :  must  understand  tractor  and  all  modern 
machinery;  no  stock  except  horses;  recommenda¬ 
tions  required:  single  man  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man.  small  family, 
by  March  15,  who  understands  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  good  teamster  and  general  farming:  four- 
room  house,  garden,  potatoes  end  fuel:  $70  per 
month:  references  required.  JOHN  H.  NOS¬ 
TRAND,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  open  at  once  for  a  practical 
married  farmer;  wife  to  keep  one  boarder: 
man  must  be  good  with  a  plow  and  understand 
the  planting  and  harvesting  of  general  farm 
crops:  good  house,  near  to  school,  milk  and  wood 
furnished:  estate  is  36  miles  out  of  New  York  in 
Westchester  County:  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm.  3  tulles  from 
city:  3  In  family:  good  home:  no  objection  to 
one  or  two  children.  ADVERTISER  C5S4,  ears 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  on  150-acre  dairy  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  and  sou:  wife  to  help  part  of 
time:  good  five-room  bouse,  garden  and  wood. 
Address  T.  II.  NEWMAN,  Sprlngboro,  Crawford 
Co.,  Pa.;  R.  F.  D.  97. 


WANTED — Assistant  matron  for  boys’  school; 

thoroughly  understands  housework  and  sewing; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  home  to  begin;  other 
women  paid  from  $35  to  $45  per  month  and 
home  to  begin,  depending  on  responsibility; 
cook  $65  per  month.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  woman  to  help 
with  housework;  good  home  for  right  person. 
MRS.  W.  V.  PROBASCO,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


BY  APRIL  1 — Single  man,  general  farm  work 
and  drive  ox  team;  permanent  position  on 
Massachusetts  farm;  state  age,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  teamster  in  Massachusetts;  single  man; 

general  farm  work  and  willing  to  milk  morn¬ 
ings  until  Spring  work  begins;  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


P0ULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  manager  of 
poultry  plant;  twenty  years’  experience;  can 
make  poultry  pay  in  a  commercial  way;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  methods  of  incubation  and  brooding; 
also  expert  salesman  on  poultry  products;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  6529,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FARMER-GARDENER  .  gentleman  desiring  the 
services  of  a  really  capable  man,  single,  mid¬ 
dle  age,  with  executive  ability;  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  farming,  gardening,  the  care 
of  stock  and  the  general  management  of  an  es¬ 
tate;  a  conscientious  worker.  ADVERTISER 
6557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  on  private  estate  or  large 
commercial  farm,  as  chauffeur  or  tractor  oper¬ 
ator;  am  familiar  with  electric  lighting  and 
water  systems,  building  repairs,  etc.;  capable 
of  acting  as  manager.  I.  W.  LOBB,  P.  O.  Box 
No.  23,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y 


WANTED — I’oultryman,  single  preferred,  for 
small  plant,  presently:  800  liens,  t if  increase 
up  to  1,800;  college  graduate  preferred,  under¬ 
standing  to  manage  plant  on  profitable  basis  and 
not  afraid  of  work;  references  and  wages  in 
first  letter.  D.  W.  GLASSER,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


GRADUATE  of  poultry,  short  course  at  Cornell 
University,  wishes  position  on  combined  bee 
and  poultry  farm:  one  season  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  commercial  poultry  farm,  but  none  in 
bpekeeping:  some  theoretical  knowledge  however. 
ADVERTISER  6550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  and  good  all  around  sen¬ 
sible  experienced  farmer,  good  character,  trust¬ 
worthy,  married,  desired  immediately  for  mod¬ 
erate  sized  farm  near  town  one  hundred  miles 
outside  New  York  City;  small  amount  stock 
kept;  two  other  helpers  at  present:  good  salary, 
spacious  living  quarters  in  thoroughly  modern, 
lip-to-date  house:  vegetables,  milk,  etc.  Apply 
letter  only,  giving  full  details.  II.  C.  FARSON, 
Room  715,  30  Clmrch  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Good  man  to  work  and  go  ahead  on 
farm:  good  house,  milk,  potatoes,  pork.  $70.00 
cash  per  month;  answer  quick.  BOX  67, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  and 
drive  milk  route;  small  dairy:  $60  per  month 
and  board:  steady  job  for  a  year  to  the  right 
party.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 
’Phone  42M. 


MARRIED  MAN.  with  24  years’  references  in 
last  place,  wants  position  as  gardener  or  man¬ 
ager  on  gentleman’s  place;  age  47  years;  small 
family  house;  must  have  improvements  and  near 
school.  ADVERTISER  6549,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  working  superintendent,  27  years’ 
practical  experience,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
outside  greenhouses,  lawns,  shrubberies;  every¬ 
thing  required  on  well-kept  estate;  disengaged 
March  1 ;  references  O.  K.  BOX  402,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  April  1  as  farm 
manager;  American,  married,  life  experience 
with  farm  crops  and  stock:  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  only  permanent  position  and  good  wages 
considered:  give  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  person  to  care  baby  and  light  house¬ 
keeping:  excellent  home.  ADVERTISER  6590, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  by  or  before  April 
first:  good  wages;  new  house  with  heat  and 
running  water;  also  a  single  helper.  REUBEN 
RIKERT,  Hope  Farm,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl.  17  to  25  years,  to  help  with 
light  housework  and  care  of  two  children;  no 
washing;  good  home:  wages  $35.00  per  month. 
BOX  67,  Riverside,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  poultrvman  wanted  on  peach 
and  poultry  farm:  good  opportunities.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms — 
Farm  hands,  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room;  milkers,  $60.00  per  month  with  hoard  and 
room;  position  for  man  who  can  operate  Case 
tractor  and  one  who  understands  gas  engines: 
should  also  be  handy  with  tools  and  able  to  do 
general  repair  work:  $75  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  Address  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS, 
Juliustown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — April  1st,  boy  16  years  old  or  over 
on  small  dairy  farm  under  competent  farm 
manager;  modern  machinery,  electric  milker: 
located  one  mile  from  trolley;  wages  $35.00 
month  and  board:  give  experience  and  reference 
in  letter.  R.  S.  BALDWIN,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced  hog  herdsman  who  can 
show  results  and  who  understands  breeding 
and  feeding  bogs  for  the  market:  will  offer  a 
good  thing  to  the  man  that  can  handle  this  job; 
can  start  at  once  or  before  March  15th.  F.  D., 
Bos  No.  2.  Madison,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Ayrshire  herd:  mar¬ 
ried:  must  be  good  milker  and  calf  raiser  and 
have  some  experience  in  A.  R.  work:  kindly 
mention  age.  experience,  reference  and  wages 
expected.  MATTHEW  LEGGET.  Willowbrook 
Farm,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  for  peddling 
milk  and  dairy  work:  good  beard  and  wages; 
references  required.  GEORGE  I.  FLATT.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — An  elderly  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work  and  companion;  good  home  for  right 
party:  must  be  kind  and  have  good  disposition; 
two  in  family;  can  furnish  best  of  reference; 
state  salary  exacted  and  give  reference. 
THOMAS  .T.  SULLIVAN,  72  Mountain  Avenue. 
Winsted,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  to  locate  in  Lake 
George-Fort  Edward  district;  familiar  with 
thoroughbred  stock  and  chickens:  also  successful 
with  fruit,  crops  and  general  farming,  and  un¬ 
derstands  how  to  handle  men  to  get  good  results: 
can  furnish  references  for  ability,  integrity  and 
energy;  married:  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
6561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  farm  by  teacher  of  high  school 
agriculture;  married:  28:  practical  experience 
nil  branches,  but  espeeiallv  small  fruits  and  veg- 
stables.  ADVERTISER  6539,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  of  large  farm  or 
private  place;  life  experience  in  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  general  agriculture,  fruit  growing  and 
market  gardening:  also  poultry  raising:  can  sup¬ 
ply  five  (5)  A1  farm  hands;  Westchester  County 
preferred:  college  training:  practical  experience. 
ADVERTISER  6516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  to  manage  a  plant  of  any 
capacity,  with  all  year  production  of  utility 
stock  as  well  as  high  grade  exhibition  birds. 
ADVERTISER  6532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  April 
1st:  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  care  of  all  domestic  animals,  also  the 
use  of  modern  machinery:  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Working  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener;  40  years  old:  married:  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  brandies  of  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing  and  landscaping;  can  handle  help  and  get 
results;  well  recommended.  Answers  to  BOX 
309,  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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GARDENER,  married,  American,  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  best  estates;  17  years  in  present  po¬ 
sition;  best  references;  take  full  charge  all 
branches  horticulture.  WALTER  M.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  26,  married,  Cornell  short 
course,  two  years’  practical  experience,  desires 
position  on  commercial  plant;  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6559,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  22.  American  born,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  herdsman;  does  not  smoke 
or  drink,  and  would  not  mind  milking  best  cows: 
must  be  a  modern  place;  state  wages  iu  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  655S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager:  life  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references;  single:  wages  $20 
per  week  and  board;  aged  40.  ADVERTISER 
6540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  working  foreman;  36  years 
of  age,  married:  best  of  experience  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  farming,  gardening  and  poultry-raising: 
understands  all  kinds  of  machinery,  desires  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  6560,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  agricultural  school 
graduate,  married,  one  child,  position  as  man¬ 
ager  or  tenant  farmer:  soil  improvement  and 
general  dairying  a  specialty.  BOX  15,  Route  1. 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  would  like  position 
on  gentleman's  estate:  understands  farming  in 
all  its  branches  and  the  care  of  all  kinds  of 
stock:  American,  married,  no  family;  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  FOREMAN  wants  position  on 
private  estate;  married,  one  child:  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  live  stock,  crops  and  machinery: 
also  carpenter  repairs;  when  needed,  has  own 
tools.  BOX  284,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


29,  single,  Protestant,  desires  position  on 
large,  scientifically  managed  farm,  handling  ac¬ 
counts;  have  had  some  farming  experience:  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  part  time  farming,  as  am  anxious  to 
learn:  please  give  full  particulars  and  salarv. 
AD\  ERTISER  6573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker." 


FARMER,  young  married  man,  no  children, 
handy  on  all  kinds  of  machinery,  good  milker, 
wants  position  as  herdsman  or  general  farmer, 
March  9;  best  of  references.  P.  O.  B  •‘’3 
Finderne,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  working  farm  manager  open  for 
engagement:  age  40;  best  references;  single: 
life  experience;  have  son  16;  wages.  $20  per 
week  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6574,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POT  LTRYMAN — Single  young  man  wants  posi¬ 

tion  as  manager:  Cornell  training:  tboroughlv 
experienced ;  best  references:  if  von  need  a  poul¬ 
try  manager,  write  to  me:  I  will  be  glad  to  go 
into  details.  ADJ  ERTISER  6577,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist  and  trucker,  eollege 
training,  wants  position  as  manager  of  large 
proposition:  references.  MANAGER,  Paulding 
Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


STRONG,  ambitions  young  man.  22.  completed 

Cornell  short  course  and  one  year  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  on  up-to-date  farm:  state 
salary  and  full  particulars.  AL.  PALMER,  201 
35th  St.,  Woodcliff-on-Hudson,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  one  that  knows  how,  whv.  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches;  references:  I  am  not 
a  pretender:  investigate.  ADVERTISER  0321, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  and  tractor  operator  de¬ 
sires  position:  American;  married:  25:  gradu¬ 
ate  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  and  Mich¬ 
igan  tractor  school:  will  consider  150-acre  equip¬ 
ped  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  05S1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  would  like  a  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  place:  has  had  wide  experience  iiT  all 
kinds  of  farming,  gardens  and  lawns;  also  good 
dry-hand  milker  and  understands  the  care  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle;  I  have  been  keeping  a  boarding 
house  for  the  past  four  years  on  the  place  I  am 
now  on  and  have  been  on  the  place  nine  vears. 
MARTIN  COLLINS,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  " 


GARDENER — Head,  working,  Scotch,  married. 

boy  9  years,  wishes  position  where  a  thorough, 
reliable,  experienced  man  is  required:  good  ref¬ 
erences;  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGING  farmer-gardener  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  life  experience  in  truck  farming,  or¬ 
chards.  poultry,  live  stock  and  general  farming; 
conversant  with  all  modern  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments  required  on  up-to-date  farm:  also  possess¬ 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  in  greenhouses,  flow¬ 
ers,  roses  and  shrubberies:  middle-aged:  mar¬ 
ried:  small  family.  ADVERTISER  6591,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man.  married,  de¬ 
sires  salaried  position  on  commission:  near  Buf¬ 
falo;  capable  of  managing  farm,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try;  experienced  with  up-to-date  machinery,  hav¬ 
ing  operated  tractors  to  some  extent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  65S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position:  married: 

three  children;  experienced  all  kinds  live  stock, 
soils,  crops,  machinery:  excellent  feeder  and  de¬ 
veloper  young  stock:  absolutely  reliable.  W.  U 
STAFFORD,  R.  D.  1,  Wellsbiirg.  W.  Va. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  445 . 


USE  AND  RECOMMEND 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  —  We  have  been  using  Corona  Wool  Fat  on  our 
horses’  hoofs  for  the  past  four  years  and  are  highly  pleased  with 
results,  and  would  not  want  to  be  without  this  hoof  ointment 
which  keeps  the  hoofs  soft  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Yours  truly,  MORRIS  PACKING  CO.,  per  A.  B.  McLaren,  Barn  Boss. 


Prize-Winning 
Six-Horse  Team 
owned  by 

Morris  &  Co.,  Packers 


C •  G.  PHILLIPS 

The  Corona  4 
Man  /§ 


"  To  prove 
to  YOU  the  won-  rjrikS 
derful  healing  qualities  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  I  will  send  you 
liberal  size  can  FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  if  you  will  1||| 

**  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  Wmi 

W  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  different  from  ordinary  salves  and  blistering  com- \  || 
r  pounds.  It  is  extracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep  and  is  a  soothing  and  quick-heal-^f| 
ing  preparation.  It  will  not  blister  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out,  but  penetrates  deep  into  thelj 
wound,  immediately  relieves  the  animal  from  pain  and  quickly  heals  bothersome  and  serious 
injuries  without  leaving  a  scar. 

For  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulder*,  Sore  Neck*,  Collar  Boils,  Barb 
Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal. 


“Corona  Wool  Fat  is  fully  as  good  if  not 
better  than  its  guarantee  states.  For 
cow’s  sore  teats  it  has  no  equal,  and  for 
cuts  on  horses  it  heals  it  up  so 
smooth  and  nice  leaving  no  bad  scars. 
All  around  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
stock  that  any  farmer  can  use,  and  once 
tried  will  always  be  kept  on  hand,” 
Sincerely, 

N.  P.  Nelson,  Prop. 

Riverside  Ranch,  Sheridan,  Mont. 


‘‘Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  I  used  it  on  an  old  wire  cut 
and  it  healed  it  up  all  O.  K.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  ever  used.” 

E.  T.  Sheldon, 

R.  F.  D.  Carrier,  Tracy,  Minn. 


“I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com¬ 
pound  on  horses’  feet  that  were  so  bad 
they  could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it 
they  travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  it.” 

Harry  Barr,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


“I  tried  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com¬ 
pound  on  my  horse  which  had  a  bad 
case  of  scratches.  I  had  given  up  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  him,  but  finally  tried  Corona: 
it  did  the  work.  Horse  is  now  in  good 
condition.” 

P.  L.  Tressey,  Etna,  N.  H. 


I  don’t  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  the  healing  qualities 
^  of  this  remedy.  I  simply  want  you  to  send  and  get  this  free 
box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  You  will  then  say,  as  thou- 
' '  sands  have,  “It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  used.” 

.  Some  animal  on  your  farm  is  liable  to  meet  with  an 


Corona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio.  Gentlemen:  —  I  received  the  can 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  and  tried  it  on  a 
barbed  wire  cut.  Your  Corona  Wool 
Fat  is  the  right  thing  for  wire  cuts,  and 
every  stock  man  should  have  a  big  box 
of  it  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S.  Dennis,  Robinson,  Kan. 


injury  any  day — then  you  will  appreciate  the  value  of  having 
this  valuable  remedy  on  hand  for  immediate  use. 

k  Send  for  This  Free  Book  Now 

You  will  never  lose  the  services  of  any  of  your  horses 
for  a  single  day  because  of  Galled  or  Sore  Shoulders 
orl  Necks,  Split  Hoofs  or  Scratches,  etc.,  if  you  use 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT.  It  often  saves  veterinary 
jkvs\  fees  and  prevents  a  valuable  animal  from  being 
disabled  because  of  injury. 

We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for  Horses 
and  Cows  and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  Fill  out 
lJ'A.  anc*  ma'l  the  coupon  today. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  President 

A>^p5wA\The  Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

\  Dept.  10,  Kenton,  Ohio 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS, 

Pres. 

CORONA  MFG,  ^ 
COMPANY  ▼'a 

1 0-Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Without  obligation 
•r  cost  to  me,  please  send  me  ^ 
postpaid  the  free  trial  box  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  Compound. 
Also  your  book,  *  ‘How  to  Treat  Hoofs 
Wounds  and  Sores.” 


Dear  Sirs:— Your  Wool  Fat  has  done 
so  much  for  me  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
abou  it.  I  had  a  young  cow  that  split 
her  teat  on  barbed  wire.  Seemed  to  be 
to  the  hollow,  and  7  applications  made 
it  sound  as  ever.  I  worked  a  mare  all 
spring  with  a  bad  sore  shoulder.  Nothing 
did  any  good,  then  I  used  Corona  Wool 
Fat  three  weeks  and  made  it  sound.  But 
listen  to  this.  My  horse  stepped  on  my 
toe  and  slipped  the  nail  and  flesh  off. 
I  tried  Wool  Fat  and  in  two  weeks  my 
toe  was  sound.  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  Corona. 

Yours  truly. 

S.  E.  Bradley,  Owingsville,  Ky. 


My  Name. 


Address. 


S'ate. 


My  Dealer's  Name  is 


Have  you  ever  used  Corona! .  M 

NOTE  — Should  you  need  a  quantity  of  CORONA  immediately  for  “First 
Aid”  purposes  along  with  Free  Sample  Box,  we  will  mail  you  a  regular  8-oz.  or 
20-oz.  package  and  you  can  pay  your  postmaster  when  the  package  arrives.  Just 


20-oz.  package  and  you  can  pay  your  postmaster  when  the  package  arrives.  _ 

mark  X  in  square  below  indicating  which  size  package  you  want.  If  not  satisfactory, 
your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

□  .8  oz.  Can  by  mail,  prepaid, . .65c.  At  Dealers . 

i  |  20  oz.  Can  by  mail,  prepaid . .$1.25.  At  Dealers . 


Heals 

Barb 

Wire 

Cut3 


Heals  1 
Called  1 
Shoulders 


Heals  Inftarrod 
Uddera.  Sorotoats 


Trial  Offer 
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IBBLE’S 
esiod  SEEDS 


ARE  THE  BEST  MONEY  CAN  BUY 

We  grow  thousands  of  bushels  of  Farm  Seeds  annually  on  our  own  seed  farms  and  supple¬ 
ment  our  own  stocks  by  the  crops  from  over  10,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  the  best 

seed  growing  sections  of  the  North. 

Our  warehouses  at  Honeoye  Falls  in  the  heart  of  the  far  famed  Genesee  Valley  of  Western 
New  York  are  400  feet  in  length,  located  on  three  private  switches,  enabling  us  to  handle 
twenty  carloads  of  seeds  at  one  time.  We  are 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds— Over  100,000  bushels  in  stock 

which  we  sell  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  tested  in  our  own  laboratory  by  a 
graduate  seed  analyst,  a  member  of  our  firm  and  the  date  of 
test,  purity  and  germination  placed  on  each  bag  of  seeds  as 
shipped  and  then  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  are 
sold  under  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want*it  guar¬ 
antee,  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make.  Is  there  a 
fairer  or  safer  way  to  buy  farm  seeds? 

D.  B.  Brand  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  our  purity 

test  99.78. 

D.  B.  Brand  Northern  Grown  Grimm  Alfalfa,  our  purity 

test  99-70. 

D.  B.  Brand  Red,  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover,  av¬ 
erage  test  for  years  above  99.50- 

Fancy  Alsike,  Best  grade  only. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  average  for  years  above  99.70. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  and 

a  full  line  of  Red  Top,  Orchard  Kentucky  and  Sudan  Grass, 


Golden,  Hungarian  and  JapanesejMillets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Field 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc.,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  Heavy  Weight,  average  weight  43-45 
pounds  and  enormously  productive.  Twentieth  Century, 
early,  good  yielder,  weighing  36*38  lbs. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley,  Orderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six 
Rowed,  best  varieties,  by  test,  for  the  East. 

Dibble’s  SpringWheat,  famous  Marquis  type, North  Dakota 
grown,  the  kind  that  gives  the  big  yields  on  Eastern  Farms. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  every  bushel  Northern  grown,  best 
nine  varieties,  both  flint  and  dent,  either  for  crop  or  the  silo. 
A  number  of  kinds,  priced  as  low  as  $2.25  per  bushel  in  quan¬ 
tities.  Average  germination,  our  test,  above  95%. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  best  14  varieties,  early,  interme¬ 
diate  and  late,  every  bushel  saved  from  blight-free  fields  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads.  Be  sure  and  try  Dibble’s 
Russet,  the  best  potato  for  main  crop  of  the  present  century. 


Dibhle*s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  and  most  comprehensive  strictly  farm  seed  book  published  in  America, 
Special  Money-Saving  Price  List  and  Samples  for  Testing  FREE,  Ask  for  yours  today.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


Suggestions  For  Planting  the  Place 


Adding  Beauty  to  the  Farm  Home 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK.— While  most  of 
the  seedsmen  admit  that  less  seeds  are  being 
sold  to  the  farmers,  truckers  and  market  gardeners 
this  season,  they  say  that  the  demand  for  seed  to  he 
used  for  planting  kitchen  gardens  and  ornamental 
gardens  is  as  great  as  last  year.  Nurserymen,  too, 
are  reporting  a  heavy  demand  for  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  as  well  as  for  perennial  plants.  On  the 
whole,  the  prices  quoted  for  garden  seeds  are  less 
than  they  were  last  season,  although  there  are  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  peas,  which  are  in  short 
supply.  Nursery  stock,  on  the  contrary,  runs  about  a 
third  higher  than  in  past  seasons,  the  increase  being 
due  to  the  shortage  of  help  which  made  propagation 
of  the  plants  difficult  while  the  war  lasted.  It  is  en- 


Pai?t  I. 


charm  to  the  home  grounds  the  whole  Summer 
through.  They  are  listed  according  to  their  blooming 
season :  Forsytliia  or  golden  bell.  Japanese  quince, 
lilacs.  Weigela,  syringa  or  mock  orange,  bush  honey¬ 
suckle.  Deutzia  crenata,  Spiraea  Van  Houttei.  some¬ 
times  called  bridal  wreath  (although  this  name  more 
properly  belongs  to  Spinea  prunifolia),  Rose  rugosa 
or  Japanese  brier  rose.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  Altluea  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  Japanese  barberry. 

IIARIT  AND  TREATMENT.— These  are  all  com¬ 
mon  shrubs  which  are  very  easy  to  grow,  although 
they  require  somewhat  different  treatment.  For- 


less  susceptible  to  mildew  than  many  of  the  common 
kinds.  Other  varieties  which  can  be  recommended 
are  the  Rouen  lilac,  with  reddish  flowers :  Ludwig 
Spaeth  and  Congo,  both  with  very  dark  blossoms : 
Marie  Legraye.  Princess  Alexandra,  Madame  Abel 
Chateney  and  Madame  Casimir  Perier,  pure  white ; 
Coerulea  Superha,  blue;  President  Carnot,  pale  lilac; 
Maxime  Cornu,  lilac  rose;  Villosa,  light  purple,  and 
one  of  the  last  to  bloom.  I  think  that  no  mistake 
will  be  made  if  any  of  these  lilacs  are  purchased. 
It  should  be  stipulated,  however,  that  they  must  he 
grown  on  their  own  roots  and  not  grafted.  Much  of 
the  trouble  which  has  been  found  in  past  years  be¬ 
cause  named  varieties  seemed  to  revert  to  the  com¬ 
mon  lilacs  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  grafted  stock. 


I / / r'lrl i re  I’tanting  in  Front  of  the  Form  Home.  Fig.  119 


couraging  to  find  that  farmers  and  suburban  home¬ 
makers  are  buying  freely  of  the  ornamentals,  for  if 
shows  a  growing  tendency  to  make  the  home  grounds 
more  attractive  and  inviting.  It  is  not  commonly 
realized,  perhaps,  to  what  extent  even  an  ugly  house 
can  he  transformed  by  the  generous  use  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  is  another  angle  to  this  subject,  too. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  small  investment  of 
this  kind  greatly  improves  the  selling  value  of  any 
property.  Real  estate  men  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact,  although  in  their  development  they 
almost  always  use  the  plants  which  give  quickest 
results,  regardless  of  their  value  in  the  long  run. 

A  DOZEN  GOOD  SHRUBS. — As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  home-maker  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  hardy  shrubs  to  make  a  selection  which  will 
give  the  best  returns  for  the  money  spent.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  make  a  choice  which  will  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers  from  Spring  until  Fall.  Here  are 
a  dozen  good  hardy  shrubs  which  will  add  color  and 


sythia.  for  example,  should  he  planted  in  a  sunny 
location.  Moreover,  it  should  have  an  abundance  of 
room,  for  it  has  a  branching  habit  and  does  not  look 
well  when  crowded.  While  the  Japanese  quince  is 
very  lovely  in  bloom,  its  habit  is  not  as  neat  as  that 
of  some  others,  so  that  it  should  either  he  kept  well 
trimmed  or  else  given  a  somewhat  inconspicuous 
location.  Like  the  Forsytliia  it  prefers  full  sun¬ 
light. 

DESIRABLE  LILACS. — A  whole  article  might  he 
given  to  the  lilacs  alone,  for  at  least  200  species  and 
varieties  are  being  grown  in  this  country.  No  shrub 
is  more  satisfactory  or  longer  lived.  Washington 
brought  lilacs  to  this  country,  and  the  original  plants 
are  believed  to  be  still  in  existence  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
The  lilac  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  improve  with 
age,  and  there  is  almost  no  shrub  which  will  stand 
so  much  neglect  and  still  produce  a  profusion  of 
flowers  every  Spring.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Persian 
lilac,  because  it  is  remarkably  free  flowering  and  is 


for  suckers  come  up  from  the  roots  and  eventually 
crowd  out  the  graft. 

WEIGELA  AND  MOCK  ORANGE.— Weigela  rosea 
is  an  old-fashioned  shrub,  but  a  much  finer  variety 
for  the  home  garden  is  Eva  Ratlike,  with  reddish 
blossoms  carried  over  a  long  season.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing.  the  syringa  or  mock  orange  is  a  Philadelphus, 
but  the  common  name  will  doubtless  stick.  Many 
handsome  hybrids  can  be  obtained  now.  but  none  can 
surpass  Bouquet  Blanc,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  new 
sorts.  Syringa  Virginal  is  another  fine  new  variety. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  you  must  choose  between 
size  and  perfume,  for  while  the  old-fashioned  mock 
orange  with  small  cream  blossoms  is  exceedingly 
sweet,  most  of  the  newer  kinds,  with  huge,  pure 
white  blooms,  have  little  or  no  fragrance. 

OTHER  FAMILIAR  SHRUBS.— One  desirable 
feature  of  the  honeysuckle  is  its  handsome  fruit.  The 
honeysuckle,  too.  will  bloom  in  a  shady  place,  as  well 
as  in  the  sun,  and  looks  well  in  the  border  or. as  iudi- 
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vicinal  specimens.  Moreover,  it  needs  almost  no 
pruning,  and  is  seldom  bothered  by  insect  pests. 
Some  of  the  Deutzias  are  not  hardy  in  the  Northern 
States,  •although  they  may  be  listed  in  the  catalogues. 
Deutzia  erenata  can  be  planted  with  confidence,  and 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  garden  plants, 
with  its  double  white  flowers.  They  are  very  adapt¬ 
able,  too,  and  can  be  used  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  where  they  get  only  a  little  sun.  In  fact, 
they  prefer  a  somewhat  shaded  spot,  and  it  pays  to 
cut  out  most  of  the  old  wood  each  year.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  which 
likes  all  the  sunshine  it  can  get.  In 
shade  it  will  give  but  few  flowers.  It 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  plants. 

SHRUBBERY  ROSES —Rosa  rugosa 
is  a  very  strong  growing  plant  and  one 
which  will  thrive  even  close  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  but  it  makes  tremendous  roots 
arid  is  somewhat  difficult  to  move  after 
it  gets  well  established.  A  relative 
called  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  is  an 
even  better  garden  subject.  Tn  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  .Tune 
flowering  roses,  although  it  has  a 
shrub-like  habit  and  does  not  normally 
find  a  place  in  the  rose  garden. 

“"THE  ACCOMMODATING  HYDRAN¬ 
GEA. — Perhaps  Hydrangea  panieulata 
grandiflora  has  been  the  most  exten¬ 
sively  planted  of  all  ornamental  shrubs 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  reason  for 
this.  Not  only  does  it  make  a  splendid 
display  every  Fall,  but  it  can  be  put  to 
more  different  purposes  than  almost 
any  other  plant.  It  is  splendid  for  a 
hedge:  it  makes  a  superb  specimen 
when  grown  alone  on  the  lawn,  and  it 
can  be  massed  on  the  boundary  line. 

It  does  not  resent  the  most  severe  cut¬ 
ting  back.  In  fact,  it  can  be  cut  almost 
to  the  ground  each  season  and  still 
bloom  freely.  It  asks  only  for  sun¬ 
light  and  is  seldom  bothered  by  pests. 


rows.  It  was  what  might  be  termed  a  “freak  result” 
which  developed  in  a  part  of  the  test  orchard  in 
which  three  adjoining  rows  of  apple  trees  were,  for 
the  first  two  years  of  a  five-year  period,  heavily  and 
uniformly  fertilized  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  at 
the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  each  per  tree-square,  or  400  lbs. 
of  each  per  acre,  after  which,  for  the  succeeding 
three  years,  the  nitrate  was  entirely  discontinued  on 
the  strip  of  ground  occupied  by  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  rows.  In  other  words,  the  strip  of  ground  33 


Two  rows  of  Gano  apple  trees  of  same  age,  on  very  thin,  poor  soil.  Row  at  left 
was  fertilized  with  5  lbs.  each  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate;  at  right  unfer¬ 
tilized.  Both  rows  sprayed  the  same.  The  yields,  as  shown,  were  40  bids,  and  !)  bids, 
respectively.  The  preceding  season,  yields  of  these  same  two  rows  were  49  and  20 

bids.,  respectively. 


Ohio  Apple  Orchard 
Fertilization 

Correction  of  an  Error  and  Some  Addi¬ 
tional  Facts  Concerning  the  Orchard 
Fertilization  Work  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

Part  I. 

AN  INCORRECT  REPORT.— In  the 
report  of  the  Missouri  Horticul¬ 
tural  meeting,  in  the  January  3  issue 
of  Tjte  R.  N.-Y.,  reference  is  made  to 
orchard  fertilization  work  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  Through  some 
misunderstanding,  or  error,  the  greater 
part  of  the  data  from  Ohio  has  been 
presented  in  such  a  way  that,  had  not 
Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Station  been  men¬ 
tioned.  I  should  never  have  recognized 
such  data.  The  report,  in  part,  as 
printed  in  Ttie  R.  N.-Y..  is  as  follows: 

“They  (Mr.  Richer  and  his  horticul¬ 
tural  associates  who  visited  Ohio)  were 
told  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
of  a  surprising  result  of  an  experiment 
with  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  station 
grounds  at  Wooster,  the  cheek  rows 
which  received  no  application  showing 
more  beneficial  effects  than  the  trees 
close  to  which  the  application  was 
made.  The  theory  is  that  the  terminal 
roots  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  spread  got  the  full  benefit  of 
the  fertilizer,  while  the  others  did  not. 

This  result  was  distinctly  noticeable 
throughout  the  orchard,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  the  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  on  a  strip  half  way  between 
the  tree  rows,  and  the  speaker,  who  is 
fruit  grower,  stated  that  he  would  follow 
tice  in  the  future.” 

Having  been  in  charge  of  the  experiments  referred 
to,  from  start  to  finish,  and  likewise  having  been 
the  one  who  related  to  Mr.  Eicher  a  number  of  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  such  work,  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  single  statement  in  the  above 
report  concerning  our  station’s  orchard  fertilization 
work  that  is  wholly  correct,  or.  for  that  matter,  that 
can  mean  anything  at  all,  even  to  the  most  careful 
reader. 

A  PECULIAR  RESULT.— The  “surprising  result” 
referred  to  was  not  one  that  occurred  in  a  compari¬ 
son  of  fertilized  rows  with  unfertilized  or  cheek 


The  same  two  rows  of  Gano  shown  above,  looking  from  the  opposite  direction, 
showing  difference  in  size  and  vigor  of  trees  during  fourth  season  after  beginning 
fertilization.  Trees  of  both  rows  were  uniform  at  the  outset.  In  five  years’  fertil¬ 
ization  test,  with  only  four  crops  in  the  five-year  period,  the  fertilized  row  yielded  a 
total  of  1  (17.8  bbls  The  unfertilized  row,  in  the  same  period,  yielded  52.4  bbls. 
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(trehards  Heaters  in  Missouri.  Fig.  122.  (He<  Huge  /ZS) 

ft.  in  width,  occupied  by  the  middle  rows  of  trees 
(the  trees  being  33  ft.  apart)  was  fertilized  with 
acid  phosphate  only,  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  per  tree- 
square,  or  400  lbs.  per  acre,  for  the  latter  three  years 
of  the  experiment,  while  the  tree-strips  each  33  ft.  in 
width,  of  the  outer  two  rows,  continued  to  receive 
ho th  nitrogenous  and  phosphoric  plant  food. 

TREES  ON  POOR  SOIL.— The  trees  in  this  or¬ 
chard  section  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
were  14  or  15  years  old  and.  because  of  the  very 
thin,  poor  soil,  were  small  for  their  age — their  root 
systems  not  yet  meeting  or  interlacing  at  any  point 
between  the  rows.  However,  after  two  season's 
heavy,  uniform  fertilization  of  the  three  rows  with 
richly  nitrogenous  plant  food,  as  above  indicated, 


those  same  trees  had  so  greatly  increased  in  size  and 
spread  of  branches  that  it  is  evident  their  root  sys¬ 
tems,  which  obviously  developed  and  extended  pro¬ 
portionately.  were  beginning  to  meet  and  interlace  at 
points  midway  between  the  rows  of  trees. 

EXTENDED  FEEDING  ROOTS.— Now,  what 
would  be  the  natural  result,  under  the  conditions  just 
described,  if  the  nitrate  should  be  withheld  from  the 
“tree-width”  strip  of  ground  occupied  by  the  central 
one  of  the  three  rows,  and  only  the  acid  -phosphate 
continued?  It  would  simply  mean  that  the  feeding 
rootlets  at  the  outer  extremities  of  the 
root  systems  of  the  trees  of  that  central 
row,  having  crossed  the  dividing  line 
midway  between  the  strip  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  central  row  and  the 
heavily  nitrated  strips  occupied  by  the 
outer  rows  on  either  side,  would  enable 
the  central  row  to  benefit  from  the 
nitrogenous  plant  food  applied  to  the 
two  outer  rows,  to  almost  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  outer  rows  themselves. 
And  that  is  just  what  those  formerly 
heavily  nitrated  trees  of  the  central 
row  did.  with  the  result  that  their  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  five-year  period  was 
not  greatly  lowered  by  withholding 
nitrogenous  plant  food  from  the  tree- 
width  strip  of  ground  to  which  they 
were  supposed  to  confine  their  feeding 
operations.  Their  “reach”  had  been  so 
greatly  extended  as  a  result  of  the 
initial  two  years’  heavy  nitration  that 
they  were  enabled  readily  to  “steal”  a 
generous  supply  of  nitrogenous  plant 
food  for  the  succeeding  three  years 
from  their  neighboring  rows  immedi¬ 
ately  on  either  side.  These  interesting 
but  relatively  unimportant  incidents  in 
•connection  with  orchard  fertilization 
tests  were  related  to  Mr.  Eicher  by  the 
writer,  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  single  un¬ 
fertilized  rows  of  trees  as  “checks”  for 
more  than  a  very  brief  term  of  years, 
where  the  “tree-square”  or  “all-over” 
method  of  applying  the  fertilizers  to 
the  tree-strips  on  either  side  is  fol¬ 
lowed. 

EFFECT  OF  NITROGEN.— Perti¬ 
nently  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  Missouri 
meeting,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
in  all  of  the  Ohio  Station’s  experi¬ 
mental  work  along  the  line  of  orchard 
fertilization,  of  which  the  writer  has 
had  charge,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
instance  in  which  fertilization  with 
quickly  available  nitrogenous  plant 
food  has  failed  to  increase  greatly  the 
vigor,  fruitfulness  and  cash  returns  of 
the  trees  thus  treated,  as  compared 
with  the  unfertilized  or  check  trees  left 
untreated  for  comparison.  These  uni¬ 
formly  heavy  increases  in  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  were  obtained  at  many  different 
points  throughout  Eastern  and  Southern 
Ohio,  and  were  rendered  possible  by 
our  station’s  work  having  been  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  the  more  rugged,  thin- 
soiled.  fertility-impoverished  sections  of 
the  State  where  such  work  was  most 
needed. 

GAIN  PER  ACRE.— The  three  up¬ 
land  orchards  in  which  fertilization 
tests  were  first  established  returned  an 
average  clear  gain  of  $125.75  per  acre 
per  year  from  those  sections  on  which 
promptly  available  nitrogenous  plant 
food  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  was 
used,  in  comparison  with  unfertilized 
sections.  This  represents  an  average 
cash  gain  of  $3.1 1  per  tree  per  year  for 
the  period  of  five  years  over  which  the  test  extended. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Spraying  the  Apple  Orchard  This  Spring 

Part  I. 

ODD  PROSPECTS. — Apples  are  bound  to  bring 
a  fine  price  next  Fall,  no  matter  how  large  a 
crop  there  may  be  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  and  a 
few  hundred  barrels  of  first  quality  Greenings.  Bald¬ 
wins.  Spys  and  Kings  produced  on  the  side  as  a  little 
extra  will  come  in  mighty  handy  at  the  end  of  the 
season :  and  any  man  who  has  50  or  more  thrifty, 
healthy  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  ought  to  give 
them  care  and  thoughtful  attention  this  Spring. 
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Buds  and  Aphids  Ready  for  Delayed  Dormant  Spray 

Fig.  .123 


Here  in  Ithaca  medium  grade  apples  are  00c  to  .$1.20 
a  peck,  .$4  a  bushel.  .$10  a  barrel,  and  the  members  of 
our  family  feel  hurt  and  out-of-joint  if  they  don't 
have  apple  sauce  at  least  300  days  in  the  year  for 
breakfast.  The  other  Co  they  are  willing,  but  not 
eager,  to  put  up  with  stewed  rhubarb,  and  with  cur¬ 
rants  and  red  raspberries  roaslied  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and,  I  suppose,  sweetened  with  20-cent  sugar 
next  Summer. 

THE  ART  OF  SPRAYING. — It  perhaps  is  not  too 
high-brow  to  say  that  spraying  has  almost  become  an 
art,  and  yet  it  is  a  fairly  simple  operation  if  one  ob¬ 
tains  beforehand  a  clear  idea  of  the  right  time  to 
spray,  of  the  proper  mixtures  to  use.  and  a  general 
notion,  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  the  insects  to  be 
controlled.  We  shall  try  to  make  these  points  clear 
and  simple,  and  we  add  a  few  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  apple  tree 
when  it  should  be  sprayed.  One  should  go  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  buds  and  blossoms 
rather  than  by  the  almanac.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
number  of  sprayings  for  an  apple  orchard  under 
average  conditions  of  weather  and  infestation  by  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  would  be  five.  In  years  of  abnormal 
outbreaks  of  plant  lice,  redbugs,  apple  scab  and 
other  troubles,  some  growers  are  forced  to  make 
more  applications  of  spray  mixtures  to  save  their 
crop.  Probably  the  majority  of  growers  do  not  spray 
as  many  as  live  times  during  the  season. 

IMPORTANT  PESTS  OF  THE  APPLE  OR¬ 
CHARD. — Riling  insects  are  codling-moth  ‘'worm,” 
case-bearers,  bud-motli  caterpillars,  green  fruit- 
worms.  tussock-moth  caterpillars,  plum  curculio. 
Sucking  insects  include  aphids,  redbugs,  San  Jose 
scale,  oyster-shell  scale,  blister  mite,  apple  maggot. 
It  is  fundamental  that  the  biting  iusects  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  placing  poison  in  some  form  on  the  fruit 
and  foliage  where  it  will  later  be  swallowed  along 
with  the  food  eaten  by  the  pests.  On  the  other  hand 
the  sucking  insects  are  controlled  by  actually  hitting 
them  with  some  material  that  kills  them  by  contact 
with  the  outside  <  f  the  body.  Fortunately  most  of 
the  insects  in  the  foregoing  lists  can  la*  sprayed  for 
at  the  same  times  by  using  the  proper  combination 
of  materials. 

DELAYED  DORMANT  SPRAY.— The  first  general 
spray  for  the  apple  orchard  is  the  so-called  ‘'de¬ 
layed  dormant"  spray  (Fig.  123).  The  tips  of  the 
leaves  should  be  out  from  )-)  to  *4  in.  At  this  time 
if  aphids  are  present  they  are  clustered  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  buds  and  can  be  hit  and  killed.  If  San 
Jose  scale  and  blister  mite  are  present  on  the  trees 
they  can  also  be  checked  by  this  spray.  In  addition, 
some  bud-motlis  and  case-bearers  can  be  caught  at 
this  time.  To  kill  the  aphids  use  nicotine  sulphate 


Buds  Beady  for  Ike  Dink  Spray.  Fig.  12  + 


(Black-leaf  401.  three-fourths  of  a  pint.  To  check 
the  bud-moth  and  case-bearers  use  5  lbs.  of  paste  or 
214  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  If  the  scale 
is  serious,  use  lime-sulphur.  11  gals.,  and  water  S9 
gals.  Tf  scale  is  not  abundant,  reduce  the  amount  of 
lime-sulphur  to  7  gals,  with  03  gals  of  water.  In 
either  case.  100  gals  of  spray  mixture  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  ready  to  apply  to  the  trees.  If  scale  and  Idis- 
tr  mite  are  not  present,  have  out  the  lime-sulphur 
entirely,  but  replace  it  with  water  and  add  .1  lbs.  of 
soap  to  increase  the  killing  power  of  the  nicotine 
for  the  aphids. 

PINK  SPRAY. — The  second  important  spray  is  the 
so-called  “pink  spray”  (Fig.  124).  At  this  time  the 
blossom  buds  are  just  showing  pink,  but  have  not 
yet  opened.  This  is  the  time  to  hit  the  case-bearers, 
bud-moth,  and  scab.  To  poison  the  bud-moth  and 
case-bearers  use  arsenate  of  lead,  paste  .1  lbs.  or 
powdered  2)4  lbs.  To  check  the  scab,  use  2)4  gals, 
of  liquid  lime-sulphur.  Add  these  materials  to  100 
gals,  of  water  and  apply  in  a  tine  mist  to  the  trees. 

CALYX  SPRAY. — The  third  spray,  know  as  the 
“calyx  spray,”  is  really  the  most  important  one.  for 
several  reasons.  At  this  time  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  petals  have  fallen,  the  young  apples  are 
standing  upright,  and  the  green  calyx  is  spread  wide 
open  (Fig.  125).  This  is  the  time  to  place  the  poison 
in  the  calyx  cup  ready  for  the  codling  moth  or 
“worm"  of  the  apple,  which  is  the  most  important 
pest  of  this  fruit.  For  the  codling  moth  use  the 
same  amounts  of  arsenate  of  lead  as  recommended 
in  the  pink  spray.  2)4  gals,  of  lime-sulphur  for  the 
scab  and  1(K)  gals,  of  water.  Produce  a  misty  spray 
and  fill  the  calyx  cups  and  cover  the  stems  of  the 
young  apples  and  the  leaves. 

FOURTH  SPRAY. — Many  careful  growers  prefer 
to  make  a  fourth  application  of  arsenate  of  lead.  5 
lbs.,  or  2 1 4  lbs.,  for  the  codling  moth  and  other  cater¬ 
pillars.  and  lime-sulphur  2*4  gals,  for  scab  to  100 
gjtls.  of  water. 

FIFTH  SPRAY. — During  the  first  part  of  August, 
in  New  York,  there  is  often  a  second  brood  of  cod¬ 
ling-moth  “worms”  that  are  likely  to  gnaw  into  the 
sides  of  the  apples  and  disfigure  the  fruit.  The 
plant  pathologists  tell  us  also  that  if  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  there  may  be  a  late  infection  of  scab 
about  this  time.  To  check  these  troubles  some  grow¬ 
ers  make  the  same  application  of  poison  and  lime- 
sulphur  as  given  under  the  fourth  spray.  This  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  during  the  last  week  of  July  or 
fir>t  week  of  August.  Now  let  us  sum  up  the  three 
more  important  sprayings  in  a  concise  way  in  the 
form  of  a  table: 

DELATED  DORMANT 

Fig.  123 

Materials  Pests 

Areseuate  of  lead  paste,  5  ll>s.  Case-bearers,  bud-moth 
Nicotine  sulphate,  %  pt.  Aphids 

’“Lime-sulphur,  11  gals.  Scale,  blister-mite 

Water,  SO  gals. 

F1XK  SPRAY 

Fig.  124 

Areseuate  of  lead  paste,  5  lbs.  Case-bearers,  bud-moth 
Lime-sulphur.  2)4  gals.  Apple  scab 

Water,  100  gals." 

CALYX  SPKAY 

Fig.  325 

Areseuate  of  lead  paste,  5  lbs.  Codling  moth 
Lime-sulphur,  2}4  gals.  Apple  scab 

Water,  100  gals. 

*  If  the  scale  is  not  serious,  use  only  7  gals,  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  93  gals,  water.  If  scale  and  blister-mite 
are  not  present,  leave  out  the  lime-sulphur  altogether 
and  replace  it  with  water. 

SOME  SPECIAL  SPRAYS.— In  some  localities 
there  may  be  serious  infestations. of  San  Jose  and 
oyster  shell  scales.  In  these  instances  it  may  be 
desirable  to  give  a  dormant  spray  for  these  pests 
late  in  the  Fall  or  early  in  the  Spring.  In  such  a 
case  lime-sulphur  should  be  used  alone  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  In  some 
localities  the  redbugs  may  be  present  and  may  cause 
notable  injury.  In  severe  infestations  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  advantageous  to  add  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black-leaf  40),  one  pint  to  100  gallons,  to  the  pink 
and  calyx  sprays,  certainly  to  the  latter.  In  some 
instances  the  redbugs  have  apparently  been  satis¬ 
factorily  checked  by  adding  the  nicotine  to  the  calyx 
spray  only.  The  nicotine  combines  well  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur.  The  apple  maggot  is 
notably  troublesome  in  many  apple  growing  sections 
of  the  East.  The  tlies  begin  to  appear  the  last  part 
of  June  and  within  10  days  or  two  weeks  begin  to 
lay  their  eggs  just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  apple. 
The  tlies  may  be  poisoned  before  they  deposit  their 
eggs  if  the  applications  are  made  at  the  right  time. 
Orchards  subject  to  injury  from  this  insect  should 
be  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  five  pounds 


Young  Apples  Ready  for  the  Calyx  Spray.  Fig.  125 


to  100  gallons  of  water,  during  the  very  first  days 
of  July  and  again  two  weeks  later. 

DRY  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  LIQUID  LIME-SUL¬ 
PHUR. — The  manufacture  and  sale  of  insecticides 
are  assuming  large  proportions  in  this  country,  and 
the  layman  i-  often  puzzled  to  know  what  kinds  of 
materials  to  use  to  obtain  the  best  results.  There 
are.  it  seems  to  me.  three  things  that  one  must  keep 
in  mind  regarding  insecticides  for  spraying.  1.  Is 
it  an  efficient  material?  2.  Is  it  a  safe  material  to 
apply  to  trees?  3.  Will  it  combine  with  other  mate¬ 
rials  and  still  retain  its  efficiency  and  safety?  Much 
is  being  said  nowadays  about  the  dry  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds.  of  which  there  are  several  brands  on  the 
market,  and  growers  are  being  urged  to  u >e  them 
in  place  of  the  liquid  lime-sulphur.  In  order  to 
determine  the  general  merits  of  these  compounds 
they  should  be  compared  with  the  standard  lime- 
sulphur  solutions,  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  which 
are  fairly  well  established.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  value  of  the  sulphur  compounds  for  San  Jose 
scale,  blister-mite,  et  al.,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
efficient  sulphur  they  contain.  When  a  standard 
lime-sulphur  solution  testing  33  degrees  Baume  is 
diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  eight  gallons  of 
water,  the  proper*  dilution  for  San  Jose  scale,  the 
diluted  solution  will  contain  approximately  4.77* 
ounces  of  sulphur  to  each  gallon.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  dry  compounds  of  sulphur  on  the  market 
have  varied  greatly  in  the  amount  of  sulphur  they 
contain,  and  when  diluted  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  manufacturer  the  resulting  spray  solution 
may  not  contain  enough  sulphur  in  each  gallon  to 
be  efficient.  Moreover,  if  one  uses  enough  of  the  dry 
mixture  to  bring  the  sulphur  up  to  4.75  ounces  in 
each  gallon  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  too  high.  There 
is  one  other  point  that  needs  emphasis.  The  sodium 
and  potassium-sulphur  compounds  have  a  tendency, 
especially  when  combined  with  arsenate  of  lead,  to 
become  caustic  and  to  burn  the  foliage.  Thus  these 
compounds  have  a  tendency  to  become  unsafe; 
especially  when  combined  with  other  materials. 
There  is.  we  believe,  a  place  for  the  dry  sulphur 
compounds,  and  they  may  very  soon  he  brought  to 
a  basis  of  standard  safety,  economy  and  efficiency. 
Until  they  are.  however,  it  is  wisest  to  use  those 
spray  mixtures  which  have  been  shown  to  safe  and 
efficient.  gt.kxx  w.  herrtck. 
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GREGORY’S 

“Honest  Seeds” 

for  home  and  market  gardens 

HAVING  been  large  seed  growers  for  many 
years,  we  know  what  care  must  be  taken  to  secure 
good  seeds  in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds”  are  all  tested 
for  vitality,  and  their  purity  is  guarded  at  every 
step  with  the  utmost  watchfulness. 

The  supply  of  good  seeds  is  limited  and  the 
demand  promises  to  be  unusually  large.  We  urge 
that  you  place  your  order  early,  before  the  va¬ 
rieties  best  adapted  to  your  needs  are  exhausted. 

Market  gardeners  are  invited  to  submit  their 
planting  lists  for  our  very  best  prices.  Write 
“personal”  on  the  envelope  and  the  matter  will 
have  Mr.  Gregory’s  personal  attention. 

Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK 

Our  80-page  1920  catalog'  lists 
hundreds  of  trustworthy  varieties  of 
vegetables  and.  flowers  at  prices  that 
are  very  low,  quality  considered.  It 
presents  a  fine  lot  of  promising 
novelties  and  many  special  Gregory 
strains  that  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Send  a  postal  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

H  eadquartera  for  ** Honest  Seed*”  since  1856. 

15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mats. 


Rosedale  Specialties 


EVERGREENS— in  70  varieties 
and  many  sizes,  up  to  25  feet 

DEC1DUOUSTREES— Maples, 
Lindens,  Elms  and  many 
others.  Dwarf  and  standard 
fruit  treesin  varieties  of  known 
worth. 


ROSES  —  Our  stock  of  roses 
this  season  is  finer  than  ever. 
All  are  field  grown,  heavy 
two-year-old  plants. 

SHRUBS  !and  VINES -in  great 
variety  including  extra  sizes 
for  immediate  effect. 


Douglas  Fir 


Write  today  for  1920  catalogue 

V  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 

Add  to  Your  Profits 

by  growing  strawberries.  Succeed  wherever  other  crops 
are  grown.  Everybody  likes  strawberries.  There’s  an 
Immense  demand  for  this  fruit  at  good  prices.  “15,000  quarts 
of  fancy  berries  from  an  acre”  and  “$2,000  from  one 
measured  acre”  are  records  our  plants  have  made.  Our 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  describes  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them.  Grasp  this  opportunity.  Send  for 
Berry  Book  today  and  get  your  share  of  the  money  that  folks 
ere  gladly  paying  for  fancy  strawberries 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  < 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for 21920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


805  Main  St.,  Dansvilie,N.Y. 


*, Patented 


529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


TT1E  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Caring  for  Hen  Manure 

On  page  204  you  state  screenocl  hen 
manure  will  mix  with  acid  phosphate  and 
run  in  a  grain  drill.  Is  the  hen  manure 
dried  and  powdered  in  the  sun  before 
screening,  or  how?  How  fine  is  the 
screen?  I  was  expecting  to  use  acid 
phosphate  and  hen  manure  on  my  pota¬ 
toes  by  placing  it.  in  the  hill  by  hand. 
Do  you  think  it  better  to  drill  it  in  before 
marking  out  to  plant  potatoes,  or  is  it 
better  to  put  it  in  the  hill  by  hand? 
About  how  many  pounds  of  the  mixture 
noted  do  you  recommend  per  acre,  and 
do  you  recommend  the  same  proportion 
for  potatoes?  Is  the  mixture  noted  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  sowing  oats  and  grass 
seed?  Also  is  it  good  for  silage,  corn 
and  millet  ?  H.  c. 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Manure  should  be  kept  dry  through 
the  Winter,  or  there  will  be  some  loss 
through  chemical  action.  The  best  way 
we  know  of  is  to  keep  the  droppings 
board,  a  space  under  the  perches,  well 
dusted  with  some  drying  matereial — like 
land  plaster,  fine  road  dust  or  sifted 
coal  ashes.  When  this  drying  material 
is  put  on  freely,  and  the  manure  re¬ 
moved  every  few  days,  it  should  be 
kept  under  shelter  in  boxes  or  barrels. 
Thus  kept  it  will  be  found  in  the  Spring 
in  dry,  hard  chunks  which  may  be 
crushed  or  ground  at  once.  Moist  manure 
must  of  course  he  dried  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  crushed  for  drilling.  This 
is  often  done  by  spreading  it  out  I  bin  in 
a  sunny  place  and  spreading  land  plas¬ 
ter  over  it.  Far  better,  dry  it  as  taken 
from  the  henhouse.  We  use  a  screen 
about  twice  as  fine  as  the  usual  coal  ash 
sifter,  finer  if  desired  for  even  drilling. 
We  should  scatter  it  freely  in  the  hill, 
or  drill — first  planting  potatoes  and  cov¬ 
ering  lightly  with  soil.  For  an  acre  of 
potatoes  on  ordinary  soil  one  ton  of  the 
mixture  is  none  too  much,  but  we  should 
add  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  1850 
lbs.  of  the  acid  phosphate  and  hen  ma¬ 
nure  for  a  potato  crop.  The  mixture 
mentioned  on  page  204  (that,  is  400  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  to  1.000  lbs  manure)  was 
intended  chiefly  for  corn  and  is  a  good 
mixture  for  most  farm  crops  on  good 
soil.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  make  it  more  efficient  for  all  quick¬ 
growing  crops. 
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Catalog  Free 


Clovers,  Oats,  Corn 
Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans 
Field  Peas,  Seed  Potatoes 
Grains,  Grasses 

Write  today  for  Hoffman’s 
1920  Catalog — it  is  free. 

Differs  from  all  other  cat¬ 
alogs.  Offers  seed  for  farm  _ 

crops  only— no  flower  or  garden  seeds.  Offers 
only  varieties  of  proven  merit— first  class  quali¬ 
ties.  Describes  fully  best  methods  for  culture. 

Every  Bag  of  Seed  Guaranteed  to  Please 
You.  Should  it  not,  return  it — we’ll  refund 
your  money  and  pay  all  freights. 

This  catalog  will  interest  the  business  farmer 
who  wants  best  results  from  his  Work.  Strains 
of  seed  offered  have  been  selected  by  practical 
farmers,  knowing  exactly  the  needs  of  other 
farmers  in  the  seed  line.  Write  for  this  book  at 
once — select  your  seed  from  it — crop  results 
will  please  you  and  pay  you  well.  Seed  samples 
free.  Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 
Landisville.  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


PREER’S 

GARDEN  BOOK  1920 

Everything  that  interests  the  grower 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  for  horn* 
use  or  for  sale  is  fully  covered  in 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book.” 

Full  directions  are  given  for  grow¬ 
ing  practically  every  worth-while 
vegetable,  plant  or  flower. 

All  the  promising  novelties  and 
dependable  varieties  are  listed  and 
conscientiously  described. 

224  pages,  6  color  plates  and 
hundreds  of  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Vegetablesjand 
Flowers. 

Mailed  tree  if  you  mention 
this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREERf 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


7?oes  JtPayTo 
Fertilize  Com? 

A  fifty-acre  com  field  on  one  of  our  farms  gave  us  $24 
Increased  yield  for  $4  invested  In  fertilizer  this  year.  Wo 
offer  American  Basic  Phosphate,  a  carrier  of  Phosphorus, 
containing  45%  Lime  filler  instead  of  worthless  filler  or 
free  acidity.  The  Phosphorus  Immediately  available. 
Tested  on  our  farms  for  twenty  years  and  found  to  bo 
the  very  best  for  Alfalfa,  Legumes,  small  grains  or  Corn 
of  any  fertilizer  we  have  ever  used.  The  best  of  all  when 
figured  on  a  unit  basis.  Cheaper  Than  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate.  Ask  for  delivered  prices  on  car  lots  In  territory 
north  of  Ohio  Klver  only. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mcchanicsburg,  Ot 


10QD  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHU  M  WAY,  Rockford,  IIL 


—CLOVER  SEED— 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  dur 
seeds  you  have  tho  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover,  Alsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
Seeds  are  the  most  c&refuHy  selected.  Quality  in 
guaranteed.  Rohrer’a  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

;p.  L.  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster.  Co.,  Pa. 


Larger  quantities  than  ever  before 
are  being  imported.  This  sued  is  uiifit  to 
l80w.  Most  home-grown  seed  is  of  poor  quality, 
Iso  it  is  very  necessary  io  use  care  in  having. 
'  Our  Field  Seed  Hook  tells  "How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”  and  why  imported  seed  is  poor  stuff.  It, 
as  web  as  samples,  are  free.  We  have  all  other  field 
seeds  that  are  practically  Wcedless. 

0.  M.  scon  &  SONS  CO ..  ITOMiinSt..  Marysville.  Ohio 


‘The  R  U  R  A  L  N  E  W- YO  RK  E  R 
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The  Very  Best  Onion? 

We  wouldn’t  like  to  call  any  variety 
that  until  it  had  been  tested  with  every 

other  variety,  hut  a.s  far  as  we  can  see.  Ford's 
Ohio  Yellow  Globe  has  no  superior.  Although 
it  used  to  be  a  local  variety,  its  fame  has  spread 
until  it  is  now  known  from  coast  to  coast.  You 
can  learn  all  about  it  by  sending  for  our  1920 
Catalogue. 

Ford’s  Ideal  Beet  and 
Glory  Cabbage 

are  two  varieties  which  have  meant  a 
lot  to  market  growers.  They  will  mean 

bigger  and  better  crops  to  you  if  you  use  them — 
better  results  in  every  way. 

Free  Catalogue?  Yes,  Indeed! 

and  it’s  chock-full  of  information  about 
seeds  and  planting  that  you  can  use 

from  day  to  day.  A  post  card 'will  get  it — all 
we  need  is  your  name  and  address.  Send  the 
card  today. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  24  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


166  Bushels  to  Acre 

(Record  for  1918  and  1919) 

162  Bushels  of  Ears  1918 
166  Bushels  of  Ears  1919 

Improved  Golden  Nugget 
Field  Corn  Seed 

A  high-producing  flint  corn 
Over  95%  germination,  actual  test 
Price  $4.00  per  bu. ,  f.  o.  b.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Cash  with  order— 25c.  sample  ear 
J.  E.  SANFORD  :  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
REFERENCE: 

L.  D.  Greene,  Mgr.,  Orange  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
Middletown.  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


for  lV'ZO 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

WRITE  TODAY 


A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

Forvegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  In  America.  For  71 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  13  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

VickQoality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Seudfor  your  copy  today  be 
fore  you  forget.  .4  postcard  is  sufllcient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
Bocheeter,  N.Y.  The  Flo  ire  r  City 

a 


SOY  BEANS 

•Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  red  and  alsike  clover.  garden 
pea.  vetch  aud  other  legumes  do  their  best  when 
treated  with  _ 

Acre  si/.e  $1.00, 
six  for  $5.01)  pre¬ 
paid.  State  kind 

_ anted. 

more  virulent  than  others^Full  of  pep.  Gives 
results.  Can’t  fail.  Guarantee  results  or  money 
hack  Why  take  chances  on  others.  Ask  for  our 
booklet.  It  tells  you  how  and  why. 
ftlcQueen  Uaoteria  Po,,  if  ox  4,  Hattie,  Ohio 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  wtll  show  a  profit. 
•Samples aud  our  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  '  How  to  Know  Good  Seed,"  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  Information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


2*2  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  iLate) 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  While 

^'Circular  Free  *4 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  uiakt 
Bordeaux  mixture?  h.  t. 

Torrington,  Conn 

To  make  a  stock  solution  weigh  out  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate.  Place  the  same  in  a  gunny  sack 
and  hang  in  a  barrel.  Pour  into  the 
barrel  as  many  gallons  of  water  as  there 
are  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  tin 
sack,  letting  the  sack  of  copper  sulphate 
hang  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  another  barrel  slake  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  lime,  then  add  watei 
until  there  is  one  gallon  of  water  foi 
each  pound  of  lime  used.  Thus,  for  ex 
ample,  we  have,  say  25  lbs.  of  copper  sttl 
phate  in  25  gals,  of  water  and  iu  another 
barrel  we  have  25  lbs.  of  lime  iu  25  gals 
of  water.  This  is  our  stock  solution 
For  a  4-4-50  mixture  dilute  4  gals,  of 
stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  21 
gals,  of  water.  Prepare  lime  in  tin 
same  way:  4  gals,  copper  sulphate,  2' 
gals,  water.  4  gals.  lime.  21  gals,  water 
equals  50  gals.  Bordeaux  mixture. 

T.  IX.  TOWXSF.M). 

Cover  Crop  to  Protect  Wheat 

^  hat  cover  crop  could  be  sowed  oi 
planted  with  Winter  wlieat  that  would 
tend  to  lndd  snow,  such  ns  wheat  stubble 
d-M-s.  for  new  seeding?  Oats  do  not  stand 
up  firm  enough  in  my  estimation.  Am 
I  right?  A.  C.  T. 

Michigan. 

This  is  a  new  one.  We  never  heard 
of  it  before.  A  good  “catch”  of  grass  and 
clover  in  the  wheat,  started  early,  should 
make  growth  enough  to  hold  some  snow. 
Me  do  not  think  our  common  Spring  oat> 
would  answer.  In  the  South  the  farmers 
sow  a  Winter  or  turf  oat  in  the  Fall.  In 
that  climate  it  comes  through  the  Winter 
like  wheat.  We  have  tried  it  iu  Northern 
New  Jersey,  where  it  made  a  very  heavy 
Fall  growth,  but  died  out  iu  Spring. 
These  Winter  oats  might  answer.  Some 
of  our  older  farmers  seed  turnips  and 
rape  with  grass  aud  grain.  That  would 
give  the  growth  to  hold  snow,  but  some  of 
the  plants  might  live  over  to  put  seeds 
in  the  grain.  Who  can  tell? 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

I  have  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land, 
part  of  which  I  wish  to  set  to  straw¬ 
berries  the  coming  Spring.  Land  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  in  poor  condition.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  stable  manure,  so  will 
have  to  use  chemicals.  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  using  acid  phosphate  and  potash. 
M  hat  would  you  advise,  aud  how  much 
per  acre?  s.  O.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

M  e  should  use  at  least  S00  lbs.  of  one  of 
the  high  grade  fruit  fertilizers  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  100  lbs.  of  soda.  150  dried  blood.) 
100  muriate  of  potash,  and  650  acid 
phosphate.  The  phosphate  and  potash 
alone  would  not  answer  on  that  soil,  as 
we  think  it  too  light.  Our  own  plau 
would  be  to  use  000  lbs.  of  the  mixture 
iu  a  wide  strip  along  the  rows  when  the 
plants  are  set  out.  and  400  more  in 
August  scattered  along  the  rows  and  well 
harrowed  in. 


Uses  for  Marsh  Hay 

Wlutt  good  use  can  we  make  of  the 
many  acres  of  marsh  hay  all  over  Michi¬ 
gan?  B.  S. 

Michigan. 

This  is  pretty  much  a  local  problem — 
depending  on  the  sort  of  farming  done 
aud  the  market.  There  is  some  feeding 
value  to  this  hay.  Where  steers  or  dairy 
cows  are  kept  this  luty  cau  be  fed  with 
silage,  stalks  or  tame  hay.  We  know  of 
cases  where  horses  have  been  wintered 
on  it.  with  a  little  grain.  It  makes  good 
bedding  when  properly  handled  and  of 
course  adds  to  the  manure.  In  some 
eases  it  is  cut  and  hauled  out  on  light 
land  and  plowed  under  like  straw.  Nur¬ 
serymen  or  dealers  will  sometimes  buy  it 
to  use  in  packing  goods.  In  our  country 
we  should  cut  such  hay  and  haul  it  iuto 
the  hill  orchards  for  use  in  mulching  the 
trees.  It  would  pay  well  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  Southern  Ohio  many  acres  of 
orchards  are  handled  in  this  way  with 
great  success.  Such  orchards  are  not 
plowed,  but  grass,  weeds — anything  that 
will  decay — are  hauled  tip  front  the  lower 
laud  and  spread  under  the  trees.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  is  scattered  on  top  of  this  mass 
and  finds  its  way  down  with  the  rains. 

‘  That  burglar  insulted  me.” — “How?” 
“He  demanded  my  money  or  my  life.” 
“Well?”  "All  I  had  with  me  was  half  a 
crown,  and  he  took  that  in  preference 
to  my  life.” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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Forrest’s 

Fertile  Seeds  for 
Fruitful  Harvests 

Where  will  you  get  your  seed  this  year  ? 
You  know  the  importance  of  vigorous, 
fertile  seed  of  course.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  the  faults  of  imperfect, seed 
are  multiplied  many  fold  in  the  crop  you 
harvest?  Care  in  seed  selection  is  the 
first  essential  of  a  bumper  crop. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
Seeds  for  Farm  and  Garden 


Use  our  catalogue  in  planning  for  this  year’s  crop 
of  Corn,  Oats  and  Potatoes.  We  have  a  special 
Pasture  Mixture  that  gives  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
forage  of  high  feeding  value.  Our  seed- has  been 
harvested  and  stored  under  conditions  that  assure 
best  possible  results. 

Early  W onder  Silage  Corn . 

Gives  heavy,  leafy  growth, 
large  ears,  formed  early.  You 
cannotfillyour  silo  with  better 
feed. 

Northern  Wonder  Oats. 

Earlier  than  ordinary  varieties 
and  give  heavier  yield.  Injured 
less  by  dry  weather  than  any 
oats  we  have  ever  grown. 

We  are  producers  of  high-grade  seed,  especially  for  market 
gardeners,  and  our  catalogue  lists,  for  the  home  gardener  also, 
seed  of  the  same  high  standards  of  fertility  that  professionals 
depend  upon  us  to  furnish.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue, 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32 ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes.  Smooth,  sound, 
northern  grown,  free  from  any 
of  thepotatodiseasessometimes 
affecting  seed.  Standard  sorts 
for  farm  and  market  growing. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Pasture 
Mixture.  Much  higher  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  timothy  alone. 
Our  Alsike  rarely  winter  kills, 
and  gives  remarkable  increase 
in  bulk  of  forage. 


CARFF’S 


5000  bushels.  Tested 
and  sure  to  grovr, 
Finest  quality.  20 
Mppia  ’  leading  varieties. 
^  Q  £  U  Alsoseed oats,  barley. 
^ .  grass  seed.  etc. 
LURN  Samples  on  applioa- 
YWmi  tlon.  1200  acres.  Be 
sure  to  get  our  new  catalog. 
Write  today.  W.  N.SeurtTA  "tons. 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Weeds  are  alfalfa's  worst  enemy  the 
first  year.  The  tlr-t  thing  to  think 
laboufc  in  buying  alfalfa  is  purity.  Our  seed  is 
'especially  set  asted  and  clennad  to  be  free  fr 
weeds. We  have  !he  o  linary  aud  several  other 
varieties.  Ask  for  Field  Seed  Book  giving  special  in¬ 
formation  on  alfalfa,  ant  'tl>'  .•Kao.'  Good  Seed." 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SINS  CO.,  370  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


‘Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New-Idea  Frame¬ 
less  Feed  Door 

The  exclusive  frameless  feed' 
door  construction  puts  the 
New-Idea  in  a  class  by  itself; 
on  no  other  furnace  will  you 
find  this  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment.  It  absolutely  prevents 
any  dust  or  gas  escaping  into  the  cellar.  The  frame 
of  the  door  is  cast  in  one  piece;  there  are  no  bolts, 
screws  or  cement  to  loosen  as  in  other  heaters. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  superior  features  that 
make  the  New-Idea  the  furnace  you  will  select  when 
you  know  all  about  it  and  make  comparisons. 

A  Few  New-Idea  Features 

Our  catalog  tells  all  about  the  cup-joined  construction  that 
prevents  leaks  ;  the  hot-blast  feed  door  ;  the  gas  and  dust- 
tight  register  that  assures  clean  heat ;  the  patented  non¬ 
clinker  grate  that  burns  any  fuel ;  and  all  the  other  New- 
Idea  advantages. 

A  binding  written  guarantee  insures  absolute  satisfaction. 
Your  money  back  if  the  New-Idea  does  not  do  what  we  claim. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 
Expert  advice  on  your  heating  problems,  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manuf acturers  of  “Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  “ Imperial ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless 
Furnace 

'  Theoneyou  ’ vc  heard  so  much  about " 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind 
of  hardware  dealers,  implement  men, 
etc.  New  -Idea  dealers  are  “  making 
good*'  every  where. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  SEEDS 

ON  LONG 

For  your  own  garden,  this  selection  surely  must  appeal 


GROWN  AND  PLANTED 
ISLAND 


1  lb.  Gradu’s  or  early  Peas . 


1  "  Country  Gentlemen  Sweet  Corn  (late). 

1  "  Mammoth  Corey  or  Early  Crosby  Sweet 

Com  . . 

1  "  Ford  Hook  Lima  Bean  Seed . 

1  *•  Burpee's  Stringless  Green  I’od  Beans.... 

1  ”  Horticultural  or  Cranberry  Dwarf  Beans 

1  oz.  Big  Boston  or  Simmon's  Cabbage  Head 

Lettuce  . - 

1  pkg.  White  Globe  Turnip  . . 


S  .40  2 


to  you. 

oz, 


Knight  of  Maryland  or  Bocky  Ford  Musk 

.25  Melon  Seed  . $  .00 

1  "  Danish  Bald  Head  Cabbage  (late) . B0 

.25  1  "  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  (early) . 50 

"  Egyptian  Arlington  Beets  . 30 

lb.  Spinach,  Savoy  or  Yiroflay . 20 

oz.  Oxhart  Carrots  or  Danver’s  Half  Long 

Carrots  . 10 

.25  1  **  Radish  (Scarlet  Globe) . IB 

.05  1  '*  White  8pine  Cucumber  . 15 

4  **  lee  Cream  Water  Melon . 25 


.35  3 
.25  % 

.25  1 


$2.05  $2.45 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

The  above  selection  of  well  known  varieties  will  be  sent  to  any  address  post  paid  for  $4.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Any  quantities  sold.  _  _ 

Offering  also  prices  on  well  known  strains  of  Cauliflower.  Red  Cabbage.  I /mg  Island  Strains  of  Peeonic 
Grown  Brussel  Sprout  Seed.  Sweet  Corn,  Cabbage,  California  Grown  Ford  Hook  Limas,  Luce’s  Favorite 
Seed  Corn,  and  Ninety  Day  Improved. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  will  give  personal  attention. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  SEED  GROWER,  PECONIC,  L.  I. 


For  Early  Tomatoes 

Gain  10  days  to  two  weeks  by  planting  in 
Dirt  Bands.  Every  Seed  will  mean  a  plant. 
No  transplanting  required.  Band  swill  ward 
off  cut  worm  when  planted  out.  Trial  Offer: 
500Bands  andtdoz.  of  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 
Tomato  Seed,  Postpaid,  for  $1.00  in  U.  S. 
MODERN  MFC.  CO.,  P.  0.  Bn  2854,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Protect  Early  Cabbage 

Don’t  let  the  cabbage  maggot  get  your  crop. 
For  10  years  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  %  crops 
by  using  A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 

Special  tar  felt  discs  which  any  boy  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage 
without  them.  Write  for  copies  of  thelrletters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
62  South  Water  St.  Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 


'i'-K. 


now  Lancaster  County  Surecrop  Corn 

dried  and  stored. Tents  show  95£  germination.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Price  reasonable.  X.  H.  KISSER,  Baintridge,  Pa. 


i  Strawberry  and 
ij  Raspberry  Plants 

25,000  OTR.  Ok  HOWARD  17  K| 
GROWN  FROM  2  ACRES 
Send  for  my  1920  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  No  other  one  in  th- 
Country  like  it.  You  will  not 
throw  it  into  the  waste  Basket 
after  you  have  read  it. 

c.  S.  PRATT,  Athol.'Mass. 


arnes*  Trees 

are  Nets  England  grown 

hnrdy.  vigorous  and  true 
fo  label— no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


Send 
at  once 
for  our  1020 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees.  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  -Co. 

ox  8  Yaleaville,  Conn. 


F  o  r  S  a  I  e-?'Tu* I£rF  Vs?  Black  Raspberry  Soft 

Direct  from  grower.  Fit  ANK  CAltlt,  Stanley,  N.  Y, 

Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery  grf0°wrers 

printed  cheap.  Samples  fret.  T.  M.  Janes,  Goreville,  III. 


Wanfed-Blackberry  Plants  |wsKn 

5,000  Blowers.  Chas.  C.  Hutchins,  I’ulaskj,  Nk 


25,000  Eldorado*. 
Snyders, 
New  York 


Progressive  3™*!™ 

per  100;  #12  per  1,000.  BASIL  FLUKY,  U 


and  Peerless  Everbearing 
:KKY  FI. a  NTS,  $1.50 
eorgetown,  Delaware 


If  you  want  GRAPES 
BERRIES 
PEONIES 
ROSES 

Send  for  Catalog 

THEVAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


Pollinating  the  Wilder  Grape 

T  have  several  Wilder  grapevines,  five 
years  old,  and  they  bear  very  sparingly, 
although  they  bloom  profusely.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  variety  is  self-sterile.  They  arc 
growing  in  close  proximity  to  other  hear¬ 
ing  varieties,  such  as  Worden,  Oaco, 
Campbell  and  Catawba.  In  same  vine¬ 
yard  there  are  other  varieties.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  little  or  no  fruit  sets  on 
them.  The  Wilder  vines  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  I  dislike  to  destroy  them 
and  wait  four  or  five  years  to  produce  as 
good  vines  of  other  varieties  if  I  can  pol¬ 
linate  their  blossoms.  I  always  under¬ 
stood  that  sterile  grapes  planted  among 
fertile  grapes  would  be  pollen ized  by  the 
fertile  varieties,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
work  with  mine.  I  shall  have  two  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees  near  these  grapes  next,  season, 
and  I  thought  possibly  they  might  be  of 
some  help  in  pollenizing  the  Wilder.  1 
also  thought  possibly  I  could  do  this  by 
hand  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  What 
variety  of  grapes  blossom  at  same  time 
as  the  Wilder  (Rogers  No.  27)  ?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  what  varieties  are  self- 
sterile  or  partially  so.  I  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  grapes  fruiting  :  Worden, 
Campbell's  Early.  Moore’s  Early,  Oaco, 
Green  Mountain.  Brighton,  Eaton.  Kings, 
Delaware,  Agawam,  Ideal,  Concord, 
Catawba.  F.  P.  B. 

ITasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

The  Wilder  grape  is  one  of  the  host 
examples  of  self-sterility,  and  experiments 
have  shown  that  all  conditions  must  he 
mot  if  its  blossoms  be  fertilized  by  fertile 
varieties,  even  when  the  latter  stand  in 
close  proximity  to  the  self-sterile  variety. 
For  example,  we  have  five  plants  of 
Eclipse  that  have  self-fertile  varieties  on 
three  sides  and  adjacent  to  them,  yet  it 
is  only  an  occasional  season  that  market¬ 
able  clusters  are  produced  on  this  variety. 

The  first  condition  that  favors  cross¬ 
pollination  is  the  same  approximate 
blooming  period.  However,  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient,  for  while  the  blossom  may 
have  thrown  off  its  cap  and  is  apparently 
in  full  bloom  at  the  same  time  that  an¬ 
other  has  apparently  reached  the  same 
stage,  yet  the  maturity  of  the  pollen  may 
not  conform  to  the  reeeptivoness  of  the 
stigma.  Our  records  show  that  while 
two  varieties  may  bloom  at  approximately 
the  same  time  one  season  there  may  he 
a  wide  divergence  the  next.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  plant  food  re¬ 
serves  stored  the  previous  season,  to  in¬ 
jury  from  low  Winter  temperatures  or 
to  some  unknown  factors.  Even  though 
self-sterile  varieties  be  in  proximity  to 
self-fertile  varieties,  climatic  conditions 
at  blooming  time  may  completely  nullify 
such  favorable  situation.  In  Western 
New  York  bees,  so  far  as  the  writer’s 
observation  goes,  work  but  little,  if  any, 
on  the  blossoms  of  the  principal  commer¬ 
cial  varieties,  yet  on  some  of  the  wild 
species  growing  on  our  grounds,  and 
which  have  very  fragrant  blossoms,  they 
work  in  great  numbers.  In  some  tests 
in  which  bees  were  confined  in  Cages 
placed  over  vines  the  bees  did  not  visit 
the  blooms,  hut  clustered  on  the  sides 
of  the  cage. 

If  two  varieties,  one  self-fertile  and  the 
other  self-sterile,  are  growing  close  to¬ 
gether  and  if  the  ripened  pollen  be  brought 
to  the  stigma  when  it  is  receptive,  through 
winds  or  air  currents,  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  cross-fertilization.  How¬ 
ever,  as  air  currents  are  the  principal 
means  for  the  dispersal  of  pollen,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  they  may  he  from  a  direction 
that  carries  the  pollen  away  from  the 
stigmas  that  require  fertilization,  hence 
the  self-sterile  vine  must  needs  he  almost 
surrounded  by  plants  that  are  self-fertile. 

The  following  varieties  are  self-fertile, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  they  have 
bloomed  approximately  at  the  same  time 
as  Wilder:  Worden,  Campbell,  Wyoming, 
Ives,  Lueile,  Caco  and  Concord.  Eaton 
follows  about  two  days  later.  Of  the 
other  varieties  you  have  growing  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list  Moore,  Agawam.  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Catawba,  Delaware  and  Winchell 
bloom  so  much  later  on  an  average  than 
Wilder  that  it  will  not  serve  as  a  cross- 
pollenizer.  Brighton.  Isabella  and  Aga¬ 
wam  are  imperfectly  self-fertile,  and 
hence  are  of  little  worth  for  cross-pollina¬ 
tion. 

By  selecting  the  ripe  pollen  from  the 
self-fertile  varieties  named  above  and 
transferring  it  to  the  receptive  stigmas 
of  Wilder  either  by  the  camel’s-hair 
brush  or  through  taking  the  entire  blos¬ 
som  cluster  of  the  variety  of  the  pollen- 
izer  and  dusting  it  on  the  Wilder  cluster, 
there  is  every  belief  that  well-formed  clus¬ 
ters  will  result.  The  receptiveness  of  the 
stigma  is  indicated  when  its  surface  is 
covered  with  a  watery  secretion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pollen  grain  is  ripe  when 
it  appears  as  a  yellow  dust  or  powder 
when  rubbed  between  the  fiugers.  Wor¬ 
den  should  prove  one  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Selecting  Potato  “Seed” 

I  was  helping  a  neighbor  to  dig  his  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  Fall,  and  he  asked  me  to 
lay  aside  every  hill  that  yielded  12  or 
more  marketable  tubers.  These  lie  re¬ 
served  for  next  season’s  seed.  This  man 
plants  just  one  acre  of  potatoes  every 
year,  and  he  told  me  that  by  selecting  his 
seed  potatoes  in  this  way  his  crop  had 
doubled  in  three  years.  The  first  year 
before  picking  out  his  seed  his  yield  was 
six  tons,  or  200  bushels.  Three  years 
after  that  his  crop  was  12  tons,  or  400 
bushels  to  the  acre.  N.  T.  T. 

Chillimore,  B.  C. 


March  6,  1920 
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FREE 


HOGG’S 

Great  Crops  of 

STRAWBERRIES 

And.  How  To  Grow  Them 


Big  crops  of  fancy  berries  mean  big  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  new  1920  book  and 
become  convinced  how  quickly 

Kellogg’s 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Garden 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

80x975 

Three  Rivers,  / 
Mich.  // 


will  reduce  the  H.C.L.  in  your  home  and 
give  you  agreat  many  dollars  cash  profit 
besides.  This  book  pictures  in  colors 
and  fully  describes  Kellogg  Strawber¬ 
ry  Gardens,  also  the  world’s  latest  and 
most  wonderful  strawberries,  —  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Big  Four  and  Big  Late,  Kellogg’s 
New-Race  and  Kellogg’s  Everbearers. 

We  want  you  to  have  this  valuable 
book.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  single  penny 
—we  even  pay  the  postage.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  (written  plainly)  and 
we’ll  mail  you  a  copy  at  once^FREE  AND 
Postpaid.  Write  today.  ~ 


CDrri  K  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
dl  LvlilL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
The  “ST.  MARTIN” 

Awarded  Silver  Medal  and  9  cash  prizes  by  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Delicious  flavor;  rich,  deep,  red 
clear  to  center.  Holds  large  size  to  last  picking-  11  St. 
Martin’s  heaped  fruit  basket  at  24th  picking  of  season. 
Undoubtedly  llncst  all-around  Strawberry  in  existence. 
After  eleven  years  faithful  proving:,  this  remarkable 
Strawberry  now  for  sale.  Far  Free  Dticriplive  Circular,  write  la 

LOUIS  GRATON,  Originator  and  Sole  Owner 
305  Bedford  Street,  WHITMAN.  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  true-to-naine  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive.  Superb.  Peerless,  Ideal,  10!7  Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  per  M.  Standard  varieties.  AtnaudH.  Bu- 
baeh.  Big  Joe.  Klondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap.  $6  per 
M.  I.upton.  Elate,  $N  per  M.  Chesapeake,  Cclborns 
Early,  $10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  IF,  Fr«e. 
£.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,B.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

25  leading  varieties,  the  real 
money  makers,  including 
the  two  best  everbearing 
kinds.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  berry  plants  and 
Garden  Seeds.  27  years’  experience  insures  your 
satisfaction  with  Weston’s  vigorous,  heavy  rooted, 
true-to-name  stock.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
our  Free  Catalog  tells  fhe  truth  about  plants  and 
seeds— a  valuable  nook  fot  the  grower  Write  for  it. 

A.  R  WESTON  &  CO..  Y  0.7*  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

1  Millions  of  well  rooted  tnie-to-name  plants  at  whole-  | 
i  sale  and  guaranteed  to  please.  Everbearing  varieties  I 
=  Progressive.  Superb  and  1017  Minnesota  $10  per  M.  I 
|  Standard  varieties  Klondyke,  Big  Joe,  Gandy,  1 
|  Missionary,  Dr.Burrill,  Brandywine,  Senator  Dunlap  | 
|  and  Early  Ozark  $0  per  M;  5,000  $27  50.,  Aroma,  Glen  | 
§  Mary,  Haver  land.  Sample  and  Win.  Belt  $7  per  M :  | 
|  5,000  *32/>0.  Premier,  Chesapeake  aud  Luptnn  »10  = 
I  per  Mj 6,000  $47.50.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  Salisbury,. MD.  | 

uiHiiiimiiiiiiiiiinimiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiitiiiiiih' 


Everbearing  Strawberries  choice  lot  of 

Progressive  aud  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  plants 
fresh  dug  and  well  rooted.  Also  splendid  assortment  of 
other  fruits.  Seipl  for  catalog,  write  today. 

W.  N.  Scarff  A  Sons,  -  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  lending  varieties. including  the  bestof  the  Ever, 
bearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 
Free.  V.R.  ALLEN, Grower  and  Distributor, Seaford,  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-boaring.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL,  R.  No.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


Strawhprrv  PI  A  NTS  THE  BEST  June  and 
Dtrdwuerry  tl/wy  i  j  everbearing  varieties 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  l’erry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  .  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Ilonry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  bean  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


461 


'71 /fY truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  is  the  most  useful  piece  of  equip - 
1KI.  ment  on  my  farm ,  which  I  am  motorizing  quite  thoroughly . 
Motorizing  reduces  farm  costs,  increases  income.  With  a  pneumatic- 
tired  truck ,  the  farmer  can  get  the  most  work  out  of  his  other 
power -driven  machinery  because  he  can  handle  the  loads  fast 
enough  in  and  out  of  the  machines  —  also  fuel ,  lubricating  oil 
and  other  supplies.” — Henry  Ott,  Farmer,  O'Bannon,  Kentucky 


AS  THE  experience  stated  above  makes  clear, 
Tl.  farmers  find  that  pneumatic  truck  tires 
remove  the  handicap  that  slow  hauling  places  on 
the  operation  of  power-driven  farm  machinery. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  trucks  on  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires  haul  fast  enough  to  prevent 
shut-downs,  with  the  consequent  loss  in  labor 
cost,  when  ensilage  is  being  cut,  feed  ground 
and  grain  threshed. 

In  carrying  loads  to  and  from  the  machines, 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  hurry  through  soft  fields 
where  horses  must  pull  hard  and  tediously  and 
where  solid  tires  are  stalled  by  their  lack  of 
traction. 


The  all-round  ability  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
also  means  that  fuel,  water  and  additional  supplies 
can  be  transported  to  tractors  and  other  ma¬ 
chines,  and  that  a  truck  is  available  for  many  such 
chores  between  its  more  regular  hauling  trips. 

This  efficiency  of  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck 
tire  rests  on  its  traction,  cushioning  and  activity, 
and  these  advantages,  in  turn,  are  made  entirely 
practical  for  farm  work  by  the  stamina  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction. 

The  results  it  thus  makes  possible  in  farm  and 
related  rural  hauling  are  described  in  detail  by 
many  users’  reports  which  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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E  FRANK  COE’S 

Re^.U.S.  Pa+.  Off. 

Fertilizers 


HaveYou  ENOUGH  Fertilizer? 


Spring  work  follows  mud 
time  all  too  quickly.  You 
have  probably  hauled  home 
your  grain  fertilizer  but 
are  you  sure  that  you  have 
enough  for  the  later  crops. 
Corn,  late  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  all  bringing  good 
prices. 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you  now. 
Do  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  See 
him  promptly  and  secure  your  full 
supply  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 
for  all  of  your  crops.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  of  over  60  years  enables  us 
to  formulate  special  brands  for  dif¬ 
ferent  soil  and  crop  conditions. 
Ask  our  Service  Department  for 
their  suggestions. 

Our  practical  books  on  corn, 
hay,  potatoes  and  vegetables  will 
help  to  make  these  crops  pay  you 
a  bigger  profit.  Each  book  de¬ 
scribes  methods  that  you  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  use  on  your  own  farm. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
agent  or  for  the  agency  yourself  if 
there  is  no  dealer  in  your  section. 

The  Coe -Mortimer  Co. 

Subuidiary  of  th *  American  Agricultural  Chemical .  Co, 

51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


Crop  Book  Department 


COUPON 

C0E-M0B.TIMER  CO.  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  tlie  books  cheeked: 

Potatoes,  A  Money  Crop  □  The  Neglected  Hay  Crop  □ 

Corn,  The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming  □  Better  Vegetable  Growing  □ 
1  exjject  to  use .  tons  fertilizers. 

Name P.  O.  . .  State . 


Our  Trade  Mark 


The  Yellow  Jacket  at  Work 


The  HIGH  PRESSURE  produced  by  the  0SPRAYM0  Traction 
sprayers  protects  the  under  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  foliage. 

Mechanical  Agitators  keep  poison  in  thorough  sol  ution  and  Brushes 
clean  section  strainers  preventing  clogged  pipes  and  nozzles. 

An  Auxiliary  Air  Chamber  retains  pressure  when  turning 
at  ends  of  rows. 

Thirty-eight  years  experience  stands  back  of  the  OSPRAY- 
MO  line.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them  write  for  our 
FREE  catalogue  and  discounts. 

A  SPRAYER  For  Every  Need 
msut  on  a  HIGH  PRESSURE  Guaranteed 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


Dusting  vs.  Spraying  Fruit  Trees 

Three  years  ago  wc  began  using  dust 
on  apples.  At  that  time  I  had  to  buy 
either  a  new  spray  rig  or  a  duster,  and 
decided  to  get  a  duster.  I  know  I  could 
get  over  the  ground  faster  with  it,  and 
having  about  80  acres  to  cover,  speed  was 
necessary.  The  next  year,  as  I  was  not 
entirely  satisfied,  dusting  being  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  I  bought  another 
spray  rig.  I  will  give  the  results  of  my 
work  for  each  year. 

The  work  in  1017  was  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  We  took 
an  orchard  of  about  six  acres  of  Baldwins 
and  Greenings,  40  years  old,  but  well 
trimmed;  divided  the  orchard  into  two 
blocks  and  a  check  row.  The  orchard 
received  the  following  treatments.  Where 
dust  and  spray  were  both  used,  both  were 
applied  at  the  same  time. 

1.  The  whole  orchard  received  delayed 

dormant  spray,  lime-sulphur  one- 
eighth  and  1.5  pints  Black-leaf,  40  to 
a  200-gal.  tank.  There  were  two 
applications,  one  from  each  side  of 
tree,  to  control  scale  and  aphis. 

2.  Pink  spray  when  blossoms  just  show 

pink : 

(a)  Dust  used,  00  per  cent  sulphur,  10 

per  cent  arsenate,  2  lbs.  per  tree. 

(b)  Spray  used,  lime-sulphur,  1-40, 

with  5  lbs.  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  to  a  200-gal  tank,  7  gals, 
per  tree,  two  applications,  one 
from  each  side  of  tree. 

3.  As  blossoms  foil : 

(a)  Dust  used,  85  per  cent  sulphur. 

15  lead  arsenate,  2  lbs.  per  tree. 

(b)  Spray  used,  same  as  No.  2 ;  7  gals. 

per  tree,  two  applications,  one 
from  each  side  of  tree. 

4.  About  two  weeks  later : 

(a)  Dust  used,  same  as  No.  2,  2  lbs. 

per  tree. 

(b)  Spray  used,  same  as  No.  2,  7  gals. 

per  tree,  two  applications,  one 
from  each  side  of  tree. 

Total  cost  of  above  applications,  1017 
prices:  Dust  material.  34c:  labor.  5c; 
total,  30c  per  tree ;  lime-sulphur,  20c ; 
labor.  21c;  total,  41  per  tree. 

Results : 

BALDWIN.  Per 

cent. 

TJnsprayed — Sound . 30 

Scab  . 64 

Worms  . .  6 

Sprayed — Sound .  72 

Scab  .  27 

Worms . 7 

Dusted — Sound  .  73 

Scab .  24 

Worms  .  2.9 

GREENING. 

Unsnraved — Sound . 42. 

Scab  . 53 

Worms  .  5 

Sprayed — Sound . 65 

Scab  .  34 

Worms  .  1.3 

Dusted — Sound .  57 

Scab  . 41 

Worms  .  2.4 

The  work  in  101S  was  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  All  orchards  received  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  as  in  1017.  Some  of  the 
sprayed  orchards  and  some  of  the  dusted 
orchards  made  equally  good  showings.  Til 
some  of  the  dusted  orchards  where  T  was 
not.  on  the  job  myself  the  results  were 
very  poor,  especially  on  the  back  sides. 
No  actual  data  were  kept.  We  found, 
however,  that  cherry  leaf-spot  could  he 
perfectly  controlled  with  dust. 

In  1010  three  different  blocks  of  apples 
were  observed.  All  orchards  had  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray,  some  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  some  with  miscible  oil.  The 
first  block  was  au  orchard  of  12  acres, 
mostly  Greenings,  about  60  years  old. 
It  was  sprayed  10  times,  five  from  each 
side.  The  applications  were  made  in  the 
pink,  the  calyx  and  afterwards  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  two  weeks,  using  lime-sul¬ 
phur  1-40,  with  10  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead 
paste;  1.684  barrels  of  fruit  were  picked. 
This  fruit  packed  about  30  per  cent  A 
grade.  12  per  cent  culls  and  the  rest  un¬ 
classified.  Yet  this  orchard  attracted 
much  atteution  early  in  the  season  and 
was  considered  proof  positive  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  spray.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vanced  it  did  not  make  as  good  a  showing, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees  nearly  all  the  fruit  was  poor.  It 
belonged  to  a  neighbor,  and  I  purchased 
and  packed  the  fruit.  The  second  block 
was  made  up  of  over  20  acres  of  orchards, 
old  and  young,  with  trees  of  every  variety. 
It  was  dusted  10  times  with  mixtures 
90-10  and  85-10-5,  and  also  with  dusting 
sulphur  without  arsenate.  It  was  sprayed 
three  times  with  lime-sulphur  1-40  and 
5  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  to  200  gals.  Over 
2.000  barrels  of  fruit  were  picked  iu  these 
orchards,  aud  the  fruit  packed  about  50 
per  cent  A  grade,  four  per  cent  culls  aud 
the  i-est  unclassified.  The  third  block  was 
the  same  orchard  which  was  used  iu  the 


Maloneys  Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
TREES 


have  "iron  satisfaction  for  36  years  This  spring 
they  are  better  than  ever— every  tree 
covered  bv  guarantee.  All  the  Nut, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  anti  Shrubs 
grown  in  our  400-aere  nurseries,  the 
larpest  in  New  York,  are  sold  direct  at 
cost,  plusone  profit.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  Jlaloney  Quality  plus 
Maloney  Service  means  money  in  your 
pocket. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all 
rders  for  over  87.50. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

60  East  St.,  ::  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DansvilU  s  Pioneer  Grower*’  Nurseries 


V  s 


Big  Money 
inNut  Growing 

Pecans  at  a  dollar  a  pound  means 
big  money  to  men  who  own  nut 
orchards.  It’s  almost  all  net  profit, 
as  nut  trees  require  comparatively 
little  care  and  attention. 

My  Catalog  will  show  you  varieties 
and  methods  of  cultivation  ;  the  illustra- 
tionsarc  genuine  photographs  of  pro¬ 
fit-making  trees  and  groves. 

Sendforyour  copy  today ;  it’sfree  fy 

J.F.  JONES,  sreS, si 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodhiwn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  t liri ft v,  vigorous  growers  ami 
heavy  bearers.  Our  44  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  experience  lies 
been  directed  towards  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

Wc  have  1  lie  exclusive  sale  of  the 
new  Ohio  Beauty  Apple.  Acre  Ohio 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental  r.eauty  Apple. 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  1920  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  ami  growiug  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berries,  Vines,  Itoses, 
Hedges.  Ornamental 
and  Shade  Trees 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Everything  for  the 
Orchard,  Fruit — 

( Sarden  and  Lr  «a 

Buy  Direcl  from  the  Grower 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 
CATALOG  FREE 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Trust  Bldg-,  Roclieslcr.  N.tf 


FOR  SALE 

pnr  TIT*  TD 17 17 C  of  Bearing  age  only.  75c  Each 

rKUll  1  KLLo  apples,  pears,  plums 

G  to7  feet.  $50.00  per  100  |  4  to  6  feet.  $40.00  per  J00 

All  trees  guaranted  true  to  name  and  fresh  dug  when 
ordered,  also  a  full  line  of  Bei  ry  Baskets,  Shipping 
Crates,  Bushel  Staves  and  Picking  Baskets. 

Joseph  Bartke,  frui^,t"sKSIri>nt  Sarm 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH.  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y 

For  our  SEED  and  PLANT 
catalogue 

IT’S  A  DANDY  THIS  YEAR 

CALK  I?  HOGGS  &  SON 

Cbt-iwold,  Delaware 


WRITE 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants  S'Klr* 

for  $1.36  :  1U0  for  $2.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLEPIants 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY 
CURRANT.  (iUOSEBERRY,  GRAPE  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE,  CAUIIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER.  KOHL  RABI,  KALE  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK,  ONION,  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  Free.  (2  plants 
lor  sample).  Write  to-day. 

Paul  Wosko,  It.  1).  No.  1,  Box  140,  Amherst,  Mas3. 

r.sl.hoatoPlinfc  KY  THE  MILLION.  E.J.Wake- 
VrlDDdyC  a  I3I1IS  field,  Uoi’emiaoen.  Ready  April 
10th  at  $S.08perl,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  R0DWAT,  Hardy, Delaware 

II  j  y  4  7  the  million  dollar  strawberry  exelusivo- 
nOWafQ  no.  It  lv.  F  roe  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
introducer.  C.  El  chapman,  North  moninoton,  Conn 

BERRY~ PLANTS-75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  mount,  Hustings,  N.Y. 

BIO  MONEY  IN  BERRIES.  Strawberry,  Black¬ 
berry  ami  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  M.  B0RG0,  Vinaland.  N.  J. 

Budded  Nut  Trees  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 

Best  Hardy  Northern  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

INDIANA  HUT  NURSERY,  Box  55  Rockport,  Indiana 


American  Nut  Journal  P.  U.  Box  124,  ltOCHKSTEft, N.Y' 

The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer  SSK 

THnRJA°NDNTPurc  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes  tbhyetrEstt 

A  complete  and  sure  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops,  and  for  top 
drcKhlinc,  Heeding  down  and  truck  growing  they  have  no  equal. 
Agents  wanted.  Con  e«  poll  de  nee  Invited 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT,  L.  B  207  Lucknow,  Ont.  Canada 

He  for  one  Uradstr  cels  agency  or  Bank  of  Hamilton  Lucknow ,  Ont 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH 


STUMP  PULLERS^ 


_ ajSk- 

Smith  Grubber  Co 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.  12,  LA  CRESCENT!  MlNM^ 
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11)17  experiments — six  aeres  Baldwins! 
and  Greenings.  It  was  dusted  10  times, 
five  from  each  way,  with  the  same  mix¬ 
tures  used  on  the  second  block.  •  )ver 
1.000  barrels  of  fruit  were  picked  from 
this  orchard,  and  this  fruit  packed  about 
70  per  cent  A  grade,  two  per  cent  culls 
and  the  rest  unclassified. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
method  of  getting  this  1019  data.  We 
did  not  get  it  by  counting  the  apples  or 
observing  them  on  the  trees,  loir  waited 
until  they  were  being  packed.  In  the 
packing  house  we  took  25  and  50-barrel 
lots  from  time  t<>  time  from  the  different 
orchards,  and  as  they  were  being  barreled 
we  counted  the  number  of  barrels  in  the 
different  grades.  This  is  a  most  practical 
test,  it  seems  to  us.  This  year  also  we 
mixed  most  of  the  dust  ourselves  with  a 
power  mixer.  We  used  several  mixtures, 
finding  the  85-10-5  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  cost  of  this  mixture  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  1920  prices;  that  is.  85  lbs.  sul¬ 
phur.  10  lbs.  hydrated  lime  and  5  lbs. 
arsenate  <»f  lead,  using  2.5  lbs.  per  tree  in 
two  applications,  9.5c  per  tree  for  ma¬ 
terial.  Cost  of  spray,  same  basis,  com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur.  1-10,  with  5  lbs. 
arsenate  of  lead  to  200  gals.,  using  7  gals, 
per  tree  in  two  applications,  one  from 
each  way,  would  be  9c  per  tree  for  ma¬ 
terial. 

Other  dusting  mixtures;  85  lbs.  sul¬ 
phur,  5  lbs.  hydrated  "inie,  10  lbs.  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  using  2.5  lbs.  per  tree,  eost 
13c;  85  lbs.  sulphur.  7.5  lbs.  hydrated 
lime.  7.5  lbs.  arsenate,  using  2.5  lbs.  per 
tree,  cost  lie  per  tree.  We  used  niul 
found  that  75  lbs.  sulphur,  25  lbs.  hy-J 
drated  lime,  costing  $2.20  per  100  lbs., | 
controls  brown  rot  on  peaches  and  leaf i‘ 
spot  on  cherries  just  as  well  as  did  90-10 
the  year  before,  costing  $8.50  per  100  lbs,' 
dusting  is  a  matter  which  requires 
more  investigation  and  is  of  vital  interest 
to  fruit  growers,  I  have  offered  a  part  of 
a  six-acre  apple  orchard  to  Cornell  for 
dusting  and  the  rest  l<>  Geneva  for  spray¬ 
ing,  the  work  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  Farm  Bureau  during  the  coming  sea-, 
son.  I  am  to  furnish  the  material,  labor 
and  machinery.  If  the  results  can  he 
published  jointly,  tbi>  experiment  will  be 


of  great  value  t<>  fruit  growers 


The 


spray  men  are  sure  their  methods  are  the' 
best.  The  dusters  are  equally  sure  they 
are  right.  “When  doctors  disagree,  who! 
shall  decide?’’  r.  w.  CORNWALL. 

Wayne  County,  X.  V. 


Treatment  of  Run-down  Meadow 

1.  i  have  about  lit.-  acres  of  meadow 
that  is  rundown,  aud  wish  to  get  it  in 
shape  for  pasture.  T  have  no  manure  to 
spare  for  it.  Will  you  tell  me  just  what 
is  best  to  do  to  get  it  in  good  shape  for 
pasture?  Ii  is  on  a  side  hill  and  is  a 
well-drained  piece  of  land. 

2.  What  kind  of  cabbage  seed  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best?  s.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  There  are  two  methods  for  improving 
old  meadows.  If  the  proper  grasses  are 
present,  as  Timothy  and  clover,  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  can  he  used  This  should 
be  ton-'V'ossed  on  the  land  after  growth 
sta?tc  in  the  Spring,  as  the  fertilizers  sug- 
ge  ted  are  all  readily  available,  and  if  up- 

I  .ied  too  early  they  will  leach  away.  Forj 
a  heavy  soil  2(10  lbs.  sodium  nitrate,  100 
lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  50  lbs.  muriate  of 
potash  should  ho  used.  For  a  light.  «andy 
soil  half  of  this  amount  is  enough.  Where 
Timothy  grows  and  clover  thus  not  the 
soil  probably  needs  lime.  There  are  many 
soils  on  which  clover  grew  at  one  time 
that  have  ceased  to  grow  the  crop.  “Clover 
sickness’’  is  a  term  applied  to  these  fields, 
and  lime  and  organic  matter  usually  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  and  restore  them  to 
productiveness.  Where  the  meadow  is 
growing  weeds  and  daisies  the  land  should 
ho  plowed  and  reseeded  after  a  grain  crop. 
From  (5  to  8  qts.  of  Timothy  and  1  to  0 
qfs.  of  clover  per  acre  are  used  in  tliix 
section.  Where  Red  clover  is  failing  to 
give  good  results.  Alsikc  clover  is  added 
at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  Alsike  to  5  lbs.  Red. 
Manure  is  very  useful  top-dressed  on 
meadows,  and  gives  better  results  than  the 
best  commercial  fertilizer  mixture. 

2.  Danish  cabbage  is  most  grown  in 

your  section  of  the  State.  According  to 
the  tests  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  the  late  variety  Buncombe,  which 
has  been  tested  two  years,  had  a  yield  of 
20  tons  per  acre.  Holland  Export,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Danish  Ball  Head  group, 
tested  for  three  years,  produced  17  tons 
per  acre,  t.  u.  towxsend. 


Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders 

soon  pay  for  themselves  merely  by  the  seed 
they  save.  The  hill-seeding  attachment  requires 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  seed  required  for 
drilling,  and  even  as  a  drill  seeder  a  large  amount 
is  saved  by  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  Iron  Age. 

The  seed  dropping  is  in  full  view  of  the  operator — he  always 
knows  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  planting  is  being  done  properly. 
Tlie  Brii*h  Agitator  used  on  the  Iron  Age  is  the  most  perfect  method 
ever  devised  for  keeping  a  continuous  supply  of  seed  passing  through 
without  cracking, or  injuring  a  single  seed. 

Iron  Age  Garden  Tools  include  Combined  Hill  aud  Drill  Seeders. 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes,  large-capacity  Seeders  for  Market 
Gardeners.  Combined  Seeders  aud  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Drills  for 
special  crops  such  as  onions,  corn.  peas,  beans,  etc..  Fertilizer 
Distributors  •only,  a  full  line  of  cultivating  tools,  etc. 

Write  today  for  booklets 

/k  Bateman  Manufacturing  Company 

■  ^  ak  Makers  of  good  implements  since  1836 

J&'t  BOX  960  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 

•$^5®  S  Canadian  Factory: 

4  >v  g  THE  BATEMAN- WILKINSON  CO..  LTD. 

I  \  N,  Jf  960  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$500  to  $700  per  A. 

Made  from  Planting 

Keith’s  New-Land  Big,  Healthy  Plants 

There  Is  Big  Money  in  growing  Strawberries 
when  strong,  healthy  plants  are  set.  One  of 
our  varieties  brought  growers  $700  per  A.  last 
year.  It  pays  to  grow  the  best  yielding  va¬ 
rieties:  we  have  them.  Our  “Keith’s  Ways  to 
Successful  Berry  Culture”  helps  you  to  grow 
Big  Bumi>er  Crops  in  your  Garden  or  Field. 


Our  New  Land  Plants 


are  grown  on  new 
virgin  soil,  the  best 

other  Earth  can  afford.  They  are  Strong,  Healthy  and  Full  of  Life. 
Just  the  plants  to  bring  you  Big  Bumper  Crops  of  Big  Berries.  We 
ship  these  freshly-dug  NEW-LAND  plants  direct  from  our  Nursery 
and  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition.  Buy  the 
best,  most  productive  plants  and  follow  our  methods  of  culture  and 
you  will  realize  Big  Profits. 

Keith's  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  bear  berries  until  snow  flies. 
Have  big  juicy  red  berries  all  Sumr.  er  and  Fall  from  plants  set  in  the 
Spring.  We  have  the  genuine  Everbearing  varieties.  Our  "Keith’s 
Ways  to  Successful  Berry  Culture”  tells  vil  how  to  grow  the  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberry  successfully. 


A  Guarantee  That’s  Right ! 

Buy  front  us  and  you  take  no  chance  in  losing  your 
money.  We  guarantee  every  plant  to  be  strong, 
healthy,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name  aud 
to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely.  We  make  good  every  order 
that  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

You  Can't  Afford  to  be  Without  These  Bookstpear' 

If  you  are  in  (he  berry  business  or  growing  fruits  in  your  garden. 

They  show  the  best  yielding  varieties  and  tell  how  to  grow  those 
$500  to  $700  Crops  ot  Small  Fruits. 


Wait!  Oon't  Order  Until  You  Receive  Our  1920  Catalog.  Itwiilpay  youbig! 

It  describes  and  pictures  the  best  yielding  varieties  of  Strawberries.  Rasp- 
berrles.  Blackberries,  etc.  Varieties  that  are  grown  to  produce  those  Big 
\  telds  of  line  berries.  Send  today  and  receive  it  tomorrow.  IT’S  FREE 
Writo  plainly. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  500,  SAWYER,  MICH. 


KEITHS  WAYS 
SUCCESSFUL 


FREE 


$1000  An  Acre 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  & 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 

EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Far  more  profitable  than  poultry 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  Tune 
till  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 

CO.  -  -  -  '.ON -MEADOW,  MASS. 


Kept  for  1  Year  on  the  Product  of  1  Acre 

On  one  acre  of  land  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  Ross'  Euroka  Ensilage  Corn  produced,  in  one 
year.  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  of  tho  best  quality  of  sweet  ensilage.  At  50  lbs.  per  day.  this  would 
feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  with  enough  left  over  (or  261  feeds. 

*•••'  Euroka  Corn  grows  the  tallest,  has  the  most  leavea,  is  very  short  jointed  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  tons  of  good  sweet  ensilage  per  acre,  than  any  other  variety.  We  have 
been  selling  Eureka  corn  for  nearly  40  years  and  vve  know  before  shipping  that  it  will 
grow  under  favorable  conditions.  This  corn  usually  germinates  90-V  or  better. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn 

Complete  line  of  Farm  Seeds :  Oats,  Rye,  Barley.  Wheat,  Buckwheat.  Cow  Peas, 
Vetch.  Soy  Beans,  Essex  Rape,  all  varieties  ot  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn;  Grass  Seeds, 
Including  all  kinds  of  Alfalfa  and  Sudan  Grass.  Also  full  line  of  Agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  Poultry  Supplies,  Fertilizer,  etc.  Our  120-page  catalog  mailed  tree  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  67  Front  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardeners 
are  more  than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  my  wonderful 
Plaut  Forcing  devices.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like 
the  other  fellow  —  beat  him 
to  it. 

No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it's  easy  with 


The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  HOOK.  HOW  to  GROW  1(100  Eli. 
BETTER  and  EALIF.R  CKOI'S  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  iu  no 
other  publication.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
vv  ith  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  K.  Glenside.  Pa. 


Knight’s  Fruit  Plants 


-5  years  experience  with 
strawberries,  raspberries 
and  other  small  fruits  has 
taught  us  what  varieties  are 
best  for  table  and  market. 
The  substance  of  our 
knowledge  is  given  in 

KNIGHT’S  Guide 
to  Small  Fruit* 

It’s  the  best  berry  book  you 
ever  saw.  Tells  the  truth 
about  eacli  variety  listed  — 
aud  there  are  many.  Send 
for  your  copy  now  —  it’s 
free.  Postcard  will  do. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 


Box  80 


Sawyer.  Mich. 


Imp.  Dwarf  Blueberry 

(HUCKLEBERRY;  >■ 


Also  the  best  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
etc.  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs.  Vines.  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Our  descriptive  Catalog  No. 
1  gives  details.  It  is  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  Box  162  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Berry  Specialists  for  42  years 

Get  Low 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
F  rcei  Catalog!  Show-s  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  ami 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  BoxS  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .In* 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  wil  luive  ready  for  shipment  about  March  tith.  Early 
Jersey  aud  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succession  cabbage 
plants.  Fine  for  spring  gardeners  and  truckers.  I  Vice* 
by  express,  charges  collect  >00  for  *1.\\>;  1  to  t.OOO  at  *2:  5 
to  9.000  at  81.75;  10,000  aud  over  $1.50  per  1,000.  By  parcel 
post  prepaid:  500  for  $2.  t.OllO  or  more  at  per  1,000. 

Please  scud  money  with  order. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  YONGES  ISLAND,  S  C 


D  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  Bee 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Only  Essex  Shares 
Hudson’s  Qualities 


They  Show  Why  Essex  Went  3037  Miles  in  SO  Hours 


*  A  critical  public  has  judged  theEssex. 

In  the  year  past  it  set  a  world’s  sales 
record. 

More  than  $35,000,000  was  paid  for 
22,000  Essex  cars  now  in  service. 

That  shows  how  men  wanted  what 
Essex  offered. 

Now  Essex  proves  the  accuracy  of 
motordom’s  judgment. 

Let  the  official  tests  speak: 

On  the  Cincinnati  Speedway  a  stock 
chassis  Essex  made  a  new  world  mark  of 
3037  miles  in  50  hours,  under  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation. 

With  other  trials  the  same  Essex  ran 
a  total  of  5870  miles  in  94  hours,  22 
minutes  driving  time,  averaging  over 
a  mile  a  minute. 

Both  Have  This 
Motor  Heat  Control 

Still  another  Essex  phaeton  holds  the 
world’s  24-hour  road  mark  of  1061  miles. 

The  Essex  and  Hudson  are  of  course 
totally  different  types. 

But  note  the  advantages  Essex  shares 
with  Hudson. 


For  instance,  the  radiator  shutters  by 
which  efficient  operating  heat  is  main¬ 
tained  in  coldest  weather.  They  mean 
everything  to  satisfactoiy  winter  driv¬ 
ing.  Closed,  they  keep  the  heat  in. 

No  unsightly  hood  covers  are  needed. 
They  give  summer  efficiency  to  gaso¬ 
line.  They  end  hard  starting.  And  in 
warm  weather,  opened,  they  give  the 
maximum  cooling. 

The  Performance  Leaders 
in  Every  Community 

The  Essex,  of  course,  does  not  cost  as 
much  as  the  Hudson,  and  though  it  is 
admittedly  the  runner-up  in  perform¬ 
ance,  it  can  never  be  all  the  Super- 
Six  is. 

In  speed — in  acceleration — in  hill- 
dimbing — in  endurance — no  stock  car 
ever  matched  Hudson’s  famous  records. 

In  every  community  you  will  find  the 
two  cars  most  noted  for  performance 
are  the  Hudson  Super-Six  and  Essex. 

Demand  for  both  is  so  large  that  only 
by  placing  your  order  ahead  can  you  in¬ 
sure  delivery  when  you  want  it. 


ESSEX  MOTORS,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


(142) 


I 


Make%ur 
Own  Test 

5  Days  Free 


Let  U8  show  you  how  you  may  huve 
better  crops  with  less  labor  with  this 
Implement  costing'  ouiy  tiys. 


Merry  Garden 
Auto  Cultivator 


Operates  by  a  2  h.  p.  motor.  No  pushing;,  pull¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  straining.  Simply  guide  it. 
Controlled  by  levers  on  the  adjustable  handles. 
A  child  can  run  it.  Goes  between  wide  rows 
and  straddles  narrow  ones.  Cultivates  the 
hardest  sun-baked  soil  with  ease.  It  produces 
better  crops  with  less  labor.  Does  the  work  of 
four  men.  Travels  120  to  200  feet  per  minute. 

Money 
Back 

Guarantee 

Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Write  for 
FREE  Trial  Offer  and  book 
let.  This  low  price  made  only 
Qnti]  April  1st.  Act  quickl 

Atlantic  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

457  W.  Prospect  Avsnue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Farm  Tractor  &  Supply  Co  ,  Eastern  Distributors 
815  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  V.  Office  “On  the  Concourse*'  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are  already 
using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Executive  Committee 
Wm.  Church  Osborn 
Delmer  Runkle 
Frank  S.  Thomas 
Myron  S.  Hall 


Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building 

Rochester  : :  N.  Y. 


California  Wine  Growers’  Troubles 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper 
which  states  that  Congress  is  asked  to 
appropriate  money  for  experiments  in 
helping  the  wine  growers  in  California  in 
changing  from  wine  to  table  grapes.  Can 
they  not  simply  graft  these  vines  over? 

Connecticut.  s.  B.  I,. 

Approximately  175.000  acres  of  vine¬ 
yard  in  California  are  planted  with  wine 
varieties  of  the  European  typo  of  grape. 
The  fruit  of  a  large  proportion  of  those 
varieties  has  not  heretofore  been  market¬ 
able  anywhere  in  the  world  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  production  of  wine  and 
brandy.  These  vineyards,  which  have 
been  planted  and  developed  by  several 
thousand  grape-growers,  represent  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  which  they  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  during  the  past  20  to 
50  years  of  work.  Many  of  these  grow¬ 
ers  have,  in  fact,  specialized  in  wine-grape 
production  to  an  extent  which  leaves 
them  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  their  vineyards  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  families. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this 
acreage  consists  of  steep  and  more  or  less 
rocky  hillside  lands,  for  which  no  other 
productive  use  than  grape-growing  has 
been  developed.  It  is  known  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  wine-grape  va¬ 
rieties  of  high  quality,  and  it  is  believed 
that  table,  raisin  and  currant  grape  va¬ 
rieties  can  he  successfully  grown,  provided 
suitable  resistant  shocks  are  used  upon 
which  to  graft  these  sorts  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  vines  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  Phylloxera  (root  louse)  which  if 
prevalent  throughout  most  of  that  terri¬ 
tory,  as  it  is  now  prevalent  throughout 
much  of  the  European  vineyard  territory. 

Both  the  University  of  California  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  prosecuting  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  in  an  effort  to 
solve  some  of  the  difficult  and  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Pacific  Coast  grape-growers. 
The  earlier  work  was  done  with  vaneiies 
chiefly  used  for  wine  and  brandy  produc¬ 
tion.  which  under  conditions  then  existing 
constituted  thb  chief  commercial  outlet 
for  the  product.  If  this  phass  of  »he 
grape  industry  is  to  be  saved  and  the 
growers  who  developed  it  in  good  faith, 
and  with  every  reason  to  expect  that  it 
would  he  permanent,  are  to  be  aided  in 
readjusting  their  efforts  to  a  basis  which 
will  conform  to  the  now  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  much  of  the  resistant  stock  and 
grafting  experimentation  will  have  to  be 
repeated,  and  that  as  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  as  is  possible. 

As  the  value  of  the  vinevards  affected 
is  estimated  at  $35,000,000  to  $40  000 .000, 
the  department  has  recommended  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  co-operative  experiment 
vineyards  which  have  been  maintained  for 
many  years,  very  largely  at  the  expense 
of  the  landowners  who  are  now  going  out 
of  business  and  cannot  maintain  them 
longer,  be  acquired  by  the  Government  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  under  conditions  which  will 
make  possible  the  securing  of  accurate 
results,  and  the  establishing  of  the  indus¬ 
try  on  a  new  and  sound  basis,  if  that  be 
possible. 

One  aspect  which  has  developed  during 
the  past  year  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  season  some  4000 
carloads  of  fresh  grapes  from  the  wine 
vineyards  were  shipped  to  Eastern  cities 
in  the  lug  boxes  in  which  the  fruit  is 
placed  when  picked  from  the  vines,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  domestic  wine-making  in 
Eastern  cities.  A  very  large  gallor.age 
of  sulphurized  or  otherwise  sterilized  un¬ 
fermented  juice  has  been  shipped  East  in 
casks,  presumably  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  many  million  gallons  of  similar  juice 
are  stored  in  California  at  the  present 
time.  The  California  representatives  have 
pointed  out  iu  Congress  the  menace  to  the 
public  which  a  continuation  of  this  con¬ 
dition  involves,  rendering  desirable  as 
prompt  and  as  complete  a  readjustment 
of  the  industry  from  a  beverage  to  a  food 
basis  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

S.  B.  J.  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grape  varieties  involved  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  grown  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  that  the  simple  grafting  over 
of  a  few  vines,  which  lie  suggests,  would 
not.  at  all  meet  the  situation.  Reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  the  question  is,  can 
this  large  acreage  of  w!ne  grapes,  (be 
product  of  which  will  not  he  marketable 
hereafter,  be  so  changed,  either  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  by  replacement  of  vines,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  $35,000,000  (o  $40  000  000 
to  several  thousand  grane- growers  within 
a  sufficiently  short  time  to  make  it  prac¬ 
ticable  for  them  to  continue  to  live  on 
their  land?  Otherwise,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  will  need  to  abandon  the 
homes  which  they  established  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  would  afford  them 
shelter  during  their  declining  years  and 
seek  such  other  employment  as  the  times 
and  the  conditions  permit. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  situation  is  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  the  histo  w  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
and  is  one  which  in  fairness  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  grape-growers  r  qui.vs  immediate 
constructive  action  by  Congress  in  the  in¬ 
terest.  of  the  general  welfare  undei  co»- 
stitutional  prohibition.  M.  A.  taylob. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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Better  Seed  Beds 

WHEN  the  seed — a  tender,  living  thing — is  placed  in 
soil,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  immediate  environ¬ 
ment.  No  amount  of  subsequent  cultivation  can 
make  up  for  a  poorly-prepared  seed  bed.  If  the  seed  is  to 
germinate  quickly,  if  it  is  to  grow  into  a  sturdy,  productive 
plant,  it  must  have  a  mellow,  compact  soil,  through  which 
the  rootlets  can  easily  stretch — a  firm,  fine  soil,  free  from 
lumps  and  cavities. 

The  soil  —  the  home  of  the  plant  —  is  not  dead,  but  is 
teeming  with  millions  of  bacteria  that  need  only  the  right 
conditions  of  warmth,  air  and  moisture  to  go  to  work  for 
you.  They  produce  decomposition  and  make  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil  available.  Thorough  preparation  before  seed¬ 
ing  makes  conditions  right,  not  only  for  the  plants  but  also 
for  these  beneficial  bacteria  of  the  soil.  It  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  unlocks  fertility,  and  kills  weeds. 

“ACME"  Coulter  Harrows  make  perfect  seed  beds. 
They  turn,  pulverize  and  level  in  one  operation.  The  coul¬ 
ters  cut  down  between  the  furrow  slices  and  fill  the  cavities 
with  pulverized  earth.  The  upper  soil  falls  loosely  from  the 
coulters  and  makes  a  surface  mulch  that  conserves  the  soil 
water  for  the  plant.  Twice  over  with  the  “ACME"  Coulter 
Harrow  will  put  an  ordinary  soil  in  fine  condition  for 
planting. 

Duane  H. 

141 R  Elm  Street 

To  Dealers:  Are  you  handling  the  “Acme” 


with  Less  Labor 

“ACME"  Coulter  Harrows  save  labor.  The  sharp  coul¬ 
ters  cut  and  pulverize  the  soil  without  lugging  the  team. 
By  using  three  or  four  horses  with  the  larger  models,  large 
fields  can  be  made  into  fine  seed  beds  in  an  astonishingly 
short  time.  The  driver  rides  on  a  spring  seat — no  tramping 
over  soft  ground.  An  elderly  man  or  a  14-year-old  boy  can 
do  the  work  of  the  robust  farm  hand.  The  “ACME" 
Coulter  Harrow  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  and  no  farm  is  completely  equipped  with¬ 
out  it. 

The  “ACME"  Disc  Harrow — For  fields  which  require 
disking  before  the  “ACME"  Coulter  Harrow  is  used  we  have 
designed  the  “ACME"  Disc  Harrow.  In  doing  this  we  have 
achieved  the  greatest  recent  improvements  in  disc  harrow 
construction.  There  are  many  exclusive  new  features 
found  only  in  the  “ACME.”  Our  improved  form  of  disc 
lightens  the  draft  and  pulverizes  the  soil  more  thoroughly. 
The  combined  ball  and  roller  bearings  reduce  friction  and 
also  greatly  lighten  the  draft.  The  offset  gangs  do  away 
with  the  middle  ridge.  Other  new  features  are  described 
in  our  special  folder. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “The  Acme  Way  to  Crops 
that  Pay,"  also  our  special  disc  harrow  folder.  Get  our 
prices.  Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  “ACME"  Line. 

Nash  Inc. 

Millington,  N.  J. 

Line?  We  have  an  interesting  offer  for  you. 


This  is  the  Coulter 
i  that  Does  the  Work 
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ampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Did  This  Ever  Happen  to  You? 

"V^7HEN  putting  in  spark  plugs,  has  your  wrench  ever  slipped,  banged 
*  ’  into  another  plug  and  cracked  or  broken  the  porcelain  insulator? 


Champion  Spark  Plugs  stand  this  rough  treatment  and  do  not  crack 
or  break;  our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  has  been  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened  to  such  a  degree. 

Car  owners  who  use 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
are  remarkably  free  from 
the  ordinary  spark  plug 
accidents  as  well  as  from 
troubles  due  to  excessive 
heat,  shocks  and  temper¬ 
ature  changes. 


There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
of  motorcar,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle  and  stationary 
engine.  Order  a  set  from 
your  dealer  today. 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion 
is  on  the  Insulator  and  the 
World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box. 


Champion 

Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


PAINT  YOUR  BARN 

WITH  U.S.GOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAY 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
summer  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray— the 
paint  the  Governmety  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied. 


You  can  buy  thu  tested  quality-grade  paint  and  out 
apecial  red  barn  pamtat  factory  prices  now.  Freight  prepaid. 
There  is  an  Arlington  paint  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and 
exterior  house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE-LYTE, 
the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel  for  dairies.  Arlington 
has  stood  for  quality  paint  for  17  yean.  All  paint  sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  Trysome  andreturn  what's  left  if  not 
exactly  as  represented.  Reference  any  Canton  bank.  Write 
•t  once  for  color  card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering. 
Get  a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices 


THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

1305  Harrison  Ave.  CANTON,  OHIO 

Capacity  One  Million  Gallon •  Par  Year 


Arlington 

qUALITY  PAINTS  FOR  17  YEARS 


a" 


While  Prices  are  Good 

Why  Not  Get  the  Benefit  of  Them?  ■ 

Grow  BIG  CROPS  by  using 


For  58  years  they  have  been  the  standard  of  quality 


Write  for  our  new  memorandum  book.  We  need  agents  in  uncovered 
territory.  We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  demand  for  potash  goods. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore) 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit. 


lACPNT^  WANTFn  Active. reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
||tt. vjL.1i  I  o  V? /All  1  subscriptions  for  Rural  New- 
I  Yorker  In  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

j|J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

/Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


March  0.  1920 

The  Honey  Beats  the  Sugar  Trust 

Part  I. 

Bees  and  Orchards. — The  editor  of 
The  K.  X.-Y.  has  been  urging  farmers  to 
plaut  more  fruit  trees,  even  to  the  extent 
of  100  on  each  farm.  In  the  event  of  a 
considerable  number  of  farmers  doing  this 
in  any  one  community  .the  returns  will 
not  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  expectations 
unless  each  farmer  also  adds  a  few  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees,  or  some  beekeeper  gets  into 
that  community  with  quite  a  number  of 
colonies.  Some  persons  mistakenly  say 
they  keep  bees,  while  in  reality  they  do 
not.  as  the  bees  keep  themselves,  and  the 
owner  only  robs  them  of  their  hard-earned 
gain.  Bees  are  very  essential  for  the 
proper  pollination  of  the  blooms  of  the 
fruit  trees,  especially  if  the  blooming  sea¬ 
son  is  rather  rainy  or  unfavorable. 

A  Sugar  Substitute. — During  the  re¬ 
cent  sugar  shortage  many  of  our  friends 
rather  envied  our  stock  of  honey,  as  we 
could  get  along  very  nicely  without  sugar 
when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Another 
feature  is  the  fact  that  of  all  the  workers 
in  the  known  world  today,  these  little 
toilers  are  going  on  as  of  yore,  asking 
no  reduction  of  working  hours  uor  higher 
pay,  to  help  increase,  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish.  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  work 
cheerfully  and  contentedly  in  an  old  nail 
keg.  or  any  old  disgraceful  box  that  may 
be  offered  them,  or  even  in  the  hollow  log 
that  is  found  in  many  forests.  Honey  at 
present,  is  being  offered  on  the  Lancaster 
markets  as  high  as  50c  per  section,  and 
with  sugar  likely  to  remain  near  20c  per 
pound,  the  future  for  the  man  who  can  in 
this  manner  gather  a  small  portion  of  the 
untold  tons  of  nectar  that  annually 
await  bees  to  harvest  it  is  bright,  indeed. 

An  Official  Authority. — Dr.  E.  F. 
Philips  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  possibly  the  best 
authority  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
keeping  of  bees  that  there  is  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  while  we 
were  in  the  war,  and  the  Government 
was  straining  every  effort  to  conserve 
sugar,  in  which  he  urged  all  beekeepers 
to  do  all  they  possibly  could  to  increase 
their  regular  crops  of  honey.  At  that 
time  all  materials,  hives,  etc.,  were  at  a 
premium,  and  he  strongly  advocated  not 
more  beekeepers,  hut  better  beekeepers,  or 
better  methods  pursued  by  those  who  al¬ 
ready  understood  something  of  the  method 
of  handling  them.  These  times,  happily, 
are  somewhat  different  from  that  period, 
and  with  the  supply  manufacturers  being 
able  to  obtain  all  needed  materials  again 
there  can  be  no  objections  to  anyone  em¬ 
barking  in  this  fascinating  and  ofttimes 
profitable  pursuit. 

The  Militant  Bee. — Or  is  there  an 
objection?  I  thought  I  heard  some  one 
remark  that  there  is  a  rather  pointed  ob¬ 
jection  carried  by  the  bee  itself.  T  also 
know  from  experience  and  observation 
that  this  one  almost  microscopical  ob¬ 
jection  will  at  times  drive  a  strong,  boast¬ 
ful  man  all  over  a  portion  of  the  farm, 
waving  his  arms  like  a  flail.  Such  men, 
and  women,  too.  always  aver  that,  the 
bees  have  a  perfect  antipathy  for  them, 
and  spot  them  out  long  distances  away, 
while  in  reality  they  are  not  justified  in 
making  any  such  statements.  The  trouble 
usually  is  that  soon  as  they  get  in  the 
line  of  the  bees’  flight  and  one  of  them 
very  innocently  flies  rather  close  to  them, 
they  begin  to  strike  at  it.  and  as  a  result 
they  are  stung  before  they  know  what 
happened,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
arms  were  going  like  a  windmill.  If  you 
get  near  a  beehive,  or  a  bee  starts  buzz¬ 
ing  around  your  head  in  an  angry  man¬ 
ner.  do  not  strike  at  it,  but  quietly  walk 
away,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  stings  that 
you  receive,  especially  while  working 
with  them.  Never  strike  at  them  or 
make  any  hurried  motion  that  will  attract 
their  attention.  Another  thing-,  never 
work  with  them  without  wearing  a  good 
bee  veil,  it  does  not  matter  how  gentle 
they  are. 

The  Beginner  at  Work. — It  may  he 
all  right  for  me  to  say  to  go  right  at  it, 
open  up  a  hive  and  give  them  the  neces¬ 
sary  attention,  do  it  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  vou  will  likely  not  he  stung,  hut  you 
are  not  going  to  do  it  ;  not  at  least'  as 
long  as  you  can  get  out  of  doing  it.  The 
proper  thing  for  a  beginner  to  do  is  to 
go  to  some  man  who  has  bees  and  under¬ 
stands  handling  them  thoroughly,  and 
get  him  to  instruct  you  how  to  do  it.  Do 
not  simply  let  him  show  you  how  to  do 
it,  but  open  up  a  few  hives  yourself  under 
his  guidance;  take  on  the  frames,  and  try 
to  find  the  queen.  Doing  it  yourself  is 
the  only  way  you  can  acquire  confidence, 
and  it  is  better  to  do  it  in  the  presence 
of  an  expert  than  to  try  it  entirely  alone. 
You  can  usually  purchase  bees  in  the 
Spring,  either  in  any  old  kind  of  box  or 
in  a  standard  modern  hive.  The  beginner 
should  only  consider  the  latter  equipment, 
and  purchase  good  colonies  in  the  Spring 
from  some  beekeeper  that  will  warrant 
his  stock  to  be  free  from  either  Ameri¬ 
can  or  European  foul  brood.  This  is  the 
chief  danger  in  purchasing  bees  in  old 
box  hives,  and  any  man  who  is  interested 
in  bees  in  any  community  should  report 
the  presence  of  any  box  hives  that  he 
knows  of  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  his  State,  especially  if  in  a  sec- , 
tion  infested  with  brood  diseases.  In  * 
most  States  there  is  an  apiary  inspector 
who  will  be  very  glad  to  know  of  any 
menace  to  the  industry.  e.  j.  w. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  THREE  PLANTS  AT  BALTIMORE 


Keeping  Down  the  Cost  of  Fertilizers 


HE  business  of  manufacturing  fertilizers  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
capital,  machinery  and  materials.  Our  ability  to  give  you  greater 
value  is  the  result  of  the  economy  secured  through  our  great  organi¬ 
zation  of  specialists — perfected  through  three  generations  of  service. 


Our  technical  experts  search  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  mo5t  suitable  and  satisfactory 
raw  materials;  our  chemists  and  engineers  develop 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  manufacturing. 

Our  soil  and  crop  specialists  determine  the 
best  combinations  of  plant  food  for  all  crops 
and  conditions.  They  are  at  your  service. 

All  through  the  fertilizer-using  section  of  the 
United  States  many  of  our  factories  are  served  di¬ 
rectly  by  two  or  more  railroad  systems,  thereby 
avoiding  many  of  the  delays  incident  to  transfers 
at  junction  points  and  congested  freight  gateways. 
Accessible  by  both  water  and  rail,  the  wisely 
chosen  locations  of  our  factories  and  warehouses 
serve  the  farmers’  interests  in  the  very  best 
possible  way, 


When  you  buy  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer  you  secure 
the  most  value  for  the  lowest  cost  —  you  get  more 
for  your  money  because  of  our  great  organization. 


‘How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 


99 


Is  a  56  page  book  (46  illustrations)  con¬ 
taining  information  every  farmer  needs  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  it  shows 
where  the  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how  to 
get  it.  It  is  different  from  other  fertilizer 
books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Any  one  of  our 
offices  named  below  will  send  it  free  to  you  if 
you  will  say  how  many  acres  you  expect  to  plant  this  year. 
Study  the  fertilizer  question  now,  while  the  soil  is  cold.  YVhen 
it  warms  up  it  will  be  too  late.  Send  that  postal  today.  Pages 
43  to  48  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  many  postal  cards.  If 
we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
nearest  agent’s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  for  yourself. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Charleston 

Cincinnati 

CLEVELAND 

Columbia 


Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Greensboro  Montgomery 

Henderson  New  York 

Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Please  Address  Office  Nearest  to  Job 


Rutland 
St.  Lours 
Savannah 
Etc. 


X 
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Buy  the  Best 

THE 

MAPES  FAMOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


The  Standard  for 
Generations 


Basis  Bone  and  Guano 
No  Rock  Used 

Availability  without  Acidity 

Choicest  Forms  of  POTASH--- 
Sulphates,  Carbonates  and 
Nitrates  all  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  materials.  For 
Tobacco,  Fruits,  etc.,  where 
these  forms  are  required. 

Foreign  Muriate  for  General  Farm  Crops 

Ample  Supplies  of  Potash 
In  Our  Brands  This  Year 

Manufactured  as  in  the  past 
with  precisely  the  same  care 
as  to  the  choiceness  and 
adaptability  of  the  materials 
for  the  crops  for  which  they 
are  intended. 


Send  direct  to  us  or  to  our  nearest 
Agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  & 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch 

239  State  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 


A  Big  Strawberry. — The  accompany¬ 
ing  picture  is  of  a  Joe  strawberry  that 
weighed  nearly  ounces.  Such  a 

weight  calls  for  a  very  large  berry,  larger 
than  one  would  guess  who  had  never  seen 
these  big  specimens.  As  1  pick  up  the 
new  catalogues  and  see  the  conspicuous 
place  now  given  to  the  Joe  (alias  Big 
Joe,  alias  Joe  Johnson)  I  feel  very  com¬ 
placent  over  the  tardy  rendering  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  very  fine  variety.  For  years 
I  tried  to  kindle  a  fire  of  popularity 
.around  it  by  persistent  flattering  reports, 
but  the  spark  that  finally  set  it  to  blazing 
seems  to  have  been  struck  in  New  Jersey 
or  thereabouts,  where  it  appears  that  its 
culture  near  its  original  birthplace  at 
llightstowu  never  had  died  out.  but  lira 
been  industriously  maintained  by  certain 
fruit  growers  who  had  discovered  its 
merits.  The  Joe  has  proved  itself  the 
greatest  show  berry  ever  grown  here,  and 
1  do  not  know  its  equal,  not  excepting 
such  lauded  kinds  as  the  Chesapeake. 
Here  it  excels  the  Chesapeake  in  size  and 
productiveness  and  as  a  plant-maker,  and 
equals  it  in  all  other  respects.  The  finest 
crop  of  .Toe  I  ever  grew  was  produced 
on  rows  that  were  five  years  old.  There 
was  a  fair  number  of  young  plants  and 
t  he  rows  had  been  fertilized  with  a  mulch 
of  cow  manure.  I  should  not  think  of 
trying  to  grow  this  heavy  producer  of  big 
berries  on  any  soil  that  was  not  deep, 
moist  and  rich. 

A  Trying  Season.— A  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn  of  rain  separated  by  a  Summer  of 
drought  was  the  record  of  last  year. 
Strawberries  in  many  places  were  hard 
hit  by  the  drought,  which  brought  about 
the  death  of  many  plants  and  cut  short 
the  production  of  runners.  Never  has 
there  been  a  higher  return  for  the  grower 
than  the  prices  of  the  last  two  seasons, 
but  unfavorable  moisture  conditions 


regretted  that  the  Maxwell  is  almost  ex¬ 
tinct.  so  far  as  the  nurseries  are  con¬ 
cerned.  and  that  the  other  proved  polli¬ 
nator  is  either  not  the  true  Dallas  or 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties  going 
under  that  name.  A  friend  in  Texas  lias 
ventured  to  bestow  a  name  on  the  true 
pollinator,  and  has  christened  it  the  Early 
Wonder.  Both  the  Maxwell  and  the 
Wonder  are  second  earlies  and  valuable 
market  sorts,  but  the  former  is  too  soft 
for  a  shipping  berry.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
full  fruiting  of  the  McDonald  may  be 
removed. 

Marketing  Apples. — We  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  our  cold  storage  apples 
on  the  market.  We  find  the  grocers  un¬ 
satisfactory  buyers.  They  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  send  their  orders  to  St.  Louis, 
and  they  seem  to  shy  at  the  home-grown 
product  as  something  they  fear  to  rely 
upon.  There  is  really  some  excuse  for 
this  attitude,  for  the  home-grown  product 
is  usually  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
strictly  graded  and  wrapped  fruit  in 
boxes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  dis¬ 
position  among  old  private  customers  to 
favor  the  home  product,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  been  entirely  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  the  apples  at  the 
shops,  or  peddled  out  to  them  from  car¬ 
loads  of  second  grades,  and  hope  to  find 
something  better.  As  some  of  them  are 
sending  in  second  orders,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  our  local  fruit  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  Thanks 
to  the  action  of  the  grocers,  we  are  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  middleman’s  profit  by  selling 
direct.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Culture  of  Poinsettia 

Will  you  tell  me  about  the  cultivation 
‘if  Poinsettia?  Are  they  grown  from 


Strawberry  Weighing  Nearly  Tiro  and  a  Half  Ounces;  Variety  Joe 


greatly  restricted  the  number  of  those 
who  were  able  to  profit  thereby.  The 
great  lesson  of  those  seasons  which  should 
be  burned  unforgettably  into  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
fruit  grower  here  in  the  Central  States 
is  drought.  We  should  shape  our  work 
always  as  if  a  drought  were  impending, 
and  should  never  for  an  instant  be  un¬ 
mindful  that  the  foe  even  then  might  be 
preparing  a  descent,  upon  us.  With  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  it  is  possible  to  carry 
the  strawberry  plant  safely  through  al¬ 
most  any  period  of  drought,  and  to  neglect 
it  at  this  time  of  soaring  prices  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  wise  management. 

Pollination  of  MeDonai.d  Black¬ 
berry. — Wanted — A  pollinator  for  the 
McDonald  blackberry  hybrid.  I  confess 
that  I  have  had  ocular  proof  of  but  two 
varieties  that  have  been  accepted  by  this 
new  comer  as  proper  affinities.  Those 
were  the  Maxwell  and  a  variety  supposed 
to  be  the  Dallas  of  Texas,  unfortunately 
both  of  them  practically  unknown  to 
Northern  growers.  I  myself  am  a  suf¬ 
ferer  among  no  doubt  many  others.  My 
old  plantation,  always  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a 
young  and  larger  planting.  But  alas  for 
the  plans  of  men  !  The  McDonhul. 
home-grown  plants,  grew  perfectly,  but 
the  purchased  pollinator  plants  were  a 
failure,  as  was  a  second  planting.  In 
consequence  I  have  some  grand  rows  of 
McDonald  that  don’t  produce  enough  to- 
pay  for  their  pruning.  The  Early  Harvest, 
which  from  its  early  season  of  blooming 
seemed  to  be  safe  to  rely  on  as  a  polli¬ 
nator.  has  not.  so  far  as  I  can  hear, 
proved  a  success,  yet  1  noted  that  Mc¬ 
Donald  plants  separated  by  the  width 
<>f  a  narrow  roadway  from  the  Early 
Harvest  set  some  berries  on  the  plants 
nearest  to  the  Harvest.  At  the  same  time 
I  receive  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
stating  that,  the  Harvest  had  failed  as  a 
pollinator  to  the  McDonald.  It  is  to  be 


seed,  or  must  one  buy  young  plants?  How 
could  I  start  a  small  greenhouse  of  them? 

Belleville,  N.  J.  j.  h.  s. 

The  Poinsettia  of  florists,  grown  for  its 
brilliant  red  bracts  around  the  little  flow¬ 
ers,  is  botanically  Euphorbia  pulcherrima. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings.  The 
young  plants  give  the  largest  heads,  so 
the  usual  plan  is  to  grow  from  cuttings 
annually,  but  old  plants  may  be  held  over 
if  desired.  After  the  flowering  period, 
when  the  red  bracts  are  produced,  stock 
plants  are  rested  for  a  few  months,  then 
brought  into  a  warmer  temperature  in 
Spring,  with  a  supply  of  moisture,  to 
start  into  active  growth.  Young  wood, 
which  is  used  for  cuttings,  is  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  and  if  desired,  a  succession  of  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  secured  from  continued 
growth.  The  cuttings  are  rooted  in  sand, 
in  a  warm  frame,  and  kept  growing  in¬ 
doors,  until  well  started.  The  potted 
plants  may  be  plunged  outside  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  in  a  well-drained  place  with  abun¬ 
dant  sunshine.  If  exposed  to  cold  or  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  they  will  drop  their 
leaves.  They  are  usually  potted  in  5-in. 
to  7-in.  pots,  requiring  a  rich,  heavy  lo.un 
with  plenty  of  drainage  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  In  early  Autumn,  be¬ 
fore  there  is  any  risk  from  cold  rains  or 
frost,  the  plants  are  moved  to  a  green¬ 
house  with  moderate  temperature.  When 
the  bracts  begin  to  appear  more  warmth 
is  desirable,  and  an  occasional  application 
of  manure  water.  After  flowering  is  over 
the  plants  are  stored  away  in  a  cool  dry 
place  until  Spring.  Florists  often  stow 
the  pots  away  under  the  greenhouse 
benches  until  they  are  started  into  growth 
in  Spring.  While,  from  a  commercial 
florist’s  point  of  view.  Poiusettias  are 
easily  grown,  there  is  a  decided  knack  in 
getting  best  results,  and  it  would  be  wise 
to  gain  some  experience  before  devoting  a 
small  greenhouse  to  them. 
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Long  Distance  Phone  SSO 

“The  Fresh  Atlantic  Breeze 
Keeps  Our  Plants  From  Disease 

Our  plants  are  grown  in  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world — the  Eastern  Slio'  of 
Md. — where  the  soil  and  climate  is  perfect 
for  the  growing  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Vigorous  Plants. 

Our  plants  are  bred  from  the  best  and 
purest  strains — and  kept  pure  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation — hence  they  are  called 
Thoroughbred  Pj.ants. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  get  the  best 
plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow. 


REMEMBER— TOWNSEND 

sends  all  plants  prepaid  when 
the  order  is  received  direct 
from  this  advertisement 


MARYLAND  GROWN  PLANTS 

are  the  hardiest  plants  grown  in  country. 
They  grow  all  winter  in  open  fields  with¬ 
out  any  mulching.  They  get  a  winter 
hardening  that  makes  them  much  more 
hardier  than  Michigan  plants  that  have 
to  be  mulched  to  save  their  scalp.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  most  Northern  Customers 
testify  to  this.  We  can  ship  any  time 
from  now  until  May  1st. 


This  picture  shows  the  World's  Wonder" — 
the  largest  berry  or  own.  We  hare  picked 
berries  from  this  variety  that  seven  pits  a 
quart  box — piling  fail. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 


Choice  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants 


Guaranteed  strictly  true  to  name  and  to  be  worth  100'  <  more  than  the  average  strawberry  plants  sold.  We  are 
growers,  not  dealers.  Every  plant  is  dug  fresh  for  your  order.  We  have  more  than  250  acres  in  plants,  a  stock  of 
more  than  forty  million  plants.  Nearly  all  on  new  land,  which  insures  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  plants.  All  plants 
are  carefully  selected  at  time  of  digging,  and  packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  ready  to  GROW  THE 
BIG  CROPS  of  BIG  RED  BERRIES,  which  are  sure  to  sell  for  high  prices  for  years  to  come. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  LIST  OF  VARIETIES 


KELLOGG  PREMIER — Extra  early,  the  leading-  early  berry 
for  all  purposes. 

EARLY  OZARK — One  of  the  best  early  berries  for  home 
canning,  extra  large. 

EARLY  JERSEY  GIANT — A  leading  variety  in  N.  J.,  N.  Y. 
and  Pa. 

MISSIONARY — One  of  the  most  popular  early  varieties 
grown  for  all  sections,  size  large,  productive  and  quality  good 

DR.  BURRILL — A  leading  early  to  midseason  variety  sure 
to  please. 

BIG  .TOE— One  of  the  very  best  Mid-season  to  late,  for  any 
purpose. 

FORD — Very  late  of  good  quality  and  good  size,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  in  fact  is  fast  becoming  the  leading  late  berry.  We 
recommend  it  for  all  use. 


WORLD'S  WONDER — The  largest  berry  grown,  productive 
and  extra  good  qualitj'.  Season  very  late. 

TOWNSEND'S  LATE — Has  won  first  place  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  the  leading  strawberry  growers  in  the  country,  is 
large  size,  of  good  quality  and  exceedingly  productive.  Origin¬ 
ated  on  our  farms  12  years  ago. 

PROGRESSIVE — A  universal  ever-bearing  strawberry.  Con¬ 
sidered  best  by  many. 

LUCKY  BOY — Introduced  by  us  the  last  season  and  has 
won  fame  wherever  sent.  We  claim  it  to  be  the  BIGGEST, 
SWEETEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  strawberry  ever  grown. 
Is  not  only  a  true  fall-bearing  plant,  but  is  a  leader  as  a  late 
spring  crop  variety.  We  recommend  it  especially  to  our  Northern 
customers. 

Mr.  A.  K:i tamnmier,  of  Now  York  State,  wrote  us  last  fall  that  it  was  the  best  of 
the  five  varieties  lie  was  growing  ami  that  our  claims  were  not  too  much  for  it. 


PRICE  I  1ST  Plants  delivered  prepaid  when  cash  in  full  accompanies 
-1  U1A-  -L-iAO  A  the  order,  when  ordered  direct  from  this  advertisement. 


COLUMN 

1. 

COLUMN 

2. 

COLUMN 

3. 

COLUMN  4. 

DR.  BURRILL 

BEDERWOOD 

PREMIER 

CHESAPEAKE 

jilt;  .'ok 

FOR  D 

EARLY  OZARK 

EY.  JERSEY  GIANT 

BRANDYWINE 

WORLD'S  WONDER 

GLEN  M Alt V 

AMANDA 

K LOXDY KE 

JEW  ERl.AXD 

CHESTER 

PEERLESS— E.  B. 

KELLOGG  PRIZE 

KENDALL 

MISSIONARY 

MAGIC  GEM 

?. UPTON 

PROGRESSIVE — E.  B. 

1  NEW  YORK 

LEW  VST I SO 

SEN 

DUNI-AP 

SAMPLE 

CAMPBELL'S  EARLY 

SUPERB— E.  R. 

WAR  El  El.n 

BIG  LATE 

WM.  BELT 

PARSON'S  BEAUT) 

AltOM  A 

TOWNSEND'S 

LATE 

* 

GANDY 

TWILLEY 

i 

25 

Plants . 

.$  .50 

25  Plants... 

.$  .00 

..$  .70 

25  Plants  ,  S  1  00 

50 

.$  ,90 

50  Plants... 

.$  1.00 

$  1  05 

50  Plants . $  1.75 

100  Plants . $  2.50 

ino 

Plants . 

.$  1.25 

100  Plants... 

.$  1.50 

100  Plants... 

200 

Plants . 

.$  1.S5 

.  .$  2.10 

$  2.70 

200  Pin  nr  <  4  00 

250 

Plants . 

.$  2.00 

250  Plants... 

.$  2.50 

. .  S  3. 20 

°r»0  Plants  $  5  00 

500 

Plants . 

.$  3.00 

500  Plants... 

.$  3.50 

500  Plants... 

..$  5.00 

500  Plants . $  7.50 

1000 

Plants . 

1000  Plants... 

.$  7.00 

1000  Plants... 

S  10.00 

mon  Plants  sitnn 

2000 

Plants . 

2000  Plants... 

.  $  ]3.50 

$  10  50 

2000  Plants . $29.50 

3000  Plants . $44.00 

4000  Plants . $58.00 

.1000 

Plants . 

.$17.00 

3000  Plants... 

20.00 

. .3  20.00 

4000 

Plants . 

.$22.40 

4000  Plants... 

.$  25.40 

4000  Plants... 

..$  38.40 

5000 

Plants . 

.$27.50 

5000  Plants... 

.$  32.50 

5000  Plants... 

..$  47.00 

5000  Plants . $70.00 

10000 

Plants . 

.$50.00 

10IH0  Plants... 

.$  60.00 

10000  Plants... 

. .$  90.00 

20000 

Plants . 

.$05.00 

20000  Plants... 

.$115.00 

20000  Plants... 

. .$175.00 

PRICE  LIST  OF  LUCKY  BOY  EVER-BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Plants . $3.00  I  250  Tlants . Sl.%.00 

till  Plants . $5.00  |  500  Plants  $25.00 

75  Plants . $0.01)  I  1000  Plants . $."0.00 

100  Plants . $7.50  1  No  further  discounts  allowed. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  mall  our  Catalog,  describing  the  varieties  listed  above,  including  the  Lucky  Boy 
Everbearing  Strawberry,  which  wc  believe  to  be  the  BEST  FALL  BEARING  STRAWBERRY,  also  the  BEST 
LATE  berry,  for  the  following  season.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


The  above  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Photograph  of  the  Mlssto  s  ARY.  which  is  probablu  the 
largest  grown  extra  early  strawberry  in  the  world.  The  Mission  a  rn  ,*•  mown  from  Florida 
to  Maine,  is  not  onl.n  a  good  commercial  variety,  hut  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for  home 
use.  such  as  Canning,  Preserving,  etc.-,  Docs  well  on  ana  soil  or  climate  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  the  new  beginner.  Color  deep  red  through  and  through 


We  advise  placing  order  now  in  order  to  get  some  of  our  40,000,000  high  grade  plants.  We  will  ship  plants  when  convenient  to  you. 
How  to  Remit— Send  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  Draft  or  Certified  Check.  Please  do  not  send  money  in  Open  Letter. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Son,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Bette**  Summor  Spray 

YOU  have  been  looking  for  a  better  summer  spray 
—  one  that  does  not  cause  russeting  or  undue 
^  ^  dropping  of  the  fruit.  We  have  it.  For  eight  years 
we  have  conducted  in  our  orchards,  on  a  commercial 
^  basis,  tests  of  all  of  the  best-known  summer  sprays. 
NS  These  tests  proved  that  higher  color,  smoother  skin, 
x  x  v  and  greater  freedom  from  scab,  codling  moth,  etc. 


fo\\\\' vN 


k  v  \  \  \\  \  \\ \^ \  \N  \  N resulted  from  the  exclusive  use  of 

V  »'♦  '  \  \  \\  '  x  '  \  \  '  N  n  ^ 

f  n'  \  \  v  \  \  '  'v''  '  '• 

V  •  •  '  .  '  N  X  V  \  \  \  \  N  N  '  „ 

J  •  „  I  *  »  »  \  \  \  \  \  V  V  V  '  s  S^  *  -  ,  _ '  *  „  _ 


Better  Summer  Spray 


with 

Cal-Arsenate 


And  not  only  has  SULFOCIDE  with  Cal-Arsenate  proven  a 
better  summer  spray  for  us,  but  it  has  earned  the  commendation 
of  many  other  authorities  who  have  tried  this  combination. 

Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  Editor-in-Chief  of  a  prominent  group 
of  farm  papers,  says:  “This  spring  I  sprayed  for  fungous  pests 
and  leaf-eating  insects  with  Sulfocide  and  Cal-Arsenate. 
The  large  crop  of  winter  fruit  we  now  have  is  the  smoothest, 
fairest  and  freest  from  worms,  scab,  stings  or  other  defects  of 
any  that  we  have  ever  had.” 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  noted  horticulturist  and  lecturer, 
wrote  in  the  Feb.  22nd,  1919,  issue  of  American  Agriculturist: 
“I  have  used  Sulfocide  and  Cal-Arsenate  combined  for  two 
years . Never  produced  acrop  of  applesof  so  fine  a  quality.” 

Sulfocide  is  not  a  bordeaux  or  lime-sulfur  mixture,  but  it 
has  to  a  large  extent  the  effectiveness  of  both  without  the 


drawbacks  of  either.  It  does  not  combine  with  arsenate  of 
lead  or  paris  green,  but  does  combine  with  Cal-Arsenate 
without  forming  a  sludge  like  lime-sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
Sulfocide  does  not  dwarf  fruit  or  potatoes,  and  is  almost 
insoluble  when  once  dry.  Therefore,  it  docs  not  wash  off: 
neither  does  it  show  much  on  the  fniit. 

Cal-Arsenate  is  an  arsenate  of  lime,  and  }/$  stronger  and  about 
y $  cheaper  than  the  best  arsenate  of  lead  powder.  Prof.  G. 
E.  Sanders  of  Nova  Scotia  says:  “Used  alone  it  sometimes 
burns  foliage;  but  with  Sulfocide  it  is  the  safest  of  all  arsen- 
icals.”  It  can  be  used  with  nicotine  sulphate  and  soap  when 
desired. 

One  gal.  Sulfocide  and  2  /bs.  Cal-Arsenate  make  200  gal. 
of  spray  for  fruits  and  most  vegetables.  One  gal.  and  3  lbs.  Cal- 
Arsenate  make  150  gal.  of  spray  for  potatoes.  The  prices  arc : 


1  gal.  SULFOCIDE  and  £  lbs.  Cal-Arsenate,  express  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  .  .  $  6.00 
10  gal.  SULFOCIDE  and  2S  lbs.  Cal-Arsenate,  freight  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  . .  25.00 
50  gal.  SULFOCIDE  and  100  lbs.  Cal-Arsenate,  freight  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. . .  90.00 

Go  to  the  local  Scalecide  agent  for  your  Sulfocide,  or  if  there  isn't  one  near ,  order 
direct  from  this  advertisement.  Write  today  for  our  booklet^  “ Just  16" ,  'which  contains 
complete  spray  calendar  for  'whiter  and  summer  spraying.  It's  fret.  Address  Dept.  16 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


Farmers  Favorite 

Grain  Drills 

Produce  a  maximum  yield  from  every  field.  Have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than  50  years 
and  are  used  in  every  gfain  growing  country  in  the  world.  Made  in  both  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles  and  every  size.  Distribute  the  seed  evenly  at  a  uniform  depth,  which  gives  each  grain  a 
chance  at  moisture  and  perfect  germination.  No  clogging  or  leaving  empty  furrows.  This 
assures  an  even  stand,  a  full  harvest  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

For  Team  or  Tractor 

•  Power  Lift  and  Adjustable  Hitch  for  use  with  any  Tractor  can  be  furnished.  Power  lift 
enables  operator  to  raise  or  lower  discs  while  in  motion  without  leaving  seat  of  tractor  by  slightly 
pulling  small  rope.  This  Drill  is  a  great  timejand  labor  saver  to  the  farmer. 

Send  for  The  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog  and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill. 
Strongest  angle  steel  frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  high-carbon  steel; 
double  run  force  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features  of  this  Drill. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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XX T  |7  Xir  Iff  PA  Y  Y  IT  I  T  I*  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
VV  Ei  W  ILL  k  I  I  L/  New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street,  JV.  Y. 


March  G,  1920 

Great  Future  for  Pasteurized  Cider 

Apple  juice,  to  some,  sounds  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  eider,  but  both  the  latest  Webster 
and  International  dictionaries  agree  that 
cider  is  the  juice  of  the  apple,  and  some¬ 
times  pear,  either  sweet  or  fermented,  so 
one  can  do  as  his  feelings  prompt,  and 
say  apple  juice  or  cider.  There  never  has 
been  a  meaner  drink'  than  fermented  or 
hard  cider,  or  a  meaner  drunk  than  a 
hard  cider  drunk.  In  many  places  some 
hard  cider  “gang”  has  loft  its  curse  on  a 
community  that  time  alone  can  remove. 
At  the  time  when  our  teachers,  preachers 
and  lecturers  were  urging  everyone  to 
sign  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  all  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  and  cider,  the  mistake  was 
made  of  including  all  cider,  which  was 
not  so  much  of  a  mistake  as  the  makers 
of  pasteurized  cider  believe  at  this  time, 
for  “sweet  cider”  was  as  changeable  as 
the  wind,  and  when  made  from  partly 
decayed  fruit,  and  grinder,  cloths,  press 
and  all  utensils  covered  or  filled  with 
active  ferment  germs,  all  cider  contained 
alcohol,  and  in  a  very  short  time  if  in  a 
warm  place  was  decidedly  an  alcoholic 
drink.  With  the  present  method  of  using 
sound  apples  only,  and  keeping  everything 
sweet  and  clean,  and  a  continuous  process 
from  press  to  pasteurizer,  with  no  tanks 
for  cider  to  stand  in,  cider  has  been  taken 
from  the  outlaw  class  and  is  today  a  re¬ 
spected  citizen,  every  way  as  good  as  ap¬ 
ple  juice,  apple  sauce,  apple  dumpling, 
etc.,  and  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  fruit 
grower. 

Cider  is  so  sensitive  to  heat,  especially 
if  made  from  ripe  apples  (and  ripe  ap¬ 
ples  are  a  necessity  if  really  good  cider 
is  desired)  that  temperature  must  be 
watched  very  closely,  as  1G0  degrees  or 
over  is  sure  to  cause  a  taste  like  boiled 
eider.  Where  the  juice  conies  in  contact 
with  steam  pipes  with  live  steam  in 
them  the  pipes  are  212  degrees.  To 
secure  a  uniform  delicious  cider  re¬ 
quires  140  to  150  degrees,  never  over 
150  degrees,  and  a  holding  period  of 
one  hour  20  to  .“.0  minutes,  after  all  the 
juice  has  been  brought  to  that  degree. 
Pasteurized  cider  is  here  to  stay,  and 
many  who  have  stomach  trouble  and  are 
distressed  from  eating  raw  apples  or  using 
sweet  cider  find  no  trouble  at  all  when 
they  drink  the  pasteurized  cider.  The 
best  thing  of  all  is  that  there  is  no  waste, 
and  the  juice  can  be  secured  without 
trouble  every  day  in  the  year.  The  co¬ 
operative  packing  associations  should  be 
the  first  to  develop  this  end  of  the  apple 
industry,  pool  their  output,  and  oranges 
would  have  a  real  live  rival  in  “liquid 
apple”  or  some  similar  name.  Will  the 
business  be  overdone?  .Tust  look  at  the 
number  of  breweries  and  distilleries  that 
have  quit.  Look  -it  ai'  America — a  drink¬ 
ing  nation,  and  i  nation  that  is  looking 
for  a  drink  that  ‘s  noi  poisoned  or  pro¬ 
cessed  so  it  is  either  tasteless  or  will  cat 
up  a  cast-iron  stomach. 

Pasteurized  cider  saves  barrels  and 
packages,  makes  it  easier  to  pack  and 
comply  with  packing  laws,  keeps  all  un¬ 
desirable  grades  off  the  market,  and  makes 
the  handling  of  apples  a  pleasure.  Ben- 
zoated  and  poisoned  cider  is  prohibited  in 
some  States  now,  and  should  be  in  all,  as 
there  are  several  ways  to  pasteurize  cider, 
and  no  poisons  are  needed  or  used.  The 
best  firms  bottle  their  cider,  cap  and  pas¬ 
teurize  immediately,  and  delicious  cider 
can  be  produced  with  the  common  wash 
boiler  on  the  kitchen  stove  with  fruit  cans 
and  a  thermometer  if  care  is  used.  Not 
an  apple  should  he  wasted,  as  there  is  as 
much  or  more  money  in  cider  and  cider 
vinegar  as  for  No.  1  apples.  Cold  stor- 
age  makes  it  possible  to  make  cider  for 
a  long  time.  C.  A. 


Coal  Ashes  on  Manure 

I  wish  to  break  up  my  heavy  clay  soil 
in  the  garden  by  using  coal  ashes,  but  I 
have  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  on  the 
land.  Will  the  ashes  spoil  the  good  the 
manure  will  do  to  the  land?  p.  D.  ri. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  coal  ashes  will  not  “spoil  the  ma¬ 
nure.”  Perhaps  you  got  this  idea  from 
the  statements  that  wood  ashes  contain 
lime — which  sets  fire  ammonia  in  manure. 
Coal  ashes  contain  practically  no  lime, 
and  will  not  do  any  damage.  On  tlio 
other  hand,  if  well  sifted  and  fine  they 
will  spread  through  the  soil  and  help  by 
binding  it  togethei*. 
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trade  mark 
REGISTERED 


FERTILIZERS 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


•  ’  . 


The  Profit  From 
The  Extra  Yield 

Every  farmer  should  know  how  much  fertilizer  he  can  profitably  use — not  how  little. 

Intensive  farming  sections  profitably  use  up  to  2,000  pounds  of  the  highest  grade 
fertilizer  per  acre  on  truck  and  potatoes,  and  up  to  800  pounds  on  cereals  and  forage. 

A  medium  application  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  pays  the  farmer  a  profit,  but 
it’s  the  heavy  application  that  pays  the  farmer  the  biggest  profit. 

It  takes  a  certain  yield  to  pay  expenses — the  extra  yield  is  profit. 

Use  more  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  and  make  the  most  net  profit. 

Buy  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  containing  14%  or  more  of  available  plant  food 
and  get  the  most  productive  fertilizer  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food. 

Behind  Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  is  the  50-year-old  reputation  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  making  each  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Play  safe — demand  Swift’s  Fertilizers. 

Place  your  order  now  with  our  local  dealer,  or  write  our  nearest  sales  division. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  F 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Chicago,  III.; 
National  Stock  Yards,  Ill.;  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Just  what  you  want 

The  most  productive  fertilizer  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food. 

Ammonia  to  promote  a  quick  start,  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  and  stalks  and  give  vigor  to 
the  plants. 

Phosphoric  acid  to  encourage  root 
growth,  give  strength  to  the  plants  and 
hasten  maturity. 

Potash  to  stiffen  straw  and  stalk  and 
promote  cellular  growth. 

The  largest  yields  per  acre  and  per  man. 

Greater  returns  on  your  investment  in 
land,  buildings  and  machinery  —  your 
investment  is  the  same  for  a  large  or  a 
small  crop. 

Certain  delivery.  Our  many  up-to-date 
plants  to  draw  from  offset  possible  local 
strikes  and  car  or  labor  shortages. 

The  best  investment  you  can  make. 

You  get  it  in  Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
containing  14%  or  more  of  plant  food 
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Let  Your  Orchard  Pay  Its 
Share  of  the  Farm  Profit 

Your  apple  orchard,  even  if  you  have  only  twenty-five  or  fpfty  trees, 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  your  farm  profits.  *It  should  be 
one  of  the  best  money-makers  on  your  farm.  The  way  to  make  this 
extra  profit  is  as  simple  as  it  is  easy,  and  as  certain  as  it  is  inexpensive . 

Protect  your  fruit  from  diseases  and  insects.  Keep  your  apples  free  from  in&ct  damage 
and  fungous  blemishes.  Grow  sound,  clean,  attractive  apples, —  the  kind  that  people  like 
to  buy  and  that  will  bring  you  a  good  price.  You  can  get  more  apples  and  practically  your 
own  price  for  them, —  you  can  make  your  apple  orchard  pay  a  real  profit  by  spraying  with 


U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

Fifteen  more  sound,  smooth  apples  on  the  tree  will  usually  pay  for  the  PYROX  it 
takes  to  spray  it.  But  you  are  sure  to  have  many  times  fifteen — for  PYROX  will  protect 
your  apples  against  the  codling  moth  and  other  worms  and  bugs.  It  will  keep  them  free 
from  rot,  spot  and  fungous  diseases.  It  will  increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree  as 
shown  by  the  rich  green  color  of  the  leaves,  and  the  apples  will  hang  on  until  they  are 
ready  to  harvest  in  spite  of  even  heavy  windstorms. 

PYROX  is  easy  to  use — just  measure  out  the  right  amount  and  mix  with  cold  water.  It  is  a  smooth, 
creamy  paste,  free  from  grit  and  lumps,  and  will  go  through  the  finest  nozzle.  It  eliminates  \he  worry  and 
work  of  preparing  separate  chemicals. 

Arrange  for  your  supply  of  PYROX  now.  See  your  local  dealer  and  be 
sure  that  he  orders  PYROX  for  you.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
new  PYROX  book.  Every  fruit  grower  and  trucker  should  have  a  copy. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  712  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  in  my 

CARHARTT 

OVERALLS 
and  with  a , 
good  horse  of 
my  own,  I  am 
the  Happiest, 
man  in  the  world 


will  soon  need 
a  new  pair  of 

CARHARTT’S 

Confer  a  favor  on  your  pocket  book  by 
wearing  Carhartt  Overalls  in  making 
this  year’s  crop.  Don’t  be  misled  by 
substitutes  and  inferior  garments.  Pay 

j -  the  difference  and  demand 

the  genuine  Carhartt.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you 
with  my  overalls,  made  from 
Carhartt  Master  Cloth,  write 
my  nearest  factory  for 
samples  and  prices. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  my  Farm, 
Stock  and  Crop  Account  Book. 
It  is  FREE  TO  YOU. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Dallas.  Texas 
San  Francisco,  California 


Hamilton  Carhartt, 


City. 


Fill  out  and  address  to  factory  nearest  you. 


Please  send  me  samples  and  prices  of  your  Carhartt 
Overalls,  made  from  your  Carhartt  Master  Cloth,  also  prices 
of  Carhartt  Work  Gloves. 

1  will  appreciate  the  Farm.  Stock  and  Account  Book. 

Name . 

own  -  State ......... .R.F  .D. .... 

dealer's  Name . . . . . . . * . . 


The  Family  Grape  Vineyard 

The  grape  has  been  in  cultivation  longer 
than  any  other  fruit,  and  more  books  have 
been  written  about  the  culture  of  the 
grape  than  of  all  other  fruits  put  together. 
Prof.  Hedrick  in  his  recent  book.  "Man¬ 
ual  of  American  Grape  Growing,”  states 
that  7!)  books  have  been  written  regard¬ 
ing  the  grape  in  America  and  only  70  on 
all  other  fruits.  Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  available  information,  the 
grape  is  one  of  our  neglected  fruits,  and 
is  not  being  used  by  the  average  family 
as  it  should.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  practically  every  home  should  not  be 
supplied  with  grapes  from  September  un¬ 
til  early  Winter.  The  limiting  factor  in 
grape-growing  is  temperature  and  sun¬ 
light.  Farms  or  gardens  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  fogs,  lack  of  sunlight  and  late 
Spring  frosts  and  early  Fall  freezes  can¬ 
not  grow  good  grapes.  But  it  is  often 
possible  to  grow  vines  on  the  south  side 
<>f  buildings,  hedges  or  fences  whore  they 
will  be  protected  and  receive  more  heat 
during  the  Summer  than  if  they  were 
growing  out  in  the  open.  This  will  cause 
them  to  ripen  earlier  in  the  Fall  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  average  grower  expects  to  secure 
15  lbs.  of  grapes  per  vine,  and  if  you  are 
planning  to  set  out  a  vineyard,  plant  an 
area  large  enough  to  supply  about  15  lbs. 
per  day.  Have  enough  fruit  so  that  you 
can  let  your  family  go  into  the  vineyard 
and  eat  all  they  want :  let  the  grapes  be 
as  free  as  apples.  This  means  that  you 
should  plant  from  a  half-acre  to  an  acre. 

A  good  location  for  a  vineyard  is  a  plot 
of  ground  sloping  to  the  south,  and  which 
is  high  enough  above  the  surrounding 
land  to  give  it  good  water  and  air  drain- 
|  age.  The  soil  should  be  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam  rather  than  a  heavy  clay 
soil.  If" the  land  is  not  well  supplied  with 
humus,  several  loads  of  stable  manure 
should  be  plowed  under ;  then  the  land 
should  be  well  harrowed,  fitting  it  even 
better  than  you  would  fit  for  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes.  For  convenience,  the  rows  should 
be  laid  out  10  feet  apart  and  preferably 
running  north  and  south ;  the  plants  in 
the  row  about  eight  feet  apart. 

Purchase  strong  one-year-old  plants ; 
after  they  are  set  out,  prone  away  all  the 
top  except  two  buds.  The  first  season 
corn,  potatoes  or  some  other  cultivated 
crop  can  be  grown  in  the. young  vineyard. 
Early  the  second  Spring  the  vines  should 
be  cut  back,  leaving  only  one  cane;  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  buds.  A  stake 
should  be  driven  near  each  plant  and  the 
vines  which  grow  this  second  season 
should  he  tied  up  during  the  Summer  to 
make  it  easier  to  cultivate,  and  also  pre¬ 
vent  the  canes  from  breaking.  Some 
growers  put  up  the  trellis  the  Spring  of 
the  third  season,  but  if  the  stake  which 
was  set  the  second  season'  was  heavy 
enough  it  will  support  the  plant  for  two 
years. 

By  following  the  above-mentioned  di¬ 
rections  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  up  a 
trellis  during  the  Spring  of  the  fourth 
year.  Set  posts  firmly  at  the  end  of  the 
rows,  the  first  post  four  feet  from  the 
first  vine ;  the  second  post  may  be  lighter, 
and  in  soils  free  from  stone  can  be  driven 
I  with  a  maul;  it  should  be  24  ft.  from  the 
first  post.  This  gives  three  vines  between 
each  two  posts.  Number  10  galvanized 
wire  is  a  good  size  to  use.  stretching  it 
tightly  30  in.  from  the  ground  on  the  side 
of  the  post  from  which  the  strong  winds 
come;  the  second  wire  may  be  30  in. 
above  the  first.  The  tendency  is  not  to 
get  the  wires  high  enough  to  keep  the 
vines  and  fruit  off  the  ground. 

A  fair  amount  of  fruit  will  be  produced 
the  fourth  season,  and  to  protect  this  fruit 
from  the  black  rot,  the  worst  grape 
trouble,  the  vines  should  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  the  first  spraying  de¬ 
pending  somewhat*  on  the  weather.  If 
the  weather  is  very  moist,  the  spraying 
should  be  done  more  frequently  than  dur¬ 
ing  dry  spells.  The  last  spraying  should 
be  made  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  full  size. 

The  pruning  of  grapes  is  not  a  secret 
process,  known  only  to  a  few,  as  some 
think.  An  unpruned  vine  will  set  more 
fruit  than  it  can  properly  mature,  heme 
we  cut  off  all  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth  except  the  main  stem  and  three 
or  four  branches  of  the  last  season’s 
growth,  leaving  them  two  to  four  feet 
long.  From  the  buds  on  these  arms 
which  are  left  and  which  grew  last  year, 
will  develop  new  canes  which  have  the 
fruit  next  season ;  that  is.  a  new  cane 
grows  and  from  it  the  fruit  develops  the 
same  season.  A  few  general  statements: 

Allow  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  vine 
until  thoroughly  ripe. 

Grapes  will  not  sweeten  after  being 
picked. 

Grapes  may  be  pruned  in  late  Fall  or 
early  Spring.  Pruning  during  freezing 
weather  should  be  avoided,  as  the  vines 
are  very  brittle. 

Grapevines  will  not  bleed  to  death  if 
they  are  pruned  late  in  th  Spring,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  do  the  pruning  before  there 
is  danger  of  excessive  bleeding. 

■Grapes  can  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar 
and  kept  for  many  weeks. 

Some  of  the  common  varieties  of  grapes 
suitable  for  Southern  New  England  are 
Moore’s  Early.  Wyoming  Red.  Brighton. 
Delaware.  Green  Mountain.  Worden,  Con¬ 
cord.  Niagara.  The  Concord  can  he 
grown  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 

S.  B.  HOLLISTER. 


“What’s  all  that  racket?”  “Sounds 
to  me  as  though  capital  and  labor  had 
gotten  together  again.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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Plenty  of  Work  for  a  Truck 


There  is  plenty  of  work  on  a  farm 
for  a  motor  truck  besides  just  haul¬ 
ing*  produce,  grain  or  live  stock  to 
market. 

And  once  you  have  a  truck  ready 
for  any  job,  you  will  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without  it. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
utility  of  a  dependable  motor  truck 
on  any  farm. 

The  important  thing  is  to  select  the 
dependable  truck. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  because  you  do  not  need  a 
truck  for  hard  usage  every  hour  of 
the  day.  you  will  save  money  by 
buying  a  cheap  truck. 

No  good  farmer  thinks  of  buying  a 


poorly  constructed  plow  or  planter 
simply  because  he  does  not  use  it 
all  season. 

When  you  use  a  truck,  you  want 
the  assurance  that  you  are  going 
to  get  to  your  destination  and  back 
again. 

You  want  a  truck  that  is  depend¬ 
able  under  all  conditions ;  one  that 
will  give  satisfactory  service  and 
will  not  be  in  the  repair  shop  when 
needed  for  work. 

GMC  trucks  are  reliable,  durable 
and  moderate  in  price.  They  are 
made  in  all  capacities  from  %  ton 
to  5  tons. 

If  you  will  tell  us  your  trucking 
problem,  we  can  help  you  select 
the  right  truck  for  your  service. 


Ask  Us  for  a  Free  Copy  of  Our  book  J,  "Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm  ” 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
Pontiac,  Michigan 
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Real  Motor  Joy 

Racine  Tires  make  yon  sure  of  your  rides. 
Real  motor  joy  is  only  possible  when 
you  have  perfect  faith  in  your  tires. 

Extra  Tested  for  Extra  Miles 


Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country 
Road  Fabric  Tires  are  Extra  Tested  to 
give  greater  service  on  all  roads.  Racine 
Absorbing  Shock  Strip,  the  industry’s 
supreme  mileage  achievement,  welds 
tread  and  carcass  perfectly.  You  will 
find  real  motor  joy  in  Racine  Tires.  Be 
sure  each  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wis. 


BUY  TODAY 


CINE 

MULTI -MILE 

DTI  RES 


Amulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  culti¬ 
vator  and  seeder.  Flat  teeth  specially 
adapted  to  form  dust  mulch — blanket  of 
loose  soil — preventing  soil  crusting  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 

Potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds. 

ever  and  spring  controls  depth  of  teeth. 
Bold  with  or  without  seeding  boxes  for 


Mulcher  &  Seeder 

Riding  and  Walking  Styles 

grass  seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover 
the  seed  to  desired  depth. 

Walking  3  ft.  type  specially  made  for 
work  between  rows  to  sow  cover  crops. 
Improves  texture,  increases  humus,  saves 
fertilizer.  Sows  clover,  alfalfa,  rye,  barley, 
turnip,  buckwheat,  etc. 


Send 

for 

Catalog 


FOUR  SIZES 
3,  8,  10  A  12  ft. 
In  stock,  near  you. 


Every  farm  should  hnrvn  a  Eureka 
M  ulckur  and  6e*dcr. 


EUREKA 
MOWER  CO. 

iT  Box  842,  Utica,  N.Y.— 


ILa  DID  PI  CV’Q  The  World’ll 
Use  KiilLLI  O  Best  Portable 

250-pound  Pressure.  3-in- 1  Combination 

Sprayer,  Whitewasher  and  Painting  Machine 


VTO  better  outfit  made  for  Bpray- 
1'  ing  trees  and  all  plant  life, 
whitewashing  buildings,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  etc.  All-brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  brass  ball  valves.' 

Guaranteed  to  spray  trees  any 
height  perfectly  or  money  returned. 
Ord.r  direct  from  advertise¬ 
ment  and  save  delay. 


125-X  outfit  complete  as  shown  with 
16  ft.  of  hose,  12h;  -gallon  tank.  8-ft. 
spray  rod,  strainer,  whitewash  and 
spray  nozzle  with  a  spray  manual. 

$4-2.50 

With  brass  spray  gun,  $52.50 
Catalog  of  sprayers  and  farm  spe¬ 
cialties  mailed  upon  request. 


Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.  (Sprayer  Dept.)  Grafton,  III. 

Eastern  Office,  65  Liberty  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  BoxR  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


Selection  and  Preparation  of  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  for  Planting 

Careless  Practices. — In  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  the  seeds  for  planting 
on  the  average  farm  the  humble  “spud” 
usually  “gets  the  black  eye.”  This  is 
true  especially  where  only  enough  tubers 
are  to  be  grown  for  home  consumption, 
the  majority  of  the  seed  used  being  taken 
from  the  bin  lot.  the  supply  of  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  often  consists  of 
culls  rejected  by  the  housewife.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foregoing  statement,  the 
question  arises,  “Are  small  potatoes  unfit 
for  seed  purposes?”  The  fact  that  tu¬ 
bers  are  small  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  inferior  for  seed  purposes,  provided 
smallness  is  due  to  poor  cultural  con- 
ditios  or  continued  drought  of  the  past 
season.  Nor  are  small  tubers  caused  by 
immature  growth  due  to  early  frosts  of 
the  Fall,  unsatisfactory  unless  they  have 
not  been  stored  under  cool,  moist  con¬ 
ditions. 

Using  Small  Stock.  —  However,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  small  size 
in  potatoes  left  in  the  bin  at  planting 
time  is  usually  a  culmination  of  the 
picking  out  of  larger  tubers  for  cooking 
puri>oses.  Should  the  small  tubers  left 
constitute  a  part  of  those  from  produc¬ 
tive  plants,  they  may  be  used  with  little 
or  no  direct  loss  attributed  to  seed  selec¬ 
tion.  Should  they  come  from  unhealthy 
or  diseased  plants,  those  lacking  vigor 
and  vitality,  their  use  will  cut  the  yield 
materially,  since  disease,  as  well  as  lack 
of  vitality,  is  carried  from  one  season  to 
another  in  such  tubers.  All  factors  con¬ 
sidered,  potatoes  of  average  size,  at  least, 
should  be  used.  They  should  be  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible  in  shape  and  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  knob-like  growths. 

Treating  for  Disease, — The  value  of 
treatment  of  seed,  a  practice  often 
neglected,  is  now  unquestionable.  Organ¬ 
isms  causing  disease  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  are  carried  through  the  Winter  to 
the  soil  at  time  of  planting  on  tubers  in¬ 
fested  with  disease  of  the  past  season. 
These  organisms  may  be  destroyed,  that 
is,  their  activities  may  be  checked, 
through  exposure  to  certain  chemicals  in 
solution.  Either  formaldehyde  or  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  may  be  used.  The  for¬ 
mer,  not  effective  against  rhizoctonia,  is 
used  for  the  control  of  scab.  The  latter 
is  satisfactory  for  controlling  both  dis¬ 
eases  through  one  operation  or  ti*eat- 
ment. 

Methods  of  Treatment. — The  tubers 
are  treated  to  best  advantage  in  a 
wooden  barrel  or  tub.  They  may*  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  solution  by  means  of  a  bur¬ 
lap  bag.  If  desired,  the  barrel  may  con¬ 
tain  a  hole,  fitted  with  a  wooden  plug,  in 
one  side  near  the  bottom,  as  a  means  of 
drawing  off  the  solution  once  used  into  a 
tub  or  pail.  Only  wooden  utensils  should 
be  used,  and  tubers  exposed  in  the  liquid 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being 
cut  for  planting.  One  nint  of  formal¬ 
dehyde,  40  per  cent  strength,  is  used  to 
each  30  gallons  of  water.  Tubers  should 
soak  for  two  hours  in  this  solution, 
which  may  be  used  repeatedly,  provided 
it  is  kept  covered  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
strength  through  evaporation.  Two 
ounces  of  powdered  corrosive  sublimate 
is  used  per  15  gallons  of  water.  Tubers 
are  soaked  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
this  solution,  which  may  be  used  several 
times  over  if  its  strength  is  replenished 
after  each  treatment.  Dissolving  of  the 
powdered  chemical  may  be  hastened  in 
a  small  amount  of  hot  water.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  extremely  poisonous.  Both 
solution  and  treated  seed  must  be  kept 
away  from  chickens,  stock  and  children. 

Cutting  Seed. — Size  of  the  seed  piece 
is  a  more  or  less  debated  question.  Glow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  “potatoes  from  peelings” 
have  been  quite  common  during  recent 
years,  owing  to  emphasis  placed  upon 
conservation  of  foods  during  the  war.  It 
is  quite  true  that  average  size,  as  well  as 
large  tubers,  may  be  grown  from  potato 
peelings  planted  under  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions;  that  is,  in  thoroughly 
prepared,  moist,  warm  soil  at  the  proper 
time,  and  given  the  best  of  care  until 
plants  have  become  well  established. 
However,  the  practice  of  eating  the 
tuber  and  of  planting  its  peeling  is  not 
practical  on  a  large  scale;  not  even  to 
the  extent  of  producing  potatoes  enough 
for  farm  use.  The  number  of  eyes  con¬ 
tained  in  each  cut  seed  piece  is  of  less 
importance  than  is  its  size  or  its  shape, 
provided  each  piece  contains  one  good 
strong  eye.  While  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  cut  seed  piece  is  to  produce  a  new 
sprout,  iu  other  words,  a  plant,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  purpose  is  to  provide  that  plant 
with  nourishment  until  it  has  become 
sufficiently  established  to  draw  food  sub 
stances  from  the  soil.  Thus  we  see  that 
in  poorly-prepared  soil,  that  iu  which 
plant,  foods  are  slowly  available,  a  larger 
amount  of  accumulated  food  contained 
in  a  larger  cut  seed  piece  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Under  general  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture  and  temperature,  a  two-ounce 
piece  containing  at  least  one  and  prefer¬ 
ably  not  more  than  two  eyes,  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  This  means  that 
two-ounce  tubers  he  planted  whole,  four- 
ounce  be  cut  in  halves,  six-ounce  in 
thirds,  and  so  on.  Cuts  should  be  so 
made  that  pieces  will  be  short  and  thick, 
rather  than  long  or  wide  and  thin,  since 
pieces  of  the  former  shape  retain  moisture 
to  better  advantage. 

Kansas.  E.  l.  Kirkpatrick. 


RUSSET  RURAL 
SEED  POTATOES 

9  Years’  Hill  Selection 
One  Strain 


Smooth,  round,  uniform,  white 
with  russet  skin,  shallow  eyes, 
hand-sorted.  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 

Price  $6.50  per  sack  of  120 
lbs.  net.  Immediate  accept¬ 
ance.  Cash  with  order.  Pota¬ 
toes  held  until  you  want  them. 

FAiRACRES  POTATO  FARM 

E.R.  SMITH,  Specialist 

KASOAG,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.Y. 


GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

TWELVE  WEEKS’  COURSE  (APRIL  6-JUNE  26) 

in  FLORICULTl  RE. VEGETABLE  GAR¬ 
DENING,  FRUIT  GROWING.  POULTRY. 

BEES  and  allied  *ubjects. 

SUMMER  COURSE,  Aug.  2nd-Aug.  28th 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AMBLER,  PA. 

(18  Miles  From  Philadelphia) 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE.  Director 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Grapes  and  Berry  Plants 

ESTABLISHED  1877. 

Send  for  our  Price  -  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  Q. 


NEW  GR APE-THE  HUBBARq 


Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year-old 
vine s,  $1.50  each;  lO  for  $12,  postpaid. 
Supply  of  roots  limited.  Oruer  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 


T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 

69  varietiei.  Also  Small  Fruiti,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  K  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Des 
criplive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.T. 


/'y‘)J?a7N0RTHERN  grown;  4  varieties 

go-]ou-day  Ill-Rowed  Kaufman 
Yellow  Pent,  Early  Minnesota,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent, 
W  bite  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Ear  tested.  High  germina¬ 
tion.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Do  it  now.  WOOOFIELDS  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


THIS  With  its  common  sense,  reason- 

S1  *  *  *  able  prices  and  dependable  qual- 

O  ity,  will  interest  every  farmer 
. . _  and  home  owner.  Lists  seeds. 
CATALOGUE  bulbs,  plants.  Write  today. 

R  A  NSOM  SEED  CO,  Box  4,  GENE V A.  OHIO 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
II  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plant*  muter  glaaa,  hoIIh.  fertilizer*,  pi  an  t  iliaeaxes,  inject  pest*, 
ganlrii  architecture, outdoor  wpoiTw,  etc.  Prom  thousands  of  hooka 
we  bare  aelecteri  the  700  U*«t.  He  mint  amp  for  f»t»  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARK  CO.  Inc.,  448- A  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


D„„  C_1T__a  C.__  From  a  Grower  of  50 
DUy  OWeet  Corn  years  Experience 

Evergreen,  Country  Gentleman.  Early  Mayflower. 
Bantam;  SB  bushel;  S3.25,  half:  11.75.  peck.  All  test 
over  !H)%.  Geo.  W.  Clark  &  Son,  Milford,  Conn. 


If  vou  are  not  looking  for  selected 
Pedigree  GKKKN  MOUNTAIN  POTATOES 

don't  come  near  us.  If  you  are.  and  want  any,  come 
quickly .  Gilbert  Fu  r  in  s.  West  BROOKFIELD,  Mass. 


E  I.  F.  C  T  E  I>  GOLD  NUGGET  NKEI)  C  O  It  N. 

I  Write  for  sample  and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS.  Ml.  Scilicl.  Ps 
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0.  N.  K0BIN80N  &  BKO. 


HOTBED  SASH 

CYPRE88,  well  made  with 
cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints.  GLA88,  $4.60 
per  Box.  Write  for  circular 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ill  A  XTTPV\  RASPBERRY  Plants — 0IITHI1F.RT 
VV  /»  l\J  I  r  II  Nr.  KWHS,  (<>l,t  M11UN  Oil  BLACKCAP 
varieties.  Also  III.ACKHKKKT  PLAKTI. 
.State  price.  Ilnrry  L.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


w 


ANTED— S. BOO  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINE* 

Edward  L.  Clarkson  -  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


talmetto  ASPARAGUS  HOOTS.  S-yrs. -old,  •» thous¬ 
and.  Queknan  liROS.,  Box  57,  Wkstbi  ry,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i  I 
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Power  and  Light 
with  the  Quiet  Knight  it 


A  Complete  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plant  for  Farms 


WITH  this  simple,  easily  in- 
stalled  plant,  farms  can  now 
have  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  brilliant  light  in  house  and  build¬ 
ings.  Its  abundant  power  saves 
time  and  labor  on  many  of  the  tire¬ 
some  daily  tasks. 


Willys  Light  is  economical, 
easy  to  operate,  and  dependable  at 
all  times.  It  is  built  by  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturers  of  motor  car 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  sys¬ 
tems — a  convincing  guarantee 'of 
quality. 


Desirable  Territory  fur  Dealers  Available 

ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORP.,  WILLYS  LICxIIT  DIVISION,  TOLEDO,  O.,  U.  S.  A.’ 

District  Offices  in  Spokane,  D ent  er,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Atlanta 


The  air-cooled  Willy S-Krtight  sleeve-valve  engine  burns  kerosene ,  gasoline  or 
distillate.  It  operates  quietly,  cranks,  runs  and  stops  itself.  Continuous  use 

only  improves  its  action. 

The  Willvs-Knight  Sleeve- Valve  Engine 
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Convenience  and 
Economy  in  Spraying 

Spraying  to  kill  insect  pests  and  to  prevent  and 
control  fungus  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Hexpo  makes  this  necessary  task  both  conven¬ 
ient  and  economical.  Putting  Hexpo  in  water,  a 
little  stirring,  and  the  spraying  mixture  is  ready !  Its 
concentrated  form,  and  its  scientifically  correct  and 
approved  formula  make  it  go  far,  and  its  results  are 
certain  and  effective. 

HEXPO 

DRY  POWDERED 

INSECTICIDE  &  FUNGICIDE 

Thousands  of  fruit  growers,  market  gardeners 
and  general  farmers  use  Hexpo  because  it  is  simple 
and  easy  to  use,  and  because  it  does  two  spraying 
jobs  in  one. 

Its  strong  Arsenate  of  Lead  content  kills  pests. 
Its  Bordeaux  Mixture  prevents  and  controls  blight. 

It  is  a  very  finely  divided,  fluffy  powder  that  can 
be  blown  on  dry  or  used  with  water.  The  minute 
particles  of  Hexpo  readily  mix  with  water  and  stay  in 
suspension  without  the  necessity  for  constant  stirring. 

With  Hexpo  you  pay  no  freight  on  water.  You 
have  no  inconvenient  muss  and  fuss  with  paste. 
Nothing  to  harden.  Nothing  to  deteriorate.  No 
spraying  of  water  in  one  place  and  too  much  thick 
poison  on  another  part  of  the  field. 

Hexpo  comes  in  handy  Jl-lb.,  5-lb.  and  10-Ib. 
red,  white  and  black  cartons,  or  in  25,  50,  100  and 
200-lb.  drums. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Hexpo  or  write  us  for  in¬ 
structive  literature  with  spraying  calendar. 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Co.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  : 


Hexpo  (Dry  Pouider-Bordo-Arsenate ) 
Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Ponder) 
Smith's  Arsenate  of  Calcium  (Powder) 
Smith  *  Paris  Green 


INSECTICIDE  FUNGICIDE 
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A  Fruit  Grower’s  Notes 

Rabbit  and  Mice  Injury.— The  deep 
snow  this  Winter  will  doubtless  result 
in  considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees  from 
the  work  of  rabbits  and  mice.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether 
a  particular  injury  was  caused  by  rabbits 
or  mice,  but  it  may  be  said  that  rabbits 
work  on  top  of  snow,  while  mice  work 
underneath.  One  of  the  most  effective 
and  certainly  the  cheapest  methods  of 
preventing  such  injury  is  to  prune  the 
trees  during  Fall  or  Winter,  and  leave 
the  brush  lying  till  Spring.  Rabbits  are 
choice  about  their  food,  and  are  riot  liable 
to  attack  the  trunk  of  a  tree  as  long  as 
they  can  conveniently  get  something  more 
tender  to  eat.  They  will  first  nip  off  the 
buds  from  the  fallen  branches  and  finally 
peel  off  the  bark  from  the  branches  before 
resorting  to  the  trunk.  Rabbits  much 
prefer  apple  to  peach,  but  when  “hard  up” 
will  eat  almost  anything.  I  once  owned 
a  peach  orchard  in  which  there  were 
several  large  stone  piles.  During  a  deep 
snow  the  peach  trees  next  to  the  piles 
were  stripped  clean  of  bark  from  the 
ground  ’way  up  into  the  branches.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  rabbits  would  not 
have  touched  the  peach  trees  at  all. 

Lime-sulphur  Injury. — To  those  who 
expect  to  apply  the  lime-sulphur  spray 
this  Spring  it  is  well  to  give  a  word  of 
caution  and  advice.  Lime-sulphur  is  not 
poisonous  in  the  sense  that  we  speak  of 
the  arsenical  sprays  as  being  poisonous, 
but  because  of  its  caustic  qualities  there 
is  danger  of  both  external  and  internal 
injury  to  the  person  who  works  with  it 
if  proper  caution  is  not  taken.  The  liquid 
at  dormant  spray  strength  will  slowly 
but  surely  eat  off  the  skin  from  the  fin¬ 
gers,  hands  and  face,  if  not  in  some  way 
protected.  Everyone  who  has  ever  white¬ 
washed  knows  what  effect  the  whitewash 
has  on  bare  hands  if  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  material  any  length  of  time. 
Now  lime-sulphur  must  of  necessity  be 
many  times  stronger  than  whitewash, 
otherwise  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
spray  with  lime  water  in  order  to  kill 
scale  and  other  insects  or  diseases  present 
at  time  of  spraying.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  liability  to  injury  to  human  skin 
is  correspondingly  greater  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  spray  than  with  whitewash.  Besides 
external  injury  to  skin  and  eyes,  there 
is  also  danger  of  throat  and  stomach 
irritation  through  inhaling  or  swallowing 
too  much  of  the  liquid.  The  remedy  is 
to  keep  on  the  windward  side  of  tin1  flying 
spray  as  much  as  possible.  Avoid  leak¬ 
ing  parts  of  nozzle,  rod,  shut-off  and  hose. 
Grease  face  and  hands  with  vaseline  or 
something  of  that  nature.  Wear  a  good 
pair  of  leather  gloves.  A  nose  and  mouth 
protector  or  goggles  are  sometimes  worn. 

Stayman  Winesap. — There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  Stay- 
man  Winesap  is  just  a  little  the  best 
suited  apple  for  Pennsylvania  that  has 
so  far  been  grown  in  this  State.  The 
man  who  has  planted  largely  of  the  Stay- 
man  has  not  made  a  mistake  as  to  variety. 
If  I  were  planting  a  commercial  orchard 
at  this  time  I  would  plant  more  than  half 
of  Stayman  Winesap.  If  I  wished  to 
plant  a  farm  orchard  I  would  plant  at 
least  one-fourth  of  that  variety.  If  I 
would  have  room  for  only  one  tree  a  Stay- 
man  would  grace  that  spot.  Therb  are 
apples  and  apples,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  but  most  varieties  have  their  de¬ 
fects.  The  Stayman  has  less  real  de¬ 
fects  than  any  Winter  apple  I  know  of. 
They  are  not  so  red  as  some  red  apples, 
and  for  that  reason  the  tree  is  especially 
in  need  of  an  open  top.  They  are  good 
and  young  bearers,  fairly  good  “stickers” 
and  keepers,  but  best  of  all,  the  quality 
is  simply  superb. 

Catalog  Descriptions. — Descriptions 
of  varieties  in  the  catalogs  of  even  re¬ 
liable  nurseries  seldom  tell  the  whole 
truth.  It  is  like  writing  an  obituary. 
We  mention  only  the  good  points  of  the 
deceased.  If  some  nursery  would  depart 
from  the  usual  custom  and  show  up  each 
variety  in  its  true  light,  with  good  points 
and  defects  plainly  described,  such  a  cata¬ 
log  could  truthfully  be  called  a  “buyer’s 
guide.”  Many  farmers  and  back-to-the- 
landers  are  not  familiar  with  the  many 
fruit  varieties  offered  by  the  various  nur¬ 
series,  and  need  accurate  descriptions  as 
guides  to  their  selections. 

Fruit  Tree  Agents. — Not  all  such 
agents  are  dishonest,  but  unfortunately 
many  of  them  are.  If  you  buy  from  an 
agent  at  all  better  buy  from  some  one 
you  are  personally  acquainted  with,  and 
besides,  make  it  your  business  to  see  that 
he  orders  from  a  reliable  nursery.  When 
any  considerable  number  of  trees  are 
wanted  it  is  cheaper  to  send  direct  to  the 
nursery.  It  is  often  advisable  for  farmers 
to  club  together  and  get  their  trees  sent 
to  one  address.  The  professional  tree 
agent  usually  canvasses  his  territory  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  or  Fall  for  the  next 
Spring’s  delivery.  He  wants  to  be  ahead 
of  the  game.  II is  prices  are  two  or  three 
times  as  high  ne  mail  order  prices,  for 
trees  that  are  often  not  so  good.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  many  people  fall  for  these  oily- 
tongued  men  of  the  road. 

Substitutes. — In  ordering  trees  from 
a  nursery  it  is  well  either  to  mark  your 
order  “no  substitution,”  or  else  name  a 
second  choice.  Last  Spring  we  needed  a 
few  trees  to  frill  in  where  the  original 
trees  had  been  girdled  by  mice  or  borers. 
The  nursery  substituted,  thus  rendering 
the  trees  useless  to  us,  as  we  did  not 
want  to  mix  varieties  in  the  block.  Of 
course  it  is  always  better  to  order  early, 
as  later  orders  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  substituted.  DAVID  PLANK. 

Pennsylvania) 


STAR 

Safety 

Razor 

$100! 

Tor  tough 
beards 


At  your  dealer  or  direct 

Star  Safety  Razor  Corporation, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


This 
Nozzle 
Won’t  Clog 

Here’s  a  nozzle 
that  saves  your 
time  and  your 
temper.  The  patent  screen 
strains  out  all  the  sediment. 

There's  no  bothersome  clogging:,  no 
wasted  solution  when  you  use 


You  need  only  guide  the  nozzle  and 
the  Auto-Spray  puts  on  a  fine  mist  or 
—  solid  stream.  A  slight  pressure 

of  the  thumb  starts  and  shuts 
off  the  flow  of  solution.  Every 
farmer,  gardener  and  home 
makershouldhaveone.  Nearly 
40  other  styles,  big  and  little. 

Our  Spraying  Calendar 
will  keep  you  one  move  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights.  It’s 
free.  Send  for  it  today  and 
ask  for  Catalog. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 
F92  Maple  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now! 

\  pOR  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer 

|  highest  grade  extra  heavy  12  gauge 
.  barbed  wire  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manu-_ 
.faeture:  4  point  barbs  %  in.  long,  spaced' 
3  in.  apart.  Coated  with  best  special 
weather  resisting  paint.  Put  up  in  reels 
of  750  ft.  weighing  58  lbs. 

Special  Low  Prices! 

No.  2-RX100.  Carload,  625  reels, 

per  reel  . SI. SO 

No.  2-KX101.  100  reels,  per  reel .  1.65 

No.  2-HX102.  60  reels,  per  re,  ] .  1 .80 

No.  2-HXI03.  26  reels,  per  reel .  1.66 

No.  2-KXlOf.  Less  than  25  reels, 
per  reel .  1.70 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.,  RX-  37 

CHICAGO 


C IRON  ACE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmer’B  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  moro  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  havo  cleaner  fields? 


will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised ,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  Btrong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  aachincry  .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  96D,  Grenloch.NJ. 


IRON  A  GE  rife 


Cultivatot 
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Advice  About  Pruning 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  William  TIo- 
faling's  article,  page  "ft.  nti  "  I’.arly  Rear¬ 
ing  of  Standard  Apple  Varieties.”  He 
certainly  pointed  out  one  of  the  biggest 
factors  governing  early  bearing  of  young 
apple  trees.  In  ntv  work  over  in  In¬ 
diana  it  seems  to  me  that  00  per  cent  of 
tin1  grower’s  cut  out  almost  all  of  the 
fruit-bearing  wood  the  first  five  or  six 
years  of  pruning  and  don’t  give  the  trees 
the  least  chance  to  do  he  thing  they 
really  hoped  it  would  do.  These  little 
spurs  through  the  small  trees  will  never 
grow  into  large  vegetative  limbs.  Mr. 
Hotaling’s  recommendation  to  prune  se¬ 
verely  the  first  two  or  three  years  until 
the  scaffold  and  secondary  limbs  are  well 
established,  and  then  go  light  on  the  prim¬ 
ing  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  is 
certainly  good  advice. 

Indiana.  c.  l.  BURKirouiEit. 


Wintering  Cannas  as  House  Plants 

The  two  Cannas  shown  in  the  picture 
are  from  offshoots  from  the  pmeut  clump. 
These  offshoots  were  separated  aud  potted 
when  the  Camia  roots  were  lifted  early  in 
November,  and  since  then  have  been  kept 
ust  warm  and  moist  enough  to  make  a 
slight  growth.  The  one  ou  the  left  is 
Yellow  King  Humbert  aud  the  one  oil  the 
right  is  David  llarum.  They  were  thus 
treated  to  insure  plants  in  case  the  . . . 


in  the  cellar  did  not  keep,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  all  right  so  far.  February  10. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  Ol'CK WAI.I.. 


Protection  Against  Deer  and  Rabbits 

I  have  the  following  note  regarding  pro¬ 
tection  against  deer  by  H.  C.  Wagner 
taken  from  California  Game  and  f  ish. 
Yol.  1.  page  211  (101 .1).  This  magazine 
is  published  by  the  California  State 
Game  Commission. 

“Blood  meal  (dried  blood  t,  oue  poun 
to  three  gallons  of  water  sprayed  on 
vegetation  will  protect  it  from  deer.  No 
injury  done  to  trees  or  garden  truck  ex¬ 
cept  that  cabbage  and  lei  nu  t*  seems  to  ab¬ 
sorb  some  of  the  material.  Can  be 
sprayed  or  painted  on.  The  California 
Experiment  Station  is  to  determine  if 
blood  meal  can  be  added  to  the  codling 
moth  spray  to  cut  down  cost  of  opera- 

Did  anybody  ever  try  Black  T.eaf  10 
or  other  tobacco  extract  against  these 
animals?  Man  is  the  only  animal  that 
prefers  to  use  it ;  all  others  reject  it  un¬ 
less  taught  to  use  it.  i\  T.  BARNES. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  others 
who  have  tried  spraying  ’o  protect  crops 
from  deer.  Are  they  fond  of  tobacco? 


The  Bookshelf 

Opportunities  in  Farming,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Owen  Dean.  Au  intelligent  aud 
interesting  bdok  which,  while  written 
from  the  “bnck-to-the-land”  standpoint, 
possesses  inspiration  for  the  trained 
farmer  also.  The  chapters  on  selecting 
a  farm  and  on  crop  diversification  may 
be  studied  profitably  by  any  farmer.  An 
unpretentious  little  book,  but  a  useful 
addition  to  the  farm  library.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros..  New  York;  illus¬ 
trated  ;  97  pages ;  price  77*  cents. 

Every  Step  in  Canning,  by  Grace 
Viall  Gray.  The  new  cold  pack  method 
now  generally  adopted  for  canning  is  dis¬ 
cussed  very  thoroughly  in  this  book,  aud 
complete  instructions  are  given  for  all 
sorts  of  products,  canned  in  both  glass 
and  in  tin.  In  addition  to  the  varied 
and  complete  cunning  directions,  there  are 
instructions  for  preserving  with  brine, 
drying  and  smoking.  A  chapter  ou  veg¬ 
etable  storage  is  also  helpful  and  in-  [ 
st motive.  Old  methods  of  domestic  can-  | 
ning  have  become  obsolete  so  quickly  that  | 
general  cook  books  have  not  kept  up  with 
its  progress,  aud  a  book  of  this  class  is 
now  a  household  necessity.  Published  by 
Forbes  &  Co..  Chicago;  pages;  price  l 

$3 .25. 
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Give  ihem  more  power 


MC 


m 


When  your  engine  first  shows  signs  of  decreasing 
power,  look  to  its  piston  rings.  Make  sure  that  none 
of  the  gas  you  buy  is  leaking  past  them.  Make  certain 
that  all  your  gas  is  compressed  and  turned  into  power. 
Install  the  genuine  McQuay-Norris  Piston 

Rings.  They  mean  more  power. 

Their  exclusive  design  insures  equal  action  all  around 
the  cylinder  wall.  That’s  why  they  are  the  only  piston 
rings  of  their  kind.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
Leak-Proof  type  of  piston  ring.  is  the  trade- 

marked  name  of  these  particular  rings — with  ten  years 
of  severe  service  back  of  it.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  and  model  of  gas  engine.  Your  dealer  has  them 
or  can  get  you  proper  sizes  promptly  from  his  jobber’s 
complete  stock. 


Write  for  This  Booklet 

which  explains  the  best  way  to  buy  more 
power  for  your  tractors,  trucks  and  pas¬ 
senger  cars — it’s  a  complete  piston  ring 
hand  book.  Address  Dept.  AR 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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New  Book  on 
Correct  Spraying 


FREE 


Every  farmer  and  orchardist  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  free  book.  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  spray. 
We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  postpaid  for  the  asking. 

Crop-Saving 

SPRAYERS 


Hudson  makes  a  full  line  of  Sprayers  for  every  purpose.  The  Hudson 
Compressed  Air  Sprayer  is  the  only  one  made  with  a  tank  riveted  like 
a  steam  boiler.  This  is  the  highest  pressure  compressed  air  sprayer 
made.  Throws  better  spray,  does  more  work.  One  pumping  will  spray 
approximately  1000  hills  of  potatoes.  Equipped  with  combination  noz¬ 
zle  suitable  for  light  or  heavy  mixture.  Can  be  furnished  with  an 
extension  fer  spraying  fruit  trees.  Catalog  describes  the  complete 
Hudson  line  of  Crop-Saving  Sprayers.  Write  for  it  today. 


Hudson  Mfg.  CoM  Dept.813  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Hudson  Misty  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  hand  sprayer,  made  extra 
strong.  Double  seamed  throughout 
—  leak-proof. 


Hudson 
Conipreaaed 
Air  Sprayer 


“Trand™  sulphur 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur¬ 
poses.  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 1  j  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100G  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME— 

the  very  best  time  for  you  to  get  acquain¬ 
ted  with  us  and  learn  the  benefits  your  plants, 
trees,  and  crops  will  get  by  spraying  with 

PRAYING 

MATERIALS 

Our  manufactured  line 
includes  the  highest  grade 
obtainable  and  guaranteed. 
IED-B0R 

(Bordo  -  Lead  of 
highest  analysis) 
KAL1B0R  (A  virulent 
poison  powder) 

FISH  OIL  SOAP 
BLUE  VITRIOL 
(Dusting  Mixtures) 


PARIS  GREEN 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
(PasteandPowder) 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
(A  most  efficient 
poison) 

BORDEAUX  MLXTURE 

(Paste  and  Powder) 


Start  asking  questions,  and  learn  how 
much  there  is  in  the  selection  of  quality 
Insecticides.  Our  excellent  Dusting  Ala- 
chine  will  also  intcrestyou.  Address — In¬ 
secticides,  Des\I.E.,  at  nearest  branch. 

Agencies 


Factory  : 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Aid, 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Savannah,  Go. 


_  SS  Water  St. 

hj  pSS*  New  York  City 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood—  wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

CVuU .Uuitrxted  i  a  color  a  fr«* 

Wheel  Co.,  48EIm  Si  ,  Quincy, lib 
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l  Don’t  let  the 
bugs  get  you 
on  the  run 

Lay  down  a  safe  and  effective 
barrage  with 

pvp\  T”"1  Guaranteed 

DLVvJL  Insecticides 

Paris  Green  —  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Funflcid*) 
Calcium  Arsenate  —  Arsenate  of  Lead 


Devoe  insecticides  are  guaranteed 
strictly  pure  and  full  strength, 
deadly  effective  and  safe. 

A  promising  harvest  is  too  valuable 
for  you  to  take  chances  with  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  reliable  brand. 
Don’t  take  chances — use  Devoe 
and  be  sure. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  booklets  and  our  Spray 
Calendar.  They  contain  helpful  and  val¬ 
uable  information.  If  he  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  our  New  York  office  101  Fulton  St. 
Five  booklets  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

Houston  New  Orleans  Boston  Buffalo 


_ STANDARD  INSECTICIDES 


MULC0NR0Y  METALLIC  SPRAY  HOSE 


LIGHT 

W eighs  6  oz.  to  foot 

STRONG 

Tested  to  2000  lbs. 


FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-in. 
circle 


CAN’T  KINX,  TWioT,  BURST,  COLLAPSE  OR  CHA 

Protected  against  kinking,  hard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surfaces  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive  liquids 
and  powders  used  in  spraying. 

Full  capacity  always,  because  hose  cannot  kink. 

When  equipped  with  Mulconroy  High  Pressure  Couplings  it  makes 
The  Strongest  Hose  Made.  Ask  for  No.  65  Folder. 


MULCONROY  CO.,  Inc.  Established  1887 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Boston  New  York 


Poor  Land  Doesn’t  Lead 
%  the  Road  You  Want  to  Travel 

Make  it  fertilebythe  useof  Frisbie’s Animal FERTiLiZERS-Blood, 

Bone  and  Tankage  combined  with  genuine  foreign  potash  and 
other  high  grade  chemicals  to  properly  balance  the  formula. 

Make  your  investment  in  seeds,  labor  and  other  expenses  a  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  one  by  using  Fkisbie’s  Fertilizers.  The  liberal  use  of  Frisbie’s  brings 
the  biggest  net  returns  both  immediately  and  in  the  long  run. 
Frisbie’s  Fertilizers  have  been  sold  for  years  inConnecticutand  are  nowof- 
fered  to  the  farmers  of  Eastern  New  York  and  Massachusetts  for  the  first  time. 

Local  Aoente  Wanted  Write  tie  for  further  information  and  literature 

‘The  L.  T.  FRISBIE  COMPANY 

Branch  gf  Consolidated  Rendering  Company 
BOX  NO  1920  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
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Northern  Ohio  Notes 


A  Bequest  to  Agriculture. — The 
death  occurred  recently  of  Ohio  C.  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Akron,  O.,  known  all  over  the  State 
as  the  “Match  King,”  he  being  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  consolidation  of  some  30  or 
more  match  companies  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  his  immense  wealth. 
Three  million  dollars  of  this  wealth  he 
put  into  the  Anna  Dean  Farm,  which  he 
secured  by  buying  nine  farms  in  one 
body,  and  on  which  he  erected  palatial 
buildings  of  every  kind,  the  dairy  barn 
alone  costing  him  quite  $325,000.  lie 
collected  purebred  stock  of  all  sorts  and 
breeds,  regardless  of  price,  provided  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  at  the  top  of 
their  classes.  His  Guernsey  herd,  with  a 
world  winner  at  the  head,  was  unexcelled, 
if,  indeed,  they  had  even  a  close  rival. 
Everything  upon  the  farm  in  the  way  of 
cultivation  was  carried  out  in  the  most 
exacting  conditions,  under  the  care  of 
trained  experts.  Actual  acres  were  un¬ 
der  glass,  producing  the  choicest  things 
for  the  market,  and  in  carload  lots;  and 
yet,  with  all  this  outlay,  Mr.  Barber  con¬ 
tended  that  the  returns  were  showing  a 
profit.  Mr.  Barber  had  no  trade  secrets. 
He  claimed  that  his  farm  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  its  results  were  always 
open  to  inspection  by  the  honest  inquiring 
visitor.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than 
to  welcome  delegations,  institutes,  horti¬ 
cultural  societies,  scientific  agriculturists, 
and  even  the  single  individual,  and  for 
them  details  were  freely  given.  The  man 
had  a  love  for  the  farm,  and  carried  it 
out  to  his  fullest  idea,  though  possibly  on 
a  scale  and  expenditure  of  funds  that  had 
little  in  the  way  of  practical  adoption  for 
the  average  farmer.  He  never  claimed 
that  the  farm  was  made  from  its  own  de¬ 
velopment.  But  this  farm  may  have  its 
place  as  a  school  of  agriculture,  for  by 
his  will  the  farm  and  all  of  its  appoint¬ 
ments  are  to  go  to  the  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  and  experiment  station  of  re¬ 
search. 

Dairymen’s  Organization.  —  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  unite  the  dairymen  of 
Northern  Ohio  into  one  large  and  com¬ 
plete  organization,  based  somewhat  upon 
the  great  “Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Co¬ 
operative,”  a  company  that  along  the 
eastern  row  of  Ohio  counties,  uniting  with 
the  Pennsylvania  dairymen,  supplies  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  with  milk,  under  a  plan 
of  co-operation  with  the  milk  buyers' that 
seems  to  have  attained  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  It  is  a  plan  that  the  city  buy- 
J  ers  concede  has  self-protection  and  preser¬ 
vation  and  so  gives  it  a  full  voice  in 
price-making.  As  it  is  in  the  Cleveland 
milk  district,  there  is  an  absence  of  com¬ 
plete  organization  among  the  dairymen. 
While  there  is  a  large  membership  in  the 
Northern  Ohio  Co-operative,  it  only  sup¬ 
plies  a  part  of  the  needed  milk.  Probably 
00  per  cent  of  the  milk  purchased  by  the 
city  is  secured  by  the  extended  Belle  Ver¬ 
non  Company,  and  the  Clover  Meadow, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  milk  made  by 
association  members,  is  sold  by  them  to 
these  companies,  and  no  end  of  independ¬ 
ent  city  buyers,  so  that,  struggle  as  the 
Co-operative  Association  may  for  equita¬ 
ble  prices,  they  are,  after  all,  about  what 
you  can  got  from  the  buyers,  and  it  is  to 
establish  collective  bargaining  that  the 
new  move  is  instituted.  A  great  State¬ 
wide  society  has  been  lately  organized  to 
get  all  local  associations  to  work  in  uni¬ 
son,  really  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
small  locals  and  enable  them  to  demand 
and  secure  their  rights  as  dairymen  and 
secure  a  profitable  return  for  their  capital 
and  labor.  The  necessity  for  a  State¬ 
wide,  strong  organization  of  dairymen  to 
look  after  their  own  interests  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  recent  State  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen’s  annual  convention  in 
Columbus,  it  was  stated  that  out  of  2S0,- 
000  farmers  furnishing  milk  in  some  form 
to  the  markets,  only  20,000  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  associations  of  the  different  sorts, 
hence  the  oft  repeated  “hold  ups”  of  inno¬ 
cent  and  defenseless  dairymen.  Why  this 
showing? 

Auto  Thefts. — For  the  past  year  or 
two  one  has  heard  much  about  the  high 
numerical  count  in  Ohio’s  autos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  States,  and  how  equally 
they  were  proportioned  among  the  differ¬ 


ent  classes  of  residents,  and  how  their 
possession  had  about  obliterated  class  and 
caste,  but  a  very  recent  official  report 
shows  that  quite  a  few  “possessors”  of 
autos  are  “temporarily”  deprived  of  their 
use,  for  of  the  1,687  inmates  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  State  Reformatory,  840  have  been 
committed  for  auto  theft.  Their  selec¬ 
tions  were  pretty  widely  diffused,  so  that 
no  one  make  of  auto  was  more  sought 
than  the  rest,  a  hint  that  all  autos  are 
now  up  to  a  high  standard  of  quality. 

Farmers’  Week. — Farmers’  week  at 
Columbus  was  a  gathering  place  of  the 
farmer’s  clans  to  a  magnitude  of  numbers 
never  before  attained.  More  than  6.000 
were  registered  for  the  week,  despite 
“fiu”  and  severe  Winter  weather.  What 
was  best  on  the  program  cannot  be  told 
for  a  certainty,  but  the  thing  that  drew 
largest,  and  attracted  most  attention  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  entertainments,  was 
the  great  question  of  the  federation  of 
Farmers’  Bureaus.  Every  county  in  the 
State  but  two  now  has  a  Farm  Agent,  and 
to  federate  all  into  one  great  working 
force,  and  a  paid-up  membership  of  $10 
each,  was  easy,  and  direction  is  to  be 
given  to  educational,  mark^f  and  legisla¬ 
tive  developments,  putting  all  farm  in¬ 
terests  into  an  aggressive,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tective  movement.  Of  course  Northern 
Ohio  was  well  represented,  and  starts  off 
well  with  the  biggest  dairy  co-operative 
movement  yet  attempted,  some  needed  re¬ 
forms  in  crop  marketing  ahead.  True, 
the  new  organization  is  not  as  yet  fairly 
through  the  woods,  and  the  plan  of  battle 
not  as  yet  well  defined,  but  here’s  hoping! 

Large  Farms. — In  the  report  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  it  is  said 
that  there  are  no  1.000-acre  farms  in 
Northern  Ohio,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Anna  Dean  Farm  of  the  late  O.  C.  Bar¬ 
ber  containing  3.000  acres  in  one  body,  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  State,  was  not  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  carried  on  as  one  unit 
and  under  Mr.  Barber’s  own  supervision. 
The  facts  are  that  there  are  several  farms 
in  Northern  Ohio  generously  near  1.000 
acres.  Once  these  farms  were  far  from 
scattering,  but,  now  some  of  them  have 
been  sold  in  allotments  to  make  smaller 
farms,  and  others  have  been  divided  up 
by  their  owners  into  rent  farms.  One 
near  the  writer,  of  800  acres,  has,  while 
still  under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  owner,  been  divided  into  five  farms, 
and  this  is  the  general  rule,  I  think.  This 
will  be  found  true  in  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  that  these  farms  under  the  ten¬ 
antry  may  show  larger  results  than  the 
old  ranch,  yet  there  is  a  steady  decline  in 
fertility,  for  once  these  farms  were  in 
reality  stock  farms;  now  they  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  dairying,  little  stock 
kept  beside  the  dairies,  and  the  milk 
sent  to  the  cities,  which,  we  are  told,  is  a 
plan  of  a  gradual  sending  of  farm  fer¬ 
tility  beyond  recovery.  joiin  gould. 


Orchard  Heating  in  Missouri 

Several  of  our  readers  have  asked  about 
the  use  of  orchard  heaters  to  protect  fruit 
at  blooming  time,  when  the  mercury  falls 
below  freezing.  Most  growers  in  the  East 
conclude  that  the  heaters  have  little  prac¬ 
tical  value,  but  in  the  West  the  system 
is  quite  generally  operated.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Irvin  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  plan  : 

With  regard  to  orchard  heating  I  will 
say  that  if  I  had  invested  $300  in  fuel 
oil  last  Spring  and  used  my  5,000  heaters 
I  would  have  saved  $3,000  or  $4,000 
worth  of  apples.  However,  there  had  been 
no  late  frosts  here  for  nine  years,  and  I 
was  over-confident  that  the  cycle  would  he 
completed.  I  look  for  late  Spring  frosts 
for  the  next  nine  or  10  years,  and  will 
use  my  heaters  as  an  insurance.  I  have 
used  most  of  the  heaters  in  the  market, 
and  have  fallen  back  on  the  stovepipe 
heater.  Use  12  in.  to  14  in.  in  length 
of  the  8-in.  diameter  stovepipe.  Have  a 
groove  made  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  end  where  the  bottom  is  to  be, 
to  hold  the  concrete  bottom,  which  chould 
be  1%  in.  thick,  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand.  I’lnce  a  baling  wire  handle 
at  the  top,  and  have  a  lid  that  fits  not 
too  loose  nor  too  tight,  as  the  wind  will 
blow  it  off  if  too  loose;  also  if  too  tight 
it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  when  apply¬ 
ing  a  torch.  In  the  first  half  of  April  I 
place  the  heaters  in  the  ground,  6  ft.,  by 
guess,  from  the  northwest  outer  limbs  of 
the  tree,  because  our  storms  come  from 
that  direction,  and  the  heaters  are  almost 
equi-distant  from  the  trees  planted  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  493) 
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of  Nitrogen  ftom  the  Air  at  *2  per  Acre 

^"ITROGEN  is  the  element  that  most  frequently  determines  the  size 
of  the  crop.  Non-legume  crops  rob  the  soil  of  nitrogen.  A  20- 
bushel  wheat  crop  takes  28  pounds  of  nitrogen  out  of  an  acre  of  soil. 
Nitrogen  must,  by  some  method,  be  added  to  your  soil  to  offset  the 
ravages  of  robber  crops. 

Nature  has  provided  the  legumes,  which  gather  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  and  when  plowed  under,  leave  a  rich  deposit  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
The  nitrogen-gathering  ability  of  legumes  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  certain  bacteria. 

TFarmogerm  is  a  culture  which  furnishes  millions  of  these  nitiogen-fixing  bacteria, 
whose  purity  and  vigor  have  been  determined  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  It  is  the  only  inoculant  in  which  the  life  of  the  bacteria  can 
be  guaranteed  for  years.  Farmogerm  bacteria  remain  alive  and  active 
because  the  bottle  has  the  patented  glass  and  rubber  stopper. 

This  stopper  enables  the  bacteria  to  breathe  purified  air,  without 
which  they  lose  their  nitrogen-fixing  powers. 

Bacteria  in  all  inoculums  live  on  air.  but  ordinary  unsterilized 
air  kills  them.  The  purified  air  that  reaches  Farmogerm  bacteri* 
gives  them  life  and  vigor  for  years. 

In  soils  so  depleted  of  nitrogen  that  you  have  been  unable  to 
grow  alfalfa,  clover  or  vetch,  usually  inoculation  is  the  thing  lack¬ 
ing.  You  can  therefore  plant  inoculated  seed  and  insure  a  healthy, 
vigorous  stand. 


Farmogerm  is  prepared  for  alfalfa,  clover, 
vetch,  cow  peas,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  lucerne, 
peas,  beans,  sweet  peas  and  all  legumes. 

“Much  pleased  with  Farmogerm’  —  So.Carolina  Krperiiiieut  Station 
“Quite  remarkable  results"  —  Rhode  Islam!  Ex}>eriinei>t  Station 
“Great  promise  for  farm  industry” —  .V.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture 

IS  YOUR  SOIL  ACID  ? 

Most  kfirumes  wilUnot  rtow  on  acid  Boil.  Bo  ture  your  soil  is 
sweet  before  planting.  Use  lime  jsronerously  in  connection  with 
A  legumes.  Most  soils  In  East,  South  ana  Central  West  need 
™  F.iiiu*  Treatment. 

Five-acre  size,  S3. 00;  one  acre  size.  $2  00;  garden-size.  $.50. 

Our  new  book,  *  Nitrogen  from  the  Air”  is  free.  Ask  for  it  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Farmogerm,  order  direct,  stating 
crop  to  be  Inoculated. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP. 

Dept.  B  80  Lafayette  St..  New  York  City 
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Seed  Inoculation 


Seed  Dealers, 
Attention ! 

Remember.  Farmogerm  is  the 
only  inoculant  that  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  with  age.  No  bad 
stocks  left  over.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition. 


Milk  Robs  the  Farm 

Many  dairy  farmers  have  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience  that,  when  milk  is  sold  off  the  farm  year 
after  year,  the  land  gets  poorer.  The  animal 
manure  alone  is  not  enough  to  maintain  fertility. 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

and  Stockbridge  Special  Manures 

will  help  you  to  maintain  and  improve  the  fertility  of  your 
land.  They  will  enable  you  to  keep  more  live  stock,  by 
growing  bigger  crops  o’f  hay  and  grain.  This  means  more 
milk  to  sell  and'more  manure  to  return  to  the  land. 

We  offer  potash  grades  for  all  crops. 

Send  for  our  new  combined  Almanac-Calendar  now  ready.  If 
we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  ask  for  the  agency  yourself. 

FERTILIZER  CO. 

Uvy  MM  1VL/1V  boston  -  new  york 


BUFFALO  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  BALTIMORE 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


FREE— New  Book  on 
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Fruit-Fog  Spraying! 

Every  fruit  grower  should  send  coupon  for  the 
book.  Read  why  Fruit-Fog,  the  scientifically 
atomized  super-spray,  is  the  .ONLY  spray  fine 
enough  to  seek  out  and  kill  the  hidden  pests — 
millions  of  which  infest  the  microscopic  niches 
in  bark,  buds,  and  foliage  where  no  coarse  spray 
can  reach.  The  book  explains  why  this  amazing 
Fruit-Fog  thoroughness  is  adding  fortunes  to  fruit 
growers’  profits  each  year.  Send  coupon  now. 

FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 

Fruit-Fog  spray  is  produced  by  Hayes  300  lb.  high  pressure 
and  the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle.  Its  vapory  fineness  gives 
it  wonderful  adhering  power.  No  drops  form— no  solution 
wasted— no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  off— as  with  heavy, 
coarse,  low-pressure  sprays.  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  skill¬ 
fully  made  in  every  part  to  give  enduring  service  and 
greatest  efficiency  under  high  pressure.  Service  stations 
all  over  the  U.  S.  assure  new  parts  within  24  hours  in  case 
of  accident.  The  Fairbanks-Morse  famous  “Z”  Engine 
means  supreme  engine  satisfaction. 

Valuable  Spraying  t?t}  t?i? 
Guide  Also  Sent  -T  Ivllyil^ 

Send  coupon  telling  us  how  many  fruit  trees  you  have  and 
their  average  age.  We’ll  tell  you  the  style  Hayes  Sprayer 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We’ll  also  send 
our  Big  FREE  BOOK  showing  50  styles  of  Hayes  Sprayers 
and  our  Valuable  SPRAYING  GUIDE.  Send  coupon 
below  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 
Department  T 
Galva,  Ill, 


U9> 

Hayes  Pump  dc 
Planter  Company 
Dept.  T  Galva,  III. 
Please  send.  FREE  and  without 
obligation,  your  Big  New  Sprayer 
Book  and  Valuable  Spraying  Guide. 

Name . . . . . . 

P.O . .. . 

State . R.F.D . 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Standard  by  which  all  Agricultural  Limes  are  Compared’* 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


Write  for  Price*  and  Commodity  Freight  Rate* 

Grangers  Lime  Company 


Sales  Offices:  Works: 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  j  Hartford.  Conn.  West  Stockbridge, 

Newark,  N.  J.  |  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Mass. 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-Kkystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Siding 
purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Spouting,  aud  all  ex¬ 
posed  -beet  metal  work.  Kkystone  Copper  Steel  Rooting  Tin  Plates  also  give 
unequaled  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Look  for  the  Kovstono 
below  regular  brands.  S.-all  we  send  our  valuable  "Better  Buildings"  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Buildinz,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


The  Early  Bird  Catches  The  Worm 

Don  t  wait  till  it’s  too  late  to  order  your  lime. 

Sour  soil  cannot  give  bumper  crops,— 
you  must  make  the  land  sweet 
and  fertile  with 


Pulverizes 

LIMESTONE 

Here’s  the  lime  you  ve  been 
looking  for !  High  test,  95%  carbon 
ates,  furnace  dried,  and  ground  fine  to  bring 
results  the  first  year.  The  harvest  tells  the  story. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
Order  Now  For  Big  Crops — Bi{*  Profits 
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SULCO-V.  B. 

The  Most  Effective  and  Economical 

Spray  to  Control 

PLANT  LICE 

Green  and  Rosey  Aphis,  Thrips,  Pear  Psylla,  Etc.,  Etc., 
Infesting  Apples,  Pears,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Onions, 
Peas,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

SCALE  INSECTS 

San  Jose,  Oyster  Shell,  Scurfy  Bark  Louse,  Etc.,  Etc., 
Infesting  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Etc., 
Destroyed  Any  Season  of  the  Year. 

FUNGUS  DISEASES 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Brown  or  Ripe  Rot  of  Stone  Fruits,  Apple 
Scab  and  Canker,  Celery  and  Onion  Blight. 

POULTRY  LICE 

On  Poultry,  in  Nests,  on  Woodwork. 

CATTLE  LICE 

Clean  Up  the  Winter  Cattle  Lice  Before  Warm  Weather 
Sets  In  and  New  Breeding  Stock  Gets  Busy. 

SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  TICKS 

Fleas  on  Dogs,  Etc., 

All  Promptly  Controlled  or  Prevented  by  Use  of  the  Master 
Spray  of  the  20th  Century. 


SULPHUR- FISH  OIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 


A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 


Simple,  Sure,  Safe,  Right  in  Principle  and  Price.  Sulco-Y.B. 

does  all  that  Lime-Sulphur,  Nicotine  Sulphate,  Bordeaux- 
Dry  Sulphur  Mixtures  or  Miscible  Mineral  Oils  can  do  and 
does  the  job  much  better  and  some  things  they  cannot  do. 

Better  investigate.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

No  matter  whether  you  intend  to  grow  fruit  for  the  fancy 
box  or  barrel  trade,  Dry  House  or  Cider  Mill  Stock,  YOU 
must  protect  the  trees  that  produce  the  fruit.  The  most 
efficient,  effective  and  economical  way  is  to  spray  all  season 
with  Sulco-Y.  B. 

This  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  tomato  growers  in  the 
U.  S. — For  your  interest,  I  beg  to  quote  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  from  The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Expert,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  work.  Referring  to  Sulco-V.  B.  he 
said: 

“The  substances  entering  into  it  are  all  of  recognized  value 
as  fungicides  and  contact  insecticides  and  looks  rather  more 
promising  than  any  other  sulphur  bearing  mixture  I  have 
ever  seen.” 

We  manufacture  and  make  prompt  deliveries 
every  business  day  in  the  year.  For  FREE 
booklet  address  the  nearest  office . 

Cook  &  Swan  Co.,  Inc. 

SULCO-DEPT.  R— 148  Front  St.,NewYork,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wc  Also  Make  STANDARD  FISH  OIL  SOAP 


Live  Longer — Live  Better — Eat  more  Fruit,  Nuts  and  Vegetables 


Horticultural  Notes 


Varieties  of  Small  Fruits 

The  importance  of  finding  varieties  of 
fruits  or  vegetables  adapted  to  one’s  local 
conditions  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  It  often  makes  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  Yet  it  is 
something  that  must  be  worked  out  for 
each  section  of  the  country  and  often  for 
each  individual  farm.  New  and  better 
varieties  are  constantly  appearing.  It 
makes  one  step  lively  to  try  out  even  the 
most  promising,  but  it  is  well  worth  >ur 
while  to  keep  track  of  them.  It  is  an 
interesting  game,  and  every  grower  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  it 
if  he  will. 

A  new  variety  introduced  in  a  com¬ 
munity  will  frequently  change  the  entire 
type  of  farming  in  that  section.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  introduction  of  Earliana 
tomato.  It  has  made  Swedesboro  the 
greatest  early  tomato  growing  section. 
An  outsider  can  hardly  comprehend  the 
great  changes  in  farming  here  that  have 
come  about  through  the  introduction  of 
this  single  variety.  Much  effort,  time 
and  money  have  been  spent  by  many  of 
us  in  order  to  find  something  just  a  little 
better  than  Earliana,  but  we  have  not 
found  it  yet.  That  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  keep  right  on  searching  for  a 
better.  Just  so  with  all  other  crops.  We 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  something 
better.  Sometimes  an  exchange  of  opin¬ 
ions  will  help  in  our  search. 

Strawberries  we  grow  commercially, 
and  out  of  a  great  list  of  new  ones  that 
have  been  tried  there  are  two  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  so  well  suited  to  conditions  that 
they  will  again  put  South  Jersey  on  the 
map  as  a  strawberry  growing  section. 
They  are  Campbell’s  Early  and  Lupton. 
For  three  years  we  grew  Campbell’s 
Early,  Premier  and  Matthews  side  by 
side.  Campbell’s  and  Matthews  ripened 
about  the  same  time,  and  Matthews  gave 
larger  fruit,  but  there  was  a  tendency  to 
have  one  large  berry  only  to  the  cluster, 
thus  giving  a  very  small  yield.  Premier 
was  a  few  days  later  than  Campbell’s 
and  did  not  give  as  large  a  yield  on  sandy 
soil  as  Campbell’s,  but  the  fruit  was 
strictly  first-class  in  every  way,  and  in 
sections  where  the  soil  is  heavier  it  will 
undoubtedly  do  as  well  as  Campbell’s  does 
on  lighter  soil.  For  South  Jersey  condi¬ 
tions  Campbell’s  is  by  far  the  best  early 
variety  that  has  as  yet  come  to  our  notice. 
Years  ago  Gandy  was  a  very  popular  late 
berry,  but  it  seems  to  lose  its  popularity. 
A  better  cropping  late  berry  was  desired. 
Chesapeake  appeared  and  looked  promis¬ 
ing.  but  proved  very  disappointing  except 
under  irrigation,  as  it  was  a  poor  bed- 
maker.  Now  comes  Lupton,  and  it  is  being 
planted  in  a  very  large  way.  It  is  a 
little  lacking  in  quality,  but  Jiighly  de¬ 
sirable  in  other  ways,  and  nearly  always 
brings  a  premium  over  other  varieties  on 
any  market.  Many  growers  claim  they 
can  grow  as  fine  Lupton  with  ordinary 
care  as  they  could  do  with  Chesapeake 
under  irrigation  and  high  feeding.  An¬ 
other  strawberry  we  fruited  last  year  for 
the  first  time  was  Howard  No.  17.  It  is 
an  early  mid-season  variety,  and  on  first 
trial  the  most  promising  new  variety  we 
have  ever  fruited.  If  it  does  as  well  in 
the  years  to  come  it  is  truly  an  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  everbearers  we  find  Superb  aud 
Progressive  still  the  two  standard  sorts, 
but  with  many  new  ones  coming  along  it 
may  not  be  long  before  there  are  some 
great  improvements  over  these. 

Cane  fruits  we  do  not  grow  commer¬ 
cially,  but  there  are  a  few  for  home  pse. 
In  standard  blackberries  we  like  Blowers 
best  of  all.  Its  large  berries  are  certainly 
fine  for  table  use,  and  the  canes  are  hardy 
and  thrifty,  doing  better  on  our  sandy 
soil  than  do  the  Joy  or  Eldorado.  We 
also  like  the  Ewing’s  Wonder.  This 
grows  like  a  grapevine,  and  is  far  ahead 
of  Himalaya,  which  makes  too  much  vine 
growth  and  too  little  fruit.  Ewing’s  is 
just  loaded  in  late  August  with  as  fine 
berries  as  one  could  desire.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  this  should  he  trained  on  an  arbor. 
Macatawa  Everbearing  blackberry  wc  find 
to  be  more  like  a  dewberry  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  does  not  bear  fruit  in  the 
Fall  at  all. 

In  raspberries,  we  like  St.  Regis  or 


Ranere,  as  it  seems  to  withstand  diseases 
that  soon  get  the  best  of  other  varieties 
on  our  sandy  soil. 

In  gooseberries  we  have  Downing,  Josse- 
lyn,  Pearl  and  Oregon  Champion,  and 
the  Oregon  Champion  leads  them  all  for 
yield  of  fruit.  Not  so  large  a  berry  as 
the  others,  but  for  planting  commercially 
it  looks  like  the  most  promising  of  the 
four. 

In  currants  it  seems  as  though  Perfec¬ 
tion  was  really  all  the  name  implies  for 
a  currant  growing  section.  Here  none 
succeeds  very  well,  but  this  comes  nearest. 
Who  knows  but  what  some  day  there  will 
be  one  found  that  can  grow  well  on  our 
Warm,  sandy  soils? 

There  is  real  fun  and  satisfaction  in 
searching  for  new  varieties  and  better 
methods  of  doing  things,  and  though  one 
never  finds  just  what  he  desires,  he  still 
has  a  feeling  that  it  has  been  worth 
while.  Thousands  of  farmers  in  our 
country  have  been  doing  their  part  to  add 
to  the  better  things  in  it  by  testing  out 
each  year  some  one  or  more  varieties  of 
fruits  or  vegetables  that  appeal  to  them 
most,  and  they  know  it  pays.  Success  to 
them.  They  are  making  for  “America 
more  fruitful  and  more  beautiful.” 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Fruit  from  Old  Trees 

Owners  who  have  old  apple  trees  about 
the  farm  buildings  or  along  the  fences 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  realizing  something  from 
them.  This  is  being  done  on  a  great  many 
places  by  pruning,  spraying  aud  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  without  the  use  of  any  fertilizer 
at  all,  except  that  which  is  produced  by  a 
cover  crop  of  clover  or  rye.  A  Connecti¬ 
cut  grower  picked  14  bbls.  of  fancy  North¬ 
ern  Spy  from  a  tree  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  not  producing  5  bu.  of  fruit.  An¬ 
other  orchard  was  about  to  be  cut  down, 
but  the  son  was  allowed  to  prune,  spray 
and  cultivate ;  it  produced  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  this  past  season  and  the  orchard 
will  not  be  cut  down. 

The  trees  in  many  old  orchards  are  too 
close.  It  will  take  some  nerve,  but  cut 
out  every  other  tree  in  each  row.  If  you 
cut  the  first,  third,  fifth,  etc.,  in  the  first 
row,  cut  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  etc.,  in 
the  next  row.  Give  the  trees  plenty  of 
light  and  an  open  air  space;  have  it  so 
you  can  drive  a  sprayer  from  one  row 
to  the  next. 

Now  is  the  proper  season  to  pi-une ;  cut 
out  all  dead  and  diseased  limbs;  make  all 
cuts  with  a  saw,  not  an  ax,  and  close 
to  the  main  limbs ;  don’t  leave  stubs. 
Then  cut  out  the  branches  which  rub, 
thinning  the  top  of  the  tree  so  that  each 
branch  will  be  free  from  other  branches. 
If  the  tree  is  vei’y  high,  don’t  cut  away 
too  much  of  the  top;  we  must  establish 
lower  limbs  before  we  cut  the  high  top 
branches.  Take  several  yeax-s  to  get  the 
head  down  to  a  reasonable  height. 

An  old  orchard,  or  even  a  single  tree, 
will  not  require  much  if  any  fertilizer  the 
first  season  after  receiving  a  heavy  prun¬ 
ing,  if  the  laud  is  cultivated.  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  stimulate  the  tree  too 
much  and  get  a  mass  of  rank-growing 
sprouts.  If  the  tx-ees  have  not  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  years,  the  plowing  should  be 
done  cai’efully,  allowing  the  plow  to  run 
just  deep  enough  to  break  up  the  sod ; 
don’t  try  to  turn  deep  furrows.  A  good 
disking  is  often  more  satisfactory  than 
trying  to  plow.  The  feeding  roots  are 
near  the  surface,  and  deep  plowing  will 
destroy  a  large  part  of  them.  After  the 
trees  begin  to  produce  crops  of  fruit  they 
will  requii'e  more  or  less  fertilizer,  either 
as  commercial  fertilizer  or  stable  manure. 

Usually  a  dormant  spray  should  be  given 
after  pruning,  either  early  in  the  Spring, 
or  it  may  be  applied  as  a  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  when  the  buds  are  starting,  using 
lime-sulphur  solution,  Winter  strength. 
It  takes  several  years  to  set  out  and  bring 
a  young  orchard  into  profitable  bearing, 
but  some  of  the  pi’esent  neglected  trees 
can  be  made  to  produce  paying  crops  in 
one,  two  or  three  years.  Some  say  an  old 
tree  is  worthless,  hut  suppose  with  a  little 
care  it  produces  4  to  6  bbls.  of  good  fruit, 
which  sells  for  $25,  what  is  it  worth? 
Twenty-five  dollars  is  10  per  cent  on  an 
investment  of  $250.  S.  P.  uollister. 
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Treatment  of  Cane  Fruits;  Seed  Sweet 
Corn 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  'the  right  way 
to  trim  blackberries,  blackcaps,  and  red 
raspberries.  When  the  blackberries  were 
about  two  feet  high  I  cut  the  tops  off, 
which  made  them  branch  out.  This  in¬ 
ter  I  cut  off  about  a  third  of  all  the 
branches,  and  as  they  propagate  from  the 
root.  I  leave  all  that  stand  in  the  row. 
The  blackcaps  I  treated  about  the  same, 
excepting  that  1  left  from  one  to  three 
canes  to  a  hill  or  root.  The  red  rasp¬ 
berries  I  did  not  summer-prune,  but  cul¬ 
tivated  the  new  stuff  between  the  rows 
and  cut  off  the  tops  of  canes  in  the  rows. 
As  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  red  raspberry  culture,  I  would  like 
some  information.  Would  'a  Hi  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  application  put  on  this 
Spring  be  any  benefit  to  this  year’s  straw¬ 
berry  crop?  2.  'Would  you  handle  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  the  same  as  field  corn 
if  raising  it  for  seed?  3.  Would  nitrate 
of  soda  act  about  the  same  to  sweeten 
land  as  lime,  and  be  a  fertilizer  as  well? 
4.  What  is  the  largest  strawberry? 

Lorain,  Ohio.  E.  J.  C. 

1.  E.  J.  C.’s  methods  of  pruning  black¬ 

berries  and  red  and  blackcap  raspberries 
seem  to  be  those  practiced  by  our  better 
small-fruit  growers  here.  The  usual  mis¬ 
take  by  beginners,  in  the  matter  of  pinch¬ 
ing  out  the  tips  of  new  canes  of  black¬ 
berries  and  blackcap  raspberries,  is  that 
such  attention  is  not  given  early  enough 
in  the  growing  season.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  low,  sturdy,  uniformly  branched, 
well-balanced  and  well-matured  plants,  the 
new  shoots  or  canes  should  have  their  tips 
pinched  or  clipped  out  when  they  have 
attained  the  height  of  from  IS  to  24  in. 
Such  Spring  pinching  may  necessitate  go¬ 
ing  over  the  patches  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  but  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  do  so.  I  have  often  seen 
the  pinching  of  the  tips  delayed  until  the 
canes  were  four  or  five  feet  in  height  and 
beginning  to  curve  over  toward  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  rows.  All  benefit  from  tipping 
is  lost  when  the  work  is  thus  delayed,  as 
such  long  canes  will  be.  or  should  be,  cut 
back  at  the  regular  pruning,  at  points 
below  where  the  laterals  have  been  formed 
by  delayed  removal  of  tips.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  pruning  back  of  the  laterals  of 
blackberries  and  blackcap  raspberries 
by  E.  J.  C.  is  just  about  right,  according 
to  my  own  experience.  Also  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  red  raspberries.  As  a  rule,  it 
does  not  pay  to  Summer-tip  young,  grow¬ 
ing  canes  of  red  raspberries.  The  reds 
are  great  plant-makers,  by  suckering.  and 
the  rows  not  only  should  be  restricted  in 
width  to  not  above  12  inches,  but  the 
weaker  canes  should  be  treated  as  weeds 
and  clipped  out  by  a  sharp  hoe.  so  that 
the  fruiting  canes  may  stand  several 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Bed  raspberry 
canes  may  be  pruned  back  to  the  height 
of  from  2Yj  to  feet,  according  to 

habits  of  growth  and  vigor  of  different 
varieties.  If  acid  phosphate  be  applied 
to  the  strawberry  rows  very  early  in 
Spring,  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  if  the 
soil  be  deficient  in  phosphorus.  I  prefer, 
however,  to  use  acid  phosphate  for  straw¬ 
berries  at  the  time  of  planting,  applying 
it  after  the  first  harrowing  of  the  ground 
at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  500  lbs.  per 
acre  in  connection  with  well-decomposed 
manure,  and  working  these  in  by  thor¬ 
oughly  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

2.  Seed  ears  of  sweet  corn,  just  as  with 
field  corn,  should  be  selected  in  the  field 
where  the  characteristics  of  the  plants  as 
well  as  of  the  ears  may  be  noted.  The 
care  of  sweet  corn  seed  after  being  gath¬ 
ered  should  be  practically  the  same  as 
that  generally  advised  for  field  corn. 
Seed  of  early  maturing  varieties,  such  as 
Golden  Bautam.  gathered  early  in  the 
season,  has  a  loug  period  of  warm  weather 
in  which  to  dry,  and  in  this  particular 
lias  an  advantage  over  some  of  the  rather 
late-maturing  varieties  of  field  corn  which 
require  quite  a  little  care  in  thoroughly 
drying. 

3.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  not  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  lime  in  sweetening  laud. 
This  chemical  is  one  of  our  most  concen¬ 
trated  sources  of  nitrogen,  and  is  rarely 
used  in  greater  quantity  than  from  200 
to  400  lbs.  per  acre  even  for  orchard  fer¬ 
tilization.  The  average  quantity  of  lime 
per  acre  perhaps  may  be  said  to  be  about 
one  ton  for  agricultural  purposes. 

4.  I  shall  not  attempt  naming  the  larg¬ 
est  strawberry.  Soil  conditions  vary  so 
greatly  and  make  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  behavior  of  the  same  variety  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  that  what  would  be  the 
largest  kind  in  one  State  or  county  might 
not  be  in  those  adjoiuiug.  f.  a.  rallou. 


Is  that  good  old 


•  1  m, 

battery  of  yours  getting  balky? 


IT  may  require  only  a  skillful  repair  to 
bring  back  its  snappy  motor-spinning 
power.  No  matter  what  make  of  battery 
you  have  in  your  car,  drive  to  your  nearest 
USL  Station  for  Golden  Rule  Service. 

USL  Service  Stations  don’t  have  to  sell  a 
fixed  number  of  batteries  each  month,  that’* 
not  the  USL  Policy.  Often  when  a  man 
thinks  his  battery  is  done  for  and  want*  to 
buy  a  new  USL,  our  Service  Stations  show 
him  how  they  can  save  money  for  him  by 
repairing  his  battery  and  giving  him  an 
adjustment  guarantee  for  eight  months. 
That  is  “Golden  Rule”  service. 

USL  Service  Stations  are  expert  at  keep¬ 
ing  electrical  systems  in  tune  so  they  will  treat 


the  batteries  right.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  this. 

USL  Service  Stations  sell  only  the  USL 
Battery  which  has  long  life  Machine-Pasted 
Plates.  USL  Batteries  are  shipped  “Dry- 
Charged.”  This  avoid*  all  before-sale  de¬ 
terioration  and  the  customer  is  assured  a 
perfect  battery  with  every  bit  of  its  life 
intact. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your  auto¬ 
mobile  battery  or  your 
farm  lighting  battery, 
be  sure  to  see  the  USL 
Service  Station  Man 
and  have  the  trouble 
corrected  at  once. 


U.S.Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y* 

Likely  there’s  one  of  our  fifteen  hundred  service  stations  in  your  town.  If  there  isn’t,  for 
the  address  of  the  handiest,  just  drop  a  post  card  to  the  nearest  of  the  following  distributors: 


H.  B.  Shontz  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
The  Battery  Starter  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Lee  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gander  Automotive  &  Electric  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


The  USL 
Farm  Lighting 
Storage  Battery 


Feed  the  hopper,  turn  the  wheel,  and  enjoy 
making  your  own  wholesome  whole  wheat  or 
graham  flour,  old-fashioned  corn  meal,  rye 
flour,  chops  and  hominy,  and  bring  down  living 
cost.  Best  coffee  and  spice  grinder.  If  you 
have  poultry,  grind  your  chicken  feed,  save 
feed  money  and  get  more  eggs. 

Apache  grinding  plates  of  special  mix¬ 
ture  iron  made  to  give  longest  wear. 
Steel  hall  bearings  make  it  only  a  boy’s 
job  to  run  it. 

Send  money  or  check  today.  Satisfac* 
tion  guaranteed.  For  the  present  we  can 
make  prompt  delivery.  So  don’t  delay. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Incorporated 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

The  Apache  Grist  Mill  Is  conipaniou  to  the  Black 
Hawk  Corn  Shelter,  famous  for  35  years  for  its 
"Can’t  Wear  Out”  guarantee. 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Years  and  More 


PAINT 


$1,35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  ami  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  eau  save  you  money  l>y  shipping 
direct  from  onr  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Proof  of  wear- — That’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  “Good  Old  Paroid,’* 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  sidiug. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
Surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  water-proof,  tough,  strong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
.Paroid  slate-surfaced  conies  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  slate-green.  Paroid  gray  is  au 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  Its 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


BIRD  &  SON,  ice.  (Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mas* 
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At  this  time  last  year  we  could  haul 
manure,  spray,  and  were  even  considering 
a  job  of  plowing  in  some  old  sod.  This 
year  there  is  a  sandwich  of  ice  and  enow 
18  inches  thick  all  over  the  country.  One 
layer  of  thick  ice  spreads  over  the  ground, 
then  comes  a  thick  belt  of  frozen  snow, 
packed  down  hard,  and  then  another  layer 
of  ice  on  top.  The  other  day  the  weather 
report  indicated  “rain  or  snow,”  and  we 
were  all  hoping  for  rain.  But  it  turned 
out  to  be  snow,  and  now  we  have  a  new 
6mear  of  butter  on  the  sandwich — about 
four  inches  of  sticky,  damp  snow.  The 
children  have  no  fault  to  find.  They  ran 
out  and  gathered  up  great  bowls  of  the 
flaky  whiteness  and  made  “snow  ice 
cream.”  As  everyone  probably  knows, 
this  is  made  out  of  clean  snow  with  a 
little  powdered  sugar  and  milk  and  cream 
poured  over  it.  It  is  certainly  cold,  and 
out  in  the  country  there  arc  few  germs 
in  snow !  Our  little  folks  are  all  eating 
it — except  Rose.  She  has  a  light  case 
of  the  measles  and  lies  on  her  little  bed 
listening  to  the  others  and  imagining  how 
good  the  snow  ice  cream  must  be.  As 
for  the  grown-ups,  with  snow  piled  high 
all  about  us.  the  pipe  from  the  spring 
frozen,  no  wind  to  work  the  windmill  and 
the  water  tank  empty — but  say,  if  I  keep 
on  vou  will  think  Hope  Farm  is  losing 
part  of  its  name,  and  that  would  be  a 
self-inflicted  slanderous  blow  ! 


There  is  great  report  of  damage  done 
by  mice  and  rabbits  this  Winter.  The 
deep  snow  drives  this  vermin  to  the  trees. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  our  back 
orchards  for  two  months,  and  do  not 
know  what  these  l’ascals  have  been  up 
to.  I  imagine  we  shall  find  a  number  of 
trees  ruined.  Probably  the  best  “remedy” 
for  rabbits  is  to  cut  off  a  number  of  twigs 
or  limbs  and  leave  them  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees.  The  rabbits  seem  to 
prefer  the  younger  and  upper  wood  and 
will  rarely  touch  the.  tree  trunk  when 
they  can  get  at  the  twigs.  Many  readers 
report  young  peach  trees  gnawed  all 
around  at  the  snow  line — which  means 
IS  to  25  inches  above  ground.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  trees  can  ever  be  bridge 
grafted  successfully.  I  should  cut  them 
back  below  the  wound  and  try  to  start 
out  a  new  bud.  being  careful  to  see  that 
it  did  not  come  up  from  the  root.  Of 
course  if  there  is  a  strip  of  bark  left 
connecting  the  lower  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  the  tree  may  be  saved  by 
covering  the  wounds  with  lead  and  oil 
paint  or  grafting  wax.  In  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  about  it,  “bridge-grafting” 
or  making  a  scion  from  the  clean  wood 
below  the  wound,  up  into  the  wood  above 
it.  is  a  job  for  the  expert  and  not  for 
the  amateur. 

j«j  jJ.  ;«j  «*• 

Every  stroke  or  lick  of  work  will  count 
this  year,  and  whatever  seeds  we  put  into 
the  ground  must  have  the  best  chance.  I 
never  knew  the  time  when  so  many  small 
farmers  expected  to  seed  oats  and  Canada 
peas.  Many  of  them  are  short  of  fodder, 
and  most  of  them  have  decided  to  culti¬ 
vate  fewer  acres.  Thus,  they  will  seed 
down  some  acres  which  in  former  years 
produced  cultivated  crops.  That  is  what 
I  shall  do  this  year — giving  most  of  our 
time  to  the  orchards  and.  growing  oats 
and  peas,  barley  or  millet  instead  of  so 
much  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  The  oats 
and  peas  must  haA  e  a  fair  showing — not 
only  good  soil  and  plenty  of  plant  food, 
but*  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  “spirit.” 
Many  a  crop  of  oats  loses  30  per  cent  or 
more*  of  its  value  through  oat  smut.  The 
plants  may  grow  big  enough  up  to  the 
heading,  and  you  think  you  are  to  have 
a  master  crop.  Then  you  take  some 
friend  out  to  show  them  off,  and  he  finds 
the  heads  turning  black.  He  rubs  his 
stick  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  and 
something  like  a  black  smoke  starts  up. 
It  is  smut,  and  it  will  take  at  least  one- 
third  of  your  crop.  Now  in  a  season  like 
this  no  man  has  any  business  to  let  smut 
or  scab  or  blight  steal  any  part  of  a  crop 
if  it  can  be  prevented.  The  trusts  and 
the  middlemen  may  do  that  and  “get  away 
with  it,”  but  we  can  stop  this  smut 
nuisance. 

sje  *  *  *  * 

We  have  done  it  effectively  by  “treat¬ 
ing”  or  doctoring  the  seed.  The  germs 
of  this  smut  disease  are  on.  the  seed  oats. 
The  point  is  to  put  something  on  the  seed 
wkiqji  will  kill  the  germs,  yet  not  injure 
the  seed.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  old 
story  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  the 
great  majority  still  lose  out  to  this  smut. 
We  use  formalin  with  good  success.  .  We 
may  say  that  formalin  is  formic  acid  in 
solution.  The  seed  oats  may  be  spread 
out  over  the  barn  floor.  Then  we  use 
one  pint  of  the  formalin  to  60  gallons  of 
water — or  in  that  proportion — and 
sprinkle  the  liquid  over  the  oats  until 
they  are  quite  moist.  Then  shovel  them 
into  a  pile,  cover  with  a  blanket  and  let 
them  lie  three  or  four  hours.  The  fumes 
or  gas  of  the  formalin  work  all  through 
the  oats  and  destroy,  the  smut  germs. 
That  is  called  the  wet  method.  The  dry 
method  consists  in  spraying  the  formalin, 
just  as  you  buy  it,  over  the  oats.  One 
man  shovels  the  oats  over,  while  another, 
using  a  small  sprayer  with  a  fine  nozzle, 
sprays  on  the  chemical.  Then  the  oats 
are  shoveled  into  a  heap  and  covered  with 
the  blanket  for  four  hours.  There  is  no 
use  talking — this  does  kill  most  of  the 
smut  germs.  I  think  the  wet  method 
safer,  though  it  takes  more  time.  It  will 


pay  to  do  this,  just  as  it  pays  to  take 
care  of  the  baby’s  eyes  and  ears  or  teeth 
and  throat  while  it  is  small.  The  . grown¬ 
up  oat  plant  or  the  grown-up  child  will 
have  a  far  better  chance  in  life. 

$  *  s$e  *  $ 

But  you  talk  about  putting  “ spirit ” 
into  the  crop.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

I  mean  that  the  Canada  peas  depend 
for  at  least  part  of  their  growth  on  the 
tiny  bacteria  which  live  or  work  on  their 
roots.  Unless  these  bacteria  are  present 
the  peas  cannot  well  make  their  best 
growth,  unless  it  may  be  that  the  soil  has 
been  made  so  rich  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  crop.  I  call  it  “spirit”  because 
in  a  way  a  comparison  may  be  made  with 
the  work  of  a  human  life.  We  often  see 
men  gifted  with  great  natural  powers  and 
surrounded  by  great  opportunities,  yet 
they  accomplish  but  little  because  they 
lack  ambition  or  moral  determination. 
Some  day  this  “spirit”  or  power  of  vision 
comes  to  them  and  their  life  results  are 
doubled — though  no  chemist  can  analyze 
or  tell  us  just  what  this  invisible  power 
may  be.  It  is  simply  something  which 
gets  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the  man’s 
life  and  attracts  forces  which  he  could 
not  use  otherwise. 

But  what  has  all  that  got  to  do  with 
Canada  peas? 

Perhaps  my  illustration  is  not.  perfect, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  these  tiny  bac¬ 
teria.  working  on  the  roots  of  these  pod¬ 
bearing  plants,  bring  in  their  way  the 
“spirit”  of  plant  life  somewhat  as  ambi¬ 
tion  or  moral  power  may  bring  greater 
results  to  mankind.  I  think  we  have  all 
seen  such  plants  as  clover.  Alfalfa,  peas 
or  beans  making  only  a  moderate  growth, 
even  when  the  soil  is  good  or  even  rich. 
In  most  cases  such  crops  do  not  need 
more  plant  food,  but  they  do  need  these 
bacteria  at  their  roots — or  what  they  call 
the  “spirit”  of  the  crop. 

Do  you  really  believe  that? 

I  do.  I  have  seen  enough  of  such  work 
to  feel  sure  of  it.  The  big  developments 
of  soil  culture  and  fertilizing  in  the  future 
are  to  be  along  the  line  of  bacterial  ac¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  time  when  the  man 
who  offered  to  sell  yeast  in  commercial 
yeast  cakes  would  have  been  laughed  at — 
if  not  imprisoned.  For  many  years  farm 
women  knew  how  to  take  a  small  quantity 
of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  and  put  it  into 
the  new  churning  as  a  “starter.”  When 
I  was  a  boy  we  took  the  “mother”  from 
one  barrel  of  vinegar  and  put  it  into  the 
cider  to  start  up  vinegar  making.  There 
were  dozens  of  other  ways  of  utilizing 
what  I  call  the  “spirit”  of  inanimate  life 
by  transferring  some  substance  which  we 
had  come  to  recognize,  from  one  thing  to 
another.  The  scientists  have  gone  deeper 
in  their  study  than  we  ever  could,  so  that 
we  may  now  carry  in  a  spoonful  what 
we  formerly  needed  a  gallon  for.  You 
may  carry  a  wagon  load  of  soil  cut  out  of 
an  old  Alfalfa  field,  scatter  it  over  an 
acre  and  get  better  results  from  the  seed¬ 
ing.  The.  chemist  can  give  you  the  same 
breed  of  germs  in  a  small  bottle,  and  by 
putting  them  on  the  seed  you  add  what 
I  call  “spirit”  to  the  crop.  I  would 
therefore  kill  the  smut  on  the  oats  and 
add  “spirit”  to  the  Canada  peas .  by 
“inoculating”  the  seed  before  planting. 
Conditions  are  such  this  year  that  we 
must  make  every  plant  work  to  its  limit. 

Do  you  still  use  sulphur  on  potato  seed 
pieces ? 

We  do,  and  we  think  it  pay6.  Our 
plan  is  to  put  a  sack  or  paper  on  the 
floor — a  peach  basket  on  that — and  cut 
the  seed  into  the  basket.  Three  or  four 
times  while  cutting  we  scatter  a  handful 
of  powdered  sulphur  over  the  cut  pieces 
and  shake  it  well  down.  The  sulphur 
which  sifts  through  the  basket  can  be 
used  again.  This  plan  might  not  answer 
where  there  is  a  large  acreage  to  cut  for. 
I  know  some  people  who  put  the  sulphur 
into  the  seed  hopper  of  the  potato 
planter. 

What  good  does  it  do? 

I  think  it  helps  check  the  spread  of  the 
scab  disease.  On  another  page  you  will 
find  the  usual  remedies  for  scab.  I  also 
think  the  sulphur  protects  the  seed  piece, 
prevents  its  drying  out  too  fast,  and  pre¬ 
serves  it  from  rotting  during  wet  weather. 
It  also  helps  prevent  the  spread  of  scab 
germs  in  the  soil.  It  also  seems  to  me 
that  the  sulphur  in  some  way  is  taken 
up  by  the  plant — enough  of  it  at  least  to 
help  prevent  blight  and  rot.  I  cannot 
prove  this,  but  from  observing  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  sulphur  and  land  plaster 
that  is  what  we  conclude. 

Do  the  scientific  men  agree.with  this? 

I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  my  conviction, 
however,  that  in  the  future  we  are  to 
learn  many  new  things  about  plant,  dis¬ 
eases  and  bacterial  life.  Thus  far.  I 
think,  most  scientific  men  rather  scoff  at 
the  idea  that  we  may  feed  certain  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  plant  or  tree  and  so  affect 
the  sap  that  it  may  influence  a  disease 
like  blight  or  rust  or  rot!  It  has  been 
necessary  to  take  that  position  in  order 
to  head  off  some  of  the  “tree  dopers”  and 
fakers  who  play  on  the  credulity  of  so 
many  humans.  I  have  no  right  to  put 
my  belief  or  conviction  against  the  work 
of  scientific  investigators,  but  1  think  we 
shall  find  in  the  future  that  sulphur  and 
some  other  substances  will  act  like  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  plant.  I  also  think  we  shall 
find  use  for  lime,  barium  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  not  so  much  as  plant  food  as  in 
stimulating  the  bacterial  life  in  the  soil. 
The  things  which  these  younger  people 
are  to  see  in  relation  to  soil  culture  and 
crop  development  are  almost  beyond 
imagination. 

What  tool  or  implement  is  in  your 


cMaqara 

DUSTERS  and  DUST  MIXTURES 


have  proved  of  such  value  in  practical  commercial  use 
for  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  that 
e\  ery  year  many  more  successful  fruit  growers  are  find¬ 
ing  the  Dusting  method  indispensable  in  making  sum¬ 
mer  application,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  results 
accomplished,  but  because  dusting  is  so  much  faster 
and  cleaner  it  has  proven  itself  about  1-3  less  expensive 
than  spraying  when  both  labor  and  materials  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Just  as  Niagara  Dusters  are  made  exclusively  for  ap¬ 
plying  dust  properly,  Niagara  Dust  Materials  are 
ground  to  the  exceeding  fineness  necessary  to  give  pro¬ 
tection.  For  best  results  always  use  Niagara  Dust 
Materials  with  the  Niagara  Duster. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book  on  Dusting  and  find 

out  just  what  Dust  Machines  and  Materials  to  use  to 
protect  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Strawberries, 
Crapes,  Potatoes,  etc.  Ou'r  years  of  experience  are  at 
your  service.  Our  free  book  gives  you  the  careful, 
accurate  information  gained  in  successful  commercial 
protection. 

For  Dormant  Spraying 


Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

(The  original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  powder  form ) 

dissolves  instantly  in  hot  or  cold  water.  Assures  clean  Top-of-tke-Market- 
Fruit.  The  efficient,  economical,  practical,  convenient  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide  for  spraying  all  kinds  of  trees.  Absolutely  the  best  spray  material  for 
the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale,  Peach  Leaf  Curl  and  other  similar  orchard 
troubles. 

Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

One,  one  hundred  pound  drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  compound 
is  equivalent  to  a  600  pound  barrel  (50  gallons)  lime  sulphur  solution. 
This  year  it  actually  costs  less  than  any  other  sulphur  spray  material. 
Costs  less  to  haul  and  handle.  No  barrel  to  return,  no  leakage,  no 
crystallization.  Keeps  indefinitely  anywhere. 

Again  we  say,  Don’t  Pay  Freieht  on  Water.  Send  for  Free 
Spray  Calendar  and  get  our  prices. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 


161  MAIN  STREET,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of 
Dusting  Machinery  for  Or¬ 
chard,  Vineyard  and  Field. 

Special  Dust  Mixtures. 

A  ll  kinds  of  Spray  Materials 
and  Sulphur 
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judgment  most  needed  at  this  time? 

1  vvouid  answer,  without  hesitation,  a 
lisht  tractor  about  the  price  of  a  good 
farm  team  and  capable  of  hauling  a  fair- 
sized  plow  or  cultivating  where  one  horse 
can  go.  Thus  far  the  development  of  the 
tractor  has  been  remarkable,  but  it  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  rather  large  farm¬ 
ing.  Now  we  have  come  to  a  time  when 
thousands  of  men  of  middle  age  find  them¬ 
selves  without  help.  Their  boys  have 
left  home  and  hired  help  cannot  be  found. 
These  men  must  do  one  of  two  things — 
give  up  farming  or  change  their  entire 
plan.  A  light  and  reliable  tractor  will 
enable  them  to  cultivate  thoroughly  a  few 
of  their  best  and  most  level  acres.  The 
rest  of  the  farm  can  go  into  grain  or 
grass  and  orchards.  The  grain  or  grass 
can  be  cut  and  sold,  or  pastured  with 
hogs  or  sheep.  The  orchards  can  be  kept 
in  sod  and  fertilized.  This  is  what  is 
coming  on  many  of  our  Eastern  farms, 
and  the  farmer  will  be  happier,  less 
driven  and  more  prosperous.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  worked  to  best  advantage 
until  we  have  a  light  tractor  which  will 
cultivate  where  one  horse  can  go.  If  I 
had  such  a  tractor  I  would  clean  and 
level  a  few  fields  near  the  house  and 
crowd  them  hard  with  vegetables  and 
small  fruit.  The  rest  of  the  farm  would 
go  into  grass,  grain  and  clover.  The 
orchards  would  not  be  plowed,  but  I 
would  keep  the  team  busy  hauling  manure, 
weeds,  marsh  grass — anything  I  could  get 
hold  of — up  the  hill,  into  the  orchards, 
and  scattering  it  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees.  Something  of  that  sort  is  what 
must  come  to  many  of  our  Eastern  farms 
with  the  advent  of  a  small,  efficient  trac¬ 
tor.  It  will  be  a  change  nearly  as  great 
as  that  brought  about  by  the  big  railroads 
to  the  West,  and  it  will  mean  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  contented  people.  H.  w.  c. 


Grapevines  Fail  to  Bear 

I  planted  some  grapevines  eight  years 
ago.  two-year-old  vines  of  four  different 
kinds.  I  inteuded  them  for  an  arbor. 
The  ground  where  planted  is  heavy  clay. 
I  have  been  spading  in  horse  manure, 
bones  and  coal  ashes,  and  have  planted 
garden  truck  near  them.  The  ground  is 
now  in  fine  condition.  They  seem  to 
grow  well.  The  vines  grow  10  to  12  feet 
in  a  season.  I  trim  back  to  two  eyes 
each  year  the  latter  part  of  November. 
I  have  been  troubled  with  a  worm  that 
eats  the  leaves  and  lowers  and  raises 
itself  by  a  web,  but  one  spraying  of 
arsenate  of  lead  puts  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  protected  vines  during 
Winter  and  in  Spring  when  there  was 
danger  of  frost.  What  have  I  done  or 
what  have  I  not  done  to  keep  them  from 
bearing?  They  have  never  blossomed. 

New  York.  c.  M. 

The  naming  of  the  varieties  of  grapes 
in  this  collection  might  prove  interesting 
as  well  as  a  possible  explanation  of  their 
unfruitfulness.  The  fact  that  with  grape 
varieties  as  with  many  other  fruits  some 
produce  full  clusters,  while  others  rarely 
do  so.  has  not  been  given  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  is  warranted  when  choosing  for 
the  home  garden.  Even  an  occasional 
commercial  grower  selects  varieties  for 
planting  that  never  can  become  profitable 
by  reason  of  their  self-sterility.  Every 
nurseryman  should,  in  his  advertising, 
make  a  plain  statement  of  fact  as  to 
whether  the  variety  he  is  offering  is  self- 
fertile.  self-sterile  or  imperfectly  self-fer¬ 
tile.  One  of  the  best  of  the  recent  intro¬ 
ductions.  a  really  good  black  early  grape, 
was  sold  far  and  wide  with  the  implied 
understanding  that  it  was  self-fertile,  yet 
when  it  came  into  bearing  it  was  readily 
seen  that  it  was  but  imperfectly  so.  To¬ 
day  the  introducers  are  advising  the  in¬ 
terplanting  of  other  varieties  with  it. 
Interplantiug.  however,  but  partly  over¬ 
comes  the  defect,  for  several  other  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  satisfied  each  blooming  sea¬ 
son  to  make  it  effective,  and  many  of 
these  conditions  are  outside  the  control 
of  man. 

If  in  this  instance  the  varieties  are 
self-fertile,  the  most  plausible  explanation 
of  non-fruiting  is  too  close  pruning  and 
over  fertilization.  If  each  cane  of  the 
season’s  growth  is  being  cut  back  annu¬ 
ally  to  two  buds  and  the  canes  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  10  to  12  feet  of  growth  it  would 
appear  that  this  assumption  is  correct. 
With  Concord  making  this  amount  of 
growth  under  our  soil  conditions,  we 
would  put  up  at  least  four  canes  of  the 
previous  season’s  growth,  with  an  approx¬ 
imate  average  of  10  buds  per  cane,  or  a 
total  of  40  buds ;  then  with  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  that  is  here  being  given  there  should 
be  a  fair  balance  between  the  amount  of 
fruit  borne  and  the  growth  of  cane.  Ex¬ 
cessive  wood  growth  means  little  if  any 
fruit,  while  the  converse,  the  putting  up 
of  too  much  fruiting  wood,  results  in 
little  wood  growth.  The  successful 
grower  of  grapes  must  judge  this  happy 
medium.  The  writer’s  observations  in 
Buffalo  and  vioiuity  revealed  the  fact  that 
many  who  were  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  grape  growing 
were  cutting  away  almost  entirely  the 
cane  grow  th  of  the  previous  season,  the 
best  fruiting  wood,  and  attempting  to 
produce  grapes  on  or  from  the  wood  of 
several  years.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  best  fruiting  wood  is  the 
canes  of  the  previous  season,  and  that  on 
these  canes  the  best  fruit  buds  are  not 
at  the  base  nor  at  the  tips,  but  from  about 
the  fifth  bud  from  the  base  to  within  five 
or  six  from  the  kip.  F.  E.  gladwix. 


Give  Your  House 
a  Protecting  Coat 
of  Honest  Paint 


The  use  of  good  prepared  paint  is  an  economy.  It  covers 
more,  looks  better  and  lasts  longer  than  cheap,  mixed 
paint  or  paint  mixed  by  hand. 

There  is  no  better  paint  made  than 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Wtlliam*  House  Paint) 

It  is  a  heavy-bodied  lead,  zinc  and  oil  paint  for  the  out¬ 
side  of  buildings.  SWP  stands  exposure,  holds  its  color  and 
preserves  the  wood.  It  is  the  result  of  over  50  years  of  paint 
making. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  store  at  your  nearest  town  has  SWP 
in  all  the  attractive  colors — ready  to  apply,  also  many  other 
finishes  for  the  farm.  Here  are  a  few: 


S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

Much  tougher  and  more  elastic  than 
ordinary  paint.  Stands  hard  footwear, 
weather  and  frequent  scrubbing. 

S-W  Shingle  Stain 

A  stain  that  penetrates  into  the  shin¬ 
gles,  bringing  out  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  wood  and  preserving  the  shingles 
from  decav. 


S-W  Barn  Red 

A  bright,  handsome,  durable  red  paint 
for  protecting  barns,  silos,  fences,  etc. 
Flows  freely  and  covers  well.  Especially 
good  for  rough  lumber. 

S-W  Rexpar 

An  outside  varnish  chosen  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  airplanes.  Made  exclusively 
for  exposed  surfaces.  Will  not  turn  white 
or  lose  its  luster. 


Our  booklet  ‘*The  ABC  of  Home  Painting”  tells  what  finish  to  buy 
for  every  purpose  and  how  to  apply  it.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Address  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  G13  Canal  Road  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sh Erwin-  Williams 


Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
FIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES,  COLORS; DISINFECTANTS 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


r-» 


Free  Catalog  Ln  colors  explains 

- - -  — - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  61 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4S  Elm  $1.. Quincy  .III. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  FARMS 

Over  300  high  Quality  farm  homos  close  to  two  great 
markets.  Akron  and  Cleveland,  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  Get  our  Spring  catalogue. 

THE  C000ING-BAGLEY-CASE  COMPANY.  Akron.  0  .  Medina.0. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Medina  office. 


For  Sale  **£  10 


_  _ Up 

UK)  with  or  without  equipment.  All  proori  buildings.  It'  in¬ 
terested  write  for  terms,  cl.u  l>e  Bond,  Newburgh  N.Y . 


F 


ARMS 


General,  Poultry, Fruit  and  Truck 
Farms,  located  in  Runny  Southern 
New  Jersey,  l'elightful  Summers, 
mild  Winter*.  Pure  water,  healthr ul  surroumliugs. 
Near  Philadelphia.  Send  fok  FKEK  CATALOG. 
WM.  SI.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  Dover.  Delaware 


For  Sale-Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

su.c  Milk  Bottles,  Cans,  Churns  c“' 


Save  25  %  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Roll  Roofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  itiAmerica 
Long  guarantee.  Freight  paid.  14  shipping  points. 
Cprr  Send  for  samples,  catalog  and  bargain 
prices.  Write  today. 

CENTURr  MFG.GO.  333  Metropolitan  Bldg.  E.StLauls.lll. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MUIHOLIAND,  General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 
J  or  . 

!  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30lhSl..  NewYorkCii, 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  1'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  !S50 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, Sew  Fork 

Herbert  W.  Collixgwood.  President  and  Editor. 

John'  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
»)(.  marks,  or  10k  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  ujion 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Ne'v- 
Yorkpr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Guarantee  Trust  Company,  which  is  tem¬ 
porary  executor  of  the  estate  of  Theodore  P. 
Shouts,  the  late  president  of  the  New  York  City  trac¬ 
tion  companies,  has  made  application  to  the  courts  to 
sell  Mr.  Shouts’  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  reason 
that  it  costs  $400  a  month  to  run  the  farm,  and  the 
entire  income  is  only  $250.  Mr.  Shouts  made  the 
traction  companies  pay  from  16  to  20  per  cent  on 
stock,  watered  and  otherwise,  for  10  years,  lie  was 
rated  as  a  great  success,  but  the  income  of  his  farm 
is  only  37  per  cent  of  the  monthly  expense.  This 
would  probably  be  close  to  the  average  of  many 
other  farms,  if  the  men  and  women  and  children  who 
work  them  were  paid  current  wages. 

* 

I  am  employed  in  a  shop  (machine  smith).  In  hot 
Summer  weather  the  air  does  not  cool  down  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night.  I  remember  in  particular  one  night  the 
clock  struck  two  before  I  could  drop  off  to  sleep.  Now 
I  have  to  get  up  at  five  in  order  to  eat  my  breakfast 
and  get  to  the  shop  by  seven.  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  another’s  hour’s  rest,  so  it  is  not  only  farmers,  but 
shop  men,  too.  who  are  objecting  to  it.  but  we  do  not  cut 
anv  figure  with  the  politicians,  only  at  election  times,  so 
might  as  well  keep  still.  h.  skinner. 

New  Y’ork. 

^IMTE  last  six  words  are  wrong.  It  is  because  peo- 
X  pie  have  “kept  still"  too  long  that  the  politicians 
have  been  able  to  run  things.  We  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  many  working  men  are  opposed  to 
“daylight  saving.”  Thousands  of  parents  with  little 
children  know  that  the  so-called  new  time  starves 
the  little  people  of  sleep.  Teachers  understand  that 
very  well,  and  they  know  that  the  children  show  it 
in  their  school  work.  As  for  (lie  farmers,  every 
test  or  referendum  shows  that  they  stand  eight,  or  10 
to  one  against  the  new  time.  It  has  come  to  he 
pretty  much  a  trial  of  power  between  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  city  argument  is  selfish.  While  a  compar¬ 
atively  few  city  workers  will  employ  the  extra  hour 
at  gardening  or  similar  useful  work,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  simply  demand  more  time  for  play! 
They  know  that  the  new  time  must  he  a  loss  and  an 
annoyance  to  most  farmers.  They  also  know  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  law  to  gain  the  extra  hour 
if  they  want  it.  The  manufacturers  and  business 
men  could  easily  get  together  and  agree  upon  hours 
for  opening  and  closing  if  they  wanted  to.  They  do 
not  need  the  law,  yet  with  a  selfish  disregard  for  the 
rights  or  habits  of  others,  they  try  to  compel  an  en¬ 
tire  class  of  people  to  adopt  an  uneconomic  habit  of 
life.  If  State  laws  in  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  were  necessary,  the  daylight  savers 
might  have  some  justification  for  their  attitude.  The 
Federal  law  makes  the  old  time  legal.  State  laws 
are  not  needed,  because  the  business  organizations 
which  demand  these  laws  could  easily  arrange  hours 
of  labor  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  All  Federal  business 
will  be  conducted  on  the  old  time,  regardless  of  what 
cities  or  States  undertake  to  do.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  have  one  uniform  time  and  let  business  men 
settle  the  hours  of  labor  under  our  present  labor 
laws.  We  have  yet  to  see  one  good  reason  why,  in 
the  present  situation,  either  New  York  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey  needs  any  law  to  determine  when  people  should 
get  up.  Let  them  settle  that  as  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion. 

❖ 

HON.  DUNCAN  MARSHALL,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Alberta,  Canada,  tells  this  story, 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  understand  : 

A  man  was  going  nlong  a  dusty  road  one  day.  and  was 
very  thirsty.  Coming  to  a  fine-looking  farmhouse  he 
espied  not  far  from  the  road  a  clean-looking  pump,  with 
a  bright  new  dipper  hanging  on  it.  Being  thirsty  he 
went  in  to  help  himself  with  the  freedom  of  the  country. 

After  pumping  some  time  without  results  he  became 
very  hot,  but  persisted,  for  the  pump  seemed  to  be  work¬ 
ing.  and  he  seemed  to  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  water!  But 
it  was  unavailing. 

After  a  while  a  neighbor  came  along  and  asked  the 
stranger  if  he  was  thirsty. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  I’m  pumping  for?” 


“Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  stranger?”  the 
neighbor  asked. 

“Why,  yes ;  I’m  trying  to  pump  some  water.” 

“Well,  friend.  I’ll  tell  you  ;  you’re  helping  to  fill  the 
old  man’s  tank  in  the  attic !’’ 

Many  a  farmer  has  spent  his  life  pumping  watef 
“to  fill  the  old  man’s  tank."  while  about  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  he  got  for  himself  was  sweat.  The  politicians 
and  the  middlemen  always  had  the  pump  fixed  so 
that  the  water  ran  into  the  “old  man’s  tank.”  Now 
farmers  are  not  going  to  pump  out  in  the  hot  sun 
until  they  get  down  underneath  and  fix  things  so 
some  of  that  water  will  run  out  into  the  bucket. 
And  politicians  accuse  us  of  getting  into  politics  be¬ 
cause  we  will  not  continue  to  “fill  the  old  man's 
tank.” 

* 

In  January  I  received  quotation  of  $4.40  for  mixed 
eowr  peas  and  Soy  beans.  Within  a  few  days  I  made  out 
an  order,  and  asked  for  quotations  on  the  lot.  Reply 
came  that  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  had  advanced  to 
$5.75.  I  immediately  ordered  10  bu.  at  $5.75.  Another 
reply.  They  had  advanced  to  $6.15.  They  cut  out 
some  of  the  items,  so  that  my  balance  was  only  S5c.  I 
6ent  them  $1  and  said  they  could  keep  the  15c,  as  there 
was  probably  another  advance,  and  it  would  help  make 
up  their  loss.  Please  find  out  how  the  middlemen  ad¬ 
vance  their  prices  so  rapidly,  and  pass  the  dope  on  to 
me.  Perhaps  I  can  use  it  in  the  sale  of  some  of  the 
products  on  my  farm.  H.  A.  kratzer. 

Maryland. 

HT~Y\SIEST  thing  you  know.”  They  make  sure 

Ej  production  is  short  and  then  simply  put  up 
the  price  and  say  “take  it  or  leave  it.”  The  “quota¬ 
tions”  do  not  usually  count  if  there  is  a  chance  to 
raise  prices.  Some  men  will  stand  by  their  earlier 
quotations,  even  when  the  price  goes  up — but  as  a 
rule  you  will  pay  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.”  and  as 
much  more  as  your  needs  compel  you  to  give.  Thus 
the  “dope”  is  quite  simple.  First  corner  the  crop  or 
cut  down  the  production  of  necessities,  or  keep  any 
surplus  off  the  market.  Then  harden  your  heart 
and  squeeze  “the  last  wrung  drop”  out  of  the  buyer. 
That  is  the  example  set  before  us  by  modern  busi¬ 
ness,  but  farmers  should  rise  above  it  and  be  fair. 

* 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  good-natured  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Geneva  (N.  Y. )  and  the 
Cornell  Experiment  station  regarding  the  value  of 
dry  dust  for  killing  orchard  insects.  Geneva  argues 
for  the  liquid  spray,  while  Cornell  advises  the  dust 
— at  least  for  codling  worm  and  scab.  As  a  result 
of  this  difference  we  shall  get  at  the  whole  truth.  It 
would  require  something  more  than  an  army  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  convince  us  that  dusting  is  not  a  safe  and 
economic  practice.  As  we  were  situated  last  year  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  cover  all  our 
trees  with  liquid  spray.  Granting  even  that  the 
liquid  would  have  given  fewer  wormy  apples  (which 
we  doubt),  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  that 
argument  when  we  could  not  obtain  the  labor  needed 
to  spray  out  the  liquid?  One  man  and  a  boy  could 
put  on  the  dust  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  required 
to  spray  out  the  liquid.  Our  dusted  apples  sold  at  $6 
to  $0  per  barrel.  As  we  have  often  stated,  where 
there  is  scale  on  the  trees  a  liquid  spray  is  needed. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  about  plant  lice,  but  for  worm 
and  scab  the  dust  surely  did  the  work  for  us.  What 
we  need  is  a  combination  machine  with  a  good  power 
and  an  arrangement  for  substituting  tank  for  duster 
whenever  needed.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
liquid  spray  men.  and  have  no  wish  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  readers,  but  dusting  has  served  well  in 
our  own  orchard. 

♦ 

FOR  several  years  the  good  old  horse  has  been 
taking  a  back  seat — before  the  car  and  the  truck. 
We  had  almost  forgotten  him!  During  the  last 
month,  all  over  the  Northern  .States,  the  horse  has 
come  back  to  his  own.  The  cars  have  been  standing 
idle  in  the  garage,  while  the  owner  either  walked 
or  hitched  up  old  Dobbin  or  Gray.  In  many  local¬ 
ities  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  trying  to 
clear  the  roads  for  car  service — only  to  make 
the  “going”  worse  than  ever — “gone,”  in  fact.  We 
thought  the  horse  was  a  back  number,  but  nature — 
with  an  old-fashioned  Winter — has  made  him  No.  1 
once  more.  When  we  bought  the  car  and  truck  we 
began  to  look  down  upon  the  big  gray  team.  Now, 
when  we  see  these  fine  fellows  smash  through  the 
drifts,  while  the  car  stands  as  helpless  as  a  child,  we 
realize  that  gasoline  is  mighty,  but  that  good  old 
oats  are  the  friend  in  time  of  storm! 

* 

IS  there  any  practical  market  for  Sweet  clover  hay? 

It  has  about  the  same  analysis  as  Alfalfa,  and 
looks  like  it,  but  is  coarser  and  with  a  peculiar  odor. 
Many  farmers  know  its  great  value  as  pasture,  green 
fodder  and  hay,  yet  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  it  in  the  large  hay  markets.  Dealers  are  pre¬ 
judiced  against  the  Sweet  clover  and  do  not  advise 
shipping  the  hay.  Are  there  any  points  where  this 


prejudice  has  been  overcome?  Here  seems  to  be  a 
case  where  a  genuine  countryman  known  on  the  farm 

as  a  useful  citizen  can  gain  no  standing  in  the  city. 

* 

IN  some  parts  of  the  West  what  is  known  as 
“stover  silage”  is  coming  into  use.  Instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  green  corn  into  the  silo  as  usual,  the  crop  is 
cut  and  put  into  shocks.  The  ears  are  husked  off 
either  by  hand  or  machine  and  the  dry  stalks  are 
cut  into  the  silo.  Water  is  added  as  needed,  and  in 
some  cases  waste  molasses  is  put  in  with  the  stalks. 
This  silage  is  fed  out  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  the 
silos  are  filled  once  more.  Thus  all  the  grain  is 
saved  for  separate  feeding,  and  the  cut  stalks  in  the 
silo  are  eaten  up  much  cleaner  than  the  long  stalks 
would  be.  Years  ago  we  found  a  few  dairymen  try¬ 
ing  this  plan,  but  most  farmers  considered  it  of  very 
little  value.  Now  the  plan  is  being  carried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  many  farms.  The  fearful  price  of  grain 
has  forced  farmers  to  experiment,  and  some  of  them, 
at  least,  conclude  that  dry  grain  is  more  economical 
than  the  corn  ears  in  the  silo.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which  the  war  and  its  effects  have  forced 
upon  us. 

* 

IT  becomes  harder  each  year  for  market  gardeners 
and  farmers  to  buy  city  manure.  There  are  fewer 
horses  each  season,  more  farmers  calling  for  the  pro¬ 
duct.  and  more  stringent  health  laws  to  regulate  the 
handling.  The  quality  is  poorer  than  ever  and  the 
price  is  higher.  Most  of  the  valuable  liquids  are  now 
run  info  the  sewers — street  sweepings  and  trash  are 
often  mixed  in  with  the  solid  manure.  What  are 
market  gardeners  to  do  in  the  future?  They  cannot 
keep  stock  on  their  small  farms,  and  they  regard  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  necessity.  The  best  solution  comes  in  the 
use  of  cover  crops,  such  as  rye,  clover,  vetch  or  tur¬ 
nips.  These  can  be  seeded  after  a  Summer  or  Fall 
crop,  and  will  give  a  good  growth  to  plow  under  in 
the  Spring.  This  saves  much  fertility  which  might 
leach  away  through  the  bare  soil,  and  it  gives  much 
organic  matter  without  interfering  with  regul  r 
crops.  Most  of  us  who  have  tried  this  know  that 
while  the  cover  crop  adds  organic  matter  and  plant 
food,  it  does  not  give  as  quick  or  sure  results  as  the 
manure.  That  is  because  the  latter  contains  certain 
bacteria  which  work  to  break  up  the  organic  matter 
and  make  its  plant  food  available.  These  tiny,  al¬ 
most  invisible  bacteria  do  in  the  soil  much  the  same 
work  that  the  powerful  acids  do  in  the  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory.  The  chief  value  of  manure  comes  from  the 
work  of  these  bacteria :  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  worth 
the  present,  high  price  for  plant  fond  alone.  When  a 
few  tons  of  manure  are  spread  over  a  cover  crop  of 
rye,  vetc-h  or  clover,  and  all  plowed  under,  there  will 
be  a  far  better  response  in  the  following  crop  than 
where  the  cover  crop  was  used  alone.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  the  small  quantity  of  manure  added  the  needed 
bacteria,  which  spread  all  through  the  soil  and 
worked  up  the  organic  matter.  This  indicates  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem.  Let  the  soil  be  covered  each 
Fall  with  a  cover  crop.  Then  in  the  Spring,  instead 
of  trying  to  put  15  loads  of  manure  on  one  acre, 
spread  two  or  three  loads  on  the  cover  crop  and  plow 
it  all  under.  This  means  using  the  manure  for  inocu¬ 
lation — in  its  way  not  unlike  what  many  of  us  use 
on  the  seed  of  clover,  Alfalfa,  beans  or  peas.  This  is 
what  many  of  us  will  have  to  come  to  as  the  manure 
supply  grows  shorter.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  dried  manure  from  the  back  farms  will  find 
good  sale  to  market  gardeners  for  this  purpose. 


Brevities 

Good  drinking  water  is  the  first  essential  on  a  farm. 

Snow  is  not  manure.  It  helps  the  soil  by  protecting 
it  and  slowly  filling  it  with  moisture. 

Lime  and  organic  matter  represent  doctor  and  nurse 
for  the  soil  that  hardens  and  bakes  in  time  of  drought. 

Suckers,  whether  vermin  or  human,  must  be  fought 
with  some  contact  spray.  No  use  trying  to  poison  them. 

We  have  a  friend  who  says  his  wife  is  the  greatest 
loafer  he  ever  saw — that  is,  she  can  make  the  finest  loaf 
of  bread  in  the  world ! 

Tiie  report  now  is  that  a  small  airship  weighing  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  500  lbs.  has  been  made  practical.  It  has  a 
speed  limit  of  70  miles  an  hour. 

That  is  a  great  article  on  using  asparagus  tops  for 
bedding  (page  505).  Practical  thought  running  through 
a  good  brain  will  do  wonders  with  some  very  simple 
things. 

The  Connecticut  College  Press  Bulletin  tells  of  a  case 
where  two  carloads  of  grain  were  unloaded  in  a  certain 
town  at  the  same  time.  One  belonged  to  a  local  dealer, 
the  other  to  a  co-operative  society.  The  price  to  the 
farmers  was  $7  per  ton  less  for  the  same  kind  of  grain 
than  the  dealer’s  price.  The  difference  was  that  the 
farmers  paid  cash,  while  the  dealer  sold  on  .‘10  days’ 
credit'. 
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Liberty  Bonds  at  Low  Prices 

Most  issues  of  Liberty  bonds,  sold  originally  at 
100,  are  now  quoted  in  the  New  York  market  at  91 
or  a  little  more.  Some  of  our  readers  are  quite  con¬ 
cerned  about  this,  and  they  wonder  how  it  comes 
that  these  gilt-edged  securities  have  fallen  off  in 
price.  The  It.  N.-Y.  urged  its  readers  to  buy  these 
bonds,  both  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  as  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  bonds  as  a 
security,  and,  at  the  present  quoted  prices,  they  are 
better  investments  than  ever.  Some  of  the  bonds 
now  offered  for  sale  are  put  up  by  small  investors 
who  are  forced  for  one  reason  or  another  to  turn 
them  into  cash.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  offered 
by  big  corporations  and  banks  who  bought  heavily 
during  the  war.  Many  of  these  corporations  knew 
they  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  big  war  orders  un¬ 
less  the  Government  could  raise  money  through  the 
sale  of  its  bonds.  Some  of  these  big  concerns  there¬ 
fore  paid  the  Government  money  for  bonds  and  re¬ 
ceived  part  of  that  money  back  in  profits  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders — just  as  many  workmen  (outside  of 
farmers)  bought  bonds  and  received  part  of  their 
money  back  in  increased  wages.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  and  war  orders  shut  off.  some  of  these  large  cor¬ 
porations  find  themselves  with  millions  of  their  cap¬ 
ital  tied  up  in  Liberty  bonds.  They  think  they  can 
make  more  money  by  selling  these  bonds  for  what 
they  will  bring  and  using  the  money  in  big  invest¬ 
ments  which  will  pay  more  interest !  They  do  not, 
apparently,  consider  the  patriotic  plan  of  keeping 
the  Government's  credit  at  par,  but  they  do  them¬ 
selves  what  they  are  constantly  advising  smaller  in¬ 
vestors  not  to  do !  And  one  feature  of  the  income 
tax  plays  a  part  in  this.  Corporations  may  deduct 
their  losses  from  their  incomes,  and  where  the  in¬ 
come  is  very  large  this  is  a  valuable  privilege.  Thus, 
suppose  a  corporation  sells  $10,000,000  worth  of  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds  at  92.  or  eight  points  below  par.  It  re¬ 
leases  the  capital  tied  up  in  these  bonds  for  more 
profitable  investment  and  gets  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  income  tax  by  showing  a  “loss”  of  $800,- 
000! 

That  is  the  chief  reason  why  these  Liberty  bonds 
are  now  quoted  at  low  figures.  They  are  still  gilt- 
edged  security,  based  on  the  credit  of  the  richest  and 
strongest  government  on  earth.  At  present  prices 
these  bonds  will  yield  from  5  to  nearly  5)4  per  cent. 
They  make  a  sound  and  patriotic  investment  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  limited  capital — better  in  every  way  than 
the  wildcat  schemes  so  freely  exploited.  With  their 
usual  selfishness  the  big  corporations  seem  to  be  un¬ 
loading  just  about  as  soon  as  “patriotism”  fails  to 
be  as  profitable  as  private  enterprise.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  in  every  way  if  these  big  lumps  of  Liberty 
bonds  can  be  broken  up  in  this  way  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  people.  The  more  general  their 
distribution  among  the  middle  and  working  classes, 
the  safer  this  Government  will  be.  after  the  manner 
of  France,  where  the  plain  people  are  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  public  creditors.  These  bonds  at  present  prices 
make  a  first-class  investment.  They  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  will,  we  think,  finally  go  to  a  premium. 


Cull  Fruit  and  a  State’s  Reputation 

I  am  sending  you  seven  apples  which  I  took  out  of  a 
barrel  of  apples,  about  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  The  top  was  labeled  "New  York  State  R  Grade, 
mean  size.  214  in.  Hendrick  Sweet.”  Shipping  tag  in¬ 
closed  says  “Rose  Sweet.”  I  thought  I  had  seen  the 
very  worst  kind  of  such  business,  but  did  not  expect  it 
under  New  York  State  law.  These  I  send  you  are  by 
no  means  all  the  small  ones.  These  are  the  smallest  I 
saw.  There  must  have  been  20  more  in  sight,  all 
smaller  than  2 14  inches.  Hurrah  for  our  law-breakers! 

T.  W.  STEWART. 

Most  of  the  apples  sent  us  were  about  the  size  of 
walnuts  (some  even  smaller),  and  several  were  well 
spotted  with  scale  marks.  It  was,  all  in  all.  the  most 
disgraceful  outfit  of  packed  fruit  we  have  ever  seen. 
Now  we  have  traced  back  many  of  these  cases  to  the 
packer  or  the  man  whose  name  is  on  the  barrel.  Al¬ 
most  invariably  t-he  grower  states  (and  he  can  usu¬ 
ally  prove  it)  that  his  apples  were  sold  on  the  tree 
and  that  the  packer  took  a  chance  on  many  barrels, 
put  in  anything,  and  marked  the  grower's  mime  on 
the  barrel.  No  one  reports  in  praise  of  good  fruit, 
but  the  people  who  get  the  culls  are  naturally  indig¬ 
nant.  and  put  up  a  protest.  The  grower,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  get  the  discredit.  When  we  go 
to  the  packer  with  this  story  he  ignores  the  case  and 
says  nothing,  or  else  claims  that  the  grower  helped 
him  pack  and  must  have  slipped  in  the  culls  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  barrels !  This  is  about  all 
the  satisfaction  we  can  get  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  This  business  is  demoralizing  the  trade,  and 
doing  great  damage  to  New  York  apple  growers. 
Within  a  few  years  great  tracts  of  orchard  land  in 
the  Middle  South  will  come  into  bearing,  and  force 
serious  competition  upon  New  York.  If  this  “stove¬ 


piping”  and  fraudulent  packing  is  kept  up  there 
will  be  a  serious  loss.  The  present  apple  law  has  not 
stopped  the  trouble.  The  true  remedy  lies  in  co¬ 
operative  picking  and  packing,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  growers.  The  fact  is  this  is  an¬ 
other  case  where  ice  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 


The  Effect  of  Syndicate  Orcharding 

At  the  big  “Agricultural  Week”  meeting  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J..  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  discussed  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
fruit  business  of  the  big  combined  or  syndicate  or¬ 
chards  which  have  recently  been  organized.  Fruit 
growers  are  much  interested  and  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  over  this  problem.  Prof.  Fletcher  said  : 

Apple  growers  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
syndicate  orcharding.  There  are  a  number  of  these  en¬ 
terprises,  each  operating  many  orchards.  One  of  the 
most  ambitious  is  reported  as  being  capitalized  at  over 
.$100,000,000.  and  controls  orchards  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  owns  large  apple 
orchards  in  California,  Washington.  Illinois.  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  Growers  are  asking 
“Will  the  syndicates  ultimately  acquire  control  of  the 
apple  business,  and  crowd  out  the  small  grower?”  I 
think  not.  The  syndicate  has  several  advantages  over 
the  individual  grower,  but  greater  disadvantages.  Since 
it.  has  apple  orchards  in  many  States,  there  is  less  likeli¬ 
hood  of  complete  loss  of  crop.  Supplies  can  be  bought 
in  quantity  at  a  lower  price.  The  syndicate  should  be 
able  to  standardize  its  pack,  advertise,  and  sell  to  some¬ 
what  better  advantage  than  the  individual  grower, 
through  more  perfect  distribution.  But  there  are  two 
very  weak  links  in  the  chain — the  high  overhead  expense 
and  the  lack  of  the  incentive  of  personal  interest.  Big 
business  requires  high  salaries  and  expensive  operating 
machinery.  Very  few  of  the  high-salaried  managers  of 
t  he  syndicate  orchards  will  take  as  much  interest  in  the 
care  of  the  properties  as  the  man  who  makes  his  home 
on  his  farm,  and  who  operates  it  at  a  minimum  cost  with 
the  aid  of  his  family.  The  personal  factor  counts  very 
heavily  in  the  economics  of  so  exacting  a  business  as  or¬ 
charding.  Some  of  the  best  organized  of  the  syndicates 
may  succeed,  but  I  doubt  if  they  ever  become  a  dominant 
or  even  an  important  factor  in  the  apple  industry.  I 
believe  that  the  future  holds  more  for  the  apple  business 
through  co-operation  than  through  corporation. 


A  Case  Under  the  Dog  Law 

If  your  review  of  the  dog  law  is  correct  I  have  been 
misinformed  by  our  assessor.  A  dog  killed  a  White 
Holland  tom  turkey  and  attacked  a  hen  turkey  until 
nearly  dead.  I  was  unable  to  find  the  dead  tom  for  a 
week,  but  I  notified  the  assessor  the  same  day.  Four 
days  after  he  came,  and  said  I  could  make  no  claim,  as 
I  must  produce  the  carcass  within  48  hours  after  death. 
I  could  have  produced  the  bird  when  he  was  here.  If  I 
am  entitled  to  damages  I  shall  take  the  matter  up  again. 
The  tom  was  worth  $25.  I  have  just  paid  $20  for  a 
young  bird  not  so  good.  M.  s.  d. 

New  York. 

The  assessor  in  this  case  is  evidently  mistaken. 
The  law  does  not  require  that  he  review  the  carcass 
at  all.  It  puts  no  limit  of  48  hours,  or  any  other 
time,  on  the  discovery  of  the  dead  animal.  The 
owner  is  required  to  notify  the  assessor  within  10 
days  of  the  damage.  Within  three  days  the  assessor 
must  notify  his  associate  assessors  and  together  they 
must  assess  the  damage.  They  may  make  such  as¬ 
sessment  on  the  evidence  produced  without  a  phys¬ 
ical  examination  of  the  animals.  This  owner  seems 
to  he  entitled  to  the  claim  for  the  dead  tom  and  for 
what  the  hen  turkey  was  worth  before  the  attack, 
over  and  above  what  it  was  worth  afterwards,  and 
if  the  amount  of  the  claims  exceeds  $25  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  $10  extra  for  liquidation  damages.  The 
correct  way  is  to  take  it  up  again  with  the  assessor, 
and  then  if  the  claim  allowed  is  not  satisfactory, 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  a  new  assessment. 


Sawing  Out  the  Snow  Banks 

With  snow  banks  of  mammoth  proportions  and  Spring 
near  by.  the  clearing  of  the  roads  when  the  thaw  comes 
will  task  many  communities  to  the  utmost.  Many  towns 
will  have  to  raise  a  snow  fund  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
meet  the  bills  for  removing  the  accumulated  snow  from 
the  highways.  One  of  the  most  economical  ways  of 
opening  big  snow  banks  is  by  using  a  crosscut  saw  from 
which  one  of  the  handles  has  been  removed,  and  sawing 
each  side  of  a  sufficiently  wide  track,  and  then  breaking 
up  the  center  with  spades  or  bars  and  removing  the 
chunks  with  shovels.  If  the  snow  has  become  hard 
packed  or  from  thawing  and  freezing  has  become  almost 
like  solid  ice.  it  may  be  well  to  saw  through  the  middle 
as  well  as  at  the  sides  of  the  opening.  A  gang  of  six 
men,  three  to  saw.  one  to  break  up  the  ice  and  snow 
and  two  to  shovel  out,  can  open  up  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  day’s  work.  At  least  the  worst  banks  could 
be  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the  highways  made  much 
safer  to  travel  over.  A.  b.  katkamier. 

New  York. 

Farmers’  Week  at  Ithaca 

A  FINE  PROGARM.— The  State  College  put  >ne  of 
its  very  best  week’s  programs  of  events  of  great  interest 
to  rural  people  last  week,  as  the  experience  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  12  previous  years’  programs  were  put  into 
this,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  But  the  epidemic 
of  grippe  and  extremely  bad  road  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  State  resulted  in  a  smaller  attendance 
than  last  year.  Conditions  on  the  campus  were  so 


pleasant,  with  more  or  less  sunshine  and  thawing 
weather  prevailing,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  those 
present  to  believe  that  not  many  miles  away  roads  were 
impassable  in  the  country,  and  trains  were  stalled  and 
delayed.  There  was  a  very  noticeable  spirit  of  studious¬ 
ness  and  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  visitors,  and  there 
was  nearly  the  usual  number  present  of  those  who 
failed  to  register  and  get  programs,  and  who  were  at  a 
ioss  to  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time. 
Every  visitor  should  register  promptly  and  get  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  show  what  is  taking  place  and  where, 
and  also  insure  the  visitor’s  getting  a  program  mailed 
in  advance  next  year.  This  permits  a  study  of  the  list, 
so  that  one  knows  when  the  things  he  or  she  is  most 
interested  in  come  and  where. 

THE  SPEAKERS  AND  THE  AUDIENCE.— There 
were  over  70  speakers  of  note  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  besides  the  college  staff,  and  over  400  events 
listed,  besides  35  exhibits.  A  program  that  fills  30 
closely  printed  pages  needs  to  be  looked  over  in  detail 
when  unhurried  if  the  public  is  to  get  best  results  from 
the  wonderful  variety  of  interests  presented.  The 
audiences  were  nearly  all  of  good  size,  and  many  ex¬ 
hibited  so  much  interest  that  it  was  frequently  difficxilt 
to  get  the  people  out  of  the  lecture  rooms  in  time  for 
the  next  events.  Perhaps  no  one  lecturer  of  the  college 
staff  was  -so  enthusiastically  heard  as  Prof.  G.  F. 
Warren.  His  very  wide  understanding  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  his  keen  judgment  and  his  quiet  humor  make  his 
talks  a  vei’y  great  help  in  understanding  fundamental 
principles  that  are  often  overlooked,  while  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  statistics  he  is  perhaps  unequalled.  He  said 
many  people  attributed  the  high  cost  of  living  to  the 
war.  If  this  had  been  correct,  then  when  the  war 
ceased  prices  would  have  returned  to  former  levels. 
They  had  failed  to  do  this,  indicating  the  probability 
that  the  war  was  not  the  real  reason,  or  the  only  one 
to  blame  for  present  conditions,  but  rather  that  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  and  do  prevail  were  bound  to  have 
brought  present  prices,  the  war  only  hastening  them. 

'  FARM  CONFERENCES— There  were  many  impor¬ 
tant  mid-year  conferences  during  the  week  of  various 
farm  organizations.  The  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  held  a  big  mid-winter  meeting,  and  will  use 
facts  brought  out  by  its  committee  on  transportation 
and  marketing  as  a  lever  to  secure  attention  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  State  from  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  These  reports  showed  a  serious  car  shortage 
in  Western  New  York.  Stockport  and  Medina  fruit 
growers  have  met  with  much  loss,  due  to  a  lack  of  cars. 
The  Montgomery  County  Hog  Growers’  Association 
lacks  128  cars.  One  limestone  firm  lacks  700  cars,  and 
others  nearly  as  many.  Samuel  Fraser,  who  has  been 
studying  the  condition  for  several  farm  organizations, 
reported  the  average  freight  car  to  be  idle  68  per  cent 
of  the  time.  It  is  in  motion  but  nine  per  cent  of  the 
time,  and  loading  and  unloading  each  consume  11  per 
cent,  while  the  average  number  of  miles  traveled  per 
day  by  box  cars  is  but  22.  The  Federation  may  consent 
to  appear  before  a  conference  of  labor  organizations  and 
will  require  them  in  return  to  appear  before  leading 
farmers’  organizations  for  an  interchange  of  views.  The 
Federation  also  approved  State  aid  for  town  roads  to 
cost  $5,000  to  $7,000  and  to  serve  as  feeders  for  the 
State  highways. 

OTHER  FEATURES.— The  Dairymen’s  League 
conference  decided  to  offer  silver  cup«s  to  owners  of  grade 
and  purebred  cows  that  make  the  best  production 
records  for  1920  as  an  inducement  to  better  breeding. 
The  Eastman  stage  contest  prize  of  $100  was  awarded 
to  H.  I.,  freal.  ’20.  of  the  agricultural  students,  who 
spoke  on  “The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.” 
He  pointed  out  that  the  food  problem  of  this  country 
can  only  be  worked  out  by  co-operation,  and  that  this 
federation  provides  the  means  by  which  the  great  voice 
of  the  farmer  may  be  heard  in  determining  the  policy 
by  which  the  country  is  to  be  governed. 

WOMEN’S  ACTIVITIES.— The  Homemakers’  Con¬ 
ference  was  most  enthusiastically  supported  all  the 
week,  and  culminated  in  a  reception  at  the  Domestic 
Science  Building  on  Friday  night  to  the  leading women's 
organizations  of  all  kinds  in  the  State.  On  Saturday 
a  big  meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
was  held.  The  Home  Bureau  sections  of  the  general 
program  were  very  popular,  and  there  was  much  regret 
expressed  that  this  organization  did  not  have  more 
definite  assignments  on  the  program,  as  being  the  one 
organ  of  rural  women  of  the  State  today.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  appoint  a  committee  of  women  of 
the  State  to  act  as  a  permanent  advisory  council  for  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  college,  and  a 
big  delegation  of  women  will  later  go  to  Albany  in  the 
interests  of  having  the  Legislature  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  a  State  College  of  Home  Economics.  Women 
visitors  to  the  college  are  amazed  at  the  growth  of  the 
department  and  at  the  scope  of  work  it  is  doing,  and  are 
astonished  that  so  much  is  done  with  so  little  room  in 
which  to  work.  Before  the  present  students  can  grad¬ 
uate.  with  only  normal  entering  classes  each  year,  the 
department  will  not  be  able  to  house  the  work,  and  the 
demand  for  training  here  now  is  far  beyond  that  of  any 
previous  years.  The  Home  Bureaus  and  other  organ¬ 
ized  and  unorganized  women's  clubs  of  the  State  are 
highly  interested  in  seeing  this  work,  which  offers  the 
women,  and  many  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  help 
that  can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  properly  financed  and 
developed.  To  this  end  they  are  sending  instructions 
to  their  representatives  at  Albany — and  a  little  later 
many  will  go  to  Albany  in  person  to  interview  them. 

MILK  PRODUCTION. — Prof.  Misner  of  the  farm 
management  department  gave  significant  figures  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  survey  of  milk  production  in  Herkimer 
County,  made  last  Summer.  The  average  size  of  40 
farms  was  142  acres.  There  were  21.5  cows  to  the 
farm,  valued  at  an  average  price  of  $132  per  head.  The 
production  per  cow  was  4.S04  lbs.,  of  which  33  per  cent 
was  produced  in  Winter.  In  191S  grain  cost  $61  per 
ton :  silage.  $7  per  ton :  hay.  etc..  $1$  per  ton.  and 
manure  was  valued  at  $2.63  per  ton.  Wages  averaged 
32  cents  per  hour  for  man  labor  and  20  cents  for  horse 
labor.  The  average  loss  per  cow  at  these  rates  was 
$33  per  year.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  herds  showed  a 
profit.  Some  variation  from  a  statement  of  the  New 
York  World  that  the  twenty  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
farm  products  last  year  was  neaidy  all  profit,  while  the 
twenty  billions  in  manufactured  goods  hardly  returned 
six  per  cent  net  profit. 

CROP  IMPROVEMENT.— The  need  of  better  seeds 
for  the  farmers  of  the  State  was  emphasized.  Crop  im¬ 
provement  societies  of  the  West  were  explained  and 
urged  as  of  great  value  to  the  East,  greatly  needed  to 
deliver  us  from  the  tricks  of  seedsmen.  Farmers  read 
a  glowing  advertisement  of  seed,  order  it.  and  when  it 
comes  it  is  tagged  with  a  label  saying  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  guarantee  of  purity.  Roving  of  home  dealers 
was  advised  as  a  protection  against  fraud.  But  the 
wonderful  increased  yields  due  to  selection  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  home  seeds  was  urged  as  the  best  solution  of 
seed  problems.  M.  G.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9872.  Eedingrote 
dress,  36  to  44  bust. 
With  or  without 
pocket  laps.  The 
redingote  will  re¬ 
quire  4t-i  yds.  of 
material  36  In.  wide, 
3?4  yds.  44,  2  %  yds. 
54;  with  2  to  yds. 
36.  44  or  54  for  the 
skirt.  Width  at  the 
lower  edge  1  yd.  20 
ins.  Price,  15  cents. 


9878.  Press  with  or 
without  bauds,  34  to 
42  bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  58 
yds.  of  material.  36 
in.  wide,  3%  yds. 
in.  wide.  3%  yds. 
44.  3  yds.  54,  with 
1VL*  yds.  30  or  44. 
1  yd.  54  figured  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  vest 
and  bands  to  make 
as  illustrated.  Price, 
15  cents. 


9822  Dress  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  42  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  OH  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
5H  yds.  40,  4%  yds. 
44.  Width  of  skirt 
1  yd..  20  in.  Price, 
15  cents. 


ers  are  treated  in  the  East,  as  we  are 
‘it’  when  we  go  to  town.” 

That  sounds  encouraging.  We  think 
the  time  is  drawing  nearer  when  Eastern 
farmers,  too,  will  feel  that  they  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  community  when 
they  go  to  town. 

* 

A  painful  tragedy  occurred  in  New 
York  recently,  when  a  mother  and  her 
two  daughters  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire 
resulting  from  an  overheated  furnace. 
The  family  was  one  of  wealth  and  social 
importance,  and  the  home  was  one  with 
all  city  comforts ;  but,  due  in  part  at 
least  to  New  York’s  wretched  telephone 
service,  the  victims  were  as  much  cut  off 
from  help  as  though  in  an  isolated  farm¬ 
house.  The  very  day  this  accident  oc¬ 
curred  the  following  advice  was  issued 
by  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  and  it  should  be 
considered  in  every  household : 

“Never  let  a_ heater  get  red  hot;  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold  is  safer. 

“When  the  heater  is  being  run  hard,  a 
few  hours’  neglect  of  the  drafts  may  have 
fatal  consequences. 

“See  that  all  woodwork  or  partitions 
within  two  feet  of  the  heater  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  sheet  metal. 


‘Where  the  smoke  flue  passes  through 
a  partition,  make  sure  that  it  is  protected 
by  a  double  metal  collar  with  an  air 
space.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  Day  to  Day 

This  My  Life 

I  strive  to  keep  me  in  the  sun  : 

I  pick  no  quarrel  with  the  years. 

Nor  with  the  Fates,  not  ev'n  the  one 
That  holds  the  shears. 

The  time  is  short  enough  at  best. 

I  push  right  onward  while  I  may  : 

I  open  to  the  winds  my  breast — 

And  walk  the  way. 

A  kind  heart  greets  me  here  and  there 
I  hide  from  it  my  doubts  and  fears. 

I  trudge,  and  say  the  path  is  fair 
Along  the  years. 

— JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY. 

$ 

One  may  revive  the  faded  blossoms  on 
a  last  year’s  hat  with  water  color  paints. 
Pink  or  blue  flowers  fade  very  badly  in 
sun  and  wind,  and  thus  make  the  hat 
look  shabby.  The  painting  should  be 
carefully  done,  but  quite  liberally  applied, 
as  it  dries  lighter,  and  unless  the  fabric 
is  quite  wet  the  color  does  not  sink  in. 
Of  course,  the  flower  must  be  kept  in 
shape,  and  any  distorted  petals  curved 
iuto  shape.  Silk  or  satin  fruit  that  is 
faded  may  also  be  painted  to  advantage. 

$ 

A  reader  in  Nebraska  says: 

“Keep  up  the  good  work  for  the  farmer, 
though  here  we  know  little  of  how  farm- 


Garden  Notes 


March  days  always  turn  our  thoughts 
gardenward.  Although  the  seed  cata¬ 
logues  arrived  some  time  ago,  and  we 
have  spent  much  spare  time  studying 
them,  it  is  not  until  March  that  we  order 
our  seed,  and  really  get  ready  for  work. 
I11  March  we  sow  our  tomato  seeds; 
they  will  make  nice  plants  by  the 
time  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  and 
I  do  not  like  them  to  be  too  large  when 
I  get  ready  to  put  them  out-of-doors.  I 
always  transplant  them  twice:  they  make 
nicer  stocky  plants,  and  I  save  all  the 
old  tin  cans  to  set  them  in.  Then  I  can 
lift  out  the  entire  ball  of  dirt  when  set¬ 
ting  them  in  the  garden  and  they  receive 
no  check,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are 
lifted  from  a  box  full  of  plants. 

East  year,  in  a  friend’s  garden,  each 
tomato  plant  was  provided  with  a  square 
rack  made  of  slats,  like  a  crate  with  no 
bottom,  and  about  IS  inches  high.  These 
provided  slight  shade  for  the  young 
plants  and  a  good  support  for  the  vines 
when  loaded  with  fruit.  Another  gardener 
sot  strong  stakes  along  each  side  of  the 
row  and  nailed  poles  along  the  top  of 
the  stakes  about  IS  inches  high.  They 
did  not  look  quite  so  heat  as  the  others, 
but  served  the  purpose  very  well.  It 
certainly  does  pay  to  provide  some  sup¬ 
port  for  the  vines,  as  the  fruits  ripen  so 
much  better  if  kept  up  from  the  ground. 

I  think  many  farm  gardeners  make  a 
mistake  in  sowing  beets  and  carrots  in¬ 
tended  for  Winter  use  too  early ;  then 
they  complain  that  the  beets  and  carrots 
are  tough  and  woody  when  wanted  for 
use,  or  they  think  they  must  take  the 
time  to  can  a  good  supply  while  they  are 
small  and  tender.  I  like  to  put  in  a  few 


early  ones  to  use  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  but  those  meant  for  Winter  use 
can  be  put  in  the  last  of  June  here  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  if  you  select  an 
early  variety.  When  gathered  in  the 
Fall  they  can  be  packed  in  boxes  of  dry 
leaves,  and  when  wanted  for  use  you 
will  find  them  as  nice  as  the  canned  ones. 
Of  course  peas,  string  beans  and  sweet 
corn  we  must  can  for  our  Winter  supply, 
but  the  root  crops  can  be  stored  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  with  much  less  trouble. 

The  loose-leaved  varieties  of  lettuce  are 
almost  the  only  kind  grown  around  here. 
T.ast  year  we  sowed  a  package  of  Iceberg 
lettuce ;  it  was  fine,  the  heads  were  so 
solid,  like  miniature  cabbages,  and  so  nice 
and  crisp.  We  are  planning  to  set  out 
a  larger  bed  this  year.  I  start  the  seeds 
in  a  small  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  transplant  the  little  plants  to 
the  long  rows  when  they  are  well  started. 

I  think  it  a  good  idea  to  try  a  few  new 
varieties  each  year.  How 
to  find  out  the  kinds  you 
the  kinds  best  adapted  to 
climate,  if  you  do  not? 
tried  a  few  rows  of  popcorn,  but  we  made 
a  mistake  and  selected  the  wrong  kind.  I 
think;  it  grew  nearly  seven  feet  tall  and 
had  nice  large  ears,  but  it  was  so  late 
that  only  a  few  of  the  ears  were  ripe 
enough  to  be  of  any  use.  East  year  we 
tried  one  of  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties, 
and  it  is  well  named,  as  it  grew  only 
about  two  feet  tall,  but  we  gathered  over 
a  bushel  of  ears  from  the  row,  and  every 
ear  was  fully  ripened. 

We  all  thought  the  yellow-padded  snap 
beaus  were  the  best  to  be  had.  but  a 
friend  gave  us  the  seed  of  a  green-podded 
variety  with  long,  round  thick-moated 
pods,  the  Kentucky  Wonder,  and  we  think 
it’s  the  best  of  any  kind  we  ever  tried, 
and  much  superior  to  the  yellow  ones  for 
canning.  We  will  plant  a  few  of  the 
yellow  ones,  for  they  are  a  little  earlier, 
but  the  biggest  planting  will  be  of  Ken¬ 


are  you  going 
like  best,  and 
your  soil  and 
One  year  we 
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tucky  Wonder,  to  use  when  the  others 
are  gone  and  for  canning. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  so  many  gar¬ 
deners  still  put  the  small  seeds  in  little 
raised  beds  which  require  so  much  labor 
to  make,  and  make  cultivating  and  weed¬ 
ing  so  much  harder  to  do.  Put  everything 
in  long  rows  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  garden,  and  just  wide  enough  for 
the  cultivator  to  run  easily,  and  see  how 
much  less  work  it  will  be  to  care  for  the 
garden  after  it  is  planted. 

Some  gardeners  sow  only  the  dwarf 
peas,  because  they  require  no  support. 
I  like  a  few  of  the  dwarf,  as  they  are 
earliest,  but  they  cannot  compare  in 
quality  with  some  of  the  tall  kinds;  even 
if  they  do  require  a  little  extra  work  to 
provide  a  support  of  some  kind,  they 
are  worth  it. 

We  have  a  seedbed  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden  where  we  start  cabbage  plants, 
rutabagas  and  lettuce.  When  the  early 
radishes  are  out  of  the  way  some  of 
these  plants  take  their  place.  We  plan 
to  have  the  dwarf  peas  out  of  the  way  in 
time  to  fill  in  the  place  they  occupied 
with  cabbages  and  turnips.  We  are  start¬ 
ing  some  perennial  plants  from  seeds. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  border  of  peren¬ 
nial  flowers  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
garden.  We  think  the  garden  is  a  pleas¬ 
anter  place  to  work  if  we  have  a  few 
flowers  growing  there.  We  have  always 
had  a  few  annuals,  but  a  gay  perennial 
border  will  be  a  source  of  joy  forever,  so 
we  hope.  mbs.  gardener. 

Doughnuts 

One  cup  granulated  sugar;  one  cup 
sweet  milk ;  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder ;  one  tablespoon  melted  lard. 
Pinch  of  salt,  flavor  with  nutmeg.  Flour 
to  make  a  dough  to  roll  out  well.  This  is 
fine;  I  never  fail  to  have  dry  fluffy  cakaa. 

B.  E.  N. 


lUJhich  would  Vou  raiher  3eed  ? 


A  record  cow  or  one  that  eats  just  as  much  and  gives  less  than  half  the  milk  ? 

The  N.  P.  Sterling  Furnace  is  a  record  furnace;  like  the  cow,  it  may  cost  a  trifle  more  to 
buy  but  it  gives  so  much  more  heat  from  the  fuel  it  uses  that  it  soon  pays  for  itself. 

For  instance,  down  around  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  last  winter,  many  farmers  reported  that  they 
easily  kept  a  splendid  even  heat  during  the  day  and  had  no  trouble  holding  a  good  fire  over 
night  simply  with  chunks. 


to 


THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 

Is  the  result  of  over  70  years  in  building  stoves  and  heaters  of  the  highest  quality.  The  best 
materials  are  used  throughout  as  well  as  the  most  scientific  furnace  construction.  Our  idea 
has  always  been  that  purchasers  wanted  and  should  have  the  best  heating  plant  that  could  be 
built,  and  knowing  that  the  success  of  the  one  register  furnace  depends  absolutely  on  the 
volume  and  force  of  the  current  of  warm  air  we  devised  the  outside  cool  air  return  pipes. 
A  glance  at  the  diagram  will  show  you  the  reason  you  get  a  more  even  distribution  of  heat 
through  the  whole  house  on  account  of  this  vital  Sterling  Feature. 

A.  Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion  and  saving  fuel. 

B.  Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more  quickly  and 
higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C.  Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to 

the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air  .  , . 

flow  very  swiftly  into  and  through  the  heating  $  / 

chambers  D,  and  then  pours  it  out  with  great 
force  through  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling 
features 

Here  are  some  others:  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks 
of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used),  special  fire  pot  if 
natural  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas 
proof  joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  free  book  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer.  For  years  this’  furnace  has  been  making  a 
record  of  keeping  the  houses  warm  and  fuel  bills  down. 

Ask  for  our  free  book  on  the  Sterling  Range. 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with 
one  hod  of  coal. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  "NATIONAL’ 

Style  Book 
Shows 
Everything 
for  All  the 
Family 


This  New  "NATIONAL’  Style  Book 

is  YOURS 


THIS  new  “NATIONAL”  Spring  and  Summer  Style 
Book  is  yours — free,  simply  for  the  asking. 

With  it  the  whole  family  can  wear  New  York  Styles — 
at  “NATIONAL”  prices.  * 

It  shows  everything  for  women  and  men,  real  values 
in  men’s  suits  and  shoes  and  hats  and  shirts,  everything 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  women  and  misses  it  offers 

The  Best  New  York  Styles 

at  Money-Saving  Prices 

We  want  every  reader  of  Rural  New  Yorker  just  to  see  this 
new  446-page  book  and  to  study  its  prices.  It  gives  you  something 
to  measure  all  prices  by.  For  the  Sake  of  merely  knowing  in  these 
unsettled  times  just  how  prices  do  compare — for  this  price  com¬ 
parison  alone — you  should  write  for  your  free  copy  of  this  book  we 
have  reserved  here  for  you. 

But  for  more  than  the  money-saving  it  offers,  for  more 
than  the  dollar-economy  it  brings,  there  is  the  personal  satisfaction, 
the  delight  of  New  York  styles,  of  Authoritative  “NATIONAL” 
Styles  in  all  kinds  of  apparel. 


To  see  the  new  Suits,  and  Coats,  and  Dresses,  and  Hats,  and 
Waists,  just  to  see  the  fashion  plates  of  everything  new — this 
alone  is  worth  the  trouble  of  merely  filling  in  the  coupon  for  your 
own  copy  of  this  new  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book. 

Don’t  you  at  least  miss  this  pleasure,  don’t  you  miss  the 
saving  that  goes  with  the  greater  satisfaction  of  “NATIONAL” 
Clothes. 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  shown  here  or,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  cut  your  magazine,  simply  write  us  a  post  card 
asking  for  the  book  and  saying  you  are  a  reader  of  / 

Rural  New  Yorker — that  is  enough  to  bring  you  /  FREE 
the  book  by  return  mail  free.  j^ONEY 

OUR  GUARANTEE  SAVING 

We  guarantee  every  article  we  sell,  COUPON 

every  price  we  quote.  And  you  are  to  _ 

be  the  judge.  If  you  are  not  /  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co., 
pleased  with  everything  you  buy  /  212  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

from  the  “NATIONAL”  simply  /  please  senJ  me  FREE  mJr 

copy  of  the  “NATIONAL”  Money- 
Saving  Spring  Style  Book.  I  am  a  reader 
of  “  Rural  New  Yorker.” 


send  it  back  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money  and 
pay  transportation 
both  ways. 


Name. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

212  WEST  24TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


/  Street. 


Town. 


State.. 
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The  Bell  Cow 
for  Profit 

'0U  can  point  with  pride  and 
joy  to  a  Jersey.  Jerseys  are  a 
pride  because  of  their  beautiful 
appearance,  and  a  joy  because  they 
are  money-makers. 

They  don’t  eat  merely  to  live,  but 
to  produce  the  richest  quality  of  milk 
from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  Every 
dollar  you  invest  in  fodder  goes  to  and 
from  the  udder  cf  a  Jersey. 


*\> 


he  average 
Jersey  milk  is  5. 37% 
butter  fat.  Jersey  milk, 
Tersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  are 
me  of  quality,  and  bring  the  best 
prices  on  the  market. 

The  J ersev ‘  ‘milker’  ’matures  younger  than  other  breeds,  and 
doesn’t  go  dry  as  soon.  Always  hale  and  hardy  in  any  climate. 

Ask  any  breeder  why  they  call  the  Jersey  the  Pride — Prize 
—  Profit  Breed.  Or  let  us  tell  you  why  the  Jersey  is  the 
best  cow  investment  in  the  world,  in  our  free  book¬ 
let,  “Profitable  Facts  About  Jerseys.” 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
322*G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner' 


AYRSHIRES 


JERSEYS 


CATTLE 


Prince  Real 

Champion  of  New  England  when  shown  and  Jr.  Cham¬ 
pion  1913  International,  continues  to  produce  the  best. 

BONNIE  MAD  ALINE 

Champion  1919  cow  ol  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  our  herd  ol  45  head. 

BOTH  SEXES.  BOTH  AGES.  PRICED  RIGHT.  VISITORS  WELCOME 

SOUTHERN  ACRES  FARM.  Shelburne,  Vermont 

J.  WATSON  WEBS,  Owner  ALU.  MORRISON,  Herdsman. 


ABERDEEN 

ANGUS 


THE  IMPROVED  BEEF  BREED 

Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  Si.,  New  York 


Fnr'salp  nr  Fynlmniip  PYRE  TSREl)  JERSEY 

roroaie  or  txcnange  oows  AN1)  heifers 

Registered.  BF.XELLF.X  KAKJI,  Wilmot  Road.  New  Rochelle,  N  T. 

For  Sale-rn:  r^dof  High  Grade  Jerseys 

All  four  and  five  yrs.  old.  Some  just  fresli;  others 
due  to  comp  in  this  spring.  Thirty-four  fiend. 

A.  P.  FULTON  -  FERNUALE,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 

PERCH  ERON  STALLION— 10  yrs.  old.,  reg.,  for 
sale  or  trade.  Weight,  1.000  lbs.  Sure  foal  getter  of 
extra  fine  colts.  Price.  5450  ;  or  will  trade  for  cat¬ 
tle  of  equal  value.  Good  worker  in  any  harness  and 
easy  to  handle.  ALEX.  N.  SMITH,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


linking  Shorthorns  j££iB2d 

or  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers, 
nquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Poniesi?.«T,£.1 


BROS  . 

_ .,  _  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .$. 


DOGS 


milking  shorthorns.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  mass  Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

- - — — - — - |  Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  puns  all  ages. 

O-l,  lUlll/inw  Charlhann  Hull  FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 

L" Or  bale  Keg.  Milking  Nhorlnorn  Hull  RABBITS.  Send  fic.  for  large  instructive  list-of  what 

15’i  mos,  old.  Papers  furnished,  hulett  BROS.,  Clymer,  N.v.  I  you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland,  low. 


te|GUERNSEYSrS“& 


Products 


$546  was  the  average  price  paid  for  all  Guernseys 
sold  at  public  auction  in  1910.  This  average  sur¬ 
passes  that  obtained  It.v  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds.  An 
auction  sale  lets  the  buyer  set  the  price.  Ilis  price  is  the 
only  true  indication  of  the  value  placed  on  the  breed  by  the 
public.  Let  us  tell  you  why  Guernseys  lead  in  popular  favor. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  43  Peterboro,  N  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voting  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Sale 


iitumiHmiuimmiimHiiiiiimiiiimmi 


Seven  Guernsey  Cows  — 

With  one  exception  all 
are  young — All  are  well 
bred  —  All  are  superior 
individuals  —  All  are 
bred — All  are  free  from 
disease — All  are  produc¬ 
ers  —  All  are  typical 
Guernseys. 

Send  for  Descriptive  List  and  Price 

H.  HAYWARD, 


-iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiimitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHiiitiiiimiiiiii? 


E 
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$400.00 


WILL  BVY 

Fisherman  of  Oaks  Farm 

N§.  59575.  horn  April  20,  1919.  Sire  A,  Langwater  Fisherman, 
No.  21673.  Darn.  Nora  ol  Glenburnie,  No.  37533 

A  calf  hard  to  fault  in  any  way,  handsomely  marked 
straight  on  tl.e  back,  long  body  and  well  grown;  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  May  and  out  of  Langwater 
Pearl  with  a  record  of  12763  lbs.  milk  and  689  lbs.  fat, 
and  was  sold  for  $5000.00.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Glenwood's  Mainstay  on  her 
sire's  side  and  of  King  Masher  on  her  dam's  side.  She 
is  a  wonderful  cow  and  carries  a  perfect  udder.  Calf 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  It. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  O0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2l/2  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


MAPLE  GLEN  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

will  buy  tuberculin  tested 
bull  calf,  born  Feb.  24,  19 19 

He  is  well  grown,  straight  and  square  as 
a  brick,  smid  form.  Sired  by  Florham 
Laddie,  that  great  pioneer  son  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  traces  to  Glenwood  Boy  of  Had- 
don  and  Pretoron  dam’s  side.  Dam  A.  K. 
473.21  fat 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Reg.  Jersey  BuIICalves 

Bred  by  Jap’s  Jolly  Joy  No.  148682,  out  ol  high 
testing  and  R.  0.  M.  Dams 

Tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

No  heifers  forjsale. 

Karha  Farm  Parksville 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Snllivm  Co.,  N.Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  anil  see  them  or  write. 
CHAlCLI.S  G.  FOSTER,  p.  0.  Bax  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


and  heifers.  The  world’s  best. 
Sophie's  Tormentor  blood  lines. 
D.  J.  Kkxkit  -  McYeytown,  Pexk. 


Guernseys 

OF  QUALITY 

A  few  bulls  at  reasonable  prices 
HERD  SIRE; 

WYEBltOOK  ALTA  IK 

Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Hull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Very  De¬ 
sirable  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Reg. 
GEO.  H.  CABLE 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


FOR 
SALE 

Forth  S.u.km.  X.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  diicing  do 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  A 


8 

James 


E.  van  At-styve. 


Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
dams  and  one  of  V. 
Accredited  Herds. 
Kinpkrhook.  N.Y. 


sale  Reg.  Young  Guernsey  Bulls  ™nCedRe£ 

istcr  Bams,  sired  by  Langwater  Major,  more  than  a 
three-quarter  brother  the  world’s  champion  2-yr.-old 
Guernsey  cow.  M.  J.  Grimes  &  Bro.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Young, Pure-bred  Guernsey  Bulls prieeFsarHyou 

own  a  grade  herd,  improve  it  by  placing  one  of  these 
hulls  at  its  lrend.  Slinghnrk  Farm,  Sangertln,  N.V. 

P. bull  calf.  Traces  to  Miranda  of  Maple- 
UUernSey  toil  (927  lbs.  B.  F.lGolden  Secret.  King  of 
May.  Glenwood’s  Mainstay,  Holden  IV.  and  Masher's 


May 
Sequel 


Price.  $50.  Morni.noside  Farm,  Bylraulu,  l’a. 


Mary  Rose  Guernsey 

BULL  CALF 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  fine  indi¬ 
vidual  from  A.  R.  Dam.  Good  in  every  way. 

HEAD  RIVER  FARM 

Smithtown,  -  -  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Qhilmark  parm  guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A. It.  Dams,  also  5  A. It.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Richard  1).  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull 


7  months  old,  5125. 
May  Rose  bred  on 
both  sides.  Good 
size,  nicely  marked.  Write  for  extended  pedi¬ 
gree.  Here  is  a  big  bargain  for  someone. 

C.  G.  Meaker  Co.,  Inc.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smitiiville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  N’kw  York 


GOATS 


For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

H  pure  and  better.  815  and  up.  IIREO  POPS  $40  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  It.  1>.  5,  Norristown.  Pa 

r-rC-la  ’7  Toggenhurg  Kids  from  !  and  5-qt.  does, 
r  Of  0316  Jut. Gordon  -  Ckaxbi’iiv.  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 
AMERICAN  BLUES.  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  'iOt  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Avc.,  Ml. Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  II.  &  F.  Aten,  of  America,  Inc, 


The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  BABBITRIES 

We  are  Breeding  Winners  in  Rufus  Beds  and  Now 
Zealands,  Inter-St, nte  Fair,  Trenton,  Oct.  29.  Blue 
Ribbon  Pet  Stock  Show,  Phillipsburg,  Dec.  19. 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  Jan.  20.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  Jan.  20.  Get  our  literature  and 
prices.  We  guarantee  every  sale  to  please. 

Theo.  S.  Moore,  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

p. ||*  Dimo  and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RARUIT8 

U  0 1 1 16  r  lips  nelson  imos.  •  Grove  city,  Pa. 

r-  It  Inch  Siberian  II  area. 

lOr  oalo  W.  I,  WHKBI.K,  124  Princeton  ltd..  Fitchburg,  Man 


. . . 

1  Important  to  Advertisers 

|  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
1  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
I  day  morning  iu  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
!  ment  •  should  roach  us  on  Wed- 
I  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
f  ing  week’s  paper. 

|  £ 


D  fieri  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  • 
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189,350  Registration  Certif¬ 
icates  Issued  in  a  Year 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 
1910  1S9,350  certificates  of  registration  of 
pedigrees  and  transfers  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary’s  office  of  The  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association,  producing  a  gross 
revenue  of  $212,257.50.  To  the  student 
of  facts  this  great  volume  of  business,  of 
but  one  department,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  administration  of  Holstein  affairs 
has  been  able  and  sound.  An  owner  of 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  is  a  partner  in 
all  the  benefits  directly  or  indirectly  aris¬ 
ing  from  this  progressive  management. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 


BERKSHIRES 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSH1RES 


Flintstone  Columbia  8th,  270098 

This  gilt  Is  a  typical  representative  of  our  young 
sows.  She  is  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  to  far¬ 
row  April  15.  Let  us  send  you  pedigreesof  ourcom- 
ing  litters. 

Two  good  sows  of  like  type  are  consigned  to  the 
Eastern  Berksh  i  re  Congress  Sale  at  Brattle  boro ,  Vt. , 
March  3d.  Both  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  for 
April  farrow. 

A  few  fall  pigs  for  sale. 


Brattleboro,  Vermont 


A  DOUBLE  BRED  KING  SEGIS  BULL 

HEBE  is  a  show  bull  born  January  13, 1920.  His  sire 
is  one  of  the  greatest  producing  sons  of  KING 
LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

This  youngster’s  dam  is  an  ARO  grand-daughter 
Of  KING  REGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTKA,  the  famous 
$50,000  bull.  Price,  #  1 3  s . 

We  also  have  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same 
breeding  at  fanners  prices. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME ,  R.  F.  D.  No.2.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

80  reg.  heifers,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  10  reg.  heifer  calves, 
3  mos.  old.  18  reg.  bulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  60  reg.  cows,  fresh 
and  springers.  60  high  grade 
Holstein  springers.  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  85  high  grade 
heifers,  part  of  them  bred.  J4 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20  to 
$25  each.  The  SPOT  to  buy  Hol- 
steins  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y 

Caw  Ca|a  50  Grade  Holstein  Fresh 
rUI  Vulv  Cows  and  Springers 

Thesj  cows  are  good  size,  young  and  in  nice  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  heavy  producers.  Carload  lots  a 
specialty.  Prices  right.  180  miles  from  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. 

JAMES  CHAMBERS 

Walton,  New  York 

Res.  Holstein  Bull  Cali  &  ?,!&“"&£■ 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $85.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifers  and  a  Yearling  Bull  for  sale. 

Stevens  Bros.  -  Wilson,  New  York 


HoUtrln-Krl«nIati  llelfrr  and  Bull  Calve,.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGrjw,  Ctrllind  C«.,  N.Y 


SWINE 


DurOCS  lined*  GUU 

And  Service  Boars 
Visit  the  farms  and 

talk  with  a  Recognized 
lhiroc-Jerse.v  Hog  Au¬ 
thority.  See  the  greatest 
Herd  of  Pure  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  Hogs  within  500 
miles.  (We  pay  R.  U. 
Fare  of  any  buyer.) 
Write  for  Particulars 
ami  Prices.  Enclose  10c  for  hook  on  “HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H.  WHITNEY.  Owner,  ENFIELD,  CONN. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  mid  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H-  It.  LUCKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


Blu  Uluded  Udder  i.ed  coat. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  Specials 

400-lb.hred  yearlings.  300-lb. hred  Spring  gilts.  175-lb. 
open  Fail  gilts.  1  top  yearling  boar.  Prices  from 

J.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Pres.  ROY  McVAUGH.  Bus.  Mgr.  Kinderbook.  N.  Y. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


Pathfinder,  Defender®™} 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 


Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 


DEFENDER 


Blue  Bludud  Under  Kcd  Top 


Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  •  •  N.  J. 


For  Sale 


TO  AVOID  INBREEDING.  Duroc  boars;  inoculat¬ 
ed.  Prize  winners.  Grand  Golden  Model,  Kin- 


derhook  Pilot  Strain. 

- • - 


Fan  line  Uauor  Farm*,  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 


UlirOC  September  Sow  Pigs 

as  good  as  they  make  them.  FKKO  tilKRKK,  Wreduport,  Sl.T. 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  W"™?* 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Throa  Rniro  1  R«w,  120  lbs.  each.  Grandsire,  Callaway 
I  III  BK  Dual  o  Kdd.  October  farrow.  Will  take  orders 
for  April  1st  pigs.  Sows,  Schoolmaster  breeding.  Sire, 
C.  C.  Wonder  Leader.  HUBERT  C-  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 


TAMWORTHmd  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succoaaor  to  Weatviow  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  WliiHlon-Snlem.  N.  C. 


Reg.  Hampshire  PIGS  wlct 

very  prolific,  $10  each.  Barred  ltock  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels  from  exhibition  stock,  $4  and 
#3  each.  B  Giant  Hares,  all  ages,  $2  Pair  and  up. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rlvenburg.  Prop.,  Munnsville  N  V. 


20  REGISTEKED  BIG  TYPE 

Poland-China  Sows  and  Gilts  ££££& 

April  farrow.  Highest  class  breeding.  Write  for  Par¬ 
ticulars  CYRUS  FIKE  S  SON.  R  0.  No.  1.  Ashland,  Ohio 


Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  20  bred  gilts — daughters  of 
Epochal  O.  S.  F.  and  Superior  O.  S.  F.  2d, 

due  to  farrotv  in  March,  April  and  May, 
price  $125  each,  recorded  and  delivered. 

Fall  Shoats 

Trios — 2  sows  and  1  hoar  not  related 
price  $100  recorded  and  delivered. 

3  Aug.  service  boars  sired  by  Epochal  O. 
S.  F.  $75  recorded  and  delivered. 

100  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  Epochal  O.  S.  F. ,  Superior  O.S.  F. 
2d  and  Emblems  Value  3d.  Dams  large 
prolific  sows — litters  of  8  to  13  vigorous 
pigs.  Pigs  to  lie  shipped  in  March  and 
April  when  two  months  old. 

Special  Price 

Sows  $30  each, recorded  and  express  paid. 

Boars  $25  “  “  . 

Trios — 2  sows  and  1  boar  not.  related  $80 
recorded  and  delivered.  Yearling  sows 
all  sold.  We  pay  express  charges  within  1,000 
miles  in  the  U.  S,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER.  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rHiS  (BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
CUHE  CH A MPIOZAC  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 

I Boars ,  (jilts  and  Fall  Tigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  J&uncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extrainice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
forsizeand  prolificacy  for  twenty  years  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1910  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  BOX  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  High  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow,  For  Prices  AY  rite 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  itnmuned;  300  head:  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  iervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  ami  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  bo  satisfactory  to  pnt-r baser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

1  have  for  sale  20  iiead  of  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  to  far¬ 
row  in  February  and  March.  Bred  to  first-class  sires. 
Cholera  immune.  Write  for  description  aud  price. 
J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Shadow  Lane  BERKSHIRES  Mart'll  pigs,  8-wkfL-old, 

$20  each^registored.  Shadow  Lane  Fakm,  Lumber  City.  r». 


The  Perfect  Salt  for  All 
Purposes  on  the  Farm. 

For  use  in  salting  meats — salting  butter,  stock  feeding, 
cooking  for  the  table  and  for  all  other  purposes  where 
6alt  is  used  on  the  farm. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

is  the  quickest  dissolving  and  highest  grade  salt  produced. 

If  it  should  happen  that  your  dealer  is  not  handling  our  salt,  write  us. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  III.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SWINE 


The  finest  lot  of 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 
pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsoa  few  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  18  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 

Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  Box  66,  Westchester, Pa. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  ail  recorders.  Write  i 
tiie  Secretary  forinstructious  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’r,  Box  66,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Pa.  j 


FOR  SALE: 


ForSale-ChesterWhiteReg.Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
II.  llnnenhower,  Mgr.,  Penllyu,  l’n.  II.  E.  Dr»»ton,Prop. 

Pkoolor  U/hilno  Special  sale.  Pigs.  $$.  $10,  $12  each; 
unesier  YlIlllGo  prepaid.  Also  sow  and  11  pigs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  Neureille,  Pa. 


UPoland-Ohina  PIGS 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day.  Viz.:  The  Big-I!oi>  and  the  Dlsher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  K .VO.V,  Box  SO,  Danbury,  Connecticut 


DUROC-JERSEYS  JgJ  «RSi?«SE 

C.  O.  HAXFORD  &  Sox  -  SUFFIELD.  CONN. 


TWO  SOWS  for  Sa/eS^l: 

C.  I-arge,  nice  2-vr.-olds.  Exceptionally  good  mothers. 

$110  both.  WORTH  V.  T.  ROUSE,  Route  No.  2.  Cutakill,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Big  type,  bred  for  size  aud  prolificacy. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 

you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  P3. 


Berkshires  s°™e-Uirifty Reg..$is 


size. 


to  $20  ;  unreg.,  $s  to  $12,  according  to 
Unusual  values.  CLOYLKliiLF,  FAKM,  Charlotte  N.Y, 


I  arrra  RorUhirn  OF  BEST  BREEDING.  Good  show  vec- 
Ldlge  DGlKSnire  orj_  Bred  sows  ami  gilts.  Good 
fall  pigs.  Low  price  on  young  boars.  Cholera  im¬ 
mune.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Closing  Out  Sals  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  N.  MaPHERSOX,  Scottsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Kam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  G l.vdstoN K,  R.  J, 


Reg.ShropshireEwes 


for  sale.  Also  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilsan,  N.Y. 


ForSale 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Apply  01*11111  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  ¥. 


Stl 


’.e  Thoroughbred  ShropshireRam  ARMONK,  N.  Y! 


Wanted 


One  Hundred  Ewes,  to 

K.  H.  Woodruff 


lamb  April  or  May. 
Guilford,  Conn. 


jFARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESS 


This  Hydraulic  Press  will  work  up  your 
apple  cull  into  profitable  cider.  You  can  also 
make  money  pressing 
Our  high  pressure  construction  gets 
all  the  juice  with  minimum  power  and 
operating  expense.  Sizes  15  to  400 
barrels  a  day,  suitable  for 
individual  and  merchant 
service. 

Illustrated  Catalog 
free  on  request 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co, 

Ltd..  Box  130, 

York,  Pa. 

We  also  make 
Engines  and  Boil¬ 
ers.  Sawmills, 

Threshers,  Implements,  etc, 

Write  for  descriptions. 


Why  endure  several  months  of  zero  weather 
when  all  can  be  eliminated  by  securing  a  farm 
In  TEXAS?  High  cost  of  living  reduced  to  a 
minimum  with  long  cropping  seasons  averaging 
ten  months.  Why  pay  $300.00  per  acre  for 
Northern  lauds,  when  lands  equal  in  productivity 
can  be  bought  under  $100  per  acre  in  TEXAS? 

TEXAS  offers  fruit  land  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  United  States;  truck  farming  close  to  mar¬ 
kets:  unequalled  possibilities  in  dairy  farming; 
good  schools,  churches,  roads,  transportation 
facilities  and  a  healthful  climate.  Combine 
work  with  pleasure  in  TEXAS.  Write  us  your 
needs,  stating  size  of  farm  wanted,  amount  of 
cash  payment  and  ask  for  our  AGRICULTURAL 
BOOKLET. 

Texas  Railroad  Agricultural  Committee, 
Room  306-K,  M.  K.  &  T.  Building, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


we  sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  listof  NewYork  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MAN’DEYILLE 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc„0ept.  I.Olean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


PRINTED  ENVELOPES.  LETTERHEADS  for  farmers,  poultrymen, 
stockmen.  Superior  quality.  Samples  showing  latest 
ideas,  postpaid,  free.  H.  5.  MOO  IF,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 


MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  IlOCR.  SELL  MENIYET8 

geniS  a  patent  (witch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 


1  GENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday;  Profits,  $2  50  each;  Square  Deal:  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  RL'SLER  COMPANY.  Johnstown.  Ohio 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 

_  _ 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


/  When  Your 
Silage  Gives  Out 

The  grain  ration  must  be  changed  to  combine  with 
the  available  roughage  so  that  the  amounts  of 
digestible  protein,  carbohydrates  and  other  nutri¬ 
ents  are  supplied  in  the  same  quantities,  if  shrink¬ 
age  in  milk  is  to  be  avoided. 

Through  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  normal  milk 
production  is  maintained  when  changes  in  roughage 
are  necessary  and  the  required  nutrients  are 
furnished  at  lowest  cost  without  unbalancing  the 
ration. 

The  home  grown  roughages  are  classified  and  feeds 
prepared  to  be  used  with  each  class;  changes 
from  one  kind  of  roughage  to  another  kind  can  be  made  and  the 
nutritive  standard  maintained  by  making  use  of  the  feed  which 
is  adapted  to  the  roughage  being  fed: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage,  green 
fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughage  will  be  found  with  every 
bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  when  fed  as 
intended . 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Servico  containing  valuable 
information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home-grown  feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


Too  Much  Protein 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to 
my  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows :  5(>0 

lbs.  corn  and  cob  chop.  400  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  O.  P. ;  000  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  GOO  lbs.  gluten  feed. 
For  roughage  I  have  volunteer  wheat  in 
Alfalfa;  wheat  is  about  one-third  amount 
of  hay  :  also  corn  stover  and  also  a  poor 
grade  silage.  Would  you  criticise  this 
ration?  E.  d. 

Maryland. 

It  is  evident  that  you  have  included 
rather  extravagant  amounts  of  protein, 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  silage  and  rough- 
age  are  both  of  low  grade.  I  very  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  as  much 
as  GOO  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  in  this  combina¬ 
tion.  especially  if  it  is  gluteu  meal  rather 
than  gluten  feed.  Otherwise  your  combi¬ 
nation  is  a  good  one.  The  only  criticism 
that  the  mere  observation  of  this  ration 
would  suggest  is  that  it  is  inclined  to  be 
concentrated,  and  I  should  prefer  includ¬ 
ing  some  buckwheat  middlings  or  buck¬ 
wheat  bran  to  replace  half  of  the  gluteu 
feed. 

Give  the  cows  all  of  the  silage  that  they 
will  clean  up  twice  daily,  and  if  your 
roughage  is  not  particularly  palatable, 
they  should  be  given  as  much  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer  wheat  and  Alfalfa  as  they  would 
clean  up  with  relish  once  daily. 


oats 

than 

feed 


Ration  with  Sheaf  Oats 

I  am  feeding  my  cows  sheaf  oats  once 
a  day  and  one-half  bushel  of  silage,  two 
quarts  of  mixed  feed,  and  all  the  gool 
clover  hay  they  can  clean  up.  Is  there 
any  milk  in  oats  fed  in  the  straw?  My 
cows  look  well,  but  they  seem  to  be  very 
J  scurfy,  and  they  rub  themselves.  I  have 
doctored  them  for  lice,  but  don't  find  any 
on  them.  I  feed  salt  and  sulphur.  Would 
this  make  them  itch?  Is  there  any  harm 
in  it.  or  is  there  any  great  good  in  it? 

Vermont.  L.  B. 

(  tats  fed  in  the  sheaf  or  bundle  would 
make  good  roughage  for  dairy  cows,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  scurfy  condition  that 
you  describe.  However,  the  sheaf 
Would  be  better  suited  for  horses 
for  dairy  cows.  The  ready  mixed 
that  you  identify  is  not  a  balanced  ration 
in  itself,  and  it  would  be  well  if  you  would 
supplement  this  material  with  some  corn 
and  cottonseed  meal,  using  ”>00  !bs.  of 
your  ready-mixed  ration,  800  lbs.  of  corn 
and  250  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  It  is 
possible  that  your  cows  are  infested  with 
lice  or  vermin.  Take  four  quarts  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  add  one  quart  of  gasoline  and 
apply  this  concoction  with  a  rice  root 
brush  over  the  back  line,  coating  such 
parts  as  evidence  irritation.  The  trouble 
will  probably  disappear.  There  is  no 
harm  in  feeding  salt  and  sulphur,  and  the 
latter  ought  to  thin  down  the  blood  and 
cool  off  the  system.  It  might  be  well  to 
feed  some  glauber  salts,  say  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  to 
thin  down  the  blood  still  further. 


mm  a 

i 

#t)AlR^FEED 


The  same  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Crains. 

TI-O-GA  C»lf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  feed  for 
Horses). 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


probably  could  sell  our  entire  stock  at 
$G.50  apiece.  We  have  had  no  experience 
in  hogging  corn  and  Soy  beans,  and  wish 
your  opinion  ns  to  about  how  many  head 
would  be  required  for  the  three  acres. 
We  want  to  turn  them  in  September  1 
and  feed  for  eight  weeks,  with  plenty  of 
water  and  tankage  in  a  self-feeder.  The 
young  pigs  will  be  on  good  Alfalfa  pasture 
all  Summer  and  fed  a  little  corn  along 
to  help  balance  the  i*ation.  G.  b. 

Your  proposal  to  plant  Soy  beans  with 
corn  intended  for  hogging  down  purposes 
is  an  excellent  one.  Assuming  that  the 
area  will  yield  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  you  would  harvest  from  it  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  225  bushels.  At  the  least  cal¬ 
culation  450  lbs.  of  corn  harvested  in  this 
way  ought  to  yield  you  100  lbs.  of  pork. 
On  this  basis  your  pigs  ought  to  gain 
8.100  lbs.  in  weight  from  this  area.  If 
the  pigs  have  been  pastured  on  Alfalfa 
and  supplied  only  a  limited  amount  of 
grain,  say  2}£  lbs.  daily  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight  they  will  probably  weigh 
approximately  125  lbs.  when  they  are 
ready  to  turn  into  the  field  of  corn  and 
Soy  beans  on  September  1.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  this  is  the  most  desirable  weight 
of  pig  to  use  for  such  harvesting.  I 
would  figure  on  using  20  or  25  hogs  to 
clean  up  this  area,  which  they  ought  to 
do  iu  35  or  40  days. 


Ration  with  Clover  Hay 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following 
ration  for  milch  cows:  200  lbs  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  200  lbs  oilmeal  and  200  lbs.  •gluten 
feed,  1  lb.  grain  to  each  •”>  V»  lbs.  milk 
produced,  the  grain  made  into  a  mash 
with  hot  water,  not  sloppy  and  a  little 
more  moist  than  crumbly?  E.  sc.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  mois¬ 
tening  the  grain  ration  supplied  to  dairy 
cows.  It  is  a  false  idea  to  conclude  that 
the  mere  moistening  of  dry  grain  will 
provide  succulence  or  will  create  the  same 
condition  that  is  obtained  through  the 
use  of  silage  or  beet  pulp.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  lias  been  demonstrated  that  di¬ 
gestion  is  less  complete  where  the  grain 
is  moistened  than  where  it  is  fed  dry. 
So  far  as  your  mixture  is  concerned,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  amount  of  oats 
be  increased  t>>  200  lbs.  and  that  you  add 
200  lbs.  of  buckwheat  middlings.  You 
could,  no  doubt,  increase  your  production 
substantially  through  the  addition  of 
moistened  beet  pulp  which  has  been  sat¬ 
urated  with  molasses  water.  Feed  the 
animals  in  addition  to  the  grain  ration 
suggested  all  the  roughage  that  they  will 
clean  up,  consisting  of  clover  hay  aud 
corn  fodder. 


Milk-making  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  grade 
Jerseys  of  the  following  feeds:  Ilomiuy. 
bran,  ground  oats,  cottonseed  meal  aud 
beet  pulp,  to  be  fed  with  clover  Alfalfa 
or  pea  hay?  A,  L.  T. 

Tennessee. 

It  is  assumed  from  your  inquiry  that 
you  have  no  silage  and  that  you  contem¬ 
plate  using  moistened  beet  pulp  as  a 
[source  of  succulence.  If  this  is  correct, 
mix  your  grain  ration  in  the  following 
proportion:  400  lbs.  of  hominy.  GOO  lbs. 
of  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  of  cottonseed, 
200  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  of  bran.  Sat¬ 
urate  100  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  about  12  hours 
previous  to  feeding.  Feed  a  cow  yielding 
30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  15  or  20  lbs.  of 
the  moistened  beet  pulp  and  7  or  S  lbs. 
of  the  grain  mixture.  In  addition,  give 
her  all  of  the  clover  hay  or  roughage  that 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Calves 

T  have  two  registered  Guernsey  calves, 
one  bull  and  one  heifer,  about  10  months 
old.  Have  plenty  of  mixed  hay,  mostly 
clover,  but  am  short,  of  corn  fodder.  What 
grains  would  be  best  to  use  with  hay  to 
make  a  balanced  ration  for  them,  and 
how  much  ?  g.  w.  M. 

Clover  hay  could  he  relied  upon  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  roughage  for  calves  10 
months  old :  in  fact,  I  should  prefer  this 
material  to  auy  other  substance  except 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  hay.  As  a  grain 
ration  I  should  use  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  eornmeal  and  oilmeal, 
•i nd  would  feed  5  or  G  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
per  calf  per  day.  I  would  feed  half  of 
the  grain  iu  the  morning  aud  half  at 
night,  aud  allow  the  youngsters  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  clover  hay  during  the  reminder  of 
the  time  that  they  were  in  the  stable. 


Ration  for  Calves 


Crops  for  “’Hogging  Down” 

We  expect  to  plant  a  three-acre  patch 
to  corn  and  Soy  beaus  and  hog  it  down 
in  the  Fall.  ii:  the  season  is  favorable 
this  land  ought  to  produce  GO  or  70  bn. 
to  the  acre,  possibly  75  bu.  We  have 
five  O.  1.  <4f&bmod  sows,  four  of  which 
will  farrow  the  hist  of  February,  so  the 
pigs  are  ready  to  wean  about  April  10 
to  15.  ,We  have  a  good  market  here  for 
early  Spring  pigs  at  six  weeks  old.  and 


Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  raising 
a  heifer  calf  eight  weeks  old?  I  have 
Hour  middlings,  bran,  eornmeal,  gluten 
feed,  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  stover.  Give 
quantity  to  be  fed  at  each  feeding. 

Wyandanch,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  8. 

Several  years  ago  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  reported  excellent  results 
from  feeding  calves  from  birth  up  to  six 
months  of  age  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  hominy,  oilmeal.  red  dog 
Hour  aud  bloodmeal.  It  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  add  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  to  each 
5  or  G  lhs.  of  milk  fed  twice  daily.  Iu 
addition  I  would  keep  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  before  the  calve*?  at  all  times,  aud 
let  them  nibble  away  on  a  dry  grain  ra 
tiou  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran. 
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Get  ’em  out  of  bed 

at  the  same  time 

YY7HEN  you  crawl  into  bed  at  night  and  it 
™  hasn’t  been  made  right,  you  don’t  get  the 
refreshing  repose  you  need. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  seeds.  Unless  they  are 
tucked  in  right,  at  just  the  proper  depth,  and  the 
coverlet  pulled  over  them,  those  that  get  up  will  start 
the  day  badly  handicapped.  Some  won’t  get  up  at 
all.  That  will  mean  a  real  loss  to  your  pocket. 

There  is  a  way  to  put  the  seed  to  bed  so  that  every 
one  with  a  spark  of  life  in  it  will  pop  its  head  out  from 
under  the  cover  at  the  same  time,  to  get  its  face 
washed  by  the  rain. 

A  Hoosier,  an  Empire  Jr.  or  a  Kentucky  Grain  Drill  will  go 
further  toward  increasing  crop  yield  than  any  other  one  element. 
You  may  not  be  increasing  your  acreage — you  may  have  under 
Cultivation  every  foot  you  own.  These  drills  will  do  this  for  you — 
they  will  sow  your  grain  at  the  proper  depth  and  cover  .it  evenly, 
and  these  facts  are  essential  to  bumper  yields.  They  add  bushels 
to  the  crop  wherever  used.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  rye  or  other  grains 
can  be  planted  in  exactly  the  proper  quantity  to  suit  your  field  and 
weather  conditions. 

No  farm  implement  ever  entered  a  farmer’s  service  with  a  more 
Uniform  record  of  consistent  performance  than  Hoosier,  Empire  Jr.* 
and  Kentucky. 

Use  the  margin  of  this  advertisement  for  sending  us  your  name 
and  address.  Write  on  it,  tear  it  off,  send  it.  At  the  proper  time 
the  International  dealer  will  show  you  the  right  drill.  See  him. 


'  IS".*  *’ 


International  Harvester  Company 


The  Giant  /riTTTTnTj^S  Red  Cross 
Farm  Hand  \^j  1^/  Dynamite 

will  clear  your  land  of  stumps  and  boulders  for  less  money  and 
in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  method  known. 

Put  the  Du  Pont  Giant  Farm  Hand  to  work  converting  your 
waste  land  into  a  profit  making  field.  A  willing  worker,  safe,  al¬ 
ways  ready  and  cheap. 

If  your  project  warrants,  we  will  send  a  demonstrator  to  show 
you  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  do  your  work. 

c Ask  Your  ‘Dealer 

At  any  rate  get  all  the  facts  about  Farming  with 
Explosives.  Write  for  "Handbook  o£  Explosives”  today 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Company,  Inc. 

Sales  Dept. :  Explosives  Division 


WILMINGTON  .*.  DELAWARE 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


b  e»  c  «•  o  o  a  o  oocooooot>Qtf| 


With 

PULLMAN 

VENTILATORS 


Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  eomlition  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
a  sate  place  ’or  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  ami  further 
information.  A  Rents  Wanted. 

PULIJIAN  VENTILATOR  &  NIFG.  CO. 
301  W.  York  Ave.,  York,  l’a. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rieh  “June  shade’’  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.  Try  it!  It  paysl 


Dandelion 

BRAND  m 

ButteWolor 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
nil  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cents 

aV'&ny  store.  Enough  to  color  500  lbs. 
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I  Faster,  Cleaner  Shearing  With  Machine  | 

1  Old  methods  of  sheep  shearing  are  slow  and  waste  15%  of  the  wool.  When  you  shear  1 
=  with  machine  you  not  only  get  more  wool  the  first  cut,  but  the  wool  crop  grows  with  each  I 
1  successive  season.  The  wool  is  longer  and  better,  and  brings  highest  prices. 

\  The  Stewart  No.  9  at  work  The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine  is  profitable  if  you  have  1 
Strongly  built  only  a  dozen  head.  It’s  a  time  and  money  saver  on  flocks  up  to  = 

Easily  operated  300.  Easy  to  operate— strongly  built.  Price,  $19.25.  If  your  dealer  1 

,  doesn't  have  it,  you  can  buy  from  us  by  sending  $2  and  paying  = 

|  balance  on  arrival.  = 

For  flocks  up  to  3,000  the  Stewart  Little  Wonder  is  a  marvel  in  § 
power-operated  equipment.  g 

For  larger  flocks  you  can  operate  as  many  power  shearing  i 

_ „  units  on  line  shaft  as  needed  2 

^  Write  for  our  1920  catalog  and  price  list.  | 

’CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  1 

Dept.  141  ,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Ill.  g 
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f  Over  1 
1  175,000  1 
Mew  Buttor- 
fly  Sep* r» tore 
Now  In  Uee* 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making.  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

m BUTTERFLY  Separator 

0  4^  4%  No.  2%  Junior— a  light-running,  easy- 
kH  U  cleaning,  close-skimming,  durable,  f ully i 
▼  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  I 

per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes"  , 
up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine’' 
shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our 
liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL!  AUUFETn*ED 

Against  Defects  In  Material  and  Workmanship 

You  can  have  80  days’  free  trial  and  see  for  yourself  how  easily  ono  of 
these  splendid  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  before  yon  pay. 

Try  it  alongside  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  1  f  not, 
you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  *2  deposit  and 

Say  the  freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  ono  penny.  You 
ike  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct-from  factory 
offer.  Huy  from  the  manufacturers  and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ilk 


Every  Farm  Needs 
a  Concrete  Mixer 


SHELDON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Box  775  Nehnwka,  Neb. 

Please  send  me  your  new  48- 
page  Book. 


Concrete  improvements  have  saved  money  for  so  many  farmers  that 
their  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  has  become  as  important  a  piece 
of  farm  equipment  as  their  corn  sheller  or  cultivator.  Do  away  with 
the  old-fashioned,  expensive,  back-breaking,  unsatisfactory  hand  and 
ahovel  method.  Mix  your  concrete  the  Sheldon  way  and  get  a  uniform 
mix  every  time;  save  labor,  save  time  and  save  the  cost  of  the  Sheldon 
on  the  first  job. 

SHELDON  CONCRETE  MIXER 

does  the  same  high  grade  work  as  a  $300  mixer,  yet  costs  only  a  fraction 
as  much.  Solidly  built  tostand  strain  and  vibration  for  vears.  Easy  to 
operate— easy  to  move— mixes  two  wheelbarrowsful  at  a  batch— a  IX 
H.  P.  engine  will  run  it 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


m  d  get  our  1920  Book  on  Concrete.  It 
v ill  tell  you  how  you  can  save  money 


anj 

on  your  concrete  work.  Shows  all 
types  of  Sheldon  Mixers  and  gives  our 
direct-to-you  low  prices.  It'a  FREE. 
Get  your  copy  today. 

SHELDON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Boi  775  MEHAWKA,  NEB. 


Nam* 


Address. 
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When  Is  a  Cow  Sick? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  cow  is  healthy  just  because  she  shows  no  special 
symptoms  of  disease.  The  milk  pail  tells  the  story. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  cows  that  have  a  milk  production  below  par  are  suffering  from 
a  sluggish  condition  of  the  digestive  or  genital  organs  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
corrected.  Big  dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  keeping  their  cows  in  condition 
by  the  occasional  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine.  By  acting 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  this  wonderful  medicine 
tones  up  the  system  in  a  surprisingly  short  period  and  the  gain  in 
milk  production  is  inevitable. 

KOW-KURE  is  without  an  equal  in  the  treatment  of  such  cow 
diseases  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Scouring, 

Bunches  and  Milk  Fever.  It  should  be  on  hand  wherever  cows  are 
icept.  Druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  KOW-KURE  in  60c  and  $1.20 
packages.  Send  for  our  free  treatise, 

“THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR.” 

Its  ready-reference  information  on  cow  diseases  may  save  jrou  many 
dollars  when  a  cow  is  taken  sick. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


BOON 


Dleivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


LABEL 


March  0,  102o 

Linseed  Oilmeal  Compared  With  Tankage 

Frequently  farmers  ask  the  question, 
“Does  linseed  oilmeal  make  a  cheaper  su- 
plement  to  corn  in  fattening-  swine  than 
tankage?”  Tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  help  to  answer  this  question.  In 
several  experiments  linseed  oilmeal  has 
been  compared  with  tankage  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  for  corn  by  the  following  combina¬ 
tions  by  weight :  Corn  nine  parts,  tauk- 
age  one  part,  and  corn  five  parts,  linseed 
oilmeal  one  part.  The  average  initial 
weight  of  the  five  pigs  used  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  approximately  145  lbs.  The 
average  daily  grain  for  the  pigs  receiving 
linseed  oilmeal  was  1.85  lbs.,  indicating 
that  the  hogs  do  a  little  better  on  the 
tankage  ration  than  with  the  linseed  oil¬ 
meal  supplement.  The  feed  per  100  lbs. 
gain  for  the  tankage  ration  w  as  396  lbs. 
and  408  lbs.  for  the  linseed  oilmeal  sup¬ 
plement.  With  corn  valued  at  $48  per 
ton  and  hogs  at  $14  per  100  lbs.,  the  cost 
of  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  with  the  tank¬ 
age  ration  was  $8.73.  For  the  oilmeal 
supplement  it  was  $8.44.  The  value  of 
gains  over  the  cost  of  feed  in  the  experi¬ 
ments,  which  cover  12  weeks,  was  $44.22 
for  the  corn-tankage  ration  and  $48.19 
for  the  corn-linseed  oilmeal  ration. 

Since  the  figures  used  in  computing  ex¬ 
periments.  particularly  as  to  cost  price, 
vary  different  seasons  and  in  different 
localities,  only  the  average  daily  gain  and 
the  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  will'  appeal  to 
the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  figure  out 
the  difference  in  value  of  these  rations. 
In  some  sections  the  protein  in  linseed 
oilmeal  may  be  secured  cheaper  than  the 
protein  in  tankage.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  farmer  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  market,  it  may  he  cheaper  to 
haul  tankage  than  linseed  oilmeal.  Tank¬ 
age  also  has  the  advantage  in  containing 
good  mineral  and  bone-building  constitu¬ 
ents  that  could  not  be  secured  in  linseed 
oilmeal.  The  use  of  either  of  these  sup¬ 
plements  will  be  found  to  be  of  much 
more  advantage  than  to  feed  corn  alone. 

In  the  same  experiment  five  pigs  were 
fed  for  12  weeks  on  corn  alone,  their  av¬ 
erage  initial  weight  being  140  lbs.  The 
average  daily  gain  for  this  lot  was  only 
1.47  lbs.,  and  the  feed  requirement  was 
442  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  gain,  being  50  lbs. 
higher  than  the  hogs  fed  tankage  and  44 
lbs.  more  than  the  hogs  receiving  linseed 
oilmeal  as  a  supplement.  Hogs  of  these 
average  weights  will  probably  take  on  fat 
and  gain  faster  than  pigs  of  lighter 
weight.  It  would  bo  more  necessary  to 
;  feed  young  pigs  either  the  corn  tankage  or 
!  the  corn-linseed  oilmeal  ration. 

Ground  Soy  beans  have  also  been  tried 
as  a  supplement  to  corn,  the  ratio  in  this 
case  being  corn  five  parts,  ground  Soy 
beans  one  part.  For  five  pigs  with  an 
average  initial  weight  of  146  lbs.  the 
average  daily  gain  was  1.62.  requiring 
41i  lbs.  of  feed  for  100  lbs.  gain.  Tin- 
ground  Soy  beans  in  this  case  were  val¬ 
ued  at  $48  per  ton.  and  the  cost  of  feed 
per  100  lbs.  gain  with  corn  at  $1  12  pet- 
bushel  was  $8.48.  With  hogs  valued  at 
$14  per  100  lbs.  the  value  of  the  gain  over 
the  cost  of  feed  for  the  12  weeks  was 
CLARENCE  M.  BAKER. 


Get  this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 

„  factory  freight  prepaid 

— lW„  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 
—our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy.  - 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  ail  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book  Snows  150  styles.  Also 
Gatos.  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire — all  at  startling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.^ 

Department  459_ CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  Ontario  "Quebec 


No.  22  will  plant 
perfectly  from  3 y> 
to  5  acres  of  pota- 
toesperday.lt 
is  very  simple 
and  can’t  get 
out  of  order. 


‘Let  us  send 
you  Free,  our 
^ catalogue  and 
also  help  you 
cut  the  cost  in 
two  and  make 
BIGGER  PROFITS  on  your  potatoes 
CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 
151  Chicago  Ave.  Hammond,  Ind. 


The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn  I 
,  ,,  your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

,  .  *• ■  h  ‘  '  in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im¬ 

mense  cities— great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences  JJ 
to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  maybe  bought  at 
■  very  reasonable  prices.  Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  ail  the 
^  conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckon  you  to  investigate. 


A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  .tumped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mal  ic.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

o.  II.  DANA  CO.,  n  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.  U. 


A  Ve'nture  in  Market  Chickens 

I  expect  to  make  a  .venture  in  chicken 
raising  this  Spring.  I  have  a  small  place 
at  the  shores  but  with  land  enough  to 
raise  at  least  200  chickens.  I  want  them 
for  the  market,  do  not  intend  to  carry  any 
over  Vi  inter.  \\  hat  is  the  best  kind  for 
that  purpose?  I  want  to  produce  an  A-l 
article  that  will  bring  a  good  price  to  first- 
class  customers.  Shall  I  buy  my  chicks 
or  incubate  them?  What  ought  I  to  pay 
fox-  chicks  or  for  eggs?  IIow  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  eggs  hatched?  I  have  never 
managed  an  incubator,  but  have  raised 
chicks  from  hens.  a.  xr.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Unless  you  can  secure  considerably 
more  than  the  market  price  for  poultry, 
I  doubt  if  you  will  find  raising  it  for  the 
market  a  profitable  proposition.  Poultry 
meat  produced  from  high-priced  grain  is 
an  expensive  product  and  requires  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  for  its  disposal  to  leave  a 
margin  of  profit  where  it  is  not.  in  a  way, 
a  by-product.  The  R.  I.  I’eds.  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  make  good  market 
fowls  and  are  good  egg  producers,  as  well. 
The  still  heavier  breeds,  like  the  I.aug- 
shaus  and  Brahmas,  are  meat  producers 
alone.  One  of  the  first  mentioned  would 
probably  suit  your  purpose  best.  The 
price  of  eggs  and  of  chicks  varies  with  the 
season,  those  produced  early  costing  mure 
than  if  purchased  later.  You  will  find 
both  advertised  by  poultrymen  in  tin-  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper  at  the  ruling  prices. 
The  percentage  of  eggs  hatched  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  varies  from  nothing  t<>  100 
per  cent,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  count  upou 
more  than  60  per  cent  in  one’s  estimates. 
Any  one  of  the  standard  makes  of  incuba¬ 
tors  may  safely  be  purchased  as  they  are 
all  long  past  the  experimental  stage  and 
are  thoroughly  reliable  in  use.  It  would 
ncertninly  pay  you  to  send  to  your  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Storrs  and  ask  for  their 
bulletins  upon  poultry  raising  and  market¬ 
ing.  It  would  pay  you  well  also  t<»  visit 
a  few  neighboring  poultrymen  and  get 
first-hand  information  with  regard  to  the 
business.  One  season’s  experience  raiding 
200  fowls  and  disposing  of  them  will  teach 
you  much  if  careful  accounts  are  kept  and 
you  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to 
iearu  details  of  the  business.  M.  B.  D. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  fully  agree  with  the  editor  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  the  ground  limestone  fine 
as  meal.  In  an  address  I  made  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Lime  Manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York,  I  told  them  of  a  field  in 
Northern  Maryland  where  the  white  lime¬ 
stone  of  that  section  protruded  over  a 
field.  This  limestone  weathers  on  expos¬ 
ure  till  the  outer  part  shivers  into  crys¬ 
tals  the  size  of  a  boy’s  marbles  and 
smaller.  This  field  had  these  limestone 
crystals  scattered  all  over  it.  and  yet  it 
got  so  acid  that  clover  would  not  thrive 
and  it  was  called  “clover  sick.”  But 
when  some  of  that  same  rock  was  burned 
and  harrowed -in  on  that  field  after  slak¬ 
ing,  it  grew  the  finest  clover  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  If  the  limestone  is  pulverized 
like  meal  it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of 
cost.  It  will  take  twice  as  much  of  the 
ground  rock  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  burned  lime.  Therefore,  if  a  farmer  is 
so  situated  he  can  buy,  freight,  haul, 
and  spread  two  tons  of  the  ground  rock 
as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy,  freight,  haul  and 
spread  one  ton  of  burnt  lime,  after  slak¬ 
ing  or  hydrating  at  home.  When  I  was 
engaged  in  extensive  farming  I  bought 
freshly  burned  lime  in  bulk  in  carloads 
and  then  slaked  it  to  a  powder  with 
water.  I  did  not  buy  the  so-called  agri¬ 
cultural  lime,  the  air-slaked  refuse  of  the 
kiln,  hence  did  not  pay  freight  on  the 
water.  The  lime  doubled  in  bulk  in  slak¬ 
ing,  and  I  could  use  it  at  less  cost  than 
the  ground  limestone. 

More  than  100  years  ago  there  was  the 
same  fad  in  England  for  the  raw  ground 


rock,  and  “chalking”  the  soil  was  all  the 
go,  but  it  died  out  and  the  burnt  lime 
came  back.  Bob  Seeds,  the  well-known 
institute  speaker  in  Pennsylvania,  tells  in 
a  lecture  of  his  called  “How  God  Made 
the  Land  Rich.”  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
farmer  and  his  son  soon  after  they  got  to 
liming.  The  old  man  and  the  boy  were 
leaning  up  against  the  fence  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  they  would  ever  do  with  the 
great  crops  the  lime  was  bringing.  Years 
after  the  old  man  had  gone  to  his  fathers 
and  the  son  was  leaning  against  the 
fence  and  wondering  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  land.  Like  many  others  who 
found  great  results  from  the  use  of  lime 
the  first  time,  he  had  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  lime  gave  such  good  results, 
all  the  land  needed  then  was  more  lime. 
But  they  discovered,  used  in  auy  such 
way,  the  lime  was  depleting  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  that  lime  is  not  a  fertilizer, 
but  a  reagent,  and  when  the  work  of  a 
reagent  is  done  there  -will  be  no  need  for 
it  till  the  old  conditions  try  to  return. 
Lime  will  only  make  conditions  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  use  of  manure  and  addi¬ 
tional  humus  material. 

When  I  was  a  college  student  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley  in  1S5G,  the  farmers 
were  using  200  bu.  of  lime  an  acre.  Now 
I  hardly  think  that  auy  of  them  apply 
more  than  25  bu.  at  once,  and  today  the 
ground  rock  enthusiasts  talk  about  tons 
on  tons,  four  or  five  or  more  tons  an  acre, 
and,  as  the  late  Dr.  Hopkins  said.it  does 
not  need  to  be  all  fine,  as  the  coarse  lumps 
will  last  long.  They  certainly  will,  and 
last  till  they  have  no  effect  on  the  6oil  at 
all.  The  advocates  of  the  use  of  only 


the  raw  rock  remind  me  of  an  old  Irish¬ 
man  who  formerly  worked  for  me.  Ned 
had  caught  cold,  and  I  got  him  a  little 
bottle  of  a  cough  syrup.  That  night  Ned 
was  desperately  sick,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  was  about  to  die.  I  went 
to  see  him  and  askerl  what  he  had  done 
for  the  cold.  He  said  :  “If  that  stuff  was 
good  for  anything,  a  big  dose  must  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  little  one,  and  so  I  took  the 
whole  of  the  little  bottle,”  and  the  ipecac 
in  it  had  pretty  well  cleaned  out  every¬ 
thing  he  carried  inside,  including  the 
cold,  but  he  was  a  very  sick  man.  They 
think  that  if  one  ton  does  good,  half  a 
dozen  tons  should  do  better.  They  tell  us 
the  burned  lime  will  destroy  the  humus. 
It  will  certainly  hasten  the  nitrification 
of  the  organic  decay  in  the  soil,  and  I 
always  thought  that  the  humus  was  some¬ 
thing  to  be  used  and  replenished,  and  if 
the  lime  hastens  its  use,  all  the  better. 
We  can  maintain  and  increase  the  humus, 
and  if  the  lime  makes  it  of  value  to  our 
crops,  let  the  lime  destroy  it.  We  do  not 
put  it  there  merely  to  keep,  but  to  use. 
Hence,  if  the  lime  eats  the  humus,  I  will 
“sic”  it  on,  and  find  more  for  it. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Orchard  Heaters  in  Missouri 

(Continued  from  page  47S) 

hexagonal  plan.  Also,  if  not  used,  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  spraying.  I  buy 
a  car  of  fuel  oil  with  as  little  a.sphaltum 
residue  as  possible;  use  a  200-gallon  gal¬ 
vanized  tank  to  haul  from  the  car,  and 
fill  heater  from  a  faucet  in  rear  of  tank. 
I  get  in  touch  with  the  Weather  Bureau, 
which  notifies  when  danger  of  a  killing 
frost.  I  use  a  Government-tested  ther¬ 
mometer  at  the  house,  and  have  three  or 
four  tin  tested  thermometers  at  different 
altitudes  in  the  orchard.  When  there  is 
danger  of  frost  my  men  are  notified  to 
be  on  hand  not  later  than  9  a.  m.  If  a 
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freeze  is  threatened  with  wind  and  per¬ 
haps  snow,  the  thermometers  are  visited 
every  half  hour,  and  when  down  to  34 
degrees  F.,  and  temperature  going  down, 
we  get  busy.  Seven  men  will  light  100 
acres  of  orchard  in  one  hour.  Each  man 
is  supplied  with  a  gallon  kerosene  can 
filled  with  gasoline  ;  also  a  wire  two  feet 
long,  on  one  end  a  large  corncob,  which 
he  soaks  in  gasoline,  later  dips  it  in  the 
fuel  oil  to  keep  it  going.  He  flips  the 
lid  off  the  heater,  pours  a  tablespoonful 
of  gas  on  top  of  oil,  applies  the  torch  and 
goes  to  the  next,  almost  as  fast  as  he 
can  -walk.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  hard 
enough  to  put  out  the  heaters  in  exposed 
places  we  relight  them.  One  of  these 
heaters  will  burn  two  or  more  hours  to 
the  gallon  of  oil. 

I  have  never  tried  nor  had  occasion  to 
refill  heaters  on  the  same  night.  In  case 
of  frost  it  is  not  so  difficult,  as  you  sel¬ 
dom  need  the  heaters  until  2:30  or  3 
a.  m..  and  all  you  do  is  to  light  them  and 
go  to  bed.  I  lost  three  crops  in  five  years, 
and  took  a  trip  to  the  Northwest,  but 
found  they  were  in  the  same  boat.  I 
installed  heaters,  and  saved  the  next  three 
crops.  One  should  not  get  excited  and 
light  the  heaters  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  I  have  had  the  thermometer  drop 
to  32  degrees  F.  and  go  no  lower,  and 
no  loss  from  freezing.  From  April  25  to 
May  4  is  our  danger  point.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  heater  to  each  tree.  I  have 
held  the  temperature  six  degrees  above 
outside  temperature  and  saved  the  crop. 
Smudging  is  a  nuisance,  as  smoke  does 
but  little  good.  I  find  the  danger  point  to 
be  when  the  shucks  or  calyx  tubes  are 
falling;  then  30  degrees  will  kill  the 
apple.  Also  do  not  extinguish  your  heater 
before  sunrise,  as  the  cold  is  then  most 
severe. 


“Now  Tommy,”  said  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  to  a  member  of  the  juvenile  class, 
“which  would  you  rather  be,  the  wheat  or 
the  tares?”  “The  tares,”  said  Tommy. 
“Why?”  asked  the  teacher  in  some  sur¬ 
prise.  “How  can  you  say  that  when  you 
know  the  wheat  represents  the  good  and 
the  tares  the  bad?”  “Oh,  that’s  all 
right,”  replied  Tommy,  “the  wheat  gets 
thrashed  and  the  tares  don’t.” — London 
Farm  and  Home. 


4  TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  7 

fl'i'TM  Ammonia  Makes  Fruit  Buds 

Orchards  in  a  somewhat  rundown  or  devitalized  condition  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  an  application  of  Arcadian  Sulphate 
or  '$  ■  ^  mmonia. 

ilwmif  Nitrogen  (usually  termed  ammonia)  is  the  most  important 
jBjriai  fertilizer  element  in  fruit  production.  It  is  ammonia  that  pro- 
fr  motes  the  vigorous  wood  growth  so  necessary  for  the  formation 

W  of  fruit  spurs  and  fruit  buds. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  applied  about  a  week  before  blossom 
time  (100  to  150  pounds  to  the  acre)  will  invigorate  the  fruit  buds  and 
increase  the  amount  of  fruit  set. 

The  failure  of  fruit  to  set  and  the  early  falling  of  fruit  is  often  due 
entirely  to  nitrogen  starvation.  In  some  sections  an  early  application  of 
quickly-available  nitrogen  has  increased  the  yields  of  fruit  from  four 
to  ten  times. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  25 34%  of  ammonia  guar¬ 
anteed  (one-third  more  nitrogen  than  is  contained  in  any  other  top¬ 
dressing  fertilizer).  The  ammonia  is  all  soluble,  quickly  available  and 
in  a  non-leaching  form.  The  crystals  are  fine  and  dry  and  easily  applied 
by  hand  or  machine. 

Order  now  from  your  nearest  dealer  and  write  for  our  free  bulletin, 
“Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard,”  No.  85. 

ARCADIAN  IS  FOR  SALE  BY 


CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  The  Berkshire 
Fertilizer  Co. 

INDIANA:  New  Albany;  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 

KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer 
Co. 

MARYLAND:  Baltimore ;  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  & 
Chemical  Co.,  Listers  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano 
Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  R. 
A.  Wooldridge  Co.,  Rasin-Monumental  Co.  Ha¬ 
gerstown;  Central  Chemical  Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  (Address  Baltimore,  Md.).  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Tren¬ 
ton;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 


NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Pa¬ 
tapsco  Guano  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co., 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co. 
Syracuse;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia ;  I.  P.  Thom¬ 
as  &  Son  Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E. 
Tygert  Co.  York;  York  Chemical  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co., 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co., 
Hampton  Guano  Co.,  Berkley  Chemical  Co., 
Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Tidewater  Guano 
Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  S.  Roy¬ 
ster  Guano  Co.  Richmond ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  Lynchburg ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
Buena  Vista;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 
Medina,  O. 
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The  History  of  a  W ord 


'THE  trade-mark  “Kodak”  was  first  applied, 
in  1888,  to  a  camera  manufactured  by  us  and 
intended  for  amateur  use.  It  had  no  “derivation.” 
It  was  simply  invented — made  up  from  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  meet  our  trade-mark  requirements. 

It  was  short  and  euphonious  and  likely  to  stick 
in  the  public  mind,  and  therefore  seemed  to  us  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  use  in  exploiting  our  new 
product. 


It  was,  of  course,  immediately 
registered,  and  so  is  ours,  both 
by  such  registration  and  by 
common  law.  Its  first  applica¬ 
tion  was  to  the  Kodak  Camera. 
Since  then  we  have  applied  it  to 
other  goods  of  our  manufacture, 
as,  for  instance,  Kodak  Tripods, 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachments, 
Kodak  Film,  Kodak  Film  Tanks 
and  Kodak  Amateur  Printers. 

The  name  “Kodak”  does  not 
mean  that  these  goods  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  Kodak 
camera,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  any 
of  them  may  be  used  with  other 


apparatus  or  goods.  It  simply 
means  that  they  originated  with, 
and  are  manufactured  by,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

“Kodak”  being  our  registered 
and  common  law  trade-mark 
can  not  be  rightly  applied  except 
to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 

If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a 
Kodak  Camera,  or  Kodak  Film, 
or  other  Kodak  goods  and  are 
handed  something  not  of  our 
manufacture,  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  what  you  specified,  which 
is  obviously  unfair  both  to  you 
and  to  us. 


If  it  isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Thinjc  ii 

over 

If  the  seed  you 
planted  in  good 
ground  did  not 
produce,  would 
you  plant  that  same  kind  of  seed  again? 

Then  why  replace  a  broken  porcelain  plug  with 
another  porcelain  plug  ? 

,  The  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug — break-proof  and 

leak-proof — 'The  Plug  with  the  Green  Jacket’’ 
— has  no  porcelain  to  break  to  put  it  out  of 
commission  and  make  a  new  plug  necessary. 

East  India  Ruby  Mica  exclusively  is  used  for 
insulation,  and  unlike  porcelain  it  never  chips, 
cracks  or  breaks. 


7h<?plu$  j 
rrith-  the 
Green 
Jacket 


There  is  a  special  type  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket 
Spark  Plug  best  suited  for  your  engine — with 
the  right  Splitdorf  Plug,  once  installed,  you 
simply  forget  spark  plug  trouble. 

Write  for  booklet  that  will  show  you  the  cor¬ 
rect  plug  for  YOUR  engine. 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co. 

93  Warren  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TRADE 


SPLITDORF 


MARK 


Established  1858 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Raising  Chicks  with  Hens 

Style  of  Coop. — Ou  page  192  the 
Pastoral  Parson  writes  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  back-country  farmers  depend 
upon  hens  for  brooding  chicks,  though 
they  may  have  incubators  for  hatching 
the  eggs.  Some  personal  experience  in 
this  line  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  readers.  The  little  chick  coop 
the  farmer  usually  makes  is  the  “A" 
coop,  so  called,  with  slats  nailed  on  hori¬ 
zontally.  front  and  back.  The  reason  be 
does  this  is  because  it  is  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  to  make  a  coop.  His  wife 
wants  a  coop,  so  lie  makes  one  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  to  himself.  He  does 
not  care  that  the  wind  may  drive  rain 
clear  through  the  coop,  or  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  have  to  squeeze  through  the 
shits,  making  crooked  breast  bones,  etc. ; 
the  coops  keep  the  hen  in.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  lie  thinks.  I  made  my 
“A”  coops  by  sawing  one  board  2  ft.  6  in., 
the  other  2  ft.  7  in.  long,  nailing  the  long¬ 
est  one  ou  the  top  edge  of  the  other.  This 
gives  both  sides  the  same  slant.  Then  I 
nailed  a  2-iu.  wide  strip  across  the  bot¬ 
tom.  sawing  the  ends  so  it  would  set  in 
flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  boards. 
Thou  I  nailed  on  strips  perpendicularly, 
and  as  far  apart  as  possible  and  still 
keep  tlie  lion  in.  Chicks  could  go  in  and 
out  of  such  a  coop  until  half  grown  with¬ 
out  disturbing  their  breast  bones. 

Keep  the  Wind  Out. — Then,  to  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing  through,  I  boarded 
up  the  back,  using  half-inch  thick  stuff 
to  make  the  coop  lighter  to  handle.  The 
board  was  narrow  enough  to  leave  about 
four  inches  of  the  peak  uncovered,  so  the 
hen  could  stick  her  head  out  to  watch  for 
hawks  and  for  ventilation;  also  the  top 
board  was  hinged  to  the  lower  one  by 
two  little  strips  of  leather,  so  it  could 
be  dropped  down  to  take  the  ben  out, 
if  wanted,  and  it  was  held  up  iu  place  by 
a  wood  burton  at  the  top.  I  made  the 
coops  24  iu.  deep,  so  if  it  rained  in  at  the 
front  the  lieu  and  chicks  would  bo  dry 
in  the  back  part.  I  put  wood  floors  into 
a  few  of  the  coops,  but  took  them  out 
later.  I  found  that  by  putting  in  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  dry  earth,  thereby  raising 
the  surface  inside  the  coops  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  ground  outside,  they  re¬ 
mained  dry.  no  matter  how  hard  it  rained. 
Without  a  floor  the  lien  could  have  a  dust 
bath  whenever  she  pleased,  her  droppings 
were  mixed  with  the  earth  by  her  scratch¬ 
ing.  and  the  chicks  did  not  have  to  re¬ 
main  all  night  with  their  noses  an  inch 
from  a  soiled  and  filthy  jloor.  Also  I 
found  that  floors  made  flue  hiding  places 
for  rats  and  mice.  I  put  20  of  these 
houses  in  a  row,  with  a  hen  and  20  chicks 
iu  each  house.  There  were  400  chicks 
where  the  brooder  heat  would  be  just 
right  night  and  day.  The  lamps  would 
not  smoke,  nor  go  out,  and  I  did  not  need 
to  get  up  in  the  night  to  see  if  they  were 
running  all  right. 

Facing  to  the  Fast. — T  faced  that 
row  of  coops  to  the  cast.  Why?  This  is 
the  why:  In  March,  April  and  May  the 
morning  sun  rises  far  to  the  north  of  due 
cast,  and  it  is  cold  in  the  early  morning. 
My  coops  faced  to  the  east,  let  the  first 
sunshine  directly  into  tlie  coops,  where 
it  was  needed.  Later,  at  11  A.  M.,  it  was 
warmer  and  now  the  lien  had  shade  and 
the  chicks  were  running  everywhere.  How 
is  it  with  a  row  of  coops  faced  to  tlie 
south?  Not  a  ray  of  tlie  morning  sun¬ 
shine  comes  into  them.  At  noontime  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  heat  directly  ou  the 
lien,  slio  has  no  shade,  as  does  tlie  lieu 
with  coops  faced  to  the  east. 

Waxiiektxg  Chicks. — But  the  little 
clucks  would  wander  hack  of  the  coops 
and  peep  and  peep  because  they  could  not 
see  their  mother.  Sometimes  they  would 
wander  so  far  away  they  would  get 
chilled.  To  overcome  that  I  made  a  long 
pen  in  front  of  the  coops,  dividing  it  with, 
partitions  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
were  coops.  Now  the  chicks  could  not  get 
out  of  sight  ©f  the  mother;  neither  could 
one  hen  rob  the  next  one  of  her  chicks. 
A  week  or  10  days  before  the  eggs  were 
due  to  hatch  I  covered  the  ground  iu  each 
of  these  pens  with  oats  and  spaded  them 
under.  When  the  chicks  were  put  in  the 
little  green  sprouts  of  the  oats  were  just 
coming  through  tlie  ground.  When  the 
chicks  had  dug  the  ground  all  over  I  cov- 
again  with  oats  and 
The  board  pens  were 
When  the  chicks  got 
over  them  they  were 
taken  away  and  stored  under  a  shed 
the  next  season,  or  used  again  for 


ered  the  ground 
spaded  them  in. 
about  14  in.  high, 
big  enough  to  fly 
all 
for 


another  lot  of  chicks.  Tt.  was  rich  garden 
soil  where  those  coops  were :  worms  were 
plenty,  and  it  was  fun  to  turn  up  a  few 
forkfuls  of  earth  and  see  the  chicks  hustle 
with  the  worms.  A  little  chick  looks  at 
its  first  worm  hesitatingly,  but  if  it.  takes 
the  worm  iu  its  beak,  with  the  first  taste 
there  is  no  more  doubt,  no  more  hesita¬ 
tion.  Away  the  chick  with  worm  goes, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  have  that  tidbit 
all  for  himself. 

Separating  Chicks. — Just  before  dark 
I  used  to  go  along  that  line  of  coops  and 
would  often  find  a  hen  with  f>0  chicks, 
perhaps,  and  the  next  hen  with  none. 
Then  I  had  to  take  a  hatful  of  chicks  from 
one  and  give  to  the  other.  They  were 
all  of  one  age  and  color,  so  no  lieu- could 
tell  her  own  chicks.  Practically  the  only 
loss  was  by  clumsy  liens  stepping  ou  their 
chicks.  This  was  offset  by  time  saved  and 
no  expense  for  oil  or  coal. 

Lamp  Brooders. — In  previous  years  I 
had  used  l:::nn  brooders  of  my  own  inven- 


300  CandlePower 


rniEATEST  light  for  farm 

VJ  and  general  outdoor  use.  Don’t 
confuse  with  ordinary  gasoline  lan¬ 
terns.  Lights  at  once  with  a  match. 
Extinguishes  by  closing  a  valve.  The 

(oleman  Quick-Lite 


1 


with  reflector,  is  twenty 

times  brighter  than  the 
ordinary  oil  lantern.  Burns 
perfectly  in  any  wind  and 
proves  its  worth  in  the  wild¬ 
est  storm.  Rain  proof;  Bug 
proof.  Can’t  turn  op  too 
high.  No  wick,  no  smoke, 
dirt,  grease  orodor.  No 
danger  even  if  tipped  o-er. 
Thousands  in  nso  every¬ 
where.  Gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction.  15,000  dealers 
sell  Coleman  Quick-Lite 
Lanterns  and  Lamps. 

If  yours  can’t  supply 
address  our  nearest 
house. 

The  Coleman 
t  Lamp  Co. 

'Wletiits.  St.  Paul. 

Toledo,  Oatlaa 
Loa  Angalaa, 

CMoaia, 


Freight] 


i ! 


i  jflr  FIND  OUT 

What  You  Can  Save  on 
i/  a  Pipeless  Furnace 

Our  customers  save  from  $40  to 
$100  or  more.  One  man  writes:] 
“Saved  $200.”  Direct  toyou,  factory  price  ] 
and  easy  installation  are  reasons  why. 
Mail  a  Pn«tal  for  my  catalog; 

man  a  rostai  A|S0  get  my  otter 

on  stoves,  ranges  tgas  and  oil), 

.  .  ,  ,,  cream  separators,  paint,  roof- 

I  |l|  H'M'-iilY  ins,  etc. — cash  or  credit, 
il'i  1  '•.!  ilV  A3k  for  Catalog  No. 

910 

tlamazoo 
Stove  Co. 
Manufacturer* 

KaiamaxoOjMich. 

kKT 


■naHMBBBBB 


Protection 

Comfort 

Service 

are  the  things 
when  it  rains 

ROWERS’  || 


VSH  BRPJ^ 

REFLEX 

SLICKERS 

have  made  good.  \ 
since  1636 '  \ 

V/ooA  for  Me  SSfi£X  £OC£ 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  >. 

» - .  .  N 


Provides  prac. 
tioal,  sensible  and  sanitary  ac- 
eommodatious  Indoors  protected 
from  cold,  stormy  weather. 

Makes  Homes  Modern 

Easily  Inatallad-Eoally  el«anod-Plnmt>- 
f njr  unneoos.iary.  Mado  of  liiKn  emtio  ma- 
toriula.  heavily  onumoled— white  or  «ray» 

Absolutely  Odorless 

Scientifically  ventilated.  Chemical*  dlti- 
eolvo  contonts  -kill  ererma.  Approved 
t>y  U.  8.  Health  Bureau  and  Boards  of 
—  i.i^  Health.  30  OAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Sales  Agents  Wanted-Splondld  opportunity.  Exclusive  C«r- 
rltory.  vV’rite  today.  Booklet  Free. 

i  ComforlChsmlcslClotetCo.  4^33 Factories  Bldg..  rotedo.O. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  $4.25  up 
Saddles  4.65  sp 
Uniforms  1.50  up 
Teamharnes*  26.85 


C.  W.  renolver*  $2.65  up 
Army  Hawsacks  .15  up 
Knapsacks  .75  up 

Army  6ua  tllngt  .30  up 


Spring.  Rent.  cal.  80  single  shot  rifle  for  model 
1906  cartridges.  *7.77  Ball  cart.  *3.60  per  100 
■  1 6  acres  Army  Goods.  Large  illustrated  cyclo¬ 
pedia  reference  catalog— 428  pages—  issue 
1920,  mailed  SO  cents  Now  Clrsular  lO  cents 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS.  301  Broadway.  Hew  York 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.L.  L.  Van 
Slyko,  Price.  $2. SO.  The  best  fenernl 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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We  will  be  satisfied  with  your 
decision  based  upon  your 
own  judgment  of  a  VIKING. 

— finest  steel  construction 
—greatest  simplicity 
— easy  washing 

— ease  of  operation  and  turning 
— clean  skimming 

After  examining  a  Viking  on  all  these  points  just 
consider  V  iking  service  and  the  fact  that  you  pay 
less  for  a  Viking  than  for  other  good  separators. 
Viking  has  a  straight  disc  skimming  device  —  all 
attached  to  a  key  ring  —  all  wash  as  one-cleans 
in  a  minute. 

GUARANTEED  for  a  LIFETIME 

bowl  balanced  free  as  long  as  the  Viking  is  in  your 
possession,  all  defective  parts  replaced  anytime  — 
no  charge  and  no  time  limit.  Not  guaranteed  for 
just  one  year  but  for  as  long  as  you  own  it. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Name  of  Dealer 
or  for  LatestPrice  List 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Dept.  X  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


rn .  —  It  Is  pene- 
rUl  trstlne,  Booth* 
Ins  and  healing,  aud 
111  A  for  °1*1  Sores. 
I  H  B  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bolls, 
U  ,  .  a  „  Corns  and 

numan  . . . 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

D.  J||  no  equal  as 

DUUj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  soy  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  dots 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  euro 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  .Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHEHS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex. — 1 “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $130.00  paid  Id 
doctor’s  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Prlco  SI  *75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  scut 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  It. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Imparts - 

The  Velvet  Touch 

Sonp,OIntment.TaIcum.26c.every  where.  For  samples 
address:  Cntlcnra Laboratories, Dept.  U.Hald.n.Mau. 


MACKEREL- 

— COD  FISH 

ONLY  THE 

VERY  BEST 

Mackerel 

25  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

15  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

Bloaters,  large 

and  choice... 

$13.00 

$10.95 

$8.50 

$0.00 

Medium . 

12.00 

9.90 

7.85 

5.60 

Small  . 

11.25 

8.75 

7.00 

5.00 

Cod  Fish 

20  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

1  lb. 

Babson  Beach, 

the  best . 

$8.00 

$4.20 

$2.15 

$0.45 

Cod  Cubes — Small  cubes  for  cream  iug  and  fish 

balls,  30  cents 

per  lb. 

20  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

Salt  Herring,  shore  caught . 

S4.90 

S2.85 

We  also  carry  the  very  best  canned  fish  foods. 
Prices  upon  request. 

Over  100  years  setting  the  best  of  fish,  ive 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Money  refunded  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Davil  Babson  Co.,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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tion.  They  worked  reasonably  well,  but 
sometimes  there  would  be  the  usual  brood¬ 
er  trouble ;  lamps  going  out,  or  smoking, 
or  heat  running  up  too  high,  or  not  high 
enough,  and  once  I  just  escaped  setting 
the  brooder  house  on  fire.  All  this  was 
avoided  by  using  the  hens  for  brooders, 
and  the  chicks  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
healthy,  and  to  thrive  better.  I  set  my 
incubator  at  the  time  I  set  the  hens,  so 
as  to  bo  sure  that  all  the  hens  would  have 
a  full  complement  of  chicks.  I  haven’t 
told  the  whole  story  yet.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  more  to  say  in  another  number. 

GKO.  A. COSGROVE. 


Controlling  Diarrhoea  in  Fowls 

Mrs.  W.  P.,  Ohio,  asked  recently  for 
diarrhoea  remedy  for  fowls.  I  have  tried 
and  always  use  the  following  combination 
for  chicks.  From  time  they  are  hatched 
until  they  are  half  grown,  uo  water  that 
is  not  mixed  with  sufficient  permanganate 
of  potash  to  color  it  a  deep  pink  and  all 
the  thick  sour  milk  they  will  clean  up  for 
the  first  few  weeks.  I  might  also  say  that 
I  never  lose  a  chick,  if  is  so  seldom  I  have 
any  that  are  affected.  I  have  also  stopped 
all  diarrhoea  affections  of  full-grown 
fowls  by  the  same  treatment.  Another 
very  important  thing  to  remember  is  fre¬ 
quent  cleansing  of  containers.  The  above 
has  been  used  on  chicks  I  have  bought  at 
various  places  and  some  that  came  on 
the  faim  with  the  disease.  E.  G.  s. 

The  use  of  sour  milk  as  described  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  best  preventives  of 
diarrhoea  and  other  digestive  troubles  in 
young  chicks  that  we  have,  acting,  not 
only  through  its  lactic  acid  content  to  at 
least  retard  the  development  of  mischief 
making  organisms  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
but.  also  as  a  food  of  great  value  in  stim¬ 
ulating  the  growth  and  resistive  power  of 
the  chick.  Permanganate  of  potash  is  an 
old  remedy,  formerly  much  used  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  its  germ  destroying  power  was 
effective  in  preventing  infection.  As  this 
power  is  comparatively  weak  and  easily 
destroyed  by  contact  with  organic  matter, 
the  writer  has  always  doubted  whether 
any  solution  of  the  substance  that  would 
be  taken  by  fowls  had  any  very  real  vir¬ 
tue  as  a  disinfectant.  It  has  been  “highly 
recommended,”  however,  aud  much  used. 

_ _  M.  B.  D. 

Lame  Pullet 

Referring  to  item  headed  “Leg  Weak¬ 
ness”  on  page  76  of  your  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1920.  I  have  a  Barred  Rock  pul¬ 
let  seven  months  old  which,  from  exami¬ 
nation,  I  expected  would  be  laying  soon, 
but  she  has  practically  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  as  the  chickens  referred  to  on  page 
70.  except  that  only  one  side  is  affected. 
This  pullet  can  hop  on  her  left  leg  with 
some  assistance  from  the  right  leg.  Her 
right  leg  appears  very  weak  and  her  right 
wing  droops.  She  is  a  very  pretty,  light¬ 
weight  Barred  Rock.  She  has  not  been 
<>  erfed,  and  used  to  fly  like  a  bird.  Her 
plumage  is  fine,  aud  her  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  excellent.  She  sits  in  a  large 
nest  in  the  cellar  all  the  time,  moving 
around  very  little,  and  eating  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  what  I  place  in  her  mouth.  Have 
you  any  advice  in  this  case?  Perhaps 
she  has  rheumatism.  E.  S.  W. 

I  would  advise  administering  a  dose  or 
two  of  worm  medicine  to  this  pullet,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  remove  the  cause 
of  her  trouble  and  save  the  bird.  Of  the 
general  worm  remedies,  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  is  one  of  the  best.  It  may  be  given 
in  dosage  of  from  one  to  three  teaspoon- 
fuis,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  some  bland  oil.  It  is  best 
given  through  a  soft  rubber  catheter  that 
has  been  well  oiled  aud  passed  down  to 
the  bird’s  crop.  A  dose  of  an  equal 
amount  of  castor  oil  some  hours  later  will 
help  to  expel  any  worms  that  have  been 
loosened  by  the  action  of  the  turpentine. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Color  in  Leghorns 

I  have  been  breeding  White  Leghorns 
for  several  years,  and  have  developed  a 
strain  of  quite  remarkable  layers.  I  have 
one  pullet  that  began  laying  Nov.  3,  1918. 
and  to  date  has  laid  247  eggs  by  trap-nest 
record.  Another  yearling  has  just  laid 
1S7  eggs,  that  is  from  Nov.  15,  1918.  She 
began  laying  Nov.  15,  1917,  and  laid  237 
eggs  that  year.  I  consider  her  my  best 
bird  and  expect  some  wonderful  results 
from  pullets  from  her  eggs,  as  she  will 
be  mated  to  a  cockerel  from  a  2S4-egg  dam 
mated  to  bird  from  273-egg  hen.  I  have 
full  sister  to  this  bird,  192  eggs  pullet 
year,  173  this  year,  about  through  molt¬ 
ing,  and  in  her  new  feathers  she  is  a  dirty 
white.  Some  pullets  are  quite  discolored. 
As  a  pullet  she  was  quite  brassy  in  color, 
hut  I  am  mire  of  her  being  a  full  blood. 
Would  you  use  her  in  breeding  pen?  I 
would  like  to  get  some  of  the  readers’ 
opinions  on  this  question.  C.  F.  W. 

When  either  a  pullet  or  a  hen  of  this 
variety  grows  new  feathers  they  usually 
show  more  or  less  yellow  pigment  until 
the  feathers  are  full  grown.  When  the 
feathers  are  mature  this  yellow  pigment 
gradually  disappears,  and  we  would  not 
think  of  retaining  a  pullet  for  a  breeder 
which  continued  to  show  a  dirty  white  or 
brassy  color,  no  matter  what  her  record 
or  her  sister’s  record  might  be.  It  is  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  in  breeding  that  all 
undesirable  birds  must  be  eliminated  if 
we  ever  expect  improvement  in  our  flocks, 
and  no  one  can  be  very  proud  of  a  flock 
of  White  Leghorns  unless  they  are  white 
in  color.  c.  s.  o. 


Let  This  Powerful  Heater 
Increase  the  Charm  and 
Comfort  of  YOUR  Home 


AWAY-below-zero  weather  will  not 

bother  you — will  not  make  your  rooms  chilly  or 
uncomfortable  if  you  install  in  your  cellar  this  sturdy 
STEWART  Onepipe — the  furnace  that  is  right  now  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  satisfactorily  heating  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  homes. 

Out  of  the  way,  down  cellar,  is  the  proper 

place  for  the  home  heating  plant.  This  convenience 
is  now  available  for  farm  homes.  The  construction  of 
this  new  furnace  is  such  that  no  heat  is  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  cellar,  so  that  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  stored  therein  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe — no  danger  of  spoiling. 

The  Stewart  Onepipe  is  not  expensive 

to  buy— and  users  say  it  saves  them  14  to  V2  on 
fuel  besides  supplying  MORE  HEAT.  You  wouldn’t  be 
without  this  furnace  another  day  if  you  realized  how  much 
its  service  would  add  to  the  attractiveness,  cleanliness,  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  your  home. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET— FREE 


’Burnt  any 
kimiofivooJ 
tr  coal  (also 
naturalgas) 


Sectional 
evietw  of  fur¬ 
nace  shott¬ 
ing  circula¬ 
tion  of  heat 


The  STEWART  ONE-PIPE 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO..  TROY.  N.Y. 

Since  l832Mers  of  STEWART  fjtoves.Ranqes.Furnaces 


To  Dealers:  Unless  there  already  is  a  STEWART  dealer  in  your  town ,  write 
TODAY  for  our  Agency  Proposition.  We  still  have  a  few  good  territories 
open  for  quick  acceptance . 
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The  Name  Insures  Satisfaction 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  sold  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  more  is  expected 
of  the  De  Laval  than  of  any  other  milker. 
For  over  forty  years  the  name  DE  LAVAL 
on  dairy  machinery  has  stood  for  highest 
value  and  service  to  the  user. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  machine  from  other  milkers,  and 
was  designed  with  two  chief  objects  in 
view — the  comfort  of  the  cow  and  ease  of 
cleaning. 

The  Udder  Pulsator,  with  its  alternating 
action  and  positive,  uniform  pulsation,  pleases 
the  cow  and  induces  milk  secretion.  The 
simple  and  sanitary  design  of  all  parts  with 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact,  and  the 
special  quality  of  the  rubber  used,  make 
possible  practical  sterilization  and  production 
of  milk  of  higher  safes  value. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  been  in  daily 
use  for  three  years  on  cows  of  every  breed, 
as  well  as  in  producing  certified  milk  and  in 
A.  R.  O.  work. 

The  De  Laval  Company’s  well-known 
facilities  and  reputation  for  service  are  an 
assurance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users  of 
De  Laval  Milkers. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 

Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madisor  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Ground  Oats 

I  have  eight  cows  that  will  freshen 
next  month,  and  1  would  like  a  balanced 
ration  for  them.  Will  feed  oat  straw, 
cornstalks  and  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
mixed.  I  have  to  buy  all  the  grain  with 
tln>  exception  of  oats:  that  I  will  have 
ground.  I  cannot  buy  beet  pulp  :  can  get 
gluten  for  $4.10  cwt. ;  cornmeal,  $3.00, 
and  can  get  wheat  bran  or  middlings. 

New  York.  F.  B. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  are  in  good 
flesh,  for  it  i.s  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
milk  at  a  profit  from  cows  that  are  not 
in  good  condition  at  freshening  time.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  combination 
for  your  milch  cows  that  are  due  to 
freshen  soon  :  300  lbs.  of  ground  oats. 

200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of  bran.  100 
lbs.  of  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  I 
would  not  use  any  middlings,  for  there 
is  very  lirtle  difference  in  the  analysis  of 
the  middlings  obtainable  nowadays  and 
wheat  bran  that  is  included  in  this  com¬ 
bination.  It  would  he  possible  for  you 
to  increase  the  amount  of  oats  1 1  400 
lbs.,  especially  since  you  have  clover  hay 
for  roughage. 

During  the  time  that  they  are  at  the 
peak  of  their  milk  flow  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  providing  some  form  of 
succulence,  such  as  beet  pulp,  yet  a  great 
deal  would  depend  upon  their  daily  pro¬ 
duction.  Give  them  all  the  roughage  they 
will  clean  up.  using  preferably  clover  bay 
and  cornstalks,  and  omitting  Timothy  hay. 
for  it  is  of  little  value  in  feeding  dairy 
cows. 


Soy  Beans  in  Silage 

I  think  it  has  been  recommended  to 
plant  Soy  beans  with  our  corn.  If  I 
understand  riglily  this  Soy  beau,  being  a 
legume,  benefits  the  soil  a  little,  and  also 
if  harvested  with  the  corn  and  put  in 
silo  increases  the  amount  of  silage  and 
also  makes  it  of  better  quality.  The  Soy 
bean  here  grows  only  about  two  feet 
high,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bush,  and 
is  difficult  to  harvest  with  the  corn,  as 
corn  is  cut  by  hand  and  not  with  a  har¬ 
vester.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
our  common  pole  bean  or  an  early  Lima 
bean  would  answer  the  same.  I  suppose 
they  are  just  as  much  a  legume  and  they 
will  cling  to  the  growing  cornstalk,  and 
thus  will  take  no  extra  labor  to  harvest, 
either  by  hand  or  Machine.  Would  the 
beans  and  vines  injure  or  benefit  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  silage?  xi.  H. 

New  York. 

Corn  and  Soy  beans  are  not  essentially 
companion  crops.  As  you  suggest,  it  is 
difficult  to  harvest  the  beans  aud  the  corn 
simultaneously,  even  though  a  harvestes 
is  available.  Not  only  does  one  exper¬ 
ience  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  crop,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  cultivate  corn  and  Soy 
beans  planted  together.  Therefore  I  am 
sure  better  results  will  follow  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  intended  for  silage  in 
one  area  aud  the  drilling  of  Soy  beans  in¬ 
tended  for  silage  in  still  another  field. 
In  this  case  the  corn  can  be  cut  by  hand 
preparatory  to  being  hauled  to  the  silo, 
while  the  Soy  beans  can  be  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine,  raked  in  windrows  and 
bunched,  and  hauled  into  the  barnyard 
at  the  same  time.  If  one  row  of  green 
Soy  beans  are  being  fed  through  the  silage 
cutter  for  each  four  or  five  loads  of  the 
corn,  the  proportion  will  be  such  as  would 
yield  the  best  results.  Of  course  the  Soy 
beans  carrying  nitrogen  would  add  protein 
to  the  silage,  and  the  combination  silage 
would  have  a  higher  feeding  value  than 
the  straight  corn  silage.  It  is  advisable  to 
let  both  the  silage  and  the  Soy  beans  cure 
for  a  few  days  previous  to  putting  them 
through  the  silage  cutter,  as  it  saves  the 
handling  of  a  large  amount  of  water  and. 
if  it  is  not  carried  too  far,  will  not  impair 
its  feeding  value.  I  doubt  very  much  the 
advisability  of  substituting  the  Lima  beau 
or  the  Kentucky  Wonder  for  the  Soy 
bean  under  the  conditions  you  describe. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Lima  bean  would 
be  more  vigorous  in  its  growth  than  the 
corn,  and  probably  prevent  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hill  of  corn.  Experience 
would  he  the  only  means  of  determining 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  procedure.  No 
doubt  the  Lima  beans  would  gather  uitro- 
geu  as  do  the  Soy  beans,  and  perhaps  the 
yield  per  acre  would  be  greater.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  I  would  grow  my 
beaus  and  corn  separately  if  I  were  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  harvest  time  with  the 
thought  of  making  the  labor  problem  as 
easy  as  possible. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  fias 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frlelc 
Tractors  have  beenjsuccessfttl  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealer^  wanted.  Immediate  dell  v - 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Don’t  Miss  the  Big  Money 

THE  virgin  soil  that  the  Btumps  keep 
out  of  cultivation  in  the  best  soil  you 
have.  You  can  pull  out  an  aere  or  more  of 
Btumps  in  a  day  with  a  Hereulea  Stump 
Puller.  No  matter  how  big  or  tough  the 
stump,  it  walks  right  out  when  the  Hereu- 
lesgets  hold  of  it.  With  the  stump  come  all 
the  long  tap  roota  that  spread  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  land  la  left  re_ady  for  cultivation. 


Ask 

About^H 

Hand-  VI 

Power 

Pullers. 

Low  Price.^ 
120,000 
Pounds  Pull, 


/  . .  ..  ..  ■  ■  -  - 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  GRAIN  DRILL  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  compact  outfit  that  sows 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  fertilizer  with 
minute  accuracy.  Quantifies  regula¬ 
ted  by  levers  convenient  to  operator. 
Grass  seeder  either  in  front  or  behind 
openers,  as  desired.  Low  down  con¬ 
struction,  throughout  with  hopper  al¬ 
ways  in  balance. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  built  in  sizes  8 
to  12  tubes  with  choice  of  Pin  Hoe, 
Spring  Hoe  or  Single  Disc  openers. 
Special  Drill  Catalogue  fully  explain¬ 
ing  efficient  seeding  mailed  on  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  B.i  330 .  York,  P«. 

Also  Engines  and  Boilers.  Sawmills.  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers.  Write  for  description*. 


Positive  Force  Feed* 
Chain  Driven  Inmres 
Accurate  Seeding 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicines,  158 
William  Street,  New  York. 

•  1  —  — ■  ■ —  .  ..I  ....  -  — , 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Make  It  Easy  for  the  Boys 


In  barns  that  are  James 
equipped,  the  work  is  not 
too  great  even  for  child¬ 
ren’s  strength.  JAMES 
Equipment  makes  barn 
work  easy. 

Cleaning  The  Barn 

The  easy  running  James  Carriers 
turn  the  disagreeable,  dirty  task  of 
cleaning  out  the  barn  into  a  near¬ 
pleasure.  They  make  a  boy’s  job 
of  what  used  to  be  shirked  by  all — 
and  are  an  investment  that  pay 
profits  of  25$  or  more  a  year  in 
labor  saved. 

James  Scrapers  make  quick  work 
of  cleaning  cement  floors;  the  James 
Stanchions,  with  the  James  Align¬ 
ment  Device,  keep  the  stalls  and 
cows  clean,  by  aligning  the  cows  at 
the  rear,  so  that  manure  falls  in 
the  gutter  and  not  on  the  platform. 

Feeding  The  Cows 

The  easy  way  of  feeding  the 
cows  is  the  Jamesway — the  Jamas 
Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier,  and 
James  Feed  Mangers.  Rolling  eas¬ 
ily  along  the  track  or  on  the  cement 
floor,  the  James  Carrier  or  Truck 
make  unnecessary  the  lifting  of 
heavy  baskets  filled  with  feed.  With 
their  big,  roomy  tubs  they  save 
much  walking  to  and  from  the  feed 
rooms,  and  in  a  short  time  pay  for 
themselves  in  labor  saved. 

Watering  The  Cows 

What  a  job  this  used  to  be  in 
winter  time  —  keeping  a  fire  going 
in  the  old  time  tank  heater,  or 
breaking  the  ice  in  the  tank  so  that 
the  cows  could  drink. 

And  how  they  hated  to  drink — 
with  the  north  wind  howling,  the 
snow  or  sleet  driving,  and  the 
drinking  water  icy  cold. 

No  wonder  the  milk  yield  dropped  in 
winter  time — for  feed  that  should  have 
gone  to  make  the  milk  was  used  to  warm 
the  cow,  and  the  water  needed  to  make 
milk  was  never  drunk. 

Jamea  Drinking  Cups  have  changed  all 
that.  A  sanitary  cup  for  each  cow  pro¬ 
vides  fresh  water  day  and  night.  It  flows 
in  automatically  as  fast  as  the  cows  drink. 
<  Water — the  simplest  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  milk  yields — is  often  disregarded  by 
dairymen.  Those  who  realize  how  greatly 
milk  flow  is  increased  by  James  Cups  are 
reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  28 
herds  (739  cows)  for  instance,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day  of  2.45 
lbs.  This  is  490  lbs.  in  200  days,  which  at 
$3.50  per  cwt  totals  $17.15;  with  a  saving 
of  $2.50  per  cow  in  labor  and  55c  in  fuel. 
That’s  a  profit  of  400  Ji 'o  the  first  year. 

Other  reports  and  other  investigations 
confirm  these  figures.  Ask  us  for  the  proof. 
Then  get  James  Cups  busy  right  away 
making  these  big  profits  for  YOU. 

“Airing”  The  Cows 

Pure  air  is  just  as  necessary  to  life 
and  production  of  milk 
as  feed  and  water. 

And  a  cow  needs 
TWICE  the  weight 
of  AIR  per  day  that 
she  does  of  feed  and 
water  combined. 

Do  your  cows  get 
enough  pure, fresh  air? 

Food,  water  and 
alt.'1  The  feed  costa 
money— lots  of  it.  But 
.water  and  air  are 


free  —  the  only  expense  is  getting  them 
the  cow,  and  that  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  James  Ventilators  help  get  the  foul 
air  out  of  the  barn,  help  bring  the  fresh  air 
in  to  the  cows.  Ask  for  full  information 
regarding  these  wonderful  ventilators  and 
about  the  James  Ventilating  System. 

Other  Work-Saving 
James  Devices 

There  are  many  other  James  devices 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields,  help 
sanitation  and  improva  cow  health,  such 
as  Cow,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Feed  Mang¬ 
ers,  Calf  Pail  Holders,  Sure-Stop  Swing¬ 
ing  Post,  Swinging  Cranes,  “Safety* 


First”  Bull  Staff,  Handy  Milk  Stools,  etc. 

Also  equipment  for  the  hog  barn,  horse 
barn  and  beef  barn: 

The  James  Way  Sunny  Hog  Barn  pro¬ 
vides  sunshine  and  sun  warmth  on  the 
floor  of  every  pen  two-thirds  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  hours.  The  James  Hog  Barn  Book, 
Sent  on  request,  tells  all  about  it. 


Easy  Installation 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  »p 
carriers,  setting  up  stalls  and  pens  and 
attaching  drinking  cups.  < 

Skilled  help  is  not  required,  because  of 
the  ingenious  James  Anchors  and  because 
the  equipment  is  a  ssembled  at  the  factory. 


Free  Dairy  Barn  Book  Barn  Plan  Service 


The  336  page  book — “The  Jamesway” — 
tells  all  about  the  James  inventions  that 
save  so  much  of  labor,  prevent  spread  of 
disease,  promote  better  cow  health,  pro¬ 
tect  against  dangerous  bulls,  make  aim- 
pier  the  care  of  calves  and  sick  cows,  and 
increase  milk  yields. 


James Jffig  Co.,  J^4tkinson!Wis,(jIniim, c^jZS^mneapolisJMinn, 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  forth©  Dairy  Dam 


It  tells  about  James  Barn  Plan  Service ; 
the  many  James  barn  experts  who  are  at 
your  service  —  men  who  know  what  has 
been  successful  and  what  has  not,  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money-saving  barns. 

Their  advics  on  bam  planning,  venti¬ 
lation  and  other  bam 
problems  is  free,  with 
no  charge  for  floor 
plans.  Send  for  the 
book — a  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it — 
get  the  full  details  of 
how  to  build  a  barn, 
how  to  ventilate  a 
barn,  how  to  cut  the 
barn  work  in  half,  how 
to  make  more  milk — 
and  mors  money. 
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| MARK  REG 


1*  Packs 


It  Cultivates 


After 

Culti-Paekinfl 


Bcfnro 

Culti-Packina 


Culti-Pack  Wheat  to  Prevent  Winter  Killing 


it  will  not  stick  badly  put  the  Culti-Packer 
on.  your  winter  wheat. 


Freezing  and  thawing  heaves  the  soil  in  your 
wheat  field  uprooting  the  young  plants,  open¬ 
ing  up  cracks  in  which  the  roots  are  broken 
off,  dry  out  and  die. 

The  plant  is  either  entirely  killed  or  fails  to 
develop  its  full  yield. 

This  loss  of  wheat  amounting  to  millions  of 
bushels  per  year  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
timely  use  of  the  Culti-Facker. 

This  spring  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  dries  so 


The  peculiar  shape  of  the  wheels  presses  down 
the  heaved  soil,  fills  the  cracks  about  roots 
with  moist  earth,  mulches  the  surface  and 
restores  the  whole  field  to  good  growing 
condition. 


Nebraska  Experiment  Station  tried  this  for 
four  years  and  obtained  an  average  increase  of 
five  bushels  per  acre  from  the  treatment. 


Culti-Packer s  For  Sale  By  Your  Local 
As\  Him  For  The  “  Soil  Sense”  Be 

The  Dunham  Company,  Berea, 


Suburb  of 
Cleveland 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE  years 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

VEND  TODAY 

AGENT9 
WANTED 

HINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  <1(1  fourth  A»e..  Pittsbwg,  t% 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFFJ 


■  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Emk  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
H||g  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Jrar  bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
SI. 25  per  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Everything  for  the  Better  Care 
and  Housing  of  Live  Stock 

No  matter  what  you  need  in  the  way  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  barns  you  will  find  it  in  the  Hudson 
Catalogs.  We  publish  illustrated  books  on  Stan¬ 
chions,  Stalls,  Litter  Carriers,  Ventilating 
Equipment,  Water  Systems,  Feed  Grinders, 

Cookers,  etc. 

The  common  sense  features  of  Hudson 
equipment  give  them  preference  with 
practical  farmers  everywhere.  The 
barns  of  J.  B.  Irwin,  owner  of  Duch¬ 
ess  Skylark  Ormsby,  the  world’s 
champion  cow  of  all  breeds, 
are  Hudson  equipped. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 
and  see  for  yourself 
why. 


Hudson  Stanchions  Give 
“Outdoor  Freedom  in  the  Stall’* 

Made  in  three  styles— Hudson  Tubular,  Hudson  Lead  Stan- 
chion  and  Hudson  lever  operated  by  means  of  which  a  herd  of 
1  to  50  cows  may  be  locked  in  or  let  out  at  one  operation. 
.  Hudson  Litter  Carriers  are  rapid  in  operation  and  lift  the 
heaviest  loads  easily. 

The  Hudson  Barn  Ventilating  System 
insures  pure  warm  air  without  dan¬ 
gerous  drafts.  Stables  are  always 
well  ventilated,  comfortable  and  dry. 

Hudson  makes  water  Systems,  Feed 
Grinders,  Hay  Carriers.  Feed  Cookers, 

Tank  Heaters,  Hudson  All-Weather 
Barn  Door  Hangers,  and  many  other 
labor  saving  devices  for  the  up-to-date 
bam.  Free  Catalogs  describing  the 
complete  Hudson  line  sent  on  request. 

Ask  for  them  today.  We  will  give  you 
the  name  of  our  dealer  near  you  or 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  89,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Free!  To  Ovr  Customers — The  services  of  our  archi¬ 
tectural  and  enaineerino  departments.  Write  ns. 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


r=  . . . . —  - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

li -  -  ...  -  Jl 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes  $3,  turnips  $1.75,  onions  $3.50, 
apples  $2.50,  eggs  35c,  hay  $35  per  ton. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  h.  g.  g. 

Milk.  $3.67  per  cwt.,  for  3.7,  butter 
00c  per  lb.,  potatoes  $2  per  bu.,  apples 
$2  per  bu.,  buckwheat  $3  per  100  lbs., 
oats  $1  per  bu.,  bay  $25  to  $30.  eggs  55c. 

!  This  is  a  dairy  section.  The  farmers 
don’t  have  much  grain  to  sell,  but  sell 
some  bay  and  lots  of  potatoes.  Grain 
is  scarce  here ;  most  farmers  have  to  buy. 

Tioga  Co.,  Ta  c.  or. 

We  are  having  a  very  cold  Winter  in 
Franklin  County  with  lots  of  snow. 
Farmers  have  finished  filling  their  ice¬ 
houses,  cows  are  coming  fresh,  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  for  much  lower  prices 
for  milk  the  coming  months.  Butter  68c, 
eggs  50c,  hay  $30  a  ton,  potatoes  $2  per 
bu.  Dairy  cows  sell  for  $00  to  $125  a 
bead.  H.T.  J. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Snow  is  not  very  deep  but  there  is  a 
good  blanket  that  should  insure  a  bay 
I  crop.  There  are  some  good  farms  here 
’  with  good  buildings  and  some  where  the 
buildings  are  gone  idle  in  this  town, 
there  are  so  few  good  renters  here.  Farms 
on  improved  roads  in  good  location  sell 
well.  Thirty  years  ago  we  piled  best 
hard  timber  into  big  heaps  to  burn  near 
here.  Now  such  timber  is  worth  $1.50 
or  more  per  cord,  14-incli  wood  standing, 
$3  to  $4  per  cord.  This  is  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  Milk  goes  to  shipping  station  now 
hut  in  Summer  cheese  is  made  back  from 
the  railroad.  Potatoes  do  well,  aud 
would  pay  if  we  had  faith  and  persistence 
in  planting.  The  best  rule  is  to  plant 
heavily  when  seed  is  cheap  and  light 
when  it  is  dear  and  use  plenty  of  phos¬ 
phate.  Milk  plants  to  make  milk  powder 
are  being  built  at  big  expense  along  here, 
one  in  Lewis  County  paid  76  per  cent  on 
the  stock  the  first  year — some  profiteer¬ 
ing!  The  farmers  did  not  get  that,  but 
they  pay  for  these  plants,  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  a  position  to  bold  the  pocket- 
book.  One  of  my  neighbors  paid  $25  for 
feed  for  four  farrow  cows,  got  back  $10, 
then  stopped  the  grain,  but  lie  does  not 
need  to  farm  it.  He  gets  $4  a  day  to 
loaf  on  the  road  for  the  town.  w.  w.  s. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  ine  W  inter,  cold  but  steady  :  ground 
has  been  frozen  since  about  Dec.  1.  Late- 
planted  wheat  looks  good,  earlv  planting 
has  some  fly.  More  public  sales  than 
have  ever  been  known.  A  number  of 
auctioneers  report  having  more  than  SO 
sales  each  this  Winter.  Cows  selling  high, 
good  grade  milch  cows  bringing  up  to  $300 
each.  Horses  cheap.  Hay  selling  at  from 
•825  to  $30  per  ton  in  the  barn.  Corn, 
81.40  per  bu. ;  oats,  S“c.  Chickens  on 
the^farm,  32c;  eggs.  58c,  and  butter.  65 
to  70c.  Calves,  any  price  you  have  a  mind 
lo  ask.  Truck  drivers  from  Gary  keep 
the  country  stripped  of  farm  produce 
Farm  hands  asking  from  $i00  to  $800  pe^* 
year,  with  bouse,  fuel,  meat,  milk  and 
chicken  feed.  Our  county  has  nearly  600 
miles  of  stone  road.  Price  of  farm  land 
lias  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 
Farm  Bureau  has  over  800  members,  and 
there  are  about  1,600  farmers  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  j.  v.  p. 

Lake  Co.,  Ind. 

In  this  part  of  Ohio.  Highland  County, 
we  have  bad  an  unusual  Winter.  We 
have  bad  very  little  snow  aud  that  was 
in  December  mostly,  while  we  have  had 
numerous  sleet  and  ice  storms  during 
January  and  February.  The  damage  to 
trees  has  not  been  so  great,  because  the 
ice  would  melt  somewhat  between  storms. 
It  would  sleet  one  day.  be  fair  for  a  day 
or  so.  and  then  turn  in  and  sleet  again. 
Wheat  looks  bad  just  now  and  it  will  be 
several  weeks  before  we  can  tell  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  It  is  injured  bv  fly 
and  winter-killing,  and  no  doubt  a  large 
acreage  will  be  plowed  up.  Farms  are 
selling  at  high  prices,  but  not  so  high 
as  in  the  West,  or  even  in  the  tobacco  sec¬ 
tion  south  of  us.  Prices  of  farm  products 
are  lower.  Hogs.  $12  to  $13;  cattle.  $8 
to  $11  per  cwt. ;  butter  fat  56c;  eggs  40c; 
corn  is  $1.50  per  bu.  and  too  high  to  feed. 
The  moving  and  public  sale  season  is 
starting  now.  Farmers  are  rather  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  future,  aud  as  a  forlorn 
hope  are  organizing.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

S  Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  sell 
their  products  either  iu  Philadelphia  or 
Trenton,  either  hauling  themselves  or 
sending  by  truck.  Ilay.  81.75  per  100  lbs. 
in  Philadelphia  ;  wheat.  $2.20  per  bu.  in 
Newtown:  corn.  $1.50;  potatoes.  $3  in 
Philadelphia  (mostly  retailed).  Dressed 
t  pork,  18  to  20c  at  the  farm  ;  eggs.  SO  to 
00c  doz.  in  Philadelphia.  75c  at  home. 
Poultry,  dressed,  45c  in  Philadelphia  ;  but¬ 
ter.  85c  lb.  in  Philadelphia.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  close  to  good  markets  and  I  think 
the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  get  good  prices  for 
their  products.  The  local  paper  is  full  of 
farm  sales,  but  that  is  always  the  case 
this  time  of  year :  it  is  no  trouble  to  soli 
farms  in  this  section  and  unless  one  is  an 
owner  he  is  very  apt  to  have  to  move  in 
the  Spring.  The  worst  thing  iu  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  lieli»  question.  We  are  only 
10  miles  from  Bristol  aud  the  shipyards 
get  all  the  men.  H.  w.  T. 

Bucks,  Co.,  Pa. 
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‘A  heavy  flow  of  winter  milk  means  good  profit.  The  feed 
that  gets  large  yields  of  this  high  priced  winter  milk,  must  be 
of  highest  quality— every  pound. 

“I  keep  the  milk  yield  right  up  to  the  mark  all  through  the 

winter.  If  cows  once  begin  to  shrink  in  milk  production  it  is  impossi- 


DAIRY  FEED 


“This  is  the  most  valuable  winter  milk  ration  that  I  ever  have  used.  It 
is  all  good  honest  feed.  Cows  like  it,  and  it  is  a  sure  milk  maker.”  So  says  the  prac¬ 
tical  milker,  for  he  realizes  that  if  he  had  all  materials  on  the  granary  floor  he  could 
not  mix  and  proportion  such  a  ration  himself. 

TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  is  correctly  blended  and  thoroughly  mixed 
from  clean  pure  grain  products;  cotton  seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  cocoanut  meal. 

The  TRUE  VALUE  MILLERS  have  the  equipment  that  enables  them  to 
furnish  this  economical  TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  that  keeps  your  milk  cans  full 
till  grass  grows  again.  And  it  pays  to  feed  some  of  it  even  when  cows  are  on  pasture. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  this  feed  yet,  write  for  full  information  about 
how  to  get  your  supply  now. 


STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO 

Dept.  E 

1  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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A  Spring  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Expeller  . 


Spring  Is  Here*  Soon  the  litters  of  pigs  will  be  coming,  the  calves,  the  lambs  and 
the  colts  will  be  dropped.  Feed  your  brood  sows  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  and  after 
farrowing.  It  makes  the  bowels  active,  relieves  constipation,  promotes  good  health  and 
good  digestion  which  means  healthy  pigs  and  a  mother  with  a  milk  supply  to  nourish. 

Condition  your  cows  for  calving  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  freshing. 
Then  feed  it  regularly  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  It  lengthens  the  milking  period. 

O 

Give  your  brood  mares  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  And  your  work  horses. 

It  puts  your  team  in  fine  fettle.  You  cannot  afford  to  plow,  har¬ 
row,  sow,  mow,  reap  or  team  with  a  team  out  of  sorts,  low  in  spirits, 
rough  in  hair,  blood  out  of  order,  or  full  of  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  for  sheep — espe¬ 
cially  good  for  ewes  at  lambing  time. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest  price  from 
a  responsible  dealer  in  your  town.  Get  2  lbs.  for  each 
average  hog,  5  lbs.  for  each  horse,  cow  or  steer,  1  lb. 
for  every  sheep.  Feed  as  directed  and  see  the  good 
results.  Guaranteed. 

25-lb.  Pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


GILBERT  HESS.  M  D..D.V.  S 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

will  belp  make 
your  hens  lay 
now. 


ON 

iWd  trial 

JhneAicxvn. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$19.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bawl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3QIfl  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


H  ______ rai 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring¬ 
bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

(War  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 
enough.  Intended  only  for  established  cases  of 
Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidebone .  Money 
back  if  it  fulls.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST- 
POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  Itis  FREE 

FIFMINGRR0S  300  Union  Stock  Yard., 
TLCminU  DHUO.  Chomi*ts. CHICAGO* ILL. 


Planet  Jrs.  are  Labor  Savers  for 
Farm  and  Garden 

because  they  do  the  work  of  three  to  six  men  using  ordinary  tools,  easier, 
quicker  and  more  thoroughly,  with  practically  no  wear  and  tear  to  take 
into  account. 

No.  90  Planet  Jr.  Twelve-Tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  iS  a 

prime  favorite  with  farmers,  market  gardeners,  strawberry,  sugar-beet  and  tobacco 
growers.  Its  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest 
condition.  Adjustable  to  both  width  and  depth,  making  close,  fine  work  easy. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas 
and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  passage  and  enables 
you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double  and  single  wheel- 


No.  90 

fiFREE^  , 

72-page’ 

Catalog  illus^ 
trates  tools  doinjr^ 
actual  farm  and  garden^1 
work  and  describes  over 5^ 

Planet  Jrs.  includingSeeders,^S^>^N 
Wheel- Hoes,  Horse 

Hoes,  Harrows,  ^ 

Orchard,  Beet  and  IKV  m.  ^ 

Pivot-Wheel  Riding^ 

Cultivators.  Writtfor\ 
it  today*. 


hoe  in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches 
high  then  works  between  them.  A  splendid 


combination 


for  the  family  garden, 
onion  grower  or  large 
gardener. 

S.L.  ALLEN 
&  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1 1 07V 
Philadelphia 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Market  Pigs 

1.  We  have  21  young  pigs  we  are  rais¬ 
ing  for  market,  ranging  in  weight  from 
30  to  70  lbs.  Are  feeding  them  milkoline, 
with  four  pares  water  and  butter¬ 
milk  one  part.  They  will  not  drink  the 
mixed  milkoline  without  the  buttermilk 
added.  They  have  all  the  corn  meal  and 
Alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat  and  mangel 
beets  at  noon.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  Alfalfa  leaves.  Could  these  be  profit¬ 
ably  added  to  the  corn  meal.  Is  the  meal 
alone  too  heavy  for  young  pigs?  Would 
the  addition  of  middlings  or  ground  oats 
improve,  the  feed  any,  and  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  in  weight  or  measure?  2.  Would 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  for  plumping 
horses  be  at  all  dangerous  to  the  horses, 
and  would  a  three  weeks’  treatment  show 
any  marked  results?  w.  K. 

New  York. 

1.  Young  pigs  weighing  between  30  and 
70  lbs.  could  not  utilize  to  advantage  the 
increased  amounts  of  Alfalfa  as  you  have 
suggested.  Youngsters  of  this  age  require 
concentrated  feed,  and  any  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  consume  the  Alfalfa 
leaves  would  be  disappointing.  If  the 
leaves  could  be  steeped  and  thus  made 
more  concentrated  they  might  constitute 
as  much  as  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  l’ation 
by  weight.  It  is  probable  that  you  are 
adding  too  much  water  to  the  skimmed 
milk  powder.  Various  results  have  boon 

t  reported  from  the  use  of  this  material, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  milk  pow¬ 
der  plus  water  comes  about  as  near  sub¬ 
stituting  for  milk  as  docs  dry  hay  mois¬ 
tened  with  water  equal  natural  grass  for 
succulence.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
mix  six  parts  of  corn  with  three  parts 
of  molasses,  and  add  one  pint  of  digester 
tankage  or  meat  meal  and  that  you  feed 
not  more  than  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the  diluted 
milkoline  with  1  lb.  of  this  mixture.  Let 
the  Alfalfa  leaves  be  available  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  this  feed  rather  than  mix 
them  together.  Alfalfa,  particularly  for 
young  pigs,  would  best  be  fed  from  racks 
rather  than  mixed  with  a  ration,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  apt  to  make  the 
combination  too  bulky. 

2.  Fowler’s  Solution  of  Arsenic  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  tonic  for  horses,  and  if  fed 
as  directed  by  your  veterinarian  it  would 
be  very  likely  to  make  an  improvement 
in  his  condition  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Of  course  it  is  the  feed  fed  rather  than 
the  tonic  that  sticks  to  his  ribs. 

“Large  English  Black”  Hog 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  breeders  in  America  of  a  purebred 
English  hog  known  as  the  “Large  English 
Black”?  A  sow  of  this  type  which  I 
understand  is  very  valuable  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  me.  and  I  am  very  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  stockmen  carrying  this 
strain.  Will  it  have  any  effect  on  her 
future  progeny  if  I  cross  her  until  I  can 
obtain  a  purebred  boar.  B.  R.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

The  type  of  hog  that  you  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  is  known  as  the  “Large  English 
Black,”  and  is  not  extensively  produced 
in  this  country.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
breeders  in  the  South  that  have  used  this 
breed  of  swine  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  it  being  evident  that  they  are 
noted  for  their  proflicacy  and  their  splen¬ 
did  grazing  qualities.  Several  years  ago 
we  had  two  of  these  sows  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  They  al¬ 
ways  yielded  exceptionally  large  litters, 
the  pigs  were  growthy  and  the  dams  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy  milkers.  We  mated  the 
sows  with  a  Berkshire,  the  second  season 
with  a  Yorkshire,  and  the  next,  season 
with  Duroc-.Tersey,  and  in  each  instance 
they  produced  pigs  of  exceptional  feeding 
qualities.  The  Puroc  and  Yorkshire 
crosses  gave  us  the  best  feeding  pigs.  If 
you  will  address  a  communication  to  E. 
B.  White  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  it  is  possible 
that  he  can  give  you  the  names  of  breed¬ 
ers  of  this  type  in  that  section.  The  two 
sows  that  we  had  at  the  station  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  district. 

As  to  whether  any  ill  results  would 
follow  the  mating  of  this  brood  sow  to  a 
boar  of  this  breed  until  it  would  he 
possible  for  you  to  obtain  a  male  of  the 
same  breed,  I  would  say  that  no  injurious 
effects  would  follow  this  practice,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  if  she  were  bred  to 
either  a  Berkshire,  a  Yorkshire  or  a 
Duroc-.Tersey  you  would  obtain  some  use¬ 
ful  pigs. 
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You  CAN  afford  to  Buy  Implements  this  Spring 

— if  you  buy  them  direct  from — 


sum i 


,S«* 

•*  »•»;  •i.'i,';  Kir/ 


Cth  irises 

/  THE  ^ 
trademark 


i'lumuumUiimjjj 


National  Chief  ! 

SPREADER  1 


THE  NATIONAL  CHIEF 
Manure  Spreader 


“THE  SHORT  LINE  BETWEEN 


f 

FACTORY 


National  No.  5 
Sulky  Plow 


A  light  draft  frameless  sulky  plow.  14-ineh 
soft  center  steel  mouldboard;  chilled  share, 
solid  steel  rear  furrow  wheel;  light  foot 
lift.  Price . $69.80 


AND 

No.  46 


FARM  ” 


Low  Wheel  Pivot 
Axle  Cultivator 
No.  69 


The  latest  development  in  Spreader  construction.  Return  apron  type — all  steel  beater — one-piece  steel 
ftiame — worm  gear  drive — enclosed  gears  running  in  oil  bath;  steel  wheels.  The  best  in  manure 
spreaders  at  an  amazing  priee . $175.00 


Reversible 
Sulky  Plow 

The  best  hillside  plow  made,  regardless  of 
make  or  price . $87.50 


Disc 
Harrow 
No.  105 


A  standard  favor¬ 
ite  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  cultiva¬ 
te  width  of  rows.  Light 
draft,  easy  lever  operation — six  shovels. 
Price  . . $41.50 

Wood  Beam 
Chilled  Plow  No.  28 


The  standard  of  the  world — 13-inoh  furrow 
with  two-horse  plow — best  chilled  bottom 
with  shin  horn  style  share.  Price. ..  .$17.25 


N.  F.  E.  Com¬ 
plete  Cultivator 
No.  202 


IN  fact,  if  you  are  going  to  need  implements  within  the  next  two  years, 
RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  them.  Our  prices  today  are  lower  than 
the  same  implements  can  be  bought  for  from  any  other  source — and  they 
are  now  much  lower  than  even  our  own  prices  can  possibly  be  later. 

Our  stocks  are  now  fully  complete — big  shipments  have  been  received  and 
are  in  our  warehouse  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  These  implements  all 
were  bought  from  six  to  eight  months  ago.  The  manufacturing  cost  of  every 
article  in  our  stock  is  today  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  we  paid  for 
it — and  is  increasing  every  week. 

Compare  the  prices  of  the  tools  shown  on  this  page  with  prices  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere — bearing  in  mind  that  our  unqualified  guarantee — "money 
back  unless  you  are  entirely  satisfied” — safeguards  you  absolutely  as  to  the 
quality  of  our  implements. 

The  samples  on  this  page  are  in  no  sense  “special  offers.”  They  are 
representative  tools  from  the  National  Farm  Equipment  Catalog,  which  contains 
hundreds  of  offerings  equally  as  attractively  priced.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
saving  money  ordering  their  tools  and  equipment  for  farm,  dairy,  orchard,  gar¬ 
den.  and  poultry  yard  direct  from  this  catalog.  If  you  have  a  copy  get  it  out  and 
make  up  your  Spring  order  now,  before  our  stocks  are  run  down.  If  you  have 
not  received  a  copy,  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  printed  at  bottom  of  this  page. 

OUR  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE 
Satisfaction  with  every  purchase  or  your  money  back  with  freight  both 
ways.  No  sale  is  complete  until  YOU  are  satisfied. 


Value  and  lasting  satisfaction  is  built  into 
our  disc  harrows — complete  harrow  with 
tongue  truck — 10  sixteen-inch  discs  with 
hitch.  Trice . $45.50 


Spring  Frame 
Garden 
Cultivator 


A  one-liorse  cultivator,  biller  and 
hoe.  The  truck  gnrdeiier’s  fav¬ 
orite.  Will  save  its  cost  many 
times  on  any  farm.  Trice . 


All  Steel 
Spike  Taotb 
Harow 


$18 


Made  in  25  and  30  tooth  sections.  Iligb 
carbon  steel  IT.  beams;  guarded  ends;  lever 
adjustment;  heavy  grip  clamps  hold  8-incli 
steel  teeth.  A  superior  harrow.  Trice  for 
two  25-foot  sections . $18.50 


>  V 


Only 

$3? 

Easy  to  Fill 
Sows  Evenly 


Makes  garden  work  easy;  24-ineh  steel 
wheel;  four  sit  el  tools  for  all  kinds  of  gar¬ 
den  work — a  genuine  bargain.  Trice. .  .$3.25 

No.  780 
Barrel  Spray 
Pump 

A  big  capacity  spray 
pump;  attaches  to 
any  barrel;  brass 
cylinder  and  valves; 
double  paddle  agita¬ 
tor:  five  feet  spray 
hoze  and  nozzle. 

Complete 
Without 
Barrel 


$11 


Every  farmer  needs  a  de¬ 
pendable  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  spreader.  The  N. 

F.  E.  Spreuder  is  strong, 

No.  F-382 — Lime  Spreader,  without  screen,  price. 
Screen,  extra  . 


accurate  and  durable. 
For  complete  description 
see  N.  F.  L.  Catalog,  page 
15. 

.$37.50 
.  2.25 


ational  Far 
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for  fat,  hot  sparks 


Outside,  batteries  have 
much  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  inside 
— what  a  tremendous  dif¬ 
ference  there  is  l  That’s 
the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  performance 
records  of  French  Dry 
Batteries. 

Everything  that  goes 
into  them,  from  the 
zinc  casings  to  the  car¬ 
bon  pencils,  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  selected  for  this 
one  specific  purpose — 
to  give  faty  hot  sparks 
for  the  longest  time. 


Consequently,  French 
Dry  Batteries  give 
ignition  service  vastly 
superior  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary. 

For  ignition  work 
especially,  and  for  all 
other  dry  battery  uses, 
it  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  to  install  French 
Dry  Batteries.  They 
are  acknowledged  bet¬ 
ter  batteries — yet  cost 
no  more.  Your  dealer 
has  them  —  in  the 
familiar  blue  carton. 


Ray-O-Spark 
Multiple  Battery 

For  tractors,  ga9  engines,  and  every 
ignition  work  where  you  need  four  or 
more  dry  cells.  Ray-O-Spark  Multi¬ 
ple  Batteries  are  made  up  of  four 
French  Dry  Batteries,  properly  con¬ 
nected,  producing  six  volts,  packed 
firmly  and  sealed  tight.  Convenient 
to  handle,  economical  to  use,  only  two 
connections  to  wire  up  to,  weather¬ 
proof.  Avoid  all  the  common  battery 
troubles.  Most  leading  dealers  have 
them.  Or  write  us. 


FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  COMPANY 

2335  Winnebago  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  71-73  Murray  St.,  New  York 

Branches:  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Minneapolis,  Atlanta 
Factories:  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

Eastern  deliveries  can  now  be  made  from  our  New  York  office,  71-73  Murray  St.,  New  York 


JTrench 


RAY-O-LITES 

and 

DRY  BATTERIES 


(34) 


NO  more  winters  with  fuel -wasting,  mussy,  unsanitary  stoves.  Real 
heating  comfort  guaranteed,  big  money  saved  on  fuel,  and  moist, 
healthful,  warm  air  in  every  room  upstairs  and  down. 

All  this  when  you  install  the  Mueller  because  three,  big,  exclusive  features,  the  “Big 
3”,  insure  perfect  heating  through  one  register.  No  other  pipeless  furnace  has  this 
same  combination  of  construction  features.  Note  them  carefully. 

Tl  _  ((Dip  your  Insurance 

1  110  DIVj  %J  for  Better  Heating 

1.  Large  and  Properly  Proportioned  Register  Face — Insures  delivery  of 
big  volume  of  warm,  moist  air  and  rapid  distribution  of  heat  to  every  room  in  house. 


2.  Spacious,  Unobstructed  Air 
Passages — Permit  withdrawal  of  large 
volume  of  cool  air  from  rooms  while  de¬ 
livering  an  equally  large  volume  of 
warm  air  into  them. 


3.  Vast  and  Scientifically  De¬ 
signed  Heating  Surface — Insures 
full  benefit  from  fuel  burned.  Prevents 
hard  firing,  over-heated  castings  and 
big  fuel  waste. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  is  still  influenced  by  the 
big  storm,  so  that  hay  and  potatoes  are 
up  slightly  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
supplies,  and  Southern-grown  vegetables 
have  failed  to  continue  downward  from 
the  cutting  off  of  trains.  Eggs  did  drop 
slightly  in  spite  of  the  cold,  but  as  a  rule 
the  prices  of  a  week  ago  have  prevailed. 

BUTTER — EGGS — CHEESE 

Butter,  creamery.  GO  to  GOe;  dairy.  52 
to  63c ;  crocks,  46  to  59c ;  common.  3S  to 
42c ;  oleomargarine.  29  to  38c.  Cheese, 
daisies,  32  to  33c;  flats.  .$1  to  $1.32; 
Swiss,  40  to  60c.  Eggs,  lower :  hennery, 
63  to  70c :  State  and  Southern,  58  to 
62c ;  storage,  48  to  50c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Live  turkeys  not  offered ;  fowl.  38  to 
42c;  chickens,  34  to  38c;  ducks.  43  to 
45c;  geese.  36  to  37c.  Dressed  turkeys, 
53  to  57c;  fowl,  30  to  42c;  chickens.  34 
to  38e ;  roosters,  27  to  2Sc :  ducks,  40  to 
45c:  geese.  31  to  33c.  Rabbits,  pair, 
jacks,  75  to  90c ;  cottontails,  40  to  60c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

•  • 

Apples,  bu..  reds,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  greens, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  ;  common.  $2  to  $2.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  bu..  $2.60  to  $2.90;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  Floridas,  pt..  40  to  60c  ; 
cranberries,  bbl.,  $2  to  $5 ;  oranges,  box, 
$6  to  $8  ;  lemons,  $6.50  to  $8  :  grapefruit, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  banana’s,  bunch,  $4  to  $7  ; 
Malaga  grapes,  keg,  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

Vegetables 

Green  and  wax  beans,  hamper.  $5  to 
$7.50 :  beets,  old.  bu.,  75e  to  $1.50 :  car¬ 
rots.  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  parsnips,  $2.25  to 
$2.75:  spinach.  $1.50  to  $2;  white  tur¬ 
nips.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  cwt.,  $3  to 
$6;  Hubbard  squash.  $4  to  $5:  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt..  30  to  35c;  cauliflower,  crate, 
Florida.  84  to  $5;  celery.  State,  bunch, 
65c  to  $1.25 :  lettuce,  box.  50  to  75c ;  en¬ 
dive.  lb..  25  to  40c;  tomatoes.  Florida, 
"rate.  $4  to  $7;  rutabagas,  bbl..  $2.75  to 
$3.75. 

Be  a  x  s — o  x'  io  x  s 

Beaus,  pea.  medium,  cwt  .  $8  to  $8.50; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12 :  kidney,  $13  to  $14  ; 
onions,  yellow,  cwt..  83.75  to  $6  ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $3  to  $4  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  light,  lb..  35  to  40e ;  dark,  23_to 
33c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  old,  IS  to  25c; 
syrup,  gal.,  old,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feed 

Hay,  Timothy,  ton.  $32  to  $36;  one- 
third  clover  mix.  $29  to  $31  ;  wheat  bran, 
ton.  car  lots.  $48 ;  middlings.  $52 ;  red 
dog.  $60;  cottonseed  meal.  $77 ;  oilmeal, 
$74.50;  hominy.  $63.50;  gluten,  $74.50; 
oat  feed,  $35.50;  rye  middlings,  $52. 

J.  \v.  c. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery.  64  to  65c;  medium  to 
good.  58  to  62c :  ladles,  47  to  4Sc ;  storage, 
5S  to  63c. 

BOGS. 

Best  nearby.  64  to  65c ;  gathered,  best, 
62  to  63c;  common  to  good,  55  to  60c 
storage,  30  to  48c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  36  to  3Sc ;  roosters,  22  to 
25c;  fowls,  40  to  42c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  52  to  55c ;  fair  to  good, 
40  to  45c ;  fowls.  34  to  42c :  chickens, 
best.  45  to  48c;  fair  to  good.  32  to  39c; 
ducks.  35  to  38c ;  geese,  28  to  30c ;  squabs, 
doz..  $6  to  $10. 

APPLES. 

Greening.  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin.  $5  50  to 
$8.50;  Spv,  $3.50  to  $6;  Ben  Davis,  $3 
to  $4.50. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$4.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6 ;  celery,  doz..  $4 
to  $4.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box^  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  squash,  ton, 
$80  to  $90;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.25; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  40  to  50c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.  box,  84  to  $15;  turnips,  envt., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

LIVE  STOCK . 

Steers,  $11  to  $13;  oxen.  $9  to  $10; 
cows.  $8  to  $12  :  calves,  best.  $18  to  $21  ; 
common  to  good.  $12  to  $16;  sheep.  $8  to 
814:  lambs.  $14  to  $18;  bogs.  $14.50  to 
$19.  Milch  cows.  best.  $150  to  $200; 
common  to  good,  $65  to  $150. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  75  to  76c;  tub.  fancy.  68 
to  70c;  good  to  choice,  58  to  65c;  packing 
stock.  37  to  40c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby.  65  to  66c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  55  to  5Sc* ;  lower  grades,  50 
to  53c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  40  to  43c;  roosters.  25  to  26c; 
ducks,  40  to  40c;  geese,  3, *  to  4oc;  tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  45c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkovs,  best.  58  to  59c :  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c  :  fowls.  30  to  39c  :  roosters. 
'27c ;  broilers.  50  to  60c  ;  ducks.  30  to  40c ; 
geese,  27  to  32c ;  capons,  48  to  5oc. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania,  100  lbs.,  84.  <•)  to  $<> ; 


Install  your  Mueller  now.  Enjoy  the  comfort  and  economy  that  thousands  of  otherMueller  owners  are 
enjoying.  The  Mueller  will  fit  any  cellar,  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel  and  save  to  K  and  it  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  heat  every  room  in  the  house  comfortably. 

Write  today  for  free  Mueller  booklet  which  gives  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Mueller  Pipelessand  money-saving  facts  on  heating. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Types  Since  1857 


NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

W .  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


March  G,  1920 

New  York,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  old.  ton,  $50  to  $75 ;  new,  bu. 
bkt..  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  onions,  100  lbs., 
$3.50  to  $5.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $7  to  $9;  box,  $1.50  to 
$3.75 ;  cranberries,  bbl..  $4  to  $S. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy.  $39  to  $40:  No. 
2.  $37  to  $38;  No.  3.  $35  to  $36;  clover 
mixed,  $32  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  26,  1920. 


SIILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  February.  $3.36  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  ceut 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  66  @  661* 

Good  to  Choice  .  63  @  65 Hi 

Lower  Grades .  50  <3  55 

Storage,  best .  62  @  62tf 

Fairtogood .  45  @  60 

City  made .  38  @  44 

Dairy,  best  .  63  <3  64 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  60 

Packing  8tock .  33  @  40 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  30  m  31 

Good  to  choice .  28*^*  @  29b 

8klms,  best .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  67  @  68 

Medium  to  good  .  60  @  66 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  63  @  61 

Common  to  good .  58  @  62 

Gatbered,  best,  white .  66  @  67 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  50  <3  62 

Lower  grades .  50  @  54 

Storage . -  35  ®  40 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  8teers .  9  75  <314  50 

Bulls  .  7  00  <310  50 

Cows .  3  50  <3  9  40 

Calves,  prime  teal,  100  lbs .  22  00  <325  00 

Culls .  10  00  @16  00 

nogs . 14  50  @15  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @1100 

Lambs  . 16  00  <320  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  so  @  52 

Fairtogood .  44  @  48 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  @  43 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Broilers,  lb .  40  @  50 

Fowls .  30  <3  42 

Capons .  50  @  62 

Roosters .  27  <3  23 

Ducks  .  34  @  41 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  2  60  @15  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  tl  @  32 

Com.  to  good . .' .  25  @  30 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  sou  @16  00 

Pork,  heavy .  15  <«.  18 

Light .  19  @  22 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbi .  11  00 

Pea .  7  00 

Medium  .  7  75 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00 

White  Kidney, . 15  00 

Yellow  Kye .  8  75 

Lima,  Call fornla .  13  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesnp,  bbl .  4  50 

Albemarle .  5  00 

York  Imperial .  3  50 

Staymun .  4  50 

Greening .  5  uO 

King .  4  50 

Baldwin .  4  50 

Common . 2  00 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box .  2  Ou 

Winesnp.  box .  2  00 

Spitz,  box . 2  00 

Newtown,  box . 2  00 

Delicious,  box .  2  .50 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00 

l.emons,  box  .  5  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  60 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  .  65 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  180  lbs .  7  50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  7  75 

State,  180  lbs . 7  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  oo 

VEGETABLES. 

Anise,  bbl.  .  3  00 

Beets,  bbl . . .  . .  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  50 

Cabbage— ton .  60  011 

New.  bu.  bk .  2  00 

Celery,  crate .  2  00 

Lettuce,  hal  f- bbl  basket .  100 

Onions.  100  lbs .  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00 

Squash,  new.bu . 3  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 2  00 

Okra,  bu .  4  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  orate . I  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  50 

Roinaine.bu .  1  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . .  ...  25 

Spinach,  bu..., .  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  2  50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  6  00 

Garlic,  lb .  10 

Peas,  bu . 10  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  500 


@12  00 
@  8  00 
@  8  00 
@14  75 
@15  50 
@  9  00 
@13  50 


@1®  00 
@11  00 
@6  50 
@  8  00 
ra  11  00 
@  8  00 
@9  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  50 
@  4  00 
«t  3  75 
@  3  50 
@  4  50 
@  8  25 
<3  6  50 
@  5  00 
@10  00 
@  80 


@  9  00 
@  8  75 
@  8  75 
<3  3  00 


©  3  50 
@  4  50 
@  5  00 
@90  00 
@  2  25 
@  4  00 
@  3  00 
(a  6  60 
@  5  00 
@  6  1)0 
<3  5  00 
«  2  75 
@  C  00 
@  3  75 
@  4  00 
@  6  00 
@  2  00 
@  60 
@  3  00 
@  :<  00 
@  5  00 
<3  7  50 
@  25 

to  12  00 
@  9  00 


Broom  Corn  and  Homemade  Brooms 

In  response  to  a  recent  inquiry,  one 
can  grow  broom  corn  where  he  grows 
ordinary  corn:  the  better  the  ground,  the 
longer  the  whisk.  It  ripens  in  90  to  160 
days.  In  the  Fall,  when  seed  begins  to 
harden,  break  it  over  on  the  stalk  six 
inches  from  the  whisk.  When  dry  out 
and  store  in  dry  shed  and  scrape  seeds 
off.  It  is  then  ready  t<>  be  made  into 
brooms.  I  grew  whisk  18  to  22  in.  long 
the  past  season.  Every  farmer  should 
grow  broom  corn,  and  any  farmer  cau 
make  the  brooms.  It  saves  money  by 
outside  doors  to  brush  snow  and  mud 
from  your  feet.  One  cau  use  them  in 
barn  or  stable  to  clean  up  buildings. 

New  Jersey.  c.  F.  L. 
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Beside*  it*  well-known  valuo  in  keeping 
the  udder  and  teat*  healthy.  Bag  Balm  la 
•  wonderful  healer  of  any  cut,  bruise, 
chap,  chafing  or  wound.  An  application 
will  immediately  relieve  the  pain  and  heal 
the  injured  tissues. 

No  dairy  bam  should  6a  without  it* 
package  of  Bag  Balm.  It  has  no  equal 
for  the  prompt  and  successful  treatment 
of  Caked  Bag,  Cow  Pox,  Bunches  or  any 
of  the  congested  conditions  of  the  udder 
and  teat*  that  frequently  occur  at  the 
calving  period.  An  occasional  application 
will  prevent  soreness  and  make  the  cow  aa 
easy  milker. 

Feed  dealers,  druggists  and 
general  stores  sell  Bag  Balm, 
in  60 c  packages.  Write  for  our 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.’* 


■  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 


LYNDONVILLE,  yt. 


Harder  Silos 


“Every  cent  I’ve  i>lanted  in  Harder  Silos,” 
says  Silas  Low,  “'has  sprouted  out  a  dollar. 

“They’ve  made  my  dairy  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness  with  less  work  and  less  worry. 

“They  give  me  time  to  enjoy  life  with 
my  family  and  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
my  community. 

“They  keep  my  cows  all  winter  looking 
and  producing  like  the  middle  of  July.” 


Send  for  free  booklet  on  Silos 
and  the  story  of  Silas  Low. 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  tbe  high  cost  of 
silos  by  usiug  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  tbe  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  iu  every  way.  l’lace  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  oue-balf. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  with  Turnips  and  Silage 

I  have  eight  cows,  just  freshened.  Silo 
filled  with  oats,  peas  and  vetch,  not  opened 
yet,  a  quantity  of  turnips  and  grow  oats, 
barley  and  wheat,  which  we  will  crush 
and  can  put  in  quantity  of  each  as  di¬ 
rected.  Bran,  per  ton.  $51 ;  middlings, 
$58;  cottonseed  meal.  $87.50;  cornmeal. 
$77 ;  feeding  flour,  $70.  My  hay  is  mixed 
quality.  Will  you  give  the  best  ration 
for  milk,  made  from  about,  and  quantity 
per  cow  ?  R.  M. 

Nova  Scotia. 

You  will  find  that  silage  resulting  from 
oats,  peas  and  vetch  will  carry  a  consid¬ 
erably  higher  percentage  of  protein  than 
that  usually  obtained  from  corn.  Assum¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  you  have  a  generous 
amount  of  this  material,  with  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat  which  you  propose  to  crush 
and  feed  as  a  grain  ration,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following:  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  300  lbs.  of  ground  barley,  100  lbs. 
of  ground  wheat,  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran. 
250  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  Feed  1  lb. 
of  this  grain  ration  for  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  buy  either  cornmeal  or 
middlings,  since  you  apparently  have  an 
abundance  of  oats  and  barley.  You  will 
feed  from  25  to  35  lbs.  of  silage  per  day. 
and  even  though  it  comes  out  of  the  silo 
badly  discolored  the  cows  will  eat  it 
readily  with  a  great  deal  of  relish.  I 
should  feed  in  addition  some  roughage, 
such  as  clover,  Alfalfa  or  mixed  hay  and 
com  fodder,  supplying  them  all  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  of  the  particular 
roughage  that  is  available. 

Useful  Soiling  Crops 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  green  feed. 
How  much  ground  to  sow  for  10  to  12 
cows  for  three  to  four  months? 

New  York.  C.  T.  B. 

Without  doubt  the  forage  crop  best 
suited  for  soiling  purposes  is  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  the  pro¬ 
portion  being  equal  of  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  by  measure ;  the  amount  to  seed, 
three  bushels  per  acre.  The  mixture 
should  be  seeded  as  early  iu  the  Spring 
as  possible,  and  the  seedings  should  be 
made  from  10  to  15  days  apart.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  dairy  cow  will  consume  from 
00  to  75  pounds  of  green  feed  per  day, 
and  one  can  rely  upon  a  yield  of  10  to  12 
tons  per  acre,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
whether  the  soiling  crops  are  practically 
cured  before  being  fed.  Oats  and  peas 
can  be  seeded  as  late  as  May  15  or  20, 
and  the  first  planting  should  be  made  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  we  found 
that  a  mixture  of  cow  peas  and  Kaffir 
corn  likewise  furnished  an  exceedingly 
large  amount  of  forage  for  use  a  little 
later  in  the  season.  The  oats  and  peas 
should  be  harvested  preferably  when  the 
oats  are  in  the  milk  state  and  the  peas 
are.  about  two-thirds  in  blossom.  If  by 
any  chance  the  crop  gets  past  this  stage 
it  can  be  matured  and  cut  as  hay,  and 
will  make  a  splendid  source  of  roughage 
for  use  in  feeding  horses  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  or  they  can  even  he  used  for 
feeding  dairy  cows.  Of  course,  Alfalfa 
makes  a  splendid  soiling  crop,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  area  can  be  cut  over  three 
and  often  four  times  during  the  season. 
Under  average  conditions,  however,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  compare,  as  far  as 
yield  is  concerned,  with  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas. 


M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 
113  Flood  uilding 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  rvliablo  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-lifo,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Cl.,  338 Mut  St,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  TIonry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Cayuga  County.  N.  Y.,  breeders  of  Hol- 
steins  organized  the  Cayuga  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  at  a  meeting  held  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  recently.  The  club’s  object  is-  to 
promote  the  breeding  of  purebred  Hol- 
stein-Friesiau  cattle  in  the  county ;  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Cayuga  County 
Holsteins  by  united  action  as  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  and  as  time  goes  on  to  bring 
the  good  qualities  of  Cayuga  County  Hol¬ 
steins  to  the  attention  of  breeders  every¬ 
where.  Mr.  William  M.  Rider,  director 
of  extension  service  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesinu  Association  of  America  was 
present  and  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  club  organi¬ 
zation.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  at  the  meeting,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  annual  membership  fee  be  $5  per 
member.  J.  Reynolds  Wait,  Auburn,  was 
elected  president  ;  A.  L.  Jenks.  Genoa, 
vice-president;  R.  L.  Dodge,  Fleming, 
treasurer;  R.  D.  White,  Locke,  secretary, 
and  B.  B.  Andrews,  Weedsport,  James 
Avery,  Aurora,  Don  Harrington,  Cato, 
directors.  The  breeders  of  the  county 
had  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  local  Farm  Bureau  iu  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  club. 


Barn  a  J  Silo 
Phoenix  Bros.. 


Keeping 
Silage 

THE  perfect  silo  must  be  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  since  air  causes  silage  to  mold 
and  rot.  The  glazed  tile  walls  and 
tight-fitting  cypress  doore  of  Natco  Silos  seal 
the  silage  like  fruit  in  glass  jars.  It  comes 
out  sweet  and  succulent  to  the  last  forkful. 

Natco  Silos 

are  strongly  reinforced  with  high  grade  steel  bands, 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the  pressure 
is  greatest.  The  double-shell  tile  also  increases 
the  wall  strength  and  provides  for  secure  mortar 
joints.  The  still  air  spaces  conserve  the  natural 
heat  of  the  silage  —  resist  frost.  Heavy  galvan¬ 
izing  protects  all  exposed  ironwork. 


Seclion  of  Natco 
Silo  Wall  showing 
stilt  air  spaces  and 
steel  reinforcing 


Ask  your  building  su 
Silos.  Write  for  FR. 


dealer  for  prices  on  Natco 
book,  “ Natco  on  the  Farm." 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1362  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  'wide  and  economical  distribution 


Rebuild  theOld  STAVE  SILO 
and  Make  it  a  NEW 


Your  old  stave  silo  isn’t  a  dead  loss  even 
if  it  does  look  like  the  one  at  the  left  be¬ 
low;  or  even  if  it  has  completely  collapsed, 
breaking  the  matching  of  the  staves.  If 
you  want  silo  and  silage  insurance  for  life 
— make  it  into  a  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo. 

With  the  Crainelox  Covering  you  can  use 
all  the  old  material  that  is  sound,  except 

the  Hoops,  and  make  a  strong, 
airtight,  scientific,  3-wall  silo  at 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo — a  beautiful  building  keeping 
perfect  silage. 

Send  at  once  for  literature  on  new 
Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos,  and  our 
plan  of  rebuilding  old  stave  silos. 
Special  discount  to  early  purchas¬ 
ers.  Fine  proposition  to  agents. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B®x  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BUY  Your  SILO  NOW  I 

Prices  sure  to  advance.  Save  money  by 
ordering  now 

FEED  IS  HIGH  | 

Never  before  has  a  silo  been  so  needed  on  the  farm  as  now. 

FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN:  We  will  sell  these  1 
silos  at  prices  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Thousands  of  H 
farmers  will  save  money  by  buying  now.  We  have  made  M 
the  TORNADO  FIR  SILO  for  twenty  years  and  specialize  §§ 
on  high  grade  fir  only.  TORNADO  SILOS  are  every-  |f 
where.  They  speak  for  themselves.  Ask  your  neighbor.  = 
Don  t  wait  until  railroad  conditions,  car  shortages,  etc.,  make  s| 
delivery  of  your  silo  uncertain. 

TORNADO  SILOS  \ 

TORNADO  SILOb  are  furnished  with  top  and  bottom  storm  proof  = 
anchors,  ruside  iron  hoops  at  top  of  silo,  heavy  steel  bia<-«d  door  frame,  H 
covered  lugs,  more  hoops,  more  doors  than  other  silos,  positively  air-tight  H 
door  system,  etc.  E= 

Write  at  once  for  onr  silo  broadside  and  special  early  prices 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO  | 
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The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander.  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


A  Working  War  Garden 


I  am  6G  this  year,  and  two  years  ago 
last  September  moved  to  this  city,  to  quit 
active  work,  but  the  war  coming  on.  as 
there  was  16  acres  of  poor  land  near  me. 
not  rented.  T  took  on  myself  to  take  the 
working  of  this.  As  it  was  then  late 
(March)  I  hastily  put  out  such  a  crop  as 
I  could,  and  took  off  about  $900.  The 
war  continuing.  I  took  the  tract  for  an¬ 
other  season,  and  sold  as  follows  : 


Cucumbers  . . 

Beans  and  peas . 

Summer  squash . 

Sweet  corn . 

Tomatoes  . 

Sweet  peppers . 

Apples  . 

Crapes . 

Grapes,  wild  . 

Cabbage  . 

Pumpkins . 

Turnips  . 

Beets . 

Salsify  . 

Carrots . 

Winter  squash . 

Field  corn . 

Onions  . 

Plowing  gardens . 

Strawberries  . 

Strawberry  plants . 

Topcorn  . 

Milk  one  cow . 

Potatoes  . 

Jesey  calf  . 

Chickens  (raised,  bought 
sold)  the  profit  . 


_ $180.00 

_  13.00 

_  13.00 

_ 261.00 

_  151.40 

_  12.10 

. . . .  20  30 

_  2.00 

_  2.00 

_  250  00 

.  .  .  .  42  80 

.  . .  .  4  25 

_  11.15 

2.75 

_  S.GO 

_  28.00 

_  230.25 

_  15.00 

_  30.00 

_  35.00 

_  G0.00 

_  76.00 

_  185.00 

_  35.00 

_  40.00 

and 

_  510.00 


Grand  total  . 82.21GG0 

Besides  the  above  we  used  all  we 
wanted,  kept  a  horse  out  of  what  was 


raised,  paid  out  very  little  for  help  (not 
over  $40  >  and  during  vacation  my  boy.  12 
years.'  helped  to  gather  vegetables,  and 
Mrs.  Turner  helped  some  occasionally. 
Chickens  bold  were  purebred  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  and  produce  was  nearly  all 
sold  to  the  consumer,  thus  gettiug  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  retail  prices. 

The  above  was  at  the  low  prices  of  1913 
and  we  also  had  low  prices  to  pay  out, 
and  the  dollar  bought  full  value  in  what¬ 
ever  we  wanted  to  purchase. 

Illinois.  z.  t.  turner. 

• 

R.  X.Y. — Some  of  our  readers  will 
blame  us  for  printing  this  report,  because 
they  will  say  it  cannot  be  true,  and  that 
such  figures  make  the  back-to-the-lander 
believe  it  is  all  so  easy.  Mr.  Turner  has 
what  we  call  proof  that  his  statements 
are  correct.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  one 
outside  of  an  insane  asylum  would  think 
he  can  do  such  a  thing  without  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  special  gift  for  such  work. 
There  are  many  practical  gardeners  who 
would  double  this  output  on  1G  acres. 


Fine  Poultry  in  the  Back  Yard 

On  page  50  we  had  a  note  from  Dr.  I,. 
M.  Herrington  of  Pennsylvania  telling  of 
his  superior  prize-winning  poultry  raised 
in  a  backyard.  There  have  been  several 
question  about  this  backyard  poultry,  and 
so  Dr.  Herrington  lias  sent  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes : 

There  is  one  real  exhibition  strain  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Get  it.  Ilow?  You 


can  buy  flue  birds  that  are  on  different 
lines;  breed  them,  and  get  worse  than 
culls.  I  got  my  start  by  buying  from  a 
United  State  post  office  inspector’s  stock, 
from  eggs  he  bought  of  to  make  a  test. 
The  best  incubation  (hens),  the  best 
brooding,  the  best  rearing,  may  produce 
culls,  but  it  is  not  likely,  but  the  best 
eggs  can  be  neglected  in  all  these  respects 
and  you  get  culls,  and  blame  the  eggs  in¬ 
stead  of  your  carelessness.  My  space  is 
small — 2()0  square  feet.  I  could  raise  but 
75  chicks  at  most,  and  got  too  small  a 
number  of  exhibition  birds.  I  send  to  the 
country  75  settings  of  eggs  each  year  to  be 
raised  on  shares.  In  October  I  selected 
from  the  flocks  one  bird  for  every  setting 
of  eggs  sent  that  breeder.  It  was  the 
fault  of  my  judgment  if  I  did  not  get  the 
best  birds.  The  raiser  had  my  best  blood 
left  for.  if  I  did  not  send  out  my  best 
eggs  I  could  not  expect  the  best  stock 
back.  Yes,  I’ll  admit  I  was  at  the  mercy 
of  all  those  securing  eggs  in  this  way.  I 
was  deceived  by  some  of  these  people,  but 
I  am  pleased  to  know  the  average  man 
can  be  trusted.  I  gained  in  raising  larger 
numbers  of  birds  with  better  vitality, 
though  I  mated  the  birds  and  produced 
the  eggs  at  home,  and  raised  30  to  75  at 
home.  The  best  cockerel  I  raised  this 
year  I  raised  in  my  backyard.  I  watch 
my  flock.  If  a  bird  does  not  eat  I  take  it 
in  my  special  charge  at  once  and  treat 
him  as  carefully  and  vigorously  as  I  do 
my  patients.  I  have  an  open-front  coop. 
It  is  much  colder  than  the  muslin-covered 
(doors  and  windows)  coops.  Maybe  a 
notion,  but  I  have  had  more  frozen  combs 
in  open  front  coops.  I  mate  10  to  12  fe¬ 
males  to  a  male.  Have  neither  bought 
nor  sold  an  egg  or  chick  in  years. 

I  feed  warm,  wet  mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  chop,  to  which  I  add  meat  crisps. 
Too  many  hulls  in  most  prepared 
“mashes.”  Feed  wheat,  oats  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  corn.  It  sometimes  takes 
three  months  to  bleach  the  yellow  corn 
out  of  the  plumage  of  the  chick  reared  in 
the  country. 

I  sprout  oats  for  green  food,  and  give 
grit,  shell,  charcoal,  etc.  Raising  poultry 
is  my  recreation.  I  would  quit  practice 
and  go  on  a  farm,  but  the  little  woman 
that  owns,  operates  and  directs  me  when 
she  listelh  says:  ‘T  did  not  marry  a 


farmer  and  T  am  not.  going  to  live  with 
one.”  She  has  rights  as  well  as  I  have, 
but  an  erroneous  view.  While  I  am  63 
years  young,  a  former  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  and  a  former  United 
States  internal  revenue  deputy,  I  may  be 
too  old  for  the  hard  work  of  a  farm,  but 
“Who’s  afraid?"  to  quote  Maude  Adams. 

L.  M.  IIERRIXGTOX. 


Grafting  Pear  on  Apple;  Two  Eggs  a  Day 

1.  Last  November  I  set  an  apple  tree 
(Wealthy)  and  a  pear  tree  (Bartlett) 
which  are  supposed  to  bear  this  year. 
The  apple  tree  I  set  in  my  mother’s  yard 
and  the  pear  in  my  own.  I  would  like  to 
graft  a  limb  from  the  apple  tree  on  the 
pear  and  vice  versa.  Can  this  be  done 
this  Spring?  If  so.  please  tell  me  which 
branches  to  graft,  when  best  to  do  it.  and 
how.  Tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  them 
afterwards.  Both  trees  stand  in  very  rich 
soil.  I  would  like  to  get  best  possible  re¬ 
sults  from  the  trees.  In  the  instructions 
sent  me  with  the  trees  I  am  told  to  cut 
back  one-half  of  the  limb  growth  about 
March  15.  Does  that  mean  one-half  of 
every  branch,  including  the  middle  stem? 
2.  One  hears  much  about  hens  that  have 
laid  two  eggs  a  day  or  more  than  seven 
eggs  a  week,  or  39  a  month.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  the  experiment  stations  have  any 
records  of  any  hen  at  their  stations  that 
have  laid  more  than  seven  eggs  a  week? 
I  had  a  Leghorn  hen  that  frequently  laid 
two  eggs  in  a  day,  but  her  monthly  aver¬ 
age  was  very  poor  as  against  the  other 
hens.  Do  you  think  that  in  time  we  shall 
breed  hens  that  lay  more  than  one  egg  a 
day?  n.  J. 

New  York  City. 

1.  You  will  not  succeed  in  grafting  the 
apple  on  the  pear.  Now  and  then  you 
hear  reports  of  this  being  done,  but  so  far 
as  we  know  there  are  no  records  of  a  per¬ 
manently  successful  union.  You  will  have 
to  use  judgment  in  pruning  these  trees. 
The  general  advice  to  cut  back  half  the 
new  growth  may  be  sound,  but  in  order  to 
shape  the  tree  properly  you  must  let  some 
of  the  limbs  go. 

2.  There  are  records  at  the  egg-laying 
contests  of  hens  that  laid  two  eggs  inside 
of  24  hours,  but  as  a  rule  we  think  these 
freaks  are  not  remarkable  as  yearly  per¬ 
formers. 


THERE’S  nothing  like  the  Columbia  Hot  Shot 
Dry  Battery  for  Tractor  Ignition.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  “runs  standing  still.”  Its  spark  is  as  hot  for 
starting  as  for  running.  It  works  like  a  beaver  over 
the  rough  slow-down  places — where  other  ignition 
current  peters  out. 

A  Single  Dry  Battery  —  4  to  12  Cellpower 

A  solid  unit — no  joints — no  connections  to  keep 
tightened — no  metal  parts  to  protect  from  rust  or  to 
keep  in  running  order — just  the  2  binding  posts.  .  .  . 

At  electrical,  hardware,  auto  supply,  and  general 
stores — garages — hardware,  auto,  and  electrical  de¬ 
partments. 

Be  sure  to  tell  your  dealer 
you  want  the  genuine  Co¬ 
lumbia  Hot  Shot  Dry  Bat¬ 
tery.  Take  no  other. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

I  ncorporaled 

Cleveland,  O.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 

V  /i 

Columbia  ! 

ito^Batterie 


—supreme  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
know  and  use  ensilage  cutters 

FOR  two  decades — practically  since  the  storing  of  green 
forage  in  silos  became  a  common  practice — Papec  En¬ 
silage  Cutters  have  led  in  satisfaction  given  their  owners. 

Throughout  the  Papec  history,  the  business  policy  of  the 
house  and  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  machine  have 
been  pursued  with  a  constant  purpose  of  giving  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  the  utmost  in  owner- 
satisfaction.  And  the  success  attained  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  Papec  is  today  preeminent  among  ensilage  cutters. 

It  operates  with  less  power  than  any  other  ensilage  cutter. 

It  is  made  in  four  sizes :  1 0-inch,  1  3-inch,  1  6-inch  and 
19-inch.  Our  1920*  catalog  explains  how  the  Papec 
excels  other  ensilage  cutters  and  shows  why  you  should 
“own  your  own"  Papec.  Send  for  a  copy  today — it’s  free. 

Papec  Machine  Company,  110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 
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Asparagus  Tops  for  Bedding 

Mr.  Kille  in  his  articles  on  “Problems 
of  Asparagus  Culture,  page  288,  asks 
for  the  experience  of  others  in  solving 
some  of  the  numerousi  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  grower.  The  question  of  hu¬ 
mus  and  getting  rid  of  the  old  brush  was 
a  bugbear  to  me  for  several  seasons.  I 
tried  breaking  them  down  and  disking 
them  in,  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory, 
so  I  finally  resorted  to  burning  them,  with 
a  feeling  that  I  was  robbing  myself  as  I 
watched  that  humus  going  up  in  smoke, 
well  knowing  that  this  was  the  very  stuff 
that  would  be  the  hardest  to  replace. 
The  last  three  years  I  have  cut  the  tops 
with  a  grain  binder,  to  use  in  the  stable 
for  bedding.  I  made  the  mistake  the  first 
year  of  waiting  until  the  tops  were  dead, 
and  many  of  them  were  broken  over  so 
that  it  was  a  tangled  mess,  and  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  binder  to 
elevate  it,  and  to  separate  the  bundles 
when  tied.  Since  then  we  have  cut  it 
just  as  the  tops  began  to  ripen  and  turn 
yellow. 

We  set  it  up  in  shocks,  the  same  as 
wheat,  and  leave  as  long  as  weather 
conditions  will  permit,  and  so  far  have 
been  able  to  get  it  to  the  barn  well  cured 
and  dry.  We  cut  it  into  2-in.  lengths 
with  an  11-in.  cutting  box  and  three- 
horse  gasoline  engine,  and  can  cut  enough 
to  bed  five  horses  and  11  cows  a  week 
in  an  hour’s  time  (and  we  bed  them 
deep,  too).  It  makes  a  fine  absorbent 
and  is  in  prime  condition  to  put  back  on 
the  asparagus  patch,  or  on  auy  ground 
that  will  be  in  cultivated  crops  to  keep 
down  the  young  asparagus  plants  that 
will  come  up  from  the  seeds. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  manure  in  the  yard  where  the 
pigs  can  get  at  it,  they  will  root  it  over 
and  pick  out  a  great  many  of  the  red  ber¬ 
ries,  and  seem  to  relish  them.  Cattle  also 
seem  to  relish  a  certain  amount  of  the 
cut  tops;  even  the  horses  don’t  disdain 
to  take  a  few  bites.  On  the  whole,  we 
now  consider  the  asparagus  to  be  an  as¬ 
set  instead  of  a  liability.  The  worst  job 
is  cutting  it  with  a  binder.  Only  one 
row  can  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  even 
then,  if  the  tops  are  luxuriant  the  ele¬ 
vator  will  clog  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
pull  the  bundles  away  from  the  binder 
to  keep  the  next  bundle  from  getting 
mixed  up  with  it,  but  we  consider  that 
it  pays  just  the  same. 

The  pigs  that  are  rooting  out  the  red 
berries  this  Winter  will  be  finished  off 
next  June  with  cornmeal  and  the  butts 
cut  off  in  .bunching  the  asparagus  for 
market.  Another  problem  that  has  been 
solved  satisfactorily  in  this  section  is 
disposing  of  the  crooked  and  broken 
shoots.  The  sprouts  are  broken  off  about 
an  inch  below  the  tips,  and  sold  in  quart 
baskets  locally.  The  supply  of  these 
never  equals  the  demand. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  archie  d.  Phillips. 


Corn  for  the  Silo 

I  would  like  to  have  a  discussion  on 
corn  for  the  silo.  Through  observing  re¬ 
sults  on  my  own  farm  and  through  talks 
with  a  neighbor,  I  have  nearly  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  wasting  good,  valuable 
corn  that  is  heavily  grained  to  put  it  into 
the  silo.  I  know  of  cases  where  cows  are 
doing  just  as  well  on  silage  only  partly 
eared  as  on  very  heavily-eared  silage. 
This  isn’t  true  to  teaching.  What  is  the 
matter?  I  cannot  see  why  the  results,  as 
I  see  them,  are  this  way,  except  that  the 
cow  does  not  assimilate  the  excess  grain. 
She  may,  and  probably  does,  partially 
digest  the  grain,  but  it  does  not  show  the 
results  that  it  should.  Can  you  put  me 
right?  It  will  soon  be  planting  time  and 
I  am  undecided.  M.  s.  P. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  question  has  come  up  more  than 
ever  before  this  Winter.  The  high  price 
of  grain  is  partly  responsible  for  it.  It 
is  evident  to  many  dairymen  that  a  large 
part  of  the  corn  in  silage  is  passed  un¬ 
digested  by  the  animal.  This  makes 
many  farmers  think  they  would  gain  by 
husking  out  most  of  the  ears  and  feeding 
cornmeal  with  the  silage.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  group  of  dairymen  who  claim 
-  thut  it  pays  best  to  grow  the  big  stalked 
corn  aud  get  “'bulk,”  feeding  some  strong 
protein  feed  along  with  it.  This  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  general  feeding  theory  us 
taught  by  our  scientific  men.  but  there 
are  a  good  many  dairymen  who  cannot 
convinced  after  watching  their  cows. 
Wbat  do  you  say? 


Harvest  Proves  the  Value 
of  the  Van  Brunt  Drill 


Regardless  of  soil  and  weather  conditions,  the  seed  must  be 
planted  right  to  get  the  biggest  harvest.  You  can  feel  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  it  is  planted  right,  and  you  can  also  save 
time  and  labor  by  distributing  any  standard  fertilizer  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  use 

JOHM  BE  ERE 

VAN  BRUNT 


A  FULL  LINE 

OF  QUALITY 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  YOU 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  literature 

on  any  of  the  John  Deere  implements 

listed  below  will 

be  sent  free  upon 

request. 

Bin  dfirs 

Hay  Loaders 

Buggies 

Hay  Presses 

Corn  and 

Hay  Rakes 

Cotton  Planters 

Hay  Stackers 

Corn  Shellers 

Listers 

Culti  vators 

Manure  Spreaders 

Alfalfa 

Mowers 

Wa  Iking 

Flows 

Rid ing 

Walking 

Two- Row 

Wheel 

Feed  Mills 

Tractor 

Grain  Drills 

Stalk  Cutters 

Grain  Elevators 

Wagons 

Harrows 

Farm  Engines 

Disc 

Farm  Tractors 

Drag 

Spring  Tooth 

JohnD  eere  Implements  are  distributed 

from  all  important  trade  center*  * — 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers  every- 

where. 

Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drills  do  thorough 

seeding  at  uniform  depth  because  of  the 
way  they  are  built. 

The  Famous  Van  Brunt  Adjustable  Gate 
Force  Feed  compels  seed  to  leave  the 
grain  box  in  even,  continuous  streams — 
no  choking  up  of  seed  in  the  grain  box — 
no  seed  wasted,  no  ground  left  unseeded. 
Fertilizer  is  distributed  just  as  positively. 

Exclusive  Tilting  Levers  for  setting  the 
discs  to  cover  the  seed  properly  whether  a 
large  or  small  team  is  used,  up  hill  or 
down,  on  any  ground  over  which  a  team 
can  walk  without  miring. 

Full-floating  Axle;  drill  is  carried  on  the 
wheel  hubs ;  no  weight  on  the  axle ;  wheels 
travel  without  pitch  or  gather;  the  lightest 


draft  drill.  Each  ground  wheel  drives 
half  the  drill  —  load  equally  divided  — 
makes  drill  steady  running.  Spring  steel 
scrapers,  metal  seed  tubes  and  guaranteed 
disc  bearings.  Van  Brunt  drills  are  made 
in  all  standard  sizes  and  styles,  and  can 
be  equipped  with  hitch  for  use  with 
tractor. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  are  helping  other  farm¬ 
ers  get  increased  yields.  Get  your  share 
of  the  additional  profit  by  using  a  Van 
Brunt  Drill. 

Write  today  for  this  Free  Book — “Bet¬ 
ter  Grain  Yields  from  the  Same  Fields” — 
32  pages  of  information  of  value  to  every 
farmer.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  Booklet  BF-640. 


JOHN 


sDEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Now  Is  theTime  to  Buy  Roofing 


Order  direct  from  this  list  TODAY 

HERE’S  your  big  chance  to  buy  prepared  r  ictfing,  steel 

roofing  and  siding  at  very  low  prices — but  you  must  act  quickiv  to 
get  your  share  of  these  savings.  Don’t  hesitate — don’t  delay — do  it  NOW 
1 — TODAY.  Select  liberally  from  the  six  special  lots  below. 


Lot  KR-1 

Ajax  high  grade  rubber 
surfaced  roofing  In  rolls 
of  10S  sq.  ft. ;  complete 
with  nails  and  cement. 
3  ply.  per  roll,  $1.S5;  2 
ply  per  roll  $1.6u;  I  ply 
por  roll  $1.22. 


Lot  KR-2 

Rawhide  stone  faced  gold- 
medal  roofing  guaranteed 
13  yrs.  Rolls  contain  108 
sq.ft.,  complete  with  nails 
and  cement  for  laying. 
Extra  high  grado  stock 
at  big  saving.  Roll  $2.75. 


Lot  KR-3 

Rawhide  rubber  roofing; 
high-grade  covering  In 
rolls  of  108  sq.  ft.  with 
nails  and  cement.  3  ply, 
guaranteed  12  years.  I’er 
roll  $2.10;  2  ply.  per  roll 
$1.90;  1  ply,  per  roll  $1.55. 


Corrugated  Metal  Roofing  Square  Ft.  $2.50 


[J  H]|  I|j  r|  if  pi 


Lot  KR-4 


28  gauge  painted  2%  In. 
corrugated  overhauled 
siding  sheets  5%  ft.  long, 
per  iOQ  sq. 


Lot  KR-5 

26  gauge  painted  2%  Inch 
corrugated  overhauled 
roofing  sheets,  per  100 
square  feet  $3.50. 


Lot  KR-6 

24  gauge  extra  heavy 
painted  2%  inch  corru¬ 
gated  overhauled  sheets. 
l’er  100  square  feet  $4.00. 


is  5%  ft.  la 

ft.  $2.50. 

Don»t  Delay— Order  NOW-TODAYl 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. Sitfc  Slo 


I  J  J 


II 


IAJ 


et  a  WITTE 

KEROSENE 

. .  ENGINE 


IS,  22  or  30  H-P. --Stationary, 

Portable.Saw  Rig— or  a  Lever 
Control  Drag  Saw  on  short 

notice.  Cash  or  Easy  Terr'S.  Tell  me 
WHAT  you  want  ana  WHEN.  Latest t 
i  mp  ro  ve  me  nts  -  -  lo  we  r  prices.  Any¬ 
thing  you  want  iu  the  Engine  line,  j 

Catalog  FREE 


m 


BOSCH  Ignition 


_Wrfte  for  prices  on  all  styles 
ndai 


Arm- Swing 
Lever  Control 


WITTE. 

_  lagneto.  It’s  High-Tension— 

the  only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  Hot  spark— sure 
Are— easy  to  operate.  Lowest  priced  H.  T.  Ignition  Engine 
Sold  Direct— Big  Saving— Quick  Service.  Full  information 
by  return  mail.  ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City, Mo.  1891  Empire  Bldg.Pittsbargh.Pa. 


No 

Wires 
to  get 
out  of  order 


Child 


can 


attach  it 


Safety  First 

Safety  on  the  farm  is  important.  Make  the  doors 
and  windows  safe  from  intruders.  Protect  your 
farm  buildings.  The  WIRELESS  burglar  alarm 
will  do  it.  Cheaper  than  wiring— far  more  effici¬ 
ent.  A  boon  to  timid  women.  Get  yours  tCKiay. 


$3 

Post 


BURGLftR  &L&RM 


$3 

Post 

Paid 


No  wires.  Nothingto 
get  out  of  order.  A 
child  can  attach  it 
anywhere.  Two  tacks 
all  you  need.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  last  lifetime 

Address  Dept. 
WIRELESS  BELL 

270  Cedar  Street 


AGENTS:  Here  is  a 
money-maker.  Earn 
$10  to  $15  a  day  easy. 
Everybody  wants  one 
Write  now  for  our 
proposition. 

.  y 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  West  30th  Street  New  Yorl 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  6,  1920 
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MOLINE 

Tractor  is  Universal 

it  is  THE  ONLY 
FARM  POWER-PLANT 

Combining 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Hog  Cholera 

My  hogs  have  had  the  hog  cholera.  Can 
you  give  me  a  good  disinfectant  to  spray 
the  hog-house,  and  how  long  before  T  can 
keep  any  hog  in  it?  ,  o.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  1-30  solution  of  compound  cresol  so¬ 
lution  in  water  makes  an  effective  disin¬ 
fectant.  or  use  a  solution  of  5  oz.  of 
formaldehyde  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
premises  cannot  be  made  perfectly  safe 
for  new  hogs.  They  should  be  vaccinated 
before  entering  the  infected  premises. 


Vomiting 

What  ails  my  brood  sow?  As  soon  as 
she  eats  she  vomits  nad  continues  to  eat 
and  vomit  all  she  eats.  It  has  been  six 
weeks  since  this  trouble  began  and  she 
is  getting  very  thin.  b.  g. 

Virginia. 

We  fear  that  a  sharp  object,  such  as  a 
wire  or  nail,  transfixing  the  stomach  wall 
or  diaphragm  and  heart  may  be  causing 
this  trouble.  If  so.  it  is  incurable.  An 
ulcerated  condition  of  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  is  another  cause  and  also  may 
prove  incurable.  Feed  the  sow  on  milk 
and  limewater,  and  give  20  grains  of  sub- 
nitrate  three  times  daily  until  vomiting 
ceases.  Triple  sulpho-carbolate  tablets, 
20  grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day  should 
be  given  if  bismuth  does  not  suffice.  Let 
her  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  free  access 
to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  if  she  improves. 


Exclusive  Features 


Gun-shy  Dog 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  belt  work 

One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor 
and  all  implements 

A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls 
of  tractor  and  implement 

A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and 
implements  form  but  one  unit 

Operator  sees  all  his  work — ‘'Foresight  is 
better  than  hind  sight” 

Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with 
operator  behind  the  work 


Indispensable  Results 

Means  No  duplication  by  horses 
j  Means  A  large  saving  in  labor 
|  Means  Great  ease  of  operation 


I  have  « 
is  gun-shy. 
and  shoot 


two-year-old  rabbit  dog  which 
Every  time  I  take  her  out 
twice,  she  runs  home.  Can 
there  be  anything  done  for  that?  r.  b.  s  * 
|  Pennsylvania. 

A  single-barrel  gun  might  be  the  proper 
weapon  to  carry  when  out  with  this  two- 
year-old  rabbit-imitating  dog  and  if  one 
discharge  sends  his  home,  better  load  up 
and  give  him  the  next  dose  who  ■  you 
meet  up  with  him  again.  Joking  apart, 
we  know  of  no  cure  for  a  gun-shy  dog 
and  a  hunter  cannot  afford  to  fuss'  with 
such  a  nou-ethical  pup. 


Means  Can  back  and  turn  short 


Means  Better  and  faster  work 


Means  Power  used  as  horses  are  used 


UTILITY  IS  NOT  SACRIFICED  FOR  PRICE 


The  Power  of  a 
Correct  Principle 

-  The  principle  of  doing  all  field  oper¬ 
ations  with  one  man  sitting  where  he 
can  watch  his  work  is  correct,  or  farm¬ 
ing  has  always  been  done  backward, 
and  the  operator  would  always  have 
ridden  or  led  his  horses  instead  of 
driving  them. 


The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses 
where  the  horses  stoou  -  ’  driven  Just  like  horses  are  driven,  from 

the  seat  of  the  implement,  ana  hitched  up  to  the  implements  just 
like  horses  are  hitched. 


NOTE — If  desired  you  can  use  the  “drag  behind”  or 
horse  drawn  implements  you  now  have  with  the  Mo¬ 
line  Universal  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information 

Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


A  tluntfi 
.lew  Orleans 
Dallas 


Oklahoma  City 
St.  Lo  iis 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 


Minneapolis 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  III. 
Indianapolis 


Columbus,  O. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Dysentery 

I  bate  four  Angora  kittens  that  have  a 
had  bowel  trouble.  They  were  taken  sick 
witli  what  we  supposed  was  distemper, 
their  eyes  discharged  matter,  this  lasting 
about  three  weeks.  Before  their  eyes  had 
fully  got  well  this  bowel  trouble  came, 
which  has  been  troubling  them  for  more 
than  a  month.  Vi  e  were  advised  to  give 
them  strong  coffee  for  three  nights,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  We  tried 
this,  but  they  did  not  get  much  better. 
Then  someone  told  us  to  try  steeped  black¬ 
berry  root  with  allspice  and  paragorie. 
M  e  cannot  find  anything  to  cure  them; 
they  will  seem  better  for  a  few  days, 
and  we  will  think  they  are  surely  getting 
better,  then  they  will  be  just  as  bad  as 
ever  again.  When  they  were  first  taken 
we  fed  scalded  evaporated  milk  and  crack¬ 
ers.  then  for  a  change  we  gave  them*  sal¬ 
mon  an  ,  .C!Y.,’  !:ovs,  but  we  thought  thev 
seemed  a  little  worse  when  fed  this,  so 
we  stopped.  At  present  they  are  having 
baked  potatoes  with  meat  gravy,  some¬ 
time  a  little  meat  ground  up  fine;  they 
also  have  crackers  and  cow's  milk.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  to  do  for  them? 
Massachusetts.  mbs.  j.  i„ 

Feed  raw  scraped  beef  alone.  Twice 
daily  put  y  grain  or  two  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  in  the  mouth  and  wash  it  down 
with  a  very  little  milk.  Increase  the  dose 
as  found  necessary.  Feed  lightly.  As 
they  improve,  boiled  milk  may  be  fed,  but 
do  not  give  them  potatoes,  bread  or  crack¬ 
ers. 


Choose  This 

2-Horse  Spreader 

It’s  (lie  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  Mcu.-ible,  prac¬ 
tical  Kemp-Cli.ix  Spreader  that  pays  Wig  pro¬ 
fits  to  ose.-s.  Easy  to  load  (low  down — easy  to 
unload— simple  and  dura  tile— sells  on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  self-sharp¬ 
ening  teeth  shreds  into  wide  strips,  spreads 
evenly— quickly— all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime,  or  other  fertilizer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure."  ov  the  inventor 
of  the  Spreader. 

Dealers: — Write  for  attractin'  proposition. 

ti.  J.  KEMP  CO, 


HULL 


i  mill////// A 


'Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

«Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No,  37a 


The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market— 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed— positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft—  box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  iu  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels  Hoe.  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  St\  | gs— moot  every  soil  condition,  son 
any  seed.  Also  frown 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  Btylcs. 

THE  EnwARDS  MFG.  C'J., 

323-373  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


* 


Traction  Sprayers. 
Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

1 12  Wayne  St., 


Write  for 
Catalog 
now !  It's 
a  money¬ 
maker. 


Samples  & 
Roofin&  Book 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ;* square  deal.’'  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cun  you 
young  pig 


Pigs  Dying 

tell  me  what  ails  my  litter  of 
<  >uc  pen  (teems  to  be  humped 
up  a  little;  eat  well  and  seem  lively;  have 
a  good.  dry.  clean  bed  and  pen.  I  feed 
water  separated  .skim-milk  and  about  two 
quarts  of  ground  spelt,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  water  and  ground  spelt  at  noon.  They 
dean  up  this  feed  in  good  shape.  The 
other  pen  of  eight  seems  to  he  all  right; 
just  a  partition  between  them.  I  have 
lust  three  harrows  and  one  sow  in  about 
TO  days.  They  seem  to  be  all  right  at 
night  and  eeat  well;  in  the  morning  I 
find  them  dead  in  their  bed.  I  have  bed- 
led  them  with  buckwheat  and  oat  and 
barley  straw.  a.  d.  a. 

New  York. 

Give  the  pigs  their  liberty  in  a  large 
yard  or  paddock,  as  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  healthy  without  exercise. 
Feed  wheat  middlings,  ground  barley  or 
rye.  and  some  bran  and  oilmeal.  and  allow 
free  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 
Shelled  Corn  and  dry  tankage  from  a  self- 
feeder  may  be  added  when  the  pigs  are 
doing  well.  Do  not  use  barley  straw  for 
bedding,  and  bedding  used  should  be  free 
from  dust.  Have  a  veterinarian  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  if  another  pig 
dies,  as  it  is  possible  that  cholera  or  swine 
plague  is  present,  and  if  so.  vaccinating 
should  be  done  against  those  diseases. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


markets  continue  irregular  and  ham¬ 
pered  BY  BAD  CONDITIONS  OF 
WEATHER  AND  TRAFFIC. 


Some  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
advanced  slightly,  but  most  of  them  have 
declined  under  various  prevailing  market 
influences.  Possibly  nothing  but  car 
shortage  prevented  quite  a  tumble  of 
prices  in  February.  Holders  of  old  cab¬ 
bage,  potatoes,  apples  and  onions  appear 
generally  willing  enough  to  sell  at  near 
the  recent  figures,  but  the  storms  and 
broken  roads,  together  with  lack  of  cars, 
kept  the  stuff  from  moving.  Enough 
produce  came  along  to  weaken  prices  a 
little,  except  for  apples,  the  best  grades 
of  which  advanced  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  some  other  markets. 


APPLE  VALUES  FIRM. 


New  York  Baldwins  bring  $7.50  to  $8 
for  best  lots  at  shipping  point  and  reached 
$9  per  barrel  in  a  few  city  markets. 
Western  apple  markets  are  lower  than 
Eastern.  Inferior  grades  and  varieties 
range  down  to  $4  per  barrel.  Greenings 
bring  more  than  Baldwins,  and  have  done 
so  in  most  recent  seasons.  Strictly  fancy 
Greenings  that  are  “green”  as  well  as 
bright  and  smooth  are  scarce,  and  bring 
fully  $1  more  than  best  Baldwins.  I  or- 
merly  the  Greening  was  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  the  Baldwin.  Possibly  there 
is  a  future  for  a  few  new  orchards  of 
Greenings  in  localities  where  this  old 
standard  variety  has  a  hold.  Well-grown 
fruit  from  young  trees  would  no  doubt 
be  in  great  demand.  The  same  may  soon 
be  true  of  the  Roxbury  Russet,  which  has 
been  forced  into  the  background  by  com¬ 
petition  of  juicier  and  more  handsome 
kinds  held  iii  cold  storage,  but  the  large, 
bright,  nearly  smooth  Russet  from  young 
trees,  thoroughly  sprayed,  is  hardly  to  be 
compared  with  the  old  style  Russet,  and 
such  fruit  finds  eager  buyers  late  in  the 
season.  At  present  the  average  No. 
Russet  sells  at  shipping  points  for  about 
$6.50.  compared  with  $7.50  for  Baldwins 
and  $5.50  for  Ben  Davis  of  correspond¬ 


ing  grades.  . 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  muon 
change  in  the  apple  situation.  The  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  advance  toward  the  end 
of  the  season  seems  to  have  been  counter¬ 
acted  by  several  unfavorable  conditions. 
Prices  are  about  50c  per  barrel  lower 
than  a  year  ago  in  most,  markets.  At 
that  time  the  export  trade  was  moving, 
and  anv  sort  of  an  apple  was  eagerly 
snapped  up.  This  year  the  home  trade 
control*  the  market,  but  Eastern  apples 
are  in  lighter  supply.  There  is  plenty  of 
Western  fruit,  but  much  of  it  was  bought 
at  high  prices  early  in  the  season  and 
owners  are  holdiug  it  firmly.  1  hose 
Western  holdings  are  the  weak  *pot  in 
the  market,  and  prices  may  go  off  for  a 
while  when  open  shipping  weather  ar¬ 
rives  For  that  reason  many  Eastern 
apple  holders  are  taking  no  chances,  but 
cleaifing  up  as  fast  a*  the  demand  and 
the  car  supply  will  permit. 


i 


FURTHER  RECOVERY  OF  POTATOES. 

Country  markets  have  shown  a  slight 
upward  trend  the  past  week.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  at  shipping  points  is  back  again 
around  $4  per  100  lbs.  for  No..  1  sacked 
stock.  Maine  potatoes  continue  the 
cheapest  in  the  country  at  2.)  to  50c  below 
Minnesota  and  other  Northern  potatoes. 
This  difference  is  owing  to  the  short  crop 
in  the  Far  West,  but  the  condition  hints 
that  the  East,  because  of  its  more  uniform 
climate  and  moisture  supply,  may  well 
become  the  land  of  cheap  food,  at  least 
occasionally.  The  former  advantages  of 
the  West  are  disappearing  with  the  rise 
in  land  values  and  in  freight  charges. 
Florida  potato  planting  reached  22,000 
acres,  and  may  give  the  market  quite  a 
jolt  when  the  crop  begins  to  come  along 
in  April  and  May.  Yield  promises  well 
and  the  area  is  fully  25  per  cent  greater 
than  a  year  ago.  Carrots  are  about  $1 
cheaper  than  potatoes  and  bring  around 
$9.25  per  100  lbs.  at  New  York  State 
shipping  points,  with  demand  improving. 

COMPETITION  IN  CABBAGE. 

Eastern  cabbage  prices  hold  fairly  well 
considering  the  avalanche  of  Florida.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Texas  shipments  selling  not 
much  higher  than  old  cabbage.  In  fact, 
the  Southern  growers  get  less  than  North¬ 
ern  shippers  of  old  stock  at  this  season, 
and  the  price  is  not  far  apart  in  Northern 
markets.  Hence  the  demand  for  old  cab¬ 
bage  is  narrowed  to  the  section  of  the 
trade  that  prefers  old  stock.  Demand  is 
further  checked  by  arrival  of  excellent 
old  cabbage  from  Northern  Europe,  which 
is  offered  to  importers  at  prices  showing 
considerable  profit.  Old  cabbage  brings 
about  $70  per  ton  bulk  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  This  price  is  quite  a  reduction 
from  the  high  point  in  January,  but  still 
is  nearly  three  times  the  price  in  early 
March  last  year. 

SLOW  DISPOSAL  OF  ONIONS. 

Competition  with  the  old  onion  crop  at 
present  is  chiefly  from  Spain.  There  will 
be  quite  a  supnly  from  Egypt  also  for  a 
while  this  Spring,  just  about  filling  the 
gap  between  Spanish  onions  and  the 
Texas  crop.  Meanwhile,  the  old  Northern 
crop  is  dribbling  to  market  at  draggy 
prices,  ranging  $5.25  to  $6.25  per  1(H) 
lbs.,  wholesale,  in  leading  city  markets. 
This  is  not  a  bad  price  when  compared 
with  the  time  when  $1  per  bag  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fairly  good  price  for  onions. 
Texas  growers  are  reported  getting  close 
to  $2  per  crate  for  advanced  sales,  these 
crates  holding  less  than  a  bushel.  G.  B.  F. 
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WHETHER  SIDE VHILLS -  LEVEL- OR  STONY,  STUMPY^  GROUND 


There’s  an  Eddy  _ 

9  Plow  to  F  it  Y  our  Farm 

Why  buy  Just  a  common,  ordinary  plow  when  you  can  — "V - w  v  •  -  <  \ 

a  plow  with  a  “pedigree"  at  equal  cost— one  that  (p  YS&f  % 

1  11  all  the  experience  of  88  years?  - 'TVteT/ 

o“f  soil1  T',0',3  0f  Eddy  Each  ls  designed  for  a  ) 

,  .  ,,,  "A1  has  several  advantages  over  other  plows.  V  -* -  jvN.*- 

U‘V  oT,  wlU  giTe  vou  the  most  plow  - - 

tellii?J Uvon  2i,od,d^Pl0!ls  are  described  here.  Give  % 

moo  !!!K  you  about  the  others — and  of  showing  how 
av  0  money>  time,  work  and  horse  flesh  with  an  Eddy. 

5A.’H.  Eddv  Improved  No.  36'/2S  Reverjible  Sidehill  Plow  ! 

re  a  V  lands*!  “o  ‘  t0  ,„.£rst  „un”mitcd  ™  of  usefulness. 


. . ,  0Sl  unlimited  range  of  usefulness.  Mould- 

Doarcl  modeled  so  as  to  run  evenly  and  turn  fur¬ 
row  equal  to  any  flat  land  plow.  Reinforced  wheel 
DlocK  strap  is  there  to  stay.  No  clogging. 
Coulter  fastened  to  top  of  beam  where  it's  out 
«  ^tllt^TWay  Bcst  for  0,(1  ground  as  well  as 
eod.  No  more  broken  coulter  blocks.  Coulter  i 
kn He  will  give  three  times  ordinary  wear,  i 
*9?t  latch  adjustable  to  take  up  wear.  "Best 
seller  among  side  hill  plows.  ^ 


initu  mouiaooara  by  Eddy  process — uniform 
jrdness  and  temper  for  any  soil.  Horn  point 
ives  new  shin  piece  or  cutting  edge  with  rac 
mw  share.  No  wear  on  landside.  Slip  heJsl  ro¬ 
ll  I I'lok ] v ' r  1  r> co  't h  ,;-h  ’  '-ndsiide  replaced 

quickly  less  than  half  the  number  of  bolts 

usually  requtredManyother  desirable  features.  „  ,lue  nm  plows. 

k  Eet  Us  You  More  About  Eddv  Plows 

%  your  nearest°^of(irdea?eTr^rf d™ectJfroniWu^orUdroDbeen  '?°w8  for'  Tou  can  get  * 

%  bu>’  ^on^anr;our^llfXidUe9_SndanP  Eddf  ^  0Ur  CaU1°8  ^  : 

Eddy  Plow  Co..  1 4-24  Eddy  St!  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


The  Result 
of  88  Years  of 
Honest  Plow 
Making 


W  if  AN 

IeddY  always  ready 


Generations 
of  Manufacturers 
of  Plows 

Behind  Eddy  Plows 


CR0CHETERS and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  Bootees,  Sacques, An¬ 
gora  Hoods,  Vests,  Shawls,  etc. 
Steady  homework.  Send  small  pieces 
showing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  Si  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  gives  vou  thoroughly 
reliable  information  and  service.  Offices  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Write  the  Central  Ofliee,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  requirements. 

Printed  Stationery,  Cards,  Tags,  £?£’^e&Pa. 

Ask  for  prices  and  samples  of  what  you  want.  Solid  gold 
fountain  pen,  *1.  George  E.  «  ell*.  IMneblulT,  h.C. 

Hard  Wood  Ashes 

lot-s  or  less.  W.  II.  L  E  1 1)1  ,  Swurthinore,  Penn. 

Do  you  know  that 
over  80%  of  the 
Ammonia  in  Ma¬ 
nure  is  Nitrogen  ? 

A  large  part  is  lost  by 
evaporation,  which  can 
be  prevented  and  the 
full  fertilizing  value  of  the 
manure  retained  by  applying 


AgriculluraL 


Gyp  s  um^ 


which  absorbs  and  which  retains  the 
Ammonia  until  it  is  ready  to  be  used  by 
the  plants  as  afood.  Every  dollar’sworth  of 


Agricultural  Cypsum 

USED  ON  THE  MANURE  PILE  , 
WILL  RETURN  THREE  DOL-  \ 
LAR’S  WORTH  OF  NITROGEN 
TO  THE  SOIL. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it — 
write  today  for  our  booklet. 
“AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM’1 
—it’s  free. 

Gypsum  also  promotes  growth  er.d 
increases  production  by  supplying 

neutral  aulpbur  a a  sulphate  and  ciao  cal¬ 
cium.  It  ia  especially  valuable  on  alfal¬ 
fa,  clover  and  other  legnme  cropa. _ Our  • 

FREE  booklet  tells  how  AGRICULTURAL  K 
GYPSUM  will  help  your  land— write  for 
It  NOW. 

Carried  In  stock  by  your  nearest 
Building  Supply  Dealer 

GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES  ASS’N 
O.pt  v 

111  West  Monroe  Street  3 
Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Using*  This  Harrow  Before  You 
Plant  Saves  Cultivation  Later 


T  JSE. the  Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  just  before  you  plant  and  you 
^  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  your  cultivator  soon  after  the 
crop  is  up.  You  will  destroy  the  weeds  before  they  get  a  start. 

This  harrow’s  sharp-pointed,  penetrating  teeth  work  the  seed  bed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  They  tear  out  the  underground  roots,  stems  and 
weeds,  bringing  them  to  the  surface.  And  during  this  weed-destroying 
operation,  the  harrow  mixes  and  fines  the  soil,  making  the  best  kind  of  deep, 
mellow  bed  in  which  to  plant  the  seed. 


<john  mere 

CVD  A  /'e¥TCT7  spring  tooth 

I  U  «3J2i  HARROW 


The  Syracuse  is  non-dogging— a  feature 
that  is  especially  important  to  you.  The 
frame  between  the  sections  has  a  small 
opening  in  the  front  that  widens  toward  the 
rear— there  is  no  loading  or  choking  at  this 
point. 

In  addition  to  this  feature,  the  frames  are 
slightly  raised  at  the  rear  inner  ends  and 
the  teeth  are  spaced  so  that  trash  naturally 


works  toward  the  center  and  out  through 
the  opening. 

Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrows  have  di¬ 
rect  draft— no  side  motion.  Frames,  tooth- 
bar  and  teeth  are  made  of  highest  quality 
steel— extra  strong  and  durable.  Teeth 
have  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken  them. 

Any  number  of  sections  can  be  combined. 
You  can  get  yours  equipped  with  tractor 
hitch  if  desired. 


You  Will  Want  lhis  Free  Booklet  «  ••*--«««  - - - 

.  rj  -  ...  —  ■  tnefullline  ofSyracuse Spring 

lootn  Harrows.  It  will  enable  you  to  select  the  particular  type  you  need.  Write 
today.  Address  a  card  to  John  Dcw*c,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  SH.44O. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY  BARN 


Study  the 


KfAjfiJy 


Stalls 


1 

2 
3 


Note  these  Features  Carefully. 
They  Mean  Money  to  You, 

Bracket  that  fastens  to  the  square  top  rail.  toKirle- 
jointed  to  allow  cow  perfect  freedom. 

Easy  working  "One-Hand"  Stanchion  Lock— rigid 
locking— impossible  for  cow  to  open. 

Adjustment  device  for  varying  neck  sizfes.  Will  fit 
the  neck  of  the  largest  bull  or  the  smallest  heifer  in 
herd.  Also  shows  Drew  Spring  Cushion  Bottom. 
Brings  stanchion  closer  to  curb. 

4  Alignment  device  used  to  keep  the  cows  lined  up  at 
the  gutter  when  necessary.  Simply  operated.  Nothing 
to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

5  Showing  Drew  Anchor  Plates  for  curb3,  and  the 
method  of  fastening  parts  to  them.  Do  away  with 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  embedding  the  posts 
themselves  in  concrete. 

6  Bottom  alignment  device— an  especially  valuable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Drew  Stalls,  works  v/it.h  greatest  ease 
and  simplicity,  but  with  extraordinary  strength. 

7  Method  of  clamping,  showing  the  strong,  rigid  con¬ 
struction  that  holds  the  stall  in  place  in  spite  of 
attain  and  abuse.  Hound  corners,  impossible  for  cow 
to  disfigure  or  injure  herself. 


Every  part  of  a  Drew  Stall  is  built 
to  give  greatest  service  and  profit  to 
the  farmer — comfort  for  the  animal — 
labor-saving  and  cleanliness.  Study  the 
detail  of  the  Drew  stall  as  shown  above. 
Note  how  each  part  is  designed  and  con¬ 
structed,  with  what  strength  and  yet 
what  simplicity.  Thoroughly  practical 
— everlasting. 

Every  improvement  that  increases  the  value  of 
stalls  to  the  farmer  is  immediately  in¬ 
corporated  in  Drew.  Many  of  these 
belong  exclusively  to  Drew. 

Barn  Floor  Plans  Free 

We  maintain  a  large  department  of 
practical  experienced  men  especial ly  to 
work  with  farmers  in  planning  to  get  the 
maximum  out  of  their  barns.  Floor 

_  plans  furnished  free.  Expert  advice. 

The  entire  line  of  DREW  FIXTURES  has  established  its 
own  reputation  during  20  years  of  service  to  the  farmers 
of  America.  They  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  help 
to  produce  better  milk,  give  the  farmer  extra  profits. 

Drew  Fixtures  Cost  No  More  than  Others 

Whether  you  expect  to  purchase  now  or  not.  write.  Plan  ahead. 

ASPINYV ALL-DREW  COMPANY 

Successors  to 

Drew  Carrier  Co.,  Waterloo, Wisconsin 


The  DREW  LINE 


BarN 

'Fixtures: 


Stalls  Calf  Pens 

Stanchions  Hotf  Pens 

Litter  Carriers  F eed  Carriers 
Water  Bowls  Bull  Staffs 

Bull  Pens  Ventilators 

Cow  Pens  Feed  Trucks 


Hay  Tools 
Door  Hangers 


M 


rMaU 

-  DREW  CARRIER  CO  .  WitwWo.  WI5. 
Send  the  Drew  Idea  Book  No.  wuhuut 
obligation  or  coat  to  me  I  want  to  know 

about . Stanchions . Stalls  ...Carriers 

T*  .  Drinking  Bowls  ..  Steel  Pen*  Bull 
Staff  -  .  Bam  Plans  for  . Ne»  B-iildin* 


5Z—  — „  - 

K.Y.-IO 

tE 

p  r  f  n 

.$<»« . . 

PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature’s  best  Plant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawn*. 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Tree- 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertiliser  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  it 
is  much  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn  ' 
and  superior  for  farm  purpose-.  Richer  in 
Arnrnonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  6%  B.  I*.  L.,  1.50%  Pot. 

Owing  to  limited  supply  and  big  demand  wo 
suggest  ordering  early. 
RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 
Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208.  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subsrrifdlotis 
tor  Run.tr,  Xkw-Yorkkb  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties.  X.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Arfrfuess  .* — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  tieii  W.  State  St.,  OLE  AN.  N.  V.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30»h  Street  New  York  City 


l35ogi JPy 

^  Moiicta 


MORE 

WORK- 

Less  Lost  Time 


Watch  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat.  This  natural  skin  food 
quickly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevents  unsightly 
scars.  Keeps  your  horses  busy  when  most  needed. 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


is  also  a  specific  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  {Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.  Use  it  for  Sore  Teats.  Caked 
Udder,  Cuts,  Druitses,  etc.  It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 

rnpr  vni| a  nprrn  Lot  us  send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  North  Star  Wool  Fat 
rntt  I  RIAL  Drrtn  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  about  Gerra-X,  the 
powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant.  You  need  both  In  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

liOX  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Mixed  Feed  for  Cows 

Will' you  inform  me  how  to  mix  a  ra- 
tiou  of  wheat  bran,  buckwheat  middlings, 
oilmen l  and  gluten?  T.  T.  n. 

Make  your  grain  ration  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  one  and  one-half  partes 
oilineal  and  one  part  gluten.  Add  1  lb. 
coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed 
when  mixing  it  up.  it.  F.  J. 


Feeding  for  Production 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  nine  years  old, 
in  good  condition  every  way.  about  1,000 
lbs.  weight.  She  freshened  Nov.  1,  1019. 
I  am  feeding  now  one  feed,  cut  sorghum, 
has  some  grain  in  it.  and  second  cutting 
clover  hay.  quite  ripe  before  cutting;  feed 
each  of  these  alternately,  till  she  will  eat ; 
also  7  lbs.  per  day  in  two  feeds  of  this 
mixture:  100  lbs.  cow  feed  and  100  lbs. 
buckwheat  bran  mixed.  For  a  test  of 
five  days  she  gave  74  4-10  lbs.  milk,  which 
made  4  2-10  lbs.  butter.  What  can  I  do 
to  increase  her  milk  and  butter  produc¬ 
tion?  A. 

New  York. 

It  is  questionable  if  there  is  much  you 
can  do  to  increase  the  production  of  this 
cow.  A  Guernsey  cow  fresh  only,  since 
November  first  certainly  ought  to  average 
more  than  15  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  on  the 
feed  you  are  giving  her.  She  apparently 
could  not  be  classed  as  a  very  profitable 
producer.  You  could  try  the  following 
grain  ration.  It  lias  more  protein  in  it, 
more  variety  .is  more  palatable  and  may 
increase  her  flow.  Make  it  one  part  by 
weight  of  buckwheat  bran,  one  part  cow 
feed,  one  part  gluten  feed  and  oue  part 
linseed  oilineal.  Add  1  lbs.  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  feed  when  mixing.  Seven  lbs.  a 
day  is  a  great  plenty.  Tt.  I'.  J. 


Death  of  Cows 

1.  I  bought  tt  farm  last  November,  hav¬ 
ing  six  cows  and  two  horses.  1  have  lost 
two  cows.  One  I  found  dead  in  the 
stanchion,  and  the  other  was  sick  for 
four  days.  She  stopped  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  except  what  we  poured  down  her 
throat.  There  was  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  mixed  with  blood,  and  froth 
around  the  mouth,  breathing  hard,  as 
though  something  was  in  her  throat.  She 
lmd  violent  attacks  about  five  times,  and 
then  died.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  was?  Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
feed  the  rest  of  my  cows?  1  have  silage, 
common  hay  and  uutlirashed  oats.  Their 
dung  is  rather  hard.  2.  I  have  two  horses, 
six  and  seven  years  old.  weighing  1,500 
lbs.  each.  I  do  not  work  them,  only  twice 
a  week ;  light  driving  for  several  miles. 
I  have  good  hay  and  whole  oats  thrashed. 
Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  cows 
and  horses  to  keep  them  in  good  heaTth? 

Massachusetts.  ,r.  n. 

1.  The  fact  that  blood  .and  bloody  froth 
issued  from  the  nostrils  strongly  suggests 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  as  the  disease 
present.  If  so,  remaining  cattle  should  at 
once  be  vaccinated  against  the  disease. 
We  should  also  advise  cleaning,  disinfect¬ 
ing  and  whitewashing  the  stable  under 
direction  of  the  veterinarian  who  does  the 
vaccinating.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the 

i  disease,  but  in  some  instances  the  vaccine 
also  seems  remedial  as  well  as  a  preven¬ 
tive.  It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  the 
cows  had  indigestion  and  died  from  mo- 
!  ehanical  pneumonia  caused  by  medicine 
getting  into  the  lungs.  Tt  would  be  well 
to  have  the  oats  ground  for  the  cows  and 
to  feed  wheat  bran  and  oilineal  as  well. 
They  should,  if  possible,  also  have  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay. 

2.  Work  or  actively  exercise  the  horses 
every  day,  or  let  them  run  loose  in  the 
yard  or  a  large  shed.  Add  a  sixth  part  of 
wheat  bran  to  the  oats.  Allow  some  bright 
oat  straw  in  addition  to  hay.  A  few  cur- 
rots  daily  would  also  prove  beneficial. 

A.  S.  A- 


Boils  on  Udder 

We  have  a  cow  that  freshened  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  4919.  and  since  then  has  hard  lumps 
in  the  udder.  Occasionally  one  breaks 
and  a  thick,  bloody  matter  comes  out. 
They  heal  up  all  right,  only  others  start 
up.  The  milk  always  appears  all  right, 
but  we  got  afraid  to  use  it.  The  cc*v 
appears  healthy  otherwise.  The  stock 
had  been  allowed  to  drink  from  a  creek 
that  the  sewer  from  a  private  family 
emptied  in.  We  are  feeding  a  medicated 
salt  and  four  quarts  of  dairy  rat  inn  and 
handful  of  oilineal  twice  daily,  mixed  hay 
twice  and  cornstalks  once  a  day.  Will 
cornstalks  cause  or  help  to  cause  caked 
udder  in  a  cow  that  is  about  to  freshen? 
New  Jersey.  \v.  s.  c. 

Infection  by  germs  causes  such  boils 
or  abscesses,  and  it  may  he  carried  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milkers’  hands  or  he 
contracted  from  contaminated  floors  or 
ground.  Isolate  affected  cows  and  milk 
them  last.  Twice  daily  bathe  affected 
udders  and  then  apply  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  to  the  sores.  If  any  sores 
are  tardy  in  healing  apply  strong  iodine 
ointment  twice  daily.  When  a  boil  is 
seen  to  be  forming  paint  it  with  tincture 
of  iodine  twice  daily.  Corn  stover  will 
not  cause  congested  udder.  Too  much 
rich  feed  may  help  to  induce  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  a.  S.  A. 
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How  to  Tan  Woodchuck  Hides 

When  tanning  woodehuck  and  other 
hides,  does  the  time  of  skinning  the  ani¬ 
mal  after  killing,  whether  they  are  bled 
or  wliat  treatment  can  be  given,  have 
effect  in  preventing  the  fur  from  coming 
loose  from  the  hides?  Woodchuck  hides 
tan  so  nicely,  are  so  tough  and  so  useful, 
they  fit  in  along  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
idea  of  producing  on  the  home  farm  a 
great  many  things  we  now  buy.  My 
idea  after  this  will  be  to  take  their  hides 
for  damages,  instead  of  smothering  them. 
I  notice  a  great  difference  in  the  hides 
about  the  hair  coming  off,  and  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  way.  excepting  that 
some  of  them  were  not  skinned  promptly 
after  catching  them,  the  time  of  year 
when  necessary  to  catch  them  being  a 
busy  one,  and  sometimes  I  had  to  skin 
them  in  a  strong  wind,  and  noticed  also 
that  when  the  blow-flies  got  at  them 
when  hung  up  to  dry,  the  hair  pulled  out 
easily  in  those  spots.  Lot  all  hands  turn 
in  and  take  the  woodchucks’  hides  for 
damages.  They  make  gloves  that  stand 
heavy,  hard  wear,  and  no  wind  gets 
through  them  when  used  as  lining  for 
Coats.  A  hide  that  does  not  lose  the  hair 
in  tanning  is  pretty  anyhow.  I.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

A  woodchuck  skin  is  at  its  best  late  in 
the  Fall,  just  before  the  animal  goes  into 
its  Winter  quarters  and  early  in  the 
Spring  just  after  it  emerges,  but  as  soon 
as  warm  weather  comes,  the  old  hairs 
loosen  and  fall  out,  and  are  replaced  by 
the  new  growth,  which  does  not  become 
thick  and  soft  until  late  in  the  Fall. 
Meantime  the  fur  is  of  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  value,  and,  if  killed  while  the  animal 
is  shedding  its  coat,  the  hairs  will,  of 
course,  fall  out.  Again,  if  the  skin  is  not 
removed  before  decomposition  sets  in  the 
hairs  will  loosen  and  fall  out.  although 
the  skin  may  not  be  injured  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  leather.  Also  decomposition  may 
attack  the  skin  after  removal,  if  hung  in 
a  warm,  damp  place,  and  this  will  loosen 
the  hairs  just  as  readily  as  though  the 
skin  remained  upon  the  decaying  carcass. 
Lastly,  if  the  tanning  liquor  is  too  hot, 
the  hairs  will  ultimately  loosen,  although 
the  trouble  may  not  be  apparent  until 
later.  The  temperature  of  this  should 
never  reach  90  degrees  during  any  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  right  way  to  handle  the  woodchuck 
is  to  bleed  the  animal  as  soon  as  killed, 
remove  the  skin,  the  entrails  and  the  yel¬ 
lowish  glands  on  the  breast  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  animal  is  dead.  Then 
soak  the  carcass  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  salt  water.  Pour  off  the  water,  add 
fresh  water,  set  upon  the  stove  and  bring 
just  to  a  boil.  Pour  off  this  water  and 
cook  the  carcass  as  you  would  cook  a 
chicken,  and  you  will  have  a  dish  that 
you  need  not  fear  to  set  before  your 
hired  man,  provided  you  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  his  mistrusting  what  kind  of  meat  is 
being  served.  As  for  the  skins,  while 
they  may  be  tanned  when  fresh  from 
the  carcass,  it.  is  best  to  dry  them  and 
hold  them  until  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  tan  them,  are 
secured.  Dealers  will  pay  something  for 
them,  if  shipped  on  consignment,  but  the 
price  is  so  low  that  it  will  pay  better  to 
use  them  in  the  home  manufactory.  The 
use  of  alum  or  of  hemlock  bark  in  tanning 
will  have  a  slight  tendency  to  tighten  the 
hair.  but.  there  is  no  process  that  is  of 
any  value  if  the  hair  is  loosened  by  a  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  skin.  In  such  cases 
it  will  he  better  to  remove  the  hair  en¬ 
tirely,  and  tan  the  skin  for  leather. 

The  skin  of  the  common  rat  may  be  so 
tanned  as  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
kid.  The  skin  of  the  mouse  makes  a  soft 
fur,  of  tender  wearing  qualities,  but  suit¬ 
able  for  cap-ears,  wristers  and  light  edg¬ 
ings.  The  skin  of  the  mole,  of  the  va¬ 
riety  commonly  known  as  the  “rooter,” 
has  a  market  value  of  from  15  to  25 
ceuts,  greater  than  that  of  the  fox  when 
the  comparative  sizes  of  the  animals  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Leather  made 
from  the  skins  of  snakes  and  frogs  is  of¬ 
ten  used  to  cover  the  curious  little  Ja- 
paese  artirles  sold  by  the  dealers  in  fancy 
notions  and  novelties.  c.  o.  ormsree. 


Cleaning  Ditch  with  Tractor 

Will  some  of  your  readers  who  live  on 
black  land  tell  me  if  they  know  of  any 
homemade  tool  that  can  be  used  with  a 
tractor  to  clean  out  a  drainage  ditch? 
Ditch  will  be  from  one  to  two  feet  deep 
and  about  five  feet  wide.  The  ditch  is  so 
long  that  to  use  a  team  and  scraper  is 
very  laborious  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 

time.  j.  HENRY. 
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Uniform  Cooling  Keeps 
The  Engine  on  the  Job 

THE  cooling  system  of  a  tractor  gets  its  real  test 
during  the  heat  of  harvest  and  early  fall  plowing. 

It  is  then  that  you  can  rely  upon  the  Waterloo  Boy — 
the  pump,  fan  and  radiator  system  of  cooling  always 
keeps  the  engine  on  the  job. 


firnmnim  1 1** 


A  centrifugal  pump,  four* 
blade  fan,  and  large  size, 
honey-comb  type  radiator  in¬ 
sure  positive  cooling  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy, 


John  Deere  Implements, 
Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  and 
Kerosene  Engines  are  distrib¬ 
uted  from  all  important  Trad¬ 
ing  Centers.  Sold  by  John 
Deere  Dealer*  everywhere. 


To  secure  uniform  power  you  must 
have  uniform  cooling.  The  pump, 
fan  and  radiator  system  used  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy  positively  assures  uni¬ 
formity  in  circulating  cooling  water. 

It  holds  the  engine  at  the  right  temper¬ 
ature  for  proper  lubrication,  and  main¬ 
tains  sufficient  heat  to  insure  complete 
combustion  and  full  power  from  the 
fuel. 

An  even  temperature  is  maintained  at 
all  operating  speeds  because  the  speed 
of  the  pump  and  fan  is  automatically 
controlled  by  the  speed  of  the  engine. 


Y ou  get  a  big  radiator  on  the  Water¬ 
loo  Boy.  It  holds  thirteen  gallons. 
You  won’t  find  it  necessary  to  stop  in 
the  field  every  few  hours  on  a  hot 
day  and  fill  it. 

The  cooling  system  is  but  one  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy’s  superior  features.  Its 
simplicity  and  accessibility,  its  powerful 
12-25  H.  P.  engine,  its  ability  to  burn 
kerosene  and  bum  it  right,  its  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  that  eliminate  friction, 
and  a  drawbar  shift  lever  that  gives 
you  the  correct  line  of  draft  on  all 
tools,  all  contribute  to  make  it  a  real 
farm  tractor. 


Wa  want  you  to  read  a  booklet  deacribing  the  Waterloo  Boy. 
Writ.  for  it  today.  A  •’  J-e »»  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  WB-640. 


JOHN  sDEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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Gold  Coins  Thrown  Away 


Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  12. — Silver 
and  gold  were  thrown  away  yesterday  to 
illustrate  a  talk  ou  the  waste  represented 
by  carelessness  among  factory  workers  of 
the  McCallum  Hosiery  Company.  George 
B.  McCallum.  treasurer  of  the  company, 
told  the  operatives  that  in  a  week  11,760 
needles,  worth  1*4  cents  each,  had  been 
lost. 

The  effect  was  the  same,  he  said,  as  if 
.$147  was  thrown  from  the  shop  window, 
whereupon  the  treasurer  took  from  his 
desk  a  pile  of  147  silver  dollars  and 
tossed  them  out  of  the  window. 

Silk  scattered  under  foot  was  as  much 
destroyed  as  if  thrown  away,  he  added. 
Estimating  the  amount  of  loss  from  this 
cause  last  week  at  $50.  he  tossed  a  shower 
of  gold  coins  among  the  workers.  Some 
listened  to  the  treasurer’s  later  remarks, 
others  scrambled  for  the  gold,  while  many 
rushed  out  of  doors  to  search  for  the  silver 
in  the  snow. 


IF  YOU  are  not  adding 
Phosphorus  to  your 
stable  manure,  Y OU  are 
throwing  away  Gold 
Coins  every  day. 

The  addition  of  a 
moderate  amount  of 

BARIUM- 

phosphate 

Will  Double  the  Val¬ 
ue  of  Stable  Manure 

Writa  for  Our  Booh 

‘  ‘PHOSPHORUScnd  MANURE” 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 


2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 


393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Before  you  buy  a 
silo  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog. 


The  Globe 
Silo  with  its  extension 
roof,  insures  a  full  silo.  Five 
or  six  ft.  more  of  silage  means 
using  the  full  capacity  of  the 
silo,  using  every  foot  of  silo 
you  pay  for. 

The  Globe  Silo  Company  was 
first  to  introduce  the  extension  roof 
idea.  Today  it  is  the  only  silo  ex¬ 
tension  roof  with  side  walls  so 
nearly  straight  that  silage  will  set¬ 
tle  level — no  heaped  up  silage  ex¬ 
posed  to  v.he  air  to  spoil. 

Write  today 

Globe  Silo  Cg.,  2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


AGENTSWANTED  ary,  to  take  subscrip-  I 

i  ttons  for  Rural  New- Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 


C.  MULHOLLAND.  General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 
HE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  333  W  30th  St.NewYorkCityl 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  C.  1020 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

START  WITH  EGGS _ 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— liaised  as 
easily  as  chickens— More  profitable  than  chick¬ 
ens  as  they  eat  only  hall  as  much-*  Bring  $2.00 
per  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  hen 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards.  Kaise 
them  with  chicken  hens.  Make  fine  eating- 
good  decoys— money  makers. 

Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm  ** 

1768  Penobscot  Building  Detroit,  Mich 


THE  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

This  is  our  Twenty-eighth  auccesssful  season. 
Buy  your  chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  the 
United  States. 

Babv  chicks  from  farm-ranged,  pure-bred  stock, 
with  high  egg  yields.  Now  hooking  order  for 
March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  L ist  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


I  Have  Cornell  ic  it? 

Certified  Stock  ™  Hul  V>  II. 


This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, vigor 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year. 

On  November  3rd  <mS  5th,  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-handed  and  Registered  as  Special  Breeding 
Stock,  the  largest  number  of  Hens  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  flock  in  N.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  )  to 
6  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
'and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show,  I  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  on  u  pen  of  Utility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
udgod  by  Professor  Krum  of  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog 

Maple  Avenue  Fruit  arid  Poultry  Farm 

Farley  Porter  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

N.  J.  Contest  Winners  Head  the  Flock 

BRED  for  EGGS 

$22  per  $100  —  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Write  us  for  Contest  Records 
LUCERNE  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  l6,Culpeper,Va. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  St  rain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  160,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
order,-  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex- 
,  dusiveiy.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular. 
remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  5  Ballston  Spa,  N  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Reguest 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  N.J, 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  ami  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Largo,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
etoek— part  Barron.  $3.5O-$5-$I0  each.  S.-rnl  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

SEE  THE  PRICE 
OF  EGGS 

Purchase  Our  While  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

and  get  some  of  this  prosperity. 
Homeland  Farm  -  Roskndale,  N.  Y. 


DEMAND  GREATER 
THAN  SUPPLY 


50,000  Sin,leCom‘ 


1 1  .  „  PLt„b«  from  ourEggBask- 

Whitc  LegnOl  n  unicks  et  Strain  utility 

American-English  Legnorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  <JIUNI>- 
VIE  If  STOCK  FA  KM  A  IliTCIIEUY,  It.  No.  1,  Zealand,  Michigan 

OWEN’S  Record  Breaking  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Individual  record  906,  IS05,  BOO,  902.  204,  907.  909,  901  eggs. 
Just  a  few  eggs  from  the  above  Pen  at  $10  per  Betting. 
i  Communicate  with  JAMES  II.  OIVEN,  Proprielor,  EAST  COL- 
DENHAM  I’Ol’IiTKT  PLANT,  R.  0.  Ho.  4.  Newburgh,  Now  York 
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The  Flower  of  the  Season*$  Chicks 
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Worth-While  Chicks  at  Prices  You  Can  Afford 

It’s  Economy  to  get  ROSEMONT  CHICKS.  Nine  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable  varie- 
ties.  Fine  in  appearance,  high  in  "business”  qualities.  From  choice  flocks  of  breeders 
kept  on  open  ranges,  insuring  health,  strength  and  vigor.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  NEW  ROSEMONT  CATALOG 

Full  of  chicken  facts  aud  helpful  pictures.  Don’t  fail  to  get  your  copy.  Learn  about 
Rosemont  quality  stock,  Rosemont  fair-deal  methods,  the  Rosemont  moderate  prices. 
Know  these  tilings  before  you  place  your  chick  order — be  sure  of  liberal  treatment  and 
satisfaction.  Get  that  catalog — send  for  it  today.  Order  March  and  April  chicks  soon. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 


ROSEMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 


Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks  ( 

Big  Husky  Fellows,  each  week  = 

delivery.  E 

Bar,  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  Ancona. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Get  our  free  circulars,  then  = 

order  early.  5 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  {ETjSIS  1 
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^Vh^sctlicns  and  lose  eggs  ? 
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Keep  the  egg  yield  up  this  year — don’t  set  the  laying 
hen.  Instead 


That 

Pay 


Trado-Mark 


Buy  HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Your  success  depends  entirely  on  the  strain.  Hill- 
pot  quality  means  a  laying  strain,  a  strain  that 
comes  from  farm-range,  free-from-disease,  mature 
birds.  You  can  get  the  very  best  results  from  our 
chicks,  because  they  are  everything  that  is  desired 
for  utility  purposes. 

REDS,  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  WYANDOTTES 

My  helpful,  instructive  book  it  free.  A  certain  guide  to 
more  profitable  poultry  raising. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  BOX  1,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.J. 


The  FRANCO-AMERICAN 
POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLE  FALLS,  New  Jersey 

Breeders  of  Standard-bred  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 
oiler  lor  sale:— Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  "  chicks.  Three  varielie, 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet. 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON,  DELAWARE  CO.,  PA. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
laying  vigorous  strain  that  are  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  and  many  customers.  Baby  chicks 
that  will  please  you  at  $18  per  100.  Order  early. 
FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  -  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Sox  R.  Pittilown,  N.  J. 

WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN  V1N|L2A«D91919 

Write  for  mating  list  aud  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F,  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

n,,w«r  ••  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
I  |J  I  Y  leading  money-making  breed  of  BARRON  LEB- 
t,niA  HORNS-  Eggs  and  chix  at  reasonable  price- 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  M.  L0NGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  K  A  I>  I  .$  K 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penua. 

SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  LS.  C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTE0  and  SELECTE0  STOCK  SIRE0  BY  males 

from  hens  witli  records  2U0-297.  HATCHING  EGGS  .Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  andPrices. 

'  White  Diamond”  Farm,  Milford,  N.  J. 

HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns  f™* 

booklet  of  our  288  egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 

126  Dikeman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS  — DUCKLINGS 

Leading  varieties.! >rder  now 
for  March  and  April  deliver¬ 
ies.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

Long  Island  Hatcheries 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,  NEW  YORK 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  For  Sale 

from  trapnested  hens.  Records  and  prices  as  fol¬ 
lows:  180-200,  $4:  200-21U,  $5;  210—220,  $6:  220— 
244,  $7.  No  male  used  whose  dam  laid  less  than  218. 
HATCHING  EGGS,  »!>  per  bund  rod  and  up. 
Every  breeder  at  least  two  years  old.  You  get  no 
pullet’s  eggs  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley.  N.Y. 


KENDE 

BABY 

CHIX 

:l’s  superior  strains 

Famous  for  Standard 
Bred,  Utility  Qualities 

All  leading  breeds  including.  Leghorns,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Reds. Wyandottes,  Minorca*,  An¬ 
conas.  Brahmas,  Lsnurshans,  Orpingtons.  Prices 
reasonable.  Circular  free. 

EL,  238  Prospect  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 

HATCHING 

EGGS 

A.  O.  KEND 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Orders  booked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  $10  per  100; 
day-old  chicks,  $25  per  100.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 
Set*  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  against  bill 
of  lading.  STARLIGHT  FARMS 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  GLEN  SPEY.  N.  V.  Main  Hatchery. 

For  Sale-40  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  laying. 

(Barron strain).  $2.26  each.  It.  (ikeuorie.  .Nawfleld,  n.y. 

HH«f  f||  ||S.C.  R.I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 
mi  ¥  ■Uril  hornifrom  heavy  laying  strain*. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY  S  HATCHERY 

W  II  ■  W  ■  »  W  620  Main  s,  Toms  Rlver  N  J 

OAA  AAA  rhirtl/c  Reds-  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
AVVyUlMJ  LII11K5  Mlnorcas  and  Broilesr 

at  very  low  prices.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post,  charges 
prepaid  and  .safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  11th  year: 
fine  catalog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield.  Pa. 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain.  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America,  England  and  Australia  at 
Mo.  Lay.  Cont.  16-page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. _ 

A.  C.  JO  N  E  S 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delaware 

S.  C.  ANCONA  MfrftJS: 

Hatching  Eggs,  $3  por  15.  M.  H.  A  SO.N,Sil.«r  Crssk.M.y 


GIBSON  P0ULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  J 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  aud  livable,  from  farm  ruuge,  heavy  laying  Hocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  inter* 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  malings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  brooders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

C.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE,  N,  Y. 


BiggestHatches 

Strong  Chicks 


’12® 


That’s  what  you  want  and  will 
get  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfit.  My  big  catalog 
“Hatching  Facts”  tells  the  whole 
story  — gives  newest  ideas  and  quickest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay  with  my 

140-Egg  Champion 

elle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board — Self -regulated 
— Hot-Water  CopperTank — Safety  Lamp — 
Thermometer  Holder-Egg  Tester-Nursery. 
With  my  $7.55  Hot  Water  Double-Walled 
140-Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $18.50 

Freight  Prepaid  fow'ardt  Express 

I  ship  quick  from  Buffalo,  Min¬ 
neapolis, KausasCity  or  Racine. 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatch* 

Ing  Outfit  ami  my  Guido  Book 
for  sotting  up  and  operating 

5ou  can  mako  a  big  income, 
ou  can  also  share  in  my 

Special  Offers 
They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money. 

Save  time — order 
now,  or  write  to¬ 
day  for  my  Free 
Poultry  Book 

“Hatching  Facts”  _ _ 

It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48*  Racine.  Wis. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

K  EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  Incubator 

Best  construction 
SIMPLEST  TO  OPERA  I  B 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Get  hit/  hatches  with 
this  new 

Home  Hatcher 

INCUBATOR 

Dependable  up-to-date  hot- 
water  heating  system;  accurate 
temperature  regulation;  posi¬ 
tive  ventilation  and  moisture 
control.  Constructed  of  cypress, 
the  wood  everlasting,  and  built* 
for  long  use.  Nothing  fussy,  but  an  honest,  scientific, 
modern  incubator,  sold  at  a  price  you  can  easily  pay.  Kaise 
your  baby  chicks  m  the  Home  Hover;  safe,  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Ideal  for  colony  coop  or  poultry  house  use.  Send 
for  the  plain-facts  catalog  of  the  Home  Hatcher  and 
Home  Hover  and  order  early.  Write  today. 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
„  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  Bet  up  complete,  or 
180  Eg g  Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

^Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  8ox  102  Racine.  Wis.-1 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
U  California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop-  „ 

I  per  tank, nursery  .egg  tester, ther¬ 

mometer.  30d.yi' trial— money  back  I 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  "  — 

jron^a^ncubatoi^oJBoitJO^RacinejWi*. 


mu«MT 

PAID  . 
Emit  of  the 
Rockioft 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks l 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone, 

BIAIIAI’C  LATEST  model 
IMA  nil  3  BONE  COTTER 


cuts  fa,t,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Doy»vFro#  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Hook  free. 

■  F.W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORO.MASS. 


d 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

"  AM  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  60.  IndlanapolU.  InU 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  high 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  While  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Ringlet  Harred  Kooks,  Famous  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  ones.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  f  IRM.  Copper  Hill,  A.  J. 

Barron  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Selected  250-288.  #5-«llO  each. 

FRISBIE  WARD  •  Poultney,  Vermont 

PELHAM  FARM 

offers  for  onie 

WHITE  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS 

ALSO  PEKIN  DUCK  BREEDERS 

Address 

DONALD  McLEAN,  Poultrymaa.  Box  1031,  Southampton.  N.  Y. 

DUCK  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

$2  per  12.  $12  per  100.  SI  OO  per  1.000 

Hold  out  of  du  klings. 

£LMWOOO  POULTRY  FARM.  S*.  Euclid.  0hi« 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams.  Hares, t'avie*.  Bogs.  Stock,  Eggs 

low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  P». 


Mammoth  W  htte  Pekm  DL  CK  EGGS 

Splendid  Stock.  High  Fertility.  $1#  i>er  hundred.  Cash 
witli  order.  BEECH  DALE  BUCK  FARM,  BirN-ia-Ht.il.  Line  C.  .  P*. 


M.  B.  Turkeys 

$33  C.  G.  BOWER, 


for  Buie.  Extra  fine  Marked  'buns, 
hens,  $10  Trios  not  related. 

LUDLOW VILLE,  N  Y. 


DCCTDDCCIlf  Poultry,  bucks.  Geese,  Turkey*, Guinea*. 
DCul  DtiCCUu  Hares.  Oavien,  Pig.  and  Holstein 
Calves.  Catalog  Free.  II.  l.  SO  TO  Fit,  P». 


More 


®e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


511 


PRODUCTS%POULTRY 


Healthier 

Chicks 


Less 

Cost 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
(TREE  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
1  samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 

Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  ^  ewark,  Now  Jersey 


Raw  feed  kills 
baby  chicks 

It  is  a  risk  to  give  little  chicks  “raw” 
grain.  It  is  almost  like  giving  a  baby  in¬ 
digestible  food. 

The  steam-cooking  which  we  give  our 
feed  by  a  special  process  dextrinizes  the 
starch  in  the  grain.  The  most  feeble 
little  chicks  can  digest  and  assimilate  it 
easily. 

STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  TJ.  S.  Food  Administration. 

License  No.  G-12993,  United  States 
Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E.  M. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Office,  I  Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 
48  State  St.,  I  P.  0.  Drawer  1436. 

D.  J.  Hyland,  Mgr.  |  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


HO 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  RtocJcinff  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  thanes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


Oldest,  best  strain;  the  kind  that  win  ami  top  the 
market.  HATCHING  EGGS,  $30  per  lOO. 
WHITE  ROCKS 
Purchased  entire  docks  of  Chicahawbut  Farms. 
1919  best  W.  Rocks  at  Storrs.  40  cockerels  from 
liigh  producers.  Plenty  size  and  vigor.  85— $16. 
H.  Eggs,  $30  per  100. 

Weber  Bros.  Duck  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  s 

from  Prize-winning  Stock  of  the  **  Go  Id  bank  ”  Strain. 
Large  Frame  and  Bone.  Mist  IDA  ClIt’MBLEY,  Draper,  Y* 

Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  THOMAS  SEILET,  Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass 


Mammoth  Bronze  30-lb.  Tom  Turkey  for  Sale  $85.  Extra 
line  bird.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Leon  Tillinghail,  0*id,  N  T. 


For  Sale- White  HollandTurkey  Toms 

Blue  Ribbon  stock.  Anna  Fisher,  Otisyillk,  Nbw  York 

White  Holland  Tome  D-1*>  »«•*«».  -*”**■■ 


2.  Gr*v 


Gknksko,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  dottes. T  r  a  p  n  e  s  t  e  d.'line 

bred,  farm  raised.  MUSK0DAT  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Clymer,  N.T. 


Eggs 


u 


_  Bred  for  vigor  and  egg 

for  15.  Stanley  Fleek,  R.  f.  I 


,  production. 

Keyser.W.  V*. 


QUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  My  Hocks  won  at  New  Jersey  State  and 


i.  «y] 

•  other  lending  utility  shows  t  his  season.  12  firsts,  2  sec¬ 
onds  anil  shape  and  color  specials.  Eggs,  $2.50  and  $5 
per  setting.  1IAKKY  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


gnrrcd  Plymouth  Roche.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 


lyi  _  __ 

1  strain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stock. 
Send  for  circular.  Ull.HEHT  A.  WILLIAMS,  Warwick,  Ji.  ¥. 

F'RANOAIS  ROCKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens — records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 

J  ulks  F.  I’rancais  -  ‘  WiisTHAJUTON  Beach,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns  and  Broilers. 


BABY  CHICKS 

pamphlet.  Free.  John  Nace,  K.  D.,  JIcAustkbvillb,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Very  Choice  Rose  Comb  COCKERELS 

$5  per  each.  Mri.  HAROLD  R.  HULL.  Piu  View  Firm.  Siutliporl,  Ctnn. 

TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 


_  it  Wyandottes.  Buff. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  n„.Ll!__- 
ALDIIAU  POULTRY  KaKM,  R.  34,  Ehoenlxvllle,  I’a.  UUCKIIIlgS 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs 

UTILITY.  FREE  RANGE  STOCK  BLACK.  WHITE  AND  BUFF 
LEGHORNS.  REASONABLE. 

Bergrey,  Pa. 


Roy ax,  Farm 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  heavy-lay  nig 

breeders.  Prices  for  chicks  ready  for  delivery  April 
£5— $11 ;  May  17— $15.  SAMUEL  NIECE  A  SON,  Stock  ion,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— COCKEREL— EGGS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BARRON  STRAIN 

From  Pedigreed  heavy-laying  hens  and  high  pedigreed 
males,  282-279.  etC;,  cockerels,  #5  and  $10.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Q.  H.  Whaiout,  West  Willing  ton,  Conn. 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


onow 


High  quality,  moderate  price  and  the  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We 
believe,  and  our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  CANNOT  DUPLI¬ 
CATE  THESE  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ELSEWHERE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform 
appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  In 
their  youngsters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  In  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete 
and  are  manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

100,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  Hatchery 
MARCH  4th,  8th,  ISth,  22nd.  29th 

CHICKS  FROM  SPRINGFIELD  HATCHERY  AFTER  APRIL  1st 

Black  Leghorns? 

White  Leghorns) 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
Buff  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes 

Columbian  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Black  Minorcas 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condit'  in.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  he  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


1: 


25  Chicks 

60  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

$  7.00 

$12.50 

$25.00 

8.25 

15.00 

30.00 

9.C0 

17.50 

35.00 

10.75 

20.00 

40.00 

Box  K 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  K 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  '  Strain 

The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Bred” 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the'best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

"OW  Orchard  Farm  ”  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 


**  HILLCREST” 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Bred  to  lay  and  pay. 

Eggs  for  hatching  a  specialty 
Prices:  Two  to  ten  dollars  a  setting 
of  fifteen  eggs.  Send  for  folder. 
Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb 
New  Hartford, 

Conn. 

Worlds  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

“College  Queen.”  Record,  308  eggs  at  Storrs  7tli 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  209 
to  281  made  at  tha  coutest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Send  for  circular.  O.G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Pedigree  White  Wyandottes 

STANDARD  BRED — TRAP  NESTED-NONE  BETTER 
Wo  Furnish  stock  to  breeders  who  ask  3  times  what 
we  do.  K.  W.  STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  Ta7  White  Wyandottes 

$2 — 15;  $10 — 100,  Choice  Cockerels.  $5. 

H.  W.  BUNK  -  Germantown,  New  York 

Barron’s  White  Wyandotte  SSffllfMtHST. 

with  records.  Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Agalsckia,  H.r. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs 

for  sale,  from  strong,  healthy  winter  laving  strain.  $3  per 
15,  or  $15  per  1U0.  Mrs.  t  KA.RK  E.  H  UU  IN,  llatIUld,  I'rnne. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  it.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  \V. 
Wyandotte*,  Barred  Bocks,  S.  O.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Rive rSsis  Psultry  Fsrm,  Rsi  IIS,  RivsrSils.  R  J 

BRED  TO  LAY""»t“«hoAI 

w  8.  0.  K.  I.  KKUS 

Blood  of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Day-old  chicks 
$80  per  100.  Order  ahead  as  the  surplus  supply  will  be 
limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Ixrmoutbport,  hue. 

“baby  CDix”;s.i:: 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank.  THE  Sl’ENCEIl  likTCllEKY,  Spsnser,  Ohio 

MINORCA  S-S.  C.  Black  Chix 

20c  each.  Heady  March  25.  Mrs.  L«wli  MervUle,  Dli»,  N.  V. 

Pnrnoll  CEItTIFIF.D  COCKS  AND  COCK  FUELS, 
UUI ll G 1 1  s.  o.  W.  Leghorns  fm-  Sale.  Also  other  good 
Capacity  Cockerels.  E.  H.  (  C.  W.  HASTINGS,  Homer,  New  Yerk 

White  Leghorn  and  White  Rock  Cockerels 

S3  and  $5  each.  Harry  Lester,  Rassomville,  New  York 

S.  C.  Red  Cockerels 

from  pen  of  hens  that  laid  from  200-225  eggs.  Dark 
color.  Uood  size.  $5audS8.  J.  F.  Csle,  Soultiboro,  Mass. 

P«R  HALE— A  Few  Choice  White  PEKIN  DKAKK.S 

I  F.  N.  Lkmka,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Castlkton,  N.  Y. 

$20,000.00 

Gross  From 

2,700  Hens  in  1919 

Write  for  booklet  telling 
how  we  did  it.  Eggs  for 
hatching  at  $2.50  per 
15  and  $10  per  hundred. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn r 
exclusively. 

WILLOW  WALL  POULTRY  FARM 

MOOREFIELD,  W.  VA. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  STRAIN 

1st  Prize  winners  at  Boston;  N.  Y.  State  Fair  and 
Rochester,  1918-1919-1920.  Quality  guaranteed.  Util¬ 
ity  Eggs,  S2  per  15;  $10  per  100.  No  baby  chix.  Util¬ 
ity  pens,  $16.  Cocks  ami  Cockerels,  $5  each.  Hens 
ami  Pullets,  $3.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  WALTER  V.OLNEY.Dept.  A, Naples,  N.Y. 

S.  O.  W.  LEGHORN  fit 

Baby  chicks  and  setting  Eggs  from  pure  bred  Tom 
Barron  hens  of  200-Egg  strain.  Crossed  by  high¬ 
bred  Eglantine  cockerels  from  265-Egg  hens  Direct 
from  Eglantine  farm.  Chicks  for  March,  816; 
April,  •15;  May,  S 14  per  100.  Send  for  500— 1,000 
rates.  Ulaplehurst  Poultry  Farm.  Hobbs,  Md. 

from  the  best  strains 
In  the  country  with  an 
- s.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wjan- 

FOKKST  KAK1IS,  Heekawsy,  A.  J. 


Eggs— Chick*— Leghorn  Pullets  in 

established  reputation  in  Leghorns,  I 
dottes.  Mating  list  ready 


Pvorlav  Brown  Leghorns,  World’s  Record  layers  Amer- 
CTUl IBJ  ican  Kgg  laying  Contest.  Leading’ New  York 
Vinners.  Kggs,  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Everlay  Farm,  1m  IS.  Portland,  Indiana 


w 


hit*  Leghorn  F.ggsfrom  trapnested  stock.  $8  a  hund¬ 
red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L  GILBERT  HOME.  W«sl«8.  Conn. 


Hatching  Eggs  ^g01-  — — ?Tron  — T"®  Leghorns. 


K.  ATKINSON, 


Wallingford,  Ct. 


Missouri  Contest  Winning 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Extra  large  white  hatching  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.  High  quality  cockerels  for  sale,  reasonably 
priced.  NELSON  DEWEY,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  King ^d*°heU,i 

male.  Winners  atTrcnt on,  1920.  H.  F.  S0NDER,  Tans  Rivar.  N.  J. 

ROSED  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Blue  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  yier  15;  $12.50  per  100. 
CATAI.rAPo0t.TRY  Farm, _ R.  D,  GKTTYSBURO,  Pa. 

lOO  White  LEGHORN  BULLETS 
large,  healthy,  long  bodied,  chalk  white,  selected  breed¬ 
ers  from  Barron’s  best  No.  1.  278  heavy  winter  egg  pen. 
Flock  averaged  60%  egg  yield  all  winter.  Price  to  move 
quickly  $9.75  each  tpedigree  included').  Dozen  lots  pre- 
.  II A  H  ItT  IT. . . 


paid.  References. 


.  JONES.  Mgr.,  Paabury,  Conn. 


Stockton  Hatchery’s  Chicks 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ANCONAS 

BLACK  MINORCAS 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
WHITE  ROCKS 

Stockton  Hatchery’s  chicks  are  reliable,  they  are  hatched  from  farm-ranged,  heavy 
laying,  pure-bred  stock.  Every  chick  a  guaranteed  product.  We  are  booking  orders 
for  March  and  April  deliveries.  Our  cbicka  have  the  vigor  and  quality. 

Send  for  our  24-page  Catalog  g  icing  you  interesting  valuable  fact*  about  chick* 
and  poultry.  FREE  for  the  asking. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


PURE-BRED 

Day -Old -Chicks  » 

Do  Yon  Know  Where  Yonr  Chicks  Come  From  ? 

Our  chicks  are  shipped  direct  to  you— and  i 

every  chick  is  hatched  in  our  own  plant 
We  have  never  bought  a  chick  to  re-sell. 

We  Have  Only  One  Price  and  Grade 

THE  BEST.  First  cost  insignifi¬ 
cant — you  should  have  the  best 
to  assure,  success; 

IF  you  have  had  poor  suc¬ 
cess  raising  chicks  last 
year,  or  wish  to  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOU  It 
EGG  YIELD. 


*  > 
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a 
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Try  Our 
Stock  and 

H  atch  Improvement. 


Our  Stock  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Our  eggs  all  come  from 
hens  raised  on  free  range  and 
jpt  under  best  possible  breeding  condi- 
tions.  The  Pittsfield  Strain  is  nationally 

henvS'uJ  •f0r  earl?  maturing,  vigorous  and 
heavy  laying  qualities. 

Five  Most  Popular  Breeds 

r  ’oSi,!™1’  Ke2sV,Harre~  and  white  Rocks— S.  C.  W. 

and  White  Wyandottes.  Order  from  us, 

wantk  wWW£at  £ou  *et-  Tel1  us  bow  many  you 
want,  what  breed  and  when  you  want  ll)em. 

Guarantee  Sate  Delivery 
**  for  Prices  and  Catalogue. 

o^JfIiITSFlELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Mam  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


Leading  Again  in  1 920 

4$L>tejt  reports  Inn  this  VRSr't  imorieen  faa.1  aalaa 


jJlMt  report!  trow  this  yeer'j  America  Egg-Leying  Cenleet.W 
Uaruwortb.  Kansas,  show  eor  pen  el  While  WyenSettee.  Re." 

,  ***6ioq  entire  eeolest  firm*  three  months  with  311  eggi.  Our 
Leghorn  pen  leaps  eU  Legkenu-364  eggs  in  three  months. 

Once  more  is  demonstrated  the  unquestioned  superi- 
outy  of  our  strains  just  as  it  was  in  the  1918-19 

entire  fie'ldwd&  ournB  C°meSt  When  We  lead  the 

“Keystone  Maid” 

306  EGGS  PER  YEAR 

,ln  J.9I7\!-8  American  Laying  Contest.  Leaven- 
Kansas,  our  chamPion  Leghorn.  "Lady 
1  ictorr ,  took  highest  honors  with  304  eggs. 

'9'6-  '7  ..  °.Vr  White  Wyandotte  Champion 
liberty  Belle  won  first  prize  and  cup  with 
ASl?h}iaH.ing  H|9hest  Official  Wyandotte 
Record  and  defeating  all  entries  of  alt  breeds. 

Our  Reds  won  highest  award  in  their  class  in 
N-  A-  <  oat?at"  flv«  hens  laying  1043  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  209  eggs  per  hen.  This  is  the  highest 
officisl  Red  Record  we  knew  of  for  5  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

What  better  proof  could  we  offer  of  our  success 
we  have  *  tho  300  ’ egg  ^ers-what  better  proof  tha? 

“WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS” 

to  offer  you  in 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  L  REDS 

Reek  four  erder 
eerly  ler 

Hatching  Eggs,  fine  Cockerels, 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Slock 

Write  today  for  our  catal* 

"The  Story  of  the  300- Era 
Hen.’*  Price  10c  deducted 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa.  - 


By  trap-nesting  and  careful  breeding  we  have 
bred  a  strain  of  S.  C.  Beds  that  have  no  equal 
in  size,  shape,  color  and  egg-production.  Our 
Beds  are  long-bodied,  deep-breasted  and  of  a 
rich  cherry  red  color.  Our  pen  of  S.  C.  Beds 
in  the  1917-1918  North  American  Egg-Laying 
Contest  laid  878  eggs,  which  proved  their  laying 
ability.  Otir  hen  No.  3  was  the  highest  record 
S.  C.  Bed  hen  in  the  contest;  she  laid  220  eggs 
and  did  not  begin  laying  until  the  sixth  week 
of  the  contest.  Cockerels,  $5,  $S  and  $10.  Hens 
and  pullets,  $4,  $5  and  $8.  Eggs.  $2.  $3  and 
$5  per  15.  $12  per  100.  $20  per  200.  $45  per 

500.  Send  for  free  price  list. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  10,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


Van’s  “Victory”  Reds 

BOTH  COMBS 

WINNERS  A  T  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR  I9IS-I9 
MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN.  » 920 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

MATING  LIST  FREE 

JOHN  C.VANDEROEF,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


260-egg  pedigree 
males.  225  to 
-60-egg  pedigree  females.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON.  Route  7.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm’s 

White  Diarrhea  tested  and  best  Reds  in  Storrs  1918- 
19  egg  laying  contest.  Hatching  eggs  813  per 
hundred.  Pedigreed  eggs.  Send  for  mating  liat. 
Address  Short  Falls,  New  Hampshire 

S.  C.  R.  I  Reds  — — °.“edj 


a  LESLIE  MASON 


greed  cockerels,  $3.50.  $5.00,  $6.00 
QEN0A,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  15c.  each.  John  Henning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  REDS 

Vlbert's  331  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  $lt  per  100.  Baby 
chicks,  f  $5  per  100.  Cockerels,  $10.  ANNS  M.  JONES,  Crsryvills, «.!. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Let  the  Women  Buy  the  Separator — 

They  Have  to  Clean  it  and  in 
Many  Cases  Turn  it  Twice  a  Day 

Women  on  many  farms,  operate  and  clean  the 
cream  separator,  and  the  farm  women  will 
appreciate  the  many  advantages  in  the  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  that  are  most  important  to  her. 

The  simple  one-piece  bowl  is  much  easier  to  clean 
than  20  to  40  “discs,”  found  in  fixed -feed  separators. 
(All  other  separators  are  fixed -feed.) 

A  woman  can  operate  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
slowly  and  still  get  all  the  butterfat.  Sharpies  skims 
clean  at  any  speed.  No  other  separator  does. 

Sharpies  has  an  automatic  oiling  system.  The 
Sharpies  knee -low  supply  tank  eliminates  lifting  heavy 
milk  cans.  The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  saves  the  valu¬ 
able  butterfat  that  fixed -feed  separators  lose.  Profits 
with  Sharpies,  therefore,  are  larger  than  with  any 
other  cream  separator. 

Proof:  There  are  more  Sharpies  Separators  in  use 
today  than  any  other  make,  American  or  foreign. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  describing 
the  advantages  of  the  Sharpies  Suction - 
Feed.  Address  nearest  office,  Dept.  12. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago  Toronto  San  Francisco 


SUCTION  “FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


II  A#  llll, 


Saws  25  to  40  Cords  a  Da>r 


am  muatiiMiM.  l^aUkilin 


At  a  Cost  of1}£c  Per  Cord  ! 

Sead  Today  for  Big  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  The  One  Man 
Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct  from 

OTTAWA  IOG  SAW 

Saws  Down  Trt>t  Saws  Logs  Saws 
Limbs 
and 
Poles 


Factory  to  user.  Greatest  labor  saver  and 
money-maker  ever  invented.  Sawa  any  size 
log  at  the  rate  of  afoot  aminute.  Does  the 
work  oftenmen.  As  easily  moved  from  log 
to  log  or  cut  to  cut  a3  any  wheelbarrow. 
4-Cycle  Frost  Proof  Engine  — pulla 
over8H-P.  Hopper  cooled.  Oscil¬ 
lating  Magneto;  no  batteries  ever 
needed.  Easy  to  start  In  any 
weather.  Automatic  Governor  re¬ 
gulates  speed.  Uses  fuel  only 
as  needed.  Cheap  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Saw  blade  easily  re 


Improving  Milk  Flow 

How  can  I  get  more  milk?  I  have 
three  good  Guernsey  cows.  One  fresh¬ 
ened  last  August,  giving  about  1(1  quarts 
a  day,  on  good  pasture,  and  fed  plenty 
of  cornstalks.  She  is  now  down  to  about 
seven  quarts.  She  is  now  fed  good  hay. 
principally  Timothy,  Red-top  and  grain, 
one  pound  of  grain  to  three  quarts  of 
milk,  mixed  up  in  bulk  as  follows:  200 
lbs.  bran.  '*>20  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
white  middlings,  100  lbs.  eornmeal.  A 
pinch  of  salt  is  always  mixed  in  at  feed¬ 
ing  time.  This  grain  is  fed  in  the  same 
ration  the  year  around.  ( >ne  cow  is  dry¬ 
ing  now.  due  to  freshen  next  month.  The 
other  cow  calved  this  week.  The  milk 
always  shows  a  good  per  cent  of  lmtter- 
fat.  but  I  think  it  lacks  in  quantity.  The 
other  two  cows  before  going  dry  did  not 
give  a  great  quantity.  Those  that  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  speak  to  ou  the  subject  agreed 
with  me  as  to  their  poor  supply.  e.  e. 

Connecticut. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  lacks  protein,  and 
you  are  not  providing  your  animals  with 
any  succulence.  Timothy  hay  and  Red- 
top  are  not  suited  for  the  production  of 
milk,  as  they  are  not  easily  digested  and 
only  contribute  bulk  to  the  ration.  All 
of  the  feeds  that  you  hare  identified,  bran, 
oats,  middlings  and  corumeal,  are  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers.  It  is  essential,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  should  add  some  oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal  to  this  combination.  If 
is  suggested  that  you  add  250  lbs,  of  oil- 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  to  the  mixture 
that  you  are  now  feeding. 

For  the  dry  cows  I  would  use  equal 
Ipnrts  of  eornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal.  There  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  including  both  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  the  same  ration  for  milch  cows 
and  I  should  prefer  using  250  lbs.  of  coru¬ 
meal.  rather  thau  100  lbs.  of  middlings 
and  100  lbs.  of  eornmeal.  Your  ration 
tlieu  for  the  cows  in  milk  would  be  20u 
lbs.  of  bran.  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  200 
lbs.  of  eornmeal.  250  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  Cows 
yielding  as  much  as  17  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  should  be  provided  with  some  form 
of  succulence.  Since  you  do  not  have 
silage,  beet  pulp  would  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  best  advantage.  For  the  two 
cows  in  milk  I  would  saturate  10  lbs.  of 
dried  beet  pulp  with  water,  and  would 
feed  this  moistened  material  to  two  equal 
feedings  morning  and  night.  If  you  could! 
secure  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  you 
would  find  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  your  milk  supply.  Of  course 
if  you  have  only  a  small  quantity  there 
might  he  some  question  about  selling  tin 
Timothy  and  buying  clover,  as  the  oilmeal 
suggested  will  supplement  the  protein  in 
fairly  economical  form. 

As  to  quality  of  milk,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  modify  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  of  milk  by  altering  the 
grain  ration.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  butterfat  and  the  soluble  fats  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  ration  carrying  even  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  of  fat.  Quality  produc¬ 
tion  is  inherited  and  not  modified  to  anv 
appreciable  extent  by  the  rations  fed.  Of 
Course  cows  in  high  flesh  will  yield  milk 
testing  a  higher  percentage  of  butterfat 
thau  those  that  come  to  their  milk  iu  a 
thin  or  emaciated  condition  ;  and  this  is 
why  some  of  the  butterfat  records  made 
at  calving  time  from  individuals  that 
have  beeu  fed  excessively  on  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  flaxseed,  eornmeal  or  peanut  meal, 
known  to  be  rich  in  fat  and  protein,  are 
unusual.  Beets  would  supply  succulence, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  feed  as  much  as  15 
to  20  lbs.  of  them  per  day  per  cow.  They 
should  be  cut  up  aud  mixed  with  the 
gram  ration  aud  fed  after  milking. 


Peaceful  Cour 
Produce  More Millc 

Your  cows  will  like  the  natural, 
uniform  action  of  the  United  Milk¬ 
ing  System.  The  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Individual  Pump 
causes  the  soothing,  gentle  suction 
in  the  “See -Thru"  Cup.  So  natural 
that  cows  peacefully  eat  while  they 
give  down  more  milk.  Long  life.simple 
construction,  adjustments  for  hard  or 
easy  milkers  and  reasonable  first  cost. 

tUNITED 

'7/to 

MILKER 

With  the  “See -Thru"  Cup 
you  always  know  which 
teats  are  milking.  This  clear, 
firm,  transparent  cup  is  very 
quickly  washed  simple.last- 
ing  PATENTED  and  ex¬ 
clusive  with  the  UNITED 
milkingSystem. 

Every  owner  of  six  cows  or 
more  can  make  the  United 
Milking  System  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  on  his  farm. 

Write  for  Prices  Today 
CL  SPRINKLE.  Pres. 

UNITED  ENGINE  C? 

Department  R-.°. 

LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 


Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Bolfalo  Albany  Boston 


Send  NO  Money, 


tJsedby] 

■ftS-Cof: 

School. 


moved.  When  not  sawing,  , 
engine  runs  pumps,  feed  mills 

ria  "  ‘  '  ~ 


Cuts  down  trees 
level  with  tha 
ground. 


FREE 

8l  • 


Speciaf  Offer  an 
Factory  Direct  Prft®. 


and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments- 
30  Oavs  Trial  Shipped  direct  from 

,  r  '  factory.  No  waiting- 

no  delay.  Let  the  OTTAWA  saw  your  loirs  and  pay 
for  Itself  ns  you  uho  It.  10- YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

Seo  the  OTTAWA  at  work  on  your  farm  onco 
and  you  will  never  Rive  it  up.  Thousands  in  use.  every 
owner  a  booster.  Out-saws  any  other  on  the  market. 
Does  sawing  no  other  Baw  will.  Send  today. 

et  our  offer.  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1865  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kaos. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. -Y.  arid  you’ll  get  & 
I  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  Fresh  Cows 

Please  send  me  balanced  rations  for 
feeding  fresh  Holstein  cows.  I  am  feeding 
mixed  hay  and  corn  silage,  not  much  grain 
in  silage.  Would  like  to  use  my  own  oats 
aud  corn.  Can  get  oilmeal  and  cottonseed 
meal,  but  no  gluten  feed.  n.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

Feed  your  Ilolsteiu  cows  all  of  the 
silage  that  they  will  consume  twice  daily, 
ami  feed  one  pound  of  the  following  grain 
ration  for  each  1  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  300  lbs,  of  oats.  300  lbs.  of  corn, 
300  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed, 
100  lbs.  of  bran.  If  they  are  thin  in  flesh 
it  might  be  well  to  increase  the  amount  of 
corn ;  otherwise,  stick  to  the  ration  sug- 
jgested.  You  would  get  better  results  in 
case  you  could  use  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
[in  preference  to  Timothy. 


Pair  of  Heavy  Wool  Socks 
With  Each  Pair 
ARMY  STYLE  DRESS  SHOES 
On  the  U.  S.  Munson 
I-ast — designed  for  over 
lour  million  boya.  We 
have  obtained  a  limited 
number  of  these  shoes. 
Extra  fine  welt  —  no 
nails  —  double  soles 
specially  water 
proofed.  Only 


ON 

Postpaid _ 

(tout  fort, 
Style  tsuti 
Wear  Com. 
Lined, 

Buy  now  direct  from 
Factory  headquarters  and 

- - _mfort.  You  take  no  risk. 

you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  return  them  and  get 
your  money  back.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  National 
Mail  Outer  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  2557,  Boston,  Mass.,  flop!..  OB- 1 


|  N« 
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Name 
Address 


-.Sue. - 


THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Improves  Milk  Quality 

Tliis  milk  cooler  halts  bacteria!  growth, 
removes  odors,  insures  uniform  product. 
Saves  its  cost  in  one  week.  Recommended 
by  leading  producers.  Write  for  special 
offer.  Folder  ftee. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  515. 


j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED— Reliable  married  couple,  without 
children,  to  work  general  equipped  farm  on 
shares,  with  salary  of  $50  a  month,  year  around; 
rooms,  with  modern  conveniences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County, 
00  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
00  cows,  0  horses,  etc.:  price  $100  tier  acre;  or 
will  sell  with  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  0517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  want  to  rent  truck  and  poultry 
farm  on  shares:  both  graduates  of  agriculture 
school.  Are  sober,  willing,  interested  and  com¬ 
petent:  both  have  practical  experience:  farm 
must  be  stocked  and  fully  equipped.  X  Y  Z, 
General  Delivery,  Westport.  Conn, 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm,  half 
tillable:  half  woodland  and  pasture:  2  houses; 
large  stables;  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.:  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  HARRY  BUTLER,  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island  N.  Y. 


TENANT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares;  I 
have  the  land  and  soipe  machinery.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  fruit  farm,  in  Hudson 
River  Valley,  producing  gross  annual  income 
of  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  For  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  address  ADVERTISER  0485,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK—  A  very  desirable  property;  fine  loca¬ 
tion:  35  miles  from  New  York  Citv.  Inquire  of 
O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  store,  dwelling,  wagon 
houses,  acre  land;  reason  illness.  EDGAR 
PIERSON,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acres  farm.  500  fruit  trees; 

seven-room  house,  in  fine  condition,  hot  water 
heat;  ideal  Summer  home;  fine  view  of  Helder- 
berg  Mountains:  12  miles  west  of  Albany.  MRS. 
GARRY  E.  MARTIN,  It.  F.  1).  2,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 325  acres;  rich  soil, 
mostly  all  under  cultivation;  good  buildings: 
1,000  peach  trees;  rent  $1,500,  including  two 
teams,  feed,  all  machinery;  price,  $100  acre. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N  J. 


COUNTRY  STORE  and  home  for  sale  or  rent, 
prosperous  New  Jersey  farming  section,  on 
account  death  former  occupant;  always  money¬ 
maker;  great  opportunity  and  sure  siicccss  for 
right  map.  ADVERTISER,  6552,  enre  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


58-ACRE  farm,  with  modern  improvements; 

would  make  fine  gentleman’s  summer  home, 
dairy,  fruit  or  market  garden  farm;  within  5, 
10  and  15  miles  of  three  cities  of  from  50.000 
to  175.000  population:  finest  markets  in  New 
England:  $15,000,  half  cash;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  DAVID  JOHNSON,  Kensington.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Dwelling,  all  improvements;  3 
greenhouses:  good  business;  barn;  henhouse;  2 
acres  land.  F.  X.  GEISKOPF,  Boonville,  X.  Y 


DAIRY  farm,  110  acres;  on  State  road;  quarter- 
mile  from  village;  2  sets  buildings;  silo, 
with  or  without  equipment.  ADVERTISER  6544. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALED— Thirty-one  acre  farm,  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York  City:  stocked 
with  cows,  horses,  chickens,  etc.;  located  in  the 
garden  spot  of  New  Jersey;  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large,  successful  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm,  80  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City;  good 
roads:  near  village  and  station:  25  acres;  2  000 
head  trap-nested  Leghorns;  16,000  egg  incubator. 
8.000  chick  brooder  capacity;  modern  buildings 
and  labor-saving  equipment;  fully  stocked;  best 
trade  for  all  products;  now  doing  business.  For 
full  information,  address  ADVERTISER  6565. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 31  ta  acres,  Saratoga  County,  suit¬ 
able  poultry  or  market  gardening:  good  build¬ 
ings;  no  agents.  BOX  58,  R.  3,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SAT.E — 265  acres  “in  the  land  of  the  skv,” 
Rlue  Ridge  Mountains,  near  Asheville.  N.  C.; 
cool  Summers;  mild,  sunny  Winters;  good  two- 
story  frame  buildings;  plenty  of  water;  45  acres 
cleared:  balance  timber;  300  apple  trees  5  to  7 
years  old;  50  older  trees;  schools,  churches; 
price  $25  per  acre.  ADVERTISER  6608,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 114-acre  farm;  State  road;  Oswego 
County;  good  buildings;  4  horses,  13  head 
stock;  tools;  $8,500.  Apply  owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 175  acres,  all  tillable,  includ¬ 
ing  80  acres  of  black  soil,  located  in  the  heart 
of  Orange  County's  most  productive  farming  sec¬ 
tion:  1V&  mile  from  railroads,  schools  and 
churches;  home  orchard,  including  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes;  excellent  house  of  17  rooms 
and  2  baths;  barns  and  outbuildings;  to  close  an 
estate  this  productive  farm  will  be  sold  at  a 
most  attractive  price;  quick  title  obtainable; 
reasonable  terms  if  desired.  For  price  and 
terms  and  inspection  appointment.  address 
MONTGOMERY  ROBINSON.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or 
B.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


65-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  near  Camp  Dix;  stock. 

crops  and  implements;  cash  price.  $5,000. 
EDWARD  DANLEY,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J.;  R.  D. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.; 

midway  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse:  large 
two-family  dwelling;  two  furnaces — steam  and 
hot  water — fireplace;  about  1,500  ft.  oak  flooring 
on  lower  floors;  large  modern  porches;  two  bath 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water — one  with  tiled  floor; 
two  large  cisterns  in  cellar;  cellar  under  whole 
house,  and  all  concreted;  pneumatic  tank  and 
gas  engine  furnishing  water  pressure  for  all 
purposes:  power  washing  equipment  in  cellar: 
two  lighting  plants;  never-failing  supply  of  ex¬ 
cellent  well  water  at  house;  running  water 
through  barnyards;  one  spring  of  very  large  ca¬ 
pacity;  four  barns,  one  on  basement:  two  hen¬ 
houses.  hoghouse;  three-car  garage,  with  work¬ 
shop  and  storeroom:  dairy  barn  equipment  com¬ 
plete  for  23  head  cattle,  including  water  tank, 
water  buckets,  litter  carrier,  two  double  unit 
Empire  milking  machines — milking  four  cows  at 
once:  lights  in  milk  house  and  dairy  barn;  ice¬ 
house  filled:  two  large  concrete  block  silos; 
milk  shipped  into  Rochester;  good  tobacco  soil, 
with  sufficient  housing  room  for  four  acres,  in 
addition  to  all  other  hay  and  grain  crops:  farm 
tractor,  which  does  fitting  and  plowing  for  all 
crops;  never  less  than  three  cuttings  of  Alfalfa 
per  year;  12  acres  of  bearing  apple  orchard:  350 
bearing  peach  trees,  mostly  Bartletts;  about  5 
acres  of  wood  lot:  farm  location,  5  minutes’ 
from  milk  shipping  station  at  Stop  63  on 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  trolley  line;  1  mile  to 
siding  on  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.:  on  State  road,  near 
large  canning  factory;  will  also  sell  25  head 
high  grade  Holstein  cattle,  3  good  horses.  50 
sheep  and  lambs,  pigs  and  poultry  and  all  farm 
equipment,  including  10-20  farm  tractor,  if  pur¬ 
chaser  of  farm  so  desires;  there  are  two  good 
homes,  and  a  money  making  proposition:  best  of 
neighbors,  near  good  schools  and  churches; 
never  been  tenanted  or  rented,  having  been  in 
same  family  over  50  years;  owner  in  poor  health, 
the  only  reason  for  selling;  reasonable  payment 
down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  address  the  owner,  no  agents.  H. 
FRANK  DA  BOLL,  Clyde,  X.  Y.:  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


The  many  uses  of  farm 

explosives  explained 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  consider¬ 
able  of  their  heavy,  slow  work  can  be  done 
easily,  quickly  and  economically  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder. 

F.  M,  Reeder,  West  Hatton  Farm,  Charles 
County,  Md.,  is  one  of  them.  He  writes; 

We  are  doing  our  own  blasting  now  and  have  found  so 
many  needs  for  powder  in  tbe  every-day  work  about  the 
farm  that  we  plan  to  keep  a  small  supply  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  we  don’t  have  a  little 
job  where  Atlas  Farm  Powder  saves  us  a  lot  of  work.” 

To  get  the  most  from  your  land  and  labor,  learn 
how  to  use  this  handy  helper  —  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  barm  Powder,”  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
today  and  get  a  copy  free. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RX7,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  fruit  farm;  3.260  peach. 

pear  and  apple  trees;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit 
for  family  use;  good  nine-room  house,  fruit 
house,  barn,  etc.:  spring  and  well  water;  *4 
mile  to  shipping  station:  8*£  miles  to  Ithaca  and 
Cornell  University.  Write  GLEXSIDE  OR¬ 
CHARD,  31S  West  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Six  or  seven-room  house,  barn. 

ground  for  garden:  New  York  State  preferred. 
G.  GILMORE.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Grain  farm,  about  225  aeres, 
Wheatland.  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y..  near  Roches¬ 
ter.  J.  R.  McVEAN,  Barnard.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm,  anywhere,  in  exchange 
exceptionally  desirable  3-acre  site  for  New 
York  commuter’s  home:  perfect  soil:  worth 
$2,000;  mortgaged  $585.  ROX  67.  Dunellen,  X.  J. 


FARM  TO  RENT,  giving  liberal  share  to  capa¬ 
ble  man  with  some  equipment:  20  acres  of 
prime  apple  orchard;  25  tillable:  wood  lot: 
would  add  poultry:  good  new  house:  30x44  barn; 
power  sprayer.  JAS.  STURDEVANT,  Center¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


5-ACRE  chicken  farm:  near  Atlantic  City;  three 
miles  from  station:  $700.00  if  taken  at  once: 
write  for  particulars.  W.  CARPENTER,  Egg 
Harbor.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm;  25  acres;  reasonable 
price:  with  or  without  stock;  New  York  or 
Connecticut;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
no  agents.  A.  DEGEN,  73  Decatur  Street. 
Brooklyn.  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— Am  now  installing 
an  18.000-egg  mammoth;  Cornell  400-egg,  $20; 
Columbia  (Cyphers)  240-egg,  $11  to  $14;  all  in 
perfect  working  condition.  W.  ALLEN,  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 


PURE  maple  sugar;  eight  two-ounce  cakes  to 
box;  55  cents  per  box’,  delivered  in  first  zone; 
orders  taken  for  new  crop.  GRANT  S.  WOLLA- 
BER.  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  water  power  mill  with  about 
50  acres  land.  BOX  56,  B.  F.  D.  Xo.  6,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles:  state  your  needs  and 
get  our  price.  C.  ORCHARD-SMITH,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  extracted  honey:  60  lbs., 
$16.00  f.  o.  b. ;  sample,  25  cents,  J.  C. 
HICKS,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sanitarv  watering  bowls  for  cows. 
STEPHEN  WATERBURY,  Westport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Several  carloads  cord  wood,  mostly 
chestnut;  $8  cord  at  farm;  one  mile  to  New 
York  Central  station.  C.  W.  SCOTT.  Montrose, 
New  York,  or  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  Ctiy. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  one-pound  box.  65  ets. ;  two- 
pound,  $1.25.  tip  to  fourth  zone;  money  with 
order.  "ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  No.  3  traetor  plow; 

three  14-in.  bottoms;  used  four  days  in  demon¬ 
stration;  guaranteed  good  as  new;  price  $75, 
f.  o.  b.  Hamlin,  X.  Y.  WILLIAMS  BROS. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-four  bottle  steam  Babcoek 
tester,  practically  new;  also  steam  table  and 
galvanzed  wash  tubs.  LYON  FARM,  Lvons 
Falls,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Prairie  State  incubator  of  100- 
egg  capacity  and  fine  condition.  MRS.  NAN 
R.  DAVIS,  Queenstown,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  * 


FOR  SALE — One  10-20  Case  tractor:  first-class 
condition;  newly  overhauled  and  equipped  with 
magneto  ignition:  used  two  seasons  with  satis¬ 
faction:  especially  adapted  for  belt  work;  price 
$500:  also  have  Fordsbn  tractor  with  plows  for 
sale;  used  one  season:  A1  condition:  price  $750. 
For  particulars,  address  ANTRIM  FARMS,  Ca- 
millus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40-lb.  Davis  swing  churn:  Mast  Foog 
force  pump:  ear  corn  crusher;  Red' ripper  hay 
press  and  wire:  one  Syracuse  two-way  sulky 
plow.  JACOB  H.  ROOSA.  Milford.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Amber  extracted  bonev  in  12-lb. 

cans.  $3.60.  delivered.  I.  J.  STRING  HAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mann’s  No.  14  power  green  bone 
and  vegetable  cutter,  with  extra  set  of  new 
knives:  works  fine:  will  sell  at  great  sacrifice. 
SPRING  LAKE  FARM,  Wyekoff,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale  of  good  porduettve  land:  town 
of  Middlefield:  125  acres  of  land:  10  acres 
newly  seeded  land:  10  acres  timber  land:  stock 
and  tools;  poultry  and  hog  house,  good  condition: 
8-rootn  bouse,  good  condition,  and  good  running 
water;  15  minutes’  walk  to  schoolhouse,  rail¬ 
road  and  creamery:  115  White  Leghorn  lions ; 
price.  $6,500.  JOB  SKODA,  R.  I>.  4,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  rent,  with  purchase  privilege, 
well-equipped  poultry  farm,  with  capacity  not 
[css  than  500  fowls;  want  place  with  modern 
buildings  and  some  fruit,  preferably  in  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6000,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  77-acre  dairy  farm;  about  60 
acres  under  cultivation:  balance  woodland  and 
pasture:  about  2  miles  from  Rernnrdsville  Sta¬ 
tion:  now  stocked  with  17  head  of  cattle  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  which  are  In  first-class  con¬ 
dition:  income  on  farm  every  month  about  $400. 
For  full  particulars  and  terms,  write  J.  SAUN¬ 
DERS.  Willow  Brook  Dairy,  Bernardsville.  X.  J. 


WANTED — To  buy,  an  up-to-date  10-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm  for  cash,  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6596,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FDR  SALE — 665  acres;  one  of  the  good  farms  in 
Central  New  York:  good  buildings,  water,  tim¬ 
ber;  one  mile  to  railroad  station.  J.  H.  YOUNG, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SIXTY-ACRE  fertile  valley  farm:  near  State 
road,  markets  and  school;  good  buildings  and 
water,  stock  and  tools;  $5,800;  $2,800  cash. 

FRED  D.  WARD,  Bath.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 141  acres,  Madison  Co.,  in  Alfalfa 
seeticn  of  State;  fine  Timothy,  clover,  house, 
barns,  pears,  apple  orchard,  wells,  spring,  wood; 
timber  almost  pay  for  farm;  stock:  tools:  $8,000; 
best  terms.  ROX  234.  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 50-acre  productive 
general  farm;  one  mile  out:  good  buildings; 
8-room  house,  with  improvements,  for  small 
farm;  near  markets  and  schools,  in  high,  dry 
section  of  North  Carolina,  Virgina  or  Maryland. 
LASSTORP  FARM,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


700-ACRE  stock,  fruit,  grass  and  truck  farm; 

fine  climate:  fish  and  oysters.  E.  L.  &  A.  L. 
SELTZER,  Marion  Station,  Sid. 


FARM — 160  acres;  in  excellent  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  30  acres  of  woodland,  fine  sap  bush, 
balance  pasture  and  meadow  and  crop  land:  best 
spring  water;  all  buildings  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion:  modern  house,  bath  and  toilet:  Delco  lights 
in  all  buildings:  model  barn:  hen  house  12x100 
feet:  garage,  silo.  20  cows,  all  farm  tools, 
wagons,  full  equipment:  1  mile  from  R.  R. 
station,  schools,  stores,  churches:  on  R.  F.  D. 

I  route;  will  sell  for  $12,000:  $5,000  down:  bal¬ 
ance  on  very  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  6626., 
.•arc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  Indoor  and  one  Outdoor  Wigwam  Brooders; 

good  condition:  $6  and  $8  each.  A.  S.  BRIAN, 
Mt.  Klseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pony  buggy,  any  description.  Write 
CHAS.  WALKDEN,  Berea.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  on  traetor  10-20  or 
larger,  Frick  12  h.p.  steam  tractor  engine  in 
excellent  condition.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR.  SALE — Electric  light  plant:  generator.  1*4 
kilowatt.  06  volts,  4  h.p.  engine,  switchboard. 
32  cells  electrolyte;  complete:  good  condition; 
capacity,  sixty  40-watt  lights:  $650  f.  o.  b. 
Southbury  R.  S.  BALDWIN,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  colony  brooders:  Hill  or  New¬ 
town  preferred:  perfect  condition.  PH.  VAN 
ABSDAI.E,  Milford,  X.  J. 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT— The  finest, 
sweetest  and  most  delicious  grown:  $5.00  per 
box  by  express;  try  a  box.  you  will  want  more. 
II.  BABCOCK,  Box  1S27.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious; 

by  parcel  post  2nd  and  3rd  zones.  12  lbs.. 
$4.50;  6  lbs.,  $2.35;  by  express,  not  prepaid.  60 
lbs..  $18.00:  24  one-pound  jars,  $8.50.  LONG- 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Newtown  coal  brooder,  twelve 
dollars:  2  Mackav’s  coal  brooders  for  twenty 
dollars.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway.  N.  J. 


'  ER_Y  profitable  Delaware  County  dairy  farm! 

-2.1  acres;  great 'grass  and  pasture;  stocked 
and  equipped:  10-room  house,  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water  on  three  floors:  good  barn  for  70  head; 
pleasant  location:  $17,000.  part  down.  OWNER, 
Box  137.  Bloom ville,  N.  Y. 

FDR  KALE — Farm  of  77  acres;  near  Middletown. 

N.  Y.,  on  main  road;  12-rooiu  house;  large 
barns;  improvements ;  12  cows,  2  horses,  young 
stock,  chickens,  hay.  grain;  plenty  of  water; 
owner  is  ill:  bargain;  price  $9,000.  everything. 
J.  E.  HENDERSON,  39  Prospect  Ave.,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA — 320  aeres  sandy  loam  prairie,  near 
Arcadia,  and  close  $5,000,000  U.  S.  Flying 
Field;  sugar  cane,  broom  corn,  cucumber  < 
grazing  land:  money  maker  for  one  who  can  v 
it;  healthful  climate:  sell  or  trade.  JOHN 
STRAYER,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


FARM — 145  acres;  50  acres  river  flat,  50  acres 
pasture.  45  acres  woodland:  fine  14-room 
bouse;  large  barn,  concrete  basement,  tie  50 
head;  tool  house;  fine  never-failing  spring  water: 
large  silo:  2  miles  to  creamery,  churches,  Rtores. 
mills  and  R.  R.  stations:  34  Holstein  cows.  7 
head  young  stock.  3  good  horses:  well  equipped 
with  farm  machinery:  selling  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ing  health:  will  sell  for  $14,000  if  sold  by  April 
1st:  $4,900  down;  balance  on  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISERG627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RALE — 121-acre  grain  farm,  Mayes  Co.. 
Oklahoma,  on  easy  terms,  or  will  exchange 

for  In-  ’ - Q_  j  jjt  VM-.-inirt  or  East  Tennessee 

far- 


FOR  SAI.E — Pure  evaporated  maple  syrup:  $3 
per  gallon.  S.  E.  JONES,  Mt.  Vision,'  N.  Y. 

600-EGG  section  of  Candee  mammoth  Incubator: 

haven't  room  to  install,  so  will  sell  to  prompt 
buyer  at  half  price  ($45):  fixtures  and  ther¬ 
mometers:  guaranteed  perfect.  ARTHUR  C. 
WAITE.  Eagle  RrUlge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Empire  cream  separator,  good  ns 
new:  size  33:  capacity,  500  lbs.;  price  $40.  T. 
C.  STEVENS,  Cay  wood,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Carload  corn,  used  bone  cutter;  also 
l^-ineh  (larger  or  smaller)  galvanized  pipe, 
water  meter,  hose,  etc.:  describe  what  you  have 
and  give  best  cash  price.  Address  DR.  HAH- 
“  "’K.  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

TED — Hall  mammoth  incubator.  2,400  to 
Kl-egg.  C.  E.  FALMER,  New  Haven,  Yt. 


ATTENTION,- present  or  future  tractor  owners; 

Oliver  No.  7.  two-bottom  tractor  gang  plow; 
first-class  condition:  also  double-action  Bissel 
harrow;  priced  right.  ELTON  C.  SEWARD,  R. 
D.  No.  41,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


COLT  acetylene  gas  generator,  Model  M.  with 
all  fixtures  and  burners.  Applv  FAJEN,  New 
City,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $3  per  gallon; 

orders  booked  now:  sample  sent.  ROBERT 
OLIVER,  Cralglea  Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


NEW  Gillette  sheep  shearing  machine,  with 
horse  clipping  attachment:  price  $17.50.  ELM 
RIDGE  FARM,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED — Small  tractor  and  tools:  give  priee 
and  description.  GREEN  ACRES  NURSERY, 
Newark,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bates  steel  muel  traetor:  first-class 
condition:  used  one  week;  pulls  three  plows; 
selliug  my  farm:  references.  J.  M.  WATKINS. 
Oxford  Valley.  Pa. 


BROODERS — Three  standard  coal-burning.  500- 
eliick  size,  like  new:  $15  each:  500-chick  size 
oil  brooders,  $13  each.  D.  W.  GOODLING, 
Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Blue  Hen  eoal-burning  brood¬ 
ers:  42-in.  canopy:  new  last  year:  $12.50  each; 
two  Harry  shut  g  blue  (lame  oil-burning  brooders, 
;>2-in.  canopy,  latest  pattern.  #never  unerated; 
cost  $21  each:  for  quick  sale,  $12.50  each.  W 
.  CALHOUN.  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


BEAN  HARVESTER  tWlard  Plow  make),  two 
long  blades,  run  under  two  rows,  leave  the 
beans  loose  on  top  of  the  ground:  does  proper 
work:  great  saving  of  labor:  cost  $42:  sell  for 
$21:  bargain  on  account  of  sale  of  farm:  send 
for  illustration  and  full  description;  machine  as 
good  as  new:  also  a  Cleveland  tractor  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  L.  H.  NELSON.  Basking  Ridge.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  ana  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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All  letters  to  Publisher’s  I>es  • 
ment  must  be  signed  with  wifi 
name  and  address  given.  Many  ; 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  o.  , 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsi.' 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  demand  for  space  by  O’ 
tisiug  customers  reduces  the 
voted  to  reading  matter  more  <  n, 
would  like.  It  is  hard  to  disa 
customers,  but.  our  press  faeil 
us  to  64  pag^s,  even  though  it  - 
sible  to  secure  sufficient  paper 
a  larger  edition.  As  it  is.  we  ai 
out  some  five  or  six  pages  of  a<  i 

because  of  lack  of  room.  Perhap 
publication  in  the  field  is  favored  with  so 
large  a  volume  of  strictly  high-class  ad¬ 
vertising  as  appears  in  this  number.  It 
exceeds  by  far  the  amount  published  in 
any  previous  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  its 
entire  history  of  70  years.  This  patron¬ 
age  by  the  very  best  houses  in  the  various 
lines  of  trade  is  a  recognition  of  the  high 
standards  maintained  by  the  paper  and 
the  buying  power  of  our  readers  as  well. 

The  advertising  pages  contain  many 
new  suggestions  and  valuable  information 
regarding  new  practices,  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  we  know  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  people  study  them  with  profit 
to  themselves.  Our  people  have  learned, 
too.  by  long  experience  that  every  house 
represented  is  worthy  of  patronage  or  the 
advertising  would  not  be  admitted. 

Knight  &  Bostwick.  Newark.  X.  Y., 
have  an  agent  now  in  Bergen  Co..  N.  J.. 
selling  their  fruit  trees,  etc.  I  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  them  some  years  ago.  and  it 
was  anything  but  satisfactory.  At  that 
time  they  agreed  to  replace  any  trees 
that  would  not  grow.  When  a  claim  was 
sent  in  for  those  that  did  not  grow  they 
called  attention  to  a  clause  in  their  con¬ 
tract.  that  it.  was  on  the  ”next  delivery” 
but  there  was  no  more  delivery  in  that 
part,  therefore  no  more  to  be  supplied.  I 
hope,  if  they  have  not  changed  their 
method,  you  will  try  to  keep  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  around  here  from  getting  beaten, 
as  you  have  already  been  doing  from  time 
to  time  through  Publisher’s  Desk.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  usually  the  ease  that  these  nursery 
agents  make  false  representations  for  the 
stock  or  promises  that  are  never  fulfilled. 
When  a  grower  puts  his  signature  to 
an  order  blank  for  one  of  these  nursery 
agents  he  is  held  strictly  to  the  conditions 
under  pain  of  a  lawsuit  regardless  of 
whether  the  kind  or  quality  of  stock 
agreed  is  delivered.  The  stock  may  be 
all  dead,  but  you  have  to  pay  under 
threat  of  lawsuit  anyhow.  This  is  why 
we  so  repeatedly  advise  placing  orders 
with  reliable  nursery  houses  selling  direct. 
We  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
nursery  house  selling  direct  refused  to 
cancel  an  order  where  there  were  any 
good  reasons  advanced  by  the  purchaser 
for  doing  so.  Knight  &  Bostwick  are  one 
of  many  operating  by  the  agency  system 
from  Newark,  N.  Y.  We  understand 
these  so-called  nursery  houses  are  really 
anly  sales  agencies,  the  stock  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  another  house  which  is  a  large 
grower  of  stock. 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  write  and 
ask  a  question.  Then  someone  else  pro¬ 
posed  the  same  problem  and  my  question 
was  always  answered  in  his.  w.  ir.  N. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  quite  a  frequent  experience.  It 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  by  different  subscribers.  It 
is  a  full  justification  of  the  policy  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  for  suggestions  of  the 
things  he  wants,  instead  of  trying  to  force 
upon  him  the  things  other  people  think 
he  ought  to  have.  This  paper  is  here  to 
serve  and  not  to  boss. 

In  10  years  we  have  collected  claims  for 
our  people  to  the  amount  of  $199,521. 
Last  year  the  amount  collected  was  $44.- 
6S4.29.  If  this*  service  were  evenly  divi¬ 
ded  between  all  subscribers  it  would  mean 
that  in  three  to  four  years  the  subscribers 
woud  get  back  cash  dividends  to  pay  for 
the  paper  for  another  year.  This  would 
be  direct  returns.  How  much  the  indirect 
returns  are  no  one  can  know.  Men  often 
write  that  they  were  saved  large  sums  by 
timely  information  of  this  department. 
How  many  near  rogues  have  been  de¬ 
terred  from  an  evil  purpose  by  the  fear 
of  exposure  no  one  knows. 

We  are  not  given  to  boasting  in  this 
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years  ago,  February  20.  1910^  to 
be  exact,  you  looked  up  for  me  the  New 
York  Realty  Company,  which  went  into 
the  hands  of  receivers.  I  hold  consider¬ 
able  stock  which  my  poor  mother  worked 
hard  to  get,  and  wonder  if  there  will  be 
any  payment  made,  however  small,  bn 
their  .stock.  This  company  and  another 
like  it  were  considered  safe  investments  a 
number  of  years  ago.  and  in  the  case  of 
my  mother  every  dollar  was  got  together, 
one  at  a  time,  picking  berries,  selling  but¬ 
ter.  and  some  eggs  were  sold  from  a  small 
flock  of  hens.  This  stock  represents  a 
life’s  savings,  a  life  of  strict  economy 
and  thrift,  with  a  good  many  finger  aches 
and  tired  muscles  thrown  in.  Yet  millions 
are  lost  year  after  year,  mostly  all  of  it 
savings  and  hopes  of  someone’s  life  for 
old  age.  h.  A.  G. 

Connecticut. 

At  the  time  referred  to  these  real  estate 
schemes  were  very  popular.  These  real 
estate  companies  were  formed  to  speculate 
iu  improved  or  unimproved  property  in 
and  about  New  York  City.  The  property 
was  mortgaged  and  debenture  bonds  or 
notes  were  issued  against  the  equity 
above  the  mortgages.  Sometimes  the 
equity  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
operators,  but  an  imaginary  equity  served 
the  purpose  of  selling  the  security  as  well 
as  a  real  one.  Publisher’s  Desk  warned 
its  readers  in  advance  that  the  proposi¬ 
tions  were  not  sound.  The  operators  were 
merely  gambling  with  other  people’s 
money,  and  eventually  every  one  of  these 
concerns  went  to  the  wall.  The  American 
Real  Estate  Company  was  the  last  to  go. 
Dow  many  millions  of  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ings.  such  as  referred  to  by  II.  A.  G  .  went 
into  these  ventures  is  hard  to  say.  but  our 
records  show  that  in  most  cases  nothing 
was  left  when  the  mortgages  and  expenses 
of  the  receivership  were  satisfied. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  pamphlet  of 
Otero  Oil  &  Leasing  Co..  Tularosa,  N.  M. 
I  would  like  your  candid  opinion  on  the 
report.  I  have  bad  some  business  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  advertising  manager.  W. 
F.  Ziegler,  but  on  a  different  matter,  and 
everything  was  satisfactory.  N.  M. 

New  York. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  from  the 
literature,  this  company  is  boring  for  oil 
in  the  Tularosa  Basin  of  New  Mexico. 
There  is  no  definite  statement  that  oil  has 
been  found.  It  is  alleged  that  a  geologist 
has  reported  that  there  are  “good  indica¬ 
tions”  for  oil.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  “prospects”  appealing  to  country 
people  for  money — we  cannot  call  such 
propositions  an  investment.  They  are  only 
a  gamble,  and  a  losing  shot  at  that.  W  . 
F.  Zeigler,  who  makes  this  appeal  to 
farmers,  is  connected  with  an  implement 
manufacturing  concern,  but  this  should 
not  influence  any  farmer  to  part  with  his 
money  on  such  a  rank  speculation  as 
Otero  Oil  &  Leasing  Co.  appears  to  be 
by  the  literature  sent  out  over  Mr.  Zeig- 
ler’s  signature. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  two-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Edgar  "NY.  Philo.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  so  stinks  of  crookedness  that 
I  am  cutting,  out  immediately  all  maga¬ 
zines  carrying  his  advertisement  to  which 
I  subscribe.  Why,  if  his  brooder  and  in¬ 
cubator  scheme  was  any  good,  should  lie 
have  to  give  away  Florida  land  as  a  bait? 
And  10  chances  to  one  the  laud  is  swamp. 
’Nuff  sed  !  H.  H.  C. 

Canada. 

For  ourselves,. we  think  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  is  indulging  in  a  “figure  of 
speech,”  but  perhaps  H.  H.  C.  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  seventh  sense  with  regard  to  fake 
advertising.  There  is  no  mistaking  his 
language,  and  we  believe  it  is  fully  jus¬ 
tified  in  this  instance.  We  referred  to 
Mr.  Philo’s  “new  method”  of  hatching  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  this  department.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  prevent  the  publishi 
of  fraudulent  and  deceptive  advertisi 
than  the  one  proposed  by  this  subscrib 


DO  YOO  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  1NGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


OVER  THE  HEADS 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
'lowest  POSSIBLE  PWGL- 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  clialk  and  fade  or  soale  of!  in  »  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced1  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  bv  Dealers  and  Supply  TTouses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  46  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  roach  us  overnight,  and1  tiie  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  aud  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  Established  1S42 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


From  Cow 
to  Letz 
Grinder 


Start 

Your 

Calves 

Right 


Stop  the  unprofitable,  slow-growing  method  of  raising 

your  calves  and  pigs.  As  soon  as  the  young  animals  are  weaned,  put 
them  on  a  balanced  ration  of  nourishing  ground-feed.  Such  rations 
mean  a  better  start  for  them!  — a  bigger  profit  for  you!  — a  tremen¬ 
dous  saving  too,  if  you  grind  with  a 


America  ys  Leading  Feed  Mill 


Grinds  corn,  cobs,  shucks  and  all 
— grinds  ’em  with  cow-peas,  soy¬ 
beans,  clover,  alfalfa,  concentrates, 
anything,  grinds  ’em  into  finest, 
most  nourishing  feed  and  at  least 
cost  for  you. 

Letz  Mills  are  unbeatable  in  fine- 
cutting,  light-running,  capaci  ty, 
durability.  All  due  to  Letz  patented 


self-sharpening  grinding  plates. 
No  plates  like  Letz.  Thousands  of 
keen -cutting,  scissor- like  edges 
shear,  grind  and  pulverize  all  in 
one  operation.  Runs  empty  for 
hours  without  damage.  Outlasts 
three  sets  of  ordinary  plates. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  users. 


Send  for  2  Valuable  Free  Books! 

One  is  our  Catalog,  describing  Letz  Mills,  both  gas  and  hand  power; 
the  other  is  on  Scientific  Feeding.  Uncovers  profit  LEAKS — tells  how 
to  cut  feed  costs,  improve  stock.  Write  Now ! 

310  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  ind. 

joints  Insure  Quick 
VERYJVHERE  (14) 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farm*.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


C  Coi-m  CoJo  Inirno  of  New  England  States  Farms  up- 
rl66 1  81(11  udldl  Ug  UB  on  request.  First-class  properties 

only-  Chamberlain  8  Burnham,  Inc.,  234  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARM1  handle  nothing  else.  Don't  fail  to 
*  ‘  write  me  when  you  are  in  need  of  help. 

HELr  RURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  227  W.  25th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  lie  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  capable  care 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  wife  good  cook, 
general  housework;  good  wages  for  good  help. 
Apply  E.  (r.  CURRY,  1626  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York;  ’phone  Barclay  4414. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  hay  farm — cows, 
sheep,  poultry,  vegetables;  seven  in  family; 
wife  must  be  good  butter-maker,  good  cook. 
WILDWOOD,  Kineo,  Me. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortk 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED — To  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  must  be  first-class  dry  picker  of  dressed 
poultry.  SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Belmar, 
N.  J. _ 

FARM  TEAMSTERS  wanted;  several  married 
men  on  large  farm;  one  or  two  to  board  lieip; 
employed  year  round.  Call  or  address  CHAU¬ 
TAUQUA  FARMS  CO.,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  farm  hand  wanted  March  1,  where 
purebred  Jerseys  are  kept;  good  hmoe,  good 
board;  a  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make 
good;  must  be  kind  and  gentle  with  stock. 
VAN  E.  WILSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  nursery;  good 
job  for  right  party;  work  required  will  be  such 
as  any  good  farmer  can  do.  ROSEDALE 
NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N,  Y, 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
simple  country  place,  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y. ; 
occupy  tenant’s  house;  understanding  Ford  car, 
garden  and  eare  of  cows;  wife  expected  to  do 
cleaning  work  in  owner's  house;;  consider  run¬ 
ning  farm  on  shares;  state  references,  age,  na¬ 
tionality  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  herdsman  for  modern  registered 
Holstein  dairy  in  Dutchess  County,  either 
single  or  married,  who  has  had  experience  in 
making  yenrly  A.  R.  O.  records;  state  wag. 
expected,  length  of  time  in  last  position  and 
furnish  copy  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6504,  eare  Rural  New- Yorker. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  wanted  to  board  25 
to  30  men  on  large  stock  farm:  beat  and 
light  furnished  and  liberal  amount  paid  for  each 
boarder;  good  opportunity  for  right  party;  give 
reference  and  state  experience  in  first  letter. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Four  teamsters,  single  men  pre¬ 
ferred;  steady  work;  give  reference  and  state 
age  in  first  letter;  $55  per  month  and  board. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Chauffeur  mechanic,  not  afraid  to 
work,  to  make  himself  generally  useful;  also 
take  charge  of  loft  of  racing  pigeons:  good 
home,  steady  position  to  right  man;  write  ex¬ 
perience  and  give  reference;  present  man  will 
instruct  new  man.  10  Orchard  Place,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
farm;  must  be  willing  'and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrentliam,  Mass. 


WANTED— Young  man  or  middle-aged  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  milking;  also  girl  or 
middle-aged  woman  for  light  housework;  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  colored.  For  particulars  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman;  good  dry  band  milker; 

absolutely  clean  and  capable  of  keeping 
modern  barn  perfect;  state  age,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  Address 
PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H.  Harris,  Mngr., 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 


BY  MARCH  15 — Single  herdsman,  good  dry 
hand  milker  and  stock  raiser;  mostly  grade 
Holstein;  some  thoroughbreds.  BARNES  &  CO., 
North  Farms,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man,  small  family, 
by  March  15,  who  understands  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  good  teamster  and  general  farming;  four- 
room  house,  garden,  potatoes  and  fuel;  $70  per 
month:  references  required.  JOHN  II.  NOS¬ 
TRAND,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Men  In  dairy  plant  and  on  farms — 
Farm  hands,  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room;  milkers,  $00.00  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  position  for  man  who  can  operate  Case 
tractor  and  one  who  understands  gas  engines; 
should  also  be  handy  with  tools  and  able  to  do 
general  repair  work;  $75  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  Address  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS, 
Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1st,  boy  10  years  old  or  over 
on  small  dairy  farm  tinder  competent  farm 
manager;  modern  machinery,  electric  milker; 
located  one  mile  from  trolley;  wages  $35.00 
month  and  board:  give  experience  and  reference 
in  letter.  R.  S.  BALDWIN,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced  hog  herdsman  who  can 
show  results  and  who  understands  breeding 
and  feeding  hogs  for  the  market;  will  offer  a 
good  thing  to  the  man  that  can  handle  this  job; 
can  start  at  once  or  before  Marclt  15th.  F.  I)., 
Box  No.  2,  Madison,  N.  J. 

W  ANTED — At  once,  single  assistant  herdsman 
herd  of  registered  Guernsey  cattle;  must  he 
r,'M  d  milker  ami  understand  butter-making;  ref¬ 
erences  required:  private  estate,  Westchester 
Co..  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  0017,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted  on 
and  poultry  farm;  good  opportunities.  A' 
TISER  6585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  person  to  care  baby  and  light. 

keeping;  excellent  home.  ADVERTISER 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Handy  groom  and  good  plain  cook; 

man  to  care  for  horses,  furnace  and  be  able  to 
drive  Ford  car;  wife  to  cook  for  family;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  good  wages;  give  experience  and 
references.  ROOM  508,  No.  141  Broadway,  New 
York. 

WANTED — Competent  country  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework ;  good  home  for  the  right  par¬ 
ty.  MRS.  FRANK  WETMORE,  South  Long- 
beach  Ave.,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Herdsman;  good  butter-maker;  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd;  married  man  preferred; 
must  have  experience  in  A.  It.  work;  best  wages, 
house,  firewood,  milk,  butter;  state  nationality, 
age,  experience  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
6001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once;  assistant  in  barn;  must  be 
a  good  milker  and  understand  handling  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  calves.  STANNOX  FARM,  East  Hollis- 
ton,  Mass. 


ATTENDANT,  female,  in  home  school  for  men¬ 
tally  deficient  children,  “THE  LARCHES,” 
Cranberry,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  general 
#  housework,  in  country;  a  willing  worker  and 
like  children;  family  of  six:  'water  in  house. 
MRS.  X.  IIOWELL  MITCHELL,  Whippany,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  MAN,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  wanted  on  large  dairy  farm,  by  the 
year,  where  milking  machine  is  used;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  active  man  not  afraid  of  work; 
give  full  particulars,  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  CONRAD  LAWTON,  Newark  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

- - -  i 

WANTED — At  once;  capable  working  farmer, 
married,  to  work  under  superintendent;  must 
understand  farm  animals;  good  wages  and  house. 
Address,  giving  references  and  where  last  em¬ 
ployed,  ROOM  42,  Hotel  Mohawk,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

BLACKSMITH  on  farm  in  Massachusetts;  good 
shoer  of  horses  and  oxen;  repair  wagons,  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.;  assist  in  farm  work;  married  man, 
preferably  without  small  children;  this  position 
pays  $85  to  $00  per  month,  rent,  no  furniture, 
garden,  fuel,  ice  and  milk;  give  age,  experience 
and  family.  ADVERTISER  0597,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  DAIRYMAN  doing  dairy  room  work:  ex¬ 
perienced  operating  separator,  steam  boiler, 
etc.;  good  butter-maker  when  needed:  state  age, 
wages  desired:  single  man;  Massachusetts.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman:  progressive.  capable, 

experienced  in  all  branches,  to  take  charge  in 
building  up  modern  egg  farm;  married  man,  no 
children,  preferred.  Address  MANAGER,  Loeli- 
evan  Farm,  Derby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  dairy  work;  wife  to  board 
two  to  four  men ;  also  single  man  for  dairy 
and  farm  work;  state  wages  expected.  MAG¬ 
NOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 

WANTED — Farmer;  working  farmer,  married, 
small  family,  who  understands  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  wife  good  butter-maker;  small  dairy; 
house  with  running  water,  milk,  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges  furnished:  state  salary;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER,  0012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MATRON,  assistant  cottage,  modern  institution; 

ideal  surroundings;  salary,  $45  and  mainte¬ 
nance:  knowledge  of  housekeeping  desirable; 
character  references  essential.  BOX  2S7,  Hud¬ 
son,  N,  Y. 

- —  -  - .  ; 

WANTED — .Competent  girl  as  nurse  for  baby; 

references  required.  MRS.  LOUIS  SCHUTTE, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

■ - - - s 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  help:  married 
men.  $75  the  year  around,  with  liouje,  garden 
and  one  quart  of  milk  daily;  single  men,  $50, 
with  board:  milking  machine  men.  $5  more  per 
month.  SANITARIUM  FARM,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

- - — j 

WANTED — Married  teamster;  also  herdsman, 
with  help  enough  to  care  for  30  Holsteins; 
state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  F.  MAR- 
QUARDT,  Craftsman  Farms,  Morris  Plains.  N.  J. 

FARMER  WANTED — A  trustworthy,  agreeable 
and  reliable  man,  experienced  in  dairying,  the 
general  care  of  live  stock  and  the  handling  of 
crops,  to  work  under  direction  of  employer; 
preferably  one  who  can  furnish  an  extra  worker 
or  board  extra  man;  122-acre  farm:  applicant 
kindly  state  experience,  age,  nationality,  weight, 
size  of  family,  salary  expected,  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  and  WIFE,  no  children,  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition  on  Westchester  farm;  man  for  garden, 
poultry,  etc.:  wife,  cook  during  Summer  months; 
board  and  lodging  furnished:  state  experience, 
wages,  age,  by  whom  and  when  last  employed. 
ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  practical  married  men  on  large 
dairy  farms  who  are  capable  of  faking  charge 
if  necessary;  modern  buildings  and  equipment; 
location,  Sussex  County,  N.  ,T. :  stone  roads; 
near  town,  with  good,  comfortable  homes  ami 
accommodations;  can  use  a  party  with  two  or 
more  milkers;  excellent  positions;  state  wages 
tn  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  as  teamster  and 
milker:  also  man  for  large  poultry  plant:  largo 
dairy  farms  in  Sussex  County.  X.  J.:  good  home, 
with  board  and  room;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  0005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farmer-gardener  by  mar¬ 
ried  American:  life  long  experience  general 
farming,  ten  years  In  fruit.  ADVERTISER  0031, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_  » 

WANTED — A  young  or  middle-aged  man  on 
poultry  farm;  experience  unnecessary.  MISS 
MARY  HOMOR,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  general  farmer  who  under¬ 
stands  feeding  and  care  of  stock  and  growing 
of  farm  crops,  to  take  charge  of  Eastern  New 
York  farm:  must  be  a  worker,  able  to  do  some 
milking:  good  wages,  with  room  and  board,  for 
the  right  party:  state  whether  married  or  single, 
children,  experience  and  wages  expected;  refer¬ 
ences  reouired.  ADVERTISER  601S,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — A  single  man  with  experience,  or 
a  married  man  whose  wife  can  take  charge  of 
small  laundry;  to  have  charge  of  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  under  farm  superintendent.  Write,  giving 
particulars  and  wages  exneeted,  MOUNTAIN- 
BROOK  FARM.  Brewster,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — •Work  I  rig  farm  manager,  married 
man  tno  children  preferred  1 .  for  Hudson  River 
dairy  farm;  small  herd,  also  pigs:  must  be  good 
handler  of  men  and  machinery  and  thoroughly 
experienced:  give  full  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  0020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man 
work;  wife  to  do 
COBB,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  hand  for 
one  who  understands  cows 
per  month  and  board.  F.  DOI 

N.  J. 


rk; 

.00 

own, 


WANTED — White  cook  or^^^^^^^^Hiildren; 

nil  trolley,  ; 

experienced  farmer;  woman  t^^W^^^Pamily  of 
four;  modern  conveniences;  good  qua-  rrs;  state 
salary  wanted;  references.  I.  K.  CHAMPION, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  WANTED  —  Middle-aged 
woman,  from  about  April  first,  for  family  of 
two;  fifty  miles  from  New  York:  house  in  coun¬ 
try;  has  all  modern  conveniences;  one  accr°- 
tomed  to  country  life  preferred;  must  be  able*  to 
do  good  plain  cooking;  references  necessary;  a 
permanent  and  pleasant  place.  ADVERTISER 
0030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARMER,  married,  take  full  chavge 
78  acres;  main  State  road,  30  miles  New  Ytrk; 
$00  month,  house,  wood,  vegetables,  mill  and 
25  per  cent  profit  bonus.  BERRY,  7  inuet, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  to  be  generally  useful 
on  place  in  Westchester  County,  near  New 
York;  ability  to  run  automobile  desirable,  but 
not  essential;  laundry  and  part  time  work  pos¬ 
sible  _  for  wife;  excellent  living  quarters  on 
premises.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and 
references,  ADVERTISER  6029,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  married,  who  is  first-class  dry 
band  milker  and  understands  feeding  cows  and 
other  dairy  work:  milking  forty  cows;  $100.00  a 
month,  house,  garden,  milk  and  wood.  Address 
VIOLET  BANK  ESTATE,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  herdsman  for 
purebred  Guernseys:  A.  R.  O.  man  preferred; 
new  cottage,  with  modern  improvements,  con¬ 
venient  to  cow  barn;  barns  all  new  and  modern; 
good  wages  and  permanent  position  to  the  right 
person.  ADVERTISER  0028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once.  Mammoth  incubator  opera¬ 
tor:  single  man  of  good  habits  and  character 
wanted:  man  who  lias  had  some  experience  with 
the  operation  of  Mammoth  incubators  preferred: 
must  lie  an  experienced  Ford  driver,  as  several 
short  trips  are  made  during  two  days  of  eaeh 
week;  a  good  position  to  one  who  is' not  afraid 
of  hard  work:  give  age.  wages  desired  and  refer¬ 
ences  which  will  stand  inspection;  this  ad  will 
not  appear  again,  so  act  at  once.  E.  R.  WIL¬ 
SON,  The  Stockton  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  first-class  farm  man  for  outside 
work  chiefly;  must  understand  use  of  team  and 
modern  implements;  no  green  citv  man;  middle- 
aged  married  man  preferred.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  expected  in  reply  to  W.  H. 
HAINES,  Dover,  N.  J. 

- - - - 

WANTED — A  first-class  dairy  and  milk-liouse 
man:  one  well  acquainted  with  the  handling 
of  modern  milk  machinery  and  the  making  of 
buttbr:  small  outfit,  making  and  handling  at  re¬ 
tail  about  300  quarts  daily.  Reply,  with  full 
personal  particulars  and  wages  desired,  to 
ADVERTISER  6624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— **  1  -  1  « 

WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  industrious  mar¬ 
ried  man  on  general  farm:  with  or  without 
furniture;  state  wages  and  experience;  steady 
employment.  L.  W.  HAYXE.  Wilson,  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  a  steady  and  reliable  single 
man  to  work  on  dairy  farm:  stable  modernlv 
equipped;  milking  machine,  tractor,  etc.,  on 
farm;  good  wages  and  living  conditions.  W.  E. 
GELATT,  Chatham,  Ta. 


WANTED — Man  for  large  general  farm,  one 
mile  front  town,  in  Western  New  .Tersev, 
preferably  married,  steady  and  reliable:  best 
living  conditions  and  wages.  Address  BOX  20. 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  on  small  dairv 
farm,  near  Syracuse;  house,  milk,  vegetables 
and  salary  with  good  bonus  to  right  partv. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  one  that  knows  how,  why,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches;  references;  I  am  not 
a  pretender;  investigate.  ADVERTISER  6321, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  seeks  position 
where  ability  is  appreciated;  understands  all 
branches  of  farming,  Alfalfa  and  mangels,  ma¬ 
chinery,  poultry,  live  stock,  A.  R.  work;  good 
calf  raiser;  state  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  0599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

- j 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  American,  single,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  to  an  expert  gardener  on  a 
private  country  place  where  character  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  is  appreciated;  experienced  car¬ 
ing  for  live  stock,  lawns,  gardening,  etc.;  no 
bad  habits;  A1  references;  wages,  $50  a  month, 
board  and  private  room.  ANDREW  HANSEN, 
112  South  Lowry  Ave,,  Springfield,  O. 


FARMER  and  gardener  wants  position  as  snper- 
inntendent.  of  estate  or  farm;  life  experience 
raising  stock,  poultry,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  all  farm  crops;  can  operate  a’l  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  gas  engines;  two  jobs  in  15  years; 
age  38;  married;  family.  ADVERTISER  0595, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MR.  CITY  FARM  OWNER,  do  you  want  a  capa- 
ble  farm  manager,  married,  no  children,  who 
likes  farm  work,  to  act  as  working  foreman? 
Knows  how  to  raise  vegetables,  fruit  and  stock; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  0594,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s 
place:  married;  no  children;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  6602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  April 
1;  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  care  and  breeding  of  farm  animals, 
making  clean  milk,  operating  all  farm  power 
and  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  a  successful  hand¬ 
ler  of  help;  nearly  eight  years  in  present  place; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  6614,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Conscientious,  capable,  neat; 

with  two  very  well-reared  children,  a  girl  of 
10,  boy  of  9.  desires  position;  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  good  nearby  school  essential;  please  state 
full  particulars  as  to  salary,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  40.  Cornell-trained,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  helper;  owing  to  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  defective  eyesight  at  the  present 
time,  will  accept  $25  per  month,  with  board  and 
room :  can  furnish  best  character  refe-enees. 
ADVERTISER  6611,  fare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  „s  farm  hand  on  a  general 
or  commercial  farm;  understand  horces  and 
is  willing  to  do  real  work:  fair  salary  secondary 
to  good  home.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6003.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SITUATION  wanted  for  April  1  near  Saratoga 
Springs  by  practical  superintendent  with  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  good 
salary  with  house;  married,  American,  with  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  0561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCITARBTST  and  tree  surgeon:  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  leaving  most  up-to-date  farm  in 
State:  as  manager  or  would  consider  profit- 
sharing  basis.  G.  YAHRES.  389  Edgewood  Ave., 
Akron.  O. 


WORKING  farmer  or  superintendent  140):  sin¬ 
gle;  raise  3.800  bu.  fancy  potatoes  on  10 
acres;  $120  month  and  board;  anybody  talking 
real  farming,  glad  to  bear  from.  '  JOSEPH 
PROCTOR.  67  Olive  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


SINGLE,  American  young  man,  Protestant.  20, 
fair  mechanic,  wants  "employment  on  large 
general  farm,  with  good  American  people,  where 
a  good  home  is  assured:  best  references:  state 
inducements  and  privileges  fully.  J.  T.  PARKS, 
07  Zahriskie  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  young.  29.  single,  wants  a  first- 
elass  position  for  a  first-class  man:  six  years’ 
reference  from  last  place:  $50  per  month  and 
found.  KARL  F.  PUPPA.  32  Catalpa  Ave., 
Hackensack.  X.  J.  _ 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position:  several  years’ 
experience  in  raising  baby  chicks;  would  run 
small  plant  myself  or  work  with  owner:  prefer 
New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6616,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  or  boy  for  small  dairv  farm.  0. 
O.  HANFORD  &  SON,  Suffleld,  Conn. 


WANTED — Teacher  for  small  rural  school  in 
Putnam  Co..  N.  Y.;  either  sex;  $17.50  per 
week.  ADVERTISER  6633,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  white  or  colored,  by 
April  1st,  to  work  on  dairy  farm  with  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys;  must  be  a  good  milker; 
wages  $65  per  month,  free  house,  some  potatoes, 
milk  and  firewood;  would  prefer  a  man  who  can 
bring  a  single  man  with  him  and  board  him. 
Address  or  call  on  M.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH, 
I.andenberg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  steady  farm  help — Teamster 
and  truck  driver  that  are  not  afraid  to  work; 
wages  $2.00  a  day  and  board  to  start.  RARI¬ 
TAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Single  working  farm  foreman  on 
large  dairy  farm:  take  charge  horses,  machin¬ 
ery:  crops  raised — hay  and  corn:  state  age, 
references,  wages.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville.  N.  J. 


WANTED— For  apple  orchard,  in  New  Jersey, 
married  man  to  move  into  good  house,  unfur¬ 
nished:  plenty  garden  and  firewood;  must  be 
good  at  plowing,  spraying  and  horses;  write 
particulars  and  where  can  meet  you.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6632,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  April 
1st ;  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  care  of  all  domestic  animals,  also  the 
use  of  modern  machinery;  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6530,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  gentleman  desiring  the 
services  of  a  really  capable  man,  single,  mid¬ 
dle  age,  with  executive  ability:  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  farming,  gardening,  the  care 
of  stock  and  the  general  management  of  an 
estate:  a  conscientious  worker.  ADVERTISER 
6557,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single  young  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager:  Cornell  training;  thoroughly 
experienced;  best  references;  if  you  need  a  poul¬ 
try  manager,  write  to  me:  I  will  be  glad  to  go 
into  details.  ADVERTISER  6577,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  assistant 
manager  on  up-to-date  general  farm  by  single 
voting  man:  scientific  and  practical  experience, 

>2  T>  \ 'Uv.'t.'V  <1  PsOKlni,  Qf  Unco 


AN  experienced  carpenter  desires  position  as 
building  superintendent,  preferably  farm  btiild- 
I  ing.  Address  BUILDER,  Monroe,  Orange  Co., 

|  N.  Y. 

'  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  would  like  position 

on  gentleman’s  estate:  understand  farming  in 
all  its  branches  and  the  care  of  all  kinds  of 
stock;  American:  married:  no  family;  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  referonre.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6615.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMERETTE  and  secretary  desires  permanent 
position:  capable  woman,  with  garden,  general 
farm  and  orchard  experience:  expert  secretary; 
if  required  will  assist  with  office  work  part  time 
only.  BOX  XINE,  Station  S,  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. _  j 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  farm  superin-  i 
tendent;  college  graduate:  practical  experi¬ 
ence:  best  references;  poultry  experience. 

STANLEY  BELL.  Newton.  N,  J. _ 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  assistant  on 
commercial  chicken  farm:  can  handle  carpenter 
tools.  ADVERTISER  6619,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  open  for  position  April 
1st;  American.  29  years  old:  married,  two 
children;  life  experienced  in  general  farming 
and  dairying;  can  handle  men  to  best  advantage 
and  get  real  results;  familiar  with  machinery, 
tractors  and  gas  engines;  A-l  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER'  6621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

GARDENER:  married:  two  boys,  9  and  3 :  un¬ 
derstands  care  gentleman’s  place,  growing  of 
vegetables,  flowers,  lawns,  etc.,  eare  live  stock; 

6  years’  references.  FRED  FOSTER.  Irvington- 
on-Hudson.  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  fifteen  years’  experience 
all  branches,  wishes  position:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  6625.  eare  Rural  New-Yorke*-, 

WANTED — Position  on  Northern  X.  J.  or  South¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  farm  by  young  man.  23  years:  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate:  some  experience:  will¬ 
ing;  by  April  1.  ADVERTISER  6622.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  3$.  12  years’  practical 
and  thorough  experience  in  all  branches,  com¬ 
petent  in  all  equipments,  desires  position  as 
working  manager  on  up-to-date  plant;  refer¬ 
ences.  BON  No.  199.  Hellertown.  Pa. 

POSITION  as  first-class  gardener  or  superin¬ 
tendent:  life  experience  in  general  farming; 
private  place  preferred:  married:  age  42;  good 
references.  J.  S.,  432  East  92d  Street,  New 
Y»'vk. 

YOUNG  single  man.  experienced,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  up-to-date  poultrv  and  E-nek 
farm:  steady  and  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER 
6593.  car.'  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  513. 
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GOLDEN  Bantam  is  the  most 
famous  Sweet  Corn  in  the 
world.  It  was  first  named  and 
introduced  by  Burpee. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete 
guide  to  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  It  fully  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and 
flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of 

o 

nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing  write  for  a  copy  of  Burpee’s 
Annual  It  will  be  mailed  to  vou 
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Have  Courage  Boys!  The  Snow-  Banks ; Wiil  Melt  Before  Summer. 


Records 

Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 
Headliners  All! 

Are  Columbia’s  exclusive  popular  artists  the  real  head¬ 
liners? — We'll  say  they  are! 

Could  A1  Jolson  sing  the  alphabet  and  make  it  a  scream  ? 

— We'll  say  he  could! 

Does  Nora  Bayes  make  a  musical  skylark  out  ot  every 
song  she  sings  ? — We'll  say  she  does! 


/. 


*// 


Are  Van  and  Schenck  the  cleverest  trick  singers 
in  vaudeville  today? — We'll  say  they  arc ! 

Can  Bert  Williams  get  a  laugh-a-line  out  of  any 
song  he  talks? — We'll  say  he  can! 

Has  Harry  Fox  got  fox-trots  in  his  voice? — 
We'll  say  he  has ! 

Does  the  Columbia  Grafonola  play  these  artists’ 
records  just  the  way  they  want  them  played? 
—  They  say  it  does! 


Get  the  New  Columbia  NOVELTY  Record  Booklet. 

Every  Columbia  dealer  has  it. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


COLUMBIA  GRAFOSQLAS 

Standard  Models  up  to  $S00t 
Period  'Designs  up  to  $2100. 
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Every  Step  in  Maple  Sug>ar  Making 


Part  III. 


COLOR. — Maple  sap  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  is 
as  colorless  as  the  purest  water.  Were  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  concentrate  it  without  its  receiving  colora¬ 
tion  during  the  process,  a  colorless  syrup  and  a  sugar 
as  white  as  granulated  sugar  would  result.  The 
characteristics  of  a  pure,  high-grade  maple  syrup 
are  a  clean,  delicate  flavor  in  addition  to  its  natural 
sweetness,  and  a  color  so  light  as  to  closely  approach 
transparency.  Of  maple  sugar,  the  characteristics 
are  a  soft,  smooth,  fine  grain,  a  deliciously  sweet 
flavor  with  no  trace  of  pungency,  and  a  color  closely 
approaching  that  of  bright,  clean  wheat  straw.  The 
dark  color  and  “tangy”  flavor,  supposed  by  many 
to  characterize  a  high-grade  maple  product,  really 
indicate  the  reverse,  and  result  from  careless  and 
unsanitary  practices  during  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

BACTERIAL  CONTAMINATION.— For  maple  sap 
is  as  susceptible  to  bacterial  influence  as  is  milk. 
Bacteria  of  various  kinds  attack  the  sap  as  soon  as 


EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED.— Therefore,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  high-grade  maple  sugar  calls  for  a  com¬ 
modious.  comfortable  and  well-equipped  boiling 
house  of  at  least  three  rooms,  exclusive  of  woodshed 
and  the  storage  room  for  the  finished  product.  One 
of  these  is  for  the  storage  tanks,  another  is  for  the 
concentration  of  the  sap  into  syrup,  and  the  third 
is  for  the  concentration  of  the  syrup  into  sugar  and 
for  so  manipulating  the  product  as  to  bring  it  into 
its  various  commercial  forms.  The  boiling  house 
must  be  amply  well  ventilated  to  allow  free  escape 
of  the  steam,  and  if  not  built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
an  embankment  should  be  built  to  allow  the  sap  to 
flow  by  gravity  from  the  gathering  tank  into  the 
storage  tank,  and  from  that  tank  into  the  evapo¬ 
rator.  The  woodshed  must  contain  an  ample  siip- 
ply  of  good,  dry  wood.  The  necessary  amount  will 
vary  according  to  its  kind,  quality  and  condition, 
the  style  of  the  equipment,  and  the  skill  of  the 
sugar-maker  in  building  his  fires.  In  some  instances, 


isolated  localities*,  but  in  general  the  kettles  gave 
way  to  shallow  sheet-iron  pans,  set  upon  a  substan¬ 
tial  arch  of  brick  or  stone.  These,  m  turn,  have  been 
largely  displaced  by  patented  evaporators,  usually 
of  heavy  tin.  and  mounted  upon  neat  cast-iron 
arches.  The  open-air  boiling  places  have  given  way 
to  substantial  and  convenient  frame  buildings.  There 
are  20  or  more  different  styles  of  evaporators,  and 
all  have  their  strenuous  advocates.  They  are  mostly 
constructed  upon  the  principle  of  corrugated  bottoms, 
thus  exposing  more  surface  to  the  action  of  the  heat, 
and  are  thus  economical  of  fuel.  They  are  equipped 
with  all  possible  automatic  attachments,  and  are 
thus  economical  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  vastly  more  expensive,  so  the  question  is  ah  iu 
evenly  summed  up.  They  have  their  advantages; 
also  their  disadvantages,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
their  introduction  is  due  more  to  their  superiority 
than  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  agents  representing  them.  The  one  great  prob- 


Vcnnont  Girls  as  Street  Testers  of  Vermont  Streets.  Fig.  ISO 


it  leaves  the  tree,  and  they  continue  their  attacks 
until  concentration  is  complete.  They  are  fostered 
and  encouraged  iu  their  development  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  the  action  of  light,  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  temperature  of  the  sap.  by  delay  in  concentration, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  by  a  lack  of  frequent  and 
thorough  sterilization  of  all  implements  and  utensils 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sap.  The  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  bodies  and  excreta  of  these 
bacterial  organisms  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  dark-colored  and  strong-flavored  maple 
products.  The  development  of  these  bacteria  is 
checked  by  keeping  the  sap  in  partial  darkness,  by 
keeping  it  cold,  by  concentrating  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  it  leaves  the  tree.  and.  more 
than  all  else,  by  a  frequent  and  thorough  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  all  implements  and  utensils  that  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sap. 


when  the  old-style,  cast-iron  kettles  have  been  used, 
the  yield  has  been  as  low  as  50  lbs.  of  sugar  for 
each  cord  of  wood  burned.  With  a  modern  evap¬ 
orator  the  maximum  recorded  yield  is  1,500 
lbs.  of  sugar  for  each  cord  of  wood.  The 
variations  between  these  itoints  touch  every  de¬ 
gree.  The  buckets  are  washed  and  scalded  before 
being  hung  upon  the  trees,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
inn.  still  more  recently  another  system  has  been 
introduced  whereby  tiie  pipes  are  connected  directly 
with  the  tap-hole,  and  the  sap  flows  automatically, 
and  by  gravity,  from  the  tree  into  the  storage  tank, 
thus  eliminating  the  labor  of  gathering  entirely.  A 
grade  of  at  least  2  per  cent  is  essential  for  the  etti- 
cient  working  of  this  system. 

BOILING  THE  SAP. — Originally  all  sap  was  con¬ 
centrated  by  being  boiled  in  iron  kettles,  and  iu  open 
air.  This  method  is  still  in  use  in  many  remote  and 


lem  is  the  concentration  of  the  sap.  and  in  this  the 
man  is  a  factor  of  greater  importance  than  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

WEIGHT  OF  SYRUP. — Sap.  as  it  comes  from  the 
tree,  has  a  density,  a  specific  gravity  and  a  boiling 
point  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  pure  water. 
The  variation  is  but.  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree. 
But.  as  concentration  proceeds,  and  the  water  is 
driven  off.  leaving  the  heavier  sugar,  the  variation 
iu  all  of  these  points  becomes  considerable.  Now 
the  pure  food  law  requires  that  a  gallon  of  maple 
syrup  shall  weigh  11  lbs.,  and  shall  consist  of  65  per 
cent  sugar  and  35  per  cent  of  water.  If  the  weight 
is  perceptibly  lighter,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
sugar  content  is  not  sufficient.  If  it  is  perceptibly 
heavier  more  or  less  of  the  product  will  crystallize, 
thus  forming  sugar.  In  either  case  the  syrup  will  be 
regarded  as  being  adulterated  in  the  meaning  of  the 
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law,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  conditions  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law  are  reached  at  the  precise  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  syrup  boils  at  a  temperature  of  219 
degrees,  which  is  seven  degrees  greater  than  that  of 
water.  Hence  the  thermometer  becomes  an  essential 
agent  in  the  manufacture  of  maple  syrup. 

VARIATIONS  IN  FIGURES. — Rut  these  figures 
are  based  upon  calculations  made  at  zero  altitude, 
and  they  vary,  approximately,  at  the  rate  of  one 
degree  for  every  500  ft.  of  elevation,  so  that,  in  an 
orchard  located  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft,  water 
would  boil  at  208  and  syrup  at  215  degrees.  A  gal¬ 
lon  of  maple  syrup  boiled  at  this  temperature  would 
weight  but  30*/£  lbs.,  and  would  contain  very  nearly 
equal  parts  of. sugar  and  water;  possibly  a  profitable 
combination,  but  one  that  would  hardly  satisfy  the 
consumer,  and  one  that  would  surely  bring  the  sugar- 
maker  into  conflict  with  the  pure  food  law.  This 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
thermometer.  This  is  made  by  plunging  the  bulb 
into  boiling  water,  noticing  the  exact  figure  at  which 
the  mercury  points,  and  then  adding  seven  to  that 
figure,  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  maple  syrup 
should  boil. 

WHY  SHALLOW  BOILING  IS  DESIRABLE.— 
The  moisture  escapes  in  the  form  of  little  bubbles 
of  steam  which  originate  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
These  bubbles  are  inclosed  in  thin  films,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  film  which  incloses  a  soap  bubble. 
These  films  tend  to  hold  the  particles  of  steam 


Our  assistant,  standing  in  the  edge  of  a  Gano  plot  fer¬ 
tilized  with  10  lbs.  each  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  tree  square  per  year.  The  second  season  after 
beginning.  Growth  composed  principally  of  Timothy, 
Red-top  and  June  grass.  No  seed  had  been  sown.  The 
fruit  product  on  this  row  averaged  318.1  bbls.  per  acre 
per  year  for  the  five-year  period.  The  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation  was  cut  and  utilized  as  a  mulch 

against  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  they  must  be 
burst  before  the  steam  can  escape.  And,  from  the 
inception  of  the  bubble  of  steam  until  the  film  above 
it  bursts,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  the  space  beneath 
the  film  is  bare  of  moisture,  but  is  covered  with  a 
film  of  sugar.  During  the  time  that  this  space  is 
bare  of  moisture  this  film  of  sugar  becomes  more  or 
less  scorched  and  changed  to  caramel,  and  the  cara¬ 
mel  tends  to  impart  a  dark  Color  and  an  acrid 
flavor.  The  longer  time  that  the  space  is  bare  the 
greater  will  be  the  extent  of  the  caramelization,  and 
the  darker  and  stronger  flavored  will  be  the  product. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  deeper  the  sap  in  the  pan, 
the  greater  will  be  its  weight,  the  more  it  will 
strengthen  the  film,  the  longer  will  bo  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  burst  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  carameliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  darker  will  be  the  product.  Hence,  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  high-grade  product  the  sap  in 
the  pans  is  maintained  at  the  least  possible  depth 
that  is  consistent  with  safety.  c.  o.  orhsbee. 


Ohio  Apple  Orchard  ‘Fertilization 

Part  II. 

FIVE-YEAR  RESULTS.— The  orchard  referred  to 
in  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Eicher  at  the  Missouri 
meeting  was  one  in  which  our  station  later  conducted 
tests  continuing  for  five  years,  and  gave  even  greater 
results  from  the  use  of  nitrogenous  plant  food  as 
compared  with  no  fertilization,  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  following  data  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  as  briefly  as  possible: 
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The  unfertilized  or  “check”  plots  averaged  30.7 
barrels  of  apples  per  acre  per  year. 

The  plot  fertilized  with  the  usual  formula  of  5  lbs. 
each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  per  year, 
used  in  connection  with  a  mulch  of  straw  maintained 
in  circular  form  beneath  the  outer  ends  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  produced  an  average  of  317.4 
bbls.  of  apples  per  acre  per  year.  This  was  a  gain  of 
80.7  bbls.  of  apples  per  acre  per  year,  as  compared 
with  the  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plots. 

The  plot  fertilized  with  21/2  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  5  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  tree  per  year,  used 
on  a  mulch  of  straw,  produced  93.4  bbls.  of  apples 
per  acre  per  year,  representing  a  gain  of  50.7  bbls. 
of  fruit  per  acre  per  year,  in  comparison  with  the 
unfertilized  yield,  and  a  loss  of  24  bbls.  per  acre  per 
year  as  compared  with  the  plots  fertilized  with  the 
5-4  formula  and  mulch. 

The  plot  fertilized  annually  with  30  lbs.  each  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  per  tree  per  year, 
distributed  evenly  over  the  tree-squares  of  ground, 
without  a  mulch  of  straw,  gave  an  average  of  138.1 
bbls.  of  apples  per  acre  per  year  for  the  five-year 
period,  or  a  gain  or  seven-tenths  of  one  barrel  per 
acre  per  year  over  the  5-5  formula  used  with  a 
mulch.  The  gain  of  the  10-30  formula  was  81.4  bbls. 
per  acre  per  year  as  compared  with  no  fertilization. 

ALL-OVER  APPLICATION. — The  cost  of  the  5-5 
formula  with  a  mulch  of  one  bale  of  straw  per  tree 
per  year,  and  the  10-10  formula  applied  evenly  over 
the  tree-squares  of  ground  without  a  mulch,  was 
practically  the  same.  However,  in  favor  of  the 
double-quantity  or  “all-over”  plan  of  application,  we 
obtained  an  additional  result  that  was  quite  pleas¬ 
ing,  namely,  that  it  produced  on  the  formerly  very 
thin,  poor  orchard  soil  between  the  trees,  in  the 
wonderful  development  of  a  dense  soil  covering  of 
grasses,  mulching  material  at  the  rate  of  2,515  lbs. 
sun-dry  weight,  per  acre  per  year  for  the  five-year 
period.  This  was  a  gain  of  1.872  lbs.  of  dry  grasses 
per  acre  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  yields  of 
native  weeds  and  poverty  grass  on  the  unfertilized 
plots.  No  grass  seed  was  sown  in  any  of  the  plots. 
Quite  a  number  of  other  variously  treated  plots  were 
embraced  in  this  experiment;  but  those  above  de¬ 
scribed  are  the  more  important. 

GRASS  MULCH  ORCHARDS.— It  will  be  obviofis, 
by  this  time,  to  readers,  that  the  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Ohio  Station  have  been  conducted  in 
orchards  remaining  in  grass,  or  under  the  grass- 
mulch  plan  of  culture.  This  cultural  scheme,  in  the 
hilly  sections  of  our  State,  is  the  only  one  that  gen¬ 
erally  can  be  safely  utilized.  And  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  apples  grown  in  Ohio 
are  produced  under  the  grass-mulch  plan  of  orchard 
management.  Nor  should  these  facts  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  Ohio  Station,  while  gladly  recog¬ 
nizing  the  merits  and  possibilities  of  the  grass- 
mulch  method  either  for  difficultly  tilled  or  more 
favorably  situated  areas  of  land,  does  not  recommend 
this  plan  exclusively.  For  many  years  we  have 
maintained  for  the  study  and  benefit  of  our  apple 
growers  test  plots  demonstrating  both  the  tillage- 
cover-crop  and  grass-mulch  systems  of  apple  orchard 
culture.  And  our  growers  are  at  all  times  advised 
to  make  use  of  their  own  personal  choice  of  these 
two  widely  different  forms  of  culture.  In  our  or¬ 
chard  fertilization  experiments  in  grass-mulch  or¬ 
chards,  as  above  described,  the  chemical  or  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  plant  food  were  applied  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  either  in  circles  beneath  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  evenly  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard.  f.  h.  ballou 


Practical  Aid  in  Buying  and  Selling 

ETTING  DOWN  TO  FUNDAMENTALS.— In 
the  multiplied  agencies  for  the  uplift  of  the 
farmers  it  is  refreshing  to  find  here  and  there  one 
working  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  and 
therefore  helpful  to  the  industry.  So  many  start 
from  the  top  and  reach  down,  but,  somehow,  always 
with  the  chief  objective  of  promoting  the  big  opera¬ 
tions,  and  so  fail  of  aiding  the  individual  worker.  I 
think  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  worked  out  the  most  practical  and 
helpful  scheme  I  have  ever  known,  and.  best  of  all,  it 
is  workable  and  bringing  desired  results.  In  all 
like  movements  the  personality  of  the  man  at  the 
helm  determines  the  ultimate  result,  and  in  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  State  has 
one  who  learned  his  lesson  on  a  little  rocky  farm, 
and  out  of  his  necessities  laid  the  foundation  for 
what  is  now  the  well-established  work  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  of  New  Hampshire.  Every  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  this  official  gets  the  market  quotations 
for  leading  farm  products  from  dealers  in  all  lead¬ 
ing  centers  of  the  State  also  the  stock,  hide  and 
produce  markets  of  Boston,  and  also  whether,  in 
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each  case,  the  demand  is  “active,”  “moderate”  or 
“weak.”  This  information  is  tabulated  in  order, 
sheets  are  printed  and  mailed  to  go  out  on  the  after¬ 
noon  trains,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  that  night  in  season  to  enable  shipments  on 
Thursday. 

PRACTICAL  WORK. — It  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  the  practicability  and  helpfulness  of  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  response  has  been  remarkable,  while 
the  stimulating  effect  on  producers  is  readily  seen. 
Going  still  further,  the  farmers  all  over  the  State 
have  been  encouraged  to  notify  the  department 
weekly  of  any  stock,  crop  or  product  they  wish  to  sell 
or  purchase,  and  this  information  is  tabulated  and 
put  in  concise  form  on  the  back  of  these  weekly  re¬ 
ports.  The  department  is  made  the  medium  for 
connecting  buyer  and  seller.  As  an  illustration,  one 
man  wanted  a  quantity  of  straw,  and  not  finding  it 
near  home,  telephoned  the  department,  which  in 
turn  got  in  touch  that  day  with  a  large  number,  and 
the  want  was  supplied  the  next  day,  to  the  profit  of 
all  concerned.  All  this  points  towards  practical  co¬ 
operation.  During  the  past  two  years  this  official 
has  obtained  from  all  the  hotels,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  the  amount  of  farm  crops  and  products 
purchased  outside  the  State.  One  hotel  paid  $33,000 
for  poultry  and  eggs  alone,  in  one  season.  A  dealer 
was  found  who  was  bringing  in  squabs  by  the  car¬ 
load  from  Michigan.  The  giving  out  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  already  led.  in  many  sections,  to  the 


Our  assistant,  standing  in  edge  of  unfertilized  plot,  S  ft. 
from  where  he  stood  in  previous  photo.  Apparently 
nothing  but  native  weeds  and  poverty  grass  in  this  check 
plot.  Yet.  among  this  wild  growth  are  many  tiny, 
starving  plants  of  Timothy,  Red-top.  June  grass,  Blue 
grass  and  White  clover.  The  fruit  produced  on  this  row 
averaged  36.7  bbls.  per  acre  per  year  for  the  five-year 
Period  of  the  experiment. 

coming  together  of  products  upon  a  community 
basis  to  produce  and  ship  together,  and  check  the 
sending  of  such  vast  sums  out  of  the  State. 

EFFECT  ON  PRODUCTION.— Today  there  is  an 
enthusiasm  all  over  the  State,  and  men  are  planning 
for  larger  operations,  because  certain  that  the  week¬ 
ly  report  will  help  them  find  the  best  market  for  all 
surplus.  This  intensely  practical  work  by  the  de¬ 
partment  is  infusing  new  life  into  all  agricultural 
sections  of  the  State.  If  such  organized  action  can 
be  made  effective  in  New  Hampshire,  why  not  in  New 
York,  or  any  other  State,  .  nd  why  is  there  not  here 
a  possible  solution  of  the  jig  problem  of  disposal 
of  surplus  by  the  individuri  farmer?  The  essential 
principles  are  here,  to  be  modified  or  strengthened, 
according  to  local  conditions.  With  so  much  being 
spent  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  to  aid  agricul¬ 
ture,  it  is  good  to  find  one  line  of  work  based  on 
actual  experience  and  made  workable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer.  It  will  be  well  if  others  go  to  it  and  do 

as  Well.  G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Maine. 


Very  little  trade  going  on  in  butcher  cattle,  and 
what  is  sold  is  a  very  low  price,  in  some  instances  as 
low  as  when  they  were  bought.  Hogs,  18c  per  lb., 
dressed.  Many  farmers  are  discouraged  ovei  this  sit¬ 
uation,  and  put  it  on  the  packers  as  the  cause  for  not 
being  able  to  make  cost  out  of  the  feeder  cattle.  Eggs 
sell  at  71c  per  doz;  were  up  to  81c.  Fresh  eggs  were 
selling  in  Reading  (IS  miles  distant)  at  95c.  and  stor¬ 
age  eggs  at  90c ;  butter  72c  and  milk  at  $3.65  per  cwt. 
Feeds  are  very  high.  All  young  men  and  girls  moving 
to  city.  K.  L.  u. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Annual  Sweet  Clover;  New  Plant  Hired  Man 


Accidental  Discovery  Which  Changes  Farming 


» 


N  IMMEDIATE  NEED.— Many  of 
our  farmers  realize  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  agri¬ 
culture  new  manurial  aud  fodder  crops 
are  needed.  The  labor  shortage,  the 
high  cost  of  fertilizers  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  stable  manure  will  compel 
every  farmer  on  the  Atlantic  slope  to 
change  his  methods  and  seek  new 
helpers.  Our  greatest  need  has  been 
some  quick-growing  legume  crop  which 
will  make  a  heavy  growth  the  season 
it  is  seeded,  not  interfere  with  a  rota¬ 
tion.  and  supply  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter  as  well  as  pasture  or  hay.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  does  this  quite  well  south 
of  Philadelphia,  but  does  not  give 
enough  of  growth  and  is  not  hardy  for 
more  northern  latitudes.  Some  farmers 
use  vetch  as  a  Fall-seeded  crop,  or  oats 
and  peas  for  Spring  seeding.  Neither 
crop  will  give  just  the  results  needed 
on  our  Eastern  farms.  Cow  peas  do 
well  at  the  South,  and  of  course  lied 
and  Alsike  clover  will  give  a  small  crop 
the  first  year.  None  of  these,  however, 
quite  fills  the  bill. 

A  CANDIDATE  FROM  IOWA.— The 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  now  presents 
a  candidate  for  the  position  of  plant 
hired  man  which  seems  to  us  most 
promising  of  any  yet  reported.  It  is 
an  annual  jchite  Street  clover.  This 
was  not  known  to  exist  until  March, 

1910.  when  H.  D.  Hughes,  who  had 
charge  of  the  farm  crop  work  at  the 
college,  observed  a  number  of  very 
large  Sweet  clover  plants.  They  all 
.seemed  to  come  from  one  particular 
lot  of  seed.  These  plants  seemed  far 
superior  to  the  others,  and  looked  as 
if  they  were  about  ready  to  bloom  less 
than  three  months  from  seeding.  The  college  had 
secured  some  500  different  lots  of  Sweet  clover  seed 
for  trial,  and  they  were  planted  in  the  greenhouse 
in  January.  At  about  March  1  plans  were  made  to 
tear  these  plantings  out  to  make  room  for  other 
crops,  when  Mr.  Hughes  noticed  tlu'se  larger  plants. 
When  this  seed  was  planted  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
common  biennial  or  two-year  white  variety,  but  when 
the  difference  was  discovered  these  superior  plants 
were  left  in  the  soil.  By  the  middle  of  March  they 
had  grown  to  a  height  of  from  three  to  4%  feet,  and 


1.  Annual  White 


2.  Medium  Red 


3.  Bieunal  White 


Comparison  of  Root  Fi/stcms.  Fig.  IS 4 

most  of  them  were  in  full  bloom.  At  that  same  age 
the  common  Sweet  clover  was  less  than  one  foot 
high.  All  who  have  grown  the  common  varieties 
know  that  practically  one  season  must  be  given  up 
while  the  plant  gets  ready  to  work! 

A  POSSIBLE  “SPORT.” — It  is  not.  definitely 
known  where  this  clover  originated,  but  it  probably 
first  appeared  in  Alabama.  The  indications  are  that 
it  first  appeared  as  a  “sport"  or  mutation  on  wild 
land.  Mr.  Hughes  gives  the  following  guess  as  to 
its  origin : 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  “sport”  did  not  occur  in 
a  cultivated  field,  for  under  these  conditions  the  seed 
would  have  been  lost.  It  evidently  occurred  on  wild 
land  several  years,  where  it  made  its  growth  and  pro¬ 
duced  its  seed  year  after  year  without  anyone  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  making  its  complete 
growth  in  a  single  season.  Considerable  Sweet  clover 
seed  is  harvested  in  certain  sections  of  Alabama  by 
negroes,  who  either  stripped  the  seed  off  the  standing 
plants  or  cut  the  plants  down  and  thrashed  the  seed 
out  by  hand.  Under  these  conditions  the  seed  of  the 
two  clovers  became  mixed. 


When  the  plants  were  mature  they 
were  pulled,  and  the  root  growth  found 
then  large  and  vigorous,  but  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  biennial  Sweet 
clovers.  The  biennials  have  a  large  suc¬ 
culent  tap-root  at  the  end  of  the  first  sea¬ 
son's  growth,  much  like  that  of  a  parsnip, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  root,  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  crown 
with  anywhere  from  five  to  50  buds  ready 
to  burst  forth  at  the  first  sign  of  Spring. 
But  the  root  of  the  new  clover  was  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Although  large  and 
vigorous,  there  was  no  life-giving  succu¬ 
lence.  and  no  crown  nor  buds  to  begin 
life  anew  the  next  Spriug.  The  plant 
had  made  its  full  growth,  bloomed, 
ripened  it*  seed  and  died — tops,  roots  and 
all,  clearly  establishing  the  fact  that  this 
clover  was  an  annual. 

The  growth  of  the  Bed  clover,  is  also 
shown  by  comparison.  We  must  realize 
therefore  that  the  annual  Sweet  clover 
has  about  the  same  analysis  a*  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  It  has  the  same  habit  of 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air.  and  in 
the  season  of  seeding  it  makes  four  or 
five  times  as  much  growth  as  Red 
clover  and  gets  out  of  the  way  for  the 
next  season's  crop. 

TESTING  THE  NEW  PLANT  — 
Having  become  satisfied  that  this  annual  Sweet 
clover  is  a  new  plant  and  that  it  has  the  power  to 
reproduce  its  peculiar  characteristics,  the  Iowa 
Station  proceeded  to  collect  seed  and  fully  test  the 
clover.  This  seed  was  sent  in  small  quantities  all 
over  this  country,  and  from  Denmark  to  Hawaii 
It  has  given  good  results  everywhere.  It  made  its 
full  growth  in  from  three  to  four  months,  and  grew 
from  3Vi  to  seven  feet  high — depending  on  soil  and 
conditions.  A  report  (Continued  on  page  531) 


was  made  with  Medium  Red  clover.  As 
many  of  our  readers  know,  under  ideal 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather  Red 
clover  will  sometimes  make  12  or  even 
IS  inches  of  growth  the  same  season 
it  is  seeded — but  that  is  unusual.  In 
this  Iowa  experiment  the  Red  clover 
seeded  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual 
Sweet  clover  made  from  three  to  five 
inches  of  growth,  while  the  Sweet 
clover  grew  three  to  -H4  feet. 

COMPARISON  OF  GROWTH.— The 
difference  in  the  growth  of  these  clovers 
is  shown  at  Fig.  134.  Mr.  Hughes  tells 
how  this  difference  was  noted  on  the 
original  plants  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover  Plants.  Fig.  133 


Its  discovery  in  the  Iowa  greenhouse  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  accidents  which  have  had  so  much 
to  do  with  changing  industry.  For  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  use  of  this  annual  Sweet  clover  is  destined 
to  upset  many  of  our  present  ideas  of  farming  and 
fertilizing.. 

THE  FIRST  PLANTING— That  first  season  in 
the  greenhouse  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  number 
of  seeds.  There  were  plants  in  this  original  lot, 
and  they  gave  enough  seed  to  grow  a  short  row  for 
each.  This  seed  was  planted  about  the  middle  of 
June  (the  same  year  in  which  the  plants  were  dis¬ 
covered*.  A  thin  seeding  of  oats  was  made  with 
them.  At  the  same  time' other  clovers  were  seeded 
for  comparison.  The  oats  were  cut  when  the  heads 
were  in  •■milk”  without  injuring  the  clover.  At  this 
Line  the  annual  Sweet  clover  plants  were  about  six 
inches  high.  After  that  they  grew  rapidly.  The  22 
plants  varied  in  height  and  maturity  as  they  grew 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  this  difference  was  shown  in 
their  seedlings.  Some  came  Into  bloom  2%  months 
after  seeding,  while  others  required  3%  months  at 
least.  At  3V>  months  the  best  strains  had  reached 
a  height  of  4R»  feet.  During  this  same  time  the 
common  or  biennial  white  Sweet  clover  had  grown 
only  12  to  14  inches,  while  the  yellow  Sweet  clover 
stood  eight  to  10  inches  high.  A  further  comparison 


.  D.  Hughes,  Who  Found  the  New  Plant.  Fig.  135 
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A  SAFE,  SURE  and  PROFITABLE  CROP 


SAFE  — because  unlike  other  clovers  it  is  not  attacked 
by  black  ipot,  mildew  or  clover  rust. 

SURE  — because  it  is  exceptionally  hardy  and  will  thrive  on 
almost  any  soil — A  large  complex  root  system  en¬ 
ables  it  to  withstand  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

PROFITABLE  — because  it  produces  rich  ha\ — more  early 

pasture  and  more  seed  than  any  other 
clover — Excels  as  a  soil  enricher. 

These  advantages  and  a  cost  of  over  ten  dollars  per  bushel 
less  than  Red  makes  Sweet  Clover  the  logical  substitute  this 
year.  Experiment  Stations  strongly  recommend  it.  Scott’s 
Field  Seed  Book  will  tell  you  more  about  this  wonderful 
plant.  You  should  also  have  our  Sweet  Clover  Chart  of  37 
Questions  and  Answers.  Ask  for  it. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Booklet,  “Friendly  Workers  of  the  Soil  .” 

It  is  a  practical  study  in  soil  bacteriology. 

Our  seed  is  carefully  selected  Our  business  is  organized  to 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  for  render  one  service  only — 
freedom  from  weeds  and  dead  “The  distribution  of  pure 
grains.  field  seeds.  ” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

147  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


".TV'. 


Headquarters  for  F  arm  Seeds 

Over  100,000  Bushels  in  Stock 

which  we  sell'direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible 
[prices,  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality 
{subject  to  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you- 
f  want-it  guarantee. 

Oaf  ft  Early  with  stiff  straw,  enormously  produc- 
JCCU  val8  five,  thoroughly  recleaned  grain,  weighing 
up  to  45  pounds  per  measured  bushel. 

Pnfafn^ft  14  varieties,  early,  intermediate 
oecu  A  UldlUCS  and  late>  in  any  quantity  from  bar¬ 
rels  to  car  loads  and  every  bushel  saved  from  blight-free  fields. 

C  fnrn  9  varieties  both  flint  and  dent  for  crop  or  the 

k,ccu  ii  silo.  Average  germination  all  tests  to  date 

above  95%. 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Field  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape  etc. 
Every  bushel  Northern  grown  and  hardy,  the  highest  grade  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Special  up  to  the  Minute  Price 
List  and  Samples  for  testing.  Free. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SE£DGROWER,  BOXi,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.V. 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 
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Phosphorus  Needed 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  which  is  very 
rich,  receiving  a  coat  of  stable  manure 
every  Fall.  Potatoes  have  been  grown  on 
it  for  many  years.  They  make  a  big 
growth  of  vines,  but  do  not  yield  the 
tubers  they  should.  Part  of  it  is  set  with 
plum  and  cherry  trees.  They  make  a 
good  growth  of  wood,  but  bear  a  small 
juantity  of  fruit.  What  kind  of  chemical 
certilizer  can  I  use  to  improve  the  yield? 
How  would  acid  phosphate  do?  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  on  a  rotation  of  crops,  as  it 
is  all  the  land  I  have,  and  I  would  like  to 
grow  potatoes  for  family  use.  H.  w. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  common  trouble  of  using 
plenty  of  manure  on  naturally  rich  land. 
The  excess  of  nitrogen  forces  a  rapid  or 
rank  growth  of  all  vegetation,  hut  seed  or 
tubers  do  not  form  properly  unless  there 
is  an  abundance  of  phosphorus  aud  pot¬ 
ash.  The  first  principle  of  helping  such 
cases  is  to  add  acid  phosphate  or  fine 
ground  lime  to  the  manure.  That  will 
give  a  “balance.”  We  should  use  at  the 
rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

Effect  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Is  it  injurious  to  the  soil  to  use  nitrate 
of  soda?  I  used  it  last  year  on  a  peach 
orchard  with  good  results,  hut  did  not 
know  but  what  it  might  be  an  injury  to 
the  soil  if  kept  up.  l.  D.  ii. 

Port  Clinton,  O. 

It  depends  much  on  the  character  of 
the  soil.  The  nitrate  alone  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  forcing  a  growth  of  the  trees. 
If  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  potash 
and  phosphorus  there  would  be  no  trouble, 
but  if  the  soil  is  poor  the  nitrate  will 
finally  fail  to  produce  growth,  and  leaves 
the  soil  poorer  than  ever.  In  some  cases 
tenants  on  the  last  year  of  a  lease,  when 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  use  nitrate 
alone.  This  whips  the  plant  food  out  of 
the  soil,  somewhat  as  the  whip  gets  the 
last  burst  of  speed  out  of  a  horse.  We 
would  not  use  nitrate  alone  more  than  two 
years  in  succession.  Use  acid  phosphate 
with  it. 
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Seeds 

Grow 


Five  of  the  Finest 


VEGETABLES 


will. 


'  “  v  IV  C  l 


each  of  the  following  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds:  Corn,  Golden 
Bantam;  Beet,  Black  Red 
Ball;  Lettuce,  Wayahead; 
Radish,  Scarlet  Button; 
Bean,  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

If  purchased  separately 
the  above  would  cost  55c; 
they  will  be  sent  with  the 
Burpee  leaflet,  ‘  ‘  Suggestions 
on  Seed  Sowing,”  for  25c. 


Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  W rite  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


New  Vegetables  and  Flowers  which 
you  will  want  to  try jare  conscientiously 
described  in  Dreer’s  Garden  Book. 

This  standard  reference  book  on  Gar¬ 
dening  is  not  a  mere  catalog  but  a  big 
comprehensive  work  of  224  pages.  Has 
hundreds  of  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Vegetables,  flowers  and  plants, 
and  6  color  plates  of  Dreer’s  Specialties 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 


Unstained  —  not  sprouted  —  sound  —  white — 
weigh  40  to  44  lbs.  per  measured  bushel — 
unclipped.  The  grains  here  shown  are  tho 
famous  “Shadeland  Climax”— a  tree  oats — 
have  yielded  100  bushels  per  acre — a  wonder¬ 
ful  stooler.  Hardy — jp-own  in  co'd  North¬ 
west— you  never  saw  nicer  oats.  "Shadeland 
Climax”  are  early — rust-resistant— do  not 
lodge.  Other  oats  varieties,  both  of  the“tree” 
and  “side”  type — all  heavy  yielders. 

Hoffman’s  1920  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  Specializes  in  Alfalfa.  Soy  Beans, 
Field  Peas,  Seed  Potatoes,  Clovers  and  Seed  Corn, 
for  silago  and  cribbing.  Hoffman’s  Catalog  is 
sent  free  with  oata  and  other  samples  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


ROSS’ 

Eureka  Corn 

These  seven  cows  kept  for  one 
year  on  the  product  of  one  acre  of 
Eureka  Corn.  Yield  was  70  tons 
800  lbs.  of  best  quality  ensilage. 
Every  bag  Of  Rosi’  Eureka  Corn 
bears  our  trademark  —  man 
holding  stalk  of  corn.  We 
have  complete  line  of 
supplies  for  farm,  garden, 
dairy,  orchard  or  poultry. 
Seedsourspecialty.  Send 
for  120-page  free  catalog. 
Supplylimited; write  today. 

BROS.  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mam. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Stokes  Seeds — 1920 

For  1920  we  have 
prepared  a  general 

AGRICULTURAL 
CATALOG 

I  which  expresses  the  ideals 
and  traditions  as  they  are  now 
known  at  Windermoor  House.  From 
an  agricultural  standpoint  it  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  all-embracing. 

STOKES  SEEDS  are  gathered  in 
from  the  world’s  most  expert  grow¬ 
ers.  Butour  services  are  notlimited 
to  seeds  alone.  Flowers,  plants, 
trees,  garden  furniture,  tools  and 
equipment,  pure  bred  animals,  bee 
and  dairy  supplies  and  a  great  many 
other  things  are  included. 

Write  TOD  A  Y  for  a  copy.  The 
edition  is  necessarily  limited. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  CO.,  Growers 

Windermoor  Farm 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Good  Judgment — 
Good  Crops 

You  may  have  good  luck  if  you 
buy  before  you  see  our  1920  cata¬ 
log,  but — why  risk  a  season 's  work  ? 
You’ll  enjoy  looking  this  book 
over — send  a  postcard  today. 

THE  STORRS  AND  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 

Box  13-E 
Painesville,  Ohio 


Special  Book  of  J 

ni  i  _  n.ci'  iiaii  M 


Plants  ^6rowi| 

-  n! 


rWRlTE  NOW  ! 

Order  your  1920  ornamental 
fruits  and  trees  and  plants  now. 

Your  order  reserved  at  present  priees. 
and  shipped  in  time  for  spring  planting. 
For  75  years  we  have  been  known  for 
"Plants  That  Grow,”  and  fair  dealing. 
Express  or  freight  paid  anywhere  cast 
of  Miss.  River  on  order  of  $3  or  more . 


fPeter~Bohlender  &  Sons| 

N  SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES 
MtIPPECANOE  CITY  (miaMI  CQUSTYj_£HjOJ 


OQD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  veara- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  ML 


—CLOVER  SEED 

"e  specialize  in  the  host  seed  obtainable.  ( 
Seeds  mean  sitlsiled  customer.-.  W  hen  you  buy 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike.  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
*  -  ’•  '  •  tl  Quality  is 

ales  free 


Good 

our 


if 


■  vivici  .  tti.-’tivr.  mu .  -i 

Seeds  are  the  most  <*HivfuH\  select  .. 
iruarnnteed.  Koh rev’s  seed  book  hucI  s*uii| 
mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster.  Co..  Pa. 


CARFFS 


6000  bushels.  Tested 
and  sure  to  grow. 
Finest  quality.  20 
"  lending  varieties. 
S  J*  r  (J  A1  so  seed  oat  s.  barley . 

grass  seed.  etc. 
rnDN  Samides  oil  uppliea- 
Vwnll  tion  1200  acres  He 
sure  to  get  our  new  catalog. 
Write  tixlaj .  W  .  V  He»rff\L  Soiib, 
Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Soed  to  bo  worth  planting  at  all  must 
—  i.ot  only  grow,  lint  must  grow  a  protlt- 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supply  ing 
I  soed  practically  free  from  weed  seedsaml  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  show  a  iirolit. 
Samples  a ud  oiir  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  ‘How  to  Know  Good  Seed,’;  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  vou  need  this  Information. 

.  Write  Today.  .  ...  , 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. ,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville.  Ohio 


Farm  Week  at  Ithaca 

Varieties  differ  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  so  they  are  hardly  recogniz¬ 
able  as  the  same.  Stark's  Delicious  is  a 
good  example,  five  specimens  being  shown, 
all  different.  The  variety  should  be  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate.  Don’t  buy  varie¬ 
ties  extensively  that  have  succeeded  in 
another  section  without  giving  a  small 
try-out  locally.  Red  June  was  praised 
highly  as  an  early  apple,  coming  at  the 
same  season  as  Yellow  Transparent,  and 
being  red  in  color. 

In  the  spray  line,  the  value  of  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  applied  as  the  leaves 
begin  t<*  push  out  of  the  buds,  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  is  composed  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  1  to  8.  o  lbs. ;  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
and  %  pint  of  nicotine  (Black-leaf  40).  if 
aphids  are  present.  Enough  water  is 
added  to  make  100  gals.  This  seems  to  be 
coming  into  favor  over  the  dormant  spray, 
and  is  followed  by  the  pink  spray,  to  get 
the  scab,  adding  nicotine  if  redbugs  are 
present.  The  calyx  spray  is  given  for  the 
codling  moth,  and  also  controls  the  our- 
culio,  scab  and  redbugs.  In  the  two  last- 
named  sprays  the  lime-sulphur  is  diluted 
1  to  40. 

In  selecting  and  scoring  fruit  the  vari¬ 
ous  irregularities  in  score  cards  were 
shown  and  need  of  uniformity  brought 
out.  In  this  section  alone  three  differ¬ 
ent  score  cards  are  used  for  judging 
fruit.  Uniformity  of  fruit  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  abnormal  size  in  choosing  fruit 
for  exhibition. 

With  small  fruits,  buyers  -are  already 
in  the  field  offering  prices  fully  as  high 
as  last  year's  prices.  The  acreage  is  less 
than  in  four  or  five  years,  due  to  the 
labor  situation.  The  fruit  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  for  jams  and  jellies.  Preserving 
companies  want  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  gooseberries.  There  are  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  small  fruits  at  the  present 
time,  provided  the  labor  is  available.  In 
discussing  the  outlook  for  fruit  growing, 
tlie  fact  was  brought  out  that  there  has 
been  little  change  in  production  since 
1890.  The  cold  Winter  of  1917  will  not 
show  in  the  total  production  figures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fruit  department. 

The  East  need  not  worry  about  the 
competition  from  the  Western  fruit  as 
long  as  quality  is  kept  up.  The  freight 
charges  from  the  West  average  $3  a  bar¬ 
rel.  or  8300  a  car  of  100  barrels.  Vir¬ 
ginia  may  give  New  York  serious  compe¬ 
tition,  as, the  freight  rates  are  about  the 
same  to  the  New  York  market  as  from 
Western  New  York.  The  trees  do  not 
live  as  long  in  the  Virginia  section,  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  trees  being  over  .10 
years  of  age.  The  Ozark  region  and  Illi¬ 
nois  are  declining,  due  to  diseases  and  the 
difficulty  of  financing,  especially  in  the 
former  case.  It  seems  an  opportune  time 
for  planting  peaches  in  right  sections,  as 
the  total  number  of  trees  seems  to  be  on' 
the  decline.  Nursery  stock  will  be  higher  | 
next  year,  as  foreign  stocks  are  costing 
880  per  1,000  at  present,  or  about  what 
we  used  to  pay  for  a  full-grown  tree.  A 
few  American-grown  stocks  are  on  the 
market  this  year  at  the  same  price.  These 
were  grown  in  Kansas. 

General  farm  prices  will  remain  high, 
according  to  Dr.  Warren,  and  have  a 
gradual  decline  unless  we  have  over-pro¬ 
duction  in  some  lines.  In  such  a  case 
there  will  be  a  sudden  drop  in  that  line, 
as  there  was  with  hogs  this  past  year. 

Dusting  is  being  used  more  aud  more  as 
an  auxiliary  spray,  and  is  being  used  en¬ 
tirely  by  some  growers.  Dry  lime-sulphur 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  We 
need  4:,!.j  oz.  of  sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  efficient.  By  following  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  packages  we  do  not  get  this 
much  sulphur,  aud  to  put  in  the  desired' 
amount  the  cost  is  too  great.  Suggested  j 
that  we  would  better  stick  to  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  until  the  dry  mixture  is 
past  the  experimental  stage. 

T.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


Sugar  from  Molasses 

We  found  several  pounds  of  sugar  iu  a 
molasses  barrel.  IIow  can  we  use  it? 

J.  B.  M. 

Wash  it  out  by  several  treatments  with 
boiling  water,  strain  and  concentrate  to  a 
syrup.  You  will  get  less  sugar  than  you 
expect.  Part  of  the  sediment  is  various 
mineral  salts  which  are  naturally  iu  the| 
juice;  they  are  quite  harmless,  but  they 
are  not  sugar.  f.  d.  c.  I 


Solves  the  Heat  Question 
for  Farm  Homes 

*4; 


Throw  out  the  old,  dirty,  wasteful  methods  of  heating  and  install  the  modem,  clean  and 
efficient  hot  water  radiator  heating  with  an  IDEAL- Areola  Radiator-Boiler 

Make  your  farm  home  a  haven  of  comfort.  Warm  every  corner 
and  drafty  hallway.  Give  your  good  wife  and  yourself  the  comfort 
of  an  evenly  warmed  home  with  the  healthful  cleanliness  and  the 
great  fuel  saving  of  IDEAL  -  AMERICAN  heating. 

The  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator  Boiler 

Gives  the  small  farm  house  the  complete  comfort  of  a  city  mansion.  The 
IDEAL-Arcola  heats  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed  and  circulates  its  surplus 
heat  to  the  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  adjoining  rooms.  It  heats  the  whole 
house  with  one  fire  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 

Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  i.n  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection. 
No  running  to  cellar.  ^ 

Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years. 

Cleanly  heating — 
healthful  heat¬ 
ing-free  from 
fire  risks! 

Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gas  leaks  into  the  liv¬ 
ing-rooms.  The  IDEAL- 
Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot 
water — not  the  dry  burnt- 
out  atmosphere  of  stove 
heating.  There  is  no  fire 
risk  to  building — no  danger 
to  children — fire  lasts  for 
hours!  The  Areola  burns 
hard  or  soft  coal.  Brings 
cost  of  heating  down  to  the 
lowest  notch  —  and  gives 
IDEAL  comfort. 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  four-room  cellarless  cottage  by  IDEAL. 
Areola  Radiator-Boiler  and  three  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL* 
Areola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


American  radiator  Company 


Write  to 

Deoartment  F  - 10 
Chicago 


Save  Time  Every  Day__ 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

OX  MORE  than  a  hundred  thousand  farms  this  simple  pump  of 
proven  success  is  used  every’  day’  for  spraying  trees  or  v  ines,  v>  aite* 
washing,  washing  vehicles,  extinguishing  fires,  sprayinganunals, 
disinfecting  coups  and  pens,  injecting  medicines  in  veterinary  cases, 
and  for  scores  of  other  uses. 

In  orchard  work  three  times  as  many  trees  can  be  sprayed 
in  a  day  by  one  man,  because  no  platforms  or  ladders  have 
to  be  used.  The  work  can  be  done  from  the  ground.  This 
pump  cuts  costs  and  gets  the  work  done  quicker.  It  is  a 
real  necessity  for  every  farmer. 

The  pump  is  made  entirely  of  brass  which  is  not  affected 
,  bv  ordinary  chemicals.  It  is  guaranteed 

^  for  five  years  and  will  last  much  longer. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers.  If  yours 
can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

Price.  $5.00  ($5.50  west  of  Denver  and  In 
the  extreme  South.)  Knapsack  and  other 
attachments  extra.  Write  for  leaflet  fcl 

^  THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  COMPANY 

•**  985  Street  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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Thorough  spraying  zvith  proper  spray  materials  is  the 
price  of  smooth,  satin-finish  fruit.  ORCHARD  BRAND 


B.T.S.  or  Atomic  Sulphur 

In  combination  zvith  Arsenate  of  Lead  Controls  Scab,  Leaf 
Spot  and  other  fungous  troubles  and  Chewing  Insects 

These  are  time-tested,  economical  spray  materials  that  have  proved  their  value.  Use  them  and 
make  sure  that  your  spraying  operations  will  be  effective.  Orchard  Brand  covers  a  complete  line 
of  spray  materials  —  a  spray  for  every  need. 

FREE  SERVICE — JVe  are  advising  and  directing  and  cooperating  with 
fruit  growers  everywhere.  Put  your  spraying  problems  up  to  us.  Let 
our  spraying  experts  be  your  guide.  IVe  answer  inquiries  personally. 
Simply  write  us  plainly  about  your  spraying  problems.  Also  get  your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  and  you  will  receive  free  the  worth-while 
spraying  pointers  and  information  we  are  sending  out.  Address 


It  Pays  to 
Plant  theBest 

It  is  easy  to  plan  tasty  meals  when  you  have  an 
abundance  of  crisp  fresh  vegetables  right  at  hand. 

Give  mother  and  the  girls  the  benefit  of  an  extra 
good  garden  this  year.  Plant  it  with  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds;’’ 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  grow  and  come  true  to  type.  All 
Gregory  Seeds  are  tested  for  vitality.  Many  are  special  strains 
perfected  on  our  own  seed  farms. 

Send  for  FREE  Seed  Book 

You'll  enjoy  looking  over  our  1920  Seed  Book;  it’s  so  straightforward  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Each  of  its  80  pages  contains  information  of  value  to  gardeners  and  flower 
lovers.  The  Planting  Table  (p.  59)  will  help  you  to  order 
just  the  right  amount  of  each  variety.  The  chapter  on  Select¬ 
ed  Field  Seeds  will  be  of  special  interest  to  any  farmer. 

Send  a  Postal  Today  for  Your  Copy 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

15j  ELM  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


It’s  FREE 

All  the  secrets  of  garden  success  and  of” 
our  43  years  of  experience  as  expert  seeds¬ 
men,  gardeners  and  farmers  are  yours  in 
this  handsome  seed  and  garden  manual 
which  contains  176  pages  of  valuable 
planting  and  gardening  facts. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

A  lot  of  new,  unusual  features.  Over  400,000  have 
most  successful  gardens  every  year  by  using  Maule’s 
Seeds  and  following  our  advice. 

MAULE’S  SEEDS  are  thoroughly  tested  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  strains.  Maule’s  Four-Leaf 
Clover  Guarantee  means  absolute  satisfaction.  Beat 
the  High  Cost  of  Living  by  having  a  Maule  garden 
this  year.  Send  for  The  Maule  Seed  Book  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULE  S  SEEDS 
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PLUNGER  TREE  PRUNER 


THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE 
ORCHARD  PRUNING  EQUIPMENT 


Three  times  as  speedy  as  the  saw.  Makes  smooth  cuts.  Operator  stands 
on  ground  to  perform  most  of  his  work.  Easy  to  keep  sharp. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


Spraying  the  Apple  Orchard 

Part  II. 

Economy  in  time  and  labor  is  desirable 
in  all  spraying  operations.  Moreover,  the 
period  of  time  in  which  apple  trees  may 
be  sprayed  is  often  of  short  duration,  yet 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  over  them 
within  this  period.  It  was  with  these 
ideas  in  mind  that  the  spray-gun  was 
produced.  It  was  designed  to  deliver  a 
large  amount  of  liquid  in  a  short  time  to 
enable  the  grower  to  get  over  his  orchard 
in  the  minimum  period.  This  very  func¬ 
tion  of  the  spray-gun,  however,  holds 
within  itself  some  danger,  which  one 
should  understand  in  order  to  avoid. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of 
injury  from  applications  of  any  of  our 
common  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
Growers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  if  the  old  type  of  nozzle  is  hold 
too  long  in  one  place  the  foliage  is  liable 
to  be  burned  and  the  fruit  to  be  russeted. 
With  a  spray-gun  throwing  a  solid 
stream,  as  it  is  often  arranged  to  do  in 
order  to  reach  the  topmost  twigs,  the 
caustic  and  russeting  effects  are  even 
more  likely  to  result.  It  is  here  that  one 
of  the  dangers  of  the  spray-gun  lies — an 
overdose  of  material  with  too  much  con¬ 
centrated  foree  in  one  locality.  There  is. 
apparently,  another  drawback  to  the 
spray-gun,  namely,  the  tendency  to  throw 
a  coarse  spray  and  large  quantities  of 
liquid,  with  the  consequent  lack  of  an 
even,  thin,  misty  distribution  over  the 
foliage  and  fruit.  All  the  evidence  we 
have  points  to  the  great  desirability  of 
coating  the  foliage  and  fruit  with  a  fine, 
misty  spray.  In  fact,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  at  hand  to  show  that  if  arsenate 
of  lead  mixture  could  be  spread  more 
uniformly  over  the  foliage  in  a  thin  film 
we  should  not  have  to  use  more  than  half 
the  quantity  of  poison  that  we  now  use. 
A  careful,  observant  fruit-grower  said  to 
me  not  long  ago:  *“I  shall  go  back  this 
year  to  the  old  nozzles  on  poles.  Last 
year,  with  the  spray-gun,  I  could  not 
reach  the  tops  of  my  tall  trees,  except  by 
throwing  a  solid  stream.  The  consequence 
was  my  fruit  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  was 
of  Second  quality,  while  the  fruit  on  the 
lower  branches  which  I  could  reach  with 
a  fine,  spreading  spray  from  the  gun,  was 
number  oue.”  It  is  quite  likely  that  much 
if  uot  all  of  this  trouble  with  the  spray- 
gun  can  be  avoided  by  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  opening,  so  that  a  fine,  misty 
spray  will  be  thrown  at  all  times.  More¬ 
over  it  is  possible  that  even  with  this 
device  one  may  still  have  to  spray  in 
some  orchards  from  a  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion  in  order  to  cover  adequately  and 
properly  the  topmost  parts  of  the  trees. 
One  must  use  judgment  and  not  spray 
from  the  ground  if  the  spray-gun  will 
not  spray  from  the  ground.  In  spite 
of  the  minor  faults  of  the  spray-gun,  all 
of  which  can  be  more  or  less  obviated  if 
one  exercises  thought  and  judgment,  it  is 
a  real  contribution  to  successful  fruit¬ 
growing  and  will  be  found  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  the  dormant  and  delayed  dormant 
sprays.  glenn  w.  iifjtrick. 


Live  Stock  in  Sprayed  Orchard 

In  the  past  we  have  sprayed  our  fruit 
trees  in  March  only  with  lime-sulphur 
and  salt.  This  year  we  hope  to  do  some 
of  the  later  sprayings.  We  pasture  our 
sheep  and  lambs  in  the  orchard.  Would 
any  of  the  preparations  kill  or  injure  the 
animals?  We  usually  have  more  spray 
on  the  grass  than  on  the  trees. 

w.  rr. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  many  reports  from 
farmers  who  pasture  stock  in  sprayed 
orchards.  At  least  95  per  cent,  report  no 
loss  or  trouble.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases  where  stock  was  injured.  Usually 
this  was  the  .’esult  of  unusual  conditions. 
Some  trees  were  given  far  more  spray 
than  they  needed  so  that  the  liquid  ran 
off  on  the  grass,  or  the  nozzles  were 
“blown  off”  here  and  there,  leaving  little 
pools  on  the  ground,  or  the  tanks  were 
drained  in  the  orchard.  The  stock  is 
usually  poisoned  at  these  places  where 
there  is  a  surplus  of  spray  material. 
Some  animals  in  the  flock  seem  to  have 
an  abnormal  craving  to  feed  on  these 
poisoned  places.  Where  care  is  used  in 
spraying,  and  the  trees  are  uot  drenched, 
we  think  there  will  he  little  danger.  As 
a  precaution  we  would  keep  the  stock  out 
of  the  orchard  for  three  or  four  days  after 
spraying. 


Mr.  Stingy:  “I  simply  love  those  cling¬ 
ing  gowns,  dear.”  Mrs.  Stingy :  “Well, 
you  ought  to  adore  me  in  this  one.  It’e 
been  clinging  to  me  for  the  last  three 
years.” — Tid-Bits. 


Sand  Floral  GUIDE 

For  71  years  the  leading  authority  «“ 

0,1  Vegetable,  Flower  and  harm  r- _ 

ixow  Seeds.  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  “ or 
Ready  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today  1920 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street_ The  Flower  City 


TIMOTHY 


ton5 

This  is  on©  of  th©  few  field  seeds  that  Is 
reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Ask  for  samples 
and  our  Seed  Book  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed.”  AH  other  varieties  of  superior  quality. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

270  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


2™  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late) 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN — Yellow  and  White 

$®”Circular  Free  a® 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Qjr/m  CCHPN  NORTHERN  GROWN;  4  VARIETIES 
CJl-iHiLJ  90-lOO-dny  10- Rowed  Kaufman 

Yellow  Pent,  Early  Minnesota,  Reid’s  Yellow  Pent, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Pent.  Ear  tested.  High  germina¬ 
tion.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Do  it  now.  W000FIE10S  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


S^T£Te°1  CLOVER  SEED 

High  Test,  @0  Bn.;  Choice,  $8.70  Bn 
Wilson  Early  Soy  Beans  -  $7.80  Bu. 

Black  Eye  Field  Peas,  84.95  Bn. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


S 


COII  S  SWEET  CLOVER 


Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  beRt 
substitute.  Fits  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
for  our  catalogue  telling  "How  to  Know 
Good  Seed”  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain¬ 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O' 


J 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
B  O  o  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  t lie  (lower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  glass,  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests, 
Carden  srchiteclnte, outdoor  spot  te,  etc.  Prom  thousands  of  books 
we  hare  selectetl  the  *00  best.  Send  stamp  for  06  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  DK  I,A  MARK  CO.  Inc.,  448-A  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


no'v  Lancaster  County  Surecrop  Corn  selectee^ 

dried  and  stored.  Tests  show  do*  germination.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Price  reasonable.  A  h.  RISSER,  Bainbridge,  Pa 


FrnoFarm  P.atalnmin  ,,f  New'  England  states  Farms  up- 
rr  EB  Idl  III  Udldl  UgUO  <111  request.  Fist-el  ss  properties 

only.  Chamberlain  &  Burnham,  Inc.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mast* 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  horse  r 
auto.  Address 

J.  G.  Mulholland 
Gen.  Delivery,  Columbus,  O. 

or 

The  Rueal  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


in 

U 


When  you  tt>rife  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Descendant  of  a  Quality  Line  of  Plows 


It  is  quite  natural  that  this  J.  I.  Case  Horse  Drawn 
Gang  Plow  should  appeal  to  great  numbers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 

Its  reputation  for  consistent,  unvarying,  quality  serv¬ 
ice  dates  back  over  a  period  of  many  years.  It  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  sturdy  ancestors 
whose  true  character  is  well  known. 

This  enviable  record  of  splendid  performance,  cover¬ 
ing  almost  a  half  century,  is  especially  important 
today.  For  in  these  times  of  changing  conditions,  it 
is  well  to  be  sure  that  you  are  choosing  a  plow  with  a 
reputation  to  live  up  to. 

It  is  important  to  select  a  standard,  pedigreed, quality 
plow,  such  as  this  J.  I.  Case  Gang. 

Never  for  an  instant  has  the  quality  of  this  Plow  been 
permitted  to  fall  below  the  standard  established  by 
its  original  builder,  J.  I.  Case.  Under  all  conditions, 
its  uniformly  high  character  has  been  jealously  safe¬ 
guarded. 

This,  together  with  scientific  designing,  explains  its 


uniform  excellence  of  performance.  Every  part 
shows  that  the  highest  standards  of  quality  and  ac¬ 
curacy  are  being  maintained.  Every  part,  from 
mold-board  to  wheels,  gives  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  craftsmanship  of  master  plow  builders. 

The  result  is  a  gang  plow  in  which  landslide  and  fur¬ 
row  bottom  pressure  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
— giving  wonderfully  light  draft. 

A  plow  that  will  give  long  years  of  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice —  that  will  turn  a  more  uniform  furrow  and 
enable  you  to  plow  deeper — that  will  plow  more 
acres  per  day — and  make  possible  a  bigger  crop  and 
bigger  profit. 

•  *  *  * 

Besides  this  Horse  Drawn  Gang  Plow,  the  J.  I.  Case 
Line  includes  many  kinds  of  Walking  and  Riding 
Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cultivators  and  other 
implements.  Also  a  full  line  of  Power  Farming 
Implements. 

Your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  will  give  you  full  details.  Or 
write  for  Free  Catalog. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co.  dept.  h.  p.h  Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  all  Principal  Cities 


»  ■ 


'  \\ 


OFF. 


This  Trade  Mark  appears  on 
all  genuine  J.  7.  Case 
Implements 


J.  I.  Case 

Power  Drive  Corn  Planter 


J.  I.  Case 

Horse  Drawn  Disc  Harrow 


J.  I.  Case 

Three -Bottom  Tractor  Plow 
*• J'he  Genuine” 


NOTICE:  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  has  decided  that  our  plows 
are  the  “ Original  Case  Plozvs," 
and  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  exclusi  e 
use  of  the  word  CASE  on  all  plows  and 
tillage  implements,  and  »n  all  cata¬ 
logs  and  advertisements  of  same. 
Notice  by  any  other  concern  regarding 
CASE  plows  is  given  because  of  this 
Supreme  Court  order,  that  our  right  . 
the  rights  of  the  dealer  and  the  right. 
of  the  public  may  be  protected. 


(114) 
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No,  this  Outfit ^isn’t  perfect — 

but  it’s  pretty  darn  near  it 


99 


That’s  the  kind  of  testimonial  we  like.  It  is  part 
of  a  letter  written  us  by  Willis  Cornell,  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cornell  bought  one  of  our  Power 
and  Light  Outfits  about  a  year  ago  and  writes  some 
plain  facts  about  it.  Read  his  interesting  letter  below. 


. 


Western  Electric  Company 
Dear  Sirs: 

“The  only  place  where  I  know  that 
perfection  exists  is  in  heaven  and  in 
patent  medicine  claims.  I  will  say 
though  that  most  of  the  many  farm 
light  plants  admit  they’re  the  best. 
Maybe  I’m  foolish,  but  I  didn’t  buy 
any  of  these  * best ’  ones — I  bought  a 
Western  Electric. 

“I  don’t  believe  a  sane  man  would 
point  to  any  one  automobile  made  in 
America  and  call  it  ‘best.  ’  And  doesn’t 
that  apply  to  power  plants  too?  Price 
enters,  so  do  looks, pride  and  the  purpose 
you  want  the  plant  for. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  farmer’s  main 
purpose  in  getting  a  plant  ought  to  be 
power,  plenty  of  power.  Any  man  knows 
what  excess  power  in  a  motor  car  means 
on  hills — but  that  isn’t  half  as  important 
as  ample  power  in  a  farm  plant.  You 
can  go  up  a  hill  on  second , 
but  your  farm  work 
goes  down  hill  un¬ 
less  you  have 
enough  power 
to  run  the 
machinery. 


“So  when  you  think  of  electricity  don’t 
think  of  light  and  stop  there.  Of  course, 
the  light  is  mighty  handy,  but  it  is 

The  extra  powerful  outfit 
that  saves  time  and  money 

“With  its  extra  capacity  engine  and 
ample  generator  the  Western  Electric 
Outfit  is  an  economy  because  it  will  do 
all  the  big  and  little 
chores  around  the  place. 

“If  you  have  a  gas  or 
kerosene  engine  on  your 
place  you  know  what  a 
valve  -  in  -  head  motor 
does  to  give  more  power, 
and  how  important  it  is 
to  have  an  oiling  sys¬ 
tem  that  works  for 
sure.  (That  last  is  the 
difference  between  20c 
a  quart  and  burned 
out  bearings  at 
$2.00  a 
pound.) 


“With  your  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit  you  get  an  engine  that 
runs  smooth  when  you  want  it  to  run — 
and  develops  power  a-plenty  to  operate 
all  the  machinery  you’ve  had  to  turn  by 
hand. 

But  an  outfit  is  only 
as  strong  as  the 
batteries 

“Nobody  knows  just  how  a  battery 
works.  We  don’t  any  more  know  what 
goes  on  inside  a  human  being,  but  we  do 
know  what’s  good  for  us  and  what  hurts. 
It’s  the  same  with  cows  or  with  batteries. 
If  a  battery  takes  current  too  fast  it 
stalls  on  its  food — a  kind  of  electrical 
indigestion,  I  argue — and  it’s  a  pretty 
expensive  dyspepsia  when  you  have  to 
buy  a  new  battery. 

“So  I  think  the  Western  Electric 
method  of  regulating  the  charge  is 
great.  I  should  say  I 
know  it  is,  because  my 
battery  is  standing  up 
in  fine  shape. 


“I  wouldn’t 
body’s  plant  is 


Western  Electric  Power  and  Light 
Outfit— A  Strong  Arm  on  the  Farm 


say  any- 
the  best, 
but  I  will  say  that  if  any 
man  thinks  he  can  find 
on  my  farm  a  better  piece 
of  machinery  than  the 
Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit,  why  I’ll 
help  him  hunt.  No  this 
outfit  isn’t  perfect  —  but 
it’s  pretty  dam  near  it.’* 


Western 
Electric 

Power  £r  Light 


Are  you  interested  in  Power  and  Light  that  can 
handle  your  heaviest  work?  Just  write  a  postcard 
to  the  Western  Electric  Company  at  Boston  or 
New  York — and  be  sure  you  ask  for  booklet  RN-2. 

Some  good,  territory  still  available  for 
live-wire  representatives . 


Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
The  “ST.  MARTIN” 

Awarded  Silver  Medal  and  0  cash  prizes  by  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Delicious  flavor;  rich,  deep,  red 
clear  to  center.  Holds  larere  size  to  last  picking.  14  St. 
Martin's  heaped  a  pint  basket  at  24th  picking  of  season. 
Undoubtedly  flnest  all-around  Strawberry  in  existence. 
After  eleven  years  faithful  provinp,  this  remarkable 
Strawberry  now  for  sale.  For  Free  Descriptive  Circulir,  write  to 

LOUIS  GRATON,  Originator  and  Sole  Owner 
305  Bedlord  S.reet,  WHITMAN.  MASS. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER,  K0HL-RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY.  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  wil  have  ready  for  shipment  about  March  15th.  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succession  cabbage 
plants.  L  ine  for  sirring  gardeners  and  truckers.  Prices 
by  express,  charges  collect:  500  for  41.25;  1  to  4,000  at  $2;  5 
to  9,000  at  $1.75;  10,000  and  over  11.60  per  1,000.  By  parcel 
post  prepaid:  500  for  $2.  1,000  or  more  at  $3.25 


post  prepaid 

Please  send  money  with  order. 

6.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  YONGES  ISLAND,  S 


per  1,000. 

C 


n/i:DPDri:NC  h,ll’s 

CVLItUltLCIld  Tested  Varieties 

Fine  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting. 
All  hard y,  vigorous  tod  well  rooted.  W e  ship  everywhere 
Write  forfree  Evergreen  book,  illustrated  in  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,BoxS  212  Dundee.  111. 


St.  Rogl3  heIkiso  Raspberry  Plants  25  *for$I  Til) 

for  $1.75  ;  100  for  $3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford  Works.  N.  J. 

Palmetto  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, S-yrs.-old,  $7  thous¬ 
and.  Queenan  Bbos.,  Box  57,  Westbuby,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

f.ljKono  THqntc  BY  THE  MILLION,  E.  J.WakE- 
mDDagC  I  lams  field,  Copenhagen.  Beady  April 

10th  at  $2.98  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly, Dtltwtra 

HardWood  Ashes  Chester,  Pa.,  in  car 

lotsorless.  TV.  II.  L  E  1 1>  Y,  Swurthmore,  Penn. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ary,  to’  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Bubal  New-Yobker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULH0LLAND. 'General  Delivery.  Colombus, Ohio 

[THE  RURAL  NEW  Y0RKER.333W.  30th  St..H«wYorhCity 


TjyE  HAVE  one  of  the  largest  supplies  of  Klondike,  Aroma, 
tr  Gandy  and  Excelsior  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  Country. 
Healthy,  strong  and  first  class  in  every  particular,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  by  express. 

Write  or  wire  tor  prices. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES  ::  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  forfruit  trees, 
vines  Bhrubbery;  for  white- washing  bams,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc  Mere’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keen  it,  make  first  small  payment 
in  60  days,  balance  in  Co-days  payments,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

SMS5S  Sprayer 

This  hand  sprayeris  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 

§ork  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 

pecially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  convem- 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

i"  1C  ■"  ■"  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
I  llbla  arators,  drills,  cultivators, saw  frames,  circular  saws, 
feed  cookers,  paints,  rooflng,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 

coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  aye-ir 
OlIVU  to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

—THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY— 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dopt„  2456  Chicago 

Send  Spraver  No.  453AMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  $2.00  in 60  days 
balance  in  60-day  payments  of  12.00  each  until  price  of  $6.95  is  paid.  Other 
wise  I  will  return  it  In  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


Name  . . 
Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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City  Papers  and  Pomology 

When  Secretary  Robert  Lansing  re¬ 
tired  from  office  recently,  the  New  York 
Sun  wished  to  pay  him  the  most?  graceful 
compliment  possible,  so  it  went  back  into 
history — and  apples.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  its  efforts : 

From  New  Jersey  some  Lansings  went 
into  Central  New  York,  following  in  time 
the  Sullivan  expedition  of  1779.  From 
Holland  these  New  Jersey  farmers  had 
brought  young  apple  trees  which,  when 
grafted  on  the  Indian  stocks,  produced 
the  luscious  Spitzenberg.  Thence,  upon 
the  stock  of  a  tree  partly  cut  down  by 
some  of  Sullivan’s '  Continentals,  the 
Spitzenberg  apple  was  developed  into  the 
King  apple  of  Tompkins  County,  so  much 
in  demand  in  Europe  and  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  Thence  later  came  those 
other  wonderful  types  of  apples  that  make 
New  York  State  the  Mecca  of  experi¬ 
menting  dendrologists.  These  have  en¬ 
riched  the  orchards  of  the  West  and  the 
Pacific  coast  beyond  the  potency  of  mines 
of  gold.  Living  men  not  yet  old  have 
seen  the  original  Indian  stock  at  Lansing, 
N.  Y.,  surviving  from  the  ax  of  1779. 

Of  course,  we  assume  that  the  Sun 
meant  pomologists  instead  of  “dendrolo¬ 
gists,”  but  we  would  like  to  know  whence 
these  apple  facts  came  from !  One  may 
have  a  great  admiration  for  Robert  Lan¬ 
sing  without  attempting  to  put  him  down 
as  a  pomologist.  No  one  knows  more 
about  the  pomology  of  New  York  State 
than  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva 
Expriment  Station,  and  this  is  his  ver¬ 
dict  : 

All  pomologists  agree  that  Spitzenberg 
originated  at  Esopus,  Ulster  County,  and 
probably  long  before  Sullivan  made  his 
raid  into  Western  New  York.  The  next 
statement,  “that  the  Spitzenberg  apple 
was  developed  into  the  King  apple  of 
Tompkins  County,”  is  even  more  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Tompkins  King  originated  in 
Washington,  Warren  County.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  was  brought  to  Tompkins  County 
in  1804  by  Jacob  Wyeoff,  by  whom  it 
was  named  King.  It  is  so  unlike  Spitz¬ 
enberg  in  characters  of  tree  and  fruit  that 
it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  not  even  a 
seedling  of  Spitzenberg. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  city  papers 
that  the  farm  , press  should  keep  away 
•from  the  discussion  of  public  matters. 
This  excursion  of  a  city  paper  into  the 
realms  of  pomology  does  not  seem  to  us 
entirely  successful ! 

Uncared-for  Asparagus 

I  have  about  half  an  acres  of  asparagus 
about  12  years  old.  Will  it  hurt  to  let 
it  grow  up  without  cutting  for  one  year? 
I  have  so  much  on  hand  this  season  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  the  time  to  it.  If  wise 
to  let  go  for  a  year,  what  treatment 
should  the  bed  have?  n.  H.  A. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

The  asparagus  will  suffer  no  harm  by 
omitting  one  season’s  cutting,  provided  it 
is  kept  reasonably  free  from  weeds  and 
grass.  If  I  were  going  to  handle  this 
proposition  I  would  plan  to  fertilize  as 
usual,  and  at  the  proper  time  in  Spring 
break  up  the  middles  between  the  rows 
and  keep  the  weeds  down  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  cultivation  until  the  middle  of 
Summer.  After  that  the  dense  growth 
of  tops  will  probably  keep  rank  weed 
growth  from  taking  place.  To  neglect  all 
cultivation,  even  for  one  season,  may  so 
foul  the  ground  with  weeds  and  grass 
that  it  may  never  he  possible  to  put  the 
patch  in  good  order  again.  K. 

Grafting  Spruce 

Can  a  blue  spruce  he  grafted  to  a  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  or  a  pine  or  hemlock  tree,  or 
can  they  he  budded?  I  have  a  few  blue 
spruces  and  a  lot  of  Norway  spruces,  and 
if  they  can  be  grafted  I  am  going  to  try 
it.  H .  w.  s. 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 

Yes,  the  blue  spruce  can  and  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  grafted  on  the  Norway  spruce, 
but  not  top-grafted  outside  as  you  would 
graft  an  apple  tree.  The  stocks  used  are 
small,  usually  not  over  one-half  inch  in 
diameter.  These  are  crown-grafted,  us¬ 
ually  in  February  and  March,  and  the 
grafted  stocks  handled  under  glass.  In 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  man  this 
work  is  highly  successful,  but  those  with¬ 
out  experience  or  proper  facilities  for 
handling  the  grafted  stocks  would  meet 
with  absolute  failure.  There  is  much  to 
he  learned  about  this  kind  of  work,  and 
the  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  much 
practical  experience.  K. 

For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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MAXWELL  Truck 

It  has  a  worm  drive,  which  is  the  predominant 
feature  of  most  worth  while  trucks. 

It  hauls  iy2  tons;  75%  of  all  loads  carried  by 
horse  or  motor  are  iy2  tons  or  less. 

It  uses  less  gas  and  oil  hauling  a  peak  load 
than  many  trucks  use  with  no  load. 

It  is  very  simple  in  design  (more  brains  than 
metal  have  been  used  in  its  construction);  it 
travels  faster  than  a  larger  truck.  16,000  have 
supplied  abundant  evidence  of  its  economic 
transportation. 

A  comparison  with  other  1^  ton  trucks 
shows  a  saving  of  $300  to  $400  in  the 


original  investment  in  a  Maxwell. 
& 


More  rn  tUi  per  gaUm 
Mere  miles  tn  tires 


Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Proof  That  is  Better  Than  Claims  1 
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Federal  White  Non-Skid 
“ Rugged ”  Tread  Extra 
Ply  Fabric 
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Jl  THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  °f  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy ,  Wis.  I 
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We  can  tell  you  Federals  give  ad¬ 
ditional  mileage — but,  better  still, 
prove  it  as  thousands  are  doing 
every  day  by  using  Federal  Tires. 

The  Double- Cable- Base  prevents 
rim  troubles. 


Four  steel  cables  hold  the  tire 
securely  and  prevent  blow  outs  just 
above  the  rim,  pinched  tubes  and  all 
troubles  caused  by  shifting  tires. 

The  best  test  for  Federals  is  to  try 
them. 


- - -  -  —  7  - - - - j  — - j  1  • 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries ,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


I 
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arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


Send 
at  once 
for  our  1920 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Roses. 
Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees.  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


DOADSIDE  apple  trees  aren't  grown  any 
1  V  more;  they  had  to  be  sprayed  or  they  died, 
so  they’re  gone.  BjI  there  is  no  need  to  waste 
the  land  they  grew  on: 

PLANT  NUT-BEARING  TREES 

They  do  not  require  spraying.  Jones'  grafted 
trees  produce  good  crops  of  fine  nuts. 

My  Big  Catalog  tells  thewholestory  in 
a  simple  way;  send  for  your  copy  today, 

I  F  IONFS  NUT 

O.  r.  dvllLO,  SPECIALIST 

Box  R  Lancaster.  Penna. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornn mentals.  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Maloney  A-l  quality  selected  from  the 

choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  nurseries. 
Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
Hardy, fresh  dujc.healthy.true  to  name — Write 
for  free  wholesale  catalog  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  nursery  stock. 

Ws  prepay  transportation  charges  00 
all  orders  for  over  $7.50 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  61  East  Si.,  DansvilIe,N.Y. 

DantuilWa  Pioneer  Grower »’  Nurserico 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  805  Main  St.,  Dansville,N.Y. 

v-  ^ 


RELIABLE 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Grapes  and  Berry  Plants 

ESTABLISHED  1877. 

Send  for  our  Price  -  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  O. 


E 


AT0N— THE  STRAWBERR 

SI  JPR  FMF  WiI1  producomore  quarts 

1  to  the  acre  of  super-qual¬ 

ity  berries  than  any  variety  known.  Catalog 
sent  free  describing  thisand  all  standard  varieties; 
also,  Small  Fruits  in  assortment.  Write  lor  li  non.  ’ 
C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON  Box  1 1  Bridgman,  Micb. 


Y 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES. CataiogFiee 

FLANSBURGH  S  SON,  Jackson,  Mich 

Strawherrv  Pit IWT*!  THE  BEST  J Uf)E  and 
Dirdwuerry  rLnniD  everbearing  varieties 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Bel. 

PeerleM  Everbearing 


per  100;  $12  per  1,000. 


STRAWBKItKT  Id.  A  VIS.  $l.;o 
BASH,  ffltHl,  Georgetown,  licit,  ware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties, including  the  bestof  the  Ever- 

bearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 

Free.  V  R.  ALLEN, Grower  and  Distributor,  Seaford,  Delaware 


— in 


HOTBED  SASH 


CYPRESS,  well  marie  with 
cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints,  6LAS8,  $4.50 
_ per  Box.  Write  for  circular 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO.  Sept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  true-to-name  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive,  Superb,  Peerless,  Ideal,  1017  Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  per  M.  Standard  varieties.  Amanda,  liu- 
bach.  Big  Joe,  Klondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  $0  per 
M.  Lupton,  Elate,  $8  per  M.  Chesapeake,  Cclborns 
Early,  $10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  It's  Free. 
E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  C0.,R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

|  Millions  of  well  rooted  true-to-name  plants  at  whole- 
=  sale  and  guaranteed  to  please.  Everbearing  varieties 
|  Progressive,  Superb  ami  1017  Minnesota  110  per  M. 

|  Standard  varieties  Klondyke,  Big  Joe,  Gaud  y, 

1  Missionary.  Dr.Burrill,  Brandywine,  Senator  Dunlap 
=  and  Early  Ozark  $fi  per  M;  6,000  827.50.,  Aroma,  Glen 
|  Mary,  Haverland,  Sample  and  Wm.  Belt  *7  per  M: 

=  6,000  *32-50.  Premier,  Chesaperfko  and  Lupton  *10 
I  per  M;  5,000  847.60.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  Salisbury, !MD. 

. . iiittiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiimutitimiuiiiiimiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimiimmiiiiiiiiiiHiih: 


Everbearing  Strawberries  choice  lot  < 


a 

_  of 

Progressive  and  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  plants 
fresh  dug  and  well  rooted.  Also  splendid  assortment  of 
other  fruits.  Send  for  catalog.  Write  today. 

tV.  N .  Scarff  A.  Sons,  -  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  \\) 


vane- 

..68  tO 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-hearing.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2.  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


BIO  MONET  IN  TtEltRIKS.  Strawberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  anti  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vunland.  H.J. 


BERRY  PLANTS-75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  .Blount,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Umuurrl  Nn  17  **10  million  dollar  strawberry  oxclusive- 
nundiu  HU.  Il  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
introducer.  C.  E.  Chapman,  North  Stoninoton,  Conn. 
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Orchard  Surgery;  or  Fitting  Over  Trees 

Part  I. 

A  Tree  Shortage. — Owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  shortage  of  fruit-trees  it  behooves 
those  already  in  possession  of  trees  to 
take  the  best  care  of  them,  so  that  a 
maximum  yield  will  be  secured  from  the 
trees.  It  has  been  stated  upon  good 
authority  that  fewer  apples  trees  are  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  now  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  past  decade.  This  shortage  has  been 
brought  about  by  lack  of  new  plantings 
during  the  war.  Several  years  will  be 
required  before  the  supply  will  meet  the 
demand'.  Any  practice  that  tends  to 
keep  a  tree  healthy  will  tend  to  increase 
the  supply  of  fruit.  Many  old  neglected 
orchards,  if  cultivated,  sprayed  and  fer¬ 
tilized.  may  be  made  to  yield  good  crops. 
In  this  article  some  of  the  more  common 
practices  of  tree  renovation  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  with  especial  reference  to  apple 
trees.  For  the  most  part  they  have  no 
hearing  on  peach,  cherry  and  plum  trees, 
while  they  may  be  successful  with  pear 
trees. 

Bridge  Grafting. — This  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  fire  blight,  collar  injury,  Winter 
injury  and  by  mice  and  rabbits.  It  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  connecting  two  portions 
of  bark  that  have  been  separated  by  an 
injury  with  small  branches  or  scions, 
which  unite  the  uninjured  parts  of  bark 
above  and  below  the  injury  in  such  a 
manner  that  sap  may  be  carried.  If  the 
injury  extends  below  ground  and  out  to 
the  roots,  young  trees  should  be  set  in  as 
will  be  explained  later.  The  irregular 
edges  of  the  bark  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  wound  should  be  cut  back 
evenly.  Scions,  or  sticks  of  wood  that 
grew  the  previous  year,  should  now  be 
selected.  They  should  be  cut  about  one 
inch  longer  than  the  gap,  and  pointed 
from  directly  opposite  sides,  as  in  com¬ 
mon  grafting.  From  six  to  12  will  be 
required,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree.  Then  all  the  hiuls  but  one  or  two 


Example  of  Bridge-grafting 

on  each  scion  should  be  removed ;  these 
will  stimulate  growth  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  later.  As  a  general  practice  the 
scions  should  be  placed  at  two  to  three- 
inch  intervals  around  the  tree.  The  most 
difficult,  part  of  the  operation  is  putting 
the  scions  in  their  proper  places,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised.  Between 
the  bark  and  wood  is  a  layer  of  growing 
cells,  known  as  the  cambium  layer,  and 
the  principle  of  the  operation  is  to  bring 
the  cambium  layer  of  the  scion  in  close 
contact  with  the  cambium  layer  of  the 
tree  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the 
cambium  of  either.  Take  a  small  blade 
of  a  knife  and  loosen  the  bark  where  the 
scion  is  to  go  under,  and  that  will  make 
the  work  easier.  Then  push  the  scion  up 
under  the  bark  about  %-in.  Repeat  this 
operation  for  both  ends  of  the  scions 
until  all  the  scions  are  in  place.  Cover 
all  the  unions  with  grafting  wax  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out.  and,  if  practical,  bank 
dirt  up  above  work  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  work  may  best  be  done  in  the 
Spring, before  growth  starts.  The  past 
year  trees  treated  in  this  manner  made 
from  IS  in.  to  2  ft.  of  new  growth,  and 
looked  as.  well  as  any  in  the  orchard. 
The  individual  scions  often  grew  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  man’s  finger.  Trees  just 
lightly  injured  and  not  girdled  should 
have  the  injured  parts  painted  or  covered 
with  grafting  wax. 

Setting  Young  Trees. — This  is  very 
similar,  and  overcomes  the  same  troubles, 
particularly  when  the  injury  extends 
under  the  ground.  All  the  injured  wood 
and  hark  is  cut  away  and  the  wound 
evened  up.  A  Y-shaped  notch  is  cut  up 
and  down  the  tree  through  the  cambium 
about  3  in.  long.  One  or  two-year-old 
trees  are  probably  the  best  for  setting  in. 
Two  or  three  trees  are  then  planted  as 
close  to  the  tree  as  possible.  Bend  the 
young  tree  over  and  cut  it  off  so  that 
the  top  will  fit  into  the  top  of  the  notch. 
Then  cut  the  limbs  off  the  young  tree 
so  that  it  exactly  fits  into  the  notch  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  old  tree.  Drive  a 
small  nail  through  the  young  tree  into 
the  notch  of  the  old  tree  to  hold  them 
both  together,  and  cover  with  grafting 
wax.  If  practical,  cover  up  the  work 
with  dirt  to  prevent  drying  out.  To  be 
effective  bridge-grafting  and  setting  in 
trees  should  be  done  in  the  Spring  before 
the  buds  open  out. 

Preventing  Vermin  Injury.  —  Both 
bridge-grafting  and  setting  in  tree  are 
generally  required,  because  too  many 
weeds  and  grasses  are  permitted  to  grow 
(Continued  on  page  530) 
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The  Big  Difference  in  Disks 

Makes  a  Big  Difference  in  Service 


to  buy  a  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Harrow  \ 
with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  forged  sharp — disks 
that  are  as  carefully  made  as  the  blade  of  your 
pet  pocket  knife.  It  is  the  design  and  quality  of 
these  disks,  furnished  either  cutout  or  solid,  which 
have  established  the  superiority  of  the 


Double  Action 
Tractor  Harrow 


This  tractor  harrow  was  first  in  the  field  and  leads  today  because  there  is  none  other  with  all 
these  features : — rigid  main  frame ;  two  levers  control  all  gangs ;  draft  rods  to  distribute  strain  ; 
adjustable  hitch  that  fits  every  tractor;  dust  proof  oil-soaked  hardwood  bearings,  etc.  In  both 
Heavy  Service  and  Light  Service  types. 

This  is  the  Tractor  Harrow  that  does  the  work  in  “once  over”,  makes  the  plow  unnecessary 
on  stubble  land.  Comes  in  sizes  for  every  tractor. 

Don’t  be  influenced  against  “cutout”  disks  by  manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  produce  an 
enduring  “cutout”  disk  of  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  quality. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  about  the  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Tractor  Harrow,  with  free 
book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  and  complete 
catalog  of  the  full  line  of  genuine  “CUTAWAY” 
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A  Morning"  Dish  Of 

GrapeNuts 

certainly  does  Hearten  one  up 
for  the  day.  Why  shouldn’t  it? 

Grape -Nuts  is  ready- cooked, 
ready-  sweetened ,  and  contains 
just  those  good  elements  nature 
requires  for  the  strength  to  do 
things. 

Make  Grape=NutS  your  home  cereal 

*  ‘ Theres  a  Reason  ” 


agsg 


'OR  the  first  time  American  farmers 
can  solve  the  drainage  problem  at 
7  cost.  Find  out  about  this  tool, 
t  it  off.  Write  for  the  new  book  that 


ptfig#  ' Ditcher 

Mf  &  Grader 

Model  20  All-Steel— Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Cuts  V-shaped  farm  ditch  down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old 
BBHI  ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6 

PM||l  horse  sizes;  large  size  fine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men. 
»  ffli  Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free  book 
■UmpHI  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 

1  M  IB  OWENSBORO  DITCHER  AND  GRADER  CO. 

■UM1  Box  834  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


DRAINAGE 


SOLD  ON 

■A  days 

IVTRIAL 


every  room  indoors  can  be  as  warm  as 
toast.  It  simply  means  putting  in  the 
cellar  a 


NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless  Furnace 

“  The  one  you've  heard  so  much  about " 


When  the 

Porch  Thermometer 
Says  Zero 


It  takes  but  a  day  to  install  a  New- 
Idea  because  there  are  no  altera¬ 
tions  to  make — just  the  cutting  of 
a  hole  for  the  big  dust  and  gas- 
tight  New-Idea  register  which 
heats  the  whole  house  evenly  with 
clean,  moist  air. 

Burn  any  fuel  in  the  patented  non¬ 
clinker  grate.  It  means  better 
heating  at  less  cost  than  with 
stoves  and  you  are  free  from  the 
dust  and  dirt  due  to  carrying  ashes 
and  coal  through  the  house. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you 
order  a  New-Idea.  The  signed  and 
sealed  money-back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  goes  with  every  one. 
Read  it  before  you  order.  Expert 
advice  on  heating,  free. 


UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “ Superior’'  Warm 
Air  Furnaces  and," Imperial''  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers 


Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  implement  dealers,  etc.  New-Idea 
dealers  everwhere  are  “making  good.” 
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Orchard  Surgery;  or  Fitting  Over  Trees 

(Continued  from  page  52S) 
close  up  to  the  tree.  This  forms  an  ideal 
harbor  for  mice  to  propagate  inland  re¬ 
sults  in  serious  injury  to  fruit  trees 
every  year.  If  the  weeds  are  cut  back  in 
the  Fall  away  from  the  trees  a  distance 
of  three  feet,  and  a  half-dozen  sliovelsful 
of  clean  dirt  thrown  around  the  trunk 
and  packed  down,  the  injury  caused  by 
mice  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Rabbits  generally  injure  a  tree  further  up 
the  trunk,  and  usually  above  the  snow. 
Certain  wire  protectors  are  on  the  market 
that  give  a  good  protection  against  this 
form  of  injury. 

Common  ok  Cleft  Grafting. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  usual  methods,  but  is 
not  used  as  much  as  it  might  be.  Every 
year  fruit  growers  are  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  trees  that  they  purchased  for  some¬ 
thing  standard  come  into  bearing  and 
produce  an  inferior  fruit.  Half  the  lead¬ 
ers  should  be  cut  back  to  stubs  the  first 
year  with  a  sharp  saw.  These  should 
then  be  split  in  half  with  a  hatchet  an 
inch  or  two  back  from  the  cut,  the 
hatchet  removed  and  a  little  wedge  driven 
in  to  hold  the  crack  out  far  enough  for 
the  scions.  Then  two  scions  of  a  variety 
that  is  wanted  are  prepared  and 
trimmed  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  split  in 
the  limb..  These  scions  may  be  from 
six  to  eight  inches,  and  only  the  end 
that  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  branch  is 
trimmed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  scions  so  that  the  cambium  layer 
of  the  stock  or  branch  exactly  touches 
the  outside  cambium  layer  of  the  scion. 
A.  scion  is  placed  properly  on  both  sides 
of  the  limb  and  the  wedge  removed  care¬ 
fully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  scions. 
Then  the  grafting  wax  is  carefully  placed 
around  all  the  end  of  the  branch  and  down 
to  the  end  of  the  crack.  The  reason  two 
scions  are  used  is  to  be  doubly  sure  that 


KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT 

and  Your  Garden  Growing 


It’s  easy —  and  a 
pleasure — with  a 

Barker  AND  °  EM  ULTIVATO  R  3 Machines  ini 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch.  Works  as 
fast  asyou  can  walk.  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 
“Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.”  Works  right  up 
to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves.  Has  easily 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Requires  no  skill.  A  boy  can  run  it,  and 
do  more  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes. 

Inexpensive. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special 
Faetory-to-User  offer. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City,  Neb. 


FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESS 


This  Hydraulic  Press  will  work  up  your 
apple  cull  into  profitable  cider.  You  can  also 
make  money  pressing  for  your  neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets 
all  the  juice  with  minimum  power  and 
operating  expense.  Sizes  15  to  400 
barrels  a  day,  suitable  for 
individual  and  merchant 
service. 

Illustrated  Catalog 
free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co# 

Ltd..  Box  130, 

York,  Pa. 

We  also  meko 
Engines  and  Boil¬ 
ers.  Sawmills, 

Threshers,  Implements,  etc. 

Write  lor  descriptions. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  it 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  oil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Common  Cleft-graft 

one  will  he  successful,  and  if  both  are 
successful  the  poorest  one  should  be  cut 
off.  The  limbs  not  grafted  can  be  done 
a  year  or  two  later,  according  to  the 
health  of  the  tree.  Joseph,  r.  french. 


Ashes  for  Concrete  Work 

Ou  page  364,  H.  N.,  Massachusetts,  in¬ 
quires  regarding  the  value  of  ashes  of 
hard  or  anthracite  coal  for  concrete  work  ; 
also  inquires  whether  or  not  ashes  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  would  be  of  any  value.  We 
have  never  tried  making  blocks  of  ashes, 
but  from  the  experience  we  have  had  with 
ashes  we  can  corroborate  Dr.  Dean  in  his 
reply,  as  the  resulting  concrete  is  both 
too  porous  and  lacking  in  strength.  We 
have  been  using  concrete  walls  at  the 
base  of  all  our  greenhouses  to  a  height  of 
2  to  4  ft,  and  5  in.  thick.  These  wTalls, 
some  of  which  have  stood  for  six  years, 
show  no  signs  of  disintegration,  though 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  only  ashes 
from  bituminous  coal  arc  used.  I  have 
seen  walls  erected  with  anthracite  coal 
ashes  fall  down  after  a  few  seasons’ 
freezing.  A  greenhouse  wall  is  nearly 
always  wet  during  Winter,  either  on  the 
inside  or  outside,  and  it  is  a  pretty  severe 
test  for  any  material  of  this  nature. 

We  use  only  the  fine  ashes  as  they  come 
through  the  shaking  grate,  and  all  cinder 
that  will  not  go  through  a  screen  of 
about  1%-in.  mesh  is  discarded.  We 
have  never  added  any  sand,  using  only 
ashes  and  cement,  one  part  cement  to 
seven  or  eights  parts  ashes,  by  measure. 
The  materials  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  when  dry  and  made  sloppy  wet 
when  put  in  the  forms,  and  tamped  thor¬ 
oughly.  Some  of  these  walls  are  plas¬ 
tered  on  outside  and  others  are  not.  We 
also  have  a  tobacco  shed  20x60  ft.,  with 
cellar  7  ft.  deep,  the  walls  8  in.  thick,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  the  same  material.  The  re¬ 
sulting  concrete  is  somewhat  porous, 
though  remarkably  tough. 

_ ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Farm  operations  will  he  curtailed  very 
decidedly.  Farm  laborers  have  nearly 
all  gone  to  the  city,  and  the  plan  is,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  do  just  what  the 
farmer  and  family  can  handle  alone, 
raising  everything  possible  that  will  be 
needed  for  home  consumption.  There 
is  no  use  raising  crops  to  sell  for  less 
than  cost,  and  the  city  man  must  some 
day  understand  that  if  he  has  food  to  eat 
he  must  do  as  he  would  be  done  by 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  E.  D.  G. 

Wheat,  .$2.25  bu. ;  corn,  $2.10  bu. ; 
oats,  $2.10  bu. ;  hay,  $40  per  ton ;  straw, 
$15;  butter,  SOc  lb.;  eggs,  7.5c  doz. ; 
chickens,  42c  per  lb.  Everything  sells 
high ;  good  fresh  cows,  $135  to  $225 ; 
horses,  $175  to  $275.  it.  K. 

j  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shortage 


As  foul  as 

$10 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 

Hcrtzler  &  Zook  0  All/ 
Portable  Wood  Onll 

and  bo  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
itable  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Mouey  refunded 
33a.  6  tf  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO..  Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 

WAGON 


Low  etecl  wheels,  wide  tires,  mako 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 


EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy,  Ilk 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

£/\Y  1/DTI  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
OULVEV  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  E.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morrlstown, Tenn. 


WELL  DR^SNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


HIGHOpRAYERS 

WT  38  Years 

Expe 


Pressure^ 


Experience 

Ospraymo  With  speclatfeaturesaUtheirown. 

Catalan  ,  They  claim  your  kind  attention, 

p  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone. 

J  ILL  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  FORCE  WIST  CQ.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  Hew  York 


AGENTS  WANTED  jffiKSSSfc 

subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULH0LLAN0,  General  delivery,  Columbus.  Ohio 
or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYorkCity 
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MAKE  YOUR  TRUCK 
GARDEN  A  SUCCESS 


Exterminate  the  hidden 
pests  before  they  destroy 
your  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables. 


The  easy  satisfactory  method  is 


A  LESSER  SPRA  YER 
with  the  proper  insecticide 


The  Red- Head  model  is  particularly 
adapted  to  garden  work,  because  it 
covers  a  large  number  of  plants  in  a 
short  time. 


Every  Lesser  Sprayer  is  equipped  with 
the  patented  self-lubricating  plunger. 
This  insures  always  an  easy  operation 
and  a  steady,  forceful  spray. 


Ask  t/our  deal¬ 
er  about  our 
new  Red-Head 
Sprayer  No. 30 


LESSER 

Mfg.  Co. 
Olenn,  N.  Y. 


Lesser  Cow 
Comfort  in¬ 
creases  milk 
production. 


| 


wwum ///////, 

The  best-built  drills 
on  t  he  in  :i  r  k  e  t — 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
teed — positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft-box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavv  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  nr  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 
Phelps,  New  York 


Write  for 
Catalog  — 
now !  It’s 
a  money¬ 
maker. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 


and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

SnJco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guarantees 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
frelirht  within  s  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover;  New  Plant  Hired 
Man 

(Continued  from  page  521) 

from  Hawaii  shows  that  they  grew  two 
crops  in  the  season — the  second  from 
seed  produced  hv  the  first  crop.  The  first 
averaged  five  feet  in  height,  the  second 
4^4 — with  fully  seven  weeks  bloom  for 
the  bees.  I11  Mississippi  seeds  wore  sown 
in  the  Fall  to  see  if  they  would  endure 
tlie  Southern  Winters.  The  plants  came 
through  the  Winter,  and  by  May  15  were 
large  enough  to  plow  'tinder  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing — thus  indicating  a  new  value  for  the 
plant.  In  -fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
clover  is  to  serve  as  the  unusual  nitrogen 
hired  man.  It  may  not  seed  fully  as  far 
North  as  Canada,  though  there  are  early 
maturing  strains  which  may  be  developed. 

A  Promising  Crop. — On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  manurial  plant  that  has  been  found 
or  popularized  in  recent  years.  We  can 
see  at  once  a  dozen  ways  iu  which  it 
may  be  utilized  by  Eastern  farmers.  The 
West  and  Northwest  are  far  ahead  of  us 
in  methods  of  utilizing  the  old  two-year 
Sweet  clover — yet  it  might  prove  of  far 
greater  value  on  our  soils  than  on  the 
richer  Western  land.  Many  of  our 
farmers  have  discredited  Sweet  clover  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  is  a  weed  and  because 
they  think  they  must  lose  one  year  of 
growth  while  it  is  getting  ready  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  big  crop.  As  for  “weeds,”  we 
forget  that  many  of  our  present  popular 
greens  and  vegetables  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  value.  We  shall  live  to 
learn  that  the  “weed”  of  today  is  the 
wealth  of  tomorrow.  The  annual  Sweet 
clover  is  as  the  trotting  horse  to  the  ox 
team  as  compared  with  the  common 
variety.  Any  farmer  who  needs  to  fill 
his  soil  with  organic  matter  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  following: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tests  made 
thus  far  with  the  annual  white  Sweet 
clover  was  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  1010.  when  the  clover 
was  sown  with  Iowa  103  oats.  The  oats 
were  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
per  acre,  and  biennial  clover  was  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  per  acre,  with  a 
small  amount  of  seed  of  the  annual  white 
Sweet  clover  scattered  iu  also.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  stand  of  clover  was  secured. 
When  the  oats  were  in  the  milk  stage 
they  were  cut  with  a  mower  for  hay.  clip¬ 
ping  the  clover  plants  off  close  to  the 
ground.  Following  the  removal  of  the 
oats  the  clover  grew  vigorously.  The  bi¬ 
ennial  white  Sweet  clover,  which  made  a 
very  thick  stand,  grew  to  a  height  of 
about  IS  inches,  while  the  annual  white 
Sweet  clover  plants  grew  to  a  height  of 
from  three  to  4%  feet  and  came  into 
bloom,  but  did  not  set  seed.  Similar  re¬ 
ports  regarding  the  growth  of  this  clover 
when  seeded  in  with  small  grain  have 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Pasture  Possibilities. — In  Kansas 
thp  clover  was  seeded  in  the  Spring  on 
Winter  wheat.  This  wheat  made  a  rank, 
heavy  growth,  yet  after  it  was  cut  the 
Sweet  clover  came  on  and  made  a  growth 
of  3i'o  to  41/)  foot — and  matured  seed. 
Let  any  man  consider  the  amount  of  pas¬ 
ture  for  hogs  or  cattle  .this  growth  of 
clover  would  make,  or  how  it  would  fit 
the  land  for  corn  or  potatoes !  Why 
cannot  you  do  the  same  after  any  crop 
which  will  mature  at  least  10  weeks  be¬ 
fore  frost?  Someone  might  easily  have 
made  a  fortune  by  holding  this  seed  like 
a  miser  until  a  large  quantity  had  been 
gathered,  and  then  offering  it  at  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price.  That  has  been  done 
many  times  with  worthless  “varieties”  by 
using  some  well-advertised  name,  like  a 
piece  of  cheese  to  entice  the  mice.  In 
the  case  of  this  new  clover  a  full  and  free 
distribution  will  be  made.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  several  seed  com¬ 
panies  are  at  work  developing  strains  of 
this  annual  clover,  but  the  original  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  at  the  Iowa  College, 
and  full  credit  should  be  given  Mr.  H.  D. 
Hughes.  The  Iowa  College  is  now  ready 
to  distribute  small  samples  of  the  seed  to 
farmers  everywhere  who  will  try  it  and 
report.  Write  to  the  Farm  Crops  Section, 
Iotra  Agricultural  College.  Ames ,  Iowa. 


Medicine  for  the  Garden 


TO  hear  the  real  Caruso — to 
hear  all  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  world  in  , your 'own 
home  just  as  they  want  you  to 
hear  them,  it  is  as  necessary  that 
you  should  have  aVictrola  as  that 
you  should  have  their  Victor 
Records. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor 
Records  are  scientifically  co-  / 
ordinated  and  synchronized  in  /j 
the  processes  of  manufacture,  H 
making  it  necessary  to  use  11 
them  together  to  achieve  a  11 
perfect  result.  if_ 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  Write 
to  us  for  catalogs  and  name  of 
nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co, 
Camden,  N.  J, 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE 


PROCLAIM*  FIRST  QUALITY  VM» 
lOtSTinrs  ML  PRODUCTS  01  TML 

^VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.  y 


Patented 


529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


TTHE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


GRANGERS  LIME 


economy  than  it  ever  was. 


ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  and 
lasts  from  5  to  io  times  as  long  asordinary  roofs. 
Our  catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  and  fire¬ 
proof.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  roof  you  can  buy 
m  ,!e  ‘  Wrke  today  forfree  roofing  catalog 

No.  ,2  i -Catalogs  also  on  Armco  Wire  Fence  and 
Corn  Cnbs  for  the  asking. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.B  Middletown,  0. 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH 


STUMP  PULLER 


-^vW.Smith  Grubber  «« 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.  12,  LA  CRESCENT.  MINN 


\VUen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
llie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Can  you  tell  me  what  our  gardeu  soil  is 
iu  need  of?  My  husband  puts  all  the 
leaves  that  we  rake  up  in  the  Fall  on  it, 
and  in  the  Spring  spades  them  under. 
For  the  past  two  years  we  have  had 
quite  a  time  making  things  grow.  The 
stalks  are  thin  and  plants  look  sickly : 
vegetables  are  small  and  very  backward, 
not  at  all  like  they  used  to  be.  Can  it  be 
that  the  leaves  are  at  fault?  We  use  just 
common  manure.  Should  we  use  other 
fertilizer  besides?  mrs.  p.  a.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  great  trouble  with  this  soil  is  that 
it  is  sour.  Most  garden  crops  will  not 
thrive  in  an  acid  soil.  Leaves,  as  they 
fall,  contain  considerable  acid,  and.  if 
they  are  worked  into  the  soil  year  after 
year,  there  will  be  trouble.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  sweeten  this  land.  After 
spading  or  plowing,  spread  lime  in  the 
rough  furrows  and  work  it  into  the  soil. 
You  do  not  say  how  large  your  garden  is. 
but  in  such  a  case  lime  at  the  rate  of  one 
tou  per  acre  should  be  used.  The  leaves 
and  the  manure  supply  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen,  but  are  lacking  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid—  both  elements  greatly 
needed  in  garden  soil.  We  should  use  al 
the  rote  of  400  lbs.  of  ground  lime  or 
acid  phosphate  per  acre,  and,  if  possible, 
S00  lbs.  of  wood  ashes. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
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Grangers  Lime  Company 

Sales  Oflices  :  Works : 

Frelinghuysen  Ave.  I  Hartford.  Conn.  West  Stockbridge* 

Newark.  N.  J.  |  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Mass. 
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’"THE  FERTILIZER  that  you  put  on 
*  hay  land  is  used  over  and  over.  It  not 
only  increases  the  yield  of  hay,  but  it  also 
increases  the  yield  of  the  crops  which  follow. 

At  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  560  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  increased  the  yield  of  hay  2,800 
pounds.  This  extra  return  alone  paid  for  the  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  gave  1 00  per  cent  profit  on  the  investment. 

But  that  wasn’t  all.  When  this  field  was  put  in 
corn  the  next  year,  without  the  addition  of  any  more 
fertilizer ,  the  increase  in  corn  was  25  bushels  per 
acre.  The  heavy  growth  of  timothy  roots  and  stub¬ 
ble  on  the  fertilized  land  added  enough  humus  and 
plantfood  to  make  the  difference. 

The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  found  that 
fertilizer  increased  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  lyf 
tons  per  acre.  This  extra  organic  matter  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  30  tons  of 
manure,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  through  all  parts  of  the  soil. 

And  remember  that  more  hay  to  feed  means  more 
manure  to  go  back  on  the  land.  Use  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  insure  maximum  hay  yields.  This  fertili¬ 
zer  will  be  used  over  and  over  again  on  the  crops 
which  fellow. 

Write  for  our  bulletins,  “Fertilizing  the  Grass  Land’’  and 
“Fertilize  to  Keep  More  Livestock.’'  Alsc  ask  for  our 
Automatic  Formula  Finder,  which  helps  to  select  the  right 
fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  the  farm.  Both  are  free  for 
the  asking. 


\ 


“High  Analysis’’  Fertilizers  for  Grasses  and  Clovers 

Top-dressing  for 

Seeding 

Top-dressing 

Clover,  Alfalfa 

down 

for  Grass 

and  Pastures 

Sandy  Soil.  .2-10-6 

7-8-Q 

0  10-8 

Loam  Soil . .  2-10-4 

7-8-3 

0-12-4 

Clay  Soil.  .2-12-2 

7-8-0 

0-12-2 

Our  Automatic  Formula  Finder  will  help 

you  select  the  right 

fertilizer  for  the  other  crops  on 

the  farm.  Send  for  it.  It’s  free. 

Use  Your  Fertilizer 

Over  and  Over 


| 

v  $$:■<§' 
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SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE 


Photo  Courtesy  Conn.  Experiment  Station 


1732  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg. 


1032  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


. .  •••»»»»♦♦-» 

Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 

BELT  POWER 
Large  Bale  Horse  Power  Presses  <  > 

Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay  “ 
Press  Extras 

Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  1 1 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rubai,  New-Yorker  in' Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  : — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  24G5  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BAKIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scarttered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and'  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  Book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure.”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  yon  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Garden  Culture  for  Wheat 

[There  lias  been  some  discussion  about 
the  possibility  of  growing  the  family  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  (for  coarse  “cereals”)  in 
the  garden.  In  England  a  number  of 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers  are  attempt¬ 
ing  this.  Will  it  pay  in  this  country? 
The  following  notes  are  reliable.] 

I  have  been  growing  wheat  in  different 
ways  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
considerable  data  on  its  performance  un¬ 
der  different  conditions.  I  grow  it  fre¬ 
quently  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  10  to 
18  feet.  long,  about  %  ounce  of  seed  being 
sown  in  sueh  a  row.  On  good  wheat  soil 
it  is  not  unusual  to  obtain  a  pound  of 
wheat  from  a  16-ft.  row.  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  45  bushels  per  acre.  In 
good  seasons  my  better  wheats  will  per¬ 
haps  average  that  amount  when  so  plant¬ 
ed.  It  might  be  possible  to  double  that 
yield  in  favorable  seasons  with  extra 
good  fertilization,  and  if  varieties  with 
stiff  straw  are  used  that  will  stand  up 
when  heavily  fertilized.  M’auy  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  grown  in  England  have  stiff  straw 
and  will  stand  heavy  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion.  while  most  of  our  varieties  adapted 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  are 
likely  to  go  down  under  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  especially  when  the  nitrogen  appli¬ 
cation  is  heavy. 

I  have  also  grown  wheat  in  small  plots, 
spacing  the  seed  at  different  distances. 
In  one  such  experiment  these  Instances 
varied  from  *4  in.  each  way  to  12  in.  each 
way.  distances  being  increased  in.  from 
plot  to  plot.  The  highest  yield  in  this 
particular  experiment  was  from  the  plot 
with  seeds  spaced  l^xl1^  in.,  where  the 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  57  bushels 
per  acre.  The  yields  decreased  gradually 
from  this  to  the  plot  with  12x12  in.  plant¬ 
ings.  where  it  was  at  th  rate  of  about 
seven  bushels.  In  the  plot  where  the 
spacing  was  6x6  in.  the  yield  was  about 
20  bushels.  The  results  might  be  dill  ev¬ 
ent  in  other  years  or  places  or  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  In  another  experiment 
the  plants  were  spaced  1x2  ft.  The  y  ield 
here  was  at  the  rate  of  about  IS  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  method  of  drilling  seed  in  furrows 
six  to  12  inches  apart,  made  with  a  hoe 
or  small  plow,  or  broadcasting  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  rake,  seems  to  me  to  be  better 
for  use  in  growing  wheat  in  a  small  way 
than  attempting  to  space  the  individual 
seeds.  When  considerable  space  is  given 
to  a  plant  it  tillers  more  freely,  but  ripen¬ 
ing  is  delayed  and  the  quantity  of  grain 
may  not  bo  so  good.  Hot  weather  ami 
diseases  have  more  chance  to  injure  these 
later  maturing  plants. 

One  thing  that  may  interfere  with  the 
success  of  growing  wheat  in  a  small  way 
is  the  English  sparrow.  A  flock  of  hun¬ 
gry  sparrows  can  soon  destroy  a  small 
plot  of  wheat,  and  sparrows  are  usually 
very  plentiful  in  and  near  cities  and 
towns.  The  use  of  bearded  varieties  of 
wheat  may  largely  obviate  this  difficulty. 
1  find  that  sparrows  do  not  bother  the 
bearded  wheats  very  much,  but  I  always 
have  beardless  kinds  growing  near.  If 
bearded  wheat  only  were  present,  they 
might  have  a  liking  for  it. 

I  wonder  whether  wheat  will  be  found 
a  really  desirable  crop  for  the  person  who 
has  only  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  work. 
Might  it  not  be  better  for  such  a  person 
to  grow  vegetables — the  things  that  taste 
best  when  they  are  fresh — or  potatoes, 
and  arrange  with  a  farmei.  miller,  com¬ 
mission  man  or  otherwise  for  a  supple  of 
unground  wheat?  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  arrangement  eon  id  be  made  if  there 
is  any  general  demand  for  unground 
wheat.  The  average  person  could  hardly 
expeet  to  get  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  less 
than  1.000  square  feet  of  land.  The  labor 
of  preparing  the  land  and  caring  for  the 
crop  would  he  considerable.  The  cutting 
and  thrashing  of  it  offer  other  problems. 

CLYDE  E.  L EIGHTY. 

Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Eastern 
Wheat  Investigations. 


Cherries  Fail  to  Fruit 

T  have  two  large  oxheart  cherry  trees 
and  they  are  loaded  with  blossoms  every 
year,  hut  never  bear  any  cherries.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Voorheesville,  X.  Y.  m.  j. 

The  word  “oxheart”  denotes  a  class 
of,  cherries  which  are  large,  meaty  va¬ 
rieties,  cordate  or  heart-shaped.  Such 
light-fleshed  varieties  as  Napoleon  and 
Yellow  Spanish  belong  in  this  class. 
From  certain  experiments  tried  on  the 
western  coast  we  find  that  Napoleon  es¬ 
pecially  seems  self-sterile.  The  hybrid 
cherries  in  the  Duke  class  also  seem  to 
lack  pollen.  The  only  other  reason  for 
a  full  bloom  without  fruiting  is  that  the 
late  frosts  kill  the  essential  flower  parts. 
It  does  not  seem  prohahlo  that  this  could 
occur  year  after  year,  but  it  does  in  some 
sections.  On  our  trial  grounds  at  Mor- 
risville  (Madison  County)  the  sweet 
cherries  bloom  practically  every  season, 
but  rarely  fruit.  When  the  temperature 
goes  much  below  zero  it  is  injurious  to 
sweet  cherries.  If  the  cause  is  self-steril¬ 
ity  or  lack  of  pollination,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  planting  a  variety  such  as  Black 
Tartarian,  which  blooms  at  the  same  sea¬ 
son.  and  will  furnish  pollen  to  fertilize 
the  blossoms.  In  this  way  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  will  he  borne  on  all  the  trees.  If 
date  of  bloom  can  he  given  we  can  give 
definite  varietv  to  plant  that  blooms  at 
same  time.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  cross-pollination.  T.  h.  t. 
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If  I  had  known  a  furnace  could 
be  put  in  as  easily  as  that,  I 
would  have  had  one  long  ago .  ” 


Takes  only  one  day 
to  install 

DOES  your  present  heating  system  leave  cold  cor¬ 
ners,  icy  halls  and  chilly  bedrooms?  Do  you 
know  that  in  just  one  day  you  can  make  a  com¬ 
plete  change  to  the  efficient  Andes  System?  Think 
of  it,  tomorrow,  in  only  twenty-four  hours,  you  can 
begin  to  have  warm  rooms,  warm  halls,  warm  bedrooms. 
Putting  in  an  Andes  is  like  stepping  out  of  winter  into 
summertime.  And  you  can  do  it  in  just  one  day. 

To  install  the  Andes  One  Pipe,  only  one  register  has 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  floor.  There  are  no  other  pipes 
to  put  in — no  walls  to  be  torn  open,  or  floors  to  be  ripped 
up.  No,  you  escape  all  that  confusion,  and  save  all  that 
expense.  It  can  be  done  in  one  day. 

The  Andes  saves  money  every  day  you  use  it,  too.  It 
often  saves  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount  of 
fuel  formerly  burned — yet  it  gives  you  perfect  heat 
comfort.  Warm,  moist,  healthful  heat,  not  the  un¬ 
healthy,  dry  heat. 

We  guarantee  that  if  the  Andes  does  not  give  you 
perfect  satisfaction  it  will  be  taken  out  and  the  full 
purchase  pric~  returned.  From  long  experience  we 
know  we  can  safely  make  this  guarantee 

Write  for  free  book,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace.  Send  us  the  coupon 
today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

£>EPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Gentlemen : — My  Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnace  is  very  economical  in  fuel 
consumption  and  heats  my  ten-room 
house  to  perfection. — William  H. 
Turrell,  Mgntrose,  Pa.,  March  31, 
1919. 


Gentlemen:  —  -Thirteen  room 
house.  Seven  tons  of  coal  used  this 
year  in  a  260  Andes  One  Pipe.  Go¬ 
ing  to  move  into  another  house  at 
present  heated  by  _  furnace  of  an¬ 
other  make.  Going  to  remove 
present  furnace  and  put  in  Andes 
One  Pine. — John  3aci;vs.  Livonia 
N.  Y. 
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This  is 

SOME  Sprayer! 

Every  farm  will  find  use  for  it 
daily — the  year  round . 

Sprays  trees,  shrubs,  garden  and  field  crops 
for  insects  and  fungus;  sprays  stables,  pig 
and  poultry  pens,  barnyards  for  lice,  vermin 
and  for  disinfecting;  and  handy  too,  for 
washing  windows,  buggies,  autos  and  to 
spray  stock  for  flies. 


BANNER 


SMITH 
N2  22 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

A  sturdy  sprayer  with  a  heavy  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank,  capacity  4  gallons.  It  has  a  brass,  2- 
inch  diameter  pump.  A  few  strokes  and  you 
have  a  strong  pressure  to  deliver  a  fine,  misty 
spray,  or  a  coarse  spray  (as  you  desire)  through 
the  automatic  brass  nozzle. 

The  handle  of  the  pump  locks  into  pump  head 
for  quickly  loosening  and  removing  the  pump 
— also  to  carry  sprayer  in  hand. 

One ,  big,  handy  opening  serves  for  convenient  filling  without 

funnel,  and  for  the  pump. 
Adjustable  strap  with  snap 
ends  serves  to  carry  sprayer 
over  shoulder. 


<^D> 


$M.th  "*** 

„  "BANNER” 

Co*Pd£5jEO  AlA  SPRAtE*’ 


OmCCTIOHS 


«  CO. 

»  JT.  i /*# 


The  No.  22  Banner  is  built 
for  hard  service.  Be  sure 
to  ask  your  dealer  for  it  by 
name. 

Write  for  special  literature 
on  this  sprayer  and  price  for 
brass  or  galvanized  iron  tank 
— if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

D.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Wt  make  50  different 
styles  and  sizes  of  spr av¬ 
ers.  If  interested  in 
smaller  or  larger  spray¬ 
er  send  for  catalog. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Fruits 


Part  X. 

A  Word  of  Warning. — This  is  the 
fifth  report  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
on  new  or  noteworthy  fruits  from  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  objects  of  these  reports  are  to 
describe  the  beet  new  fruits  and  to  call 
attention  to  noteworthy  sorts  which  are 
not  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve. 
It  sometimes  seems  that  these  discussions 
of  new  fruits  invest  them  with  a  value 
that  may  not  belong  to  them.  There  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  growers  to 
plant  at  once  largely  of  sorts  recom¬ 
mended  as  promising  by  the  horticultural 
press  or  by  experiment  stations.  In  other 
words,  discussion  in  the  press  may  put 
a  premium  on  rarity  and  scarcity,  making 
growers  believe  that  that  which  is  un¬ 
common  is  more  desirable  than  that  which 
is  common.  A  word  of  warning,  there¬ 
fore,  is  necessary.  Markets  demand  com¬ 
mon  and  well-known  fruits,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  the  merits  of  new  fruits 
it  is  often  difficult  to  sell  them  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  because  they  are  not  known.  The 
buyer  wants  common  commodities  and  not 
rarities.  The  new  fruits  described  in 
these  articles,  therefore,  should  he  looked 
upon  as  possible  speculations.  A  novelty 
should  be  thoroughly  tided  out  before  it 
is  planted  extensively.  Standard  varie¬ 
ties  should  form  the  basis  of  every  large 
plantation. 

Making  for  Progress. — These  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  must  not  be  mistaken. 
They  are  not  written  with  the  idea  of 
condemning  new  varieties.  To  condemn 
new  fruits  is  to  set  oneself  against  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  long  run  there  can  be 
little  progress  in  fruit-growing  without 
new  fruits.  We  aim  here  only  to  protest 
against  the  rather  too  common  idea  that 
new  varieties  in  large  numbers  should  be 
set  in  commercial  orchards  with  the  hope 
that  their  rarity  and  possibly  some  new 
and  wonderful  character  will  make  them 
more  profitable  than  standard  varieties. 
The  most  profitable  commercial  sorts  are 
those  that  have  an  established  reputation 
as  money-makers.  With  this  mild  caution 
to  fruit-growers  to  make  haste  slowly  in 
planting  largely  of  the  promising  new 
fruits  that  are  brought  forth  from  year 
to  year,  we  pass  to  the  task  of  describing 
some  of  the  worthy  fruits  now  on  proba¬ 
tion  on  the  Experiment  Station  grounds 
at  Geneva,  New  York. 

Cortland  Apple. — The  Cortland  apple 
is  a  cross  between  Ben  Davis  and  McIn¬ 
tosh,  which  originated  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  from  seeds  planted  in 
1S99.  The  fruit  of  the  new  variety  re¬ 
sembles  McIntosh  in  color,  shape,  flesh 
and  odor.  All  who  have  tried  the  two 
apples  side  by  side  agree  that  Cortland 
is  richer  in  flavor  than  McIntosh,  but 
perhaps  the  outstanding  character  that 
may  make  Cortland  an  improvement  on 
McIntosh  is  that  it  keeps  a  few  weeks 
later  in  the  season  in  common  storage. 
The  trees  on  the  Station  grounds  up  to 
the  present  time  are  of  but  moderate 
vigor  and  productiveness.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  are  quite  as  hardy 
as  those  of  McIntosh.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  turn  out  that  they  are  adapted  to 
as  many  different  soils  as  McIntosh  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

Tioga  Apple. — Tioga  is  another  seed¬ 
ling  from  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  which  promises  well.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Sutton  and  Northern  Spy,  seed 
of  which  was  planted  in  1900.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  it  does  not  resemble 
either  parent,  but  is  more  nearly  like 
Newtown  Pippin.  If  it  finds  a  place  in 
the  fruit  culture  of  the  country  it  will 
be  as  a  variety  for  the  Northeastern 
States  to  take  the  place  of  Yellow  New¬ 
town  Pippin  in  localities  where  that 
variety  does  not  thrive.  It  is  not  quite 
as  high  in  flavor  as  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  being  a  little  too  tart  for  most 
palates.  Another  good  character  that 
commends  it  is  that  it  keeps  in  common 
storage  until  late  Winter,  maintaining  its 
handsome  golden  yellow  color  to  the  very 
last. 

King  David  Apple. — King  David  has 
now  been  in  the  markets  for  a  decade  or 
more  but,  notwithstanding,  few  growers 
know  it.  In  the  Northeastern  States  the 
fruits  run  quite  too  small  for  the  general 


market,  and  because  of  the  smallness  of 
the  fruit  the  trees  are  not  sufficiently 
productive.  On  the  grounds  of  this  sta¬ 
tion,  however,  the  trees  make  up  in  num¬ 
bers  of  fruits  what  the  fruits  lack  in  size. 
The  quality  of  the  apples  is  most  excel¬ 
lent,  few  other  sorts  meeting  so  well  the 
demand  for  a  rich,  spicy  dessert  apple. 
The  apples  also  are  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance,  attracting  the  eye  at  once  wherever 
shown  in  fruit  exhibits.  In  some  seasons 
the  apples  water-core  if  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  too  late.  Whether  or  not 
King  David  can  be  grown  as  a  commercial 
variety,  it  certainly  can  be  recommended 
for  home  plantations. 

Golden  Delicious  Apple. — Golden 
Delicious  is  creating  the  sensation 
of  the  times  among  apple  growers. 
It  is  being  more  widely  talked  about 
than  any  other  sort,  and  apple  growers 
everywhere  want  to  know  about  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  several  trees  on  the  .sta¬ 
tion  grounds  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  three  and 
four-year-old  trees  growing  at  Geneva  are 
handsome  young  specimens,  and  promise 
well  for  the  future.  Such  fruits  of 
Golden  Delicious  as  have  been  seen  by 
the  writer  have  appeared  promising  in¬ 
deed.  They  arc  excellent  in  quality,  being 
often  better  in  this  character  than  the 
well-known  Grimes  Golden,  with  which 
it  must  be  compared.  Fruit-growers  every¬ 
where  at  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
try  a  few  trees  of  Golden  Delicious  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  make  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  sort,  and  with  the  certainty  that  it  is 
a  variety  which  every  man  wants  in  liis 
home  orchard. 

The  J.  II.  Hale  Peach. — This  variety 
has  been  mentioned  in  one  or  two  of  the 
preceding  articles  of  this  series.  It  does 
not  need  an  introduction  nor  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  mentioning  it,  we  only  want 
to  say  that  it  fruited  heavily  in  Western 
New  York  for  the  first  time  in  1919,  and 
that  the  trees  behaved  most  excellently 
and  the  fruits  were  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  A  good  many  growers  confuse  it 
with  Elberta,  but  it  is  typically  distinct 
from  that  well-known  sort  in  being  more 
globular,  a  little  larger  in  size  and  a  little 
better  in  color.  From  reports  that  come 
in  to  us,  it.  is  to  be  feared  that  Elberta 
is  being  substituted  rather  generally  for 
the  J.  II.  Hale. 

June  Elberta  Peach. — Peach  growers 
everywhere  want  a  peach  of  the  Elberta 
type  which  is  a  little  earlier  than  this 
well-known  sort.  June  Elberta  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  this  honor.  On  the  grounds  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  it  is  a 
wonderfully  attractive  peach,  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  large,  of  a  handsome  yellow,  with  a 
blush  on  the  sunny  side  that  makes  it  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  peaches.  It  begins 
to  ripen  early  in  August,  the  fruits  matur¬ 
ing  at  approximately  the  same  time,  and 
running  very  uniform.  The  flesh  is  a 
deep,  rich  yellow,  slightly  streaked  with 
red,  and  almost  free  from  the  stone.  The 
quality  is  good,  but  is  a  little  lacking  in 
sweetness  and  richness.  To  most  palates, 
however,  it  is  equal  to  or  an  improvement 
on  Elberta.  The  variety  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  trial  by  all  peach  growers. 

Imperial  Epineu.se  and  Agen  Plums. 
— These  two  varieties  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  previous  articles  an<l  need  no 
lengthy  discussion  in  thus  article.  Of  the 
200  and  more  varieties  of  plums  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Geneva  Station,  Imperial 
Epineuse  and  Agen  lead  all  others  in 
quality  of  fruit.  Moreover,  the  trees  are 
large,  vigorous,  hardy  and  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Every  man  who  grows  plums  in  a 
commercial  plantation  should  try  these 
two  sorts,  and  certainly  better  sorts  for 
the  home  orchard  cannot  be  found.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  nurserymen  in  the  East  have 
not  begun  to  propagate  these  varieties, 
and  buyers  must  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  obtain  trees.  From  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  asking  where  these  two  plums  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  nurserymen 
would  find  it  most  profitable  to  make  a 
specialty  o?  Imperial  Epineuse  and  Agen. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

“Dearest,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you.” 
“That’s  what  mother  says,  Harold.  It’s 
so  nice  to  see  you  two  agreeing.” — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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EVERY  car  owner  can  have  the  extra  long  battery  life  and  never-failing  service  that 
Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Batteries  give.  For  there  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  battery  of  correct 
type  and  capacity  for  every  car,  whatever  its  make  or  model. 


Country  driving  demands  a  rigid,  dependable  battery  of  super-strength  and  power — a 
battery  that  does  not  require  you  to  make  special  trips  to  town  for  attention — a  battery  that 
will  withstand  the  jolts  and  give  you  sure  starts,  bright  lights  and  freedom  from  battery 
worries. 

Such  a  battery  is  the  Prest-O-Lite.  Its  sturdy  construction  makes  it  the  one  best  battery 
for  the  farmer’s  car. 

Any  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  will  install  a  Prest-O-Lite  battery  in  your  car  at  once, 
or  when  your  present  battery  wears  out. 


List  of  Cars  Exhibited  at  Recent  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows 


Car 

Correct 

Prest-O-Lite 

Battery 

Car 

Ford  . 

Correct 

Prest-O-Lite 

Battery 

. 611  RHNF 

Car 

Correct 

Prest-O-Lite 

Battery 

Allen . 

WHN 

Franklin  . 

. 129 

JFN 

Oldsmobile  . 

.611 

RHN 

Anderson  . 

. 613 

WHN 

Grant  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Olympian  . 

.611 

RHN 

Apperson  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Haynes  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Overland  . 

.611 

RHN 

Auburn  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Hollier  . 

. 127 

RHN 

Packard  . 

.610 

WHN 

Biddle  . 

. 615 

RHN2 

Holmes  . 

. 611 

WHN 

Paige  . 

.613 

RHN 

Briscoe  . 

. 613 

WHN2 

Hudson  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Paterson . 

..611 

RHN 

Buick  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Hupmobile  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Peerless  . 

.615 

RHN 

Cadillac  . 

. 613 

CM2 

Jackson  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Pierce-Arrow  . 

..617 

RHN7 

Case  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Jordon  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Pilot . 

.611 

RHN 

Chalmers  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Xing  . 

. 615 

RHN 

Premier  . 

.613 

RHN 

Chandler  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Kissel  Kar . 

. 611 

RHN 

Reo  . 

.613 

RHN 

Chevrolet  . 

. -611 

RHN 

Kline  Kar . 

. 613 

RHN 

Roamer  . 

.613 

RHN 

Cleveland  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Lexington  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Saxon  . 

.611 

RHN 

Cole  . 

. 613 

BHN 

Liberty . 

. 611 

RHN 

Sayers  . 

.613 

WHN 

Columbia  . 

. 611 

RHN 

McFarlan  . 

. 619 

WHN 

Scripps-Booth  . 

.613 

RHN 

Comet  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Marmon  . 

. 615 

RHN 

Standard  . 

.615 

WHN2 

Commonwealth 

. 613 

RHN 

Maxwell  . 

. 613 

WHN 

Stearnes-Knight . 

.  129 

RHN3 

Crow-Elkart  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Mercer  . 

. 619 

JFN 

Stephens  Six . 

.611 

RHN 

Davis  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Mitchell  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Stevens-Duryea  . 

.613 

CM2 

Dixie  Flyer . 

. 611 

RHN 

Moline-Knight . 

. 613 

RHN 

Studebaker  . 

.613 

RHN 

Dodge  Bros . 

. 127 

RHN 

Monitor  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Stutz  . 

.615 

RHN 

Dorris  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Monroe  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Templar  . 

..613 

RHN 

Dort  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Moon  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Velie  . 

.613 

RHN 

Elcar  . 

RHN 

Nash  . 

. 611 

RHN 

Westcott  . 

.611 

RHN 

Elgin . 

. 611 

RHN 

National  . 

. 615 

RHN2 

Willys-Knight  . 

.615 

RHN2 

Fiat  . 

. 619 

WHN 

Oakland  . 

. 613 

RHN 

Winton  . 

..615 

AH2 

Many  leading  man 

ufacturers  have  selected  the  Prest-O-Lite 

storage 

battery  as 

standard  equipment  on 

all 

their  cars 

Any  one  of  the  2000  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations  will  test  your  battery ,  add  distilled  water,  and  give  you  the  charging 


rate  for  your  generator,  whatever  battery'  you  have  now. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada ,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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You  Can ’t  Fool  a  Farmer 
on  Footwear! 

YOU  might  buy  poor  boots  or  arctics 
once  but  the  next  time  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  look  around  for  something  else. 
That  very  fact  is  bringing  more  people 
to  Goodrich  -every  day,  for  once  wear¬ 
ing  “Hi-Press”  jthey  never  change. 
Pair  for  pair  they  will  give  you  more 
service  than  any  other  footwear  made, 
and  they  look  better  and  fit  better. 

Arctics,  Sockovers,  Perfections  and 
Boots  are  in  big  demand  now.  Look 
for  the  Red  Line  ’Round  the  Top. 
Over  50,000  dealers. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akrcn,  Ohio 

Goodrich 


Hi-Press 

Rubber  Footwear 


We  Saved  Big  and  Got 
a  Much  Better  Range” 


—nay  thousands  of  letters  received  from  my  customers 
from  coast  to  coast.  Over  800,000  buyers  say  you  cannot, 
beat  Kalumnzoo  quality.  Yet  my  priccB  save  you  fom  20 
to  40  per  cent  because  you  deal  direct  with  the  man  who 
builds  your  stove. 


Write  for  My  Catalog 

—find  out  what  you  can  save.  Get  money-saving 
prices  on  stoves,  range*.  oil  und  gas  ranges* 
furnaces,  refrigerators,  firelesa  cookers,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  cream  separators,  paint,  wall 
paper,  in-door  closets,  etc.  Cush  or  credit. 

Ath  for  Catalog  Wo.  1 14- 


Ths  Old  Stove  Matter” 


~ KALAMAZOO  MFG.  CO.,  Mfrs. 

A  Kalamazoo 

Jp  We  Pay  “  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Direct  to  You” 

;0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  set  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  correspondent  asks  if  it  would  not  do 
as  well  to  get  tomato  plants  that  have 
been  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  South¬ 
ern  Georgia,  as  they  would  be  hardier 
than  hotbed  plants,  lie  seems  to  over¬ 
look  the  time  needed  to  get  tomato  plants 
in  good  shape  for  the  earliest.  As  u  rule 
the  seed  for  the  earliest  tomatoes  must  he 
sown  10  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  set  the 
plants  in  the  open  ground  in  that  locality. 
This  means  here  in  Southeastern  Mary¬ 
land  that  the  seed  must  lie  sown  the  first 
week  in  February,  so  we  can  set  them 
the  middle  of  April.  Hut  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness,  no  one  who  knows  how  to  grow 
early  tomatoes  ever  set  out  a  hotbed  plant. 
That  is,  a  plant  grown  from  seed  sown 
in  a  hotbed  under  glass  till  after  it:  has 
been  at  least  once  transplanted  and  set 
deeper  to  make  more  roots  and  given 
room  for  development  of  stoutness  rather 
than  height,  and  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air  till  the  stem  changes  from  a  tender 
green  to  a  purplish  tint.  The  rule  as  to 
date  for  seed  sowing  is  the  same  North 
or  South.  Seed  can  lie  sown  in  Southern 
Georgia  in  March  in  the  open  ground, 
ami  the  plants  may  get  caught.  Hut  seed 
sown  anywhere  in  March  will  not  make 
the  earliest  fruit.  The  early  Spring 
weather  is  treacherous  in  the  South,  as  I 
have  often  had  experience  with  the  Spring 
reverses.  In  North  Carolina  on  the  2(>tli 
of  March,  1894,  the  mercury  stood  from 
1(5  degrees  above  zero  to  21  degrees  above 
in  different  localities,  while  previous  to 
that  for  weeks  it  had  been  Summer  weath¬ 
er,  and  once  the  mercury  was  up  to  90. 
Since  seed  for  early  tomatoes  here  must 
be  sown  early  In  February,  it  is  evident 
(hat  seed  sown  ill  Southern  Georgia  can¬ 
not  make  the  earliest  plants  if  sown  in 
March,  and  to  grow  them  as  early  as  we 
can  here  by  the  use  of  glass  they  must  he 
sown  in  Southern  Florida ;  for  the  last 
two  days  in  February  just  past,  the  mer¬ 
cury  for  two  days  in  succession  marked 
32  n(:  Jacksonville,  Fla.  I  have  had  to¬ 
mato  plants  from  Southern  Georgia,  big. 
lusty  plants,  hut  with  only  about  a  tap¬ 
root,  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  rows 
where  seed  were  grown.  Sot  at  same 
time  my  homegrown  plants  were  set,  they 
began  to  make  ripe  tomatoes  the  middle 
of  July,  while  mine  began  to  ripen  June 
12.  Iu  the  cool  Spring  season  we  cannot 
overcome  the  matter  of  ng<*  iu  tin*  plants. 
The  plants  from  far  South  will  be  all 
right  for  the  main  crop. 

Our  early  tomatoes  here  will  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  cold  frames  about  tin*  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  and  will  he  fully  exposed  to 
I  lie  air  at  every  opportunity  on  bright, 
sunny  days.  They  will  be  set  4  in.  apart 
each  way  and  set  deeper  so  that  when 
transplanted  to  the  garden  they  will  come 
up  with  a  mass  of  roots  and  soil  as  large 
as  my  fist,  and  set  iu  holes  filled  with 
water  they  grow  right  off  without  any 
wilting.  Another  matter  in  which  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  many  :  That  is  in  using  dirt 
bands,  paper  pots,  etc.,  for  plants.  Plants 
(hat  I  grow  in  any  portable  container  I 
put  in  the  regular  earthen  flower  pot  from 
2%  to  4  in.  size.  These  are  better,  nnd% 
in  the  long  run  cheaper  than  any  of  the' 
hands  or  paper  pots.  I  am  now  using 
2-in.  pots  bought  10  years  ago  for  $3  per 
1.000,  and  4-in.  pots  which  cost  me  less 
than  one  cent  each,  and  the  pots  are  si  ill 
as  good  as  ever.  My  tomato  plants,  lift¬ 
ed  from  the  frame  with  a  trowel,  are  just 
as  good  as  any  in  dirt  bands,  and  easier 
to  handle  and  set. 

It  is  now  the  1st  of  March  and  cold 
enough  for  January.  Hut  now  is  the  time 
for  sowing  the  eggplant  seed  in  the  hot- 
hod  or  greenhouse.  As  it  is  never  best 
to  set  these  in  the  garden  till  the  last  of 
May,  I  grow  them  entirely  in  pots,  set¬ 
ting  them  in  2%-in.  pots  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  rough  leaves  in  the  flats  where 
the  seed  was  sown,  and  when  these  small 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  are 
shifted  into  4-in.  pots  and  grown  into  big 
plants  before  turning  them  out  into  the 
garden.  The  soil  is  then  warm  and  they 
grow  off  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  we  can  get  the  tomato  plants  out 
and  have  them  live,  the  earlier  the  fruit¬ 
ing.  Hut  I  always  grow  some  surplus  and 
reserve  in  the  frames  in  case  of  disaster. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  people  wait¬ 
ing  to  take  the  surplus  if  I  do  not  need 
them.  Sweet  peppers  I  treat  as  I  do  egg¬ 
plants.  Tied  down  with  rheumatism  sill 
Winter,  it  looks  bad  for  the  garden,  for 
hands  are  not  to  be  had.  and  my  hands 
are  almost  useless  unless  I  could  get  about 
on  foot.  Iu  fact,  it  looks  as  though  Ibis 
country  will  soon  he  able  only  to  feed 
itself  if  some  means  are  not  found  for 
helping  the  farmers  to  make  normal  crops. 
Europe  will  have  to  feed  itself.  A  few 
large  growers  here  manage  to  get  hands, 
for  the  negro  always  prefers  to  work  in 
a  gang,  tq  chatter  when  at  work  but  to 
get  a  hand  to  work  by  himself  in  the  gar¬ 
den  is  about  impossible. 

Damage*  to  plants  has  been  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  in  the  terrible  Winter  of  1917- 
18,  probably  owing  to  lack  of  snow.  Fall- 
sown  spinach  is  about  dead.  Leeks  are 
browned  half  way  to  the  ground,  and 
onions  likewise.  In  fact,  it  seems  t l»ut  my 
old  Scotch  friend  was  right,  for  it  was  a 
northwest  wind  on  December  21,  and  the 
wind  has  blown  from  the  northwest  more 
than  from  any  other  direction,  so  that 
the  weather  has  been  steadily  cold.  Hut 
March  is  here,  aud  the  sun  is  climbing 
towards  the  north,  aud  while  I  have  not 
seen  a  robin  I  know  they  are  coming  us 
usual.  w.  P.  MASSEY. 
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Cabbage  Seed 

Danish  Ball  Head,  Short  Stem 
Danish  Winter  Round  Head,  Late 
Copenhagen  Extra  Early  Round 
Glory  of  Enkhousen 
All  Head  Early 

Red  Cabbage,  Danish  Stone  Head 

Imported 

BY 

M.  Klitgord 

Lima,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices 

CDCfl  A  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
LblnL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midscason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Delaware 
new -land  grown.  Fresh  dug  direct  from  Nursery  to  you. 
(•uaranteed  tlrst-elass  and  true  to  name.  Our  big  FREE! 
CATALOG  (rives  descriptions,  illustrations  and  prices  of 
variet  ies,  also  complete,  culture  directions,  Write  today. 

Buntings'  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selby ville,  Del. 


Strawberry 


IUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.  ST.  REGIS 
RASPBERRY,  BLOWER  BIACK 
BERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

by  Itenj.  Barrett  &  Son,  Illue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  ".taVarnuto1eff strnin 


Raspberries.  Send  for  list.  BERT  BAKER, 


pure.  Al.o 

Hooiich  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WATSON’S  Prolific  III.  ACK  It  A  « IMIF.lt  It  Y.  The 

most  productive  and  finest  quality  of  all.  Empire 
Fed.  Flams.  Ira  1*.  Watson,  Krkdonia,  New  York 


For  our  SEED  and  PLANT 
catalogue 

IT’S  A  DANDY  THIS  YEAH 
CALKIt  HOGGS  &  SON 

ChtiHold,  Delaware 


TESTED  SEED  COMMAS 

Clouds  Yellow  Dent  Field  Corn  for  houvy  soils. 
Johnston  County  White  for  light  soils.  Yielded  an 
enormous  crop  ln&tyear  on  light  soils.  Price,  $1  25 
per  peck ;  54.50  per  bn.  leRoy  S.  Pelhnsn.  Richfield,  Pa. 

O  N  I  N  Q  ¥7  17  P)  Best  strains  of  Yol- 
O  H.  H,  U  low.  Red  and  White 
globes.  .Send  for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio 

YELLOW  DENT  (IMPROVED  I.E  AMINO  >  and 
White  Surlace  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn 

Lowest  test  in  germination,  DOS;  highest,  99<f. 
(H3.25  per  l)ii.  Fivo  btiB.  or  over  at  #13  por  hit.  Two 
samples  for  lOc.  Stumps  for  reply. 

R.  O.  MacKley  -  Brogueville,  Pr.. 

nrqutx  SIMtINO  WHEAT.  Good  seed.  Price  low. 
A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  Now  York 

5,000  Small  Size  APPLE  TREES  dkLIvjekkd 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


M 


Cuts  a  milo  of  ditch  a  day, 
V-shaped,  wido  or  narrow,  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet.  Builds  terraces 
and  levees,  fills  up  old  ditches 
and  gullies.  Sent  you  oa 
1  TEN  DAYS*  TRIAL 
Does  the  work  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Lightest  draft, 
all  steel.  Reversible. 

Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  85  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

ol«l  or  i»*w,  l«rgu  or  urnnll  libraries  of  books. 
.  Autouruph  L,.tt„r«.  Stamp*,  ate..  purchu*e<) 
for  coat).  Will  rail  nt  yo»*r  rraiornro  and  ratnovo  iturcunao  frou  of 
charao.  When  writing  plraao  aLalo  quantity  of  liooka. 

Catalogue  of  Book •  S*nt  on  Requut 

THE  BOOK  CORNER,  SkfaMTS 
Young  Man  Opening  Sales  Agency  nh'VlJtJ 

N.  Y.  State,  desires  agencies,  commission  basis,  for 
articles  of  merit.  F.  J.  A.,  25  Ford  Place,  Bridyeitorl.  Conn 


For  Sale  Greenhouse  Plant  Retail  Buiincis 

Four  L'OC-ft.  Lord  ami  Burnham  houses,  GO-ft.  pro¬ 
pagating  house,  packing  house,  work  room  and  bulb 
co  lar.  Now  concrete  boilor  room.  New  tubular 
boiler  with  56-ft.  brick  chimney.  22  acres.  8-room 
remodoled  house,  new  concrete  cow  barn,  hoghouso, 
etc.  City  water.  .Stock  and  tools.  1919  Iteo  truck. 
Must  be  sold  nt  once.  Solo  agency. 

T.  D.  FAULKNER,  Hartford-Aetna  Bank  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Cl. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i  t 
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Building  a  Storage  Cellar 

T  wish  to  build  a  storage  place  to  hold 
not  more  than  100  Im.  of  potatoes  at  our 
Summer  home  in  Delaware,  just  below 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  soil  here  is 
thin,  but  is  underlaid  with  a  deep  heavy 
rbiv’  (some  potter’s  clay)  and  I  have 
b  urned  by  experience  that  il  is  practically 
impossible  to  keep  water  out  of  any  cellar 
ju  this  locality  during  the  Winter. 

Germantown,  I’a  Q*  K  P. 

G.  E.  F.  has  a  pretty  difficult  propo¬ 
sition  if  he  cannot,  go  under  ground  at 
ail  for  fear  of  surface  water,  or  possibly 
the  water  comes  from  the  other  direction, 
in  which  instance  banking  on  the  surface 
will  not  remedy  the  difficulty.  An  av<;h 
to  hold  100  bit.  of  potatoes  would  not 
need  be  very  large,  and  could  easily  be 
constructed  watertight,  from  the  out¬ 
side  as  well  as  the  inside  by  building  tbe 
portion  under  the  ground  the  same  as  a 

cistern  is  constructed.  An  arch  0  or  N 
feet  wide,  and  10  or  1-  ft.  long  would 
Eive  ample  room  for  quite  a  few  more 
than  100  bu..  aiul  could  be  erected  either 
umler  the  surface  or  almost  on  the  siir 
face  of  the  ground.  We  have  had  two 
pits  here  which,  put  in  combination, 
would  work  out  very  well  where  the 
ffrouud  was  so  full  of  water  that  it.  would 
got  into  a  very  shallow  cellar.  The  first, 
one  was  a  cistern  built  of  concrete  with¬ 
out  a  leak,  and  without  any  smooth  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  inside.  The  walls  were  I  in. 
thick  all  around,  including  the  bottom. 
Tim  forms  were  set  up  and  the  entire 
operation  was  poured  in  one  day.  which 
did  not  allow  any  portion  to  become  set 
till  all  was  finished,  tbits  eliminating 
possible  leaks  where  fresh  concrete  would 
bond  onto  a  portion  that  bad  set  hard. 
We  used  10  lbs  of  hydrated  lime  to  each 
100  llis.  of  cement,  which  is  a  great  aid 
in  the  waterproofing  of  concrete  construc¬ 
tion.  and  does  not  materially  weaken  the 
finished  job. 

Tit  proper  method  to  proportion  cement 
and  stone  would  lie  by  measure,*  if  you 
would  wish  to  save  all  the  cement,  you 
could  and  at  the  same  time  he  sure  there 
was  sufficient  cement,  being  used  to  make 
;1  perfect,  job.  This  is  very  easily  done  by 
taking  a  quart  of  crushed  stone  and  what 
proportion  of  sand  you  wish  to  use  (if 
the  stone  is  crushed  pretty  fine  do  not 
use  any  sand)  strike  it  off  level  and  fill 
the  measure  with  water.  Tour  off  the 
water  and  measure  il  and  that  will  give 
the  amount  of  void  in  the  material  that 
must  la*  filled  with  cement,  and  cement 
ia  that  proportion  should  be  added  if 
the  aggregate  is  pretty  uniform.  If  it  is 
not  uniform,  to  be  on  the  sate  side,  add  a 
little  more  cement. 

To  make  it  watertight  job  the  concrete 
should  be  pretty  thin  when  poured,  and 
the  forms  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
braced,  as  this  thin  concrete  exerts  a 
tremendous  pressure  on  them.  The  roof 
of  the  pit  cntlld  lie  constructed  more 
easily  if  it  were  long  and  narrow,  rather 
than  too  wide,  unless  several  supports 
were  put  in.  Six  inches  of  concrete 
would  not  be  too  much  for  tbe  top,  and 
a  few  inches  of  old  pipe,  wagon  tires  or 
any  other  rather  heavy  old  iron  should 
be  placed  at  intervals  of  n  foot  or  less 
near  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  arch,  its  a 
considerable  strength  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  weight,  of  about  two  feet  of 
soil  that  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
top  to  keep  frost  out.  Two  feet  of  soil 
limy  be  sufficient,  but  more  will  not  do 
any  harm. 

We  constructed  a  fruit  cellar  Ibis  Sum¬ 
mer  where  there  had  formerly  been  sev¬ 
eral  greenhouse  boilers  beating  an  old 
range  that  was  removed.  This  cellar 
was  10  ft.  deep,  and  we  walled  it  off  to 
10  ft.  square,  pul  a  concrete  top  ou  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  concrete  piers,  and  have 
over  two  feet  of  soil  on  top.  A  concrete 
stairway  enters  it  on  tbe  south,  with  a 
doorway  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  We  also  plan  to  pet  another 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  which  Should 
be  ample  to  keep  out  frost.  Before 
building  the  stairway  wo  laid  a  .r>-in. 
terra  cotta  pipe  from  tbe  bottom  of  the 
cellar  on  an  incline  under  the  stairs, 
bringing  il  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  1!0  ft.  from  the  cellar.  This  vent 
under  the  ground  will  be  rather  warmer 
than  the  fresh  air  entering  tin*  top 
through  a  similar  tile  in  the  roof,  and 
will  cause  n  circulation  of  air  from  the 
hollow  of  Hu  cellar,  where  the  vitiated 
air  will  always  be  found.  Tbe  top  or 
inlet  opening  can  be  closed  in  severe* 
weather.  Today,  .Tan.  our  apples, 
with  the  single  exception  of  King  David, 
are  as  solid  as  tbe  day  they  were  put 
in  the  cellar.  G.  !',.  T.  could  construct 
such  an  arch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
if  enough  earth  were  banked  on  top  to 
keep  out  frost,  with  double  doors,  prefer* 
’tbly  to  the  south,  kimf.uj.  weavek. 


A  ( * i it; a i *  Ckkkm..  The  small  mills  for 
grinding  flour  or  meal  in  tbe  kitchen  by 
hand  power  or  electricity  are  worthy  of 
all  the  praise  given  them,  but  we  are 
using  something  even  simpler  than  this. 
Having  an  excellent  grade  of  wheat  oil 
band,  we  tried  guiding  it  in  the  old  dis¬ 
carded  coffee  mill,  and  found  that  we 
could  Unis  quickly  make  u  cereal  that  I 
find  as  palatable  as  any  of  tbe  wheat 
preparations  on  the  market,  and  far.  far 
cheaper.  OVmt.iiliing  all  the  wheat 
(which  commercial  products  do  not),  with 
plenty  of  coarse  fiber,  it  is  a  most  ef¬ 
ficient  insurer  of  bowel  regularity. 

L.  R.  J.  . 
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The  Choice  of  Men  Who  Kn&w 


AJAX  TIRES,  in  farm  service,  have  always  per- 
_l\ .  formed  with  that  same  complete  satisfaction 
which  marks  their  use  on  city  streets. 

The  man  whose  automobile  must  take  roads 
as  they  come,  can  count  on  Ajax  Tires. 

Ajax  Racing  Triumphs 

Ajax  Road  King,  with  its  burly  tread  braced 
and  reinforced  by  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength, 
stands  first  in  favor  with  those  daring  speed  kings 
who  race  on  dirt  tracks.  At  state  and  county 
fairs  in  1919  Ajax  Tires  fairly  swept  the  field. 
They  outstripped  competition.  They  stood  up 
under  gruelling  tests  —  and  won. 

These  Ajax  achievements  are  full  of  meaning 
to  the  farmer  —  for,  after  all,  dirt  tracks  are 
merely  country  roads  fenced  in. 

\o\ir  Lest  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Ajax 
Tires  —  Ajax  Road  King,  and  Ajax  Cord  with  the 
Cleated  Tread,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


* 


1  AGENTS  WAN  TED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions  for  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  in  New  England.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

ADDRESS  M.  L.  ASELTINE.  BOX  165.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.  OR 
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‘She  Phonograph 
with  a  Soul " 
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Close-up  of  Mario  Laurenti  compar¬ 
ing  his  voice  with  its  RE-CREATION 
by  the  New  Edison* 


— the  letter  of 

DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

President  of  the  University 
of  THE  State  of  New  York 

New  Y  ouk  State  Commissioner 
of  Education 

The  influence  of  music  upon 
the  individual  has  been  known 
sinco  very  early  times.  When  an 
evil  spirit  came  upon  Saul,  David 
was  brought  to  play  before  him 
until  he  was  well.  I  often  think 
of  Mr.  Edison  as  a  modern  David, 
not  out  slaying  goliaths,  but 
playing  with  varied  instruments 
before  the  world,  which  seems, 
like  Saul,  to  be  possessed  at 
times  by  an  evil  spirit.’’ 
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Drawn  from  an 
act  ual  photograph 
taken  in  State 
Armor;/,  Albany,  on 
November  29,  1919. 


“Uhe  ‘Phonograph 
~with  a  Soul  ” 


6,000  Teachers  Hear  Astounding  Triumph 

of  Phonograph's  New  Art 


. 


In  daring  comparison  made  with  Mario 
Laurenti,  famous  baritone  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company,  Mr.  Edison’s 
Official  Laboratory  Model  perfectly 
matches  Laurenti ’s  voice 


WOULDN'T  it  be  wonderful  to  enter¬ 
tain  your  friends  with  the  phonograph 
whose  realism  held  these  6,000  teachers 
spellbound  and  caused  Dr.  Finley  to  write 
his  beautiful  tribute  to  Mr.  Edison. 

As  you  read  the  amazing  story  which 
follows,  remember  that  you  can  have  in 
your  own  home  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Official  Laboratory  Model  which  made  music- 
history  a*  Albany  on  November  25,  1919. 

*  *  * 

November  25,  1919,  was  the  memorable 
evening  when  Mr.  Edison  made  his  now- 
famous  test  in  the  State  Armory,  Albany, 
New  York,  before  an  audience  of  6,000 
people. 

The  audience  was  one  that  truly  repre¬ 
sented  you  and  the  rest  of  the  great 
American  public.  The  entire  6,000  consisted 
of  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State — 
the  line,  intelligent  kind  of  men  and  women 
to  whom  you  have  entrusted  the  education 
of  your  children. 

ihe  singer  was  a  distinguished  artist — 1 


member  of  the  famous  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  New  York — Mario  Laurenti,  the 
glorious-voiced  baritone,  one  of  the  truly 
great  voices  of  the  world. 

*  *  * 

With  the  help  of  the  illustration,  drawn 

from  an  actual  photograph,  you  can  follow 

in  vour  mind's  eve  the  whole  marvelous 
*  • 

thing  that  happened. 

Laurenti  stood  beside  a  graceful  William 
and  Mary  cabinet.  He  started  to  sing.  His 
gloriousvoice  filled  the  auditorium.  Theaudi- 
ence,  which  had  been  a-buzz  with  curiosity 
throughout  preliminaries,  now  settled  back 
in  its  chairs,  and  surrendered  itself  to  the 
exquisite  artistry  of  Laurenti ?s  voice  Sud¬ 
denly  the  audience  sat  up  in  abrupt  surprise. 
A  low,  wondering  whisper  ran  through  the 
auditorium.  1  oiks  rubbed  their  eyes. 
Laurenti 's  lips  were  absolutely  still,  but  his 
voice  continued  to  reach  them  with  undim¬ 
inished  beauty.  The  New  Edison  had  taken 
up  Laurenti 's  song  and  was  Re-Creating  his 
voice  with  such  perfect  realism  that  the 
human  ear  could  not  tell  that  he  had  ceased 
to  sing. 


As  plainly  and  simply  as  we  can  tell  it, 
such  is  what  happened.  We  wish  you  could 
have  heard  those  6,000  teachers  express 
their  amazement  and  delight.  As  Dr.  Finley 
so  finely  suggests  in  his  letter,  it  seemed 
that  Mr.  Edison  had  ushered  in  a  new 
epoch  in  music. 

The  Official  Laboratory  Model  stands  to¬ 
day  as  the  only  phonograph  which  can  meet 
the  human  voice  in  competition — the  only 
phonograph  which  has  proved  its  right  to 
stand  in  your  home  and  bring  you  the  joys 
of  the  world’s  great  music  and  represent  to 
your  friends  the  culture  of  your  home. 

*  *  * 

Look  in  your  local  papers  for  the  Edison 
dealer's  announcement.  He  has  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  instrument  with  which  Mr. 
Edison  originally  developed  the  Re-Creation 
of  music  at  a  cost  of  8  million  dollars  for 
research  work.  He  will  guarantee  this 
Official  Laboratory  Model  to  do  everything 
which  was  achieved  by  the  instrument  used 
at  Albany,  and  he’ll  be  glad  to  give  you 
Mr.  Edison’s  unique  Realism  Test,  so  that 
you  can  experience  for  yourself  the  magic 
power  of  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of 
music. 

If  you  can't  find  your  Edison  dealer,  just 
write  us  (postal  will  do).  We'll  send  you 
his  name  and  address,  and  mail,  with  our 
compliments,  a  copy  of  that  fascinating 
book,  "Edison  and  Music,"  written  by  one 
of  Mr.  Edison's  right-h  ind  men. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


On  page  4S5  is  a  statement  about 
Liberty  bonds  which  I  think  we  may  all 
consider  with  profit.  It  seems  that  these 
bonds  are  below  par  chiefly  because  some 
of  the  big  holders  have  dumped  great 
chunks  of  the  bonds  onto  the  market.  The 
big  corporations  and  banks  did  not  buy 
these  bonds  out  of  pure  patriotism,  al¬ 
though  they  urged  farmers  and  working 
men  to  buy  for  that  motive.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  evidently  made  these  big  men 
buy  bonds  in  order  to  obtain  Government 
contracts.  The  banks  had  to  buy  to  main¬ 
tain  their  standing  and  to  induce  others 
to  invest.  Some  very  rich  men  and  some 
trustees  of  estates  no  doubt  invested  in 
certain  issues  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
any  income  tax.  and  thus  avoid  making 
their  incomes  public.  Now  some  of  the 
big  holders  are  getting  rid  of  their  bonds 
in  order  to  get  more  income  from  the 
money  and  use  the  “losses”  in  such  sales 
to  reduce  their  income  tax.  At  the  very 
time  these  big  fellow's  are  selling  bonds 
and  beating  down  the  market  price  they 
are  advising  the  rest  of  us  to  hold  on  to 
the  securities.  The  advice  is  all  right, 
but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  way 
things  are  being  done  when  these  “leaders 
of  finance”  advise  one  thing  while  all  the 
time  they  are  doing  the  other.  I  regard 
these  bonds  as  a  better  investment  than 
ever,  and  think  it  a  good  thing  to  have 
them  widely  distributed. 

*  if.  if.  *  # 

But  those  big  fellows  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  are  selling — though  their  ex¬ 
ample  is  causing  great  mischief.  Many 
poor  people,  or  those  of  moderate  means, 
are  selling  bonds.  Some  have  to  do  it 
in  order  to  live.  Others  are  selling  in 
order  to  buy  luxuries,  or  things  they  do 
not  need.  I  hear  of  cases  where  people 
sell  bonds  and  buy  diamonds  or  jewelry. 
They  think  the  diamonds  will  rise  in 
price.  I  know’  of  cases  where  these  bonds 
are  sold  in  order  to  buy  furs,  stylish 
clothing,  talking  machines,  fine  furniture 
or  similar  things  w'hich  gratify  vanity 
or  pride.  When  I  ask  why  people  do 
such  foolish  things  they  laugh  at  me  as 
an  “old  fogy.”  Wages  are  now  good. 
Money  rattles  all  about,  and  “everybody 
is  doing  it.”  That  last  argument  is  the 
clincher,  and  you  cannot  answer  it  to  the 
average  young  man  or  woman.  Strange 
that  they  cannot  see  how  if  they  simply 
follow  the  crowd  they  cannot  be  original, 
and  thus  can  never  rise  above  the  com¬ 
monplace.  There  are  others  who  sell  their 
bonds  and  speculate  with  the  money. 
These  people  fall  into  the  hands  of  sharp¬ 
ers  who  swindle  them  out  of  their  bonds 
and  load  them  up  with  wildcat  securities. 
I  am  told  that  millions  are  lost  in  this 
way.  All  over  New7  York  are  offices  with 
big  signs.  “Liberty  Bonds  Bought  and 
Sold.”  These  so-called  “bucket  shops” 
exchange  good  bonds  for  worthless  “se¬ 
curities”  or  take  the  money  and  gamble 
with  it  in  stocks.  As  a  rule  the  victim 
never  tells  of  his  loss,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how7  much  of  this  goes  on,  but  it  is 
a  wicked  business,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  of  stopping  it. 

$  *  *  *  * 

People  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that 
intelligent  men  and  women  can  be  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  give  up  a  gilt-edged  security 
like  a  Liberty  bond  and  go  into  the  bonds 
of  slavery  with  some  worthless  piece  of 
paper.  It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  there  has  probably  never 
been  a  time  when  one  man  could  not  by 
shrewd  observation  find  another  man’s 
tender  spot  and  rob  him  through  it.  And 
there  are  capable  men  who  make  it  the 
business  of  a  lifetime  to  hunt  for  this  ten¬ 
der  spot !  They  find  it.  The  Liberty 
bond  has  given  these  rascals  a  new  chance 
to  w7ork  their  frauds.  These  bonds  are 
absolutely  solid — better  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  world.  They  are  now  some¬ 
what  below  par.  That  makes  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  investment  than  ever,  but  some  timid 
people  are  frightened  when  the  price  goes 
down.  The  robbers  get  after  them  while 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  the  bonds  will  be  repudiated.  Then 
they  “exchange”  these  solid  bonds  for 
stock  in  some  oil  company — which  has  not 
even  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  give  it  value. 
But  this  is  no  new  thing.  I  saw  it 
worked  in  somewhat  different  ways  50 
years  ago.  and  the  memory  of  at  least  one 
such  incident  gives  a  good  line  on  the 
cupidity  and  credulity  of  hnman  nature. 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  our  Civil  War  many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  England  held  Government 
bonds.  They  were  called  coupon  bonds, 
or,  as  the  farmers  often  said,  “eowpon 
bonds.”  They  were  good  as  gold,  but 
sometimes  they  went  below  par,  as  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds  have  done.  There  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  security  in  the  world  at  that  time,  but 
some  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
low  rate  of  interest.  Various  sharpers 
took  advantage  of  this  and  got  hold  of 
many  of  these  bonds  through  one  trick  or 
another.  The  farmer  I  speak  of  had  a 
few  bonds.  One  Winter’s  day  there  came 
a  fine-looking  stranger  up  the  road.  It 
was  after  dinner  time,  but  he  stopped  and 
said  his  horse  was  tired.  Couldn’t  the 
farmer  let  him  bait  the  horse  in  the  barn 
and  give  him  a  bite  of  lunch?  Of  course 
he  could ;  so  they  unharnessed  the  horse 
and  fed  him.  and  the  woman  got  up  a 
nice  meal  for  the  man.  After  dinner  the 
farmer  and  the  stranger  had  a  little  talk, 


and  it  was  surprising  how  they  agreed  on 
politics.  They  both  regarded  Grant  as  a 
hero.  Horace  Greeley  had  better  keep 
quiet;  if  they  were  in  the  White  House 
they  would  make  those  “Southern  brig¬ 
adiers”  toe  the  mark  !  It  was  wonderful 
bow  they  agreed.  The  stranger  offered 
the  farmer  a  cigar,  but  when  the  woman 
gave  her  opinion  about  tobacco  the  stran¬ 
ger  started  to  throw  his  cigar  into  the 
stove,  saying  he  never  had  heard  such 
convincing  arguments  The  woman  stopped 
him  and  took  the  cigar.  She  had  read  in 
a  farm  paper  that  tobacco  is  a  fine  repel¬ 
lent  for  chicken  lice.  She  would  put  the 
cigar  under  the  old  Brahma  when  she  be¬ 
gan  setting!  Finally  the  woman  started 
to  clean  the  kerosene  lamp,  and  that  start¬ 
ed  the  benevolent  stranger  on  a  new  one. 
We  had  the  old-fashioned  glass  lamps  in 
those  days,  with  long  woolen  wicks,  often 
knit  by  the  women  folks'. 

*  *  $  *  * 

“Why,”  said  the  benevolent  stranger, 
“I  am  sorry  to  see  you  fine  people  losing 
money  and  time  on  tha_  old-fashioned 
lamp.  I’ll  guarantee  your  kerosene  bill 
is  $10  a  year.” 

“More  than  that,”  said  the  woman. 

“I  knew  it,  and  it's  a  shame.  Now,  I 
can  show  you  how  to  cut  that  down  to 
less  than  $2  a  year.” 

“Don't  believe  it,”  said  the  practical 
woman. 

“But  I  can  prove  it.  I  have  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  of  the  age.  In 
my  secret,  laboratory  I  have  discovered  a 
new  principle  which  is  to  revolutionize 
the  lighting  of  the  world — drive  the  gloom 
out  of  all  solitary  places  and  give  new 
joy  to  humanity.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
deliver  the  great  secret  to  a  wealthy  man 
who  will  pay  me  a  vast  sum  of  money  for 
it,  but,  after  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
your  humble  home,  and  observing  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  intelligent  character  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  integrity  here  in  evidence.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  drop  my  wealthy  friend  and 
make  you  worthy  people  the  recipients  of 
my  great  and  invaluable  secret !” 

It  was  a  great  speech,  and  if  some  ele¬ 
gant  and  impressive  stranger  had  come 
into  your  lonely  home  and  walked  about, 
waving  his  arms  and  smiling,  you  would 
have  done  what  this  man  and  woman  did 
— begged  him  to  go  on  and  tell  what  his 
secret  was.  After  much  hesitation  and 
many  impressive  pledges  to  secrecy  the 
great  inventor  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
them  and  told  his  story. 

*  *  $  *  * 

Tie  had  discovered  a  process  for  turn¬ 
ing  water  into  kerosene  oil.  YTou  filled  the 
lamp  four-fifths  full  of  water,  put  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  oil  as  a  starter,  dropped  in  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  his  powder,  used  one  of  his  patent 
wicks,  and  you  had  a  brilliant  light  for 
hours.  The  secret  powder  started  a  gal¬ 
vanic  action  with  the  metal  in  the  patent 
wick,  which  changed  the  water  into  the 
finest  oil ! 

The  idea  of  burning  water  caused  the 
woman  to  sniff,  but  the  inventor  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  her. 

“I  understand.”  he  said  to  the  farmer, 
“that  you  are  the  scientific  man  of  this 
community,  and  that  you  have  a  library 
of  chemical  and  philosophical  works!” 

This  farmer  owned  an  old  book  entitled 
“A  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Wonders,” 
which  certainly  was  a  wonder — 1  ut  who 
would  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  when  some 
great  inventor  called  him  a  “scientific 
man”  before  his  wife?  So  the  farmer 
got  out  his  old  book  and  put  on  bis  spec¬ 
tacles. 

“Now.”  said  the  stranger,  “hunt  up  and 
tell  us  what  flame  or  fire  is!” 

They  finally  ran  down  the  fact  that  hy¬ 
drogen  burns  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

“Now,  tell  us  what  water  is.” 

There  was  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
water  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen — just  the 
elements  needed  to  produce  a  flame. 

“Now7,  tell  us  what  carbon  is.” 

They  found  that  charcoal  is  carbon. 

“Now7,  then.  wrhat  is  kerosene?” 

There  wasn’t  much  about  it  in  the 
scientific  book,  but  the  learned  stranger 
explained  that  it  was  a  hydro-carbon,  com¬ 
posed  of  their  old  friends,  hydrogen,  oxy¬ 
gen  and  carbon.  Then  he  pointed  an  im¬ 
pressive  finger  at  them  and  proved  his 
case. 

“We  have  proved  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  that  the  flame  of  that  lamp  is  com¬ 
posed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  also 
beyond  the  shadow  of  dispute  that  water 
contains  these  two  marvelous  elements. 
Then  follows  the  clear  fact  that  by  the 
addition  of  carbon  to  the  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  of  the  water  we  have  kerosene — 
the  light  giver.  For  ages  men  never  even 
dreamed  that  water  could  be  used  to 
light  our  homes.  It  was  given  to  me  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration  to  discover  the 
secret  process  by  means  of  which  your 
well  may  be  turned  into  a  great  lake  of 
refined  petroleum.  In  this  town  alone 
$1,500  worth  of  kerosene  is  consumed 
each  year.  You  can  produce  it  all  and 
more,  from  your  well,  and  change  this 
humble  home  into  the  abode  of  luxury. 
The  thought  of  what  1  have  done  for  the 
W’orld  is  overpowering.  Y'ou  will  pardon 
my  emotion  !” 

He  pulled  out  his  silk  handkerchief  and 
wiped  bis  eyes,  all  the  time  shrewdly 
W’atching  his  audience.  He  went  on  to 
tell  how  he  had  discovered  a  compound  of 
charcoal  and  other  chemicals  and  a  wick 
with  certain  metals  at  the  bottom.  When 
this  wuck  was  put  into  the  lamp  filled 
with  water  and  a  little  oil  and  the  powder 
dropped  in,  a  “galvanic”  action  caused  by 
the  powder  and  the  wick  induced  the  car¬ 
bon  in  the  powder  to  unite  with  the  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen  in  the  water  to  form 
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kerosene!  If  any  of  the  water  was  not 
changed  in  this  way  it  formed  steam, 
which  forced  the  oil  up  into  the  wick  and 
gave  a  brighter  flame  ! 

$  $  *  «  & 

You  may  smile  at  this,  but  the  chances 
are  that  you  have  in  your  day  fallen  flat 
jumble  of  words  than  that, 
cupidity  has  touched  your 
the  dishonest  longing  for 
something  for  nothing,”  as  it  did  with 
the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

“But.”  said  the  great  inventor,  “do  not 
he  .satisfied  with  my  complete  scientific 
demonstration.  I  will  give  you  ocular 

proof.” 

lie  emptied  the  kerosene  out  of  the 
lamp,  and  insisted  on  drawing  a  bucket  of 
water  himself,  so  there  could  be  no  de¬ 
ception.  Then  he  filled  the  lamp  nearly 

full  with  water  and  poured  a  little  oil  on 
top.  He  then  produced  a  wick.  The 
upper  part  was  like  most  lamp  wicks, 
while  tlie  lower  part  was  of  metal,  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth.  This  wick  was  inserted 
into  the  burner  and  put  down  into  the 
water.  Then  the  great  inventor  struck  an 
attitude  and  said : 

“Now.  madam,  you  know  that  lamp 
contains  water!  Light  the  lamp  with 
this  match.  I  will  stake  my  reputation  I 
as  a  scientist  on  the  result!” 

The  woman  touched  the  match  to  the ! 
wick,  and  I  give  you  my  word  it  did  burn  ] 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  there  was  some 
little  disturbance  in  the  water.  After 
the  wick  had  flamed  for  a  moment  the 
stranger  blew  it  out.  looked  at  bis  watch 
and  said  he  had  better  be  going  on  to ' 
meet  liis  wealthy  friend. 

*  *  $  *  * 

T  rather  hate  to  say  it.  but  it  was  the 
woman  who  went  after  the  bait  first.  She 
needed  money  and  wanted  things,  and  her 
quick  mind  saw  that  this  “secret.”  sold 
to  the  neighbors,  meant  a  profit,  such  as 
they  had  never  known  before. 

“What  would  you  charge  for  the  right 
to  sell  it  in  this  county?”  she  asked. 

The  stranger  eyed  her  shrewdly  and 
sized  up  her  husband. 

“Well,  you  are  such  fine,  intelligent 
people  that,  if  you  will  say  nothing  about  i 
it.  I  will  give  you  this  territory.  20  lbs.  j 
of  the  secret  powder  and  50  wicks  for 
$100.  If  you  haven't  got  the  cash  handy 
I  might  take  any  securities  you  happen 
to  have  at  par  value.” 

He  felt  sure  that  upstairs  in  that  safe 
hole  by  the  chimney  were  two  coupon 
bonds  of  $50  each.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  had  denied  themselves  in  order  to 
lend  to  the  Government  in  its  hour  of| 
need.  And  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
glanced  at  each  other.  They  were  think¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  You  know  the  rest. 
Within  10  minutes  the  inventor  bad  those 
bonds  in  his  pocket  and  they  had  the 
powder  and  a  few  wicks!  The  shadows 
were  gathering  in  the  sitting  room,  and 
the  stranger  said  he  must  be  on  bis  way. 
They  urged  him  to  stay  for  supper  and 
meet  the  neighbors,  but  he  told  them  lie 
had  promised  a  Christian  mother  that  he 
would  always  come  home  before  dark  to 
be  with  his  invalid  sister.  So  he  rode  off 
with  many  a  bow  and  smile,  and  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  went  around  to  call 
in  the  neighbors. 

<i  *  *  *  £ 

The  farmer  told  them  all  to  bring  their 
lamps  and  witness  the  wonderful  demon¬ 
stration.  There  were  a  dozen  of  them 
there.  The  farmer  took  out  the  wick,  and 
every  man  and  woman  present  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  lamp  contained  water. 
Then  the  farmer  proudly  applied  the 
match  to  the  wick.  Sure  enough,  it 
burned,  and  for  a  moment  or  so  it  gave 
good  light,  and  some  of  those  farmers  ac¬ 
tually  pulled  out  their  money  to  buy 
some,  of  the  powder.  And  then  came  the 
end.  The  flame  suddenly  dimmed  and 
slowly  faded  away.  It  was  done.  There 
was  nothing  but  water  in  the  wick,  and 
they  never  made  it  burn  again,  even  when 
they  nearly  filled  the  lamp  with  the  secret 
powder !  All  there  was  to  it  was  the 
wick.  The  metal  which  “generated  gal¬ 
vanic  action”  was  a  tiny  box  which  held 
about  a  spoonful  of  kerosene.  The  wick 
pulled  this  up  and  made  use  of  it.  and 
while  it  lasted  there  was  flame — and  no 
longer.  The  “powder”  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  charcoal,  salt  and  cooking  soda. 
Needless  to  say.  the  water  was  not  made 
into  kerosene.  But  the  stranger  got  away 
with  the  coupon  bonds  and  kept  away.  It 
did  not-  seem,  possible  that  these  hard- 
headed  Yankees  could  be  duped  in  that 
way.  but  they  were.  That  fraud  found 
their  tend  c  spot  and  poked  cupidity  into 
it.  There  it  united  with  credulity  and 
certainly  changed  common  sense  into 
burning  folly.  That  is  easier  than  turn¬ 
ing  water  into  kerosene.  Ah,  but  you  say. 
they  won't  catch  me — I’m  too  sharp.  I 
don’t  know  you  very  well,  but  here  is  my 
advice :  When  any  man  tries  to  get  you 
to  change  your  Liberty  bonds  for  some 
“sure  thing,”  put  the  bonds  in  your  pocket 
and  run  as  you  would  for  your  life! 

II.  \v.  c. 


Hay  Knife  for  Packed  Manure 

1  have  noticed  several  answers  to  the 
inquiry  about  handling  packed  manure, 
but  no  one  has  suggested  our  remedy. 
We  use  an  ordinary  bay  knife  with  a 
notched  blade,  both  indoors  and  in  the 
barnyard,  wherever  we  have  packed 
manure,  with  great  success ;  we  cut  down 
a  strip  two  feet  or  less  in  width  and 
then  cut  into  blocks  if  desirable,  by  run¬ 
ning  the  knife  at  right  angles  to  other 
cut.  The  hay  knife.  I  believe,  you  will 
find  to  be  the  best  tool  for  this  purpose. 
Farmdale,  O.  a.  b.  p. 


Gulbransen  Owners  : 
Entertain  and  Educate 
Your  Children 

There  are  many  player  roll» 
especially  made  for  entertaining 
children.  More  than  thirty  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  are  set  to  music  with 
the  words  on  the  roll.  Game  song 
rolls  with  directions  for  playing 
various  games  supply  the  music 
and  the  words  to  sing,  such  as 

Itiskit  Itasket 

’Round  the  Mulberry  Bush 
Farmer  in  the  Dell 
London  Bridge 


47  Kinds  of  Music 
for  Gulbransen  Owners 

Yes.  more  kinds  of  music  than  you 
perhaps  knew  exist  all  explained 
and  listed  in  our  new  free  book  — 
music  for  every  occasion,  for  every 
home,  for  every  purpose,  for  every 
taste. 

"Good  Times  With  Your  Gulbran- 
een.”  is  the  name  of  our  new  book 
which  every  player-piano  owner  and 
prospective  owner  should  read.  You 
simply  cannot  realize  the  variety  of 
home  entertainment  offered  by  the 
Gulbransen  until  you  see  this  book 
—  free  to  you.  Use  coupon  below. 


Gulbransen  “  Pedal-Touch 


Imagine  a  player-piano  so  Easy  to  Play  that 
you  can  pedal  it  easily  with  one  finger — and 
make  it  play!  A  truly  wonderful  test,  which 
the  Gulbransen  meets  successfully. 

But  mere  ease  in  pedaling  is  not  all.  It  is  the 
right  “feel  ” —  or  “  pedal-touch” —  that 
means  everything  in  playing.  Lightness, 
without  a  sign  of  uncertain,  “trembly”  touch. 
Nor  do  Gulbransen  pedals  ever  feel  stiffs  re¬ 
quiring  you  to  push  hard.  Nor  are  they 
mushy ,  with  that  “die  away”  feeling  — 
forcing  you  to  pedal  fast  just  to  keep  the 
instrument  playing. 

They  have  just  enough  resistance  so  you  “get 
the  feel  of  them”  and  they  yield  so  readily 

To  Gulbransen 
Owners 


Play  softly.  Try  to  see  how 
softly  you  can  play  your  Gul¬ 
bransen  and  you  will  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  its  true  richness  and 
variety  of  tone.  Have  it  tuned 
at  least  twice  a  year  and  the 
tone  will  improve.  A  fine  in¬ 
strument  deserves  care. 


that  playing  is  made  effortless. This  distinctive 
Gulbransen  “pedal  touch”  makes  the  Gul¬ 
bransen  Easy  to  Play  with  natural  expression. 

“Pedal-touch”  is  as  important  to  the  player-pianist  as 
the  “key-touch”  to  the  hand-pianist.  For  the  pedals  are 
“keys”  to  the  player-pianist — practically  his  only  con¬ 
tact  with  the  instrument.  Thus  you  pedal  the  Gulbran¬ 
sen  as  the  music  requires  —  gently  or  strongly — always 
leisurely,  relaxed,  enjoying  the  music. 

You  would  enjoy  a  Gulbransen.  You  could  play  it  well. 
Its  tone  is  live,  resonant,  singing.  Just  try  one  at  our 
dealer’s  store. 

You  can  locate  him  by  the  “  Baby  at  the  Pedals” — 
actually  playing  the  Gulbransen — in  his  window.  And 
send  coupon  for  free  book,  “Good  Times  With  Your 
Gulbransen.”  Tells  all  about  the  music  available  and 
the  fun  you  can  have. 


Nationally 

Priced 

Three  models,  all  playable,  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  sold  at  the  same 
prices  to  everybody, everywhere 
in  the  U.  S. ,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of 
each  instrument  at  the  factory. 

White  House  Model,  $725  Country  Seat 
Model.  $625  Suburban  Model.  $550 


Jfree  booiT COUPON 

1 
i 


Gulbransen  Trade  Mark  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co. ,  815  N.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  new  book, “Good  Times  With 
Your  Gulbransen,”  sent  free  if 
you  mail  this  coupon  to 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 
815  N.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 

II  |  Please  check  this  square  if 
1  I  you  now  own  a  Gulbransen 
Player-Piano. 

IP “1  Check  this  square  if  you  own 

I _ |  a  player-piano  of  some  other 

kind. 

!  P“ |  Check  here  if  you  own  a  piano 
I  | _ |  which  is  not  a  self-player. 

I  For  convenience  use  margin 
for  your  name  and  addr©^ 


“BROOKLYN  CT  Tf  PWI  TO 
BRAND”  O  VJ  JL-iJL  O  w  1%. 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99!4%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur¬ 
poses,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99>4%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  1009c  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 
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TIME  SAVING 
GARDEN  TOOLS 

nmniimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii^  ^  v  ^rjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiHiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimiHiiiiHiiiiiuiiiu 

201  Handy  Outfit  ‘'1#^  Six  Tools  in  One 

This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi-  cal  garden  tool  made.  It  is  really 

six  in  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hillstfrom 
4“  to  24 r  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 
The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  features  of  this  outfit  are  100# 
accuracy  in  planting;  .ion-blistering  plow  handle  grip,  full  16-inch  wheel,  easy  working  automatic  seed 
coverer,  swinging  marker  and  adjustable  furrow,  opening  shoe  planting  seeds  uniformly  at  any 
depth  desired.  Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog,  fully  describing  this  and  many  other  Tools 

that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use.  _  U5J 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dept.515  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Write  for  new  Paint  Book  showing 
Larkin  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 
...  actual  colors,  also  valuable  painting 
information.  Money-saying  offers  of 
Roofing,  Tools,  etc.,  for  the  farm  and  home. 

You  Get  Factory  Prices 

Larkin  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 
are  made  exclusively  in  our  own  factories. 
Sold  to  you  at  Factory  Prices.  Quality, 
durability  and  satisfaction  _  guaranteed. 

Think  now  about  your  Spring  painung. 
Write  for  FREE  PAINT  BOOK  No.  17. 

Lxrkfzx  Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  lOJs  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly’  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactioi-o.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Some  time  ago  I  remember  reading  the  remark  in 
your  paper  that  “The  Rural  New-Yorker  teaches 
religion  in  lettere  that  are  too  large  to  be  read.”  I 
believe  I  have  thought  about  that,  as  I  have  picked  up 
each  issue.  Those  people  who  continually  grumble  and 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  life  can  never  be  happy  unless 
they  develop  a  spirit  strong  to  bear  life’s  burdens. 
Meanwhile  they  are  a  burden  to  others.  I  believe  that 
if  any  grumbler  would  conscientiously  read  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  one  year,  and  imagine  himself  seated  by  your 
fireplace  a  few  times  as  a  pupil,  ho  would  be  cured.  A 
business  cannot  be  a  success  in  these  times  unless  we 
put  active  religion  into  it.  I  am  thankful  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  teaches  us  not  only  how  to  farm,  but  how  to  live. 

D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  religious  paper  as  this  term 
is  usually  employed.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  a  farm  paper  should  stand  openly  for  the  higher 
things  of  life.  These  things  are  needed  now  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  homes  of  our  country  people. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  no  apology  for  presenting  them 
as  a  part  of  better  living. 

* 

THE  State  of  New  York  undertook  to  levy  an 
income  tax  on  residents  of  other  States  who 
derive  an  income  here.  Thousands  of  people  who 
live  in  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  come  to  New  York 
every  day  for  work  or  business.  They  draw  wages 
and  spend  part  of  their  money  here,  carrying  the 
rest  home.  As  most  of  their  income  is  obtained  here, 
New  York  tried  to  comi>el  them  to  pay  a  tax  on  it, 
regardless  of  what  New  Jersey  might  also  do.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  now  declared  this  law  void.  New 
York  undertook  to  tax  these  Jerseymen,  but  did  not 
give  them  the  same  exemptions  which  New  Yorkers 
enjoy.  The  court  says  this  discrimination  is  illegal, 
and  therefore  the  law  is  void.  Apparently  this  is 
only  a  delay  and  not  a  full  stop  for  Jerseymen.  The 
New  York  Legislature  is  expected  to  amend  the  law 
and  thus  compel  those  outside  to  pay.  As  to  the 
Justice  of  such  a  tax  there  are  various  opinions. 
Should  income  be  taxed  where  it  is  earned  or  where 
it  is  spent?  The  former  may  be  easier  of  collection, 

* 

WHEN,  at  the  last  Canadian  election,  the  farm¬ 
ers’  party  came  into  power  in  Ontario,  it  was 
freely  predicted  that  *hey  would  make  a  great  failure 
of  government.  They  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Thus  far  their  administration  has  been  sensible  and 
conservative.  They  have  shown  genuine  capacity 
for  governing  the  province.  Practically  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government  is  a  farmer  or  a  workman  in 
some  industry.  Several  of  them  were  educated  at 
Cornell.  Thus  far  this  experiment  in  democracy  is 
a  success. 

* 

I  have  a  small  place  of  five  acres  and  am  trying  to 
raise  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for  a  living,  using  only 
a  set  of  good  hand  garden  implements.  Help  is  very 
hard  to  get,  and  wages  so  high  that  I  cannot  afford  to 
hire.  Of  course  the  heavy  Spring  plowing  is  done  from 
outside,  and  once  in  a  while  I  hire  someone  to  come  and 
cultivate  corn,  potatoes,  berries,  etc.  But  this  is  very 
irregular,  and  as  I  am  not  used  to  farm  work,  and. 
moreover,  am  in  my  sixty-sixth  year,  the  place  is  not 
kept  up  as  it  should  be.  Would  it  pay  to  purchase  a 
tractor,  provided  the  initial  cost  of  one  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for?  B.  C.  H. 

HERE  are  thousands  of  men  situated  as  this 
man  is,  and  with  one  accord  they  are  asking 
if  a  one-horse  tractor  will  help  solve  their  problem. 
Up  to  this  time  the  tractor  problem  was  supposed  to 
be  one  of  large  farms.  Now,  with  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  general  desire  to  cultivate  fewer  acres 
more  intensively  there  comes  a  great  demand  for  a 
one-horse  tractor.  What  is  wanted  is  a  machine  cost¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  little  more  than  a  good  work  horse  and 
capable  of  turning  over  a  fair  furrow  or  cultivating 
crops  like  corn  or  potatoes.  With  such  a  tool  many 
men  of  middle  age  would  feel  like  working  10  acres 
or  more.  Without  it  they  hesitate,  because  the  labor 
situation  is  so  uncertain.  Now  then,  how  close  to 
the  work  of  a  reasonable  farm  team  will  one  of  the 
lighter  tractors  come?  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  re¬ 


ports.  most  of  them  evidently  biased  one  way  or  the 
other.  How  can  we  got  the  truth?  It  would  be  little 
short  of  a  crime  to  deceive  such  a  man  as  R.  C.  H. 

* 

A  capable  nitrogen  hired  man. 

T  has  often  been  said  that  if  the  better  class  of 
farmers  in  Northern  New  England  or  New  York 
could  grow  cow  peas,  Crimson  clover  and  similar 
crops,  as  is  done  in  the  South,  these  Northern  sec¬ 
tions  would  in  time  become  wonderfully  prosperous. 
Nature  has  given  the  North  strong  soil,  a  bracing 
climate  and  a  Summer  which  forces  quick  growth 
upon  most  crops.  The  Spring  is  too  cold  and  the 
season  too  short  to  give  the  wonderful  nitrogen  col¬ 
lectors  of  the  South  a  fair  chance.  Therefore,  these 
Northern  farmers  must  for  the  most  part  measure 
their  crops  by  the  manure  or  chemical  fertilizers 
which  they  can  produce  or  buy.  Now  we  think  this 
is  to  be  changed.  They  are  to  have  the  help  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  greatest  manurial  plant  ever 
brought  to  their  attention.  This  is  the  annual  white 
Sweet  clover  described  on  page  521.  This  plant 
may  not  always  form  seed  in  Northern  New  England, 
but  on  fair  soil,  with  an  abundance  of  lime,  it  will, 
inside  of  100  days,  bring  to  the  soil  and  distribute 
about  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  farmer  can  hope  to  get 
in  15  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre!  It  seems  like  an 
incredible  statement,  but  we  believe  time  will  fully 
vindicate  this  judgment.  This  accidental  discovery 
of  a  new  plant  offers  many  of  our  Northern  farmers 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  improve  their  farms  at 
less  expense  of  money  and  labor  that,  has  yet  been 
presented  to  them.  This  annual  clover  may  be  seed¬ 
ed  with  Spring  grain,  or  as  a  cover  crop,  and  give  a 
big  crop  of  pasture  or  forage.  For  years  to  come 
the  seed  of  this  clover  will  have  great  value  as  a 
farm  crop.  It  is  to  give  our  Northern  farmers  a 
manurial  crop  equal  in  value  to  Crimson  clover  or 
cow  peas  at  the  South.  Most  of  our  Eastern  farmers 
have  never  been  able  to  realize  the  great  value  of 
Sweet  clover  or  its  ability  to  improve  the  soil.  In 
New  England  several  million  dollars  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  wasted  in  trying  to  make  Alfalfa  thrive  on 
soils  which  never  were  fit  for  it.  A  fraction  of  that 
money  spent  in  seeding  Alsike  clover  would  have 
paid  far  better  returns.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  our 
farm  troubles  are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  habits 
and  prejudices  have  grown  upon  us  until  we  can 
hardly  get  rid  of  them.  Some  of  us  have  thought 
there  could  be  no  substitute  for  manure  and  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers,  so  we  have  failed  to  make  the  soil 
provide  its  needed  organic  matter  and  part  of  its 
nitrogen.  We  have  regarded  Sweet  clover  as  a 
“weed,”  and  other  plants  as  enemies  of  mankind. 
So  we  have  fought  them  with  a  fierce  hatred  and 
with  an  expense  and  energy  which  have  drained 
pocketbook  and  body.  The  present  labor  shortage 
will  compel  us  to  change  some  of  these  ideas.  We 
shall  have  to  realize  that  any  plant,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  which  can  be  plowed  into  the  soil  to  decay 
there,  before  it  goes  to  seed,  is  a  helper,  no  matter 
if  our  ancestors  for  10  generations  have  cursed  it  for 
a  weed.  Then  we  must  learn  that  Red  clover  is  not 
the  only  respectable  member  of  the  clover  family. 
Little  Alsike  is  often  far  more  profitable.  And  now 
comes  this  annual  Sweet  clover — like  a  capable  son 
out  of  a  family  you  have  never  felt  like  associating 
with.  You  may  not  think  the  relatives  are  quite  up 
to  your  standard,  but  this  young  man  comes  back 
home  a  prosperous  and  successful  hustler,  capable 
of  turning  your  farm  into  a  nitrogen  factory,  and 
changing  your  unprofitable  barn  into  a  profitable 
munition  factory.  That  is  annual  Sweet  clover. 
Take  him  in  and  put  him  at  work. 

* 

IT  now  seems  to  be  definitely  settled  that  lime¬ 
stone  ground  to  a  fine  dust  is  as  effective  as  hy¬ 
drated  or  burnt  lime.  In  fact,  some  of  the  scientific 
men  seem  to  think  that  in  a  loug  rotation  file  coarser 
ground  lime  is  better,  since  its  effect  continues  over 
several  years.  With  fine  limestone  or  hydrated  lime 
a  comparison  of  values  will  depend  on  the  actual 
cost  per  pound  of  lime.  Get  the  actual  analysis  and 
figure  out  the  number  of  pounds  of  actual  lime  in  a 
ton.  Then  get  the  actual  cost,  including  freight  and 
handling,  and  find  the  cost  of  one  pound.  It  often 
happens  that  the  burned  lime  at  a  higher  price  per 
ton  gives  a  cheaper  pound,  because  the  freight  on 
the  limestone  is  too  high. 

* 

v  ABOR  unions  of  hired  men' have  appeared  in 
the  Central  West,  and  “organizers”  are  at  work 
in  some  farm  districts.  The  professed  objects  of  the 
new  union  are  to  demand  and  obtain  a  minimum 
wage  of  $2  per  day  and  board,  shorter  hours  or 
“overtime,”  and  better  living  conditions.  The  work 
of  organizing  seems  to  be  done  by  city  union  work¬ 
ers,  who  know  how  to  “organize,”  but  have  little  or 
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no  knowledge  of  farm  needs  or  conditions.  We 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  a  few  months  before  something  of  this  sort  was 
attempted.  We  think  our  farmers  must  face  this 
new  situation  before  long— as  manufacturers  and 
city  business  men  have  been  forced  to  face  unioniz¬ 
ing  of  their  labor.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  or¬ 
ganize  or  “combine”  farm  labor  as  completely  as 
the  work  has  been  done  among  factory  hands,  yet 
in  many  sections  we  think  the  plan  will  be  at¬ 
tempted.  Farmers  should  get  ready  for  it.  The 
relations  between  farmer  and  hired  man  are  closer 
than  those  between  capital  and  labor  in  any  other 
line  of  business.  We  ought  to  be  anle  to  make  a  fair 
adjustment  without  any  “labor  war.” 

* 

Whenever  anything  is  printed  in  our  local  papers 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  digestion  of  the  farmers 
tee  take  an  ink  tablet  and  cough  up  a  protest. 

c.  o.  w. 

HAT  is  the  way  one  of  our  readers  puts  it,  and 
to  prove  his  words  he  sends  clippings  showing 
what  he  wrote  to  the  local  paper. 

“Write  Up  for  Your  Rights  !” 

That  is  the  motto  our  friend  suggests.  We  have 
been  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  way  farmers  have 
taken  up  this  matter.  Formerly  the  papers  which 
circulate  among  country  people  could  print  about 
anything  they  liked  without  thought  of  correction. 
As  farmers  did  not  protest,  it  was  Put  natural  that 
middlemen  and  city  interests  should  dominate  the 
policy  of  such  papers,  though  the  farmers  provided 
its  chief  support.  Now  this  is  changed.  Let  any  slur 
or  sneer  or  false  statement  about  farming  appear  in 
print,  and  without  delay  some  sensible  and  clear¬ 
headed  man  or  woman  will  answer  it  in  a  convincing 
way.  The  result  of  this  is  evident  in  the  tone  of 
these  papers,  and  in  their  willingness  to  present  the 
farmer’s  side.  Here  is  another  case  where  we  have 
got  to  do  it  ourselves — and  many  of  our  people  are 
doing  it 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  favors  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  as 
the  new  president  of  Cornell  University.  There 
are  many  good  reasons  for  this  choice,  which,  we 
find,  are  shared  by  the  thinking  farmers  of  New 
York.  Of  all  the  men  yet  produced  by  our  system  of 
agricultural  education.  Dr.  Bailey  comes  nearest  to 
the  type  now  needed  in  New  York  agriculture.  lie 
represents  the  clear,  scholarly  thinker — clean,  in¬ 
corruptible.  and  with  no  trace  of  the  party  poli¬ 
tician  about  him.  Our  colleges  and  agricultural  de¬ 
partments  have  tried  “great  business  men,”  poli¬ 
ticians  and  cold-blooded  “educators.”  This  has  given 
great  “efficiency,”  but  it  has  not  developed  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  which  agriculture  needs  in  its  fight 
for  life.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  pushing  the  craze 
for  efficiency  so  far  that  it  leads  to  the  condition 
known  as  effete.  Under  Dr.  Bailey,  Cornell  would  be 
recognized  as  a  great  agricultural  university — law, 
arts,  science — all  the  rest  of  them — of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  to  farming.  Taken  out  of  politics,  dominat¬ 
ed  by  agriculture  and  openly  responsible  to  farmers 
and  country  people,  the  university  would  become  the 
noblest  institution  of  learning  in  the  world.  All 
these  things  are  possible.  We  think  the  farmers  of 
New  York  should  get  right  back  of  their  college  and 
give  it  all  needed  financial  support.  They  should 
then  take  personal  interest  in  it  and  control  it.  Let 
them  begin  at  the  head  with  a  man  of  their  choice. 


Brevities 

Keep  the  home  fires  burning. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  great  demand  for  cow  testers 
— the  human  kind. 

Certainly — tobacco  stems  have  nitrogen  enough  to 
wind  up  a  good  crop. 

The  only  way  to  make  good  fertilizer  out  of  corn¬ 
cobs  is  to  burn  them  and  use  the  ashes. 

Many  a  woman  during  the  hard  Winter  has  found 
happy  company  in  the  canary  bird  and  the  flowers. 

We  saw  a  man  the  other  day  using  a  great  pile  of 
wood  ashes  to  make  a  road — while  paying  at  the  rate  of 
$250  a  ton  for  potash. 

A  small  amount  of  nitrogen  may  pay  on  the  young 
clover,  but  where  the  crop  has  fair  size  we  doubt  the 
value  of  feeding  it  anything  beyond  lime,  potash,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  sulphur. 

We  recently  mentioned  the  “dry”  method  of  treating 
oats  for  smut.  One  pint  of  formaldehyde  is  mixed  with 
one  pint  of  water,  and  this  is  sprayed  thoroughly  over 
50  bushels  of  seed  oats.  Then  the  oats  are  shoveled 
together  and  covered  with  a  blanket  four  hours. 

Some  fat  or  oil  appears  to  be  the  best  material  for 
clearing  cattle  of  lice.  It  seems  to  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  some  cows  secrete  moi'e  fat  or  oil  through 
the  skin  and  are  thus  less  troubled  with  lice.  Also  the 
cow  that  is  well  brushed  or  curried  every  day  will  not  be 
greatly  troubled.  Perhaps  some  of  the  benefit  noticed 
from  daily  brushing  of  cattle  may  be  due  to  this. 
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The  Return  of  the  Railroads 

On  Monday,  March  2,  the  American  people  woke 
up  to  find  that  the  railroads  had  passed  out  of 
Government  control — back  into  the  management  of 
private  -or  corporate  ownership.  No  one  felt  any 
jar:  the  same  employees  greeted  us  and  the  trains 
ran  as  usual.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  seem  glad  that  the  war  experiment  has  ended. 
Most  of  them  are  now  opposed  to  Government  owner¬ 
ship  after  the  experience  just  closed.  Personally  we 
think  the  Government  labored  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages  in  handling  the  business.  The  demands 
made  by  .war  transportation  were  too  great,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  strong  influences 
were  at  work  to  hamper  the  Government  and  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  against  its  work.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  Railroad  Administration  was  as  strong  as 
it  should  have  been  for  handling  this  big  situation. 

That,  however,  is  all  over  now.  and  the  roads  are 
back  under  corporate  management,  but  with  stricter 
Government  control  than  ever  before.  One  result  of 
this  experiment  has  been  a  great  reaction  from  the 
ideas  about  Government  ownership  or  control  of 
transportation  and  food  once  held  by  thousands  of 
farmers.  They  now  see  that  such  strict  control  by 
a  form  of  partisan  political  government  might  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  having  any  power  to  work  out  busi¬ 
ness  reforms.  It  is  this  feeling  which  influences 
farmers  of  New  York  to  oppose  with  all  their  powei 
the  proposed  State  legislation  to  fix  prices  and  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  of  farm  products.  “Government’'  con¬ 
trol  in  this  country  is  too  likely  to  become  “party” 
control,  and  until  the  average  voter  can  separate  his 
best  interests  from  party  politics  it  will  be  a  mistake 
to  put  the  control  of  life’s  necessities  into  the  hands 
of  politicians. 

The  labor  unions  were  generally  opposed  to  the 
return  of  the  railroads.  This  was  largely  because 
the  railroad  workmen  think  they  stand  'a  better 
chance  for  high  wages  under  Government  control. 
At  first  they  threatened  to  strike,  but  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  plan  for  the  present.  They  will,  however, 
demand  more  pay.  They  say  that  they  agreed  to 
work  without  increases  on  the  virtual  promise  that 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  reduced.  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  Attorney-General  Palmer  now  seem  to  admit 
that  there  has  been  no  such  reduction — nor  can  they 
see  any  fall  of  prices  in  sight.  The  Government  has 
spent  most  of  its  time  trying  to  pacify  city  workmen 
by  promises  and  paying  practically  no  attention  to 
the  big  question  of  increased  food  production.  Its 
policy  of  encouraging  the  town  workman  has  drawn 
labor  from  the  farm  until  we  are  now  approaching 
one  of  the  most  serious  food  situations  ever  known 
in  this  country.  The  railroads  announce  that  they 
will  call  for  increased  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  a  clean-up  and  reorganization 
for  more  economic  service  which  every  farmer  and 
business  man  is  now  being  forced  into. 


Farmers  and  Income  Tax 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
State  Comptroller  regarding  the  proposed  income 
tax : 

In  preparing  my  income  tax  return  I  found  only  one 
point  which,  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  it  was 
difficult  to  understand,  and  that  is  that  no  depreciation 
is  allowed  on  orchards,  although  a  fair  rate  of  depre¬ 
ciation  is  allowed  for  farm  buildings,  equipment,  etc. 
Now.  the  income  is  dependent  in  many  cases  almost 
entirely  on  the  orchards.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  first  seven  or  eight  years’  life  of  a  pear  tree  is  very 
precarious,  owing  to  rabbits,  field  mice,  etc.,  and  other 
pests  which  often  ruin  entire  orchards,  and  at  present 
are  causing  farmers  in  our  vicinity  great  trouble  and 
loss.  The  natural  average  life  of  a  pear  tree  is.  say, 
about  50  years,  which  would  leave  about  40  years  of 
productiveness.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  one- 
fortieth  of  the  value  of  the  tree  should  be  written  off 
each  year  as  depreciation  or  depletion.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  establish  the  value  of  a  tree.  In  the  case 
of  an  orchard,  cost  basis  hardly  seems  fair,  as  the  cost 
of  the  trees  originally  was  a  very  small  fraction  of  their 
value.  For  instancec.  1.000  trees  might  have  cost  $500 
to  set  out.  but  today  they  may  be  producing  say  $2,000 
worth  of  fruit  on  an  average,  which  would  be  5  per  cent 
on  $40,000.  This  must  be  a  very  important  matter  with 
large  producers  throughout  the  State,  and  a  fair  basis 
ought  to  be  setablished.  f.  r.  wilcox. 

This  will  interest  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter.  We  would  like  to  have  opinions 
or  figures  on  this  matter.  The  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  appoint  committees  or  representatives 
who  are  qualified  to  help  arrange  a  fair  basis  for 
this  valuation. 


Some  Solid  Truths  About  Business 

The  following  letter  and  newspaper  clipping  comes 
from  a  reader  in  North  Dakota.  Many  of  us  are  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  the  exact  truth  about  conditions  in  that 
State.  That  truth  is  hard  to  obtain.  Most  daily 
papers  state  that  the  Nod-Partisan  League  has  been 
a  failure,  saddling  the  State  with  awful  taxes  and 


squandering  the  public  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  readers  tell  us  that  the  State  is  well  governed, 
and  that  nowhere  else  in  the  country  are  the  rights 
of  the  common  people  more  respected.  Who  or  what 
is  right?  There  has  certainly  been  a  great  experi¬ 
ment  in  democracy  in  North  Dakota.  We  shall  try 
to  find  out  just  what  has  happened. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  from  my  home  pa¬ 
per  concerning  statements  about  the  Northwest.  How 
is  that  for  the  35-cent  dollar?  Those  statements  made 
are  about  as  near  true  as  you  will  find  it.  1  will  state 
some  of  my  experiences  way  back  in  1912.  two  years 
after  I  homesteaded.  I  took  in  to  a  town  merchant  22 
lbs.  of  butter  and  received  for  same  22c  per  lb.,  and 
was  to  take  groceries  in  trade.  Before  I  left  the 
store  a  farm  woman  came  in  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
butter.  The  merchant  said  yes.  She  said,  “Give  me  10 
pounds,”  and  he  charged  her  35  cents  per  pound,  cash  ; 
but  I  had  to  take  groceries.  But  those  times  have 
changed.  C.  G.  C. 

Almout.  N.  D. 

The  following  is  the  newspaper  clipping  enclosed : 

“As  a  guest  at  the  Commercial  Club  banquet  the 
other  evening.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Socialism  by  the  Non-Partisan  League; 
on  individual  initiative  vs.  public  ownership,  etc.  I 
am  in  hearty  accord  and  sympathy  with  most  of  the 
things  said.  These  social  political  disturbances,  com¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time,  indicate  some  underlying  cause 
for  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  think  the  Commercial 
Club  or  any  other  organization  by  defying  the  lightning 
and  offering  mortal  combat  to  Townleyism  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  result. 

“Such  a  procedure  by  an  organization  of  business 
men,  whom  these  radicals  consider  enemies,  will  often 
aggravate  the  disease.  There  is  an  underlying  cause 
for  this  unrest,  and  the  farmers  and  workingmen  of 
the  Middle  West  are  intelligent  enough,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  between  producer  and  consumer  is  close 
enough  so  that  they  see  it.  The  trouble  is  not  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  transportation,  but  in  distribution,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
if  they  will  stop  looking  at  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of 
labor  and  Townleyism  and  take  a  peep  at  the  beam 
in  their  own  eyes. 

“Why  is  it  that  after  the  farmer.  hav’Qg  sold  SO  per 
cent  of  his  potato  crop  for  90  cents  to  $1.25  a  bushel, 
the  laboring  man’s  wife  now  goes  to  the  store  and  pays 
$1  to  $1.25  for  14  or  15  pounds?  I  was  out  in  the 
country  in  October  and  saw  beautifully  sorted  car¬ 
loads  of  potatoes  bought  from  the  farmers  at  $1  a 
bushel  and  shipped  down  here  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  a 
bushel.  The  very  same  day  the  grocers  here  were  get¬ 
ting  75  cents  a  peck,  and  they  said  they  paid  the  job¬ 
bers  $1.72  a  bushel  that  day. 

“Why  did  I  have  to  pay  35  cents  for  three  rutabagas 
the  other  day  when  thousands  of  bushels  are  being  fed 
to  stock  all  over  the  State,  and  farmers  sell  them  for 
a  song?  Grapefruit,  involving  much  labor  in  raising 
and  packing  and  shipping,  can  be  bought  cheaper  than 
rutabagas. 

“There  are  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  piled  up 
within  100  miles  of  Minneapolis  begging  for  purchasers 
at  $3  a  cord,  and  we  in  the  city  are  paying  $17  or  more 
for  same  wood. 

“Two  months  ago  a  suburban  dairyman  told  me  he 
was  getting  from  22  to  24  cents  a  gallon  for  high  test 
milk.  Why  should  not  a  poor  laborer  with  a  big  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  city  be  able  to  go  to  a  milk  station  and  buy 
a  gallon  of  milk  for  his  poorly  nourished  children  for 
30  or  35  cents?  I  bought  a  pair  of  Oxfords  in  one  of 
the  large  stores  in  the  city  for  $12.  and  the  salesman 
admitted  the  wholesale  price  to  be  $6.25. 

“A  manufacturer  of  a  certain  baby  food  told  me  that 
a  package  cost  5y>  cents  to  manufacture — that  they 
sold  it  to  the  jobber  for  15  cents,  the  jobber  sold  it 
to  the  retailer  for  24  cents  and  the  retailer  had  to  sell 
it  for  the  price  printed  on  the  package — 35  cents.  Some 
of  these  may  seem  extreme  cases,  but  they  are  truthful 
cases,  and  are  good  examples  of  our  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  which  is  the  breeding  ground  of  Townleyism. 

“A  few  years  ago  I  bought  in  the  Minnesota  woods 
two  carloads  of  lumber  at  $12.50  per  1.000  feet.  f.  o.  b. 
cars.  When  in  South  Dakota  a  line  yard  asked  $36 
per  1.000  for  the  same  material. 

“A  friend  of  mine  having  a  line  of  elevators  in 
North  Dakota  and  Canada  told  me  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  had  bought  thousands  and  thousands  of  bushels 
of  slightly  frosted  wheat  for  40  cents  a  bushel  and 
mixed  it  with  No.  1  wheat  and  sold  it  for  $1.25  a 
bushel.  He  considered  it  good  business.  Ethically  it 
was  pure  stealing. 

“Thousands  of  homesteaders  in  Western  North  and 
South  Dakota  borrowed  small  sums  of  mouey  with 
which  to  make  final  proof  on  their  claims,  giving  three- 
year  mortgages  on  the  land  and  paying  12  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  This  was  Eastern  money,  furnished  to  the 
bankers  at  0  per  cent.  With  these  high  rates  of  in¬ 
terest.  high  taxes,  high  cost  of  living,  short  term  mort¬ 
gages  hard  to  renew,  and  poor  crops,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  lands  reverted  to  the  banks  and  loan 
companies  and  were  afterwards  resold  for  many  times 
the  cost  to  them.  I  know  of  one  loan  company  which 
owns  more  than  100  homesteads  which  cost  them  only 
a  fraction  of  their  real  value. 

“These  are  the  ghosts  that  are  rising  to  smite  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  our  country.  The  eternal  struggle  for 
the  almighty  dollar  is  so  great  that  too  often  Make 
money  honestly  if  you  can.  but  make  money.'  is  the 
motto.  You  blame  the  farmers  and  the  workingman 
for  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  I  notice  that  the  farmer 
and  the  workingman  are  not  spending  their  Winters  in 
California. 

“The  old  idea  of  ‘Catch  them  young,  treat  them 
rough,  tell  them  nothing,’  will  not  work  in  intelligent 
America  at  the  present  time.  The  sooner  our  busiuess 
interests  recognize  that  they  themselves  are  the  breeders 
of  Townleyism.  and  become  more  ethical  and  equitable 
in  their  business  dealings,  the  sooner  the  great  cataclysm 
that  is  threatening  the  world  can  be  averted,  at  least  in 
this  country.” 


Maple  Sugar  Prices  and  Organization 

Do  you  know  how  much  the  Vermont  syrup  makers 
are  to  receive  for  their  syrup  this  season?  I  see  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  they  formed  a  syrup  organization  last 
Spring,  and  that  each  one  was  to  receive  the  same  price 
per  gailon.  We  make  maple  syrup  and  were  thinking 
what  their  price  was  to  be  this  season.  D.  T. 

Erie  Co..  Pa. 

The  Vermont  Maple  Sugarmakers’  Association  is  a 
State-wide  organization,  in  existence  for  27  years,  and 
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partially  under  control  of  the  State.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  maple  sugar  industry,  and 
its  work  is  conducted  along  the  lines  of  publicity,  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  and  of  educating  towards  a 
higher  grade  of  product.  It  does  not  handle  maple 
products  in  any  way.  neither  does  it  fix  a  price  upon 
maple  products,  nor  attempt  to  dictate  to  one  of  its 
members,  although  in  a  great  many  instances  it  is  able 
to  bring  the  producer  into  business  relation  with  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and  thus  enable  one  to  secure  a  guar¬ 
anteed  product,  and  the  other  to  realize  a  much  higher 
price.  It  has  been  very  successful  in  doing  this.  Its 
members  will  receive  the  coming  season  from  $2.50  to  $4 
a  gallon  for  maple  syrup,  according  to  quality.  A  few 
sales  have  already  been  made  at  a  slightly  higher  price. 
Similar  grades  of  maple  sugar  will  be  sold  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  price,  assuming  that  a  gallon  of  maple  syrup 
is  the  equivalent  of  S  lbs.  of  maple  sugar. 

The  poorer  grades  will  mostly  be  sold  to  the  dealers, 
who  practically  fix  their  own  price.  Tentatively,  it  is 
now  at  the  rate  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  gal.,  according 
to  quality,  with  a  price  for  maple  sugar  ranging  from 
ISc  to  as  high  as  30c  per  lb...  according  to  quality  and 
degree  to  which  it  is  concentrated.  The  best  grade  of 
this  ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  blenders,  who  melt 
it.  add  80  per  cent  of  granulated  sugar  and  sufficient 
water  to  bring  the  sugar  content  of  the  mixture  down  to 
65  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  Pure  Food  law.  and  claim 
to  sell  it  as  a  maple  blend.  The  second  grade  is  used 
largely  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers  in  flavoring  cer¬ 
tain  brands  of  plug  tobacco,  and  the  poorest  grade  of  all 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  best  brands  of 
chocolate  cakes. 

The  Cortland  County  (N.  Y.)  Maple  Sap  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  about  a  year  ago  and  is  working 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  inquiry.  Its  manager  is 
Allen  S.  Merchant  (also  County  Agent)  of  Cortland. 
N.  Y.,  and  those  seeking  information  of  this  nature  are 
referred  to  him.  There  is  no  such  an  organization  in 
Vermont.  c.  o.  o. 


A  City  Man  on  Co-operation 

I  am  enclosing  a  cutting  from  one  of  our  daily  papers 
here  in  New  York,  which  I  think  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  your  readers  who  may  not  have  seen  it. 
This  looks  to  me  like  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
our  Indiana  cousins,  and  would  appear  to  be  following 
your  example  in  keeping  down  the  type  of  human  beings 
who  make  their  “honest  livelihood”  by  swindling  un¬ 
suspecting  people. 

“Indian apolis.  Jan.  17. — The  Indiana  Federation  of 
Farmers’  Associations  is  to  establish  a  central  bureau 
here  to  supply  information  to  members  in  protecting 
them  against  investment  in  stocks  and  other  securities 
of  questionable  value.  A  growing  movement  among  the 
farmers  is  for  group  efforts  in  marketing  products. 
Another  noticeable  tendency  in  various  sections  of  the 
State  is  the  organization  of  co-operative  companies  to 
purchase  farming  implements,  feed  for  live  stock  and 
other  supplies.” 

It  is  united  action  in  the  field  of  farming  that  is  most 
wanted  at  present.  Now.  I  don’t  wish  to  be  misinter¬ 
preted  when  I  say  this,  and  be  put  down  as  in  favor  of 
unionism,  since  I  really  take  the  opposite  stand,  but  I 
do  believe,  as  does  every  clear-thinking  farmer  in  this 
country,  that  concerted  action  is  what  will  help  most  to 
keep  the  food  producer  in  the  place  where  he  should  be. 
If  we  have  the  co-operation  of  each  and  every  farmer 
in  the  country  the  middleman  may  in  time  become  an 
unnecessary  item,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  selling,  say  eggs,  at  75  cents  a  dozen,  while  the 
retailer  gets  from  95  cents  to  a  dollar  for  the  same 
product.  And.  mind  you.  this  is  not  the  greatest  ex¬ 
ample  of  profiteering  that  has  been  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  but  I  only  mention  it.  since  it  is  that  part  of  the 
farming  industry  as  a  whole  in  which  I  am  most  inter¬ 
ested. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  add  any  more  to  the  already 
large  amount  of  literature  ou  this  subject,  since  we  all 
realize  that  co-operative  working,  not  union  working, 
with  its  eight-hour  day.  is  to  be  the  great  uplift  of  the 
farming  industry.  I  commend  you  once  more  on  the 
stand  you  have  always  taken  in  regard  to  these  bogus 
stock  sellers.  b.  n.  davis. 

New  York. 


Brief  Notes  From  Albany 

A  hearing  was  held  ou  the  milk  bills  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  at  Albany  on  March  3.  It  was  a  one¬ 
sided  hearing.  Dr.  Copeland  of  New  York  and  some  of 
his  aids  appeared  for  the  bill,  while  representatives  of 
the  farmers  appeared  against  it.  They  declared  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  result  of  the  plan  would  be  to  drive  the 
producers  out  of  business.  There  is  little  chance  that 
the  New  York  City  bill  will  pass.  The  bill  to  create  a 
commission  to  regulate  and  -control  the  milk  industry 
and  fix  prices  was  strongly  attacked  by  farmer  repre¬ 
sentatives.  They  claimed  that  it  would  practically  de¬ 
stroy  the  dairy  busiuess  and  open  the  way  for  State 
control  of  all  lines  of  production.  As  with  the  other  bill, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  its  passing,  although  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  has  announced  his  intention  of  going  out 
into  the  State  to  argue  in  favor  of  this  and  similar  legis¬ 
lation.  He  should  go  to  the  dairy  districts  where  the 
milk  is  produced,  first  of  all.  if  he  wants  to  learn  true 
public  sentiment. 

The  situation  regarding  the  daylight  saving  bill  has 
not  changed  greatly.  The  Assembly  is  apparently  ready 
to  pass  the  repeal  bill.  Conditions  in  the  Senate  are 
different,  as  there  are  26  lawyers  in  that  body,  and 
nearly  a  majority  from  New  York  City.  At  present  the 
Senate  is  lukewarm  or  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  day¬ 
light  saving  law.  The  only  way  to  get  it  through  is  for 
country  people  to  bring  extra  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
Senators.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  referendum  shows  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  country  people  utterly  opposed  to  daylight  sav¬ 
ing.  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  impress  the  Senators 
from  the  rural  counties  if  the  repeal  is  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Van  Wageneu  of  Schoharie  County  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  wool  growers.  Under 
this  bill  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  textile  fabrics  or 
articles  of  apparel  purporting  to  be  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wool  must  tag  all  such  articles,  and  state  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  correct 
percentage  of  wool,  shoddy  or  material  not  of  animal 
origin.  Each  manufacturer  or  dealer  must  also  be  reg¬ 
istered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  A  bill  of 
this  kind  has  long  been  demanded  by  wool  growers,  and 
this  one  follows  the  line  of  the  proposed  national  legis¬ 
lation.  Needless  to  say  this  bill  will  be  violently  op¬ 
posed  by  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  clothing. 
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Spring  Clothes 


For  the  entire  family,  everyday 
and  Sunday— clothes  which  enable 
you  to  make  worth-while  savings 
and  obtain  substantial  quality 


OFTEN  it  is  very  hard  these  days  for  small 
buyers  to  obtain  at  any  price  quality 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity.  Yet  splendid 
quality  prevails  throughout  the  spring  lines  of 
Charles  William  New  York  Styles.  In  the  big, 
new  catalog  are  shown  clothes  for  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily,  not  only  for  Sunday  wear  but  for  everyday  use. 

Tremendous  purchases  of  merchandise  from 
the  manufacturers — contracts  made  months  in 
advance — foresighted  buying — these  have  made 
it  possible  for  The  Charles  William  Stores  to 
gather  a  full  supply  of  new  goods.  As  a  result 
The  Charles  William  Stores  presents — in  spite 
of  American  and  world  market  conditions — a 
larger  showing  of  attractive,  substantial  values 
in  clothes  than  ever  before. 
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Free — Big  book  of  wall  paper  samples 


Distinctive  new  patterns  in  choice  papers  at  10c  to  48c  per 
double  roll  of  16  yards — all  remarkable  values.  Send  today 
for  the  free  “Wall  Paper  Book”  containing  101  large  size 
samples.  Address  The  Charles  William  Stores,  578  Stores 
Bldg.,  Dept.  W.,  New  York  City. 


Here  are  included  men’s  supplies,  women’s  dresses, 
suits  and  accessories  for  rain  or  shine,  boys’  and  girls’ 
outfits  for  play  or  work,  all  ready  today  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 


The  Charles  William  Stores’  guarantee  protects  you 
fully  on  every  one  of  these  products.  Yet,  because  of  our 
great  facilities  and  because  so  much  of  our  merchandise 
comes  to  our  Stores  direct  from  great  factories,  to  be 
shipped  direct  to  you,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  substantial 
savings  on  everything  purchased. 


These  rock-bottom  prices  which  we  are  able  to  make 
in  our  Clothing  Stores  are  reflected  throughout  the  big 
Charles  William  Stores  Catalog.  Look  through  it.  You 
will  find  not  only  a  great  variety  of  clothes  for  the  entire 
family  but  also  household  furnishings,  farm  implements, 
musical  instruments,  and  other  goods  to  satisfy  nearly 
every  human  need. 


Surprising 


An  example  of  good  quality  at  a  marked  saving  is  this 
Madras  dress  shirt  in  coat  style  with  soft  French  cufis  and 
cushion  neckband.  it  comes  in  your  choice  of  three 
colors — pink,  lavender  and  green;  launders  nicely  and 
holds  its  color.  Our  price,  delivered  free  (33E4322) 
$2.59.  Other  models  and  prices  on  page  3o4  of  the 
Charles  William  catalog.  Neckties  and  collars  on  page 
366  and  367. 


lust  when  leather  prices  make  quality  and  reasonable 
prices  most  difficult,  we  are  able  to  offer  these  high 
quality  dress  Oxfords  in  the  New  York  cap  toe  last, 
mahogany  Calfskin  and  O’Sullivan  Rubber  Heels  (7E2172.) 
798.  Shown  with  other  models,  at  various  prices  on 
page  290  of  the  Charles  William  catalog.  Work  shoes 
on  pages  292  to  294. 


Remarkable  Variety 


Values 


from  snug  little  toques  and 
tarns  to  the  lovely  droopy  pic¬ 
ture  hats.  Pages  114  to  133. 


The  new  dresses  are  charming 
with  their  short  sleeves  and 
frilly  apron  tunics.  Pages  4 
to  39.  Suits  on  pages  65  to  73. 


The  proper  shoes  for  every 
occasion  on  pages  265  to  303 


Complete  outfits  for  men — for 
Sunday  and  everyday — 
for  rain  or  shine 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  full 
stocked  with  clothing  accessories  for 
men,  make  it  possible  for  you  to  con¬ 
sult  the  catalog  and  satisfy  every  need 
at  substantial  reductions  in  price. 
Unusual  values  in  these  substantial 
lines  are  possible  largely  because  of  our 
location  in  the  heart  of  the  market — 
our  nearness  to  importer  and  manu¬ 
facturer — our  ability  to  buy  quickly 
and  in  quantity. 


New  York  spring  and  summer 

at 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  a  year 
market  conditions  have  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  purchase  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  first  quality  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  our  expert  buyers  have  again  stocked 
our  Clothing  Stores  with  dependable 
suits  for  Spring  and  Summer,  for  both 
men  and  boys. 

Above,  in  the  center  ( I ),  is  illustrated 
the  new  belted  model  suit — all  wool 
which  is  available  in  a  fine  cheviot  of  olive 
green  or  brown  shade.  Our  price, 
delivered  free  (4E1613  olive,  4E1614 
brown)  $33.75.  It  is  shown  with 
many  other  models  on  page  322  of 
our  catalog.  There  is  a  profusion  of 
other  models  shown  on  pages  3  1 6  to 

324- 

The  popular  New  York  double- 
breasted  Palm  Beach  Cloth  Suit  for 
summer  wear  is  at  the  left.  Every 
»uit  is  carefully  tailored;  the  coat  is 


unlined  h 
with  silk, 
Palm  Bead 
light  weigh 
shape, 
shade  of  a:] 
models 


savings 


triai Ted  and  finished 
material  is  the  genuine 
alflnohair,  half  cotton, 
durable  and  holds  its 
Ti  Morns  the  popular  sand 
:jlt  i.«jf  Town  with  other 
320  to  321  of  the 


321 
Our 


price 


Charles  catalog. 

(4E1852)  *5°. 

For  raiijphei  both  quality  and 
style  areW.’n  the  wool-mixed  cash- 
‘ctumd  above  and  shown 
price,  delivered 


mere  Ram 
on  page  I 
free  (4E3$ 


The  bd 
at  the  left)| 
its  shape, 
gray  cottoa 
three  pate 


date  suit  (shown 
k.  Yet,  it  retains 
de  oi  good  quality 
tailored  with 
Jets  Ind  removable  belt. 
It  is  showqage|3 3 6  of  our  catalog, 
Oui  prict,|vere'  free  (44E674) 
$6.79. 


Rubber  boots  at  real  savings!  This  boot  has  an  extra 
heavy  rolled  sole  which  adapts  it  to  the  roughest  use. 
Heels  are  solid  rubber.  The  sides  are  re-inforced.  Our 
price  (7E1223.)  delivered  free,  $4.59.  Other  rubber 
‘ootwear  is  shown  on  pages  296  of  the  catalnv. 


1920  fashions  are  ready! 


The  new  1920  styles  are  fascinating.  Do  you  need  a 
smart  suit,  or  one  of  the  new  coat  dresses,  a  dainty 
Georgette  blouse,  gauntlet  gloves,  a  beaded  bag? 
Study  our  new  catalog  to  find  out  just  what  you  do  need 
for  this  spring  and  summer.  200  pages  of  new  styles  for 
you  to  choose  from! 

And  even’  detail  is  correct.  From  your  jaunty  straw 
tam  to  the  tip  of  your- Colonial  pumps,  you  are  wearing 
the  styles  that  New  York  is  wearing — a  wonderful 
selection  at  unusually  low  prices.  Write  for  your  book 
todav.  Address  The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc., 
57S  Stores  Bid.,  Dept.  F.,  New  York  Ci'.y. 


Valuable  1920  MotorCar  Supply 
book — Free 

Everything  your  car  needs,  is  shown  in  this  book.  Regent 
Super-Cord  Tires ,  guaranteed  for  10,000  miles — tools, 
lamps,  spark  plugs,  jacks — accessories  of  all  kinds,  at 
prices  lower  than  usual.  Send  for  “  Motor  Car  Supplies" 
today.  The  Charles  William  Stores,  578  Stores  Bldg., 
Dept.  M.,  New  York  City. 


FREE 

The  new  1920  Bargain  Book 

The 

r 


new  1920  Bargain  Book  is 
ready  for  you  now.  More  than 
900  pages  of  fresh  new  merchandise 
— clothing  for  all  the  family — attrac¬ 
tive  home  furnishings — modern  farm 
implements. 

Write  to  The  Charles  William 
Stores,  578  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


FTke  ■  ARLES  WILLIAM  STORE S  INC.  —  Jlew TSrk. City 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Trifles 

What  will  it  matter  in  a  little  while, 
That  for  a  day. 

We  met  and  gave,  a  word,  a  look,  a  smile, 
Upon  the  way? 

What  will  it  matter  whether  lives  were 
brave. 

And  hearts  were  true? 

That  you  gave  me  the  sympathy  I  crave, 
As  I  gave  you? 

These  trifles!  Can  it  be,  they  make  or 
mar 

A  human  life? 

Are  souls  as  lightly  bent  as  rushes  are 
By  hate  or  strife? 

Yea.  yea :  a  look,  the  fainting  heart  can 
break. 

Or  make  it  whole, 

And  just  one  word,  if  said  for  love's  sweet 
sake 

May  save  a  Soul. 

— Credit  Lost. 

*•-  .  „ 

A  Virginia  reader  with  a  pressure  can- 
ner  gives  the  following  surprising  list  of 
Winter  canning  activities : 

Seven  quarts  tenderloin  roast,  10  quarts 
spareribs,  7  quarts  pigs’  feet,  tails  and 
knuckles.  3  quarts  pigs’  feet  jelly.  17 
pints  pigs’  head  .cheese.  24  pints  sausage. 
G  pints  liverwurst,  6  pints  cracklings,  12 
quarts  pork  soup  (from  bones).  15 
quarts  solid  beef.  7  pints  head  cheese 
(beef).  34  quarts  beef  soup  (bones).  30 
pints  chicken.  25  quarts  chicken  soup 
(hones).  20  quarts  cabbage.  20  quarts 
pumpkins.  17  quarts  hulled  corn.  25  pints 
Lima  beans  and  4  pints  salsify,  with 
more  chicken,  beans  and  hominy  (plain 
and  lye)  yet  to  do  before  the  “season  for 
canning”  opens,  when  I  will  really  get 
busy. 

This  list  includes  an  unusual  variety  of 
material,  and  we  hope  to  learn  something 
of  the  methods  employed. 

V;. 

Fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  after-partak¬ 
ing  of  ripe  bottled  olives,  have  been  re¬ 
ported  from  many  different  localities.  The 
fatalities  are  due  to  a  form  of  deeonv 
position  which  occurs  in  canned  goods 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  again  warns  consumers 
“not  to  eat  any  food  that  is  off  in  color 
or  odor  or  , which  is  packed  in  containers 
that  seem  to  have  swelled  or  which/  when 
opened,  show  an  accumulation  of  >gas  or 
evidences  of  decomposition.”  We  have 
heard  of  frugal  housekeepers  who.  on 
opening  a  can  of  vegetables  with  doubt¬ 
ful  odor  or  flavor,  would  try  to  neutralize 
or  disguise  this  by  cooking  in  a  little  bak¬ 
ing  soda.  Formerly  we  knew  little  about 
some  of  the  subtle  poisons  resulting  from 
decomposition,  but  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  disguising  the  flavor  of  de¬ 
composed  canned  goods  is  rather  like 

spicing  the  family  cake  with  arsenic. 

a; 


the  root  end  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  left  hand,  begin  at  left 
of  the  frame  and  weave  under  fourth 
thread,  over  third,  under  second  and  over 
first,  bringing  strand  back  over  second, 
under  third,  over  fourth.  Hold  this  firmly 
in  place  at  extreme  left  of  frame  and 
take  another  strand,  weaving  in  same 
way.  Go  on  in  this  way  to  the  end, 
crowding  the  strayds  closely  together. 
As  each  strip  is  woven,  remove  from 
frame  and  tie'  threads  tightly  to  prevent 
their  slipping. 

Now  take  a  round  black  shoe  string 
for  dark  hair,  or  a  corset  lace  for  white 
hair;  make  a  small  loop  at  one  end.  sew¬ 
ing  it  firmly.  Wind  the  woven  hair  close¬ 
ly  around  the  string  (which  has  looped 
('lid  over  one  nail  and  is  tied  to  the  other 
end  of  frame),  and  fasten  with  needle 
and  thread  to  desired  length,  having  the 
rough  side  next  the  string.  Switches 
should  be  brushed  daily,  never  combed, 
and  every  few  weeks  dip  them  in  am-* 
monia,  rinse  in  clear  lukewarm  water, 
shake  and  dry  inVuirrent  of  air. 

LUCY  E.  TARBELL. 


Crackling  Uses 

I  have  many  uses  for  cracklings.  They 
are  excellent  in  mince  meat ;  I  never  have 
used  anything  else  since  1  tried  it  two 
years  ago,  and  all  to  whom  I  give  a  taste 
of  my  mince  pres  wish  to  know  my  recipe. 
I  have  no  written  formula,  hut  think  this 
is  about  the  proportion :  One  quart  of 
finely  minced  apples,  one  quart  of  ground 
cracklings,  one  pound  of  boiled  raisins, 
one-half  lemon  (ground)  or  a  teaspoon  of 
lemon  extract,  three  teaspoons  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  of  cloves'  ( both  level  1 . 
sugar  to  taste,  and  thin  with  cider  and 
add  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Another  use 
for  cracklings  is  to  half  fill  the  frying 
pan  with  sliced  potatoes  as  for  plain  fry¬ 
ing.  slice  over  them  two  or  three  onions, 
or  more  if  much  liked,  then  on  the  top  put 
about  a  quart  of  cracklings  broken  apart. 
Pour  over  one-half  cup  of  water  and  salt 
to  taste.  Place  lid  on.  The  steam  soft¬ 
ens  the  cracklings  and  it  makes  a  very 
good  dish. 

Another  hint :  So  many  women  have 


fection.  as  I  once  saw  Clematis  .Tack- 
manii  screening  a  porch  like  a  purple 
velvet  curtain.  But  will  some  one  tell 
me  whether  the  Coccinea  variety  is  easily 
grown  and  a  free  bloomer? 

The  Wistarias  are  notionable  about 
blooming  here  although  hardy.  The 
honeysuckle  dies  back.  The  Madeira 
vine  climbs  nicely  on  poultry  netting  and 
is  a  very  neat  little  vine.  The  mouse-like 
tubers  increase  rapidly  and  should  be  dug 
early  and  kept  in  a  dry  soil  in  -a  fairly 
warm  place  in  Winter. 

We  all  know  common  things  of  life  are 
best,  so  last  year  I  wanted  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  annual  vines,  and  I  had  it.  The 
balloon  vine  grew  four  or  five  feet  tall 
with  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  green 
balloons  no  prettier  thana  a  husk  tomato. 
The  canarybird  vine  grew  like  Jack’s  bean¬ 
stalk.  branched  and  re-branched  until 
one  vine  was  13  feet  across.  The  leaves 
in  veining  and  texture  are  like  its  cousin 
nasturtium,  but  are  cut-leaved.  It  was 
exceedingly  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
a  clear  bright  yellow.  It  was  planted  at 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  so  it  had  a 
warm  but  not  dry  place. 

The  cardinal  climber  .was  a  “must 
have.”  I  filed  and  soaked  the  seeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  but  they  did  not  germ¬ 
inate  well  and  even  our  hot  June  failed  to 
spur  them  on.  It  was  July  before  they 
were  reconciled  to  their  place,  a  warm 
Southern  exposure ;  then  they  grew  and 
branched  well  with  pretty  cut  leaves.  One 
blossom  showed  how  pretty  they  were, 
but  the  frost'  of  the  last  September  found 
it  crowded  with  buds,  many  of  them 
showing  color.  Farther  south  it  must  be 
beautiful  and  another  year  it  may  do 
better  here.  The  Cobsea  is  another  vine 
that  must  he  started  early  in  February 
or  eai*ly  in  March. 

The  cypress  vine  and  Thunbergia  I 
only  know  in  porch  boxes.  The  foliage 
of  the  cypress  is  pretty  enough  without 
its  little  stars,  but  it  is  very  satisfactory 
although  it  looks  too  frail  and  dainty  for 
the  garden. 

A  friend  tells  of  laisitig  Thunbergia  in 
the  garden  but  I  received  my  seeds  so 
late  I  planted  them  in  a  box,  knowing  the 


No.  840  is  a  patriotic 
design  sliowing  the 
National  Flag  and  the 
home  of  Betsy  Ross. 
The  main  thing  to  be 
considered  in  the  em¬ 
broidering  of  this  de¬ 
sign  is  to  bring  the 
flag  out  in  bold  relief, 
hence  we  advise  em¬ 
broidering  it  solid  as 
follows:  For  the  blue 
ground  the  Kensington 
or  long  and  short 
stitch  is  used.  For 
the  stars  and  stripes 
employ  .  either  the 
Kensington  or  satin 
stitch.  All  of  the  rest 
of  the  design  is  for 
outline  stitch,  except 
the  lettering,  which  is 
for  the  satin  stitch. 
The  wall  panels  and 
door  are  for  gray  with 
golden  brown  for  knob 
,  and  keyhole.  The 
spinning  wheel  is  for 
brown.  The  garments 
are  for  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink.  The 
vine  is  for  green  and 
the  lettering  blue.  The 
design  is  on  white  art 
fabric,  size  22x30 
inches,  and  with  floss 
to  complete  embroid¬ 
ery,  costs  90  cents. 


Once  more  we  suggest  tbe  use  of  a 
card  catalogue  to  keep  cooking  recipes. 
It  may  be  begun  at  no  expense  by  taking 
a  narrow  cardboard  box — even  a  shoe  box 
will  do — and  cutting  cards  that  will  fit. 
when  stood  in  it.  from  other  boxes.  The 
recipes  may  be  clipped  out  and  pasted  on 
these  cards,  or  written  directly  upon 
them.  Guide  cards,  projecting  a  little 
above  the  others,  show  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  purchased  cards  for  this 
purpose  are  neat  and  not  at  all  expen¬ 
sive.  If  the  additional  recipes  are  prompt¬ 
ly  slipped  into  their  alphabetical  place 
there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  up  the  cat¬ 
alogue.  and  little  chance  of.  losing  a  recipe. 
Attractive  little  cabinets  holding  these 
cards  are  specially  made  for  recipes. 

* 

To  Make  a  Hair  Switch 

A  switch  made  from  combings  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  easily  made.  If  one  has 
a  loom,  such  as  was  used  for  making  bead 
chains  a  few  years  ago,  it  will  be  useful 
for  this  work,  or  a  frame  made  with  a 
strip  of  board  about  three  inches  wide 
and  a  foot  long,  with  upright  blocks  two 
inches  high,  fastened  to  each  end,  is  all 
needed.  Drive  four  nails  into  the  top  of 
the  right  upright  block  a  bit  apart,  leav¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  nails  above  the  wood,  to 
fasten  thread  on,  and  one  nail  in  middle 
of  left  upright.  Use  coarse  linen  waxed 
thread — black  for  dark  hair  and  white  for 
light  or  gray  hair.  Have  a  thread  run 
from  each  of  the  four  nails  at  right  to  the 
one  at  left,  drawing  them  tightly,  and 
leaving  ends  for  fastening  finished  work. 

Have  the  combings  in  water  and  select 
about  20  hairs,  nearly  the  same  length, 
with  root  ends  together.  Hold  these  near 


trouble  in  making  eoeoauut  stick  to  the 
sides  of  a  cake.  This  is  the  way  I  do  it. 
and  find  it  the  best  way.  Put  the  cocoa- 
nut  (prepared)  on  a  plate  or  in  a  broad 
dish.  First  put  the  icing  on  the  edge  of 
the  cake,  rolling  it  in  your  hands  to  do  so. 
Then  roll  the  edge  of  the  layer  in  the 
cocoanut.  rolling  it  like  a  wheel.  The 
cocoanut  will  stick  to  it.  Do  all  layers 
the  same  way. 

Hominy  is  extra  good  when  made  this 
way:  Dice  about  a  cupful  of  bacon.  Fry 
out  in  frying  pan.  Remove  a  portion  of 
the  grease,  but  leave  the  bacon  in  the  pan. 
Add  a  quart  of  boiled  hominy,  season  with 
salt,  and  brown.  Excellent.  MRS.  G.  b. 


A  Chapter  on  Vines 

The  note  on  the  hardiness  of  the  kudso 
vine  reminded  me  that  perhaps  last  year’s 
experience  with  vines  might  interest 
others.  First,  the  kudso  vine  is  hardy 
in  Vermont  and  nearly  as  pretty  as  a 
pumpkin  vine.  Many  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  because  of  its  coarseness.  If  a 
large  leafy  vine  is  wanted  the  Dutchman’s 
pipe  has  pretty  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
makes  a  thick  screen,  or  a  grapevine  is 
both  ornamental  and  useful. 

The  matrimony  vine  or  trailing  shrub 
has  small,  neat  leaves  and  small  purplish 
pink  flowers,  followed  by  red  berries.  It 
is  very  hardy. 

The  cinnamon  vine  is  called  hardy,  but 
a  Winter  like  this  present  one  (the  mer¬ 
cury  at  20  degrees  below  and  only  three 
or  four  inches  of  snow)  usually  sees  its 
finish.  When  I  plant  it  again  I  shall  put 
several  vines  together,  as  it  is  a  thin 
vine;  then  cover  in  the  Fall  with  at  least 
a  foot  of  litter. 

The  Clematis  is  queen  of  the  vine 
world,  and  if  one  can’t  afford  to  buy 
many,  use  our  native  variety.  It  is 
easily  transplanted  and  at  home  any¬ 
where.  The  Japanese  variety.  C.  pani- 
culata,  holds  its  own  even  at  G  degrees 
below  freezing ;  the  leaves  and  blooms 
were  still  bright.  The  large  flowered 
Clematis  varieties  are  harder  to  grow, 
but  I  know  they  can  be  grown  to  per¬ 


piazza  would  protect  from  early  frosts, 
but  I  had  an  abundance  of  buff  and  white 
blooms,  some  black-eyed  and  some  white¬ 
eyed.  They  are  well  worth  growing. 

The  Japanese  morning  glory  has  been 
tried  repeatedly,  but  is  always  a  very  shy 
bloomer  here.  Some  of  the  combinations 
of  color  have  been  very  pretty  but  not  the 
wonderful  color-plate  flowers.  The  com¬ 
mon  morning-glory  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  annual  vines,  although 
a  parsonage  veranda  was  a  bower  of 
beauty  with  just  scarlet  runner  beans. 
The  dainty  butterfly,  pink  and  white  beau 
is  good  also. 

The  wild  cucumber  is  much  praised, 
but  often  in  late  Summer  the  lower  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  brown,  so  last  Summer 
I  gave  it  an  undesirable  place  that 
proved  to  be  just  what  the  vine  wanted. 
It  never  suffered  for  water,  conse¬ 
quently  it  kept  fresh  and  green  and  was 
full  of  bloom  all  Summer.  The  ground 
was  very  rich.  One  side  of  the  yard  the 
soil  is  hard  and  stony  but  I  wanted  a 
vine.  Accidentally  a  sand  vetch  was 
started  there.  The  leaves  are  fine  and 
abundant  and  the  flowers  are  bright  pur¬ 
ple :  small,  pea-shaped  in  a  short  spike. 
It  has  been  admired  by  many  so  the  seeds 
have  fallen  and  T  have  planted  more;  it 
is  pretty,  and  long-suffering. 

The  perennial  pea  is  hardy  when  once 
started,  but  is  a  little  delicate  the  first 
year  or  two.  and  the  roots  run  so  deep,  it 
is  difficult  to  transplant,  but  when  once 
established  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever  mother  bee. 


Dyeing  Fur 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  dyeing  of  fur?  I 
was  much  interested  in  recent  articles  on 
dyeing  woolens  and  cottons.  I  have  some 
natural  brown  fur,  raccoon  and  similar, 
that  I  would  like  to  dye  black,  or  have 
the  work  done.  Can  you  help  me  in  this 
matter?  mbs.  e  b.  g. 

We  must  appeal  to  readers  for  actual 
experience.  Who  can  tell  us  anything 
about  home  dyeing  of  fur? 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 


31  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground.  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 


To  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


"Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New— So  Easy  Too. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  ‘fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies,— everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


MACKEREL- 

— COD  FISH 

ONLY  THE 

VERY  BEST 

Mackerel 

25  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

15  lbs. 

10  lbs 

Bloaters,  large 

and  choice . . . 

$13.00 

$10.95 

$8.50 

$0.00 

Medium . 

12.50 

9.90 

T.Sii 

5.00 

Small  . 

11.25 

8.75 

7.00 

5.00 

Cod  Fish 

20  lbs, 

10  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

1  lb. 

Babson  Beach, 

the  best ..... 

$S.00 

$4.20 

$2.15 

$0.45 

Cod  Cubes — Small  cubes  for  creaming  and  fish 

balls,  30  cents 

per  lb. 

20  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

Salt  Herring,  shore  caught . 

$4.90 

$2.85 

We'also  carry  the  very  best  eanneef  fish  foods. 
Prices  upon  request. 

Over  100  years  selling  the  best  of  fish,  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

T  Money  refunded  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
satisfied.  David  Babson  Co.,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 


Backyard  Beekeeping 

You  like  honey — everyone  does — kids  and 
grown-ups.  Keep  one  hive  or  more  in  your 
back  yard,  garden  or  orchard.  We’ll  tell 
you  how 


The  Root  Way  Pays 


Our  60  years  of  beekeeping  ex¬ 
perience  at  your  service.  Little 
expense  to  start.  Boob  find  their 
own  food.  Easily  cared  for  with 

Sleasure  and  profit.  Write  for 
andsomo  free  booklet,  “Bees 
for  Ploasure  and  Profit.’'  Toll  us  youroocu- 
pation  and  if  you  keep  bees  now.  This  will 
help  us  Bend  you  information  you  want. 
Write  us  today. 


„  „  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
292  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

2F 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 


FROM  WHOLESALER 

In  5-lbs.  Lois  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 

4(h  zone  37c  lb— 5th  zone  39c 
111.— 6!h  zone  41c  lh. — 7th  zone 
43c  lb  — 8th  zone  45c  lb. 

We’re  ucccptinsr  prdera  from  fumilleB  direct  for  this* 
renmrknblt*  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y .Restaurant*. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


DIRECT 

3  5  is: 

Ground  Only. 


GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

TWELVE  WEEKS’  COURSE  (APRIL  6-JUNE  26) 

in  FLORICULTURE, VEGETABLE  GAR¬ 
DENING,  FRUIT  GROVV1NG,  POULTRY. 

BEES  and  allied  subjects. 

SUMMER  COURSE.  Aug.  2nd-Aug.  28th 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AMBLER,  PA. 

(18  Miles  From  Philadelphia) 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


CR0CHETERS  and  KNITTERS 

experienced  on  Bootees,  Sacques, An¬ 
gora  Hoods,  Vests,  Shawls,  etc. 
Steady  homework.  Send  small  pieces 
showing  stitches. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

/ 34 th  Sr.  &  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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^  X^  X ^  A  A  ■*  a  S?ru  is  a"  ®.ma2'nS  offer  for  every  housewife  who  takes  proper  pride  in  her- 

L(ld  Id  |  u  ■  ol  I  kitchen.  This  splendid,  complete,  lustrous  42-piece  Aluminum  Set  sent  for 
x-  v.,  mi  .  .  ,  only  a  dollar  down;  balance  of  bargain  price  on  HARTMAN'S  famous  lone-- 

tolSJ  Ch6?f  termS*  Trmk  Wha^  these  wonderful  up-to-date  utensils-one  for  each  kitchen  purpose-will  mean  not  only  for 
bn5  f°r  years  of  service  in  your  home;  the  big  saving  in  work— the  greater  ease  of  cooking—  V 

the  added  satisfaction  and  pride  you  will  take  in  supplanting  your  heavy,  hard-to-clean, 
old-lashioned  kitchenware  with  convenient,  sanitary,  fuel-saving,  silver-like  set.  How 

can  any  women  resist  this  offer — the  greatest  ever  made  on  aluminum  kitchenware? 


Complete  Outfit  Only  $ 


Remember,  only  one  dollar  brings  you  this  complete  guar¬ 
anteed  42-Piece  Pure  Aluminum  Set, as  shown  above.fora 
practical  test  in  your  kitchen.  If  you  don't  find  this  set  every¬ 
thing  we  claim,  and  a  wonderful  bargain,  send  it  back  after 
SO  days’  use  and  we  will  refund  your  dollar  and  pay 
transportation  both  ways.  You  risk  nothing..  Our 
guarantee— backed  by  $12,000,000  capital  and  66  years’ 
record  of  fair  dealing— protects  you  absolutely.  When 
you  deal  with  the  House  of  Hartman,  you  have  back  of 
you  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Study  the  illustration  above.  Consider  carefully  the 
completeness  of  thiB  great  outfit— ita  time,  labor  and  fuel¬ 
saving  features— the  lasting  satisfaction  it  will  bring  you 
to  enjoy  the  best  in  kitchenware  at  a  price  so  low  and  on 
Such  easy  terms  that  you’ll  hardly  know  you’re  paying. 

This  remarkable  42-piece  "Longware”  Aluminum  Set  is 
“favy  gauge  pressed  steel  aluminum.  Absolutely  seamless.  Guaranteed  to  be  the  beet,  most 
Si!  *■  aluminum  ware  made  wi,|  not  crack.  corrode,  chip  or  peel.  Set  consists  of:  Nine-piece 
eomDmation  double  roaster  with  2  outer  shells;  inside  pudding  pan;  6  custard  cups  with  perforated  pan 
•  U  .  °“ter  shells  make  an  excellent  roaster  for  chicken,  steaks  and  other  meats.  Using  per- 
inset  and  small  pudding  pan,  it  is  a  combination  cooker  and  steamer.  The  3  pans  are  also  used 
nloSi-j  over  the  fire  as  a  cake  pan,  bake  dish,  pudding  pan  or  for  any  purpose  where  open  pans  are 
I  Oil  ‘‘CUP  coffee  percolator  with  inset  (2  nieces! :  6-miart  n reserving  kettle!  2  hrenrt  nnno-  2  nie  r ,1  a  tea- 

salt  < 


(6  pieces);  3  measuring  spoons;  1  strainer;  I  sugar  shaker; 
1  grater;  1  cake  turner;  1  lemon  juice  extractor.  Shipping  weight 
about  10  lbs.  Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse.  Order  by  No. 
415BMA16.  Price,  complete  set  of  42  pieces,  $14.89.  Send 
$1 now.  Balance  $1.50  monthly.  $1  with  the  coupon  brings 
this  42-Piece  Aluminum  Set  for  30  days’  trial.  It  is  only 
one  among  thousands  of  similar  great  bargains  for  the 
borne  shown  in  HARTMAN’S  BARGAIN  BOOK. 

FREE  Bargain  Book 


-  - - - -  »wu.  uviuv*  auu  uomo  %•*  «  iiiuHburi uk  tuy,  *  tuiuuuiauuii  Luuuei  Mail  postal  t 

THE  HARTMAN  CO 


Sent  free  on  request— a  post 
card  bring*  it.  Bargain  after 
bargain,  thousands  of  them, 
in  furniture,  rugs,  curtains, 
stoves,  ranges,  dishes,  silver¬ 
ware.  jewelry,  phonographs; 
clocks,  washing  machines; 
baby  carriages,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  kitchenware,  gas  en¬ 
gines.  cream  separators,  gen-  I 
eral  farm  equipment,  etc.—  I 
all  on  our  easy  payment  plan,  Get  ■ 
this  great  Bargain  Book,  — 

Mail  postal  today. 


■  THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

|  4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  2578  Chicago,  III. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  the  42-piece  Aluminum  Set  No.  416BMA16.  1  am 
to  have  30  days'  trial.  If  not  satisfied  I  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund 
my  $1.00  and  oay  transportation  both  ways.  If  1  keep  it  1  will  pay  $1.60  per 
month  until  price,  $14.89,  is  paid. 


Name , 


4019  LaSalle  Street 


Dept.2578  Chicago,  III.  j 


Address. 


Occupation......... . . . Nearest  Shipping  Point. 
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De  Laval  Service 

covers  the  continent 


This  map  shows  how  completely  the  service  of  the 
De  Laval  organization  reaches  every  community 

Every  separator  user  realizes  the  importance  of  having  his  separator  in 
use  every  day.  Delays  waiting  for  parts,  with  a  separator  out  of  use, 
mean  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  product. 

Every  dot  on  the  map  represents  ten  De  Laval  agents,  and  every 
De  Laval  agent  is  individually  trained  to  assist  his  customers  in  setting  up 
and  operating  their  machines,  to  furnish  and  put  in  place  repair  parts,  and 
to  insure  prompt  service  and  satisfaction  to  De  Laval  users. 

Not  only  is  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  superior  in  all  points  of 
separator  efficiency,  but  every  user  of  a  De  Laval  is  assured  of  prompt 
and  competent  service  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there  are  more  De  Laval  Separators 
in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
saving  time  and  product  by  securing  a  De  Laval. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  a  De  Laval.  If  you  do  not  know 
his  name,  write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


SWINE 


Durocs  iVrVi*  Gilt* 

And  Service  Boars 
Visit  the  farms  and 

talk  with  a  lteeognized 
Duroc-Jersey  Hog'  Au¬ 
thority.  See  the  greatest 
Herd  oC  Pure  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  Hogs  w  i  t  h  i  u  500 
miles.  (We  pay  K.  It. 
Pare  of  any  buyer.) 
Write  for  Particulars 
and  Prices.  Enclose  10c  for  book  on  “HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.’’  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H  WHITNEY.  Owner.  ENFIELD.  CONN. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Voting  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  L.UCKE,  Sprino  Valley.  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  High.  Class  Brood  Sews 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANKBERKSH1RES 

I  hare  for  sale  20  head  of  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  to  far¬ 
row  in  February  and  March.  Bred  to  first-class  sires. 
Cholera  immune.  Write  for  description  and  price. 
J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale.  Conn. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Closely  selected  always.  We  ship  them  if  they  satis¬ 
fy  us.  You  keep  them  if  they  satisfy  you.  New  crop 
soon.  For  particulars  write  ROY  McVAUGH,  Mgr..  Kindcrhook,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top 


Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  •  •  N.  J. 


DELKENDO  HERD— Big  Type  Peland  Chinas 

Herd  headed  by  Ben  Jones  358189.  First  at  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Fair,  1919.  If  you  want  the  best  indivi¬ 
duals  and  breeding  write  for  information.  Inquiries 
promptly  answered.  I  not  only  represent  my  stock 
as  it  i-,  hut  I  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  upon 
arrival,  otherwise  it  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Everything  registered  and  cholera  im¬ 
mune.  J.  E.  WAV,  The  Maples.  Dover,  Delaware 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars.  Big,  Typey  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 


FEWACRE  FARM,  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop, 

EAST  SCHODACK,  RENS.  CO..  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES  Orders  for  April  pigs  now  being 
booked.  Selected  dams  and  sired  by  Patmoor  Rival. 
Fall  littersfromtliese  sows  andsire  were  especially  good. 
Let  us  know  v„ur  wants.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Cue  loarresdy 
for  service  and  one  fall  bnsr  lor  naif,  Pstmoor  f.ims,  Hartlield,  H.Y. 

Shadow  Lane  BERKSHIRES  S&'&ZSESSZ 

$•20  each,  registered.  Shadow  Lane  Farm,  Lumber  City.  Pm. 


Rapl/ckipar  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Beg.,  $15 
DcrKollllCo  to  $20  :  unreg.,  $8  to  $12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CLnV  EKDALK,  FARM.  Charlotte  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Buy  a  Good  CHESTER  WHITE 

Young  boars  and  gilts  (not  registered)  at  $20  each. 
One  large  bred  sow,  $70.  Yearling  sows,  hi  ed  to  reg. 
boar,  S45  each.  Brandrelh  Lake  Farm,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


3Po!and-Ohina  JP  I  G  S 

of  :i  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  nin*  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day.  Viz.:  The  I!ig-Botj  and  the  Disher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  K.VOA',  Box  50.  Danbury.  Connecticut 


TAMWORTffaJ  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

jj.  l  Winston-Salem,  V.  O. 


Prize  Chester  Whites 

Sired  by  tirst  prize  boar, out  of  first  prize  sow.  Bred  Gilts, 
$75  and  $90.  II Y I  I, ASS  SIOI  K  FARM,  Hlrtmille,  L.  I.,N.  V. 


Phoolor  Whiioo  nud  °-  I-  ©.  PIGS.  #8.  $10.  $13 

Ullcolcl  Ti  filled  each,  prepaid.  One  sow  and  II  pigs 
and  one  bred  sow.  Aildre-S  GEO  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  Neville,  P». 

For  Sale—/ 0  Extra  Nice  Gilts  .1'"™; 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


PnrQalo  TO  AVOID  INBREEDING.  Duroc  boars;  inoeulat- 
rui  dale  ed.  Prize  winners.  Grand  Golden  Model,  Kin- 
derhook  Pilot  Strain.  Fowling  Muuor  Kurins,  Stiatlburg,  H.Y. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Sheep  and  the  Goats 

In  regard  to  brushing  land,  brought 
out  by  the  question  from  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  before  a  man  makes  an  in¬ 
vestment  be  should  look  tit  (he  cost,  the 
expenses  along  the  way  and  the  returns 
at  the  end.  Goats  will  cost  loss  than 
sheep ;  the  keep  will  be  more  expensive 
with  fences  and  care,  and  the  returns  not 
half  so  much  as  from  sheep.  Their  util¬ 
ity  as  scavengers  is  about  equal.  Goats 
have  had  a  clear  field  in  America ;  are 
in  the  background  with  friends.  Sheep 
have  all  the  antagonism  a  misguided  peo¬ 
ple  could  hand  them  with  polities,  dogs 
and  business,  and  have  numerous  good 
friends.  Considering  this,  from  the  Bible 
comparison  of  sheep  and  goats  down  to 
the  present,  it  is  possible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  their  comparative  values  to 
mankind. 

Again,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  intelligent,  powerful  men 
have  organized  to  put  sheep  in  the  place 
they  merit,  to  educate  on  the  value  of 
their  meat  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
fiber  they  grow.  The  public  is  learning 
that  these  are  the  best  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  things  for  mankind.  These  men, 
with  others  constantly  joining  them,  will 
not  loiter  by  the  wayside,  nor  fall  down. 
Americans  are  going  to  wear  virgin  wool 
fibers,  and  discriminating,  dissatisfied 
people  are  making  trouble  about  what 
tliev  must  wear  now.  The  trouble  has 
only  begun.  Goats  may  have  a  future 
and  we  wish  them  luck,  but  it  is  the  for¬ 
tunate  man  who  owns  sheep,  and  the  wise 
man  who  connects  with  some  before  they 
advance  in  value.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Laurel  Poisoning 

In  reference  to  your  article  on  laurel 
poisoning,  in  the  mountains  here  sheep 
laurel  grows  in  abundance,  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  cattle  and  horses  do  not  touch 
it.  But  there  is  always  the  exception. 
I  had  a  10-months-old  calf  which  ate 
some  -sheep  laurel  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  a  few  years  ago.  It 
certainly  poisoned  her.  The  symptoms 
were  just  as  if  she  had  fits.  Her  eyes 
were  glassy,  she  could  not  stand  on  her 
feet,  frothed  at  the  mouth  and  had  a 
great  pain  in  her  stomach,  by  the  way 
she  threw  herself  around.  I  immediately 
milked  a  cow  and  forced,  by  means  of  a 
bottle,  a  good  pint  of  the  warm  milk  down 
her  throat;  half  an  hour  after  I  forced 
some  olive  oil  down  her  throat.  In  about 
one  hour  I  gave  her  more  warm  milk  and 
repeated  the  milk  for  about  one  day,  and 
then  I  gave  her  a  good  physic.  In  about 
two  days  the  calf  was  around  all  right 
again.  I  know  this  was  sheep  laurel 
poisoning,  as  it  was  a  bush  growing  be¬ 
tween  the  barn  and  spring,  and  while 
going  to  drink  she  ate  some  of  it.  I  saw 
her  eat  it,  hut  at  the  time  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  it.  The  laurel  bush,  I  might  say, 
is  no  longer  there.  j.  31. 

Narrowsburg.  N.  Y. 


Repairing  a  Silo 

I  have  a  silo  14*4x15  ft.,  square,  which 
was  built  10  years  ago.  The  rats  have 
made  holes  almost  all  around  the  silo, 
and  lots  of  my  silage  spoils.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  fix  the  inside.  What  would  you 
think  of  plaster-board,  then  mix  cement 
and  lime  and  plaster  over  that.  w.  o.  D. 

As  no  description  was  given  of  the  silo 
or  the  condition  of  the  structure.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  rats  are  the 
destructive  element,  rather  than  decay, 
and  I  would  institute  a  campaign  against 
them.  Do  not  loth-and-plaster  nor  use 
wall  board,  but  get  some  sound  hemlock 
inch  lumber  and  paint  it  thickly  with  roof 
paint.  Ceil  up  your  silo  5  or  6  ft.  with 
it.  as  I  imagine  your  silo  frame  is  all 
sound.  Dig  down  around  the  inside  of  the 
silo,  close  to  the  walls,  8  in.  or  so.  that 
the  new  lining  will  come  down  well  be¬ 
low  the  walls  of  the  silo,  and  then  fill 
in  with  Cement  and  well  out  into  the  silo, 
and  let  me  know  if  any  rats  come  through 
into  the  silage.  If  they  should  come  in 
“over  the  top,”  keep  the  doors  shut  and 
put  a  cover  on  top ;  besides,  you  will  find 
out  how  little  silage  will  freeze,  j.  g. 


RABBITS 


Dnlninnc  |I»nac  pedigreed  Kufiis  Rods  from  hlgli- 
Dclyldns  ndlcs  grade  stock,  ::  mos.  old.  Eure- 
luted  pairs  or  trios,  $2  each.  W.  If.  (*IF.8SK,  Amltyvillc,  N.Y. 

Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 
AMERICAN  BLUES.  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  *>0k  slioivn  and  winners  during  1019 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  B  LAN  K,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Avc.,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B.  &  F.  Assn,  of  America,  Inc, 


The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES 

We  are  Breeding  Winners  in  Rufus  Reds  and  New 
Zealands,  Intel-State  Fair,  Trenton,  Oct.  29.  Blue 
Ribbon  Pet  Stock  Show,  Phillipshnrg,  Dec.  19. 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  Jan.  20.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  Jan.  20.  Get  our  literature  and 
prices.  We  guarantee  every  sale  to  please. 

Theo.  S.  Moore.  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 


r„_  0.1.  It  I  n  o  k  Siberian  II#  r  n. 

I  Ul  UdlC  \Y.  J.  It  KBI.Ii,  1*24  Princeton  ltd.,  Fitchburg,  If  ana 


SWINE 


Chester  Whiles  ITertf 

Spring  Valley  Fakm,  Memphis,  New  York 


,  120  lbs  each.  Grandsire,  Gallaway 
Will  take  orders 

for  April  1st  pigs.  Sows.  Schoolmaster  breeding.  Sire 
c.  C.  Wonder  Leader.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montaur  Falls,  H.Y 


Three  Boars  Edd.  October  farrow. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  PB$ 

C.  O.  Hanford  &  Son  -  Suffield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALK— Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chlna  Pig.  Sows  to 
farrow  March  and  April.  1  yearling  boar,  1  reg.  Holstein 
bull.  2 yrs.  old.  C.  A.  liHEUHBlLL.  R.  F.  0.  Ha.  1,  Fayettevilla.  Pa- 


Big  Type  Poland -China  Service  Boars 

125-lb.  Pig*  by  Gerstdale  Sharpnel  320753.  Cholera 
Immune.  Puces  reasonable.  FRAHK  BARTOH.  Pine  Plain#,  N.r. 


For  Sale-Chestcr  While  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
H  Itunenliower.  Mgr.,  Pcnlly  n.  Pit.  II  F,,  PrayHni,  I’rnp. 

For  Sale-10  Reg.  Poland-China  Brood  Sows 

Brsd.  Also  10  fall  Boars.  Best  Big  type  blood.  Bar¬ 
gain  prices  this  month.  G.  S.  Liall,  1- arrudale,  O. 


••• 

BERKSHIRES 

•••  1 

Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  20  bred  gilts— daughters  of 
Epochal  O.  S.  F.  and  Superior  O.  S.  F.  2d, 

due  to  farrow  in  March,  April  and  May, 
price  $125  each,  recorded  and  delivered. 

Fall  Shoats 

Trios— 2  sows  and  1  hoar  not  related 
price  $100  recorded  and  delivered. 

3  Aug.  service  hoars  sired  by  Epochal  O. 
S-  F.  $75  recorded  and  delivered. 

100  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  bv  Epochal  O.  S.  F. .  Superior  O.S.  F. 
2d  and  Emblems  Value  3d.  Dams  large 
prolific  sows— litters  of  8  to  13  vigorous 
pigs.  Pigs  to  be  shipped  In  March  and 
April  when  two  months  old. 

Special  Price 

Sows  $30  each, recorded  and  express  paid. 
Boars  $25  “ 

Trios— 2  sows  and  1  boar  not  related  $80 
recorded  and  delivered.  Yearling  sows 
all  sold.  We  pay  expret#  charge*  within  1,000 
mile*  in  the  U.  S.  and  guarantee  *afe  arrival. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Flintstonc  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 


RUSSELL  GRINNELL.  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

{F}EST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
TZHE  CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  BEST  today. 
Boars,  Qilts  and  Fall  Bigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jatincey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


BLACKFRIAR  FARMS 

Francis  C.  Dale 

FANCY  BERKHIRE  SWINE 
Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Cold  Spring  New  York  Putnam  County 
HERD  BOARS 

Lord  Mastodon  and  8  Emblems  Lee  3rd 
245560  others  253914 

SPECIAL 

A  promising  son  of  Highwood  Model  95th,  farrowed  Aug.  1919,  $50 
Spring  Pig«  (12  weeks)  each  $15;  per  pair,  $25 


^Choice  Berkshires^. 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
forsize  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  BOX  15.  DUNDEE,  N.» 


Reg.  Berkshires 

Epochal.  Superior,  Superb  Emblem  and  Lord  Pre¬ 
mier's  Successor  blood.  Booking  orders  for  wean¬ 
ling  Pig».  Writ*  your  want*.  Plea*e  mention  this  paper. 

Fineer  Like's  Berkshire  Farm.  Trumansbure.  N.  Y. 
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JERSEYS 


] 


LAURELWOOD 
JERSEYS  SALE 

FAIRY  BOY  OF  LAURELWOOD 

165767 

Dropped  July  li,  1918,  Reauy  for  Service.  A 
splendid  young  bull  of  high  quality  and 
breeding. 

SIRE — Noble  Owl  of  Laurelwood — 

First  prize  yearling  bull,  New  England  Fair, 
1918.  Traces  to  Spermfle'd  Owl,  Interested 
Prince,  Raleigh’s  Fairy  Boy  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands. 

DAM — Fairy  Glen  of  Laurelwood — 

In  Register  of  Merit.  Junior  Champion. 
New  England  Fair,  1917.  Grand  Champion 
New  England  Fair,  1918.  Traces  to  Eminent, 
Mabel’s  Poet,  Mabel’s  Raleigh  and  Viola’s 
Golden  Jolly. 

Also  a  few  young  cows  for  sale  and  calves  of  both 
sexes  from  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices,  Address 

LAURELWOOD  FARM,  PRINCETON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

The  Entire  Milking  Herd  of 

Registered  Jersey  Cows 

At  Homestead  Farm 

The  herd  numbers  about  20  head,  including  4  cows 
Whose  R.  of  M.  records  average  10,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  700  lbs.  of  butter.  Six  others  are  now  on  Offi¬ 
cial  test  and  promise  to  do  equally  as  well.  This 
herd  is  free  from  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abor¬ 
tion;  no  bad  udders  or  shy  quarters  and  every  cow  is 
a  breeder.  The  cows  are  of  Stoke  Pogis  of  Prospect. 
Gertie  of  Glynll.vn,  Noble  of  Oaklands  and  Golden 
Fern’s  Lad  Breeding.  Some  are  fresh  and  others  will 
freshen  soon.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
either  the  beginner  or  established  breeder,  as  the 
owner  has  bred  Jerseys  for  more  than  20  years,  with 
production  as  his  first  consideration.  The  present 
herd  is  descended  from  the  best  producers  and  all 
have  plenty  of  refinement.  Will  sell  in  small  lots,  if 
desired.  Also  have  3  young  bulls  that  should  go  in 
•ome  good  herd.  Their  dams  are  the  heaviest  produc¬ 
ing  R.  of  M.  cows  and  they  will  sire  production.  You 
are  cordially  Invited  to  personally  inspect  the  cows 
before  purchasing.  Will  meet  anyone  by  appointment 
at  Trenton  on  the  Penna.  Railroad  or  Trenton  Junc¬ 
tion  on  the  Phil  a.  &  Beading.  Write  or  'phone. 

A.  M.  Hellings,  Owner 
Homestead  Farm,  R.  No.  1,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

sjSI  Herd  of  Reg.  Jersey  Imported  Cows 

and  daughters  of  imported  Dams.  Also  two  cows  of 
Torono  Dreed.  Also  Eieht  calves  and  heifers.  Stock 
can  be  seen  at  THE  MOHAWK  FARM.  CentrilFsrk,  L.I..  or 
write  J.  G.  VENET0S.  379  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  dne  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 
CIUltl.ES  (J.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Boi  173.  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 


and  heifers.  The  world’s  best. 
Sophie’s  Tormentor  b  1  o  o  d  lines. 


For  side.  P.  J.  Kenepp 


McVeytown,  Penn. 


Fnr9nlp  nr  FyohanffB  PURE  BRKI)  JERSEY 

roroaie  or  txenange  cows  and  heifers 

Registered.  BF.NELLEX  Fa  KM.  Wilmot  Road,  Hew  Rochelle,  H.Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sale— SWISS  T06GENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

W  pure  and  better.  815  and  up.  BRED  POES  $40  and  up. 
S.J.  SHAR.PLES,  K.  l>.  5.  Norristown,  Pa 

I  ”  HORSES  ~ 


SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

PERCH EUON  STALLION— 10  y i  s.  old..  reg.,for 
sale  or  trade.  Weight,  1.000  lbs.  Sure  foal  getter  of 
•xtra  fine  colts.  Price,  5450  ;  or  will  trade  for  cat. 
tie  of  equal  value.  Good  worker  in  any  harness  and 
easy  to  handle.  ALEX.  H.  SMITH.  Monroe.  Orange  Co..  N.y 

StalliO  II  for  Sale 

Reg.  Percheron.  1.800  lbs.  Bargain  for  quick  buyer. 

P.  Q.  SMITH  -  l'ittstown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Belgian  Stallions 

both  bays;  one  3  and  the  other  6  yean  old. 

Mr.  WILL  GLAZIER  -  Cattaraugus,  New  York 


SHEEP 


HOLSTEINS 


Sets 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Big  Incentive  to  Own 
Purebred  Hlsteins 

Each  year  .$26,000  is  distributed  by 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  for 
milk  and  butterfat  records  of  the  breed  at 
fairs.  This  has  been  a  wonderful  stimu¬ 
lus  to  Holstein  breeders,  and  has  also 
aided  in  the  nation-wide  exploitation  of 
the  superior  merits  of  the  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  cattle.  Being  a  large  and 
persistent  producer,  the  hardy  and  pro¬ 
lific  Holstein  cow  has  proved  herself  the 
most  profitable  for  farmers  or  dairymen 
throughout  the  land. 

Read  the  facts  in  our  free  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Service  Bull 

Soon  a  year  old — A  bull  from  a  real  milk 
cow ;  dam,  22  lbs.  7  days,  and  a  long-distance 
milker.  Sire,  Antrim  Pride  Rag  Apple,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  and  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  8th.  Three-quarters  white. 
Nicely  marked.  Will  make  a  great  sire,  and 
pricing  him  low  at  $250.  Also  young  bulls 
from  excellent  dams,  good  individuals,  sired  by 
Antrim  Pride  Rag  Apple.  Write  your  wants. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

HERD  UNDER  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 

PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


A  DOUBLE  BRED  KING  SEGIS  BULL 

HERE  Is  a  show  butt  born  January  13. 1920.  His  sire 
is  one  of  the  greatest  producing  sons  of  KING 
LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

This  youngster’s  dam  is  an  ARO  grand-daughter 
of  KINO  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA,  the  famous 
*50,000  bull.  Price,  1 1 3  S . 

We  also  have  a  few  heifer  calves  of  the  same 
breeding  at  farmers  prices. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  T.  D.  No.2.  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

SO  reg.  heifers,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  lO  reg.heifer  calves. 
3  mos.  old.  18  reg.  bulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  60  reg.  cows,  fresh 
and  springers.  60  high  grade 
Holstein  springers,  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  *5  high  grade 
heifers,  part  of  them  bred.  % 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  #20  to 
#25  each.  The  SPOTto  buy  Hol- 
steins  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C-  REAGAN,  fully,  NY 


Eah  CaL  50  Grade  Holstein  Fresh 
rui  Oulu  Cows  and  Springers 

These  cows  are  good  size,  young  and  in  nice  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  heavy  producers.  Carload  lots  a 
specialty.  Prices  right.  180  miles  from  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. 

JAMES  CHAMBERS 

Walton,  New  York 

$7  5  Hoisted  Heifer  Calves  $7  5 

MALE  CALVES,  835 

We  specialize  in  large  type.  Big  producers  and  top 
notch  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Will  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H-  Rivenburg,  Prop.,  Munnsillle,  N,  Y. 

2  Sons  of  a  30-lb.  Son  of  King  Korn¬ 
dyke  Hingerveldt  Ormsby  for  Sale 

One  dam  at3yr.,  Butter  23.93:  Milk,  514.40.  The 
other  at  2V&-yx.,  J4.53  Butter;  Milk,  309.8.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices  to 

J.  F.  GOSLEE,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Glenwood  Ave.,  Oneida,  N.  T. 

For  Sale— Madog  Lass  Pontiac  King 

No.  277843.  Born  April  16.  1919:  nearly  ready  for 
service:  34white;  a  good  individual:  dam.  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Kin^  Pontiac  Boon  Lilitli  No.  106026,  a  thirty- 
lb.  sonof  King  of  the  Pontiaes;  grand  dam  an  18.153 
daughter  of  Pietertje  Hartog  Korndyke  No.  86026. 
This  bull  has  been, well  fed.  is  large  and  handsome. 
Come  and  see  him.  Price,  S125. 

R.  Price  Evans  -  Cassville,  New  York 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Cali  && 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


Clnsinor  Dill  Salp  nf  flhninp  Rpu  Tllllis  F.WPS  Uoletohi-KrlMlsn  Heifer  sad  Hull  (’alvei.  Purebred  register- 
UlUSing  UUI  dale  01  unuiLB  neg.  lUIUS  twis  M  ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  ami  breeding. 
Bred  for  March  and  April  lan'bS-  Also  Some  ran'®-  Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGnw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.» 

gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  5.  MePHEHSOy  Seotuville,  i.  _ _ _ _ _ [ _ * 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  anil 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


^hrnnohirn  fuse  for  FaIe-  Also  K«ms  and  Ram 

.  0  III  ups n I T 0  LlYBS  Lambs.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  H.Y 


FnrCalo  Beg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rui  Odl6  EWES.  Apply  Ol’llllt  FARM,  1'urebii.e,  N.  T. 


FOR 

sale 


Thoroughbred  Shropshire  Ram 


W.  C.  Whipple, 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales, Collies, andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Reg.  Airedale  Pups  Danielson,  Conn. 

RnllinPiinq  »*">NE\V  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 
wuinerups  nelson  bros.  grove  city,  pa. 


Cnr  9,1.8  Grandson*  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale 

IUI  OHIO  2-3  montlis  old  ;  from  heavy-producing  A.  R. 
O.  Pams.  A1  individuality,  markings,  size.  Tubeiculosis- 
freeherd.  Prices  reasonable.  C.  I).  HOLMES,  Cuenovls,  n.t. 

A  Bargain  Sale  of  Hnlstpinc  3  Fresh  cows,  all 
Thoroughbred  UUIOICUla  he  n  v  „  niiUers, 
and4  Heifer  calves.  $700  takes  the  Bunch.  Wewili 
give  the  purchaser  a  Bull  calf  of  excellent  Breed¬ 
ing.  CLOVER  ELM  FARM.  Chase  Brothers,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

peg.  Itolntetn  Heifer*  and  a  Yearling  Bull  for  sale. 


Stevens  Bros. 


Wilson,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


ERNSEYS  !:23& 


Products 


Milking  Shorthorns^’C; 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Parham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waxhingtonvillc,  N.  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  Mass 

For  Sale  Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

151s  mos.  old.  Papers  furnished.  HUIETT  BROS  .  Clyster,  N.T. 


$546  was  the  average  price  paid  for  all  Guernseys  sold  at 
public  auction  in  1919.  This  average  surpasses  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds.  An  auction  sale 
lets  the  buyer  set  the  price.  His  price  is  the  only  true  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  value  placed  on  the  breed  by  the  public.  Let 
us  tell  you  why  Guernseys  lead  in  popular  favor. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  43  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Drv  i  r  A  T  ta  17  1  nun  Srr«f  f  LANGWATER  ROYAL  MASTER  23663  1  We  offer 
KM  Lh  AITO  FARMS  b>  IPENCOYD’S  ROYAL  SECRET  40685 /grandsons 

ULiLiLtLi  m iiu  1  muiw  o{  King  o{  the  May_  900^  and  Imported  Golden  Secret  of 
— _____  _____  _  _  Tilly  V’ ale,  10028.  of  Service  age  and  younger.  Herd  on  the 

fl  IbPNxhV  PHI  I  V  accredited  list.  To  make  room  will  sell  for  $75  to  $  1 50. 

UUIjlViljL  I  DULLO  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  Wernenville,  Pa.  M.  H.  McCALLUM,  Manager 


For  Sale™~ — — — 

Seven  Guernsey  Cows  — 

The  Farmer’s 

With  one  exception  all 
are  young — All  are  well 
bred  —  All  are  superior 
individuals  —  All  an 
bred — All  are  free  from 
disease — All  are  produc¬ 
er#  —  All  are  typical 
Guernseys. 

Send  for  Descriptive  List  and  Price 

H.  HAYWARD,  fenn?:  I 

E  E 

Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  years.  For  sale  at 

reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 

STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LUST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mary  Rose  Guernsey 

BULL  CALF 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  fine  indi¬ 
vidual  from  A.  R.  Dam.  Good  in  every  way. 

HEAD  RIVER  FARM 

Smith  town,  -  .  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

flhilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 
•300  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19. 1919.  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

Cohasset  -  Mass. 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  0*»ining,  N.Y. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Bor  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  K. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florham 
Laddie,  a  $5500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE, N.Y. 

FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  «f  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.R.  Dams,  also  5  A.R.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Kicliard  D.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys 

^  M  \  OF  QUALITY 

Guernsey  Bull  &S£V,!v SEl 

times  to  May  Rose.  His  sire’s  dam  was  Lang- 
water  Nancy.  Fine  individual  with  very 
promising  daughters.  AVe  can’t  use  him,  so 
here’s  a  big  bargain  for  the  first  comer. 

C.  G.  Weaker  Co.,  Inc.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  few  hulls  at  reasonable  prices 
.  %  #  .  HERD  SIRE; 

ep  ^  WYEBROOK  ALTAIR 

N  ^  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Reg. Guernsey  Bull 

A  very  fine  individual.  Sired  by  Pencoyd  Bar¬ 
on  39484.  Dam.  an  A.  R.  cow.  Write  for  ped¬ 
igree.  Price.  S75.  RALPH  T.  BOWER.  King  F«rry.  N.Y. 

Spring  Farm  GUERNSEYS  KMa  Mi 

Sire,  Gov.  II  of  the  Rouettes.  Two  of  the 
Dams  are  on  A.  R.  test.  Also  One  bull  18  mos. 
old.  Sire.  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day.  One  an  11- 
mos.-old  Grandson  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenburnie. 
Dam  has  an  A.  R.  record  of  426  lbs.  fat. 
SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

3VEAY  HOSE  BULL 

Born  July  i3th,  1917.  Tiequean  Frank  of  Fretz- 
land.  Sire.  Frank  Rose.  A.  R.  Dam.  Imported 
Tiequean  Rose,  A.R.  Rich  in  May  Rose  blood. 
A  splendid  bull  tohead  your  herd.  Price,  9400. 
Clrclovlew  Farms.  'Solebury,  Bucks  Ca.,  Fa. 

ForSalo-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

calved  Oct.  7, 1919.  A  beautiful  individual.  From 
great  producing  ancestors.  Write  for  pedigree. 
Price,  S75.  Ralph  T.  Bower,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

sa°i.k.  Reg.  Young  Guernsey  Bulls  Reg: 

ist  -r  Dams,  sired  by  Langwater  Major,  more  than  a 
three-quarter  brother  the  world’s  champion  2-yr.-old 
Guernsey  cow.  M.  J.  Grimes  <£  Bro.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Young,  Pure-bred  Guernsey  Bulls  p^^you 

own  a  &rade  herd,  improve  it  by  placing  one  of  these 
bulls  at  its  head.  Shugbark  Farm,  Saog«rtiea,  H.Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  on,^ 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstyne.  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— GUERNSEYS  oy« 

splendid  breeding.  Guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
Price  right.  A.  JANSSEN. Kingspshil  RasA.  Great  Ntck,  L  I..N.Y. 

[ 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animnlsof  all  ages  for  Sale. 
Lotus  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Three  Registered  Aberdeen- Align,  lleifer..  Three 
vearsold.  Will  freshen  ill  April.  Cheap  to  close  out. 
Earl  I).  Brown  R.  No.  2,  luox,  New  York 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  YorM 


550 


‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  13,  1920 


Only  the 

‘ Squeal ”  Is  Wasted 

We  are  proud  that  modern  methods 
utilize  every  part  of  the  pig  but  the 
,,squeal.,, 

Why  not  be  proud  that  modern 
science  allows  no  edible  food  or  feed 
products  to  be  wasted. 

Ready  mixed  feeds  are  composed 
largely  of  by-products.  These  are 
intelligently  and  correctly  milled  and 
blended  to  give  better  results  than 
the  grains  or  materials  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

None  are  suitable  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  in  fact,  not  many  years  ago 
many  of  them  were  thrown  away  as 
worthless.  All  materials  having  feed¬ 
ing  value  should  be  conserved  for 
economic  use. 


A  mixed  feed  is  a  standardized  prod¬ 
uct.  It  has  its  trade  mark  and  is 
sold  under  its  trade  name  and  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis.  It  can  no  more  be 
adulterated  than  an  automobile. 

You  buy  it  like  an  automobile,  solely 
on  results — and  satisfaction — if  it 
doesn’t  suit,  you  quit  it. 

The  Federal  and  State  feed  inspection 
laws  do  not  allow  the  use  of  any 
injurious  or  worthless  materials,  or 
anything  to  be  used  secretly  or 
fraudulently. 

You  are  protected  by  this  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  every  state,  and  the 
Federal  statutes. 


Send  for  free  booklet  on  " Feeds  and  Feed  Manufacturing.”  Contains  facts  never  before  published 

American  Feed  Manufactured  Association,  Room  114,  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Don’t  Get  Caught  Like  This ! 

You’ll  need  horte  badly  from  now  on.  Why  take  risk  or 
lay  up  because  erf  lameness?  Send  for 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

THE  humane  remedy  for  lame  end  blemished  horses. 

*■  jt's  gold  with  sinned  Guarantee  to  refund  money  if  it 
fails  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin  and  ALL 
Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Diseases,  and 
while  horse  works.'  ...  , .  . 

Our  96-page  FREE  BOOK  is  the  last  word  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  58  kinds  of  lameness.  It  s  our  25  years  nee. 

Expert  veterinary  advice.  Sample  Guarantee  and  BOOK 
—ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  cverrwliero  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
GUARANTEE,  or  wo  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


Fistula*™ 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are  { 
successfully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm' 

No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simpie:  just  a  little 
attention  every  6th  day.  Price  S2.60  •  bottle  (war  tax 


ind  cattle,  ivi  pages,  oy  iiiuacrariona.  wtjwj  iwny. 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  v2™u  chicf^m. 


I? 

II 

■  N< 

I  paid"— nionay raf  undad  I!  It  f.ii.i  'Send  for  free  copy  of 

■  TLEMING  S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

I  Valuable  for  Its  information  upon  diseaaea  of  horaea 
aged  cattle.  197  pagea.  67  illuatratione.  Write  today. 

^1 


Jhn&ucatt, 

^Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


id 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
I  cleaned.  Skima  warm  or  cold 

milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box 5075  B.inbridge,  N.Y. 


fo re  Profit  From 
Your  Live  Stock 

IT’S  mostly  a  matter  of  digestion 
and  health.  Your  horses  will  do 
more  work,  your  cows  give  more  milk, 
your  pigs  grow  faster  if  you  give  them 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

It  makes  their  feed  go  to  work,  in¬ 
creases  the  health  of  your  stock,  and 
that  means  more  profit  to  you. 

Used  by  farmers  and  veterinarians 
the  world  over  because  it  pays  them. 

Always  sold  with  this  guarantee: 

‘Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied” 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers.  There's  one  near  you. 

Write  for  Pratts  New  Live  Stock  Book-Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator, 

Hog  Tonic,  Cow  Remedy,  Dip  and 
Disinfectant,  Veterinary  Remedies. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Analysis  of  Dairy  Rations 

What  analysis  does  each  grain  raised 
on  a  farm  contain  in  fat.  protein,  fiber, 
etc.,  such  as  corn.  oats,  wheat,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  silage?  What  analysis  should 
a  dairy  cow  hav'  *;o  produce  milk? 

Pennsylvania.  p.  E,  R. 

Henry’s  ‘‘Feeds  and  Feeding”  give  the 
following  as  the  average  percentage  com¬ 
position  of  the  feeding  stuffs  you  men¬ 
tion.  You  are  reminded,  however,  that 
this  is  the  chemical  analysis  and  does  not 
represent  the  digestible  nutrients  in  the 
feeding  stuffs  named  : 

Carbohydrate 


Crude 

N'ceu 

Name 

Water 

Asli 

Protein 

Fiber  free  ex. 

Fat 

Corn  .  . 

10.5 

1.5 

10.1 

2.0 

70.9 

5.0 

Oats  .  . 

9.2 

3.5 

12.4 

10.9 

59.6 

4.4 

Wheat.. 

10.6 

6.3 

15.7 

8.8 

54.2 

4.4 

Rve.  .  . 

9.4 

2.0 

11.8 

1.8 

73.2 

1.8 

B'wh'at 

12.1 

2.1 

10.8 

10.3 

62.2 

2.5 

Silage. . 

13.7 

1.7 

2.1 

G.3 

15.4 

0.8 

B'strap 

m’lasses 

25.S 

G.4 

3.1 

64.7 

According  to  the  Wolff  Lehmann  feed¬ 
ing  standards,  a  1,000-lb.  cow  yielding 
2714  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  requires  32  lbs. 
of  dry  matter,  3.3  lbs.  of  crude  protein, 
13  lbs.  of  carbohydrates  and  O.S  lb.  of 
fats,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:4:5.  For 
maintenance  alone  a  1,000-lb.  cow  re¬ 
quires  0.7  lb.  of  digestible  crude  protein 
and  7.925  lb.  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 


Profitable  Milk  Production 

W'itli  an  abundance  of  good  silage  with 
ears  in  it,  and  Alfalfa  meal,  both  figured 
as  a  home-grown  roughage  without  any 
cash  outlay,  will  you  give  me  a  ration  for 
the  most  economical  production  of  milk 
from  Guernseys  weighing  900  lbs.?  I 
know  that  Alfalfa  hay  is  probably  just  as 
good  as  Alfalfa  meal,  but  we  are  in  a 
peculiar  position  regarding  having  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Alfalfa  meal.  Would,  for  instance. 
SO  per  cent  milk  production,  based  mainly 
on  these  two  feeds,  be  more  profitable 
than  100  per  cent  production  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  concentrates?  11.  j.  f. 

Rhode  Islaud. 

You  have  raised  a  very  interesting 
question  and  one  that  has  been  discussed 
frequently  through  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  It  is  possible  to  produce  milk 
economically  through  the  exclusive  use  of 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Naturally  one 
limits  the  production  l>y  omitting  con¬ 
centrated  feeds,  and  relying  exclusively 
upon  the  two  bulky  substances,  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  dairy  cow  to  eat 
enough  of  these  two  substances  to  operate 
her  milk-making  machinery  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  have  often  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  cows  that  would 
yield  40  lbs.  of  milk  at  a  profit  and  50 
llis.  of  milk  at  a  loss,  the  difference,  of 
Course,  being  determined  by  the  cost  of  the 
e$tra  10  lbs.  of  milk,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  feed  cost  alone,  but  taking 
rather  the  wear  and  tear  resulting  from 
forcing  a  dairy  cow  past  her  natural 
stage  of  production.  T11  many  cases  the 
feeding  of  relatively  large  amounts  of 
grain  have  divorced  production  from  re¬ 
production  :  in  other  words,  one  does  ob¬ 
tain  rather  abnormal  yields  of  milk,  but 
he  often  does  this  at  the  expense  of  en¬ 
ergy,  vitality  and  breeding  propensities, 
and  oftentimes  depletes  the  value  of  the 
machine. 

Where  you  have  Alfalfa  meal,  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  protein  would  be  pro¬ 
vided.  as  it  is  possible  to  induce  a  cow 
to  eat  more  Alfalfa  meal  than  she  would 
consume  of  Alfalfa  hay.  A  1.000-lb.  cow 
would  probably  eat  40  lbs.  of  silage  and 
*25  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  meal.  This  would  pro¬ 
vide  considerably  more  than  a  mainte¬ 
nance  ration,  and.  depending  upon  her 
stage  of  lactation,  would  enable  her  to 
yield  considerable  milk.  Experiments 
that  have  been  carefully  conducted  lead 
us  to  believe  that  prudence  justifies  the 
feeding  of  some  grain  even  with  silage 
and  Alfalfa  meal,  if  oue  insists  upon  es¬ 
tablishing  100  per  cent  efficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  actual  trial  under  your 
own  conditions  would  lie  the  only  safe 
'guide  in  determining  whether  it  was 
more  profitable  to  feed  silage  and  Alfalfa 
meal  and  obtain  SO  per  cent  production, 
rather  than  buy  expensive  concentrates 
that  might  increase  production  to  100  per 
cent  normal.  The  only  grains  that  I 
would  add  under  such  conditions  would 
be  corumeal  and  gluten  meal,  mixed  about 
50-50. 


Ration  for  Grade  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  bunch  of  Holstein  grade  cows?  I  have 
uo  roughage  for  them,  only  daisy  and 
Timothy  hay:  cannot  get  beet  pulp  here. 

New  York.  1..  n.  1. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  daisy  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  ill  suited  for  feeding  dairy 
cows.  You  have  failed  to  mention  any  of 
the  feeding  stuffs  that  you  have  <>n  hand, 
or  that  may  have  been  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  it  is  not  au  easy  problem  to 
build  a  satisfactory  ration  with  merely 
this  roughage  as  a  base.  In  your  section 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  ear  corn  or 
coru-aud-cob  meal  readily,  likewise  you 
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ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  gluten  meal  and 
wheat  bran.  A  grain  ration  consisting  of 
500  lbs.  of  corn-and-cob  meal.  .‘100  lbs.  of 
gluten  and  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  or 
buckwheat  bran  would  give  you  fairly 
good  results  with  grade  Holstein  cows, 
provided  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
have  been  well  cared  for  during  their  dry 
period.  Of  course  they  will  eat  the  daisy 
and  Timothy  hay  and  relish  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree ;  but  there  is  very  little  nour¬ 
ishment  or  substance  in  such  coarse 
roughage.  It  would  be  to  your  advantage 
if  you  could  secure  some  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  or  even  bright,  well-cured  corn  fod¬ 
der  would  be  far  more  useful  than  the 
cheap  hay  you  name.  Of  course  if  you 
have  oats  or  barley  they  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mixture,  as  a  pound  of 
barley  is  nearly  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  a  pound  of  corn.  Failing,  as  you  did, 
to  give  ns  the  prices  or  materials  avail¬ 
able.  we  have  endeavored  to  suggest  a 
mixture  that  might  meet,  your  conditions. 
Supply  more  facts  and  conditions  and  we 
will  try  again. 


Feeding  Cows  for  Test 

Does  the  difference  lie  in  the  fat  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Ayrshire  over  the  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  what  is  the  basis  for  figuring 
what  a  1,000-lb.  4  per  cent  cow,  will  re¬ 
quire,  as  against  a  1.000-lb.  5  per  cent 
cow?  I  would  like  a  ration  for  A.vreliires 
with  the  above  explained,  as  we  wish  to 
try  out  some  cows  that  are  giving  S.OOO 
to  10.000  lbs.  milk  on  ordinary  feed  and 
care,  and  see  if  we  can  get  them  ready 
to  go  on  test  next  year.  We  shall  have 
silage.  Alfalfa  or  mixed  bay.  and  beet 
pulp  and  any  other  feed  that  will  get 
milk.  *  I.  N.  T. 

New  York. 

There  are  three  general  rules  that 
should  guide  you  in  determining  rations 
for  dairy  cows.  They  are  as  follows : 
Feed  the  cow  all  the  roughage  that  she 
will  consume.  Feed  as  many  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  as  the  cow  yields  in  butter- 
fat  per  week,  or  approximately  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  Feed  all  the  grain  that  the  cow 
will  consume  without  gaining  in  weight; 
provide  some  form  of  succulence.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  amounts  of  dry  matter 
ai^  digestible  protein  in  a  food  ration 
should  increase  in  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butterfat,  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  that  would  apply  in  general  practice 
in  determining  rations  that  can  be  based 
definitely  on  butterfat  yields.  Of  course 
we  have  feeding  standards  for  dairy  cows 
based  upon  the  WolfF-Lehmann,  or  the 
Armsby,  method  of  calculation,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  following  require¬ 
ments  for  milk  of  different  richness : 

FEED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1.000-I.B.  DAIRY 

COWS  PRODUCING  0.5  TO  2.0  1.15.  RUTTER- 

FAT  PER  DAY,  IN  POUNDS. 

Total 


pry 

Digest¬ 

ible 

Digest¬ 

ible 

Matter 

I’rotein 

Matter 

Dairy  cows  (mainte¬ 
nance)  . 

12.5 

.70 

7.9 

Production  of  butter¬ 
fat  per  day — 
T.oss  than  0.5  lb.  . 

18.2 

1.18 

10.6 

0.5  to  0.75  lb.  .  . 

1S.7 

1.49 

12.3 

0.75  to  1.0  lb... 

21.1 

1.S0 

14  1 

1.0  to  1.25  lb... 

23.6 

2.1 1 

15.S 

1.25. to  1.5  lbs.. 

26.0 

2.45 

17.6 

1.5  to  1.75  11*:.. 

2R.5 

2.74 

19.3 

1.75  to  2.0  lbs.  . 

30.9 

3.05 

21.1 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  only  a 
Very  slight  distinction  made  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  1.000-lb.  cow  yielding 
4  or  5  per  cent  milk.  It  is  generally  cal¬ 
culated  that,  in  view  of  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  returns  made  by  different  cows 
from  the  feed  taken,  and  the  great  valua¬ 
tion  to  which  feeding  stuffs  are  subject, 
both  as  affecting  composition  and  digesti¬ 
bility.  it  is  ill  advised  to  make  mathe¬ 
matically  fine  distinctions  in  feed  require¬ 
ments  based  upon  butterfat  content.  With 
silage  you  are  reminded  that  experienced 
feeders  do  not  feed  test  -cows  very  much 
of  this  succulence,  rather  preferring  beet 
pulp  or  even  mangel  beets  with  Alfalfa 
hay.  You  could  use  to  advantage  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  as  follows :  50  lbs.  ground 
oats.  25  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  50  lbs. 
Wheat  bran.  50  lbs.  eornmeal,  50  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  25  11*;.  gluten.  15  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal. 

Varying  amounts  of  beet  pulp  could 
be  fed.  and  this  should  be  saturated  with 
molasses,  diluted  10  to  1  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  The  amount  to  feed,  of  course,  would 
depend  upon  the  production,  and  should 
also  be  gauged  by  the  appetite  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  individual  animal.  It  is 
curious  enough  to  find  cows  that  have 
most  peculiar  appetities.  relishing  com¬ 
bination  mixtures  that  are  clearly  out  of 
range  when  one  applies  the  pencil  and 
paper  and  endeavors  to  justify  their  likes 
and  dislikes  and  base  them  upon  fixed 
standards.  So  the  first  thing  for  a  herds¬ 
man  to  discard  in  feeding  test  cows  is 
the  pencil  and  paper.  Rather  he  must 
trust  bis  own  ingenuity  to  supply  an 
abundance  <>f  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fats  in  palatable  form,  and  use  his  intu¬ 
ition  in  estimating  amounts  and  combina¬ 
tions.  Bran,  oats  and  beet  pulp  are  the 
safety  valves  in  a  forcing  ration,  and  the 
protein  carriers  must  be  introduced  and 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  cow  to 
digest  the  material  and  not  go  off  feed. 
Find  out  first  of  all  what  the  cow  likes, 
give  her  sufficient  variety  to  keep  the  edge 
on  her  appetite,  and  then  use  your  best 
judgment  in  determining  both  the  amount 
and  the  kind  of  feed  to  place  before  her. 


Say  this  to  yourself — 
and  then  do  it.  Decide 
to  pay  up  your  debt  to 
your  soil.  Decide  now 
to  spread  with  the 
New  Idea — this  year — 
this  spring! 


To  Bu 


Spring! 


Ii/IAKE  this  statement-and  plan  now  to  carry  it  out  At 
least,  get  all  the  facts  at  once.  Not  next  year,  but  this 
year-- this  spring!  For  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  heavier 

crops  this  year.  And  regular,  even  spreading  with  the  New  Idea  will  do  this. 
It  will  put  new  blood— new  life— into  your  land.  It  will  ripen  your  soil  for  this 
spring’s  seed 


Why  The  New  Idea? 

Not  simply  because  the  New  Idea 
is  the  original  wide -spreading  spread¬ 
er  do  we  urge  you  to  buy 
it,  now .  Yet  that  leader¬ 
ship  does  mean 
much  to  you.  It 
gives  you  valuable 
patented  features  that  can  be  had 
only  in  this  machine. 

And  not  because  it  is  the  best 
known  and  the  largest-selling  spread¬ 
er  in  the  world  today.  Though  this 
fact  protects  you.  It  confirms  your  judg¬ 
ment-backs  it  with  approval  of  thousands. 

The  real  big  reason  is  this:  You  want  the 
New  Idea  because  it  spreads  manure ,  straw  and 
lime  most  quickly,  most  thoroughly  and  most 
profitably. 

You  want  it  because  of  the  labor  it  saves 
—because  of  the  extra  years  it  lasts— and 
because  of  the  light  haul  it  gives  with  a 
heaped-up  load. 


Spread  Straw,  Lime,  Manure 
With  One  Machine 


capacity  straw  spreader.  This  and  its 
wide  spread,  its  perfect  shredding  and 
its  adaptability  to  every  type  of  farm 
everywhere,  mark  it  the  spreader  for 
you- -this  spring. 

A  network  of  New  Idea  branches 
covers  the  country.  If  needed,  spare  parts 
service  is  given  quickly.  And  in  every  com¬ 
munity  there  is  a  progressive  dealer  who 
handles  New  Idea  Spreaders  and  has  ma¬ 
chines  on  hand  for  early  spring  delivery. 

To  make  certain  of  bigger  crops  through 
better  soil  fertility,  order  a  New  Idea.  To 
make  certain  of  getting  your  New  Idea  this 
spring,  order  it  now — today. 


iirnTOTnii 


_ _  Registered  JLU.S.PatOff ■  M  1 _ 

7^»Origirial  Wide  Spreading Spreade 


( Known  at  NISCO  in  the  West ) 


The  New  Idea  is  strongly  built  It 
has  no  gears  to  break.  No 
complicated  parts  to  get  out 

a  of  order.  A  simple, 
low-cost  attach¬ 
ment  makes  it  a  big* 


Built  by  Spreader  Specialists 

.  The  New  Idea  Spreader  was  not  built  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  meet  competition.  It 
is  the  result  of  20  years  constant  improvement  by  Spreader  Specialists.  Untiring  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  have  specialized  on  this  one  vitally  important  farm  implement  for 
a  business  lifetime-accounts  for  the  present  prestige  of  the  New  Idea. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  our  valuable  book,  “ Feeding  the 
Farm.  ”  It  is  filled  with  vital  facts  on  fertilizing  that  you  will  want  to  know. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.  SSJS 


Branches  in: 
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Unadilla  Silo  Co 

Box  C. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or 
Des  Moines,  la. 


EASY  TO 
ADJUST  HOOPS 


Unadilla  Silos 


THE  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  silo,  recognized  as  such  by 
experienced  dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  you  or  your  man 
climbs  the  silo.  Twice  a  day  for  the  same  period 
silage  must  be  forked  out,  30  to  60  pounds  per 
head.  Tons  of  silage  must  be  handled  by  hand. 
The  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  only  silo  that  pro¬ 
vides  ifor  your  convenience  perfectly — clay  in  and 
day  out. 

A  patented  door  fastener  ladder,  rungs  wide 
enough,  only  15  inches  apart,  providing  a  reliable 
tread,  staunch  and  ever-ready,  makes  goingupor 
coming  down  easy  for  man,  boy  or  woman.  It 
makes  tightening  of  hoops  at  the  door  front  a  few 
minutes’  easy,  one-man  job — that  cannot 
easily  be  neglected. 

Air-tight  doors  push  in  and  slide  up  or  down — 
easily  and  always.  They  can't  stick  or  freeze  in. 
This  makes  entrance  into  the  silo  safe  and  easy. 
It  makes  silage  forking  simply  silage  dumping 
at  a  door  level.  No  back-breaking  forking, 
waist  high,  or  overhead. 

These  are  advantages  you  must  notoverlook  when 
purchasing  a  silo  that  will  last  a  generation  and 
be'in  use  300  to  500  times  a  year. 

The  UNADILLA  has  many  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Many  years  of  specializing  in  one  product 
produced  them  for  you. 

A  big,  well-illustrated,  facts-full  catalog,  with 
early-order  discount  offer,  come*  free  on  request. 
Send  today. 

Good  agents  can  have  a  tew  open  territories. 


Convenient  and 
Easy  to  Feed  From 


Makes  Full  Width  furrows 
All  The  Time 


THE  patented  auto  foot  frame  shift  on  the  John  Deere 
Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  enables  you  to  regulate 
furrow  width  accurately  under  all  conditions  by  slight 
pressure  on  foot  levers. 


JOEH  MEffiS: 

SYRACUSE  T^l°o£AY 


BUILT  IN  THE  EA 

is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing 
on  hillsides,  around  stones  or 
other  obstructions,  up  close  to 
fences,  or  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  irregular  fields.  A  full 
width  furrow  can  be  maintained 
all  the  time  and  dead  furrows  and 
back  ridges  can  be  done  away  with 
where  these  are  not  desirable. 


ST  FOR  THE  E AS 

The  plow  has  Automatic  Clevis 
Shift  and  Horse  Lift  —  labor- 
saving  features  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate.  Wheels  are  set  wide 
apart — no  tipping  over  on  hill¬ 
sides.  Built  strong  and  durable 
throughout.  Equipped  with  fa¬ 
mous  Syracuse  Chilled  Bottoms. 


Write  Today  for  a  folder  describing  this  plow.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for  booklet  ST-140. 


,  JOHN -  DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Selling  Dairy  Butter 

Your  referendum  is  the  best  way  to  get 
the  sentiment  of  farmers  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  farm  questions  of  the  State.  With 
this  system  of  vote,  farmers  can  get  a 
square  deal  if  they  stand  up  for  it. 

We  are  raising  purebred  ITolsteins  and 
have  been  separating  milk  for  the  calves 
for  about  three  years  and  making  butter. 
I  have  demanded  the  best  creamery  price 
for  our  butter  from  our  customers,  and  8c 
less  cash  from  the  stores  for  our  surplus. 
They  refused  to  pay  the  price  at  the 
stores  for  a  time,  until  now  they  offer  at 
the  store  2c  better  than  the  highest 
creamery  print  price  quoted  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Ex-press  for  all  the  butter  we  will 
make,  and  pay  the  cash  for  all  of  it  if  we 
will  let  them  have  our  butter  so  they  can 
advertise.  We  stamp  our  name  and  ad- 
ctyess  on  each  pound,  so  have  made  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  e.  jr.  p. 

New  York. 

Dairy  butter  well  made  is  worth  much 
more  than  creamery  butter,  and  goes  far¬ 
ther.  The  reason  is  that  the  dairy  butter 
does  not  carry  so  much  water  and  other 
impurities.  It  stands  up  under  heat.  It 
would  not  be  hard  now  to  find  a  market 
at  premium  for  a  good  brand  of  butter. 
City  subscribers  tell  us  that  they  often 
write  for  the  things  advertised  in  “Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange.”  but  the  goods  are 
sold.  The  demand  is  large  and  there  are 
not  enough  goods  of  any  kind  offered. 
This  is  the  time  to  build  up  a  personal 
trn  de. 


Little  Helps  in  a  Small  Dairy 

Feeling  that  some  of  my  experiences  in 
getting  by  on  a  farm  without  much  help 
or  capital  might  be  of  help  to  some  other 
man  in  like  circumstances,  I  write  to  tell 
a  few  things  I  have  tried  out  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I  do  general  farming.  I 
keep  a  small  dairy  (Jersey  and  Guernsey 
grades),  sell  cream  wholesale,  keep  poul¬ 
try,  a  few  sheep,  raise  a  few  calves,  fat¬ 
ten  a  few  hogs,  and  raise  and  sell  fruits 
and  vegetables.  While  I  do  not  receive 
quite  as  much  for  the  cream  as  I  could 
get  for  whole  milk.  I  believe  the  value  of 
the  skim-milk  for  feeding  pigs,  calves  and 
poultry,  together  with  the  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  saved  and  the  extra  produced 
through  increase  of  stock,  more  than 
makes  up  the  loss.  Most  of  my  work  I 
do  much  the  same  as  my  neighbors,  but 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  food 
for  cows  and  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
some  of  it.  I  have  done  a  little  differ¬ 
ently.  from  necessity  rather  than  for  any 
other  reason. 

Not  having  an  abundance  of  pasture.  T 
have  found  it  necessary  to  grow  green 
feed  early  in  the  season.  This  I  have 
accomplished  by  sowing  Bed  clover  early 
in  July  in  strips  in  young  orchards  where 
I  did  not  care  to  keep  all  of  the  ground 
under  continued  cultivation,  and  in  small 
plots  of  corn  at  the  last  cultivation 
(usually  sweet  corn  grown  for  fodder), 
having  kept  the  plot  well  tilled  and  level. 
I  find  that  in  this  climate  clover  should 
be  sown  before  the  middle  of  July  to  in¬ 
sure  it  from  winter-killing.  I  often  sow 
a  little  extra  seed  on  these  plots  about 
the  first  of  April  on  a  light  snow.  This 
practice  insures  a  crop,  even  though 
Spring  freezing  and  thawing  injures  the 
previous  seeding,  and  ft  also  serves  to 
carry  clover  over  for  another  year’s  crop. 
I  often  sow  clover  in  this  way  in  rye  with 
good  results-.  Permanent  seeding  can  be 
made  by  adding  Timothy  and  a  little  Bed- 
i  top.  I  will  say  here  that  most  of  my 
permanent  seeding  I  now  do  in  July,  in 
the  standing  corn,  having  kept  it  under 
level  tillage.  The  corn  upon  maturing  is 
cut  low,  the  loose  stones  are  picked  up 
ami  the  cornfield  becomes  a  meadow. 

This  may  not.  be  the  best  method,  but 
it  eaves  labor  when  help  is  hard  to  get. 
I  realize  that  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  have  silos,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  belittle  their  value,  but  I  imagine  there 
are  other  small  farmers  like  myself  who 
do  not  find  it  convenient  to  have  them. 
One  of  the  several  reasons  why  I  have 
gotten  along  without  a  *ilo  is  that  I  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  yellow  flint  corn,  having  lmd 
a  fair  market  for  it  as  seed  corn,  and  an 
abundant  use  for  it  to  feed  to  poultry. 

I  used  to  store  the  stalks  and  feed  them 
dry  without  cutting.  This  proved  so 
wasteful  that  I  purchased  a  small  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  a  corn  cutter,  a  large  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  tank  (about  9  ft.  long,  2]/> 
ft.  high  and  2  ft.  wide)  and  a  large  bar¬ 
rel  of  molasses  of  an  inferior  grade  used 
for  feeding  stock.  The  stalks  had  to  be 
stored  as  before,  either  in  the  barn  or  in 
stacks,  and  eut  as  needed.  Enough  can 
be  cut  at  one  time  to  feed  for  a  week  or 
two.  If  too  many  are  cut  they  will  beat 
and  spoil.  I  out  up  my  stalks  into  inch 
or  half-inch  lengths  and  put  a  heaped 
bushel  into  the  tank  for  each  cow.  I 
then  took  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of 
molasses  for  each  cow,  added  hot  water 
iu  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  quarts 
for  each  bushel  of  stalks,  stirred  thor¬ 
oughly  and  poured  same  over  stalks.  I 
then  sprinkled  on  the  grain  I  wished  to 
feed  and  with  a  shovel  mixed  the  contents 
of  the  tank  thoroughly.  This  I  practiced 
once  each  day.  The  results  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  kept  up  the  prac¬ 
tice.  and  no  longer  feel  a  silo  to  be  a 
necessity.  The  molasses  serves  not  only 
as  a  relish,  but  also  as  u  food  and  a  bowel 
regulator,  and  eaves  wastage  of  stalks. 

Bethany,  Conn.  t.  d.  d. 


MOUNTAIN 
5-1  LOS 


farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
-brown  creosoted 
es  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 

Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al¬ 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo¬ 
soted  to  weather- 


Q 


Note  the 
Safe-like 
Doors 

proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting,  rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa¬ 
tented  feature  that  in¬ 
sures  sweet  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorage  system  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No  iron  parts  on  the 


Wooden 

Ladder 

No  Frost. nq 


Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  -winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 
338  West  St.  Rutland,  Vt, 


Hoops  on d  Luq£  Extra  Hqo> 


Produce 
More  Food 

INCREASE  your  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  dairy 
products  with  a 

Preston 


i  Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


—  the  silo  that  last9  indefinitely 
without  upkeep  expense.  Never 
needs  painting— never  affected  by 
weather  aonditions.  Built  with 
patented  "ship-lap”  blocks,  rein¬ 
forced  with  twisted  steel.  Steel 
hip  roof— steel  chute— fireproof. 
Get  your  silo  now— beautify  your 
farm  — and  be  ready  for  your 
silage  crop.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Oept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories:  . 

Ft.  Dodge.  la.;  Uhriehsville,  Ohio 
and  Brazil,  Ind. 


MORE  SILO  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU, 

NO  agents  to  pay 


Wo  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder  and 
other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalogue, 
"Thofcitory  of  the  GriffinSilo.”  It 
is  a  story  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
reading.  Prices  on  application. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS.  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the  4 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes  • 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leal  Yellow 

Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is  / 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto-  ! 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  1 
Wrl  te  f or  catalog.  j 

ECONOMY  SILO  4  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  J.  fredenck,  Mil.  // 
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|  andWATER  TANKS  . 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


An  Economical  Ration 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  a  balanced 
ration  consisting  ’of  the  following  feeds 
for  cows :  Wheat  bran,  ground  oats, 
corn-and-eob  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  silage, 
clover  hay  and  corn  fodder?  F.  A.  M. 

Maryland. 

You  have  named  the  most  economical 
sources  of  digestible  nutrients  for  use  in 
feeding  dairy  cows,  and  I  would  assemble 
them  in  the  following  proportion  :  300 

lbs.  of  corn-and-eob  meal,  1500  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 
Feed  the  cows  all  the  silage  that  they 
will  clean  up  morning  and  evening  and 
give  them  all  the  clover  hay  that  they 
will  eat  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

A  cow  yielding  30  lbs.  of  milk  should 
be  fed  approximately  S  lbs.  of  this  grain 
mixture.  If  you  have  an  abundance  of 
oats  that  have  been  produced  on  the  farm 
the  amount  could  be  increased  to  300  lbs., 
in  which  event  I  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  cottonseed  25  lbs. 

Grain  Without  Silage 

I  feed  cornstalks  and  Alfalfa  twice  a 
day  and  bean  pods  at  noon,  feeding  all 
they  will  eat  up.  I  have  no  silo.  Have 
corn  and  oats  of  my  own  ;  can  buy  bran, 
middlings,  oilmeal  and  gluten,  and  would 
like  to  know  how  to  balance  the  ration. 
Docs  it  pay  to  feed  molasses  at  $40  per 
barrel?  F.  l.  p. 

New  York. 

With  cornstalks  and  Alfalfa  hay  as  a 
roughage  and  in  addition  Soy  beans, 
which  must  provide  some  protein,  I  should 
use  the  following  grains :  Corn  and  cob- 
meal.  300  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  300  lbs. ; 
gluten,  300  lbs.  You  could  substitute  oil¬ 
meal  for  the  gluten  meal,  depending  upon 
the  relative  cost  of  these  two  materials. 
One  ton  of  oilmeal  will  yield  you  1,558 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  one  ton 
of  gluten  meal  will  yield  you  1.680  lbs. 
Molasses  is  a  carbohydrate  carrier,  and 
one  ton  of  the  brand  known  as  “black 
strap."  or  cane  molasses,  will  yield  1.184 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  as  comnar  d 
with  1.714  for  dent  corn  and  1.408  for 
ground  oats.  Molasses  serves  its  best 
purpose  as  an  agency  for  saturating  beet 
pulp  where  silage  or  mangel  beets  are  not 
at  band. 


Mineral  Matter  for  Hogs 

l  have  20  shotes.  six  brood  sows  and 
one  boar,  and  give  them  ashes  from  hard 
coal,  which  they  seem  to  relish,  cleaning 
up  everything  but  unburned  coal  and 
dust.  Breeding  stock  as  well  as  pigs  each 
have  a  run  of  about  one  acre.  I  feed  a 
balanced  ration  to  all  stock  from  self- 
feeders  :  give  shotes  all  the  corn  on  ear 
they  will  eat  and  all  the  warm  water 
they  will  drink.  They  are  thrifty.  No 
day  so  cold  they  do  not  roam  around  if 
not  stormy.  What  benefit  or  harm  may 
there  be  in  feeding  coal  ashes?  I  have 
been  taught  coal  ashes  were  of  no  value 
only  as  a  soil  lightener  or  to  put  around 
trees  for  same  purpose.  After  burning 
eight  tons  of  coal  I  have  no  ash  pile. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  u.  m. 

You  are  correct.  Coal  ashes  do  not 
contribute  any  digestible  nutrients  to  a 
ration  intended  for  either  growing  or 
mature  hogs.  Nevertheless  they  are  rel-  : 
ished  by  pigs  simply  because  they  provide 
a  little  mineral  matter  and  satisfy  a 
craving  that  pigs  have  for  something 
rather  secure  to  chew  upon.  If  this  habit 
becomes  extravagant  it  indicates  that  the 
ration  supplied  to  the  pigs  is  not  properly 
balanced  and  that  you  are  omitting  some 
constituent  that  they  require  for  normal 
growth  and  development.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  mix  with  the  coal  ashes 
(wood  ashes  would  be  even  more  desir¬ 
able)  equal  parts  of  bone  meal,  rock 
phosphaU  ground  limestone,  with  some 
sulphur  and  copperas  in  addition.  This 
will  make  sure  that  they  are  provided 
with  the  necessary  phosphates  for  normal 
hone  development.  It  used  to  be  an  old 
saying  that  coal  ashes  and  wood  ashes 
are  relished  by  pigs  because  they  keep 
the  digestive  system  relatively  free  from 
parasites.  An  old  timer,  once  told  me 
that  he  never  knew  pigs  that  had  free 
access  to  wood  or  coal  ashes  to  be  in¬ 
fested  with  worms.  You  do  not  state 
whether  you  are  supplying  the  pigs  with 
any  animal  matter.  Many  hog  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  tankage  or  meat  meal  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  normal  development,  and  if  you 
will  take  100  lbs.  of  tankage  or  meat 
meal  and  100  lbs.  of  corn  germ  oilmeal 


His  Neighbors  Laughed  at  Tom  Christensen  When  He  Bought 
Ilis  Milker.  Now  There  Are  Fifty  in  His  Neighborhood. 


npHREE  years  ago  no  one  in  Tom  Christensen’s 
neighborhood  had  ever  used  a  milking  machine. 
Mr.  Christensen  wanted  to  make  more  money  out 
of  his  farm.  But  he  did  not  have  hands  enough 
and  there  weren’t  enough  hours  in  the  day. 

It  took  nerve  to  resist  the  scoffs  of  his  neighbors 
and  to  try  something  new. 

“When  I  first  put  in  my  milker”,  says  Mr. 
Christensen,  “Everyone  around  here  said,  ‘There’s 
another  boob  who’s  going  broke  on  machinery.  He 
will  ruin  his  cows  and  he  will  lose  a  lot  of  money.’ 

"But  my  hired  men  were  going  to  leave  and  I  had  to  do 
something.  Today  the  Perfection  Milker  has  changed  this 
farm.  We  have  an  electric  light  plant,  an  electric  washing 
machine,  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner  and  other  improvements, 
but  I  was  saying  to  my  wife  the  other  day  that  while  all  these 
things  help  us  a  great  deal,  it  was  the  Perfection  Milker  that 
started  us.” 

The  Cows  Lick  The  Perfection 

"Instead  of  my  cows  being  hurt  by  the  milker,  they  like 
it.  When  1  start  the  milker,  I  have  often  heard  my  cows 
bellow  for  it  just  like  for  their  own  calves  and  then  turn 


around  and  lick  the  pail.  You  never  heard  of  a  cow  licking 
the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  doing  the  milking,  did  you? 

“And  the  Perfection  is  better  for  my  cows  than  hand  milk¬ 
ing.  When  a  hired  man  thinks  it’s  quitting  time,  h«  hurries 
and  doesn’t  milk  clean.  This  cuts  down  the  amount  of  milk 
for  weeks  and  makes  no  end  of  trouble.  But  my  Perfection 
milks  each  cow  just  the  same  every  night  and  it  never  gets 
mad  no  matter  what  happens. 

“My  wife  and  I  both  had  to  milk  before  we  had  the  Per¬ 
fection.  Now  my  two  little  boys  often  do  the  milking  alone 
and  it  only  takes  them  forty  minutes.” 

And  The  Neighbors  Own  Perfections,  Too 

"When  my  neighbors  found  out  that  my  milk  check  was 
averaging  over  $500  a  month,  they  began  to  have  a  new  idea 
about  the  Perfection  Milker.  Today  there  are  50  Perfections 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  place  and  everybody  is  satisfied 
with  them.” 

Mr.  Christensen’s  story  is  the  experience  of  one  of 
thousands  of  practical  dairymen. 

Send  For  Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 

fcWe  will  gladly  send  you  his  address  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  many  other  Perfection  owners  to  whom 
you  can  write.  We  will  also  send  free,  "What  the  Dairy¬ 
man  Wants  to  Know”, — the  book  that  answers  every  question 
about  milking  machines.  Write  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn* 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 


Make  Cleaner, 
Better  Butter 


THE  drawn  steel  barrel  of  the 
Sturges  Churn,  heavily  tinned  and 
finished  perfectly  smooth  inside,  not 
only  guarantees  a  lifetime  of  service 
but  insures  perfect  cleanliness  in  bet¬ 
ter  butter  making.  It  is  easier  to  clean 
aud  keep  sanitary.  No  corners  to  hold 
dirt  or  germs.  Lighter  in  weight  and 
easier  to  operate,  it  cuts  down  the 
labor  of  churning.  Made  in  foursizes — 
there  is  a  size  that  will  exactly  suit 
your  requirements.  At¬ 
tractively  finished  in  red 
and  blue  enamel.  Just 
the  churn  for  home  use. 
Good  dealers  have 
Sturges  Churns 
on  display.  See 
them  and  write  for 
Circular  No.  38X. 
Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Maker*  of  Sturoee  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cane 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Now  York  Offica  and  WarehouM  : 
30  Church  Stroat,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


Grateful  Live  Stock 


“-kept  contented  and  free  from  lameness  stiffness, 
bruises,  aches  and  pains  by  a  little  Sloan's  Liniment 
when  necessary — increase  production,  do  better  work, 
enhance  in  market  value.  Apply  it  to  the  swelling, 
strained  tendon,  or  other  afflicted  part  without  rubbing, 
for  it  ptnitmtoi,  scatters  congestion.  Brings  comforting, 
speedy  relief.  Three  sizes  at  all  druggists,  the  largest 
for  greatest  economy — 35c,  70c.  £1.40. 


WITT 

ENGINE 


Wi 


tc 


Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  H-P. 

Stationary  and  Port* 
able,  cat 


erde 


H.  T 
IGNITION 

Write  for  latest  Direct 
Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
WITTE— with  Bosch  Standard 
Magneto  —  High  Tension— the 
onlv  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 
SAVE  $15  TO  $500  BUYING 
DIRECT.  Catalog  FREE. 

Engine  Works18^®^; 

890  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa» 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  ol 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  V«. 


More  Work — Less  Feed 

Horses  will  do  more  woik  on  less  feed  if  clipped  In 
spring  and  fall.  Horses  burdened  with  heavy  coats 
take  hours  to  dry  after  a  hard  sweat  and  are  liable 
to  be  laid  up  with  colds  and  sickness.  Clipped  horses 
dry  Iu  Half  an  hour.  Use  a  Stuart  No.  1  Machine. 
Only  $12.75 — send  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Hackney,  owner  and  de¬ 
veloper  of  several  World’s  Champion 
three  of  which  are  shown  on  this 


cows,  _ 

page,  has  proven  the  importance  of  feeding \  a 
ration  which  will  furnish  cows  adequate  main- 
tenance,  without  which  no  cow  can  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  flow. 

Mr.  Hackney  has  found  out  by  experience  that  too 
much  protein  is  injurious — that  to  secure  maximum 
milk,  production  cows  must  be  kept  at  top-notch 
physical  condition  —  the  ration  must  be  a  health 
builder,  strength  and  vitality  giver.  That’s  why  Mr. 
Hackney  likes  his  cows  to  have  • 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIG"tt"DAIRY  RATION 


Owners  of  cows  holding  world’s  rec¬ 
ords,  as  well  as  owners  of  grade  cows, 
alike  endorse  the  merits  of  SCHU¬ 
MACHER  FEED,  the  great  mainten¬ 
ance  ration.  36  World’s  Champion 
Cows  have  been  helped  to  make  their 
world’s  records  with  SCHUMACHER 
as  a  part  of  their  maintenance  ration. 

BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  is  a  Quality 

protein  ration  —  when  fed  in  conjunction  with 
SCHUMACHER  it  supplies  just  the  right  amount 
of  protein  to  stimulate  milk  production  without 
“burning  out”  or  tearing  down  the  cows’  phys¬ 
ical  condition. 

The  ideal  SCHUMACHER  BIG  “Q” 

combination  will  keep  your  cows  “going  strong” 
month  after  month,  and  it’s  the  cow  that  main¬ 
tains  maximum  production  over  long  milking 
periods  that  is  the  profit-producer.  Feed  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere  can  supply  you  with  these  big 
result-producing  feeds.  Give  them  a  trial.  The 
best  time  to  start  is  NOW. 

The  Quaker  Oats  (ompany 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  M.  Hackney,  Owner 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co.  January  Third,  1920 

Gentlemen — I  must  say  to  you  frankly  that  in  ray 
letter  to  you  concerning  feeding  of  Holstein  Friesian 
Cows  on  my  Arden  Farms,  I  overlooked  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor,  which  I  wished  to  bring  out.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  high  protein  ration.  After  the  experience  I 
have  had,  it  is  my  judgment  that  breeders  do  not  place 
enough  importance  upon  the  maintenance  part  of  the 
ration  of  a  cow.  To  secure  a  maximum  yearly  production 
means  that  a  cow  must  be  kept  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  nothing  must  be  done  to  tear  down  the  structure. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  too  much  protein  is  injurious. 
There  is  good  chance  for  argument  as  to  just  how  much 
protein  a  cow  should  have,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  of  the  fine  points,  but  I  believe  that  a 
small  amount  of  protein  is  better  than  too  much,  if  one 
expects  to  have  cows  go  on  year  after  year  and  main¬ 
tain  their  good  health  and  produce  their  maximum  ot' 
butter  and  milk.  We  mix  most  of  our  feed  ourselves 
with  the  exception  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG 
“Q”  DAIRY  RATION,  with  which  we  have  been  very 
successful.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  M.  HACKNEY. 


i  Beauty  Beets  F 
Walker  Segia  f 

World’s  Champion* 
Sr.  2- Yr.-Old  Hol¬ 
stein.  In  365  days  t 
produced 
fba.  Butter,  26843. 
20  Ibo.  Milk.  Th'n 
heifer  broke  f  1 
world  *a  reeo.-i  . 


Beauty  Clrl 
Pontias  Begin 

of  Ardens  Farms  Inc. 
World's  Champion  Jr. 
8 -Year- Old  Holateln- 
Frcsian.  At  ago  of  S 
yrsv,  2  months,  7  days 
produced  1112  91  lbs. 
Butter,  24924.70  lbs. 
Milk. 


U  Jewel  Pontiac 
v  v  Segia 
World’s  Champion  Sr.— 3- 
Year-Old  Holstein  —In  8G6 
days  produced  1171.15  lbs.1 
Butter.  27068.5  lbs.  Mills. 


25  Cords  a  Day 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man. 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 


OTTAWA  IOG  SAW 


Does  10  men’s  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
blade  easily  removed.  Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Ottawa 
Mfg.Co. 

1869  wood  St. 

Ottawa. 
Kansas. 


10-Year  Guarantee 


1NERAL*.® 


EAVE 


years 


Booklet 
Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone; 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4S1  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburg,  ft) 


Potato 

Planter 


Pays  for  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  hired  help  to  plant 
the  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  4()0,  the  Eureka  I  lanter  will  pay  tor 
itself  many  tunes  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  jield.  Docs  5  oper¬ 
ations  at  once,  automatically — accurately.  ...  ,  .  _ 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertilizer  (if  desired),  cov¬ 
ers  up  and  marks  next  row.  Furrow  open*  and  »ood  <-  _  J  r__  C.atciina 

drop*  in  plain  sight — an  equal  distance  apart,  at  uniform  kA  VL.  JCTB  rsr  vmaiojf, 
depth,  with  absolutely  no  injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  any  soil,  made  ot  steel  and  malleable  iron — assur- 
iur  In-"  light  weight  ard  few  or  no  repairs. 

Write  (or  tree  catalog  on  this  great  liue  of  potato  planters 
—the  largest  line  made.  Sizes  (or  1  or  2  rows,  with  or  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  attachment.'  In  Stock  Near  You.  A  success 
for  over  20  years.  Whether  you  are  a  large  or  amail  grower 
— write  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  840.  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


GATE 

BOOK  |  BROWN'S 
BARGAIN 


.  FENCE 


1  want  to  mail  yon,  POST¬ 
PAID,  my  New,  Big,  96-page 
BARGAIN  BOOK.  Over  160  styles 
to  choose  from.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  until  you  get  my  new  ROCK  BOTTOM 

_ ICES.  I’ll  save  you  20%  to  40%  and  sell  you 

- - -  BUY. 


better  fence. 


iEFORE  YOU 


Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid 


Car- 

gain 

Book 

NOW 


BROWN  FENCE  has  earned  a  reputation  for  LONGER  LIFE  because  it  is  a  STIFFER. 
STRONGER  FENCE.  Made  of  heavy,  acid  test.  Galvanized,  Basic  Open-Hearth  Wire  —  tbatfe 
end  for  Bargain  Book  and  sample,  both  FREE,  postpaid  Do  it  now.  (10) 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  559  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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and  let  this  mixture  constitute  10  per 
cent  of  the  grain  fed  your  ration  will  be 
improved.  I  have  known  brood  sows  to 
eat  extravagantly  of  coal  ashes  or  even 
cinders  when  ’confined  in  small  pens  or 
yards  following  the  weaning  of  a  litter 
of  pigs.  Of  course  the  piss  root  over  and 
distribute  the  cinders,  and  they  disappear 
in  this  manner  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  they  do  from  actual  consumption. 


Increasing  Concentrates  in  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  keeping  a  few  cows,  not  so  much 
for  the  direct  profit  as  to  furnish  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  vegetables  and  skim-milk 
for  the  poultry.  I  am  short  of  fodder; 
no  clover  and  not  enough  mixed  hay  for 
a  full  ration,  and  buying  hay  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  I  wish  t«»  feed  so  as  to 
maintain  the  health  and  condition  of  the 
cows,  and  keep  them  giving  as  much  milk 
as  possible.  It  occurs  to  mo  that  u  ration 
of  grain  that  is  bulky  and  low  in  protein 
might  be  fed  more  freely  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  balanced  ration.  If  I  mix  equal 
weights  of  c-ornmeal.  ground  oats  and 
i  bran,  with  perhaps  a  little  gluten,  can  I 
not  safely  feed  considerably  more  than 
the  usual  1  lb.  to  3*4  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
so  make  up  the  deficiency  of  liav?  If  so, 
how  much  gluten  shall  I  use,  if  any  and 
I  how  much  can  I  safely  feed?  s.  s.  C. 
j  A'  rmont. 

Your  suggestion  is  a  practical  one.  Tt 
is  possible  to  feed  more  generously  of  a 
ration  of  highly  concentrated  feed,  made 
up  as  you  suggest  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal.  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  gluten 
meal.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that 
your  proposal  to  feed  grain  in  excess  so 
as  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  hay 
is  faulty,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
cows  require  a  generous  amount  of  rough¬ 
age.  and  that  ordinarily  roughage  is  more 
economical  than  concentrates.  Even  if  it 
is  not  possible  for  you  to  purchase  hay. 
it  might  be  possible  for  you  to  get  hold 
of  some  oat  straw,  or  even  corn  fodder,  to 
provide  the  necessary  bulk.  Of  course  the 
fact  that  manure  resulting  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  concentrates  has  a  greater  value 
than  that  obtained  from  the  feeding  of 
roughage  is  in  your  favor.  While  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  feed  as  much  gluten 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  perhaps  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  would  be  even  better  than  the 
gluten  on  account  of  its  higher  protein 
content,  and  the  consequent  increased 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  would  be  avail¬ 
able  from  the  manure,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
feeding  as  much  as  I  have  suggested. 


Feeding  Duroc  Swine 

1.  T  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  pure- 
!  bred  Duroc  brood  sows,  and  also  for  fat- 

tening  their  pigs  for  market,  using  as  a 
!  base  odds  and  ends  from  macaroni  fac- 
i  toriee,  good  quality,  and  molasses  popcorn 
\  just  a  little  stale. 

2.  I  have  about  five  acres  of  rye  on 
which  I  thought  of  sowing  clover  early  in 
Spring,  both  for  hay  and  hog  pasture. 
Would  this  be  advisable  and.  if  so.  what 
variety  would  you  suggest  and  how  mueli 
to  the  acre?  I  wish  to  harvest  the  rye 
and  pasture  the  clover  later. 

3.  Do  you  consider  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
as  valuable  for  hog  pasture  as  the  clover? 

Rockland  Co.,  N.Y.  G.  w.  s. 

1.  The  odds  and  ends  from  macaroni 
factories  would  naturally  include  the 
sweepings,  and  one  might  consider  them 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  the  low-grade 
wheat  flour,  such  as  standard  middlings 
and  floor  sweepings.  Just  how  much  feed¬ 
ing  value  one  might  expect  to  obtain  from 
stale  molasses  popcorn  would  be  hard  to 
determine,  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  in¬ 
stance  where  this  material  lias  been  used 
extensively  for  feeding  pigs.  For  the 
brood  sows,  however.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  combination  ;  200  lbs.  of  maca¬ 
roni  sweepings.  100  lbs.  of  craekerjack. 
100  l!i>.  of  cornmeal.  ”>0  lbs.  of  ground 

I  oats.  10  lbs.  of  digester  tankage.  For  the 
|  fattening  shotes  I  would  mix  together 
equal  parts  of  the  macaroni,  craekerjack 
and  cornmeal.  aud  give  them  all  that  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish  of  this  com¬ 
bination.  The  brood  sows  should  have 
au  amount  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
gain  a  pound  a  day  during  their  gesta¬ 
tion  period.  I  should  include  some  stand¬ 
ard  middlings  with  theso  refuse  materials, 
largely  because  l  have  had  no  experience 
in  feeding  macaroni  or  craekerjack. 

2.  You  would  get  very  little  feeding 
value  from  clover  seeded  with  rye  during 
the  early  Spring.  The  better  plan  would 
be  to  harvest  the  rye  if  it  is  not  to  be  used 

!  as  a  green  feed  or  forage  crop.  Plow  the 
ground  and  reseed  it  with  a  mixture  of 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  oats  and  sweet  clover, 
using  a  bushel  aud  a  half  of  oats.  •  >  Ho. 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  6  lbs.  of  t1  • 
white  Sweet  clover.  It  would  be  possible 
to  pasture  this  forage  crop  when  the 
plants  are  8  or  9  inches  high,  aud  it  would 
jield  you  more  forage  than  would  be  af¬ 
forded  you  by  utilizing  the  Spring  seeded 
clover. 

3.  T  consider  Dwarf  Essex  rape  by  all 
odds  the  best  forage  crop  for  swine  that 
can  be  seeded  in  the  Spring,  and  it  it  is 
not  pastured  too  severely  you  will  find 
that  it  will  supply  succulence  over 
longer  period  than  any  other  crop  excepr 
Alfalfa.  However.  I  should  always  seed 
rape  in  combination  with  some  o'lmr 
nurse  crop,  such  as  oats,  barley  or  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas,  for  variety  in  forage  cm  o- 
is  quite  as  essential  as  variety  in  a  g”  ;ii 
ration. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Honey  Beats  the  Sugar  Trust 


TART  II. 


Transferring  Swarms. — If  the  start 
is  made  with  box  hives,  the  first  thing 
that  should  be  done  would  be  to  transfer 
them  to  modern  10-frame  hives,  using 
Hoffman  frames,  which  are  a  standard 
size  the  country  over.  Turn  the  old  hive 
upside  down  and  place  an  empty  box  on 
top,  closing  all  openings,  so  that  no  bees 
can  get  out ;  then  start  hammering  the 
old  hive  on  all  sides  for  quite  a  long 
time — 15  minutes  or  longer  may  be  neces¬ 
sary — until  all  the  bees  have  left  the  box 
hive  and  clustered  in  the  box  on  top. 
When  they  are  all  off  the  old  combs  break 
the  old  hive  apart  and  cut  all  the  straight 
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Brood  chamber  with  Queen 
in  early  Spring  and 
during  Win  her 
Q 


Body  with  ten  framer, 
several  of  which  should 
contain  honey  in  the  Ball 


Bottom  board  A 


All  the  brood  except  the 
one  frame  with  the  Queen 

below  Excluder 

B 


Queen  Excluder 


Queen  with  one  frame  of  eggs 
and  young  brood  and 
nine  empty  combs  or 
frames  with  full  sheets 
Q,  of  foundation 


drawback  to  the  beginner  with  one  or 
two  hives  running  for  extracted  honey  is 
the  extractor,  which  will  add  considerable 
to  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  though  this 
machine  will  last  for  many  years,  and 
could  be  purchased  by  half  dozen  or  more 
in  one  community,  costing  only  a  few 
dollars  for  each  person.  I  have  had  a 
small  one  for  many  years,  and  have  loaned 
it  to  all  my  neighbors  who  ask  for  it. 

Space  Required.- — Sooii  as  you  buy 
your  colony,  which  should  he  about  the 
time  the  first  buds  open,  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  cramped  for  room.  Any 
swarm  that  has  sufficient  bees  and  brood 
to  cover  the  majority  of  the  frames  should 
have  an  empty  body  of  combs  placed  on 
the  bottom  board,  and  the  brood  chamber 
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combs  out  and  fasten  them  into  the  Hoff- 
man  frames  with  No.  30  wire.  Try  es¬ 
pecially  to  preserve  all  the” brood  that  is 
in  the  combs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the 
brood;  if  unsealed  each  cell  will  appear 
to  have  a  small  white  worm  in  it,  and  if 
sealed,  the  cap  on  each  cell  will  be  slightly 
rounded  instead  of  fiat,  as  honey  is  sealed. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  may  be 
brood,  or  which  honey,  picking  the  cap 
off  a  few  cells  will  show  you. 

Replacing  Combs. — Fill  all  frames  up 
solid  full  of  comb,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  put  in  some  small  pieces.  The  remain¬ 
ing  frames  that  are  left  after  all  the 
straight  combs  have  been  transferred 
should  be  filled  with  medium  or  light 
brood  foundation.  The  foundations  will 
cost  about  $1  for  each  10-frame  hive,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  best  investments  that 
any  beekeeper  can  make,  as  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  expect  to  get 
straight  combs  without  a  lot  of  drone  cells 
in  many  of  the  frames,  and  you  want  to 
breed  worker  bees  and  not  drones. 

Italian  Bees. — Try  to  procure  pure¬ 
bred  Italian  bees,  three-handed  or  leather- 
colored  being  the  preference  of  many  bee¬ 
keepers.  though  some  prefer  the  golden 
breed.  The  Italians  are  more  resistant 
to  foul  brood,  more  gentle,  greater  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  wax  moth,  and  generally  more 
industrious  than  the  blacks,  or  hybrid 
races. 

Comb  or  Extracted  Honey. — Another 
matter  to  decide  is  whether  to  run  for 
comb  or  extracted  honey.  Comb  honey  to 
many  people  is  the  more  desirable  till  they 
give  the  extracted  article  a  trial,  when 
they  usually  prefer  the  latter.  Extracted 
honey  is  very  much  easier,  and  also  much 
cheaper  produced  than  comb,  and  two 
colonies  working  under  similar  conditions, 
both  being  of  about  equal  strength  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey  flow,  one  working 
for  comb  and  the  other  for  extracted,  will 
show  marked  difference  as  to  results. 
W  ith  about  half  the  trouble  and  expense 
the  colony  extracting  combs  will  store 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  other, 
r  or  this  cause  we  will  consider  extracted 
honey  production  principally  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  ns  anyone  with  enough  experience 
to  produce  extracted  can  easily  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  hive  or  two  for  comb  at  any 
time. 

Equipment  Necessary.  —  The  equip¬ 
ment  for  producing  extracted  honey  for 
each  colony  should  be  one  bottom  board, 


This  body  to  contain  all 
combs  that  were  partly 
Tilled  with  honey  when  Queen 
was put  below  Excluder 


B 


£x.elucfer 
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with  bees  and  comb  intact  should  be 
placed  on  top  under  the  cover.  This 
arrangement  will  conserve  the  heat  in  the 
brood  chamber,  where  it  is  greatly  needed 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
sipating  it  as  would  be  the  case  were  the 
empty  body  placed  on  top.  If  this  ex¬ 
tra  space  is  not  furnished  till  the  bees 
become  crowded  for  room  you  will  have 
a  case  of  swarming  fever  on  hand,  and 
this  is  what  is  to  be  avoided  if  a  good  crop 
of  honey  is  desired.  This  extra  body 
added  before  the  bees  really  need  it  will 
assist  in  retarding  the  swarming  impulse, 
but  will  not  obviate  it  by  any  means,  as 
this  is  nature’s  provision  for  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  bee  species,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  matters  for  the  beekeeper 
to  control. 

Strong  Swarms. — Our  method  has 
been  a  modification  of  the  Alexander 
method  of  increase  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  swarming  is  very  rare  indeed  with 
us.  Honey  is  obtained  here  from  fruit 
bloom,  dandelion,  locust,  then  clover  and 
(with  the  exception  of  a  light  second  crop 
of  clover  in  favorable  seasons)  our  flow 
stops  with  the  cutting  of  clover  for  hay. 
so  you  see  we  must  have  our  swarm  good 
and  strong  early  in  the  sason,  and  not 
weakened  by  swarming.  We  winter  al¬ 
ways  in  two  10-frame  bodies,  allowing  the 
bees  to  have  120  combs  to  the  hive.  We 
do  not  give  them  any  attention  till  the 
locusts  show  buds,  as  a  colony  will  rarely 
be  strong  enough  to  be  crowded  for  room 
with  120  frames  by  the  end  of  fruit  bloom 
y.  a  week  later.  Wheu  the  locust  is  ready 
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Well- filled  combs 
of  honey 


Brood  that  was  raised 
above  Excluder 
B 


Empty  comps  placed  next' 
to  brood  chamber 


Etxclu  der 


Brood  chamber' 
with  Queen 

Q 
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onc  cover,  one  wood  and  wire  queen  ex- 
•!i  ;  a,n'*  two  or  three  10-frame  bodies, 
witn  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation  for 
each  frame.  One  hive  with  two  full- 
T.'U"  }’°(lies  will  cost  about  $0.50  to 
'>0.10,  if  deep  telescoping  cover  is  used, 
and  about  $1  less  with  flat  cover.  The/ 
eonrb  foundations  will  cost  about  88c  for 

Sikec£s  of  ]iBht  br°od.  Extra  bodies/ 
with  10  frames  will  cost  $2.  The  onlv 


to  bloom  we  find  the  queen  in  each  hive 
and  place  her  on  one  frame  of  eggs  and 
the  youngest  brood  we  can  find  in  the  hive. 
This  frame  is  placed  in  an  empty  body, 
and  nine  empty  combs,  or  frames  with 
foundation  in  them,  are  placed  on  either 
side,  the  frame  with  the  queen  being 
placed  in  the  center.  On  top  of  this 
body  is  placed  a  queen  excluder  of  wood 
and  wire,  so  that  the  queen  cannot  get  to 
the  other  frames  of  brood  that  are  then 
placed  on  top  of  the  excluder.  Nine 
(Continued  on  Page  557) 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Whose  labor-saving 
barn  equipment  is  used 
In  over  a  million  barns. 


Hay  Unloading  Equipment 

A  short  season,  a  valuable  crop  to  save,  uncertain  weather, 
shortage  of  labor — four  ever  present  conditions  at  hay  stor¬ 
ing  times  which  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Equipment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  meet.  A  Louden  outfit  on  your  place  means  you 
can  do  two  or  three  days’  work  in  one,  as  compared  with 
the  old  way,  or  do  the  same  work  with  one-third  the  help. 
These  three  important  points  of  advantage 
have  made  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools  the 
recognized  standard  wherever  hay  is  grown: 


l •  The  harder  you  use  them  the  better  they  show  up  in  the  day’s  work, 
because  they  are  quality  built — every  Louden  Tool  must  stand  factory  tests 
far  in  excess  of  strains  ever  called  for  in  ordinary  work.  They  do  high  class 
work  for  years  without  repairs. 

2.  They  take  care  of  any  kind  of  hay  or  fodder— timothy,  clover,  alfalfa, 
cow  peas  or  beans,  straw,  com  fodder  or  even  bound  wheat.  The  Louden 
Balance  Grapple  Fork  picks  up  half  a  ton  at  a  time,  grips  it  tight  and  drops 
it  exactly  where  wanted  well  spread  out. 

3.  “Simplicity”  is  the  rule  in  building  all  Louden  Equipment.  The 

simpler,  the  stronger  and  easier  to  operate.  Your  unskilled  helpers  can  do 
a  fu,i!iday  3  ”ork.  Louden  Hay  Tools — all  through  the  season — no  rope 

trouble,  no  binding  on  track,  no  hitch  or  failure  to  register,  no  delay  because 
of  breaks.  __  _  .  _  _ 

Write  for  Our  224-Page 
Illustrated  Catalog 

It  tell*  all  about  Louden  Hay  Carriers, 
Forks.  Slings  and  PowerHoists.  Also  about 
Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers.  Automatic  Detachable 
Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds. 
Manger  Divisions,  Bam  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers,  Cupolas,  ^Ventilators—  "Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Bam.”  Sent  postpaid — no 
charge  or  obligation. 

Let  Our  Experts  Help  You 

with  your  bam  building  problem.  Give  us 
the  information  called  form  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  you — without  charge — blue 
prints  and  suggestions  to  meet  your  partic- 
ularneeds.  Wewill  also  mail  you  “Louden 
Bam  Plans”  showing  74  bams  and  telling 
all  about  bam  building  from  foundation 
to  ridge  pole.  No  charge — no  obligation. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon 
.  _  today,  or  write  us  a  postcard. 


Louden 
Power  Hoist 

-Saves  man  and 

- j.  Available  for 

any  heavy  lifting:  on  the  farm. 


team. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2640  Court  St.  (Establishtd  lm)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Louden 

Carryall  Sling- 

Lifting  1,000  pounds 
-cleans  up  a  big 
wagon  load  in  a 
few  minutes. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

2640  Court  St.,  Fiirfield,  lowt. 

Please  send,  postpaid,  withoutcharge  or  ob- 
igatlion,  the  books  checked  below. 

. Louden  Born  Plans 

. London  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  bam  about 

(date) . for . cows . horses. 

Am  interested  in:  . Stalls . „... Stanch¬ 
ions . Carriers . ..Water  Bowls . 

. Animal  Pens . Hay  Tools. 

Name . . . 

Post  Office . State . 


Grace ,  Beauty  and  Performance 

WHERE  car  values  are  known  and  understood,  buyers  invest  in 
experience  built  right  into  the  Elcar  from  front  fender  to 
tail  light. 

That  experience  covers  nearly  fifty  years  of  study  of  vehicle  progress  and 
building  of  quality  carnages  and  the  practical  application  during  the  last 
twelve  years  of  engineering  achievements  developed  in  our  own  modern 
nine-acre  plant. 

Throughout  its  construction  are  found  onlv  those  units  which  have  been 
accorded  world-wide  recognition  for  dependence,  endurance,  and  utmost 
serviceability. 


Five-Passenger  Touring, 
Four-Passenger  Sportster 


Three- Passenger  Coupe, 
Five-Passenger  Sedan, 


SPECIFICATIONS  —  4-Cylinder  models.  6-Cylinder  models,  Delco  starting 
fighting,  and  ignition.  \\  lllard  Batteries,  Stromberg  Carburetors.  Borg  & 

Beck  Clutch,  Salisbury  Rear  Axles.  Boyce  Moto-Meter,  Muncie  Transmis¬ 
sion,  116-inch  wheelbase,  Most  complete  equipment.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Elkhart. 

“Most  Reasonably  Priced  Fine  Car  Ever  Made  *  * 

ELCRR 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  special  catalog  “H” 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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for  Permanence 


ATLAS  Cement  is  the  logical  building  material  for  all  farm  construction  in  these  days 
of  rising  lumber  prices,  high  cost  of  .nr*L  skilled  labor  and  uncertain  deliveries. 
You  can  always  get  ATLAS  for  use  at  any  time.  Send  the  coupon 

below  for  our  book  “  Concrete  On  The  Farm.” 


A  Concrete  Barn 

Our  book  tells  how  to  lay 
concrete  foundations,  how  to 
build  a  concrete  first  story 
and  floors  or  an  entire  con¬ 
crete  barn.  Concrete  barns 
are  more  sanitary,  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer  and 
the  first  cost  is  the  last — no 
upkeep,  painting  or  repairs. 


A  Concrete  Milk  House 

Better  protection  against  the 
elements ;  easily  kept  clean 
and  dry.  Farm  concrete 
construction  is  most  eco¬ 
nomical  because  it  is  per¬ 
manent,  cost  of  materials  is 
low — most  of  them  can  be 
found  right  on  your  farm — 
and  work  can  be  done  by 
your  regular  help. 


ATLAS  ) 


“  The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured  ” 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


.  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(Address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The 
Farm”  without  cost  or  obligation.  Q-6 


Name 


Address 


Cook  Stock  Food 

Make  More  Money 


Have  ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


/'"''OOKED  food  makes  your  live  stock 
produce  belter.  Warm  water  for 
the  cows  means  more  milk.  Hogs  eat 
more  when  given  warm  food;  it  digests 
easier,  resulting  in  more  rapid  growth, 
larger  frames  covered  with  solid  meat. 
If  you  expect  eggs  in  winter,  you  must  feed 
warm  food. 

FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 
Agicultural  Boiler 
For  butchers,  sugarmakers,  poul- 
trymen,  stockmen,  dairymen  and 
fruit  growers.  Portable,  use  in¬ 
doors  or  out.  as  boiler  or  stove. 
Burns  chunks,  longsticks,  cobs — 
anything.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  201,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Ruraj, 
New-Yokkeb  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  185 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


HUDSON  free  swinging,  full  swiveled  Stan¬ 
chions  are  famous  for  cow  comfort.  They 
permit  the  animal  greatest  possible  freedom. 

New  Lever  Control  Stanchion 
Locks  Entire  Herd  in  or  Lets  them 
Out  with  One  Shift  of  a 
Handy  Lever 

This  is  the  newest  Hudson  Improvement 
and  a  big  time  and  labor  saver  which 
every  farmer  and  dairyman  will  appreci¬ 
ate.  From  1  to  50cows  can  easily  be  lock¬ 
ed  in  or  released  at  one  operation  by  even 
a  boy.  You  can  save  96  operations  a  day 
in  handling  a  herd  of  25  cows.  Other 
features  of  Hudson  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
are  alignment  and  adjustment  devices 
and  double  sure  stops. 

Catalog  FREE 

Hudson  makes  the  most  complete  line  of 
Equipment  for  the  housing  and  care  of 
live  stock,  including  Litter  Carriers,  Hay 
Carriers,  Feed  Carriers,  Ventilating  Sys- 
tems.T ank  Heaters,  Feed  Cookers.  Grind¬ 
ers,  Watering  Systems,  etc.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  We  will  also  give 
you  name  of  our  dealer  near  you  or  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  810  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Gives 
Outdoor 
Freedom 


Jn  the 


The  Snow  and  the  Roads 


Pprr  To  OurCustomera-th*  services  of  our  Arch 
riYLiL.  itectural  and  Lnginearing  Dep’t.  Writa  us. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Breaking  Country  Roads 

Clark  Allis  of  Orleans  County.  New 
York,  has  the  following  article  iu  the 
Fruit  Grower: 

“  ‘The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  he  vis¬ 
ited  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tions.’  aud  their  mistakes  farther  than 
the  third  aud  fourth  generation,  for  nar¬ 
row-tread  sleighs  and  cutters  date  back 
in  this  country  to  the  time  when  snows 
were  much  deeper  than  now  and  settlers 
lived  far  apart,  and  the  shoveling  and 
breaking  of  roads,  or  merely  tracks,  was 
such  a  burden  that  the  track  was  made 
as  narrow  as  oxen  could  break  them,  and 
sleighs  were  made  to  fit  the  track.  The 
mistake  was  made  in  having  sleighs  and 
sleds  built  with  tread  so  narnv  that 
horses  which  follow  the  oxen  crowd  and 
push  each  other  so  at  times  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  work  them  or  even  get  home  with 
a  load,  if  the  snow  softens  and  begins 
to  ‘slump.’  The  ‘narrow-tread’  sleigh  tips 
over  with  hardly  any  excuse,  while  a 
standard  tread  very  seldom  overturns. 

“Iu  many  places  the  worst  way  pos¬ 
sible  of  ‘breaking’  the  roads  is  followed, 
a  snow  plow  is  used  that  pushes  the  snow 
out  of  the  road,  leaving  it  ridged  on  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  track.  These  ridges 
I  cause  the  snow  to  drift  in.  and  drifting 
fills  the  track  higher  and  higher,  until 
it  is  dangerous  and  almost  impossible  to 
j  meet  or  pass  anyone  with  any  kind  of 
'  vehicle  on  the  roads  in  Winter  when 
there  lias  been  snow. 

“The  correct  way  to  break  roads  is  to 
use  a  harrow,  disk  pulverizer,  eultipaokcr 
or  some  tool  such  as  all  farmers  have,  to 
keep  the  track  wide  enough  and  packed 
hard  so  wagons,  sleighs  and  autos  can 
be  used  as  occasion  demands,  as  many 
times  roads  running  in  one  directioi  may 
be  entirely  hare  and  sleighing  impossible, 
while  roads  in  others  directions  are  full 
of  snow.  Horses  used  on  snow  roads 
broken  for  ‘narrow-tread’  sleighs  many 
times  cut  each  other  and  themselves  when 
crowding,  by  their  sharp  shoes,  where,  if 
a  ‘wide  tread’  had  been  broken  they 
would  travel  much  easier  and  not  crowd 
With  so  many  farmers  owning  autos  and 
most  of  the  rural  mail  being  distributed 
by  auto,  it  is  squarely  up  to  the  farmers 
to  meet  the  automobile  associations  in 
any  attempt  that  is  made  to  keep  roads 
open  in  Winter  aud  broken  out  so  doctors 
and  mail  carriers  can  do  their  work  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  possible,  for  many 
doctors  now  do  nn‘  ’  r  ■  <  horses,  and  a 
drifted  reed  U-eans:  ’''tor  where  a 

doctor’s  visit  migl  ’  ...  saved  a  life. 

*  Toy  n  ti.Meri;  -  in  many  places 

sliou'd  rrcciv  .  ou  on  road  work 
in  Winter,  ..s  L.o  nghf  rn'1  wrong  way 
in  Winter  is  as  vital  to  good  roads  as  in 
Summer.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  a  law  forbidding  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  ‘narrow-tread’  sleighs, 
cutters  and  bobs,  but  if  allowing  the  ones 
in  use  to  be  worn  out.  this  would  work 
no  harm  to  anyone,  and  would  allow 
narrow-trend  vehicles  to  be  used  the  same 
as  now.  also  wide  tread.  I  believe  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  farmers,  grangers 
aflid  everyone  conncted  with  farm  organi¬ 
zations  to  work  with  all  .into  clubs  for 
n  ‘wide-tread’  track  for  Winter.” 


Keeping  the  Roads  Open 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  main  roads  open  for  cars  in  the 
Winter,  would  say  that  it  seems  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  this  section.  It  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  roads  open  for  any 
kind  of  travel  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
and  rather  than  spend  time  and  money 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  make  passable 
some  of  the  branch  roads  for  loads?  Some 
of  the  farmers  back  three  miles  from 
town  are  kept  from  drawing  their  produce 
by  the  condition 
with  the  weather. 

A  short  time  ago,  on 
road  here,  several  cars 
through  for  a  few  days, 
other  storm  and  travel 
the  cars  had  left  the  road  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  from  one  to  four  loads  tipped, 
over  or  were  forced  to  unload  for  several 
days,  all  this  on  one  mile  of  road.  The 
farmers  hack  ou  the  hills  are  going  over 
fences,  through  fields  and  over  snow  from 
three  feet  up,  and  should  he  helped  first, 
then  open  the  State  road  and  make  it 
passable  for  cars  and  sleighs  with  a  load 
of  baled  hay.  t..  a.  b. 

Avoea.  N.  Y. 


>f  the  roads,  t:  gethef 


the  main  State 
managed  to  get 
Then  came  an- 
was  stopped,  hut 


Keeping  the  Lincoln  Highway  Clear 

From  information  I  have  just  had  to¬ 
day,  though  whether  or  not  it  is  official 
T  do  not  know,  it  appears  we  shall  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  Lincoln  Highway 
being  kept  open  during  the  snowbound 
period  of  another  Winter.  The  Highway 
Department  of  the  State  contemplates 
rotary  snow  plows  to  do  the  work,  or  my 
informant  was  talking  without  authority. 
It  is  almost  aw  necessary  to  keep  this 
highway  open  now  as  during  war  times, 
as  it  is  a  regularly  used  artery  of  trans¬ 
portation.  at  times  reminding  us  of  a 
partly  grown  infant  Pennsylvania  railroad 
main  line,  which  it  parallels  from  here  to 
Philadelphia.  Traffic  was  resumed  here 
a  few  days  after  the  worst  blizzard,  the 
road  being  opened  wherever  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Where  the  snow  was 
,  not  over  the  hood  of  the  trucks  they  but¬ 
ted  through  some  way.  and  the  track  the 
j  first  one  made  would  have  made  any  self- 
1  respecting  suake  think  he  had  tanked  up 
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Keeping  the  Dinner  Warm 

I  was  noticing  in  a  November  number 
one  woman’s  way  of  giving  her  men  folks 
a  warm  dinner  w  . ilc  working  in  the 
woods.  They  must  go  with  a  rig.  or  they 
would  not  he  able  to  carry  tin*  wooden  box 
with  the  soapstone,  especially  if  one  had 
to  go  far.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
my  husband  lias  been  working  inside,  so 
lie  does  not  have  to  eat  his  dinners  in  the 
open,  but  takes  his  cocoa  dry  in  the  bottom 
of  his  pail,  and  as  he  has  plenty  of  hot 
water  and  milk  makes  it  when  he  is  ready 
to  drink  it,  so  has  hot  cocoa  with  his  cold 
lunch,  and  cocoa  is  a  food,  too.  Before 
we  came  here  he  spent  a  part  of  the  cold 
months  in  the  woods  cutting  mine  props, 
and  as  he  had  quite  a  distance  to  go.  work 
urst  in  one  piece  of  woods,  then  another, 
und  had  to  walk,  the  box  and  soapstone 


well  before  last  july,  were  be  asked 
lo  follow  it.  All  the  other  machines  that 
followed  took  th('  same  twisty  course, 
.,n(I  they  were  not  a  few,  as  practically 
lill  (lie  new  machines  going  into  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  territory  from  the  factory  during 
the  last  month  have  gone  past  here  over 
this  highway.  The  freight  traffic  by 
tmek  would  support  a  good-sized  railroad 
organization  every  day  in  the  year;  oft- 
times  on  Sundays,  too  . 

Xt  rather  looks  as  though  it  were  es¬ 
sential  for  some  organization  to  keep 
roads  like  this  one  open  for  traffic 
throughout  the  entire  year.  We  have 
had  a  longer  period  of  conditions  for 
sleighing  this  Winter  than  we  usually 
have,  and  have  seen  fewer  sleighs  than 
in  any  former  season.  It.  looks  as  though 
in  a  few  years  they  will  be  a  curiosity  in 
this  county.  Even  if  it  is  Winter,  and 
the  roads  none  too  good,  the  farmer  gen¬ 
erally.  T  imagine,  looks  upon  the  horse  as 
too  slow  a  method  of  getting  from  place 
to  place,  and  they  say  statistics  show 
more  autos  among  farmers  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  e.  j.  weaver. 


Notes  from  a  Snow-bound  Farm 

We  were  really  and  truly  snowbound 
the  forepart  of  the  week.  The  storm 
began  early  Sunday,  February  15.  Our 
milk  started  on  its  way  to  the  city,  hut 
never  got  any  farther  than  the  stand  on 
the  trolley  line,  for  no  oars  went  into 
Syracuse  until  Thursday.  We  were  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  prepared  for  emer¬ 
gencies  like  this  from  past  experiences 
with  milk  strikes  and  tricky  distributers, 
who  have  tried  to  scare  us  into  lower 
prices  for  our  milk  by  notifying  us  not 
to  ship  any  more  at  present  as  they  had 
a  surplus.  We  put  tin*  belt  back  on  the 
separator  and  watched  the  gas  engine  do 
the  work,  and  the  pigs  and  yearling  heif¬ 
ers  enjoy  the  skim-milk. 

Monday  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  we 
did  little  but  chores.  Tuesday  the  boy 
and  I  harked  back  to  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers.  We  got  out  the  flails  and 
thrashed  barley  by  hand,  just  as  they  did 
60  years  ago  on  small  farms.  It  made 
us  think  of  the  picture  in  Dr.  Herrick’s 
Almanac,  where  the  men  are  pounding 
out  the  grain  on  the  barn  floor,  while 
everything  outside  is  buried  with  snow. 

There  was  no  school,  and  it  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  our  boy  to  take 
his  physical  training  at  home.  I  being 
the  instructor,  I’ll  admit  I  did  some  quick 
dodging,  and  the  time  wc  kept  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  uneven  .but  we  were  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  while  the  wind  howled  and  piled 
the  snow  banks  higher.  At  noon  we  had 
thrashed  and  cleaned  nearly  two  bushels 
of  seed  barley.  This  barley  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  some  plots  sown  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  by  the  plant-breeding 
department  at  Cornell.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  a  plot  where  hundreds  of  short 
rows  were  sown,  the  seed  from  a  single 
head  being  sown  in  each  row.  This  year 
we  had  two  plots  of  the  best  two  va- 
rities,  one  of  two-row  and  one  of  six- 
row;  the  yield  was  about  the  same.  Next 
year  we  expect  to  sow  an  acre  of  each 
of  those,  and  then  we  can  decide  which 
we  will  continue  to  sow. 

These  plans  bring  to  mind  again  the 
things  concerning  next  season’s  produc¬ 
tion.  and  whether  we  shall  decrease  it. 
Well,  I  think  we  will.  Our  farm  con¬ 
tains  over  150  acres  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivations,  and  well  equipped  .but  who 
will  do  the  work?  Our  boy  is  in  high 
school.  We  have  quite  a  dairy,  and 
shudder  at.  the  thought  of  the  daylight 
saving  plan  being  again  imposed  upon 
us.  Wo  are  often  tempted  to  dispose  of 
the  cows,  or  about  half  of  them,  at  least. 
There  will  be  but  two  pigs  here  next 
year,  for  home  use  only.  I  firmly  believe 
the  only  way  to  put  agriculture  on  the 
Same  footing  with  other  industries  is  to 
cut  production  by  working  shorter  hours 
and  employing  no  help  on  the  farm  when 
it  ran  be  avoided.  Suppose  some  of  our 
land  does  lie  idle.  I  shall  plow  only 
about.  20  acres.  We  will  raise  enough 
potatoes  for  our  own  use  ;  sow  about  10 
aeres  of  oats  and  barley  and  plant  the 
rest1  to  corn ;  will  have  about  00  aeres 
of  hay  to  cut.  and  let  the  rest  go  to  pas¬ 
ture.  With  the  corn  for  silage  and  plenty 
of  Alfalfa  hay.  with  ground  barley  and 
oats,  we  shall  have  to  purchase  very  lit¬ 
tle  feed  except  something  high  in  protein, 
to  form  a  balanced  ration.  It  would  not 
be  hard  for  us  who  came  into  existence 
40  or  50  years  ago  to  go  back  to  the 
same  methods  of  living  as  then,  when  our 
grandsires  lived  almost  entirely  upon 
their  own  products.  e.  e.  w. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 


were  out  of  the  question,  so  put  string 
beans,  peas,  salsify  or  soup  (cooked,  of 
course)  in  a  tin  pail  which  he  carried 
aside  from  his  lunch  pail  for  coffee,  bread 
and  butter  or  sometimes  crackers.  On 
reaching  the  woods  be  always  made  a 
small  fire  in  some  sheltered  place,  which 
would  keep  his  lunch  from  freezing  as  well 
as  keeping  the  vegetables  warm.  On  out- 
of-school  days  the  boys  would  tease  to  go 
with  “Daddy.”  and  pockets  would  be  filled 
with  potatoes  and  onions  to  roast  in  the 
ashes.  Sometimes  they  would  put  their 
bread  or  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  long  stick 
and  hold  it  over  the  fire  to  toast.  These 
were  picnic  days  for  the  boys,  and  I  guess 
“daddy”  enjoyed  them  as  well,  for  there 
are  times  now  when  he  wishes  he  was  still 
working  in  the  woods.  MRS.  A.  G.  C. 


Contest  Ration;  Ventilation;  Concrete 
Floors 

1.  Could  you  tell  me  how.  what  and 
how  much  the  hens  at  one  of  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests  are  fed?  2.  Also,  how  rnueh 
glass  and  how  much  muslin  for  a  hen¬ 
house  10x40,  S  ft.  in  front  and  5  ft.  in 
rear?  3.  What,  is  the  right  way  to  make 
a  cement  floor  in  a  henhouse  so  it  will  not 
be  damp  and  the  litter  get  damp  so 
quickly?  A.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

I.  The  hens  at  the  Vineland  contest  are 
fed  a  dry  mash  composed  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap,  this 
being  kept  constantly  before  them  in  open 
hoppers.  The  scratch  grain  is  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  in  the  Summer,  with  the  quantity 
of  corn  doubled  in  the  Winter.  This  is 
fed  lightly  in  the  morning  and  at  11  a. 
m.,  with  a  full  feed  at  night.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  contest,  about  equal  amounts 
of  grain  and  mash  were  consumed  by  the 
birds;  in  the  second  year,  about  twice  as 
much  mash  as  whole  grain  was  eaten,  and 
in  the  third  year,  the  amount  of  mash 
consumed  exceeded  that  of  whole  grain  by 
about  one-half.  About  S  to  10  quarts  of 
whole  grain  per  100  fowls  are  usually  fed 
in  the  litter  by  poultrymen,  the  amount 
being  varied  from  time  to  time  to  induce 
the  eating  of  an  equal  weight  of  dry  mash. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  whole  grain 


fed  the  less  the  quantity  of  dry  mash  the 
birds  will  consume. 

2.  I  should  not  use  muslin  in  windows 
for  ventilating  puri>oses;  it  is  a  failure 
there.  Sufficient  window  space  should  be 
taken  to  flood  the  interior  of  the  house 
with  sunlight,  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
front,  and  these  should  be  kept  open  by 
being  dropped  back  at  the  top  a  few  inches 
or  more,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  in  the  Winter,  and  by  being  en¬ 
tirely  removed  in  warm  weather.  If  win¬ 
dows  are  not  arranged  to  open  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  an  open  space  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  front  two  feet  above  the  floor 
should  be  provided  for  ventilation,  and 
this  may  be  protected  from  driving  storms 
by  muslin  curtains  upon  hinged  frames. 

3.  A  concrete  floor  should  be  well  un¬ 

derdrained  by  being  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
ground  and  by  being  underlaid  with  field 
stones  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  sur¬ 
face  water  from  standing  beneath  it.  The 
concrete  itself  should  be  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  should  not  be  too  wet  when 
put  in  place.  Enough  water  should  be 
added  to  give  the  mixture  a  quaky  con¬ 
sistency,  not  enough  to  make  a  soupy 
mass.  M.  B.  D. 


Potatoes  for  Hens;  Bone  Meal  for  Pigs 

Does  it  do  laying  hens  any  harm,  or 
stop  egg  production,  to  feed  them  cooked 
potatoes  and  peelings  with  the  mash? 
Does  it  do  any  harm  to  feed  a  three- 
months-old  pig  a  good  handful  of  ground 
bone  with  his  feed?  Does  it  do  him  any' 
good  ?  E.  g. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

1.  Cooked  potatoes,  fed  in  too  great 
quantity  and  to  the  exclusion  of  "ther 
foods  better  adapted  to  egg  production, 
harm  the  fowls  in  any  other  way.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  a  fattening  food  of  limited  value 
to  a  laying  flock.  The  parings  and  raw 
would  check  egg  laying,  but  it  would  not 
potatoes  in  moderate  quantity  may  be 
given  a  home  flock  in  addition  to  their 
grain  as  a  succulent  vegetable  food. 

2.  Ground  bone  would  be  of  benefit  to 
a  growing  pig  that  did  not  have  enough 
mineral  matter  in  his  ration  to  make  good 
strong  bones.  With  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  oil  meal  and  other  foods  contain¬ 
ing  considerable  mineral  matter  in  the 


ration,  or  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  pasture 
or  hay,  the  addition  of  ground  bone  or 
of  tankage  would  probably  not  be  needed, 
though  in  small  quantity  it  would  do  no 
harm,  and  where  the  ration  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  such  foods  lacking  in 
mineral  matter  as  corn  and  barley  the 
addition  of  ground  bone  would  he  of  dis¬ 
tinct  benefit.  M.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Lose  Feathers 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  one  of  my 
R.  I.  Rpd  roosters?  The  feathers  have 
come  off  of  his  neck.  New  feathers  start 
out.  but  they  soon  disappear.  I  notice 
some  of  the  pullets  are  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  their  feathers,  too.  G.  F.  s. 

Delaware. 

This  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  work  of 
the  depluming  mite,  which  lives  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers,  causing  them  to  be¬ 
come  ’broken  off  over  the  affected  areas 
and  to  leave  patches  of  bared  skin..  The 
denuded  areas  are  likely  to  appear  first 
upon  the  rump  and  to  spread  from  there 
over  the  body,  but  are  often  found  upon 
the  neck  also.  As  the  mites  are  spread 
by  the  male  bird  in  the  flock  if  he  is 
affected,  the  trouble  is  apt  to  spread 
quickly  and  affect  many  of  the  other 
birds  running  with  him.  It  does  not 
appear  to  do  seriou6  damage  in  the  flock, 
bur  causes  a  ragged,  unkempt  appear¬ 
ance  that  is  not  desired,  if  nothing  more. 
An  ointment  recommended  for  use  in 
treatment  of  this  affection  may  be  made 
by  mixing  two  drams  of  fldwers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  40  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  one  ounce  of  vaseline  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  to  he  rubbed  into  the 
skin  over  the  bare  spots  and  repeated 
after  some  days  if  necessary.  M.  b.  d. 


Honey  Beats  the  Sugar  Trust 

(Continued  from  page  555)  * 

frames  should  be  evenly  spaced  in  each 
body  above  the  excluder  instead  of  10, 
and  some  beekeepers  only  allow  eight  to 
the  body.  This  allows  more  cappings  to 
be  removed  when  extracting,  as  the  combs 
are  built  much  thicker  than  with  the  10 
spacing.  Be  sure  always  lo  have  10 
frames  in  the  brood  chamber  with  the 
queen.  E.  j.  w. 


LeeUnioirAUs 

that’s  the  name  that  signifies  the  best- 
made,  most  popular  work  garment  in  America. 
Farmers  who  nave  tested  it’s  comfort  and  wearing 
quality  will  use  nothing  else.  But  be  sure  you  get 
a  genuine  LEE  UNION -ALL.  Look  for  the  full 
name  engraved  on  the  buttons  and  remember  it 
can’t  be  a  UNION-ALL  if  it  isn’t  a  LEE. 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  *  Sooth  Bend,  Ind.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Dept.  No.  4663 


City,*Mo. 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  13,  1920 


Have  "Market  Toppers”  and  Prize  Winners— Save  Feed, 

and  shorten  the  feeding  period.  Prove  at  our  risk  that  you 
can  make  from  $3.00  to  $10.00  more  per  hog  and  practically  eliminate  dis¬ 
ease' by  feeding  Milkoline  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less. 


30  Day  Guaranteed  Trial: 


You  don’t  have  to  take 

our  word  or  that  of  anyone 
else  —  you  can  see  for  yourself  on  your  own  farm  that  MILKOLINE  is  a  big’  money  maker  for 
anyone  raising  hogs  and  poultry.  The  deal  isn’t  closed  until  you  are  satisfied.  We  take  the 
risk  because  we  know  what  MILKOLINE  will  do.  Order  any  amount  of  MILKOLINE  you 
want  from  prices  given — use  one-half  for  30 
days  —  then  if  not  satisfied  ship  back  the 
unused  part  and  every  cent  you  send  us  will  be 
returned  by  first  mail.  Your  money  is  simply 
on  deposit  till  you  have  tried  MILKOLINE 
thoroughly  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Big 
Kansas  City  Banks  substantiate  this  offer- 
ask  any  of  them  about  us  or  look  us  up  in 
Dun  or  Bradstreet. 


Only  2c  a  Gallon: 

MILKOLINE  comes  in  condensed  form.  It 
is  simply  modified  buttermilk  made  better 
for  feeding.  There  is  no  sulphuric  acid  or 
any  other  injurious  substance  in  it.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  last  indefinitely  in  any  climate 
and  not  to  spoil,  sour  or  rot  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  Full 
feeding  directions  with  every  package.  When 
fed  as  directed  (one  part  MILKOLINE 
to  60  parts  of  water  or  swill)  MILKOLINE 
costs  but  2c  a  gallon  or  less. 

Great  Feed  Saver: 

MILKOLINE  aids  digestion  and  promotes 
assimilation  so  that  feed  wastage  is  reduced. 
It  helps  tone  up  hogs  and  poultry,  and  users 
say  that  it  saves  easily  one-third  feed. 


Tested  By  University: 

Prof.  W.  B.  Combs,  Ass’t  Prof,  of  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,  of  Missouri  University,  in  a  recent 
test  found  that  Milkoline-fcd  hogs  gained  F 
nearly  one-half  pound  more  per  day  than  others 
and  that  the  lot  fed  on  ^ 

MILKOLINE  cost  consid¬ 
erably  less  in  spite  of  a 
heavier  gain.  The  test 
showed  a  profit  of  82.57 % 
extra  on  Milkoline  -  fed 
hogs  over  others  in  a  30-day 
test.  Copy  of  report  mailed 
free  on  request.  We  re¬ 
ceive  testimonials  from  the 
biggest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  feeders  in  every  state. 

For  instance  Lee  Jackson, 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says  “Milkoline  fixed  up  a 
bunch  of  shoats  that  had 
lost  their  appetites,  and  produced  great  results 
with  pure  bred  Duroc  Sows.” 

Try  milkoline  at  Our  Risk 

Order  a  barrel  or  any  amount  you  want  from 
... 


PRICES 

Thcso  prices  are  F.O.B. 
Kansas  City  or  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  our  nearest  deal¬ 
er.  Dealers  in  all  parts 
of  tho  United  States. 

5  Gal.  Keg  -  $7.50 
10  Gal.  Keg  -  12.50 
15  Gal.  Keg  -  16.50 
32  Gal.  Barrel  32.00 
55  Gal.  Barrel  49.50 

Prices  on  smaller  paek- 
ases  Riven  in  booklet. 
Buy  in  barrel  lota  — it 
saves  you  money. 


Send  This  Coupon! 


THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

647  Creamery  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  accordance  with  your  guaranteed  offer,  please  ship  me  •  •- — *  —5 

_  .Gallon®  MILKOLINE  for  which  enclosed  find  $ .  .  1  b°°k  and  copy  of  report  from  Mis- 

I  agree  to  us<  half,  but  atthe  end  of  30days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  g  sour!  University  Dairy  Dept.  No 

| 


above  pi-ices — send  check  or  money  order — take 
30  days  using  half  of  amount  or¬ 
dered  on  your  own  farm  and  your 
own  hogs— then,  if  not  satisfied, 
ship  back  unused  part  at  our 
expense  and  we’ll  return  every 
penny  sent  us.  What  fairer  offer 
could  you  ask?  Your  name  on  a 
post  card  will  bring  big  42-page 


l  will  ship  back  unused  portion,  if  any,  at  your  expense,  and  you 
are  to  return  my  money. 


sour!  University  Dairy  Dept, 
obligation— write  today. 


NVME .  I 

I 

I 

POST  OFFICE . .  . .  | 

a 
■ 


STATE . COUNTY. 


Agents  Wanted. 

The  Milkoline 
Mfg.  Co. 


SHIPPING  POINT. 


1^, 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 


647  Creamery  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Andorson  &  Scofield.  Fishkill,  N.Y,  Hoffer  &  Gorman,  Harrisburg:,  Pa.  Deerheart  and  Pagein,  Trenton.  IN'.  Y. 
W.  J.  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abbington,  Mass.  Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Fill  Your  Lumber  Needs  Now 

at  a  Guaranteed  Saving  of  15  °I<>  to  50 % 


Seneca  falls, 

N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  - 

Your  price  was 
$100  better  than 
our  local  dealer. 
Besides,  your  lum¬ 
ber  was  worth  $50 
to  $100  more  than 
theirs,  which  is 
quite  a  large  item 
on  $681  worth  of 
material.  A.  J.  M. 


Get  This  FREE  New  Book 

No  matter  what  you  need  in  lumber,  or  how  much,  if  you  select  it 
from  this  book,  you  buy  it  at  a  genuine  saving  both  in  the  cost 
and  in  freignt  charges. 

Yet  you  buy  only  well  seasoned  high  grade  material — Lath,  Doors, 
Lumber,  Shingles,  Windows,  Frames,  Interior  Finish,  Paint,  Clap¬ 
boards,  Wall  Board,  Roofing. 

It  is  because  our  immense  stock  of  lumber  and  building  material 
is  located  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district  and  is  bought 
in  great  quantities  that  we  are  able  to  offer  it  to  you  in  any 
quantities  at  lower  prices  than  you  can  secure  elsewhere.  Better 
write  for  FREE  New  Book  NOW,  and  then  order  SOON,  as  lumber 
is  fast  increasing  in  price. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

“  Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials  ” 

512  Main  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


—  -  1  ■  .  1  ~  1  ■  —  ■  ’  '-"ll 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 


More  Silage  Experience. — We  have 
just  had  another  experience  with  our 
silage  feeding  which  bears  out  our  experi¬ 
ence  so  far  to  date.  Readers  of  these 
notes  will  recall  how  we  told  about  filling 
our  silos  with  well-matured  Luce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  silage  corn  that  carried  a  good- 
sized  ear  to  practically  every  stalk,  and 
how  much  we  expected  from  this  graiu- 
filled  silage.  We  have  also  told  how, 
figuring  on  the  grain  in  this  silage,  we 
eliminated  the  eornmeal  and  hominy  from 
our  dairy  ration,  and  how,  with  this 
eliminated,  our  cows  disappointed  us  both 
iu  condition  and  production.  Then  we 
added  200  lbs.  of  eornmeal  or  hominy  to 
a  1.000-lb.  dairy  ration,  and  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  seeing  our  cows  show  an  im¬ 
mediate  pick-up  in  condition  and  increase 
their  production.  During  all  of  this  time 
each  cow  was  getting  a  good  feed  twice 
a  day  of  silage.  This  last  week  finished 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  silos  and  we 
shifted  to  the  other.  The  top  10  ft.  of 
this  other  silo  is  filled  with  silage  from 
which  the  ears  were  stripped  in  the  field. 
There  is  not  a  kernel  of  corn  in  it,  yet 
with  other  conditions  practically  the 
same,  the  cows,  when  changed  from  the 
silage  that  was  full  of  grain  to  this,  with¬ 
out  a  speck  of  grain  in  it,  have  not  only 
maintained  their  production,  but  shown  a 
slight  gain.  All  of  which  proves  pretty 
conclusively  to  us  that  the  place  for  cars 
of  corn  is  iu  the  c-orncrib  and  not  iu  the 
6ilo. 

Limestone  for  Calves. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  certain  of  the  agricultural  ex- 


breds  have  been  selling,  poor  ones,  around 
$200,  and  very  good  ones  from  $.300  to 
$400.  The  price  of  milk  is  so  high  that 
cow  values  are  being  set  almost  entirely 
by  the  prospective  production  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  and  not  by  her  individuality  or 
breeding.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  production  value  is  the  real  one. 
However,  if  individuality  and  purebred 
breeding  ever  come  to  be  overlooked  en¬ 
tirely,  in  favor  of  production  at  the  milk 
pail,  the  chances  are  that  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  dairy  cattle  will  he  lost. 

dairyman. 


Young  Turkeys  and  Oxen 

I  feel  obliged  to  take  exception  to  the 
remarks  by  C.  S.  P.  (page  216)  iu  regard 
to  the  age  at  which  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  tlie  sex  of  young  turkeys.  If 
anyone  considers  it  necessary  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  turkeys  are  six  months  old  before 
they  can  determine  sex  it  must  he  be¬ 
cause  they  are  both  blind  and  deaf.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  anyone  familiar 
with  turkeys  can  separate  the  sexes  75 
per  cent  correct  the  day  they  are  hatched. 
But  put  that  aside,  as  it  is  neither  prac¬ 
tical  nor  useful.  The  sex  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  with  certainty  at  about  two 
months  of  age,  when  the  poults  begin  to 
shed  the  down  from  their  heads,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  “shoot  the  red.”  The 
wattles  or,  more  correctly,  caruncles  of 
the  males  show  as  little  wart-like  growths 
even  before  the  down  is  all  off  the  neck. 


Prize-winning  Guernsey  Bull  Sir  Michael  of  Salem 


perimeut  stations  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  addition  of  about  1  per  c-cut 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  grain  ration 
of  growing  animals,  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  We  also  understand  that  certain 
feed  companies  have  adopted  the  practice, 
and  are  adding  1  per  cent  of  limestone  to 
their  mixed  feed.  We  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  the  feed  companies  would  do 
this,  since  there  is  a  good  margin  be¬ 
tween  limestone  at  $5  and  dairy  rations 
at  $80.  As  to  the  value  of  the  practice, 
we  are  not  yet  convinced,  but  have  in 
mind  trying  it  out  at  the  first  good  op¬ 
portunity.  Competition  is  so  keen  these 
days  iu  growing  purebred  live  stock  that 
the  man  who  succeeds  must  adopt  every 
possible  practice  that  will  aid  him  iu  get¬ 
ting  the  size  that  is  so  much  desired. 

.Size  in  Dairy  Animals. — This  whole 
craze  for  size  in  a  dairy  animal  does  not 
check  entirely  with  our  own  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  Like  other  dairymen,  we  have  been 
forced  to  grow  our  young  stock  to  the 
greatest  possible  size  in  order  to  be  able 
to  get  satisfactory  prices  for  it.  Yet  we 
must  admit  that  some  of  these  over¬ 
grown  animals,  while  they  sell  better,  do 
not  produce  any  more  than  animals  that 
stand  by  their  size,  that  are  smaller,  and 
have  grown  up  more  naturally.  Out¬ 
guess  is  that,  except  for  fancy  purposes, 
the  medium-sized  cow  iu  the  long  run  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  overgrown  one. 

Dairy  Cow  Values. — At  auctions 
around  here,  very  common  grade  cows 
have  sold  above  $150,  and  good  ones 
around  $200.  At  the  6ame  time,  pure- 


At  from  two  to  three  months  of  age  any 
strange  or  unusual  noise  will  cause  the 
young  males  to  “gobble,”  when  their  heads 
will  become  red  and  they  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  females.  If  not_ 
really  scared  they  will  quite  often  strut' 
with  wings  and  tail  spread  at  one  of  these 
times  when  slightly  startled.  Also  at  this 
age  the  young  males  begin  to  show  larger 
size  and  coarser  beads  and  legs  than  the 
females. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  read  the  eulogy 
of  the  ox  by  Emmet  'S  an  R.  Gardner  on 
page  260.  The  ox  is  not  some  prehis¬ 
toric  creature,  as  many  think,  nor  even,  as 
Mr.  Gardner  says,  “practically  obsolete.” 
Many  thousands  of  pairs  are  being  used 
in  New  England  to-day,  while  the  South 
and  other  sections  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
use  large  numbers.  The  ox  men  have  the 
same  failing  that  W.  W.  Reynolds  finds 
with  the  sheep  men  :  they  are  too  bashful. 
They  are  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  if 
they  speak  of  oxen.  Most  of  our  farm 
papers  give  the  ox  short  shrift  today,  and 
so  lie  is  without  honor  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities.  Many  a  man  who 
knows  that  an  ox  team  would  be  an  eco¬ 
nomical  auxiliary  team  for  him  to  use  is 
prevented  from  using  one  by  the  ridicule 
or  fear  of  ridicule  from  bis  neighbors.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  Eastern 
farms,  iu  the  roughe  •  sections  at  least, 
could  use  an  ox  team  as  a  supplementary 
team  to  good  advantage,  but  they  are  not 
iu  style.  1  use  oxen  and  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  to.  1  am  not  an  old-timer  adhering 
to  a  forgotten  custom,  but  a  <'back-to-tlie- 
lauder”  12  years  on  a  farm. 

Vermont.  n.  M.  hall. 


Dry  Goods  Clerk  (to  lady  looking  at 
mourning  goods)  :  “That,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  goods,  madam. ”  “Will  it  do 
it  up  nicely?”  Clerk — “Oh.  yes.  madam, 
I  sold  some  of  that  crepe  to  Mrs  Smith 
several  years  ag<>.  and  today  she  is  wear¬ 
ing  it  for  her  third  husband. — Melbourne 
Australasian. 
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A  Veteran  in  Florida 

This  is  a  country  where  they  farm  both 
i  mis  of  the  year.  In  a  dispatch  from 
Plant  City,  which  is  the  great  strawberry 
center  of  Florida,  under  date  of  Jan.  17. 
is  stated :  ‘‘C.  D.  Simmons  brought  in 

145  quarts  of  strawberries  Monday,  for 
which  he  received  $130.50.  This  sum. 
added  to  previous  sales  by  Mr.  Simmons, 
gives  him  $237  for  249  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries — less  than  eight  bushels.  Sounds 
fabulous,  doesn’t  it?  It  is  said  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  this  is  one  of 
those  cases.” 

In  the  last  three  days  of  January  there 
were  shipped  out  of  Plant  City  31,000 
quarts  of  strawberries — 970  bushels.  For 
most  of  these  the  growers  received  50 
cents  per  quart.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
acreage  or  cost  of  picking,  but  do  know 
that  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  old 
year  there  were  heavy  frosts  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  section,  and  that  growers  who  had 
not  covered  the  vines  over  night  with  pine 
needles  lost  most  of  the  crop,  so  it  seems 
that  Southern  sunshine  has  to  be  backed 
up  by  careful  attention  to  details,  just  as 
the  Northern  brand  does.  Just  now  all 
classes  of  stuff  that  require  refrigerator 
cars  are  suffering  for  lack  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  these  cars.  Most  of  the  oranges 
which  are  shipped  are  bought  by  firms 
who  scour,  wrap  and  box  the  fruit,  and  a 
few  days’  delay  does  not  affect  them,  only 
as  California  fruit  supplants  the  South¬ 
ern.  The  dealers  in  vegetables  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth,  or  to  take  all  a  man 
grows  at  the  market  price,  and  when  a 
glut  occurs  from  car  shortage  the  price 
drops  and  the  grower  shoulders  the  loss. 

In  this  city  of  Tampa  two  Southern 
trunk  line  railroads  run  through  the  heart 
of  the  city,  partly  occupying  two  streets. 
From  the  window  of  the  room  where  I 
write  I  overlook  numerous  switches  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  see  much  loading 
and  unloading.  I  notice  that  all  drivers 
of  both  horses  and  auto  trucks  help  load 
and  unload.  Up  North,  in  Ohio,  drivers 
sit  idle  while  the  load  is  being  shifted. 
Even  in  emergencies,  when  the  help  of  one 
man  would  help  carry  out  heavy  lifting.  I 
have  seen  drivers  sit  and  wait  until  extra 
help  was  brought  from  elsewhere.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  farmers  should  put 
in  a  protest,  as  the  new  Commissioner 
Meredith  suggests.  Farmers  do  not  carry 
an  extra  man  for  all  their  teaming. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  happened  to 
look  out  of  the  window  and  saw  three 
negroes  handing  bricks  from  a  car  to  the 
driver  of  a  wagon  who  loaded  them,  and 
there  is  a  dressed- up  white  man  bossing 
them.  At  the  North  the  men  would  boss 
themselves.  However,  as  a  rule,  labor  is 
handled  with  much  less  efficiency  here 
than  at  the  North.  There  is  a  terrible 
lack  of  education  in  what  the  school  books 
know  as  practical  physics.  Only  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  negroes  have  any  idea  of 
making  the  head  save  the  hands,  and 
white  foremen  make  no  attempt  to  show 
them.  They  claim  that  whereas  all  help 
is  more  or  less  transient  it  does  not  pay. 
Somewhere  the  whites  have  heard  the 
false  assumption  that  it  would  take  400 
years  to  bring  the  colored  people  up  to 
even  a  mediocre  state  of  mental  efficiency, 
and  they  fling  that  at  you  if  you  suggest 
educating  the  working  classes  to  anything 
along  the  line  of  labor-saving  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colored  people 
far  outclass  the  whites  in  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  and  many  of 
them  I  notice  are  quicker-witted  when  a 
perplexing  problem  arises.  The  colored 
children  are  in  many  cases  bright  and 
agile,  and  while  the  white  boys  are  lolling 
on  the  ground  at  recess  the  colored  will 
be  playing  some  active  game. 

The  present  colored  porter  at  this  hotel 
dresses  nicely,  has  expensive  shirts,  sports 
a  good  watch  and  hat,  and  generally  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  white  men  who  have 
had  no  better  advantages.  lie  is  decided¬ 
ly  black.  Of  the  two  maids,  one  is  black 
and  the  other  coffee-colored.  Both  are 
good  dressers  and  ladylike  in  man¬ 
ners.  However,  they  are  what  is  called 
temperamental,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  sticking,  and  some  odd  morning  wheu 
K  o’clock  comes  the  landlord  is  liable  to 
find  himself  short  one,  perhaps  two  cham¬ 
bermaids.  The  term  of  service  of  a  porter 
is  generally  two  weeks,  whether  white  or 
black.  The  white  isa.  youngish  man,  dead- 
broke  and  getting  a  job  for  a  grub  stake. 
The  black  may  be  professional,  but  in 
either  case  they  stay  only  a  little  while. 
One  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  curiosity, 
because  he  worked  at  this  hotel  for  four 
months.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  driver 
on  a  horse  express  wagon.  This  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  colored  people  is  not  only  a 
hindrance  to  all  employers,  but  a  terri¬ 
ble  handicap  to  the  people  themselves. 

L.  B.  PIERCE. 


Housing  Economy  of  Small  Breeds 

To  George  A.  Hill’s  very  interesting 
presentation  of  the  case  of  Leghorns  vs. 
B.  I.  Reds  iu  The  R.  N.-Y..  page  336,  I 
should  like  to  add  what  seems  to  me  a 
very  important  consideration.  A  poultry- 
house  of  any  given  size  will  accommodate 
more  Leghorns  than  they  will  fowls  of 
the  heavy  breeds,  iu  the  proportion,  I 
should  guess,  of  about  five  to  four.  Sup¬ 
pose  one  has  400  heavy  birds  in  a  house ; 
would  it  not  give  him  pause  for  thought 
if  he  knew  he  could  keep  500  Leghorns 
in  the  same  house?  Melvin  brandow. 
Connecticut. 


A  Better  Seed  Bed 


GREATER  grain  yield  on  your  farm  calls  for  greater 
efforts  at  the  source — the  seed  bed.  And  it  is  with  the 
Bates  Steel  Mule  that  you  will  solve  your  greater  produc¬ 
tion  problems. 

Bates  Steel  Mule  Crawler  type  of  traction  goes  into  the 
field  and  outworks  all  other  tractors  and  makes  playtime  of 
Spring  Work.  It  docs  not  slip  on  soft  ground  and  there¬ 
fore  allows  double  discing  and  harrowing  in  one  quick 
operation — assuring  a  finer  seed  bed. 

The  broad  Crawler  surface  makes  grot  nd  pack  impossible. 

Don’t  let  Spring  Work  get  the  jump  on  you.  Buy  your 
Bates  Steel  Mule  now  and  be  prepared. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his 
Bates  Steel  Mule  shipment,  write 
direct  for  full  information  and  new  catalog. 

THE  TYLER  TRACTOR  CO., 

Brewer,  Maine. 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CO., 

387  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BATES  MACHINE  8c  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Established  /  633 
JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


C4I/^  BIG  MOM EY 
Wmt  ON  YOUR  MEW 

ENGINE! 


LISTEN  TO 
GALLOWAY! 

We  can  save  you  on 
engines  —  also  separa¬ 
tors  and  spreaders,  and 
everything  needed  for 
the  home  and  farm  and 
guarantee  satisfaction 
on  every  purchase.  Get 
acquainted  with  Gallo¬ 
way  in  1920.  Then  figure 
up.  See  how  much 
you  save. 


1920  GALLOWAY 

The  1920  line  of  Galloway  Engines  ar®  the 
biggest  values  and  best  engines  we  have  ever 
offered.  They  retain  all  the  great  features  that 
have  made  Galloway  engines  famous,  besides 
many  new  ones.  Galloway  Engines  develop 
mors  than  their  rated  horsepower.  They  hava 
big  bore,  long  stroke;  extra  heavy  counter¬ 
balanced  flywheels,  equipped  with  Webster 
magneto.  Every  part  standardized  and  in¬ 
terchangeable  —  Frostproof.  Economy  and 
simplicity  make  Galloway  Engines  ideal 
for  power  use. 

Free  Book — Write! 

8end  now  for  Galloway’s  great  free 
Engine  Book.  Note  the  low  direct 
prices  on  Engines,  also  Separators. 

Spreaders,  and  all  Farm  Supplies.  Sold 
on  30  day  trial  and  four  liberal  buying 
plans.  Nearby  shipping  points  Bavo  you 
on  freight.  Write  today— sure. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

275  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  1920  Galloway  Book  of  Bargains 
send  for  it  today.  Let  us  prove  that  you  can  save  big  money 
in  buying  an  engine.  Galloway  saves  you  money  because  he 
sells  direct  There  is  no  one  between  you  and  Galloway. 
The  money  you  save  goes  into  your  own  pocket  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  have  found  that  the  way  to 
save  big  money  is  to  buy  direct  It  is  the  real  road  to  economy. 

GetGalloway’s  Low  Direct  Price 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  any  time  get  Galloway's  low  direct 
price.  The  Galloway  guarantee  is  behind  every  engine  sold.  You  must 
be  satisfied  or  your  money  will  be  refunded  and  the  freight  paid  both 
ways.  This  month  is  engine  month.  A  Galloway  frost-proof  engine  will 
start  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  will  deliver  more  than  its  rated  horse¬ 
power  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions.  You’ll  get  real  engine 

service  in  a  Galloway  and  git  it  at 

rock  bottom  factory  prieft. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  itamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  II.  DANA  CO.,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanoa,  N.  U. 


we  sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDEVILLE 
REAL.  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  FARMS 

Over  300  high  quality  farm  homes  clo«e  to  two  great 
markets.  Akron  and  Cleveland,  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  Get  our  Spring  catalogue. 

THE  C0DDING-BA6LEY-CASE  COMPANY.  Akron.  0..  Medina. 0. 

Address  ull  correspondence  to  Medina  office. 


F 


\  TJ  II  if  O  General.  Poultry.  Fruit  and  Truck 
f-\  IX  IVI  .  1  Farms,  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
New  Jersey.  Delightful  Summers, 
mild  Winter*.  Pure  water,  healthful  surroundings. 
Near  Philadelphia.  SEJiD  FOR  EREK  CiTU.OO. 

war.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


Th©  Best  Farms  For  iha  Money 

No  hills;  near  R.R.:  Centralized  Schools ;  good  soil.  List 
free.  -  F.  B.  STEWART.  Espyville.  Penn. 


For  Sale— Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pulleys.  Belting,  Boiler  Tubes.  Shafting. 
CANFIELD  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  ou  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yokker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.’ 

Address: — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  246a  W.  Stat«  St.. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  VV.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Questions  in  Dairy  Feeding 

1.  I  am  tising  the  following  formula 
for  my  herd  of  Holsteins.  feeding  1  lb.  to 
lbs.  of  milk,  with  35  lbs.  silage  and 
what  grass  hay  and  corn  fodder 

(shredded)  they  will  eat  clean.  Do  you 
consider  this  a  good  ration?  1.500  lbs. 
bran.  1.500  lbs.  gluten,  1.000  lbs.  white 
meal.  1.000  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  500  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  300  lbs.  ground  oats.  2. 
Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  me.  replac¬ 
ing  such  ingredients  if  possible  in  the 
above  with  corn-and-cob  meal,  which  I 
now  have,  home-grown?  3.  I  can  deliver 
water  in  my  cows'  feed  trough.  IIow 
often  should  they  lie  watered  ?  4.  Should 
I  add  salt  to  the  above  ration,  or  should 
I  feed  it  independently?  5.  In  a  well- 
ventilated  cow  stable  what  would  be  a 
suitable  temperature  during  cold  spells? 

6.  Would  mangel  beets  supplement  the 
above  ration  advantageously?  If  so.  how 
many  would  be  needed  for  a  herd  of  20? 

7.  What  would  be  an  average  yield  per 

acre  of  mangel  beets?  c.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Your  ration  is  well  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  Holstein  cows.  I  think  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  more  bran  than  is  necessary,  and  I 
would  reduce  this  to  1.000  lbs.  You  could 
replace  the  white  meal  (which  1  take  to 
be  either  hominy  or  cornmeal)  with  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  pound  for  pound.  None  of 
the  other  materials  are  carbo-hydrate  car¬ 
riers  with  the  exception  of  the  oats,  and 
I  am  sure  these  should  not  be  eliminated. 

2.  I  should  water  the  cows  twice  daily. 
After  the  cows  have  cleaned  up  their 
morning  feeding  the  trough  should  be 
swept  out  and  the  cows  given  all  the 
water  that  they  would  drink.  No  doubt 
you  make  your  feeding  of  hay  at  noon, 
which  practice  is  quite  generally  approved. 
I  should  give  them  another  watering  just 
previous  to  milking  or  feeding  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening.  I  take  it  that  you 
milk  them  before  they  are  fed  in  the 


morning,  aud  that  they  are  probably  fed 
after  the  milking  is  finished  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  A  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
has  been  conducted  designed  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  watering  dairy  cows. 
We  have  very  little  conclusive  evidence 
which,  in  my  judgment,  goes  to  show  that 
the  question,  while  an  important  one  and 
clearly  a  limiting  factor  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  is  not  as  complicated  as  we  are 
often  led  to  believe.  Of  course  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cup  system  is  perhaps  ideal  where 
a  cow  has  access  to  fresh  water  at  all 
times.  Nevertheless,  situated  as  you  are. 
I  am  inclned  to  believe  that  two  water¬ 
ings  a  day  will  meet  every  reasonable  de¬ 
mand. 

3.  It  is  a  general  practice  among  dairy 
farmers  to  supply  about  an  ounce  of  salt 
daily  per  cow.  It  is  known  that  salt  im¬ 
proves  the  appetite  of  animals,  and  in¬ 
creases  substantially  the  flow  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  juices;  therefore  it  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  ample  amounts.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
salt  should  be  mixed  with  the  grain,  or 
whether  it  should  be  supplied  separately 
in  the  manger  after  the  grain  ration  has 
been  taken  care  of.  Personally.  I  prefer 
to  feed  salt  by  itself,  largely  because 
some  cows  will  require  more  salt  than 
others  at  stated  intervals :  and  some  cows 
will  mess  over  their  grain  ration  a  great 
deal  more  and  waste  considerable  of  it 
if  salt  is  incorporated  in  the  mixture.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  cows  have  access 
to  all  the  salt  that  they  relish  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  have  a  box  located  either 
in  the  yard  or  shed  that  will  provide  a 
supply  of  salt  at  all  times.  Unless  milch 
cows  have  access  to  salt  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  will  soon  appear,  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  general  breakdown.  Evidences 
of  an  insufficient  amount  of  this  material 
are  suggested  by  a  haggard  appearance, 
lusterless  eye.  a  rough  coat,  and  a  very 
rapid  decline  in  both  weight  and  produc¬ 
tion. 


5.  As  near  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  as 
possible. 

G.  There  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by 
feeding  mangels  when  one  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  silage.  It  is  true  that  25  lbs.  of 
silage  aud  25  lbs.  of  beets  would  perhaps 
be  more  acceptable  than  35  or  40  lbs.  of 
silage,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  sup¬ 
plies  a  greater  variety.  Nevertheless,  it 
costs  a  great  deal  more  to  grow  beets 
than  it  does  to  grow  corn,  owing  to  the 
extra  labor  required  in  thinning  and  hoe¬ 
ing  the  beets.  An  acre  of  mangels  will 
yield  from  25  to  40  tons.  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  feed  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of 
the  mangel  beets  with  silage;  or,  if  you 
exclude  silage,  you  could  feed  as  much  as 
70  lbs.  per  cow  per  day. 

7.  Mangel  beets,  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  growing  about  eight  inches  in 
the  row.  will  yield  from  25  to  40  tons 
per  acre,  depending  of  course  upon  season 
conditions  and  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  area  where  they  are  planted.  They 
are  much  more  expensive  than  corn  to 
produce,  and  will  not  begin  to  yield  the 
same  amount  of  digestible  nutrients. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cow 

Can  you  tell  me  what  a  balanced  ration 
would  be,  made  up  of  the  following? 
Ground  oats,  rye.  corn-and-cob  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  bran,  using  as  much  of  the 
homegrown  grain  as  possible.  I  feed  from 
12  to  15  lbs.  of  mangels,  with  grain,  night 
and  morning.  Roughage  is  cornstalks 
and  Timothy  hay.  Cow  has  been  milked 
one  month  since  freshening,  and  gives 
about  12  lbs.  of  very  rich  milk  to  a  milk¬ 
ing.  M.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

A  useful  ration,  utilizing  chiefly  the 
homegrown  products  that  you  mention, 
and  supplemented  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  concentrates  to  provide  the  necessary 
protein,  for  a  cow  yielding  25  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day,  would  be  provided  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Corn-and-cob  meal.  150  lbs. ;  ground 
oats.  100  lbs.;  wheat  bran.  100  lbs. ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  I  would  not  feed  any 
of  the  rye  to  a  cow  yielding  milk,  as  it  is 
not  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  feed  more  than 
15  lbs.  of  mangel  beets  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  largely  because  they  are  made  up 


chiefly  of  water  and  do  not  yield  very 
much  digestible  matter.  Timothy  hay  is 
ill  suited  for  feeding  dairy  cattle.  It  is 
coarse,  unpalatable  and  unwholesome,  and 
requires  about  85  per  cent  of  the  energy 
it  contributes  to  digest  itself.  You  would 
have  better  results  from  the  use  of  clover 
or  mixed  hay.  The  cow  should  be  fed  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  maintain 
her  normal  weight,  and  this  will  require 
approximately  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for 
each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  If  she 
gains  in  flesh,  reduce  the  ration,  and  if 
the  addition  of  a  pound  or  two  daily 
would  increase  the  milk  flow  it  would  be 
justified. 


Injured  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  December 
15.  A  few  days  later  she  had  milk  fever; 
was  given  the  oxygen  treatment  and  re¬ 
covered.  One  teat  was  very  large  aud 
had  a  bad  cut,  so  we  used  a  milking  tube. 
"We  used  a  tube  about  3  in.  long.  My 
hired  man  had  to  milk  for  a  time.  When 
I  started  to  milk  later  I  discovered  that 
teat  could  not  be  milked  by  hand,  and  the 
end  was  quite  hard.  I  inserted  the  tube; 
as  it  entered  it  struck  something  hard.  I 
pushed  the  tube  through  this  and  the 
milk  started  to  flow,  the  tube  only  being 
in  about  1  in.  It  is  impossible  to  milk 
this  teat  by  hand.  What  could  you  ad¬ 
vise?  c.  Xi.  R. 

New  York. 

From  your  description  it  would  seem 
that  the  milking  tube  had  not  been  care¬ 
fully  inserted,  and  that  it  has  either  irri¬ 
tated  or  punctured  the  delicate  tissue  of 
tin1  teat.  Either  this  condition  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  or  the  tube,  not  being  properly 
sterilized,  has  infected  the  chamber. 
There  is  very  little  that,  can  be  done.  The 
sphincter  muscle  has  probably  ceased  to 
function,  aud  if  the  irritation  is  relieved 
you  may  have  a  leaky  teat.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  milking  tube  for 
some  time,  especially  to  start  the  flow  of 
mi'k.  Gradually  manipulate  the  teat  and 
udder,  massaging  it  with  some  lotion  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  skin 
soft  and  pliable.  Of  course  you  need  not 
be  reminded  that  the  milking  tube  should 
be  carefully  sterilized  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  taken  to  avoid  introducing  any  infec¬ 
tion  into  the  milk  chamber. 


— perhaps  he’s  a  quitter — but  can 
you  honestly  blame  him,  you  men 
who  have  milked  cows  all  your 
lives  ? 

No  wonder  he  leaves  the  old  farm 
for  the  city  or  the  modern  dairy 
where  they  milk  the  Empire  way. 

No  sore,  calloused,  cracked  hands 
—  no  backache  —  no  drudgery 
with  an  Empire.  It’s  quick,  easy 
and  profitable  to  milk  with  an 
Empire.  Better  for  the  cows  too 
— they  give  down  easily  —  give 


more  and  better  milk.  One  man 
can  easily  handle  two  double 
units,  sometimes  three,  milking 
4  to  6  cows  at  a  time. 

Why  not  write  for  full  particulars 
today?  Ask  for  our  Catalog  6  M 


“The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies 99 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,N.Y. 


Iso  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 

MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto  , 


MILKING  MACHINES 
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Ammonia!  TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 


W^hich  Source  of  Ammonia  is  Best ? 

The  advantages  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  are: 

High  Production :  Pound  for  pound 
of  nitrogen,  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  will  produce  as  much  crop  or 
more  than  any  other  nitrogenous  top¬ 
dressing.  It’s  dependable. 

High  Analysis  .’Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  contains  one-third  more 
nitrogen  than  any  other  top-dressing, 
ammonia  25^  guaranteed.  This  lowers 
cost  of  handling,  hauling  and  storing. 

Quick  Availability  :  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia  acts  quickly.  When 
added  to  the  moist  soil  the  crystals  im¬ 
mediately  pass  into  solution  and  enter 
the  zone  of  the  feeding 
roots.  On  some  crops 
a  change  of  color  of 
the  foliage  has  been 
noted  three  days  after 
application. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Non-Leaching:  The  ammonia  is  absorbed 
by  the  organic  matter  and  by  other  soil  con¬ 
stituents,  and  is  not  easily  washed  out,  even 
from  the  lightest  soils.  It  is  made  available 
by  the  same  conditions  of  warmth  and  mois¬ 
ture  that  cause  plant  growth,  and  thus  acts 
as  a  reservoir  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, ’yield¬ 
ing  a  regular  supply  of  nitrogen  as  it  is  needed. 

Fine  Mechanical  Condition:  The  crystals 
of  Arcadian  are  fine  and  dry.  There  is  no 
appreciable  absorption  of  moisture  and  it  does 
not  cake  into  hard  lumps.  This  makes  ap¬ 
plication  easy  and  assures  even  distribution 
by  hand  or  machine. 

These  with  other  important  advantages 
including  low  price, 
make  Arcadian  the  su¬ 
preme  top-dressing  fertili¬ 
zer.  As  a  feeder  of  plants 
it  is  quick ,  enduring  and 
satisfying. 


INDIANA:  New  Albany:  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 
KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co. 
MICHIGAN:  Detroit;  Solvay  Process  Co. 

NEW  YORK:  New  York:  The  Coc-Mortimcr  Co..  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Palapsco  Guano  Co.,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick 
Ludlam  Co.,  Syracuse:  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

OHIO:  Columbus;  Welsch  Chemical  Co.,  Federal  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  rI.  P.  Thomas  &  Son 
Co.,  S,  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygcrt  Co.,  York; 
York  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome:  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
(Address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark;  Listers  Agriculi- 


’ rite  for  bulletins 
i  the  proper  use  of 
rcadian  Sulphate 
Ammonia. 


urai  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trcntoo  Bon*  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 
CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  The  Berkshire  Ferti¬ 
lizer.  Co. 

M ASSACHUSETTS:  Boston:  The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National 
Fertilizer  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co.,  Hampton  Guano  Co., 
Berkley  Chemical  Co.,  Roberpon  FertHizer  Co..  Inc., 
Tidewater  Guano  Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Richmond ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Co.  Lynchburg ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Buena  Vista; 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 

r *  Baltimore,  Md. 

Company  Medina>  a 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms;  Split  Teat 

1.  Could  you  suggest  a  cure  or  tonic 
for  a  horse  with  worms?  What  is  a  good 
preventive,  and  what  causes  the  trouble? 
2.  Could  you  suggest  something  for  a 
split  teat  on  a  cow?  We  have  tried  quite 
a  few  things,  with  no  result.  H.  D.  G. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Horses  contract  worms  from  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water,  dirty  feed 
boxes,  old  grass  pasture  and  swale  hay 
or  withered  cornstalks.  Allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt.  Keep  all  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  mangers  and  troughs  clean  and  if 
possible  allow  new  grass  pasture.  Treat 
a  horse  for  worms  by  mixing  in  his  feed 
twice  daily  for  a  week  one  tablespoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  table  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
„vd  dried  sulphate  of  iron  ;  then  stop  for 
days,  and  then  repeat  the  treatment. 
Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal,  and  in¬ 
crease  salt  and  sulphur.  Colts  take  doses 
proportionate  to  age  and  size.  2.  You 
should  have  described  the  condition  of  the 
teat,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  what  “split” 
signified.  Write  again.  Meanwhile  im¬ 
merse  the  teat  twice  daily  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve,  then  dry  gently  and  apply  benzo- 
ated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 


Ringworm 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  calves? 
Tbev  seem  to  be  healthy,  and  doing 
very  well,  except  that  they  have  spots  of 
hair  coming  off  them,  and  the  surface 
seems  rough.  These  spots  are  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Mostly  this  is 
working  on  the  head  around  their  eyes, 
hair  all  off,  and  looks  rough  and  scaly.  Is 
it  ringworm,  and  how  shall  I  treat  it? 

West  Virginia.  J.  K.  A. 

The  disease  is  ringworm,  due  to  a  vege¬ 
table  parasite  that  also  lives  on  damp 
walls  and  woodwork.  The  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious.  so  affected  calves  should  be  iso¬ 
lated.  then  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stable  they  have  occupied.  Treat 
by  saturating  spots  daily  with  sweet  oil 
until  they  can  be  scrubbed  free  from 
crusts  or  scabs ;  then  paint  them  with 
tincture  of  iodine  twice  daily.  Rub  iodo¬ 
form  powder  into  spots  on  upper  eyelids. 
Spots  upon  the  body  are  well  treated  by 
wetting  once  a  week  with  a  solution  of 
4  oz.  of  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper) 
to  the  pint  of  hot  water. 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  recently  devel¬ 
oped  a  bad  case  of  hard  milking  in  one 
teat ;  has  previously  lost  a  quarter  from 
the  same  cause.  It  seemingly  came  on 
over  night  and  neither  gets  worse  nor 
better.  She  will  soon  be  dry.  freshens  in 
April;  grade  Jersey  and  a  good  one.  Can 
you  prescribe  a  remedy?  Difficulty  seems 
at  or  near  the  extremity  of  teat ;  no  lumps 
or  hardness,  nor  soreness.  MRS.  N.  L. 

New  York. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  have  such  a  cow 
bred  as  a  quarter  had  been  lost  from 
mammitis  (garget)  following  obstruction 
of  a  teat.  This  condition  is  incurable  and 
always  liable  to  involve  other  quarters  so 
that  the  cow  becomes  unprofitable  tor 
dairying.  It  is  possible  that  milking  inay 
he  made  easier  by  use  of  a  sterilized  dila¬ 
tor  of  the  glove-stretcher  pattern,  or  a 
veterinarian  may  have  to  cut  do\\  n 
through  the  obstruction  or  stricture  with 
teat  bistoury.  Teat  plugs  also  are  used 
in  such  cases.  If  the  quarter  is  affected 
with  garget  loss  of  milk  secreting  function 
probably  will  result. 


Warts;  Fattening  Pigs;  Tuberculin  Test 

I  have  a  yearling  Holstein  heifer  that 
has  hardshelled  warts  on  both  upper  and 
lower  lid  of  one  eye,  also  row  of  small 
warts  ou  edge  of  lower  Jid.  The  large 
warts  are  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  Is 
there  any  way  that  I  can  get  rid  of  them . 
I  also  have  two  young  pigs  (April  Utter) 
that  I  want  to  fatten  up.  They  would 
dress  now  about  100  or  12S  lbs.,  but  I 
think  that  they  should  be  a  great  deal 
fatter  for  their  length.  What  should  I 
feed  to  fatten  them?  Have  just  had  my 
grade  Guernsey  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
No  sign  of  any.  Will  the  tuberculin  anti¬ 
toxin  that  the  veterinary  uses  bring  on 
tuberculosis?  How  does  the  tuberculin 
work?  Cow’s  temperature  went  as  high 
as  102  degrees  in  a  12-hour  test. 

Massachusetts  w.  w.  E. 

Once  or  twice  daily  rub  best  castor  oil 
into  the  warty  places.  Warts  having 
narrow  necks  may  be  snipped  off  with 
scissors,  or  will  drop  off  after  a  time  if 
ligated  tightly  with  a  fine  cord.  2.  Feed 
milk,  middlings,  ground  barley  or  rye  and 
a  little  bran  and  oilmeal.  Also  allow 
free  access  to  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and 
have  pigs  exercise  daily.  Shelled  corn 
and  digester  tankage  may  be  fed  from  a 
self-feeder,  if  obtainable,  and  if  fed  other 
feeds  may  be  reduced,  but  no  milk  or 
hay.  3.  Tuberculin  cannot  cause  tu¬ 
berculosis  as  it  does  not  contain  bacilli  of 
the  disease,  but  only  the  killed  bacilli 
and  harmless  products  of  their  growth. 
Injected  into  a  cow  that  has  tuberculosis 
these  products  stimulate  activity  of  live 
baccilli  and  cause  a  rise  in  temperature, 
'he  normal  temnerature  of  a  cow  is  101 
f°  lfl2.f>  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


SUPPOSE  you  could  build  your  barn 
around  a  flowing  spring  which  al¬ 
ways  gave  your  dairy  herd  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  fresh,  pure,  even  tempera- 
tured  water,  summer  and  winter.  Would 
your  bank  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
be  greater?  Of  course,  it  would — every 
dairyman  knows  that  the  milk  flow  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
water  a  cow  drinks — that  there  never  was 
a  heavy  milker  that  was  a  light  drinker. 

FRESH,  EVEN  TEMPERATURED 
WATER  is  the  most  palatable — the  cow 
will  drink  more  of  it.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  water  the  NATIONAL  NON¬ 
STORAGE  FRESH  WATER  SYSTEM 
supplies  —  fresh  even  temperatured 
water  from  the  depths  of  the  well.  Like 
the  flowing  spring,  there  is  nothing 
added  and  nothing  taken  away. 

As  for  the  addition  to  your  profits  read 
the  following  letter  from  a  successful 
dairyman  in  your  own  state. 


Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

We  have  been  using  the 
NATIONAL  NON-STORAGE 
FRESH  WATER  SYSTEM 
in  our  dairy  barn  for  several 
years  past.  By  supplying 
fresh,  even  temperatured 
water  the  NATIONAL  has 
caused  an  average  increased 
milk  production  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  per  cow  per  day.  Give 
me  fresh  pumped  water  in 
preference  to  tanks  with  tank 
heaters  every  time. 


»* 


C.  J.  TAYLOR. 


Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a 
NATIONAL  NON -STORAGE  FRESH 
WATER  SYSTEM  PAYS  BIG  DIVI¬ 
DENDS?  Mr.  Taylor  is  only  one  of 
thousands  who  have  found  their  profits 
increased  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  per 
cow  per  year  by  the  installation  of  a 
NATIONAL  NON-STORAGE  FRESH 
WATER  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Booklet 


National  Utilities  Corporation 

Milwaukee,  328  Be,,eview  p,ace  Wisconsin 


Make  More 


You  can  do  it— if  you  follow  the  example  of  hundreds' 
of  other  farmers.  Feed  your  calves  the  perfect  substitute  for  new 
milk— the  scientifically  mixed  feed  —  International  Calf  Meal 

INTERNATIONAL  CALF  MEAL\ 

Will  Make  and  Save  You  Money 

With  this  great  feed  you  can  raise  For  a  short  time  only  we  will  ship 
four  or  five  calves  at  the  cost  of  prepaid  a  100-lb.  sack  for  $6.60  to 
raising  one  on  new  milk.  One  lb.  any  point  east  of  Rockies.  Send  nc 

equals  1  gallon  fresh  milk  infeed-  money  —  pay  when  feed  arrives, 

ing  value.  It  is  easily  mixed,  /•  \  You  can‘t  go  wrong.  Weguar- 
calves  like  it  and  thriveon  it.  /  antee  satisfaction,  international 

Cuts  the  cost  of  raising  a  /  WO  \  s«*.r  F..d  Co..  Minn..ooii». 

c*lf  to  1-4  what  It  coats  /  f  ▲ 
on  new  milk.  /  1C? 

ffOW! 


Minn. 


IAm  Salesmen 
Wanted. 


TARING  OUT  THE  RINKS  AND  MAKING  THE  FAMILY  GOOD  NATURED  WITH  A 

WHITING-ADAMS 


I: 


SI 


HAIR  BRUSH 


A  family  requisite.  Beautiful  designs,  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Best  quality  pure  Russian 
bristles.  Once  used  always  preferred. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L  WHITING -J.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Year*  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(  standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1  2  per  cent 

dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  CCNTC  U7  A  NTCn  Active. reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
Avjt.nl  O  VI  All  1  C.LI  subscriptions  for  RURAL  Nkw- 
ORKKK  in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  borne  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  STILL  MODERATE  AND  PRTCE 
CONDITIONS  SOMEWHAT  UNSETTLED. 

Prices  do,  not  go  down  easily.  Most 
recent  declines  have  been  slow  and  re¬ 
coveries  have  been  quickly  made.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  are  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
old  cabbage  and  Western  apples.  Other 
values  have  been  well  maintained  gen¬ 
erally. 

Back  of  the  situation  is  the  car  short¬ 
age  which  has  kept  supplies  very  mod¬ 
erate  in  the  large  cities  and  has  given  a 
good  chance  to  nearby  growers  with  then- 
teams  and  trucks.  If  car  supply  permits 
there  may  be  heavier  shipments  of  such 
lines  as  potatoes  and  other  crops  also  ap¬ 
ples  this  Spring.  Conditions  will  soon 
be  safe  for  use  of  common  freight  cars 
sifter  which  time  the  shipment  of  qld  pro¬ 
duce  increases  for  a  while.  At  about 
the  same  period  the  amount  of  Southern 
produce  usually  is  gaining  very  fast  as 
the  season  reaches  the  second  tier  of  the 
Southern  states,  but  an  unexpected  short¬ 
age  of  all  vegetables  or  some  late  damage 
to  the  Southern  crop  such  as  the  killing 
frost  iu  central  Florida  early  this  month 
often  upsets  early  calculations. 

POTATOES  IN  STRONG  POSITION 

The  potato  outlook  is  quite  a  puzzle. 
This  situation  seems  strong  in  the  West 
but  more  uncertain  in  the  East.  The 
Western  crop  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in 
states  which  often  in  other  years  have 
had  potatoes  to  ship  East.  Farmers  were 
hard  hit  in  some  sections.  In  Eastern 
Montana  they  had  three  dry  years  one 
after  another  and  the  last  was  the  worst 
of  the  lot.  Farmers  who  counted  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  third  season  breaking  the 
succession  often  lost  all  they  had.  Farms 
for  which  $30  an  acre  was  refused  three 
years  ago  are  offered  in  large  numbers 
this  spring  at  $10.  Most  other  far 
Western  sections  suffered  less,  but  the 
surplus  of  potatoes  was  small  iu  the  far 
West  and  prices  often  have  been  higher 
than  iu  the  East.  Probably  never  before 
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have  potato  prices  ranged  so  nearly  alike 
all  oyer  the  country.  They  are  selling  at 
about  $4.50  iu  sacks  and  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  A  range  from  $4.25  to  $4.75  per 
100  lbs.  covers  the  values  for  most  sec¬ 
tions.  Lowest  prices  are  iu  Maine  where 
there  is  still  a  large  supply  ;  over  7.000 
cars  in  Aroostook  County  alone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  estimates  obtainable.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  Maine  growers  own  most 
of  the  potatoes  and  will  be  able  to  cash 
in  nicely  if  the  price  holds  out  and  cars 
are  supplied.  City  Markets  quote  best 
Maine  stock  not  far  below  $6  per  100  lbs. 
iu  large  lots. 

There  is  some  talk  of  bringing  the  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Europe.  They  have  been  of¬ 
fered  sometimes  at  about  one-half  the 
price  of  best  native  potatoes  but  ex¬ 
penses  of  getting  them  here  would  take 
off  most  of  the  profit  as  they  are  rather 
poor  and  do  not  bring  anything  like  top 
prices  iu  American  markets.  The  whole 
exportable  surplus  of  Denmark,  if  it  all 
came  here,  would  last  our  markets  only 
a  week  or  so.  However,  in  the  long  run 
our  farmers  will  need  to  watch  the  for¬ 
eign  situation  if  the  low  rates  of  ex¬ 
change  continue.  The  farmers  of  such 
countries  as  Russia  or  Germany  might 
flood  our  markts  with  cheap  vegetables 
whenever  the  growers  over  there  get  down 
to  business  again. 

ONION  MARKETS  ARE  ABOUT  STEADY 

Spanish  onions  are  selling  lower  than 
American  stock  but  they  are  not  worth 
as  much.  They  are  too  large  to  suit  our 
best  trade  and  recent  shipments  come  iu 
poor  condition.  The  onion  situation  is 
clearing  up  fairly  well.  If  there  is  any 
final  slump  the  dealers  and  not  the  grow¬ 
ers  as  a  class  will  feel  it.  Best  native 
stock  is  $5.50  to  80  in  leading  Eastern 
cities. 

NEW  CABBAGE  IN  HEAVY  SUPPLY 

Liberal  supplies  of  Florida  cabbage 
have  driven  out  old  cabbage  from  some  of 
the  Eastern  markets.  Old  stock  is  down 
to  about  $75  per  ton  for  the  most  part. 
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The  best  still  reaches  $90  to  $100  in  a 
few  markets.  New  cabbage  has  been 
moving  at  twice  the  volume  of  a  year 
ago  and  the  prices  average  rather  higher 
than  old  stock. 

APPLE  SITUATION  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 
Western  boxed  apples  have  appeared  to 
be  the  serious  factor  of  the  apple  situa¬ 
tion.  Conditions  look  a  little  better  now. 
Prices  have  moved  up  slightly  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections,  and  in  most  Eastern  cities 
export  trade  active  in  January  although 
prices  obtained  were  not  always  satis¬ 
factory.  Much  stock  was  sold  at  auction 
in  the  home  markets  at  prices  lower  than 
it  cost  the  speculators  at  harvest  time. 
Just  now  the  sales  are  doing  better. 
Eastern  apples  have  not  changed  much 
in  price.  They  are  a  little  higher  than 
at  harvest  time  and  a  little  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  Certainly  they  do  not  as  a 
rule  show  much  net  profit  for  those  who 
have  stored  them.  It  is  apparently  a 
question  whether  the  big  storage  stock 
of  boxed  apples  can  be  sold  except  at 
lower  prices.  Holders  hesitate  because 
to  sell  boxed  apples  from  cold  storage 
now  means  generally  that  a  lower  price 
must  be  accepted  than  the  apples  cost  the 
owner,  taking  the  storage  and  incidental 
expenses  into  account.  Top  grades  of 
best.  Western  apples  sell  at  $3  to  $4  per 
box  in  leading  cities.  New  York  State 
Baldwins,  best.  $2.50.  are  stronger  at 
$7.50  to  $8.25  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b..  country 
shipping  points  and  $8  to  $9  iu  city  mar¬ 
kets.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  12  to  15c ;  me¬ 
dium.  sides.  S  to  10c :  lamb.  lb.  20c ; 
pork,  lb.,  22  to  24c ;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  20 
to  30c;  common,  lb..  15c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  40c;  dressed,  lb.,  00c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  37c;  dressed,  lb..  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed.  55  to  05c; 
turkeys,  4ive,  lb.,  50c;  dressed,  lb.,  80 
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to  90c ;  rabbits,  live.  each.  $1 ;  dressed 
lb..  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  70  to  80c;  eggs.  75 
to  80c;  at  wholesale,  05c;  duck  eggs.  90c. 

Beans,  bu..  05  to  $0;  beets,  bu.,  $1.30; 
carrots,  bu..  $1;  cabbage,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
onions,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25 :  potatoes,  bu..  $2.40 :  rutabagas, 
bu..  90c.;  Winter  squash,  lb..  3c;  turnips, 
bu..  $1.25;  apples,  bu.,  $2.50. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $32:  Hav.  No.  1, 
$32;  No.  2.  $28:  No.  3.  $20  to  $25;  tim¬ 
othy.  $30;  straw,  rye,  ton.  $13;  oat,  $14; 
wheat.  $15. 

Oats,  per  bu.,  95  to  9Sc. 

BINGHAMTON 

Beef,  native  steer,  carcass,  lb..  IS  to 
20c;  Western,  lb.,  17c;  veal,  lb.,  26c; 
lamb.  lb..  33c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  37c;  dressed,  lb..  43c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  4Sc ;  dressed,  lb..  58c; 
squabs,  per  pair.  SOc;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
48c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42c. 

Butter,  prints,  lb..  68c ;  eggs.  00<\ 

Potatoes,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1  ;  onions,  per  doz.,  60c ;  per  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3:  beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  par¬ 
snips.  bu..  $1;  turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
apples,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  lb.,  5 
to  6c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2%  to  3c. 

Cow  hides,  green.  No.  1.  18c;  bull 
hides,  green.  No.  1,  15c;  horse  hides.  No. 
1.  $9 ;  veal  skins,  $4.50  to  $8.50 :  dairy 
skins.  $3  to  $3.50;  musk  rat,  No.  1,  $4; 
Wool,  lb..  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  baled,  $29;  No.  2.  $28; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $15;  rye.  tangled.  $16; 
bundled.  $18. 

Corn.  bu..  $1.78;  oats.  bu..  $1.06;  corn 
meal,  ton,  $65;  ground  oats.  ton.  $66; 
bran,  ton,  $53;  mixed  feed,  ton.  $56. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  per  lb..  12  to  38c;  pork,  lb.,  IS 
to  25c;  pigs,  each,  $3.50  to  $6;  ham,  lb., 
38  lo  40c;  bacon,  lb.,  35c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  35c. 

Fowls,  dressed,  lb..  3Sc ;  live,  lb..  35c 
geese,  dressed,  lb.,  35c ;  live.  32c ;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c;  live,  30c;  turkeys, 


The  Markers  Change  Place 
Automatically 

IF  YOU  have  never  operated  a  new 

Internationa!  or  C  B  &  Q  Corn 

Planter,  you  have  a  treat  in  store  for  you. 
These  planters  have  every  convenience  for 
efficient,  labor-saving  operation.  For  instance,  when 
you  reach  the  end  of  a  row  it  is  not  necessary  to  pull 
the  marker  over  —  there  is  a  folding  marker  on  each 
side  and  the  pressure  of  the  soil  automatically  swings 
one  out  and  folds  the  other  in,  lifting  it  out  the  way, 
as  you  turn  the  planter.  This  is  an  exclusive  feature  on 
International  and  C  B  &  Q  planters. 

You  will  appreciate  also  such  features  as  the  foot 
drop  lever  for  planting  head  rows  or  dropping  hills 
without  wire;  the  tongue  adjustable  to  the  height  of 
the  team,  insuring  accurate  checking;  variable  drop 
clutch  that  will  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to  the  hill  as 
desired;  check  spring  that  makes  action  of  shaft  quick 
and  dropping  of  valves  accurate;  foot  lever  and 
balancing  spring  that  help  raise  runners. 

The  next  time  you  happen  to  be  in  town,  ask  your 
International  dealer  about  these  planters.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  send  you  a  descriptive  catalog. 

International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA  me. 


USA 
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;i  Cleared  $3700 
Last  3fear 
"WithYour  Ditcher 

Joseph  Rivard 

JOSEPH  RIVARD  is  but  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  have  taken  up  this 
big-money  business  of  ditching.  And 
many  others  are  making  even  more 
with  a  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher. 

"We  made  $4500  last  year  with  our  Buckeye,” 
write  Herr  Bros.,  Piper  City,  Ill.  “We  have  just 
ordered  two  more  machines,  making  five  in  nil. 
which  we  own.” 

$6500  for  J.  E.  Griffith 

"My  Buckeye  made  me  $6500  during  the  19181 
season.”  writes  J.  E.  Griffith,  London,  Ontario.  “I 
averaged  175  rods  a  day  while  working." 

Made  $71  In  One  Day 

R.  W.  Sherrard,  Rochester,  Ind.  writes,  “In  one 
day’s  work  with  my  Buckeye,  I  cut  117  rods  of  ditch 
42  inches  deep,  for  which  I  received  $71.  I  have  had 
my  machine  for  three  years,  but  run  it  only  half  the 
time  as  I  have  other  work  to  attend  to.  It  is  still  in 
A-l  condition.” 

We  Will  Show  YOU  How  To 
Make  Big  Money 

These  are  average  letters  from  a  few  Buck¬ 
eye  owners.  We  have  started  hundreds  of 
others— farmers,  farmers’  sons,  contractors— in 
this  high-profit  business  of  ditching.  Right  in 
your  own  locality,  spare  time  or  full  time,  you 
too,  can  easily  make  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  in  this  big-money  work.  No  experience 
necessary.  Our  service  engineers  start  you 
right  and  stand  behind  you. 

For  the  ability  to  dig  through  the  toughest 
jobs,  through  hardpan  or  frost;  for  built-in  rug¬ 
gedness  and  durability;  for  the  utmost  service 
through  season-after-season  continuous  work, 
the  Buckeye  Ditcher  is  without  an  equal! 

Drop  us  a  line  today.  *  Let  us  talk  over  with  you 
the  ditching  possibilities  in  your  section.  We  will  give 
you  our  unbiased  advice  aboutstarting  in  this  large-pay¬ 
ing  business  in  your  locality.  Write  today. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

465  Crystal  Ave.,  Findlay,  Ohio 


/  cleared  $3700  above,  all 
expenses  last  year  with  a 
Buckeye.  I  dug  23,431  rods  cf 
trench  duringthe  1918season— 
as  high  as  325rod3  in  one  day. 

Will  be  glad  to  write  anyone  who  U 
thinking  of  going  into  the  ditching 
business. 

—JOSEPH  RIVARD.  Tilbury.  On t. 


“A  Perfect  Trench  at  One  Cut”  1 


Traction  Ditcher 
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dressed,  50c;  l*v«,  45c;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb..  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  68c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  eggs,  64c;  duck  eggs.  80c; 
cream,  qt..  00c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  .$1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.10;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.10;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90e  to  $1 ;  beans,  lb., 
10c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  23c;  honey,  lb., 
30c;  onions,  pk.,  75c;  pumpkins,  each, 
10  to  25c;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  head  lettuce,  6c;  head 
celery,  8  to  10c;  cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  6c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  74  to  75c;  tub,  fancy,  67 
to  68c ;  good  to  choice,  55  to  65c ;  packing 
stock,  37  to  39c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  67  to  68c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  55  to  60c ;  lower  grades,  50 
to  53c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  40  to  45c- ;  roosters.  25  to  26c ; 
ducks,  40  to  46c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  58  to  59c;  common  to 
good.  50  to  55c  ;  fowls,  33  to  40c  ;  roosters, 
28c ;  broilers.  50  to  60c ;  ducks,  35  to  40c ; 
geese,  27  to  33c;  capons,  48  to  55c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania.  100  lbs..,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
New  York,  $4.75  to  $4.90 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.40. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  old.  ton,  $50  to  $60 ;  new,  bu. 
bkt.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$6. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $5  to  $9 ;  box.  $1.50  to 
$3.75 ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  50  to  65c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  $46  to  $48;  No. 
2,  $43  to  $44  ;  No.  3,  $41  to  $42 ;  clover 
mixed,  $40  to  $44.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery.  65  to  66c ;  medium  to 
good,  58  to  62c  ;  ladles,  47  to  48c  ;  storage, 
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5S  to  63c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  74  to  75c;  gathered,  best, 
65  to  70c;  common  to  good,  55  to  60c; 
storage,  30  to  48c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  36  to  39e;  roosters,  22  to 
25c;  fowls,  39  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best,  52  to  55c;  fair  to  good, 
40  to  45c;  fowls,  34  to  42c;  chickens, 
best,  45  to  48c;  fair  to  good,  32  to  40c; 
ducks,  35  to  38c;  geese,  28  to  30c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $6  to  $10. 

apples. 

Greening,  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin,  $5.50  to 
$8.50;  Spy,  $3.50  to  $6;  Ben  Davis,  $3 
to  $4.50. 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $4.75 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.60. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6 ;  lettuce,  bu. 
box.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  radishes,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  squash,  ton,  $80  to  $90;  onions. 
100  lbs..  $6  to  $6.25 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
lb..  40  to  50c;  cucumbers,  bu.  box,  $4  to 
$15;  turnips,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  $11  to  $12 ;  oxen,  $9  to  $11 ; 
cows,  $8  to  $10.50;  calves,  best,  $18  to 
$21;  common  to  good,  $12  to  $16;  sheep, 
$8  to  $14  ;  lambs,  $14  to  $18  ;  hogs,  $14.50 
to  $19.  Milch  cows,  best,  $150  to  $200; 
common  to  good,  $65  to  $125. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Again  the  severe  weather,  which  ex¬ 
tended  into  March,  has  staved  off  the  de¬ 
cline  in  southern-grown  produce,  which 
has  a  downward  tendency  from  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  and  it  has  pushed  up 
potatoes,  though  eggs  continue  to  decline 
slowly.  Some  dealers  are  asking  $40 
maximum  for  baled  hay,  but  that  is  bound 
to  be  unsteady  till  the  weather  becomes 
more  settled.  The  rule  is  not  much 
change  in  prices. 

BUTTER — CnEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  easy,  creamery,  5S  to  6Sc ;  dairy 
52  to  61c ;  crocks,  46  to  5Sc ;  common, 
40  to  42c;  oleomargarine,  29  to  38c. 
Cheese,  easy,  daisies.  32  to  33c ;  long- 
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horns,  34  to  35c ;  Swiss,  40  to  60c.  Eggs, 
steady,  white  hennery,  60  to  64e;  candled, 
56  to  57c;  storage,  47  to  50c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Poultry,  dressed,  steady,  turkey,  53  to 
57c;  fowl,  33  to  42c;  capon,  42  to  54c; 
chickens,  35  to  42c;  old  roosters,  28  to 
29c ;  ducks,  40  to  43c ;  geese,  32  to  35c ; 
live*  poultry,  fowl,  36  to  41c;  chickens, 
27  to  36c ;  old  roosters,  27  to  28c ;  ducks, 
46  to  50c ;  geese,  25  to  28c.  Rabbits, 
steady,  jacks,  pair,  85c  to  $1;  cotton¬ 
tails,  40  to  60c. 

APPLES — POTATOES. 

Apples,  active,  reds,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
greens,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ;  common,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  winesaps,  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $9.  Pota¬ 
toes,  advancing,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  sweets, 
Jersey  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet,  kidney,  cwt,  $12  to  $14  ; 
marrow.  $11.50  to  $12;  pea,  medium,  $8 
to  $8.50.  Onions,  firm ;  yellow,  cwt., 
4.50  to  $6.25 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to 
4 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  higher,  qt.,  80  to  90c; 
cranberries,  scarce;  bbl.,  $4  to  $5; 
oranges,  firm;  box,  $6  to  $7.50;  lemons 
$6.50  to  $7.25;  grapefruit,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
California  Malaga  grapes,  keg,  $5.56 
to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  unsettled ;  cabbage,  cwt., 
$4  to  $7;  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  $2  to  $2.50; 
parsnips,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  spinach,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  white  turnips,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
rutabagas,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  state, 
bunch,  65c  to  $1.25 ;  Florida,  crate.  $3 
to  $3.50 ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  box,  50  to 
75c;  iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  en¬ 
dive,  Belgium,  lb..  35  to  40c ;  tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $5  to  $6. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  No.  1,  lb.,  39  to  40c;  No.  5, 
35  to  36c;  maple  sugar,  old,  lb.,  17  to 
26c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FEED 

Hay,  unsteady,  ton.  $34  to  $36  for  all 
timothy ;  $29  to  $34  for  clover  mix ; 
wheat  bran.  ton.  car  lots,  higher,  $48.50 ; 
middlings,  $53.50;  red  dog,  $65.50;  cot¬ 


tonseed  meal,  $75 ;  oilmeal,  $73 ;  hominy, 
$62.50;  gluten.  $72.25;  oatfeed, $35.50 ; 
rye  middlings,  $52.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH  5,  1920. 
milk  prices. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3.36  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  Cc.r  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

.  63 

@ 

64 

Good  lo  Choice  . .  61 

a 

62  V 

Lower  Grades . 

.  50 

a 

55 

Storage,  best . 

60 

@ 

61 

Fair  to  good . 

45 

@ 

55 

City  made . . . 

38 

& 

43 

Dairy,  best  . 

a 

62 

Common  to  good  . 

43 

a 

60 

Paoklng  Stock . 

.  35 

a 

39 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

30 

© 

31 

Good  to  choice . 

29V 

Skims,  best . 

.  21 

ft 

22 

Fair  to  good . 

a 

16 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy . 

.  61 

a 

62 

Medium  to  good . . . 

.  55 

a 

60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

60 

a 

61 

Common  to  good . 

54 

a 

59 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

.  58 

ft 

60 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . . . 

54 

a 

57 

Lower  grades . 

48 

a 

52 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Satire  Steer* . 

.  9  75 

ai4  50 

Bull*  . 

.  7  00 

aio  50 

Cows . 

3  50 

a 

9  40 

Calves,  prime  yeal.100  lbs . 

22  00 

@25  00 

Calls . 

.10  00 

@16  00 

Hogs . 

.14  50 

a  16  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  8  00 

@12  00 

Lambs  . . 

.17  00 

@20  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . . 

.  50 

@ 

52 

Fair  to  good . 

a 

48 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

46 

@ 

48 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  35 

@ 

42 

Fowls  . 

30 

@ 

40 

Capons . 

@ 

62 

Roosters . 

.  27 

@ 

29 

Ducks  . 

34 

@ 

41 

Geese . 

.  25 

@ 

31 

Squabs,  do* . 

2  50 

@11  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 

29 

@ 

30 

Com.  to  good . . . 

22 

@ 

27 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each . 

8  00 

@16  00 

Pork,  heavy . 

15 

@ 

18 

Light . 

20 

@ 

23 

(Continued  on  page  565) 
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OAe  ORIGINAL  PATENTED  PIPELESS  FURNACE 
with,  tke  'Ihennd-Seal  INNER  LINING 


In  Successful  Use  Ever  Since  1909 — the  First 
Patented  Pipeless  Furnace  on  the  Market 
and  Today  More  in  Demand  Than  Ever 


THE  fact  that  the  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace — the  Original 
Patented  Pipeless  Furnace — has  been  increasingly  success¬ 
ful  every  year  ever  since  1909  shows  definitely  that  the  Homer 
gives  American  families  the  kind  of  heating  service  they  want. 


The  basic  idea  of  the  Homer  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace  is  founded  on  funda¬ 
mental  natural  laws — and  their  suc¬ 
cessful  application  to  the  heating 
problem  has  proved  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
American  homes. 

One  of  the  exclusive  features  ob¬ 
tainable  only  in  the  Homer — the 
original  patented  pipeless  furnace — 
isitsdistinctiveThermo-Seal  Inner 
Lining,  preventing  heat  radiation  in 


cellar  or  basement  and  permitting 
the  safe  storage  of  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

The  famous  Homer  Thermo-Seal 
Inner  Lining,  is  made  of  two  sheets 
of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  effectively 
insulated  with  asbestos.  This  keeps 
the  cold  air  passages  cool  and  hot 
chambers  hot.  After  years  of  test  it  has 
been  proven  that  the  Thermo-Seal 
Inner  Lining  is  remarkably  efficient 
and  will  last  the  life  of  a  furnace. 


Write  forthe  New  1920  Furnace  Book  which  /fives  the  facts  about  the  Homer 
Patented  Pipeless  Furnace.  You’ll  never  be  disappointed  in  a  Homer.  It  is  the 
longest  established  pipeless  furnace  on  the  market— and  the  most  successful. 


MAN  U  tAC  TUK.ERS  O  D 


COLD  WA.  TER. 


H 


OMEU 

OBICIHA1  MTIHT1D 

FlPtLESS  FHBNACK  J 


MICHIGAN 


The  Right  Principle 

Hinman  Milkers  have  been  successful  everywhere 
because  they  were  designed  with  the  correct  prin¬ 
ciple  at  the  start — the  gradual  suction  and  the  complete  re¬ 
lease  of  suction.  The  individual  pump  of  the  Hinman 
applies  the  vacuum  gradually  to  the  cow’s  teats,  as  the 
piston  moves  outward,  and  then  completely  stops  suction 
on  the  back  stroke.  This  is  easy,  natural  and  comfortable 
to  the  cows. 

HINMAN  MILKER 

First  in  Efficiency,  first  in  Simplicity,  first  in  Ease  of 
Operation  and  Cleaning,  and  lower  in  cost  than  other 
standard  makes.  Used  in  many  of  the  country’s  finest 
dairies,  on  thousands  of  the  most  valuable,  record¬ 
making  cows. 

Get  This  Big  Catalog 

If  you  keep  cows,  at  least  you  want  to  know  how 
milkers  work  and  what  they  offer.  This  book,  fully 

illustrated,  will  be  very  interesting  to  you  and  can  be  had 
free  by  simply  asking.  Write  for  your  copy  ieday. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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BALL  BAND 


*»AR* 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


“ The  House  that 
Pays  Millions 
for  Quality ” 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 
when  you  buy  Rubber 
Footwear,  if  you  want 
perfect  fit,  real  comfort, 
and  More  Days  Wear. 

“Ball-Band’*  Rubber  Foot- 
wear  for  all  needs  and  pur¬ 
poses,  sold  in  sixty  thousand 
stores,  has  earned  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  ten  million  wearers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our 
free  illustrated  booklet,  “More 
Days  Wear.”  It  will  show 
you  our  complete  line  of 
Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear, 
with  full  descriptions. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Are  You  Ready 
For  Spring  Roads? 

/T RE  your  tires — which  have 
stood  all  winter — ready  for 
the  mud  and  rain  which  pile 
up  tire  trouble  in  the  Spring? 
Lambert  Trublprtif  Cord  Tires  are 
always  ready.  They  are  guaranteed 
against  punctures,  blowouts  and  tire 
trouble  of  every  sort.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  removed  in  winter.  No 
mud,  dirt,  gravel,  sand  or  ice  can  clog, 
rot  their  fabric  or  effect  them.  Lam¬ 
bert  Trublpruf  Tires  do  away  with 
extra  tires  and  tubes,  repairs  and  lost 
time.  At  the  San  Francisco  Exposition 
in  1915  they  were  given  first  place 
among  tires. 

W rite  for  our  Illustrated  Price  List 


LambertTrublpruf  Tire  Co. 


of  New  York 

Distributor  for  New  York 
1172  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LAMBERT 

Trublpruf 
Coj*d  Tires 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial 


’ll  get  a 
al  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Game  Laws 

In  England  and  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  game  is  plentiful  and  a  source  of 
real  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  yet  damage 
to  the  farmer  from  trespass  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  Here  game  is  scarce  and  a  nui¬ 
sance  which  attracts  hordes  of  trespassers. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  pheasant 
they  come  in  droves  by  train,  trolley,  auto¬ 
mobile  and  on  foot.  They  kill  not  only 
the  farmers’  pheasants  and  other  game, 
but  his  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys,  and 
sometimes  carelessly  shoot  his  stock. 

Here  are  two  of  many  such  instances : 
These  so-called  sportsmen  shot  and  killed 
two  Jersey  heifers  belonging  to  John 
Gardner  of  Poughquag.  X.  Y..  thinking 
they  might  be  deer.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  last  open  season  for  pheasants  15  au¬ 
tomobiles  were  parked  outside  of  a  large 
swamp  near  Amenia.  X.  Y..  and  over  50 
lawless  marauders  killed  over  100  pheas¬ 
ants  in  that  swamp,  broke  down  the 
fences  and  defied  the  owner.  This  farmer 
had  fed  his  pheasants  during  the  previous 
Winter  and  had  posted  his  land,  but  the 
existing  game  laws  were  inadequate  for 
his  protection.  A  State  game  protector 
was  present  but  refused  to  act.  because 
our  Conservation  Commissioner  believes 
all  game  belongs  to  the  public  instead  of 
to  the  farmers  on  whose  land  it  breeds 
and  feeds. 

These  pheasants  were  valuable.  A. 
Silz.  a  game  dealer,  offered  me  $10  a  pair 
for  cock  pheasants  recently.  They  bred 
and  fed  on  this  farmer’s  land  a  nr  he 
should  have  been  permitted  to  kill  and  sell 
them. 

For  75  years  this  country  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  its  game  by  restrictions 
against  killing  and  selling,  but  our  game 
is  rapidly  going  the  way  of  the  buffalo  and 
elk.  Restrictive  legislation  having  failed, 
we  should  consider  the  methods  which 
have  succeeded  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
populous  or  well  cultivated  country  iu  the 
world  where  game  is  plentiful  unless  the 
law  provides  that  trespass  with  a  gun  or 
dog  is  punishable  by  a  suitable  penalty 
and  the  land  owner  is  permitted  to  kill 
and  sell  the  game  found  on  his  land,  and 
conversely  there  is  no  country  where  such 
laws  are  iu  force  where  game  is  not  plen¬ 
tiful.  because  it  is  profitable  to  the  land 
owner  to  make  it  so.  Here  the  fanner  is 
in  desperate  need  of  laws  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  lawless  trespass,  and  he  should  be 
permitted  to  realize  a  profit  from  the  game 
that  breeds  and  feeds  upon  his  land. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
is  such  an  amendment  to  our  game  laws 
as  will  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  trespass 
with  dog  or  gnu,  regardless  of  whether 
the  land  is  posted  or  not.  and  giving  to  the 
farmer  the  right  to  kill  and  sell  the  cock 
pheasants  found  upon  his  land.  Then 
game,  song  and  insectivorous  birds  will 
be  plentiful,  the  farmer  will  realize  a 
profit,  and  lawless  poaching,  and  the  dam¬ 
age  incident  thereto,  will  cease.  Such 
laws  can  be  passed  if  the  farmers  will 
write  to  their  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
and  insist  that  they  vote  for  such  an 
amendment,  or.  if  they  do  not.  will  elect 
others  who  will.  n.  si.  muon  am. 


A  Western  Man  on  Land  Banks 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  your 
Federal  land  bank  discussion.  I  have 
been  an  officer  of  our  local,  one  of  the 
first  started  in  the  West,  ever  since  it 
started  :  also  I  have  been  in  the  struggle 
to  bring  these  banks  into  being.  I  notice 
that  in  your  correspondence  the  majority 
of  the  writers  have  no  conception  of  what 
I  call  “the  soul  of  the  Federal  land 
banks.”  Your  last  two  or  three  corre¬ 
spondents  have,  however,  taken  an  acute 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  system 
and  have  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities 
entailed.  That  is  the  first  “law  of  the 
jungle” — that  one  must  get  into  the  deal 
before  lie  knows  what  he  is  up  against. 

In  our  local,  uow  getting  along  towards 
the  half-million  mark,  we  have  gone 
through  the  experiences  mentioned  by 
your  correspondents — such  experiences  as 
second  mortgages,  chicken  ranches,  etc. 
We  have  also  found  out  what  even  the 
best  of  your  writers  have  overlooked — 
that  the  profits  coining  back  to  the  local 
from  the  district  bank  have  reduced  our 
interest  to  about  3%  per  cent.  We  also 
now  see  that  by  keeping  these  profits  in 
the  treasury,  adding  to  them  if  we  can, 
and  doing  a  banking  business  of  our  own 
(in  the  same  line  as  the  peasants’  banks 
of  Europe)  we  can  soon  pay  no  interest 
at  all  on  our  loans.  When  the  farmer 
lias  reached  the  point  that  he  can  borrow 
all  the  money  he  wants  on  his  land  and 
pay  no  interest,  a  wide  view  is  opened 
up  for  the  “back-to-the-landers.’ 

I  was  educated  at  Kings  College.  Lon¬ 
don,  primarily  a  theological  college,  but 
with  an  immense  free  hospital  and  ap¬ 
plied  science  department.  University  of 
London.  England.  When  we  applied  sci¬ 
ence  students  appeared  before  Bishop 
Barry  for  our  one  or  two  theological  lec¬ 
tures  a  week,  the  venerable  bishop  used 
to  say:  “Gentlemen,  you  are  learning 
in  this  college  to  apply  science  to  the 
everyday  work  of  the  world.  In  my  lec¬ 


tures  I  wish  to  show  you  how  to  apply 
religion  in  the  same  way.  I  therefore 
call  these  lectures  ‘Applied  Christian¬ 
ity.’  ”  Apnlied  Christianity  as  well  as 
applied  financial  science  must  therefore 
be  used  in  the  locals  of  the  Federal  land 
bank. 

Foy  that  reason  no  change  must  be 
allowed  in  the  present  system  of  allowing 
the  locals  to  decide,  appraise  and  vote 
every  move  of  the  game.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  law.  and  differentiates  it 
from  such  institutions  as  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota.  It  teaches  members  in  a 
slow,  sure  way  the  banking  business.  It 
is  their  own  money  they  are  loaning.  If 
they  speculate,  allow  risk  loans  and  do 
not  study  the  character  of  their  borrow¬ 
ers,  they  will  lose  their  money,  and  maybe 
their  farms.  In  a  wide  way  they  learn 
the  world  risks  of  differing  forms  of  farm¬ 
ing.  and  can  pass  a  keener  judgment  on 
national  legislation,  such  as  “packer  leg¬ 
islation.”  It  is  a  school  of  “fanner- 
hankers.”  business  men  and  Christian,  for 
the  human  element  comes  largely  to  the 
front. 

If  I  needed  no  loan.  I  should  borrow 
from  the  Land  Bank  just  to  get  into  the 
local,  and  then  loan  the  organization  a 
thousand  dollars  to  practice  on  until  they 
were  tit  to  get  the  ordinary  bankers’  priv¬ 
ilege  of  tapping  the  Postal  Savings  Banks. 
At  present  even  my  local,  as  advanced  as 
any,  is  not  educated  sufficiently  to  have 
that  privilege.  How  such  a  beneficent 
law  ever  got  past  "big  biz”  only  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fortunate  circumstances  ac¬ 
count  for.  It  is  one  benefit  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Great 
War.  , 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty.''  and  the  banks  can  be  broken  up 
yet  by  Wall  Street.  If  some  of  your 
correspondents  had  their  way.  Wall 
Street  would  have  an  easy  time.  The 
Doctor  Wendt  system  of  tenant  farming, 
where  landlord  and  tenant  share  expenses 
and  profits,  is  a  solution  of  the  labor 
question  that  could  be  widely  applied,  and 
we  find,  has  a  large  bearing  on  the  “ap¬ 
plied  Christianity”  side  of  tin*  Federal 
Land  locals.  I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily  will  study  this  and  other  things  from 
the  applied  Christianity  point  of  view 
hereafter.  If  so,  this  letter  may  do  some 

IT.  C.  B.  COLVILL. 

Montana. 


An  Ohio  Man  on  H.  C.  L. 

All  we  hear  from  the  city  people  is. 

When  is  this  II.  C.  L.  goiug  to  eud?" 

In  my  observations  of  the  H.  C.  L..  it 
is  this:  There  are  entirely  too  many 
young  men  leaving  the  farms  for  the 
cities,  where  they  get  shorter  hours  and 
think  they  are  getting  more  pay.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  my  farm  there  are  three 
young  men  leaving  the  farm  this  Spring 
to  work  in  the  city.  One  of  these  young 
men  is  an  only  son.  and  his  father  lias  a 
150-acre  farm.  A  more  pleasant  place  to 
live  you  will  find  nowhere;  besides,  they 
have  all  city  conveniences  in  the  house. 
This  young  man’s  father  is  00  years  of 
age.  no  hired  help,  and  unable  to' get  any 
good  help  at  any  price.  With  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  existing,  how  can  city  people 
look  for  cheaper  living,  when  there  is 
only  the  older  class  of  farmers  to  do  the 
work  ? 

Nearly  all  farmers  iu  this  section  are 
only  going  to  produce  about  one-half  a 
normal  crop,  therefore  production  will  be 
less  each  year.  The  city  folks  must  be 
fed.  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  outbid 
each  other  to  obtain  food  for  their  supply. 
I  asked  a  grocer  what  he  was  paying  for 
apples.  He  said  $2  per  bushel,  and  was 
selling  them  at  $4.50  per  bushel  For  po¬ 
tatoes  he  was  paying  $2.50  per  bushel  and 
was  selling  them  for  $1  a  peek.  If  city 
folks  want  their  luxuries  they  must  pay 
for  them,  and  should  not  forever  be 
knocking  the  farmer,  who  does  not  have 
city  luxuries  and  is  working  12  to  15 
hours  per  day  to  make  ends  meet.  And 
is  only  getting  a  35-cent  dollar  for  all  his 
labor.  f.  E.  D. 

Ohio. 


Irrigated  Western  Land 

Here  is  a  dollar.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  O.  K.. 
and  a  good,  practical,  common-sense  farm 
paper  that  I  enjoy  reading.  You  are  a 
thousand  miles  off  though,  in  your  atti¬ 
tude  on  Western  irrigated  farms,  and  a 
trip  through  the  irrigated  West  would  do 
your  editor  good.  Abandoned  farms  in 
the  East  are  the  result  of  economic  fac¬ 
tors.  as  arc  also  the  marvelous  growth 
and  prosperity  of  properly  planned  irri¬ 
gated  districts.  The  soils  of  the  Far 
West  have  never  been  leached  out.  and 
retain  all  the  plant  food  elements,  and 
this,  coupled  with  continuous  sunshine 
and  control  of  moisture,  explains  why 
our  yields  are  twice  those  of  lands  in  tin* 
East.  Lands  here  rent  for  from  $20  to 
$30  per  acre  per  year,  and  the  tenants  iu 
a  few  years  accumulate  enough  to  buy 
farms  for  themselves.  The  success  of  ir¬ 
rigated  agriculture  is  an  established  fact, 
and  you  might  as  well  recognize  it  sooner 
as  to  wait  years  before  so  doing. 

Idaho.  LYNX  CRANDALL. 

R.  N.-Y’. — That  Western  trip  would 
suit  us  very  well,  and  we  may  make  it 
this  year. 
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Market  Quotations 

(Continued  from  page  563) 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lb», 
Pea  . 

Medium  ..  . 

Bed  Kidney.... 
White  Kidney  , 
Yellow  Kye.... 
Lima.  African. 


11  00  @12  00 
7  00  @  8  00 

7  75  @  8  00 

14  00  @14  75 

15  00  @15  50 

8  75  @9  00 
.  9  00  @10  25 


FRUITS. 


Apples,  Winesap,’bbl .  4  50  @  9  50 

Albemarle .  4  00  ©  9  00 

York  Imperial .  3  50  @  6  50 

Greening .  5  00  @1100 

King .  4  50  @8  00 

Baldwin . 4  50  @  9  00 

Common . ■ .  2  00  @3  00 

Home  Beauty, bu.  box .  2  00  @  3  75 

Winesap,  box .  2  00  @  4  00 

Spitz,  box .  2  00  @  4  00 

Newtown,  box .  2  00  @  3  50 

Delicious,  box .  2  50  @  5  00 

Oranges,  box  . 5  00  @  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  60  @  5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  75  @  65 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  180  lbs, .  100  @1100 

Maine,  165  lbs .  9  50  @10  00 

State,  180  lbs  .  9  50  @10  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Anise,  bbl.. . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— ton . 

New,  bu.  bk . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash.  new,bu . 

Bgg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl... 

Okra,  bu . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate... 
Radishes.  100  bunches  ... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romaine.  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl. 

Garlic,  ib . 

Peas,  bu . 

Parsley,  bbl . 


.  3  00  ©  3  50 

3  00  @  4  50 

4  50  @5  50 
60  00  @100  00 
.  1  75  @  2  25 

1  00  @4  50 

5  00  @6  60 

3  00  @5  U0 

1  60  @5  00 

2  00  <a  3  00 

4  00  @  6  00 

1  00  @5  00 

2  00  @  6  00 
.  3  00  @  6  00 
.  1  50  @  2  00 

40  @  60 

2  00  @2  75 
2  50  @  3  00 

5  00  @  8  00 

15  @  25 

.  9  00  @11  00 
.  3  00  @  7  00 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Feb.  2S  Oklahoma  voted 
in  favor  of  the  National  equal  suffrage 
amendment. 

Constitutionality  of  the  Oklahoma  In¬ 
come  Tax  Act  of  1915  was  upheld  March 
1  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  deciding 
appeals  brought  by  Charles  B.  Shaffer  of 
Chicago  from  Federal  Court  decrees  de¬ 
nying  an  injunction  sought  to  enjoin 
State  officials  from  taxing  under  the 
statute  Shaffer’s  oil  holdings  in  that 
State.  He  claimed  the  State  had  no 
authority  to  tax  non-residente’  incomes. 

Federal  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  de¬ 
cided  March  3  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  that 
Herman  Wessels,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  German  navy  and  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  a  German  spy  here 
during  the  war,  a  crime  for  which  the 
penalty  is  death,  must  stand  trial  by 
naval  court-martial.  Wessels  had  hoped 
for  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  Federal  court. 
Wessels  was  arrested  on  May  1.  191S, 
while  posing  as  “Carl  Rodiger.”  a  citizen 
of  the  Swiss  republic.  When  Secretary 
Daniels  announced  recently  that  Wessels 
was  to  he  tried  by  court-martial  his  law¬ 
yer.  Thomas  J.  O’Niel,  sued  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  It  was  claimed  that 
ns  Wessels  was  arrested  in  New  York 
City,  not  a  war  zone,  he  was  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial,  but 
to  the  civil  courts. 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  passed  the  3% 
per  cent  boor  hill  March  1  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  9  after  considerable  debate  and 
after  a  hearing  had  been  held  during  the 
afternoon  to  satisfy  the  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
hibition  forces  that  the  hill  was  not  being 
railroaded  through.  The  measure  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  was  signed  by  Governor  Edwards 
March  3.  It  is  not  intended  that  brew¬ 
eries  shall  take  advantage  of  the  bill  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  beer,  or  that 
the  passage  of  the  hill  means  that  3.50 
per  cent  beer  will  be  sold  in  New  Jersey 
at  once.  Rather  the  measure  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  test  case,  which  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  authorities  will  begin  at  once  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  2.50  per  cent 
beer  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mulberger  law — a  State  enactment — were 
legalized  March  1  in  a  decision  by  Federal 
Judge  Ferdinand  A.  Geiger,  who  denied 
the  petition  of  Federal  officials  to  dismiss 
injunction  proceedings  instituted  against 
them  by  the  Manitowoc  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  a  consolidation  of  three  breweries 
at  Manitowoc.  The  Products  Company 
sued  for  the  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Federal  officials  from  interfering  with  it 
in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  2.50  per 
cent  beer  in  the  State. 

Tow  ns  _  throughout  Vermont  voted  on 
the  question  of  license  March  2  and  about 
75  per  cent  have  voted  “wet.”  Burling¬ 
ton.  St.  Albans.  Montpelier,  Rutland  and 
other  large  places  which  have  been  strong¬ 
holds  of  prohibition  for  years  voted  them¬ 
selves  into  the  “wet”  column  by  substan¬ 
tial  majorities.  In  Chittenden  County,  in 
which  Burlington  is  located,  only  three 
towns  reported  “dry.”  while  10  voted 
*  wet.  ’  In  other  counties  the  percentage 
was  about  the  same,  the  “wet”  places 
voting  “wetter”  than  usual  and  many  of 
the  “dry”  towns  going  into  the  “wet” 
column. 

.  WASHINGTON.— The  New  York  State 
income  tax  law  was  held  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional  March  1  by  the  United  States 


Supreme  Court,  insofar  as  it  denies  ex¬ 
emptions  to  citizens  of  other  States  which 
are  granted  to  its  own  citizens.  Federal 
Court  decrees  declaring  the  law  discrim¬ 
inatory  and  permanently  enjoining  State 
officials  from  enforcing  it  against  non¬ 
residents  held  it  conflictd  with  Article  IV 
and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Justice  Pitney,  who 
rendered  the  opinion,  held  that  the  act  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  unwarranted  discrimination 
against  residents  of  Connecticut'  and  New 
Jersey  who  work  in  New  York  City. 

In  ;nterpreting  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Act  March  1  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
Federal  Court  decrees  which  held  that 
the  statute  did  not  prohibit  resale  price¬ 
fixing  unless  there  was  intention  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  monopoly.  The  opinion  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  Government’s  appeals  from  dis¬ 
missal  in  Ohio  of  Federal  indictments 
charging  A.  Schrader’s  Sons,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  accessories  for  pneumatic 
tires,  with  participation  in  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  through  contracts  by 
which  resale  prices  to  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  were  fixed.  In  quashing  the  in¬ 
dictments  the  lower  court  construed  the 
act  to  mean  that  in  the  absence  of  alle¬ 
gations  charging  an  intent  and  purpose 
to  monopolize  trade  the  statute  did  not 
make  the  acts  alleged  a  crime. 

Senator  Reed  (Missouri)  introduced 
March  1  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Senate  Manufactures  Committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  alleged  “dealings,  operations 
and  speculations”  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  and  the  alleged  wheat 
pool.  The  resolution,  which  resulted 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  auditing  committee. 

Private  operation  of  the  country’s  rail¬ 
roads  was  resumed  March  1.  after  26 
months  of  Government  operation.  A 
sharp  advance  in  freight  rates  is  expected 
in  the  near  future,  but  the  railroad  execu¬ 
tives  have  pretty  well  agreed  there  will 
be  no  change  in  passenger  rates.  All  of 
the  changes  made  by  the  railroad  ad¬ 
ministration  will  not  disappear  at  once, 
and  some  of  them,  notably  the  central 
ticket  offices  in  larger  cities  probably  will 
he  continued  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
economy.  The  railroads  have  230  cor¬ 
porate  owners,  a  valuation  of  $20,000.- 
000.000.  647.689  stockholders,  253.626 
miles  of  track,  they  carry  more  than  a 
billion  passengers  a  year,  and  26  months 
of  Government  operation  cost  nearly 
$2,000,000,000. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Somerset-Hunterdon  County  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  consignment  sale, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .T..  March  19. 

Farmers’  Week.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Fniversity  of  Maine,  Orono.  March  22-26. 

Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders’  sale, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  April  20. 

Ilornell  Fair,  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  3. 


This  part  of  Herkimer  County  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  dairying  and  cheese  making.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  raise  a  small  crop 
of  potatoes  as  a  side  line  for  sale  on  the 
markets  in  the  Fall.  A  few  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  around  here  have  potatoes  for  sale, 
and  are  getting  $2.50  per  bu.  at  the  local 
markets.  Nearly  all  of  the  milk  goes  to 
•the  condensery  or  milk  stations  and 
brings  League  prices  ou  the  percentage  of 
butterfat.  The  prices  on  milk  and  cheese 
at  the  present  time  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  price  of  hired  labor. 
Skilled  farm  help  is  receiving  between  $50 
and  $75  per  month,  with  board  and  wash¬ 
ing  included.  The  farmers  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Herkimer  County,  including 
that  part  which  is  located  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  devote  their  time  to  truck  farming 
and  milk  production.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  farmers  here  to  obtain  good  help  be¬ 
cause  the  meu  are  going  to  the  cities  and 
valley  towns,  where  they  obtain  higher 
wages  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay. 
Some  of  the  farmers  around  this  section 
of  the  county  are  producing  Winter  milk, 
but  some  of  them  do  not  think  it  pays 
because  of  the  high  price  of  dairy  feed. 
Farming  should  he  placed  ou  a  cost  plus 
basis,  and  then  the  people  in  the  large 
cities  would  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
shortage  of  milk.  h.  a. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


An  old  soldier  who  fought,  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  says  that  during  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  he  was  impressed  by  a  sign  posted 
on  a  tree  reading :  “No  shooting  on  these 
premises  under  penalty  of  the  law.” — 
Gas  Logie. 


Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  ic* rTn^  fw, 

KUbbLD  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1 5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Refetence;  Liacoln  Tout  Co.,  Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


i 


Before  you  paint 
this  spring — 


send  for  this  book 


Costs  so  little  as  10  cents 
stamps.  May  save  you  gal¬ 
lons  and  gallons  of  paint,  not 
to  mention  days  of  time.  Sav¬ 
ing  paint  and  painting  time,  at 
the  present  price  of  both, 
means  something. 

Don’t  think  this  book  is  just 
another  one  of  those  bragging 
advertisements  that  tells  with 
a  loud  noise  that  the  paint  we 
sell,  is  “the  only  paint  on 
earth  worth  buying.”  It  isn’t 
that  kind  of  a  book  at  all. 


It  is  not  even  written  by  a 
maker  of  paint,  but  by  a  one 
time  fanner,  who  has  used  lots 
of  inside  and  outside  paint, 
and  is  now  living  in  town  and 
still  using  paint.  You’ll  like 
the  way  he  tells  things,  be¬ 
cause  you  will  at  once  know 
he’s  telling  exactly  what’s  so. 

The  book’s  name  is  the 
Happy  Happening,  a  paint 
tale  of  inside  and  out.  Send 
10  cents  in  stamps  for  it. 


^e£fMQj3rotliQr&<i>*p°"r 

476  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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.A  WKQIX -BuUtROW 

Ttl.  on  wagon 


A  Clean  Barn 

Better  Cattle  Less  Labor 

DREW 

Litter  Carrier 


Three  way  automatic  blocking  switch.  Every  Drew  Product  means 
profit  to  farmers.  Live  Stock  Comfort— long  lasting  service  and 
greatest  labor-saving  usefulness  combine  in  the  entire  Drew  line  of 
barn  fixtures  to  produce  invaluable  SERVICE  to  the  farmer.  No 
matter  how  few  or  many  cows  you  are  milking.  Drew  Fixtures  will. 

y  increase  their  yield  and  net  you  a  handsome  return  for  a  M 

•mail  investment.  Draw  Fixtures  hava  many  axclualv# feature*,  yet 
thay  coat  no  more  than  others. 

Let  ua  tell  you  how  to  make  your  bard  yield  Ita  maximum.  Consult 
witn  ua.  Gat  our  help  in  planning  or  remodeling  your  barn.  Our  floor 
plana  coat  you  nothing,  and  our  architects  and  draftsmen  are  ready  to 
help  you  whether  you  plan  Immediate  installation  or  not. 

The  DREW  Line: 

Stalls  Cow  Pens  Ventilators 

Stanchions  Calf  Pens  Feed  Trucks 

Litter  Carriers  Hog  Pens  Hay  Tools 

Water  Bowls  Feed  Carriers  Door  Hangers,’ 

Bull.  Pens  Bull  Staffs 


VODR  cattle  can’t  produce  their 
A  best  until  they’re  given  clean  liv¬ 
ing  quarters.  Litter  around  a  dairy 
barn  means  a  disastrous  loss  in  prof¬ 
its.  Koep  your  bam  oiean  with 
Drew  Litter  Carriers.  Drew  Car¬ 
riers  have  features  no  others  have. 

Special  Drew  Features 

Four  lift  chains,  double  rolling 
shaft  lift  and  double  bevel  gears 
make  Drew  the  strongest  and  easi¬ 
est  to  operate.  Heaviest  load  lifted 
with  one  hand.  11  inches  extra 
lift  over  any  other  construction. 
Hollow  tubular  track,  exclusive 
with  Drew,  forms  perfect  connec¬ 
tion  with  cable  that  permits  carrier  to  pass  smoothly 
from  rigid  track  to  cable.  Yon  are  not  getting  the  best 
in  carriers  unless  you  get  the  double  rolling  shaft  and 
tubular  track. 

All  wheels  ball  bearing,  grooves  extra  deep, 
wheels  extra  large,  only  positive  lock,  pre¬ 
venting  carrier  from  dropping. 


Free  Barn  Floor 
Plans  and  DREW 
Expert  Service — 

You  are  not  obligated 
in  any  way  by  asking: 
for  the  aufffteetionii  and 
aketchee  of  Drew  Ex¬ 
perts.  Our  Barn  Floor 
Plana  are  FREE. 


'4 


DREW  CARRIER  CO  .  W.t.rloo,  W1S. 

Send  the  Drew  Idea  Book  731  without 
obligation  or  cost  to  me.  I  want  to  know 

about . Stanchions . Stalls . Carriers 

i . Drinking  Bowls . Steel  Pens. _ Bull 

Staff  ....  Bam  Plans  for . New  Building 

_ Remodeling-  -(date) . 


etc.,  etca  =rr 


Asplu wall- Drew  Company 

iS’uff.iiuri  Co 


Name. 


DREW  CARRIER  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin 


-  p  o. 
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Stop  Hatching  Weak  Chicks 


SOFT- HEAT 


Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Years. 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 

egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee. 

Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  air  and  water.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.  Centerheat  plan,  round 
nest,  emeu  turn  semi -automatically  with- 
out  removing  trav,— -saves  time  and 

munay.  simple.  Sato,  Sure.  Express  Prepaid. 
Write  for  Big  New  Free  Book.  - 
PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO.  BoxlM.  Blair,  Nebraska 


95  Buys  140-Egg 
-  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Copper  Tank,  Double' 

d.SoIf-l 


over 


000 


B15 


Users 


Hot -Water,  _ 

Walls  Fibre  Board,  Sol  ^-Regulated.  With  $7. 55 
1  Hot- Water  140-Chick  Brooder  -  both  only  $18.50 

.Freight  Prepaid  K&2 

L  &  allowed  on  oxoress.  Guaranteed. 
iMy  Special  Offers  provide  way9  to 
Bearn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
...  write  for  book/ ‘Hatching  Facts." 
—It  a  Free  and  tolls  all*  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  .  Racine.  Wis. 


With  Cheap  Incubators 

Remember,  it  is  not  how 
many  you  hatch  that 
counts,  but  how  many 
you  raise.  A  Queen 
costs  but  little  more, 
and  the  extra  chicks 
that  live  and  grow  soon 
pay  the  difference. 

Queen  Incubators 

Hatch  Chicks  That  Live  and  Grow 

Accurately  regulated— taking  care  of  a  variation  of 
70  degrees  without  danger.  Built  of  genuine  Red¬ 
wood-very  scarce  in  these  days  of  imitation.  Cheap¬ 
er  woods,  and  pasteboard  lining  in  iron  and  tin  ma¬ 
chines.  retain  the  odors  to  weaken  and  kill  the 
hatching  chicks. 

Start  your  chicks  with  a  Queen  constitution  and  they 
will  make  money  for  you.  Catalog  free. 

Quaen  Incubator  Co.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


INCUBATOR 

The  accepted  standard  machine  that  hatches 
the  highest  percentage  of  finest  chicks.  . 
cue  U1K  —  Most  efficient  yet  simple 

method  ofheat.moistur.and 
ventilation  control.  Most 
costly  to  build, slightly  high¬ 
er  in  price,  buteheapest  as 
judged  by  results.  If  you 
demand  complete  eatisfac- 
turn  you  will  choose  it.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
45  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Penn. 


gg g-— 

0 

f 

1 

ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 


Without  opening  incubator 

hkvt  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100  —  150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue  I 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


NATIONAL  Hatches 


J.  L.  Orr,  Malden,  Mo.  writes.  “Out  of  692  eggs  I 
got  686  thrifty  chicks.  My  first  experience  with  an  in¬ 
cubator.”  The  19  20 National  with  all  latest  fea¬ 
tures  and  Improvements  Is  the  greatest  Incuba¬ 
tor  bargain  sver  offered.  It  has  hot  water  heat- 
double  wall— asbestos  lining— self  regulating  and 
ventilating— double  glass  doors— safety  lamp— cop¬ 
per  tank,  etc.  No  extras  to  buy.  Strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  tnado.  Money  cannot  buy 
greater  hatching  value,  A  guaranteed  hatcher. 

40 
DAYS 
TRIAL 

5  Yi#r» 

Guarantee 


Only  Sf2 


National 

Incubator 


FrolghtPeid  tail  of  Reekie* 

Take  no  chances.  The  National  is  built  on  Govern, 
ment  specifications.  Simple,  compact,  economical. 
Contains  every  modern  operating  convenience. 
A  proven  cold  weather  hatcher.  The  World’s  Greatest 
Incubator  Bargain.  Send  postal  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Poultry  Book  worth  dollars  to  every  poultry 
raiser— or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time. 
Comes  set  up  ready  to  run  with  book  of  instructions. 
You  take  DO  risk.  Wodeal  fair  and  above  board— no 
red  tape.  Satlefactlon  guaranteed  or  money 
r.fund.d.  Order  now— start  hatch,-,  early  or  eand  for  pool  try 
book  today  aura.  Uet  big  oroilta  i™>  poultry  in  1820 

•National  Incubator  Co..  BoxlOl,  Raelna.Wia^ 


Successful  breeders 
use  this  feed 

Successful  breeders  no  longer  believe 
that  “any  old  feed’’  will  raise  prize-win¬ 
ning  poultry.  They  now  demand  a  feed 
of  clean,  sweet  grains — balanced  to  build 
a  big,  healthy  frame. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  answers 
these  requirements  and  more — 

It  is  steam-cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  speedy  assimilation. 

IT  STEAM-COOKED 

fl  U  CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 

License  No.  0-12096,  United  States 
Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E.  M. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Office,  I  Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 
48  State  St.,  I  P.  0.  Drawer  1436. 
D.  J,  Hyland,  Mgr.  I  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


LIBERTY  MAlfaEL 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
Regulator.  Prices 
_  810.75  to  824.75 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 

Pric.i  $16.50 
lo  $23.50 

Blue 
Flame 
Smokeleu 
Perfect 
Automatic 
Regulation 

INTER-CON  VERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  bpconvert-| 
od  into  unOil  Heated  Hover  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 

Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  $10.50| 

Liberty  StoveCo.  i>htiadeiphia.  mV. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Roc  Id  e. 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

I  both  are  made  of 
California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

-  —  iron;  triple  walla.cop- 

per  tank, nursery. egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  30  (hys1  trill— money  back  I 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.  _ 
IroncladJncubatoijCo^BoiJO^RacinOjVVia. 


H  A  Eog  Incubator $ 
and  Brooder  BFofr  I v 


If  Ordered  Togothor.  Freight  Paid 
J  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
ISO  Rgg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $20.00 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

^Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine,  Wis.-1 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

"  AI.I  STYLES.  1G0  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dopt.  60,  Indianapolis.  Lid 


CHICKS— COCKEREL— EGGS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BARRON  STRAIN 

From  Pedigreed  heavy-laving  liens  and  high  pedigreed 
males,  282-279.  etc.,  cockerels,  #5  ami  810,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  H.  WituGHT,  West  Wii.uxotox.  Coxx. 


O  A  A  AAA  C' ll  ir»l/e  Reds.  R»cks,  Leghorns, 
£vV,VvV  A^HICftb  Minorcas  and  Broilesr 

at  very  low  prices.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post,  charges 
prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  11th  year: 
fine  catalog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield.  Pa 


DAY-OLD 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg 
horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
We  also  do  custom  hatching. 


CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

w  ■■  ■  w  620  Maln  st  Toms  Rlver  N  j 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE:— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth.  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


$20,000.00 

Gross  From 

2,700  Hens  in  1919 

Write  for  booklet  telling 
how  we  did  it.  Eggs  for 
hatching  at  $2.50  per 
1 5  and  $10  per  hundred. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
exclusively. 

WILLOW  WALL  POULTRY  FARM 

MOOREF1ELD,  W.  VA. 


—What  is 

This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  liens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumnge.vigor 
ami  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
year. 

On  November  3rd  anti  Sth,  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  n-  Special  Breeding 
Stock,  the  largest  number  of  Hens  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  llock  in  N.  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  weighing  »  to 
6  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show,  I  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  pen  of  Utility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
udged  by  Professor  Krum  of  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog 

Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 
Farley  Porter  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  'Nuff  Said!  ” 

All  I  latching  eggs  and  ChLxsold  to  April  20 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  8000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Kggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  ipianity.  15»,0oo  lmby 
chicks  for  1920.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  hooking 
orders  I'or  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  kook. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Itiihy  Chicks  and  Hatching  Kggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  *:t.5«  f.1 -*U»  each.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  STRAIN 

1st  Prize  winners  at  Boston;  X.  Y.  State  Fair  and 
Rochester,  1918-1919-1020.  Quality  guaranteed.  Util¬ 
ity  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  S10  per  100.  No  baby  cliix.  Util¬ 
ity  pens,  S16.  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5  each.  Hens 
and  Pullets,  $3.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  WALTER  V.OLNEY.Dept.  A. Naples,  N.Y. 


j5».  o.  w.  liEGiionrJS 

Baby  chicks  and  sotting  Eggs  from  pure  bred  Tom 
Barron  hens  of  200-Egg  strain.  Crossed  by  high-  i 
bred  Eglantine  cockerels  from  265-Egg  hens  Direct 
from  Eglantine  farm.  Chicks  for  March,  81(1: 
April,  815;  May,  8 1  4  per  100.  Send  for  500- 1 .000 
rates.  Maplehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Hobbs,  Mil. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Orders  hooked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  SIO  per  100; 
day-old  chicks.  $25  per  100.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 
25°£>  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  against  hill 
of  lading  STARLIGHT  FARMS 
POULTRY  DEPARIMfNT,  GLEN  SPEY,  N  Y.  Main  Hatchery 


OWEN’S  Record  Breaking  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Individual  record  2»5.  900,  302.  304.  :S07.  SOU.  001  eggs.  ; 
Just  «  few  egg*  from  I  he  above  I  'oil  at  $10  per  setting. 
Communicate  with  J  OIKS  II.  OWEW,  Proprietor.  fcAS’l  <  OI.- 
I»l  MUM  I’Ori/MtY  Pl.lNT.  R.  0.  No.  4.  Newburgh,  Saw  York 


Hampton's  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS SM/E* 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  .4.  I  .  11  iMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leghorns  f l"? 

booklet  of  our  288  egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 
12G  Dikeman  St. .  Brooklyn,  NY.  Farms  at  Bay  villa,  N.J. 


SEE  THE  PRICE  DEMAND  GREATER 

«F  KGGS  THAN  SUPPLY 

Purchase  Our  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

and  get  some  of  this  prosperity. 
Homkland  Farm  -  Rosendalk,  N.  Y. 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN 

Wh  ite  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville.  N.  J. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  W'liito  Leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
laying  vigorous  strain  that  tire  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  and  many  customers.  Baby  chicks 
that  will  please  you  at  $18  per  101).  Order  early. 
frank  Van  Wagner  -  Hyde  Baku,  n.  y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS  FROM 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms 

<1  Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  trap- 
nested  breeders  that  have  made  the 
largest  poultry  farm  a  commercial 
success.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred 
for  size,  vigor  and  quality  to  produce 
large  white  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford’s 
Stores  in  New  York. 

Send  today  for'  price  list. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


The  FRANCO-AMERICAN  1 
POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLE  FALLS,  New  Jersey 

Breeders  of  Standard-bred  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 
oiler  for  sale: — Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 

CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  yout 
order  for  Pratt's  “  Superior  ”  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet' 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON.  DELAWARE  C0-,  PA. 

White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  Strain 

Tlie  lieuvieHt  laying  “Standard  llred” 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  tlie'best  mating.-,  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm  ‘ '  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

**  HILLCREST” 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Bred  to  lay  and  pay, 

Kgga  for  hatching  a  specialty 
Prices:  Two  to  ten  dollars  a  setting 
of  fifteen  eggs.  Send  for  folder. 
Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb 

New  Hartford, 

Conn. 

Worlds  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

"College  Queen.”  Record,  1108  eggs  at  Storrs  7th 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Send  for  circular.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It  1. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

TH0MP80N’8  Imperial  Ringlets  Direct  Exhibition  Maimgo 

15  eggs— $5;  100— S25.  Breeding  perns  5  pullets  and 
cockerel— $40.  Cockerels-  $7.50  to  $25.  Si  list  please 
or  money  refunded.  1.  H  BACORN.  Seruemtsville  N  J. 

r  rlou  Brown  Leghorns,  World’*  Record  layers  Atner- 
LTcridj  ienu  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  Vork 
Winners.  Kggs.  chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Evkri.ay  K.ut>t,  Boi  18. PORTLAND,  Indiana 

BRED  TO 

w  M~JA  m  M  H.  0.  H.  1.  It  E  I»S 
Blood  of  Storrs  and  Vltitdaml  winners.  Day-old  chicks 
$80  per  100.  Order  ahead  ns  the  surplus  supply  will  he 
limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouth  port,  Alas* 

FRANCAIS ROOKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens — records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  >  ear  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
Jl'LKS  F.  Fit  A  NT  AtS  -  Wr.STHAMPTO.N  BEACH.  I*.  1..  N.  Y. 

Wllit©  ROCliS 

flood  type.  Bred  for  vigor  and  ogg  production. 
Eggs,  $2  for  15.  Stanley  Fleck,  R.  1,  Keyser,  W  Va. 

Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  KGGS  KOK  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown.  Delawar. 

DUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  My  ftock*  won  at  New  Jersey  suit*  and 
D  tdher  leading  utility  shows  this  season.  15}  (li  st  -  2 sec¬ 
onds  and  shape  and  color  specials.  Eggs.  $-..'»<)  and  $•'» 
per  setting.  HARRY  N  CONNER,  Htookton.  N.  J  • 

BABY  CHICKS  wJtS&lfESaEi 

UHUI  VlllVItW  chick*  lie  and  up.  Writ,  for 
pamphlet.  Free.  Jonx  Xack.  It.  1>.,  McAi.istehvii.lk,  Ua 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  RHODE 
ISLAND  REUS.  Gnaruntoe  safe  delivery.  I’lace  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  1’  A  K  A  1)  1  S  K 
POULTRY  FA  KM,  llox  15,  Paradise,  Teinm. 

“BABYChlX”  S&./& 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank  1  III  SITNCKIl  IDTCIIEKY.  Spmf.r.OHU. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs 

for  sale,  from  strong,  bealtliv  winter  laying  strain  $3  pet 
13.  or  $15  per  100.  Mr..  HUNK  1  ItlUTIN,  llatll.lil,  I’cnne. 

$90-00  THOUSANDS  of 

S  C.  W  Leghorn  lmhy  chirk*  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  during  May  and  June.  Lx 
cedent  strain  and  contest  records,  (luaiaii- 
1  U  U  tc*od  delivery.  Clre.  free.  Rhone  Riot  nnboro  088 

•V;;:,1, Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  S,o^mCo»J:.PN°3 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S5  ner  111.  R  U.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Registered 
Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J  VAN  OYKE.  Gstty ohuru.  Pi- 
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NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODERS 
Oil  and  Coal 

1  Our  Stock  of  nearly  a  Carload  consists  of  all  | 
|  sizes.  We  Ship  Promptly  and  pay  all  Freight  | 
s  Charges  to  your  station. 

— 

I  We  are  the  authorized  Distributors  for  Long  = 
I  island,  but  can  also  sell  whore  there  are  2 
I  no  Local  Dealers.  We  do  not  solicit  orders  = 
1  from  other  dealers’  territory. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  DELIVERED  PRICES 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

|  Southampton.  -  -  New  York  | 

. . . 

FOR  SALE 

1  Double  Deck  Newtown  Incubator  complete 
with  automatic  egg  turner — 7,200  egg  capacity. 
1  Cnndee  Incubator — 1,800  egg  capacity. 

•j4  Hoover  Carnlee  Hot  Water  Drooder. 

1  Newton  Coal  Horning  Brooder  Stove. 

MK)  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Yearling.  Hens 
and  1’ullets.  Pure  bred.  Finest  quality  slock. 
Equipment  good  as  new,  at  prices  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  Write  ns  at  once  for  prices  if 
vou  want  to  save  money.  We  are  platting  farm 
for  city  property.  CAVANAGH  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  3.  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

For  Sale  1200—1916  Candeo  Incubator  in  A-l 


FARM 


condition,  *125  F.O.B.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS 

Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  females  from  certified  Parents,  Pens 
headed  by  males  certified  by  Prof.  Rice. 
Bred  and  selected  for  generations  for  Large 
Fancy  White  Eggs.  Twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  we  oiler  you— it’s  valuable  to  us — is 
it  worth  anything  to  you  ?  Eggs  shipped  on 
receipt  of  order,  if  desired.  Baby  Chicks 
must  be  ordered  a  month  in  advance. 
GEORGE  H.  UNDERHILL.  Fort  Ann,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  REDS 

Vlbert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Kggs,  *12  per  100.  Baby 
cluck* ,  $34  per  100.  Cockerels,  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Crtryville,  N  T. 

Sp  D  I  QaHc  Large  boned,  deep  red,  200-ogg  pedi- 
.  v.  n.  I.  ncui  greed  cockerels,  $3.50.  $5.00,  $6.00 
C.  LESLIE  MASON  GENOA,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15c.  each.  John  lienning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  K.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Bine  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  per  15;  $12.40  per  100. 

It.  D. 


Catali' a  Poultry  Farm, 


Gettysburg.  Pa. 


S1IV117  *•  c-  W.  LEGHORNS.  Wo  specialize  in  this 
I  U  I  V  leading  money  making  breed  of  IARR0N  LEG- 
V/F1IA  HORNS-  Eggs  and  ehix  at  reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M  LONGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


50,000Sin"le  Comb 


I  pohnrn  HhieLo  from  our  Egg  Bask 

while  LBgnOrn  bniCKS  et  Strain  utility 

Americau-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  I-aying 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  GRAND¬ 
VIEW  STOCK  TARSI  A  HATCH  CRT,  R.  No.  1,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Pnrnoll  CERTIFIED  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS, 
UOrflOll  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  for  Sale.  Also  other  good 
Capacity  Cockerols.  £.  H  «  C.  W.  HASTINGS,  turner.  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns SSSiS p5S.d4he^ 

male.  Winners  at  Trenton,  1920.  H.  F.  S0N0ER,  Tome  Ri.er,  N  J. 


Burred  Plymouth  Koch*.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 
strain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stock. 
Send  for  circular.  GILBERT  A.  WILLIAMS,  Warwiek,  N.  V. 


Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs 


Most  beautiful  of 
all  fowl  s;  great 
layers;  perfect  pots.  Very  choice  specimens.  First 
premium  wherever  shown.  Trio,  In  cloth-covered 
coops.  $10  Eggs,  per  15,  $2.50,  from  selected  mat. 
ingi.  Order  now  for  shipment  when  desired.  All 
F.  O.  B.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  WALLACE  ARMER  &  SON 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Tompkins’  Strain.  Bred  to  Lay  and  Win.  Cocker¬ 
els,  $5.  $7  and  $10  ouch.  Kggs,  $4  and  $5  per  15.  Also 
Two  Thoroughbred  Young  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  at 
$10  each,  Mrs  FROST  LAYTON.  Mill  Neck.  L.  1..N.Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
From  the  same  mating  that  produced  our  1919  Vine- 
land  Contest  Pen  of  ten  birds  with  n  record  of  2172 
eggs.  PRICE,  $5  EACH.  Order  direct  from  this  "ad.” 
Our  official  contest  records,  285,  200  .  259,  244,  226  ami 
others.  Laywki.l  Poultry  Farm,  1T.ainvii.i  k,  Conn. 


w 


Idle  Leghorn  Kgga  from  trap  nested  stock.  $8  a  huml 
led  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME,  Winsled,  Conn 


Fur  Sain  120  s-  c-  'v-  Leghorn  Pullets— laying— *2.5* 

I  vl  vaIG  each.  Justa  Poultry  Form,  Southampton,  N.  1. 

Leghorn  Fullets 

lO-wks.-old  Pullets.  Prairie  State  ami  Blue  Hen. 
Incubators  for  sale.  Forest  Farm,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

(III  KG  LETS).  Lgqs  md  Cockerels.  Few  cockerels,  best  we 
ever  produced.  $7.  Sio,  SIS.  S2b.  s  $50  t  ack /Eggs,  S6  setting: 
o settings,  115.  It  is  poHsiule  from  these  Kinglet  eggs  to 
produce  birds  of  $50  value.  Dr.Ha  Y ma N, Doylksto wn, Fa. 

ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 
Brod  for  beauty;  Trapnested;  Bred-to-Lay.  Book 
or<ler  now  for  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Day-old- 
Clucks  or  Eight-Weeks-old  Chicks  for  the  demand 
Sf^J^reatly  exceed  our  supply.  Circular  Free. 
w-  H.  J.  Eckjiaut  -  Shohola,  Pa. 


Silver  Gampines  Kc82ir?m  jHtHdsoine.  hardy  birds. 

m  for  15.  Stock  for  sale. 

Ahe  MacPhkbson  Fa bii  Millington,  N.  .1. 

T°T,!?.Uue  Kggs  from  large,  oltl  birds.  $30  each. 

■  the  MacPhkuson  Farm  -  Millington,  N.  J. 

Columbian  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

M'lting  lists  now  ready.  J.  J.  Hording.  Albion.  Maine 
Crt„«  f-.H  •  I*  White- and  Haired  Km  Us  from 

EPPS  tor  liatcnillff  heavy  layer*.  $2  per  Fifteen. 

03  |.  |,  MoYBR,  SOUSKRTON,  IT. 

WHITE  WTAN00TTES.  Farm  liaised  Eggs.  $1.24  to  $2.50  per  15. 
Llreular  free.  Chas.  G.  Uuoads,  Douqlassvillk,  Pa. 


p.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES.  Eggs-Breeders.  Heavy  laving 
straiiL  Winner*  at  Koohester  GEO.  WARREN.  Holley.  N.T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  28.  1920: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Kraneals,  L.  I . 

Oneok  Farm,  L,  1 . 

K.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert!'.  Lenzen.  Is  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  3 . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  U . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  _ 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 


Week  Total 
44  445 


BUFF  WYAND0TTE8 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

U.  S.  Bickford.  N.  U . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  U . 

Chas.  U.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn . . 

11.  P.  Deming,  Conn . . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  K.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
L.  Anderson.  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  0RL0FFS 

VV  II  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
George  It.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  15.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  U.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  1 . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Gleuhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedgc  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirknp  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Sbiwlowbrook  Farm,  Conn.... . 

small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

15  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Uelgl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  .. 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

u.  a.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn...... . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J.  A.  llansen.  Ore . 

Alex  MeVittie,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  (Juebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

II.  S.  Dist.  Barracks,  Kau . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J .  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm, N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


Total . 
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23 
34 
34 
46 
36 
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32 

26 

32 
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16 
20 
32 
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37 

44 

30 

33 

40 

39 


31 

43 

32 

24 
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40 
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25 
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.9 
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32 


30 

46 


40 

44 

30 
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28 
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37 
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39 
43 

38 

40 

38 

34 

37 

39 

38 

31 
28 
38 
43 
43 

40 
19 
13 

37 

32 

31 

41 

23 
36 

42 
36 
21 
21 

32 
18 

19 

24 
27 
32 

35 
29 

20 
32 
29 
21 
26 

38 


265 

156 

363 

129 

438 

125 
136 
377 
333 
190 

322 

42 

92 

345 

322 

126 
316 

108 

325 


435 

414 

386 

318 

407 

290 

496 

344 


416 


480 

457 

191 

591 

450 
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171 

223 

350 

270 

280 

123 
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113 

21 

58 

224 

218 

363 

251 
438 
434 

521 

227 
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349 

276 

187 

343 

236 

417 

288 

309 
250  . 
385 

310 
278 
292 
313 
136 

252 
412 
384 

84 

63 

342 

416 

361 

400 

300 

268 

543 

320 

213 

329 

218 

89 

193 

93 

259 

270 

493 

153 

79 

161 

287 

127 

187 

169 


1195  29280 


p.-.-n’o  White  Wyandotte,  Cockerels.  Pullets.  Eggs 
Dan  Oil  o  for  hatching  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records. _ - _ K.  K.  Lewis,  Afalachtn,  New  York 

TWO  TURKEY  HENS,  H  Wild.  $IS  Each.  I2S.  (’. 

W.  Leghorn  I’u  I  lets,  Ijiying,  $2  ,;»o  Each.  1  Peacock, 
$141.  llKUTilA  M.  Tyson,  Klsisg  Sun,  Maryland 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pedigreed  males  from  hens  with  records  from  200  to  894 
eggs  head  all  of  our  pens.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  to  $4 
per  15  eggs  Also  a  few  tine  cockerels  at  $1  and  $5. 
Tl 


fiiK  Island  Hoad  Beds  Farm. 


Uamsky,  N. . 


Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  doues.T^aTn'eslIdyC 

bred,  farinraised.  MUSK0DAT  POUITRT  FARM.  North  Clymet.  N  T. 

Uainhimv  Crrrro  fri,m  imported  Barron  strain  I.egliorns 

ndlUmng  CggS  w  e.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford.  Ct. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


GROW 


High  quality,  moderate  price  and  the  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We 
believe,  and  our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  CANNOT  DUPLI¬ 
CATE  THESE  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ELSEWHERE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform 
appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in 
their  youngsters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete 
and  are  manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

100,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  Hatchery 
ON  MARCH  15th,  22nd.  29th,  APRIL  7th,  14th 
50,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Springfield  Hatchery  on  April  7th,  14th 

Black  Leghorns] 

White  Leghorns  j 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks  } 

Buff  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes 

Columbian  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Black  Minorcas 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  he  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Ktrr  Catalog  mailed  fret  on  request.  Get  it/ 


■} 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

$  7.00 

$12.50 

$25.00 

8.25 

15.00 

30.00 

9.50 

17.50 

35.00 

10.75 

20.00 

40.00 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


«a  ai 
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The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks 

Worth-While  Chicks  at  Prices  You  Can  Afford 

It’s  Economy  to  get  ROSEMONT  CHICKS.  Nine  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable  varie¬ 
ties.  Fine  in  appearance,  high  in  “business”  qualities.  From  choice  flocks  of  breeders 
kept  on  open  ranges,  insuring  health,  strength  and  vigor.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  NEW  ROSEMONT  CATALOG 

Full  of  chlc-ken  facts  and  helpful  pictures.  Don’t  fail  to  get  your  copy.  Learn  about 
Rosemont  quality  stock.  Itosemont  fair-deal  methods,  the  Rosemont  moderate  prices. 
Know  these  things  before  you  place  your  chick  order — be  sure  of  liberal  treatment  and 
satisfaction.  Get  that  catalog — send  for  it  today.  Order  March  and  April  chicks  soon. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 


ROSEMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  ] 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  Hocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
!.  Gibson  breeders  :ire  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 


per  cent  fertile,  _  _ 

productive  and  proiltable.  Sate  arrival  guaranteed, 
for  it  NOW. 


your  flock  more 
Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 


G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


KENDEL’S  SUPERIOR  STRAINS 
baby]  Famous  for  Standard 

CH  I  X  |  Bred,  Utility  Qualities 

■  All  leatlinir  br«.M?tla  including.  leghorns,  Pljr- 
HATCHING  mouth  Ro«'ka,  Roils, WyamlottOH,  Minorca*.  An- 
_  _  _  0  V’>im.i.  Brahmas.  LanicHhans,  Orpinjftons.  Prices 
E  G  G  b  .reasonable.  Circular  free. 

A.  O.  KENDEL,  238  Prospect  Ave.  •leveland,  O. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  ?-**•  healthy-?eUow8- 


aud  grow. 


Six  varieties.  They  live 
Circular  free."  E.  R.  HUMMER  t  C0..  Frcnchiimii,  N.  J, 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  Poultry 

Wyandottes,  Iioehorns.  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  An- 
conns,  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  A  Iso  Hares,  Oavios 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  SUUDER.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Just  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  mat¬ 
ings  this  year.  Big  lin’d*  with  highest  pedigree*— 
280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Baby  chicks 
—  hatching  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  l*a. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS.  B.  P.  ROCKS,  H.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Eggs  lor  Hatching 

CHOICE  COCKERELS  and  TOMS  FOR  SALE 
J.  K.  MURRAY  -  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  v£Sub55ESSl 

guaranteed.  THOMAS  REILET,  Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mu* 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  IVyan- 
dotteaRinglet  Bailed  Rocks,  Famous  Anconns,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st,  Older  at  once.  SURNT  SI0E  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Capper  Hill.  N.  J. 


Mammoth  White  Pekin  DUCK  EGGS 

Splendid  Stock.  High  Fertility.  $12  per  hundred.  Cash 
with  order.  BEECH  DALE  DUCK  FARM.  Bird-m-Haml,  Lane.  Ce.,  Pa 

White  Holland  Toms  D.  hpns-  Xo  ***■ 


Genkseo,  N.  Y. 


40c  each.  R. 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams.  Hares, Caviea,  Dogs.  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Parm,  Telford,  Pa. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular 
Sussex  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Bei.mar,  N.  J. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  c.  nr.  i..g- 

horn  eggs,  $1.60  Cor  15.  Mrs-  CLAUUIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigaa  j 

For  Sale  Game  Cockerels  £&.?«£ 

ho  strain.  Root  liuos.  Poultry  Farm,  r.  d.  Ha.  4.  Otago,  N.Y. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  VV 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Kockn,  S.  C.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  RearAale  Poultry  Farm.  Roi  IBS,  RivarNala.  N  J, 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Hocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  H iir>L I inrra 
Al.OlUH  I’OCLTUT  Ka KM,  r.  34,  l’lioanUvillo.  I’m.  UUhlUingS 


DeerBrookPodtryFarra’sRhTiiS'Sdi 

White  Diurrhea  tested  and  best  Reds  in  Storrs  1918- 
10  ei?g  lay iiu:  contest.  Hatching  eggs  $13  per 
hundred.  Pedigreed  eggs.  Send  for  mating  list. 
Address  Short  Falls,  New  Hampshire 


_ hode  Island  Red 

Eggs  from  my  good  show  and  laying  strain.  Price. 
S3  to  S5  for  15  eggs.  Write 

K.  E.  Bishop,  R  F.  D.  No.  I.  Gladstone,  M.  J. 


R.C.R.  I.  REDS-EGGS 

Vigorous  stock.  Free  Range.  B.  H.  OWEN,  Uhin.b..k,  N.T. 


Sturdy  Chicks — Spry  as  Crickets 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS  are  easy  to  raise 
because  batched  from  egg*  of  pare  strain  farm-range 
stock.  Book  your  order  now  —  shipment  any  date  desired. 

Per  too  SO  29 

White  or  Black  Leghorn*  $25.00  $12.50  $6.75 
Barred  or  Buff  Rocks  30.00  15.00  8.25 

K.  I.Keds  or  White  Wyandotte*  35.00  18.00  9.50 

Sent  Postpaid-  P r*e  Hook.  Safa  arrival  *ua  ran  toad  within  1200  cailaa. 

w.  F.  HILLPOT  BOX  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 
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OU  pay 
absolutely 
nothing  until 
you  have  used 
it  for  30  days, 

until  you  have  tried  it — tested 
it — made  sure  it  is  the  Sepa¬ 
rator  you  want.  And  then  you 
can  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
This  is  the  little  Separator  you 
have  been  looking  lor — the 
Premier  No.  2.  It  is  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  man  who  has  only 
a  few  cows,  or  for  the  woman 
who  wants  to  separate  enough 
cream  for  the  family  table  and  for  home  butter.  Every  farmer  who  keeps  cows  should  have  a  separator. 
Even  if  you  have  only  two  or  three  cows,  the  butter  fat  wasted  by  the  old  skimming  method  would 
more  than  pay  for  this  machine  the  first  year — for  the  cost  is  only  about  ten  cents  a  day.  If  you  keep 
a  large  dairy  and  sell  milk,  you  want  cream  and  butter  for  your  own  table,  and  perhaps  to  sell. 
This  wonderful  little  machine  can  be  screwed  to  the  kitchen  table  or  set  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner. 


30  Days9 
Free  Trial 

Send  no  money 
A  year  to  pay 


200  pounds  per  Hour  Capacity 

Just  right  for  the  Farm  with  3  to  5  cows.  And  a  handy  size  for 
the  big  Dairy  Farm  to  furnish  butter  and  cream  for  the  home. 

Easy  to  Clean  Capacity 


The  Premier  bowl  is  especially  sanitary.  It  is 
easy  to  take  apart  and  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  tea¬ 
cup.  It  can  be  taken  apart,  washed  and  put 
together  again  in  a  few  minutes.  A  convenient 
rust-proof  disc-holder  and  two  cleaning  brushes 
are  furnished  with  every  machine. 


Although  the  Premier  No.  2  is  rated  at  200  lbs. 
per  hour,  it  will  actually  handle  fully  300  lbs.  and 
in  an  emergency  would  care  for  the  milk  from  a 
large  herd.  ^  ,  T  i 

Order  lo-day 
You  Risk  No  Money 


Gets  the  Cream 

The  Premier  bowl  has  a  patented  device  that 
distributes  the  milk  evenly  over  the  discs,  insuring 
a  steady,  constant  flow  and  preventing  any  of  the 
cream  from  escaping  by  mixing  with  the  skim  milk. 

Easy  to  Turn 

The  light,  strong  bowl  of  the  Premier  and  its  simple, 
smooth-running  mechanism  make  it  easy  to  turn 
and  almost  noiseless.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Bell  Indicator 

A  bell,  attached  to  the  handle,  indicates  to  the 
operator  when  the  machine  is  running  too  fast 
or  too  slow.  This  unique  device  is  very  conven¬ 
ient  and  valuable. 

Automatic  Oiling 

The  oiling  system  requires  attention  only  once  a 
week.  After  the  oil  is  placed  in  the  reservoir, 
the  machine  oils  itself. 


We  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  ability  of 
Premier  No.  2  to  please  you,  that  we.  are  willing 
to  ship  it  to  you  without  a  cent  of  money  in 
advance.  You  don’t  risk  a  penny,  for  besides 
our  Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer,  you  have  a 
full  year  to  pay  and 

Our  Binding  Guarantee 

that  goes  with  all  the  machinery  and  equipment  we  sell. 

Think  of  it — 30  days’  free  trial  without  paying  a 
cent.  A  year  to  pay,  in  twelve  monthly  payments. 
If,  after  30  days  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  worth  all  we  ask  and  mor?,  just  return  it  to 
us  at  our  expense.  The  full  price  of  the  Premier 
No.  2  is  $27.00,  which  you  pay  in  twelve 
monthly  payments  of  $2  25  each,  starting  at  the 
end  of  30  days’  trial.  With  a  four -legged  steel 
Stand,  the  price  is  $33.00.  If  you  prefer  to  pay 
cash  in  full,  there  is  a  discount  of  five  per  cent. 
Write  to-day.  You  lose  money  every  day  you 
do  not  have  this  separator. 


E.  I 


“It’s  Been  June  Pasture  All  Winter” 

Says  Silas  Low 

‘‘You  ought  to  see  my  cows,  how  fat  and  sleek 
they  are.  And  milk — why  no  summer  milk 
ever  had  anything  on  this.  And  it’s  all  be¬ 
cause  of  my 

Harder  Silos 
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“I  filled  ’em  up  last  fall  ami  all 
through  the  cold  weather  my  stock  had 
the  finest  food  a  cow  ever  munched. 
That’s  why  every  Spring  they  are  In 
such  great  shape  and  my  bank  balance 
is  even  better.” 

Progressive  dairymen  everywhere  use 
the  Harder.  For  21  years  it  has  been 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  leading  State  In¬ 
stitutions. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  siloa 
— also  the  story  of  Silaa 
low.  Both  are  free. 


Harder  Mfg.  Corporation 

Box  11  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


IWhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal." 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  feeding  Po¬ 
land  China  sows  before  farrowing:  also 
after  pigs  are  horn  ?  Also  a  ration  for 
pigs  when  weaned,  expecting  to  force 
them  for  hone  and  size.  No  tankage  is 
available.  n.  s. 

Delaware. 

You  have  failed  to  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what,  feeding  stuffs  you  may 
have  at  hand,  and  invariably  one  should 
build  up  a  ration  around  tin*  products  that 
he  may  have  produced  on  his  own  farm. 
The  Poland  Chinas  are  noted  for  their 
early  maturing  qualities,  and  they  re¬ 
spond  rapidly  to  generous  feeding.  There 
is  danger,  therefore,  of  over-feeding  brood 
sows  of  this  type.  Much  would  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  flesh  that  they  are  car¬ 
rying.  I  would  supply  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  by  means  of  slat  racks,  -and  allow 
them  to  have  all  that  they  would  eat  of 
this  roughage.  In  addition.  1  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  amount  of  ear  corn  sn  as 
to  enable  the  sows  to  gain  about  1  ID. 
a  day  during  their  gestation  period.  Ear 
corn  and  Alfalfa  will  provide  a  balanced 


stuck  breeding  operations  the  types 
and  breeds  of  livestock  that  prevail  in 
their  district.  They  prefer  to  introduce 
some  new  type  or  breed  of  animal,  think¬ 
ing  perhaps  that  they  can  achieve  success 
in  developing  a  new  breeding  enterprise. 
Invariably  they  fail  in  their  undertaking. 
Wo  do  not  need  any  more  breeds  or  types 
of  livestock  in  this  country.  What  we 
need  is  a  rigid  selection  and  systematic 
mating  of  the  breeds  now  that  are  known 
to  lie  adapted  to  our  conditions.  A  recent 
inquiry  concerning  tin*  so-called  “Saddle¬ 
back”  pigs  lias  prompted  us  to  publish 
the  picture  shown.  Originally  this 
breed  of  swine  was  known  as  ‘•Thin  Rind’’ 
in  this  country,  a  name  indicating  that 
the  animals,  when  properly  fitted  and 
marketed,  yielded  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  edible  meat.  More  recently 
the  name  has  been  changed  to  Hamp¬ 
shire,  aud  the  breed  has  been  given  wide 
publicity  by  the  Hampshire  Record  As¬ 
sociation.  They  arc  extensively  produced 
in  sections  of  Indiana,  and  arc  gaining  in 
popularity  throughout  the  corn  belt. 


Pig-feeding  Questions 

1.  Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  a  sow  next 
Spring  and  keep  lier  and  tin*  pigs,  say, 
eight  ol*  10.  and  buy  all  of  the  feed  except 


A  IFcsse®  Saddleback  Sow 

ration  for  brood  sows  that  have  been  well 
grown,  provided  the  feeder  exercises  av¬ 
erage  judgment  in  insisting  that  they  eat 
their  full  share  of  the  Alfalfa  or  clover. 
The  addition  of  oats  to  the  ration  would 
improve  its  usefulness,  as  farrowing  time 
approached,  as  it  would  provide  additional 
blood  and  muscle  forming  materials.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  include  wheat  bran  in 
a  ration  for  brood  sows  that  relish  the 
Alfalfa,  for  they  can  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  phosphates  from  this  le¬ 
gume. 

After  the  brood  sows  farrow  I  should 
use  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
eorumeal.  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings 
to  which  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal  lias  been 
added.  Alfalfa  should  still  be  acceptable. 
After  the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old  1 
should  install  a  self-feeder,  and  provide 
shelled  corn,  ground  oats  aud  tankage,  if 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  these  protein-car¬ 
rying  concentrates.  Brood  sows  that 
raise  a  litter  of  eight  or  nine  pigs  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  full  ration  <>f  grain  and  should 
he  fed,  all  they  will  clean  up  with  relish. 
Likewise  the  pigs  will  begin  to  eat  when 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old  :  another 
reason  why  the '  self-feeder  is  well  suited 
for  use  at  this  time. 

The  pigs  should  be  weaned  when  they 
are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old,  at  which 
time  they  could  be  fed  a  ration  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  to  which  lias  been  added  10  per 
cent  of  tankage  or  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal. 

If  they  have  access  to  forage  crops  their 
grain  ration  should  be  limited  to  - 1  '■>  lbs. 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  per  day. 
This  allowance  should  be  continued  until 
the  pigs  weigh  Hi.”  lbs.,  when  they  should 
be  gradually  plaeed  on  full  feed,  fattened 
and  marketed  as  soon  as  they  weigh  from 
1*00  to  lbs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
middlings  to  pigs  after  they  weigh  •”><»  lbs., 
provided  they  take  kindly  to  the  corn, 
ground  oats  and  tankage.  If  you  desire 
to  grow  these  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  or  if  they  are  merely  intended  for 
market,  they  should  have  free  access  to  a 
mineral  mixture  made  by  mixing  salt, 
cbai'coal.  bom-meal,  ground  limestone  and 
rock  phosphate  in  equal  proportions,  aud 
keeping  this  combination  accessible  at  all 
times. 


The  Wessex  Saddleback  Hog 

It  is  a  curious,  fact  that  there  are  any 
number  of  farmers  in  this  country  who 
are  not  content  to  utilize  in  their 


and  Litter  of  Jl  J‘i>is 

the  following:  Two  acres  of  rape  as  pas¬ 
ture  and  one  acre  of  corn  to  hog  down  in 
the  Fall  and  some  skim-auilk?  2.  How 
long  would  one  acre  of  corn  last  for  10 
150-lb.  pigs  where  they  hog  it  down?  3. 
About  what  would  my  feed  hill  be,  as  a 
1-oUgli  estimate?  Feed  is  $3  per  cwt.  4. 
Which  is  more  profitable  to  raise,  popcorn 
or  onions,  considering  labor  spent,  etc.? 
The  land  is  one-half  acre  of  sandy  loam 
and  quite  free  from  weeds.  E. w. 

New  York. 

1.  You  could  make  no  better  use  of  the 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  or  corn  that  you  intend 
to  grow,  and  the  skim-milk,  than  to  use 
them  as  forage  and  feed  for  a  brood  sow 
and  litter  of  pigs.  It  would  not  he  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  buy  very  much  feed,  pro¬ 
vided  you  did  not  have  her  farrow  until 
the  rape  was  large  enough  to  pasture.  Of 
course  you  would  have  to  supply  some 
ear  corn  and  Alfalfa  hay  to  the  brood  sow 
during  the  Winter,  but  they  would  obtain 
a  great  amount  of  nourishment  from  the 
forage  crops  after  they  were  two  or  three 
mouths  old.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to 
feed  2 x/±  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for  each  l<k) 
lbs.  of  five  weight,  even  though  they  have 
access  to  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  skim- 
milk.  You  could  use  oats  and  corn  large¬ 
ly  to  supply  these  materials,  as  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  purchase  any  tankage 
where  you  have  plenty  of  skim-milk. 

2.  An  acre  of  corn  ought  to  yield  40 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  A  pig  weighing 
125  lbs.  will  eat  from  •”»  to  7  lbs.  of  corn 
per  day.  provided  he  is  on  full  feed  and 
lifts  access  to  green  corn  on  the  stalk. 
Therefore,  one  acre  of  corn  intended  for 
hogging  down  would  satisfy  10  jugs  for  a 
little  over  30  days. 

3.  .V s  a  general  average,  the  feeder  does 
very  well  if  lie  realizes  100  lbs.  of  gain  or 
actual  weight  from  450  lbs.  of  feed.  If 
you  have  an  acre  of  corn  available  aud 
two  acres  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  your  feed  bill  ought  not  to 
exceed  $0  per  animal  during  the  season. 

4.  Comparisons  are  unfair  without  facts 
to  substantiate  them.  While  I  appreciate 
that  the  production  of  onions  i-  a  special¬ 
ized  line  of  market  gardening,  and  that  it. 
requires  special  soil  and  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  production.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
quite  as  profitable  a  crop  as  one  could 
grow  if  the  conditions  are  favorable.  I 
should  say,  that  onions  ought  to  be  more 
profitable  than  popcorn.  However,  this  is 
not  based  upon  actual  experience. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  571. 

SINGLE  man,  thorough,  practical,  experienced 
farmer,  good  references,  wants  position  ns 
farm  manager.  Address  GLENN  J.  BARBER, 
Elba,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  or  manager  wants 
position  April  1;  married;  four  children; 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming, 
dairying,  live  stock,  fruit,  vegetable  gardening 
and  all  farm  machinery;  can  produce  results; 
best  of  references;  a  good  Christian  man;  no 
bad  habits.  Address  BOX  21,  Madison,  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  capable  of  taking 
entire  charge  of  general  or .  specialized  work, 
wishing  to  change  April  1,  seeks  situation  on 
estate  or  farm  where  ability,  industry  and  in¬ 
tegrity  are  appreciated;  indorsed  by  present  em¬ 
ployer;  other  references.  BOX  107,  Bantam, 
Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER  of  large  estate,  years  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  college  graduate,  open  for 
position  April  tirst;  thorough  knowledge  of  till 
live  stock,  machinery,  tractors;  etlicient  business 
methods;  I  have  never  disappointed  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  my  employers,  which  they  will  b'  glad 
to  tell  you.  R.  E.  MacMURCHIE,  Lionvil’.e,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man  as  farmer- 
gardener;  Scotch  nationality;  Protestant:  age 
33  years;  wife  and  8  children,  ages  10  to  13: 
lifetime  experience  in  growing  of  all  crops  and 
vegetables;  conscientious  worker  and  non- 
smoker;  can  furnish  best  references;  Peekskill 
section  preferred,  Westchester  Co.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  ns  working  foreman  or 
manager,  or  would  consider  other  work  on 
up-to-date  farm;  10  years  as  foreman  in  my 
present  place;  married:  no  children;  age  35 
years;  American;  life  experience  on  farm:  refer¬ 
ences:  give  full  particulars  and  salary  in  lirst 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6681,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MAN,  age  33,  American,  single,  desires  position 
on  up-to-date  farm;  salary  no  object;  comfor¬ 
table  quarters  and  congenial  surroundings  essen¬ 
tial:  two  years’  experience.  H.  GOTTHEIMER, 
1240  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City;  care 
Richman. 


WANTED- — Position  as  farm  teamster  or  tractor 
driver;  single;  American;  reference:  give  full 
particulars  tirst  letter.  ADVERTISER  6678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County, 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows,  6  horses,  etc.;  price  $100  per  acre;  or 
will  sell  with  stock  and  machinery:  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — live-acre  poultry  farm,  on  main 
road,  25  miles  from  New  York:  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion:  good  house.  ADVERTISER  6601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  stocked  dairy  farm,  with 
option  to  buy  after  one  year.  VAN  WYCK, 
4324  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  rent,  equipped  and  stocked  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  Virginia  or  Maryland  pre¬ 
ferred:  privilege  of  buying;  house  and  farm 
must  be  modern  in  every  particular:  near  good 
market.  ADVERTISER  6687,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IDEAL  commuter’s  farm  on  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 

loo  acres;  tile  drained,  highly  cultivated,  fully 
equipped,  tractor,  gas  engines,  machinery,  etc.; 
28-acre  apple  and  peach  orchard;  20  acres  wood¬ 
land:  9-room  modern  house,  hot  and  cold  water, 
private  system,  bath,  toilet,  hot  water  heating: 
tenant  house,  barns,  garage,  etc.;  steel  corn  crib; 
4  laying  houses,  3  brooder  houses,  5  incubators, 
etc.:  300  White  Leghorns,  exceptional  layers;  3 
cows,  3  pigs,  Belgian  hares,  etc.;  1920  Ford 
auto;  2  brooks,  2  improved  springs:  macadam 
road:  mile  to  center  of  Bernardsville;  price 
$28,000:  $10,000  cash;  a  bargain.  BOX  5,  Ber¬ 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  for  cash  or  shares,  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped;  about  10  cows.  REEG, 
1276  Clay  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  miles  from  New  York  City. 

V\  mile  Katonah  station:  Colonial  house.  12 
rooms,  2  baths,  modern  improvements;  modern 
barn  and  poultry  house;  2  acres;  more  land  may 
be  had:  price  $12,000;  buildings  on  place  could 
not  now  be  built  for  $25,000.  ADVERTISER 
6682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultrymnn  and  dairyman  desire  run 
farm  on  shares,  or  other  proposition.  HENRY 
V.  GINSBURG,  4121  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm;  may  lie  inclined  to 
general;  marketing  distance  N.  Y.  C. ;  partly 
stocked.  HENRY  V.  GINSBURG,  4121  Third 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

• - - - -  ■  -  - -  t 

FARMER  AND  WIFE  to  run  farm  of  75  acres, 
on  shares  or  salary;  no  children;  mnn  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  farmer:  wife  to  help  with 
housework;  good  accommodations  in  house  with 
owner.  Address  BOX  264,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


MAN  to  farm  two-acre  tract  in  Brooklyn;  50-50 
basis.  Address  AMERICAN,  Station  G,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  experienced  young  men  would  like  position 
May  1  on  60-100-acre  farm,  not  dairy,  with 
option  of  buying  in  Fall  or  Spring;  in  lower  N. 
Y.  or  N.  J.  Send  photos,  etc.,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted  to  run  a  farm  on  shares:  farm 
located  on  Long  Isluud,  30  miles  from  New 
Vork;  55  acres,  at  present  stocked  with  regis¬ 
tered  cows  and  pigs ;  also  chickens  and  ducks; 
all  modern  machinery;  fine  buildings  and  horses; 
must  have  own  help.  Write  J.  G.  VENETOS, 
Ji9  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares;  I 
the  land  and  some  machinery.  C.  D. 
black.  Somerville,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Established  store,  dwelling,  wagon 
acre  land;  reason  illness.  EDGAR 
MERSON,  nopeweli,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 325  acres; 
i  olio  -v  11  '  under  cultivation;  good  ’ 
i.ooo  peach  trees;  rent  $1,500,  inelu 
ISS.'oa.feed,  all  machinery;  price,  $ 
MEYERS,  nonewcll,  N  J. 


FOR  SALE— 141  acres,  Madison  Co.,  in  Alfal 
section  of  State;  fine  Timothy,  clover,  houi 
arns,  pears,  apple  orchard,  wells,  spring,  woe 
timber  almost  pay  for  farm;  stock;  tools:  $8,0< 
best  terms.  BOX  234,  Morrisvllle,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  SALE — CC5  acres;  one  of  the  good  farms  in 
Central  New  York;  good  buildings,  water,  tim¬ 
ber:  one  mile  to  railroad  station,  j.  H.  YOUNG, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 31  >4  acres,  Saratoga  County,  suit¬ 
able  poultry  or  market  gardening;  good  build¬ 
ings;  no  ugenls.  BOX  58,  R,  3,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

FOR  SALE — 27-acre  fruit  farm;  3,200  peach, 
pear  and  apple  trees;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit 
for  family  use;  good  nine-room  house,  fruit 
house,  barn,  etc.:  spring  and  well  water;  % 
mile  to  shipping  station;  8%  miles  to  Ithaca  and 
Cornell  University.  Write  GLENSIDE  OR¬ 
CHARD,  318  West  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Six  or  seven-room  house,  barn, 
ground  for  garden:  New  York  State  preferred. 
G.  GILMORE,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Grain  farm,  about  225  acres, 
Wheatland.  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Roches¬ 
ter.  J.  It.  McVEAN,  Barnard,  N.  Y. 


SIXTY-ACRE  fertile  valley  farm;  near  State 
road,  markets  and  school:  good  buildings  and 
water,  stock  and  tools;  $5,800;  $2,800  cash. 
FRED  D.  WARD,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


700-ACRE  stock,  fruit,  grass  and  truck  farm; 

tine  climate;  fish  and  oysters.  E.  L.  &  A.  L. 
SELTZER.  Marion  Station,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 121-acre  grain  farm,  Mayes  Co.. 

Oklahoma,  on  easy  terms,  or  will  exchange 
for  land  in  Southwest  Virginia  or  East  Tennessee 
or  Northwest  North  Carolina.  BOX  974,  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  Vermont’s  high  grade  stock 
and  dairy  farms;  254  acres:  located  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  Addison  Co.,  3  miles  from  Middlebury. 
For  full  particulars  address  T.  J.  MACMURTRY, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


NO  RENTING?  Why  not  buy?  Commuter’s 
farm,  30  acres:  roomy  dwelling:  bath  room; 
driven  well;  2  barns,  greenhouse,  icehouse:  large 
orchards  and  asparagus  beds;  church,  school, 
stores,  (lost  office  and  country  club  close  by; 
also  railroad  station  (ample  trains  to  Newark, 
Paterson.  New  York  City);  make  your  leisure 
healthful  and  profitable  in  picturesque  region  of 
mountain  and  lnkes;  building  lot  value  in  pros¬ 
pect:  $18,500;  larger  acreage  if  desired.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


176-ACRE  farm:  good  water  and  buildings;  tim¬ 
ber  will  insure  purchaser:  fields  can  lie  tractor 
worked;  3  miles  from  town.  ADVERTISER 
6661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-lb.  Davis  swing  churn;  Mast  Foos 
force  pump;  ear  corn  crusher;  Red  ripper  hay 
press  ami  wire:  one  Syracuse  two-way  sulky 
plow.  JACOB  H.  ROOSA.  Milford,  Del. 
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Need  We  Say  More? 


Big,  smooth 
beauties  like 
these,  clean 
and  solid  all 

the  way  through,  .  V 

h9h 

are  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of 


HUBBARD’S 

HELPFUL 
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contain  much 
valuable  fertili¬ 
zer  (information. 
Free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 

R0GER&HUBBARDC2 

DEPT.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 


WILL  SELL  together  or  separate  three  farms. 

20  miles  from  Trenton,  N.  ,T. ;  40,  100  and  108 
acres,  respectively;  small  stone  house  on  40 
acres;  suitable  for  poultry  or  fruit  farm;  used 
for  pasture;  price  $2,000:  100-acre  farm;  5-room 
stone  house:  500  pear.  150  apple  trees,  one  acre 
grapes:  Inrge  lioghouse,  21  stalls,  sheep  housP, 
large  barn  and  chicken  houses;  about  70  aeres 
cleared:  price  $5,000;  108  acres,  all  in  high  state 
of  cultivation:  large  stone  house:  7  bedrooms; 
slate  roof:  large  barn  with  slate  roof,  stocked 
17  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  farm  utensils,  out¬ 
buildings.  chicken  houses,  blacksmith  shop,  etc.; 
will  be  sold  witti  or  without  stock:  price  $10,000; 
easy  terms.  DR.  E.  CARMAN,  118  W.  Merrick 
Road,  Freeport.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 37-acre  farm;  30x56-ft.  basement 
barn;  7-room  house;  watpr  pumped  under  pres¬ 
sure  in  house  and  barn;  all  kinds  of  fruit:  4-aere 
woodlot :  214  miles  from  railroad,  3  from  trol¬ 
ley,  7  from  Jamestown;  will  sell  stock  and  tools 
If  preferred.  For  particulars  write  A.  ENG- 
M’ND.  R.  No.  77.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED —  Fnrtlos  to  run  inn;  25  rooms;  start 
tomorrow;  little  money:  woman  with  snap; 
particulars.  BALDWIN,  Lee,  Mass. 


228  ACRES.  Central  New  York:  all  new  ma¬ 
chinery:  fine  Holstein  dairy:  horses  wagons, 
sleighs,  harness,  chickens;  all  tools;  Hlnman 
milking  machines.  Particulars,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — To  rent,  option  to  buy  in  year 
or  two:  80  to  150  aeres,  pnrtly  rolling  and 
level;  not  too  stony;  good  house,  barn,  etc.; 
some  tillnhle.  pasture  and  woodland:  bow 
watered:  honest  distance  and  road  condition 
from  town  and  schools;  advise  fully,  give  lowest 
rent,  cash  price  and  when  possession  can  be  had. 
R.  R.  CARRYL,  119  Locust  St.,  River  Falls, 
Wis. 


400-ACRE  dairy  farm,  200  cleared,  in  Southern 
New  York,  near  railroad  town,  churches, 
school:  80  head  stock;  modern  machinery;  all 
field  work  done  with  tractor:  truck,  -  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded:  $20,000:  write  for  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying.  10 
to  20-acre  farm:  poultry  and  fruit;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6650,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 250-acre  dairy  farm.  If  interested, 
address  BOX  W,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — First-class  poultry  farm  on  main 
road  on  Long  Island,  where  all  produce  can  be 
sold  at  door:  equipped  with  incubators  and 
brooders:  stocked  with  pigeons,  chickens  and 
ducks;  also  rabbits;  farm  about  30  miles  from 
New  York:  55  acres  or  less  if  desired;  all  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  horses  if  desired.  Write  J. 
G.  VENETOS,  379  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  aeres;  seven-room  house;  100 
fruit  trees;  other  outbuildings;  on  State  road, 
near  Rarnegnt  Bay;  good  fishing  and  gunning: 
price  one  thousand  dollars  to  quick  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  ALBERT  CARLSON,  Westport,  Conn. 


FO  R  SALE — -118-aere  farm:  1%  miles  from 
county  seat,  school,  churches.  R.  R..  trolley; 
on  macadam  road;  good  buildings;  level  land, 
no  stones;  priced  right;  immediate  possession. 
Owner.  II.  KELLS,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Farm.  79  aeres;  smooth,  level 
ground;  1^4  miles  from  R.  R.  station;  Includ¬ 
ing  stock  and  machinery;  rare  bargain.  M.  L. 
TREBLE.  Pond  Eddy,  Fa. 


POULTRY  F’ARM  for  sale:  6- room  house;  50 
fruit  trees,  etc.:  near  Central  New  Jersey 
railroad  station:  one  hour  from  New  York; 
price  $2,500  if  sold  by  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
6675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OPPORTUNITY — Organization  operating 
large  agricultural  interests  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  n  few  men  who  have  hail  practical 
experience  and  arc  anxious  to  own  farms.  FAilI 
particulars  on  application  to  ADVERTISER  6674. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  stock  farm  for  sale;  103  acres:  400 
8-year  apple,  400  5-year  peach:  Alfalfa; 
suitable  for  tractor;  Central  New  Jersey:  no 
mosquitos.  ADVERTISER  6670.  care  Rural  Now- 
Yorker. 


200-ACRE  tint  dairy,  grain  farm,  near  good 
markets,  schools,  churches,  stations;  owners. 
G.,  BOX  18,  Great  Bend,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm;  wood  for  home  use; 

apples,  plums,  small  fruits;  house  and  ell,  12 
rooms,  arranged  for  two  families;  heat,  water 
upstairs  and  down;  l'j  miles  village,  steam  and 
electric  lines:  10  miles  Portland:  good  chance 
to  market  garden;  include  sulky  plow,  manure 
spreader,  harrows,  year’s  dressing;  impaired 
health  reason  of  sale.  Price  $4,500.  HOWARD 
T.  SMALL,  Gorham,  Me. 


FARM  i  anted,  near  New  York  or  large  town; 

about  •  »  acres:  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SALE — Big  paying  high-class  dairy  farm, 
212  acres;  2  miles  from  town,  depot,  cream¬ 
ery;  land  lays  rolling;  well  and  spring  water; 
cut  100  tons  hay;  2-story.  13-room  house;  barn. 
36x80;  lighting  system;  cement  basement;  water 
in;  tie  up  45  head;  Perfection  milking  machine; 
40  registered  IIolstein-F'riesian,  4  horses.  50 
chickens  and  all  farming  tools;  building  alone 
could  not  bo  built  for  $12,000;  evervthing  goes 
for  $20,000:  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  6664, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


720-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y..  for 
sale;  new  buildings,  worth  $15,000  ;  400.000  ft. 
choice  heavy  timber:  water  piped  to  buildings; 
price.  $22,000  if  sold  at  once.  THOMAS  HAS- 
LETT,  Seneca,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm,  Monmouth  Co:,  N.  J.: 

7  miles  from  Freehold,  Asbury  Park  and  Lake- 
wood,  three  of  the  best  markets;  good  6-room 
house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  chicken  house; 
good  water,  good  roads;  about  100  apple,  pear 
and  peach  trees:  level  ground,  easily  worked 
and  suitable  for  potatoes,  trucking  or  poul¬ 
try:  1%  miles  to  depot;  near  school:  price 
$4,000.  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  6660,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 106 -acre  dairy  farm:  basement  barn. 

silo,  11-room  house:  all  other  buildings  in 
good  repair;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation; 
price.  $2,500.  For  information,  write  owner,  R. 
G.  CURRIER,  Little  Meadows,  Pa. 


A  RENSSELAER  County,  New  York,  dairy  farm 
for  sale  or  rent:  fully  equipped;  write  fur 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6676,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SAI.E — 115  acres;  20  acres  rich  loam,  bal¬ 
ance  timber;  buildings;  fine  for  Summer  home; 
poultry,  fruit,  truck;  $1,500  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  for  sale  of  54  acres;  all  fruit;  3  miles 
from  Hudson.  N.  Y.,  on  State  road.  ADVER- 
TISER  64192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  10- 
20-acre  farm,  within  50  miles  of  N.  Y.:  high 
and  dry:  state  price  and  full  particulars.  11. 
JOHNSON,  264  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — 217  acres,  dairy  and  potato  farm; 

located  Broome  County,  N.  Y.;  60  rods 

from  main  State  highway,  between  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo;  good  state  cultivation; 
new  house.  2  barns;  gravity  spring  water; 
plenty  wood,  some  timber;  25  head  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle.  mostly  purebreds;  3  horses;  good  line  farm¬ 
ing  tools;  is  paying  good  interest  for  a  $16,000 
investment;  $13,000  takes  everything,  or  the 
Imre  farm  at  $30  |a>r  acre:  buy  direct.  Address 
DWIGHT  MANOR  STOCK  FARM.  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — 180-acre  farm:  36  woods,  10  plowed: 

produces  200  bn.  potatoes  |>er  acre:  2  tons  hay 
per  acre:  well  seeded  and  fenced;  orchard;  good 
9-room  house,  barn  and  new  tool  shed;  2  miles  to 
railroad,  village;  priced  right;  with  or  without 
tools;  small  payment  down.  HUBERT  C. 
BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles:  state  your  needs  and 
get  our  price.  C.  ORCHARD-SMITH,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rates  steel  mule  tractor;  first-class 
condition;  used  one  week;  pulls  three  plows: 
selling  my  farm;  references.  J.  M.  WATKINS, 
Oxford  Valley,  Pa. 


F'OR  SALE — Pure  evaporated  maple  syrup;  $3 
per  gallon.  S.  FI.  JONES,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Amber  extracted  honev  in  12-lb. 

cans,  $3.60,  delivered.  I.  J.  STRINGHAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon; 

orders  booked  now;  sample  sent.  ROBERT 
OLIVER,  Cralglea  Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  extracted  honey:  60  lbs., 
$16.00  f.  o.  b. ;  sample,  25  cents.  J.  C. 
HICKS,  BelleviUe;  N.  Y. 


BROODERS — Three  standard  coal-burning,  500- 
chick  size,  like  new:  $15  each;  500-chick  size 
oil  brooders,  $13  each.  D.  W.  GOODL1NG. 
Richfield,  Pa. 


BOARD  on  farm  wanted,  witli  private  family 
preferred:  four  adults  and  child:  five  rooms  or 
cottage;  within  three  hours  of  New  York.  T., 
237  Marlborough  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  60-egg  Cyphers  electric  incu¬ 
bator:  one  electric  brooder;  one  extra  electric 
heater:  $25.00:  worth  $75.00.  DR.  JOHNSTON, 
210  Market  Street,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 200-egg  Standard  Reliable  incuba¬ 
tor:  practically  good  as  new;  crated  and 
shipped.  $20.  HENRY  JURGENSEN,  Rockdale, 
N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  F'OR  SALE— New  in  1919;  six 
440-egg  Reliable.  $27;  one  older,  440-egg,  $22. 
W.  ALLEN,  Mansfield,  Muss. 


I’OR  SALE — Cushman  4  h.  p.  engine,  like  new, 
$130.00:  liA  h.  p.  Bull  Dog  engine,  $25.00. 
WM.  V.  HEURICH.  Column,  Mieh. 


TWELVE  horsepower  "New  Way”  gas  engine; 

excellent  condition.  RAYMOND  B.  ARNOLD, 
Milan,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  fruit  and  potato  sprayer; 

price.  $35;  Stnr  Feed  grinder,  $30;  Mann’s 
bont^  grinder,  $15.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley, 

WANTED — Three  cars  of  good  mixed  hay; 

grade  good  No.  2;  will  take  mixed  car  of 
straw;  also  oats  wanted;  will  furnish  bags. 
THOMAS  J.  McDERMOTT,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Carload  wheat  or  oat  straw;  quote 
price.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washing- 
tonville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ('lark  double-action  twelve-disk  har¬ 
row.  SETH  PALMER,  Troy.  Va. 


WANTED — Power  cane  mill,  second-hand,  me¬ 
dium  size,  good  condition:  state  price  and 
make  and  condition.  R.  2,  BOX  1,  Millsboro, 
Del. 


WANTED — Cyphers  incubator;  also  good  out¬ 
door  brooder.  C.  GULICK,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y. 


CLAMS — By  parcel  post :  shipped  same  day  as 
taken  from  water;  25  large  ones  for  $1.00  in 
2nd  zone;  $1.20  in  3rd  zone.  CEDAR  CREST 
FARM,  It.  No.  1.  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Steel  gristmill:  $75:  cost  $200:  or 
exchange.  ADRIAN  SANFORD.  Oxford. 
N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  incubator;  three 
thousand  capacity;  three  hundred  dollars; 
crated  f.  o.  b.  Stockton.  N.  J.  E.  R.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Skim-milk,  cheese;  please  quote 
price  on  10  to  25  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  Danbury.  It.  S. 
niSCOCK,  Danbury,  Conn. 


INCUBATOR  wanted;  600-egg  Buckeye.  ROY 
FLECK,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 140-egg  Champion  Belle  City  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder:  used  twice:  both  for  $12.00. 
CLINTON  FICAL,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALE — 100-egg  Prairie  State  incubator; 

two  pens  Carolina  Blue  games:  1  stag.  2  pul¬ 
lets  in  each;  $15.  MRS.  NAN  R.  DAVIS, 
Queenstown,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  oyster  shell  crusher 
or  a  sand  crusher  for  a  6  horsepower  gas  en¬ 
gine.  ADVERTISER  6679,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


25  II.  P.  STUDERAKKR  gasoline  engine;  4 
cyl.,  2  pulleys;  26-inch  cord  wood  saw.  belt; 
guaranteed  first-class  running  order  LEWIS 
DAVIDSON.  Sarahsvllle,  O. 


F’OR  SALE — 165-acre  farm  with  16-acre  apple  or¬ 
chard  just  getting  in  prime:  200  |w>ar  trees.  5 
years  old:  had  over  2,<XXi  bids,  of  apples  last 
year:  farm  produced  over  1,000  bit.  of  grain  and 
43,000  lbs.  of  milk:  7-room  house,  wood  house, 
separator  house  and  wagon  house,  all  compara¬ 
tively  new:  hog  house  and  large  barn:  telephone 
in  house;  mail  delivered;  price  $18, (XX).  A.  H. 
SMITH,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  on  tractor  10-20  or 
larger.  Frick  12  ta.p.  steam  tractor  engine  in 
excellent  condition.  J.  I.  IIERETER,  It.  4, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious; 

by  parcel  post  2nd  and  3rd  zones,  12  lbs.. 
$4.50  6  lbs.,  $2.35:  by  express,  not  prepaid.  60 
lhs.,  $18.00:  24  one-pound  jars.  $8.50.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS..  Hallowell,  Me. 


BOARDING  HOUSE,  30  rooms,  furnished;  poul¬ 
try  houses,  fruits,  woodland,  acreage:  2  miles 
town;  50  miles  New  York.  THE  PINELAND. 
English  town,  N.  J. 


F’OR  SALF) — John  Deere  No.  3  tractor  plow; 

three  14-in.  bottoms;  used  four  days  in  demon¬ 
stration;  guaranteed  good  as  new:  price  $75, 
f.  o.  b.  Hamlin.  N.  Y.  WILLIAMS  BROS. 


40-LR.  BOX  ORANGES  or  grapefruit,  shipped 
express  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi,  $5  per 
box.  II.  BABCOCK,  Box  1827,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  o£  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Inclosed  find  clipping  from  yesterday’s 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  quality  of  seed  these 
people  can  be  presumed  to  furnish. 

New  Yoi'k.  c.  A  a. 

The  advertisement  in  question  reads  as 
follows : 

Wanted  —  Yellow  eight-rowed  flint 
corn,  from  crops  husked  and  cribbed  early 
in  fall.  Address  or  ’phone  L.  P.  Gunson 
&  Co.,  1  Ambrose  St. 

No  doubt  the  corn  purchased  through 
this  advertisement  will  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  to  farmers  as  some  wonderful 
new  variety  at  a  fabulouss  price.  This  is 
a  fair  assumption,  as  we  never  yet  heard 
of  the  Gunson  or  Higbie  agents  offering 
just  ordinary  farm -grown  seeds.  No 
siree — their  seeds  are  always  superior  to 
any  ever  grown  before! 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  whether  the 
following  firms  are  reliable  to  deal  with? 
United  Food  &  Fur  Association.  820  W. 
48th  St..  New  York  City;  Standard  Food 
&  Fur  Association,  800  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Frank  II.  Cross,  “America’s 
Big  Rabbit  Man,”  6407  Ptidge  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  w.  J. 

New  York. 

New  York,  St.  Louis  or  other  large 
cities  are  not  congenial  atmosphere  for 
the  raising  of  rabbits  or  other  pet  stock. 
We  do  not  recommend  dealings  with  these 
dealers  or  “jockeys.”  The  big  profits 
they  figure  out  in  raising  rabbits  are  just 
on  a  par  with  the  fairy  stories  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  hog  ranch  schemes.  Those  who 
like  pet  stock  and  are  favorably  situated 
for  breeding  and  raising  them  may  find 
the  business  fairly  profitable  as  a  side 
line,  but  the  amateur  must  not  expect  to 
get  rich  quickly  on  the  profits.  To  those 
who  desire  to  make  a  start  in  this  line  of 
breeding  our  advice  would  be  to  get  foun¬ 
dation  stock  from  some  breeder  in  the 
line.  We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
failure  of  the  United  Food  &  Fur  Co.  to 
live  up  to  its  agreements  with  customers. 

There  has  been  placed  in  my  hands 
for  collection  a  claim  against  you 
amounting  to  fifty  dollars  ($50)  and  in¬ 
terest,  on  a  trade  acceptance  signed  by 
you  on  September  12.  1619,  running  to  the 
Fanners’  Consumers  Carbide  Company, 
which  you  failed  to  pay.  I  am  under  in¬ 
struction  to  commence  suit  unless  this 
is  settled  within  the  next  10  days.  I 
trust  you  will  not  make  this  necessary. 

I  would,  of  course,  commence  action 
in  Clinton  County  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  would  mean  very  heavy  and  un¬ 
necessary  expense  to  you.  Please  let  me 
have  remittance  without  further  delay 
and  I  will  return  your  trade  acceptance, 
together  with  the  certificate  of  stock.  If 
I  do  not  hear  from  you  within  10  days,  I 
shall  commence  action  without  further 
delay.  C.  J.  very. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  above  is  a  reprint  of  a  letter  sent 
us  by  a  number  of  subscribers  who  were 
so  unwise  as  to  sign  a  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  The  same  sort  of  a 
letter  is  being  sent  out  by  the  same  at¬ 
torney  to  those  who  agreed  to  purchase 
stock  in  Farmers’  Consumers’  Carbide 
Company,  Syracuse.  As  mentioned  in  a 
previous  issue,  the  two  concerns — as  like 
as  two  eggs — have  made  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  for  consolidation.  Some 
farmers  report  that  their  orders  for  car¬ 
bide  are  not  being  filled — it  was  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  furnish  carbide  at  about  half  the 
market  price  that  induced  many  farmers 
to  subscribe  for  the  stock — in  other 
words,  this  promise  constituted  the 
“sucker  bait.”  Many  have  asked  if  they 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  balance  due 
on  the  stock  in  view  of  the  developments. 
We  do  not  know.  Those  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  this  dilemma  should  consult  an 
attorney.  Where  there  are  a  number  of 
farmers  in  the  same  vicinity  who  got 
caught  on  this  stock-selling  scheme,  by 
all  combining  their  interests,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  employing  a  lawyer  to  protect 
their  rights  would  not  be  great.  It  is  our 
part  to  keep  farmers  out  of  such  unfor¬ 
tunate  transactions,  but  there  is  little  we 
can  do  when  they  get  in.  Farmers  should 
not  be  frightr  4  by  such  letters  as  the 
above.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 


promoters  of  this  class  get  into  court  all 
too  soon  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
without  voluntarily  turning  the  search¬ 
light  of  legal  proceedings  on  their  proposi¬ 
tion  and  methods. 

My  daughter,  who  is  19  years  old,  is 
teaching  a  country  school.  She  received 
in  September.  1919,  literature  from  The 
Athenaeum,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  She 
answered  same,  asking  their  terms  for  a 
“commercial  course  by  mail.”  They  re¬ 
plied  by  saying  they  would  send  their 
representative  to  call  on  her.  In  due 
time  the  agent  came  to  her  school,  and 
without  consulting  parents  she  signed 
what  she  thought  was  application  for 
enrollment;  was  supposed  to  pay  $70 
down  and  the  balance  of  $190  in  monthly 
payments.  In  three  days  she  received  a 
letter  from  Athenaeum.  Fort  Wayne,  say¬ 
ing  they  had  received  her  remittance  and 
were  sendiug  her  course  by  express.  We 
wrote  them  immediately,  saying  she  could 
not  take  up  this  course  now,  and  thought 
the  price  exorbitant  for  a  mail  course, 
but  in  a  few  days  she  received  a  notice 
from  a  bank  of  a  $25  draft,  and  in  the 
meantime  received  a  dun  from  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  for  $10,  another  for  $95.  We.  her 
parents,  went  to  the  bank  to  see.  and 
explained  to  president  of  the  bank.  He 
very  kindly  wrote  to  the  school  for  us. 
and  of  course  returned  the  draft  unpaid. 
But  each  month  they  notify  our  daughter 
that  the  monthly  note  has  been  discounted 
at  the  bank,  which  is  not  the  case.  We 
did  not  lift  the  express  package  when  it 
came;  told  the  agent  to  return  it.  He 
wrote  them,  and  got  no  rely.  Now  they 
are  threatening  to  bring  suit,  fan  they 
compel  a  minor  to  pay  this?  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  an  educational 
institution  it  is.  My  daughter  did  not 
pay  a  cent,  but  has  a  letter  saying  they 
received  remittance,  but  did  not  mention 
amount.  Please  let  us  know  your  opinion 
either  through  your  columns  or  by  letter. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  it. 

The  above  letter,  which  is  typical  of 
the  transactions  of  this  institution,  eluci¬ 
dates  the  character  of  this  vendor  of  cor¬ 
respondence  school  courses  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing  we  can  write  about  it.  We  would 
not  dignify  the  Athenaeum  by  calling  it 
an  “educational  institution.”  The  teach¬ 
ing  profession  has  been  particularly 
selected  by  the  Athenaeum  for  the  subject 
of  attention.  The  bait  held  out  is  that 
teachers  can  fit  themselves  for  commer¬ 
cial  positions  by  the  correspondence 
school  route,  and  thus  secure  positions 
paying  much  larger  salaries  than  school 
positions.  Many  young  girls  fall  victims 
to  the  scheme,  just  as  did  the  daughter 
of  this  subscriber.  We  do  not  believe 
the  Athenaeum  can  collect  on  the  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  this  young  girl — a  minor 
• — and.  furthermore,  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  beyond  that  of  threatening  let¬ 
ters,  which  are  supposed  to  frighten  coun¬ 
try  people  to  pay  demands  made  upon 
them,  no  matter  how  unjust. 

I  enclose  circular  of  the  Glass  Casket 
Corporation,  Altoona,  Pa.,  that  explains 
itself.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  safe 
investment  ?  w.  K.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

No,  we  do  not  think  this  would  be  a 
safe  investment.  Our  files  show  there 
have  been  at  least  two  previous  promo¬ 
tions  of  companies  formed  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  manufacturing  glass  caskets, 
and  incidentally  making  investors  rich. 
The  predecessors  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
such  promotions,  and  the  investors  are 
poorer  .but  perhaps  wiser  men.  The  cir¬ 
cular  of  this  concern  is  rather  crude,  and 
could  appeal  only  to  the  most  gullible. 
It  contains  principally  the  standard 
brands  of  hackneyed  get-rich-quick  dope. 

The  medical  profession  has  been  so 
overrun  with  appeals  for  investment  in 
“wildcat”  stocks,  that  in  many  cases  have 
led  to  losses  of  the  savings  of  a  lifetime, 
that  an  organization  of  surgeons,  den¬ 
tists  and  physicians  has  been  made  under 
the  name  of  the  Doctors’  Service  Corps, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The 
object  is  to  give  information  as  to  whether 
a  stock  is  fraudulent  or  not.  If  it  is  an 
honest  security  the  member  must  decide 
for  himself  as  to  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
vesting.  Doctors  and  ministers  are 
classed  as  poor  business  men.  but  they 
have  been  worked  so  persistently  by  pro¬ 
moters  of  “wildcat”  propositions  that, 
like  the  proverbial  worm,  the  physicians 
have  turned  and  will  protect  themselves. 
Many  doctors  are  on  sucker  lists,  aud  it 
seems  to  us  thus  service  will  be  a  broad 
education. 


“Women  aud  cats,”  declared  the  young 
man,  “are  exactly  alike.”  “You’re 
wrong,  young  man.”  said  the  old  ’uu.  “A 
woman  can’t  run  up  a  telegraph  pole  aud 
a  cat  can’t  run  up  a  millinery  bill.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 
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Wheel  Co.,  48Ehn  Si.,  Quincy,  III 


PENN-POST  HOTEL  AND  ANNEX 

304-300  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City.  5  minutes  from 
anywhere.  Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station  and  General 
Post  Office.  Newly-  opened.  Furnished  exclusively  by 
Wanainaker.  Well  heated  up-to-date  rooms.  Steam,  tub 
and  shower  bnths.  Transients.  81.00  up.  Permanent.  8* 
up.  Reservations  by  wire  or  mail.  Telephone  614  Chelsea. 


PRINTED  ENVELOPES,  LETTERHEADS  for  farmers,  poultrymen, 
Stockmen.  Superior  quality.  Samples  showing' latest 
ideas,  postpaid,  free.  It.  N.  HOWIK.  Printor,  Real),  Plain,  Vt. 


5  hours’  blasting  does  more  than 

twelvedays’diggingandburning 

To  remove  stumps  by  digging  and  burning  is 
every  bit  as  unprogressive  as  to  attempt  to  plant 
an  average  field  of  com  with  a  hoe. 

Just  consider  the  experience  of  J.  E.  Downard 
I  ort  McCoy,  I lorida,  who  tried  both  digging 
and  blasting  stumps: 

I  worked  ten  days  and  got  out  twelve  stumps.  Then 
1  tried  explosives.  In  forty  minutes  with  Atlas  Powder 
I  removed  a  pine  tree  3 lA  feet  through  and  broke  it  up 
so  it  was  easily  handled.  The  same  work  would  have 
taken  a  day  of  bard  labor.  With  85  worth  of  powder 
one  man  can  remove  more  stumps  in  five  hours  than  he 
could  dig  and  burn  in  twelve  days.” 

Stump  blasting  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  requires 
no  experience.  Our  book,  “Better  Farming 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,’’  tells  everything  one 
should  know.  It  also  tells  how  to  use  Atlas 
Farm  Powder  for  tree  planting,  subsoiling,  ditch¬ 
es*  etc.  Write  today  to  secure  a  free  copy. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  II N9,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


FA  R  lVf  1  handle  nothing  else.  Don't  fall  to 
•r*-  write  me  when  you  are  in  need  of  help. 

H  E  L  P RURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  227  W.  25th  Si  .  NY.  C. 


automobile  repairs 

AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  should  subscribe  for  the  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  DEALER  &  REPAIRER;  150 -page  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care 
anil  repair  of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the 
world  especially  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of 
motoring.  The  "Trouble  Department”  contains 
five  pages  of  numbered  questions  each  month  from 
car  owners  and  repairmen  which  are  answered  by 
experts  on  gasoline  engine  repairs.  SI. 50  per  year 
or  15c.  per  copy.  Postals  not  answered. 

CHARLES  D.  SHERMAN.  P.  0.  Drawer  20.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single,  vegetables  and 

flowers;  good  board  and  room.  BOX  427, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  assist  owner  on 
small  dairy  farm;  rent,  milk,  wood,  potatoes 
furnished;  forty-five  dollars  per  month;  perma¬ 
nent  if  suited.  Address  BOX  14,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener  and  caretaker  for  small 
place  on  Dong  Island;  must  understand  care  of 
laivns,  walks,  privet  hedges  and  garden,  horse, 
eow  and  poultry;  give  full  particulars  ns  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISED 
6036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  teamster,  immedi¬ 
ately;  good  wages.  MAX  D.  NEWTON,  Long 
Valley,  N.  J. 


I'on/fllY.MAN,  single  or  married,  without  ehlL 
ilren,  for  commercial  farm;  must  have  him 
previous  experience  with  Mammoth  incubators, 
also  experience  in  raising  ducks;  good  salary  to 
start  and  advancement:  farm  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
23  miles  from  New  York  City;  apply  by  letter 
or  call.  MACNIFF  COMPANY,  54  Vesey  Street, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  man  on  Western  New 
York  fruit  farm;  also  a  married  man;  state 
age,  weight  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
0043,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  household  help,  of  good  character; 

a  good  place  for  one  desiring  a  home,  with 
kind  treatment,  willing  to  work  for  good  pay; 
modern  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  ti»!42,  care 
Itnral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Unmarried  man  to  help  with  farm 
work  on  small  poultry  farm  in  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  Y.;  near  post  office,  store  and  church; 
clean,  comfortable  room,  good  cooking.  Write 
age.  qualifications,  full  particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer;  married:  wife  to 
board  few  men,  care  for  chickens,  make  but¬ 
ter;  good  wages,  house,  garden  and  produce.  Re¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  6649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5.  Newton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
In  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED — To  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  must  be  first-class  dry  picker  of  dressed 
poultry.  SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Belmar, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
farm;  must  tie  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  man  or  middle-aged  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  milking;  also  girl  or 
middle-aged  woman  for  light  housework;  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  colored.  For  particulars  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0070.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Handy  groom  and  good  plain  cook; 

man  to  care  for  horses,  furnace  anil  be  able  to 
drive  Ford  car;  wife  to  cook  for  family;  perma¬ 
nent  position:  good  wages;  give  experience  and 
references.  ROOM  508,  No.  141  Broadway,  New 
York. 

- - - - - ) 

WANTED — Poultry-man;  progressive,  capable, 
experienced  in  all  branches,  to  take  charge  in 
building  up  modern  pgg  farm;  married  man,  no 
children,  preferred.  Address  MANAGER,  Loch- 
evan  Farm,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy  work;  wife  to  board 
two  to  four  men;  also  single  man  for  dairy 
and  farm  work;  state  wages  expected.  MAG¬ 
NOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 

— ■  -  ...  I 

WANTED — Farmer;  working  farmer,  married, 
small  family,  who  understands  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  wife  good  butter-maker;  small  dairy; 
house  with  running  water,  milk,  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges  furnished:  state  salary;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER,  6012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — White  or  colored,  reliable  man.  de¬ 
liver  ice  Summer  months,  work  farm  Spring, 
Full,  non-delivery  days;  references,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  M.  J.  HAWKINS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  do  farm 
work;  wife  to  do  housework.  ANDREW  L. 
COBB,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  herdsman  for 
purebred  Guernseys;  A.  R.  O.  man  preferred; 
new  cottage,  with  modern  improvements,  con¬ 
venient  to  eow  liarn;  barns  ail  new  and  modern; 
good  wages  anil  permanent  position  to  the  right 
person.  ADVERTISER  Gti28,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  a  steady  and  reliable  single 
man  lo  work  on  dairy  farm;  stable  modernly 
equipped;  milking  machine,  tractor,  etc.,  on 
farm;  good  wages  and  living  conditions.  W.  E. 
OELATT,  Chatham,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  for  large  general  farm,  one 
mile  from  town,  in  Western  New  Jersey, 
preferably  married,  steady  and  reliable;  best 
living  conditions  anil  wages.  Address  BOX  26, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


"  i'N  J,*'*1  'lurried  man.  white  or  colored,  by 
April  1st,  to  work  on  dairy  farm  with  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys;  must  he  a  good  milker; 
wages  $65  per  month,  free  house,  some  potatoes, 
milk  and  firewood:  would  prefer  a  man  who  can 
tiring  a  single  man  with  him  and  board  him. 
Address  0r  call  on  M.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Lantlenborg.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


M  ANTED — Single  steady  farm  help — Toamstei 

and  truck  driver  that  tire  not  afraid  to  work 
Svs„!':/ll)  1  ,lnv  mill  board  to  start.  RARI- 
*  '  ALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Ei)— Single  working  farm  foreman  on 
large  dairy  farm;  take  charge  horses,  machln- 
1 J  •  crops  raised — hay  and  corn:  state  age. 
references,  wages.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  single,  to  work 
8-acre  fruit  farm;  good  pay;  good  home;  give 
references.  E.  ALLEN,  R.  2.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  for  general  farm  work:  wife 
to  board  one  or  two  men.  ADVERTISER  0645, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  of  good  habits,  as  assistant  in 
garden  anil  orchard  on  general  farm:  good 
room  and  board;  state  age,  experience,  wages, 
etc.;  give  reference.  RON  373,  Scarsilale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  shepherd  to  take  charge 
of  a  Hock  of  250  to  300  grade  Shropshlres,  In 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.:  must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  breeding,  raising,  feeding  and  care 
of  sheep  and  lambs;  also  killing  and  dressing 
same:  references  required:  a  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  will  pay  good  wages,  with  board  and 
room.  Address  ADVERTISER  (licit?,  caro  Rtiral 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Relinble  party  or  couple  with  experi¬ 
ence  to  manage  boarding  house  on  farm  where 
8  to  10  men  are  boarded  the  year  round:  house 
partly  furnished  and  some  provisions  allowed; 
good  proposition  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
6048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  bachelor  farmer  offers  comfortable  home, 
all  modern  improvements;  farm  near  Newark. 
N.  J.,  to  neat,  middle-aged  country  woman,  good 
plain  cook  anil  housekeeper;  small  salary.  H.  H. 
JACKSON,  135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  in  certified  dairy  milking 
and  bottling  plant;  $50  and  board:  $30  bonus 
at  end  of  six-  months.  E.  TARHEEL.  Red  Gate 
Farms,  Earlvllle,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  working  housekeeper 
for  a  lady  living  alone  on  a  farm:  all  modern 
conveniences:  state  wages.  Address  MISS  M 
LOUISE  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  country  estate  on  Hudson,  two 
single  men.  one  teamster  and  one  to  work  in 
cow  stable  and  poultry  department;  wages  $50, 
board.  ADVERTISER  6650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  wanted.  April  1;  reg¬ 
istered  anil  high  grade  Guernseys;  two  farm 
(earns;  complete  modern  equipment;  wife  to 
board  help;  good  position  in  a  good  neighborhood 
for  an  earnest,  and  capable  couple.  Write  fully 
ns  to  qualifications,  experience,  famllv,  salary, 
etc.,  to  WILLIAM  W.  KELCHNER.  ‘  19  West 
81st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man.  with  or  without  chil¬ 
dren,  to  take  charge  of  and  work  fruit  farm 
In  Connecticut,  55  miles  from  New  York; 
straight  salary  or  share  basis;  must  he  able  to 
care  for  stock  and  run  farm  machinery;  apply 
by  letter  for  appointment,  stating  terms. 
ADVERTISER  6654,  cart*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  of  four  adults,  pleasant  suburban  home 
near  New  York,  desire  country  girl  for  general 
housework:  $50  per  month.  F.  N.  BRADLEY. 
399  Orchard  Street.  Cranford.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  hand;  married;  general  farm 
work;  house,  fuel,  milk,  garden  and  best 
wages.  BOX  303,  Mauasquan,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  married  shepherd  to 
take  charge  of  flock  of  100  to  200  sheep;  wife 
to  look  after  small  flock  of  poultry;  house  and 
privileges;  references  required.  Address  W.  S. 
ELLIS,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


AT  ANTED — Help  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  a  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  in  the  Adiroudaeks;  if  interested, 
address  FENTON  HOUSE,  Number  Four.  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


AA  AN 'I  ED — In  New  Jersey.  March  1  or  April  15. 

up-State  married  man  with  small  family,  as 
farm  teamster;  house,  milk  and  $75  month.  AD- 
A  ERTISEK  0067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  Protestant  girl,  about  14.  to 
help  with  kitchen  and  light  housework;  gen¬ 
tleman’s  small  country  home  in  Maryland.  AP- 
A’ERTISER  6072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^  A  anil  dairy  man,  single,  for  small 

CT’or  i>  state  wages  wanted, 

hati'n  ‘n  j“MiI':NT'  Rumsouhill  Farm.  Fnir- 

WAN 1  ED  -Two  farm  teamsters,  single,  for  pri- 

T'iJvot.v..  'V,  slatl'  "'"kes  wanted.  1  SUI’ERIN- 
1  ■  a  l > I1. N  i  .  Riunsoiihill  Farm,  Falrhaven,  N.  J. 

lnj?  foreman,  general  work  on 
,lnlKhl  consider  couple;  wife  to  work  in 
latmdij  house.  BOX  427,  AVliite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE 
farm. 


A  oi  XG  MAN  wanted  on  a  pou 
, '"“nr  Richmond,  Va.,  specializing 
at '  i  nn,!  ,'veU,118  "k«s,  who  understands  i: 
7!  11,11  brooders;  will  lie  furnished  room 

net-ten  "  °'v,!“l  s  lln"le-  Reply  fully,  giving 

TKt'liVo?  remuneration  expected,  - 

ihl.L  0637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADV 


^,,n  end  wife  to  work  on  ge 

fo^ernLH,rm:Jprefer  110  children;  man  to 

in  '  s.  "ml  'offetahles :  wife  as  lu.useke 

bouee;  good  wages  and  good  horn, 
right  couple.  M.  u.  GRINDLE,  Sherborn,  JM 


WANTED — Single  man.  care  small  place,  gar¬ 
den,  chickens,  generally  useful:  references  re¬ 
quired.  APPLETON  L.  CLARK,  40  Wall  St., 
New  York. 


AA  ANTED — A  practical  beekeeper;  1  am  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  50-ncre  farm  in  Morris  County.  N.  J. ; 
fine  lake,  timber;  ten  acres  tillable;  gardens; 
residence  with  all  city  conveniences:  buildings 
modern  and  ample;  have  kept  bees  for  pleasure 
for  thirty  years;  am  running  a  small  notary 
with  a  high  average  production  and  believe  I 
have  a  most  exceptional  location  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  large  home  and  out  apiaries:  will 
make  a  most  attractive  partnership  arrangement 
with  an  experienced  man;  am  in  a  position  to 
move  Iho  product  at  fancy  prices;  a  thoroughly 
modern  apiarist  will  find  this  a  most  unusual 
opportunity.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  C,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Not  later  than  March  1st.  assistant 
poultry  man  for  four  mouths  on  commercial 
plant;  wages  $45  a  month  with  board:  only 
Protestant  Americans  need  npplv;  references  re- 
mured.  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills, 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand;  married; 

willing  to  board  one  or  two  men:  state  age, 
nationality,  family,  experience  and  wage  de¬ 
sired;  permanent  all-year  position.  DBA  AVER 
P,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wanted;  single,  with 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing;  good  references  as  to  ability  and  charac¬ 
ter:  Catholic  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  small  general 
farm,  Westchester  County:  cows,  chickens  anil 
garden  crops;  wife  to  make  butter  and  help  In 
family  cooking;  house  and  privileges.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  6665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  a  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  teamster  and  steady; 
state  wages  and  reference.  CHAS.  M.  PER- 
RINE,  Cranbury,  N.  J.;  R.  D.  No.  1. 


HANDY  MAN,  April  first,  who  understands  gar¬ 
dening  and  can  run  a  Ford:  must  be  married, 
no  children,  about  40  years  of  age.  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  live  in  the  country  on  State  road  two 
miles  from  village  100  miles  from  New  York; 
in  New  York  State;  position  permanent;  house, 
fuel,  milk  and  vegetables  supplied;  state  experi- 
I  once  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6669, 
i  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTEI) — At  once,  single  or  married  reliable 
man.  understanding  farm  and  team  work;  six- 
i  room  house,  garden,  firewood,  good  wages  to 
good  man.  ORCHARD  KNOLL  FARM,  Colum¬ 
bus,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Prefer  single  man  as  assistant  fore¬ 
man  on  a  large  farm  at,  Rita,  Pa.,  mountain 
section;  we  are  going  to  clear  this  land  and 
plant  same  to  potatoes,  strawberries  and  pear 
orchard,  and  want  a  man  that  understands  this 
branch  of  farming  thoroughly:  can  start  this 
work  middle  this  month  or  first  of  April;  man 
must  understand  this  work  and  willing  to  work 
steady:  good  home.  Address  WILLIAM  STOF- 
FEL,  care  of  Lion  Brewing  Co.,  AVilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


GENERAL  farm  hand,  single;  permanent,  and 
understanding  thoroughly  all  farm  crops,  uten¬ 
sils,  stock;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  0663, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — Wanted  experienced  single  man 
to  work  on  farm;  fifty  dollars  a  month  anil 
board:  reference  required.  NATHAN  ALLEN, 
Oxford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Milkers;  single;  modern  barn  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  living  conditions;  $50  per 
month  and  board  to  start.  Apply  WHEAT- 
FIELD  FARMS,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1st,  housekeeper  for  farm 
boarding  house,  14  to  18  men.  on  dairy  farm. 
Central  New  Jersey:  good  chance  for  industrious 
married  couple;  everything  furnished;  state  size 
family,  references,  experience  anil  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADA'ERTISER  6685,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $60  anil  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  X.  J. 


WANTED — April  1st,  farmer  and  wife  on  small 
Massachusetts  farm,  used  as  Summer  home  by 
owner:  separate  cottage  for  farmer’s  family  re¬ 
quiring  not  over  two  bedrooms:  we  have  about 
15  acres  in  mowings,  a  couple  of  acres  of  field 
and  fodder  corn,  vegetable  garden  and  are  im¬ 
proving  some  stony  pasture  land  each  year;  have 
five  milking  cows  and  two  heifers,  about  125 
chickens  and  a  few  turkeys,  a  team  and  a  pony: 
eiectric  lights  and  water  in  cottage,  barn  anil 
cnlcken  coops;  about  a  mile  from  town,  on  State 
road;  man  must  bo  capable  of  bundling  above, 
with  heln  during  Summer:  wife  to  make  butter 
during  Winter;  $85  a  month  and  cottage,  with¬ 
out  perquisites:  give  nil  details  as  to  experience, 
age,  family,  nationality,  references,  etc.;  useless 
for  any  without  thorough  practical  farming  ex¬ 
perience  to  reply,  and  preference  will  be  given 
to  man  desiring  permanent  position  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  up  a  paying  proposition,  not 
merely  a  country  home.  ADVERTISER  6684, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  active  single  man.  young  or  middle- 
aged.  on  practical  farm.  April  1st;  good  home; 
state  wages.  CHESTXUTCROFT,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  in  private  country 
home  near  Monroe.  N.  Y. :  family  of  seven; 
five  in  lieli);  wife  to  do  cooking:  man  to  assist 
wife  in  kitchen  and  do  general  work  about 
house,  window  washing,  cleaning  rugs,  floors, 
etc.;  country  people  preferred:  state  experience 
and  salary;  reference  required.  ADA’ERTISER 
0677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Married  gardener;  single  assistant 
on  private  estate;  care  for  vegetables,  flowers, 
shrubs,  liotbeils;  gardener  to  board  assistant; 
particulars  first  letter.  TOROHILL  FARM. 
Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  herdsman  ami  ex¬ 
tra  milker;  modern  equipment;  if  married 
must  board  two  men:  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6688.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  one  that  knows,  how,  why,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches;  references:  I  am  not 
a  pretender:  investigate.  ADA’ERTISER  6321, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIAN  wishes  position  as  farm  superin¬ 
tendent;  college  graduate;  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  best  references:  poultry  experience. 
STANLEY  BELL.  Newton.  N.  J. 


FARMER-GARDENER.  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position  on  gentleman's 
place:  married:  no  children:  best  references. 
ADA’ERTJSER  6602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  Protestant,  34.  country  bred. 

good  education,  desires  position  in  country  with 
opportunity  for  some  gardening  or  poultry  work; 
good  housekeeper  anil  cook;  ten  years’  office 
work.  ADA’ERTISER  0641,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 

manding  personality;  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture;  a  specialist  In  modern  dairying  ami 
purebred  cattle;  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind:  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms;  confirmatory  testimon¬ 
ials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADA’ERTISER  0044.  can*  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  AND  DAIRYMAN,  30.  married,  two 
children,  5-0  respectively,  at  once,  to  work 
with  owner:  wife  to  keep  house  or  help  milking; 
dairy  section  in  Central  New  York  preferred: 
A  1  reference.  WILLIAM  STARK.  Harmony, 
Del. 


HARNESS  MAKER.-- -First-class  harness  maker, 
cutter  anil  repair  man  of  14  years’  experience 
wants  position  in  Southeast  New  York  town; 
steady  and  reliable;  best  of  references;  marrried: 
age  31. :  write  full  nnriieiil»rs  fi^t  letter:  r* ' ■  w 
employed.  JACOB  SHORTER.  River  Falls.  AVis. 


POSITION  wanted  ns  farmer-gardener  by  mar¬ 
ried  American:  life  long  experience  general 
farming,  ten  years  in  fruit.  ADA'ERTISER  6031, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• - — - 1 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  on  estate  or  farm;  have  had  life  experience 
in  handling  men:  understand  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  and  care  of  stock:  in  last  position 
eight  years;  can  give  best  of  reference;  am  mar¬ 
ried;  have  one  girl.  15  years;  state  salary  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6639,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  capable  of  developing  large 
farm  to  stock  or  crops,  wishes  position  near 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  married;  American;  full 
particulars  on  request:  in  replying  state  salary 
and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  6634,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener;  40  years  old;  married:  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  gardening 
and  landscaping;  can  handle  help  and  get  re¬ 
sults;  well  recommended.  Answers  to  BOX  309, 
Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  position  April  1; 

life  experience  in  farming,  gardening  and  or¬ 
chards;  American:  married:  two  children;  age 
35;  bpst  references;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  442  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  chauffeur  wishes  position  after 
April  first;  young  American,  single,  reliable 
and  no  bad  habits;  only  permanent  position  con¬ 
sidered.  P.  KNIGHT,  330  Allen  Street,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOREMAN  would  like  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  understand  farming  in  all  it9 
branches  and  the  care  of  all  kinds  of  stock; 
American;  married;  no  family:  can  furnish  the 
best  of  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER  6C55, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  country  home;  wife  and 
I.  50  years  respectively;  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming  and  breeding;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  D.  AV.  HULL,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  April  first  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager  on  estate  or  farm;  mar¬ 
ried;  33  years  of  agp;  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  could  furnish  the  very  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Answer  BOX  125.  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  three  years’ 
practical  experience,  wishes  position  in  green¬ 
house  or  as  herdsman.  ADA'ERTISER  6652,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  ganlener-fariner  desires  year-round 
position  on  large  estate;  wife  willing  to  board 
help  or  do  laundry.  Address  BOX  136,  Nva<*k, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED-  A  position  by  a  thoroughly  experi- 
.  enced  farmer  and  gardener;  good  milker,  but¬ 
ter-maker,  poultry  forcing  for  AVinter  eggs;  can 
give  the  best  of  references  as  to  honesty  atnl 
ability.  CHAS.  A.  BOYCE,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist.  fruit  grower,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  open  for  position  April  1;  pro¬ 
duce  results,  production  and  marketing;  busi¬ 
ness.  methods;  handle  help  with  judgment  and 
efficiency ;  would  consider  profit-sharing  basis  on 
developed  property;  married;  middle  age;  small 
family;  references.  ADA'ERTISER  6600,*  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGING  farmer-gardener  open  for  engage¬ 
ment.;  life  experience  in  truck  farming,  or¬ 
chards,  poultry,  live  stock  and  general  farming; 
conversant  with  all  modern  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments  required  on  up-to-date  farm;  would  con¬ 
sider  business  proposition,  running  well-equipped 
farm  on  share  basis,  or  would  rent  farm  with 
or  without  stock.  ADVERTISER  6673.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  all-around  cook  by  midille-nged 
single  man  of  good  clean  habit’s,  on  a  large 
dairy  or  grain  farm,  where  a  number  of  men 
are  kept;  can  take  entire  charge  of  a  boarding 
house;  am  a  good  cook,  bread,  pie  and  cake 
maker;  understand  the  process  of  butchering, 
cutting  up  of  meats,  salting,  enring  and  smok¬ 
ing  of  same:  maker  of  sauerkraut,  preserving, 
pickling,  canning  of  vegetables,  jellies,  pre¬ 
serving  all  kinds  of  fruit:  at  liberty  first  of 
April ;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6068,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  couple  with  boy  agp  5.  American. 

Protestant,  ages  26.  29.  desire  position  on 
up-to-date  farm  where  man  having  small  ex¬ 
perience  can  learn  farming  In  all  its  branches; 
wife,  excellent  housekeeper,  fair  cook;  willing, 
reliable,  industrious.  Address,  with  all  particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  6602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  or 
working  foreman;  age  36:  married;  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  farm  branches;  understands  mod¬ 
ern  machinery;  knows  how  to  handle  men  and 
get  best  results;  please  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6659.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC.  35,  married,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  April  1;  repairs  nil  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  gas  and  steam  engines;  also  pumps: 
plumbing,  carpentering  and  painting;  years  of 
experience;  has  chauffeur's  license;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  GEO.  CHARLES,  165 
East  88th  St.,  New  York  City. 


DO  you  want  a  manager  or  foreman  who  will 
work  conscientiously  for  your  interests?  Have 
practical  experience  with  till  farm  crops  and  live 
stock,  especially  dairy  cattle:  also  the  operation 
and  adjustment  of  farm  machinery,  including 
gas  engines  and  tractors;  practical  knowledge  is 
hacked  by  two-year  course.  Cornell;  able  to 
handle  full  set  of  cost  accounts  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  records;  best  references.  ADVERTISER^ 
6657.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED— At  once,  by  married  man.  small  fam¬ 
ily,  imsition  ns  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  good  gardener,  dairyman;  good  worker; 
Job  year  around :  references  furnished.  Address 
BOX  54.  llarriman,  N.  A’. 


1'  ARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  purebred 
,  stock  farm;  college  training;  broad  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  gar¬ 
den  crops,  management  of  men.  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  married; 
small  family;  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  6690,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FA  RAI.E R-G ARDENEU — Gentleman  desiring  the 
services  of  a  really  capable  man,  single,  miil- 
dle-age.  with  executive  ability:  one  who  tho*-- 
ottghly  understands  farming,  gardening,  the  care 
of  stock  and  the  general  management  of  nu 
estate;  a  conscientious  worker.  ADA'ERTISER 
6689.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN — Competent  carpenter;  wife  use 
fttl  if  required;  wants  position  on  geutleman's 
estate,  April  1;  can  do  interior,  exterior  work, 
wagon  repairing,  painting,  glazing;  has  tools; 
references.  ADA  ERTISER  6686,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 

■ _ _ 
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Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  569. 


Two  Money  Makers 

Judge  Tkem  By  Wkat  They  Do 


Tested, 
Guaranteed, 
100%  efficient 
Pine  Tree  Milker* 


Mail  this  Coupon 

for  Free  Catalog 

Sit  right  down  and  mail  this  coupon  for  catalog,  full  details  of  this 
Great  Special  Offer  and  the  name  and  address  of  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer. 

Our  catalog  on  the  1920  Pine  Tree  Milker  gives  facts  and  figures  from 
the  best  known  agricultural  colleges.  Shows  you  u>hy  the  Pine  Tree  Milker 
has  been  so  successful  on  the  thousands  of  farms  where  it  is  in  daily  use. 
We  send  you  this  catalog  absolutely  free.  We  also  take  pleasure  in  direct¬ 
ing  you  to  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer.  Mail  coupon  now — TODAYI 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.3893 

2343  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  or  110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y« 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.3893 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  —  or 
110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  1920 
Model  Pine  Tree  Milker  catalog  and  full  details  of  the  Great 
Special  Offer  that  you  are  now  making  to  American  farmers 
and  dairymen  through  their  local  dealers.  Also  please  send 
me  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer. 


I  have . . cows. 


Name 


Address 


State. 


THE  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  the  one  milking  machine  that 
is  sold  absolutely  ON  ITS  RECORD.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  take  our  word  for  a  single  thing  we  say 
about  it.  The  thousands  of  satisfied,  enthusiastic  users 
of  the  Pine  Tree  are  its  best  advertisement.  “Judge  It 
By  What  It  Does.” 


You  do  not  buy  a  cow  for  your  herd  simply  from 
her  looks.  Neither  have  you  any  business  to  buy  any 
milking  machine  simply  by  the  pictures  in  its  catalog  or 
by  what  some  salesman  tells  you  it  ought  to  do.  You 
insist  on  having  the  actual  record  and  pedigree  of  the 
cow  you  buy.  You  insist  on 
knowing  how  much  milk  and 
butter  fat  she  has  produced. 


It  is  also  very  important 
that  you  buy  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  that  has  absolutely 
proven  its  superiority  over  all 


The  following  is  from  Mr.  Fred  Pabst. 
one  of  Wisconsin’s  most  prominent  dai¬ 
rymen:-"  ‘Pabst  Johanna  Dutchess'  was 
iirst  milked  by  hand  by  one  of  our  beat 
milkers  and  the  best  that  shecouldpro- 
duce  was  18  lbs.  When  we  placed  her  on 
the  Pine  Tree  she  produced  418.3 lbs. 
milk  and  20.22  lbs  butter.  The  men  are 
milking  13  to  15  cows  four  times  daily, 
and  are  doing  it  as  easily  as  taking  care 
of  6  cows  with  haud  milking. 


other  milking  machines— BECAUSE  —  when  you  buy 
a  cow  that  does  not  produce  what  she  should,  you  lose 
profit  on  only  that  one  cow,  while,  when  you  buy  a 
milker  that  is  not  everything  that  it  should  be  or  is  not 
the  very  best  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  buy,  you  are 
suffering  a  daily  loss  on  EVERY  COW  IN  YOUR  HERD. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  giving 
greater  daily  satisfaction  to  American  farmers  and 
dairymen  than  any  other  milking  machine.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  dairymen  have  hailed  it  as  the  world’s 
greatest  milker.  It  is  the  only  milker  sold  under  an  iron- 
bound,  three-year  guarantee.  . 

See  it  for  yourself.  Decide 
whether  you  think  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  correct.  Write  today 
for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Pine  Tree  dealer.  Get  the 
story  of  “The  Cow's  Adopted 
Child »  = 


Mr.  Lee  M.  Bowman  of  Jefferson, 
N.  Y.,  writes,  “After  purchasing  a 
Pine  Tree  Milker  I  find  that  it  is 
all  and  more  than  it  is  advertised 
to  be,  I  not  only  save  half  the  time 
consumed  in  ordinary  hand  milk¬ 
ing  but  also  find  that  it  is  simple 
and  easily  adjusted.  It  is  well  worth 
while  and  a  wonderful  machine.” 


at  Special  Offer 


By  the  terms  of  this  Great  Special  Offer  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  you  to  pay  cash  in  full  for  your 
Pine  Tree  Milker. 

Every  Pine  Tree  dealer  is  authorized  to  accept  your 
paper  in  payment  for  the  Pine  Tree  Milker.  Your  note  is  as 
good  as  cash  with  your  local  dealer. 

The  saving  in  labor  and  the  greater  amount  of  milk 


that  your  cows  will  produce  will  quickly  pay  for  the  milker. 
You  pay  out  of  the  extra  money  that  the  Pine  Tree  actu¬ 
ally  earns  for  you.  And  besides,  you  save  feeding  the 
extra  hired  man  three  meals  a  day. 

Write  today  sure.  Don’t  delay.  We  will  send  you 
full  information  and  will  have  your  local  dealer  get  in 
touch  with  you. 


fn  Do/Tf/ovo  f  P‘ne  Tree  dealerships  are  becoming  more  valuable  every  day.  Farmers  and  dairymen 
LLP  JLSfZtllsZrS  •  all  over  the  country  are  buying  and  using  the  Pine  Tree  Milker.  They  are  endorsing  ifc 
'in-  ■  unanimously.  There  may  be  a  Pine  Tree  dealership  open  in  your  county.  Write  us  today. 


,  fost  Office. 
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Let  Us  All  Look  Ahead  to  It 


SPRING’S  almost  here!  A  few  weeks  more  and  you’ll  be  faced  with  loads  of  work, 
limited  time,  unsettled  weather — with  help  scarce  and  costly.  Put  a  Cletrac  on  the 
job.  It  replaces  six  or  eight  horses — does  more  kinds  of  work,  more  days  a  year — 
saves  time  and  cuts  costs. 


The  Cletrac  speeds  up  plowing — and  fast  plowing 
means  less  work  later  on.  It  turns  short,  gets  the 
corners  and  swings  back  to  the  furrow  quickly. 
Puts  more  acres  under  cultivation  and  helps  pro¬ 
duce  bigger  crops. 

And  the  Cletrac  not  only  plows — it’s  a  mighty  big 
help  in  preparing  the  seed  bed  and  harvesting. 
In  winter  when  the  horses  are  laid  up,  eating  ex¬ 
pensive  feed  and  getting  daily  care,  the  Cletrac  is 
busy  clearing  roads,  sawing  wood  and  doing  odd 
jobs. 

One  man,  or  a  boy,  can  operate  the  Cletrac  easily. 
It  runs  perfectly  and  economically  on  “Gas,” 


kerosene  or  distillate.  Travels  on  its  broad  metal 
tracks  over  soft,  rough  or  sticky  ground  with  a 
light,  sure  tread  and  a  powerful  pull. 

The  Cletrac  has  made  good.  Farmers  everywhere 
have  “OK’d”  it.  This  quick  popularity  has  led 
to  a  bigger  output  and  lower  manufacturing  costs. 
That’s  why  we  can  offer  you  an  improved  Cletrac 
with  a  larger  motor,  a  broader  track,  an  exclusive 
steering  device,  and  a  special  water  air-clarifier — 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  price  from  $1585  to 
$1:395,  /.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 

Don’t  wait  until  the  rush  hits  you — be  ready  for  it. 
Buy  your  Cletrac  at  once  and  get  a  prompt  delivery. 


One  of  the  more  than  1200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stocks  is  near  you. 
See  him  today  or  write  for  free  booklet,  " Selecting  Your  Tractor 


ifc®  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19009  Euclid  Ave. 


Largest  Producers  of  Tank-  Type  Tractors 
in  the  World 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Get  Set  for  the  Spring  Rush 
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Wool,  Shoddy  and  Pure  Fabric  Laws 

What  American  Wool  Growers  Demand 


CAUSES  FOR  DIMINISHED  INDUSTRY.— 
With  the  present  condition  of  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try.  its  welfare  does  not  depend  primarily  for  propa¬ 
ganda  on  the  necessity  for  more  sheep,  nor  the  means 
to  get  them  by  purchase,  breeding  or  care.  There 
have  been  volumes  spoken  and  written,  and  fortunes 
spent  along  these  lines,  but  the  sheep  dwindled  while 
population  and  demand  increased.  No  propaganda 
has  ever  begun  at  the  right  end.  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  the  few  who  were  inspired  by  the  spe¬ 
cious  knowledge  to  invest,  found  the  industry  un¬ 
profitable  and  dropped  it,  while  the  old-timers  did 
not  increase  their  flocks.  In  fact,  many  parted  with 
them.  The  situation  now.  the  scarcity  of  wool,  and 
the  use  of  substitutes  for  it,  is  deplorable,  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  it  from  getting  worse  is  to  begin 
at  the  right  end — the  cause.  If  the  stream  is  im¬ 
pure.  it  is  folly  to  try  to  cleanse  it  along  the  way. 
Go  to  the  fountain  and  remove  the  dead  cat  there, 
and  it  will  purify  itself. 

TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  WOOL. — I  busked  corn  last 
Fall  in  a  suit  of  worsted  made  in  1907.  and  after 


might  have  made  a  better  fiber,  but  He  did  not.” 

THE  HANDICAP  ON  WOOL.— On  the  other  hand, 
part  of  the  reason  for  short  labor  now  is  that  an 
army  of  men  is  busy  trying  to  press  and  iron  re¬ 
spectability  into  clothing.  Their  efforts  are  only 
palliation.  It  cannot  be  done.  Shoddy  will  show  its 
depravity.  “You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.”  The  startling  figures  that  men  have  paid 
for  their  clothing,  and  children's  garments  falling 
to  pieces,  together  with  the  cheap-looking  women’s 
dress  goods  and  cloaks,  have  set  the  people  thinking, 
and  they  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  with  wool¬ 
ens.  At  any  rate,  they  know  they  are  stung.  Sheep 
men  could  have  made  it  clear  to  them.  They  have 
been  using  some  of  their  high-priced  land,  feed  and 
labor  to  grow  a  little  good  wool.  They  have  accom¬ 
modated  themselves  to  the  situation,  and  kept  a  few 
sheep  as  by-products,  while  they  applied  themselves 
to  producing  a  surplus  of  things  with  profit.  They 
grew  a  little  wool  “on  the  side.”  to  compete  with  a 
few  dippings  from  tailor  shops,  and  all  the  woolen 
rags  junkmen  could  gather.  The  supply  of  this  stuff 


stitutes  for  our  wool,  and  stop  our  good  wool  asso¬ 
ciating  with  them,  that  you  will  get  still  less  of  them 
as  the  years  go  by. 

THE  DAWN  OF  HOPE.— I  feel  kindly  towards 
all  Americans  and  will  restore  their  confidence  by 
stating  that  such  a  disaster  will  never  happen.  We 
are  all  taking  the  best  of  care  of  our  flocks  this 
Winter,  and  intend  to  keep  all  ewe  lambs  for  repro¬ 
duction  purposes.  We  are  a  unit  for  the  people's 
welfare.  We  could  continue  to  keep  a  few  sheep  and 
grow  any  amount  of  hogs  and  other  things,  but  we 
have  decided  to  induce  and  compel  the  regulation  of 
fabrics.  We  are  organized,  and  beginning  at.  the 
right  end.  Not  above  5  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  rag  business  or  ragpickers,  junkmen 
and  rag  manufacturers,  and  we  expect  the  other  95 
per  cent  with  us.  Yes,  the  sheep  men  are  united  in 
this  determination.  Until  lately  an  occasional  wool 
grower  would  get  on  a  platform  or  into  a  paper  and 
try  to  start  something  in  shoddy,  but  it  was  a  frost, 
while  now  they  have  the  good  manufacturers  and 
clothiers  and  many  of  the  proletariat  with  them. 


The  Gentle  Sheep  and  Their  Little  Shepherd.  Fig.  575 


hauling  fodder  all  day  with  mercury  Id  above,  I 
shed  two  pairs  of  overalls  in  the  evening.  I  notice 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  goods  being  a  little 
shiny  and  worn  where  the  edges  rubbed  on  my 
shoes  and  wrists,  the  suit  looks  nearly  as  nice  as 
new.  This  is  my  thirteenth  Winter  for  my  best  over¬ 
coat.  The  tailor  has  put  the  third  velvet  collar  on 
it,  and  it  is  tit  to  wear  to  an  assembly  of  the  most 
opulent  people.  There  are  garments  in  the  house 
over  40  years  old,  nice  as  when  they  were  made,  and 
a  neighbor  has  a  stylish  old  suit  of  his  forebears, 
over  GO  years  old.  The  fiber  in  all  of  these  is  appar¬ 
ently  as  strong  as  new.  None  of  these  has  ever 
been  to  elothes-presser’s  shops,  and  there  is  no  bag¬ 
giness,  fade  nor  absence  of  respectability  about 
them.  If  manila  binder  twine  was  as  old.  and  had 
been  wet  as  often  as  the  fibers  of  my  overcoat,  it 
Would  pull  apart  like  rotton  tow.  Wool  is  the  strong¬ 
est.  warmest,  most  respectable  and  worthiest  fiber 
e\er  created.  "And  God  made  the  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 
Similar  to  a  remark  about  the  strawberry,  '“lie 


is  greater  than  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  people  have  taken  it  without  pro¬ 
test. 

SCARCITY  OF  SHEEP. — Sheep  are  so  scarce  that 
if  the  people  of  the  world  had  to  depend  on  them  all 
adults  would  be  half  naked,  without  a  shred  of  wool 
for  the  children.  Try  your  pencils.  With  less  than 
half  a  billion  sheep  on  earth,  much  less,  and  they 
will  progressively  become  fewer,  while  shoddy  passes 
to  the  people  as  virgin  wool.  The  writer  lives  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  comprises  part 
of  six  States  and  furnishes  an  empire  of  land  well 
adapted  to  sheep.  They  are  more  plentiful  here  than 
anywhere,  and  it  is  from  here  that  discriminating 
people  who  know  how  to  select  good  cloth  get  the 
fibers  for  their  clothes.  This  section  produces  the 
highest- priced  wool  and  the  best  fitted  to  carry  the 
short  slick  shoddy  fibers.  We  keep  a  few  sheep, 
well,  and  make  this  promise  for  self  and  thousands 
of  others,  that  unless  the  people  of  this  land  quit 
buying  shoddy  for  virgin  wool,  and  there  are  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  that  will  stop  the  use  of  sub- 


LEGISLATION  ASSURED. — Congress  is  sure  to 
make  a  law  that  will  let  virgin  wool  sell  for  wool, 
and  shoddy  and  cotton  for  substitutes,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  buy  woolens  as  safely  as  the  housewife  buys 
a  pound  of  butter  or  the  farmer  a  bag  of  hog  feed. 
We  cannot  possibly  get  virgin  wool  for  all  for  some 
time,  but  watch  us  speed  up.  and  in  the  meantime 
(and  it  will  be  a  mean  time)  you  will  know  whether 
you  are  buying  our  virgin  wool  or  “antique”  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  opposition  by  men  that  get  their 
wealth  by  the  way  of  rags,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  for 
5  per  cent  of  the  people  to  ask  a  continuation  of  a 
languishing  sheep  industry,  and  that  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  should  wear  substitutes  for  wool. 

OBJECTIONS  AND  EXCUSES. — No  objections 
have  developed  against  our  scheme  except  from  in¬ 
terested  parties.  They  look  for  calamity  from  the 
following  reasons:  “A  fabric  law  will  not  only 
injure  our  business,  but  it  will  operate  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers.” 
“It  will  set  false  and  impossible  standards  which 
cannot  be  met.  because  the  supply  of  virgin  wool  is 
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inadequate.”  ‘'The  public  would  turn  naturally  to 
houses  with  virgin  wool.”  “Retailors  who  could 
offer  virgin  wool  would  be  swamped,  while  those 
containing  reworked  wool  would  find  their  stores 
closed,”  and  “Waste  material  dealers  would  find 
themselves  looked  upon  as  a  detriment  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.”  The  ultimate  consumer 
can  form  his  own  opinion  on  these,  but  the  wisest 
wool  grower  could  not  frame  better  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  the  regulation  of  textiles.  Hardships 
are  bound  to  follow  the  passage  of  a  fabric  law,  but 
all  any  evil  asks  is  to  be  let  alone.  There  have  been 
some  weak  attempts  to  have  Congress  stop  this 
trouble  earlier,  but  they  have  been  bowled  over, 
which  was  the  failing  of  the  05  per  cent.  Now  it 
will  interfere  with  the  plans  of  more  people  and 
continue  hardships  for  more  years.  This  is  not  our 
fault,  and  our  duty  now  is  to  keep  sheep  and  grow 
good  wool  to  clothe  every  American,  and  our  plans 
are,  even  this  early,  to  do  it,  and  to  succeed  in  less 
than  a  dozen  years.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


A  Shaded  Road  in  Ohio 

STATE  highway  passes  almost  centrally  through 
our  farm,  and  for  about  75  rods  the  road  is 
mostly  on  slight  hills  or  grades  sloping  to  the  north, 
and  along  both  sides  there  is  a  woods,  somewhat 
open  and  pastured  on  the  east  side,  and  rather  dense 
on  the  west.  The  load  runs  almost  northwest  and 
southeast,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  denser  woods 
shades  the  road  from  the  afternoon  sun.  Now  such 
conditions  hold  the  snow  and  ice  on  this  part  of 
the  road  longer  than  on  the  unshaded  and  level 
places,  and  may  at  times  be  a  hardship,  but  as  Ave 
did  not  want  to  clear  up  the  woods,  being  mostly 
young  timber,  and  as  the  right  of  way  was  clear,  we 
felt  we  had  done  our  duty  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned.  However,  some  people  living  farther 
along  the  road  objected  to  the  ice  and  to  the  woods. 
They  asked  the  county  commissioners  to  have  a  strip 
of  the  woods  cut  out  at  public  expense.  As  such  a 
cut-over  strip  would  grow  up  in  briars,  sprouts  and 
vines,  I  called  out  the  commissioners  and  surveyor 
to  view  the  road.  It  was  so  much  better  than  repre¬ 
sented  that  they  took  no  action  except  to  order  some 
overhanging  limbs  cut.  The  commissioners  stated 
the  situation  was  so  much  better  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  county  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
do  anything  in  the  matter,  and,  further,  so  far  as 
the  shade  was  concerned,  they  wished  that  all  the 
roads  were  shaded  as  a  help  in  preserving  the  road¬ 
way. 

This  road  was  laid  out  about  fifty  years  ago,  40  ft. 
wide,  as  a  county  road,  but  as  a  State  road  GO  ft. 
can  be  taken.  However,  as  the  right  of  way  must 
be  kept  clean  of  brush  and  weeds  at  public  expense, 
the  county  commissioners  allow  the  fences  to  be  set 
much,  closer  and  expect  the  landowners  to  cut  the 
weeds  along  the  roads,  as  in  this  case  they  did  not 
insist  on  the  full  GO  ft.,  but  expect  to  make  the  road 
safe  by  regrading  in  the  worst  places  and  to  let  the 
fences  and  trees  alone  as  much  as  possible.  Under 
our  present  road  laws  the  traveling  public  has  no 
rights  beyond  the  right  of  way.  and  as  the  ice  must 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  Providence,  the  effect  of  the 
woods  an  indirect  one,  it  is  readily  seen  that  there 
is  no  case  against  the  woods.  Having  this  woods 
cut  at  public  expense  and  to  our  injury  would  be  like 
those  auto  owners  scraping  the  roads  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  as  mentioned  on  page  345,  and  equally  unfair. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  e.  duckwall. 


Maple  Sugar  Making 

Part  IV. 

MINERAL  MATTER. — In  the  manufacture  of  all 
maple  products  the  sap  is  first  concentrated  to  ap¬ 
proximately  219  degrees,  making  due  allowance  for 
altitude.  Then  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  filtered 
to  remove  the  mineral  matter  which  the  crude  sap 
originally  absorbed  from  the  soil.  This  consists 
chiefly  of  a  compound  of  lime,  and  is  known  as  niter 
and  as  sugar  sand,  but  chemically  it  is  a  malate  of 
lime.  Until  recently  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  waste 
product  and  has  been  thrown  away.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  malic  acid, 
a  substance  worth  $10  per  lb.,  can  be  extracted  from 
this  waste  material  at  a  very  nominal  cost,  and  it 
now  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  commercial 
product. 

CONCENTRATING  THE  SYRUP.— Then  the  fil¬ 
tered  syrup  is  placed  in  a  deeper  pan,  returned  to  the 
fire  and  concentrated  to  the  density  required  by  the 
desired  product.  If  maple  syrup  is  the  product  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  merely  standardized  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  of  219  degrees  and  sealed  in  the  recep- 
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tacles  demanded  by  the  trade.  If  it  is  to  be  sold  to 
the  factories,  to  be  worked  over  into  other  products, 
it  is  drawn  off  into  barrels.  These  are  furnished  by 
the  factories  and,  of  late  years,  are  mostly  of  steel. 
If  for  the  ordinary  trade,  the  common  package  is  of 
tin,  5x5x914  in.,  and  holding  1  gal.,  although  many 
sugar  makers  have  a  custom  trade  that  calls  for 
maple  syrup  in  small  glass  packages.  Of  these,  the 
sizes  most  in  demand  are  pint  and  half-pint  bottles, 
MAPLE  CRYSTALS  AND  HONEY.— If  the  syrup 
is  concentrated  to  a  temperature  between  219  and 
225  degrees,  hard,  transparent  crystals,  resembling 
glass,  will  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  containers.  These  form  the  rock  candy  of  the 
confectioners’  trade.  They  are  absolutely  lacking  in 
maple  flavor,  and.  if  finely  ground,  they  form  a  pro¬ 
duct  identical  with  the  so-called  pulverized  or  pow- 


Evaporators  and  neat  cast-iron  arches  have  largely 
replaced  the  sheet-iron  pans  and  the  bride  arches 


tiered  sugar.  The  syrup  remaining,  after  these  crys¬ 
tals  have  been  removed,  is  thicker  and  more  viscous 
than  maple  syrup,  and  its  maple  flavor  is  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  that  abstracted  from  the  crystals. 
It  forms  the  true  maple  honey,  although- this  term 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  maple  syrup  already  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  also  often  known  as  maple  molasses, 
although  it  differs  materially  from  that  product, 
which  will  be  described  later.  So  far  as  its  preserva¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  at  what  tempera¬ 
ture  maple  syrup  is  canned,  provided  the  cans  are 
thoroughly  dried  after  being  sterilized  and  are  filled 
to  the  brim.  However,  the  temperature  at  the  time 
of  sealing  should  be  as  great  as  that  to  which  the 
syrup  has  been  exposed  during  storage.  Otherwise 
the  expansion  of  the  syrup  may  burst  the  seams  of 
the  cans. 

SOFT  SUGAR. — If  concentrated  beyond  225  dr- 


The  filtered  syrup  is  placed  in  a  deep  pan  and  con¬ 
centrated  to  the  required  density  as  shown  by  the 

thermometer 


grecs,  the  product  is  known  as  soft  sugar,  tub  or 
pail  sugar,  and  hard  sugar,*  respectively,  according 
to  the  degree  of  concentration,  although  there  is  no 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  three  pro¬ 
ducts.  However,  if  the  temperature  ranges  between 
225  and  230  degrees  a  very  moist,  soft,  fine-grained 
sugar  of  a  most  delicious  flavor  will  result.  Hut  it 
will  deteriorate  greatly  in  storage;  sometimes  it  will 
become  rancid  and  of  little  value  except,  for  vinegar. 
Sometimes  its  crystals  will  degenerate,  and  thus 
form  molasses,  and  sometimes,  by  a  different  kind 
of  a  decomposition,  it  will  become  an  exceedingly 
thick,  hard,  viscous  wax,  of  little  sweetness  and  no 
maple  flavor.  This  product  has  considerable  value 
in  certain  forms  of  confectionery,  but  is  of  little  ac- 
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count  elsewhere.  Soft  sugar  is  not  suitable  for  stor¬ 
age  except  at  a  low  temperature,  combined  with  an 
exceedingly  dry  atmosphere,  a  combination  not  easily 
ci  eated. 

TUB  SUGAR — Tf  concentrated  to  a  temperature 
ranging  from  230  to  235  degrees,  or  possibly  a  little 
higher,  the  product  is  known  as  tub  or  pail  sugar. 
This  contains  from  20  down  to  as  low  as  14  per  cent 
of  water,  and  forms  the  ordinary  commercial  sugar. 
If  intended  for  the  factories,  to  be  re-worked  into 
other  forms,  it  is  packed  in  cheap  wooden  pails, 
holding  25  lbs.  each,  and  furnished  by  the  purchaser. 
If  intended  for  the  consumer,  it  is  most  commonly 
packed  in  tin  pails,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  each 
holding  10  lbs.  During  the  past  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  exceptionally  high  price  of  tin  has  made 
the  cost  of  such  packages  a(most  serious  factor,  and 
cups  made  of  fiber  ware  and  capable  of  containing 
from  one  to  12  lbs.  each,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  consumer,  are  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 
During  storage  at  ordinary  Summer  temperatures, 
especially  if  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  a  varying  per¬ 
centage  of  soft  sugar  will  degenerate  to  a  sort  of 
glucose,  incapable  of  recrystallization.  This  product 
is  the  true  maple  molasses,  and  is  largely  used  in 
coarse  cookery. 

HARD  SUGAR. — Hard  sugar  comprises  all  that 
is  concentrated  to  a  still  higher  degree.  This  pro¬ 
duct  is  dark  in  color,  coarse  in  grain,  low  in  water 
content  and  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  it  will 
stand  up  under  storage  in  any  ordinary  temperature 
and  atmosphere.  On  account  of  its  greater  sugar 
content  it  is  in  good  demand  among  the  blenders, 
but  the  consumers  do  not  take  kindly  to  it.  More- 
ovei\  on  account  of  its  liability  to  burn,  it  is  difficult 
to  concentrate  it  to  a  higher  degree  than  240,  except 
in  thick,  cast-iron  kettles.  For  these  reasons  but 
very  little  maple  sugar  of  this  grade  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Canadian  imports 
are  practically  all  of  this  grade.  These  amount  to 
between  three  and  four  million  pounds  annually,  and 
are  known  to  the  trade  as  Beauce  County  sugar. 
The  product  is  concentrated  to  a  boiling  point  of 
245,  which  is  as  high  as  it  is  safe  to  carry  it  over 
an  open  fire  on  account  of  danger  of  burning.  At 
this  temperature  the  product  contains  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  moisture.  Thus,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
ton  of  Beauce  County  sugai\  the  buyer  gets  but  50 
lbs.  of  water  instead  of  upwards  of  400  lbs.,  as  in 
the  case  of  tub  sugar.  This  product  is  made  into 
cakes  weighing  10  lbs.  each,  packed  for  shipment  in 
burlap  bags,  each  holding  10  cakes,  and  in  storage 
is  stacked  in  piles  in  cord  wood  fashion. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Spreading  the  Old  Straw  Stack 

WHILE  I  have  always  been  studying  out  and 
adopting  all  practical  ways  and  means  as  to 
conservation  of  labor  as  regards  time  and  improving 
production,  the  present  agricultural  conditions  call 
for  still  closer  attention  to  this  feature  in  our  fann¬ 
ing  activities.  It  is  the  practice  with  us  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  where  large  straw  stacks  are  still  in 
evidence,  to  spread  the  old  stack  bottom  over  the 
whole  yard  after  the  manure  has  all  been  cleamuJl 
up  and  hauled  to  the  fields,  before  the  annual  Fall 
thrashing  and  new  stack.  Anyone  who  has  per¬ 
formed  this  work  will  vote  yes  as  to  its  being  a 
strenuous  job.  We  tided  a  new  method  on  this  job 
last  Fall.  Two  good  manure  forks  were  placed  about 
G  ft.  back  from  the  edge  of  the  stack,  and  about  4  ft. 
apart,  pressing  them  down  into  the  straw  as  far  as 
possible.  A  long  log-chain  with  a  hook  on  each  end 
was  used,  placing  a  hook  around  each  fork  shank, 
close  to  the  bottom.  A  set  of  whiflletrees  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  loop  in  the  chain,  to  which  a  team  of 
horses  was  hitched.  One  man  sat  on  the  stack,  back 
of  the  forks,  pulling  the  handles  down  as  far  back 
as  possible,  so  that  the  draw  would  be  forward  on 
the  tines.  When  the  team  started  it  was  surpris¬ 
ing  how  easily  a  large  section  of  that  old  stack  bot¬ 
tom  slid  out  into  the  yard,  and  the  man  behind  had 
a  free  ride  and  a  lot  of  fun  besides.  It  required  a 
very  short  time  to  complete  this  formerly  tedious, 
time-killing  job.  There  was  considerable  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  a  former  difficult  proposition  had  been 
bested.  Sometimes  a  harpoon  hay-fork  has  been  used 
for  this  job,  but  it  ruins  the  fork  by  bending  it. 
Where  the  blower  is  used  in  place  of  the  old  straw 
carrier  the  straw  is  so  broken  and  short  that  the 
fork  cannot  do  satisfactory  work.  We  have  learned 
to  use  straw  to  its  best  advantage,  as  it  has  value  as 
an  absorbent  and  conveyor,  besides  its  manurial 
value,  and  its  mechanical  action  on  the  soil.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  foundation  for  the  Winter  manure 
supply  is  laid  in  a  heavy  spread  of  straw  over  the 
whole  yard  each  Fall.  h.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Suggestions  for  Planting,  the  Place 


Climbing  Roses  On  the  Porch.  Fig.  1)8 


Dutchman's  Pipe  Vine  is  Useful.  Fig.  1)9 


The  Ornamental  Spiraea  1  'an  Uouttei.  Fig.  Fit) 


PLANTING  F<  >U  EFFECT.— Few  shrubs  bloom  so 
late  as  the  Rose  of  .Sharon,  which  is  not  at  all 
particular  about  soil  or  location.  It:  has  a  tendency, 
though,  to  become  tall  and  rather  ungainly  unless 
kept  well  cut  back.  All  too  often  ornamental  shrubs 
are  scattered  about  the  grounds  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion,  which  is  distressing  to  the  trained  eye.  The 
effect  is  much  better  when  the  shrubbery  is  used 
along  the  borders  or  at  the  base  of  the  house,  with 
an  unencumbered  stretch  of  lawn.  Foundation 
planting  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Such  planting 
serves  to  tie  the  house  to  the  grounds, 
softens  sharp  corners  and  creates  an 
attractive  picture.  It  is  a  common 
plan  to  have  a  double  row.  with  the 
plants  staggered.  Set  them  about  ft  ft. 
apart,  and  be  sure  that  their  roots  are 
in  good  earth.  It  happens  all  too  often 
in  the  case  of  a  new  house  that  the 
earth  dug  from  the  cellar  is  thrown  on 
tup  of  the  ground  outside,  and.  of 
course,  such  soil  has  no  fertility. 

Foundation  planting  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  beautify  a  home  at 
small  expense.  One  of  the  best  plants 
to  use  in  this  way  is  the  Japanese  bar¬ 
berry,  because  of  the  wealth  of  color 
which  it  carries  through  the  Winter. 

CLIMBING  ROSES. —  If  possible 
supplement  the  shrubbery  with  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  but  avoid  the  old-fashioned 
Crimson  Rambler,  as  there  are  now 
many  much  better  kinds.  Exeelsa  for 
example.  Among  the  other  good  climb¬ 
ers  are  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins, 

Hiawatha,  American  Pillar,  Silver 
Moon  and  Tausendsehon.  or  Thousand 
Beauties.  .Remember  that  climbers  are 
to  be  trimmed  differently  from  bush 
roses.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season 
is  over  cut  out  a  considerable  part  of 
the  old  wood,  as  this  will  throw  the 
growth  of  the  plant  into  the  now  wood 
and  prepare  it  for  flowering  the  next 
season.  Garden  makers  often  hesitate 
to  cut  a  climbing  bush  severely,  but  if 
the  soil  is  fairly  rich  they  will  find  that 
new  shoots  will  grow  up  with  surpris¬ 
ing  rapidity  and  that  the  plant  can  be 
kept  in  much  better  condition  than 
when  allowed  to  become  a  riotous  mass 
of  shrubbery.  If  the  roses  are  being 
grown  for  a  screen,  less  cutting  should 
be  given,  and  if  trained  high  over  a 
trellis  the  cutting  should  be  part  way 
up  the  canes. 

A  LIST  OF  ROSES. — Roses  for  the 
garden  are  among  the  plants  which 
almost  every  home-maker  wants,  but 
oftentimes  a  mistake  is  made  in  choos¬ 
ing  varieties.  Among  the  very  best  of 
the  roses  for  the  home  garden  are  the 
following:  Pink — Dean  Hole,  Jonk- 
heer  ,T.  L.  Mock,  Killarney.  Lady  Ash¬ 
down,  Madame  Caroline  Testout.  My 
Maryland.  Radiance,  Madame  Chate- 
nay.  Clio.  Red — General  MacArthur. 

Grass  an  Teplitz,  Richmond,  FI  rich 
Brunner.  White  or  Blush — Bessie 
Brown.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

White  Killarney.  Souvenir  du  Pres. 

Carnot,  Maman  Cocliet.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Yellow — Madame  Ravary, 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell. 

CLIMBING  VINES.— For  climbing 
vines  around  the  house,  apart  from 
loses,  nothing  is  better  than  Hall’s 
honeysuckle,  which  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  keeping  its  foliage  until  late  in 
the  Winter.  The  Dutchman's  pipe  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  living  screen.  The  Actinidia  vine  is  another  good 
one,  and  for  an  evergreen  vine  to  take  the  place  of 
English  ivy,  which  is  not  hardy  in  the  North,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  evergreen  bittersweet,  catalogued 
as  Euon. vm us  radic-ans  vegetus.  This  splendid  plant 
is  not  a  very  rapid  grower,  but  in  time  will  climb  15 
or  20  ft.  high,  and  clings  to  stone,  brick  or  concrete 
just  as  readily  as  does  ivy.  Tts  beautiful  green  color 
is  retained  throughout  the  coldest  Winter  motiths, 
and  when  the  plant  gets  well  established  it  produces 
handsome  fruit,  much  like  those  of  the  common  bit¬ 
tersweet,  which  gives  it  its  name. 

PIIR1  BS  FOR  THE  SHADE. — People  often  ask 


do  not  bloom  freely  because  they  have  been  pruned 
at  the  wrong  season.  The  following  must  be  pruned, 
if  at  all.  just  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  blooming: 
Azalea  mollis  (remove  any  old  wood),  barberry, 
strawberry  shrub,  dogwood.  Japanese  quince,  Deut- 
zia,  pearl  bush,  Forsytliia,  lilac,  mock  orange,  flower 
ing  plum,  Rhododendrons  (cut  out  only  old  wood), 
flowering  currant,  elder.  Spiraeas  Thunbergii,  pruni- 
folia  and  Van  Uouttei,  snowball,  Weigela.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  all  these  are  Spring-blooming  shrubs. 
If  trimmed  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  many  or  most  of 
the  buds  will  be  taken  off. 

FLOWERS  FOR  SHADE.— When  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  flower  garden,  most  housewives  know  pretty 


Planning  the  Year’s  Work 

CROPS. — As  to  crops,  we  are  going 
to  raise  only  legitimate  ones.  By 
that  I  mean  those  suited  to  our  soil 
and  equipment.  As  this  is  a  fruit  farm 
we  have,  besides  the  orchards,  only 
small  fields,  wflere  we  raise  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  hay  in  the  accepted  rota¬ 
tion.  During  the  war  we  tried  to  help 
increase  production  by  raising  un¬ 
familiar  crops.  We  tiled  carrots,  cab¬ 
bage  and  beans  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  But  the  land  was  not  suited  to 
growing  these  vegetables,  neither  was 
our  help,  neither  were  we  ourselves. 
We  would  have  helped  the  nation  more 
financially  had  we  given  the  Red  Cross 
all  the  money  which  we  put  into  these 
crops.  The  carrots  and  cabbage  were 
a  failure  and  the  few  bushels  of  beans 
harvested  helped  the  country  very  lit¬ 
tle.  Still.  I  am  glad  we  tried.  Now, 
however,  we  can  bend  all  our  energy 
to  those  crops  which  we  love  to  raise. 
We  can  go  at  it  with  the  great  weight 
of  the  war  lifted,  with  enthusiasm, 
with  hope  and  with  curiosity. 

APPLES. — First  the  apples:  We 
have  the  commercial  varieties  common 
to  Western  New  York  and  about  one 
thousand  trees  of  McIntosh,  which  are 
not  so  common.  All  orchards  are  cul¬ 
tivated  until  about  the  second  week  in 
June,  then  sown  to  a  cover  crop  and 
weeds.  Before  the  war  weeds  were  not 
allowed.  I  remember  how  old  Sam  and 
Joe  and  George,  our  Italians,  would  go 
through  the  orchards  hoe  in  hand  and 
chop  off  the  head  of  any  offending 
weed  which  had  escaped  the  teeth  of 
the  cultivator.  The  land  must  be  clean, 
raked  into  dust  and  kept  unspotted  by 
green.  Then  old  Sam  and  .Toe  and 
George  went  back  to  Italy  to  fight  for 
their  country.  I  wish  we  might  know 
how  they  have  fared!  The  next  sea¬ 
son  we  cultivated  as  usual,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  hoe.  The  weeds  grew 
unmolested.  No  harm  seemed  to  result 
to  the  trees.  This  last  Summer  there 
were  even  more  weeds  in  the  cover 
crop,  as  we  stopped  cultivating  early. 
Now  we  are  wondering  if  weeds  in  an 
orchard  instead  of  being  harmful  may 
not  be  utilized.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
have  any  fertilizer  value?  We  ob¬ 
served  last  year  that  some  kinds  of 
weeds  loosened  the  soil  wonderfully.  I 
should  say  right  here  that  we  used 
nitrate  of  soda  for  fertilizer.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  which  of  our 
weeds  have  fertilizing  value.  Some  of  them  surely 
appear  to  have.  Which  are  nitrogen-consumers  and 
which  are  nitrogen  gatherers?  We  wish  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  would  turn  their  attention  to  this 
question.  We  do  not  plow  the  orchards,  but  work 
them  up  with  an  orchard  disk  on  a  tractor  just  as 
early  as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  so  early  some¬ 
times  that  the  tractor  has  to  be  helped  out  of  the 
soft  places.  The  cultivation  is  continued  at  frequent 
intervals,  at  least  after  every  rain,  until  about  the 
middle  of  June.  Then  the  cover  crop  is  put  in. 
Clover  is  too  high,  so  is  vetch,  though  we  would  like 
to  use  both.  I  can  just  imagine  that  when  these 
weeds  come  up  next  Summer  the  passersby  along 


Part  II 

for  shrubs  which  will  thrive  in  partial  shade.  The 
following  is  a  good  list,  although  with  some  plants, 
like  the  Forsytliia,  the  flowers  will  be  fewer  than  in 
a  sunny  place:  Barberries,  Rose  of  Sharon,  dog¬ 
wood.  Japanese  quince,  Deutzias,  elders.  Kerrias. 
snowberry,  lilacs,  high-bush  cranberry  and  Forsytlii- 
as.  Of  course  all  these  shrubs  can  also  lie  planted  in 
sunny  places. 

PRFNING  SUGGESTIONS.— Many  times  shrubs 


well  what  they  want  to  grow.  ’  But  it  often  happens 
that  they  are  puzzled  as  to  what  will  thrive  in  a 
shaded  location.  Few  plants  will  give  flowers  in  full 
shade  (the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  being  a  conspic¬ 
uous  exception),  but  the  following  perennials  will 
thrive  in  a  border  that  gets  only  a  few  hours  of  sun¬ 
light:  Japanese  Anemone,  larkspur.  Canterbury 

bells,  Heuchera,  Iris,  German  and  Siberian:  lilies, 
most  kinds,  but  not  L.  candidum:  saxifrage:  Thalic- 
trum:  tufted  pansies;  columbine;  Coreopsis:  fox¬ 
glove:  lily  of  the  valley;  cardinal  flower  (Lobelia 
cardinalis)  ;  violets;  mouk’s-liood  i  Aco¬ 
nitine).  Among  the  annuals  for  partial 
shade  are:  Evening  primrose,  balsam. 
Torenia.  flax  (Linum).  Bartonia, 
Clarkia.  pansy.  e.  i.  farrixgtox. 
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Stretch  Year  Acres 

To  make  an  acre  produce  more  is  in  effect 
making  the  acre  larger — certainly  it  returns  a 
bigger  profit.  Use  the  dependable 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

and  Stockbridge  Special  Manures 

They  have  been  used  successfully  ever  since 
their  introduction  in  1 873 .  Experienced  farmers 
use  them,  because  they  pay.  Why  not  “stretch 
your  acres”  this  year  with  Bowker’s? 

We  offer  potash  grades  for  all  crops. 

Send  for  our  new  combined  Almanac-Calendar  now  ready.  If 
we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  ask  for  the  agency  yourself. 

RAW 171?  FERTILIZER  CO. 

JL>  VV  IVll/lv  BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK 


BUFFALO  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  BALTIMORE 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Honest  Seeds 
[That  Help 


Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Living 


Seeds  of  Known  Pedigree 


This  year,  especially,  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  doubtful 
seeds.  Purchase  only  seeds  of  known 
pedigree.  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds” 
are  true  to  type  and  of  highest  ger¬ 
mination.  They  are  all  tested,  and 
Quality  is  maintained  regardless  of 
cost. 

We  are  seed  growers  and  experi¬ 
enced  market  gardeners  who  know 
the  necessity  of  highest-quality 
seeds  by  actual  experience.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  lessen  your 
production  cost,  whether  you  are  a 


large  or  a  small  grower.  Send  us  a 
list  of  your  requirements  and  we’ll 
gladly  quote  our  best  prices.  Write 
“Personal”  on  the  envelope:  Mr. 
Gregory  will  give  it  his  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Home  Gardener:  We  predict 
that  if  you  plant  “Gregory’s  Honest 
Seeds”  your  garden  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  neighbors.  That  has  been 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  our 
customers. 

Catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 
Write  today.  Order  early. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 


15  Elm  Street, 


Established  1856 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


the  road  will  say :  “Too  bad  to  see  that 
farm  going  back.  It  used  to  be  as  well 
eared  for  as  any  place  in  the  county.” 

Fektilizeb  and  Spray. — For  fertilizer 
we  are  planning  to  use  only  nitrate  of 
soda.  When  the  fruit  is  setting  we  will 
scatter  it  around  each  tree.  The  second 
application  will  be  made  in  July,  after 
we  are  assured  of  a  crop,  around  each 
tree  whieh  has  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and 
any  tree  whieh  looks  yellow  and  sickly. 
But  a  tree  bare  of  fruit  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  will  not  be  treated.  I  will  admit 
that  of  all  of  the  important  things  to  he 
done  on  the  farm  this  conrng  season  we 
are  most  interested  in  the  dusting  of  the 
fruit  trees.  For  the  past,  three  years  we 
have  been  experimenting,  and  have  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  is  a  subject 
which  requires  more  investigation  and 
that  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  to 
warrant  fhe  expenditure  of  more  time. 
In  discussions  between  dust  men  and 
spray  men  the  sprayers  usually  l  ave  the 
best  of  it.  This  is  to  a  great  extent  be¬ 
cause  their  experience  covers  more  years. 
Anyone  with  power  on  his  farm  can 
greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  the  dust  by 
mixing  it  himself.  There  is  the  added 
advantage  of  knowing  what  goes  into  it 
and  of  trying  out  different  mixtures.  We 
would  like  to  take  one  of  our  host  or¬ 
chards  of  about  six  acres,  divide  it  into 
two  blocks,  dust,  one  and  spray  the  other 
with  the  advice  of  experts,  keep  careful 
records  and  study  the  results.  A  farmer 
just  naturally  hates  to  see  scab  on  his 
apples.  And  it  is  not  chiefly  because  he 
loses  money  by  it.  but  he  wants  the 
I  satisfaction  of  raising  a  perfect  crop. 
The  peach  orchards  will  he  cultivated 
like  the  apples.  We  shall  use  nitrate  of 
soda  once,  and  would  like  to  use  it  twice 
if  there  is  a  cop.  Most  of  the  trees  were 
sprayed  last  Fall  for  curl-leaf,  and  will 
he  dusted  to  prevent  brown  rot.  What 
we  hope  ‘most  earnestly  to  do  this  year 
is  to  take,  good  care  of  our  farm  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  thrown  upon  us  in 
this  after-the-war  period.  The  land,  like 
children,  needs  stern  discipline  and  lavish 
care.  It  lias  a  right  to  these  things,  just 
I  as  the  children  have.  We  must  not  fail. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  a  farmer's  wife. 


Grafting  Seedlings  in  an  Ohio  Pasture 

Some  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors 
spread  a  large  amount  of  apple  pomace 
over  his  pasture  lot.  the  resulting  being 
a  very  thick  growth  of  young  apple  trees, 
which  at  present  vary  in  size  from  two  to 
15  feet  in  height  and  from  one  inch  to 
four  inches  in  circumference.  Would  it 
be  profitable  to  top-work  these  trees  to 
good  standard  varieties  of  apples?  If  so. 
how  long  should  they  remain  in  present 
location  after  the  grafting  had  been  done 
before  transplanting,  and  what  size  would 
you  advise  to  select  to  do  this  grafting  in? 
Would  these  trees  he  given  to  the  growth 
of  suckers  from  the  root,  causing  trou'ble 
after  they  had  been  planted  in  the  orchard 
rows?  l.  w.  c. 

Ohio. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  I  was 
born,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  graft 
or  bud  the  wild  apple  trees  that  chanced 
to  grow  in  the  fence  corners  and  hush 
patches.  Most  of  them  were  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  sprung  up  from  the 
seed,  hut  many  were  dug  up  and  planted 
in  orchard  a  year  or  two  after  being 
grafted,  and.  as  I  remember  it.  these  wild 
stocks  produced  quite  as  satisfactory  tree 
in  every  way  as  those  grown  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Fifty  years  ago  the  nurserymen 
procured  all  their  apple  seed  at  the  cider 
mills.  Many  tubfuls  of  pomace  the  writer 
washed  out  for  the  seed,  when  a  boy, 
for  planting  to  produce  stocks  for  bud¬ 
ding.  In  my  early  boyhood  all  nursery- 
grown  apple  trees  were  propagated  by 
budding  two-year-old  stocks.  We  knew 
nothing  about  root-grafting  in  those  days; 
that  came  later.  Then  a  few  years  later, 
•erhaps  40  years  ago.  the  nurserymen 
in  the  eastern  section  of  this  country  be¬ 
gan  to  advertise  the  French  crab  stocks, 
claiming  they  were  far  superior  to  our 
native  stocks.  I  know  old  orchards  that 
were  worked  on  native  stocks,  and  some 
not  (piite  so  old  that  were  worked  on 
French  crab.  I  venture  to  say  no  person 
can  distinguish  any  material  difference 
between  them.  Within  the  last  few  years 
many  growers  have  used  native  stocks 
almost  exclusively,  and  no  doubt  this 
great  majority  of  the  young  apple  trees 
planted  are  worked  on  stocks  grown  from 
cider  anple  seed.  The  young  trees  you 
speak  of  are  no  different,  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  from  millions  of  stocks  used  every 
year  for  budding  and  grafting,  except  that 
they  are  larger  and  are  volunteers  and 
have  grown  without  assistance  of  man  in 
the  way  of  cultivation,  etc.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  graft  them,  at  least  all  that 
are  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  three 
to  four  feet  above  ground.  The  smaller 
trees  I  would  bud  at  any  point  above 
ground  that  I  found  the  most  suitable  for 
it.  They  may  sucker  some,  of  course,  hut 
perhaps  not  more  than  top-grafted  or 
budded  nursery-grown  stocks  would  do. 
The  top-grafting  stocks  would  better  stand 
two  years  before  removal,  hut  the  budded 
stocks  can  be  moved  after  the  hud  has 
had  one  year’s  growth.  When  the  trees 
are  taken  up  they  should  he  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  for  borers  before  they  are  set  in 
their  new  quarters.  K. 


A  man  hurried  to  a  quick  lunch  coun¬ 
ter  and  called  to  the  waiter,  “Give  me  a 
ham  sandwich,”  "Yes,  sir,”  said  the 
waiter.  “Will  you  eat  it  here  or  take 
it.  with  you?”  “Both,”  said  the  man. — 
Credit  Lost. 


rpees 
Seeds 

Grow 

Five  of  the  Finest 


VEGETABLES 


rcrzDc  "7 . ,  " 

one  packet 
each  of  the  following  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds:  Corn,  Golden 
Bantam;  Beet,  Black  Red 
Ball;  Lettuce,  Wayahead; 
Radish,  Scar  I  et  Button; 
Bean,  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

If  purchased  separately 
the  above  would  cost  55c; 
they  will  be  sent  with  the 
B  u  rpee  leaflet ,  ‘  ‘Suggestions 
on  Seed  Sowing,”  for  25c. 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 


Ordway’s  Golden 

This  is  the  original  strain  of  the 

YELLOW  SWEET  CORN 

9  as  grown  by  the  Ordways  in  New 
Hampshire  for  nearly  fifty  years — 

I  long  before  we  ever  heard  of  any 
other  strain — and,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
never  has  met  an  equal. 

It  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of 
the  ideal  corn,  being  early,  tender, 
juicy  and  surpassingly  sweet. 

No  matter  how  many  varieties  you 
have  in  your  garden,  if  you  are  fond 
of  real  sweet  corn,  just  find  room  to 
squeeze  in  a  few  hills  of  this  variety 
and  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Carefully  selected  seed  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Half-pint  25c  Pint  45c  Quart  80c 

Address 

O.  P.  ORDWAY,  Saxcnville,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES 

the  best  grown  in 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  MAINE 

all  the  best  standard  varieties 

Write  us  for  Seed  Potato 
Circular  and  Prices 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


166  Bushels  to  Acre 

(Record  for  1918  and  1919) 

162  Bushels  of  Ears  1918 
166  Bushels  of  Ears  1919 

Improved  Golden  Nugget 
Field  Corn  Seed 

A  high-producing  flint  corn 
Over  95%  germination,  actual  test 
Price  $4.00  per  bu. ,  f.  «.  b.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Cash  with  order— 25c.  sample  ear 
J.  E.  SANFORD  :  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
REFERENCE: 

L.  D.  Greene,  Mgr.,  Orange  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  IIL 
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R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO 
jjgpljgs.  Box975 

Three  Rivers,  / 

mmSh  Mich.  i 


diKAWDCKKlCd 

And  How  To  Grow  Them 

Big  crops  of  fancy  berries  mean  big  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  new  1920  book  and 
become  convinced  how  quickly 

Kellogg’s 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Garden 

will  reduce  the  II.C.L.  in  your  home  and 
give  you  a great  many  dollars  cash  pr  ofit 
besides.  This  book  pictures  in  colors 
and  fully  describes  Kellogg  Strawber¬ 
ry  Gardens,  also  the  world's  latest  and 
most  wonderful  strawberries,  —  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Big  Four  and  Big  Late,  Kellogg’s 
Now-Race  and  Kellogg’s  F.verbearers. 

We  want  you  to  have  this  valuable 
book.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  single  penny 
—we  even  pay  the  postage.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  (written  plainly)  and 
we’ll  mail  you  a  copy  at  once  Free  and 
Postpaid.  Write  today. 


Kni&htfe  Fruit  Plants 


nu-an  bigger  profits  to 
you.  We  can  supply 
\  ou  w  ith  plants  of  the 
Gibson  strawberry  — 
the  bigge.-t  moneymaker 
known.  Wm.  I.atro,  with 
our  strong  plants,  made 

$785  Per  Acre 

Send  for  our  catalog,  which 
will  show  you  how  to  get 
your  share  of  the  ‘‘cream.” 
It’s  free;  send  today. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer  Mich. 


I 


cprri  A  I  Let  me  Kelp  you  grow  the  best 
01  LiL/lflLi  berries  and  asparagus.  23  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Kalkamier,  :  ;  :  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Grapes  and  Berry  Plants 

ESTABLISHED  1877. 

Send  for  our  Price  -  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES ,  PERRY,  O. 


Strawberry  Plants 

All  leading  stHiid»ril  ami  everbearing  varieties.  Delaware 
new  land  grown.  Kreeh  dug  direct  from  Nursery  t"  you. 
Guaranteed  ilrst  elass  and  true  to  name.  Our  big  FREE 
CATALOG  gives  descriptions,  illustrations  and  prices  of 
varieties,  also  complete,  culture  directions.  Write  today  . 

Buntings’  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selby ville,  Del. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  .LVe'Yofor 

1* regressive  and  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  plant" 
trrsli  dug  and  well  rooted.  Also  splendid  assortment  of 
other  fruits.  Send  for  catalog:.  Write  today. 

11  •  N.  ScnrtT  A  Son*.  -  New  i  ml  Me.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  bestof  the  Ever, 
hearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 

Free.  V  R  ALLEN, Grower  and  Distributor. Seaford.  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  ft ™ri & 

select  from.  Also  the  fnll-l>6ariiig.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL.  R  No  2,  Rhoilesdale,  Md. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  .  Catalog  Free 

•  FLANSBURGH  8  SON.  Jackson,  Mich 


BERRY  PLANTS  75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount.  Hustings.  N,  V. 


Howard  No. 1 7 

introducer.  C. 


the  million  dollar  straw  berry  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
K.  Chapman.  North  ntomnutok.  Conn. 


pit;  MONEY  IN  KKItKIKS.  strawberry.  Blaek- 
M  berry  and  Raspberry  plants  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free  M  It.  BORGO,  Vineland  tt.J. 


Strawberrv  PI  ANTS  THE  BEST  JUNE  flN0 

u’liavvuxrry  r  Lrili  I  J  EVERBEARING  VARIEIIES 

t  atalogue  Free  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown,  Del. 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
l lie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'lt  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Fruits 
Part  II. 

Ida  0 (terry. — This  is  an  old  sort,  long 
ago  tried  and  discarded  by  commercial 
growers  of  cherries,  for  the  reason  that 
the  fruitfi  are  a  little  too  soft  for  ship¬ 
ping.  and  the  crop  does  not  ripen  evenly. 
It  has  two  characters,  however,  that. com¬ 
mend  it  to  all  who  want  a  sweet  cherry 
in  regions  a  little  too  cold  for  the  average 
variety  of  this  fruit.  Out  of  more  than 
100  varieties  of  cherries  on  the  grounds 
of  tin*  Geneva  Station,  Ida  lias  best  with¬ 
stood  the  two  severe  freezes  of  the  past 
few  years.  Even  the  buds  have  withstood 
the  cold,  so  the  trees  have  borne  a  full 
crop  when  other  varieties  were  barren. 
The  second  outstanding  character  is  that 
the  trees  are  remarkably  vigorous,  attain¬ 
ing  great  size.  In  productiveness  the 
tree  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
standard  varieties.  Ida.  therefore,  is 
named  as  among  the  best  of  the  sweet 
cherries  for  the  home  plantation. 

Ontario  Grape. — The  Ontario  grape  is 
a  cross  between  Winched  and  Oianmnd. 
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Orchard  I’ianting  Hoard 

originating  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  It  promises  to  take  a  place  in 
the  viticulture  of  the  country,  both  as  a 
commercial  sort  and  for  the  home  planta¬ 
tion,  because  of  extreme  earliness.  The 
vines  are  more  vigorous  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  and  hunches  and  berries  yire 
larger  than  those  of  either  Winched  or 
Diamond.  The  fruits  are  possibly  a  little 
too  soft  for  distant  shipment.  In  color 
and  flavor  the  fruit  very  much  resembled 
that  of  Winched. 

Portland  Grape. — The  Portland  grape 
is  another  promising  early  white  grape 
from  the  Geneva  Station,  having  as  its 
parents  Champion  and  I.utie.  neither  of 
which,  by  the  way.  are  white,  and  both 
of  which  are  far  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  offspring.  Bunches  and  berries  of 
Portland  are  of  fair  size  and  in  flavor 
the  fruits  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
early  sort.  It  is  being  sent  out  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  an  early  shipping  grape.  The 
vines  are  vigorous  and  productive  and  re¬ 
markably  free  from  fungous  diseases. 


I  Io.nf.yswf.et  Kaspheruy. — The  Iloney - 


sweet  raspberry  originated  in  1012  as  a 
chance  seedling  at  Macedon.  X.  5’.  The 
originator  now  lias  a  plantation  of  six 
acres,  which  impresses  everyone  who  has 
seen  it  with  the  remarkable  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  the  plants.  The  rasp¬ 
berries  are  of  large  size  and  most  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality.  Honey. sweet  gives  pro¬ 
mise  of  being  a  most  excellent  black  rasp¬ 
berry. 

Ontario  IIed  Raspberry. — This  variety 
has  been  described  in  Tin:  R.  X.-Y.  be¬ 
fore,  and  is  now  mentioned  only  to  say 
that  it  is  making  a  most  favorable  im- 
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A  30(6 )  B 

Making  Square  Corner  or  /’<  rgentl ictt lar 


Measure  00  ft.  on  base.  Swing  lino  40  ft. 
front  A  and  50  ft.  from  IS.  lutcrsi-etlnn  is  cor- 
ner  of  triangle  and  A-C  is  perpendicular. 

pression  wherever  it  is  grown.  The  plants 
are  very  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  ^ 
The  fruit  matures  in  early  midseason. 
ripening  rather  earlier  than  Cuthbert  and 
a  little  later  than  June.  The  berries  are 
large,  and  their  size  is  well  retained 
throughout  the  season.  All  characters  of  , 
the  fruit  indicate  that  it  will  make  an 
excelleut  market  variety. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  X.  Y. 


How  to  Plant  an  Orchard 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  set  an  orchard? 
I  wish  to  set  one  acre  of  ground  to  apple 
trees,  and  use  peach  trees  as  tillers.  How 
far  apart  should  the  apple  trees  be?  Tell 
me  just  how  to  set  a  young  orchard. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  g.  w.  b. 

Space  your  trees  according  to  varieties. 
Large  growing  varieties,  a*  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Northern  Spy.  are  spaced 
40  ft.,  or  even  50  ft.,  in  this  section,  while 


You'll  Have  to  Hustle 


It’s  going  to  be  garden  making  time  before  you  know  it, 
and  if  you  intend  to  have  any  garden  this  year  it  is  time 
for  you  to  be  getting  busy.  First  thing  you  know  it  will  be  a  pretty  day, 
gras3  getting  green,  maple  buds  swelling,  hens  singing  in  the  yard,  and 
you  with  no  garden  seed  ready. 

You’ll  do  some  tall  hustling  then,  dig  out  the  old  seed  can,  find 
nothing  there  worth  planting,  run  to  the  store  and  buy  whatever  they 
happen  to  have  left,  stuff  that  has  been  kicking  around  the  country  no 
knowing  how  long. 

You  know  what  sort  of  garden  you’ll  have  then.  And  it  will  serve 
you  right  too.  A  garden,  like  anything  else,  must  be  planned  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  in  advance,  and  the  main  thing,  next  to  good  soil,  is  good  fresh 
seed  of  the  right  varieties. 

I  am  really  better  at  gardening  than  letter  writing,  but  I’ll  be  glad  to 
help  you  any  way  I  can  with  your  garden  plans,  and  help  you  choose  the 
right  varieties  for  your  soil  and  climate. 

My  Seed  Catalog 

It’s  really  a  garden  book;  more  to  help  you  make  garden  than  to  sell 
seeds.  I  try  to  answer  the  very  questions  you  would  be  asking  in  letters. 
I  have  tried  to  tell  you  the  real  truth  about  seeds  and  varieties  and  soils 
and  fertilizers  and  so  on,  without  any  more  hot  air  and  exaggeration  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  course  there  are  lots  of  catalogs,  you  probably  have  a  house  full 
of  them  already.  Some  good,  some  tiresome  and  some  pretty  windy.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  you  •  mine.  I  believayou  would  like  it,  and  find 
it  rather  restful. 

Seed  Sense  Free 

For  several  years  I  have  been  printing  a  little  seed  and  garden  magazine  fr-?S 
for  my  customers,  partly  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  partly  because  I  can  be  of  real  help, 
and  to  get  acquainted  and  make  them  acquainted  with  us  and  our  business. 

If  is  full  of  garden  gossip  and  nonsense,  and  pictures  of  my  kids  and  yours. 
And  the  spotted  pigs,  and  the  latest  prices  of  clover  seed  and  everything  under 
the  sun  but  politics  and  war  news.  I  will  send  you  a  free  copy  with  the  catalog  if 
you  want  it.  I  think  you  would  enjoy  it. 

But  All  Joking  Aside 

It  is  time  to  make  garden,  and  I  believe  I  can  do  you  some  good  in  the  seed 
line.  We  have  all  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants  and  seed  corn  and  grass  seed  and 
about  anything  you  want.  Advice,  such  as  it  is,  is  free,  also  samples  of  anything 
you  are  interested  in  and  the  catalog  and  Seed  Sense  are,  ofcourse,  free  too.  Write 
for  them.  There’s  plenty  of  time  if  you  hurry. 


P.  O 


To:  Henry  Field  Seed  Co,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

-  ■  Please  send  me  your  catalog  and  Seed 
Sense,  free,  also  samples  of  26 


$1000  An  Acre 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 


EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

l'ar  more  profitable  than  poultry 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June 
til!  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 

C.  S.  XEMPTON  &  CO.  -  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


Add  to  Your  Profits 

by  growing  strawberries.  Succeed  wherever  other  crops 
are  grown.  Everybody  likes  strawberries. u  There's  an 
immense  demand  for  this  fruit  at  good  prices.  15,1)00  quarts 
of  fancy  berries  from  an  acre”  and  '52.000  from  one 
measured  acre”  are  records  our  plants  have  made.  Our 
illustrated  Book  of  Berries  describes  the  best  varieties  and 
tells  how  to  grow  them.  Grasp  this  opportunity.  Send  for 
Berry  Book  today  andget  your  share  of  the  money  thatfolks 
are  gladly  paying  for  fancy  strawberries 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN'S 

PLANTS 


Strawberries 


STRAWBERRY 


2o  leading  varieties,  the  real 
money  makers,  including 
the  two  best  everbearing 
kinds.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  berry  plants  and 
Carden  Seeds.  27  years’  experience  insures  your 
satisfaction  with  Weston’s  vigorous,  heavy  rooted, 
truc-to-name  stock.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
our  Free  Catalog  tells  'ho  truth  about  plants  and 
seeds— a  valuable  book  fo  the  grower  Write  for  it. 
A.  R  WESTON  &  CO.,  t  D.7-  Bridgman.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  are  offering  niil»u»n>  of  high-grade  plants  :it 
wholesale  prices.  liuuraiueed  true-to-uame  am! 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Kver-bearincr  •  t- 
rieties.*  Progressive,  Superb,  Peerless,  Ideal.  1017  Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  pet  M.  standard  varieties  unanda.  Hu 
bach.  Big  Joe,  Klondvke,  Missionary,  Ounlnp.  $6  p«*r 
M  Lupton.  P.late  M  -  . . 

i.arlv.  $10  per  M.  s«:m1  '  >r  desc:  iptivf  catalog.  IPs  Free 

E  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,R  F  D  No.  4.  Salisbury  Md. 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  vour  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  forM 920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


805  Main  St.,  Dansvilie.N.Y. 


500 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  20,  1020 
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Hardie  High  Pressure 
And  Big  Capacity 


Two  big  jobs  that  the  Hardie  Sprayer  does — gives 
larger  capacity  of  liquid  and  puts  the  pressure  behind 
the  spray,  producing  an  all-enveloping  spray  that 
penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  tree. 


And  the  Hardie  does  these  things  economically — Effective 
spraying,  low  cost  of  operation  and  long  life  have  made  the 
Hardie  the  choice  of  growers  who  make  their  orchards  pay. 

Every  Hardie  pump  is  tested  to  high  pressure.  They  must 
deliver  this  pressure  before  they  leave  our  factories.  And 
Hardie  Sprayers  continue  to  deliver  because  of  their  proper 
design,  skillful  workmanship  and  high-grade  material  used 
in  every  part. 

Free  from  complicated  parts  found  in  so  many  power 
sprayers;  equipped  with  worthwhile  time  saving  devices, 
a  Hardie  gives  you  rapid  effective  spraying,  saving 
you  time,  saving  your  fruit,  increasing  your  profits. 

The  Hardie  Catalog  shows  the  way  to  better  fruit.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HUDSON  MICHIGAN 

Branches : 

Portland,  Ore.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hardie  Orchard  Cun  Cuts 
Down  Spraying  Costs 
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arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
bend  write  today. 

at  once 
for  our  1920 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

Plants,  Roses, 

Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


NEW  GRAPE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  ,  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year-old 
vines,  $ 1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 
Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 

69  varietiea.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2.sample  vinesmailed  for26c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


FRUIT  TREES 


of  Bearing  age  only.  75o  Each 
APPLES.  PEARS,  PLUMS 
0  to  7  feet,  $50.00  per  1 00  |  1  to  6  feet,  $40.00  per  100 

All  trees  guaranted  true  to  name  and  fresh  dug  when 
ordered,  also  a  full  line  of  Berry  Baskets,  Shipping 
Urates,  Bushel  Staves  and  Picking  Baskets. 

Joseph  Bartke,  fru,cta^k?lTC  £arm 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samplesand  our  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds, yon  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SC0TT&  SONS  CO.,  70  MainSt.,  Marysville.  Ohio 


r-CLOVERSEED- 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  Wlieu  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
Seeds  are  the  most  earcfuHy  selected.  Quality  is 
guaranteed.  Rolirer’s  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L,  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster!  Co.,  Pa. 


i 


FSi 


6000  bushels.  Tested 
and  sure  to  grow. 
Finest  quality.  20 
leading  varieties. 
QrlJ  Alsoseed  oats,  barley, 
__  _  ,  grass  seed.  etc. 

inDnl  Samples  on  applica- 
V wli I e  tion.  1200 acres.  Be 
sure  to  get  our  new  catalog. 
Write  today.  W.  N.  ScorfYA  Sons, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


YELLOW  DENT  (IMPROVED  LEAMING)  and 
White  Surface  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn 

Lowest  test  in  germination,  96%;  highest,  99#. 
(53.25  per  bn.  Five  bus.  or  over  at  ®3  per  bu.  Two 
samples  for  1  Oc.  Stamps  for  reply. 

R.  C.  MacKley  -  Brog-ueville,  Pa. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


c rr rn  mi? M northern  grown;  4  varieties 

1/L/AiY  90-100-day  10-Kowed  Kaufman 
Yellow  Dent,  Early  Minnesota,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Ear  tested.  High  germina¬ 
tion.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Do  it  now.  W00DFIEL0S  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


now  Lancaster  County  Surecrop  Corn  cSeiec?e£ 

dried  and  stored. Tests  show  95#  germination.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Price  reasonable.  A.  H.  RISSER,  Bainkridge,  Pa 


f  OR  SALE — 800  Buahels  floldan  Bantam  Buttercup  and 

Early  Crosby  Seed  Corn  Sooth  Milford  -  Mai 


p„„  C..._  _a.  From  a  Grower  of  60 

Buy  oweet  uornyear8Experlence 

Evergreen,  Country  Gentleman,  Early  Mayflower, 
Bantam;  S6  bushel;  S3.2S,  half:  $1.75.  peck.  All  test 
over  90%.  Geo.  W.  Clark  &  Son,  Milford,  Conn. 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
BOOKS  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  gla»n,  soils,  feitilizera,  plant  diHeasea,  Jnnect  peetn, 
pardon  arrhitectuie, outdoor  sportH,  etc.  From  thouaanda  of  books 
we  hare  selected  the  700  best,  bend  stump  for  66  pp.  catalog  No.  8. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.  luc.,  448-A  W.  37tli  St.,  New  York  City 


the  smaller  sorts  are  spaced  about  30  ft. 
This  latter  would  be,  better  spacing  for 
your  section.  There  are  two  systems  of 
planting  trees,  the  square  system,  which 
is  in  general  use,  and  the  triangular  sys¬ 
tem.  With  the  latter  about  15  per  cent 
more  trees  per  acre  can  be  grown.  The 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
for  the  beginner  stakes  set  for  every  tree. 
Some  large  growers  set  by  this  method 
and  claim  more  accurate  results.  A  wire 
with  drops  of  solder  the  required  distance 
apart  makes  a  very  convenient  marker. 
Wire  is  used,  as  it  does  not  stretch.  The 
simplest  method  we  know  is  to  run  stakes 
around  all  four  sides  of  the  piece  at  the 
required  distance,  say  15  ft.  This  estab¬ 
lishes  the  end  tree  in  each  row.  Space 
should  have  been  left  at  the  ends  so  the 
trees  do  not  shade  the  next  field.  Then 
take  a  gang  of  three  men  to  set  the  rest 
of  the  stakes.  One  sights  in  one  direction 


Triangular  Method  of  Orchard  Setting 

and  another  in  the  other  direction,  the 
third  man  setting  the  stakes.  He  is 
“waved”  into  position  by  the  two  sighters 
as  each  stake  is  sot,  and  very  soon  gets  it 
into  the  proper  spot. 

Another  method  is  to  stake  out  a  base 
line  parallel  to  the  road  and  set  another 
row  of  stakes  perpendicular.  This  is  done 
by  making  a  triangle  with  sides  6,  S,  10, 
or  30,  40,  50  ft.  Then  by  means  of  two 
boards,  each  15  ft.,  all  the  other  stakes 
can  be  set  with  little  trouble,  as  shown  in 
diagram.  After  the  stakes  are  set  we 
.want  to  be  sure  the  tree  is  set  iu  the 
exact  spot  where  they  stood.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  a  6-ft.  hoard, 
notched  in  the  center  and  at  the  end, 
shown  iu  diagram.  The  center  notch  is 
placed  against  the  stake,  and  two  pegs 
are  driven  in  the  notches  at  the  end. 
Then  the  stake  and  board  is  removed  and 
the  hole  dug.  The  board  is  replaced  as 
formerly,  and  the  tree  set  with  the  stem 
in  the  crotch  where  the  stake  was  for¬ 
merly.  This  brings  the  tree  in  the  exact 
place  where  the  stake  was,  and  the  whole 
orchard  can  be  lined  up  perfectly. 

With  the  triangular  system  every  other 
row  of  trees  comes  midway  between  those 
above,  as  in  cut.  The  first  row  is  staked 
out  as  previously,  and  by  use  of  our  15-ft. 
boards  placed  at  the  first  and  second 
stakes  the  mid  point  below  is  found,  and 
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Square  Method  of  Setting  Trees 

the  next  point  can  be  found  in  the  same 
way  from  the  next  stakes. 

NUMBER  OF  TREES  REQUIRED  TER  ACRE 


Sq.  System  Triangular 

Permanents  Fillers  Permanents 


20x20  ft... 

3  OS 

432 

325 

25x25  ft... 

69 

276 

78 

30x30  ft... 

49 

194 

55 

32x32  ft... 

42 

168 

49 

36x36  ft... 

33 

132 

40 

40x40  ft... 

27 

10S 

31 

To  find  the 

number 

of  trees 

per  acre 

multiply  the  distance  between  the  trees 
and  divide  into  43,560.  For  example, 
trees  30  ft.  apart,  30  X  30  =  900; 
43,500  -r-  900  =  49,  number  of  trees  per 
acre.  T.  ii.  T. 


Shut-off 
Saves  Solution 

Just  a  grip  of  your  thumb— as  easy  as 
pulimg  a  trigger  — and  the  Auto-Spray 
starts  or  stops  instantly.  There  is  no 
dripping— no  wasteof  expensive  solution. 


fma  been  standard  spraying  equip- 
Jnent  for  18  years.  Over  600,000  are 
In  use  by  Experiment  Station  work¬ 
ers,  farmers,  gardeners  and  home 
owners.  Other  Auto-Spray  outfit# 
for  every  spraying  purpose. 

Our  Spraying  Calendar  Bhould 
bang  in  your  work  room.  It  tells 
when  and  how  to  spray.  It’sfree. 
Send  today  and  ask  toof  or  Catalog. 

The  F,  C.  Brown  Co* 

892  Maple  St. 
EiocUester,  N.  Y.' 


■IRON AGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  ?  How  can  I  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  1  Use  an 


IRON  AGE 

Sprayer 


No.  11E-P 


Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  5 
rows  cantekrapes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field- 
work  and .  at  the  same  time, un¬ 
excelled  for  orchard  use.  Driv¬ 
en  by  4  1-2  H.  P.  NEW  WAY 
B  N  G  IN  E— qu  i  c  k  ly  inter¬ 
changeable  with  our  new  Iron 
Age  Engine  Digger.  We  make 
full  line  of  potato,  spraying, 
cultivating  and  garden  tools. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet 


Bateman  MTg  Co. ,  Box  H,  Grealocli,  N.  J. 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardeners 
are  more  than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  my  wonderful 
Plant  Forcing  devices.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like 
the  other  fellow  —  beat  him 
to  it. 

No  matt  er  how  backward  tile 
spring,  it’s  easy  with 


The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 


cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  HOOK.  HOW  to  GROW  BIGGER, 
BETTER  and  E  A  LIEU  CROPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  iu  no 
other  publication.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glemide.  Pa. 


Protect  Early  Cabbage 

Don’t  let  tho  cabbage  maggot  get  your  crop. 
For  10  years  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  %  crops 
by  using  A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 

Special  tar  felt  discs  which  any  boy  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbago 
without  them.  Write  for  copicsof  theirletters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
62  South  Water  8t.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


2212  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler — Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late)  | 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN — Yellow  and  White 

tin  Circular  Free  u* 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


WRITE 


For  our  SEED  and  PLANT 
catalogue 

IT’S  A  DANDY  THIS  YEAR 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 

I'hriwold,  Delaware 


gs*  w  LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.  ST.  REGIS 

Strawnprrv  RASPBERRY.  BLOWER  BLACK 
kJUUIIUUlJ  BERRY  plants  for  sale 

by  Benj.  Barrett  &  Son,  lllue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

Everbearing  Strawberries 

Raspberries.  Send  for  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Fill,,  M.  Y. 


Putty  Fails  to  Stick 

What  is  the  trouble  with  putty  when 
it  does  not  stick  to  the  wood?  I  bought 
some  hotbed  sash,  aud  the  putty  on  them 
cannot  he  taken  off;  I  applied  some  my¬ 
self.  and  after  a  week  or  so  it  came  off. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  j.  M. 

The  trouble  is  probably  not  with  the 
putty,  but  with  the  sash  bar.  From  your 
statement  as  to  the  way  it  soon  lets  loose 
from  the  bar,  I  suspect  the  sash  bar  is 
wet.  Of  course  in  that  case  the  putty 
cannot  stick.  Sometimes  putty  will  not 
stick  well  on  old  weatherbeaten  wood. 
All  wood  that  is  to  receive  putty  should 
be  perfectly  dry,  clean  and  have  fit  least 
one  coat  of  paint  before  putty  is  applied. 
The  ordinary  putty,  such  as  is  procurable 
at  the  stores,  is  not  suitable  for  glazing 
hotbed  sash,  nor  for  glazing  greenhouses. 
All  such  putty  should  have  added  to  it  at 
least  one-third  of  its  weight  of  pure  white 
lend,  well  mixed  with  it.  K. 


rogressive 

r  100:  nor  1.000.  HASI 


and  l*oerlc*»  Everbearing 

STRAW Bl  ltltY  PLANTS,  $  1.60 


BAKU.  I'UtltV.  OporirKtunii.  Dcla 


WATSON’S  Prolific  BY. AUK  RASPBERRY.  Tho 

most  productive  and  finest  quality  of  all.  Umpire 
Bed.  Plants.  In  a  P.  Watson,  Fhkdoxia,  New  York 


5,000  Small  Size  APPLE  TREES  UKLIYEKKD 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

St.  Regis  beIkIna  Raspberry  Plants 

for  $1.75;  100  for  $8.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Wal.rford  Works.  B.  J. 


rnhhanp  Plants  «Y  TllE  MILLION, ,E.  J.wajoj- 
L  uUlfdytl  IdlflS  field,  Copenhagen’.  Ready  April 
10th  at  $2.08  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  R0DWAY,  Hardy.  Delaware 


Palmetto  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS .  3  yrs.-old,  $7  thou“- 
and.  Queenan  Bros.,  Box  67,  Wkstbuhy,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Marquis  SPRING  Wll EAT.  Good  seed.  Price  low. 
A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Spring's,  New  York 


r'NMIf'HM  CFFn  Best  strains  of  Yel- 
OE-lLI  ]ow  H(,d  ,uld  White 

globes.  Send  for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio 


American  Nut  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  16c- 
P.  O.  Box  121,  ltOOUKBIKK,  N.Y, 
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Ovvruht  1 0 *_ 0 .  by  The  Gou.1ya.ir  Tiro  i  Rubber  C  » 


Think  What  Punishment  They  Stand 


HAVE  you  ever  considered  how  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  tubes  in- the  tires  of  a 
racing  car? 

No  matter  how  staunch  a  casing  may  be,  it 
cannot  withstand  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  track  unless  the  tube,  also,  is  flawless. 

During  the  American  racing  season  of  1919, 
every  important  race  of  fifty  miles  or  more,  on 
speedway  and  road,  was  won  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires. 

While  that  is  splendid  tribute  to  the  Goodyear 
Cord  Tire,  it  is  also  proof  conclusive  of  the 
superior  quality  of  Goodyear  Tubes. 


As  you  know,  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes, 
just  as  the  Goodyear  Tubes  so  favored  by  racers, 
are  made  of  pure  gum  strips,  built  up  layer - 
upon -layer. 

Their  cost  is  but  little  more  (an  average  of 
seventy  cents)  than  the  cost  of  tubes  of  lesser 
merit.  Do  you  consider  it  economy  to  risk  a 
costly  casing  to  save  so  small  a  sum? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  come  in  a 
water-proof  and  oil-proof  bag.  Get  them  from 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer.  More 
of  them  are  used  thsm  any  other  kind. 
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Starch  2"1,  *  _o 


PUTMORE  POWER 
IN  YOUR  SOIL 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A  Middletown,  Conn. 


Big  crops 

and  big 
profits  can’t  be 
expected  where 
the  land  is  weak 
from  lack  of  nour¬ 
ishment. 

Get  Better 

CORN 

The  growing  corn  needs  plenty 
of  plant  food.  Hubbard’s  Bone 
Base  Fertilizers  contain  the 
plant  food  that  grows  strong 
roots,  sturdy  stalks,  and  early 
ripened,  well-filled  ears.  Ask 
for  “Hubbards  Helpful  Hints”-  FREE 

HUBBARD’S 

Bone 
ase 

FERTILIZERS 


I  -1  •*-  f(7j| 


GROWN  in  the  cold  north  from  selected, 
pedigree  stock  seed  on  soils  especially 
adapted  to  the  different  varieties  and 
stored  in  our  frost  proof  warehouses  are 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

We  offer  for  your  selection  fourteen  varieties,  the  best  by 
test,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose,  Early  Manistee,  Early 
Bovee,  New  Queen,  Early  Ohio,  Dibble’s  Money  Maker. 
Green  Mountain,  Gold  Coin.  Uncle  Sam,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Dibble's  Russet,  the 
best  potato  of  the  century,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

°UT  arenoJefales  100,000  Bushels 

and  in  this  year  of  scarcity  our  stock  is  larger  and  better  than  ever ;  every 
bushel  having  been  saved  from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  and  Special  Price  List  Free.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  box  b°ve  FAn.Ly! 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
From  Our  Farms  to  Yours.  BUY  DIRECT.  SAVE  MONEY 


-  •V 


kms 


.V-V 
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BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

HardWood  Ashes  c^^,Wna«£? 

lots  or  less.  TV.  11.  LEU)  Y,  Swurtlimore,  l’enii. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHURARR. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAUMFLOwfr  RFET  .  RRUSSFI S 
SPROUTS.  CELERY.  EGG  PFRPFR.  KOHI -RABI.  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION.  PARSLEY.  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  ami  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

flrfiifS  RED  CLOVER 

Larger  quantities  than  ever  before 
are  being  imported,  'iliis  seed  is  unfit  to 
_  ^^60w.  Most  home-grown  seed  isof  poor  quality, 
W so  it  is  very  necessary  to  use  care  in  buying. 
Our  Field  Seed  Book  tells  ‘‘Howto  Know  (food 
Seed”  and  why  imported  seed  is  poor  stuff.  It, 

|  as  well  as  samples,  are  free.  We  have  all  other  Held 

1  seeds  that  are  practically  Weedless. 

I  0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  170  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Large  Asparagus  Roots 

For  quick  results.  3-yr..  $2  p -r  100:  *11.25  per  1,000. 
4-yr  *3  per  100;  *15  per  1,000.  Large  selected.  *4.75  per 
100,  *30  per  1,000.  Hanky  L.  Squikes,  Goop  Ukopnp.  N.Y. 

EverbearingStrawberries  SLK?  fH ££? 

fruiters.  (May  iu  Nov.)  W rite  to-day  lor  free  catalog. 

Puul  \V.  U  Ohko,  It.  F.  1).  Mo.  1,  Itox  140,  Amherst*  Mum. 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 


74  N.  Champion  Ave. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Prospects  on  Small  Farm 

I  am  thinking  of  giving  up  my  position 
and  buying  a  small  farm,  but  I  know 
little  or  nothing  about  farming,  and  al¬ 
though  the  risk  seems  great.  I  feel  that 
I  would  be  better  off  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  than  by  continuing  my  position  in 
'the  city.  I  am  40  years  of  a^e,  in  good 
health,  and  would  be  content  with  a  small 
profit  over  my  living  expenses,  which 
would  he  light  as  there  are  only  my  wife 
and  self  to  support.  Will  you  give  me 
lyour  advice  as  to  the  maximum  size  farm 
one  man  can  work  alone,  and  suggestions' 


tallied  by  sowing  spinach  after  onions 
were  off,  and  about  one  week  before  the 
spinach  was  ready  to  cut  I  would  sow 
again  between  the  rows)  ;  Nos.  6  and  7 
were  planted  to  Fall  lettuce ;  Nos.  8  and 
10,  late  celery;  No.  9.  cauliflower.  The 
question  might  be  asked,  why  not  plant 
lows  8  and  9  with  celery  and  No.  39  to 
cauliflower,  so  as  to  have  all  the  celery 
together?  Because  No.  10  had  grown  a 
crop  of  late  cabbage  plants  between  the 
radishes,  and  it  would  not  do  to  sot  the 
cauliflower  on  No.  10.  No.  11  was  plant¬ 
ed  with  Victoria  spinach,  rows  18  inches 


Intensive  Vegetable  Culture.  Fig.  15A 


as  to  what  would  seem  best  to  raise?  I 
should  like  to  locate  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City.  a.  ii.  l. 

A  small  farm,  say  about  25  acres  of 
good  land,  would  seem  better  for  such 
people  than  a  larger  place.  It  would  be 
better  to  try  to  keep  poultry  and  grow 
fruits  or  vegetables.  First  of  all  try  to 
produce  as  much  of  the  family  supplies  as 
possible  on  the  farm. 


Returns  from  Intensive  Cultivation 

After  working  a  leased  form  of  30 
acres  for  18  years,  and  saving  a  little 
money,  I  was  confident  I  could  make  a 
comfortable  living  for  wife  and  self  on  a 
much  smaller  place,  so  I  purchased  eight 
lots,  size  125x06  ft.  each,  in  one  block,  in 
the  village  of  Kingston,  N.  .T.,  and  erected 
a  comfortable  modern  house  in  1908. 
That,  with  my  barn,  garage,  henhouse  and 
lawn,  occupied  nearly  one-half  of  my 
ground,  leaving  me  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  to  sell  stuff  from  to  make  a  living. 
Did  I  make  good?  I  will  leave  it  for  my 
readers  to  judge.  The  lot  was  240x135 
ft.  with  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  at  one 
side.  It  was  set  in  11  groups  of  rows, 
240  ft.  long,  as  follows : 

No.  1,  10  rows  lettuce;  No.  2,  6  rows 
onions  from  sets;  No.  3,  13  rows  onions 
from  seed;  No.  4,  3  rows  strawberries; 
No.  5,  2  rows  Limas  and  eggs  plants;  No. 
6,  4  rows  sweet  corn  ;  No.  7.  4  rows  string 
beans;  No.  8,  20  rows  celery  plants;  No. 
9,  6  rows  peas;  No.  10,  6  rows  radishes 
and  beets;  No.  11,  14  rows  spinach. 

That  is  the  way  lot  was  planted  in 
Spring  of  1919  for  first  crop.  Second 
planting  Nos.  1  and  2,  celery ;  No.  3, 
three  cuttings  of  spinach  (this  was  ob- 


apart,  and  Chesapeake  strawberry  plants 
set  between  the  rows  IS  inches  apart  and 
kept  in  hills. 

RECEIPTS. 

Plants — Tomato,  cabbage,  pepper. 


cauliflower,  celery,  etc .  8 '50 

Onions  .  135 

Strawberries  .  78 

Beets,  radishes,  sweet  corn .  35 

Beans  and  peas .  60 

Celery  .  398 

Cauliflowers  . *. .  55 

$1,211 


Miscellaneous .  100 


$1,317 

The  $100  for  miscellaneous  consisted  of 
sour  cherries  which  are  planted  along  the 
fence,  and  turnips,  the  seed  of  which  was 
seeded  between  cauliflower  and  tomatoes, 
left  in  cold  frames  after  other  plants  were 
sold. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

One  car  manure,  22  tons .  $05 

Seed .  29 

Hired  help  .  20 

Tires,  tubes,  gas  and  oil  for  “Henry”  00 

Miscellaneous — Fumigating  material, 
wire  netting,  cord,  telei>lioue,  etc., 
etc .  120 


$300 

Besides  clearing  a  thousand  dollars,  we 
used  all  the  vegetables  we  wanted  and 
gave  away  nearly  as  much  more. 

Beceipts.  Disbursements. 

$1.110.30 .  1918  . $180.50 

959.35 .  1917  .  210  30 

1,013.05 .  1916  .  225.25 

778.84 .  1915  .  175.55 

W.  P. 
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W 'Hard  Service. 


BcCCItlSe  you  haven’t  a  battery  service  station 
just  around  the  corner  to  call  on  in  a  hurry 
when  things  don’t  go  just  right — 


BeCOUSe  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  your 
car  any  more  than  you  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  modern  farm  machinery  — 


Because  you  operate  your  car  not  for  pleas¬ 
ure  but  as  an  essential  to  your  business  and 
you  want  upkeep  cost  as  low  as  possible. 


Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  per¬ 
forms  the  important  task  of  separ¬ 
ating  each  positive  plate  from  its 
negative  neighbor,  and  prevents 
short  circuits  which  would  soon 
ruin  the  battery. 


There  are  a  good  many 
other  reasons  why  you  ought 
to  be  more  particular  than 
anybody  to  see  that  you 
get  a  Still  Better  Willard 
with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 

Threaded  Rubber  has 
this  particular  advantage 
over  any  ordinary  insula¬ 
tion:  It  does  not  have  to 
be  replaced,  whereas  the 
ordinary  kind  is  usually  re¬ 
placed  at  least  once  during 
the  life  of  the  battery. 

The  work  of  re-insulation 
always  means  tearing  down 
the  battery  and  pulling  out 
the  positive  and  negative 


plates.  When  this  is  done, 
the  plates  may  be  found  to 
be  damaged  so  that  nobody 
can  say  how  long  the  bat¬ 
tery  will  last  or  how  long 
it  will  serve. 


It’s  easy  to  do  away  with 
this  trouble  and  this  chance 
of  shortened  battery  life  by 
saying  “ I  want  a  Still  Bet¬ 
ter  ll^illard  with  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation 


Ask  the  nearest  Willard 
Service  Station  for  partic¬ 
ulars  about  Threaded  Rub¬ 
ber  and  what  it  means  in 
added  battery  life  and  bet¬ 
ter  battery  service. 


More  Than  Anyone  Else 

YOU  Need  What  This 


Trade  Mark  Stands  For 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


-«.W. 

jsmm 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


inflfttttiii  wiffiHu  ^mnUtUlftii  Jit 
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If  you  want  to  know  something  of  the  profit  and 
pleasure  that  a  beautiful  “home  of  your  own”  gives 
— ask  a  Bennett  Better-Built,  Ready-Cut  Home 
owner,  note  his  beam  of  contentment — his  forgivable 
pride  as  he  tells  you  facts. 


'Better-Built^^  !  iRe&dy-Cul 

Are  Beautiful,  Modern 
Built  at  Below-Normal  Prices 

He  will  tell  you  there  is  MAGIC  in  the  Bennett  Way  of  Building 
— MAGIC  that  slashes  the  cost  of  labor,  lumber,  other  building  essen¬ 
tials — slashes  costs  in  such  a  big  way  that  the  genuine  saving  brings  your 
cost  of  building  far  below  normal.  This  slashing  puts  “your  own  home” 
within  reach.  Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  fine,  modern  de¬ 
signing,  high  quality  materials,  convenience,  staunchness — of  anything, 
except  costs  which  add  absolutely  no  value. 

Quantity,  Production  and  Famous 
Location,  the  Secret 

Bennett  Homes  are  all  designed  by  the  combined  efforts  of  famous  de¬ 
signers  and  practical  home-keepers.  They  are  accurately  cut  in  tremendous 
quantities  by  automatic  machinery  operated  by  low  cost  Niagara-electric 
power  at  the  great  Tonawandas,  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  lumber  centers. 

Shipped  ready-cut  and  complete — all  the  lumber,  lath, 
shingles,  finishing  lumber,  doors,  windows,  frames,  floor 
ing  and  interior  trim,  hardware,  paint  and  nails.  No 
delays — no  expensive  extras. 

Profit  and  Pleasure 
in  this  FREE  Book 

If  you  do  not  know  a  Bennett  Better-Built  home 
owner,  send  for  this  beautiful  FREE  72-page  Cata¬ 
log.  If  you  do  know  one,  he  will  tell  you  to  send 
for  this  latest  edition.  It  is  an  education,  in  its  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ready-cut  method.  It  also  describes, 
in  detail,  by  photographs  and  words,  Sixty  Beauti¬ 
ful  Homes — and  among  the  sixty  is  one — or  more 
— to  suit  your  exact  taste  in  price  and  design.  Each 
home  will  go  up  without  a  hitch  because  it  has 
been  built  many  times  over. 

USE  THE  COUPON 

Send  us  the  coupon.  We’ll  send  you  the  Book.  You'll  find  pleasure  in 
its  interesting  reading — and  you’ll  find  BIG  PROFITS  in  the  Bennett 
Better-Built  Ready-Cut  Way. 

We  Guarantee  Entire  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 


Perfect  Strawberry  Flower.  Fig.  153 

the  plant  will  not  make  a  sufficient 
growth  of  fruit  buds  when  planted  in  this 
way.  The  plant  shown  in  the  center  of 
the  picture  is  planted  about  right.  Here, 
as  we  see,  the  roots  are  fully  covered, 
while  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  above 
ground. 

IIow  to  Set  the  Plant. — Many  peo¬ 
ple  make  a  mistake  when  planting  the 
strawberry  in  supposing  that  they  must 
leave  the  ground  light  and  open  around 
it.  The  truth  is  that  the  strawberry 
plant,  like  a  tree,  should  be  planted  in 
firm  ground,  with  the  soil  pressed  tightly 
up  around  it.  Many  people  go  out  with 
a  trowel,  dig  a  large  hole,  and  spread  out 
the  roots  in  fan  shape,  then  lightly 
scratching  the  earth  up  to  the  plant.  > 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  best  plan  we 
have  found  is  to  take  a  sharp  spade,  or  a 
large  trowel,  and  drive  it  down  into  the 
firm  ground.  Work  it  back  and  forth  to 
make  a  hole  of  fair  size.  Then  put  the 
plant  in  behind  the  spade  or  trowel,  with 
the  roots  spread  out,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  pull  the  spade  out  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  earth  fills  in  around 
the  root.  Then  step  firmly  on  the  ground 
and  press  the  soil  up  against  the  plant. 
After  a  little  practice  one  can  do  this 
rapidly  and  in  such  a  way  that  there  will 
be  few.  if  any.  clbad  plants. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  BENNETT  HOMES 
850  Main  Street 


Imperfect  Strawberry  Plossom.  Fig.  15/f 


BENNETT  HOMES 


Perfect  and  Imperfect  Flowers. — 
_  !The  two  other  pictures  with  this  article 

N.  1  onawanda,  N.  I. 'are  also  taken  from  the  Canadian  bulle¬ 
tin.  Fig  153  shows  what  is  known  as  a 

850  Main  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y  lperfcct  Hower’  while  the  other  Picture 
„  ’shows  an  imperfect  bloom.  Many  of  our 

Please  send  Free  Catalog  No.  S5  of  BENNETT  HOMES,  Better-Built  and  readers  do  not  understand,  apparently, 
Ready-Cut,  to  that  some  varieties  of  strawberries  pro- 

!^ame  .  "  duce  a  bloom  that  is  imperfect.  This 

,  means  that  such  plants’  flowers  do  not 

. .carry  the  male  organs,  from  which  a  fine 

Town . State . dust  is  produced  to  fertilize  the  other 

i part  of  the  flower.  The  male  organs  are 


Strawberry  Planting  and  Fruiting 

Depth  of  Planting. — Bulletin  92  of 
the  Canadian  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  gives  a  very  good  study  of  straw¬ 
berry  cultivation  in  Canada.  Thf  lift  e 
picture  at  Fig.  155  is  taken  from  this 
pamphlet,  and  illustrates  the  proper  way 
to  put  out  strawberry  plants.  In  this 
case  the  plant  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
is  planted  too  shallow,  as  we  see  tbe  en¬ 
tire  crown  and  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
are  exposed.  In  a  dry  time  it  woulr  be 
hard  for  such  a  plant  to  make  a  living, 
and  in  any  event  it  will  grow  too  fai  out 
of  the  ground  for  best  results.  Ox.  the 
other  hand,  the  plant  at  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  too  deep  in  the  ground.  In 
this  case,  as  we  see,  all  oi  part  of  the 
crown  is  covered.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 


known  as  the  stamens,  and  unless  they 
are  present  no  fruit,  or  very  little  fruit 
will  ever  be  formed,  unless  this  dust  is 
carried  from  other  perfect  flowers  by  in¬ 
sects,  or  perhaps  by  the  wind.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  flowers  may  be 
plainly  seen  from  these  pictures.  The 
dark  mass  at  the  center  of  the  flower 
represents  the  pistils  or  female  organs, 
while  the  little  heads  or  bunches  shown 
in  the  other  picture  represent  the  sta¬ 
mens.  It  is  necessary  to  know  about  this 
when  planting  certain  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries.  An  imperfect  variety,  planted 
by  itself,  would  give  only  very  inferior 
fruit,  but  if  they  could  be  planted  along¬ 
side,  or  nearby  several  rows  of  a  perfect 
variety,  the  pollen  or  dust  from  these 
varieties  wi  l  fertilize  the  other  flowers 
and  give  a  fair  crop. 


Turnip  Greens;  Pomme  Gris  Applee 

1.  Would  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  give  the 
name  of  the  turnips  he  has  lately  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  used  for  “Spring  greens”? 
2.  Many  years  ago  my  uncle,  a  nursery- 
m  n,  tried  to  introduce  in  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont  an  apple  called  “Pomme  Gris.”  The 
apples,  which  kept  very  late  in  the  Spring, 
were  medium  in  size  and  russet  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flavor  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  Roxbury  Russet.  I  wish  to  find  some 
nurseryman  who  keeps  it. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.  mrs.  s.  e.  t. 

1.  Here  and  Southward  all  kinds  of 
turnips  are  used  for  Spring  greens.  When 
grown  especially  for  greens  the  Seven-top 
turnips  are  used.  These  make  more  tops 
than  roots,  are  very  hardy,  stand  the 
Winter  and  make  a  heavy  growth  of  tops. 
I  suppose  they  will  make  good  greens 
sown  in  the  early  Spring.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  flavor  in  turnip  leaves  which  one 
gets  fond  of  after  trying  a  while.  They 
differ  from  any  other  greens.  Here,  the 
first  Spring  greens  are  from  the  wild  up¬ 
land  cress,  which  the  country  people  cut 
and  bring  to  town.  This  cress  has  the 
same  taste  as  watercress.  It  is  Barbarea 


Right  'and  Wrong  Way  to  Set  Plants 
Fig.  155 

prseeox,  and  the  seed  is  sold  in  the  seed 
stores.  Here  it  becomes  a  pest  in  the 
wbeatfield  and  among  Crimson  clover.  It 
can  be  grown  in  the  garden  by  sowing  in 
September  and  is  hardy  anywhere.  The 
Seven-top  turnip  seeds  are  sold  by  seeds¬ 
men  generally.  2.  Pomme  Gris  (Gray 
Apple)  is  a  russet  of  high  quality  which 
is  recommended  for  the  extreme  North. 
The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
can  probably  tell  you  where  it  can  be  had. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Dasheeen 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  TnE  R- 
N.-Y.  that  Prof.  Massey  has  discarded 
the  dasheen.  I  read  everything  the  pro¬ 
fessor  writes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  and  have  profited  by 
doing  so,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
this  matter.  The  dasheen.  as  grown  here, 

1  think  superior  to  the  Irish  potato.  It 
is  easily  raised,  produces  well  and  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  all  Winter  and  dug 
up  when  wanted.  If  dug  and  thoroughly 
dried  it  will  keep  with  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  and  care  given  to  the  sweet  potato. 
Most  people  who  like  the  Irish  potato  will 
take  the  dasheen.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  even  in  my  own  family.  But  we 
prize  it  highly.  I  would  say  to  the  South¬ 
ern  people  try  the  dasheen  ;  see  for  your¬ 
selves,  and  most  of  you  will  raise  it  for 
home  use.  So  far  there  is  no  demand  for 
them  in  the  markets.  Few  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  h.  g.  smith. 

Mississippi. 

It.  N.-Y. — A  grocer  near  The  I‘.  N.-Y. 
office,  who  has  a  large  trade  among  South¬ 
ern  people  resident  in  New  York,  offers 
dasheens  for  12  cents  a  pound,  but  says 
sales  are  slow. 


“Were  any  of  your  boyish  ambitions 
ever  realized?”  asked  Jenkins.  “Yes.” 
replied  Marksby.  “When  my  mother 
used  to  cut  my  hair  I  often  wished  I 
might  be  bald-headed.” — Credit  Lost. 


Various  Horticultural  Notes 
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Correct 

TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 

How  to  road  thm  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
t lie  tractor  indicates  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  alvice  on 
Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 
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How  American  Farmers  are  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times 


FARMERS  are  learning 
the  cost  of  lost  motion. 
They  are  passing  by  the  mile¬ 
stones  of  lost  motion  to  the 
goal  of  highest  efficiency. 

A  prominent  engineer  who 
has  followed  the  tractor  in¬ 
dustry  for  years  estimates  that 
the  average  farmer  in  Illinois 
has  to  travel  6  to  8  miles  to 
secure  parts.  In  Minnesota 
this  distance  is  from  io  to  15 
miles!  This  same  expert  gives 
as  his  opinion  that  70%  of  all 
tractor  troubles  are  due  to  in¬ 
correct  lubrication. 

The  lesson  is  clear  —  to 
avoid  frequent  need  of  parts, 
made  useless  by  needless  wear, 
correct  lubrication 
should  be  had  from 
the  start.  In  this 
way  trips  for  parts 
can  be  made  in¬ 


frequent  and  much  valuable 
time  saved  for  profitable  work, 
on  the  farm. 

In  actual  use.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  have  been  found  to 
reduce  fuel  and  oil  expense, 
prevent  overheating  and,  most 
important  of  all,  prevent  use¬ 


less  wear  of  moving 


parts. 


Users  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
have  found  that  their  b i  1 1  s_  for 
upkeep  and  repairs  have  been 
cut  to  a  minimum.  An  easily 
read  Chart  shows  you  which 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
is  best  for  your  tractor.  Con¬ 
sult  this  Chart  and  make  sure 
that  you  get  the  grade  it 
recommends. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  put  up  in  I- and  5-gal- 
’on  sealed  cans,  in  15-,  30- and 
55-gallon  steel  drums,  and  in 
wood  half-barrels  and  barrels. 

Write  for  “Correct  Lubri¬ 
cation”  booklet  containing 
complete  automobile  and  trac¬ 
tor  Charts,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  data. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  oj  motor 

In  baying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer, 
it  is  safer  to  purchase  in  original  packages. 

Look,  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


Domestic  New  York 
Branches :  Boston 


Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 


The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indi¬ 
cates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be 
used.  For  example, “A"means  Gargoyle  MobiIoil“A”, 
“Arc”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic,  etc.  The 
recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  out  professional 
advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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In  the  ingenious  Ford  power  plant, 
the  engine,  transmission  gears  and, 
disc  clutch  are  enclosed  in  the  same 
case.  One  oil  must  meet  the  differ¬ 
ent  requirements  of  all  these  parts, 
Veedol  Medium  is  specially  mads 
to  do  this. 


Protects  your  Ford  against 

this  abuse 


If  poor  oil  or  oil  of  wrong  body  is  used, 
97  parts  are  damaged 


i 


UST  as  with  the  engine 
the  most  expensive 


in 


car,  every  moving  part 
of  the  Ford  engine  must  be 
perfectly  lubricated. 

The  Ford  engine  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  mechanism,  com¬ 
pact  and  accurately  made,  but, 
like  any  other  finely  adjusted 
machine,  it  requires  absolutely 
correct  lubrication  to  develop 
its  fullest  efficiency. 

Thousands  of  motorists  and 
tractor  owners  have  found  that  90 %  of 
Ford  engine  troubles  are  caused  by 
inferior  oil. 

The  hidden  toll  taken  hy 
sediment  in  ordinary  oil 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under  the  ter¬ 
rific  heat  of  the  engine— 200°  to  1000°F. 
A  great  quantity  of  sediment  forms 
which  has  no  lubricating  value,  and 
which  thins  out  the  remaining  oil. 

The]  oil  film  is  destroyed.  Metal-to- 
metal  contact  results.  Friction  and  wear 
begin.  The  engine  over-heats.  Bearings 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 
after  use.  after  use. 

Sediment  formed  after 
500  miles  of  running 


burn  out.  Carbon  forms  rapidly. 
Serious  trouble  inevitably  follows. 

How  Veedol  reduces 
sediment 

Veedol  reduces  the  amount  of  sedi¬ 
ment  formed  in  the  engine  by  86%. 
Notice  the  sediment  test  at  the  left. 
Veedol  is  especially  made  to  maintain 
proper  lubrication.  Common  engine 
troubles  are  almost  eliminated.  Evap¬ 
oration  is  reduced  between  30%  and 
70%  —  giving  high  mileage  per  gallon 
of  oil. 

Veedol  Medium  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  Ford  automobiles.  Veedol 
Special  Heavy  is  recommended  by 
many  Fordson  Tractor  and  International 
Harvester  Company  dealers. 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock.  Every 
Veedol  dealer  has  a  chart  which  shows  the  cor¬ 
rect  grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car. 

The  new  100-page  Veedol  book  on  scientific 
lubrication  will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help 
you  to  keep  your  car  running  at  minimum  cost. 
Send  10c  for  copy. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 

1675  Bowling  Green  Building 
New  York  City 

Branches  and  distributors  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 


Vef 


LUBRICANTS 

Resist  Flat 


“On;  of  the  chief  causes  of  automobile  engine  troubles  is  cheap  oil.  The*motorist  who  drives  up  to  a  garage  and  takes 
any  oil  that  is  offered.  Is  measurably  shortening  the  life  of  his  car.  By  paying  a  little  more  for  an  oil  of  known 
quality,  the  average  car  owner  can  do  away  with  a  \large  percentage  of  his  engine  repair  bills.” 

( Signed )  JI.  LUDLOW  CL  AY  DEN 

Consulting  Engineer,  author  of  leading  books  on  the  gasoline  engine. 


■-UUL 


send  fsrour  Free  Illustrated  1 920  Farm  Catalogue 

SOULE  A  KILBY  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Brunswick,  Maine 


r  rorm  PoLolnirua  of  New  England  States  Farms  up¬ 
line  I  df  111  Udldl  UgU6  on  request.  First-class  properties 

only.  Chamberlain  t  Burnham,  Inc.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


= FARQUHAR  = 

The  Farquhar  principle  of  sep¬ 
aration  ever  insures  clean  fast 
threshing.  We  have  manufactured 
Threshers  for  nearly  60  years,  and 
our  present  modern  line  has  been 
developed  by  continuous  field  ex¬ 
perience. 

Rake  Separator  shown  here  is 
a  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  who  does 
his  own  threshing.  Made  in  two 
sizes  with  capacities  from  360  to 


Our  Vibrator  with  Self  Feeder,  Wind 
Stacker,  etc.,  is  suitable  for  large  crops 
and  merchant  threshing.  Improvements 
giving  increased  separating  and  cleaning 
facilities  added  this  year. 

We  also  make  a  special  Thresher  for  Peas 
and  Beans,  and  a  Peanut  Picker. 

Farquhar  Threshers  are  best  operated  by 
Farquhar  Steam  and  Gas  Portable  and 
Traction  Engines.  Illustrated  Thresher 
and  Power  Catalogs  sent  free  on  request. 

We  also  manufacture  Sawmills,  Potato 
Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Write  us  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530  •  York,  Pa. 

=THRESHES  CLEAN = 


F 


a  T-k  m  a  r»  FOR  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato 
/\  K  Ivl  ^  c  *  I  F  Poultry  Farms  from  5  to 
jjq  acle8j  m  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer, K.  J. 


AnyOne  Thinking  of  Buying  a  Good  Farm 

soil,  fine  buildings,  the  best  of  markets  and  water  supply, 
ask  for  descriptive  list.  V.  A.  AMIHE8,  quakertown,  !•». 


H  s  MAKE  A  HOLLAR  AN  notiR.  SELLMENDETR 

n tfGniS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  ail  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLI.ETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Hept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


we  sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDEVILLE 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Depl.  I.  Olean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  gives  you  thoroughly 
reliable  information  and  service.  Offices  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Write  the  Central  Office,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  requirements. 


Agents  —Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowushers  one 
Saturdav;  Profits.  $2.60  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  'KUSI.E It  COMPANY,  Johnstown.  Ohio 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRANGERS  LIME 


‘The  Standard  by  which  all  Agricultural  Limes  arc  Compared’ 


Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

Grangers  Lime  Company 


Sales  Offices : 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  I  Hartford,  Conn. 

Newark,  N.  J.  |  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Works : 

West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


March  20,  1920 

The  Beautiful  Hudson  Valley;  a  Western 
N.  Y.  Grower  Talks 

It  is  most  befitting  that  one  of  the 
Winter  meetings  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  should  be  held  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  which  is  a  foremost 

fruit-raising  section  of  an  agricultural 
State.  It  is  wonderfully  favored  by  na¬ 
ture.  The  great  river  is  its  life.  It 
furnishes  drainage  and  also  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  provides  a  short  and  direct  haul 
to  a  great  distributing  center.  New  York 
City.  There  the  fruit  can  he  sent  by 
land  or  hy  sea.  Add  to  this  fertile  soil, 
sufficient  air  drainage  and  the  brains  nec¬ 
essary  to  harness  these  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  future  of  the  Hudson  Valley  is 
one  of  assured  prosperity.  It  was,  for 
all  of  these  reasons,  one  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country  to  go  into  commer¬ 
cial  orcharding.  One  hundred  years  ago 
growers  along  the  Hudson  were  shipping 
Summer  and  Fall  varieties  as  well  as 
Winter  apples  to  New  York  City.  They 
were  shipped  on  the  steamboats  in  straw- 
head  barrels  at  $1  to  $1.50.  the  barrel 
to  be  returned.  At  that  period  Western 
New  York  could  do  no  shipping  at  all  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

The  present  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  meeting  bears  glowing  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  statement  that  the  Hudson 
River  flows  through  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  world.  These  New  York 
State  apples  in  color  and  perfectness  vie 
with  those  of  the  Northwest,  and  in 
flavor  we  know  they  far  excel.  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Baldwin  were  especially  fine. 

These  immigrai."  from  Canada  and 
Connecticut  have  profited  from  the  soil 
and  climate  of  York  State,  and  are 
recognized  as  naturalized  citizens  in  good 
standing. 

Going  to  the  eastern  meeting  from 
Western  New  York,  and  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  impressed  by  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  get 
into  a  crowd  who  want  to  learn;  who 
are  eager,  alert,  interested;  who  believe 
in  their  profession;  who  know  they  know 
a  little  about  their  work  but  not  all  and 
want  to  learn  more.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  stopped  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  and 
for  15  minutes  at  a  time  be  held  at  at¬ 
tention  by  some  one  who  wants  to  know 
how  and  what  and  why,  and  asks  ques¬ 
tion  after  question  about  your  work 
which  is  also  his.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  a  man  from  the  big  city  at  the  foot 
of  the  river  .and  to  learn  that  he  has 
bought  a  farm,  is  running  it,  is  living  on 
it.  not  just  because  in  that  way  he  can 
make  a  living,  but  because  he  loves  the 
work. 

Another  enjoyable  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  frankness  shown  during  dis¬ 
cussions.  Much  was  said  about  tractors. 
Sometimes  these  discussions  are  void  of 
benefit  because  one  can  hardly  tell 
whether  a  wheel  type  or  a  track-layer  is 
being  discussed,  and  the  maker’s  name 
is  buried  in  the  dust  stirred  up  by  the 
wheels  if  it  has  wheels,  but  buried  any¬ 
way.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  very  willing  to  give  the  had 
as  well  as  the  good  points,  to  give  the 
name,  to  try  to  get  somewhere.  It  was 
the  same  when  other  subjects  came  up. 
There  was  the  same  open-mindedness, 
the  same  great  interest.  It  made  one 
feel  proud  of  his  calling  to  be  in  the 
company  of  these  men.  Undoubtedly  the 
Poughkeepsie  meeting  was  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  event.  The  members  recognized 
it  as  such  and  were  there  to  learn. 

At  the  open  forum  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  the  packing  law  was  discussed.  We 
all  want  a  law  which  will  result  in  a 
better  pack,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  a  new  law  now 
would  result  in  confusion.  For  the  time 
being  it  may  be  better  to  expend  our  en¬ 
ergy  in  more  thoroughly  enforcing  the 
present  law. 

The  question  of  the  policy  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  was  also  discussed.  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  this  society  as  it  is.  and  has  been 
for  so  many  years,  a  great  educational 
organization?  Admirable  work  has  been 
accomplished.  The  purpose  of  teaching 
kept  steadily  in  mind  has  brought  our 
State  well  into  the  vanguard  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Every  menace  of  bug.  blight  and 
disease  has  been  conquered.  Growing 
methods  have  been  perfected  and  are 
well  understood.  Production  has  been 
increased  and  rendered  more  stable.  But 
what  about  the  disposition  of  our  har¬ 
vested  crops?  Do  our  members  need 
assistance  in  transportation  and  in  mar¬ 
keting  problems?  This  would  mean  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  society.  It 
would  mean  raising  the  dues.  Money 
would  be  needed  to  employ  one  or  two 
men  who  would  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work.  A  man  in  Albany  and  one  in 
Washington  could  be  on  the  lookout  for 
pernicious  legislation  which  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  business  as  uncorubated  scab. 
When  the  new  icing  tariffs  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  railroads  last  Summer  we 
fruit-growers  had  no  organization  which 
was  equipped  to  represent  our  interests 
A  new  one  had  to  be  formed,  and  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  delivering  its  from  a  most  un¬ 
fair  tax.  It  is  a  question  which  should 
be  well  considered  in  the  face  of  chang¬ 
ing  business  conditions.  It  might  be 
well  to  take  a  referendum  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  I  am  looking  forward  now  to  a 
trip  next  June  through  this  wonderful 
valley.  1  want  to  meet  these  growers  in 
their  orchards,  and  observe  their  condi¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  culture  which  show 
such  beautiful  results.  F,  W.  CORNWALL. 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
new  “Glenbrook”  model  has  been  a 
sensational  feature  of  both  the  national 
and  local  automobile  shows.  Its  fame 
has  traveled  from  state  to  state,  city  to 
city,  and  it  now  occupies  an  unchal¬ 
lenged  position  of  leadership  in  the  field 
of  five  passenger  cars. 

In  ourlong experience  as  manufacturers, 
we  have  never  produced  a  model  that 
has  so  quickly  won  its  way  to  public 
favor.  Everyone,  apparently,  recognizes 
in  the  “Glenbrook”  an  engineering  and 
designing  achievement  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


The  “Glenbrook”  is  now  one  of  the 
fatest  selling  cars  on  the  American 
market  and  the  dema*nd  is  increasing 
with  each  succeeding  day.  Already  our 
production  schedule  has  been  sorely 
taxed  and  orders  for  spring  delivery 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  oversold 
condition. 

Accept  our  advice,  therefore,  and  in¬ 
spect  this  model  at  your  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Compare  it  with  any  five  pas¬ 
senger  car  that  the  market  affords  and 
determine  whether  it  is  not,  indeed, 
the  greatest  dollar-for-dollar  value  in 
the  light  six  field. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Michiga 
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Clip  a  Clean  Crop  Clean 


A  CLEAN  crop  of  hay  represents 
good  profits — when  it  is  clipped 
clean.  Every  ragged  spot  where 
the  mower  fails  to  follow  the  ground 
(rough  places)  represents  lost  hay — 
less  profit — because  the  grass  is  not 
clipped  ciean. 

McCormick,  Deering, 
and  Milwaukee  mowers 

work  so  that  the  cutter  bar  follows 
the  ground  whether  it  is  smooth  or 
rough.  The  sickle  dips  down  into 
the  hollows,  and  with  equal  facility 
skims  over  the  knolls,  with  the  cut¬ 
ter  bar  close  to  the  ground  its  full 
length  —  and  clips 
the  grass  clean. 

This  is  possible 
because  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  design  of 
the  drag  bar  which 
gives  the  cutter  bar 
the  necessary  flexi¬ 
bility  —  a  floating 
action  that  con¬ 
forms  tc  the  ground 


surface.  Result:  No  lost  hay  through 
ragged  clipping,  lost  traction  of  drive 
wheels,  or  clogging  of  sickle. 

Many  such  superior  features  in 
McCormick,  Deering,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  mowers  and  rakes,  and  in  Inter¬ 
national  side-delivery  rakes,  ted¬ 
ders,  combination  rakes  and  ted¬ 
ders,  loaders,  sweep  rakes,  stackers, 
etc.,  recommend  these  hay  tools  to 
every  discriminating  farmer.  All 
these  are  of  the  same  high  standard  of 
quality  and  efficiency.  Write  us 
about  any  of  them.  And  see  your 
nearby  International  full-line  dealer. 


International  Harvester  company 

qf  America  . .  _  a 

iTHICARO  (Incorporated) 


StopWasting  Money  OnYourStump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  The  “K”  Stump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  yi  of 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  %  of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  manor  woman  with 
a  "K”  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumps  per  day..  hand  :  power. 

1 uf  Stump  Pullet* 

Worts  by  leverage — same  principle  a,  a  jack — one  man  can  lift  or  pull  48  tons  alone.  Work* 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate,  rlam 

—a  t  *11  *7  i  I  It  .1  J  t  .  k  L  .  . .  -  I  A  L.  ^1. .  i.  onaianl^r  n  AOAinSi 


ffeiihU  without  table ,  171  pounds 


No  stump 
too  big 
for  the 

“K” 


easy  as  rowing  a  boal.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marsne*  wnerc  norscs  cannui 
2  speeds  ana  weighs  1  7  I  pounds.  Made  of  the  besl  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  agams 
'breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.  Highest  bank  references. 

THE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORPJ 

Box  34  99  John  St..  New  York  Pac.  Cowt  Office  182  Fifth  St.  Saj»Fr«nckco.  Cal. 


tit  i-»  itt  iff  DA  V  "V  (~\  f  T  If  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
W  111  W  1  L  J-*  l  I  *  V-/  LI  New-Yorker .  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER ,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street ,  N.  Y. 


Honey  °eats  the  Sugar  Trust 

Part  III. 


Increasing  Swarms. — If  you  wish  to 
make  any  increase  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it  if  your  flora  is  similar  to  what  I 
have  outlined.  If  you  are  fortunately 
situated  in  having  clover  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  buckwheat,  or  possibly  some 
other  flower  that  produces  heavily  an 1 
regularly  in  the  Fall,  the  increase  can 
be  made  soon  as  the  clover  flow  is  ended. 
This  is  an  ideal  arrangement  where  it 
can  he  practised,  inasmuch  as  it  allows 
the  entire  working  force  of  the  colony  to 
be  kept  togther  during  clover  bloom, 
which  with  a  few  exceptions  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  honey.  About  12  days 
after  the  queen  is  confined  to  the  lower 
story  of  the  hive,  the  upper  portion  con- 
taining  the  brood  can  be  removed  to  a  new 
location  and  a  queen  purchased  from 
some  beekeeper  who  raises  queens  for 
sale,  and  introduced,  which  will  give  you 
a  new  colony,  though  you  will  very  likely 
not  obtain  as  much  honey  during  the 
present  season  from  the  two,  as  you 
would  from  the  one  strong  swarm.  If 
you  wish  increase  however,  either  this 
method,  natural  swarming,  or  purchase, 
will  he  about  the  only  methods  to  pursue, 
and  of  the  three  the  above  outlined  will 
possibly  be  the  best.  Instructions  for 
the  introduction  of  the  queen  are  gener¬ 
ally  printed  on  the  cage  in  which  she  is 
mailed.  Here  again  it  would  be  wise  to 
consult  some  neighbor  beekeeper  as  to 
where  to  get  good  queens  from  a  breeder 
whoso  territory  is  free  of  foul  brood. 

More  Working  Space. — If  you  do  not 
wish  increase,  after  the  transfer  of  the 
queen  to  the  lower  body  let  them  alone 
till  they  are  working  freely  on  clover, 
Alsike  being  espeially  fertile  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nectar,  then  remove  the  cover 
and  examine  the  frames  to  see  if  more 
storage  room  is  required.  This  condition 
is  indicated  when  the  top  ed.'e  of  the 
frames  shows  white  new  comb  drawn  out. 
The  upper  bodies  should  be  raised  up  and 
the  one  containing  the  brood  and  queen 
with  the  excluder  on  top  should  not  he 
disturbed,  but  the  super  of  empty  frames 
should  be  placed  on  top  of  this  one  and 
the  partly  filled  combs  placed  on  top. 
We  have  repeated  this  performance  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  a  good  flow,  and  mi 
several  colonies  have  had  50  frames.  This 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence  though,  and 
ordinarily  two  full-depth  bodies  of  niue 
frames  on  top  of  the  brood  chamber  of 
the  10  frames  will  give  ample  room,  but 
it  will  pay  to  look  out  for  the  exception, 
and  give  room  soon  as  needed.  By  this 
method  of  management  occasionally  a 
colony  will  swarm  toward  the  end  of  the 
honey  flow  after  becoming  pretty  badly 
crowded  with  honey,  though  we  have  had 
practically  no  trouble.  Swarming  at 
this  time  does  not  break  up  the  strength 
of  the  colouy  for  honey  gathering  as  it 
would  earlier  in  the  season. 

Removing  Honey. — Do  not  remove  the 
honey  from  the  hive  till  it  is  thoroughly 
well  ripened,  as  honey  shortly  after  be¬ 
ing  gathered  is  very  thin,  and  if  ex¬ 
tracted  in  that  condition  would  become 
sour  in  a  very  short  time.  The  bees 
evaporate  it  to  the  consistency  of  heavy 
syrup,  and  seal  the  greater  portion  of 
it.  Several  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
honey  flow  ends  remove  the  surplus, 
but  do  not  take  any  from  the  brood 
chamber,  and  when  doing  this  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  stand  several  frames  (the 
heaviest,  best  sealed  ones  you  can  find) 
aside  to  add  to  the  Winter  stores  of 
each  hive.  To  remove  the  honey  get 
your  smoker  working  in  good  order 
(and  right  here  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  a  good  smoker  is  as  essential  as  a 
good  veil,  or  more  so)  and  blow  a 
a  little  more  smoke.  Pry  the  cover  up 
a  crack  and  blow  some  smoke  under 
|  it.  Soon  as  the  bees  become  quiet  begin 
at  one  side  to  remove  the  combs,  work- 
!  ing  smoothly  but  quickly.  Grasp  each 
frame  firmly  by  the  top  bar,  and  give  a 
quick  hard  shake  which  will  dislodge 
most  of  the  bees,  aud  quickly  brush  off 
the  remainder  with  a  handful  of  long 
grass,  or  a  special  bee  brush.  I  prefer 
the  grass  or  weeds,  as  I  think  it  does  not 
make  the  bees  quite  so  angry.  Do  not 
forget  to  use  some  smoke  as  each  frame 
is  lifted  out  of  the  hive.  Soon  as  this 
honey  is  off  one  hive  carry  it  into  some 
room  or  cellar  where  the  bees  cannot  got 
to  it.  and  be  very  careful  that  there  are 
no  small  pieces  of  honey  scattered  around 
during  the  work.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  bees  do  not.  have  any  flowers  to 
work  on.  and  all  you  need  do  to  start 
more  trouble  than  you  may  think  there 
is  in  the  world  is  to  let  them  get  a  taste 
of  honey  outside  of  the  hive.  They  are 
the  worst,  and  most  persistent  robbers 
there  are  in  the  world.  You  cannot  call 
up  the  police  to  assist,  for  I  imagine  about 
the  kind  of  help  one  would  get  there. 
You  cannot  chase  them  with  a  gun  or  any 
other  device,  so  it  pays  to  be  careful  not 
to  turn  them  into  robbers. 

Handling  Honey. — Place  the  honey 
in  a  warm  room  several  hours  before  the 
extracting  is  begun,  as  the  warmer  the 
honey  the  freer  it  will  flow  from  the 
combs.  The  cappings  should  be  cut  off 
smoothly,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  break  the  new  combs  by  running  the 
machine  too  fast.  Run  it.  slowly  for  a 
short  time,  then  reverse  the  combs  and, 
after  running  that  side  reverse  again. 
The  speed  can  be  increased _  when  the 
comb  is  nearly  dry  on  each  side.  These 
combs  should  be  placed  buck  on  the  hives 
(Continued  on  page  503) 
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A  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  for 
farms  and  country  homes,  self-cranking - 
air  cooled — ball  bearings— no  belts — only  one 
place  to  oil — thick  plates — long-lived  battery. 

Valve-iti-Head  Motor 
Runs  on  Kerosene 


“Delco- Light  is  the  Best 

_  o 

Time  and  Labor  Saver 


on  My  Farm” 


Delco-Light  users,  everywhere — over  100,000  of  them — 
think  and  say  this  about  Delco-Light.  Nearly  every  testi¬ 
monial  letter  contains  such  a  sentence.  It  is  proof  of  the 
satisfactory  service  Delco-Light  gives.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  place  taken  by  Delco-Light  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  installed  it. 

The  clear  rays  of  electric  lights  make  the  house,  the  barn 
or  the  barnyard  bright  as  day,  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
The  electric  current  pumps  and  carries  the  water  just 
where  you  want  it,  and  performs  a  score  of  other  jobs 
swiftly  and  silently  while  you  do  something  else. 


The  experience  of  Delgo-Light  Users  and  their  combined 
opinion  is  the  best  proof  we  have  to  offer,  of  two  things — 
that  Delco-Light  is  mechanically  correct — and  that  it  is 
a  paying  investment. 


Delco-Light  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Park  Place, . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

117  Chippewa  Street,  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


There's  a  Satisfied  User  near  you 
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Here's  the  Man  and  Here's  His  Work 


THIS  man  is  the  trained  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Pump  Co.  He  lives 
and  works  in  your  own  county. 
His  work  was  to  increase  the  value 
of  this  farm,  and  increase  farm 
profits.  He  did  it  by  installing  what 
you  see  in  the  above  illustration; 
fresh  water  direct  from  the  well  and 
cistern  to  the  farmhouse,  barn,  wa¬ 
tering  trough,  dairy  and  lawn;  no 
storage  tank  or  stale  water.  And  he 
put  electric  light  in  all  the  buildings. 
He  installed  a  flushing  closet,  put 
hot  and  cold  running  water  in  the 


farmer’s  kitchen  and  bathroom;  fresh 
drinking  water  direct  from  the  well 
to  the  house,  water  in  the  barn  for  the 
cows;  electric  light  in  all  buildings. 

So  doing,  this  expert  made  a  modern 
farm.  He  has  been  trained,  and  it 
costs  nothing  to  get  his  advice.  See 
him.  Ask  him  what  he  can  do  for 
you;  let  him  question  you  about  your 
needs.  If  you  decide  he  can  help  you, 
tell  him  to  go  ahead;  and  he’ll  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  farm  and 
your  profits. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your  county. 
If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  us. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WELL 

WATER 


Don’t  Buy 

Steel  or  Cast  Iron  Water  Troughs,  Pump 
Troughs,  Hog  Troughs,  Stock  Trough  or 
Scalders  until  you  havo  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


“Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs  made  to  order 
any  size  or  shape.” 


Write  for  Catalogue  Today 
Bausman  Mfg.  Co. ,  Bausman,  (Lan.  Co.),  Pa. 


Agents 

Wanted 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

old  or  new,  larse  or  small  libraries  of  books, 
Autoirraph  Letters,  Stamps,  ate.,  purchased 
for  cash.  Will  call  at  your  residence  and  remove  purchase  free  of 
charge.  When  writing  please  state  quantity  of  Books. 

Catalogue  of  Books  Sent  on  Request 

THE  BOOK  CORNER,  g,rS3&M3T& 


^eGREEN  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  a  school 
for  the  boy  of  thirteen  to  si  xteen.who  wishes 
to  study  horticulture.  This  school  offers  a  3- 
year  course  in  agriculture,  specializing  in 
horticulture.  The  course  is  free  as  well  as 
food,  clothing,  house  and  books.  To  each 
student  that  completes  the  3-year  course 
successfully  the  sum  of  $300  will  be  given. 

Preference  Given  to  Sons  of  Soldiers 
Write  E.  L.  Bates, Clerk,  Bennington, Vt.  for  particulars 


Biggest  Net  income 

From  Liberal  Use  of  Bradley's  Fertilizers 


With  high-priced  labor,  seed  and  supplies  the  liberal 
use  of  the  right  fertilizer  brings  the  biggest  net  returns. 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yobker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

ADDRESS 

J.  C.  MU  LI  I  DLL  AND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York  <  'it  y 


have  a  reputation  based  on  58  years  of  profitable  crop 
production, — a  good  reason  for  choosing  Bradley’s.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  demand  for  potash  goods. 

Write  for  our  new  Memorandum  Book.  If  there  is 
no  Bradley  agent  in  your  section,  ask  us  to  explain  about 
our  agency  plan. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C. — Announcement  was 
made  March  C  that  officials  believed  the 
tire  which  has  raged  in  the  underground 
Workings  at  the  Girard  Mammoth  Colliery 
at  Raven  Run,  Pa.,  for  35  years,  is  now 
under  control.  In  a  short  time  the  burn¬ 
ing  area  will  be  opened  up  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  anthracite  will 
be  reclaimed. 

A  Delaware  &  Hudson  freight  train 
running  at  high  speed  through  the  fog 
near  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  struck  a 
sleigh  and  spilled  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  whiskey  which  was  being 
s.  uggled  into  the  country  from  Canada. 

Fire  March  7  destroyed  the  Chamberlin 
Hotel,  two  large  army  warehouses  and 
several  other  buildings  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$2,500,000.  The  fire  burned  for  several 
hours  before  the  firemen  could  get  it  un¬ 
der  control,  and  many  of  the  Chamber¬ 
lin’s  guests,  most  of  whom  were  from 
New  York,  lost  all  of  their  property. 

Fire  originating  in  the  trunk  room  of 
Safford  Hall  .one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  March  S  threatened  for  the  second 
time  in  its  history  to  wipe  out  the  entire 
college.  The  total  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  will  reach  $75,000,  and  this  sum  will 
no  doubt  be  increased  to  well  over  $100,- 
000  when  the  personal  loss  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Stafford  Hall  is  estimated. 

Further  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso¬ 
line  this  Spring  was  predicted  March  10 
bv  delegates  attending  the  National  Pe¬ 
troleum  Congress  at  Chicago.  A  scarcity 
of  petroleum  was  declared  imminent  un¬ 
less  conservation  measures  were  observed 
and  greater  production  obtained.  Many 
delegates  advocated  oil  substitute  until 
sunnlms  accumulated. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Farmers  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
have  asked  the  American  Land  Service  of 
32  West  Forty-seventh  street.  New  York, 
to  provide  8,000  farm  workers  for  the 
emergency  period  of  the  Summer.  The 
letters  indicate  a  great  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  the  danger  of  decreased  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  about  35.000  men  and  boys 
have  left  the  farms  of  this  State  for  the 
cities,  and  that  only  11.000  have  changed 
from  other  industries  to  farming. 

To  replace  2,000.000  men  lost  by 
France  during  the  war,  a  campaign  has 
been  inaugurated  in  Paris  to  increase 
greatly  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  especially  of  tractors. 
Aided  hv  the  Government,  agricultural 
committees  have  been  formed  in  the  rural 
districts  which  will  formulate  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  tractor  building.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  25.000  tractors  are  needed  to 
replace  agricultural  workers  killed  or 
mninmd  during  the  war.  Also  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  will  require  at  least  ten 
yea’s  to  manufacture  in  France  all  the 
agricultural  machinery  that  country  needs. 
The  authorities  are  organizing  an  inter¬ 
national  exposition  of  tractors  in  Paris. 
At  the  same  time  a  campaign  is  being 
started  to  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of 
French  machinery  for  agricultural  work, 
thus  cutting  off  foreign  imports,  espe¬ 
cially  from  America. 

WASHINGTON.— The  action  of  At¬ 
torney  General  Palmer  in  allowing 
Louisiana  sugar  producers  to  charge  17 
and  18  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  was  the 
cause  March  4  of  a  heated  partisan  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  ordering  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  Charges  were  made  by  Republican 
leaders  that  Mr.  Palmer,  by  allowing  the 
Louisiana  price  to  be  increased  G  and  7 
cents  in  a  few  months,  nearly  doubled 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumers.  Cuba  and  Western  beet  sugar, 
which  were  selling  for  about  11  cents 
last  Fall,  now  cost  the  people  20  and  2j( 
cents  a  pound,  it  was  asserted,  and  the 
increase  followed  immediately  after  the 
tacit  approval  given  by  Mr.  Palmer’s 
action  on  the  ground  that  large  losses 
would  have  resulted  to  the  Southern  pro¬ 
ducers,  because  of  a  short  crop,  had  not 
the  increased  price  been  allowed. 

Railroad  freight  rates  wifi  be  increased 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  September  1,  when 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  new  rail¬ 
road  law  become  effective.  Practically  all 
estimates  made  by  railway  men  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  on  the  effect  of  the 
fixed  return  provisions  of  the  new  law 
run  between  these  figures.  This  means  a 
general  freight  rate  increase  that  will  ag¬ 
gregate  about  $200, (KM), 000  a  year  in  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  for  the  railroads. 

Food  to  prevent  thousands  of  deaths  by 
starvation  in  Poland.  Austria  and  Ar¬ 
menia  will  he  rushed  to  these  sections 
soon  by  the  United  States  Grain  Corpora¬ 
tion.  regardless  of  whether  Congress  acts 
on  the  $50,000,000  European  food  relief 
bill,  Julius  II.  Barnes,  head  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  informed  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee.  March  5.  After  representatives 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  and  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  portrayed  a  picture 
of  human  misery  in  these  countries.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  under 
the  powers  of  the  wheat  guarantee  act 
to  send  a  surplus  of  5.000.000  barrels 
of  low-grade  flour  to  Central  Europe  on 
long-term  credits.  Mr.  Barnes  declared 
that  the  5.000,000  barrels  of  flour  cannot 
be  sold  in  this  country  because  it  is  made 
out  of  soft  Winter  wheat. 
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Figure  This  for  Yourself 

How  much  more  would  it  have  meant  to  you  in  the 
past  if  you  had  been  able  to  deliver  your  crops,  your 
garden  truck,  your  dairy  produce  or  your  live  stock 
— hogs,  cattle,  sheep — to  market  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  highest  quotations? 

Figure  back — you’d  have  been  a  very  rich  man 
by  now. 

Add  to  that  what  you  would  have  realized  from  a 
greater  acreage  seeded  each  year,  and  crops  harvested 
in  prime  condition  so  as  to  command  the  highest  prices. 

This  extra  efficiency — this  extra  profit — is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  Country  Business  Man. 

A  Reo  "Speed -Wagon” — on  pneumatic  tires — will 
enable  you  to  rush  your  produce  to  market  within  a 
few  hours  after  you  have  gotten  the  top  quotations — 
and  to  deliver  the  most  perishable  fruits  or  live  stock 
in  prime  condition  and  with  the  minimum  of  de¬ 
preciation  in  weight  and  value. 

Free  yourself  from  a  non-competitive,  small-town 
market ! 

The  “  Speed- Wagon  ”  brings  several  markets  within 
reach  and  stimulates  competitive  bidding. 

No  matter  what  your  specialty  or  the  nature  of  your 
produce,  you  can  have  a  body  that  exactly  suits  ycur 
needs,  by  mounting  on  the  basic  body  below  any  of 
the  attachments  shown  at  left.  The  adaptability  of 
this  “Speed -Wagon”  is  almost  limitless. 

Two  standard  types  are  shown  at  bottom — the  stand¬ 
ard  basic  (express)  body  and  the  canopy  express — and 
you  can  buy  from  your  Reo  dealer  any  or  all  of  the 
attachments  for  a  few  dollars  extra — either  at  time 
of  buying  the  “Speed- Wagon”  or  any  time  thereafter. 

Electric  starter  and  lights  are  standard  equipment. 

There  is  a  Deo  Dealer  m  y'our  vicinity 
If  You  Don’t  Happen  to  Know  Him 
Writs  the  Factory  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Orchard  Surgery 

PART  II. 


Cavities  are  injurious  to  the  health 
of  a  tree,  aiid  weaken  a  tree  so  that  it 
easily  breaks  in  a  storm  or  under  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.  These  cavities  should  have 
all  the  decayed  wood  cut  out  of  them 
with  chisels  and  gouges.  When  all  the 
decayed  wood  has  been  removed  and  good 
live  wood  is  brought  to  light,  the  cavity 
should  be  disinfected  with  bichloride 
(1-10001.  This  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
rot  from  starting  again.  When  dry  the 
inside  of  the  cavity  should  be  painted 
with  a  good  paint.  Nails  driven  part 
way  in  at  advantageous  points  will  help 
to  hold  the  cement.  A  ring  of  nails 
about  2  in.  apart  inside  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  cavity  will  prevent  the  tree  from 
pulling  away  from  the  cement.  If  the 
opening  of  a  cavity  is  a  long,  narrow 
one,  bolts  should  be  placed  in  about  one 
foot  apart  horizontally  across  the  tree, 
about  3  in.  back  of  opening.  Enough 
bark  and  wood  should  be  cut  away  to 
permit  the  bolt  to  set  flush  against  the 
tree,  and  paint  the  injury.  Cement 
mixed  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of 
clean,  sharp  sand,  with  just  enough  water 
added  to  make  it  lumpy,  is  most  com¬ 
monly  used  as  a  filler.  The  cement 
should  not  be  placed  any  farther  than 
flush  with  the  outside  of  the  wood,  just 
so  the  bark  may  roll  over  it.  If  the 
cavity  is  a  long  one.  the  cement  should  be 
placed  in  layers  of  <!  in.  to  8  in.  with  a 
piece  of  tar  paper  between  each  layer. 
The  layers  should  slope  towards  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cavity  to  permit  of  easy  drain¬ 
age.'  The  tar  paper  is  cut  to  fit  the 
shape  of  the  slope,  and  allow  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  the  cement,  and 
prevents  cracking.  The  cement  should 
be  packed  frequently  while  placing,  and 
when  placed  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
pointed  trowel  until  a  smooth  surface  is 
made. 

Weak  Crotches.— These  often  cause 


a  tree  to  be  ruined  under  a  heavy  load  of 
fruit,  due  to  crotches  splitting  in  half. 
A  hole  should  be  drilled  through  each 
branch  of  the  weak  crotch  with  a  brace 


a  hook  on  one  end  and  a  washer  and 
nut  on  the  other  end  provides  the  most 
satisfactory  means  for  bracing.  The 
bolts  are  now  placed  in  the  holes,  hooks 
towards  the  center  of  the  tree,  and  the 
nuts  and  washers  towards  the  outside  of 
the  tree.  Cut  enough  bark  and  wood 
away  to  allow  the  washer  to  set  firmly 
against  the  limbs,  and  paint :  then  place 
the  nuts  and  washers  on  loosely,  and 
draw  the  chain  or  heavy  wire  as  tightly 
ns  possible  over  the  hook  ends  of  the 
bolts  and  tighten  the  nuts. 
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Summer  these  spores  from  the  fungi  and 
the  bacteria  attack  the  fruit  crop.  The 
principal  fungi  contained  in  cankers  are 
black  rot  and  bitter  rot.  and  the  most 
important  bacterium  is  fire  blight. 
These  cankers  should  be  cleaned  out  with 
a  scraper  or  some  other  convenient  tool 
until  clean  wood  is  exposed,  and  bark  cut 
back  to  live  tissue  all  around  the  canker. 
Point  both  ends,  of  the  work  so  that 
water  will  not  lie  in  it  and  cause  rot. 
Then  disinfect  the  work  with  bichloride 
(1-1000),  and  when  dry  paint  with  a 
good  paint.  The  tools  should  be  disin¬ 
fected  before  starting  to  work  on  a  new 
canker,  in  order  that  they  will  not  spread 
the  diseases.  Most  of  the  rotting  is  by 
spores  contained  in  certain  cankers  and 
others  harbor  fire-blight  bacteria,  so  it  is 
a  wise  practice  to  remove  all  cankers. 

The  above-mentioned  practices  may  be 
done  by  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence 
who  has  a  good'  practical  knowledge  of 
tree  growth.  An  apple  tree  bearing  from 
three  to  12  barrels  of  fruit  annually  is 
certainly  a  profitable  investment  at  the 
present  time.  Like  a  cow  or  horse,  it 
may  become  sack,  and  if  not  treated  prop¬ 
erly  or  not  treated  at  all  may  be  ruined. 
It  is  an  old  adage  which  says:  “A  stitch 
in  time  save  nine.”  So  with  an  apple 
tree ;  if  the  proper  treatment  is  given  at 
the  right  time,  the  results  may  give  a 
nine-fold  yield  of  fruit. 

JOSEPH  R.  FRENCH. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 

Bog  Shoes  for  Horses 

Are  hog  shoes  for  horses  practical  on 
wet  meadows,  and  where  can  they  be 
purchased?  b.  t. 

Swanzey,  N.  H. 

We  have  heard  varying  reports  about 
the  use  of  these  bog  shoes.  We  would 
like  notes  of  experience,  describing  the 
kind  of  shoe  used. 


Suction  Cleaner  for  Cistern 

Can  anyone  tell  me  where  to  get  a  suc¬ 
tion  or  vacuum  cleaner  for  cleaning  out 
a  cistern?  I  have  heard  of  such  an  im¬ 
plement.  but  cannot  find  it  here.  D.  s. 


A  Small  Cavity  Filled 

and  bit.  The  holes  should  be  bored  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  branches  may  be 
connected  with  chain  or  heavy  wire.  A 
bolt  made  at  the  country  blacksmith  with 


Hoic  a  Long  Cavity  is  Jlandled 

Cankers. — These  reduce  the  yield  of 
fruit  probably  more  than  any  other  dis¬ 
ease  known.  They  harbor  fungi  and 
bacteria  over  the  Winter,  and  in  the 
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HUMIDIFIER 


WARM 
AIR 

ASCENDING 


COLD 

AIR 

DESCENDING 


TRIPLE  INNER 
CASING 

C  ALV  ANIZFD  I  WON 
ASBESTOS  PA  PC  I* 
CORRUCATTD  TIN 


In  Every  Corner  of  the  House 

Warm,  healthful  furnace  heat  can  be  had  day  and 
night — in  every  corner  of  the  house — burning  wood 
in  one  central  heating  plant,  placed  in  the  cellar 
where  it  belongs. 

Wood  in  many  localities  is  the  only  fuel,  or  cheapest  and 
handiest.  Most  every  farm  has  a  wood  lot.  Dead  and  down 
wood  can  be  profitably  used  for  furnace  heat.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
pensive  coal,  drawn  from  distant  places,  burn  wood  in  an 

inTERUdTiondL 

Wood  Burhihc 

OtlEPIPE  HE4TER 

A  scientific  heater  like  the  famous  all-fuel  burning  Inter¬ 
national  Onepipe. 

This  one,  however,  has  a  larger,  longer  fire  box,  with  bigger 
feed  door  to  take  big  chunks  of  wood.  It  is  easy  to  regulate 
for  a  quick,  hot  fire,  or  a  slow  medium  fire. 

Needs  attention  only  a  few  times  a  day.  Keeps  fire  over 

night  and  operates  like  the  regular  International  Onepipe, 
keeping  the  cellar  cool  as  ever. 

Send  for  special  catalog  if  you  want  to  burn  wood  only. 

Ask  for  “regular”  catalog  if  you  want  to  use  any 
other  or  all  kinds  of  fuel. 

InTERn/mon/iL 
He/tter  Corop/my 


Makers  of  Boilers,  Furnaces 
and  Onepipe  Heaters 

6-26  Monroe  St. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted 


Giant  Farm  Hand 

Specialist  in  taking  out  stumps 
by  the  roots,  digging  ditches 
wholesale,  moving  hills,  and 
general  heavy  work.  Strong 
as  a  thousand  men. 

Send  for 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 

I  have  helped  thousands  of 
farmers  to  clear  their  land  of 
stumps  and  boulders,  to 
smooth  the  way  for  plow  and 
tractor,  to  drain  off  swampy 
areas.  I  have  hundreds  of 
testimonials  showing  that  I 
am  a  faithful,  tireless  and  safe 
workerforthe  good  of  the  land 
—  and  my  services  are  very 
cheap.  I  want  neither  food 
nor  water,  nor  will  I  ever  ask 
for  a  day  off. 

Put  the  Giant  Farm  Hand  to  work 
for  you.  If  your  project  warrants, 
we  will  send  a  demonstrator  to 
show  you  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  to  do  your  work. 


In  any  case,  find  out  what  the 
Giant  Farm  Hand  can  do  for  you 
— and  how.  Write  for  "Handbook 
of  Explosives”  today. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Company,  Inc. 

Sales  Dept .  :  Explosives  Division 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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wi!l  Ipse 
to  Bii  t 

another 

Daif 


As  a  safe,  sane,  efficient 
cleanser,  Colgate’s 
twice  a  da y  helps  you 
to  have  sound,  healthy 
teeth.  And  its  flavor  is 
delicious. 


Colgate’s  is  sold  every* 
where  —  or  send  2c  for 
gezierous  trial  tubs. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  St.  New  York 


rlRQHAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Taot* 

Answer  the  farmcr’3  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex* 
pense  ami  labor?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  f"”' 


a.  too 


Sprayer 

(horizontal  3olvea  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  Sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  GO  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Bo*  96£,GrenIoch,N.J. 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles  Freind'o  Formula 

Sulphur — Fish  OH — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

oud  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plauts 
and  annuals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

-Manufacturers  of  Standard  l  ish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN’  CO.,  INC., 

Sntco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Feeds  and  F eeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  bv  Henry  &  Mor- 
tisou  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Spraying  for  Blotch;  Grafting  Wealthy 

1.  What  spray  is  necessary  and  when 
should  it  be  applied  to  control  blotch  on 
the  McIntosh?  2.  Would  you  advise 
grafting  Wealthy,  which  is  found  unde¬ 
sirable?  Trees  are  in  Southern  Maine. 

State  Farm,  Mass.  f.  l.  c. 

1.  If  by  “blotch'’  is  means  scab  fungus, 

spraying  must  be  continued  through  the 
season  in  Southern  Maine  to  insure  pro¬ 
tection  for  McIntosh.  The  dormant 
spray  is  necessary  either  in  the  Fail  after 
apples  are  picked  or  in  April,  before 
growth  starts.  This  should  be  of  lime- 
sulpluir.  The  pink  spray  of  lime- 
sulpluir  and  the  insecticide,  the  codling 
moth  spray  of  the  same,  just  as  soon  as 
three-fourths  of  the  petals  have  dropped ; 
another  in  three  to  four  weeks  of  the, 
same,  and  a  fourth  in  August.  In  the 
last  the  amount  of  the  insecticide  may 
be  reduced,  and  in  the  last  four  it  will 
be  well  to  add  Black-leaf  40.  In  Central 
Maine  the  last  of  these  sprayings  may  not 
be  required,  depending  on  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Near  or  on  the  seaboard  extra 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure  pro¬ 
tection.  b 

2.  'File  Wealthy  is  not  a  long-lived  tree, 

and  if  well  fed  and  sprayed  requires  only 
that  the  fruit  lie  thinned  in  July  for  the  j 
crop  to  be  very  profitable.  I  question  j 
the  advisability  of  grafting.  Instead.  I 
would  apply  10  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per 
tree,  broadcast  ou  tin*  grass,  but  not 
within  four  feet  of  the  trunk,  hoping, 
thereby  to  check  dropping :  then  by 
breaking  every  cluster  and  leaving  but 
one  apple  every  six  inches,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  the  yield.  The  apples 
removed  in  thinning  I  would  carefully 
pick  tip  and  feed  to  the  hogs,  if  not  large 
enough  to  sell  as  early  c-ooking  apples. 
Maine  markets  do  not  favor  the  Wealthy, 
but  my  experience  is  that  this  apple  sells 
well  in  Boston,  provided  fruit  has  been 
thinned  and  given  opportunity  to  color 
early.  One  condition  leads  to  discour¬ 
agement.  with  this  variety;  when  picking 
is  delayed  until  the  drop  becomes  general 
and  the  market  is  glutted.  Limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  noil-arsenical  dust  lias 
forced  the  conviction  that  valuable  time 
will  be  saved  and  freedom  from  scab  and 
blight  fungus  enhanced  when  the  liquid 
spray,  aside  from  dormant,  giv<*s  way  for 
dusting.  G.  31.  TWITCJ1ELL. 


Potato  Fertilizing  in  Maine 

Noticing  query  of  H.  E.  B..  page  316, 
regarding  application  of  fertilizers  to  po¬ 
tatoes,  I  thought  he  and  others  might  be 
interested  in  the  common  practice  in  this 
great  potato  county — Aroostook.  Very 
few  growers  here  apply  less  than  one  ton 
of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre,  .some 
2,500  lbs.  and  a  few  as  high  as  3.000  lbs. 
One  ton  is  the  common  practice,  and 
usually  this  is  applied  at  time  of  planting. 
Different  types  of  planters  apply  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  variyug  ways,  but  it  enters  the 
drill  before  the  seed,  and  is  mixed  with 
the  soil.  The  disks  which  cover  the  seed 
draw  the  earth  and  fertilizer  up  around 
and  over  the  seed,  so  that  when  the  roots 
start  growth  the  fertilizer  is  available 
from  all  sides,  ana  underneath  first  where 
the  roots  naturally  seek  it.  If  soil  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  there  is  little  danger  to 
seed  where  one  ton  is  used  and  applied 
at  one  application,  unless  some  deleterious 
substance  is  present  1a  the  fertilizer 
which  should  never  be  there. 

Some  growers  practice  applying  about 
one-half  the  amount  used  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  the  remainder  at  time  of  covering  the 
young  plants,  which  is  at  the  time  they 
are  breaking  ground  all  along  the  row. 
This  is  rather  the  better  practice  where 
more  than  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  is  used. 
The  potato  plant  wants  plenty  to  eat 
from  the  moment  it  starts  growth  until 
top  growth  is  completed.  A  4-S-4  or  5-S-7 
are  popular  analyses  of  fertilizer  used, 
though  there  are  many  brands  and  vary¬ 
ing  analyses  used.  Some  soils  require 
more  of  one  chemical  than  others  to  insure 
best  results.  In  other  words,  some  soils 
Contain  naturally  more  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  others,  if  made  avail¬ 
able  by  thorough  tillage.  If  good,  well- 
cared-for  farm  manure  is  used,  or  clover 
plowed  under,  less  commercial  nitrogen 
would  he  required.  Here  we  plant  as  early 
as  ground  can  be  worked  iu  right  con¬ 
dition,  and  then  force  growth  as  rapidly 
us  possible  by  thorough  tillage  as  loug  as 
tops  will  permit  working,  and  spray, 
spray,  spray.  o.  B.  G.  ‘ 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 


Honey  Beats  the  Sugar  Trust 

(Continued  from  page  5SS) 
at  nightfall  after  being  extracted,  or  in  i 
a  short  time  then  "'ill  be  destroyed  by 
ira.r  moth.  If  at  any  time  there  are  anv 
drawn  combs  standing  in  hive  bodies, 
either  during  Summer  or  Winter  examine 
them  every  few  weeks,  especially  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn .  for  the  larvae  of 
the  wax  moth.  If  any  are  noticed,  pile 
all  the  bodies  up  on  top  of  the  other  with 
an  empty  super  on  top  and  put  a  saucer 
of  carbon  bisulphide  on  top  and  cover 
closely.  Keep  fire  or  lamps  away  from 
that  vicinity  for  some  time  afterward,  as 
the  fumes  of  this  chemical  are  very  in- 
flammable,  (loud  combs  are  worth  nimiev 
and  this  is  the  only  way  you  can  be 
sure  they  will  be  preserved.  Mice  also 
are  very  destructive  if  they  have  an  on-  ! 
port  unity  to  get  at  them.  E.J.  w.  I 


With  President 
and  Engineer 
Hamiltons  are 
equally  popular 

The  railroad  president,  with 
his  many  appointments  and 
hurried  trips  ’cross  country, 
finds  an  accurate  watch  one 
of  his  greatest  aids.  And  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  engineer’s 
watch  depends  the  safety  of 
his  many  passengers. 

Because  of  their  day-in- 
and-d ay-out  dependability, 
Hamilton  Watches  are  in  de¬ 
mand  in  every  branch  of  rail¬ 
roading,  from  executive  office 
to  lonely  signal  tower. 


The  "Lackawanna  Limited,”  crack 
train  into  NewYork  City  on  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  is  piloted  by  a  veteran  engineer 
and  run  on  Hamilton  time.  Engineer 
Charles  Stevenson  has  been  at  the 
throttle  for  nearly  three  decades,  and 
for  19  years  has  relied  npon  his 
Hamilton  Watch  for  the  right  time. 


Hamilton  Hfctfdt 

i“'”  “The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America” 

Anyone  who  knows  the  inspiration  of  an  accurate  watch 
— its  time-saving  and  convenience — would  take  pride  and 
find  profit  in  owning  a  Hamilton.  Get  a  Hamilton  and 
you  can  always  be  sure  of  the  time  you  carry,  whether 
you’re  on  the  farm,  in  the  city,  or  on  the  road. 

There  are  twenty-two  Hamilton  models  to  choose  from. 
Let.  your  jeweler  show  you  some  of  them.  Prices  range 
from  338  to  3300,  Movements  alone,  320  (»n  Canada  $23.) 
and  up. 

Send  for  "The  Timekeeper" — an  interesting  little 
book  that  tells  about  the  manufacture  and  care  of 
fine  watches  The  various  Hamilton  models  are 
illustrated  with  prices. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster ,  Pennsylvania 


Nobody  Wants 

WORMY  APPLES 

If  you  grow  apples  to  eat,  you  want  sound,  clean  ap¬ 
petizing  fruit.  If  you  grow  apples  to  sell,  it  is  foolish  to 
try  to  sell  wormy,  diseased  apples  at  a  worth  while  price. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  good  apples.  How  to  eliminate 
worms,  specks  and  spots  is  no  secret.  You  can  secure 
sound,  clean  fruit,  free  from  insect  damage  and  disease 
blemish,  by  spraying  with 


rmAOt  kam  nutarMip 


It  kills  the  codling  moth  and  other  chewing  insects — prevents  rot, 
and  other  fungous  disease.  It  keeps  the  fruit  clean  and  sound,  gives 
it  good  finish  and  color,  and  helps  it  to  stick  on  until  harvested,  m 
spite  of  even  heavy  wind  storms. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with 
cold  water,  and  spray.  It  sticks  like  paint,  and  gives  lasting  pro¬ 
tection. 

See  your  local  Pyrox  dealer  and  have  him  reserve  enough  for  you. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Pyrox  book. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  712  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
1002  Fidelity  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Md. 


“BROOKLYN  Of  Tf  PUT  TO 
BRAND”  oULr  OUK 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99/4 1  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur¬ 
poses,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  9954  £  pure  for  dusting-  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  1009c  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,' New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  weather? 

I  would  rather  not  discuss  it.  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  Winters  come  and  go, 
but  this  seems  worst  of  all.  On  March  5 
there  came  a  thaw,  and  night  started  in 
with  a  thunder  shower  and  rain.  When 
I  was  a  boy  the  old-timers  always  said 
that  meant  “the  breaking  up  of  Winter.” 
It  seemed  like  it  when  I  looked  out  just 
before  going  to  bed  and  saw  great  rivers 
of  water  running  down  every  little  slope 
and  along  the  road.  It  did  look  as  if 
Nature  was  washing  the  evidence  of 
meanness  off  the  face  of  New  Jersey. 
I'll  confess  right  here  that  I  felt  like 
waking  our  folks  up  and  opening  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  pasteurized  apple  juice  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  Winter. 

It  was  well  I  did  not,  for  with  morn¬ 
ing  light  we  looked  out  upon  a  howling 
blizzard,  with  the  temperature  close  to 
zero.  The  rippling  and  laughing  rivers, 
which  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
carrying  the  snowdrifts  away,  now  had 
their  tongues  frozen.  There  was  a  glare 
of  ice  all  over  Northern  New  Jersey, 
with  great  drifts  of  whirling  snow  chok¬ 
ing  the  roads  and  piling  at  the  doox*. 

And  still  you  keep  cheerful ? 

What  else  was  there  to  do?  If  it 
would  have  helped  any  I  think  I  could 
contribute  my  share  of  strong  language. 
A  good  memory  helps  at  such  a  time,  and 
as  I  watched  the  awful  sweep  of  that 
storm  I  remembered  one  much  like  it 
when  I  was  a  boy.  We  lived  in  a  rather 
lonely  place,  and  the  man  who  “brought 
me  up”  sold  coffins  as  a  part  of  his 
“farming.”  We  had  a  room  fitted  up  in 
the  barn  where  a  dozen  or  more  coffins 
were  lined  up  as  samples.  The  storm 
had  roared  all  day.  and  at  nightfall,  just 
as  the  old  gentleman  and  I  were  doing 
the  choi'es.  a  sleigh  containing  two  men 
and  hauled  by  an  old  white  horse  came 
plowing  into  the  yard.  The  wife  ofi  one 
of  these  men  had  just  died  of  a  disease 
which  made  it  necessary  to  bui*y  her  at 
once.  So  they  had  come  toiling  through 
the  snow  to  buy  a  coffin!  They  got  lan¬ 
terns  and  looked  over  the  stock,  and 
finally,  after  much  measuring  and  dicker¬ 
ing,  they  selected  a  second-hand  coffin 
which  the  men  thought  “might  fit.”  _  They 
succeeded  in  beating  down  the  price  at 
that.  They  loaded  the  coffin  on  the 
sleigh  and  both  sat  on  it  as  they  drove 
off  into  the  dark  whirl  of  the  storm.  I 
remember  thinking  it  very  doubtful  if  the 
old  white  horse  ever  lived  to  get  home. 
They  finally  had  to  abandon  the  sleigh 
and  carry  the  coffin  on  tlieir  shoulders 
while  the"  old  horse  followed  them  home! 
After  supper  the  old  gentleman  found 
that  he  had  left  his  glasses  out  in  the 
coffin  room,  and  as  he  had  his  slippers 
on,  he  sent  me  out  to  get  them.  So  I 
took  my  lantern  and  stai’ted.  We  never 
had  to  go  outdoors  to  reach  the  barn; 
there  were  sheds  built  all  the  way  along. 
When  I  got  to  the  coffin  room  I  held  up 
my  lantern  and  saw  the  glasses  lying  on 
a  coffin.  As  I  picked  them  up  I  felt  that 
coffin  move,  and  there  came  a  most 
unearthly  yell  out  of  it.  No  use  telling 
I  was  nervous  or  dreamed  about  it — 
that  is  just  what  happened.  I  wish  I 
had  the  speed  in  these  days  that  I  showed 
in  running  back  through  the  shed  and 
bolting  head  first  into  the  sitting  room 
where  the  old  gentleman  was  getting 
ready  for  a  nap !  We  organized  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Massachusetts  militia 
and  went  out  to  investigate,  probably 
much  as  our  ancestors  of  200  years  be¬ 
fore  did  at  an  alarm  in  King  Philip’s  War. 
As  I  recall  it,  the  farmer  had  his  shot¬ 
gun.  his  wife  carried  the  tongs  and  a 
large  store  of  advice,  and  I  had  three 
stones  and  a  club.  What  we  found  there 
proved  that  I  was  right.  There  was 
something  in  the  coffin,  but  it  was  of 
such  a  character  that  since  that  day 
I  have  never  been  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Some  day  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  for  this  week.  At 
any  rate,  having  passed  through  many 
storms  and  seen  everyone  of  them 
finally  fade  away  before  the  sunshine.  I 
have  learned  a  thing  or  two.  Cheerful¬ 
ness  hastens  the  sunshine  which  follows 
the  storm,  while  growling  always  de¬ 
lays  it. 

But  if  you  had  to  endure  what  I  do 
you  would  change  your  tune! 

Perhaps,  but  how  do  you  know  what 
I  or  other  Hope  Farm  people  have  to 
endure?  I  would  not  spend  the  time 
matching  misex-ies,  for  that  would  breed 
more  of  them;  but  I  could  tell  you  some 
sad  tales  of  what  this  Winter  has  done 
to  friends.  They  cannot  get  fuel  or  even 
mail.  The  doctors  cannot  get  to  them, 
nor  can  they  even  bury  the  dead.  Great 
drifts  fill  the  hill  roads  between  their 
homes  and  town,  and  well  they  know  this 
will  mean  a  new  disaster  and  flood  when 
those  great  drifts  finally  melt.  I  know 
very  well  what  this  weather  means  to 
our  own  work,  and  how  it  will  cut  down 
production;  but  growling  never  put  oil  on 
the  axle;  it  is  more  like  sand.  So  we 
went  out  into  the  storm  thankful  it  was 
no  worse. 

Can  any  good  come  from  it? 

Certainly.  You  never  saw  a  liai’d, 
snowy  Winter  that  was  not  followed  by 
good  crops  of  grass  and  grain.  I  will 
except  cases  where  fields  are  low  and 
undrained,  because  ice  ponds  may  form 
there  and  kill  out  the  seeding,  but  on 
good,  well-di’ained  land  an  abundance 
of  snow  always  kelps  grass  and  grain 
crops.  The  soil  will  be  well  filled  with 
moisture,  and  by  handling  it  reasonably 
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we  can  hold  that  moisture  in.  I  think 
most  of  our  peach  buds  are  dead,  but  the 
apple  trees  look  well,  and  when  all  this 
snow  melts  the  ground  will  be  in  fine 
shape  to  put  early  growth  on  the  trees. 
We  may  lose  our  peach  crop,  but  the 
growers  south  of  us  will  be  the  better 
for  our  loss,  and  they  need  the  money. 

You  will  make  this  snow  out  to  be  a 
blessing  before  you  get  done. 

Not  quite  that,  but  it  has  its  good 
points.  Why  ,a  city  man  has  just  been 
proving  to  me  that  this  snow  lias  made 
me  a  millionaire,  or  given  me  a  chapee 
to  become  one  if  I  will  only  be  properly 
“efficient.”  He  has  read  that  “snow  is 
manure.”  To  his  mind  that  proves  that 
a  ton  of  snow  contains  about  10  lbs.  of 
nitrogen — which  is  the  average  for  ordi- 
nai-y  manure.  In  a  Winter  like  this 
there  are  easily  500  tons  of  solid  snow 
on  each  acre  of  Hope  Farm.  That 
means  5.000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  the 
equivalent  of  over  15  tons  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre!  My  friend  knows  so  lit¬ 
tle  about  such  things  that  he  thinks  he 
knows  it  all,  and  he  seems  to  believe 
that! 

Is  there  any  nitrogen  in  snow ? 

Very,  very  little.  As  the  snow  con- 
geqls  and  falls  it  probably  washes  a  lit¬ 
tle  ammonia  out  of  the  air,  and  carries 
it  to  the  soil,  but  there  is  hardly  enough 
of  it  to  worry  about.  The  city  man’s 
logic  is  almost  as  follows:  Some  one 
remembered  that  snow  is  manure.  Chem¬ 
ists  state  that  manure  contains  10  lbs. 
of  fertilizer  to  the  ton.  The  snowdrifts 
on  an  acre  of  farm  land  weigh  500  tons. 
Therefore,  a  farmer  is  a  favored  mortal. 
He  gets  his  nitrogen  free,  while  all  other 
business  men  must  pay  for  raw  material. 
That  is  a  fair  sample,  perhaps  of  the 
way  some  of  our  city  friends  figure  out 
great  wealth  for  the  farmer.  The  value 
of  snow  lies  in  the  protection  it  gives  to 
the  soil  and  in  the  water  which  it  de¬ 
livers  to  the  soil.  Right  now,  as  our 
people  struggle  through  the  snowdrifts 
and  realize  the  delay  and  disaster  caused 
by  this  stonn,  they  feel  they  have  had 
ail  the  snow  benefit  they  care  for. 

When  should  we  take  the  mulch  off 
the  strawberry  plants? 

We  use  the  mulch  not  for  protection, 
but  in  order  to  keep  the  frost  in  the 
ground  around  the  plants.  When  the 
frost  leaves  the  .ground  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  heavy  freeze  and  thaw,  the 
muh-h  has  served  its  purpose.  We  wait 
Until  the  plants  begin  to  show  green  and 
then  rake  the  mulch  off  the  rows  into 
the  middles.  In  case  of  manure  which 
forms  big  clods  over  the  plants,  play  golf 
with  them;  that  is.  smash  the  clods  with 
a  hoe  or  heavy  stick. 

I  have  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
on  which  I  want  to  raise  straw  or  some¬ 
thing  for  scratching  material  for  hens  and 
mulch  for  strawberries,  potatoes,  etc. 
What  will  give  me  cheapest  returns  and 
greatest  quality?  F.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

I  should  say  Japanese  millet  or  Sudan 
grass,  if  the  soil  is  good.  Either  crop 
should  give  a  heavy  yield.  Or  yoxx  can 
sow  oats  thickly,  cut  them  “in  the  milk” 
and  plow  so  as  to  seed  buckwheat.  The 
lifter  may  not  make  much  gi-ain,  but 
there  will  be  a  good  yield  of  straw. 

My  potatoes  were  in  the  cellar  during 
that  very  hard  freeze.  They  taste  street. 
Do  you  think  they  will  grow  if  planted? 

J.  G. 

You  will  have  to  ask  the  potatoes. 
Nothing  else  can  ever  tell  you.  As  a 
rule,  when  potatoes  turn  sweet  they  be¬ 
come  sour  and  will  not  sprout.  Try 
them.  Take  a  few  fair  specimens  and 
cut  them  for  planting  as  usual.  Plant 
them  in  ixots  or  boxes  and  put  in  a  sunny 
window.  If  the  “eyes”  or  buds  are  still 
sound,  they  will  send  out  good  spronts. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  tell.  The  same 
answer  to  the  man  who  says  his  seed 
oats  were  frozen.  Ask  the  oats! 

How  are  your  Reds  at  the  contest  do¬ 
ing? 

Somewhat  better,  but  still  pooi-ly. 
They  are  now  No.  96  out  of  100.  Only 
four  pens  behind  them. 

What  is  the  matter? 

T  do  not  know.  We  never  selected 
with  greater  care;  never  had  better  pedi¬ 
gree  in  the  pen.  The  chief  reason  seems 
to  be  that  the  other  pens  are  better! 

Do  you  give  it  up  now? 

No.  We  never  give  up.  We  will  still 
back  them  to  end  among  the  first  40  and 
among  the  first  25  in  their  second  year. 
No  cold  feet  up  here  if  the  weather  is 
cold.  These  birds  will  come  yet.  Why, 
six  of  them  have  not  laid  an  egg  thus  far ! 

H.  W.  C. 


Killing  Rats 

After  reading  of  Mrs.  J.  Kelly’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  rats,  I  remembered  what 
a  printer  did  in  the  city,  who  was  ovei-- 
run  with  them.  He  set  a  wire  rat  trap 
with  raw  oysters,  and  found  it  so  full  of 
rats  in  the  morning  that  their  hair  stuck 
out  of  the  sides.  This  was  told  me  as  a 
wonderful  secret,  but  when  I  hear  of  a 
good  thing  like  that,  I  believe  in  passing 
it  along.  At  another  time  the  same  man 
mixed  plaster  of  Paris  with  ground  feed 
and  the  junkman  in  the  next  room  hauled 
out  a  bushel  of  dead  rats,  and  wondered 
how  it  happened.  Have  a  dish  of  water 
near.  After  drinking,  the  plaster  hardens 
and  kills  them.  Another  man  put  con¬ 
centrated  lye  in  front  of  the  rat  holes. 
After  walking  through  it  they  lick  it  off 
their  feet  and  that  ends  them. 

MRS.  G.  E.  ClIALFANT. 

New  Jersey. 


Health,  and  Comfort 
Flavor  and  Economy 

POSTUM 

Cereal 

gives  you  every  desirable 
quality  in  a  table  beverage 
and  has  none  of  the  harm 
of  coffee. 

This  All-American  table 
beverage  must  be  boiled 
20  minutes. 

Ibr  children  and  grown-ups. 

“There's  a  Reason' 

Two  Sizes  25$  and  154  All  grocers. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


ACME  TiLoLoiGSE 


Make  Perfect  Seed  Beds 

•ACME”  TILLAGE  TOOLS  enable 
you  to  make  better  seed  beds  than 
you  have  ever  made  before.  They  provide 
the  plants  with  smooth,  fine,  firm  soil  which 
promotes  quick  root  growth.  Crops  planted 
in  “Acme”-made  seed  beds  yield  heavier. 


’jdCME"  Disc  Harrow 
— 10  Sizes 


Better  Tillage  —  Bigger  Crops 


"  ACME"  Disc  Harrow  has  offset  gangs 
which  disc  all  the  soil  —  leave  no 
“comb"  or  middle  ridge.  The  discs 
are  specially  formed  so  that  they  enter  the 
soil  with  a  clean  cut.  They  lighten 
the  draft  yet  pulverize  thoroughly. 
Special  ball  bearings  take  up  the 
end  thrust.  Pres¬ 
sure  springs  hold  the 
gangs  to  their  work 
—  prevent 

No.  23  \  6 1-2  ft.  Wide  sbips  on  un¬ 

even  ground. 


*‘^CME"  Coulter  Pulverizing  Harrow  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  so  well  begun  by  the 
“Acme"  Disc.  It  is  almost  universally  used 
on  truck  farms  where  perfect  seed  beds  are 
the  common  thing.  And  it’s  equally  valuable 
on  fruit  and  general  farms.  Everywhere,  “The  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work” — make  perfect  seed  beds. 

“1  have  used  both  your  'Acme’  Disc  and  'Acme* 
Coulter  Harrows  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  on  Long  Island,"  writes  Wm.  Ryan, 
Inspector  in  Farm  Management,  "and  find  that  they 
do  excellent  work.  1  can  Recommend  them  either 
with  tractors  or  with  horses." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "Acme"Tillage  Tools. 
Write  us  for  free  book,  "The  'Acme  Way  to 
Crops  that  Pay." 


DUANE  H.  NASH  INC. 

141  Elm  Street,  Millington,  New  Jersey 


“  The  Coulters  “Do  the  Work"— 
Make  Per  feet  Seed  Beds. 
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ONLY  WATER 
GROUND  RODS 
CAN  GIVE  SURE 
PROTECTION 


LIGHTNING  rods  protect  because  they  offer  an  easy  path  for  the  electricity  that 
j  otherwise  would  tear  through  the  house  or  barn.  Water  increases  conductivity 
so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rod  always  be  grounded  in  moist  soil. 
That's  why  thousands  of  farmers  have  chosen 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  UGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

These  conductors  are  grounded  in  a  copper  tube  filled  with  water.  The  surrounding 
soil  is  always  moist,  making  a  perfect  connection  for  electricity  to  pass  off  harmlessly 
This  patented  feature  is  found  only  in  the  Security. 

Security  Lightning  Rods  have  been  on  the  market  for  28  years  and  are  endorsed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  State  Insurance  Exchanges.  Every 
installation  is  made  under  a  $500  offer  of  reward.  Use  them  to  protect  your  property. 
Write  for  free  book  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Company 

504  Pine  Street  Burlington,  Wis. 
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Water  is  a  Great  Surface  Destroyer 

IT  attacks  every  kind  of  surface  on  the  farm.  Water  and 
moisture  absorption  causes  wood  to  swell  and  split;  to 
pull  out  of  socket  when  it  dries;  and  to  rot  away.  It  makes 
rust  eat  into  metals,  and  puts  working  parts  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning*  A  good  spar  varnish  is  the  best  water-proofer  known. 

Sherwin-Williams  REXPAR  Varnish 

is  a  great  surface  saver 


USE 

REXPAR 

ON 

Tractors 

Drills 

Harrows 

Plows 

Spreaders 

Wagons 

etc. 


It  has  beaten  out  all  other  brands  under  govern¬ 
ment  tests.  It  was  found  to  be  the  most  protec¬ 
tive  varnish  against  wear,  heat,  cold;  and  won  on 
all  submergence  tests.  Rexpar’s  protective  quali¬ 
ties  alone  make  it  pay  you  to  varnish  all  your 
farm  implements  and  all  other  equipment  which 
comes  into  contact  with  water  or  moisture — 
everything  you  want  to  protect  against  wear,  de¬ 
cay  and  rust.  Use  it  also  to  protect  the  bright 
paint  colors  on  your  implements,  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  new  looking  right  along. 


USE 

REXPAR 

ON 

Separators 

Table  Tops 

Handles 

Churns 

Milkers 

Buckets 

etc . 


Value  of  Stored  Fertilizer 

A  near-by  dealer  lias  a  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  hand  which  has  been  stored  for 
some  time,  perhaps  two  years,  in  an  old 
tumble-down  building.  This  fertilizer  has 
stood  on  a  board  floor,  but  has  been  either 
wet  or  frozen  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  handle  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  loose,  as  the  sacks  are  entirely 
gone;  probably  some  of  it  would  have  to 
be  dried  and  all  of  it  would  have  to  be 
pulverized.  Some  of  this  is  acid  fertilizer 
and  the  remainder  grades  containing  pot¬ 
ash  and  some  nitrogen.  Of  what  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  would  this  be?  Provided  there 
is  fertilizing  value  in  this,  and  if  the 
retail  value  of  fertilizer  in  this  section 
ranges  from  .$20  to  $40  per  ton.  what 
could  I  afford  to  pay  for  it?  w.  j. 

New  York. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  the 
true  value  of  this  stuff.  Have  a  fair 
sample  of  it  analayzed.  If  there  is  any 
large  quantity  of  it,  such  sampling  will 
pay.  Such  fertilizer  does  not.  lose  very 
much  of  its  plant  food  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  The  chief  loss  would  be  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  nitrates,  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
might  be  partly  leached  out  if  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  kept  wet  aud  the  organic 
nitrogen,  like  blood  or  tankage,  might 
lose  some  ammonia  if  permitted  to  heat. 
The  loss  would  not  bo  great,  but  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  packs  hard  and  must  be  crushed 
in  some  way  fit  to  be  spread  iroperly. 
We  should  say.  considering  loss  of  plant 
food  and  difficulty  in  handing,  that  the 
fertilizer  is  worth  about  half  the  former 
retail  p  ice. 


Formalin  for  Soil  Sterilization 

I  am  about  to  start  early  garden  plants 
in  flats  under  glass.  I  wish  to  use  for- 
malin  to  prevent  “damping  off.”  Would 
you  advise  as  to  strength  of  solution  aud 
quantity  required?  E.  K. 

Ossining.  N.  1'. 

In  using  formalin  for  soil  sterilization 
the  beds  are  prepared  for  planting.  Then 
they  are  watered  thoroughly  so  that  every 
part  is  well  soaked.  The  beds  are  left  un¬ 
til  the  surplus  water  has  drained  away,  or 
about  long  enough  so  that  an  inch  of  soil 
ean  be  raked  without  the  soil  adhering  to 
the  rake.  There  are  two  reasons  for  water¬ 
ing:  To  bring  all  bacteria  aud  fungi  into 
an  active  stage  of  life,  and  to  take  the 
least  amount  of  formalin  to  complete  the 
task.  In  a  dry  soil  the  pests  are  generally 
in  a  resting  stage,  and  are  harder  to  kill 
than  when  active.  The  soil  is  raked 
finely  about  an  inch  deep  just  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  mixture.  This  allows  it  to 
soak  in  the  more  readily,  and  keeps  it 
from  spreading  over  the  surface.  The 
mixture  is  composed  of  4  lbs.  of  40  per 
cent  formalin  to  50  gals,  of  water,  and  1 
sal.  per  square  foot  of  area  i.s  required. 
The  soil  should  be  soaked  to  the  bottom, 
and  allowed  to  stand  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  before  planting.  If  planted  too 
soon  the  young,  tender  plants  are  in¬ 
jured.  This  solution  kills  fishworms  and 
other  tender-skinned  insects,  but  will  not 
destroy  the  nematodes  or  root-galls. 
‘‘Damping  off”  is  not  affected  by  for¬ 
malin,  but  calls  for  control  of  ventilation 
aud  moisture.  T.  ir.  t. 


S-W  MAR-NOT  Varnish 

Sherwin-Williams  make  three  kinds  of 
varnish.  This  is  because  there  are  three 
such  widely  different  uses  for  varnish. 
Rexpar  is  the  outside  varnish,  you  know 
all  about  it.  S-W  Mar-Not  is  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  floor  because  a  floor  gets  a 
different  kind  of  wear.  You  walk  on  it, 
and  move  heavy  furniture  on  it.  So  it 
must  be  extraordinarily  tough.  Mar-Not 
fills  all  these  needs,  beautifies  wood  grain, 
gives  the  richest  luster,  and  is  waterproof. 
Use  it  on  floors,  stairs  and  linoleum. 


S-W  SCAR-NOT  Varnish 

is  a  special  varnish  for  furniture.  It 
makes  old  furniture  look  new,  takes  a 
beautiful  polish,  stands  hard  knocks 
without  scarring,  and  will  not  mar  from 
hot  dishes,  or  boiling  liquids  overturned 
upon  it.  These  three  great  varnishes, 
Mar-Not,  Scar-Not  and  Rexpar,  fill  every 
need  in  the  whole  varnish  world.  They 
keep  everything  in  prime  condition,  look¬ 
ing  fine,  save  much  wearing  out,  and  cost 
of  replacement.  Use  them  for  all  the 
varnishing  you  ever  do. 


Boole  <1  We  mail  free  instructive  books  on  every  use  of  Farm  Paints  for  pro¬ 
tecting  implements,  and  buildings  of  wood,  metal,  or  concrete.  Also 
on  Spraying  Materials,  Cattle  Dips,  Disinfectants  and  Vermicides.  Write  for 
any  or  all  of  them.  Address,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  613.  Canal  Road, 
N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  * 


Lime  for  Top-dressing 

I  notice  that  I.  C.,  page  372.  still 
thinks  well  of  your  opinion,  although  he 
says  you  modify  your  statement  about 
the  top-dressing  of  lime,  and  he  wants  to 
know  when  is  the  best  time  to  spread  it. 
You  need  not  modify  your  statement  too 
strongly,  for  I  have  been  experimenting 
for  five  years  with  the  different  ways  of 
putting  lime  on  the  land  so  as  to  get  the 
very  best  results  for  Alfalfa,  and  I  find 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  top-dress  the  soil 
with  it.  Of  course,  if  you  sprinkle 'it  on 
lightly  it  will  not  cake,  nor  is  there 
enough,  when  put  on  lightly,  to  benefit 
the  land.  I  have  seen  the  lime  when  put 
on  thickly  lie  on  top  of  the  laud  for  two 
whole  years.  Now  my  opinion,  after 
studying  and  experimenting  for  five  long 
years,  is  to  spread  it  ou  at  plowing  time 
and  work  it  in  thoroughly  at  the  last  two 
diskings.  It  must  be  worked  well  into 
the  soil  to  get  results,  just  as  vou  ad¬ 
vised.  '  j.  L 

Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

^  as  this  burned  lime  or  ground  lime¬ 
stone  i  There  would  be  a  difference.  We 
would  not  use  burned  lime  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  on  grass  or  young  grain.  We  think 
burned  lime  should  always  be  worked 
into  the  soil  when  used.  With  limestone 
--not  too  fine — it  is  different,  aud  we 
must  admit  that  there  have  been  cases 
where  top-dressing  meadows  or  pastures 
gave  good  results.  In  our  owu  pasture 
"e  shall  continue  to  work  the  lime  into 
the  soil. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Products 


HUNTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS 


F-: 


INSECTICIDES.  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
ANO  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


H  AY 

PRESS 


40 styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
20.14  H.mo.hlro  St..  Quincy,  III. 
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Save  25  %  on  Roofing; 


CENTURY  Roll  Roofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  i  nAmerica 
Long  guarantee.  Freight  paid.  11  shipping  points. 
CDCC  Send  for  samples,  catalog  aud  bargain 
■  11 ——  prices.  Write  today. 

CENTURT  MFG.GO.  333  Metropolitan  Bldg.  E.SUouls.111. 


Free  Catalog  *n  colors  e^iaim 

■  - — §  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  04 
any  running  * 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quiiicy,tll. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AGFNTS  WANTFFI  Active,  reliable.  on  salary,  to  take 
1°  "  AH  I  E.LF  subscriptions  for  Rural  Nkw- 
ORKKR  in  Ohio,  Preter  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pereon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  onlv.  Rut' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
euch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  could  hardly  tell  you  liow  to  improve  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  have  taken  it  since  1S84,  36  years,  and  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  become  your  oldest  subscriber. 

Long  Island.  L.  M.  YOUNG. 

E  have  many  long  essays  on  how  to  improve 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  contain  less  constructive 
help  than  this  short  note.  When  you  are  the  oldest 
subscriber  may  we  still  be  connected  with  the  paper! 

* 

NEW  JERSEY  and  Jerseymen  generally  owe 
much  to  the  Crawford  peach.  In  these  days  of 
scientific  searching  for  new  varieties  we  must  not 
forget  the  practical  old-timers.  It  will  tax  the  full 
resources  of  science  to  find  a  variety  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  peach  which  William  Crawford  gave 
to  New  Jersey  years  ago.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  every 
way  to  pay  due  honor  to  these  old-timers,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  is  to  try 
and  locate,  on  the  old  Crawford  farm,  the  exact  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  original  tree.  We  hope  the  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  erect  a  suitable  marker  on  the 
spot  It  is  a  great  thing  to  remember  these  old- 
timers  and  keep  their  memory  green.  Too  many  of 
our  modem  heroes  will  dry  up. 

* 

The  New  York  Times,  under  a  dispatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  headed  “Farmers’  Unrest,”  quotes  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Commission  as  stating 
that  the  farmers’  replies  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the 
Postoffice  Department  “seemed  to  have  come  mostly 
from  a  bunch  of  Bolshevists.”  Can  you  not  obtain  the 
name  of  this  windbag  with  a  puffball  head,  and  publish 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents  in  particular  and 
farmers  in  general?  britton  davis. 

E  can,  and  here  it  is,  as  reported  by  our  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Washington.  It  was  Senator 
Lawrence  C.  Phipps  of  Colorado.  We  have  a  copy 
of  what  was  said  at  the  hearing  when  this  matter 
came  up.  Mr.  Blakslee  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  showed  by  many  letters  that  farmers  were  dis¬ 
contented  and  had  real  cause  for  complaint.  Then 
.Senator  Phipps  remarked : 

“77iis  is  the  Bolshevist  you  brought  out.” 

As  we  understand  it,  Senator  Phipps  considers 
that  farmers  who  tell  the  truth  when  they  are  asked 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  state  the  facts 
about  their  business  ai-e  Bolshevists!  By  the  way, 
does  anyone  really  know  what  this  unpronounceable 
name  means?  The  politicians  have  a  way  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  anyone  who  shows  any  independence  of 
thought. 

* 

THE  “pure  fabrics  bill,”  mentioned  on  the  next 
page,  starts  a  new  form  of  legislation  in  New 
York  State.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  started 
here.  Yet.  in  its  way  pure  fabric  legislation  is  as 
Important  to  sheep  growers  as  oleo  legislation  is  to 
dairymen.  The  two  run  along  similar  lines.  Oleo 
hurts  the  dairy  business  by  substituting  inferior  fats 
for  pure  butter.  “Shoddy”  worked  into  cloth  hurts 
the  sheep  men,  because  it  introduces  a  substitute  for 
virgin  wool.  “Shoddy”  is  reworked  wool  derived 
from  rags,  tailors’  clippings  or  refuse  woolen  ma¬ 
terial.  Just  as  “oleo”  frequently  masquerades  in  the 
guise  of  pure  butter  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  better 
prices  for  inferior  fats,  so  “shoddy”  is  worked  off  in 
“all  wool”  goods  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  rags 
and  refuse  the  price  of  pure  wool.  The  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  New  York  is  much  larger  than  that  of  sheep 
husbandry,  and  thus  there  has  been  greater  demand 
for  oleo  legislation.  The  “shoddy”  fraud,  however, 
comes  into  the  life  of  every  person  who  wears  woolen 
clothing,  and  it  is  high  time  the  State  started  after 
it.  This  bill  marks  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  for 
honest  cloth. 

* 

LAST  Fall  we  mentioned  the  high  price  which 
herb  dealers  would  pay  for  dried  roots  of  quack 
grass  (Triticum  repens).  They  now  offer  15  cents 
a  pound,  or  $300  per  ton,  and  there  is  an  immediate 
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demand  for  25  tons  or  more.  It  is  used  in  making 
a  remedy  for  bladder  trouble,  and  the  demand  for 
the  true  root  is  real.  What  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
farmer  becomes  a  necessity  to  the  medicine  manu¬ 
facturer.  Many  a  farmer  has  paid  a  great  price  for 
medicine  made  from  quack  grass,  while  the  pest  was 
driving  him  out  of  his  own  cornfield.  Of  course,  no 
one  can  go  out  and  dig  quack  grass  now,  but  Spring 
will  finally  come — and  so  will  the  quack.  You  can 
probably  make  a  contract  now  for  Summer  delivery. 
You  may  have  cursed  the  weed — why  not  cash  in 
on  it? 

* 

ON  the  next  page  is  printed  a  copy  of  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  designed  to 
protect  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  from  the  work 
of  wild  animals.  It  provides  that  whenever  farmers 
find  any  wild  animal  destroying  their  crops  it  is 
lawful  to  shoot  and  kill  such  vermin — whatever  they 
be — woodchucks  or  deer.  The  bill  also  provides  a 
way  for  collecting  payment  for  damage  done  to  crops. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Rhode  Island,  where  farmers  suffer 
greater  loss  from  wild  game  than  in  New  Jersey. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  Jerseymen  to  abate  this  nui- 
sanca 

* 

A  MICHIGAN  reader  sends  the  following  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  That  paper  in  speaking 
of  the  recent  report  of  the  Postoflice  Department  re¬ 
garding  farm  production,  said- 

If  three-fourths  of  the  force  of  a  Grand  Rapids  furni¬ 
ture  factory  should  quit,  to  take  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment,  and  other  workers  could  not  be  obtained,  that  fac¬ 
tory  necessarily  would  have  to  reduce  its  production  75 
per  cent,  or  perhaps  suspend  operations  altogether.  If 
a  farmer  is  operating  a  large  farm  with  the  aid  of  three 
sons,  and  the  boys  leave  for  city  jobs,  the  production  of 
that  farm  will  be  reduced  approximately  75  per  cent.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  came  to  attention  last  week.  An 
Ionia  farmer,  visiting  in  the  city,  told  that  bis  two  boys 
had  been  offered  $7  a  day  for  work  in  automobile  fac¬ 
tories.  “Go  ahead  and  take  it,  while  the  taking  is  good.” 
he  advised  them.  “I’ll  get  along  the  best  I  can  alone.” 
He  owns  100  acres,  keeps  about  30  cows  and  produces  a 
good  deal  of  food  for  market.  That  farm  can  produce 
this  year  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  did  last  year. 

With  thousands  of  other  farmer  boys  doing  the  same 
thing,  the  inevitable  answer  is  plain.  Relief  from  high 
food  prices  must  come  from  changes  of  policy  in  cities, 
it  cannot  come  from  effort  of  owners  of  farms  left  hope¬ 
lessly  undermanned. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  city  papers  talk  that 
way,  because  this  puts  the  question  so  that  any 
workman  can  understand  it.  At  the  present  time 
some  two  dozen  more  or  less  “receptive  candidates” 
for  the  Presidency  are  going  about  telling  where 
they  stand  on  public  questions.  They  attempt  to 
appeal  to  brain  and  heart  and  pocketbook,  but  the 
greatest  question  of  all  has  to  do  with  the  stomach. 
Where  is  the  food  of  the  future  to  come  from?  Our 
national  policy  has  stimulated  and  protected  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  town.  This  has  enabled  city  em¬ 
ployers  to  outbid  farmers  for  labor.  As  a  result 
farmers,  left  without  labor,  cannot  produce  food  up 
to  the  farm’s  capacity.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
food  shortage  and  several  steps  toward  starvation. 
Most  of  the  candidates  seem  to  think  fixing  a  low 
price  for  farm  products  will  remedy  this  evil.  It 
will  only  make  it  worse  by  causing  farmers  to  aban¬ 
don  production  still  more.  Which  candidate  will  be 
first  to  cut  down  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  and 
admit  that  the  nation  cannot  be  fed  and  clothed  un¬ 
less  agriculture  can  be  made  profitable  enough  to 
compete  with  other  industries  in  the  labor  market? 

* 

Where  can  I  purchase,  with  full  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  attachment,  a  snowplow  which  can  be  attached  to 
suburban  car?  I  understand  such  snowplows  are  iu 
existence,  and  will  appreciate  very  much  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  give  me  regarding  same.  G.  P.  M. 

E  would  like  to  know  ourselves.  After  dili¬ 
gent  search  we  have  been  unable  to  get  on 
the  track  of  any  practical  device  of  this  sort.  In¬ 
ventors  claim  great  things  for  their  models,  but  the 
job  of  digging  or  pushing  snow  off  and  out  of  a 
country  road  is  no  child’s  play.  Yet  a  machine  or 
“plow”  of  that  sort  has  become  a  necessity  in  many 
localities.  We  live  in  a  country  neighborhood  where 
the  cars  are  so  abundant  that  the  country  black¬ 
smiths  have  been  driven  out  of  business.  Not 
15  per  cent  of  the  horses  are  left;  most  people  have 
come  to  depend  on  the  ear  alone  for  traveling  about. 
This  Winter  it.  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  use  a 
car  for  the  past  six  weeks,  and  that  means  walk  or 
stay  at  home.  The  few  work  horses  left  have  earned 
extravagant  wages  trying  to  clear  the  roads  for  the 
cars.  Thus  some  plow  or  other  device  which  may 
utilize  the  power  of  the  car  for  thinning  out  the  snow 
becomes  a  necessity.  We  may  never  have  another 
such  Winter,  but  we  must  have  an  auto  snow¬ 
plow.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  car  and  the  truck 
sleeping  in  the  shed  when  the  power  of  their  engines 
might  be  employed  at  shoveling  snow! 
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We  are  getting  some  of  our  politicians  trained  so  they 
will  listen  to  public  opinion  and  act  on  it.  If  we  can 
“put  the  fear  of  God”  into  the  heart  of  a  politician  and 
make  him  work  for  us,  will  be  not  make  a-  more  useful 
candidate  than  a  clean  and  straight  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  political  work?  o.  w.  E. 

O,  we  do  not  think  so,  though  it  is  a  plausible 
argument — advanced  by  the  politicians.  In  the 
first  place,  you  never  can  put  “the  fear  of  God”  into 
a  genuine  politician — not  while  he  is  living.  The 
heart  of  the  man  who  makes  his  living  through  pol¬ 
ities  has  too  many  other  things  in  it.  lie  is  afraid 
of  your  club  while  you  swing  it,  but  when  you  go 
back  to  work  for  your  living,  as  you  must  sooner  or 
later,  the  politician  gets  over  his  fear.  There  is  not 
one  chance  in  10  that  you  can  scare  him  into  perma¬ 
nent  honesty  or  patriotic  self-denial.  And  we  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  we  must  “fight  the 
devil  with  fire.”  Why  give  him  the  choice  of  his 
favorite  weapon?  If  you  will  back  up  and  support 
the  clean,  honest  man  in  office,  as  thoroughly  as  we 
sometimes  fight  the  politicians  out  of  office,  we  can 
get  a  square  deal  for  them  and  help  them  clean  up 
the  system. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.’s  remarks  about  Cornell  and  Dr. 

L.  H.  Bailey  apparently  fell  like  a  bombshell 
upon  the  university  campus.  We  have  at  least 
started  an  excellent  discussion  in  the  Cornell  Sun, 
the  daily  paper  published  by  stiff  ent.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wishes  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  accui’ate  in  this 
important  matter.  We  are  now  told  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  does  not  dominate  Cornell,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  largest  college  on  the  campus.  When 
we  spoke  of  agriculture  dominating  Cornell  we  were 
not  speaking  of  student  life  or  student  numbers.  We 
referred  to  the  vast  power  and  influence  which  stand 
back  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  homes  and 
on  (he  farms  of  the  class  of  people  which  has  always 
in  the  long  run  dominated  the  nation.  No  other 
college  at  Cornell  can  ever  have  the  solid  backing 
of  a  strong  and  powerful  class.  No  other  college  at 
Cornell  is  known  throughout  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world  as  is  the  Agricultural  College. 
No  other  college  has  ever  given  the  university  one- 
tenth  of  the  advertising  or  brought  to  it  the  strong 
moral  support  which  the  Agricultural  College  has 
done.  No  art  or  science  represented  on  the  campus 
can  possibly  compare  in  importance  or  necessity  with 
agriculture.  Had  it  not  been  for  agriculture  and 
the  original  land  grant  fund  made  available  through 
the  shrewd  foresight  of  Ezra  Cornell  there  never 
would  have  been  any  Cornell  University.  If  in  this 
showing,  and  in  the  larger  meaning,  agriculture  does 
not  dominate  the  spirit  of  Cornell,  it  ought  to,  and 
New  York  and  the  nation  will  he  better  off  when  it 
does.  The  farmers  of  New  York  must  see  to  it  that 
the  Agricultural  College  is  fully  equipped  and  main¬ 
tained.  As 'for  the  new  president  of  Cornell,  the 
discussion  will  go  on,  and  will  lead  to  the  selection 
of  the  greatest  man  obtainable.  In  view  of  his  long 
service,  knowledge  of  the  university  and  high  char¬ 
acter,  the  logical  man  for  the  position  is  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey. 

* 

MOST  Eastern  men  who  travel  through  the 
Pacific  coast  States  notice  the  fine  school 
buildings  in  every  town  or  city.  The  town  may  he 
small  or  straggling,  but  the  schoolliouse  is  always 
large  and  well  appointed.  These  Western  people 
evidently  realize  the  full  value  of  a  child,  and  they 
are  looking  to  the  future  when  the  children  of  today 
will  be  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  control  the 
nation.  The  child  of  today  decides  the  destiny  of 
tomorrow.  The  finest  schools  and  the  best  teachers 
should  he  within  reach  of  the  farm  child. 


Brevities 

You  cannot  abate  a  nuisance  by  bailing  it. 

More  about  vitamines  in  our  victuals  next  week. 

A  very  sensible  ami  considerate  article  on  R.  I.  Reds 
and  their  brown  egg  on  page  613. 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  never  intended  _  that  Long 
Island  people  should  eat  many  sour  cherries  of  then- 
own  growing.  The  soil  is  not  suited. 

The  recent  remarks  about  census  enumerators  have 
called  out  a  great  volley  from  those  officials.  They  are 
not  all  to  blame  for  mistakes  in  the  figures.  Few 
farmers  seem  to  be  ready  with  their  facts. 

One  of  our  readers  says  she  would  like  to  see  the 
Pastoral  Parson  exchange  pulpits  with  some  minister 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  We  wouldn’t  mind  seeing 
the  Fifth  Avenue  man  out  on  “the  Lonely  Road.”  It 
would  do  him  good. 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  many  reports  of  trouble 
from  leaking  stovepipes  and  chimneys.  In  75  per  cent 
of  cases  this  trouble  is  due  to  a  combination  of  poor 
draft  and  burning  damp  wood.  Dead  chestnut  wood 
may  seem  to  be  dry,  but  often  contains  moisture  enough 
to  make  the  stovepipe  drip.  First  of  all,  make  sure  that 
the  chimney  is  clean,  and  that  the  stovepipe  gives  a 
clear  draft.  Sometimes  a  hole  in  the  pipe  or  a  loose 
joint  lets  in  air  enough  to  prevent  draft  anil  cool  the 
damp  smoke. 
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The  Price  of  Milk  and  the  Price  of  Grain 


The  following  communication  is  from  the  newly 
elected* director  of  the  Dairymen's  League  from  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  Tn  his  letter  he  says  that 
in  “Northern  New  York,  where  little  grain  is  raised, 
it.  is  a  losing  business  to  make  milk  when  the  price  is 
less  per  hundred  pounds  than  the  price  per  hundred 
of  a  good  dairy  ration.”  Hence  he  bases  the  price  of 
100  lbs.  of  milk  on  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  feed.  We 
think  the  paper  will  suggest  further  discussion  of  the 
subject 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following  plan  for  arriving  at 
price  of  milk  to  be  paid  farmers  at  milk  stations,  which 
seems  to  me  fair  to  all  concerned  : 

For  example,  will  make  price  for  January,  1020. 
First  take  the  Savage  dairy  ration,  as  quoted  in  League 
News,  December  .10.  1910. 


Price  dairy  ration.  Ftica  freight . ,$04.60 

Plus  difference  New  York  rate .  .40 

Plus  retail  profit  per  ton .  5.00 

$70.00 

This  gives  retail  price  of  dairy  ration  per  100.  . .  $3.50 
Plus  10  per  cent  for  climatic  conditions . 35 

Price  of  3  per  cent,  milk .  $3.S5 


For  surplus  fat  take  New  York  quotations  for  butter 
of  70c  at  7c  per  point. 

I  would  propose  that  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  milk  be  figured  on  same  basis,  namely  ;  take  retail 
price  of  dairy  ration  for  base  and  add  10  per  cent  for 
climatic  conditions  and  add  market  price  of  but  er  for 
surplus  fat.  taking  market  price  of  grain  about  the 
10th  of  each  month  as  basis  for  price  of  milk  for  the 
following  month. 

For  February,  March  and  April,  figure  the  same, 
except  take  actual  retail  grain  price  for  3  per  cent  basis 
and  do  not  add  the  10  per  cent. 

For  May,  June  and  July,  take  retail  price  of  grain, 
less  10  per  cent  on  account  of  Summer  conditions  and 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus. 

For  August,  September  and  October,  take  the  retail 
price  of  grain  for  3  per  cent  milk,  same  as  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April. 

This  makes  average  for  the  year,  100  lbs.  dairy  ration 
to  equal  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk.  To  provide  for 
the  surplus  which  is  bound  to  appear  in  the  flush  sea¬ 
son.  simply  keep  the  retail  price  fairly  even  during  the 
year,  except  November,  December  and  January,  and 
make  no  cut  in  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  flush 
months.  The  cut  of  10  per  cent  for  May,  June  and 
July  should  easily  take  care  of  the  surplus,  and  allow 
same  to  be  made  into  butter  and  cheese  at  a  profit,  for 
example : 


1.000  lbs  milk  at  $3.50  per  100  equals . $35.00 

Less  10  per  cent .  3.50 


Price  to  producer . $31.50 

Value  to  distributor — 

8(10  lbs.  market  milk  at  $3.50  equals . $28.00 

200  lbs.  surplus  milk  at  $1.75  equals .  3.50 


Total  . $31.50 


The  market  milk  farmer  in  New  York  State  under 
present  conditions  purchases  for  cash  all  the  grain  fed 
to  milch  cows.  The  average  dairy  farmer  uses  prac¬ 
tically  all  his  homegrown  grain  to  feed  horses,  young 
cattle,  hogs,  etc.  For  this  reason  the  price  of  grain 
should  be  the  base  for  computing  the  price  of  3  per  cent 
milk,  and  the  price  of  surplus  fat  should  be  at  least  the 
market  price  of  butter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to 
keep  up  a  reasonable  flow  of  milk,  on  the  average  you 
must  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk.  This 
being  the  case,  then  why  not  take  the  price  of  grain  as 
the  base  for  the  price  of  milk,  the  same  as  the  baker 
takes  the  price  of  flour  as  the  base  for  the  price  of 
bread  ? 

In  support  of  the  price  of  butter  for  surplus  fat.  will 
say  that  it  is  beyond  ray  comprehension  why  the  water 
contents  of  milk  •should  be  given  the  preference  over  the 
butterfat  elements.  When  «this  rule  was  first  started 
butter  was  worth  not  over  30c  pei  lb.,  and  price  of  sur¬ 
plus  fat  was  figured  at  3c  per  point,  which  at  that  time 
was  fair.  Under  present  conditions,  with  butter  or  milk 
both  much  higher,  why  uot  take  price  of  butter  as  base 
for  surplus  fat? 

My  reasons  for  suggesting  price  of  grain  as  a  basis 
for  the  price  of  milk  in  preference  to  the  Warren  for¬ 
mula  is  that  it  is  both  positive  and  definite,  and  no 
chance  of  uot  being  able  to  ascertain  its  value  on  any 
given  date;  also  this  same  plan  would  apply  to  auy 
city — New  York.  Boston  or  Chicago.  With  Warren 
formula  there  is  more  or  less  chance  for  error  in  esti¬ 
mating  value  of  hay.  silage,  labor,  etc.,  and  again,  very 
few  market  milk  farmers  either  buy  or  sell  hay,  and 
they  all  buy  grain.  The  price  of  labor  you  will  find  by 
looking  back  over  a  term  of  years  will  average  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  grain. 

Why  the  present  method  of  computing  price  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  will  first  or  last  lead  us  into  trouble  is, 
first,  it  is  based  ou  New  York  market  price  of  butter 
and  cheese  made  anywhere,  on  grain  farms  in  the  West 
and  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  much  of  it  un¬ 
der  conditions  vastly  different  from  those  found  in  mar¬ 


ket  milk-producing  sections.  When  was  the  butter, 
cheese  and  oleo  made  which  we  are  using  as  a  base 
price  for  January  milk?  The  bulk  of  it,  the  part  which 
controls  the  price,  was  made  and  put  in  storage  last 
Summer. 

I  am  not  saying  we  have  or  we  have  not  received 
enough  for  milk  under  the  system  now  in  use,  but  if 
we  had  based  the  price  of  milk  on  the  price  of  lumber, 
steel,  clothing  or  shoes,  the  price  would  have  been  good, 
but  the  system  would  have  been  wrong  just  the  same. 

A.  F.  SPOONER. 


A  Few  Farm  Crop  Reports 

I  would  like  to  relate  my  experience  with  my  1919 
potato  crop.  I  planted  about  one  acre  of  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  using  one  ton  of  fertilizer  at  $55.  The  seed  cost 
me  $6  per  bbl. ;  used  4  bbls.,  $24  ;  labor  for  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting,  $34;  total  cost,  $113.  A 
poor  season,  for  which  I  or  no  other  farmer  was  respon¬ 
sible,  nor  was  the  middleman.  However,  these  conditions 
caused  short  crop  and  a  higher  cost  of  production.  The 
fact  is  when  cold  weather  came  I  was  compelled  to  sell 
some  of  my  crop  or  let  them  freeze  on  my  hands.  I 
harvested  50  bu.  only  of  good  potatoes,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2.30  per  bu.  I  was  offered  55c  per  bu  by  a  Brooklyn 
storekeeper,  and  I  pay  the  freight.  I  decided,  before  I 
would  do  this,  I  would  let  them  freeze.  However,  a 
little  later  a  local  grocer  offer'd  me  $1.65  per  bu.  This 
was  a  loss  of  75c  pc  bu.,  and  tie  best  price  I  could  get. 
I  sold  a  few  bushe  s  at  this  $1.65  price.  The  local 
grocer  in  turn  used  the  poor  season  as  a  shield,  making 
known  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general  shortage  in  the 
potato  crop,  and  sold  the  potatoes  that  he  bought  from 
me  at  $2.50  per  bu.,  which  gave  him  a  profit  of  85c  per 
bu.  on  the  same  potatoes  that  I  lost  55c  per  bu.  on.,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  interest  on  the  investment,  or  rental, 
etc.  MAURICE  J.  MITCHELL. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  page  313  we  printed  an  advertisement  which 
John  D.  Pearmain  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  ran  in  a 
local  paper  at  his  own  expense.  That  was  one  way 
of  educating  the  consumer.  Now  Mr.  Pearmain  gives 
us  the  following : 

The  farmers  about  here  are  making  a  start  toward 
bettering  'conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work, 
having  now  for  more  than  a  year  riln  an  exchange  for 
buying  grain,  hay,  etc.,  and  having  started  (last  July) 
a  co-operative  provision  store,  run  jointly  with  the 
townspeople.  On  February  25  the  head  of  our  newly 
created  Division  of  Markets  gave  out  some  preliminary 
figures  before  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Worcester  :  42c  on  the  average  goes  to  the 
farmer  in  the  United  State  of  America  of  each  con¬ 
sumer’s  retail  dollar,  so  it  is  with  such  thoughts  in 
mind  that  I  like  to  help  put  before  the  public  facts  as 
they  are,  that  greater  knowledge  may  direct  dissatis¬ 
faction  into  constructive  channels.  And.  by  the  way, 
putting  the  facts  before  the  public  includes  enlightening 
the  farmers — they  go  about  50-50  with  the  townsmen  on 
being  easy  picking  for  the  middlemen. 

Framingham,  Mass.  J.  D.  pearmain. 

Your  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  on  the  35-eent  dollar  calls  to  mind  our 
experience  of  last  Summer  with  sweet  corn.  Having 
more  than  we  could  use,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it  in  Baltimore.  Accordingly  we 
loaded  375  dozen  on  a  truck,  and  left  the  farm  about 
I  a.  m..  arriving  at  the  market  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  corn  was  consigned  to  a  commission  house, 
and  being  of  fine  quality,  was  sold  to  a  jobber  for  17c 
per  dozen,  the  top  of  the  market  price.  We  had  to  drive 
to  the  jobber  and  unload  the  corn.  Some  of  it  was 
loaded  by  our  men  direct  into  wagons  and  trucks  of 
hucksters  and  retailers.  The  jobber  realized  23  and  24c 
per  dozen  for  this  corn  and  never  had  his  hands  on  some 
of  it.  He  was  entirely  sold  out  in  two  hours.  That 
same  morning  I  inquired  at  one  of  the  largest  retail 
markets  the  price  of  sweet  corn  and  was  informed  it 
was  selling  for  40  and  50c  per  dozen  ;  the  same  corn  that 
the  farmer  got  15  to  17c  for.  If  the  consumer  had  gyt 
the  benefit  of  this  cheap  corn  I  should  not  have  felt  so 
badly  about  the  price  we  received.  On  the  way  home 
that  morning  I  decided  that  the  hogs  would  get  the 
remainder  of  our  crop,  and  accordingly  we  marketed 
over  1.000  dozen  in  this  way  and  felt  well  repaid. 


A  Game  Law  for  Farm  Protection 

The  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
presented  the  following  bill  to  the  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  at.  Trenton: 

1.  When  farmers  find  a  wild  animal  or  animals  de¬ 
stroying  their  crops  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  shoot 
and  kill  said  wild  animal  or  animals  on  their  own 
property.  S<iid  killing  shall  be  reported  within  24 
hours  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Farmers 
shall  herewith  be  defined  to  men  or  women  obtaining 
their  livelihood  from  the  farm  by  the  growing  of  crops 
or  domestic  animals,  or  both. 

2.  When  any  person  shall  sustain  damage  or  injury 
by  reason  of  his  or  her  fruit  trees  or  growing  crops  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  or  otherwise  injured  by  a  wild  animal  or 
animals,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  take  one 
respectable  freeholder  of  the  township  or  other  munic¬ 
ipality,  one  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
county  board  of  agriculture,  wherein  such  damage  was 
done,  who  are  in  nowise  kin  to  the  party  so  calling 
them,  to  view  the  tree  or  trees  and  crop  or  crops  so  de¬ 
stroyed  or  injured,  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  their  satisfaction  that  said  tree  or  trees  or  crop  or 
crops  were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  wild  animal  or 
animals,  then  the  said  men  shall  make  a  return  or  cer¬ 
tificate  thereof,  in  writing,  stating  the  amount  of  damage 
such  person  may  have  sustained,  which  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  a  fair  value  in  the  judgment  of  the  appraisers 
for  each  tree  or  trees  or  crop  or  crops  which  said  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  entitle  the  person  so  injured  to  the  sum 
stated  therein,  as  the  damage  sustained,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

3.  In  case  the  damage  so  certified  shall  appear  to  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  be  excessive,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  said  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
to  require  the  facts  stated  and  the  claim  exhibited  to  be 
investigated  before  them  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
shall  award  payment  accordingly.  The  amounts  so  paid 


under  this  act  shall  be  taken  from  moneys  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  New 
Jersey  for  hunting  licenses  issued  by  the  commission  and 
their  agencies. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Orchard  Spray  Service  for  Onondaga  Co. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Onondago  County,  N.  Y.. 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  held  in  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  office  on  February  2.  Prof.  Carpenter  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  grading  of  fruit  in  the  Middle  West,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  apple  growers  of  Onondaga  County 
might  profit  well  by  adopting  a  similar  method.  This 
was  well  received  by  those  present  and  plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed  for  organizing  a  packing  house  for  Onondaga 
farmers.  Prof.  II.  II.  Whetzel  of  Cornell  University 
gave  a  convincing  talk  ou  the  value  of  spraying  service 
and  study  of  plant  diseases,  as  has  been  developed  in 
Niagara  and  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  explained 
how  Onondaga  could  take  advantage  of  such  service. 
This  plan  was  so  well  received  that  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  G.  G.  Ilitchings,  W.  A.  Par¬ 
sons  and  L.  L.  Woodford,  to  consider  plans  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  spray  system  in  Onondaga  County  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  and  it  is  hoped  for  succeeding  seasons  as 
well.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  local  Weather  Bureau, 
under  the  advisement  of  Cornell  a  ,d  Syracuse.  Mr. 
Ward,  the  Associate  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  will  be  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  this  spray  service  for  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  certain  orchards  will  be  selected  in  different 
localities  throughout  the  county  which  will  be  under  the 
close  supervision  of  Mr.  Ward  for  the  spraying,  and 
will  keep  other  farmers  informed  through  the  press 
and  telephone  service.  The  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  farmers  who  have  this 
special  service  should  contribute  at  least  $5  to  help 
meet  the  extra  expense  of  the  work.  The  number  of 
farmers  who  can  receive  the  personal  attention  of  Mr. 
Ward  will  be  limited,  and  the  first  ones  to  apply  for  the 
service  will  be  sure  to  receive  it.  Should  you  desire 
this  service,  send  in  your  application  to  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  office.  This  service  will  be  valuable,  and  the  or- 
ehardist  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  A  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Onondaga  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be 
called  about  the  middle  of  March  to  more  fully  arrange 
details  for  the  work.  w. 


The  Problem  of  Farm  Finance 

In  every  small  village  we  find  quite  a  few  retired 
farmers  who  are  living  on  the  interest  of  their  savings, 
usually  about  $15,000  invested  in  gilt-edged  securities. 
These  securities  are  mostly  either  stocks  or  bonds  of 
some  large  corporation  of  national  repute,  paying  on 
an  average  about  8  per  cent.  These  farmers  are  the 
very  last  to  invest  in  local  enterprises,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture.  I  helped  to  sell  stock  in 
a  cold-storage  company,  the  by-laws  of  which  forbid 
any  speculation  on  any  produce  that  may  be  handled. 
At  the  same  time  an  ex-minister  offered  stock  in  a 
mine  in  the  Cobalt  district.  These  same  farmers 
flocked  into  this  wildest  of  wildcats  with  thousands  of 
dollars,  while  our  storage  project  had  to  go  out  and 
get  the  apple-growers  themselves,  many  of  whom  had 
to  step  out  and  borrow  the  money.  Now  Orleans 
County,  together  with  Niagara,  Monroe  and  Ontario, 
have  combined  to  secure  a  living  wage  on  canning  crops. 
If  these  growers  should  combine  to  build  and  operate 
their  own  factories,  would  these  same  men  hunt  up 
another  wildcat  mining  scheme,  or  would  they  chip  in 
and  help  out? 

I  know  of  a  farmer  who  actually  farms  land,  who 
had  some  surplus  on  his  cabbage  crop.  He  refused 
absolutely  to  buy  any  stock  in  the  Grange  Exchange, 
but  bought  New  York  Central  stock.  Why  do  men 
prefer  to  invest  in  enterprises  managed  by  men  they 
know  nothing  about  rather  than  in  some  home  enter¬ 
prise  managed  by  men  who  sat  beside  them  in  the 
little  red  school -house?  The  time  is  soon  when  this 
problem  of  finance  will  be  prominent  in  many  country 
towns  throughout  the  State.  t.  w.  a. 


A  Pure  Fabrics  Law  for  New  York 

Last  week  we  mentioned  a  bill  introduced  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
which  aims  to  “protect  against  fraud  in  woolen  fab¬ 
rics.”  The  active  principles  of  this  bill  are  stated  as 
follows : 

Every  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  textile  fabrics, 
woven  or  knit  or  felted,  which  are  purported  to  be  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  or  any  manufacturer  or 
dealer  in  garments  or  articles  of  apparel,  if  such  be 
purported  to  be  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  is 
hereby  required  to  mark,  stamp  or  tag  such  fabrics  or 
articles  in  the  manner  hereinafter  designated,  and  no 
person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  distribution 
in  this  State  any  fabric  or  garment  or  article  of  apparel 
purported  to  contain' wool,  unless  it  shall  be  so  marked, 
stamped  or  tagged. 

Every  person  who  shall  manufacture  within  the  State 
any  fabric  or  garment  or  article  of  apparel  purported  to 
contain  wool  shall.  <>n  or  before  January  first  of  each 
calendar  year  in  which  such  commodity  or  article  is  to 
be  offered  for  sale,  secure  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  a  registration  number,  by  which  number 
the  said  manufacturer  or  dealer  or  distributor  shall  be 
designated  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  state¬ 
ment  to  be  attached  to  each  fabric,  garment  or  article  of 
apparel  purported  to  contain  wool  shall  be  as  herewith 
designated. 

a.  The  name  and  principal  address  of  the  person  manu¬ 
facturing  the  fabric,  garment  or  article  of  apparel,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  registration  number  designated  for  his 
use  by  such  Commissioner. 

b.  The  minimum  percentage  of  weight  of  virgin  wool. 

c.  The  maximum  percentage  of  weight  of  shoddy. 

d.  The  maximum  percentage  of  weight  of  material  uot 
of  animal  origin. 

Such  statement  shall  be  printed  with  black  ink  ou  a 
white  cloth  or  paper  tag.  and  securely  attached  to  the 
fabric  or  garment  or  article  of  apparel  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  may  direct. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Cry  from  the  Shore 

Come  down,  ye  graybeard  mariners, 

Unto  the  wasting  shore! 

The  morning  winds  are  up — the  gods 
Bid  me  to  dream  no  more. 

Come,  tell  me  whither  I  must  sail, 

What  peril  there  may  be. 

Before  I  take  my  life  in  hand 
And  venture  out  to  sea! 

“We  may  not  tell  thee  where  to  sail, 
Nor  what  the  dangers  are; 

Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

Each  hath  a  separate  star; 

Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

And  on  the  awful  sea 
What  we  have  learned  is  ours  alone; 

We  may  not  tell  it  thee.” 

Come  back,  ye  ghostly  mariners, 

Ye  who  have  gone  before! 

I  dread  the  dark  impetuous  tides; 

I  dread  the  further  shore. 

Tell  me  the  secret  of  the  waves; 

Say  what  my  fate  shall  be — 

Quick!  for  the  mighty  winds  are  up, 

And  will  not  wait  for  me. 

“Hail  and  farewell.  O  Voyager! 

Thyself  must  read  the  waves; 

What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 
Lies  with  us  in  our  graves; 

What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 
Is  ours  alone  to  know, 

The  winds  are  blowing  out  to  sea, 

Take  up  thy  life  and  go.’’ 

MRS.  CORTISS0Z. 

if 

The  following  cake  icing  has  displaced 
all  others  with  us,  when  we  want  a  white 
frosting :  Stir  together  the  white  of  one 
egg,  seven-eighths  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Put  in  a  double  boiler,  or  in  a  bowl  over 
hot  water,  and  beat  with  a  Dover  egg 
beater  until  it  becomes  thick  and  creamy; 
then  spread.  This  makes  a  spongy  icing 
with  a  smooth,  shiny  surface.  A  delicious 
chocolate  cream  cake  is  made  by  covering 
layers  first  with  this,  then  with  chocolate 
icing,  putting  together,  and  covering  the 
cake  with  the  two  icings  in  the  same 
way.  * 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  repeat  a  for¬ 
mula  for  cold  cream  given  last  year, 
which  those  who  tried  it  found  of  especial 
value  for  cracked  or  chapped  hands.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Melt  slowly  in  an  earthen  dish  one- 
lmlf  ounce  each,  white  wax  and  sperma¬ 
ceti  and  one  ounce  mutton  tallow.  Pour 
into  a  bowl,  slowly  adding  two  ounces 
each  almond  oil  and  glycerine  (mixed), 
beating  slowly  with  fork  until  smooth. 
While  still  warm  put  iut«>  covered  dish. 
If  perfume  is  used,  it  should  be  added 
before  the  cream  sets. 

The  reader  who  sent  this,  an  old  family 
recipe,  says  that  the  effect  is  increased  by 
soaking  the  hands  in  hot  water  before  ap¬ 
plying;  not  merely  washing  in  warm 
water,  but  soaking  for  several  minutes 
in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Where 
there  is  a  bad  crack,  it  is  advised  to  touch 
the  place  with  a  strong  antiseptic,  such 
as  iodine,  before  using  the  emollient. 

# 

Ex-service  men  are  a  special  target 
for  many  frauds,  and  a  particularly  mean 
one  was  made  public  recently  by  the  ar¬ 
rest  in  New  York  of  a  man  associated 
with  others  in  promoting  the  “Aerial 
Transportation  Company.”  Their  method 
was  to  advertise  at  Government  flying 
fields  for  pilots  and  mechanics.  Air  ser¬ 
vice  men  who  responded  were  told  that  the 
promoter  and  his  associates  were  just 
ready  to  launch  an  aerial  transportation 
plan  on  a  nationwide  scale,  with  the  back¬ 
ing  of  several  prominent  financiers,  and  as 
a  special  favor  a  number  of  pilots  and  me¬ 
chanics  were  permitted  to  put  their  money 
into  the  concern.  Specific  complaints 
have  been  filed  by  Lietits.  Otis  G.  Clement 
and  Augustus  Leasar,  both  of  Langley 
Field,  Ya.,  and  Sergeant  Joseph  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Gulfport,  Mass.,  and  about  sixty 
other  victims  have  been  found.  Why  is 
il  not  possible  for  Government  agencies 
to  scrutinize  and  investigate  advertise¬ 
ments  specially  aimed  at  service  men? 

* 

Laundry  Soap 

Can  you  give  me  formula  for  making 
hard  soap  that  would  be  good  for  doing 
washing,  and  would  make  a  good  suds? 

I  have  made  some  soap,  using  concen¬ 
trated  lye,  but  the  soap  was  not  much 
good.  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  beef 


tallow,  and  would  like  to  make  it  up  into 
soap.  w.  E.  B. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  white 
hard  soap :  Five  pounds  clear  grease 
melted,  but  not  hot ;  one  10-cent  can  of 
potash,  one  tablespoonful  borax.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  potash  overnight  in  one  quart 
of  cold  water,  then  turn  the.  imeltcd 
grease  on  the  water,  and  stir  constantly 
for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  it  looks 
like  honey.  Pour  into  a  sheet-iron  pan 
With  greased  paper  in  the  bottom ;  when 
sufficiently  hardened  mark  off  into  squares 
and  turn  out. 

Another  stronger  soap  for  laundry  use 
is  made  as  follows :  Six  pounds  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  three  of  unslaked  lime.  Pour 
on  it  carefully  for r  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  let  stand  until  perfectly  clear  and 
the  soda  is  dissolved ;  then  drain  off  and 
add  six  pounds  of  clean  fat  to  the  water. 
Boil  until  it  begins  to  harden  (about  two 
hours),  stirring  frequently.  While  boil¬ 
ing  thin  it  with  two  gallons  of  cold  water 
which  has  been  poured  on  the  soda  and 
lime  and  allowed  to  settle  after  drawing 
the  first  lot  off.  It  must  bo  clear  before 
drawing  off.  Add  it  when  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  'boiling  over.  Before  removing 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  wi’S  order 


9883.  Single-breast¬ 
ed  coat.  34  to  42  0880.  Slip-on  blouse 

bust.  9808.  Four-  with  tlariug  cuffs, 
gore  skirt.  24  to  32  34  t0  42  bust.  9842. 

waist.  The  medium  Two-piece  skirt,  24 
size  coat  will  re-  to  34  waist.  The 
quire  4  yds.  of  tun-  medium  size  blouse 
terial  30  in.  wide,  will  require  2%  yds. 
3'i  yds.  44.  The  of  material  30,  40 
medium  size  skirt  or  44  in.  wide.  The 
will  require  2L  yds.  medium  size  skirt 
of  material  30,  40  or  will  require  2V,  yds. 
44  in.  wide,  with  30.  2:ls  vds.  44'  or 
1  Vi  yds.  extra  when  34.  Price  of  each, 
the  side  portions  are  13  cents, 
used.  Price  of  each, 

15  cents. 


9897.  One  -  piece 

dress  with  over  back  9800.  Slip-on  blouse 
panel,  ,  10  and  18  for  misses  and  small 
years.  The  10-year  women,  10  and  18 
size  will  require  years.  1055.  Design 

yds.  of  material  30  for  band  7  in.  wide, 
in.  wide,  3%  yds.  The  16-year  size  will 
44,  3 Yj  yds.  54.  require  2Vi  yds.  of 

Width  of  skirt  at  material  30  in.  wide, 
lower  edge,  2  yds.  2*,  yds.  44.  price 
Price  15  cents.  15  cents. 


from  fire  stir  in  a  bandful  of  coarse  salt. 
Wet  a  tub  to  prevent  sticking;  pour  in 
the  soap;  when  solid,  cut  into  bars  and 
dry  in  an  airy  place. 


A  Woman  and  a  Greenhouse 

Most  women  love  raising  plants  and 
flowers,  but  I  think  few  have  yet  turned 
it  into  a  remunerative  employment.  By 
beginning  in  a  small  way,  and  enlarging 
her  plant  as  the  need  arose,  I  have  a 
friend  who  lias  now  a  flourishing  green¬ 
house  connected  with  their  small  farm, 
that  is  bringing  in  more  money  than  does 
the  farm.  Many  country  people  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  order 
their  garden  plants  from  a  nearby  green¬ 
house,  and  as  they  do  not  need  enough  to 
bother  ordering  from  a  distance,  they  are 
obliged  to  raise  their  own.  often  at  a  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  usually 
with  the  result  that  their  tomato  aud 
I 


early  cabbage  plants  are  just  about  one 
month  later  coming  to  maturity  than  they 
should  be.  Many  farm  gardens  do  not 
contain  eggplant,  cauliflower,  celery,  pep¬ 
per  or  similar  vegetables,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  plants.  When 
strong  plants  can  be  purchased  for  a 
small  sum  per  dozen  they  are  gladly 
raised.  Every  one  agrees  that  there 
should  be  a  larger  variety  of  vegetables 
grown  in  the  gardens  tliau  is  usually 
done,  but  farm  housewives  know  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  difficulty  of  raising  so  many  d i ffer- 
eut  kinds  of  plants,  so  there  is  consequent¬ 
ly  no  great  variety  raised. 

It  was  to  meet  the  local  need  for  plants 
of  this  kind  and  also  because  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  of  her  husband  made  it  imperative 
to  have  some  extra  money,  that  my  friend 
started  her  work.  Now  it  has  enlarged  so 
much  that  she  ships  thousands  of  her 
plants  to  distant  points  each  Spring,  as 
well  as  taking  an  automobile  load  twice  a 
week  to  a  small  city  nearby.  She  adver¬ 
tises  in  the  county  papers,  but  satisfied 
customers  have  always  been  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisement  she  has  had. 

She  specializes  in  vegetable  plants,  but 
also  raises  flowering  plants.  Sweet  alys- 
sum,  pansy,  daisy,  pink.  Sweet  William 
and  aster  plants  and  Canna  roots  are 
raised  by  her.  These  are  easily  grown  by 
anyone,  and,  as  she  serve  a  farm  commun¬ 
ity,  she  knows  that  farmers’  wives  do  not 
have  the  time  to  bother  with  the  rare 
flower  that  needs  expert  attention  to  grow 
successfully.  Here  again  she  found  she 
was  serving  a  real  need.  Many  firm 
lawns  and  gardens  have  been  made  to 
“blossom  like  the  rose”  since  her  flower 
plants  are  available.  She  certainly  has 
caused  “two  flowers  to  bloom  where  v one 
bloomed  before,”  to  paraphrase  slightly. 
In  many  farm  papers  at  the  present  time 
we  read  articles  deploring  the  passing  of 
the  old-fashioned  flower  garden  on  the. 
farm.  I  think  the  writers  of  these  articles 
sometimes  forget  that  there  are  twenty 
demands  on  the  woman  of  today  to  01?  on 
her  grandmother.  They  do  not  have  the 
flowers  otten.  not  because  the  love  for 
flowers  is  dead  among  farm  women,  but 
because  they  simply  lack  the  time.  Most 
women  can  find  time  to  plant  flowers, 
though,  if  strong,  healthy  plants  can  be 
obtained  at  the  proper  time.  So  I  feel 
my  friend  is  a  real  benefactor  from  this 
standpoint  alone. 

Another  of  her  specialties  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  lettuce  iu  Winter.  She  finds  that 
farm  folks  like  a  crisp  salad  as  well  as 
their  town  and  city  cousins,  although  she 
also  ships  a  great  deal  to  nearby  towns. 
Many  farm  folks  never  have  lettuce  in 
Winter  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  town 
where  they  can  get  it.  She  makes  no 
effort  to  raise  cut  flowers  or  any  vege¬ 
tables  out  of  season,  except  the  lettuce, 
for  she  does  not  feel  that  she  has  the 
proper  knowledge  and  experience  for  this 
kind  of  work,  nor  would  there  be  much 
demaud  for  it  in  her  community. 

From  her  success  I  feel  sure  that  any 
woman  who  likes  to  work  with  plants 
and  flowers  will  find  that  slie  can  easily 
do  this  work,  and  will  have  no  trouble  iu 
disposing  of  her  product.  A  sunny  bay 
window,  some  shallow  boxes  and  rich  soil 
was  the  first  equipment  of  this  woman. 
A  tiny  greenhouse  heated  by  a  stovO  came 
next,  aud  now  a  large  modern  greenhouse 
is  her  pride  and  delight.  Here  she  spends 
a  good  part  of  her  waking  hours.  Her 
husband,  who  is  very  frail,  assists  her, 
and  in  the  Spring  she  also  has  the  help 


Mailed  Same  Day 
Order  Is  Received 


COLUMBIA 

RECORDS 

You  can  get  the  record  you  want 
by  return  mail.  Don’t  limit  your 
choice  to  a  small  stock.  New  Co¬ 
lumbia  Records  are  issued  on  the 
10th  and  20th  of  each  month.  Se¬ 
lect  any  you  want  from  the  entire 
list.  They  will  be  maile  d— prepaid 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed— same 
day  your  order  is  received. 


Some  April  Hits 


Uncle  Josh  in  a  Cafeteria . 

(Cal  Mewart — Uncle  Joah.  Comedian) 

Uncle  Josh  and  the  Sailor . 

(Cal  btowait— Uncle  Josh  Comedian) 

All  That  I  Want  Is  You . 

(Homy  Burr,  Tenor) 

When  the  Harvest  Moon  is  Shining 

j  (Lewis  James,  Tenor) 

Just  Like  the  Rose — Fox  Trot . 

(Paul  Bieso  Trio) 

When  You’re  Alone — Fox  Trot . 

(Paul  Bleae  Trio) 

Apple  Blossoms — Waltz . 

(Prince’s  Dance  Orchestra 
Old  Fashioned  Garden — Medley  1-Step 
(Prince’s  Dance  Orchestra' 

Mah  Lindy  Lou — Baritone  80I0 . 

(Oscar  beagle) 

Sorter  Miss  You — Baritone  Solo . 

(Oscar  Seagle) 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 


A2854 

10-in. 

85c 

A2863 

KHn. 

85c 

A2864 

10-in. 

85c 

A2874 

10-in. 

85c 

A2875 

10-in. 

$1.00 


Elder  Eatmore’s Sermon  on  Throw-)  A6141 

ing  Stones — (Bert  Williams,  Comedian)  !  . 

Elder  Eatmore’s  Sermon  on  Gene-  |  lvin' 
rosity  (Bert  Williams,  Comedian)  J  $1.25 


Order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  by  name  and  number.  Send 
draft,  express  or  postoffice  money 
order  today.  Our  guarantee  fully 
protects  you. 

Monthly  rnrr 
Supplement  1  lYULi 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Monthly  Supplement 
of  New  Columbia  Records  whether  you 
order  now  or  not.  We  mail  it  every  month — 
FREE.  Send  us  your  name  and  address — 
no  obligation. 

Reference*;  Any  Bank  in  Poughketpsie 

MITCHELL  MUSIC  CO. 

283-A  Main  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Is  your  Kitchen  Work 
Leaving  you  out  ? 

Then  send  for  this  free  Range  Book 

A  woman  who  knew  just  how  many  Kitchen  troubles 
could  be  avoided  by  a  good  range  helped  our  experts 
design  the 

Sterling  Range 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

The  experts  worked  out  the  scien¬ 
tific  flue  and  grate  system  so  that  it 
would  bake  and  cook  with  the  least 
amount  of  fuel.  The  woman  added 
the  graceful  plain  lines  so  easy  to 
keep  clean.  The  polished  top  which 
requires  no  blacking.  The  big  ash 
pan  and  slides  to  keep  the  ashes  in 
the  stove,  not  on  the  floor. 

The  key  plate  that  lifts  and  fastens- 
up  for  feeding  and  broiling.  The 
easy  opening  over  door  and  many 
other  step  and  back  saving  features 
which  only  a  woman  knows  how  to 
appreciate. 

More  leisure  and  comfort,  less  fuel  and 
worry  is  what  the  70  years’  experience  back 
of  every  Sterling  Range  means  to 
you.  Send  today  for  the  free  de¬ 
scriptive  book  and  the  name  of  tho 
nearest  dealer.  Ask  for  the  N.  P. 

Sterling  Furnace  Book  also.  The  really 
successful  One  Register  Furnace. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Tor  Many  lib 
and  Complaints 
—Musterole 

In  grandma’s  day  many 
an  illness  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  stinging,  burning 
mustard  plaster. 

But  mother  uses  Musterole.  It 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-time 
mustard  plaster  without  the  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

For  little  Bobbie’s  croup,  for 
Betty’s  sore  throat,  for  grandma’s 
rheumatism  or  father’s  lumbago — 
for  the  family’s  colds  and  for 
many  other  ills  and  complaints 
mother  resorts  to  ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When  there  is  the  sign  of  a 
cough,  down  comes  the  Musterole 
jar  from  the  medicine  shelf. 

A  little  of  this  clean,  white 
ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  chest 
or  throat.  It  penetrates  way  down 
deep  under  the  skin,  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  routs 
out  that  disturbing  congestion. 

Strangely  enough  Musterole 
feels  warm  only  a  moment  or 
two  after  yov  apply  it.  The  first 
tingle  and  glow  is  followed  al¬ 
most  immediately  by  a  soothing, 
delightful  coolness. 

Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs  and  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  bron¬ 
chitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  and  sore  or  strained  muscles. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


This  Smile  Says 

I  Hear  Clearly  ” 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing  you 
have  embarrassing  moments — so 
do  your  friends.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  see  if  all  this  embarrassment 
ran  be  avoided?  350,000  persons  are 
now  hearing  clearly  by  aid  of  the 
Acousticon.  A  New  York  physician 
says:  "It  is  of  great  value  to  me. 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  long  ago  if 
I  had  not  obtained  this  best  of  all 
devices  for  the  aid  of  hearing." 

WE  OFFER  YOU  THE 

Famous  Acousticon 

FOR  10  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL 
NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

Just  write,  saying,  "I  am  hard  of 
hearing  and  will  try  the  Acousticon." 
<dve  it  a  fair  trial  amid  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings — thus  you  can  best  tell 
what  it  will  do  for  you.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  Acousticon  has 
patented  features  which  cannot  be 
duplicated.  So  no  matter  what  your 
past  experiences  have  been,  send  for 
your  free  trial  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

1350  Candler  Building,  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTED  reliable, 

,  .  on  salary,  to  take 

subscriptions  for  Rurai,  Nkw-Yohkkh 
m  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tl.Sl„  NewYorkCity 


of  a  lo-year-old  boy  for  the  heavier  work. 
She  has  a  grown  daughter,  who  looks 
after  the  housework,  and  she  is  thus  able 
to  pursue  her  work  without  troubling 
thoughts  of  neglected  meals  and  house¬ 
work.  In  any  similar  community  where 
there  is  a  woman  who  has  time  to  devote 
to  this  work  I  am  sure  this  woman’s  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  duplicated. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Making  Up  Combings 

Noting  the  request  for  instructions  for 
making  hair  switches  from  combings.  I 
suggest  the  following :  First  of  all,  care¬ 
fully  untangle  and  straighten  the  hair, 
laying  the  root  ends  even.  Make  a  frame 
or  loom  of  a  board  about  a  foot  long  with 
a  stick  nailed  at  each  end  of  it  to  stand 
upright.  Near  the  ends  of  these  vertical 
sticks,  and  close  together,  put  four  tacks 
in  each  for  holding  patent  or  other  strong 
thread,  through  which  the  hair  is  to  be 
woven.  Beginning  at  the  left  side  of  the 
frame,  weave  hair  through  the  threads, 
going  u])  and  then  down,  taking  care  to 
stop  when  one  end  of  the  hair  is  even 
with  the  lowest  thread.  Twenty  or  25 
hairs  may  be  woven  through  at  a  time, 
and  pushed  to  the  left.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  until  frame  is  filled  as  tightly  as 
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possible.  Now  double  a  shoestring  for 
the  stem  of  the  switch,  leaving  a  loop  at 
the  top  for  a  hairpin.  Sew  one  end  of 
the  woven  -piece  to  the  string,  then  wind 
it  around  tightly,  sewing  every  little  way 
until  a  good  stem  is  formed,  which  will 
he  covered  by  the  long  ends  of  the  hair. 
This  may  he  found  a  rather  tedious  pro¬ 
cess  for  amateurs,  but  it  is  also  a  profit¬ 
able  occupation  for  spare  hours. 

MRS.  E.  M.  S. 


A  Stylish  Dress  from  an  Out-of-Date 
Coat 

We  have  been  lectured  so  often  and 
givcu  so  many  pamphlets  on  remodeling 
our  old  dresses  and  remaking  them  into 
stylish  models  that  T  want  to  tell  you  of 
our  delightful  achievement  with  an  old 
coat. 

A  few  years  ago  a  coat  known  as  the 
“Balmacan”  was  very  popular.  Made 
from  mixed  tweed  they  were  an  econom¬ 
ical  and  jaunty  coat  for  all  kinds  of  ser¬ 
vice.  living  in  the  country  as  I  do.  my 
coat  saw  constant  seiwiee  during  the 
warmer  months,  up  to  last  October.  That 
coat  certainly  did  shed  the  dust  wonder¬ 
fully  ;  was  wet.  yet  revived,  each  time 
looking  as  good  as  ever.  Still,  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  loathe  that  coat.  You  know 
how  tired  we  get  of  wearing  the  same  coat 
each  season.  I  wondered  how  many  more 
seasons  I  must  wear  it.  for  as  long  as  it 
was  presentable  I  would  begrudge  money 
expended  for  a  new  one  in  these  days  of 
high-priced  materials. 

Just  at  this  time  I  was  consumed  with 
the  desire  for  a  new  dress;  a  dress  that  I 
would  not  have  to  fear  for.  and  yet  which 
would  be  warm,  pretty  and  durable.  T 
had  already  made  over  everything  that 
could  possibly  stand  service,  and  I  could 
not  see  how  I  was  going  to  acquire  that 
longed-for  dress  without  cash  expenditure. 
As  I  thought  it  over  and  over  a  real 
bright  thought  occurred  to  me.  Since  1 
did  not  want  to  wear  my  coat  another 
season,  why  not  rip  it  up  and  make  a 
dress  out  of  it?  T  might  he  able  to  work 
in  with  it  a  brown  pebble  cheviot  T  had 
when  the  coat  was  new,  and  which  had 
been  made  over  until  we  now  considered 
it  hopeless. 

I  hurried  to  impart  the  idea  to  mother. 
I  never  fail  to  get  help  from  mother  when 
I  have  a  new  idea.  I  am  apt  to  boast 
about  my  mother.  She’s  wonderful.  She 
did  not  fail  me  this  time.  Out  of  that 
coat,  ripped  apart  and  pressed,  combined 
with  the  cheviot,  she  achieved  what,  one 
of  my  city  friends  informed  me  was  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  newest  advanced  mod¬ 
els.  However,  since  it  originated  in 
mother’s  head  I  can’t  say  about  the  ad¬ 
vanced  model,  hut  I  will  say  it  is  the 
“cutest”  dress  I  ever  had. 

The  waist  is  of  browu  cheviot,  with 
flowing  sleeves  and  cuffs  of  the  tweed. 
The  skirt  is  plain  and  gathered  into  the 
belt  at  the  back.  On  each  hip.  where 
originally  the  sleeves  went  into  the  coat, 
the  brown  cheviot  makes  a  V.  The  nar¬ 
row  belt  is  of  the  tweed,  while  a  bib 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  belt  and 
covering  the  entire  front  (piped  with  the 
newest  shade  of  blue  in  front),  covers 
the  front  and  hack.  The  neck  is  low, 
with  a  round  collar  of  the  cheviot,  com¬ 
ing  as  far  as  the  bib,  and  also  piped  with 
blue.  Small  buttons  covered  with  the 
cheviot  finish  off  the  waist,  while  the 
larger  ones  are  in  a  row  up  the  center 
seam  of  the  back,  and  also  follow  the 
line  of  the  V. 

I  have  had  so  many  compliments  on 
this,  new  (?)  dress  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  it.  Someone  else  may  have  a  coat 
they  would  like  to  remodel,  so  I  pass  the 
idea  on.  mbs.  c.  h.  c. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  STANDARD  REMEDY 

HUMAN  and  VETERINARY 


It  is  generally  true  that  an  external 
remedy  that  is  good  for  the  animal  is 
also  good  for  the  human  body,  and 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  The  many 
testimonials  received  from  physicians 
and  veterinarians  are  convincing 
proof  of  its  merits.  Rheumatism, 
Backache,  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains, 
Lumbago,  Sore  Throat,  Stiff  Joints, 
in  fact  any  ailment  requiring  an 
external  application  can  be  treated 
with  absolute  safety  and  the  beneficial 
results  produced  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


Soothing  and  Healing— A  Perfect  Antiseptic 

As  a  veterinary  remedy  its  curative 
qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for 
many  years  in  cases  of  Curb,  Splint, 

Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Ten¬ 
dons,  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  other  bony 
tumors.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 
that  here  is  a  remedy  without  an  equal. 

Write  for  any  information  desired.  $1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Plenty  of  Water 

|for  every  household  need 

A  Hoosier  System  installed  in  your  home 
will  provide  plenty  of  water  for  every  house¬ 
hold  and  farm  need.  You  may  use  any  power 
_  for  operating  a  Hoosier  Sys¬ 


tem,  electric  motor,  gasoline  engine,  or  wind- 
1  mill.  Easily  installed.  Easily  operated. 

The  convenience  afforded  by  Hoosier  Water 
[Service  warrants  your  investigation  of  this 
j  modern  home  equipment. 

Write  today  for  Bulletin  F  which  describes 
water  supply  equipment  for  farm  homes. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Department  Y,  Kendallville,  Indiana 

STAR  WINDMILLS  HOOSIER  PUMPS 


That’s 
the  way 
my  wholesale 
factory-to-you  prices  affect 
your  pocketbook.  Write  for  my 
Die  catalog:  showing  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stoves  and  ranges  — at 
prices  that  save  you  from  20  to 
r  cent. 

Mail  a 
Postal 
Today 


“Tk«  Old  Slavs  Malta,” 

Also  get  my  prices  on  oil  and  gas 
ranges,  kitchen  cabinets,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  fireless  cookers, 
washing  machines, 
phonographs,  paint 
and  roofing,  etc.  We 
pay  freight.  Cash  or 
credit.  Write  today. 

AU  lar  Calais,  Is.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfn. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Shave  With 
Cuticura  Soap 
The  New  Way 

Without  Mug 


MACKEREL - COD  FISH 

ONLY  THE  VERY  BEST 


Mackerel 

25  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

15  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

Bloaters,  large 
and  choice . . . 

Medium  . 

Small  .  . 

$13.00 

12.30 

11.25 

$10.93 

9.90 

8.75 

$8.50 

7.85 

7.00 

$0.00 

5.60 

5.00 

Cod  Fish 

20  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

1  lb. 

Babson  Beach, 
the  best . 

ss.oo 

$4.20 

$2.15 

$0.45 

Cod  Cubes — Small  cubes  for  creamiug  and  fish 
balls,  30  cents  per  lb. 

20  lbs.  10  lbs. 

Salt  Herring,  shore  caught . 

$4.90 

$2:S5 

We  also  carry  the  very  best  canned  fish  foods. 
Prices  upon  request. 

Over  100  years  selling  the  best  of  fish,  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Money  refunded  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
satisfied.  David  Babson  Co.,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 


GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

TWELVE  WEEKS'  COURSE  (APRIL  6-  JUNE  26) 

in  FLORICULTURE. VEGETABLE  GAR¬ 
DENING.  FRUIT  GROWING.  POULTRY. 

BEES  and  allied  subjects. 

SUMMER  COURSE.  Aug.  2nd-Aug.  28th 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AMBLER,  PA. 

(18  Miles  From  Philadelphia) 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  Xew-Yorkkk  in  Schuyler  and 
ChemUng  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHN G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


600 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  20,  1020 


No"  Hit  or  Miss 
with  -Jerseys 


JERSEYS  breed  true  to  type.  There’s  no  question 
or  argument  about  a  Jersey  being  quality  bred. 

Jerseys  yield  the  richest  milk  that  sells  for  the  big¬ 
gest  price.  They  are  the  most  economical  and  adapt¬ 
able  producers. ‘  Tliey  come  to  the  production  stage 
at  an  early  age  and  don’t  go  dry  as  quickly  as  other 
breeds.  It  costs  less  to  feed  Jerseys— and  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  they  lead.  \ou  feed  the  udder 
in  a  Jersey,  not  beef  and  bone. 
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As  an  investment,  you 
can’t  beat  a  Jersey.  Her  milk 
averages  5.37 %  butter-fat,  and  makes 
the  butter  and  cheese  that  bring  the 
best  prices  on  the  markets. 

The  Jersey  is  a  pride  to  her  owner  because  she  is  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at,  gentle  in  disposition  and  has  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion.  Her  milk  veins  are  prominent, 
her  udder  well-rounded  and  her 
paunch  capacious. 

Jerseys  in  the  barn  add  good-will 
to  the  farm.  Write  for  complete 
information  about  the  Jersey  breed 
today. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
322  ,GW«st  23rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

An  institution /or  the  benefit  of  event 
Jersey  owner . 
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J  JERSEYS 

SHEEP 

Reg.  Jersey  BulICalves 

Bred  by  Jap’s  Jolly  Joy  No.  148682,  out  ol  high 
testing  and  R.  0.  M.  Dams 

Tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

No  heifers  for  sale. 

Kaeha  Farm  Parksville 

GKO.  L.  BaKKEK.  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.T. 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  foi  quick  .sales.  J.  n.  McPherson,  scotuviiie,  n.  y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  “St* DoJn1 Ewes ^ 

ltam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELMS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

for  sale.  Also  liams  and  Bam 

Keg.  ohropsnire  bwes  Lambs,  stevens  bros.,  wii«n.  n.v. 

Cne  Cola  Re*-  HAMP8IIIKK  SHKEI’.  ItAMS  mid 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  unuil  HUM.  I’urehmM,  a.  T. 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  cIJCjK9Hi1i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

DOGS 

Airedales, Collies,  and  Old  English  ShepherdDogs 

Trained  maledogs  ami  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
;  you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

bnllle  D.ma  “"<*  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  It  A  It  BITS 

UOIlierups  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grovk  City,  Pa. 

FOR  SAf.K  OK  EXCHANGE.  Purebred  female  Airednie. 
I  What  have  you  t  E.  11.  Ring,  Box  1B7,  Matamoicas,  Pa. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  due  to  f  reslien  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 
CHAltf.ES  G.  KOSTF.lt,  P.  0.  I«  173.  Marrlstown.  Morris  C.„  N.  J. 

GOATS 

V a ■  ■  n rv  I....,,  D,,l  |n  and  heifers.  The  world’s  best. 
TOUng  Jersey  bulls  Sophies  Torment  or  blood  lines. 
For  sole.  D.  .17  Kknf.pp  -  McVevtown,  Penn. 

For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

U  pure  and  better.  $1  S  and  up.  BREU  DOES  $4  0  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARFL.ES,  U.  I».  S.  Norristown.  Pa 

ForSaleRegistered  JERSEYS 

Moderate  Prices.  KILSYTH  FARM,  Box 36.  Huntington, L.  1.,  H.f. 

Wanted— Milk  Goats  . 

For  Sale-3  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats  and  Doe  Kid 

Giant  Babbits.  Cheap.  It.,"'.  I'll  ELI’S,  Brldgevaur,  N.  1. 

RABBITS 

Only  2  Horses— Light  Draft 

Choose  the  spreader  that  pulls  easily — that 
carries  the  load  properly  balanced  between 
front  and  rear  wheels.  Spreads  evenly— 
quickly  any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime, 
ashes,  etc.  Indestructible  enclosed  cylinder 
with  double  self-sharpening  teeth  shreds  into 
wide  strips  without  clogging  or  bunching. 

Kemp-CTituax  light-draft  spreader  meets 
every  requirement- — sells  on  its  merits. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices .  Ask  for  “Saving  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Manure",  by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader. 
Dealers:— Write  for  attractive  proposition 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.  38A?AV,AfN.YCt 

FLEMISH  GIANTS.  R.  R.  BELGIANS, 
T  AMERICAN  BLUES,  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  60 1  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Avc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B.  &  /*'.  Ahbh,  of  America,  Inc . 

The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABB1TRIES 

We  are  Breeding  Winners  in  Rufus  Reds  and  New 
Zealands,  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton.  Oct.  29.  Hlue 
Ribbon  Pet  Stock  Show,  Phillipsburg,  Dec.  19. 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  Jan.  20.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  Jan.  20.  Get  our  literature  and 
prices.  We  guarantee  every  sale  to  please. 

Theo.  S.  Moore,  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns np," d 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wariiingtonvill*,  N.  i. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  Mass 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  [ 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set  I 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  stjuare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  -  -  | 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 

ABERDEEN-THE  improved  beef  breed 

*  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.W.ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St.  New  York 

kS^GUERNSEYSrSi:^ 


r^Products 


All  grade  Guernseys  in  the  Wisconsin  Register  of 
Production  average  So85  lbs.  milk  and  401.5  lbs. 
Unit  tor  fat,  tost  4.82%.  A  Guernsey  bull  transmits  prod  ue 
lion  and  profitableness  to  Ids  'offspring  from  common  cows, 
tirade  Guernseys  are  in  great  demand  at  prices  exceeding 
by  50%  to  100%  the  price  of  common  cows.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Box  R45  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
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ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.31  lbs. 
fat  at  .2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 
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Guernseys 

OF  QUALITY 

A  few  bulla  at  reasonable  prices 
HERD  SIRE; 

WYEIi  ROOK  ALT  AIR 

Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Farm  GUERNSEYS  chenegbull  calves 

Sire,  Gov.  II  ot  the  Rouettes.  Two  of  the 
Hants  are  on  A.  R.  test.  Also  One  bull  18  ntos. 
old.  Sire.  Imp.  Bedas  May  I>ay.  One  an  11- 
mos.-old  Grandson  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenburnie. 
bam  has  an  A.  R.  record  of  426  lbs.  fat. 
SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  It.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvillk  Flats,  gukxaxgo  Co.,  New  York 


o _ ■  j„  p. Bull  calves  from  high  pro-* 

bunnyside  uusmscys  during  dams  and  on<-  of  IT. 
S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alsttne,  Kinperiiook,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing:  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

8200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  .ri50-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
graml-daughtor  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 
Cohasset  -  -  Mass. 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florham 
Laddie,  a  SooOO.OO  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  I.ist  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


3VLAY  2FC.OSE  BULL 

Born  July  13th,  1917.  Trequeau  Frank  of  Fretz- 
Und.  Sire,  Frank  Rose.  A.  R.  Dam.  Imported 
Trequeau  Rose,  A.  R.  Rich  in  May  Rose  blood. 
A  splendid  bull  to  head  your  herd.  Price,  8400. 
Circloviow  Farms,  Solobury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


8A°I,K  Reg.  Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

istt'i  Damn,  sired  by  Langwater  Major,  more  than  a 
three-quarter  brother  the  world’s  champion  C-j-r.-oId 
Guernsey  cow.  SI.  J.  G RUCKS  &  Bro.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

P..„ ......  bull  calf.  Traces  to  Miranda  of  Maple- 

bUemSey  toil  (SB.  Ibs.  B.  F.l  Golden  Secret,  King  of 
May.  Glen  wood's  Mainstay,  Holden  IV.  and  Masher's 
Sequel.  Price,  $®o.  Morningside  Farm,  Sjlvsnia,  l’». 


Belle  Alto  Farms 


Sired  I  LANGWATER  ROYAL  MASTER  23663  )  We  offer 
by  \  PENCOYD’S  ROYAL  SECRET  40685  /  grandsons 

of  King  of  the  May.  9001,  and  Imported  Golden  Secret  of 
Tilly  Yale,  10028.  of  Service  age  and  younger.  Herd  on  the 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  accredited  list.  To  make  room  will  sell  for  $75  <o_$  1  SO. 


BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Werneriville,  Pa.  M.  H.  McCALLUM,  Manager 


1  .  - 

HORSES 

• 

•  • 

. . . 

|  Two  Span  of  Young  Mules  ] 

1  One  Span  Heavy,  all  Sound,  Right  and  Good  1 
=  Workers.  ALSO 

|  The  Splendid  Yearling  HOLSTEIN  BULL  | 

Naples  Johanna  Pietfe  No.  218268 

>1! -  -  -  -  -  -  - 


SIRE  Naples  Johanna  Pietje  No.  213718 

.  223491 

i  erAnd  in- 


DAMWoodbime  Mary  Manslleld  No.  223491 

d.  Hoisfour-fi' . 


A  22-lb.  4-yoar  old.  Ho  is  four-fifths  white,  1 
dividual.  In  fine  shape  for  harht  work.  M 

=  the!  FIRST  CHECK  FOR  $150  GETS  HIM 

1  Fair  View  Farm,  Naples.N.Y. 

E.  A.  BRIGGS,  Manager 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 

Inquire  W.  K.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Pair  Mules  Price.  S4SO  Also  harness* 

wagon,  etc.  HOWARD  SMITH,  R.  Nb.  1,  St.  JohnifHJe,  N.  Y- 


For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Belgian  Stallions 

both  bays;  one  3  and  the  other  6  years  old. 

Mr.  WILL  GLAZIER  -  Cattaraugus,  New  York 

Shetland  Ponies 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .8. 


For  Sale-Percheron  Stallion  fmmyirwoVdrweiSw; 

1,800  lbs.  Work  .single  or  double.  Price,  $U00.  Worth 
double.  0.  r.  tl'ULOW,  150N  lod.  ire.,  Li  Porte,  lad. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


'YbuFlNDIN 


AYRSHIRE 

‘Those  combined  qualities 

YOU  HAVE  SOUGHT  IN  THE 
OTHER  BREEDS  AND  FOUND 
LACKING-^  >  TYPE 

CONSTITUTION 

PRODUCTION 

Seno  For  New  Book  „ 

‘'THE  AYRSHIRE  COWIN  AMERICA 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Association.  Brandon,  Vermont. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


6or 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Harness  Spots 

I  have  purchased  a  mule  which  has  had 
sore  shoulders  pretty  badly.  I  now  have 
its  shoulders  healed,  but  the  hair  re¬ 
fuses  to  grow  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
sore.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  that 
will  grow  hair  on  such  bare  spots?  A.  s. 

Hair  will  not  grow  where  the  roots 
have  been  destroyed.  In  such  a  case  the 
only  remedy  would  be  to  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  cut  out  the  old  sore  and  suture  the 
wound  to  obtain  healing  by  “first  inten¬ 
tion'’  and  practically  without  a  scab. 


Thumps 

I  have  a  pig  about  four  months  old 
which  wheezes  all  the  time,  but  more 
when  he  eats.  He  is  in  good  condition. 
I  have  him  in  a  horse  stall  in  the  barn. 
He  is  growing  well.  Will  weigh  65  or  70 
lbs.  I  am  feeding  middlings  and  water, 
about  a  pint  three  times  a  day.  What  is 
the  matter  with  him.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  him  ?  C.  L.  H. 

Let  the  pig  have  free  range  and  allow 
him  to  help  himself  to  wheat  middlings, 
shelled  corn  and  digester  tankage  from 
a  self-feeder.  Also  feed  milk  twice  daily 
and  allow  free  access  to  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa  hay.  Start  treatment  by  opening 
the  bowels  freely  with  castor  oil  in  milk, 
lie  should  then  improve  quickly. 


Rupture 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  small  rupture 
about  the  size  of  half  a  large  apple  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  bulge  of  the  body  about  the 
center  between  the  front  and  hind  legs. 
She  is  perfectly  well  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  by  it.  Can  it  be  bandaged 
or  anything  done  for  it?  She  is  in  fine 
condition,  and  will  freshen  in  the  Spring. 

Xew  York  L.  T.  H. 

We  should  advise  leaving  the  little 
rupture  alone,  but  if  you  must  do  some¬ 
thing  let  it  be  an  application  of  tincture 
of  iodine  twice  a  week.  The  rupture  will 
not  however,  be  likely  to  hurt  the  cow. 


Berkshires  to  Brazil 

Highwood  Farm  is  sending  a  shipment 
of  mature  Berkshires  to  Para.  Brazil, 
this  week.  The  animals  in  this  shipment 
average  nearly  600  lbs.  in  weight.  Among 
them  is  the  sow  Highwood  Princess  ISth. 
261449.  litter  mate  to  the  boars  Lord 
Mastodon  and  Baron  Mastodon,  which 
Messrs  Harpending  bred  aud  sold  to  O'. 
II.  Carter,  and  which  sold  for  $645  and 
$700  at  his  recent  public  sale. 


Poultry  Course  at  Columbia  University 

Beginning  Friday,  March  12.  at  7 :20 
p.  m.,  in  Room  505,  Schermerhorn  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  there  will  be  a  short 
course  in  poultry  raising.  The  work  is 
given  in  cooperation  with  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  and  the  instructors  will  be  Pro¬ 
fessors  Kent.  Botsford,  and  Benjamin,  of 
Cornell.  The  work  runs  through  three 
weeks,  given  on  both  Friday  ■and  Satur¬ 
day  evenings  and  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
The  fee  is  $10.  o.  s.  Morgan. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Somorsot-Hunterdon  County  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  consignment  sale, 
Xew  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  ,T..  March  19. 

March  22-23 — Ilolsteins.  Iowa  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association  Sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 

March  24  —  Ilolsteins.  Waukesha 
County  Holstein  Breeders’  consignment 
sale  of  registered  bulls.  Waukesha,  IV is. 

March  24 — Guernseys.  I.a  Crosse 
County  Guernsey  Breeders’  consignment 
sale.  West  Salem,  Wis. 

March  24 — A.vrshires.  Dispersion  sale 
of  M.  W.  Davison’s  registered  herd.  Can- 
isteo.  N.  Y. 

March  30-31 — Ilolsteins.  The  1920 
sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

May  20— Ayrshires.  Ayrshire  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  of  New  England 
consignment  sale.  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Arthur  H.  Segendorph,  Spencer,  Mass., 
sale  manager. 

Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  sale, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  20. 

June  10 — Ayrshires.  Second  National 
Ayrshire  sale.  Chicago.  Ill. ;  Arthur  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  treasurer. 


HOLSTEINS 


Over  $17,000  in  Prizes  for 
Milk  and  Butter  Production 


Over  seventeen  thousand  dollars  in  prize 
money  for  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
was  distributed  among  breeders  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  during  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1919.  The  official 
supervision  by  the  Advanced  Registry  Of¬ 
fice  of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
of  all  regularly  conducted  tests,  and  the 
award  of  liberal  prize  money  have  proven 
a  mighty  stimulus  and  an  educational  fac¬ 
tor  of  great  value,  in  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
terest  and  progress  in  tlie  breeding  of 
Holstein  cattle. 

Our  booklets  tell  the  whole  story  of 
Holstein  progress. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Bohn  January  13,  1920 
His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of  KING 
LYONS,  out  of  a35-lb.  daughter  of  KING  SEGIS. 
His  dam  is  an  ARO  grand-daughter  of 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

the  $50,000  bull 
A  bargain  at  SS135 

G.  G,  Burlingame.  R.  F.  D.  2  Cnzenovia,  N.  T. 


Qa|a  50  Grade  Holstein  Fresh 
rui  WfllU  Cows  and  Springers 

These  cows  are  good  size,  young  and  in  nice  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  heavy  producers.  Carload  lots  a 
specialty.  Prices  right.  180  miles  from  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  O.  &W.  R.  R. 

JAMES  CHAMBERS 

Walton,  New  York 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

80  reg.  heifers,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  10  reg.  heifer  calves, 
3  mos.  old.  18  reg.  bulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  60  reg.  cows,  fresh 
and  springers.  60  high  grade 
Holstein  springers.  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  25  high  grade 
heifei-s,  part  of  them  bred.  J4 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20  to 
$25  each.  The  SPOTto  buy  Hol- 
steins  worth  the  money; 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN. fully.  N.Y 


For  Sale— Madog  Lass  Pontiac  King 

No.  277843.  Born  April  16,  1910 ;  nearly  ready  for 
service:  a4  white;  a  good  individual;  dam.  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Pontiac  Boon  Lilitli  No.  106026,  a  thirty- 
lb.  sonof  Kingof  thePontiacs;  grand  dam  an  18.153 
danghter  of  Pietertje  Hartog  Korndyke  No.  86026. 
This  bull  has  been  well  fed.  is  largo  aud  handsome. 
Come  and  see  him.  Price,  $125, 

R.  Price  Evans  -  Cassvili.e,  New  York 


2  Sons  of  a  30-lb.  Son  of  King  Korn¬ 
dyke  Hingerveldt  Ormsby  for  Sale 

One  dam  at3yr..  Butter  23.93:  Milk,  514.40.  The 
other  at  2hj-yr.,  14.53  Butter;  Milk,  309.8.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices  to 

J.  F.  G0SLEE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Glenwood  Ave..  Oneida,  N.  T. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  && ST“arK: 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Dairyland  Bull  Calves  Ai5™“* 

grandson  of  King  ofthe  Pontiacs,  6  mos.  old:  $100.  Also  a 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Boon  3rd,  *30.  ft.  o.  HOWELL,  Bullville.  N.Y. 


Holfttetn-Krloxian  llclfer  and  Rail  CaUo«.  Ptire  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGuw,  Cortland  Co..  N.Y 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifers  and  a  Yearling  Hull  for  sale. 
Stevens  Bros.  -  Wilson,  New  York 


SWINE 


DurOCS  Rre'!f  611U 
And  Service  Boars 
Visit  the  farms  and 
talk  with  a  Recognized 
Duroe-Jersey  Hog  Au¬ 
thority.  See  the  greatest 
Herd  of  Pure  Duroe-Jer¬ 
sey  Hogs  within  500 
miles.  (We  pay  R.  R. 
Fare  of  any  buyer.) 
blu  Blurted  under  Ked  Coat.  Write  for  Particulars 
and  Prices.  Enclose  10c  for  book  on  "  HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H.  WHITNLY,  Owner.  ENFIELD.  CONN. 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  II.  LUCKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


f  DOGS  | 

Litter  Pure  Bred  Airedales 

from  parents  thoroly  trained,  and  workers  on  game 
and  vermin,  as  well  as  being  “vegulardogs'’  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Males,  $15;  females.  $10.  Re¬ 
gistered  for  $1  extra.  GEORGE  H.  ELY,  Hew  Hop*.  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


<Ja*i  Off  Buys  1-year 

AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Bred  in  the  purple,  well  grown.  Nicely 
marked .  Individually  right . 


FROM  ACCREDITED  HERD 

M.  S.  MYERS  BARNERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

HORSES 

•••  1 

Two  TFiwunU  Farm  Rhnnlr*  3oo,t8-  *> 6 *nd  «  yrs.  old, 

.r  ELMS  OF  rdlul  unUnKt  and  the  dam.  Good  Por- 
Cheron  breeding.  LAWRENCE  HOWARD,  KimUrhook,  N.  r. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


Blue  liludeti  Under  Ked  Top 


Pathfinder,  Delender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  :  :  N.  J. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Closely  selected  always.  We  ship  them  if  they  satis¬ 
fy  us.  You  keep  them  if  they  satisfy  you.  New  crop 
won.  For  particular*  write  not  McVAUGH,  Mjr.,  Kindeihook,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  hoars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonla,  Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

C.  O.  Hanford  &  Son  -  Suffield,  Conn. 


Reg.  O  I.  ©.’a.  Extra  nice  pigs.  *12  each,  with  papers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  li.  HILL,  Sonera  Falls,  N,  T. 


Flintstone  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


SMITHSON  HERD  Berkshires 

20  Higtx  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 


✓•Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extraSnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  size  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
for  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  farrow.  Sold  out  of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1910  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  BOX  15.  OUNDEE.  N.Y 


DELKENDO  HERD — Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  headed  by  Ben  Jones  358189.  First  at  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Fair,  1919.  If  yon  want  the  best  indivi¬ 
duals  and  breeding  write  for  information.  Inquiries 
promptly  answered.  I  not  only  represent  my  stock 
ns  it  is,  but  I  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  upon 
arrival,  otherwise  it  may  be  returned  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Everything  registered  and  cholera  im¬ 
mune.  J.  E.  WAY, The  Maples.  Dover,  Delaware 


□Poland-Ohina  PIGS 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Gram!  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Big-Bob  and  the  Dialler’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  SO.  Danbury.  Connecticut 


For  Sale — 1 0  Reg.  Poland-China  Brood  Sows 

Bred.  Also  10  fail  Boars.  Best  Big  type  Mood.  Bar-  j 
gain  prices  this  month.  G.  S.  Hall, Farmdale,  O.  j 


Pure  Bred  O.I.C.Pigs  sired  by  Lorraine  I 

Schoolmaster  No.  78728.  Prize  winner  at  several  fall  fairs. 
Also  one  7-ulos.  gilt.  J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  S  SONS.  Lorraine,  N.  » 


Foitstl.t — Keg.  Spotted  l’olnnd-Chlntt  Pig.  Sows  to 
farrow  March  and  April.  1  yearling  boar,  1  reg.  Holstein 
bull,  2  yrs.  old.  C.  A.  IIUECHBIEL,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Fiyetlevilla,  Po. 


Brambletye  Farm  Chester  Whites 

We  offer  a  few  extra  good,  bigtype,  fall  boars  sired  by 
Brambletye  Falcon,  one  of  the  best  boars  of  the  breed  ; 
height.  35;  length,  71:  heart-girth.  66,  nnd  bone  9  inches. 
First  choice.  *100.  We  also  take  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
to  be  shipped  when  3  mos.  old,  by  same  boar  and  ltajah’s 

Wildwood.  BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setauket,  New  York 


Chester  Whites  frSSfji.V’rc’rS 

Spring  Vallky  Farm,  Memphis,  New  York 


Mulefoot  Service  Boar  and  Bred  Gilt 

farrowed  in  Ap.,  1919.  Exhibited  at  6  fall  fail's.  Boarnover 
beaten  and  sow  only  once.  J.  0.  Stieimidine  S  Sons,  Lorroine.N.T. 


For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
II.  ttunenliower,  Mjr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  II.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 


Chester  Whites 

and  one  bred  sow. 


and  O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  *8.  *10,  $12 
each,  prepaid.  One  sow  and  U  pigs 
Address  GE9.  F.  GR1FFIE,  R.  3.  Newvillc,  Pa. 


Prize  Chester  Whites  i?!*? 

Sired  by  first  prize  boar,  out  of  first  prize  sow.  Bred  Gilts, 
*75  amt  $90  IIMl.tss  STOCK  KAltW,  lllcli»vlHr,  L.  I,.  .V  V. 

Lancaster  Herd  of  O.  I.  C.  ’$ 

offers  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  breeding  and  qual¬ 
ity  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed  to  give 

satisfaction.  LANCASTER  Q.  I.  C.  FARM.  R.  t,  Box  144.  Lontoiler.Pa. 


TAMWORTlfaJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

SucctttMor  to  Woatview  Stock  Karin 

K.  1  Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 


Three  Boars 

for  April  1st  i 
C.  C.  Wonder 


1  Sow,  120  lbs.  each.  Gr&ndsire.  Gallaway 
Edd.  October  farrow.  Will  take  orders 
>igs.  Sows,  Schoolmaster  breeding.  Sire 
Leader.  HUIERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls.  N.Y 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  large 

kind,  ready  to  ship  April :  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  at  six  weeks 
old.  Price.  $12  each.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN.  Pulaski.  N  Y. 


DUROCS  ROR  SAl^E 
Belrose  Orion  King  46th,  No.  157249,  farrowed  April  IS, 
1919.  Belrose  Lady  Orion  jth,  No.  344722,  farrowed  March 
22.  1919.  Bred  to  far-row  March  29.  Both  prize  winners  at 
6  fall  fairs.  J.  1>,  Shcdwldlne  A  Nous,  Lorraine,  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  20  bred  gilts — daughters  of 
Epochal  O.  S.  F.  and  Superior  O.  S.  F.  2d, 
due  to  farrow  in  March,  April  and  May, 
price  $125  each,  recorded  and  delivered. 

Fall  Shoats 

Trios— 2  sows  and  1  boar  not  related 
price  $100  recorded  and  delivered. 

3  Aug.  service  boars  sired  by  Epochal  O. 
S.  F.  $75  recorded  and  delivered. 

100  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  Epochal  O.  S.  F. ,  Superior  O.  S.  F. 
2d  and  Emblems  Value  3d.  Dams  large 
prolific  sows — litters  of  8  to  13  vigorous 
pigs.  Pigs  to  be  shipped  in  March  and 
April  when  two  months  old. 

Special  Price 

Sows  $30  each, recorded  and  express  paid. 
Boars  $25  “  “  “  “ 

Trios — 2  sows  and  1  boar  not  related  $80 
recorded  and  delivered.  Yearling  sows 
all  sold.  We  pay  exprets  charges  within  1,000 
miles  in  the  U.  S,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


Laurelton  Farms 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

TEN  BRED  GILTS 

Due  to  farrow  in  May. 

FOUR  SERVICE  BOARS 

These  pigs  are  from 
highest  class  breeders, 
and  are  bred  for  size 
,  and  quality. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

DEPT.  R,  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rH<5  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 

eUHE  CHAMPIOIAC  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 
{Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Bigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


BLACKFRIAR  FARMS 

Francis  C.  Dale 

FANCY  BERKHIRE  SWINE 
Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Cold  Spring  New  York  Putnam  County 
HERD  BOARS 

Lord  Mastodon  and  8  Emblems  Lee  3rd 
245560  others  253914 

SPECIAL 

A  promising  son  of  Highwood  Model  95th,  farrowed  Ang.  1919,  $50 
Spring  Pig*  (12  weeks  )  each  $15;  per  pair,  $25 


Reg.  Berkshires 

Epochal,  Superior,  Superb  Emblem  and  Lord  Pre¬ 
mier’s  Successor  blood.  Booking  orders  for  wean* 
liug  Pigs.  Write  your  wants.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
Finger  Lake's  Berkshire  Farm.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SPR1NGBANKBERKSH1RES 

I  have  for  sale  20  head  of  Bred  Sow  s  and  Gilts  to  far¬ 
row  in  February  aud  March.  Bred  to  first-class  sires. 
Cholera  immune.  Write  for  description  and  priee- 
J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars,  Big,  Typey  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEWACRE  FARM.  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

EAST  SCHODACK.  RENS.  CO..  N.  V. 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 


Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 
yousee  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Shadow  Lana  BERKSHIRES  March  pigs,  8-wks. -old, 

*20  each,  registered.  Shadow  Lank  Farm,  i  umbor  City.  Pa. 


Da.h.kivae  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  *15 
DerKSIlireS  to  *20:  unreg.,*8  to  $12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  0LOVEHUALE,  hum,  Charlotte  N.Y. 


For  Sale-1  Berkshire  Sow  service1  bSS: 

Price.  SI50  for  both,  or  will  exchange  for  fresh  Cow. 
J,  LEWIS  »  Montbosk,  New  York 
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TheDe  Laval 

Milker 


At  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Dairy 


Over  250  cows  that  supply  the  milk  and 
cream  for  the  boys  in  the  Naval  Training 
School  at  Annapolis,  are  milked  by  the 
De  Laval  Milker,  which  was  selected  after 
careful  tests  and  comparisons. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different  type 
of  machine.  It  is  alternating,  positive  and  uniform 
in  action — every  day  the  same.  It  is  faster,  more 
reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any  other  method 
of  milking,  and  is  sold  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  more  is  expected  of  the  De  Laval  than  of 
any  other  milker. 

The  sanitary  features  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  are 
important  in  connection  with  any  dairy  installation, 
but  are  worthy  of  especial  attention  where  the  high¬ 
est  possible  class  of  product  is  desired  and  where 
certified  milk  is  marketed. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkter 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer;  Feeding 
Skim-milk 

1.  We  have  a  heifer  three  years  old 
this  Spring,  due  to  freshen  for  the  first 
time  soon.  She  has  a  large  udder;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  inflamed  and  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters  are  hard.  What  would  you  do? 
2.  What  ration  would  you  suggest  for 
milkers  where  mangels  were  fed,  silage 
and  hay,  either  Timothy,  mixed  hay 
or  clover  hay?  How  much  mangels 
would  you  feed?  We  have  buckwheat, 
corn,  oats;  can  grow  them  any  year. 
Gluten  we  can  seldom  get.  Cottonseed 
and  oilmeal  can  be  obtained.  Mixed 
feeds  are  abundant  here*,  also  hominy. 
2.  What  is  the  value  of  skim-milk  for 
feeding?  j.  h.e. 

New  York. 

1.  It  would  be  well  to  reduce  the  grain 
ration  that  you  are  feeding  the  Holstein 
heifer  that  is  about  to  freshen,  feeding 
her  largely  on  such  laxative  feeds  as  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  wheat,  bran,  beet  pulp  or  ground 
oats.  It  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
practically  all  of  the  grain  and  feed  her 
largely  on  roughage  and  bran  mashes  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval.  I  should  give  her  a 
purge  to  relieve  any  possible  congestion. 
A  pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  pound  of  molasses  diluted  in  a 
quart,  of  warm  water,  should  constitute 
the  dose.  Bathing  the  udder  with  hot 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  some  salt, 
is  also  beneficial.  1  should  deny  the  ani¬ 
mal  the  regular  grain  ration  until  all  in¬ 
flammation  has  subsided. 

2.  Where  you  have  both  silage  and 
mangels  to  supply  the  succulence  for 
milch  cows,  I  should  feed  25  lbs.  of  silage 
and  25  lbs.  of  mangels  per  day.  If  you 
feed  mangels  alone  you  will  find  that 
cows  weighing  1.200  or  1,200  lbs.  will 
readily  consume  as  much  as  70  or  SO  lbs. 
of  the  mangels.  By  all  means  use  the 
clover  hay  rather  than  the  Timothy  hay 
in  feeding  milch  cows.  It  is  more  di¬ 
gestible,  more  palatable  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  great  deal  more  energy  to  the 
ration.  A  grain  ration  consisting  of  200 
lbs.  of  corn,  200  lbs.  oats.  200  ]liv.  buck¬ 
wheat,  200  lbs.  cottonseed.  150  lb*.  oil- 
meal  and  1 00  lbs.  bran  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.  If  gluten  is  cheaper,  pound  for 
pound,  than  oilmeal,  it  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place. 

2.x  Sour  skim-milk  is  quite  as  useful  in 
feeding  either  pigs  or  poultry  as  the 
sweet  milk  ;  in  fact,  during  the  Summer 
months,  when  milk  is  apt  to  be  sweet  one 
day  and  sour  the  next,  much  better  results 
follow  the  practice  of  souring  all  of  the 
milk  and  feeding  it  in  Ibis  condition. 
When  the  milk  is  available  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  digester 
tankage  in  a  ration  for  pigs,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  substantially  the  amount  of  meat 
meal  included  in  the  various  mixtures  for 
poultry  mashes. 


Trouble  with  Cows 

I  have  a  herd  of  eight  fine  Holstein 
;  cows.  Of  the  eight  cows  only  one  had 
a  good  calf;  five  cows  lost  calves;  two 
others  had  poor  calves,  which  died.  A 
neighbor  says  my  barn  is  too  wet  and 
damp.  In  a  rainy  spell  the  water  runs 
through  the  gutter,  but.  cows  have  plenty 
of  straw,  and  beds  are  dry.  My  cows 
are  all  fat.  I  feed,  per  week,  1.100'  lbs. 
grain,  600  lbs.  corn  chop,  400  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran  and  all  the 
hay  and  corn  fodder  they  eat.  East  Win¬ 
ter.  instead  of  ground  buckwheat.  I  fed 
Oats.  .r.  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  evident  that  your  herd'  is  infected 
with  contagious  abortion,  and  this  con- 
1  dition.  rather  than  the  fact  that  your 
j  barn  is  a  basement  barn,  ‘and  that  the 
quarters  are  damp  following  a  rainstorm, 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  cows 
to  produce  live  calves.  When  this  dis¬ 
ease  once  gains  a  foot  hold  in  a  herd  it  is 
not  easily  stamped  out,  and  the  advice  of 
a  veterinarian  is  absolutely  essential. 
Furthermore,  you  are  in  error  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  a  mere  change  in  bulls  will  rem¬ 
edy  this  condition.  The  best  advice  that 
I  can  offer  is  that  you  employ  a  competent 
veterinarian,  state  to  him  the  facts  as 
you  have  indicated  them  in  this  letter, 
and  follow  his  advice  and  treatment. 
The  fact  that  contagious  abortion  has  in¬ 
fected  your  herd  for  some  time  is  rather 
in  your  favor,  for  oftentimes  it  runs  its 
course  and  is  believed  to  be  more  easily 
controlled  during  its  latter  stages.  It 
might  be  good  judgment  for  you  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  cows,  since  they  are  in  good 
flesh,  and  after  thoroughly  disinfecting 
your  stable,  endeavor  to  found  a  new  herd 
of  healthy  animals.  Without  seeing  the 
specimens  and  knowing  more  in  detail  the 
conditions  that  obtain,  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  give  definite  advice  in  the 
matter. 

A  ration  consisting  of  corn  chop,  ground 
buckwheat  ana  wheat  bran  would  be 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  doefts  not  provide 
protein  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  cow  producing  milk.  You  should  in¬ 
clude  some  concentrate,  such  as  gluten 
feed,  oilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal,  and  the 
following  proportions  would  serve :  200 

lbs.  corn  chon.  200  lbs.  buckwheat,  200 
lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran. 


The  Proof  of  a  Feed 
Is  in  the  Milk  Checks 


There  are  three  extra  profits 
for  every  dairyman  and 
farmer  in  the  country  who 
feeds  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed.  They  are 

1.  One  to  two  quarts  of  milk  more 
per  day  from  any  cow  in  your 
herd  or  we  will  pay  you  for  the 
amount  of  milk  you  fall  short. 

2.  Lower  feeding  cost. 

3  If  you  grow  grains  such  as  corrf 
and  oats  just  to  feed  your  cows, 
make  your  third  profit  by  selling 
them  and  feeding 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

Guaranteed  to  Make  More  Milk 

Here  is  a  feed  that  has  been  fed  to 
every  breed  of  cattle  all  .over  the 
country  with  the  same  uniform*suc- 
cess.  It  is  guaranteed  with  an  iron¬ 
clad  guarantee  of  one  to  two  quarts 
more  of  milk  daily  than  from  any 
other  feed  of  similar  analysis,  or 
the  difference  paid  you  in  money. 
A  §1,000,000  company  is  behind 
this  guarantee.  Specially  trained 
chemists  test  every  ingredient  in 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
before  pianufacturo  and  before 
shipment  to  you. 

When  you  buy  International  Special  Dairy 
Feed  you  do  not  buy  an  “analysis'*  but 
a  scientifically  compounded  feed,  tried 
and  proven  by  practical  feeders  in  our 
own  feeding  lots  and  by  thousands  of 
dairymen  all  over  the  country,  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  dairy  feed  of  similar 
analysis  on  the  market. 

But  thinking  about  it  won’t  bring  those 
bigger  milk  checks  and  extra  profits. 

Order  Today 

from  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  write 
or  wire  us  and  we  will  get  your  order 
to  you  Rush. 


International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Milts  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED 

tions  for  Kvrai.  Nkw-Yorkkk  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J  C.  MULHOLLANO, 'General  Delivery,  Columbus.  Ohio 
or  1 
[THERURAL NEW  YORKER. 333 W  30th  Sf  NewYork  Ciiyjljj 

- -  --  - - -  -  -  Sw 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Power  from  Water  Wheel 

Fig.  159  shows  an  upright  water  wheel. 
Is  it  as  efficient  and  economical  on  water 
as  any?  There  are  wooden  followers  that 
Vo  on  each  side  of  the  wheel.  It  is  6  ins. 
thick. 

IIow  large  a  wheel  is  the  proper  size  to 
develop  one  horsepower  with  an  8-ft.  head 
of  water?  This  wheel  has  a  sheet  iron 
drum,  so  I  could  cut  it  in  two  and  make 
it  3  ins.  thick.  How  much  more  head 
would  I  need  to  develop  2%  horsepower 
with  the  same  wheel  that  will  develop  one 
horsepower  with  an  S-ft.  head? 

Kennedy,  N.  Y.  R.  G. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  of 
hydraulics  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  power  from  a  stream  of  water  it 
must  enter  the  wheel  smoothly  and  with¬ 
out  shock  and  leave  it  dead — its  velocity 
must  all  be  absorbed  within  the  wheel.  To 
obtain  this  result  the  vanes  of  the  wheel 
must  be  shaped  to  a  carefully  designed 
curve,  irregular  in  shape,  and  must  be 
smooth  as  well,  to  lessen  friction  as  the 


Jack  Frost  away  from  his  tender  plant 
babies.  And  the  market  gardener  has 
his  share  of  trouble  trying  to  keep  the 
hotbeds  true  to  name  and  the  cold  frames 
out  of  the  frost.  It  is  a  hard  life  and 
a  bitter  struggle.  All  hands  must  get  on 
the  job  if  the  crop  is  to  be  saveed.  FigloO 
shows  a  farmerette  out  with  the  pitchfork 
putting  on  the  straw  blanket.  It  is  a 
fierce  fight  this  year. 


Piping  Water  from  Spring 

I  read  on  page  288  the  article  about 
piping  water  to  stable.  I  am  in  favor 
of  it  when  one  has  a  spring,  as  was  men¬ 
tioned.  but  I  should  be  very  much 
against  putting  in  a  tank  about  on  a 
level  with  water  in  the  spring,  with  upper 
edge  of  tank  a  few  inches  above  the 
level  of  water  in  the  spring,  to  prevent 
overflow  of  tank.  If  tank  is  placed  that 
way,  there  will  be  times  when  the  water 


Covering  the  Glass. 

water  passes  through  the  wheel.  This 
condition  cannot  be  obtained  with  a  wood 
wheel,  and  I  would  not  expect  the  wheel 
shown  in  the  sketch  to  be  either  efficient 
or  economical  in  the  use  of  water.  If 
plenty  of  water  is  available  it  might  be 
used,  but  if  the  water  must  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory. 

In  determining  the  power  output  of  a 
wheel  other  factors  must  be  considered  be¬ 
side  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  and  the 
head  of  water  over  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
through  the  wheel  as  well.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  rates  a  10-in.  wheel  as  delivering  a 
little  more  than  one  horsepower  when 
operating  under  an  8-ft.  head,  running  at 
340  1-evolutions  per  minute  and  using  112 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

With  the  same  quantity  of  water  used 
the  horsepower  developed  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  head.  A  weight  falling 
two  feet  will  develop  a  certain  amount  of 
energy.  If  it  is  dropped  twice  as  far 
twice  as  much  energy  will  be  released, 
etc.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning  a 
20-ft.  head  would  be  indicated  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  2%  horsepower  if  eight 
feet  were  required  to  secure  one  horse¬ 
power.  In  the  case  of  the  turbine  wheel, 
however,  this  is  not  quite  true,  because 
of  the  fact  that  more  water  will  flow 
through  a  given  wheel  under  a  high  head 
than  under  a  low,  because  the  pressure 
due  to  the  weight  of  water  above,  is  in¬ 
creased  on  the  openings  in  the  wheel. 
Consequently  if  the  stream  is  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  water  the  2^4  horsepower  could 
be  obtained  with  a  fall  of  13  feet.  The 
same  manufacturer  quoted  above  rating 
his  10-in.  wheel  under  a  fall  of  13  feet 
at  a  little  more  than  2*4  horsepower,  the 
wheel  when  used  under  this  condition, 
running  at  433  revolutions  per  minute 
and  using  water  at  the  rate  of  141  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

For  small  powers  of  this  kind  the  over¬ 
shot  wheels  have  many  advantages.  They 
are  especially  good  where  the  volume  of 
the  stream  is  not  constant,  getting  all  of 
the  power  out  of  the  water  when  there  is 
little  of  it.  At  periods  of  low  water  the 
turbine  is  not  so  good  at  this.  The  over¬ 
shot  wheel  harnesses  the  energy  of  the 
water  by  having  it  carried  in  buckets  on 
its  circumference,  utilizing  its  weight  as 
it  falls.  r.  h.  s. 


Protection  for  the  Frames 

These  are  the  anxious  days  (and 
nights)  when  the  florist  and  gardener 
lose  sleep  and  nerve  force.  Many  a  man 
is  routed  out  of  bed  at  midnight  to  help 
feed  the  fire  and  keep  up  the  temperature 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  dairyman  may 
think  he  has  a  hard  life  in  this  weather, 
but  his  life  is  a  dream  beside  the  heart¬ 
breaking  struggle  of  the  florist  to  keep 


Frost  is  Coming.  Fig.  158. 

in  pipe  will  stand  still,  and  there  will  be 
great  danger  from  freezing,  and  that  10 
or  12-ft.  fall  that  there  is  between 
spring  and  barn  is  reduced  to  a  few 
inches  just  so  far  as  the  water  is  drawn 
down  in  the  tank.  There  will  be  so  lit¬ 
tle  fall  that  in  a  few  years  the  pipe 
would  clog  and  make  trouble.  I  would 
prefer  the  1-in.  pipe,  because  it  will  not 
clog  as  quickly  as  smaller,  although  the 
% -in.  will  carry  plenty  of  water  for  quite 
n  number  of  years.  I  think  one  should 
have  a  storage  tank  at  least  four  feet 
below  the  water  in  spring,  and  I  should 
make  it  more  if  I  could,  and  have  tank 


supplied  with  a  waste  pipe,  and  let  water 
lam  all  of  the  time.  If  pipe  is  put  down 
four  feet  there  will  be  very  little  danger 
from  freezing.  I  have  had  more  than  35 
years’  experience  in  piping  water  to 
house  and  barn.  a.  a.  f. 

Wadhams,  N.  Y. 


Ticks 

I  have  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  they  have 
so  many  ticks  that  they  are  losing  their 
wool.  On  account  of  cold  weather  I  can¬ 
not  use  a  dip.  What  vo»ld  be  good  for 
them  ?  M.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

Apply  fresh  ground  insect  powder  freely 
to  the  infested  parts  as  often  as  found 
necessary,  or  apply  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  pyrethrum  powder  and  one  part  each 
of  finely  powdered  tobacco  leaves  and 
flowers  of  sulphur.  In  future  have  sheep 
dipped  often  enough  to  have  them  go  into 
winter  quarters  free  of  ticks. 


Own  a 

''Selected1'  Farm 

in  Western  Canada 

Make  Bigger  Profits/ 

THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for  I 
Business  Farmers  is  in  the  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
which  can  be  bought  for  $15  to  $40  an  acre  along  the  lines  I 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 


“Selected”  Farms 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  from  the  cream  of  the  rich¬ 
est  wheat  and  cattle  country  in  America, 
to  meet  your  special  needs,  on  the  advice 
of  experts  representing  14,000  miles  of 
railway,  whose  assistance,  though  free  to 
home  seekers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand 
to  home  seekers.  Friendly  neighbors, 
with  the  same  customs  and  language — 
splendid  schools,  churches  and  social 
life — every  benefit  that  you  formerly 
enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you 
could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land 
elsewhere — warm,  sunny,  growing  sum¬ 
mers  and  dry,  cold,  healthy  winters — 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosper¬ 
ous  “LAST  WEST.” 

Taxes  Are  Low 

Western  Canada  taxes  fall  lightly  on 
the  farmer.  #  A  small  tax  on  land,  but 
buildings,  improvements,  animals,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  personal  property  are  all 
tax  exempt. 


Big  Profits  in  Wheat 
and  Dairying 

Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big 
wheat  yields.  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  average  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under  specially 
favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable. 
That  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world¬ 
wide  market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can 
produce. 

Fortunes  from  Beef  and 
Dairy  Cattle 

WesternCanada,  the  Cattle  Man’s  Para¬ 
dise!  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great 
profits.  Stock  thrive  on  the  prairie 
grasses,  which  in  many  cases  cure  stand¬ 
ing  and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  re¬ 
quire  only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  weather, 
and  bring  high  prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Easy  Terms 

Terms  on  “SELECTED”  Farms:  About  10  per 
cent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments  over 
a  term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 


Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers  /  dewitt  foster. 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  home  seekers  and  S  |Rp'Xm! 

their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the  f  Dept.  2783  ,  Marquette  Building, 
Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail-  y  CHICAGO 

ways.  Rates  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free  S  £nm“8eompie?e  wKtion 

on  request.  Write  or  mail  coupon  TODAY!  y  ,  on  the  items  concerning  Western  Canada 

y  checked  below: 

............  pn  ...  .  J  . Opportunities  for  Big  Profits  in  Wheat. 

I  IF  WITT  !"•  fKTFR  * . Big  Money-Making  from  Stock  Rais:ng. 

Ut,  Till!  A  vO  1  Eil\  ■SErfrjplJI  y  Special  Railway  Rates  for  Home  Seekers. 

Superintendent  of  Retourees  jT  - Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities. 

Canadian  National  Railways  IkLUtlllul  .Ai.™ 

. . . . 

Dept*  2783  / 

Marquette  Building  Address  - R.  F.  O.  HlMHIM# 

Chicago,  Illinois  St 


Blasting  digs  the  ditch  that 


hand  labor  finds  too  costly 

Thousands  of  acres  now  yielding  good 
crops  would  still  be  swamps  but  for  the 
ditches  that  were  made  possible  only  by 
blasting. 

The  Atlas  way  is  the  modern,  quick, 
cheap  and  easy  way  of  making  ditches. 
Read  what  H.  B.  YVeaver,  of  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  says  about  blasting  a  2600-foot 
ditch : 

A  ditch  blown  on  my  place  with  Atlas  Powder  has  been 
Tery  satisfactory.  It  was  run  about  2600  feet  in  meadow 
bottom  which  before  redemption  was  a  swamp  of  cedars* 
maples,  etc.  To  have  run  this  same  ditch  by  hand  would 
have  entailed  such  enormous  expense  as  to  make  it  prac¬ 
tically  prohibitive.1* 

The  chapter,  “Better  Blasting  of  Ditches,”  in 
our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder,”  tells  and  shows  how  to  blast  ditches. 
It  also  tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  plant  trees, 
subsoil  land,  etc.  The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  IINIO,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealer*  everywhere  Magazine*  near  you 
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Necessity  for  Correct 
Swine  Feeding 


Swine  Husbandry  suffers  enormous  losses  through 
weakened  constitution  of  brood  sows ;  milk  fever 
following  farrow;  sows  eating  pigs  at  farrow  time; 
small  litters;  undersized  pigs;  stunted  pigs;  thumps, 
and  many  other  losses  which  in  nearly  all  cases 
are  the  result  of  unbalanced  rations  and  improper 
feeding. 

Through  TI-O-GA  FEED  SERVICE  the  above  losses  are 
overcome  by  compounding  feeds  to  meet  the  different 
requirements. 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed  to  be  fed  to  brood  sows  at 
all  times  and  pigs  until  they  are  twelve  weeks  old. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed  to  be  fed  to  shoats  from  the 
age  of  twelve  weeks  to  within  eight  weeks  of  the  time 
at  which  they  are  to  be  marketed. 

TI-O-GA  FATTENINGgHOG  FEED,  to  be  fed  to  hogs  for  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  prior  to  marketing. 

With  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  SWINE  FEED  are  feeding  in¬ 
structions  and  every  bag  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  if  used 
as  intended. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  TI-O-GA  SWINE  FEEDS.  Book  on 
TI-O-GA  FEED  SERVICE  containing  valuable  information 
on  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  free  on  request. 


The  game  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (to  be 
fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage,  green 
■odder  or  low  protein  roughage). 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (to  be 
fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage) 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (to  be 
fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage). 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

Tl-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grain. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feedjor  Horses. ) 


Tioga  Mill  Elevator  Co. 

WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  Pig-feeding  Proposition 

I  propose  raising  100  hogs  this  coming 
season ;  no  pasture,  no  milk.  I  would 
buy  pigs  six  weeks  old  and  count  on  sell¬ 
ing  them  when  nine  months  old.  I  would 
feed  them  equal  parts  of  middlings,  oats, 
corn  and  10  per  cent  tankage  in  slop  at 
the  start,  later  eliminate  the  middlings 
and  reduce  tankage  aud  feed  in  self-feed¬ 
ers.  fatten  on  corn  and  tankage.  I  would 
grind  my  own  feeds.  Six-weeks-old  pigs 
to  cost  $7.  corn  $1  per  bu.,  oats  $1  per 
bu.,  middlings  $3.25  per  ewt.,  .I.”  per  rent 
tankage  $5  per  out.  Hogs  sell  at  13c. 
live  weight.  What  do  you  think  of  this? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  h,  s. 

If  you  can  produce  on  your  own  farm 
the  corn  and  oats  necessary  for  feeding 
the  100  pigs  in  question,  the  chances  arc 
that  you  would  get  slightly  more  than  a 
new  dollar  for  an  old  one  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  You  have  eliminated  pasture,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  very  necessary  req¬ 
uisite  for  profitable  pork  production.  The 
growing  of  forage  crops  and  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  them  by  the  pigs  themselves  re¬ 
duces  materially  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
gain,  and  furthermore  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  a  pig  that  wilj  have  feeding  qual¬ 
ities  to  a  higher  degree  when  the  fatten¬ 
ing  period  approaches  than  would  prevail 
in  case  he  were  kept  in  a  pen  and  corn- 
fed  throughout  his  entire  growing  and 
fattening  period.  You  will  find  that  it  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  to  locate 
100  pigs  that  will  have  uniform  growing 
and  feeding,  propensities.  If  they  are 
picked  up  here  and  there  they  will  vary 
in  size  and  feeding  qualities,  and  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  percentage  of  them  will 
fail  to  grow  and  develop  as  you  have 
planned.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  your 
end  would  be  better  served  in  case  you 
could  breed  and  grow  the  pigs  on  your 
own  farm.  You  will  find  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  from  330  to  430  lbs.  of  grain  to 
yield  100  lbs.  of  pork  live  weight,  the 
varying  amount  due  to  a  number  of  condi¬ 
tions.  such  as  the  ago  of  the  animal  and 
the  kind  of  feed  supplied.  If  you  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  through  the  season 
without  any  loss  from  cholera,  and  if  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  assemble  pigs  of 
known  breeding  and  good  individuality,  it 
would  be  conservative  for  you  to  figure  on 
a  net  profit  of  $3  or  .$0  per  animal,  pro¬ 
vided  you  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  labor. 


Feeding  a  Brood  Sow 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  a  sow 
due  to  farrow  in  three  weeks?  I  have 
just  bought  her.  and  she  will  probably 
weigh  about  400  lbs.  I  have  barley,  oats 
and  peas,  mixed  and  ground,  whole  corn 
on  car.  and  plenty  of  skim-milk.  Docs 
she  need  water  besides  the  milk?  I  have 
her  in  a  basement  barn,  where  it  is 
warm,  in  a  box  stall  12x10.  She  seems 
to  want  to  sleep  most  of  the  time.  Should 
she  he  made  to  exercise?  She  is  always 
ready  for  her  feed.  Should  she  be  fed 
twice  or  three  times  a  day?  I  have  read 
about  feeding  tankage  to  pigs,  hut  cannot 
get  it  here.  How  should  I  care  for  her 
after  she  farrows?  ir.  M.  b. 

New  York. 

A  brood  sow  weighing  400  lbs.  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end  of  her  gestation  period 
would  require  from  3  to  8  lbs.  of  grain  a 
day.  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  barley,  oats  and  peas,  ground  and 
mixed  together,  would  give  most  excellent 
results  and.  with  ear  corn  in  addition  to 
feed  occasionally,  and  skimmed  milk  to 
supply  the  protein,  you  would  surely  have 
an  ideal  mixture.  It  is  necessary  that  she 
be  given  some  water  to  drink  in  addition 
to  the  skim-milk,  although  of  course  brood 
sows  having  access  to  skim-milk  would 
drink  considerably  less  water.  I  would 
mix  the  feed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop, 
using  water  for  this  purpose  rather  than 
skim-milk.  For  each  pound  of  dry  feed 
fed  per  day  it  would  be  well  to  allow  4 
or  3  lbs.  of  skim-milk.  Exercise  is  quite 
as  important  as  feed  for  brood  sows.  If. 
as  you  suggest,  the  brood  sow  is  inclined 
to  sleep  most  of  the  time,  it  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  is  not  getting  enough  oxer- 
cose.  By  all  means  get  her  out.  if  pos¬ 
sible.  so  that  she  can  etretdh  herself  and 
rustic  around  for  at  least  part  of  her 
daily  food. 

I  should  feed  her  twice  a  day  until  she 
farrows,  and  when  the  pigs  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old  it  might  be  well  to  feed 
her  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  with 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  flow  of  milk. 
Tt  is  not  necessary  to  buy  tankage  for 
feeding  brood  sows  when  you  have  avail¬ 
able  an  abundance  of  skim-milk.  The 
same  ration  that  you  are  now  feeding 
would  he  acceptable  after  the  pigs  are 
nursing;  only  increase  the  quantity,  giv¬ 
ing  her  practically  all  that  she  would 
clean  up  with  relish  after  the  pigs  are 
old  enough  to  handle  the  increased 
amount  of  milk.  The  feed  should  be  re¬ 
duced  incident  to  farrowing  in  order  to 
prevent  congestion  of  the  udder  or  undue 
inflammation.  The  addition  of  some  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  at  this  juncture  would 
add  bulk  to  the  ration  and  do  away  with 
any  uneasiness  that  might  otherwise  pre¬ 
vail.  _ 

“Jimmie,  where  did  you  get  this 
penny?”  “It’s  the  money  you  gave  me 
for  the  heathen,  mamma.”  “Then  why 
did  you  keep  it?”  “My  teacher  said  I 
was  a  little  heathen.” — Credit  Lost. 


United  "See-Tim! 

Te&f  6jp 

Ifs  CloAr 
If  s  Clean 
If  s  Strong 

This  patented  Teat  Cup  is  an  exclusive 
United  feature.  Clear  as  glass— you 
always  know  which  teats  are  milking. 
Simple  and  sanitary— easiest  to  clean. 
Lowest  upkeep  cost.  The  only  trans¬ 
parent  cup  on  the  market.  The  only 
cup  that  massages  the  udder. 

You  should  know  about  the  United's 
many  other  exclusive  features.  Tell  us 
how  many  cows  you  milk  and  we  will 
send  valuable  information  and  prices. 

Write  today  to— 

C  L  SPRINKLE.  President 

United  Engine  Company 

DeplR*l  Lansing.  Michigan 
OTHER  UNITED  PRODUCTS 

CKoIcd?  Engines  Kerosene  Engines.  Feed  M'.lli 
Light  Plants.  Cream  Separators.  Saw 
Frames  Washing  Machines 

UNITED® 


For  Cows 
Only 


'OR  t 


®***MSK>CiArrtN  & 


Stop  Losing  Calves 

Abortion  is  unnatural,  and  denotes  a  run¬ 
down  condition  of  the  genital  organs. 
Strengthen  these  organs  and  they  will  resist 
the  ravages  of  the  Abortion  germ. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  that  acta 
directly  on  the  genital  and  digestive  organs, 
giving  them  the  vigor  of  perfect  health.  Cows 
treated  with  KOW-KURE  before  calving 
do  not  abort.  You  aave  both  the  calf  and 
the  cow’s  health  by  using  the  KOW-KURE 
preventive  treatment. 

KOW-KURE  is  alio  invaluable  in  the  prevcnlioa 
and  treatment  of  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness. 
Bunches,  Scours  and  Milk  Fever.  Sold  by  feed 
dealers  and  druggists;  60c  and  $1.20.  Write 
for  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

Dairy  Association  Co. ,  Lyndoaville,  Vt. 


To  Prevent  or  Treat 

ABORTION 


Off  ON 

TRIM, 

JbnesiictMX 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  toaend 
new,  well  made,  easy  ru lining. 
Perfect  skimminjr  separator  for 
$19. 93.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3016  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


F 

L 


When  yoti  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  ami  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Stewart  No.  9 
Ball-Bearing 
Shearing 
Machine 

$19.2S 


Larger  Wool  Clip 

Government  tests  conducted  at 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  demonstrated 
that  machine  sheep  shearing  gets  a 
larger  clip  each  season  than  the 
best  hand  shearing. 

The  only  way  to  get  all  your  wool 
crop,  and  in  condition  to  bring  top 

_ prices,  is  to  shear  by 

machine.  The  extra 
wool  from  even  a 
small  flock  will  pay 
for  machine  the  first 
season. 

The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball- 
Bearing  Machine  is  the 
world’s  standard  hand- 
operated  shearing  ma¬ 
chine.  It’s  a  oig  time  and 
money  saver  on  flocks  up 
to  300 — profitable  even 
for  a  few  head.  Well 
built— easily  operated  — 
lasts  long.  Complete  with 
four  sets  of  knives. 

Only  $19.25  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us  $2  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Power-operated  equip¬ 
ment  for  all  size  flocks. 
Write  for  1920  catalog 
and  price  list. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
Dept. 141 

5600  Rooievelt  Road,  Chicago 

Iv.y.LV.  S.  -•  ! 


F.  O.  B.  ALBANY,  N  Y. 


Our  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  XewEngland  custom ers now 
supplied  direct  from  Albany. N.  Y.,  ware¬ 
house.  No  bar  now  to  any  roofing  user  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  our  low  prices  for  direct 
shipments  of  quality  roofing.  Eastern  or¬ 
ders  tiHed  from  main  office.  Fitchburg, Mass. 

ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

SOLVE  ROOFING  PROBLEMS 

Tbe  scarcity  of  cedar  shingles  and  iheir  high 
prices  have  swungtbe  big.  popular  demand  to 
asphalt  Shingles.  They  cost  less— can  be 
secured  quickly— are  safe— handsome  and  fire- 
resisting.  Preferred  over  wood  shingles  when 
their  advantages  are  known. 

Speak  quickly  for  low  prices. 

Be  ready  to  place  immediate  order. 

MONEY-SAVING  PRICE  LIST 
AND  SAMPLES  FREE 

SEND  FOR  THEM  TOD AV 


Address  all  letters  anti  Orders  to 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

1  THOMPSON  STREET  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Cora 
Planter 


2  Row  Riding  Type 

Plant!  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.  Adjusts  to 
28.  30.  36  or  42  incliet  between  row!  and  any 
depth,  in  hills  or  drills.  Plants  uniform  depth,  puli 
on  fertilizer,  up  to  800  lbs.,  cover!,  marls  next  row. 
Made  l.rgcly  of  iteel  and  malleable  iron,  therefore  of 
light  weight  and  itrong.  Driver  can  see  seed  drop. 
S«nd  for  —  -  Made  alio  in  1  row,  waik- 

Free 
Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Boi  864 
UTICA,  N.  Y 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint- 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Wade  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  ror  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  Amerlca-Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Sheep  Questions 

I  am  one  of  those  farmers  who  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  reduction  in  dogs 
through  increased  tax.  etc.,  to  enter  the 
sheep  business.  I  bought  31  head  last 
year,  and  have  increased  to  60  this  year. 
They  are  now  lambing,  and  as  they  are 
earlier  than  I  expected,  and  I  am  a  rather 
new  hand  with  sheep,  I  am  in  great  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  am  proceeding  correctly 
or  not.  I  have  been  feeding  clover  hay 
and  Soy  bean  and  corn  silage,  six  bushels 
a  day  of  the  latter  to  the  00  head.  The 
sheepmen  around  here  say  that  I  should 
not  feed  silage  to  sheep  with  lambs,  be¬ 
cause  they  say  the  lambs  will  get  scours 
and  die.  Are  they  right  or  not?  After 
my  sheep  lamb  I  give  them  clover  hay 
and  grain  composed  of  two  parts  ground 
oats,  one  bran,  one  middlings  and  one 
part  cornmcal.  Is  this  a  good  ration? 
Last  year  I  had  several  orphan  lambs, 
and  lost  them  all.  One  neighbor  said  to 
give  them  clear  cow’s  milk  and  to  add  a 
little  cream ;  another  to  give  just  clear 
milk,  and  a  third  to  give  one-half  water 
and  one-half  milk.  This  year  I  am  giving 
one-third  water  and  two-thirds  milk  and 
feeding  about  two  tablespoons  every  1  y<z 
hours.  Am  I  right?  My  cow’s  milk  is 
not  very  rich.  My  lambs  last  year  got 
scours  and  died.  What  caused  this,  and 
what  will  cheek  it?  n.  g.  n. 

Tf  we  follow  the  advice  of  shepherds 
who  are  most  successful  in  rearing  lambs 
and  fitting  sheep  for  either  show  or  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  we  will  limit  the  amount 
of  silage  to  be  fed  to  two  pounds  per 
animal  per  day.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  if  more  silage  is  fed  to  breeding  ewes 
or  to  those  nursing  lambs  scours  and 
i  other  digestive  disorders  occur  with  both 
!  the  lambs  and  their  mothers.  It.  would 
!  be  quite  as  appropriate  to  feed  this 
amount  of  silage  to  the  ewes  nursing 
lambs  as  to  the  ewes  about  to  lamb.  The 
grain  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is  well 
suited  for  breeding  ewes,  although  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  you  would  have 
even  better  results  if  you  eliminated  both 
the  middlings  and  the  eornmeal,  feeding 
2  lbs.  of  ground  oats  to  1  lb.  of  bran  and 
adding,  say  30  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  Corn- 
meal  is  not  conducive  to  milk  production 
and  i«s  believed  to  prompt  the  ewes  to 
lose  their  wool. 

Raising  lambs  by  hand  is  not  generally 
very  profitable.  Of  course  if  the  lamb  to 
be  raised  is  purebred  one  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  spending  the  time  necessary  for 
raising  the  youngster  properly.  It  will 
be  observed  that  when  young  lambs  nurse 
their  dams  they  take  a  small  amount  of 
milk,  and  this  frequently.  The  one  com¬ 
mon  error  among  shepherds  is  to  feed  too 
much  of  the  cow’s  milk  when  it  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  mother’s  milk.  Butterfat 
tests  show  that  the  ewe’s  milk  is  richer 
in  butterfat  than  the  cow’s  milk;  hence, 
in  selecting  a  cow  to  provide  milk  for 
lambs  that  are  to  be  hand  fed.  you  should 
take  one  yielding  rich  milk.  The  milk 
from  the  same  cow  should  be  fed  to  the 
lamb  each  day.  This  practice  ought  to 
continue  until  the  lambs  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  For  the  first  few  days 
and  nights  the  lamb  should  be  fed  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  tablespoons  of  milk  should 
;  be  given  at  a  feeding ;  otherwise  the 
stomach  will  be  overloaded,  indigestion 
will  be  introduced,  scours  will  result  and 
I  he  lamb  will  die.  After  the  lamb  is  four 
or  five  days  old  the  amount  of  milk  can 
be  gradually  increased  and  the  period 
between  feedings  gradually  lengthened.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  milk  must  not 
be  boiled,  else  constipation  will  result 
from  its  use.  Milk  should  be  brought  to 
a  temperature  of  00  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  about  the  body  temperature  of 
the  ewes.  If  care  is  exercised  in  keeping 
the  nipple  and  the  bottle  clean  it  will  be 
possible  to  rear  a  lamb  by  hand  feeding 
as  suggested.  The  addition  of  cream  to 
the  milk,  if  it  is  low  in  butterfat.  would 
give  you  better  results  than  the  dilution 
with  water. 

The  real  cause  of  scours  among  lambs 
is  the  curdling  of  milk  in  the  stomach, 
caused  by  excessive  amounts  of  milk,  or 
the  use  of  milk  too  rich  in  quality.  Nat¬ 
urally  when  such  conditions  arise  it  is 
important  that  the  curd  in  the  stomach 
be  dissolved  and  that  tin1  intestines  lie  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  unhealthy  matter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remedy  has  been  suggested  by 
“Shepherd  Boy” :  Take  one  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  one-fourth  ounce  of 
cooking  soda,  just  what  ginger  can  be 
taken  up  on  a  dime;  all  to  be  mixed  with 
a  little  flaxseed  gruel  and  given  to  the 
animal  in  closes  varying  according  to  tbe 
size  and  age  of  the  lamb.  Four  hours 
after  giving  the  above  dose  administer 
four  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  Oftentimes 
relief  will  result  from  the  changing  of 
the  ewe’s  diet,  and  the  lamb  should  be 
denied  large  quantities  of  water.  Clean 
utensils  are  the  first  essential,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  overfeeding  a  small 
lamb  is  a  greater  error  than  underfeeding 
him  until  he  is  accustomed  to  hand  feed¬ 
ing.  _  As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  old  enough 
to  nibble  away  at  feed,  and  they  will  eat 
at  a  surprisingly  early  age,  a  mixture 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  bran,  one  part 
of  oats,  one  part  of  eornmeal  and  a  half 
a  pound  of  oilmeal  will  give  you  the  best 
results.  Let  them  have  access  lo  all  of 
the  clover  hay  that  they  will  relish. 
Second  cutting  Alfalfa  or  clover  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  desirable.  r,  c.  m. 


Cultivation  —the  Secret  of 
Gardening  Success 

Planet  Jr.  Tools  give  uniform,  thorough  and  proper  cul¬ 
tivation.  Without  this,  the  best  of  seeds  and  fertilizer  can¬ 
not  produce  the  heaviest  possible  yield.  That  Planet  Jrs. 
do  as  much  work  as  3  to  6  men  using  ordinary  tools  and  do 
it  better,  easier  and  quicker  is  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  gardeners  of  all  kinds  throughout  „  the  world.  They 
were  scientifically  designed  by  a 
farmer  for  farmers  and  made  by 
highly  skilled  mechanics.  They 
last  a  lifetime  and  are  fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 

The  No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe  No.  8 

is  stronger,  better  made 
finished  than  any 
other  one  horse 
cultivator 


work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar  cultivation — 
and  does  it  more  thoroughly — it  enables  you  to  increase  your  yield. 
Cultivates  deep  or  shallow  in  different  width  rows  and  its  depth  regu¬ 
lator  and  extra  long  frame  make  it  steady  running. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hill  or  drills),  opens 
furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through 
the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  quickly  and  easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a 
single  season. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  II07V  Philadelphia 

Free  72-page  Catalog— Illus¬ 
trates  tools  doing  actual  farm 
and  garden  work  and  describes 
over  55  Planet  Jrs.  including 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- 
Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet 
and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  Write  for  it  today. 


Do  all  of  your  cows  have  soft,  pliable  udders  and  clean,  ea-sy- 
imilking  teats?  If  not,  you  are  passing  up  valuable  milk-incomei 
•which  you  might  just  as  well  have. 

The  big  dairymen — the  successful  cow-owners — know  that  the 
cow’s  milk-making  organ  must  be  healthy  inside  and  out,  or  an 
immediate  milk  loss  is  inevitable. 

Bag  Balm  is  the  “little  guardian  of  the  udder5 —a  soothing, 
healing  ointment  in  a  liberal  package,  just  right  for  stable  use* 
Its  penetrating  quality  reaches  promptly  and  relieves  any  internal 
congestion  or  inflammation.  Caked  Bag,  Cow  Pox,  Bunches,  Chap¬ 
ping — any  irritated  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  tissues  is  almost 
instantly  reduced  by  application  of  Bag  Balm.  Makes  the  udder 
surface  and  teats  clean,  smooth  and  easy  to  milk. 


Bag  Balm  is  a  great  healer,  too,  for 
all  scratches,  cuts,  chaps,  sores  and 
bruises.  It  should  be  on  hand  in  every 
cow  stable.  Write  for  our  useful  book¬ 
let,  “Dairy  Wrinkles” — sent  free. 


Sold  in  ft  big  60c  package  by  it* d  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  store*  everywhere. 
Manufactured  only  by 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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SHARPLES  MILKER 


Electric  Milker 
for  8  to  20  Cows 


THIS  wonderful  new  milker 
is  ready  to  use  when  un¬ 
boxed.  No  pipe  lines  nor  en¬ 
gine  necessary.  It  milks  2  cows 
at  a  time.  One  man  alone  can 
milk  a  15  cow  herd  in  about  45 


minutes.  Let  one  man  do  all 
your  milking.  You  will  save 
over  $300  a  year  in  wages. 

U ses  compressed  air  to  squeeze 
the  teats  and  suction  to  suck 
out  the  milk.  Gentle  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  cows  and  in 
most  cases  increases  their  milk 
yield.  Has  the  patented  Sharp¬ 
ies  teat  cups  that  are  in  daily 
use  on  over  1,000,000  cows. 


Portable  and  Needs 
No  Installation 


Let  us  send  you  the  booklet 
that  describes  the  Sharpies 
Moto-Milker.  Contains  users’ 
letters.  Write  to  nearest  office. 
Dept.  A 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  CO..  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago  Sa^FYan^ilic'o  Toronto 
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Write  for 
Catalog- 
now!  It’s 
a  money¬ 
maker. 


W  1 1  /  / / n //////// 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
leed— positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  bv  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
tieavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Disc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
on U  seed.  Also  Crown 
T  taction  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 

Phelps,  New  York 


MINERAL'S 
H  EAVES,, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  f«r descriptive  booklet^ 


WNEBU.  HEME  REMEDY  CO,  461  fourth  Me..  Pittsburg,  f» 


Lump  Jaw 


l] 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 
I  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

^^^A  book  o  t  197  pave,  anil  67  Illustrations.  It  ia  FREE. 
FLEMIM8  BROS.,  Chemists,  300  Union  Slock  Yards,  Chicago 


A  Necessary 
Implement  for 
Good  Seed  Beds 


THERE  is  no  implement  that  can  follow  the  plow 
so  effectively  for  better  seed  bed  making  as  the 
Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrow.  Its  sharp-pointed 
teeth  penetrate  the  depth  desired,  bringing  the  lower 
soil  to  the  top, breaking  it  up  and  mixing  it  thoroughly. 
The  Syracuse  makes  a  fine,  loose,  mellow  seed  bed— 
the  right  foundation  for  a  bumper  crop. 


DEERE 

SYRACUSE  ^HARROW18 


The  Syracuse  does  another  important  thing— it  is  a  thorough 
weed-destroyer.  It  tears  out  underground  roots,  stems  and  weeds 
before  they  get  a  start. 

Good  work  is  accomplished  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  Syracuse  because 
it  has  the  strength  to  stand  the  strains. 

Its  frame,  tooth  bars  and  teeth  are  made  of  special  high  grade  steel — teeth 
have  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken  them. 

It’s  non-clogging — designed  so  that  trash  works  toward  the  center  and  out 
through  openings. 

Any  type  or  number  of  sections  can  be  furnished  to  meet  your  needs— 
tractor  hitch  can  be  furnished. 

Address  a  card  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  get  free 
booklet  describing  these  harrows.  A  for  booklet  SH  .740 


JOHN^DEERE 


1  HE  TRADE  MARK  OF  Q.UALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Production  Records  and  Possibilities 

1.  Are  the  following  cows  worth  keep¬ 
ing  at  the  present  high  price  of  feed,  sell¬ 
ing  the  milk  at  12c  a  quart?  A  grade 
Jersey  12  years  old,  which  gave  5,801 
lbs.  last  year;  2.  A  purebred  Jersey  reg¬ 
istered,  now  three  years  five  months  old. 
which  gave  5.342  lbs.  milk  last  year.  The 
registered  Jersey  above  dropped  a  heifer 
calf  last  year ;  sire  Sophie’s  Adeline’s 
Son  158949.  On  her  mother’s  record 
above  is  this  calf  worth  raising? 

Connecticut.  K.  w.  m. 

1.  A  Jersey  cow,  12  years  old,  thaf 
yields  5, SOI  lbs.  of  milk  during  the  year 
perhaps  produces  more  than  the  average 
cow  found  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  is  very 
apt  to  go  down  hill  from  this  time  on,  and 
if  she  is  in  good  flesh  and  if  one  experi¬ 
ences  any  difficulty  in  getting  her  to 
breed  regularly,  it  would  be  quite  as  well 
to  dispose  of  her  and  look  to  the  younger 
animals  for  maintaining  the  production 
of  your  herd. 

2.  A  record  of  5,342  lbs.  of  milk  for  a 
heifer  with  her  first  calf  is  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  the  record  just  referred  to. 
While  this  is  nothing  exceptional  or  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 

expect  this  cow  to  give  7.500  lbs.  of  milk 
during  her  next  lactation  period  if  she 
is  properly  fed,  and  provided  she  is  well- 
grown  and  has  the  capacity  and  confor¬ 
mation  requisite  for  an  efficient  ruilk- 
making  machine. 

3.  I  should  Consider  the  calf  worth  rais¬ 
ing.  and  particularly  if  it  is  possible  to 
trace  in  a  short  tabulation  the  pedigree 
of  both  sire  and  dam  to  records- of  produc¬ 
tion  that  indicate  that  their  milk  yield 
was  above  the  average.  Nowadays  one 
likes  to  depend  upon  the  register  of  merit 
cows  for  the  production  of  bull  calves  in¬ 
tended  for  service,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  as  never  before  the  importance 
of  production  records  on  both  the  sire’s 
side  and  the  dam’s  side.  Long-distance 
judging,  however,  is  of  little  value  for. 
in  addition  to  the  record  of  its  immediate 
ancestors,  one  should  look  for  individ¬ 
uality  and  promise  in  the  calf  in  ques¬ 
tion. 


Ration  for  Family  Cow 

Will  you  prescribe  a  ration  for  my 
Jersey  cow?  At  present  she  is  giving 
little  over  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day  and 
eats  500  lbs.  of  mixed  dairy  feed  in  a 
month.'  T  pay  $4  per  ewt.  for  the  feed, 
which  is  $20  a  month.  In  addition  she 
has  hay  or  orchard  grass,  which  was  cut 
from  our  place.  We  have  only  two  acres, 
and  most  of  it  is  in  fruit.  She  freshened 
-Vj  months  ago  and  gave  nearly  three 
gallons  a  day  at  that  time.  Her  milk 
would  test  six  per  cent  butterfat.  as  it  is 
very  rich.  We  have  to  buy  all  feed,  our 
place  being  too  small  to  raise  any  feed 
for  her.  How  much  at  a  feeding? 

District  of  Columbia.  w.  w.  w. 

It  would  seem  that  15  lbs.  of  grain  a 
day  was  rather  an  extravagant  amount 
to  feed  a  cow  yielding  two  gallons  of  milk 
a  day.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  to  buy  all 
of  your  feed  I  should  advise  the  mixing 
of  your  own  ration  rather  than  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ready  mixed  feed.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  would  suggest  the  following 
materials:  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
eornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
oilmeal,  50  lbs.  gluten  meal.  I  should 
feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain  ration  daily  for 
each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  In  other 
Words  if  your  cow  is  yielding  eight  quarts 
of  milk,  or  19  lbs.  per  day.  she  would  he 
entitled  to  approximately  6%  lbs.  of  this 
mixture.  In  addition  to  the  concentrates 
I  should  feed  her  all  of  the  hay  that  she 
would  clean  up  with  relish ;  but  since  you 
have  only  a  poor  quality  of  Orchard  grass 
it  would  be  well  to  provide  some  form  of 
succulence,  such  as  that  resulting  from 
saturating  dried  beet  pulp  with  water  or 
molasses  water.  It  will  be  found  that 
1  lb.  of  the  dried  beet  pulp  will  take  up 
5  lbs.  of  water,  and  in  addition  to  the 
grain  suggested  above,  I  would  feed  from 
15  to  20  lbs.  of  the  moistened  beet  pulp. 
This  will  mean  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  beet 
pulp  daily.  It  might  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  grain  ration  slightly,  but  inasmuch 
as  your  cow  is  a  high  tester  it  would  be 
well  to  try  the  mixture  as  hits  been  out¬ 
lined.  Of  course  the  addition  of  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  to  this  ration  would  im¬ 
prove  its  feeding  qualities. 


Cheapening  a  Ration 

I  have  been  feeding  a  mixed  dairy  feed 
costing  $80.25  a  ton,  but  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  results  expected.  Would  you  give 
me  a  good  ration  that  would  not  cost  so 
much?  I  have  clover  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der.  '  o.  M. 

Delaware. 

i  would  supplement  this  feed  with  corn- 
meal  and  gluten,  using  300  lbs.  of  the 
ready-mixed  feed,  300  lbs.  eornmeal,  200 
lbs.  gluten.  Or,  if  you  eliminate  the 
mixed  feed  entirely,  use  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  200  lbs.  eornmeal.  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  bran.  100 
lbs.  nf  gluten,  which  would  give  you  good 
results. 
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Goats  for  Clearing  Land 

On  page  344  is  an  inquiry  from  H.  B. 
K.  regarding  goats  for  clearing  land,  in 
v-liieh  you  advise  him  to  get  sheep.  My 
advice  Inst  the  contrary.  We  have 
used  goats  ior  t  >e  last' "five  years  to  clear 
land,  and  it  is  surpi.;ing  what  an  amount 
work  they  will  do,  and  they  will  kill 
the  sprouts  so  they  will  never  sprout 
again,  and  do  it  in  one  season’s  time,  pro¬ 
vided  H.  B.  K.  has  enough  goats  to 
“goat”  it  well.  We  use  Angoras  and  get 
what  are  known  as  “brasher”  goats  from 
the  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis  mail. etc. 
We  get  them  about  the  time  the  foliage 
begins  to  start  in  the  Spring,  and  after, 
the  goats  have  been  shorn.  Then  we  re¬ 
consign  them  to  the  market  in  the  Fall 
after  the  frosts  come,  and  before  the 
weather  gets  bad.  and  generally  get  about 
S2  to  $2.50  more  per  head  than  we  paid 
in  the  Spring,  and  get  our  land  cleared 
for  nothing.  I  will  never,  as  long  as  I 
live,  wield  an  ax  or  grabbing  hoe  when  a 
goat  can  do  so  much  better  job.  and  make 
a  profit  besides  while  doing  it.  H.  B.  K. 
can  get  thin,  shorn  goats  in  the  Spring 
and  they  will  go  to  market  fat  in  the  Fall 
on  brush,  or  he  can  feed  them  a  little 
grain  before  shipping.  They  are  used  the 
same  as  mutton  and  sold  for  mutton  on 
our  markets,  I  am  told.  We  prefer  two- 
year-old  wethers,  as  they  are  stouter  and 
taller,  and  get  the  larger  brush  better. 
Then  again,  he  will  find,  if  he  has  a 
"billy”  or  two  in  the  brash  that  the  dogs 
will  leave  them  alone,  when  they  would 
get  sheep.  We  always  put  a  few  bells  on 
Them  also,  as  this  seems  to  help  keep  the 
dogs  away.  I  should  think  H.  B.  K. 
would  want  from  75  to  100  goats,  depend¬ 
ing  some,  of  course,  on  how  much  shrub¬ 
bery  he  has  on  his  land.  They  will  eat 
and  kill  every  kind  of  shrub  that  grows 
here  except  buckeye  and  hickory,  and 
will  kill  hickory  if  they  do  not  have  too 
much  of  something  else.  For  fencing  we 
use  30-in.  woven  wire  with  two  barb  wires 
on  top.  Be  sure  to  put  the  braces  for 
your  posts  on  the  outside  of  the  fence,  or 
they  will  walk  up  the  braces  and  jump 
over.  If  vou  have  new  land  to  clear  by 
all  means  get  goats,  and  if  you  want  to 
start  Blue  grass  on  it  mix  some  Blue 
grass  seed  with  some  bran  and  feed  your 


hutches  singly,  one  foot  above  the  ground. 
Each  mature  rabbit  should  have  12  square 
feet  of  floor  room,  and  the  hutch  should 
be  0x2  feet  by  20  inches.  Lumber  should 
be  matched  and  covered  with  roofing 


compartment.  This  will  give  a  nest  and 
retreat  box,  and  4x2  feet  open  run  for 
the  rabbits.  It  is  the  only  system  of 
several  I  tried  that  keeps  them  free  from 
snuffles. 

2.  Always  keep  hay  and  water  before 
the  rabbits.  Feed  oats  (two  handsful) 
at  night.  In  the  morning  feed  dried  beet 
pulp  soaked  in  water  over  night;  squeeze 
out  and  mix  bran  so  as  to  make  it  just 
moist.  Two  handsful  will  feed  a  mature 


Front  of  Rabbit  Hutch ,  Facing  South 


3.  Feed  the  doe  bread  and  milk  once 
a  day  two  days  before  the  litter  is  due 
and  continue  for  a  week,  after  which 
other  food  may  be  substituted.  When 
young  are  three  days  examine  them  and 
take  away  any  over  six.  You  will  get 
better  and  healthier  youngsters.  Disturb 
as  little  as  possible.  If  hutches  are  built 
as  above  the  weasel  will  not  be  able  to 
gete  in.  F-  d.  g. 

Our  farmers  are  seemingly  getting 
along  well  :  help  each  other  when  help  is 
schrce.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  his  au¬ 
tomobile  ;  they  seem  to  enjoy  life.  Crops 
were  fairly  good.  The  seeding  in  the  Fall 
looked  fine  when  Winter  set  in.  and  has 
been  well  covered  with  snow — well  pro¬ 
tected.  We  are  25  miles  from  market, 
but  with  our  track  we  make  it  in  1*4 
hours.  Have  21  acres :  take  everything 
we  can  spare  to  market  and  sell.  Our 
year’s  sale  was  $1,320  from  our  acres. 
I  am  in  my  eightieth  year :  my  wife  and 
I  do  the  work.  Wheat.  $2.40  per  bu. ; 
rye,  $1.35;  corn,  $1.40:  oats.  SOc;  but¬ 
ter.  50c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  50c :  chickens.  28c 
per  lb. ;  apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  potatoes, 
$1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  :  pork.  $18  per  100 
lbs. ;  calves,  live.  $16  per  100  lbs.  Many 
beef  cattle  are  fed  in  the  county. 

Perry  Co.,  Pa.  ■  G.  A.  w. 


paper.  An  economical  way  of  building  is 
this:  Make  a  closed  hutch  6x2  feet  by  20 
inches-  divide  in  three  compartments; 
have  three  doors  with  6x6-inch  opening 
at  the  edge  of  the  door.  Make  4x2  feet 
runs  with  inch  mesh  wire  in  front  of  each 


rabbit.  Does  with  young  should  be  fed 
a  third  time  just  between  morning  and 
evening  meals.  The  bran  can  also  be 
mixed  with  cooked  potato  peels,  which 
a’1  usually  thrown  away  by  the  average 
be  usekeeper. 


Old  Lady  :  “That  parrot  I  bought 
yesterday  uses  most  violent  language.” 
Dealer :  “Lady,  I  don’t  deny  that  he 

does  swear  a  bit.  but  you  must  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  doesn’t  drink  or  gamble.” — 
Melbourne  .Australasian. 


Isn’t  This  the  True  Mark 
Of  Hudson  Endurance? 


Showing  Floor  of  Rabbit  Hutch 

goats,  and  there  will  be  Blue  grass  where 
none  grew  before.  They  will  also  get  all 
kinds  of  weeds  I  know  of  here  except 
mullein. 

On  page  397  L.  G.  inquires  how  to  keep 
his  cow  from  sucking.  If  he  will  put  a 
good  five-ring  leather  halter  on  her  head 
and  a  good  stout  surcingle  around  her 
body  back  of  her  fore  leg  and  run  a  short 
round  pole  with  a  link  or  two  in  each 
end  between  her  fore  legs  and  attach  it  to 
the  halter  ring  under  her  chin,  and  to  a 
ring  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  surcingle, 
the  cow  cannot  suck  herself  but  can  eat 
and  pasture  all  right.  Adjust  so  as  not 
to  let  the  stick  hang  too  low. 

Missouri.  H.  n.  iiawley. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  buy  goats  or  even 
sheep  just  to  clear  brush  land.  If  one  is 
going  to  keep  sheep  the  brash  will  make 
a  lot  of  cheap  feed.  Cattle  will  kill  the 
undergrowth  where  it  is  not  so  high  they 
cannot  reach  the  tips,  anything  that 
will  keep  the  leaves  picked  off.  For  quick 
results,  the  trees  too  high  for  the  animal 
to  reach  the  top  should  be  cut  on  one  side 
and  broken  over,  leaving  it  attached  to 
the  stump.  What  kills  the  root  is  that  it 
is  working  to  put  out  new  leaf  growth, 
and  without  the  leaves  nothing  reaches 
the  root  to  feed  it.  and  it  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted.  Cutting  a  sapling  completely  off 
leaves  the  root  dormant,  and  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  them  will  have  enough  vitality  to 
put  out  new  shoots.  The  only  advantage 
goats  have  over  the  other  animals  is  that 
they  are  natural  browsers,  and  will  eat 
little  of  anything  else  so  long  as  there  are 
leaves  and  twigs  they  can  reach. 

New  York.  nat  l.  rowe. 


Rabbit  Hutches 

1.  Will  you  give  me  directions  for 
building  a  rabbit  hutch  accommodating 
about  niue  rabbits?  2.  Can  you  give  me 
a  good  ration  for  both  old  and  young 
Flemish  Giants?  I  have  oats,  bran  and 
Timothy  hay.  3.  One  of  the  rabbits  is 
going  to  have  young,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  mother  and  the 
young  ones.  Hfae  bred  live  about  two 
months  ago,  but  a  weasel  killed  the  young. 
She  is  purebred,  and  I  would  like  to 
raise  them  without  any  of  the  .same 
trouble.  r.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

1.  Babbits  do  best  outdoors,  therefore 
the  hutches  should  be  built  in  the  open. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  room  build  the 


No  Stock  Car  Ever  Equalled  Its  Official  Records 
In  Speed -Hill -Climbing,  Acceleration ,  Endurance 


In  every  performance  asked  of  a 
motor  Hudson’s  official  records  reveal 
greater  ability  than  any  other  car  has 
ever  shown. 

They  have  stood  for  five  years.  They 
are  not  held  by  hairs’-breadth,  but  by 
big,  convincing  margins,  before  which 
argument  is  dumb.  They  prove  the 
master  type,  with  limits  of  power 
speed,  and  endurance  that  none  has 
matched  to  this  day. 

Yet  if  they  stood  for  only  contest 
supremacy,  they  would  have  small 
importance  to  you. 

In  all  the  years  your  Hudson  serves, 
you  will  hardly  require  its  full  capacity. 
You  do  not  want  80-mile-an-hour 
speed.  You  will  scarcely  encounter  a 
situation  to  tax  its  limit  of  power. 

These  Qualities  Count  in 
Every  Day  Service 

Of  course,  there  is  pride  in  possession 
of  car  qualities  you  know  are  unex¬ 
celled.  And  this  performance  mastery 
gives  innumerable  advantages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  travel  faster  within  the 
speed  limits.  That  is  because  you  are 
away  quicker.  You  pick-up  faster.  You 
have  power  that  levels  hills  with  ease. 


You  have  smoothness  that  makes  the 
long  journey  comfortable  and  free  of 
fatigue. 

But  you  will  have  far  more  occasions 
to  admire  Hudson’s  superb  riding  ease, 
its  good  looks,  and  its  trustworthy  de¬ 
pendability,  than  its  more  spectacular 
qualities  of  great  speed  and  power. 

So,  it  is  chiefly  as  they  reveal  its 
basic  principle  of  supremacy — the  con¬ 
trol  of  vibration — that  the  Super-Six’s 
world  famous  records  are  important. 

Endurance  Gave  it  Mastery 

The  exclusive  Super-Six  motor  adds 
no  weight  or  size.  Yet  it  adds  72%  to 
power,  and  80%  to  efficiency.  It  almost 
doubles  endurance.  It  does  this  by  con¬ 
verting  to  useful  power  the  destructive 
force  of  vibration,  which  uncontrolled 
quickly  undermines  motor  endurance. 

That  is  why  the  Super-Six  can  go 
faster,  farther  and  lasts  longer. 

These  are  official  proofs.  All  can 
verify  them.* 

By  no  possibility  will  all  who  want 
Hudsons  be  able  to  get  them. 

You  should  place  your  order  now  for 
your  Hudson,  even  though  delivery  is 
not  desired  until  summer. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 

(3047) 
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30  Days9 
Free  Trial 

Send  no  money 
A  year  to  pay 


OU  pay 

absolutely 
nothing  until 
you  have  used 
it  for  30  days, 

until  you  have  tried  it — tested 
made  sure  it  is  the  Sepa¬ 
rator  you  want.  And  then  you 


can  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
This  is  the  little  Separator  you 
have  been  looking  for— the 
Premier  No.  2.  It  is  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  man  who  has  only 
a  few  cows,  or  for  the  woman 
who  wants  to  separate  enough 
cream  for  the  family  table  and  for  home  butter.  Every  farmer  who  keeps  cows  should  have  a  separator. 
Even  if  you  have  only  two  or  three  cows,  the  butter  fat  wasted  by  the  old  skimming  method  would 
more  than  pay  for  this  machine  the  first  year — for  the  cost  is  only  about  ten  cents  a  day.  If  you  keep 
a  large  dairy  and  sell  milk,  you  want  cream  and  butter  for  your  own  table,  and  perhaps  to  sell. 
This  wonderful  little  machine  can  be  screwed  to  the  kitchen  table  or  set  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner. 

200  pounds  per  Hour  Capacity 

Just  right  for  the  Farm  with  3  to  5  cows.  And  a  handy  size  for 
the  big  Dairy  Farm  to  furnish  butter  and  cream  for  the  home . 

Capacity 

Although  the  Premier  No.  2  is  rated  at  200  lbs. 
per  hour,  it  will  actually  handle  fully  300  lbs.  and 
in  an  emergency  would  care  for  the  milk  from  a 
large  herd.  -  . ■  <  , 

Order  lo-day 

You  Risk  No  Money 

We  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  ability  of 
Premier  No.  2  to  please  you,  that  we  are  willing 
to  ship  it  to  you  without  a  cent  of  money  in 
advance.  You  don’t  risk  a  penny,  for  besides 
our  Thirty  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer,  you  have  a 
full  year  to  pay  and 

Our  Binding  Guarantee 

that  goes  with  all  the  machinery  and  equipment  we  sell. 

Think  of  it — 30  days’  free  trial  without  paying  a 
cent.  A  year  to  pay,  in  twelve  monthly  payments. 
If,  after  30  days  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  worth  all  we  ask  and  more,  just  return  it  to 
us  at  our  expense.  The  full  price  of  the  Premier 
No.  2  is  $27.00,  which  you  pay  in  twelve 
monthly  payments  of  $2.25  each,  starting  at  the 
end  of  30  days’  trial.  With  a  four-legged  steel 
Stand,  the  price  is  $33.00.  If  you  prefer  to  pay 
cash  in  full,  there  is  a  discount  of  five  per  cent. 
Write  to-day.  You  lose  money  every  day  you 
do  not  have  this  separator. 


Easy  to  Clean 

The  Premier  bowl  is  especially  sanitary.  It  is 
easy  to  take  apart  and  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  tea¬ 
cup.  It  can  be  taken  apart,  washed  and  put 
together  again  in  a  few  minutes.  A  convenient 
rust-proof  disc-holder  and  two  cleaning  brushes 
are  furnished  with  every  machine. 

Gets  the  Cream 

The  Premier  bowl  has  a  patented  device  that 
distributes  the  milk  evenly  over  the  discs,  insuring 
a  steady,  constant  flow  and  preventing  any  of  the 
cream  from  escaping  by  mixing  with  the  skim  milk. 

Easy  to  Turn 

The  light,  strong  bowl  of  the  Premier  and  its  simple, 
smooth-running  mechanism  make  it  easy  to  turn 
and  almost  noiseless.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Bell  Indicator 

A  bell,  attached  to  the  handle,  indicates  to  the 
operator  when  the  machine  is  running  too  fast 
or  too  slow.  This  unique  device  is  very  conven¬ 
ient  and  valuable. 

Automatic  Oiling 

The  oiling  system  requires  attention  only  once  a 
week.  After  the  oil  is  placed  in  the  reservoir, 
the  machine  oils  itself. 


Equipment  A). 

•REET  NEW  YORK  CITY^^INC. 


Clean  Separators 
— Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 


NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc 
DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


✓  North  Star  rhci 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Time  Necessary  to  Home-mix  Feed. 
— At  various  times  we  have  read  state¬ 
ments  about  what  it  costs  to  mix  dairy 
feed  at  home.  The  other  day,  just  to  find 
out  for  ourselves,  we  made  a  point  of 
keeping  track  of  the  time  it  took.  The 
feed  Jiad  to  be  carried  about  100  ft.  to  the 
mixing  floor,  and  neither  of  us  happened 
to  have  a  knife  in  our  pockets,  so  that 
quite  a  little  time  was  consumed  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  sacks  open.  One  thousands  pounds 
of  feed  were  mixed.  The  10  bags  of  iu- 
gredieuts  were  all  dumped  at  once,  the 
coarser  feeds  being  spread  on  the  floor 
first.  When  all  of  the  bags  .were  dumped 
j  we  took  shovels  and  shoveled  the  pile  up 
into  a  cone-shaped  affair.  Then,  stand¬ 
ing  opposite  each  other  on  one  side  of  it, 
we  turned  the  entire  pile,  the  same  as  one 
would  mix  concrete.  We  did  this  three 
times,  and  then  shoveled  the  pile  up  into 
bags  and  set  them  to  one  side.  From  the 
time  we  began  to  sweep  up  the  mixing 
floor  until  the  last  bag  was  shoveled  up 
and  set  aside  exactly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  elapsed.  At  a  liberal  estimate  for 
time,  it  cost  for  the  two  of  us  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  75c.  We  figure  we  saved  $7.20  a  ton, 
or  $3.60  on  the  batch  by  mixing  it  our¬ 
selves. 

Handling  Fed  Calves. — Most  farms 
are  not  well  equipped  to  handle  small 
calves  that  are  being  fed  milk  or  gruel. 
Usually  such  calves  run  together  in  a  box 
stall,  and  the  common  practice,  or  at 
least  it  has  been  our  practice  and  our  ob¬ 
servation.  is  to  go  in  among  them  with 
two  or  three  pails  and  a  stick.  If  a  man 
is  a  good  fighter  and  not  afraid  to  knock 
a  calf  half  unconscious  with  his  stick,  he 
can  sometimes  succeed  under  this  system 
in  feeding  each  calf  approximately  what 
it  ought  to  have;  that  is.  provided  some 
one  of  the  calves  does  not  bunt  over  his 
pail.  Then,  after  they  are  fed.  the  calves 
have  a  grand  time  sucking  each  other’s 
ears  and  tails,  and  generally  learning  bad 
habits.  This  Winter,  by  simply  slatting 
up  one  side  of  the  box  stall  where  the  lit¬ 
tle  calves  are  raised,  and  fixing  every 
third  slat  so  that  it  will  swing  on  a  bot¬ 
tom  pin  and  can  be  fastened  at  the  top 
with  another  pin.  like  a  small  stanchion, 
we  have  an  arrangement  whereby  each 
calf  can  be  fastened  in  a  stanchion,  fed 
his  proper  amount  of  milk  or  gruel,  and 
then  given  grain  in  its  own  little  feed  box. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  are  growing 
our  calves  much  more  suceesfully  this 
Winter  than  ever  before. 

Early-cut  Hay. — This  Winter’s  ex¬ 
perience  lias  convinced  us  that  it  is  much 
better  to  have  hay  cut  too  early,  even  at 
the  loss  of  tonnage,  than  to  wait  for  it  to 
complete  its  growth  and  then  have  it  too 
ripe.  Whenever  we  have  struck  early- 
cut  hay,  the  cows  have  gained  in  milk, 
and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  feed  them 
any  more  of  it  than  of  the  late-cut  hay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Winter  dairy  that 
is  fed  all  the  silage  and  grain  that  it  will 
eat  uses  but  very  little  hay  anyway,  and 
with  high-priced  grain  going  into  a  cow  it 
certainly  looks  like  good  business  to  feed 
her  the  hay  that  she  likes  best,  and  will 
milk  the  best  on. 

Manure  Spreader  on  Dairy  Farm. — 
Our  manure  spreader  has  been  useless  to 
us  for  the  last  three  months.  We  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be  able  to  use  it  for  a  couple 
of  mouths  more.  That  is  just  the  season 
when  we  do  the  bulk  of  our  manure  haul¬ 
ing.  For  top-dressing  meadows,  wheat 
and  the  like,  the  manure  spreader  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  place.  Our  own  experience, 
however,  teaches  us  that  year  in  and 
year  out,  on  a  dairy  farm,  the  bulk  of  the 
manure  as  it  is  handled  daily  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  spread  by  the  trusty  hired 
man,  and  that  it  won’t  do  to  neglect  to 
teach  the  farm  boys  the  art  of  top-dress- 
iug  by  hand. 

Tools  in  a  Dairy  Darn. — Practically 
all  Winter  we  have  been  getting  along 
with  one  barn  broom.  This  we  have  had 
to  use  in  two  barns.  The  other  day  one 
of  the  boys  had  the  bright  thought  to  buy 
another  broom,  and  when  we  got  it  on 
the  job  we  all  realized  how  much  of  a 
time-saver  it  was  to  have  a  broom  in  each 
barn.  Yet  I  believe  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  lack  of  foresight.  Practically 
every  dairy  barn  has  one  shovel  where  it 
ought  to  have  two.  or  one  grain  measure, 
or  one  basket,  or  a  fork,  where  there 
ought  to  be  several.  The  time  lost  in 
chasing  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the 
other  for  these  useful  and  necessary  bits 
of  equipment  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  cost.  dairyman. 
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eWorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated,  Standing  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Hock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightningproof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
irofitr .  Ask  for  Book 
lo.  313 


STc 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

323-373  Pike  SI.,  Cincinmli,  0. 


Get  this  Big 
r  "  Money  -  Saving 

Book  and  sample  of  BROWN'S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN- 

paicl. 


„  'PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 
—our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy.  - 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Snows  150  styles.  Also 
Gated,  1  .nwn  Fence,  Barb  Wire— all  atetartlintf  low 
A  poelal  briotctt  tiumylo  to  teat  aud  book  free,  poet  paid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.i®> 

Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been. successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Make3  permanent 
bearing  surface. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 

old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 
MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Yon  can't  afford  to  waste  valuable  time, 
good  materials  and  money  by  having  to 
do  over  again  concrete  work  which  was 
mixed  by  shovels.  Get  a  Sheldon  Farm 
Concrete  Mixer  and  put  in  your  own  con¬ 
crete  so  it  will  last  a  lifetime— it  will 
save  its  price  on  the  first  job.  What  is 
more,  you  can  do  the  work  when  you 
please  in  otherwise  idle  time.  No  big 
gang  of  men  needed. 

SHELDON  TYPE*  CONCRETEMIXER 

is  made  especially  for  farm  Use  and  has 
a  reputation  of  six  years  of  Luccessful 
operation  on  thousands  of  farms  all  over 
theU.S.  Nocomplicatedmachinerytoget. 
out  of  order— easy  to  operate— easy  to 
move— mixeB  3  cubic  feet  at  a  batch— 

I  a  IV2  H.  P.  engine  will  run  it.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work  nor  ap- 
”  proaches  its  low  price. 

FREE— New  1920  Catalog— FREE 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers  and  gives  all  of  the  prices.  It  tells 
about  our  special  30-day  Trial  Privilege  Offer 
and  tells  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  con¬ 
crete  work.  It’s  FREE.  Get  this  book  Today. 

SHELDON  MFG.CO. 

Box  675,  N  EHAWKA.  NEB. 


Prosperity  goes 
hand  in  hand  with 

Harder  Silos 

“Every  cent  I’ve  planted  in  Harder  Silos,” 
sa.vs  Silas  Low,  "Las  sprouted  out  a  dollar. 

They  ve  made  my  dairy  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness  with  less  work  and  less  worry. 

"They  give  me  time  to  enjoy  life  with 
my  family  and  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
my  community. 

"They  keep  my  cows  all  winter  looking 
aud  producing  like  the  middle  of  July.” 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  Silos 
and  the  story  of  Silas  Low. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  11 


’Yottrearninsf  power 
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REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Look  for  the 
Reflex  Edge 

A.J.  Tower  Co.  « 

Established  IB36 
Boston,  Mass.  ’  JL 
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How  do  New  York  farmers  feel  about 
corn  for  silage?  Do  they  prefer  to  have 
the  corn  well  eared  out,  so  as  to  put 
more  grain  into  the  silo,  or  do  they  want 
a  larger  stalk  with  less  grain,  or  pick  off 
some  of  the  ears?  j.  s.  b. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best 
farmers  and  dairymen  in  Orange  County 
seems  to  be  that  corn  silage  should  be 
well  eared  and  matured  to  make  the  best 
type  of  silage  for  milk  production. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  n.  greene. 

I  believe  the  better  class  of  our  Dela¬ 
ware  County  farmers  are  in  favor  of  a 
variety  of  silage  corn  that  will  produce 
good  ears,  and  then  put  them  all.  or  prac¬ 
tically  all.  in  the  silo.  Occasionally  a 
farmer  will  snap  off  enough  for  his  hens, 
or  something  like  that,  but  most  of  the 
ears  are  run  in  with  the  corn.  There 
are  a  few,  but  they  are  very  much  in  the 
minority,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  larger- 
growing  varieties,  and  there  are  also  a 
few  who  are  large  milk  producers  and 
will  not  have  silos  on  their  farm.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  our  better  farmers 
believe  in  the  earlier  maturing  corn. 

EARL  G.  BROUGHAM. 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  little  survey  conducted  last  season  in 
connection  with  our  30  corn  tests  brings 
out  the  fact  that  about  95  farmers  in 
every  100  are  planting  silage  corn  va¬ 
rieties  which  ear  and  come  to  maturity. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country  are  planting  va¬ 
rieties  which  do  not  ear  at  all.  If  you 
wish  my  personal  opinion  in  the  matter, 
I  would  state  that  there  is  a  happy  me¬ 
dium  between  the  varieties  which  are  all 
ears  and  no  stocks,  and  those  which  are 
all  stock  and  do  not  ear  at  al  during  our 
growing  season  in  the  country.  Such 
varieties  as  Sweepstakes,  Hall’s  Golden 
Nugget  and  Luce’s  Favorite  come  the 
nearest  to  this  happy  medium,  in  my 
judgment.  c.  E.  smith. 

•  County  Agricultual  Agent. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

'133  R’psi  ”ntb  York 


Feeding  Garbage  to  Hogs 

L.  .T.  R.  comments  on  feeding  garbage 
to  hogs.  Our  experience  along  this  line 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  We  have  been  feeding  hogs  on 
garbage  for  about,  five  years,  and  with 
good  results.  At  first  we  cooked  all  our 
garbage,  the  veterinarian  believing  it 
necessary  to  prevent  disease.  It  was  my 
belief  that  the  hogs  would  do  much  better 
on  the  uncooked  garbage,  aud  after  about 
a  year’s  feeding  an  experiment  was  tried 
with  40  head.  20  on  raw  garbage  and  20 
on  cooked.  The  pen  fed  on  raw  garbage 
were  ready  for  slaughter  about  three 
weeks  sooner  than  those  on  cooked.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  a  half  all  garbage 
has  been  fed  raw.  and.  I  think,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  We  feed  for  slaughter 
about  400  head  per  year.  Last  year  125 
head,  weighing  an  average  of  100  lbs. 
when  placed  on  feed,  gained  an  average 
of  10S  lbs.  in  100  days’  feeding,  this  on 
garbage  alone. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  220  hogs 
in  the.  feeding  pens,  all  getting  raw  gar¬ 
bage  and  no  other  feed.  The  garbage  is 
dumped  on  concrete  feeding  floors  with 
drains  provided.  The  floors  are  cleaned 
and  scrubbed  down  each  day  after  the 
hogs  have  finished  eating.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  places  around  Washington  where  city 
garbage  is  being  fed  raw  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Some  of  these  have  a  large  self- 
feeder  built  in  which  the  garbage  is 
dumped.  We  were  the  pioneers  in  gar¬ 
bage  feeding  in  this  section,  and  had  many 
thing  to  learn,  from  experience,  of  course, 
and  made  some  mistakes. 

About  50  head  of  brood  sows  are  kept 
each  year ;  these  are  fed  garbage  until 
about  the  time  they  are  due  to  farrow, 
when  they  are  taken  off  and  fed  a  grain 
mixture  until  after  the  pigs  are  weaned. 
We  have  found  it  a  bad  policy  to  try  to 
feed  garbage  to  pigs  until  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  weight  of  about  75  lbs.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  keep  all  our 
hogs  immunized  against  cholera,  and  all 
those  shipped  in  for  feeding  must  be 
treated  to  prevent  colds  and  pneumonia. 
Maryland.  j.  a.  conover. 


“Did  the  play  have  a  happy  ending?” 
“Well,  the  heroine  was  kissing  the  hero 
as  the  curtain  started  down,  but  I  saw 
her  kick  him  on  the  shins  at  the  final 
flop.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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Moldy  Silage 

On  page  388  A.  II.  W.  asks  what  is  the 
matter  with  his  silo,  stating  mold  is  found 
through  the  center.  This  inquiry  is  ans-  j 
wcred  by  II.  F.  J.,  who  says  the  two  men 
whom  the  inquirer  had  working  in  his 
silo  did  not  keep  very  busy.  lie  possibly 
is  doing  these  men  a  great  injustice.  I 
think  the  trouble  is  that  A.  II.  W.  did 
not  add  enough  water.  Many  of  the  silos 
in  this  locality,  only  have  one  man  in 
them  while  filling,  and  the  silage  comes 
out  in  fine  condition.  For  the  last,  two 
years  I  only  had  one  man  in  while  filling, 
and  have  no  trouble  with  mold.  We 
have  a  in.  rubber  hose,  long  enough 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  silo,  and  the  water 
is  discharged  into  the  hood  of  the  ele¬ 
vator.  We  keep  this  stream  of  water  go¬ 
ing  constantly  if  the  corn  is  well  ma¬ 
tured.  This  is  a  dairy  section,  and  I  can 
see  six  silos  from  my  front  porch ;  only 
one  of  them  reports  any  moldy  silage, 
and  his  corn  was  over-ripe. 

Ohio.  h.  s.  BARTLES. 


6  6  IN  union  there  is  strength”  is  an  old  saying,  and  we 
might  add — “and  protection 

Craine  Silos  consist  of  3  walls  instead  of  one — an 
inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves  covered  by  thick, 
waterproofed  Craine  Silafelt,  and  an  outer  wall  of 
Crainelox  continuous  spiral  covering. 

This  union  of  a  strong  wall  running  up  and  down  with  another 
running  around,  gives  strength  and  protection  to  every  square 
inch  of  silo.  Craine  Silos  are  doubly  insured  against  wind  and  storm. 

The  inner  Silafelt  wall  between  two  wood  walls 
will  defend  your  silage  against  escaping  warmth  or 
incoming  cold  or  wet. 

Giants  of  strength  that  are  as  handsome  as  they 
are  strong.  No  unsightly  hoops  to  tinker  with  or 
neglect.  Craine  Silos  stay  put  and  keep  on  “Keep¬ 
ing  Silage  Good.” 

Send  for  literature  and  convince  yourself  that  it 
pays  to  build  a  silo  once  and  for  all. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO., 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or  itove 
•ilo.  If  twisted,  tipped 
or  eollnpsed,  c»n  be  re¬ 
built  Into  a  beautiful 
new  Craine  3- Wall  Silo 
at  about  12  the  price  of 
a  new  one.  All  the  old 
rraterial  (except  hoops, 
can  be  used.  We  buy 
the  hoops.  Send  for  our 

plan  of  r . 

ftjioa. 
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rebuilding  old 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH  M 


I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an- 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


UWOB  PUUlUJiUg,  UUIHIIV. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  fSSJS^d"0' 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wc 
man  ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  size 
No.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  tbeir  own  cost 
and  more  by  wbat  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer! 
and  save  money.  (21)  * 

ALBA  UGH- DOVER  CO.  t  2171  Marshall  B1.  Chicago 


[HOW  to 
1BU  l  L-D 
A 

FARM 

l  POWER! 
HOUSE! 


Expert  advice  every  farmer  should  have  on 
arranging  pulleys  and  bcits.  line  shafting 
and  governors;  how  to  install  gas  engines 
for  greatest  power;  floor  plans,  full  in¬ 
structions  how  to  build.  Blue  Prints  free 
for  anv  plan  you  select.  Couplet*-,  easy 
to  understand,  v  ry  valuable.  FREE  If 
you  send  ua  your  name.  Write  today. 

Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.. 

Dept,  39  cedar  Rapids,  lows, 


SIX 
POINTS 
OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


^"LOBE  SILOS  are  substantially 
built  to  keep  silage  prime,  allow 
the  farmer  to  use  the  full  capacity  of 
his  silo,  and  to  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  hitching  and  tinkering. 

The  Globej  extension  roof  insures  a  silo 
full  to  the  top. 

Globe  method  of  building  up  staves,  provides  a 
smooth,  strong  silo,  supported  in  every  direction  at 
every  given  point.  Stave  sections  are  put  together 
with  double  steel  splines  and  sealed  between  joints 
with  roofing  cement.  Thus  with  the  tongue  and 
groove  there  are  6  points  of  support  and  airtight¬ 
ness  insured  for  every  stave. 

Send  for  the  illustrated  Globe  Silo  Catalog 

Globe  Silo  Co. ,  2-1 2  W illow St.,  Sidney,  N. Y.  - 
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Seven  Little  Farming  Mistakes 

That  Were  Costing*  Me  $4200  a  Year 


Liming 


“I  had  never  fed  milk  or 
meat  food  to  my  poultry.  But 
when  it  came  to  figuring  up.- 
a  small  loss  on  each  fowl 
was  noticed.  A  change  to  beef 
scrap,  however,  produced  a 
profit  of  §10,  which  was  later 
raised  to  §11  by  the  feeding  of 
buttermilk, 

“Fifteen  years’  cropping  of 
scrub  wheat  had  never  yielded 
more  than  23  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  use  of  phosphates 
and  a  good  grade  of  hybrid 
wheat  boosted  my  yield  from 
21  bushels  to  47  bushels. 

“Continuous  cropping  of 
corn  for  three  years  yielded 
me  only  35  bushels  each  year 
to  the  acre.  A  three-year  ro¬ 
tation  of  corn  with  soy  beans, 
oats  and  clover  brought  me  fit; 
bushels. 

“I  didn’t  think  soy  beans 
needed  liming.  About  2.7  tons 
of  beans  to  the  acre  wasn't  so 
bad,  I  thought.  I  changed  my  mind, 
brought  me  7  tons  per  acre. 

“1  had  40  scrub  dairy  cows  and  but  one  cow 
of  good  breed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  my  rec¬ 
ords  showed  that  the  40  cows  had  eaVned  me  onlv 
§31  net  profit.  My  one  good  cow  iiad  alone 
brought  me  §31.25. 

“On  one  section  of  the  farm  I  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  .oats  continuously  for  four  years  and  aver¬ 
aged  about  23  bushels  per  acre.  1  rotated  oats 
and  cow  peas  and  got  40  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre. 

“I  was  beginning  to  get  disgusted  with  -aising 
hogs.  Then  I  adopted  this  ra  ion:  (  u-n  silage, 
cottonseed  meal  and  oat  straw  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  last  two  months  finishing  them  on 
blue  grass,  cottonseed  meal  and  the  last  of  the 
silage.  iOn  this  ration  they  started  the  season  at 
400  pounds  and  finished  at  800  pounds.” 

How  To  Avoid  Farming  Mistakes 

Others  farmers  are  daily  making  costly  mis¬ 
takes  which  they  could  easily  avoid — mistakes 
that  “eat  up”  their  time  and  cut  into  their 
profits.  Learning  to  avoid  these  mistakes  hv  first 
making  them  is  costly  business.  And  yet  many 
farmers  do  not  discover  tlieir  mistakes  until  they 
see  others  getting  bigger  and  better  crops  with 
less  expense  and  labor — others  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  wide  experience  of  our  foremost 
farming  successes  and  adopt  t he  successful  plans 
and  proved  methods  which  get  from  a  farm  ALL 
the  profit  that  it  holds. 

Ton.  too.  can  have  the  help  of  America's  great¬ 
est  farming  authorities — over  1O0  of  them. 
Through  Farm  Knowledge,  the  help  of  men  like 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt.  .1.  M.  Evvard,  Alva 
Agee,  E.  H.  Farrington,  Dean  Curtis,  C.  H. 
Eckles,  Dean  Jardine,  W.  8.  Cnrsa.  I-\  C.  Minkler 
and  C.  B.  Hutchinson — the  help  anti  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  tlies.-  experts  and  more  than 
100  other  farming  specialists  equally  as  success¬ 
ful  is  placed  before  you,  to 
steer  you  clear  of  '  wrong 
methods  they  have  learned  to  » -a  _ 

avoid  and  to  give  you  real 
da.v-In-and-day-ont  help  in 
every  branch  of  farming. 


Are  You  Making  Any 
of  the  Same  Mistakes  ? 

"Here  are  seven  mistakes  I 
was  making  year  after  year  on 
my  120-acre  farm.  Some  of 
them  seem  like  little  mistakes 
and  yet  I  figure  they  cost  me 
about  §4,200  each  year.  I've 
often  wondered  how  much 
other  farmers  with  larger 
farms  are  losing  each  year 
through  common  little  mis¬ 
takes  unknowingly  made.  At 
unite  a  cost  I  have  discovered 
these  seven  mistakes.  But  what 
a  saving  it  would  have  been  if 
I  had  been  told  beforehand 
just  how  to  avoid  them  instead 
of  learning  through  my  own 
Iiersoual  experience  at  the  cost 
of  many  days  of  wasted  work 
and  many  dollars  of  lost 
profits.” 


specialist  who  has  made  one 
branch  of  farming  his  life  work. 
One  grew  corn,  studied  all  about 
corn,  went  all  over  the  country 
investigating  corn  crops,  and 
after  many  years  of  experience 
and  study  became  a  recognized 
authority  on  corn  to  whom 
farmers  came  from  far  and  near. 

And  in  Farm  Knowledge 
every  single  branch  of  farming 
is  covered  by  a  specialist  who 
knows  his  business — a  farming 
expert  who  has  worked  just  as 
you  work,  who  has  faced  the 
same  problems  you  face,  and 
who  knows  from  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  real  financial  suc¬ 
cess  just  how  to  get  out  of  a 
farm  all  the  profit  that  it  holds. 
In  crop  raising,  live  stock  pro¬ 
ducing,  soil  improvement,  selec¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  irriga¬ 
tion,  domestic  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  and  in  farm  work  of 
every  kind  Farm  Knowledge 
offers  the  help  of  an  expert. 

You  are  shown  proved  methods  that  save  time, 
eliminate  all  possibility  of  loss,  cut  down  labor 
and  still  boost  your  returns  from  each  branch  of 
your  farm  work.  Each  day  brings  letters  from 
owners  of  Farm  Knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  giving  facts  and  figures  of  how  Farm 
Knowledge  has  saved  them  time  and  money  In 
crop  raising,  live  stock  producing  and  in  all  farm 
undertakings.  Farm  Knowledge  will  prove  just 
as  helpful  and  valuable  to  you  and  costs  no  more 
than  a  few  bu  iiels  of  corn. 

Interesting  Booklet 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  is  publishing  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  booklet  describing  Farm 
Knowledge.  It  is  called  "The  Secret  of  Success 
in  Farming”  anil  contains  a  good  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  farming  information  you  will  be  glad  to 
read.  Sample  pages  of 
Farm  Knowledge  ar 
also  shown  and  the 
contents  of  its  four 
big  volumes  of  2.000 
pages  are  given. 

Everyone  interested 
in  farming  should 
send  for  this  book¬ 
let.  It  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  F  a  r  m 
Knowledge  but  is 
also  chock  full  of 
helpful  facts  and 
pointers  about 
each  branch  of 
farming.  T  li  e 
coupon  will  bring 
your  copy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail,  postpnid. 

MAIL  THE 
COUPON  AT  ONCE. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Dept.  6GR73,  Chicago,  III. 


A  $50,000  Work 

At  a  cost  of  over  §50,000 
for  editorial  work  alone,  tie- 
successful  farming  experience 
of  recognized  authorities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  put 
within  the  covers  of  Farm 
Knowledge,  ready  for  you  to 
draw  upon.  Each  is  a  "prac¬ 
tical  experience”  expert  and 
not  a  theorist.  Each  is  a 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  Dept.  66R73,  CHICAGO.  III. 

.  Please  send  me  your  free  liooklet.  "The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farm¬ 
ing."  also  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Name 


Post  Office 

R.  F.  D. 

No . 


Box 

•No .  State. 


Street 
and  No. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  Quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  Weave  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory .  SatisfactionGuaran  teed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  tfallonsor  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radios  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST .  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 


PULLMAN 

VENTILATORS 


Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agents  Wanted. 

PtJIXMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFQ.  CO. 
201  W.  York  Ave.,  York,  l*a. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Neva  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Almost  Doubled  My  Milk  Production*’ — Says  Flcryd  Doud, 
Hannibal,  N.  Y,  He  has  made  a  scientific  test  with  “Bull 
Brand”  on  a  certain  number  of  his  cows.  The  test  proved  to 
him  that  “Bull  Brand”  almost  doubled  the  milk  production  of 
these  cows  in  the  short  period  of  three  weeks,  and  while  it  cost 
him  a  little  more  per  ton  than  the  feed  he  had  been  using  was 
far  cheaper  in  the  end,  based  on  results. 


Right  in  your  vicinity  feeders  are 
making  similar  records  with  “  Bull 
Brand.”  Ask  us  for  their  names. 

What  “  Bull  Brand  ”  is— 
a  clean  honest  feed,  containing  24% 
Protein  or  20.5%  digestible  protein; 
5%  Fat  or  4.5%  digestible  fat;  5()% 
Carbohydrates  and  only  12%  Fibre. 
It  is  a  scientifically  balanced  ration — 
sufficiently  bulky  to  avoid  digestive 
and  udder  troubles ;  with  the  maximum 
number  of  digestive  nutrients  and 
sufficient  digestible  protein  and  fat 
to  produce  a  maximum  milk  yield  of 
highest  butterfat  value  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  cow.  Made  from  such  digestible 
and  nutritious  feeding  materials  as 
Dried  Brewers’  Grains.  Old  Process  Oil 
Meal,  Cottonseed  Meal.  Corn  Gluten 
Feed,  Cocoanut  Meal,  Ground  Barley, 


Wheat  Bran,  Wheat  Middlings.  Corn 
Hominy  Feed,  and  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  fine  table  salt.  It  can  be  fed 
with  the  usual  roughages — no  extra 
feedingstuffs  required. 

Try  It  on  Our  “  Make  Good  ** 
Guarantee 

Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  dupli¬ 
cate  the  results  which  other  feeders 
are  obtaining  with  "  Bull  Brand.” 
Here  is  our  guarantee;  41  Feed  *  Bull 
Brand  ’  to  three  or  more  of  your 
cows  in  accordance  with  our  direc¬ 
tions.  If  the  results  of  this  test  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  we 
will  refund  your  money  for  the  feed 
you  used.” 

Start  feeding  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration  today  for  more  and  richer 
milk,  better  cows  and  greater  profits. 


Where  a  lower  priced  feed  thou  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  is  desired,  use 
Hi-Test  Dairy  feed;  for  live  stock  vse  Bull  Brand  Stock  Feed;  for  poul¬ 
try  Red-E-Brand  Poultry  Feeds. 

MARITIME  TRADING  CORPORATION,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


et  a  WITTE 

I  will  ship  you  any]KFRO^bFl\IF 

style  WITTE-2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12.* 

16,  22  or  30  H-P.— Stationary,  tr g-t  w jk-r w-i 
Portable.SawKig—oraLever  r,l\lTI  T*. 

Control  Drag  Saw  on  short 

notice.  Cash  or  Easy  Terras.  Tell  me 
WHAT  you  want  and  WHEN.  Latest  j 
improvements— lower  priees.  Any¬ 
thing  you  want  in  the  Engine  line,  j 

Catalog  FREE 


BOSCH  Ignition 


Arm- Swing 
Lever  Control 


Write  for  prices  on  all  styles  WITTE, 
with  BOSCH  Standard  Magneto.  It’s  High-Tension— 
I  only  successful  ignition  for  kerost 
‘asy  to  operate.  Lowest  priced  H. 

_ Direct— Big  Saving-Quick  Servic 

by  return  mail.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  Clty.Mo.  1891  Empire  Bldg.PIttsburgh.Pa. 


I 


Bruised  Knee,  Bog  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Wind  Puff 

and  Similar  Blemishes  are  Quickly  Reduced  with 

Cl 


ABSORBINE 

0  m  TRADE  MARK  RED.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


•ih, 


It  is  powerfully  penetrating,  soothing,  cooling  and  healing  strengthens  and  in¬ 
vigorates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons;stops  lameness  and  allays  pain;  takes  out 
soreness  and  inflammation;  reduces  swellings  and  soft  bunches.  It  is  mild  in  its 
action  and  pleasant  to  use. 

ABSORBINE  does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  used. 

HOC  ARCnPRINP  to  reduce  Bursal  Enlargements,  Bog  Spavins,  Thor- 
HDwU  I  eughpins,  Puffs,  Shoe  Boils,  Capped  Hocks,  Swollen 
Glands,  Infiltrated  Parts,  Thickened  Tissues,  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Enlarged  Veins, 
Painful  Swellings  and  Affections;  to  reduce  any  strain  or  lameness;  to  repair  strained 
ruptured  tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles;  to  strengthen  any  part  that  needs  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  “E” 

Your  druggist  can  supply  you  with  ABSORBINE,  or  we  will  send  you  a  bottle  postpaid  for  $2.50. 
Write  us  if  you  have  a  case  requiring  special  directions  or  about  which  you  would  like  information. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


rtien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  II.  JSf. - Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  and 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass.  10  to  18c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  14  to  18c;  hindquarters,  IS  to 
24c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  20c;  heavy.  18% 
to  iOc;  Spring  lambs,  32  to  34c;  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  27  to  30c ;  mutton.  15  to  ISc ; 
veals,  '28  to  30c. 

Live  fowls.  36  to  38c;  live  broilers,  lb., 
35  to  37c;  live  ducks,  35  to  36c;  live 
geese,  33  to  34c;  live  turkeys,  50  to  55c; 
eggs,  fresh  laid,  65  to  75c;  creamery  but¬ 
ter.  lb.  prints,  66c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
State,  31%  to  32c. 

Beets,  14-qt.  bkt..  45  to  50c;  carrots, 
hu..  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  No.  1.  $2.25  to 
$2  50  per  bn.;  ordinary,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
potatoes,  bu..  $2.60  to  $2.70:  parsnips, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  turnips,  white.  14-qt. 
bkt..  80c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  lb..  5  to  6c ; 
Winter  squash,  per  100  lbs..  $2  50  to  $3. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $6  to  $8  :  Kings. 
$7.50  to  $8;  Greenings.  $9  to  $10:  fancy, 
per  bn..  $2.75  to  $3  ;  No.  1  stock.  $2  to 
$2  50;  ordinary,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1  75 

Beans,  med.  hand  picked,  per  100  lbs, 
$6;  white  marrow.  $10;  red  and  white 
kidney,  $12;  pea.  $6;  Imperials,  $10 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers.  75  lbs.  up.  ISc; 
No.  2.  17c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  ISc; 
No.  2.  17c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.  15c; 
horse  hides,  each  $9  to  $10;  sheep  skins, 
each.  $2  to  $3;  calf.  No.  i.  8  to  14  lbs.. 
50c;  No.  2.  48c;  No.  1  calf,  over  14  lbs.. 
30c;  No.  2.  28c. 

Wool,  unwashed,  med..  40  to  45c;  fine 
fleeced,  50  to  55c. 

Hay  and  straw-  Hay.  ton.  $28  to  $33; 
straw,  loose,  $12  to  $14  for  oat ;  $15  for 
wheat;  $14  for  rye. 

Wheat.  $2  35  to  $2  40  per  bu. ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  $1.75  to  $1.78;  oats,  white, 
$1;  rye.  $1.50  to  $1.55. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  12  to  15c;  med., 
$  to  10c;  lamb.  lb..  26c;  pork.  lb..  21c; 
veal.  30c;  common.  15c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb.  40c;  dressed,  lb..  60c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  37c;  dressed,  lb..  50c; 
fowls,  live,  42  to  45c;  dressed.  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb..  50c ;  dressed,  lb..  80  to 
flOo;  rabbits,  live.  each.  $1;  dressed,  lb, 
40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  70  to  75c;  eggs.  65 
to  70c ;  duck  eggs.  90c. 

Beans,  bu..  $5  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.30;  carrots,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
lb..  3  to  4c ;  per  head.  10  to  15c;  onions, 
bu..  $3.25;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $2  50;  popcorn,  bn.  $2.50; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  90c ;  turnips,  bu .  8125; 
Winter  squash,  lb..  3c;  apples,  bu..  $1.50. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $34 ;  bay.  No  1. 
$34:  No.  2.  $30  to  $32;  No.  3.  $22  to 
$28;  Timothy,  $34;  straw,  rye.  ton.  $18; 
oat,  ton.  $18;  wheat.  $18;  oats,  per  bu.. 
95  to  98c. 

BINGHAMTON. 

Cow  hides,  green,  No.  1.  ISc;  bull.  No. 
1,  15c;  horse  bides.  No.  1.  $s ;  veal  skins. 
$4  to  $7.50;  dairy  skins.  $2.50  to  $3  50. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  37e;  dressed,  lb.,  42c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb..  ISc :  dressed,  lb  .  58c ; 
squabs,  per  pair.  SOc ;  broilers,  live,  ISc; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42c. 

Butter,  lb.  prints,  68c  ;  cheese,  lb..  33c  ; 
eggs.  60c. 

Cabbage,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  carrots,  bu..  75c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75;  onions,  bu..  $2.75  to 
$3;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  apples,  bu  .  $3  50  to  $4. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET. 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  33c ;  pigs,  each.  $3.50 
to  $6;  pork,  per  cwt  .  $19  to  $23;  per 
lb..  18  to  25c;  ham,  lb..  3S  to  40c;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  35c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c:  dressed.  3$e ; 
geese,  live.  32c ;  dressed.  35c :  ducks,  live, 
lb..  30c;  dressed,  lb..  35c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb..  45c ;  dressed,  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 

35c. 

Eggs,  62c;  duck  eggs,  70c;  butter,  lb., 

09c. 

Buttermilk,  qt.,  6c;  cream,  qt  .  90c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c;  milk,  qt.,  10c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.10;  beans,  lb..  10c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.10; 
cabbage,  lb..  7c ;  onions,  peck.  75c :  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  $2;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c; 
turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  honey,  lb..  30e ; 
hickory  nuts,  qt.,  23c ;  buckwheat  flour, 

Gc.  M.  B.  D. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  season  again  promises  mild,  but 
there  has  been  too  much  cold  weather, 
both  here  and  South,  to  permit  of  much 
reduction  in  prices.  Hay  is  easier  since 
the  snow  went  down,  and  butter  and  eggs 
would  go  ofT  but  for  the  demand  for 
them.  Potatoes  are  still  scarce  and  will 
not  be  easy  right  away.  Quite  a  number 
of  leading  vegetables  are  higher  than  last 
week.  Quotations: 


BUTTER — Cn  EESE — EGGS. 

Butter  firm.  Creamery.  61  to 
dairy,  52  to  ;>Se ;  crocks,  46  to  57c : 
mon.  40  to  42c;  oleomargarine.  29  t< 
<  heese  easy.  Daisies.  31  to  32c; 
horns,  33  to  35c;  Swiss,  40  to  60c. 
0ils1l<k'1-  White  hennery.  51  to  54c; 
and  Western  candled,  51  to  52c;  stc 
45  to  46c*. 

POULTRY — RABBITS. 

Five  poultry  steady.  Fowl,  36  to 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  ducks,  42  to 
geese,  _0  to  25c.  Dressed  poultry— 


key,  53  to  57o ;  capons.  42  to  54c ;  fowl, 
32  to  38c ;  roosters.  28  to  29e.  Rabbits 
dull.  .Tacks,  pair,  85c  to  $1;  cottontails, 
30  to  50c. 

APPLES — POTATOES. 

Apples  steady.  Reds.  bu..  $2.75  to  $3; 
greens.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  common.  $1.50  to 
$1  ;  fancy  Western,  box.  $2.75  to  $4. 
Potatoes  scarce,  Choice,  bu..  $3  to  $3.30; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper.  $3  to  $3.25; 
Bermudas,  bbl.,  $15  to  $18. 

*  BEANS — ONIONS. 

Beans  dull ;  unchanged.  Kidneys,  cwt., 
$12  to  $14;  marrows.  $11.50  to  $12;  pea 
and  medium  $8  to  $8.50,  Onions  steady. 
Yellow,  sack.  $4.50  to  $6 :  homegrown, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  crate.  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS. 

Strawberries,  scarce;  qt..  75  to  S5c; 
cranberries,  bbl..  $4.50  to  $5 ;  oranges, 
weak;  box,  $4.75  to  $7.50;  lemons,  $5.50 
to  $5.75;  grapefruit.  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
bananas,  firm  ;  bunch.  $4  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  steady.  Beets,  hu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  $2  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  $2 
to  $2.50;  spinach,  $2.25  to  $2  50;  white 
turnips,  82.50  to  $2.75;  string  beans, 
hamper.  $5  to  $7 :  cabbage,  cwt.,  $4  to 
$6;  Hubbard  squash.  84  to  $5;  cauli¬ 
flower.  crate,  $2  50  to  $3;  celery,  bunch, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $4; 
lettuce,  hothouse,  box.  50  to  75c :  iceberg, 
crate.  $2.50  to  83.50;  endive,  Belgium, 
lb..  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  Mexican,  box, 
83.50  to  $4 ;  rutabagas,  bbl.,  $2.75  to 
$3.25. 

SWEETS. 

Maple  sugar,  lb..  18  to  25c;  syrup,  gal., 
32  25  to  $2.50 ;  honev,  light,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  dark.  32  to  33c. 

Feed. 

ITay — Timothy,  grades,  baled,  ton.  $32 
to  $39;  clover  mix.  $29  to  $31  :  wheat 
bran,  carlots.  higher:  ton.  $48.50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $53  50;  red  dog.  $66.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $73.50:  oilmeal.  $71.50;  hom¬ 
iny.  $05  ;  oat  feed.  $30 ;  gluten,  $74  :  rye 
middlings,  $53.  J.  W.  C. 


Eoston  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  64  to  05e ;  medium  to 
good,  58  to  62c ;  storage,  58  to  62c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  60  to  62c;  gathered,  best 
54  to  55c;  common  to  good,  50  to  53c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens.  36  to  30e ;  roosters,  22  to 
25c;  fowls,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  52  to  55c:  fair  to  good. 
40  to  ISc ;  fowls.  34  to  42c ;  chickens, 
best.  45  to  48c;  fair  to  good.  32  to  40c; 
ducks.  35  to  38c ;  geese.  28  to  SOc  ;  squabs, 
doz..  $6  to  $12. 

APPLES 

Greening,  $4  to  $6;  Baldwin.  $5.50  to 
$8.50 ;  Spv,  $4  to  $7  :  Ben  Davis,  $3  to 
$4.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $5  to 
$6.50 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $4.  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  bu. 
box.  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  radishes,  bu..  $1.75 
to  $2;  squash,  ton.  $90  to  $100;  onions, 
100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
lb.,  40  to  SOc ;  turnips,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  $11  to  $15:  oxen.  $9  to  $11; 
cows,  $8  to  $10.50;  calves,  best.  $18  to 
$21;  common  to  good.  .',12  to  $16;  sheep, 
$8  to  $14  :  lambs,  $14  to  $18-  hogs.  $14.50 
to  $19.  Milch  cows,  best  $150  to  $200; 
common  to  good,  $65  to  $125. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  prints.  76  to  77e;  tub.  fancy.  68 
to  70c;  good  to  choice,  60  to  63c;  packing 
■stock,  37  to  39c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  57  to  59c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  47  to  55c ;  lower  grades,  42  to 
45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  37  to  40e ;  roosters.  25  to  26c; 
ducks,  40  to  46c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  58  to  59c* ;  common  to 
good.  50  to  55c;  fowls.  33  to  38c;  roosters, 
28  to  29c;  broilers.  50  to  60c;  ducks.  30 
to  :33c ;  geeso,  27  to  33c ;  capons,  48  to 
55c. 

POTATOES 

Pennsylvania.  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.40; 
New  York,  $5  to  $5.25;  sweet  potatoes, 
bi:.,  $1.25  to  $2.40. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  old.  ton,  $75  to  $85;  new.  bu. 
bkt..  $2  to  $2.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$6.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl  .  $4  to  89.50;  box,  $1.50  to 
$4.25;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt..  65  to  85c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  2,  $42  to  $43;  No. 
3,  $41  to  $42;  clover,  mixed,  $40  to  $44. 


Straw,  rye,  $20  to  $21 ;  oat  'and  wheat, 
$15  to  $17. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  lb . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 

Ham,  lb . 

Pork  loins,  lb . 

Tripe,  lb . 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.... 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  head . 


.  12 
.  65 
.  45 
.  40 
.  35 
.  35 
.  30 


.  50 


.  30 
.  10 
.  10 
.  10 
.  15 


to  74c 
to  75c 
to  48c 
to  SOc 
to  45o 
to  40c 
to  35c 
16c 
to  60c 
to  8c 
to  75c 
to  12c 
to  12c 
to  15e 
to  30c 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH  12,  1920. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  March.  $3.36  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  40  to 
42c;  chickens.  23  to  26c;  roosters,  17  to 
19c  ;  turkeys.  40  to  45c ;  ducks,  35  to  50c  ; 
geese,  20  to  22c. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  67  @  67M 

GooU  to  Choice  .  64  @  66  * 

Lower  Gnules . . .  52  @  57 

Storage,  best .  62  @  62 

Fairtogood .  46  @  55 

City  made  . .  38  @  43 

Dairy,  best  .  65  @  66 

Common  to  good  .  44  @  62 

Packing  Slock .  35  @  39 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  30  @  31 

Good  to  choice .  28>8>  @  2*.*t$ 

Bklms,  best .  19  21 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  53  @  54 

Medium  togood .  . .  46  @  50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  52  @  53 

Common  to  good .  45  @  47 

Gathered,  best,  white/ .  50  @  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  @  48 

Lower  grades . . .  40  @  43 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 1100  @14  50 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11  00 

Cows .  3  50  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  22  Oo  @24  00 

Culls . 10  00  @16  00 

Hoes . 14  50  @16  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 8  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 17  00  @20  00 


PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  50 

Fairtogood .  44 

Chickens  cm.'.ci*  lu .  46 

Fair  to  Good .  35 

Fowls .  30 

Capons .  50 

Roosters . 27 

Ducks  . 34 

Geese .  25 

Squabs,  dox .  2  50 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 


Calves,  best .  29 

Com.  to  good .  22 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  6  00 

Pork,  heavy .  15 

Light .  20 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 11  00 

Pea  . . 7  00 

Medium  . 7  75 

Red  Kidney . . . 14  00 

White  Kidney, . 15  00 

V’ el  low  Kyn  .  8  75 

Lima.  California . 12  50 


@  52 

@  48 

@  48 

@  42 

@  40 

@  62 
@  28 
@  41 

@  31 

@13  00 


@  30 

w 1  27 
@14  00 
@  18 
@  23 


@11  75 

@  7  75 
@  8  00 
@14  50 
@15  50 
@  9  00 
@12  75 


FRUITS, 


Apples.  Winesap,'bbl .  4  50  @8  00 

Albemarle .  4  00  @10  50 

York  Imperial .  8  50  @  650 

Greening . 4  uo  @1100 

King .  4  50  @  8  00 

Baldwin .  4  50  @9  50 

Common .  2  00  @  3  U0 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box .  2  5u  w  3  75 

Winesap,  box .  2  50  <a  4  25 

Spit/.,  box . .  2  00  Ui  4  00 

Newtown,  box.... .  2  00  @  3  25 

Delicious,  box .  2  50  @4  75 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  @  8  25 

Lemons,  box  . 5  50  d  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  50  @  5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6  00  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  65  @  75 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  180  lbs .  1  00  @11  00 

Maine.  165  lbs .  8  50  @9  25 

State.  180  lbs  . 9  25  @  9  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Anise,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  50  @5  50 

Cabbage— ton  . 60  00  @  80  00 

New ,  bu.  bk . . . ■  ....••« ...  2  25  '4  2,5 

Lettuce,  half  bbl.  basket .  I  00  @  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  00 

Squash,  new.bu .  3  00  @  5  U0 

Old,  bbl .  5  00  @  6  110 

Kgs  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @6  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  *"  3  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  5  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  2  00  ®  6  00 

Peppers,  bu  .  3  00  @  8  00 

ltomalne.bu . . . . .  150  @  2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  65 

Spinach,  bu . 2  IK)  @2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 5  00  «o  8  00 

Garlic,  lb .  .  15  @  25 

Peas,  bu . .  9  00  @  11  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  00  @  6  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  48  00  @52  00 

No.  2  . t7  00  @49  00 

No.  3  .  44  00  @46  00 

Shipping . 40  00  @  43  00 

Clover. mixed .  44  00  w50  0" 

Straw,  Rye.. . 30  00  @35  <  0 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MOVEMENT  OF  OLD  VEGETABLES  STILL 

HAMPERED  BY  TRANSPORTATION  CON¬ 
DITIONS  AND  PRICE  TREND  IS  STRONG 

I  he  effect,  of  a  long,  hard  Winter  is 
shown  still  in  the  slowness  with  which 
reserve  supplies  from  producing  sections 
are  reaching  the  markets.  Car  shortage 
is  still  complained  of  in  some  sections. 
Ri'ices  are  irregular,  differing  consider¬ 
ably  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  more  than  the  usual  wide  range 
between  city  and  country  quotations. 

POTATO  STOCKS  LIMITED 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  leading  feature.  They 
comprise  nearly  one-third  of  the  carlot 
shipments  of  the  season.  The  market 
situation  is  critical  as  the  Spring  season 
opens,  because  nobody  can  tell  what  will 
happen  when  shipments  can  go  forward 
without  danger  of  freezing.  Then  it  will 
soon  appear  whether  there  are  potatoes 
enough  to  force  prices  down  or  whether 
there  is  a  shortage,  to  be  followed  by  still 
higher  values.  Last  year  there  was  quite 
a  large  reserve  stock,  tut.  the  market 
absorbed  it  well  enough  until  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  old  stock  became  poor  and  new 
Southern  stock  appeared  in  quantity.  Old 
potatoes  are  in  lighter  reserve  supply 
this  seasou.  The  crop  was  fifteen  per 
ceut  lighter,  although  the  shortage  was 
chiefly  in  the  West.  Shipments  have 
been  greater  than  for  last  season  up  to 
the  middle  of  March.  Losses  from  freez¬ 
ing  were  quite  heavy.  Evidently,  the  re¬ 
maining  supply  must  be  less  than  last 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  prices  are  high  enough  to 
attract  all  the  available  supplies  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Last  year  iu  the  middle  of  March 
city  wholesale  prices  for  large  lots  were 
$1.50  to  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  in  the  Eastern 
markets  and  $1.05  to  $1.90  in  the  West, 
while  the  present  range  is  $4.8o  to  $0.10 
in  the  East  and  $5  to  $5.50  in  Western 
markets. 

FOREIGN  SUPPLIES  UNSATISFACTORY 

The  high  prices  are. attracting  potatoes 
even  from  Europe,  but  the  imported  stock 
is  poorly  graded  aud  of  varieties  not  pop¬ 
ular  in  American  markets.  One  lot  of 
about  0,000  bushels  from  Denmark  was 
refused  on  account  of  its  diseased  con¬ 
dition.  Ndt  euough  foreign  stock  is  in 
sight  to  affect  the  general  market. 

.Southern  potatoes  will  begin  next 
mouth,  but  they  are  late  this  season  and 
uo  great  amount  of  them  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  until  May  aud  June.  Unless  the 
old  northern  stock  exceeds  all  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  remaining  supply  should  work 
off  fairly  well  before  new  potatoes  fully 
occupy  the  markets.  The  most  difficult 
time  probably  will  be  iu  June  when  old 
potatoes  become  poor  and  new  stock  is 
ahundaut  from  Maryland  and  Yii'ginia. 

LIGHT  RESERVES  OF  ONIONS 

The  position  of  old  onions  is  less  doubt¬ 
ful.  Nobody  believes  there  is  .  any  great 
supply  left.  There  may  be  quite  an 
amount  remaining  from  the  big  California 
crop,  of  which  1.000  cars  or  more  were 
reported  stored  in  the  East.  Some  of 
these  holdings  of  old  onions  may  be 
caught  in  a  weak  market  when  Texas 
onions  become  abundant  next  month. 
Eastern  yellow  onions  range  around  80 
per  100  lbs.,  compared  with  $3.25  to  $4.25 
a  year  ago.  Last  year  there  was  quite  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  middle  of  March  when 
the  shortage  of  the  Texas  crop  became 
known.  The  advance  was  quite  well 
sustained  for  good  stock  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  season,  ranging  from  $4  to 
85  iu  April.  No  such  rise  is  to  be  looked 
for  this  year.  The  Texas  crop  may  be 
twice  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  Old  stock 
would  be  doing  well  to  hold  present  val¬ 
ues,  which  are  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year  and  three  times  as  high  as  two 
years  ago. 

OLD  CABBAGE  DOING  WELL 

In  the  middle  of  March  last  year  old 
cabbage  had  started  on  its  Spring  rise  of 
$35  per  ton  and  reached  $100  to  $125  a 
mouth  later.  The  jump  was  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  long  keeping  stock  and  the 
light  volume  of  selling  shipments.  Con¬ 
ditions  do  not  indicate  such  an  upward 
price  movement  this  year.  The  price  is 
already  high  at  $75  to  $100  per  ton.  and 
Southern  shipments  have  been  twice  as 
heavy  this  spring  as  a  year  ago.  Further 
advances  in  price  might  attract  consider¬ 
able  stock  from  Europe. 

APPLE  VALUES  FIRM 

Apples  are  selling  a  little  higher.  Top 
grades  of  Baldwins  bring  $8  to  $9  and 
inferior  lines  $4  to  $9.  wholeesale.  in 
leading  markets.  Both  boxed  and  bar¬ 
relled  apples  are  not  far  from  the  range 
of  prices  prevailing  a  year  ago,  when  the 
keen  demand  from  the  recently  opened 
foreign  markets  had  lifted  apple  values 
here.  g.  b.  f. 


“Well.  Willie,  are  you  very  good  to 
your  little  sister?”  asked  the  frieud  of 
the  family.  “Sure.”  replied  Willie.  "I 
even  eat  her  candy  ’cause  it  always  makes 
her  sick.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Well,  doctor,  do  you  think  it  is  any¬ 
thing  serious?”  “Oh,  not  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  boil  on  the  back  of  your  neck, 
hut  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  an  eye  on 
it.” — Credit  Lost. 
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The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Abundant  Power 
Demands  a  Tractor  Magneto 


j'Vbundant  power  means  complete  ignition  of  any  grade  of 
fuel  securing  the  full  force  of  'the  explosion  at  the  instant 
(when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  power  stroke. 

The  New  Hart  Parr  gets  its  abundant  power  for  threes 
plows  from  the  intense,  hot  spark  delivered  by  a  K-W 
Magneto. 

This  magneto  is  designed  specially  for  tractor  service — 
ito  produce  a  sure  spark  at  low  speeds — to  stand  the  severe 
conditions  of  farm  work — to  give  reliable  service  without 
expert  attention. 

The  longer  a  firm  has  built  tractors  the  more  certain  you 
are  to  find  them  using  K-W  Magnetos. 

When  you’re  looking  for  power  in  a  tractor  see  that  the 
magneto  bears  the  K-W  trade  mark. 


l«AOt 


Send  for  free  hook  of  T fac¬ 
tor  and  Magneto  information, 
22  rages — Illustrated. 


IGNITION  C?> 


Cleveland  Ohio.  U.5A. 


2827  Chester 

Ave. 


TRADE 


MARK 


Fires  Any  Fuel — Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop 


The  Blade  that  Made  the 
Handle  Famous 


31/4 

inch 

Blade 


If  your  deal¬ 
er  cannot 
supply  you, 
send  40c  in 
cash  or 
stamps  and 
his  name  for 
this  fully  guarar 
teed  all  stee 
pocket  knife. 


Allen  Cutlery  Co. 

S  Wisner  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Bumper  Crops  with  LIME 

A  fertile  field  with  its  tremendous  yield  is  a  farmer’s  pride 
and  brings  in  the  big  money.  Release  the  natural  fertilizer 
in  the  soil  and  make  it  rich  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone.  Corrects  acidity  and  shows  results  the  first 
harvest.  Ground  fine,  high  test  95  %  carbonates  and  furnace 
dried.  No  waste.  Prices  right — you  may  be  disappointed 
in  delivery  if  you  wait.  Order  now! 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  “June  shade”  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.  Try  it!  It  paysl 

Dandelion 

_  BRAND  f 

ButtePEolor 

gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
all  laws.  6mair  bottle  costs  few  cents 
a*  any  store.  Enough  to  oolor  500  lbfl; 


Gates 


n 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will  . 
mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid. 
Quotes  prices  ower  than  it  costa  you  to  build  homemade  all 
wood  Kates.  Can't- Sag  Gates  are  the  only  farm  gates  Lbataro 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  AMVWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

Always  hang  straight  and  true. 

Never  sa(?.  drag  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
board  double  bolted  between  eight  angle  steel  up¬ 
rights.  Self-locking  hinges— won’t  injure  stock — easily 

repaired — outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wire  orgaapipe  gates. 

Goat  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  free  Catalog  today. 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  President 

ROWE  MF6.  CO..  1901  Adams  St., 


Nearly 


ALVIN  V. 
ROWE. 
President* 


March  20,  1920 

Heatless  Brooders 

Do  you  think  a  heatless  brooder  is  prac¬ 
tical  or  not?  I  intend  to  incubate  50 
eggs  in  March  and  must  brood  the  chicks 
artificially,  as  I  have  only  Leghorn  hens 
this  year.  If  chicks  can  be  raised  that 
way,  I  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble 
than  a  heated  brooder.  If  they  cannot, 
would  a  hover  be  satisfactory  for  a 
small  number  of  chicks?  >  This  is  the 
third  year  I  have  been  keeping  chicks,  but 
I  am  green  about  brooders,  because  I  have 
always  used  hens  before.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

Heatless  brooders  are  entirely  practi¬ 
cable  after  the  beginning  of  warm  weather 
and  for  small  numbers  of  chicks.  They 
require  more  attention  and  more  skill  in 
their  management  than  heated  ones,  how¬ 
ever,  and  are  not  suited  to  those  who  must 
leave  their  chicks  to  themselves  over  long 
periods  of  time.  The  small,  lamp-heated 
hovers  are  also  very  satisfactory  for  flocks 
of  from  50  to  300  chicks  and  are,  per¬ 
haps.  safer  in  ordinary  hands  than  the 
fireless  brooders.  The  writer  has  reared 
many  hundred  chicks  without  artificial 
heat,  keepiug  as  many  as  100  or  more  in 
a  single  flock,  but  he  cannot  recommend 
the  practice  unreservedly  to  the  novice 
who  has  not  learned  how.  A  semi-heat¬ 
less  brooder,  or  one  in  which  a  jug  of  hot 
water  is  made  to  furnish  the  desired 
warmth,  is  also  entirely  feasible  for  such 
a  flock  as  you  propose  to  raise.  This  jug 
may  be  filled  with  hot  water  once  or  twice 
daily  and  at  night,  and  opportunity  given 
the  chicks  t:<>  huddle  about  it  in  an  en¬ 
closed  box  with  outside  run.  To  one  ac 
customed  to  raising  chicks,  there  should 
be  no  serious  difficulty  in  caring  for  a 
flock  of  50  without  any  other  artificial 
beat.  M.  b.  D. 


Co-operation  for  Selling  Eggs 

Several  of  my  neighbors  and  myself,  if 
we  put  our  flocks  together,  would  have 
around  10.000  laying  hens,  all  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  ship  all  our  eggs  to  New  York 
commission  men,  and.  of  course,  frequent¬ 
ly  have  trouble  about  proper  returns. 
Wouldn't,  it  be  more  profitable  for  us  if 
we  put  our  shipments  together  and  ship 
direct  to  some  hotel  or  large  restaurant, 
as  we  could  make  a  contract  to  furnish  a 
large  number  of  eggs  at  a  time?  In  this 
way  we  could  save  the  5  per  cent  com 
mission.  Could  you  advise  us  how  to  go 
about  making  such  an  agreement,  and  how 
we  could  get  the  names  of  t-.mic  reliable 
people  who  would  buy  our  eggs  the  year 
around?  Would  it  he  profitable  to  pack 
eggs  in  dozen  cartons  and  ship  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocer?  How  much  more  would  we 
have  to  get  for  eggs  done  up  this  way 
over  highest  wholesale  quotations  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  extra  labor  and  cartons? 

Delaware.  wesley  HEEBXER. 

The  chief  advantage  of  co-operation 
among  farmers  is  being  able  to  buy  and 
sell  in  quantities,  and  in  having  a  stand¬ 
ard  grade  for  their  products.  In  this  ease 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  their  eggs 
graded  and  tested,  and  every  member  un¬ 
derstand  the  requirements  of  “fancy 
white.”  which  is  the  grade  that  brings  the 
highest  price. 

Hotel  trade  is  very  exacting,  and  not 
always  satisfactory  even  as  near  by  as  we 
are.  and  if  in  Delaware,  I  think  I  would 
prefer  one  of  the  big  milk  distributors, 
who  maintain  branch  stores  all  over  the 
city,  to  hotel  or  commission  dealers.  They 
will  pay  a  small  premium  if  sure  of  the 
mark.  It  is  much  more  important  to  he 
able  to  guarantee  quality  than  it  is  quan¬ 
tity.  With  all  the  best  trade  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  electric  light  now  to  control 
production  and  furnish  your  supply  in 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter. 

I  doubt  if  you  can  find  anyone  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  two  cents  that  it  would 
cost  each  dozen  to  pack  in  cartons,  be¬ 
sides,  most  of  those  using  cartons  have 
their  own  name  on  them.  Write  to  Cor¬ 
nell  University  '  for  information  as  to 
forming  the  co-operative  association,  as 
Prof.  Rice  has  been  out  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  recently  and  studied  their  associa¬ 
tions  which  are  able  to  give  their  mem¬ 
bers  tiie  top  market  of  New  York  City 
over  3.000  miles  away.  To  hold  their 
market  after  they  get  it.  it  takes  continual 
effort  in  testing,  grading  and  packing. 

FLOYD  Q.  WLIITE. 


Egg-eating  Hens 

What  is  a  good  remedy  for  chickens 
that  eat  their  eggs?  E.  B. 

New  York. 

See  that  the  chickens  have  plenty  of 
crushed  oyster  shells  before  them  and 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  if  available,  so 
that  the  shells  may  be  strong  and  resist¬ 
ant  to  slight  pecks  from  the  hens’  beaks. 
See  to  it,  also,  that  they  have  animal 
food,  such  as  beef  scrap,  in  their  ration 
in  sufficient  amount,  about  20  per  cent 
of  mash  food  given,  feed  a  variety  of 
foods,  including  fresh  vegetable  or  green 
stuff,  and  give  the  birds  all  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  range  and  exercise  possible,  to 
the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  turning  them 
loose  from  their  poultry-house  to  get  them 
interested  in  something  besides  their  eggs. 
Other  measures  are  to  darken  the  nests 
and  so  arrange  them  that  the  hens  can¬ 
not  sit  upon  the  edges  and  peck  at  the 
eggs  already  laid.  Occasionally  nests 
have  to  be  so  constructed  with  slopiug 
floors  that  the  eggs  roll  out  of  sight  be¬ 
neath  a  projecting  ledge  at  one  side  as 
soon  as  they  are  pecked  at.  M.  u.  d. 
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Reds  Out  of  Place 

The  article  on  page  70,  defending  the 
Leghorns  against  the  Reds,  shows  quite 
conclusively  that  the  former  are  more 
profitable  where  one  sells  to  a  white  egg 
market.  If  those  eggs  had  been  sold  in 
Boston,  or  almost  any  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  market,  the  story  would  have  been 
different,  for  while  New  York  craves 
white,  not  only  in  eggs,  but  also  in  green 
corn,  meal  and  turnips,  Boston  desires 
gemething  of  richer  color;  yellow  green 
corn,  yellow  meal,  yellow  turnips  and 
brown  eggs  are  her  choice  every  time. 
Why  New  York  prefers  little  white  eggs, 
such  as  Leghorns  lay,  to  big  brown  ones, 
such  as  Bocks  and  Reds  lay,  is  hard  for 
New  Englanders  to  understand. 

A  while  back  I  had  a  talk  with  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  meat  and  egg  busi¬ 
ness  about  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
for  years.  He  held  the  opinion  that  New 
Yorkers  had  been  educated  to  demand  the 
white  eggs  by  the  white  egg  producers,  for 
the  reason  that  the  white  egg  could  be 
produced  more  cheaply  than  the  'brown 
eggs.  Again,  he  said,  the  packers  pre¬ 
ferred  the  white  to  the  brown  because 
they  were  more  easily  graded,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  brown  eggs  are  not  uniform 
in  color,  varying  from  light  to  dark 
brown.  But  whatever  the  reason  may 
be  for  New  York’s  white  egg  whim,  the 
fact  remains  that  white  eggs  are  at  a 
premium  there,  and  brown  eggs  are  at  a 
premium  in  New  England.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  hens  raised  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  districts  are  Leghorns 
testifies  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
poultry  raisers  in  choosing  a  breed.  Also. 
New  England  poultry  keepers  deserve 
congratulations  for  good  sense  in  keeping 
Rocks  and  Reds  to  cater  to  the  sensible 
demand  of  New  England  housewives  for 
big.  brown  eggs. 

I  attended  a  poultry  show  and  institu¬ 
tion  at  the  State  College  a  few  years  ago, 
given  by  the  short-course  students.  They 
had  a  poultry  show  in  which  were  300 
birds  sent  in  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Out  of  300,  just  three  were  White 
Leghorns.  The  speaker  of  the  day  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Cornell  University. 
The  collection  of  birds  seemed  odd  to 
him.  He  said  that  in  a  show  of  that 
size  at  Cornell  he  would  expect  to  find 
the  order  reversed,  namely,  all  white  Leg¬ 
horns  but  three. 

But  all  this  is  preliminary  to  what  I 
am  coming  to.  I  maintain  that  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  out  of  place  in  a  New 
Jersey  contest,  or  any  other  contest  that 
ships  its  eggs  to  a  white-egg  market,  as 
I  gather  from  the  article  mentioned  above 
they  do  at  the  Vineland  contest.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  eggs  had  gone  to  a  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  for  instance,  and  the  Leghorn  eggs 
sold  for  three  cents  less  a  dozen  than  the 
Reds.  Then  let  us  see  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  have  been : 

Doz. 

Underhill  Reds  (3  yrs.1,  5,672=472.6 
Platt  Leghorns  (3  yrs.),  6.087=507.2 

Now.  then,  adding  three  cents  to  every 
dozen  Red  eggs,  and  taking  away  three 
cents  for  each  dozen  Leghorn  hens,  we 
get  about  $14  more  for  the  Red  eggs  and 
$15  less  for  the  Leghorn  eggs. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  high  theory,  and 
might  prove  considerably  out  in  practice. 
But  I  wish  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  fact  it.  is  not  because  the  Leghorns 
are  more  efficient  than  the  Reds  that  they 
show  a  bigger  profit,  but  rather  that  the 
Leghorns  are  in  their  proper  environ¬ 
ments,  and  the  Reds  are  out  of  theirs 
(subject  to  the  statement  that  the  white 
eggs  sold  for  over  three  cents  a  dozen 
more  than  the  brown  eggs). 

While  I  admit  that  a  Leghorn  will  lay 
younger  than  a  Red,  and  eats  less,  too, 
still  the  Reds’  eggs  are  worth  more  than 
the  Leghorns’  food  value  considered,  for 
they  are  larger,  and  the  dressed  Red  will 
bring  considerably  more  for  meat  than  the 
dressed  Leghorn.  Furthermore,  a  pound 
of  the  former  is  more  economical  than 
an  equal  amount  of  the  Leghorn  meat,  the 
Leghorn  carcass  being  a  larger  per  cent 
bone  and  refuse.  Some  time  ago  I  read  a 
news  article  in  a  magazine  entitled  “la'g- 
horn  Eggs  at  a  Discount.”  In  a  certain 
Western  city,  the  article  stated,  all  mer¬ 
chants  were  required  by  a  new  ordinance 
to  sell  eggs  by  the  pound,  hence,  Leghorn 
eggs  were  at  a  discount  on  the  dozen 
basis.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  eggs 
are  universally  sold  by  the  pound,  then 
Leghorns  and  Wynndottes  will  lose  their 
popularity,  and  Reds  and  Rocks  will 
come  to  the  front  everywhere,  even  as 
they  are  at  the  front  in  this  section  now. 

Rhode  Island.  i).  l.  stillman. 


Eggs  Off  Color 

What  is  the  trouble  with  some  of  my 
eggsV  1  am  feeding  cabbage  and  kale 
about  three  times  a  week,  also  dry  mash 
before  hens  continually,  besdies  the 
scratch  feed.  Some  eggs  when  opened 
would  have  a  greenish  white,  the  yolk 
being  natural.  E.  C.  T. 

New  York. 

Excessive  feeding  upon  cabbage,  kale 
and  some  other  green  foods  will  some¬ 
times  discolor  and  give  a  disagreeable 
odor  to  eggs.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is 
to  limit  these  foods  to  such  amounts 
as  to  make  no  trouble.  Hens  that  have 
been  deprived  of  green  stuff  for  some  time 
are  much  more  apt  to  consume  excessive 
quantities  of  these  vegetables  than  those 
that,  have  had  access  to  them  without 
»n  Tuption.  M.  b.  n. 


The  Hardest  Service  in  the ’World 


Forcing  their  way  through  mud,  muck,  sand  or  water 
— going  over  all  obstructions  and  supporting  the 
tremendous  weight  and  pull  of  this  giant  tractor 
and  its  load,  the  track  wheels  of  the  “creeper”  type  ( 
tractor  endure  the  hardest  service  in  the  world. 

And,  at  the  point  of  severest  wear  in  these  track 
wheels,  Hyatt  Bearings  are  installed. 

Ten  years  ago,  Hyatts  were  first  used  in  this  applica¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  old  machines  are  still  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  in  them  Hyatt  Bearings  have  given  ten 
years  of  constantly  dependable,  permanent  service. 

Ten  years’  use  under  the  most  severe  working  con¬ 
ditions  known  in  the  tractor  industry,  without  ever 
requiring  adjustment. 

There  can  be  no  greater  proof  that  Hyatt  Bearings  ‘ 
should  be  in  your  tractor,  truck,  thresher,  grain 
binder,  plow,  windmill  and  other  farm  machinery.  , 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 
Uotor  Bearings  Div.,  Detroit  Industrial  Bearings  Div.,  New  York  City 


Cross  Se  ctional  View  of  a 
Track  Roller  in  Creeper 
Type  Tractors  Showing 
Application  of  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

In  this  position  the  hol¬ 
low  spiral  roller  con¬ 
struction  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  provides  many 
distinct  advantages. 

Only  a  bearing  of  the 
Hyatt  type  can  stand  up 
and  give  permanent  per¬ 
formance  under  the 
gruelling  conditions  of 
track  roller  operation. 

It  Is  because  of  these 
many  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  that  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  are  just  as  per¬ 
manent  as  the  shafts 
uponwhich  they  operate. 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

in  veatigats  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
'  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorago  System,  etc. 
Citunin  Packigi  Mfg.  C».,  3ib  tint  Si.,  Rutland,  Yt. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  atamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II-  DAN  A  CO.,  T 4  Main  St.  Went  Lebanon,  11. 


If  |  WW  TT  Build  the  farrowing  houses  of 

Natco  Hog  Houses 

TV  V  _  Jf  •  in  a  Natco  wall  provide  perfect 

Help  have  tnengs  StSrSsfjtfS 

T  hus  Natco  Hog  Houses  are 
warm  .n  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Moisture  does  not  condense  on  these 
walls  as  on  other  forms  of  masonry.  And  the  smooth  glazed  surface  of  Natco 
walls  is  easy  to  disinfect — it  affords  no  hiding-place  for  germs  or  vermin. 

Natco  Hog  Houses  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  pigs  saved.  They  cost 
almost  nothing  ior  upkeep — never  need  painting  and  seldom  any  repairs. 
Write  for  our  fice  book,  “Natco  on  the  farm." 

A»k  your  building. supply  dealer  to  quote  you  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

NationalFireProofingCompany.1363  FulioaBldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds 
ot  household  ni«l  motor  repairs 
permanently,  quickiy  and  is  as  easily 
applied  as  putty.  Write  for  free  Booklet  “R”. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

will  save  you  dollar's.  8  oz.  cans, 

30.-,  i  lb.  cans.  30e.  at  Hardware 
and  General  Stores.  By  mail  add 
5c  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 


IRON  CEMENT 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mentioK 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Brooding  Large  Flocks 

Arc  l.OOO-chick  brooders,  consisting  of 
a  lamp  and  circular  hover,  self-regulating, 
practical  at  all?  About  how  satisfactory 
ai‘e  they,  when  inn  properly?  J.  a.p. 

These  coal-burning  brooder  stoves  are 
very  practical,  making  it  possible  to  rear 
large  flocks  of  chicks  together  and  doing 
away  with  a  large  part  of  the  labor  and 
expense  formerly  required  when  it  was 
supposed  that  not  more  than  50  or  75 
chicks  could  be  profitably  kept  in  one 
flock.  While  they  will  easily  furnish 
enough  heat  for  1,000  chicks  in  a  flock,  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  keep  smaller 
numbers  together,  and  it  is  usually  advised 
to  place  from  250  to  300  chicks  under 
each  hover.  The  larger  the  flock  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  see  that  each  individual 
chick  gets  fair  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
feeding  and  the  more  the  weaker  ones  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  competition  with  the 
more  robust.  m.  b.  d. 
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Feeding  Geese  on  Garbage 

Would  it  be  profitable  to  feed  geese  on 
garbage?  Would  it  be  more  profitable  to 
buy  young  goslings  or  buy  ol  1  geese  and 
raise  little  ones  from  them?  I  favor  buy¬ 
ing  goslings.  At  what  age  should  1  buy 
them?  6.  w.  s. 

Table  scraps  make  good  poultry  food, 
provided  they  are  good  scraps.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  feed  garbage  or  swill,  such 
as  comes  from  the  city  kitchens.  If  they 
would  put  only  the  best  of  the  garbage  in 
the  can.  it  would  he  both  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  to  feed  it  to  geese  and  other  stock 
on  the  farm.  But  everything  goes  into 
the  waste  barrel — canned  goods  that  have 
not  kept  well,  soap  powder  and  other  in¬ 
jurious  substances.  These  kill  anything, 
from  a  chicken  to  a  pig.  You  may  feed 
garbage  for  a  year  or  more  without 
trouble  and  then  lose  all  you  have  saved 
by  a  bad  lot  of  swill.  Geese  will  live 
largely  on  soft,  tender  grass,  and  will  not 
do  their  best  unless  they*  get  it.  When 
we  feed  market  waste  to  poultry  we  first 
dump  it  on  the  ground  and  remove  all 
injurious  substances,  cigar  stubs,  to¬ 
bacco  quids,  drawings  from  poultry,  etc., 
before  boiling  up  or  cooking.  In  this  way 
we  feel  safe  to  feed  meat  trimmings,  fish 
heads  and  such.  D.  j.  LAMBERT. 


Ring  Week  Pheasants 

START  WITH  EGGS 

Lay  40  to  CO  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens— More  profitable  thancliick- 
ens  as  they  oat  only  half  as  much—  Bring  $2.00 
per  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  hen 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 


Lay  50  to  CO  eggsper  yeur- 
—  Id  Trap; 


Onaranteed  to 
he  only  from  Wiid  Trapped  Mallards.  Raise 
them  with  chicken  liens.  Make  fine  eating- 
good  decoys — money  makers. 

Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm  “ 
1768  Penobscot  Building 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S5  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Registered 
Shropshire  Slieep.  H.  J.  VAN  OYKE,  Gettysburg  Pa. 

Mammoth  White  Holland  T  1'  I!  K  F,  T  FOfiH 

F.  TUCKER,  “  Mekuy.nook,”  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.  Wild  mid  Bronze  Turkey  T«m«.  Sts  to 

$23.  Fine  Birds.  Mrs.  .1.  C.  Li  kens.  Oxford,  Pa_ 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  DUCK  EGGS 

Splendid  Stock.  High  Fertility.  $12  per  hundred.  Cash 
with  order.  BEECH  DALE  DUCK  FARM.  Bird-in-H«nd.  Line  Co.,  Pa 

Deer  BrookPoultry  Farm  s  { 

White  Diarrhea  tested  and  best  Reds  in  Storrs  1918- 
19  egg  laying  contest.  Hatching  eggs  SI”  per 
hundred.  Pedigreed  eggs.  Semi  for  mating  list. 
Address  Short  Fells,  New  Hampshire 

5.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Tompkins'  Strain.  Bred  to  Lay  and  Win.  Cocker¬ 
els,  $5,  $7  and  $10  each.  Eggs.  $4  ami  $5  per  15.  Also 
Two  Thoroughbred  Young  Bronze  Turkey  Tonis  at 
510  each.  Mrs  FROST  LAYTON,  Mii.l Neck.  L.  I„>.\  . 

3FL  hodc  Island  Jrt  e  d 

Eggs  from  my  good  show  and  laying  strain.  Price. 
IBB  to  S5  for  15  eggs.  Write 

K.  E.  Bishop,  R  F.  0.  No  I,  Gladstone.  M..T, 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE  GROW  IiA.Y  3PA.Y 

High  Quality,  moderate  price  and  the  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We 
believe,  and  our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you.  that  you  CANNOT  DUPLI¬ 
CATE  THESE  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ELSEWHERE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform 
appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in 
their  youngsters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete 
and  are  manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

125,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  Hatchery 
ON  MARCH  22nd,  29th,  APRIL  7th,  14th,  21st 
75,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Springfield  Hatchery  on  April  7th,  14th,  21st 

White  Leghorns  ] 

Black  Leghorns  j  - 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
Buff  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes. 

Columbian  Wyandottes! 

White  Orpingtons  j- 

Black  Minorcas  J 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  he  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it! 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

$  7.00 

$12.50 

$25.00 

8.25 

15.00 

30.00 

9.50 

17.50 

35.00 

10.75 

20.00 

40.00 

March  20,  1920 

CORNELL  [@0 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

MORE  EFFICIENT 

than  *• 

A  COAL  HEATER 


MICE  COMPLETE 

$11.50 


THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


/ 


>  ft 


Saves  Time.  Labor.  Feed 
and  Fuel. 

Write  for  Catalog 
TREMAN.  K1NC  &  CO, 
Dept.  B  ITHACA,  N  Y 


The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks 

Worth-While  Chicks  at  Prices  You  Gan  Afford 

It's  Economy  to  get  ROSEMONT  CHICKS.  Nine  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable  varie- 
ties.  Fine  in  appearance,  high  in  “business”  qualities.  From  choice  flocks  ot  breeders 
kept  on  open  ranges,  insuring  health,  strength  and  vigor.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  NEW  ROSEMONT  CATALOG 

Full  of  chicken  facts  and  helpful  pictures.  Don’t  fait  to  get  your  copy.  Learn  about 
Rosemont  quality  stock.  Rosemont  fair-deal  methods,  the  Rosemont  moderate  prices. 
Know  these  things  before  you  place  your  chick  order — be  sure  of  liberal  treatment  ana 
satisfaction.  Get  that  catalog — s.  ml  lor  it  today.  Order  March  and  April  chick-  u. 

ROSEMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chick, 
and  that  is  to  keep  them  well.  Doctoring  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  chicks  Is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It’s  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  chicks,  from  hitching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  oo  pur  ceut,  and  even  more.  No 
profit  In  that.  .  „  .. 

Our  book,  “Care  of  Baby  Chicks"  (free,  and  a 
package  of  Germozone  is  the  best  chick  insurance. 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
SICKNESS — NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  ‘  I  never 
had  a  sick  chi  -it  all  last  season”— C.  O.  Petrain, 
Moline,  Ill.  “Not  acaseof  whitediarrhoeain  three 
years”— Ralph  Wur3t.  Erie,  Pa.  “Have  800  chicks 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowel 
trouble”— Mrs.  Wm.  Christiana.  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  “Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  wa 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  If  we  had  had  It 
ntthe  startwe  wouldnofchave  lost  a  “ingle  chick"— 
Win.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton,  Pa. 
^T7DTV/ir\7rHMir  19  a  wonder  worker  for 
VjL.ivlVlU Lv/lilj  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  is  preventive  ns  well  as  curative,  which  is  ten 
times  better.  It  is  U3cd  tno3t  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  snulTles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
gore  head,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
25c,  75c,  f  1.50  pkgs.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept,  F  SO  Omaha.  Neb. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS  EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

c.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  Mocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pen*  at  the  inter, 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
pei  '-ent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  Targe,  vigorous  and  will  make  jour  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  While* 

Exclusively 


$20,000 

Gross  from  2700  hens  in  1919 

The  result  of  fifteen 
years  careful  mating 
and  culling.  Eggs  for 
hatching  $2.50  per  15 
and  $10  per  hundred. 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively. 

WILLOW  WALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Moorefield,  W.  Va. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinneil 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


R 


use  Comb  Brown  I.  eg  It  or  n  Eggs.  $2  per  15. 


Brush &  Son 


Milton,  Vermont 


BABY  CHICKS  *i  IXt 

iwua  VHIVnW  Chicles  11c  and  up.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Free.  John  Na.ce,  It.  !>.,  Moalisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C,  R.  I.  Reds 

EXHIBITION  Fttti  STIUI.N  NEW  YORK  STATE  FA  111.  1919 
First  and  Special  prizes  on  Egg  production.  Special 
offer  on  orders  Booked  during  March.  Eggs  from 
my  Best  Pens  only  $5  per  15,  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Cockerels,  o.  F-T.  Miles,  Rodmun,  1M.V. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-EGGS  I 

Vigorous  Stock.  Free  Range,  it.  H.  OfflJt,  llhln©b««k,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  REDS 

Vibcrt’a  21(1  to  289 -egg  strain.  Eggs.  $12  per  100.  Baby, 
clucks,  $35  per  ll'O.  Cockerels,  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville,  N  Y. 

1— Z  Cl  260-egg  pedigree 

► — r  rn  V — /  *  XTl.Cz  »  nl  a  j  e  s.  225  to 

2G0-egg  pedigree  females.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON  Route  7.  Oswego.  N  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  15c.  each.  John  Penning;,  Clyde,  N.  ¥. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 

Males  from  record  liens  head  our  pens.  Hutching  egg.-,  $2 
up.  Cockerels,  91.  THE  "ISLAND  R0A0  REOS'T ARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

n.i.L'  _  r„„  from  imported  Barron  strain  Leghorns 

naicning  eggs  w.  E.  ATKINSON.  Wallingford,  Ct. 

ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

lCggs  fur  ha  telling  from  Bred-to-Lny  Bine  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  per  15;  $12.50  per  100. 

Cat  alp  a  Poultry  Farm,  K.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

<5ilvor  P.amnin  p<}  Eee*  f,om handsome,  hardy  birds. 
Oliver  UampineS  $2  for  15.  Stock  for  sale. 

The  MaoPhebson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 

Toulon- e  Geese.  Eggs  from  large,  old  birds,  $30  each. 

1  Tine  MaoPhebson  Farm  -  Millington,  N.  J. 

1*  f  ii  .  1  •  White  and  Barred  Rocks  from 

rffCK  tflY  Hfitrhinff  heavy  layers.  $2  per  Fifteen. 
"55J  IUI  Ilflll/llIIIg  j,.  I>.  Moyer.  Soupkrton,  1’a. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Farm  Raised  Fggs,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  15. 

Circular  free.  Ciias.  G.  Rhoads,  Douolassa  ille,  Pa. 

Raise  Squabs — Big  Profits! 

space  and  capital.  Always  penned  up.  Demand  greatest 
ever.  Free  booklet  gives  information  and  price  list,  our 
guaranteed  mated  Breed. ■  PHILADELPHIA  SQUAB  COMPANY. 

Dept.  L.  2210  Almond  Street,  Philadelphia,  I’a 

(liver  Tactd  W  vanilotteH  mid  Barred  ltocks, 

O  Eggs.  $2  per  15.  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $3  per  12. 
Geo.  Williamson  -  -  Flanders,  N.  J. 

UoD.I.Mw,  Fimc  f  •  Parks’  Pedigreed  Barred 

Haicmng  t.gy  S  I  I  Plymouth  Bocks,  $5.85- 
15  eggs.  Will  fill  small  orders  only.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Doing  S.  Busk  -  Oakland,  N.  J 

Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  T urkeys  ^ausraotfon  ; 

guaranteed.  IH0MAS  REILEY,  Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass 

Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES,  OllR  MOTTO 

.Sale-  from  eggs  alone  during  101U  amounted  to  $5  pet- 
bird.  Vigorous  birds,  farm  bred,  on  free  range,  free  from 
disease,  of  extra  large  size  and  ln-avy  laying  ability.  Only 
late  monitors  kept  for  breeders.  Matings  cockerels  with 
liens.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  References:  Prof.  W.  G. 
Ki him  of  i  'ornel  1-Rush ville  state  Bank  H  i  KTIINO  KtJUS, 
.fto  TEII  III. Mini  I).  Orders  for  less  than  250,  12c.  each. 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville.  New  York 

Utility  White  Leghorns 

From  Selected  Breeding  Hens 

I>ay-old  <  ’hicks,  $”0  per  100.  Hatching  Eggs, ?  10  per 
100.  Custom  hatching.  $3.50  per  hatch  of  180  Eggs. 

HOMEWOOD  FARM,  -  Pleasantville,  New  York 

wanted— For  institution.  White  Leghorn  liens,  T  yr.  old 
Addiv**  HENRIETTA  0.  LOWE.  153  Johnson  Ave  .  Tottenville.  $-  L.  H  I 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

breeders.  Prices  for  chicks  ready  for  delivery  April 

St — JIB  :  May  IT — {IS.  SAHl!£t,  Mbit  &  SON,  StooWnn.  X.J. 

T">  ARY  MIC*'  IfQ  FOR  APR|F  flN0 

-LjAD  T  L^nivIVd  MAY  OELIVtRY 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R  C  R.  I  REDS 
ami  ANCONAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms 
Ilewett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,Sergeantsville.N.  J 

ForSale-Ver"1!?"  White  Leghorn  Eggs  and  Chicks 

for  April  and  May,  $20  and  $-40  per  109.  Males  of 
this  pen  are  Cornell  pedigreed. 

F.  E.  EPSON  -  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs  from  2-yr.-old  record  layers 

$3.50  PER  15;  $13  PER  100 
Eltnivuod  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Euclid,  O. 

PURE  BARRON  WYANDOTTES 

utility  bred  278-egg  strain  Eggs,  15 — S2.50;  50— S7 ; 
100 — SI 2.  A.  JL).  SMITH,  ”  Maplewood.''  Norfolk.  Conn 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  For 

from  free  range  fowl  and  pure  English  cockerels.  1(50 
Eggs.  $«:  15  Eggs.  98.  FRANK  M.  E0WAR0S,  Water  Mill,  I,.  I..N.V. 


SF1  D  f  Drnc  200-egg  pedigreed 
•  G,  Tx .  1,  l\.  Hi  U  .j?  cockerels.  911. 50 — $•>. 

Eggs,  $n>  per  hundred.  O.  Lkslik  Mason.  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Ohiol/e  White  ltocks,  920;  R.  I.  Reds.  919;  Bar. 
V  (III/K9  Rock,  and  Leghorns,  ft*.  Older  early. 
Maples  White  Leohorn  Farm  -  Telford,  Pa 


FCnglisTv  I.t-nlxor nss — IPe-digreecl 
High  record  birds.  Am  leading  all  Leghorns  at  North 
American  contest  today.  W.  4  .  SIM/.  K.  2,  lliiBoli.  Pa- 


Single  Comb  Sheppard  Anconas.  Grandson  of  Wurld'sl  bam- 
plon  Ancona  lien  heads  i»ut  one.  15  eggs.  $5  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  MAPI.K  SHADE  FARM,  Ed  tbillonboch.  Broeiport.  N  Y. 


B 


urred  Itock  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  stock. 
T.  Rydberg  -  Hicssviuk.  New  York 


Pnr^alp 

ror odic  ot-itiR fa 


RtTfitAsft!  New  York 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  !■'" nr  i  * 

horn  eggs,  91. Sl>  fur  15  Mr*.  CLAUDIA  8ET1S.  HilUd*le,  M.cinjn 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

“  ALl  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  RENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  00.  taJlanapolH.  Ind 


we  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


615 


PURE-BRED 

Day  -  Old  -  Chicks 


Do  Yon  Know  Where  Yonr  Chicks  Come  From  ? 

Our  chicks  are  shipped  direct,  to  you— and 
every  chick  is  hatched  in  our  own  plant 
We  have  never  bought  a  chick  to  re-sell 

We  Have  Only  One  Price  and  Grade 

Tiir  BEST  First  cost  insignifi¬ 
cant -you  should  have  the  beat 
to  assure  success- 
IF  von  have  had  poor  suc¬ 
cess  raising  chicks  bust 
year,  or  wish  to  IN 
CREASE  YOUR 
egg  YIELD. 


A 


A 


P 

WA 


i 


& 


Try  Our 
Slock  and 

H  atch  Improvement 


V 


Our  Stock  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Our  eggs  all  come  from 
hens  raised  on  free  range  a  n  d 
">t  under  best  possible  breeding  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Pittsfield  Strain  is  nationally 
known  for  early  maturing,  vigorous  and 
heavy  laying  qualities. 

Five  Most  Popular  Breeds 

S.  C.  li.  I.  lteds.  Barred  ami  White  Rocks— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Ord<  r  from  us, 
and  know  what  you  get.  Tell  us  how  many  you 
want,  what  breed  and  when  you  want  them. 

IFc>  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America,  England  and  Australia  at 
.Mo.  Lay.  Cont.  16-page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown.  Delawar. 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

(HI.V6I.KTS).  tgqs  and  Cockerels.  Few  cockerels,  best  wo 
ever  produced,  S7.  $10,  $15.  $25.  S  $50  each.^Eggs.  so  setting; 
3 settings,  $15.  It  is  possible  from  these  Ringlet  eggs  to 
produce  birds  of  $50  value.  I)u. H  ATM  an.  Do  Y i.ksto w x,  I'a 

ECKH  ART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 
Bred  for  beauty;  Trapnested;  Bred-to-Lay.  Book 
yonr  order  now  for  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Day-old- 
Chicks  or  Eight- Weeks-old  Chicks  for  the  demand 

will 


rill  greatly  exceed  our  supply.  Circular  Free. 

'.  \V.  &  II.  J.  Eokhart  -  Shohola, 


Pa. 


BRED  TO  LAY 


tv  II  I  I  F.  ROCKS 
S.  ('.  W  LEGHORNS 

s.  c.  it.  i.  it  i:  i)  s 
111.  od  of  StoiTS  and  Vineland  winners.  Day-old  chicks 
?3ii  per  liio.  Order  ahead  as  the  surplus  supply  will  be 
limited.  The  Homestead  Karin,  Yarmoutliport,  Mai, 

K  R  A.  N  C  A  I  S  ROCKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  clucks. 
JULKS  F.  FltANCAlS  -  WlCSTHAMPTON  BKACH,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  rock  eggs.  My  ltocks  won  at  New  Jersey  State  and 
other  leading  utility  shows  this  season.  12  firsts,  2  sec¬ 
onds  and  shape  and  color  specials.  Eggs,  *2.:>0  and  $5 
pel-setting.  HARRY  N  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  liox  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


“BABY  Chix”  SSIJS 

Eeb.  1.  20  varieties  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank.  TIIK  8FKN0F.lt  HATCHERY,  s,, Ohio 


CHICKS 


Fvprlav  brown  Leghorns,  World's  Record  layers  Amer- 
1  iean  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
"•hours.  Eggs,  (’hicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Everlay  Farm,  Boi  16,  Portland,  Indiana 

200, 000  Chicks  Minorcas  and  Brollesr 

at  very  low  prices.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post,  charges 
prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  11th  year; 

fine  catalog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HAY  111  || s-  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 

UH  I  -VLIIho.rns  ^rom  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

HATBAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

_  620  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— COCKEREL— EGGS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BV.„,  ,.  ..  BARRON  STRAIN 

mui!!l  heavy-laying  hens  a  ml  high  pedigreed 

,  r‘®.  cockerels,  *5  and  *10.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  G.  11,  Wraight,  Wkst  wilunoton,  Conn. 

Barron''!  i''1!1''  Wyandotte,  Cockerels.  Bullets.  Eggs 
re, tor  hatching  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
gCl,llls  i:  I’-  Lewis.  A  1‘alaohix.  New  York 

Columbian  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

dating  lists  now  ready.  J.  J,  Harding,  Albion.  Maine 

B  strain!  J\?P0,,,h  *toek*.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 

SpiuI  fit,.  ,?u  '  inter  layeiu.  \  igormis,  ran  go- rented  stock. 
buhl  for  eirenlar.  i.ll.KKKT  a.  tv ILLUkS,  Wnrwiek,  K.  Y. 

fro'"  t'apuested  stock.  *8  a  hund- 
I  -  oltier.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME,  Wimled.  Conn. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

Storks.  Swans. 

Pelham  farm 

\injiTr  ..  ofTers  for  sale 

WHITE  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS 

FISH  Vi  a~V?SJ>.EK,N  DUCK  BREEDERS 
HKL  AN1>  PELHAM  FARM  STOCK 

DONALD  McLEAN,  Poulhyman^Box  1031,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

S'ja^eT RL  GUINEAS.  Si  a  pair 

“hijirpg  •  kinpehhook,  New  York 


Fewer  chicks  will  die 

As  it  costs  about  25c  apiece  to  raise 
chicks,  it  is  good  economy  to  give  them 
the  feed  that  makes  them  healthy — that 
builds  them  quickly. 

11-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  combination  of  bone  and  muscle 
building  elements.  Steam-cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  speedy  assimilation. 


HO 


STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder, 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 

License  No.  G-12996,  United  States 
Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E.  M. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Office,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 
48  State  St.,  P.  0.  Drawer  1436. 

D.  J.  Hyland.  Mgr.  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Brail's  "  Superior  "  chicks.  Three  varieiies 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  Alarm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet’ 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON,  DELAWARE  C0.f  PA. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  Strain 

The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Hred’’ 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm  ”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


“  HILLCREST” 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hred  to  lay  and  pay. 

for  hatching  a  specialty 
Prices:  Two  to  ten  dollars  a  setting 
of  fifteen  eggs.  Send  for  folder. 
Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb 
New  Hartford, 

Conn. 

World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

“College  Queen."  Record,  308  eggs  at  Storrs  7tli 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  tbo  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Send  for  circular.  ().  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton.  it.  I. 


Eggs 


50,000  Sin#leC"nb 


White  Wyandottes 

$2 — 15;  SIQ — 100.  Choice  < ’ockerels.  S5. 

H.  W.  HUNK.  -  Germantown,  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS —DUCKLINGS 

Loading  variotios.Ordor  now 
for  March  and  April  deliver¬ 
ies.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed, 

Long  Island  Hatcheries 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  NEW  YORK 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS,  M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Eggs  lor  Hatching 

CHOICE  COCKERELS  and  TOMS  FOR  SALE 
J.  K.  MURRAY  -  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  Kt n‘"e  Poultry 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hambnrgs,  An- 
conas, Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares.  Cavies 
and  liolsteiii  cattle.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver.  White  un«i  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin.  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  filial/ 1 S«rr« 
ALDII  All  rot'll  KT  FA  KM,  R.  34.  I'lioenixrllle.  Pa.  UUCKIIllgS 

CHICKS-COCKERELS EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  1.  Reds,  botli  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  S.O.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  RiurAal*  Poultry  Finn,  loi  165,  RivtrAale.  N  J, 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  EggSh^g 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  white  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks.  Famous  Ancona*.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorn*.  S.  C.  li.  I.  Beds.  First  hatch  Eeb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  tUHHr  SIOE  POULTRI  FARM.  Cipper  Hill,  H.  J. 

Fine  Poultry,  iurkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Ha  res.  Cavies.  Dogs.  Stock.  Kegs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

Leghorn  HPULlle-ts* 

10-wks.-old  Pullets.  Prairie  State  and  Blue  Hen. 
Incubators  for  sale.  Forest  Farm,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

"super  quality 

Leghorn  Chix  IS.  C.  White] 

YR0M  TRAPNESTE0  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRED  BY  males 

from  lions  with  records  200-297.  HATCHING  EGGS.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

“White  Diamond.”  Farm,  Milford,  N.  J. 

ft*ww\r  8.  <’.  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
I  U  I  Y  leading  money  •making  breed  of  BARRON  LEG- 
L| 1 1  A  HORNS  Eggs  and  chix  at  reasonable  prices. 
Sul isi action  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

hnrn  Phint/o  *''om  OUr  Egg  Rask- 

While  Lcgnorn  U n ICRS  ,-t  Strain  Utility 
American- English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Oc  ntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  (GUM). 
VIEW  STOCK  HIM  X  HATCHERY  it.  No.  1,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


DXT  Old  CHICKS.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from  heavy-pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  We  ship  year  after  year  to  i  ne  same  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  is  the  way  they  report :  55*  egg  yield  for 
Nov.;  laid  one  week  before  5  hum.  old;  Raised  So  pullets 
IY»m  60  rhlrkx,  etc.  $J0  per  100.  I  Jvr  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
NOW  for  April  and  May  deliver)  Wm.W.  Ketch,  R.  D.  «,  Cehocten.N.Y 


More 


Healthier 

Chicks 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “  Kwalify” 


Meat  Scrap 


because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 

Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
samples  of  “Kwality”  Product*. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  1  O  Newark.  New  Jorsey 


FREE 


FOR  SALE 

1  Double  Deck  Newtown  Incubator  complete 
with  automatic  egg  turner — 7,200  egg  capacity. 
L  Candee  Incubator — 1,800  egg  capacity. 

24  Hoover  Candee  Hot  Water  Brooder. 

1  Newton  Coal  Burning  Brooder  Stove. 

800  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Yearling  Hens 
and  Pullets.  Pure  bred,  finest  quality  stock. 
Equipment  good  as  new,  at  prices  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  if 
you  want  to  save  money.  We  are  platting  farm 
for  city  property.  CAVANAGH  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  3,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

*  Ha.rf?  Cornell  {  js  jf  ? 

Certified  Stock  rr  *** 

This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach 
the  top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage. vigor 

throughout  the 


and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying 
year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th.  1919 
at  my  plant,  Cornell  University 

Selected  Seal-banded  and  Registered  as  Special  Breeding 
Stock,  the  largest  number  of  Hens  and  Cockerels  that  had 
ever  been  certified  in  any  one  flock  in  N\  Y.  State.  These 
are  all  large  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn*,  weighing  i  to 
5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  these  record-producing 
hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock. 

At  the  recent  Rochester  Flower  City  Show,  I  won  1st  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  pen  of  Piility  White  Leghorns,  which  were 
udged  by  Professor  Kruin  «  f  Cornell. 

Come  and  see  one  of  t lie  best  plants.  Send  for  Catalog 

Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm 

Farley  Porter  ije  SODUS,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Ttarron  Strain  of  Winter  Layer1.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  iu<  culated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  ami  May  delivery*  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  ir  given  have  a  chance.  My  book, 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  ?10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  I.i-ghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  5  Ballston  Spa,  N  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Harrou.  *:t.io-*.>-*lOcach.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  IL  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Orders  hooked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  SIO  per  100; 
day-old  chicks,  S25  per  100.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 
2.Vb  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  against  bill 
of  lading.  STARLIGHT  FARMS 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  GLEN  SPEY.  N.  Y.  Main  Hatchery. 

Just  Imported-Barron  V/hite  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  mat¬ 
ings  tin*  year.  Big  bird*  with  highest  pedigrees — 
280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Baby  chicks 
—hatching  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Write  wants.  It-  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  l’a. 


$20 


Per 

100 


Parcel  Post* 
Prepaid 


.00  THOUSANDS  of 

S  C.  W.  Leghorn  babv  chicks  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  during  May  and  June.  Ex¬ 
cellent  strain  and  contest  records.  Guaran¬ 
teed  delivery.  Cire.  free.  Phone  Plainsboro  628 


Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  MonmCou'’thdjcG.PNr“3: 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
laying  vigorous  strain  that  are  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  and  many  customers.  Baby  chicks 
that  will  please  yon  at  $18  per  100.  Order  early. 
FRANK  VAN  WaGNKR  -  Hype  Park,  N.  Y. 

WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN,^,,,, 

W rite  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

THAT  BRING  BIGGER 

CHECKS 


Order  Hillpot  Quality  Chick* — ju»t  the  number  you  want 
when  you  want  them.  joo  so  2S 

White  or  BlncK  Leghorns  $25.00  *12.50  $6.75 

Barred  or  Suit  Rock*  30.00  15.00  a. 25 

R.  I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes  35.00  18.00  9.50 

Soft  dtiwery  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  BOX  1  FRENCNTOWN,  N.  J* 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


-f 


I  > 


I, 


I 


Give  your 
poultry  and 
animals  the  best  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  by  using  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 
It  is  a  powerful  germ  de¬ 
stroyer — helps  to  keep  off 
contagious  diseases.  Make 
the  rounds  of  the  poultry 
house,  pig  pens  and  stables 
regularly  with  the  sprin¬ 
kling  can.  Kills  hog  lice. 
Don’t  neglect  the  garbage 
cans,  drains,  foul-smelling 
and  disease-breeding 
places.  An  excellent  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  the  home.  One  gallon 
Hjakes  100  gallons  solution. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland  Ohio 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operath 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 


300  Grant  Ave. 


NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Get  big  hatches  with 
this  new 

Home  Hatcher 

INCUBATOR 

Dependable  up-to-date  hot- 
water  heating  system;  accurate 
temperature  regulation;  posi¬ 
tive  ventilation  and  moisture 
control  Constructed  of  cypress, 
the  wood  everlasting,  and  built 
for  long:  use.  Nothing  fussy,  but  an  honest,  scientific* 
modern  incubator,  sold  at  a  price  you  can  easily  pay.  Raise 
your  baby  chicks  in  the  Home  Hover;  safe,  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Ideal  for  colony  coop  or  poultry  house  use.  Send 
for  the  plain-facts  catalog  of  the  Home  Hatcher  and 
Home  Hover  and  order  early.  Write  today. 

Homer  Mlfl*  Co„  Box  ^  Homer  City,  Pa* 


SOFT-HEAT 


Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Years. 

\insurea  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  from 

i^every  good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee. 

1  Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  air  and  water.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.  Center  heat  plan,  round 
I  nest, turn  semi-automatically wilh- 
|  out  removing  trav.— savea  timo  and 

money,  simple,  Sate,  Sure.  Express  Prepaid. 
J  Write  for  Big  New  Free  Book. 
PORTER  INCUBAT0B  CO.  Box  160,  Blair, Nebraska 


95  Buys  140-Egg 

Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot -Water,  ~ 


I  Walla  F5*bre  Board.  Sc^f-l 


T 

Over 

_  ,  _  .  ,  ,815,001 

.  per  Tank,  Double  users 

■  u Him  r lore ijoara, Sclf-Regnlated.  With  S7.5S  . 

I  Hot- Water  140 .Chick  Brooder —  both  only  $18.50 

!  Freight  Prepaid 

I  f  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed, 
f  My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
■earn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 

write  for  book. ‘‘Hatchlnr*’ - - 

.  i  ,|  v  •  Free  and  tells  all. 

[  Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48 


..ng  Facts. 

.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Racine,  Wis. 


150  chick  /  u?th 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls. cop- 
I  per  tank, nursery, egg  tester.ther- 
Imometer.  30  days'  trial — money  back 

if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.'  _ 

[ironclacMncubatorCo^Bo^O^RacfnejWis. 


fc;  a  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 

II  eai  ’  *  ~ 


pm  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  Bet  up  complete,  or 


L Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Raeine, 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  *.  E.  lltMPTOJi,  Ban  R.  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

U  IS*  If  Q  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN'S.  White  Wvan- 
^  **  *  — ^  •*  w  dottes.  Barred  and  White  Rock*. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  RANSOM  FARM,  Ru  2,  Scom.  obi* 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is -to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  On  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Labor  Union  of  Hired  Men 

I  ouelose  three  clippings  from  the 
Courier,  of  Evansville,  Ind..  that  tell 
their  own  story.  I  think  the  first  is  from 
the  issue  of  February  10.  tin*  second  is  an 
editorial  from  the  issue  of  February  18, 
and  the  third  is  a  news  story  from  the 
front  page  of  the  issue  of  February  21. 
This  is  a  perfectly  logical  development 
and  these  Indiana  farmers  are  finding' 
themselves  backed  into  a  corner.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  farmer  lias  been 
pursuing  the  wrong  course  in  trying  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  labor  instead  of 
trying  to  raise  the  price  of  his  products. 
I  think  the  national  farm  organizations 
are  making  a  great  mistake  in  going  out 
of  their  way  to  attack  organized  labor. 
The  laboring  men  are  the  farmers'  best 
customers.  lie  should  want  them  to  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  If  the  farmers 
would  show  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
union  labor  in  the  struggles  it.  is  having 
with  the  great  trusts,  and  at  the  same 
time  say  that  their  own  help  should  be 
correspondingly  well  paid,  there  would 
be  little  objection  to  an  increase  of  prices 
for  farm  products  to  take  care  of  the  extra 
labor  costs.  It  may  sound  very  unselfish 
and  patriotic  for  the  farmers  to  pass 
resolutions  saying  that  they  believe  in 
long  hours  and  increased  production,  but 
the  practical  results  of  such  a  policy  will 
be  to  drive  more  laborers  from  the  farms 
to  the  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  of 
the  city.  If  the  farmer  wants  to  stay  on 
the  farm  and  work  from  sunup  to  sun¬ 
down  and  raise  all  he  can  regardless  of 
the  price  he  gets  for  it.  everybody  else 
will  be  willing.  But  he  is  going  to  have 
a  rather  lonesome  time.  The  farmer 
should  not  forget  that  lie  is.  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  a  laborer  himself,  so  that 
in  boosting  the  price  of  farm  labor  he  is 
raising  his  own  wages.  c,eo.  m.  taylor. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  clippings  referred  to 
give  an  account  of  efforts  to  organize  a 
union  of  farm  hands,  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  the  city  labor  unions.  Farm  own¬ 
ers  object  strenuously  to  the  plan,  stating 
that  farming  is  so  different  from  manu¬ 
facturing  that  the  ordinary  rules  covering 
union  labor  could  not  be  followed.  The 
Evansville  Courier  sums  it  up  as  follows: 

"Probably  the  solution  for  the  farmer 
is  for  him  frankly  to  recognize  that  he 
must  pay  more  money  for  his  help  and 


provide  them  with  better  conditions  of 
living.  They  must,  of  course,  recoup 
themselves  in  higher  prices  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  farmer  deserves  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  his  industry  and  for  his  capital 
invested.  In  insisting  on  this  In*  should 
also  include  better  payment,  of  his  em¬ 
ployes.  With  improved  labor  conditions 
on  the  farm  there  would  be  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  larger  profits  for  the  farmer. 
Better  wages  for  the  farm  help,  iustead  of 
spelling  ruin,  will  in  the  end  result  in  in¬ 
creased  financial  returns." 


A  Hoosier  Workman  Talks 

In  matters  of  economics,  outside  of 
farm  economics,  I  must  say  that  my  ob¬ 
servation  from  my  position  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  lias  taught  me  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  which  you  seem  to  approve 
in  a  great  measure  does  not  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  greatest  number.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  you 
favor  organization  by  the  farmers  as  a 
class  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
mutual  interests.  Then  why  do  not  the 
other  workers  have  the  same  right?  The 
strike  is  their  weapon.  You  support  the 
co-operative  movement  among  farmers, 
and,  I  believe,  look  with  favor  upon  co¬ 
operatives  for  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  to  the  city ’workers,  to  the  end 
that  the  farmers  receive  a  fair  price  for 
their  products  and  the  consumer  is  not 
robbed  Then  why  not  support  the 
movement  for  the  ownership  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  mines  and  all  other  industrial 
concerns  that  are  virtually  private  mo¬ 
nopolies  by  the  public,  to  the  end  that 
the  people  generally  are  properly  served 
rather  than  a  few  individuals  receive 
large  dividends? 

I  note  on  page  14  an  account  of  the 
convention  rtf  the  National  Grange  and 
also  on  pages  1ST  and  1SS  a  statement 
of  National  Master  Sherman  .7.  Lowell 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  consider 
from  I  he  evidence  that  the  remarks  on 
page  228  by  M.  Y..  Pennsylvania,  are 
well  made.  From  the  position  taken  by 
the  Grange  and  by  Master  Lowell.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  organization  will  be  of  little 
or  no  value  in  helpiug  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  According  to  their  statements 
on  the  question  of  economic  polity,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  Grange  feels  its  in¬ 
terest  identical  with  that  of  the  bankers, 
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New 


Behind  Every  New  Idea 
is  a  Written  Guarantee 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  select  a 
tTdeaforyqurhome.  Right  back  of  every  furnace1 

is  out  binding  written  guarantee.  If  the  New  Idea  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory,  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly.  It’s  all  written 

1“  imarrinu'e.  Tlierc’s  no  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding  of  just  what 
is  meant.  Hare  the  New  Idea  dealer  show  you  the  guarantee  before  vou  buy.' 
There  are  ;uany  other  reasons  why  you  will  want  the  New  Idea  features:  i' 

F?<ld  Door— no  loose  joints  to  let  dust  and  gas  out  in- 
to  tin  celiai.  Cup-joint  Construction  joints  always  tight  us  furnace 
annsieT'Im!‘t%>  Feed  -to  utilize  all  fuel  burned. 

anvE.  ei  w,V It/K'ster- gives  you  CLEAN.  MOIST  heat.  Burns 
of '  v!.u  nio<?ruooVoi' ,-soft  C0<*b  ?at8-,  wood.  etc.  Write  for  catalog  and  name 
of  Ntw  Idea  dealer  m  your  neighborhood.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You've  Heard  So  Much  About** 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Also  manufacturers  of  "Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  Imperial  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

Box  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  implement  dealers,  etc.  New 
Idea  dealers  are  "making  good ”  everywhere. 
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chambers  of  commerce  and  others  who 
live  aud  grow  rich  by  levying  tribute  both 
ways  on  the  exchauge  of  commodities  be¬ 
tween  the  city  worker  aud  the  farmer. 
There  is  much  criticism  by  many  farmers 
of  the  action  of  the  union  working  men 
in  demanding  shorter  hours.  1  feel  that 
if  these  people  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
spend  more  thought  aud  energy  trying  to 
devise  some  means  of  reducing  their  own 
hours  of  labor  they  would  gain  much 
more.  Let  the  knocks  on  the  city  worker 
by  the  farmer  aud  vice  versa  cease,  and 
all  workers  unite  and  make  unnecessary 
a  great  number  of  the  middlemen.  This 
will  eliminate  the  35-cent  dollar.  I  hope 
you  may  see  fit  to  use  your  paper  to  bat¬ 
ter  down  the.  prejudice  existing  between 
fanner  and  city  worker,  and  urge  a  vig¬ 
orous  attack  on  the  common  enemv  in  our 
economic  system,  particularly  the  middle- 

CHESTER  SPADE. 

Indiana. 


The  Tenant  Who  Spoiled  the  Business 

In  the  ease  of  8.  F.,  Pennsylvania,  page 
•  >0\  I  think  li its  mistake  was  in  not  look¬ 
ing  his  mail  up  thoroughly  as  t<>  his  hon¬ 
esty.  It  looks  as  though  lie  had  a  grudge 
against  S.  F.  to  treat  the  cows  as  lie  ap¬ 
peared  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
landlords  are  too  exacting  and  do  not 
trust  the  tenant  enough,  which  is  sure  to 
make  had  feeling.  Let  both  landlord  and 
tenant  practice  the  Golden  Rule  a  little 
more,  and  there  would  he  much  better  re¬ 
lations  between  them,  and  then  when  any 
dispute  arises  lot  them  call  on  The  R.  n!- 
Y.  and  I  am  sure  the  editors  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  set  them  right.  g.  s. 
Connecticut. 


The  Condition  of  the  Railroads 

I  cannot  understand  the  position  that 
on i-  Columbia  Co..  X.  Y..  friend,  on  page 
242,  takes  as  to  railroads  and  Government 
ownership.  But  lie  admits  that  he  lives 
near  a  one-horse  road  where  conditions 
may  be  different ;  perhaps  some  of  these 
small  roads  have  not  yet  learnt  the  ropes 
of  putting  one  over  on  the  Government. 
I  live  along  one  of  the  main  lines  miter¬ 
ing  New  York,  and  find  instead  of  paint¬ 
ing  up  and  fixing  up.  the  directly  opposite 
conditions  exist.  While  we  farmers  can 
get  no  repair  work  done  to  our  fences, 
crossings  or  gates,  the  big  storage  yards 
are  piled  much  higher  with  lumber  and 
other  maintenance  material  than  was  ever 
thought  of  under  private  ownership.  En¬ 
gines  and  freight  cars  still  usable  are 
side-tracked  to  rust  or  decay.  So  great 
lias  become  this  accumulation  of  lumber 
and  other  maintenance  material  that  it 
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became  necessary  to  raise  their  insurance 
on  same.  It  would  seem  that  instead  of 
the  roads  fixing  up  to  show  the  Govern 
incut  where  they  are  at,  they  were  -rot¬ 
ting.  instead  all  they  could  out  of  the 
Government  in  stock  on  hand,  and  then 
to  finally  command  a  large  financial  bonus 
for  the  repairs  that  they  have  never 
done  and  for  other  rolling  stock  that  they 
trying  to  save  for  a  very  prosperous 
We  people  have  got  to  pay  in  the 
so  let  the  people  speak. 

.  SYLVAN  US  VAN  AREN, 

lster  Co.,  N .  ^  . 
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High  Wages  and  Waste 

I  have  read  with  interest  "How  To 
Obtain  Equipment."  by  8.  F.  W..  page 
304.  I  have  thought  about  it.  mid  from 
my  observation  I  believe  there  are  very 
few  young  mini  with  $17-per-day  habits 
and  family  who  M  ill  ever  make  good  on  a 
17-cents-pej-hour  job.  The  proof  that  lie 
has  the  $1  T-per-dny  family  and  habits  lies 
in  the  statement  that  lie  only  has  $1,000 
to  $1200  to  start  on.  The  proof  that  the 
farm  job  is  around  a  17-cent-i»er-hour 
proposition  calf  he  found  on  the  editorial 
page  of  same  issue  in  the  advertisement  of 
John  D.  Pearmaiu.  A  working  man  who 
does  not  know  how-to  save  money  when  it 
is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $17  per  day.  or 
who  will  not  or  who  cannot,  has  not  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  a  competence  and 
happiness  on  a  farm.  j.  1..  deacon. 


In  regard  to  buying  a  farm  on  contract, 
I  offer  a  suggestion  that  I  think  would 
work  hotter  for  both  buyer  and  seller  than 
E-  T.  Giffin’s  on  page  1718  of  the  Nov. 
22.  1910.  issue.  Suppose  a  man  owns  150 
acres,  at.  $00  per  acre,  or  $9,000,  also 
stock  and  tools,  at  $5,000.  total  $14,000. 
Now,  suppose  this  farm  and  stock  have 
heeu  producing  tin-  landlord  $3,080  gross 
per  year,  and  if  sold  ,.n  a  50-50  basis  he 
would  be  turning  in  $1,840.  The  interest 
at  0  per  cent  would  he  $N40,  and  .84,000 
on  the  principal.  This  way  -his  interest 
would  he  less,  year  after  year,  and  this 
would  he  the  same  as  renting,  but  he 
would  l>e  paying  for  the  farm  instead  of 
paying  rent,  and  if  In-  made  improvements 
and  wanted  to  sell  the  farm  for  more  he 
would  be  making  a  profit,  and  also  be  get¬ 
ting  tlie  money  back  that  be  had  paid  iuto 
the  farm  the  same  as  rent,  and  would  not 
he  losing  but  gaining.  All  minor  poiuts 
can  lie  written  in  the  contract.  I  have 
known  several  farms  that  have  been  sold 
on  contract  in  this  locality  that  made 
good,  and  some  farms  that  can  he  bought 
that  way.  p.  j.  roniiofe. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


'  The  Best  Lime  Spreader 


—  “ And  not 
the  least  of 
my  satisfac¬ 
tion  comes 
from  the  fact 
that  it  only  - 
cost  me 

$27-50 


I  Ever  Saw” 
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■HAT  is 
because  it 
came  from 
‘Farm  Implement 
Headquarters  ’  — 
by  the  ‘  Short  - 
Line  Route’  and 


at  the  ‘Short-Line’  price 


Agitator  of 
fan  ami  rod 
type:  —  ona 
every  few 
incher. 


Cast  Met 
al  Scraper 
Agitatora  revolve 

Quality?  Right!  Every  single  article  at  ‘Farm  Imple-  tjoidor bolhlgila’ 
ment  Headquarters’  is  selected  for  quality — by  experts.  *lonandforce(eed- 
It  has  to  be  good.  Otherwise,  it  could  never  meet  the  broad, 
exacting,  N.F.E.  Guarantee  that  assures  every  customer  a  complete, 
lasting  protection.  You  take  no  risk — you’re  sure  to 
be  satisfied  — when  you  deal  with  ‘Farm*  Implement  Headquarters.”’ 

PHE  N.  F.  E.  Spreader— for  lime,  plaster,  fertilizers  and  ashes — was  chosen 
strictly  on  its  merits.  It  sows  even,  fast  and  economically ; — is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  exceedingly  simple  in  construction. 

It  feeds  without  clogging  or  arching.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  mere  claim.  Revolving  with 
the  axle  are  numerous  cast  metal  Scraper- Agitators— a  set  of  cast  fans  for  each  feed  opening.  Box 
has  non-corrosive  bottom— Scrapers  fit  close  to  bottom; -no  chance  for  accumulation.  <j(  No 
gears  cranks,  shakers  or  chains.  Drive  is  continuous  from  both  metal  Wheels— either  or  both  of 
which  are  thrown  out  of  gear  at  will.  You  can  regulate  instantly  and  exactly  for  thickness  of 
sowing  required.  €j  Loading  is  easy— wind  trouble  avoided — by  the  low  Box.  It  carries  a  good 
load  for  two  horses sows  100  to  4000  lbs.  dry  lime  per  acre.  The  Spreader  is  light— shipping 
weight  only  about  400  lbs.,  but  strong  and  well-bracea  in  every  pad. 
No  wobbling  of  Wheels  ,  on  the  1  steel  Axle.  Screen  for  Box, 
extra,  $2.25. 


Get  our 


€€ 


Short-Line”  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

garden 


anything  you  may  need  in  Farm  Equipment;  farm,  dairy,  orchard,  _ 
and  poultry  requisites,  harm  Implement  Headquarters"  specializes  only 
in  agricultural  implements  and  in  practical  service  to  the  farmer. 
It  provides  the  Right  Goods,  at  the  Right  Price,  at  the  Right  Time. 
(Exceptional  shipping  facilities  mean  prompt  shipments.) 

^Yrite  To-day  for  Catalog  No,  19F — Note  Money- Savings 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  619. 

r  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


,ftn  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  crain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
rn  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
pood  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 

«o  tenant  house;  new'  modern  barns  to  stable 
«0  cows.  6  horses,  etc.;  price  §100  per  acre;  or 
”  in  spii  with  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ . 


TI  N  \  NT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 

•ind  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares;  I 
have  the  land  and  some  machinery.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


"r>8  \CRES,  Central  New  York;  all  new  ma- 

cliinery:  fine  Holstein  dairy;  horses  wagons, 
deiirhs  'harness,  chiekens;  all  tools;  Hinman 
milking  machines.  Particulars,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  CC51,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


■>00-  ACRE  fiat  dairy,  grain  farm,  near  good 
markets,  schools,  churches,  b.ations;  owners. 
G..  BOX  18,  Grent  Rend,  Pa. 

KOR  SALE — 217  acres,  dairy  and  potato  farm; 

located  Broome  County.  N.  Y. ;  CO  rods 
from  main  State  highway,  between  New 
York  City  and  Ruffalo;  good  state  cultivation; 
new  house,  2  barns;  gravity  spring  water; 
plenty  wood,  some  timber;  25  head  Holstein  eat- 
ile  mostly  purebreds;  3  horses;  good  line  farm¬ 
ing  tools;' is  paving  good  interest  for  a  SIC, 000 
investment;  §13,000  takes  everything,  or  the 
I, me  farm  at  §30  per  acre:  buy  direct.  Address 
mVICHT  manor  STOCK  FARM,  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! — Farmer  having  a  three  hundred- 
acre  farm  wants  a  reliable  partner;  no  funds 
required :  reason  for  such  a  proposition  is  that 
owner  has  other  interests  that  demand  his  at¬ 
tention:  35  head  Holstein  cattle,  half  of  them 
purebreds;  20  hogs,  10  sheep,  10  horses,  poultry 
house  to  accommodate  200  hens;  located  %  mile 
from  trolley,  on  State  road,  8  miles  from  city; 
owner  in  position  to  secure  highest  prices  for 
milk,  butter  and  other  farm  products:  farm 
equipped  with  tractor  and  all  farm  machinery; 
single  man  preferred  or  married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  great  opportunity  for  right  man  who  will 
take  an  interest  in  same  and  match  his  exper¬ 
ience  against  capital;  do  not  answer  unless  you 
are  capable  of  handling  such  a  proposition  and 
thoroughly  understand  cattle  and  the  farm  bus¬ 
iness,  such  as  feeding,  testing,  etc. ;  give  re¬ 
liable  references  with  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  C701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  concrete  store,  30x00,  fire¬ 
proof  ;  second  story  flat,  10  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements:  lot  85  ft.  front,  155  ft.  deep;  loca¬ 
tion  manufacturing  village,  700  population; 
main  street;  part  cash;  mortgage.  Address 
EARL  T.  WEST,  Napanoch,  N.  Y. 


FRTJIT  and  stock  farm  for  sale;  103  acres;  400 
5-year  apple,  400  5-year  peach;  Alfalfa:  suit¬ 
able  for  tractor;  no  mosquitoes;  Central  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  0700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  paying  poultry 
plant:  established  12  years:  the  fullest  in¬ 
vestigation  desired.  W.  ONEY,  Folsom,  N.  J. 


WISH  TO  BUY  completely  equipped  dairy  farm: 

will  pay  $2,000  down;  if  this  is  not  suitable 
would  consider  paying  $2,000  down  and  takiug 
farm  on  contract.  ROY  LEONARD,  East  Wor¬ 
cester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 185-acre  stock  farm;  on  State  road; 

135  tillable;  35  acres  hardwood;  good  build¬ 
ings;  tools  and  25  head  stock,  including  8  reg 
istered  Holsteins.  Address  H.  G.  STRAIT, 
West  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm:  36  woods,  10  plowed; 

produces  200  bu.  potatoes  per  acre;  2  tons  liny 
per  acre:  well  seeded  and  fenced:  orchard;  good 
0  room  house,  barn  and  new  tool  shed;  2  miles  to 
railroad,  village;  priced  right;  with  or  without 
tools;  small  payment  down.  HUBERT  C. 
BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  Vermont’s  high  grade  stock 
and  dairy  farms;  254  acres;  located  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  Addison  Co..  3  miles  from  Middlebury. 
For  full  particulars  address  T.  J.  MACMURTRY, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


FARM  OPPORTUNITY — Organization  operating 
large  agricultural  interests  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  few  men  who  have  had  practical 
experience  and  are  anxious  to  own  farms.  Full 
particulars  on  application  to  ADVERTISER 
0G74,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Big  paying  hlgli-elass  dairy  farm, 
212  acres;  2  miles  from  town,  depot,  cream¬ 
ery:  land  lays  rolling;  well  and  spring  water; 
cut  100  tons  hay;  2-story.  13-room  house;  barn, 
36x80:  lighting  system:  cement  basement;  water 
in:  lie  up  45  head:  Perfection  milking  machine: 
40  registered  Holstein-Frieslan,  4  horses,  50 
chickens  and  all  farming  tools:  building  alone 
could  not  be  built  for  $12,000;  everything  goes 
for  §20,000:  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  6664, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


720-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y..  for 
sale;  new  buildings,  worth  $15,000;  400,000  ft. 
choice  heavy  timber;  water  piped  to  buildings; 
price  $22,000  if  sold  at  once.  THOMAS  HAS- 
LETT,  Seneca.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Bare  farm.  78  acres;  18 
acres  standing  limber;  good  buildings;  good 
level  ground;  $5,000;  with  stock  and  tools  $6,750. 
FRED  Z1MMERMANN,  Cassville,  Oneida  Co.. 
N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale — To  settle  estate — 
Splendid  dairy  farm  in  the  Catskills;  1*50 
acres;  fertile  soil,  well  watered;  30  acres  woods; 
18-room  house,  in  fine  condition;  large  basement 
barn,  30x70.  will  carry  30  head  cattle;  about 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  mile  from 
small  town:  telephone,  rural  delivery;  great  sec¬ 
tion  for  Summer  boarders;  $3,500.  MINNIE 
VAY  DYKE,  Cornwallville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 175  acres:  all  tillable,  in¬ 
cluding  80  acres  of  black  soil;  located  in  the 
heart  of  Orange  County's  most  productive  farm¬ 
ing  section:  Iff,  miles  from  railroad,  schools  and 
churches;  home"  orchard,  including  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes;  excellent  house  of  17  rooms 
and  2  baths;  barns  and  outbuildings;  to  close 
an  estnte  this  productive  farm  will  be  sold  at  a 
most  attractive  price:  quick  title  obtainable; 
reasonable  terms  if  desired.  For  price  and 
terms  and  inspection  appointment.  address 
MONTGOMERY  ROBINSON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or 
B.  F.  CHAMRERLAIN,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  trucking  and  poultry  plant 
with  at  least  400-500  layers;  10-15  acres:  7-10- 
room  house:  South  Jersey,  not  more  than  50 
miles  from  N.  Y. ;  price  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  JOSEPH  A.  SC  I  ALLY.  260  Wavne  St.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  place,  from  5  acres  up.  with 
house,  barn,  wood  and  water:  not  more  than 
100  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
or  Connecticut;  reasonable;  no  agents.  Write, 
with  full  particulars,  to  ADVERTISER  6697. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE — The  farm  of  the  late  Augustus 
Angell,  containing  150  acres,  with  woodlot: 
mile  from  Ghent  village;  IV.  miles  from 
Chatham  village.  Inquire  of  MARGARET  B. 
ANGELL,  Box  174,  Vain  tie,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  with  one  child  want  to  rent  small 
house  in  the  country,  or  farm,  or  as  farm 
helper:  have  three  years’  experience.  Write 
JAN  JIRSA,  201  East  104th  Street,  New  York 


GREAT  BARGAIN — 24-ncre  poultry  farm;  12 
acres  clear;  best  stone  road;  level  land,  very 
productive;  excellent  for  corn,  grain,  Alfalfa', 
potatoes  and  any  crops;  fine  for  peaches,  etc.; 
one  mile  from  two  railroads;  three  miles  from 
Uammonton;  mail  delivered:  on  public  road:  fine 
bungalow,  in  first-class  condition,  six  rooms  and 
jmtn,  warm  water  heating,  large  cemented  cel¬ 
lar;  three  poultry  houses,  each  30x16  ft.;  new 
nrooder  house;  good  size  barn;  new  large  corn 
and  feed  house;  excellent  drinking  water  in 
Kitchen:  good  horse;  fifty  300-egg  strain  pul- 
‘®}8:  b'nw.  harrow,  cultivator  and  small  tools; 
trice  $4..)00;  part  cash,  rest  easv  terms;  build¬ 
ing*  alone  worth  the  price.  FRED  LAPP.  11.  1, 
Uammonton,  N.  J. 


^  ^ALB — Farm  home;  75  acres;  near  town: 
wood,  pasture,  water,  400  fruit  trees:  small 
Hints;  $,1,500;  one-third  cash;  easv  terms;  a 

hVV.xT  ('hanpp-  Address  SUNNY  SHADE 
FARM,  Groton.  Mass. 


— -Small  farm  or  ideal  Summer  home; 
xTv.SJlt  Jocation.  For  particulars  address 
IALMlr  SHATTUCK.  Wlnchendon.  Mass. 

— Excellent  farm  of  about  170  acres, 
adjoining  Seventh  Street.  Lewisburgli.  Pa., 
i  LI!„«?I)poilt£.^I2,,nd8  <-'f  Bueknell  University; 
r  $'‘.5,000;  terms  to  responsible  party, 

for  full  particulars  address  VI.  B.  MILLER, 
•  .  Box  303,  Lewisburgh,  Pa.  No  brokers. 


FOR  SALE — Good  flour  and  feed  mill:  water 
power;  with  43  acres  rich  land  or  without; 
no  competition:  a  bargain  to  quick  buyer. 
ADVERTISER  0718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


135-ACRE  river  farm:  all  equipped,  stock,  tools; 

wood  and  lumber  will  more  than  pay  for 
farm.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Position,  or  farm  on  shares:  am 
American;  have  family  of  growing  children; 
have  been  general  farmer,  herdsman,  dairyman, 
butter-maker,  manager,  orehnrdist.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  lease,  poultry  farm,  capa¬ 
city  500  or  more,  within  100  miles  New  York 
City;  preferably  N.  Y.  or  Northern  N.  J. :  might 
consider  small  farm  suitable  for  poultry:  state 
full  particulars,  price,  terms,  etc.  WM.  H. 
HERRING.  262  High  Street,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  rent,  house,  6  or  7  gponis,  with  some 
land:  Albany.  Rensselaer  or  Washington  Co. 
JOSEPH  DONNELLY,  401  East  242d  Street, 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


IN  GREENE  COT' NT Y.  three  miles  from  rail¬ 
road.  u,  xnile  from  State  road,  85-acre  farm; 
40  acres  fruit.  30  acres  tillable,  15  acres  wood 
and  pasture;  3,000  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees, 
ranging  from  15  to  18  years  of  age;  good  ten- 
rooin  house  with  acetyline  gas  system;  good 
facilities  for  installing  water  in  house:  new 
power  and  milk  house  combined:  garage;  new 
fruit  house  with  packing  room  and  fruit  cellar, 
each  of  800  bbls.  capacity;  cooper  shop:  barn; 
40x50  ft.,  with  sio-ds  attached;  running  water 
at  barn;  two  smaller  barns;  new  wagon  house 
and  other  outbuildings;  all  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion:  no  agents.  Owner,  EDWIN  COLLIER, 

R.  F.  D.,  West  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

<  - 

COUNTRY  HOME;  7  acres:  5-room  cot  age'; 

gardening,  poultry;  Saratoga  12  miles;  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings;  $1,500.  MRS.  A.  BOARD- 
MAN,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —Largest  ranch  in  Montana,  at  half 
price.  ADDRESS  W.  G.  ALTON,  JR.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Club,  New  York. 


WANTED — Small  cheap  farm,  fair  buildings, 
'within  100  miles  New  York:  $300  down,  bal¬ 
ance  annually  or  mortgage;  or  lease  with  option 
buying.  BOX  67,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  15-25  acres,  for  cash 
rent;  suitable  for  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
6738.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  with  bouse  and  tenant  house: 

outbuildings  in  good  shape;  cow  barn  for  20 
or  more  cows;  do  not  want  a  ramshackle  affair, 
but  will  pay  a  fair  rental  first  year  with  option 
of  buying;  will  buy  stock  and  implements  if 
any  on  the  place;  may  consider  a  share  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  6737.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  stooked  dairy  farm,  with 
option  to  buy  after  one  year.  VAN  WYCK. 
4324  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  buying,  fully 
equipped  small  poultry  farm,  with  some  fruit: 
near  New  York  market  preferred.  J.  S.  THOMP¬ 
SON.  11  N.  21st  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  of  10  acres,  along  Hud¬ 
son  River;  gross  sales  about  $3,900  last  year: 
price  $5,500  for  qub’k  sale,  including  stock, 
wagons,  tools,  etc.:  half  eash.  ADVERTISER 
6739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  farm,  with  16-acre  apple 
orchard  just  getting  in  prime;  200  pear  trees. 
5  years  old;  bad  over  2.000  barrels  of  apples 
last  year:  farm  produced  over  1,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  43,000  lbs.  of  milk;  seven-room  bouse, 
woodhouse,  separator  bouse  and  wagon  house, 
all  comparatively  new:  hog  house  and  large 
barn:  telephone  in  house:  mail  delivered:  price 
$18,000.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm.  10  to  20  acres;  8-room  bouse, 
improved;  within  2  miles  station  and  35  N.  Y.; 
prefer  Rockland  Countv:  will  rent  or  buv. 
SIMPSON,  1375  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  to  rent,  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  in  Eastern  Pa.  or  New  Jersey;  suitable 
for  fruit,  etc.:  30  to  50  acres;  if  buying,  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
6733.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  farm;  60  acres  tillable;  12 
acres  wood  and  timber;  plenty  of  water;  on 
main  road:  R.  F.  D.:  telephone  and  milk  route; 
good  buildings:  American  neighborhood:  near 
rural  school;  1 1 5  miles  from  village;  4  miles 
from  R.  R.:  price  $1,800  cash;  also  full  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  bargain  if  desired.  For  particulars 
write  owner,  E.  E.  LADD,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Patter- 
sonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 79-acre  farm:  10  acres  timber;  or¬ 
chard:  4  cows:  near  creamery,  school,  church 
and  lake;  six  miles  from  railroad;  $2,500  if  sold 
soon.  NED  I.OOPE,  Cincinnati^,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  *Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  1 1 A  miles  from  town;  10 
cows,  full  set  of  tools,  basement  barn.  bIIo, 
henhouse,  etc.:  very  productive;  $8,500;  cor¬ 
respondence  solicited.  BOX  218,  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 

A  few  pounds  of  B-P  senrttered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  Book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure,”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops.  Manure  and  Phosphorus’’  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St„  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

.  7777  ■— i— > 


FARMS  for  sale,  to  settle  estate;  good  dairy 
farms  with  large,  valuable  timber  tracts,  at 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. :  large  fruit  farms,  having 
large  acre  of  grapes,  large  cherry  orchards,  or¬ 
chards  of  prunes,  apples  and  pears;  also  small 
fruit  farms,  at  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  and  For- 
estville,  N.  Y. ;  all  buildings  in  good  repair; 
land  level;  good  rich  soil,  xvell  drained;  good 
springs,  good  wells  or  water:  sightly  places, 
near  good  shipping  stations,  on  improved  and 
State  roads.  For  further  particulars  address 
FLORENCE  T.  JACOBS.  ForestvlUe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  reut  on  sharps  or  manage  on  sal¬ 
ary  or  percentage,  with  option  of  buying,  well- 
located  farm  in  Maryland  or  The  Virginias,  on 
main  road,  by  a  successful  farmer  with  20 
years’  experience,  all  branches;  expert  herds¬ 
man;  married:  two  children.  ADVERTISER 
6728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  in  exchange  for  a  stock  of 
merchandise,  consisting  of  gents'  furnishings, 
clothing,  felt  goods,  rubber  boots,  ladies’  gents’ 
and  children’s  shoes  and  rubbers;  also  store  fix¬ 
tures;  or  will  sell  the  stock;  stock  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  or  sold  to  settle  an  estnte.  Address 
FLORENCE  T.  JACOBS.  Forestville,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Maryland,  Delaware  or  Virginia, 
moderate-priced  farm,  easy  terms,  65  to  100 
acres,  good  wood  and  water  supply;  must  grow 
Alfalfa:  house  7  or  more  rooms,  cellar,  good 
shade,  mail  delivered;  all  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings;  bordering  salt  water  preferred:  immedi¬ 
ate  possession  not  iiffperative.  ADVERTISER 
6721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HALF-ACRE  LOTS,  near  commuter’s  station; 

macadam  thoroughfare;  perfect  sandy  loam; 
near  mountains,  stream;  Central  Jersey; 
$100  down:  $10  monthly  24  months.  BOX  67, 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious; 

by  parcel  post  2nd  and  3rd  zones,  12  lbs., 
$4.50  6  lbs.,  $2.35:  by  express,  not  prepaid,  60 
lbs.,  $18.00:  24  »one-pound  jars,  $8.50.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell.  Me. 


.  BROODERS — Three  standard  coal-burning.  500- 
ehick  size,  like  new:  $15  each:  500-chick  size 
oil  brooders,  $13  each.  D.  W.  GOODI.ING, 
Richfield.  Pa. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— New  in  1919:  six 
440-egg  Reliable.  $27;  one  older,  440-egg,  $22. 
W.  ALLEN.  Mansfield.  Mass. 


TWELVE  horsepower  “New  Way”  gas  engine; 

excellent  condition.  RAYMOND  B.  ARNOLD. 
Milan,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  fruit  and  potato  sprayer: 

price.  $35;  Star  Feed  grinder,  $30:  Mann’s 
bone  grinder.  $15.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  cars  of  good  mixed  hay: 

grade  good  No.  2;  will  take  mixed  car  of 
straw:  also  oats  wanted:  will  furnish  bags. 
THOMAS  J.  McDERMOTT.  Belleville.  N.  J. 


CLAMS — By  parcel  post:  shipped  same  day  as 
taken  from  water:  25  large  ones  for  $1.00  in 
2nd  zone:  $1.20  in  3rd  zone.  CEDAR  CREST 
FARM,  R.  No.  1.  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  incubator;  three 
thousand  capacity;  three  hundred  dollars; 
erated  f.  o.  b.  Stockton,  N.  J.  E.  R.  JOHNSON, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


TRACTOR — Bates  Steel  Mule.  Model  D:  plowed 
forty  acres;  practically  new:  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred;  two  3-bottom  Oliver  tractor  plows,  12  and 
14-inch,  nearly  new,  three  hundred:  engine 
trailer,  used  twenty  miles,  ten  hundred  capacity, 
fifty  dollars:  six  liundred-egg  Buckeye  incubator, 
new,  seventy  dollars.  E.  W.  HARRIS,  Niver- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BACK  NUMBERS  R.  N.  Y.,  Gleanings,  other 
farm  papers,  magazines  and  books;  type, 
paper,  printers’  supplies:  shafting,  hangers,  pul¬ 
leys.  belting,  etc.  Write  for  list.  E.  S.  KUNS- 
MAN.  Hell)  vi own,  Pa. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  lioney  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious:  1-lb.  box.  65e;  2-lb..  $1.25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  “ENDION.” 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Some  first-class  books  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6705.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Iron  Ago  4-row  50-gallon  traction 
power  potato  sprayer:  used  one  season;  $50 
f.  o.  b.  Further  particulars  address  WILLIAMS 
BROS.,  Hamlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Moline  economy  disk  harrow;  also 
cuitvator;  must  be  reasonable.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — .T.  I.  Case  F.nicar.  two-bottom  14- 
in.  power  lift  engine  plow;  used  little:  price, 
$100;  Forkner  light  draft  5-section  16-foot  bar- 
row.  cheap.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Rushford, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  gal.:  pure  Ver¬ 
mont  maple  sugar  in  10-lb.  pails,  40c  lb.;  this 
year’s  crop:  cash  with  order:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine;  2  double 
units:  galvanized  pipe  and  stall  cocks;  first- 
class  condition.  H.  D.  LEWIS,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


PURE  HONEY — Buckwheat  (dark)  extracted; 

12  lbs.  delivered  in  2d  zone,  $3.25:  third  zone. 
$3.40;  f.  o.  b.  my  station  as  follows:  10-lb. 
pails.  $2.35  :  60-lb.  can.  $12.  Write  for  price 
on  clover  lioney.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dan- 
by,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  carloads  of  mixed  hard¬ 
wood,  $S  cord.  f.  o.  b.  car.  O.  B.  LAROE, 
Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  Exchange — Selected  oysters  in 
shell,  fresh  from  the  beds,  for  good  potatoes 
or  onions,  barrel  for  barrel,  or  can  send  shucked 
meats.  Write  for  further  particulars,  WM. 
LORD.  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators.  Cyphers,  Sheer;  brood¬ 
ers.  Harryshurg.  Hill;  oat  sprouter:  success¬ 
ful  trap  nests,  hoppers,  fountains,  3x6  chick 
coops.  Write  wants  and  save  money.  BAR¬ 
GAIN,  Lookout,  Pa. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Extracted,  three  15-ounce 
packages,  $1.25.  postpaid,  3d  zone.  EVAN 
JONES,  Franklinville,  N.  J. 


ONE  Hinman  milking  machine,  2  units,  with 
extra  pail,  complete;  used  only  two  weeks; 
one  New  Way  2  h.p.  gas  engine,  never  been 
used:  one  3-bnrner  oil  cook  stove.  LAWRENCE 
HOWARD,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  catalogue  of 
Whitney  Poultry  Farm.  Marlborough.  N. 
Y.,  and  wish  you  to  assist  me  in  what¬ 
ever  way  you  think  proper.  During 
January,  1919,  I  booked  an  order  for 
hatching  eggs  from  liis  “extra  special” 
pen  of  hens,  and  paid  him  $25  for  15 
eggs.  You  note  his  guarantee  and  price. 
These  eggs  when  received  by  me  were 
freakish — odd  shapes — and  only  two 
hatched  and  these  chicks  were  also  de¬ 
formed  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  I  wrote 
to  him  asking  him  to  replace  at  least  a 
part  of  the  eggs.  His-  answer  was  not 
only  a  bluff  and  insult  but  stated  that 
the  fertility  was  tested  before  shipping 
and  that  every  egg  was  found  hatchable. 
I  have  handled  and  managed  poultry  for 
15  years,  and  never  before  have  I  heard 
of  any  scheme  of  testing  the  fertility  of 
an  egg  before  incubation.  I  wrote  again 
this  year  to  him  repeating  my  experience 
of  last  year,  but  no  reply.  Please  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report.  w.  H.  B. 

Maryland. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  Wm.  B. 
Whitney’s  way  of  doing  business  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  which  come  to  us.  and 
his  reputation  at  home  corresponds  with 
his  practices.  Mr.  Whitney  gets  out  ex¬ 
pensive  literature  which  in  connection 
with  his  claims  made  for  his  stock  and 
his  broad  guarantee  is  well  intended  to 
deceive  the  public.  His  letters  are  so 
abusive  and  repulsive  that  we  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  correspondence  with  him. 
As  the  “eggs  for  hatching”  season  is  at 
its  height  we  hope  this  item  may  save 
some  of  our  readers  from  a  disagreeable 
and  unfortunate  experience. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  offer  of  E. 
P..  Marshall  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis.?  Don’t 
you  think  the  company  is  making  a  good 
offer  to  get  rid  of  some  mighty  poor  stuff? 
If  the  blanket  is  90  per  cent  wool  it  is 
worth  more  than  $12.50  here.  I  am 
afraid  some  farmer  will  jump  for  this 
bait.  j.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  offer  of  E.  B. 
Marshall  Co.,  formerly  Wilbur  Stock 
Food  Co.,  to  send  the  horse  blanket  “free” 
with  a  $12.50  order  of  stock  food.  The 
circular  letter  resorts  to  the  old  fake 
scheme  of  claiming  to  have  a  shipment 
of  goods  at  the  .railroad  station  near  the 
party  addressed,  which  must  be  moved  at 
once,  and  this  is  the  pretext  for  the  “spe¬ 
cial  bargain”  offer.  Any  business  house 
resorting  to  such  deception  is  unworthy 
of  confidence  in  any  particular.  The  fake 
scheme  has  been  worked  threadbare.  A 
number  of  cheap  paint  concerns  in  Cleve¬ 
land  made  it  a  feature  of  their  selling 
campaign  a  few  years  ago.  until  the  Post 
Office  inspectors  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  is 
such  a  palpable  trick  that  it  should  fool 
no  one.  The  schemes  in  which  the  fraud 
is  more  cleverly  concealed  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  Publisher’s  Desk  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  warn  its  readers  from  year  to 
year  for  the  past  dozen  years  of  the 
methods  and  fake  policies  of  Wilbur 
Stock  Food  Co.  and  its  successor,  E.  B. 
Marshall  Co. 

Enclosed  is  an  advertisement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  I  can  get  two  30x3%  Good¬ 
rich  tires  for  $26.87,  or  practically  two 
Goodrich  tires  for  the  price  of  one.  This 
does  not  look  right  to  me.  Please  let  me 
have  your  opinion  on  it.  H.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

The  advertisement  of  Manufacturers’ 
Surplus  Tire  Co.,  789  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  making  an  offer  which 
even  the  elect  would  interpret  as  above, 
is  the  cleverest  deception  in  the  shape  of 
an  advertisement  we  have  seen  in  some 
time.  A  counterfeit  is  dangerous  only 
when  it  is  a  clever  imitation,  and  so  with 
an  advertisement.  The  advertisement 
feads : 

Pay  $1  more  than  the  cost  of  one  spe¬ 
cial  tire  and  you  get  an  additional  brand- 
new  first  quality  GOODRICH  non-skid 
tire,  guaranteed  6,000  miles  by  the  Good¬ 
rich  factory.  These  tires  are  positively 
firsts. 

Then  a  price  of  a  tire  (not  a  Good¬ 
rich)  is  quoted,  which  is  $9  in  excess  of 
the  price  of  standard  tires  of  the  same 
size,  and  for  $1  additional  the  purchaser 
can  get  one  Goodrich  tire.  One  tire  is 
of  au  unknown  make,  and  the  value  of  it 
is  open  to  question.  By  paying  $10  more 
than  the  price  of  a  standard  tire  you  can 
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get  this  “special”  tire  and  a  Goodrich 
tire.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  the 
“special”  tire  is  au  inferior  brand  of  tires 
and  our  prediction  is  that  those  who  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  getting  something  for  nothing  as 
usual  will  get  stuck. 

An  agent  for  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company  called  at  my  home  today  and 
my  wife  drew  the  lucky  coupon  for  $10 
that  would  entitle  her  to  a  picture  cost¬ 
ing  $20,  and  all  she  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  $10  and  get  one  picture  free; 
also  because  she  drew  the  $10  coupon. 
These  pictures  were  to  be  redrawn  from 
small  pictures  and  to  be  oil  painted,  and 
without  the  coupon  would  cost  her  $40. 

I  mentioned  your  paper  to  the  agent  and 
he  said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
to  stop  this  talk  about  his  company.  Is 
this  the  same  company  you  have  before 
condemned?  If  so,  please  show  me  their 
point.  H.  K.  P. 

Delaware. 

We  have  referred  to  the  “lucky-envelope 
scheme”  a  number  of  times,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Portrait  Company  has  threatened  to 
sue  us  for  libel,  but  has  not  done  so  up- 
to  date.  We  have  heretofore  regarded 
the  scheme  as  a  “lottery,”  but  we  have 
been  convinced  that  there  are  some  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  a  “lottery”  lacking. 
At  any  rate,  the  purpose  of  the  plan  is 
to  lead  the  prospect  to  believe  that  he  is 
getting  something  for  nothing,  or  a  $20 
picture  for  $10.  or,  according  to  the  above 
subscriber.  $40  worth  for  $10.  At  best 
it  is  a  deception  that  we  have  yet  to  find 
anyone  with  any  high  ideals  of  business  • 
ethics  to  defend.  The  Rkral  New-  I 
Yorker  will  not  condone  such  methods 
of  deceiving  country  people.  Whether 
the  pictures  are  not  worth  the  price  paid 
is  not  the  question — the  orders  are  se¬ 
cured  by  a  trick  or  deception.  Can  a 
house  resorting  to  such  means  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  confidence  in  any  other 
respect? 

Do  you  “want  to  go  a-fishin'?”  En¬ 
closed  is  some  “sucker  bait."  f.  s. 

New  York. 

The  “sucker  bait”  referred  to  is  a  cir-  | 
cular  of  Ideal  Remedies  Company,  Buf-  i 
falo,  N.  Y.,  promising  to  make  those  rich 
who  invest  in  stock  of  the  company.  It 
is  encouraging  to  se<>  that  readers  recog¬ 
nize  the  “earmarks  of  these  elusive 
schemes  to  get  the  money  of  country  peo¬ 
ple. 

I  am  in  trouble  with  the  Franklin 
Paint  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They 
sent  me  39  gals,  for  a  half-barrel,  same 
as  they  did  the  other  fellows.  After  tak¬ 
ing  out  two  gallons,  we  notified  them  that 
we  were  ready  to  return  it  and  asked 
them  for  shipping  instructions.  They 
ignored  this  letter  altogether,  and  on 
looking  at  their  literature  I  notice  they 
say  that  they  will  not  accept  goods  re¬ 
turned  without  their  orders.  They  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  intend  to  issue  any  orders 
for  return  of  goods.  They  have  now 
placed  the  account  in  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer  here  in  town,  and  he  has  notified 
me  to  settle  up.  I  returned  the  paint 
without  their  instructions,  and  have  a 
copy  of  bill  of  lading.  I  have  decided  to 
stand  a  suit  rather  than  pay  them. 

Ohio.  E.  L.  c. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  meth- 
olds  of  the  Franklin  Paint  Company. 
Farmers  regard  a  barrel  as  31%  gals., 
but  iu  the  paint  and  oil  trade  a  barrel 
is  regarded  as  about  50  gals.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  excuse  for  shipment  of  39 
gals,  as  a  half-barrel,  and  if  it  can  be 
explained  in  any  other  way  than  a  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  put  a  greater  amount 
of  paint  off  on  the  customer  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  or  wanted,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  it  is.  and  give  Franklin  Paint 
Company  the  benefit  of  whatever  the  ex¬ 
planation  may  be.  If  there  were  no  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  advantage  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  the  concern  could  easily  explain 
in  their  literature  how  much  paint  would 
be  shipped  or  the  half-barrel  order. 


Ringworm 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  is  your  1 
remedy  for  an  advanced  case  of  ringworm  | 
on  cows?  H.  W.  D. 

New  York. 

Isolate  affected  animals  and  cleanse 
and  whitewash  the  stables  and  all  stub¬ 
bing  places,  as  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
vegetable  parasite  and  so  is  contagious. 
The  parasite  lives  on  damp  walls  and 
woodwork  as  well  as  the  skin.  Scrub 
each  affected  spot  free  of  crusts  or  scabs, 
first  saturating  with  oil  for  a  few  days,  if 
that  proves  necessary.  When  clean  aud 
dry  wet  once  a  week  with  a  solution  of 
one  pound  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue-stone)  dissolved  iu  half  a  gallon  of 
hot  water.  To  spots  on  face  apply  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  twice  daily. 


NEP0N5ETR0DFS 


Good  Old  Paroid 


“Good  old  Paroid” — That’s  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  writes,  ‘‘Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  I  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn't  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn — right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There’s 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  full  iuforma- 
tion. 


BIRD  &  SON,  incorporated  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass, 


SPLITDORF 


MARK 


WIND  CREST  FARM 

MCCOCRS  Of  RLGISTCRIO  GuCRNSCV  CATTLE 


P.  O  .  RUTLAND.  VT„ 

Doooobar  s,  1919. 


Sgilltdorf  Electrical  Company, 

S.mrk,  N.  J. 

Oantleman: 

About  flvo  year*  ago  .a  purchased 
an  Overland  Touring  Car.  It  hi  equipped 
with  9pl  ltdorf  Oreen  Jacket  Spark  Pluge. 

Thle  oar  hae  run  approalaately 
30.000  nlle •  and  the  aajne  pluge  are  etlll 
giving  good  eatl efaotlon. 

Toure  truly,  . 


Oho  plug 
yitNthZ 
Green 
Jacket! 


THE  main  secret  of  their  long  life  is  the  East 
India  Ruby  Mica  insulation.  Unlike  porce¬ 
lain,  this  mica  never  breaks,  cracks  or  chips,  and 
Splitdorf  Green  Jacket  Spark  Plugs  cost  you  no 
more  than  ordinary  plugs.  They  are  absolutely 
guaranteed  against  breakage. 

Write  for  booklet  that  will  show  you  the  correct 
plug  for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  engine. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
94  Warren  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


Established 

1858 


A 


CTIVE,  ROBUST  YOUNG  MEN 

can  receive  good  wages  while  learning  to 
become  electric  linemen  in  the 

I  LINEMEN’S  SCHOOL  OF  THE 

Public  Service  Electric 
Company 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

I  TIlis  company  supplies  electric  light  and  power  ser- 
i  vice  in  the  principal  cities  and  industrial  centers 

1  of  tile  State.  .  ..  .  . 

=  Men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
i  weighing  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  be 
=  accepted  in  this  school,  and  after  the  necessary 
!  training  will  be  assigned  to  permanent  positions. 
I  rnusual opportunities  for  rapid  promotions  are  now 
1  available  to  industrious  young  men  taking Jhis  course. 

=  Application  can  be  muds  in  person  to  Mr.  VV.  A.  La  Due, 
DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENT 

1  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

1  Palisade  Avenue  and  Ferry  Streets  Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 

=  Further  particulnrs  concerning  wages  and  expenses  paid  by 
5  the  company  during  the  training  period  will  bo 

furnished  upon  application 


Wril.firCatalogofFarms';i,k.'‘^»ua;|nE™; 

The  farms  1  have  to  sell.  H.  R.  VOSBURG  Moravia.  N.Y. 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FAkMS! 

v0  On  State  road  near  Vashington,  Ct.:  8-room 

t  ']80  freshly  painted  and  papered;  outbuildings;  50 
•li  ves  S3.®00.  Send  for  picture  and  details. 

i;  E  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  New  York 


p  ^  I  handle  nothing  else.  Don't 


fail  to 

'  write  me  when  you  are  in  need  of  help. 

HELP  RURAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY,  227  W.  25th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


JORDAN’S  FARMER’S  AGENCY  i'SSVfXEe 

StLECT  HELP  FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  PLACES  Tel.  5777  Bryent 

F,  B  KEWEK  MATHEW  SON,  PROP. 

STRAWS, 

four  tons  of  Rye  or  Wheat  Straw,  trussed  NOT  baled. 

State  price  to  T.  HATTON,  Supt.,  Seaacre,  New  London,  Ct 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farm*.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N,  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5h  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o(  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par- 
ticulars,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  (i(i!)3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

MAN  WANTED— To  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  must  be  first-class  dry  picker  of  dressed 
poultry.  SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Belmar, 
N.  J.  • 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
farm;  must  be  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — White  or  colored,  reliable  man.  de¬ 
liver  ice  Summer  months,  work  farm  Spring, 
Fall,  non-delivery  days;  references,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  M.  J.  HAWKINS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

■ - - - -  ■  ■  —  ■■  J 

SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  wanted  on  a  poultry 
farm,  near  Richmond,  Va,,  specializing  in 
broilers  as  well  as  eggs,  who  understands  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders;  will  be  furnished  room  and 
board  in  owner’s  home.  Reply  fully,  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  remuneration  expected,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm:  prefer  no  children;  man  to  care 
for  grounds  and  vegetables;  wife  as  housekeeper 
in  owner’s  house;  good  wages  and  good  home  for 
right  couple.  M.  C.  CRINKLE,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  assist  owner  on 
small  dairy  farm;  rent,  milk,  wood,  potatoes 
furnished;  forty-five  dollars  per  month;  perma¬ 
nent  if  suited.  Address  BOX  14,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single  or  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  for  commercial  farm;  must  have  had 
previous  experience  with  Mammoth  incubators, 
also  experience  in  raising  ducks;  good  salary  to 
start  and  advancement;  farm  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
23  miles  from  New  York  Citv;  apply  by  letter 
or  palh  MACNIFF  COMPANY,  54  Vesey  Street, 
New  York. 


EFFICIENT  household  help,  of  good  character; 

a  good  place  for  one  desiring  a  home,  with 
kind  treatment,  willing  to  work  for  good  pay; 
modern  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  6642,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer;  married;  wife  to 
board  few  men,  care  for  chickens,  make  but¬ 
ter;  good  wages,  house,  garden  and  produce.  Re¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  6049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  of  four  adults,  pleasant  suburban  hon 
ne.ar  New  York,  desire  country  girl  for  gener 
housework;  $50  per  month.  F.  N.  BRADLE1 
399  Orchard  Street,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


IITOROUGHLY  experienced  married  shepherd  to 
take  charge  of  flock  of  100  to  200  sheep;  wife 
to  look  after  small  flock  of  poultry:  house  and 
vr'i  T?,ge8’  references  required.  Address  W.  S. 
KI.LIS,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 

V  ANTED — Help  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  a  Sum- 
nicr  resort  in  the  Adirondacks;  if  interested, 
Co  r  NS  fENT0N  houSE,  Number  Four,  Lewis 


RANTED — In  New  Jersey,  March  1  or  April  1 

fnlJl  ♦ ate  carried  man  with  small  family,  i 
VFmrtToa^??Hri,J,0U8e*  nli,k  «nd  $75  month.  A1 
RRlIbER  6667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Milkers;  single;  modern  barn  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  living  conditions;  $50  per 
month  and  board  to  start.  Apply  WHEAT- 
FIELD  FARMS,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  teamster,  immedi¬ 
ately;  good  wages.  MAX  D.  NEWTON,  Long 
Valley,  N.  J. 

t - * 

WANTED — April  1st,  •  housekeeper  for  farm 
boarding  bouse,  14  to  18  men,  on  dairy  farm. 
Central  New  Jersey;  good  chance  for  industrious 
married  couple;  everything  furnished;  state  size 
family,  references,  experience  and  wTages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  0085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  in  private  country 
home  near  Monroe,  N.  Y.;  family  of  seven: 
f.'Ve  In  help;  wife  to  do  cooking:  man  to  assist 
wife  in  kitchen  and  do  general  work  about 
house,  window  washing,  cleaning  rugs,  floors, 
etc.;  country  people  preferred;  state  experience 
and  salary;  referer.ee  required.  ADVERTISER 
0077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $00  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


TWO  MEN  WANTED — One  to  work  in  dairy. 

bottling  milk,  etc.;  one  ns  teamster;  both 
must  understand  milking;  send  references,  state 
experience  and  wage  required.  ULSTERDOR  * 
FARMS,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Must  be  experienced  in 
A.  R.  work  with  Guernseys;  a  good  milker 
and  .one  who  understands  care  and  handling  of 
cattle.  STANNOX  FARM,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  nursery;  good 
job  for  the  right  party:  work  required  will  be 
such  as  any  good  farmer  can  do.  ROSEDALE 
NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  assist  in  milking  during  Winter 
months;  knowledge  of  slaughtering  hogs  and 
raising  poultry  by  incubator  necessary:  wages 
$55.00  per  month.  Including  board,  lodging, 
laundry  and  medical  attendance,  with  possible 
advancement.  Address  MATTEAWAN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Beaeon,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  dairy  farm; 

widower  with  four  children  of  school  age. 
II.  F.  KOFOLD,  Cherry  Creek.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  middle-aged  woman  to  help 
with  housework  on  farm;  references  required. 
Address  F.  L.  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  be  good  with  stock;  $35  and  board; 
pleasant  home.  ADVERTISER  6731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework;  splendid 
home;  all  improvements;  wages  $40  month; 
no  objection  to  one  child.  MRS.  I.  B.  LIPMAN, 
Tikesville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  or  married  man  wanted;  Western  N.  Y. 

fruit  farm;  state  age,  weight  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  0725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  ns  farmer-gardener  by  mar¬ 
ried  American:  life  long  experience  general 
farming;  10  years  in  fruit.  ADVERTISER  6631, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 
manding  personality;  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture;  a  specialist  in  modern  dairying  and 
purebred  cattle;  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind:  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms;  confirmatory  testimon¬ 
ials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADVERTISER  6G44,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  gardener-farmer  desires  year-round 
position  on  large  estate;  wife  willing  to  board 
help  or  do  laundry.  Address  BOX  136,  Nyack, 


WANTED — A  position  by  a  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  gardener;  good  milker,  but¬ 
ter-maker,  poultry  forcing  for  Winter  eggs;  can 
give  the  best  of  references  as  to  honestv  and 
ability.  CHAS.  A.  BOYCE,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist,  fruit  grower,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  open  for  position  April  1;  pro¬ 
duce  results,  production  and  marketing:  busi¬ 
ness  methods:  handle  help  with  judgment  and 
efliciency;  would  consider  profit-sharing  basis  on 
developed  property;  married:  middle  age;  small 
family;  references.  ADVERTISER  6666,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  purebred 
stock  farm;  college  training;  broad  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  gar¬ 
den  crops,  management  of  men,  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  married: 
small  family;  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  6090,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  married  man 
for  dairy  and  general  farm  work:  house  and 
furniture:  good  wages.  FRED  BAILEY,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  honest  and  reliable,  to 
work  on  farm;  also  one  at  orchard  work; 
state  age,  experience;  best  wages  and  living 
conditions.  II.  C.  WOOD.  Farm  Manager,  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  New  Salem.  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  to  assist  herdsman  and 
make  butter,  bottle  milk.  etc.,  on  private 
estate;  good  wages  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment:  Purebred  Guernsey  herd;  references  re¬ 
quired.  WADDINGTON  FARM,  Wheeling,  WT, 
Va. 


WANTED — Woman,  married  or  single,  for  farm 
boarding  house:  six  to  10  men:  good  wages 
and  everything  furnished;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences  and  best  of  living  conditions:  if  married 
can  give  man  work  in  dairy  or  on  farm;  best  of 
references  required.  WADDINGTON  FARM, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  where 
milking  machine  is  used;  prefer  one  capable 
of  driving  truck  and  tractor:  $50  tier  month  and 
good  home.  S.  P.  WOODWARD,  Bethany,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work;  two  in  family:  modern  improvements. 
MRS.  THOMAS  TAFT,  Cornwall-on-IIudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Baker  in  medium  size  institution  in 
country;  would  take  couple  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  wife;  house,  fair  wages  and  board. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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WANTED — Man  and  wife:  man  to  do  farm 
work;  woman  to  cook  and  do  housework  on 
SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Medford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  man  with  small  amount  of 
experience  on  a  New  Jersey  poultry  farm  to 
work  under  an  expert:  $80  a  month  and  lodging, 
without  board.  M.  H.  NORRIS,  875  W.  180th 
St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  married,  on  dairy 
farm.  Orange  County:  good  milker:  house  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  6710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  or  five  single  men,  handy  with 
team,  used  to  all  kinds  of  farm  labor,  and 
good  dry-hand  milkers:  salary  $55  per  month  and 
board.  Address  J.  M.  CASE,  Supt.,  Litligow 
Stock  Farm,  Arnenia,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Married  man  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  farm  near  Augusta.  Me.:  man  as 
working  farmer,  gardener,  care  and  milking 
one  cow;  wife  good  cook,  willing  hoard  two  or 
three  hands  during  Summer  at  fair  rates;  per¬ 
manent  job;  only  one  change  in  holder  this  job 
during  past  14  years;  good  opening  for  capable 
man  willing  to  work:  farm  beautifully  located 
between  two  large  lakes  with  frontage  on  both; 
house,  liberal  wages,  share  in  profits;  farm  run 
as  adjunct  to  Summer  home  of  owner,  applicants 
state  nationality,  age.  experience,  number  of 
children,  salary  expected,  and  give  references. 
COL.  MARSTOX  T.  ROGERT,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm;  house, 
milk,  garden  spot  and  wood  for  fuel;  state 
wages  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  6736, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE — Capable  young  couple  to 
take  charge  of  small  Connecticut  farm:  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  right  man;  write,  giving 
age.  qualifications,  salary  expected,  references. 
ADVERTISER  6734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  to  take  charge  of 
farm  up  Hudson;  understand  use  of  tractor, 
care  of  orchards;  modern  methods;  familiar  with 
machinery,  raising  of  grains  and  care  of  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  6732,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st,  gardener  and  fruit  grower, 
single,  experienced  man  to  develop  apple  or¬ 
chards  (500  trees,  half  bearing  age  or  older); 
also  with  assistant,  handle  vegetable  and  small 
fruit  gardens  and  some  flowers,  etc.;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  reliable,  competent  worker;  good 
equipment;  modern  methods:  reasonable  wages 
and  profit-sharing  basis;  personal  interview  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  full  information  in  first  letter. 
MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

- — -l 


ASSISTANT  GARDENER  — Wanted,  married 
man,  without  children,  used  to  care  of  grounds 
and  garden  und  horse;  cottage  provided;  wife 
paid  to  dust  and  air  house  of  owner  when,  ab¬ 
sent:  situation  April  1st,  Address  W.  S. 
KEMEYS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  STOCKMAN — Unexpectingly  am  open 
for  a  position  April  1;  either  beef  or  dairy 
cattle;  certified  milk:  draft  horses;  up-to-date 
farmer;  showed  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  cow 
at  1919  International:  married:  38:  reference 
last  owner.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT.  Wal¬ 
nut  ^Grove  Farm,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co., 


POSITION  on  stock  farm,  to  start  work  April 
1;  Single;  American:  age  29;  as  milker,  also 
help  care  for  stock;  dry  hand  milker:  can  give 
reference  of  work,  habits,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
6700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  large 
up-to-date  farm;  thoroughly  experienced,  trac¬ 
tor  expert,  also  all  modern  farm  machinery, 
chauffeur;  lifelong  experience  on  general  and 
dairy  farm:  can  operate  electric  plants  and  do 
all  repairing;  capable  of  position  as  manager; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6699,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
to  learn;  must  have  good  house  and  usual 
privileges;  married;  state  particulars;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  6698,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  assistant  on  poultry 
farm  by  young  Belgian  soldier:  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish;  is  intelligent  and  industrious;  has  some 
experience;  can  do  any  light  work,  not  heavy 
lifting;  anxious  to  learn  business;  quick  anil 
obliging.  ADVERTISER  6696,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate  by  young  married  man;  one  child,  two 
years:  thoroughly  understands  farming,  auto¬ 
mobile  repairing  and  gasoline  engines:  good 
references.  Address  F.  M.  Box  102,  Medford 
Station,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  gardener  wants  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  estate  or  farm;  life  experience 
raising  stock,  poultry,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  all  farm  crops:  can  operate  all  farm 
machinery  and  gas  engines;  two  jobs  in  fifteen 
years;  age  38;  married;  family.  ADVERTISER 
6695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  14  years’  practical  experience, 
handy  with  tools  and  repair  work,  can  milk, 
wants  position.  ADVERTISER  6694,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  one  that  knows  how,  why,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches;  references:  I  am  not 
a  pretender:  investigate.  ADVERTISER  6704, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  assistant  herdsman;  ex¬ 
perienced;  references:  single;  readv  imme¬ 
diately.  D.  H.  HAWLEY,  Arlington,  Vt. 


EXPERT  farm  accountant,  now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  to  make  change;  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6708,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  successful  in  rearing  game 
birds,  wants  a  position  as  working  manager  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  at  present  employed,  but 
desires  a  change:  only  first-class  proposition  con¬ 
sidered;  .excellent  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  position  on  farm  or  dairy; 

also  can  drive  any  make  of  car;  age  20.  F. 
STEINER,  JR.,  24  Dock  Street.  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  American,  single,  reliable  and 
competent  young  man,  good  butter  and  cheese 
maker,  understands  cattle,  feeding,  testiug  and 
all  dairy  work,  wants  to  make  good  connection 
at  once:  reference;  state  all  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  twenty-four,  herdsman-dairyman; 

licensed  automobile  and  tractor  operator;  un¬ 
derstands  general  and  dairy  farming;  reference; 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  (£08,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married,  Cornell  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  assistant  to  high-class  poitl- 
trymau.  W.  MEASDAY.  JR.,  437  Central  Ave., 
Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  young  man  wishes  to  assist  poultry- 
man;  modern  commercial  plant:  three  years’ 
practical  experience,  including  trap-nesting  and 
pedigree  work:  at  liberty  about  April  first.  L. 
WATKINS,  Smithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  middle-aged,  with  boy  7  years,  wishes 
position  on  gentleman’s  place  or  farm  as  good 
all  around  cook  or  housekeeper.  J.  M.,  care 
Mr.  Peace,  228  East  74th  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  position  on  farm  or 
ranch;  lias  taught  agriculture  in  schools  and 
State  College  for  eight  years;  likes  practical 
outdoor  life;  specialty  poultry;  also  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruit-growing,  vegetable  and  flower 
growing,  greenhouse  management,  canning, 
drying  of  fruits,  domestic  science;  likes  chil¬ 
dren  and  country  life;  wishes  to  widen  exper¬ 
ience:  references  exchanged.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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YOUNG  LADY  wishes  place  with  good  farm 
family;  wants  to  learn  garden,  orchard,  poul¬ 
try  and  light  farm  work :  also  willing  to  do 
some  housework.  J.  LEVINE,  care  Spiegclmau, 
51  East  98th  Street,  New  York. 


EXPERT  tractor  operator  and  repairman 
wishes  position;  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  young,  single,  with  general  livestock  farm¬ 
ing  and  Western  cattle  feeding  experience; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  farm;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  6715,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN  would  like  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  understand  farming  in  all  its 
branches  and  the  care  of  all  kinds  of  stock; 
American:  married;  no  family;  can  furnish  tho' 
best  of  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER  6713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent:  am  open  for  a 
position  on  large  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 
understand  farming,  the  breeding  of  stock,  all 
sorts  of  modern  farm  machinery,  gardening, 
greenhouses  and  landscape  work;  have  refer¬ 
ences;  please  state  salary  paid.  Address 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  85.  Red  Bank,  X.  J. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  open  for  position;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  from  State,  Government  and 
other  modern  ranches.  ADVERTISER  6711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  medium-sized  fruit  farm 
where  marketing  is  run  on  local  trade  plan; 
qualifications — chiefly  ambition,  willingness  to 
work  and  quickness  to  learn;  year  course  in 
fruit-growing  at  agricultural  college:  slight 
practical  experience;  age  21;  single;  state  terms, 
privileges,  etc.  W.  H.,  241  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  farm  manager; 

married:  good  education;  life  experience;  a 
worker:  references  exchanged.  HARRY  DAVIS, 
care  Waclmsett  Creamery,  Worcester.  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  or  estate  manager  is  open 
for  engagement  April  first;  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered:  please  state  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6719,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager;  married;  18  years’ 
practical  experience  on  up-to-date  plants;  I 
am  open  for  position  where  first-class  man  is 
required;  also  understands  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  67i0, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  ambitions  farmer  and  stockman  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  of  large  stock  or 
dairy  farm;  scientific  training;  life  experience 
covering  all  branches  of  agriculture.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  modern  farm  near 
New  York;  three  years’  experience.  GEORGE) 
BULIN,  924  84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  American,  age  29,  life  experience, 
manager  of  300-acre  estate  in  New  York, 
dairy  and  general  farming,  wishes  position  as 
manager;  can  overcome  help  proposition,  having 
two  boys  with  me.  17  and  18  years  old.  with 
experience:  can  take  charge  April  1st.  WAL¬ 
TER  BEARD,  685  North  Ave.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  28  years  old,  single,  who  has 
some  experience,  desires  a  position  on  a  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  send  full  particulars, 
with  salary  paid,  to  F.  ASTARITA,  1654 
Atlantic  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  on  profitable  poultry,  all- 
year  eggs:  expert  conditioner  to  put  plant  on 
paying  base.  ADVERTISER  6735,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  free  April  first,  desires 
position:  understands  general  farming  and  all 
its  brunches:  has  specialized  in  dairying  and  or¬ 
charding;  capable  of  developing  new  country 
estate:  American;  married:  small  family;  best 
of  references;  if  you  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
tact  and  one  who  will  take  a  sincere  interest  in 
your  place,  consider  this  advertisement.  BOX 
107,  Bantam,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultryman  and  gar¬ 
dener;  understands  incubators  and  raising  of 
small  chicks;  married;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  6730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - i 

POSITION  WANTED — Dairyman;  married;  no 
small  children;  good  dry  hand  milker;  under¬ 
stands  balanced  rations  and  the  raising  of 
calves;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  6729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  energy  and  executive 
ability,  on  up-to-date  farm  where  intelligence 
and  results  are  needed;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  dairying,  poultry  anil  swine,  fruit  and  general 
farm  crops,  etc.;  familiar  with  all  modern  and 
progressive  farm  methods:  American;  age  40; 
married:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6727,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARMER;  American;  married;  38 
years  old:  capable  and  reliable:  all  branches 
farming;  understand  all  farm  machinery;  was 
raised  in  Monmouth  Co.;  am  expert  potato 
grower  and  real  farmer.  ADVERTISER  6726, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  practical  superintendent 
with  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing;  can  handle  men  to  best  advantage,  also 
tractor  and  farm  machinery  and  stock:  Amer¬ 
ican;  married  and  one  girl,  15  years:  best  of 
reference:  open  for  position  first  of  April. 
ADVERTISER  6724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate:  New  York  or  New  Jersey 
preferred;  6  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER 
6723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Practical  work  on  fruit 
farm;  American:  age  30;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  habits;  life  experience  in  general 
farming:  familiar  with  machinery  and  horses; 
“Rutgers  training  in  fruit’’:  steady  and  willing 
worker;  good  reference;  ready  for  work  with 
good  people.  BOX  262,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — E’arm  positions  for  two  young  women 
together;  one  with  agricultural  college  train¬ 
ing  and  considerable  experience;  references.  P. 
II.  BROWN.  8  Forbes  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  with  best  col¬ 
lege  training  and  experience,  desires  «ngage- 
rnent  on  some  profit-sharing  basis:  two  children; 
not  to  board  help.  etc.  ADVERTISER  6722, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  ... 

J)ther  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  617 . 


ited  States  Tires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty -three  Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Branches 


THIS  year  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will 
spend  more  than 
$900,000,000  for  automo¬ 
bile  tires* 

Tires  are  one  of  the 
largest  items  in  the  motor¬ 
ist’s  budget* 

The  cost  is  making  even 
careless  buyers  think  and 
inquire. 

And  the  more  they  in¬ 
quire,  the  smaller  will  grow 
the  influence  of  hearsay 
and  the  irresponsible  tire 
dealer. 

*  #  * 

We  have  all  met  the  man 
who  takes  his  opinions 
readymade. 

He  tells  everything  he 
knows.  He  knows  more 
about  every  car  than  the 
man  who  made  it,  where 
to  buy  the  cheapest  truck 
—how  to  get  the  biggest 
bargain  in  tires. 

He  always  arouses  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  wonder 


' 

Every  time  you  drive  your  car 
along  a  track  or  a  rut  in  a  country 
road  you  are  taking  some  life  out 
of  your  tires. 

Worn  frogs  and  switches  often 
cause  small  cuts,  which  are  rapidly 
enlarged  by  the  action  of  gravel 
and  moisture.  Ruts  and  track  slots 
pinch  the  tire,  wearing  away  the 
tread  where  their  edges  strike  it. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  such  place * 
as  much  as  possible. 


in  the  unknowing.  They 
never  think  to  ask  him 
where  he  gets  his  secrets. 

*  #  # 

“  Somebody  says”  and 
“everybody  does”  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  wrong 
impressions  about  tires 
than  anything  else  you 
can  think  of. 

It  is  on  the  people  who 
come  under  the  influences 
of  these  phrases  that  the 
irresponsible  dealer  thrives. 

You  generally  find  him 
with  the  name  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  tire  displayed  in  his 
windows  to  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  quality. 

But  when  you  get  inside 
the  first  thing  he  begins  to 
talk  about  is  price  and 
substitution. 


What  the  thoughtful 
motorist  is  looking  for  to¬ 
day  is  better  tires. 

He  goes  to  a  legitimate 
dealer  and  gets  a  legitimate 
tire. 

The  quality  idea  —  the 
idea  of  a  quality  tire,  of  a 
dealer  who  believes  in 
quality — is  commanding  a 
greater  respect  from  a 
larger  portion  of  the  motor¬ 
ing  public  all  the  time. 

It  is  the  idea  on  which 
the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  was  founded — 
on  which  it  has  staked  a 
greater  investment  than 
any  other  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

Build  a  tire  that  will  do 
more,  a  better  tire  than  was 
built  before,  and  you  are 
sure  of  a  large  and  loyal 
following. 

We  have  never  been 
able  to  build  enough  U.  S. 
Tires  to  go  around. 


r 
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“OK  what  a  Pal  was  Mary” 

partners  in  Delaware 


jp, or  Ford  Pas 
eenget  Cars 


Every  time  you  hit  u  bump  you  puy  u  toll ! 

Add  these  thousands  of  little  strains,  bumps,  shocks,  and  jars  together 
and  you  have  the  reason  why  your  car  needs  repairing,  why  your  tires  are 
worn  down  quickly,  why  your  car  wears  out  sooner  than  it  should. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  protect  the  car  against  the 
from  bumpy,  rutty  roads.  They  eliminate  the  need  of  paying  tolls.  They  make  you 

car  capable  of  running  over  ordinary  roads,  without  injur}  • 

Tn  fact  a  million  sets  of  Hasslers  in  use  today  prove  that  they  save  at  least  one- 
thM of  the ^ordhmry  repair  and  tire  expense,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  car  by 

a  third.  .  ... 

These  are  real  advantages  which  you  want.  They  speak  to  you  m  terms  o  o 
lars  and  cents.  They  make  the  most  economical  car  more  economica  . 

In  addition,  you  have  comfort,  the  same  comfort  that  is  enjoyed  by  owners  of 
the  highest  priced  cars.  This  is  something  you,  too,  will  appreciate. 

*2ss  •srjg — "  “k- 

is  to  take  them  off  and  refund  every  cent  of  your  money, 
many  foreign  countries. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,  682  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:  " Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back ” 

A  Standardized  Quality  Product— Worth  the  Price 


This  T win  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Sedans 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  F ord 
Commercial 
Cars 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
On  e  -  T  on 
Trucks 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

ck  Absorbers 

PATENTED 

Hat’s  and  Trucks 


The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  not  stretck 
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The  Vitamines  In  Our  Green  Victuals 


Vegetables  and  Fruits  as  Food. 


Relative  VALUES. — The  relative  values  of  the 
different  vegetables  and  fruits  as  sources  ot 
fat-soluble  and  water-soluble  vitamines  had  been  de- 
lermined  only  in  a  very  rough  way  when  I  wrote 
last  Summer  about  these  essential  constituents  of 
food.  Prof.  Mendel  and  I  have  since  completed  a 
number  of  experiments  designed  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  content  in  both  these  vitamines  of  a  number  of 
the  more  commonly  used  vegetables  and  fruits.  As 
these  experiments  were  conducted  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions  and  have  now  just  been  com- 
lileted,  the  editor  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  has  asked  me  t<> 
give  his  readers  an  account  of  them.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Steenbock  and  his  associates  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  have  published  an  account  of 
investigations  directed  to  the  same  end.  which  partly 
cover  the  same  ground  as  ours,  but  also  include  some 
vegetables  which  we  have  not  yet  tested. 

METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION— Since  the 


By  Thomas  B.  Osborne 

Part  I. 

conclude  that  a  still  smaller  Quantity  might  not  have 
been  sufficient,  but  we  can  conclude  that  such  food 
products  contain  more  of  the  vitamine  than  do  those 
which  when  fed  in  the  same  proportion  prove  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Our  experiments  were  conducted  according 
to  the  second  plan,  because  when  two  or  more  ani¬ 
mals  fail  from  a  total  lack  of  the  vitamine  in  their 
diet  we  do  not  know  that  equal  quantities  of  the 
vitamines  will  restore  both  animals. 

THE  FAT-SOLUBLE  VITAMINE.- -Several  sets, 
each  of  three  young  rats  of  the  same  age  and  size, 
were  put  on  a  diet  which  had  been  proved  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  in  respect  to  everything  except  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine.  Each  rat  was  kept  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cage,  so  that  we  knew  just  how  much  of  the 
filial,  a s  well  as  of  the  vitamiue-containing  product, 


stored  tu  normal  growth  and  health  by  giving  them 
one-lialf  gram  of  butterfat  each  day. 

BUTTERFAT  STUDIES. — One  set  which  had  one- 
tentli  gram  of  butterfat  daily  grew  to  large  size, 
over  300  grams,  and  showed  no  sign  of  any  deficiency 
in  their  food  during  nearly  a  year.  When  move  but- 
terfut  was  then  added  to  their  diet  no  change  in 
their  condition  resulted.  Evidently  so  little  as  only 
one-tenth  gram  each  day  was  all  they  needed.  This 
is  the  smallest  quantity  we  have  ever  fed.  How 
much  less  would  have  sufficed  must  be  learned  from 
a  new  series  of  experiments  with  smaller  quantities. 
The  present  experiments,  however,  show  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  butterfat  furnishes  enough  fat- 
soluble  vitamine  for  normal  growth  and  maintenance 
during  a  very  large  part  of  the  natural  life  of  the 
albino  rat.  These  experiments  afford  a  basis  for 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  fat-soluble  vitamine 
furnished  by  the  several  vegetables,  of  which  one- 
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chemical  nature  of  vitamines  is  still  entirely  un- 
Irnow  n  there  i-  no  way  whereby  food  products  can 
chemically  analyzed  and  their  vitamine  content 
1  a-!  mined  and  compared.  The  only  way  in  which 
,lie  relative  vitamine. content  of  foods  can  lie  estab¬ 
lished  is  by  observing  the  effect  of  definite  quan- 
"ben  fed  to  animals.  We  can  either  give  the 
"linial  a  vita  mine-free  diet,  and  when  it  fails  to 
i-1""  and  show  t lie  other  signs  of  bad  nutrition 
"bl  a  small  weighed  quantity  of  the  vitamine-con- 
tuiuing  food,  and  then  note  the  least  amount  needed 
promptly  to  restore  it  to  normal  health,  or  we  can 
~ 1 ' '  b  daily  from  the  outset  of  the  experiment  a 
'"'ill  quantity  of  the  vitamiue-containing  food  and 
lontinue  the  experiment  until  the  animal  fails, 
1 1 u'i ed proving  the  quantity  of  vitumiire  given  to  be 
Im'  sllli|ll.  or.  il  it  dues  not  fail  for  a  longtime,  prov¬ 
ing  it  to  be  sufficient,  lu  this  latter  case  we  cannot 


ii  ale.  1' or  one  set  no  addition  was  made  to  this 
diet,  these  animals  thus  serving  as  controls  for  the 
other  sets.  To  each  rat  in  each  of  the  other  sets 
one-tenth  of  a  gram  of  one  or  another  of  the  veg 
etablc  products  to  be  tested  was  fed  daily  apart  from 
the  foods,  an  excess  of  which  was  kept  before  them 
all  of  the  time.  The  relative  value  of  the  different 
vegetables  was  determined  by  the  length  of  time 
elapsing  before  the  rats  began  to  decline  in  weight 
and  develop  diseased  eyes.  When  they  reached  this 
stage  one-half  gram  of  butterfat  was  added  to  the 
diet,  in  every  case  this  restored  them  to  health  and 
vigorous  growth,  thus  proving  that  their  had  condi¬ 
tion  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine. 
The  set  of  rats  to  which  no  fat-soluble  vitamine  had 
been  given  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
ceased  to  grow  within  about  two  mouths,  and  after 
losing  considerable  weight  they  were  prompt!}  re 


tenth  gram  also  was  icd  daily  under  otherwise  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conditions.  The  set  to  which  one- 
tenth  giam  of  diied  cabbage  leaves  was  given  each 
day  did  not  fail  until  a  month  later  than  those  which 
had  no  fat-soluble  vitamine.  aud  these  likewise  re¬ 
covered  when  butterfat  was  given.  The  white  leaves 
of  the  cabbage  head  evidently  contain  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  fat-soluble  vitamine,  though  they  probably  do 
contain  some.  I  liese  results  are  in  harmony  with 
recently  published  experience  of  steenbock  and  Dross 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

BREEN  LEAi  ES. — As  examples  of  the  green 
leaves,  those  of  Alfalfa,  clover,  grass  and  spinach 
were  fed  in  one-tenth  gram  daily  doses  of  the  dried 
leaves.  All  of  the  animals  grew  extremely  well  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  when  butterfat  was  added  to  their 
diot  iio  marked  effect  was  observed.  These  experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  these  dried  green  leaves,  weight 
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for  weight,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rich  in  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine  as  is  butterfat.  Contrary  to 
what  McCollum  had  led  us  to  believe,  we  have  found 
that  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  can  be  extracted  from 
these  leaves  by  ether.  After  removing  the  ether  by 
evaporation  a  small  oily  residue  is  left  of  which  ex¬ 
tremely  small  doses  promptly  cured  numerous  ani¬ 
mals  which  were  near  to-  death  because  their  food 
had  contained  no  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Their  badly 
affected  eyes  were  also  cured,  steenbock  and  Gross 
have  very  recently  shown  that  5  per  cent  of  dried 
Alfalfa,  clover,  lettuce,  spinach  or  chard  in  the  food 
provides  enough  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  for  nor¬ 
mal  growth,  but  these  quantities  are  probably  much 
above  the  minimum  because  in  our  experiment  the 
one-tenth  gram  per  day  was  equal  to  only  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  food  eaten  during  the  experiment. 

TOMATOES  AND  CARROTS. — Our  test  of  dried 
canned  tomato  were  especially  interesting  because 
this  extensively  used  vegetable  in  one-tenth  gram 
daily  doses  proved  fully  as  efficient  as  a  source  of 
the  fat-soluble  vitamine  as  did  corresponding  quan¬ 
tities  of  butterfat.  Oil  the  other  hand,  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  the  ether  extract  of  the  tomato,  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  green  leaves,  proved  inefficient  as  a 
source  of  this  vitamine.  Carrots  are  also  rich  in  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine,  one-tentli  gram  sufficing  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  rapid  growth  and  subsequent  maintenance 
during  an  entire  year.  The  addition  of  butterfat  to 
the  diet  after  that  time  gave  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  animals  had  been  suffering  from  a  lack  of  fat- 
soluble  vitamine.  Steenbock  and  Gross  concluded 
from  their  experiment  that  5  per  cent  of  carrots  in 
the  food  did  not  furnish  enough  of  this  vitamine.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  their  experience  with  our  own. 
because  they  give  no  data  from  which  the  amount  of 
carrot  actually  eaten  during  their  ■experiment  can 
be  estimated.  Since  their  rats  grew  very  little  on 
the  carrot  diet  it  is  probable  that  they  also  ate  very 
little,  but,  even  so.  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  eat  more  thanmne- tenth  gram  a  day.  When  the 
food  contained  35  per  cent  of  carrots  their  rats  grew 
nearly  normally,  but  failed  to  raise  the  only  brood  of 
young  produced  while  on  this  diet.  When  additional 
fat-soluble  vitamine  was  supplied  by  5  per  cent  of 
butterfat  the  young  were  successfully  reared. 

WHITE  AND  SWEET  POTATOES. — Potatoes 
contain  a  little  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine,  but  even 
when  the  diet  included  20  per  cent  of  dried  potato, 
our  animals  began  to  decline  after  about  six  months, 
and  were  then  restored  to  health  by  small  doses  of 
butterfat.  It  is  certain  that  the  potato  contributes 
very  little  of  this  food  factor  to  our  diet.  Steenbock 
and  Gross  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  white  potato  Steenbock  and  Gross 
find  that  the  sweet  potato  is  comparatively  rich  in 
the  fat-soluble  vitamine,  25  per  cent  of  the  food  in 
the  form  of  dried  root  being  sufficient  to  furnish  all 
of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  needed  for  both  growth 
and  reproduction.  The  Wisconsin  investigators  have 
also  found  that  diets  containing  16  per  cent  of  the 
dried  roots  of  rutabagas,  dasheens,  red  beets,  pars¬ 
nips,  mangels  and  sugar  beets  furnish  very  little,  if 
any,  fat-soluble  vitamine. 

EFFECT  OF  HEAT. — Because  in  domestic  use 
these  food  products  are  almost  always  cooked  it  is 
important  to. know  whether  or  not  heat  destroys  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine.  Some  years  ago  Prof.  Mendel 
and  I  passed  live  steam  through  melted  butterfat 
and  thus  heated  it  in  the  presence  of  boiling  water 
for  more  than  two  hours.  When  this  was  fed  to  rats 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine 
recovery  was  just  as  prompt  as  when  the  same 
quantity  of  unheated  butterfat  was  supplied..  More 
recently  Steenbock,  Boutwell  and  Kent  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Drummond  of  London,  have  stated  that  the 
efficiency  of  fats  as  sources  of  the  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
mine  is  seriously  reduced  by  heating  them  for 
short  time  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  el¬ 
even  at  a  lower  temperature  for  a  somewhat  longer 
time,  and  have  called  in  question  our  earlier  obser- 
\ atious  on  this  point.  Their  statements  have  led  us 
to  repeat  our  earlier  experiments  with  steam  heat¬ 
ing.  and  also  to  try  heating  the  butterfat  out  of 
contact  with  water.  This  work  has  not  yet  reached 
a  final  conclusion,  but  it  has  already  proved  that  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine  is  far  more  stable  to  heat  than 
Steenbock  or  Drummond  believed.  However,  Steen¬ 
bock  and  Boutwell  state  in  a  very  recent  paper  that 
they  have  heated  several  vegetables  under  pressure 
of  15  lbs.  without  damaging  the  fat-solulde  vitamine 
contained  in  them  to  a  detectable  extent.  From  this 
we  conclude  that  they  have  now  changed  their  view 
respecting  the  effect  of  heat  on  this  vitamine.  While 
it  is  possible  that  the  activity  of  this  vitamine  may 
be  slowly  impaired  by  heating,  these  recent  investi¬ 
gations  justify  the  belief  that  no  serious  damage  is 
to  be  feared  by  heating  vegetables  commonly  cooked. 
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A  Practical  Marker 

HERE  is  a  design  for  a  marker  that  is  adjust¬ 
able.  We  have  used  a  small  one  to  mark  four 
rows  at  a  time,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
increased  to  six  rows,  and  be  pulled  by  two  horses. 
Instead  of  fastening  the  teeth  to  the  framework,  as 
with  most  homemade  affairs,  blocks  two  inches  apart 
were  fastened  between  the  planks  (see  diagram), 
leaving  two-inch  spaces.  The  teeth  are  three  inches 
square,  and  were  cut  to  two  inches  at  the  top  to  fit 
the  holes.  A  hole  was  bored  through  the  top  and  a 
Avooden  pin  pushed  through  to  hold  the  tooth.  The 
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teeth  can  be  moved  as  desired,  and  each  hole  means 
a  change  of  four  inches.  By  changing  the  size  of 
blocks  the  distance  can  be  varied  at  will. 

T.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


Planting  the  Home  Grounds 

Part  III. 

FLOWERS  FOR  SANDY  SOIL. — Sometimes  it 
happens  that  very  poor  or  sandy  soil  must  be  used 
for  making  a  garden.  In  such  an  event  it  is  best  to 
depend  only  oir  the  annuals,  and  among  those  which 
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can  be  used  to  good  advantage  are  the  following: 

Cockscomb  (Celosia  cristata),  red,  yellow.  Start 
outdoors  early  in  May. 

Godetia.  White,  red,  pink.  Excellent  for  cutting 
and  a  very  attractive  garden  flower.  Sow  outdoors 
in  May. 

Ice  plant  (Mesembryanthemum.  Different  colors. 
The  foliage  glistens  in  the  sun  as  though  covered 
with  ice.  Low  growing.  Sow  in  early  May. 

I'ortulaea.  Several  colors.  Will  bloom  only  in 
sunny  places.  Can  be  transplanted  even  when  in 
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flower,  but  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  June  1. 

Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum).  Various  colors. 
Among  the  best  garden  flowers.  For  early  blooms 
sow  inside  in  March.  Poor  soil  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary. 

Sand  Verbena.  Pink.  Trails  on  the  ground.  Can 
be  used  in  windoAV  boxes.  Blooms  all  Summer.  Sow 
seed  in  May.  Sometimes  self-sows. 

Summer  cypress  (Kochia).  A  symmetrical  foliage 
plant,  often  used  in  making  temporary  hedges  Avhen 
a  formal  appearance  is  wanted.  Green,  turning  to 
red  in  the  Fall.  Sow  outdoors  in  May. 

RENOVATING  A  LAWN. — It  is  probable  that  a 
great  many  lawns  will  be  made  or  renovated  this 
Spring,  as  work  of  this  kind  has  been  neglected  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  Amateurs  are  often  puzzled 
about  the  amount  of  lawn  seed  to  sow.  The  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  but  when  old 
lawns  are  being  renovated  only  about  one-half  the 
amount  stated  will  be  needed :  300  sq.  ft.,  equal 

ing  a  plot  35x20,  1  qt. :  2.000  sq.  ft.,  equaling  a  plot 
40x50.  1  pk. ;  one  acre,  equaling  a  plot  209x209,  4  bu. 

SOWING  SEEDS  INDOORS. — Some  of  the  garden 
flowers,  like  Asters,  snapdragons  and  Salvia,  need 
to  be  started  indoors  to  have  them  blooming  early. 
The  method  is  much  the  same  as  that  used  for  veg- 
etables.  A  small  box  or  flat  should  be  filled  with 
good  earth,  preferably  containing  considerable  sand, 
and  the  seeds  sown  lightly,  those  which  are  very  fine 
being  merely  pressed  into  the  earth  with  a  brick  or 
block  of  wood.  The  best  way  to  water  the  box 
without  washing  out  the  seed  is  to  lay  a  piece  of  tis¬ 
sue  paper  over  the  earth,  cutting  it  just  the  right  size 
to  fit  inside  the  box.  The  water  can  then  be  poured 
lightly  onto  the  paper,  through  which  it  will  soon 
soak.  There  is  no  need  to  remove  the  paper,  as  the 
seedlings  will  go  right  through  it.  Tt  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  some  vegetable  plants  require  a  pret¬ 
ty  warm  temperature.  They  include  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plants.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  trying  to  start  seed 
of  these  plants  indoors  unless  the  temperature  can 
be  kept  up  to  70°. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS.— I  find 
that  garden  makers  are  often  puzzled  about  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  required  for  a  small  garden. 
The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the 
approximate  proportions:  1<*0  lbs.  per  acre  equals  1 
lb.  for  a  plot  10x43  ft.:  200  lbs.  per  acre  equals  3  lb. 
for  a  plot  30x21  ft.:  300  lbs.  per  acre  equals  1  lb.  for 
a  plot  10x14  ft.;  400  lbs.  per  acre  equals  1  lb.  for  a 
plot  10x13  ft.;  500  lbs.  per  acre  equals  1  lb.  for  a  plot 
10x9  ft. 

SPRAYING  IN  SMALL  QUANTITIES. — The  same 
complaint  is  often  made  in  regard  to  spray  mix¬ 
tures.  People  do  not  know  the  proportions  for  very 
small  quantities.  They  will  find  the  following  table 


useful : 

Spray  and  Ingredients  Quantity 

Bordeaux  Mixture — 

Quicklime .  1  Vi  tablespoons 

Bluestone  .  1  tablespoon 

Water  . . .  4  quarts 

Kerosene  Emulsion — 

Kerosene .  3  pint 

Water  .  Vi  pint 

Hard  soap .  1  cu.  in. 

Arsenate  of  Lead — 

Lead  arsenate  paste .  1  tablespoon 

Water  or  Bordeaux  mixture....  1  gal. 

Paris  green  .  1  teaspoon 

Paris  Green — 

Paris  green  .  3  teaspoon 

Water  or  Bordeaux  mixture .  3  gals. 


SOWING  SMALL  SEEDS— When  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  sowing  very  small  seeds,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  mix  the  seeds  with  about  five 
times  their  hulk  of  fine  and  perfectly  dry  sand.  'I  lie 
mixing  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  then  the  sand 
and  seeds  distributed  along  the  rows.  No  covering 
will  be  needed  if  the  seeds  are  pressed  into  the 
ground  with  a  board  or  the  flat  back  of  the  spade. 

COLD  FRAME  LETTUCE.— Perhaps  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  to  grow  lettuce  all  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  to  make  use  of  a  cold  frame.  Lettuce  grown 
in  such  a  frame  is  protected  from  drying  winds,  and 
thrives  much  better  than  in  the  open  ground.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  any  glass  on 
the  frame,  and  protection  from  the  sun  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  laths  to  make  a  covering  for  the 
frame,  the  laths  being  spaced  about  an  inch  apart. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Big  Branch  of  Sweet  Cherries 

Fig.  105  shows'  a  mammoth  branch  of  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  of  the  Governor  Wood  variety.  The  branch  was 
brought  in  to  one  of  the  Wayne  County  canneries, 
and  it  avus  deemed  so  unusual  in  development  that 
the  photographer  Avas  called  in.  No  actual  count 
was  made  of  the  number  of  cherries,  but  they  were 
the  heaviest  clusters  ever  seen  at  the  factory.  1  he 
lea  ves  were  removed  to  make  a  more  complete  sIioav- 
ing  of  the  fruit.  a.  h.  p. 


Maple  Sugar  Making 

Part  V. 

IlAXULAR  STRUCTURE.— But  the  granular 
structure  of  maple  sugar,  otherwise  known  as 
the  grain,  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  fine-grained  sugars 
being  in  much  the  greater  demand.  The  grain  is 
influenced  largely  by  manipulation  while  cooling; 
flie  more  the  product  is  stirred  at  this  point,  the 
finer  will  be  the  grain.  Not  only  this,  but  this  stir¬ 
ring  lightens  the  color,  brings  out  the  delicate  maple 
flavor  and  gives  the  sugar  an  even  texture  til  rough  - 
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out.  So.  in  filling  the  pails,  the  sugar  is  stirred  until 
the  desired  grain  is  reached,  and  then  poured  into 
the  pails,  which  are  then  sot  aside  to  cool.  During 
the  cooling  the  sugar  contracts,  settles  and  breaks 
away  in  the  center,  leaving  an  unsightly  depression 
upon  the  surface.  To  remedy  this  a  small  quantity 
of  fhe  sugar  is  reserved,  kept  warm,  and  when  the 
depression  lias  formed  the  pail  is  filled  to  the  brim 
with  this  warmer  sugar  and  shaken  gently  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even  and  handsome  surface. 

CAKES  AND  WAFERS. — One  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  maple  sugar  consists  of  maple  sugar  cakes. 
These  are  small  sections,  midway  between  sugar  and 
confectionery,  and  designed  to  he  eaten  from  the 
hand.  The  syrup  is  concentrated  to  230  degrees  or 
wore,  stirred  and  cooled  until  it  reaches  a  slush-like 
consistency,  poured  into  molds  and  cooled.  Maple 
wafers,  the  name  of  which  signifies  the  form,  are 
made  by  concentrating  to  235,  stirring  until  the  de¬ 
sired  grain  is  reached,  and  pouring  while  hot  into 
little  indentations  upon  a  rubber  blanket.  Stirred 
maple  sugar  is  another  especially  delicious  forhi. 
It  is  made  by  setting  the  pan  upon  the  floor  and 
attacking  the  hot  sugar  with  a  hoe.  similarly  as  one 
would  work  a  bed  of  mortar,  stirring  and  working 
until  I  he  sugar  is  cold,  hard  and  ^dry.  If  properly 
manipulated  the  maple  flavor  is  fully  brought  out, 
and  the  product  lias  very  much  the  appearance  of 
liuht  brown  sugar.  It  is  largely  used  in  sweetening 
tea  and  coffee.  If  concentrated  to  240  degrees,  and 
manipulated  in  this  manner,  the  product  becomes  as 
fine  and  dry  as  cornmeal.  and  is  known  as  maple 
flour.  One  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  serving 
maple  sugar  for  off-hand  eating  is  in  the  form  of 
sugar  on  snow.  The  hot  sugar  is  poured  in  little 
diihiots  upon  pans  of  snow.  It  cools  immediately, 
forming  a  tough,  tenacious  wax.  very  sweet,  very 
i’ich  in  maple  flavor  and  very  highly  esteemed  by 
.'"iing  people  for  eating  directly  from  the  snow, 
though  not  greatly  appreciated  by  those  having 
loosely-fitting  artificial  teeth. 

MAPLE  CREAM. — But  the  most  delicious  maple 
^ugnr  product  of  all  is  that  of  maple  cream.  This 
ls  made  by  concentrating  the  syrup  to  a  temperature 
01  -  'll  degreas.  Small  quantities  are  then  poured 
* 1 1 1 1  *  fallow  pans,  sot  upon  snow  and  cooled,  in  a 
si, lie  nt  absolute  quietude,  down  to  a  temperature  of 
1  ""  degrees.  At  this  temperature  it  becomes 
■*  thick,  viscous,  tenacious,  translucent  wax.  much 
ifMMiihling  glue  in  appearance.  The  pan  is  now 
1  imped  upon  a  heavy  bench,  in  a  cool  atmosphere, 
■ind  the  wax  is  stirred  vigorously,  rapidly  and  thor- 
" '-hp  until  the  product  reaches  the  consistency, 

•  'Mine  and  general 'appearance  of  a  high  quality  of 
ji'h  ice  cream.  By  this  time  the  temperature  has 
become  reduced  to  about  (in  degrees.  The  product 
is  "mv  "armed  sufficiently  to  work  easily,  and 
'  "I'l  ii  either  in  jelly  glasses  or  in  tumblers  of  filler 
and  holding  about  six  ounces  each.  These 
1,11,1  H  reacl.v  retail  market  at  from  40  to  00  cents 
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each.  It  is  the  work  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  man 
to  stir  this  wax.  but  the  product  is.  I  believe,  the 
most  delicious  form  of  confectionery  ever  produced. 

C.  o.  ORMSBEE. 

Hahto  Soy  Bean  as  a  Lima  Substitute 

ISAPPOIXTED  WITH  LIMAS.— Few  years 
lmve  been  more  disappointing  to  Lima  bean 
growers  in  Connecticut  than  1010.  Always  an  un¬ 
certain  crop  in  tiiis  climate,  the  Limas  in  1010  proved 
money  losers  on  many  a  farm.  Whether  it  was  cold 
nights,  wet  weather,  or  dry  weather,  gardeners  do 
not  agree.  The  fact  remains  that  a  great  many  bean 
growers  were  disgusted  with  the  behavior  of  the 
Lima  beans,  and  it  may  interest  them  to  know  a  few 
things  about  the  Ilahto  Soy  bean,  which  lias  recently 
been  mentioned  as  a  Lima  substitute.  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station  made  a  small  test  of  these 
beans  during  1010.  and  collected  facts  that  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  suggestive.  Experience  over  a  longer 
period  may  change  conclusions,  of  course,  and  only  a 
report  of  progress  is  timely  now. 

SIZE  AXI)  HABIT. — The  first,  question  that  is  apt 
to  lie  asked  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  Soy  beans  has  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
Ilahto.  If  it  should  be  as  small  as  many  other  Soy 
bean  varieties,  it  could  hardly  become  a  Lima  substi¬ 
tute.  In  the  green  state  the  Hahto  was  found  to 
range  in  length  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  It  thus  compares  favorably  with  small 
Limas,  and  because  it  is  more  flat  than  kidney  beans 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Limas  in  shape. 
The  seed  used  in  the  test  was  received  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  was 
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planted  on  good  land  that  had  been  manured  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Following  soil  inoculation,  the  plants  de¬ 
veloped  a  growth  of  root  nodules  far  superior  to 
anything  the  writer  has  ever  seen  on  common  garden 
beans.  At  the  height  of  the  season  the  stalks  stood 
about  3  ft.  high,  with  some  of  them  higher.  Heavy 
winds  and  rain,  however,  beat  them  down  somewhat. 

WEATHER  AND  INSECT  ATTACKS.— Lima 
beans  probably  suffered  chiefly  from  two  causes — 
heavy  rain  during  early  blossoming  and  the  attacks 
of  the  green  clover  worm.  Plathypena  scabra  Fabr. 
The  loss  of  the  early  blossoms  had  its  usual  result 
in  t he  destruction  of  the  first  setting  of  pods.  The 
green  clover  worm  made  its  bow  to  Eastern  garden¬ 
ers  in  July,  when  it  ruined  hundreds  of  acres  of  gar¬ 
den  beans  of  all  kinds.  The  Lima  beans  suffered 
their  share  of  defoliation.  No  effect  of  the  rains 
could  be  seen  in  the  setting  of  pods  on  the  Hahto 
beans,  perhaps  because  their  flowers  are  too  small 
be  easily  knocked  off.  The  clover  worm  attacked  Soy 
beans  also,  but  apparently  injured  them  less  than 
other  beans,  as  no  evidence  appeared  that  the  crop 
of  I  leans  was  reduced. 

FSE  AS  FOOD.— As  a  green  shell  beau,  for  use  in 
the  half  mature  state,  the  Ilahto  has  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  Being  smaller  than  the  Lima  at  ma¬ 
turity.  its  size  when  half  ripe  is  too  small  for  eco¬ 
nomical  use.  The  labor  of  gathering  pods  enough  to 
furnish  a  meal  is  considerable,  and  the  shelling  of  the 
beans  in  the  fresh  state  is  difficult.  In  the  partially 
cooked  or  scalded  state  of  the  pods  the  shelling  is 
disagreeable.  Present  evidence  indicates  that  not  be¬ 
fore  maturity  are  these  beans  likely  to  prove  popu¬ 
lar.  At  the  partially  dry  stage,  particularly  after 
frost,  the  shells  opened  feadily,  although  the  sharp 
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terminal  prickle  on  every  pod.  which  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Soy  beans,  proved  annoying.  At  this  time  the 
beans  were  of  full  size,  and  they  remained  so.  with¬ 
out  drying  up.  for  at  least  several  weeks.  The 
flavor  of  the  Hahto  bean  reminded  the  writer  at 
times  of  boiled  chestnuts  and  at  others  of  chicken 
soup.  At  any  rate,  it  was  distinct  from  the  flavor  of 
the  common  beans,  although  resembling  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  Soy  beans.  The  texture,  too.  was  different, 
seeming  to  be  of  a  finer  grain,  and  even  feeling  slip¬ 
pery  or  oily  to  the  tongue.  A  bit  of  pork  or  bacon 
improved  the  flavor. 

ROOD  QUALITIES. — If  the  edible  quality  of  the 
Hahto  bean  appeals  to  the  public  taste,  tiiis  variety 
of  Soy  bean  appears  promising  as  a  commercial  beau 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  All  the  beans  on  a  given  plant  are  in  condition 
to  be  cooked  at  one  time,  because  those  that  are  be¬ 
yond  maturity  are  not  lower  in  quality  than  those 
that  are  younger. 

2.  Almost  certainly  this  bean  will  be  a  more  reli¬ 
able  bearer  than  the  Lima.  The  relative  yield  of 
the  two  types  is  yet  to  be  determined,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Hahto  will  prove  deficient  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Roughly  estimated  from  a  small  plot,  the 
yield  of  shelled  beans  in  the  mature  but  not  dry 
state  was  between  900  and  1.000  quarts. 

3.  The  Soy  bean  appears  to  have  few  disease  ene¬ 
mies.  The  clover  worm,  though  .prevalent  in  1919. 
and  likely  to  recur  in  1920.  did  not  prevent  the  yield 
of  a  satisfactory  crop,  and  indeed,  past  experience 
indicates  that  tiiis  insect  will  not  long  lie  a  serious 
pest.  Other  insects  are  not  common  on  Soy  beans. 

4.  The  writer  has  not  seen  on  common  garden 
beans  the  extensive  growth  of  root  nodules  that  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Hahto  beans  in  tiiis  test.  If  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  others  should  confirm  this  fact,  then 
tiiis  Soy  bean  has  the  advantage  over  other  garden 
beans  that  it  either  improves  the  land  or  that  it  may 
make  a  crop  with  less  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

5.  The  difficulties  in  shelling,  and  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  terminal  sharp  points,  can  certainly  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

6.  There  are  indications  that  the  Hahto  is  less 
susceptible  to  t he  attacks  of  mold  fungi  in  the  beans 
during  prolonged  wet  weather  than  are  the  other 
common  beans.  Not  more  than  six  moldy  beans  were 
found  during  an  examination  of  over  2,000  beans 
from  various  plants.  This  apparent  immunity  to 
mold  may  lie  due  entirely  to  the  upright  habit  of  the 
growth,  but  the  results  are  the  same  as  if  the  beans 
were  truly  resistant  to  mold. 

DIVERSE  TYPES. — The  seed  planted  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  gave  plants  that  bore  beans  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  and  colors.  There  were  at  least  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sizes  of  beans,  the  pods  with  the  larger  beans 
having  usually  fewer  of  them  in  each  pod.  In  the 
fresh  state  many  of  the  beans  were  conspicuously 
marked  with  red  or  purple,  both  of  which  became 


black  in  the  dry  beans.  This  variability  in  color  does 
not  recommend  the  bean  in  its  present  state  for  com¬ 
mercial  canning,  or  even  for  home  use  in  glass  jars 
by  particular  housewives.  For  table  use  during  the 
Fall  the  varied  color  and  size  are  not  objectionable. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  one  year’s  testing 
of  the  Hahto  bean  are.  in  brief,  that  tiiis  variety  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  list  of  table  vegetables;  that 
it  has  some  desirable  qualities  to  recommend  it  above 
the  common  Limas,  and  that  it  seems  especially 
promising  for  home  and  commercial  canning,  pro¬ 
vided  that  pure  strains  can  be  obtained,  w.  c.  teltox. 
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This  new  corn  has  been  before  the  public  for  three 
years  and  thoroughly  tested  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  comparison  with  all  other  varieties  of 
sweet  corn,  and  particularly  with  the  once  popular  Golden 
■  ■■  .  —  Bantam.  It  has  been  pronounced  superior  to  all  others. 
:>l  rl&yW  The  most  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
quality,  for  earliness  and  great  size  would  count  for 
nothing  without  this  crowning  virtue.  It  is  because,  of 
the  extreme  tenderness,  combined  with  that  exquisite  rich 
sugary  flavor  that  the  Golden  Giant  has  become  the 
standard  of  perfection  for  sugar  corn  the  world  over, 
and  when  you  consider  that  its  admirers  report  that  it  is 
one  to  two*  weeks  earlier  and  two  to  three  times  as  large 
and  better  in  quality  than  its  own  parent,  the  Golden 
Bantam,  you  may  lie  sure  it  has  well  earned  the  title 
"The  New  Master  of  the  Fields.” 

De  I.ue's  Golden  Giant  excels  all  other  early  varieties 
in  size,  productiveness  and  quality  and  all  the  late  varieties  in  quality  and  early 

matunty.he  o)ie  cQrn  for  the  llome  or  market  gardener  who  wants  the  greatest 
amount  of  highest  quality  corn  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  from  the  smallest  piece 
of  land. 

THE  OTHER  FELLOW’S  OPINION 

Mr  P  P  R  savs*  Boston,  Mass.,  April  27,  1917. 

’  ‘  "I  have  "had  a  great  many  vears  in  farming  and  never  in  my  experience  have  I  seen  a 

corn  that  produces  such  large  well- formed  ears,  and  a  corn  which  was  as  juicy,  tender  and 

mV  P\V  B  H  :  Robinson,  111.,  September,  1919. 

•I  distributed  the  corn  among  several  of  my  customers  and  the  experience  from  all  of 

them  was  the  same _ that  the  corn  ripened  about  two  weeks  earlier  than,  any  of  the  rest; 

that  it  was  better  than  the  Golden  Bantam  or  any  other  that  was  raised  around  here.” 

Mr  W  II  H  :  Winnipeg,  Canada,  December  3,  1919. 

"Mv  friend  Dr. - .  and  I  found  your  Golden  Giant  corn  a  howling  success.  The 

best  corn  bv  a  long  wav  in  everv  respect  that  we  ever  had.  There  was  more  growth  from 
„n«  seed  of  your  eorn  than  from  five  seeds  of  the  Golden  Bantam  which  we  had.  The  growth 
was  something  wonderful — quite  a  few  ears  had  eighteen  and  twenty  rows.” 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1920  CORN  ANDISTRAWBERRY  LITERATURE 
Prices:  2  oz.,  35c  ;  4  oz.,  50c;  8  oz.,  85c;  16  oz.,  $1.50 

NEW  WONDER  STRAWBERRY 
DE  LUE’S  JUDITH 

\ warded  silver  medal  and  three  first  prizes  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  Was  the  first  native  berry  to  arrive  in  Boston  market  in  the  season, 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  QUART  WHOLESALE 

while  the  best  New  York  and  New  Jersey  berries  were  selling  for  forty  cents  per 
quart  retail.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  berry  at  wholesale  in  Boston 

COMBINES  HIGH  QUALITY  WITH  FIRMNESS 

De  Due's  Judith  is  a  long  season,  very  productive,  wonderfully  flavored,  sweet  and 
iuicy  strawberry  of  beautiful  form  and  so  firm  as  to  allow  of  being  dropped  four  feet 
from  the  hand  to  the  floor  without  injury.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and  healthy, 
having  perfect  blossoms  aud  making  an  abundance  of  strong  runners  so  they  can  be 
rapidly  multiplied. 

Just  as  De  hue’s  Golden  Giant  Sweet  Corn  excels  among  other  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  so  does  De  Luc’s  .Judith  Strawberry  surpass  in  excellence  other  varieties  of 
strawberries  both  for  the  home  and  the  market  garden. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE  ON  STRAWBERRY  AND  SWEET  CORN 
Prices  :  One  dozen  plants,  $2.50  ;  Fifty  plants,  $9  ;  100  plants,  $15 

Send  cheek  or  money  order — no  stamps. 

THE  DE  LUE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Problem  of  Rural  Recreation 

The  Contrast  of  the  City. — -Last 
Fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  in  an 
apartment  in  one  of  our  largest  cities. 
About  eight  o’clock  I  noticed  the  apart- 
r  M  All  |1|M|  ments  grow  dark  oue  after  the  other — 
I  there  were  1G — until  ours  was  the  only 
L  ]eft  lighted.  “Curious,”  said  I  to 

my  city  friends.  “But  I  always  thought 
city  folks  were  late  to  bed,  and  here  it’s 
lights  out  at  eight.”  “To  bed,”  said  she, 
laughing;  “rather  to  the  movies,  to  the 
dauees,  to  anywhere,  just  so  it’s  to  go.” 
And  I  noticed  the  same  thing  happened 
every  night.  Then  there  was  a  curious 
feeling  came  over  me,  a  sort  of  resent¬ 
ment,  whether  just  or  unjust.  For  back 
down  on  the  farm  I  have  watched  the 
lights  go  out  about  8  :30  or  9  in  one 
home  and  another  for  seven  days  in  the 
week,  four  weeks  in  the  month.  12  months 
the  year,  and  I  know  the  folks  had 


NEEDHAM,  MASS. 


Place  Your  Order  Early  This  Year 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Spring  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


805  Main  St.,  Dansville,N.Y. 


QprpI  k  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
Oi  LLl/lL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  trtie-to  name  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Everbearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive.  Superb.  Peerless,  Ideal,  1017  Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  per  M.  Standard  varieties.  Amanda.  Bu- 
bach.  Big  Joe.  Klondyke,  Missionary.  Dunlap.  $6  per 
M.  I. upton.  Elate,  per  M.  Chesapeake.  CYlborns 
Earlv.  $10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  eat  alog.  It's  Free. 
E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  C0..R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  Best  Money  Can  Buy 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa Clover  and  Timothy 
Seed.  Average  analysis  above  99.50%  pure.  Re¬ 
cleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  natural  mixture  Red  Top, 
Orchard,  Blue  and  Sudan  Grass,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape, 
Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats.  Heavy  weight,  weighing  43-45  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel.  Twentieth  Century  extra  early  average 
weight  36-38  lbs. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley.  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six  Rowed. 
Dibble’ s  Spring  Wheat.  The  famous  Marquis  variety. 

Dibble’s  Buckwheat.  Japanese  and  Silverhull. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn.  Best  nine  kinds,  both  flint  and  dent  for  crop  or 
the  Silo.  Average  germination  above  95%. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes.  Fourteen  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late 
n  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads  and  every  bushel  from  healthy  fields. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  and  Special  Price  List  Free.  Aaitress 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Honeoye  Falls,  Box  B,  New  York  ij 

.Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Over  100,000  Bushels  in  Stock.  Buy  direct.  Save  Money. 
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gone  to  bed.  Ouce  in  a  very  great  while 
they  might  'be  away  on  pleasure  bent,  but 
very  seldom. 

Meeting  the  Day’s  Work— At  any¬ 
where  after  10:30  1  watched  the  happy 
chatty  group  come  home  and  enter  this 
same  city  apartment  or  perhaps  there 
would  be  a  lad  gaily  whistling,  taking 
big.  long  strides,  or  two  or  three  talkative 
girls,  and  the  next  morning  about  7 :30 
or  8  I  saw  these  same  apartments  give 
forth  their  share  of  workers,  and  1  no¬ 
ticed  they  stepped  out  quickly,  eagerly, 
as  though  they  were  glad  to  meet  the 
day.  Down  on  the  farm  there  are  folks 
who  wake  up  with  a  dull  dread  of  an¬ 
other  day’s  work,  just  like  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  just  like  the  day  after.  Not  that 
they  hate  the  work,  only  there’s  an  old 
rhyme  that  tells  about  all  work  and  no 
play  making  .Tack  a  dull  boy.  Which 
brings  us  back  again  to  the  question  as 
to  why  the  farm  folk  do  not  go  oftener 
in  search  of  recreation  that  brightens  and 
encourages  and  makes  the  step  quick  and 
light.  I  rather  think  it  is  because  they 
are  too  physically  tired  to  prod  them¬ 
selves  up  to  go — always  provided  there 
is  anything  within  reach  to  go  to.  And 
why  should  they  be  so  much  more  tired 
than  city  folks?  Because  it  has  taken 
the  combined  strength  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  to  get  a  home  and  a  living 
from  the  soil.  Something  is  wrong  and 
he  knows  it.  Labor  has  forsaken  him  ; 
his  children  are  bound  cityward. 

Country  Pleasures. — There  is  is  not 
much  that  I  enjoy  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  on  the  farm  better  than  my  own 
fireside,  a  good  book  or  some  good  music 
on  the  victrola,  or  in  the  Summer  a  porch 
pillow  or  hammock  and  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  cricket  and  katydid  baud, 
with  occasionally  the  whip-poor-will  as 
soloist.  Our  never-failing  electric  display 
of  (In'  million  lights  of  the  firefly  rivals 
any  city  park.  But  there  are  also  times 
when  a  sort  of  lonesomeness  comes  over 
me  and  I  wish  for  something  different. 
I  get  tired  of  my  own  thoughts,  my  own 
work,  my  own  plans.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  Tom.  Dick,  and  Jennie  are 
doing,  not  by  reading  it,  but  by  talking 
with  them.  I  would  like  to  discuss  my 
own  little  succeesses  and  failures,  and  hear 
theirs.  I  would  like  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  city  recreations,  just  as  city  folks 
like  to  come  out  of  here  for  a  change,  so 
that  I  can  have  new  courage,  new  ideas 
to  give  to  my  own  daily  tasks.  As  for 
the  young  folks,  the  bright  “up-and-doing” 
kind,  they  must  have  recreation  or  they 
will  not  stay  on  the  farm.  And  for  two 
long  years  have  we  given  our  ’“up-and- 
doing”  young  folks  to  the  city’s  industries. 
We  need  them  here.  We  have  business, 
chemistry,  engineering,  mechanics,  biol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  daily  labor,  and  what 
have  we  not,  to  suit  any  talent.  And, 
above  all,  we  have  health  and  work  under 
the  open  shop. 

The  Jaded  Mind. — Perhaps  the  city 
man  gives  too  much.  lie  gives  too  much 
really  to  enjoy  recreation.  A  country 
and  a  city  woman  were  discussing  a 
movie  show:  “Did  you  like  it  so  well?” 
said  the  city  woman.  “I  didn’t  think  it 
very  good.  Somehow,  the  shows  lately 
aren’t  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.  Aud 
the  parks  are  the  same  old  thing,  and 
you  hear  the  same  music,  and  there’s  no 
place  to  go  for  a  good  time.”  "Any  show 
pleases  me,”  said  the  country  woman, 
“and  it  is  a  real  treat  just  to  walk  down 
your  big  avenues  and  look  into  the  store 
windows  and  see  the  pretty  clothes  on  the 
folks.”  “It  isn’t  much  pleasure  if  you 
can’t  buy  them,”  said  she  of  the  city, 
while  her  country  cousin  answered :  “you 
can’t  buy  the  whip-poor-will  or  the  smell 
of  new-mown  hay,  but  you  can  enjoy 
them  just  the  same.”  And  so  it  is  that 
country  folk  have  learned  to  enjoy  things 
buying. 

Selfish  Attitude. — But.  after 
alone  is  a  selfish  life.  The  Cre¬ 
ator  gave  us  each  some  talent,  and  lie 
did  not  mean  for  us  to  bury  it,  but  to  use 
it  in  service  to  our  fellowman.  Aud  we 
can’t  do  it  if  we  withdraw  into  our  own 
little  family  farm  home  and  forget  how 
Neighbor  .Toni's  is  getting  along  or  that 
Brown’s  boys  have  both  left  him  with 
the  farm  to  run  and  gone  cityward,  or  the 
Davis  girl  eloped  with  the  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  picture  agent,  all  because  we  did  not 
pull  ourselves  out  of  our  narrow,  satisfied 
corner  and  make  it  our  business  to  see 
that  there  was  a  little  sane  recreation  in 
our  neighborhood.  Do  you  know  there 
is  a  young  woman  in  our  neighborhood 
who  is  a  stranger?  She  has  one  little 
girl  .and  lately  a  little  boy.  She  lias  been 
here  a  year,  and  I’ll  wager  not.  more  than 
three  of  the  neighbor  women  have  been 
in  her  home.  I  am  guilty.too,  although 
T  know  how  long  the  days  are  waiting  for 
a  little  new  life  to  come. 

Ohio.  MBS.  C.  L. 
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March  27,  1920 

I  arnes’  Trees 

are  Sew  England  grown 
hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  bettor  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  vl,0rt 
though,  and  many  items 

will  he  exhausted  be- 
tore  Spring.  Avoid 

cteml  disappointment; 

“ceX.  write  today. 
for  our  1920 
Price  List  of 
F  r  u  i  t  Tree  s. 

Plants,  Roses, 

Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


NUT  ORCHARDS  PAY  BIG! 

Nut  trees  require  less  care  than  fruit 
trees  ;  you  do  not  have  to  spray  nut 
trees,  and  pruning  amounts  to  nothing. 
Profits  in  nut  orchards  are  large. 

My  Nut  Catalog  will  be  sent  free  to  your 
address  if  you  ask  for  it.  It  contains  much 
helpful  information;  you'll  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Send  for  it  now. 

J.  F.  JONES,  SPECIALIST 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Penna. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB! 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAUIIEL0WER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY,  EGG,  PEPPER.  KOHl-RABI,  KALE,  LET 
TUCE,  LEEK.  ONION.  PARSLEY.  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS.  ROSES. 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


ATON— THE  STRAWBERR 

^ITPRFMF  Will  produce  more  quarts 
_  ‘-'L/l  A'*-*1'1"  to  the  acre  of  super-qual¬ 
ity  berries  than  any  variety  known.  Catalog 
scut  free  describing  this  and  all  standard  varieties; 
also,  Sinali  Fruits  in  assortment.  Write  lor  It  now. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON  Box  1 1  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Delaware 
new-laud  grown.  Fresh  dug  direct  fromNurserv  to  you. 
Guaranteed  Ihst-elass  uhd  true  to  iianif.  Our  big  FllKK 
CATALOG  gives  descriptions,  illustrations  ami  pricesrn 
varieties,  also  complete,  culture  directions,  Write  today. 

Buntings’  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selby ville,  Dei. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  Heavy  fruitin?  strain 


Raspberries.  Send  for  list. 


guaranteed  pure.  Also 

BERT  BAKER,  Hcoticfc  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CM  ■  LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.  ST.  REGIS 

strawnprrv  raspberry,  blower  black- 

LFiiunuvilj  BERRy  PLfiNTS  f0R  SAL£ 
by  ltenj.  Barrett  &  Son,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

Everbearing  Strawberries  SJffi  f'muvy 

fruiters.  (May  to  Nov.)  Write  to-day  for  free  cal  a  lo*r. 

Paul  \V .  \V  oftko.  It.  K.  J>.  No.  1.  Box  140,  A  inherit,  M  an*. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  Ve  l,ave  a 


choice  lot  of 


ha  «  w  I  M  V  M  I  1115  VII  MIIHWl  ■  I  V  V  aiuit  C  1UI  Ut 

Progressive  and  Superb  everbearing  strawberry  plants 
fresh  dug  and  well  rooted.  Also  splendid  assortment  of 
other  fruits.  Send  for  catalog.  Write  today. 

W.  N.  Bcarff  A  Sons,  -  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PIANJS 

All  leading  varieties. including  thebesioWreWpr 
bearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  .omaiu 
SEEDS.  OUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 
Free.  V  R  ALLEN, Grower  and  Distributor,  Seaford,  Delaware 
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Strawberry  Plants  For  Safe  ft 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for  tree 

catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2,  Rhodesdale.  Md. 

BERRY  PLANTS ~75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  JJIount,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


UAUI.rj  it  „  47  the  million  dollar  strawberry  ex  1  irivc- 
nowarano.  If  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plot  t 
introducer.  C.  K.  Chapman',  North  Stoxingtoh.  Conn. 


Strawberry  PLANTS  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Berry,  Georgetown,  Bel. 


Pi<nm>OGcivn  and  Beerleo*  E''®'$earing 
i  rOgrCSSlVC  stkawiii  it ltv  I'M vi s.  $!.•>« 

per  100;  $12  per  1,000.  HASH,  PKKRT,  ««orget<Ait.  IH-lxure 

BIG  MONEY  IN  BKKRIKg.  Strawberry,  Black- 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  aml^sptxa- 
gus  roots.  Potato  .seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vin«land.  N.  J. 


St.  Regis  beIklmi  Raspberry  Plants  'iPforViT 

for  $1.75}  100  for  $8.  PAUL  l.  HEGGAN,  WAterlord  Works.  NM. 


Buy  Sweet  Corn  VxpeVfe ’« c e 

F.vergreen,  Country  Gentleman.  Early  Mayflower, 
Bantam;  SB  bushel;  S3.25.  half:  S1.75.  peck.  All  test 
over  90%.  Geo.  W.  Clark  &  Son,  Milford,  Conn. 

Selected  Gold  Nugget  Seed  Corn.  Write  for  sumple 
and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS.  Ml.  Bethel,  Penna. 

Cabbage  Plants 


v  v  a.  a.  »■  v  &  ■  v  a r  i  r. I .  A" ,  a.  u i  j,.x  1 1  ■  v*  m  - 

lot  it  at  $2.i»H  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  R00WAY,  M.rlly.  Dtli.tte 


AGCH  HOOTS, S-y rs.  old,  $J  thouf 
1KOS.,  Box  7>7,  WESTlil  BY,  L.  1.,  71.  '• 


Palmetto  ANPAH 

ami.  HOS.  _ _ 

ONION  SEED  low.1  Red 'and  White 

globes.  Send  for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIRK.  North  Madison,  Ohio 

Hard  Wood  Ash e jSr 

lots  01  less.  w.  11.  I.  Kill  Y,  Swurthmore,  1  cnn. 

COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
B  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  tlower,  frim  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardeMiife, 
plantH  tinder  »;la88,  boIIm,  feitlHzeiw,  plum  in*ect  P*R  » 

garden  arch!  lecture,  out  door  spurn*.  **ce.  FniifiHlimisurms  ™IU“ 
we  have  sel<  cdmI  ilm  «00  Ioj  utl  j*|l  cuialoF  * 

. n  ....  .  ........  ....  ■  .  hi  V.ii.  V.  i  (  il  V 
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Whatever  is  worth 
growing — either  in 
Flowers  or  Vegetables 

you  will  find  listed  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  for  1920 

_ _  all  the  standard,  tested  varieties  as 

as  the  season’s  best  novelties. 
Full  instructions  as  to  what  to  plant, 
when  to  plant,  how  to  plant  are  included, 
making  it  an  invaluable  guide-book  for 
the  amateur  or  professional  gardener. 


Contains  224  pages  and  6  color  plates. 
Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Onec^Grown 
MlifoavsT-G  rown 


176  pasres 
of  real 
garden  facts 


MAULESEED  BOOK 


FREE 


Right  methods  and 
tested  seeds  mean  pro¬ 
ductive  gardens.  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  gives  both, 

Benefit  by  our  43 
years’  experience  as  seedsmen,  gar¬ 
deners,  and  farmers.  All  the  secrets 
of  garden  success  and  a  lot  of 
new,  unusual  features. 

Send  for  it  today 


X  MAULE  Inc. 

2153  Arch  St.,  Pnila..  Pa. 


rCL0VER  SEED- 

"e  specialize  in  tlie  best  seed  obtainable.  Good 
Seeds  mean  satisfied  customers.  When  you  buy  our 
seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover,  Atsike,  Timothy.  Alfalfa  and  other  Farm 
Seeds  are  the  most  carefuHy  selected.  Quality  is 
guaranteed.  Kohi  er’s  seed  book  and  samples  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER 

Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


Si 


16000  bushels.  Tests 
and  sure  to  Rro* 
Finest  quality, 
f  yy  leading  vnrietie 
J  Q  t  (I  Also  seed  oats,  barle 
(trass  seed,  et 
M  ham  pies  on  upplie 
tion.  1200 acres.  1 
sure  to  get  our  new  catalo 
Write  today.  W.  .V.SearfTA  Son 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Seed  to  bo  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  and  (load 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samples  and  out-  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed."  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville.  Ohio 


2™  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late) 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White 

^  'Circular  Free  Wl 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

SEEDCORN 

T-  | - — - - - -  u  i\  y  iu-iy  owed 

m  .ow  I'eiu.Karly  Minnesota.  Reid’sVel- 

lotv  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Ear  tested.  95-98* 
germination.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if 
Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for 
Prices.  Do  It  now.  WOODFIEIOS  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucks  e...  Pj. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ; 
4  VARIETIES.  90-10U- 
d  a  y  10-  It  owed 


i»r^-?EI£0W  T)ENT  i IMPROVED  LEAMING  and 
White  Surface  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn 

Dowesl  test  in  germination,  9(i°i :  highest,  99;.. 

per  bn.  Five  bus.  or  over  at  8SB  par  bu.  Two 
samples  for  lOe.  Stamps  for  reply. 

»•  C.  MacKley  -  Brog-ueville,  Pa. 

f|Ja banMster  County  Surecrop  Corn  Sieuffl 

guamnu^^^mbk?  ^nai,MtUm-  Mone‘v 


H.  KISSER.  Batubridge,  Pa 


===== 


AGENTS  WANTED  V  tu;e  re'ia 

ottsalary,  tot 
subscnDtuyns  for  Rurai.  Nkw-Yor 
1,,°'  P,’efer  uieu  who  have  b 
01  auto.  Address 

J  C  MULHOILANQ.  General  Delivery.  Columbus. 
IHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W  30lhSt..  NewYo 


Pruning  of  Top-worked  Trees 

I  have  just  finished  reading  that  fine 
article  on  grafting  by  D.  I..  Hartman  on 
page  ~>‘J.  Would  you  give  another  article 
on  the  pruning  and  care  of  the  top-.worked 
trees,  especially  the  care  and  trimming  to 
be  done  to  the  scions  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  grafting?  l.  k. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

!  The  first  requirement  for  successful 
pruning,  aud  more  especially  for  top- 
worked  trees,  is  a  talent  for  visualizing 
the  results  to  be  attained  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  growth  is  essential,  and  chief  of  these, 
as  concerns  pruning,  is  that  in  a  general 
way  and  within  reasonable  limits,  Win¬ 
ter  pruning  stimulates  growth  and  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  retards  it.  Another  is  that 
the  true  value  of  the  new  growth  de¬ 
pends  on  the  sturdiness  of  its  caliper 
measurement  at  the  base,  rather  than  on 
its  length. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  important  in  top- 
working  that  the  branches  to  be  grafted 
are  carefully  selected  as  to  tbeir  relation 
to  each  other,  their  general  distribution 
and  angles,  in  accord  with  the  first  re¬ 
quirement  mentioned,  namely,  the  ability 
to  visualize  results.  If  this  feature  is 
neglected  the  difficulties  of  subsequent 
pruning  will  he  much  increased.  In  a 
general  way,  stubs  to  be  grafted  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter  are  preferable  to 
larger  ones. 

Where  stubs  are  set  at  an  angle  to 
the  perpendicular  the  pair  of  scions 
should  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other 
horizontally,  rather  than  one  above  the 
other.  In  top-working  small  trees  two 
inches  in  diameter  or  less  it  is  usually 
best  to  cut  the  stock  and  insert  the  scions 
about  six  inches  from  thy  ground.  That 
will  yield  every  advantage  for  developing 
symmetrical  low-headed  trees  possessed 
by  yearling  nursery  trees  with  all  the 
added  advantage  of  accrued  vigor. 

The  first  point  of  attack  in  pruning 
grafted  trees  is  to  eliminate  the  less  de¬ 
sirable  of  each  pair  of  scions,  if  both 
grow.  They  are  set  in  pairs,  partly  for 
insurance  and  partly  to  hold  the  cleft 
true;  but  it  is  rarely  wise  to  allow  both 
to  develop,  as  the  resulting  crotch  would 
almost  certainly  be  weak,  and  tlie  angle 
at  which  they  would  diverge  would  be 
undesirable. 

Whether  to  remove  the  undesirable  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  or  retain  it  for  Winter 
pruning  depends  on  the  size  of  the  tree, 
and  on  whether  enough  natural  branches 
were  retained  to  insure  against  too  seri¬ 
ous  a  shock  from  lack  of  foliage  surface, 
lu  any  case  both  should  be  retained  until 
they  have  hardened  sufficiently  to  be  out 
of  danger  from  loss  by  high  winds,  if  left 
unsupported.  After  that,  ou  small  low- 
grafted  trees,  at  least,  it  is  best  to  remove 
the  superfluous  scion.  If  left,  during  the 
Summer,  branches  the  least  desirable 
should  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  seri¬ 
ously  on  the  permanent  one.  All  sprouts 
that  spring  ou  the  original  stock  should 
be  promptly  removed  as  they  appear. 

The  first  Winter  pruning  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  and  if  properly  done  should 
leave  the  problem  of  pruning  the  top- 
worked  tree  little  different  from  that  of 
pruning  any  other  tree.  In  severe  cli¬ 
mates  the  work  should  probably  be  post¬ 
poned  until  early  Spring. 

If  not-  previously  removed,  the  super¬ 
fluous  scions  should  then  be  cut  out  with 
a  slanting  cut  across  the  stub,  so  the 
favorite  one  may  readily  grow  and  heal 
over  the  wound.  If  a  sufficient  number 
of  scions  to  form  a  good  head  have  been 
set.  aud  have  made  a  healthy  growth,  the 
natural  branches  that  had  been  left*  to 
prevent  shock  should  be  removed,  or  if 
the  head  is  incomplete  some  or  all  of 
these  should  be  grafted. 

The  natural  tendency  of  grafts  is  to 
grow  upright  and  brunch,  each  like  an 
individual  small  tree,  hence  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  form  numerous  ingrow¬ 
ing  or  cross  branches.  These  should  be 
carefully  cut  out.  Heading  back  is  gen¬ 
erally  necessary,  especially  with  apples 
I  and  pears.  An  important  point  iu  hoad- 
|  ing  back  is  to  have  the  last  or  uppermost 
bud  point  in  the  direction  future  growth 
is  desired.  With  cherries,  if  the  scions 
are  set  low  and  in  desirable  positions, 
best  results  are  usually  secured  by  allow¬ 
ing  natural  development  rather  than  by 
cutting  back,  as  the  cherry  is  naturally 
disposed  to  form  a  symmetric  head.  As 
previously  stated,  the  branches  of  a  top- 
Worked  tree  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
upright  rather  than  spreading;  something 
can  be  done  in  shaping  by  gently  strain¬ 
ing  the  branches  toward  the  desired  po¬ 
sition,  but  this  is  hardly  worth  while,  as 
later  growth,  competition  with  each  other 
for  room,  and  later  the  weight  of  fruit 
(  will  largelv  correct  this  tendency. 

Florida.  d.  l.  hartman. 


Blue  Hydrangeas 

On  page  417  is  an  inquiry  from  Mrs. 
E.  T.  S..  Middle  Island,  regarding  the 
color  of  blue  Hydrangea.  We  find  but 
few  varieties  showing  a  natural  tendency 
to  blue  color.  This  is  controlled,  more 
or  less,  by  soil  conditions.  The  grower 
can  increase,  or  intensify,  the  blue  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  that  color,  or  can 
considerably  change  it  from  white  or  pink 
to  blue  by  adding  iron,  such  as  rusty 
tacks,  iron  filings,  or  any  rusty  iron  that 
can  be  spaded  in  around  the  growing 
plant.  We  merely  offer  this  as  it  may 
help  those  who  desire  the  blue  color. 
Here  we  find  Hydrangea  horteusis.  a 
Japanese  variety,  very  poular  aud  hardy. 

Portland.  Ore.  E.  j.  l. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  9 

How  to  Get  Larger  Yields  of  IV heat 


This  spring  the  young  wheat  plant,  weakened  by  the 
severe  weather  of  the  past  winter,  will  need  plenty  of 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  restore  it  to  the  vigorous  con¬ 
dition  necessary  for  proper  stooling. 

A  top-dressing  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  applied  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  will  give  the  plants  a  quick  start  which  will 
result  in  more  heads,  larger  and  of  better  quality.  Your  opportunities 
for  profits  from  a  big  wheat  crop  are  this  year  most  promising. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  ofAmmonia 


Arcadian  contains  one-third  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  nitrogenous 
top-dressing — 25%%  ammonia  guaranteed.  The  ammonia  is  quickly 
available,  but  is  not  easily  leached  from  the  soil.  Its  fine  dry  crystals 
make  it  easy  to  apply  by  hand  or  drill.  One  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
is  the  average  application. 


A  rite  for  a  sample  of  Arcadian  and  for  free  circular  No.  86, 
“More  Wheat.” 


ARCADIAN  IS 

INDIANA:  New  Albany :  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 
KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co. 
MICHIGAN:  Detroit;  Solvay  Process  Co. 

NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co..  The 
National  Fertilizer  Co..  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick 
Ludlam  Co.,  Syracuse :  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

OHIO:  Columbus;  Welch  Chemical  Co.,  Federal  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia :  I.  P.  Thomas  Sc  Son 
Co.,  S.  M.  Hes?  Sc  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co.,  York; 
York  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
(Address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark;  Listers  Agricult- 


FOR  SALE  BY 

ural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Bone  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co. 

VERMONT:  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 

CONNECTICUT:  Bridzeport ;  The  Berkshire  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston:  The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National 
Fertilizer  Co. 

VIRGINIA  :  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co.,  Hampton  Guano  Co.. 
Berkley  Chemical  Co.,  Robertson  Fertilizer  Co..  Inc., 
Tidewater  Guano  Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Richmond ;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Alexandria ;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  Sc  Chemical 
Co.  Lynchburz :  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Buena  Vista; 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  norite 


The 


Company 


Baltimore 
Medina,  O. 


Agricultural  Department,  New  York. 


It  Pays  to 
Plant  theBest 

It  is  easy  to  plan  tasty  meals  when  you  have  an 
abundance  of  crisp  fresh  vegetables  right  at  hand. 

Give  mother  and  the  girls  the  benefit  of  an  extra 
good  garden  this  year.  Plant  it  with  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds;" 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  grow  and  come  true  to  type.  All 
Gregory  Seeds  are  tested  (or  vitality.  Many  are  special  strains 
perfected  on  our  own  seed  farms.  „ 

Send  for  FREE  Seed  Book 

You  II  enjoy  looking  over  our  1920  Seed  Book;  it’s  so  straightforward  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Each  of  its  80  pages  contains  information  of  value  to  gardeners  and  flower 
lovers.  The  Planting  Table  (p.  59)  will  help  you  to  order 
just  the  right  amount  of  each  variety.  The  chapter  on  Select¬ 
ed  Field  Seeds  will  be  of  special  interest  to  any  farmer. 

Send  a  Postal  Today  for  Your  Copy 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

15  ELM  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


IT  STANDS  AlON; 


DICKINSON’S 

PINE  TREE  BRAND  SEEDS 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Other  Field  Seeds 

FOR  BETTER  CROPS 

If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Furnish  This  Brand 
WRITE 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 


— — *■ 
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Free  to  Sprayers 

A  service  that  enables  you  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  We  are  advising  and  directing  and 
cooperating  with  fruit  growers  everywhere.  Put 
your  spraying  problems  up  to  us.  Let  our  spray¬ 
ing  experts  be  your  guide.  We  answer  inquiries 
personally.  Simply  write  us  plainly  about  your 
spraying  problems.  Also  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  and  you  will  receive  free  the  worth¬ 
while  spraying  pointers  and  information  we  are 
sending  out. 


SPRAY  WITH  ORCHARD  BRAND 

B.  T.  S.  or 
Atomic  Sulphur 

These  are  dependable,  economical  spray  materials — time  tested. 
They  have  proved  their  value.  Either  of  them  used  in  combina 
tion  with  Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  will  produce  smooth, 
satin-finish  fruit.  They  are  highly  efficient  remedies  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Scab ,  Leaf  Spot  and  other  fungous  troubles. 

Our  complete  line  of  spray  materials  bears  the  name  of 
ORCHARD  BRAND.  This  is  for  your  protection.  Orchard 
Brand  Spray  Materials  are  the  result  of  large  orchard  practice 
and  over  20  years  manufacturing  experience  by  one  of  the  largest 
chemical  companies  in  the  United  States. 

Address  all  inquiries ,  and  all  requests  for  detailed  spray  schedules, 

bulletins,  etc.,  to 

Gffneral  Cliemic 

Insellide  Dept,  25  Broad  St,  New  York 'X* 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR.  99 /2%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99l/2%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  1 00%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


Nice  Fat  Boys ! 

Big  corn  crops  that  ripen  on  time 
make  fat  pocket  books.  Fertilize  with 

HUBBARD’S 


ONE 

ASE 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A  Middletown,  Conn. 


FERTILIZERS 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  aeal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Day’s  Work  of  a  Retired  Farmer 

An  Envied  Change. — When  a  farmer 
gets  along  in  years  and  feels  that  strength 
is  failing  him,  so  that  it  seems  best  for 
him  to  give  up  the  active  work  of  the 
place  for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and 
live  downtown,  it  comes  over  those  who 
never  have  tried  making  such  a  change 
that  their  neighbor  must  be  rolling  in 
.wealth  and  have  reached  a  place  where 
lie  has  nothhing  to  do.  "(lone  to  live 
downtown!  Lucky  folks!  only  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  sit  round,  tell 
stories  of  the  old  days  and  have  a  good 
time.”  If  these  kind  friends  could  but 
pull  back  the  curtain  a  little  and  look 
behind  the  scenes,  they  might  change 
their  minds. 

The  Boy  Returns. — In  our  case,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  good  boy  t< 
take  up  the  burden  of  the  farm,  so  that 
we  have  not  had  to  sell  it.  as  many  far¬ 
mers  do  when  they  reach  the  time  of  life 
when  they  cannot  walk  the  furrow  all 
day.  This* son.  by  the  way.  made  a  good 
record  as  a  teacher  after  taking  a  normal 
course,  fitting  himself  particularly  for 
that  work.  The  confinement  of  the 
schoolroom,  however,  was  too  much  for 
this  child  of  the  open  fields,  and  he  tried 
as  a  middle  course  a  year  or  two  in  a 
store,  where  he  also  did  well.  _  AH  the 
time  the  call  of  the  farm  was  singing  in 
his  ears,  and  the  day  came  when  he 
wrote  home,  saying.  “Father,  I  would 
like  to  come  back  to  the  old  place.  I'll 
do  the  best  I  can.  and  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  the  best  place  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

Keeping  Busy. — Well,  that  was  a 
happy  day  for  father  and  mother.  Of 
course  the  boy  came,  and  with  his  new 
wife  has  been  there  ever  since.  Mother 
and  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  out  there 
every  year,  there  being,  fortunately  for  us 
all.  an  extra  house  nicely  fitted  up  for 
the  extra  family.  So  we  vibrate  hack 
and  forth,  mother  and  I.  but  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  we  keep  pretty  close  to  the  home 
downtown.  Is  there  anything  with 
which  we  may  busy  ourselves?  Mother 
will  have  to  tell  her  story  one  of  these 
days,  but  I  know  she  never  was  busier, 
and  all  the  time  at  something  worth 
while,  work  that  will  help  to  make  some- 
nne  a  bit  happier,  while  T.  well.  I  have 
enough  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief.  Let 
me  take  a  scrap  out  of  a  real  day’s  ex¬ 
perience.  all  th(‘  record  of  a  day  less 
than  a  week  ago. 

Beginning  the  Day.— After  doing  my 
morning  chores,  caring  for  the  furnace, 
shoveling  snow  off  the  walks  and  such 
things,  it  is  my  rule  to  go  to  my  desk 
and  work  till  noon.  I  do  not  mean  to 
lot  my  mind  rust  out  if  1  can  help  it. 
Seems  to  me  it  is  our  privilege  as  well 
as  our  duty  to  stay  young  as  long  as 
we  can.  So  I  have  a  little  while  every 
day  when  I  work  at  my  desk.  The  mail 
brings  ns  a  letter  from  our  youngest 
son.  who  is  now  home  from  the  war.  and 
has  located  as  a  doctor  in  a  Middle  West 
city.  He  is  getting  well  on  his  foot,  and 
we  are  glad  to  hear  from  him.  But  be¬ 
fore  noon  the  "phone  brings  us  a  little 
different  news,  this  time  from  the  farm. 

Bad  News. — Our  boy’s  wife  has  slipped 
one  of  her  knees  out  of  joint.  She  needs 
;m  elastic  bandage  to  hold  it  in  place 
after  the  doctor  gets  it  there.  It  is  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  No  more  mail  till 
Monday.  Maybe  not  even  then,  for  Sun¬ 
day  is  Washington’s  Birthday,  and  the 
postal  men  must  have  their  vacation,  and 
they  may  take  Monday  for  it.  To  cap 
the  climax,  our  boy  is  sick  in  bed  and 
the  snow  drifts  sky  high,  shutting  autos 
in.  and  nobody  to  drive  them  if  they 
could  run  ever  so  well.  Eighteen  miles 
out.  by  the  best  road.  How  can  band¬ 
ages  be  got  out  to  the  farm  under  such 
eircumstances !  Looks  like  a  had  job. 
But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

A  Friendly  Adviser. — Before  further 
progress  can  be  made  toward  getting  the 
bandages  out  to  the  crippled  wife,  an¬ 
other  appointment  must  be  kept.  A  few 
days  ago  an  old  lady  of  the  city  had 
asked  that  I  should  come  that  very  day 
at  two  o’clock  and  advise  her  on  a  mat¬ 
te  of  business.  Poor  old  woman  !  She 
has  been  living  alone  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
i bo  city  is  the  loneliest  place  in  the 
world  for  a  woman,  especially  if  she  is 
not  well,  and  lame  with  rheumatism.  So 
I  hurry  around  to  see  this  patient  old 
woman  and  fiud  her  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 
She  owns  the  little  house  in  which  she 
lives,  and  enough  beside  so  that  by  be¬ 
ing  very  economical  she  can  have  a 
-canty  living  the  rest  of  her  days.  And 
now  comes  in  the  trouble.  She  has  a 
-on  who  wants  her  to  deed  the  house  and 
lot  to  him.  The  question  is.  shall  she  do 
it?  She  feels  that  this  son  has  not  been 
iust  as  good  to  her  as  he  should  have 
been,  and  that  of  late  years  lie  has  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  straight  path  he  once  fol¬ 
lowed  with  her.  It  troubles  her  that  lie 
should  do  as  he  does,  and  she  has  grown 
poor  in  flesh  and  troubled  in  spirit  since 
I  saw  her  last.  What  would  I  advise 
her  to  do?  I  tell  her  if  she  does  not  want 
to  do  what  the  son  asks  her  to  do,  it. 
would  be  my  judgment  that  she  might 
better  not  do  it.  She  has  put  it  in  her 
will  that  the  place  shall  be  his  when  she 
is  gone.  Why  should  he  not  be  satisfied 
to  wait  the  course  of  nature,  and  be 
good  and  kind  to  his  mother  as  long  as 
she  is  here?  This  is  a  delicate  matter, 
but  I  try  to  counsel  .her  as  I  would  like 
to  be  advised  myself  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  My  advice  agrees  with  her 
own  better  judgment,  and  she  decides  to 
keep  the  place  in  her  own  name  its  long 
as  she  lives.  Seems  to  me  this  is  sens¬ 
ible;  but  I  can  see  how  she  may  have 
(Continued  on  page  (330 ) 
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HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


High  Quality  Material  ami  Work¬ 
manship — Vat  colors  that  will  not 
fade — a  wide  range  of  patterns  and 
fabrics  to  choose  from.  At  your 
dealer’s. 


Balt  Dart  well  &  Go..  Mahers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


STAR 


Safety 

Razo 


w 

tou^h  beards 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct, 

Star  Safety  Razor  Corporation 

BrooMynNY 


Buy  Paint ■ 


DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

ttni  TCT'  rn”  Roo<-  Barn 
lx.  LJ  VJ-VilliU  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

■WA’.VA-AVAWASY.V.V 


Cuts  Ditches 


Cuts  a  mile  a 
day  of  the 
nccess  ary  V- 
shaped  ditch, 
down  to  a 
depth  of  four 
feet. 


Also  fills  old 

ditches,  or  cleans 
them  out.  Builds 
levees,  terraces. 


HIGH 

Pressure 

Ospraymo 
Cat  a  las 
Free 


38  Years 
Experience 

With  special  fealuresalltheirown. 

They  claim  your  kind  attention. 
In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone. 
They  furnish  sure  protection.  • 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CQ.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertiser's  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t 
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The  Wonderful  New  Triplex  Springs  Seem 
To  Plane  Down  Road  Bumps 


YOU  will  welcome  the  freedom  from  or¬ 
dinary  swaying,  bouncing  and  pitch¬ 
ing  made  possible  for  the  first  time  in  a  light 
car  by  the  three-point  suspension  Triplex 
Springs. 

You  do  not  always  have  smooth  paved 
streets  to  drive  on — and  you  usually  take 
longer  trips  than  the  city  car  owner. 

No  one  will  appreciate  more  than  you 
the  wonderful  riding  comfort  of  the  new 
Overland  4. 


These  springs  give  heavy  car  comfort 
and  road  steadiness  together  with  the 
economy  of  light  weight.  Fuel  is  econo¬ 
mized — tires  wear  longer! 

But  Overland  4  value  and  conveniences 
do  not  end  there.  It  is  a  fine  looking  car, 
roomy,  modern  in  every  respect,  luxuri¬ 
ously  upholstered,  and  fully  equipped  from 
Auto-Lite  Starting  and  Lighting  to  electric 
horn. 

See  the  Overland  dealer — test  this  car 
on  rough  roads. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
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Grow  Potatoes 
with  More  Profit 


High  labor  costs  and  low  yields  cut  big 
holes  in  the  bag  of  potato  profits.  You 
can  make  the  crop  pay  and  pay  big, 
if  you  reduce  your  costs  and  increase 
the  bushels  per  acre. 

Old  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  are  wasteful  of  time  and 
labor,  and  do  not  insure  a  maximum  yield. 
One  day  less  in  labor  and  25  more  bushels 
per  acre  can  mean  a  difference  between 
breaking  even  and  making  a  big  profit.  Put 
yourdependence  on  these  successful,  tried  and 
trustworthy  labor  savers  and  crop  increasers. 


POTATO  CUTTER 


POTATO 

PLANTER 


POTATO  MACHINES 


POTATO  Saves  time  and  labor  in  cutting 

r-irr-rco  seed.  Produces  uniform  seed  of 

CL/  I  1  t,K  approved  sizes.  Operates  with 

both  hands  free  for  feeding.  Adjustable. 

POT  A  TO  One  man  and  team  plants  the  entire 

or  a  \itcd  cr°P!  °Pens  furrow,  drops  seed 

rLAly  I  ER  any  distance  or  depth,  drops  ferti¬ 

lizer  (if  desired)  covers  and  marks  next  row.  In¬ 
creases  yield  by  uniform  planting.  No  injury  to  seed. 
Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows. 

RIDING  Breaks  crust,  mulches  soil  and  kills 

weeds  when  potato  crop  is  young 
MULCHER  and  tender.  Gives  crop  a  big  start 
and  does  the  work  quickly.  Three  sizes,  8,  10  and 
12  feet,  't  his  machine  with  or  without  seeding 
attachment  has  many  uses. 

TRACTION  Saves  time  and  labor  in  doing  the 
hardest  and  most  necessary  job  in 
SPRAiER  potato  growing.  Increases  yields  by 
insuring  prompt  spraying  for  bugs  and  blight. 
Sizes  to  cover  4  or  6  rows. 

POTATO  Gets  all  the  potatoes  and  pays 
for  itself  in  one  season.  With  or 
DIGGER  without  engine  attachment,  gets 
potatoes  and  separates  where  other  diggers  fail. 

All  these  machines  arc  in  stock  near  you 
Write  for  complete  Catalog 

Eureka  Mower  Ce. ,  Box  1102,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  RIOINO  MULCH  Eft 


EUREKA  TRACTION  SPRAYER 


EUREKA  POTATO  DICCER 


MULC0NR0Y  METALLIC  SPRAY  HOSE 


LIGHT 

Weighs  6oz.  to  foot 

STRONG 

Tested  to  2000  lbs. 


FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-in. 
circle 


CAN’T  KINK,  TW(Ji',  BURST,  COLLAPSt  OR  CHAFti 

Protected  against  kinking,  hard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surfaces  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive  liquids 
and  powders  used  in  spraying. 

Full  capacity  always,  because  hose  cannot  kink. 

When  equipped  with  Mulconroy  High  Pressure  Couplings  it  makes 

The  Strongest  Hose  Made.  Ask  for  No.  65  Folder. 

MULCONROY  CO.}  Inc.  Established  1887 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Boston  New  York 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scarttered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  Book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure,”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops.  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  ean  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Co-operative  Food  Buying 

A  co-operative  group  of  people  here  in 
New  York  is  conducting  a  restaurant  and 
food  store.  Among  other  kinds  of  food 
these  people  use  each  year  almost  $1,000 
worth  of  canned  fruit — exclusive  of  veg¬ 
etables.  Thus  far  this  fruit  has  been 
purchased  in  the  open  market,  but  the 
people  who  conduct  the  restaurant  would 
like  to  extend  their  co-operative  work 
to  farmers  or  gardeners.  They  ask  us 
if  we  know  of  any  farmer  who  would  be 
interested  in  such  a  plan.  The  plan 
would  be  for  this  farmer  to  supply  (lie 
fruit  and  have  a  company  come  from  this 
restaurant  and  do  the  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving.  including  the  picking.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  such 
fruit  could  he  sold  at  retail.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  would  take  care  of  the  market¬ 
ing  problem  and  insure  good  prices.  If 
any  of  our  readers  near  New  York  are 
interested  in  such  a  co-operative  plan  we 
can  put  them  into  communication  with 
(lie  restaurant. 


Another  “Plain  Farm  Woman” 

As  II.  C.  K.  W.  has  asked  for  other 
farm  women’s  opinions  on  the  social  side 
of  farm  life,  and  as  I  have  been  a  city 
woman,  a  small  town  woman  and  last 
hut  not  least,  a  country  woman,  prob¬ 
ably  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my 
opinions.  We  se-m  to  be  living  in  a 
speed -craze  age.  Not  being  content  with 
Dobbin  and  the  buggy,  the  auto  has  come 
into  general  use,  so  that  one  who  doesn't 
own  a  car  is  considered  a  back  number. 
Just  so  the  social  side  of  farm  life. 

We  no  longer  need  go  to  the  city  for 
the  modern  conveniences,  but  can  have 
them  even  on  the  most  isolated  farms, 
and  with  a  phonograph  or  a  player-piano 
are  able  to  bring  the  best  of  music  into 
1  he  home,  and  works  of  the  best,  writers 
through  books  or  magazines.  But,  you 
say,  so  many  farmers  cannot  afford  all 
these  things.  Quite  true,  nor  can  he  ever 
afford  them  until  his  produce  brings  him 
a  price  to  compare  with  the  merchandise 
i  he  must  buy. 

If  one  is  happy  in  her  home  she  can 
he  content  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  in  her  home.  Then  this  idea 
of  go,  go,  go,  all  the  time,  is  very  much 
a  habit,  and  a  bad  habit  at  that.  When 
I  was  living  in  the  city  I  formed  the 
habit  of  attending  the  movies,  and  it 
seemed  I  simply  could  not  be  content  if 
one  of  my  favorite  actors  or  actresses 
'was  showing  at  a  local  playhouse.  Since 
coming  to  the  farm  and  becoming  really 
interested  in  my  house,  I  can  very  weil 
content  myself,  after  a  hard  days’  work 
in  the  poultry  yard,  garden  or  ofttimes  in 
the  held,  to  settle  down  in  the  evening 
with  the  daily  paper,  poultry  magazine 
or  one  of  the  several  magazines,  and  read 
and  plan  for  the  future.  I  am  sure  I  am 
far  better  off  both  financially  and  men¬ 
tally,  than  when  spending  my  evenings 
at  the  movies. 

I,  like  II.  S.  K.  W.,  think  there  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  stay-at-hojue 
and  the  go-all-the-timc.  Nothing  does 
one  so  much  good,  and  makes  one  ap¬ 
preciate  her  home  more  than  to  get  away 
from  it  all  once  in  a  while,  to  mix  with 
our  neighbors  and  friends,  hut  the  best 
part  of  going  is  the  getting  home. 

G.  B.  L. 


Day’s  Work  of  a  Retired  Farmer 

(Continued  from  page  628) 
some  still  more  sad  and  unhappy  days  be¬ 
fore  the  end  comes.  It  does  hurt  so  when 
a  child  takes  such  a  position  toward  the 
one  he  should  love  best  of  all ! 

A  Roundabout  Hoad. — But  now  the  i 
day  is  hastening  toward  its  close.  While 
I  have  been  listening  to  this  dear  old 
lady’s  story  and  trying  to  plan  out  with  | 
her  the  best  way  out  of  a  had  situation,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  girl  with  the  ; 
lame  knee  and  devising  a  scheme  for 
helping  her.  Making  the  best  guess  I 
can  as  to  the  size  of  the  bandage  needed. 

I  procure  two  of  them,  one  a  little  larger 
than  the  other.  Just  when  I  am  ready 
for  it,  the  street  car  comes  along.  I 
take  it  with  no  small  sense  of  relief,  and 
it  takes  me  10  miles  down  the  river,  to 
a  factory  town  from  which  every  even¬ 
ing  a  motor  car  goes  with  hands  that 
work  in  the  shops  up  into  t  he  country  to 
a  village  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  farm, 
llow  things  do  dovetail  when  we  are 
trying  our  best  to  give  somebody  a  lift 
over  a  tight  place !  A  lady  I  meet  in  a 
drug  store  while  waiting  for  the  taxi  to 
come  on  its  trip  to  the  country  village, 
tells  me  she  is  going  that  way  when  the 
shop  hands  do.  and  will  take  my  package 
right  with  her.  I  step  into  the  booth  of 
a  pay  station,  call  up  my  boy  at  the  farm, 
tell  him  what  I  have  done,  and  am  ready 
for  t he  return  trip  home.  The  words  of 
thankfulness  from  the  lips  of  my  hoy  are 
all  the  pay  I  need  for  what  I  have  done. 
It  is  awfully  good  of  you  to  take  so 
much  pains  for  us.  W.e  do  thank  you 
more  than  we  ean  tell.” 

So  the  shadows  fall.  My  day’s  work  is 
done  now.  I  am  glad  to  reach  home,  glad 
strength  has  been  given  me  to  do  the 
little  tilings  I  have,  and  glad  that  the 
things  have  come  to  me  to  do. 

EDGAR.  L.  VINCENT. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  aud 
those  who  till  it- — Adv. 


LUCKY  BOY 


Fall-Bearing  Strawberry 

Bigger,  sweeter  and  more  productive  than  any 
other  ever-bearing  strawberry.  No  more  trouble 
to  grow  than  a  standard  variety.  Blossoms  ent 
off  once  in  the  Spring  is  all  that  is  necessary 
Fruits  until  hard  freeze.  Frost  lias  no  effect.*' 
Price  prepaid 

25  Plants . $3.00  100  Plants . S7.50 

50  Plants . 5.0C  500  Plants . 25!oo 

Townsend  Strawberry  Plants 

Are  100%  Perfect 

STRONG,  healthy,  vigorous,  heavy 
rooted  plants  dug  fresh  every 
day  for  your  order.  35  the  leading 
standard  varieties-4,the  bestEver- 
bearing — including  the 

Lucky  Boy,  Fall-Bearing  Strawberry 

Lucky  Boy  which  is  claimed  by  all  who 
have  grown  them  to  be  the  best  Fall¬ 
bearing  berry  yet.  Don’t  fail  to  get  25 
or  100  plants  to  start  this  season.  Get 
your  order  in  early.  April  is  the  Straw¬ 
berry  planting  time. 

Take  No  Chances  on  Cheap  John  Plants 

We  have  the  largest,  stock  of  plants  in  the 
country  and  no  one  can  give  you  more  for  your 
Dollar  than  Townsend.  Take  no  Chances  on 
Cheap  John  Plants. 

We  Have  What  You  Want 

Now  growing  in  our  Nurseries  waiting  for 
your  order.  Orders  can  usually  be  filled  same 
day  received  if  wanted. 

See  R.  N.-Y.,  Page  469 — March  6th  for  Prices 

Or  ask  for  our  Catalog  No. 30,  will  goby  return 
mail. 

Special  Prices  for  April  on  th«  following 
10%  off  list  price  und  we  pay  the  Charges 

Aroma  Dr.  Burrill  Dunlap  Early  Ozar 
Klondyke  Glen  Mary  Gandy  Missionary 
Haverland  Sample  Ford  Townsend’s  Late 
Peerless  E.B.  WORLD’S  WONDER 

The  above  are  some  of  the  best  known  varieties  in 
the  country  which  tee  arc  long  on  at  this  time 
and  orders  must  be  sent  in  at  once  to  get  the 
Special  discount  —  and  prepaid  charge s  to  you. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  ::  Salisbury.  Md. 

Old  Reliable  Nurseries 


CADMC  FOR  ui3  acres  on  Chester  River, 
rHltniOSALE  H  miles  from  l  'hestertown.  Md., 
all  tillu  ble,  very  good  soil.  Will  sell  in  small  tracts 
or  as  a  whole. 

A.  PARKS  BASIN  ::  Chestertown,  Md. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

f  am  offering  400  Khodn  Island  and  Connecticut 
Farms  at  prices  front  $275  to  $25,000.  If  interested 
send  lor  my  Farm  Bulletin.  Latest  edition  just  oat. 
Send  for  one.  WILLIAM  «.  WILCOX,  Farm  Specialitl,  Weiterly,  II.  1. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT 

from  Elkton.  Md.,  150  acres  tillable,  balancein  good 
timber  and  cord  wood.  Prices  right:  Terms  easy. 

A.  PARKS  RASIN  ::  Chestertown,  Md. 


PLANT  THE  BEST  IN  SEED  SPECIALS 

it  seemed  like  highway  robbery  to  have  charged 
my  customers  Forty-eight  Dollars  per  pound  for 
special  strain  of  Brussel  Sprout  seeds  last  year,  but 
they  made  money  for  their  crop  brought  fabulous 
sums  because  of  the  high  quality  of  their  product, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  various  varieties  of  cabbage, 
spinach.  Luce's  Favorite  Seed  Corn,  cauliflower  seed 
and  many  other  seeds.  They  are  special  seeds  to 
meet  high  class  demands,  they  are  selected  to  meas¬ 
ure  high  in  the  quality  of  production.  Avail  your¬ 
self  of  the  best  that  grow.  Sondforprlce  lists, they 
will  reach  you  in  a  couple  of  days. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Seedgrower  PECONIC,  L.  I. 


ICOII  S  SWEET  CLOVER 


cu 

Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  best 
substitute.  Fits  light  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
m  W  for  our  catalogue  telling  "How  to  Know 
B  Good  Seed”  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain- 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  SI.,  Marysville,  0 


1 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

.  To  Order  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY 
CABBAGE  TOMATO 


All  Varieties 

We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  PRICE  LIST 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 


Strawberry  Plants 


*1  per  100.  Larger  lots  on  applica¬ 
tion.  GEO.  H.  GASSETf,  Puliicf.  Vcrmonl 


?ale— Raspberry  Plants 


*2  per  100:  *15  per  1.000. 

J.  K.  0BEKH0LHER.  Mitflinl.wn,  fJ. 


WATSON’S  l’rolIHe  BLACK  RASPBERRY.  The 

most,  productive  and  finest  quality  of  all.  ‘.mpno 
Ped.  Plants.  In*  P.  Watson,  Fbkdonia,  nkw  f  okk. 


POTATOES-Iiliis,  Boveo,  Carman,  Cobbler.  Green  Sit.,  Beb- 
rou,  Oleut,  Runet,  Six.Wreka,  Others.  C.  W.  FORD,  filbert, 
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**l  haul  on  pneumatics  and  deliver  fruit  utibruised — direct  from  tree  to  town 
— no  reloading  from  orchard  teams .  Others  here  have  ruined  thousands 
of  dollars *  worth  of  fruit  by  jolting  it  on  solid  truck  tires .  A  truck  con¬ 
tractor  has  used  two  sets  of  solid  tires  since  I  began  hauling  on  my  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires/9—  F.  A.  Tufts ,  Lone  Pine  Ranch ,  R.  F.  D.  31 ,  Loomis ,  Cal. 
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F  N  much  the  same  way  as  that  described  above 
A  farmers  everywhere  have  demonstrated  how 
thoroughly  pneumatic  tires  equip  motor  trucks 
for  all  farm  hauling. 

By  affording  traction,  cushioning  and  quickness 
that  solid  tires  cannot  supply,  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks  help  users  forget  crop-moving  diffi¬ 
culties  hitherto  requiring  extra  labor  and  expense. 

I  he  able  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  do  away  with  need¬ 
less  transfers  of  loads  from  teams  to  trucks,  protect 
crops  in  transit  and  enable  marketing  with  a 
promptness  that  catches  prices  at  their  highest. 

Iheir  unflinching  behavior  in  grinding  toil 


shows  that  all  the  valuable  advantages  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  have  been  made  entirely  practi¬ 
cal  for  truck  duty  through  the  development  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction. 

This  construction  furnishes  the  sinews  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  ruggedness  and  thus  fits  the  big  pneu¬ 
matics  to  deliver  mileages  frequently  rivaling 
those  of  powerful  solid  tires. 

Farmers’  reports,  describing  in  full  the  effect  of 
pneumatic  truck  tires  in  eliminating  farm 
drudgery,  assisting  general  motorization  and 
increasing  yearly  income,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Jhe  Satisfying  Sweetness 

of  the  wheat  and  barley  food 

Grape*Nuts 

is  a  matter  of  economy  as 
well  as  delight  these  days. 
Grape-Nuts  pleases  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  as  is 
not  the  case  with  most  cereals. 

Grape-Nuts  is  economical 


Get  Our  Special 
Proposition  on 

EDDY  PLOWS 


THE  WAR  TAUGHT  FARMERS  NEW  LESSONS  IN  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

They  will  not  go  back  to  old  methods,  but  will  maintain  their  war 
standards  and  inquire  into  new  ways  to  excel  them,  if  possible. 

These  famous  plows  This  it  a  good  time  to  investigate 

EDDY  PLOWS 

Nos.  5-A-12  and 


They  will  help  you 
maintain  iaiproyed 
farm-prod  notion 
methods. 


5-A-14 


No.  3S-S  REVERT  RLE 
HILLSIDE  PLOW 


Tbe  5-A  Eddy  Plow 
'looks  good”  to  wise 
farmers  on  first  sight. 

Its  ease  of  handling 
and  evenness  of  running,  when  they  come  to  use  it.  abun¬ 
dantly  confirm  their  first  impression.  The  outstanding 
feature  is  tbe  drsien  of  the  share,  moldboard  and  landside 
— a  design  so  perfect  that  the  plow  turns  a  true,  even  fur¬ 
row  without  effort  on  tbe  part  of  the  plowman.  Chilled 
moldboard  of  uniform  hardness  and  scouring  qualities, 
made  by  the  special  Eddy  process,  suited  to  any  soil. 
Standard  firmly  bolted  to  beam.  Moldboard,  share  and 
land.  i  !e  can  be  quickly  removed  and  replaced  without 
throwing  beam  out  of  alignment.  Replacing  of  worn  parts 


While  designed 
primarily  for  hill¬ 
side  work,  it  is  a 
splendid  general 
utility  plow.  Runs 
evenly  and  handles  easily  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Equipped 
with  either  coulter  or  jointer.  These  reverse  automatic¬ 
ally  with  shift  of  plow  from  right  to  left,  always  keeping 
in  alignment  with  cutting  edge.  Improved  coulter  block 
now  arranged  above  beam  makes  it  impossible  for  dirt  or 
trash  to  get  into  working  part;  and  clog  them  and  pre¬ 
vents  foot  larch  becoming  unlocked.  Numerous  addi¬ 
tional  features  which  mske 
this  one  of  the  largest  selling 
hillside  plows. 


with  new  parts  easy.  Many  other  special  features. 

Ask  for  Eddy  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  these  and  other  Eddy 
Plows,  especially  the  Eddy  No.  665,  Reversible  Sulky  Plow,  with  special  Eddy  features  which 
make  it  the  ideal  plow  for  the  farmer  who  can  use  a  sulky  plow.  Cite  name  of  dealer. 

W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO.,  60-70  EDDY  ST.,  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 
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Jhe  plug 
■with  the 
Green 
Jacket 


SPLITDORF 


Mark 


jmmum.im. 
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A  SPECIAL  plug 
for  YOUR  engine 

THERE  is  a  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket  Spark 
Plug  best  suited  for  every  type  of  engine 
— one  cylinder  or  many  cylinders — two  orfour 
cycle_“T”, “I”,  or  “L”  heads— deep  or  shallow 
plug  recess— with  or  without  water-jacketed 
spark  plug  hole— truck,  tractor,  stationary, 
motorcycle,  passenger  car  or  marine. 

And  the  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug— “The  Plug 
with  the  Green  Jacket”— is  leak-proof  and 
break-proof.  Insulated  entirely  with  East 
India  Ruby  Mica,  it  cannot  chip,  break  or 
crack.  There’s  no  porcelain  to  break  to  put 
your  plug  out  cf  commission. 

Splitdorf Greenjacket  Spark  Plugs  cost  no  more  than 
porcelain  plugs.  A  set  simply  means  no  more  plug 
trouble.”  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket  Spark  Plugs  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  against  breakage. 

Send  for  booklet  which  designates  the  right  type  of 
plug  for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  engine. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
95  Warren  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Established 

1858 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Was  It  Right? — No.  of  course  it  was 
not  right.  There  is  really  no  need  of  ever 
getting  profane  and  swearing  a  round  like 
a  house  afire.  Many  men  will  yell  and 
swear  at  their  children  and  then,  if  one 
of  their  children  swears,  they  will  beat 
him  unmercifully.  It  has  never  seemed 
to  the  Parson  much  to  he  proud  of  for 
a  great,  big  man  or  woman  to  pound  or 
beat  a  little  child.  But  the  man  the 
Parson  heard  today  was  not  swearing  at 
a  child.  lie  was  not  swearing  at  any¬ 
thing  in  particular — he  was  just  swear¬ 
ing.  The  roads  about  here  are  badly 
drifted — no  denying  that.  This  man  had 
loaded  a  cow  and  her  calf  in  a  big  char¬ 
coal  body  which  rested  on  heavy  sled 
“bobs.”  lie  was  riding  in  this  high- 
sided  body  with  the  cow  and  her  calf. 
The  Parson  drove  around  the  curve  be¬ 
hind  him  just  in  time  to  see  something 
happen.  The  sled  struck  a  drift.  In  an 
instant,  the  whole  thing  went  over — man, 
cow  and  calf  all  in  a  heap,  and  all  mixed 
up  together  in  the  snow.  The  cow 
emerged  first.  Then  followed  the  man 
with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  Last  <  f  all 
came  the  calf  also.  The  calf  uttered  a 
low  blat.  The  cow  shook  her  horns  as 
though  looking  for  trouble.  The  man — 
well,  no  matter.  Circumstances  do  seem 
to  alter  cases  at  times. 

Strange:  Weather. — Here  it  is  the 
10th  of  March.  Day  before  yesterday 
the  town  shoveled  out  a  cross  road  so 
we  could  get  the  children  for  school. 
Tomorrow  morning  we  will  have  to  take 
a  wagon  to  go  through  this  same  road. 
The  thermometer  stood  about.  50  degree; 
today,  and  the  sun  was  warm  and  sum¬ 
mery.  Autos  broke  through  Ibis  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  and  one  sees  as 
many  wagons  as  sleighs.  A  neighbor  says 
we  have  had  12  weeks  of  first-class  sleigh¬ 
ing,  a  most  remarkable  thing  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Last  year  we  never  got  the  sleigh 
out  of  the  shed.  We  read  in  tonight's 
paper  of  a  train  up  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  that  is  still  practically 


and  start  it  that  way.  The  man  sat.  on 
tin*  seat  to  better  manipulate  and  pedi- 
pulate  the  machinery  while  all  the  Parson 
had  to  do  was  to  push  the  car !  For¬ 
tunately  several  small  hoys  happened 
along  and  helped  out  on  this.  We  pushed 
her  clear  down  the  street,  over  a  bridge 
and  down  the  next-  street — and  never  an 
explosion.  Then  the  man  went  off  after 
spark  plugs,  and.  it  being  now  after  six, 
it  was  very  hard  to  find  one. 

Grounded. — Before  his  return,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Parson  found  the  ground  wire 
was  disconnected  and  by  fixing  this  up 
he  had  her  rum  ing.  after  a  fashion.  But 
we  put  in  the  plugs  and  started,  skirting 
the  city  to  avoid  cops.  Suddenly  she 
produced  a  noise  as  though  there  was  a 
puncture.  “We  have  a  blow-out,”  said  T. 
"Oh,  no;  it  isn't,  that,”  ho  said.  “I 
know  that  noise.  It  is  the  insides  all 
giving  out.  This  is  the  fourth  time  this 
Summer!”  It  was  dark  now,  and  just 
beginning  to  rain.  “Would  you  lot  me 
take  her?”  suggested  the  Parson,  and  he 
was  glad  enough  to  shift  seats.  Well, 
we  yanked  and  jerked  along  for  several 
miles,  and  the  matter  grew  worse.  “She 
will  never  make  a  hill.”  he  remarked,  and 
soon  she  couldn't  make  the  level !  Then 
the  Parson  got  out  and  worked  on  her 
again.  As  he  did  so  he  couldn’t  help 
thinking  of  the  warm,  light  trolley,  the 
interesting  book  and  how  that  by  now 
he  would  he  sitting  down  to  supper.  By 
some  accident  or  special  Providence  after 
ft  while  she  ran  better  and  like  a  horse 
with  the  colic — the  more  sin*  traveled,  the 
better  off  seemed  her  insides.  -We  had 
only  been  three  hours  and  a  half  making 
the  15  miles!  Some  lift,  mused  the  Par¬ 
son  to  himself,  as  lie  stumbled  along  down 
the  hill  toward  the  house. 

Auto  or  Furnace.- — The  old  car  has 
seen  most,  nine  years  of  service,  and  is 
about  gone,  except  for  farm  work.  Cars 
were  certainly  well  made  in  those  days. 
While  the  frame  of  the  radiator  is  about 
gone,  the  radiator  itself  is  perfectly  tight. 
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The  Sunday  School  Class  Returns  from  Its  Cellar  Session 


buried  in  drifts.  The  smokestack  of  the 
engine  is  about  all  that  can  be  seen.  The 
passengers  and  crew  have  abandoned  it, 
walking  three  miles  to  a  village. 

An  Auto  Ride. — Last  Saturday  fore¬ 
noon  was  one  of  the  worst  half-days  that 
the  Parson  ever  saw  in  his  life.  Men 
who  had  to  be  out  suffered  more  than 
any  day  this  Winter.  Towards  night  it 
v.  as  better,  and  the  Parson  went  to  town 
to  take  a  jitney  car  to  one  of  his  mis¬ 
sions.  25  m’les  away.  We  left  the  town 
at  about  -I  :50.  and  such  going  as  it  was! 
Water  and  slush  and  ice  and  snowdrifts. 
It  was  a  big.  powerful  car,  hut  the  ele¬ 
ments  were  too  much  for  it.  After  about 
10  miles  we  all  had  to  get  out  and  some 
shovel  abend  while  others  unshed  behind. 
Then  one  chain  got  lost.  The  driver  tried 
to  get  along  with  one  chain,  which  is 
worse  than  none.  Then,  in  a  fearful 
drift,  after  dark,  with  a  terrific  biting 
wind  and  the  snow  tilling  in  all  the  time, 
we  had  to  put  on  another  chain.  It  was 
impossible  to  jack  up  the  car.  It  was 
some  job  to  get  that  chain  on.  We  must 
have  been  in  that  drift  nearly  an  hour. 
At  last  we  got  to  the  mission.  There 
were  five  autos  headed  hack  for  town  at 
this  place.  10  miles  out.  The  Parson  has 
since  heard  that  they  made  it  in  just 
eight  hours,  or  at  a  speed  of  two  miles 
an  hour!  This  does  not  pay — it  takes 
too  much  out  of  a  car. 

Giving  a  Lift. — This  car  ride  reminds 
the  Parson  of  one  lie  took  last  Fall,  be¬ 
fore  Winter  set  in.  He  was  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city,  and  about  to  start  for  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  lie  had 
just  got  hold  of  a  magazine  lie  longed 
to  read  and  was  counting  on  a  nice  quiet 
time  at  it.  poking  along  in  the  trolley. 
But  a  friend  hailed  him  :  “I  have  my 
car  in  town.’  said  lie.  “I  will  give  you 
a  lift.  It  is  down  this  street  here,  and 
I  am  glad  you  are  going  with  me.  as  it 
starts  terribly  hard.”  He  was  right.  It 
did  start  a  hit  hard!  It  was  cold,  and 
we  worked  away  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Then  the  man  went  to  a  house  and  got 
two  kettles  of  hot  water — to  uo  use. 
Then  it  was  decided  to  push  the  car  along 


and  is  t he  same  that  first  came  with  the 
car.  Someone  asked  :  “Does  a  Ford  car 
ever  wear  out?’  Like  the  human  body.  1 
suppose,  it  does  not  though  ordinarily 
there  would  ho  mighty  few  original  parts 
on  it  after  seven  years.  Quite  likely  we 
will  go  without  a  car  this  Summer.  Mrs. 
Parson  has  her  heart  set  on  a  furnace — 
one  of  the  pipeless  sort,  that  she  reads 
about  in  Tut;  R.  X.-Y.  Those  who  have 
them  around  here  arc  all  carried  away 
with  them,  and  they  do  seem  to  be  great, 
especially  if  tin*  house  is  arranged  fairly 
suitable  for  them.  In  putting  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  a  big  factory  in  a  near-by 
town  is  arranging  the  rooms  with  the 
pipeless  furnace  system  in  view.  Any¬ 
thing  that  spoils  a  cellar  for  keeping  po¬ 
tatoes  in  should  he  avoided,  if  possible: 
but  this  style  of  furnace  seems  to  heat 
the  cellar  much  less  than  any  other.  It 
would  save  a  lot  of  work  and  dust  in  the 
house,  and  I  guess  it  will  have  to  go  in 
this  Summer,  if  possible.  The  Parson 
feels  about  an  auto  about  as  lie  used  to 
with  a  bicycle.  At  first  you  want  to  go 
everywhere — to  all  the  towns  _» ”d  places 

round  about.  But  after  a  while  you  get 

sick  of  this,  and  im.es.;  you  i  .msi- 
ness  you  do  not  mire  to  go.  The  Parson 
has  done  so  much  running  around  that 
he  fairly  longs  for  the  time  when  he  can 
just  stay  at  home.  Probably  like  a  child, 
if  lie  did  not  have  to  go  Sundays.  In 
Would  want,  to  he  off ;  hut  as  it  is  lie 
could  only  he  at  home.  He  can  do  most 
of  the  real  country  work  with  horses. 
While  the  small  town  work  is  certainly 
in  need  of  being  done,  yet  ther”  a  re  so 
many  churches  in  every  village  and  the 
work  is  so  cut  up  that  it  is  not  very  ap¬ 
pealing. 

The:  Harnesses. — The  Parson  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  warm,  sunny  day  now  to  go  to 
work  on  the  harnesses.  Work  it  might 
be  called,  but  really  such  jobs  are  the 
playtime  of  the  Parson.  The  main  occu¬ 
pation  that  has  to  he  done  and  done  on 
time,  is  the  work,  and  all  other  things 
become  play.  What  is  work  one  year 
may  become  the  play  for  the  next.  We 
(Continued  on  page  <132) 
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Illustration  shows  barn  and 
silo  covered  with  Everlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing. 

The  picture  below  shows  the 
effect  secured  with  Everlastic 
Tylikc  or  Multi-Shingles. 


Inexpensive,  durable 
and  easy  to  lay — 

DARRETT  EVERLASTIC  ROOFS  are 
staunch,  durable,  handsome,  and  moderate  in 
cost.  They  can  be  laid  quickly  and  easily  by  un¬ 
skilled  labor — -a  big  item  in  these  days. 

With  two  styles  of  roll  roofing  and  two  types 
of  shingles  from  which  to  choose,  you  can  use 
Everlastic  Roofings  to  good  advantage  on  every  * 
steep  -  roofed  building — residence,  barns,  silo,, 
and  out-buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Both  styles  of  Everlastic  Shingles  and  one  of  the 
Everlastic  Roll  Roofings  are  surfaced  with  real 
crushed  slate  in  the  natural  rich  shades  (red  or 
green).  These  colors  are  permanent  and  very 
beautiful.  These  roofs  require  no  painting. 

For  buildings  where  a  plain-surfaced  covering 
is  wanted,  the  popular  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roof¬ 
ing  will  give  you  a  dependable  roof  for  little  money. 

Before  purchasing  your  roofing  materials,  write 
nearest  office  for  our  illustrated  booklets  describ¬ 
ing  the  styles  of  Everlastic  you  prefer. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles  —  (4-in- One) 


Made  of  high-grade  felt 
thoroughly  waterproofed 
and  surfaced  with  crushed 
slate  in  beautiful  natural 
slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of 
four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than 
for  wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic  beauty 
worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and  one  that  resists  fire 
and  weather.  Needs  no  painting. 


Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles,  but  cut  into  individual 
shingles,  8  x  inches.  Laid  like 

wooden  shingles  but  cost  less  per  year 
of  service.  Need  no  painting. 
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Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll- roofing,  surfaced  with  gen 
nine  crushed  slate  in  two  natural  shades,  red  oi 
green.  Needs  no  painting.  Handsome  enougl 
for  a  home,  economical  enough  for  a  barn  oi 
garage.  Combines  real  protection  against  fir< 
with  beauty.  Nails  with  cement  with  each  roll 

Everlastic  ‘“Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among 
“rubber  roofings.  Famous  for  its  durability. 

Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials, 
it  defies  wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry, 
comfortable  buildings  under  all  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Everlastic  ‘Rubber’  Roofing  is  one 
of  our  most  popular  roofings.  It  is  tough, 
pliable,  elastic,  durable,  and  very  low  in  price. 

It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor  required. 

Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
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Ready  to  Use! 

Spraying  fruit  trees,  truck,  garden  or 
field  crops  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
bugs  or  fungus  diseases  are  not  to  eat 
up  your  profit  or  ruin  your  crop. 

In  your  spraying  material  you  want  ef¬ 
fectiveness  without  waste — of  time  or 
materials.  You  must  have  uniform 
spraying  to  kill  insects  without  injuring 
the  crop. 

HEXPO  is  always  ready  to  use.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  preliminary  rubbing  or  reducing 
to  paste  form.  Blow  it  on  dry  or  drop 
the  proper  amount  in  water  and  spray. 

HEXPO 

DRV  POWDERED 
INSECTICIDE  &  FUNGICIDE 

HEXPO  is  a  finely  divided,  fluffy  powder  that 
never  hardens  or  deteriorates.  It  mixes  readily 
with  water  and  easily  stays  in  suspension  in  the 
sprayer,  thus  insuring  even  spraying  over  the 
whole  field. 

It  is  a  scientifically  correct  combination  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  therefore  kills 
bugs  and  worms  and  controls  blight  or  fungus. 

HEXPO  is  economical,  too!  It  goes  three 
times  as  far  as  inconvenient  pastes.  None  to 
waste  or  harden  into  rock. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  HEXPO  in  pound,  5-lb. 
and  10-lb.  cartons  or  in  25,  50,  100  and 
200-lb.  drums. 

If  your  dealer  is  out  of  HEXPO ,  writejus  for 
literature  and  prices. 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Co. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  632) 

sort  of  steal  time  for  those  tinkering, 
puttering  jobs,  as  we  used  to  sort  of  steal 
it1  to  fix  the  ripper  or  make  a  set  of  skis 
from  barrel  staves.  Of  these  jobs,  none 
suits  the  Parson  better  nor  pays  better  for 
the  time  spent  than  fixing  up  the  har¬ 
nesses. 

I  low  It  Is  Done. — Iu  the  first  place 
take  the  harness  apart.  You  cannot  do 
any  kind  of  a  job  unless  you  do.  Then 
give  it  a  good  wash  in  warm  vater,'  using 
plenty  of  soap.  When  it  is  dry,  it  is 
ready  for  oiling.  It  is  best  to  buy  a 
whole  gallon  of  harness  oil.  if  you  can,  as 
you  get  so  much  more  for  your  money, 
and  it  will  keep  till  used.  There  will  be 
some  red  places  in  the  harness  where  it 
has  gotten  wet  and  the  black  has  come 
off.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  hold¬ 
back  straps,  where  they  wear  against  the 
traces.  Have  one  saucer  with  some  har¬ 
ness  oil  and  some  painter’s  lampblack 
mixed  together.  With  a  dauber  rub  the 
red  parts  with  this  and  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  turn  black  and  stay  black  for 
a  iong  time.  A  regular  harness  man 
would  probably  drop  dead  at  hearing  of 
this  treatment,  but  it  does  the  business 
just  the  same.  You  can  apply  the  har¬ 
ness  oil  with  a  soft  cloth,  working  it  in 
till  the  leather  is  soft  and  pliable. 

Mending  the  Breaks. — It  is  nothing 
but  fun  to  mend  up  harnesses,  and  any¬ 
one  can  do  it  and  save  a  lot.  Tugs  are 
apt  to  break,  and  they  are  hard  to  mend 
on  heavy  harnesses.  Copper  rivets  are 
apt  to  be  too  short  here.  In  the  “5-and- 
30”  iu  town  there  has  lately  appeared 
some  little  machine  bolts  about  an  inch 
long,  and  the  wire  no  bigger  than  the 
rivet  wire.  These  are  the  handiest 
things  about  a  harness.  Make  a  hole  for 
this  with  a  regular  bit  and  a  bitstock. 
Put  on  a  washer  and  you  have  got  it 
where  you  want  it.  If  you  haven’t  a  bolt 
cutter,  file  the  bolt  on  two  sides  near  the 
nut  and  then  break  it  off,  or  you  can  cut 
it  off  with  a  cold  chisel.  Then  head  it 
down  just  a  bit  so  the  nut  will  not  work 
off.  AVhen  using  rivets  and  burrs,  be 
sure  and  buy  yourself  a  rivet  setter.  It 
will  cost  but  little  and  is  certainly  handy. 

Sewing  the  Harness. — But  where 
you  can  you  will  want  to  do  some  sewing. 
Sewing  for  the  most  part  is  so  much 
better  and  looks  so  much  better.  The 
great  bother  here  used  to  be  in  making 
what  is  called  a  “waxed  end.’  But  now 
you  can  buy  a  heavy  waxed  thread,  very 
strong,  at  the  hardware  stores.  This  has 
been  a  real  boon.  Go  to  the  harness  store 
and  buy  two  or  three  harness  needles — 
the  largest-eyed  needles  they  carry.  Then 
with  a  harness  awl  you  an  all  right  to  go 
ahead.  If  you  have  nothing  better  to 
hold  the  leather,  put.  it  in  the  iron  vise 
on  the  work  bench.  Have  two  needles 
threaded,  tucking  both  of  them  through 
each  hole  you  make — one  from  each  side. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  good 
job  you  can  do.  If  you  cannot  buy  the 
little  bolts  mentioned  above,  you  can  get 
stove  bolts  and  use  those. 

On  Hand. — Those  assortments  of  bolts 
and  washers  you  can  buy  are  certainly 
handy  on  a  farm.  The  Parson  would 
never  be  without  them.  When  it  comes 
to  bolts,  he  always  uses  machine  bolts  if 
possible.  Then  when  you  want  to  "take 
it  out  you  can  take  hold  of  both  ends. 
How  mad  these  carriage  bolts  make  you 
— always  turning  round  when  you  want 
to  get  them  out.  Always  know  where 
the  cold  chisel  is,  so  that  you  can  cut  off 
their  miserable  heads  on  short  notice,  and 
be  sure  and  put  machine  bolts  in  their 
place.  These  brace  irons  that  come  from 
discarded  telephone  poles  make  find  mend¬ 
ing  irons.  A  blacksmith  will  let  you  drill 
holes  in  them  while  he  is  shoeing  your 
horse. 

Get  Started. — And  now  don’t  get  an¬ 
gry  with  the  Parson  if  he  gives  a  bit  of 
timely  advice  to  the  back-to-the-landers. 
Why  do  you  so  often  wait  and  wait  be¬ 
fore’  drawing  out  the  manure.  Get  it  out 
now.  If  there  is  some  frost  in  it,  pick 
it  up  with  a  pickax.  But  get  it  out  on 
the  land.  If  the  land  is  flat,  spread  it 
right  on,  if  not,  put  it  in  big  piles — not 
in  little  heaps.  The  manure  ought  to 
be  all  out  before  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground.  Don’t  forever  lay  poor  crops  to 
the  Almighty  and  His  weather  when  the 
whole  trouble  lay  iu  your  not  getting 
started  in  the  Spring. 

Sunday  Schooi,  Activities.  —  The 
boys  you  see  in  the  picture  have  just 
come  up  from  around  the  furnace  in  the 
cellar,  where  they  had  their  Sunday 
school  class.  The  “barrel”  of  ginger 
snaps  were  a  part  of  the  restoratives 
used.  Last  Sunday  we  had  a  stereopti- 
con  down  in  the  basement.  He  had  used 
it  the  night  before  in  the  church  for  quite 
a  large  gathering.  But  boys  love  to  run 
and  examine  machinery  and  handle  it. 
They  brought  the  lantern  down  into  the 
cellar,  set  it  up  and  put  in  the  pictui’es 
and  did  the  talking  themselves.  Such  a 
good  time  as  we  had!  It  is  simply  won¬ 
derful  how  they  can  remember  things  that 
they  have  seen  in  pictures.  What  a 
shame  the  church  is  so  behind  in  using 
moving  pictures.  They  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  taken  up  the  movies 
instead  of  the  last.  We  have  been  having 
the  parables,  each  illustrated  with  eight 
or  10  slides.  Then  we  had  such  a  good 
time  going  over  the  story  of  Joseph. 
Saturday  night  we  have  the  story  of 
Esther  and  Ruth.  The  boys  and  the 
Parson  will  go  over  these  again  in  the 
cellar  the  next  day,  while  the  big  kettle 
of  cocoa  is  sizzling  in  the  furnace.  We 
have  long  forks  now  to  toast  the  bread 
on  the  coals.  We  expect  the  County 
Club  leader  to  visit  us  shortly  as  we 


stand  around  drinking  our  cocoa  and  tell 
us  about  poultry  club  work.  All  the  boys 
keep  hens  but  one,  and  he  is  going  to 
get  some. 

Tools  on  the  Farm. — The  Parson 
hears  of  so  many  men  that  have  such 
trouble  with  their  boys  using  their  tools 
and  often  spoiling  them.  It  does  take  a 
long  time  for  a  child  to  learn  to  put 
things  back  where  they  belong,  and  also 
to  use  them  as  they  should.  If  a  man  is 
very  fussy  about  his  tools  and  has  nice 
ones,  it  would  pay  to  have  some  cheaper 
ones  for  the  boys  to  use.  Somthnes  you 
can  pick  up  tools  at  an  auction  that  would 
be  just  the  things  for  the  boys  to  make 
rippers  and  jumpers  an!  skis  with.  I 
should  certainly  hate  to  have  to  keep  tools 
locked  away  from  the  boys.  The  Parson 
never  did  yet.  One  of  our  parishioners 
works  in  a  bit  factory,  so  the  Parson 
takes  the  bits  all  down  to  him  about  once 
in  so  often  and  In;  tiles  them  up  so  they 
cut  like  new.  He  gives  us  little  files  that 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  with 
them  we  can  touch  up  the  bits  so  that  it 
makes  a  wonderful  difference.  The  Par¬ 
son  cannot  file  a  saw,  but  he  ought  to 
know  how.  Think  of  the  time  he  spent 
studying  Hebrew,  which  never  did  him 
one  atom  of  good — and  cannot  file  a  saw ! 
He  can  touch  up  the  circular  wood  saw 
and  the  crosscut  saw,  but  there  his  train¬ 
ing  ceases. 

String  Time. — Spring  time  is  certainly 
here,  for  the  Parson  has  to  have  pay  day 
every  night.  George  gets  5c  a  dozen  for 
the  hens’  eggs  he  bring  in.  Clossie  gets 
5e  apiece  for  each  goose  egg,  and  Sit  gets 
5c  for  every  two  duck  eggs.  I  heard 
George  convincing  her  that  5c  an  egg  was 
too  much.  She  got  her  first  egg  today. 
Clossie  has  come  in  to  say  that  Old  Jerry 
just  grabbed  him  by  the  leg  and  “hurt 
something  fierce,”  whereupon  the  Parson 
has  ordered  that  all  sleds,  jumpers,  rip¬ 
pers,  fliers,  skis,  snowshoes  and  odd  bar¬ 
rel  staves  shall  be  put  upon  the  scaffold 
tomorrow  after  school — for  Spring  has 
surely  come. 


An  Appeal  for  a  School 

Many  farmers  are  leaving  the  farms  or 
lessening  their  areas  of  production  for 
lack  of  labor.  Less  food  is  promised  for 
the  coming  year.  At  this  juncture  250 
pair  of  willing  hands  down  in  the  black 
belt  of  Alabama  are  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  produce.  They  have  a  25-acre  farm 
and  six  school  buildings.  Their  chief  as¬ 
set  is  a  noble  and  devoted  head  of  the 
school,  who  limits  his  income  to  $000  a 
year  for  his  family,  though  he  could  earn 
much  more  elsewhere,  in  order  that  he 
may  teach  this  community  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  farming.  Yet  the  State  con¬ 
tributes  only  about  33c  per  capita  a  year 
for  the  whole  school. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  $5,000  a  year 
needed  for  running  expenses  must  come 
from  more  prosperous  communities.  We 
have  had  many  drives  for  great  institu¬ 
tions.  I  am  starting  a  little  drive  for 
this  modest  school.  I  ask  for  the  price 
of  a  good  fur  coat  or  second-hand  Ford 
to  transmute  into  farm  implements,  which 
are  sorely  needed.  We  want  $25  for 
seed,  about  $S7  for  a  farm  wagon  and 
$320  for  implements — plows,  corn  sheller, 
fertilizer  distributor,  spring-tooth  harrow, 
axes,  rakes,  etc.  I  once  wrote  an  appeal 
for  this  school,  entitled  “Wanted — a 
Roof.”  I  got  the  money  to  put  a  roof 
on  one  of  these  school  buildings.  Will 
not  some  one  who  can  visualize  the  need 
and  who  can  spare  a  Liberty  bond  help 
turn  this  waiting  energy  into  carrots, 
corn  and  cotton,  and  aid  this  energetic 
little  school,  which,  during  the  war.  like 
devastated  Europe,  has  had  to  wait  to 
get  restocked  and  make  repairs?  Let  us 
give  it  a  lift  and  have  the  fun  of  doing 
our  patriotic  bit  toward  lessening  social 
unrest  and  building  up  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  Contributions  may  be  sent  directly 
to  Mr.  Emmanuel  Brown,  Street  School, 
Richmond,  Ala.,  or  to  me  for  transmis¬ 
sion.  (  MRS.)  LUCIA  AMES  MEAD. 

Boston.  Mass. 


Care  of  Breeding  Canaries 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  rearing  canary  birds?  T  find  after 
mating  the  nest  is  overrun  with  lice.  I 
put  insect  powder  on  before  putting  nest 
in  cage.  Can  I  give  half  the  young  ones 
to  the  male,  leaving  the  others  with  the 
female,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  them 
together,  and  five  young  seems  a  lot  for 
the  female  to  feed  alone?  J.  E. 

What  kind  of  nests  do  you  use?  The 
rush  or  willow  nests  that  dealers  sell 
are  apt  to  harbor  vermin.  Earthenware 
nest  pans  are  best,  because  they  can 
easily  he  cleansed  at  the  end  of  each  sea¬ 
son.  The  covering  or  lining  used  can 
then  be  thrown  away.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  lice  is  to  blow  insect  powder 
into  the  bird’s  feathers  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  a  week,  to  be  sure  that 
any  young  hatching  in  the  meantime  will 
be  killed.  .  , 

I  have  never  heard  of  putting  part  or 
the  young  with  the  male.  I  should  think 
it  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  how  good 
a  father  your  male  bird  was.  You  could 
try  it,  if  you  thought  wise,  and  watch 
him  closely.  Or  you  could  put  the  young 
birds  into  a  small  nursery  cage  beside 
the  large  breeding  cage  and  let  the  male 
and  female  feed  the  young  birds  between 
the  wires.  Of  course  young  birds  cannot 
l>o  put  with  birds  older  and  stronger  than 
they  are,  and  young  males  will  scrap 
constantly  if  left  together  toolong.  Write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toi 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  770  on  canaries. 

EDNA  S.  KNATT. 
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Super- Cord  Tires 


a 


THE  TIRE  WITH  THE  LONGER  LIFE” 


Guaranteed  for  10,000  Miles 


1  LAS  t  !  A  real  achievement  in  auto¬ 
mobile  tires ! 

A  Cord  l  ire  that  is  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles;  a  Cord  Tire  that  is  remarkable  for 
its  percentage  of  oversize  in  comparison  to 
the  ordinary  tire:  a  Cord  Tire  that  is  un¬ 
usually  low  in  price. 

1  he  Regent  Super-Cord  is  the  result  of 
two  years  of  experimenting.  We  wanted 
the  Regent  to  be  truly  the  “leader” — a  tire 
that  every  motorist  would  want.  So  we 
waited  until  the  claims  that  we  were  reach- 
to  make  tor  the  Regent  were  proved. 

I  hat  is  why  the  Regent  is  adjusted  on  a 
basis  ot  10,000  miles  of  service  and  whv, 
more  often  than  not,  Regents  run  for  12,000, 
14.000  and  even  18,000  miles. 

I  he  Atlantic  Tire 


tear  of  rough  roads  in  all  seasons,  and  their  abso¬ 
lute  dependability.  The  Atlantic  is  another  tire 
which  generally  outruns  its  guaranteed  mileage. 

The  York  Tire 

York  Hand  Made  Wrapped  Tires  have  now 
been  on  the  market  for  nearly  four  years.  Some 
customers  have  reported  Ford  sizes  to  give  as 
many  as  17.000  miles  of  service. 

The  Regent  Red  Tube 

1  he  Regent  Red  Tube  is  the  ideal  running 
mate  to  this  sturdy  family  of  tires.  It  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  l  xeo  )  cars  and  is  a  tube  that  can  be 
relied  upon  for  enduring  service.  It  comes  in 
one  quality  only — the  best  that  can  be  made  for 
the  price  we  ask. 

Take  advantage  of  these  unusual  values  and 
send  today  for  the  big  “Motor  Car  Supplies" 
catalog. 


Valuable  1920  motor  car 
supply  book — Free 

Everything  your  car  needs,  is 
shown  in  this  book.  Regent 
Super-Cord  Tires  guaranteed  for 
10.000  miles — tools,  lamps,  spark 
plugs,  jacks — accessories  of  all 
kinds,  at  prices  lower  than  usual. 
Send  for  "Motor  Car  Supplies” 
book  today.  The  Charles  William 
Stores,  577  Stores  Bldg..  Dept.  M, 
New  York  City. 


the  Atlantic  Fabric  Tire,  guaranteed  for 
6,000  mile',  i_->  made  of  black  carbon-toughened 
rubber  built  extra  thick  in  the  center.  You  are 
bound  to  be  impressed  with  their  long  wearing 
qualities,  their  ability  to  withstand  the  wear  and 


CHARLES  WILLIAM 

NEW  YORK 


STORES,  inc 
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YOUR  profits  demand  that  you  put  your 
farm  on  a  sound  business  footing.  It’s 
good  business  to  be  sure  you  are  getting 
Low  Cost  Ton-Mile  in  hauling  to  and  from 
market.  That  is  the  secret  of  Garford  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  farm.  97.6%  of  Garford  users 
are  100%  satisfied.  We  have  the  written 
proofs.  Do  you  want  them? 


Lima,  Ohio 


That  the  United  States  Army  has  made  Garford  a  Class  A 
Standard  is  another  proof  of  Garford  serviceability 
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Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur— Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  _  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sulco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  NewYork,  U.S.  A. 


*  WON  AGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toolt 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  ?  How  can  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  ?  Use  an 


IRON  AGE  S prayer 


No.  116-P 
Greatest 
combined 

‘eprayer 


Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  5 
rows  cantaloupes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
The  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field¬ 
work  and .  at  the  same  time.un- 
excclledfor  orchard  use.  Driv¬ 
en  by  4  1-2  H.  P.  NEW  WAY 
ENG1N  E— i c k  ly  inter¬ 
changeable  with  our  new  Iron 
Age  Engine  Digger.  We  make 
full  line  of  potato,  apraying, 
cultivating  and  garden  tools. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

Greoloch,  N.  J. 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 


Grangers  Lime  Company 


Sales  Offices : 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass 


I  174  Freiingh  uysen 
.  [  Newark,  N.  J. 


sen  Ave. 


Works : 

West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Using  the  Maple  Sweets 

Maple  Mousse. — Two  eggs,  one  pint  of 
cream,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  cup  maple  syrup.  Beat,  eggs  un¬ 
til  thick  and  lemon  colored  ;  whip  cream 
thin ;  beat  eggs  and  cream  together.  Add 
the  sugar  and  maple  syrup  and  one  cup 
of  candied  fruits.  Pack  in  ice  and  freeze 
five  hours. 

Old-fashioned  Maple  Cake. — Allow  two 
cupfuls  of  maple  sugar,  melted  and  partly 
cooled  before  using,  one  cupful  of  honey, 
one  and  one-lialf  cupfuls  of  buttermilk  in 
which  has  been  dissolved  one  even  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  small 
two-thirds  cup  of  butter,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  flour  to  make  a  stiff  sponge, 
spices  to  taste ;  three  cupfuls  of  currants 
one  cupful  of  citron,  sliced.  Dredge  fruit 
with  flour  and  add  to  the  sponge.  Bake 
in  pans  two  inches  deep  in  a  slow'  oven. 

Maple  Frosting  and  Filling. — One  cup 
of  soft  maple  sugar,  one  cup  boiling 
water,  one  pinch  cheam  of  tartar.  Boil 
together  until  it  forms  a  ball  in  cold 
water,  then  turn  it  over  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  and  beat  until  the 
consistency  to  spread.  Delicious  on  top 
and  for  filling  of  cake 

Maple  Sugar  Biscuits. — Make  a  biscuit 
mixture,  using  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  four 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  butter 
and  two-thirds  cupful  of  milk.  Gently 
roll  to  one-fourth  inch  thickness  and 
spread  with  finely  shaved  maple  sugar. 
Boll  as  jelly  roll,  then  cut  into  pieces 
about  one  inch  thick  and  place  on  but¬ 
tered  tins.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Maple  Tapioca. — Cook  slowly  one-half 
cupful  of  tapioca  in  one  pint  of  water. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  three-fourths  cupful 
of  maple  syrup,  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Bake,  serve  with  cream  and  cover  with 
nut  meats. 

Maple  Pie. — One  cupful  of  maple  syrup, 
two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  two  tablespoonsfui  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  flour,  little  nutmeg  to  flavor 
Mix  well.  Fill  pastry-lined  pans  and 
bake.  When  done,  cover  over  the  top 
with  sweetened  whipped  cream  and  dust 
top  with  cocoanut. 

Maple  Sandwiches. — Put  one  cupful  of 
finely  shaved  maple  sugar  through  the 
meat  chopper  with  one  cupful  of  blanched 
almonds.  Mix  this  to  a  paste  with  thick, 
sweet  cream,  spread  on  slices  of  white  or 
brown  bread. 

Maple  Sugar  Cookies. — One  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  creamed  with  two  eggs,  about  two 
cups  of  maple  sugar,  one  cup  of  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Mix  with 
half  of  graham  and  half  of  wheat  flour, 
just  enough  to  drop  from  the  end  of  a 
spoon  on  a  very  hot  tin.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  about  six  minutes. 

Maple  Cup  Custard. — One-fourth  pound 
of  maple  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar  and  one-half  pint  of  milk. 
Grate  the  maple  sugar,  add  it  gradually 
to  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  beat  until 
light.  Moisten  the  flour  with  a  little  of 
the  milk,  then  a  bit  to  the  milk  and  strain 
it  into  the  eggs  and  sugar.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  custard  cups,  stand  them  in 
a  pan  of  water  and  bake  in  the  oven  until 
the  custard  is  set.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  the 
powdered  sugar.  Beat  until  dry  and 
glossy.  Heap  a  tablespoonful  on  the  top 
of  each  cup.  dust  thickly  with  powdered 
sugar  and  return  to  the  oven  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  brown. 

Maple  Doughnuts. — Two  eggs,  beaten, 
one  cup  of  powdered  maple  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  pinch  of  salt,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,,  enough  flour  to 
roll.  Very  delicious  cooked  in  hot  fat. 

Maple  Nut  Sandwiches. — Roll  fine  one- 
lialf  pound  of  maple  sugar,  add  a  few 
nut  meats  chopped  fine,  and  one  pint  of 
whipped  cream.  Mix  all  well  and  put 
between  slices  of  sponge  cake.  Very  de¬ 
licious.  HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Ice  Cream  Candy 

Mix  three  cups  or  white  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  cold  water,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
one  teaspoon  extract  vanilla  or  lemon. 
Boil  until  it  will  harden  in  cold  water; 
pour  into  a  buttered  pau  and  pull  till 
white.  Or  a  quart  of  popped  corn  may 
be  added  and  molded  into  shapes  while 
warm.  MBS.  C.  C.  M. 


Cocoanut  Jumbles 

One  pound  flour,  one  pound  sugar,  one 
half  pound  butter,  three  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one  grated  cocoanut. 
Drip  from  spoon  in  pans,  allowing  several 
inches  for  eaoli  jumble  to  spread.  rIhi8  is 
not  a  “just  as  good”  recipe  but  one  that 
is  far  better  than  usual. 

MBS.  B.  B.  W. 


Poor  Man’s  Cake 

Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  lard,  two  cups 
cold  coffee,  three  cups  raisins,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
one-half  grated  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  ail- 
spice,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether  and  cool,  about  five  or  more  min¬ 
utes’  boiling.  Add  three  cups  flour  or 
more  if  seems  necessary,  two  teaspoons 
soda.  Bake  about  one  hour,  if  in  a  laig 
round  loaf,  or  little  less  if  two  loaves. 
Bake  in  not  too  hot  au  oveu.  Ie  tine  u 
baked  well.  mbs.  w.  w.  b. 
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OAIU.'.J  OWNERS  KEPOKi  KL1  URNS  Ol  FROM 
i8  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLOS  OK  GASOLINE 
*:«•»  i  ROM  5,000  TO  12,1X10  MILLS  ON  TIREi 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOO.T  SUDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  4 4-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD- VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


OAKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


"TVTOW  HERE  better  than  on  the  country  roads 
X^l  of  America  has  the  new  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  lour  door  Sedan  proved  its  remarkable  worth 
as  a  means  of  thoroughly  efficient  transportation. 
There  it  is  daily  demonstrating  its  pronounced 
value  as  an  investment,  not  only  by  delivering  serv¬ 
ice  >f  the  most  reliable  order,  hut  by  combining 
this  with  maximum  comfort  at  the  minimum  of 
operating  cost.  The  Oakland  Sensible  Six  today 
embodies  the  most  advanced  principles  of  high- 
power  and  light-weight  construction  and  a  degree 
of  mechanical  efficiency  that  even  the  most  stren¬ 
uous  usage  cannot  defeat.  Only  immense  manu¬ 
facturing  resources,  and  a  production  of  unusual 
magnitude,  make  possible  the  very  moderate  price 
at  w  hich  it  is  sold. 


Monti.  j-t-C :  Touring  Car,  SI 2.55 ;  Roadster,  31255;  Four  Door  Sedan,  St.'S. 
Coupe,  51  185.  F  O  11.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  tor  Wire  Wit:  n.  F.ouipmest,  $-S? 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac ,  Michigan 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“No!  The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never 
forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  life's  close."  , 

Mv  friend,  Prof.  Standisb.'came  to  that 
quotation  from  Tom  Moore’s  song,  and 
threw  his  magazine  on  the  table  in  dis¬ 
gust.  . 

“A  shame,"  he  said,  “to  spoil  an  excel¬ 
lent  essay  by  introducing  the  foolish  sen¬ 
timent  of  a  half-insane  poet.  1  here  ought 
to  be  a  law  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 
folly.  It  ruins  all  scientific  development. 

1  was  spending  the  night  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  family,  and  the  roaring 
storm  outside  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  escape.  The  professor,  a  big,  black- 
bearded  man,  stood  up  before  the  lire 
with  one  hand  behind  him  to  argue  Ins 
point.  11  is  stern-faced  wife  looked  over 
her  spectacles  at  me  as  if  to  say: 

•  Don’t  you  dare  to  contradict  this 
great  man  !” 

Two  “scientific”  children  with  great 
bulging  foreheads  and  pasty  slun  looked 
curiously  at  me  through  their  big  horn 

spectacles.  ,,  . 

“Then  you  do  not  believe  in  love  at 
first  sight’,”  I  ventured. 

“No,  the  idea  is  rot  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  stage.  No  such  thing!  A  great 
French  scientist  lias  shown  that  human 
attachments  are  a  matter  of  odor.  Love 
is  a  matter  of  the  nose!  1  here  may  be 
some  little  electric  action  or  some  phy- 
ical  force  not  yet  discovered,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  ‘twin  souls,  divine 
choice’  and  all  that  rot.  Science  proves 

it  as  foi.ows.”  .  ...  „ 

He  launched  oft  into  a  terrible  volley 
of  words  which  blew  all  the  opposition 
out  of  me.  Happily,  some  one  called  him 
to  the  telephone  on  another  matter  and 

switched  him  away. 

1  sat  there  sternly  regarded  by  Airs. 
Professor,  feeling  that  I  must  do  some¬ 
thing  to  redeem  myself.  I  ran  over  my 
mental  attainments,  but  all  I  could  think 
of  was  story-telling,  so  I  proposed  telling 
one  of  those  scientific  boys.  I  even  tried 
to  lift  one  of  them  on  my  knee,  as  I  would 
one  of  my  own  children,  but  this  one 
struggled  away  from  me  like  a  rabbit. 

1  did  not  imagine  he  had  so  much  life. 

"Wliat  is  the  nature  of  this  story: 
asked  Mrs.  Professor. 

1  admitted  with  a  sense  of  shame  that 
it  would  be  about  some  bad  boys  who 
tricked  the  minister’s  horse  and  thereby 
wrought  a  great  thing. 

“You  need  not  repeat  it.  My  sons 
have  no  knowledge  of  bad  boys  or  nun- 
isters,  and  I  do  not*  wish  their  minds 
to  absorb  such  matters !” 

I  was  properly  rebuked,  and  I  confess 
that  I  soon  became  sleepy  and  said  good 
night.  Iu  bed,  with  the  wind  howling 
and  shaking  the  windows  of  this  house 
of  science,  I  could  not  sleep  and  lay  there 
thinking  of  Tom  .Moore’s  poem — and  bad 
boys ! 

*  *  #  *  * 

Pack  in  the  old  Yankee  town  the  Rev. 
Robert  Preston  preached  in  the  big  white 
church.  He  lived  in  the  little  parsonage 
behind  the  horse  sheds.  To  those  of  us 
who  ranked  as  bad  boys  he  was  a  stern 
tyrant,  but  in  reality  he  was  a  big,  ten¬ 
der-hearted  man  just  at  the  age  when 
the  first  streaks  of  gray  come  creeping 
into  a  black  mane  of  hair.  Once  I  was 
called  up  before  him  for  a  lecture,  and  as 
I  came  trembling  into  his  study  I  found 
him  sitting  looking  at  a  faded  old  “tin¬ 
type.”  1  saw  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
girl,  and  the  minister’s  face  seemed  like 
a  great  flame  to  me.  He  had  to  put  that 
flame  out  and  put  on  a  scowl  before  he 
could  lecture  me  properly,  and  I  never 
thought  he  did  a  good  job.  There  were 
only  two  things  about  the  minister  that 
people  could  criticise.  He  wasn’t  mar¬ 
ried.  and  he  would  keep  that  half-blind 
old  white  horse  running  about  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  !  No  one  ever  learned  the  min¬ 
ister’s  reason  for  the  first  defect.  We 
had  some  women  in  our  town  who  were 
star  performers  at  “finding  out”  about 
things,  but  they  were  bafflled.  The  min¬ 
ister  had  some  reason — so  has  every  bach¬ 
elor — but  it.  was  hidden  far  down  under 
the  years.  One  day  Mary  Drake,  who 
was  to  be  married  in  10  days,  went  along 
the  road  singing: 

“.Vo;  the  heart  that  lias  truly  loved  never 
forgets. 

But  as  truly  lores  on  to  life's  close!" 

The  minister  heard  her  and  sat  in  his 
study  nodding  his  head  in  approval. 
Then  he  reached  into  the  place  where  he 
kept  his  sermons  and  pulled  out  the  tin¬ 
type.  It.  was  right  there,  evidently,  that 
I  came  in  for  my  lecture.  That  ought  to 
have  given  the  women  a  tip,  but  they  did 
not  get  it.  somehow.  As  for  the  old 
white  horse,  .Tack,  the  minister  freely 
stated  that  he  had  raised  Jack  from  a 
colt,  and  that  the  old  fellow  should  never 
suffer  or  be  sold.  So  old  Jack  wandered 
about  the  village  as  he  pleased.  He 
tramped  down  gardens,  got  into  clover 
fields,  upset  beehives  and  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  nuisance.  He  was  “the  minister’s 
horse,”  and  that  alone  saved  him  from 
being  shot  or  clubbed.  Old  Deacon  Reed 
came  and  protested,  but  the  minister 
only  said  Jack  was  the  last  of  his  old 
friends,  and  he  even  quoted  those  two 
lines  of  Tom  Moore.  The  good  deacon 
had  lost  his  wife  years  before,  and  when 
the  minister  came  to  "as  truly  loves  on 
to  life’s  close”  the  old  man  wiped  his 
spectacles  and  sat  looking  off  to  the  river 
as  it  disappeared  around  the  hill.  And 
the  next  day.  when  Jack  got  into  the 
deacon’s  garden,  the  old  man  did  pot 


kick  him,  but  led  the  poor  brute  into  the 
barn  and  gave  him  some  oats. 

J*  At  sK  *  ❖ 

The  girls  soon  found  that  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  correct  the  minister’s 
first  fault,  and  they  gave  it. up.  The 
farmers  were  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  death  would  ever  cure  old  Jack.  The 
bad  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  being  with¬ 
out  sentiment,  and  having  only  that  brand 
of  reverence  which  is  sealed  iu  with 
a  stick,  laid  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  white 
horse.  Now  I  think  all  the  old-time 
recipes  for  making  “a  good  little  boy” 
were  tried  on  me.  We  were  forced  to 
read  about  “Sanford  and  Merton,” 
“Rollo”  and  various  other  abnormally 
good  children. 4  They  were  too  good  to 
he  true,  and  in  the  plain  common  sense 
of  childhood  we  knew  it.  I  shall  always 
believe  that  "Rollo”  drove  me  to  reading 
“dime  novels”  out  in  the  hole  I  dug  in 
the  haymow.  From  one  of  these  novels 
a  certain  bad  boy  (I  will  not  mention 
him  before  my  children)  got  the  plan  for 
disposing  of  old  Jack.  We  cut  a  big 
bunch  of  clover  in  Deacon  Drake’s  field 
and  tied  it  into  a  secure  bundle.  Then 
we  caught  old  .Tack  and  fastened  a  long, 
stout  stick  along  the  upper  part  of  his 
neck  where  the  mane  grows.  It  was  long 
enough  to  reach  out  beyond  his  head.  We 
tied  a  good  string  to  the  end  of  this  stick 
and  tied  the  clover  to  the  string.  It 
hung  about  three  inches  in  front  of  .Tack]s 
nose.  The  more  he  reached  out  for  it 
the  more  it  swung  away  from  him.  lie 
never  could  reach  it,  but  the  smell  of  it 
was  ever  in  his  nostrils,  leading  him  on. 
Then  we  headed  the  old  horse  south  and 
started  him.  I  can  see  him  yet  stepping, 
stepping  down  the  dusty  road,  reaching 
out  for  the  clover  and  never  touching  it. 
yet  still  walking  on  and  on  after  the  im¬ 
possible.  We  saw  the  old  horse  disappear 
over  the  hill,  still  stepping  along  after 
the  clover.  As  a  bad  boy,  this  seemed 
to  me  the  most  laughable  thing  I  had 
ever  seen.  As  a  man.  I  have  seen  hu¬ 
man  beings  chasing  after  the  impossible 
just  as  old  Jack  followed  the  swinging 
clover.  Long  years  ago  all  this  foolish 
travel  ceased  to  be  laughable.  It  has 
come  to  seem  like  a  tragedy — to  fill  the 
eyes  with  tears. 

*  *  *  #  * 

There  are  5.280  feet  in  a  mile,  and 
old  Jack  covered  perhaps  two  feet  at  one 
step.  He  kept  on  for  several  hours  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  the  clover  never  came 
any  nearer.  Somehow  he  switched  off 
the  main  road  and  traveled  along  a  dusty 
highway,  which  led  over  the  hills  to  a 
little  village.  He  shuffled  along  in  the 
dust,  still  reaching  out  for  the  clover.  A 
woman  sitting  on  the  porch  of  a  pleasant 
farmhouse  looked  up  the  road  and  saw 
an  old  white  horse  coining  up  the  hill 
This  woman  had  come  up  out  of  the 
weary  schoolroom  in  the  great  town  for 
rest  and  reflection.  She  needed  the  rest 
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Invigorating 
Table  Beverage 

— a  real  part  of  the  meal, 
not  merely  something'  to 
drink  with,  your  food — 

Postum  Cereal 

If  you  feel  that  something 
interferes  with  your  — 
health,  stop  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  and  use  this  popular 
drink. 

“ There’s  a  Reason” 

No  raise  in  price. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company 
Battle  Creek  .  Michigan. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

j  lirfk  Threshes  cowpeas  uml  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box.15Eaiton.Pa. 


OHIO  Spreaders  assure  a  thorough,  uniform  spread. 
Every  particle  of  manure  is  brought  to  the  two 
steel  beaters  by  an  endless  chain  conveyor.  Shred¬ 
ded  to  fine  bits  it  is  delivered  to  the  hexagon  blade  dis¬ 
tributor  and  spread  into  a  smooth,  fine  blanket,  well  be¬ 
yond  the  rear  tread. 

Perfect  spreading  means  more  ground  covered,  means 
larger  crops.  A  thin  or  heavy  coat  at  your  will,  the 
feed  lever  well  within  your  reach  adjusts  instantly  to 
3,  6,  9,  12,  15  or  18  loads  per  acre. 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 
BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

The  Famous  Ohio  Line 


Help  Your  Fields 
Make  Larger  Yields 


Score  100%  in  conserv¬ 
ing  the  manure  pro¬ 
duced  on  your  farm. 
It  is  a  perishable  prod¬ 
uct  - SAVE  IT. 


Oscillating  or  self-leveling  front  axle  evens  up  the  rough 
ground — no  pole  whipping.  The  tight  bottom  saves  the 
choicest  part  of  the  load — then  too,  equip  them  with  the 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment  and  you  have  the  utility 
and  added  advantage  of  another  machine. 

The  honest,  perfect  construction  backed  by  a  firm  with 
over  40  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  better  built 
farm  machinery  make  them  truly — “Spreaders  Built  to 
Last  Longer.”  See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free 
literature.  Built  in  two  styles — 

Bellevue  No.  10,  Ohio  No.  15 


Cultivators 

Listers 

Disc  Harrows 
Lever  Harrows 
Corn  and  Cotton 
Planters 
Pulverisers 


Clod  Crushers 
Spreaders 
Hay  Presses 
1  Horse  Cultivators 
Shovel  Plows 
Garden  Cultivators 
Steel  Shapes ,  etc. 


SPREADERS 


and  loved  the  refleetiou.  She  had  boeu 
sitPing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  Saturday 
afternoon,  thinking  of  other  days.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  so  sweet 
and  tender  as  the  silence  of  a  bright  June 
afternoon  on  a  New  I'iuglnnd  hill.  The 
1,1, ,oni  on  this  woman’s  face  had  begun 
to  fade,  and  there  were  a  few  gray  hairs 
banked  above  her  temples,  yet  there  had 
been  running  through  her  mind  Tom 
Moore’s  old  line: 

"The  heart  that  has  trail /  loreit  never 
forgets.'” 

A  sentimental  old  maid?  Well,  per¬ 
haps  you  might  call  her  that,  but  I  shall 
resent  the  title  if  you  mean  it  as  any 
reproach  or  sneer.  The  woman  watched 
with  curious  eyes  as  the  old  white  horse 
came  toiling  up  the  road.  As  the  poor 
thing  shuffled  on  in  his  hopeless  tramp 
something  about  him  attracted  the 
woman’s  attention,  and  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  she  ordered  : 

“Whoa.  Jack !” 

The  white  horse  stopped  in  his  tracks 
and  cocked  his  car  as  if  waiting  for  fur- 
iber  orders.  The  woman  went  out.  to  the 
road  and  patted  him.  She  smiled,  and 
her  eyes  shone  as  she  noticed  a  familiar 
scar  on  liis  shoulder.  She  cut  oil-  that 
hateful  stick  and  fed  the  clover  to  the 
aid  horse,  for  he  had  earned  it.  Then 
she  tied  him  to  the  fence  and  patted  him. 
and  actually  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"Dear  old  Jack  ;  where  is  Robert?" 

And  file  old  horse  looked  hack  along 
the  dusty  road  and  neighed.  lie  felt 
as  sure  that  his  old  friend  would  come 
as  Damon  was  that  Pythias  would  re¬ 
turn  in  time.  And  while  Jack  munched 
his  well-earned  clover  the  woman  sat  on 
the  porch  glancing  now  and  then  up  the 
dusty  road. 

❖  *  #  $ 

It  was  some  little  time  after  dinner 
that  the  minister  missed  his  horse  and 
started  out  to  find  him.  He  was  not  in 
the  village,  but.  there  were  his  tracks  in 
the  dust  of  the  road.  The  minister  knew 
l lie  tracks  by  the  mark  of  one  broken 
shoe.  So  the  minister  walked  on  through 
the  bright  June  sunshine,  following  the 
trail  of  old  Jack,  and  wondering  what 
youthful  influence  had  crept  under  the 
old  white  hide  to  take  it  away  from  him. 
Along  the  main  road  and  up  the  dusty 
byway  the  minister  walked.  Strange,  hut 
as  lie  walked  there  ran  through  his  mind 
the  second  line  of  what  the  woman  on 
ibc  porch  was  thinking: 

"Itnl  as  truly  lores  on  to  life's  close.” 

And  flu*  years  fell  away  as  the  min¬ 
ister  remembered  his  youth.  That  day 
when  Jack  was  little  more  than  a  colt, 
riding  through  the  woods  he  had  come 
upon  Jennie  Warren  sitting  beside  the 
road  crying.  She  had  sprained  her  ankle 
and  could  not  walk.  lie  remembered 
Imw  he  had  put  Jennie  on  Jack’s  hvric 
and  how  carefully  the  horse  had  carried 
his  precious  burden  home.  And  how  as 
the  girl  looked  at  him  they  both  knew 
that  whatever  it  was,  science  or  divine 
command,  it  was  truly  ‘"love  at  lirst 
sight.’’  The  minister  went  all  over  it  as 
he  walked  along.  It  was  growing  a  lit¬ 
tle  dail:  now,  and  twilight,  would  soon  be 
upon  him,  and  1m  hurried  a  little.  The 
reining  darkness  made  him  think  of  that 
fatal  night.  He  was  going  to  Jennie’s 
house  to  tell  her  wlmt  lie  felt  they  both 
Imd  in  their  hearts.  On  the  lawn  in  the 
darkness  he  hahd  come  upon  her  walking 
with  a  strange  man.  lie  saw  her  kiss 
him  and  say  “good-bye”  as  the  man  slunk 
away  into  the  shadow,  while  Jennie  hur¬ 
ried  hack  into  the  house.  And  Robert 
lmd  turned  on  his  heel,  packed  up  his 
s,mill  belongings  and  left  town  that 
night,  that  he  might  never  interfere  with 
•lennie’s  happiness.  And  here  he  was 
with  the  gray  coming  into  his  hair,  with 
only  the  “foolish  sentiment  of  a  half-in- 
>ane  poet"  as  a  legacy  from  those  old  days. 

A  nil  with  these  thoughts — a  man  rather 
'liun  a  minister — lie  came  suddenly-  upon 
"Id  Jack  tied  to  the  fence  eating  the  last 
j 'loom  of  the  foolish  clover  that  had  hired 
min  away.  And  out  of  the  gathering 
darkness  came  a  voice  that  he  remem¬ 
bered.  saying: 

Do//  are  late,  Robert.  Yon  hare  been 
a  loan  time  on  tin  tray!” 

«  «  :>  ■ > 


Sifting  (in  the  porch  together.  Robert 
and  Jennie  looked  at  each  other,  and. 
thank  (lod,  the  old  ideal  of  youth  was 
t  here  ^  kept  alive,  not  by  stieuce.  hut  by 
the  foolish  sentiment  of  a  half-insane 
poet.  The  school  teacher  ami  the  niin- 
I'-ter  told  their  life  history  and  went  hack 
to  the  boy  and-  girl  of  25  years  before, 
•'nil  when  Robert  told  of  the  strange 
mini  mi  the  lawn  Jennie  threw  back  her 
head  and  laughted  softly. 

, .  Mint  was  my  ’  brother.  Father 

uni  flnven  him  away  and  would  not  speak 
,UV*.  f  clung  to  him  and  saved  him 
"-in  himself,  and  now  I  see  that  while 
1  Knitted  him  I  lost  you.” 

veus""  lll<‘  S!,nu‘  after  all  these 

after  all  these  years.” 
ie  shadows  were  deep  bv  this  time, 
a-  tarmer  came  driving  down  the  lane 
<m  the  days  work.  The  frogs  were 
away  in  the  swamp.  There  is  no 
<  I  ».i  -fto  ,whnt  flowed  except  Jack,  the 
J  ni  t  h>  If  he  could  testify  he 

\  hls  wise  old  head  and  sav'tl.at 
last  he  saw  was  the  minister  and 
1,,,,  ,lV‘a,'1,n'  landing  as  close  to- 

h  .  n  i  as  tll0y  00,11,1  S‘‘h  and  that  all  he 
i"'.u<l  was: 

■  r,n  *0  sorry !” 

(>h,  Robert,  I'm  so  ylait!” 
i  would  give  considerable  if  I 

to  Ml>-  and  Mrs. 
lissm  and  their  scientific  children. 

U.  w.  c. 
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The  Tractor’s  Faithful  Working  Mate 


A  Case  Thresher — 


Many  a  tractor  owner  could  materially  increase  his  profits  by  the  purchase  of  a  Case 
Thresher,  of  suitable  size. 


Case  Threshers  are  built  to  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  who  threshes 
as  part  of  his  farming,  or  the  thresherman  who  wants  a  rig  of  greater  capacity  and 
efficiency.  There  are  six  sizes,  ranging  from  the  20x28,  suitable  for  the  large  farm  or  a 
group  of  small  farms,  to  the  great  40x62  the  climax  of  the  thresher  achievement.  Case, 
Galvanized,  Steel  built,  Grain  Saving  Threshers  are  made  in  the  following  sizes:  20x28 
22x36,  26x46,  32x54,  36x58  and  40x62. 

All  sizes  of  Case  Threshers  may  be  equipped  with  Case  Self-Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
and  Grain  Handlers.  All  will  thresh,  separate,  clean  and  save  all  grains  and  seeds.  And  for 
each  size  of  Case  Thresher  there  is  a  Case  Tractor  as  a  dependable  and  durable  source  of 
power.  Three  sizes  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  and  eight  sizes  of  Case  Steam  Tractors 
offer  choice  of  requirements  for  all  conditions  and  localities. 


Send  for  booklets  giving  detailed  information  regarding  Case  Threshers  Case  Kerosene 
Tractors,  Case  Steam  Tractors,  Case  Baling  Presses,  Case  Silo  Fillers,  etc. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Dept.  AN-3,  Racine,  WisM  U.  S.  A 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


To  avoid  confusion. 
The  J.  1.  CASE 
THRESHING  MA¬ 
CHINE  COMPANY 
desires  to  have  it 
known  that  it  is  not 
now  and  never  has 
been  interested  tn,  or 
in  any  n>ay  connected 
or  affiliated  with  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company,  or 
the  J.  /.  Case  Plow 
Works  Co. 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 

Our  Trade  Mark 


Tfwoe  marks  nta  u  s.  bat.  off. 

POWER 


ANO  IN  FORCIQN  COUNTWCi 

FARMING 


1 1 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  4S50 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  33:!  West  30th  Street,  Kcw  Vork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8k,  marks,  or  10k,  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates.  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Referring  to  the  matter  of  nostrums  for  increasing 
egg  production,  this  was  being  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  farm  women’s  club  here  recently.  One  woman  stat¬ 
ed  that  she  had  purchased  a  supply  and  gave  a  pill  to 
each  hen  every  other  day,  and  after  continuing  this  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  her  liens  began  to  lay.  Another  stat¬ 
ed  that  she  had  purchased  some  of  the  same  stuff,  in¬ 
tending  to  give  it  to  her  hens,  but  laid  it  up  on  the 
clock  shelf  and  forgot  all  about  it,  but  in  a  week  or  two 
her  hens  were  laying  very  nicely,  which  goes  to  show 
that  these  nostrums  do  just  as  much  good  ou  the  clock 
shelf  as  in  the  chicken  feed.  R.  G.  l). 

AND  not  only  the  “dope”  for  making  liens  lay, 
but  you  might  include  90  per  cent  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  designed  to  change  or  stimulate 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  “testimonial”  of  the  lady 
who  puts  the  “dope”  up  by  the  clock  and  forgets  it  is 
never  printed,  though  the  clock  can  usually  make  as 
good  use  of  it  as  the  hen.  No  man  ever  tried  to  cut 
the  corners  off  natural  law — or  moral  law — without 
cutting  his  own  fingers. 

* 

Enclosed  is  a  cartoon ;  ask  your  readers  how  long  we 
are  going  to  pay  the  unnecessary  clerks  who  are  eating 
up  the  taxes.  Wliat  do  we  get  in  return  for  the  money? 
Ask  the  readers  how  long  they  are  going  to  hand  out 
millions  for  the  canal.  I  say  let  those  who  use  it  pay 
for  it.  M.  E.  MEAD. 

New  York. 

THE  cartoon  which  our  friend  sends  represents  a 
cow  marked  United  States  Treasury.  Over  the 
fence  a  tired-looking  man  is  feeding  the  cow  a  fork 
full  of  hay  .marked  “taxes.”  A  man  dressed  like  a 
fanner  and  marked  “Congress"  is  milking  into  a  pan, 
and  the  barnyard  is  filled  with  cats  marked  “clerks,” 
“secretaries”  “waste.”  etc. — all  running  to  get  a 
drink  of  that  milk.  It  is  a  good  picture,  and  we 
can  tell  our  friend  just  how  long  the  performance 
will  go  on.  It  will  he  just  as  long  as  intelligent 
men  are  willing  to  play  the  part  of  “Democrat"  or 
“Republican”  rather  than  that  of  patriot.  There  is 
little  if  any  choice  in  the  parties  as  at  present  or¬ 
ganized.  The  politicians  who  control  them  are  not 
after  efficiency — they  are  after  power,  and  in  order 
to  gain  it  they  are  quite  willing  to  saddle  an  army 
of  idle  or  useless  “workers”  upon  the  country. 
“Congress”  will  continue  to  feed  the  worthless  cats 
just  as  long  as  you  and  others  let  the  politicians  run 
the  party  right  over  your  manhood. 

* 

DR.  OSBORNE  in  his  new  article  on  vitamines 
shows  anew  the  great  value  of  Alfalfa  and 
clover  as  food  for  animals.  Of  course  every  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  fed  hay  from  these  plants  knows  how 
they  produce  meat,  milk  and  energy.  We  have  not 
known,  however,  just  why  this  is.  hut  have  supposed 
that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  high  content  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  Alfalfa.  There  is  something  more  than 
the  hare  food  value,  for  Dr.  Osborne  shows  that  the 
Alfalfa  is  rich  in  vitamines  and  that  these  strange 
elements  are.  after  all,  the  essential  things  in  our 
food.  Butterfat  is  the  standard  and  best  form  for 
supplying  these  vitamines  in  the  feeding  experi¬ 
ments,  yet  we  see  how  nearly  Alfalfa  hay  comes  to 
providing  them.  We  shall  now  have  a  statement 
about  the  food  values  of  our  common  fruits  and 
vegetables,  hut  the  old  question  about  Alfalfa  as  a 
food  for  humans  comes  up  once  more.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  will  object  to  “eating  grass,”  but  years  ago 
asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  were  all 
regarded  as  unfit  for  human  consumption,  if  not 
poisonous!  Necessity,  curiosity  and  craving  com¬ 
bined  to  lead  mankind  into  the  knowledge  that  these 
despised  plants  might  help  save  the  world  from  star¬ 
vation  and  disease.  Alfalfa  is  more  valuable  as  a 
food  than  any  of  them — too  valuable,  in  fact,  to  he 
left  entirely  as  a  food  for  brutes.  Whoever  makes 
mankind  understand  that  Alfalfa  may  be  eaten  like 
spinach  or  cabbage  will  do  wonders  for  humanity. 

* 

F<1W  people  seem  to  realize  how  the  business  of 
keeping  tame  rabbits  or  hares  has  developed. 
Thousands  of  people  now  keep  these  animals  as  they 
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would  poultry  for  meat  supply  or  for  sale.  Now  this 
business  has  brought  out  a  new  angle  in  the  law  of 
trespass.  During  the  Winter  some  breeders  let  these 
tame  rabbits  run  at  large,  like  poultry.  They  feed 
just  enough  to  induce  the  rabbits  to  come  home  at 
intervals,  but  in  general  the  animals  are  turned 
loose  to  pick  up  most  of  their  living.  In  a  Winter 
like  this  one  such  a  performance  means  certain  de¬ 
struction  to  young  fruit  trees.  We  have  complaints 
from  all  over  where  these  tame  rabbits,  girdling 
peach  and  apple  trees,  are  becoming  far  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  poultry  in  the  garden !  What  can  be 
done  about  it?  A  tame  rabbit  is  as  much  a  domes¬ 
ticated  animal  as  poultry,  cows  or  sheep.  If  the 
owner  claims  property  right  in  them  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  damage  they  do,  and  it  can  he  collected 
the  same  as  any  other.  Rabbits  would  come  into  the 
same  class  as  trespassing  poultry.  If  the  owner 
denies  ownership  and  does  not  house  the  animals,  it 
is  generally  understood  that  they  “go  back  to  na¬ 
ture”  and  are  to  be  treated  as  wild  game.  We  are 
collecting  the  facts  about  this  new  form  of  nuisance 
and  will  print  the  laws  of  various  Eastern  States. 

* 

THE  city  papers  often  print  extravagant  stories 
to  show  how  much  money  farmers  are  making. 
A  favorite  plan  is  to  take  the  income  from  some 
superior  tree  or  hen  and  multiply  it  by  100,  wth  no 
allowance  for  loss  or  expense.  We  never  hear  the 
other  side.  There  is  one.  For  instance,  during  the 
past  Winter  rabbits  and  mice  have  destroyed  at 
least  50  McIntosh  apple  trees  in  one  of  our  orchards. 
These  trees  were  just  beginning  to  bear.  In  a  few 
years  they  would  have  given  annual  crops  of  at 
least  $30  each.  We  may  save  a  few  of  them,  but 
most  are  dead.  Here  is  only  one  instance  of  the  risk 
and  long  years  of  useless  waiting  which  come  to  the 
fruit  grower’s  lot.  The  merchant  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  must  make  a  price  for  his  goods  large  enough 
to  eat  up  this  loss  and  turn  a  profit,  or  go  out  of  bus¬ 
iness.  What  can  a  farmer  do? 

« 

WE  are  promised  two  more  milk  investigations. 

Last  week  Sheffield  Farms  Company  posted 
signs  on  its  country  milk  stations  advising  farmers 
that  no  milk  would  he  received  from  new  customers, 
and  requesting  old  patrons  to  produce  less  milk.  A 
copy  of  the  notice  found  its  way  to  the  city,  and  the 
city  papers  have  been  hysterical  over  it  ever  since,  as 
if  it  were  something  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
producer  of  milk  knows  that  the  big  dealers  always 
discourage  the  production  of  milk  in  tunes  of  fiush 
production.  .  They  do  not  always  post  signs,  but 
short  weights,  low  test,  exacting  conditions,  and 
other  devices  always  have  worked  to  the  same  end. 
However,  the  Federal  and  local  authorities  knew 
nothing  of  it  during  all  these  years,  and  are  now  to 
investigate  what  everyone  else  already  knows.  If 
some  of  this  money  wasted  in  investigations  were 
used  to  demonstrate  the  actual  cost  of  distribution 
we  should  know  exactly  what  delivering  milk  ought 
to  cost  under  an  economic  system,  and  then  there 
would  he  nothing  more  to  investigate.  Furthermore, 
all  this  disturbing  agitation  would  disappear,  and 
the  consumption  of  milk  would  increase.  No  one 
disputes  this.  No  one  but  the  dealers  and  their 
friends  opposes  it.  We  shall  again  propose  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  invite  open  discussion  by  those  who  oppose 
it.  Producers  favored  it  before  and  will  do  so  again. 
In  the  mean  time  our  investigators  will  proceed  on 
their  time-honored  farcical  quest. 

* 

i  am  enclosing  editorial  from  the  K nicker uockcr 
]>ress  of  March  10.  I  do  not  know  what  is  responsible 
for  the  change  of  heart  in  many  of  our  city  papers. 
Whatever  it  is,  however,  it  should  have  a  good  effect  on 
eitv  people  to  see  so  much  nonsense  replaced  by  a  little 
sense.  w* 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  editorial  referred  to  is  a  good  one,  entitled 
“Farm  Life  Should  Be  as  Attractive  as  City 
Life.”  Among  other  good  and  true  statements  in 
this  article  is  the  following: 

It  is  not  hard  work  that  farmers  object  to.  They 
accept  that  as  part  of  their  lot,  and  while  they  have 
made  some  money  in  the  last  few  years  they  have  made 
less  and  worked  more  than  most  other  interests,  and 
what  they  have  made  has  fallen,  a  long  way  short  of 
paving  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested  and  fair 
wages  on  the  labor  utilized,  to  say  nothing  of  scoring 
an  actual  profit  over  all. 

We  think  we  can  tell  our  friend  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  these  newspapers.  It  is  only  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  farmers’  programme. 
“IPe  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves /”  The  farmers  have 
done  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  practically  alone  in  its 
efforts,  suggested  that  farmers  organize  a  board  of 
writers  who  can  present  the  country  side  to  city 
readers.  This  has  been  done,  with  remarkable  effect. 
Every  day  we  receive  clippings  showing  what  farm 
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men  and  women  are  writing  for  these  newspapers, 
and  how,  under  the  influence  of  this  strong  appeal, 
the  papers  are  changing  their  tone.  Before  we  are 
done  with  it  practically  all  the  papers  outside  tne 
great  cities  will  he  presenting  the  farmer’s  side 
fairly.  The  influence  of  this  will  be  beyond  com¬ 
pute.  From  time  to  time  people  have  written  us 
that,  it  was  no  use  to  try,  since  the  city  papers  are 
dominated  by  politicians  or  middlemen.  We  have 
felt  like  saying  to  such  faint  hearts:  “Oh.  ye  of 
little  faith !”  The  farmer  has  been  praised  for  his 
power  with  the  plow.  Now  he  is  showing  his  power 
with  the  pen.  Got  to  do  it  ourselves.  Stand  by  the 
inkstand. 

* 

THE  revolution  in  Germany  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  “flash  in  the  pan.”  In  this  country, 
and  with  the  censored  news  from  Europe,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  the  situation,  or  to  apply  it.  to  any 
conditions  we  have  here.  Apparently  the  so-called 
constitutional  government  of  Germany  has  its 
greatest  strength  in  the  working  people,  “organized 
labor,”  as  we  call  it  here.  The  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  started  by  the  “junkers”  or  military 
group — composed  chiefly  of  large  land-owners  of 
Prussia.  The  workmen  seem  to  he  ending  the  revo¬ 
lution  by  exerting  a  power  greater  than  that  of  war. 
They  refused  to  work,  and  in  that  way  paralyzed 
Industry  and  defeated  the  revolution  without  great 
loss  of  life.  Some  years  ago  there  was  threatened 
war  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  workmen 
of  both  nations  simply  refused  to  fight  each  other. 
In  the  Andes  Mountains,  on  the  line  between  Chili 
and  Argentina,  stands  a  great  monument  erected  by 
the  women  of  both  countries  as  a  pledge  that  there 
shall  never  he  war  between  them.  We  think  the 
German  people  have  had  enough  of  war.  There  will 
not  he  war  if  they  can  keep  the  war  lords  and  the 
“junkers”  sawing  wood,  as  their  leader  now  seems 
to  he  occupying  himself.  Still,  there  will  be  for 
years  a  conflict  between  the  old  military  government 
and  the  liberals.  There  will  probably  he  occasional 
“revolutions.”  but  on  the  whole  we  think  the  German 
people  have  had  all  they  want  for  some  years  to 
come ! 

* 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  of  New  York  appointed 
George  Fitts  of  McLean.  N.  Y..  as  State  Fair 
Commissioner  to  succeed  Charles  E.  Wieting.  It  is 
a  good  appointment.  Mr.  Fitts  is  a  young  man  and 
a  farmer.  He  has  been  successful  as  president  of 
the  Tompkins  County  Farm  Bureau  Association,  and 
of  the  County  Dairymen’s  League.  lie  was  elected 
by  the  tate  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  many  other  organizations. 
As  State  Fair  Commissioner  lie  will  have  a  wider 
field  for  service  and  a  bigger  chance  to  make  good. 
The  farmers  put  '  leir  trust  in  him  when  they 
backed  him  for  the  position,  and  now  it  is  up  to  him 
to  stand  by  their  interests  whenever  occasion 
demands. 

* 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago  the  New  York 
delegation  attended  “with  hells  on.”  There  were 
four  directors  and  20  delegates  from  New  York,  and 
practically  every  one  real  farmer — working  his 
own  farm.  Among  other  evidences  of  New  York’s 
power,  profit  and  pleasure  '  hose  delegates  took  along 
a  barrel  of  McIntosh  Red  ■■  »ples.  Well  they  might 
carry  this  finest  of  all  good  rifts.  New  York  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  Farm  Bureau  and  the  first  State  Feder¬ 
ation.  New  York  has  led  the  movement,  and  has 
organized  a  plan  for  Bureau  work  which  is  becoming 
the  standard  all  over  the  United  States.  Further¬ 
more,  the  policy  of  the  New  York  Bureaus  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  Grange  and  similar  organizations 
whenever  they  work  in  the  same  territory.  Some 
of  the  Western  Bureaus  may  regard  New  York  as 
too  conservative,  but  she  has  the  longest  history  in 
the  movement,  and  the  second  largest  membership. 
The  members  may  well  eat  McIntosh  apples  and  get 
ready  to  press  on  ahead. 


Brevities 

A  reaper  in  New  YTork  State  says  there  is  no  need  of 
any  “scientific  search  for  a  peach”  in  his  country,  for 
“every  schoolhouse  contains  one.” 

AVe  have  been  fairly  swamped  by  questions  about 
making  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Anything  that  has  to 
do  with  sweets  is  popular  just  now. 

Wiiat  about  an  organization  of  consumers  pledged  to 
eat  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  in  stew  or  hash?  AVe  learn 
of  a  woman  who  sued  for  divorce  because  her  husband 
was  so  inferior  as  to  like  beef  stew  ! 

Here’s  another  thing  that  will  hold  up  production. 
Thousands  of  farmers  who  usually  haul  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  every  day  during  AATnter  have  been  unable  to  do  it 
this  season.  Now  the  work  will  interfere  with  plowing 
and  fitting  the  land. 
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Final  Results  of  the  Farm  Referendum 


The  total  vote  on  the  farm  referendum  was  4,587. 
Many  of  the  voters  reported  that  they  had  consulted 
neighbors,  and  discussed  the  questions  with  members 
of  their  local  organizations:  and  that  their  vote 
represented  the  whole  neighborhood  or  the  whole 
organization.  The  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample 
of  many  such  communications: 

It  occurred  to  me  that  your  farm  referendum  was  too 
valuable  not  to  receive  wide  attention.  So  I  secured  its 
presentation  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  Cortland 
(’minty  Pomona  Grange,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  report 
I  hat  the  votes  w  ere  practically  unanimous  in  all  cases. 
Farm  sentiment  i-  for  the  most  part  very  clear-cut  on 
these  important  topics,  and  in  this  case  the  referendum 
t  ('presents  the  sentiments  of  about  100  leading  rural 
people  of  Cortland  County.  I  would  urge  that  all 
Granges  ami  other  farm  organizations  take  immediate 
action  on  these  topics  that  our  representatives  at 
Albany  may  know  our  wishes,  aud  particularly  that 
those  legislator'  from  the  cities  may  have  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  the  wishes  of  rural  people  on  important 
measures.  •  M.  G.  F. 

Another  Master  of  a  Pomona  Grange  reported  a 
poll  of  1.500  members.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
every  single  vote  from  a  single  family  represented 
the  sentiment  of  an  average  of  live  votes.  Indeed, 
many  voters  so  stated,  so  that  the  vote  fairly  speaks 
for  something  between  20.000  and  30,000  voters. 

The  single  votes  a<  recorded  were  as  follows: 

Shall  the  New  York  State  daylight  saving  law  he 
repealed? 

Yes.  4.587;  No.  134. 

Shall  the  agricultural  law  of  New  York  State  be  com¬ 
pletely  revised  where  needed,  and  inkers  removed? 

Yes.  4.210;  No.  12. 

Shall  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Foods  aud  Markets  be  elected  by  direct 
vote  at  general  elections? 

Yes.  4.450  :  No,  55. 

Shall  the  State  create  eommssions  arbitrarily  to  fix 
tlie  price  of  any  farm  product? 

Yes.  43;  No.  4.355. 

Shall  the  dog  law  limit  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
fancy  animals  or  fowls? 

Yes.  2.432:  No.  1,020. 

Shall  the  State  school  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  take 
same  of  the  present  arbitrary  powers  from  the  State 
1  department  ? 

Yes.  3,221 :  No,  62. 

I>o  you  favor  a  referendum  rote  like  this  to  represent 
farm  demands  at  Albany? 

Yes.  4.280  :  No.  10. 

'Flie  vote  was  singularly  almost  unanimous,  except 
as  to  the  dog  law.  and  there  were  many  indications 
that  the  information  on  this  proposition  was  not 
complete.  The  approval  of  the  first  three  proposi¬ 
tions  was  generally  followed  by  a  “no”  on  the  price- 
fixing  proposition  of  the  fourth. 

The  vote  clearly  demonstrates  what  some  of  us 
knew  before,  that  farmers  know  what  they  want, 
and  when  a  fair  -proposition  is  clearly  expressed  they 
give  a  prompt  and  intelligent  expression  of  their 
sentiments. 

No  member  of  the  Legislature  can  now  be  in  doubt 
as  to  farm  wishes  on  these  propositions.  There  can 
be  no  mistaking  the  general  sentiment  from  those 
wlm  voted  from  every  corner  of  the  State.  If  every 
voter  had  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  the  percentage 
would  not  be  much,  if  any.  changed.  Considering 
that  the  ballot  was  printed  only  once,  and  conse¬ 
quently  at  best  there  was  only  one  ballot  to  a  family, 
and  further,  that  many  do  not  like  to  mutilate  the 
paper,  the  number  voting  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
reeted.  The  approval  of  the  opportunity  was  gen¬ 
eral,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  were  made  to 
make  the  voting  more  convenient  in  the  future. 
Already  other  organizations  have  expressed  inten¬ 
tions  of  following  this  plan  of  referring  propositions 
to  their  membership.  This  is  just  what  we  hoped 
might  be  the  result.  When  farmers  find  a  means  of 
expressing  their  wishes  on  their  own  problems  and 
wishes  they  will  soon  find  a  way  to  enforce  their 
demands.  The  movement  is  started  none  too  soon. 


The  Agricultural  Legislative  Situation  at 

Albany 

NO  RELIEF  FN  SIGHT. — There  is  nothing  in  the 
Albany  situation  t< >  comfort  either  the  producer  or 
the  consumer  of  food.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
talk  and  argument  for  political  effect,  but  no  real 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  food  supply.  So 
'"tig  as  the  public  remains  satisfied  with  explana- 
1  mis  and  apologies  and  partisan  arguments,  they 
noecl  look  for  no  relief  from  present  conditions  ex- 
<  epi  as  time  and  natural  forces  work  changes. 

DISAPPOINTED  FARMERS.  — Last  year  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  was  expected  to  take  a  strong  hand  in 
the  farm  and  food  situation.  During  his  campaign 
im  election  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  many 
tanners  who  had  resented  the  abuse  of  agriculture 
dining  the  previous  administration  turned  to  him 
;,s  a  reproof  of  past  wrongs  and  as  a  hope  of  sub- 


•stantial  redress.  They  relied  on  Governor  Smith's 
promises,  but  he  failed  them.  His  only  suggestion 
was  a  minor  change  in  the  law  to  make  the  Food 
and  Markets  Department  a  bureau  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  He  suggested  leaving  the  farm 
and  market  regency  as  it  was.  He  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  provocation  to  take  a  strong  hand  in 
the  milk  problem.  He  neglected  the  opportunity  and 
the  duty. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS. — This  year  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  gone  hack  to  his  pre-election  promises  to 
revise  the  agricultural  laws,  to  restore  the  functions 
of  the  Market  Department  and  to  make  the  whole 
agricultural  service  of  the  State  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  farms.  Last  year  nothing  could  have 
resisted  this  appeal.  This  year  it  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Confidence  was  lacking.  The  feeling  was  that  the 
Governor  had  played  politics  with  the  proposition 
last  year,  and  they  scented  more  politics  in  this 
year's  change  of  policy. 

FOOD  AND  MILK  PROBLEMS. — The  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  renew  enthusiasm  over  the  Governor's  belat¬ 
ed  proposal  was  increased  by  the  reactionary  recom¬ 
mendations  of  his  reconstruction  committee,  and  the 
blunder  of  his  proposed  milk  legislation.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Commission  first  allured  him  with  a 
fair  price  for  food  sedative.  Unable  to  exert  any 
influence  whatever  on  the  current  price  of  milk,  the 
Fair  Price  Committee  resorted  to  investigation  and 
finally  proposed  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would 
increase  its  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  distrust  of  the 
Governor's  belated  legislative  proposals  was  further 
increased  by  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  Battle  re¬ 
port.  It  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  or  sincerity  of  the  members  of  the  Governor’s 
committees  and  commissions.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  represented  the  best  intelligence  and  ability  of 
the  State,  but  there  was  a  singular  consistency  of 
fatality  and  error  in  every  recommendation  they 
made  to  the  Governor.  This  was  especially  empha¬ 
sized  whenever  they  touched  agricultural  or  food 
subjects.  The  consistency  of  these  errors  and  the 
ready  acceptance  of  them  by  the  Governor  could  not 
fail  to  raise  the  suggestion  that  back  of  it  all  there 
must  1  ie  some  superior  authority  directing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  an  ulterior  purpose. 

DISCOURAGING  CONDITIONS.— In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  other  side  is  not  making  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  for  service.  It  is  defeating  the  bad  features 
of  the  proposed  milk  bills,  but  it  is  attempting  noth¬ 
ing  constructive  or  helpful  in  place  of  them.  Farm 
ers  are  selling  milk  for  less  than  it  costs  them  t< > 
produce  it.  and  conditions  are  growing  daily  mor  - 
discouraging.  The  middlemen  in  every  line  take  a 
bigger  share  than  ever  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The 
Governor  has  misdirect  authority  over  the  Food  and 
Markets  Department.  The  Legislature  has.  With 
new  laws  giving  the  Department  more  authority  it 
has  all  the  power  necessary  to  take  a  strong  hand  in 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  milk  and  other 
farm  products.  It  lias  now  an  annual  appropriation 
of  more  than  $200,000.  No  new  commission  is  need¬ 
ed.  No  new  law  is  essential.  The  law  we  have  is 
ample.  It  is  through  this  Food  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  that  the  State  should  exercise  its  functions 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  distribution  and  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  milk  industry.  It  is  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

NO  CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY.— The  one  side 
suggests  legislation  that  appeals  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer.  but  injects  features  that  are  sure  to  justify 
the  other  side  in  defeating  the  whole  measure.  Each 
side  denounces  the  other  and  appeals  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  its  partisans.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  do  a 
thing  to  help  the  situation.  The  middlemen,  the 
food  trusts  and  the  milk  barons  direct  the  move¬ 
ments  from  the  one  side,  as  they  do  from  the  other. 
The  political  servants  of  the  food  trust  are  free 
agents  only  in  their  privilege  of  using  their  ingenuity 
on  both  sides  to  fool  the  public.  When  we  take  a 
hand  at  selecting  the  men  and  women  we  send  to 
Albany  we  shall  he  able  to  dissolve  this  partnership 
between  the  government  and  the  food  trusts.  Then 
we  can  figure  the  cost  of  production  like  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  get  it. 


Financing  the  Potato  Growers 

The  farmers  around  Iliglitstown.  N.  .T..  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Giant  Potato  Growers’  Association.  This 
takes  its  name  from  the  Giant  or  American  Giant 
potato,  a  variety  largely  grown  in  that  section.  At 
a  recent  meeting  there  was  a  lively  discussion  on 


co-operation  and  financing  the  grower.  It  seems  that 
most  of  these  growers  are  financed  by  the  dealers. 
During  the  discussion  one  member  suggested  the 
following  method  of  financing  a  co-operative  associa¬ 
tion  : 

Fad'  member  of  the  co-operative  association  to  give  a 
non-interest  bearing  note  to  th^  treasurer  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  $25  for  each  acre  of  potatoes  he  has  planted, 
or  usually  plants,  said  notes  to  be  used  as  collateral 
security  only,  for  borrowing  any  moneys  to  operate  the 
association’s  business.  The  association  would  then 
give  its  interest-bearing  notes  for  tiie  necessary  sums 
it  would  need  from  time  to  time,  until  it  had  estsiblished 
a  credit  sufficient  to  borrow  its  moneys  without  pledging 
collateral  notes. 

After  some  discussion  this  plan  was  endorsed  by 
all  present.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
it.  Bankers  present  at  the  meeting  said  that  the 
banks  would  lend  all  the  money  the  growers  needed 
on  their  real  estate.  He  said  farmers  did  not  come 
to  (lie  banks  for  direct  loans  as  other  business  men 
did. 


A  Fair  Statement  of  Farm  Conditions 

Dairying  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  farming 
here,  with  nearly  everyone  a  member  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  and.  of  coarse.  League  prices  for  fluid  milk. 
Next  in  importance  is  hay.  which  brought  $1  6  to  820 
until  now.  when  dealers  offer  up  to  $30  for  immediate 
delivery.  This  means,  of  course,  that  little  can  be 
moved  on  account  of  bad  roads.  Last  season’s  wheat 
crop_  was  large  both  in  yield  and  acreage,  and  brings 
$2.15.  Buckwheat  was  a  good  crop  but  .small  area,  and 
brought  only  $2.50  per  ewt..  which  resulted  in  much 
being  ground  for  cow  feed.  Potatoes  were  a  fair  crop. 
$2.25  per  bu.  at  car.  Oats  were  very  poor,  none  sold. 
Barley  fair,  but  small  acreage.  Corn  was  verv  good, 
with  every  silo  full.  Pork.  18  to  20c  dressed,  but  little 
raised  beyond  home  needs.  Beef.  15c  by  side.  Eggs 
scarce  at  70c.  Butter.  65c.  sold  mostly  to  farmers;  ciry 
people  eat  oleo.  Now.  when  we  cash  rli i -  in  and  buy  <  ur 
supplies  from  the  local  stores,  we  pay  10c  for  sugar.  5<> 
for  the  cheapest  coffee.  22c  for  kerosene.  22c  for  twine. 
fced_$75  to  $00  per  ton.  flour  $4.30.  per  40-lb.  sack.  <■  ai 
$10.75  per  ton.  and  one-third  stone.  Day  help  for 
thrashing  and  silo  filling  costs  $4.  Regular  hired  men 
are  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  help  problem  will  result 
in  greatly  reduced  acreage  in  all  crops.  Many  farms 
which  used  to  employ  two  to  five  men  will  be’  run  hv 
the  owner  or  tenant  alone,  as  they  cannot  and  will  not 
try  to  compete  with  shops  in  either  wages  or  hours  of 
labor.  What  this  will  result  in  it  will  bp  hard  to  tell. 
Perhaps  more  price  fixing  to  stem  the  II.  C.  L.  or  im¬ 
ports  from  cheap  labor  countries  (if  they  have  food  to 
spare) .  But.  one  thing  is  certain:  it  takes  a  year  to 
grow  a  crop,  while  a  man  can  starve  in  a  week. 

Again,  duty-free  wools  have  not  furnished  cheap 
clothing,  hut  a  well-protected  wool  market  would  again 
fill  our  empty  pastures  with  sheep  and  insure  a  full 
supply  of  clothing.  The  destruction  of  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  has  resulted  in  an  overloaded  dairy  business  in  New 
York.  Dairymen  do  not  seem  to  realize  rhis.  but  the 
sheep  man  would  eliminate  the  trouble  of  surplus  milk. 
The  dog  question  could  be  settled  by  simply  making  an 
"pen  season  on  dogs.  Any  good  sheep  man  w '.mid  know 
how  to  clean  them  out.  Many  farms  are  offered  for  sale 
and  some  find  buyers  from  the  West  where  land  is  high. 
Li  many  instances  these  newcomers  try  to  resell,  aud 
she  profits  of  speculation  become  more  important  than 
any  gain  from  farming.  Some  of  our  best  farm  are  de¬ 
clining  in  productiveness  as  a  result  of  frequent  change. 

Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y.  c.  ii.  Scofield. 


Small  Dairy  and  Milk  Distribution 

I  feel  it  a  duty  to  write  you  how  much  we  small  dairy¬ 
men  appreciate  your  paper.  It  is  like  having  a  close 
friend  drop  in  for  a  visit,  and  a  friend  who  has  the  in¬ 
formation  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  knows 
to  be  right.  I  think  that  is  why  we  all  loved  Roosevelt. 
He  came  right  out  and  said  what  he  thought  right,  and 
not  what  high  officials  and  money  kings  wanted  him  to 
say.  Anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  to  the 
meeting  of  city  consumers  needs  no  other  proof  that  we 
have  one  man  who  is  not  on  the  “pay  list"  of  the  milk 
trust  or  city  politicians. 

I  think  your  plan  of  selling  milk  through  the  small 
stores  is  right.  Let  those  who  are  not  willing  to  walk  a 
few  yards  for  their  milk  pay  for  its  delivery,  but  let  the 
prudent  have  it.  The  farm  woman  goes  further  for  her 
morning  supply  of  milk  than  the  city  woman  would  go 
to  the  local  store,  aud  unless  the  consumer  is  willing  to 
discommode  herself  a  little  she  has  no  right  to  ask  her 
sister  on  the  farm  to  work  for  nothing  in  order  to  save 
city  inconvenience. 

M  hat  we  need  is  a  lower  cost  of  distribution.  Gov¬ 
ernment  price-fixing  will  not  help.  It  would  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse.  The  government  has  helped  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  production.  It  would  do  greater  service  if  it 
would  help  to  reduce  cost  of  distribution.  It  probahlv 
will  not  do  it.  and  in  that  case  the  producers  must  find 
a  way  to  develop  sales  through  the  stores  themselves. 

We  want  milk  sold  at  a  price  that  will  increase  its 
use.  We  will  meet  any  demand  if  there  is  a  small  profit 
in  making  milk.  Farmers  are  probably  as  a  whole 
making  less  milk  per  farm  than  ever  before.  \Ve  can¬ 
not  increase  production  at  the  present  price  without  ad¬ 
ditional  loss,  and  we  are  losing  at  a  rati'  that  will  soon 
put  us  out  of  the  dairy  business.  I  know  of  five  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  paying  more  just  for  feed  bought  at  the 
dealers  than  their  milk  check  amounts  to.  It'  it  were 
not  for  the  economies  in  living  and  the  side  helps  from 
eggs,  chickens  and  wool,  it  would  be  hard  for  the  small 
dairyman  to  exist.  The  small  farmer  has  a  pretty  hard 
job  to  make  more  than  a  living,  but  we  are  thankful 
that  we  are  not  the  city  man.  just  the  same.  We  love 
the  farm  life,  the  stock  and  raising  of  crops.  If  it  were 
not  that  we  do  love  the  life  I  am  sure  we  would  uot 
work  for  the  money  part  of  it.  The  city  man  can  thank 
his  lucky  stars  for  this,  for  where  would  he  l>  >  without 
the  farmer?  Don't  ease  up  on  the  small  store  plan.  It 
has  got  to  come.  The  consumer  has  got  to  have  cheaper 
milk,  ami  the  farmer  must  have  a  living  price.  Two 
rights  are  bound  to  win  over  one  wrong. 

MARCUS  S.  POTTER. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  Once  a  month  we  meet  here  as  friends,  telling  each 
other  of  all  that  interests  us,  at  work,  at  play,  at  home,  at  school. 


“ Have  Some” 


I  wonder  if  the  -sap  is  stirring  yet, 

If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate, 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one. 

- — Rossetti. 

Not  one  of  us  would  refuse  our  young 
friend’s  invitation,  I  am  sure.  To  drink 
from  a  sap  bucket  is  really  to  taste  the 
Springtime.  Think  of  getting  sugar  from 
a  tree!  Perhaps  there  are  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  who  have  never  seen  maple 
syrup  and  maple  sugar  made.  I  did  not 
until  I  was  grown  up.  I  spent  my  boy¬ 
hood  on  the  same  Tong  Island  farm 
where  I  am  now,  and  there  are  no  sugar 
maple  trees  here.  But  my  father  used  to 
tell  about  the  work  in  a  sugar  bush 
when  he  was  a  boy  up  in  Northern  New 
York.  Then  when  I  left  home  to  go  to 
school  up-State  I.  too,  saw  the  sap  flow, 
and  tasted  it,  and  watched  the  boiling 
down  and  sugaring  off. 

Making  maple  sugar  is  different  from 
any  other  kind  of  work.  It  belongs  to 
the  month  of  March,  and  has  a  special 
interest  for  all  who  have  ever  done  it. 
I  hope  some  of  you  who  are  helping  with 
the  sugar-making  will  write  and  describe 
how  the  work  is  done,  so  that  other 
readers  may  know  about  it. 


Garden-making  Time 

Now  we  begin  making  our  gardens  in 
earnest.  April  days-  are  nearly  here,  and 
very  soon,  if  not  already,  the  ground  will 
be  in  shape  to  work. 

Your  letters  have  been  telling  me  of 
your  garden  plans.  Ruth  II.  writes 
from  up  in  Central  New  York  : 

“Now  I  will  tell  you  about  my  garden. 
I  have  made  two  window  boxes  to  put  in 
the  windows  to  start  my  tomatoes  early. 
I  am  going  to  have  in  my  garden  toma¬ 
toes,  beets,  radishes,  chard,  watermelons, 
muskmelons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  celery, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  peppers  and 
cucumbers.  I  earned  the  money  for  my 
seeds  by  mending  daddy’s  overalls,  and 
he  gave  me  five  cents  a  patch.” 

Isn’t  that  fine!  Ruth  is  the  kind  of 
girl  who  does  things.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that.  She  has  her  plans  made  early.  She 
builds  her  own  seed  boxes.  She  earns 
the  money  to  buy  her  seeds.  And  she 
will  have  a  good  garden,  I  am  sure.  I 
hope  she  will  write  about  it  later  on. 

Probably  you  all  have  your  garden 
patches  picked  out.  The  soil  needs  to 
be  rich  and  easy  to  work,  but  of  com*se 
some  places  are  much  better  than  others. 
We  have  to  use  what  we  have,  and  do 
our  best  with  it.  The  hardest  part  of 
the  garden  work  is  to  turn  over  the  soil 


the  first  time.  Unless  you  are  older  and 
stronger  you  will  need  help  with  this.  I 
am  sure  your  father  or  your  big  brother 
will  do  part  if  you  show  them  that  you 
are  iu  earnest  about  the  garden. 

Once  it  is  plowed  or  spaded,  then  you 
can  set  to  work  to  make  the  soil  fine  and 
mellow.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  work 
the  garden  before  the  seeds  are  sown  than 
afterwards.  It  is  all  the  better  if  there 
are  several  weeks  between  the  time  the 
garden  is  plowed  and  the  time  the  first 
seeds  are  sown.  There  will  be  a  chance 
to  kill  one  or  two  crops  of  weeds. 

You  will  find  that  seeds  belong  in  two 
groups  or  classes.  One  class  contains 
those  that  may  be  sown  early  in  the 
Spring,  about  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
shape.  They  are  not  hurt  by  the  frost. 
Such  are  the  seeds  of  beets,  carrots,  let¬ 
tuce,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  radishes, 
early  turnips  and  some  others.  Of  the 
flowers,  Alyssum,  bachelor’s-button,  can¬ 
dytuft,  marigold,  mignonette,  morning 
glory,  nasturtium.  Phlox,  sweet  peas  and 
many  others  belong  to  the  early  Spring 
group. 

The  second  class  of  seeds  must  not  be 
planted  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
The  exact  date  will  depend  on  what  part 
of  the  country  you  are  in.  Beans,  corn, 
cucumbers,  squash  and  the  melons  belong 
to  this  class.  Asters,  balsam,  larkspur, 
Petunias  and  sunflower  are  some  of  the 
flowers  to  be  planted  late. 

With  certain  plants,  such  as  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  peppers  and  others,  we  can  gain 
time  by  starting  them  in  the  house  and 
then  setting  out  the  young  plants  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  frosts. 

In  sowing  the  garden  try  to  have 
straight  rows.  Nothing  tells  so  much 
about  the  gardener  as  this.  Crooked 
rows  mean  careless,  loose  habits.  A  line 
and  two  sticks  will  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.  We  want  our  gardens  to  be  good- 
looking. 

Some  seeds  are  very  small.  We  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  sow  them  too  thick. 
I  have  never  forgotten  a  lesson  I  learned 
when  I  went  out  to  help  my  father  sow 
turnips.  He  made  the  furrow  and  told 
me  to  sow  the  seeds.  By  the  time  I  was 
half  way  across  one  row  the  seeds  were 
gone.  He  had  expected  to  sow  three  rows 
with  them. 

Study  the  directions  for  sowing  each 
kind  of  seed,  and  do  the  sowing  care¬ 
fully.  By  the  time  our  next  page  is  out 
I  expect  many  of  you  will  have  your  gar¬ 
dens  well  under  way  with  the  early  seeds 
planted. 


Some  Good  Letters 

I  enjoy  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  very 
much.  I  have  kept  a  garden  for  two 
years,  but  I  did  not  take  care  of  it  very 
well.  This  year  I  am  going  to  start  in 
new.  I  live  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
nine  years  old.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  birds.  We  have  a  wren  house  very 
near  our  house,  and  it  is  such  fun  to 
watch  them.  They  come  about  five  feet 
from  us  and  are  almost  tame.  I  know 
the  song  sparrow,  cardinal,  robin,  blue- 
jay,  bluebird,  meadow  lark,  scarlet  tana- 
ger,  red-winged  blackbird,  indigo  bunting, 
red-headed  woodpecker,  orchard  oriole, 
Baltimore  oriole,  owl.  crow,  mourning 
dove  and  others.  The  picture  of  the  wren 
house  in  the  last  number  was  very  nice. 
We  need  a  new  wren  house,  and  we  may 
copy  that  one.  Georgia  f. 

Ohio. 

Georgia  is  very  frank  about  her  garden, 
and  I  am  glad  she  is.  She  will  do  better 
this  year.  One  thing  we  need  to  have 
with  gardens  is  lots  of  stick-to-itivcness 
along  in  the  Summer  when  it  gets  hot 
and  the  weeds  are  growing  fast.  But 
that  is  where  Our  Page  will  help.  We 
will  all  feel  that  we  are  encouraging  each 
other  and  that  we  must  do  our  best. 

That  is  a  fine  list  of  birds  Georgia 
knows,  and  she  will  be  learning  others 
each  year. 

Another  letter : 

I  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  has  something  helpful 
in  it  always.  I  have  been  noticing  for 
signs  of  Spring,  and  I  have  seen  many 
meadow  larks  in  the  fields  on  my  way 
to  school  mornings.  I  have  to  get  up 
early,  because  I  have  a  mile  to  walk  for 
the  train  to  take  me  to  the  next  station, 
and  quite  a  walk  from  there  to  the 
sehoolhouse.  Then  I  walk  all  the  way 
home,  because  there  is  no  afternoon 
train.  I  do  errands  for  my  family  on  the 
way  to  and  fro,  for  we  live  quite  a  way 
from  the  village.  This  afternoon  when  I 
got  home  I  saw  The  R.  N.-Y.,  found 
Our  Page,  and  there  were  three  pictures 
of  Mike.  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  kitten. 
I  hope  the  flying  squirrel  comes  again, 
so  that  you  can  tell  me  more  about  his 
habits.  I  live  on  a  farm,  too,  and  intend 
to  have  a  garden  this  year. 

It  is  almost  supper  time  now,  so  I 
must  close  and  help  my  mother. 

New  York.  AEETTA  T. 

It  is  good  to  know  Our  Page  is  helpful. 
That  is  what  we  want  it  to  be.  Also 
we  want  it  to  be  interesting.  Aletta 
mentions  the  signs  of  Spring,  and  once 
more  I  remind  you  not  to  forget  to  keep 
the  lists.  This  is  just  the  time  now  when 
the  signs  are  coming  thick  and  fast.  On 
another  part  of  this  page  Aletta  will  find 
some  more  about  the  flying  squirrel,  as 
she  hopes. 

I  certainly  think  you  have  the  most 
splendid  and  interesting  Roys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  paper. 
It  is  too  bad  that  we  can't  have  one  every 
week.  But  I  know  you  have  a  lot  to  do ; 
every  farmer  does.  So  we  will  all  be 
contented  with  the  dandy  one  which  we 
have  every  month.  I  do  so  enjoy  the  let¬ 
ters  and  also  the  pictures,  because  they 
are  real  life  pictures.  My  father  has 
taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some  time,  and 
we  both  like  it. 

I  think  you  have  a  fine  subject  for 
next  month.  Spring!  I  think  Spring  is 
the  nicest  season  of  the  year,  don’t  you? 
We  all  begin  to  watch  for  birds  and 
plant  our  gardens.  I  love  to  watch  for 
signs  of  Spring. 

In  the  January  number  I  read  where 
a  boy  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  initials 
O.  L.  said,  “The  reason  why  boys  cannot 
write  as  much  as  girls  is  because  they 
have  so  much  more  to  do.  There  are  the 
chores  to  do  and  always  some  farm  work 
to  do  between  times.”  I  think  he  is  mis¬ 
taken.  don’t  you,  Mi*.  Tuttle?  I  think 
that  if  he  had  to  stay  in  the  house  for 
a  few  days  and  help  with  the  washing, 
ironing,  baking,  sewing,  cooking  and  the 
hundred  other  things  that  girls  and  their 
mothers  have  to  do,  he  would  change  his 
ideas  completely.  Besides,  some  girls 
help  with  the  chores  and  farm  wprk,  too, 
besides  what  they  have  to  do  in  the  house. 
I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  girls  do 
more  than  boys,  but  I  do  think  they  do 
just  as  much.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me? 
I  worked  on  the  farm  last  Summer  and 
help  with  the  chores  the  year  around. 

My  father  has  a  farm  of  2G5  acres. 
We  have  10  cows,  but  do  not  get  much 
milk  from  them  now.  My  little  sister 
and  I  do  the  milking  in  the  evenings  iu 
Winter  and  evenings  and  mornings  both 
in  the  Summer.  We  have  five  cats,  and 
they  surely  keep  the  mice  away.  Their 
names  are  Kitty  Gray,  Nigger.  Brownie, 
Fluff  and  the  other  is  kind  of  wild,  so 
we  never  named  it.  We  also  have  pigs, 
sheep  and  horses.  I  like  the  horses  best 
of  all.  I  think  they  are  such  pretty 
animals.  Well,  I  hope  my  letter  is  not 
too  long.  It  is  the  first  I  have  ever 
written  to  any  paper,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  print  it.  because  I  know 
you  have  so  many  others  to  look  over  that 
I  suppose  there  will  be  others  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  mine.  But  I  will  write 
again,  anyway  Next  time  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  my  school  and  fair 
work.  RUTH  T. 

Ohio. 


March  27,  1920 

Ruth  writes  a  fine  letter.  I  think  we 
would  all  like  Our  Page  to  come  every 
week,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  not 
doing  that  now,  and  we  will  think  all 
the  more  of  it  once  a  month.  Ruth  takes 
a  fair  and  square  stand  about  boys’  and 
girls’  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  more 
work  or  harder  work.  It  is  a  question 
of  each  doing  his  or  her  best.  I  did  think 
Ruth’s  letter  interesting  enough  to  let 
you  all  read  it.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  from  her  again  about  the  school  and 
fair  work. 

All  of  these  letters  show  what  Our 
Page  is  meaning  to  us.  I  hope  you  feel 
that  you  may  say  the  things  that  are 
really  in  your  minds  and  tell  of  the 
things  that  really  happen.  Then  we  will 
find  much  that  is  helpful  and  interesting 
to  us  all. 


Raising  Lambs 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  our  lamb, 
named  Junior.  He  is  not  a  year  old. 
When  he  was  young  his  mother  died.  So 
my  father  said  that  my  sister  and  myself 


Junior 

could  have  him  for  a  pet,  and  that  we 
should  feed  him  and  take  care  of  him. 
We  kept  him  in  a  small  lot  near  the 
house  until  he  was  old  enough  to  eat 
grass  and  grain.  Then  we  moved  him 
into  the  barnyard. 


Arms  Full 


About  every  day  we  would  let  him 
out.  Sometimes  we  would  jump  and  he 
would  jump  and  play  with  us.  We  also 
taught  him  to  bunt,  and  I  am  sorry  now 
I  did.  I  have  much  fun  with  him,  and 
one  day  he  followed  us  to  the  road  ami 
we  thought  lie  would  be  run  over.  He 
ran  under  the  school  wagon,  and  some 
passerby  said  to  the  driver  that  a  lamb 
was  under  the  wagon  and  would  be  run 
over.  One  of  the  boys  wreut  out  of  the 
wagon  and  the  lamb  came  out  from  under 
the  wagon  to  see  him.  The  boy  was 
afraid  the  lamb  would  bunt  and  jumped 
into  the  wagon.  Our  father  has  10  sheep 
and  two  other  lambs,  named  Bertha  anil 
Betty.  T 

\\  e  live  on  a  152%-acre  farm.  ' j  c 
have  two  mules,  named  Dick  and  Maude. 
We  pet  them  and  we  are  fond  of  them, 
and  they  surely  like  us. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our 
lamb.  Junior.  lie  is  in  the  orchard.  He 
is  also  a  trick  lamb. 

Ohio.  gwbUJJ  uitie  years. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Gerald  and  his  sister  are  having  a  lot 
of  fun  with  their  pet.  Junior,  whose  pic¬ 
ture  shows  us  that  he  is  fat  and  full  of 
mischief.  They  are  learning  a  good  many 
things  about  bringing  up  a  lamb — what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  It  is  all  worth 
while. 

Here  is  another  letter : 

I  am  a  farmer  boy.  11  years  old.  My 
brother  and  I  have  bought  a  lamb  each. 
Last  season  they  gave  us  20  lbs.  of  wool. 
We  named  them  Nancy  and  Betsy. 
When  we  have  some  little  lambs  I  will 


you.  It  was  a  little  flying  squirrel.  I 
would  not  have  known  what  it  was  my¬ 
self  if  I  hadn’t  seen  one.  One  night  I 
heard  a  noise  in  my  bedroom.  And  then 
it  jumped  into  my  bed  and  sat  on  mv 
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thought  the  boy  had  a  snowman  with  him  who  was  on  her  way  to  church,  said : 
on  the  seat.  “Oh,  I,  want  to  take  your  picture  in  the 

Anyway,  it  is  all  part  of  the  fun.  But  \.-Ra5^  st°PP®?  King  and  King 

,  ,  I,  ..  .  : — .  kesides  that  I  wait  you  to  fcarn  to  look 

shoulder.  I  forgot  to  shut  my  bedroom  closely  at  things,  to  see  all  the  details,  his  best.  So  did  Bay  and  Mabel,  and 

(ooi  tight,  and  that  is  how  it  came  in.  and  to  know  what  you  see.  This  is  true  when  the  lady  got  the  pictures  made  she 

tefU  r  °“Ij  "I11  »•«?«*.  tut. with  OTWy.  «*«  *•  Mube!  and  thoy 

Last  year  we  put  our  nuts  in  an  empty  thing,  especially  with  all  the  haxiperiiugs 

room,  and  we  kept  missing  them  all  the  in  the  out  of  doors. 

IK;.  J  ?Tr-  wmJ“t  » — « •* 

these  little  animals.  the  best  stories.  Here  they  are 

One  evening,  when  I 

are 


sent  one  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 

Tennessee.  hazel  t.,  12  years. 


Hazel  is  a  very  plucky  little  girl.  In 
the  letter  that  she  wrote  with  her  story 

The  little  buy  a,„l  girl,  I.™  uud  Mary,  t  ““  L  ” "  1,0  ?'l,'0st  a 

•e  going  home.  They  have  their  cutter  ean  do-  1  have  been  snaking  logs 


and.  pony.  Their  pony’s  name  is  Babe,  with  a  team  down  a  steep  mountain  to 
liidi  dog.  Rover,  is  with  them;  he  sits  a  sawmill.  Mother  said  she  would  get 

a  n-jr&'sas*  is  r  -*“■«  t  *“*«' if  1  ™m  ** 

is  black  with  a  white  star  on  her  fore-  a11  in-  I  am  about  half  done.  I 

head.  The  snow  is  deep  and  it  looks  like  can  do  most  anything  where  a  team  is 

it.,  10  yea  re.  "£  .  *  f  *  «*  **  * 

I  am  writing  a  story  of  a  horse  hitched  riff  1  bjl  a  gn*  to  hnow  how  to  do  things 

on  a  cutter.  There  is  a  boy  and  his  sis-  llbe  this.” 

ter  or  a  dog  sitting  on  the  seat.  Behind  Of  course  it  is  all  right  for  a  girt  to 

a^fenee  ""  7'“^  «  »*»'  *• 

in  front  of  it.  The  sun  is  shining  and  cau  (I°  without  harm  to  herself.  Wo  all 

hope  Hazel  will  finish  her  job  and  get 

her  reward.  I  wonder  what  it  will  be! 


....  - - and 

it  is  about  noon.  They  are  going  for  a 
sleigh  ride.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I 
can  think  of  in  the  picture.  The  picture 
was  blotted  so  I  could  not  describe  it 
very  well.  george  k.,  12  years. 

New  York. 


The  Story  Picture 

This  month  you  have  such  a  beautiful 
picture  to  write  about.  What  part  of 
the  country  do  you  think  it  is?  Can  you 
tell  anything  about  the  farming  there 


A  Fine  Start  in  the  Poultry  Business 


WWma’s  First  Sleigh  Ride 

One  afternoon  Paul  came  into  the 
house  and  asked  his  mother  if  his  little  from  what  you  see?  What  can  you  say 
sister,  M  ilma.  could  go  to  the  store  with  about  the  trees  in  the  picture?  And 
Inm  .She  said :  “Yes,  she  can  go,  if  you  then,  of  course,  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
will  take  good  care.”  The  mother  went  a  story  about  the  team  and  its  driver, 
and  got  her  coat  and  hat  and  mittens  and  Such  an  interesting  turnout! 
put  on  Wilma. 


give  mine  to  my  youngest  brother.  We  kitchen.  I  heard  a  noise  on  the  floor,  but  Paul  came  up  the  road  with  Major, 
have  good  times,  besides  learning  how  to  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  because  their  pony,  bitched  on  a  sleigh.  He  came 

care  for  sheep.  I  help  my  father  with  T  *■’ - ’  ’*• - —  — 

the  chores.  We  have,  three  cows  and  14 
pigs.  I  will  write  again  some  other 
time.  HOWARD  c. 

New  York. 


I  thought  it  was  my  little  kitten.  Then  up  to  the  door  and  t  Wi]  d 
I  walked  over  to  it  and  saw  it  was  a  fly-  1  ..  .  .  *  ,  ,  a  u 

iug  squirrel.  I  called  father  and  he  aad  g°t  luf°  the  sleigh,  and  away  they 
caught  it  and  put  it  out  of  doors  on  a  went  to  the  village. 

tree,  so  the  cats  could  not  catch  it.  When  they  got  to  the  store  Paul  took 

Last  bummer,  in  the  evenings,  we  used  ,e  *1,  ,  .  , 

to  sit  on  the  porch,  and  we  could  see  T  .  ‘  1  sleigh  and  hitched 

the  value  that  sheep  have  in  yielding  the  little  animals  jump  from  tree  to  tree.  Major.  Then  they  went  into  the  store, 

wool  and  lambs.  He  shows  a  fine  spirit  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  them.  Paul  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  groceries, 

in  his  intention  to  help  his  brother  to  eunsyhania.  molett.,1_  years.  Wilma  bought  a  sack  of  candy.  When 
start  in  the  sheep  business,  too. 


Howard  is  a  little  older  and  he  sees 


The  other  picture  of  the  two  children 
holding  their  pet  lambs  was  sent  from 
Massachusetts  by  their  father. 


A  Suggestion 

A  letter  received  a  few  days  ago  reads 
as  follows : 

“While  I  was  reading  Our  Page  today 
I  wondered  why  more  boys  do  not  raise 
rabbits.  I  raise  them  and  find  them 
very  good  pets  and  awfully  good  eating. 
They  are  easy  to  take  care  of  and  are 
very  interesting.  I  suggest  that  other 
boys  and  girls  who  have  rabbits  and  other 
pets  write  in  about  them,  as  many  of  us 


The  Flying  Squirrel 

M.v  flying  squirrel  came  back.  Only  a 
day  or  two  after  I  wrote  our  February 
page,  it  came  again  suddenly  one  evening 
about  seven  o’clock.  The  weather  was 
a  little  milder  than  it.  had  been.  Per¬ 
haps  that  it  why  it  ventured  out.  This 
time  it  stayed  for  nearly  two  hours.  I 
raised  the  window  gently  to  put  out  some  years  old 


kernels  of  corn.  Away  it  ran,  but  soon 
came  back  after  the  window  was  closed, 
and  it  felt  safe  again.  It  seemed  not  to 
mind  what  went  on  iuside,  but  it  heard 
every  outdoor  noise,  and  would  listen 


he  had  his  shopping  done  he  took  Wilma 
and  put  her  into  the  sleigh  and  they  went 
home. 

M  hen  Wilma  got  home  she  said  to  her 
mother :  “I’ve  had  the  nicest  time  with 
brother  you  ever  saw,  and  want  to  go 
again.”  She  went  with  him  a  lot  of 
times  afterwards. 

Wilma  is  five  years  old  and  Paul  is  1-1 
They  live  on  a  farm  iu  Can¬ 


ada. 

New  Y'ork. 


eva  s.,  14  years. 


WNw' r“dy  for  Tl'™  "hen  » 


A  Good-bye  Word 

Now  we  leave  the  long,  cold  Winter 
behind.  The  door  of  Spring  stands  open. 
Peeping  through  it  we  cau  see  the  bright 
colors  of  our  favorite  flowers ;  we  can 
hear  the  sweet  bird  songs ;  we  can  watch 
the  full  life  stir  in  every  living  thing. 
Once  more  the  earth  is  awake.  Once 
more  the  good  soil  is  waiting  for  us  to 
sow  our  seeds.  Then  the  sunshine  aiitl 
the  rain,  working  with  the  richness  of 
the  ground,  will  set  to  work  to  grow  the 
plants  and  bring  the  harvest.  The  ani¬ 
mals  seem  happier.  The  horse  neighs 
and  prances  as  ho  conies  out  for  the  first 
time  on  the  plow.  The  cattle  sniff  the 
green  grass  growing,  and  long  for  the  first 
mouthful.  All  the  world  is  happy  in  the 
Spring. 

As  for  us,  we  are  full  of  the  joy  of 
being  alive.  The  days  seem  all  too  short, 
there  is  so  much  to  see  and  to  do.  Each 
one  of  us  should  have  his  own  piece  of 
work  in  the  out  of  doors.  It  may  be  a 
garden,  it  may  be  a  flock  of  chickens,  it 


Sleigh  Riding 

This  is  Bay  and  his  sister,  Mabel.  Bay 

felt  no  barm  was  coming,  it  would  eat  tdgbt  and  Mabel  is  three.  They  have  may  be  some  sheep,  or  some  rabbits,  or 
Just  the  thing!  Perhaps  more  boys  again.  All  its  actions  were  as  quick  as  Kiug’  their  pooy,  on  a  sleigh  on  their  a  calf;  it  may  be  some  crop  we  want 
and  girls  arc  raising  rabbits  than  Nicho-  lightning.  It  would  go  from  one  end  "a'  11  day  school,  to  raise,  or  it  may  bo  several  of  these 

las  thinks.  It  ttould  be  Tine  it  some  let-  the  shelf  to  the  other  like  a  flash.  ^  he  snow  is  almost  up  .o  Kings  knees,  things  together,  if  we  are  old  enough, 
tors  would  tell  the  methods  used  in  caring  When  eating,  it  sat  up  as  all  squirrels  buthe  doesen’t  care,  as  he  likes  to  wade  Besides  the  out-of-door  things,  the  girls 


sleigh  as  much  as  King  likes  to  wade. 


A  Flock  of  Chickens 


Then 

They 


for  rabbits;  how  they  are  housed,  what  do>  aud  heid  the  coru  iu  its  front  paws 
they  are  fed,  and  other  questions  that  How  fast  its  jaws  went  and  what  a  lot 
would  help  a  beginner  to  start.  0f  corn  it  did  eat !  I  think  it  must  have 

been  very  hungry,  for  it  came  back  the 
next  night  again  aud  ate  till  its  little 
On  this  page  you  will  see  a  picture  of  sides  bulged  out.  That  was  more  than 
a  bright  Pennsylvania  boy  and  bis  flock  three  weeks  ago,  aud  it  has  not  come 
of  chickens.  lie  sent  the  picture  last  again  since,  but  the  weather  has  been 
month,  saying:  “I  am  sending  you  a  very  bad.  aud  perhaps  it  is  only  waiting 
picture  of  me  and  the  chickens.”  I  wish  for  the  right  chance, 
he  had  told  us  something  more  about  The  books  tell  us  that  the  flying  squir- 
them ;  but  we  are  glad  to  have  the  pic-  rels  are  different  from  all  other  squirrels, 
turo,  anyway.  And  I  wish,  too.  that  he  They  are  about  nine  inches  long  and  have 
li.ul  signed  his  first  name  instead  of  just  the  furry  skins  connecting  their  front 
the  initial  H..  so  that  we  could  know  and  hind  legs.  They  live  in  trees,  often 
whether  it  is  David  or  Daniel  or  Donald  several  together,  and  come  out  at  night- 
or  something  else.  Make  sure  to  do  this,  fall.  Climbing  to  the  top  of  one  tree, 
fll  of  you,  when  you  write.  Give  your  they  jump  off  and  sail  to  the  foot  of  an- 
tull  name  and  address.  I  might  want  to  other  tree,  perhaps  150  feet.  away, 
answer  your  letter.  Of  course,  if  I  use  they  climb  that  tree  and  do  it  over, 
it  on  Our  Page  only,  the  first  name  and  really  do  not  fly.  but  glide  like  a  para* 
ast  initial  will  be  given,  -because  it  is  chute.  Their  food  consists  of  nuts,  seeds 
" "I  *bid  way-  and  buds,  aud  perhaps  some  insects.  Iu 

I  hope  a  good  many  of  you  are  going  to  April  three  to  six  young  are  horn  to 
laisc  some  chickens  this  Spring.  There  each  pair. 

K  not,  room  this  month  to  say  much  about  I  wish  that  we  had  a  picture  of  these 
it,  hut  the  tiling  is  for  you  to  talk  with  interesting  little  animals  for  Our  Page, 
your  father  or  mother  or  some  older  per-  Do  you  suppose  someone  out  of  our  thou- 
SfUK.  bind  0l>t  the  best  way  to  go  about  sands  of  readers  has  one  and  will  send  it? 

setting  a  lien  and  caring  for  her,  and  the  _ _ 

best  way  of  feeding  the  chickens.  Let’s  ' 

have  some  letters  from  those  of  you  who  The  Pictuie  Stories 

have  raised  chickens.  What  a  lot  of  you  wrote  stories  last  b>ok  out  of  his  window  and  saw  it  snow- 

— - - month  about  the  picture!  And  bow  i‘lg*  and  he  said  to  himself;  “Oh,  my! 

What  the  Visitor  Was  mixed  some  of  you  were!  It  is  not.  so  Tomorrow  is  Sunday,  and  Bay  and  Mabel 

A  good  many  of  you  were  able  to  tell  strauge<  because  the  picture  was  not  very  go  to  ^irtiday  school.  They  won’t  use 
me  the  name  of  the  animal  I  described  pIain  :  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  puz-  the  buggy,  for  they  never  do  when  snow 

zle  you  so  much.  Some  of  you  were  *s  ou  the  ground.  They  use  a  sleigh.  I 
sharp-eyed  enough  to  see  who  was  in  the  like  to  draw  it  around.  I'll  have  a  line 
sleigh — a  boy  aud  a  little  girl  holding  a  time  wading  in  the  snow  tomorrow.” 
white  dog  iu  her  arms.  Others  thought 
the  boy  was  a  lady,  or  only  saw  the  little 


in  the  snow.  have  work  in  the  house.  After  the  close- 

Itay  and  Mabel  love  to  ride  in  the  ness  of  Winter  it  is  good  to  open  doors 

and  windows  wide  again,  to  let  the  sweet 


Write  a  Story  About  this  Picture 


When  the  flakes  came  down  ou  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  King  was  standing  iu  his 
stable  eating  his  hay.  He  happened  to 


Our  Page  last  time.  The  following 
hntev  from  the  lumber  district  of  Penn- 
\vl\aniu  is  more  interesting: 

1DH?U  ,®sJied  us  to  teI1  you  what  that 
uuc  animal  was  that  came  to  your  w 


a..  '  c  t  A  "  ,  tuul  vaine  to  your  win-  «us  a  lauy,  or  oui.v  saw  tue  little 

uou,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  aud  tell  girl  or  the  dog,  not  both.  One  writer 


Sure  enough,  the  next  morning  King 
was  hitched  to  the  sleigh  and  went  wad¬ 
ing  iu  the  snow  to  church. 

When  they  were  half  way  there  a  lady 


fresh  air  come  in,  to  wash  the  windows 
and  to  set  all  iu  order. 

Thus  you  boys  and  girls  who  read  Our 
Page  keep  busy,  aud,  being  busy,  you  art- 
happy.  The  walks  to  school  are  full  of 
interest  now.  Each  morning  brings  some 
new  discovery.  Each  day  teaches  some¬ 
thing  new  about  the  wonderful  world  in 
which  we  live. 

Good-bye  for  another  month.  Write 
me  about  all  that  is  happening.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Address  me 
iu  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  West  30th 
street,  New  York  City. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


1 


Family  have  all  gone  tonight  to  a 
“community  sing.”  The  community  com¬ 
prises  six  school  districts.  Besides  the 
singing,  the  children  will  recite  and  every¬ 
body  will  have  all  the  popcorn  they  can 
eat.  f.  f.  c. 

In  many  neighborhoods  the  old  com¬ 
munity  spirit  is  coming  back.  One  of 
the  best  things  the  home  economics  schools 
are  teaching  is  a  revival  of  the  old  neigh¬ 
borhood  gatherings.  It  may  be  said  by 
some  hardened  old-timers  that  no  farmer 
can  raise  corn  with  his  voice  or  spray 
trees  with  a  song.  True  enough,  perhaps, 
but  the  community  sing  does  far  more 
than  the  hoe  or  sprayer  to  make  the  corn 
and  the  fruit  worth  while.  The  country 
has  aped  the  city  too  long  in  its  amuse¬ 
ments  and  social  habits.  Back  to  the  old- 
lime  customs! 

* 

It  looks  at  this  moment  as  if  all 
American  women  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  voting  for  President  this  year. 
After  a  most  spectacular  battle.  West 
Virginia  finally  ratified  the  Federal 
Amendment,  making  the  thirty -fourth 
State  to  do  so.  Two  more  are  needed. 
Washington  seems  sure  and  Delaware  is 
highly  probable.  With  these  two  States 
in  line  the  amendment  will  be  ratified. 
Few  things  in  our  history  have  been  more 
exciting  than  the  West  "\  irginia  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Assembly  voted  in  favor  by  a 
large  majority,  but  the  Senate  was  a  tie, 
14 — 14.  One  Senator  was  visiting  in 
California.  He  was  called  by  telegraph 
to  come  and  break  the  tie.  He  hurried 
back,  and  at  Chicago  he  had  his  choice 
of  a  special  train  or  a  flying  machine  to 
reach  Cincinnati.  The  Senator  preferred 
the  flying  machine,  but  his  wife  vetoed 
that  plan.  He  reached  Cincinnati  in 
time  for  a  train  to  Charleston  and  arrived 
in  time  to  vote — thus  putting  the  suf- 
rage  amendment  over.  Most  women  have 
now  come  to  the  point  where  they  desire 
the  ballot  and  will  make  good  use  of  it, 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  political 
result  will  be  greatly  changed  by  their 
entrance. 

* 

In  the  last  magazine  number  Mrs. 
Willeox  argued  for  spending  the  evening 
at  home,  where  the  family  can  supply  its 
own  entertainment.  There  are  too  many 
farm  people  who  seem  to  have  lost  the 
ability  to  provide  their  own  amusement. 
The  car  and  the  moving  picture  show 
have  upset  and  ended  much  of  the  old- 
time  family  life,  and  evenings  at.  home 
are  getting  to  be  uncommon.  Mrs.  Will- 
cox’s  article  has  stirred  up  much  discus¬ 
sion.  Most  of  our  correspondents  seem 
to  agree  with  her,  though  there  is  some 
dissent.  One  Massachusetts  woman  puts 
her  objection  as  follows:  It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  cannot  all  think  alike,  and 
we  cannot  all  be  contented  with  the  same 
amusements.  This  Winter,  however,  has 
kept  most  of  us  at  home,  whether  we 
cared  to  stay  or  not : 

I  wholly  disagree  with  “Thoughts  of 
a  Plain  Farm  Woman”  in  February  28 
issue.  I  do  not  think  that  is  safe  and 
sane  at  all  for  our  young  people  of  today. 
My  husband  and  I  use  so  much  of  our 
brain  and  muscle  to  make  a  success  of  our 
farm  that  we  consider  75  cents  an  even¬ 
ing  (occasionally)  at  the  movies,  where 
we  are  absolutely  lost  to  ourselves  and 
our  cares,  an  excellent  investment.  I 
feel  pretty  sure  the  more  we  mingle  with, 
know  and  love  our  fellow  men,  the  better 
prepared  we  are  to  get  the  most  out  of 
living. 

* 

Some  of  us  have  read  the  story  of  the 
man  who  appeared  at  the  Georgia  picnic, 
enticed  some  of  the  men  into  the  woods 
and  produced  bottles  of  a  dark-colored 
liquid.  He  called  it  “cold  tea”  with  a 
wink  of  his  eye,  and  finally  disposed  of  a 
dozen  bottles  at  a  big  price.  Then  he 
rode  off  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  go  to 
“escape  the  sheriff.”  The  men  who  bought 
the  liquor  proceeded  to  open  the  bottles 
and  prepare  for  a  celebration.  They  had 
one.  It  turned  out  that  the  stranger  told 
the  truth — it  was  cold  tea — and  nothing 
more !  A  modern  case  occurred  in  New 
York  last  week,  when  a  saloonkeeper 
bought  several  barrels  of  “whisky”  at  $27 
per  gallon  !  Such  things  have  to  be  done 
quietly  now,  and  when  the  barrels  were 
delivered  the  saloonkeeper  paid  $1,350  and 
hustled  the  barrels  into  a  hiding  place. 
Later,  on  sampling  them,  he  found  the 
barrels  well  filled  with  water — more 
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or  less  pure.  That  surely  was  a  “water 
wagon.” 

A  ci'Rious  case  was  recently  decided  in 
New  York.  A  woman  wished  to  sue  her 
husband  for  divorce,  lie  lived  in  New 
Jersey,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  him 
into  New  York  State  in  order  to  serve 
the  papers.  So  the  wife  phoned  her  hus¬ 
band  and  asked  him  to  come  to  New  York 
City  to  talk  over  important  business. 
When  he  appeared  she  served  the  divorce 
papers,  that  being  the  only  business  she 
had  to  discuss.  The  court  has  now  set 
this  service  aside  on  the  theory  that  the 
man  was  “fraudulently  enticed”  or  lured 
into  the  State.  In  this  case  the  woman 
claims  she  has  to  “skimp  and  save*  be¬ 
cause  her  husband  refuses  to  buy  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  luxuries. 

* 

We  have  a  case  where  it  is  claimed  a 
woman  is  a  school  trustee.  W  ithout  con¬ 
sulting  the  district,  it  is  said  she  ordered 
a  sanitary  toilet  installed  and  then  gave 
out  the  work  to  her  husband  and  son, 
who  charged  a  good  price  for  the  job. 
One  of  the  citizens  wants  to  know  if  this 
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is  not  illegal  or  criminal.  Why  should 
it  be?  It  may  be  that  the  husband  and 
son  were  the  only  workmen  this  woman 
could  commend  for  this  unpopular  job. 
She  may  have  done  her  duty  in  the  face 
of  public  opinion,  or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
graft.  We  do  not  know  about  that ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  “new  woman”  has 
new  notions  about  doing  things. 

A  Roadside  Tea  Room 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  who  have  run  roadside  tea 
rooms  if  it  is  a  paying  proposition.  We 
live  on  a  Stale  road  ;  hundreds  of  autos 
go  by  our  door  daily.  This  road  con¬ 
nects  Rochester  and  a  Summer  resort ; 
50  miles  between  the  two.  We  live  half 
Way.  We  have  a  pleasant  lawn,  big  or¬ 
chard  back  of  the  house,  big  porch  on  the 
house  where  we  can  serve  meals  on  warm 
days;  other  days  in  our  dining  room. 
We  have  also  quantities  of  berries  of  all 
kinds,  our  own  milk,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  always  have  a  splendid  big  gar¬ 
den.  I  also  love  to  cook  and  feed  people, 
and  I  can  cook  well,  too.  And  with  all 
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from  other  Indians  lost  his  wife.  Winter 
was  approaching ;  he  found  it  necessary 
to  move  where  he  would  be  with  other 
Indians,  and  where  his  family  could  be 
cared  for  He  took  his  own  children,  but 
he  left  behind  an  orphan  boy  who  had 
been  living  with  him  As  was  customary 
in  such  cases,  he  left  a  fire  burning  that 
the  boy  might  remain  comfortable  some 
hours  longer 

The  next  Spring  he  was  passing  near 
this  place  and  went  to  his  former  camping 
ground  to  get  some  property  he  had 
cached  there  What  was  his  surprise  to 
see  the  foot  prints  of  a  boy.  He  looked 
about  and  found  the  child  alive  and  well. 
When  he  inquired  of  the  boy  how  he  had 
survived,  the  boy  said  that  same  evening 
after  he  had  been  deserted  a  wolf  dragged 
some  more  wood  to  the  fire  and  then  lay 
beside  him  to  keep  him  warm.  All  Win¬ 
ter  the  wolf  had  brought  him  food  and 
fuel.  The  Indian  whr  told  me  the  story 
believed  that  it  had  really  happened.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  version  is  more  be¬ 
lievable  than  is  the  account  taken  from 
the  8an  Francisco  Chronicle.  No  un¬ 
cared-for  child  of  10  years  even  could 
survive  a  Peace  River  Winter  unaided. 


What  Are  Women  Expected  to  Do? 

Nobody  wonders  that  the  farm  woman 
often  objects  to  the  quantity  of  work  ex¬ 
pected  of  “a  successful  farmer’s  wife,” 
but  why  is  it  expected?  Does  any  woman 
actually  do  all  this?  Does  any  reason¬ 
able  man  expect  it  of  her?  I  never  knew 
one,  and  why  give  any  heed  to  the  un¬ 
reasonable  man?  As  a  rule  the  woman 
who  cares  for  much  poultry,  does  very  lit¬ 
tle  sewing  and  vice  versa.  We  hear  much 
about  the  heavy  work  accomplished  by 
Swede  farmers’  wives,  and  they  are  strong 
and  industrious,  but  my  mother-in-law, 
though  she  is  a  hard-working  woman  who 
has  raised  a  big  family  and  helped  father 
materially  with  his  work,  has  never  cared 
for  poultry  to  my  knowledge.  Their 
poultry  house  was  situated  farther  from 
the  house  than  the  other  farm  buildings, 
and  I  never  knew  mother  to  feed  the  hens 
— she  may  have  done  so,  but  I  doubt  if  she 
ever  raised  chickens,  though  she  milked 
and  worked  in  the  field  at  harvest  time. 
My  husband  never  would  let  me  milk  or 
do  any  other  outdoor  work ;  we  always 
had  hired  men.  and  I  was  busy  enough 
with  my  housework.  I  have  always  done 
my  own  sewing,  in  so  far  as  it  pays  to  do 
so.  but  lots  of  sewing  is  done  that  doesn’t 
pay.  For  instance,  lots  of  people  make 
coats,  and  I  have  sometimes  done  so  for 
my  daughter,  but  she  is  now  six  years  old, 
and  I  bought  her  coat  for  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Baby  coats  are  easily  made  and 
quite  essential,  since  those  on  the  market 
are  usually  so  thin,  but  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  coat  for  an  older  child  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  saving.  If  a 
“sagebrush  farm”  in  Idaho  is  worse  than 
a  dairy  farm  in  New  York,  surely  the 
western  woman  is  fully  justified  in  her 
criticism,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  admit 
that  a  woman  who  never  reads  and  takes 
no  interest  in  politics  Is  a  more  success¬ 
ful  wife  than  one  who  does  these  things. 

►  he  may  be  a  better  servant,  but  if  a  man 
wants  a  servant  he  should  hire  one.  It  is 
precious  little  time  I  ever  get  for  reading, 
but  I  gather  every  bit  I  can  by  listening 
to  the  men  discuss  theirs,  and  read  aloud. 
Before  we  had  woman  suffrage  here  I 
really  couldn’t  see  any  use  in  being  in¬ 
terested  in  politics,  but  now  I  think  we 
should  be;  perhaps  if  we  get  interested 
enough  we  can  turn  enough  of  the  con- 
sumer’s  dollar  back  to  the  farm  to  enable 
us.  at  least,  to  afford  time  to  comb  our 
hair  every  day,  though  hardly  dare  aspire 
to  manicured  nails  or  cold  cream.  5  es. 
right  here  in  New  York  we  patch  as  long 
as  the  cloth  will  hold  a  thread,  and  last 
Winter  I  cured  meat  till  I  played  out 
completely,  but  it  was  foolish,  and  1 
haven’t  said  one  encouraging  word  about 
having  any  this  year.  As  to  economizing, 
T  often  recall  having  read  that  “Daniel 
Boone  owned  an  ax  and  a  gun.  and  what 
mere  could  one  want?”  But  I’m  not  so 
easily  pleased  as  Dan  ;  I  want  a  lot  of 
things  I’ll  never  get,  and  several  that 
I'm  going  to  have  some  day. 

MRS.  E.  M.  A. 

Oat  Flake  or  Oatmeal  Cookies. — One 
cup  of  shortening,  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  sugar,  two  eggs,  six  tablespoons  milk, 
one  large  teaspoon  cinnamon,  three-quart¬ 
ers  cup  rolled  oats  or  oat  flakes,  two  cups 
flour,  one  cup  chopped  raisins,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  It  will  be  very 
stiff.  Drop  teaspoon  of  dough  about  two 
inches  apart  on  a  greased  dripping  pan. 
and  hake  in  a  slow  oven.  Nut  meats 
chopped  rather  fine  make  a  nice  addition. 
Do  not  smooth  the  dough,  as  the  heat  will 
run  it  into  round  cakes. 


these  things  to  help  me  I  am  wondering  if 
the  prospect  is  good.  Of  course  1  would 
have  to  depend  upon  the  automobile  trade. 
There  is  a  village  restaurant  a  mile  from 
here;  the  next  nearest  is  seven  miles 
away,  either  direction  ;  but  there  are  no 
tea  rooms  on  this  much  traveled  road.  If 
anyone  can  advise  me.  please  do  so.  Any 
advice  will  be  gratefully  received. 

MRS.  FARMER. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  know 
about  this,  and  the  only  way  to  find  out 
is  for  women  who  have  tried  the  plan  to 
tell  us  their  experiences.  We  see  many 
of  these  tea  rooms  as  we  go  about  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  surely  appear 
to  be  prosperous.  There  may  be  some 
that  fail,  and  perhaps  the  reasons  for 
both  prosperity  or  failure  can  be  analyzed 
and  explained.  Will  some  of  our  tea- 
roomers  try  it? 


Neither  Indian  stories  nor  newspaper 
stories  are  to  be  accepted  as  literally  true. 

P.  E.  GODDARD. 


“Stranger  Than  Fiction” 

Will  you  permit  me  to  retell  the  Peace 
River  Indian  boy  story  which  you  copied 
on  page  1758  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle ?  The  story  was  told  me  on 
l he  Peace  River  in  1913,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  one.  A  man  who 
with  his  family  was  living  at  a  distance 


An  Ohio  Woman's  Adopted  Children 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  several  years,  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  as 
time  goes  by  I  get  more  satisfaction  with 
every  issue.  I  have  been  lately  having  a 
sort  of  review  (looking  over  back  num¬ 
bers),  and  reading  so  many  interesting 
items.  I  was  reading  something  about 
taking  the  poor  little  orphans  into  the 
homes  as  help  in  giving  them  a  home, 
which  isn’t  to  my  way  of  thinking  at.  all. 
It  hits  me  square  in  the  heart.  I  am  a 
woman  past  50,  on  the  downhill  side  of 
life,  and,  never  having  children  of  our 
own.  I  got.  so  child-thirsty  I  could  hardly 
endure  life  without  them.  So  my  “gude 
mon”  and  I  talked  matters  over  and  we 
concluded  we  would  get  a  baby  from  some 
home.  After  hunting  and  then  hunting, 
we  finally  got  one.  Then,  after  three 
years  with  one,  we  took  another  boy  for 
company,  so  now  we  have  two  fine  boys. 
One  is  eight  years  old  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  the  other  five  years  on  December  2. 
We  are  not  rich,  but  they  fare  with  us, 
and  they  are  such  a  comfort  to  ns.  I 
don’t  know  but  we  are  somewhat  foolish 
over  them  in  our  old  age,  but  to  me  they 
are  a  great  comfort,  and  little  by  little 
they  are  learning  things  that  later  in  life 
will  be  of  benefit,  to  them.  They  have 
to  be  made  to  mind  ;  sometimes  they  get 
their  contrary  streaks,  just  as  all  children 
do.  but  they  are  usually  very  tractable. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we 
couldn't  have  been  any  better  pleased  with 
them  if  they  had  been  made  of  gold. 
This  is  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  and 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  one,  as  usual. 
We  usually  celebrate  in  a  small  way  for 
ourselves  and  the  children. 

ANOTHKR  PI. AIN  COUNTRY  WOMAN. 
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HOT 


Sectional  view  of  furnace 
showing  circulation  of  heat 


4—  QUALITY  Products—* 


The  ONEPIPE  FURNACE 

that  thoroughly  HEA  TS  the  house 

The  FUEL-SAVING  RANGE 

Cook-Stove  Standard  Since  1832 


35  other  styles  are  shown  in  the  book¬ 
let  we  will  gladly  send  you  FREE 


DON’T  YOU  THINK  that  the  STEWART  must  be  a  MIGHTY  GOOD 

Make  to  have  all  these  hundreds  of  Dependable  Dealers?  Remember  these  dealers 
are  men  who  KNOW  Stoves  and  Furnaces — and  you  can  rest  assured  that  before  they  would  stock,  sell 
and  stand  back  of  STEWART  products,  they  made  sure  that  these  goods  would  give  their  customers  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  These  dealers  carefully  investigated  STEWART  products — and  this  was  easy  because  STEWARTS  have  been 

made  for  nearly  ninety  years  and  their  record  for  service  is  above  reproach.  It  is  no  NEW  or  untried  line  they  offer  you  in  the  STEWART, 
but  the  old  reliable.”  You  get  the  JSTANDARD  when  you  buy  a  STEWART. 


The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  Furnace 
is  a  very  powerful,  durable  heater 
that  burns  WOOD  or  Coal,  heats  every  room 
thoroughly,  and  keeps  the  cellar  cool.  It  is  not 
expensive  to  buy — is  very  easyto  install  and  operate — and 
really  does  such  wonderful  work  that  we  cannot  make 
them  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Order  one  NOW  for  next 
Winter’s  comfort. 


STEWART  RANGES  have  been  lead¬ 

ers  since  1832.  They’re  mighty  trim  and  stylish 

and  are  built  for  lifetime  service.  They  fully  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  farm  home  where  cooking,  baking  and  heat¬ 
ing  are  essential— where  the  highest  grade  range  is  a  necessity. 

Every  STEWART  range  has  88  years’  stove-mak¬ 

ing  experience  built  into  it — into  its  roomy  firebox;  its 

even-drawing  flues;  its  perfected  damper;  its  spacious  oven  that  bakes 
so  beautifully — so  evenly  and  surely. 


These  453  Good  Dealers  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWARTS.  Ask  one  nearest  your  home  tor  prices. 
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Addison — F.  S.  Whitmore 
Albany — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany — C.  F.  Riblet  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor 
Albion — E.  W.  Wilcox 
Alfred — E.  E.  Fenner 
Alleghany — F.  G.  Turner 
Altamont — M.  F.  Hellenbcclc  Est. 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields  A  Co. 
Altona — Trombly  Bros. 

Amltyville — H.  II.  Rogers 
Amsterdam — J.  L.  Denison  &  Co. 
Amsterdam — Hanson  &  Dickson 
Andes — A.  Schaeffer 
Andover — E.  A.  Richardson  &  Son* 
Angelica— A.  J.  Lytle 
Argyle — Birch  &  Kilmer 
Athens — Howland  A  Son 
Attica  — G.  D.  Simon 
Auburn— E.  D.  Conley 
A  unable  Forks — R.  E.  Morhous 
Balnbrldge-— Van  Oott  A  Bluler 


Croton  Falls — J.  H.  Moses 
Croton-on-Hudson — Miller  Si  McCall 
Cilba— W.  C.  Warren 
Cutchogue — Chas.  P.  Tuthlll 
Dansville — M.  E.  Kiehle  &  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deansboro — J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi — A.  W.  Dubbcn 
Delmar — D.  A.  Bennett 
Delmar — 11.  V.  Wynkoop 
Deposit — Deposit  Hardware  Co. 

Dexter — Dexter  Hardware  Co. 

Diamond  Point — Lanfair  A  Penfleld 
Dobbs  Ferry — M.  Hamill  Est. 

Dover  Plains — M.  P.  Brady 
Dunkirk — Weinert  &  Co. 

East  Chatham— C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hampton — Otto  Simmons 
East  Randolph — B.  R.  Johnson  A  Son 
Edwards — J.  N.  McLeod 
Elizabethtown — Elizabethtown  Hdw.  Co. 
Ellenburg  Depot — C.  A.  McGregor 
Ellenburg  Depot — G.  W.  Gilbert 
EllenvUle — Jos.  McCarthy 


Baldwinsville — Cole.LoggettHdw.Co.  Ellington— Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 
Ballston — T.  B.  Townley  ~  '  M  ~  ' 

Barneveid — Alger  &  Barker 
Batavia — Steele  &  Torrance  Co. 

Beacon — S.  J.  Howe  &  Son 
Belfast— J.  H.  Meineka 
Bcllport — Chas.  XV.  Hawkins 
Belmont — Sisson  &  Smalley 
Bemis  Heights— G.  H.  Van  Wi# 

Benson  Mines — II.  J.  Corbett 
Berne — Chesboro  &  Sand 
Binghamton — Crane  &  Page 
Bloomingdale — David  Cohen 


Elmira — Chapman  Hardwaro  Co. 

Esperance — Milton  Miers 

Evans  Mills — L.  B.  Watson 

Fairport — Percy  A  Clark 

Far  Rockaway — Smith  Bros.  Pibg.  Co. 

Fillmore-  W.  E.  Bobbins.  Hardware 

Fine — J.  N.  McLeod 

Floral  Park — E.  P.  Campbell 

Fonda — Kurlbaum  A  Richter 

Fort  Ann— E.  A.  Lewis 

Fort  Covington — Farquhar  Bros. 

Fredonia — Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 


Bolton  Landing — J.  W.  Ward  A  Son  Friendship—Jones  &  llydo 


Broadalbln — Hillman  A  Benedict 
Brockport— Cook  A  King  Co. 
Bronxvllle — C.  Morgenweck 
Brooklyn— O.  H.  A.  Mllhan 
Brooklyn — Chas.  Tisch 
Buffalo— A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — Jos.  E.  Zent 
Buffalo— M.  J.  Patrick  &  Co. 
Buffalo — Wolfel  A  Son 
Burdette — Levi  Price 
Burlington  Flats — H.  H.  Dutton 
Buskirk — C.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls — Neil  Murphy 


Gallupvillc — A.  F.  Myers 
Gansevort  Fred  L.  Gifford 
Gilbertsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa — Clinton  W.  WyckofT 
Glens  Falls — Whipple  A  Sherman 
Gloversvllle — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen — Goshen  Hardware  Co. 
Gouverneur — A.  Katzman  A  Son 
Granville — G.  W.  Henry  Estate 
Great  Neck — J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene — Beals  Hardware  Co. 
Greenport — F.  L.  Hudson 
Greenville — M.  P.  Stevens  A  Son 


Bridgehampton— J.  A.SnndfordASon  Greenwich— Parker  &  Cleveland 
Callicoon— Jacob  Werlau  Guilford— J.  L.  Shelton 

Cambridge — Gilbert  F.  Maxwell  Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 

Cambridge— Thos.  F.  Ryan  Hammond— W.  T.  Stiles 

Cart ast ota  -Geo.  E.  Fisher  Hdw.  Co.  Hammond — A.  M.  Stiles 
Canajoharle— Bennett  &  Billington  Hancock— S.  N.  Wheeler  &  Sons 


Canandaigua — A.  E.  Cooley  A  Co. 
Canaseraga— D.  J.  Bennett 
Cauisteo — J.  R.  Keeler 
CatUsteo— W.  S.  Meeks  &  Son 
Cato — William  Kerr 
Oedarhurst— J.  H.  Weston 


Harpursville — G.  F.  Demeree  A  Son * 
Harrisville— J.  B.  Weeks 
Hartford — J.  Palmer  &  Son 
Hart  wick — S.  S.  Backus 
Haverstraw — H.  Simon 
Hensonville — Makely  &  MoGlashen 


Center  Moriches  -David  T.  Rogers  Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 


Central  Valley  -Jones  A  Anderson 
Chateaugay— W.  D.  Ryan  &  Co. 

Cherry  Valley  Fox  &  Rrien 
Chester— J.  T.  Thompson 
Chestertown-  Fred  Vetter 
Chittcnango— B  S.  Carl 
Churubusco— T.  B.  Humphrey 
Clneinnatua — A.  B.  Brown 
Clarence— Ed.  Dietz 
Clayton-  Farrell  &  Cain 
Cobleskill— Brown  &  Wright 
Cohlesklll — H.  A.  Letts 
Coeymans— Robbins  Bros. 

Cohoes-  J.  H.  Golden 

Cold  Spring — M.  A.  Murray  A  Sos 

Copenhagen — W.  P.  Carpenter  A  Co 

Conowango— E.  A.  Bagg 

Cooks  Falls— A.  Leighton 

Copake — 1.  L.  Hedges 

Corinth— E.  A.  Balcour 

Corning— O.  T.  Adsit 

Cortland— Hollister  Hdwe.  A  Plbg.  C». 

Coxsackie — E.  B.  Shepherd 


Hermon — Bartholomew  &  Lindley 
Hioksville — Lawrence  S.  Braun 
Hilton — Edson  Taber 
Hinckley— Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 
Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 
Hoganshur* — A.  Fulton  &  Son 
Holland — Schwab  Bros, 
lloosick  Falls— Hoosick  Supply  Co. 


Horne!  1  Mahoney  &  Lanphear 
Horsehcads — Thos.  Hibbard  Co. 
Hudson — F.  B.  Macv 
Hudson  Falls — Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Fraks 
Huntington — J.  B.  F.  Thomson 
Huntington — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville — P.  V.  Mentnech 
Ilion — Ilion  Hardware  Co. 

Illon — N.  J.  Newth  Hdw.  Co. 

Ionia— H.  K.  Dibbls 
Jamaica — James  H.  Draper 
Jamestown — A.  W.  Thorpe 
Jamestown — Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 

Java  Village — Fisher  Bros. 

Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 
Jeffersonville—W.  J.  Grlshaber 
Johusonville — B.  Aiken  &  Son 
Johnstown— John  C.  Bice 
Jordan — Brace  Hardware  Co. 

Katonah — George  A.  Teed 
Keene  Valley — G.  H.  Luck  A  Co. 
Keescville — Washer.  Quinn  A  Clifford 
Kingston — B.  I.oughran  Co. 

Lacona — F.  L.  Archer 
LaFargeville — E.  R.  Milford 
Lagrangoville— G.  H.  Burbank 
Lagrangcville — G.  H.  Kent 
Lake  Placid— F.  G.  Walton 
Lake  Placid — Edwin  Kennedy  A  Son 
Lancaster — F.  G.  Wintermantel 
Leonardsville — A.  M.  Coon 
I.e  Boy — G.  T.  Greenham 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
Little  Falls  Nolan  A  Fitzgerald. 
Lockport—  Higgs  &  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Lowville--Jacuues  Bros. 

Lyons — Phillip  Deuchler  &  Son 
Madrid  E.  E.  McKnight 
Malone — F.  H.  Monaghan 
Mannsville — Huggins  &  Beebe 
Marathon — E.  F.  Knickerbocker 
Masonvllle — Chat.  K.  Wade 
Massena — W.  L.  Smith 
Mattiluek- — Louis  Dohm.Jr. 
Mechanicsville — S.  A.  Baker 
Mechauicsville — H.  D.  Safford 
Mechanicsville' — Pmyn  Lumber  Co. 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown- — H.  A.  Hunt 
Milford- — Luther  &  Hawver 
Mlneola- — F.  M.  Jones 
Monroe — C.  S.  Knight  Co. 

Montauk— E.  B.  Taber 
Mt.  Kiseo — G.  E.  Gatiun 
Mt.  Morris — Stiles  A  Kellogg 
Montgomery — Brown  Bros. 

Naples- -Graham  A  Fox 
Narrowsburg  J.  S.  Anderson 
Natural  Bridge- — .T.  N.  Montondo 
Newark  w.  B.  Roche  A  Son 
Newark  Garlook  Hdw.  Corp. 

Newark  Valley— C.  H.  Ackley- 
New  Baltimore — W.  B  Hotallng 
New  Berlin — Sackett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh —J.  J.  MoGough 
Newburgh — Thomas  King 
Newburgh — A.  H.  Pickens 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 
Nicholville — Trusscll  A  Davidson 
Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk— F.  L.  Butler 


North  Creek — Braley  &  Noxon 
Northport — Ed.  Pidgeon  Co. 

North  Tonawanda— G.  D.  Batt 
Nnrthville — Allen  A  Palmer 
Norwich — Anderson  &  Potter 
Norwood — Geo.  I..  Shepard 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  Hdwe.  Co. 

Old  Chatham — Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — O.  W.  Goodspeed 
Olean — Miller  Hdw.  Co. 

Oneida — Lype  Bros. 

Oneonta— Townsend  Hdw.  Co. 

Orchard  Park —  E.  A.  Marquart 
OHskany  Falls-  Benjamin  A  Allen 
Ossining— G.  B.  Huhbell 
Oswego- -Benz  &  Son 
Owego — H.  B.  Adams  Sons 
Oxford — George  R.  Stratton 
Oxford — W.  P.  Boname 
Oyster  Bay— H.  G.  Vail 
Palmyra — Roy  Barrett 
Patehogue— Wm.  C.  Overton 
Pawling — -N.  W.  Gordon 
Penn  Van — Hollowell  &  Wise  Co. 
Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg  A.  F.  Babcock 
Pine  Bush — MeKaig  &  Cameron 
Pine  Plains  Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigh 
Phelps — R.  A.  Reynolds 
Philadelphia — Taylor  Bros. 

Philmont — F.  E.  Talbot 
l’iermont — Aurvansen  &  Scheinler 
Piennont — E.  W.  Charters 
Plattsburg — J.  A.  Freeniau 
Plessis — L.  W.  Priest 
Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 
Port  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington  N.  H.  Vanderwall 
Poughkeepsie — 1*.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
Prattsvllle — Sutton  &  Fowler 
Pulaski- H.  F.  Franklin 
PutnamStation—  Graham  AMcLougblln 
Quogue — C.  W.  Ballou 
Bed  Hook— J.  A.  Curtis 
Rensselaer— J.  E.  Loy 
Rhinebeok — H.  Smillie  A  Co. 
Riehford — C.  H.  Swift  A  Son 
Richmond  Hills — Harf  A  DeBard 
Richfield  Spgs. — Peckham  A  Sheridan 
Biohmondville — E.  Bernstein 
Bichville — F.  8.  Walker 
Rlrerhead — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester — Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  H.  Ward 
Borne — J.  W.  Seifert 
Roscoe  Bennett  Davis  Co. 

Rosedale — S.  S.  Auchmoedy 
Rouse*  Point — George  Chilton 
Roxbury — Frank  Enderlin 
Rushford — Eddy  C.  Gilbert 
Salem — Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor — Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake — Geo.  N.  Starks  A  Co. 
Saratoga — Towne-RobleeHdwe.Co. 
Bayville — Jedlicka  Bros. 

Schaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady — J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plbg.  Co. 
Bchenevua — John  Van  Hoesen 


Schuyler  Lake— Fayette  Allen 
Schuylerville — F.C.  McRae  A  Co. 
Scotia— Higgins  &  Gilgore 
Scottsburg — Leut.  Miller  A  Tweed 
SharonSprings — J.  F.  Lehman  ASon 
Shushan — H.  G.  Peck 
Sidney — W.  W.  Bates 
Slnelairville — Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sodus — L.  De  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Martin  Plbg.  Corp. 
South  Butler— VV.  M.  Pasco 
8o.  Gilboa — Chas.  Fengler 
Spring  Valley — A.  L.  Steinbach 
St.  Johnsville — XV.  H.  Lenz 
Staatsburg— S.  W.  White 
Stanley — J.  K.  Washburn  A  Son 
Suffem — Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse— J.  XV.  Brown  Hdw.  Co. 
Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa — Hoover  Bros. 

Tlconderoga — F.  L.  V.  rust 
Trout  Creek — Jas.  Griffin  Co. 

Troy — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 

Troy — Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy — O'Brien  A  Simpson 
Trumansburg — Peterson  A  King 
Truxton— Muller  &  Son 
Tully  -Geo.  II.  Shapley 
Tupper  Lake — F.  E.  Smith 
Turin — E.  B.  Higby 
Unadilla — Vnadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Dnion — Toulson  Hdwe.  Co. 

Utica — Carey  A  Co. 

Utica — Chas.  F.  Brown 
Valatie — Witbeck  A  Clapper 
Valley  Falls — J.  W.  Parker 
Voorheesrille— Joslln  Bros. 
Wadhams — E.  J.  Sherman 
Wainscott — G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden — H.  E.  Williams  Co. 
Wallace — Tucker  A  Line 
Warrensburg — C.  B.  Porter 
Warwick — Ogden  A  Co. 
Washingtonville — A.  Denniston 
Watervliet — -James  Hamil  Co. 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford — H.  S.  Carletou 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Weedsport — A.  B.  Harmon 
Wellsrille — P.  F.  Manion 
Wellsville — Hoyt  Hdw.  Co. 

Westerlo — V.  Whitford 
West  Chazy— H.  S.  BrUSO 
Westfield — Bell  Bros. 
Westhampton — Herbert  B.  Culver 
Westport — O.  H.  Eastman 
West  Winfield— L.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall — Jas.  Doren's  Sons 
Whitney  Point — Geo.  S.  Bull 
Williamson — Tassel!  A  Fairbanks 
Williamstown — L.  C.  Carr 
Willsboro — Shepard  A  Martin 
Windsor — H.  W.  Manwarren 
Woodmere— F  P.  Montrose 
Worcester — Eitapence  Hdwe.  Co. 
Wurtsboro — Fulton  A  Holme* 

VERMONT 

Barton— I.  A.  McRitchie 
Bellows  Falla— Geo.  B.  Allba*  O*. 


For  names  of  our  dealers  in  other  localities  please  write  us  direct 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. TROY.  N.Y. 

Since  l832Mers  of  STEWART  Stoves.Ranqes.Eurnaces 


Bennington — A.  H.  Winslow 
Bethel — J.  A.  Graham 
Bladford— Carlos  Renfrew 
Brandon — C.  H.  Robinson 
Brattleboro — J.  E.  Rogers 
Bristol — Hathorne  A  Boynton 
Burlington— G.  S.  Blodgett  G«. 
Cabot— J.  T.  Drew 
Canaan — B.  E.  Marsh 
Danville— Smith  &  Morse 
E.  Calais — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Falls— D.  I.  Draper 
Fairlee — H.  G.  Scruggs 
Grand  Isle — Corbin  Specialty  Co. 
Greensboro  Bend— J.  H.  Pope 
Groton — C.  J.  Brown 
Hardwick— F.  E.  Pope 
Jacksonville —  E.  P.  Reed  A  Son 
Johnson— Riddle  Bros. 

Lyndonville — J.  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Mclndoes  Falls— J.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlebury — J.  H.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peck  Bros.  Co. 

Newport — Carr  A  Blodah 
Orwell— J.  E.  Williams 
Pawlet — Fred  Winchester 
Proctor — Co-operative  Stora 
Poultney — H.  B.  Pruden 
Randolph — J.  H.  Lamson  A  So* 
Riehford — Clark  Bros. 

Rochester — W.  H.  Campbell  &  Co. 
Rupert— F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland — Dunn  Bros. 

Sheldon — O.  T.  Greene 

So.  Shaft  sbury — C.R  A  A.  B.  Hawkins 

8pringfleld — LaFountain.WoolsonCo. 

St.  Johnsbury — Geo.  F.  Chamberlain 

St.  Albans — H.  J.  Scott 

Stowe— H.  E.  Shaw 

Swanton — Hall  Hardware  Co. 

Vergennes— J.  XV  A  D  B.  Bran 

Waterbury— O.  L.  Ayers 

West  Burke — M  E.  FalrbrothSF 

West  Pawlet — Geo.  N.  Folger 

Williamstown — N.  B.  Robinson 

Wilmington — Wheeler  A  Damoui 

Windsor — Dwight  Hammond 

Wolcott— C.  B.  Haskell 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— Geo.  B.  Clark  Ca. 
Bristol — Ray  C.  Arnold 
Canaan — Decker  A  Beebe 
Danbury — Danbury  Hdwe.  Co. 

Derby — D.  A  S.  Champlain 
Hartford — E.  W.  Benton 
Hartford — Flint-Bruce  Co. 

Lakeville — A.  E.  Bauman 
Litchfield— E.  B.  Allen  A  Co. 
Middletown — Brown  Bros. 

Milford — Noyes  R.  Bailey 

New  Britain — F.  W.  Loomis  A  0#. 

New  Britain — C.  J.  Leroux 

New  Canaan - Wolfel  Bros. 

New  Hartford — Geo  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven — Clark- Bowditch  Co. 
New  Haven— E.  B.  Tiemy 
New  London — Schwartz  Furn.  Co. 
NewMilford — Osborne.Ijtne  A  Stone 
Norwich — Schwartz  Bros. 

Sharon — F.  I.  Peabody 
Southington — W.  M.  Ballou 
So.  Norwalk — Angevine  FumitureCo. 
Stamford — A.  S.  Angevine  Co. 
Thomaston — H.  L.  Blakeslee 
Thompsonville — J.  Francis  Browne 
Torrington — Smith  Tompkins  Co. 
Waterbury — Hadley  Furn.  Co. 
Watertown — Hitchcock  Hdwe.  Co. 
Winsted — J.  H.  Alvord 
Winstead — Hutton  Bros. 

Woodbury — F.  F.  Hitchcock 
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DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 


LADY  WARE 
cA  very  fine 
mere  e  ri  z  ed 
stocking,  fash- 
i  on  e  d  with 
seam  back. 
Black,  white, 
gray, cordovan 


*osi£fC< 


Experience  says:  “That 
is  real  value  in  Hosiery  ” 


ANYONE  can  see  the  beauty  in  Durable- 
MX.  Durham  Hosiery.  But  Experience 
looks  deeper  and  sees  the  wonderful  wearing 
quality.  Every  pair  of  Durable-DURHAM  is 
strongly  reinforced.  Legs  are  full  length; 

tops  wide  and  elastic ;  sizes  accu¬ 
rately  marked  ;  feet  and  toes  smooth, 
seamless  and  even.  The  Durham 
dyes  will  not  fade. 

Styles  for  children  and  men  as  well 
as  for  women — for  dress,  work  or  play* 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Durable-DURHAM  Ho¬ 
siery.  Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  ticket 
attached  to  each  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE’’  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  V/.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


^SfeGREEN  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  a  school 
for  the  boy  of  thirteen  to  sixteen. who  wishes 
to  study  horticulture.  This  school  offers  a  3- 
year  course  in  agriculture,  specializing  in 
horticulture.  The  course  is  free  as  well  as 
food,  clothing,  house  and  books.  To  each 
student  that  completes  the  3-year  course 
successfully  the  sum  of  $300  will  be  given. 

Preference  (Ur  n  to  Sons  of  Soldier tt 

WritcE.  L.  Bates, Cl^rE;,  Bennington, Vt. /or  particulars 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 


FROM  WHOLESALER 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  ( 300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lh.— 5th  zone  39c 
lb.— 6th  zone  41c  lb. — 7tli  zone 
43c  lb.— Bth  zone  45c  lb 


DIRECT 

35ib! 

Ground  Only. 


We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y. Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


WE  SELL  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDKVILLE 
HEAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.Olean, 
N.Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


F 


ARMS 


c  »  I  p  A-  Poultry  Farms  from  5  to 
150  acres,  in  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  M.  M  1IKAT1.EV.  Elmer, N.  1. 


AnyOne  Thinking  of  Buying  a  Good  Farm 

soil,  tine  buildings,  the  best  of  markets  and  water 
ask  for  descriptive  list.  I).  A.  AMUtES, 


haring 
good 
supply, 

QuaLertonn,  I’u. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  IL  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from, 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
v  For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


For  Sale  -Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Oranoe  Co..  N.  Y. 


r  C _ p„i„|  of  New  England  States  Farms  tip- 

rreerarmuaiaiOgUB  oil  request.  First-, dnss properties 

only.  Chamberlain  S  Burnham,  Inc.,  294  Washington  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED 
BOOKS, 


THE  BOOK  CORNER, 


TO  PURCHASE 

old  or  new,  large  or  small  libraries  of  books. 
Autograph  Letters,  Stamps,  etc.,  purchased 
for  cash.  Will  call  at  your  residence  and  remove  mircnaso  free  of 
charge.  When  writing  please  state  quantity  of  Books. 

Catalogue  of  Book »  Sent  on  Request 

251  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  28th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


WELL  DRAVsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Models  Figured.— Many  readers  wish 
to  buy  patterns  of  the  styles  illustrated  in 
this  department.  These  we  are  unable  to 
furnish,  as  all  the  dresses  illustrated 
are  sketched  from  models  exhibited  in 
New  York  shops.  They  are  shown  be¬ 
cause  they  give  prevailing  ideas  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  trimming,  which  stock  patterns 
do  not  always  supply.  We  are  glad  to 
offer  suggestions  and  ideas  to  those  who 
wish  further  information  in  these  lines. 

Tiie  Useful  Separate  Skirt. — In  the 
first  illustration,  the  accordion  pleated 
skirt  is  separate,  but  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  several  different  costumes.  It  is 
dark  blue  crepe  de  chine,  and  the  simple 
blouse  is  the  same  material  with  white- 
collar  and  cuffs  embroidered  in  old  blue 
silk.  The  broad  folded  girdle  is  of  old 
blue,  button-lioled  along  the  edge  with 
dark  blue.  This  year  long-waisted  ef¬ 
fects  are  in  vogue,  so  that  the  girdle  is 
brought  low.  and  unless  the  wearer  is 
slim  it  is  wise  to  avoid  contrast  in  the 
girdle,  and  to  have  it  of  the  same  color 
as  the  waist  and  skirt.  This  accordion- 
pleated  skirt  forms  an  entirely  different 
costume  when  worn  with  an  overblouse 


J [odels  in  Crepe  de  Chine  and  Prunella 
Cloth 


of  the  same  color.  The  girdle  is  omitted, 
as  the  overblouse  has  a  peplum,  and  is 
worn  over  the  skirt.  This  would  have  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  short,  elbow,  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  length,  and  a  round  or  square  neck. 
Such  overblouses  are  usually  quite  lav¬ 
ishly  embroidered  in  wool,  beads  or  silk. 
Some  new  costumes  seen  recently  were 
called  “overblouse  dresses,*’  and  consisted 
of  a  skirt  with  a  silk  waist  lining,  and  a 
transparent  overblouse  which  was  merely 
attached  to  the  lining  at  the  neck,  so  that 
it  could  lx1  easily  removed,  and  another 
substituted.  The  skirts  thus  used  are 
of  crepe  de  chine,  crepe  Georgette,  silk 
jersey  and  fine  serge.  Among  favored 
color  combinations  are  bronze  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  peacock  blue  and  coral,  rein¬ 
deer  or  field  mouse  with  old  blue  and  rose, 
dark  blue  with  old  blue  aud  rose,  and 
black  aud  white. 

Blue  and  Gold. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  very  plain  gown  of  mid¬ 
night  blue  prunella  trimmed  with  heavy 
gold  embroidery.  The  square  neck,  bell 
sleeves  and  tablier,  which  is  used  in  both 
back  and  front  are  bound  with  black  silk 
braid  :  the  square  gold  embroidery  is  re¬ 
peated  on  the  peplum,  in  the  back  and  on 
the  sleeves.  This  trimming  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  passementerie,  but  is  worked  on  the 
*  material.  Metal  embroidery  is  used  a 
great  deal  on  dark  cloth  gowns.  We  see 
some  of  the  prevailing  dark  blue  embroid¬ 
ered  in  red  and  gold  like  the  elaborate 
costumes  of  the  Balkan  countries.  These 
embroideries  often  give  the  outline  of  an 
Eton  jacket  or  bolero. 

Juvenile  Styles. — The  second  illus¬ 
tration  gives  three  very  pretty  Summer 
frocks  for  Miss  Six-to-twelve.  The  one 
shown  at  the  left  was  line  white  linen,  a 
plain  skirt  and  short  Russian  blouse.  The 
peplum  was  rounded  away  at  each  side, 
and  was  lined  with  pale  green,  which 
showed  at  the  edges.  In  the  front  a  sep¬ 
arate  section  of  the  peplum  was  folded 
over  the  girdle,  so  as  to  show  a  semi-cir¬ 
cular  portion  of  the  green  lining.  The 
short  sleeves,  round  neck,  aud  closing  of 
the  blouse  were  finished  with  simple  em¬ 
broidery,  formed  by  couching  on  three 
strands  of  heavy  cable  embroidery  cot¬ 
ton,  and  working  over  this  ladders  of  pale 
green.  This  dress  would  make  up  very 
prettily  in  brown  trimmed  with  yellow, 
or  blue  with  rose. 

Blue  and  Yellow. — The  frock  in  the 
center  was  dark  blue  trimmed  with 
bands  of  yellow  linen.  The  deep  oval 
nock  was  filled  in  with  a  shirred  tucker 


of  white  organdie.  There  was  no  belt 
but  where  the  skirt  and  waist  were 
seamed  together  there  was  a  double  row 
of  yellow  cross-stitch  in  heavy  thread. 
This  is  a  very  simple  frock,  but  unusu¬ 
ally  pretty. 

Pink  Linen. — The  frock  at  the  right  is 
pink  linen  with  a  deep  round  collar,  white 
embroidered  in  light,  green.  The  waist, 
which  is  long,  is  cut  up  in  a  battlement 
at  both  back  and  front.  Five  little  green 
balls,  crocheted,  and  hanging  from  cords 
furnish  the  only  trimming.  We  should 
prefer  the  balls  of  white,  for  green  is  an 
uncertain  color  to  launder,  but  it  gave 
a  very  pretty  effect  in  this  case.  This 
hall  trimming  is  seen  on  mauy  children’s 
dresses. 

Wash  Dresses. — We  have  been  notic¬ 
ing  some  very  attractive  wash  dresses  in 
gingham  and  organdie.  One  style  seen 
was  check  tissue  gingham — -green  and 
white,  heliotrope  or  blue.  The  skirt  had 
a  bias  band  about-  15  inches  broad  put 
on  around  the  hips  to  give  a  panier  ef¬ 
fect,  the  bell  sleeves  were  finished  with 
turn-back  cuffs  of  white  organdie,  and 
there  was  a  tucked  vestee  of  organdie 
with  a  white  collar  finishing  the  square 
neck.  Skirts  of  such  dresses  are  often 
trimmed  with  wide  tucks.  Sometimes 
the  waist  is  made  with  a  bolero  jacket 
effect,  both  the  bolero  and  the  Eton  coat 
being  much  in  favor.  In  thin  wash  goods 
ruffled  skirts  extending  at  the  hips  in 
hoop-skirt  fashion  are  much  in  vogue. 
The  fichu  is  a  frequent  waist  finish,  and 
many  of  the  swiss  and  organdie  dresses 
have  a  fichu  brought  quite  high  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  crossed  in  front,  and 
the  long  ends  brought  around  and  tied 
like  a  sash  in  the  back.  The  tie-around 
bodice  is  also  much  favored  in  taffeta.  An 
exceeding  useful  dress  is  a  taffeta  made 
with  an  accordion-pleated  skirt  and  a 
tie-around  bodice  with  white  organdie 
collar  and  cuffs.  If  the  skirt  and  bodice 
are  made  separate,  the  dress  may  be 
varied  by  a  slip-on  overblouse  of  the 
same  color  to  be  worn  with  this  skirt.  The 
overblouse  may  be  of  chiffon  or  Georgette, 
beaded  or  embroidered,  and  with  the 
pleated  skirt  it  makes  a  dressy  little 
frock. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — One  of  the 
Spring  materials  noted  was  wool  gren¬ 
adine.  a  wool  fabric  woven  in  a  fine 
mesh.  The  models  noted  were  accordion 
pleated  dresses  embroidered  in  silk  or  tin¬ 
sel  thread. 

A  young  girl’s  frock  of  black  taffeta 
had  a  plain  skirt  wide  at  the  hips,  and  a 
little  jacket  bodice  with  short  _  sleeves. 
The  bodice  and  front  of  skirt  were 
trimmed  with  bars  of  fluted  jade  green 
ribbon. 

I, ace  frocks  include  dyed  laces  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors. 

Striped  silks  made  up  with  horizontal 
stripes  were  seen  in  young  women's 
dresses.  They  had  wide  panier  hips  and 
short  sleeves. 

New  skirts  in  stripes  and  plaids  show 
many  vivid  colors.  There  are  attractive 
Romany  stripes  of  vivid  colors  alter¬ 
nating  with  a  plain  stripe  of  tan  or  gray, 
“usually  made  up  in  box  pleats  with  the 
plain  color  outside,  so  that  the  gay  stripes 
underneath  show  when  the  wearer  moves. 


Three  Suggestions  for  Juvenile  Wash 
Dresses 


Among  handkerchief  linen  blouse.-  are 
some  girlish  models  having  a  round  col¬ 
iarless  neck  and  short  sleeves.  From  il¬ 
lustrations  displayed  one  would  imagine 
that  all  the  new  blouses  had  very  short 
sleeves,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  any¬ 
one  who  likes  a  full-length  sleeve  can  find 
it  in  desirable  models. 

One  of  the  new  colors  shown  is  a  warm 
light,  brown,  neither  khaki  nor  cafe  ail 
la  it,  but  with  a  more  golden  tone.  It  is 
especially  pretty  in  taffeta. 

Separate  coats  of  tweed,  hoi i via.  home¬ 
spun  or  polo  cloth  arc  a  popular  Spring 
feature.  Most  popular  of  all  colors  is  a 
warm  almond  shade,  but  various  shades 
of  gray,  sand  aud  khaki  are  also  popular. 
These  are  “top  coats’’  of  the  English 
model,  with  large  patch  pockets,  belts, 
and  plain  horn  buttons.  They  are  very 
useful,  looking  smart  over  a  one-piece 
dress,  or  a  Summer  frock,  aud  hold  the 
useful  place  of  the  old-time  covert  coat. 
Prices  vary  from  just  under  $30  to  $100 
or  more.  These  coats  are  especially  use¬ 
ful  to  a  woman  or  girl  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  for  walking  or  driving.  Such  a  coat, 
worn  with  a  plaid  or  plain  separate  skirt 
and  smart  blouse  makes  a  very  attractive 
costume. 
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hOkn  tfieDodoi 

IsHtrAicas/ 

When  the  doctor  is  ten 
or  twenty  miles  away,  it’s 
a  mighty  comforting  feel¬ 
ing  to  know  you’ve  got  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy  in 
the  house. 

For  first  aid  in  many  ill¬ 
nesses— for  relief  from  colds, 
congestions, achesand  pains 
—Musterole  is  uncommonly 
effective. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster — gives  quicker  re¬ 
lief,  and  there’s  no  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

Just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean, 
white  ointment  on  the  aching  or 
congested  spot.  Almost  instantly 
you  feel  a  pleasant  warm  tingle, 
then  in  a  moment  or  two  a  sooth¬ 
ing,  delightful  coolness;  but  way 
down  deep  underneath  the  cool¬ 
ness,  good  old  Musterole  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  dis¬ 
perses  congestion  and  sends  the 
pain  away. 

Musterole  Is  made  with  oil  cf 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
sore  throat,  croup,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  sore  or  strained  muscles, 
and  chilblains. 


Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2. SO. 


The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  Ol  fin 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

7o  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  with  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywher®. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 


Coat  or  Blouse 


“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye ”  Color  Card. 

GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

TWELVE  WEEKS’  COURSE  (APRIL  6-JUNE  26) 

i!}.rNL,.ORIcUi:ruRE.  VEGETABLE  GAR¬ 
DENING.  FRUIT  GROWING.  POULTRY. 

BEES  and  allied  subjects. 

SUMMER  COURSE.  Aug.  2nd— Aug.  28ih 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AMBLER,  PA. 

(18  Miles  From  Philadelphia) 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE.  Director 


Vie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Coffee  from  Old  Shoes 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  sent  us  the 
following  advertisement,  taken  from  a 
local  paper,  as  indicating  something  new 
in  food  production  : 

“CASH  paid  for  second-hand  clothes . 
hoots  and  shoes;  hoots  and  shoes  must 
he  worn  h y  healthy  people  only,  as  they  • 
are  (/round  into  coffee;  old  carpets  and 
mats  for  sale,  four  nice  cloaks  and  sacks 
|  and  a  lot  of  women’s  clothes.  Jack  screws 
|  to  let,  all  sizes.” 

We  never  heard  of  that  before.  Coffee 
made  of  old  shoes  certainly  should  be 
soul-inspiring.  We  have  tasted  some 
samples  of  railroad  coffee  that  really  did 
seem  to  tan  the  throat  and  stomach. 
Drinking  the  ground  shoe  leather  worn 
by  healthy  persons  might  be  good  for  those 
who  are  called  “kickers”  by  nature,  but 
it  is  going  a  long  way  from  the  reputed 
origin  of  coffee  as  given  in  Johnston’s 
“Chemistry  of  Common  Life” : 

In  antique  days  a  poor  dervish,  who 
lived  in  a  valley  of  Arabia  Felix,  ob¬ 
served  a  strange  hilarity  in  his  goats  on 
their  return  home  every  evening.  To 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  he  watched 
them  during  the  day.  and  observed  that 
they  eagerly  devoured  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  a  tree  which  hitherto  he  had  dis¬ 
regarded. 

lie  tried  the  effect  of  this  food  on  him¬ 
self.  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state 
of  exultation  that  his  neighbors  accused 
him  of  having  drunk  of  the  forbidden 
wine. 

But  he  revealed  to  them  his  discovery, 
and  they  at  once  agreed  that  Allah  had 
sent  the  coffee  plant  to  the  faithful  as  a 
substitute  for  the  wine. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  this  re¬ 
markable  business  we  wrote  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  calls  for  the  shoes  and  received 
this  very  uaive  reply. 

The  best  of  the  shoes  are  sold  to  the 
shoemakers  to  be  repaired  for  wear.  The 
poorest  are  cut  up  for  patches.  The 
coffee  part  was  a  joke. 

Thus  it  was  only  a  shrewd  advertising 
scheme.  Probably  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  would  sell  shoes  for  coffee¬ 
making  when  they  would  not  think  of 
saving  them  for  cobbling.  We  see,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  old  shoes  go ! 


Women  and  Overalls 

During  the  years  The  It.  N.-Y.  has 
been  in  our  home  there  have  been  many 
problems  discussed  in  its  pages,  but  as 
yet  I  have  not  seen  this  subject  on  the 
floor,  viz.,  the  women  and  overalls.  I 
would  like,  through  your  paces,  to  get  the 
opinions  of  our  fellow-readers  on  this 
question.  Personally,  I  am  for  them 
strongly  .and  have  been  a  user  of  women’s 
overalls  for  over  six  years  steady.  I 
don’t  know  what  I  would  do  without 
them.  The  freedom  from  skirts  “slop¬ 
ping”  around  one’s  legs  makes  all  work 
so  much  easier.  In  the  chicken-house, 
in  the  garden  and  for  housework  they  are 
really  invaluable.  They  are  especially 
practical  and  warm  in  Winter,  and  also 
in  a  lighter  weight,  cool  for  Summer  work. 
As  all  farm  women  have  many  chores  to 
do  outside  the  housework,  think  what  a 
boon  to  have  on  a  garment  where  perfect 
freedom  of  movement  is  possible.  And 
they  save  washing,  too  ! 

Of  course,  many  people  have  very  firm 
prejudices  against  a  woman  wearing 
“pants,”  as  I  have  felt  during  the  years 
I  have  used  them.  The  world  couldn't 
get  along  without  criticism,  so  why  let 
that  stop  us  from  trying  a  new  "labor- 
saving  device”?  Now  that  I  have  stated 
my  experience  with  overalls  for  women, 
let  somebody  speak  up  and  tell  their  ex¬ 
periences,  too,  and  air  their  opinions. 

G.  A.  E.  E. 

There  we.  have  the  argument  for  the 
affirmative  stated  dearly  and  from  experi¬ 
ence.  We  had  a  short  discussion  of  this 
several  years  ago.  If  women  are  to  do 
outside  work,  let  them  dress  for  it  as  they 
please.  Can  anyone  put  up  a  practical 
argument  against  overalls? 

— 

Curing  a  Gun-shy  Dog 

On  page  500  It.  B.  S.  wants  a  cure  for 
gun-shy  dog.  I  have  had  several  young 
dogs  that  were  mishandled  when  puppies, 
and  gun-shy.  I  take  a  strong  cord  20 
feet  in  length,  tie  one  end  to  dog’s  col¬ 
lar.  the  other  end  to  myself,  (’boosing 
an  open  road  in  the  woods,  pull  up  and 
shoot;  nay  no  attention  to  the  dog  un¬ 
til  he  has  stopped  struggling,  then  pet 
and  let  him  smell  the  shell  just  shot. 
Walk  on  and  repeat  until  you  have  used 
as  many  shells  as  you  can  afford;  25  is 
niv  limit.  If  the  shells  are  loaded  at 
home  as  black  powder  blanks  the  cost 
is  nominal.  A  .22  calibre  fired  at  feed¬ 
ing  time  will  accustom  him  to  the  re¬ 
port  at  a  time  when  he  does  not  care 
to  leave.  o.  E.  rounds. 

New  York. 


“So  you  really  think  your  memory  is 
improving  under  treatment.  You  remem¬ 
ber  tilings  now.  then?”  “Well,  not  ex¬ 
actly,  but  I  have  progressed  so  far  that 
I  can  frequently  remember  that  I  have 
forgotten  something  if  I  could  only  re¬ 
member  what  it  is.” — Credit  Lost 


tiSgs: 


It  makes  no  difference 
what  fuel  you  bum 

The  patented  non-clinker  grate  and 
the  scientifically  designed  flues  of  the 
New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  will  burn 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  hard  or 
soft  coal,  coke,  wood  or  gas.  The 
hot-blast  frameless  feed  door  sup¬ 
plies  a  stream  of  hot  air  which  plays 
over  the  surface  of  the  fire  and  burns 
the  rich  gases  and  smoke  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  New- 
Idea  construction  makes  possible  the 
greatest  economy  in  heating.  This 
means  saving  money  for  you. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about  ” 

The  big  gas  and  dust-tight  register  al¬ 
lows  only  clean,  dustless  warm  air  to 
pass  up  into  the  house,  keeping  every 
room  comfortable  whatever  the  outside 
temperature. 

The  big  water  pan  keeps  the  air  moist 
and  healthful,  just  as  a  lake  tempers 
the  summer  sun. 

There  are  many  advantages 

There  are  so  many  advantages  of  the  New-Idea 
construction  you  should  send  for  catalog  and 
learn  about  them  before  making  your  decision. 
Ask  our  dealer  to  show  you  the  binding  money- 
back  written  guarantee  that  goes  with  every  New- 
Idea.  Everything  is  down  in  black  and  white. 
You  take  no  one’s  word — no  risk.  You  could 
not  have  a  stronger  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

\\  rite  for  catalog  and  name  of  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood.  Do  it  now  and  don’t  deprive 
yourself  longer  of  the  comforts  of  heating  econo¬ 
my  the  New-Idea  will  bring  to  your  home. 
Expert  advice  on  your  heating  Droblems,  free. 


UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  No.  50  Utica,  N.Y. 

.Also  Manufacturers  of  " Superior'' 
Warm  Air  Furnaces  and  Imperial'' 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


How  much  do  you  earn? 

Make  more  money  in  your  spare  time  sel¬ 
ling  the  New-Idea  Pipetess  Furnace  in 
your  neighborhood.  You  can  easily  turn 
idle  hours  into  dollars  while  helping  your 
neighbors  lo  have  more  comfortable  homes, 
lye  offer  exclusive  territory  to  the  right 
men.  IV rite  us  for  full  details  of  our  propo¬ 
sition  to  agents. 


Excellent  proposition  for  the  right 
kind  of  hardware  dealers,  im¬ 
plement  dealers,  etc.,  etc. 
New-Idea  dealers  are" making 
good"  everywhere. 

>1 
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PennyWise — Pound  Foolish 

Separator  Buying 

Many  buyers  of  cream  separators  are 
tempted  to  save  $  1 0  or  $  1 5  in  first  cost 
by  buying  some  “cheaper"  machine  than 
a  De  Laval. 

In  practically  every  case 
such  buyers  lose  from  10 
to  50  cents  a  day  through 
the  use  of  an  inferior 
separator. 

That  means  from 
$36.50  to  $182.50  a  year 


Twice  a  Day—Every  Day  in  the  Year 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  cream  separator 
saves  or  wastes  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  and  in  time 
and  labor,  twice-a-day  every  day  in  the  year. 

Moreover,  a  De  Laval  Separator  last  twice  as  long  on  the 
average  as  other  separators.  There  are  De  Laval  farm  sepa¬ 
rators  now  28  years  in  use. 

The  best  may  not  be  cheapest  in  everything  but  it  surely 
is  in  cream  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

More  than  50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


— and  not  only  for  the  first 
year  but  for  every  year  the 
separator  continues  in  use. 


SWINE 

BERKSHIRES 

BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

Blue  Bludcd  Under  Red  Top  Delaware,  N.  J. 

SMITHSON  HERD  B*ks 

20  FligTx  Cltiss  Brood  Sows 

Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 

Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Yonng  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  U.  H •  LUCKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars.  Big,  Typoy  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  sired  bv  FPOf'-HAi 

^  ^  C  You,‘S  Pigs.  Bred  Sows 
oLt”  E  &  W  and  Service  Boars 

» 

MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

EWACRE  FARM,  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

LAST  SCHODACK.  RENS.  CO.,  N.  V. 

Mail  10c  stamps  for  book  "How  to  Raise  Hoos.”  Visit 
our  Farms. .Eufield,  Coun. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  4  to  E.  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg:.,  N.  Y. 


Pawling  Manor  Farms  Duroc  Boars 

for  sale  to  avoid  inbreeding.  Grand  Golden  Model 
and  Kinderkook  Pilot  strains.  Prize  winners— 
inoculated.  STAATSBURG,  N K XV  YORK 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC? 

Closely  selected  always.  We  ship  them  if  they  sati 
fy  us.  You  keep  them  if  they  satisfy  you.  New  crop 
boon.  For  particulars  write  ROY  MeVAUGH,  .Mgr.,  Kitideihook,  N.Y 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES.  Orders  for  April  pigs  now  being 
booked.  Selected  dams  and  sired  by  Patmoor  Rival. 
Fall  litters  f rom  I  hese  sows  and  sire  were  especially  good. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Salisfaction  or  no  sole.  One  boarres.lv 
for  service  and  one  fall  boar  for  sale.  Palaioor  Firms,  Harlfield,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-A  Registered  Berkshire  S0WT,I^.,>ie‘ 

Miss  Rival  3rd,  No.  258U03,  a  fine  animal  2  yrs.  old 
in  June  and  an  excellent  breeder  and  mother.  For 
particulars  address  WINDY  KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 


Shadow  Lane  BERKSHIRES  March {41  “S 

$20  each,  registered.  SHADOW  Lank  Farm,  Lumber  t’lt.T.  r». 


3F»oland-Ohina  PICS 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Big-Bob  and  the  Disher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.  K.VO.V,  Vox  SO.  Danbury.  Connecticut 


TAMWORTHaJHAMPslfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  West  view  Stock  Farm 

K,  1  \Y  Snnton-Salem,  N.  C. 


Berks  h  i  res  *»•  * 


size. 


-  -  to  $20  ;  unreg..  $s  to  $12,  according  . 
Unusual  values.  CLOYF.UDAI.E,  FA  It  51,  Charlotte  VI 


For  Sale-50  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires 

Pigs  six  weeks  old  @  $6  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  hn.short,  Pa. 


CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  aud 
d  <  Jilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Ilis  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSPli,  Mirblcdile.  Conn. 


FOH'ULK.  ltcg.  Berkshire  Sow.  Bred  for  April  far¬ 
row.  Mrs.  S.  C.  FRENCH  or  EDITH  FRBKCH,  Westwood,  Most. 


For  Sale-20  Extra  Nice  Gilts  Jersey* 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kindyouiike.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fradonia,  Pa. 


Lancaster  Herd  of  O.  I.  C.  *s 

offers  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  breeding  and  Qual¬ 
ity  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  LANCASTER  0. 1.  C.  FARM,  R.  I,  8o<  144,  Loncootcr,  Po. 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR 

One  year  old.  Will  sell  for  $50. 

GUS  HOEHNE  -  GREELEY,  l’A. 


Buy  a  Good  CHES  TER  WHITE 

Young  boars  and  gilts  (not  registered)  at  S20  each. 
One  large  bred  sow,  J70.  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  l  eg. 
boar,  S45  each.  Brandretli  Lake  Farm,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites 

and  one  bred  sow. 


mid  O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  $».  $10,  $12 
each,  prepaid.  One  sow  and  U  pigs 
Address  GEO  f.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3.  Newville,  Pa. 


|  SWINE 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITEPIGS 

!  Heady  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
j  sows.  Pair  and  trio  net  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL,  Heinelton,  N  Y. 


Chester  Whites 

Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis.  New  Yo 


For  Sa  le-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
II.  Daneahower,  Mgr..  Penllyn,  l*a.  II.  K.  Drayton,  Prop. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.V  Extra  nice  pigs.  $12  each,  with  papers. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  It.  HILL,  Srm-ca  l  ull,,  N.  T. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  PigsK 

kind,  ready  to  ship  April:  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  at  six  weeks 
old.  Price,  $1 2  each.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski.  N  Y. 


ForSale-Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boars 

The  big,  growthy  bind.  Defender  Breeding.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  $50  to  $75.  1'ocoNo  D.viky  Farsi,  Preserve,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Service  Boars 

125-lb.  Pigs  by  Gerstdale  Sharpnal  320753.  Cholera 
Immune.  Prices  reasonable.  FRANK  BARTON,  Pine  Plaint,  N.Y 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Registering  Unrecorded  Calves 

I  have  two  registered  Holstein,  heifers 
that  ran  in  the  pasture  with  two  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bulls.  They  have  calves, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  bull  is  the  sire. 
Is  there  any  way  to  get  the  calves  regis¬ 
tered?  J.  C.G. 

Maine. 

In  the  case  which  .T.  .T.  G.  mentions, 
where  two  bulls  run  at  large  with  these 
females,  it  would  be  impossible  to  record 
the  resulting  calves  unless  he  had  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  of  which  bull  was  the 
sire.  F.  L.  HOUGHTON, 

Sec’y  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n. 


Curing  a  Self-sucking  Cow 

On  page  397  L.  G..  New  Jersey,  wants 
a  remedy  for  sucking  cow.  I  have  used 
a  round  stick  of  wood  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long 
with  a  staple  5  or  6  in.  long  for  a  sur¬ 
cingle  around  her  back,  to  pass  through 
with  a  snap  on  tlie  small  end  to  fasten 
to  head  halter.  The  pole  goes  between 
her  fore  legs.  While  a  cow  has  this  on 
it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  reach 
teats.  The  staple  should  he  long  enough 
to  allow  some  sliding  motion. 

Woodstown,  N.  J.  w.  II.  M. 

If  L.  G.  of  New  Jersey  will  get  a  bull 
ring  and  put  in  cow’s  nose,  and  get  three 
harness  rings,  one  about  3  in.  in  diameter 
and  two  2*4  in.  in  diameter,  the  large 
one  between  the  smaller  one  on  the  bull 
ring,  I  think  he  will  get  the  milk  instead 
of  the  cow  getting  it.  I  have  never 
known  this  l’emedy  to  fail.  g.  g,  p. 

Virginia. 

On  page  397  L.  G.,  New  Jersey,  wants 
to  know  how  to  stop  a  cow  from  sucking 
herself.  He  can  get  at  the  hardware 
store  a  lip  hanger  or  calf  weaner.  its  they 
call  it.  It  clamps  in  the  nose  like  a  bull 
ring  and  hangs  down  over  the  nose.  Tt 
will  cure  any  case  without  injury  to  the 
cow.  and  very  little  inconvenience  to  the 
animal.  c.  H.  M. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Destroying  Lice  on  Swine 

Here  is  a  method  for  destroying  lice  on 
swi no.  This  tip  should  be  more  than  the 
dollar  to  any  reader  of  Tiik  It.  N.-Y. 
who  raises  swine.  Take  by  measure  one- 
third  common  coal  oil  and  two-thirds 
skimmed  separator  milk :  mix  together 
These  make  an  emulsion  so  they  mix  to¬ 
gether  well.  The  oil  in  the  milk  does  the 
rest.  a.  s. 

Sabina.  O. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week.  Orono,  Maine,  March 
22-26. 

Foresters’  Week.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
April  12-19. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association.  Chicago.  Ill., 
Wednesday.  June  9.  The  second  annual 
national  sale  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  same  on  Thursday.  June  10. 

Fastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  Pa..  June  2S. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Cornell  Fair,  Cornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  30-31— Holsteins.  ’The  1920 
sale,  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  managers, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

April  2 — Holsteins.  Dispersal  and 
consignment  sale,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

April  7 — Holsteins.  Minnesota  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  annual  sale,  Savage, 
Minn. 

Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  sale, 
Albany,  X.  Y..  April  20. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale,  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorpli,  Spencer,  Mass.,  sales  manager. 

June  10.  Ayrshires.  Second  National 
Ayrshire  sale.  Chicago.  Ill. ;  Arthur  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  treasurer. 


A  clergyman  about  to  enter  a  ’bus,  no¬ 
ticed  a  gentleman  seated  in  the  corner 
who  had  celebrated  peace  rather  too  well. 
"Do  you  allow  drunkards  in  your  ’bus?” 
he  asked  the  conductor.  “Well,  not  as  a 
rule,”  said  the  conductor,  “but  slip  in 
quietly.” — London  Tid-Bits. 


BERKSHIRES 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  f>izc  and  stntch  that  have  been  bred 
for  size  and  prolificacy  for  twenty  years.  Gilts  bred 
for  April  and  May  larrow  Sold  out  of  Kilts  bred  for  I 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
19111  boars. 

H  C  &  H.  B.  HARPENOING.  BOX  15.  DUNDEE.  N.Y 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extrafnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


The  kind  that  produce  size  and  turn  food 
into  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen 
type  for  progressive  breeders  who  require 
size,  good  form  and  quick  development. 
We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and  best 
herd  of  ICpochals  in  the  East.  We  offer 

20  Young  Sows 

bred  to  farrow  In  May  and  June  (Sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  all  sold),  and  a  Fall 
Boar  not  related  to  the  sow  or  the  litter  she 
carries.  Price  $150  delivered.  Bred  sow 
without  the  boar  for  $125  delivered.  Fall 
pigs  $35.00  to  $50.00  each.  Spring  pig..  $25.00 
to  $30.00  each,  delivered.  Two  full  age 
Service  Boars,  price  $100  and  $125  each, 
delivered.  All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred 
‘  purchaser.  Express  prepaid  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Flintstone  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pig* 
and  bred  sows. 

Fiinistone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Laurelton  Farms 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Forsale  atan  attractive  price. 

Ten  Daughters  of 

HIGHWOOD  MODEL  80th 

256660 

Due  to  Farrow  in  May. 

Also  Four  Service  Boars 
by  the  same  Sire. 

1AURELT0N  FARMS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
*  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL.  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rT'H<S  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
I  efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
c&HE  CHAMPIOZAC  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 
{Boars,  Qills  and  Fall  Figs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jatuncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


BLACKFRIAR  FARMS 

Francis  C.  Dale 

FANCY  BERKHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  for  Size  and  Type 
STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Cold  Spring  New  York  Putnam  County 
HERD  BOARS 

Lord  Mastodon  and  8  Emblems  Lee  3rd 
245560  others  253914 

SPECIAL 

A  promising  son  of  Highwood  Model  95th.  farrowed  Aug.  1919  $.>H 
Spring  Pig»  (12  weeks)  each  $15;  per  pair,  $25 

Reg.  Berkshires 

Epochal,  Superior,  Superb  Emblem  and  Lord  Pre¬ 
mier  a  Successor  blood.  Booking  orders  for  wean* 
liiitf  Pipfs.  Write  your  want s.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
Finger  Lake's  Berkshire  Farm.  Trumansburfc.  N  Y. 

DELKENDO  HERD 

„  „  ..  8,0  TVPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

JJerd  Boar-  Ben  .lones  358189.  First  at  Dolawars, 
LIU.  My  first  sows  to  farrow,  2  sow,  and  2  gilt*, 
farrowed  40  pigs.  My  herd  is  prolific.  Can  fill  any 
order.  Everything  cholera  immune  Write  for 
prices  and  breeding.  All  stoelt  guaranteed  a,  repre¬ 
sented  aud  satisfactory,  j.  E.WAY.  Prop.,  Dover.  Del. 


<Ib'  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


National  Bee  Men  Meet 

An  amalgamation  of  the  National  Bee 
Keepers’  Association  with  the  American 
Honey  Producers’  League  was  effected  in 
a  session  at  Buffalo  on  March  10-11, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  .con¬ 
cerned.  The  national  association  has 
long  tried  to  bring  honey  producers  to¬ 
gether  as  regards  the  distribution  of 
honey,  but  after  making  a  dozen  efforts 
has  concluded  to  turn  the  task  over  to 
another  concern.  The  idea  is  that  the 
honey  market  is  kept  too  local  in  its 
operations,  with  the  result  that  while 
some  big  consuming  centers  are  bare  of 
it,  others  are  so  overstocked  that  prices 
go  to  pieces.  It  is  reported  by  a  member 
of  the  association  that  Buffalo  jobbers 
and  grocers  now  have  a  big  supply,  and 
the  market  is  sagging  badly.  The  new 
league  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  and  has  at  its  head  Guy  Le  Stour- 
geon  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Texas  association.  The 
president  of  the  national  association.  B. 
F.  Kindig.  came  out  in  favor  of  the 
merging  of  the  two.  Considerable  en¬ 
couragement  has  been  given  by  the  affili¬ 
ation  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  Texas.  California,  New  York, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Mexico.  A  per¬ 
manent  secretary,  to  be  selected  by  the 
board,  will  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work,  done  mostly  by  mail  and  wire,  of 
sizing  up  the  condition  of  the  various 
market  centers  and  notifying  the  members 
where  the  demand  is  best. 

There  were  some  good  addresses  on 
bees  and  honey  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
well  attended.  A  member  from  Iowa 
described  the  business  there,  where  bass¬ 
wood  and  Sweet  clover  are  leading 
sources  of  the  sweet.  ITe  said  that 
Sweet  clover  was  allowed  to  come  about 
to  blossoming  and  then  it  was  pastured 
enough  to  make  the  plants  stool  out,  in 
which  way  they  could,  if  handled  right, 
be  made  to  produce  more  honey  and  seed 
than  if  left  untouched.  A  good  bee 
colony  could  be  made  to  produce  200  lbs. 
of  honey  in  a  season  if  the  Langstroth 
hive  and  modern  caps  were  used.  The 
top  price  brings  now  40  cents  per  lb. 
wholesale  in  Buffalo.  A  big  Iowa  bee 
man  whom  the  speaker  visited  kept  his 
bees  in  a  cave  during  Winter,  which  by 
a  system  of  triplicate  doors  was  held  at. 
a  pleasant,  even  temperature  all  the  time. 

Innuiry  brought  out  the  statement  that 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  bet¬ 
ter  bee  territory  than  any  East  except 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A  keeper 
should  always  find  out  how  many  bees 
are  kept  in  his  territory,  for  it  is  easy 
to  overstock.  .ioiix  w.  Chamberlin. 


Tiie  difficulty  of  finding  a  house  is  not 
exclusively  an  Eastern  problem.  Out  in 
Kansas,  for  instance,  a  native  observed 
a  stranger  looking  around  and  ventured 
to  say  :  “Good  morning,  sir.  House  hunt¬ 
ing?’’  “Yes,”  replied  the  stranger.  "I 
wonder  if  it  could  have  blown  this  far.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


SHEEP 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  S.  MCPHERSON,  SeottavilJe,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  southRToJnanEweS  125 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

POR  sale.  1?  Sheep.  Delaine  and  Southdown.  $16  each. 
1  Worth  Rouse  -  Catskii.l,  New  York 

EnrQ.lo  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 

roroaie  ewes.  Apply  ofhir  farm,  rurebaae,  n.  y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  SlfK 

sale  Thoroughbred  Shropshire  Ram  a'Kmo.vk,iin7y: 

DOGS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  mnledogs  and  brood  matrons;  imps  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 

RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Airedales 

Eight  wks.  old;  eligible  to  registration.  Males.  SIS; 
females,  S10.  VAN  TUYL'S  KENNELS.  Pond  Eddy.  Pa. 

ilrndalo  Pnnnine  Pure  bred,  well  grown,  strong,  vig- 
AireOaier uppies  orons,  active,  healthy  young  dogs 
backed  by  champion  stock.  The  kind  that  will  plenso 
you.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  XV.  Paine,  Medina.  N.Y. 

POLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  I*igs. 
U  Nklson  Bros.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FORI  Scotch  Shepard  (  Du  no  Heady  to  po. 

SALE  1  Scotch  Collie  \  lUpo  !•’.  a.  SWEET,  Smyrna.  N,  Y. 

Reg.  Airedale  Pups  5 iSSSt***  'i-SS 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE.  Two  Thoroughbred  foiled  Cnlowny  Cown, 
with  calves  at  Bide.  Also  1  yearling  heifer.  Price,  .S500, 

r.  O.  B.  R.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Herdsman,  Three  Rivers  Farm,  Dover,  H.  H 

::  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

Auction  of  Registered  Holsteins 

APRIL  3rd,  at  3  P.  M. 

A.  J.  Davis,  -  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.Y, 

For  Sain  ?  ©rundnone  ol  King  Korndyke  Smile  Vole 
woln  if  months  old  ;  from  heavy-producing  A.  |R. 

•  name  Al  individuality,  markings,  size.  Tuberculosis- 
nee  herd.  Prices  reasonable.  C.  1).  IIOI.MKS,  Caaenorln,  N.T. 

READY  FOR  SERVIC1 

Yearling  bull,  sired  by  a  sou  of  King  Lyons  a 
whose  dam  is  a  28-lb.  grandduughter  of  Kina  Sea 
1  ;im  an  A.  R.  ().  4-yr.-old,  backed  by  30-lb.  ancesi 
of  VoMiniin- Pontiac- Lyons  breeding.  Well  grov 
Mostly  white.  Price.  $150.  H.  R.  FOSTER,  Catatonk,  N 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Breeders  and 
Owners  Reap  the  Benefits 

Over  $3.'i0,000  has  been  expended  in  the 
past  ten  years  by  The  IIolstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  in  advertising  the 
merits  of  the  great  “Blaek-and-White” 
breed.  To  the  farmer  who  owns  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  this  far-reaching  publicity 
work  is  a  positive  benefit.  The  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  interest  in  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle  throughout  America  makes  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  values,  and  the  breeder  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  wherever  he  may  be,  reaps 
greater  profits  on  the  rising  market  prices 
of  his  stock. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  way  to  better, 
bigger  and  more  profitable  dairy  cattle 
breeding,  send  today  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-ERIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


======  FOR  SALE  = 

Purebred  Holstein 
Bull  Calves 

AS  FOLLOWS: 

1— SIRE  has  alt  dams  for  three  generations 
Iw.  1  with  oflieial  records  above  30  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days,  except  own  dam  and  one 
great  grand-dam,  each  of  which  have  25-pound 
oflieial  records.  DAM  without  official  record  but 
private  record  showed  production  of  10,488  pounds 
of  milk  last  year  at  age  of  four  years  with 
ordinary  farm  care.  CALF  born  Feb.  20— Color 
largely  black— Straight  back  line  and  tine  indi¬ 
vidual.  Price  Si  25.00  with  papers  and  crated. 

O— SIRE  same  as  No.  1.  DAM  has  official 
111).  L  record  of  20.15 pounds  butter  in  seven  days 
and  produced  7,911  pounds  of  milk  last  year  with 
ordinary  farm  care.  CALF  born  March  10— Color 
largely  black— Straight  hack  line — Large  for  age 
and  line  individual.  Price  with  papers  $1  25.00 
crated.  Photographs  ond  Pedigrees  to  Those  Interested. 

FAIRDF.AL  FARMS,  17  Clarendon  Building.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


ANOTHER  REAL  BARGAIN 

A  Desirable  Thoroughbred  Holstein-Friesian 
Bull  Calf  for  $75.00 

(If  taken  within  5  days  of  this  issue) 

Born  Feb.  1st  1920.  Move  light  than  dark.  Back¬ 
ed  on  every  line  l>y30-lb.  Records. 

Daughters  with 
records  above 

lift*  Sire  By  an  A.  R.  O,  Son  of  Tidy  30  lbs. 


Abbekerk  frlnce  9 

out  of  n  dam  who  combines  the  blood  of 

Lilith  Pauline  He  Kol*’  Count  4 

Be  Kol  Burke  8 

II In  Bam  combines  the  Wood  of 

Paul  Beet  a  Be  Kol  l*t  century  wire  8 

lleiiirerveld  Be  Kol  greatest  site  of 

hie  age  10 

K  Injr  Sejcln  greatest  sire  for  hi*  age  jg 

K  Inc  of  the  PontlncN  greatest  of 

all  circa  2<> 


Price  includes  crating  ond  all  papers 

F.  C.  Biggs  HSerc.°,f„.  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  January  13,  1920 
llis  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of  KING 
LYONS,  out  or  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  KING  SEG1S. 
Ills  dam  is  an  ARO  grand  daughter  of 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

the  $50,000  hull 

A  bargain  at  S>135 

G.  G,  Burlingame.  R.  F.  D.  2  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

80  reg.  heifers,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  10  reg. heifer  calves, 
3  tnos.  old.  18  reg.  bulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  60  reg.  cows.fresh 
and  springers.  60  high  grade 
Holstein  springers,  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  25  high  grade 
heifers,  part  of  them  bred.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  $20  to 
$25  each.  The  SPOT  to  buy  Hoi- 
steins  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  NY 


$75  Hoktlin  Heifer  Calves $ 75 

MALE  CALVES,  $35 

We  specialize  in  large  type.  Big  producers  and  top 
notch  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Will  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H-  Rivenburg,  Prop.,  Munnsillle,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Madog  Lass  Pontiac  King 

No.  277843.  Born  April  10,  1919;  nearly  ready  for 
service:  34  white;  a  good  individual;  dam.  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  l’ontiac  Boon  Lilith  No.  106026,  a  thirty- 
lb.  son  of  King  of  thePontiacs:  grand  dam  an  18.153 
daughter  of  Pietertje  Bartog  Korndyke  No.  86026. 
This  bull  has  been  well  fed,  is  largo  and  handsome. 
Come  and  see  him.  Price,  8135. 
it.  Price  Evans  -  Cassville,  New  York 


ForSale-Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

any  herd.  Making  change  of  breed  our  only  reason 
for  disposal.  Moderate  price  to  an  early  buyer. 
EUGENE  KlFElt,  l’ocantico  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  KM  “.“IS 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Holstein  BuIIhMu'oE 

Syrs.  Old.  $225.  c.  WEHEIt,  K.  I).  3,  Plainfield,  Sf.  J. 


Holitein-Krteslan  llelfer  and  Hall  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  lHll-oc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McGraw,  Csrtlsnd  Co  ,  N.Y 


Wanted— Five  Registered  Young  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

well  bred  and  good  individuals,  for  delivery  after  Mav 
1st.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM.  Andover,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Iloleteln  Heifers  and  a  Yearling  Hull  for  sale. 
Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  New  York 
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te^GUERNSEYSrSs^ 


Products 


All  grade  Guernseys  in  the  Wisconsin  Register  of  Produc¬ 
tion  average  8385  lbs.  milk  and  401.5  lbs.  butter  fat,  test 
4.82<^.  A  Guernsey  bull  transmits  production  and  profit¬ 
ableness  to  his  offspring  from  common  cows.  Grade  Guern¬ 
seys  are  in  great  demand  at  prices  exceeding  by  30%  to  100%  the  price 
of  common  cows.  Send  for  our  free  booklet.  "The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,' 
Box  R45  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2 Yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Chilmark  Farm 

The  Home  of  Great  Sires. 
VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 
■300  will  buy  bull  dropped  J:in.  19,  1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

COHASSET  -  Mass. 


Guernseys 

OF  QUALITY 

A  few  bulls  at  reasonable  prices 
HERD  SIRE; 

WYEBKOOK  ALTAIK 

Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y- 


Spring  Farm  GUERNSEYS  cheneGb°ull  calves 

Sire,  Gov.  II  of  the  Rouettes.  Two  of  the 
Dams  are  on  A.  it.  test.  Also  One  bull  18  mos. 
old.  Sire,  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day.  One  an  11- 
mos.-old  Grandson  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenbnruie. 
Dam  1ms  an  A.  R.  record  of  426  lbs.  fat. 
SPUING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


MAY  ROSE  BULL 

Born  July  13th,  1917.  Trequean  Frank  of  Fretz- 
land.  Sire.  Frank  Rose,  A.  R.  Dam.  Imported 
Trequean  Rose,  A.  R.  Rich  in  May  Rose  blood. 
A  splendid  bnll  to  head  your  herd.  Price,  8400. 
Circloview  Farms.  Solobury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  biprh  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.R. 
dams.  Hons  and  grandsons  of  Florh&m 
Laddie,  a  $5500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  It.  breeding  with  size  and 
eonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Avoid  Inbreeding 

will  sell  Hilda's  Sa  lor  No.  54323 — l1,  yr<.  ,  Id.  Hi  da's; 
Sailor  Boy.  N'o.  41563 — 3L,  yis.  old.  Prize  winner  at 
Trenton  Inter-State  Fair  of  1917.  i  Sons  of  Imp.  Hilda 
III.  of  Spurs  and  imp.  Sailor  of  Long  Menage.  Rich 
in  Gov.  of  Chene  and  Masher's  Sequel  blood. 
HUGH  MURTAGH  -  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvili.f.  Flats,  Chen  ango  Co.,  New  York 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  during o^o?' u! 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstyne.  Kindeuiiook,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

CHARLES  6.  FOSTER,  p.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Reg.  JERSEY  BULL  For  Sale 

12  mos.  old.  Price  $65  delivered  to  any  express  office  in 
New  York  state.  L.  W.  Scofield,  Greenville,  New  York 


ForSale—  Registered  JERSEYS 

Moderate  Prices.  KILSYTH  FARM,  Bos  38.  Huntington,  L.  L,  N  T. 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 
AMERICAN  BLUES.  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  60*  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Avc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B.  Jb  F.  Assn,  of  America,  Inc 


For  Sals 


BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES 

W.  J.  WHEB1.K.  424  Princeton  Rd.,  Fitchburg,  M»>. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns^K 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wishing  lon.ille,  N.  V. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 

~  AYRSHIRES  !T~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


C 


HORSES 


SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

imported  Suffolk  Punch  Stallion  SnJ eonSSi 

4  yrs.  old.  Both  broke  to  work.  W  on  Id  exchange  for 
mules  or  Holsteins.  A  Iso  three  pair  matched  mules. 
Prizewinners.  OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARM,  Phoenix.  N.Y 

Turn  MAT(  HE,>  Perm  Pknnl/o  J  colts.  4,  5  and  6  yrs.  old! 
I  WO  TEA  Ms  OK  rarm  UnUIlKS  uml  the  dam.  Good  r.  1 
cherou  breeding.  LAWRENCE  IIOWAUU,  klnderhook,  K.  V. 


100  Shetland  and  Larger  Ponies 

Colts.  $50  to  $75.  Broken  ponies.  $7  5  to  $150.  Price  list 
for  stamp.  -  F.  B.  STEWART ,  Espyville.  Pe.tn. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-SWISS  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

H  pure  and  better.  $15  and  up.  BRED  DOES  S40  and  up. 
S.J.  SHARPLES,  It.  1).  5.  Norristown,  Fa 


Wanted— Milk  Goats 


High  quality. 

Southview,  Knox,  I’u. 


IRADE  ANGORA.  Maltesse,  Nubian,  Saanen  and  Toggenhurg 
doe  buck  kids  for  sale.  535  and  up.  Runin,  Egg  Hirbar,  R  J. 


i 

Important  to  Advertisers  | 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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“Well  Bom-Half  Raised” 


Half  the  success  in  swine  raising  lies  in  producing  big  litters  of 
strong,  healthy  pigs;  the  other  half  in  raising  the  pigs  to  marketable 
condition.  The  success  of  both  depends  more  on  proper  feeding  than 
on  anything  else. 

For  the  production  of  profitable  litters  a  sow  must  have  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  other  nutrients,  including  the  right  kind  of  mineral 
matter  properly  proportioned  to  develop  the  litter  and  maintain  her 
physical  condition.  If  supplied  with  the  right  feed  sows  will  have 
more  and  stronger  pigs,  will  not  eat  them  at  farrow  and  will  be  in 
condition  to  furnish  milk  to  give  them  a  good  start. 

Growing  Shoats  require  protein,  carbohydrates,  proper  mineral 
matter  and  other  elements  in  easily  digestible  form  to  insure  healthy 
growth  and  strong  body  development.  The  feed  must  furnish  these 
without  being  too  fattening,  for  pigs  will  not  grow  best  when  too  fat. 

Hogs  to  be  fattened  require  a  supply  of  fat  forming  nutrients  in 
easily  digestible  form  to  quickly  fit  them  for  market. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  feed  to  meet  these  different  requirements. 

A  different  feed  must  be  supplied  for  each. 

Meeting  the  need  of  each  particular  food  requirement  is  the  basic 
principle  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  best  feed  expert  obtainable,  a  feed 
is  prepared  to  fit  each  particular  case: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed  to  be  fed  to  Brood  Sows  at  all 
times,  and  to  pigs  until  12  weeks  old. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed  to  be  fed  to  shoats  from  12  weeks 
old  until  8  weeks  before  marketing. 

Tl-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed  to  be  fed  to  hogs  for  8  weeks  prior 
to  marketing. 

With  each  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Swine  Feed  are  feeding  instructions 
and  each  bag  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  if  used  as  intended. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  TI-O-GA  Swine  Feed*.  Book  on  TI-O-GA 
Feed  Service  containing  valuable  information  on  feeding  all  kinds  of 
stock,  free  on  request. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler  . 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 

On  page  258  I  read  formula  for  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  brood  sows.  Is  it  fed  as  slop 
or  dry,  and  would  it  be  as  well  to  use 
meal  in  place  of  shelled  corn?  Our  sows 
vary  in  size  now  from  100  to  235  lbs. 
each.  Would  the  lighter  ones  need  as 
many  pounds  daily  as  the  larger  ones,  as 
|,hey  eat  from  the  same  hopper? 

Maine.  J.  S.  P. 

The  only  concentrates  that  should  he 
fed  to  a  pig  in  dry  form  are  those  sup¬ 
plied  by  means  of  the  self-feeder,  or  per¬ 
haps  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn  that  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  itself.  If  the  pigs  arc  hand-fed, 
the  grain  should  be  mixed  with  water  and 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  approach¬ 
ing  the  consistency  of  buttermilk. 

of  course,  it  is  appropriate  to  feed  the 
sows  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  yet 
this  rule  is  not  always  a  safe  one  to  fol¬ 
low.  Often  the  older  pigs  are  in  a  higher 
condition  and  do  not  require  as  much 
grain  as  some  of  'the  smaller  ones  that 
may  have  been  denied  a  sufficient  amount 
of  grain  to  enable  them  to  grow  ns  rap¬ 
idly  or  to  put  on  as  much  flesh  as  the 
larger  or  older  ones,  if  you  make  it  a 
rule  that  brood  sows  that  are  thin  in 
flesh  at  mating  time  are  given  a  sufficient 
amount  of  grain  during  their  gestation 
period  to  enable  them  to  gaint  a  pound  a 
day  during  this  period,  you  will  find  that 
'  they  will  approach  farrowing  time  in  good 
thrift  and  vigor,  and  that  they  will  yield 
plenty  of  milk  for  the  young  pigs. 

I  would  not  feed  brood  sows  intend  d 
for  breeding  purposes  from  the  self- 
feeder.  They  will  put  on  too  much  flesh 
and  will  be  extravagant  with  the  grain. 
It  is  policy  to  introduce  the  self-feeder 
for  brood  sows  nursing  pigs  after  the 
youngsters  are  three  or  four  weeks  old, 
but  under  no  circumstances  would  I  per¬ 
mit.  the  sows  to  have  access  to  the  free 
choice  system  previous  to  farrowing.  The 
ration  referred  to  as  appearing  on  page 
258  was  intended  to  be  mixed  and  fed  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  slop. 


Feed  for  Pigs 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  answers 
to  inquiries  on  live  stock.  Is  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration  good  for  pigs  seven  weeks  old? 
40  lbs.  wheat  middlings.  40  lbs.  corn  meal, 
50  lbs.  ground  oatss.  20  lbs.  Alfalfa.  I 
feed  this  three  times  a  day.  with  vegetable 
peelings,  except  potato  peelings.  Could  I 
give  them  a  little  digester  tankage  once  a 
day?  Will  green  grass  and  sprouted  oats 
hurt  them?  G.  K.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  pigs  seven 
weeks  old  will  eat  as  much  Alfalfa  as  you 
are  including  in  your  ration  and  give  you 
tl  ■»  most  satisfactory  results.  Alfalfa 
does  very  well  for  mature  animals,  but 
it  is  rather  bulky  and  coarse  for  animals 
as  young  as  seven  or  eight  weeks.  I 
should  prefer  the  following  combination  : 
40  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings,  40  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  50  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  12  lbs.  of 
digester  tankage.  There  would  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  letting  the  pigs  have  access  to 
Alfalfa  racks,  or  the  leaves  could  be 
whipped  off  the  Alfalfa  stalks  and  a 
small  amount  included  in  your  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  The  older  animals,  of  course,  should 
be  wintered  largely  on  Alfalfa  hay  and 
ear  corn,  and  you  need  not  feed  either 
ground  oats  or  wheat  middlings.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  feeding  young 
pigs  at  this  age  such  materials  as  sprouted 
oats  or  green  feed.  It  takes  a  pig  weigh¬ 
ing  from  75  to  100  lbs.  to  make  the  best 
use  of  such  coarse  materials,  and  I  am 
sure  that  their  feeding  value  would  not 
nearly  justify  their  cost  duriug  the  Winter 
months. 


vm. 


The  seme  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (to  be 
fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage,  green* 
fodder  or  low  protein  roughage). 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (to  be 
fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage) 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (to  be 
fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage). 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Fesd  for  Horses.) 


Self-feeders  for  Hogs 

I  have  about  25  hogs  of  various  sizes 
and  I  want  to  install  one  of  the  self- 
feeders  that  you  recommend.  I  have 
plenty  of  corn  and  50  bu.  of  rye.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  will  he  a  good  dry  feed 
for  them,  using  the  rye  and  corn  as  part 
of  the  ration.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
the  mineral  mixture  that  you  recommend. 

Maryland.  J.  B.  l. 

I  take  it  that  the  25  pigs  referred  to 
are  intended  for  market,  and  are  nut  to 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  Under 
such  conditions  the  installation  of  a  self- 
feeder  would  be  the  best  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
this  in  correct  (proportions.  Put  the 
shelled  corn  in  one  hopper,  the  ground  rye 
in  a  second  hopper,  and  the  tankage  in 
the  third  compartment.  Let  the  pigs 
have  free  access  to  these  materials  at  all 
times.  You  will  find  that  the  pigs  will 
prefer  the  corn  and  tankage  to  the  ground 
rye,  and  if  you  find  after  a  trial  that  they 
have  not  taken  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
rye,  such  as  will  enable  you  to  use  up  the 
50  bushels  that  you  have  on  hand,  then 
you  would  be  justified  in  mixing  the  corn 
and  rye  in  equal  proportions  and  placing 
this  mixed  feed  in  one  of  the  hoppers  of 
the  feeder.  A  mineral  mixture  that 
would  give  you  good  results  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  bonemeal,  charcoal,  salt, 
ground  limestone,  rock  phosphate  and  fer¬ 
rous  sulphate. 


WiCans 


SOU  ISO 


iK - n - ; - 7a 

Perfectly  Sanitary 

CAREFULLY  tinned 
and  soldered  smooth. 

No  rivet  holes  or  rough 
edges  to  hold  germs  and  dirt. 

Easy  to  keep  clean.  Only  the 
highest-grade  steel  plate  used. 

Built  true  to  rated  capacity, 
they  save  work  and  time,  fore¬ 
stall  disputes  and  are  a  big 
advantage  in  daily  service. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  60  , 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFC.  CO. 

Makers  of  Sturues  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans  •  - 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

Hew  York  Office  and  Warehouse,  K 
30  Church  Street 


and  Working  Again 


Costs  noth¬ 
ing  for  posi¬ 
tive  evidence. 

For  over  25 
years  Save-Thc- 
Hor<e  has  per' 
mancntly  cured  thouands  of 
so  called  incurable,  stubborn 
cases.  It  is  the  humane  rem¬ 
edy  for  sore.  lame  ami  blemished 
horses.  Sold  with  guarantee  to 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone.  Thoropin,-  or 
Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle.  Hoof  or 
Tendon  disease;  horse  works  too.  96-pae« 
Book.  Sample  Guarantee  and  advice — ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Drujrifistg  Everywhere  sell  Save -The- Horse  with 
GUARANTEE*  or  wc  aend  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid 


$420  Extra  Profit 


GALLOH 


H  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  .says  in 
f  an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
■  him  an  extra  profit  of  $320.  Hundreds  of  Others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 


Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 


Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer. 

44 7 Creamery  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 


muse 


MINERAL,' 
HEAVE?1 


over 


*  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  {jive  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e.  Pittsburg.  <•» 


Fur  Coats  in  Spring 

On  warm  days  you  work  in  your  -idrtsieeves;  do  hot 
expect  your  horses  to  do  good  work  while  covered  with 
long,  heavy  coats  of  hair.  It’s  unwise  to  make  horses 
work  under  the  hot  sun  without  spring  clipping.  A 
Stewart  No.  1  Machine  does  the  work  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  Only  $12.7?.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance 
on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  Ml,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


JhneAicxvrt, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box507S  Cambridge.  NY. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  oil  salary,  to  take  subscript  ions 
for  Uubal  Nkw-Yoi::.::'.i  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties.  N.  V. 

Prefer  men  who  bars  horse  or  auto. 

Addrtsi 


JOHN  G. COOPER.  ;W.  W. state  SC.,  CLEAN.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Str.et  N.w  York  Cltr 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  indictment  charging 
conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Lever  fuel 
control  act  and  the  Federal  criminal  code, 
naming  125  coal  operators  and  miners  as 
defendants,  was  returned  March  11  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury,  which 
has  been  investigating  the  coal  industry 
since  Dec.  17,  1019.  Bond  was  fixed  by 
United  States  District  Judge  A.  B.  An¬ 
derson  at  $10,000  in  some  of  the  cases 
and  at  $5,000  in  others.  The  defendants 
will  be  arraigned  May  4.  Names  of  those 
indicted  will  not  be  made  public  until 
they  are  arrested.  It  is  understood  many 
of  the  violations  charged  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  strike  of  bituminous  miners, 
but  occurred  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  The  indictment,  which  has  IS 
counts,  charges  in  general  that  miners  and 
operators  conspired  to  enhance  the  price 
of  necessaries  by  restricting  distribution, 
limiting  manufacture  and  by  other  means, 
and  by  conspiring  to  commit  offences 
against  the  United  States  as  designed  in 
the  criminal  code.  The  penalty  on  con¬ 
viction  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  many 
iniured  in  a  tornado  which  struck  Melva, 
Taney  County,  Mo.,  March  11.  Three 
men  were  killed  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  the 
tornado  destroying  part  of  a  three-story 
building  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Nevada, 
and  blowing  out  windows  in  the  court¬ 
house.  The  tornado  lasted  only  five  min¬ 
utes. 

Bandits  blew  two  safes  in  the  Weight- 
man  Building,  Philadelphia,  March  12, 
and  escaped  with  bonds  and  securities 
valued  at  $420,000.  of  which  about  $120.- 
000  worth  are  negotiable.  From  the  safe 
in  the  office  of  the  Ocean  County  Electric 
Company,  on  the  seventh  floor,  the  ban¬ 
dits  stole  $808,000  worth  of  six  per  cent 
gold  bonds,  and  from  the  offices  of  the 
Hydro  Electric  Finance  Corporation  they 
obtained'  $112,000  of  the  company’s  six 
per  cent  gold  bonds. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Com¬ 
pany  will  inaugurate  an  air  express  serv¬ 
ice  between  New  York  and  Chicago  as 
soon  as  an  operating  corporation  can  be 
formed.  R.  E.  M.  Cowie,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  declared  March  12  in  an 
address  at  the  National  Aircraft  Show 
in  New  York. 

Confiscation  of  coal  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  fixing  of  prices 
at  which  coal  may  be  sold  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  held  to  be  legal,  in  an  opinion 
rendered  at  Cincinnati,  O..  March  13.  to 
the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  through  A.  Julius  Freiberg  of  this 
city,  their  attorney,  by  former  President 
William  Howard  Taft.  For  some  time 
coal  operators  of  West  Virginia  have  re¬ 
belled  against  the  indiscriminate  seizing 
of  coal  by  railroads  and  the  regional 
boards.  Protests  have  been  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  operators  and  coal  dealers  from 
the  Middle  West. 

Representatives  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
o'-al’s  office  came  to  New  York  from 
Washington  March  15  to  interrogate  Ed¬ 
ward  8.  Kenny,  otherwise  known  as  E. 
8.  Maloney,  formerly  chief  traffic  regu¬ 
lator  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  connection  with  the  Attorney- 
General’s  investigation  into  alleged  tim¬ 
ber  resale  frauds.  Kenny,  or  Maloney, 
who  is  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  prison 
ward  on  charges  connected  with  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  was  questioned  about  a 
transaction  in  which,  it  is  said,  one  con¬ 
cern  was  to  pay  $8,900,000  for  timber 
worth  fully  three  times  that  amount  The 
shipping  board  had  classified  the  timber 
as  “third  class.”  whereas  it  was  actually 
“first  class,”  according  to  the  investiga¬ 
tors.  Kenny  obtained  his  position  just 
after  completing  a  five  years  jail  term  in 
Detroit.  He  is  held  here  on  indictments, 
one  of  which  charges  that  he  tried  to 
swindle  physicians  by  offering  for  sale 
for  $100  each  certain  automobiles  which 
he  represented  as  Government  cars  pro¬ 
cured  by  him  when  the  war  ended. 

OBIT  IT  A  R  Y.— Frederick  William 
Bruggerhoff,  president  of  the  seed  firm  of 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  died  in  New  York 
March  S,  aged  90  years.  Mr.  Bruggerhoff 
had  been  a  man  of  note  in  the  American 
seed  trade  for  many  years.  The  firm  of 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  was  incorporated 
in  1S95  with  him  as  its  president:  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
business  and  associated  in  his  earlier  days 
with  .T.  M.  Thorburn  for  over  50  years. 
Right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
remained  active  in  the  business  and  was 
conversant  with  everything  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  The  Thorburn  &  Co.  business 
has  been  running  in  this  city  since  1802. 
Mr.  Bruggerhoff  was  president  of  the 
V  holesale  Seedsmen’s  League  from  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  until  about  a 
year  ago,  when  he  resigned.  II is  wife 
died  some  years  ago.  He  leaves  one  sou, 
Edward,  and  four  daughters. 

When  Snow  Tied  Up  the  Cars 

The  last  week  in  December,  1919,  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  saw  both  city  and 
county  alive  with  the  ever-increasing 
truck  and  automobile,  which  have  come 
to  be  rightly  recognized  as  an  economic 
necessity.  January,  1920.  inaugurated  a 
decided  and  unexpected  change.  Nature 
apparently  touched  the  button  as  a  signal 


for  the  temporary  retiring  of  all  of  this 
method  of  travel  and  transportation.  The 
autos  and  trucks  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  after  a  few  days  of  indecision 
it  was  discovered  that  there  were  stowed 
away  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places 
enough  sleighs  and  cutters  to  keep  things 
moving  still.  By  one  stroke  of  Nature 
the  country  was  placed  under  conditions 
existing  before  the  advent  of  the  truck 
and  auto,  and  we  seem  to  be  getting  along 
pretty  well  under  these  healthy  conditions. 

When  things  get  to  moving  too  rapidly 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  something  like 
this  occur  to  call  a  halt  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  takfe  note  of  where  we  are 
at,  and  great  as  man  is  and  wonderful  as 
is  the  world’s  progress,  we  still  learn 
that  there  are  forces  of  Nature  to  be 
reckoned  with.  There  has  been  strong 
talk  of  keeping  the  main  roads  through 
the  county  open  to  auto  and  truck  travel 
through  the  Winter  months.  Some  Win¬ 
ters  this  could  possibly  be  done,  but  in 
such  a  Winter  as  the  present  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question.  Results  could 
not  possibly  warrant  the  expense,  and 
again  this  halt  and  change  in  conditions 
is  good  for  what  ails  us  as  a  nation.  We 
are  going  pretty  fast.  We  have  been 
told  that  horses  were  in  light  demand, 
especially  the  lighter  class,  around  1,100 
to  1.200  lbs.,  and  only  the  heavier  class 
would  be  sought.  Present  conditions  in 
both  farm  and  road  work  show  that  there 
is  still  a  large  place  for  the  horse  in  our 
country  conditions.  Horses  of  the  lighter 
class  are  selling  here  this  Spring  at  auc¬ 
tion  around  $200 — more  often  above  this 
figure — while  good  heavy  stock  readily 
brings  $300.  The  good  old  practice  of 
raising  a  few  colts  each  year  has  been 
discontinued,  and  stocks  have  become 
greatly  reduced.  The  advice  of  the  good 
business  man  not  to  give  up  your  present 
job  until  you  are  sure  of  a  better  position 
is  sound.  We  do  not  dare  give  up  the 
horse  or  even  the  old  sleigh  or  cutter  un¬ 
til  we  are  sure  that  there  is  something 
that  will  take  its  place  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  While  the  present  severe  Win¬ 
ter  with  its  heavy  snowfall  has  been  a 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  and 
some  loss,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  accept 
it  right,  it  has  proved  a  lesson  of  value. 
It  will  teach  us  to  more  often  practice 
that  railroad  injunction  “Stop,  look  and 
listen.”  ii.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  guaranteed  inoeulator.  Grown  direct  from  nodules. 
Prices  lowest,  virility  highest.  Impossible  to  prepare 
a  more  highly  bred  or  more  virulent  cultures  if  ten 
times  price  olfered.  Prepared  for  Alfalfa,  Clovers. 
Soys  and  all  legumes. 

1-A.  size  75c,  2-A.  $1.50,  4-A.  $2.25,  6-A.  $3 

For  sale  by  all  leading  seed  houses.  If  not  catalogued 
by  your  seedsman  send  order  direct, 

Send  for  out  Legume  Book  Free 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON,  OHIO 

Largest  Producers  of  Legume  Cultures  in  the  World 


Does  Ter. 
Mens  Wort 


One  Man 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  ice 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels..  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial.  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Term*. 
OTTAWA  MFQ.  CO.,  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


For  Sale-Greenhouse  Plant 

AND  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  BUSINESS 

Four200  ft.  Lord  and  Burnham  houses;  50-ft.  proro¬ 
gating  house,  packing  house,  work  room  ami  bulb 
cellar.  New  concrete  boiler  room.  New  tubular  boil¬ 
er  with  56  ft.  bricK  chimney.  32-acre*.  8-room  re¬ 
modeled  house,  new  concrete  cow  barn,  hog  house, 
etc.  City  water.  Stock  and  tools.  1919  Reo  truck. 
Must  be  sold  at  once.  Sole  Agency. 

T.  D.  FAULKNER.  Harlford-Aetna  Bank  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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double  Cable  Hase 


Jives 


Federal  Black 
'Traf/ik''  Tread 


Jj^EDERALS  give  you  all  the  mileage  you  ordinarily  get  from  tires 
plus  the  many  miles  the  Double-Cable-Base  saves  from  rim-wear 
for  miles  on  the  road . 

Try  these  rim-safe  tires  once  and  you  will  use  them  always. 
Federals  cost  no  more  and  go  farther. 
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|  1 1  IE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  of  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy ,  Wis.  j 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Jji 

Tires ,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  J) 
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Pick  Out  One  Cow  to 
Prove  This  Guarantee 

That’s  the  whole  essence  of  the  Larro  proposition  to  you — 
two  sacks  of  Larro  must  increase  the  yield  of  any  cow  you 
select  or  you  get  your  money  back  at  once. 


This  Guarantee  Has  Stood  Back 
of  Larro  for  Seven  Years 

This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more 
milk  which  has  stood  back  of  Larro  for 
seven  years.  To  the  man  who  is  not  yet 
a  Larro  user  it  is  an  absolute  promise 
of  better  results  from  his  cows  —  to  the 
veteran  Larro  user  it  is  double  assurance 
that  Larro  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning — that  its  quality  will 
never  be  changed. 


See  the  Larro  Dealer 
at  Once 

The  Larro  guarantee  means  just  what 
it  says — you  get  more  milk  or  your 
Money  Back — and  the  Larro  dealer  is 
ready  to  supply  you  at  once.  No  matter 
how  much  milk  your  cows  are  producing 
on  their  present  ration,  Larro  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  them  produce  more.  If 
your  local  dealer  does  not  have  Larro  in 
stock  write  us  for  complete  information. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  608  Larrowe  Building,  Detroit,  U.S.  A. 


Z- . m  B  B  7 

THE  READY  RATION  f  OR  DAIRY  COWS 


DEALERS:  The  Larro  Guarantee 
means  more  milk  for  your  custom¬ 
ers  and  more  sales  for  you.  Ask 
for  proposition. 


“It’s  good  to  know  at  planting  time,”  says  Silas  Low, 
"  that  no  matter  how  big  the  com  crop,  there  won’t  be 
anv  waste  on  my  farm  beeuuse  I’ve  got 

HARDER  SILOS 


“The  shucks  and  stalks  that  so 
often  go  to  waste  go  into  my 
Harder  Silos  and  come  out  title, 
sweet  silage  that  keeps  my  cows 
100%  fit  all  winter.” 

Writ!  for  fne  booklal  on  Silos  and 
the  story  ol  Silos  Low 

HARDER  MFC.  CORF. 

Box  11  Cobelskill  New  York 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoringsystem  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  J.  Frederick,  Md. 


V _ I  I - 

DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable .mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

c.  II-  lkAN A  CO.,  71  Main  St.  West  Lcbuuon,  N.  II. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


tions  for  Rukai,  Nk w- York itit'  in 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


Ohio.  Prefer 
Address 


J.  C.  MULHOLLAND.  General  Delivery,  Columbus, Ohio 
or 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  333  W  30th  Si.  NewYorkCilyl 


from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  stiffest. 
All  wires  same  Bize,  heavily 

galvanized.  1B0  Btyles.  Also 
ates.  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid, 
i  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


Feed  More  Silag 


Turn  more  , 
corn  into  high-priced”  , 
beer  .nd  dairy  products 
with.a  preston 


—the  silo  beautlfu!  that  lasts  for 
ages.  Patented  blocks  with 
notched  ends,  reinforced  with 
twisted  steel.  Most  durable 
tile  construction  known. 
Order  now—  build  your 
silo  before  the  rush 
season • 


~jjSS 

iiV 


Write 
„  for 
Catalog 
and 

Prices 

J»M»  Prestor*Co.,  Dept.  329.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Factories :  Port  Dmlse,  Iowa:  I'lu-loli-wlle,  o.  and  IS 


n/.il,  Indr 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  West  30th  Street  New  York 


A  silo  ought  to  la»t 
a*  long  as  the  barn  it 
is  attached  to. 

— A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction.. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SELOS 

The  new  hip  roof  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber,  dipped  in 
.  creosote  preservative.  Hoop  ; 
arc  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  doors— a  patented  feature. 
The  ladder  Is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted  fingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  blowingover  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  free  literature  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Anjwered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Live  Stock  Management  on  Small  Place 


1.  My  Jersey  cow,  to  calve  second  time 
iu  about  three  months,  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Her  first  calf  was  horn  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  also  looks  good  and  is  a  hearty 
eater.  Am  I  feeding  correctly,  sufficient¬ 
ly  and  economically?  Cow  is  giving  now 
7  to  S  lbs.  milk  per  day.  while  at  first 
she  gave  17  to  19  lbs.  I  am  feeding  the 
cow  3  lbs.  stock  feed  and  Buffalo  gluten. 
5  lbs.  sweet  corn  stover,  stripped  weight, 
mixed  clover  hay.  as  much  as  she  will 
eat,  aboult  (i  lbs.  The  above  morning  and 
night;  noontime,  hay.  The  heifer  re¬ 
ceives  2  lbs.  bran,  1  lb.  gluten.  5  lbs.  hay, 
5  lbs.  corn  stover,  morning  and  night; 
noontime,  liay.  Should  1  keep  up  the 
above  feeding,  which,  according  to  the 
looks  of  tlie  animals,  i-  agreeable,  or 
would  you  suggest  a  change?  2.  Should 
the  feed  be  changed  for  the  cow  during 
the  six  weeks  f  intend  to  have  her  dry? 

3.  As  corn  stover  at-  the  rate  of  5c  per 
bundle  costs  l%e  per  lb.  of  useful  ma¬ 
terial.  is  not  tlic  clover  hay  at  $3  per 
ewt.  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  convenient? 
Could  i  omit  buying  stover  next  year? 

4.  As  I  must  buy  every  pound  of  feed 
and  roughage,  what  would  you  feed  to 
be  the  most  economical  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  flic  best  results?  5.  I  used 
for  my  chickens  last  year  total  of  five 
tons  of  scratch  and  mash,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  eight  tons  this  year.  As  1  can 
grind  my  own  feed  from  tile  whole  grain, 
can  you  block  out  feed  for  cow  and  calf 
(heifer),  as  well  as  chickens,  which  T 
can  buy  in  larger  quantities  and  save  ad¬ 
ditional  costs?  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
each  dollar  saved  is  two  dollars  earned; 
hut  as  such  is  the  cast*,  can  I  save  money 
on  the  feeding?  I  am  paying  K4.10  for 
grain  and  $4.45  for  mash  through  dealer. 
Would  direct  dealing  be  worth  while? 
Iowa  costs  $5. <50.  gluten  $4.  also  through 
a  dealer. 

(>.  I  have  been  building  up  my  ground 
(three  acres)  and  stock  for  the  past  six- 
years.  reinvesting  the  money  earned  by 
the  different  portions,  and  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  apportion  each  so  it  can  he  taken 
care  of  and  keep  busy  one  person  ail  year 
around  (except  picking  time),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  in  returns  practically 
each  week.  My  ambition  is  for  an  in¬ 
come  of  $1.4)00  minimum,  to  be  derived 
as  follows : 


Strawberries  (3.0) H*  qts. ) .  $200 

Raspberries  (3,000  pts.) .  200 

Currants,  grapes  ami  gooseberries  50 

Peaches  and  plums .  150 

Apples  and  pears .  50 

Chickens  and  eggs  (300  chickens)  .  550 


Total  . $1,000 

This  is  based  on  quantity  of  each  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  above-named  sums, 
figuring  only  50  per  cent  of  the  profits 
for  the  past  four  years.  1  will  have  the 
above  amounts  on  the  place  by  this  Fall, 
so  that  next  year  will  return  at  least  $N00 
if  some  one  item  should  fail.  Ho  you 
not  agree  that  $1,000  and  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  grown  for  the  house  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  amount  for  a  small  family? 

7.  Using  chicken  manure  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  bearing  berries,  put¬ 
ting  cow  manure  and  chicken  manure  on 
ground  being  prepared  for  strawberries 
and  planted  to  vegetables  for  one  season, 
do  you  think  I  could  omit  using  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  and  use  only  phosphate 
rock  tn  supplement  the  manure,  ussing  the 
phosphate  on  the  dropping  boards  and 
stable  floor?  Of  course.  I  use  lime  as 
required  on  the  ground  when  planting 
crops,  preferring  it,  hut  this  is  generally 
when  plowing  under  "Id  strawberry  beds 
and  green  manures. 

I  find  my  best  way  to  treat  chicken 
droppings  is  to  heap  same  amongst  the 
other  manure  and  ra kings  all  Winter 
long,  and  in  the  Spring  take  the  mixture 
and  spread  where  required.  Poultry- 
house  floor  is  cleaned  out  and  put  directly 
on  the  raspberries  in  Spring  and  rye  or 
clover  ground  iu  the  Fall.  w.  k. 

Farmingdale,  N  Y. 

1.  If  you  will  feed  your  dry  cow  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  2.0  lbs.  oats,  30  lbs. 
bran.  50  lbs.  corn  and  in  lbs.  gluten  or 
oilmeal.  you  will  find  that  she  will  do  bet¬ 
ter,  and  that  she  will  be  red  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  will  result  from  the  ration 
you  are  now  feeding.  You  could  profit¬ 
ably  feed  more  than  the  5  lbs.  of  sweet 
corn  stover.  Furthermore.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  cow  is  given  all  of  the  mixed 
clover  hay  she  will  cl**au  up  with  relish 
she  will  eat  more  than  0  lbs.  per  day. 
In  fact,  she  will  cat  nearer  20  lbs.  if  she 
is  allowed  free  access  tu  the  hay  under 
the  conditions  you  have  described.  So 
far  as  the  heifer  is  concerned.  I  would 
say  that  a  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn.  oats,  bran  and  gluten  would 
give  you  good  results,  and  she  likewise 
should  be  given  all ‘of  the  hay  that  she 
would  clean  up  with  relish.  It  would 
he  well  to  alternate  the  corn  stover  with 
the  hay,  or.  if  the  hay  is  fed  morning 
and  night,  she  should  lie  given  as  much 
stover  as  she  would  clean  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  l  In-  day. 

2.  The  ration  that  T  have  suggested 
would  he  very  well  adapted  for  feeding 
this  cow  during  her  dry  period,  as  it  is 
important  that  she  should  pur  ou  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  flesh  during  this 
period.  When  she  comes  into  her  flow 
of  milk  again  after  giving  you  should 
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supply  more  protein,  taking  equal  parts 
of  oilmeal  and  gluten  with  your  ground 
oats  and  bran  mixture. 

3.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  you 
to  buy  corn  stover,  especially  if  you  have 
clover  hay  that  is  home-grown,  as  you 
state.  It  might  well  be  omitted  from 
your  next  years’  purchases,  although  if 
it  is  produced  in  your  garden  it  would  be 
well  worth  feeding. 

4.  I  should  feed  the  grain  and  roughage 
suggested  in  my  answer  to  your  first 
question. 

5.  On  general  principles  I  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  buying  ready- 
mixed  scratch  feed,  or  ready-mixed 
mashes  for  poultry.  Either  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. 
or  the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca,  would  be  glad  to 
supply  you  formulas  for  feeding  chickens 
consisting  of  home-mixed  feeds  that  would 
in  all  probability  be  more  economical  and 
more  desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
best  feeds  for  poultry,  as  well  as  the  best 
feeds  for  live  stock,  center  around  the 
use  of  corn,  oats,  bran,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  supplemented  with  some  protein, 
such  as  oilmeal  and  meatmeal,  for  poul¬ 
try.  Ordinarily  the  scratch  feeds  consist 
of  buckwheat.  Kaffir  corn,  cracked  corn, 
cull  wheat  and  barley.  I  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  buy  patent  stock 
feeds,  for  you  scarcely  ever  get  good  value 
for  your  money. 

6.  No  doubt  you  have  based  your  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  production  of  small  fruits  and 
orchard  products  upon  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  your  own  farm.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  would  well  balance  your 
labor  load,  which  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  management  of  even  a  small 
farm.  With  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  increasing  prices  which  obtain  every¬ 
where  for  everything,  it  is  indeed  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  determine  what  amount 
ought  to  be  exacted  as  a  reasonable  in¬ 
come  ior  a  man  with  a  small  family.  The 
producing  of  as  much  garden,  poultry, 
orchard  and  dairy  products  as  you  have 
outlined  ought  to  provide  you  generously 
with  home-grown  product  for  your  own 
table.  If  you  could  dispose  of  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  products  in  addition  to 
the  amount  consumed  at  home,  it  would 
appear  that  this  would  be  quite  an  un¬ 
usual  income  from  a  three-acre  area. 

7.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  intensive 
crop  production  necessitates  the  generous 
application  of  what  we  have  come  to 
know  as  complete  fertilizers.  The  void- 
mgs  from  the  chicken  roost  are  largely 
nitrogenous.  Even  though  the  flock  of 
birds  may  be  relatively  large,  the  total 
yield  in  pounds  per  year  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  small.  .  I  doubt  very  much  the 
wisdom  of  omitting  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  particularly  acid  phosphate.  It 
is  well  to  use  the  rock  phosphate  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  manure ;  but  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  applied  in  this  form  is  readily 
available.  There  is  nothing  any  better 
than  barnyard  manure  for  the  production 
of  vegetables,  and  for  use  in  the  orchard 
generally,  and  unless  you  have  made  it 
a  practice  to  plant  leguminous  cover 
crops  and  plow  them  under  to  provide 
the  necessary  nitrogen,  I  would  not  aban¬ 
don  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  un¬ 
til  I  was  sure  that  my  ground  was  pro¬ 
ductive  and  yielded  sufficient  plant  food 
to  meet  every  reasonable  demand  of  the 
growing  plants. 


Improving  a  Faulty  Ration 

I  keep  a  small  dairy — 10  cows — which 
are  off  their  feed  once  in  a  while.  They 
do  not  seem  to  relish  it  the  way  they 
should;  those  I  am  feeding  heavily.  May¬ 
be  I  feed  too  much,  but  I  think  it  may 
be  the  mixture.  I  ground  5  bbls.  corn 
on  cob,  2  bbls.  barley  and  oats,  2  bbls. 
rye  and  mixed  300  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs,  gluten.  5  lbs. 
salt.  Should  I  mix  oilmeal  with  it? 
Sometimes  I  can  get  buckwheat  bran 
feed-  w.  s.  Av. 

New  York. 


The  mixture  that  you  are  feeding  is 
faulty,  since  it  provides  a  surplus  of  en 
ergizing  or  heat*  and  energy -making  food 
and  does  not  contain  enough  protein.  Th< 
coni,  rye  and  barley  all  contribute  earbo 
hydrates,  and  the  amount  of  these  that 
you  have  included  in  the  mixture  coulc 
V/wv  k®  balanced  by  the  mere  addition  ol 
1(H)  lbs.  of  cottonseed  and  100  lbs.  ol 
gluten.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  ryt 
is  musty  and  contains  impurities  thaf 
detract  from  the  palatabilit.v  of  the  mix- 
ture.  A  more  desirable  combiuatior 
would  be  as  follows:  300  lbs.  corn-and 
meal,  200  lbs.  barley,  ICO  lbs.  rye 
*.00  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  cottonseed.  IOC 
lbs  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  bran.  You  coulc 
replace  the  100  lbs.  of  gluten  with  IOC 
ns  of  oilmeal,  and  you  could  substitute 
buckwheat  brau  for  the  rye  and  get  ever 
better  results. 


Clubfoot 

I  have  a  colt  two  years  old  that  has 
f^  T*r.st!’a,ght  foot  and  walks  on  hi 
If.18  hls  front  right  foot.  It  la 
came  this  way  during  iiis  first  year.  I 
‘«e  ??^knig  I  can  do  to  save  the  foot 
North  Carolina.  G.  it.  r. 

lour  meagre  description  does  not  giv 
Put  a  (  *ar  1(V‘a  °f  fbe  condition  present 

over  'll  the  colt  is  knuckle 

t  vei  at  the  fetlock  joint  so  that  the  heel 
of  the  foot  do  not  touch  the  ground.  I 

or>ero«T.tterin*arian  sbould  perform  tli 
operation  of  tenotomy,  or  servering  of  tli 
flexor  tendons,  and  instruct  you  as  to  ai 
propriate  after  treatment.  a.  s.  a. 


Do  You  Know- 


that  out  of  148  leading  makes  of  trucks,  129,  or 
87%,  are  equipped  with  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service  ? 

that  Timken  Roller  Bearings  were  first  installed 
in  the  motor  truck  in  1905  ? 


that  more  than  15  years  of  hardest  service  tests 
have  proved  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  absolutely  right  in  principle  and 
manufacture  ? 

that  the  Timken  Bearing  is  practically  the  only 
part  now  used  in  motor  truck  construction 
that  has  never  needed  to  be  redesigned, 
that  is  used  in  its  original  form  ? 

that  the  Timken  Tapered  Roller  type  of  Bearing 
is  the  only  type  that  will  function  properly 
under  radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all 
possible  combinations  of  the  two? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks, 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  J ndus trial  .4 ppliances. 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per¬ 
formance  on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


67% 


13% 


Not  Equipped 
with 

TIMKEN 

BEARINGS 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  >ou  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  liy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatlsfactionGuaraiileed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  asllons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


A*  low  U 
$10 

For  lliTtzlerJb 
Zook  l’ort&blo 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  Sl  ZOOK 

Portable 


Wood  SAW 


Is  caay  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  ia  tlio  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  bo  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


There’s  Moneu 
Under  Your.  - 
Stumps 


Money 
in  high 
price  crops. 
Let’s  help  you 
W  get  it.  Clear  your 
land  quickly  and  at 
low  cost  with  a 

HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 

All-steel—  triple  power.  30  day  s’ 
free  trial.  3-year  guarantee. 
Write  Today  for  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  low  introductory  price. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

930  28th  St.,  C.nterville,  la. 


ENGINE! 


Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  H-P. 

Stationary  and  Port* 
able,  can  now  * 


H  T 
IGNITION 

I  with  Write  for  latest  Direct 

Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
WITTE— with  Bosch  Standard 
Magneto  —  High  Tension—the 
only  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 
SAVE  $15  TO  $500  BUYING 
_  DIRECT.  Catalog  FREE. 

Engine  Works 1t9an*aikctodwiS' 

B30  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  ’  * 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pute  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy.  Write  today  ior  free  cata¬ 
log,  21 .  Books  on  Anuco  Wire  Fence  and  Corn  Cribs. 

American  Iron  Roofing  C#.  — r^r.  — — ^ta.  It  Middletown.  Ohio 


The  Genuine  CHAMPION  Cools  Milk 
Operates  quickly,  easily,  cheaply.  Saves  its  cost 
in  one  week.  Halts  bacterial  growth.  Removes 
odors.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  special  offer.  Folder  free. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., Dept.  K  Cortland, N.Y. 


SELF  FEEDERS! 

For  fattening  hogs.  If  yon  are  not  using  one  you 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  expensive  feed.  We  have  the 
best  and  cheapest  feeder  on  the  ina’ ket.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  B.  ELLIOTT  &  CO..  Au  Train.  Michigan 

F  eeds  and  F  eeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

HIGH  PRICES  AND  RESTRICTED  MOVEMENT 
STILE  PREVAIL 

Prices  have  held  up  remarkably  in  view 
of  the  fairly  large  total  supplies.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  leading  varietie  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  now  fully  1,000  cars  per 
day,  yet  prices  have  moved  up  rather 
than  down  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
strong  buying'  power  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  high  wages  and  general  pross- 
perity  which  enable  consumers  to  use 
freely  and  more  or  less  regardless  of 
prices. 

SHIPMENTS  LIKELY  T<>  INCREASE  SOON 

Much  of  the  increased  supply  is  of  the 
southern  truck  crops.  Northern  vegeta¬ 
bles  have  been  kept  back  on  account  of 
bad  weather  and  roads.  Holders  are 
glad  to  sell  at  these  prices  and  are  haul 
ing  the  produce  over  drifted  roads  to  the 
Stations.  Cars  are  still  scarce,  but  com¬ 
mon  freight  cars  are  beginning  to  be  used, 
and  probably  shipments  will  increase 
(rapidly  with  the  arrival  of  mild  weather 
so  long  as  prices  hold  fairly  well.  .Po¬ 
tatoes  advanced  to  around  $5  per  100 
lhs.  at  stations  in  producing  sections  and 
averaged  about  $5.50  in  the  largest  cities. 
Prices  east  and  west  are  about  the  same. 
It  appears  as  if  supplies  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  but  some¬ 
what  less  than  came  forward  last  spring. 
Keeping  quality  so  far  has  been  good. 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  HIGH 

Supplies  of  onions  are  evidently  very 
light.  Prices  exceed  $0  per  100  lbs.  in 
most  markets  for  large  sound  stock.  In¬ 
dications  point  to  liberal  planting  the 
coming  seasou.  Southern  production 
has  considerably  more  than  doubled  since 
last  year  and  shipments  will  be  largest 
on  record  if  the  growing  crop  meets  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  but  there  will  be  little  of 
the  old  Southern  crop  left  when  the 
Texas,  California  and  Louisiana  onions 
arrive  in  quantity. 

Old  cabbage  is  nearly  out  of  market. 
A  few  cities  still  quote  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  and  at  prices  which  show  recovery 
from  the  recent  declines,  the  general  range 
being  $75  to  $100  per  ton  in  bulk.  New 
cabbage  supplies  most  of  the  markets. 
Shipments  of  ol  stock  are  only  about 
one-fifth  of  those  arriving  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  time  last  year,  hut  shipments 
of  new  stock  are  more  than  double  those 
of  a  year  ago.  so  the  total  cabbage  sup¬ 
ply  is  about  the  sain  >  as  at  that  time. 

MANY  APPLES  YET  TO  BE  SOLD 

Apple  prices  have  shown  a  rather  sur¬ 
prising  tendency  to  strengthen.  Many  of 
the  other  figure  ;•  bearing  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  are  not  encouraging.  Stocks  re¬ 
maining  in  storage  are  much  larger 
than  last  year  at  this  time  and  they  have 
been  coming  out.  slowly  the  last  month. 
E::port  demand  does  not  amount  to  much. 
Considerable  of  the  apple  stocks  were  put 
into  storage  in  the  hopes  of  shippin 
them  to  foreign  markets  with  a  good 
profit,  but  many  export  shipments  have 
shown  losses  rather  than  net  gains.  Best 
lots  of  top  grade  Baldwins  have  exceeded 
$9  per  barrel  in  a  number  o  markets  and 
such  grades  advanced  at  least  50c  per 
barrel  during  March,  but  there  was 
little  gain  in  values  of  the  lower  grade 
stock,  including  poor  color,  misshapen,  or 
overripe  lots.  g.  b.  f. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH  19,  1920. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  March.  $3.96  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fanoy  lb. 


Common  to  good 
Packing  Stock . 


CHEESE. 


Whole  Milk,  fanoy 


EGGS. 


Medium  to  good 


I.ower  grades 

Duck  eggs . 

Goose  eggs  . 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs. 


Sheep.  100  lbs  . 
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LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  firm  on  all  good  to  choice  stock. 
Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  45  to  46c; 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  roosters.  24c;  tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  45c ;  ducks,  33  to  50c ;  geese, 
20  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  51  @  55 

Fair  to  good .  H  @  48 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  &  48 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Fowls .  30  @  40 


Capons .  50  @  62 

Roosters . 27  @  28 

Ducks  .  34  @  41 

Geese . 25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  2  50  @1100 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best  . 28  @  30 

Com.  to  good .  22  &  27 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  6  00  @14  00 

Pork,  bea”v .  15  @  18 

Light .  20  @  23 

3EANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  50  @1150 

Pea . . . 7  00  @7  75 

Medium  ..  .  7  50  @  7  78 

Red  Kidney . 1«  00  @1  50 

White  Kidney . 15  00  @15  50 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75  ®  0  00 

Lima.  California . 11.75  @12  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesap,'bbl .  4  i  @9  00 

Albemarle .  1  00  @  9  50 

York  Imperial . . . 3  '  @5  50 

Greening . 4  00  @1000 

King .  <1  50  @  8  00 

Baldwin . 4  50  @8  00 

Common .  2  00  @  3  00 

Rome  Beauty,  bu.  box .  2  50  @  3  50 

Wlnesap,  box .  2  50  @  4  25 

Spitz,  box .  2  00  @  3  50 

Newtown,  box .  2  00  @  3  00 

Delicious,  box .  2  50  @4  75 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  @  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  0  00  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  .  65  @  75 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 10  00  @11  00 

Maine,  1651bs .  ..  8  50  @9  00 

State,  180  lbs .  '.hiu  @  9  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Anise,  bbl .  5  00  @6  00 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  50  @4  00 

Cabbage— ton . 75  00  ®  95  00 

New.  bu.  bk .  2  75  @  3  25 


Lettuce,  tial f-bbl.  basket .  100  @2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  5  00  @7  00 

Squash,  new, bu .  3  00  @5  00 

Old,  bbl .  5  00  @  5  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100  @  6  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @4  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00  @6  00 

Peppers,  bu .  4  00  @  7  00 

Komaine.  bu .  1  50  @  2  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  45  @  55 

Spinach,  bu .  2  25  ©  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  3  00  @3  25 

Chicory  and  Esearol,  bbl .  5  00  @8  00 

Garlic,  lb .  15  @  25 

Peas,  bu .  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  00  @6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy.  No  1.  ton .  48  00  @4900 

No.  2 . 43  00  @16  00 

No.  3  .  39  00  @42  00 

Shipping . 36  00  @40  00 

Clover. mixed . 40  00  @45  00 

Straw,  Rye . 28  00  @30  80 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  lb .  72  to  74c 

Eggs,  doz. . . 60  to  75c 

Fowls,  lb .  45  to  50c 

Bacon,  lb .  40  to  50c 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 25  to  45c 

Ham,  lb .  35  to  40c 

Fork  loins,  lb .  30  to  35c 

Tripe,  lb .  16c 

Lamb  Chops,  lb .  50  to  60c 

Potatoes,  lb .  7  to  Sc 

Apples,  doz .  30  to  75c 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb .  10  to  12c 

Onions,  lb .  10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  .  10  to  15c 

Cabbage,  head .  15  to  30c 

GRAIN  AND  FEED. 

Following  are  current  cash  wholesale 
prices  reported  at  New  York  :  Wheat.  No. 


2  red.  $2.50:  No.  1  Northern  Spring, 
$3.05 :  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.84 ;  oats. 
No.  3  white,  $1.04 ;  rye,  $1.94 ;  barley, 
$1.65;  city  bran,  $52;  middlings.  $56  to 
$59 ;  oat  feed.  $32;  rye  middlings.  $53; 
cottonseed  meal.  $74.50;  linseed  meal, 
$73.50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  77  to  78c :  tub,  fancy,  70  to 
72c :  good  to  choice,  64  to  67c ;  packing 
stock,  35  to  37c. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby.  54  to  56 ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice.  45  to  50c ;  lower  grades.  40  to 
43e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  40  to  47c;  roosters,  25  to  26c; 
ducks.  40  to  40e  ;turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  58  to  59c;  common  to 
good,  50  to  55c;  fowls,  33  to  40c;  roos¬ 
ters.  28  to  29c  :  broilers.  50  to  60c;  ducks, 
30  to  33c :  geese.  27  to  33c ;  capons,  48  to 
59c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  100*  lbs..  $5  to  $5.30:  cab- 
bagee,  old,  ton,  $90  to  $110:  new,  bu.  bkt., 
$2.50  to  $3;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $6.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $9:  box,  $2  to  $4: 
cranberries,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  65c  to  85c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  2,  $42  to  $44 :  No. 
to  841  :  i1  ver,  mixed,  $40  to  $44, 


"Our  Selden  Truck 
Has  Been  a  Most  Wonderful  Machine” 

Says  S.  O.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Inderkill  Farms  at  Staatsburg,  New  York: 

“A  year  ago  we  purchased  a  two-ton  Jclden  Truck  from  the  Selden  dealer 
in  Poughkeepsie — and  I  want  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  most  'wonderful  machine. 
We  have  used  it  for  every  purpose  on  our  farms,  carrying  enormous  loads  of  hay 
and  straw  out  of  the  lots;  and  although  it  is  only  a  two-ton  truck,  it  has  carried 
more  than  its  capacity  load  many  times.  At  one  time  it  transported  as  much  as 
88oo  lbs.  of  slate  with  no  bad  results. 

"We  have  only  taken  out  the  carbon  and  ground  the  valves  once  and  the 
only  money  expended  for  repairs  was  for  a  new  fan  belt.” 

Selden  "In-built  Quality”  FARM  trucks  are  designed  with  farm  demands 
well  understood.  They  are  built  to  carry  all  kinds  of  farm  loads  over  the 
roughest  of  surfaces  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Ask  us  to  send  you,  without  obligation  on  your  part,  literature  on  Selden 
Trucks  and  the  Selden  All-Purpose  Farm  Body. 

CpLIpytMitar 

UvlOBnTrudffi 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

il/2>  2l/2)  3%)  3  Ton  Worm  Drive  Models 


The  Magazine 

" TRUCK 

TRANSPOR  TATI  ON” 
r will  be  sent  free  to  all  in¬ 
terested.  Write  Dept.  RN 

SELDEN  TRUCK 
CORPORATION 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ship  by  Truck 
—SELDEN  Truck 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  changes  for  a  week  are  small. 
Winter  is  no  longer  the  fierce  proposition 
it  has  been  since  November,  but  it  is 
slow  to  yield,  and  there  are  extreme  days 
enough  to  keep  the  producers  of  truck  to 
bring  it  in  liberally,  and  the  Southern 
gardens  are  still  suffering  from  cold.  So 
the  Spring  slackening  is  postponed  again. 
It  may  not  come  in  much  force. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS. 

Butter,  firm.  Creamery.  64  to  71c; 
dairy,  52  to  63c ;  crocks,  46  to  60c ;  com¬ 
mon,  40  to  42c ;  oleomargarine,  2S  to 
38c.  Cheese,  quiet.  Daisies,  30  to  32c; 
flats,  30  to  31c;  longhorns,  32  to  35c; 
Swiss,  40  to  60c.  Eggs,  strong.^  White 
hennery,  50  to  53c :  candled,  46  to  48c 
storage,  43  to  44  c. 

rOULTKY — RABBITS. 

Poultry,  dressed,  firm.  Turkey,  53  to 
57c;  capon.  42  to  54c;  fowl.  33  to  42c; 
chickens,  32  to  40c  ;  roosters,  28  to  29c. 
Live  poultry — Fowl,  36  to  42c;  chickens, 
35  to  37c;  roosters,  25  to  28c;  ducks.  40 
to  42c;  geese,  20  to  25c.  Rabbits,  quiet. 
Jacks,  pair,  S5c  to  $1;  cottontails,  30 
to  50c. 

APPLES — POTATOES. 

Apples,  firm.  Reds,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3 ; 
greens,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  special  Kings 
and  Sovs..  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  Western, 
box,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  easy. 
Whites,  bu.,  $2.90  to  $3  ;  sweets.  Jersey, 
hamper.  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$14.50  to  $17. 

BEANS — ONIONS. 

Beans,  easy.  Kidneys,  cwt.,  $12.50  to 
$13;  marrows,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and 
medium,  $8  to  $8  50.  Onions,  quiet. 
Yellow,  cwt..  $4.50  to  $6.25:  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $2.50  to  $4;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS. 

Strawberries,  higher;  qt.,  80  to  90c; 
cranberries,  scarce;  bbl..  $4  to  $5; 
oranges,  quiet ;  box,  $4.75  to  $8 ;  lemons, 
$5  50  to  $6  ;  grapefruit.  $4  to  $5  ;  Malaga 
grapes,  keg,  $9  to  $15 ;  bananas,  steady  ; 
bunch,  $4  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables,  mostly  weak.  Cabbage,  old, 
cwt.,  $4  to  $5;  Florida,  hamper.  $2.50  to 
$3;  carrots,  bu..  $2  to  $3;  parsnips,  $2.50 
to  $3.25;  spinach.  $2  to  $2.25;  white  tur¬ 
nips.  $2.50  to  $2.75 :  cauliflower,  crate. 
$2.50  to  $3:  celery,  bunch,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  cucumbers, 
dor,..  $2.50  to  $3  ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  box. 
50  to  75c ;  Florida,  hamper,  $2  to  $3; 
endive.  Louisiana,  crate.  $7  to  $S;  toma¬ 
toes,  Mexican,  box.  $2.50  to  $3 ;  rutaba¬ 
gas,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

SWEETS. 

Honey,  quiet.  No.  1.  lb..  39  to  40c; 
No.  2.  35  to  36c.  New  maple  sugar 
scarce;  30  to  35c;  new  maple  syrup. 
$1.75  to  $2. 

FEED. 

Ilay,  dull,  $33  to  $38;  clover  mix,  $32 
to  $35  wheat  bran,  higher ;  ton.  carlots. 
$54.50;  middlings,  $56.50;  red  dog. 
$68.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $73.50 ;  oilmen!. 
$70;  hominy.  $65;  gluten.  $74.25:  oat 
feed.  $36;  rye  middlings,  $55.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Markets 

Putter 

Best  creamery.  66  to  67c ;  medium  to 
good.  55  to  62c ;  storage,  58  to  63c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  54  to  55c:  gathered,  best, 
47  to  49c;  common  to  good,  41  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  35  to  38c ;  roosters,  22  to 
25c;  fowls,  42  to  43c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  50  to  52c :  fair  to  good. 
40  to  45c*;  fowls.  30  to  40c;  chickens, 
best.  38  to  40c ;  fair  to  good.  30  to  35c : 
ducks.  35  to  38c ;  geese,  28  to  30c ;  squabs, 
doz.,  $6  to  $12. 

APPI.ES 

Greening,  $4  to  $5  50;  Baldwin,  $5.50 
to  $7 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $4.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs..  $5  to 
$5.25 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  bu. 
box.  $2.50  to  $3.50:  radishes,  bu..  $1.75 
to  $2;  squash,  ton.  $90  to  $100;  onions. 
100  lbs..  $5  to  $6.25:  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  turnips,  cwt..  $2.50  to  $3. 


Crop  N*otes 

T  attended  a  sale  of  farm  property  the 
other  day,  the  owner  having  sold  his  farm 
for  $300  per  acre.  This  farm  is  slightly 
rolling,  except  a  small  portion  that  is 
rather  hilly,  and  some  stone ;  the  rest  of 
farm  is  free  from  stone  ;  new  buildings  and 
of  good  size  and  quality.  It  is  on  main- 
traveled  road,  3%  miles  from  small  towns 
on  Mississippi  River,  and  railroad  town 
or  1,000  inhabitants.  Several  other 
farms  have  been  sold  for  from  $200  to 
$3.00,  most  at  $200  to  $250  per  acre. 
Cows,  fair  quality,  at  this  sale,  brought 
$<0  to  $85;  horses,  $90  to  $190.  Hay, 
|v“”PW  ton;  corn,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  oats. 
$1  0..  per  bu.  Farm  machinery  brought 
near  prices  of  new  machines.  One  of  the 
neighbors  pays  $100  per  month  for  hired 
man;  another.  $90  per  month;  some  high¬ 
er,  although  these  are  the  ruling  prices. 

Jackson  Co.,  Ia.  n.  d. 

*s, a  continuation  of  the  Western 
INe.w.  York  fruit  section.  Orchards  are 
not  looking  as  well  as  before  the  war.  bn' 
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prospects  for  fruit  appear  above  the  av¬ 
erage  this  season.  Crawford  type  of 
peach  buds,  about  50  per  cent  killed,  but 
Elberta  are  80  per  cent  alive.  Public 
works  and  manufacturing  are  killing  off 
farming  here.  The  farm-trained  hired 
man  of  a  few  years  ago  is  fast  becoming 
an  extinct  product,  and  the  farmers  can 
only,  in  consequence,  curtail  their  opera¬ 
tions.  ii.  s. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Ont. 

Winter  here  has  been  very  hard  on 
wheat  sown  last  Fall,  as  there  has  been 
very  little  snow  to  protect  it  from  some 
very  hard  freezes.  Farmers  are  much 
behind  with  their  plowing  for  corn  and 
oat  sowing,  as  there  has  not  been  any 
plow  weather  since  early  in  December. 
Horses,  slow  sale;  cattle  and  hogs  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices.  Corn.  $2  per  bu.  ;  wheat, 
$2.75  per  bu.;  Irish  potatoes,  $1.75  per 
bu.;  eggs,  50c  per  doz.;  butter,  40c  per 
lb. ;  hens,  30c  per  lb. ;  white  bran,  $8  per 
bu. ;  Whip-poor-will  or  Clay  peas,  $6  per 
bu.  w.  H. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 

February  was  an  old-fashioned  Winter 
month ;  there  have  not  been  many  days 
without  snow.  We  have  also  had  very 
high  winds;  our  roads  are  very  badly 
drifted,  making  it  hard  for  the  mail  car- 
iers.  We  have  also  had  some  exception¬ 
ally  cold  weather;  it  certainly  has  been 
fine  for  the  iceman,  tock  of  all  kinds  is 
doing  well,  better  than  the  price,  espe¬ 
cially  on  fat  cattle.  There  are  many 
auctions,  and  a  large  amount  of  changes 
in  real  estate,  which  is  bringing  high 
prices.  The  outlook  for  farming  is  not 
very  auspicious,  on  account  of  labor, 
prices  of  farm  products,  and  the  way  the 
U.  S.  Government  serves  the  farmer.  It 
is  a  long  road  that  has  no  end.  Farmers 
are  talking  of  curtailing  production,  and 
then  the  consumer  will  know  what  the 
cost  of  living  means.  Our  county  "was 
well  represented  in  the  delegation  at  the 
hearing  of  the  daylight  law  at  Albany — 
ihe  Grange,  Civic  League  and  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  county  has  formed  a  Con¬ 


ners’  League  to  raise  the  price  so  we  can 
make  it  pay  to  raise  their  stock.  The 
canning  company  is  putting  up  a  fight 
against  it.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  ever  the  early  tomato  growers  get 
a  good  price  for  their  product,  it  should 
be  this  season.  They  will  earn  it,  and 
no  mistake.  Plants  were  started  in  early 
February,  and  it  has  been  one  succession 
of  cold  and  snow  and  storms  ever  since. 
To  this  add  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  growers  have  no  definite  prospect  of 
help  for  getting  these  plants  to  the  field 
after  they  are  grown,  and  you  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  sleepless  night  tending 
fires  and  days  of  work  and  worrv  that 
tomato  growers  are  now  going  through. 
The  help  situation  is  worse  here  than  I 
have  ever  known  it.  But  I  guess  it  is 
the  same  the  country  over,  so  perhaps  we 
had  just  better  stop  thinking  about  it  and 
do  the  very  best  we  can  with  things  as 
they  are.  trucker,  jr. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Our  market  is  Albany  or  New  York. 
Hay  costs  us  to  press  and  deliver  to  Ra- 
vena  about  $8  per  ton  ;  we  get  about  $25 
for  it.  Grain  is  fed  mostly  on  the  farm. 
Buckwheat  was  $1.25  per  bu. ;  oats,  90c; 
corn,  $1.70;  rye,  $1.50;  potatoes  rotted 
badly  and  are  high.  We  have  a  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  here ;  send  our  milk  to 
Albany.  January  price  was  .085c  per 
qt..  delivered,  for  3.6  per  cent  milk. 
Calves  sell  for  18c,  live;  hogs,  18c;  beef, 
13c ;  eggs.  55c ;  butter,  60c :  wool.  68c. 
Farm  conditions  are  very  good  if  we  only 
had  help ;  no  help  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
I  paid  a  man  last  year  870  and  board  per 
month.  I  have  no  help  for  this  year ; 
cannot  find  any  help  at  any  price.  ‘  The 
man  I  had  has  gone  to  Albany;  works 
eight  hours  at  $5  per  day.  That  is  where 
most  of  our  help  is,  in  the  cities;  shorter 
hours  and  more  pay.  The  result  is  my 
farm  will  not  be  worked  next  year  very 
much — only  what  we  can  do  ourselves. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  idle  farms  in  the 
country,  because  there  is  no  help  to  work 


them.  I  am  worried  about  this  problem  ; 
if  this  continues  for  a  few  years  there 
will  surely  be  a  shortage  of  food,  and 
what  will  become  of  the  people  then  if 
there  is  no  food  for  them?  What  few 
hired  men  there  are  want  more  wages 
than  the  farmer  can  pay  for  the  price  he 
gets  for  his  produce,  and  the  taxes  are 
higher  every  year,  and  will  be  higher  still. 
For  the  farmer  who  has  the  help,  the 
outlook  is  very  good  if  he  does  not  pay 
help  all  he  can  make  from  the  farm.  The 
hired  man  gets  more  than  the  farmer  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  crops  last  year 
were  very  good  in  this  section,  taking  all 
kinds  together.  f.  S. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  report  as 
to  the  Schenectady  and  Albany  markets ; 
Apples,  first  grade,  $7.50  to  $8.50,  varie¬ 
ties.  Baldwins  and  Ben  Davis ;  seconds, 
$5  to  $6,251;  cabbage,  5c  per  lb. ;  pota¬ 
toes.  $8  per  bbl.  These  are  the  staple 
articles  on  the  market  now,  and  the  main 
products  of  this  locality.  The  present 
outlook  for  farmers  in  this  community  is 
very  bright  for  the  coming  year,  and  ap¬ 
ples  and  all  kinds  of  produce  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  good  prices.  Prospects 
are  bright  for  exceedingly  large  truck 
gardening  crops,  apples,  etc.  L.  E.  T. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Things  do  not  look  encouraging  for  the 
farmer.  Our  milk  for  January  5  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  netted  $2.01  at  cheese  factory. 
Last  Fall  we  did  what  we  see  the  league 
is  talking  of  doing  soon.  We  cut  out 
most  of  the  Western  grain,  and  so  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  as  large  losers  as  we 
would  have  been  if  we  had  been  feeding 
$70  grain  to  make  $2  milk.  Talk  is 
cheap,  but  I  can  see  only  one  thing  for 
the  farmer  to  do,  and  that  is  to  produce 
less  until  he  can  get  a  living  price. 
Either  send  some  of  the  cows  to  the 
butcher  or  feed  less  grain.  We  have 
hired  a  man  for  the  sugar  season  at  $80 
per  month.  After  that  we  shall  install 
a  milking  machine  and  do  what  we  can 
ourselves.  l.  e.  b. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Spillane,  of  Flint,  writes 


100  Lbs. 

unicorn 

dairy  ratio* 


trade 


mash 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24%  FAT  4-5% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50%  FIBRE  t0% 

NPD.  BY 

CHAPIN 

HAMMOND, 
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Here  are  four  good  records  made  by 
cows  in  the  Spillane  herd  during  the 
past  three  years: 


Lbs. 

Butter 

Lbs. 

Milk 

Flint  Bertjusca  Pauline 

7  days 

33.11 

723.40 

4  yrs.  6  mo.  old 

30  days 

135.63 

3016.80 

60  days 

263.77 

6649.90 

90  days 

388.61 

8386.70 

306  days 

1007.76 

21419.00 

Lillio  Green  Hengerveld 

7  days 

32.19 

747.50 

7  years  old 

306  days 

831.43 

19021.60 

Johan  Pauline  De  Kol 

7  days 

30.39 

650.30 

6  yrs.  old 

Flint  Paulino 

7  days 

30.31 

761.10 

7  yrs.  old 

80  days 

109.09 

8175.10 

ELMCREST  STOCK  FARMS 

PUREBRED  HOLSTE1N-FRIESIANS 

Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  24,  1920. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Chapin,  Pres., 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir 

You  understand  that  we  use  Unicorn,  not  because  we 

do  not  feel  capable  of  compounding  a  ration  that  will  suit  our  cows 
as  well,  but  for  the  reason  that  we  realize  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  secure  materials  of  the  same  choice  quality  that  you  can  obtain 
if  you  care  to  take  the  trouble. 

We  have  not  the  facilities  for  mixing  the  feeds  prop¬ 
erly  after  we  get  them  together  and  consequently  would  have  to 
weigh  out  and  mix  for  each  cow;  also  experience  has  taught  us 
to  open  each  sack  of  Unicorn  with  just  as  much  confidence  as  to 
what  we  will  find  therein,  and  what  it  will  do,  as  we  would  feel 
if  we  had  sacked  it  ourselves. 

It  is  honest,  it  is  dependable  and  it  is  absolutely  uni¬ 
form.  You  doubtless  are  aware  of  these  things,  hut  it  may  give 
you  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  others  are  aware  of  them  too. 

On  some  occasions  when  our  local  dealer  has  run  out 
of  stock,  we  have  had  to  use  some  other  feed.  This  is  almost 
invariably  followed  by  a  drop  in  milk  production  of  three  or  four 
pounds  per  day,  which  we  get  back  as  soon  as  we  give  them 
Unicorn  again. 

I  am  frequently  called  upon  to  help  some  beginner 
start  his  testing  work,  and  in  recommending  feeds  for  his  use 
always  advise  Unicorn  if  they  can  get  it.  I  know  that  it  is  safe 
for  them  to  use,  much  more  so  than  a  fee^l  in  which  they  had 
tried  to  mix  materials  like  bran  and  oats  with  others  like  cotton¬ 
seed  and  gluten,  using  a  shovel. 

We  have  six  cows  on  yearly  test  and  two  more  soon 
to  start.  All  are  eating  Unicorn  both  in  testing  and  getting 
ready  for  test.  We  will  let  you  know  later  how  they  come  out. 

We  trust  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to  call  on  us  at  any 
time  for  any  service  we  may  be  able  to  render  your  company. 
Our  records  are  open  to  you  and  your  representatives  at  all 
times,  and  if  we  are  able  to  assist  any  other  users  of  your  feed, 
or  if  any  claim  that  they  are  not  getting  the  results  that  they 
should,  we  will  be  glad  to  show  them  how,  if  you  will  refer  them 
to  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  L.  SPILLANE  &  SON. 

By  H.  G.  Spillane. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  Chicago 

We  use  no  oat-hulls  or  low-grade  materials. 
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Your  Floors 

This  book  tells  you 
how  best  to  paint  them 


There  is  a  way  to  paint 
floors,  so  they  will  stand  wear 
and  tear  a  lot  longer,  than  if 
you  paint  them  some  other 
way.  You  know  some  think, 
that  all  there  is  to  having  a 
good  painted  floor,  is  buying 
a  good  floor  paint  and  then 
having  the  floor  painted. 

That’s  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  It’s  the  reason  why  so 
many  good  floor  paints  turn 
out  so  poor.  Not  that  having 


a  good  painted  floor  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  that  many  difficulties 
are  easily  overcome  if  you  go 
about  it  right.  This  book  tell9 
how. 

Among  other  things  it  tells: 
of  a  floor  paint  3'ou  can  use 
one  day  and  walk  on  the  next. 
The  book  is  called  the  Happy 
Happening.  Send  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  it.  Lowe  Brothers* 
Paints  are  sold  by  the  one  best 
dealer  in  each  town. 
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^  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

•  476  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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It’s  in  the  Bottom 


There’s  where  you  will  find  the  chief  reason  why 
Syracuse  Plows  have  been  leaders  in  the  East 
for  43  years — in  the  bottom,  the  part  that 
governs  plow  quality  just  as  the  blade  of  a  knife 
determines  knife  quality. 

SYRACUSE  YlowsG 


run  steady,  cut  and  turn  cleanly,  handle  easily,  and  require 
minimum  adjustment  because  their  bottoms  are  made 
right. 

All  bottom  parts — both  original  and  extra — are  made 
absolutely  true  to  pattern  design — they  fit  perfectly. 
Wearing  surfaces  are  chilled  deep  and  uniformly  by  the 
special  Syracuse  process. 

Shares  are  chilled  on  the  under  side  of  cutting  edge  and 
point,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  side,  and  landsides  have  an. 
extra  deep  chill  on  the  heel,  where  wear  is  greatest — an 
important  feature  in  maintaining  the  level  base  that 
assures  steady  running. 

John  Deere  Syracuse  Walking  Plows  are  built  in  the  East 
for  the  East.  There  is  a  successful  type  for  every  plowing 
condition  that  exists  on  Eastern  farms. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  a  folder  describing  these  dIows.  Address 
John  Deere.  Moline,  III.  Ask  for  booklet  SW-7  40. 


.  IQHN-g-DFFRE 


Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 


Making  tiie  Hay  Last. — This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  many  a  dairyman  is 
anxiously  measuring  the  haymow  with 
his  eye  from  day  to  day,  figuring  whether 
or  not  he  will  have  hay  enough  to  see 
his  stock  through.  With  the  price  of 
milk  steadily  dropping  and  hay  at  from 
$30  to  $40  a  ton,  no  one  can  afford  to 
buy  hay.  We  are  going  to  run  pretty 
close  ourselves.  We  plan  to  meet  the 
situation  by  feeding  grain  heavily,  even 
to  the  young  stock  and  dry  cows.  The 
milking  cows  under  this  system  will  eat 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  hay,  and 
tlie  dry  stuff  will  carry  along  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  straw  or  cornstalks  once  a  day 
in  place  of  the  hay. 

Cooling  Milk. — The  other  day  we  had 
a  can  of  sour  milk.  Coining  as  it  did 
right  in  the  Winter,  it  surely  surprised 
us ;  yet  it  also  jolted  us  into  a  realization 
of  what  poor  care  we  have  been  giving 
our  milk  this  Winter.  In  the  Summer 
we  are  always  very  particular  to  cool  it 
down  quickly,  and  pride  .ourselves  on 
always  having  the  milk  we  sell  in  nice 
shape:  yet  this  Winter,  scarcely  thinking 
about  it.  we  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  careless  about  cooling.  M  ith  the 
temperature  hovering  around  zero  it  does 
indeed  seem  foolish  to  worry  about,  cool¬ 
ing  down  a  can  of  milk.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  cans  have  been  filled,  set 
aside,  and  ofteu  not  cooled  out  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  milking.  The  chances 
are  that  a  good  many  dairymen  have  been 
pursuing  about  tlie  same  careless  mathod. 

Handling  Manure. — This  Winter  we 
have  been  hauling  our  manure  to  the 
fields  in  a  watertight  box.  With  eon- 


ever  be  used  on  the  Western  farms,  but 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  Last  would  go  back  to  the 
<ix  team.  Look  hack  to  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  when  they  used  oxen  for 
all  their  motive  power.  See  liow  pro¬ 
ductive  their  farms  were.  See  where  the 
price  of  meat  was.  When  you  have  a 
horse  the  best  of  that  horse  is  when  you 
buy  him.  say  at  five  years  old  ;  the  older 
lie  grows  tlie  less  lie  is  worth.  Not  so 
with  the  ox.  When  you  are  through  with 
the  horse  you  are  out  of  your  cash,  say 
from  $200  to  $300;  when  you  are  done 
with  the  ox  you  are  in  more  at  10  years 
than  lie  was  worth  at  two  years,  and  if 
you  are  any  farmer  you  will  have  a  young 
team  to  take  their  place,  with  no  expense 
to  speak  of.  You  are  at  the  same  time 
feeding  the  nation,  which  is  more  than 
you  can  say  of  the  horse. 

The  oxen  pictured  have  never  had  a 
shoe  on  their  feet.  They  work  all  times 
of  the  year,  except  when  the  ice  is  had, 
but  I  do  not  miud  that.  We  have  a  light 
team  of  horses  to  do  all  of  the  reading, 
and  pulling  the  mowing  machine,  etc.  We 
have  to  work  two  farms,  ko  there  is  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  work  for  both  teams. 
There  is  no  team  like  oxen  in  the  woods, 
where  they  are  used  a  great  deal. 

CHARLES  FRENCH.  JR. 

Columbia  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Cream  Does  Not  Churn 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  not  freshened  in 
two  years.  She  is  fed  twice  daily  five 
quarts  ground  oats  and  corn,  all  the  best 
of  Alfalfa  hay  and  clean  cornstalks  she 
will  eat:  also  1  oz.  salt  mixed  through 
ground  feed.  After  complying  with  all 
requirements  on  page  IT.  cream  will  not 
churn  to  butter.  It  appears  as  though 
cream  was  sweet  and  will  not  ripen. 

New  York.  w.  J.  n. 

Your  cow  has  been  milking  so  long 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  the  cream  to  churn.  A  change 
in  the  ration  might  help  some.  Cut  down 


A  Useful  Ox  Team  on  a  Columbia  Co.,  Y.  Y.,  Farm 


Crete  gutters  in  the  stable  this  means 
that  uot  a  bit  bf  the  liquid  manure  is 
lost.  The  box  cost  quite  a  little  to  make, 
and  will  be  pretty  well  used  up  by  the 
time  the  Winter  is  over,  yet  we  believe 
that  it  has  saved  many  times  its  value  in 
the  fertility  it  has  conserved. 

INGREDIENTS  FOR  A  ItATION. — As  We 
have  already  related,  we  believe  in  and 
practice  home-mixing  our  dairy  feed.  W  e 
know  that  it  pays  us  to  do  this,  yet  the 
last  week  we  have  bad  a  most  discour¬ 
aging  experience.  Tlie  storms  have  tied 
up  the  railroads  and  our  local  feed  store 
has  sold  out  on  some  of  the  ingredients 
that  we  depend  upon  most.  We  have  had 
to  make  up  our  ration  with  what  we 
could  get.  The  result  lias  been  a  big 
drop  in  production  and  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  experience  all  around.  Inability 
to  always  get  the  ingredients  needed  in 
a  home-mixed  ration  is  surely  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  home-mixing.  The  thing  we 
must  do  as  dairymen  is  to  insure  our 
supplies  in  advance.  DAIRYMAN. 


The  Ox  Team  for  Eastern  Farms 

On  page  200  Mr.  frflrdner  s  article,  ‘  Ox 
Team  Money.”  was  very  interesting  to  me. 
I  inclose  a  picture  of  my  ox  team,  to  show 
you  they  are  still  used.  These  oxen  are 
nine  years  old,  having  been  used  seven 
years.  I  am  22  years  old  and  have  driven 
them  for  seven  years.  I  use  them  oil  tin* 
hayrake,  plow.  disk,  drawing  in  hay,  as 
well  as  the  best  team.  The  near  ox  is 
.Tersey-IIolstein  :  off  ox  is  Holstein-Guern- 
sey,  I  did  not  want  them  to  have  any 
hoVns,  so  they  had  some  caustic  potash 
applied,  but  it  did  not  q’uite  kill  the  horns. 
They  are  the  only  team  for  tlie  Eastern 
fanner  to  have.  I  do  not  say  they  \\  ill 


one  quart  on  your  present  mixture,  and 
put  in  a  quart  of  linseed  oilineal.  This 
will  tend  to  soften  the  fat  somewhat.  Then 
if  you  could  get  some  dried  beet  pulp  and 
feed  2  to  4  lbs.  daily,  soaked  in  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  that 
Would  help.  Try  pasteurizing  the  cream 
by  setting  the  vessel  containing  it  in  a 
larger  vessel  of  hot  water  over  a  lire. 
Heat  cream  to  142°  F.  and  hold  20  min¬ 
utes.  and  then  cool  it  to  the  churning 
temperature.  02°  to  05°  F.,  and  churn 
after  holding  it  at  this  temperature  for  a 
few  hours  or  over  night.  Pasteurized 
sweet  cream  churns  much  more  easily 
and  completely  than  raw  sweet  cream. 

n.  f.  J. 


Corn  for  the  Silo 

Regarding  the  article  on  page  505  about 
corn  for  the  silo,  I  have  fed  silage  that 
was  cut  into  the  silo  at  all  stages  of  ma¬ 
turity.  and  find  the  large-growing,  early- 
maturing  yellow  dent  the  best  for  thi> 
section  of  the  country.  I  cut  my  corn 
into  the  silo  just  as  it  is  leaving  the  milk 
stage,  as  I  find  I  can  get  more  milk  out 
of  it  into  the  pail.  I  weigh  my  milk 
and  keep  records.  That,  I  find,  is  the 
only  safe  way. of  testing  out  a  thing  of 
that  sort.  Corn  that  is  glazed  over  and 
a  little  hard  is  not  the  best  to  put  in  the 
silo,  according  to  my  belief,  as  so  much 
of  ir  passes  off  undigested  into  the  manure 
and  is  lost  unless  cows  are  running  in  a 
field  in  the  Summer,  and  then  pigs  can 
follow  and  gather  up  the  lost  kernels, 
which  are  many.  Silage  that  is  out  into 
the  silo  with  the  corn  kernel  glazed  over 
makes  an  excellent  roughage  for  winter¬ 
ing  brood  sows,  and  helps  cheapen  the 
ration.  HAROLD  E.  DOWD. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


“Your  wife  lias  imaginary  ailments. 
I’ll  just  give  her  some  imaginary  medi¬ 
cine.”  “Fm.  What  kind  of  a  bill  are 
you  going  to  render  in  this  CUsC,  doctor  t 
— Edinburgh  Scotsman, 
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The  Solitary  Farmhouse 

My  wife  and  I  have  made  Rood  on  this 
small  farm,  specializing  in  poultry  ;  small 
fruits  as  a  side  line.  We  have  splendid 
private  trade  and  are  very  well  off  in 
many  ways,  except  that  we  have  no  fam¬ 
ily  ;  are  two  lone  people  of  about  40.  We 
now  face  the  fact  that  sickness  this  Win¬ 
ter  was  impressed  upon  us;  that  we  are 
too  far  from  neighbors;  not  a  single 
American  or  an  English-speaking  woman 
to  call  in  any  emergency.  We  feel  we 
must  make  a  change  before  another  Win¬ 
ter.  Do  you  think  in  sight  of  unrest  in 
money  anil  everything  else  we  are  unwise 
to  try  to  buy  a  small  farm  nearer  living 
necessities  (we  are  214  miles  from 
town)?  We  would  use  money  from  this 
place  (the  sale)  to  buy  another,  as  we 
are  mortgage  free.  To  move  would  prob¬ 
ably  mean  wholly  new  business  associa¬ 
tions.  as  we  know  of  nothing  available 
in  town.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  problem  is  coming  up 
to  many  people  in  the  Eastern  States, 
where  the  “old  families”  have  moved  out 
and  strangers  have  come  in.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent  where  there  is  a  big  family,  for  in 
that  case  the  household  can  provide  much 
of  its  own  amusement  and  “society.”  In 
this  case  there  is  no  family,  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  becomes  a  hard  one,  for  normal 
people  must  have  companions  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  a  good  subject  for  thought 
and  discussion. 


A  Question  of  Water 

Here  is  a  question  which,  if  you  think 
it  of  general  interest,  I  would  like  to  see 
printed  and  discussed  on  your  woman’s 
pages:  We  have  lived  on  this  place  30 
years,  and  all  that  time  have  carried 
water  from  the  barn,  which  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  and  uphill  coming 
back.  I  have  carried  iit  least  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  water  that  has  been 
used  during  that  time.  We  have  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  seven.  This  was  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  T  might  have  had  a  cistern 
or  water  piped  to  the  kitchen  from  a  Tiill 
back  of  the  house,  40  rods  away.  Now 
we  talk  of  selling  this  place  and  buying 
one  which  my  husband  has  his  eye  on. 
The  only  objection  which  I  have  to  the 
place  l  e  wants  to  buy  is  that  the  only 
water  supply  for  the  house  is  a  pump  in 
the  yard,  and  that  goes  dry  two  months 
in  the  Summer.  There  is  running  water 
at  barn.  The  house  stands  on  a  hill 
higher  than  any  of  the  farm,  so  am  afraid 
it  would  be  quite  a  job  to  get  any  kind 
of  water  supply  in  the  house.  Am  I 
right  to  object  to  buying  this  place? 

MRS.  J.  II.  J. 

That  certainly  is  a  live  subject  for  j 
discussion  with  many  farm  women.  Not 
knowing  all  the  circumstances,  we  can¬ 
not  give  a  positive  answer.  Every  farm 
housekeeper,  however,  should  have  a  full 
supply  of  water  in  her  house.  Water 
should  be  as  free  as  air  and  sunshine, 
and  it  should  come  to  the  house  before 
it  goes  to  the  barn.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  women  about  this. 


Paying  for  the  Cow 

A  man  whom  we  will  call  W  placed 
his  cow  in  T's  pasture  (last  season),  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  cow  gave 
enough  milk  to  pay  for  her  pasturing,  T 
was  to  pasture  free.  If  not.  W  was  to 
pay  for  pasturing.  During  the  Summer, 
through  the  carelessness  of  T’s  son,  who 
left  a  pail  containing  paris  green  near 
the  fence,  this-  cow  and  one  of  T’s  cows 
got  it  and  died.  iW  thinks  that  T  should 
pay  him  for  one-half  the  cow’s  value, 
and  is  willing  to  lose  half,  but  T  says 
he  can’t  see  it  that  way.  If  W  can  prove 
that  he  is  to  blame,  he  will  pay  it  all, 
which  W  does  not  ask.  It  seems  to  me 
that  W  is  right,  inasmuch  as  it  was  his 
carelessness  that  caused  the  cow’s  death. 
A  cow  I  was  pasturing  for  a  neighbor 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  killed,  but 
neither  of  us  could  sec  that  I  was  to 
blame.  E.  b. 

Here  is  a  case  where  we  think  the 
(toldeu  Rule,  rather  than  the  rule  of  gold, 
should  decide.  We  do  not  think  W.  could 
collect  damages  at  law,  so  that  side  of  it 
may  be  left  out.  If  we  were  iu  T’s  place 
we  would  pay  one-half  the  value  of  the 
cow,  as  evidently  T  or  his  family  were 
responsible  for  her  death.  That  would 
be  a  fair,  neighborly  settlement,  and  if 
all  men  acted  iu  that  way  toward  each 
other,  agriculture  would  “come  back”  as 
never  before. 


Neighbors  and  the  Game  Law 

A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor’s  boy  was 
here,  playing  with  our  boys,  when,  alto¬ 
gether,  they  espied  a  couple  of  coons  in 
a  tree  at  the  foot  of  our  backyard,  right 
by  the  chicken  yard.  I  sent  for  my  hus¬ 
band  to  come,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
home  when  the  father  of  the  other  boy 
chanced  to  pass  by.  The  boy  called  him 
in,  aud  he  at  once  proceeded  as  though 
he  owned  the  farm,  me,  and  all  concerned  ; 


said  lie  would  go  and  get  his  gun,  and 
went,  though  1  told  him  that  my  hus¬ 
band  was  coming  to  attend  to  it.  lie 
had  just  come  home  when  back  came  the 
other  man,  armed  with  the  gun  and  three 
other  men.  They  didn’t  say  “Do  you 
object?”  “By  your  leave,”  “May  I?”  or 
even  look  our  way,  to  say  nothing  of 
coming  to  the  door,  though  they  passed 
within  30  ft.  of  it.  They  did  leave  one 
coon  with  our  boys.  Had  they  a  right  to 
enter  our  premises  that  way,  or  act  in 
that  manner  at  all?  Does  it  make  a 
difference  whether  it  is  close  to  build¬ 
ings  or  somewhere  else  on  the  place?  I 
find  since  that  the  law  was  “on”  at  the 
time,  and  the  man  knew  it.  What  is  the 
penalty,  please,  and  are  we  liable,  as 
well  as  lie?  Was  there  anything  I  could 
or  should  have  done,  and,  if  so,  what? 

New  York.  mrs.  s.  H. 

These  men  had  no  legal  right  to  come 
on  your  premises  and  kill  the  coons,  with¬ 
out  permission,  but  iu  most  country 
neighborhoods  it  seems  to  be  understood 
that  game  is  public  property,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  go  anywhere  after  it.  No  one  usu¬ 
ally  makes  any  great  objection  and  so 
this  habit  has  grown.  In  a  strictly  legal 
way  these  men  were  probably  guilty  of 
trespass,  but  they  followed  the  habit  of 
the  neighborhood. 


Cleaning  Out  Foul  Brood 

Could  beehives  that  had  contained  foul 
brood  lie  disinfected  so  ns  to  be  safe  for 
use  again?  Would  it  also  be  necessary 
to  use  something  to  remove  the  odor  or 
effect  of  disinfectant?  H.  H. 

New  Haven,  Ind 

The  interiors  of  beehives  may  be  dis¬ 
infected  by  charring  slightly  with  the 
flame  from  a  plumber’s  torch,  or  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  body  and  super  may  be  moist¬ 
ened  with  kerosene  or  gasoline  and  a 
match  applied,  the  resulting  flame  being 
allowed  to  burn  long  enough  to  char  the 
wood  slightly  and  then  extinguish  by 
throwing  a  blanket  over  the  hive  or  stack 
of  hives  to  exclude  the  air.  This  is  a 
more  fficient  method  of  disinfection  than 
the  use  of  sulphur,  though  the  latter  may 
be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Last  Big  Block 


OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RESERVED  FARM  LANDS 

'THIS  announces  the  of- 

^  fering  of  the  last  big  block  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved 
Farm  Lands.  Until  this  block  is 
disposed  of  you  can  secure  at 
low  cost  a  farm  home  in  W estern 
Canada  that  will  make  you  rich 
and  independent.  Never  again 
on  the  American  Continent  will 
farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices 
•  o  low. 

Last  Big  Opportunity 

.  m  ■  block  contains  both  fertile,  o..,  n 
prairie  and  rich  park  lands  in  Lloyd- 
minster  and  Battleford  Districts  of 
Central  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Farm  Lands  on  the  rich  prairies  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
average  about  $18.00  an  acre.  Lands  in 
Southern  Alberta  under  an  irrigation 
system  of  unfailing  water  from  $50 
an  acre  up. 

Twenty  Years  to -Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy 
payment*  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  then  fifteen  annual 
payments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  Central 
Saskatchewan,  Seagar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world’s  prize  wheat.  World’s  prize 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

tii  noullieru  Alberta,  the  t  unutlluu  l’n- 
eille  Rnllwuy  hit*  developed  the  largest 
Individual Irrigation  undertaking  on  the 
American  Continent.  Till*  district  con¬ 
tain*  Home  of  the  best  lands  In  Canada^ 
An  uiiluillng  supply  of  wuier  Is  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  Canadian  Government. 
I’rlces  range  from  $50  nil  acre  up  on 
the  same  easy  payment  terms.  $'JOOO 
I. min  in  Improvement*,  Twenty  years  to 
pay  hack. 

Special  Rates  (or  Home- 

seekers  and  Full  Information 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  sell  you 
n  farm  until  you  huve  inspected  If. 
To  make  this  easy,  special  railway 
rate*  have  been  arranged.  Do  i:st 
delay  your  Investigation.  This  Is  the 
ln»t  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Keservcd  I-'arm  Homes.  Scud  today 
for  complete  Information  —  without 
obligation. 


FIRST  IN  FAVOR 


IT  is  significant  that  Ajax  Cord  Tires  have 
won  such  marked  popularity  among  men 
who  give  their  cars  hard  usage. 

Yet  it  is  most  logical,  for  two  special  Ajax 
features  —  Shoulders  of  Strength  and  the 
Cleated  Tread  —  give  Ajax  Cord  Tires  ex¬ 
ceptional  resistance  to  wear.  Shoulders  of 
Strength  brace  the  tread,  and  re-inforce  it. 
Those  thick  sturdy  cleats  hold — just  like 
the  cleats  on  an  athlete’s  shoes. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires,  Ajax  Road  King  (fabric) 
Tires,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories  are  sold  at 
the  nearest  Ajax  Sales  and  Service  Depot, 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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We  Saved  Big  and  Got 
a  Much  Better  Range” 

—say  thousands  of  letters  received  from  my  customers 
from  coast  to  coast.  Over  300,000  buyers  say  you  canno 
beat  Kalamazoo  quality.  Yet  my  prices  save  you  fom  2i 
to  40  per  cent  because  you  deal  direct  with  the  man  who 
builds  your  stove. 

Write  for  My  Catalog 

—find  out  what  you  can  save.  Get  money-saving 
prices  on  stoves,  ranges,  oil  and  gas  ranges,! 
furnaces,  refrigerators,  fireless  cookers,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  cream  separators,  paint,  wail 
paper,  in-door  closets,  etc.  Cash  or  credit. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114- 

KALAMAZ00  MFG.  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


"The  Old  Steve  Master'' 


A  Kaitxmcuoo 

Direct  to  You" 


».  E.  THORNTON  ( 

Sopt.  of  Colonization 


Oil 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

944  first  St.,  E., Calgary,  Alberta 

i  ,.r  au  i.il  I'mjii  n  about 
Canada,  ask  the  0.  P.  It. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 
FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


If  you  will  use  it  to 
secure  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions 
to  77ie  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  This  is  the 
best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EASY  TO 
ADJUST  HOOPS 


Unadilla  Silos 

Convenient  and 
Easy  to  Feed  From 

THE  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  silo,  recognized  as  such  by 
experienced  dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  you  or  your  man 
climbs  the  silo.  Twice  a  day  for  the  sam<j  period 
silage  must  be  forked  out,  30  to  60  pounds  per 
head.  Tons  of  silage  must  be  handled  by  hand. 
The  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  only  silo  that  pro¬ 
vides  for^our  convenience  perfectly — day  in  and 
day  out. 

A  patented  door  fastener  ladder,  rungs  wide 
enough,  only  15  inches  apart,  providing  a  reliable 
tread,  staunch  and  ever-ready,  makes  going  up  or 
coming  down  easy  for  man,  boy  or  woman*  It 
makes  tightening  of  hoops  at  the  door  front  a  few 
minutes’  easy,  one-man  job — that  cannot 
easily  be  neglected. 

Air-tight  door*  pu*h  in  and  tlidc  up  or  down — 
easily  and  always.  They  can’t  stick  or  freeze  in. 
This  makes  entrance  into  the  silo  safe  and  easy. 

It  makes  *flage  forking  simply  silage  dumping 
at  a  door  level.  No  back-breaking  forking, 
waist  high,  or  overhead. 

These  are  advantages  you  must  notoverlook  when 
purchasing  a  silo  that  will  last  a  generation  and 
be'in  use  300  to  500  times  a  year. 

The  UNADILLA  lias  many  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Many  years  of  specializing  in  one  product 
produced  them  for  you., 

A  big,  well-illustrated,  facts-full  catalog,^  with 
early-order  discount  offer,  com**  free  on  request. 
Send  today. 

Good  agents  can  have  a  few  open  territories. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  ^ 

.Box  G. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  oij 
Des  Moines,  la. 


BETTER  silage~at  lower  cost!  That’s  what  you  get  with  the 
Ross  Ensilage  Cutter.  Clean-cut  Milage- -from  the  first  hour’s 
operation  right  straight  through  the  heaviest  silo-filling  job,  and 
year  after  year  of  the  same  high-class  low-cost  service. 
Better  Silage— at  lower  coat.  Do  you  want  to  know  why?  Walk 
into  the  store  of  the  dealer  who  sells 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutters 

and  ask  him  to  show  you  the  special  Rosa  Ball-Bearing  End  Thrust 
and  Extra  Knife  Adjustment  which  forces  the  knives  right  up  against 
the  shear  bar  and  holds  them  there- -absolutely  preventing  shredded 
silage  or  “chewed”  silage— and  keeping  the  rich  juices  in  the  corn, 
where  they  belong — by  cutting  every  piece  slick  and  clean. 

Six-Fan  Blower— WUh  Bone 
Steel  Mounting.  Babbited,  Self- 
Conforming  Bearing*  on  Main 
Shaft.  Angle  Steel  Frame 

Study  the  Ross  carefully.  Com¬ 
pare  it— part  by  part— with  any 
other  cutter  on  the  market,  selling 
at  any  price.  Ask  about  the  Ross 
Warranty  which  guarantees 
absolutely  satisfactory  service. 

We  Match  Your  Power 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutters  are 

especially  designed  for  use  with  gaso¬ 
line  and  kerosene  engines.  You  don’t 
need  a  special  engine.  There  ia  a  Rots 
to  match  your  present  power.. from 
four  horse-power  up. 


Rockwood  Fibre  Pulley 

Note  that  Ross  Flywheel  Cut¬ 
ters  are  equipped  with  genuine 
Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys.  These 
pulleys  grip  the  belt  perfectly  and 
absolutely  prevent  slippage.  No 
wasted  power  and  no  jerking— no 
matter  how  heavy  the  load. 

Low  Speed  —  Light  Draft 

The  staunch,  sturdy  Ross  is 
built  for  hard  work  and  lots  of  it. 
Requires  minimum  power— and 
hums  right  through  the  toughest 
job  at  a  steady,  low  speed.  No 
straining  or  racking. 


Write  today  for  Descriptive  Literature  and  Prices 


E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

528  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 

J.  B.  Norton&Co.,  Utica, N.  Y.,  Distributors  an<l20other  leading  shipping  points  inU.  S.  A. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Calf 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for  a 
Holstein  heifer  calf  one  month  old? 

New  York.  L.  d. 

A  suitable  grain  ration  for  a  calf  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  either  new  milk  or  skim-milk 
Would  consist  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  red  dog  flour,  wheat  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  It  would  be  safe  to  feed  as  much 
of  ibis  mixture  as  it  would  clean  up  with 
relish,  provided  it  has  access  to  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  If  new  milk  has 
j  been  fed  during  the  first  month  a  change 
{  to  skim-milk,  if  desired,  can  be  made  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks.  Replace  one  pound 
of  the  new.  milk  with  one  pound  of  the 
skim-milk  each  day  until  the  ration  is 
exclusively  skim-milk,  and  then  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  overfeed  the  calf  by  giving  too 
much  milk.  The  amount  should  vary 
from  five  to  eight  quarts  per  day,  and 
16  lbs.  is  believed  to  be  the  maximum 
that  should  be  fed  a  calf  that  is  seven  or 
!  eight  months  old. 


Rye  for  Sheep 

;  What  is  the  outside  limit  as  to  quantity 
of  beans  that  may  be  fed  daily  to  a  sheep? 
I  wish  to  use  in  the  ration  as  much  of 
unthrashed  rye  two  parts  and  unthrashed 
oats  one  part,  hay  one  part  as  the  sheep 
will  fairly  clean  up.  These  sheep  are 
two-year-old  Rambouillet,  e.  a.  ir. 

New  York. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
feeding  very  much  rye,  even  in  the  sheaf, 
to  breeding  ewes.  You  are  aware  that  it 
is  not  the  practice  of  livestock  men  to 
feed  very  large  amounts  of  rye  to  breed¬ 
ing  animals  during  their  gestation  period, 
forasmuch  as  rye  often  contains  many 
impurities,  it  is  not  easy  to  store  in  bins 
without  heating  and  is  very  apt  to  bring 
about  digestive  disorders  that  result  in 
abortion.  I  realize  that  sheaf  rye  is  less 
objectionable  than  rve  stored  in  the  bin, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  I  should  go  easy  in 
feeding  it  before  the  lambs  are  born.  The 
sheaf  oats  and  the  mixed  hay  would  do 
very  nicely,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  ewes 
will  relish  this  roughage  and  do  well  on 
it.  I  take  it  that  you  refer  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  field  bean,  which  is  used  in  the 
feeding  of  sheep  rather  extensively.  Half 
a  pound  a  day  would  be  a  generous 
amount  when  fed  with  the  rye  and  oats 
as  you  have  suggested;  but  here  again 
I  should  prefer  to  use  a  mixture  of  beans, 
oats  and  bran,  taking  three  parts  of 
beans,  one  part  of  oats  and  one  part  of 
bran,  and  feeding  the  ewes  weighing  150 
lbs.  for  a  half  to  a  pound  a  day  of  this 
mixture.  If  T  used  the  beaus  alone  I 
would  limit  the  amount  as  you  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  half  a  pound  a  day  previous  to 
i  lambing,  and  bring  them  up  to  a  pound 
;  a  day  for  the  ewes  nursing  lambs.  It  is 
well  known  that  beans,  being  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein.  make  it  possible  for  the  ewes  to  put 
on  firm  ffesh,  and  when  they  arc  accom¬ 
panied  by  oats  and  bran  they  constitute 
an  ideal  l'ation. 


Milk  Refrigerator;  Ration  for  Holsteins 

1.  I  built  a  new  milk  refrigerator  last 
Spring  to  hold  12  cans  of  milk,  40-qt. 
cans.  It  is  built  of  concrete  in  the 
ground,  with  a  lid  on  hinges  that  lets 
down  on  tank.  This  tank  is  full  of  water 
and  we  put  ice  in  it  to  keep  cold.  Over 
the  top,  just  the  same  size  as  concrete 
tank,  we  have  a  wooden  building  about 
five  feet  high,  double-lined  doors,  walls 
and  ceiling,  almost  air-tight,  as  near  as 
possible.  We  cannot  get  our  water  in 
tank  in  ground  underneath  below  50  de¬ 
grees.  I  have  tried  to  get  milk  to  -40 
degrees,  and  cannot  do  it.  The  sun  shines 
on  building  about  one  hour  in  morning 
and  about  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
Concrete  tank  comes  about  six  inches 
above  ground,  and  there  is  a  concrete 
stone  outside  box  to  stand  on  while  we 
put  milk  in  tank.  Can  you  help  me  im¬ 
prove  this'  refrigerator  to  keep  milk 
colder?  We  do  not  have  over  200  to  300 
ciuarts  in  tank  at  once,  and  we  use  100 
lbs.  of  ice  in  morning  and  100  lbs.  nt 
night.  Our  milk  is  aerated  and  stands 
50  degrees  when  it  goes  in  tank.  Doors 
are  always  closed.  The  ice  does  not  keep 
10  hours.  2.  Is  this  a  good  mixture  for 
a  herd  of  high-grade  Holstein  cows? 
Three  tons  of  cottonseed  meal,  one  ton 
of  gluten  feed,  one  ton  of  wheat  bran, 
one  ton  of  cornmeal  and  one-half  ton  of 
ground  oats.  We  have  plenty  of  good 
silage;  our  hay  is  not  so  good,  about  half 
Timothy  and  clover.  B.  c. 

1.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  get  really 
low  temperatures  without  some  agitation 
or  circulation.  You  do  not  state  whether 
the  ice  is  broken  or  crushed  when  it  is 
put  into  the  cement  tank,  or  whether  the 
300  lbs.  is  put  in  morning  and  night  in 
a  large  chunk.  Of  course,  the  best  re¬ 
sults  would  follow  where  the  ice  was 
crushed  or  broken  and  put  in  in  smaller 
pieces.  This  would  take  considerably 
more  ice.  but  you  are  reminded  that  it  is 
the  melting  process  that  produces  low 
temperatures.  Make  sure  that  the  milk 
is  properly  cooled  before  put.  in  cans. 

2.  The  ration  that  you  are  feeding 
ought  to  give  you  good  results,  especially 

1  with  silage  and  considerable  clover  hay. 
You  might  reduce  somewhat  the  amount 
of  grain  that  you  are  feeding,  especially 
i  where  you  have  oats  and  clover  hay. 


FARQUHAR 


Above  is  a  Farquhar  Cornish  or 
**Slab  Burner,”  the  economical  outfit 
for  driving  Sawmills.  An  easy  steamer, 
producing  dependable  power  from  of¬ 
fal  lumber  and  sawdust. 


Locomotive  Rig  below  is  a  general  purpose  En¬ 
title.  6i7.es  S  to  60  H.  P.  Built  for  service  with 
minimum  operating  expense  and  up-keep.  For 
traction  power  investieate  our  Styles  K  and  W,  also 
Gas  Tractors.  Illustrated  booklet  “Farquhar  En- 
tins  and  Boilers”  sent  free  to  power  users.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

The  Farquhar  Line  includes  Sawmills.  Thresher*. 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Potato  Bitters,  Grain 
Drills,  etc.  Pull  particulars  ou  request. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  30,  York,  Pa. 


FARMERS— Now!*  thetimeto 

send  me  your  name.  I  can  show 
you  how  2  men  can  now  do  more 
work  in  a  day  than  100  menby  old 
methods.  1  want  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  a  wonderful  tool  that 
is  revolutionizing  farming.  It 
solves  the  drainage,  irrigation 
and  soil  washing  problems. 
Cuts  down  labor  cost  and  in¬ 
sures  big  crops.  Get  the  full 
story  in  my  new  free  drainage 
book  and  catalog.  Send  me  your  name. 


FARM  DITCHER— TERRACER— GRADER 

All  Steel,  Reversible,  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Simple  and  practical..  Cuts  V-shaped  farm 
open  drainage,  irrigation  or  tile  ditch 
down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old  ditches; 
back  fills  tile  ditches:  grades  roads, 
builds  farm  terraces, 
dikes  and  levees; 
works  in  any  soil, 
wet  or  dry.  2, 4  and 
6-horse  Bizes.  largo 
size  fine  for  tractor. 
Wri  te  for  free  drain¬ 
age.  irrigation  and 
terracing  catalog 
and  our  proposition. 
Jlddmi  W.  *.  Iimt 


Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co. 
Box  434 
Owensboro, 
Ky. 


Model  20 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches.  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1/2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  yoa  a  booklet  on  tlie 
treatment  of  mange,  ec/enm  or  pitcli 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  ou  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Scale  from  Hard  Water 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to 
how  to  remove  the  lime  which  accumu¬ 
lates  in  our  water  front?  The  water 
which  we  have  to  use  contains  much 
lime;  this  fills  the  waterfront  in  course 
of  time,  and  makes  the  waterfront  use¬ 
less,  if  not  dangerous.  I  have  to  change 
waterfront  twice  a  year.  We  have  used 
muriatic  acid — but  that  does  not  do  the 
work  to  perfection.  We  need  something 
which  will  soften  the  lime  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  removed.  r.  G. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  is,  as  you  realize,  a 
source  of  danger.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  water  which  holds  as  much  lime  as 
that,  there  js  little  to  be  done  except  put 
in  a  settling  tank  and  treat  with  a  little 
ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  solu¬ 
tion,  treating  the  day  before ;  in  fact, 
you  have  to  have  two  tanks  to  allow  for 
settling.  There  is  nothing  much  you  can 
do  to  the  clogged  waterfront  other  than 
the  aci'd  treatment,  which  you  already 
know  about.  Better  consider  rain  water 
and  a  pressure  tank  if  you  do  not  put  in 
a  settling  tank. 


have  to  take  some  chances,  but  this  will 
work  if  used  with  care. 


Preserving  Fish  Scrap;  Red  Lime  Wash 

1.  What  is  the  simplest  method  of  sav¬ 
ing  fish  scrap  for  chicken  feed  later  in 
(lie  season?  2.  Is  there  a  cheap,  simple 
method  of  making  a  red  wash  similar  to 
whitewash  to  apply  to  outbuildings?  Can 
metallic  be  used  as  a  coloring  basis? 

1.  The  only  safe  way  with  fish  scrap 
is  to  dry  at  once,  before  it  has  even  begun 
to  spoil,  and  dry  very  dry,  too.  The 
people  who  work  on  a  huge  scale  boil 
it  first,  getting  out  the  fish  oil  and  the 
fish  glue,  and  then  dry  the  residue  with 
their  waste  heat.  On  a  small  scale  it  is 
a  question  if  it  is  worth  while;  however, 
you  might  try  it.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  how  it  comes  out.  But 
remember  it  must  be  bone  dry  and  then 
kept  in  a  dry  place. 

2.  Ordinary  whitewash  may  be  colored 
red  with  any  available  oxide  of  iron ; 
“Venetian  red”  is  the  trade  name. 
“Metallic”  may  be  a  mixture,  but  is 
usually  mostly  iron.  You  can  get  suit¬ 
able  colors  at  any  large  paint  store. 


Preventing  Frosted  Windows 

Please  tell  It.  N.-Y.  readers  that  a 
Russian  cure  for  frosted  windows  is  to 
place  one  or  more  glass  tumblers  with 
a  half-inch  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
each,  between  the  sashes.  A  window 
21/fxS  ft.  needs  two  tumblers.  The  acid 
picks  up  the  water  and  keeps  the  air  too 
dry  to  frost,  and  one  lot  of  acid  usually 
lasts  one  season.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for 
careless  people,  but  I  never  heard  a  com¬ 
plaint  while  I  was  in  Russia.  o.  R. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Well,  we  will  take  a  chance  and  tell 
them.  We  knew  of  this  cure,  but  hesi¬ 
tated,  since  we  are  always  shy  of  sug¬ 
gesting  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  another  harmless  chemical 
which  can  be  used  the  same  way,  an¬ 
hydrous  chloride  of  calcium,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  it.  It  is  worth  only  a 
few  cents  an  ounce,  but  only  chemical 
supply  houses  carry  it.  However,  a 
local  druggist  might  order  it  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  advance. 


Gilding  with  Gold  Powder 

IIow  can  I  gild  picture  frames  with 
gold  powder?  H.  M.  J.  W. 

You  may  mix  the  powder  with  japan 
drier  and  a  small  addition  of  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  or  you  may  apply  this  mixture 
first  and  then  dust  with  the  powder  when 
nearly  dry.  Amyl  acetate  with  just  a 
little  celluloid  dissolved  in  it  is  often 
used ;  it  is  called  “banana  oil”  from  the 
odor.  The  results  will  never  look  as  well 
as  genuine  gold,  but  to  apply  the  latter 
takes  an  expert. 


Removing  Dents  from  Piano 

IIow  can  I  take  out  dents  on  a  ma¬ 
hogany  piano?  D.  B.  F. 

Burdette,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  a  process  from  a  number  of 
recipes  which  may  work :  Wet  the  part 
with  warm  water,  double  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  five  or  six  times,  soak  it  and  lay 
it,  on  t  he  place ;  apply  on  that  a  hot  flat¬ 
iron  till  the  moisture  is  evaporated;  re¬ 
peat  if  need  be.  A  slight  dent  may  often 
be  removed  by  moistening  and  then  hold¬ 
ing  near  it  a  red-hot  poker.  That  cure 
will  usually  destroy  the  finish,  which  must 
be  restored  according  to  the  method  origi¬ 
nally  used  on  the  article. 


Treatment  of  Frozen  Vegetables 

How  can  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
be  frozen,  judging  from  the  taste  and 
consistency  after  cooking,  and  still  be 
apparently  well  preserved  in  the  store  and 
in  the  home  after  delivery?  c.  K.  L. 

If  really  frozen,  it  is  done  very  lightly, 
but  the  trick  is  to  cool  very  slowly  and 
then  to  warm  still  more  slowly.  The 
changes  which  you  associate  with  freezing 
take  place  more  or  less  about  the  freezing 
point,  but  if  the  cooling  and  warming 
are  both  done  so  slowly  that  the  cells 
adapt,  themselves  to  the  strain,  they  do 
not  burst,  and  so  decay,  which  is  the  en¬ 
trance  of  germs  to  broken  cells  and 
growth  there,  does  not  take  place.  But 
the  chemical  changes  at  low  temperatures 
na\e  taken  place,  and  can  be  detected  by 
the  taste.  However,  the  food  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  nutritious,  if  no  decay  lias 
taken  place. 


Scale  in  Teakettle 

My  very  hard  water  has  coat 
aluminum  teakettle.  What  will  ti 
the  deposit?  A 

We  went  into  this  matter  a  few  i 
ago.  and  actual  trial  showed  that 
hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  woi 
move  the  lime  deposit  if 
and  constant  watching, 
acid  swabbed  oil  with  a 
atiek  can  also  be  used, 
that  the  aluminum  is  already  pi 
p hues  from  local  action,  and  tha 
Pits  will  be  eaten  through.  Y< 


used  wil 
Rather 
rag  wire 
The  da i 


Refrigeration  Without  Ice 

Is  there  anything  that  could  be  put  in 
cans  placed  in  water  that  would  make  it 
colder?  Would  ammonia  do  it.  or  strong 
brine,  and  if  so  would  cans  small  in  dia¬ 
meter  be  best?  j.  j.  r. 

Nothing  that  is  practical  on  a  small 
scale.  Brine,  previously  cooled  by  the 
expansion  of  ammonia,  is  used  in  ice 
machines  to  take  up  the  heat  of  the  water, 
and  so  freeze  it.  but  the  machines  are 
large  and  expensive. 


Manufacturing  Wood  Alcohol 

What  is  wood  alcohol  made  of?  A 
neighbor  says  that  it  is  made  of  grain 
and  is  poisoned  with  a  wood  preparation, 
while  another  says  it  is  made  of  wood. 

Ivatonah,  N.  Y.  n.  w.  s. 

Wood  alcohol  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and 
in  that  sense  is  made  from  it.  The  wood 
is  placed  in  closed  retorts  and  heated,  a 
mixture  of  wood  tar,  crude  acetic  acid, 
known  as  pyroligneous  acid,  that  is,  fire¬ 
wood  acid,  wood  alcohol,  acetone  and 
various  gases  comes  from  the  still,  and 
a  fine  grade  of  charcoal  is  left  in  the 
still.  The  above  mixture  is  purified  by 
several  treatments,  the  acid  being  picked 
up  by  lime,  the  tar  washed  and  run  off 
as  such,  and  the  other  fluids  distilled  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  split  into  the  several  con¬ 
stituents.  One  of  the  products  of  final 
purification  is  the  wood  alcohol,  which 
chemists  call  methyl  alcohol,  and  which 
is  derived  from  the  simplest  carbon-hy¬ 
drogen  compound,  methane,  marsh  gas. 
This  is  found  in  nature  as  “natural  gas,” 
but  there  is  no  commercial  process  as 
yet  for  making  wood  alcohol  from  it,  al¬ 
though  it  is  real  easy  on  paper;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  take  off  a  hydrogen  and  put 
in  its  place  a  water  residue.  This  is  not 
so  very  hard  to  do  in  practice,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  costs. 

The  next  simplest  carbon-hydrogen 
compound,  which  is  merely  two  methanes 
which  have  each  lost  a  hydrogen,  and 
have  stuck  together,  is  called  ethane,  and 
that  is  found  in  plenty  in  some  kinds  of 
natural  gas.  So  we  might  take  that  and 
cut  out  a  hydrogen  and  put  in  the  water 
residue,  hydroxyl,  in  its  place,  and  we 
would  have  ethyl  or  grain  alcohol.  But 
it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  get  billions  of 
yeast  cells  to  work  for  their  room  and 
board  in  a  weak  sugar  solution,  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  ethyl  alcohol  is  made  that  way, 
and  since  it  was  first  made  from  grain, 
the  name  grain  alcohol  sticks  to  it, 
though  it  is  now  largely  made  of  waste 
molasses.  Denatured  alcohol  is  grain  al¬ 
cohol  to  which  some  wood  alcohol  and 
benzine  or  other  petroleum  residue  has 
been  added,  making  it  quite  poisonous  to 
drink,  but  leaving  it  fit  for  most  other 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  also 
special  denatured  alcohols,  for  particular 
manufacturers,  in  which  other  denatur- 
ants  are  used,  which  will  not  harm  the 
process  or  products. 

Some  day  you  will  be  told  that  grain 
alcohol  is  made  out  of  wood,  and  that 
has  been  done  and  is  still  beiug  tried,  but 
is  not  the  success  that  was  hoped.  The 
wood  is  cooked  with  acid,  by  which 
means  a  part  of  it  is  changed  to  a  fer¬ 
mentable  sugar,  and  then  the  yeast  cells 
are  set  to  work,  and  they  make  a  genuine 
grain  or  ethyl  alcohol  and  not  wood  al¬ 
cohol.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  be¬ 
ing  done  with  sulphite  wood  pulp  liquor, 
but  the  regular  grain  alcohol  people  do 
not  seem  to  be  scared  by  the  success  so 
far  clai-  ed  for  the  product.  But  true 
wood,  methyl,  alcohol  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  by  any  practical  fermentation  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  reason  wood  alcohol  is  so  much 
more  poisonous  than  grain  alcohol  seems 
to  be  that  while  grain  alcohol  oxidizes  in 
the  system  to  the  comparatively  harmless 
acetic  acid,  the  wood  alcohol  goes  by  way 
of  formaldehyde  to  formic  acid,  which  is 
a  tissue  poison  in  itself,  and  so  even  a 
little  wood  alcohol  in  grain  alcohol  makes 
it  quite  too  poisonous  to  drink. 


simple,  from  start  to  fin- 

ish,  that  any  child  big  enough  to 

reach  the  top  of  stanchions,  can  successfully 

operate  Hinman  Milkers.  There  are  no  gauges  to  watch, 

no  mechanical  devices  to  keep  in  order;  best  of  all,  there 

is  no  hard  work  in  milking  cows  with  the  Hinman. 

It  is  easy,  simple,  sure  —  thoroughly  reliable. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


The  advantages  it  will  bring  to  you  will  be  noticeable 
the  first  week  you  put  in  the  Hinman  Milker.  You 
will  enjoy  using  it;  you  will  be  glad  of  the  time  it 
saves  you;  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  how  the  cows 
Tv  like  it;  and  you  will  appreciate  its  extreme  simplicity. 

,'y  Get  This  Big  Catalog 

TuJ  ^  i*  interesting,  and  will  be  sent  Free.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


IN  the  Elcar  you  get  that  soundness  of  construction,  mechanical  simplicity,  and 
continuous  trouble-free  performance  you  heretofore  have  looked  for  only  in 
much  higher  priced  cars. 


\  ou  get  that  beauty  of  style  lines,  grace  of  design,  and  exclusive  streamline  effect  in  the  Elcar 
which  are  the  combined  refinements  of  fifty  years  devoted  to  highest  quality  carriage  building’ 
twelve  years  having  been  confined  to  making  the  Elcar  the  foremost  reasonably-priced  car  iti 
reliability,  long-life,  and  service  continuance. 

The  Elcar  value  can  be  definitely  fixed  by  noting  those  nationally  preferred  units  it  is  composed  of. 
From  these  standards  of  exceptional  quality  there  will  be  no  deviation,  unless  opportunity  for 
betterment  develops  in  the  Elcar ’s  modern,  fully-manned  nine-acre  plant. 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Three-Passenger  Coupe 

Four- Passenger  Sportster  Five- Passenger  Sedan 

SPECIFICATIONS — 4-Cylinder  models,  6-Cylinder  models.  Delco  starting 
lighting,  and  ignition.  Willard  Batteries,  Stromberg  Carburetors,  Borg  &  Beck 
Clutch,  Salisbury  Rear  Axles,  Boyce  Moto-Meter,  Muncie  Transmission, 

116-inch  wheelbase.  Most  complete  equipment. 


“Most  Reasonably  Priced  Fine  Car  Ever  Made” 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  special  catalog  “H” 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Elkhart,  ind. 

Builders  of  Fine  Vehicles  Since  1 873 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


School  Questions. — In  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y.  there  appeared  several  letters  on 
the  district  school  question  cdncerning 
the  advisability  of  Summer  sessions  in 
place  of  Winter  ones,  and  a  query  as  to 
whether  the  hot  school  lunches  were  the 
practical  success  these  are  cracked  up  to 
be.  In  regard  to  a  Summer  school  for 
country  children,  at  first  thought  the  idea 
seems  able  to  hold  a  good  deal  of  water. 
As  one  contributor  said,  the  Winter 
school  is  a  fertile  carrier  of  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  diseases,  which  thrive  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  coldest  months,  and  this 
being  the  case  any  thoughtful  parent 
dreads  the  Winter  school  days,  because^ 
the  pupils  are  certain  to  become  inocu¬ 
lated  with  bad  lung  colds,  measles,  epi¬ 
demics  of  all  kinds,  and  so  on  without 
end.  This  was  typically  illustrated  in 
the  writer's  own  district  for  the  past  two 
years.  My  little  daughter  attends  school 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  last  January  (a 
year  ago)  she  caught  the  prevailing  in¬ 
fluenza  at  school  and  brought  it  home  to 
the  rest  of  the  family.  None  of  us  died 
at  the  time  with  that  devastating  life- 
taker.  but  most  of  the  family  were  ser¬ 
iously  sick.  We  might  have  had  the  “flu” 
just  the  same  if  Ann  had  not  been  of 
school  age.  but  as  we  were  unusually 
careful  to  keep  isolated  on  the  farm  we 
have  always  thought  that  our  house  might 
have  escaped  had  it  not.  been  for  the 
keeping  of  school. 

The  Spread  of  Illness. — This  Winter 
the  grippe  or  influenza  arrived  late  on 
the  scene,  as  all  know,  but  as  people  con¬ 
gregated  together  always  spread  such  an 
epidemic  first,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  first  signs  of  “flu”  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  schoolhouse.  and  of  course 
Ann  promptly  contracted  it,  and  once 
more  our  family  were  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tims.  This  was  the  case  in  practically 
every  house  in  this  town  where  there 
were  children  of  school  age.  and  while 
others  in  no  way  connected  with  school 
had  the  distemper,  yet  the  families  where 
the  children  lived  were  conspicuously 
sick — and  always  sick  before  the  rest  of 
the  town.  It  is  true  that  all  sorts  of 
children  brought  together  in  several  rooms 
harbor  diseases,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
thoughtful  parents  deplore  the  means  by 
which  these  are  caught.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  change  existing  laws 
and  customs,  no  matter  whether  roads 
are  almost  impassable  in  Winter,  as  wit¬ 
ness  this  season,  or  whether  toll  is  taken 
from  every  family  in  town  by  some  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 

Objections  to  Change. — In  the  first 
place,  the  teachers  would  never  consent 
to  giving  up  "their  pleasant  two  months’ 
vacation  for  a  vacation  during  Winter. 
Next,  the  children  would  rebel  at 
study  hours  in  their  natural  play  time, 
and  we  can  imagine  that  the  quality  of 
their  work  would  suffer  if  Summer  were 
to  supersede  Winter  for  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge.  ITabit  is  a  hard  thing  to  break. 
It  is  true  that  country  folk  complain 
justly  against  the  hardships  of  Winter 
school,  but  even  they  would  hesitate  to 
change  present  conditions.  I  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  teachers  and  scholars  would 
consent  to  keep  school  during  the  hot, 
humid  months  and  let  out  during  January 
and  February,  much  good  might  result, 
although  disadvantages  would  remain  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  Distant  School. — Those  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  who  belong  to  a  “com¬ 
munity'’  school  and  who  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  miles  each  night  and  morning  to 
their  destination  are  surely  to  be  pitied 
such  a  Winter  as  this — or  at  any  other 
time.  I  am  thankful  that  our  county 
does  not  sanction  this  innovation,  and 
parents  who  can  see  their  youngsters 
start  out  on  a  morning  10  degrees  below 
zero  for  a  long,  cruel  ride  to  the  school¬ 
rooms  far  away  must  be  callous  indeed. 

It  isn’t  right  or  natural,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  and  long  hours  spent  away  from 
the  proper  home  influences  must  have  a 
depressing  effect  all  around  on  the  little 
victims.  It  may  be  “cheaper”  and  a 
higher  grade  of  education  may  be  handed 
out  on  this  plan,  as  its  adherents  urge, 
but  the  counteracting  influences  offset 
these  100  per  cent — for  there  is  something 
in  life  beside  the  facts  found  between  the 
covers  of  a  school  book. 

Hot  Lunches. — As  for  the  hot  school 
lunches  which  are  such  a  fad  and  nothing 
more  at  present,  I  have  never  approved 
of  them,  and  never  shall  until  convinced 
of  their  real  need  more  than  I  am  at 
present.  The  Home  Bureau  in  our 
county  has  been  instrumental  in  starting 
the  hot  lunch  idea  throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion.  and  practically  most  of  the  district 
schools  have  tried  it  out  this  Winter. 
The  II.  N.-Y'.  correspondent  comments 
on  the  unsanitary  features  of  20  or  more 
children  carrying  their  milk  to  school  in 
20  or  more  clean  or  otherwise  containers 
and  then  dumping  the  resulting  fluid  into 
one  pan  for  making  cocoa  or  soup.  This 
part  of  the  hot  lunch  program  has  always 
been  disagreeable  to  me,  and  must  be  to 
any  fastidious  mother.  If  diseases  and 
germs  by  the  million  could  not  be  trails-  | 
mitted  in  this  way,  please  show  me  why 
not.  In  fact,  so  much  danger  is  afforded 
by  this  practice  that  it  should  be  actually 
prohibited  instead  of  encouraged,  and 
proves  once  more  that  theory  instead  of 
good  common  sense  is  rampant  for  the 
time  being.  The  hot  lunch  enthusiasts 
for  children  say  that  the  cold  dinner  pail 


is  unhealthy  and  unnecessary  and  that 
the  pupils  need  something  warm  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  cold  weather. 
All  this  is  true  enough,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  children  for  generation  after 
generation  have  passed  through  the  din¬ 
ner  pail  stage  without  noticeably  harmful 
results,  and  they  had  better  keep  to  the 
old  ways  until  really  practical  and  more 
perfect  ones  are  substituted.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  composite  soup  or  cocoa  is 
far  from  being  the  perfect  solution,  and 
personally  I  would  risk  my  child  on  a 
cold  dinner  of  nourishing  sandwiches, 
bottle  of  pure  milk  to  be  warmed  on  stove 
or  register,  cookies,  fruit,  and  so  forth, 
sooner  than  the  heated  milk  in  every 
degree  of  uncleanliness  brought  by  any 
number  of  children. 

Wasted  Time. — It  also  takes  a  lot  of 
time  to  get  up  those  lunches,  and  half  of 
the  morning  session  is  often  of  necessity 
devoted  to  cooking  tin*  day's  lunch  instead 
of  for  lessons.  This  is  expensive,  and 
bids  to  be  more  so  now  that  teachers  are 
to  be  paid  practically  double  what  they 
were  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  are  incidentally  on  their 
dinner  instead  of  lessons — all  of  which 
speaks  for  itself.  If  warm  lunches  are 
absolutely  necessary  at  this  late  date,  as 
we  are  told,  then  my  plan  would  be  to 
provide  each  child  with  a  thermos  bottle, 
to  be  filled  at  home  with  a  boiling  soup, 
cocoa  or  whatever  is  desired,  and  then 
eaten  hot  at  the  required  time.  This 
would  surely  meet  all  objections  and  is 
generally  practiced  by  those  mothers  who 
do  not  approve  of  the  cooking  being  done 
on  the  spot.  If  not  all  the  pupils  could 
afford  a  small  thermos  bottle,  the  school 


could  hold  a  social  or  entertainment  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  cause.  If  it 
is  so  vital  as  we  are  told,  no  better  way 
could  be  devised  for  spending  the  funds, 
and  everybody  would  eat  their  own  germs 
— and  keep  well  or  sick  accordingly. 

Other  Methods. — Where  school  lunches 
have  been  a  conspicuous  success  I  think 
that  a  separate  organization  altogether 
has  had  them  in  charge  and  the  teacher 
is  not  obliged  to  spend  her  noon  or  fore¬ 
noon  hours  preparing  a  meal  for  her 
scholars,  nor  have  the  scholars  been 
obliged  to  bring  materials  from  home  to 
cook  up  at  school.  A  soup  kitchen  or  the 
like  is  provided  in  tin1  cities  for  destitute 
and  undernourished  children,  and  likewise 
for  those  who  prefer  to  buy  a  hot  lunch 
instead  of  carrying  a  cold  one  from  home. 
These  are  an  entirely  different  matter 
from  the  district  school  service,  and  are 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  school 
routine.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  soon 
get  tired  of  cooking  under  often  trying 
conditions,  and  agree  that  the  benefits 
are  not  equal  to  the  work.  Perhaps  this 
idea  will  bear  more  discussion,  and  those 
who  have  found  it  all  good  can  tell  us 
just  why.  But  as  I  said,  my  findings  so 
far  go  to  prove  that  the  hot  lunch  as  now 
practiced  has  its  decided  limitations,  and 
I  do  not  approve  of  it  at  all. 

Farm  Prospects. — I  do  not  know  just 
what  to  think  at  this  writing  as  to  the 
outlook  for  a  fair  farm  prosperity  this 
year.  According  to  the  40.000  farmers 
whom  the  Post  Office  questioned,  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among 
those  of  our  profession,  yet  I  cannot 
really  think  that  they  represent  agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  whole.  Everyone  knows  that 
farming  is  a  long,  hard,  almost  thankless 
job— but  when  we  get  too  discouraged 
and  too  sick  of  the  whole  business  we  can 
always  sell  out  and  try  our  luck  in  other 
lines.  1  think  that  a  great  part  of  the 
40.000  have  been  plain  unfortunate,  pcr- 
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haps,  and  so  are  unduly  embittered  and 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  keep  on.  In  my 
own  community  the  farmers  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  are  good  managers  and  everlasting 
workers,  and  so  I  conclude  that  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand  where  success  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Not  every  farmer  wants  to  work 
eight  hours  before  noon  and  eight  hours 
after,  but  those  who  do  usually  win  out 
in  the  end,  and  if  they  think  this  way  too 
hard  and  too  unjust,  then  they  had  better 
give  up  farming  and  get  into  something 
surer  and  easier.  Those  men  who  have 
been  blessed  with  a  fitting  share  of  brains 
and  ambition  and  with  life  partners  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  virtues  have  been  pretty  apt, 
even  in  the  discouraging  past,  finally  to 
own  their  farms,  with  a  tiny  nest-egg  in 
the  bank.  But  many  farmers  everywhere 
still  do  business  in  the  same  old  inefficient 
way.  and  keep  worse  than  useless  cows, 
and  get  along  with  just  as  little  manual 
labor  as  the  law  allows.  My  sympathy 
cannot  go  out  to  these — and  I  think  that 
some  of  the  discontented  40.0(10  probably 
belong  in  this  class.  It  sounds  unfeeling 
and  all  that,  but  such  failures  and  non¬ 
money  makers — and  the  reasons  why — 
are  apparent  in  every  community. 

The  Future. — I  think  that  farming 
is  going  to  have  a  hard  year  or  two 
ahead,  whereas  dairymen  for  two  years’ 
have  actually  made  just  a  little  money 
in  most  cases.  Milk  is  in  superabund¬ 
ance  owing  to  better  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  better  dairies,  while  our  exports 
have  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  because, 
of  the  foreign  exchange  situation.  It  is 
likely  that  dairymen  will  have  to  lean  on 
side  crops  more  than  they  have  done  for 
several  years  in  order  to  break  even. 
)Ve  will  have  to  grow  more  and  more  of 
our  own  feed  and  food,  and  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  clothe  ourselves  and  buy  an  oc¬ 
casional  carpet  or  piece  of  furniture  or 
the  like.  I  guess  we  will  have  to  raise  our 
(Continued  on  page  061) 


Air-cure  Your  Hay 

the  International  Way 


IT  ISN’T  sun  -  drying  that  puts 
*  quality  into  hay,  but  air-curing. 
And  hay  is  air-cured  best  when  side- 
tedded  into  light,  breeze-sifting  wind¬ 
rows  such  as  those  that  trail  off  in 
the  wake  of 

International  Combined 
Side-delivery  Rakes  and  Tedders 

You  can  follow  closely  behind  the 
mower  with  this  machine  and  rake 
the  hay  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
wilt.  The  teeth  strike  the  heads  of 
the  hay  first  and  rake  clean,  picking 
up  every  last  wisp — and  there  is  no 
shattering  of  leaves.  The  hay  is 
turned  completely  over  and  deposited 
snug,  airy  windrows  through 


in 


which  the  air  circulates  freely,  cur¬ 
ing  evenly  both  stems  and  leaves 
with  its  magic  touch. 

There  are  points  of  mechanical 
excellence  that  distinguish  this  fast¬ 
working,  gentle  hay-handling  ma¬ 
chine  from  all  other  types  of  side- 
rakes  and  tedders.  There  are  also 
many  points  of  mechanical  excellence 
that  distinguish  all  hay  machines 
made  in  the  International  Harvester 
factories  —  McCormick,  Deering, 
and  Milwaukee  mowers  and  self¬ 
dump  rakes,  International  tedders, 
c,weep  rakes,  stackers  and  loaders. 
Ask  your  nearby  International  full¬ 
line  dealer  to  show  you. 


International  Harvester* Company 
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Wet  Droppings 

Would  you  let  me  know  what  makes 
the  liens’  droppings  so  wet?  M.y  hen 
coop  is  50x12  ft.,  9  ft.  high  in  front  and 
7  ft.  in  back,  and  stands  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  It  has  plenty  of  light,  part  of 
the  openings  have  glass  and  part  muslin. 
I  have  about  115  chickens  in  this  coop. 
I  feed  a  dry  mash,  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  One  bag  each  of  gluten,  corn- 
meal.  beef  scrap,  middlings,  bran,  ground 
oats.  Vs  bag  Alfalfa  meal.  %  bag  of  oil- 
meal.  1  lb.  salt  to  every  100  lbs.  Grain 
as  follows  :  Six  bags  oats,  6  bags  wheat, 
one  bag  scratch  feed.  2  bags  corn.  Do 
you  think  this  feed  can  be  the  cause  of  it? 

New  York.  w.  p. 

T  do  not  understand  whether  you  refer 
to  the  droppings  of  the  fowls  or  the  litter 
when  you  say  that  there  is  too  much 
moisture  present.  If  to  the  litter  of  the 
poultry  house,  the  cause  is  too  little  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  moistnie  from  the  bodies 
of  the  birds  is  not  sufficiently  quickly  re¬ 
moved  to  prevent  its  condensation  upon 
the  litter,  walls,  etc.  Muslin  is  not  a 
good  ventilating  medium.  If  you  have 
no  other  openings  than  those  covered  by 
muslin,  ventilation  will  be  inadequate. 
Remove  the  muslin  curtains  and  cover 
the  openings  with  wire  poultry  netting; 
this  latter  will  keep  the  hens  in  and  let 
the  moisture  out.  Incidentally,  it  will  let 
light  in  also.  If  the  droppings  of  the 
birds  are  too  moist,  omit  the  oilmeal  from 
the  mash.  I  judge  from  your  letter,  how¬ 
ever.  that  wet  litter,  due  to  insufficient 
ventilation,  is  the  source  of  your  com¬ 
plaint.  This  may  be  removed  by  fhe 
“open-front"  method  of  ventilation,  it  be¬ 
ing  understood  that  the  openings  should 
be  in  fhe  south  wall  of  the  building  and 
that  all  other  sides  must  be  air  tight  to 
prevent  injurious  drafts.  m.  b.  d. 


When  to  Hatch  for  November  Eggs 

When  should  Leghorns  be  hatched  so 
they  will  lay  in  November?  I  have  some 
Leghorns,  good  layers,  but  they  do  not 
do  much  in  November.  In  December  I 
get  two  dozen  per  day  from  35. 

Connecticut.  c.  H.  B. 

Leghorn  pullets  that  have  been  fed  for 
constant  growth  and  development  from 
the  time  that  they  were  hatched  should 
begin  to  lay  very  soon  after  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  five  months.  April 
pullets  should  begin  laying  in  September 
and  increase  their  production  to  consider¬ 
able  proportions  in  November.  The  best 
hatching  months  for  Leghorns  in  the 
North  are  April  and  May  :  my  own  prefer¬ 
ence  is  April,  and  as  early  in  that  month 
as  is  practicable.  Late-hatched  chicks 
seem  to  catch  up  with  earlier  ones  to  a 
certain  extent,  however,  if  given  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  have  now  about  20  White 
Leghorn  pullets  hatched  on  the  third  day 
of  .Tune  last.  They  were  hatched  from 
the  eggs  of  old  hens  and  were  exception¬ 
ally  large  and  vigorous  from  the  start. 
They  commenced  laying  the  first  week  in 
November  and  have  laid  regularly  since. 

M.  B.  P. 


A  French  Prince  and  Poultry 

One  of  our  New  Jersey  readers  sends 
us  a  paper  containg  the  picture  of  a 
French  Prince  and  his  American  wife. 
They  have  gone  into  the  chicken  business, 
and  this  is  what  is  said  about  it: 

“The  French  egg  market  received  a 
shock  when  Prince  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
direct  heir  of  forty  Kings,  entered  the 
field,  flooding  the  market  with  fresh  eggs 
at  record-breaking  prices.  Speaking  on 
the  subject,  the  Prince  stated  that  there 
was  too  much  profiteering  going  on  in  the 
(,gg  market  and  that  by  intelligent  poultry 
fanning  he  had  succeeded  in  maintaining 
hens  at  the  cost  of  one  cent  daily.  Each 
hen  gives  him  a  minimum  of  150  eggs 
yearly.  On  that  basis  he  can  sell  eggs 
and  make  a  good  profit  at  slightly  over 
two  cents  apiece.” 

The  American  egg-laying  contests  have 
developed,  so  many  “queens”  among  egg 
producers  that  we  may  well  expect  royal¬ 
ty  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Hen.  This 
French  Prince,  however,  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  prince  of  poverty  from  his  own 
figures.  It,  costs  him  $3.05  a  year  to  feed 
a  hen.  The  “overhead”  of  equipment,  in¬ 
cidentals,  loss  of  stock,  etc.,  will  cost 
about  as  much  more,  or  at  any  rate,  a 
total  of  $7  per  hen.  lie  will  be  obliged 
to  receive  close  to  an  average  of  00  cents 
a  dozen  all  through  the  year  in  order  to 
P_ay  expenses;  with  nothing  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  property.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  this  Prince  keeps  a  few  hens  on  his 
►state,  and  some  genius  with  figures 
has  done  the  rest. 


Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  GOO) 

own  cotton  and  silk  and  wool  and  lumber 
and  so  on,  and  then  manufacture  these 
on  the  premises — or  go  naked  and  furni¬ 
tureless!  But  it  does  not  do  to  get  pes¬ 
simistic,  and  T  still  believe  that  farmers 
who  won’t  take  no  for  au  answer  will 
come  out  ahead  somehow.  Where  only 
half  of  the  world  is  working  like  all  get 
out.  it  would  seem  as  if  those  who  keep 
’IP  .fhe  pace  would  eventually  cash  in  on 
their  industry,  and  farmers  may  find  this 
to  be  true  in  spite  of  the  rather  dark  out¬ 
look  at  present.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
workers,  instead  of  the  meek,  should  in¬ 
herit  the  main  part  of  the  earth  in  1920. 

n.  w. 


TRACE  MARK 


iFL-  Jill 

-tii  W  Sm JffVfcib 


IF  you  really  want  better  money’s  worth  in  work-clothes  get  Tight  into  Blue 
Buckle  OverAUs  and  Coats !  Blue  Buckles  give  you  more  comfort  because 
of  their  generous  oversize.  This  roominess  means  longer  wear  at  strain  points. 

Examine  Blue  Buckles  and  see  for  yourself  their  common  sense  wear-resisting 
and  comfort  features.  Heavy  tack -stitching  at  pockets  and  seams  overcomes 
rips  and  pulls;  non-splitting  re-inforced  back  band;  stay-up  suspenders;  roomy 
pockets  —  and  lots  of  them. 


In  every  particular.  Blue  Buckles  are  the  best  overall  buy  in  America. 
Any  Blue  Buckle  wearer  will  tell  you  that! 


“Strong 


JOBBERS  OVERALL  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Overalls  in  the  World 


for 

Work” 


BABY  CHICKS  —  DUCKLINGS  PELHAM  FARM 


Loatliiig  varieties.Order  now 
for  March  and  April  deliver¬ 
ies.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

Long  Island  Hatcheries  - 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,  NEW  YORK 


^rL5“)  Kendel’s  Superior  Strains 

t 'C  -f  7  lor  Siangan)  Bred.  Utility  Qualities 

Y  All  leading  breeds  including  Leg- 

''ajkV*’  horns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Reds.  XVv- 
I  andottes,  Minorcas.  Ajiconas,  Brah- 

mas.  Langshans,  Orpingtons. 

I  Ducks,  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  Cireulir  Free. 

|  A.  <’.  Kcndel,  238  Proipcet.  Cleveland.  O. 

Baby 

CHIX 

Hatching 

EGGS 

BRED  TO  LAY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 


W HITE  R  O  r K  S 

s.  e.  «.  i.f.<;hoh\s 
s.  o.  it  I.  It  I  II  s 

ltlootl  of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Pay-old  chirks 
$30  j>or  100.  Order  ahead  ns  the  surplus  supply  will  he 
limited*  The  HomenLeild  l'uriu,  Yarruoutliport,  Mass 

900  000  rhiplfC  Rcds-  Rocks*  Lfghorns. 
HvVjvVv  LllltnS  Minorcas  and  Broiiesr 

at  very  low  prices.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post,  charges 
prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  1  )th  year: 

line  catalog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Iw  ■  Is  q  TVhite  Bocks,  SCO:  R.  I.  Reds,  $10:  Bar. 
\/lllvlV9  Rocks  and  Leghorns,  $18.  Order  t-arlv. 
Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  dX^ra^st^Jh® 

bled,  l'ann  raised.  MU5K0DAT  POUITST  FARM,  North  Cljmer,  $.». 

SUNNYSIDE  PEARL  GUINEAS.  $5  a  pair 

Jas.  K.  van  alstyne  -  Kindkrhook.  New  York 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  g 

burn  eggs.  $1. ill  for  J5.  Mr,.  CLAUDIA  BEITS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 

“BABY  ClliX”  a»JR 

Feb.  1.  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  pricelist 
and  order  blank.  1  HE  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Spencer. Ohio 

For  Sale  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

and  one  Thompson  Ringlet  Cockerel.  Price,  S55. 
Also  Hit  excellent  single  comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Pul¬ 
lets.  S2.30  each.  Uncas  Farm, Coopers  town,  N.Y. 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

150  illustrations.  send  10  cents 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60,  Indiarnipolin,  Ind 


offers  for  sale 

WHITE  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS 

ALSO  PEKIN  DUCK  BREEDERS 
P1SHEL  AND  PE I. 11  AM  FARM  STOCK 

Address 

DONALD  McLEAN,  Poultryman .  Box  1031,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLANO  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  K  A  1)  I  S  E 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H,  Paradise,  Penna. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S5  per  10.  K.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  S3  per  13.  Registered 
Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


IS-  c. 


EXHIBITION  E6<;  STIItlX  NEW  YORK  STATE  Ka I II.  1S19 

First  and  Special  prizes  on  Egg  production.  Special 
offer  on  orders  Booked  during  March.  Eggs  from 
my  Best  Pens  only  $5  per  15,  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Cockerels,  o.  W.  Miles,  Rodman,  N.V. 


S.  CReds 


260-egg  pedigree 
m  a  1  e  s.  223  to 
260-egg  pedigree  females.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


R.C.R.I.REDS-EGGSKr^,,,K 

\  igorous  Stock.  Free  Range.  II.  II.  OWES,  Uhin.b.«k,  N.Y. 


ROSE  CONIB  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-I.ay  Blue  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  per  13;  $12.50  per  100. 
Catale aPoui.tr v  Farm,  k.  d.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  pedigreed 


Eggs.  $10  per  hundred. 


cockerels,  $;t,50 — $5. 
C.  Leslie  Mason,  Genoa.  N.  Y. 


ItlV  Al  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Lcg- 
UU  |  "IlLD  horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 


CHICKS 


HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 
620  Main  St.,  loins  River,  N.  J. 


BABY  OHICKS  jff/JM? 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R  C.  R  I  REDS 
ami  ANCONAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hexvett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,Setgeaotsville.N.  J. 


Buff  rock  eggs.  My  upoks  won  at  New  Jersey  State  and 
other  leading  utility  shows  this  season.  12  firsts,  3 sec¬ 
onds  and  shape  and  color  s|*eeials.  Eggs,  $2.50  ami  $5 
per  setting.  HAKlii  ,N  t  OXNFli,  btooktou,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delawar- 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

THOMPSON’S  Imperial  Ringlets  Direct  Cxhititran  Mating, 
13  eggs — SS;  160 — $25.  Breeding  pens,  5  pullets  and 
cockerel— S40.  Cockerels— S7. 50  to  $25.  5lust  please 
or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

(RINGLETS).  Eggs  snd  Cockerels.  Few  cockerels,  best  we 
ever  produced,  $7.  Jio.  J15.  $25,  t  $50  each.^Kggs.  $s  setting; 
3  settings,  SIS.  It  is  possible  from  these  Kinglet  eggs  to 
produce  birds  of  $30  value.  Dr.Hayman.Dovlkstown.Fa 


ECKH  ART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 
Bred  for  beauty;  Trapnested;  Bred-to-Lay.  Book 
your  older  now  for  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Day-old- 
Chicks  or  Eight-Weeks-old  Chicks  for  the  demand 
will  greatly  exceed  our  supply.  Circular  Free. 

C.  XV.  &  H.  J.  Eckhart  -  Sbohola,  Pa. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs  from  2-yr.  old  record  lavers 

$2.50  PER  15;  $12  PER  100 
Elmwood  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Euclid,  O. 


R  R  .V  >1  C  -A.  I  S  ROCKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens — records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  j  car  Stores  contest.  No  chicks. 
JlI.KS  F.  FkaNC'AIS  -  W KSTHA MPTON  BEACH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 
strain  of  XX'inter  lavers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stock. 
Send  lor  circular.  GILBERT  >.  WILLIAMS,  Warwick,  X.  ¥. 


Silver  Uuccd  Wyandotte*  and  Karri- d  Rocks’ 

Eggs.  $2  per  15.  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs.  $3  per  12. 
Gko.Wilua.msox  -  -  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Barred  Itock  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  stock. 
T.  Rydbero  -  Hkksville,  New  York 


formula  Mallard  1ICCKS  AN1I  DRAKES 
IUI  dale  Oi’hxr  Farm  -  Purchase.  New  York 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


AX7E  have  had  printed 
on  cardhoard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 


W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  667. 

WANTED — Position,  or  farm  on  shares:  am 
American;  liave  family  of  growing  children; 
have  been  general  farme”,  herdsman,  dairyman, 
butter-maker,  manager,  orchardist.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  from  April,  a  small  house, 
preferably  furnished,  with  a  little  ground,  in 
New  Jersey  or  Southern  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  flat  dairy,  grain  farm,  near  good 
markets,  schools,  churches,  stations;  owners. 
G.,  BOX  18,  Great  Bend,  Pa. 


TENANT  farmers  to  grow  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  and  gather  hay  on  shares:  I 
have  tlie  land  and  some  machinery.  C.  D. 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 217  acres,  dairy  and  potato  farm; 

located  Broome  County.  N.  Y.;  60  rods 

from  main  State  highway,  between  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo;  good  state  cultivation:  new 
house;  2  barns:  gravity  spring  water:  plenty 
wood,  some  timber;  27  head  Holstein  cattle, 
mostly  purebreds:  3  horses:  good  line  farm¬ 
ing  tools:  is  paying  good  interest  for  a  $10,000 
investment:  $13,000  takes  everything,  or  the 
hare  farm  at  $30  per  acre:  buy  direct.  Address 
DWIGHT  MANOR  STOCK  FARM.  Windsor. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  Vermont’s  High  grade  stock 
and  dairy  farms:  2.74  acres:  located  in  Corn 
wall.  Addison  Co..  3  miles  from  Middlebury. 
For  full  particulars  address  T.  J.  MACMFRTRY, 
Mddlebury,  Yt. 


720-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y..  for 
sale;  new  buildings,  worth  $15,000  :  400.000  ft. 
choice  heavy  timber;  water  piped  to  buildings: 
price  $22,000  if  sold  at  once.  THOMAS  HAS- 
LETT,  Seneca,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Bare  farm.  78  acres:  18 
acres  standing  timber:  good  buildings:  good 
level  ground:  $7,000:  with  stock  and  tools  $6,770. 
FRED  ZIMMERMANN,  Cassville.  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  N 

WANTED — A  farm  of  small  acreage.  10  to  20. 

near  good  market,  good  roads;  small  orchard 
of  apples  and  other  fruits:  good  soil,  goixl  house 
and  other  buildings,  adapted  to  poultry:  full  de¬ 
scription  and  price  first  letter:  Southern  New 
Jersey  preferred.  H.  T.  STROUT,  Fruitland 
Park.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— To  Let— Country  store:  good  stand: 

butcher,  grocer,  garage;  30  miles  out  on  State 
road:  fine  store;  12  living  rooms,  barn,  garage. 
WESLEY  HAT, LOCK,  Lake  Grove.  I..  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit  farm  of  10  acres  along  Hud¬ 
son  River:  gross  sales  about  $3,000  last  year; 
price,  $7,700  for  quick  sale,  including  horse, 
cow.  wagon,  buggy,  tools,  spray  pump.  elc. ; 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  6770.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  Orange  Co.,  N. 

Y.;  one  of  181  acres,  and  one  of  70U  acres; 
finely  located.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  LANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDIDLY  located  farm  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  Mass.:  350  acres  in  meadows,  pastures 
and  timber;  land  excellent  clay  loam;  good  farm¬ 
ing  equipment  and  stocked  if  desired:  views  un¬ 
surpassed:  gravity  fed  spring  water  to  house 
and  barns,  and  water  in  pastures:  through  ex¬ 
press  train  service  from  New  York:  close  to 
trolley;  excellent  farm,  as  well  as  splendid  loca¬ 
tion  for  Summer  or  year  around  home;  if  inter¬ 
ested,  communicate  with  ADVERTISER  6753, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— West  Creek.  Ocean  Co.,  N. 

J.,  on  Tuckerton  railroad  station,  stores,  P. 
O.  200  yards  distant:  house  8  rooms,  fronts  on 
State  road.  Long  Branch  to  Atlantic  City:  327 
acres:  40  fine  farming  land:  200  salt  packing 
hay:  last  cutting  sold  over  $1,500  :  87  meadow 
and  wood:  Weir  Creek  on  farm:  one  Vj  mile 
long;  produces  finest  oysters;  capable  of  300  to 
700  bit.  annually;  clams,  crabs  and  fish  also: 
ducks  and  geese  plentiful.  Spring  and  Fall:  just 
the  farm  for  gun  and  oyster  club:  creek  empties 
in  bay  opposite  Beach  House;  good  buildings: 
owner  84,  hence  sale:  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  FRANKLIN  DYE.  Trenton,  N.  ,T. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Situated  in  York  Co..  Pa.; 

96  acres:  good  cultivation:  all  necessary  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  fruit,  never-failing  water;  con¬ 
venient  to  school,  churches,  s.tores,  etc.  For 
particulars  write  M.  L.  SPAHR,  R.  1.  Dover.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious; 

by  parcel  post  2nd  and  3rd  zones,  12  lbs.. 
$4.50  6  lbs..  $2.37:  by  express,  not  prepaid.  00 
lbs.,  $18.00:  24  one-pound  jars.  $8.70.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— New  in  1919;  six 
440-egg  Reliable,  $27;  one  older,  440-egg,  $22. 
W.  ALLEN.  Mansfield.  Mass. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  67c;  2-lb.,  $1.27,  up 
to  fourth  zone:  money  with  order.  “ENOION,” 
Naples.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — J.  I.  Case  Eniear,  two-bottom  14- 
in.  power  lift  engine  plow;  used  little;  price, 
$100;  Forkner  light  draft  7-section  16-fool  har¬ 
row.  cheap.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS.  Bushford, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  gal.:  pure  Ver¬ 
mont  maple  sugar  in  10-lb.  pails.  40c  lb.;  this 
year’s  crop:  cash  with  order:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY— Buckwheat  (dark)  extracted: 

12  lbs.  delivered  in  2d  zone,  $3.27;  third  zone, 
$3.40;  f.  o.  b.  my  station  as  follows:  10-lb. 
pails,  $2.37:  00-lb.  can.  $12.  Write  for  price 
on  clover  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dau¬ 
by,  N.  Y. 


ONE  Hinmau  milking  machine.  2  units,  with 
extra  pail,  complete;  used  only  two  weeks: 
one  New  Way  2  h.p.  gas  engine,  never  been 
used;  one  3-burner  oil  cook  stove.  LAWRENCE 
HOWARD.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  C,  with  14- 
inch  gang  plows,  in  good  condition,  $470;  also 
Wright  milk  bottling  machine,  good  as  new, 
$40.  C.  WEBER.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $3  per  gallon:  also 
sugar,  $3.70  per  10-lb.  pail:  orders  booked 
now:  sample  sent.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea 
Farm.  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


WANTED — Five  cars  hay.  any  grade:  one  of 
Alfalfa,  if  2d  cut:  state  quality  and  price 
f.  o.  b.  H.  MOORE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE —  7  10  Avery  tractor,  in  A-l  condi¬ 
tion:  $250  f.  o.  b.  H.  W.  LAMBERT,  Chit- 
tenango,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 13-in.  ensilage  cutter,  with  blower 
and  pipe:  Paper  or  International  preferred; 
must  be  in  good  condition.  A.  D.  OSTRANDER, 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  for  refined  woman  with  sou 
3  years  old:  private  family;  modern-  farm  pre¬ 
ferred:  will  remaiu  during  Winter  if  suited. 
ADVERTISER  6755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR — Bates  Steel  Mule,  Model  D;  plowed 
forty  acres;  practically  new:  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred:  two  3-bottom  Oliver  tractor  plows.  12  and 
14-inch,  nearly  new.  three  Hundred:  “Eyrie" 
auto  trailer,  used  twenty  miles,  ten  hundred  ca¬ 
pacity.  fifty  dollars:  six  liundred-egg  Buckeye 
incubator,  new,  seventy  dollars.  E.  W.  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Harrysbourg  blue-flame  kerosene 
brooder:  52-inch  canopy;  perfect  condition; 
$10.  FRED  WALKER,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two-horse  corn  planter:  also  seed 
drill;  give  make,  condition  and  price.  0.  B. 
MUNSON,  Arlington,  Va. 


240-EGG  Prairie  State  incubator,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion;  $35.  R.  J.  BENNETT.  Burlington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Galloway  2-gang  horse  plow,  14-in. 

bottoms;  good  condition.  OSWEGO  RIVER 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  horse  Pulaski  boiler  and  No. 

27  steam  Do  Laval  separator,  in  first-class 
condition.  OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Balky.  stubborn  tractors:  state 

make,  age  and  price  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Address 
WM.  MATTER.  Box  13,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rooms  and  board  on  farm  by  three 
Indies  and  three  men:  men  will  belt)  with 
farm  work.  Address  ROX  04,  East  Nortlifieid, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  Ford  ear,  Avery  5-10 
tractor:  used  one  season:  1917  model.  AD- 
VETISER  6751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Latest  model,  28  disk  leverless  In¬ 
ternational  tractor  disk,  used  on  20  acres 
only:  first  $95  gets  it.  STEWART  L.  PURDIE, 
Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E— Pure  maple  syrup:  $2.70  per  gallon. 
A.  E.  WEAVER.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor.  1919:  plow  accom- 
panies;  used  to  plow  and  (it  sixteen  acres 
only:  perfect  condition.  ALBERT  HAYWOOD, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


I-'OR  SALE — Twenty-four-bottle  Babcock  steam 
tester,  practically  new:  also  steam  table  and 
galvanized  wash  tubs;  cream  cans  and  jackets. 
20  and  30-quart  capacity:  practically  new;  bar¬ 
gain.  LYON  FARM,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor:  good  as  new:  used 
one  season:  has  pulley  for  belt  work;  price 
$700.  P.  A.  POST.  Putnam.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 3.000-egg  Uamlee  incubator,  com¬ 
plete.  $377:  perfect  working  order.  WOOD- 
WARD  FARM,  Wnyland,  Mass, _ _ 

THREE  390  Prairie  State  incubators.  $30  each: 

two  150  Prairie.  $20  each;  two  Blue  Hen 
300-egg.  $27  each:  almost  new.  FOREST  FARM, 
Roeknway,  N.  J.  ' 
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BARGAIN  for  quick  sale — To  settle  estate— 
Splendid  dairy  farm  in  the  Catskills;  160 
acres:  fertile  soil,  well  watered:  30  acres  woods; 
18-room  house,  in  fine  condition:  large  basement 
barn,  30x70.  will  carry  30  head  cattle:  about 
100  miles  from  New  York  City:  V>  mile  from 
small  town:  telephone,  rural  delivery:  great  sec¬ 
tion  for  Summer  boarders:  $3,500.  MINNIE' 
VAY  DYKE,  Cornwallville.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— The  farm  of  the  late  Augustus 
Angell,  containing  170  acres,  with  woodlot; 
mile  from  Ghent  village:  l1*.  miles  from 
Chatham  village.  Inquire  of  MARGARET  B. 
ANGELL.  Box  174,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 185-acre  stock  farm:  on  State  road: 

137  tillable:  37  acres  hardwood:  good  build¬ 
ings:  tools  and  25  head  stock,  including  8  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins.  Address  H.  G.  STRAIT. 
West  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

137- ACRE  river  farm;  all  equipped,  stock,  tools: 

wood  and  lumber  will  more  than  pay  for 
farm.  CIIAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree.  Vt. 

IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  three  miles  from  rail¬ 
road.  Vi  mile  from  State  road,  85-acre  farm: 
40  acres  fruit.  30  acres  tillable,  17  acres  wood  | 
and  pasture:  3.000  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees, 
ranging  from  15  to  IS  years  of  age:  good  ten- 
room  house  with  acetyline  gas  system;  good 
facilities  for  installing  water  in  house:  new  1 
power  and  milk  bouse  combined:  garage:  new 
fruit  house  with  packing  room  and  fruit  cellar, 
each  of  800  bbls.  capacity:  cooper  shop:  barn: 
46x70  ft.,  with  sheds  attached:  running  water  1 
at  barn:  two  smaller  barns;  new  wagon  house 
and  other  outbuildings:  all  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion:  no  agents.  Owner.  EDWIN  COLLIER. 
R.  F.  P..  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm.  17-25  acres,  for  cash 
rent:  suitable  for  noultry.  ADVERTISER 

6738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  of  10  acres,  along  Hud¬ 
son  River:  gross  sales  about  $3,000  last  year; 
price  -u  for  quick  sale,  including  stock, 

wagons,  tools,  etc.:  half  cash.  ADVERTISER 

6739.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 167-acre  farm,  with  16-acre  apple 
orchard  just,  getting  in  prime:  200  pear  trees. 

5  years  old:  had  over  2.000  barrels  of  apples 
last  year:  farm  produced  over  1.000  bushels  of 
grain  and  43.000  lbs.  of  milk:  seven-room  house, 
woodhonse.  separator  house  and  wagon  house, 
all  comparatively  new:  hog  house  and  large 
barn:  telephone  in  house:  mail  delivered;  price 
$18,000.  A.  H.  SMITH.  Cairo.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 79-acre  farm:  10  acres  timber:  or¬ 
chard:  4  cows:  near  creamery,  school,  church 
and  lake:  six  miles  from  railroad:  $2,700  if  sold 
soon.  NED  LOOPE,  Cineinnatus,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Fruit  and  general  farm; 

good  buildings  and  water  supply;  near  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  towns:  ideal  location:  beautiful 
scenery.  ADVERTISER  6741,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 121  acres  in  peach  section  of  West 
Virginia:  700  peach,  200  apple  trees:  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings:  good  water:  3  miles  to  station: 
price  $2,000  cash  if  sold  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
6746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-‘JSS-AORE  productive  general  farm,  all  tillable; 

'  on  State  road,  near  Albany:  excellent  build- 
complete  equipment,  including  ten  cows, 
two  horses,  hundred  fowls,  feed  and  fodder: 
must  be  sacrificed:  only  $8,000:  part  cash.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  N.  B.  GROSS.  Nassau.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 180-acre  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
fruit  belt:  1.700  bearing  trees;  apple,  pear: 
good  water  and  fair  buildings:  Tl.  F.  D. :  partly 
stocked  and  equipped:  reasonable  price:  liberal 
terms:  this  is  a  money-making  farm  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  real  bargain  if  purchased  soon.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6744.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  LEASE — 25  acres  choice  Winter  apples;- 
plow  land  also:  wish  poultry  added:  new  7- 
room  house:  barn:  capable  tenant,  having  70 
per  cent  of  fruit  and  60  of  poultry  profits. 
JAMES  STURDEVANT,  Centerville,  Pa. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY — For  lease,  or 
operating  on  shares  (with  privilege  of  purchase 
if  desired),  to  thoroughly  experienced  and  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  only,  a  fine  dairy  or  cattle 
farm  eight  hundred  acres,  four  hundred  acres 
cleared  and  four  hundred  in  woodland  pasture: 
situated  directly  on  main  line  railroad  in  Mary¬ 
land.  halfway  between  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  (20  miles  from  either  city),  insuring  a  con 
venient  and  unlimited  market  for  dairy  and  all 
other  farm  products;  land  fertile  and  beautifullv 
situated,  with  a  large  stream  running  through 
if  with  ample  water  at  all  seasons  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes;  fine  residence,  barn,  repair  shop 
and  other  improvements:  immediate  possession: 
this  is  a  big  opportunity  for  the_  right  parties 
with  necessary  capital  and  experience  to  prop¬ 
erly  operate  a  large  proposition,  but  not  for  any¬ 
one  with  small  means;  references  required.  For 
particulars  apply  at  once  to  VICTOR  G. 
FT  OEDE.  President,  First  National  Bank, 
Catonsville,  Md. 


MUST  BE  SOI.D  before  April  1st  227  acres  best 
kind  of  rich  tractor  land:  close  to  It.  IL: 
$20,000  worth  of  good  buildings:  60  cow  ties; 
price  $12,000.  E.  V.  R.  GARDNER,  Newton, 
Sussex  Co..  N.  J. 

FOR  BALE — Farm,  in  the  Summer  resort  of 
Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. :  suitable  for  boarders: 
good  water:  new  ten-room  house:  space  for  five 
large  rooms  in  attic:  with  barns  and  other 
buildings:  another  house,  nine  rooms  and  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water:  barn  thirty-six  by  sixty: 
poultry  plant:  near  school,  high  school,  churches, 
slores  and  creameries:  mail  delivered:  telephone; 
seventy  acres  tillage:  further  description  on  re¬ 
quest:  with  or  without  stock:  part  rash;  as  one 
Or  two  farms.  ADVERTISER  677S.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAI.E — Five-acre  poultry  -and  fruit  farm; 

Vineland.  New  Jersey;  one  hour  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  ADVERTISER  6757,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Reautiful  home:  all  conveniences: 

tenant  house:  two  barns:  fruit:  twenty  acres 
garden  soil:  near  depot:  17  miles  from  Buffalo. 
S.  E.  ABBOTT.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm:  109  acres:  •?',  under 
cultivation:  balance  woodland:  large  part  of 
cleared  land  in  fruit  trees,  producing  good  crops; 
remainder  in  excellent  condition  for  truck  or 
general  farming:  large  house:  modern  conven¬ 
iences:  large  barns  and  necessary  outbuildings; 
location  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  .T.:  price  $18,000. 
Phone  Englishtown,  N.  J..  138F32.  Address  C. 
VOGEL,  R.  F.  D..  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  at  Hauimonton,  New 
Jersey;  complete  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  located  on  the  main  road  to  Philadelphia 
or  Atlantic  City:  stocked  with  heavy  laying 
record  Leghorns.  ADVERTISER  6774,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  YOU  children  to  educate?  Buy  this  71- 
acre  dairy  and  tobacco  farm  and  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  both  home  and  income:  located 
on  good  road,  near  graded  school  and  academy, 
and  only  5  miles  from  Smith  College,  5  miles 
from  Amherst  College  and  8  miles  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College:  good  house  of  11  rooms,  with 
furnace,  hot  and  cold  water  and  electric  lights: 
stock  barn.  36x70,  with  good  silo;  warm  stables; 
can  tie  16  head  in  stanchions,  and  7  good  box 
stalls;  cement  gutters  and  mangers:  tobacco 
barn,  corn  house,  ice  house,  hen  house  for  200 
hens  and  wagon  sheds:  smooth  productive  fields, 
free  from  stone;  cuts  30  tons  hay  and  raises 
an  extra  quality  of  tobacco;  pastures  are  well 
fenced  and  watered:  also  31{.-acre  woodlot. 
easily  accessible:  this  farm  is  for  sale  to  settle 
an  estate.  For  price  address  C.  M.  PRATT. 
Hadley.  Mass.,  or  M.  K.  PASCO,  Administrator, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

WANTED — To  buy,  a  small  farm  within  50 
miles  of  N.  Y. :  high  and  dry;  some  woodland: 
must  be  reasonable:  no  agents.  H.  JOHNSON, 
264  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

■  -  ...  ■  -  -  — . -i 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm:  30  acres:  about  2.000 
peach  trees  in  full  liearing:  apples,  pears: 
trees  in  first-class  condition,  having  had  liest 
of  care  and  fertilization;  house  new  1917:  eight 
rooms,  bath,  gas;  large  modern  packing  house, 
wagon  shed,  henhouse  and  barn,  all  nearly  new 
and  modern:  located  in  heart  of  South  Jersey 
fruit  belt:  price  $16,500.  ADVERTISER  0773. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-1 
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WANTED — To  buy  farm;  N.  Y.  State;  60  to  77 
acres:  good  buildings  and  water:  basement 
barn,  must  keep  12  head  of  stock;  some  wood¬ 
land:  127  miles  from  N.  Y. ;  2  to  3  miles  of 
l  It.  K.:  good  markets;  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  6770.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i 

WANT  to  rent  on  shares  by  two  Northern  men, 
brothers,  single,  sober,  industrious,  past  mid- 
|  die  age;  20  to  40  acres:  team,  tools  and  stock 
furnished  by  the  owner;  understand  farming  and 
gardening:  best  of  references  given:  prefer  New 
.Tersev.  F.  W.  ALLEN,  Boulevard.  Ya. 
- 1 

FOR  SALE — Estate  in  Southern  New  England: 

ideal  Summer  home,  suitable  for  all  year 
occupancy:  one  mile  from  station:  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  shore:  ’phone:  mail  delivered; 
main  house  beautifully  located:  has  sixty-mile 
view  of  ocean  and  sound:  unusually  large  rooms, 
high  ceilings,  five  fireplaces:  large  variety  of 
fruit  for  home  use:  also  small  orchard:  two 
farmhouses,  three  barns  and  other  outbuildings; 
306  acres  of  natural  fruit  soil:  market  nearby: 
estimated  three  thousand  cords  of  wood:  three 
brooks:  southern  slope:  shown  by  appointment 
onlv:  no  commissions:  for  quick  sale  at  bargain 
price  of  $18,000:  part  cash.  ADVERTISER 
6763.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  si£i? 

of  a 
Profitable 
Dairy"* 


THE  Empire  sign  on  a  fence, 
post  or  building,  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  the  sign  of  a  profitable  dairy. 
Without  exception  it  is  proof  that 
the  owner  has  realized  that  the 
world  isclamoring  for  and  demand¬ 
ing  better  and  cleaner  milk  and  has 
determined  to  supply  it  in  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  way. 

The  Empire  carries  the  milk  direct 
from  the  cow  into  a  covered  pail 
without  its  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air.  Untouched  by  hands — 
free  from  flies,  dirt,  and  stable  air — 


it  goes  to  the  milk  house  and  thence 
to  market  just  as  clean  as  nature 
made  it. 

Perhaps  most  dairymen  adopt  the 
Empire  because  it’s  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  milk,  hut  their 
customers  appreciate  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  Empire  milking  and  are 
learning  to  look  for  milk  produced 
in  this  way. 

Our  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Empire.  Ask  him  for  our  catalog 
6-M,  or  write  us  for  it. 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep • 
orators  and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


■mu  » 

fcl*  pr| 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracnie,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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CHAMPIONS 


Our  1918-19  Champion  Leghorn 
“KEYSTONE  MAI|DJ”  laid 
EGGS  PER  YEAR 

Our  1917-18  Champion  Leghorn. 
LADY  VICTORY’’  laid 

EGGS  PER  YEAR 

.  _  Our  1918-17  Champion  Wvan- 

o  O  /%  dotte’  “LIBERTY  BELLE”  Laid 
M  T-  EGGS  PER  YEAR 
Our  1918-19  Champion  Pen,  “Key- 
"1  Q  stone  Maid”  and  4  i>en  sisters  laid 

Iuv/Ieggs  per  year 

Our  Reds,  by  layine  K)43  eags  In  N  A.  Contest  e«UhllBhed 
highest  official  Red  record  we  know  of  for  6  S.  C  R  I  Reds 
Consistent  contest  winnings  yearly  since  1913  * 

AND  AGAIN  WE  LEAD 

in  American  Eiot-Larinir  Contest.  1919-20.  Our  Leghorn  ocn 
leadH  entire  conteat  prat  four  months  with  441  eiras  In  K«h 
rusty  this  pen  laid  137  EGGS,  with  Individual  kco?es  of 
27-28-26-27-27,  Such  records  are  proof  that  we  have  the 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

to  offer  you  in 

S.C.  W. LEGHORNS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Bosk  your  order 
early  lor 

Hatching  Eggs.  Fine  Cockerels, 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock 

Write  today  for  our  catalog 
“The  Story  of  the  300-Eir*r 
Hen."  Price  10c  deducted 
from  your  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster.  P^^^ 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  5,  1020 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

XAXXZD  PLYMOUTH  H0CXS 

Wk.Totl 

8awt  W.  Ruek,  N.  J .  65  766 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa . 92  896 

S.  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  79  721 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N.J .  60  787 

Gienlyn  Farms.  Pa .  89  1017 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  76  615 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  74  1009 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  KOCHI 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  91 

Chicatawbur  Farm  Mass .  84 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  70 


767 

855 

*55 

855 

563 

896 


66 

73 

76 

43 

65 


$20,000 

Gross  from  2700  hens  in  1919 

The  result  of  fifteen 
years  careful  mating 
and  culling.  Eggs  for 
hatching  $2.50  per  15 
and  $10  per  hundred. 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively. 

WILLOW  WALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Moorefield,  W.  Va. 


Rosewood  Rox.  N.  J .  95 

Irving  K.  Taylor,  Ma4s . •• _  72 

The  Training  School,  N.  1 .  81 

WHITE  WYAKDOTTKE 

T.  Towar  Bate3.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  A  Son.  N.  J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms.  N,  J. 

Carroll  II.  Hoagland.  N.  J _ 

O.  G.  Knigat.  It.  1 . 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J . 

Mrs  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  KXDI 

J,  B.  Armitaga.  N.J .  88  800 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J .  76  920 

H,  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  56  446 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  87  976 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  81  790 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J .  71  766 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass .  70  798 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J .  80  988 

Underhill  liros..  N.J .  62  756 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass  ... . 7  94  lt52 

Maple  Farm.  N.  J .  76  953 


832 
936 
791 
290 
876 
65  1039 
74  916 
61  618 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Stock 

"  ’Nuff  Said!” 

All  hatching  eggs  and  Cliixsold  to  April  20 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  ::  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150.000  hnbv 
chicks  for  1920.  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  ehieks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  witli  all  fio 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pieajant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


David  K.  Warner,  R.  I.... 

8.  C.  WHITE  LXGHOKKI 

R.  N  Allen.  N.  J . 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J .  72 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J .  76 

J.  W.  Boucher,  N.  J .  81 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . ..7.7.7  82 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  66 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  54 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  .77!.  ..  18 

Frank  Carpente8.  Pa .  80 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn .  53 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son,  N  J .  82 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J .  76 

CUas.  Da  vail,  Jr..  N.  J  .  33 

Chas.  L.  Ebell.  N.  J .  1,4 

Eigenraucli  i  De  Winter.  Inc..  N\  J .  54 

B.  S.  1C  Is.  N.  J .  f,9 

Mattie  II.  Appele,  N.  J .  77 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  71 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  64 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  57 

J.  8.  Gabriel.  N.  J .  so 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J . /!  72 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  78 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  76 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  . ! . 77  63 

Leo  A'  Grouten.  Conn .  43 

James  F.  HarrBngton.  N.  J .  81 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 41 


88  606 


58  504 
69  1063 
804 
546 
976 
463 
575 
801 
571 
962 
650 
953 
869 
440 
536 
574 
853 
799 
791 
479 
654 
959 
765 
5)3 
950 
713 
793 
726 
362 
445 
443 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order*  accepted 
for  Hay  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  .Uatutuck,  New  Yoke 

s.  c.  white  TegTYorJ/s 

Orders  hooked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  510  per  100; 
day-old  chicks,  525  per  100.  Orders  tilled  in  rotation. 
2.V7  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  against  bill 

of  lading.  STARLIGHT  FARMS 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  GLEN  SPEY.  N  Y.  Main  Halchery. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  A  heavy 
laying  vigorous  strain  that. are  producing  the  results 
for  ourselves  ami  many  customers.  Baby  chicks 
that  will  please  you  at  $18  tier  100.  Order  earlv. 
FRANK  VAN  WaGXER  -  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

WAY-OLD  CHICKS.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from  henvy-pro- 
during  stock.  We  ship  year  after  year  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  is  the  way  they  report  :  55 <i  egg  yield  for 
Nov  Laid  one  week  before  ■>  1110s.  old:  Raised  30  pullet* 
lo.in  :.o -■hii'ks,  etc.  *20  per  100.  I.iv,  arrival  guarmliteeil.  Order 
NOW  l»r  April  *nd  May  deliver.' .  Wrn.W.  Ktlcb,  R.  0  4,  Cohoclon.N.Y. 


69 

69 

88 

86 

93 

41 

63 

81 

81 

80 


878 

897 

921 

951 

908 

305 

955 

684 

709 

63 


Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  38 

The  Hoehn  Ktrm,  N.  Y .  39 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  96  ] U5I 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  70  8.50 

C-  Korfmann,  N.  S . 

W  H.  Leslie.  N.J . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn  . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Bunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass.  _ 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N  J. 

Samuel  Niece  &  son.  N.  J. 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  .  N.  J . 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  !  "  gg 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  53  650 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  5*  473 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  39  5,59 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ .  80  1190 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  62  774 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . 777.....!!  58  358 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.J .  45 

Herman  F  .  Bonder  N.  J .  si 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  74 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N  J .  70 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  60 

The  Training  School,  N,  J .  50 

I.svi  J.  Troth,  N.  J .  29 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . .  72 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  76 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  82 

W.  C.  Voegtlen  N.  J .  go 

Gustav  Walters.  N.J .  70 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J _  7  90 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N  J . . .  L>9 

Hermon  K.  White.  N.J .  59 

WlUannu  Farm,  N.  J  . ..7  72 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . 43 


465 

479 

661 

756 

512 

679 

479 

873 

589 

688 

782 

922 

945 

595 

755 

659 

545 


Total .  6887 


746*8 


WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN 


2  2  8  9 

1  ,  1  VINELAND  1919 

\\  rile  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F-  J-  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Every  breeder  at  least  two  year*  old.  No  male  used 
whosetdarn  layed  less  than  220  oggs  in  trapnests.  S9 

per  100  and  up.  VALLEY  EGG  FORM,  Little  Valley,  New  York 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels 11 1 


Egg 


„  _  Hens,  $15.  Hatching 

GREENFORD  POULTRY  YARDS,  Silver  Creek,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  toy.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  0.  Ns.  I.  Cliyt.n,  NT. 

100.  Ihty-old  chicks,  $„ 
tfcrnatiouul  hover,  $7. 


a’.dri  T'  S;  s-'c- White  Leghorn  eggs,  $10  per 
‘  '  0  per  100.  Heavy  laying  strain.  In- 

STKYENS,  ItuiiMmn  tile,  N.  Y. 


i  per  1< 


from  my  flock  of  Fawn 
_  and  White  Indian  Run- 
TWEDDLE,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Duck  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Otr  Ducks.  ¥2  per  11.  R.  TWED1 

WllMawiuW„n,iA^  °  7  T  L  HATCHING  EGGS- 
16_ai  w  *•  heeler  laying  strains.  Good  fertility. 
y‘  prepaid.  Mamie  Sicei.off.  Ran  sky,  N.  J. 

iraawaisas 

E6GS  WHITE  ROCKS  BABY  CHICKS  f’i 

'"’V  ,lIld  duality.  Order  now.  Eggs.  S3  per  15  • 
Chicks,  32c  each.  Circular  free.  The.d.,,  P,.l,.  J.m„.iUe!  N.v! 


Utility  of  Droppings  Board 

In  a  TPoent  issue  there  was  an  article 
which  advocated  doing  away  with  the 
droppings  board  in  a  poultry  house  by 
boarding  oil  a  .space  underneath  the  roosts 
ami  allowing  the  droppings  to  accumulate 
there.  My  coop  contains  64  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  or  enough  for  16  birds. 
If  I  eliminate  the  droppings  board  I  must 
sacrifice  US  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
cut  down  my  flock  to  nine  birds,  or  else 
build  an  addition  to  my  coop.  Do  you 
think  the  labor  saved  "by  not  having  a 
droppings  board  is  worth  the  eggs  lost  by 
having  a  smaller  number  of  chickens,  or 
the  expense  of  building  an  addition  to 
the  coop?  Doesn’t  it  make  the  house 
very  '‘.smelly”  to  leave  the  droppings  there 
so  long?  u<  s 

New  York. 

No ;  in  as  small  a  house  as  oue  eight 
teet  square  I  should  not  sacrifice  any  of 
the  floor  space  by  dispensing  with  a  drop¬ 
pings  platform;  here  the  conservation  of 
space  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
saving  of  labor.  An  accumulation  of 
droppings  beneath  the  perches  will  not 
make  a  house  ‘‘smelly”  if  they  are  kept 
dry  by  the  frequent  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  coal  ashes  or  some  other 
g""d  absorbent,  and  if  the  house  has 
sufficient  ventilation  for  the  health  of  the 


How  Five  Farmers  Increased 


Their  Com  Yield 


o 


NE  farmed 
understand 


in  Illinois  and  couldn’t 
why  he  never  got  more 
than  56  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
He  had  always  rotated  his  crops  and  used 
manure  too.  A  friend  visiting  him  over 
the  1915  Christmas  holidays  suggested 
that  he  apply  phosphorus  potassium.  He 
did.  His  corn  has  now  reached  S9  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  uext  year  he  expects  to  do 
still  better. 

Another  farmer  using  yard  manure 
could  never  get  more  than  53  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  He  changed  to  fresh 
manure  and  his  yield  increased  to  59 
bushels  the  very  first  year. 

The  third  farmer  got  3  tons  of  silage 
corn  on  muck  soil.  He  applied  150  pounds 
of  potassium  chloride  and  next  year  his 
yield  was  15  tons. 

Three  years  continuous  cropping  of  corn  on 
Missouri  land  had  yielded  another  farmer  only 
35  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  rotation  of  Corn  and 
Soy  Roans,  Oats  and  Clover  brought  him.  the 
first  year,  06  bushels  to  the  acre. 

47  percent  of  an  tip-state  New  York  farmer’s 
corn  crop  blew  down  each  year.  By  careful 
selection  and  breeding  he  produced  an  equal  crop 
of  a  short  stalk,  low-growing  corn.  Only  3 
percent  of  this  blew  down. 

Other  Yield  Increasing  Methods 

No  matter-in  which  state  you  farm,  no  matter 
which  variety  of  corn  you  grow,  you  should 
know  about  some  of  the  methods  which  have 
boosted  the  yields  of  other  corn  growers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  One  grew  only  12  bushels 

per  acre  on  muck 


Made  His  Work  on  the  Farm 
Easier,  Quicker  and  Better. 

Milton.  Iowa. 

Being  on  the  lookout  for 
points  that  would  piake  work 
easier,  quicker  and  better, 
your  books.  Farm  Knowledge, 
have  filled  the  bill.  If  an 
animal  were  sick,  they  gave 
me  the  cure.  It  also  showed 
me  how  to  pick  an  animal 
with  good  points.  It  told 
me  the  good  machines  and 
how  they  operated.  It  an¬ 
swered  all  my  crop  and  soil 
problems  and  showed  how  to 
make  a  home.  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  best  investment 
for  the  farmer  today. 

F.  E.  Parr. 

Each  Book  Worth  Cost  of 
Entire  Set. 

Donaldson.  Ark. 

Have  used  Volume  I  with 
two  sick  cows,  Volume  II  in 
planting  my  crop.  Volume 
III  in  ordering  a  wheat 
thresher.  I  would  he  lost 
without  Farm  Knowledge. 
Either  book  is  worth  the 
money  that  the  set  cost. 

Chas.  Nusko. 

Using  Farm  Knowledge  Is 
Not  Mere  “Book  Farming.” 

North  Wales.  Penna. 

I  cannot  give  in  writing 
the  praise  that  is  due  “Farm 
Knowledge.”  One  must  not 
confuse  it  with  so-called 
“book  farming.”  Of  all  the 
books  I  have  ever  bought  the 
Farm  Knowledge  is  the 
cheapest  hut  greatest  invest¬ 
ment.  Your  payment  has 
been  so  easy  that  I  hardly 
realized  1  was  paying  for 
them.  A.  Broeske. 


soil.  By  adding 
200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  he  now  gets 
58  bushels  per 
acre.  Others 
get  bigger  yields 
through  planting 
cow  pens  or  soy 
beans  with  corn, 
through  harrow¬ 
ing  and  disking 
a  t  the  right 
time,  and 
through  using 
perfectly  accli¬ 
mated  seed. 
Still  o  t  Ii  e  r  s 
boost  their  corn 
production  b  y 
rotation,  by  wise 
seed  selection, 
and  by  careful 
f  e  r  t  i  1  ization. 
With  the  corn 
hills  3  feet  6 
inches  apart, 
there  are  3.556 
hills  of  corn  to 
each  acre.  If 
you  could  in¬ 
crease  your  pro¬ 


duction  by  an  average  of  two  ears  to  every  hill 
j'ou  would  get  90  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Many 
farmers  are  now  doing  it  by  following  the  yield- 
increasing  methods  used  by  the  country’s  leading 
corn  growers,  and  described  in  Farm  Knowledge. 

100  Expert  Helpers  on  Your  Farm 

At  an  expense  of  over  *50,000  for  editorial 
material  alone,  the  successful  farming  experi¬ 
ence  of  recognized  authorities  in  each  branch  of 
farming  has  been  collected  and  placed  within 
the  covers  of  Farm  Knowledge.  The  knowledge 
and  experience  of  100  specialists  in  farming, 
each  of  whom  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  different 
branch  of  it,  is  now,  through  Farm  Knowledge, 
ready  for  you  to  draw  upon.  C.  B.  Hutchison 
will  show  you  yield-increasing  corn  growing 
methods.  He  grew  corn  himself  for  many  years, 
studied  all  about  corn,  went  all  over  the  country 
investigating  corn  crops  and  corn  growing  meth¬ 
ods,  and  after  many  years  of  experience  and  study 
became  a  recognized  authority  on  corn  to  whom 
farmers  came  for  advice  from  far  and  near. 
This  man,  who  organized  the  Missouri  Corn 
Growers’  Association  and  has  been  head  of  the 
crop  departments  of  several  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  is  now  ready  to  help  you,  through  Farm 
Knowledge,  to  grow  more  corn  on  the  same  soil 
and  with  less  risk,  waste  and  work. 

In  each  branch  of  farming.  Farm  Knowledge 
gives  you  the  help  of  a  practical  authority  like 
C.  B.  Hutchison,  a  man  who  has  worked  just  as 
you  work,  who  has  faced  the  same  problems  you 
face,  who  knows  from  practical  experience  just 
how  to  get  all  the  profit  a  farm  bolds  for  him. 
In  crop  raising,  live  stock  producing,  soil  im¬ 
provement,  selection  of  farm  machinery,  irriga¬ 
tion.  and  in  farm  work  of  every  kind.  Farm 
Knowledge  has  an  expert  to  help  you.  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt.  J.  M.’  Evvard,  Alva  Agee,  E.  H.  Far¬ 
rington,  Dean  Curtis,  C.  H.  Eckles.  Dean  Jar- 
dine.  W.  S.  Corsa.  F.  C.  Minkler.  O.  H.  Benson 
— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  100  well-known 
farming  successes  who  hare  made  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  the  wonderful  help  that  if  is. 

Interesting  Booklet 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  is  publishing  a  very 
interesting  and  helpful  hookh-t  describing  Farm 
Knowledge.  It  is  called  “The  Secret  of  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Farming”  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  farming 
information  yon 
will  be  glad  to 
read.  Sample  pages 
of  Farm  Knowledge 
are  also  shown  and 
the  contents  of  its 
four  big  volumes 
of  2,000  pages  are 
given.  Everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  farm¬ 
ing  should  send 
for  this  booklet. 

The  coupon  will 
bring  YOUR  copy 
by  return  mail 
postpaid.  Mail  the 
coupon  at  once. 

Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Co..  Dept.  66R57, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Secret  of 
Success  in 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Dept.  66R57,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Farming,”  also  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
FARM  KNOWLEDGE. 


Name 


Post  Office. 


I  R.  F.  D.  No . Box  No . State. 


Street  and  No. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  Strain 

The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Bred” 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm ”  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 


“  HILLCREST” 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Bred  to  lay  and  pay. 

Eggs  f°r  hatching  a  specialty 
Prices:  Two  to  ten  dollars  a  setting 
of  lifteen  eggs.  Send  for  folder. 
Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb 
New  Hartford, 

Conn. 


World's  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

"<  ollege  Queen.”  Record,  308  eggs  at  Storrs  7th 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Send  for  circular.  0. 0.  KM44HT,  Bridgeton.  It.  I. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Hatching 

,  from  free  range  fowl  and  pure  English  cockerels.  1(8 
Eggs,  *8;  15  Eggs,  $2.  FRANK  M.  EDWAROS.'Vmt.i-  Mill,  L.  I..YY. 

PURE  BARRON  WYANDOTTES 

utility  bred  278-egg  strain.  Eggs,  15— $2.50  ;  50—  57  ; 

100-512.  A.  1>.  SMITH,  ”  Maplewood."  Norfolk,  Conn! 

TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Pekin.  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 

A  UIID  U  POULTRY  HUM,  R.  34.  Phoentxvllt*.  l’».  UUCKIlngS 


CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks.  S.C.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Ri„r4alc  Ptultr,  Firm,  lot  165.  Ri,«r4a|c.  N  J, 


fowls.  The  use  of  acid  phosphate,  to  be 
be  purchased  of  dealers  in  fertilizers,  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  acting  as  an 
absorbent  and  .reinforcing  the  mauurinl 
value  of  the  droppings  by  adding  needed 
phosphorus.  M.  B.  D. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  $35 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin's  White  Wvan- 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Famous  Anconas.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Capper  Hill.  N.  J. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams,  Hares,Cavie»,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


OHIX 


ANY  QUANTITY  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Triimnal’s  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  [S.  C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRED  BY  male* 

from  hens  witli  records  200-297.  HATCHING  EGGS  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  andPrices. 

‘  White  Diamond”  Farm.  Milford,  N.  J. 

Utility  White  Leghorns 

From  Selected  Breeding  Hens 

Day-old  Chick*,  $20  per  100.  HatchingEggs,$10  per 
100.  Custom  hatching,  $3.50  per  hatch  of  180  Eggs. 

HOMEWOOD  FARM,  -  Pleasantville,[New  York 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ®®c“arfbe® 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  IIaMPTO.N,  tsx  R.  fMMmM,  N.  J. 

ri? if\T  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
I  Hi  I  leading  money-making  breed  of  (ARRON  LEG- 
l/fllA  HORNS-  Eggs  and  chix  at  rcaso'able  pricl 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LQNGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 

50,000  Leghorn  Chicks  ^t^Fg'LX 

American-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  OKtxn- 

VIK'V  STOCK  FARM  A  HATCH!  KT,  R.  No.  1,  Zeeland,  Miahigan 

INQUIRE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

P«gs  for  hatching  $16.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $30.00 
^  per  100  from  early  maturing  strain  of  prize- win¬ 
ning  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Stock  lor  sale.  Try 
them  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 

WENTWORTH  LODGE  POULTRY  CO. 

DERRY  VILLAGE,  N.  H. 

M  If*  If  Q  S.  C.  W.  IFCIIOUNS.  White  Wyan- 
^  ■■  ■  v*  r\  w  dottes.  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  RANSOM  FARM.  Iti  2.  Sene,..  0h,e 

Leghorn  Fllllets 

lO-wki.-old  Pullets.  Pi*.*iirie  State  and  Blue  Hen. 
Incubators  for  sale.  Forest  Farm,  Rochaway.  N.  J. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS.  B.  P.  ROCKS,  M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Eggs  lor  Hatching  MS# 

HOICE  COCKERELS  and  TOMS  FOR  SALE 

Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


CHc 

J.  E.  MURRAY" 


Poultry  p-loc?IS‘ 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  RANGE  •  WUlll  J  R  e  j  8; 

Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  An- 
conas.  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares  Cavies 
aud  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
aud  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Faun  ^mCohua«hdjct:,PNr.°S: 


<M  q  V  d  A  V 


W  H  »f 
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What  the 
Com  Planter 
Does  Is 
Final 


AN  inaccurate  planter  covers  up  its  mistakes.  You  don’t  see  them 
when  they  are  made.  They  are  not  visible  until  the  plants  come 
up  and  hills  with  too  few  or  too  many  stalks  show  you  where  the 
planter  failed  to  drop  properly.  Then  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  mis¬ 
takes.  You  cultivate  the  crop,  harvest  it— and  get  a  smaller  profit 
than  you  should,  all  because  of  an  inaccurate  planter.  Buy  the 
planter  that  assures  accuracy. 


999  CORN  PLANTER 

pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  through  the  profits  it  makes  by  planting 
in  every  hill  exactly  the  desired  number  of  kernels.  Farmers  in 
all  corn-growing  sections  rely  on  it  for  the  proper  stands  that  bring 
the  extra  bushels. 


The  “Counting  Out”  Method  of  the 

999  gives  you  the  same  accuracy  that 
you  would  get  if  you  painstakingly 
counted  out  the  kernels  and  dropped 
them  by  hand. 

And  the  Variable  Drop  Device  en¬ 
ables  you  to  vary  the  drop  to  accord 
•with  the  varying  fertility  of  the  field. 
Without  stopping  the  team  or  leaving 
the  seat,  you  can  change  the  drop  to  two, 
three  or  four  kernels — always  the  exact 
number  desired.  Merely  shift  a  foot 
lever  to  make  the  change. 


You  can  use  the  999  for  either  hilling 
or  drilling.  Change  made  instantly  by 
means  of  foot  lever.  Nine  different 
drilling  distances  can  be  secured  with¬ 
out  changing  plates. 

You  can  use  the  999  for  planting  any 
kind  of  corn,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  seeds,  without  changing  cut-off. 

Fertilizer  and  Pea  Attachment*  can 

be  furnished — either  or  both  can  be 
used  when  planting  corn. 


Write  Today  for  your 
free  copy  of  “More  and 
Better  Corn” — a  popu¬ 
lar  book  that  is  full  of 
practical  information  on 
every  feature  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  com 
production.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline 
Ask  for  package  P-440. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 

Males  from  record  hens  head  our  pens.  Hatching  eggs,  $2 
up.  Cockerels,  THE  "ISLAND  ROAD  REDS’ FARM.  Ramsey.  N  J. 


Pure  Bred  Barred  Plymouth  Hock.  Setting  Eggs,  $2  per  sett" 
iug.  AUTIIl'lt  BLACK.  P.  0.  Lake  View,  .V  \  .  Residence  Derby 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

breeders.  Prices  for  chicks  ready  for  delivery  April 
25— $11 ;  May  17— S15.  SAMUEL  NIECE  A  SON,  Stockton,  N.4. 

Dark  BRAHMA  EGGS 

for  Hatching.  $3  for  10.  From  Pure  Bred  Stock. 

WILL  J.  GOODHUE,  Route  3,  Rockford,  III. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 

=  5 

|  3 

I  Important  to  Advertisers  I 


I  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 
1  sified  advertisements  or  change  | 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  § 
1,  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  § 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  I 
1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  | 
1  ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  | 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  | 
I  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  § 
1  ing  week’s  paper. 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns  emS* 

PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES,  OUR  MOTTO 

Sales  from  eggs  alone  during  1919  amounted  to  $f>  per 
bird.  Vigorous  birds,  farm  bred,  on  free  range,  free  from 
disease,  of  extra  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability.  Only 
late  inoulters  kept  tor  breeders.  Matings  cockerels  with 
hens.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  References:  Prof.  W.  G. 
Krmn  of  Cornell-Rushville  State  Bank.  HATCHING  EI!G8. 
$10  PER  HUNDRED.  Orders  for  less  than  250,  12c.  each, 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville,  New  York 

Rarrnn’e  "'bite  Wyandotte,  Cockerels,  Bullets.  Eggs 
DdllUn  o  for  hatching  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  -  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachin,  New  York 

English  Leghorns — Pedigreed 
High  record  birds.  Am  leading  all  Leghorns  at  North 
American  contest  today.  Yi.  C.  K E NT/.  It.  a,  DulloU.  Pa. 

llfliite  Leghorn  F,gg»*  f roin  trapneated  stock,  $Ha  hund- 
”  red  Up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME.  Winsted,  Conn. 

from  imported  Barron  strain  Leghorns 

Hatching  Eggs  w  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

1  iglit  llratinifiK.  Hatching  eggs,  $2 — 15.  $3.50—30;  $10 

L  —100.  Anna  B.  Corwin,  R.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Domesticated  Mallard  and  Black  Ducks 

Jack  Thompson,  Route  1,  May*  Landing,  N.  J, 

Pnrnpll  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Muted  to 

U U 1  lie  1 1  pedigreed  males.  Chicks  ami  eggs  for  sale. 

F.  E.  UPSON  .  Dundee,  New  York 

Dote  Comb  Brown  Foghorn  K  g  g  *.  $*<£  per  15. 

n  Brush  <fc  Son  -  -  Milton,  Vermont 

p  r  If  ,  I  •  White  and  Barred  Rocks  from 

tggs  for  Hatching  JSKJWt 

BabyChicks,  Hatching  Eggs  Viti,!!tckFwhitcn«ndtBuff 

Leghorns.  Reasonable.  Roy  At.  Farm,  Bkrciey,  Ba. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289  egg  strain.  Eggs.  *12  per  100.  Baby 
clucks,  9*5  per  loo.  Cockerels,  *10.  ANNA  M  JONES,  Criryville,  N  Y 

Qiluor  flomnlnoo  FiJh's  from  handsome,  hardy  birds. 

Oliver  oampines  f01. 15.  stock  tor  sale. 

The  MacPhkrson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 

Ton  louse  Geese.  Eggs  from  large,  old  birds.  30o  each 

I  The  MacPkerson  Farm  -  Millington,  N.  J. 

Missouri  Contest  Winning 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Extra  large  white  hatching  eggs  at  reasonable 
price*.  High  Quality  cockerels  for  sale,  reasonably 
priced.  NKI.SON  DEWEY,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


HO 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowls, 

L.  O.  OH  l<i LEY 


A  scientific 
chick-feed 

A  good  chick  feed  should  have  protein 
to  build  bone  and  muscle.  Little  chicks 
crave  it  and  need  it  for  fast  and  healthy 
development. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  con¬ 
tains  12%  protein — and  con.  s  to  you 
with  a  guaranteed  analysis  on  every  bag. 


STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 

Incense  No.  0-12906,  United  States 
Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E.  M. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Office,  I  Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 
48  State  St.,  |  P.  0.  Drawer  14 

D.  J.  Hyland,  Mgr.  I  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


Vihert’s  strain  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  and 
Parks' strain  Barred  Rocks.  S2.50  tier  15:  S 1 0  per  too. 

D.  Everett  Jones.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  f„T®8inJ“in»"o  ^ 

Barron  strain  imported  by  iiiysclt.  Records,  202  to  2X3. 
Prices  reasonable.  K.  K.  Lewis,  Afalachin,  New  5  omc 


Mature,  vigorous  breeders, 
pair  $5,  trio  $7. 

GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


SO  Anoonoo  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale,  Sisters 
.  u.  flllliUndS  wjn  4  ribbons  at  Morrisville  laying 
contest  in  Pee.  and  ,lan  Also  Buckeye,  Columbian 
Rock.  Buff  Wyandot  te,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  White 
Polish  and  Houdon  cockerels.  E.  P  SMELMIOINE,  Lorraine,  H  I. 


CuA.Ini,  Brown  Leghorns.  World's  Record  layers  Amer- 
tveriay  jrnn  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 

Winners.  Eggs,  (thicks  reasonable,  limirautee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Everlay  Farm.  Bo«  IB.  Portland.  Indiana 


March  XT,  1020 

Shutting  Off  the  Rooster’s  Crow 

During  the  past  season  at  least  20 
people  have  asked  us,  in  all  seriousness, 
what  they  can  do  to  stop  a  rooster  from 
crowing.  To  the  ordinary  poultryman, 
who  keeps  hundreds  of  birds,  this  would 
seem  like  a  ridiculous  question,  but  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  town.  They  want  to 
keep  poultry  either  in  the  backyard  or 
even  in  the  house,  and  many  of  them  are 
really  doing  it.  Town  people,  however, 
do  not  usually  rise  with  the  lark,  unless 
it  might  happen  to  be  some  sick  lark 
that  could  not  get  up  and  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  regular  time,  and  the  roosters 
kept  in  town  have  an  unfortunate  hahit 
of  greeting  the  sunrise  even  before  the 
sun  appears.  If  they  could  do  this  as 
silently  as  some  of  the  sun  worshipers  in 
the  East,  no  complaint  could  he  made, 
but  the  rooster’s  idea  of  sun  worship  is 
to  flap  his  wings,  throw  back  his  head, 
open  his  month,  and  let  out  a  scream  that 
can  he  heard  for  a  mile.  Naturally  these 
people  who  try  to  keep  poultry  iu  a  back¬ 
yard.  or  in  a  shed,  get  themselves  into 
trouble  with  their  neighbors,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  where 
people  have  been  sued  at  law  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  damages  for  keeping  one 
of  these  iron-throated  roosters  where 
he  could  let  himself  out.  Some  of  our 
people  tell  us  that  they  have  no  trouble 
with  the  hens,  as  they  rarely  turn  them-  • 
selves  loose  at  song  until  they  have 
laid  an  egg,  and  they  do  not  perform  that 
pleasant  operation  until  the  neighbors 
are  out  of  bed.  So.  as  is  usually  the 
ease,  little  fault  is  found  with  the  ladies 
who  wear  feathers,  but  the  gentleman  is 
not  wanted.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
have  heard  that  it  is  possible  to  perform 
some  sort  of  an  operation  on  the  rooster 
so  as  to  shut  off  his  noise,  and  they  want 
to  know  how  t< »  do  it.  Now  it  is  the 
business  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  for  its  readers.  We  try  to 
tell  them  how  to  make  a  noise  iu  the  • 
world,  if  need  be,  or  how  to  shut  the 
noise  off  if  that  is  desired,  so  we  went  out 
after  information  with  'regard  to  the 
rooster’s  song.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
physician  in  Washington  who  was  able 
to  cut  the  vocal  cords  of  his  rooster  so 
that  all  that  bird  could  do  was  to  flap 
his  wings  and  open  liis  month  ;  but  even 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  unable  to  locate  that 
remarkable  physician.  We  have  applied 
to  practically  all  of  the  expert  poultry- 
(‘men,  and  while  they  all  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  they  confess  that 
the  rooster’s  crow  is  too  big  for  them. 

Finally,  Professor  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  turned 
this  question  over  to  a  class  of  eight 
students  ,and  asked  them  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  accomplishing  this  desired 
performance,  and  here  is  the  report: 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  were  made :  “Tie  their  wings 
together  every  night  and  untie  them  in, the 
morning.  A  rooster  cannot  crow  without 
flapping  his  winds.”  Another  said  to 
cover  up  the  birds’  heads  with  a  cap  so 
the  birds  could  not  see,  putting  on  the 
cap  before  going  to  bed  and  removing  it 
in  the  morning.  And  a  third  suggested 
that  a  metal  ferrule  be  fitted  over  the 
beak,  putting  it  on  at  night  and  removing 
it  in  the  morning.  This  would  certainly  ' 
work  all  right,  as  the  bird  can’t  crow  if 
his  month  is  kept  closed. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  operation  that  can 
he  performed  which  will  turn  the  trick. 
There  is.  however,  a  remedy  simpler  than 
any  my  students  gave,  and  which.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  was  actually  practiced  by  a 
former  member  of  the  faculty  at  Storrs. 

It  appears  that  this  man’s  wife  could  not 
sleep  well,  especially  if  roosters  crowed, 
and  so  he  regularly,  every  night,  went 
into  the  henhouse  and  put  the  rooster  into 
a  box  low  enough  so  he  could  not  stand  up 
straight,  and  claimed  thus  to  have  entirely 
overcome  the  early  morning  crowing.  I 
have  not.  personally  tried  this  plan,  but 
one  of  my  co-workers  assured  me  that  it 
is  successful. 

These  suggestions  are  well  worth  try¬ 
ing,  especially  the  one  of  compelling  the 
poor  rooster  to  imitate  a  sitting  hen  in 
his  attitude  for  the  night.  That  prob¬ 
ably  humiliates  him  so  that  he  doesn’t 
care  to  assert,  his  real  character  until  he 
can  stand  up  straight  and  proclaim  his 
superiority  to  #  the  world.  We  think  it 
most  likely  that  the  wife  suggested  this 
remedy  to  her  husband,  but  at  any  rate 
he  is  a  faithful  man  to  carry  out  the 
plan  and  thus  silence  the  rooster.  The 
rooster  cannot  crow  while  sitting,  but  we 
know  of  men  who  can  sit  by  the  hour 
and  boast  of  their  achievements. 
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LIBERTY  MARVEL 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
Regulator.  Prices 

'  $10.75  to  $24.75 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 

Prices  S1G.50 
la  $23.50 

Blue 
Flame 
Smokelei* 

Perfect 
Automatic 
Regulation 

INTERCONVERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  convert- 1 
ed  into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intro- 1 
ducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 

Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  S 1 0.50 1 

Liberty  StoveCo  .  ?*h  i  i  it  ticTp  11  lit,  nfi. 


EUREKA 


The  Care  of  Little  Chicks 

Will  you  explain  to  me  the  reasons  for 
tvhich  it  is  recommended  to  keep  baby 
chickens  for  48  hours  without  food? 
Evidently  one  has  to  take  them  away 
from  the  hen.  or  can  the  latter  be  left 
for  so  long  a  time  without  food  also? 
If  taken  away  from  her  for  48  hours, 
does  the  mother  take  kindly  to  them  when 
returned  to  her?  I  am  an  amateur;  my 
first  chickens  were  raised  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  warm,  rather  dark  cellar.  I  left 
them  with  the  mother  and  gave  them 
right  away  hard-boiled  eggs  and  bread 
and  milk  or  cornmeal  and  milk,  either 
sweet  or  sour,  and,  of  course,  some  wa¬ 
ter,  when  they  had  finished  eating.  I 
gave  them  another  supply  and  the  floor 
furnished  grit.  I  had  splendid  success. 
Last  Summer  a  farmer  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  put  them  on  the  grass  in  the 
yard  ;  that  it  was  better  for  them.  I  did 
it  and  lost  one-fourth  of  them.  I  gave 
them  also  buttermilk  flour  ( a  new  thing 
to  me).  I  certainly  respect  science  and 
experience;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  na¬ 
ture  knows  how  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
that  the  best  way  is  to  keep  close  to  it. 
hut  the  question  is.  what  is  nature’s  way. 
left  to  itself,  with  baby  chickens?  What 
is  the  cheapest  way.  consistent  with  best, 
results,  to  feed  chickens?  f.  a. 

New  York. 


Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 


J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Slop  Hatching  WeakChicks 


With  Cheap  Incubators 


Remember,  it  is  not  how 
many  you  hatch  that 
counts,  but  how  many 
you  raise.  A  Queen 
costs  but  little  more, 
and  the  extra  chicks 
that  live  and  grow  soon 
pay  the  difference. 

Queen  Incubators 

Hatch  Chicks  That  Live  and  Grow 


Accuratels  regulated— taking  care  of  a  variation  of 
70  degrees  without  danger.  Built  of  genuine  Bed- 
wood— very  scarce  in  these  days  of  imitation.  Cheap¬ 
er  woods,  and  pasteboard  lining  in  iron  and  tin  ma¬ 
chines,  retain  the  odors  to  weaken  and  kill  the 
hatching  chicks. 

Start  your  chicks  with  a  Queen  constitution  and  they 
will  make  money  for  you.  Catalog  free. 


Queen  Incubator  Co.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


INCUBATOR 

The  accepted  standard  machine  that  hatches 
the  highest  percentage  of  finest  chicks.  . 

Most  efficient  yet  simple 
method  of  heat,  moistureand 
ventilation  control.  Most 
costly  to  build ,  slightly  high¬ 
er  in  price,  but  cheapest  as 
judged  by  results.  If  you 
demand  complete  tatisfac- 
tion  you  will  choose  it.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

Main  St.,  Homer  City.  Penn. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Const uitcttox 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 


300  Grant  Ave. 


NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


(95  Buys  140-Egg | 
Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 


T 

Over 

IJot  -Water.  Copper  Tank,  Double  Ui’ers 

Boerxl . S,;l  f- Regulated .  With  S7.55 
1  Hot- Water  140 -Cluck  Brooder  — both  only  $1S.5C 

k  Freight  Prepaid  {&&? 

I  fallowed  on  express.  Guaranteed 
Special  Offers  provide  ways  t 
■^Zpeurn  extra  money.  Order  Now.  © 
^  £rr,tofo*;book, “Hatching  Facts.' 
I  t»  it  8  Free  and  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Brea 

[Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  ,  Racine.  Wis 


150!hkk 


/Both 

for 


Rockies 


,  Incubator  covered  with 
asbestOB  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop- 
per  tank, nursery. egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  30  days' trial — money  back  i 
it  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  101  Racine 


|  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  ] 
1  J  ea8t  °f  ltockies.  Hot  wa- . 

j  California  |  *ier  copper  tanks,  double  walls,  , 

'  Rad— ood  l  dead  air  space,  double  gloss  ‘ 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 


atWEE 


^Wisconsin  Incubator  Co„  Box  102  Racine,  t 


When  a  chick  is  hatched,  there  is  still 
enclosed  within  its  body  a  portion  of  the 
undigested  yolk  of  the  eggs  which  serves 
as  its  food  and  for  the  disposal  of  which 
about  48  hours  are  needed.  To  give  a 
chick  additional  food  during  this  period 
would  be  to  overload  its  digestive  organs. 
A  sitting  hen  should  have  grain  before 
her  while  sitting  so  that  she  will  be  fully 
fed  at  all  times  and  so  not  disposed  to 
take  her  chicks  from  the  nest  until  her 
instinct  tells  here  that  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  hunt  for  their  food.  The  chicks  should 
be  left  with  the  mother  hen  until  she 
leaves  the  nest  with  them.  While  chicks 
might  be  left  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm, 
dry  cellar  without  harm,  they  should  be 
gotten  out  upon  grass  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  They  would  not  long  thrive 
under  cellar  conditions,  though  they 
might  endure  them  for  a  time. 

Buttermilk,  or  any  other  milk,  sweet 
or  sour,  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for  young 
chicks.  It  should  be  given  from  the 
start,  and  freely  ;  probably  no  other  food 
can  contribute  so  much  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  young  chicks  as  milk  in 
some  form.  A  semi-solid  condensed  but¬ 
termilk  is  now  upon  the  market  and  is 
proving  a  boon  to  those  who  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  milk  in  other  form  at  a  reasonable 
price.  As  buttermilk  was  probably  never 
fed  to  young  chicks  in  a  state  of  nature, 
to  which  many  people  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  return,  it  seems  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  man  has  improved  upon  nat¬ 
ural  methods  of  chick  rearing:  in  fact,  if 
nature  had  been  left  in  full  control,  we 
should  still  have  to  go  to  the  jungles  of 
the  tropics  to  find  any  chicks  at  e” 

M.  B.  D. 


Specifications  for  Henhouse 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  hennery 
this  Spring.  The  size  of  this  building  is 
to  be  12  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  long.  8  ft.  in 
front  and  G  ft.  in  back,  with  a  slope  roof. 
I  wish  to  have  eight  windows  in  it.  size 
of  house  windows,  ordinary  two-pane  win¬ 
dows.  south  side,  and  on  the  east  eud  of 
this  building  I  want  a  partition  ceiled 
from  floor  to  roof,  leaving  a  space,  say 
10x12.  for  brooder  stove  and  chicks.  When 
through  brooding  I  wish  to  remove  stove 
end  use  for  layers.  Now  what  1  wish  to 
know  is  this:  About  how  much  lumber 
do  I  require  to  build  it.  also  how  much 
concrete  for  floor  and  foundation? 
Part  of  the  foundation  is  to  be  filled  in 
with  stones  at  bottom  of  trench.  ITow 
much  roofing  paper  is  required?  The  sid¬ 
ing  I  can  buy  here  for  about  $70  per 
thousand  feet,  Oregon  fi r  siding. 

New  York.  j.  A.  G. 

In  the  first  place.  I  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  poultry  building  of  only  12  ft. 
depth.  More  material  is  required  for  a 
narrow  building  than  for  one  of  equal 
capacity  hut  more  nearly  square  in  de¬ 
sign.  and  the  very  narrow  building  is  not 
i  as  comfortable  for  the  fowls,  giving  them 
little  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the 
exposed  front  of  the  building  into  warmer 
quarters  in  the  rear.  If  necessary  to  use 
one  end  of  the  building  for  brooding 
chicks,  an  undesirable  thing  to  do.  I 
should  make  the  dimensions  of  a  building 
of  this  capacity  16x30  ft.  I  should  very 
much  prefer,  however,  to  build  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  portable  brooder-house  about  0x10 
ft.  in  size  and  make  the  poultry  -house 
20x24  ft.  in  its  dimensions.  The  amount 
of  lumber  required  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  size  and  style  of  the  building 
and  method  of  construction.  It  cannot  be 
figured  without  knowing  these  particulars. 
Walls  need  not  be  double  and  building 
paper  need  not  be  used  unless  desired. 
If  matched  boards,  placed  vertically  from 
sill  to  plate,  are  used  for  the  walls  they 
may  be  of  sinsrle  thickness,  and  both  paper 
and  siding  will  be  saved.  It  is  essential 
only  that  the  walls  be  airtight  unless 
siding  is  desired  for  its  appearance.  After 
deciding  upon  size  and  style  of  building 
any  local  carpenter  can  quickly  give  you 
a  rough  estimate,  at  least,  of  the  amount 
of  building  material  required.  M.  B.  D. 


Chairman  of  District  Council :  “Now, 
gentlemen,  why  can't  we  put  our  ’ends  to¬ 
gether  and  erect  some  of  them  woodcu 
houses?” — London  Bystander. 


Pci  in  ts 

and 


White 


One 
Operation 


will  put  your  poultry  houses,  stables,  dairy  buildings, 
pig  pens,  cellars,  etc.,  in  shape  for  the  summer — make 
them  lighter,  sweet-smelling  and  sanitary.  The  work  will 
he  easier  to  do.  the  results  better,  and  the  cost  no  more  than 
whitewash  and  disinfectants — if  you  use 


Dismi  ecVxnsYIVu\ePa\n\ 


a  white  pa’nt  in  powder  form  that  is  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  timea  stronger  than 
pure  carbolic  acid.  _  Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic  and  is  turned  intoliquid  paint 
Bimply  by  mixing  with  water — no  straining  or  waiting.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  spray 
pump  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement  or  over  whitewash.  Will  not  clog  the  sprayer.  Doeo  not 
blister,  flake  or  peel.  Has  no  disagreeable  odor.  One  gallon— less  than  10c  worth  of  powder — 
covers  200  square  feet. 


r/ 

m 


Used  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

It  fights  day  and  night  against  the  dangers  of  the  contagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry  and 
livestock — helps  prevent  their  introduction  and  spread  among  flocks  and  herds.  Carbola  kills 
lice,  mites  and  fly  eggs,  but  will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  thatlick3  a  painted 
surface.  It  is  an  excellent  lice  powder.  Shake  it  into  the  nests,  dust  baths  and  litter. 

Y  ou  can  get  Carbola  at  your  hardware,  seed,  drug,  or  pafnt  dealer.  I  f  not,  order  di¬ 
rect—  shipmenttbedayorderisreceived.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented. 

10  lbs,  (10  gaU.)  $1  and  pottage  20  lbs.  (20  tab.)  (2  delivered 
SO  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered 
Trial  package  and  booklet  for  2Cc  postpaid 
(25%  extra  in  Rocky  Mountain  State:) 

CARBOLA 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Dept.  R  7  East  42nd  St. 

New  York  City 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Rroods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE:— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  bouses.  .Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Sturdy  Chicks — Spry  as  Crickets 

QUALITY  CHICKS  are  easy  to  raise 
hatched  from  eggs  of  pure  strain  farm-range 
stock-  Book  your  order  now  —  shipment  any  date  desired 

Per  100  SO  25 

White  or  Black  Leghorns  $25.00  $12.50  $6.7 

Barred  or  Buff  Kocks  30.00  15.00  8  25 

H.I.ltedsorWhiteWyandottes  35.00  18.00  9.50 

=ent  Postpaid.  Free  Book.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  within  1233  milrr 

\v.  F.  HILLPOT  BOX  1_ FRENCHTOWX,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


pUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  "  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  Alarm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet' 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON,  DELAWARE  CO.,  PA. 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chicks 
and  that  is  to  keep  them  well.  Doctoring  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  chicks  is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It’s  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  chicks,  from  hatching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  No 


profit  in  that.  „.  .  .  .  „ 

Our  book,  “Care  of  Baby  Chicks"  (free,  and  a 
package  of  Germozone  is  the  best  chick  insurance. 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PKEVENT 
SICKNESS— NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  “I  never 
Sad  a  sick  chick  all  last  season”— C.  O.  Petrain, 
Moline,  Ill.  •  ’Not  a  case  of  white  diarrhoeain  threa 
years”— Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.  “Have  800  chicks 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  6ingle  case  of  bowel 
trouble”— Mrs.  Tfm.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  “Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  wa 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next; 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  if  we  had  had  it 
at  the  start  we  would  not  have  lost  a  “ingle  chick”—* 
5Vm.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton,  P3. 
prn A/irAT/AMIT  i3  a  wonder  worker  for 
(jL.KiVlUZ.Ult  IN  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  is  ten 
times  bettor.  It  is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  6nuftles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
sore  head,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
25c,  75c,  $1.50  pkgs.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept. F  50  Omaha,  Neb. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
ami  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Sussex  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Belmas.  N.  J. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS  -EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandotte*  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  ami  livnhle.  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  (locks 
headed  by  males  from  (be  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  vent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

C.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  you  clipping  from  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Tribune,  from  which  you 
can  see  how  easy  it  is  to  land  the  big 
fish  in  the  imaginary  net.  If  this  big 
game  can  be  caught  so  easily  you  might 
just  as  well  close  up  your  Publisher’s 
Desk.  b.  T.  S. 

West  Virginia. * 

The  story  as  published  tells  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  one  James  Perry,  who  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  special  agent  of  Town 
Topics,  and  by  promising  to  print  biog- 
graphical  sketches,  extracted  from  $25 
to  $200  from  prominent  Chicagoans.  The 
same  scheme  has  been  worked  on  coun¬ 
try  people  in  a  smaller  way.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  big  business 
men  are  subject  to  the  same  human  weak¬ 
nesses  as  other  individuals.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  discourage  the  editor  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  in  the  work  of  warning 
farmers  against  the  sinister  schemes  to 
bring  easy  money  to  the  promoters  of 
them. 


I  recentlv  read  your  comment  on  Mark 
Harris.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  What  is  your 
opinion  after  reading  the  enclosed  folder, 
in  which  he  issues  a  warning  against 
fakers,  and  do  you  think  there  is  any 
merit  in  the  stock  of  the  Auto  Motive 
Tractor  Corporation  of  America?  w.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

We  believe  this  corporation  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  mounting  an  automo¬ 
bile  on  a  set  of  trucks  or  independent 
wheels,  and  thus  convert  the  automobile 

into  a  tractor.  The  idea  is  preposterous 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  Mark 
Harris  is  just  the  sort  of  a  broker  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  a  scheme.  In  the  olden  days 
the  professional  pickpocket  always  cried 
“.Stop  thief”  when  the  police  appeared, 
in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself. 
The  warning  of  Mark  Harris  to  “Beware 
of  fakers”  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  if  your  definition  of  “fakers” 
is  those  who  promote  stocks  of  question¬ 
able  value  or  no  value.  The  Auto  Mo¬ 
tive  Tractor  Corporation  is  about  as  un¬ 
attractive  a  proposition  as  any  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  since  the  Emer¬ 
son  Motor  and  the  Ford  Tractor  promo¬ 
tion  of  Minneapolis. 

I  presume  you  are  “fed  up”  on  the 
Chicago  Art  Portrait  Co.,  but  I  don’t 
believe  vou  ever  beheld  them  in  the  light 
of  public  benefactors.-  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  impulse  to  tell  you  about  it.  1  -think 
if  you  can  only  get  a  picture  of  that 
agent  in  your  mind  you  will  laugh,  too. 
The  benefit  to  the  public  comes  in  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  all  had  more  fun  out 
of  the  agent  who  called  op  us  yesterday 
than  we  have  had  before  in  all  this  dull 
Winter.  I  began  to  laugh  while  he  was 
still  here,  and  still  laugh  every  time  I 
think  of  him.  And  whenever  anyone 
calls  me  on  the  'phone  and  begins  to  laugh 
before  they  can  say  anything.  I  know 
Mr.  Agent  has  come  and  gone.  I  have 
never  been  bitten,  because  I  don  t  caie 
for  cravon  portraits,  but  nearly  everyone 
along  this  street  has  been,  and  we  were 
all  hoping  that  one  of  the  agents  would 
come  along.  When  he  did.  it  made  me 
think  of  once  when  I  was  a  little  girl 
and  a  neighbor’s  dog  would  come  along 
and  worry  our  kittens.  Me  had  four 
mother  cats,  and  one  day  when  the  dog 
came  worrying  around  they  all  four  lit  at 
once  onto  her  and  clawed  and  bit  till  she 
was  glad  to  run  howling  home,  and  never 
came  again.  It  was  the  same  old  scheme 
of  placing  a  picture  in  your  home  to  ad¬ 
vertise  (absolutely  wouldn't  sell  one)  and 
at  the  proper  moment  sprung  the  en¬ 
velopes  on  me.  I  told  him  I  was  badly 
disappointed :  that  I  had  only  let  him  in 
hoping  he  had  some  new  trick  to  show, 
and  now  he  had  gone  and  sprung  that  old 
chestnut!  He  was  almost  disconcerted 
for  a  moment.  Then  I  told  him  I  had 
seen  the  company  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  He  said  they  had  advertised  in 
the  farm  papers,  but  now  preferred  to 
give  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  money 
saved  by  not  advertising.  I  said  :  “Oh. 
this  was  free  advertising.  I’ll  show  you.” 
And  I  did.  lie  tried  to  bluff  some,  but 
soon  slunk  off.  However,  he  went 
whistling.  The  next-door  neighbor  had 
been  badly  bitten,  but  slu  listened  as  if 
she  was  sucking  ihe  bait  all  in.  let  him  go 
through  all  his  parlor  tricks,  even  draw 
a  lucky  envelope,  gad  then  quietly 
“dressed,  him  down.”  He  went,  still 
whistling.  The  next  place  has  no  ’phone, 
so  we  don’t  know  exactly  what  happened, 
but  as  they  had  been  victims  I  can  guess. 
The  next  neighbor  was  only  a  young  girl 
when  she  had  a  picture  enlarged  by  them, 
several  years  ago,  and  if  her  father  had 
'not  come  into  the  house  the  agent  would 
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have  forced  her  to  pay  $12.98  for  the 
picture,  when  they  had  promised  it  to 
her  for  $1.98.  When  our  man  left  there 
yesterday  lie  had  lost  his  whistle.  I  hope 
he  catches  it  all  along  the  line.  If  their 
work  was  only  good,  it  wouldn't  be  quite 
so  bad  :  but  it  makes  me  mad  to  have 
anyone  think  country  people  are  such  dear 
innocent  lambs.  Talk  about  the  II.  ('.  L. ! 
What  can  you  expect  when  we  can’t  get 
a  hired  man  for  “love  or  money.”  and 
then  able-bodied  young  men  run  around 
on  such  business  as  that?  E.  p.  r. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  tells  its  own  story 
complete,  and  comment  is-  unnecessary. 


Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
Eniversal  Petroleum  Corporation,  now 
being  exploited  by  Currier  A  Co..  Repub¬ 
lic  building.  Kansas  City.  Mo.? 

Pennsylvania.  W.  J.-M. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Oil  Company,  Houston,  Tex..  8.  F.  J. 
Cox.  president?  He  seems  to  be  quite  a 
philosopher,  and  something  of  a  pliilan- 
throoist.  c.  n.  r.. 

Almond,  N.  Y. 

We  group  the  two  above  inquires  be¬ 
cause  Cox  and  Currier  make  a  pair  that 
is  hard  to  beat  as  get-rich-quick  perform¬ 
ers.  The  reputation  of  both  is  very  bad. 
Currier  was  in  the  publishing  business 
in  Chicago  some  years  ago.  and  swindled 
the  readers  of  his  publication  by  selling 
them  worthless  stock  in  the  publishing 
company.  Cox  has  an  equally  unenviable 
record.  These  are  the  class  of  invest¬ 
ment  propositions  usually  presented  to  | 
country  people,  through  the  mails  or  by 
smooth-tongued  salesmen.  To  all  asking  l 
as  to  the  advisability  of  investing  in  oil 
stock  presented  in  this  way  we  say  Don't. 


I  am  enclosing  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  our  postmaster,  that  seems  to  indicate 
a  smooth  scheme  t<>  catch  easy  suckers 
that  are  always  willing  to  grab  something 
for  nothing.  You  will  notice  it  is  simply 
a  form  letter,  with  the  address  filled  in 
with  a  typewriter.  The  party  addressed 
owns  an  automobile  that  has  tires  of  the 
kind  and  dimensions  mentioned,  but  has 
had  no  occasion  for  replacements  or  ad¬ 
justments.  and  never  sent  either  tubes  or 
casings  t<>  anyone,  so.  being  an  honest 
man,  handed  out  the  letter  to  expose  the 
firm’s  scheme.  Yours  to  aid  in  exposing 
fraud.  r.  q. 

Michigan. 

The  letter  accompanying  is  from  Qual¬ 
ity  Tire  Company.  Chicago.  It  repre¬ 
sents  that,  a  tire  returned  for  adjustment 
has  been  received  and  while  the  name 
and  address  on  the  tag  was  badly  blurred, 
presumably  it  came  from  the  party  ad¬ 
dressed.  Then  it  is  explained  that  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tires  it  had  given 
the  guaranteed  service,  but  on  account  of 
their  liberal  treatment  of  customers  it  is 
offered  to  send  a  new  tire  at  about  $8  less 
than  the  price  of  standard  tires — but  it 
doesn’t  say  the  tire  offered  is  a  “stand¬ 
ard''  make.  A  palpable  fraud! 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  enclosed  guarantee?  It 
sounds  well  theoretically.  We  have  a 
small  flock  of  hens  that  are  laying  well 
now  but!  that  plan  to  stop  as  soon  as 
Summer  comes.  I  should  like  to  try  a 
box  of  “Henergizer"  if  Henry  Traf- 
ford  is  on  the  square  I  think  his  adv. 
aopeared  in  the  Boston  Post  February  13. 

Maine.  m.  w.  t. 


Why  Pay  $160  for  Lumber 
You  Can  Buy  for  $112? 

Make  your  selection  from  our  FREE  New  Catalog- 
of  Lumber  and  Building  Materials.  It  means  money 
in  your  pocket.  This  saving  on  any  building — large 
or  small — is  large  enough  to  be  well  worth  your  in¬ 
vestigation.  Our  Catalog  shows  just  how  we  save 
you  money. 

Direct  Selling— Enormous  Plant 

We  have  an  enormous  mill  located  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  lumber  district — convenient  to  you,  to  save 
freight  charges.  We  buy  lumber  and  building  mater¬ 
ials  in  great  quantities  for  spot  cash  and  sell  direct 
to  you  in  any  quantities  at  a  reasonably  small  profit. 
Furthermore,  we  handle  only  thoroughly  seasoned 
stock — no  seconds  or  wreckage.  Your  stock  is  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 

Avoid  Lumber  Shortage 

Lumber  is  scarce — high-priced.  Worse  still — it  will  cost  more, 
not  only  because  the  timber-cut  is  small,  but  because  labor 
is  scarce. 

Yet — people  who  wanted  to  build  dui't  oe  last  four  years 
and  could  not.  MUST  Bl'ILD  NOW  ag  the  coming  year 

large  manufacturing  concerns  will  erect  many  bouses  to  meet 
the  demand  of  employees  for  modern,  comfortable  homes. 

If  you  a ie  planning  to  build  or  make  repairs — OFT  YOUR 
ORDER  IN  NOW.  Then  you  will,  *  higher  prices — or 
failure  to  get  luiidvr  at  all. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

TYe  a  post-card  or  the  convenient  coupon  below  to.  get 
this  New  Catalog.  Read  about  our  lumber  and  building 
materials.  See  our  handsome  doors,  windows,  interior 
trim.  ete.  See ‘for  yourself  how  little  you  need  pay  in 
order  to  get  the  best.  Write  TODAY. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 

511  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  INC., 

511  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Send  immediately  “Price  Regulator  Catalog”  to 


Here  is  a  bran  new  word  and  a  new 
poultry  dope.  “Ifenergizer.”  This  prod¬ 
uct  is  exploited  under  the  caption.  “The 
1.000  Egg  Hen.”  by  Henry  Trafford.  man¬ 
ager  Standard  Poultry  Service  Company, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Not  a  thousand  eggs 
in  one  year,  of  course,  blit  during*  tin* 
ben's  lifetime.  It  makes  hens  up  to  five 
years  of  age  equal  to  their  pullet  year. 
What  do  we  think  of  these  claims? 
Just  bunk! 

Naturally  I  am  interested  in  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  Perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  “newspaper.” 
Have  you  ever  seen  anything  to  equal  it? 
I  consider  his  literature  a  classic. 

North  Dakota.  c.  s.  V.  S, 

The  “newspaper”  is  the  Fur  Farming 
Specialty  Farmer,  Fargo,  N.  D„  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  sell 
stock  in  the  Fur  and  Specialty  Farming 
Co.,  which  investment  is  to  make  the 
world  and  all  upon  it  rich.  The  company 
and  rhe  paper  is  the  product  of  the 
imagination  of  G.  W.  Rirs,  who  pro¬ 
poses  breeding  rabbits  very  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  “hog  ranch”  schemes. 
It  is  such  a  palpable  fraud  that  we  do 
not  consider  the  scheme  dangerous,  but  is 
worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the 
many  exploitations  of  the  innocent 
“Bunny”  at  the  present  time.  The  rab¬ 
bit  is  all  right,  but  crooked  meu  are  using 
him  for  selfish  purposes. 


Name . P.  O . 

* 

Street . P.  0.  Box . R.  F.  D 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


“EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME'’ 

by  crocheting  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacqucs,  IIooils,  Ladies’  Vests  and 
Shawls.  Steady  work.  We  pay 
parcel-post  charges  both  ways. 

Simon  Asclier  £s?  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  &  3rd  Ave..  New  York  City 

liiiiiniiiimn 

hudsoh;  SI*!  IBS 

201  Handy  Outfit  XT  *  ~  Six  Tools  in  One 

This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi-  i cal  garden  tool  made.  It  is  really 

six  in  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hillstfrom 
4"  to  24r  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 

The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  featuresof  this  outfit  are 
accuracy  in  planting;  non-blistering  plow  handle  grip,  full  16-inch  wheel,  easy  working  automatic  seed 
coverer,  swinging  marker  and  adjustable  furrow,  opening  shoe  planting  seeds  uniformly  at  any 
depth  desired.  Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog,  fully  describing  this  and  many  other  fools 
that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use. 

HUDSON  MFC.  (COMPANY,  Depf.815  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  _ 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  aeal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PENN-POST  HOTEL  and  ANNEX 

onions  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City.  5  minutes  from 

anywhere.  Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station  and  General 
Post  Office.  Newly  opened.  Furnished  exclusively  by 
Wanamaker.  Well  heated  up-to-date  rooms.  Steam,  tub 
and  «hower  baths.  Transients,  $1.50  up.  Permanent,  $8 
up  Reservations  by  wire  or  mail.  Telephone  514  Chelsea. 

Gif  HUTCn  l>»irynl:ln  for  pur®  bred 

All  I  till  registered  Guernsey  herd.  Sin¬ 
gle  man.  Must  be  a  good  butter-maker;  dry 
hand  milker;  absolutely  clean  and  eanable  of 
keeping  modern  barn  and  creamery  perfect. 
Good  wages.  Address  Manager. 

LOCHEVAN  FARM 

J<  DERBY  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


DO  YOU 
HEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  a  b  1  e-b  o  d  i  e  d 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  -or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
’farm  work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm, 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery,  including 
milking  machines;  married  man  preferred;  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  usual  privileges;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give 
full  particulars,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  0(593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  It.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth 
Village,  Tldells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 

farm;  must  be  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrentliam,  Mass. 


EFFICIENT  household  help,  of  good  character; 

a  good  place  for  one  desiring  a  home,  with 
kind  treatment,  willing  to  work  for  good  pay; 
modern  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  0042,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers;  single;  i .  barn  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  living  <  '  $50  Per 

month  and  board  to  start.  ..  TV  IIEAT- 

FIF.LD  FARMS,  I.a  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  in  private  country 
home  near  Monroe,  N.  Y. :  family  of  seven; 
tve  in  help;  wife  to  do  cooking:  man  to  assist 
wife  in  kitchen  and  do  gei.  v'ork  about 
house,  window  washing,  cleaning  rugs,  floors, 
etc.;  country  people  preferred:  state  experience 
and  salary:  reference  required.  ADVERTISER 
6077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Raker  in  medium  size  institution  In 
country;  would  take  couple  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to’  wife;  house,  fair  wages  and  board. 
Address  ADVERTISER  (5720.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $(50  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  work  in  nursery;  good 
job  for  the  right  party;  work  required  will  he 
such  as  any  good  farmer  can  do.  RAISED AI.E 
NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework  in  family 
of  adults;  short  distance  in  the  country. 
Address  L.  C.  C.,  Room  803,  131  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York. 


WANTED— Immediately,  hustling  farmer,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  potato  culture  and  diseases, 
for  my  seed  potato  farm:  must  understand  trac¬ 
tor  and  all  modern  machinery;  no  stock  except 
horses;  references  required;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  FA  I  RAC  RES  POTATO  FARM,  Knsoag, 

N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wanted;  4-aere  place  in 
Northern  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.;  family  of 
two;  man  must  understand  vegetable  gardening, 
flowers,  etc,;  wife  as  working  housekeeper; 
comfortable  rooms,  with  private  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  electric  light  and  heat;  reply  must 
state  experience  and  salary  wanted.  Address 
THE  LAKESIDE,  28  West  4Gth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  good  dry- 
hand  milker:  wife  good  cook,  general  house¬ 
work;  clean  habits;  steady  work.  C.  ORCHARD 
SMITH.  New  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  act  as  assistant  with 
large  herd  of  Guernseys;  advanced  registry 
work  carried  on:  good  opportunity  for  a  worker. 
CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — 1920  Spring,  a  young  or  middle-aged 
woman  of  experience  and  ability,  to  manage 
fruit  canning  kitchen:  small  kettle,  home  process 
methods;  same  is  (ho  preserving  department  of 
new  fruit  farm  of  10,000  trees;  canning  kitchen 
is  one  wing  of  attractive  tea  house  on  most 
traveled  State  road  In  Massachusetts;  tea  house 
and  canning  kitchen  to  run  the  year  round. 
manager(ess)  to  take  complete  charge;  must  be 
intelligent,  modern-method,  efficient,  energetic 
worker,  capable  of  doing  all  work  alone  in 
quiet  season,  and  of  getting  results  with  her 
helpers  in  the  busy  season;  to  hire  and  fire  own 
help,  keep  track  of  costs,  assume  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  and  developing  this  department 
of  the  orchards:  wages,  $100  per  month  and 
lodging;  absolutely  only  a  No.  1,  up-to-date 
worker  need  apply;  give  references,  experience 
(and  age.  if  you  don't  mind,  please)  in  first,  let¬ 
ter.  NOBSCOT  MOUNTAIN  ORCHARDS,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  per  John  D.  Pearmaln,  Mgr. 


HOG  MAN.  single,  to  take  full  charge  of  a  herd 
of  Du  roes;  please  state  age.  nationality  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  0743,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  country;  two  maids:  mother  and 
daughter,  two  sisters,  or  friends,  in  small, 
adult  family:  cook  and  housemaid;  every  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort.  Address  A.  A.  DA\  IE, 
Kinderhoolc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once:  a  reliable  party  to  run  fur¬ 
nished  farm  boarding  house  under  attractive 
inducements:  steady  position.  CONYERS  FARM, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  help,  married  and  -single. 

oil  large  modern  estate  where  invaluable  farm 
experience,  in  addition  to  good  wages,  can  be 
obtained:  large  dairy,  swine,  poultry  and  fruit 
departments.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  on  Guernsey 
place;  sober,  willing  worker;  state  wages  and 
reference.  IT.  H.  MEADER,  Supt.,  Oakhurst 
Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Agent  for  Cow  Testing  Association 
of  Livingston  County  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion.  LIVINGSTON  CO.  FARM  BUREAU  ASSO¬ 
CIATION.  E.  A.  Flansburgb,  Manager,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  greenhouse  helper:  $70  per  month, 
free  rent.  KRETSCHMAR  BROS.,  West  Nyaek, 
N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  200-aere  farm 
keeping  and  testing  purebred  Holstein  cattle; 
must  be  a  married  man  and  able  to  handle  labor, 
be  a  good  agriculturist  and  understand  feeding; 
must  be  capable  of  commanding  a  good  salary. 
Address  IDEAL  FARM,  Endicott.  N.  Y. 


COOK,  housekeeper  wanted;  also  wanted  a  moth¬ 
er's  helper,  or  someone  willing  to  do  second 
work:  will  make  unusual  arrangements  for 
capable,  intelligent,  women:  refined  home;  every 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  0747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  small  herd  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys:  gentleman’s  farm,  country 
place.  M.  C.  GRINDLE,  Sherborn.  Mass. 

WANTED— Good,  reliable  night  watchman;  free 
of  tobacco  or  liquor:  good  salary.  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED— Man  to  take  charge  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  assist  in  milking  during  Winter 
months;  knowledge  of  slaughtering  hogs  and 
raising  poultry  by  incubator  necessary:  wages 
$55.00  per  month,  including  board,  lodging, 
laundry  and  medical  attendance,  with  possible 
advancement.  Address  MATTEAWAN  STATE 
HOSPITAL.  Beacon.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Four  or  five  single  men,  handy  with 
team,  used  to  all  kinds  of  farm  labor,  and 
good  dry-hand  milkers;  salary  $55  per  month  and 
board.  Address  .T.  M.  CASE,  Supt.,  Llthgow 
Stock  Farm,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  AND  WIF'E — Capable  young  couple  to 
take  charge  of  small  Connecticut  farm:  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  right  man:  write,  giving 
age.  qualifications,  salary  expected,  references. 
ADVERTISER  0734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  tnlin  for  gardener  or 
farm  work:  wife  for  general  housework;  all 
modern  conveniences;  located  on  trolley  line, 
few  miles  front  city:  must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ROOM  34.  24  James  Street, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  for  private  estate,  April  1st:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced;  single;  give  references  as 
to  ability  and  personal  character;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0742.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  two  experienced  single 
men  for  fruit  and  general  crop  farming;  must 
he  hustlers  and  able  to  handle  horses  and  farm 
machinery  efficiently;  wages  $00.00  per  month, 
room  and  board.  Address  LITTLE  RIVER 
FARM.  Hohoki's.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  women  housekeepers,  depart¬ 
ment  work,  dining  rooms,  dormintory:  if  either 
married,  husband  night  watchman:  good  sal¬ 
aries.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


FARMER  and  wife  wanted  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place.  50  miles  from  New  York  City:  no 
heavy  farming;  rare  of  garden,  a  few  cows  kept 
for  household  purposes  only,  and  poultry:  wife 
must  be  good  butter-maker:  no  young  children: 
modern,  up-to-date  unfurnished  cottage,  with  all 
conveniences:  good  wages  and  steady  place  for 
the  right  people:  must  have  good  references. 
Address,  stating  references  and  terms,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  American  farm  hand  for  a 
gentleman’s  country  estate,  pleasantly  located 
on  a  lake  shore  and  near  Albany:  steady,  all- 
t lie-year  job  to  one  who  can  make  good:  send 
full  particulars  about  self,  wages  expected  and 
references  in  first  letter.  .T.  W.  SLOAN.  Mgr., 
Nassau,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  take  care  of  small 
poultry  plant:  spare  time  help  In  garden. 
CHARLES  FARR.  Glen  Head,  L.  I„  N.  Y.; 
’phono  Wheatley  Hills  240. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  work  in  gar¬ 
den:  wife  to  do  general  housework  with  aid  of 
all  electrical  conveniences:  motherly  farm  wom¬ 
an  preferred;  plain  cooking:  single  woman,  or 
woman  with  daughter  of  school  ago.  willing  to 
board  extra  man  will  be  considered;  wages  $80 
per  month  for  couple;  $40  for  single  woman; 
comfortable  room  and  board;  references  required. 
BOX  110.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one  year 
as  testers  In  New  York  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tions;  good  wages  paid  competent  men;  exper¬ 
ience  in  feeding  and  in  operating  Babcock  test 
preferred;  give  age,  school  training,  dairy  or 
limn  experience,  names  and  addresses  of  former 
employers.  Write  J.  (’.  MADDY,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Settled  woman  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  home  in  Westchester  Co.; 
must  lie  plain  cook;  family  of  husband  and  wife 
only:  tier  rooms  and  private  bath  arc  steam 
heated,  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  water:  an 
exceptional  home  for  the  right  woman;  in  reply 
kWe  experience  and  salary  expected.  ROOM 
007.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  Citv. _ 

WANTED— Experienced  farm  hands  and  team¬ 
sters:  start  at  $2  per  day.  with  hoard  and 
room;  experienced  milkers;  start  at  $00  |ier 
month,  with  board  and  room.  Address  COLUM¬ 
BIA  MILK  FARMS.  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


TEAMSTER-FARMER  on  private  estate.  Long 
Island:  must  thoroughly  understand  care  and 
feeding  of  horses  and  have  good  knowledge  of 
general  farming:  nice  house:  state  age.  nation¬ 
ality,  references,  number  in  family  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  077(5.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand:  single:  general  work  on 
fruit  farm:  understand  cows  and  horses:  $40 
month,  board:  references.  ARTHUR  LAW¬ 
RENCE,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Single  man  for  responsible  position 
on  strawberry  and  corn  farm  near  New  York 
City:  salesman  for  established  wholesale  and  au¬ 
tomobile  trade:  drive  or  learn  to  drive  Ford: 
handle  pickers:  general  ability  as  farm  worker; 
honest,  willing  and  conscientious:  good  home; 
state  salary  expected  and  give  references  to  be 
investigated.  W.  F.  JOHNSTON,  Kastchester. 
N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED — Reliable,  energetic  man,  familiar 
with  handling  of  stock  and  farm  work;  give 
experience,  wages  desired,  references,  etc.  THE 
BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Yalesville, 
Conn. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  to  work  in  calf  barn  on  large  farm  where 
Jerseys  are  bred;  no  milking;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  age,  nationality,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


TEAMSTERS  and  general  farm  workers,  mar¬ 
ried,  for  farm  in  Northern  Nexy  Jersey;  $75 
per  month  and  unfurnished;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  0759,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SHEPHERD— For  flock  of  about  250  sheep,  in 
Northern  New  Jersey:  married  man  preferred: 
$85  per  month  and  unfurnished  house;  give  full 
particulars,  ADVERTISER  6700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  take  care 
of  2,000  peach  trees.  250  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  on  salary  and  commission.  ROUTE 
1.  Box  57,  Mt.  Bethel,  Fa. 


POULTRYMAN;  single:  must  be  competent; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  and 
capable  of  producing  best  results;  private  estate. 
Long  Island;  give  age.  nationality,  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  0775,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman:  work  with  men:  un¬ 
derstand  general  farming,  operating  gas  en¬ 
gine  for  spraying  and  corn  cutting;  married 
man,  preferably  no  children:  unfurnished  tene¬ 
ment;  usual  perquisites;  state  age,  reference, 
wages  expected:  Massachusetts  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0708.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  LARGE  FARM.  Massachusetts,  working 
farm  foreman;  thoroughly  experienced;  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  gas  engine  for  corn  cutting, 
etc.,  general  line  farm  machinery:  married:  no 
children:  wife  assist  in  farm  help  boarding 
house;  state  wages  desired,  age.  full  informa¬ 
tion;  location  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER 
0709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1st,  a  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  good  teamster  and 
steady:  state  wages  and  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  manage  and  work  a  small 
farm  in  Northern  New  York:  modern  house 
and  fully  equipped:  16  acres:  one  who  under¬ 
stands  chickens  particularly:  now  stocked  with 
few  Guernsey  cows  and  few  White  Leghorn 
chickens:  a  good  opportunity  for  the  right  man; 
salary  and  percentage:  state  experience  and 
salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER  0765,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  cook  or  couple:  no  children: 

large  farm,  on  trolley,  near  Princeton:  man 
experienced  farmer:  woman  to  cook:  family  of 
four:  modern  conveniences:  good  quarters:  state 
salary  wanted,  references.  I.  K.  CHAMPION, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Real  farmer,  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren.  to  work  small  fully  equipped  farm  (30 
miles  from  New  York)  on  salary:  active,  handy 
man  about  40  years  old  preferred;  home  farm 
raising,  some  poultry  and  pigs,  keep  two  cows, 
150  peach  trees,  grow  vegetables  and  some  grain 
for  home  use:  nice  four-room  bungalow  with 
bathroom;  milk,  vegetables,  fuel  supplied:  good 
home  and  good  treatment  for  neat,  willing, 
eheerfttl  couple:  this  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  man 
who  lias  sold  or  rented  his  farm  because  of  lack 
of  help;  it  is  small  enough  for  one  man  to 
handle  and  big  enough  to  keep  him  busy.  Ad¬ 
dress  by  letter  only,  OWNER,  Room  907,  114 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

- ^ 

Situations  W  anted 
_ 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 

manding  personality:  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture:  a  specialist  in  modern  dairying  and 
purebred  cattle:  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind:  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms;  confirmatory  testimon¬ 
ials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADVERTISER  0044,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardlst,  fruit  grower,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  open  for  position  April  1;  pro¬ 
duce  results,  production  and  marketing;  busi¬ 
ness  methods:  handle  help  xvith  judgment  and 
efficiency :  would  consider  profit-sharing  basis  on 
developed  property;  married:  middle  age;  small 
family:  references.  ADVERTISER  0000,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  purebred 
stock  farm:  college  training;  broad  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  gar- 
don  crops,  management  of  men.  eare  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.:  married: 
small  family;  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  0090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  STOCKMAN— Unexpeetingly  am  open 
for  a  position  April  1;  either  beef  or  dairy 
cattle;  certified  milk:  draft  horses;  up-to-date 
farmer:  showed  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  cow 
at  1919  International:  married:  38:  reference 
last  owner.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT.  Wal¬ 
nut  Grove  Farm.  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  one  that  know  how.  why,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches:  referenees:  T  am  not 
a  pretender:  investigate.  ADVERTISER  0704. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  tractor  operator  and  repairman 
wishes  position:  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  young,  single,  with  general  livestock  farm¬ 
ing  and  Western  cattle  feeding  experience : 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  farm:  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  0715,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  or  estate  manager  is  open 
for  engagement  April  first:  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered:  please  state  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6719,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  energy  and  executive 
ability,  on  up-to-date  farm  where  intelligence 
ami  results  are  needed:  thoroughly  experienced 
in  dairying,  poultry  and  swine,  fruit  and’ general 
farm  crops,  etc.;  familiar  "with  all  modern  and 
progressive  farm  methods:  American:  age  40: 
married:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6727.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  desires  position  with  in¬ 
dividual.  corporation  or  syndicate  having  large 
farming  interests;  practical  experience  with  cat¬ 
tle.  hogs  and  general  farming:  Winter  course  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  will  go  any¬ 
where.  at  once:  get  results.  C.  D.  ALLEN,  00 
Pleasant  St..  Amherst.  Mass. 


FARM  FOREMAN  would  like  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate:  understand  farming  in  all  its 
branches  and  the  eare  of  all  kinds  of  stock; 
American:  married:  no  family:  can  furnish  the 
best  of  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER  0752, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager;  married;  18  years’ 
practical  experience  bn  up-to-date  plants;  I 
am  open  for  position  where  first-class  man  is 
required;  also  understands  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  0710, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  on  profitable  poultry,  all- 
year  eggs;  expert  conditioner  to  put  plant  on 
imying  base.  ADVERTISER  6735,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  having  some  experience,  wishes 
work  on  general  or  fruit  farm;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6740, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  by  returned  sol¬ 
dier:  American;  40  years  old:  one  baby;  un¬ 
derstands  farm  work,  especially  stock;  is  a 
machinist,  and  being  handy  with  tools,  can  re¬ 
pair  and  drive  motor  cars;  understands  gas  en¬ 
gines.  tractors,  etc.;  used  to  handling  men:  re¬ 
liable:  no  had  habits;  best  of  references:  "New 
Jersey,  Delaware  or  Maryland  preferred,  but 
will  go  anywhere;  no  boarders;  or  would  take 
position  on  estate  looking  after  machinery  and 
cars:  at  least  $75  a  month,  house,  garden  and 
usual  privileges:  please  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  BOX  143,  Cbappaqua.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  herdsman;  American;  single:  26; 

scientific  training;  A.  R.  O.  calf  raising:  ex¬ 
perienced  with  world’s  champion  cattle:  good 
wages  expected:  best  references:  state  wages 
and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6745,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  farm  at  general 
farming:  please  state  wages  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  first  letter.  MR.  EMIL  HOLGERSON, 
Rarnegat,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  a  position  as  assistant 
poultryman  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm,  or  on 
a  poultry  and  fruit  farm:  has  M.  A.  G.  short 
course  training:  two  years’  practical  knowledge; 
can  furtrsli  references:  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FRUIT  FARM  manager  desires  position  by  April 
1st.  with  house;  30  years  old,  with  10  years’ 
experience;  course  at  Rutgers.  P.  O.  BOX  No. 
25-B,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

- - - - - ( 

ACCOUNT  DEATH  of  owner.  I  recommend  my 
poultry  manager  to  anyone  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  services  of  one  capable  of  handling  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  plant  of  any  size;  expert  incu¬ 
bator  and  baby  chick  man;  economical  feeder 
young  and  mature  stock:  has  produced  results 
for  nine  rears.  For  further  information  apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Franklin  Farms.  Mend- 
ham,  N  J. 


TWO  experienced  young  men  wish  position  as 
teamsters:  also  are  good  milkers:  only  first- 
class  position  wanted.  GILBERT  SODER,  East 
Greenville,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN.  wth  part  college  training,  desires 
position  on  farm  with  good  living  conditions; 
four  years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches. 
ADVERTISER  6701.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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MARRIED  MAN,  30.  wishes  position  on  private 
or  commercial  poultry  farm:  have  five  years’ 
experience:  am  student  in  poultry  husbandry: 
will  consider  good  proposition  with  chance  of 
advancement.  ADVERTISER  6771,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  desires  position:  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  and  stock:  prefer  fur¬ 
nished  house,  private  estate  or  commercial  farm; 
age  26:  one  child:  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  (5772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman,  experienced  In  all  branches, 
desires  position  as  manager  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  ADVERTISER  6777.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man.  44,  on  farm  as  work¬ 
ing  manager:  prefer  widow’s  estate,  near  New 
York.  LEWIS  HINKLE.  Roneevert.  W.  Va. 


HOLI.AND-AMERICAN.  good  education,  single, 
35.  clean  habits,  no  booze  or  cigarettes,  first- 
class  cow  man,  good  milker  and  caretaker, 
wants  position  to  feed  and  care  for  purebred 
Ilolsteins.  Guernseys  or  Shorthorns  on  up-to-date 
gentleman's  dairy:  able  and  willing  to  feed  cows 
for  A.  R.  work:  private  room:  first-class  refer¬ 
ences:  state  wages  in  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  open  for  position 
on  large  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate:  under¬ 
stand  farming,  breeding  of  stock,  all  machinery, 
gardening,  greenhouses  and  landscape  work:  ex¬ 
cellent  references:  near  New  York:  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6766.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— I  am  anxious  to  place 
my  poultryman  at  once:  married;  no  children; 
85  years  old:  capable  taking  cbaige  poultry 
work  any  estate:  prefers  position  near  New 
York:  splendid  character,  well  educated.  S. 
DECHENT,  2022,  Equitable  Building.  New  York 
City. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  desires  position  on 
private-  or  commercial  plant:  single:  age  30; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  poultry  manager:  15 
years’  practical  experience:  expert  with  indi¬ 
vidual  or  mammoth  machines,  also  rearing  of 
ehix,  mating  ami  breeding  for  commercial  or 
fancy  poultry;  efficient  and  thoroughly  reliable; 
would  consider  first-class  position  as  second 
man:  American:  married:  no  children;  age  43; 
A-l  reference.  F.  E.  F.,  246  N.  Warren  Street, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  with  family,  fully 
equipped  farm  to  work  on  shares:  Western 
New  York  preferred.  R.  G.  SAUNDERS, 
Kushequa,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm:  salary  or  share 
basis;  practical  experience;  married:  30  years 
of  age.  E.  L.  SCOFIELD.  504  Smith  Street, 
Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  farm  of  about  170  acres, 
adjoining  Seventh  Street.  Lewisburgh,  Pa., 
and  opposite  grounds  of  Rucknell  University; 
bargain  at  $55,000:  terms  to  responsible  party. 
For  full  particulars  address  H.  B.  MILLER, 
P.  O.  Box  303,  Lewisburgh,  Pa.  No  brokers. 


FOR  RENT  or  shares.  75  acres  rich  soil:  1.500 
fine  bearing  apple  trees:  good  fruit  and  truck 
man  onlv:  state  experiences:  rent  $700.  MEY¬ 
ERS.  Hopewell.  N.  J. 
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300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat: 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows.  6  horses,  etc.:  price  $100  per  acre:  or 
will  sell  with  stock  and  machinery:  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6517.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  662 . 
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Time  to  Re-tire? 
•  Buy  Fi  a  k  ) 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


TIRE  SUNDRIES 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Please  adoress  replv  "Attention  of 

TO  THE  CAR  OWNER: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  meet  you  personally,  to  sav 
directly  to  you  some  of  the  things  I  would  like  you  to  know. 

If  you  could  conduct  an  investigation  as  to  which  tire  commands 
the  greatest  good  will  of  its  users  I  honestly  believe  you  would  find  it 
to  be  the  FISK. 


In  the  first  place,  the  tire  is  a  good  one.  I  not  only  think 

that  but  I  know  it.  It  is  built  to  a  high  standard.  The  quality  and 

construction  are  right  and  the  types  of  FISK  TIRES  are  generously  over¬ 
sized. 


While  FISK  TIRES  are  sold  through  dealers  only,  we  have  a  big 
chain  of  our  own  branches,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  being  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  all  dealers  in  the  United  States  are  within  quick  reach 
of  Fisk  fresh  stock. 

Each  one  of  these  branches  is  in  charge  of  a  Fisk  man  who  is  on 
his  tip-toes  to  see  that  all  dealers  and  users  in  his  territory  are 
pleased  with  FISK  TIRES. 


In  direct  distribution  facilities  and  in  our  attitude  to  our 
dealers  and  to  you  who  use  tires,  we  have  a  place  distinctly  our  07m . 

In  volume  of  production  and  in  years  of  experience  we  are 
among  the  small  group  that  leads  the  whole  tire  industry. 


I  personally  have  seen,  in  my  twenty  years*  association  with 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  its  business  grow  from  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of' 
floor  space  to  thirty-one  aores  of  floor  space  and  from  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness,  in  1900,  of  less  than  $90,000  to  very  close  to  $50,000,000  in  1919. 

Our  Ideal,  -  To  Be  The  Best  Concern  In  The  World  To  Work  For 
and  The  Squarest  Concern  In  Existence  To  Do  Business  With  -  is  a  true 
indication  of  our  aims  and  policies. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Fisk  Tires, 


EHB  :M 


Very  truly 


Vice 


yours. 


Vol.  LXXIX.  ,,’,yv  ^  Co->  Anri!  *3  1  Q9f)  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1879.  at  the  Post  M.  a  CQf\ 

"J'J  o(  th  St.,  Jstw  \ork.  I  rice  One  Dollar  a  Year.  /\pril  Oj  iy<^U  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  o.  187?.  INo.  4doU 


A  Couple  of  Purebred  Specimens 


The  Trucks  That 
Get  There  and  Back 


Getting  your  product  where  you  want  it  and  getting 
back  again  are  the  main  things  so  far  as  a  truck  is 
concerned. 

A  good  deal  may  be  said  about  the  machinery  of  a  truck, 
but  what  you  want  after  all  is  to  get  there  and  hack. 

GMC  Trucks  do  that  very  thing  in  a  way  that  makes 
long  explanations  unnecessary.  In  other  words  GMC 
Trucks  are  noted  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

Aside  from  hauling  livestock,  produce  or  grain  to 
market,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  a  truck  to  make  it 
pay  on  the  average  farm. 

But  above  all,  a  truck  that  can  be  depended  on  is  most 
important. 

% 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  by  the  exclusive  truck  making 
unit  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 

Ask  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  book  “J,”  ‘'Motor  Trucks 
on  the  Farm.” 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


Foolish  and  Ineffective  N.  Y.  Game  Laws 


An  EXISTENT  INJUSTICE.— I  noticed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  an  article  by  Henry  M.  Brigham  advo¬ 
cating  the  passage  of  a  law  enabling  the  farmer  to 
protect  his  land  from  being  overrun  by  so-called 
sportsmen  hunting  for  game.  Such  a  law  would,  in 
ray  opinion,  not  only  be  just,  but  would  result  in 
a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  game.  It  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  present  head  of 
the  Conservation  Commission,  to  deprive  farmers 
and  landowners  of  the  right  to  protect  their  lands 
against  depredation  and  to  retain  what  game  there 
may  be  on  them  for  themselves.  Under  the  present 
complicated  law  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  overrunning  other  people’s  land  in  pursuit 
of  game.  They  destroy  fences.  Their  dogs  run 
sheep.  They  kill  chickens  and  song  birds,  and  do 
all  sorts  of  things  that  are  injurious. 

THE  OWNER’S  RIGHTS. — Under  our  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws,  the  owner  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  its 
exclusive  use.  and  to  every  benefit  arising  from  such 
ownership.  The  policy  of  the  present  Conservation 
Commission  is  to  make  the  rights  of  the  owners  sub¬ 


own  land.  This,  Mr.  Pratt,  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner,  refuses  to  do  or  to  try  to  do. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.  —  Landowners  will 
not  propagate  and  preserve  game  upon  their  lands 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  rabble  to 
kill  it,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  depredations. 
My  own  experiences  are  in  point.  I  undertook  to 
form  a  refuge  for  pheasants  upon  a  tract  of  land 
particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  posted  the 
land  under  the  present  law  at  considerable  expense. 
I  raised  and  released  about  75  pheasants  upon  it. 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  shoot,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  remain  there,  breed  and  spread  over  the 
adjoining  country.  Two  men,  one  colored  and  one 
white,  were  found  shooting  these  birds;  when  or¬ 
dered  off  they  refused  to  go,  stating  that  the  land 
was  not  properly  posted  and  that  they  were  only 
liable  to  the  sum  of  six  cents  for  trespass,  and  that 
the  sport  they  were  having  was  worth  more.  They 
continued  to  shoot  many  of  these  birds,  and  drove 
the  rest  away.  Subsequent  examination  disclosed 
that  they  were  right.  Many  of  the  notices  had  been 


each  year,  although  there  is  practically  no  game  to 
protect,  except  deer  and  .  ild  ducks.  The  present 
policy  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  game  birds  are 
concerned,  is  not  only  ineffective,  but  tends  to  de¬ 
feat  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  If 
the  law  provided  that  no  person  should  shoot  upon 
another  person’s  land  without  written  permission, 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  farmers  and 
landowners  would  feed,  protect  and  propagate  game, 
because  game  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
£and  is  profitable.  Many  people  living  on  farms 
would  doubtless  raise  pheasants  if  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  seeing  them  about,  were  it  not  that  rais¬ 
ing  such  game  would  simply  entice  trespassers. 
Under  the  present  law  should  a  farmer’s  young 
daughter  buy  a  few  pheasants’  eggs  and  hatch  them 
under  a  hen.  without  paying  $5  license  fee.  she 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25.  What  an  incentive 
to  raise  game  birds!  The  general  policy  of  the 
commission  seems  to  be  to  maintain  a  voluminous 
and  complicated  system  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  game  which  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  exist,  and  fail- 


servient  to  the  use  of  the  public,  to  open  all  private 
lands  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  thereon.  The  result  of  this  policy  is  not 
onl\  injurious  to  the  owners,  but  tends  to  defeat  one 
ot  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  Conservation 
Commission  was  created,  viz.,  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply  of  game  and  increase  the  food 
supply. 


A  FALLACIOUS  VIEW.— The  Commissioner 
apparently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  grea 
\ olumiuous  and  complicated  system  of  laws  minute 
icgulatiug  the  killing  and  possession  of  game 
''hat  is  most  necessary.  The  Commission  is  e 
dea vo ring  to  protect  and  preserve  something  tin 
hardly  exists  any  more.  It  attempts  to  protect  at 
preserve  and  persists  in  a  system  which  will  abs 
luielv  destroy  that  which  it  desires  to  preserve, 
destroys  with  one  hand  that  which  it  attempts  i 
piosorve  with  the  other,  and  the  destructive  hand 
much  more  effective  than  the  protective  hand.  T1 
Commission  refuses  to  recognize  and  profit  by  tl 
ixpeiionce  of  all  the  older  countries  whose  polk 
has  resulted  in  an  abundance  of  game  both  for  foe 
••md  sport;  neither  will  it  profit  by  the  experience  i 
"ur  °'vn  country.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
as  a  fact  that,  in  order  to  have  an  abundance  ( 
-aiiie.  die  landowner  must  be  given  an  absolul 
'i-ht  to  propagate,  preserve  and  protect  it  on  h 
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torn  down:  perhaps  the  trespassers  themselves  had 
torn  them  down,  but  this  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  me  to  prove.  The  State  of  New  York  is  spending 
large  sums  of  money  yearly  in  maintaining  game 
farms  and  raising  pheasants.  For  what  purpose? 
For  the  rabble  to  shoot?  Is  it  is  not  absurd  that  the 
State  should  spend  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
raising  of  a  few  pheasants  in  order  that  the  rabble 
may  have  a  little  pheasant  shooting,  which  really 
amounts  to  very  little? 

A  LEGAL  ABSURDITY. — If  it  is  the  claim  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  that  these  farms  are  main¬ 
tained  for  the  propagation  of  pheasants,  the  claim 
is  absolutely  refuted  by  the  provisions  of  the  law 
itself,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 
The  law  provides  that  the  birds  shall  be  distributed 
free  to  those  who  apply  for  them.  But  should  such 
applicant  turn  them  loose  upon  his  own  laud,  such 
land  by  that  act  cannot  be  protected.  1 1  becomes  open 
to  the  public.  The  rabble  then  becomes  possessed 
of  the  right  not  only  to  kill  the  few  birds  turned  out. 
but  all  other  birds.  A  person  accepting  these  birds 
simply  opens  his  land  to  public  depredation.  Can 
a  more  foolish  sta.te  policy  be  imagined?  The  State 
game  farm  should  be  abolished  or  the  policy  entirely 
changed. 

USELESS  EXPENSE. — The  protection  of  game 
in  this  State  costs  the  State  a  large  sum  of  money 


ure  t<>  take  available  measures  either  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  or  increase  of  such  game. 

EDWARD  G.  WHITAKER. 

New  York  Supreme  Court. 


Tame  Rabbits  and  Injured  Trees 

Last  Spring  I  bought  SO  peach  trees.  They  arrived 
safely  and  looked  tine:  looked  so  fine  that  I  hated  to 
follow  planting  directions  and  cut  the  beautifully -shaped 
trees  back  to  whips  or  sticks  two  or  three  feet  high. 
But  I  did  it.  planting  them  in  my  chicken  yards.  How 
they  grew !  Neighbors  came  along  and  said  if  I  did 
not  get  any  peaches  the  season  they  were  set  out  I 
surely  would  rhe  following  year.  Last  Fall  I  carefully 
cleaned  up  about  them  for  fear  of  rats,  and  I  trusted 
they  would  winter  all  right.  Last  Summer  a  neighbor 
went  into  the  Belgian  hare  business,  of  which  I  knew 
not.  When  her  garden  was  over  and  the  ground  frozen, 
she  allowed  the  hares  to  run,  I  am  told  that  they  were 
so  tame  that  they  returned  to  their  quarters  at  night. 
When  the  heavy  snows  came  in  January,  finding  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  at  home,  they  tackled  my  peach  trees,  with 
very  disastrous  effect.  About  40  of  them  are  more  or 
less  damaged,  some  girdled  completely,  some  partially 
and  some  having  only  their  branches  girdled.  As  there 
was  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  on  the  ground  the  girdling 
was  done  above  the  graft.  Will  it  pay  to  cut  these 
trees  back  lo  12  or  15-inch  stumps  or  whips,  or  will  the 
shock  be  too  much  for  them?  The  growth  last  year  was 
so  wonderful  above  ground  they  probably  make  a  growth 
equally  as  good  with  their  root  systems.  I  want  to  save 
a  year’s  time  if  possible,  because  l  am  getting  along. 
What  about  those  that  are  only  half  girdled?  Will 
these  possibly  heal  over?  Those  whose  lim’"  are  badly 
damaged  can  be  cut  back.  As  to  the  Belgian  hares,  is 
the  law  up  on  them  in  Connecticut?  I  have  been  told 
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it  was  unlawful  to  trap  or  shoot  rabbits  out  of  season. 
I§  a  Belgian  bare  a  rabbit?  My  neighbor  has  cooped 
up  some,  the  boys  have  endeavored  to  shoot  some.  I 
have  put  out  some  poison,  which  may  not  only  be 
unlawful,  but  is  dangerous  to  my  chickens.  I  have 
asked  my  neighbors  to  come  over  and  see  the  damage 
done  to  "the  trees,  but  so  far  they  have  not  shown 
enough  interest  to  do  so..  Is  anyone  responsible  in  a 
ease  like  this,  or  should  I  have  made  inquiries  before 
planting  peach  trees  whether  anyone  in  the  vicinity 
was  trying  to  beat  the  H.  C.  of  L.  by  raising  Belgian 
bares?  w*  c* 

Connecticut. 

HERE  have  been  a  good  many  snob  cases.  With 
these  peach  trees,  where  they  are  completely 
girdled,  we  should  cut  them  back  below  the  wound 
and  train  a  good  sprout  from  the  lower  trunk,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  it  comes  out  above  the  graft.  Where  they 
are  only  partly  girdled  put  grafting  wax  over  the 
wound  and  cut  the  top  back  about  one-half.  You 
can  probably  save  them  in  this  way.  We  have  never 
been  quite  satisfied  with  planting  peach  trees  in 
chicken  yards.  These  trees  make  a  very  rank 
growth  in  such  soil,  but  do  not  make  the  best  fruit. 
The  peach  tree  cannot  stand  too  much  prosperity. 
Plum  or  apple  are  much  better  for  chicken  yard 
planting.  This  nuisance  of  tame  rabbits  permitted 
to  run  at  large  has  brought  up  a  new  point  of  law. 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the 
game  commissioners  state  that  a  tame  rabbit  is  a 
trespasser  the  same  as  a  hen,  a  horse  or  a  cow.  The 
owner  is  directly  responsible  for  any  damage  such 
tame  rabbits  may  do,  so  long  as  he  claims  any 
property  rights  in  them.  In  Connecticut  the  com¬ 
missioner  thinks  such  trespassing  rabbits  would  be 
considered  “wild,”  and  in  that  case  we  think  the 
State  would  become  responsible  for  the  damage  to 
the  trees.  We  should  go  after  the  neighbor  and 
make  him  settle,  if  possible,  the  same  as  if  his  cows 
got  into  the  corn  through  his  neglect 


Vitamines  in  Our  Green  Victuals 

Part  II. 

THE  WATER-SOLUBLE  YTTAMINE. — In  my 
earlier  article  I  called  attention  to  vegetables  as  an 
important  source  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine  in 
the  dietary  of  the  average  person,  but  at  that  time 
was  not  able  to  tell  much  about  the  relative  amounts 
furnished  by  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  We 
have  since  obtained  more  information  on  this  point 
by  making  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  following 
way :  A  large  number  of  vigorous  young  rats  of  the 
same  age  and  size  soon  after  weaning  were  placed 
on  a  diet  free  from  the  water-soluble  vitamine,  but 
otherwise  complete.  A  liberal  quantity  of  yeast  was 
fed  daily  on  the  side,  separately  from  the  other  food, 
so  that  each  animal  first  became  accustomed  to  the 
new  diet.  When  these  animals  reached  t>0  grams  in 
weight  and  were  growing  at  a  normal  rate  the  yeast 
was  replaced  by  weighed  quantities  of  one  or  another 
dried  vegetables.  After  eight  weeks  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  terminated  and  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  several  vegetables  was  judged  from  the  gain  in 
weight  made  by  the  different  groups  of  animals.  The 
experiments  were  made  each  with  sets  of  three  ani¬ 
mals  to  which  one  gram  or  one-half  gram  of  the 
vegetable  product  to  be  tested  was  fed  daily.  These 
quantities  were  approximately  14  or  7  per  cent  of 
the  average  amount  of  food  eaten  during  the  experi¬ 
ment,  being  above  these  percentages  during  the  first 
part  of  the  experiment  when  the  animals  were  small 
and  ate  less  than  7  grams  a  day,  and  below  this  pro¬ 
portion  when  they  were  larger  and  ate  more  than 
this  amount.  By  this  method  of  feeding  we  were 
assured  that  each  animal  received  the  full  dose  of 
the  water-soluble  vitamine,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  food  eaten.  These  quantities  were  chosen 
as  a  result  of  our  previous  experience,  the  smaller 
amount  being  assumed  to  be  too  little.  When  the 
animal  grew  at  a  normal  rate  while  receiving  one 
gram  daily  and  failed  to  grow  well  while  receiving 
only  one-half  gram,  we  concluded  that  the  nominal 
amount  needed  lay  between  these  quantities.  For 
these  experiments  young  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy  grass  plants  cut  early  in  May  at  New  Haven,  the 
white  inner  leaves  of  cabbage  heads,  the  green  leaves 
of  spinach  plants,  canned  tomatoes,  the  roots  of 
beets,  turnips,  and  carrots,  and  whole  potato  tubers, 
both  old  and  new,  and  also  peeled  old  potatoes,  were 
dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air  at  a  low  temperature 
and  then  ground  to  a  powder. 

RESULTS  FROM  ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER.— 
The  rats  which  had  one  gram  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
grew  much  better  than  did  any  of  the  others;  in 
fact,  their  very  rapid  rate  of  growth  surpassed  that 
of  all  but  the  fastest  growing  animals  of  our  stock 
colony  fed  on  our  standard  mixed  diet.  Even  one- 
half  gram  doses  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  promoted  almost 
as  rapid  growth  as  did  the  one-gram  doses,  but  some 
of  these  animals  fell  off  a  little  during  the  last  few 
do  vs  of  the  experiment,  perhaps  for  some  other  rea- 
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son  than  a  deficiency  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
in  their  food.  After  these  experiments  had  been 
finished  Steenbock  and  Gross  described  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  water- 
soluble  vitamine  furnished  by  Alfalfa  and  clover,  cut 
in  early  Summer  when  in  full  bloom.  According  to 
their  experience  neither  of  these  plants  appeai’ed  to 
be  rich  in  the  water-soluble  vitamine,  but  as  they  fed 
these  products  as  a  part  of  the  food  and  did  not  state 
the  amount  of  food  eaten  it.  is  impossible  to  learn 
from  their  paper  anything  about  the  amount  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  eaten.  Furthermore,  their  rats 
weighed  only  40  grams  when  their  experiments  were 
begun,  and  were  possibly  too  young  to  thrive  on  the 
food  mixture  which  they  gave  them.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  fact  that  the  plants  which  they  used 
were  older  than  those  used  by  us  may  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  outcome  of  these  experiments. 
In  contrast  to  the  experience  of  Steenbock  and 
Gross  all  of  our  animals  grew  so  fast  as  to  suggest 
that  these  two  forage  plants  possibly  supplement  our 
supposedly  adequate  standard  diet  in  some  way  not 
yet  recognized  better  than  do  any  other  food  products 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  However  this  may  be, 
the  results  of  our  experiments  harmonize  with  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  farmer  holds  both  of  these 
plants,  and  proves  them  to  be  very  rich  in  the 
water-soluble  vitamine.  As  our  experiments  with 
these  plants  in  the  young  state  show  them  to  be  also 
rich  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  they  are  evidently 
very  valuable  additions  to  the  feed  of  young  stock, 
especially  when  cut  early  in  the  season. 

TIMOTHY  LESS  DESIRABLE.— Timothy  grass 
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was  much  inferior  to  either  Alfalfa  or  clover  as  a 
source  of  water-soluble  vitamine,  since  the  animals 
which  had  one  gram  a  day  gained  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  weight  during  the  eight  weeks  as  did 
those  to  which  fine-half  gram  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
was  given.  When  one-half  gram  of  Timothy  was  fed 
so  little  growth  was  made  that  it  was  plain  that  far 
too  little  was  furnished  by  this  smaller  quantity. 
The  outcome  of  these  experiments  appears  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  our  earlier  experience  with  young 
Timothy  grass,  but  is,  in  fact,  in  harmony  therewith. 
In  these  new  experiments  the  animals  which  had  one 
gram  grew  well  at  first,  but  after  three  or  four 
weeks  ceased  to  gain  weight,  a  fact  which  shows  the 
importance  of  sufficiently  long  continued  experi¬ 
ments.  Probably  the  fact  that  physiologically  active 
cells  form  a  smaller  part  of  the  Timothy  plant  than 
of  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  explains  the  difference. 

CABBAGE,  SPINACH  AND  TURNIPS.— Cabbage 
leaves  proved  to  be  a  fairly  good  source  of  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine,  one  gram  daily  sufficing  to  pro¬ 
mote  growth  at  an  average  normal  rate.  However, 
these  rats  made  gains  of  weight  barely  equal  to  one- 
lialf  of  that  made  by  those  having  one-half  gram  of 
Alfalfa  or  of  clover.  When  one-half  gram  of  cabbage 
was  supplied  growth  was  far  below  the  normal  aver- 
age  of  our  stock  rats.  Experiments  with  cabbage 
leaves  made  by  Steenbock  and  Gross  agreed  well 
with  ours.  Spinach  leaves  are  a  better  source  of  the 
'water-soluble  vitamine  than  cabbage  leaves,  since, 
although  one-half  gram  daily  caused  somewhat  less 
than  normal  growth,  the  gain  of  weight  was  much 
greater  than  when  the  same  quantity  of  cabbage 
leaves  was  fed.  Turnip  ox*  cuiTOt  roots  were  about 
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equally  efficient,  one  gram  daily  being  enough  to  pro¬ 
mote  growth  at  the  average  normal  rate,  while  one- 
half  gram  was  decidedly  too  little.  The  potency  of 
these  vegetables  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  cab¬ 
bage  leaves.  thomas  b.  osborxe. 


Acting  as  Your  Own  Lawyer 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  an  opinion  of  one  of  the  courts 
in  regard  to  making  deeds,  contracts,  etc.  Does  this 
mean  that  if  I  own  a  farm  I  cannot  write  a  contract, 
with  the  man  to  whom  I  rent  the  place  and  have  it 
legal?  l.  j.  r. 

New  York. 

N  article  headed  “Must  Be  Done  by  Lawyer” 
has  been  going  through  the  country  papers. 
Among  other  things  this  article  claims: 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  recently  decided 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  draw  a  bill  of  sale.  will, 
deed  or  other  legal  paper  unless  he  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  law.  In  1017  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
forbidding  a  person  to  practice  law  in  any  manner 
unless  he  had  been  duly  and  regularly  licensed  and 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  record  in  this 
State.  Several  persons  were  arrested  under  this  law 
for  drawing  wills  and  deeds  and  similar  papers.  It  was 
contended  that  this  did  not  constitute  the  practice  of 
law.  In  the  case  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  Henry  Alfani.  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of  practicing  law  because  he  drew  a  contract  and 
chattel  mortgage. 

This  article  seems  to  be  both  inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  fanner  or  any 
owner  of  property  cannot  draw  up  a  lease  of  his 
farm  or  draw  any  other  contract  of  which  he  is  a 
party.  The  law  in  question  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  person  not  a  duly  licensed  attorney-at-law  to 
practice  law  for  another  as  a  business.  This  means 
all  legal  business  for  which  a  fee  is  charged.  A  man 
might  act  as  his  own  attorney,  or  draw  his  own 
papers,  if  lie  is  willing  to  risk  the  chance  with  such 
a  lawyer  as  himself! 

In  the  case  mentioned  above  a  l'eal  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  agent  advertised  to  draw  contracts,  wills, 
deeds  and  other  legal  papers,  and  charged  a  fee  for 
doing  so.  That  meant  that  lie  was  in  the  business 
of  giving  legal  service,  and  as  be  was  not  a  licensed 
attorney  lie  was  convicted  and  fined.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  farmer  who  draws  his  own  papers  or 
gave  legal  advice  to  a  friend  without  any  fee 
violated  any  law,  because  be  was  not  in  any  legal 
business.  It:  seems  not  unlike  the  law  covering  such 
acts  as  dehorning  cattle.  A  farmer  might  cut  the 
horns  from  his  own  cattle  or  operate  for  his; neigh¬ 
bor  without  charge.  If  he  charged  and  collected  f"r 
the  service  and  could  not  prove  that  he  was  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  he  could  be  convicted  and  fined. 


Concrete  Floors  for  Mow  and  Granary 

ITREE  SEASONS’  EXPERIENCE.— The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  cement  is 
not  a  suitable  floor  for  haymow  or  granaxy.  This 
is  contrary  to  my  experience  and  belief,  for  I  have 
been  keeping  grain,  including  wheat,  oats  and  rye. 
on  a  concrete  floor  for  three  seasons  without  any 
bad  results;  also  kept  bay  on  same  floor  for  one 
season  without  losing  any. 

ESSENTIAL  POINTS. — My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  obtain  good 
results  is  to  have  the  floor  well  above  the  surround- 
ing  surface  outside  in  order  to  prevent  any  seepage 
from  collecting  under  the  floor.  I  prefer  field  stones 
to  any  other  material  for  the  raising  of  flooi’s.  The 
upper  layer  of  stones  should  be  well  bi*oken  and 
worked  up  to  the  desired  grade.  The  process  of 
laying  the  cement,  is  completed  in  one  operation  with 
the  use  of  a  wooden  float,  after  the  manner  of  high¬ 
way  construction.  The  broken  stones  come  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  surface,  and  thus  make  the  amount 
of  material  used  very  small.  I  have  used  cinders 
for  a  fill,  hut  find  that  they  disintegrate  and  crush 
to  some  extent  under  a  heavy  load.  They  also 
gather  and  hold  an  excessive  amount  of  moistui*e. 

TWO  WARNINGS.— Don’t  store  hay  or  grain  or 
anything  else  for  that  matter  on  green  cement,  and 
expect  it  to  keep.  Don’t  put  damp  grain  from  the 
top  of  your  stack  in  the  bottom  of  a  bin,  and  then 
blame  the  cement  floor. 

USE  HORSE  SENSE.— The  farmers  are  more 
generously  endowed  with  horse  sense  than  any  other 
class  of  society.  Use  it  in  the  construction  of  your 
floors,  and  foi’get  about  the  imaginary  losses.  There 
is  also  an  idea  generally  prevalent  that  stable  floors 
of  cement  are  cold.  In  waiting  on  sick  animals  1 
have  tried  this  point  out  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  have  found  cement  flooi’s  warmer  than  the 
floors  of  many  houses,  and  a  lundred  times  warxnei 
than  the  plank  floors  built  after  the  old  manner  of 
constnietion,  with  a  free  cii’culation  of  ail*  undei- 
neatb.  It  would  seem  without  using  ai*tificial  heat 
the  warmest  possible  flooi*  for  a  stable  would  he  one 
of  cement,  with  dead  air  underneath,  and  conserving 
the  upward  moving  warmth  of  the  eai’th. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  n.  pkrry. 
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A  Discussion  of  Silo  Filling 

Two  Silos  Instead  of  One 


MS.  P.’s  question,  page  505,  on  corn  for  the  silo,, 
•  leads  me  to  submit  my  experiences  and  the¬ 
ories  on  this  subject.  I  desired  as  large  a  volume  of 
succulent  Winter  feed  as  my  small  farm  ■would  pro¬ 
duce.  T  had  a  70-ton  silo,  which  took  six  acres  to 
fill  it.  I  tried  corn  planted  for  grain,  corn  planted 
thick,  corn  and  Soy  beans  planted  thick,  and  kept 
record  of  production  of  individual  cows  during  these 
three  years.  I  could  not  see  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  milk  flow.  At  this  time  I  mixed 
my  own  rations:  grains  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten,  bran,  corn  distillers’ 
grains,  in  fact*  whatever  I  could  secure 
at  the  time.  Oorn  and  Soy  beans  planted 
thick  would  irot  make. as  much  tonnage 
as  corn  alone.  It  filled  the  silo  just 
as  full,  but  never  seemed  to  settle  as 
firm  as  corn  alone,  also  fed  out  quicker 
by  weight.  Very  likely  the  addition  of 
water  would  overcome  this  condition. 

After  this  experience  T  concluded  my 
acres  could  not  afford  so  much  silage 
corn  at  the  expense  of  my  crib  corn. 

Large  silo  proved  of  inferior  quality, 
so  I  sold  it  and  replaced  it  with  two 
small  silos,  taking  40  tons  capacity.  It 
is  my  calculation  to  get  equal  service 
from  this  outfit  as  formerly  secured 
from  the  70-tou  outfit.  At  same  time 
I  have  two  acres  more  for  crib  corn. 

Four  acres  of  thickly  planted  corn  and 
Soy  beans  in  drills  will  fill  these  small 
silos,  leaving  me  equal  acreage  for  crib 
corn.  I  feed  out  No.  1  silo,  then  refill 
with  corn  stover  and  water,  leaving 
this  to  cure  while  No.  2  silo  is  being 
fed.  When  No.  2  is  empty  refill  with 
stover  and  water.  No.  1  will  by  this 
time  be  properly  cured  and  ready  to 
feed.  Having  my  own  outfit,  I  am  in 
no  way  rushed  at  filling  time,  particu¬ 
larly  considering  the  fact  that  my 
pumping  engine  and  pump  are  along¬ 
side  the  silos,  this  making  it  possible 
to  haul  the  corn  and  beans  from  the 
field  in  a  drier  condition,  a  saving  in 
hauling  and  handling. 

Considering  these  facts  and  theories 
it  is  my  belief  that  two  small  silos  as 


40  being  tillable,  the  rest  pasture  and  “sprout.” 

The  farm  used  to  have  the  largest  apple  orchard  in 
Shelburne,  but  this  has  pretty  much  passed  usefulness, 
and  while  the  Farm  Bureau  has  started  on  renewal 
demonstration  work  on  a  few  trees,  there  is  practically 
no  income  from  the  source  of  apples.  The  whole  source 
of  revenue  comes  from  wholesale  milk. 

_ When  Mr.  Loomis  took  over  this  place  it  supported 
15  cows,  but  now  he  keeps  80  cows  and  25  of  them  in 
milk  most  of  the  time.  He  has  reduced  his  operations 
to  a  very  simple  rotation,  raising  12  acres  of  corn  and 
seeding  to  clover  in  oats  about  six  acres  per  year,  these 
being  his  only  crops.  lie  has  used  lime  liberally,  and 
secured  heavy  crops  of  clover.  During  the  first  years 
he  used  considerable  commercial  fertilizer  in  building 


the  production  of  his  farm  much  more,  but  they  are  now 
handling  all  that  can  with  one  man  as  assistant. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  straight  dairy  farm  that  pays  a 
profit,  hence  it  is  interesting  to  study  this  farm  and 
see  what  factors  are  responsible  for  its  making  good. 
It  is  a  natural  dairy  farm,  with  good  pastures:  it  is 
close  to  the  market,  so  that  the  milk  always  commands 
a  little  advantage.  Mr.  Loomis  is  a  hard-working  man, 
and  the  hard  work  is  one  of  the  prime  factors,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  success  on  the  farm.  His  abilitv  for 
selecting  high-producing  cows,  his  judgment  as  a  feeder, 
las  balanced  rations,  his  farm  accounts  and  milk 
records  improving  his  pastures,  which  are  growing  bet¬ 
ter  every  year,  taking  pains  to  produce  an  extra  good 
grade  of  milk,  which  gives  him  a  steady  and  profitable 
market,  although  it  is  sold  at  wholesale 
price,  are  all  factors  which  have  been 
influential  in  his  success. 

We  cannot  recommend  this'  tvpe  of 
farming  as  the  most  profitable,  because 
all  careful  surveys  show  that  the  largest 
profits  are  made  where  at  least  a  good 
cash  crop  is  grown  in  combination  with 
dairy.  We  believe  that  had  new  orchards 
been  planted  when  the  old  orchards  began 
to  pass  the  farm  would  now  he  much 
more  profitable  thau  it  is.  However, 
l  ude  Sam  says  that  although  Mr.  Loomis 
is  raising  two  daughters  there  will  have 
to  be  an  income  tax  on  his  last  year’s 
business. 


Self  Filling  of  a  Silo 

Owing  to  labor  shortage  I  have  been 
able  to  fill  my  silo  but  once  in  three 
years.  Ho  you  know  of  a  silage  cutter 
on  the  market  that  could  he  nin  by  a  five 
or  six  horsepower  gas  engine?  With  such 
an  outfit  I  could  do  practieallv  ail  the 
work  myself.  Silos  are  8x20.  I  hate  to 
give  up  the  silo,  but  it  has  been  a  losing 
venture  under  existing  conditions. 

Minnesota.  a.  w.  sarty. 

I  HAVE  filled  an  18x24  silo  several 
times  with  the  help  of  only  one  or 
two  men.  At  first  I  bought  a  six-horse 
gasoline  engine  and  a  10-inch  cutter 
with  elevator.  The  reason  that  I  bought 
a  carrier  machine  instead  of  a  blower 
was  that  one  can  cut  and  elevate  a 
given  amount  of  corn  with  much  less 
power  if  the  elevator  machine  is  used. 
Of  course  I  understand  that  the  eleva¬ 
tor  is  much  harder  to  set  up  and  that 
more  corn  is  wasted  by  the  elevator 
method,  i  think  that  T  filled  the  big 
silo  two  years  with  the  six-horse  en¬ 
gine.  but  I  had  more  or  less  trouble 
with  it  a1!  the  time.  I  could  cut  corn 
fairly  well  if  I  did  not  feed  the  cutter 
too  fast,  but  if  I  fed  it  to  the  capacity 
of  its  16-inch  throat  I  would  stall  or 
heat  the  engine.  So  I  exchanged  for 


A  foundation  planting  of  the  smaller  growing  shrubs,  including  barberry,  Weigela, 
Spiraea  and  Deutzia.  The  total  cost  for  these  was  $15.  This  picture  was  takeu 

six  mouths  after  planting. 


specified  will  prove  a  more  economical 
feature  on  most  farms  than  one  large 
one  holding  almost  double  the  capacity 
of  the  two  smaller  ones.  I  would  like 
to  have  my  It.  N.-Y.  neighbors  e£sr 
constructive  criticism  on  these  views. 

H.  II..  page  406.  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Soy  beans  in  silage.  I  cannot 
understand  why  Prof.  Minkler  consid¬ 
ers  it  mere  difficult  to  cultivate  corn 
containing  boy  ber.as  than  corn  alone. 

It  is  my  experience  that  corn  planted 
normal  distance  apart,  then  Soy  beans 
(Wilson  here)  drilled  thick  in  the  row, 
about  15  lbs.  to  the  acre,  is  a  far  more 
simple  cultivation  problem  than  just 
corn.  The  Soy  beans  shade  the  rows 
and  make  it  impossible  for  weeds  to 
flourish.  Once  over  my  field  last  year 
with  cultivator,  then  a  number  of 
mulchings  with  a  mowing  machine 
wheel  laid  flat,  and  nd  hoeing  neces¬ 
sary,  the  beuus  smothered  the  weeds. 

We  use  harvester  and  consider  it  very 
successful.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
New  York  State  the  naturally  short 
foddered  corn  and  a  tall  Soy  bean 
would  make  an  ideal  silage  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  this  locality  the  Wilson  Soy  beau  along 
with  nine  and  ten-foot  corn  seems  to  harvest  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  ARTHUR  W.  ROSSITER. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  mixed  planting  of  the  native  pink  and  white  honeysuckle  or  Azalea,  barberry, 
Ted  cedar  and  Japanese  Spiranu  the  larger  part  of  which  was  found  growing  native 
or  the  woodlot  of  this  farm.  Such  a  border  planting  not  only  frames  in  the  lawn 
area,  screens  off  the  unsightly  view  of  the  barns,  hut  makes  an  excellent  background 

for  the  old-fashioned  hardy  border. 


Straight  Dairying  That  Pays 


A  Connecticut  farm  whose  grounds  have  received  the  attention  they  deserved.  By 
making  the  most  out  of  the  treea  already  existing  and  adding  to  them  such  other 
planting  material  as  was  needed  a  most  attractive  effect  has  been  gained.  Such 
grounds  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  farm  and  many  added  moments 
of  happiness  to  the  occupants  of  the  home. 

up  the  place,  but  now  he  Las  sufficient  manure  for  his 
crops  and  top-dressing  his  hay  land,  and  only  buys  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  for  the  corn. 

He  finds  the  place  is  continually  increasing  in  produc¬ 
tivity  and  that  even  the  pastures  are  very  noticeably 
improved  by  being  heavily  pastured  with  stock  which 
is  well  fed  in  the  barn,  where  they  receive  grain  and 
silage  throughout  the  Summer. 

Mr.  Loomis  early  realized  that  the  large  producing 


an  eight-horse  engine,  and  have  had 
no  more  trouble  of  that  sort.  With 
the  eight-horse  engine  and  the  16-inch 
cutter  I  have  no  difficulty  in  running 
through  whole  bundles  of  heavily-eared 
corn  as  fast  as ’one  cares  to  unload. 

If  I  were  in  the  place  of  A.  -W.  8.  I 
would  place  a  little  “want”  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  second-hand  cutter  of  12  or 
14-inch  capacity.  Be  sure  that  you  get 
a  nearly  new  machine.  Then  it  is  very 
important  that  your  engine  works  well. 
Magneto  ignition  is  best,  and  i-  should 
be  perfectly  timed.  With  one  or  two 
men  working  alone  it  will  he  necessary 
to  stop  the  engine  after  every  load  of 
corn,  so  one  can  see  the  desirability  of 
an  engine  that  starts  up  easily  and 
promptly.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
run  this  machine  all  alone  if  I  could 
avoid  it.  I  have  taken  corn  direct  from 
the  load  and  run  it  through  the  cutter, 
but  it  is  very  hard  work  and  more  or 
less  dangerous.  The  man  who  feeds 
the  machine  should  have  nothing  else 
to  do  and  keep  his  mind  strictly  on  the 
job.  Of  course  after  each  load  the 
corn  should  be  mixed  and  stamped 
evenly  in  the  silo.  If  properly  done,  a  silt)  will  hold 
a  lot  more  silage  if  filled  slowly  instead  of  being 
filled  in  a  few  hours.  j.  graxt  morse. 


Mature  Corn  for  Silos 


UQTR’ 

U  far 


AIGIIT”  dairying  means  running  a  dairy 
m  without  any  side  lines,  such  as  fruit, 
garden  truck.  Most  of  the  advisers  say 


potatoes,  or 

that  straight  dairying  is  not  likely  to  pay — that 
'  here  should  be  some  other  source  of  income  besides 
■  he  milk.  The  Franklin  Co..  Mass.,  Farm  Bureau 
has  found  such  a  dairyman,  however,  and  he  seems 
to  make  the  business  pay.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
plan  can  safely  be  suggested  to  the  average  man. 
the  dairyman's  name  is  Clint  Loomis,  who  lives 
near  Shelburne,  Mass.  Mr.  Loomis  has  225  acres — 


cow  is  the  first  and  absolutely  essential  fact  for  the 
profitable  production  of  milk,  and  owes  much  of  his 
success  to  his  ability  in  selecting  this  kind  of  a  cow. 
lie  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Cow  Test  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  always  had  several  cows  well  toward  the 
head  of  the  list.  By  careful  culling  and  renewing  cows 
as  fast  as  they  became  unprofitable  and  by  using 
unusual  judgment  in  his  selecting,  he  has  built  up  and 
maintained  a  herd  that  averages  7.000  pounds  per  cow. 
selling  about  SO.000  quarts  per  year  from  the  farm.  He 
raises  no  heifer  calves,  depending  entirely  upon  pur¬ 
chased  stock  to  keep  up  the  production.  He  is  a  careful 
and  liberal  feeder.  lie  has  built  a  modern  stable  and 
uses  a  milking  machine,  because  it  is  impossible  to  get 
help  to  do  the  milking,  and  lie  finds  the  machine  is 
practically  a  necessity.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
labor  question,  he  says  be  could  very  easily  iucrease 


Aftei  1 5  years’  experience  in  growing  corn  f<  r  silage, 
I  want  corn  well  matured.  It  goes  further:  cows  will 
eat  less  and  be  satisfied,  and  it  stay.-  put  in  silo — will 
not  settle  so  much.  Let  me  illustrate  by  my  experience 
of  last  Summer:  I  have  two  silos,  eabh  10x24.  I 
filled  one  with  Eureka  corn,  planted  May  15.  on 
acres  of  good  land.  It  was  put  in  silo  about  October 
1.  and  was  very  big.  ears  about  in  roasting  condition. 
The  ether  silo  was  filled  with  Eureka  corn,  planted 
three  weeks  later,  on  two  acres.  This  corn  was  big, 
but  immature,  soft,  full  of  juice,  no  ears.  It  settled.' 
so  that  after  throwing  out  the  spoiled  1  had  16  feet  of 
good  silage.  It  does  not  matter  how  many  men  you 
have  in  silo  to  tramp  down  ;  if  your  corn  is  immature 
it  will  settle  more  in  silo  thau  mature  corn,  and  I  have 
found  that  cows  will  eat  less  mature  than  immature 
corn  silage.  lee  servey.  ' 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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If  Yoxi  like  Tlie 
Taste  Of  Coffee 

Yozill  like 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

and  youll  like  it  better 
if  you  are  one  of  those 
with  whom  coffee  dis¬ 
agrees. 

*cJhe  flavor  is  similar 
but  Pos~tvLzrL  does  not 
contain,  caffeine  or  any 
other  drug. 

Better  health  follows 
the  change. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Con Battle  Creek, Mich. 


foam 


RAISE  MORE  CORN  AND  LESS  HELL 

is  the  saying  of  a  famous  American.  If  you 
really  want  to  raise  corn  and  the  biggest  crop 
you  ever  grew — plant 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

Several  varieties,  best  for  crop  or  the  Silo 
from  pedigreed  stock  seed,  average  germina¬ 
tion  our  test  above  95%  and  sold  subject  to 
our  famous  ten  -day-  money  -back-if-  you  - 
want-it  guarantee. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Dibble’s  Improved  Learning 
Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent  Dibble’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Dibble’s  Drought  Proof  Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent 

in  any  quantity  from  bushels  to  carloads,  and  at  prices  you 
afford  to  pay,  as  we  ship 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 

Dibbles  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Special  up-to-the-minnte  Price  List 
and  Samples  for  testing  FREE. 

Address  :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 
Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
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I  THREE  TONS  of  BRAN  to  the  ACRE  j 

E  The  food  value  of  a  ton  of  Alfalfa  equals  the  food  value  of  E 

E  a  ton  of  Bran,  worth  more  than  $50.00  in  today’s  market  E 

I  “GRIMM”  IS  THE  ANSWER  | 

•  ■“ 

=  Prof.  Barron  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  j=j 

=  personally  selected  our  supply  of  Seed  in  the  Northwest.  = 

E  GRIMM,  with  its  branching  root  system,  and  its  hardiness  E 

E  to  endure  extreme  cold,  is  declared  to  be  the  only  variety  that  = 

~  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  section  of  New  York  State.  — 

E  It  costs  more  per  pound  but  because  of  its  large  spreading  E 

E  nature  requires  less  Seed  per  acre,  therefore,  you  sow  less  E 

E  and  the  chances  for  success  are  double.  The  price  in  full  E 

E  bag  orders  is  75c.  per  lb.,  bags  included,  f.  o.  b.  your  station.  E 

I  NEW  YORK  GRANGE  EXCHANGE,  Inc.  I 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  BETTER  SEED  E 

E  212  East  Jefferson  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  E 
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Improving  Poor  Lawn 

I  have  a  piece  of  lawn  about  75x75  ft. 
which  I  am  working  on  to  get  into  shape 
for  clock  golf  for  next  Summer.  There 
are  spots  in  this  lawn  that  are  very  poor, 
moss,  sorrel  and  “niggerheads”  choking 
out  the  grass.  I  spread  a  heavy  coat  of 
horse  manure  ou  the  lawn  last  Winter 
and  this  Spring  plan  to  lime  well  and 
lake  in  grass  seed.  Is  this  plan  all  right? 

West  Hampton  Beach,  N.  Y.  H.  B.  ii. 

The  condition  of  the  lawn  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  lack  of  lime  and  phosphates, 
which  is  quite  general  in  that  section  of 
Long  Island.  The  development  of  a  good, 
durable  lawn  is  as  much  dependent  on 
the  growth  of  a  deep  fibrous  root  system 
as  it  is  on  the  visible  part  of  the  lawn.  If 
we  are  to  keep  such  a  tough,  durable  turf 
as  is  needed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
enough  clay  loam  to  surface  the  ground 
at  least  G  in.  deep.  With  this  I  would 
mix  500  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  or  shells 
and  200  lbs,  of  coarse-ground  raw  hone. 
After  the  grass  comes  up  you  may  top- 
dress  it  with  10  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
every  10  days  until  a  good  growth  is  se¬ 
cured.  I  would  not  use  potash,  as  it  will 
stimulate  too  much  growth  of  clover, 
which  is  so  succulent  that  it  is  undesir¬ 
able.  If  clover  is  troublesome,  use  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer  instead 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  case  the  ground  is 
already  seeded,  you  should  sow  fine  bone- 
meal  and  rake  it  in  with  a  sharp  rake.  I 
would  do  this  while  the  ground  is  frozen 
in  order  that  the  fertilizer  may  be  more 
fully  mixed  with  the  soil.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  may  also  be  used,  applying  as  much 
as  can  be  raked  in.  Nitrate  of  soda  dif¬ 
fuses  in  the  soil  and  promotes  deeper 
roots  than  other  fertilizers.  If  you  get 
your  soil  right  the  grass  will  quickly  cover 
it  with  a  dense  sod.  Adding  extra  seed 
will  seldom  improve  bad  spots  in  a  lawn 
unless  accompanied  by  some  treatment 
to  correct  the  cause.  If  your  soil  is  as- 
light  as  much  in  that  locality,  you  will 
never  get  a  satisfactory  turf  except  by 
the  addition  of  clay  or  loam  soil. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 


“My  dear,  listen  to  this.”  exclaimed  the 
elderly  English  lady  to  her  husband,  on 
her  first  visit  to  the  States.  She  held 
the  hotel  menu  almost  at  arm’s  length, 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  horror :  “Baked 
Indian  pudding!  Can  it  be  possible  in  a 
civilized  country?” — Atlanta  Journal. 
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FREER’  5  ^ 

CARDEN  BGDKI920 

If  your  garden  this  year  is  to 
materially  help  you  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  you  must 
know  what  to  plant,  when  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant. 

All  this  information  you  will 
find  in  DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK. 
Cultural  directions  by 
America’s  best  experts 
on  growing  of  all  worth 
while  Vegetables  and  ^7 
Flowers. 

ffl((  224  Pages,  6  color  illuitratioDK- 

Mailed  free  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  publication. 

' 

HENRY  A.  DREEr'^ 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


arnes7  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hard y.  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


The.  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Ynleaville.  C nnn. 
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NEW  GR APE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year-old 
vines,  $1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 
Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  earlv. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Cprri  A  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
L/l  la  U  111  Li  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  trne-to  name  and 
please  you  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive,  Superb,  Peerless,  ideal.  1017  .Min¬ 
nesota.  $10  |>er  M.  Standard  varieties.  Amanda,  Un- 
bach.  Big  Joe,  Kloudyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap.  $o  per 
M.  I. upton.  Elate.  per  M.  Chesapeake,  Cclborns 
Early.  $1 0  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  IP,  Free. 
E.  W  JOHNSON  it  CO..R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Salisbury,  Md 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Order  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY 
CABBAGE  TOMATO 

All  Varieties 

We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  PRICE  LIST 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

STRAWBERRY 

25  leading  varieties,  the  real 
money  makers,  including 
the  two  best  everbearing 
kinds.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  berry  plants  and 
Carden  Seeds.  27  years’  experience  insures  your 
satisfaction  with  Weston's  vigorous,  heavy  rooted, 
true-to-name  stock.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
our  Free  Catalog  tells  the  truth  about  plants  and 
seeds— a  valuable  book  for  the  grower  Write  for  it. 
A.  R  WESTON  &  CO.,  W.D-7-  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Protect  Early  Cabbage 

Don’t  let  the  cabbage  maggot  get  your  crop. 
For  10  years  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  *  crops 
by  using  A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 

Speciul  tar  felt  discs  which  any  boy  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fty  from  laying  Its  egg*. 

Rig  growers  say  they  can't  grow  cabbage 
without  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
62  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN 


State  and  County  Grand  Champion  Winsor  s 
Improved  Boone  Co.  White.  High  yield, high 
protein,  germination  99.17*. 

Fire  dried.  Order  early. 

EDWARD  W.  WINSOR.  Farminqdale.  N.  J. 

SfrawharrvPIanb  •»  iwr  100.  Larger  lots  on  applies- 

OUdWUOl  Ijf  rianio  tion.  CEO.  H.  BASSETT,  futney,  Vermon 

COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
B  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  f&rhk,  the  Mower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  glass,  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  diseases,  Insect  pests, 
garden  architecture, outdoor  sports,  etc.  Prom  thousands  of  books 
we  have  selected  the  "00  best.  Bend  stump  for  56  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARK  CO.  Inc.  4-48-4  W.  St.,  New  York  City 
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Early  Bearing  Fruit  Trees 

One  of  my  neighbors  tohl  mo  that  a 
large  apple  grower  had  a  secret  of  hi.s 
own,  making  apple  trees  bear  young  by 
using  certain  kinds  of  fertilizer.  Do  you 
know  of  any  case  like  this?  I  am  going 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate 
on  my  trees  this  year.  Would  this  make 
young  trees  come  into  bearing  earlier  than 
stable  manure?  A.X.  M. 

Center  Moreland,  Ta. 

Turn  back  to  pages  39-40  and  read 
what  was  printed  there  about  this  matter. 
Proper  use  of  fertilizer  is  only  one  part  of 
it.  Plant  a  Wealthy  apple  tree  by  the 
side  of  a  Northern  Spy.  The  Wealthy 
will  begin  to  make  fruit  at  six  years, 
while  the  Spy  will  do  well  if  it  begins  at 
12.  Yet  the  soil,  fertilizing,  pruning  and 
care  may  he  the  same  for  both  varieties. 
Some  varieties  are  naturally  early  bear¬ 
ers.  while  others  cannot  be  changed  great¬ 
ly  from  their  fixed  habit  of  late  bearing. 
The  pruning  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Where  the  tree  is  healthy  and  the  soil  is 
strong,  pruning  stimulates  wood  growth, 
and  if  this  habit  is  started  early  the  tree 
will  be  more  likely  to  grow  rapidly  than 
to  produce  fruit  early.  Our  experience  is 
that,  generally,  the  tree  comes  to  fruiting 
earlier  if  it  is  left  alone  with  only  enough 
pruning  to  shape  its  head  properly.  Too 
much  nitrogen  or  too  much  manure  will 
usually  drive  the  tree  into  wood  produc¬ 
tion.  Phosphorus  and  potash  harden  the 
wood  growth  and  stimulate  seed  produc¬ 
tion,  which  means  fruiting.  No  one  has 
any  secret  method  of  fertilizing  a  tree.  It 
usually  turns  out  to  be  some  plan  of  using 
phosphate  heavily  in  late  Summer. 


The  Plum  Curculio 

The  plum  curculio  is  by  far  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  insects  attacking 
stone  fruits.  It.  will  practically  destroy 
an  entire  plum  crop  unless  given  proper 
attention.  Cherry  trees  which  are  thick 
and  bushy  make  a  very  attractive  harbor 
for  the  plum  curculio,  and  the  fruit  from 
such  trees  is  ordinarily  a  total  loss.  Iu 
some  sections  of  Indiana  it  causes  more 
loss  in  apple  orchards  than  the  codling 
moth. 

The  adult  curculio  winters  over  in 
grass,  brush  and  rubbish  about  the  or¬ 
chard.  They  start  feeding  on  the  fruit 
buds  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  open  in  the 
early  Spring.  The  females  begin  to  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  the  small  fruits  soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  bloom. 

Control. — Wild  plum  thickets,  rail 
fences,  old  brush  and  refuse  piles  which 
are  near  or  in  producing  orchards  should 
he  removed.  As  the  adult  beetles  begin  to 
feed  first  oil  the  opening  buds  it  is  very 
important  to  add  arsenate  of  lead  to  the 
first  Summer  spray  which  is  applied  whSn 
the  buds  of  plum,  cherry  and  apple  show 
pink.  The  general  recommendation  is 
1  lb.  of  powdered  arsenate  to  50  gals,  ofj 
water,  but  where  curculio  is  a  serious 
post  always  use  lbs.  in  this  spray,  and 
also  in  the  one  following  the  fall  of  the 
petals.  Fruit  from  orchards  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  curculio  will  not  be  entirely 
clean  the  first,  season  the  regular  spray 
program  is  followed.  The  writer  lias  seen 
an  entire  crop  of  plums  on  a  neglected 
orchard  destroyed  which  had  received  the 
full  1 1  not  a  of  sprays.  The  next  year  the 
same  program  was  followed,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results. 

In  the  case  of  peaches  apply  the  first 
spray  for  curculio  about  a  week  after  the 
fall  of  the  bloom.  Use  1^4  lbs,  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  and  2  lbs.  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  to  each  50  gals,  of  the  spray. 
The  lime  prevents  the  possibility  of  the 
arsenate  burning  the  peach  foliage.  Early 
peaches  are  especially  susceptible  to  cur¬ 
culio  injury.  Late  varieties  like  the  El- 
borta  are  not  often  seriously  bothered. 

Leaflet  No.  49  takes  up  in  detail  the 
spray  schedules  for  plums,  cherries, 
grapes  and  pears.  Leaflet  No.  SO  gives  a 
complete  spray  schedule  for  apples  and  a 
discussion  of  the  different  spray  materials. 

1  hese  leaflets  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  by  writing  the  Horticultural  Di- 
vision,  Purdue  Extension  Department, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  c.  l.  b. 


As  the  camper  was  cleaning  his  gun, 
along  came  a  woodsman,  “lleen  hunting! 
today?” -he  asked.  “Yes.”  “Shot  any¬ 
thing  ?”  “I  don’t  know  yet.  I’m  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  rest  of  the  party  to  get  into 
eamp  so  we  can  call  the  roll.” — Boston, 

Truuscript. 


Rotten  Potatoes 
Are  a  Dead  Loss 

Those  potatoes  you  left  in  the  ground  because  they  were  rotten, 
or  those  you  sorted  out  and  dumped  behind  the  barn,  could  have 
been  healthy,  sound  potatoes  that  would  have  brought  a  good  price. 

Potato  rot  almost  always  is  caused  by  potato  blight.  When  the  vines 
turn  brown,  and  later  die  prematurely  and  turn  black,  they  have  been  attacked 
by  blight.  The  blight  spores  (or  germs)  are  washed  by  rain  from  the  diseased 
vines  into  the  soil  and  infect  the  tubers,  causing  first  dry  rot  which  later  de¬ 
velops  into  the  common  wet  rot.  Prevent  rot  by  preventing  blight.  The 
most  successful  spray  against  blight  is 


REG.  u.  S.  PAT.  OFP 


TRAD8  MARK  REGISTERED 


It  covers  the  vines  with  a  film  of  protection  that  kills  blight  spores  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  grow.  It  keeps  the  plants  green  until  frost — and  keeps  them  growing  several  weeks 
longer  than  usual.  Potatoes  make  a  big  increase  in  size  in  the  last  three  weeks.  Therefore, 
PYROX  actually  increases  the  yield  by  lengthening  the  growing  season. 

PYROX  is  also  a  poison.  It  kills  the  potato  bugs — and  if  applied  early,  the  old  hard-shells 
as  well  as  the  slugs.  Potatoes  sprayed  early  with  PYROX  are  not  bothered  with  bugs  and  the 
early  spraying  is  the  sure  way  to  eliminate  blight  entirely.  Later  sprayings  keep  the  new 
growth  covered. 

Remember,  PYROX  is  a  powerful  fungicide.  Twenty  years  of  actual  farm  use  have  proved 
it  the  most  effective  remedy  against  serious  fungous  diseases.  It  contains  the  essential  copper, — 
in  proper  quantity  and  in  most  active  form  for  greatest  fungicidal  value.  It  often  succeeds 
where  other  fungicides  fail.  The  poison  insecticide  in  PYROX  is  chemically  blended  with  its 
copper  fungicide,  and  increases  the  effectiveness  of  both. 

Spray  your  potatoes  with  P\  ROX.  Prevent  blight  and  rot.  Kill  the  bugs  before  they  start  wortiag. 

Get  your  supply  of  P\  ROX  early.  See  your  dealer  and  be  sure  that  he  has  it  in  stock. 

Write  today  for  our  Vegetable  Growers’  Spray  Manual. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

712  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


will  soon  need 
a  new  pair  of 

CARHARTTS 

Confer  a  favor  on  your  pocket  book  by 
wearing  Carhartt  Overalls  in  making 
this  year’s  crop.  Don’t  be  misled  by 
substitutes  and  inferior  garments.  Pay 

1 -  the  difference  and  demand 

the  genuine  Carhartt.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you 
with  my  overalls,  made  from 
Carhartt  Master  Cloth,  write 
my  nearest  factory  for 
samples  and  prices. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT 


When  in  my 

CARHARTT 
OVERALLS 
and  with  a  , 

good  horse  of 
myown,Iam 
the  happiest 
man  in  the  world 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  my  Farm, 
Stock  and  Crop  Account  Book. 
It  is  FREE  TO  YOU. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Dallas.  Texas 
San  Francisco,  California 


Hamilton  Carhartt, 
City. 


Fill  out  aud  address  to  factory  nearest  you. 

Please  send  me  samples  and  prices  of  your  Carhartt 
Overalls,  made  from  your  Carhartt  M aster  Cloth,  also  prices 
of  Carhartt  Work  Gloves. 

I  will  appreciate  the  Farm,  Stock  aud  Account  Book. 


Name . 

Town . . . . . 

Dealer’s  Name. 


•State .........  ■  R.  1'  ,D. ...... 

,,.... . . 
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Remember.  Farmogerm  is  the  only 
inocuiant  that  does  not  deteriorate 
with  age.  No  bad  stocks  left  over. 
Write  for  our  liberal  proposition. 


For 

Bumper  Crops  or 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Vetch. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover  and  Vetch  fail  on  many  soils 
because  these  soils  are  deficient  in  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria, 
upon  which  depend  the  welfare  of  these  legumes.  Agri¬ 
cultural  authorities  agree  that  these  failures  are  unnecessary, 
because  bacteria  can  be  introduced  into  worn-out  land  by 
inoculation,  and  even  poor  soil  thus  made  to  support  al¬ 
falfa,  clover  and  vetch. 

The  easiest  and  safest  way  is  to  inoculate  the  6eed  with 
pure  cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  such  as  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  Farmogerm.  Such  seed  inoculation  does  away 
with  the  danger,  present  if  soil  inoculation  is  practiced,  of 
spreading  disease  and  undesirable  bacteria  from  one  field 
to  another.  <s=»> 

Farmogerm  is  a  culture  of  pure,  nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing  bacteria  which  supplies  the  elements  needed 
for  all  growing  legumes.  Farmogerm  is  the  only 
inoculant  in  which  the  bacteria  are  fresh  and 
active  years  after  it  is  made.  This  is  possible 
because  of  the  patented  stopper,  which  enables 
the  bacteria  to  breathe  air.  No  one  else  can  use 
this  stopper.  Be  sure  to  get  Farmogerm. 

Without  inoculation,  alfalfa,  clover  and  vetch 
are  very  likely  to  fail.  For  $2.00  an  acre  you  can 
inoculate  with  Farmogerm,  and  insure  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  beautifulstand.  INOCULATE— IT  PAYS! 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP. 

Dept.  B,  No.  80  Lafayette  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


How  the  Laboratory 
can  Revolutionize  Farming. 

Is  Your  Soil 
Acid? 

Most  legumes  will  not  grow 
on  acid  soil.  Be  sure  your 
soil  is  sweet  beforeplanting. 
Use  lime  generously  in  con¬ 
nection  with  legumes.  Most 
soils  in  East,  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  West  need  Lime  Treat¬ 
ment. 

“Much  pleased  with  Farmogerm’’ 
—South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta. 
“Quite  remarkable  results"  — 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta. 
‘Great  promise  for  farm  industry” 
— New  York  College  of  Agriculture. 

Farmogerm 

is  prepared  for  alfalfa , 
clovers,  vetch,  covj  peas 
and  soy  beans,  peanuts, 
lucerne, peas,  beaus, svseet 
peas  and  all  legumes. 
Five-acre  size  $8.00;  one-acre  size 
$2.00 ^  garden  size  $.50.  Our  new 
book  “Nitrogen  from  the  Air"  is 
free.  Ask  for  it  today.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  Farmogerm, 
order  direct,  stating  crop  to  be 
inoculated. 


Seed  Dealers, 
Attention ! 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY,  EGG,  PEPPER,  KOHL  RABI.  KALE,  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY.  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  tor  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

For  quick  results.  3-yr..  $2  per  100:  $11.26  per  1.000. 
4-yr..  $3  per  100:  $15  per  1.000.  I  .urge  selected.  $4.75  per 
100,  $30  per  1,000.  Harry  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  UBOtJltD,  N.Y. 


Howard  l|n  1  7  ,,le  million  dollar  strawberry  exelusive- 
nundf  U  nu.  If  Iy.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
introducer.  C.  E.  Chapman,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Everbearing  Strawberries  "£17™ See* p»™.ai” 

Raspberries.  Send  for  list.  BERT  baker,  Hoosick  fails,  n.  Y. 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.  ST.  REGIS 

strawDerrv  raspberry,  blower  black 

kfiiuiiuviij  BERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

by  lienj.  Barrett  &  Son,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


Progressive 


mid  1’eerleaa  Everbearing 
STKaUHI  IMIY  PLANTS,  $1.50 
per  100;  $12  per  1,000.  IIASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PLANT  THE  BEST  IN  SEED  SPECIALS 

It  seemed  like  highway  robberv  to  have  charged 
my  customers  Forty-eight  Hollars  per  pound  for 
special  strain  of  Brussel  Sprout  seeds  last  year,  but 
they  made  money  for  their  crop  brought  fabulous 
sums  because  of  the  high  quality  of  their  product, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  various  varieties  of  cabbage, 
spinach,  Luce’s  Favorite  Seed  Corn,  cauliflower  seed 
and  many  other  seeds.  They  are  special  seeds  to 
meet  high  class  demands,  they  are  selected  to  meas¬ 
ure  high  in  the  quality  of  production.  Avail  your¬ 
self  of  the  best  that  grow.  Send  for  price  lists,  they 
will  reach  you  in  a  couple  of  days. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Seedgrower  PEC0N1C,  L.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  best  of  the  Ever- 
bearing-  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 
Free.  V.R.  ALLEN, Grower  and  Distributor,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  tVe'Yto 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  StSlX)  fHeav°y 

fruiters.  (May  to  Nov.)  Write  to-day  for  free  catalog. 

Paul  W.  \V oftko,  R.  F.  U.  Bio.  1,  Itox  1 40,  A  Man*. 


$1000  An  Acre 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 


EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BESTRESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Far  more  profitable  than  poultry 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June 
till  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  -  -  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


While  many  nurseries  discontimied  planting  during  the  World 
War,  we  kept  our  plantings  up — to  be  sure  we  paid  big  prices 
for  our  seedlings,  but  right  now  we  have  an  excellent  assortment 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vines,  berries,  shrubs  and  roses. 

Write  for  our  big,  free,  descriptive  catalogue  and  place  your  orders  with 
people  who  have  the  trees,  thus  avoiding  disappointment. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  cash  orders  for  $7.50  or  over.  Take 
advantage  of  our  liberal  discount  on  all  cash  orders  received  before  April  10th. 

We  pay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  87  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Protecting  Trees  from  Pigs 

Would  the  application  of  coal  tar  1o 
the  trunks  of  apple  trees  injure  them? 
I  have  pigs  in  an  orchard  that  bark  Lin' 
trees  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  I 
wish  to  use  the  tar  to  discourage  them. 

Danbury,  Conn.  w.  l. 

We  have  varying  reports  about  damage 
from  coal  tar.  Some  specimens  do  in¬ 
jure  young  trees.  We  would  not  use  it. 
It  will  not  protect  trees  from  the  pigs. 
Even  if  they  do  not  chew  it,  they  will  rub 
against  it  and  skin  the  bark  from  the 
trees.  A  much  safer  protection  is  made  by 
driving  three  stout  stakes  around  the  tree 
■ — almost  six  inches  away  from  it.  and 
stapling  around  them  woven  wire  fence  or 
several  strands  of  barbed  wire. 


Onion  Smut  and  Formalin 

The  disease  known  as  onion  smut  lias 
spread  all  through  the  oniou-growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  North,  and  when  unchecked 
causes  great  loss.  It  is  caused  by  a  fun¬ 
gus  parasite  which  lives  in  the  soil,  and 
spreads  slowly  through  a  field  or  section. 
A  Government  bulletin  says: 

A  peculiar  and  important  fact  about 
onion  smut  is  that  the  onion  plant  can  be 
attacked  by  a  fungus  only  while  in  the 
young  seedling  stage.  After  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  they  become 
immune  to  infection  by  the  smut  fungus, 
and  onion  sets. or  seedlings  three  to  four 
niches  high  transplanted  to  smut-infested 
soil  will  not  contract  the  disease. 

Formalin,  the  same  chemical  used  in 
treating  potato  seed  for  the  scab,  is  used 
to  protect  the  onion  seed  from  smut.  A 
solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  TO 
gallons  of  water  is  dripped  into  the  fur¬ 
row  as  the  seed  is  drilled.  In  order  to 
do  this  a  galvanized  iron  tank  is  attached 
to  tiie  onion  seeder,  so  that  it  drops  just 
enough  of  the  solution  as  the  seeder 
passes  on.  About  150  gallons  are  needed 
for  an  acre.  This  carries  the  seedling 
onion  safely  on  until  it  is  too  large  to  he 
affected  by  the  disease.  Some  remark¬ 
able  yields  have  been  made  by  using  this 
simple  method. 


Applying  Fertilizer  to  Apple  Trees 

I  am  setting  out  a  young  apple  orchard 
of  100  trees  this  Spring.  Would  it  be 
more  beneficial  to  use.  say,  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  ground  bone  per  tree,  or  the  same 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  as  fertilizer?  Should  the  fertilizer 
be  placed  in  and  near  the  holes  for  trees, 
or  a  little  distance  away?  R.  II.  s. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  these  young  trees  we  should  use 
the  fine  lime,  if  obtainable.  Do  not  put 
the  fertilizer  in  the  hole.  Plant  the  tree 
and  then  scatter  the  fertilizer  in  a  circle 
about  two  feet  out  from  the  tree,  and  hoe 
or  cultivate  it  well  into  the  ground. 


Carbide  Waste  for  Whitewash 

Has  residue  from  a  carbide  plant  any 
value  for  whitewashing  stables?  Does  it 
contain  lime? 

We  raise  O.  I.  C.  hogs,  and  usually 
breed  gilts  at  seven  to  8  months  old. 
and  consider  seven  to  nine  pigs  a  good 
litter  from  them.  Feb  28  we  had  two 
sows  farrow  their  first  litters  at  20 
months  of  age.  One  had  13  pigs,  the 
other  12.  Is  this  usual  results  of  having 
sows  fully  matured  <>r  would  you  con¬ 
sider  them  extra  good  litters?  L.  E.  B. 

St.  Lawrence  Go.,  N.  YT. 

This  carbide  refuse  contains  lime  about 
equal  in  value  to  ground  limestone  for 
making  whitewash.  The  sows  made  a 
good  record.  You  did  well  to  mature 
them. 


Raising  Pepper  Plants 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  pepper 
plants?  I  tried  to  raise  some,  but  they 
did  not  come  up  well.  Do  they  want  to 
be  kept  where  it  is  warm,  and  with  a 
damp  cloth  over  the  top  of  them.  I  want 
to  raise  them  to  sell.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  (lie  seeds?  v.  o.  c. 

Stamford,  N.  Y. 

The  pepper  is  of  tropical  origin,  and 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  without  heat. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  hotbed 
or  greenhouse,  in  a  temperature  of  05  or 
70  degrees  at  night,  the  time  of  sowing 
varying  with  the  latitude.  In  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York  the  seed  should  be 
sown  March  15-20;  farther  south  earlier; 
farther  north  later.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  shallow  boxes  or  in  rows  four  or 
five  inches  apart  directly  in  this  hotbed. 
When  the  young  plants  have  made  their 
first  or  second  pair  of  true  leaves  they 
should  he  transplanted  into  flats  or  hot¬ 
bed,  allowing  a  space  of  two  inches  or  so 
between  the  plants.  Transplanted  plants 
are  far  superior  for  planting  out  to  those 
that  are  allowed  to  stand  in  this  seed  bed 
until  planting  time.  However,  curliness 
is  not  important ;  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground  where  they 
are  to  fruit,  directly  from  the  seed  bed. 

K. 


raction  Sprayer 

For  Potatoes,  Truck 
and  Shrubs,  etc. 

Spraying  an  acre  of  potatoes,  pickles, 
strawberries,  etc.,  in  12  to  15  minutes 
with  a  one-man,  one-team  machine  is  cer¬ 
tainly  saving  money. 

The  Eureka  sprays  4,  6  or  more  rows  at  a 
time,  9  to  24  ft.  One,  two  or  three  nozzles 
for  each  row  deliver  powerful,  fine,  misty 
spray  on  all  sides.  Drives  between  rows, 
thus  saving  all  ground  for  planting. 

Supplied  with  60  or  100-gal.  Cypress  Tanks 
Big  50  x  3  inch  wheels  give  nmpie  traction  for 
pump,  delivering  steady  pressure.  Gauge  and 
relief  valves  provide  automatic  control  of 
pressure  as  desired.  Dasher  in  tank  keeps  mix¬ 
ture  constantly  agitated.  Dasher  operates 
with  machine  in  or  out  of  gear, 
fan  also  he  used  with  attachment  for  spraying 
trees  and  shrubs-  “ 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO 
Box  880,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Send  tnrCatnlng 


For  tough  beards 

At  Tour  Dealer  or  Direct 

Star  Safety  Razor  Corporation  1 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 

«**★*★**★**  X*-**  **** 


St.  Regis  beITuno  Raspberry  Plants 

for  $1.75  :  1(H)  for  $3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterlord  Works,  N.  J. 

15,000  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Plants 

strong  and  well  rooted.  S20  per  M.  Vigorous,  second 
size  plants  515  per  M.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall.  N.  Y. 

Strawberrv  PI  A  NTS  THE  best  june  and 
jitciwuerry  ri.ni  everbearing  varieties 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BTC.  MONEY  IN  BERRIES.  Strawberry,  Blaek- 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland  N.J. 


ONION  SEED 


Best  strains  of  Yel¬ 
low,  Red  and  White 
globes.  Send  for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio 


fahhane  Plante  UY  the  million.  e.j.Wakr: 

GaUUaJJc  I  LI II Li  held,  Oopenji  mien.  Ready  April 
torli  at  $2.1) H  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  ROOWAY.  HiDly,  Delaware 


Americaa  Nul  Journal 


2™  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler — Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late! 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN  —Yellow  and  White 

Ai'Circular  Free'  <£* 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


CCTCn  A  A  □  IU  NORTHERN  GROWN; 
OuLU  VUlf  n  4  VARIETIES.  90-1UO- 

- — —  d  a  y  10- K  o  w  e  d 

Kaufman  Yellow  I  lent.  Early  Minnesota,  Reid's  Yel¬ 
low  Dent,  White  < 'up  Yellow-  Dent.  Ear  tested.  95-98$ 
germination.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if 
»<>t  satisfied.  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for 
prices.  Do  it  now.  WOOOFIELOS  FARM,  W, combe,  Buck,  Co  ,  Pi. 


Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  Seed 


Our  seed  is  thoroughly  cured  and  tests  98%  germina¬ 
tion.  Prepaid.  1  ll>.,  30c.  Not  prepaid.  3  lbs..  GOc  ; 
in  lbs  ,  SI  50  ;  IT.  lbs  ,  S3. 50  ;  50  lbs..  S6.50  ;  100  lbs  . 
SI 2.  ( 'heck  with  order.  H.  A.  BORLING,  Madison.  Ohio 


For  Sale-Seed  Corn",rSS 

Stowells’  Evergreen,  $4.50  Bush. :  $‘4.50  h  Bush.; 
SSI. 50  Peck:  755c.  Quart.  Golden  Bantam.  Sf>5 
Bush.;  $3.75  u.  Bush. :  $1.75  Peel;;  30c.  Quart  by 
prepaid  Parcel  Post.  F.  E.  BLAKEMAN.  Oronoque,  Coon. 


Rnv  Sweet  Porn  From  a  Grower  of  50 
DUy  oweei  Gorn  Years  Experience 

Evergreen,  Country  Gentleman.  Early  Mayflower, 
Bantam;  $6  bushel;  S3.25.  half;  $1.75.  peck.  All  test 
over  90%.  Geo.  W.  dark  &  Son,  Milford,  Conn. 


Selected  Bold  Nugget  Meed  Corn.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Uelhul,  Petmo. 
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Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co- 


The  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  hog  ranch  is  a  source  of  all¬ 
round  farming  economy  as  well  as  of  simple  hauling  economy.  These 
tires  save  time  and  the  handling  of  supplies  and  animals  while  reducing 
wear  on  truck ,  minimizing  operating  cost ,  saving  hog  shrinkage  and  sick¬ 
ness  in  transit  and  demonstrating  other  important  advantages.” —N .  T. 
Shearman ,  Owner ,  Shearman  Hog  Ranch ,  P .  O.  Box  452 ,  El  Paso,  Texas 


ttiiimiiiuitiimiiiiiiiimMiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiitmitiiiuii'imiimiMii 


AS  in  the  instance  cited  above,  a  large  num- 
^""Vber  of  farmers,  planters,  dairymen,  and 
ranchers  are  reducing  much  of  their  general 
farming  work,  in  addition  to  their  actual  haul¬ 
ing  work,  with  pneumatic  truck  tires. 

By  freeing  farm  trucks  of  the  handicaps  im¬ 
posed  by  solid  tires,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
relieve  farmers  of  the  necessity  of  hauling  slowly 
and  laboriously  either  with  teams  or  solid-tired 
trucks  and  thus  hindering  other  activities. 

The  full  traction,  cushioning  and  nimbleness 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  primarily  equip  a 
motor  truck  to  go  anywhere  on  and  off  a  farm 
with  utmost  protection  to  mechanism,  load, 
driver  and  plowed  ground  or  paved  road. 

Th  us  these  athletic  pneumatics  save  time  and 
labor  in  the  handling  of  supplies,  crops  and 


stock,  and  in  the  operation  of  power-driven 
farm  machinery,  enabling  easier  feeding,  water¬ 
ing,  fencing,  threshing,  wood-cutting  and  the 
like. 

The  rugged  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  con¬ 
struction,  affording  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
success  of  pneumatic  truck  tires,  results  both 
from  Goodyear  pioneering  work  and  that 
extraordinary  carean  manufacturing  which  pro¬ 
tects  our  good  name. 

The  detailed  reports  of  many  farmers  using 
pneumatic  truck  tires  to  improve  the  work  con¬ 
nected  with  diversified  crops,  or  such  specialties 
as  fruit,  livestock  and  dairy  products,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  6c 
.  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Honey  Beats  the  Sugar  Trust 

PART  IV. 


Wintering. — Where  there  is  no  Fall 
flow  preparations  should  be  made  early 
in  the  Autumn  for  wintering.  Select  the 
best  straight  combs  you  have  in  which 
brood  has  been  reared  (these  can  be  told 
bv  their  dark  color),  and  fill  an  empty 
body  with  10  of  them,  or  eight  empty 
combs  and  the  two  heavy  sealed  combs 
that  were  put  aside  when  the  extracting 
was  done.  Remove  the  cover  and  queen 
excluder  and  place  these  combs  on  top 
under  the  cover.  This  is  the  easiest 
method,  though  we  always  place  the 
empty  body  at  this  season  of  the  year  on 
the  bottom  board,  lifting  the  brood  cham¬ 
ber  with  the  queen  to  the  top.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  does  not  allow  the  dissipation 
of  as  much  heat  from  the  cluster  in 
the  Fall  as  in  the  case  of  the  empty 
body  on  top. 

Winter  Stores. — Before  doing  this  it 
would  be  well  to  weigh  each  hive  t<i  see 
how  much  honey  it  contained.  First 
weigh  an  empty  hive  with  combs,  and 
allow  40  to  45  lbs.  more  for  honey  and 
bees.  A  good  strong  colony  should  have 
at  least  40  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  late 
Autumn.  Some  beekeepers  make  up  this 
weight  by  feeding  a  mixture  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  water  in  September,  us¬ 
ing  sugar  and  water  in  equal  portions,  or 
two  parts  water  to  one  of  sugar.  The 
main  point  to  keep  in  mind  if  feeding  is 
necessary  is  to  do  it  early  enough  in  the 
season — some  time  during  September — 
which  will  give  the  bees  an  opportunity 
to  seal  it  before  Winter.  There  are 
beekeepers  who  advocate  feeding  in  the 
Spring  as  a  stimulant  to  brood  rearing 
though  T  do  not  think  it  is  profitable 
to  do  this  unless  there  is  a  real  shortage 
of  stores  at  that  time.  The  proper  time 
to  feed  for  brood  rearing  in  the  Spring 
is  during  September  of  the^  previous 
Autumn,  as  already  outlined. 

Feedings. — This  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  Alexander  feeder,  which 
is  placed  under  the  hive,  the  bottom 
board  being  pushed  forward  far  enough 
to  allow  of  the  feeder  being  fastened  at 
the  rear  of  the  hive.  When  feeding  is 
done  merely  to  stimulate  brood  rearing, 
a  small  quantity  of  syrup,  about  half 
sugar  and  half  water,  is  given  each  even¬ 
ing,  a  pint  of  the  mixture  being  sufficient, 
but  for  feeding  to  add  to  the  honey  stores 
for  wintering,  the  syrup  should  be  heav¬ 
ier  than  this,  and  the  feeders  should  be 
filled  full  each  night  till  the  required 


amount  is  taken  up.  Some  beekeepers 
have  large  feeders,  and  give  a  colony  as 
much  as  20  lbs.  of  syrup  in  one  evening. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
5  lbs.  of  sugar  and  5  lbs  of  water  when 
fed  to  the  colony  will  make  10  lbs  of 
Winter  feed  in  the  hive.  The  actual 
gain  in  food  will  be  just  about  the  weight 
of  the  sugar  that  is  fed. 

Packing  IIives.  —  Preparations  for 
wintering  should  be  made  early  in  the 


one-fourth  inch  high  and  three  or  four 
inches  long.  We  have  a  neighbor  who 
winters  this  way  and  is  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  good  colonies  in  the 
Spring.  The  safest  method  of  winter¬ 
ing  has  been  worked  out  through  a  long 
series  of  experiments  by  Dr.  E.  I*'.  Phillips 
of  Washington,  and  is  very  elaborately 
explained  in  a  bulletin  on  “The  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Bees  for  Outdoor  Wintering.”  It 
will  pay  anyone  to  write  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Apicul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  I).  C„  and  ask  for  a 
copy.  Dr.  Phillips  suggests  a  case  of 
any  rough  lumber,  constructed  in  such 
manner  that  the  inside  will  always  re¬ 
main  perfectly  dry,  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  four  colonies,  two  being 
placed  close  together,  and  two  more 
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would  be  a  very  poor  material  to  use,  as 
it  could  not  be  packed  tight  enough  to  be 
very  effective.  When  packed  in  this 
manner,  a  wooden  super  cover  is  the  only 
thing  left  on  the  hive.  This  thin  cover 
the  bees  seal  perfectly  tight,  so  there  is 
no  upward  ventilation  whatever.  A 
tunnel  is  constructed  from  the  hive  to 
the  outer  wall  at  the  entrance,  and  after 
many  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
correct  amount  of  opening  for  the  en¬ 
trance  was  five  holes  about  %  in.  in 
d:  .meter,  or  even  %  in.  will  not  be  too 
small.  These  five  holes  are  all  left  open 
in  the  Autumn,  and  when  the  weather 
turns  cold  two  or  three  of  them  are 
closed,  and  during  the  real  Winter  only 
one.  the  center  one.  is  left  open.  Many 
people  will  think  a  strong  colony  of  bees 
will  smother  with  just  one  small  %-in. 
hole  for  a  breathing  space,  but  you  do 
Opt  need  fear  any  calamity  if  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  carried  out  as  outlined  in  th<\ 
bulletin  already  referred  to.  There  wer? 
several  hundred  colonies  wintered  in  this 
manner  in  this  county  a  year  ago,  and 
more  were  packed  last  Winter.  The 
method  worked  remarkably  well  last  year, 
though  the  Winter  was  not  nearly  as 
severe  as  the  past  one.  ITp  to  this 
writing.  Feb.  7.  they  appear  to  he  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  only  a  very  few  dead 
bees  being  carried  out  so  far.  though 
with  so  much  snow  and  several  warm 
days  quite  a  few  bees  were  lost  by  flying 
out  and  alighting  on  the  snow.  They 
become  chilled  before  they  can  regain 
their  hive.  We  do  not  use  the  four-col¬ 
ony  cases,  but  pack  our  bees  in  a  row,  as 
it  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  have  the 
entrance  face  east  and  west.  We  use  the 
same  amount  of  packing  and  have  the 
same  sized  openings.  Do  not  use  these 
small  openings  if  the  bottoms  of  the  hives 
are  not  packed,  as  it  will  be  too  cold  for 
the  liees  to  carry  out  the  dead  bees,  and 
the  small  entrance  will  become  closed, 
which  will  smother  the  colony. 

Spring  Preparations. — When  the 
packing  is  finished,  with  plenty  of  good 
stores  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  let  them 
alone  till  the  apples  are  in  bloom.  One 
very  important  thing  is  always  to  take 
into  consideration  the  location.  Try  al¬ 
ways  to  find  some  place  where  they  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Spring.  They  should 
have  access  to  a  continuous  supply  of 
fresh  water  in  the  Spring,  so  they  are 
not  forced  to  go  to  some  stream  or  bother 
some  neighbor  for  it.  They  must  have 
water  for  brood  rearing,  and  placing  it 
where  they  can  get.  it  without  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  cold  winds  will  conserve 
their  energy  greatly. 

Advice  to  the  Beginner. — With  the 
best  of  attention  there  will  be  seasons 
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Fall,  and  the  bees  packed  by  the  middle 
of  October  in  this  latitude.  There  are 
many  beekeepers  who  do  not  pack  their 
hives  at  all ;  some  who  leave  a  queen  ex¬ 
cluder  on  top  of  the  hive,  then  place  bur¬ 
lap  on  the  excluder,  and  on  top  of  that 
a  full  depth  body  of  chaff,  and  raise  the 
cover  at  the  rear  a  very  small  crack 
to  allow  a  little  upward  ventilation.  The 
entrance  is  then  contracted  to  about 


placed  at  the  back  of  these.  This  will 
give  two  entrances  facing  east  and  two 
facing  west.  The  Winter  case  is  large 
enough  to  permit  5  in.  of  packing  under 
the  bottom  boards.  S  in.  at  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  12  in.  on  top. 

Method  and  Materials. — Chaff  is 
one  of  the  best  packing  mediums,  though 
planer  shavings,  or  any  materials  that 
will  pack  tight,  will  answer.  Straw 


SULPHUR  FOR  POTATO  SCAB 


Results  from  experiments  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station. 

Experiments  and  actual  practice  show  definitely  that  the  proper  use  of  sulphur  will  reduce  potato  scab 
from  50  to  80%.  Commercial  Flour  Sulphur  should  be  used  broadcast  just  before  planting  and  just  after 
harrowing.  The  proper  use  of  the  right  amount  of  Commercial  Flour  Sulphur  will  unquestionably  safe¬ 
guard  your  coming  crop.  The  following  table  will  show  actual  results  secured: 

SULPHUR  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  CONTROL  OF  SCAB 
Conducted  by  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Average  of  Two  Experiments 
Variety — Irish  Cobbler 


Treatment 

Bus.  per  acre 
(total) 

Primes 

(Bus.) 

Unsalable  Scabby 
(Bus.) 

Seconds 

(Bus.) 

Culls 

(Bus.) 

Check 

262.0 

117.2 

116.4 

24.3 

9.0 

300  lbs. 
Sulphur 

267.2 

205.3 

• 

28.0 

28.8 

10.0 

600  lbs. 
Sulphur 

265.4 

207.5 

24.4 

31.0 

5.0 

Sulphur  broadcasted  with  a  grain  drill  just  before  planting 


Any  of  the  following  firms  will  give  you  an  experimental  sample  and  quote  prices  on  request.  Get  in 
touch  with  one  of  them  today. 

Beggs  Bros.,  Inc.,  95  William  Street,  New  York  City  J.  A.  Still,  83  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Nassau  Sulphur  Works) 

Battelle  &  Rennick,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York  City 

(Brooklyn  Sulphur  Works)  (Bergen  Port  Sulphur  Works) 
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that  the  returns  will  he  unsatisfactory, 
though  the  seasons  in  which  there  is  not 
enough  honey  gathered  for  wintering  pur¬ 
poses  are  rare  indeed.  Last  Summer  was 
one  of  them  for  this  section.  The  year 
before  we  had  100  lbs  surplus  per  colony, 
i'sually  the  amount  of  surplus  is  not  this 
large,  and  sometimes  it  runs  over  .his 
amount.  Anyone  wlu>  can  overcome  the 
panic  that  these  interesting  workers  cre¬ 
ate  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
uninitiated  will  have  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  studies  of  nature  to  work  upon. 
The  beginner  should  look  up  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  some  firm  advertising  bee¬ 
keepers’  supplies  and. obtain  a  catalogue. 
Also  try  to  get  a  copy  of  some  journal 
devoted  to  beekeeping,  and  if  you  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  subscribe  to 
i; .  Many  items  of  interest  will  be  found 
not  only  for  the  man  who  is  an  expert, 
but  for  the  beginner  too.  Just  one  w<yd 
of  caution  here  for  the  beginner — do  not 
become  too  enthusiastic  over  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  some  writer  who  is  traveling  far 
from  the  beaten  path.  Try  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  the  conservative  and  the 
visionary  writer,  as  the  old  saying  applies 
here:  “Try  all  things,  and  hold 'fast  to 
that  which  is  good."  If  tempted  to  try 
any  new  suggestion,  do  i'  with  one  colony 
and  note  results  before  adopting  it  gen¬ 
erally.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
books  written  on  this  subject,  and  one 
or  several  of  these  would  be  an  excellent 
investment.  elmer.  j.  WEAVER. 

Pennsylvania. 


Spraying  a  Mixed  Orchard 

I  have  a  variety  of  eight-year-old  trees 
of  Black  Tartarian  and  Montmorency 
cherries  and  a  few  kinds  of  plums,  ap¬ 
ples.  pears  and  peaches.  I  have  used 
lime-sulphur  on  tlie^e  trees  mice  in  dor¬ 
mant  state  since  they  were  planted. 
While  the  cherries,  plums,  peaches  and 
pears  are  starting  to  bear.  I  should  like 
to  give  them  three  sprayings.  What  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  best  to  use  that  I  could 
use  on  these  mixed  fruits  without  change, 
and  what  time  to  apply?  j.  w.  s. 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

With  bearing  trees  of  apple  and  pear 
lime-sulphur  solution  is  used  for  scale 
and  fungus  troubles,  arsenate  of  lead 
being  added  for  biting  and  chewing  in¬ 
sects.  such  as  the  codling  moth.  With 
cherry,  plum  and  peach.  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  is  used  both  as  a  fungicide  and  in¬ 
secticide.  We  have  used  lime-sulphur 
with  arsenate  of  lead  added  on  cherries 
and  plums  and  good  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  have  also  used  lime-sulphur 
as  a  dormant  spray  ou  peaches. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  could  be  used 
throughout  to  good  advantage  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  or  lime-sulphur  1-40.  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  added.  5  lbs.  of  paste  to 
50  gals,  of  water.  The  important  point 
is  the  time  to  apply.  No  definite  date 
can  be  set,  as  one  must  apply  according 
to  the  development  of  buds  and  blooms, 
and  this  varies  according  to  the  season. 
With  pears  the  first  spray  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  buds  push  out  in  a  cluster 
before  opening.  This  spray  controls 
scale,  scab  and  psylla  eggs.  The  calyx 
spray  applied  as  the  petals  fall  controls 
the  codling  moth,  and  if  psylla  nymphs 
are  present  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
Black-leaf  40  is  added  for  «>aeli  100  gals, 
of  water.  For  cherries.  lime-su!pl-.ur  with 
the  same  amount  of  Black -leaf  40  con¬ 
trols  aphis  if  applied  as  the  petals  begin 
to  push  from  the  buds.  For  plums  the 
principal  spray  should  be  given  when 
the  shucks  drop  off  t!v*  young  fruits,  and 
this  controls  leaf  spot,  brown  rot  and 
eimnlio. 

If  two  of  these  stages  come  at  the  same 
time  with  the  various  varieties  of  fruit, 
n  spraying  can  be  saved  by  spraying  both 
varieties.  By  mixing  varieties  the  chances 
arc  that  control  will  be  less  successful 
than  when  sticking  to  the  regular  poisons 
for  that  fruit.  We  should  remember  that 
certain  poisons  have  been  tried  and 
proven  successful  in  combating  disease 
and  insects,  when  applied  at  certain 
definite  times  for  certain  diseases  and 
insects.  When  we  vary  from  this  sched¬ 
ule  success  is  not  so  certain. 

T.  II.  TOVXSFXD. 


Scraping  Snow  Off  Roads 

While  in  Ohio  we  do  not  have  tl 
heavy  snow  usual  in  New  York,  we  hav 
enough  snow  at  times  to  be  familiar  wit 
the  ;•  ad  problem  iu  Winter.  It  is 
niistai  to  scrape  the  snow  off  the  road 
as  mentioned  on  page  345,  for  the  suo 
protects  the  road,  and  when  packed  soli 
by  sleds  or  vehicles,  the  hard,  smoot 
surface  makes  an  ideal  roadway  for  a 
kinds  of  traffic,  and  especially  for  auto 
Automobiles  are  almost  helpless  in  deej 
soft,  mnv-fallew  snow,  but  as  soon  as  tli 
snow  becomes  packet!  by  sleds  or  wagor 
then  the  autos  can  be  run  easily  and  mm 
smoothly  than  over  the  bare  road.  Dm 
ing  our  recent  sleety  spell  here  machine 
were  used  in  preference  to  horses.  Chain 
are  to  be  used,  of  course,  and  on  all  foil 
wheels  if  needed.  Our  roads  arc  mudd 
now.  and  almost  impassable,  so  we  ai 
now  worse  off  than  with  a  heavy  snov 
Snow  ought  not  to  be  scraped  off  tli 
roads,  but  packed  down  with  >l<*ds.  stout 
boats,  rollers,  or  in  other  ways,  so  as  t 
4  ll\  a  firm  surface.  Badly  drifted  roac 
should  be  opened  at  public  expeuse.  bv 
to  scrape  the  snow  off  a  road  is  absun 
unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  labor.  It  i 
not  a  help  to  the  auto  traffic,  stops  tb 
use  of  sleds  and  works  an  injury  to  th 
road.  WED 

Hillsboro,  O. 


Devoe  Paint— goes  further  -wears  longer 
Cheap  Paint —does  neither  —  costs  more 


Not  only  does  DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  cover  more  surface  per  gallon  and  wear  years  longer; 
it  looks  better  and  costs  less  by  the  job  or  by  the  year.  That’s  because  DEVOE  is  absolutely  pure 
paint — all  paint  paint — paint  to  the  last  drop  in  the  can. 


DE\  OE  contains  no  worthless  adulterants,  but  is  made  of  the  same  ingredients  the  old  time  painter 
used:  Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Pure  Turpentine  Dryer,  AND 
NOTHING  ELSE.  The  formula  is  printed  right  on  the  can. 


DEVOE  Motor  Car  Finish 

A  hard,  high  gloss  finish  tor  autos.  Covers  in 
one  coat.  Easily  applied.  Won’t  chip  off. 
Eight  popular  colors.  Send  for  color  card. 


Cheap  paint  will  cost  less  per  gallon,  but  DEVOE  spreads  further. 
That  means  fewer  gallons  to  buy;  less  time  to  put  it  on.  Figure 
it  out  any  way  your  like,  it  is  economy  always  to  use  DEVOE. 

And  this  applies  also  to  the  rest  of  our  complete  line  of  Paint 
Products — our  A  arnishes,  Stains,  Enamels  and  Brushes.  During 
the  166  years  we  have  been  in  business  it  has  been  our  policy 
always  to  make  the  best  and  most  economical  finish  for  everv 
surface  and  to  guarantee  that  they  will  give  satisfaction. 


DEVOE  Gloss  Carriage  Paint 

A  brilliant  washable  finish  that  won't  fade, 
chip  off  or  crack. 


DEVOE  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 

is  made  especially  for  painting  farm  wagons, 
tractors  and  other  farm  implements.  An  oc¬ 
casional  coat  will  make  your  farm  wagons  and 
implements  last  longer.  It  comes  in  five  good 
colors,  Blue,  Green,  Yellow,  Vermillion  and 
Black. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  free  booklet  on  painting  and  card 
showing  DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  colors.  If  you  are  interested  in 
a  paint  that  will  protect  your  property  at  least  cost,  fill  in  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  today. 


DEVOE 


The  oldest  paint  manufactu> ing  concern 
in  the  United  States.  Founded  in 
New  York  JT54- 

DEVOE  &  RAYN0LDS  CO., lac. 


DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dtp!.  N-l  101  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  free  booklet,  M  Keep 
Appearances  and  Expenses  Down  ” 
and  color  card  of  your  Lead  and 
Zinc  Paint. 


Name . 

Port  Office 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Street  or  R.F 


,D... 


•■■State. 


Increase  Production  with  Planet  Jrs. 


Simply,  yet  scientifically  designed  for  their  intended  work.  They 
economize  time  and  labor;  enable  you  to  cultivate  easier,  quicker  and 
more  thoroughly  than  with  old-time,  out  of  date  tools  and  methods. 
Built  to  last  a  life  time  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr.  2-row,  2  horse  Pivot-Wheel  Cultivator  saves  a  man.  a 


team  and  acultivator  everyday  it  is  used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc., 
at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  arc  crooked  or  of  irregular  width.  In  check-rows  and  listed 
corn  it  also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring  lift  and  plant  shields.  Can  be  equipped  with 
spring  trip  standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and  furrowing  shovels.  Our  especially 
hardened  steels  add  50*  to  wear. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  typo  of  single  wheel- 
hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand  machine  whose  light,  durable  con¬ 
struction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  cultivate  the 
garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  manner. 


Planet  Jr. 


Free  72-page  Catalog  illustrates  tools 
doing  actual  farm  and  garden  work  and 
describes  over  55  I’lanet  Jrs.  including 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes.  Horse-Hoes,  Har¬ 
rows.  Orchard.  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.  Write  for  it  today. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1107  V  Philadelphia 


No.  72 


“It  Leads 
the  Way” 

Try  the  MERRY 
GARDEN  Auto 
Cultivator  on  your 
own  farm.  We  will 
allow  a  thorough  trial 
of  6  full  days  on  thia 
lowest  priced  power 
implement  devised  in 
low  price 


Merry  Garden 
Auto  Cultivator 


_ _  _ ad  jus 

dies.  Simply  guide  it.  j 

Does  the  work  guaranteed 

of  4  men  Sold  on  a  Money  -  Back 

quicker  — 
better— cheaper 
Goes  between  wide 
rows  and  straddles 
narrow  onea.  Travels  120 
to  200  feet  per  miouto.  Onl 
tivatea  the  soil  thorounrnly  no 
matter  how  hard  baked.  Fur¬ 
nishes  portable  power  to  run 
the  churn,  separator,  saw.  It 
mower  and  other  machines. 


Guarantee.  Write  today 
(or  f  ilder  and  full  par- 


Atlantic  Machine  5  Mfg  Co. 

457  W.  Prospect  Avenue 
Cleveland.  C*>io 

Farm  Tractor  &  Supply  Co. .  Eastern  Distributors 
815  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass 
N.Y.  Office, "On  the  Concourse"  Hudson  Term.  Bldg, 
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CLOTHES 


Good  clothes 
sense 


'tie  in  clothes 


Copyright  1920 
Henry  Sonnebora 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing- 
merchant  in  most  citie*  and 
towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V) 
for  name  of  local  dealer. 


*45-$50-*55-$60 

“The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price ” 


HENRY  SONNEBORN 
&  CO.,  Inc. 

'  Baltimore,  Md. 


Good  clothes  just  can’t  cost  less  than  Styleplus  these  days.  Conditions 
will  not  permit  it.  Stylish,  all-wool  clothes,  guaranteed  to  give  splendid 
service  and  priced  well  inside  the  medium  range. 

Only  known  quality  can  be  guaranteed.  Styleplus  prices  are  known. 
We  attach  a  sealed  price-ticket  to  the  sleeve  of  every  garment.  Guaran¬ 
teed  quality  at  known  price. 

The  big  advantage  in  buying  at  a  store  is  that  you  see  the  clothes  and 
try  them  on  before  you  pay  for  them! 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
Bow  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  2  The 

IRON  AGE 


Barrel  Sprayer 


.  (horizontal)  sol  ves  the  I 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
12S  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 


BatemanM’f ’gCo.»  Box  96E#Grenlocli, N. J. 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 >4%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99^2%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  1 00%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  .  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Suico  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature’s  best  Plant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  it 
is  much  improved.  Ideal,  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Richer  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  G%  B.  P.  L„  1.50%  Pot. 

Owing  to  limited  supply  and  big  demand  we 
suggest  ordering  early. 
RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 

Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener 99 


Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 


Grangers  Lime  Company 


Sales  Olfices : 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Works : 


West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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The  Farm  Grounds  and  Their 
Possibilities 

Unconsidered  Value. — Were  some¬ 
one  to  offer  you  a  lump  sum  of  money 
for  which  you  would  agree  to  give  up  the 
modern  improvements  installed  in  your 
home,  your  automobile  and  good  roads, 
your  phonograph,  movies  and  kindred 
pleasures,  you  undoubtedly  would  feel 
that  your  tempter  had  best  be  on  his  way 
or  have  a  pretty  generous  bank  roll  along 
with  him.  In  other  words,  these  things 
have  proven  themselves  a  mighty  good 
investment  for  the  farmer,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  them  much  of  the  old-time 
drudgery  of  the  farm  has  been  banished. 
And  yet  on  many  of  these  very  same 
farms  a  condition  exists  today  as  re¬ 
gards  the  outside  appearance  of  the 
grounds  which  only  awaits  a  little  change 
in  order  to  make  them  an  investment  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than  those  above. 

Pimple  Means  of  Beautifying. — 
Beautifying  the  home  grounds  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  money,  as  so  many 
think.  The  arrangement  and  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand  so  as  to  receive  from  it 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  is  far  more 
necessary.  For  instance,  a  more  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  the  lawn  mower,  a  more  care¬ 
ful  disposition  of  farm  machinery  when 
not  in  use,  and  a  neat  appearance  around 
the  entire  grounds  will  all  do  much  to 
offset  present  conditions. 

Beauty  at  Small  Cost. — How  often 
we  see  by  the  roadside  a  small,  modest 
little  farmhouse  nestling  snugly  among  a 
few  well-plaeed  trees,  an  unbroken  stretch 
of  lawn  in  front,  with  possibly  a  group 
of  shrubs  around  the  home,  and  an¬ 
other  for  use  in  screening  off  some  ob¬ 
jectionable  object,  above  all  a  general 
neat  appearance  to  the  grounds  as  a 
whole.  Were  you  to  investigate  as  to 
the  cost  of  accomplishing  such  results 
you  would  probably  find  that  it  amounted 
only  to  the  time  necessary  for  thd  clean¬ 
ing  up  and  possibly  transplanting  a  few 
shrubs  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
many  such  cases  the  planting  material 
has  come  from  the  very  farm  itself. 

Native  Material. — It  is  not  ordinar¬ 
ily  realized  by  the  farmer  that  many  of 
the  more  desirable  shrubs  and  trees  are 
actually  growing  on  his  own  premises, 
such  as  the  white  and  pink  flowering 
dogwoods,  unexcelled  for  their  Spring 
blossoms  and  charming  Fall  effects  of 
foliage  and  fruits;  the  native  pink  and 
white  honeysuckles  or  Azeleas,  considered 
gems  amongst  all  plants ;  the  black  al¬ 
ders,  elders,  sumac,  sheepberry  and  way¬ 
faring  tree,  the  high  and  low-bush  huckle¬ 
berry  and  the  native  barberry,  not  to 
mention  the  ever  wonderful  mountain 
laurel  and  bayberry  so  prevalent  through¬ 
out  many  of  our  Eastern  States  ;  surely  a 
collection  of  plants  hard  to  equal  any¬ 
where.  By  transplanting  these  in  the 
early  Spring  or  late  Fall,  care  being 
taken  to  secure  as  much  of  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  as  possible,  and  with  the  removal  of 
at  least  one-third  of  the  tops,  excellent 
results  can  he  had.  Plus  the  saving  in 
the  cost  of  these  plants,  the  very  fact  of 
having  found  them  on  your  own  premises 
will  add  much  to  your  later  enjoyment  of 
them. 

House  and  Grounds. — It  is.  however, 
ns  important  to  consider  the  arrangement 
of  the  planting  material  with  its  relation 
to  the  grounds  as  it  is  in  selecting  it. 
On  the  average  farm  grounds  where  the 
house  stands  60  to  150  ft.  back  from  the 
roadside,  two  or  three  well-selected  trees 
can  be  located  along  the  highway,  not 
closer  than  40  ft.  apart.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  it  is  generally  best  to 
locate  the  remainder  of  the  trees  to  the 
side  and  rear  of  the  house.  The  size  to 
which  the  trees  will  ultimately  reach 
should  also  be  considered,  for  if  not,  a  de¬ 
sirable  view  may  be  screened  off,  or  too 
much  shade  may  result.  Only  strong, 
hardy  and  thrifty  varieties  should  he  se¬ 
lected,  such  as  the  Norway  and  sugar 
maple,  American  elm,  white  and  green 
ash.  pin,  scarlet  and  red  oak.  European 
linden.  American  linden,  Oriental  plane 
or  buttonball.  Soft-wooded  trees,  sueli 
as  the  Carolina  poplar,  hackberry,  and 
soft  maples  should  he  avoided. 

Walks  and  Drives.- — In  the  general 
ground  arrangement  the  walks  and  drives 
should  he  given  some  consideration.  Avoid 
straight  lines  wherever  possible,  although 
if  the  drive  or  walk  may  serve  its  pur¬ 
pose  best  by  an  easy  and  graceful  curve, 
so  much  the  better.  When,  however,  no 
logical  reason  presents  itself  for  the  curv¬ 
ing.  it  is  often  possible  so  to  plant  a 
tree  or  group  of  shrubs  in  the  break  of 
the  curve  as  to  make  it  appear  entirely 
reasonable. 

Desirable  Shrubs. — In  planting  the 
shrubs  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  dotted 
appearance  of  individual  plants  over  the 
entire  lawn.  These,  plus  the  round  gera¬ 
nium  and  Canna  beds  in  the  center,  do 
much  to  make  your  grounds  appear  much 
smaller  than  they  actually  are.  By  group¬ 
ing  the  smaller-growing  varieties,  such  us 
the  Japanese  barberry,  Hegel's  privet. 
Japanese  Spiraea,  Spiraea  Anthony  Wa- 
terer.  the  dwarf  Deutzia  T.emoinei  and 
Gracilis,  Weigelas  and  Stephanandras 
aloug  the  foundation  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  using  the  taller-growing  plants,  such 
as  golden  bell.  Spiraea  Van  Houttei.  brid¬ 
al  wreath,  lilacs,  bush  honeysuckles,  way¬ 
faring  tree,  sheepberry,  snowball  and  su¬ 
mac  for  screening  off  objectionable  views 
and  as  a  border  planting  along  the  side 
boundaries  of  the  lawn  area,  a  gr<mt  im¬ 
provement  will  soon  he  noted.  >  For  the 
shady  nook  around  the  north  side  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  G82) 
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End  the  Pests  with  Glidden  Spray 
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The  more  effectively  you  kill  them  off 
this  year  the  fewer  you’ll  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  next  year.  The  difference  in 
result  is  ten  times  the  difference  in  cost. 
Glidden  spray  experts  know  the  require¬ 
ments  and  Glidden  chemists  and  makers 
know  how  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  result  is  the  following  line  of 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides  —  Glidden 
Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Glidden 
Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium, 
Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordo- 
Arsenate,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Lime 
Sulphur  and  Glidden  Paris  Green. 

Everywhere  on  Everything 

Wherever  there  is  need  for  painting  materials 
of  any  kind  Glidden  Paints,  Varnishes  and  other 
kindred  products  will  be  found  in  satisfactory 
service.  Everywhere  on  Everything  expresses 
the  extent  of  Glidden  usefulness  about  the  farm 
— no  matter  what  you  have  to  protect,  farm 
buildings,  implements  or  trees,  depend  upon 
this  name  for  results. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

National  Headquarters,  Cleveland,  Ohio  .  Stocks  in  Pincipal  Cities 

Factories:  Cleveland  Chicago  San  Francisco  Reading  New  Orleans  Sr.  Louis 

Brooklyn  St.  Paul  Toronto 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago  .Kansas  City  Detroit  Boston  Scranton 
Evansville  Birmingham  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Atlanta 
Dallas  Des  Moines  Montreal  Winnipeg 

Send  for  our  Spray  Schedule 
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What  “KODAK”  Means 

AS  a  word,  a  trade-name,  Kodak*  is  simply  an 
arbitrary  combination  of  letters.  It  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  any  other  word.  It  was  made  up  from 
the  alphabet,  not  by  lucky  chance,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  diligent  search  for  a  combination  of  letters 
that  would  form  a  short,  crisp,  euphonious  name 
that  would  easily  dwell  in  the  public  mind. 


As  a  trade-mark,  “Kodak” 
indicates  certain  of  the  products 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  as, 
for  instance,  Kodak  Cameras, 
Kodak  Tripods  and  Kodak  Film 
Tanks. 

As  an  institution,  “Kodak” 
stands  for  leadership  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  To  the  world  at  large  it 
is  best  known  for  its  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  photography  for  the  ama¬ 
teur,  for  its  Kodak  and  Brownie 
Cameras ,  for  its  films  and  papers. 
To  the  professional  photog¬ 
rapher,  it  is  known  for  its  pro¬ 
gressive  leadership  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  everything  that  is  used 
in  the  studio.  In  the  cinema 


world  it  is  known  as  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  film  that  made  the 
motion  picture  possible.  To  the 
army  and  navy,  it  is  best  known 
for  its  aerial  cameras  and  aerial 
lenses — the  latter  a  modification 
of  the  Kodak  Anastigmats.  To 
the  scientist,  it  is  known  for  its 
X-Ray  products,  now  so  vital 
in  the  mending  of  men,  and  for 
the  work  of  its  great  Research 
Laboratory. 

In  1888,  when  the  two  “k’s”, 
the  “o”,  the  “d”  and  the  “a” 
were  euphoniously  assembled, 
they  meant  nothing.  To-day 
they  mean  protection  for  you 
in  the  purchase  of  photographic 
goods. 


if  ii  isn’t  an  Eastman ,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


F 


A  nii/IC  FOR  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato 
K  IVI^  etic  &  Poultry  Farms  from  5  to 
3ALt  150  acres,  in  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  M.  H'HEaILEI,  Elmer, fi.  J. 


WE  sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDEVILLE 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


For  Sale-ZYurf  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  for  Sale 


in  Orange  and  Sullivan  Co. 

Chas.  Godfrey,  High  Vlew.N.Y. 


rinll  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Ponltrymen.  Stockmen, 
►  t\  K  Vfl  etc.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  sample* 
■  Ml  Kill  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 
anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE  ' 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRliE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 
WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

old  or  new,  large  or  smsll  libraries  of  books. 
Autograph  Letters,  Stamps,  ate.,  purchased 
for  cash.  Will  call  at  your  residence  and  remove  purchaae  free  of 
charge.  When  writing  please  state  quantity  of  Books. 

Catalogue  of  Book •  Sent  on  Requett 

THE  BOOK  CORNER, 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  28.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scarttered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  Book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure,”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


house  or  beneath  the  large  elms  and 
maples,  the  golden  bell,  mountain  laurel, 
native  honeysuckles,  the  red  and  yellow 
twigged  dogwood  and  the  old-time  favor¬ 
ites.  snowberr.v  and  Indian  currant,  will 
all  do  splendidly. 

Combination  Borders. — Where  the 
border  plantings  are  of  medium  or  large 
extent,  such  plants  as  the  white  and  pink 
flowering  dogwoods,  pink  flowering  crab- 
apple,  witch  hazel,  pink  and  white  haw¬ 
thorns  and  sorrel  tree  are  all  interesting 
and  worth  considering.  If  your  space 
does  not  permit  a  flower  garden,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  both  annuals  and  the  old- 
fashioned  hardy  plants  such  as  Phlox, 
p&'onies,  Iris,  Coreopsis,  etc.,  may  be  de¬ 
lightfully  arranged  as  a  foreground  plant¬ 
ing  to  the  border  planting. 

Winter  Effects. — We  live  on  the 
farm  in  Winter-  as  well  as  Summer,  and 
for  Winter  a  charming  effect  can  be  bad 
by  using  the  red  and  yellow-twigged  dog¬ 
woods,  beautiful  with  their  brightly  col¬ 
ored  barks  and  twigs,  the  smaller  grow¬ 
ing  green-twigged  Kerria,  the  Viburnums 
with  the  reddish  fruits,  Ibota  privet  with 
its  bunches  of  jet  black  fruit,  and  the 
bright  red  berries  of  the  barberry.  Among 
the  evergreens  best  adapted  for  farm  use 
are  the  white  and  Norway  spruce,  white. 
Scotch  and  Austrian  pine,  Douglas  spruce 
and  white  or  Coneolor  firs.  All  of  these 
may  be  used  as  lawn  specimens  and  for 
general  wind-break  plantings. 

Planting  and  Care. — In  the  planting 
of  all  shrubs,  2  ft.  of  good  soil  should  he 
available,  spading  up  the  entire  area  and 
planting  the  smaller-growing  shrubs  from 
3  to  3*4  ft.  apart,  the  larger  ones  from  4 
to  6  ft.,  according  to  the  variety  used. 
Confusion  as  to  the  size  to  purchase  from 
the  nursery  often  results,  due  to  the  many 
sizes  listed  in  the  catalogue.  However, 
for  general  planting,  the  size  of  the 
smaller  growing  shrubs  should  he  from  1 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  while  the  taller  grow¬ 
ing  shrubs  may  be  purchased  in  these 
sizes  or  in  grades  running  up#to  4  to  6 
ft.  For  evergreens,  such  as  the  pines 
and  spruces,  plants  ranging  from  3  to  5 
ft.  will  in  most  cases  give  best  results. 
As  to  the  care  needed  for  the  shrubs  and 
trees,  but  little  is  needed  after  the  first 
season  or  two.  An  annual  pruning  over 
during  the  Winter  season,  cutting  out 
the  old  and  dead  wood  and  a  forking  over 
of  the  soil  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
planting,  is  about  all  that  is  necessary, 
i  This  latter  operation  will  do  much  to 
|  keep  out  the  weeds'  and  to  conserve  the 
moisture  so  important  to  newly  planted 
stock.  Such  work,  however,  is  over  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  opportunity  to 
grow  in  together  in  such* a  way  that  the 
tops  completely  shade  over  the  ground 
area. 

The  Lawn. — The  problem,  'however, 
most  important  for  success  in  your  efforts 
for  attractive  grounds*  is*  to  maintain 
a  good  lawn,  as  the  plants  serve  only  as 
a  framework  for  the  lawn  area.  A  neg¬ 
lected  lawn  may  often  be  improved  by 
the  application  of  a  couple  of  inches  of 
good  loam  early  in  the  -Spring,  rolling  it 
down  to  a  level  surface.  By  sowing 
grass  seed  to  the  amount  of*  about.  1  lb. 
to  every  200  sq.  ft.,  plus  the' grass  which 
will  come  up  through  -the  added  loam,  a 
good  lawn  will  often  result.  A  thorough 
rolling  of  the  lawn  is  also  beneficial  in 
the  early  Spring  after  the  frost  is  gone, 
as  this  will  form  a  direct  contact  between 
the  roots  of  the  grass  and  the  subsoil, 
thus  doing  away  with  much  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  burning. 

Sources  of  Knowledge. — For  you 
who  are  contemplating  building  or  who 
have  recently  built,  many  worth  while 
ideas  are  yours  for  the  asking  from  the 
extension  service  of  your  State  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  By  drawing  up  a  rough 
plan,  showing  the  general  dimensions  of 
your  grounds  and  buildings,  location  of 
all  existing  trees,  with  a  list  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  you  may  have  on  hand,  simply 
needing  to  be  arranged,  they  will  only 
be  too  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  good  reliable  nurseries  are 
also  offering  a  similar  -service.  The  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  673  show  various  examples 
of  effective  planting  around  the  farm 
home.  ROBERT  b.  FAXON. 


More  About  Dasheens 

T  would  remind  H.  G.  Smith  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  (page  584)  that  I  was  not  writ¬ 
ing  of  my  experience  with  dasheens  in 
Mississippi,  but  in  Southeastern  Mary¬ 
land.  I  -can  grow  conns  of  the  Caladium 
esculentum  here  as  large  as  a  grape  fruit, 
but  I  never  got  a  dasheeu  larger  than  a 
culling  Irish  potato.  Now  of  the  two, 
did  Mr.  Smith  ever  eat  one  of  the  f'al- 
adium  conns?  They  leave  the  Caladium 
conns  in  the  ground  all  Winter  in  East¬ 
ern  North  Carolina,  and  they  grow  them 
there  by  the  acre  for  the  Northern  seeds¬ 
men,  and  get  them  nearly  as  large  as  a 
Netted  Gem  cantaloupe.  If  Mr.  Smith 
will  roast  one  he  may  find  it  better  than 
dasheens.  He  is  doubtles  correct,  so  far 
as  the  dasheen  grown  in  Mississippi  is 
concerned.  I  never  got  them  large 
enough  to  test  their  quality  here.  When 
I  got  them  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  they  did  not  state  that  they  would 
be  any  great  success  here,  but  that  they 
had  made  large  crops  in  South  Carolina. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Father  (building'a  henhouse)  :  “Tom¬ 
my.  take  this  new  saw  hack  to  the  shop 
and  tell  him  to  return  the  money.  The 
saw  is  absolutely  blunt.”  Tommy:  “But, 
father,  surely  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Why.  I  sawed  a  brick  in  two  with  it  this 
morning,  and  it  cut  fine !” — Melbourne 
|  Australasian. 


Buy  Now- Save  $25.5# 


$74;5(} 

Brings 
you  this 
handsome 
Cabinet 
Phonograph 
Prepaid 

RISHELL 

PHONOGRAPH 

The  Mirror  of  Tone 

W  *74:!® 


This  Rishell  Phonograph  is  equipped  with 
the  finest  double  spring  worm  gear,  full 
niekle  motor,  12-inch  turntable,  tone  modi¬ 
fier  and  speed  regulator.  It  has  special 
needle  equipment  consisting  of  one  Rishell 
sapphire  ball  point  for  Okeli  or  I'athe  Re¬ 
cords,  one  jewel  point  for  Edison  Records 
and  100  steel  needles  for  Columbia  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Records.  Plays  all  records  perfectly 
and  has  the  sweetest  and  clearest  tone  of 
any  machine.  Made  in  mahogany"  and  quar¬ 
tered  oak.  Height,  43  inches;  width,  18 
inches;  depth,  20  inches. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

After  you  have  received  this  phonograph  and  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial,  if  for  any  reason  you 
do  not  care  to  keep  it  and  you  do  not  think  that 
you  have  received  more  than  your  money's  worth, 
just  pack  it  back  in  the  case  and  express  it  to  ns. 
We  guarantee  to  refund  the  full  amount  that  you 
have  paid. 

This  Offer  Is  Speciat  Now 

and  cannot  be  guaranteed  after  June  1st.  Send 
express  or  postoffice  money  order  and  your  Rishell 
Phonograph  will  be  expressed  to  you.  prepaid,  the 
day  your  order  Is  received.  State  finish  desired. 


COLUMBIA  RECORbS 
M/iiledThe  b/iY  Your 
Order  Is  Received 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we’ll  mail 
you  every  month  our  Monthly  Supplement  of  New 
Columbia  Records— FREE. 

No  more  trouble  getting  records  when  you  order 
by  mail  from  us.  We’ll  mail  you  any  record, 
prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Reference:  Any  Bank  in.  Poughkeepsie 
Address  Dept.  A 

MITCHELL  MUSIC  CO. 


383  Main  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural 
Gypsum -* 


increases  growth  of  alfalfa  and  clover  tip  to  , 
300  or  400  per  cent,  depending  on  the  need  of  the 
Boil  for  sulphur.  Gypsum  supplies  a  combination 
of  sulphate  sulphur  and  calcium  in  the  most 
available  plant  food  form— Calcium  Sulphate. 

High  cost  of  alfalfa  and  clover  seed  makes  the 
application  of  AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM  (Land 
Plaster)  at  the  recommended  rate  of  4(H)  to  600 
pounds  an  acre  a  real  economy.  Gypsum  is  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  barnyard  manure.  It  prevents  escape 
of  ammonia  from  the  manure,  and  and  every  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  used  saves  $2  worth  of  NITROGEN. 

A  Gypsum  Test  Strip  on  Your  Fields 
Will  Prove  Its  Worth  in  Legume  Yields 

Prove  the  value  of  AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM  on 
your  farm.  Co  to  your  local  building  supply  doaler 
and  purchase  enough  Agricultural  Gypsum  to  make 
a  test  strip  on  your  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  legumes 
in  rotation.  The  test  should  prove  conclusively  that 
Agricultural  Gypsum  is  greatly  needed  on  YOUR  soil. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  get  our  free 
book  telling  all  about  the  value  and  nse  of  Gypsum 
as  a  permanent  soil  builder.  Book  free  on  request. 

CVPSUM  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  V,  111  WV.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


(From  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Bulletin  No.  K>>.) 
Illustration  shows  result  of  Gypsum  application  on 
four-year-old  field  of  alfalfa  on  Bernst  Ranch.  Oregon. 
Light  spot  shows  unfertilized  plots;  dark  spot  shows 
luxuriant  growth  where  Gypsum  was  applied. 


Falfa 
sd  Com 

V  Beans  ■  raim  irom  ruesrou  n,™ 

■i  Peas— Canada  Peas— Spring  uriuu. 

off  man’s  Farm  Seeds 

Hoffman’s  1940  Catalog  isfullof  valu¬ 
able  hints.  It  Isfreo,  with  samples,  it 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  '  . 
Landisville,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
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For  Sals— Berry  Craies  container  hfcar  loads  or  less. 

Inquire  prices.  F.  E.  Loomis,  Fust  New  Market, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Brandywine  and  Gandy 

S6  per  1000  ;  5000  9  2  3.50.  Progressive  Everbearing 
91.75  per  100;  910  per  1000.  Satisfaction. guaranteed. 

M  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D„  -  -  9 ALISBURV,  MD. 
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Tanninn  a  Dear  Hide 

How  can  I  successfully  tan  a  fleer  hide, 
so  it  can  be  made  into  gloves?  C  in  it  be 
easily  and  rapidly  done  at  home?  I  would 
like  the  hair  left  on.  MRS.  L.  b. 

Milford,  Pa. 

There  are  numberless  methods  of  thus 
preparing  a  deer  skin,  and  no  one  knows 
which  is  the  best.  The  following  method 
is  one  of  the  best,  but  all  require  elbow- 
grease  and  plenty  of  it  in  manipulation  in 
order  to  produce  a  nice.  soft,  pliable  skin. 

First  soak  the  skin  in  soft  water  until 
it  is  as  soft  and  flexible  as  you  can  get  it. 
This  may  require  two  days,  and  it  may  re¬ 
quire  two  months  ;  it  will  depend  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  dryness 
of  the  skin.  The  warmer  the  water  the 
less  time  will  be  required,  but,  if  the  hair 
is  to  be  retained,  be  careful  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  does  not  reach  100 
degrees,  for,  if  it  goes  above  this  tem¬ 
perature  it  will  produce  certain  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  integument  sur¬ 
rounding  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  which, 
while  not  noticeable  for  a  time,  will 
eventually  cause  them  to  loosen  and  drop 
out.  This  is  true  during  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess,  so  never  allow  the  temperature,  at 
any  time,  to  reach  100  degrees.  Let  it  go 
as  low  as  you  please,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  the  lower  the  temperature  the  longer 
will  be  the  time  required  to  soak  the  skin 
thoroughly.  Daily,  while  soaking,  work, 
pull  and  stretch  the  skin  in  all  directions, 
for  it  is  this  sort  of  manipulation  that 
will  give  it  pliability.  When  thoroughly 
soaked,  wring  the  water  out  of  it,  as  you 
would  wring  a  wet  blanket.  Then  lay  it 
flat,  with  the  flesh  side  up,  and  scrape  it 
with  a  dull  knife,  or  similar  implement, 
until  every  particle  of  fleshy  integument 
is  removed.  There  will  be  places  where 
the  skin  will  be  much  thicker  than  others, 
and  these  should  be  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  uniform 
thickness. 

Now.  dissolve  alum  in  soft  water  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  alum  to  four  .lions 
of  water.  Unless  it  is  an  unusually  large 
skin,  half  this  quantity  will  be  su.-lcient, 
but  these  are  the  most  approved  propor¬ 
tions.  Soak  the  skin  in  this  solution  for 
24  hours,  pulling  and  .stretching  it  fre¬ 
quently  and  taking  care  that  there  are  no 
wrinkles  which  will  interfere  with  the 
uniform  penetration  of  the  liquid.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  or  a  little  later  if  this 
time  is  inconvenient,  wring  the  skin  as 
dry  as  possible,  spread  upon  the  floor  with 
the  flesh  side  up,  and  sprinkle  liberally 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alum  and 
salt.  Fold  together,  roll  tightly  and  lay 
away  for  another  24  hours.  Then  unroll, 
pull  and  stretch  the  skin,  the  more  the 
better:  sprinkle  again  with  the  mixture, 
fold,  roll  and  lay  away.  Do  this  daily  un¬ 
til  the  skin  will  absorb  no  more  of  the 
mixture.  This  should  require  from  a 
week  to  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then  in 
strong  soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry  spread  flat,  work  into  the 
flesh  side  all  the  neat’s-foot  oil  that  the 
skin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  Re¬ 
peat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becomes  dry, 
until  no  more  oil  can  be  worked  into  it. 
This  will  require  from  four  to  six  rub¬ 
bings.  Then  rub  well  with  powdered  chalk 
to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside.  If 
chalk  is  not  at  hand,  common  clay,  baked 
and  pulverized,  or  sawdust,  or  wheat  bran 
will  answer  this  purpose  tolerably  well. 
Lastly,  the  quality  of  the  leather  will  be 
vastly  improved  if  the  hide  is  subjected 
for  24  hours  to  the  smoke  arising  from 
burning  corncobs.  This,  however,  will  im¬ 
part  an  odor  which  may  be  unpleasant 
and  undesirable.  If  so,  the  smoking  may 
be  omitted. 

If  it  is  desired  to  tan  the  skin  without 
the  hair,  bury  the  skin  in  warm,  soft, 
stagnant  mud  for  a  week  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  readily  be  scraped  off.  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip.  Then  remove  it  and  immerse 
the  hide  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases, 
after  the  above  treatments,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed.  c.  o.  o. 


Burbank  Plums  Do  Not  Bear 

I  have  five  Japanese  Burbank  plum 
trees,  perhaps  IS  years  old  or  thereabouts, 
looking  very  healthy,  the  branches  spread¬ 
ing  out  for  20  ft.  or  more.  They  have 
been  in  full  bloom  every  year,  but  never 
hpar  a  crop  of  plums.  The  plums  get  to 
the  size  of  small  peas  and  then  drop  off. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  tie  done  to 
make  them  bear?  If  not.  they  are  not 
Worth  the  ground  they  stand  on,  and  de¬ 
serve  to  be  cut  down.  E.  u.  S. 

Mauorville,  N.  Y. 

Y\  lien  a  plum  tree  fails  to  bring  its 
tiuit  to  maturity  it  is  either  due  to  the 
attacks  of  the  plum  curculio  or  lack  of 
spraying  The  curculio  makes  a  out  in 
the  plum  like  a  new  moon,  not  much  over 
a  quarter  inch  across  the  ends  of  the  cut. 
trough  spraying  with  lead  arsenate 
"ill  help  this,  as  well  as  jarring  tin'  trees 
every  morning  with  a  padded  mallet.  The 
curen  ho  beetles  will  fall  off  and  the  chick - 
cus  will  get  them.  If  tlie  trouble  is  not 
curcuho.  cultivate  and  fertilize  the  trees. 

days  with  self-boiled 
1  ne-su'phur  This  will  give  the  trees 
i  ‘‘  ‘l  Bood  foliage  that  enough  food  will 
itv  lt?sei’ve  to  bring  the  fruit  to  matur- 


II.  F.  BUTTON. 
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Get  the  motor  power 

t)ou  pat)  for 


When  you  pay  for  gas  you  pay  for  power — but 
you  don’t  get  it  if  your  piston  rings  leak. 

McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings,  with  their  exclusive 

two-piece  angle-to*angle  construction,  act  equally  all 
around  the  cylinder  walls.  That’s  why  they  6top  the 
leakage  of  power.  That’s  why  you  should  use  them. 
They  increase  power,  save  fuel  and  decrease  carbon. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  or  model  of  tractor,  truck,  passenger  car  or  engine. 
Your  dealer  has  them  or  can  get  proper  sizes  promptly 
from  his  jobber’s  complete  stock. 

Write  for  this  Booklet ■ 

Which  explains  how  to  get  the  motor 
power  you  pay  for.  Address  Dept.AR 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  io  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay-Norris 
Xovva-ISoop  Piston  Rings  for 
complete  compression — power. 
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The  Harvest  Tells  — 

_  Bigger  Crops -More  Profits 


{ 


A 


WHEN 

YOU  USE 


?ULVERI2eb 

LIMESTONE 


When  the  harvest  is  gathered  your  profits 
are  figured.  The  bigger  and  richer  the  harvest 
the  greater  your  profits. r  You  know  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  using  lime,  but  you  want 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried  lime. 
That’s  Solvay  IDon’tdelay  ordering,  writttoday. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Ca°uoyrsheets  M.  For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Aj)ol/o-Keysto/ie  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  inanufac- 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  work.  The  added  Ke  vs  tone  *^*s^*- 

indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust* resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo-Kkystonk  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  hy  leading  dealers.  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  tor  Hooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings*’  and  “Apollo”  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Buyers 

insist  on 

'  [OWER’S 

BRAND 

l;REFLEX 

tlCKERS 

Rainy  Day  .Wear 

ioax  far  Uf  ROUX  EDGE 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A  J.  Tower  Cq 

BOSTON  MASS. 


Established 

i  as  6 

i\72Q _ 


HIT  Preie 


r’rite  for  new  Paint  Book  showing 
Larkin  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 
in  actual  colors,  also  valuable  painting 
information.  Money-saving  offers  of 
Roofing,  Tools,  etc.,  for  the  farm  and  home. 

You  Get  Factory  Prices 

Larkin  Paints,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 
are  made  exclusively  in  our  own  factories 
Sold  to  you  at  Factory  Prices.  Quality, 
durability  and  satisfaction  _  guaranteed. 

Think  now  about  vour  Spring  painting. 
Write  lor  FREE  PAINT  BOOK  No.  17. 

Larkttt  Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 
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THE  spark  from  a  Columbia  Hot  Shot  is  a  fat,  blue,  hot  ; 
spark — a  flash  of  electric  fire  that  explodes  every  atom  ; 
of  gas  in  the  cylinder.  : 


Connect  a  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Dry  Battery  to  your  tractor  ; 
:  or  stationary  engine  today.  (Any  Columbia  dealer  will  tell  ; 

•  you  the  cellpower  to  use.)  Watch  how  easily  the  engine  ; 
:  starts.  You  get  a  real  explosion.  Note  how  smoothly  the  - 

engine  continues  to  run.  It  has  more  power.  Ignition  is  . 

:  positive.  : 

:  A  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Battery  is  a  single,  solid  unit  of  4  : 

to  15  cellpower.  It  has  no  joints,  no  connections  to  keep  ; 
:  tightened,  and  no  metal  parts  that  rust  or  that  need  to  be  : 

■  kept  in  running  order.  It  is  an  inexpensive,  dependable,  . 

■  powerful,  long  lived  battery.  : 

Electrical,  auto-  supply,  hardware,  and  general  stores  : 
everywhere  —  and  garages  —  sell  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Dry  ; 
:  Batteries.  Insist  on  having  the  genuine  Columbia  Hot  Shot.  : 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

Columbia 

sSeBatteries 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  from  weed  seeds  aud  dead 


exactly  - - 

losses  from  weeds,  you  need  tins  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. ,  70  Main  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

all  varieties;  open  field  crown.  Prompt  shipment. 
200— $1;  500-SI. 75,  postpaid.  By  express,  S2|.thons- 
nnd.  Sweet  potato  plants,  S2.50  thousand.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Special  price  large  lots. 
JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Georgia 

Dfttninnc  50  bushels  left.  Green  Mountains 
5>CC(1  I  OlulOtS  grown  from  certified  treated  seed. 
High  vieldiug  fields  frost  killed.  Three  fifty  per  bushel 
F.  O.  B.  station.  Walter  Miller.  Williamsiown,  N.  Y. 


icon  s  SWEET  CLOVER 


J 
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Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  beet 
substitute.  Fit*  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
m  for  our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know 

■  Good  Seed”  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain- 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0 

”«u-  Lancaster  County  Surecrop  Corn 

dried  and  stored.  Tests  show  <15?,  germination.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Price  reasonable.  A.  H.  KISSER,  Bainbridge.  Pi. 

Strawberry  Plants 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Delaware 
liew-land  grown.  Fresh  dug  direct  from  Nursery  to  you. 
Guaranteed  first-class  and  true  to  name.  Our  big  FREE 
< 'ATALOG  gives  descriptions,  illustrations  and  prices  of 
varieties,  also  complete,  culture  directions,  Write  today. 

Buntings’  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selby ville,  Del. 

CIIP1D  MIDI  EC  give  shade  and  sugar.  For  city  or 
dllUAfl  IlIArLtO  country  planting.  Increase  value 
of  your  property.  10  4-ft.  trees,  B8.SO  ;  100 — $88.t>0. 
Order  at  once.  jiUIUN  FI, ORAL  GARDENS,  Arden,  Delanir* 


s 


COTT’S  SUDAN  GRASS 

Sudan  grass  furnishes  a  wonderfully  large 
amount  of  hay  at  a  small  investment.  We 
now  have  seed  of  extraordinary  quality.  Ask 
for  prices  and  our  Field  Seed  Book. 

G.  M.  Scotl  &  Sons  Co.,  670  Main  Si.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

DllinCD  “Till  |  ||C  Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
DIRLPCn  I  II I I1C  agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrt>6©.  Ohio 

HardWood  Ashes  Chester,  Pa.,  in  ear 

lot'orless.  W .  If.  I,  V.  1  T>  Y.  8  wnrtbmore.  Penn. 


These  Men 

Protect  Your  Planting 

SOME  four  hundred  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  Nurserymen 
have  linked  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  protect  you  in  your  buy¬ 
ing  of  trees  and  plants. 

Whenever  you  buy  nursery  stock, 
look  for  the  TRUSTWORTHY 
trade  mark,  shown  above. 

It  is  used  by  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Nurserymen, and 
gives  you  the  Association's  assurance 
of  satisfaction  back  of  your  fur  chase. 

Membership  in  the  Association  is 
strictly  restricted  to  firms  whose 
methods  and  standards  come  up  to 
the  Association  measure. 

How  the  Association  Vigilance 
Committee  means  your  protection, 
what  the  Association  is,  and  where 
you  can  get  trustworthy  trees  and 
plants,  is  told  in  our  Bookie  t, “Look¬ 
ing  Both  Ways  Before  You  Buy 
Nursery  Stock.”  Free  on  requesc. 


Americaiv 

Association 

Nui-sett 


rymen. 


General  Office*:  PRINCETON,  N.  J, 


I 

ssssal 


300,000  Strawberry  Plants 

Large,  well  rooted  plants,  fresh  dug.  Our  plants 
are  the  beet  grown.  We  only  grow  Sample,  III'.  Bur- 
rill,  Gibaon  and  Bubach.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
S.  .A..  SMITH  &  SON,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


Modern  Coal  Mining. — In  some  of  the 
coal-producing  counties  of  Eastern  Ohio 
the  coal  veins  often  run  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  surface  mining  has  made  its 
appearance  to  quite  an  extent,  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  being  removed  with  steam  shov¬ 
els,  and  then  the  shovel  scoops  out  the 
coal  into  the  cars  direct,  and  that  without 
fear  of  a  miners’  strike.  Of  course,  this 
upheaval  is  supposed  to  make  the  land 
worthless  ever  after,  but  it  may  be  that 
these  volcanic  (?)  lands  may  be  turned  to 
profitable  use  as  fruit  lands,  first  being 
leveled  down  to  a  somewhat  even  surface. 
Now  it  seems  possible  to  use  these  dug- 
over  lands  for  fruit  farms,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  mixing  up  has  not  actually 
destroyed  any  soil  fertility,  and  the 
loosening  up  has  made  root  growth  more 
free,  and  promotes  growth,  so  that  what 
at  the  start  prophesied  such  dire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  soil  may  yet  become  an  advantage 
and  make  these  farms  productive  to  aver¬ 
age  conditions. 

Rural  Unrest. — There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Northern 
Ohio  is  participating  in  the  “rural  uu- 
rest”  that  seems  so  general  everywhere. 
Auction  sales  are  just  common  events 
now.  Sales  bills  are  displayed  from  every 
vantage  point,  and  stores  and  shops  are 
simply  festooned  with  them,  and  about 
every  bill  announces  the  sale  in  entirety 
of  all  farm  stock,  implements  and  chat¬ 
ties  without  reserve,  on  account  of  re¬ 
moval  elsewhere,  sale  of  farm  or  engaging 
in  other  business.  Every  day  there  are 
few  or  many  passing  trucks  or  farm 
wagons  loaded  with,  household  goods 
headed  cityward  or  city  people  moving 
out  into  the  country,  where  farmers  are 
getting  fabulously  rich ;  and  other  trucks 
move  such  people  back  to  the  city.  Farms 
are  being  rapidly  sold,  and  as  rapidly  re¬ 
offered  for  sale  to  new  “suckers,”  who 
frequently  bite.  Three  farms  in  sight  of 
the  writer’s  have  changed  owners  three 
times  in  the  past  year — rich  picking  each 
time  for  the  land  agents.  Theirs  is  a 
kind  of  farming  that  has  no  outgoes!  But 
this  selling  of  entire  dairies  and  their 
dispersal  is  the  serious  thing  to  which 
should  be  added  the  private  sales  of  a 
few  cows  here  and  there,  this  last  because 
the  dairymen  are  “contracting”  their  bus¬ 
iness  because  of  lack  of  help  and  increas¬ 
ing  expenses,  so  that  a  ton  of  milk  will 
not  buy  a  ton  of  feed.  They  are  .going 
to  do  “just  what  they  can,”  for  the  help 
cannot  be  had. 

A  Project  Yet  in  Tart  in  the  Air. — 
'Flic  question  of  getting  the  producers  of 
|  Northern  Ohio  a  little  nearer  the  con- 
sinner  aud  cutting  out  not  a  few  middle¬ 
men,  aud  the  expensive  and'  ever-delaying 
railway  haul  and  its  expensive  loading 
and  yet  greater  terminal  charges,  Sevan s 
now  to  be  under  discussion.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  instituting  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  auto  trucks,  and  putting 
them  into  the  produce  collecting  business, 
so  assigning  territory  that  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  Northeastern  Ohio  will  be  cov¬ 
ered,  and  taking  this  produce  at  the  door 
and  delivering  without  breaking  bulk,  to 
retailers  of  the  city.  Nothern  Ohio  has 
quite  500  miles  of  paved  roads  radiating 
out  of  the  city,  each  for  50  or  more  miles, 
reaching  Akron,  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh, 
Canton  and  a  score  of  smaller  towns, 
and  nearly  everyone  of  these  roads  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  best  producing  sections 
of  the  Reserve.  This  the  milkmen  have 
been  doing  for  two  years,  and  thousands 
of  cans  of  milk  go  into  the  city  every 
day,  and  last  Fall  a  great  start  was  made 
by  the  hucksters  collecting  all  sorts  of 
farm  produce,  paying  for  it  the  morning’s 
market  quotations  in  the  Plain  Dealer.  So 
lively  was  the  trade  that  autos  in  some 
cases  were  driven  into  the  potato  fields, 
where  the  diggers  loaded  their  crops  di¬ 
rect  in  the  autos.  Today  (March  16) 
scores  of  trucks  are  passing  loaded  to 
capacity  with  every  sort  of  produce,  no¬ 
tably  potatoes  at  the  pit  at  $2.75  per  bu., 
together  with  loads  of  live  stock  of  all 
sorts,  from  beeves  to  veals,  and  fowls, 
and.  last  trucks  of  hay  all  going  cityward, 
and  at  prices  that  give  the  farmer  an 
independence  of  the  speculator  never  be¬ 
fore  known. 

The  Everlasting  Milk  Question. — 
This  is  always  to  the  fore,  and  never 


settled,  and  may  not  be  very  soon ;  but 
in  Northern  Ohio  it  is  not  prominent 
just  now,  but  is  likely  to  be  resurrected 
again  if  any  more  farmers  are  to  be 
jailed  for  refusing  to  take  such  prices  as 
were  offered.  The  fleets  of  trucks  carry¬ 
ing  thousands  of  cans  of  milk  to  the  city 
here  economized  the  labor  part  of  the 
business,  and  cheaper  transportation  has 
made  milk  cheaper  on  arrival,  hut  the 
consumer  has  not  been  benefited — rather 
the  saving  has  been  added  to  his  quart 
of  milk.  The  “increased  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion”  is  always  held  up  to  him,  and 
charged  up  to  the  farmer.  Much  has 
been  talked  about  better  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  notably  that  of  delivery  to  the 
consumer  at  the  grocery  milk  depot,  but 
I  hear  little  lately  about  this  plan  of 
grocery  distribution,  which  has  not  come 
up  to  expectation — and  has  been  nearly, 
or  quite,  abandoned.  However,  it  may 
have  worked  out  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Sup¬ 
plying  the  grocers  and  other  places  with 
the  small  amounts  of  milk  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  house  delivery  in  expense.  The 
grocer  was  not  sure  of  the  demand  being 
equal  to  his  supply,  and,  together  with 
the  small  profits  and  possible  oversupply, 
did  not  appeal  to  him  as  a  good  business 
venture.  To  zone  the  city  and  appoint 
one  dealer  to  supply  that  zone  and  cut 
out  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  unnecessary 
travel  to  deliver  was  not  favored  by  the 
consumer  who  had  preference  and  choice 
as  to  the  dealer  who  served  them.  Terms 
made  with  the  great  wholesale  milk  deal¬ 
ers,  who  are  distributers  as  well,  and 
municipal  control  had  few  advocates. 
After  seeing  the  governmental  control  of 
the  railways  and  the  sugar  trust,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  city  milk  business  of  Cleveland 
will  continue  to  he  managed  as  heretofore 
by  two  or  three  large  concerns  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  600  or  so  little  dealers.  The 
everlasting  question  of  supply  and  con¬ 
trol  and  price  to  the  consumer  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  the  plight  of  the  farmer  will 
continue  to  go  on  “unwept  aud  unsung.” 

J.  G. 


Many  Farmers  to  Cut  Expenses 

Many  farmers  in  this  section  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  cut  down  expenses,  even  at  the 
cost  of  lowering  production.  Having  a 
small  acreage  myself,  partly  in  fruit.  I 
shall  plant  only  what  cau  he  handled 
alone,  and  if  I  cannot  balance  up  with  a 
reasonable  living  wage,  will  then  work 
some  for  my  neighbors  at  a  reasonable 
fee  per  day.  IV e  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  produce  for  others  to  live  in  luxury 
while  we  ourselves  labor  and  plan  and 
buy  without  receiving  living  wages.  We 
can  raise  enough  for  our  own  consump¬ 
tion.  and  then  go  out  to  work  for  a  little 
extra  money,  if  nothing  more  than  to  buy 
a  few  clothes  and  other  necessities  of 
life  which  the  farm  will  not  grow  or  pro¬ 
duce.  We  will  look  after  some  others 
also,  feed  them  and  their  children  and 
sick  ones,  but  the  capitalists,  laborites 
and  Bolshevists  must  starve  it  out,  if 
they  would  rather  strike  than  to  work 
more  than  six  or  eight!  hours  a  day. 
Much  eoru  is  still  in  the  field  unhusked, 
labor  heiug  too  scarce  last  Fall  to  get  the 
work  done  before  freezing  and  snow. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.v. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association, 
demonstration  field  meeting,  White  Horse, 
N.  J..  April  10. 

Foresters’  Week,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
April  12-19. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association.  Chicago.  111.. 
Wednesday,  .Tune  9.  The  second  annual 
national  sale  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  same  on  Thursday,  June  10. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  Pa..  June  28. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Hornell  Fair.  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  7  —  ITolsteins.  Minnesota  Hoi 
stein  Breeders’  annual  sale,  Savage, 
Minn. 

Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  sale, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  20. 

April  20-21  —  Holsteins.  Wisconsin 
State  Breeders’  sale  at  Milwaukee.  F. 
II.  Everson,  manager,  Lake  Mills. 

April  22— Holsteins.  Southern  Hol¬ 
stein  -  Friesian  Breeders’  Association, 
Quality  sale,  Richmond,  Va. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  H.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer.  Mass.,  sales  manager. 

June  10- — Aryshires.  Second  national 
Ayrshire  sale.  Chicago,  Ill..  Arthur  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  treasurer. 
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trade  mark 


The  Goodrich  Adjustment  Basi>. 
Silvertown  Cords,  6000  Miles 
Fabric  Tir_s,  6000  Miles 


Why  50,000  Dealers 
Sell  Goodrich  Tires 


“ The  other  day  I  signed  up  your,  or  should 
I  say  'our1 1920  agreement ,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  you  would  be  interested  in  my 
reason  for  arranging  to  handle  Goodrich  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  last  year. 

"It  is  this:  I  was  recently  asked  why  I  handled 
Goodrich  tires  practically  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  and  my  answer  was; 

"Because  I  have  not  had  a  Goodrich  tire  come 
back,  and  because  I  believe  they  are  the  best 
proposition  on  the  market  today.’ 1 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Dennis. 
3083  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.” 


IT  IS  THIS  FAITH  in  Goodrich  Tires, 
Goodrich  methods,  and  Goodrich  help,  that 
La?  caused  more  than  50,000  dealers  to  feature 
Goodrich  Tires. 

John  E.  Dennis  says,  “/  ha  ve  not  had  a  Good¬ 
rich  Tire  come  back.” 

If  a  tire  had  come  back,  he  knew  from  Good¬ 
rich’s  clear  statement  of  certified  service  that  his 
customer  had  full  protection  in  the  Definite 
Adjustment  Basis — 8000  miles  for  Silvertown 
Cords  and  6000  miles  for  Fabric  Tires. 

The  nationwide  demand  for  Goodrich  Tires  is 
proof  positive  of  the  soundness  and  fairness  of 
the  Goodrich  merchandising  policy. 

Bet  more  important,  the  economic  right  of  this 
policy,  and  the  outspoken,  open-handed  declara¬ 
tion  of  it,  have  put  the  purchase  of  a  tire  on  a 
firmer  foundation  for  dealer  and  user. 


Goodrich 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


The  State  Competes  with  Farmers 

Some  of  our  best  farm  help,  who  have 
saved  up  enough  to  buy  homes  iu  the  vil¬ 
lage,  only  work  by  the  day  from  April  to 
December,  for  during  that  time  they  make 
enough  so  that  the  other  four  or  live 
months  they  can  live  without  doing  any¬ 
thing.  One  of  these  who  has  worked  for 
me  for  12  years  came  to  me  the  other  day 
and  asked  to  be  released  from  his  contract 
for  the  coming  year,  saying  that  the  State 
had  offered  him  a  job  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  at  nearly  double  the 
highest  farm  wages,  and  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  at  that.  Three  others  of  these 
day  men  were  hired  away  from  their  em¬ 
ployers.  Of  course,  the  affair  is  irreme¬ 
diable,  as  we  would  all  have  to  build 
houses  for  their  substitutes.  Our  crops 
have  been  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  with 
corn  a  specialty.  Our  plan  now  is  to  raise 
nothing  except  for  our  own  use;;  mow  the 
grass  and  let  it  lie,  and  try  to  make 
enough  out  of  the  fruit  just  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  One  near  neighbor  with  fair¬ 
sized  orchard  and  dairy  and  large  poul¬ 
try  plant  has  had  no  help  for  three  years. 
He  says  he  intends  to  get  a  job  in  town 
and  sell  his  apples  on.  the  trees  for  what 
they  will  bring.  When  these  Government 
employes  go  past  at  four  o’clock  on  their 
way  home,  while  farm  help  is  still  labor¬ 
ing  hard  afield,  they  are  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dissatisfied  and  less  efficient. 
Some  city  prophets  and  statisticians  have 
made  the  statement  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  very  highest  point  in  the 
H.  C.  L.,  but  if  I  can  read  the  signs  aright 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it.  hasn’t,  even 
commenced  yet,  so  far  as  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  is  concerned.  M. 


Prohibition  and  Farm  Labor 

A  reporter  in  Monmouth  County.  X.  J., 
advances  the  novel  proposition  that  pro¬ 
hibition  has  made  the  labor  situation 
worse  than  ever.  Formerly  many  farm 
laborers  would  work  until  they  had 
earned  a  little  money,  and  then  go  on  a 
spree.  After  that  was  over  they  would 


come  back  and  work  awhile  longer.  We 
have  certainly  had  that  same  experience 
in  our  own  neighborhood.  Now,  it  is 
said,  these  men,  unable  to  obtain  liquor 
at  any  normal  price,  save  their  money 
and,  with  no  real  ambition  to  work,  are 
not  anxious  to  hire  out  while  they  have 
cash.  That  is  a  new  one  to  us.  Our 
correspondent.  Trucker,  Jr.,  of  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  gives  this  comment: 

“I  am  interested  in  the  Monmouth 
County  farmers’  view  of  labor  shortage 
being  due  to  prohibition.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  little  something  in  it.  Several  farm¬ 
ers  down  here  have  told  me  there  are  no 
men  to  be  had  from  the  farm  employment 
offices  in  Philadelphia  this  year.  For¬ 
merly  men  would  get  drunk,  get  fired 
from  their  city  job.  then  go  to  a  farm 
office  and  hire  out  for  a  month  or  so  on 
the  farm.  Other  men  would  work  on 
farms  the  year  around,  but  usually 
changed  places  every  two  weeks  or  a 
month,  getting  a'  good  drunk  in  between 
jobs.  Now  these  men  remain  sober  and 
hold  their  jobs,  whether  city  or  farm. 
For  farmers  to  complain  of  this  is  the 
height  of  folly.  Those  “bums”  formerly 
secured  from  the  offices  brought  disease 
and  vermin  to  the  farm  home,  and  did 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  disgust  the  housewife  and  the  farm 
boys  with  farm  life.  1  for  one  hope  that 
class  of  farm  labor  is  gone  for  good,  and 
it  will  benefit  country  living.” 


fc.vcij  i'mpty  Cars  Held  Up 

•  Farmers  about  here  are  considerably 
worried  over  the  railroad  situation.  Me 
cannot  get  cars  for  our  hay.  Dealers 
who  would  average  five  to  10  or  more 
cars  a  week  are  getting  about  two  cars 
a  month.  I  know  people  who  pressed  50 
tons  last  December  who  have  been  able 
to  move  only  one  carload  during  the  past 
Winter.  Our  Montgomery  County  Co¬ 
operative  Hay  and  Produce  Association 
has  over  100  cars  of  hay  waiting  to  be 
shipped,  but  has  been  able  to  ship  only 
a  fraction  of  its  offerings  all  "Winter. 


Buyers  come  her  to  buy  hay,  find  they 
can’t  ship,  and  go  home.  As  you  know, 
hay  is  a  high  price ;  also  it  was  a  fairly 
large  crop  last  year.  What  will  be  the 
price  of  it  one  month  after  the  roads  do 
give  us  cars  if  this  happens  before  Sum¬ 
mer.  no  one  can  now  tell.  Enormous 
quantities  of  liav  will  reach  the  market 
and  the  price  will  probably  be  affected 
by  the  supply. 

The  statement  of  Prof.  Warren  of  Cor¬ 
nell  relative  to  the  substantial  decrease 
of  farm  labor  in  New'  York  State  is  fully 
upheld  in  this  county.  I  have  witnessed 
a  great  number  of  auctions  this  Spring, 
1  have  seen  the  advertisements  of  seven 
during  the  past  week.  In  addition  the 
size  of  families  is  being  decreased,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  is  one  hired  man  now 
where  there  used  to  be  five  three  years 
ago  in  the  same  area.  Our  district  school 
has  just  started  a  15-minute  period  de¬ 
voted  to  current  events,  etc.  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y..  the  Outlook  and  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  supplied 
for  this  period.  D.  B.  D. 


Education  Through  Labor 

“If  anyone  can  show  me  a  worse  job 
than  running  a  Winter  dairy  under  such 
conditions  as  have  prevailed  the  past 
Winter  I  should  like  to  be  shown — but  I 
don’t  want  to  tackle  the  job.  Iu  the  first 
place,  help  is  practically  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  little  farm  help  that  there  is 
to  be  had  is  not  of  the  class  that  one 
must  have  to  produce  Winter  milk.  Last 
Fall  I  turned  the  herd  over  to  the  State 
and  federal  authorities,  and  they  weeded 
out  11  head.  (But  three  of  these  were 
found  to  be  sound  on  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination).  This  somewhat  cut  down  the 
work  and  helped  to  reduce  the  surplus 
of  milk.  But  I  had  40  head  of  cattle, 
five  horses  and  t  flock  of  chickens  left. 
I  took  care  of  these  as  well  as  I  could, 
milking  with  a  machine,  until  one  night 
the  grip  came  along  and  anchored  me  in 
bed.  After  much  telephoning  my  wife 
got  two  neighbors  to  come,  and  I  in¬ 
structed  them  as  well  as  I  could  as  to 
the  feeding  of  the  stock.  These  men  had 
all  the  work  they  could  handily  manage 
without  mine,  so  after  three  days,  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  to'  the  barn,  I  was 
left  with  the  whole  thing  again.  If  some 


of  these  city  fellow's  who  are  clamoring 
for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay  could 
have  stepped  into  my  boots,  being  so 
weak  that  they  could  hardly  walk,  and 
undertaken  the  care  of  nearly  50  head  of 
stock,  I  think  they  would  understand 
more  about  the  situation.”  reader. 


Farmer  or  Carpenter 

I  have  practically  decided  what  to  do, 
but  would  like  to  hear  your  side  of  it. 
I  have  been  working  my  father’s  run-out 
farm  for  four  or  five  years,  and  am  of 
course  just  starting  to  bring  it  back 
where  it  should  be.  Last  Summer  I 
bought  a  truck  and  ran  into  town  (a 
very  good  market)  with  my  produce, 
thereby  making  a  very  good  thing  out 
of  it,  and  getting  every  cent  there  was 
in  it.  Just  subtracting  what  I  put  in 
from  what  I  paid  out  I  cleared  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $100  per  month  for  seven  months. 
This  counted  all  gasoline  bought,  etc., 
and  everything  I  sold.  Of  course  this 
didn’t  count  depreciation  and  interest  on 
the  money  invested.  This  Winter  I  have 
been  at  work  carpentering  in  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  2 y<i  miles  away;  have  been  earning 
70  cents  per  hour,  all  Winter,  or  nearly 
$40  per  week.  This  Summer  I  can  get 
80  cents  per  hour,  with  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  off,  which  is  about  $42  per  week. 
Which  way  will  I  come  out  best  in  the 
end,  working  my  farm  or  carpentering 
this  Summer?  Of  course  if  I  work  in 
the  village  I  can’t  farm  very  much,  al¬ 
though  1  have  two  brothers  15  years  old. 
If  I  farm  it  I  can’t  earn  the  cash.  One 
man  told  me  “Get  the  money  while  it 
is  here.”  This  territory  or  town  is  boom¬ 
ing  just  at  present  along  the  industry 
line.  State  road,  mills,  bridges,  water 
works  and  a  power  house  being  built.  Of 
course  you  haven’t  got  the  personal  side 
of  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  write. 

Maine.  H.  A.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  man  is  justified  in  giv¬ 
ing  direct  advice  in  any  such  case  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  the  personal  side  of  it. 
There  are  two  good  arguments  to  be 
made.  Several  such  cases  have  been  put 
up  to  us.  In  the  majority  of  them  the 
decision  has  been  to  take  the  town  job 
and  keep  the  farm  going  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  object  is  to  get  all  the  cash 
possible,  and  save  it  for  farming  capital 


You  can't 
scare  bugs  to 
death 

but  you  can  reduce  their 
ravages  to  a  minimum  by 
the  use  of 

i  ^  7 | — 1  Guaranteed 

DLVvJL  Insecticides 

Paris  Green  —  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Fungicide) 
Calcium  Arsenate — Arsenate  of  Lead 


These  insecticides  are  guaranteed 
strictly  pure  and  full  strength. 
Made  to  conform  with  U.  S. 
Government  standards.  Deadly 
effective. 

Why  take  chances  with  unknown 
brands  when  you  can  use  Devoe 
and  be  absolutely  sure. 

Don’t  fail  to  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Devoe 
Spray  Calendar  and  the  four  valuable  book¬ 
lets  covering  the  above  insecticides.  Or, 
write  to  our  New  York  Office,  101  lulton 
St.  and  we’  11  send  them  to  you  free  of  charge. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

Houston  ‘  New  Orleans  Boston  Buffalo 


STANDARD  INSECTICIDES 


ORIGINAL  PATENTED  PIPELESS  FURNACE 
■with-  the  Iliermo-Seal  INNER.  LINING 


Comforting  Heat  in  Every  Room - — 

Not  Just  in  One  Spot — But  the  Home 
Filled  with  Pervading  Warmth 

WITH  the  Homer  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace  you’ll  notice  a  sense  of 
genial,  comforting  warmth  all 
over  the  house. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Homer  keeps  the  air  in  constant  circu¬ 
lation.  The  cold  air  is  drawn  down 
through  the  outer  compartment  of  the 
combination  register,  is  heated  by  the 
furnace  and  then  rises  and  circulates 
all  through  the  house. 

The  warmth  is  pervading — encom¬ 
passing — because  the  air  is  warmed — 
and  so  you  will  not  have  cold  corners. 

The  Homer  burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Its  extra  large  fire  pot  is  made  of  heat- 
resisting  Strokel  Iron.  The  fire  pot  is 
so  heavily  made  that  it  will  last  as  long 
as  the  furnace  itself. 

The  drawing  in  the  circle  shows  the 
warm  air  rising  in  the  inner  passage. 

The  Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining  is 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  thick  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  and  in  between  a  heavy 
layer  of  asbestos. 

The  Homer  Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining  is  a  wonderful  heat  and  fuel  saver 
It  keeps  the  heat  from  being  wasted  by  surface  radiation.  The  outside  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  kept  cool — and  it  is  safe  to  store  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment. 

The  Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining  is  an  exclusive  Homer  feature — and  well 
worth  while  as  a  saver  of  fuel  and  heat. 

Talk  to  the  Homer  dealer.  There  is  one  near  you — and  you’ll  find  he’s  a  good 
dealer  too — one  who  knows  furnaces.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you.  Write  us  for  new  1920  Furnace  Book  which  gives  the  com¬ 
plete  Homer  facts. 

Address  120  Clay  Avenue,  Coldwater,  Michigan 


More  Heat 
It  Heats 
It  Ventilates 
It  Satisfies 
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Spraying  Out  Whitewash 

In  regard  to  whitewash  spraying  T  may 
be  able  to  give  a  little  information.  I 
followed  whitewash  spraying  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  years.  I  found  it  to  be 
practical,  doing  the  work  much  better, 
quicker  and  easier  than  could  be  done 
with  the  brush.  I  would  not  advise  it  on 
dwelling  houses,  although  I  have  whitened 
kitchen  ceilings  in  this  way:  it  was  when 
the  room  was  empty  and  the  floor  and 
stove  covered  with  papers.  Even  then 
some  of  the  spray  mist  would  stick  to 
the  walls  and  windows,  and  had  to  be 
wiped  off.  For  cellars,  chicken  houses 
and  barns,  where  spray  drip  was  not  an 
objection,  it  is  the  only  really  good  way 
to  put  on  either  whitewash  or  paint.  For 
oil  paint  they  have  a  special  machine 
that  I  never  tried  to  use. 

With  regard  to  nozzles  or  machines,  I 
have  used  different  kinds  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  The ''secret  is  not  in  the  kind  of 
tools  used  so  much  as  it  is  in  the  manner 
of  handling  the  whitewash  or  cold  water 
paint.  For  spraying  it  is  imperative  that 
the  whitewash  be  well  made,  of  good  con- 
sistency  and  most  carefully  strained.  Any 
dirt  or  unstrained  whitewash  is  fatal  to 
success.  For  my  own  purpose  I  put  the 
whitewash  through  an  80-mesli  brass 
screen.  I  have  also  used  cheesecloth  and 
burlap  as  a  strainer.  If  carefully  used 
it  will  work  fairly  well,  but  is  not  so 
good.  In  any  case  have  a  clean  barrel 
into  which  the  whitewash  is  strained  be¬ 
fore  any  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  spray 
pump.  Thi*  strained  whitewash  should 
be  used  within  an  hour  or  so  after  it  is 
strained,  as  it  is  inclined  to  thicken  by 
standing.  l>o  not  thin  the  whitewash  too 
much;  it  is  of  no  advantage  and  will  not 
make  a  good  job.  Prepare  it  about  the 
same  as  for  brush  work.  I  preferred  it 
a  trifle  heavier.  Immediately  on  finish¬ 
ing  a  job  wash  out  the  hose  and  pump 
by  running  clear  water  through  it. 
While  I  never  did  this  on  moving  from 
one  job  to  another.  I  was  most  careful 
to  clean  the  machine  at  night.  This  is 
even  more  important  when  cold  water 
paint  is  used.  While  there  are  other 
serious  difficulties  one  will  meet  if  much 
work  of  this  kind  is  done,  especially  with 
a  power  sprayer,  still  one  following  these 
directions  carefully  should  be  able  to  do 
a  good  job  of  whitewashing.  For  my 
work  I  made  my  own  nozzles,  as  white¬ 
wash  wears  the  ordinary  nozzle  more 
rapidly  than  does  tree  spraying.  Fse  a 
nozzle  giving  a  solid  rather  than  fan¬ 
shaped  spray,  and  while  spraying  keep 
it  moving  with  a  rather  steady  but  mod¬ 
erate  motion.  if-  bettes. 

Ohio. 


Handling  an  Old  Chicken  Yard 

What  is  the  reason  a  disused  chicken 
yard  will  grow  most  enormous  weeds, 
such  as  lamb's-quartem  or  pigweed,  wild 
mustard,  etc.,  and  absolutely  nothing  else? 
The  ground  is  like  ashes  for  fineness,  and 
when  spaded  is  deep.  I  have  tried  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans,  onions,  beets  and  cucum¬ 
bers.  also  corn,  but  nothing  grows.  I  do 
not  need  the  land,  as  I  have  plenty  of 
garden  room,  but  I  do  not  like  to  grow 
weeds,  nor  vegetables  for  nothing. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  K.  E.  c. 


Of  course,  any  rich  soil  will  gro\ 
“enormous  weeds.”  Some  of  those  weed 
are  perfect  gluttons  for  plant  food.  W 
once  had  an  old  chicken  yard  in  wide] 
the  weeds  grew  head  high.  We  cut  then 
with  a  scythe  and  hauled  loads  of  then 
up  to  the  orchard,  where  they  wer 
dumped  around  the  trees.  This  stuff  wa 
as  good  as  manure.  We  never  saw 
piece  of  ground  which  would  grow  lamb’s 
quarters  and  pigweed  which  could  not  b 
made  to  grow  garden  crop®.  Fsunll; 
such  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  qidte  sou 
and  very  open  and  porous.  A  hear, 
dressing  of  lime  raked  or  harrowed  ii 
after  plowing  will  sweeten  the  soil  am 
make  it  more  compact.  Then  a  gooi 
supply  of  fine  ground  bone  or  acid  phos 
plinte  will  “balance”  the  nitrogen  am 
give  body  and  seed  to  the  plant.  Thus 
who  read  this  will  say  we  have  said  i 
many  times  before.  We  have.  It  is  th 
simplest  story  of  treating  land  that  i 
rich  and  sour.  There  are  many  sour  riel 
men  who  grow  nothing  but  tin*  weeds  o 
health.  Give  them  much  the  same  treat 
meat.  Take  away  their  meat,  make  then 
live  on  cereals  and  fruits,  make  them  suv 
vood  six  hours  a  day,  and  quit  growling 


o 


RED  LINE  round  the  top 


A  Bigger  Rubber 

Boot  Dollar 


You  know  just  about  what  you  should  get 
from  a  pair  of  boots.  You  know  when  you’ve 
got  your  money’s  worth — years  of  experience 
have  taught  you  that. 

We  claim  that  Goodrich  "Hi-Press”  carry 
you  beyond  that  point.  They  give  what  you 
ordinarily  consider  ?*your  money’s  worth”  — 
and  then  keep  going.  They  are  more  than 
one  season  boots.  That’s  why  more  farmers 
are  wearing  them  every  day.  Make  your 
dollar  go  farther  with  Goodrich.  Look  for 
the  Red  Line  ’Round  the  Top.  50,000  dealers. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 


H  I-  PRESS 

Rubber 

Footwear 


DRAW 

h 


Dleivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


PRESS 


^^^40  styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose, 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
20-H  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III, 


Great  Opportunites  in| 
x  Canadas  Maritime  Provinces 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
"1  .many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 
WV  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St„  Syracuse,  N.  i. 

— 5^-  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


World's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


*'Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  tire.  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  al! 
in-between  dealer's 
profits?.  Ask  for  Book 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  SteelGarages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THB  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
*23-473  Eiko  *«-.  Cincinnati.  0. 


STOP 

LEAKS 


Easy  to  apply  as  putty 
—lasting  as  iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  l 
at  hardware  and  general  s  tor  is, 
ti-oz.  30c..  l-lb.  30c.  By  mail  add  3c.. 
for  postage. 

lVrite  for  interesting  booklet  ‘'R"  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  fooneij  -  saving  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MKC  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J  :  :  ;  U.  S.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON  Te5!hn°tld 
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Raising  Canary  Birds 

I  have  mated  a  pair  of  canaries.  Fe¬ 
male  is  sitting  on  four  eggs.  Will  you 
give  advice  about  raising  young  canaries? 

New  Britain,  Conn.  mrs.  d.  j. 

Since  the  inquirer  has  mated  her  birds 
and  the  female  is  now  sitting  on  four 
eggs,  we  will  take  up  the  story  of  what 
to  do  after  that.  The  eggs  ou^ht  to  hatch 
in  14  davs,  this  being  the  usual  period 
of  incubation.  During  this  time  the  fe¬ 
male  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Some  even  recommend  throwing  a  thin 
dark  cloth  over  the  side  of  the  breeding 
cage  nearest  the  window.  Watch  the  male 
and  take  him  away  if  he  troubles  Mrs. 
Canary  too  much.  She  can  be  trusted  to 
scold  him  soundly  if  he  makes  too  much 
noise  to  suit,  her,  though.  Except  for 
the  absolutely  necessary  daily  care,  like 
changing  the  sand  tray  at  least  every 
other  day,  the  giving  of  food,  water  and 
chance  for  bathing,  the  birds  should  be 
left  alone. 

When  the  birds  hatch,  watch  the  father 
carefully  at  first.  Most  males  make 
good  fathers  and  help  feed  and  care  for 
the  baby  birds,  but  some  may  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  injure  the  young.  The  young 
birds  should  stay  in  the  nest  from  three 
to  four  weeks'.  Leave  them  with  the 
parents  as  long  as  they  have  to  be  fed. 
lie  sure  that  each  one  can  and  does  crack 
seed  for  itself  before  you  take  them  away. 
If  the  female  starts  to  prepare  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  brood,  she  may  pull  out  feathers  from 
the  young  mirds.  In  that  case  you  can 
put  the  baby  birds  in  another  cage  and 
hang  it  so  close  to  the  breeding  cage  that 
the  babies  can  be  fed  by  father  and 
mother  through  the  wires.  Don’t  put 
baby  birds  with  older  birds  that  are 
strong  enough  to  fight  them.  Young 
males  will  fight  among  themselves  almost 
constantly  if  left  too  long  in  a  cage  to¬ 
gether.  Baby  birds  taken  out  from  the 
breeding  cage  must  be  watched  very  care¬ 
fully  indeed  at  first.  If  one  of  them  does 
not  feed  itself,  it  must  be  put  back  with 
the  parents  right  off.  Use  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  avoid  vermin,  and  scrupulous  care 
in  food  and  cleanliness.  Most  of  the 
losses  among  baby  canaries  come  after  the 
young  birds  are  put  into  their  own  sep¬ 
arate  cages,  but  there  ought  to  be  no 
trouble  at  this  time. 

Don’t  let  the  mother  bathe  for  three 
or  four  days  after  the  eggs  hatch.  The 
babies  might  get  damp  and  catch  cold  if 
she  did.  The  usual  food  for  canaries  is 
a  supply  of  canary  seed,  a  little  rape  and 
maybe  a  few  hemp  seed.  Canaries  are 
apt  to  be  very  fond  of  hemp,  but  it  is 
too  fattening.  Better  use  it  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  the  well-brought-up  child  gets 
candy.  Lettuce,  chickweed  or  apple  may 
be  put  in  the  cage  occasionally.  A  grower 
of  29  years’  experience  says  a  bit  of  let¬ 
tuce  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar  once 
a  week  will  supply  all  the  green  food  a 
bird  actually  needs.  Yet  a  bird  will  eat 
all  W  can  get.  Too  much  will  cause  in¬ 
testinal  trouble,  but  a  rusty  nail  put  in 
the  drinking  water  for  a  day  or  two  al¬ 
ways  cures  “Sunny  Jim.”  who  is  a  little 
glutton  for  green  food.  Bread  dipped  in 
scalding  milk,  then  cooled,  is  also  a  good 
food.  Moist  foods  should  be  given  in 
special  dishes  or  holders,  and  not  made 
too  wet.  Neither  must  any  more  be  fed 
than  the  birds  will  eat  up  clean.  Other¬ 
wise  it  might  sour  and  cause  no  end  of 
trouble.  Once  a  week  egg  food  may  be 
given.  To  make  this,  chop  fine  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
unsalted  bread  or  cracker  crumbs.  These 
are  the  direction  for  feeding  birds  the 
year  round : 

The  egg  food  can  only  be  used  when 
fresh.  During  the  breeding  season  egg 
food  should  be  given  daily  as  soon  as  the 
birds  are  mated.  While  the  female  is 
sitting,  it  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  days.  After  the  babies  hatch  they 
should  have  only  the  yolk  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  the  first  day.  Then  add  bread 
crumbs  gradually  until,  on  the  third  day, 
they  are  taking  the  ordinary  egg  food. 
The  parents  should  have  the  usual  seed 
supply,  no  matter  what  other  food  you 
give.  When  the  babies  are  four  or  five 
days  old.  begin  giving  bits  of  green  food. 
The  egg  food  must  be  used  until  the 
babies  can  crack  for  themselves  all  the 
canary  seed  they  will  need.  No  one  can 
tell  you  how  much  food  a  young  bird  will 
eat.  Their  appetites  vary  as  much  as 
people’s  do.  Y’ou  can  help  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Canary  in  their  labors  by  feeding  a  few 
cracked  hemp  seeds  once  in  a  while.  Meal 
worms  make  a  toothsome  tidbit,  too.  if 
the  parents  have  a  large  family  to  feed 
or  a  young  bird  does  not  seem  to  be  flour¬ 
ishing.  If  any  baby  seems  especially 
delicate,  you  can  soak  some  rape  seed 
over  night,  then  drain  until  dry.  These 
will  be  easy  for  the  baby  bird  to  crack 
for  himself.  EDNA  s.  KNAPP. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Still  higher  prices  for 
gasoline  are  foreshadowed  in  a  report  on 
tbe  oil  situation  in  the  United  States 
made  public  March  18  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  In  1919  the  number  of  automo¬ 
biles  in  the  United  States  increased  25 
per  cent,  while  the  production  of  gasoline 
increased  but  10  per  cent.  In  10  years 
tbe  number  of  automobiles  increased  1.700 
per  cent,  while  the  amount  of  gasoline 
increased  560  per  cent.  There  were  ap¬ 
proximately  7.500.000  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1.  1920.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  1.500.000  in  1919.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  by  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 


ent  year  there  will  be  between  9.000.000 
and  10.000.000  motor  cars. 

Survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  submarine 
H-l  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  March  18 
aboard  the  motor  ship  Mazatian.  The 
H-l  went  ashore  March  11  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  C  lifornia.  in  Magdalena  Bay. 
The  commanding  officer.  Lieut.  Com. 
James  R.  Webb,  and  three  enlisted  men 
lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  leave  the 
vessel. 

One  nun  is  dead  and  nine  other  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  House 
of  the  Order  of  Mercy  were  burned  or 
otherwise  injured  March  21.  when  fire 
destroved  the  convent.  The  loss  is  $150,- 
000. 

Accused  of  selling  fraudulent  stock. 
Abraham  White.  55  years  old,  who  said 
be  is  a  promoter,  and  who  the  police  say 
cleaned  up  $100,000  several  years  ago 
with  a  capital  consisting  of  a  two-cent 
stamp,  was  arrested  in  New  York  March 
22  on  complaint  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  TTavner, 
who  alleged  that  on  November  11,  1919, 
he  sold  her  worthless  stock,  for  which 
she  paid  $1,800.  He  was  taken  to  police 
headquarters  by  Detective  Higgins  of  the 
District.  Attorney’s  office,  and  was  later 
i*eleased  on  bail. 

Fire,  starting  from  an  explosion,  swept 
over  the  plant  of  the  Constantin  Refining 
Company  at  Tulsa,  Okla..  March  23,  cans-' 
ing  damage  estimated  at  $500,000.  Nearly 
eight  thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  and 
eight  3,000-barrel  tanks  of  refined  oil 
were  destroyed. 

Ratification  of  the  proposed  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  completed  by  the  Washington  Legis¬ 
lature  March  22,  when  the  Senate  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  resolution  ratifying  the 
amendment.  The  resolution  previously 
had  been  passed  by  the  House.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  the  thirty-fifth  State  to  ratify.: 
Only  one  more  State  is  now  necessary  for 
ratification. 

The  open  shop  was  upheld  by  the  full 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston 
March  22,  when  it  ordered  a  permanent 
injunction  to  issue  against  photo  engrav¬ 
ers’  local  and  international  unions,  re¬ 
straining  them  from  interfering  with  the 
business  of  Wright  &  Co.  and  tbe  Folsom 
Engraving  Company.  Refusal  of  the 
companies  to  comply  with  a  union  de¬ 
mand  to  conduct  their  shops  on  a  closed 


basis  had  resulted  in  a  strike  declaration. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  American 
Land  Service  is  now  enrolling  seasonal 
workers  from  the  cities  to  meet  the  acute 
farm-labor  shortage.  Its  investigators 
have  found  that  the  chief  cause  for  the 
influx  of  young  people  to  the  cities  is  the 
lack  of  social  life  in  the  country.  The 
bureau,  which  has  the  support  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  and  other  prominent  men, 
has  already  received  requests  from  farm¬ 
ers  for  8,000  workers  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  periods.  The  workers  will  be 
taken  to  the  country  in  units  and  housed 
in  camps  in  the  center  of  an  agricultural 
community.  They  will  be  taken  to  the 
farms  in  motor  trucks  and  gathered  up 
the  same  way  in  the  evening.  The  office 
and  headquarters  are  in  the  Lexington 
Theater,  571  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Beekeepers’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Edward  C.  Sharp’s  apiary,  near  White 
Horse,  Mercer  County,  N.  .T.,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  10,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  results  of  ample  Winter 
packing.  Colonies  of  bees  which  have 
been  packed  according  to  Government 
specifications  will  be  unpacked  and  exam¬ 
ined.  R.  D,  Barclay.  Riverton,  N.  J., 
is  president  of  the  association. 

The  Eekberg  Company,  manufacturers 
of  milk  flour,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  filed 
an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  at  Utica, 
March  22,  with  nominal  assets  of  $785,- 
000.  Judge  Ray  appointed  George  M. 
Champlin  of  Cortland  receiver,  and  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  continue  the  business 
tinder  bond  for  $250,000. 

A  total  of  17,340,000  tons  of  wild  hay 
was  harvested  in  1919  from  prairie  and 
marsh  lands  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  least  a  few  thousand  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  State.  South  Dakota  led 
with  3.728.000  tons,  with  Nebraska.  Min¬ 
nesota  and  South  Dakota  following,  with 
over  2.000,000  tons  each,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Buyers  from  all  parts  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe  assembled  at  Montreal 
March  22,  at  Canada’s  first  big  fur  auc¬ 
tion  since  the  days  of  the  old  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Skins  valued  at  more 
than  $5,000,000  were  offered.  Thirty 
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buffalo  hides  from  the  Dominion’s  buffalo 
ranch  at  Wainwright,  Alberta,  were  listed 
for  auction.  These  were  accompanied  by 
mounted  buffalo  heads.  Musk  ox  skins 
brought  there  from  arctic  exploration 
trips  and  a  collection  of  silver  fox  pelts 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  also  were  fea¬ 
tured  . 

WASHINGTON.  — The  naval  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  carrying  approximately 
$425,000,000.  passed  the  House  March  23 
without  a  roll  call,  and  now  goes  to  the 
Senate.  It  includes  provisions  aggregat¬ 
ing  $104,000,000  to  carry  on  construction 
of  new  ships  authorized  in  the  1916  three- 
year  program  and  for  an  enlisted  person¬ 
nel  averaging  125.000  in  the  navy  and 
20.000  in  the  Marine  Corps.  There  was 
no  provision  for  new  construction  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  vessels  already  authorized  and 
contracts  for  which  have  been  awarded. 

Permission  has  been  granted  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  file  special  tariffs  in¬ 
creasing  berth  rates  approximately  20 
per  cent.  The  company  is  seeking  an  in¬ 
crease  on  standard  lower  berths  to  a 
minimum  of  $2  and  on  seats  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  cents. 

President  Wilson,  by  an  executive  or¬ 
der.  lifted  all  Government  control  March 
23  over  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  to 
become  effective  on  April  1.  This  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  putting  into  effect  a 
new  wage  scale  for  miners,  estimated  at 
27  per  cent  increase,  and  amounting  to 
$200,000,000.  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike  of  last  Autumn.  It  means,  of 
course,  that  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
will  go  up,  and  that  the  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  the  wage  in¬ 
creases.  In  view  of  the  advance  that  is 
certain  to  come,  President  Wilson  issued 
a  warning  to  coal  operators  against  un¬ 
reasonably  high  prices  that  mean  profiteer¬ 
ing. 


Dishevelled  and  weary,  the  stout  su¬ 
burbanite  sank  gasping  on  a  seat  in  the 
railway  station,  and  glared  at  the  rear 
end  of  a  train  he  had  just  missed.  To 
him  came  the  funny  station  master. 
“Were  you  trying  to  catch  that  train, 
sir?”  he  asked  pompously.  The  panting 
would-be  passenger  eyed  him  balefully  for 
a  second  before  he  hissed  in  reply :  “Oh 
no ;  I  merely  wished  to  chase  it  out  of 
the  station.” — Credit  Lost. 


more  than 
your  claims 
mendations 
concerning 
before  I  purchased. 

Albert  G.  Wade. 

Mr.  Wade  supplies  water  to 
100  head  of  stock. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
I  am  able  to  have  the  rain 
water  from  my  cistern 
both  hot  and  cold  in 
laundry,  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  Also  have 
fresh  water  in  barn, 
poultry  house,  gardens, 
etc.  I  cannot  see  how 
your  system  can  be  im¬ 
proved  upon. 

John  W.  Welch. 


Elma  Center,  N.  Y. 
A  very  strong  feature 
about  your  system  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  getting 
fresh ,  even -tem  pera  tu  red 
water  from  the  well  all 
the  time  and  not  tank  or 
stored  water,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  in¬ 
deed. 

Oliver  Cabana,  Jr. 

Mr.  Cabana  is  the  owner  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke,  the 
great  Holstein  bull. 


id! I  Thought \bu  Wfere 

Milking  More  Cows- 

,  AIRYMAN  after  dairyman  has  told  us  that  when  he  gave 
his  cows  water  the  National  way — pure,  fresh,  even  tern- 
peratured,  right  from  the  depths  of  the  well,  that  his  milk 
yield  increased  from  two  to  ten  pounds  per  cow. 


V 


Some  dairymen  overlook  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  fresh,  not  stored,  water — 
a  'milk  maker  that  costs  almost 
nothing. 

Milk  is  87%  water.  A  cow  needs 
three  pounds  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  milk.  Few  cows  drink 
enough  water  because  all  too  often 
the  water  offered  is  stale,  water 
that  has  been  stored  in  a  metal  or 
wooden  tank  that  soon  becomes 
slimy. 

The  herds  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges,  many  of  the  champions  and 
national  record  holders,  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  the  National  way. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  National  non-storage  water  system.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  today. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION.  328  Belleview  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Pure  fresh  water  is  the  cheapest 
of  feed.  Adds  weight  to  beef  and  in¬ 
creases  the  growth  of  calves  its 
well  as  increasing  the  butter  fat 
yield.  The  National  non-storage 
fresh  water  systems  are  not  expen¬ 
sive.  They  often  increase  the  earn¬ 
ings  $25.00  per  cow,  paying  for  the 
complete  installation  the  first  year. 
They  do  away  with  the  carrying  of 
water.  A  turn  of  the  faucet  brings 
fresh,  not  stored  water,  to  the  barn, 
the  bathroom,  the  bedroom,  the 
kitchen  or  anywhere  you  wish  it, 
and  remember* — your  herd  will  pas 
for  these  comforts  in  increased 
earning  power  the  first  year. 
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Tractor  is  Universal 


dispensable  Results 


No  duplication  by  horses 
A  large  saving  in  labor 


Great  ease  of  operation 


Because 

Because 

Because 


Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  belt  work 

One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor 
and  all  implements 

A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls  of 
tractor  and  implement 


The  principle  of  doing  all  field  oper¬ 
ations  with  one  man  sitting  where  he 
can  watch  his  work  is  correct,  or  farm¬ 
ing  has  always  been  done  backward, 
and  the  operator  v/ould  always  have 
ridden  or  led  his  horses  instead  of 
driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places 
the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where 
the  horses  stood — is  driven  just  like 
horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  im¬ 
plements  just  as  horses  are  hitched. 


Can  back  and  turn  short  Because 

Better  and  faster  work  Because 

Power  used  as  horses  are  used  Because 


A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and 
implements  form  but  one  unit 

Operator  sees  all  his  work — "Foresight  is 
better  than  hind  sight” 

Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with 
operator  behind  the  work 


Utility  Is  Not  Sacrificed  for  Price 


If  desired  you  can  use  the  “drag  behind y 9  or  horse  drawn 
implements  you  now  have  with  the  Moline  Universal 
Tractor,  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 


MOLINE  PLOW 

Atlanta  Oklahoma  City  Baltimore 

New  Orleans  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles 

*^a  ^as  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Stockton  Cal. 


COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  at: 


Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 


Minneapolis 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
IndianapoL. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  had  begun  to  think  Spring  had 
really  come.  The' snow  melted,  the  ice 
on  the  roads  mostly  disappeared,  and  the 
bare  ground  could  be  seen.  Here  and 
there  on  the  lawn  there  came  a  faint  tinge 
of  green.  After  about  two  months  of 
idleness,  the  car  came  out  of  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  and  began  eating  gasoline  once  more. 
One  member  of  the  family  rejoiced  at  that. 
It  was  Brownie,  the  little  sorrel  horse. 
She  was  compelled  to  do  about  all  our 
“running  around”  while  the  roads  were 
bad.  She  is  tired,  and  no  wonder.  Our 
fertilizer  came,  and  we  were  able  to  haul 
it  home  in  the  truck.  Then,  as  we 
thought  Spring  was  near  at  hand.-  there 
came  another  whirling  storm,  _  and  the 
ground  is  once  more  white  with  snow. 
Never  was  there  a  season  like  this  one, 
even  in  the  year  of  the  great,  blizzard. 
In  former  seasons  at  this  time  we  have 
been  plowing  or  preparing  to  seed  oats. 
I  look  for  an  abnormal  Summer — very 
likely  a  season  of  hot,  dry  wij^^  fob 
lowed  by  wet,  soggy  and  sullen  oays. 

*  *  *  *  * 


All  through  this  country  farm  opei-a- 
tions  are  not  only  at  a  standstill,  but  are 
falling  behind.  Many  stalks  are  still  out 
in  the  field.  We  have  a'  great  pile  of 
wood  back  of  the  house,  but  have  been 
unable  to  saw  it  up.  No  manure  has 
been  hauled  out.  Part  of  the  pruning 
has  been  done,  but  there  has  been  no 
chance  to  put  on  the  dormant  spray.  We 
found  something  over  200  fine  apple  trees 
gnawed  bv  the  mice,  and  there  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  things  to  put  us  back.  All 
this,  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  labor, 
will  make  farming  in  our  section  very 
mu  eh  of  a  gamble  this  year.  As  a  rough 
estimate,  I  would  put  the  reduction  of 
food  grown  in  this  section  at  25  per  cent 
at  least.  Poultry-keeping  is  gaining,  and 
there  will  be  more  eggs  and  meat,  but 
there  will  be  a  heavy  falling  off  in  such 
staples  as  rye,  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and 
truck  crops.  Some  of  our  city  friends 
will  sav  I  am  acting  now  as  a  prophet  of 
evil.  There  are  times  when  whoever  tells 
the  truth  will  be  accused  of  quitting  or 
“knocking.”  Those  of  us  who  must  face 
the  actual  farm  situation  know  that  the 
outlook  is  not  bright. 


if  T  -r 

And  yet  it'  ought  to  be.  if  the  world-old 
ruie  of  supply  and  demand  were  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  I  think  we  are  sure  to  have 
hi°li  prices  for  everything  \ye  can  raise 
in°  this  country.  The  nation  faces  a 
shortage  of  food,  and  the  large  Eastern 
cities  are  full  of  money.  People  will  pay 
the  price  for  fine  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
fruit  or  whatever  we  have  to  sell.  Every 
dav  I  see  people  who.  a  few  years  ago. 
figured  the  price  of  cornmeal  mush,  now 
buying  high-priced  cuts  of  meat  or  ex¬ 
pensive  vegetables.  Families  which  for¬ 
merly  bought  low-grade  prunes  now  insist 
on  having  grape  fruit!  There  is  money 
to  buv  and  money  to  burn,  and  those  vbo 
can  produce  the  food  and  get  it  ^ose^up 
to  the  consumer  may  expect  a  golden  liai 
vest  this  vear.  The  trouble  is  that  most 
people  cannot  produce  as  they  would  like- 
because  they  cannot  secure  labor,  and 
hesitate  to  borrow  the  capital  needed  to 
run  a  farm  this  year. 

***** 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
not  work  any  longer,  except  in  some 
special  cases,  where  the  producer  can  get 
right  next  to  the  consumer  For  ex¬ 
ample.  we  shall  run  out  of  hay  before 
June,  and  several  tons  must  be  bought. 
Local  prices  run  close  to  Pei 
Yet  within  106  miles,  or  a  little  more, 
farmers  have  their  barns  stuffed  with 
hay  which  they  are  unable  to  ship.  They 
cannot  obtain  any  ears,  tnougli  empty 
freight  cars  are  to  be  seen  hanging  about 
every  large  station,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  South  is  filled  with  them.  1  hese 
farmers  must  sell  their  hay  in  order  to 
pay  their  bills,  and  thus  obtain  credit  for 
this  season’s  supplies:  but  they  are held 
Up  and  cannot  ship,  while  we  are  held  up 
for  extortionate  prices  when  we  must 
buv.  For  years  now  we  have  been  told 
that  the  increased  use  of  trucks  and  cais 
would  drive  the  horses  out  of  a  *>b-  a“j} 
thus  make  hay  so  cheap  that  it  could 
hardly  be  given  away.  Then  we  were 
told  that,  in  order  to  be  fully  efficient 
those  of  us  who  grow  fruit  and  truck 
should  not  attempt  to  grow  hay  and  grain 
but  buv  feed  from  the  farmers  farther 
back,  who  cannot  grow  fruit  and  truck. 
\11  this  seemed  reasonable  at:  the  time 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  but  it  has  not  worked 
out  True,  the  trucks  and  cars  have  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  horses  yet  hay  is 
higher  than  ever  before.  Me  have  tried 
to  be  “efficient”  by  depending  on  distant 
hav  farmers  for  our  supply  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that,  while  the  hay  crop  is  larger 
than  ever,  we  cannot  get  our  supply,  and 
farmers  cannot  sell  or  ship.  M  e  are 
worse  off  than  when  we  raised  our  own 
feed,  and  many  of  us  must  go  back  to 
the  old  plan. 


***** 

Who  is  responsible  for  all  this  trouble? 
We  are  partly  so  for  believing  that  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  is  a  fixed  law.  We  now 
find  that  is  a  “fixed”  law  that  is  fixed  up 
and  manipulated  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  distribution.  I  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  its  control  of  the  railroads, 
has  discriminated  against  such  people  as 
the  hay  farmers.  I  think  certain  sections 
of  the  country  have  had  plenty  of  cars, 


while  others  have  been  denied.  There 
ought  to  be  a  fairer  distribution,  now  that 
the  roads  have  gone  back  to  private  con¬ 
trol,  for  each  road  must  now  give  fair 
service  if  it  is  to  survive.  I  also  think 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been 
violated  bv  the  big  distributing  interests 
for  a  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
of  the  men  who  should  have  prevented 
this  discrimination  have  either  aided  it  or 
looked  the  other  way  while  it  was  going 
on.  While  this  has  been  practiced  for 
many  years,  it  came  to  a  head  during  the 
war  through  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  other  “big  men”  who  had  charge  of 
the  nation’s  affairs.  They  started  out 
with  the  idea  that  whatever  else  hap¬ 
pened.  the  workmen  in  town  and  city 
must  be  provided  for  and  kept  good- 
natured.  Thus  the  consumers  were  given 
every  advantage  in  the  industrial  race. 
The  farmers  had  always  represented  a 
patient  and  patriotic  class,  content  with 
plain  living  and  plain  buncombe.  The 
organized  workmen  got  the  advantage; 
the  unorganized  farmers  got  the  ax.  "What 
we  are  suffering  from  now  is  the  logical 
result  of  this  policy.  Town  and  city 
naturally  took  advantage  of  their  op¬ 
portunity.  and  money  flowed  in  freely. 
The  average,  man  will  usually  go  where 
he  thinks  he  can  have  the  best  chance — 
or  where  his  family  think  for  him.  This 
fearful  Winter  in  the  country  hgs  been 
very  hard  on  many  women,  and  the  lack 
of  transportation  has  discouraged  many 
men.  They  are  simply  going  to  towns 
where  they  can  earn  more  cash.  Many 
of  them  will  be  unhappy  and  worse  off 


than  they  are  now.  but  they  are  pulled 
out  of  their  true  places  by  an  irresistible 
force  which  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  other 
big  men  started  three  years  ago.  Before 
long  these  men,  or  many  of  them,  will  be 
left  stranded  in  the  city,  but  the  psycho¬ 
logical  result  now  working  out  will  put 
them  in  the  ranks  of  the  neople  who 
curse  the  farmers  and  work  to  cut  down 
the  producers’  price  of  food. 

***** 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  “big  man.” 
or  any  statesman,  but  it  seemed  entirely 
clear  to  us  at  the  time  that  the  policy 
of  feeding  organized  labor  on  profit  and 
the  farmers  on  patriotism  would  result 
just  as  events  are  now  working.  It  was 
far  worse  than  “class  legislation,”  be¬ 
cause  it  was  class  inspiration.  It  did 
nothing  to  give  farmers  any  real  pride 
or  satisfaction  in  th^-  work.  No  nation 
can  ever  prosper  so'^mng  as  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  class  must  feel  that  it  cannot 
compete  in  the  labor  market  with  other 
industries.  You  notice  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  and  the  rest  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  are  not  calling  upon  farmers  to  in¬ 
crease  production!  Yet  they  know  that 
there  is  greater  need  of  such  increase  than 
there  ever  was,  even  during  the  war. 
They  do  not  dare  to  press  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  advice,  because  they  know  what 
is  rankling  in  the  hearts  of  the  farmers, 
and  what  thousands  of  them  are  going  to 
do.  The  “big  men”  who  started  all  this 
were  too  big  and  too  “efficient”  for  their 
jobs.  They  filled  the  pockets  of  town 
workmen  with  cash,  but  filled  the  hearts 
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of  too  many  farmers  with  a  sense  of  in¬ 
justice.  We  shall  find  that  no  man  can 
eat  money.  With  all  its  wonders,  science 
cannot  equal  sweat  at  the  job  of  feeding 
the  nation. 

***** 

Now.  whenever  I  talk  in  this  way  I  am 
lectured  by  some  excellent  men,  who  say 
farmers  were  never  better  off.  and  that 
all  such  talk  encourages  anarchy  and  dis¬ 
content.  One  man  has  called  me  a  Bol¬ 
shevik  for  saying  that  farmers  will  work 
up  to  tin*  limit  of  their  families  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  Personally,  I  do  not  know 
what  that  Russian  word  means,  and  I 
judge  that  many  who  throw  it  around  at 
random  know  less  than  I  do,  for  I  have 
read  what  I  could  find  about  the  Russian 
revolution.  I  think  that,  like  the  French 
Revolution,  it  will  result  in  a  better 
Russia.  That,  however,  has  little  to  do 
with  this  discussion,  except  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  a  class  to  "sit.  on  the  lid”  and  prevent 
any  reasonable  discussion  of  actual  in¬ 
justice.  I  think  openly  and  squarely  that 
the  policy  of  the  group  of  "big  men”  who 
ran  the  nation’s  business  during  the  war 
plastered  a  great  injustice  upon  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  hurts  to  pull  any  plaster  off, 
but  this  one  has  got  to  come.  I  know 
that  many,  farmers  will  find  this  the  most 
profitable  season  they  have  ever  known. 
They  are  the  men  with  abundant  capital, 
a  good  labor  supply  and  a  location  where 
they  can  distribute  direct  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  big  money  in  sight  for  such  men. 
Others  not  so  situated  cannot  take  full 


Essex  Almost  Doubles 
Light  Car  Endurance 

Essex  Has  Performance  Like  the  Costliest  Fine  Cars — 
Its  World  Endurance  Record  Has  Never  Been  Rivaled 


The  most  important  thing  Essex  has 
proved  is  that  weight  and  size  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  finest  car  quality. 

Its  3037  miles  in  50  hours  is  a  world 
endurance  record.  The  test  was  official. 
Supervisors  of  the  A.  A.  A.  certified  the 
Essex  stock  chassis  in  every  detail. 

Never  before  was  a  car  driven  at  top 
speed  for  50  hours.  The  grind  was  equal 
to  years  of  road  use.  Yet  the  Essex 
showed  no  measurable  wear. 

What  car,  the  Essex  size  and  weight, 
can  even  attain  a  mile-a-minute  speed, 
much  less  keep  it  up  for  50  hours? 

Such  Endurance  as  You 
Want  in  Your  Car 

These  decisive  tests  proved  Essex 
not  only  the  supreme  performer  of  the 
light  car  field,  but  they  showed  that  the 
moderate  priced,  economical  Essex  has 
such  endurance  and  dependability  as 
few  large,  high  priced  cars  offer. 

Greater  size  could  add  nothing  to  Es¬ 
sex.  It  has  the  qualities  weight  and 
size  are  built  to  give — riding  comfort, 
solidness,  distinction  and  smooth,  quiet 
pace.  But  in  addition  it  has  fuel,  oil 
and  tire  economy.  And  its  great  dura¬ 
bility  means  freedom  from  repair  costs 
and  positive, dependable  transportation. 


Essex  is  easy  to  operate.  Driving  does 
not  fatigue.  Its  quick  response  to  the 
lightest  touch  and  its  smooth,  restful 
comfort  in  motion,  account  for  this. 

That  is  why  so  many  women  are  Es¬ 
sex  owners.  They  appreciate  its  safety, 
too.  Its  controls  are  simple  and  instan¬ 
taneous.  It  makes  fast  time,  with  se¬ 
curity,  even  in  difficult  traffic. 

Essex  Wins  On  Quality 
Minus  Useless  Weight 

Essex  won  recognition  on  the  issue  of 
finest  quality  without  useless  weight 
and  size.  That  issue  is  uppermost  today. 

You  will  take  pride  in  your  Essex 
from  the  first.  Its  beauty,  luxurious  fit¬ 
tings  and  its  performance  give  it  dis¬ 
tinction  everywhere.  And  time  will  in¬ 
crease  your  respect  for  it.  You  will  come 
to  rely  absolutely  on  its  dependability. 
You  will  find  it  always  ready  for  any 
demands  you  may  make. 

These  are  reasons  why  Essex  set  a 
world’s  sales  record  in  its  first  year. 
And  orders  are  now  so  far  ahead  it  is 
certain  even  that  unrivaled  mark  will 
be  surpassed  this  year. 

Thousands,  realizing  this,  are  placing 
their  orders  now.  We  advise  that  you 
do  the  same,  to  avoid  disappointment. 
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advantage  of  conditions,  and  these  are  by 
far  the  great  majority.  In  my  opinion 
they  will  do  far  better  to  control  produc¬ 
tion,  change  their  methods,  economize  as 
best  they  can  and  do  what  they  can  with 
their  own  families  and  such  help  as  they 
can  afford.  I  consider  it  folly  for  most 
of  such  people  to  try  to  compete  in  the 
gamble  of  high-priced  labor  when  they 
are  not  close  to  market.  For  my  own 
part,  we  shall  try  to  produce  more  than 
ever  before.  I  have  had  an  unexpected 
chance  to  get  some  good  help,  and  I  will 
take  a  chance  on  the  investment.  It  will 
mean  the  risk  of  considerable  capital,  but 
we  are  no  quitters,  aud  I  stand  by  what 
I  say — that  food  this  year  should  bring 
a  good  price.  I  do  not  advise  my  friends 
differently  situated  to  do  the  same;  but 
we  expect  to  take  the  chance — so  no  one 
can  fairly  accuse  me  of  being  a  grouch 
or  a  quitter.  #  I  will,  however,  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  the  high  cost  of 
farm  food  has  not.  reached  the  top,  and 
Will  not  until  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic 
policy  started  by  the  “big  men’’  who  ran 
the  war  for  us  is  reversed  in  act  and  in 
spirit.  n.  w.  c. 


Sweet  Potatoes  in  Old 


Bed 

where  the 


I  have  a  sweet  potato  bed 
potatoes  were  not  removed  last  year. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  use  it  again  without 
removing  the  soil,  if  I  treated  it  with 
formaldehyde,  as  stated  on  page  25S  for 
carnations?  c.  A.  F. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  wise  to  use 
that  old  sweet  potato  bed  without  remov¬ 
ing  all  of  the  soil,  manure,  etc.,  left  from 
last  year.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would 
he  a  wise  precaution  to  treat  the  boards, 
etc.,  with  formaldehyde,  as  recommended 
on  page  258.  It  pays  to  have  the  bed  as 
dean  and  free  of  disease,  as  possible. 
When  renewing  the  soil  it  is  the  general 
practice,  here  to  get  it  from  the  woods  or 
far  below  the  surface  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
having  it  free  of  ste  mrot  aud  other  sweet 
potato  diseases  that  live  over  in  the  soil 
from  year  to  year.  We  never  use  soil 
from  a  field  that  has  had  sweets  in  it  re¬ 
cently.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


Black  Rot  of  Sweet  Potatoes 

I  have  beou  raising  sweet  potatoes 
for  years,  and  each  year  I  find  my  po¬ 
tatoes  more  and  more  affected  by  some 
disease,  I  suppose.  In  taking  them  up 
I  find  some  with  black  spots,  only  skin 
deep,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  odor. 
This  year  I  laid  up  three  barrels  of  choice 
ones  for  sprouting,  and  I  find  that  about 
one-third  of  those  are  getting  black  spots. 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.  w.  L.  d. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  affected  with  black  rot.  Next 
to  stem  rot,  this  is  the  most  serious  dis¬ 
ease  of  sweets.  In  the  plant  bed  it  often 
ruins  thousands  of  plants.  The  lower 
parh  of  the  root  turns  black  aud  dies. 
In  the  field  plants  often  get  it  soon  after 
being  set  out.  and  they  either  die  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  tremendous  setback.  At  digging 
time  it  is  noticeable  as  black  spots  on 
the  potatoes,  and  they  should  not  be  sold, 
as  they  have  a  very  bad  flavor  when 
cooked.  The  great  loss  from  this  disease 
usually  comes  in  the  storehouse.  A 
couple  of  black  rot  potatoes  in  a  basket 
will  usually  infect  the  entire  lot.  before 
Spring,  and  make  them  worthless.  To 
get  free  from  the  disease  iti  is  best  to  dis¬ 
infect  the  plant,  beds  thoroughly  aud  use 
soil  which  has  never  had  sweets  grown 
in  it.  Have  seed  as  free  from  the  disease 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  it,  and  then  treat 
th<‘  seed  before  planting,  as  previously 
advised  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Also  avoid 
cold.  wet.  conditions  in  both  plant,  bed 
and  field  as  far  as  possible,  as  this  tends 
to  make  black  rot  develop  quicker  than 
it  otherwise  would.  trucker,  jr. 


Orange  as  a  House  Plant 

How  can  I  get.  a  six-year-old  orange 
tree  to  bloom,  or  wliat  care  can  be  given 
it  other  than  to  water  it?  It  is  about 
three  feet  tall,  looks  well,  but  uo  blooms. 
Last  Summer  T  put  it  in  ground,  putting 
it  in  a  large  pot  iu  Fall.  Siuee  then  no 
now  leaves  have  come  out. 

MRS.  E.  S.  T. 

Orange  trees  grown  as  house  plants 
often  fail  to  bloom  because  they  are  kept 
in  active  growth  thonghout  the  year, 
without  any  period  of  re*t.  Keeping 
them  too  wet  at  the  roots  also  tends  to 
prevent  bloom.  In  late  Autumn  or  early 
\\  inter  the  plant  should  be  allowed  to 
rest,  so  as  to  harden  the  wood.  Durin; 
this  period  it  should  be  held  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  40  to  HO  degrees,  and  kept  fairly 
dry  at  the  roots.  Water  must  not  be 
withheld  entirely,  or  the  leaves  will  drop. 
After  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  rest 
the  plant  may  be  moved  to  a  sunny  win 
•low  and  a  higher  temperature,  where  it 
is  watered  more  freely,  and  given  occa- 
Momil  liquid  manure.  Tt  should  bloom 
m  Summer  or  early  Fall.  It  will  not  do 
",*!*■ *.  1  'Over-potted,  as  best  results  are 
untamed  when  there  i.s  not  too  much  root 
loom.  \\  lieu  a  lmuse-growu  orange  tree 
attains  a  height  of  about  five  feet,  it.  will 
'H't  require  repotting  for  several  years, 
though  some  of  the  surface  soil  may  be 
i enjoyed  and  replaced  if  desired.  Appli- 

en  !,un  of  ,  lu'!'id  manure  will  provide 
...  f.‘ *'ni0l|t.  loo  high  a  temperature  is 
sneli  .!*  ni CaiUT  fr,r  disappointment  with 
is  the  n  !,n  -  ,ut  :l°k  °f  the  resting  period 
this  J'SUe  erp?r  iu  hl*use  culture.  In 
large  not  Iff  >vas  spotted  in  a 

Summer  f^f '  I»]auting  out  during  the 
■  -  ’’  ail(l  Hits  treatment  is  calcu- 

11  ivtard  blooming  for  some  time. 


Culti-Packing  Increases  Farm  Profits 


Culti-Packing  increases  farm  profits  in  two 
ways. 

First — tt  cuts  the  cost  of  production  be¬ 
cause  the  Culti-Packer  will  make  a  fine, 
firm  seed  bed  and  keep  it  in  good  shape 
while  the  crop  is  growing  with  less  time 
and  labor  than  any  other  tool. 

Second — it  boosts  the  yield  by  giving  the 
crop  a  quicker  start,  a  better  feeding 
ground,  a  stronger  root  system  and  by  sav¬ 
ing  moisture  to  tide  plants  over  dry  sea¬ 
sons. 

Between  these  two  tilings — increase  of 


yield  and  a  cut  in  the  production  cost — lies 
the  bigger  profit  which  your  farm  should 
pay. 

These  results  are  not  guess  work.  Half 
an  hour's  trial  in  the  plowed  field  will  show 
j’ou  the  labor  that  can  be  saved  with  a 
Culti-Packer.  Many  experiments  by  agri¬ 
cultural  stations  and  others  will  certify 
to'  the  bigger  yields  secured  by  Culti-Pack¬ 
ing. 

No  investment  you  can  make  this  year  will 
pay  you  such  a  quick  return  and.  such  a  big 
one  as  the  Culti-Packer. 


Culti- Packers  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 
Ask  Him  For  The  “  Soil  Sense”  Book 


The  Dunham  Company,  Berea, 


Suburb  of 
Cleveland 


Ohio 


ACME  TTOOLSE 


Make  Perfect  Seed  Beds 

“  A  CME”  TILLAGE  TOOLS  enable 
you  to  make  better  seed  beds  than 
you  have  ever  made  before.  They  provide 
the  plants  with  smooth,  fine,  firm  soil  which 
promotes  quick  root  growth.  Crops  planted 
in  “Acme”-made  seed  beds  yield  heavier. 


\4CME"  Disc  Harrow 
— tO  Sizes 


Better  Tillage  —  Bigger  Crops 


"ACME"  Disc  Harrow  has  offset  gangs 
which  disc  all  the  soil  —  leave  no 
“comb”  or  middle  ridge.  The  discs 
are  specially  formed  so  that  they  enter  the 
soil  with  a  clean  cut.  They  lighten 
the  draft  yet  pulverize  thoroughly. 
Special  ball  bearings  take  up  the 
end  thrust.  Pres¬ 
sure  springs  hold  the 
gangs  to  their  work 

—  prevent 

61-2  ft.  Wide  l- 

skips  on  un- 

,  evenground. 


Mo.  23 


“^CME”  Coulter  Pulverizing  Harrow  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  so  well  begun  by  the 
“Acme  Disc.  It  is  almost  universally  used 
on  truck  farms  where  perfect  seed  beds  are 
the  common  thing.  And  it’s  equally  valuable 
on  fruit  and  general  farms.  Everywhere.  *  ‘The  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work" — make  perfect  seed  beds. 

"I  have  used  both  your  ’Acme’  Disc  and  ‘Acme* 
Coujter  Harrows  at  the  Stale  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  on  Long  Island,"  writes  Wm.  Ryan, 
Inspector  in  Farm  Management,  “and  find  that  they 
do  excellent  work.  1  can  recommend  them  either 
with  tractors  or  with  horses." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "Acme’'TilIage  Tools. 
Write  us  for  free  book,  “The  ‘Acme’  Way  to 
Crops  that  Pay." 


“  The  Coulters  Do  the  H'ork"~~ 
Make  Perfect  Seed  Beds. 


DUANE  H.  NASH  INC. 

141  Elm  Street,  Millington,  New  Jersey 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 
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44  T  TOLD  YOU  SO!’’  Some  people  take  supreme 
A  enjoyment  parading  that  exasperating  quar¬ 
tette  before  their  friends.  They  may  see  an  event 
surely  approaching  and  remain  silent  in  order  that 
they  may  say  later:  “I  told  you  so!”  That  has  been 
particularly  true  of  many  of  the  things  which  af¬ 
fect  farmers  and  their  interests.  The  man  who  says 
“it  is  going  to  be"  in  advance  of  performance  is  not 
always  popular,  hut  he  is  a  better  friend  than  the 
“I-told-you-so”  man.  Now  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  says 
he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  friends  are  actually  at  work  to  make 
him  a  candidate.  This  active  support  is  none  the 
less  effective  because  it  has  the  silence  of  efficiency. 
Many  farmers  have  written  us  that  the  effort  to 
elect  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  “joke.”  That  is  where  they 
deceive  themselves,  and  unless  they  wake  up  and 
begin  active  work  they  will  find  it  quite  the  reverse 
of  a  joke.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
in  American  social  life  are  backing  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  great  financial  and  manufacturing  interests  who 
are  interested  in  foreign  loans  and  foreign  trade  are 
for  him.  Thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  housewives 
in  town  and  city,  driven  to  exasperation  by  high 
prices,  think  Hoover  would  give  them  cheaper  food! 
Thousands  of  men.  utterly  disgusted  with  the  mean 
and  narrow  policy  of  the  old-time  politicians,  are 
turning  to  Hoover  because  they  think  he  is  not  a 
politician,  but  a  business  man,  independent  of  the 
old  boss-ruled  parties.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  this  strong  combination  may  nominate  and  elect 
Mr.  Hoover.  Personally,  we  think  it  would  be  little 
less  than  a  calamity  to  agriculture  should  Hoover 
be  elected  as  President,  and  we  find  that  this  idea 
is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  our  readers.  The 
fact  is.  however,  that  unless  our  rural  people  bestir 
themselves  and  make  the  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions  understand  what  they  want,  they  will 
be  forced  to  face  the  situation  too  late.  We  will 
not  wait  and  say  “7  told  you  so!"  That  we  regard 
as  a  mean  and  cowardly  action.  We  point  out  now, 
while  there  is  time,  the  true  situation  and  the  danger. 

* 

VERY  few  people  realize  that  California  is  com¬ 
ing  to  he  a  cotton-producing  State.  The  census 
shows  that  in  1909  California  was  credited  with  a 
yield  of  183  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $11,740.  Last 
year  the  acreage  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona 
was  about  200,000  acres,  with  a  value,  including  the 
seed,  of  about  $50,000,000.  There  is  likely  to  be 
an  increase  of  one-third  in  this  year’s  acreage.  The 
cotton  is  largely  grown  in  valleys  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  produced  Alfalfa  and  grain.  To  some  extent 
cotton  is  replacing  vineyards  of  wine  grapes — driven 
out  of  culture  by  prohibition.  The  California  cotton 
is  of  very  high  quality.  Under  irrigation  this  cotton 
is  not  discolored  by  rains,  but  of  superior  grade  and 
staple.  As  Arizona  and  California  have  quarantined 
against  the  boll  weevil,  it  is  likely  that  the  acreage 
will  rapidly  increase  until  these  States  rank  among 
the  leaders  in  cotton  production.  Thus  we  see  in 
this  another  illustration  of  the  eternal  round  of 
change  in  the  crops  and  industries  of  a  section. 
Eighty  years  ago  Southern  California  was  regarded 
as  an  unconquerable  desert — unfit  for  the  abode  of 
white  men.  How  the  Southern  statesmen  or  the 
New  England  leaders  of  that  day  wo.:!?  have 
laughed  had  they  been  told  that  King  Colton,  after 
defying  the  world,  would  have  been  driven  off  his 
throne  by  a  worm !  Yet  the  boll  weevil  chewed  up 
his  royal  robes  and  pulled  down  his  throne.  And 
now  he  finds  a  kingly  place  out  in  the  desert,  while 
the  cow  and  the  hog  and  sheep  are  lilting  the  South 
to  affluence.  Less  than  50  years  ago  we  were  told 
that  the  ticks  would  prevent  the  South  from  succeed¬ 
ing  with  beef  cattle,  and  that  climate  made  dairying 
impossible.  The  truth  is  that  the  Gulf  States  are 
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to  be,  in  the  future,  the  great  productive  region  for 
beef  and  dairy  products.  Many  of  our  Eastern  sec¬ 
tions  have  failed  to  progress  as  they  should  have 
done  because  they  have  not  changed  methods  and 
kept  up  with  progress  in  seeking  new  crops. 

* 

We  usually  supplied  25  or  30  poultry  men  with  their 
corn  ration  and  also  some  wheat  and  oats,  but  we  shall 
now  try  the  mulch  system  in  our  orchard  and  let  the 
rest  go  bv  the  board.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

HAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  many  readers  are 
planning  for  this  season’s  work.  They  are 
driven  to  it  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  These  people 
would  gladly  increase  production  if  they  could. 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  farm  products 
will  bring  big  prices  this  year,  but  it  will  he  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  them  without  skilled  labor,  and 
that  is  not  available.  Our  city  friends  fail  lo  so 
why  farmers  cannot  farm  properly  with  boys  and 
girls,  or  the  transient  labor  of  clerks  on  vacation,  and 
we  are  weary  trying  to  show  them  what  to  any 
farmer  is  the  simplest  proposition  in  the  world. 
Some  hopeful  souls  connected  with  the  Government 
are  saying  that  II.  C.  L.  has  reached  its  peak,  and 
food  prices  will  soon  fall !  We  can  see  nothing  in 
sight  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  Prices  will 
go  higher  unless  the  labor  situation  changes.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  fruit  growers  will  “mulch”  their  orchards 
this  year,  and  use  dust  instead  of  liquid  spray.  They 
are  driven  to  these  practices  through  necessity,  but 
the  experience  will  be  a  great  education.  Some  of 
us  have  seen  stock  turned  into  a  Sweet  clover  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  first  time.  At  the  beginning  they  would 
not  touch  this  new  food.  After  they  found  what  it 
really  is,  you  can  hardly  drive  them  away  from  it. 
We  predict  that  some  of  the  apparent  hardships 
which  this  labor  shortage  are  driving  us  to  will  re¬ 
sult  in  new  methods  which  will  prove  a  blessing. 

* 

New  Milk  Prices 

HE  April  price  of  milk  has  been  fixed  at  $2.55 
per  100  lbs.  for  three  per  cent  milk.  The  March 
price  was  $3.36,  and  the  April  price  last  year  $2.80. 
It  is  stated  that  buyers  will  take  all  the  milk  from 
producers,  with  whom  contracts  are  made.  This  is 
interpreted  to  imply  that  dealers  are  not  under 
obligation  to  take  any  milk  except  where  they  make 
individual  contracts  with  producers. 

* 

THE  Agricultural  College  of  New  York  should 
have  a  fair  chance.  It  has  grown  rapidly  of 
late  years,  and  has  become  too  large  for  its  present 
equipment  and  housing.  Last  Fall  a  large  com¬ 
mittee  of  practical  men  and  women,  representing 
both  organized  agriculture  and  individual  farming, 
spent  considerable  time  at  Cornell,  and  made  careful 
study  of  the  college  needs.  These  needs  have  been 
embodied  as  legislation  at  Albany,  and  have  been 
well  supported  by  country  people.  These  bills  are 
likely  to  pass,  and  will  go  to  the  Governor  for  his 
approval.  The  appropriations  asked  for  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  fair,  and  they  should  he  granted  -this 
season.  We  need  the  college  and  its  influence,  and 
power  must  be  maintained  and  increased. 

* 

You  hare  made  many  statements  that  have  come 
true,  but  when  you  speak  of  Alfalfa- for  human  con¬ 
sumption  are  you  not  going  too  far ?  s.  b.  r. 

HAT  is  probably  what  your  great  grandfather 
would  have  said  if  some  one  had  told  him  that 
you  would  eat  celery  or  spinach — and  pay  good 
prices  for  them.  There  was  a  time  when  few  would 
think  of  eating  lettuce  or  watercress  or  similar  “cat¬ 
tle  food.”  At  one  time  rhubarb  was  considered  a 
poison  or  drug.  Yet  the  annual  crop  of  celery,  let¬ 
tuce  and  rhubarb  is  probably  of  greater  value  than 
the  wheat  crop  of  100  years  ago.  The  writer  can 
remember  when  it  was  popularly  claimed  that  it 
would  mean  sure  death  to  eat  tomatoes  and  then 
drink  milk!  The  town  drunkard  drank  too  much 
hard  cider,  which  made  him  hold  enough  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  popular  theory.  He  ate  tomatoes  sliced 
in  milk.  It  never  hurt  him,  but  the  wise  ones 
claimed  it  was  the  cider  that  saved  him !  Rut  we 
have  outgrown  many  of  our  old  food  notions,  as 
science  has  taught  the  truth.  No  vegetable  in  all 
our  long  list  has  the  food  value  or  the  vitamines 
that  are  found  in  Alfalfa.  We  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  except  habit  and  prejudice,  which 
should  make  it  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

* 

FARMERS  who  sel.  goods  on  the  market  in  John¬ 
son  City,  N.  Y.,  receive  a  “bonus,”  or  gift,  for 
each  day  they  come.  This  is  in  addition  to  their 
sales.  The  market  master  recently  made  a  can¬ 
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vass  to  see  what  was  done  with  this  bonus.  lie 
found  that  three  men  were  saving  it  to  educate  their 
children,  six  to  use  as  capital  and  buy  needed  ma¬ 
chinery.  three  to  pay  feed  bills,  six  to  pay  mortgages 
and  interest,  while  two  handed  it  over  to  their  wives 
for  their  own  use.  Others  used  it  for  charity,  or  for 
the  family  and  home,  one  was  buying  a  car;  others 
were  saving  it,  while  still  others  used  it  to  buy 
shoes,  and  other  necessities  for  the  children.  There 
was  little,  if  any.  foolish  expense  among  those 
thrifty  people.  They  use  every  dollar  of  added  in¬ 
come  wisely  and  well.  Tt  goes  into  circulation  in 
the  right  way.  And  that  is  where  the  millions  rep¬ 
resenting  a  10-cent  increase  of  the  35-cent  dollar 
would  go — right  into  the  highest  class  trade. 
Strange  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  cannot 
see  that  an  increase  in  the  farmer’s  cash  income  will 
mean  the  finest  new  markets  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

* 

IN  discussing  the  problem  of  finding  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  for  Cornell  University  one  of  our  readers 
says: 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  university  organization 
that  it  seldom  trains  up  big  executives  within  its  mem¬ 
bership.  (This  is  equally  true  of  any  college  or-  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  country).  A  factory  or  commercial  organi¬ 
zation  would  have  another  man  lined  up — probably 
already  on  the  staff —  who  would  step  into  the  position 
vacated  without  any  intervening  period  of  chaos.  A 
university  and  our  United  States  Government  are  a 
good  deal  alike  in  that-  respect. 

That  is  very  true.  A  great  business  organization 
will  have  one  or  more  men  “warming  up” — preparing 
for  each  vital  position,  so  that  there  will  be  no  hitch 
or  great  change  of  policy.  That  should  also  be  true 
of  a  farm.  One  of  the  hoys  should  he  ready  to  step 
in  and  assume  responsibility  when  father  passes  on 
or  retires.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  sjiots  in  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  that  every  few  years  there 
is  liable  to  be  a  complete  change  both  of  personality 
and  policy  in  the  government.  Speaking  of  Cornell 
University,  this  very  thought  suggests  an  additional 
reason  why  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  should  be 
selected  by  the  trustees.  Dr.  Bailey  knows  Cornell 
and  its  history  and  needs  as  few  other  men  do.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  University,  or  in  close 
touch  with  it.  for  more  than  30  years.  No  man  in 
the  country  is  better  known  to  students,  to  the 
patrons  or  to  the  people. of  the  State,  as  educator, 
scholar  and  solid  public  character — the  true  type  of 
man  needed  to  head  the  university.  Some  years  ago 
the  governors  of  a  great  American  college  went  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  new  president.  We  were  asked  to  suggest 
a  man.  We  asked  them  what  they  wanted — a  politi¬ 
cian.  a  great  business  man.  a  great  educator,  a  good 
collector  of  funds,  a  dignified  figurehead — or  what. 
They  did  not  know,  had  not  thought — they  simply 
wanted  a  president.  The  trustees  of  Cornell  know 
what  they  want  and  what  the  University  needs,  and 
also  what  the  people  desire.  They  can  find  no  man 
sizing  up  to  these  requirements  better  than  Dr. 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 


Brevities 

Treat  ’em  right — not  rough. 

Of  course,  the  theory  of  a  mixture  of  grasses  for 
pasture  is  to  have  different  sorts  which  ripen  at  different 
times  and  grow  under  varied  conditions — so  as  to  have 
a  full  succession. 

Now  we  learn  that  during  the  past  Winter  a  good 
many  devices  were  tried  for  cleaning  snow  off  the  road 
with  a  scraper  under  or  ill  front  of  a  motor  car.  Will 
anyone  who  has  tried  it  tell  us  the  result? 

A  reader  wants  to  know  all  about  the  Scots  Gray 
breed  of  poultry !  Says  he  must  have  a  gray  fowl 
somewhat  like  the  R.  I.  Red  in  quality.  What  is  wrong 
with  our  old  friend,  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock? 

We  hear  from  a  number  of  people  that  if  one  will 
catch  a  rat  alive,  pour  pine  tar  over  him  and  then  let 
him  go  he  will  drive  all  the  rest  away — and  follow 
them.  It  seems  easy,  but  did  anyone  ever  really  try  it? 

A  number  of  readers  report  that  the  census  enumera¬ 
tors  never  came  near  them.  The  thing  to  do  in  such 
cases  is  to  write  or  call  up  the  county  enumerator  at  the 
county  town  and  tell  how  you  have  been  skipped. 
Everyone  should  get  in. 

Keep  right  on  repeating  it.  Manure  never  contains 
any  more  plant  food  than  on  the  day  it  was  made.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  loses  any  more  when  spread  on  the  field 
than  when  piled  beside  the  barn.  And  you  save  time  in 
Spring  by  having  it  out  of  the  way. 

There  are  many  questions  about  black-knot  on  plum 
trees.  You  will  know  the  disease  by  the  rough  black 
warts  or  knots  which  form  on  the  twig  and  branches. 
The  remedy  is  to  cut  these  knots  off,  cutting  back  into 
the  clean  wood.  Burn  these  cuttings  and  spray  the 
tree  thoroughly  with  strong  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux 
mixture. 
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The  Milk  Situation;  Recent  Developments 


STARTLED  CONSUMER  S. — The  whole  city  of 
New  York  has  been  in  a  state  of  hysterics  for  nearly 
a  month  over  Loton  Horton’s  posted  advice  to  farm¬ 
ers  to  reduce  milk  production. 

TIIE  FARMERS’  ATTITUDE.— No  dairyman  was 
disturbed  or  fooled  by  the  poster.  Farmers  knew 
that  the  Horton  bulletin  was  advance  notice  to  them 
that  the  price  of  milk  would  again  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  cost  of  producing  it.  They  knew 
Mr.  Horton  did  not  want  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
milk.  The  milk  dealer’s  good  fortune  is  to  have  a 
surplus  of  milk  at  all  times.  When  there  is  no  sur¬ 
plus.  which  is  nearly  all  the  time,  the  dealer  tries 
to  create  an  artificial  surplus.  When  the  surplus 
appears  as  a  tiny  rivulet,  the  dealer  magnifies  it 
into  a  raging  torrent.  The  surplus  bugaboo  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  excuse  for  low  prices  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  consumer  should  hear 
anything  about  it,  but  a  surplus  for  a  week  is  an 
argument  for  low  price  to  the  farmer  for  the  whole 
year.  It  is  the  wedge  used  by  the  dealer  for  a  half 
century  to  widen  the  breach  between  producer  and 
consumer  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the  dealer. 

HOW  THE  POLICY  WORKS. — The  officials  who 
are  looking  up  law  to  prosecute  Mr.  Horton  for  his 
advice  to  farmers  ought  to  cultivate  a  little  sense 
of  humor.  Mr.  Horton  has  spent  a  good  share  of 
the  energy  of  his  life  to  convince  farmers  of  a 
chronic  state  of  milk  surplus.  The  bugaboo  has 
made  millions  for  him,  and  now  our  learned  officials 
seek  to  send  him  to  prison  for  an  alleged  attempt 
to  destroy  his  own  source  of  profit  and  fortune. 
Farmers  may  not  appreciate  the  fine  humor  of  the 
advice;  but  they  have  long  been  schooled  in  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  not  been  in  doubt  for  a  moment 
of  the  significance  of  the  poster. 

ADVERTISING  THE  DEALERS.— The  Sheffield 
Farms’  liberal  advertising  in  the  city  papers  has 
served  one  purpose.  It  confirms  our  assertion  here¬ 
tofore  disputed,  that  the  New  York  milk  dealers 
made  the  biggest  profits  of  their  lives  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  fixing  of  the  milk  price  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Food  Administration  in 
the  Fall  of  1917.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  patriotic 
duty.  We  opposed  it  because  we  knew  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  dominated  by  speculative  food  interests. 
It  was  argued,  however,  that  full  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  the  Food  Administration,  and  we  were 
accused  of  everything  short  of  treason  for  express¬ 
ing  our  want  of  confidence  in  the  qualification  of 
food  speculators  to  make  prices  for  farmers’  milk. 
It  was  later  denied  that  the  milk  trust  was  making 
unusual  profits.  In  fact,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1918,  the  dealers  were  allowed  an  extra  advance  to 
consumers  without  any  increase  to  producers  to  save 
the  dealers  from  alleged  losses.  But  now  it  is  of¬ 
ficially  discovered  that  Sheffield  Farms  made  a 
profit  of  51  per  cent  in  the  year  1918;  and  this  ad¬ 
mission  is  made  in  the  advertisement  signed  by 
Loton  Horton : 

“I  do  not  believe  the  fact  that  Sheffield  Farms 
made  $774,000  in  one  year  constitutes  a  crime. 
During  the  year  1918,  when  we  were  accused  of 
profiteering  because  we  earned  that  sum,  our 
critics  forgot  that  the  price  we  paid  was  fixed  by 
the  Federal  Food  Administration,  and  also  the 
price  you  paid.” 

ADDED  PROFITS. — The  “you”  here  means  the 
consumer.  In  other  words,  with  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  .of  profits  in  sight  for  the  year,  in 
the  month  of  November  an  extra  profit  was  granted 
by  the  Federal  Food  Administration.  While  Mr. 
Iloi'ton  was  accumulating  these  princely  profits  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  Mr.  Hoover  accused  farmers  in  the  public 
press  of  being  profiteers  when  they  asked  a  price 
barely  to  cover  the  cost  of  production.  We  at  least 
thank  Mr.  Horton  for  the  belated  justification  of 
our  policy  and  the  corroboration  of  our  advance 
information. 

CONDENSED  MILK. — During  the  year  1919  we 
had  a  most  unusual  demand  for  condensed  milk  at 
prices  not  before  realized.  The  demand  was  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited,  but  the  price  of  milk  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  bore  no  relation  to  the  price  of  condensed 
milk.  There  was  no  propaganda  to  show  the  extra 
demand.  The  farmer  was  not  supposed  to  be  con- 
<  ei  tied  when  the  demand  for  milk  products  exceeded 
tlie  supply.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  reaped 
their  rich  harvest.  The  price  was  not  based  on 
the  price  of  condensed  milk,  but  ou  the  price  of 
butter  and  cheese.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 


for  most  of  the  year  the  producer’s  price  did  not 
cover  the  cost  of  production.  Now  that  the  foreign 
demand  has  slacked  off.  we  have  a  general  propa¬ 
ganda  of  publicity  to  inform  the  farmer  that  the 
bonanza  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
lower  price,  no  matter  what  it  costs  him  to  produce 
it.  The  profits  of  the  dealers  must  be  maintained 
in  any  event. 

REDUCED  FOREIGN  DEMAND.— This  propa¬ 
ganda  of  reduced  foreign  demand  is  on  a  par  with 
the  surplus  argument.  It  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  decrease  of  the  abnormal  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  condensed  milk.  Neither  can  the  supply 
from  the  farms  be  flexible  enough  always  to  furnish 
the  volume  of  milk  needed  and  no  more.  If  the 
farmer  is  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  low  foreign 
demand  and  home  surplus  without  any  share  in  the 
benefits  when  demand  is  unusual,  he  is  subject  to 
an  injustice  all  the  time.  It  is  always  “heads  you 
lose,  tails  I  win.”  Neither  the  decrease  in  foreign 
trade  nor  the  alleged  surplus  is  sufficient  excuse 
for  a  starvation  price  to  the  producer  while  the 
average  high  price  is  maintained  to  consumer,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

WAR  PROFITS. — The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the 
dairy  dealers  have  reaped  enormous  profits  in  the 
foreign  trade  since  the  war.  This  led  them  to  heavy 
speculations,  and  now  that  they  are  caught  with  a 
remnant  of  their  speculative  holdings,  they  want 
the  dairyman  to  make  them  safe  against  small  and 
temporary  losses,  which  should  come  out  of  their 
late  big  profits.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter 
and  it  may  as  well  be  plainly  stated. 

FUTILE  EFFORTS. — All  the  columns  in  the  city 
papers  about  new  laws  and  prosecutions  of  Mr. 
Horton  under  existing  laws  are  pure  and  unadulter¬ 
ated  nonsense.  If  the  officials  could  convict  and 
fine,  or  even  imprison  Mr.  Horton  for  his  mock  ad¬ 
vice  to  milk  producers,  it  would  not  change  the  milk 
problem  one  iota.  The  milk  dealers  have  violated 
the  anti-trust  laws  every  day  since  the  laws  were 
enacted,  and  no  one  bothers  them  where  the  facts 
are  known  to  everyone.  The  attorneys  need  not  go 
hunting  for  doubtful  cases  for  prosecution.  They 
have  perfectly  clear  cases  daily.  We  have  laws 
enough  now  to  regulate  the  milk  traffic  and  settle 
the  problem  once  for  all.  No  new  law  is  essential. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  new  laws  would 
be  enforced  any  better  than  the  old  ones;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  new  laws  that  would  put  the  re- 
spohsibility  up  to  anyone  ai*e  not  wanted.  The  milk 
trust  controls  the  legislation  from  both  sides.  The 
officials  are  permitted  to  make  bills  that  appeal  to 
their  partisan  friends:  but  they  always  contain  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  sure  to  defeat  them.  What  is 
needed  is  a  little  work  to  show  consumers  that  their 
interests  are  common  with  the  farmers,  and  that 
producers  actually  deliver  milk  at  a  reasonable  cost 
for  production  and  distribution.  When  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  satisfied  that  this  is  being  done,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  will  increase,  there  will  be  no 
surplus,  and  we  will  no  longer  have  a  milk  problem. 


A  Milk  Price  Question 

Under  date  of  April  I.  1919,  the' Supplee-Wills  Jones 
Milk  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  owners  of  a  receiving  station 
at  New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  entered  contract  with  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  to  take  all  of  their  milk  at  market  price  as  set 
by  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association,  or  by 
'the  United  States  Food  Administration  for  one  year 
from  date.  January  1.  1920,  they  gave  notice  to  milk 
producers  that  they  would  only  pay  maximum  price 
for  the  average  number  of  quarts  produced  the  three 
months  of  October,  November  and  December.  1919.  All 
milk  produced  above  this  average  to  be  paid  for  on 
a  butterfat  basis,  determined  by  the  New  York  solid 
pack  butter  for  the  month  in  which  the  milk  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Why  should  the  man  with  3.50,  3.60,  3.90  and 
4.10  milk  all  ‘receive  a  fiat  rate  for  milk  surplus  in 
January,  1920,  instead  of  rates  according  to  his  milk 
test,  as  per  their  agreement?  c.  R.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

The  dealers’  agreement  with  the  Interstate  Milk 
Producers’  Association  provides  that  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  other  nine  months  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  October.  November  and  December  must 
be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  quotations  in  New  York 
City  for  92.  score  butter,  allowing  20  per  cent  for 
overrun,  and  computing  on  the  fat  points  in  the 
milk.  Under  these  terms  it  seems  clear  that  the 
producers  are  entitled  to  the  butter  price  of  120  per 
cent  for  the  actual  amount  of  fat  in  their  milk. 

We  suggest  in  all  such  cases  that  complaint  be 
made  to  the  secretary  of  the  Producers’  Association. 
If  for  any  reason  redress  is  not  secured  in  that  way, 


we  will  gladly  take  up  the  complaint  on  behalf  of 
producers. 


Wool  Settlements  in  New  York  State 

The  New  York  counties  which  consigned  their  wool 
last  Spring  are  beginning  to  get  the  final  returns. 
These  returns  have  been  very  slow,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  market  has  been  unbalanced,  there  being  a  very 
strong  demand  for  fine  wools,  and  practically  no  sale 
for  the  coarser  grades.  This  delay  has  been  used  by 
wool  dealers  to  discourage .  farmers  from  future  pools. 
Yet  now  that  the  final  settlements  are  being  made,  we 
doubt  very  much  if  the  argument  of  the  dealers  will 
prevail  against  the  sound  business  sense  of  the  farmer. 
As  an  example  of  the  prices  secured  through  consign¬ 
ing  wool,  we  quote  the  settlement  recently  made  by 
the  J.  E.  McMurtry  Co.  of  New  York  City  with  the 
Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breeders’  Association.  This 
company  reports  having  sold  half-blood  for  77c,  delaine 
for  80c,  three-eighths  for  70c,  and  fine  clothing  for  62c. 
Writing  under  date  of  March  11,  the  county  agent, 
Harry  G.  Chapin,  says:  “I  have  deducted  y2c  per  lb. 
for  local  expense,  and  after  doing  so  we  are  able  to  pay 
the  farmers,  in  addition  to  the  50c  advance  they  have 
already  had.  19c  on  half-blood,  25.8c  on  delaine,  16c 
on  fine  clothing,  19c  on  bucks,  and  11. Sc  on  three- 
eighths  blood.”  When  it  is  realized  that  dealers  in  this 
county  tried  to  buy  the  wool  for  first  45c  and  then  55c 
*per  pound,  the  value  of  the  wool  pool  to  the  Schuyler 
County  Sheep  Breeder  can  be  easily  estimated. 

H.  E.  B. 


N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers  Organizing 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  in 
Ontario,  Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties,  N.  Y.,  towards 
lining  up  the  growers  of  canning  crops  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation  to  secure  better  prices.  While  it  resulted  in 
some  betterment,  we  speedily  ran  up  against  the  law, 
and  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  we  desired.  Since 
the  packing-houses  of  Niagara  have  been  operating  so 
successfully,  the  fever  started,  and  Niagara  organized 
a  Canning  Growers’  Association  under  Article  ISA  of 
the  membership  corporation  law.  One  county  after 
another  followed,  until  we  now  have  10  counties,  Os¬ 
wego  being  the  last,  and  others  are  contemplating  the 
step.  We  have  since  formed  a  State  association,  taking 
in  the  counties  as  organized.  We  have  a  membership 
that  must,  be  close  to  4.000.  All  this  has  happened 
since  the  middle  of  December,  and  under  about  as  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  as  could  be  imagined.  It  bas  not 
been  possible  to  arrange  all  the  details  as  carefully  as 
we  desired,  and  doubtless  some  things  have  got  by  us 
that  may  develop  some  unfair  conditions  towards  some 
canners. 

The  aggregation  known  as  the  New  York  Canners, 
Inc.,  which  was  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  canners 
in  New  Y'ork  State,  including  the  Olney  group,  Mt. 
Morris,  Genesee,  Canandaigua,  etc.,  have  not  yet  come 
across,  and  the  growers  have  pretty  generally  stood 
firm,  but  by  going  out  into  new  territory  not  yet  or¬ 
ganized  they  have  been  able  to  get  some  acreage.  Ni¬ 
agara  County  growers  have  sold  their  acreage  ;  Steuben 
County  men  have  sold  theirs.  The  eastern  end  of 
Ontario  has  sold,  all  at  the  association  rates.  The 
fanners  pretty  generally  have  felt  that  they  might  as 
well  grow  other  crops  if  they  cannot  secure  the  prices 
we  decided  we  should  have.  Not  all  prices  in  each  case 
have  been  uniform,  for  the  factories  buy  or  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy  on  a  different  basis,  and  various 
little  adjustments  have  been  made  that  will  in  the  end 
work  out  to  the  same  basis.  The  association  demanded 
$82  per  ton  for  peas  and  $30  per  ton  for  Evergreen 
corn  on  a  husked  basis,  or  $22.50  if  sold  on  a  bulk 
basis.  This  is  au  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  the 
prices  we  received  for  peas  last  year,  and  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent  on  corn.  On  tomatoes  we  made  the 
price  of  $22.50  per  ton,  and  received  it.  Last  year’s 
prices  ranged  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $18,  and  we 
think  in  one  instance  to  $20.  We  feel  than  we  are 
accomplishing  something  this  year,  even  though  we  are 
imperfectly  organized,  and  it  has  had  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry. 

One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  has  been  the  per¬ 
sistent  reports  of  the  tomato  growers  in  Indiana,  who 
are  contracting  at  $15,  and  our  canners  have  placed 
contracts  with  canners  of  that  section.  On  peas  the 
same  situation  is  reported,  as  growers  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  are  reported  to  be  accepting  $60  per  ton 
for  peas,  and  falling  over  themselves  to  get  contracts 
at  that  rate. 

One  great  handicap  has  been  the  lack  of  positive 
information  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
peas.  A  few  cost  accounts  were  kept,  last  year  on  peas 
in  Ontario  and  Seneca  counties,  and  it  indicates  that 
a  normal  crop  of  peas  will  cost  $60  per  acre  to  grow. 
The  average  yield  at  one  factory  in  Ontario  County 
for  the  past  seven  years,  where  1,000  acres  has  l>een 
grown,  has  been  1.850  lbs.  per  acre.  The  report  to  us 
is  that  in  Wisconsin  the  average  yield  is  over  two  tons. 
Whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not,  we  are  not  advised.  In 
the  past  seven  years  we  have  had  one  practically  total 
failure  and  two  other  light  yields.  We  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  number  of  cost  accounts  this  year,  and  a 
proposition  was  made  to  our  association  that  if  we 
would  furnish  $1,000,  and  if  the  canners  would  furnish 
$1,000.  the  college  would  furnish  the  balance  and  under¬ 
take  to  put  some  men  in  the  field  and  keep  track  of  the 
costs  on  a  large  acreage  that  would  give  us  the  right 
figures.  Our  association  accepted  ii,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  been  informed  whether  the  canners  will  furnish 
their  portion.  If  the  other  States  that  are  actively 
engaged  in  growing  canning  crops  would  co-operate  with 
us,  or  if  the  laws  iu  their  States  would  allow  them  to 
organize  as  we  have  done,  the  future  would  look  fairly 
bright  for  the  growers  of  canning  crops. 

FRANK  E.  RUPERT. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Miracle 

Not  in  the  Easter  lily’s  heart - 
Of  gleaming  gold  and  snow. 

Not  in  the  carols  silver  clear 
Where  jeweled  window's  glow. 

Not  in  the  stately  harmonies 
The  gilded  organs  play. 

Is  found  the  miracle  divine 
Of  Easter  Day. 

But  in  the  worm  entombed  so  long 
In  darkness  and  in  cold. 

The  resurrection,  and  the  life 
Immortal  we  behold ; 

It  breaks  the  cocoon  coffin  small, 

Arises  from  the  clay. 

And  heav’nward  soars  on  joyful  wings 
On  Easter  Day.  , 

— mYnna  irving  in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  have  grown 
familiar  with  the  contributions  of  Miss 
A.  M.  Tuttle,  who  under  the  different 
pseudonyms  of  Prudence  Primrose,  R. 
Itliamar  and  Aurelia,  was  for  many  years 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  “Woman 
and  Home”  pages  of  Ttif,  R.  N.-1 .  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  that 
we  record  the  death  of  Miss  Tuttle  in  her 
Connecticut  home  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a 
result  of  pneumonia  following  influenza. 
Belonging  to  an  old  New  England  family, 
she  possessed  the  keen  insight,  practical 
knowledge  and  high  ideals  that  have  so 
strongly  influenced  American  life.  The 
old  farm,  where  so  many  of  her  forebears 
had  spent  their  busy  useful  lives,  was 
very  dear  to  her,  and  its  development  in. 
comfort  and  beauty  was  one  of  her  ab* 
sorbing  interests.  The  article  on  “Band-* 
scape  Gardening  on  the  Farm”  was  writ-* 
ten  and  addressed  to  Tite  R.  N.-Y.  just; 
before  attacked  by  her  fatal  .illness. 
Surely  “her  works  do  follow  her.” 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  rolled 
jelly  cake.  The  following  is  exceeding 
good,  always  rolls  without  breaking,  and 
is  a  little  richer  than  most  recipes : 
Three  eggs,  one-half  tablespoon  milk,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  level  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  cup  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter.  Line  bottom  of  pan 
with  paraffin  paper,  spread  mixture 
evenly,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  When 
baked  turn  out  on  paper,  sprinkled  with 
powdered  sugar,  spread  quickly  with 
jelly,  and  Toll.  Roll  the  paper  around  it, 
twisting  the  ends,  to  keep  it  in  shape. 
We  always  trim  off  the  sides,  if  irregular, 
before  rolling  up. 

* 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  various  opinions  as  to  hot  school 
luncheons.  The  points  brought  out  re¬ 
cently  by  those  objecting  are  excellent. 
At  first  thought,  a  comfortable  hot  meal 
at  noon  seems  an  excellent  idea  for  school 
children,  but  as  brought  out  by  further 
study,  there  are  solid  objections  that 
should  be  considered.  The  hot  lunches  in 
city  schools  are  prepared,  not  by  busy 
teachers,  but  by  persons  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
children  benefited  are  under-nourished 
and  in  need  of  wholesome  food.  Many 
city  mothers  go  out  to  work  daily,  and 
home  catering  suffers  in  consequence. 
There  are  many  reforms  needed  in  rural 
schools,  but  a  majority  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  do  not  include  hot  noon  lunches 
among  them. 

K= 

Landscape  Gardening  on  the  Farm 

Wo  go  through  the  city’s  best  residen¬ 
tial  streets  and  see  on  every  lawn  shrubs, 
trees  and  vinos,  as  many  as  space  will 
allow.  They  bank  the  verandas  and 
porches  and  outline  walks  or  boundary 
lines,  the  more  of  them  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  the  homes.  We  come  home  to  our 
acres  of  outlook  and  say  :  “Where  would 
you  move  this  syringa?  It  has  grown  so  big 
that  once  can  scarcely  see  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  lilacs,  too.  need  to  be  set  where 
they  will  show  their  blossoms  and  yet  be 
out  of  the  way.  They  say'  we  must  not 
spot  our  shrubs  about  the  lawn.  We  can’t 
make  the  place  look  very  well  with  that 
old  shed  across  the  street  and  the  barns 
unpainted,  but  Father  will  have  things 
this  way.” 

“Why  not  mask  the  barn  _  and  shed 
with  your  vines  and  shrubs?”  asks  the 
Man  Who  Knows.  “Those  burdocks  are 
having  altogether  too  good  a  time  there 
south  of  the  shed.  A  grapevine  could  as 
well  be  trained  onto  the  corner  of  the 
shed  and  a  branch,  if  carried  across  above 
that  wide  arch,  would  make  it  a  thing  of 
beauty.  A  purple  Wistaria  could  be 
trusted  not  to  do  those  old  buildings  any 
harm,  but  keep  Wistarias  and  trumpet 
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creepers  off  the  house.  They  will  twist 
into  blinds  and  cornices  and  become  nui¬ 
sances.  But  tell  your  friends  who  live 
north  of  New  York  that  they  may  need 
to  wrap  these  vines  in  straw  for  a  few 
Winters  till  they  become  big  enough  not 
to  winter-kill.” 

“Can’t  we  use  Clematis  paniculata  and 
Hall’s  honeysuckle  and  climbing  roses  on 
old  buildings?” 

“Certainy.  but  any  of  those  is  pretty 
enough  to  train  over  the  house  door,  aud 
a  lattice  framing  a  south  door  is  some¬ 
thing  every  house  needs.  But  you  cau 
easily  root  enough  Dorothy  Perkins  roses 
to  spare  several  for  the  outbuildings,  and 
against  a  background  of  weathered  boards 
the  blossoms  show  off  wonderfully.  Try 
a  Crimson  Rambler  against  gray  boards 
and  you’ll  be  pleased.  Then  when  your 
vines  are  set  begin  planting  shrubs  in 
front  of  them,  the  talk^sorts  at  the  back. 
Place  them  irregularWrinit  with  an  eye 
to  a  bank  of  mixed  foliage,  a  lilac,  a 
syringa  and  a  Deutzia  creuata,  not  too 
near  together  when  full  grown ;  this 
makes  a  good  background.  Set  the  large- 
flowered  syringa  if  you  want  to  pick  the 
blossoms  for  the  house,  the  old  sweet 
syringa  is  too  heavy  in  fragrance  for  most 
people.” 

“What  is  that  willowy,  fine-leaved 
shrub  as  feathery  as  weeping  plumes? 
Can  I  have  that  for  variety  of  foliage?” 

“Certainly.  The  Tamarix  is  hardy  and 
a  good  grower.  Have  a  variegated  leaved 
Weigela,  too,  for  all-summer  effects.  A 
Japan  quince  deserves  a  prominent  place 
and  so  does  Spiraea  Van  Houttei.  The 
low-growing  white  Deutzia  gracilis,  if  it 
has  a  place  in  a  front  corner  not  too 
much  overshadowed,  will  make  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  round  bushes  you  ever 
saw,  and  will  be  in  bloom  for  Memorial 
Day.  You  will  like  to  have  a  flowering 
currant  where  you  can  break  off  sprays 
of  its  spicy  flowers  in  May.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Spiraea,  bridal  wreath,  makes  a 
good  shrub  for  the  foreground  where 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0827.  Slip-on  ki¬ 
mono  blouse.  04  to 
42  bust.  0900.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for  wom¬ 
en,  24  or  26,  28  or 
SO,  32  or  34  waist. 
The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
1%  yds.  of  material 
30  or  44  in.  wide. 
The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require 
2%  yds.  of  material 
44  or  54  in.  wide. 
I’riee  15  cents. 


6876.  Blouse  with 
round  or  pointed 
collar,  36  to  40  bust. 
9880.  Two-piece  cir¬ 
cular  skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  The  medium 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  214  yds.  of 
material  30  in. 
wide.  The  medium 
size  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  2  Y<  yds.  of 
material  30  or  44  in. 
wide.  Price  15  cents. 


large  effects  are  needed,  for  its  sprays  of 
white  blossoms  are  always  plentiful  in 
early  June  and  continue  several  weeks. 
Yuccas  are  also  good  in  front  of  taller- 
growing  things.” 

“But  would  it  not  be  expensive  buying 
so  many  shrubs?” 

“You  need  buy  only  a  few,  I  think.” 
and  the  Man  Who  Knows  began  drawing 
a  plan  of  the  old  barn  and  where  shrubs 
should  he  set  to  hide  its  gaunt  lines. 
“The  shrubs  you  have  need  digging  up 
and  chopping  apart.  Prune  the  tops  t<> 
a  foot  or  s<>  and  reset  in  early  Spring. 
You  can  root  Hydrangea  paniculata  if 
you  take  cuttings  of  blossoming  branches 
after  the  flowers  fade,  and  Deutzia  cre¬ 
uata  will  strike  root  if  a  vigorous  young 
piece  1><“  pulled  off  from  the  root  in  April 
and  thrust  down  in  damp  garden  soil. 
Your  friends  will  give  you  rooted  offshoots, 
or  pieces  you  may  plant  in  damp  soil. 
Just  set  your  mind  upon  beautifying 
some  homely  spot,  picture  to  yourself 
how  you  want  it  to  look  10  years  from 
now.  See  your  shrubs  full  grown,  and 
some  unsightly  building  or  weedy  corner 
forgotten  behind  a  succession  of  flower- 
filled  branches.  You’ll  succeed  once  you 
begin.  Only  begin — and  begin  now.” 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


bean  -pot  or  casserole  slowly  four  hours. 
It  comes  out  a  thick  puree,  and  certainly 
is  about  the  most  delicious  meat  prepara¬ 
tion  that  appears  on  our  table.  The 
original  formula  was  to  add  one-half  can 
tomatoes  and  same  of  peas  and  a  carrot. 
I  should  think  green  peas  right  from  the 
garden  would  be  very  nice  indeed.  My 
way  is  always  to  change,  so  I  use  the 
soup  instead.  F.  c.  c. 

Use  the  Double  Boiler 

Mashed  potatoes,  warmed  over  in  the 
double  boiler,  and  beaten  a  little,  are  quite 
as  good  as  when  first  mashed.  I  like  to 
mash  potatoes  enough  for  three  meals,  for 
my  small  family,  storing  enough  for  one 
meal  in  the  double  boiler,  and  making 
enough  halls  to  fry  for  one  meal.  Other 
vegetables,  such  as  squash,  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips — in  fact,  almost  all: — can  be  warmed 
over  better  in  the  double  boiler  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
watch  to  prevent  scorching.  G.  A.  T. 

Fuel  Oil  for  Domestic  Use 

The  R.  N.-Y*.  published  several  arti¬ 
cles  regarding  the  use  of  wood  in  domestic 
heaters.  Every  few  days  the  Boston 
Transcript  alludes  to  manufacturing 
plants  substituting  fuel  oil  for  coal.  The 
almost  impossibility  of  obtaining  coal 
here  in  Maine,  and  the  extremely  high 
price,  leads  me  to  ask  if  there  is  not 
some  one  who  could  tell  us  whether  the 
fuel  oil  is  practicable  for  domestic  heat¬ 
ing.  steam  and  hot  water.  If  so,  give 
the  particulars,  method  of  application  and 
cost  compared  with  coal.  There.  is  wood 
enough  in  this  section,  but  labor  is  almost 
unobtainable.  The  oil  question  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  F.  c.  c. 

Making  the  Junior  Girl’s  Bloomers 

This  will  he  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  girls  to  make  bloomers  'for.  Take  a 
piece  of  gingham  or  other  material  of  the 
usual  width  of  such  cloth,  cut  off  one  yard 
and  fold  together  lengthwise,  then  fold 
this  over  crosswise  of  the  goods,  bringing 
selvage  edges  together.  Measure  0  in. 

1st  FOLD 
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Mi isterole—Keep 
It  Handy  on 
tfieMedicineShelf 

For  headache  or  neuralgia 
—for  rheumatism— for  sud¬ 
den  colds  or  sore  throats, 
Musterole  offers  quick  re¬ 
lief. 

Musterole  has  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  old-time  mustard 
plaster  but  is  without  the 
sting,  burn  or  blister. 

It  i9  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  from  oil  of  mustard  and  a  few 
home  simples  and  is  easy  to  use. 

Al^rou  do  is  rub  gently  over 
tfe  where  there  is  pain  or 
congestion. 

Almost  instantly  your  pleasant¬ 
ly  tingling  skin  tells  you  that  good 
old  Musterole  has  begun  its  heal¬ 
ing  work.  ) 

After  the  first  warm  glow 
comes  a  soothing,  lasting  cool¬ 
ness,  but  way  down  deep  under¬ 
neath  the  coolness,  Musterole  has 
generated  a  peculiar  heat  which 
disperses  congestion  and  send9 
your  pain  away. 

Try  it  for  those  many  ills  for 
which  grandma  used  a  mustard 
plaster.  It  quickly  loosens  up  a 
cough.  It  reduces  inflammation 
in  cases  of  sore  throat.  It  relieves 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  stiff  neck,  sore  mus¬ 
cles,  sprains  and  strains.  It  often 
prevents  pneumonia. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Simple  I’dtlcrn  for  Bloomers 

from  the  selvage  edge  for  the  leg.  and  4  ^ 
in.  up  from  the  bottom  at  the  other  side, 
and  cut  out  to  make  the  seat.  This  takes 
much  less  material  than  any  pattern,  and 
the  bloomers  are  plenty  full  enough. 
This  is  for  a  girl  seven  years  old.  The 
little  diagram  will  make  it  plain. 

MRS.  s.  n.  V. 


Pepper  and  Cabbage  Relish. — Remove 
the  stems  and  seeds  from  five  large  green 
peppers  and  one  red  pepper.  Remove  the 
outside  leaves  aud  hard  -center  from  a 
solid  head  of  white  cabbage.  Chop  the 
peppers  and  cabbage  fine  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  mustard  seed,  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  salt  and  brown 
sugar  and  cold  vinegar  to  cover.  Mix 
well  aud  store  in  a  stone  crock.  This 
relish  can  be  used  at  once,  but  if  a  good 
quality  of  vinegar  is  used  it  will  keep  for 
months  without  cooking. 


“Just  Like 
Adding  Dollars 
To  Your 


Income 


That’s" 
the  way 
my  wholesale 
factory-to-you  prices  affect  ( 

your  pocketbook.  Write  for  my 
big  catalog  showing  moat  beau¬ 
tiful  atovea  and  ranges  — at 
prices  that  save  you  from  20  to 
,40  per  cent. 

Mail  a 
Poatal 
Today 


» 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

_ OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

P™  Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


pAVi  —It  is  pene 
■  Or  tratiog,  b  oo  t  li- 
ing  and  healing,  and 
ill  a  for  al1  Old  Sores. 
IIIg  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boll*, 
U  iiim m  Coi  ns  And 

numan  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  l»a« 

Dfifltf  no  ©dual 
DOUy  u  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  dots 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.—1 “One  boltlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  Wore  good  than  $110.00  paid  in 
doctor’s  hills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  SI  .75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
bv  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0 


Dutch  Stew 

Take  2  lbs.  lean  beef,  say  from  the 
underside  of  the  round ;  cut  in  conven¬ 
ient-sized  pieces :  one-fourth  cup  bread 
crumbs,  one-fourth  cup  tapioca,  one  16- 
oz.  can  tomato  soup,  salt,  pepper  to 
taste.  Cover  with  water  aud  cook  in  a 


t^GREEN  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  a  school 
for  the  boy  of  thirteen  to  sixteen, who  wishes 
to  study  horticulture.  This  school  offers  a  3- 
year  course  in  agriculture,  specializing  in 
horticulture.  The  course  is  free  as  well  as 
food,  clothing,  house  and  books.  To  each 
student  that  completes  the  3-year  course 
successfully  the  sum  of  $300  will  be  given. 

•  Ihrcfcrence  Given  to  Son *  of  SoUIicrs 

Write  E.  L.  Bates. Clerk,  Bennington, Vt. /or  particular* 


wi,l\ 

"Til*  Old  Slavs  Millar” 


Also  get  my  prices  on  oil  and  gas 
ranges,  kitchen  cabinets,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  fireless  cookers, 
washing  machines, 
phonographs,  paint 
and  roofing,  etc.  We 
pay  freight.  Cash  or 
credit.  Write  today. 

Ask  far  Catalog  Ns.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrt. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.' 


“EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME" 

by  crocheting  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacques,  Hoods,  Ladies’  Vests  and 
Shawls.  Steady  work.  VVe  pay 
parcel-post  charges  both  ways. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  G?  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  Kalamazoe 


Trade  Mark 
Rpr.isicretl 


Direct  to  You 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQttare  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Rugs  and  Other  Things 

The  articles  about  rugs  and  dyeing 
have  been  read  With  interest,  as  mother 
and  I  have  made  and  sold  many  rugs. 
Our  favorite  rug  has  not  been  described, 
yet  they  are  pretty,  durable,  easily  made 
and  sell  well.  This  is  the  rug  made  in 
single  crochet. 

The  rags  are  prepared  as  for  the  woven 
rag  rug  or  knit  rugs  except,  perhaps,  are 
torn  a  trifle  wider.  The  hook  used  for  a 
hooked  rug 
the  handy  boy 
spike  and  file  a  notch  in  the  pointed  end 
for  the  hook. 

The  beginning  is,  of  course,  a  chain, 
four  or  five  stitches  joined  in  a  circle  from 
the  beginning  for  the  round  rug,  then  one 
single  crochet  through  both  sides  of  the 
stitch  and  two  single  crochet  in  part  of 
the  chain  to  make  the  work  lie  flat.  It 
usually  takes  four  extra  stitche^^?b  time 
around,  but  by  laying  the 

npletin 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

pattern,  but  three  coats  of  white  paint  inserted,  and  the  lower  end  plugged  with 
and  one  of  gloss  white  made  them  good  as  a  bit  of  wood. 


new.  The  toilet  set  was  green  and  white, 
the  commode  scarf  white  embroidered  in 
yellow,  so  I  made  a  set  of  mats  of  white 
oilcloth  with  an  edge  of  green  knot-stitch 
crochet.  Among  my  belongings  was  a 
remnant  of  green  denim,  and  from  this  I 


One  correspondent  writes  of  making 
men’s  pants.  I  had  made  boys’  clothing, 
and  with  duck  pants  quoted  at  .$3.35  I 
took  my  courage  in  my  hands,  ripped  up 
a  pair  of  men's  pants  for  a  pattern  and 
cut  and  made  a  pair  from'  duck  remnants. 


cut  a  scarf  for  bureau  and  stand,  finishing  and  they  fit  well  and  look  well  at  about 

the  ends  in  dark  green  knot-stitch.  All  the  . 

green  except  the  paint  is  very  dark.  Braes 
drawer  pulls  were  added  to  the  bureau,  a 
mat  of  yellow  silkateen  found  a  place  on 
the  stand  and  a  Hallowe’en  magazine 


one-third  the  cost  of  ready-mades. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


is  all  right  for  crocheting,  or  cover  furnished  a  picture  of  a  cornfield, 


room  motto,  in  a  tiny  brown  frame: 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  any  thing; 

Throught  life  just  freely  roam. 
This  world  belongs  to  all  of  us, 

So  make  yourself  at  home.” 

In  the  corner  of  the  mirror  is  a  card 
saying : 

“Who  each  morn  sees  a  smile  in  me 
Happy  and  fortunate  shall  be.” 


More  About  Homemade  Dyes 

I  saw  on  page  1656  a  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  old-fashioned 
homemade  dyes  and  as  my  early  life  was 
spent  near  an  old  lady  who  “dyed”  for 
neighbors  I  often  went  to  her  home,  near¬ 
ly  opposite  my  parents’  home  and  watched 
her,  as  I  was  ;^|a  vprite  with  her.  I 
helped  her  gather^Rid  prepare  her  barks, 
seeds,  roots,  etc.,  and  will  try  to  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  my  youthful  ob¬ 
servations.  Commercial  lye  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  copperas  for  dyeing 
purposes,  but  it  has  no  connection  with 


floor  one  can  tell.  After  compT 


The  window  has  a  green  shade  and  the 

_  drapery  will  be  white;  the  floor  is  to  be  the  dye  itself.  It  is  used  in  solution  for 

one  brown  and  the  rugs  crocheted  in  brown,  dipping  the  article  after  its  immersion  in 


time  around  in  single  crochet,  make  one 
chain  and  crochet  again  around,  but  turn 
the  work  and  crochet  around  the  opposite 
way  from  the  first  row.  By  turning  the 
work  each  time  the  rug  is  reversible.  Do 
not  widen  the  rug  the  same  place  each 
time  or  you  will  have  “corners”  on  what 
should  be  a  circular  rug. 

An  oval  rug  is  made  with  a  foundation 
of  from  12  to  20  chains,  then  single  cro¬ 
chet  around  the  chain.  In  widening  the 
rows  of  an  oval  rug  widen  at  the  ends,  but 
not  in  exactly  the  same  stitch. 

Perhaps  our  best  selling  crochet  rug  is 

rectangular.  The  foundation  is  the  chain,  quaint  and  artistic.  It  is  a  prettily  of  vellow  desired,  according  to  the 
as  for  the  oval  rug.  but  at  the  end  of  the  shaped,  small  brown  toadstool  with  a  hole  strength  of  dve  and  time  of  remaining  in 
rug  after  one  or  two  rows  widen  by  put-  bored  in  it  and  a  tube  of  white  birch  bark  hot  dve.  Both  hickorv  and  sumac  will 
ting  three  single,  crochets  in  one  stitch  in 
each  of  the  four  corners.  Measure  the 
rug  often  to  see  if  the  two  ends  are  the 
same  length  and  also  that  the  sides  are 
equal.  If  the  work  seems  “full”  at  the 
corners  do  not  widen  for  one  row.  After 
live  or  six  rows  fasten  the  rags  at  the 


green,  black  and  a  bit  of  yellow.  the' copperas  bath  to  “set”  the  copperas 

A  rug  just  finished  was  made  from  a  color  and  “kill”  the  strength  of  the  cop- 
firm.  finely  woven  burlap  grain  sack.  It  peras.  so  it  will  not  “eat”  the  dyed  goods, 
was  cut  the  desired  size,  the  sides  finished  Copperas  dye  is  simply  copperas  dissolved 
with  a  narrow  hem  and  the  ends  hem-  in  clear  water,  the  dyeing  process  being  to 
stitched,  then  it  was  colored  dark  brown,  dip  the  goods,  after  being  washed  and 

and  when  dry  a  clover  leaf  design  was . . 

cross-stitched  with  green  carpet  warp.  I 
used  the  “thrums.”  the  short  pieces  left  at 
the  end  of  the  web.  which  can  be  obtained 
from  a  weaver. 

The  match-holder  must  be  described,  as 


rinsed,  and  while  still  moist,  alternately, 
first  into  the  copperas  bath,  then  into  the 
lye  bath,  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

White  oak  bark  is  stripped  from  roots 
or  twigs  steeped  in  water  until  the 


it  is  one  of  those  priceless  Christmas  gifts  strength  is  extracted,  alum  added  to  set 
from  a  little  girl  pupil  years  ago,  but  the  color,  and  will  result  in  any  shade 
uamt  and  artistic.  It  is  a  prettily  of  yellow  desired,  accordine’  to  Hif> 
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color  slate  or  drab,  but  the  bark  of  hick¬ 
ory,  if  strong  enough,  will  produce  a 
brownish  color.  It  is  not  the  bark  of 
sumac  that  is  used  to  dye  with,  but  the 
“bobs”  or  red  fruits.  All  barks,  roots, 
etc.,  must  be  steeped  slowly  in  soft  water 
to  extract  the  strength,  then  alum  or  cop¬ 
peras  to  set  colors. 

Butternut  bark  will  produce  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lasting  color  on  wool  goods,  and 
will  vary  from  a  light  tan  color  through 
all  the  shades  of  brown  to  almost  black, 
according  to  the  month  in  which  the  bark 
is  obtained,  as  each  month  produces  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shade  of  brown.  Copperas  is  added 
to  this  dye  to  “set”  the  color.  Soft  maple 
bark  solution  “set”  'with  alum  produces 
a  beautiful  lavender  or  purple.  Hemlock 
bark  solution  with  copperas  added  pro¬ 
duces  a  purplish  color  on  cotton.  This 
was  also  “set  with  copperas.  Care  must 
be  used  not  to  add  too  much  copperas  on 
account  of  its  “eating”  qualities,  about  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  liquid.  Everyone 
must  be  familiar  with  the  formula  for  the 
old-fashioned  blue  dye  on  wool.  Also, 
with  the  use  of  scoke  or  poke  and  elder¬ 
berries  in  producing  shades  of  red  or 
maroon. 

Also  on  page  1656  I  saw  the  account  of 
the  girl  who  came  in  contact  with  the  gas 
jet.  and  wondered  how  she  came  to  be  so 
near  an  open  flame.  I  have  heard  re¬ 
peatedly  of  the  inflammability  of  celluloid 
combs  and  other  hair  ornaments.  A  sure 
way  to  render  cotton  nap  goods  practi¬ 
cally  non-inflamable  is  to  dip  in  strong 
alum  solution  and  dry  well.  Children’s 
clothing  treated  to  an  alum  bath  after 
being  washed  and  rinsed  in  the  usual  way 
makes  cottons  as  safe  as  woolens  for  their 
wearing  apparel. 

Any  cake  recipe  can  be  used  as  “egg¬ 
less  cake”  if  a  rounding  tablespoon  of 
flour  is  added  for  each  egg  omitted. 

JESSIE. 


Embroidery  Designs 


883 

883.  Design  for  embroidering  a  one- 
piece  dressing  jacket.  Bine  transfer. 
Price,  15  cents. 


joining,  cut  oft'  and  sew  the  end  down 
firmly  and  begin  the  next  row  in  another 
place  or  there  may  be  a  ridge  at  the  join¬ 
ing.  One  familiar  with  crocheting  will 
find  it  easy,  or  if  further  help  is  needed  I 
will  try  to  give  it.  One  rug  just  com¬ 
pleted  began  with  a  14-in.  chain,  and 
completed  measured  27x42  ins.  These 
rugs  are  usually  sold  to  city  cottagers  and 
they  often  furnish  rags  and  order  certain 
colors. 

In  general,  but  two  or  three  colors  are 
used  in  each  rug  or  set  of  rugs,  and  the 
preference  is  for  the  dull,  soft  shades.  To 
obtain  these  I  usually  buy  the  dark  color 
of  tln>  dye,  put  in  some  rags,  let  boil  five 
or  10  minutes,  add  more  rags,  and  in  10 
minutes  add  more.  The  packages  usually 
are.  say.  one  to  three  pounds,  but  I  often 
put  in  four  pounds,  using  the  light  shades 
near  the  center  and  the  darkest  in  the 
edge.  One  lady  ordered  her  rugs  in  gray, 
black  and  dull  red,  and  they  were  lovely. 
Mother  braided  several  and  I  crocheted 
several.  One  rug  center  was  mostly  gray 
with  bits  of  black  and  dull  red.  mixed  in 
as  the  rags  were  sewed  ;  the  border  was 
two  rows  of  black,  one  of  crushed  rasp¬ 
berry  (a  light  shade  obtained  from  a 
wine-color  dye),  two  of  black,  four  of 
gray,  two  of  black,  two  of  wine-color  and 
two  of  black.  Another  set  was  ordered  of 
gray,  blue  and  black,  and  others  sold  well 
ol  brown,  green  and  black;  brown,  with 
<i  border  of  black.  Christmas  red  and  green 
carefully  arranged.  The  fewer  the  colors 
the  prettier  the  rugs  are  usually,  and  a 
room  may  not  be  expensively  furnished, 
yet  be  pleasing  because  the  colors  are  well 
chosen. 

Me  are  pleased  with  a  friend’s  com¬ 
ments  on  our  guest  chamber,  yet  the  cost 
won  t  be  great  when  it  is  all  done.  Green 
ancl  brown  are  favorite  colors,  but  for  this 
hrb!bt  a  ypIlo'v  was  needed  to 

hnVbr  “  ]t'  !he  Paiut  is  «  light  but  not 
•  ffrpenY the  paper  is  white  with  light 
t'a.y  m  the  background  and  the  design,  a 
green  i!  ye  l°  ™tau  with  tiny  violets  and 
good  bntV,th  I  he  bed  and  commode  were 
rS  n  f  V  ,'!V'eau  and  stand  did  not 
quite  match,  although  all  were  of  good 


200Homes 


Made  Comfortable  Because  Mrs  Gouier 

had  such  perfect  results  from  her  N.  P.  Sterling 

John  H.  Westerman,  the  Sterling  Dealer  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  in  1916  sold  an  N.  P.  Sterling 
Furnace  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Couter.  Their  house  had  long  b.een  heated  with  stoves  and 
had  a  low  cellar  under  only  a  portion  of  it  in  which  they  stored  their  apples,  winter  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.  Mrs.  Couter  was  tired  of  uneven  heat  and  the  constant  care  of  her  stoves  so  Mr 
Westerman  came  to  her  rescue.  Said  he  could  install  a  furnace  in  their  cellar  by  cutting  only 
one  hole  in  the  floor,  heat  the  entire  house  evenly,  and  yet  keep  the  cellar  cool  for  storage 
purposes. 

The  T*  was  installed.  Friends  and  neighbors  dropped  in  to  call  and  after  enjoying  the 
solid  comfort  of  her  well  heated  home  and  hearing  how  easy  and  economical  it  was  to  run 
the  N.  P.,  went  to  see  Mr.  Westerman  with  the  result  that  during  1919  alone  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  homes  in  and  about  Walden  were  equipped  with  the 

N  P«  Sterling  Furnace 

THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 

This  furnace  made  good  in  Walden  because  it  did  its  work  satisfactorily  wherever  installed.  Year  after  year 
more  N.  P.  s  went  into  service  because  others  proved  satisfactory  the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that. 
The  N.  P.  will  make  good  in  your  home  too  because  it  is  scientifically  designed  by  heating  experts  to  deliver 
most  heat  from  the  least  fuel  and  deliver  it  where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it. 


)  m  s,'i 

_  r  :,Vit  '  * 


IP; 


A 


Look  at  the  small  diagram  and  you  will  see  why. 

A.  Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion  and  saving  fuel. 

B.  Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing 
around  it  more  quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with 
less  fire. 

C.  Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air 
flow  very  swiftly  into  and  through  the  heating 
chambers  D,  and  then  pours  it  out  with  great 
force  through  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling 
features. 

Here  are  some  others:  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for 
chunks  of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used),  special  fire 
pot  it  natural  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and 
gas  proof  joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  today  for  the  free  booklet  giving  the  de- 
tails  about  the  N.  P.  and  also  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

•  i,  ,‘mpmt>er  1 0  years  of  experience  in  building  Ranges  and  Heaters 
is  back  of  every  N.  P. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Sterling  Range 
Thm  Range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour 
zvith  a  single  hod  of  coal 
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Jerseys  have  been  rightfully 


A  ^  called  the  Pride— Prize— Profit  breed. 

Let  us  give  you  the  reasons  in  detail  in  our 
free  booklet, “Profitable  Facts  about  Jerseys”. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

322-G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N. 

A»  institution  for  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner. 


When  is  an  udder 
a  money  bag? 

WHEN  it's  a  Jersey  udder!  The  udder  is  the 
profit  part  of  a  cow.  Feed  consumed  by  a  Jersey 
goes  to  her  udder  —  not  to  beef  and  bone.  It’s  the 
short  cut  to  the  profits  and  cuts  short  the  feed  costs. 
That’s  why  a  Jersey  is  called  the  economy  cow. 

Jersey  milk  is  richest  in  cream  value  and  the  butter  fat 
averages  6,37%.  In  any  market  Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter  and 
Jersey  cheese  bring  the  highest  prices. 

Breeders  who  know,  breed  Jerseys.  It's  the  dollai*s-stnd-“sense  ’ 
breed,  always  beautiful  to  look  at 
and  gentle  in  disposition.  A  Jersey’s 
udder  is  well-rounded  out.  the  milk 
veins  are  prominent  and.  her 
paunch  capacious. 


SWINE  ( 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


Blue  P.luded  Under  Red  Top 


Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gills 
and  Sows 

Open  orbred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware,  N.  J. 


ll  i’  .  For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  and  also 
notice:  prospect  ive  buyer.-  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  State  who  wouid  like^to  look  over  our  herd  of 

Little  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts,  Tried  Sows*;,V"; 

we  have  established  h  farm  at  Binghamton,  X.Y  "  ith 
representative  animals  from  our  herd.  We  hope  that 
vou  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  this  farm  as  tlu-re  is  no  better  way  of  picking  out 
your  foundation  herd.  Artdrew  your  correspondence  to 

Enfield  Farms,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Enfield  Farms.  Enfield.  Conn. 


Duroc-  Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  eitner  sex.  Most  up- to* 
date  blood  lines.  II*  H,  LlrCKE, Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  t he  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  finest  lot  of 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  lie  mated  in 

pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsou  f**w  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  18  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 

Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


VICTOR  FARMS 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  boars  and  sows.  Spring  pigs,  at  8  wks.  Pairs 
and  trios.  Nothing  blit  the  big  type,  from  best  blood 
lines  Clean  sweep  in  classes  entered  at  Trenton  and 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  l»U».  ,( 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Closely  selected  always.  We  ship  them  if  they  satis¬ 
fy  us.  You  keep  them  if  they  satisfy  you.  New  crop 

8i»0n.  ’  For  particular*  writ  ROI  McVAU6M,  Mgr-,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boars 

The  big,  growtbv  kind.  Defender  Breeding.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  to  $75.  Pocono  Paiky  Farm,  Preserve,  I  a. 


Lancaster  Herd  of  O.  /.  C.  ’s 

offers  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  breeding  and  Qual¬ 
ity  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  LANCASTER  0. 1.  C.  FARM.  R.  1,  Bo«  144.  Lancuter,  Pa 


n.  l„„  u/uu„-  and  O.  I.  O.  PIGS.  $*.  #10.  #12 

Unester  WniTBS  each,  prepaid.  One  sow  and  11  pigs 
and  one  bred  sow.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  Newville,  P». 


DELKENDO  HERD 

BIQ  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Herd  Boar- Ben  Jones  358181b  First  at  Delaware, 
1919  My  first  sows  to  farrow,  2  sow*  and  2  gilts, 
farrowed  40  pigs.  My  herd  is  prolific.  Can  fill  any 
order  Everything  cholera  immune  Write  for 
prices  and  breeding.  All  Stock  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  satisfactory.  J,  F..WAY.  Prop.,  Dover,  Del. 


□Poland -China  3P  I  G  S 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Envy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-llav.  Viz.:  The  Big-Hob  and  the  Disher  s  Giant 
Families.  Dr.'  KNOX.  Box  50.  Danbury,  Connecticut 


Reg.  Poland  China  (vtKlKXfi 

sow,  weighing  500.  Can  carry  700.  Pigs  both  sexes. 
Sired  by  boars  weighing  1,000;  from  800-lb.  sow. 

K.  ROWELL  -  Louisa,  Virginia 


n.,...  Spring  Pigs.  Booking  orders 

Duroc  -  Jersey  fir  March  pigs,  8  wks.  old.  Tax- 

paver  and  Orion  blood.  Sept,  pigs  and  one  yearling  ser¬ 
vice  boar.  Uee.  T.  Gltlaui,  Caooii.liilguu,  New  V  ork 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  .’VrU.-v" 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonia,  Pa. 


Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  :.’0.  Service  boar  and  tall 
bows.  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Heuvelloti,  N  ». 


EXTRA  LAKGEA  f  r  DirC 
F I N  E  Registered  1*  V.  I  lviiJ 

8  weeks.  tfiliO  each;  ‘#35  pair. 

Terpening  &  Yelverton.  Ferris  Lane,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  OhnrlcM 
11.  Duneiihowcr.  Mgr.,  I'eiill)  u.  I’ll.  H.  K.  liraj  ton,  IT«|i. 


ForSale-50  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  0  wks.  old  @  #<i  each.  ROUSE  BROS,,  Dushore,  Pa. 


Reg.  O  I.  Extra  nice  pigs.  $12  eac  h,  with  papers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  It.  HIM,,  Seneca  Falls,  ».  V. 


TAMWORTHRJ  HAMPsIfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-I.YBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weatvlew  Stock  I*  arm 

U.  1  \Vinstoa-8ulem,  N.  C. 


IJ?L?  Berkshires  and  Hampshires 

lted  Polled  Cattle  all  ages.  0.  H.  SW0GGER  A  SON.  Mercer,  P». 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Flintstone  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 


Flintstone  Farm 


Dalton,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 


] 


V.W.V.V  For  Sale 

A  SMALL  HERD  OF  REGISTERED  ^ 

Berkshires \ 

CONSISTING  OF  THE  HERD  BOAR  Jj 

Baron9  s 

Successor’s  Rival 

by  the  $6,000  Baron’s  Successor.  Four 
attractive,  typical,  splendidly  bred  brood 
sows,  either  bred  or  soon  will  be  to  the 
above  boar,  and  twelve  4  months  old 
pigs  of  both  sexes. 

A  special  price  will  be  made  to  insure 
a  Quick  sale  of  the  entire  herd. 

•I  H.  HAY  WARD,  Narlierth,  Pa. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
w  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rH<$  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  mak.e 
CUHE  CHAMPIOfNf.  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 
{Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

SIZE  •  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 

ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


r Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extrajnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


SMITHSON  HERD 


B  I  G 

Berkshires 

20  Higla  Class  Brood  Sows 

Bred  To  Our  Great.  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Berkshires  with  si//;  and  stretch  that  have  been  bred 
forsizeand  prolificacy  for  twenty  years.  Gilts  bred 
tor  April  and  May  farrow,  Sold  out. of  gilts  bred  for 
March.  Unrelated  fall  boars.  Sold  out  of  spring  of 
1919  boars. 

H.  C.  8  H.  B,  HARPENDING.  BOX  15.  DUNDEE.  N.Y 


FiEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  TIIK  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars.  Big,  Typcy  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  siri-d  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH,  priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEW  ACRE  FARM,  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

HAST  8CHODACK.  ItKNS.  CO.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 

you  see  th**  stock*  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  Coders 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
duo  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 
boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

For  Sale-A  Registered  Berkshire  SOW'Van’k  s0' 

Miss  Rival  3rd,  No.  258003,  a  fine  animal  2  yrs.  old 
in  . I  lino  and  an  excellent  breeder  and  mother.  For 
particulars  address  WINDY  KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 


Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Beg.,  #t5 
DerKSIlireS  to  $20  ;  unreg.SN  to  #12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  OlOVKUIULE,  FARM,  Oli.rlotte  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Hip  Tjrp.  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  MirbleiUle.  C.nn. 

AFTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES.  Pour  gilts  hied  to  High  wood 
l;ival  /Tilth,  #ino-$12r>  :  granddaughter  ot  Longfellow  s 
Double.  Boar  pigs  later.  R  A.  NEWTON,  DummarsUii.  Vtrm.nl 


Laurelton  Farms 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

For  sale  at  an  attractive  price. 

Ten  Daughters  of 

HIGHWOOD  MODEL  80th 

256660 

Due  to  Farrow  in  May. 
Also  Four  Service  Boars 
by  the  same  Sire. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


The  kind  that  produce  size  and  turn  food 
into  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen 
type  for  progressive  breeders  who  require 
size,  good  form  and  quick  development. 
We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and  best 
herd  of  Epochals  in  the  East.  We  offer 

20  Young  Sows 

bred  to  farrow  In  May  and  June.  (Sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  all  sold),  and  a  Fall 
Boar  not  related  to  the  sow  or  the  litter  she 
carries.  Price  $150  delivered.  Bred  sow 
without  the  boar  for  $125  delivered.  Fall 
pigs  $35.00  to  $50.00  each.  Spring  pig--  $25.00 
to  $30.00  each,  delivered.  Two  full  age 
Service  Boars,  price  $100  and  $125  each, 
delivered.  All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred 
to  purchaser.  Express  prepaid  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Boar  amij:orgKi‘t-0--exc‘'I1,“nt 


for  sale. 


G. 


breeding  and  individuality 
C.  Fancuer,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR— RUDDINGTON  LADDIE 

now  three  yis.  old;  flue  specimen;  good  breeder.  Weight. 
BIO  llis.  We  w  ish  to  dispose  of  tills  animal  ns  we  have 
s  id  out  all  our  Pigs  to  make  room  for  our  Poultry.  Make 
offer  on  same.  Boar  now  at  our  Poultry  Farm,  Madison. 

N.  .1.  THE  MACNIFF  HORTICULTURAL  CO..  Inc.,  52-54  Veicy  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


SWINE 


WHITE  CLOUD 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs,  #15;  Fall  shoats,  S3 5;  and  brad 
sows,  !S50,  including  registration. 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS.  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


r,LH7CL'TDCC  Die  right  white  liog  for 

V _ rTLoI  .  the  Eastern  farm.  The 

kind  the  farmer  ker  for  his  ow  n  eating.  -‘ Moruingsiile 
head  ami  length.”  MORNINOSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Fa. 

Registered  O,  1.  C.  PigsLhg« 

kind,  ready  to  ship  April  5th  to  10th.  at  six  weeks 
old.  Price,  $12  each.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN.  Pulaski,  N  Y. 

HORSES 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  K.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALK 

Five  Young  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Some  iu- foal.  Two  blacks  and  Three  gray- 

Barton  Martin.  Clarence  Center,  N  Y. 

ForSale-A  NicePair  of  Rag.  Percheron  Mares 

Good  workers.  K.  If.  McCoNNKI.l..  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

Shetland  PoniesiSml;.1  !!!&< 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .9. 

SHEEP 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Cues 

It  red  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  nuns,  Bax- 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  N.  MoPHERSON,  ScolUvIlla,  N.  I. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Zi.i?""  J?Kwis  K«SS 

Rain  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

r  0„|„  Keg.  HAM  PS  III  UK  l-HIKEl*.  ItAMH  anil 
(OF  0316  EIVK8.  Apply  OPIlIlt  FARM,  Fun-ha..,  N.  f. 

n CL..__l;.. Euj-a  for  sale.  Also  Rams  and  Ram 

neg.  Shropshire twes  j^mb*.  stevens  bros.,  wbso«.  h 

GOATS 

for  SALE-SWISS  toggenburg  buck  kids 

pure  and  better.  *1  6  and  up.  BRED  POES  S40  and  up. 
S.J.  SHARPLES,  It.  l».  5.  Norristown,  Pa 

n,.„.  e n„ l-  FOK  CLKAltl N<»  l.ANIJ.  Spe 

nange  uoais  (.j„|  oil  large  lots.  Also  harness 

and  milch  goats.  F.  H.  BARNUM  8  CO..  Stamford,  Conn. 

GRADE  ANGORA.  Maltesse,  Nubian.  Saanen  and  Toggenburg 
doe  buck  kids  for  sale.  S25  and  up.  Rou,i*>.  Egg  H.rb.r,  ■  J- 

DOGS 

Airedales, Collies,  and  Old  English  Shenherd Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  ami  brood  'nt/rmi 

FIEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  lie.  for  large  instructive  lint  of  whs* 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 

I  IrnH  ci  I  ft  D  nnniQO  ‘  lire  ureil,  won  kiowiii  aviuu»>  » 

Airedale  ruppies  orouSi  active,  healthy  young  dogs 
hacked  by  champion  stock  The  kind  that  wiM  ple*^rt 
you.  Prices  reasonable.  E.  W.  Paine,  Medina  8  1. 


nOlllE  PUPS— »he  intelligent  kind.  Also  G  nines,  Pigs. 

1#  NklSON  1)1103.  -  flsovt  Cin, 


Pe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Partition  in  Silo 

I  would  like  some  advice  iu  regal'd  to 
my  silo,  IS  ft.  square.  I  keep  about  10 
head  of  cattle  now,  but  expect  to  keep 
more  later.  The  silo  is  too  large  for  my 
dairy  at  present,  so  1  am  wondering  if 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  in  two, 
that  is,  put  a  partition  across  the  center. 
The  stone  wall  is  about  10  ft.  high  ;  it 
goes  into  the  ground  about  G  ft.  Would 
you  use  a  stone  partition  for  the  10  ft., 
and  the  rest  with  lumber,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  build  a  new  round  silo,  consid¬ 
ering  from  a  standpoint  of  expense? 

Rome,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  A. 

There  is  no  objection  to  dividing  your 
silo  by  a  partition,  otherwise  than  that 
it  will  not  be  iu  the  most  desirable  form, 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  possibly,  yet  still 
having  too  much  surface  to  feed  from 
with  your  amount  of  stock.  You  do  not 
say  whether  your  silo  is  in  part  of  the 
barn  or  not,  but  presumably  outside. 
This  is  in  favor  of  dividing  your  silo ;  you 
could  use  one-half  for  the  storage  of  the 
hay  crop,  and  this  would  assist  in  “brac¬ 
ing"  the.  partition  to  prevent  the  silage 
from  springing  it  over,  and  would  not 
interfere  with  adding  a  brace  or  two  to 
make  this  partition  stand  perpendicular. 
To  build  this  partition,  the  best  way  to  do 
would  be  to  mn  a  row  of  2x4  uprights 
across  the  silo,  and  line  up  with  cheap 
flooring  on  the  side  you  intend  for  silage 
and  then  next  to  the  silage  paint  thor¬ 
oughly  with  common  black  roofing  paint. t 
and  see,  if  there  are  any  loose  knots, 
that  they  are  tilled  with  sound  substance 
before  painting.  Then  you  can  stay- 
brace  this  partition  to  the  other  silo  wall 
with  a  few  vertical  or  lean-to  braces,  so 
as  to  interfere  least  with  filling  with  hay, 
if  you  should  need  this  space  for  storage. 
Then,  when  you  do  need  all  of  the  silo, 
line  up  with  the  flooring ;  same  way  on 
the  other  side  of  this  studding,  and  put  on 
more  roofing  paint.  Such  a  partition  is 
in  one  of  my  silos  intact  since  1880.  You 
do  not  need  high-priced  lumber  for  this 
partition  if  you  will  use  this  roofing  paint 
put  on  hot.  It  hardens  like  glass  almost, 
is  neither  affected  by  the  silage  nor  does 
it»affect  the  silage,  as  goes  my  experience 
of  two  silos  so  painted  40  years  ago.  1 
should  only  build  a  new  silo  as  a  last 
resort.  J.  C. 


Notes  from  Flintstone  Farm 

Although  some  of  the  other  breeds  of 
hogs  have  been  making  great  strides  in 
New  England  Flintstone  Farm  has  made 
many  sales  of  Berkshire  boars.  Most  of 
these  boars  have  gone  to  men  who  either 
have  had  grade  hogs  or  who  have  never 
kept  any,  and  are  just  starting  in  to 
breed  good  bogs.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  Winters  that  anyone  can  re¬ 
member.  yet  our  brood  sows  have  been 
kept  in  A-shaped  houses,  two  and  three 
in  a  house,  having  to  walk  100  yards  to 
their  troughs  and  back.  They  have  come 
through  with  flying  colors ;  in  all  Winter 
have  missed  only  two  days'  feed.  As  we 
reconstructed  our  herd  last  year,  we  look 
forward  to  the  best  and  largest  crop  of 
pigs  in  the  history  of  the  herd.  From 
our  big,  deep,  stretchy  sows  we  look  to 
get  pigs  of  show  type,  as  well  as  good  util¬ 
ity  hogs.  Several  years  ago  Flinstone 
had  a  great  reputation  for  its  sausage, 
hams  and  bacon,  which  products  came 
from  their  herd  of  Tamworth  swine, 
l.irst,  a  cross  of  Berkshires  was  tried, 
then  the  purebred  Berk,  and  this  Winter 
the  size  of  the  herd  permitted  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  some  of  the  least  useful  animals. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  not  only  sur¬ 
passed  our  previous  reputation  for  hams, 
bacon  and  sausage,  but  have  sold  our 
cull  animals  to  great  advantage.  We 
have  also  added  lard  to  the  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  F.  F. 


Sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  secure  high-class 
Angus  at  the  sale  to  be  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  April  20.  Forty  head  of  show  and 
breeding  animals  are  listed.  Catalog  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Dr.  K.  J.  Seulke, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale  R«^ut^red  Mammoth 

Cheap  foi\ quick  sale.  ClliS.  j.  w 


RABBITS 


Famish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians. 
f  ERICAf«|  BLUES,  DUTCH  AND  ENG- 

shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave„  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Utfieml  Judoe  and  President  N.  B.  A  F.  Aasn.  of  America,  Inc 

Belgians  ^  Zealand,  white  flemish  rabbits. 

Raised  bj  us.  Priced  right.  Satisfac- 
i.'£11*ntee,<!-  Utility  and  pedigreed  etock. 

1118  aiueke  Rabbitky.  Canastota.  N.  Y. 

Holman's  Happc  pedigreed  Kufua  Reds  from  high 
liiO  it stock,  3  lnos.  old.  Pure 
1111  P**"8  or  trios,  «2  each.  W.  H.  (ilF.SHK,  Amity, III,,  N.Y- 


CAVIES 


I-aplyeo  quality.”  Solid  and  Bro 
colors.  (lSisows.  Some  in  kindle. 

24  for  *ar>.  or  in  trios.  *4.  W 
OIAMJKL  H.  BEAUDUY,  Liberty,  N. 


t 


SWINE 


Well  Bred  ChesterWhite  Pigs 

Id-  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER.  Otxining.  N.  Y.  -  ■  — 


T«l.  3BR 


Shadow  Lana  BERKSHIRES  &£&*{£ 

cach»  registered.  Shadow  I.ank  FluM.'lmm 

§eg.  8-10  wks.  “  Sell  oo  Im  a 
Spring  Valley  Farm,  Mm 


697 


To  Get  Profits  Get  a 
Holstein  Bull 

It.  doesn’t  cost  much  to  make  a  start, 
but  every  year  it  will  cost  more.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  and  prominent  Hol¬ 
stein  men  started  with  only  a  few  pure¬ 
bred  animals  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  good  grades,  gradually  weeding  out  the 
grades  and  replacing  them  with  purebreds. 

Grade  np  your  herd  with  a  purebred 
Holstein  sire.  Then  wTien  you’re  satis- 
fled  that  you’re  on  the  right  track,  you’ll 
fee]  like  getting  a  few  cows.  Any  good 
Holstein  does  the  work  of  two  ordinary 
cows. 

But  read  all  the  Holstein  facts  in  our 
free  booklets.  Write  for  them  today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  rery  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  yonrJbusiDess.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 


F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON 


Moravia,  N.  Y. 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Bom  October  31,  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  dam  has  a  record  of  22.21  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

80  reg.  heifere,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  10  reg.heifer  calves, 
3  mos.  old.  18  reg.  bulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  80  reg.  cows, fresh 
and  springers.  60  high  grade 
Holstein  springers.  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  2r»  high  grade 
heifers,  part  of  them  bred.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  $20  to 
$25  each.  The  SPOTto  buy  Hol- 
steius  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.Y 


BINNEKILL  FARM  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  Thre*  Registered  Bulls  for  sale. 
A  Son  and  Two  Grandsons  of 

KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE 

From  Dams  of  exceptional  breeding  and  One 
record  backing.  They  are  from  8  to  12  months 
old,  tuberculin  tested  and  priced  from  ($150  to 
8300.  Why  not  Improve  your  Grade  Herd. 

Henry  J.  Mill*  Kinderhook,  IV.  Y. 


AUCTION  SALE  *££»£!*’ 

50  Head  Reg.  Holateins  of  type  and  qual. 
ity,  35  cowh  and  2-yr..olds,  fresh  or  soon 
due.  15  heifer  calves  and  yearlings. 

Ormsby,  Pietjc  and  Korndvke  breeding;  all  raisedhy 
the  owner  and  pledged  to  be  sold  for  the  high  dollar 
without  reserve;  tuberculin  tested.  Catalogs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Kelley,  the  Auctioneer. 

CHAS.  A.  HOWELL.  Box  R.  Howells. Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  New  York  City,  Eric  R.  R. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Yearling  bull,  sired  by  a  son  of  King  Lyons  and 
whose  dam  is  a  28-lb.  granddaughter  of  KingSegis. 
Dam  an  A.  R.  O.  4-jr.-old,  backed  by  30-lb.  ancestry 
of  Veeman-Pontiae-Lyons  breeding.  Well  grown. 
Mostly  white.  Price.  5150.  H.  R.  FOSTER.  Catatonk,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Rag. (obtain Bull  *nT2kf“i  fSUiJ 

any  herd.  Making  change  of  breed  our  only  reason 
for  disposal.  Moderate  price  to  an  early  buyer. 
EUGKNK  KIFEK,  Pocantlco  Hills,  N.  Y. 

TwoReg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Best  of  breeding.  105  lbs.  at  birth.  840.  2  great 
calves.  Address  Geo.  F.  Griltle,  R.  3.  Newville,  Pa. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  K;  „"*rK 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

Wanted— Five  Registered  Young  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

well  bred  and  good  individuals,  for  delivery  after  May 
1st.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 

Holoteln-KrievUn  Heifer  and  Hull  Calvex.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McGrow,  Corllond  Co.,  N.  Y 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifers  and  a  Yearling  Hull  for  sale. 
Stevens  Bros.  -  Wilson,  New  York 

We  will  give  the  Use  ol  a  Finely  Bred 

Registered  HotsteinBull  Calf 

for  3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for 

our  plan.  IVIugget  Mil'  Farm,  Charlton, Mass. 

~7.  AYKSH7RES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

f 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— S  H  E  E  P— Small  Flock  Pels 

Prise  South  Downs  with  Lambs.  Lack  of  pasturage  com¬ 
pels  sale.  A.  W.  COLE,  Pelbuiu  Manor,  New  York 


ERN  SEYS  'iStik 


Products 


Over  2,000  Guernsey  cows  were  under  test  for  the  Advanced 
Register  in  March,  1020.  This  is  an  increase  of  80%  over 
March,  1919.  It  is  expected  that  in  less  than  one  year  more 
than  1.0,000  records  will  have  been  completed.  The  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  that  have  caused  the  rapid  progress  of  the  breed  in 
recent  years.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  the 
Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  47.  Peterboro,  N.  h! 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'/2  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.R. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florham 
Laddie,  a  $5500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys 

8.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
Jakes  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


DELIVERED  FOR  8150 

May  Rose  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Dropped  11-17-19.  An  excellent  individual,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  you.  From  Tuberculosis  Free  Accred¬ 
ited  Herd.  Dam  by  Langwater  Golden  Secret  2d 
(34481),  whose  three  nearest  dama  average  671.45  Ibi. 
1st-  Sire,  Golden  Secret  of  ItrooLdale  (43219)  whose 
aeven  nearest  dams  average  over  655  lbs.  fat.  Also 
offer  fifteen  females,  all  ages.  Write  for  list. 

II.  T.  BORDEN,  ...  MICKLETON  N.  J. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dama.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

8200  will  buy  bull  drmjped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

COHASSET  -  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  Llat  of  Bull  Cal  tea  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstltution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro«Iyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Spring  Farm  GUERNSEYS  J’.iIEI 

Sire,  Gov.  II  of  the  Rouettes.  Two  of  the 
Dams  are  ou  A.  R.  test.  Also  One  bull  18  mos. 
old.  Sire,  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day.  One  an  11- 
mos.-old  Grandson  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenburnie. 
Dam  has  an  A.  R.  record  of  426  lbs.  fat. 
SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS,  * 

JVWWWAVAVWW.%\WAV.%VWAW.VAV.*.%V.V.VW.VW 


\  JERSEYS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  «|  tiKSJt.  I  ^ 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

MORE  BEEF  IN  THE  EAST! 

Oak  Ridge  Shorthorns ! 

HERD  ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS. 

SCOTCH  AND  SCOTCH  TOPPED ;  all  ages  for  sale 
If  yoti  want  thick  tlesh  and  quality,  write  us 

2  Kxtra  good  young  bulls,  ready  for  service 
GEO.  T.  STEARNS  &  SON.  Palmyra.  New  York 

Milking  ShorHiorns^BpS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  SHOVE  FARM,  Wlxhingtsnxille.  N.  V. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  duo  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

CHAHI.ES  G.  KOSTEK.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ForSale  Registered  JERSEYS 

Moderate  Prices.  KILSYTH  FARM,  Box  36.  Huotingion,  L.I.,  N.  T. 

ABERDEEN-THE  improved  beef  breed 

_  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.  W.ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  SL.  New  York 

Ayrshire 

<Those  combined  qualities 

YOU  HAVE  SOUGHT  IN  THE 
OTHER  BREEDS  AND  FOUND 

LACKING-" - >  TYPE 

CONSTITUTION 

PRODUCTION 

Scno  For  New  Soon 

THE  AYRSHIRE  COWIN  AMERICA* 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Association.  Brandon,  Vermont.  * 


Stewart  No.  9 
Ball  -  Bearing 
Shearing 
Machine 

$19.25 


More  Money  for  Your  Wool! 

Good,  marketable  wool  is  worth  real  money  these  days. 
Machine  sheared  wool  grades  higher  and  brings  top  prices. 

Hand  blade  shearing  wastes  money.  A  Stewart  Shearing 
Machine  gets  15  per  cent  more  wool  after  the  most  expert 
hand  shearer  has  done  his  best.  The  extra  wool  on  even  a 
few  sheep  soon  pays  for  machine. 

The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball-Bearing  Machine  is  a  time-saver 
and  money-maker  on  flocks  up  to  300— profitable  for  only  a 
few  head.  The  world’s  standard  in  hand-operated  machine — 
strongly  built— easily  operated  — lasts  a  lifetime.  Four  sets 
of  knives  with  outfit. 

Buy  from  your  dealer  at  $19.25,  or  send  us  $2  and  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Power-operated  machines  for  all  sue 
flocks.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.B  141  1  5600  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago 
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Over  Forty  Years  Ag< 


the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  dairy  farmer.  It  eliminated  a  great  deal 
of  the  drudgery  from  dairying  and  made  possible 
a  world-wide  advance  in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  also  an  important  in¬ 
vention  and  comes  to  the  dairyman’s  aid  to  do 
away  with  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory,  in  practical  operation  on  cows  of 
every  breed  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  been 
put  on  the  market  with  the  confidence  that  it  will 
add  newr  impetus  to  the  dairy  industry  and  further 
enhance  the  world-wide  prestige  of  the  name 

DE  LAVAL. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine,  both  as  to  design  and  operation, 
positive  and  uniform  in  action  from  day  to  day; 
and  faster,  more  economical  and  more  reliable 
than  any  other  method  of  milking.  The  sanitary 
features  are  of  special  importance  and  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  dairymen  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
milk  having  the  highest  market  value. 

An  additional  insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction 
to  users  of  De  Laval  Milkers  lies  in  the  De  Laval 
Company’s  well-known  facilities  and  reputation 

for  service. 

The  Milker  you  have  hoped  for. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 

Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Value  of  Middlings  and  Bran 

How  niucli  middlings  should  I  mix  with 
bran  to  make  a  mixed  wheat  feed,  16 
per  cent?  The  bran  is  14  per  cent. 

New  York.  A.  K.  o. 

What  the  manufacturers  term  “stand¬ 
ard  middlings"  nowadays  vary  somewhat 
from  that  used  in  establishing  standards 
of  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  standard 
middlings  differ  very  little  in  composition 
from  wheat  bran.  Wheat  shorts  will 
carry  as  much  as  1 7!->  per  cent  of  crude 
protein  as  against  15  or  16  per  cent  for 
wheat  bran.  Some  years  ago  a  number 
*of  the  mills  put  out  a  feed  known  as 
“wheat  feed.”  which  consisted  of  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  that  yielded  an  average 
analysis  of  16.8  per  cent  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  Assuming  that,  your  wheat  bran 
yields  14  per  cent  and  that  the  middlings 
yield  1714  per  cent,  you  would  require 
875  lbs.  of  bran  and  1,125  llxs.  of  mid¬ 
dlings  to  provide  a  mixture  that  would 
yi^ld  a  wheat,  feed  carrying  16  per  cent 
protein. 


Feeding  Calves 

We  have  twin  bull  calves,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  2.  They  are  growing  nicely,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  them  fatten,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  do  not  get.  enough  milk  from 
the  cow.  We  only  have  one  cow ;  she 
is  a  good  cow.  but  her  milk  is  no.t  very 
rich.  Is  there  anything  we  could  give  her 
that  perhaps  would  make  the  milk  richer? 
I  now  feed  her  ground  mash,  hay,  corn 
fodder  and  beet  pulp.  We  do  not  give 
the  calves  anything  hut  the  milk  they 
get  from  her.  K.  o. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  increase 
the  butterfat  content*  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced  by  this  mother  of  twin  calves  by 
modifying  the  ration.  The  ability  to 
produce  milk  high  or  low  in  butterfat  is 
a  quality  inherited  by  the  individual,  and 
is  not  subject  to  modification  by  the 
feeder.  Of  course,  cows  in  high  flesh 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  lactation 
will  yield  milk  of  higher  quality  than  will 
prevail  later  in  their  lactation  period, 
when  their  flesh  tissues  are  firnjer  and 
less  soluble.  You  do  not*  state  what 
constitutes  your  grain  mixed  feed:  but. 
assuming  that  it  is  corn,  and  that  you 
are  feeding  corn.  hay.  corn  fodder  and 
beet  pulp,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  this 
ration  lacks  blood  and  muscle-making 
constituents,  and  that  you  should  by  all 
means  add  some  oilmeal  or  gluten  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal.  A  useful  combination 
would  be  800  lbs.  ground  corn.  200  lbs. 
beet  pulp.  800  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  100  lbs.  bran.  It  would  be  well  t<> 
teach  the  calves  to  eat  some  grain  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  milk,  and  if  you  will  take 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  and  oilmeal.  and  keep 
small  amounts  of  this  mixture  before  the 
calves  in  a  convenient  box  at  all  times, 
they  will  learn  to  nibble  away  at  this 
feed  at  a  very  early  age.  After  they  have 
finished  nursing  their  dam,  rub  it  little  of 
this  meal  on  their  moistened  noses,  and 
they  will  lick  away  at  their  chops  and 
soon  hunt  around  for  the  source  of  sup- 
nly.  Of  course,  if  the  calves  are  intended 
for  market  purposes,  they  should  not  have 
very  much  grain,  and  perhaps  the  way 
to  obtain  more  fat  on  the  calves’  bodies 
would  be  to  increase  the  grain  ration  fed 
'lie  cow  in  order  that  she  might  produce 
more  milk.  I  dare  say  that  the  ratiou 
suggested  above  will  result  in  establishing 
this  condition. 


Watering  a  Lonely  Cow 

We  have  had  a  discussion  and  disagree¬ 
ment  upon  the  feeding  and  watering  of 
our  cow  :  whether  she  should  have  all  the 
water  she  will  drink  soon  after  milking 
in  the  morning,  or  one  bucket  at  that 
time  and  all  she  will  drink  at  noon; 
whether  she  should  have  more  hay  as 
soon  as  she  finishes  that  given  her  after 
the  morning  milking  or  wait  until  noon 
for  it.  We  have  had  her  four  months, 
and  she  moos  almost  continually.  8I10 
will  go  dry  in  June.  She  has  been  in 
a  herd  but  now  is  alone.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  you  consider  the  correct  time 
to  give  her  hay  and  water  and  the 
amount.  She  1ms  her  grain  during  milk¬ 
ing.  H.  M.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  the  amount  as  well 
as  the  most  appropriate  time  for  water¬ 
ing  cows  lead  us  to  believe  that  perhaps 
more  attenttion  is  given  to  this  factor 
than  it  deserves.  Usually  cows  prefer 
to  drink  water  after  feeding,  and  they 
should  be  allowed  all  th  >  water  that  they 
will  drink  whenever  it  is  convenient  to 
give  It  to  them.  Nothing  could  he  gained 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  water  given 
the  cow  after  the  morning  feeding  to  one 
bucketful,  and  then  permitting  her  to 
have  all  that  she  would  drink  at  noon.  Of 
course  during  cold  weather  it  would  be 
unite  as  well  to  give  her  some  water  in 
tlie  morning  and  the  balance  at  noon, 
which  would  prevent  undue  chilling  of 
the  system  that  might  result  from  drink- 
iue  an  excessive  amount  of  cold  water 
early  in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest,  however,  that  any  fatal  results 
would  follow  the  practice  of  giving  a  cow 


For  Cows 
Only 


Prompt  Treatment 


_  i»  recetsary  in  cases  of  Milk  Fever. 
f  Paralysis  or  blindness  often  comequickly 
if  the  disease  is  neglected.  As  soon  as 
the  first  symptoms  show,  get  a  can  of  KOW- 
KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine.  A  few 
doses  will  bring  relief. 

In  this,  as  in  such  cow  diseases  as  Abortion-* 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Bunches^ 
Scours,  etc.,  the  genital  and  digestive  organs 
need  strengthening.  KOW-KURE  is  de¬ 
signed  for  just  this  function.  For  more  than 
twenty -five  years  it  has  been  the  one 
standard,  reliable  cow  medicine.  It  is  used 
constantly  in  most  of  the  big  dairies. 
KOW-KURE  is  sold  in  60  cent  and 
$  1 . 20  packages  by  feed  deale  rs  and  druggistsi. 

Send  for  free  book  *  ‘The  HomeCo  w  Doctor.’* 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Don't  Take  ChancesWifh 

MILK 
FEVER 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  V9PNG 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites:  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


rnusft 


MINERAL1 

HEAVE?,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refundod 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
[Postpaid  00  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  BElWEDf  CO,  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  P» 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FCR 


ABSORBINE 

Mr  TPAOE  ktAfllt  HIG.U.S  PAT.  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50 abottle delivered.  Book 6  R free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind.  the  antiieptit 
liniment  for  Bolls,  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings,  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Tcmpto  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 


Fistula*™" 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  with 


Fleming’s  Fistoform 


1! 

* 

I  No  experience  Decennary;  easy  f*ml  simple;  just  i*  little 
I  attention  every  6th  flay.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  <  war  tax 
I  paid/ -  money  refunded  If  It  falla«  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  disease*  of  horse* 
^^and  cattle.  197  pages.  67  il  lustration  a.  Write  today 

^Fleming Bros.,  Chemists  vSPasVcbic!**1 V 


LABEL 

1 ..I  I  ■  .I.IILmlUIIMIIliH 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

<  it  l>  v.\  \4JV..  74  Main  St.  West  Lebanon.  N- u 
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all  the  water  she  wants  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  It  is  the  practice  on  many 
farms  to  provide  drinking  cups  that  per¬ 
mit  the  dairy  cow  to  have  water  when¬ 
ever  she  wants  it  during  the  day  or  night. 
Of  course  such  a  practice  is  not  possible 
where  only  one  cow  is  maintained. 

So  far  as  the  hay  is  concerned,  one 
safe  rule,  to  guide  you  in  determining  the 
kind  or  amount  of  roughage  that  a  dairy 
cow  should  have  would  be  to  allow  her  all 
the  roughage  that  she  would  clean  up 
with  relish.  In  the  absence  of  silage,  or 
where  succulent  feeds  are  not  available, 
it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  give  some 
hay  following  the  grain  given  in  the 
morning,  and  let  her  have  all  of  the  hav 
that  she  would  clean  up  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  then  give  some  additional 
hay  at  night  following  the  feeding  of  the 
grain.  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  would  of 
course  give  better  results  than  in  case 
Timothy  or  even  mixed  hay  were  supplied. 
There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  amount 
of  hay  that'  dairy  cows  will  consume.  It 
will  vary  from  15  to  25  lbs.  per  day.  In 
case  1  lb.  of  grain  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal  is 
fed  for  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day,  it  would  be  practical  to 
allow  her  in  addition  all  of  the  hay  that 
she  will  clean  up  without  waste.  Make 
sure  that  she  gets  all  of  the  water  that 
she  wants-  to.  drink  following  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  grain  and  hay  in  the  morning ; 
let  her  have  some  more  at  noon  if  she 
wants  it.  and  then  see  to  it  that  she  gets 
still  another  opportunity  to  drink  when 
she  wants  after  the  hay  and  grain  is 
cleaned  up  at  night. 

The  uneasiness  that  you  speak  of  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  tthat  she  is 
lonesome,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  caretaker  to  give  her 
enough  roughage. 


Feeding  Farm  Horses 

I  have  two  teams,  and  do  not  know  the 
right  way  to  feed  them.  Some  tell  me  to 
keep  hay  before  them  at  all  times,  and 
feed  three  or  four  quarts  of  grain ;  others 
say  for  a  1.500-lb.  horse  20  lbs.  of  hay 
and  5  qts.  of  grain  three  times  per  day ; 
others  24  lbs.  of  hay  and  4  qts.  of  oats 
three  times  a  day;  another  15  or  16  lbs. 
of  hay  a  day  and  3  qts.  of  gi'ain  three 
times  a  day  was  all  they  could  stand.  He 
fed  that  every  day  for  the  year,  no  matter 
what  he  was  doing.  I  am  also  told  1  lb. 
of  hay,  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
horse.  I  wish  to  know  the  amount  of 
hay  a  1.500-lb.  horse  would  need  for  the 
year  and  the  amount  of  grain  to  keep  him 
ever  ready  for  business.  Horses  are  in 
poor  flesh  at  present.  How  long  would 
it  take  to  put  them  in  shape?  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  feeding  1  lb.  of  hay  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  horse  in  two  feeds,  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  it  saves  time  at  noon,  and  am  feed¬ 
ing  1  lb.  of  oats,  3  lbs.  carrots,  three  times 
a  day,  and  all  the  wheat  straw  in  their 
bedding  that  they  care  to  eat,  which 
varies  according  to  what  they  do  during 
the  day,  which  is  drawing  the  manure  and 
about  five  miles  going  to  town.  Do  you 
think  oats  for  grain  the  best,  or  mixed 
with  corn  on  the  ear?  What  do  you 
think  of  barley,  oilmeal,  also  middlings 
and  the  amount  of  each  during  Summer  or 
Winter  months?  I  feed  plenty  of  salt. 
When  I  work,  give  water  whenever  I 
think  they  will  drink ;  when  it  is  very 
warm,  take  water  to  field  in  milk  cans 
covered  with  woolen  blanket.  C.  H.  w. 

Michigan. 

Allow  an  average  of  1  lb>  each  of  grain 
or  grain  and  bran  and  hay  for  each  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s 
ration  in  three  feeds  for  a  work  horse. 
Increase  grain  slightly  when  horse  is 
working  hard,  and  only  feed  a  pound  or 
so  of  hay  at  noon  while  horse  cools  off 
before  being  allowed  grain.  At  all  times 
allow  most  of  the  bay  at  night  and  some 
of  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Pre¬ 
fer  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  Do 
not  keep  hay  before  the  horses  at  all 
times.  Wet  hay,  if  at  all  dusty.  Allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  Two  or  three 
large  carrots  a  day  usually  will  suffice, 
but  give  enough  to  keep  the  bowels  reg¬ 
ular  and  the  skin  in  good  order.  Add 
one-sixth  part  of  wheat  bran  to  the  whole 
oats  and  dampen  it  at  feeding  time.  A 
few  ears  of  corn  may  be  allowed  at  night 
in  addition  to  the  allowance  of  oats. 
Have  the  teeth  of  each  horse  put  in  or¬ 
der  by  a  veterinarian.  Never  let  a  horse 
stand  for  a  single  day  without  work  or 
outdoor  .  exercise.  Decrease  grain  and 
slightly  increase  hay  when  horses  are  idle 
and  some  oat  straw  and  bright  corn  straw 
may  be  allowed  during  idleness  in  Winter. 
Horses  that  are  working  hard  should  not 
lie  allowed  to  eat  their  bedding.  Do  not 
teed  barley,  oilmeal  or  middlings  when 
°k  ti  n  ant^  00111  are  available.  Drugs 
snomd  not  be  used  unless  horses  are  sick 
or  infected  with  worms.  Groom  the 
very  thoroughly  once  a  day  and 
rub  them  well  with  straw  or  hav  wisps 
each  night.  They  should  soon  get  into 

vmnli?0IU  1-tl0n  1^.so  During  very  hot 

?1*^e  drinking  water  often 
K- twme  daily  add  a  little  oatmeal. 
^f1  horso  needs  special  attention  for  ap¬ 
petite,  and  temperament  varies. 


hantfcTm/1”1  y°u  would  call  strictly 
thrmif*//1!’,*  major,  beaming 

howlinw  !ns.  glasses  on  a  baby  as  it.  lay 
the  kim^J4  r  mothfr’s  anns-  “B«t  it’s 
“It’s  not  wCe>  thca*  £r°ws  on  you.” 
you  ”  wadfh  k,n<\  of  face  that  grew  on 
“You’d  he  rTly,  of  tile  fond  mother. 
aSS"'  ir  “  ‘■“"■"-Mel. 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

'THIS  is  the  salt  famous  for  fine  meat  curing.  Not 
only  does  it  penetrate  and  draw  out  the  moisture 
more  quickly,  preserving  the  color  of  the  meat  and 
preventing  crust,  but  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt 
actually  makes  the  meat  sweeter,  more  tender  and 
flavory.  Don’t  use  cheap  salt  on  good  meat.  It’s 
worth  the  best  salt  you  can  buy ! 


Dissolves 

Quickly 

The  fine,  soft,  flaky 
grains  of  Colonial  Spe¬ 
cial  Farmer’s  Salt  dis¬ 
solve  readily  and  leave 
the  water  clear  and 
free  from  any  scum — 
which  proves  that  this 
salt  is  absolutely  pure 
and  free  from  adultera¬ 
tion  of  any  kind. 


n 
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Never 

Lumps 

Once  you  try  Colonial 
Farmer’s  Salt  you  will 
appreciate  its  superior¬ 
ity  over  ordinary  salts 
that  cake  and  lump. 
Always  ready  for  use. 
Packed  conveniently  in 
strong,  non-leakable 
bags,  much  easier  to 
handle  than  a  clumsy 
barrel. 


Perfect  Salt  for  Every  F arm  Purpose 


Use  it  for  butter — brings  out  the  fla¬ 
vor  and  gives  good  keeping  quality. 

Use  it  for  cooking  and  baking — 
seasons  meats  and  vegetables  to 
perfection,  and  never  gives  a  gritty 
taste.  Improves  the  flavor  of  bread 
and  pie  crust. 

Use  it  for  all  farm  purposes — the 
purest,  finest  salt  you  can  buy. 
When  empty,  the  clean,  strong  bags 
make  splendid  towel  material. 


Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  costs 
more  but  goes  farther,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  economical.  You  don’t 
have  to  use  as  much ;  there  is  never 
any  waste. 

Colonial  Farmer’s  Salt  is  packed 
only  by  the  Colonial  Salt  Company 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  Look  for  the  name 
on  every  bag.  Packed  in  70-lb.  bags 
only.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
it,  write  to  us,  giving  his  name. 


Manufactured  Only  by 


Colonial  Salt  Company 

Akron. 


Chicago,  I1L  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


change  from  winter  feeding  to  green  pasturage 
produces  an  excessive  laxative  and  stimulating  effect 
on  all  of  the  secretory  glands  in  the  body  of  cows, 
resulting  in  increased  milk  production. 

Unless  the  pasturage  is  properly  supplemented  with 
other  feed  the  increased  milk  production  will  draw 
excessively  on  the  body  tissues,  resulting  in  loss  of 
flesh,  weakened  vitality,  often  impaired  digestion 
and  sooner  or  later,  decreased  milk  production. 

Only  animals  physically  fit  are  capable  of  economical 
production.  Cows  in  good  condition  are  also  worth 
more  and  will  produce  more  valuable  calves. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  maintains  economical  milk  produc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  entire  season  by  providing  a  feed  properly 
compounded  to  neutralize  the  excessive  succulence  and  keep 
the  cows  in  good  flesh: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed,  to  be  fed  with  pasturage, 
green  fodder,  ensilage  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed,  to  be  fed  with  me¬ 
dium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughage  will  be  found  with 
every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  when 
fed  as  intended. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you  and  ".vite  lor  book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed 
Service  containing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of 
home  grown  feeds. 


A  Three-cow  Team 

The  picture  below  shows  a  new  way 
of  handling  cattle.  It  shows  Frank 
Fyock,  of  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  bringing 
home  his  cows  from  pasture.  Many  of  ns 
in  other  days  have  attempted  this  by 
driving  the  cows  along  the  road.  When 
the  cows  are  good-natured  or  hungry  or 
anxious  to  get  home  they  go  along  fairly 
well,  but  when,  like  some  human  beings, 
various  motives  induce  them  to  be  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will 
go  before  they  finally  land  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  This  plan  shown  by  Mr.  Fyock 
ought  to  work  well  after  the  cows  are 
trained  to  it.  They  certainly  look  quiet 
enough  in  the  picture,  but  we  know  from 
experience  that  you  can  never  tell  wlmt's 
going  to  happen  when  either  cows  or 
human  beings  meditate  mischief,  lie’s 
get  them  there,  however,  where  they  can’t 
get  away,  for  cows,  unlike  human  beings, 
can’t  co-operate  successfully.  Tie  three 
of  them  together  and  if  they  want  to  run 
there  will  be  three  different  directions 
pointed  out,  one  of  which  will  interfere 
with  the  others. 


Balancing  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for  my 
dairy?  I  am  feeding  corn  fodder,  medium 
heavy  with  corn  cut  up.  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  mixed  hay,  mostly  Timothy,  at  noon. 
Cows  mostly  two  mouths  fresh.  Also 
give  balanced  ration  when  I  begin  to 


Improving  a  Ration 

T  have  a  herd  of  Guernsey  dairy  cows, 
to  which  I  have  been  feeding  several 
brands  of  dairy  feed,  hut  none  seems  to 
bring  satisfactory  results.  I  would  like 
to  prepare  a  balanced  ration  myself. 
What  would  you  advise  to  use,  and  how 
much  of  each?  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  is  compelled  to 
buy  all  of  his  concentrates  and  does  not 
have  silage  or  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
produced  on  his  own  farm  will  not  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  feed  dairy  cows  eco¬ 
nomically  with  the  present  prices  of  feed 
and  labor.  In  any  event,  home-mixed 
feeds  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
ready  mixed  rations.  You  have  failed  to 
supply  any  information  that  would  en¬ 
able  iis  to  determine  a  ration  based  upon 
the  prevailing  prices  in  your  district; 
hence  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  materials  mentioned  below  will  sup¬ 
ply  carbohydrates  and  proteids  in  the 
most  economical  form.  I  would  use  a 
grain  ration  compounded  as  follows:  800 
lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal.  800  lbs.  ground 
oats,  800  lbs.  gluten  meal.  800  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  100 
lbs.  wheat  bran.  If  the  cows  are  carry¬ 
ing  considerable  flesh  it  might  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  reduce  the  amount  of  eornmeal 
or  hominy  meal  and  substitute  an  equal 
amount  of  dried  beet  pulp  which  has  been 
moistened  12  hours  previous  to  feeding 
with  molasses  water.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  blackstrap  molasses  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  and  you  cau  feed  8  or  4  lbs. 
of  the  blackstrap  molasses  per  cow  per 
day.  In  addition  to  the  concentrates,  let 
them  have  all  of  the  hay  and  corn  fodder 
thev  will  clean  up  two  or  three  times  a 
dav.  It  would  be  well  to  feed  the  hay 


Bringing  the  Coivs  Home  from  Bast  me 


The  same  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mach. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses). 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


-O-GA 


feed  silage.  Will  feed  one  bu.  per  cow 
at  noon  and  hay  night  and  morning. 

New.  York.  i.j.  K. 

It  is  the  usval  practice  on  dairy  farms 
to  feed  silage  twice  daily,  night  and 
morning  following  milking,  and  to  give 
the  animals  the  roughage,  either  hay  or 
com  fodder,  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Your  suggested  practice  of  feeding 
hay  night  and  morning  and  the  silage 
at  noon  would  not  give  you  as  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  the  other  method.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  silage  is  put  into  the  manger  and 
the  grain  is  put  on  top  of  the  silage,  ami 
as  a  result  it  has  been  found  that  cows 
will  eat  more  silage,  and  that  it  .vin  I  3 
consumed  with  greater  relish.  M’.:c  silage 
being  of  such  a  bulky  nature  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  rumen  and  thus  stimulate  di¬ 
gestion.  If  the  cows  are  given  as  much 
hay  as  they  will  clean  up  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  it  is  bwieved  that  di¬ 
gestion  will  be  more  cr  piete  than  where 
they  are  given  hay  eic?-*v,fT  Axui  night  and 
he  silage  during  the  miutue  "!'*  the  day. 
You  can  scarcely  expect  to  ret  average 
results  from  feeding  corn  fodder,  corn, 
and  mixed  hay.  Such  a  ration  would 
lack  protein,  variety,  and  the  cows  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  produce  even 
average  amounts  of  milk.  A  more  useful 
ration  would  result  from  mixing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grains  in  the  proportions  sug¬ 
gested  :  400  lbs.  eornmeal.  800  lbs.  ground 
oats.  200  lbs  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  bran  or  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for 
each  SVj  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  and, 
in  addition,  give  them  all  the  silage  that 
they  will  eat  morning  and  evening,  and 
as  much  corn  fodder  as  they  will  clean 
up  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is 
essential  that  cows  be  fed  in  proportion 
to  their  production  of  milk.  Grain  should 
not  be  denied  even  the  cows  that  are  dry 
or *■  those  that  are  approaching  their 
freshening  time,  as  it  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial  that  dry  cows  be  given  grain  as  it 
is  fo  supply  those  giving  milk  with  con¬ 
centrates.  Of  course  more  carbohydrates 
and  less  protein  is  required  with  dry 
cows,  as  they  are  putting  on  beef  rather 
than  producing  milk. 


morning  and  evening,  and  the  corn  fodder 
or  other  roughage  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Make  sure  that  they  get  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  oi  roughage,  for  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  where  you  do  not  have  silage  or  any 
concentrates  of  a  bulky  nature. 

As  to  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed,  it 
would  best  be  based  upou  the  production 
of  each  cow.  As  safe  a  rule  as  cau  be  fol¬ 
lowed  is  to  allow  1  lb.  of  grain  tor  each 

3%  lbs.  of  inilk  produced  per  day.  A 

bealthv  milking  con-  yielding  milk 

high-testing  quality  would  require  a 
larger  proportion  of  grain  to  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  while  cows  yielding  smaller 

amounts  would  not  require  as  much  gram. 


G.’ain  Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  to 
feed  to  a  herd  of  10  cows  (mixed  breeds) 
that  will  be  economical  and  give  best  re¬ 
sults?  I  have  to  buy  all  the  gram. 
Roughage  consists  of  all  the  good  lum>th\ 
hay  they  will  clean  up.  E.  C.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Timothy  hay  is  universally  condemned 
as  a  source  of  roughage  for  dairy  cows, 
especially  if  it  is  the  only  coarse  material 
available.  Where  silage*  and  some  man 
gels  are  available.  Timothy  hay  is  more 
acceptable;  but'  in  the  absence,  of  any 
succulence  or  legume  roughage,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  economical  production  ot 
milk  where  the  only  borne  product  that 
you  have  is  of  this  sort.  Assuming  that 
prices  in  your  district  parallel  with  those 
in  other  communities,  you.  will  find  that 
the  following  grain  ration  would  be 
adapted  to  your  conditions  :  400  Ins. 

corn-and-cob  meal.  300  lbs.  ground  oat>. 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.  buckwheat 
middlings.  400  lbs.  eottousc*d  meal.  -*0 
lbs.  oilmeal  or  gluten  meal,  1*  eed  1  U>- 
of  this  mixture  per  day  for  each  pound 
of  butter  fat  produced  in  a  week  or  1  In¬ 
fer  each  8  or  4  lbs.  of  milk,  yielded 
cow  per  day.  If  it  is  possible  b'1 
fo  secure  some  beet  pulp  or  man 


da'ilj 

per 

you 


,VUll  o''***1  r - • 

sprouts,  they  can  be  moistened  and  will 
serve  as  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  such 
succulence  as  silage  or  mangel  beets. 
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There’s  Still  Time 
To  Fertilize 

If  you  haven’t  invested  in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it. 

If  you  still  want  to  enjoy  the  big  profits  that  come  with  fertilized  crops, 
and  want  more  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  to  make  the  application  per 
acre  heavier  —  or  spread  on  new  fields  —  you  can  order  now  and  get  it. 

It  is  a  short  haul  from  one  or  more  of  our  fertilizer  factories  to  your 
railroad  station.  Our  dealer  will  wire  in  the  order. 

We  have  cured  goods  ready  for  shipment. 

Fertilize  every  acre  —  remember  that  one  acre  fertilized  is  generally 
good  for  more  profit  than  two  acres  without  fertilizer. 

Don’t  wait  —  get  your  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  now! 

Place  your  order  with  our  local  dealer,  or  write  our  nearest  sales  division. 


Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  4 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Chicago,  IB.; 
National  Stock  Yards,  Ill.;  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Just  what  you  want 

The  most  productive  fertilizer  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food. 

Ammonia  to  promote  a  quick  start,  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  and  stalks  and  give  vigor  to 
the  plants. 

Phosphoric  acid  to  encourage  root 
growth,  give  strength  to  the  plants  and 
hasten  maturity. 

Potash  to  stiffen  straw  and  stalk  and 
promote  cellular  growth. 

The  largest  yields  per  acre  and  per  man. 

Greater  returns  on  your  investment  inland, 
buildings,  and  machinery  —  your  invest¬ 
ment  is  the  same  for  a  large  or  a  small  crop. 

Certain  delivery.  Our  many  up-to-date 
plants  to  draw  from  offset  possible  local 
strikes  and  car  or  labor  shortages. 

The  best  investment  you  can  make. 

You  get  it  in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
containing  14%  or  more  of  plant  food 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

VALUES  CONTINUE  STRONG — SOUTHERN 
SHIPMENTS  INCREASING. 

C’arlot  shipments  of  leading  fruits  and 
vegetables  average  over  1.000  cars  per 
day.  They  keep  fairly  close  to  these 
figures  all  through  the  Winter  and  may 
be  considered  as  representing  surplus 
supply  and  demand. 

THE  CARLOT  SUPPLY. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  is  supplied  by  the  nearby  crop,  which 
feeds  the  farm  families  and  supplies  local 
nearby  markets  through  the  local  market- 
ling  season.  They  represent  sales  in 
nearby  markets  in  carloads,  truck  loads 
and  by  express.  The  carlot  shipments, 
on  the  other  hand,  move  largely  from 
distant  sections,  and  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  requirements  of  the  largest 
cities.  The  carloads  come  mainly  from 
highly  specialized  producing  sections, 
which  follow  one  after  another  as  the 
season  advances  Northward,  each  section 
in  turn  supplying  the  surplus  demand  of 
the  consuming  centers. 

TYPICAL  SHIPPING  SECTIONS. 

Thus  the  onion  shipments  are  begin¬ 
ning  a  new  season  the  last  of  March  with 
a  few  cars  from  Southern  Texas.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  carlot  onion  sup¬ 
plies  will  come,  probably,  from  Texas, 
Southern  California  and  Louisiana,  then 
come  the  mid-season  supplies  with  heavy 
shipments  from  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Cen¬ 
tral  California  and  New  Jersey,  and 
finally  the  late  crop  from  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.  The  actual  com¬ 
mercial  onion  area  in  each  section  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  It  comprises  usually 
some  tract  of  fertile,  loose,  easily  worked 
soil,  with  more  or  less  opportunity  for 
irrigation  and  a  supply  of  transient  labor 
available.  Good  examples  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  onion  shipping  territory  are 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  South¬ 
ern  Texas  and  the  Connecticut  River  Val¬ 
ley  in  Massachusetts.  The  season’s  story 
is  much  the  same  for  potatoes,  cabbage, 
cantaloupes,  strawberries  and  tomatoes, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  list  of  truck  crops 
and  fruits.  The  leading  shipping  sections 
of  each  are  limited  in  area  and  conditions 
favor  the  crop  and  bring  it  to  market  at 
a  time  when  other  leading  sections  are 
through  shipping  or  not  yet  ready  to 
ship.  California,  from  South  to  North, 
is  a  succession  of  shipping  sections  last¬ 
ing  throughout  the  year,  and  the  State 
lias  become  a  vast  garden  of  truck  and 
fruits.  The  southern  part  of  the  State 
sends  most  of  the  fresh  Winter  supplies 
to  the  Far  Western  markets,  and  also 
ships  a  considerable  portion  Eastward. 
Texas  ships  to  many  Middle  Western 
markets,  while  Florida,  sends  products  to 
Eastern  markets.  At  present  the  second 
tier  of  States,  beginning  in  Alabama,  ex¬ 
tending  westward  to  Central  California, 
is  beginning  truck  shipments.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  movement  will  increase  steadily 
and  offset  the  approaching  end  of  old 
Northern  stock.  There  are  still  liberal 
quantities  of  Northern  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes,  but  the  other  old  lines  are  nearly 
done. 

VALUES  STRENGTHEN. 

Prices  have  moved  up  still  another  de¬ 
gree.  owing  perhaps  to  the  interruptions 
to  transportation.  Northern  sections  are 
still  frozen  in.  Hundreds  of  trolley  lines 
and  some  of  the  smallest  steam  lines  had 
not  fnllv  resumed  operations  as  late  as 
the  last  of  March.  Probably  the  old 
potato  movement  will  increase  rapidly 
for  a  few  weeks  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit  unrestricted  movement. 

STRONG  POTATO  SITUATION. 

Potatoes  are  still  the  most  interesting 
mgrket  feature.  Prices  are  three  times 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  at  near  the  end 
of  the  month  are  still  strong.  The  public 
seems  to  have  become  used  to  the  high 
prices  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
check  to  the  demand,  such  as  occurred 
during  the  shortage  and  high  prices  in 
the  Spring  of  1917.  Remaining  supplies 
of  Northern  stock  April  1  seem  to  be 
about  five-sixths  of  those  a  year  ago.  In 
view  of  the  good  demand  and  the  high 
price  it  is  not  certain  that  any  great 
slump  will  occur  when  shipments  are  iu 
full  Spring  volume,  but  some  price  re¬ 
duction  seems  probable.  Nearby  pro¬ 
ducers  who  get  to  market  at  once  will 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

APPLES  WORKING  OUT  FAIRLY  WELL. 

Prices  for  Eastern  and  Western  apples 
keep  on  strengthening,  despite  the  rather 
threatening  figures  showing  heavy  stocks 
of  boxed  apples  unsold.  The  State  of 
Washington  had  its  abundant  crop  and 
has  shipped  far  more  than  all  of  the 
other  boxed  apple  States  combined  and 
three  times  as  many  as  New  York,  the 
leading  Eastern  apple  State. 

Western  apples  have  far  more  than  set 
off  the  Eastern  shortage.  The  effect  is 
shown  interestingly  in  markets  like  Chi¬ 
cago,  located  midway  between  the  two 
apple  sections.  Early  in  the  season  apples 
were  higher  in  Chicago  than  in  Eastern 
cities.  The  competition  of  Western 
boxed  apples  has  been  heavy  in  markets 
nearest  the  Western  producing  sectiou. 
and  at  present  the  price  of  barreled 
apples  is  about  the  saute  iu  the  Middle 
West  as  in  the  East.  Leading  markets 


range  $8  to  $9.50  for  top  grades  of  New 
York  Baldwins.  Boxed  apples  are  nearly 
as  high  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  when 
exporters,  now  indifferent,  were  buying 
eagerly. 

There  is  yet  little  indication  of  the 
Spring  slump  in  price  which  so  many  in 
the  trade  have  been  foretelling.  Con¬ 
sumers  seem  to  be  cheerfully  and  liberally 
buying  big  red  Western  Delicious  and 
Eastern  Spy  at ,  two  for  a  quarter  and 
other  sizes  and  varieties  at  corresponding 
figures.  Apples  are  high  compared  with 
most  other  recent  years,  and  orchard  pro¬ 
perty  is  booming  iu  some  sections.  The 
crop  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  per 
bushel  for  labor  and  fertilizers  than  most 
other  crops,  or  at  least  the  orchard  can 
be  scrimped  in  these  particulars  for  a 
year  or  two  in  times  of  emergency  and 
still  bear  a  fair  crop,  if  mulched  and 
sprayed.  Apples  are  scarce  and  poor  in 
British  markets  and  prices  higher,  but 
still  hardly  satisfactory  to  shippers. 
Fairly  good  Virginia  and  New  England 
apples  ranged  $11.24  to  $12.7(1  per  barrel 
at  Glasgow'  late  in  March. 

SOUTHERN  PRODUCE  INCREASING. 

About  Northern  onions  and  cabbage 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  Stocks  are  light 
and  prices  seem  to  remain  extremely 
high.  Texas  onions  are  starting  to  move 
on  in  a  small  wray  on  the  last  of  March 
and  new  onion  supplies  will  soon  take 
the  place  of  the  Northern  crop.  Newr 
cabbage  is  moving  from  half  a  dozen 
Southern  States,  and  selling  at  $2.50  to 
$8.50  per  bushel  iu  the  North.  Florida 


growers  get  about  $1.75.  Cabbage  grow¬ 
ers  iu  Central  California  are  being  paid 
$40  per  ton.  G.  R.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON 

Cabbage,  per  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75;  lettuce,  per 
doz.,  80c ;  onions,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  apples,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  3Se ;  dressed.  44c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb.,  48c ;  dressed.  58c ;  squabs, 
per  pair.  80c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  55c ; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42c. 

CJow’  hides,  green,  17  to  22c ;  bull  hides, 
green,  1G  to  17c ;  horse  hides.  $8.50  to 
$10 ;  deacons,  $3  to  $4  ;  veals,  $4.50  to 
$9.50. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  lb..  12  to  33c ;  pigs.  each.  $3.50 
to  $6 ;  pork.  lb..  18  to  25c ;  bacon,  lb., 
35c ;  bam,  lb.,  88  to  40e ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to 
35c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed.  3Sc ; 
geese,  live,  82c ;  dressed.  35c ;  ducks,  live, 
30c;  dressed,  35c;  turkeys,  live,  45c; 
dressed,  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  35c ; 
chickens,  live.  34c ;  dressed,  40c ;  eggs. 
51c;  duck  eggs.  70c;  butter,  lb.,  G8c. 

Buttermilk,  qt.,  Gc ;  milk,  qt..  10c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  lb..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.10;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.10; 
cabbage,  lb,.  Gc;  celery,  per  head,  13  to 
15c ;  lettuce,  per  head,  Gc ;  onions,  peck, 
75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  pumpkins,  each 


10  to  25c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  $3;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  pickles,  doa.,  20c ; 
hickory  nuts.  qt..  23c;  honey,  lb.,  30e; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  Gc. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

White  Winter  wheat.  $2.35  to  $2.40; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.80  to  $1.85 ;  oats, 
white,  bu.,  $1.02;  rye  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.70. 

Hay,  ton,  $29  to  $35 ;  straw,  loose,  oat, 
$12  to  $14 ;  wheat,  $15 ;  rye,  $14. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  16  to  22c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters,  18  to 
24c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  20c ;  heavy, 
18%  to  19c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  30  to  32c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  24  to  25e;  mutton, 
15  to  18c ;  veals,  28  to  30c. 

Seeds,  retail:  Large  clover,  bu.,  $40; 
medium  clover,  bu.,  $38  to  $40;  Timothy, 
$7  to  $7.50 ;  Alsike,  $36 ;  Alfalfa,  $25  to 
$28. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  3G  to  38c;  live  broil¬ 
ers.  lb.,  35  to  37c ;  live  ducks,  lb.,  35  to 
36e. 

Beets,  14-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  50c ;  cabbage, 
ton,  $40  to  $55;  per  lb.,  5c  to  Gc ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
horseradish,  lb..  23c ;  lettuce,  head,  doz., 
$1.35  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  green,  ^  doz., 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  onions,  bu..  No.  1. 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  ordinary,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

Apples,  bbl.,  Baldwin,  $6  to  $8;  King, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  Greenings,  $9  to  $10 ;  fancy, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  ordinary,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

Beaus,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs. :  Me¬ 
dium,  $5;  white  marrowr,  $9;  red  mar- 


^  V'r  \  \*\  1'  \  \  I  / 

Z  Farm  En § ines 


rHE  supremacy  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Z”  Farm  Engine  Was  predestined.  It  Had 
to  be.  For  not  another  engine  offered  so 
much  in  Workmanship  —  in  factory-created 
quality — and  in  farm-tested  performance. 

0%>er  a  quarter-million  shrewd  judges  of  engine 
Values  made  this  engine  famous  over-night! 
They  found  in  the  “Z”  that  dependability 
that  they  had  hoped  for  since  the  day  of  the 
first  farm  engine.  They  justified  the  faith  of  the 
men  who  made  this  engine  by  endorsing  their 
product  to  the  extent  of  buying  o\>er  fifteen 
million  dollars  Worth  from  “Z”  Engine  dealers. 

In  the  “Z”  they  bought  dependable  poWei — 
more  than  enough  for  e'Oer^  farm  need  for 
Which  the  type  you  choose  is  adapted — de¬ 
pendable  Workmanship  Which  has  made  the 
utmost  of  high  grade  materials — a  correct  de¬ 
sign — aided  by  aoo  Bosch  Magneto  Service 
Stations — all  unified  by  the  efficient  service 
rendered  by  thousands  op'Z”  Engine  dealers. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

A  PRICES 

1H  H.P..  $75.00 
3  H.  P.,  $125.00 
fe  H.  P..  $200.00 
AUF.  O.  B.  Factory 
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row,  $10;  white  and  rod  fcitinoy,  $12; 
pea.  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $6.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  18c;  No,  2,  17c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1.  18c;  No.  2,  17c; 
bolls  and  stags,  15c;  horse  hides,  each, 
$9  to  $10 ;  sheep  skins,  each.  $2  to  $3 ; 
calf  skins,  No.  1,  8-14  lbs.,  40c;  No._2, 
38c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium.  40  to  45c; 
fine  fleeced,  50  to  55c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  40c;  dressed,  60c; 
geese,  live,  lb..  37c.;  dressed.  50c;  fowls, 
live,  46  to  55c;  dressed,  55c;  turkeys, 
live,  50c;  dressed,  lb..  80  to  90c;  rabbits, 
live,  each,  $1 ;  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  65  to  70c;  eggs,  60 
to  65c;  duck  eggs.  90c. 

Beaus,  bu.,  $6.50;  beets,  bn..  $1.75; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  per 
head.  10  to  15c;  per  lb.,  3c;  celery,  per 
doz.,  60c;  onions,  bu..  $3.75;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  popcorn,  bu.,  $2.50; 
apples,  bu.,  $2.50. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  10  to  13c;  medium, 
8  to  10c ;  lamb,  lb.,  26c :  pork,  lb.,  21c ; 
veal,  prime,  26c ;  common,  15c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $40  to  $42 :  hay, 
No.  1.  $40  to  $42;  No.  2.  $38;  No.  3, 
$34  to  $36  ;  Timothy,  ton,  $45 ;  stray,  rye, 
$18;  oat.  $20;  wheat,  $18;  oats,  per  bu., 
95  to  98c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extra.  69%  to  70c ; 
Western  creamery,  extras,  69  to  69%c ; 
Western  firsts,  63  to  66c;  renovated,  53 
to  54c;  ladles,  44  to  45c;  storage,  extras, 
66  to  67c ;  storage,  firsts,  59  to  64c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  56  to  57c; 
Eastern  extras.  53  to  54c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras,  52  to  53c;  Western  prime  firsts, 
50  to  51c ;  Western  firsts,  48  to  49c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  Northern,  large,  42  to  44c;  me¬ 
dium,  34  to  42c;  Western,  large,  41  to 
42c;  medium  and  small.  32  to  40c;  West¬ 
ern  roasting  chickens,  large,  38  to  40c; 
medium  and  small,  32  to  3Sc;  native 
squabs.  $11  to  $14  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50 
to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowl.  42  to  45c;  chickens,  40  to  42c. 

LAMBS 

Spring  lambs.  28  to  30c ;  Fall  and 
Winter,  25  to  27c;  yearlings,  14  to  22c; 
mutton,  14  to  20c;  veals,  7  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $5  to  $6  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  doz. :  cucumbers,  $8  to  $15 
bu.  box ;  lettuce,  50  to  75c  bu.  box ;  pep¬ 
pers,  8  to  10c  crt. :  radishes.  50  to  70c 
doz.  bx. ;  spinach,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bskt. ; 
squash,  5  to  6c  lb. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
75  to  85c  lb. ;  beets.  $2.25  to  $2.75  bu. 
bx. ;  white  turnips.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  bx. ; 
carrots.  $2.25  to  $2.75  bu.  bx. ;  parsnips, 
$2  to  $2.25  bu.  bx. ;  yellow  turnips,  $3  to 
$3.75  bg. ;  white  cap  turnips,  $3  to  $4 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  rhubarb,  12  to  15c  lb. ; 
asparagus,  California,  $6  to  $10  doz. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  California  navels,  $5  to  $7.25 
bx. ;  Florida,  $5.50  to  $9.25:  cranberries, 
$1.50  to  $3  crt.,  $5  to  $9  bbl.;  Florida 
grapefruit,  $2.50  to  $4.50  bx. ;  strawber- 
I'ies,  60  to  70c  bx. 

APPLES 

Greenings.  $5  to  $7.50  bbl.  ;  Baldwins, 
No.  1.  $6.50  to  $9.50;  No.  2.  $4.50  to  $6; 
Northern  Spy,  $5  to  $8 ;  russets,  $4.50 
to  $8 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50  to  $5  bu.  box  ; 
Baldwins,  extra  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  ordi¬ 
nary.  $1.50  to  $3.25;  Western,  bx.,  $2.50 
to  $4  . 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  fancy.  $6.50  to  $7 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $5  to  $5.50  cwt. 

POTATOES 

Arooustook  Green  Mts.,  $5  to  $5.25 
per  100  lbs.  on  track;  Spauldings  and 
Cobblers,  $4.75  to  $5;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.75  to  $3  bskt. 

BEANS 

Carlots,  per  100  lbs.:  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans.  $7.50  to  $7.75; 
fair  to  good,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  California,  small 
white,  $7  to  $7.25;  yellow-  eyes,  extras, 
$9.25  to  $10;  fair  to  good.  $8  to  $8.50; 
red  kidneys,  choice.  $14.50  to  $14.75: 
fair  to  good.  $12  to  $14;  California,  dried 
limas,  $12  to  $13;  Madagascar.  $10.50  to 
$11;  native  green  peas,  $7  to  $7.50;  yel¬ 
low  peas.  $6  to  $6.50 ;  jobbing  prices,  25 
to  50c  above  car  lots. 


CORN 

Shipment :  No.  2  yellow.  $1.80  to  $1.82; 
No.  3,  yellow,  $1.78  to  $1.80;  No.  4  yel¬ 
low,  $1.76  to  $1.78. 


CORNMEAL 

Per  100  lbs. :  Granulated,  yellow-.  $4  ; 
bolted,  $3.95:  feeding.  $3,40  to  $3.45: 
cracked  corn.  $3.45  to  $3.50 ;  w  hite  corn 
flour,  $4.50:  white  cornmeal,  $4.50;  hom¬ 
iny  grits  and  samp.  $4.50 :  white  corn 
flakes  and  cream  of  maize,  $5.50. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton:  Spring  bran.  $56  to  $56.50; 
.'.;2.u,er  bran.  $56  to  $56.50;  middlings, 
,  $67;  mixed  feed.  $57  to  $61;  red 

‘M,  $67 ;  second  clears.  $71  ;  gluten  feed, 
«/•?.!£’  llomiu-V  feed.  $68.40;  stock  feed, 
oat  hulls,  $39;  cottonseed  meal, 
$74  to  $77. 


HAY 

Per  ton :  No.  2  Timothy.  $50  t 
a;>-  2  Eastern.  $44  '  ” 

$• 1  to  $43 ;  clover 


$51  ; 

to  $48;  No.  3  hay, 
.  i  ’  — ”1  mixed.  $42  to  $49; 

•straw"  $2^>  t0  $43;  rye  straw’  oat 


‘The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  prints,  77  to  78c;  tub.  fancy,  72 
to  73c ;  good  to  choice,  64  to  67c ;  packing 
stock,  35  to  37c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  54  to  56c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  45  to  48c ;  lower  grades,  40  to 
43c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  40  to  47c;  roosters.  25  to  26c; 
ducks,  40  to  46e ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  33  to  41c;  roosters,  28  to  29c; 
broilers.  50  to  60c-;  ducks,  30  to  33c; 
geese,  27  to  33c ;  capons,  50  to  59c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  old,  ton.  $75  to  $90;  new.  bu..  bkt., 
$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $5  to 
$7.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $9 ;  box,  $2  to  $4.25; 
cranberries,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ;  straw-berries, 
qt.,  25  to  55c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITay,  Timothy,  No.  2,  $41  to  $43;  No. 
3,  $38  to  $40 ;  clover  mixed,  $40  to  $43. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK.  MARCH  26,  1920. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  April,  $2.55  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  68  @  Stl4 

Good  to  Choice  .  64  @  67 

Lower  Grades . 53  @  57 


Storage,  best .  63  @  64 

Fair  to  good .  50  @  55 

City  made .  38  @  45 

Dairy,  best  .  66  @  67 

Common  to  good  . .  46  @  63 

Packing  Stool: .  .  36  @  41 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  30  31 

Good  to  choice .  28?4  @  29J4 

Skims,  best . , .  19  i a  20 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  59  @  60 

Medium  to  good .  50  @  58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  54  @  55 

Common  to  good .  45  @  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  56  @  57 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  45  @  50 

Lowergrades . . .  40  @  43 

Duck  eggs .  75  @  78 

Goose  eggs . 1  25  @  1  30 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @14  75 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11  00 

Cows .  3  50  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 22  00  @23  UU 

Culls . 10  00  @16  00 

Hogs . 15  00  @17  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 17  00  @20  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  easy  except  on  choice  stock. 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  41  to  42e 
chickens,  30  to  37c;  roosters,  26c;  tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  45c ;  ducks,  35  to  50c ;  geese, 
20  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy.'lb .  54  @  55 

Fair  to  good .  44  @  48 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Fowls .  30  @  39 

Capons .  50  @  62 

Roosters .  27  @  28 

Ducks  .  32  @  35 

Geese .  25  @  31 

8quabs,  doz .  2  50  @12  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  28  @  2* 

Com.  to  good .  22  @  27 

Lambs,  hot  bouse,  each .  6  00  @14  00 

l’ork.  heavy .  15  @  18 

Light .  20  @  23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... . 10  50  @1150 

Pea  . .  7  00  @  7  50 


Medium  .  7  00  @  7  50 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @14  75 

White  Kidney, . 15  00  @15  50 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75  @9  00 

Lima,  California . 1174  @12  00 


FRUITS. 


Apples,  Winesap, 'bbl .  5  00  @9  00 

Albemarle .  $  00  @  9  00 

Greening .  4  00  @10  00 

Baldwin .  4  50  @8  50 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box .  2  50  @  3  50 

Winesap,  box .  2  50  @  4  25 

Newtown,  box .  2  00  @  3  00 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  @  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @1100 

Strawberries,  qt . . .  25  @  60 


POTATOES. 


Old.  180  lbs .  10  60  @11  25 

Bermuda  bbl .  10  00  @17  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Anise,  bbl . 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches. . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— ton . 

New,  bu.  bk . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket 

Onions,  100  lbs . . 

Squash,  new,bu . 

Old,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl... 
Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate... 
Radishes,  100  bunches  ... 
String  Beans,  bu.  bkt.... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl. 
Garlic,  lb.,  ......  ........ 

Peas,  bu . 

Parsley,  bbl . 


...  5  00 
...  3  00 
. . .  3  00 
...  3  50 
...60  00 
...  275 
...  1  00 
...  400 
...  3  00 
...  5  00 
...  1  00 
...  2  00 
...  1  00 
...  3  00 
...  VOO 
.  .  4  00 
...  1  50 
..  45 

...  2  25 
...  2  00 
...  5  00 
...  15 

...  550 
....  500 


@6  00 
@10  00 
@  4  50 
@  4  00 
@75  00 
id  3  25 
@  4  00 
@  7  00 
@  6  00 
@  5  50 
@5  50 
@  3  25 
@  3  50 
®  6  00 
@9  00 
@  7  50 
®  2  50 
@  60 
@  3  25 
@3  00 
@8  00 
®  25 

@  8  00 
@10  00 


HAY  AND  STBAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  48  00  @49  00 

No.  2 . 43  00  @46  00 

No.  3  . 39  00  @42  00 

Shipping . 36  00  @40  00 

Clover. mixed . 40  00  @46  00 

Straw,  Rye . 30  00  @32  00 


Make  Short  Work  of 

Short  or  Long  Grain 


"  v 


\X^HEN  some  of  your  grain  comes  up  short  and  stunted,  especially 
V*  on  dry,  gravelly  knolls,  and  some  of  it  grows  tall  and  heavy,  so  that 
it  lodges  and  tangles — then  you  have  a  harvesting  problem — unless  you 

own  a  McCormick,  Deering,  or  Milwaukee  Grain  Binder. 

With  these  binders  it  is  possible  to  cut  i-}{ -inch  stubble  —  get  right 
down  close  to  the  ground.  The  curve  of  the  guards  and  wide  range  of 
platform  adjustment  permits  doing  this.  And  the  reel  is  designed  to 
handle  grain  in  any  condition.  It  can  be  lowered,  raised,  swung  for¬ 
ward  or  thrown  back  almost  instantly  to  accommodate  short,  long  or 
tangled  grain.  The  binding  attachment  can  be  adjusted  quickly  for 
short  or  tall  grain,  and  has  a  band-placing  range  of  from  ioto  24  inches 
from  the  butt  of  the  bundle. 

1  he  names  McCormick  and  Deering  and  Milwaukee  are  favorably  known 

wherever  there  is  agriculture.  They  are  guarantees  of  high  quality  and  operating 
efficiency.  Almost  90  years  of  harvesting  machine  development  and  satisfactory 
service  in  the  fields  of  the  world  stand  behind  them. 

See  your  nearby  International  dealer  now  in  regard  to  your  binder  for  early 
delivery.  Place  your  reliance  also  on  McCormick,  Deering,  or  International 
high-quality  twine.  Meanwhile,  may  we  send  you  a  descriptive  catalog  showing 
latest  improvements  and  features  in  the  world-standard  harvesting  machines? 


International, Harvester  Com  pany 

_  QF  AMERICA. 

CHICAGO  (JNCORPORATEQ?  USA 
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N  apple  falling  from  a  tree  awoke  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  supplied  to  Science  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  jumping  of  a  tea  kettle  lid  showed  James 
Watt  the  power  in  boiling  water 
and  gave  the  world  the  steam  engine. 

The  intense  centrifugal  force  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  revolving  tubular  bowl 
was  what  P,  M.  Sharpies  put  into  a 
machine  for  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  butterfat  from  milk.  Later 
he  made  his  greatest  improvement 
by  utilizing  the  vacuum  generated 
by  the  same  centrifugal  force  to 
lift  milk  into  the  bowl  in  the  exact  quantities  that  the 
speed  of  the  bowl  will  skim  absolutely  clean. 

The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator,  therefore  is  ^nly 
an  adaption  of  one  of  Nature’s  laws.  The  intense  centri¬ 
fugal  force  and  the  suction-feed  principle  in  the  Sharpies 
tubular  bowl  guarantee  perfectly  clean  skimming  at  any 


speed. 

The  Sharpies  discovery  is  protected 
by  United  States  patents.  No  other 
separator  is  a  suction-feed  separa¬ 
tor.  No  other  maker  of  separators 
can  make  use  of  the  principle. 

Suction-feed 
makes  possi¬ 
ble  the  knee- 


Milk  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the 
American  people. 
Its  production 
should  be  raised 
to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency 
by  the  use  of  time 
and  labor-saving 
machines. 

(Signed) 

P.M.SHARPLES 
"There  are  no 
, substitutes  for 
y  daiiy  foods.", 


low  supply  tank,  doing  away  with 
lifting.  The  oiling  system  needs 
little  attention.  The  one  piece 
bowl— no  discs— is  easy  to  clean, 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
that  tells  why  more  Sharpies 
Machines  are  in  use  today 
than  any  other  make ,  Ameri~ 
can  or  foreign.  Dept.  12. 


SUCTION  "FEED 
SEPARATOR 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


Skims 
clean 
at  any 
speed 


oc  no 


JUST  OUT  — My  New  "direct 
from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.  Values 
bigger  thane  ver„  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  stiffest. 
All  wires  same  size,  heavily 

galvanized.  150  styles.  Also 
ates.  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

Brown  Fence  ft  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


P, West  30th  Street  New  York 


2TO30H-P. 


mplest  in  Construction 
Easiest  to  Operate 

•west  priced  High-Tension 
nition  Engine  ever  sold  at 
ctory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension  ie  the 
ly  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
1TTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
der  Write  for  latest  nrices.  Ouick  delivery. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kans.s  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1896  Oakland  Ave.  1896 '  Empire  Bldg. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET."  BOOK  about  Hor.ea,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Doga  and  Poultry,  aent  free. 
Humphreya’  Veterinary  Medicine*,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Grade  .  Dairy  Calves.— Recently  we 
shipped  a  couple  of  grade  dairy  ealves 
to  a  man  who  wrote  us  after  reading  our 
note  last  Fall  to  the  effect  that  we  often 
slaughtered  heifer  calves  from  high-pro¬ 
ducing  dams  because  no  one  wanted  to 
raise  them  in  our  community.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  fine  letter  in  acknowledgement 
of  their  arrival,  written  by  the  man’s  son, 
a  boy  of  15  years.  The  father  gave  the 
boy  one  of  the  calves  to  raise  for  his  own. 
The  boy  has  already  raised  a  sow  and  a 
litter  of  pigs.  In  liis  letter  the  boy  is 
already  planning  great  things  for  his  calf. 
It  worries  us  just  a  bit.  The  dam  of  the 
calf  is  one  of  the  best  heifers  we  ever 
owned.  She  gave  between  40  and  50  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day  on  two  milkings  with  her 
first  calf.  Yet  how  well  we  remember  in 
our  own  boyhood  days  when  father  gave 
us  a  calf  from  the  best  cow  in  the  dairy; 
how  we  nursed  and  netted  her  along  for 
three  years,  stealing  grain  for  her  from 
the  other  calves,  and  giving  her  the  best 
of  everything,  and  how.  when  she  fresh¬ 
ened,  despite  her  good  ancestry,  she 
turned  out  to  be  of  absolutely  no  account. 
Here’s  hoping  that  our  experience  won’t 
be  repeated.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  business  of  breeding  dairy  cattle, 
or  any  animal,  is  at  the  very  best  an  un¬ 
certain  proposition,  and  any  man  who 
indulges  iu  it  is  due  for  certain  disap¬ 
pointments. 

A  Difficult  Period. —  We  are  just 
entering  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods 
on  a  dairy  farm.  The  price  of  grain  is 
at  its  topmost  point.  Good  concentrates 
are  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  The  price  of 
milk  is  falling.  Production  is  increasing. 
As  the  margin  between  the  price  of  milk 
and  the  price  of  feed  narrows,  there  is 
more  work  to  do  in  the  dairy,  and  Spring 
work  will  soon  be  on  us.  Year  after  year 
we  plan  to  adjust  our  dairy  so  as  to  avoid 
the  Spring  flush.  The  real  money  for  is 
lies  in  producing  milk  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter;  yet  we  can’t  seem  to  get,  the 
cows,  or  rather  as  many  as  we  would 
like  to  get.  to  freshen  early  in  the  Fall. 
Already  this  Winter  some  of  the  cows  we 
expected  to  freshen  next  Fall  have  had 
to  he  rebred  this  mouth.  All  of  which  is 
not  very  encouraging;  yet  we  know  of 
no  way  to  improve  the  situation,  nor 
have  any  suggestions  to  give.  The  facts 
that  we  have  stated,  however,  should  be 
better  understood  by  those  who  would  try 
to  run  the  milk  business  by  fiat  and  law. 

Clea.mxg  Stahi.es. — Experience  with 
both  types  of  barn  convinces  us  that  t lie 
most  economical  way  to  handle  a  large 
dairy  is  to  have  them  stand  tails  to.  with’ 
a  driveway  through  the  barn.  By  this 
arrangement  stables  can  be  cleaned  in 
the  quickest  possible  manner,  the  cows 
brought  in  and  led  out  of  the  barn  more 
quickly,  and  even  time  saved  in  milking. 
All  of  which  greatly  overbalances  any 
time  ’that  may  be  lost  in  feeding.  We 
like  this  arrangement,  too,  because  it  per¬ 
mits  throwing  sunlight  into  the  mangers. 

Care  of  Mangers. — The  other  day  we 
stopped  into  the  barn  of  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  were  present  while  lie  was  feed¬ 
ing  grain  to  his  dairy.  The  mangers  were 
full  of  sticks  and  stems  of  weeds  which 
the  cows  had  sorted  out  of  the  hay,  and 
two  or  three  cows  had  not  cleaued  up 
their  silage  and  grain  in  the  previous 
feeding;  yet  this  man  merely  scraped  the 
worst  of  it  out  with  a  fork  aiul  went 
ahead  and  fed  his  silage  and  grain  on  the 
top  of  the  refuse.  Iu  our  experience,  he 
made  a  great  mistake.  We  always  sweep 
our  mangers  out  thoroughly  after  each 
i  feeding.  The  sticks  and  stems  from  the 
hay  are  not  so  important  to  remove  as 
any  grain  or  silage  that  isn't  eaten,  and 
only  sweeping  will  get  it  clean. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Stringy  Milk 

We  have  a  cow  which  gives  a  good 
amount  of  milk,  is  not  very  old,  but  the 
milk  is  thick  and  stringy,  perhaps  once  iu 
two  or  three  weeks.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  bring  about  a  cure?.  Other¬ 
wise  she  seems  to  be  well  and  healthy. 

Illinois.  ti.L. 

Coming  in  heat  possibly  may  cause  this 
condition  of  the  milk,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
sub-acute  mammitis  (garget),  caused  by 
chill,  bruise,  overfeeding,  rough,  incom¬ 
plete  or  irregular  milking  or  infection. 
More  often,  however,  stringy  or  ropy  milk 
is  due  to  bacteria  iu  the  milk  utensils, 
which  should  be  more  carefully  cleansed, 
scalded  and  sun-dried.  Attend  to  these 
matters.  At.  time  of  attack,  if  garget  is 
present,  stop  rich  feed,  milk  every  two  or 
three  hours  and  give  cow  a  physic. 

a.  a.  a. 


To  prove  to  you  that  International 
Calf  Meal  is  all  we  claim  for  it — and 
more — we  will  for  a  short  time  only, 
ship  prepaid  a  100  lb.  sack  for$5.50to  any 
pointeast  ofthe  Rockies.  Send  no  money 
—pay  when  feed  arrives.  Once  you  try 

INTERNATIONAL 
CALF  MEAL 

you  will  quit  trying  to  raise  calves  on 
new  milk.  International  Calf  Meal  wilt 
raise  five  calves  at  the  cost  of  raising  one 
on  new  milk — and  they  wilt  thrive  better. 
It  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  new  milk — a 
scientifically  mixed  feed  that  alt  calves 
like.  One  pound  is  equal  to  One  gallon 
fresh  dairy  mbk  in  feeding  value. 

Act  Today 

This  special  offer  will  be  withdrawn 
shortly.  Act  row.  You  can’t  go  wrong. 


Inter¬ 
national 
Sugar 
Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis 

Mina. 

Makers  of 

the  Famona 

International 

Special 

Dairy 

Feed 

Live 

Saleimen 
,  Wasted 


mi 


Mail  This  N  O  W 


International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

As  per  your  special  $5.50  offer  you  may 
ship  me  100  lbs.  International  Calf  Meal 
Prepaid  to  my  station. 


My 


name  is . 


Address. 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


My  Shipping  Station  is. 


DIG  YOUR  POTATOES 
THE  FARQUHAR  WAY 

A  Farquhar  Digger  will 
get  you  more  market¬ 
able  potatoes,  and 
besides  save  much 
labor.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong , 
to  stand  the 
strain  of 
hard  con- 
tinuous 
u  sage. 

They  dig 

clean,  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  shown  above  has  paid 
for  itself  in  one  season  for  some  users. 
Rigid  tongue  construction  holds  Digger 
steady  on  the  row  avoidingcutting.  Either 
Cross  Bottom  or  Angle  Bucket  Elevator 
to  suit  different  soils.  Larger  size  Ele¬ 
vator  Diggers  for  deep  planting  and  bad 
condiUons.  Engine  drive,  if  desired. 

Our  Success  Jr.  is  the  peer  of  Plow  Dig¬ 
gers.  Price  so  low  with¬ 
in  reach  of 
the  smallest 
grower.  The 
Gilt  Edge  for 
those  who  de¬ 
sire  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  Walking 
Digger,  . 


Elevator 
means  larger 
profits  J'or 
growers. 


“Success  Jr.n 
The  plow  that 
pngs  dividends 
on  an  acre 
patch. 


Large  illustrated  Dig¬ 
ger  Catalog  free  on 
request.  Every 
grower  owes  it  to 
himself  to  send  for 
this  booklet. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Engines  anil  Hollers,  Tractors,  Hoi'  milts, 
Thresliei's,  Cider  Presses,  O rain  Prills. 

Ask  for  literature. 


Does  Ten 
Mens  Work 


One  Man 
Saws  25  Cords  a  D ay 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches.  Ice 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee 
80  Days  Trial  .Write  for  Fr*>o  Book  and  Caah  or  Easy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  MFQ.  CO..  1801  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Knrw. 
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Always  Take 
Mother’s  Advice’’ 

“Little  one,  there’s  nothing  that 
will  make  you  grow  and  develop 
so  as  to  lay  lots  of  eggs,  as  quickly 
as  International  Poultry  Food 
Tonic.” 

Thirty  years  of  successful  use  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  proves  it  to  be  thoroughly  de- 

Eendable.  If  you  want  the  biggest 
roilers  and  earliest  layers  use 

INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Food  Tonic 

Helps  chicks  to  develop  remarkably 
fast.  Helps  to  invigorate  the  digestive 
organs  of  all  kinds  of  poultry,  to  supply 
material  for  bone,  feathers  and  muscle 
— and  to  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 

Helped  Her  Chicks  Grow  Faster 

I  am  sure  that  International  Poultry 
Food  Tonic  made  my  young  chicks 
healthier  and  grow  faster. 

— Mrs.  Herbert  Elliot,  Gladbrook,  la. 

Successful  With  Incubator  Chicks 

We  gave  International  Poultry  Food 
Tonic  all  spring  to  the  little  chicks  and 
hardly  lost  one,  although  they  were  all 
incubator  chicks  I  am  well  pleased, 
and  will  buy  more  soon. 

• — Fred  J.  Happel,  Pender,  Neb. 

Got  Fiv«  Times  More  Eggs 

Before  using  International  Poultry 
Food  Tonic  I  was  getting  one  and  two 
eggs  a  day,  but  now  am  getting  eight 
and  ten. 

• — Solomon  Walters,  Marengo,  Ohio. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

for  International  Poultry  Preparations. 
Then  use  them  as  per  directions  and 
you  can't  help  but  be  successful. 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Toronto,  Canada 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  1919  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  whitd  eggs. 

Capacity— 4,000  weekly — 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

In  Ixfts  of 

Red  ur  tion 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15 % 
25% 

May  10-28 
JuneChicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  breeder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Ymi  want  ^ol  how  many  chicks  for  a  dollar  tl„ ,•  M  .. 

But  chicks  worth  a  dollar  for  a  dollar  sour"*otto 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck. L.I.N.Y. 


BARRON 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerel: 

*  =  ^  t°  265  hens,  mated  to  males  from  297-hens 
hens,  mated  to  male  from  297-hen 
»7  o().  280  to  288  hens,  mated  to  male  from  291 
hen,  $10.  A  Iso  other  matings. 

Frisbie  Ward  -  Poultney^Vermon 

George’s  White  Leghorr 
Chicks  from  Good  Layer* 

My  ten  birds  in  the  Connecticut  Contest  lai< 
‘ ‘  Nov.  1st  to  March  12th,  exceeded  lv 

only  two  pens.  My  20  birds  in  the  New  Jerse: 
Contest  for  the  same  time  laid  1,358  eggs 
®xceedecl  only  by  one  pen. 

Baby  Chicks  for  May  delivery,  $28  per  100 
u  ordered  now,  closely  related  to  the  birds  ii 
j  contest  pens.  Chicks  like  these  pay  man' 
tunes  more  profit  than  average  chicks.  Ever' 
..tti,  i!1'1,’1,  ollt  is  of  t,1‘>  same  quality  as  ever; 
m.rL,'  ,as  "oar,  ®8,  Practicable.  Safe  deliver; 

SPml  ,,or  10°-  balance  one  wee] 
nreaa6  8l',.,'ment-  1  pay  postage,  but  not  ex 

Stlsnk  ShlP“ent®.  every  Wednesday.  Eggs 
100.  Circular  Free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN 


W"^¥  C  a  Mammoth  l’ekin  Eggs,  $8  pel 

12 !  *5'50  Per  24.  Pawn  am 

g  ‘-b  pc- 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 

m  record  henshead  ourpens.  Hatching  eggs,  «: 

up.  Cockerels,  $4,  THE  '‘ISLAND  HOAD  NF0S"FARM,  R.nu.y  M  J 

R*C.R.I.RFDS-FGCVi  tor  Hatching.  *9  p., 

Vigorous  Stock  v  ,,  UU:5  15=  *«"  per  hundred 
g  rounStock.  freeKange.  II.  H.  OTVKN,  Itblneb.,'-.  N.V 
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Determining  Sex  of  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Is  thorp  any  truth  in  the  various  theo¬ 
ries  about  determining  the  sex  of  eggs 
or  of  day-old  chicks?  Some  of  the  “pro¬ 
moters”  claim  that  they  can  even  tell 
from  the  egg  before  it  is  put  into  the  in¬ 
cubator.  j.  b. 

The  only  kind  of  which  the  sex  can  be 
determined  while  young  is  the  Barred 
Hock.  In  these  the  male  chicks  will  he 
found  to  have  a  pure  yellow  beak  and 
legs,  while  the  female  will  have  dark 
color  on  the  beak  and  legs.  I  have  found 
this  to  hold  good  in  nearly  every  case, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will 
prove  correct  in  fully  90  per  cent  of  cases. 
I  found  the  above  in  a  poultry  journal, 
and  have  tested  it  out.  c.  v.  B. 

Michigan. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  determine  the 
sex  of  eggs  I  have  yet  to  learn  it.  I 
understand  that  the  egg  itself  does  not 
know  whether  it  is  to  produce  a  male  or 
female ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  germ  up 
to  several  days  of  ineuhation  is  exactly 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  Something, 
causes  or  conditions  yet  unknown  to  us. 
determines  which  sex  the  little  chick  shall 
be,  and  who  knows  hut  the  one  gaining 
supremacy  has  to  crowd  the  other  sex  out 
of  its  chance  of  trying  life  here?  As  a 
rule,  we  get  around  the  same  number  of 
male  as  female  chicks,  when  hatches  are 
normal.  When  they  are  poor,  more  males 
are  the  result.  I  have  been  offered  the 
secret  if  I  would  pay  the  price,  and  one 
man  gave  me  his.  hut  we  find  cockerels 
fully  as  profitable  to  sell  as  pullets,  so 
we  set  the  eggs  as  they  run. 

Rhode  Island.  rt.  j.  Lambert. 


Promoting  Bone  Growth  in  Fowls 

I  am  trying  to  improve  the  bone  in  m.v 
fowls.  Which  is  better,  ground  fish  bone 
or  commercial  ground  bone.  In  what 
quantities  and  how  should  it  be  fed  to 
fowls,  and  in  what  quantities  and  how 
should  it  he  fed  to  chicks?  I  have  a 
friend  in  Georgia  who  breeds  splendid 
bone,  and  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that 
his  fowls  are  fed  ground  local  granite 
rock  as  they  will  eat  it :  all  fowls  having 
free  range  in  his  locality  are  noted  for 
fine  bone  substance.  They  pick  up  this 
rock.  Do  you  think  there  is  something 
in  this?  A.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  feed 
especially  for  bone  production,  unless  the 
fowls  are  lacking  in  material  for  frame¬ 
work.  All  good  rations  contain  bone- 
forming  material  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  growing  or  mature  fowls,  and  an  ex¬ 
cess  would  simply  he  discarded  rather 
than  utilized.  Such  foods  as  wheat  bran, 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  meat  and  bone  scrap, 
crushed  oyster  shells  are  rich  in  bone¬ 
forming  material,  and  few  if  any  com¬ 
monly  used  foods  are  entirely  lacking  in 
them.  Any  well-balanced  ration  will  con¬ 
tain  these  or  other  foods  with  sufficient 
mineral  matter  for  the  needs  of  the  fowl’s 
body,  and  if  a  ration  does  not  they  should 
be  added.  I  should  not  attribute  good 
bone  formation  to  the  use  of  crushed 
granite  as  grit  or  food,  though  the  lime  in 
any  form  of  limestone  so  used  would 
probably  be  at  least  partially  utilized. 
Like  other  characters,  heavy  bone  forma¬ 
tion  may  he  increased  by  breeding.  It 
may  be  retarded,  of  course,  by  depriving 
the  fowls  of  the  mineral  and  other  hone¬ 
forming  elements  in  their  food.  I  should 
prefer  fresh  cut  bone  to  the  commercial 
product  if  fed  while  it  is  still  fresh.  One- 
half  ounce  to  one  ounce  per  bird  should 
have  correspondingly  smaller  amounts. 
Commerical  beef  scrap  contains  large 
quantities  of  bone  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  of  nearly  all  poultry  rations. 

M.  B.  D. 


Removing  a  Rooster’s  Spurs 

I  have  among  several  a  very  vicious 
Light  Brahma  cock,  possessed  of  real 
business-like  spurs.  Today  he  used  those 
spurs  on  my  mother-in-law’s  arm.  result¬ 
ing  in  an  ugly  cut.  Esteeming  my 
mother-in-law  much  more  than  mothers- 
iu-law  are  popularly  supposed  to  he  re¬ 
garded.  I  want  tc  know  if  there  is  a  way 
to  remove  those  spurs  without  injury  to 
the  bird,  whose  value  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  more  than  offsets  our  grudge  against 
him  for  past  offenses.  E.  o.  D. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  deprive  this 
bird  of  his  spurs  by  any  method  that 
seemed  humane  and  effectual.  A  pair 
of  tinner’s  snips  ought  to  do  the  job,  or 
perhaps  some  veterinarian’s  dehorning 
shears  used  up  on  cattle  may  be  available. 
Lacking  any  of  these,  a  sharp  hatchet, 
a  hard  wood  block,  a  good  eye  and  steady 
hand  might  reduce  the  war-like  beast  to 
submission.  I  should  not  cut  close 
enough  to  the  shank  to  endanger  the 
fowl’s  legs,  but  should  remove  enough  of 
the  spur  to  place  him  in  the  fighting  class 
with  lambs  and  turtle  doves.  There 
really  is  no  more  reason  a  domestic  cock 
should  carry  long,  sharp  spurs  than  there 
is  for  a  bull  to  become  a  menace  because 
of  death-dealing  horns.  In  the  course 
of  time,  uuder  domestication,  all  of  these 
natural  weapons  will  doubtless  be  lost, 
but  as  we  can  hardly  await  the  eons  of 
time  required  by  nature  to  effect  such 
changes  through  the  process  of  evolution, 
the  more  speedly  method  of  artificial  dis¬ 
arming  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  make 
our  barnyards  safe.  m.  b.  n. 


THE  DAVIS  IMPROVED 

PORTABLE  FENCE 

PATENTED  MAY  5,  1914 

Made  Chiefly  of  Sawed  Chestnut  Lumber 
PRACTICAL  -  ECONOMICAL  -  LABOR  SAVING 

Suitable  for  the  farm,  lawn  or  paddock  and  convertible  to  innumerable  uses. 
The  portable  posts,  resting  on  the  ground  are  braced  on  either  side  by  an 
attached  arm  and  secured  by  the  interlocking  device  on  the  end  of  each 
panel,  as  well  as  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  section.  For  permanent  con¬ 
struction  a  2nx2nx22npin,  fastens  opposite  sides  of  alternate  posts  to  the  ground. 

NO  TOOLS  REQUIRED  FOR  ITS  ERECTION 


Die  Davis  fence  comes  to  you  set  up,  com¬ 
plete  ready  for  use.  It  is  put  together 
throughout  with  bolts,  offering  a  durable  con- 
struction  that  will  withstand  any  usage  on  the 
farm  ;  as  well  as  offering  an  attractive  fencing 
for  all  purposes. 

It  is  equally  adaptable  for  use  on  hillsides  or 
stony  ground  and,  unlike  the  split  hurdles, 
may  bo  moved  at  pften  as  necessary  with* 
out  damage  and  with  the  minimum  of  labor. 


For  temporarily  confining  sheep  on  a  lawn  or 
dividing  a  field  for  pasturage  its  advantages 
are  apparent,  since  it  can  be  taken  down  and 
set  up  again  by  one  man. 

Its  cost  compares  favorably  with  either  wire 
or  rail  fencing  erected,  while  its  durability  and 
appearance  recommend  it  in  place  of  either. 
Shipped  in  12-ft.  panels,  ready  for  use,  4  rails 
spaced  8  in.  apart,  54  in.high;  5  rails,  spaced 
4  in.  and  6  in.  apart,  46  inches  high. 


DA 


ON  DISPLAY  AND  SALE  BY 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  &  Co.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
Stumpp  &  Walter  Co..  N.Y.  City  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Farmers  &  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  Pa. — or 
obtainable  by  your  local  dealer  on  request. 

For  direct  (hipment  into  temtory  not  yet  assigned  to  agents,  writs 

EDMUND  THOMAS  SMITH 

331  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 


TO  ESTABLISHED  DEALERS  AND  ACTIVE  AGENTS 

The  introduction  of  the  DAVIS  PORTABLE  FENCE  in  your  locality  will  interest  — 
large  majority  of  your  customers,  as  its  substantial  construction,  and  variety  of  uses 
appeal  to  all  to  whom  it  is  shown. 

Write  far  prksa.  terms  tad  discounts,  stating  qualifications  for  effectively  covering  territory  in  your  Tidnity 


“Water  Ground* 
Means  “Common  Sense* 
In  Lightning  Rods 


"P'VERYBODY  knows  that  damp  earth  carries  electricity  or 
'  lightning  easier  than  dry  soil.  That’s  why  you  find  home 
owners  pouring  water  cn  their  ground  rods  during  dry  spells. 
The  Security  is  the  only  rod  that  saves  you  this  trouble  and 
gives  you  sure  protection  by  grounding  in  a  water-filled  tube 
that  is  always  moist. 


SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 


are  made  of  99.8%  pure  copper  and  are  guaranteed 
free  from  the  injurious  acids  usually  applied  to 
cables.  They  areendorsed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  State  Insurance  Exchanges.  These 
conductors  have  been  made  and  used  for  28  y«ars  and 
each  installation  is  backed  by  a  $500  offer  of  reward. 

Write  for  free  book  and  name  of  nearest  Security  dealer. 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

504  Pino  St.  _  Burlington,  Wis. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13,  20th,  and  every  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


SaveS  1 0-Buy  Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks 

$25.  Ancona,  $3t.  Brown  Leghorn,  $21  tier  Hundred 
•achweek.  Cirvularfrce.  E.  R.  HUMMER  I  CO..  Frencbiowa.  It.  J. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  My  Kooks  won  at  New  Jersey  State  and 
other  leading  utility  shows  this  season.  12  firsts,  2  sec¬ 
onds  and  shape  and  color  specials.  Eggs,  $2.50  and  $5 
persettiug.  llAltKV.N  CON  N  EK,  Stockton,  N .  J. 


Silver  l.acc  Wyandett  c  s.  Prize  winners.  Eggs, 
$9  per  15  ;  $3.75  for  30.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Fl«der«.  N  J 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  Cockerel*  A  hatching  errs.  Cockerels,  $2. SO 
••Ob.  *KKS.  SI. 25  for  IS:  SSforlOO.  Geo.*  Bookish,  Esper.nce,  N.J. 


BARRED  ROCKSKS 

Pure  Ringlets.  Exhibition  Prize  Winning  Pen  included 
Write  for  low  price.  Klmcr  Itoberoon,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 


The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof:  tire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUAR  ANTEE:— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  3.  1920 


What  DoYou  Want  WUR 


Spread  Evenly  ?  Load  Easily  ? 
Unload  Cleanly  ?  Last  Indefinitely? 


is  a  Spreader 
Which  Does  All  These — and  More! 

m 

It  is  the  “National  Chief”  Manure  Spreader,  the  spreader  that 
gives  better  results  and  saves  farmers  more  money  than  any  other  spreader. 


$175 

Cash  With  Order 

Easy  Payment 
Price 

$183.65 

$91.85dowo  and  $18. 36 
monthly  for  5  months. 


Worm  Gear 
Apron  Drive 


Runs  in  Oil  Bath. 
More  durable  and 
practical  than  rachet 
drive.  Uses  less 
power. 


THIS  IS 
THE 
TRAOtnMtK 
O! 


r 

This  trade -mark  on  an 
implement  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  that  the 
quality  of  the  tool  is 
•unsurpassed  and  that 
the  price  paid  was  not 
exorbitant. 


National  Chief 

Manure  Spreaders 

After  a  careful  search  for  a  spreader,  the 
“National  Chief”  was  selected  as  being  “head  and  should¬ 
ers”  above  the  rest — the  best  designed,  the  best  built  and 
the  most  durable  —  the  one  most  worthy  to  bear  our 
trade-mark. 

It  is  practically  indestructible  —  all  steel  construction 
except  side  boards  and  bottom.  Angle-steel  truck,  sills 
and  main  frame,  rigidly  cross-braced  and  trussed.  No  warping:  or  binding 
moving:  parts  always  in  proper  alignment  and  smooth  running. 

Roller  Bearing  Apron  and  Beater 

Fast  revolving  all  steel  beater.  Spins  on  draft-re¬ 
ducing  roller  bearings.  Tears  manure  into  fine  shreds  —  spreads  farther  and 
better — saves  manure  and  gets  better  results.  Frictionless  return  apron  ■ruii'i 
on  roller  bearings  and  still  further  reduces  draft.  Steel  encased,  dirt  and  dust- 
proof  positive  worm  drive — runs  in  oil  bath.  Silent,  frictionless  and  powerful 
— no  danger  of  breakage  under  sudden  strain.  Automatic  force  feed — pushes 
every  bit  of  manure  up  to  the  beater  teeth.  No  additional  driving  to  clean  out 
the  box.  Spreads 4^5.  8.  11  and  11  loads  per  acre.  Extra  wide  S'/i  in.  rear 
and  4 1'i  in.  front  tires.  Perfect  traction  in  any  soil.  Two  horses  handle 
spreader  anywhere  in  dry  weather.  Sold  at  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $175.00 
time  payments  if  you  like.  Deflector-type  wide  spreading  attachment  $10.00 
extra.  Operates  without  extra  power —  no  extra  load  on  the  team. ^  The 
quality  is  right — the  price  is  still  better.  Both  are  made  possible  by  our  Short 
Line”  methods  of  buying  and  selling — direct  from  factory  to  farm. 

You  can  Buy  Good  Implements  for  Less  Money  at 

*  STxX  cDyvvjAliAMXVk^' 

The  “National  Chief”  spreader  is  only  one  of  the  good 
buys  you’ll  find  at  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters”. 
We  have  over  30.000  square  feet  of  room  packed  to 
the  roof  with  tillage  and  garden  tools,  enginei,  sep¬ 
arators  and  poultry  supplies — all  for  1920  delivery  at 
1917  prices.  Every  single  tool  is  backed  by  our  broad, 
dependable  N.F.E.  guarantee  which  assures  you  of 
complete,  lasting  protection  and  satisfaction.  You  take 
no  risk.  You  are  sure  of  a  square  deal  when  you 
trade  at  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters”  where  the 
motto  is  ‘‘Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money 
Back”.  Write  at  once  for  special  spreader  circular  or 
better  still,  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 
Orders  Filled  Same  Day  Received 
You  take  no  risk  whatever;  our  Money  Back 
Guarantee  protects  you.  Mail  orders  direetto 


Write  today  for 
this  descriptive 
circular. 


afional  Farmf  Equipment  0>. 

DEPARTMENT  D  96  CHAMBERS  V  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY  INC, 


_  .rinf  _ 

96  CHAMBERS  VSTREET 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinet  purposed. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


260-egg  pedigree  females.  F.ggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L  ARTHUR  SHELDON.  Route  7.  Osweoo,  N  Y. 


>  v  Dime 


SP  Ancnnao  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale.  Sisters 
.  V».  HHUUlidS  win  4  ribbon*  at  Morrisville  laying 
contest  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  Also  Buckeye,  Columbian 
Bock,  Buff  Wyandotte,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg.  \V  hits 
Polish  and  Houdon  cockerels.  E  ?■  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  N  T. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRE0  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


■  *»  AR  V  f — -4  U I  f*  If  Q  FOR  flPR,L  flND 

JtjMDT  LynlvrVw  MAY  DELIVERY 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  C.  R.  I  REDS 
and  ANC0NAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hewett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,Seryeantsvill»,N.  J. 

Hatching  Higgs 

Vibert’s  strain  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  and 
Parks’ strain  Barred  Rocks.  $2.50  perlii;  $10  per  100. 
D.  Everett  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
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|  Important  to  Advertisers 

E 

2 

|  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
i  sified  advertisements  or  change 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 
1  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper, 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
1  ments  should  reach  us  ou  Wed- 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
1  ing  week’s  paper. 

i  H 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND*  BEDS 

For  year*  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140. 


5.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Tompkins’  Strain.  Bred  to  Lay  and  Win.  Cocker¬ 
els.  SS.  $7  and  $10  each.  Eggs,  $4  and  $5  per  15.  Also 
TwoxThoronghbred  Young  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  at 
$10  each.  Mrs  FROST  LAYTOM.  Mill  Neck.  L.  I..N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15c.  each.  John  Henning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

breeders.  Prices  for  chuky  ready  for  delivery  April 
25 — $18  ;  May  17 — $15.  SAM  CEL  NIECE  Sc  SON,  Stockton,  S.  J, 


BRED  TO  LAY 


WHITE  HOI  KS 
S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  K  I.  U  K  I>  S 


Blood  of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Day-old  chirks 
$80  per  100.  order  ahead  as  the  surplus  supply  will  be 
limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  larmouthport,  Dims 


Light 


Brahmas  ONLY.  Hthyear.  Selected  egg.js 


Settings,  $2;  50,  $B  ;  one  hundred, 
$10.  Cockerels,  $3.50.  Haystack  Mt  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  carefully  bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  at 
reasonable  prices.  Circular  free. 

Kent  Poultry  Farm  .  Cazenovia,  Nevr  York 


CHICKS— EGGS— PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— bred  for  egg  production.  Unlim¬ 
ited  range.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Homestead  Farm,  Newtown,  Conn. 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

Leghorns.  *20  por  100  delivered.  Circular  fre*. 

J.  W.  CONNORS  .  Palermo,  N.  J. 


Early  Laying;  Leg  Weakness;  Housing 
Layers 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  15  R.  I.  Rerl  pullets 
hatched  May  24.  On  October  11  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  egg  and  then  got  one  and 
two  eggs  a  day  until  by  November  5  I  de¬ 
termined  there  were  at  least  five  laying. 
After  that  the  amount  per  day  quickly  in¬ 
creased.  Up  to  December  24  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  160  eggs.  Is  this  development  un¬ 
usual,  or  is  it  something  one  can  expect 
from  this  breed?  2.  Line  day  in  Decem¬ 
ber  one  of  above  mentioned  pullets  lost 
the  use  of  her  legs.  Otherwise  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  excellent  condition,  weighing 
6  lbs.,  was  plump  and  had  good  color.  I 
was  told  that  this  was  a  comparatively 
new  disease  that  had  recently  struck  this 
vicinity,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  was 
caused  by  a  small  worm  in  the  intestiues. 

I  "segregated  the  bird,  fed  her  milk  and 
grain  for  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  she 
refused  to  eat.  At  that  time  she  was  ap¬ 
parently  in  great  distress  at  times.  Her 
droppings  were  loose,  natural  color  and 
very  offensive.  She  died  the  fourth  day. 
Do  you  know  anything  n>t»j^  about  this 
disease?  Would  it  hrfVe  been  safe  to  use 
the  bird  for  food  when  first  affected?  3. 
What  do  you  consider  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  humane  way  to  kill  S  bird  for 
the  mrtrket?  4.  I  have  tried  breaking  up 
broody  hens  by  confining  them  in  a  box 
which  had  a  slatted  bottom.  It  often 
takes  one  to  two  weeks  to  break  them.  Is 
there  a  more  satisfactory  way?  Also, 
should  feed  and  water  vary  from  their 
usual  rations?  5.  If  a  20x2(1  ft.  house  is 
all  right  for  100  hens,  will  the  same  space 
do  for  the  same  number  of  hens  if  the 
house  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the 
trap-nest  system  used,  thus  starting  all 
the  birds  in  one  pen?  A.  A.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  I  should  consider  such  early  laying 
unusual  and  evidence  that  the  birds  had 
been  fed  heavily  upon  meat  or  other  aui- 
nial  food  from  the  start.  Leghorns  usu¬ 
ally  commence  laying  at  about  five  months 
of  age.  the  heavier  breeds  a  little  later. 

2.  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  is 
believed  bv  some  to  account  for  the  form 
uf  ‘‘leg  weakness”  that  you  describe.  You 
might  h  ive  treated  the  fowl  by  adminis¬ 
tering  <  turpentine  in  one  or  two  tea- 
spoofiil  doses  and  following  this  with 
castor  oil  in  the  same  amount  as  a  purge. 
These  remedies  are  most  certainly  admin¬ 
istered  by  injecting  them  into  the  crop 
through  a  well-oiled  soft  rubber  catheter 
carefully  introduced.  Worm  remedies/are 
best  given  "on  an  empty  stomach”  and 
may  he  repeated  at  intervals  if  the  first 
dose  is  not  sufficient. 

3.  Fowls  are  killed  for  market  by  stick¬ 

ing  with  a  sharp  blade,  this  being  made 
to  penetrate  the  brain  through  the  mouth 
and  to  thus  produce  unconsciousness  at 
the  same  time  that  it  loosens  the  feathers 
for  picking.  , 

4.  I  consider  it  a  more  satisfactory 
way  to  break  up  broodiness  to  remove  the 
hen  to  other  quarters  where  she  may  have 
her  liberty  in  company  with  a  male  bird 
and  where  there  are  no  nests  to  remind  her 
of  laying  or  setting.  I  should  not  change 
her  usual  ration  unless  that  lacks  in  green 
stuff;  in  which  case  I  should  add  that  in 
considerable  quantity. 

5.  Dividing  a  pen  into  two  parts,  with¬ 

out.  also  dividing  the  flock,  will,  of  course, 
reduce  the  floor  space.  This  may  be  done 
temporarily  without  harm,  however.  Any 
peu  is  better  for  having  litter  upon  the 
floor  through  which  the  fowls  will  have  to 
search  for  their  whole  grains.  The  kind 
of  material  used  is  of  minor  importance, 
if  it  is  not  moldy  or  musty.  Clean,  bright 
straw  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  cut  corn 
stalks,  dry  leaves,  hay  or  other  materials 
may  also  be  used.  There  is  no.  question 
that  small  flocks  often  do  well  without  lit¬ 
ter  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  far  better  prac¬ 
tice  to  compel  hens  to  exercise  in  search 
of  their  food.  B-  D> 


Roup  and  Chicken  Pox 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  liens  and  pullets 
that  has  the  roup  and  chicken  pox  both. 
Can  you  advise  me  wliar  to  do,  or  any 
remedies  that  would  help?  C.  T. 

New  York. 

It  seems  hardly  likely  that  you  have 
both  roup  and  chicken  pox  breaking  out 
together  in  vour  flock,  though  it  may  be 
possible.  Both  diseases  are  very  con¬ 
tagious  and  require  isolation  of  affected 
birds  with  strict  precautions  as  to  clean¬ 
liness  and  disinfection  of  quarters  and 
utensils.  Chicken  pox  is  a  comparatively 
mild  disease  and  may  be  treated  locally 
by  painting  the  crusts  or  sores  appearing 
upon  the  head.  face,  and  perhaps  other 
parts  of  the  body  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
keeping  the  birds  by  themselves  until  re¬ 
covery.  Roup  is  a  much  more  serious 
trouble  and  difficult  of  cure.  It  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  all  the  appearances  of  a 
severe  cold,  with  a  foul  odor  to  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nosrrlts.  droopiiiess. 
roughened  plumage,  prostration,  emacia¬ 
tion  and  many  deaths.  The  common  Fall 
colds  of  this  season  and  early  Winter 
are  often  mistaken  for  roup  by  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  They  are  somewhat  alike  in 
early  symptoms,  but  true  roup  goes  on  to 
a  fatal  completion  or  to  a  chronic  con¬ 
dition  that  renders  the  bird  useless,  or 
worse.  Vigorous  fowls  in  healthful  quar¬ 
ters,  clean,  dry.  light  and  well  ventilated 
will  recover  spontaneously  from  simple 
colds.  If  true  roup  is  present,  however, 
vigorous  measures  of  isolation,  disinfec¬ 
tion,  and  destruction  of  diseased  fowls 
are  necessary. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

This  is  our  Twenty-eighth  *110063881111  season.  Buy 
your  chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United 
States.  Baby  chicks  from  farm-ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  high  egg  yields.  Now  booking  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

UP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


quality  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock  _____ , 

$25.00  Per  lOO 

COCKERELS  “eggs" 

MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Waihinglon,  N.J. 


White  WYAN1MITTF.  EGGS  from  puro  white— exhi¬ 
bition— utility  winter  layers.  Eggs.  *8  for  15;  100  for 
$15.  Guaranteed  fertile.  INGLESIOE  FARM,  Bswmxnsvills,  N.T. 


SINfll.E  COMB  Whit*,  |  a(TLnrn.  Twelve  varieties  Heavy 
Brown  *ml  Ruff  LBgnOI  05  1  a  y  e  r  s  .  Eggs,  Chick-* 
and  Pullets.  Mating  list.  0.  P.  MEOGECOCK,  Fsntsinc,  Virgmu 


Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank  THE  8FKNCKK  IUT0HKKY,  Spen.er.Ohlo 


Barron’s  While  Wyandottes  f0°r  hSww’ng.uifeth'e  pur" 

Barron  strain  imported  by  myself  Records,  262  to  2KX 
Prices  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachix,  new  York 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  ^Vr'^'  t^T110”' 

L.  O.  4JU1GLEY  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S5  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Registered 
Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


English  Leghorns — F*ecli greed 
High  record  birds.  Am  leading  alt  Leghorns  at  North 
American  contest  today.  W.  0.  KlINTZ,  K.  3,  DuBoIi,  p«. 


r  |au  Brown  Leghorns,  World’s  Record  layers  Amer- 
cveriay  ican  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Lending  New  York 
Winners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  F.verlay  Farm,  ■*<  16,  Portland,  Indiana 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Blue  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  per  15;  $12.50  per  100. 
CatalpaPoultry  Farm,  R.  I).  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


pnrnpll  Certified  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Mated  to 
uul  Moll  pedigreed  males.  Chicks  and  eggs  for  sale 
F.  K.  UPSON  .  Dundee,  New  York 


Uolnliinir  Crrrro  from  imported  Barron  strain  Leghorns 

naicmng  eggs  w.  E.  ATKIN80N,  Wallingford.  Ct 

CnrQolo  Mallard  DUCKS  ANI>  II  It  A  K  K  S 
rOi  odlo  ophir  Farm  -  Purchase,  New  York 


Barred  Kook  Chirks  from  free  range,  hardy  stock. 
T.  Rydberg  -  Hicksvillk,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Egg*  from  trapnested  stuck,  (Ha  hund¬ 
red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME.  Winsled,  Conn. 


S.C.WhiteLeghornsrf"cficKs 

May,  15c  and  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, K.  1,  Box  12.  Denton,  Md* 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$2  for  15;  $3.75  for  30.  Guaranteed  200-Egg  Hens. 

Alex  Davidson  -  Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 

20 S.  C.White Leghorn  Cockerels 

400  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  breeding  lieu*. 

2  50  IS.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 

Hens  and  pullet* in  excellent  laying  condition. 

W.  W.  WALLACE.  Homewood  Farm,  Pleasantville.  N.  V. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn*  SRfn£fS**5!?W 

Brush  &  Son  -  -  Milton,  Vermont 


SINGLE  COMB-VIBERTREDS 

207  to  251-egg  strain.  S2.50  a  setting;  $4.50  for  30 
egg*.  C’.  G.  B  A  B  C  O  C  K,  Westport,  Mass. 


DAY-OLD 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  heavy  laying  strain*. 
Wc  also  do  custom  hatching. 


CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

W  ■■  ■  W  ■»  W  620  st  (  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Columbian  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

Mating  lists  now  ready.  J.  J.  Herding,  Albion,  Maine 


S.  C.  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs  f*leuttmtytp  «i ie  te.‘ 

S2.50.  BI.  N.  GAGE  &  SON,  Silver  Creek.  N.Y . 


Pedigreed  Barron  horn  Cockerels 

bred  by  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  Odessa,  N.Y..  from 
birds  imported  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  England. 
Sired  by  a  cock  of  284-egg  pedigree,  from  hens  with 
records  of  243-204  eggs.  Have  been  on  free  range, 
onch  bird  banded  and  pedigree  furnished.  Price, 
*8  each.  WILLIAM  HALPIN,  Pawling.  N.Y. 


S,C,R..I.Reds 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  $12  per  100. 
Baby  chicks.  $35  per  100.  Cockerels,  $10  and  $20 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


West  Brighton  White  Minorca  POULTRY  YARDS 

Staten  Inland*  N.  V.  STOCK ,  CHICKS  and  EGGS 


Sllvei*  PeiM’llfd  II  am  bur  ix  Kixi;*  for  lmtcbinK  wanted, 
Address  Wallace  Armf.k  «.v  Son,  Schenectady.  N-  V. 


White  Chinese  GEESE 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N  Y 


Mammoth  White  Holland  TURKEY  EG«8. 

F.  Ti  cker,  “  Mkrrynook,”  Nkw  Brunswick.  N.  j. 


i’ZrSS'ift'XZ  SHIPPING  EGG  CASES 

Send  for  circular  anil  prices-  0.  H.  E0WAR0S.  Ns.  Went,  N.  N. 
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From  Egg  to  Eggs 


rzi T 


True  Value  Poultry  Feeds  produce  virile  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  insuring  strong,  healthy  chicks  that  quickly 
develop  into  broilers  or  early  layers.  True  Value  Poultry 
Feeds  enable  the  laying  hen  to  produce  large  yields  of 
uniform  market  eggs. 

Start  with  TRUE  VALUE  CHICK  FEED  for  the  newly 

hatched  chicks.  This  is  a  special  chick  feed,  high  in  carbohydrates 
and  protein  content  and  low  in  crude  fibre  and  fats.  When  they  are 
six  or  eight  weeks  old  give  them  TRUE  VALUE  DEVELOPER 
FEED  to  bring  them  quickly  to  the  early  laying  season  in  the  fall. 


Quality 


Scratch  Feed  and  Poultry  Mash 


The  next  ration  in  the  TRUE  VALUE  SUCCESSION  keeps  pullets 
right  at  the  business  of  egg  production  all  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  This  combination  carries  all  elements  in  just 
the  proper  proportion  necessary  for  egg  making. 

TRUE  VALUE  POULTRY  MASH  should  be  kept  in  the 

feed  hoppers  all  the  time.  It  is  high  in  protein  and  carbodydrates,  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  assimilation  by  the  hen.  Wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  corn  meal,  linseed  meal,  alfalfa  meal,  glutten  feed,  ground 
oats  and  meat  meal  in  exactly  balanced  proportions 
go  into  this  feed. 

TRUE  VALUE  SCRATCH  FEED  is  a  carefully  Cn. 

balanced,  clean,  pure  product  ration.  Scatter  this  high  quality  \s  V\> 

hard  feed  in  the  litter  in  the  afternoon.  A.  ^ 

This  combined  ration  supplies  hens  with  the  correct  M\Vy 

proportions  of  yolk,  white,  shell  and  membrane — not  too  much  M  \  ■ 

nor  too  little  of  any  one  element.  Com,  wheat,  barley,  ®  1 

Kafir  corn  (milo  maize),  oats,  buckwheat  and  sunflower  oil  * 

seed  go  into  TRUE  VALUE  SCRATCH  FEED.  \ 

Poultrymen  say:  “It  is  the  cleanest,  brightest 

scratch  feed  we  ever  used.”  It  completes  the  TRUE  A*— ^  4 

VALUE  FEEDING  PROGRAM  for  filling  the  egg  ^ 

basket. 

Order  TRUE  VALUE  POULTRY  FEEDS  ^ 

from  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  advice  and  information  \ 

about  hew  to  get  them,  at  once.  Jk 

c»  ladish  milling  co.  / 

Dept.  E 

jj&yW  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


ippjll 

Mill 


IpSltP 


POULTRY  HASH!: 
fat 4 %  fibre  3%  1 

^{?B0»YDRAT£&6S%  I 

IN4ft£0lt«O 
^:!2^it^(REoN&v''4!ey,  r  j 

r>iOft«S0AV\  «*  o^*4*11* 

CANCREANO  W 


till  lltillilSl 


H 


wife 


DAIRY  FEED 
STOCK  FEED 
HORSE  FEED 
HOG  FEED 
CHICK  FEED 
DEVELOPER  FF_D 
SCRATCH  FEED 
POULTRY  MASH 

(fe,  AND 


WHEAT  FLOUR 
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French  Ray -O  -Lite  Batteries 

for  Every  Flashlight 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laving  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

'it  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  vear.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  'eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Colin.,  for  week  ending 
March  19,  1920: 


/J LMOST  without  exception,  French 
'•*3-  Ray-O-Lite  Batteries  are  tiie  out¬ 
standing  choice  of  experienced  flashlight* 
users.  Years  of  sevrere  service  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrate  that  these  better  bat¬ 
teries  give  more  and  better  light  for  a 
longer  time.  For  this  reason:  long  life  it 
but  It  into  them. 

French  Ray-O-Lite  Batteries  give  brilliant,  search¬ 
ing  light.  They  are  sturdy  and  strong,  to  stand 
hard  usage,  and  have  the  vitality  to  revive  quickly 
after  long,  continuous  work.  They  “relax”  and 
do  not  deteriorate  between  flashes.  They  last 
long — because  they  are  so  well  made. 

There  is  a  French  Ray-O-Lite  Battery  for  every 
size  and  kind  of  flashlight.  In  unsealed  cartons, 
tested  as  you  buy.  At  your  dealer’s — buy  from 
the  famous  cabinet. 

French  Battery  &  Carbon  Company 

2336  Winnebago  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  71-73  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  • 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

,1  tiles  F.  Francais.  L.  1 . 

( (neck  Farm.  L,  1 . 

K.  C  Foreman.  Ontario . 

Gossurd  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Hose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farrn.N.  Y . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.'Oonn . 

I).  8.  Vaughn.  K  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  II . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  to  ss . 

Chlckatuwbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslln.  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn. . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn .  . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  1.  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  — 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Karat.  B.  C . 

Middiehrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 


Week  Total 


61 

;;ii 

"b 

39 

B9 

Bit 

6i) 

•j* 

47 

f>0 

442 


45 

34 

4i> 

41* 

47 

45 

54 


39 


39 

40 
•>- 

41 
4S 

45 

41 


Branches:  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Dallas, 
-  - *—  “  J! — ,  Wis.:  F 


Minneapolis, 
Newark.  N.  J. 


Atlanta.  Factories:  Madison 
Eastern  deliveries  ran  now  be  made  from  our  New  York 
office,  71-73  Murray  Street,  New  York 

RAY-O-LITES 

and 

DRY  BATTERIES 


More 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

aurer’s  “  Kwality  ” 

Serai 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
CREX  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
rilLb  samples.of  “Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

B  est  Co  N ST  H  UCT  ION 
Simplest  to  Operate 

[60 — 100 — 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Dr.Hess 

Instant  louse  Killer 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE8 

H.  P.  Cloves,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

ltlchard  Allen,  Mass . . 

11.  8.  Bickford,  N.  II . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

.Incon  K.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  11 . 

Clias.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bunisted.  Conn . 

11.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm.  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Fa  mi.  It.  I . 

John  E.  Dorsey.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson.  N.  It . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

»V  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  K.  Swain.  Cotin' . 

DARK  CORNISH 


on^ 
Poultiy^Stock 

Use  ir  on  your  lousy  hens  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle. ^You’ll  get 
better  chicks— bigger,  better 
fowls— more  eggs — better 
contented  stock.- 

Chicks  are! apt  to  be* lousy  now. 
Give  them'  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  setting;  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 


Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  . .  — 

OREGONS 

Ore, Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Ifriz/.ee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  tin m p ton.  N.  J  . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


L.  1 . 


A.  II  Penny.  N.  Y . . 

\V.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr  . 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . 

Glenbope  Farm.  Mass . 

Emory  II.  Bartlett.  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 . 

ICirkup  Bros,  N.  Y  . 

A.  B  Hall,  Conn. 


I _ 

Kigenrnueii  &  DeWinter.  N.  J 
James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 


'XL 


95  Buys  140-Eggfi 
Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 


T 

Over 

|815,000j 

1  Ilot -Water.  Copper  Tank.  Double  users 

Walls  Fibre  Board.  Solf-Regulatod.  With  *7.55  ,  .  „ 

Hot -Water  140*  Chick  Brooder  — both  only  vlo.OU 

Freight  Prepaid  Rockica  I 

PflL  fallowed  onoxprosa.  Guaranteed. 

My  special  Offers  provide  way:'-  t<> 

extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
write  for  hook/  ‘Hatching  Facts/ 

■  —It*6  Free  and  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Bos_48  ,  jlacine,_Wis._ 


150 


EGG 

CHICK 


/Both 

for 

$lFf  25 


17 


Ineubutor  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

-  -  iron:  triple  walls. cop-  - 

I  per  tank, nursery  .egg  teeter.ther-  i 

I  mometer.  30  ri./s1  trial — money  back  L 
I  if  notO.K.  Write  for  f«EE  catalog  7  _ ,  . 

|ironcU^ncub*torCOjBo«10J^Jcj2®J"^ 


Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn  . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  V-  Lincoln,  Conn . . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club.  Conn . 

L.  A.  Groutou.  Conn. . 

L.  E  1  ngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

It  8.  1811s.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

\V.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Karin.  N.  J . 

Ileigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J..  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Muss . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  McVlltle,  Midi . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conu . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y... 

Bert  llorslall.  Quebec . 

U.  8-  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

U.  8.  Dlst.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M. ,l  Quaekenbush.  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Fariu.N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Willunnu  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  8  Greene.  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . . . 


Total . 


(131 

394 

281 

506 

848 

063 

314 

'.’OS 

642 

620 

319 


188 

100 

240 

610 

401 

289 

Mil 


239 


43 

40 

46 

48 
46 

49 

44 
49 
42 
Jll 

4T 

46 

44 

40 


46 

35 

35 

40 

43 


42 

53 


4H 

44 

40 

44 

37 

41 
41 

38 

24 

41 
47 

42 

45 
45 

47 

40 

43 

48 
315 
35 

44 
44 
47 
54 

38 
34 

39 
50 

27 

43 

42 

41 

40 

44 
JO 
53 
32 

38 

25 
30 

39 
4K 
37 
39 
34 
25 

30 

43 

28 

31 


601 


571 

553 

453 

482 

571 

359 

037 

507 


«07 


047 
028 
339 
7  SO 
Oil 
574 
734 
:>H5 
321 
383 
51.1 
I, cl 
410 
290 


701 

249 

132 

210 

383 

379 

564 


421 

002 

579 

079 

351 

044 

497 

413 

204 

494 

400 

550 

433 

473 
437 
500 
457 
410 

422 
451 
292 
410 
594 
570 
215 
182 
493 
000 
409 
500 

434 
(II 
713 
1 77 
325 

474 
350 
213 
310 
207 
391 
420 
051 

287 

201 

270 

433 

279 
304 

280 
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Get  bio  hatches  with 
this  new 

Home  Hatcher 

INCUBATOR 

Dependable  up-to-date  hot- 
water  beating  system ;  accurate 
temperature  regulation;  posi¬ 
tive  ventilation  and  moisture 
control.  Constructed  of  cypress, 
the  wood  everlasting,  and  built 
for  long  use.  Nothing  fussy,  but  an  honest,  scientific, 
modern  Incubator,  sold  ut  a  price  you  can  easily  pay.  Raise 
your  baby  chicks  in  the  Home  Hover;  safe,  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Ideal  for  colony  coop  or  poultry  house  use.  8end 
for  the  plain-facts  catalog  of  the  Home  Hatcher  and 
Home  Hover  and  order  earfy.  Write  today. 

Homer  M’».  Co.,  Box  ^  Homer  City.  Pa. 


Hens  Pick  One  Another 

I  have  it  large  flock  of  chickens,  tuttl 
feed  them  well,  but  they  have  taken  to 
eating  their  own  feathers  and  flesh? 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it V 

Connecticut.  MRS.  c.  A.  D. 

Open  the  doors  and  turn  these  fowls 
loose,  even  if  you  have  to  throw  them  out 
into  snowbanks.  Close  confinement,  idle¬ 
ness,  craving  for  something  lacking  in 
their  food,  which,  by  the  way.  may  be 
salt,  and  suggestions  from  the  evil  one  of 
pouitrydom  are  responsible  for  these. enn- 
nabalistic  traits  shown  by  occasional 
flocks  of  hens.  The  freedom  of  the  out 
uf  tioors  for  a  little  while  will  usually 
turn  their  minds  into  better  channels. 

M.  B.  D. 


Raw  feed 
kills  baby  chicks 

Valuable  baby  chicks  die  by 
the  thousands  simply  from 
wrong  feeding. 

Raw  feed  kills  some ;  moist, 
sour,  musty  feed  kills  others. 


HO 


STEAM- COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 


The  feed  that  not  only 
contains  just  the  right  assort¬ 
ment  of  grains  but  is  steam- 
cooked  by  a  special  process 
in  our  mill.  Baby  chicks 
thrive  wonderfully  on  this 
easily  digested  food. 

No  other  feed  for  chicks  is 
more  carefully  prepared,  and 
no  other  feed  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  our  unusual  and 
remarkable  process. 

Packed  in  the  usual  size  bags, 
100,  50,  25  and  10  lbs. 


A  nd  now  H  -O  Steam  -  Cooked 
Chick  Feed  comes  in  a  new,  handy 
5-lb.  carton.  Durable,  space-sav¬ 
ing,  and  just  the  right  size  to  feed 
with.  Look  for  the  bright  yellow 
5 -lb.  package. 

Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 


Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 


Raised  on  H  O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  FQed 


THE  H-O  COMPANY 

FEED  DEPARTMENT  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Member  U.  S.  Food  Adm.  Lie.  No.  GI2996 
U.  S.  Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E  M 


Albany,  N.  Y.  office 
48  State  Street 
D.  J.  Hyland,  Mgr. 


Hartford,  Conn,  office 
John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr 
P.  O.  Drawer  1436 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 


I 


ERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 
Regulator.  Prices 

*19.75  to  *34.75 

LIBERTY -MARVEL 
j  Oil  Burner 

I  Pricer  S  16.50 
te  S23.50 

I  Blue 
1  Flame 
Smokeletl 
Perfect 
Automatic 
Regulation 

INTERCONVERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  outfit  t  an  be  cimver  t  S 
ed  into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intn.-J 
(lut  ing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner.  1 
,  Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  $lo.r«i|| 

,  .  r« .  800  flientmit  M. 

Liberty  btovel_o.  iM.iiii.ieipi.iu.i 


PLANSFQRPOULTRY HOUSES 

1  Al  t  STYLES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  to  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60.  InJtanapolD.  I°'l 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

START  WITH  EGGS 

I/ay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— liaised  as 
easily  as  chickens— More  profitable  than  chick¬ 
ens  as  they  eat  only  half  as  much—  Bring  $”.00 
per  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  hen 
ami  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Bay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards.  Raise 
them  with  chicken  liens.  Make  tine  eating- 
good  decoys— money  makers. 

Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make  ijjf 
Money  For  You 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  largest  Game  Farm 
1768  Penobscot  Building 


Detroit,  Mich. 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain.  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America,  England  and  Australia  at 
.Mo.  Lay.Cont.  16-page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

I.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  _ 
A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delawar. 

"Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets)— Eggs 

$6  for  15.  3  settings,  *15.  It  is  possible  from  these  eggs  to 
produce  birds  worth  $50  each.  Dr.  hayman,  Ooylesiown,  P» 

K  K  aTn  C  A.  I  S  ROCKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  upto  2.2- 
winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
JOI.KS  F.  I'llAX'CAlS  -  Wksthampto.n  BkaCH.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hooka.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park's 
strain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stoek. 
8eud  for  circular.  GII.HI  UT  A.  WILLIAMS,  Warwick,  3.  V. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas”  Strain 

The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Bred” 
Strain  known, 

Kggs  lor  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  ami  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm  ”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


Eggs  !'Tr  p\?A  WV)iaiVc  Ar  89'  White  Wyandojtes 


S2— 15:  S10— 100. 
Hr  W.  BUNK 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Send  for  folder 
Settings  of  Fifteen.  Two  to  Ten  Dollars 
Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCKS  BABY  CHICKS  f 

produrtiuii  amt  quality.  Order  now.  Erra,  |8  per  l.» ; 
L nicks, 83eciU‘h.  Circular  free.  Theodore  Poole.  Jamesville,  N.Y. 


W 


HITE  WYANDOTTES 

Kggs, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  FGGS. 

Martin  ami  Keeler  laying  strains.  Good  fertility. 
15— *2.  50— $o.  prepaid.  Ma.mii:  Sickloff,  Ramsey,  X.  J. 

Raise  Squabs — Big  Profits! 

space  mid  capital.  Always  penned  up.  Demand  greatest 
ever.  Free  booklet  gives  information  and  price  list,  our 
guaranteed  mated  breeders.  PHILADELPHIA  SQUAB  COMPANY, 
Dept.  L.  2210  Almond  Street,  Philadelphia,  l’a 


Dark  BRAHMA  EGGS 

for  Hatching.  $8  for  15.  From  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
WILL  J.  GOODHUE.  limit.' 3,  Rockford.  III. 

BabyChicks,  HatchingEggs 

Leghorns.  KeusonabU*.  Royal  Farm.  Bkrgey,  Pa. 

Silvpr  P.amninpQ  Eggs  from  handsome,  hardy  birds, 
Oliver  UdHipiIlBS  $2  for  15.  Stock  for  sale. 

Thk  MacPhkkson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 

Toil  Ion  He  Gocmc.  Eggs  from  Inrge,  old  birds.  80c  each 
The  MacPhkrson  Farm  -  Millington,  fL  J. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver.  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff. 
Barred  and  While  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Pekin.  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  n..„Lli„,vn 

i I. Ii II  i M  ■•pll.l  KV  FARM,  R.34.  l*hoin!xvllle.  I'a.  HUCKIIIigS 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  free  range  fowl  and  pure  English  cockerels.  UK) 

kggs.  $S:  15  Kggs,  $2.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS, Hater  Mill,  L.  I.,.VY. 

CH1CKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light- 1  >, 'irk  Braiitnas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  S.C.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
mens.  Catalog  free  Ri.irdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  Riverdale.  N  J. 


Bred 
o  r 


AH00IIES.  "Regal  Dorcas-’ strain.  Grand  matings. 
*1.50—15;  *9.18—30.  It.  IIII.I.,  Seneca  Falls.  V  Y. 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks) 

LIVE  GrlLOW  LAY  FAlY  \ 

■ 

High  quality,  moderate  price  and  the  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  Wo 
believe,  and  our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  CANNOT  DTIPLI-  j 
CATE  THESE  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ELSEWHERE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

■ 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform  5 
appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in  ■ 
their  youngsters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete  jj 
and  are  manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

250,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield  Hatchery  : 
ON  APRIL  7th,  14th,  21st,  28th,  MAY  5th,  12th,  19th,  26th 


White  Leghorns  ^ 

Black  Leghorns  J 

- 

25  Chicks 
$  7.00 

5.50 

50  Chicks 
$12.50 
10.00 

100  Chicks 
$25.00 
20.00 

Barred  Rocks  ] 

R.  1.  Reds  i 

White  Rocks  ( 

Buff  Rocks  j 

- 

8.25 

15.00 

30.00 

Buff  Leghorns  | 

White  Wyandottes )  - 

• 

9.50 

17.50 

35.00 

Columbian  Wyandottesl 
White  Orpingtons 

. 

10.75 

20.00 

40.00 

Black  Minorcas  J 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  he  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Oet  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


LLP0T’8qualchigks 


“Netted  me  the  sum  of  $600  clear  of  all  expenses,”  writes  a 
steady  buyer  of  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

Make  profits  like  that  yourself  this  year.  Order  from  Hillpot  the  exact 
number  of  well-hatched,  pure  strain  chicks  you  are  prepared  to  raise. 


Z&y 


TKADB  MASS 


100 

50 

25 

too 

so 

25 

White  Leghorns 

$20.00 

$10.00 

$6.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

$30.00 

$15.00 

$8.00 

Black  Leghorns 

23.00 

12.00 

6.25 

White  Rocks 

35.00 

18.00 

9.50 

Brown  Leghorns 

23.00 

12.00 

6.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

35.00 

18.00 

9.50 

Barred  Rocks 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

Get  these  sturdy,  well- hatched  chicks.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  1 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CAS’ 

Choice  Cockerels.  S5. 

Germantown,  New  York  | 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  Hocks 
bended  by  males  from  the  Hocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent,  ferl  lie.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  ami  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Hampton's  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns  Exclusively 

PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES.  OUR  MOTTO 

Sales  from  eggs  alone  during  1912  amounted  to  $6  per 
bird.  Vigorous  birds,  farm  bred,  on  free  range,  free  from 
disease,  of  ext  ra  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability.  Only 
lute  inoulters  kept  for  breeders.  Matings  cockerels  with 
liens.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  References:  Prof.  W.  G. 
Krum  of  Cornel l-Rushville  State  Bank.  HATCHING  EG68. 
$10  PKR  HUMMED.  Orders  for  less  than  250,  12c.  each, 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville,  New  York 

Get  my  frae 
;>r 

foro  you  order  chicks.  ’Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layor  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  K.  HA II  1'TON.  boi  R.  P.tlilown,  N.  J. 

......  S.C.W.  LE4J1IORX8.  We  specialize  in  this 

I ’14  I  Y  1,‘ading  money-making  breed  of  BARRON  LEG- 
LlllA  HORNS  Kggs  and  ehix  at  reasonable  prices. 
1  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 

50,000 s  w'h  f’e b  Leghorn  Chicks  tT« Fn  mnitv 

American-Fnprlish  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
(’cutest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  WUAND- 
VIK'V  STOCK  FARM  X  lU  H  III  KY.  It.  No.  1,  Zetland.  Michigan 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS.  B.  P.  ROCKS,  M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Eggs  tor  Hatching  SSXhSS?.  Si/Eii? 

CHOICE  COCKERELS  and  TOMS  FOR  SALE 
J.  E.  MURRAY  -  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Vancresl  Poultry 

sively.  A  heavy-laying,  vigorous  strain  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  results  lor  ourselves  and  many  custom¬ 
ers.  Chicks  that  will  please  you.  Hooking  orders  for 
May  and  June  only.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER.  Hyde  Park. N.Y. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  Poultry 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  An- 
conas,  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares.  Cavies 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  SUUUER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Duck  Eggs  for  Hatching  „•  ».  ir .  „  .  «...  fln .  H  ...  r  f,„, 

1111  Lucks.  *2  per  11.  R.  TWEDDLE,  Montgomery,  N  Y.  Big  otUrOy  Baby  UlICKS  311(1  Hatching  tggS  high 
- - - - .  egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  Whitt*  Wyan- 


ChirlfC  White  Rocks.  *20:  R.  I  Reds.  $l»t  Bar. 
waiiv/rvo  Rocks  and  Leghorns.  #18.  Onler  early. 
51*1  I.kS  \\  HITE  Leoiiohx  Kaiim  -  Tklfoud,  Pa. 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

L»e0IJ?LB?,,tam8'  Hare*, Cavies.  Dogs,  Stock,  Kggs 
1QW;  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Teirord,  Pa. 

S.  c.  Brown  LEGHORNS 


egg  producing  strains  or  quality 
dottes.  Ringlet  Hai  red  Rocks.  Famous  Anconas.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  8.  O.  R.  1.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

/ — -t  |J|/%|fC  S.  (’.  W.  t.F.dllOIINS.  White  Wyan- 
y  *  w  f\  dottes.  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  RANSOM  FARM,  Boi  2,  Geneva,  Ohio 
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ANY  QUANTITY  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Trlmmal’g  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  V 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  (or  Pratt’s  “  Superior  ”  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm— not  a  hatchery.  Booklet' 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON. _ DELAWARE  CO.,  PA. 

SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  IS.  C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRED  BY  males 
from  hens  with  records  '.'00-'.’97.  HATCHING  EGGS  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  andprices. 

“White  Diamond”  Farm,  Milford,  N.  J. 

Just  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  mat¬ 
ings  this  year.  Big  birds  with  highest  pedigrees — 
280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Baby  chicks 
—  hatching  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Write  wants.  K.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ft* 

Ferris,  Wyckoff  strains.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N  j] 

Hatching  P  O'O'C  Keiral -Dorcas,  White  Wv.in 
si  a  I  v  il  IQ  Lggo  dottes.  T  r  a  p  nest  ed.  line 
bred,  farm  raised.  MUSKOOAT  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Ciymer,  N.Y. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGOS  |iroilnml 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Ptainaboro  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  Monmou1hj?*:.PN.°S: 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Every  breeder  at  least  two  years  old.  No  male  used 
whose  dam  layed  less  than  220  eggs  in  trapnests.  S9 

per  100  and  up.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  New  York 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order*  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  New  York 


KENDEL’S  Superior  STRAINS 

Famous  for  Nigh  Standard,  Utility,  Quality.  25  varieties. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandot  ten,  Anconas,  Mi¬ 
norcas.  Brahmas,  I.ncgshuns,  Orpingtons,  Ducks. 

Circular  free  A.  C.  Kendel.  238  Prospect  Ave..  Cleveland.  0. 


BABY 

Chix 


Eggs 


PURE-BRED 

Day-Old-Chicks 

There  is  still  time  td  start  your  flocks.  Day- 
Old-Chicks  save  you  three  weeks.  If  you 
have  been  disappointed  with  your 
hatches  or  stpek — order  from  ns.  w 
have  one  grade — The  Best.  First 
cost  is  insignificant.  You  should 
have  the  best  to  insure  success, 


Our  stoek  is  recommended 
by  agricultural  colleges. 
We  only  sell  chicks  that 
are  hatched  in  our  own 
plant.  Our  hens  are 
raised  on  free 
range,  and  are 
kept  and 
c  a  r  e  f  u  1  1  y 
bred  U"  - 
Her  fdeal 
rendi¬ 
tions. 
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E’.imi- 
liate  the 
...sk  of  los¬ 
ing  half  your 
stock.  Make 
sure  of  getting 
more  eggs  from 
your  hens.  Buy  mir 
chicks.  They  are 
known  the  world  over  for 
early  maturity,  vigor,  and 
heavy  egg  production. 

Five  Most  Popular 
_  Breeds 

S  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks— S.  W.  C.  Leghorns  and  White  Wy- 
Yf  andottes.  Write  us— tell  us  how  many  you 
”  want,  what  breed,  and  we  will  ship  them 
direct  to  you. 

We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

PITTSFIFLD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street  Holiiston,  Mass. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


pUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


$20,000 

Gross  from  2700  hens  in  1919 

The  result  of  fifteen 
years  careful  mating 
and  culling.  Eggs  for 
hatching  $2.50  per  15 
and  $10  per  hundred. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively. 

WILLOW  WALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Moorefield,  W.  Va. 


The  FRANCO-AMERIGAN 
POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLE  FALLS,  New  Jersey 

Breeders  of  Standard-bred  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 
oiler  for  sale:— Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanitv.  150,000  baby 
eliieks  for  1020.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  Slav  delivery  The  kind 
of  eliieks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  5lv  hook. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  5  ’Ballston  Spa,  N  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  year* 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book, 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 1 

Orders  booked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  $10  per  10( 
day-old  chicks,  $25  per  100.  Orders  filled  in  rotatioi 
25%  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  aeaiust  bi 
of  lading.  STARLIGHT  FARMS 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  GLEN  SPEY.  N.  ».  '  Main  Hatcher 
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‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  3.  1920 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Injured  Foot 

I  Lave  an  ox  tliat  got  fast  in  a  snow¬ 
drift  and  stepped  on  the  small  horn  above 
the  fetlock  of  his  front  hoof  and  ripped 
it  off.  What  may  I  do  to  give  proper 
treatment  so  it  will  heal  up.  and  also 
what  can  I  do  to  protect  it  from  further 
abrasion  from  the  crusty  earth  or  mud? 

Connecticut.  J.  C.  b. 

Cleanse  the  wound  perfectly  and  disin¬ 
fect  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  or  carbolic  acid.  Then 
cover  the  wound  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  each  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
calomel  and  six  parts  of  boric  acid  kept 
in  place  with  absorbent  cotton  and  cleau 
bandages.  A  leather  boot  may  be  buckled 
on  to  protect  the  part  if  the  ox  must  work. 


Swelling 

My  family  cow  has  a  swelling  on  the 
inside  of  her  knees.  She  had  a  smaller 
swelling  there  last  Winter,  which  went 
away  of  its  own  accord.  This  time  it  is 
larger.  It  does  not  bother  her  to  walk 
and  it  is  not  very  sore.  -She  is  in  good 
flesh  and  doing  well.  ii.  A.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Bruises  no  doubt  caused  the  puff  or 
swelling  on  the  knee,  and  to  ja-event  it 
the  cow  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  a 
box  stall  or  be  so  stanchioned  that  the 
knee  will  not  be  bruised  upon  the  curb 
or  manger.  Twice  daily  rub  in  10  per 
cent  iodin  vasogen  or  petrogen.  When  a 
large  cyst  forms  on  the  knee  it  has  to  be 
opened  for  liberation  of  serum.  Such 
cySts,  called  hygroma,  are  quite  common 
in  cows  and  are  caused  by  bruising. 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  the  hair 
comes  off  in  spots,  and  she  itches  when  in 
the  stall;  has  a  good  appetite,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  life.  I  notice  that 
the  flies  do  not  bother  her  as  they  do  the 
other  horses,  which  I  thought  indicated 
a  blood  disease.  I  have  examined  her 
very  carefully  for  lice,  but  find  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any.  Can  you  give  me  any  rem¬ 
edy?  C.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  more  at  once  and  wash  affected 
skin  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal-tar  dip  ; 
then  apply  a  little  sulphur  ointment  to 
any  part  that  remains  itchy.  Chicken  lice 
might  possibly  cause  such  irritation.  Make 
that  impossible.  Work  or  exercise  the 
mare  daily  and  do  not  feed  corn  or  green 
grass.  If  the  itchiuess  persists,  give  her 
half  an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of 
soda  once  daily  in  her  feed. 


Lameness 

A  mule  has  been  lame  on  his  right  hind 
leg  more  or  less  for  the  past  two  years : 
this  does  not  seem  to  bother  him  much 
while  he  is  at  work,  but  after  he  has  done 
a  hard  day’s  work  and  goes  to  start  out 
the  next  morning  he  can  hardly  stand  his 
weight  on  it  until  he  gets  limbered  up. 
I  notice  now  there  seems  to  be  a  swollen 
T*laeo  between  the  hoof  and  first  joint. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  n. 

The  symptoms  suggest  bone  spavin,  and 
if  one  is  present  you  should  have  it  and 
the  entire  hock  joint  fired  and  blistered  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  then  tie  the 
mule  up  short  iu  a  stall  for  six  weeks. 
If  you  mean  that  the  lump  is  on  the  ten¬ 
dons  at  the  back  of  the  leg  line-firing  and 
blistering  also  would  be  the  best  treatment 
for  that  condition. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse  about  eight  year  old.  iu 
good  condition,  that  seems  to  be  always 
looking  for  something  to  gnaw  on.  lie  is 
ot  doing  much,  so  am  feeding  him  lightly, 
two  or  three  ears  of  corn  and  cornstalks 
at  a  feeding.  lie  chews  the  wood  around 
the  manger.  Could  you  advise  me  how  to 
cure  him  of  this?  This  horse  also,  at 
times,  gets  an  itch,  mostly  upon  his  back. 
It  seems  as  though  small  kernels  of  wheat 
are  under  the  skin,  and  he  is  very  sensitive 
in  these  places.  He  mostly  gets  the  itch 
iu  Summer,  when  he  is  fed  heavily  and 
not  worked  for  a  few  days,  and  when  fed 
heavily  for  a  week  or  so  and  not  doiug 
any  work  he  seems  to  get  too  full  of  blood, 
and  if  worked  hard  become  all  sweaty  in 
a  very  short  time.  If  kept  working  he 
staggers  and  is  weak  in  the  back.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

The  horse  suffers  from  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  depraved 
appetite  and  of  Summer  itch.  Clip  him 
in  Spring  and  Fall  and  do  not  feed  corn 
or  green  grass  in  Summer  unless  he  is  do¬ 
ing  no  work.  Never  let  horse  stand 
for  a  single  ay  withoi  work  or  active 
outdoor  exercise.  Turn  him  out  iu  the 
yard  when  not  at  work.  Allow  access  to 
rock  salt  and  feed  oats,  bran,  carrots  and 
hay  head  of  corn,  etc.  Stop  all  grain 
when  he  is  idle.  If  you  can  let  him  eat 
the  bark  of  poplar  (“popple”)  stems  and 
boughs  that  may  stop  the  eating  of  wood, 
but  also  apply  kerosene  or  turpeutiue  to 
the  mangers. 


Expert  knowledge 
is  not  required  to 
clear  land  and  dig 
ditches,  or  plant 
trees  with 
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E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Company,  Inc. 

Sales  Dept.:  Explosives  Division 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 

PULLMAN 
VENTILATORS 

Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust- 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agents  wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
201  XV.  York  Ave,  York,  Pa. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  “June  shade”  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  p-riees.  Try  it!  It  pay:d 


Dandelion 

BRAND  ■ 

ButteWolor 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
ell  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cents 
&&  «&ny  store.  Enough  to  color  oOO  lbs. 
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Easy  To  Clean 
EasijToTurn 


'THINK  of  it!  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 

A  get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be* 
fora  you  pay.  Yon  won’t  feel  the  coet.  For  only  $44 
_  you  can  boy  the  No.  2A  Junior.  A  light  ran- 
m  M  ning,  easy  cleaning, close  skimming, durable, 

ML  CL  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  per 
1  boor.  W  .  Ibo  make  four  other  sizes  of  the 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

op  to  our  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  hf 
egainst  defects  la  material  and  workmanship 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  30  days*  FREE  trial  and  see 
for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen¬ 
did  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  Try  St  alongside  or 
any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 

If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  ana 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  j 
freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be 
You  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  bolder 
and  direct-from-factory  offer.  Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  today. 

ALB AU^M- DOVER  COMPANY,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111. 
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Ov«f 
r  175,000 
new  Butter* 
fl ly  Separators 
now  in  use. 


SILOS 


Have  a  Full  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary ^toofs  can  only  be  filled  with 
blower  cutters  within  3  ordfeet  of  the  top.  When 
silage  settles  it  means  a  loss  of  5  or  6  feet  of  silo 
capacity. 

Globe  Silos  (the  first  to  l>e  offered  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Globe  extension  roof)  assure  a  silo  full  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  straight  side  walls  of  this  extension 
roof  permit  a  full  silo,  level  at  the  top.  avoiding 
unnecessary  spoilage.  Globe  silage  islcept  prime 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Other  exclusive  features  of  Globe  Silos  fully 
l  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  Globe  catalog. 
U.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

fjj.  Liberal  cash  discount  on  orders 

placed  for  early  shipment. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 
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CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 
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Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainelox”patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silatelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 


£9 
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Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  lor  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

8ox  1 10,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
riven  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  iu  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  oue-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacture/ s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .’.  Pennsylvania 


fore  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

intimate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain,  bena 
•  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
instruction,  now  Anchorage  System,  etc. 


MOUNTAIN 


Feeds  and  Feeding'  now  $2.75 

This  standard  hook  by  Henry  A  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  tit 
Avliicli  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

330  West  30 tli  Street  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  60-Year  Slave  Mortgage 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce  of  Ohio  is  wintering  in 
Florida  and  as  part  of  his  observation 
wnds  us  the  following  remarkable  story : 

One  cannot  stay  long  in  this  country 
without  getling  new  experiences  and  see¬ 
ing  things  from  new  viewpoints.  In  a 
Tampa  daily  I  find  the  following.  A 
South  Carolina  farmer  wrote  as  follows: 
•'[  sold  my  crop  of  cotton  in  January, 
•iiid  it  brought  nearly  $!)000.  Out  of  that 
I  paid  a  debt  against  this  plae?  that  my 
father  contracted  before  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  amounting  to  $0,0'"!).  lie  bor¬ 
rowed  money  and  mortgaged  the.  estate 
to  pay  for  slaves  that  were  freed  before 
the  war  was  over;  in  fact,  they  never 
came  onto  the  farm.  My  father  paid  in¬ 
terest  on  that  debt  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  for  30  years  I  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  on  it  until  the  23d  of  January,  when  I 
settled  it  in  full  for  $5,102.08.  That  night 
for  the  first  time  in  2,0  years  I  slept  in 
my  house  clear  of  a  mortgage.  Father 
and  I  together  paid  on  that  old  negro 
slave  debt,  in  interest  and  partial  pay¬ 
ments.  since  the  year  before  the  surrender 
over  $40,000." 

Then  the  editor  says:  “That  the  high 
price  of  cotton  has  not  turned  the  heads 
of  all  cotton  farmers  is  evident  from 
further  reading  of  this  letter,  which  says: 
‘We  have  just  hung  up  30  hams,  shoulders 
and  middlings,  as  fine  meat  as  I  ever  saw  : 
the  wife  has  just  plit  away  a  dozen  tin 
water  buckets  full  of  lard,  and  is  now  set¬ 
ting  lions  for  her  Summer  chickens.  I 
have  also  a  registered  sow,  Nancy  Hanks, 
and  a  registered  boar  named  Abe  Lincoln, 
still  harking  back  to  slavery  times,  and 
have  plenty  of  purebred  hogs,  turkeys  and 
chickens,  which  with  pur  11  mules  and 
horses  are  in  good  condition  on  home- 
raised  corn  and  bay  and  fodder.’  ” 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  show¬ 
ing,  not  only  of  perseverance  but  of  intel¬ 
ligent  enterprise.  I  wonder  how  many 
families  where  The  It.  N.-Y.  goes  have 
30  big  chunks  of  hog  meat  and  12  pails 
of  lard  laid  by? 

Those  who  have  lived  at  the  South  know 
how  low-priced  cotton  kept  farmers  in 
slavery.  It  was  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  pay  their  debts  or  acquire  free  capital, 
and  no  man  can  farm  properly  without 
free  capital  or  fair  credit.  The  higher 
prices  for  cotton  have  set  these  men  free 
by  increasing  their  income,  at.  the  same 
time  that  they  been  forced  into  a  change 
of  farming  which  has  provided  most  of 
their  food  and  others  saved  cash  expenses. 
But  think  of  paying  interest  for  nearly 
50  years  on  a  debt  contracted  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  slaves ! 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  667. 


300  A011ES  in  high  state  of  fertility:  one  of  the 
best  t:ruin  and  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County: 
00  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road: 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  hams  to  r‘  able 
til)  cows,  t;  horses,  etc.:  price  .$100  per  acre:  or 
will  sell  with  stock  and  machine:  v  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  0517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TTAVE  YOU  children  to  educate?  Ray  this  71- 
acre  dairy  and  tobacco  farm  and  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  both  home  and  income:  located 
<m  good  road,  near  graded  school  and  academy, 
and  only  5  miles  from  Smith  College,  5  miles 
from  Amherst  College  and  8  miles  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College:  good  house  of  11  rooms,  with 
furnace,  hot  and  cold  water  and  electric  lights; 
stock  barn,  30x50,  with  good  silo:  warm  stables; 
can  tie  10  head  in  stanchions,  and  5  good  box 
stalls;  cement  gutters  and  mangers:  tobacco 
barn,  corn  house,  ice  house,  hen  house  for  200 
Jens  and  wagon  sheds;  smooth  productive  fields, 
free  from  stone;  cuts  3(1  tons  hay  and  raises 
an  extra  quality  of  tobacco;  pastures  are  well 
fenced  and  watered;  also  3%-acre  woodlot, 
easily  accessible:  this  farm  is  for  sale  to  settle 
**i  estate.  For  price  address  C.  M.  PRATT, 
Hadlev,  Mass.,  or  M.  K.  PASCO,  Administrator, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

- - - - - 1 

PUR  SAJ.E — Hillside  dairy  farm,  Tioga  Co., 
1  ‘a - :  85  acres;  sugar  camp:  living  springs; 
bargain  if  sold  at  once.  I. EON  TII.LINGHAST, 
Oval,  N.  Y. 


POU  RENT — Cash  or  shares,  100-acre  dairy  and 
vegetable  farm:  four  miles  to  Bridgeport; 
road ;  new  buildings,  with  improvements. 
JOHN  11.  NICHOLS,  Routed,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFULLY  located  255-acre  farm;  lUj 
miles  to  village;  100  acres  woods,  150  acres 
<1oaretl.  HOW  ELI.,  Louisa.  Va. 


]  FOR  SALE — One  of  the  host  farms  in  Allegany 
Co.;  very  pleasant  location:  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  consisting  of  128  acres;  fine  new 
•  house  and  basement  barn,  hog  house,  garage  and 
hen.  house:  painted  last  year;  timber  and  sugar 
bush;  new  sugar  outfit;  12  cows,  young  stock, 
team,  farming  tools  and  some  hay;  terms  $5,000 
down:  balance  on  easy  terms  if  desired:  price 
$12,000:  possession  about  April  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fruit  farm,  75  to  100  acres;  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  east  shore,  below  Hudson,  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  full  particulars  and  price  in  first 
letter:  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  0781,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


230-ACRE  Delaware  C.nnty,  N.  Y..  dairy  farm: 

45  milch  cows,  25  heifers,  two  teams:  all  farm 
machinery;  milking  machine:  fine  buildings: 
sugar  bush,  evaporator  and  buckets:  $8,000  sold 
from  farm  last  year:  price  $15,000  if  disposed  of 
at  once.  ADVERTISER  0780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 217  acres,  dairy  and  potato  farm: 

located  Broome  County,  N.  Y. :  00  rods 

from  main  State  highway,  between  New  York 
City  and  Ruffalo;  good  state  cultivation:  new 
house;  2  barns:  gravity  spring  water;  plenty 
wood,  some  timber;  25  head  Holstein  cattle, 
mostly  purebreds;  3  horses:  good  line  farming 
tools:  is  paving  good  interest  for  a  $1(5.000  in¬ 
vestment:  $13, (too  takes  everything,  or  the  bare 
farm  at  $30  pier  acre:  buy  direct.  Address 
DWH3HT  MANOR  STOCK  FARM,  Windsor, 


I  OR  SALE — 121  acres  . in  peach  section  of  West 
Virginia:  500  peach,  200  apple  trees:  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings:  good  water;  3  miles  to  station: 
price  $2,000  cash  if  sold  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  Orange  Countv. 

N.  Y. :  one  of  181  acres  and  one  of  70U  acres: 
finely  located.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  LANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Situated  in  town  of  T.ed- 
yard,  consisting  of  about.  200  acres:  ln-g> 
Colonial  house,  barn,  etc.;  must  be  sold  to  clos- 
an  estate.  Write  or  inquire  of  F.  W.  TURNER 
It.  F‘.  D.  1,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  fruit,  truck  and  grain  farm 
in  sunny  Delaware:  good  buildings:  fine  water: 
convenient  to  market,  high  school  and  churches; 
price  $5,800  if  sold  at  once.  Address  owner 
R.  A.  HUSTON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


V  AN  1  ED  lo  rent,  with  purchase  privilege 
small  farm,  with  good  house  and  sonic  fruit: 
not  over  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  ARTHUR 
RUIZ,  427  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED — Near  or  in  small  town,  country 
home,  furnished:  house  of  eight  or  nine  rooms'; 
one  to  ten  jicres  of  land;  will  rent  for  one  year 
at  about  $o00,  with  option  to  buy:  desire  to  be 
near  good  school:  must  have  fruit  and  place  f  r 
chickens:  possession  desired  Mav  1.  Addre-s 
with  full  particulars,  MRS.  G.  I.’  HORTON  !<  { 
North  Sixteenth  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  j 


BARGAIN — About  20  acres,  mostly  muck.  C 
W.  BROWN,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  village  property  wanted,  one  or  m<  r-> 
acres,  in  business  section,  where  barber  is 
wanted:  all  particulars,  population,  industries. 
IT.  LIPP,  COCHECTON,  N.  Y. 


I- OR  SAT.  E— At  a  bargain,  dairy  farm;  135 
acres:  10  acres  woods;  no  rocks  or  waste 
land:  mostly  level  soil,  gravely  loam;  trolley 
service  every  hour  to  Hudson  and  Albany; 
owner  lias  other  business  in  citv;  quarter-mile 
from  village;  ten  minutes’  walk  to  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  and  high  school:  electric 
lights  to  house  from  village:  on  main  road;  milk 
route  goes  with  farm  if  wanted;  pays  between 
four  and  five  thousand  per  year,  anil  a  good  hay 
and  grain  producer:  about  fifty  apple  trees  anil 
other  fruits;  thirteen-room  house,  in  A-l  condi¬ 
tion:  wagon  house,  ham  and  other  buildings: 
running  water  in  house  and  barn  and  fire  hydrant 
Cb  feet  from  buildings:  stable  for  nineteen  cows 
now  kept  on  farm;  a  good  opportunity  ami  sure 
success;  price  eleven  thousand  dollars,  or  will 
sell  with  stock  ami  machinery;  no  agents  Ad¬ 
dress  LOCK  BOX  10,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BARGAIN — On  account  of  sickness  and 
death,  I  offer  my  farm  of  150  acres,  located 
in  Chenango  Co..  N.  Y..  one  mile  from  town 
1  nlon.  school.  Borden’s  plant,  nine  miles  from 
railroad:  new  modern  12-room  house,  furnace 
and  hath:  garage:  basement  barn,  concrete  floor: 
20  Holstelns,  Empire  milker,  good  team,  farm¬ 
ing  tools;  spring  water;  poultry  dept. — laying 
house  for  800  liens,  with  300  layers,  incubators 
colony  houses:  price  $0,50(1:'  $4,500  down 
SPRING  WILLOW  FARM,  McDonough.  N  Y 


WANTED — To  buy,  15-20-acre  farm,  within 
commuting  distance  of  N.  Y. :  must  have  good 
house  and  hams,  some  fru't  trees;  no  agents- 
cun  pay  S3.000  down.  a.  JANAL,  412  Schenek 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOB  RENT — Hundred  no -os ;  two  barns:  two 
houses;  all  improvements:  one  old  and  two 
young  orchards;  seven  miles  from  Bridgeport 
Conn.  Address  ADVERTISER  (5803,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Kilt  SALE — A  farm  of  144  acres;  best  soil:  in 
Niagara  County,  New  York;  good  ten-room 
house:  40x00  barn  with  full  8-ft.  basement; 
line  outbuildings,  such  as  fruit  pack  house  hen¬ 
nery.  workshop,  all  in  good  condition;  18  acres 
bearing  apnle  orchard,  5  acres  quince,  never 
known  to  fail  in  crop;  4  acres  prune.  5  acres 
grapes,  3  acres  pears,  1  acre  cherry;  farm  situ¬ 
ated  on  improved  road,  about  six  miles  from 
Loeknort.  For  price  and  terms  w-ite  to  RALPH 
0.  TAYLOR,  37  Spalding  Street.  I.oekport.  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION  —  22-acre  poultry 
farm;  on  State  road,  near  trolley,  two  rail¬ 
roads:  comfortable  house;  excellent  furnace; 
good  barn,  stables  three  horses,  three  cows: 
houses  for  500  la'-ers.  1,000  chicks:  lot  personal 
property  Included:  fine  s-bo-ls  and  churches; 
near  Cornell  University;  $2,500  down;  mortgage 
$1,200.  BOX  284.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


>OU  SALE — 145-acre  farm,  near  M 
N.  Y.;  14-room  modem  house;  la 
enough  stock  and  tools  for  buyer  to 
Particulars  upon  request, 
Jisl.R  (5790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  farm  of  not  less  than 
acres  ami  water  frontage,  within  100  mile 
TV ,  |V, .  bulldiugs  must  be  complete  and  in  j 
attention  must  state 
nlarS,‘  ,0''at!on-  l'ri,-‘‘-  terms,  etc.  BE7 
(■■8.t  Broadway,  New  York. 

BARGAIN — 24-acre  poultry  farm; 
nrn ,  ClW,r:  r,,st  8t‘»vcwoml:  level  land. 
5  excellent  for  corn,  grain.  AID 

onl  «  n.  r  a,'v  orops ;  fine  for  peaches.  . 

Hum.  ,  *  froln  railr',;ll*s:  . . piles  ( 

bung  w°'!:  <,plivcred;  on  public  road; 

hiih  u  ''  111  ,lrNt'Class  condition,  six  rooms 
lar  tln.;,""  '\ater  large  cemented 

broodli  i  Poultry  bouses,  each  300x1(5  ft.; 
and  I80:  8*ze  harm  new  larjje  . 

klttu.  „10'i’s,,‘:  excellent  drinking  water 
lets-  .b, J  m  llorse;  300-egg  strain 

price  84  vin ,  arruw'  cultivator  and  small  tc 
incx  :  |,art  /■“*»>,  rest  easy  terms;  hi 

Hamm.mton  N  j!  prIce>  FKKD  LAPi>’  11 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 40  acres:  well-watered  pas¬ 
ture:  woods:  o-ehnrds;  1  mile  from  tr-illev: 
4  miles  frym  Newburgh;  fine  water  supply,  drv 
air.  beautiful  country;  very  attractive  seven- 
room  house,  improved  fireplace:  all  outbuildings 
in  good  condition:  m-w  chicken  louse:  most  suit¬ 
able  for  comde  f-.ni  (tie  city  who  wish  to  t-v 
farming  or  country  life.  A.  E.  ROBBINS,  43(5 
West  27 tli  Street,  New  York. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  —  Berkshire 
farm:  400  acres:  50  arable:  50  pastures;  10 
bead  cattle,  registered  hogs,  3  horses;  all  ixissi- 
blc  fn-in  machinery;  hams  and  tenant  house, 
with  gravity  water  siinplv,  electric  lights;  will 
turn  over  farm  and  $2,400  yearly  to  mail  who 
furnish  owner,  family  of  two.  butter,  cream, 
naultry.  pig  products,  etc.;  no  garden  truck,  as 
have  gardener:  party  applying  must  lx*  able  to 
give  satisfactory  guarantee  that  $200  monthly 
is  sufficient  and  that  owner  will  not  have  to  pay 
any  debts  c  make  anv  further  cash  oufinv. 
Penlv  ADVERTISER  0810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  100  tillable; 

balance  brook  watered  pasture;  fertile  early 
land:  12-room  house:  100-ft.  barn;  prim  reason¬ 
able  and  terms  easy.  G.  PERCY  BROWN, 
Barre,  Mass. 
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UM  MIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


For  every  type  oT  building — home,  store,  shop,  school, 
church,  etc., — the  Summit  Pipeless  meets  all  requirements 
and  is  your  guarantee  of  warmth  and  comfort.  For  the 
home,  particularly,  the  special  Summit  installation  has 
one  big  feature  alone  which  recommends  it  above  all 
others,  and  that  is  the 

POSITIIVE  ELIMNATION  OF  COLD 
AIR  DRAFTS  OVER  THE  FLOORS 

One  central  hot  air  register  directly  over  the  furnace,  and 
two  cold  air  returns,  completes  the  installation  of  the 
Summit.  No  piping  through  the  walls  and  under  floors. 
No  trouble  to  install  in  ready  built  house.  Made  in 
different  sizes. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  handling  the  Summit. 


SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 

GENEVA,  N  Y. 


HOT  AIR 


COLD  AIR 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres;  good  dairy  farm;  two 
miles  south  of  Ballston;  water,  timlier,  mail. 
State  road;  good  house;  outbuildings.  S.  MAI’S- 
DEN,  R.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20-horsepower  portable  gasoline 
Titan  engine:  running  order;  18-inch  pulley; 
cash  price  $450.  Wanted — Milking  machine,  3 
double  units,  complete;  state  particulars  and 
price;  also  hay  hoist  with  reversible  drum. 
BOX  1,  Andover,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  lease,  farm  of  forty-seven  acres. 

located  between  Mt.  Kiseo  and  Wilwood, 
Westchester  C  >.,  N.  Y.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  9 
Jackson  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3.000-egg  Candee  incubator;  price 
$350.  WOODWARD  FARM,  Wayland,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Carload  of  chestnut  posts;  two  car¬ 
loads  12-inch  firewood.  Address  JOSEPH 

ROGERS,  Farmingdule,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  65c;  2-lb..  $1.25,  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  "ENDION," 
Naples,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Four  14-inch  bottom,  power  lift 
I’.  A-  O.  tractor  plows;  good  condition.  $100. 
PELL  BROS,,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

in.  power  lift  engine  plow;  used  little:  price, 
$100;  Forkner  light  ilraft  5-section  10-foot  har¬ 
row.  cheap.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Rushford, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED- — Five  ears  hay.  any  grade;  one  of 
Alfalfa,  if  2d  cut;  state  quality  and  price 
f.  o.  b.  H.  MOORE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — One  S-ft.  John  Deere  tractor, 
double  disc,  slightly  used,  $125;  one  7Vi-ft. 
Clark  Cutaway  tractor  disc,  slightly  used,  $150; 
two  New  Clark  Cutaway  tractor,  discs.  7 'j  and 
8  ft.,  $175  each;  one  10-20  Case  Tractor,  used, 
in  good  running  order,  $500;  one  9-1S  Case 
tractor.  completely  overhauled,  $750.  HAS¬ 
KELL  BROS.  CORP,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

TRACTOR — Bates  Steel  Mule,  Model  D:  plowed 
forty  acres;  practically  new:  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred;  two  3-bottom  Oliver  tractor  plows,  12  and 
14-inch,  nearly  new.  three  hundred:  “Eyrie" 
auto  trailer,  used  twenty  miles,  ten  hundred  ra¬ 
pacity,  fifty  dollars;  six  hundred-egg  Buckeye 
incubator,  new,  seventy  dollars.  E.  W.  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE —  35-horsepower  Farqnhar  engine 
and  4tl-horsepower  boiler;  in  good  order:  terms 
reasonable.  C.  I..  FULLER,  Kent,  Conn. 

EUREKA  potato  planter  for  sale;  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  make  offer  if  interested.  A.  H.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  R.  D.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incubator, 
4.000  capacity.  10  coal-burning  brooders.  6 
colony  hoppers,  7  h.p.  gasoline  engine,  bone-cut¬ 
ter.  root-cutter,  feed-cutter,  com-sheller.  plow, 
disc  harrow.  W.  W.  WALLACE,  Homewood 
Farm,  Pleusautville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two-horse  corn  planter;  also  seed 
drill;  give  make,  condition  and  price.  C.  B. 
MUNSON,  Arlington,  Va. 

1 

FOR  SALE — l’im‘  maple  syrup:  $2.50  per  gallon. 
A.  E.  WEAVER,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

- , 

FOR  SALE — Fonlson  tractor;  good  as  new;  used 
one  season;  has  pnllev  for  belt  work;  price 
$700.  P.  A.  POST.  Putnam,  N.  Y. 

HAY  WANTED — Carload  clover.  Alfalfa  or  good 
mixed  cow  hay:  quote  price.  BOX  271,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

THREE  390  Prairie  State  incubators.  $30  each; 

two  150  Prairie.  $20  each;  two  Blue  Hen 
300-egg.  $25  each;  almost  new.  FOREST  FARM, 
Rockaway,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Potato  planter,  digger  and  sprayer, 
60  or  100  gal.;  riding  cultivator,  with  spring 
lines,  and  60-tooth  harrow.  F.  RODIN,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Hi  or  18  li.p.  steam  traction  engine, 
not  over  five  years  old.  FRANK  C.  WILSON, 
Fredonia.  N.  Y. ;  No.  15. 

WANTED — To  buy  for  own  use,  a  few  pieces  of 
antique  furniture,  china,  etc.,  especially  a 
long,  low  sideboard  which  sets  up  on  legs;  pair 
of  andirons  with  little  men  on  front:  table  with 
eight  legs,  which  shuts  up:  an  old  brown  shiny 
pitcher,-  sugar  bowl  or  teapot;  old  wooden 
chairs;  silhouettes;  a  little  pewter:  a  desk:  a 
china  cabinet;  a  high  chest  of  drawers  which 
stands  on  legs  and  reaches  almost  to  ceiling; 
an  old  door  knocker;  a  clock  shaped  like  a 
hanio:  bureau  with  brass  handles,  in  fact,  a 
little  of  anything  very  old;  furniture  acceptable 
even  if  broken  or  parts  missing:  give  full  de¬ 
scription.  size  and  price.  C.  J.  HARDING,  Box 
1436,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  quality,  $3.00  per 
gallon.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva.  O. 

WANTED — To  purchase,  second-hand  canning 
and  evnoorating  machinery.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Seeder.  phosphate  attachment. 

rakes,  hoes  and  wheel,  for  Iron  Age  garden 
cultivator:  eight  dollars.  C.  II.  LOAN,  Cole¬ 
man’s  Station,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Grease  rendering  outfit :  steam 
jaeket  and  boiler:  good  condition.  MAURICE 
V.  BOWERS,  Waterford,  Conn. 

NEWCOMB  fly  shuttle  loom,  complete:  post 
drill:  screw  plates:  top  buggy.  C.  W. 

BROWN.  Nanuet,.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand  standard  beehives:  also 
good  canoe.  S.  D.  OGDEN,  New  Cauaan, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Second-hand  greenhouse,  to  raise  let¬ 
tuce  nnd  radishes  Dr  market.  C.  P.  YOUNG- 
KIN,  Mmintaindale,  Pa. 

WANTED — Carload  of  mixed  hay.  baled:  quote 
price.  GROSS  FARMS,  Green  ,-ood  Lake. 
N.  Y. 

ANY  PART  15.000  No.  3  cans.  2  7/16,  opened 
with  solder,  hemmed  caps,  slightlv  rusty,  at 
$15  per  M.  II.  N.  FLEMING,  Brie,  Pa. 

WANTED — One-horse  lawn  mower:  good  condi¬ 
tion:  state  lowest- cash  price.  ADVERTISER 
0797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Standard  make  tractor.  H.  N. 
FLEMING,  Erie.  I*a. 
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The  Golden  Rule 
— good  ethics  and  good  business 

YES,  Sir!  Success  in  our  line  isn’t  some- 
t 


thing  we  can  grab — we  must  build  it. 
We  aim  to  prosper  right  here  in  this  com¬ 
munity  of  people  who  drive  motor  cars. 
We  need  their  good-will. 

“We  don’t  try  to  unload  a  new  battery 
on  any  man  who  comes  in  here  with  a 
lame  one.  No,  Sir!  We  give  our  patrons 
exactly  the  kind  of  service  they  would  want 
if  they  could  know  batteries  inside  and  out 
as  we  do.  That’s  the  way  we  build  up  their 
good-will.’’ 

The  USL  Man  does  not  assume  that  your 
battery  is  worn  out  just  because  it  has  begun 
to  fail.  He  will  open  it  up  so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  the  plates  or  separators  look. 
If  the  plates  are  sound  enough  to  warrant 
a  repair,  he  will  put  your  battery  in  first- 
class  trim  and  guarantee  his  work  for  eight 


months,  but  he  will  not  do  this  unless  it  is 
more  economical  for  you  than  it  would  be 
to  purchase  a  new  battery. 

But  the  day  will  finally  come  when  your 
old  battery  has  lasted  as  long  as  the  best 
battery-skill  can  make  it  last.  Then,  and 
not  before,  the  USL  Man  will  sell  you  a 
new  USL  Battery — the  one  with  the  durable 
Machine-Pasted  Plates,  which  comes  from 
the  factory  “Dry-Charged’’  so  that  you  get 
it  factory-new. 

So  if  you  have  trouble  with  your  automo¬ 
bile  battery  andit  needs 
either  recharging  or 
repairing,  go  to  your 
nearest  USL  Man  and 
enjoy  real  Golden  Rule 
Service. 


U.S. Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  F alls,  N.  Y. 

Likely  there’s  one  of  our  fifteen  hundred  service  stations  in  your  town.  If  there  isnt,  B«t 
the  address  of  the  handiest  by  dropping  a  post-card  to  the  nearest  of  the  following  distributors: 

The  USL 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Syracuse  Elec.  Service, Syracuse,  N.Y.  Farm  Lighting 

Gander  Automotive&ElectricCo.,  Albany, N.Y.  H.  B.  Shontz, New  York  City  Storage  Battery 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  Iighc,  'asy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
E  Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Erick 
Tractors  have  beenlsucccssfu1  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  a,-t  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Corn 
ter 


2  Row  Riding 


Type 


Planti  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.  Adjust'  'o 
28,  30,  36  or  42  inches  between  rows  ar.d  anv 
depth,  in  hills  or  drills.  Plants  uniform  depth,  puts 
on  fertilizer,  up  to  800  lbs. ,  covers,  marks  next  row. 
Made  largely  of  steel  and  malleable  iron,  therefore  of 
light  weight  and  strong.  Driver  can  see  seed  drop. 
Send  for  -  Made  also  in  1  row,  Walk- 

Free 
Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  864 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Years  and  More 


Proof  of  wear-—  that s  what  most  farmers 
ins:st  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Nepcnset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  ‘'Good  Old  Paroid,** 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  pec  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  m 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Faroid  is  water-proof,  tough.  6trong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
I’aroid  slate-surfaced  conics  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  slate-green.  Paroid  gray  is  an 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  It# 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  towu  cao 
supply  j  our  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass 


Experience  in  Keeping  Water-glass  Eggs 

It  was  about  .Time  1,  1914,  that  I 
moved  my  household  go  d.s  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  to  a  town  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  65  miles 
distant.  We  had  about  15  dozen  eggs  in 
water  glass  in  stone  jars  that  had  been 
put  down  the  previous  year  in  April  and 
May — nine  parts  water  to  one  part  water- 
glass,  water  boiled  before  mixing.  They 
were  very  good  one.;,  and  we  decided  to 

take  them  with  us.  I  took  the  eggs  out 
of  the  glass  with  my  bare  bauds,  put 
them  into  a  pail  to  drain  for  about  15 
minutes,  then  put  them  into  a  half  of  an 
egg  crate,  placing  them  iu  the  standard 
cardboard  fillers  that  came  with  the  crate. 
This  nearly  square  half  crate  was  set  into 
the  top  of  our  refrigerator  (no  ice)  as 
it  stood  in  the  freight  car.  and  the  eggs 
went  'by  freight  with  our  other  goods. 
The  goods  arrived  at  the  depot  iu  Massa¬ 
chusetts  iu  a  few  days,  and  I  took  the 
eggs  out  of  the  crate  and  put  them  into 
a  fresh  solution  of  water  glass  made  like 
the  first,  and  using  stone  jar.  Please 
|  note  that  these  eggs  had  been  out  <>f  the 
water  glass  just,  one  week,  and  had  made 
a  journey  of  65  miles  or  more  in  a  freight 
car  in  Tune,  also  a  mile  and  a  half  by 
wagon,  when  they  were  again  put  into 
■  the  water  glass  and  set  iu  the  cellar  at 
the  farmhouse.  We  used  up  these  eggs 
on  our  own  table,  and  found  them  of 
exactly  the  same  quality  and  appearance 
l  as  those  of  the  same  lot  used  iu  Hartford 
1  that  had  never  been  out  of  the  water 
glass  solution.  We  did  find  two  or  three 
eggs  with  slightly  cracked  shells  that  were 
turned  dark  inside,  evidently  from  the 
glass  leaking  in  the  crocks  ou  the  shell. 
Outside  of  this  there  was  no  loss. 

In  September,  1919.  we  moved  from 
Hartford.  Conn.,  to  Springfield.  Mass., 
and  moved  about  28  dozen  eggs  that  had 
been  put  down  in  water  glass  between 
June  and  September,  putting  down  a  few 
at  a  time  as  we  could  spare  them  from 
our  little  flock  of  11  White  Leghorns. 

These  were  put  into  the  cardboard  fill¬ 
ers  of  a  standard  egg  crate,  and.  of  course, 
nearly  filled  it.  They  left  Hartford  for 
Springfield  by  a  motor  truck,  and  the 
eggs  were  put  into  the  water-glass  solu¬ 
tion  iu  less  than  two  days  after  removal 
from  the  glass  at  Hartford.  We  are 
using  these  eggs  now.  and  they  are  all 
right.  The  water  for  this  last  solution 
was  not  boiled',  as  we  bad  no  stove  set 
up  at  that  time. 

A  friend  of  mine,  after  hearing  of  my 
experiment  of  1914.  moved  some  eggs  in 
same  way  from  Hartford.  Conn.,  to 
Springfield.  Mass.,  and  reports  that  he 
cannot  see  but  the  eggs  arc  just  as  good 
ns  if  they  had  never  been  moved;  had  not 
even  found  a  cracked  one  yet.  We  have 
made  it  a  practice  for  several  years  to 
bring  up  a  dozen  glassed  eggs  from  the 
cellar,  wash  off  the  glass,  and  set  them  iu 
the  pantry  to  be  used  as  wanted.  It  has 
often  happened  that  some  of  them  would 
stand  there  a  week  before  being  used,  but 
no  change  has  been  found  in  their  good 
quality.  We  do  not  often  boil  the  glassed 
eggs  for  breakfast,  usually  have  the 
strictly  fresh.  For  cooking  in  any  way 
except  boiling  they  seem  equal  to  fresh 
ones.  For  making  frosting  the  whites  of 
glassed  eggs  are  better  than  fresh  ones-. 
There  seems  to  be  a  notion  widespread 
that  water-glass  eggs  cannot  bo  kept  but 
a  very  short  time  after  they  are  oner 
taken  out  of  the  glass  without  their  spoil¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  mv  friends  preserve 
eggs  iu  water  glass,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
not  one  lias  ever  Lad  one  egg  spoil  by 
standing  too  long  after  leaving  the  gins-. 
If  some  It,  X.-\  render  has  had  glassed 
eggs  spoil,  let  us  hear  from  them  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  above-mentioned  notion  is  ouly 
founded  on  hearsay.  i  r.DOX  v  i  kencu. 

Massachusetts. 


King  Vendating  System  in  Henhouse 

Me  b;ar  much  about  the  King  venti- 
InHag  system  in  barns.  I  am  about  to 
budd  a  poultry  house  14x40,  using  cement 
blocks  for  sides  and  ends,  and  cement 
floor;  gable  roof  about  eight  feet  high  at 
center.  Can  I  make  the  King  system 
work  out  in  this  house?  I  have  never 
seen  this  system  advocated,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  ideal  way  if  it  could  he 
made  to  work.  w.  L.  I,. 

Ohio. 

The  King  ventilating  system  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  poultry- 
house  construction,  possibly  because  of 
the  greater  proportion  air  space  given 
hens  over  cattle  and  t  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  heat  from  tic  animals’ 
bodies  to  insure  a  change  of  air  through 
the  flues  used  iu  the  King  system.  Even 
in  the  dairy  barn,  well  filled  with  cattle, 
(lie  construction  of  flic  building  must  be 
good  and  the  ventilating  system  installed 
with  considerable  care  if  it  is  to  prove 
satisfactory.  No  method  of  ventilating 
a  poultry  building  has  yet  been  found 
superim  in  resv,fe  to  tlie  open  front. 

If  you  wish  560  square  teet  of  floor 
space  in  your  proposed  poultry-hou.-c  I 
would  suggest  that  you  build  it  2Ux_;? 

I  feet  in  size,  instead  of  1  1x40  feet.  You 
!  will  thus  save  12  lineal  feet  of  expensive 
wall  construction  and  will  have  a  better 
I  proportioned  building  for  its  purpose.  The 
more  nearly  square  a  building  of  given 
floor  space  the  less  material  used  in  i^ 
construction.  Deep  buildings,  too,  have 
many  other  advantages  over  the  very  nar¬ 
row  ones  formerly  thought  desirable  fof 
housing  poultry.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  opeu->front  type  of  ven¬ 
tilating  is  practiced.  m.  b.  d. 
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Housing  the  Backyard  Flock;  Light  and 
Ventilation 

Most  small  family  flocks  arc  rather 
shabbily  treated  in  the  matter  of  housing, 
cither  having  to  content  themselves  with 
quarters  designed  for  other  purposes  and 
ill  adapted  to  their  needs,  or  with  those 
whose  builders  showed  little  appreciation 
of  what  really  contributes  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  a  hen.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  principles  governing  good 
poultry-house  construction  are  simple  and 
easily  applied,  and  permit  the  conversion 
of  almost  any  henhouse  of  old  style  into 
one  of  modern  type  without  great  expense. 

Perhaps  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  poultry  buildings 
found  upon  farms  and  in  villages  is  that 
they  are  dark.  Sunlight,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  cheapest  life-giving  and  disease- 
destroying  force  in  nature,  is  given  little 
opportunity  to  aid  the  poultry-keeper  in 
maintaining  that  health  and  vigor  in  the 
flock  so  essential  to  production  and  repro¬ 
duction.  These  buildings  are  frequently 
only  too  well  ventilated,  if  ventilation 
consists  in  admitting  outside  air,  but  their 
windows  are  few  in  number,  small  in  size 
and  not  placed  where  they  will  admit  the 
greatest  number  of  the  sun’s  rays  over  the 
longest  period  of  time.  All  the  sunlight 
(bat  possibly  can  be  should  be  coaxed  into 
die  henhouse.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
windows  should  be  sufficient  in  size  and 
number  to  flood  the  interior  with  light, 
and  they  should  be  placed  in  the  south 
and  east  walls  of  (he  building.  Where  an 
open  front  is  used,  fewer  windows  will  be 
required  than  where  they  alone  are  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  both  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  Windows  should  extend  from  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  floor  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  permit  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  to  penetrate  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
rear  of  the  pen.  This  will  usually  ram 
to  the  plate,  or  to  a  height  of  from  G  to  8 
feet  from  the  floor.  When  used  as  ventila¬ 
tors,  the  windows  should  be  arranged  to 
drop  back  for  a  few  inches  at  the  top, 
thus  permitting  the  air  to  enter  over  them 
and  in  an  upward  direction.  To  prevent 
air  from  entering  along  the  sides  also,  the 
openings  here  are  stopped  by  long  V- 
shaped  strips  set  against  the  sides  of  the 
sash,  and  forming  the  so-called  hopper 
sides.  If  double  sashes  are  used,  only  the 
upper  one  needs  to  drop  back. 

Ample  ventilation  without  injurious 
drafts  upon  the  hens  is  the  next  requisite 
to  healthful  housing.  The  best  way  yet 
found  to  secure  this  is  to  leave  a  third  or 
more  of  the  south  front  of  the  pen  open, 
covering  this  opening  with  wire  poultry 
netting.  Curtains  may  be  provided  to  ex¬ 
clude  direct  storms  but,  at  all  other  times, 
this  open  front  should  remain  open.  Un¬ 
less  the  building  is  a  very  long  one.  the 
wind  will  not  blow  into  the  pen  through 
(his  opening  to  create  undesirable  drafts; 
(bat  is.  it  will  not  if  the  other  three  sides 
of  the  pen  are  made  airtight  so  that  the 
wind  cannot  blow  through.  You  will  see 
why  this  is  true  if  you  try  to  blow  into  a 
bottle.  Such  an  opening  placed  several 
feet  above  the  floor  and  extending  well 
across  the  front  of  the  pen  will  permit  a 
free  interchange  of  air,  and  insure  as 
great  dryness  of  the  interior  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  without  artificial  heat.  It 
also  admits  sunlight,  of  course,  and  takes 
the  place  of  one  or  more,  windows.  With¬ 
out  such  ventilation  as  is  afforded  by  an 
open  front  or  by  windows  kept  constantly 
open,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  interior 
of  a  poultry -house  dry  in  cold  weather. 
The  interior  air  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  and, 
if  this  moisture  is  not  allowed  to  escape 
freely,  it  condenses  upon  the  walls  and 
litter.  When  this  condensed.,  watery,  va¬ 
por  freezes  upon  walls  and  windows  it  is 
called  frost. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  make  an 
amateur  poultryman  understand,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  this  poultryman  happens  to 
he  a  poultry  woman  with  her  ready  sym¬ 
pathy  for  ail  farm  animals,  is  that  closing 
a  poultry-house  tight  in  cold  weather 
makes  its  occupants  far  more  uncomfort¬ 
able  than  they  would  be  with  opened 
windows.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
air  within  a  closed  poultry-house  will  soon 
become  more  moist  than  that  of  the  out- 
of-doors.  and  a  damp,  cold  air  is  both 
more  uncomfortable  and  unhealthful  than 
a  comparatively  dry  air  much  lower  in 
temperature;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  matter 
little  to  feather-clad  animals  how  cold  the 
surrounding  air  is,  if  only  it  is  dry. 

M.  B.  D. 


Liniberneck 

I  have  a  hen  with  some  trouble  in  neck 
or  head.  She  seems  to  eat  all  right. 
M  hen  standing  still  or  on  roost  head 
S.cems  to  hang  limp  on  right  shoulder. 
She  also  twists  and  turns  her  head  just 
like  a  person  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus 
dance.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  a 
remedy  ?  p.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

These  cases  of  “limberneck”  are  caused 
by  intestinal  trouble  from  eating  poison¬ 
ous  or  spoiled  food,  or  from  the  presence 
ot  worms  in  large  numbers.  The  remedy 
l>.a  dose  of  physic.  this  often  curing 
within  a  few  hours.  Two  or  three  tea- 
►  n< >011  tills  of  castor  oil,  or  one  of  Epsom 
Nans  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  may  be 
iKimimstered  and  repeated  if  necessary. 

worms  are  suspected,  one  or  two  ten- 
sPooutuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be 
given,  either  alone  or  combined  with  an 
equal  amount  of  some  bland  oil. 

M.  B.  D. 
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The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

228  West  Mound  St.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


MOST  any  day  now  will  come  that  first  warm  spell  to  thaw  the 
ground  and  let  you  into  the  field  to  plow. 

And  when  it  does  come,  then  is  heavy  work.  Up  early,  up 
late— hard  at  it  all  day  in  the  field.  Plowing  comes  first— all  other 
work  goes  by  the  board. 

All  except  milking.  Plowing  or  no  plowing,  you  can’t  slight 
that.  But  you  can 

Cut  Your  Milking  Time  Two-thirds 


You  can  reduce  a  3-hour  milk¬ 
ing  job  to  a  1-hour  chore.  You 

can  save  daylight--and  get  moretime  in 
the  field— if  you  own  a  Universal  Natural 
Milker. 

The  Universal  not  only  does  a 
better,  cleaner  job  of  milking  with  less 
help,  at  lower  cost,— but  it  milks  your 
cows  the  natural  way-- two  teats  at  a 
time  instead  of  four. 

First  a  gentle  milking  suction  on 
two  of  the  teats.  At  the  same  time,  the 


other  two  are  resting  and  being 
massaged.  Then  the  action  is  re¬ 
versed.  Gentle  suction— soothing  mas¬ 
sage— that’s  the  action.  As  natural  as  a 
calf  sucking  and  as  pleasant  to  the  cow. 

The  Universal  has  won  its  way.  It 
is  making  good  on  thousands  of  the 
largest  dairy  farms  in  the  country;  is 
cutting  time  and  labor  costs,  and  doing 
a  better,  cleaner  job  of  milking.  It  will 
be  the  biggest  labor-saving,  high-profit 
investment  you  can  make. 


See  your  dealer  today  or  write  for  our  catalog. 


STUDIED  THEM  ALL- 
Chose  Universal 

After  examining  the  different 
makes  of  milking  machines  used  in 
this  section,  1  decided  to  buy  a 
Universal. 

Iam  more  than  pleased  With  it, 
especially  with  the  pulsator,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

Precious  to  buying  the  Universal 

I  used  a  machine  of  another  make 
but  if  I  need  another,  I  shall  buy  a 
Universal. 

t  Signed) 

J.  L.  GARNSEY 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 

- 

Save  25  %  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Roll  Roofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  yon.  Best  and  cheapest  ioAm  erica 
Lone;  guarantee.  Freight  paid.  14  shipping  points, 
epre  Send  for  samples,  catalog  and  bargain 
■  net  prices.  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MF6.60. 333  Metropolitan  Bldg.  E.SUoult.lll. 


FARM  WAGONS 

or  low  wheels— 
or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  Ultutrated  in  colors  free. 

Wheel  Co..  48Elm  Si..  Quincy.  III. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  ons 
Saturd&r;  Profits.  $2.60  each:  Square  Heal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  Rl'SI.EIt  COMPANY,  Johnstoun.  Ohio 


M  s  MARK  A  001,1, AH  AN  llOlilt.  SEIL  MEM1ET8 

UygniS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  u  ten  si  Is.  Sample  pa  c  k  age  free. 

COLLETTE  MF(i.  CO.,  l*»pt.  108.  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


EveiyFarm  Needs 
a  Concrete  Mixer 


Com  -ete  improvements  have  saved  money  for  so  many  farmers  that 
their  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  has  become  as  important  a  piece 
of  farm  equipment  as  their  corn  sheller  or  cultivator.  Do  away  with 
the  old-fashioned,  expensive,  back-breaking,  unsatisfactory  hand  and 
ahovel  method.  Mix  your  concrete  the  Sheldon  way  and  get  a  uniform 
mix  every  time;  save  labor,  save  time  and  save  the  cost  of  the  Sheldon 
on  the  first  job. 


SHELDON  CONCRETE  MIXER 


does  the  same  high  grade  work  as  a  $300  mixer,  yet  costs  only  a  fraction 
as  muck.  Solidly  built  tostand  strain  and  vibration  for  years.  Easy  to 
operate— easy  to  move— mixes  two  wheelbarrowsfui  at  a  batch— a  IVt 
H.  P.  engine  will  run  it. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

and  get  our  1920  Book  on  Concrete.  It 
will  tell  you  how  you  can  save  money 
on  your  concrete  work.  Shows  all 
types  of  Sheldon  Mixers  aod  gives  our 
direct-to-you  low  price*.  It's  FREE. 
Get  your  copy  today. 

SHELDON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Box  775  NEHAWKA.MEB. 


iiiiiiiiimiirmiiinmimiiiiiiiiimiiinn 

SHELDON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Box  775  Nehawka,  Neb. 
Please  send  ne  your  new  48- 
page  Book. 


Nam* _ 

Address. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  ran  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  cau  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuar&nteed! 
On  orders  for  thirty  itallon*  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Upward 

SEPARATOR 


19 

I  ^  On  trial.  New,  well 
made,  easy  running, 

'  easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
picture  which  Bhows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders  from  Western  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  607S  Bainbrluue,  N.Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deoL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Apia  G, 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  uusigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Warning!  Don’t  ship  maple  syrup  or 
honey  to  W.  H.  Whiting  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  and  Syrup  Co..  West  Washington 
Market.  New  York  City,  without  cash  in 
advance.  We  have  claims  from  two  ship¬ 
pers  that  have  been  standing  a  long  time 
which  we  are  unable  to  collect.  Mr. 
Whiting  is  no  credit  to  the  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market.  As  maple  syrup  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  at  its  height,  we  consider  this 
warning  is  timely  and  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  producers. 

Last  Summer  we  signed  a  plain  order 
for  10  bushels  of  O.  A.  C.  No.  72  oats 
from  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  No.  1  Ambrose. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Recently  we  were 
notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment  to, 
our  locality,  and  as  the  salesman  told  us 
we  could  examine  the  seed  on  arrival,  we 
did  so.  As  they  are  not  like  sample,  we 
refused  to  take  them.  I  am  enclosing 
their  reply  to  our  refusal  to  accept  them, 
also  sample  we  got  from  a  neighbor,  who 
took  them  without  examination.  These 
oats  were  represented  to  us  as  thrashed 
and  in  bags  in  warehouse  ready  to  ship. 
The  agent  claimed  to  be  carrying  such 
a  sample.  Price  was  $2.75.  and  half 
would  fan  out.  We  notice  that  these  oats 
are  listed  in  the  catalog  of  the  Canadian 
Provincial  Fair  at  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
bushel.  w.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  sample  of  the  oats  sent  us  is  about 
the  poorest  we  have  ever  seen  sent  out 
for  seed  purposes.  Tn  a  letter  of  March 
11  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co,  admit  that  the 
oats  shipped  were  not  like  the  sample 
carried  by  the  agent,  and  remind  W.  A. 
S.  that  the  contract  does  not  stipulate 
that  the  oats  delivered  were  to  be  like 
sample,  and  insists  that  he  accept  the 
shipment  and  pay  for  it.  How  is  that 
for  a  sample  of  liigh-hauded,  brow-beat¬ 
ing  methods !  We  think  it  would  take 
first  prize  in  auy  contest.  No  sensible 
farmer  would  sow  such  oats  if  of  his  own 
raising,  and  much  less  should  he  pay 
$2.75  a  bushel  for  such  an  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  Such  oats  are  not  good  horse  feed, 
while  decidedly  expensive  as  such.  Again 
we  say  beware  the  seed  and  nursery 
agents  roaming  about  the  country  telling 
“big  yarns.” 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  some  cor¬ 
respondence  from  the  F.  C.  Taylor  Fur 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  relating  to  a  skunk  skin 
shipped  to  them  by  insured  parcel  post 
Dec.  23.  When  I  shipped  the  fur  I  wrote 
on  the  tags  “Hold  separate.”  placing  one 
tag  inside  the  bundle.  I  wanted  them  to 
make  a  bid  on  the  skin.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  this,  grading  the  fur  unprime, 
and  sending  me  a  check  for  $3.30.  As 
you  will  see  from  their  letter,  I  asked 
them  to  return  the  fur.  They  being  un¬ 
able  to  do  this.  I  suggested  that  they  pay 
me  what  I  was  offered  by  the  local  buyer 
here.  This  was  $5.  In  their  last  letter 
you  will  see  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
even  this.  I  can  get  the  names  of  three 
people  as  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
“Hold  separate”  on  the  shipping  tags.  I 
also  wrote  this  to  Taylor.  It  looks  to 
me  like  a  case  of  carelessness  or  negli¬ 
gence  on  their  part.  They  advertise  this 
“Hold  separate”  feature;  I  believe  they 
ought  to  live  up  to  it.  c.  H.  R. 

Minnesota. 

We  wrote  the  firm  in  behalf  of  this 
subscriber,  and  received  a  curt  reply  to 
the  effect  they  consider  the  “transaction 
closed."  No  explanation  or  apology  is 
made  for  the  failure  to  “Hold  separate" 
as  instructed.  The  methods  of  this  house 
are  indicated  by  this  small  transaction 
as  well  as  though  a  larger  amount  were 
involved.  F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co.  is  finan¬ 
cially  a  highly  responsible  house.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  accept  the  advertising 
of  any  raw  fur  house  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Last  July  an  agent  for  nursery  stock 
called  upon  me  and  obtained  an  order 
for  young  trees,  to  be  delivered  this  com¬ 
ing  May.  He  gave  his  name  as  II.  M. 
Whiting,  representing  himself  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  nursery  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
from  which  the  stock  sold  was  to  come, 
carefully  selected  by  himself  iu  person, 
etc.  He  obtained  many  other  orders  in 
the  neighborhood,  some  as  high  as  $90  to 
$100.  I  am  informed.  We  have  now 
heard  that  he  owns  no  nursery :  is  a  kind 
of  jobber,  buying  up  the  cast-offs  of  other 
nurseries,  and  putting  them  over  on  his 
customers  as  first-class  goods,  and  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  get  the 
varieties  ordered.  We  are  infonned  that 
you  have  given  this  man  a  “write-up”  in 
Publisher's  Desk  as  a  person  to  be  avoid¬ 


ed  iu  the  nursery  line.  Some  of  us  are 
thinking  of  cancelling  our  orders  with 
him.  but  wished  your  advice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  as  we  have  confidence  in  your  judg¬ 
ment.  G.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

Our  information  regarding  Mr.  Whiting 
corresponds  with  what  you  say :  that  he 
grows  no  nursery  stock  himself,  but  buys 
his  trees  from  other  growers  in  Geneva 
to  fill  his  orders.  Whiting  is  one  of 
the  slickest  salesmen  in  the  nursery 
trade.  He  has  been  barred  from  doing 
business  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  false  claims  made  for  stock 
he  was  selling  in  that  State.  It  is  due 
Whiting  to  say.  however,  that  our  reports 
show  that  he  does  as  a  rule  deliver  a 
very  good  quality  of  stock,  and  our  criti¬ 
cism  of  Whiting  has  been  entirely  on  the 
grounds  that  he  invariably  misrepresents 
the  stock,  and  makes  claims  that  it  is 
some  wonderful  new  variety,  or  grown  in 
some  wonderful  way.  so  that  his  stock  is 
so  much  better  than  auy  other  that  can 
be  purchased,  and  on  account  of  such  false 
claims  he  is  able  to  induce  the  farmers 
to  sign  orders  for  stock  at  two  or  three 
times  what  it  is  worth.  If  a  number  of 
farmers  in  your  vicinity  who  signed  orders 
with  Whiting  feel  that  he  made  misrepre¬ 
sentations  which  induced  you  to  sign  the 
orders,  you  will  be  justified  in  cancelling 
such  orders  and  refusing  to  accept  the 
stock  or  pay  for  it.  If  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  did  this.  Whiting  would  probably 
bluff  the  party  into  accepting  the  stock 
and  paying  for  it  on  the  threat  of  a  law¬ 
suit.  If  half  a  dozen  of  you  join  hands 
and  get  a  lawyer  to  send  in  your  cancel¬ 
lations.  we  do  not  think  that  Whiting 
will  put  up  any  fight,  but  accept  the  can¬ 
cellation  as  presented  in  this  way. 

Here’s  your  chance!  Get  rich  quick! 
Write  movie  plays!  It  only  costs  $3  to 
learn  how.  Isn’t  it  worth  while?  If 
The  R.  N.-Y..  which  is  my  guardian  an¬ 
gel  in  such  cases,  says  it  is  O.  K.,  I’ll  be 
writing  photo  plays  for  life,  I  guess. 
What  do  you  think  of  them?  We  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  consider  it  the  best 
investment  we  ever  made.  I  wish  the 
paper  a  long  life  and  prosperity. 

a.  c.  .T. 

This  proposition  of  Producers’  League. 
St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  many  schemes  that 
are  desigued  to  get  advanced  fees  from 
people  in  the  country  on  one  pretext  or 
another.  Some  of  these  classes  of  fakers 
pretend  to  sell  real  estate,  others  patents, 
and  then  this  last  class  promising  to  sell 
manuscript,  sougs.  plays,  etc.  They  are 
all  just  an  easy-money  scheme.  The 
Postoffice  Department  has  shut  off  many 
of  these  shysters  under  charges  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails,  but  others  seem 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
flourish. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  “System  on 
the  Farm.”  edited  by  John  Y.  Beaty,  Chi¬ 
cago?  I  will  enclose  their  first  letter. 
They  sent  me  a  postal  card  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Mr.  Beaty,  I’d  like  to  see  how 
‘System  on  the  Farm’  will  help  me  save 
time,  get  more  work  done,  cut  expenses 
and  increase  my  farm  profits,  so  send  me 
a  copy  for  free  examination,  entirely  at 
your  risk  and  expense.  At  the  same 
time  you  may  put  me  down  for  one  full 
year — 12  large,  well-illustrated  numbers 
— and  bill  me  in  the  regular  -way  for  $2. 
But  if  I’m  not  more  than  pleased  after 
reading  the  trial  copy.  I’ll  simply  tell 
you  within  20  days,  and  I’ll  owe  you  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing.  Name,  address,  etc.” 
It  looks  a  little  tricky  to  me.  h.  f.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  criticising  another  publisher,  but  this 
method  of  securing  subscriptions  is 
“tricky.”  The  publisher  gets  the  order 
for  a  conditional  subscription  in  this  way 
and  relies  upon  the  fact  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  signing  such  a  blank 
will  neglect  to  send  the  required  notifi¬ 
cation  even  if  the  farmer  realized  he  was 
under  obligation  to  do  so  in  case  he  did 
not  desire  more  than  the  sample  copy. 
Iu  the  event  of  his  failure  to  do  so.  how¬ 
ever.  the  publisher  then  comes  down  on 
him  to  pay  the  subscription  price,  under 
threat  of  lawsuit.  from  collection 
agencies  or  be  put  on  a  blacklist.  Buck 
methods  are  unworthy  of  the  publishing 
business  as  a  whole  or  of  any  publication 
looking  for  the  confidence  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  public  iu  particular. 


“The  school  mistress  is  interested  in 
you,  dad.”  “How’s  that?”  “Why,  today, 
after  she’d  told  me  six  times  to  sit  down 
and  behave  myself  she  said  she  wondered 
what  kind  of  a  father  I  had.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin. 


Buy  Sure  Service 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  rides  only  when 
you  are  sure  of  your  tires. 

Racine  Tires  —  Multi-mile  Cord  and 
Country  Road  Fabric — are  Extra  Tested 
to  give  you  extra  miles  and  real  surety 
on  all  roads. 

“Country  Roads”  for  Country  Rides 

Plus  their  proved  service  quality  Racine  Tires 
have  the  industry's  supreme  mile-making 
achievement — Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip. 
This  extra  strip  of  resilient  rubber  welds  tread 
and  carcass  perfectly. 

You  will  find  tire  economy  begins  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  your  first  Racine  Tire.  Be  sure  every 
tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


UNTRY  ROAD  FABRIC 


Tte  B  &  D  TRANSPLANTER 

cA  new  hand  tool  for  setting  Strawberry ,  To¬ 
mato,  Cabbage,  etc.  The  operator  stands  erect. 
Does  more  and  better  work.  Roots  are  placed 
in  their  natural  position  and  firmed  in  witn  fresh 
.earth.  A  iplendld  tool  for  planting  potatoes  or  large 
seed  in  hills,  light, strong  and  accurate. 

Reasonably  priced  Circular  free  Agents  wanted 

BOUNDS  €>  DARLING  t:  CHAPIN.N.Y. 


LIGHTNING  R0DS[ 

flfll  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 

I U2C  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfactory 
return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  way9. 
Full  instruction*  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept.  R  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Nell)  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


0  o 

^UIANTCII  Dairyman  fur  pure  bred  jc 
S  TV  AH  I  CU  registered  Guernsey  herd.  Sin- J 
Sgle  man.  Must  be  a  good  butter-maker:  dry  J 
j  hand  milker;  absolutely  clean  and  capable  of? 
J  keeping  modern  barn  and  creamery  perfect,  jr 
J1  Good  wages.  Address  Manager,  2J 

J  LOCHEVAN  FARM  } 

[j  DERBY  -  -  -  NEW  YORK{ 


JORDAN’S  FARMER’S  AGENCY 

SELECT  HELP  FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  PUCES  Tel.  S777  Bryant 

x-,  BREWER  maxhewson,  prof. 


.  A  FIRST  CLASS  SALESMAN  to  sell  MILK- 
:  ING  MACHINES  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Give  full  particulars  about 
yourself  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER,  6778.  cere  Ruril  New-Torker 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

I  am  offering  400  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
Farm*  at  prices  from  $275  to  $25,000.  If  interested 
send  for  my  Farm  Bulletin.  Latest  edition  just  out. 
Send  for  one.  WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX,  Firm  Specitlitl.  TT«»terly,  11, 1. 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4223.  Near  Brewster,  N.Y.  260  acres;  border¬ 
ing  lake;  9-room  house:  barn  for  30  cows;  silo,  gar- 
etc.  Price.  S9. 000.  Send  for  pictures  and  details. 

K.  E.  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm, 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery,  including 
milking  machines;  married  man  preferred;  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  usual  privileges:  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give 
full  particulars,  references  and  wages  expected, 
ADVERTISER  (1093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single 'men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
farm;  must  be  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
RI!OS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


EFFICIENT  household  help,  of  good  character; 

a  good  place  for  one  desiring  a  home,  with 
k:nd  treatment,  willing  to  work  for  good  pay; 
modern  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  0042,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers;  single;  modern  barn  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  living  conditions;  $50  per 
month  and  board  to  start.  Apply  WHEAT- 
FIELD  FARMS,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  assist  in  milking  during  Winter 
months;  knowledge  of  slaughtering  hogs  *and 
raising  poultry  by  incubator  necessary:  wages 
$55.00  per  month,  including  board,  lodging, 
laundry  and  medical  attendance,  with  possible 
advancement.  Address  MATTEAWAN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Beacon,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  for  gardener  or 
farm  work;  wife  for  general  housework;  all 
modern  conveniences;  located  on  trolley  line, 
few  miles  from  city;  must  have  good  refer- 
e-ces.  Address  ROOM  34  ,  24  James  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  two  experienced  single 
men  for  fruit  and  general  crop  farming:  must 
bo  hustlers  and  able  to  handle  horses  and  farm 
machinery  efficiently;  wages  $00.00  per  month, 
room  and  board.  Address  LITTLE  RIVER 
FARM,  Ilohokus,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  entit  le :  woman  :  s 
housekeeper;  no  children;  small  family:  $’.5 
and  board.  G.  W.  HANDY,  West  Hartford,  \  t. 


WANTED — A  man  on  a  small  village  farm; 

must  have  general  knowledge  of  farming;  mid¬ 
dle  aged;  state  wages  wanted.  Address  G. 
CHRISTIANS,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  responsible  man  to  take  charge  of 
a  small  dairy;  purebred  Holsteins;  10  milking, 
10  head  of  yearlings  and  calves;  modern  stable; 
automatic  watering,  electric  lights:  wages,  to 
start,  $75  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6785,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER  and  dairyman;  also  single 
ntan  for  general  fa rm  and  dairy;  have  fine 
herd  of  registered  Holsteins;  must  thoroughly 
understand  farm  machinery  and  farm  work  in 
general;  also  understand  caring  for  and  fitting 
cows  for  test  and  raising  calves;  to  the  married 
man  will  furnish  a  nice  5-room  cottage,  with 
other  privileges;  best  of  wages  to  the  right  men 
who  are  steady  and  reliable;  located  near  Buf¬ 
falo.  BOX  24,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED — A  retired  business  man, 
who  was  once  a  farmer,  is  prepared  to  offer 
an  exceptional  opportunity  both  for  the  present 
and  future  to  a  capable,  energetic  farmer  of 
unquestionable  integrity:  will  locate  in  any  good 
farming  district;  applicants  must  be  under 
forty-five;  state  age,  size  of  family  and  age  of 
children:  only  those  who  can  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  as  to  ability,  character  and 
hustling  qualities  need  reply.  ADVERTISER 
6793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  take  charge  of  tobacco  and 
stock  farm  near  Hartford,  Conn.;  board  one 
man;  house,  wood,  milk  and  garden  provided; 
Scandinavian  or  German  preferred;  state  wages 
and  last  place  of  employment  ADVERTISER 
6791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN  wanted  on  small  farm  of  75 
acres;  have  twelve  acres  fruit;  keep  1,500 
head  poultry  and  grow  some  grain;  man  will 
run  Fordson  tractor,  drive  team  and  do  general 
work;  must  be  experienced  and  not  under  25 
years  old;  pleasant  situation,  near  town,  and 
good  living  conditions;  twelve  months’  work, 
and  start  at  once:  best  of  wages.  MARVIN  T. 
FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

- < 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  wanted;  handy  with 
tools,  industrious,  fair  education,  age  about 
25,  to  raise  chicks;  none  but  experienced  person 
need  apply;  state  wages,  with  board,  and  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 

in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Applv.  stat¬ 
ing  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letc'hworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  home  in  Westchester  Co.; 
must  be  plain  cook;  family  of  husband  and  wife 
only:  her  rooms  and  private  bath  are  steam 
heated,  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  water;  an 
exceptional  home  for  the  right  woman;  in  reply 
give  experience  and  salary  expected.  ROOM 
607,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City., 


COOK  WANTED — Girl  or  middle-aged  woman  to 
cook  for  Summer  guests,  beginning  Jnlv  1st; 
best  of  wages.  R.  M.  SANFORD.  Stamford, 

n.  r. 


WANTED — Farmers,  single  and  married  men, 
experienced  in  farm  work,  to  work  on  large 
fruit  farm:  good  wages  for  worthy  men. 
PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  stenographer  in  town  of 
about  4,000  inhabitants;  prefer  one  with 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  for  general  farm  work;  fifty 
dollars  a  month  and  board  will  be  paid,  with 
good  living  conditions.  JOHN  M.  JOSEPH, 
Townsend,  Del. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wanted  for  a  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins;  experienced,  industrious 
ami  competent  to  feed  and  test  cows,  raise 
calves,  etc.,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted  for  general  farming  on  dairy 
farm  with  herd  of  registered  Holsteins. 
ADVERTISER  0801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands  and  team¬ 
sters;  start  at  $2  per  day,  with  board  and 
room;  experienced  milkers;  start,  at  $60  per 
month,  with  board  and  room.  Address  COLUM¬ 
BIA  MILK  FARMS,  JiiliustowD,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  wife  good  cook,  general  house¬ 
work:  clean  habits;  steady  work.  C.  ORCHARD 
SMITH,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  200-acre  farm 
keeping  and  testing  purebred  Holstein  cattle; 
must  be  a  married  man  and  able  to  handle  labor, 
he  a  good  agriculturist  and  understand  feeding; 
must  be  capable  of  commanding  a  good  salary. 
Address  IDEAL  FARM,  Endicott.  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED — Reliable,  energetic  man,  familiar 
witli  handling  of  stock  and  farm  work;  give 
experience,  wages  desired,  references,  etc.  THE 
BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Yalesville, 

Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man,  IS  years  old.  to  work 
in  small  creamery,  Rradford  Co.,  Pa.  J.  B. 
HORN,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WE  WANT  a  married  farmer  for  Northern  Con¬ 
necticut.  where  we  have  our  Summer  home; 
the  farm  is  an  all-the-year  proposition;  separate 
house  and  garden,  two  quarts  of  milk  daily  and 
Half  a  pig  in  Winter;  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month.  ADVERTISER  6799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  on  hay,  grain  and  potato  farm; 

no  milking:  good  wages.  WM.  S.  DUNCAN, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  who  understands  care  of 
stock:  must  be  willing  to  board  one  or  two 
farm  hands;  state  age.  nationality,  number  in 
family,  experience,  wages  desired:  this  is  n 
good  permanent  all-year  position;  the  house  is 
up-to-date,  within  walking  distance  of  the  city. 
DRAWER  P,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


"  ANTED — An  experienced  man,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  to  work  in  calf  barn  on  large  farm  where 
Jersey s  are  bred;  no  milking;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  age,  nationality,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS;  Pnoli,  Pa. 


"  AN  1  ED — Experienced  single  man  to  take  care 
of  2,000  peadi  trees.  250  apple  and  other 
fruii  trees,  on  salary  and  commission.  ROUTE 
Rox  57.  Mt.  Bethel,  Fa. 


\AN1M> — Young  man  (Protestant)  as  nssis- 
,i  i  .  herdsman  in  an  up-to-date  and  modern 
fairy  plant  where  purebred  Guernseys  are  bred; 
i\e  want  a  good,  clean,  reliable  young  man  who 
wisties  to  learn  modern  dairy  methods  and  ad- 
?nce® .  registry  feeding  on  one  of  the  best 
J11  *'!e  State;  this  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
mity  for  the  right  man  and  otters  a  good  home, 
!  ,™S.ant  ,,'ours-  fair  wages  and  valuable  experi- 
nce,  write,  with  full  particulars,  giving  ’phone 

i'„ J„i  £rnpt!..  '‘ddress,  ADVERTISER  6788,  care 

■•.ural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  who  is  experienced;  single  man; 

good  all-year  position:  state  age.  nationality, 
experience,  wages  desired.  DRAWER  P.  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


FARM  FOREMAN  wanted  for  modern  dairy 
farm:  modern  house,  furnished  complete;  best 
of  equipment;  a  few  boarders;  can  use  extra 
milkers  and  single  men;  fine  position  in  North¬ 
ern  N.  J. ;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter,  as  position  will  be  filled  as  soon  as 
possible.  ADVERTISER  6790.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  understand  farm  machinery  and  crops ; 
fifty  dollars  per  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6807,  care  Rurnl  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  work  on  farm  for  8  months; 

$60  and  board:  general  farm  work;  small 
dairy;  don’t  answer  unless  you  want  to  work. 
CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold-Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


M  ANI  LD— Man  and  wife  on  up-to-dai 

mini  s  farm;  man  take  care  of  gardei 

si  ,,,  :'"n:  'X  fe’  ‘'“'’king  and  wnsliii 
summer  months:  In  Winter  to  act  as  cl 
good  salary  to  right  party.  Letters,  w 
cnees  to  MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS  1C 
st..  New  York  City. 

",  Pn  hirgo  hay  and  grain  fnrm.  mar- 

'  "  by  year;  house  and  privileges;  good 
uages.  H  E  BENNETT  FARMS.  Interlaken. 

1  AJ!",n,0Y  wante<1  o»  truck  farm:  must  umler- 
'  •ikeliurst,,rNS:T8tate  ”S''  and  "'“S0*-  BOX  137, 

for'  '"’o,  young  men  of  good  disposition 

in  Nnftw?  t11'1  K<’n,'raI  "ork  on  private  estate 
sir  ' 1  11 11  Jersey .  40  miles  from  New  York; 

eare'  RnSlNeV?l?rkterd'  ADVEKTISKR 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework;  splendid 
home:  all  improvements:  wages  $46  month; 
no  objection  to  one  child.  MRS.  I.  B.  LIPMAN, 
Titusville.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  mail  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  willing  to  board  one  man.  Reply, 
stating  ability,  experience  and  wages  expected, 
R.  S.  HUME.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


RESDECTABT.E  single  man  wanted  as  helper  on 
poultry  farm  where  a  little  general  fanning  is 
done  and  a  few  cows  kept:  preference  given  to 
one  that  can  plough  and  work  team  at  general 
farm  work;  room  and  board  furnished  in  owner’s 
home;  give  age.  nationality,  wages  required  first 
letter.  WILLIAM  II.  HEAKSITKLD,  Babylon, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  work  ou 
dairy  farm.  r<X  37,  Wiuterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  gardener  to 
take  charge  of  small  farm  in  Connecticut  used 
as  Summer  home  by  owner;  small  dairy,  4  cows, 
1  team:  house  with  running  water:  references. 
ADVERTISER  6798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single,  immediately;  must 
understand  care  vegetables  and  flowers:  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Apply  F.  T.  BLAKEMAN,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  or  349  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — Two  single  practical  gardeners; 

permanent  position;  good  salary;  board  and 
room;  must  be  experienced.  RICHARD 
SHORTEN,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Tel.  1275W. 


MILKER  WANTED— Single  man,  to  milk,  take 
care  of  cows;  no  farm  work;  must  be  good  dry 
hand  milker  and  cowman:  state  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  wages  with  board.  BOX  271, 
Saint  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  strong,  healthy  country  girl  for 
general  housework  in  family  of  two  adults 
and  two  children,  age  three  and  five;  suburb  of 
New  York;  all  conveniences;  pleasant  home  and 
considerate  treatment;  no  laundry;  thirty  dollars 
monthly;  railroad  fare  advanced.  Address  W. 
D.  McGUIRE,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  to  milk  cows  on 
test;  one  must  be  able  to  make  butter:  good 
living  conditions;  state  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  on  modern  farm,  29 
miles  from  New  York:  no  dairy;  wages  $45 
jwr  month  and  board.  W.  F.  LEAL,  Congers, 


FARM  HELP  paid  $50  to  $75  per  month,  house 
and  privileges;  dairy,  fruit  and  truck  farms; 
single  and  married  men:  seasonal  and  vearlv; 
state  experience.  Write  LAKE  COUNTY  FARM 
BUREAU,  Painesville,  O. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  general 
work  on  small  country  place,  17  acres:  only 
cultivated  enough  to  supply  both  families:  no 
stock;  some  poultry;  occupy  tenant’s  cottage; 
state  experience,  wages  expected  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  D.  B.  DENNIS,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  competent  poultryman 
for  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.;  fine  position:  every  con¬ 
venience;  if  married,  could  also  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  wife.  ADVERTISER  6812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  farm  hands:  one  as  herds¬ 
man  and  one  to  drive  Ford  milk  delivery  car 
and  general  farm  work;  good  wages  and  good 
board.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARM,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable  young  man  to  assist  exper¬ 
ienced  herdsman  in  commercial  dairy;  must 
have  good  habits  and  character;  little  experience 
required  if  applicant  learns  readily:  wages  $50 
a  month  with  board,  ADVERTISER  6809,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  to  work  on  modern 
equipped  dairy  farm;  must  he  willing  to  do 
any  kind  of  farm  work,  good  milkers  and  team¬ 
sters;  good  board,  room  and  $50  a  month  for 
men  that  can  fill  the  bill;  also  position  open  at 
once  for  married  man.  ADVERTISER  6808, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  for  Ayrshire  herd;  mar¬ 
ried;  must  be  good  milker  and  calf  raiser  and 
have  some  experience  in  A.  R.  work:  kindly 
mention  age.  experience,  reference  and  wages 
expected.  MATTHEW  LEGGAT,  Willowbrook 
Farm,  Gwynned  Valley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Agent  for  Cow  Testing  Association 
of  Livingston  County  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion.  LIVINGSTON  CO.  FARM  BUREAU  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  E.  A.  Flansburgb,  Manager,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man.  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  greenhouse  helper:  $70  per  month, 
free  rent.  KRETSCHMAR  BROS.,  West  Nvack, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good,  reliable  night  watchman:  free 
of  tobaeco  or  liquor:  good  salary.  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  women  housekeepers,  depart¬ 
ment  work,  dining  rooms,  dormintory:  if  either 
married,  husband  night  watchman:  good  sal¬ 
aries.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 

manding  personality;  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture;  a  specialist  in  modern  dairying  and 
purebred  cattle;  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind;  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms;  confirmatory  testimon¬ 
ials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADVERTISER  6644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist,  fruit  grower,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  open  for  position  April  1;  pro¬ 
duce  results,  production  and  marketing;  busi¬ 
ness  methods:  handle  help  with  judgment  and 
efficiency;  would  consider  profit-sharing  basis  on 
developed  property;  married;  middle  age;  small 
family;  references.  ADVERTISER  6666,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  purebred 
stock  farm;  college  training:  broad  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  gar- 
flen  crops,  management  of  men,  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  married; 
small  family;  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  6090,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — I  am  anxious  to  place 
my  poultryman  at  once;  married:  no  children; 
35  years  old:  capable  taking  charge  poultry 
work  any  estate:  prefers  position  near  New 
York;  splendid  character,  well  educated.  S. 
DECHENT,  2022,  Equitable  Building.  New  York 
City. 


EXPERIENCED  fish  breeder,  gamekeeper:  can 
raise  poultry  and  pigeons,  and  horticulturist; 
understand  trapping  and  shooting;  34  years  old; 
single,  with  best  references,  desires  position  as 
a  manager  on  a  private  place.  ADVERTISER 
6786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  single.  35  years  of  age.  HoUand-American. 

wants  position  us  foreman  ou  farm  or  estate: 
has  12  years  of  experience;  knows  farming  and 
stock  raising  in  all  its  branches,  except  green¬ 
house  work.  L.  MET.SKRT.  care  B.  Vlietstra. 
Heatherdell  Farm.  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  single  man  desires  herdsmanship  of 
dairy  producing  market  milk.  April  1st:  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  experience:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  6784.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeping  by  young  widow  in 
Christian  home;  got  boy  six.  BOX  295.  East 
Palestine,  O. 


FARM  MECHANIC,  single,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment:  repairs  all  machinery,  including  gas 
and  steam  engines:  also  pumps,  plumbing,  car¬ 
pentering  and  painting:  years  of  experience:  has 
chauffeur's  license:  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  MECHANIC,  165  East  SSth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  man  tf  21.  in  goo  I 
shape  physically  and  morally:  eight  Summers’ 
experience  in  general  farming:  dry-hand  milker; 
can  give  reference  if  desired;  wages.  $75  a 
month,  with  board  and  washing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  67S2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  married  American,  age  42;  life  experi¬ 
ence  purebreds,  feeding,  testing,  butter-maker, 
calf  raiser;  do  own  veterinary  work;  modern  cot- 
(age;  no  children;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  of  some 
wealthy  estate,  widow  preferred;  am  50  years 
old,  neat  and  clean  in  every  respect;  can  give 
the  best  of  reference.  CHARLES  B.  DAVIS,  135 
Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  estate  or  farm  manager; 

married  man;  college  training;  ten  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  lines  of  farming;  can 
produce  results;  open  for  engagement  April  20. 
ADVERTISER  6792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  one  that  knows  how,  why,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches;  references;  I  am  not 
a  pretender;  investigate.  ADVERTISER  6704, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  country  home;  wife  and 
T.  50  years  respectively;  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming  and  breeding;  best 
references.  Address  D.  'W.  HULL,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


TWO  young  men  wish  position  on  farm;  no  ex¬ 
perience,  L.  SCURCO,  31  Hyatt  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Life  experience:  single;  26;  wide 
experience  commercial,  show  and  test  work, 
milking  machine  expert,  etc.;  Ameriean-Swiss; 
best  reference;  $100.  ADVERTISER  6805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate  of  1920.  three 
years’  practical  experience,  desires  position  in 
any  greenhouse  line:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6802,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  young  man  wishes  position  on 
farm  where  advancement  is  possible;  experi¬ 
enced  chauffeur  and  tractor  operator;  short 
course  graduate;  years  of  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  6806,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  married,  desires  a 
position  on  a  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced 
in  all  branches.  Address  WILLIAM  TRIMPE, 
P.  O.  Box  38,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American,  college  graduate,  24,  desires 
position  on  progressive  Massachusetts  dairy 
farm  using  milking  machines;  expert  teamster; 
run  gas  engines,  automobiles:  opportunity  to 
study  cropping  and  advanced  breeding.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REPAIRMAN,  single,  wishes  position  on  estate; 

can  make  all  kinds  of  repairs:  has  chauffeur's 
license.  ADVERTISER  6S14,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  single,  desires  position  as  farm 
truck  driver:  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  experienced,  wants  position; 

understands  farm  machinery;  able  to  handle 
trucks  and  tractors:  licensed  chauffeur:  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6816, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ‘ 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager  and  wife; 

man  capable  take  entire  charge  small  dairy, 
hay  and  vegetable  farm  of  115  acres;  drawing 
account  and  share  in  profits;  wife  good  cook, 
general  housekeeping:  family  of  four  adults. 
H.  S.  CARLEY,  Amherst,  Mass. 


AM  WILLING  to  pay  living  wage  and  generous 
share  of  net  profits  of  my  dairy  farm,  sixty- 
five  head,  to  ambitious  working  foreman  who 
knows  how  and  can  get  results;  farm  four  miles 
from  town,  two  from  school:  wife  to  board 
three  men;  everything  furnished;  this  is  no 
fancy  plant,  but  plain  working  proposition;  ex¬ 
perience,  references  first  letter.  ALEXANDER 
PEIRCE.  Winchester.  N.  H. 


WANTED — General  farmer  on  shares:  woman 
for  housework:  state  experience,  terms,  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6787,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  with  family,  fully 
equipped  farm  to  work  on  shares:  Western 
New  York  preferred.  R.  G.  SAUNDERS, 
Kushequa,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  farm  of  about  170  acres, 
adjoining  Seventh  Street.  T.ewisburgh.  Pa., 
and  opposite  grounds  of  Buckuell  University; 
bargain  at  $55,000:  terms  to  responsible  party. 
For  full  particulars  address  H.  B.  MILLER, 
P.  O.  Box  303,  Lewisburgh,  Pa.  No  brokers. 


FOR  RENT  or  shares.  75  acres  rich  soil:  1.500 
fine  bearing  apple  trees:  good  fruit  and  truck 
man  only;  state  experiences:  rent  $700.  MEY¬ 
ERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 79-acre  fnrm:  10  acres  timber;  or¬ 
chard:  4  cows;  near  creamery,  school,  church 
and  lake:  six  miles  from  railroad;  $2,500  if  sold 
soon.  NED  LOOPE,  Cineinnatus,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale — To  settle  estate — 
Splendid  dairy  farm  in  the  Catskills;  160 
acres:  fertile  soil,  well  watered;  30  acres  woods; 
lS-room  house,  in  fine  condition;  large  basement 
barn,  30x70.  will  carry  30  head  cattle:  about 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  VA  mile  from 
small  town:  telephone,  rural  delivery;  great  sec¬ 
tion  for  Summer  boarders:  $3,500.  MINNIE 
YAY  DYKE,  Cornwallville.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  farm  of  the  late  Augustus 
Angell,  containing  150  acres,  with  woodlot; 
mile  from  Ghent  village:  Hi  miles  from 
Chatham  village.  Inquire  of  MARGARET  B. 
ANGELL.  Box  174.  Vahitie.  N.  Y. 


IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  three  miles  from  rail¬ 
road,  %  mile  from  State  road,  85-acre  farm; 
40  acres  fruit.  30  acres  tillable,  15  acres  wood 
and  pasture;  3.000  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees, 
ranging  from  15  to  18  years  of  age:  good  ten- 
room  house  with  acetyline  gas  system;  good 
facilities  for  installing  water  in  house:  new 
power  and  milk  house  combined:  garage;  new 
fruit  house  with  packing  room  and  fruit  cellar, 
each  of  800  bbls.  capacity:  cooper  shop:  barn; 
40x50  ft.,  with  sheds  attached;  running  water 
at  barn:  two  smaller  barns:  new  wagon  house 
and  other  outbuildings;  all  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  no  agents.  Owner.  EDWIN  COLLIER. 
R.  F.  D..  West  Coxsaekie.  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  flat  dairy,  gram  farm,  near  good 
markets,  schools,  churches,  stations;  owners, 
i  G..  BOX  IS.  Great  Bend.  Pa. 


135-ACRE  river  farm;  all  equipped,  stock,  tools; 

wood  and  lumber  w'U  more  than  pay  for 
farm.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vi. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  cn  page  71h 


Tire  Economy  Begins  with  Better  Tires 


Tirnmnmm 


Those  little  gray  streaks  that  you  see  on  the  asphalt  behind  a  car 
that  has  stopped  too  suddenly  are  rubber— Particles  of  some¬ 
body's  tires.  You  would  be  surprised  how  many  more  milesyou 
would  get  out  of  your  tires  if  you  always  make  it  a  point  to  get 
away  to  an  easy  start  and  to  slow  down  gradually  when  stopping. 


Mama 


xnjxra 


ONE  out  of  every  ten 
men  you  see  on  the 
street  is  a  motor  car 

owner. 

There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  country  whose 
daily  life  is  not  affected  in 
some  way  by  motor  trans¬ 
portation. 

Anything  that  tends  to¬ 
wards  waste  and  extravagance 
is  a  tax  on  everybody. 

#  #  * 

Because  of  casual  buying 
the  average  motorist  is  being 
compelled  to  pay  out  more 
and  more  every  year  for  tires. 

Once  let  Americans  realize 
that  a  thing  is  costing  them 


too  much  and  they  soon  find 
a  way  to  correct  it. 

They  are  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  high  cost  of  poor 
tires  and  to  stop  accidental 
buying. 

Going  to  the  dealer  who 
not  only  displays  the  sign  of 
good  tires  in  his  window,  but 
who  recommends  and  sells 
good  tires  because  he  believes 
in  their  economy. 

*  *  # 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  is  bending  every 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  tires, 
but  placing  responsibility  for 
quality  ahead  of  every  other 
consideration. 


In  the  interest  of  better 
tires  it  produces  more  of  its 
own  rubber  than  any  other 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

It  introduced  the  first 
straight  side  automobile  tire. 

It  produced  the  first  pneu¬ 
matic  truck  tire. 

Two  of  the  greatest  contri¬ 
butions  to  tire  and  motor 
economy  ever  made. 

*  *  .# 

The  idea  of  quality  in  tires 
is  just  beginning  to  take  firm 
hold  on  this  country. 

And  the  firmer  the  hold  it 
takes,  the  smaller  the  tax  that 
motorists  will  have  to  pay. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  (fill  Rubber  Company 

Fifty-three  The  oldest  and  largest  Two  hundred  and 

Factories  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  thirty-five  Branches 
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The  Surest  Evidence  That  Spring,  Is  Here! 


Columbia 


Grafonola 

You  can  dance  till  the  very  last  note 


Somebody  slips  a  new  Columbia  dance 
record  into  the  Grafonola.  Back  go  the  rugs 
in  a  jiffy.  And  you’re  off. 

After  that  you  can  dance  to  your  heart’s 
delight  with  never  a  thought  of  stopping  the 
motor  when  the  end  of  a  record  is  reached. 


The  Columbia  Non-Set  Automatic  Stop, 
found  in  Columbia  Grafonolas  exclusively, 
is  the  only  automatic  stop  that  requires  ab¬ 
solutely  no  setting.  You  simply  place  the  tone 
arm  needle  on  the  record,  and  the  Grafonola 
stops  itself  just  as  the  last  strains  die  away. 


Columbia  Grafonolas:  Standard  Models  up  to  $300:  Period  Designs  up  to  $ 2100 


COLUMBIA  ORAPHOPHOXE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
Canadian  Factorv:  Toronto 


Get  the  S  ew  Columbia  Nov¬ 
elty  Record  Booklet.  Every 
Columbia  Dealer  has  it. 


Meat  Production  for  New  England 


Connecticut  imports  75  per  cent  of  what  she  eats. 
This  includes  meat.  One  firm  in  the  State  brings  in  a 
trainload  a  year  of  Western -grown  hogs.  What  are  the 
possibilities  of  raising  hogs  in  New  England  and  mar¬ 
keting  them  at  the  weight  of  2(H)  or  300  lbs.,  assuming 
that  we  can  grow  leguminous  crops  and  provide  rape 
pasture,  and  finish  them  on  corn  and  Soy  beans?  What 
is  the  differential  against  Chicago  or  Iowa,  or  other 
corn  belt  districts,  in  favor  of  the  home  grower? 

INQUISITIVE. 

ONNECTICT'T  is  not  the  only  State  that  im¬ 
ports  a  largo  percentage  of  her  food  products. 
It  is  a  condition  that  prevails  throughout  New 
England  and  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  main 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  so-called  high  cost  of 
living.  While  it  is  true  that  crop  yields  have  been 
relatively  high  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  vast  areas  of  agricultural  land  have 
been  withdrawn  from  production,  particularly 
throughout  New  England,  where  the  prices  paid  for 
labor  at  the  factories  have  been  so  much  higher 


appreciate  the  .  importance  of  forage  crops  in  liis 
swine  growing  and  feeding  operations,  and  has  found 
out  to  his  sorrow  that  the  growing  and  feeding  of 
corn  alone  will  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
produce  pork  and  market  it  at  a  profit.  Years  ago 
it  was  prudent  to  advise  the  corncrih  cross,  while 
today  it  is  imperative  that  the  forage-crop  cross  he 
introduced  if  gains  are  to  he  made  at  a  profit. 

Many  of  us  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  actual 
yield  per  acre  of  corn  is  greater  in  Connecticut  than 
obtains  in  Iowa  or  Illinois.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
not  as  many  acres  and  that  the  corn  is  produced  iu 
small  unit  areas  at  a  cost  considerably  greater  per 
bushel  than  prevails  in  the  corn  belt.  However,  it 
is  possible  to  grow  corn,  barley  and  forage  crops 
quite  generally  through  New  England,  and  these 
few  crops  actually  determine  profit  or  loss  in  pork 
production.  Sooner  or  later  land  values  will  he 


course  the  Western  farmer  markets  his  live  stock 
in  carload  lots,  while  the  Eastern  farmer  virtually 
markets  in  the  crate,  or  in  the  carcass;  but  if  pork 
production  could  establish  itself  in  any  given  dis¬ 
trict  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  community 
organization,  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau,  would 
arrange  to  assemble  tlie  market  animals  and  ship 
them  to  market  centers  in  carload  lots. 

If  the  farm  in  question  will  produce  coni, 
leguminous  forage  crops,  rape,  Soy  beans  and  the 
clovers,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  you 
would  be  more  than  justified  in  undertaking  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  swine  to  supply  in  part  your 
local  market.  I  am  convinced  that  a  pound  of  pork 
can  be  produced  in  Connecticut  more  economically 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  Iowa,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  swine-growing  has  enriched  more 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Iowa  than  any  other  one 


tip  wn 


I lutix  trilli  Self-feeder  in  a  Field  <>f  Unix.  Feas  and  Dwarf  Fssc.r  Rape  on  the  Sew  Jergey  F-rpei  intent  Station  Farm 


•  bau  the  farmer  could  withstand  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  secure  suitable  labor  to  continue  even  his 
meager  farm  o  or  done.  Just  what  ty  u  of  farming 
''  ill  make  it  possib'  „  to  bring  this  lam  into  profit¬ 
able  production  L:  ..  deb  table  q  ostion. 

One  fact  is  easy  to  establish,  it  is  simply  this: 
Successful  live  stock  production  must  he  based  upon 
•ihe  utilization  of  available  meadows  and  pastures. 
Veil  o t  the  land  that  is  unproductive  is  well  suited 
for  pasturing  purposes  and  the  production  of  forage 
mops  suitable  for  the  feeding  of  swine,  and  as  you 
ii.ue  suggested,  this  line  of  meat  production  ought 
'  *  attract  and  interest  the  Connecticut  farmer.  Many 
us  have  been  misled  to  believe  that  the  breeding 
•uni  feeding  oi  swine  must  o i  necessity  be  confined 
i  1  the  corn  belt,  where  corn  and  !ts  accompanying 
<creal  crops  yield  most  .  ’-uiulaut'y.  If  we  judge 
11 -lit.  wen  ine  corn  holt  aiviuer  is  beginning  to 


based  upon  production  rather  than  mere  loco  don. 
When  this  time  comes  someone  will  he  holding  the 
hag  on  much  of  the  Towa  and  Hliuois  land  that  is 
now  changing  hands  at  $300  and  $400  an  acre,  and 
it  will  bring  an  actual  value  t<>  much  of  the  land  in 
the  East  that  is  selling  at  from  $50  to  $.0  an  acre. 

Delayed  transportation,  with  increased  freight 
rates,  will  bring  the  New  England  farmer  to  the 
realization  that  ho  can  grow  his  pork  and  beef  and 
feed  much  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it  in  the  "West, 
and  gradually  he  will  introduce  grazing  animals,  and 
thus  make  use  of  much  of  the  land  i  .  t  is  now 
actually  abandoned.  The  .freight  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Now  York  in  carload  lots  for  live  stock  b  in  the 
neighborhood  of  75  cents  a  hundred.  The  Eastern 
farmer  who  produces  beef  or  pork  is  clearly  entitled 
to  Chicago  juices  plus  the  differential  in  Ireignt, 
which  will  amount  to  fully  50  cents  a  hundred.  Of 


line  of  agricultural  endeavor  iu  that  great  State. 

The  New  England  farmer  who  introduces  the 
utility  type  of  market  hog.  and  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  grow  for  the  most  part  the  products  that  he 
feeds,  will  not  he  disappointed  in  the  result  of  his 
activities.  Of  course  there  are  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  that  must  he  met  in  the  choosing  of  a  farm 
and  adapting  it  to  meat  production,  and  it  would 
require  some  time  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  unit 
extensive  enough  to  provide  a  substantial  income. 

The  Eastern  farmer  must  turn  to  live  stock  pro¬ 
duction.  and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  will  patte:  a 
Ills  operations  after  the  British  tenant  farmer,  who 
keeps  a  few  horses,  a  few  cows,  a  few  beef  animals, 
together  with  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  produce  foi  his  own  community 
all  of  the  food  products  that  they  will  require  in 
their  daily  life.  f.  c.  m. 
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Part  III. 

DRIED  AND  OTHER  VEGETABLES.— Dried 
tomatoes  contain  decidedly  more  water-soluble  vita- 
mine  than  do  cabbage,  turnips  or  carrots,  since  daily 
doses  of  one-half  gram  of  dried  tomato  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  promote  growth  at  the  full  normal  average 
rate.  One-tifth  gram  per  day  was  not  enough,  al¬ 
though  this  small  amount  caused  not  inconsiderable 
gains  of  weight.  Dried  beet  roots  are  relatively  de¬ 
ficient  in  water-soluble  vitamine,  no  growth  at  all 
being  made  even  when  one  gram  a  day  was  fed.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  the  rats  eat  more  than  this 
amount  with  sufficient  regularity  to  try  satisfac¬ 
tory  experiments  with  larger  quantities.  Peeled  po¬ 
tatoes.  either  old  or  new,  were  as  efficient  as  were 
the  whole  potatoes,  hence  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  proportion  of  water-soluble  vitamine  is 
diminished  by  paring  these  tubers  in  the  usual  way. 
Daily  doses  of  even  one  gram  of  the  various  prepa¬ 
rations  of  potato  failed  to  promote  normal  growth, 
while  one-half  gram  doses  caused  scarcely  any 
growth.  Although  the  potato  cannot  be  regarded  as 
rich  in  the  water-soluble  vitamine.  nevertheless, 
since  this  vegetable  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the 
dietary  of  the  average  American  it  contributes  a  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  proportion  to  his  daily 
supply  of  water-soluble  vitamine.  The  experience  of 
Steenbock  and  Gross  with  potatoes  substantially 
agrees  with  our  own.  They  further  found  that  foods 
containing  15  per  cent  of  rutabagas  or  dasheens  fur¬ 
nished  plenty  of  water-soluble  vitamine  for  normal 
growth  and  reproduction.  They  also  found  that  25 
per  cent  of  sweet  potatoes  furnished  enough  water- 
soluble  vitamine  for  normal  growth,  while  25  per 
cent  of  sugar  beets  or  of  mangels  did  not. 

FRUITS. — When  I  wrote  my  last  paper  on  vita- 
mines  there  were  no  data  available  respecting  either 
the  fat-soluble  or  the  water-soluble  vitamines  in  any 
of  the  fruits.  Since  then  we  have  attempted  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  deficiency.  Although  our  experiments  are 
still  in  progress,  they  have  already  given  results  of 
interest  Thus  we  have  found  that  orange  or  lemon 
juices  are.  volume  for  volume,  even  richer  in  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  than  is  cow’s  milk,  one-sixth 
of  a  fluid  ounce  supplying  enough  of  this  vitamine 
to  promote  normal  growth  during  several  weeks. 
With  such  small  quantities  of  milk  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  'semiring  more  than  slow  growth. 
Whether  or  not  smaller  quantities  of  the  juices  will 
suffice  has  not  yet  been  learned.  The  results  already 
obtained  justify  the  practice  which  is  now  becoming 
common,  of  supplementing  the  diluted  milk  of  bottle- 
fed  babies  with  liberal  quantities  of  orange  juice. 

VALUE  OF  ORANGES  AND  LEMONS.— We  also 
have  support  for  the  general  use  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  the  dietaries  of  convalescents.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  fruits  have  a  much  greater  value  in 
nutrition  than  was  formerly  ascribed  to  them  and 
that  they  certainly  are  something  more  than  merely 
agreeable  additions  to  an  already  adequate  dietary. 
If,  as  seems  possible,  the  water-soluble  vitamine  aets 
as  a  stimulant  to  metabolism,  it  may  be  that  the  soft 
drinks  containing  orange  or  lemon  juice  are  better 
substitutes  for  alcohol  than  has  heretofore  been  sup¬ 
posed,  but  fortunately  an  excess  of  this  stimulant 
apparently  does  no  harm.  Apples  and  pears  contain 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
than  do  oranges  or  lemons,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  this  important  factor.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  make  rats  eat  enough  of  either  of 
these  fruits  to  secure  as  much  of  this  vitamine  as 
they  require  for  normal  growth.  Sugiura  and  Bene¬ 
dict  have  lately  described  experiments  which  show 
that  the  banana  is  deficient  in  water-soluble  vita¬ 
mine.  even  very  high  percentages  of  the  food  failing 
to  support  growth.  Experiments  with  grape  juice 
and  grapefruit  are  in  progress  in  our  laboratory, 
but  it  is  too  soon  to  report  results. 

SULPHUR  AND  MOLASSES.— In  old  times  sul¬ 
phur  and  molasses  was  a  favorite  Spring  medicine. 
In  those  days  ujany  people,  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  during  the  Winter  lived  on  food  high  in  calories 
but  low  in  vitamines.  In  the  Spring  they  were 
oftentimes  ^run  down.”  from  which  deplorable 
condition  the  sulphur  and  molasses  was  supposed  to 
rescue  them.  If  this  remedy  actually  effected  a  cure 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  sulphur  contributed  any¬ 
thing  to  the  result.  However,  old-fashioned  molasses 
contained  the  water-soluble  constituents  of  the  cane 
juice  in  such  a  concentrated  form  that  it  is  very 
probable  it  was  so  rich  in  water-soluble  vitamine  that 
this  acted  as  a  therapeutic  agen.  and  so  cured  the 
afflicted.  Having  come  into  possession  of  a  sample 
purporting  to  be  molasses  of  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
we  used  this  as  the  sole  source  of  the  water-soluble 
vitamine'in  the  diets  of  three  white  rats.  Since  the 


Sheep  Ranching  in  New  York 

I  have  been  urged  to  sell  my  property  here  and  ship 
my  sheep  East,  with  the  understanding  that  I  could  do 
better  financially  there  than  here.  As  we  all  more  or 
less  are  in  search  of  the  elusive  dollar,  I  am  willing  to 
give  this  matter  some  investigation.  The  questions 
that  follow  seem  to  me  the  most  important. 

IIow  long  is  the  Winter  feeding  season  in  a  fairly 
cold  locality,  perferably  a  dry  coldness?  What  feeds 
would  be  available  and  cost  per  ton?  Are  there  any 
State  lands  available  for  lease  or  pasture?  Cost?  Price 
of  200  acres  as  home  ranch  in  vicinity,  not  exceeding 
50  miles  from  leased  land?  Would  not  care  to  farm 
land  much,  as  I  believe  a  person  cannot  have  more  than 
one  iron  in  the  fire  and  do  right  and  remain  content. 
These  questions  should  be  taken  in  consideration  with 
about  2.000  hardy  breeding  ewes.  w.  L.  s. 

Bancroft  Idaho. 

DA  HO  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sheep 
States  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  as 
being  the,  one  State  that  offers  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages — there  being  plenty  of  irrigated  land  and  con¬ 
siderable  range.  For  instance,  one  of  the  best  sheep¬ 
men  in  the  United  States,  Robert  Blastock,  who 
knows  the  conditions  in  practically  every  sheep 
State  in  the  Union  and  also  four  other  countries  as 
well,  bought  a  farm  in  Idaho.  The  feeding  season 
for  sheep  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  from  Novem¬ 
ber  15  to  not  earlier  than  May  1.  or  5 months. 
Many  years  this  will  mean  six  months.  Where 
sheep  are  kept  upon  farms  as  a  side  line,  and  coarse 
roughage  comprises  considerable  of  their  feed,  with 
practically  no  overhead  or  labor  charge,  they  prove 
very  profitable,  but  l  would  not  be  interested  in 
embarking  in  the  sheep  industry  in  New  York  State 
where  I  had  to  buy  all  of  the  feed  and  charge  up  all 
the  overhead  to  the  enterprise.  There  are  lands  to 
be  had  in  Montana,  Canadian  Northwest,  Wyoming 
and  other  States  where  very  light  Winter  feeding 
is  necessary.  Very  often  for  Winter  feeding  they 
haul  a  load  of  hay  out  to  the  bedding  ground  of  rhe 
band  and  pitch  it  off  in  the  snow.  I  happen  to  be 
wintering  <»2  head  of  breeding  ewes,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  roughage  they  •will  consume.  Oats 
are  now  selling  at  $1  to  .$1.05  per  bushel,  and  last 
week  I  sold  some  hay  for  $30  a  ton  net.  buyer  to  pay 
for  pressing.  One  Spring  I  bought  hay  to  finish 
wintering  a  hunch  of  Western  ewes,  and  they  con¬ 
sumed  on  an  average  about  2%  pounds  per  head 
daily.  At  that  time  hay  was  selling  for  $18  a  ton. 

With  reference  to  the  availability  of  lands,  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  to  be  had  all  in  one  body  in 
various  counties — land  that  has  been  practically 
abandoned.  This  land  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
dollars  per  acre,  or  it  can  be  leased,  some  of  it 
having  been  sold  for  taxes.  mark  j.  smith. 


Top-dressing  Alfalfa  with  Lime 

Would  it  be  the  right  thing  to  scatter  lime  over  a 
field  of  Alfalfa  which  was  planted  last  August?  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  use  lime  with  good  results,  can  you 
suggest  a  fertilizer  that  T  can  use  this  Spring?  By 
planting  a  field  of  Alsike  clover  early  this  Spring,  would 
I  be  able  to  get  a  cutting  of  it  this  Summer?  M.  A. 

Wilkineburg,  Pa. 

It  would  probably  pay  to  scatter  ground  limestone 
in  the  Alfalfa,  though  the  effect  will  not  equal  that  of 
working  the  lime  in.  We  would  not  use  burned  lime 
in  this  way.  We  always  expect  to  get  a  light  cutting 
of  Alsike  clover  the  season  of  seeding,  but,  of  course, 
you  cannot  expect  a  full  crop. 


need  a  special  course  of  vitamine  treatment  in  the 
Spring.  If  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  eaten 
the  miserable  condition  of  debility  winch  sooner  or 
later  is  sure  to  follow  a  diet  deficient  in  the  vita¬ 
mines  will  be  avoided.  tiiomas  b.  osborne. 


Notes  on  Pasturing  Alfalfa 

On  page  345  I  read  an  interesting  article  by  J.  N. 
Shirley,  Indiana.  This  article  dealt  with  pasturing 
Alfalfa.  Did  Mr.  Shirley  have  any  trouble  with  cattle 
bloating  while  on  Alfalfa  pasture?  If  not.  did  he  take 
any  special  precaution^  to  keep  them  off  the  field  when 
it  was  wet  with  either ’dew  or  rain?  He  speaks  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  Alfalfa.  Did  he  cut  it  more  than  once  and,  if 
so,  how  often?  Did  he  feed  any  supplementary  grain 
while  on  this  pasture?  If  so,  what  kind,  and  about 
what  quantity  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal?  I 
am  especially  interested  in  feeding  steers  on  Alfalfa 
pasture  and  wish  to  learn  all  I  can  about  it. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  h.  beitler. 

I  FIND  that  Alfalfa  and  Blue  grass,  mixed,  make 
the  “best  pasture  on  earth,”  and  the  most  of  it, 
but  I  cannot  say  how  much  grain  should  be  fed  to 
steers  on  Alfalfa,  as  I  never  fed  steers  on  that  kind 
of  pasture.  I  have  fed  steers  on  Blue  grass,  but 
since  I  have  been  raising  Alfalfa  I  diave  had  Here¬ 
ford  cows  mostly.  I  do  know  that  no  feed  1  have 
ever  tried  is  better  than  corn  to  balance  either  Al- 


y  at  arc's  “hand-otii” :  coni  mid  Alfalfa.  The  corn  ions 
raised  an  Alfalfa  sad  the  dry  year  of  1019 ;  and  the 
Alfalfa  plants,  pulled  up  (not  dug  up),  are  from  March, 
1919,  seeding  according  to  the  “Shirley  method .” 


Vitamines  in  Our  Green  Victuals 


April  10,  1020 

hay?  A  work  horse  will  do  better  if  fed  only  a  few 
ears  of  corn,  two  or  three  ears,  and  a  small  amount 
of  Alfalfa  hay.  than  he  will  on  eight  or  10  ears  of 
corn  and  a  manger  full  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  his  owner,  too. 

I  have  never  had  a  case  of  “Alfalfa  bloat” ;  but  T 
always  take  precautions  never  to  turn  hungry  stock 
on  Alfalfa.  1  turn  in  late  in  the  day,  when  stock  is 
full,  and  not  so  much  Alfalfa  is  eateu.  When  the 
stock  is  not  hungry  I  leave  the  stock  on  if  possible, 
even  if  Alfalfa  is  a  little  wet  from  dew  or  rain,  but 
if  ground  gets  too  soft  I  take  off  a  while,  turning 
stock  on  to  Blue  grass  sod.  till  ground  dries  out  a 
little,  putting  stock  back  on  to  Alfalfa  when  they 
have  full  stomachs.  I  usually  cut  my  Alfalfa  three 
limes  the  first  year  of  seeding,  and  four  times  each 
year  afterward.  I  sow  early  to  get  the  benefit  of  all 
the  rains  and  gentle  sunshine  of  the  growing  season, 
before  hot,  dry  July  and  August  come;  thus  my 
young  Alfalfa  has  good  root  growth  to  withstand 
drought  the  first  Sftmmer  and  cold  the  first  Winter, 
and  my  old  Alfalfa  that  I  cut  four  times  a  year  is 
not  bothered  by  the  field  mice  that  would  work  un¬ 
der  cover,  if  the  fourth  crop  were  left  to  protect 
them.  I  may  have  written  this  before,  but  it  takes 
“constant  dropping  of  water  to  wear  away  the  solid 
rock.”  and  when  anything  as  important  and  as  easy 
as  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  is  undertaken  it  should  not 
be  with  only  a  hazy  knowledge.  Alfalfa  growing  is. 
I  find,  sure  and  easy,  if  the  habits  of  the  plant  are 
studied  and  the  unnecessary  hard  things  are  left  out 
of  its  culture.  .j.  n.  shirley. 

Indiana. 


amount  of  this  sample  was  too  small  for  really  satis¬ 
factory  tests  the  results  obtained  cannot  be  regarded 
as  final.  However,  the  rats  grew  so  well  while  re¬ 
ceiving  comparatively  small  amounts  of  this  mo¬ 
lasses  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  “sulphur  and 
treacle”  may  have  had  a  higher  therapeutic  value 
than  has  been  ascribed  to  it  during  recent  years. 
Now  that  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  are  so  easily 
obtained  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  few  people  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  get  into  a  condition  where  they 


Paper  Plant  Boxes.  Fig.  191.  (Sec  page  13.).) 

fa) fa  pasture  or  Alfalfa  hay.  and  I  am  sure  no  great 
amount  of  grain  is  needed,  if  the  animal  has  all  the 
Alfalfa  it  needs.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  many  horse 
owners  make  a  mistake  by  feeding  too  much  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  too  much  corn  to  their  work  horses.  Alfalfa 
is  said  to  be  worth,  in  feeding  value,  as  much  as 
shelled  corn  or  wheat  bran,  pound  per  pound.  No 
good  horse  owner  would  feed  his  horse  all  the  corn 
lie  would  eat ;  why  feed  him  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  he 
can  eat.  when  he  will  quit  eating  corn  to  eat  Alfalfa 
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A  New  Ra^  Doll  for  Testing,  Seed  Corn 


An  IMPROVED  METHOD.— The  best  thing  ever 
discovered  in  connection  with  the  seed  corn 
testing  problem  is  the  rag  doll  described  by  B.  H. 
Duddleston,  who  is  working  with  Prof.  G.  N.  I  Ioffe r 
at  Purdue  University  in  the  investigation  of  corn 
diseases.  In  addition  to  the  per  cent  of  germination, 
this  doll  tells  us  in  a  very  convincing  way  several 
other  important  things  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  seed  intended  for  planting  the  new  crop.  The 
farmers  of  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  co-operating 
with  the  County  Agent.  R.  r:.  East,  put  a  boxful  of 
dolls  to  work  'this  Spring,  and  after  testing  several 
thousand  ears  learned  that  35.8  per  cent  of  the  seed 
usually  planted  by  the  average  grower  is  diseased 
or  of  low  vitality  or  dead. 

A  SOURCE  OF  LOSS. — Prof.  Iloffer.  of  the  Pur¬ 
due  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  several 
other  workers,  established  the  fact  through  experi¬ 
mental  and  demonstrational  work  in  several  corn¬ 
growing  States  that  most  of  the  corn  troubles, 
usually  accredited  to  unfavorable  weather,  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  heredity  and  what  not.  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  missing  hills,  “fired.”  dwarfed,  barren  and 
down  stalks,  broken  shanks,  rotted  ears  and  in 
general  for  greatly  reduced  yields. 

SELECTIVE  SYSTEMS.— One  of  the  methods 
worked  out  to  get  rid  of  these  diseases 
consists  of  selecting  seed  ears  from 
healthy,  disease- resistant  stalks.  The 
stalk  which  is  well  rooted  and  is  still 
live  and  green,  and  bears  a  mature  ear 
on  a  good,  strong  shank,  is  most  apt 
to  be  free  from  disease.  Another 
method  of  avoiding  the  root-rot  dis¬ 
eases  consists  of  a  germination  test 
and  examination  of  the  sprouted  ker¬ 
nels  for  infection  when  the  sprouts  are 
about  five  to  six  inches  long.  The 
sprouted  kernels  are  cut  across  the 
middle,  and  if  infected  the  presence  of 
the  disease  will  be  indicated  by  a 
brown  spot  or  streak  or  other  dark 
discoloration  within  or  around  the  em¬ 
bryo.  The  improved  rag  doll  simplifies 
this  process  by  doing  away  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  cutting  process.  It  is 
made  up  and  used  in  the  following 
way : 

MATERIALS  FOR  TESTING.— Cut 
a  strip  of  bleached  or  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  12  inches  wide  and  54  inches  long 
and  sterilize  it  by  placing  it  in  boiling 
water.  Then  cut  a  strip  of  glazed  and 
comparatively  heavy  wrapping  paper, 
such  as  the  butcher’s  fiber  paper.  12 
inches  wide  and  60  inches  long.  The 
paper  can  be  had  in  almost  any  meat 
market  or  hardware  store.  Lay  the 
paper  strip  on  clean  sheets  of  news¬ 
paper — to  keep  it  from  becoming  con¬ 
taminated  with  molds — and  place  it  on 
the  muslin  strip,  thoroughly  dampened, 
leaving  a  three-inch  margin  of  paper 
at  each  end.  Beginning  about  two 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  muslin, 
place  in  a  row.  points  down  and  the 
heart  next  to  the  muslin,  six  to  eight 
kernels  from  the  ear  <to  be  tested,  tak¬ 
ing  them  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  ear.  It  is  best  to  begin  at  the 


One  of  the  Com  mini  it  it  Seed  Coni  Testers.  Fig.  192 


STUDYING  RESULTS. — After  seven  or  eight 
days  the  dolls  are  ready  to  unroll  and  tell  the  results 
of  the  test.  The  rows  from  healthy  ears  will  all 
show  good,  vigorous  sprouts,  free  from  molds  or 
infection  of  any  kind,  while  those  from  diseased  ears 
will  usually  be  weaker,  and  some  of  the  kernels,  if 
not  all  of  them,  show  a  presence  of  pink  or  white 
mold  or  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  heart.  The 
molds  and  various  other  symptoms  of  disease  will 
be  confined  to  their  respective  rows,  being  prevented 
from  spreading  to  other  rows  by  the  paper,  which 
acts  as  an  insulator.  In  the  ordinary  doll  the  molds 
usually  spread  throughout  the  doll,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  pick  out  tiie  infected  ears.  The  results 
obtained  at  the  central  testing  station  at  Shelby- 
ville.  Indiana,  showed  over  11  per  cent  of  dead  or 
weak  ears,  and  over  24  per  cent  of  the  ears  infected 
with  diseases.  In  other  words,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  corn  picked  for  seed  under  the  prevailing 
methods  was  not  fit  for  planting.  What  the  loss  of 
dollars  and  cents  would  amount  to  on  an  acre  pro¬ 
ducing  normally  40  bushels  anyone  can  easily  figure 
out.  The  ordinary  method  of  seed  testing  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  improved  method,  which 
also  detects  the  diseased  ears,  marks  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  corn 
crop.  F.  J.  PIPAL. 
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Rolling  Tip  the  Doll.  Fig.  193 


The  Doll  Rendu  to  Tell  Results  of  QennUnition  Test.  Fig.  J9'; 


butt  and  go 

around  to  the  tip.  placing  the  kernels  in  their  proper 
order.  This  enables  one  to  tell  what  part  of  the 
ear  is  infected  in  case  it  harbors  any  disease.  Pro¬ 
ceed  with  other  rows  in  a  similar  manner,  laying 
them  about  two  inches  apart.  The  muslin  strip  of 
the  size  recommended  will  accommodate  20  rows. 
Label  the  ears  properly,  so  as  to  know  their  relative 
position  on  the  cloth.  In  rolling  up  the  doll,  which 
should  not  be  done  too  tightly,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  glazed  surface  of  the  paper  entirely  sepa- 
iates  the  rows  from  each  other  which,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  is  the  main  advantage  of  the  im- 
p roved  doll.  When  rolled  up  secure  it  at  each  end 
"ith  a  rubber  band  or  tie  loosely  with  a  string.  It 
‘s  l*u'11  properly  labeled,  sprinkled  with  lukewarm 
w liter  not  set  in  a  pail  and  soaked,  as  is  usually 
thine  and  put  away  into  a  box,  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose,  constructed  on  the  tireless 
cooker  principle  in  the  following  way: 

AX  INSULATED  TESTING  BOX.— Make  one  box 
Is  inches  deep  and  otherwise  of  any  suitable  size, 
depending  on  the  number  of  ears  to  be  tested.  Make 


a  second  box  from  comparatively  thin  and  loosely 
fitted  boards  and  without  bottom.  15  inches  high  and 
four  inches  less  in  width  and  length  than  the  first, 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  two  inches  all  around  when 
placed  inside  the  larger  box.  Bore  small  holes  three 
inches  from  the  top  and  three  inches  apart  around 
the  sides  of  the  smaller  box,  and  pass  through  them 
ordinary  baling  or  any  suitable  wire  in  such  a  way 
as  to  divide  the  inside  of  the  box  into  three-inch 
square  sections,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164.  Fill  the  large 
box  with  a  three-inch  layer  of  a  mixture  of  sawdust 
ami  limestone,  using  a  large  handful  of  ground 
limestone  to  every  peck  of  sawdust.  Place  in  the 
smaller  box  and  till  the  empty  space  between  with 
more  sawdust  and  limestone  mixture.  Saturate  this 
packing  with  water  and  keep  it  so  throughout  the 
test.  It  helps  in  a  large  measure  to  keep  the  dolls 
moist.  The  dolls  are  placed  with  the  points  of  the 
kernels  down  into  the  box  through  the  wire  squares, 
which  hold  them  in  an  upright  position.  The  box  is 
kept  covered  throughout  the  test  with  damp  gunny 
sacks.  The  temperature  at  which  the  dolls  must  be 
kept  to  give  the  best  results  ranges  from  75°  toS5°  f. 


California  As  a  Cotton  State 

IT  may  be  <  f  interest  to  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  know  that  cotton  was 
first  introduced  into  California  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  a  very  few  years  ago. 
The  acreage  has  increased  each  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  California 
and  Arizona  have  quarantined  against 
the  boll  weevil,  and  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  until  these  become  two  of  the 
leading  States  for  the  production  of 
cotton.  The  acreage  of  cotton  during 
the  seasons  of  1618  and  1616  was  about 
200.000,  divided  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

T  .  ,  „ .  Acres 

Imperial  \  alley.  :n  the  Southern 
part  of  California  and  extend¬ 
ing-  below  the  line  into  New 

Mexico,  about .  100,000 

Palo  Verde  Valley,  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Riverside 
County.  California,  about....  15,000 
Coachella  Valley,  in  the  central 
part  of  Riverside  County.  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  abou  t .  300 

San  Joatpun  A  alley,  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Kern.  Tulare  and  Fres¬ 
no.  iu  the  central  part  of  the 
southern  half  of  California. 

about  . 1,000 

luma  Valley,  in  rhe  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  Arizona. 

about  .  25.000 

Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  in 
the  central  part  of  that  State, 
about  .  60.000 

In  California  the  cotton  acreage 
for  the  coming  season,  for  which  they 
are  now  preparing  the  ground  to  plant, 
will  be  increased  about  33 v  per  cent. 
Several  small  valleys  which  heretofore 
have  grown  Alfalfa  and  strain,  will  be 
devoted  very  largely  to  cotton.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Coachella  Val¬ 
ley,  the  Ferris  Valley.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  California,  includ¬ 
ing  the  seed  for  this  season,  has  been  approximately 
$50,000,000.  The  cotton  grower  the  past  season 
throughout  the  state  has  probably  averaged  three 
fourths  of  a  500  lb.  bale  per  acre,  with  an  average 
price,  due  to  the  extra  length  staple,  ranging  from 
40c  to  50c  per  lb.,  for  what  is  known  as  short  cotton. 
The  Pima  cotton  will  be  planted  very  largely  this 
year,  and  brings  the  grower  from  75c  to  $1  per  lb. 
In  fact,  we  just  bought  53  bales  grown  on  the  State 
Farm,  at  $1.0514  per  lb.  Cotton  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  superior  in  both  grade  and  staple,  as  it  is  not 
discolored  by  rains,  but  because  iff  irrigation,  water 
is  given  it  at  the  proper  time  and  reaches  the  roots 
only,  so  that  it  is  not  spotted  or  stained,  and  conse¬ 
quently.  low-priced  cotton  in  these  States  is  unknown. 

The  minimum  length  of  staple  cotton  tenderable 
on  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  and  Liverpool 
exchange,  is  %  in.,  and  much  of  the  cotton  in  the 
South  runs  from  %  in.  to  1  in.  in  length :  while  our 
California  and  Arizonia  short  cotton  averages  from 
1  in.  to  11s  io.,  and  therefore  brings  a  premium 
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Same  lair  Price  As 
Before  The  War 

and  the  same  p\rre, 
wholesome  heverade  so 
many  have  enjoyed,  for 
j/ears. 

Instant 

POSTUM 

has  a  pleasing  coffee  * 
like  flavor  hut.  is  more 
economical  than  coffee 
and  has  the  added  value 
of  absolute  freedom  from 
caffeine  or  other.  harm¬ 
ful  ingredients/ 

“There's  <3  Teas  on  ” 

Made  by  • 

Postum  Cereal  Company..  Battle  CreeL-.Mich. 


KBanner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

A  sturdy  sprayer 
nized  iron  tank, 


ffir/e  "  fs 

e ■' '  AW 
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H  N9 


~5^,t 

r  “BANNER" 

C-OHPtt  s$eo  Aik  S9Wt& 


£<«.CCT<ON3 


•-8.5h«Th  4  tO. 


with  a  heavy  brass  or  galva- 
capacity  4  gallons.  It  has  a 
brass,  2-inch  diameter 
pump.  A  few  strokes  and 
you  have  a  strong  press¬ 
ure  to  deliver  a  fine,  misty 
spray,  or  a  coarse  spray 
(as  you  desire)through  the 
automatic  brass  nozzle. 

The  No.  22  Banner  is  built 
for  hard  service.  Be  sure 
to  ask  your  dealer  for  it 
by  name. 

Write  for  special  literature  on 
this  sprayer  and  price  for  brass 
or  galvanized  iron  tank  —  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

We  make  50  different  style s 
and  sixes  of  sprayers.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  smaller  or  target 
sprayers  send  for  catalog. 
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[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


on  nil  markets  for  its  length.  The  staple 
of  the  Durango  variety  runs  from  3 to 
iy±  in. — has  a  strong,  fine,  silky  staple 
and  a  bright  whiteness  of  color.  This 
variety  has  been  grown  most  exclusively 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  Pima 
variety  averages  1%  in.  staple.  These 
long  staples  are  used  almost  exclusively 
for  the  manufacturing  of  automobile 
tires  and  the  manufacturing  of  thread. 
Cotton  land,  on  account  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  it.  is  rapidly  going  up  in 
price,  yet  there  are  many  districts  in 
California  with  good  cotton  land  that 
can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

K.  i\r.  TURNER. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  correspondent  sends  me  some  printed 
circulars  sent  out  by  certain  parties  who 
tell  the  farmers  of  the  wonderful  profits 
to  be  made  in  ginseng  and  other  plants 
and  in  the  growing  of  mushrooms,  naming 
extraordinary  prices  for  the  mushrooms, 
which  are  seldom  reached.  The  same 
party  sends  list  of  garden  seed  at  very  low 
prices.  It  has  been  well  shown  that'  ost 
of  the  money  made  in  giuseng  is  made  by 
just  this  class  of  dealers — the  men  who 
sell  the  roots  for  other  people  to  plant 
and  make  fortunes  from,  while  they  are 
content  to  make  it  out  of  the  suckers.  A 
woman  away  down  in  Tennessee  writes 
for  full  information  on  growing  mush¬ 
rooms,  as  she  has  been  informed  that 
they  can  be  grown  in  anyone’s  cellar,  and 
sell  for  over  $1  a  pound.  She  was  not 
even  on  a  railroad,  and  unable  to  com¬ 
mand  a  constant  supply  of  horse  dung, 
and  proposed  to  grow  mushrooms  for 
shipping  north.  I  told  her  that  the  par¬ 
ties  advertising  and  advising  people  to 
make  money  growing  mushrooms  were 
only  interested  in  selling  the  spawn  at 
two  or  three  times  the  price  she  could 
get  it  from  the  regular  seed  trade;  that 
she  could  grow  some  mushrooms  if  she  is 
fond  of  them,  blit  that  there  was  no 
possibility  for  her  to  make  money  from 
them. 

There  is  always  an  abundance  of  gar¬ 
den  seed  of  unknown  pedigree  or  age  that 
the  fakers  can  buy  up  and  put  up  in  pa¬ 
pers  at  half  the  price  of  good  seed,  and 
the  grower  only  runs  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  no  plants  or  getting  inferior  crops, 
when  by  buying  only  the  best  seed  from 
dealers  of  old-established  reputation  the 
grower  will  be  truly  economical.  There 
is  nothing  one  buys  that  is  a  worse  waste 
of  money  than  low-priced  seed. 

There  is  a  beautiful  white  bean,  as 
large  as  a  Lima  bean,  which  I  have  grown 
years  ago  as  a  curiosity  for  its  big  pods, 
a  foot  long.  It  is  entirely  worthless  as 
a  bean,  either  for  stock  or  humans.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  one  of  these  seed  fakers 
got  hold  of  this  beau,  the  proper  name 
of  which  is  Canavallia  ensiformis,  and 
sent  men  out  offering  it  at  an  astonishing 
price  per  pint,  and  calling  it  the  Chick¬ 
asaw  Lima  bean.  At  once  I  began  to 
get  letters  from  farmers  who  bat  invested 
in  seed,  sending  me  samples.  Some  had 
invested  as  much  as  .$.10  in  the  vorthless 
seed,  on  the  representations  ot  he  fakers 
that  they  made  wonderful  crops  and  were 
very  valuable  as  stock  food.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  believed  they  are  not  only 
worthless,  but  somewhat  poisonous.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  warn  the  Southern 
farmers  about  the  fraud,  but  the  thing 
keeps  bobbing  up  every  Spring,  and  only 
a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  indosing  a  few  of  the  beans  and 
asking  how  best  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
them.  There  is  another  variety  of  the 
Canavallia  which  is  useffel  as  a  rapid 
climber.  I  received  it  first  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  in  Mississippi,  who  called  it 
Jack  bean.  This  variety  has  seed  of  a 
pink  color,  and  makes  even  larger  pods 
than  the  dwarf  white  one.  It  matures 
seed  here  in  an  unusually  late  season, 
hut  usually  is  green  when  frost  arrives. 
The  oddity  of  the  clusters  of  white  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  immense  pods  make  the  plant 
interesting,  but  as  a  farm  plant  for  for¬ 
age  it  has  no  more  value  than  the  white 
one. 

So  do  not  bite  t lie  Chickasaw  Lima 
bean.  Another  friend  iu  the  South  sent 
us  another  ’".Tack  bean.”  This  one  was 
an  old  friend,  the  tyacinth  bean,  and 
really  a  handsome  flowering  vine,  its 
purple  pods  being  as  pv  ty  as  the  bloom. 
I  mentioned  recently  hat  the  Japanese 
kudzu  would  have  a  va  ve  aside  from  any 
forage  value  in  checking  he  further  waste 
of  the  red-gullied  hillsides  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Piedmont.  This  wonderfully  rapid¬ 
growing  plant  sends  out  runners  DO  feet 


LUCKY  BOY 


Fall-Bearing:  Strawberry 
Bigger,  sweeter  and  more  productive  than  any 
other  ever-bearing  strawberry.  No  more  trouble 
to  grow  than  a  standard  variety.  Blossoms  cut 
off  once  in  the  Spring  is  all  that:  is  necessary. 
Fruits  until  hard  freeze.  Frost  lias  no  effect. 
Price  prepaid 

23  Plants . $3.<><>  too  Plants .  $7.50 

30  Plants .  5.00  500  Plants . 25.00 


Townsend  Strawberry  Plants 

Are  100%  Perfect 

STRONG,  healthy,  vigorous,  heavy 
rooted  plants  dug  fresh  every 
day  for  your  order.  35  the  leading 
standard  varieties—  4,  the  best  Ever- 
bearing — including  the 

Lucky  Boy,  Fall-Bearing  Strawberry 

Lucky  Boy  which  is  claimed  by  all  who 
have  grown  them  to  be  the  best  Fall- 
bearing  berry  yet.  Don’t  fail  to  get  25 
or  100  plants  to  start  this  season.  Get 
your  order  in  early.  April  is  the  Straw¬ 
berry  planting  time. 

Take  No  Chances  on  Cheap  John  Plants 

We  have  tlie  largest  stock  of  piauts  in  the 
country  and  no  one  can  give  you  more  for  your 
Dollar  than  Townsend.  Take  no  Chances  on 
Cheap  John  Plants. 

We  Have  What  You  Want 

Now  growing  in  our  Nurseries  waiting  for 
your  order.  Orders  can  usually  1*  filled  same 
day  received  if  wanted. 

See  R.  N.-Y.,  Page  469 — March  6th  for  Prices 

Or  ask  for  our  Catalog  No.  30,  will  go  by  return 
mail. 

Special  Prices  for  April  on  the  following 
10%  off  list  price  and  we  pay  the  Charges 

Aroma  Dr.  Bum'll  Dunlap  Early  Ozar 
Klondyke  Glen  Mary  Gandy  Missionary 
Haverland  Sample  Ford  Townsend’s  Late 
Peerless  E.B.  WORLD’S  WONDER 

The  abort  art  some  of  the  best  Icnoion  ro  rictics  in 
the  country  ichich  we  ure  long  on  at  this  time 
anti  orders  mast  be  seat  in  ot  one*'  to  get  the 
Special  discount  —  and  prepaid  charges  to  you. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  ::  Salisbury,  Md. 

Old  Reliable  Nurseries 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high-grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices.  Guaranteed  irne-to-name  and 
please  yon  or  your  money  refunded.  Ever  nearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Progressive, Superb.  Peerless.  Idea 1. 101 ;  Min¬ 
nesota,  $10  per  M.  .Standard  varieties.  Amanda,  liu- 
hacli.  Big  Joe,  Klondyke.  Missionary.  Dunlap,  **>  per 
M.  I. upton,  Elate.  $*  per  M.  t'liesaoeake.  <  'elborns 
Early.  $10  per  M.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog.  It's  free. 
E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury,  Md 


ope PI  A I  nie  y°u  8r°w  4ie  kesl 

OT  LU/lL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  straw  berry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  W^;hington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2-  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  *.  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Order  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY 
CABBAGE  TOMATO 

All  Varieties 

Wo  will  gladly  liiatii  you  onr  PKIC'E  LIST 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  CHESWOLP,  DELAWARE 

Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

all  varieties;  open  field  grown  Prompt  shipment. 
200— SL  500— SI. 75,  postpaid.  B  expross,  S2p thous¬ 
and.  Sweet  potato  plants  SZ.aO  thousand.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Special  price  largo  lots. 
JEFFERSON  FARMS,  .4  litany,  Georgia 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties. including  the  bestof  the  Ever- 

bearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS  OUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 

Free.  V  R  ALIEN, Grower  and  Distributor, Scatord.  Delaware 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  fiesto 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-bearing,  Send  for  free 

catalogue.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALE,  R  No.  2.  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

Strawberry  PLANTS  1%,‘dAmHmitXs 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del- 
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arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
rill  he  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment  ; 
\'  rite  today. 


The  Banes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yales ville.  Conn. 


.DSEEDS 


Seed  to  be  worth  planting  at  all  must 
not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  wo  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  f  rom  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  shown  profit. 
Samples  and  our  Field  Seed  Hoolc,  which  tolls 
exactly  “Hi  w  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds, you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0.  M.  SCOT  !  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


far-rm  AADKI  northern  grown; 

9K2KLU  UUt\  ll  4  VARIETIES.  1)0-100 

_ _ d  a  y  10-R  o  w  e  d 

Kaufman  Yellow  I  lent.  Early  Minnesota,  Reid’s  Yel¬ 
low  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Ear  tested.  95-98l« 
germination.  Shipped  on  approval.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Circular  and  samples  free.  Write  for 
prices.  Do  It  now.  W00DFIEL0S  FARM,  Wycombe,  Bucko  Co.,  Pa. 


SSSSK?  clover  seed 

High  Tost,  ®8.40  Bu.:  Choice,  $7.80  Bu. 
Wilson  Early  Soy  Beans  -  $8.10  Bu. 

Black  Eye  Field  Peas,  94.05  Bu. 

I.AYTON  &.  LAYTON,  Inc.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  that  lias  to  do  with 
B  O  O  K  .  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  pardon,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
(.lam*  under  class,  nolle,  feitlllzers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests, 
garden  architecture,  outdoor  sports,  etc.  From  thousands  of  books 
we  hare  selected  the  700  best.  Sendetamp  for  r.G  pp.  rataloc  No.  .1. 
i.  T.  PE  LA  MAKE  CO.  Inc.  41S-A  W.  87th  St., New  York  City 


Vow  Lancaster  County  Surecrop  Corn  c8eieot'£ 

dried  and  stored.  Tests  show  95£  germination.  Money  back 
guarantee,  1’rice  reasonable.  A.  H.  RISSER,  Bainbridgc,  Pa. 


LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.  ST.  REGIS 
RASPBERRY.  BLOWER  BLACK 
BERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
by  Benj.  Barrett  &  Son,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 


Strawberry 


15,000  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Plants  [°aR,sJLeE 

strong  and  well  rooted.  S20  peril.  Vigorous,  second 
size  plants  S15  per  M.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


St.  Regis  beIkInc  Raspberry  Plants  WSKi 

for»l.Jo!  100  for  $8,  PAUL  L.  NEGGAN,  Walerierd  Wsrks,  N.  J. 


Unuiarri  lie  1  7  Die  million  dollar  strawberry  excluslve- 
nOndrUnUi  I  f  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
Introducer.  C.  E.  Chatman,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


Bill  MONEY  IN  REIiRIKS.  Strawberry.  Black¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Oat.  free.  M.  N.  8DR60,  Vinclind.  N.  J. 


Prnripoccivro  “n<*  l’eerleas  Everbearing 

ri  uyi  vc  stkawhi  kkv  punts,  $1.50 

per  100;  $12  per  1,000.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


f  efikonp  Plontc  Tt  Y  THE  M II.  LI  ON.  E.  J.AN  ake- 
l  tlUUilljt  I  IdlllN  fielp,  Copenhagen.  Ready  April 
26th  at  $2.98  per  1,000,  l’repaid.  DAVID  R0DWAT,  Narllr.  Delaware 


HardWood  Ashes  Chester,  Pa.,  in  car 

lotsorless.  TV .  II.  I,  E  I  D  Y,  Swurlhuiore,  I’emi. 


C||R1D  MIDI  CQ  give  shade  and  sugar.  For  city  or 
uUUAli  ITIAiLCO  country  planting.  Increase  value 


of  yi 
Orde 


our  property.  10  4-ft.  trees.  $8.80;  100— 488.50. 
er  at  once.  AUDEN  FLOUAI.  GARDENS,  Arden,  Delaware 


Oilmen  *1*11/1  II C  Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
Dinucn  I  IT  I II C  agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS 


Melrose,  Ohio 


Jaleeted  Gold  N ngget  Seed  Corn.  Write  for  sample 
*  and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS.  Mt.  Bethel.  Pemia. 


coirs  SWEET  CLOVER 


Ten  dollars  cheaper  than  Rod  and  the  best 
■ubetitute.  File  right  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
for  our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know 
Good  Heed"  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain¬ 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 


M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  SI.,  Marysville,  0 


I 


INOCULA  TE 

i*roj>»  with 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA 

The  guaranteed  inoculator.  Grown  direct  from  nodules. 
E  rices  lowest,  virility  highest.  Impossible  to  prepare 
a  more  highly  bred  or  more  virulent  cultures  If  ten 
times  price  offered.  Prepared  for  Alfalfa,  Clovers, 
boys  aud  all  legumes. 

1-A.  size  75c,  2-A.  $1.50,  4-A.  $2.25,  6-A.  $3 

Jor  salQ  by  all  leading  need  houses.  If  not  catalogued 
by  your  seedsman  send  order  direct, 

„  Send  for  our  Legume  Book  Free 
Tilt  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON.  OHIO 

l  argest  Producers  of  legume  Cultures  in  the  World 


HIGH 

Pressure 


SPRA" 

Expe 


KV^ERi 

38  Years 

—  Experience 

Osvravmo  YVIth  speclalfeaturesallthelrow 

Cutalos  .  They  claim  your  kind  attention 

Free  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zoi; 

BTrrn  They  furnish  silre  protection.  * 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CQ„  Dept.  2.  Elmira,  New  Yo 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


liiis  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor- 
i-isson  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
urhich  price  we  can  supply  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30tli  Street 


New  Y 


-,./,L’7>  you.  write  advertisers 
I Ite  Rural  New-Yorker  and  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  Jc 
guarantee  editorial  pane. 


or  more,  which  roots  at  every  joint  where 
it  touches  the  ground.  Then  right  away 
the  letters  came  in,  and  are  still  coming 
in.  asking  my  price  for  the  .plants,  and 
I  have  to  tell  them  that  my  main  trouble 
hero  is  to  keep  the  one  plant  I  have  from 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  place,  and 
that,  instead  of  growing  the  plants  for 
sale,  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  all  Sum¬ 
mer  stopping  the  runners.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  wrote  that,  he  is  already  growing 
the  plants,  and  that  a  half-acre  planted 
in  kudzu  kept  his  cow  well  fed  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Knowing  its  wonderful  rankness  of 
growth,  T  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  right. 
Rut  one  hardly  dares  say  anything  about 
plants  that,  may  be  of  value  because  so 
many  people  think  that  T  am  stealing  a 
little  advertising  free.  The  kudzu  is,  I 
believe,  a  valuable  forage  plant  if  kept 
to  its  quarters,  aud  only  hard  grazing 
will  do  that,  for  the  runners  will  surely 
escape  the  mowing  machine,  and  one 
plant  set  in  tin*  middle  of  a  10-acre  field 
will  get  the  whole  field  in  three  seasons 
if  let  grow.  The  seedsmen,  are  offering 
the  seed.  I  suppose  these  are  imported, 
for  though  T  have  been,  growing  the  plants 
20  years,  I  have  never  seen  it  bloom ; 
and  yet  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  once  sent 
me  a  cluster  of  the  bloom,  dark  purplish 
blue,  like  a  miniature  cluster  of  Wis¬ 
taria. 

Then  some  people  who  should  know 
better  make  mistakes  that  may  lead  in¬ 
experienced  people  into  failure.  A  South¬ 
ern  horticulturist  advises  the  sowing  of 
pansy  seed  and  Drummond  Phlox  iu  hot¬ 
beds  in  February.  This  would  mean 
that  the  pansies  would  make  their  first 
bloom  in  hot  Summer  weather,  and  the 
seedsman  would  be  blamed  for  the  quality 
of  the  flowers.  Then  I’hlox  Prununondii 
sown  iu  October  outside  wi  \  wiuter  all 
right  aud  bloom  early.  In  fact  I  have 
had  them  bloom  in  January  in  North 
Carolina  in  a  warm  spell.  Pansies  sown 
in  early  August!  can  be  transplanted  to 
the  beds  in  the  Fall,  and  will  bloom  while 
the  weather  is  suited  to  the  production 
of  the  finest  blooms.  w.  F.  massey. 


Propagating  Dogwood.  Magnolia  and 
Japanese  Quince 

I  would  like  information  as  to  propa¬ 
gation  of  Cornus  florida.  Magnolia  Soul- 
angeana  and  Japanese  quince.  Can  they 
be  grown  from  cuttings?  if  so.  what 
time  of  year?  Can  Cornus  florida  be 
grown  from  a  piece  of  root,  or  grafted 
onto  lilac?  at.  f. 

Elnora,  N.  Y. 

1.  All  species  of  the  dogwood  (Cor- 
tius)  arc  readily  propagated  by  seed  and 
layers,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  red 
osier  dogwood,  by  cuttings  of  the  mature 
wood.  Nurserymen  use  seedling  stocks  of 
Cornus  florida  for  grafting  and  budding 
the  weeping  and  red-flowered  varieties. 
Grafting  may  be  done  iu  the  open  air, 
but  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  nursery¬ 
men  usually  do  the  work  under  glass,  in 
August,  using  a  veneer  graft  on  pot- 
grown  stocks. 

2.  Magnolias  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
layers,  budding  and  «grafting.  Seed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  but 
should  be  sown  immediately  after  re¬ 
moved  from  its  pulpy  covering,  or  buried 
in  boxes  over  Winter,  and  sown  in  a 
frame  iu  Spring,  where  the  seedlings  may 
receive  water  and  shade  on  hot  days. 
Layers  put  down  in  Spring,  with  a  tongue 
cut  on  the  under  side,  usually  root  well 
the  first  season,  and  this  is  an  excellent- 
plan  for  the  amateur,  if  the  specimen  is 
not  too  tall  to  admit  of  layering  a  branch. 
Sometimes  the  layer  does  not  make  suf¬ 
ficient  root  the  first  ‘  season,  but  as  a 
rule  it  may  be  separated  from  the  parent 
plant  the  first  Summer  and  is  believed  to 
grow  on  better  than  if  not  separated  un¬ 
til  the  following  Spring. 

3.  The  Japan  quince  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  usually  stratified  and 
sown  iu  the  Spring,  and  is  also  readily 
increased  by  root  cutting  made  in  Fall  or 
early  Spring.  Rare  or  weak-growing  va¬ 
rieties  are  grafted  iu  the  greenhouse  iu 
early  Spring,  on  stock  of  the  Japan  ox* 
common  quince. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  aud 
those  who  till  it. — Ado. 


Heat  and  Hot  Water 

— the  joy  of  every  farm  woman 


^/yy//  "'"Wh. 

The  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  heats  the  whole  house  by  circulation  of  Hot  Water  to 
AMERICAN  Radiators  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Water  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
is  also  furnished  by  it — all  with  one  fire! 

WHY  NOT  have  a  warm  home  free  from  chills  and 
drafts  and  why  not  enjoy  all  the  running  hot  water  you 
want— just  like  they  have  in  city  residences? 

IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Heating  Outfits  from  $  1 3 1  up 


Any  Dealer  will  furnish  in  sizes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 


No. 

1-B  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  100  *q.  ft.  of  Radiation 

4131 

For 

•4 

2-B 

44 

44 

•  4 

4  • 

150 

44 

163 

Soft  ■ 

M 

3-B 

40 

44 

44 

44 

200  “ 

44 

198 

Coal 

44 

4-B 

44 

44 

44 

44 

250  ** 

44 

234 

44 

5-B 

44 

44 

44 

44 

300 

44 

270 

!  No. 

1-A  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  135  sq.  ft*  Radiation 

$150 

For 

44 

2-A 

44 

•  4 

4 1 

44 

200 

44 

191 

Hard  • 

44 

3-A 

44 

44 

44 

44 

265  ** 

44 

234 

Coal 

M 

4-A 

44 

44 

44 

44 

330  “ 

44 

279 

44 

5-A 

44 

44 

44 

44 

400  M 

44 

327 

Prices  include  Expansion  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  include  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings.  Radiation  is  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes 
as  needed  to  suit  your  rooms.  EASY  PAYMENTS,  if  desired.  Outfits  shipped  com¬ 
plete  f.  o.  b.  our  nearest  warehouse  —  at  Boston.  Providence.  Worcester,  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Albany.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Harrisburg.  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Richmond.  Buffalo.  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis.  Birmingham,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection. 
No  running  to  cellar. 

Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  pre¬ 
sent  attractive 
prices  for  outfits 
complete! 

IDEAL-Arcola  outfits  con¬ 
sist  of  the  boiler  and  radia- 
tors  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your 
requirements!  Unlike 
stoves,  there  are  no  coal- 
gas  leaks  into  the  living- 
rooms.  The  IDEAL-Arcola 
delivers  the  soft,  radiant 
warmth  of  hot  water — not 
the  dry  bumt-out  atmos¬ 
phere  of  stove  heating. 

There  is  no  fire  risk  to 
building  —  no  danger  to 
children  —  fire  lasts  for 
hours  I  The  Areola  burns 
bard  or  soft  coal. 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  four-room  cellarless  cottage  by  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  and  three  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


American  Radiator  company 


Write  to 

Department  F-  10 
Chicago 


r-OATS  -  CORN  -  CLOVER-. 

^  SEED  OF  HIGHEST  QUAUTY 

Also  hardy  Alfalfa  seed  from  cold  Northwest,  Canada 
Peas,  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans,  Grains,  Pasture 
Grasses.  Every  bag  sold  must  please  its  buyer  or  may 
be  returned,  and  its  cost  plus  freight  will  be  ref undea. 

Hoffman’s  1920  Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

Write  today  for  this  book — offers  valuable  hints  on 
culture  of  all  farm  crops.  We  know  it  will  interest 
you.  Mention  this  paper, 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landfcvillc,  Laac.Co.,  P>. 


PLANT  THE  BEST  IN  SEED  SPECIALS 

It  seemed  like  highway  robbery  to  have  charged' 
my  customers  Forty-eight  Dollars  per  pound  for 
special  strain  of  Brussel  Sprout  seeds  last  year,  but 
they  made  money  for  their  crop  brought  fabulous 
sums  because  of  the  high  quality  of  their  product., 
and  so  it  is  with  the  various  varieties  of  cabbage, 
spinach.  Luce’s  Favorite  8eed  Corn,  cauliflower  seed 
and  many  other  seeds.  They  are  special  seeds  to 
meet  high  class  demauds,  they  are  selected  to  meas¬ 
ure  high  in  the  quality  of  production.  Avail  your¬ 
self  of  the  best  that  grow.  Send  for  price  lists,  they 
will  reach  you  iu  a  couple  of  davs. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Seedgrower  TECHNIC,  1.1. 


r*\oi.  i 

•  •• 

n  STANDS  AU>N| 


Insist  on  getting 

DICKINSON’S  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  CROPS 

% 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
and  other  Field  Seeds 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  them,  write 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 
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FOOD  FORTIFIES 

against  exhaustion  and 
illness— if  it's  the  right 
kind  of  food. 

GrapeNuts 

is  easily  digested  and,  witFi 
cream  or  good  milk  is  a  well 
balanced  ration  that  builds 
tissue  and  increases  strength 
pf  body  and  mind. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
BARIUM  SULPHIDE 


ANALYSING 

Grade  A  28.00% 
7.00% 


MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scarttered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  keep  tbe  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  Book.  "Phosphorus  and  Manure.”  will  give  you  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crofts,  Manure  and  Phosphorus"  will  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Product  of  47 
Years  Successful 
Vehicle  Building 


THIS  NAME  ON  A  CAR  SIGNIFIES 

“The  Most  Reasonably  Priced  Fine  Car  Ever  Made ” 

EpOR  nearly  half  a  century  Elkhart  Carriages 
have  set  the  standard  for  quality,  value  and 
service,  and  have  been  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers  everywhere. 

Tweive  years  ago  we  began  building  automobiles, 
putting  into  the  ELCAR  all  our  accumulated  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  and  maintaining  our  policy  of  producing 
a  product  of  the  highest  class  of  workmanship  at  the  fairest 
cost. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  users  of  the  ELCAR  testify  to 
its  efficiency,  and  sturdiness  in  construction.  It  has  such 
chassis  units  as  found  only  in  the  most  distinguished  cars. 
All  former  users  of  our  vehicles  who  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  should  not  fail  to  send  for  our 
special  catalogue  which  describes  in  detail  the  success  of 
the  beautiful  ELCAR. 

Write  for  Catalog  “IP* 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Builders  of  Fine  Vehicles  Since  1873 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Grade  B  16.00% 
7.00% 


Successive  Spurs  on  Grapevines 

I  have  grapevines  grown  with  horizon¬ 
tal  arms  with  spurs  for  fruit,  this  being 
the  first  year  for  bearing.  Where  *lo 
spurs  for  uext  year  come  from,  continua¬ 
tion  of  present  spurs  or  do  dormant  buds 
break  out  on  the  arms?  av.  l. 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

This  questioner  has  correctly  answered 
his  own  query.  With  the  horizontal  arm 
spur  method  of  training,  the  cane  that 
lias  grown  from  the  lower  hud  of  the  spur 
is  again  spurred  back  to  two  buds,  and 
both  bear  fruit  canes  the  current  year. 
After  this  system  lias  been  followed  a 
few  years  the  spurs  will  of  necessity  liaA’e 
greatly  lengthened.  A  year  before  one 
wishes  to  renew  entirely  these  old  spurs, 
canes  that  arise  directly  from  the  arms 
are  spurred  back  to  two  buds,  and  thus 
an  entire  new  set  of  spurs  is  the  result. 
This  renewal  can  even  be  carried  still 
further  and  the  whole  arm  renewed,  and 
this  is  often  desirable.  Of  course,  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  this  the  vine  should  be  made 
ready  in  a  previous  season  through  the  re¬ 
tention  of  canes  that  arise  from  the  head. 
It  is. not  usually  difficult  to  obtain  such 
that  are  well  placed.  These  are  tied 
down  along  the  lower  wire  alongside  the 
old  arms,  and  at  the  next  pruning  they 
may  entirely  replace;  them.  While  this  is 
being  done  it  is  often  necessary  to  prune 
the  vine  more  closely.  f.  e.  gladavix. 
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Order  Records 

by  Mail 

Safe 
Delivery 
Guaran- 
teed 

You 
can  have 

COLUMBIA 

Records  mailed  to  you  the  day  they 
are  issued.  We  carry  the  complete 
list  of  all  Columbia  Records,  and  mail 
them  to  you  by  parcel  post  the  day 
your  order  is  received.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Hear  A1  Jolson 
Sing  “Swanee” 

Record  No.  2884 

New  10-in.  85c  ,-V 

May  Records  Now  Ready 

I’m  Sorry  I  Ain’t  Got  It,  You  Could  y 

Have  It — If  I  Had  It  Blues .  .  AVR77 

( Bel  t  Williams,  Comedian)  ^  in  •  * 

Checkers — It’s  Your  Move  Now..... 

l Bert  Williams,  Comedian)  J  00c 

Peggy . •; . .  -ooor 

(.Clms.  Uariiaou,  ’J'enur)  I  AZ885 

Say  It  With  Flowers . .  f  1<M". 

(Chan.  Harrison,  Tunui )  J  85c 

Buddha-Dardenella — Fox-trot . 

(Culutubia Sixu|jliuue  Sextette)  |  A2876 
Limehouse  Nights — One-step .  y  , 

(e,,lnni lil.-t  haxnplnmu  Sextt-tu*)  I 
(Intro.  Poppylahd  from  “Midnight  Whirl")  J  85c 

Dancing  Honeymoon — Fox-trot . - 

(AM  Hi'-kiimti'd  Orciiotft  ih)  |  A2880 

Fee  Fi  Fo  Fum — One-Step .  f  JO-m. 

(Art  Hickman's  Orchestra)  J  85c 

Afghanistan— Fox-trot . 

( i*i iuc«*n  Danco  Orchestra)  |  A2883 

Mohammed — Fox-trot . f  MMu. 

(1*1  luce’s  Dance  Orchestra)  J  85c 

Order  by  number  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  any  of  the  above  records  you  want. 
New  Columbia  Records  are  issued  on  the 
ltttli  and  20th  of  every  month.  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  in  getting  the  records 
you  want  if  you  order  by  mail  from  our 
complete  stock.  Send  check,  express  or 
money  order  today.  You  take  no  risk. 


We  send  you  our  rnrr 
Monthly  Supplement!  KEiCi 


At  he  titer  or  not  you  order  anv  records 
listed  here,  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Mouthlv 
Supplement  id'  New  Columbia  Records,  ft 
will  be  mailed  to  you  every  mouth,  free. 
Remember  these  records  can  be  used  on 
any  standard  machine.  Write  today. 

References:  Any  Bank  in  Poughkeepsie 

MITCHELL  MUSIC  CO. 

383-A  Main  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berries,  Vines.  Roses,  Hedges, 
Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees. 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Everything  for  the  Oi chard, 
Fruit— Garden  and  Law  n, 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Grower 

Wholesale  prices  Catalog— FREE 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


s 


COTT’S  SUDAN  GRASS 

Sudan  grass  furnishes  a  wonderfully  large 
amount  of  hay  at  a  small  investment.  We 
now  have  seed  of  extraordinary  quality.  Ask 
for  prices  and  our  Field  Seed  Book. 

G.  M.  Scolt  &  Sons  Co.,  670  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

e.Ti5oVuBTEReL.Rri?PBERRV-  BLACKBERRY,  dewberry. 
En55r2Im£2°£E.BERRV  6R#PE  asparagus,  rhubarb. 
c25m.?5Dlnr'!r^BB*GE'  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
?.mPU.T?r,,CEHP.I;  EGG  P£pPER  KOHL  RABI,  KALE,  LET 
IY£Lv£E.EK  0NI0N-  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

For  quirk  results.  3-yr..  99  p  r  100;  011.25  per  I. O00. 
t-yr..  $:l  per  100;  915  |H*r  1.000.  Large  selected.  94.76  per 
loo,  tao  per  1,000.  IIahuv  L.  SquiRKs,  Goon  Gkound,  X.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Mfe-jAdM, 

SB  per  1000  ;  jOOO  923. SO.  Progressive  Everbearing 
SI. 75  per  100;  9to  per  1000.  Satisfaction. guaranteed. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  ...  SALISBURY,  MD. 

Cf  R atria  *10  I**1-  thousand  by  Express  F.  O.  H.  Hemler- 

Ul.  IlCgIS  sonville.  C.  H.  I.  »ir,  A.  V.  0  No.  5.  Htntferstnnllc. 9.  C. 

For  Saln-Rnrrv  firalaa  E'l'iippod.  Hampers  and  other 
rUI  Odlo  Dolly  biaieS  containers  in  car  loads  or  loss. 
Inquire  prices.  F.  K  Loomis.  Fust  New  Market,  Md, 

Kppr]  4~,*kra11 Hall’s  Improved  Ensilage. 

**  Highest  quality.  Graded,  tested 
and  shipped  on  approval,  $3.7.5  Bushel.  Sample* 
and  Circular  free.  W.  I.  HALL,  Mediums  River,  Virginia 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  boon  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 
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Growing  Greater  Mileage 
On  Desert  Land 


J/iis  actual  photograph  shows  former  desert  land  in  the 
River  V alley  of  Arizona,  now  producing  the  finest 
variety  of  commercial  long-staple  cotton  obtainable 


Copyright  19?0.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub'  er  Co. 


On  several  thousand  acres  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  this 
company  today  is  producing  the  finest  variety  of  commercial  long- 
staple  cotton  in  the  world. 

While  this  accomplishment  is  of  general  interest  as  beginning  the 
reclamation  of  an  immense  agricultural  empire,  it  is  primarily  impor¬ 
tant  to  users  of  our  tires. 

Cotton  is  an  indispensable  element  in  modern  tire  construction; 
superior  cotton  enhances  t  le  strength,  flexibility  and  endurance  of 
the  product  it  enters. 

In  converting  the  immemorial  wastes  of  the  desert  into  fertile  and 
profitable  acreage,  Goodyear  is  really  growing  greater  mileage  on 
hitherto  abandoned  land. 

Through  every  stage  of  their  development  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
have  benefited  by  work  of  such  a  character  as  is  represented  in  this 
Arizona  enterprise. 

Not  one  element  of  their  composition,  not  one  principle  of  their 
construction,  but  has  been  carried  steadily'  forward  by  invention, 
experiment  and  toil. 

Today  the  harvest  of  such  endeavor  is  seen  in  the  capacity  of  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance  unapproached  in 
any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation  service  behind 
them  afford  unmatched  satisfaction,  more  people  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any'  other  kind. 
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The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander,  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


The  “Scenery”  Farmer  Talks 

In  your  columns  tenants  have  told  their 
difficulties  in  obtaining  fair  play,  but  no 
sympathy  seems  to  be  extended  to  the 
man  whose  love  for  the  country,  whether 
inherited  or  through  early  surroundings, 
makes  fine  stock  and  well-tilled  fields  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  art.  which  can  be 
purchased.  The  writer  says  this  advis¬ 
edly,  because  there  are  many  who  have 
been  fortunate  in  business  to  whom  the 
supreme  pleasure  lies  in  a  farm  so  kept 
that  it  becomes  a  source  of  pride  and  joy. 
Business  demands  may  monopolize  the 
owner’s  thoughts,  but  his  dream  of  perfect 
recreation  is  to  work  over  well-tilled  fields, 
to'  watch  contented,  thriving  stock  ana 
to  sit  at  a  table  oi\  which  his  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  an  abundance  and  of  a  flavor 
which  he  cannot  buy  in  the  city  markets 
at  any  price. 

Why  is  this  dream  impossible  of  reali¬ 
zation? 

My  experience  and  that  of  all  my 
friends  has  been  alike  in  finding  that  no 
farmer  can  be  engaged  who  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  advantage  of  having  a  backer  who 
can  give  him  the  best  of  seeds,  fertilizer 
and  machinery,  and  who  will  buy  the  best 
of  registered  stock  When  one  really 
loves  a  farm  and  can  afford  to  operate  it, 
the  question  of  annual  expense  becomes 
as  immaterial  as  the  price  to  a  collector 
of  the  picture,  book  or  porcelain  which 
lie;  craves.  But  be  it  a  farm  or  picture, 
it  must  be  what  if  purports  to  be  or  the 
expense  is  not  justified. 

Seven  years  ago  1  bought  a  place  in 
the  Berkshires.  primarily  to  be  among  the 
hills  and  woods,  but  out  of  the  450  acres 
I  found  some  50  acres  of  arable  land  and 
50  acres  of  pasture,  and  so  attempted  to 
try  farming.  In  order  to  make  it  more 
practical  I  have  cleared  fields  of  boulders 
by  outside  labor  and  have,  as  I  believe, 
a  practical  proposition  for  a  good  man. 
In  order  to  make  work  easier  1  have  in¬ 
stalled  running  water  and  electric  lights 
in  my  barns  and  pighouses.  my  three  ten¬ 
ant  houses  have  electric  light,  toilets, 
baths,  verandas  and  everything  which  I 
can  do  for  the  comfort  of  those  around 
me.  Yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
man  who  would  take  entire  charge  of  my 


farming  and  give  me  any  value  for  my 
money. 

My  driver  operates  my  truck  to  the 
village,  looks  after  the  farm  machinery, 
the  electric  light  plain,  etc.,  and  one  of 
my  three  j.  on  spends  half  his  time  on  our 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  This  gives 
the  time  of  2*4  men,  first  to  look  after 
six  or  seven  cows,  four  or  live  brood  sows, 
three  horses  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  besides 
a  small  flock  of  poultry,  sufficient  for  re¬ 
quirements,  and,  second,  to  plant  sufficient 
grain  and  forage  to  maintain  this  stock. 
At  harvest  time  there  is  always  extra 
labor  as  required.  The  place  is  over¬ 
equipped  with  machinery,  even  to  three 
gas  engines  of  various  powers,  threshing 
machine,  corn  busker,  feed  mill,  harvester, 
silage  cutter,  etc.  What  is  the  result? 
With  a  labor  charge  of  $250  per  month, 
exclusive  of  my  driver,  and  an  expense 
of  $2,500  for  seeds,  fertilizers,  extra  feed, 
etc.,  the  corn  and  oats  are  usually  the 
poorest  in  the  valley,  my  pigs  are  all 
runts,  the  best  cows  run  off  in  their  milk 
until  they  become  boarders,  and  the  hens 
refuse  to  lay  until  after  all  others  have 
begun,  and  we  do  not  get  suffi-ient  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks  for  our  own  table. 

What  is  the  matter?  Can  no  man 
be  found  who  will  run  the  place  as  he 
would  his  own?  The  writer  knows  that 
he  cannot  expect  to  break  even  on  the 
place,  but  believes  that  it  should  not  be 
a  constant  source  of  worry  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  above  expenditures  should 
entitle  one  to  the  best  crons  and  best 
stock.  My  whole  Summer  would  be 
happy  to  see  my  pastures  full  of  pigs 
gaining  a  pound  a  day,  which  Prof. 
Miukler  says  can  be  done,  instead  of  six 
months  pigs  weighing  70  lbs.,  although 
I  have  pastures  filled  with  Alfalfa  and 
clover,  with  self-feeders  never  kept  filled 
unless  I  watch  them,  and  a  beautiful 
brook  running  through  the  foot  <»f  each 
pasture.  No  farmer  that  I  have  had 
will  show  any  interest  in  anything  on  the 
farm  except  the  monthly  pay  check,  and 
the  more  I  give  him  full  responsibility,  the 
less  he  assumes  on  the  theory  that  I  am 
easy,  and  lie  will  draw  his  pay  until  I 
finally  lose  patience  with  his  poor  results 
and  ask  for  his  resignation.  The  writer 
has  tried  applicants  from  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  from  your  paper  and  from  various 


farm  bureaus,  all  with  the  same  unfortu¬ 
nate  result.  CITY  FARMER. 


Pushing  a  Backyard  Garden 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  100x150  feet  that 
I  wanted  to  use  for  garden  purposes,  so 
I  planted  rye  and  vetch  to  turn  under  in 
Spring  of  3019.  and  had  a  good  stand. 
1  plowed  under  rye  and  vetch  and  planted 
cow  peas,  and  had  a  heavy  stand  of  cow 
peas  in  Fall  of  1919;  had  cow  peas 
disked  under  and  planted  again  to  rye, 
but.  no  vetch,  as  I  could  not  get  the  seed 
at  that  time.  I  will  have  a  good  stand 
of  rye  to  turn  under  this  Spring.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  put  half  of  this  piece  in  potatoes 
and  the  rest  in  other  garden  stuff  for 
home  use.  such  as  sugar  corn,  tomatoes, 
Lima  beans  and  string  beaus.  Would 
you  advise  me  how  to  handle  this  to  best 
advantage?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  is 
desirable  to  use  for  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  how  much,  as  manure  is  hard 
to  get  here?  I  have  about  1  %  tons  of 
manure  about  a  year  old  that  I  wish  to 
use  for  iny  roses,  shrubs  and  lawn.  Would 
it  benefit  the  manure  to  mix  some  acid 
phosphate  with  it?  If  so,  what  kind  and 
how  much?  Our  soil  is  early;  we  plant, 
potatoes  around  the  first  of  April  in  this 
section.  Could  I  plant  Irish  Cobbler  and 
get  the  crop  off  in  time  to  plant  the  late 
potatoes,  such  as  Green  Mountain  and 
Jersey  Redekin?  c.  P. 

Lindemvold,  N.  J. 

Thus  far  you  have  handled  this  land 
right.  This  Spring  plow  under  the  rye 
before  if  gets  too  large — say  about  2 Y2 
feet  high.  At  once,  after  plowing,  roll 
or  crush  the  soil  down  so  as  to  compact 
the  rye  in  the  soil.  If  left,  loose  and  the 
weather  turns  dry  the  soil  will  dry  but 
and  bake.  Do  not  use  lime  on  the 
half  intended  for  potatoes,  but  on  the 
other  half  use  250  lbs.  of  good  lime,  well 
worked  in.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  buy  the 
small  quantities  of  chemicals  required  to 
mix  a  fertilizer.  Better  buy  one  of  the 
mixed  brands  for  potatoes,  and  use  at 
least  400  lbs.  on  the  entire  lot.  It  will 
pay  you  to  spread  a  little  of  the  manure 
over  the  rye  before  plowing  it  under.  The 
bacteria  in  the  manure  will  help  the  rye 
to  decay.  If  will  pay  you  to  mix  acid 
phosphate  with  the  manure.  If  you  can 
plant  the  Irish  Cobblers  early  and  push 
them  along  you  can  follow  with  the  later 
varieties,  but  you  cannot  expect  them  to 
grow  full  size. 


A  Happy  Back-to-the-Lander 

I  read  C.  O.  H.’s  letter,  page  414, 
with  much  interest.  I  just  had  to  write 
a  few  lines  for  my  husband  and  myself. 
We  left  New  York  City  last  August, 


April  10,  1920 

1910,  and  bought  20  acres  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  We  know  nothing  about  farm¬ 
ing.  but  will  make  a  fruit  farm  of  small 
fruits  and  a  garden  for  our  Winter  and 
Summer  vegetables.  My  husband  goes 
to  business  every  day,  as  we  are  only 
five  miles  from  the  city.  He  gets  much 
less  wages  here,  but  we  have  had  more 
to  do  with  than  ever  we  had  in  New 
York  with  big  rents,  etc.,  and  meat  is 
cheaper  here.  Of  course  living  and  cloth¬ 
ing  are  the  same  all  over.  Go  hack  to 
the  city?  Not.  for  us.  I  am  so  happy 
here,  and  it  hasn’t  been  as  cold  as  in 
New  York,  on  account  of  dry  air.  Neigh¬ 
bors  say  “Don’t  get.  discouraged ;  we 
won’t  have  such  a  Winter  again,”  but  it 
doesn’t  discourage  me.  I  only  long  for 
Spring,  to  plant  flowers  and  berries  and 
enjoy  nature.  I  haven’t  had  water  in 
the  house  this  Winter,  either,  but  with 
it  all  I  am  so  much  better  off.  and  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  rent  and  clothing 
every  month.  In  the  Spring  we  shall 
put  in  the  improvements,  and  what  more 
do  we  ask  for?  Of  course,  as  The  I‘. 
N.-Y.  says,  some  women  are  not  happy 
in  the  country;  they  must  have  Broad¬ 
way,  but  what  does  that  get  you?  I  had 
it  all  my  life,  and  it  took  all  the  money 
we  could  earn  to  keep  up  to  the  times. 

I  was  so  glad  the  day  I  left  New  York  ; 
the  people  seemed  like  masses  of  flies  all 
heaped  together  as  I  was  going  to  Grand 
Central  Station.  We  don’t  have  to 
breathe  everybody’s  breath  in  the  stuffy 
cars,  subways  and  elevated  trains  any 
more.  One  can  make  a  living  ou  straw¬ 
berries  and  small  fruits  alone.  Just 
think,  with  two  small  pigs  to  start  this 
Spring  we  can  have  all  our  Winter  pork 
next  Fall !  I  am  so  happy  I  just  have 
to  tell  my  New  York  sisters  all’  about  it. 

Connecticut.  mrs.  e.  ii.  s. 


A  Motorist  on  Winter  Roads 

I  was  interested  in  letter  from  Helen 
8.  I\.  Willcox  on  page  .°,45  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  keeping  main  roads  open  in  Wiu- 
ter  for  motor  traffic.  As  owner  of  a  car. 
but  no  horses.  I  want  to  register  •  the 
opinion  that,  it  is  the  sheerest  folly  to 
try  to  keep  roads  open  to  automobiles  or 
trucks  during  such  a  Winter  as  we  have 
passed  through.  The  motor  vehicle  is  a 
helpless  machine  when  snow  or  ice  pre¬ 
vail.  and  it  is  better  in  barn  or  garage 
at  such  time.  Money  expended  in  elabo¬ 
rate  snow  cleaning  is  a  waste  to  taxpayers 
which  should  be  stopped.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  damage  to  cars  and 
trucks  endeavoring  to  negotiate  semi-im¬ 
passable  roads  has  been  done  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Better  that  the  roads  had  been 
closed  to  motors.  a.  C.  M. 

New  Jersey. 


SULPHUR  FOR  POTATO  SCAB 

% 

Results  from  experiments  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station. 

Experiments  and  actual  practice  show  definitely  that  the  proper  use  of  sulphur  will  reduce  potato  scab 
from  50  to  80%.  Commercial  Flour  Sulphur  should  be  used  broadcast  just  before  planting  and  just  after 
harrowing.  The  proper  use  of  the  right  amount  of  Commercial  Flour  Sulphur  will  unquestionably  safe¬ 
guard  your  coming  crop.  The  following  table  will  show  actual  results  secured: 

SULPHUR  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  CONTROL  OF  SCAB 
Conducted  by  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Average  of  Two  Experiments 
Variety — Irish  Cobbler 


Treatment 

Bus.  per  acre 
(total) 

Primes 

(Bus.) 

Unsalable  Scabby 
(Bus.) 

Seconds 
^  Bus.) 

Culls 

(Bus.) 

Check 

262.0 

117.2 

1 1 6.4 

24.3 

9.0 

300  lbs. 
Sulphur 

267.2 

205.3 

28.0 

28.8 

10.0 

600  lbs. 
Sulphur 

265.4  207.5 

i 

24.4 

31.0 

5.0 

Any  of  the  following  firms  will  quote  prices  on  request.  Get  in  touch  with  one  of  them  today. 


Bat  telle  &  Rennick,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 

(Erooklyn  Sulphur  Works) 

Beggs  Bros.,  Inc.,  95  William  Street,  New  York  City 

(Nassau  Sulphur  Works) 


T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York  City 

(Bergen  Port  Sulphur  Works) 

J.  A.  Still,  83  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Lumber  in  a  Cord  of  Wood 

I  was  talkiug  with  a  man  in  regard  to 
probable  stump  age  of  some  lumber.  He 
offered  me  .$•:>  a  cord  for  it.  and  I  told 
him  that  I  could  get  more  selling  it  by 
tlie  thousand.  lie  said  that  it  took  a 
little  more  than  three  cords  for  the  thou¬ 
sand.  so  that  his  figures  would  amount 
to  the  same  as  I  could  get  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  which  was  $10.  Will  you  tell  mo 
how  many  cords  of  wood  if  takes  to  make 
a  thousand,  and  how  to  figure  it?. 

Brownville,  Me.  jl  n. 

Definite  figures  are  impossible  to  give, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  each  cord  will  saw 
up  varying  amounts,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  sticks  which  make  it  up.  Of  course 
it  would  he  impracticable  to  expect  to 
saw  wood  which  is  much  less  than  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end. 
The  information  which  we  have  at  hand 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  illus¬ 
trates  a  variety  of  results.  All  of  them, 
however,  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
estimate  of  three  cords  to  a  thousand, 
which  your  man  made  to  you.  One  man 
from  Minnesota  reports  that  he  has  cut 
502  cords  of  holts  running  from  six  inches 
in  diameter  to  18  inches  in  diameter. 
These  were  basswood,  cut  54  inches  long. 
Therefore  the  cords  were  4^x4x8  feet. 
The  bolts  were  cut  into  lumber  with  a 
circular  saw,  and  all  boards  were  trim- 
mod  and  edged.  Tlie  stock  was  cut  into 
inch  boards  thick  enough  so  that  when 
they  were  dry  they  would  he  a  full  inch 
in  thickness.  These  501!  cords  average 
502  board  feet  of  lumber  per  cord.  Inas¬ 
much  as  a  standard  cord  4x4x8  feet  is 
OS.S  per  cent  of  the  cord  in  this  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  would,  under  sin  ilar  circum¬ 
stances,  produce  f>20  board  feet.  Other 
less  detailed  sources  of  information  state 
that  one  man  was  able  t<-  saw  700  board 
feet  from  a  cord  of  six-iucli  >tuff  and  025 
board  feet  from  a  cord  of  five-inch  stuff. 
This  wood  was  used  for  box  lumber.  The 
American  Lumberman  remarks  that  tin¬ 
ier  ordinary  conditions  a  fair  estimate  is 
550  board  feet  per  cord.  Incidentally, 
this  is  the  ratio  which  the  T\  8.  Forest 
Service  uses. 

As  you  note  from  the  above  examples, 
there  is  no  rule  from  which  you  figure 
cords  into  board  feet.  A  standard  cord 
contains  128  cubic  feet,  but  part  of  this 
is  contained  iu  tlie  air  spaces  between 
the  sticks.  An  average  cord  of  straight 
pine  or  spruce  will  contain  about  00  cubic 
feet  of  wood.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
of  sawing  when  kerf  or  slab  is  excluded 
it  is  difficult  to  get  more  than  six  board 
feet  from  one  cubic  foot  of  logs.  This 
method  of  figuring  compares  favorably 
with  the  average  suggested  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Lumberman.  A  log  of  larger  diam¬ 
eter  will,  of  course,  cut  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  *of  lumber  than  those  of  small 
diameter.  G.  it.  o. 


Trimming  Maple  Trees 

When  is  the  host  time  of  year  to  trim 
hard  maple  shade  trees,  that  is.  to  cut 
off  the-  lower  limbs  ;iih1  raise  the  body 
of  the  tree?  T  would  like  to  do  it  this 
Spring  it  it  will  not  cause  the  sap  to  run 
too  much  and  injure  the  tree.  J.  E.  r. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

On  some  accounts  it  might  have  been 
bettor  bad  those  trees  'been  pruned  last 
Fall,  but  the  advantage  is  so  slight  and 
so  largely  theoretical  that  I  would  not 
advise  waiting  until  another  Fall  before 
doing  the  work.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
enough  branches  will  be  removed  to 
amount,  in  comparison  with  those  that 
remain,  to  more  than  a  scratch  on  a 
man’s  hand.  The  loss  of  sap  by  bleeding 
will  not  injure  them  in  the  least,  though 
a  severe  pruning  while  in  full  leaf  might 
do  so.  But  bear  this  well  in  mind  :  If 
the  trees  are  of  such  size  that  the  lower 
branches  are  large  and  have  assumed  a 
horizontal  position,  it  is  only  in  very 
exceptional  instances  that  such  branches 
can  be  removed  without  seriously  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  shape  of  the  tree.  Study 
the  trees  before  you  touch  them  with  a 
saw.  Notice  that  from  the  lower  side  of 
each  of  these  lateral  limbs  smaller 
branches  appear,  and  'bend  towards  the 
ground  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  light. 
8ec  if  the  removal  of  these  will  not  raise 
the  head  sufficiently  to  answer  ordinary 
purposes.  Tf  not.  it  may  be  better  to 
endure  a  little  inconvenience  rather  than 
permanently  to  disfigure  the  trees.  There 
are  several  sides  to  the  problem,  and 
study  all  of  them  carefully  before  you 
cm  work  that  you  may  regret  when  you 
see  the  results.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Asparagus  in  Orchards 

Having  read  several  articles  in  5 
L.  A. A  .  about  not  growing  nsparagm 
orchards.  I  thought  l  would  tell  yon 
tlie  good  success  I  have  in  putting 
paragus  among  an  apple  orchard.  Q 
a  lew  years  ago  I  had  an  old  apple 
.  a,  ‘  dead,  which  I  dug  up. 

'•'  in  a  few  trees,  turning  into  a  heuvi 
A  lew  years  later  I  put  down  a  bee 
asparagus,  and  a  year  or  so  afterw; 
p  anted  young  apple  trees  among 
both  are  now  doing  well.  ' 
‘““PM*  is  under  the  old  at 
"Tu,eli  are  still  bearing.  Ev 
il  s  if  /  let,.Iuy  yoons  Chicks  run  < 
tlmSr.  «  eatu,g  th,‘  ia^ct-  and  keei 
!  .  ,  yo»«8  weeds.  The  soil  is  sat 

'ft  a  <11J0  chicken  yard,  as  it  is  c 

Id  Of  rr00Sts-  1  «lso  b:‘ve  a  sepa. 
!  ,5  asparagus  and  a  young  apple 

Th  s  conuay  Jroui  tbe  farm  buildii 
to  inv  ”  atvU  °f  1  would  ad 

r*™ °tC|,  us  xt  ">cans  profit. 

lg  WM.  KOBO II  AH; 


Where  the  Going  is  Hardest 

On  the  clay  roads  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  — 

In  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  California  orchards  and  along 
Florida's  sandy  forest  roads  — 

On  the  steep  and  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
\irginia,  Colorado,  and  Tennessee,  where  the  up-hill  hauling  is  severest  — 

In  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota,  where  the  snows  are  deepest — 

In  plowed  fields,  on  country  roads  and  mountain  trails  —  wherever 
road  and  weather  conditions  make  hauling  most  difficult  — 

You  Will  See  International  Motor  Trucks 

The  toughest  hauling  problems  are  being  solved  with  International  Motor 
Trucks.  They  are  conquering  the  difficult  jobs.  They  are  proving  beyond  all 
question  that  Internationals  are  built  to  do  the  work  and  keep  going.  They  are 
making  good  where  others  fail. 

That  is  why  you  find  Internationals  most  numerous  where  hauling  conditions 
are  most  stubborn  —  the}'  stand  the  strain  of  constant  daily  grind  —  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  force  their  way  right  ahead  —  they  are  always  ready  for  hard  jobs 
—  they  give  dependable  service  day  after  day  at  low  cost. 

Your  farming  will  be  easier,  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  when  you  are 
the  owner  of  an  International  Motor  Truck.  Sizes  to  choose  from,  ^f-toa  to 


2>Yt~ ton.  Branch  houses,  distributors  and  dealers  everywhere, 
catalog  and  let  us  answer  your  questions. 


Write  us  for  a 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  INC. 


I 


Charles  Fremd’t*  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  uiauy  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  FTsli  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sutco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


r  IRON  ACE 

Farm,  Carden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  ACE 

will  help  yon  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
ol‘  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  tinned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  96D.  .Grenloch.N J. 


Prevent  cror>\ 
failure.  Re-  \  f 
|  claim  aban- 
L  doned  land.  V 
B  Get  my  intro-  \ 
"  duct  ory  offer  on 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Te tracer 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  —  Reversible— No  wheels 

riitehL0«?T  to  «ebout  of  Guts  new  Ci 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deeo— 

grades  roads—builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  S' 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co..  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky.  t/r 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99>T<  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution  and  for  potato  seal). 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99#;;  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100',  ;  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PRO V  ED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The’ ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

lells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  Do  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldvjt  Ready  Mixed  Pair,'  House  In  America— Estate  18T1. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brookljo,  N  .Y. 
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The  STEWART  ONE-PIPE 


Sectional  view 
showing 
circulation 
of  heat 


A  wonder  for 
Heating  and 
Saving 
Fuel 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Heater 


NOW 


Put  This  Powerful 
In  YOUR  Cellar 

—Not  because  you  need  its  service 
right  now  but  so  that  you  will  be  sure  of 
having  it  when  you  want  it  next  Fall  and  Winter — 

so  that  you  will  not  need  to  close  up  some  of  your 
rooms  to  keep  the  others  warm — so  that  you  will  never 
again  need  to  have  stoves  in  several  rooms,  making  dust 
and  dirt  all  over  the  house.  Have  your  heating  plant  down  cellar 
where  it  belongs. 

This  Powerful,  Durable  Heater  is 
built  for  lifetime  use.  It  burns  WOOD, 

Coal  or  Natural  Gas — and  SAVES  Vj  to  V2  usual 
fuel  expense.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  tend  than 
a  stove.  Its  construction  is  such  that  no  heat  escapes  into 
the  cellar — it  is  all  sent  upstairs  where  it  thoroughly,  evenly 
heats  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house. 

Think  how  much  this  Heater  will  add 

to  the  attractiveness,  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  your  home.  It  is  not  expensive  to  buy — 
and  can  usually  be  installed  in  one  day.  You  will 
probably  SAVE  MONEY  and  avoid  disappointment  by 
buying  NOW.  Orders  are  coming  in  so  fast,  and  it  is  so 

difficult  to  secure  steel  and  iron,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  enough 
furnaces  to  fill  all  orders  this  Fall. 

BE  SURE  YOU  GET  A  STEWART  ONEPIPE 


Ordinary  Sloping  Firepot  Stewart  Straight  Firepot 

Above  at  the  left  is  pictured  the  firepot  of  the  ordinary  pipeless  furnace. 
Note  how  the  sloping  sides  collect  ash,  which  deadens  the  fire  and  prevents 
proper  radiation.  Picture  at  the  RIGHT  shows  the  STEWART  firepot, 
built  EXTRA  heavy  and  with  STRAIGHT  sides  to  increase  grate  area, 
coal  capacity,  heat  radiation  and  assure  perfect  combustion  This  is  just  one 
of  the  many  features  that  make  the  STEWART  ONEPIPE  so  successful. 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  C0..TR0Y.N.Y. 

Since  l8K.Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves  Ranqes.f urnaces 


Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Is  a  Senator  Supreme? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  quite  right  iu  its  po¬ 
sition  that  the  great  question  relative  to 
Senator  Wadsworth  in  the  United  States 
[Senate  is  whether  he  should,  in  the  suf¬ 
frage  matter,  have  reflected  in  his  action 
the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  his  State 
lor  follow  his  own  inclinations,  as  ho  did, 
in  opposition  to  such  known  wishes.  Does 
history  sustain  him?  This  is  a  founda- 
Ition  question  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  How  has  it.  been  answered?  In¬ 
variably  in  favor  of  the  people ;  the  rep¬ 
resentative  must  bow  to  the  will  of  those 
lie  represents. 

Take  England,  where  representative 
government  has  longest  flourished,  and 
whence  most  of  the  ideas  of  representa¬ 
tive  government  have  been  taken  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  government  (the 
ministers)  are  the  creatures  of  the  House 
o.f  Commons,  and  the  very  day  they  meet 
with  an  adverse  vote  and  lose  the  “con¬ 
fidence”  of  tin*  house,  out  they  go,  and 
a  new  ministry  comes  in,  and  that  min¬ 
istry  stays  only  so  long  as  it  meets  with 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  House. 
Whati  controls  and  often  changes  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  House  of  Commons  towards 
a  ministry?  Public  opinion  reflected  by 
I  lie  members.  In  our  own  coun  try,  why 
have  short  terms  been  so  uniformly  al¬ 
lotted  representatives  in  every  form'  of 
our  government,  in  every  county  board,  iu 
every  Legislature,  even  in  Congress?  To 
maintain  control  over  such  representa¬ 
tives.  But  Senator  Wadsworth  may  say 
to  himself,  though  hardly  to  the  people, 
jthat  Congress  consists  of  Representatives 
and  Senator* — and  that  he  is  a  Senator. 
But  did  not  the  people  settle  that  by  pro¬ 
viding  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators?  dates  c.  smith. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buying  Farms  on  Contract 

In  this  section  of  the  State  the  farmers 
complain  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the 
labor  situation.  It  is  no  worse  here  than 
it  is  in  many  other  places.  This  i.s  a  city 
of  approximately  100.000,  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  automobile  industry, 
and  the  man  feels,  especially  the  young 
man.  that  he  is  wasting  his  time  staying 
on  the  farm  for  what  lie  can  get  there 
when  lie  can  make  all  the  way  from  $8 
to  $15  per  day  in  the  factories,  but  there 
arc  some  who  are  staying  on  the  farm. 
I  wish-,  that  I  could  draw  for  you  the 
oicture  that  I  saw  in  this  office  the  other 
day.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  .818.000. 
'hi  it  was  a  Federal  farm  loan  for  $3,500. 
There  were  a  young  man  and  young 
woman  in  the  office,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
1  making  of  the  deed  and  the  preparing  of 
|lhe.  abstract.  After  the  deed  had  been 
I  delivered  and  the  money  paid,  then  the 
[purchaser  of  the  farm  turned  to  me  and 
said.  “Now  I  want  a  contract  made.” 
and  so  I  drew  a  contract  between  himself 
and  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman. 
They  paid  $13,000  for  the  farm,  paying 
$1,000  down  and  tin1  balance  on  or  before 
20  years,  with  six  per  cent  interest,  with 
the  provision  that  they  could  pay  any 
amount  011  the  principal  at  any  time  at 
'the  end  of  any  six-months  period.  I  told 
1  them  that  they  were  undertaking  a  big 
job.  and  they  said  that  they  realized  it. 
I  also  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  of 
any  better  way  for  them  to  get  a  start 
than  tb«'  method  they  were  pursuing. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  r.  a. 


A  Comfortable  Seat  on  Farm  Implements 

The  season  of  the  year  i.s  drawing  near 
when  outdoor  work  in  the  fields  will  be 
on  in  earnest  on  the  farms  of  the  country. 
In  justice  and  mercy  to  the  farmer,  I 
think  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery 
should  be  placing  more  comfortable  seats 
on  farming  implements  intended  for  rid¬ 
ing  during  operation.  The  last  decade 
has  witnessed  the  changing  from  walking 
to  riding  equipment  <>n  very  many  farm 
tools,  and  the  farmer  dressed  in  store 
clothes  riding  mi  the  eat  is  quite  general 
among  us.  But  alas,  what  tortures  he 
is  often  compelled  to  endure  through  this 
seemingly  great  Convenience!  Have  you 
ever  driven  a  manure  spreader  over  frozen 
ground,  or  rode  a  disk  harrow  across  fur¬ 
rows?  Believe  me,  if  you  have  you  are 
not  much  gratified  by  your  experience. 
And  what  is  the  use  in  all  this  careful¬ 
ness  iu  auto  equipment,  such  as  riding 
on  air.  shock  absorbers,  etc.,  if  we  are  to 
have  our  insides  jolted  around  by  hard, 
unyielding  seats  on  our  farming  imple¬ 
ments?  Many .  farmers  have  riding 
machines,  too.  who  through  conscientious¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  funds  do  not  have  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  enjoy  a  soft  and  easy  spin  in 
to  compensate  them  for  the  hard  knocks 
received  on  their  farm  machines.  I 
worked  for  a  dairyman  who  had  oyer  100 
cows  who  said  his  father  before  him  was 
a  big  dairyman,  hut  who  disdained  to  use 
a  milking  stool,  considering  it  fit  only  for 
the  lazy  and  weakling.  But  the  older 
men  of  such  sturdy  and  rugged  habits 
are  passing  away — the  men  of  the  scythe 
aud  the  cradle  and  of  the  hand-bound 
sheaf.  We  of  this  generation  are  seeking 


and  demanding  all  the  necessary  amelior¬ 
ations  of  our  existence  as  workers  and 
tillers  of  the  soil.  A  brother  farmer  said 
he  thought  about  the  only  objection  the 
manufacturer  would  make  in  putting  •{ 
good  comfortable  seat  on  the  machines 
they  turn  out  would  he  the  added  ex¬ 
pense.  One  would  think,  though,  at  the 
prices  of  farm  machinery  now  manufac¬ 
turers  were  not  sensitive  on  that  point 
Another  plea  for  an  easy  riding  seat  must 

be  made  on  behalf  of  the  farmerette _ of 

the  increasing  number  of  women  who  -ire 
helping  out  on  the  farm  production 
position.  Just  this  last  Summer 
boring  farmer’s  daughter 
from  a  disk  harrow  and 
used  up.”  What  we  want 
able  seat,  as, well  as  a  seat  that  is  safe 
and  dependable.  o.  E.  HERSIIEY 

Pennsylvania. 
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,  _  long-continued  covering 

ot  deep  snow  the  damage  from  rabbits 
and  mice  has  been  considerable  to  ymin<» 
orchards  in  this  section  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  and  orehardists  are  again  con¬ 
sidering  the  possible  remedies.  I  have 
about  80  acres  of  orchards  from  one  to 
nine  years  old.  and  have  tried  such  re¬ 
pellents  as  sulphur  mixtures,  oil  and  tar 
paints,  animal  fat#  and  blood,  tobacco 
extract,  and  poison  applications  like  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  strychnine  painted  011 
the  trunks  and  crotches  of  trees.  Also 
some  poisoned  baits  and  the  protection  of 
hawks  aud  snakes  which  feed  on  mice, 
together  with  wire  netting  screens  and 
burlap  wrapping.  I  have  also  encouraged 
hunters  and  dogs  to  hunt  on  my  land, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  above  I  lnivo  had 
several  acres  of  trees  destroyed  this  Win¬ 
ter.  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
spurs  from  low-headed  trees  nipped  off 
by  jack  rabbits  this  Winter.  The  snakes 
working  under  the  mulch,  and  hawks 
above,  have  solved  the  mice  problem,  but 
all  the  repellents,  poisons  and  protectors, 
etc ,  have  been  insufficient  to  prevent  a 
few  w iso  old  jack  rabbits  from  doing 
serious  damage.  They  work  above  pro¬ 
tectors,  avoid  poisons  and  disregard  re¬ 
pellents.  We  are  swamped  with  bird 
hunters  in  the  Fall,  who  will  not  bother 
rabbits,  and  as  fox  skins  are  selling  for 
$-5  hounds  are  taught  to  follow  only  fox 
tracks,  and  hunters  will  not  even  shoot 
at  a  rabbit,  fearing,  to  scare  a  fox.  Sev¬ 
eral  persona]  friends  who  hunt  hoi  pod 
me  by  making  a  business  of  killing  the 
most  destructive  and  wary  jack  rabbits, 
after  which  I  have  seen  little  damage 
done.  How  would  it  do  only  to  renew 
bunting  licenses  for  six  months  of  Winter 
to  hunters  showing  a  take  of  five  rabbits 
and  12  months  to  those  taking  10  rabbits 


during  the  season? 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y 


C.  C.  MITCHELL. 


The  Varying  Hare  or  Snowshoe  Rabbit 

Knowing  you  like  to  have  the  right  of 
things.  I  am  going  to  correct  a  part  of 
Chief  Game  Protector  Uegge’s  statement 
in  reference  to  varying  hare  or  snowshoe 
rabbits.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Legge’s  state¬ 
ment  that  these  rabbits  were  only  found 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  they  have 
been  quite  plentiful  in  Rensselaer  County 
for  80  years  that  I  know  of,  until  some 
five  years  ago  they  were  almost  exter¬ 
minated  in  a  year,  T  think  by  some  dis¬ 
ease.  I  have  hunted  and  found  them  in 
The  mountains  of  Petersburgh,  Berlin, 
Pocstenkill.  Sand  Lake,  Stepheutown  and 
a  few  in  Nassau.  I  killed  one  at  West 
Sand  Lake  seven  miles  from  Albany.  The 
only  time  these  hares  leave  the  large 
swamps  in  these  mountains  is  during  the 
mating  season,  coming  along  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  I  then  have  known 
the  bucks  to  travel  mauy  miles  down  in 
the  lowlands  or  foothills.  In  10  years  as 
a  game  protector  T  never  saw  or  heard  of 
their  doing  any  damage  to  crops  or  fruit 
trees:  in  fact,  they  rarely  come  near  any 
buildings  or  cultivated  lands. 

They  are  also  quite  plentiful  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  not  far  from  Bennington,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  near  North  Adams..  I 
also  think  I  have  heard  of  them  near 
Green  River,  in  Columbia  County.  Last 
Winter  and  this  Winter  they  are  gaining 
ground,  and  many  have  been  seen  ou  Sam! 
Luke  and  Poesteukill  Mountains.  ' '  e 

hope  by  another  year  we  will  have  them 
hack  with  us  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I.  was  of  a 
party  of  four  that  killed  seven  in  one  day 
near  Taberton,  Sand  Lake,  about  jo 
years  ago.  1  have  seen  these  rabbits  111 
the  North  Woods  in  many  places,  ami 
only  know  of  one  territory  where  they 
were  more  plentiful  than  they  were  here 
15  years  ago,  and  that  was  near  the 
quette  Lake  railway  station,  near 
derbilt’s  and  other  preserves.  It  is 
estiug  to  know  how  nature  has  provide 
for  them.  During  the  season  of  hi'1', 
ground  you  will  find  them  with  a  redd  s 

brown  coat,  so  that  they  just  fade  a"'1, 
in  the  color  of  the  wood.  As  soon  as  snow 
comes  they  begin  to  lose  the  red  ami  tm 
snow  white,  so  white  that  I  have  stooa 
swamps  and  had  them  pass  up 
without  my  seeing  them  on  tm 
»uuw.  iVe  are  thinking  of  trying  to  get 
a  close  season  for  them  here  in  Renss  . 
County,  N.  Y.  abtuub  c.  febguson. 
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Bought  a 

AS  .soon  as  it  is  delivered  make  your  first 
ii  stop  at  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station 
for  a  battery  test  and  a  Freshening 
Charge,  if  needed,  at  no  cost  to  you. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  man  will  not 
try  to  sell  you  a  new  storage  battery.  He?ll 
simply  tune  up  the  one  you  have  so  that  it 
will  give  you  the  best  service  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Storage  batteries  often  lose  some  of  their 
power  in  transit  or  while  standing  in  the  show¬ 
room.  Then,  too,  it  often  happens  that  a  new 
car  starts  out  with  its  generator  sufficiently 
out  of  adjustment  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  battery  if  allowed  to  run  for  any  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time. 


New  Car? 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Service  man  will  check  this 
up  for  you,  give  you  the  correct  charging  rate 
for  your  generator  and  start  you  off  right. 

Both  the  Freshening  Charge  and  Correct 
Generator  Charging  Rate  are  exclusive  Prest- 
O-Lite  Service  features.  They  are  examples 
of  the  completeness  of  the  storage  battery 
service  you  may  expect  wherever  you  see 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  sign.  Make 
use  of  this  service — fully  and  freely.  And 
when  you  need  a  new  storage  battery,  re¬ 
member  that  Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Batteries 
themselves  are  designed  and  built  to  give 
their  users  complete  satisfaction  for  a  long, 
long  time. 


THE  PREST-O-EITE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  30  East  12nd  Street,  New  \ork 

Eighth  ami  Uranium  Streets,  Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 
hi  Canada ,  prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited ,  Toronto 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  on  Peach  Varieties  in  Southern 
New  Jersey 

While  this  is  primarily  a  truck  farm, 
still  we  find  it  pays  to  have  some  perma¬ 
nent  crops.  This  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  plant  the  entire  acreage  of  the  farm 
anew  each  season,  and  it  gives  more 
steady  employment  for  our  workers.  One 
permanent  crop  is  peaches.  There  are 
about  1,600  trees  of  bearing  age,  and  Ave 
are  very  glad  to  have  them  along  with 
our  truck  crops.  When  planting  we  were 
bothered  considerably  as  to  what  would 
be  the  best  varieties  to  plant.  The  nur¬ 
serymen’s  catalogues  gave  good  points 
only.  True,  one  could  read  between  the 
lines  and  get  some  of  the  faults,  but  the 
descriptions  were  more  or  less  one-sided. 
To  find  out  for  ourselves  just  what  va¬ 
rieties  would  be  best,  Ave  set  a  test  or¬ 
chard  containing  IS  varieties  near  the 
house,  in  addition  to  the  larger  field  plant¬ 
ings  of  fewer  varieties. 

We  find  some  varieties  disappointing 
and  others  far  better  than  we  expected. 
Incidentally  I  might  say  Ave  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  a 
home  orchard  Avith  a  succession  of  va¬ 
rieties.  We  have  peaches  continually 
from  July  1  until  frost.  Any  housewife 
can  appreciate  how  nice  and  convenient 
it  is  to  have  ripe  peaches  at  any  time 
throughout  the  peach  season.  I  expect 
this  test  orchard  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  end  of  time  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  has  her  say ;  but  as  AA-e  ail 
get  the  benefit,  a  ballot  would  show  a 
unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  it. 

To  get  back  to  varieties,  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  concerning  each,  together  Avith 
dates  of  ripening  for  season  of  1919.  will 
be  helpful. 

MayfloAver.  June  26  to  July  8,  is  the 
first  to  ripen,  and'  although  a  cling  is 
very  fine  for  home  use.  Flavor  is  splen¬ 
did  and  flesh  Avhite.  It  seems  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  broAvn  rot.  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  AA’ise  to  plant  it  heavily  com¬ 
mercially. 

Red  Bird  or  Early  Wheeler,  July  10 
to  17,  is  a  very  large  red  peach  ;  a  perfect 
beauty  to  look  upon,  crops  well,  ships 
exceedingly  well,  and  sells  well,  but  no 
one  at  our  house  likes  to  eat  it.  even  a 
little  bit.  It  is  a  double-barrel  cling,  and 
has  the  texture  of  rubber.  We  have  25 
trees  of  this  sort,  and  the  peach  sold  last 
year  at  $4  a  bushel.  I  Avould  like  to 
knoAV  how  they  use  them. 

Japan  Dream,  July  13  to  17.  This  is 
a  dwarf  grower  and  peaches  are  small  in 
size,  but  it  is  a  perfect  freestone  of  good 
flavor  and  appearance,  and  should  be  in 
every  home  garden.  For  local  market  it 
might  do  well  commercially.  At  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  a  good  freestone  peach  is 
in  demand  even  though  it  is  small. 

Early  Rose,  July  16  to  23.  This  is  a 
tight  cling,  quite  shoAvy,  and  will  ship 
well,  but  our  folks  Avould  prefer  the 
Greensboro,  which  ripens  the  same  time, 
for  both  home  use  and  market. 

Greensboro,  July  17  to  23.  This  well- 
knoAAm  variety,  while  a  cling,  is  a  splen¬ 
did  and  regular  cropper  and  a  money¬ 
maker.  In  a  wet  year,  inclined  to  be 
too  watery,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  a  profit- 
afble  peach  commercially.  The  tree  is 
quite  spraAvling  in  growth,  and  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  block  by  itself,  otherAvise 
there  is  apt  to  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  cultivating. 

Waddell,  July  30  to  August  11.  Comes 
in  Carman  season  and  not  so  valuable 
commercially  as  Carman,  but  it  is  Avorthy 
a  place  in  home  orchards. 

Carman.  July  31  to  August  11.  This 
is  semi-cling  .and  a  great  commercial  va¬ 
riety.  Widely  planted  and  a  money¬ 
maker,  because  it  comes  Avhen  the  rush  of 
Southern  peaches  is  over.  It  is  apt  to 
overbear  one  year  and  set  too  light  the 
next.  Needs  thinning  to  avoid  this.  If 
it  Avere  only  a  perfect,  freestone  it  would 
be  far  more  popular.  Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Carman  Avill  have  to  drop  its 
lead  as  a  commercial  peach  for  other  va¬ 
rieties  that  ripen  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
yet  are  freestones. 

Connett’s  Southern  Early.  August  4 
to  13.  Much  nearer  freestone  than  Car¬ 
man  :  has  something  of  the  appearance 
of  Belle;  good  flavor.  and  sells  better 
than  Carman  ;  does  not  hang  on  the  tree 
as  long  as  Carman  and  drops  easier. 

Miss  Lola,  August  5  to  13.  Freestone, 
large  red-cheeked  peach,  nearly  round  in 
shape;  fine  for  home  use  or  market,  and 
we  should  plant  rather  heavily  if  plant¬ 
ing  again. 

St.  John.  August  8  to  14.  Is  a  fine- 
flavored  yellow  freestone  that  sells  well 
locally,  but  would  not  ship.  With  us 
also  seems  to  rot  easily.  They  are  quite 
popular  in  the  home  orchard. 

Mountain  Rose,  August  8  to  14.  Is  a 
fine-flavored,  old-fashioned  variety  that  is 
all  right  for  home  use,  but  would  never 
plant  them  commercially  as  Ililey  Belle 
of  same  season  is  far  superior. 

Hiley  Belle,  August  12  to  18,  is  the 
variety  we  shall  plant  in  the  future  in¬ 
stead  of  either  Mountain  Rose  or  Cham¬ 
pion.  It  is  a  hardy,  productive,  attrac¬ 
tive  freestone,  sells  at  good  prices  and 
does  not  rot  easily.  So  far  we  have  seen 
no  fault  in  it. 

Champion,  August  12  to  22,  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  white  freestone,  but  is  entirely 
too  susceptible  to  brown  rot. 

Niagara,  August  16  to  23,  is  a  large 
yellow  peach  that  looks  Avell,  tastes  well 
and  sells  well.  With  us  it  is  a  shy 
bearer.  Have  not  had  a  good  set  of  fruit 
in  three  years. 


Belle  of  Georgia,  August  20  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  is  one  of  the  finest  Avhite  freestone 
peaches  ever  produced.  Too  Avell  known 
for  comment,  except  to  say  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  line  Avith  that  of  others, 
and  avc  would  plant  it  heavily. 

Elberta,  August  23  to  September  1. 
The  old  standby  freestone  yelloAv  peach 
that  is  not  losing  its  place  as  the  years 
go  by.  If  planting  again,  it  would  have 
a  large  place  in  our  orchard,  but  not  al¬ 
together  alone.  The  Hale  Avould  be  be¬ 
side  it. 

•T.  II.  Hale,  August  26  to  September  3. 
We  find  this  widely-advertised  peach  to  be 
less  thrifty  in  growth  of  tree  than  El¬ 
berta  and  more  subject  to  scab  and  other 
diseases,  but  when  given  a  little  more 
fertilization  than  is  ordinarily  given  to 
Elberta,  and  more  thorough  spraying  than 
for  other  sorts,  the  Hale  is  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it.  With  special  care 
and  treatment  it  reaches  the  acme  qf  per¬ 
fection.  With  ordinary  care  it  is  disap¬ 
pointing. 

Late  Elberta,  August  30  to  September 
4.  Is  just  like  first-class  Elberta.  except 
a  few  days  later.  These  feAv  days  often 
mean  a  considerably  higher  price. 

Brackett,  September  2  to  12.  This  is 
a  fine-flavored  yellow  freestone  that  ripens 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  good  yellow 
peaches.  It  has  given  us  good  yields, 
and  I  feel  sure  will  be  profitable  com¬ 
mercially. 

Fox  Seedling.  September  4  to  15.  A 
line  Avhite  peach  for  home  use  or  local 
market,  but  is  a  little  tender  in  bud. 

Iron  Mountain,  September  15  to  30. 
Has  found  great  favor  with  our  xvomen 
folks.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  supply 
the  local  demand  for  this  finest-flavored 
of  all  Avhite  peaches.  It  is  a  tremendous 
and  regular  cropper,  and  fine  in  every 
way,  except,  that  it  is  dull  in  appearance. 
People  Avho  buy  on  looks  only  will  pay 
$4  a  bushel  for  Red  Bird  and  pass  Iron 
Mountain  with  a  sneer;  but  those  who 
knoAV  will  buy  Iron  Mountain  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  others. 

Wonderful,  September  IS  to  26.  A 
large,  yelloAV  peach.  It  reallv  did  pro- 


Smith  had 
no  time  for 
our  outfit 


But  Shetrone  saved  time 
with  Western  Electric 
Power — and  he  saved 
money ,  too. 

Farmer  smith  s  letter, 

printed  below,  shows  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  farmers  toward 
power  on  the  farm.  Farmer 
Shetrone’s  figures,  printed  above, 
are  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
Western  Electric  Power  and  Light 
is  a  real  economy. 


Western  Electric  Co. 

Dear  Sirs : 

“To  my  mind  there’s  been  too 
much  talk  about  what  electric 
powerand  light  will  doonafarm, 
and  too  little  proof.  Asfaras  I  can 
see,  electricity  on  my  farm  will 
amount  toa  luxury  I  can’tafford. 

“You  haven’t  proved  to  me 
that  if  I  install  your  outfit  I  can 
operate  enough  machinery  with 
it  to  make  it  a  paying  invest¬ 


duce  a  wonderful  crop  for  us  last  year 
that  sold  AArell.  The  previous  year  it  gave 
a  very  small  crop.  Have  fruited  it  only 
tAvo  years. 

Krummel  October,  September  20  to  Oc¬ 
tober  13.  This  fine  yelloAv  fruit  is  fine 
for  either  home  use  or  market.  It  Avound 
up  the  peach  season  for  us,  and  Ave  were 
truly  sorry  to  see  them  go. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  trucker,  jr. 


Storage  for  Apples  and  Vegetables 

I  have  been  a  market  gardener  for 
many  years,  and  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  best  proposition  for  stor¬ 
ing  roots  and  vegetables  for  the  Winter 
is  a  root  cellar.  I  hav;  a  good  location 
ou  my  farm,  as  I  think,  for  a  root  cellar. 
It  is  a  piece  of  land  with  an  abrupt 
slope,  Avhieh  faces  the  south  and  east, 
and  sheltered  from  the  north  and  xvest 
winds. 

My  plan  is  to  build  a  Cement  house  on 
the  south  and  east  sides  of  this  slope, 
30x60x15  ft..  Avith  a  peaked  roof  with 
three  air-shafts,  20  ft.  apart  in  the  peak 
of  the  roof.  If  this  plan  is  approved  by 
you,  I  haA-e  been  thinking  as  it  is  an  easy 
proposition  for  me  to  get  barrels,  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  barrels  in  the  Fall  with  carrots 
and  cabbage  and  storing  them  in  the 
house,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  three  or 
four  high.  with  air  space  between  each 
barrel.  Would  this  be  as  good  for  the 
keeping  qualities  as  it  Avould  to  store 
them  in  bins?  J.  r.  Y. 

Noav  Jersey. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  an  apple  cel¬ 
lar  this  Summer  for  common  storage,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  Avho 
has  had  experience  with  one.  I  would 
AA’ant  it  to  hold  3,000  to  4.000  bushels. 
There  is  a  cut  in  the  road  about  6  ft. 
high,  and  I  would  want  it  to  face  it. 
Ground  is  level  back  of  it.  I  want  to 
build  it  all  xvith  cement,  and  have  about 
2  ft.  above  ground  level,  and  cover  xvith 
railroads  rails,  and  cement  over  them  for 
roof.  The  idea  of  having  it  2  ft.  above 
ground  is  for  AvindoAvs  for  ventilation. 
Ought  there  to  be  ventilation  in  roof? 
The  size  I  figured  on  was  24x50  ft..  6*4 
ft.  high.  J.  G.  C. 

West  Virginia. 


How  we  answered  him 

It  wasn’t  bard  to  convince  our  friend 
that  a  Western  Electric  Powerand  Light 
Outfit  is  an  economy,  a  real  money-maker 
on  the  farm.  We  had  the  proof — not  the 
usual  run  of  manufacturer’s  claims,  but 
an  actual  table  of  savings  made  by  a  real 
farmer — W.  E.  Shetrone  of  Le  Raysville, 
Pa. — as  a  result  of  installing  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  on  his  farm. 

To  back  up  this  evidence  we  told  Mr* 
Smith  where  he  could  see  our  motion 
picture,  “The  Go-Getter”— a  story  of  old, 
wasteful  methods  and  the  u p  to  date ,  econ¬ 


April  10,  19G0 

J.  G.  C.  outlines  a  cellar  that  should 
make  an  ideal  storage  place  for  apples, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plan  of  having 
the  roof  two  feet  above  the  ground.  To 
build  frost-proof  cellar  the  roof  would 
either  have  to  be  under  the  ground  or 
about  txxro  feet  of  soil  would  have  to  be 
placed  over  the  concrete  top.  Windotvs 
will  not  be  necessary  for  ventilation,  as 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ventilate  with  sev- 
eral  terra-cotta  tile.  Even  one  of  12  to 
15  in.  in  diameter  placed  at  the  end  op¬ 
posite  the  door  would  be  sufficient. 

One  of  the  largest  fruit  groxvers  in  this 
section  has  three  large  storage  cellars  that 
keep  apples  in  a  very  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  They  are  constructed  very  thorough, 
though  cheaply,  and  have  been  in  use  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  sides  are  stone 
walls,  and  lengthwise  in  the  center  is  a 
heavy  girder  raised  a  fexv  feet  above  the 
sides.  Round  rails  or  timbers  cut  from 
the  Avoods  are  laid  from  the  walls  to  this 
girder,  and  18  in.  to  2  ft.  of  soil  is  placed 
over  the  whole  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
Over  the  whole  is  a  corrugated  roof  which 
keeps  the  soil  and  timbers  under  it  en¬ 
tirely  dry  at  all  times.  The  smaller  cel¬ 
lars  have  a  door  at  one  end  and  a  venti¬ 
lating  flue  about  a  foot  square  at  the 
other.  The  larger  cellar  lias  door  at 
either  end  and  no  other  provision  for 
ventilation. 

Do  not  try  to  make  the  roof  too  xvide 
without  concrete  piers  in  the  center,  as 
the  roof  Avill  be  heavy,  and  the  added  soil 
will  make  a  very  heavy  weight.  Our 
experience  Las  been  that  a  concrete  roof 
about  8  in.  thick  xvith  2  ft.  of  soil  on  top 
will  make  a  perfectly  dry  construction,  as 
we  have  never  seen  any  dampness  coming 
through.  We  have  our  cellar  about  12  ft. 
xvide.  and  the  roof  is  about  18  in.  higher 
at  the  center  than  at  the  sides,  with  the 
soil  sloped  in  the  same  manner,  which 
turns  most  of  the  water  off  that  falls  on 
it.  If  the  roof  were  flat,  it.  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  mix  10  per  cent  of  hydrated 
lime  with  the  cement,  which  will  assist 
materially  in  xvaterproofiing  the  finished 
roof. 

The  plan  of  piling  up  the  vegetables  in 
barrels  or  boxes  is  folloxved  by  a  good 
many  gardeners,  but  you  will  have  to  use 
your  oxvn  judgment  and  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence  about  needed  ventilation  and  pack¬ 
ing.  E.  J.  w. 


neighborhood — and  go  see  it.  This  inter¬ 
esting  movie  tells  you 

How  power  can  put  money 
into  your  pocket 

The  Western  Electric  Powerand  Light 
Outfit  is  built  with  an  extra  capacity  en¬ 
gine  to  operate  any  machinery  you  have 
been  turning  by  hand.  The  table  above 
shows  how  in  pumping  and  churning 
and  milking  alone.  Western  Electric 
Power  actually  made  a  hundred  dollars 
in  one  month. 

It’s  the  extra  power  Western  Electric 
engine  and  long-life  battery 


ment.  So  I  don’t  see  why  I  should 
put  in  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  till  you  do  prove  that 


omical  system  of  farming  with  Western 
Electric  Power.  Ask 
your  Western  Electric 
dealer  when  “The  Go- 
Getter”  will  play  in  your 


Western 
Electric 

Power  £r  Light 


This  is  the  out¬ 
fit  that  saved 
t 105. 00  in  one 
month. 


that  do  it. 


Our  booklet  RN-3  is  tho 
one  that  gives  you  factsand 
figures  as  to  how  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light 
can  help  you  in  your  farm 
work.  So  just  send  a  post 
card  to  the  Western  Elec* 
tricCompany  at  Boston  or 
New  York — and  ask  for 
Booklet  RN-3. 


SOME  GOOD  TERRITORY  STILL  AVAILABLB 
FOR,  LIVE-WIRE  REPRESENTATIVES. 


—  ■  ettu  - _  - _  , 

Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 


CWssaw* 

Milking  Machine 

(%triCr  Li*hts 

IS 

fits  from  Buttermilk 

Operating  Costs:— 

Kerosene  * 

Gasoline  . 

depreciation  and  Intend  * 


Time 

15*4  hours 
37  hours 

31  hours 
5  hours 


Money 

#15.50 

37.00 

15.50 

1.50 

63.28 

8.30 


Total  Savings  *141.08 


,  »  : 

I  #  - 


52  hours 
52  hours 

fe*  *•>  t«*i  con, 

y  °f  January,  1920. 

F-H.  PIERCE,  J.p.  - - - 

m2 


#36.08 

#105.00 
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Ditch  This 


w 


The 
easiest, quick¬ 
est  way  a  ditch 
was  ever  cut. 
With  one  mart 
and  team  you  cut 
a  mile  of  the 
desired  Y-shaped 
ditch  a  day  to 
depth  of  4  feet. 
Many  farmers  are 
thus  turning  their 
waste  wet  lands 
from  the  gl  owing 
of  worthless 
crops  of  frogs 
and  swamp  grass 
into  yielding  of 
the  finest  and 
most  profitable  of 
farm  products 
■  with  this 


Ditcher  — Terracer 

leasts  life  time.  All  steel:  ad¬ 
justable;  reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.  Also  ter¬ 
races,  fills  up  gullies,  cleans 
out  old  ditches  and 
cuts  irrigating  lat¬ 
erals.  Sent  on  10 
days’  trial,  money 
back  guarantee.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices. 
Simpler  Farm  Ditoher  Co.  he 
Box85.  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Cook  Stock  Food 

Big  Returns  for 

yOUR  LIVESTOCK  produces  belter 
when  led  cooked  food.  It  makes  them 
thrive.  Give  the  cows  warm  water  and  note 
the  improvement  in  the  milk.  Hogs  eat  more 
when  given  warm  food ;  it  digests  easier,  re- 
iulting  in  more  rapid  growth,  larger  frames 

""  covered  with  solid  meat.  Poultry  prospers 
Letter  when  fed  warm  food.  Increase  your 
profits  all  ’round  with 

FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 
Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butchers,  sugarmakers,  poul- 
trymen.  stockmen,  dairymen  and 
fruit  growers.  Portable,  use  in¬ 
doors  or  out,  as  boiler  or  stove. 
Burns  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs — 
anything.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  201,  CORTLAND.  N.Y. 


You 


Have  ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


Olioose  Tlais 

2-Horso  Spreader 

It’s  the  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  sensible, 
practical  Kemp-Climax  Spreader  that  pays 
big  profit*  to  users  Easy  to  load  (low  down) 
—easy  to  unload— simple  and  durable — sells 
on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  self- 
sbarpeniug  teeth  shreds  Into  wide  strips, 
spreads  evenly — quieklv — all  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure.  ashes,  lime,  or  other  fertilizer. 

Write  fur  catalog  amt  prices.  Ask  for  “Savin*  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Manuro",  by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader. 

Dealers  ■  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  AMZTS'i. 


JTEMP-CLIMAV 

- - Spreader - 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Eaiton,  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  f  r  o  m 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


r  Possible  Injury  to  Trees  and  Land. 

On  page  480  you  say,  in  speaking  of 
the  positiou  taken  by  scientists  towards 
plant  and  tree  life : 

“It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that  in 
the  future  we  are  to  learn  many  new 
tilings  about  plant  diseases  and  bacterial 
life.  Thus  far.  I  think,  most  scientific 
men  rather  scoff  at  the  idea  that  we  may 
feed  certain’  substances  to  the  plant  or 
tree  and  so  affect  the  sap  that  it  may 
influence  a  disease  like  blight  or  rust 
or  rot !” 

I  firmly  believe  you  voice  the  .senti¬ 
ments  of  a  great  army  of  workers  not 
satisfied  with  positive  assertions  contra¬ 
dicted  in  practice.  Regarding  the  ability 
to  feed  substances  into  a  tree,  plant  or 
soil,  practice  and  theory  do  not  agree. 
Long  and  thorough  tests  in  Colorado 
proved  that  arsenic  used  in  spraying 
found  its  way  into  root,  branches  and 
stem  of  trees,  causing  death,  the  presence 
of  arsenic  being  determined  by  careful 
tests.  In  one  case,  where  a  sprayer  was 
dumped  into  a  drain,  it  was  found  that 
roots  of  the  tree  penetrating  said  drain 
contained  enough  arsenic  to  kill  roots 
and  branches,  growers  of  cranberries 
have  told  me  experience  taught  them  that 
the  life  of  the  soil  was  materially  re- 
'  duced,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  continued 
use  of  arsenical  sprays. 

Potato  growers  of  long  experience  re¬ 
port  their  inability  to  reach  normal  pro¬ 
duction  on  fields  where  this  crop  has  held 
its  place  in  rotation  and  arsenical  sprays 
relied  on.  Being  tin  indestructible  min¬ 
eral  poison,  its  accumulation  in  the  soil 
must  sometimes  injure  the  productive 
power  of  tin*  soil.  Experience  has  taught 
moi  that  sulphur  not  only  protects  seed, 
hut  plays  a  more  or  less  important  part 
in  feeding,  and  especially  protecting 
growth,  the  ratio  varying  according  to 
the  character,  condition  and  quality  of 
the  soil.  There’s-  so  much  we  don’t  know 
it  behooves)  every  man  to  be  a  humble 
student  and  experimenter,  certainly  to 
seek  patiently  for  protective  age-uts  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  possibility  of  injury  to 
soil,  plant,  tree,  bees,  birds  or  consumers. 

Maine.  george  m.  twitchktx. 


Potatoes  Grown  Under  Straw 

I  have  a  number  of  tons  of  wet  straw. 
Is  it  practical  to  cover  potatoes  with 
straw?  What  is  the  method  of  planting? 

Uuiondale,  Pa.  M.  o.  R. 

Yes.  this  is  practical  and  often  profit¬ 
able.  We  have  often  grown  good  crops 
by  this  method.  We  prepare  tin*  ground 
thoroughly  and  work  manure  or  fertilizer 
into  the  soil.  The  potatoes  are  planted 
IS  in.  or  2  ft.  apart  each  way.  about  8  in. 
under  ground.  Before  they  come  up  the 
entire  patch  or  field  is  covered  about  8  in. 
deep  with  straw.  That  is  all.  The  po¬ 
tato  plants  grow  up  through  the  straw. 
Very  few  weeds  work  through  and  these 
may  be  pulled  out.  Down  urnler  the 
straw  the  soil  is  ever  moist  and  cool,  and 
the  tubers  grow  large  and  smooth.  In  a 
very  wet  season  the  plan  does  not  work 
so  well.  The  potatoes  are  more  likely 
rot.  In  a  normal  season  the  plan  wo 
well.  Some  growers  simply  put  the  s  \ 
pieces  right  on  top  of  the  soil  and  tlm 
the  straw  over  them. 


Fruit  Growers  Unite  in  Massachusetts 

The-  Naslioba  Fruit  Association  has 
been  formed  in  the  apple  belt  of  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Worcester  counties.  Mass.  An 
apple  school  of  two  days  in  January  was 
held  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  with  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College  co-oper¬ 
ating.  The  project  of  an  association  was 
presented,  a  committee  chosen,  which  re¬ 
ported  February  4.  and  on  February  18 
the  association  organized  with  12*2  char¬ 
ter  members,  and  applications  received 
since  make  over  200.  A  third  meeting 
was  held  March  8.  The  association  was 
formed  to  put  this  section,  where  the 
finest  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  apples  are 
raised,  on  the  map.  The  meetings  tire 
ln-ld  in  West  Acton.  A  good  programme 
has  been  presented  at  each  meeting,  and 
a  large  attendance  testifies  as  to  tlu-  in¬ 
terest.  These  meetings  are  in  line  with 
the  field  meetings  held  last  Summer, 
when  on  one  trip  through  Littleton,  Ac¬ 
ton.  Storr-  Hudson  and  Marlboro,  nearly 
200  auto.*  were  in  line,  and  nearly  1,000 
people  visited  the  finest  orchard  in  the 
T'nited  States,  the  Marshall  orchards  of 
Fitchburg,  on  the  second  trip.  One  ten¬ 
ure  held  Here  was  the  vote  ou  varieties 
for  this  section,  resulting  in  McIntosh. 
Baldwin.  Gravenstein.  Wealthy.  Astra- 
ehan  and  Duchess  leading,  and  Williams 
and  Yellow  Transparent  close.  A  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  In...  purchased  fertilizer 
and  spray  supplies  to  the  value  of  about 
I  $5,000.  making  a  saving  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  to  the  members.  e.  it.  T. 

West  Acton.  Mass. 


77te  Quartet 

from  *.v- 


Victor  Records 

As  famous  for  their  fidelity 
as  for  the  artists  they  present 

Absolute  faithfulness  of  reproduction 
is  the  one  essential  the  greatest  artists  de¬ 
mand  in  the  making  of  talking-machine 
records. 

Because  of  their  dominant  position  in 
the  world  of  music,  because  of  the  pride 
they  take  in  their  art,  it  is  a  prime  requi¬ 
site  that  their  interpretations  shall  be 
reproduced  in  all  their  original  beauty. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  world’s 
greatest  singers  and  instrumentalists  have 
entrusted  their  art  to  the  Victor  and 
Victor  Records  as  the  one  medium 
through  which  they  themselves  wish  to 
be  heard. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  Any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs  and 
name  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


r.v.v? 


Mulcher  &  Seeder 

Riding  and  Walking  Styles 


A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  culti¬ 
vator  and  seeder.  Flat  teeth  specially 
adapted  to  form  dust  mulch — blanket  of 
loose  soil — preventing  soil  crusting  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds. 
Lever  and  spring  controls  depth  of  teeth, 
""old  with  or  without  seeding  boxes  for 


grass  seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover 
the  seed  to  desired  depth. 

Walking  3  ft.  type  specially  made  for 
work  between  rows  to  sow  cover  crops. 
Improves  texture,  increases  humus,  saves 
fertilizer.  Sows  clover,  alfalfa,  rye,  barley, 
turnip,  buckwheat,  etc. 


FOUR  SIZES 
3,  8,  10  &  12  ft. 

In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA 
MOWER  CO. 

Box  842,  Utica,  N.Y. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Threshes  cowpeas  nud  soybeans 
jI/LVIjU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey,  "it  will  meet  every 
demand.”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  l'ree. 

Koger  Pea  &BeanThreshcrCo..Morristotvn, Tenn. 


! 


A  D  1\>1  C  FOR  Grain.  Dairy,  White  Potato 
f\  K  |V1  ^  c  a  |  r  &  Poultry  Farms  from  5  to 
150  acres,  in  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  SI.  SVIIEaTI.KY,  Elmer, N.  J. 


rinij  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrvmen.  Stockmen. 
►  M  K  Tjl  etc.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  bine  lot  of  samples 
■  Mil  III  suitable  fo  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 
anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


we  sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDKVILLK 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Olean, 
N.Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association.  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  gives  you  thoroughly 
reliable  information  and  service.  Offices  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Write  the  Central  Office.  Oneida. 
N.  Y..  for  a  brief  list  and  state  requirements. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

I  am  offering  400  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
Kurins  at  prices  from  $275  to  $25,000.  If  interested 
send  for  my  Farm  Bulletin.  Latest  edition  just  out. 
Seud  for  one.  WILLIAM  ».  WILCOX.  Firm  Specialist.  Westrrljr,  It.  I. 


(Bale  MoreS^^ 
Tons  Per  Day  ■ 
the  Sandwichl 
Way 


SANDWICH 

HAY  PRESS  CDCC 

BOOK,  ritct 


^[sandwich 


may  PRESS 

book 


Great  Windrow 
Baler 


Tremendons  Profits  in  Baling  This  Year 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Read  how  big  crops,  high  prices  ami 
big  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  why  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  S  tons  ner  day  without  extra 
'labor.  Pales  20  to  -10  tons  nday.  Yon  clear  SID  to  $25  a  day  easy.  Th-* 
Sandwich  is  solid  steel  and  break  proof.  Supplies  own  motor  power—ifsa 
or  kerosene  fuel.  Wonderful  improvements  bring:  amssinir  efficiency. 
Hopper  eooled*  masrneto.  friction  clutch  on  press.  Handles  hay,  alfalfa, 
straw.  FREE  BOOK  kivcs  iruaranteo  and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 
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Free  to  Sprayers 

A  service  that  enables  you  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  We  are  advising  and  directing  and 
cooperating  with  fruit  growers  everywhere.  Put 
your  spraying  problems  up  to  us.  Let  our  spray¬ 
ing  experts  be  your  guide.  We  answer  inquiries 
personally.  Simply  write  us  plainly  about  your 
spraying  problems.  Also  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  and  you  will  receive  free  the  worth¬ 
while  spraying  pointers  and  information  we  are 
sending  out. 


SPRAY  WITH  ORCHARD  BRAND 

B.T.S.  or 
Atomic  Sulphur 

These  are  dependable,  economical  spray  materials — time  tested. 
They  have  proved  their  value.  Either  of  them  used  in  combina 
tion  with  Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  will  produce  smooth, 
satin-finish  fruit.  They  are  highly  efficient  remedies  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Scab ,  Leaf  Spot  and  other  fungous  troubles. 

Our  complete  line  of  spray  materials  bears  the  name  of 
ORCHARD  BRAND.  This  is  for  your  protection.  Orchard 
Brand  Spray  Materials  are  the  result  of  large  orchard  practice 
and  over  20  years  manufacturing  experience  by  one  of  the  largest 
chemical  companies  in  the  United  States. 

Address  all  inquiries,  and  all  requests  for  detailed  spray  schedules, 

bulletins,  etc. .  to 

General  Cltemtc 

InseMiiide  Dept,  2$  Broad  St,  New  York 


Ml<.rn  EIGHT  BOWED  F  L  I  N  T.  Buy  direct  from 
WOin  grower.  High  test.  Croat  yielder.  Write 
at  once. .  C.  S.  TANNER,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1 8  iheued  Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Seed  Corn 

Recommended  l>y  State  for  silo.  #4  per  bu.  Address 

LOUIS  H  W.  BABE.  Montrose,  Westchester  Co..  New  York 

For  Sale— Wells  Red  KIDNEY  BEANS 

This  variety  is  rust  resistant,  a  heavy  yielder  and  com¬ 
mands  high  prices.  A  limited  quantity  for  seed  at  *10 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  A  smaller  amount  of  Soldier  Bea us 
— the  tiuest  baking  variety  in  Vermont- at  $*. 

The  DiinocL  Orchard  .  East  Corinth,  Vermont 

Ctrowkorru  Plonlo  her  HN).  Larger  lots  on  applira- 

OlltfWUcrtJf  ridlilS  tion.  GEO.  H.  6ASSETT,  Putne,.  Vermont 

Strawberry  Plants 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Delaware 
new-laml  grown,  fresh  dug  direct  from  Nursery  to  you. 
Guaranteed  llrst-class  and  true  to  name.  Our  big  FREE 
CATALOG  gives  descriptions,  illustrations  and  prices  of 
varieties,  also  complete,  culture  directions,  Write  today. 

Buntings’  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selby ville,  Del. 


Save  Money  This  Spring 

By  ordering  from  our  Spring  1920  catalog 
with  its  Direct -To-You-l’rices.  You  will  never 
regret  planting  Kelly  Bros,  trees.  Tho  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens 
and  our  Guarantee  is  your  protection  against 
loss.  We  offer  you  a  big  saving  and  reliable 
stock.  Send  for  1920  free  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

ISO  MAIN  STREET  DANSVILLE.  N.  V. 
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iTXTILL  saw  your  winter’s  wood  in  a 

»  «  few  hours  and  then  you  can  make 

m  money  sawing  for  others.  Many  users  Bay  they 
f  make  upwards  of  $11.00  •  day  cutting  wood  for 
neighbors.  Expensive  cumbersome  rigs  used  in  the 
paatare  made  unnecessary  by  theOttawaSaw  Rig.  Doea 

all  practical  work  any  other  saw  rig  can. 

For  a  email  part  of  the  coet  of  one  of  these 

high-priced  and  obsolete  rigs  you  can  now  own  the 


LOW 
INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER. 


OTTAWA  SAW  PIC 


Strictly  a  one  man  outfit.  Eaa: 
jwerfi 


_ _ _  _  ._,Hgbttomove,simpIetohandU. 

Powerful  4 -cycle  motor  that  dri vee'any  belt  machinery  when  not  ■swine. 

It  will  pay  for  itself  lncuab  In  two  week«,ju»teotting  wood  far  neighbor*. 

30  Osya*  Trial;  to  Yoar  Ouarantao.  Let  tha  Ottawa  work  a 

Btonth  for  yoo  to  prove  onr  claims.  Writ*  few  PEEK  ROOK  TODAY. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  erUwAKANtM. 


Dust  or  Spray?  Let’s  Settle  It 

I  have  never  dusted  an  orchard,  so 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  oper¬ 
ations.  However,  I  do  not  find  any  ap¬ 
preciable  disagreement  on  the  question 
of  codling-moth  control.  Published  data 
indicate  that  both  dusting  and  spraying 
seem  equally  successful  in  preventing  se¬ 
rious  end-worm  injury,  but  both  dusting 
and  spraying  as  carried  on  in  the  past 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  prevent¬ 
ing  of  side  and  surface  injury  from  cod¬ 
ling-moth  larvae. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  tho 
question  of  scab  control  on  apples.  In 
the  Hudson  Valley,  where  seal)  is  not 
ordinarily  seriously  injurious,  dusting 
seems  to  be  effective  enough  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  However,  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  aphis,  redbug  and  curculio  are 
usually  fully  as  serious,  or  more  so,  than 
apple  scab,  and  the  control  of  these  by 
dusting  is  as  yet  a  very  debatable  ques¬ 
tion.  whereas  there  is  much  better  evi¬ 
dence  that  one  or  two  of  these  can  be 
effectively  controlled  by  proper  spraying 
with  proper  materials. 

Mr.  Cornwall’s  suggestion  that  both 
dusting  and  spraying  experiments  be  car¬ 
ried  out  iu  his  orchard,  co-operatively, 
by  Geneva  and  Cornell,  is  a  good  one, 
but  at  the  same  time  similar  experiments 
should  be  carried  out  in  different  parts  of 
the. State  under  different  conditions  as  to 
relative  importance  of  the  various  insect 
pests  and.  plant  diseases  to  be  controlled. 
There  are  also  new  spray  and  dust  ma¬ 
terials  being  brought  out  and  advocated 
by  various  manufacturers,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  proved 
by  disinterested  parties  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  growers.  The  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  should  be  given  ample  funds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  adequate  comparative 
tests  of  these  materials  and  the  results 
obtained  given  to  the  public.  Tu  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  the  question  of  time,  next 
to  effectiveness,  is  the  important  factor, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  dusting  can 
be  carried  on  more  rapidly  than  can 
spraying  ©Derations. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
at  both  its  Rochester  and  Poughkeepsie 
meetings  passed  rcseolutious  asking  that 
an  adequate  sum  be  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  ade¬ 
quately  investigating  these  matters  in 
co-operation  with  the  New  York  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  horticultural  interests 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  every  user 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides  should  favor 
it  emphatically,  and  the  amount  desired 
should  be  made  immediately  available,  so 
that  effective  work  can  be  started  the 
coming  season.  b.  d.  v.  B. 


Remember  Them  for  their  Works 

It  pleases  me  to  hear  that  there  is  a 
proposition  started  to  place  a  memorial 
marker  where  the  Crawford  peach  orig¬ 
inated  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  ought  uot  to 
stop  there.  The  Garden  State  has  given 
the  King,  Yrellow  Bellflower,  Winesap, 
Nero,  Maiden  Blush,  Roman  Stem  or 
Romanstein,  Gloucester  Star  and  other 
excellent  apples  to  American  horticulture, 
aud  is  worthy  of  all  due  honor  therefor. 
It  would  be  better  if  we  all  took  enough 
interest  iu  the  fruits  we  are  so  fond  of  to 
know  more  of  their  history.  Old  Wine- 
sap  and  Bellflower  liavef  been  the  fore¬ 
bears  or  parents  of  more  good  types  of 
apples  than  any  other  two  varieties  in 
the  catalogue.  Canada  has  'bnilt  a  me¬ 
morial  at  the  birthplace  of  the  McIntosh, 
Ohio  to  mark  the  original  Rome  Beauty, 
and  West  Virginia  is  about  to  do  like¬ 
wise  for  Grimes  Golden.  Now  let  the 
good  work  proceed.  More  than  that,  why 
shouldn’t  we  know  more  of  the  lives,  ex¬ 
periments  and  achievements  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  horticulturists  of  the  last  century, 
like  Chas.  Downirg,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Jacob  Moore,  and  Rogers,  the  Salem 
grape  specialist,  T.  V.  Munson  of  Texas, 
and  others?  I  wish  horticultural  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals  could  give  the  men  and 
women  who  are  working  iu  these  fields 
today  the  inspiration  and  benefit  that  in¬ 
teresting  and  truthful  sketches  of  the  old 
pioneer  worthies  might  give  us.  Let  us 
strive  to  emulate  their  spirit  aud  per¬ 
petuate  their  zeal,  aud  gratefully  remem¬ 
ber  the  services  that  the  thankful  ap¬ 
preciative  public  should  uot  permit  to  pass 
into  obscurity*  c.  s.  mann. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — Excellent  suggestions.  New 
Jersey  will  remember  these  fine  old  vet¬ 
erans.  We  may  all  do  our  part  to  keep 
their  memory  green. 


Plowing  Diamond  Shape 

I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  traveled 
through  Michigan  last  Summer  that  the 
farmers  there  plow  their  fields  diamond- 
shaped.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  so,  and 
if  it  is,  what  is  their  reason  for  doing  it? 

New  Jersey.  F.  H.c. 

It  is  uot  so.  There  may  be  a  few 
farmers  who,  for  some  special  reasons, 
plow  iu  that  way  or  form,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  general.  Michigan  farmers  plow  and 
care  for  the  land  about  as  other  good 
farmers  do.  They  are  certainly  not  plow¬ 
ing  diamonds  out  of  the  soil. 

Commanding  Officer:  “Rastus,  here 
is  your  honorable  discharge.  You  ought 
to  be  proud  of  it.”  Rastus :  “  ’Deed  Ah 

am,  captain.  Why,  in  civil  life  when  Ah 
was  discharged  Ah  was  jes’  plain  fired.” 
— Ontario  Post. 


Cheapest 
farm  Help 
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5U  Bare  4?i-»n.  Stroke 
ll»  8-in.  Flywheel*  26-in.  *r 
va  Speed  500  R.P.M.  Cr«nk 
Y,  (haft  Uiin.  Wgt.725  lbs. 

Easy  Payment  Price  $126 

$63  Down,  $  1 2.60  Monthly  for  S  Months 

“National  Chief”  engines  are  cheaper 

and  better  than  the  cheapest  hired  help,  more 
dependable  than  the  best.  They  do  more  work 
in  a  few  hours  than  several  men  can  do  in  a 
day — and  for  less  than  the  cost  of  feeding  one 
man. 

“National  Chief”  engines  burn  either 

gasoline  or  cheap  kerosene  without  any  attach¬ 
ments.  Perfect  combustion — colorless  exhaust 
on  either  fuel.  No  excessive  carbon. 

Simple,  Dependable  and  Economical 

10%  more  than  rated  power.  Large 
bore,  long  stroke,  heavy  weight  type  engines, 
with  big.  well  proportioned  flywheels.  No 
simpler  engine  built — anyone  can  understand 
and  operate  it.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order — 
ideal  for  the  busy  farmer. 

Webster  Magneto — No  Starting  Trouble 

Rain-proof  —  dust-proof  —  trouble- 

proof — the  really  successful  ignition  for  both 
kerosene  and  gasoline.  Starts  easily — runs  rain 
or  shine  until  shut  off.  A  ten-year-old  boy  can 
start  any  "National  Chief”  single  handed. 

30  Days’  Trial — Easy  Payments 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

Try,  test  ami  compare  the  “National 

Chief”  for  30  days  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction 
and  a  big  saving  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back  and  freight  both  ways. 

Prompt  shipments  from  New  York 

warehouse.  Orders  filled  same  day  received. 
Write  for  circular  describing  engines,  pumping, 
grinding  and  sawing  outfits. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 

Also,  get  our  “Short  Line”  direct- 

from-factory  prices  and  save  20%  to  35%  on 
implements  and  farm  equipment.  Ask  for 
General  Catalog  and  new  "Spring  Bargain 
Supplement."  stating  what  you  are  especially 
interested  in.  Do  it  NOW. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.  Wrt'^s,,,r 

Dept.  D  /A/^rcul,r 

98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  /  ;-4?y0'  ^ 


Save  Your  Money 

djo  QO  For  this  stunning,  bright, 

I/O  genuine  leather 

shoe.  Buy  your  shoes  direct 
from  our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values 
we  are  showing  in 
our  Catalog  R. 

We  are  selling 
shoes  for  all  the 
family  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you.  No.  22536 

Try  a  pair  of  these, 
be  glad  you  did. 

Wc  Guarantee  That  th«  ShoesMust  Please 
or  We  Refund  Money. 

We  Pay  Delivery  Charges. 
Quickstcppers  Always  Save  Money. 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R. 

QUICKfTEP  shoe  CO. 


SEED  POTATOES 

the  best  grown  in 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  MAINE 

all  the  best  standard  varieties 

Write  us  for  Seed  Potato 
Circular  and  Prices 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanizing;  mut- 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  '  Largest  school  in  East.  Many'  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  B- 
Educational  Dept.,  Weit  Bide  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  67tli  Street.  New  York. 
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Making  a  Lawn 

I  have  to  put  iu  a  lawn  of  about  six 
acres ;  it  was  graded  and  Seeded  last 
Spring,  and  everything  came  up  but  grass. 

I  never  saw  such  weeds  for  size  and  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  very  heavy  soil,  and  had  been 
filled  in  from  2  to  15  ft.  and  smoothed 
down  when  very  wet.  It  got  as  hard  as 
cement  and  cracked  down  to  the  original 
level.  Last  Fall  l  pur  the  tractor  on  it 
with  diskers  and  harrows  to  work  up  a 
good  surface,  intending  to  work  it  again 
this  Spring  the  same  way  until  I  get  a 
good  cushion  of  fine  soil,  at  the  same  time 
getting  rid  of  the  weeds  as  they  start.  I 
have  any  quantity  of  very  old  cow  manure 
which  I  intend  to  work  well  into  it  at  the 
same  time.  Some  expert  golf  course  men 
are  going  to  build  a  golf  course  here,  and 
they  have  been  hauling  cinders,  thousands 
of  loads,  and  will  continue  until  Spring, 
intending  to  cover  the  ground  with  cin¬ 
ders  and  sand  and  work  it  in  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  their  turf.  I  have  never  heard 
of  that:  being  done  before,  and  am  inter¬ 
ested.  Money  is  no  object :  it  is  results 
that  count.  Could  you  advise  me  of  some 
practical  method  of  making  this  lawn? 

Grosse  He,  Mich.  t.  t. 

I  cannot  guess  t  ie  reason  for  adding 
cinders  and  sand  t  *  the  surface  of  this 
golf  course,  as  I  have  no  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  character  of  tlie  soil,  but  I 
presume  those  in  charge  of  the  job  under¬ 
stand  their  business  and  can  give  rcasous 
for  it.  I  have  graded  and  seeded  down 
lawns  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  from  light  sandy 
loam  to  the  heaviest  clay  loam,  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  never  found  it 
actually  necessary  to  add  anything  to 
change  the  character  of  the  soil  except 
plenty  of  good  old  well-rotted  manure, 
though  on  several  occasions  when  work¬ 
ing  up  stiff  clay  loam  I  thought  ashes  or 
sand  might  have  benefited  it  if  they  could 
have  been  applied  in  sufficient  quantity. 

I  can  imagine  how  hard  this  soil  got  after 
being  worked  over  while  wet.  Nothing 
will  convert  heavy  clay  loam  into  a  more 
cement-like  condition,  and  so  destroy  its 
usefulness  for  a  year  or  longer, _  than 
working  it  over  when  wet.  This  Y\  inter’s 
freezing  will  in  a  great  measure  restore  it 
to  its  original  condition,  and  you  probab¬ 
ly  will  not  experience  much  difficulty  in 
putting  it  into  good  condition  for  seeding, 
but  be  sure  it  is  in  proper  condition  for 
working  before  doing  anything  with  it. 

If  a  mistake  should  be  made  and  this  soil 
is  worked  over  this  year  again  while  too 
wet  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  it  for  another  year  or  two. 

Tt  will  be  well  to  use  tbe  old  rotted  cow 
manure  iu  liberal  quantity.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  this  be  spread  broadcast  as  evenly  i 
as  possible,  covering  tbe  ground  at  least  ; 
one  inch,  then  work  it  into  the  soil  with 
the  disk  harrow,  going  over  it  both  ways, 
and  if  it  does  not  seem  to  be  cut  up  as 
finely  as  it  should  be.  go  over  it  again 
diagonally.  After  the  disk  use  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  making  the  surface  as  smooth 
and  level  as  possible.  A  clod  crusher 
made  in  the  stone-boat  style  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  crushing  tbe  small  clods  and  level¬ 
ing  the  surface.  You  will  find  that  the 
use  of  these  horse-drawn  implements  will 
leave  tlu*  surface  more  or  less  uneven. 
There  will  be  numerous  humps  and  hol¬ 
lows  that  will  have  to  be  leveled  before 
the  ground  can  be  considered  ready  for 
seeding.  The  steel  rake  and  shovel  must 
be  used  to  correct  this  trouble.  The 
ground  should  be  raked  over,  and  when¬ 
ever  or  wherever  a  luimp  is  found  it 
should  he  leveled,  and  the  soil  taken  off 
it  put  into  the  hollow  which  is  nearly 
always  adjacent.  Sometimes  this  un¬ 
evenness  can  bo  corrected  by  the  use  of 
tbe  steel  rake  alone,  but  often  the 
shovel  will  have  to  be  used.  After  the 
whole  plot  has  been  raked  over  and  lev¬ 
eled.  a  hand  roller  weighing  500  lbs.  or  so 
should  he  run  over  it  ;  this  rolling  will 
reveal  all  the  soft  spots,  which  must  he 
tilled.  After  these  have  all  been  attended 
to  the  ground  should  be  rolled  again, 
'-ming  the  other  way  across  it  this  time. 
This  rolling  will  reveal  the  remaining  soft 
spots,  which  must  he  filled  and  leveled  off 
as  before.  These  depressions  made  by 
the  roller  can  easily  lie  filled  by  raking 
in  fine  soil  from  the  surrounding  surface, 
t'on’l  be  afraid  to  use  the  roller;  if  your 
ground  is  in  good  working  order  the 
roller  will  do  no  harm,  and  besides,  it  is 
the  only  way  you  can  find  the  soft  spots 
and  put  them  in  shape  so  they  will  not 
show  Up  after  ground  is  seeded.  The  sec¬ 
ond  rolling  and  leveling  should  put  the 
ground  in  shape  for  seeding. 

The  seeding  down  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  making  a  good  lawn.  Tn  the 
first  place  only  the  very  best  lawn  grass 
seed  should  be  used,  and  it  should  he  used 
m  sufficient  quantity,  too ;  for  to  skimp 
in  the  sowing  is  to  spoil  the  whole  job. 
At  least  100  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre  should 
be  used.  This  should  be  hand  sown. 

I  awn  grass  seed  is  too  fine  and  l’glit 
weight  to  be  sown  with  a  machine.  The 
"tdy  time  a  seeder  can  be  used  is  when 
there  is  a  total  calm.  The  slightest  wind  ] 
is  apt  to  carry  away  the  seed  and  deposit 
it  anywhere  except  where  it  should  he. 
when  sown  by  a  machine.  When  sown  by 
band  the  sower  can  bend  over  until  his 
ouiid  almost  touches  the  ground  and  thus 
seatter  the  seed  just  where  he  wants  it.  \ 
e'en  though  there  should  he  considerable  ; 
breeze  moving.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  | 
the  gfound  off  into  strips  about  4  ft.  wide 
"mi  a  rake  handle  and  sow  these  strips 
o";'  at  a  time,  going  back  and  forth.  Tn 
tins  way  the  sower  can  see  just  what  lie 
is  doing  uiul  cau  be  absolutely  sure  the 
ground  is  being  evenly  seeded. 

(Continued  on  page  735) 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Factory  Equipment  on 

Ford  Cars  Since  1911 


ALONG  time  ago,  in  191  lf 
the  Ford  Motor  Company 
chose  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
as  best  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Ford  Car. 

The  judgment  of  Ford  en¬ 
gineers  is  summed  up  in  the 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  in¬ 
struction  book  as  follows: 

‘‘There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  experimenting  with 
different  makes  of  plugs.  The 
make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford 
engines  are  equipped  when 
they  leave  the  factory  are  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  mo  tor.’ * 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor,  motorcycle 
and  stationary  engine.  Order 
a  set  from  your  dealer  today. 

Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  In¬ 
sulator  and  the  World  Trade  Mark  on  the  box 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener 
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Sales  Ottices : 
llarttord.  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

Grangers  Lime  Company 


Works  : 

West  Stockbridge. 
Mass. 


[JVhen 
quick 


'hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  Hie  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


= 


AINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  wilt  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  W e  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  cau  save  you  monc-y  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  u  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Poor  materials  cost  Si 
much  nowadays  tha 
the  best  is  a  greate 
economy  than  it  ever  was. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  ant 
lasts  from  5  to  iotiniesaslongasordinary roofs 
Our  catalog  .explains  why  it  is  lightning  and  tire- 
proof.  it  is  by  fur  the  cheapest  roof  yon  can  bn;, 
in  the  end.  V\  rite  today  for  free  roofing  catalog 
No.  1- Catalogs  also  on  Armco  Wire  l'ence  am 
Corn  Cribs  for  the  asking. 

Auicric  an  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  B  Middleto  w  a.  < 
assgn 
iHCr 


NOT  STEEL 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Vai 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  genera 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorke 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


TART  I. 

Girdled  Trees.- — The  disappearing 
snow  banks  revealed  a  state  of  affairs 
which  has  brought  consternation  to 
amateur  fruit  growers,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  to  some  commercial  orehardists  this 
Spring.  Thousands  of  young  trees  have 
been  girdled  by  mice  during  the  long 
Winter  months.  Never  before  perhaps 
has  so  much  damage  from  this  cause  been 
reported  in  New  England.  For  one  rea¬ 
son  the  mice  could  find  nothing  else  to 
feed  upon,  and  for  another  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  the  owners  of  the  trees  could 
not  follow  the  common  custom  of  tramp¬ 
ing  it  down  around  the  trunks.  As  a 
result  the  mice  worked  freely  under  the 
snow,  and  did  a  vast  amount  of  damage. 
The  loss  comes  particularly  hard  this 
year,  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
price  of  nursery  stock.  For  several  years 
it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  trees  at  any¬ 
thing  like  old-time  prices.  French  stock 
is  very  high,  and  in  this  country  it  has 
been  difficult  during  the  past  few  years 
to  get  enough  seeds  from  cider  mills  for 
growing  stock  at  home.  Fruit  trees  are 
high,  and  it  will  pay  if  possible  to  save 
those  which  have  been  injured  by  the 
mice.  The  most  common  remedy  is 
bridge-grafting,  which  can  be  done  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  success.  This 
is  the  plan  to  follow  when  a  tree  has 
been  gnawed  only  half  around.  When 
the  girdling  of  the  young  trees  has  been 
complete  it  is  preferable,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  to  cut  it  off  smoothly  just  below 
the  point  of  injury  and  immediately  put 
in  freshly  cut  scions  by  the  cleft-graft 
method.  This  can  be  done  with  any 
stock  up  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
although  the  larger  the  .stock  the  greater 
will  be  the  chances  of  failure.  In  many 
cases  the  damage  is  rather  high  on  the 
trunk,  and  probably  a  number  of  sprouts 
will  start  from  adventitious  buds  below 
the  point  of  union.  Probably  it  will  be 
best  to  let  them  grow  for  a  season  to 
balance  the  strong  root  system.  In  fact, 
if  they  arc  not  too  low  on  the  trunk  they 


may  be  permitted  to  make  -bearing 
branches.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
strips  of  bark  might  be  cut  from  limbs 
of  other  trees  and  fitted  snugly  around 
the  girdled  section,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  unite  with  the  other  bark. 
This  method  can  be  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  by  an  expert,  but  an  amateur  will 
be  almost  sure  to  fail  with  it. 


reporting  apples  in  their  cellars  which 
are  still  in  good  condition,  crisp  and  well- 
flavored.  Very  often  such  farmers  have 
cellars  which  get  a  fair  amount  of  venti¬ 
lation,  and  which  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture.  It  has  been  found 
by  experiments  that  air  and  moisture  are 
just  as  necessary  in  cold  storage  plants. 
When  a  storage  room  is  poorly  ventilated 
the  apples  scalded  badly,  but  there  is 
much  less  trouble  in  this  respect  if  the 
fruit  is  in  ventilated  barrels.  A  new 
storage  cellar  was  reeeutly  erected  ou  the 


farm  of  .Tames  .T.  Storrow  at  Lincoln, 
and  at  one  end  is  an  open  window  in 
which  an  electric  fan  has  been  installed. 
In  the  Fall,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
this  fan  is  kept  in  operation,  and  pro¬ 
jects  a  current  of  cool  air  the  entire 
length  of  the  cellar.  Superintendent 
Doten,  in  charge  of  the  fruit,  has  also 
had  a  concrete  gutter  constructed  on 
three  sides  of  the  floor.  He  has  water 
available  all  the  time,  and  proposes  in 
the  future  to  keep  these  gutters  filled 
with  running  water  while  the  house  is 
closed,  thus  providing  the  moisture  which 
the  fruit  needs. 

Paper  Pots. — Paper  pots  and  dirt 


bands  have  proven  their  value.  They  are 
especially  useful  for  the  amateur,  al¬ 
though  I  'have  seen  them  used  in  a  large 
way  for  starting  tomato  plants  in  a 
greenhouse.  These  paper  pots  or  bands 
save  much  time  and  labor.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  setback  when  the  plants  are 
set  in  the  open  ground,  because  the  roots 
are  not  disturbed.  The  paper  sides  also 
serve  as  a  protection  from  the  cutworms 
until  the  plants  get  established,  but 
gradually  rot  away.  It  is  best  not  to  use 
a  heavy  soil  in  them,  though,  as  such 
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soil  retains  too  much  moisture.  The  soil 
can  be  lightened  by  adding  sand  and 
humus,  and  is  preferably  considerably 
lighter  for  seedlings  than  for  larger 
plants.  This  applies  to  flats  as  well  as 
to  pots*.  A  new  kind  of  flat  is  very  con¬ 
venient,  because  one  side  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  instantly  removed,  allowing 
the  plants  to  be  slipped  out  without  loss 
of  the  earth  around  the  roots. 

Forcing  Frames. — Another  way  to 
get.  early  crops  is  to  use  forcing  frames 
in  the  garden.  These  are  merely  bonces 
with  a  light  of  glass  over  the  top.  They 
can  be  made  up  readily  from  soap  boxes 
obtained  at  the  grocery  store.  They  are 
really  miniature  cold  frames,  and  with 
their  use  tender  vegetables  may  be  started 
about  10  days  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 
They  are  found  especially  useful  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  quick  start  to  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  but  may  be  used  for  beans  and 
squashes,  and  even  for  corn  in  a  small 
way.  And  of  course  they  make  good  pro¬ 
tectors  for  tomato  plants  before  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  over. 

Early  Spring  Work. — If  you  are 
planning  to  put  out  rhubarb  or  asparagus 
roots  this  season,  get  them  into  the 
ground  as  early  as  possible.  And  by  all 
means  try  to  get  some  plants  of  either 
the  Martha  Washington  or  the  Miry 
Washington  strain  of  asparagus.  These 
Strains  were  developed  at  Concord,  and 
are  more  nearly  rustproof  than  any 
asparagus  yet  found.  The  next  best  kind 
is  Reading  Giant,  which  was  introduced 
originally  from  England. 

Frt-tt  Growers  Unite. — A  new  Fruit 
Producers’  Association  has  been  formed 
at  West  Acton,'  Mass.,  with  122  charter 
members.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  move¬ 
ment.  launched  last  Fall  by  the  County 
Horticultural  Agent,  A.  R.  Jenks,  and 
promises  to  be  of  no  little  advantage  to 
all  parts  of  New  England,  which  is 
rapidly  developing  into  a  famous  fruit¬ 
growing  section.  It  is  in  this  section  that 
the  McIntosh  Red  has  been  making  re¬ 
markable  strides.  Last  year  three  towns. 
Harvard,  Berlin  and  Bolton,  shipped 
40.000  boxes  of  this  variety  at  an  average 
price  of  .$.'{  a  box.  It  is  said  that  land 
in  this  section  has  advanced  from  $15  to 
$500  an  acre  on  the  strength  of  its  value 
for  orchard  purposes.  E.  1.  earrington. 


Keeping  Apples. — Many  farmers  are 


A  Standard  Type  of  Plant ■  Protector 


“One  good  turn  deserves  another” — but  it’s  easier  if  you  start 
the  good  old  Ford  on  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Ignition  Current. 


A  Single  Dry  Battery — 4  Cellpower 

A  solid  unit — no  joints — no  connections  to  keep  tightened — 
no  metal  parts  to  protect  from  rust  or  to  keep  in  running  order 
— just  the  two  binding  posts  you  see  in  the  picture. 

This  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Dry  Battery  for  Starting  Ignition  has 
been  tested  by  the  Ford  owning  public,  and  has  made  good. 
It’s  backed  with  the  O.  K.  of  the  most  severe  testing  laboratory 
in  the  world — the  open  market. 

It’s  the  job  of  a  moment  to  put  this  handy  bucket  of  jazz  under 
the  seat  and  ready  to  work.  You  just  connect  one  binding  post 
to  the  frame  and  the  other  to  the  induction  coil. 

Tell  the  man  Columbia  Hot  Shot  No.  1461  for  Starting  Igni¬ 
tion  on  your  Ford,  and  see  that  he  gives  you  that . 

At  electrical,  hardware,  auto,  and  general  stores — garages — 
hardware,  auto,  and  electrical  departments. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorpora  ted 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Columbia 

^Batteries 


The  Measure  of  Progress 


The  progress  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  future,  is  measured 
by  criticism— for  criticism 
exists  only  where  there 
also  exists  faith  in  ability 
to  improve. 

We  do  not  criticise  an 
ox  cart  or  condemn  the 
tallow  dip,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are 
obsolete.  During  the 
reconstruction  period 
through  which  our 
country  is  now  passing, 
if  the  public  does  not 
criticise  any  public  utility 
or  other  form  of  service, 
it  is  because  there  seems 


to  be  but  little  hope  for 
improvement. 

The  intricate  mechan¬ 
ism  of  telephone  service 
is,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  subject 
to  criticism,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  intimate  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  services. 

The  accomplishment 
of  the  telephone  in  the 
past  fixed  the  quality  of 
service  demanded  today; 
a  still  greater  accom¬ 
plishment  in  quality 
and  scope  of  service  will 
set  new  standards  for 
the  future. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

On*  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


{Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Made  in  all  the  leading 
models  and  types  of  fabric 
by  Troy’s  Master  Craftsmen 

Ask  for  SLIDEH'ELL 
Ball,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  MaUn.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT 

and  Y our  Garden  Growing 

It’s  easy  —  and  a 
pleasure — with  a 

Darker  anddemulTivSt§r  3 Machines  ini 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  cnv  t  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mub'h.  Works  as 
fast  as  you  can  walk.  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 
“HestWeed  Killer  Ever  Used."  Works  right  up 
to  plant*.  Guards  protect  leaves.  lias  easily" 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Require*  no  skill,  a  boy  can  run  it,  and 
do  more  and  better  work  than  ton 
men  with  hf.es. 

Inexpensive. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  Kook  and  special 
I'actory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City,  Neb. 


.■vwwvs 


Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow), 

«DT  T r*  C*  rn*»  Roof.  Barn 
KUubLL;  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1 5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

V.VV.SW.WWAW.W 


WIY| 

LOW  PRICES 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Don’t  neglect  to  send  for  my  New 
Bargain  Fence  and  Gate  Book  and  see  for 
A  yourself  how  you  can  SAVEBIG MONEY  buying 

A  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

M  "  Don’t  buy  any  fence  until  you  set  this  book  end  coroner** 
J  rov  prices  on  BROWN'S  HEAV  Y  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZEI ) 

■  WIRE  FENCE— the  fence  that  resist*  rust  tonffsr—  that  « 
M  •stiffar  and  stronger— that  outlasts  ell  others. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

■  l  i>ay  the  freight  end  save  you  20  ’  to  Over  160  atjUa. 

m  Alio  Gates,  Barb  Wire.  Write  for  Bargain  Book  today.  [8] 

1  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Only  tog  Saw 

With  "Arm  Swing”  Stroke  and  Lever 
V  Controlled  Friction  Clutch  for  Starting 
\and  Stopping  Saw, 


m  .  _  Write  for  Price9  > 
rand  Description  of  tins  Fast  -w-. 

- .J  Cutting,  Practical  One-Man  OutiTT. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

hmuCHh  A^enu0  tanscmpiro  Bulldlr 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Does  Ten 
MensWorH 


One  Man  — 

Saws  25  Cords  a 

level  w^t  h^rimncf  ®<SL*a,*3.tree3  or  Cuts  ( 

c>itter.run3piimui-u-wa^uU.Pi.  ont3  11 P  t,r 


Making  a  Lawn 

(Continued  from  page  783) 

After  the  seed  is  sown  the  ground  is 
to  be  raked  over,  preferably  with  ;i  wood¬ 
en  hand  rake.  This  raking  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  forward  and  backward 
movement,  as  is  employed  with  the  steel 
rake  in  the  breaking  down  of  rough  and 
uneven  places  in  the  garden  when  getting 
ready  for  planting.  After  this  ground  is 
raked  over  as  described  above  it  must  be 
gone  over  with  the  hand  roller  to  settle 
the  seed  in  the  ground.  Right  here  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  fin¬ 
ishing  the  job  with  the  roller.  If  the 
roller  is  not  used  after  seeding,  and  a  dry 
spoil  of  a.  few  days  should  come  on  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  germinating  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  do 
not  neglect  rolling  the  ground  after  seed¬ 
ing.  When  seeding  is  done  during  hot. 
dry  weather,  a  light  mulch  of  clean  straw 
should  be  spread  over  the  ground  to  give 
partial  shade  and  thus  protect  the  young 
grass  from  injury  at  a  critical  time  in  its 
existence.  Some  lawn  men  sow  a  small 
quantity  of  oats  with  the  grass  seed  in 
Summer.  The  oats  come  up  quickly,  grow 
rapidly  and  afford  protection  to  the  young 
grass.’  Others  use  Italian  rye  grass  pret¬ 
ty  liberally  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
found  "bo til  good,  and  if  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  them  singly  or  together  when  seeding 
has  to  be  done  in  dry,  hot  weather. 

Newly  made  lawns  should  not  be  cut 
until  the  grass  is  5  or  0  in.  high;  for  the 
first  cutting  a  one-horse  mower  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited.  The  cutter  liar  should  be  set 
so  that  it  will  cut  the  grass  3  in.  above 
the  ground.  At  the  second  and  subse¬ 
quent  cuttings  the  lawn  mower  can  be 
used,  but  cut.  high  if.  weather  is  dry,  and 
cut  only  when  actually  necessary  until 
the  grass  becomes  well  established.  Weeds 
will  bother  some  at  first,  but  the  growth 
of  grass  and  the  mowing  will  soon  put 
them  out  of  commission.  That  is,  all 
kinds  except  plantain,  dandelion  and 
buck-horn,  which  may  have  to  be  band 
pulled.  k. 


Sour  Cherries  in  Sandy  Soil;  Ill-flavored 
Cistern  Water 

1.  We  have  three  large,  vigorous  and 
healthy  cherry  trees  about  10  veai*s  old 
of  selected  stock,  yet  so  far  they  have 
yielded  no  fruit.  Cau  you  give  us  a 
pointer  on  what  to  do  for  them?  2. 
Situated  on  the  bluff  overlooking  Long 
Island  Sound,  we  find  it  expensive  to  get 
good  well  water;  the  distance  to  dig  or 
drive  is  too  great,  consequently  we  fall 
back  on  rain-water  supply.  Our  cisterns 
are  large,  of  ample  capacity,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  cleaned.  The  roofs  of  buildings 
forming  the  watershed  are  of  tin.  The 
water  has  an  earthy  taste  and  smell. 
The  odor  is  very  pronounced  when  water 
is  drawn  from  the  hot-water  boiler.  Is 
there  not  some  method  of  treating  if  that 
will  remove  the  taste  and  odor  and  still 
not  render  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes 
or  domestic  use?  F.  w.  n. 

Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

1.  No  one  can  explain  the  antipathy 
of  sour  cherries  to  sandy  soils  like  those 
of  Long  Island.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
few  good  orchards  get  their  roots  down 
into  a  bed  of  clay.  There  is  not  much 
to  do  about  it.  Manure  with  two  or 
three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
tree  and  five  pounds  of  phosphate  well 
dug  into  the  ground,  and  you  will  get  a 
few  cherries,  but  never  a  satisfying  crop. 
Nature  intended  that  people  of  Long 
Island  should  eat  sweet  cherries.  Select 
a  good  sort,  as  Yellow  Spanish  or  Black 
Tartarian,  and  have  them  budded  on 
Mahaleb  stock  by  a  good  nurseryman. 

2.  The  bad  flavored  cistern  water  is 

due  to  a  microscopic  plant,  probably 
algae.  It  is  not  harmful,  but  quite  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Wash  out  the  cistern  with 
copper  sulphate  or  Milestone,  such  as  is 
used  for  spraying.  One  pound  to  100 
gallons  of  water  is  strong  enough.  Then 
rinse  the  cistern  and  the  water  will  be 
good  until  reinjected  by  dusts.  The  Mile¬ 
stone  is  unwholesome  to  drink  regularly, 
but  is  not  at  all  a  deadly  poison  at  the 
strength  you  will  use.  If  will  free  ponds 
of  unsightly  and  ill-smelling  alg:e  without 
injuring  the  fish.  it.  f.  b. 


Putty  Fails  to  Stick 

On  page  5S0  J.  M.  complains  that  the 
putty  will  not  stick  to  his  hotbed  sasli. 
and  asks  for  a  remedy.  Assuming  that 
bis  putty  is  of  good  quality  and  of  the 
proper  consistency,  the  trouble  is  prob¬ 
ably  due.  to  one  of  two  causes — eitaer 
the  sasli  is  soaked  with  water  to  such  ...i 
extent  that  the  oil  from  the  putty  cani-ot 
penetrate  the  wood  and  thus  cause  the 
putty  to  adhere,  or  the  wood  is  so  'x- 
cessively  dry  that  it  absorbs  the  oil  to 
such  an  extent  as  to* leave  the  putty  hard 
and  dry.  The  remedy,  in  one  case,  is  to 
allow  the  sasli  to  become  dry,  and  in  die 
other  to  brush  the  sasli  with  linseed  oil. 
There  is  a  prepaation  known  as  mastiea 
that  is  superior  to  putty  for  such  work. 
It  is  sold  by  most  dealers  in  greenhouse 
supplies.  c.  o.  OHMS  BEE. 


Titf.  young  lady  who  had  lived  most  of 
her  life  in  the  city  went  on  a  visit  to  the 
country  not  long  ago.  One  of  the  first 
sights  that  excited  her  curiosity  was  a  big- 
hay  stack.  ‘‘What  a  funny  house,”  she 
remarked.  Her  amused  hostess  explained 
that  it  was  a  hay  stack.  ”.Tust  fancy,” 
said  the  visitor.  "I  never  knew  that  liay 
grew  that  way.” — Melbourne  Australa¬ 
sian. 
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This  paint  goes  farther 
and  costs  less 
to  make  it  go 
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Every  maker  of  paint  claims 
his  paint  goes  the  farthest. 
But,  have  any  of  them  proven 
to  you  that  it  not  only  goes 
farthest  — •  but  costs  less  to 
make  it  go? 

You  can  make  some  mighty 
poor  paints  cover  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  amount  of  space,  if 
you  brush  and  brush  it  out 
enough.  But  it’s  hard  work 
to  work  it  that  way.  So  that’s 
why  we  made  our  house  and 
barn  paint  so  easy  working.  It 
spreads  so  easy,  it’s  easy  to 
spread.  If  it’s  easy  to  spread, 


it’s  a  lot  more  likely  to  be  well 
spread  —  which  is  just  plain 
everyday  common  sense. 

Just  why  our  paint  is  easy 
spreading  and  long  lasting  is 
not  only  because  of  u:hat  it’s 
made  of,  but  hozv  it’s  made. 

After  all  is  said  and  done — 
the  way  to  figure  paint  costs, 
is  with  a  brush — not  a  pencil. 
Just  to  prove  it.  send  for  cir¬ 
cular  on  Figuring  Paint  Cost9 
with  a  Brush — Not  a  Pencil. 

Lowe  Brothers’  Paints  are 
sold  by  the  one  best  dealer  in 
each  town. 
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^‘Lowe  Brothers  Company 

476  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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Take  Pride  in  Your  Home 

OU  can  very  easily  afford  all 
the  beauty  of  paneled  walls, 
beamed  ceilings,  built-in 
cabinets  and  handsome  floors,  if  you 
are  careful  to  select  a  wood  which 
is  both  good  and  inexpensive.  North 
Carolina  Pine  is  exactly  right  for 
such  uses.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  grained  of  all  woods, 
and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
least  expensive.  You  can  stain, 
enamel  or  paint  it  with  excellent 
results. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE  ASSOCIATION 
85  Sank  of  Co.umerce  Building 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Write  for  oar  ISO  page 
Farm  and  Building  Book. 
Worth  $ 1.00 — but  costa 
you  nothing . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 

Better  Farm  Buildings  at  Lower  Gists 
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|  HOPE  FARM  NOTES  j 

We  had  a  little  meeting  at  Hope  Farm 
on  Marcli  22  to  demonstrate  ‘‘bridge¬ 
grafting.”  Mr.  Stone,  the  County  Agent, 
was  there  and  about  30  men  and  women 
came  to  see  how  the  work  is  done.  We 
took  them  up  into  one  of  the  back  or¬ 
chards,  where  the  mice  have  been  very 
destructive,  and  there  Mr.  Stone  worked 
over  several  trees,  and  we  tried  a  hand 
at  it.  Now  it  is  easy  to  tell  on  paper 
just  how  this  work  is  done,  and  many 
pictures  have  been  made  showing  how 
the  scions  appear  in  place;  but  I  doubt 
if  anyone  can  do  a  successful  job  without 
actual  practice  under  the  hands  of  a 
teacher.  This  job  is  the  best  illustration 
I  know  of  to  show  the  futility  of  trying 
to  study  farming  or  fruit-growing  by  the 
printed  page  alone.  Someone  must  go 
ahead  and  do  the  wrork  right  before  your 
eyes  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  and  then 
you  can  only  gain  judgment  and  confi¬ 
dence  through  long  practice. 

*  $  *  *  * 

Most  of  the  damage  in  our  orchards 
was  done  by  mice.  The  wild  rabbits  have 
mostly  been  killed  off.  A  few  tame  rab¬ 
bits  have  ruined  peach  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  but  mice  have  been  our  worst  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  astonishing  how  high  up  on 
the  trunk  these  little  rascals  can  work. 
In  many  cases  they  have  gnawed  the  roots 
bare  and  then  climbed  up  two  feet  on  the 
trunk,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  bark. 
We  do  not  try  to  save  such  trees — hap¬ 
pily  they  are  mostly  “fillers”  which  would 
not  be  permanent  anyway.  We  may  cut 
gome  of  them  off.  letting  one  good  sprout 
come  up,  so  that  we  can  graft  it  later, 
but  most  of  our  work  is  put  on  the  per¬ 
manent  or  standard  trees — mostly  McIn¬ 
tosh,  which  are  finally  to  stand  40  feet 
apart.  When  we  planted  this  orchard 
these  McIntosh  were  put  40  feet  apart) 
with  Wealthy  every  20  feet  between  them. 
This  is  the  way  the  bridge-grafters  worked 
on  these  trees.  It  will  seem  like  a  very 
simple,  old  story  to  many  fruit  grower's, 
yet  I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  who  never  saw  it  done — in  fact, 
never  heard'  of  it  until  this  year.  Life 
looks  dark  to  them  as  they  see  the  trees 
they  have  worked  so  hard  to  develop  with 
the  very  life  chewed  out  of  them. 

$  *  *  *  * 

We  began  the  campaign  by  making  a 
great  ball  of  grafting  wax.  After  supper 
we  put  4  lbs.  of  rosin,  2  lbs.  of  beeswax 
and  1  lb.  of  tallow  into  a  big  kettle  on 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  kept  it  there  until 
it  was  all  melted  and  well  stirred  up. 
Then,  part  at  a  time,  it  Avas  poured*  out 
into  cold  water,  and  then  avo  “pulled”  it 
just  as  Ave  do  old-fashioned  molasses 
candy  until  it  became  light  colored  and 
pliable.  It  AA*as  a  job  to  clean  up  the 
dishes,  and  some  of  us  seemed  to  taste 
the  rosin  and  talloAv  for  several  meals, 
but  the  wax  worked  Avell.  Then  the 
knives  were  Avell  sharpened.  We  took  a 
package  of  small  brads  and  a  light  ham¬ 
mer  and  were  ready.  The  first  “demon¬ 
stration”  tree  had  about  three  inches  of 
bark  left  above  the  roots  and  a  girdle 
about  it  of  perhaps  five  inches.  The  first 
thing  Avas  to  take  a  sharp  knife  and  lightly 
trim  off  the  edges  of  the  wood — both 
above  and  below — enough  to  expose  the 
green  bark.  Then  we  cut  scions,  taking 
last  year’s  wood,  Avliat  Ave  usually  call 
“suckers.”  That  was  appropriate,  I 
thought,  as  these  scions  are  supposed  to 
suck  up  the  sap  from  below  the  wound. 
These  scions  Avere  cut  by  measure,  so 
that  one  end  would  be  about  iavo  inches 
beloAv  the  wound.  Avhile  the  other  AA’ould 
lap  over  about  that  distance  above  the 
gnaAved  space.  The  ends  Avere  cut  off  at 
a  bevel,  so  as  to  give  a  fiat  surface  to 
fit  into  the  bark,  and  also  permit  the 
scion  to  curve  out  over  the  wound.  A 
little  spot  in  the  bark  beloAV  the  avouih! 
was  cut  or  scraped  out,  so  as  to  expose 
the  cambnim  layer  or  green  inner  bark. 
The  plan  was  to  make  this  cut  in  the 
bark  an  exact  fit  for  the  end  of  the  scion, 
so  that  Avheu  it  was  put  in  place  the 
green  bark  or  cambium  layer  of  the  sc-ion 
would  exactly  fit  up  against  the  similar 
bark  on  the  trunk.  It  is-  hard  to  describe 
this  on  paper,  but  the  theory  of  it  is  to 
cut  the  trunk  and  scion  so-  that  the 
green  inner  bark  of  one  will  exactly  fit 
UP  against  that  of  the  other.  When  this 
perfect  fit  was  made  a  small  brad  was 
lightly  driven  through  the  end  of  the 
scion  into  the  tree.  This  brad  held  the 
scion  closely  and  firmly  in  place.  A  tack 
would  have  split  the  scion,  but  the  round 
brad,  if  carefully  handled,  will  not  do  so. 
Then  the  other  end  of  the  scion  Avas 
brought  up  over  the  Avound  and  fitted  into 
the  tree  trunk  in  the  same  way  and 
fastened  Avith  another  brad.  Then  we 
softened  a  piece  of  grafting  wax  by  rub¬ 
bing  it  between  the  hands,  first  smearing 
the  hands  with  grease,  and  pressed  it  out 
into  a  flat  ribbon.  This  Avas  pressed  up 
(or  down)  under  the  scion  and  the  ends 
brought  up  and  pressed  firmly  around  the 
wound,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  From 
three  to  six  of  these  scions  were  put  in 
each  tree. 

***** 

Of  course,  the  theory  of  all  this  is  that 
the  sap  rising  from  the  roots  or  loAver 
tree  Avill  pass  up  through  these  scions  into 
the  top,  and  thus  keep  the  tree  alive. 
This  passage  of  sap  must  be  through  the 
green  inner  bark  or  c-amium  layer,  and 


these  scions  are  supposed  to  form  a 
“bridge”  across  the  space  Avhere  the  mice 
have  destroyed  the  natural  passage.  If 
we  have  fitted  these  scions  in  properly 
they  will  attach  themselves  to  the  tree 
trunk,  like  any  other  graft,  and  groAV 
larger  Avith  each  year,  so  that  finally 
they  will  form  a  solid  layer  of  bark 
around  the  tree.  I  have  been  in  orchards 
Avhere,  years  ago,  trees  Avere  given  up  as 
ruined.  Bridge-grafting  saATed  them,  and 
after  some  years  these  grafts  had  groAvn 
so  large  that  they  united  around  the  base 
of  the  tree.  A  fine  illustration  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  famous  Knapp  or¬ 
chard.  near  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Knapp 
started  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  his  orchards, 
lie  took  out  tA\*o  cuttings  as  hay  and  left 
another  cutting  on  the  ground  as  mulch. 
Under  this  treatment,  and  in  naturally 
strong  and  moist  soil,  the  trees  made  a 
remarkable  growth,  but  the  mice  Avere 
literally  “in  clover,”  and  many  of  these 
fine  trees  Avere  girdled.  Mr.  Knapp  put 
in  bridge  grafts  and  then  put  on  wire 
protectors.  When  I  suav  the  orchard  the 
original  small  scions  had  grown  to  be 
larger  than  my  Avrist,  and  Avere  beginning 
to  groAV  together.  No  use  talking,  an 
expert  can  save  such  trees,  but  it  is  hard 
for  an  amateur  to  do  it  right.  After  he 
has  been  doAvn  on  his  knees  in  the  mud 
or  ice  for  an  hour  or  so  he  tires  of  the 
job  unless  he  has  two  important  quali¬ 
ties;  a  stern  determination  and  natural 
love  of  the  apple  in  his  pedigree. 

*  *  *  *  * 

TFe  are  hearing  much  about  the  Blade 
Jersey  .(liant  breed  of  poultry.  Can  you 
tell  us  anything  about  them ? 

We  have  a  pen  of  these  birds,  but  can¬ 
not  give  full  information  yet.  I  bought 
them  in  order  to  compare  Avith  the  Reds 
as  a  general  purpose  farmer’s  breed.  This 
“breed,”  or  strain  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  Central  NeAV  Jersey.  No  one 
seems  to  knoAV  what  they  came  from  origi¬ 
nally,  but  probably  the  old  Black  Java 
or  the  Black  Langshan  gave  them  their 
color  and  size.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
blood  of  several  other  breeds  has  been 
mixed  in.  During  the  past  feAV  years 
several  breeders  have  been  Avorking  to 
develop  a  standard  size,  color  and  shape 
for  these  birds,  and  they  are  succeeding. 
Personally,  I  think  the  Black  Jerseys  are 
being  developed  much  as  the  R.  I.  Reds 
AA’ere  “evolved,”  and  I  think  they  will 
occupy  a  distinct  place  among  useful 
breeds. 

***** 

The  birds  are  coal  black,  Avith  a  beauti¬ 
ful  “polish”  or  luster.  They  have  a 
single  comb  and  black  legs,  and  are 
chunky  and  solidly  built — more  of  the 
meat-producing  type  than  of  the  supposed 
egg  type.  They  are  the  largest  or  heavi¬ 
est  birds  I  haATe  seen  among  farm  poultry. 
Some  of  mine  will  Aveigh  nearly  as  much 
as  yearling  Holland  turkeys,  and  they 
are  certainly  “built  for  Avhite  meat.”  The 
black  feathers  are  a  disadvantage  in  sell¬ 
ing  them  dressed.  They  seem  to  be  quite 
good-natured  birds,  though  our  rooster, 
“Black  Beauty,”  will  attack  a  man  (or  a 
lion)  if  he  thinks  there  is  need  of  it! 
They  lay  a  fair-sized,  dark  broAvn  egg. 
They  rank  Avell  Avith  our  Reds  ase  layers 
thus  far.  We  like  them,  and  think  they 
have  a  place  among  farm  poultry — chiefly 
on  account  of  their  size,  foraging  ability 
and  hardiness.  I  think  that  on  a  farm 
where  they  could  have  free  range  and 
make  use  of  the  grain  fields  after  harvest 
they  Avould  produce  a  great  supply  of 
cheap  meat  and  a  fair  egg  yield.  It  has 
been  said  that  their  eggs  are  inclined  to 
be  infertile.  We  have  not  tested  that 
yet. 

***** 

Shall  we  believe  all  ice  read  about 
them ? 

No — nor  about  anything  else.  What  is 
reason  and  judgment  for  if  not  to  sift  out 
evidence?  You  will  hear  extravagant 
stories  about  everything.  Whoever  knew 
of  any  man  telling  the  exact  truth,  with 
all  its  defects,  about  anything  he  had  to 
sell?  Of  course,  an  honest  man  will  put 
up  the  best  story  he  can,  Avhile  the  rogue 
and  bluffer  will  multiply  the  truth  by  10 
and  then  polish  it.  The  truth  is  that 
these  big,  black  birds  are,  as  yet,  an  un¬ 
developed  breed  or  strain.  The  bi'eeders 
art*  to  organize,  Avork  out  a  fair  standard 
and  try  to  produce  it.  We  want  the 
largest  chicken  of  any  breed- — well  bred 
and  with  a  big  development  of  breast 
meat.  We  Avant  the  black,  shiny  color, 
line  carriage  and  hardy,  quiet  disposition. 
Our  breed  will  be  a  fair  layer  and  eco¬ 
nomical  forager  or  farm  bird.  That  is 
enough  for  any  breed.  The  Blacks  are 
not  super-hens  or  miracles. or  “superior  to 
anything  that  wears  feathers.”  It  is, 
hoAvever,  a  good  breed,  and  in  due  time 
Ave  Avill  improve  it.  I  think  they  should 
be  called  Black  Jerseys  or  Jersey  Blacks, 
but  the  breeders  generally  insist  upon 
using  the  Avord  Giant,  and  the  birds  have 
a  right  to  the  title.  h.  w.  c. 


Spreading  Manure  in  Winter 

The  article  on  page  008,  “Pasture  and 
Barn  Notes,”  by  “Dairyman,”  interested 
me.  lie  does  not  use  his  manure  spreader 
in  the  \\  inter.  I  have  covered  several 
acres  Avith  manure  this  Winter,  most  of 
it  on  to])  of  siioav.  My  land  is  level,  no 
chance  to  wash.  Chunks  of  frozen 
manure  up  to  the  size  of  a  peck  measure 
are  scattered  all  over  the  meadow.  Any¬ 
thing  that  Ave  can  put  in  the  machine 
with  a  fork  goes.  Tell  Dairyman  to  take 
off  the  rake  or  comb,  and  he  can  spread 
almost  anything.  If  he  can  afford  to  j 
spread  manure  by  hand,  he  is  making  a 
lot  more  money  than  I*  am  on  a  farm. 

Shelton,  Conn.  o.  G.  B. 


The  Economy  of  H  EXPo 
for  killing  Insects 


and preventing  Fungus 


HEXPO  is  a  scientific  combination  of 
Bordeaux  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  a  finely 
divided,  fluffy,  powder  form. 

‘i 

Therefore  it  saves  time  and  trouble  either  in 
bothering  with  home  mixtures  or  using  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  inconvenient  pastes  that  require  prelimin¬ 
ary  crushing  or  rubbing  into  thinner  paste. 

HEXPO  is  highly  concentrated.  It  goes  three  times 
as  far  as  pastes.  You  pay  no  freight  on  water.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  add  more  poison.  HEXPO  is  always 
ready  to  use,  effective  without  harm  to  foliage. 

Being  fine  powder  it  can  be  blown  on  dry  or  used 
with  water.  When  placed  in  water  it  mixes  easily,  stays 
suspended  in  water  in  the  sprayer,  and  goes  Ion  evenly 
all  over  the  crop. 

HEXPO  will  not  harden  or  deteriorate.  No  danger 
of  buying  too  much  or  wasting.  There’s  no  sediment. 
HEXPO  goes  through  the  sprayer  nozzle  to  do  its  work. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  HEXPO  in  1,  5  and 
10-lb.  cartons  or  in  25,  50,  100  or  200-  # 

lb.  drums,  according  to  your  needs. 


If  your  dealer  is  out  of  HEXPO 
write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Co. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of: 

HEXPO  t  Dry  Powder  edBordo-  Arsenate) 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  ( Dry  Powder) 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Calcium  and  Lead 
I  Dry  Powder) 

Smith’s  Paris  Green 
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Shipping  Young  Plants  by  Mail 

I  expect  to  ship  some  plants  to  Vine- 
land,  N.  .T..  this,  Spring.  I  am  raising 
tomato  and  pepper  phmts  here  in  Bay¬ 
onne.  and  as  soon  as  I  have  flic  plants 
about  two  inches  high  1  expect  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  a  cold  frame  in  Vineland, 
where  my  farm  is.  How  would  ho  the 
best  way  to  ship  these  tender  seedlings, 
packing  them  so  as  to  keep  at  least  two 
or  three  days?  I  am  going  t->  send  them 
by  parcel  post.  G.  f.  r. 

Bayonne,  N.  .T. 

Go  to  your  local  florist  and  get  some 
sphagnum  moss,  so  as  to  have  it  on  hand 
when  needed.  When  your  plants  are  due 
for  shipment  withhold  water  for  a  day 
or  two,  so  the  plants  will  become  thor¬ 
oughly  freed  from  dampness  above  ground.  | 
Take  a  small  fork  or  dibble  and  loosen  i 
the  soil  so  they  will  pull  up  easily,  shake  I 
soil  out  of  roots  gently,  arrange  the 
plants  in  small  bunches,  so  the  collars  a:  e 
all  one  height ;  then  dip  the  roots  in 
water,  being  careful  not  to  wet  them 
above  the  roots.  A  little  damp  soil  rrv 
be  put  around  the  roots  of  the  bunch  or 
not.  as  that  is  not  altogether  necessary, 
but  for  long  distance  shipment  will  help 
to  retain  moisture.  Cover  the  roots  all 
around  the  outside  of  the  bunch  with 
damp  sphagnum  moss  (not  wet),  then 
wrap  with  a  small  piece  of  waxed  or  oiled 
paper,  such  as  come  in  cartons  of  crack¬ 
ers.  etc.,  then  put  a  wrapper  of  news¬ 
paper  around  the  buimh  so  it  will  be  at 
least  three-ply  thick  v  hen  finished.  Turn 
up  the  lower  end  o\cr  the  roots,  leaving 
the  top  end  open,  then  tie  with  a  soft 
cord  to  hold  in  place.  Small  plants  like 
these  can  be  put  up  in  bunches  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  to  the  bunch.  These  small 
bundles  of  plants  are  then  packed  tightly 
in  a  stout  cardboard  box,  using  soft 
paper  or  excelsior  to  fill  in  vacancies.  The 
bundles  must  be  packed  in  tlie  box  tight 
enough  to  permit  shifting,  and  yet  not  so 
tight  that  the  young  plants  will  be 
crushed  or  broken.  Keep  the  stems  and 
foliage  of  the  plants  as  free  of  moisture 
as  possible,  as  they  will  soon  decay  when 
packed  closely  if  allowed  to  become  wet. 


Apple  Seedling  Stocks 

What  method  is  used  in  collecting  ap¬ 
ple  seed  for  growing  seedlings  for  either 
buddings  or  grafting  on  roots?  How 
long  does  it  take  seed  to  grow? 

Monmouth  Co..  N.  J.  d.  y.  f. 

The  apple  seeds  are  gathered  in  .France 
from  n  wild  native  apple  known  as  the 
French  crab.  The  seeds  are  gathered 
from  the  refuse  of  the  cider  mills.  After 
the  pomace  is  dried  it  is  placed  iu  water 
and.  the  seeds  bein»  heavy,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  refuse  floats  oil’.  The 
seeds  are  then  collected  and  dried.  Many 
seeds  have  a  hard,  bony  covering  which 
requires  a  speciai  treatment  to  crack 
them.  The  apple,  however,  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  this  class,  and  the  seeds  are  sown 
directly  in  the  nursery  row  in  the  Spring, 
and  are  allowed  to  grow  for  one  season. 
The  seedlings  are  dug  in  the  Fall,  packed 
in  bundles  and  shipped  to  this  country 
to  be  planted  out  the  following  Spring. 
A  few  stocks  were  grown  t'  is  past  sea¬ 
son  in  Kansas,  but  as  a  rule  the  great 
majority  of  our  apph  stocks  are  im¬ 
ported.  In  this  country  seeds  of  the  na¬ 
tive  wild  apple  could  be  secured  and 
budded  the  second  season  after  planting. 
We  graft  these  native  trees  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  and  the  unions  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  wild  fruit  would  probably  give 
better  seedlings  than  the  fruit  of  our 
named  varieties’,  which  are  in  many  cases 
hybrids  and  would  revert.  With  stocks 
selling  at  $S0  a  thousand  (So  apiece), 
growing  jour  own  stocks  is  certainly 
worth  trying,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 
I  he  stocks  grown  in  Kansas  this  year 
sold  at  the  price  mentioned  above. 

T.  H.  T. 


Lawn  Grass  for  Shady  Place 

Is  there  a  lawn  grass  seed  which  will 
grow  in  the  shad,  under  maple  trees? 
,  0  have  some  soft  maple  trees  on  our 
lawn,  and  the  ground  is  so  full  of  roots 
<iua  the  shade  so  dense  the  grass  is  dying 
out.  r  tt  V 

Rivcrhcad,  K  T. 


All  seedsmen  sell  lawn  grass  mixture 
ter  shady  places.  This  mixture  is  mad 
"I’  (l’  -such  grasses  that  will  thrive  ( mor 
oi  less)  in  the  shade  olj  buildings  am 
inler  trees.  This  seed  is  all  right  am 
)V  1  produce  a  fairly  good  turf  in  sue] 
1  ,lt:  .bas  »n>  chance  at  all.  Tin 
maple  is  a  gross  feeder;  its  man1 
yusands  of  fibrous  feeding  roots  ari 
i  ostlj  just  under  the  surface,  and  it.  i: 
y>  hard  to  make  anything  grow  undei 

ft  Will  not  la 
I,  ,lsa  ’  waste  seed  by  sowing  i 

.  ,  ‘  tm‘s  tmlpss  tin1  ground  r 

k  t'l'i  the  roots  cut  off  and  removed 
t.  °  5mU1u1  well  manured.  By  this 
Inf  2 1°$  ''  ill  have  a  chance  t< 

* '  the  young  gras: 
"...  '  established  before  the  roots  be 

,  f  TmTou'  '‘U0USh  again  to  rob  tin 
soft  ,nnS0d  au<1  /aokture.  Grass  undei 
,,<•1  nmwSV”*11  h,lrril>'  hi‘  regarded  as  : 
ii  •  in  -  -n  ?it'uv-  ir  u<lli'H.v  i*  sooue. 
in-  tl  ,  u  et  ,"ut  h-v  starvation.  Manur 
Vllder  fh*'  trees  will  pro- 
for" am-  ,lU’  1 1,0  Frass*  hut  its  duration 
►aim  v  ‘  I  Utn  ier  ot  ,vears  is  not)  a  cer 
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Quality  in  House  Paint 

Is  Even  More  Important  than  Formerly 


A/'OU  cannot  afford  to  buy  carelessly  or  be  indifferent  as  to 
results.  Paint  costs  are  vastly  less  than  the  cost  of  repairs. 

SWP 

(Sherwin-Williams  House  Paint) 

has  every  element  of  quality.  It  covers  more,  wears  better, 
lasts  longer.  We  manufacture  every  important  material  that 
goes  into  SWP.  It  is  made  after  a  formula  that  has  stood 
every  test  for  over  50  years. 

SWP  is  made  for  exterior  painting  only.  There  is  an  S-W 
product  for  every  farm  need— for  instance 


S-W  Varnishes — Your  floors,  woodwork 
and  furniture,  j’our  outside  surfaces  each 
get  a  different  kind  of  wear.  There  is  a 
special  S-W  Varnish  for  each — Mar-Not  for 
floors,  Scar-Not  for  woodwork  and  furniture 
and  Rexpar  for  outside. 

S-W  Floorlac —  V  vamisli-stain.  Stains  and 
varnishes  floors,  furniture  and  woodwoi’k  with 
one  application.  Very  durable.  Comes  in 
Mahogany,  Oak,  Cherry,  Walnut  and  Green. 

S-W  Screen  Enamel — Covers  screen  wire 
with  one  application  and  prevents  rusting. 
Sticks  fast  and  does  not  fill  up  the  meshes. 


Screens  painted  each  year  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

S-W  Auto  Enamel— Will  put  your  car  in 
the  brand  new  class  as  far  as  looks  go.  It 
will  not  crack,  can  be  washed  and  holds  its 
lustre  for  a  long  time.  Easily  applied  over 
the  old  finish. 

Sherwin-Williams  Products  for  the  farm 
can  be  secured  of  the  S-W  dealer  in  town. 
Look  him  up.  Write  for  helpful  booklet 
“The  ABC  of  Home  Painting. '*  Address, 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  613  Canal  Road 
N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ' 


Sh Erwin-  Williams 

Products 


HUNTS  AND  VARNISHES.  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES.  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paiier  is  backed  by  a  res|>on- 
pihle  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  tiaid  subscribe!-*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  ui>on 
to  adjust,  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisere  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest, 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  an  American-born  citizen.  I  have  several  so- 
called  newspapers.  My  hired  man  is  an  alien  who  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  learn  our  language,  lie  takes  a 
foreign  language  newspaper  printed  in  your  city.  I 
had  to  go.  day  by  day.  to  my  alien  worker  to  get  the 
evidence  taken  in  that  Socialist  trial.  If  1  want  to  get 
the  debates  in  Congress  I  must  go  to  my  alien  worker 
and  listen  to  them. in  liie  language.  Is  that  making  the 
world  (what  concerns  us  more  is  America)  safe  for 
democracy  ?  o.  it.  w. 

OW  then,  we  ask  if  that  indictment  of  the  daily 
press  is  fair.  We  have  thought  that  several  of 
the  big  daily  papers  gave  a  fair  report  of  the  trial 
of  these  Socialists  at  Albany.  These  papers  were 
opposed  to  the  trial  and  they  gave  a  reasonable 
synopsis  of  the  evidence.  What  they  said  was  no 
doubt  as  fair  from  one  side  as  the  ideas  of  that 
foreign  or  alien  paper  were  from  the  other.  It  is, 
however,  a  hard  commentary  on  the  so-called  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  when  an  American  makes  such  a 
complaint.  We  have  for  years  advocated  a  law 
which  would  compel  the  printing  of  the  debates  and 
committee  work  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  As 
it  is,  no  one  can  ever  pin  a  member  down  to  any 
statement  he  may  have  made  in  speaking  for  or 
against  a  bill.  The  money  now  spent  for  printing 
the  session  laws  ought  to  ho  used  in  printing  the 
legislative  record.  As  for  Congress,  a  printed  record 
is  kept  of  all  business  transacted  in  Congress,  and 
practically  every  library  or  large  school  can  obtain 
them  through  Congressmen.  A  good  many  of  our 
readers  have  access  to  them.  Rut  is  it  a  fact  that 
Americans  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  alien  hired 
men  in  order  to  learn  such  public  matters?  What 
do  you  say? 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  who  have  farms  for  sale 
will  criticize  Mr.  Smith’s  reply  to  the  Idaho  man 
on  page  720.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  for  ranch¬ 
ing  or  large  operations  the  far  West  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  sheep  raising  than  the  Atlantic  slope.  As  a 
side  lino,  or  for  a  medium-sized  flock,  many  of  our 
Eastern  farms  offer  good  opportunities,  hut  for  big 
flocks,  where  practically  all  food  must  be  bought,  the 
feeding  season  is  too  long.  This  does  not  apply  to 
feeding  sheep  or  lambs  as  a  Winter  job  on  a  fruit  or 
grain  farm,  where  the  manure  supply  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  We  are  speaking  of  ‘ranching,”  the  sort  of 
farming  this  Idaho  man  is  doing  now.  For  that 
kind  of  sheep  raising  we  think  his  present  location  is 
better.  Some  of  our  people  are  a  little  inclined  to 
complain  because  we  do  not  ‘boom”  our  Eastern 
farms  and  adopt  the  real  estate  agent  methods  for 
inducing  Western  men  to  come  here.  Wc  try  to  tell 
the  full  truth  about  Eastern  farm  life,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  Our  country  does  not  need  boomers  and 
strong-arm  methods  to  locate  people  who  would 
surely  be  disappointed  and  discouraged  when  their 
dreams  faded  away.  Some  of  the  finest  farm  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  world  are  now  waiting  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  but  a  good  part  of  their  success  will 
depend  on  a  contented  farmer  who  knows  before  he 
comes  that  this  is  no  paradise,  but  a  place  for  a 
man-sized  job. 

* 

ON  April  1  the  price  of  milk  was  cut  to  a  figure 
over  12  per  cent  less  than  that  of  one  year  ago. 
At  the  same  time,  as  compared  with  one  year  ago, 
hay  had  increased  in  price  50  per  cent,  and  feed 
nearly  25  per  cent.  Thus,  alone  among  all  manu¬ 
facturers  or  business  men,  the  dairymen  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  iit  a  lower  price,  while  forced  to  pay 
far  more  for  their  raw  material.  There  has  also 
been  an  average  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in 
labor  cost  and  in  general  supplies.  No  other  busi¬ 
ness  on  earth  would  continue  to  operate  for  six 
months  under  the  outrageous  treatment  which  dairy 
farmers  have  received,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
steady  decline  in  milk  production  during  the  future, 
as  farmers  give  up  their  herds  and  work  into  other 
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lines  of  farming.  And,  to  add  to  the  trouble,  milk 
consumption  has  fallen  away.  Months  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  pointed  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
policy  followed  by  milk  distributors.  No  efforts 
worth  considering  have  been  made  to  increase  milk 
consumption,  while  the  methods  followed  by  the 
distributors  have  kept  milk  away  from  thousands 
who  needed  it.  and  would  have  bought  it.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  to  double  the  consumption  of  milk  in 
this  great  city  and  in  every  other  city  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  Eastern  dairy  districts.  Dairymen 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  will  sell 
their  milk  up  to  the  limit.  Here  is  still  another  case 
where  wc  liuvr  tint  In  do  il  ourselves.  And  while  the 
destruction  and  disorganization  of  the  great  dairy 
industry  is  going  on  the  city  consumers  are  being 
taught,  that  the  farmer  is  a  “profiteer.”  It  is  a 
popular  story  of  history  that,  the  Emperor  Nero 
“fiddled”  while  Rome  was  burning.  The  truth 
scorns  to  be  that  he  did  not.  fiddle,  hut  sang  an 
original  song,  accompanying  himself  on  a  lyre.  The 
song  about  the  profiteering  farmer  is  certainly  orig¬ 
inal  and  certainly  the  product  of  a  liar. 

* 

Troubles  of  Hie  oily  farmer. 

HERE  arc  a  good  many  men  who  have  had  much 
the  same  experience  as  that  which  “City  Farm¬ 
er”  relates  on  page  72(1.  These  men  have  capital,  a 
love  for  agriculture,  a  desire  to  lie  fair  and  liberal 
with  employes,  and  managing  ability  which  has 
made  a  great  success  of  some  city  enterprise.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  have  noticed  the  way  practical 
farmers  operate,  and  concluded  that  the  reason  for 
most,  troubles  of  agriculture  is  that  farmers  are  not 
“efficient.”  or  good  managers.  Yet  when  those  same 
able  and  efficient  business  men  undertake  to  run  a 
farm  of  their  own  they  usually  give  an  exhibition  of 
pitiable  if  not  laughable  failure!  The  mind  and  the 
energy  which  compel  success  and  perform  a  giant’s 
task  in  the  city  seem  feeble  as  children  when 
matched  against  the  forces  of  nature  on  a  farm. 
IIow  often  have  we  seen  a  rich  man.  hacked  up  by 
expert  advice,  on  a  good  farm,  and  with  a  full  outfit 
of  machinery  and  expert  help,  fail  to  pay  expenses, 
while  some  old  farmer  with  an  ordinary  team  and 
equipment  will  provide  for  his  family,  pay  for  his 
farm,  educate  his  children  and  gain  a  modest  com¬ 
petence.  'This  experience  ought  to  give  the  city  man 
a  mighty  respect  and  admiration  for  the  farmer.  For 
here  is  a  man  who  by  sheer  manhood  and  skill  and 
dogged  perseverance  succeeds  where  the  “captain  of 
industry”  fails.  Rut  what  is  the  reason?  We  are 
asking  our  readers  to  take  up  City  Farmer’s  state¬ 
ment  and  analyze  it.  They  will  point  out.  the  cause 
of  his  failure  and  it  will  be  an  interesting  discussion. 
Our  own  experience  and  observation  shows  that 
there  are  three  chief  reasons.  First,  the  “overhead” 
expenses  are  too  great.  The  city  man  usually  spends 
too  much  money  in  getting  ready  to  run  his  farm. 
Such  superior  equipment  might  pay  in  a  city  busi¬ 
ness,  but  farming  is  of  a  different  order  and  too 
much  “overhead”  smashes  in  the  roof.  Then  it  is 
never  possible  to  establish  a  spirit  of  business  on 
such  a  place.  The  bands  all  know  that  the  boss  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  plaything — a  lazy  resort  for  an  easy 
life.  It  becomes  a  case  of  “like  master,  like  man,” 
and  nobody  is  particularly  interested  in  saving  or 
doing  anything  except,  to  draw  his  money.  If  the 
city  farmer  tried  to  run  a  store  or  a  factory  as  lie 
runs  his  farm  lie  would  ruin  it  inside  of  two  years. 
No  farm  can  ever  succeed  unless  it  is  run  on  a  strict 
business  basis.  Just  as  long  as  the  workers  realize 
that  the  farm  is  a  plaything  they  will  never  consider 
it  a  business  proposition.  There  is  another  reason — 
often  the  chief  cause  of  failure,  'flic  owner  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  fanning,  hut  he  reads  a  few 
hooks  or  bulletins  and  acquires  a  smattering  of 
scientific  suggestion.  lie  undertakes  to  tell  his  man¬ 
ager  what  to  do.  Then  there  come  visitors  who 
criticize  or  suggest  impossible  things.  The  boss 
listens  to  all  and  is  greatly  impressed.  Then  he 
gives  out  a  lot  of  impractical  suggestions  and  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  knows  they  are  foolish  or  worse 
the  boss  thinks  his  manager  is  lazy  or  incompetent. 
No  man  can  over  succeed  in  handling  a  business 
where  the  helpers  consider  the  job  a  joke  and  the 
boss  considers  “Hot  air"  advice  as  sound  doctrine. 
It.  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  those  farms 
end  in  failure.  'Phis  plan  of  working  them  demor¬ 
alizes  most  nf  the  workmen  in  the  vicinity,  and 
gives  farming  a  worse  reputation  than  even  the  most 
“shiftless”  farmer  could  give  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  made  a  business  suc¬ 
cess  of  farming.  What  do  they  think  of  it? 

* 

IT  came  to  us,  too  late  to  be  of  active  service,  that 
our  old  friend  Charles  H.  Porter  of  Albion  was 
a  candidate  for  Republican  county  chairman  for 
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Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  primary  will  have  been  held 
before  this  will  reach  our  friends.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  a  small  matter  to  take  up,  but  most  of 
the  great  wrongs  in  America  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  common  people  have  neglected  small  political 
duties.  The  party  chairman  in  a  rural  county  might 
not  cut  a  large  figure  in  a  State  or  National  con¬ 
vention.  yet  if  every  agricultural  county  in  New 
York  had  as  such  chairman  a  plain  and  progressive 
farmer,  rather  than  a  lawyer-politician,  the  entire 
attitude  of  the  party  would  ho  changed.  And  why 
should  there  not  be  such  chairmen  in  at  least  85 
New  York  counties?  The  farmers  provide  a  large 
proportion  of  the  business  and  wealth,  and  also  fur¬ 
nish  most  of  the  votes.  Why,  then,  should  they  not 
rule  the  party  in  their  county?  Can  anyone  give  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  not?  Men  like  Mr. 
Porter  would  force  the  party  leaders  to  listen  to 
them,  and  the  effect  would  he  felt,  all  up  to  the  top. 
This  is  one  thing  we  have  neglected.  “Polities” 
will  always  be  with  us — good  or  had,  as  we  put 
spirit  or  slavery  into  it.  Wo  cannot  Control  parties 
from  the  top.  Regin  at  the  town  or  county. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  tries  sincerely  to  help  its  readers — 
especially  those  who  are  in  trouble.  We  know 
full  well  that  in  some  localities  the  feeble  and  timid, 
or  those  worried  by  debt  or  trouble,  do  not  always 
receive  fair  treatment,  and  are  sometimes  shorn  of 
their  rights.  We  spend  much  of  our  time  trying  to 
help  such  people,  and  when  we  find  a  case  of  actual 
injustice  we  will  use  all  Hie  power  we  ean  muster  to 
right  the  wrong.  Many  cases  of  supposed  trouble 
and  injustice  turn  out,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  We  are  often  asked  to  advise  or 
settle  family  troubles  whore  bitter  feeling  has  arisen 
between  parent  or  child,  brother  and  sister,  husband 
or  wife.  For  most  of  these  cases  there  is  only  one 
fair  settlement.  That  is  for  the  parties  to  bear  and 
forbear;  stop  seeing  only  the  evil  in  the  other 
party,  drop  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  follow  the 
Holden  Rule.  Nothing  that  we  or  the  lawyers  or  the 
courts  can  do  can  over  bring  about  any  higher  and 
better  settlement  of  these  family  quarrels.  Here  is 
another  case  where  we  hare  yot  to  do  it  ourselves. 
Another  thing:  In  many  cases  put  up  to  us  only  one 
side  is  presented  and,  not  infrequently,  that  side  is 
exaggerated.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
case.  Wc  cannot  act  as  champion  of  any  individual, 
right  or  wrong.  Our  sympathies  are  first  of  all  with 
(ho  weaker  and  needier  party,  because  we  have 
found  such  people  most  frequently  abused,  hut.  rich 
or  poor,  the  man  or  woman  must  first  be  right  and 
give  us  all  the  facts. 

• 

THERE  can  ho  no  question  about  the  shortage  of 
food  that  is  due  for  next  Winter.  'The  situation 
is  worse  in  some  respects  than  during  the  war.  At 
that  time  most  people  were  willing  to  save  and  eat 
plainer  food.  IIow  many  that  you  know  are  still 
eating  “war  bread”  and  practicing  war  economics? 
With  the  high  wages  prevailing  in  town  there  has 
come  a  practice  of  extravagant  buying  and  waste. 
Yet  there  are  now  fewer  farm  workers  and  fewer 
cultivated  acres  than  during  the  war!  Should  this 
coming  season  prove  too  wet  or  develop  a  severe 
drought  there  will  he  serious  trouble  next  Winter. 
Our  readers  will  all  do  their  best  to  produce  what 
they  can,  hut  their  output  will  lie  limited  by  many 
handicaps.  We  advise  everyone  of  them  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  garden.  An  abundance  of 
vegetables  will  be  the  best  possible  protection  against 
food  shortage.  Most  of  us  oat  too  much  meat  any¬ 
way,  and  these  recent  articles  on  vitamines  prove 
that  vegetables  have  far  greater  food  value  than  we 
supposed.  A  good  garden  is  a  safe  guardian  for  the 
home. 


Brevities 

Have  you  ever  used  oats  and  Canada  peas  in  the 
silo?  If  so,  how  did  they  turn  out? 

Tiik  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  that  good  wooden 
fence  posts  stand  up  as  well  and  as  long  as  concrete  and 
steel. 

“Tiieik  mane  is  legion” — the  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  to  change  their  practice  and  rely  upon  their 
own  family  for  help. 

Tiie  highest  prices  for  work  horses  arc  reported  from 
Chicago  this  Spring.  These  were  not  for  city  truck 
work,  but  for  farm  labor, 

Tt  is  astonishing  what  people  sell  through  the  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange  department..  One  man  offered  fem  e 
posts  and  received  enough  orders  to  fill  12  cars! 

We  think  the  use  of  land  plaster  as  a  fertilizer  is 
coming  back  on  many  farms.  Tt  went. -out  of  use-  with 
the  introduction  of  mixed  fertilizers.  Now  there  will 
be  freer  use  of  it. 


The  Milk  Situation  Once  More 

The  April  price  of  milk  to  the  farmer  is  $2.55  per 
100  lbs.  of  .‘1  per  cent  milk.  This  is  5.75  cents  per 
quart  for  3.4  per  cent  milk,  which  is  about  the 
average  for  the  milk  sold  in  the  city.  The  drop 
from  March  is  nearly  two  cents  a  quart. 

The  price  to  the  consumer  per  quart  is  as  follows: 
Grade  A.  pint  bottles.  22  cents;  Grade  B,  pint  bot¬ 
tles.  20  cents:  Grade  A.  quart  bottles,  IS  cents 
Grade  B,  quart  bottles.  15  cents. 

Allowing  that  the  dealer  pays  15  cents  extra  per 
hundred  for  the  A  grade,  the  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  going  to  the  producer  is  3S  cents  on  the  B 
grade  in  quarts:  32  cents  on  the  A  grade  in  quarts; 
28  cents  in  B  pints  and  27  cents  in  A  pints.  The 
margin  in  cream  would  be  still  wider.  The  dealers 
have  reduced  retail  prices  from  one  to  two  cents; 
but  even  under  present  conditions  the  consumer  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  full  reduction  at  the  farms. 

In  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  there  is  one  extra 
pound  of  butterfat  more  than  in  the  100  lbs.  of  3 
per  cent  milk.  This  extra  pound  of  pure  butterfat 
it  worth  SO  cents  at  present  butter  prices,  as  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  pure  food  standard  of  82.5  per  cent 
of  fat  in  a  pound  of  butter.  For  SO  cents’  worth  of 
fat  the  .milk  producer  gets  only  40  cents.  When  the 
price  of  milk  was  first  calculated  by  the  dealers  on 
the  fat  content  they  allowed  about  the  market  value 
for  the  extra  fat  in  milk  above  the  3  per  cent 
standard.  Since  the  price  of  butter  has  advanced 
they  have  not  done  so. 

If  figured  on  the  basis  of  butter  and  cheese  by  the 
formula  commonly  used  by  the  dealers  the  price 
would  be  $2.04  for  April.  In  April,  1916,  just  before 
the  original  milk  tight,  on  the  butter  and  cheese 
basis,  milk  prices  would  have  figured  out  $1.44  per 
100  lbs.  The  dealers  made  it  $1.41  that  year.  So 
that  estimated  on  the  basis  of  butter  and  cheese 
values,  or  on  the  cost  of  producing,  including  feed 
and  labor,  prices  for  this  month  seem  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  considerably  lower  than  in  1916. 

For  the  moment  this  is  discouraging.  It  is  not.  a 
cheering  prospect  to  produce  milk  at  a  loss:  but  the 
situation  is  not  as  black  as  it  looks.  There  is  no 
real  substitute  for  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
This  is  being  realized  more  and  more  by  city  people. 
The  demand  must  not  only  continue,  but  it  will  in¬ 
crease.  It  would  be  easy  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cows  and  cut  down  the  supply:  but  that  kind  of  a 
policy  would  be  more  like  running  away  from  the 
problem  than  facing  it  and  mastering  it.  We  have 
a  natural  dairy  territory  and  our  problem  is  to 
develop  the  industry — not  to  restrict  it. 

The  dealers  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  strengthen 
their  position  during  recent  years  of  eager  demand 
and  rising  prices.  Independent  dealers  have  been 
practically  eliminated,  and  there  is  virtually  one 
and  only  one  buyer  of  milk  now  in  New  York.  The 
party  that  dominates  the  New  York  wholesale  milk 
market  will  make  the  price  of  milk  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  as  it  does  now.  Either  the 
dealers  or  the  producers  will  dominate.  There  can 
be  no  dual  existence  in  the  field,  except  while  the 
dealers  are  mending  fences.  Their  position  is  now 
strong,  but  they  are  by  no  means  supreme.  Pro¬ 
ducers  controlled  the  situation  only  for  a  short  time, 
but  the  experience  gave  them  courage  and  confidence. 
They  will  come  back  and  take  it  again.  The  task  now 
is  to  regain  control  without  too  staggering  a  cost. 


Expelling  the  Socialist  Assemblymen 

After  a  stormy  all-night  session  the  New  York 
Assembly  expelled  the  five  Socialists  who  were 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  New  York  City.  The 
vote  for  expelling  three  of  them  was  116  to  28 — for 
the  other  two  104  to  40.  Some  very  bitter  speeches 
were  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  represent  the  honest  sentiments  of  As¬ 
sembly  members.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Socialism  advocated  by  these  men.  At 
the  same  time  we  feel  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  expel 
them  in  this  spectacular  way.  There  are  too  many 
unbalanced  and  light-headed  people  who  suffer  from 
the  disease  known  as  hyperesthesis.  They  are  of 
classes  known  as  “criminals,  mistaken  idealists  and 
social  bigots."  With  a  return  of  normal  times  we 
think  these  characters  would  mostly  have  been 
swept  out  of  the  onward  march  into  places  where 
they  can  do  little  harm.  The  trouble  is  that  such 
am  ion  as  the  New  York  Legislature  has  taken  will 
simply  add  fuel  to  the  mental  fire  of  this  class,  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  martyrs  and  denied  the 

■  ight  ol  free  speech.”  These  people  cannot  live 
without  publicity.  Such  publicity  as  this  trial  will 
he  like  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  by  pouring  kerosene 
m,M  the  same  time  we  recognize  the  temper 

of  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  and  also  the 
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futility  of  changing  it  at  this  time.  Let  no  one,  how¬ 
ever,  for  an  instant  imagine  that  we  have  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  policies  or  the  acts  of  these  disturbers 
and  radical  destroyers.  We  have  here  documents  and 
facts  which  convince  us  of  the  danger  to  society  and 
to  America  in  the  theories  which  these  radicals 
stand  for.  As  to  the  legal  aspect  of  this  expulsion, 
a  minority  of  the  Assembly,  including  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt,  felt  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  expulsion.  The  great  majority  was  against 
them.  Whatever  the  merits  of  their  case,  this  re¬ 
sult  will  give  all  radicals  a  chance  to  pose  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  do  more  mischief 
than  ever. 


The  “Soviet”  Government;  In  America 

Some  of  our  best  citizens  are  worrying  over  the 
dangers  of  Bolshevism  and  the  Soviet  government 
in  Russia.  They  are  much  disturbed  lest  some  one 
may  advocate  the  Soviet  form  of  government  here. 
They  invite  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  drastic 
laws  to  prevent  the  danger. 

Few  yet  understand  what  the  Soviet  government 
really  is.  It  was  not  until  very  recently  that  anyone 
in  this  country  knew  just  how  the  new  Russian 
government  worked,  and  it  is  the  only  country  that 
has  yet  adopted  the  Soviet  form  of  government. 
This  is  the  way  it.  works: 

The  Russian  who  is  allowed  to  vote — the  privilege 
of  voting  is  not  by  any  means  general — votes  for  a 
member  of  a  local  body  called  the  local  Soviet. 
Then  the  elected  members  of  the  local  Soviets  vote 
for  the  members  of  the  Volost  Soviet.  Then  the 
members  of  the  Volost  Soviet  elect  members  of 
another  Soviet,  which  covers  a  wider  territory. 
Again  these  members  elect  members  of  a  Soviet 
with  still  broader  powers  and  territory.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Soviet  finally  elect  members  of  the  so- 
called  All-Russian  Congress.  This  is  the  governing 
body  of  Russia  as  organized  at  present. 

It  is  as  if  our  citizens  elected  members  of  a  town¬ 
ship  society.  These  would  then  elect  members  of  a 
county  organization,  who  would  again  elect  members 
of  a  State  association.  The  members  of  the  State 
society  would  then  elect  a  provincial  society,  and 
these  finally  would  vote  for  members  of  Congress. 
The  original  voter  is  just  five  times  removed  from 
the  members  of  the  governing  body. 

The  average  American  citizen  will  regard  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  adoption  of  that  form  of  government 
here  as  very  remote.  We  think  it  is  for  any  general 
purpose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  United 
States  Senators  were  once  elected  by  votes  of  the 
State  Legislatures.  That  was  a  small  example  of 
the  Soviet  form.  It  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
custom  was  abandoned.  The  Senators  are  now 
elected  by  direct  vote. 

The  only  example  of  Soviet  government  that  we 
now  recall  is  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  The  voters  elect  members  of  the  state 
Legislature.  These  elect  members  of  the  council. 
The  council  elect  the  Commissioner  of  Markets  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  commissioners 
again  elect  the  men  who  actually  do  the  work.  The 
people  are  four  times  removed  from  the  commis¬ 
sioners  and  five  times  removed  from  the  final  admin¬ 
istrators.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  Soviet  government  in  America. 


The  Fight  Against  “Daylight  Saving” 

After  a  hard  struggle,  the  repeal  of  the  daylight 
saving  law  for  New  York  seems  to  be  defeated.  A 
first  effort  to  pass  this  repeal  through  the  New  York 
Assembly  found  70  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  and  64 
against.  If  was  necessary  to  have  76  votes  in  favor 
in  order  to  pass  the  repeal  bill.  Finally  a  bill  repeal¬ 
ing  daylight  saving,  but  giving  the  cities  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  question,  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  bare  majority.  It  came  up  in  the  Assembly,  but 
after  a  hard  struggle  was  defeated  by  one  vote,  or  75 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  to  67  against  it.  At  one  time 
the  necessary  76  votes  were  in  sight,  but  an  Assem¬ 
blyman  from  New  York  City  changed  his  vote  and 
thus  defeated  the  bill.  The  final  vote  showed  71 
Republicans  and  four  Democrats  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
peal.  with  30  Republicans  and  31  Democrats  op¬ 
posed.  Three  Assemblymen  were  absent.  Had  one 
or  more  of  those  been  present  the  repeal  would  have 
carried,  but  we  are  told  that  even  if  the  repeal  had 
been  passed  Governor  Smith  would  have  vetoed  it. 

In  New  Jersey  there  was  a  desperate  struggle  over 
a  bill  providing  daylight  saving  for  that  State.  It 
finally  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  held  up  in  the 
Senate.  As  we  write,  the  upper  part  of  New  Jersey 
has  largely  adopted  the  daylight  saving  time,  fol¬ 
lowing  New  York  City.  This  part  of  New  Jersey  is 
largely  populated  by  commuters  and  town  workmen. 
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The  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  is  largely  agricul¬ 
tural.  It  has  solidly  opposed  daylight  saving,  and  is 
still  working  on  standard  time,  following  the  rule  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  New  York  City  a  local  ordinance  provided  for 
setting  the  clocks  ahead,  and  this  made  it.  necessary 
for  commuters- living  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
to  reach  their  place  of  business  an  hour  earlier. 
Some  of  the  railroads  put  their  clocks  ahead,  while 
others  refused  to  do  so,  thus  making  an  endless  con¬ 
fusion.  In  our  own  case,  people  who  do  business  in 
New  York  City  are  obliged  to  get.  up  an  hour  earlier, 
while  farm  hands  who  work  by  the  day  refuse  to 
come  to  work  under  the  daylight  saving  rule.  It  is 
stated  at  Albany  that  farmers  will  organize  and  take 
their  case  into  court,  under  the  theory  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law  restoring  standard  time  supersedes  any 
State  law,  and  they  could  probably  make  a  fair  case 
of  that  theory.  All  over  the  State  farmers  are  com¬ 
bining  and  agreeing  to  conduct  their  business  under 
the  old  standard,  leaving  the  cities  to  do  as  they 
please.  That  will  bring  about  a  straight  industrial 
conflict  between  town  and  country,  and  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  adopt  such  a  campaign  and  stick  to  it,  in  the  end 
the  cities  will  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  older  time. 
In  Hartford,  Conn.,  an  ordinance  in  favor  of  day¬ 
light  saving  was  passed.  The  railroads  refused  to 
set  their  clocks  ahead,  and  there  has  been  endless 
confusion,  with  the  result  that  the  city  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  obliged  to  repeal  its  ordinance.  The  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  part  of  the  cities  has  been  a  very  selfish 
one.  The  city  people  admit  that  their  chief  object 
in  lighting  for  daylight  saving  is  to  gain  more  time 
for  pleasure  and  recreation,  while  they  realize  that 
it  means  a  hardship  and  loss  to  the  farmers.  They 
are  willing  to  permit  this,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  pleasure;  but  many  of  them  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  hard  truth,  that  they  will  pay 
for  their  pleasure  in  the  end  through  an  increase  in 
food  prices. 


A  Woman  Sheep  Breeder’s  Troubles 

After  reading  the  talk  about  the  dog  law  in  Ttte  R. 
N.-Y.  I  write  to  ask  your  advice.  I  taught  school,  and 
at  last  secured  money  enough  to  buy  100  acres  of  waste 
land  that  lay  back  from  the  road,  and  placed  48  ewes 
on  it.  I  had  built  great  air  castles  on  my  income,  but 
the  dogs  got  among  them,  and  chased  them  right  off  the 
farm.  They  killed  one,  which  we  found,  bit  the  tail 
off  another,  and  there  were  three  we  never  found.  The 
rest  of  the  flock  never  acted  the  same.  Last  Winter 
nine  died.  The  blood  always  ran  out  of  their  noses  at 
times  after  we  got  them  back  home,  and  soon  they 
would  die.  They  were  not  old  sheep,  either.  I  spoke 
to  the  assessors,  and  they  said  I  could  only  get  pay  for 
fhe  one  I  could  show  them  that  was  killed.  Now  is 
there  any  way  in  which  I  could  get  pay  for  the  damage? 

New  York.  MRS.  A.  M. 

If  your  notice  was  made  to  the  assessors  within 
10  days  of  the  damage,  and  before  the  dead  sheep 
was  disposed  of.  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to 
appraise  your  entire  damage  and  report  with  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
the  assessors  did  not  recommend  a  fair  allowance 
you  could  appeal  to  the  department  for  a  better 
settlement.  The  assessor  was  clearly  in  error  in  his 
advice.  If  your  original  notice  was  made  within  10 
days  your  claim  would  seem  to  be  yet  good;  and  the 
assessor  will  no  doubt  correct  his  error  and  make 
fhe  appraisal  for  you.  A  flock  once  chased  and  wor¬ 
ried  by  dogs  never  quite  recovers.  You  have  had 
the  usual  experience. 


Rural  Mail  Service  and  Bad  Roads 

During  the  past  terrible  Winter  many  of  our  readers 
have  suffered  great  inconvenience  through  a  failure  to 
deliver  the  rural  mail.  In  some  cases  it  was  impossible 
for  the  carrier  to  get  through  the  road.  In  others  it 
seems  evident  that  the  carrier  might  have  made  his 
rounds  had  he  used  a  little  extra  energy.  In  one  case 
which  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  complaint  was  made  to 
us  by  a  farmer  that  the  mail  was  stopped  and  that  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  either  from  the 
local  postmaster  or  from  Washington.  We  took  the 
matter  up  with  Washington,  asking  for  an  investigation. 
We  are  told  in  explanation  that  last  November  the  post- 
office  authorities  told  the  local  road  officials  that  the 
road  on  which  this  farmer  lives  was  not  suitable  for 
travel.  They  further  stated  that  unless  repairs  were 
made  within  30  days  the  rural  service  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  that  road.  The  road  officials  took  no 
action  to  repair  the  road  and  therefore  the  rural  route 
was  re-arranged  and  this  road  was  avoided  so  that  the 
service  was  taken  away  from  our  subscriber.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  report  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  says : 

“In  view  of  the  policy  of  the  department  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  rural  service  over  roads  unless  they  are  main¬ 
tained  in  satisfactory  condition  and  the  failure  of  the 
officials  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  the  restoration  of 
service  would  not  be  justified  unless  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  produced  to  the  effect  that  the  necessary 
repairs  have  been  made.” 

This  may  be  the  rule  of  the  department,  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  no  one  has  authority  to  compel  the  local 
load  authorities  to  fix  such  a  road  properly.  Our  reader 
has  been  deprived  of  his  mail  service  through  no 
fault  of  his.  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  under  which 
the  National  Government  can  carry  out  its  implied 
agreement  to  deliver  the  mail.  This  farmer  has  been 
damaged,  and  he  thinks  he  would  have  a  ease  for  dam¬ 
ages  if  lie  were  to  bring  suit  against  the  road  officers 
iu  his  town. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Easter  Day  of  Courage 

Friend  of  the  broken  hopes,  this  day  is 
ours — 

Sad  men  and  weary  given  up  for  lost; 
Or  did  you  think  that  pretty  dreams  and 
flowers 

Can  brave  the  Winter  and  defy  the 
frost. 

And  that  strong  sap  within  the  hearts 
of  men, 

Courage,  mount  not  again? 


Nature  herself  appoints  this  laughing 
day,  , 

And  man  but  mirrors  in  liis  saered 
creeds 

The  light  that  lives  beyond  the  quenched 


ray.  ...  .  ,  , 

The  harvest  waiting  in  the  withered 
seeds, 

The  glory  burning  through  the  black 
eclipse, 

The  song  on  songless  lips. 


Darkness  and  tears,  our  weakness  and 
our  wrong. 

The  woe  we  worked,  the  good  we  did 
not  do, 

Are  but  the  ways  of  God  to  make  us 
strong; 

Heroes  and  saints  were  once  such 
men  as  you. 

When  to  the  dregs  we  drink  disaster  up, 

Lo,  honey  in  the  cup! 


To  the  brave  soul  all  days  arc  Easter 
days. 

Cast  Winter  from  your  heart-,  fear  not 
life’s  cold! 

All  your  Decembers  turn  to  flowering 
bays. 

And  sudden  all  your  lead  is  minted 
gold — 

Ah,  how  the  faces  of  the  angels  shone, 

When  rolled  away  the  stone! 

• — Nicholas  Breton  in  Munsey’s  Magazine 


* 

Many  women  who  buy  by  mail  feel 
city  help  conditions  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
asperating  delays  and  errors.  Mail-or¬ 
der  houses,  their  warehouses  and  storage 
full  of  merchandise,  and  orders  rushing 
in  by  every  mail,  are  so  short  of  all  lines 
of  help  that  complaints  are  incessant, 
moreover,  much  of  the  mail  is  handled  by 
young  people  who  are  not  only  inexperi¬ 
enced,  but  who  frankly  don't  care  whether 
their  work  is  accurate  or  not.  In  the 
grocery  department  of  a  great  city  store 
that  does  a  large  mail-order  business,  we 
were  told  that  careless  ‘‘order,  pickers” 
were  responsib  ■  for  much,  trouble.  The 
salesman  takes  the  order,  and  the  “order 
picker”  then  assembles  it.  The  order 
pickers  are  largely  high  school  hoys  who 
work  part  time  and  some  of  them  are 
careless  and  inattentive.  A  surprising 
amount  of  part-time  help  is  employed  by 
large  stores.  The  complaint  is  general 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  any  sense  of  responsibility.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  have  always  done  as  they 
liked,  and  expect  to  continue  that  atti¬ 
tude  in  business. 

aj: 

The  Illinois  Congress  of  Mothers 
states  publicly  that  “moral  conditions  in 
the  schools  :  the  United  States  are  very 
bad,”  and  on  reform  started  is  the  sup- 
pressioc.  of  silly  and  immodest  dress  in 
the  big’,  schools.  Unfortunately  it  is 
silly  mothers  who  arer  directly  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  trouble,  and  there  is  no  way, 
apparently,  in  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
formed. 

S’: 

There  are  two  bulletins  sent  out  in  the 
Cornell  Heading.  Course  that  are  espec¬ 
ially  timely  just  now ;  one  being  “Dande¬ 
lions  as  Food.”  the  other  “Ways  of  Using 
Rhubarb.”  One  excellent  recipe  for 
rhubarb  pie  given  in  the  above  bulletin 
calls  for  the  following  materials ;  One  cup¬ 
ful  sugar,  two  tablespsoon,  Lou:-,  one  pint 
of  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces,  one-third 
cupful  raisins,  one  tablespoonful  butter, 
one  tablespoonful  lemon  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  grated  lemon  rind.  Line  a  pie 
pan  with  plain  pastry,  and  prick  pastry 
■with  a  fork.  Mix  the  sugar  with  the 
flour,  and  sprinkle  one-third  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  the  crust.  Add  the  rhubarb 
and  raisins.  Cover  the  top  with  the  re¬ 
maining  sugar  and  flour,  add  the  butter 
in  small  lumps,  and  the  lemon  juice  and 
rind.  Then  bake  the  pie  in  a  slow  oven. 


Experience  with  Clematis  Coccinea 

Noticing  the  inquiry  of  Mother  Bee  as 
to  Clematis  coccinea,  would  reply  that 
it  is  easily  grown  and  a  very  free 
bloomer.  Unlike  many  others  of  its  fam¬ 
ily,  it  dies  to  the  ground  with  Winter 
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and  in  Spring  sends  up  dozens  of  tender¬ 
looking  leaf  stems,  which  grow  very  rap¬ 
idly  making  a  more  spreading  and  dense 
screen  than  C.  Jackmauii.  Ours  covers 
a  poultry  wire  trellis  11  feet  high,  and 
would  climb  higher  if  given  support. 
Throughout  a  long  blooming  period  it  is 
literally  red  with  its  small  pitcher¬ 
shaped  blossoms,  corolla  red,  and  lined 
with  orange  color.  The  bloom  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  familiar  feather-tailed  seed 
pods,  such  as  other  Clematis  have.  Our 
vine  was  planted  by  our  mother  more 
than  40  years  ago.  Her  flower-loving 
friends,  likewise  our  own.  always  doubted 
its  being  a  true  Clematis,  claiming  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  honeysuckle  class. 

[It  is  listed  by  various  nurserymen  as 
C.  coccinea,  but  is  given  in  Bailey’s  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Horticulture  as  C.  texensis. 
Some  botanists  call  it  C.  Viorna  var. 
coccinea.  The  typical  C.  Viorna  grows 
from  Pennsylvania  southward. — Eds.] 

Whatever  its  botanical  name,  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  more  commonly  grown,  for 
its  beauty  as  a  porch  vine,  and  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  lure  to  our  homes  those 
beautifully  feathered  sprites,  the  humming 
birds.  These  welcome  little  visitors  are 
so  eager  for  the  honey  in  the  flower  cups 
that  their  shyness  is  overcome  and  they 
hum  around  while  we  are  sewing  or  read¬ 
ing,  often  alighting  in  a  near-by  pear  tree, 
affording  us  the  coveted  glimpse  of  them 
at  rest.  We  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  what  must  have  been  a  nest  full 
of  the  tiny  fledglings,  downy  and  un- 
feathered,  save  for  wing  feathers.  They 
had  followed  the  parent  birds  to  the  porch 
and  were  humming  among  Asters  and 
Petunias  below  the  vine.  mbs.  l.  m.  c. 


A  Rag  Carpet 

Some  20  years  ago  one  Winter  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  like  to  make  a  rag 
carpet.  Rug  carpets  in  those  days  were 
quite  popular,  and  weavers  with  carpet 
looms  were  numerous  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  the  last  decade  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  rag  carpets  has  been  on  the  wane. 
In  these  times  of  H.  C.  of  I,.,  when  rugs 


kind  of  binding.  The  warp  woven  at  in¬ 
tervals  through  the  carpet  for  binding  is 
better,  for  it  is  less  work,  but  this  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose.  The  carpet  was  sewed 
up  with  thrums  (recalling  “A  Window  in 
Thrums”)  ;  pieces  of  warp  which  were 
left  after  the  carpet  was  woven. 

First,  the  carpet  served  as  a  covering 
on  an  auto  rest  room  floor.  I  did  ap¬ 
preciate  its  value  that  Summer  and  Fall. 
The  ladies  and  children  admired  the 
bright  colors,  and  it  always  looked  clean 
and  neat.  Light  carpets  are  more  dur¬ 
able,  wear  well  and  wash  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  a  dark  one  made  of  dark 
wa rp  rags. 

The  carpet  has  been  used  on  the  bed¬ 
room  and  living  room  floor.  It  has  worn 
well.  Last  Fall  the  center  stripe  had 
Iho  appearance  of  fading  to  some  extent. 
I  decided  to  give  it.  a  good  scrubbing  on 
the  floor  with  brush,  soap  and  water.  I 
washed  one-half  yard  at  a  time,  and 
rinsed  with  lukewarm  water,  until  I  had 
scrubbed  the  entire  room.  I  took  fade¬ 
less  dyes  for  cotton,  scarlet,  three  pack¬ 
ages  made  according  to  directions,  only 
adding  three  quarts  of  soft  water,  boiled 
fur  20  minutes.  Set  color  with  three 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  common  table 
salt,  let  stand  over  n;eht  and  in  the 
morning  took  a  new  paint  brush  three 
inches  wide  and  painted  the  old  stripe 
scarlet  out  to  the  black  threads  on  each 
side  of  the  stripe.  The  color  is  wearing 
just  splendidly,  and  makes  the  room  look 
cheerful  and  bright  during  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  days.  mbs.  a.  m.  h. 


Rugs  and  Mittens 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  two  ar¬ 
ticles  recently  published,  one  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned  knitted  mittens,  the  other  home¬ 
made  rugs.  I  can  braid,  knit  and  cro¬ 
chet  rugs,  but  I  never  could  make  a 
great  success  “hooking”  them,  so  I  took 
an  old  corset  steel,  a  little  wider  than  a 
ribbon-runner,  or  tape  needle,  made  a  slot 
in  one  end,  and  sewed  my  design  into  the 
foundation.  It  was  more  quickly  done 
than  I  could  hook  it.  and  it  looked  the 


A  very  beautuul  centerpiece  is  illustrated  in  No.  920.  It  is  of  morning-glory  design. 
It  is  for  outline  and  long  and  short  stitch  embroidery.  The  flowers  are  for  lavenders  and 
pink,  the  leaves  and  vines  green  and  the  lattice  work  in  green.  The  design  is  on  white  em¬ 
broidery  fabric,  size  27  inches,  and  with  mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  cosis  $1.25. 


for  large  rooms  are  from  $60  to  $100.  and 
ordinary  carpets  run  from  $.”  to  $5  per 
yard,  the  housewife  begins  to  look  around 
for  a  different  and  cheaper  floor  covering. 
Hence,  a  weaver  tells  me  they  are  turning 
their  attention  toward  making  rag  carpets 
again,  and  they  are  becoming  quite  popu¬ 
lar  on  account  of  cheapness  and  durabil¬ 
ity. 

The  rags  I  used  were  torn  one-half  inch 
wide,  and  were  good  cotton  rags  well 
sewed.  The  carpet  consisted  of  27  yards, 
40  inches  wide,  making  in  all  .‘50  yards. 
One  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  rags 
were  required  to  the  yard,  and  two  pounds 
of  white  warp  included. 

A  piece  of  board  about  the  size  of  a 
shingle  served  to  wind  rags  on  to  lay 
out  my  plan  of  stripe ;  center  two  threads 
of  pure  white  rags,  on  each  side  three 
threads  of  salmon  pink,  then  four  of  a 
darker  shade  of  pink,  three  of  red,  two 
of  yellow  and  two  of  copperas,  three  of 
black,  four  of  medium  blue,  four  of  black 
and  a  hit-and-miss  filler  of  C8  threads. 
This  repeated  all  through  the  ’50  yards 
of  carpet. 

When  new  the  colors  were  very  pretty 
and  bright,  the  carpet  fine  and  smooth, 
the  rags  well  beaten  up.  which  makes  a 
good  carpet.  It  originally  was  made  for 
a  bedroom  carpet,  but  has  been  in  use  on 
different  floors  in  the  house.  The  pink, 
red  and  yellow  rags  were  colored  with 
fadeless  dyes  for  cotton,  and  have  worn 
well ;  blue  and  copperas  were  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dyes  our  grandmothers  used.  Black 
rags  were  from  old  black  calico  dresses 
worn  more  or  less  in  those  days. 

I  did  not  know  just  the  length  of  car¬ 
pet  wanted,  so  no  binding  of  warp  was 
woven  in  the  strips.  When  ready  to  cut 
into  lengths,  the  carpet  being  light,  light 
green  denim,  a  piece  three  inches  wide 
and  40  inches  long,  was  pasted  on  the 
carpet.  This  was  cut  in  center  of  denim, 
so  the  carpet  would  not  ravel  or  lose  any 
of  its  sturdy  qualities  as  a  rag  carpet.  It 
was  bound  with  another  piece  of  denim, 
finishing  off  each  end  of  strip  with  this 


same  when  finished.  If  the  strips  for  the 
flowers  are  cut  a  little  wider,  and 
being  drawn  through  onto  the  right 
are  left  a  litler  looser,  and  are  picked  out 
with  the  fingers,  they  make  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  look  more  real.  Woven  rag 
rugs  are  much  prettier  if  the  rags  are  cut 
nearly  an  inch  wide ;  then  as  each  thread 
is  woven  in,  pick  the  rag  open  between 
the  threads  of  warp  and  it  resembles  shell 
work,  and  well  repays  all  the  extra 
trouble.  I  got  my  idea  from  looking  into 
a  store  window  while  waiting  for  a  car 
one  day.  A  rug  of  this  style  was  in  t,.-» 
window  display,  marked  double  the  price 
of  the  common  rug,  or  Colonial  rugs  as 
we  must  call  them. 

My  mother  had  five  men  to  supply  with 
knitted  mittens,  and  she  learned  three 
different  ways  to  prolong  the  wear  of 
those  mittens  nearly  double  the  time. 
When  one  thread  is  worn  out  in  the  palm, 
leaving  the  other  as  the  article  described, 
take  a  darning  needle  threaded  with  yarn 
about  as  coarse  as  the  thread  left,  which 
will  also  be  worn  somewhat,  and  darn  the 
new  thread  in  the  place  where  the  one 
was  worn  out  between  the  remaining 
threads,  and  it  will  wear  as  long  as  the 
mitten  will  last.  If  the  new  thread  is 
much  coarser  tbuu  the  partly  worn  one,  it 
draws  the  old  thread  and  wears  out  much 
faster.  Another  method  was  to  cut  out 
the  worn  palm  entirely,  take  up  stitches 
of  mitten  and  knit  a  new  palm,  sewing 
sides  of  new  strip  to  the  remainder  of 
mitten  with  needle  and  yarn.  Another 
was  to  cut  a  new  palm  from  the  buck  of 
a  worn  mitten,  cut  out  the  worn  palm 
and  darn  it  into  place.  All  of  these 
methods  will  double  the  wear  of  the  mit¬ 
ten,  and  although  a  little  trouble,  can  be 
done  in  much  less  time  than  new  ones  can 
be  knitted,  besides  conserving  yarn.  I 
showed  some  of  our  Southern  neighbors 
how  to  fix  some,  and  I  assure  you  they 
were  grateful.  The  worn  bottoms  of 
stocking  feet  can  be  renewed  the  same 
way,  and  amply  repay  the  trouble  taken. 

JESSIE.  | 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 

Now  is  the  time  to  get 
out  the  sprinkling  can  and 
make  a  liberal  use  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 
Spring  is  cleaning-up  time. 
Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant  is  a  powerful  germ 
destroyer.  It  establishes 
health  conditions.  Use  it 
in  garbage  cans,  sinks, 
drains,  closets,  cesspools, 
all  damp,  foul-smellingand 
disease  breeding  places. 

No  better  way  to  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  Use 
it  also  about  the  poultry 
bouse,  pie  pen  and  stables. 
One  pallon  makes  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  disinfectant. 


l 
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Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 


31  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  "V1THIN  300  MILES 


ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 


“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easy! 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye ”  Color  Card. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

ZZ  A  practical  and  bandy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
SI  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — ■ 

PRICE  $1.50  = 


S  carpentry. 


For  sale  by  1 


E  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30lh  Street,  New  York  5 
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A  Note  About  Hooked  Rugs 

I  have  been  working  at  rugs  since 
Christmas,  during  my  spare  time.  I  al¬ 
ways  hook  my  rugs,  or  draw  the  rags 
through  a  sack.  I  am  working  at  my 
third  and  last  one  for.  this  Winter.  I 
always  cut  the  sack  the  size  I  want  for 
the  rug,  making  allowance  for  the  hem.  I 
uotice  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  hemmed  her  rug 
after  she  finished  the  hooking  process.  I 
always  hem  the  sack  on  the  machine  be¬ 
fore  1  put  it  in  the  frame.  For  the  first 
three  rounds  it  is  hard  to  work,  but  I 
think  they  are  nicer  when  finished  by 
hemming  first.  I  think  we  shall  all  agree 
with  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  when  they  are  fin¬ 
ished,  and  say,  “My  hooked  rug.  I  love 
vou.”  MRS.  AV.  II.  z. 


Spring  Housecleaning  Hints 

An  occasional  warm,  sunshiny  day 
tends  to  make  thoughts  of  housecleaning 
en.ter  the  energetic  housewife’s  mind  in 
eai-ly  Spring.  The  wise  woman  will  plan 
and  scheme  to  devote  some  hours  every 
w4ek  in  accomplishing  some  tasks  which 
can  be  done  with  ease,  and  this  extra 
work  will  aid  greatly  in  lightening  the 
work  of  Spring  cleaning  when  this  season 
finally  arrives.  For  instance,  some  blan¬ 
kets  and  counterpanes  could  be  laundered 
on  a  nice,  sunshiny  day  free  from  frost; 
the  cupboard  drawers  may  be  given  a 
thorough  cleaning,  or  a  closet  may  be 
renovated.  The  kitchen  ceiling.  Avail  and 
woodwork  may  require  a  new  coat  of 
paint,  and  this  work  could  be  done  before 
the  Spring  season  arrives,  and  the  porch 
furniture  could  be  treated  likewise. 

Then  in  the  cellar  and  attic  various 
garments  and  pieces  of  furniture  have 
probably  been  stored  away  until  a  more 
opportune  time  could  be  spared  to  decide 
how  these  could  be  used  or  mended.  Cast¬ 
off  clothes  are  valuable  these  days,  and 
the  task  of  converting  the  best  of  these 
into  serviceable  garments  for  the  younger 
children  is  fascinating  work  for  rainy 
days.  Often  an  old  rocker  or  some  piece 
of' furniture  has  been  thrust  into  the  cel¬ 
lar  or  attic  for  the  want  of  a  good  car¬ 
penter  to  put  it  in  tip-top  shape.  After 
the  chair  has  been  mended  and  treated  to 
a  coat  or  two  of  good  paint,  rip  the  up¬ 
holstery  covering  off  and  use  this  for  a 
pattern ;  then  cover  it  with  burlap,  mo¬ 
hair  or  something  similar. 

This  is  a  good  time  also  to  renovate 
your  picture  frames.  Often  one  possesses 
good  frames,  but  the  subjects  are  tawdry, 
so  neAV  mat  and  some  reproductions  of  the 
old  masters  will  transform  these  frames 
wonderfully.  Thus,  a«  you  continue  Avith 
these  small  tasks,  many  more  will  loom 
before  your  mind ;  hence  Avhen  the  Spring 
cleaning  season  arrives  these  lesser  items 
will  be  out  of  the  way.  M.  T.  M. 


Tested  Recipes 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies.— One-half  cup 
peanut  butter  blended  Avith  one-half  cup 
melted  shortening  (scant),  one-quarter 
cup  sour  milk,  one  cup  syrup,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  (scant),  three  cups  flour. 
Roll  thin,  bake  in  rather  hot  oven. 

A  Good  Molasses  Cake. — Three-quar¬ 
ter  cup  shortening  mixed  Avell  Avith  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  tAvo  cups  molasses, 
one  cup  Avater,  one  good  teaspoon  soda, 
a  little  salt,  spice  to  taste,  flour  to  run 
stifflv  from  spoon.  Bake  in  loaf,  r  or 
a  layer  cake  I  take  half  this  quantity  and 
bake  in  three  layers,  adding  raisins  to  the 
middle  layer,  and  put  together  Avith  jelly 
if  you  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
poAvdered  sugar  on  hand.  These  are  both 
very  good  recipes  since  sugar  is  so  scarce. 

Hoav  many  of  the  readers  ever  decorate 
a  cake  Avith  turtles?  I  take  the  largest 
raisins  I  can  get  (not  seeded  ones),  pinch 
them  quite  flat,  then  r  t  whole  cloves; 
take  one  Avith  the  round  bloom  on,  put  in 
the  stem  end  for  the  head,  then  break  the 
bloom  off’  another  and  use  the  stem  end 
for  a  tail:  then  take  four  cloves,  remove 
the  bloom,  leaving  the  four  little  prongs 
and  put  tAvo  on  each  side  of  the  raisin  for 
feet,  and  you  have  a  very  nice  little  tur¬ 
tle.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  them  on 
the  top  of  a  cake  Avith  white  icing.  I 
put  a  few  on  the  sides  Avith  their  heads 
just  above  the  cake;  it  looks  as  if  they 
Averc  scrambling  up.  This  is  very  nice 
for  a  party  or  for  a  child’s  birthday  or 
for  any  gathering. 

Another  way  to  use  dry  bread ,  is  to 
put  it  through  the  food  chopper  and 
thicken  scrapple  Avith  it;  can  use  any 
kind  of  meat  for  the  scrapple. 

I  Avas  quite  amused  Avhen  I  saAV  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  advice  to  soak  the  feet  in 
potato  water  for  chillblains.  Why.  that 
iso  Avhat  I  did  for  rheumatism.  I  had 
rheumatism  so  bad  in  my  limbs  I  could 
scarcely  Avalk,  so  I  boiled  potatoes  Avith 
the  skins  on  and  soaked  my  feet  in  the 
potato  Avater  several  nights  in  succession, 
and  the  pain  entirely  disappeared. 

S.  B.  T. 


Scrapple  Making  Improved 

In  a  recent  issue  there  Avas  given 
method  for  making  scrapple.  We  t hi 
our  way  of  making  it  produces  a  far  m< 
palatable  product.  To  the  ingrediei 
for  making  same,  as  given  by  G.  I).  \ 
AA'e  add  some  head  meat,  liver,  cracklini 
chopped  apples  and  onions  ;  besides  tin 
We ii  d  allspice  and  cloves.  The  additi 
of  blood  improves  the  taste  of  it  great 
also  the  nutritiousness,  and  it  surely 
Avortli  trying.  As  to  the  mode  of  pi 
paring,  avc  do  exactly  as  your  eorrespoi 
"W-*  Pennsylvania,  describe 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  head  me; 
iver  and  cracklings  must  be  chopped 
ground  in  the  meat  grinder. 

MBS.  K.  B. 


(Pronounced  Oul-BRAN-sen) 

aver 


i  a  n  o 


Your  Stag  Party 
Ao  Uproarious  Success 


Men  always  bare  a  good  time  at 
stag  part  es  —  after  they  jet  started 
and  their  minds  get  together.  There 
is  one  thing  they  all  understand  — 
music.  Try  some  of  these  songs  on 
your  Gulbransen  the  next  time  you 
have  a  crowd  of  men  in : 

Sweet  Adeline  Come  on  Papa 

Stein  Song  I  Want  a  Doll 

There’s  a  Meeting  Here  Tonight 
Does  She  I  I’ll  Say  She  Docs 


Christian  Science, 
Catholic  and  Gospel 
Hymns 

Many  a  religious  meeting  would 
have  better  musie  if  the  Gulbransen 
played  the  hymns.  All  the  well- 
known  hymns  are  ready  for  you  in 
player  rolls. 

Every  occasion  yon  can  think  of  — 
is  mentioned  in  our  new  book 
"Good  Times  With  Your  Gulbrmn- 
een"  with  appropriate  selections 
recommended. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  get  your 
copy  free. 


©  1920,  G.  D.  Co. 


You  Can  Play  the  Gulbransen  Better  Than 
You  Ever  Could  Have  Played  by  Hand 


That  is  true  of  nearly  everybody.  Because  playing  the 
piano  is  a  two-sided  art.  The  mechani'cal  art  of 
“reading”  and  “fingering”  —  and  the  mental- art  of 
playing  the  music  interestingly. 

One  has  no  connection  with  the  other  —  except  that 
notes  must  be  struck  by  some  means  before  we  consider 
how  they  shall  sound  In  fact,  until  correct  striking  of 
notes  is  accomplished — whether  by  hand  or  by  mech¬ 
anism  —  only  then  does  interesting  music  become  a 
possibilty. 

The  Gulbransen  starts  you  off  at  the  point  in  musical 
education  where  perfect  command  of  the  piano  is 
accomplished.  It  strikes  the  right  notes  unfailingly.  And 
it  enables  you  to  play  them  in  any  desired  style  of  shad¬ 
ing,  phrasing  or  rhythm.  It  offers  every  degree  of  tone 
value.  It  gives  you  full  control  of  all  of  these 


Gulbransen  Owners: 

The  loud  pedal  ought  to  be 
called  the  “noisy  pedal*’  the 
way  some  pianists  use  it.  Rightly 
used,  it  makes  the  music  sound 
better.  Our  new  book  tells  how 
to  use  the  Gulbransen  loud  pedal. 

Do  you  have  the  tuner  care  tor 
your  piano  at  least  twice  yearly? 
You  should. 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co., 


Now  then,  if  you  enjoy  music,  you  have  the  chance  to 
make  music — with  equal  enjoyment  to  those  who  listen. 
If  you  habitually  hum  or  whistle,  or  keep  time  to  a  good 
march  or  dance,  you  are  naturally  musical.  You  will  play 
the  Gulbransen  interestingly  and  with  improving  taste. 

This  is  true  of  the  Gulbransen  because  its  exquisite 
“pedal-touch”  gives  you  real  freedom  in  producing 
musical  effects  —  as  much  as  though  you  played  it  by 
hand.  You  will  have  increasing  interest  in  playing 
with  expression.  You  will  be  in  fact  what  you  are 
now  at  heart —  a  musician. 


Try  a  Gulbransen  at  our  dealer’s  store.  You  can  locate  him 
by  the  “Baby  at  the  Pedals” — actually  playing  the  Gulbran¬ 
sen  —  in  his  window.  And  send  coupon  below  for  our  free 
book  “Good  Times  With  Your  Gulbransen.”  Tells  all  about 
the  music  available  and  the  fun  you  can  have. 


Nationally 

Priced 

Three  models,  all  playable  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  sold  at  the  same 
prices  to  everybody, eveiy where 
in  the  U.S.,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of 
each  instrument  at  the  factory. 

White  Houie  Model  $725  Country  Sett 
Model.  $625  Suburban  Model.  $550 

815  N.  Sawyer  Ave. ,  Chicago 


JTree  book  coupon 

I  The  new  book,“Good  Times  Wit'' 

I  Your  Gulbransen,”  sent  free  i'. 
you  mail  this  coupon  to 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 
815  N.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 

□  Please  check  this  square  if 
you  now  own  a  Gulbransen 
Player-Piano. 

□  Check  this  square  if  you  own 
a  player-piano  of  some  other 
kind. 

□  Check  here  if  y  ou  o  w  n  a  pia- 
which  is  not  a  self-playe:\ 
For  convenience  use  margin 
for  your  name  and  addrecr. 


Ask  about, 

Ro-Sanliuloor^Bas,, 
Closets  andAA'ash-Tfcj 
stands.  No 
Plumbing  Required, 


■T?°-San,  Rolling  : .. 

Bath  Tub  Heater  \ 

ill 


full  sizo  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled 
2-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  spaoe  3  ft. 
quare.  On  castors— roll  it  any  where, 
leater  attachment  for  kerosene, 
asoleneor  gas.  \\r  ater  heats  quickly, 

mute  drains  through  ho>«  attach  — 
d  to  temporary  or  permanent 
otlot.  Simplo.  Guaranteed 
Vrito  for  catalog  and  price. 

lowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

819#  «th  St. 

Dtlroit,  J:-L  —  |ij 


“EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME” 

by  crocheting  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacques,  Hoods,  Ladiea’  Vests  and 
Shawls.  Steady  work.  We  pay 
parcel-post  charges  both  ways. 

Simon  Asclier  &  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  fit  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WELL  T&NG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  for  Circular 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  5-lbs  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  Jh*  Cl 

Free  within  3rd  zone  <300  miles)  Mfk  w  “ 

4th  zone  37c  lb  —5th  zone  39c  -  ■  |U 

lb.— 6th  zone  41c  lb. —  7tli  zone 
43c  lb.— 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  accepting:  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y  Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 
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WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St..  ItLaca.  N.  T. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
Neay-Yorkkr  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

.1  ddress : — 

M.  L.  ASET.TINE,  Box  185 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  (juick  reply  and  a  "square deal.”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof,  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Brood  Sows:  Hampshire  Sheep 

Would  you  give-  a  ration  for  a  brood 
sow?  I  have  been  feeding  corn  with 
cob  and  buckwheat,  an  equal  part  of  each, 
and  scraps  and  swill  from  the  kitchen. 
Also  give  a  ration  for  the  pig^.  Would 
the  above  ration  be  right  for  young 
pigs,  with  milk  or  without?  2.  How 
would  corn  do  on  a  piece  of  new  ground 
that  had  buckwheat  in  the  year  before? 
The  ground  is  in  good  shape;  it  gave  a 
splendid  crop  of  buckwheat.  3.  Is  the 
Hampshire  Down,  sheep  the  largest  sheep 
and  also  the  most  profitable _  sheep?  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  Merino.  T.  B. 

Maryland. 

1.  A  combination  of  ear  corn  and 
ground  buckwheat  would  not  supply  a 
well-balanced  ration  for  a  brood  sow.  It 
does  not  provide  enough  proteiu,  as  both 
of  these  home-grown  feeds  are  carbohy¬ 
drate  carriers,  and  also  the  buckwheat  is 
very  apt  to  irritate  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  pig.  especially  if  ir  is  fed  in  very 
large  quantities.  A  better  ration  would 
consist  of  six  parts  of  corn,  three  parts 
of  ground  oats,  and  one  part  of  oilmeal 
or  digester  tankage.  If  you  cannot  get 
the  oilmeal  or  digester  tankage,  if  you 
will  provide  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to 
supply  the  protein  the  brood  sow  will  be 
well  fed.  You  could  use  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  buckwheat  middlings,  but  I 
would  not  include  any  more  than  this 
amount.  So  far  as  young  pigs  are  con¬ 
cerned  I  would  use  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings  and  barley,  to  which  lias 
been  added  10  per  cent  of  oil  meal.  If 
you  have  the  milk  it  is  not  necessary  to 
include  the  tankage  or*  oilmeal,  and  with 
milk  I  would  use  4  or  15  lbs.  of  milk  for 
each  pound  of  grain  supplied. 

2.  Buckwheat,  not  being  a  legume, 
does  uot  contribute  anything  to  the  soi^ 
in  the  way  of  nitrogen,  but  if  the  area 
in  question  produced  a  good  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  it  might  do  well  if  planted  with 
corn  during  the  coming  season.  If  pos¬ 
sible  the  area  shoould  be  covered  with 
barnyard  manure,  especially  if  you  desire 
the  maximum  production  of  corn. 

3.  The  Hampshire  breed  of  slieep  is 
receognized .  as  one  of  the  leading  types 
of  the  dual-purpose  sheep,  providing  both 
mutton  and  wool.  Selected  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  breed  mature  at  an  early  age 
aud  are  very  well  adapted  to  conditions 
that  prevail  on  the  average  farm.  They 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  South- 
down  and  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  ;  but  are  not  as  large  as  some  of 
the  coarser  wool  breeds,  such  as  the  Lei¬ 
cester  aud  the  Cots  wold.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  breed  has  gained  very  rapidly  in 
popularity  during  recent  years,  owing 
to  its  exceptionally  good  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  aud  the  further  fact  that  it  is  very 
well  suited  for  grazing.  Make  sure  that 
you  obtain  specimens  that  are  typical 
of  this  breed :  even  though  you  may  not 
have  purebred  ewe?  be  sure  to  use  a 
purebred  ram. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  four  Holstein  cows,  two  fresh 
nnd  two  freshening  next  month.  What 
changes  would  you  make  in  this  ration? 
I  have  corn  and  bran  on  hand :  Buffalo 
gluteu.  $4  per  cwt. ;  cottonseed  meal,  $4; 
oats.  $1.10;  middlings.  $3.50.  The  ra¬ 
tion  I  have  is  three  parts  eorn-and-cob 
meal,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  two 
Parts  gluten,  two  part-  bran,  one  part 
oat  chop  and  one  part  middlings,  by 
weight.  I  figure  this  to  have  a  ratio  of 
1-4.7  My  roughage  is  corn  stover  and 
mixed  hay,  about  half  clover.  What  is 
the  analysis  of  cottonseed  meal?  The 
analysis  printed  on  sack,  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  is  nitrogen.  3.29  f unavailable  in 
name,  not  distinct*:  ammonia.  4.00; 
available  phosphoric  acid,  $.00:  total 
phosphoric  acid.  S.OO ;  potash.  2.00. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  n. 

You  cannot  afford  to  pay  $3.50  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  middlings  and  incorporate  them 
in  _  a  ration  intended  for  a  dairy  cow. 

ith  corn  and  bran  and  other  concen¬ 
trates  at  the  prices  mentioned,  T  would 
u.se  the  following  combination :  Corn- 
and-eob  meal,  tlu-ee  parts :  cottonseed- 
meal,  two  parts,  gluten  meal,  two  parts: 
oats,  two  parts :  wheat  bran,  one  part. 
For  roughage,'  let  them  have  all  of  the 
corn,  fodder  and  mixed  hay  that  they  will 
readily  clean  up. 

As  to  the  analysis  of  cottonseed  meal, 
the  following  is  taken  from  Henry’s 
“Feeds  and  Feeding.”  and  indicates  the 
digestible  nutrients  in  100  lbs.  of  good 
cottonseed  meal : 


Crude  protein .  31  0 

Carbohydrates  .  25  G 

Fat  .  7.S 


Total  .  74.8 


A  thousand  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
contains  the  following  fertilizing  con¬ 
stituents  : 


Nitrogen  .  G0.2  lbs. 

Phosphoric  ac-id .  2.26  lbs. 

Potash  .  1S.0  lbs. 


It  is  possible  that  the  cottonseed  meal 
showing  the  analysis  that  you  have  indi¬ 
cated  has  been  rebagged  and  put  iu  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  bag.  and  that  this  does  not  relate 
to  its  feeding-  value.  However,  tbe  nitro¬ 
gen  factor  multiplied  by  6.25  would  give 
you  the  amount  of  protein. 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Belgians 

Nine  mos.  and  over.  Bucks,  52.50  each;  Poes,  S3  ; 
Pairs.  55.  GEO.  W.  BERNHARDT.  R.  No.  3.  Salisbury,  Md. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  R.  R.  BELGIANS, 
r  AMERICAN  BLUES,  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  <>0£  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Depl.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B.  <£  F.  Assn,  of  America;  Inc. 

HORSES  | 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Five  Young  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Some  iu  foal.  Two  blacks  and  Three  grays. 

Barton  Martin,  Clarence  Center.  N.  Y. 

ForSale-ANicePairofReg.PercheronMares 

Good  workers.  E.  R.  McConnf.t.l.  Wellington,  Ohio 

For  Sale  Kegirufred  Mammoth  Kentucky  Jack  aVyrs. 

Cheap  for  quick  sale.  CIUS.  J.  WOLFF,  W.  Warren,  Mast. 

DOGS  | 

Airedales, Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 

Reg.  Airedale  Pups  l £?,K,tXCE 

COLLIEPUPS 

The  intelligent  kind.  Shipped  on  approval.  Males, 
$12;  Females,  $8.  WM.  W. KETCH,  R.D.4,Cohocton,N.Y. 

Reg.  Airedale  Puppy  Vn 

granddaughter  greatest  Airedale  sires — His  High¬ 
ness  Soudan  Swiveler.  MARTIN  THEW,  Artluirsburg,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  soutiPXwn  ’ Ii2S 

Bam  Lambs  for  Sale.  EI.LIS  T1GEK,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  Iambs.  Also  some  rants.  Bar¬ 
gains  lor  quick  sales.  J.  N.  Mel’HFKSOX,  Srottsvillo,  .N.Y. 

rnrp_|a  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
ror dale  ewes.  Apply  oriun  farm,  purtiMM,  a.  *. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

GOATS 

/vote  Saanen  Buck,  one  yr.  old.  Sire  regis- 
tered.  Price,  $20,  E  x  p  r  e  s  s  paid. 

Geo.  W.  Bernhardt,  Route  3,  Salisbury,  Md. 

RanffP  FOR  CLEARING  LAND.  Spe- 

naiigG  uuaio  cjftt  on  large  lots.  Also  harness 

and  milch  goats.  F.  H.  BARNUM  8  CO..  Stamford.  Conn. 

FOR  Sale-SWISS  toggenburg  BUCK  KIDS 

H  pure  and  better.  Sts  aud  up.  BRED  POKS  $40  and  tip. 
S. J.  SHARPLES,  K.  P.  S,  Norristown,  Pa 

|  SWINE 

VICTORFARMS 

BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  boars  and  sows.  Spring  pigs,  at  8  wks.  Pairs 
and  trios.  Nothing  but  tlie  big  type,  front  best  blood 
lines  Clean  sweep  in  classes  entered  at  Trenton  and 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  IMi>. 

Victor  Farms.  Bellvale.  New  York 

Buy  a  Good  CHESTER  WHITE 

Young  boars  and  gilts  (not  registered)  at  $20  eneli. 
One  large  bred  sow.  570.  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  reg. 
hoar,  S45  each.  Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Braudreth,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  schofell,  Heuvclton,  N  r. 

Lancaster  Herd  of  O.  I.  C.  *s 

offers  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  breeding  and  qual¬ 
ity  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  LANCASTER  0. 1.  C.  FARM,  R.  1,  Boi  144,  Lanciitcr,  Pi. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
II.  liancitliower.  Mgr..  Penllyn,  Pa.  II.  F..  lira, ton.  Prop. 

Well  Bred  ChesterWhite  Pigs  o°^eks 

old.  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Ossining,  N.Y.  Tel.  3BR.  Briarcliff. 

Chester  Whiles  feJRSS  JSSTlKSCUK 

ForSale— 50  CHESTER  WHITESand  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  6  wks.  old  (Jr  $6  each.  BOUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

DEPoland-Ohina  PIGS 

of  a  Quality  that  Distinguishes  them  from  ALL  others; 
that  Competitors  Emy  and  do  not  Equal.  Blood-Lines 
that  are  Producing  the  Champions  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  To-Day. Viz.:  The  Big-Bob  and  (he  Disher’s  Giant 
Families.  Dr-  KNOX,  Box  SO,  Danbury,  Connecticut 

Reg.  Poland  China  iv'SLltSfnfi 

sow.  weighing  500.  Can  carry  700.  Pigs  both  sexes. 
Sired  by  boars  weighing  1,01)0;  front  890-lb.  sow. 

E.  ROWELI,  -  Louisa,  Virginia 

Registered  O.  1.  C.  PigsL^ 

kind,  ready  to  ship  April  5th  to  lflth,  at  six  weeks 

old.  Price,  512  each.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN.  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

sale  Berkshires  and  H a m p s h i r es  spring Futrow1,- 

Red  Polled  Cattle  all  ages.  a.  H.  SWOGGER  &  SON.  Mercer,  Pa. 

Hampshires  of  Quality  SfS: 

M.  D.  PHILLIPS  -  North  East,  Pa. 

TAMWORTlfa  Jhampshire  swine 

write  oi  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wo*tview  Stock  frarm 

It.  1  Wlmlon-Mulciu,  N.  ©, 


BERKSH1RES 


FUNTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Flint  stone  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintsione  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Laurelton  Farms 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 


Forsaleatan  attractive  price. 

Ten  Daughters  of 

HIGHWOOD  MODEL  80th 

256660 

Due  to  Farrow  in  May. 
Also  Four  Service  Boars 
by  the  same  Sire. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 


Locust  Valley  Farm 
V  BERKSHIRES  * 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 
EXETER.  ::  RHODE  ISLAND 

rH<5  {BEST  is  none  too  good,  our 
efforts  are  still  being  exerted  to  make 
TjHE  CHAMPION  of  tomorrow  a 
better  HOQ  than  the  {BEST  today. 
{Boars,  Qilts  and  Fall  Tigs. 

SIZE  -  QUALITY  •  BREEDING 
ADDRESS: 

Walter  Jauncey,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Large  'Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

If  yon  will  send  for  onr  new  folder  and  price-list 
you  will  note  that  you  can  get  just  as  much  for  the 
money  here  as  ever.  Our  prices  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  Special  offering  of  fall  hoars  weighing  up 
to  275  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Special  Berkshire  Opportunity 

Two  breeding  sows  under  2-years  old,  bred  to  regis¬ 
tered  boar  to  farrow  about  Juno  1,  and  a  breeding 
boar  2  Vi -years  old,  all  from  th  rcuighbred  registered 
stock.  Pedigrees  furnished.  A.  mio  breeding  pen  at 
a  bargain  for  quick  sale.  Apply 


PrAcnaei  Farm  Cor.  Squaw  Brook  &  Romaine  Roads 

r rospeci  rarm  north  haledon,  n.  j. 

Mail  Address:  John  Beattie, R.F.D. No  3,  Box  80, Paterson, N  J. 


SMITHSON  HERD 

Berkshires 

20  Higlx  Class  Brood  Sows 
Bred  To  Our  Great  Boars.  For  March 
Farrow.  For  Prices  Write 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 
G.  SMITH  &  SONS  Seelyville,  Ha. 


^Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra,  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilt:;  and  boars,  Big,  Typey  ami 
Thrifty.  Spring  l’igs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEW  ACRE  FARM,  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

LAST  SCHODACK,  RENS.  CO..  N.  V. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  1 Ss 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  April  ami  May.  Orders  taken  for 

boar  aud  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass, 


c 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


The  kind  that  produce  size  and  turn  food 
into  pork  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  chosen 
type  for  progressive  breeders  who  require 
size,  good  form  and  quick  development. 
We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and  best 
herd  of  Epochals  in  the  East.  We  offer 

20  Young  Sows 

bred  to  farrow  In  May  and  June.  (Sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  all  sold),  and  a  Fall 
Boar  not  related  to  the  sow  or  the  litter  she 
carries.  Price  $150  delivered.  Bred  sow 
without  the  boar  for  $125  delivered.  Fall 
pigs  $35.00  to  $50.00  each.  Spring  pigs  $25.00 
to  $30.00  each,  delivered.  Two  full  age 
Service  Boars,  price  $100  and  $125  each, 
deli  vered.  All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred 
to  purchaser.  Express  prepaid  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Pigs. 
Boars  from  Fall  litters  will  be  ready  for 

Patmoor  Farms,  Harltield.  N.  Y. 


1  Service  boar,  £ 
Spring  service. 


Shadow  Lane  BERKSHIRES 

March  pigs 

$20  each,  registered.  Shadow  Lake  Farm,  Lum 

Rarltehirac  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,$ir, 
DBI  Ivollll  CO  to  $20  ;  unreg.,  $8  to  $12.  according  to 
Size.  Unusual  values.  CLOVE IUI ALE,  FARM,  Charlotte  N.Y. 

CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  aud 
w  Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  read  v  for  service 
IHc  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Mirbledile.  Conn. 

AFTON  FARM  BERKSHIRES.  Four  gilts  bred  to  Highwood 
Rival  370th,  $10O-$12S  ;  granddaughter  of  Longfellow's 
Double.  Boar  pigs  later.  R.  A.  NEWTON,  Oummerston,  Vermont 


Booking  orders  for 
nr - V.  _i-,g  jt-wks.-Old, 

mber  City.  Fa. 


I — ~ 


SWINE 


1 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

Pathfinder.  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-ib. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 
Drakeside  Piggery 

Blue  Biuded  Under  Red  Top  Delaware,  N.  J. 


Nntico'  For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  and  also 
nuilLc,  prospective  buyeis  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Stale  who  would  uke‘to  look  over  our  herd  of 

Little  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts,  Tried  Sows^”edBs0earr; 

we  lmve  established  a  fa  mi  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  with 
representative  animals  from  our  herd.  We  hope  that 
you  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ipg  t  his  farm  as  there  is  no  better  way  of  picking  out 
your  foundation  herd.  Addr»«»  your  correspondence  to 

Enfield  Farms,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Enfield  Farms.  Enfield,  Conn. 


DELKENDO  HERD 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Families  represented  are:  Orange  Boy,  Big  Bob, 
Clansman,  Disher’s  Giant  and  Gustdale  Jones. 
Spring  pigs  out  of  800  and  900-lb.  dams  at  maturity. 
My  sows  and  gilts  average  10  pigs  per  litter  this 
spring.  Write  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.WAY  Prop  ,  Dover,  Delaware 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts,  little  pigs.  Orion  Path¬ 
finder,  Defender,  Top  Ool.  breeding.  Vigorous  stock, 
range  raised.  Special  sale  grade  sows,  one  two- 
years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  our  registered  boars, 
from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  and  KENNETH  HANK1NS0N 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  II,  Ii.  LUCKE,  Sprino  Valley,  N.Y. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Closely  selected  always.  We  sltip  them  if  they  satis¬ 
fy  us.  You  keep  them  if  they  satisfy  you.  New  crop 
soon.  For  particulars  write  ROT  McVAUGH,  Mgr..  Kinderhook.  N.  X- 

For  Sale  Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boars 

The  big,  growthy  kind.  Defender  Breeding.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  $iOto$is.  Pdgono  Dairy  Farm,  Preserve,  Pa. 

ItiirAP  -  lorcau  sPrinK  Figs.  Booking  orders 
MlirUC  Jersey  for  March  pigs,  8  wks.  old,  tax¬ 
payer  and  Orion  blood.  Sept,  pigs  and  one  yearling  ser¬ 
vice  boar.  Geo.  T.  Gillum,  i’unuinlnlgun,  New  York 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  JV""1; 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  Tito 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonia,  Pa. 


Tamworths 


All  ages  and  sizes.  Pigs  now 
ready,  as  fine  as  you  ever  saw. 

EDGEW000  FARM. West  Stephenlewn,  N.Y. 


Choice  Cheater  Whites  aud  registered  O.  I.  C.  Dilta, 

bred  or  open.  O.  K.  'Vakrkn,  West  Camp,  New  York 

•  ttfiiiimiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiitniitiiii, in, iuiiui,ii„ limit, ii, imiiiiiiitiiifmiiiiimmiiiiitninitminfitiir 

I  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 


ing  week’s  paper. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Making  a  Sheep-tight  Fence 

You  asked  for  a  littlo  information  on 
fencing  for  sheep.  I  have  had  about  25 
years’  fuss  with  shepp,  and  have  built 
fences  of  nearly  all  types,  yet  never  found 
hut  one  satisfactory  to  me  in  every  way, 
cost  and  all  considered.  This  is  a  2C>- 
incli  woven  wire,  stretched  good  and  tight, 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  with  a  barbed 
wire  three  inches  below  it,  or  half  way 
between  bottom  of  woven  wire  and 
ground,  and  another  barbed  wire  six 
inches  above,  and  if  you  want  to  keep 
dogs  out  as  well  as  sheep  in  stre^vh  two 
barbed  wires  above,  six  inches  apart.  I 
have  one  of  this  kind  and  1  saw  a  fox’s 
efforts  thwarted.  Sheep  will  climb  over 
or  creep  through  a  rail  fence,  creep 
through  a  small  wire,  no  matter  how 
tight.  A  barb/'d  wire  will  hang  them  fast 
or  tear  the  wool  out.  but  the  fence  I  have 
described  has  none  of  the  undesirable 
features.  It  is  not.  as  expensive  as  an 
nil  woven  wire,  and  if  you  use  two  barbs 
above  1  don’t  think  anything  this  side  of 
an  antelope  would  attempt  getting  on  the 
other  side. 

Sheep  are  tine  for  clearing  land  of 
brush  and  weeds.  I  have  watched  them 
in  the  pasture  where  there  were  not  many 
weeds,  and  seen  them  hunt  up  wild  car¬ 
rots  and  dandelions.  1  do  not  know  of 
but  two  weeds  mine  will  not  eat,  and 
they  are  Canada  thistle  and  wild  par¬ 
snip.  If  you  have  any  young  trees  or 
neighbor’s  friendship  you  think  anything 


of  and  arc  going  to  keep  sheep,  my  advice 
is  to  put  up  the  fence  I  have  described, 
or  you  will  not  have  either.  Sheep  beat 
goats  a  long  way.  E.  S.  B. 

Hampton,  N.  J. 

Bitter  Cream 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  cream  turns 
bitter?  I  keep  my  separator  clean,  the 
earthen  jars  in  which  the  cream  is  kept 
are  washed  and  boiled  in  water  and  soda. 
I  keep  the  cream  near  the  kitchen  stove, 
but  do  not  have  a  fire  during  the  night. 
The  cream  often  turns  bitter  before  fully 
ripe.  m.  e. 

Bitter  milk  or  cream  is  usually  due  to 
the  development  of  certain  bacteria  that 
get  into  the  milk,  or  to  undesirable  food 
eaten  by  the  cow.  If  the  milk  is  bitter 
when  drawn  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
feed,  but  if  the  bitterness  develops  upon 
standing  it  is  due  to  bacteria.  In  the 
first  case  the  remedy  is  to  cut  out  the 
musty  or  suspected  feeds,  and  in  the 
second  to  find  the  source  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  bacteria  and  remove  the  cause. 
From  the  statements  in  your  inquiry  I 
believe  the  trouble  is  due  to  some  bac¬ 
teria  the  source  of  which  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  the  information  fur¬ 
nished.  It  is  known,  however,  that  such 
organisms  grow  best  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  and  develop  slowly  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  acid,  so  I  would  suggest  ripening 
the  cream  at  a  uniform  temperature 
'about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit)  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  acid  producing  bac¬ 
teria.  Frequently  the  milk  from  cows  in 
the  last  part  of  the  lactation  period  is 
bitter,  f.  e.  w. 


New  York  Aberdeen- Angus  Sale 

Albany,  N.  Y.  April  20,  1920 


Show  Bulls 
Show  Cows 
Show  Herds 
Farmers’  Cattle 
Cows  with  Calves 
atFootand  Rebred 
40  Head 


AN  UNDEFEATED  SHOW  BULL 
By  the  Gr.  Ch.  Evenest  of  Bicatou  in  this  Sale 


Breeding  Cattle 
of  the  Highest 
Order  and 
Choicest 
Blood  Lines 
32  Females 
8  Bulls; 


Everything  Tested  and  Sold  Subject  to  60- Day  Retest 

Sale  Held  in  TROOP  B  ARMORY  on  New  Scotland  Ave. 

Dr.K.  J.  Seulke,  Representative  of  the  American  Aberdeen-Ancus 
Ass’n  will  care  for  your  mail  bids  and  assist  you  at  the  sale. 

For  Catalog  Address 
Dr.  K.  J.  SEULKE,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Col.  G.  W.  Baxter,  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Cows  Produce 
Strong,  Healthy  Calves 

The  Holsteiu-Friesian  cow  is  large, 
strong  and  vigorous,  full  of  energy  and 
abounding  vitality.  She  is  able  to  turn  to 
best  advantage  the  roughage  of  the  farm, 
converting  it  iuto  large  quantities  of  ex¬ 
cellent  milk’for  all  purposes ;  she  perpetu¬ 
ates  herself  through -strong,  healthy  calves, 
aud  when  useless  in  the  dairy,  fattens 
readily  and  makes  excellent  beef. 

Oet  the  complete,  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Holstein  supremacy  from  our  free  book¬ 
lets.  Send  for  them  now. 
oS. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Above  Par  Outstanding  Breeding 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF 

Nearly  All  White  Born  March  11,  1920 

His  Sire  is  a  brother  to  5  cows,  who  each  Daughters u'ith 
havo  u  record  of  30  lbs.,  and  who  each  Record*  over 
r»ve  a  daughter  with  a  record  above  30-  30-lbe. 

ids.  t  a  record  no  other  sire  ran  show  >.  Ho 
»  Kfjndaon  «f  De  Kol  2ds  Butter  Boy 
3d  and  Pontiac  Korndyke  who  haa  .....  18 
He  Is  out  of  Judes  Scgis-  37-lb.  .laughU, 

^hmuKA1 .  .  .,0 
*  *r  Po"“-c  .  .  7 

U™l!2rS.l!le,n“  *  2?-'b.  daughter  of  Sir  V,«- 

man  Hcngetveld  who  haa . 15 

2Si?f  “  t,r  ol  Sing  Pontiac  ToltilU 

rnrSia,a  ?o  b-  ,on  cf  Sing  of  the  Pont)- 

acs  who  has . .  •  .  20 

Ujf  nearest  sires  have  each  produced 

30-lb.  dainrhters-a  total  of  .  .  . . 69 

and  he  traces  through  both  sire  and  dam  to 

StC,S  F**NE  JOHANNA - THE  60.|b.  COW 

J'!"  #  ,n  0>«  Syrmouor  Ssl«.  Jan.  20 to  12.  1920 (only 

t  trks  old )  tor  .  First  check  for  J 2 0  0  vr's  this  one. 

Rrafrirni&ifti?  ion,  Ptdignc  and  Drurrip- 

tteoutratton  Papers  and  CrmCing  tion  for  the  A.kaio 

DELIVERED  EXPRESS  PAID  EAST  OF  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

F  C- Biggs  Trumansburg,  H.V. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.:  some  are-fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  yon  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  yon.  We 
liny  and  sell  continually  ami  have  200  to  select  from. 


F.  L  PALMER  &  SON 


Moravia,  N.  Y. 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Born  October  31,  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  dam  has  a  record  of  22.21  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  CA2EN0VIA,  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  High 
Grade  HOLSTEINS 

80  rt-g.  heifers,  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  fall.  10  reg.heifer  calves, 
:l  mos.  old.  18  reg.  hulls.  3  to 
15  mos.  old.  *10  reg.  cows,  fresh 
and  springers.  *50  high  grade 
Holstein  siuiugeiv.  Federal  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  8&  high  grade 
liei  re  is,  part  of  them  bred.  X 
Holstein  lu-ifer  calves,  920  t o 
each.  I  he  SPOTto  buy  Hol- 
steins  worth  the  money. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.l 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Yearling  bull,  sired  by  a  son  of  King  Lyons  and 
whose  dam  is  a  28-lb.  granddaughter  of  King  Begis. 
Dam  an  A.  R.  O.  4-yr.-old,  backed  by  W-lb.  ancestry 
of  Veemau-Poiitiac-Lyons  breeding.  Well  grown. 
Mostly  white.  Price.  $150.  h  R.  FOSTER,  Catatonh.  N  T. 

Molat*ln-KrU«iau  lUlfer  and  UnlM  »he*.  Pur©  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  IR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  Mefirtw.  Ctrtlani  Cr,  N.V 

~7.  AYRSHIRES  ~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

AVe  arc  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Lotus  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

SMALL  BUT  SELECT  Ayrshire  for  Buie 

I’artieularly  handsome  two- vea r-old  bull  and  three  fe¬ 
males.  NOHLE6TONE  FARM,  loins  Hirer,  N.  J. 


te^GUERNSEYSrg^ 


p^-Products 


Over  2.000  Guernsey  cows  were  under  test  for  the  Advanced 
Register  in  March,  1920.  This  is  an  Increase  of  86%  over 
March.  1919.  It  is  expected  that  in  less  than  one  year  more 
than  10,000  records  will  have  been  completed.  The  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  that  have  caused  the  rapid  progress  of  the  breed  in 
recent  years.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  '‘The  Story  of  the 
Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  47,  Peterbero,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood, 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No,  21012.  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2 Yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


\ 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

8200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jail.  19,  1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  lie  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
186U2  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

COHASSET  -  Mass. 

REGISTERED 
Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  fine  breeding. 
Price  low  for  prompt  accept n no-. 

Roll  wood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Hull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Foil  SALE— Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  One  l.ungwuter 
Pure  lire, I  GLEKNBKY  BI  LL.  3  years  old. 
In  fine  service  condition.  Swceibriar  Farm.  Asbury  Park,  H.J. 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

(Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  It. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florliam 
Laddie,  a.  $5500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

1.  L  COGGSKALL  LOCKE.  N.V. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  feu-  hull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  K. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Guernsey  Herd  Bull 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  during  dn 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  t. 
James  E.  van  Ai.stynk, 


Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
dams  and  one  of  O. 
Accredited  Herds. 
Kindekiiook,  N.Y. 


FOR 
SALE 

’’THE  QUEST  OF  FOLLYLAND,"  3d.  (No.  38360.) 
Born  Jan.  22.  1916.  Dam,  ”  Alma  of  Green¬ 
field.”  No.  45823.  Sire,  “Quest  of  Follyiand." 
son  of  "Qnesta- Bloom  of  Langwater.”  with 
record  of  630  lbs.  B.  F.,  and  over  13,000  lbs, 
milk.  Gentle  and  built  right. 

HENRY  C.  PECK,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

four  months  old.  Near  ancestors  are  Langwater  May 
King.  Golden  Noble  II  and  Fashion  Plato.  A  tine 
individual  and  large  for  liis  age.  Price,  SI  OO. 

A.  V.KIENE  -  Pawling,  N.Y. 

TRIPLE  OAKS  FARMS 

PERRY,  WYO.  CO-,  N.  Y. 

offer  bull  calves  from  dams  on  A.  R.  tost,  the  result 
of  over  22  years  careful  selection  and  breeding. 
We  have  over  50  females  descended  from  one  cow. 
Herd  sires— grandsons  of  Xe  Plus  Utra. 

Herd  Tuberculin  Tested 

lEVmA.TOAN,  1048  South  Ave.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

N.H.  COLLEGE  Offers  Guernsey  Bull 

6  months  old.  A.  R.  dam.  Federal  accredited 
herd.  N.  H.  COLLEGE,  Durham,  N.  H. 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


JERSEYS 
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MORE  BEEF  IN  THE  EAST! 

Oak  Ridge  Shorthorns  l 

HERD  ESTABLISHED  40  YKAK8. 

SCOTCH  AND  SCOTCH  TOPPED:  all  ages  for  sale 
If  you  want  tliick  tlesh  and  quality,  write  us 
2  Ext  ra  good  voting  trulls,  ready  for  service 
GEO.  T.  STEARNS  &  SON.  Palmyra,  New  York 

Milking  Shorthorns  ££!  tlZi 

fur  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited,  walnut  grove  farm,  w«hin|t.imil.,  n  t. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvekettFox,  Lowell,  Mass 


HOLSTEINS 


AUCTION  SALEA5ne  o^lmdc20 

50  Head  Keg.  Holstein*  of  type  and  qual¬ 
ity.  95  cot «fh  :iud  3-yr.-olds,  fresh  or  soon 
due.  15  heifer  calves  aud  yearlings. 

Ormshy.  Pietje  and  Korudvke  breeding:  all  raised  try 
the  owner  and  pledged  to  be  sold  for  the  high  dollar 
without  reserve;  tuberculin  tested.  Catalogs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Kelley,  the  Auctioneer. 

CHAS.  A  HOWELL.  Box  R.  Howells. Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 

70  mile*  west  Now  York  City,  Eric  R.  R. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


75  HR.isim  Heifer  Calves  75 

MALE  CALVES,  835 

We  specialize  in  large  type.  Big  producers  and  top 
uotch  breeding.  Have  pleased  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Will  try  and  please  you.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H-  Rlvenburg,  Prop-,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 

We  will  give  the  Use  ol  a  Finely  Bred 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Cali 

for  3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for 

our  plan.  Mugget  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 

TwoReg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Best  of  breeding.  105  lbs.  at  birth.  840.  2  great 
calves.  Address  Geo.  F.  Grlffle,  R.  3,  Newville,  Ps. 

Rep.  Holstein  Boll  Call 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Pert  Byron.  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bull  Sayda’s  Clarindas  Owl 

177552,  Droi  petl  Oct.  16,  1918.  Sire,  Sayda’s  Oxford 
Owl,  sire  of  7  in  Retfisttr  of  Merit,  and  10  to  be  test¬ 
ed.  Pam,  Sayda's  Cl&rinda.  record  567.71  ibs.  of  fat; 
test.  6.08%.  Own  sister  made  a  two-year-old  record 
of  7649.6  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  386.28  lbs*  of  fat.  Records 
made  on  two  milkings  a  day.  and  ordinary  care. 
Price,  $250  with  20%  discount  if  he  goes  into  a  R. 
of  M.  herd.  For  picture  and  pedigree  address 

D.  F.  YOUNG  -  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


CAD  c  A  I  C  JERSEY  BULL  dropped  Get.  8.  1919  from  U.  S. 
rUtf  OALL  Tuberculin  tasted  herd.  D»m  made  412-lbs.  but¬ 
ter  under  ordinary  farm  conditions,  with  second 
calf.  Grandam  made  461.7-lbs.  butter  at  2  years  7  months.  Closaly 
ralated  to— 

TONONA  POGIS  AZALEA.  13339-lba.  milk.  826-lb*.  butter  aa 

8-year-old. 

TONONA  POGIS  FONTAINE,  10755-lb«.  milk,  717-lb*.  butter  at 

2- year-old. 

ALCARANA’S  OPHELIA.  11047-lbs.  milk.  744-lba.  butter. 
ALTA  OF  TUNUNGWANT,  10960.7 -lbs.  milk,  721. 6-lbs.  butter. 
Also  related  to  Fiftfis,  Grand  Champion.  St.  Louis  Fair  and  to  Hood 
Farm  Pogis  9th  sire  of  15  proven  sons  and  79  daughters  including 
Figgis  62 ltd  of  Hood  Farm,  15551.9-lbs,  milk,  917.8-lbs.  butter. 
/Vic#  including  rtciattring  and  crating 
/.  o  b.  Milford,  Del.,  $100.  Pedigree  on  mjue*t. 

WILMAR  FARM,  W.  D  Pearce.  Mgr.  MILFORD.  DEL. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  tine  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  ami  see  them  or  write. 

i  mitI.ES  8.  FOSTEIL  P.  0.  lu  173.  Marrlilawn,  M.m.  C,.. 

For  Salt-Registered  JERSEYS 

Moderate  Prices.  KILSYlll  hum.  |u  3S,  Hu,h*«i>n. L.I.,  N.  T. 


Far  Sale-l»*.*u  teIt?.  Bull  Calf  o 

Johanna  I.ad.  Darn.  Daughter  Sir  Se 


three  weeks  old.  Sire, 
Grandson  Colautha 
Jdhanna  I.ad.  Darn,  Daughter  Sir  Segis  Duka  Poech.  Our 

foundation  COW.  B.  M.  Mv.MIL,  Suonjnd*  Firm,  Lwkpart,  N.l. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  (ample*.  limit  allot-,  0a*<  I,  8»r(otr,  Mix. 
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Simply  wheel  the  Moto- 
Milker  behind  cowi,  attach  ; 
teat-cups— and  let  it  milk. 


•  Ready  to  use 
when  unboxed! 


Indispensable  to  the  Dairy  Farm  with  8  to  20  cows. 

The  Moto-Milker  requires  no  installation  of  pipe¬ 
lines,  has  no  pulsators,  belts,  or  tanks.  Any  farm¬ 
lighting  plant  will  furnish  the  electricity  to  run  it. 

It  is  the  latest  Sharpies  invention — a  milker  made 
especially  for  herds  cf  8  to  20  cows. 

The  Moto-Milker  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can 
operate  it;  yet  it  is  the  most  durable  milker 
made.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  economical  in  cost  of 
operation,  as  well  as  in  price. 

CHARPLEC 

O  MO  TO-  W 
MILKER 


I 

1 


J 
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HAS  FAMOUS 
“COMPRESSED  AIR 
SQUEEZE” 

The  Moto-Milker  uses  Com¬ 
pressed  air  to  squeeze  and 
massage  the  teats  and  keep 
cows  healthy.  This  squeeze 
cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
milker.  Sharpies  patents 
prevent.  The  Sharpies  meth¬ 
od  is  much  more  calf-like 
than  hand  milking. 

Sharpies  teat  cups  are  today 
milking  over  one  million 
cows.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
farmers  are  getting  more 
milk  per  cow  with  the  Sharp¬ 
ies  than  they  were  by  hand. 


Sharpies  makes  pipe  line  milkers 
for  large  dairies,  and  Moto- 
Milkers  for  8  to  20  cow  dairies. 

Both  are  highly  satisfactory. 
Write  to  nearest  office  for  booklet. 

Department  A 

SHARPLES  MILKER  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago  Sati  Kruacihco 

Toronto  ^ 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  for  Milk;  Undersized  Pigs 

3.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  had  her  sec¬ 
ond  ealf  about  five  months  ago.  only  giv¬ 
ing  eight  to  nine  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
1  give  her  12  quarts  of  grain  a  day  and 
hay  twice  a  day.  1  have  not  bred  her 
since  last  calf;  do  not  want  to  breed  her 
for  two  months.  Should  1  get.  .aore  milk, 
and  would  you  give  me  a  good  feeding 
ration?  2.  I  also  have  two  shot.es  that 
were  farrowed  in  August  and  now  weigh 
about  80  lbs.  each.  I  am  feeding  them 
skim-milk  and  white  middlings.  Wish  to 
breed  them  in  May  or  June.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  feed  them  hominy  from  now 
on  ?  B.  C.  P. 

New  York. 

1.  Under  average  conditions  the  feeding 
of  12  quarts  of  grain,  which  would  be 
approximately  20  lbs.,  should  result'  in 
the  production  of  more  than  eight  or  nine 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  No  doubt  you 
would  get  quite  as  much  rnillc  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount,  of  grain  to  30  or  12  lbs. 
and  insisting  that  your  mixture  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  an  animal  producing 
milk.  Since  you  do  not  state  what  ra¬ 
tion  you  are  feeding,  we  are  unable  to 
determine  just,  where  the  blame  lies.  The 
following  mixture  would  be  well  suited 
for  feeding  your  Jersey  cow:  100  lbs. 
eornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  oilmen!.  50  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  meal.  Feed  as  many  pounds  of  this 
mixture  daily  as  the  cow  yields  pounds  of 
hujterfat  in  a  week,  or  feed  1  lb.  of  grain 
daily  for  each  314  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  In  addition,  give  her  all  of  the 
hay  that,  she  will  eat  twice  daily,  and  let 
her  have  access  to  corn  fodder  or  some 
other  roughage  during  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

2.  If  your  brood  sows  farrowed  last 

August  only  weigh  SO  lbs.  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  not  properly  grown,  that  they  are 
way  under  size,  and  that  they  should  not 
lie  used  for  breeding  purposes.  A  pig 
should  weigh  70  lbs.  when  70  days  old, 
and  then  the  gains  from  that  time  on. 
particularly  for  market'  hogs,  should  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pound  a  day. 
For  breeding  animals  they  should  be 
grown  along  and  not  fattened,  but  surely 
they  should  weigh  200  lbs.  when  seven  or 
eight,  months  old.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  breeding  imma¬ 
ture  or  undersized  sows,  for  the  practice 
will  only  result  in  producing  pigs  that 
fail  to  evidence  feeding  qualities,  and 
that  will  always  be  making  an  uphill  fight 
iu  order  to  attain,  standard  size  in  stand¬ 
ard  time.  There  is  no  use  in  feeding  mid¬ 
dlings  to  pigs  weighing  under  75  lbs. 
Hominy  mixed  with  ground  outs  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage  in  tin*  proportion  of  0-3-1 
would  give  you  better  results,  and  would 
orovide  a  less  expensive  ration.  It  would 
he  tu  your  advantage  to  dispose  of  these 
undersized  pigs  for  market  purposes  and 
secure  a  brood  sow  from  some  responsible 
grower  in  your  district  that'  has  empha¬ 
sized  size  aud  feeding  qualities.  , 


Work  and  Cure  Him 

t>02  ^>ccau*c  of  Ringbone — Thoropiii — SPAVIN 

or  ANY  Shoulder.  iCnee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Die  ease* 

SAVE -The -HORSE 

i'.“i',„Wi,OUR‘BreEE*BOOK  ® 

covenea  treating  every  known  lameneas.  It's  a  "mind 
ADVICE—  H  FREE  ^  ^amp*e  *-*uaran,ee  together  with 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Save-The-Horie  on  hand  for 
emergency  it  it  the  cheapest  Horse  Insurance, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  Sell  Suve-The-Horse  with  GUAIUNTg*. 
or  we  send  by  farce!  foot  or  i.zprcw  fald 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(.GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE  i 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

AN  IM.tl.  INDUSTRY  DUIAKTMKN1  OR 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

1>KTK01T,  MICU. 
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[Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


M1 

On  T rial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
cnilk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box 5075  Bainbridge,  N  Y. 
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milch  cows 
three  quarts 
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Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage;  Feeding 
Young  Pigs 

1.  Could  you  give  me  a  ration  for  eight 

grade. Holstein  cows?  The  only  thing  we 
have  in  abundance  is  corn.  We  have  no 
silage,  and  our  hay  is  very  poor,  full  of 
weeds,  etc.  Two  of  these  cows  tire  due 
to  calve  in  about  two  .weeks.  Should  they 
he  given  much  feed?  We  are  feeding  one 
pound  of  feed  to  three  quarts  of  milk,  to 
the  cows  that  arc  milking,  and  to  the  cows 
that  are  going  to  calve  we  are  giving 
about  two  bounds  in  tin*  morning  and 
same  at  night.  2.  Also,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  to  feed  four-months-old  pigs. 
They  are  at  present  getting  middlings  in 
a  thin  slop,  hut.  we  find  it  rather  expen¬ 
sive.  A.  C.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

3  .  It  is  necessary  to  feed  dry  cows  con¬ 
siderable.  grain  during  their  dry  period  if 
it  is  desired  that  they  reach  their  maxi¬ 
mum  production  when  they 
you  are  only  feeding  your 
om*  pound  of  feed  for  each 
of  milk  produced,  you  are  not  giving  them 
enough  grain.  The  general  rule  that  ap¬ 
plies  in  feeding  dairy  cows  is  to  give 
them  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will 
consume,  and  give  one  pound  of  grain 
daily  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  Even  though  the  hay 
that  you  have  is  of  poor  quality,  I  would 
let  them. have  all  that  they  would  con¬ 
sume  twice  daily.  Since  you  have  an 
abundance  of  corn,  you  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  well  suited  for  the 
cows  in  milk:  400  lbs.  corn-and-oob 
meal,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  bran.  300  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  300  IDs.  oilmeal.  For 
the  dry  cows  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  ration  :  200  lbs.  corn-aud-cob 

meal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats.  300  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  300  lbs.  oilmeal.  The  amount  of 
grain  to  feed  should  be  determined  by  the 
condition  or  degree  of  flesh  that  the  dry 
cows  are  carrying.  Those  that  are  just 
approaching  calving  should  lie  fed  rather 
sparingly,  especially  if  they  are  heavy , 
producers,  as  they  would  be  less  apt  to 
invite  milk  fever.  Generally  speaking, 
dry  cows  should  be  fed  from  5  to  S  lbs. 
of  grain  per  day. 

2.  l’igs  that  are  four  months  old  ought 
to  weigli  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  I!*-. 
This  being  the  case,  you  could  feed  con¬ 
siderable  corn  rather  than  middlings,  and 

•((.kmtinued  on  page  740) 
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The  Green 
Mountain  silo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 

Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al¬ 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo¬ 
soted  to  weather- 
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Note  the 
Safe-lik« 
Door® 

proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting,  rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  eafe-irke.  Green 
Mountain  door  Is  a  pa¬ 
ri,  tented  feature  that  in¬ 
ly  surea  sweet  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorage  system  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No  iron  parts  on  the 
Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1020  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG„  CO. 
338  West  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Hoops  end  Lu^S  Extro  Heovy. 


Wooden 
Ladder- 
No  Frosting 


■  Watch  the  Udder 

■  Keep  the  "'business  end”  of  the 
H  cow  on  the  job  of  milk-giving.  In¬ 
juries  to  teats  or  abnormal  adder 
conditions  reduce  production,  make 
the  cow  restless,  and  render  milking 

H  difficult. 

■  Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  penetrat- 

■  ing,  healing  ointment  designed  es- 

■  pecially  to  restore  the  normal  healthy 
texture  to  congested,  caked  or  in¬ 
flamed  udders  and  to  heal  any  ex- 

9  ternal  cut,  chap,  bruise,  chafing  or 
B  extreme  Boreness.  A  sure  remedy 

■  for  Caked  Bag,  Cow  Pox  and 
H  Bunches. 

Keep  the  udder  soft,  silky  and 
healthy  and  teats  smooth  and  clear. 
The  production  will  be  increased  and 
milking  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Buy  your  package  of  Bag  Balm 
from  your  feed  dealer,  druggist  or 
general  store — sold  in  liberal  60o 
packages.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
“Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


■ 

■ 

ft 

■ 


ECONOMY  SILOS  s 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  tlie 
Storm  Proof  anehorliigsyatem  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  fur 
all  sizes  of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  la 
quality  through  ami  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO  ,  Qept.J.  frMerlclt.  Md. 


andWATER  TANKS 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — March  28  disastrous 
tornadoes  passed  over  sections  of  Illinois, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri.  The  total  death  list  in  the 
six  States  i«  put  at  1SI,  about  2,000  are 
injured,  and  the  property  loss  is  enor¬ 
mous.  In  Illinois  estimates  place  the 
loss  as  high  as  .$20,000,000;  Elgin,  Mel¬ 
rose  Park  and  Joliet  suffered  severely, 
lire  following  the  tornado  in  many  cases 
among  the  wreckage.  Property  loss  in 
Atlanta,  Macon  and  Washington,  Ga., 
and  West  Point,  Ala.,  was  large. 

The  steel  bridge  spanning  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  ltiver  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  was  swept 
away  by  ice  and  the  swift  current  March 
28,  varying  with  it  Cornelius  Flanagan, 
75  years  old,  who  was  crossing  to  his 
home.  The  structure  was  about  200  ft. 
long  and  connected  the  town  with  an 
island. 

Burglars  are  believed  to  have  started 
a  blaze  in  the  Fidelity  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany  building.  288  to  200  South  street, 
New  York,  March  28,  destroying  $250,- 
000. worth  of  spices,  herbs  and  coffee  and 
sending  forth  thick  clouds  of  acrid  smoke 
which  hampered  the  firemen  and  made 
sleeping  impossible  in  the  surrounding 
neighbohcod. 

Frank  R.  Bartlette,  cashier  of  the  Col¬ 
onial  State  Bank,  Newport  News,  Va., 
which  closed  its  doors  last  month,  was  in¬ 
dicted  March  30  by  a  State  Court  grand 
jury  on  the  charge  of  the  theft  of  $190,- 
420  from  the  institution. 

The  speed  record  for  air  mail  service 
between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  was 
broken  March  30  when  Pilot  Jgmes  II. 
Knight  covered  the  340  miles  to  Cleve¬ 
land  in  two  hours  and  10  minutes,  an 
average  speed  of  157  miles  an  hour.  The 
previous  record,  two  hours  and  12  min¬ 
utes,  also  held  by  Knight,  was  made  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 

Grover  Cleveland  Bcrgdoll  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  young  millionaire  who  fled  from 
the  draft,  and  was  the  object  of  a  long 
search  by  the  Federal  authorities,  was 
found  guilty  by  a  military  tribunal  March 
29  and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  prison.  Grover  Cleveland  Bcrgdoll 
fled  from  Philadelphia  in  1918,  after  fail¬ 
ing  to  report  for  physical  examination  be¬ 
fore  his  draft  board  and  failing  to  re¬ 
turn  his  questionnaire,  lie  drew  $00,000 
from  a  Philadelphia  bank  and  spent  more 
than  a  year  touring  the  country  in  a  high- 
powered  automobile,  lie  also  took  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  tropics.  Grover  Bergdoll’s 
brother,  Edwin,  sought  on  a  charge  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  on  which  Grover  was  convict¬ 
ed,  is  said  to  be  a  fugitive  in  Mexico. 

Plans  to  affiliate  all  organized  labor  of 
New  York  City  and  State,  and  all  other 
victims  of  “rent,  hogs,”  in  a  gigantic  com¬ 
bination  to  light:  profiteering  landlords  arc 
being  drafted  as  a  result  of  the  coalition 
of  Jewish  labor,  social,  fraternal  and 
other  bodies  in  the  Jewish  Tenants’  De¬ 
fense  League.  A  general  strike  of  rent¬ 
ers  will  he  invoked  as  a  last  resort.  The 
campaign  calls  for  1.000,000  members  in 
the  city,  the  organization  of  a  State¬ 
wide  movement  on  similar  lines  and  di¬ 
rect  co-operation  with  the  Ceneral  Feder¬ 
ated  Union  and  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Chicago  bankers  will  lend  $100,000,000 
during  1920  to  home  builders  in  an  effort  j 
to  end  the  housing  shortage,  it  was  an-  j 
nounced  March  30.  Part,  of  the  fund  will  | 
be  made  available  immediately  to  enable  ; 
victims  of  the  tornado  to  rebuild  their 
homes,  the  announcement  said. 

FARM  AND'  GARDEN.— Sportsmen 
and  game  commissioners  joined  at  Albany 
March  24  in  urging  conservation  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  New  York  Senate  and  Assem¬ 
bly  to  repeal  last,  year’s  deer  law  and  re-  I 
store  the  buck  law.  open  the  season  two  ! 
Weeks  later  and  limit  the  hag  to  one  ] 
buck.  More  than  20.000  bucks  and  does  | 
were  slaughtered  last  year  and  preserves 
were,  almost  exhausted  by  reason  of  the 
existing  door  law.  it  was  contended.  ! 
(icorge  D.  Pratt.  Conservation  Oommis-  j 
sioner,  asserted,  that  the  present  law  also  ! 
increases  hunting  accidents,  nine  men  I 
having  been  killed  and  seven  wounded  last 
j!a'h  Vr.  Augustus  S.  Downing  of  the 
•Mate  Educational  Department,  told  the 
committee  that  "the  present  law  is  a 
enme  against  the  door."  William  B. 
Greeley  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  and  others 
also  asked  for  the  repeal  of  last  year’s 
aw  and  restoration  of  the  bag  limit,  as 
well  as  shortening  of  the  season. 

.1  lie  horse  will  be  practically  banished 
‘'omi  Denver’s  streets  on  January  1,  1925, 
it  a  bill  introduced  at  the  March  30  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  council  becomes  a  law.  The 
oi  (finance  provides  no  horses,  cattle,  sheep 

ebaA  b<>  koIvt  "  i thin  the  cori*o- 

‘  f  hunts  of  Dcvner,  or  ridden  upon  the 
main  streets. 

Mil.r.h  30  from  El  Centro,  Cal., 
elfiicr  f  *at  ?n\lions  (if  army  worms,  trav- 
V  .u  tof'var<1  the  green  fields  of  Imperial 
wMl  'll.,01?  tho,  desert  west  of  Dixieland. 

...  1  l11"!  fought  by  ranchers,  who 

hridiru ,nt‘Pariug  to  place  poison  on  the 
irrigation  ditches  to  pre- 
ivorms'0,,!!117,"  tlu;  worms.  Where  the 
deseri  ,amo  h-oni  is  not  known.  The 
over  u,1**.  repor^  covered  with  them 
Th<>v  11<a  several  square  miles. 

the  vaVlevU>VI\vi t0  tb°Kl'owing  crops  of 
crossed  i  )\b*re  the  worms  have 

as  on  1  lms  .7  hlKhwavs  automobiles  skid 

,  a  greasy  pavement. 

81UNGTON. — An  investigation  of 


the  beet  sugar  manufacturing  industry  in 
Colorado  and  neighboring  territory  lias 
been  ordered  by  Attorney  General  Palmer. 
Complaint  that  the  sugar  manufacturing 
companies  were  getting  exorbitant  profits 
was  made  by  certain  of  the  sugar  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  region.  On  their  representa¬ 
tions  the  Federal  District  Attorney  at 
Denver  has  been  instructed  to  make  a 
searching  inquiry.  It  was  indicated 
March  26  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  similar  action  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  other  manufacturers  of  food 
products. 

Without  a  roll  call  and  with  little  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Senate  March  21!  sustained 
its  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  striking 
out  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
$239,411!  for  free  seed  distribution.  The 
item  had  been  included  by  the  House,  and 
it  was  expected  the  Semite  would  have  a 
sharp  fight  over  it.  Instead,  Senators 
Gronna  (N.  I).),  Kenyon  (Iowa),  and 
Thomas  (Col.),  spoke  briefly  lmt  vigor¬ 
ously  in  favor  of  discon  tilling  the  appro¬ 
priation  and  on  a  viva  voce  vote  it  was 
left  out. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  ear  ser¬ 
vice  section  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
.  sociatiou  to  return  to  home  lines  the 
,  freight  cars  of  the  country  which  under 
)  Federal  control  were  scattered  on  foreign 
lines  wherever  they  were  needed.  W.  C. 
Kendall,  chairman  of  the  commission, 

:  announced  March  30  a  drive  to  increase 
:  bituminous  coal  production  through  re¬ 
turn  of  the  cars  to  the  mines  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  to  expedite  the  shipments 
of  coal  through  the  lake  ports  and  the  iv- 
turn  <>f  oni  through  these  ports  by  getting 
back  to  ihe  home  lines  serving  these  ports 
all  of  tin1  dump  equipment  possible.  At 
present  it  is  stated  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  freight  cars  of  the  country  are  on 
home  lines  and  that  the  oilier  75  per  cent 
is  scattered  about  the  United  States  on 
foreign  lines.  The  railroads  are  making 
■every  effort  to  recover  this  equipment, 
and  under  car  service  rules  now  estab¬ 
lished  ears  on  foreign  lines  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  a  day,  the  high¬ 
est  rate  ever  exacted. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association, 
demonstration  field  meeting,  White  Horse, 
N.  .T..  April  10. 

Foresters’  Week,  Syracuse,.  N.  Y., 
April  12-19. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Wednesday,  June  9.  The  second  annual 
national  sale  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  same  on  Thursday,  June  10. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  28. 

Apple  Shippers*  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

ITornelt  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
51 -September  3. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  13 — Ilolsteins.  Complete  disper¬ 
sal  sale  of  E.  It.  Risley’s  herd,  Walton, 
N.  Y. 

Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  sale, 
Abany,  N.  Y.,  April  20. 

April  20-21 — Ilolsteins.  Wisconsin 
State  Breeders’  sale  at  Milwaukee.  F. 
II.  Everson,  manager,  Lake  Mills. 

April  22— Ilolsteins.  Southern  Hol¬ 
stein  -  Friesian  Breeders’  Association, 
quality  sale,  Richmond.  Va. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer,  Mass,  sales  manager. 

May  20 — Ilolsteins.  Tri-County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

June  10 — Ayrshires.  Second  national 
Ayrshire,  sale.  Chicago.  Ill.  Arthur  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass,  treasurer. 


Farm  Machinery  Course  at  Columbia 

Columbia  University  in  co-operation 
with  Cornell  University  offers,  for  a  nom¬ 
inal  fee,  a  short  course  in  farm  machinery 
and  tractors,  beginning  April-  9.  The 
work  is  offered  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  and  with  excursions  or  demon¬ 
strations  on  Saturday  afternoons..  The 
chief  topics  are :  Function,  care  and  im¬ 


proved  types  of  farm  machinery;  water 
supply  and  farm  engines;  farm  power 
applications,  tractors  and  trucks. 

Notes  by  a  Holland  Farmer 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  oyster  shells  on  land.  I  am 
a  Hollander,  and  would  like  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  this.  In  Holland  we  also 
have  oysters,  but  more  other  sea  food. 
The  kind  I  refer  to  is  black  outside  and 
has  meat  inside  like  an  oyster,  but  not 
so  large.  I  do  not  know  the  name  here; 
we  call  them  mosselen.  The  length  is 
about  two  inches  and  has  a  long  shape. 
We  eat  them  cooked  ;  while  cooking  they 
open,  and  after  they  are  done  take  the 
meat  out  of  the  shells,  put  on  a  plate, 
add  a  little  pepper  and  vinegar,  which/ 
makes  a  fine  dish.  I  worked  on  a  farm 
on  the  Island  of  Wieringen  (at  present 
ex-Crown  I’riuce’s  home).  The  farmers 
there  iise  those  mosselen  for  fertilizer. 
The  fishermen  get  them  by  boatloads  out 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  and  sell  them  to  the 
farmer,  who  spreads  them  over  his  land 
and  plows  them  under.  I  have  seen  many 
times  crows  picking  a  mussel  up  and 
dropping  it  on  the  macadamized  roads  so 
Jlhey  would  break  and  then  eat  the  meat 
inside. 

In  a  recent  paper  I  read  about  fed 
calves.  I  will  tell  how  the  farmers  make 
them  fat  in  Holland.  The  rich  people 
demand  for  veal  a  real  light  color,  also 
fat.  Most  farmers  use  bull  calves,  and 
pen  them  iu  a  dark  place,  where  no  flies 
can  bother  them,  no  room  for  exercise, 
just  lying  down  and  getting  fat.  The 
farmers  feed  them  milk  right  from  the 
cows,  increasing  every  day  until  14  or 
15  weeks  old.  then  to  be  sold  to  the 
butcher  alive  by  the  pound.  This  is  very 
expensive  meat,  only  bought  by  the  rich 
people,  who  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  Some 
farmers  feed  only  the  pure  milk  and  a 
few  add  calf  meal.  Sometimes  a  calf  lias 
scours.  A  remedy  we  use  is  to  take  a 
fresh  egg  and  crush  it  in  the  calf’s  mouth 
and  let  it  eat)  the  shell  also.  Two  or 
three  eggs  will  soon  stop  it. 

District  of  <  ’olumbia.  pick  prince. 


Healthier  Living  Conditions  Mean  Healthier  Live  Stock 

The  use  of  ATLAS  Cement  for  all  farm  construction  is  clearly  pictured  and  graph¬ 
ically  described  in  our  ninety-four  page  <££%  book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  ,,  your  copy. 


Green  Feed 

—the  year  round  is  assured 
by  storing  it  when  at  its 
best  in  a  concrete  silo.  Cat¬ 
tle  thrive  best  when  given  a 
ration  of  green  feed  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Silage  is  best 
preserved  in  a  concrete  silo. 


^PORTLAND^ 

ATLAS 

V  CEMENT  ), 

l  VV  .  1H4QI  MAW  i 


Clean  Water 

for  drinking  is  as  essential 
to  healthy  cows  as  clean 
feed.  And  concrete  water¬ 
ing  troughs  are  quickly  and 
easily  built  with  ATLAS — 
easily  kept  clean  and  require 
no  repairs.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  build  them. 


tatt  -i  r.vstf  — - 

ATLAS 

“The  Standard  by  which  alt  other  makes  are  measured '* 

The  Atlas  P  ortland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK.  Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham  Dayton  Minneapolis  Das  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


Tho  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(Address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  ef  “Concrete  On  The 
Farm”  without  cost  or  obligation.  Q.y 


Name  •  . 
Address 
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The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  McGregor,  Iowa, 

Chicago,  Ill.  Jan.  30, 1920 

Gentlemen:  —  lam  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  used 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  quite  extensively  in  growing  and 
developing  our  herd. 

It  is  a  great  aid  in  promoting  heavy  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  We  appreciate  it  much  because  of  its  per¬ 
fect  balance  which  makes  it  a  safe  feed  to  use  in  large 
quantities  when  feeding  for  heavy  production. 

We  have  fed  SCHUMACHER  FEED  with  excellent 
results  to  hogs  and  horses  as  well  as  to  the  Dairy  Herd. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  G.  KINSLEY. 


Note: 


R.G.  Kinsley’s  Herd  ha9  been  making  the  best  record  in 
the  McGregor  Cow  Testing  Association,  which  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  has  been  leading  all  Testing  Associations 
in  Iowa,  having  the  best  ten  highest  producing  cows. 


The  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan 

Will  Help  Your  Cows  Increase  Milk  Production 

The  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan  consists  of  feeding  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  part  of  the  ration  and  BIG  "Q”  DAIRY  FEED  as  the  protein  part.  These  two 
feeds  have  proven  with  dairymen  everywhere  to  be  the  ideal  combination  for  best  health 
conditions  and  maximum  milk  production.  They  simplify  your  ration  problem— insure 
greater  accuracy  and  uniformity,  and  require  much  less  labor. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  finely  ground,  kiln  dried,  carbohydrate  ration  composed  of 
various  grain  by-products  that  best  supply  the  necessary  maintenance  for  long  time 
milk  production.  It  affords  that  much  needed  variety  of  grains  so  essential  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  your  cows  in  tip-top  physical  condition— to  provide  stamina  and  endurance 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  long  milking  periods. 


BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  quality  protein  ration  and  a 

wonderful  milk  producer.  With  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  as  the  maintenance  part  of  the  ration  and 
BIG  “Q”  as  the  milk  producing  part,  you  have  a 
ration  that  assures  maximum  production  from 
any  cow  of  any  breed. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  in  addition  to  being  the  acknowledged 
best  carbohydrate  feed  for  dairy  cows,  is  also  splendid  for  feed¬ 
ing  all  your  farm  stock.  It  puts  ‘'pep”  and  vigor  into  your 
horses — makes  calves  and  hogs  grow  fast  and  produces  big 
frames.  It  restores  strength  and  vitality  so  dry  cows  assuring 
maximum  milk  production  during  the  next  lactation  period. 


Get  a  supply  of  SCHUMACHER  and  BIG  "Q”  from  your  dealer 
—let  these  feeds  do  for  you  what  they  are  doing  for  thousands 
of  other  successful  dairymen  and  farmers. 

Quaker  Oafs  G>mp 

Address,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Successful  stock-  fire¬ 
men  know  that 
their  profits  in 
feeding  cattle  or 
hogs  depend  upon  the  supply  of  fresh 
water.  That’s  why  they  use  the* 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

and  recommend  it  to  their  friends. 
Il  can  be  depended  upon  1  >  provide 
plenty  of  fresh  w3W  fr- 
few  cents  a  day — ; 
water  means  less 

What  the  farm  pump 
engine  can  do  for  you  is 
worthinvestigaling.  Cat¬ 
alog  I7-A  will  tell  you. 

It’s  free — write  today 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  1840 
Builders  of  Farm  Engines 

40  Rowe  Street 
Madison,  Wis. 


Fits  Any  Pump 


All  Sizes 
at  Proportion¬ 
ately  Low  Prices 

Direct  from 
Galloway’s  Factories 

(  That’s  the  reason  for  this  low  price. 

i  This  saves  you  the  difference  between  my  price 
k  and  that  of  the  high-priced  separators.  1  cut 
i  out  all  waste  and  sell  you  at  this  rock  bottom 
iwholesale  figure.  You  get  your  new  Galloway 
]  Sanitary  right  fresh  from  my  factory  floor. 
You  buy  in  the  most  economical  way — the 
modern  way  of  doing  business. 

TRIAL  TEST  FOR  180  MILKINGS 


Write  for 
FREE  BOOK 


Shipped 
from  points 
near  you 


Sold  on  90  days’  trial.  Has  strong,  sanitary 
base;  Tank  of  pressed  steel;  Heavy  tinware; 

Sanitary  bowl;  Discs  separate  from  each  other 
for  washing.  Takes  only  a  few  of  them  to  skim  a 
lot  of  milk.  Cream  pail  shelf  and  bowl  vise  com¬ 
bined  with  hinge  for  lowering.  High  carbon 
crank  shaft  (just  50  revolutions  per  minute). 

Oil  bath  and  sanitary  drip  pan. 

WM.  galloway,  THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

273  Galloway  Station  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Send  for  Galloway’s  big  1 
new  Separator  Book  with 
full  particulars  about  this' 
low  price  Separator  Sale— 

or  order  from  this  ad—  0 

satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


Write  TODAY 


illoway  Station  WATERLOO.  IOWA  ^ 


April  10.  1920 

Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

(Continued  from  page  744 
a  mixture  consisting  of  seven  parts  corn, 
two  parts  of  ground  oats,  and  one  part 
of  digester  tankage  or  oilmeal  would  give 
good  results.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
middlings  to  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.,  as 
they  are  an  expensive  source  of  digestible 
nutrients.  I  take  it  that  the  pigs  are  in¬ 
tended  for  pork  purposes :  if  so.  they 
should  be  fattened  and  marketed  when 
they  are  seven  or  eight  months  old. 


Dairy  Ration 

I  have  a  cow  that  came  in  about 
two  months  before  time  and  she  has 
never  milked  as  she  should.  She  is  a 
good  cow.  Would  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  and  what  rations  to  feed  her?  I  am 
feeding  cornstalks  and  clover  hay.  silage 
and  feed  consisting  of  about  one  part  oats, 
one  part  rye,  two  parts  buckwheat,  five 
parts  corn-and-cob  meal  and  one  part 
oil-meal.  j.  D.  s. 

New  York. 

If  your  cow  produced  a  premature 
calf  it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  you  to 
delay  re-breeding  her  for  at  least  six 
months.  In  the  meantime  she  should  be 
fed  a  nutritious  ration,  aud  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  you  are  feeding  is  fairly  well 
balanced.  I  should  eliminate  the  rye 
from  the  mixture  and  increase  the  oil 
meal  to  250  pounds,  so  that  your  ration 
would  be  about  as  follows :  300  lbs.  corn- 
and-cob  meal.  200  lbs.  buckwheat,  200 
lbs.  oats.  250  lbs.  oil  meal.  100  lbs.  gluten 
meal.  I  should  likewise  add  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  Let  her  have  all  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  clover  hay  that  she  will  con¬ 
sume.  and  feed  her  15,  or  20  lbs.  of  silage 
night  and  morning.  You  will  be  fortunate 
to  have  this  cow  resume  her  full  flow 
of  milk.  Usually  cows  fail  to  come  to 
their  full  flow  of  milk  after  aborting. 


Restaurant  Waste  for  Hens  and  Pigs 

I  am  offered  stale  bread  and  meat 
scraps  from  a  restaurant  in  New  York 
City,  free  of  charge,  to  feed  my  chickens 
•  and  pigs.  Of  course.  I  shall  have  to  pay 
transportation  from  New  York  to  Peeks- 
kill.  N.  Y.  Will  it  pay  me  to  take  the 
stuff  (3  to  4  lbs.  a  week!  ?  Is  it  safe  to 
feed  it  to  pigs?  If  the  bread  is  fed  to 
the  chickens,  bow  is  it  to  be  tised? 

New  York.  w.  o. 

Stale  bread  has  about  half  the  feeding 
value,  pound  for  pound,  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  and  it  could  safely  contribute  50 
per  cent  of  a  ration  intended  for  feeding 
pigs.  In  itself  it  is  not  especially  palat¬ 
able.  and  it  should  be  mixed  with  corn- 
meal  aud  some  digester  tankage,  or  oil- 
meal  added,  when  fed  to  young  pigs.  If 
you  fed  the  meat  scraps  obtained  from 
a  restaurant,  there  would  be  danger  of 
introducing  hog  cholera.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  feeding  of  garbage 
or  meat  scraps  to  pigs  that  are  not  im¬ 
munized  against  hog  cholera  has  been 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this 
disease.  Of  course,  if  they  were  cooked 
tin'  danger  would  be  considerably  lessened. 

You  state  in  your  inquiry  that  you 
propose  to  get  three  or  four  pounds  of 
this  product  per  week.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  very  small  amount,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  the  wisdom  of  having  such  a  small 
amount  delivered  to  you.  No  doubt  if 
I  you  will  look  around  in  your  own  village 
you  would  find  someone  who  would  be 
willing  to  let  you  have  fresh  garbage  that 
would  be  better  suited  for  feeding  chick¬ 
ens  aud  pigs  than  would  be  the  stale 
bread  and  garbage  that  you  would  obtain 
from  the  city.  In  any  event,  do  not  rely 
upon  the  stale  bread  aud  meat  scraps  to 
constitute  your  entire  ration.  Mix  them 
with  some  such  grain  as  mixed  oats  and 
corn,  and  do  not  let  them  constitute  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  your  mixture. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  a  brood 
sow  which  has  not  yet  had  her  first  litter. 
I  have  no  skimmed  or  buttermilk,  no  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay.  Have  oats  aud  corn 
and  can  buy  other  grains ;  have  shredded 
cornstalks.  K.  H. 

New  York. 

The  brood  sow  will  work  over  the 
shredded  corn  fodder,  but  unless  there  is 
some  cull  corn  anrnng  the  fodder  she  will 
obtain  very  little  nourishment  from  what 
little  she  would  pick  over.  The  only  hay 
that  is  worth  while  feeding  to  a  brood 
sow  is  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  as  Timothy 
is  practically  useless  in  feeding  pigs.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  corn  aud  oats  I 
would  use  a  ration  consisting  of  60  lbs. 
of  oats,  30  lbs.  of  corn,  10  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 
A  brood  sow  weighing  400  lbs.  would  con¬ 
sume  from  5  to  7  lbs.  of  this  material  per 
day. 

It  is  well  to  feed  a  brood  sow  so  that 
she  will  gain  about  a  pound  a  day  during 
her  gestation  period,  ■and  this  will  enable 
her  to  farrow  in  good  condition  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  generous  amount  of  milk,  for  her 
suckling  pigs.  The  amount  of  grain  should 
be  reduced  as  farrowing  time  approaches 
and  she  should  be  given  very  little  gram 
during  the  three  or  four  days  previous  to 
and  following  the  delivery  of  the  pigs* 
Make  the  ration  bulky  even  though  the 
(grain  is  reduced,  but  do  not  make  too 
much  of  a  change  in  the  mixture,  else  the 
I  digestive  system  would  become  deranged 


“I  didn’t  mind  plowing  when  I  was 
electioneering  in  the  old  days.”  ‘well. 
Congressman?”  “But  it  lookt*  like  1 
gotta  wash  dishes  if  I  expect  to  corral 
the  wimmeu  vote.” — Judge. 
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Unadilia  Silos  on 
Famous  Dairy  Farms 


'"Phousaxds  of  the  na- 
tion’s  dairy  and  stock 
farms  own  Unadilla  Silos. 

Here  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
Fine  appearance,  strength,  si¬ 
lage  keeping  quality  and  labor 
convenience  win  out  for  the 
UNADILLA.  When  a  new  silo 
is  added  on  farms  like  these, 
it’s  invariably  a  UNADILLA. 

Borden,  Walker-Gordon,  Hood 
&  Sons,  National,  State,  County, 
College  and  school  farms  have 
UNADILLAS. 

Further  proof  of  UNADILLA 
leadership  among  all  kinds  of 
farmers,  big  and  small,  is  found 
in  the  handsome  UNADILLA 
Catalog.  Send  for  a  copy. 
Learn  why  it  pays  to  buy  early. 

A  feiv  Live  Agents  Wanted. 

Unadilia  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilia,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


Replace  Your  Old  Separator 
With  a  New  Viking 

Because — 

Butterfat  at  fifty  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  One 
Thousand  Dollars  per  ton.  The  average  fanner 
with  eight  cows  handles  a  ton  of  butterfat  yearly 
or  ships  its  equivalent  to  the  creamery. 

Upon  the  condition  of  his  separator  depends  the 
result  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  made  money  or 
lost  for  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  often  means  his 
entire  profit.  Old  separators  with  unbalanced  bowls 
often  lose  this  much  and  more. 

VIKING  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

skim  to  a  trace  and  are  looked  after  by  the  Com¬ 
pany — bowls  are  kept  in  balance — free  of  charge. 
Most  separators  are  discarded  because  of  bowl 
\/V^e  diking  being  kept  in  balance  through 

Viking  free  service  to  users,  gives  good  service  every 
day  and  lasts  you  longer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  examine  a  Viking 
Write  (or  catalog,  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  latest  price  list 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

^  261  Broadway,  N.  Y 


wr'te  advertisers  mention 
New-Yorker  and  you’d 
ly  and  a  “ square  deal." 
editorial  page.  :  t  t 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Eczema 

I  have  a  Durham  heifer  due  to  freshen 
this  month ;  she  is  in  the  best  of  health 
fat  as  butter,  with  a  very  good  appetite. 
She  has  some  kind  of  a  skin  disease  on 
the  under  side  of  her  body  and  on  her 
udder  and  teats,  a  rash  which,  if  left 
alone,  will  peel  off  in  large  scabs,  being 
sore  only  when  pressed.  Scabs  are  as 
soft  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  being  a  yel¬ 
lowish  gray  color.  h.  0.  w. 

Durham  is  now'  an  obsolete  name  for 
the  modern  Shorthorn.  These  cattle, 
long  ago  were  called  Durhams.  Today 
that  name  is  only  applied  correctly  to  the 
Polled  Durham,  a  title  chosen  of  compar¬ 
atively  recent  years  to  designate  hornless 
Shorthorns  of  pure  breeding.  The  heifer 
should  not  be  “fat  as  butter.”  It  would 
be  better  to  have  her  muscular  from  ex¬ 
ercise  in  preparation  for  calving.  Over¬ 
feeding  also  may  have  induced  the  skin 
trouble,  if  you  are  sure  it  was  not  caused 
by  scalding  upon  a  wet  floor,  or  frostbite 
following  such  wetting.  Reduce  grain 
ration.  Feed  roots  and  bran  to  regulate 
bow'els.  Enforce  outdoor  exercise  daily. 
Provide  a  dry  bed.  Cleanse  attacked 
parts  once  and  then  apply  daily  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  carbolized  vaseline 
and  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 


Ear-shy  Filly 

What  is  good  for  a  colt  three  years 
old.  perfectly  gentle,  work  anywhere,  but 
takes  two  men  to  put  a  bridle  on  her? 
She  does  not  w’ant  anyone  to  touch  her 
ears.  She  will  take  the  bit,  but  must  not 
touch  her  ears.  Is  there  a  remedy? 

Virgina.  S.  F.  H. 

There  is  no  sovereign  remedy  in  such 
cases,  but  a  patient,  persevering  person 
who  likes  to  fuss  with  fractious  animals 
may  in  time  break  the  filly  of  her  bad 
habit.  No  one  else  should  tackle  the  job. 
A  passionate  person  would  be  more  likely 
to  break  her  ueck  than  her  bad  habits, 
or  his  own  neck,  if  not  too  stiff-necked 
for  that  to  be  possible.  It  is  a  thankless 
task  at  best,  seldom  pays  a  busy  mau  to 
undertake  and  should  be  confided  to  a 
professional  “breaker,”  who  possibly  may 
succeed. 


Itching  Skin 

What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  with  mange 
or  scab?  It  produces  itching  around  the 
head  and  neck,  also  at  the  root  of  the 
tail.  The  skin  has  become  scurfy  and 
the  hair  is  coming  out.  I  have  washed 
her  w'ith  coal  tar  solution,  also  rubbed 
sulphur  and  lard  on  the  parts,  but  with¬ 
out  result.  A  couple  of  days  after  treat¬ 
ment  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  scurfy 
again.  I  cannot  find  any  parasites.  N.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wash  the  cow  with  tar  soap  and  hot 
water  using  a  brush  to  remove  scales ; 
then  dry  thoroughly  aud  blanket  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  against  cold.  Afterward'  apply 
a  mixture  of  twTo  ounces  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  half  au  ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  and 
one  pint  of  cottonseed  oil,  if  that  proves 
necessary.  Give  her  two  ounces  of  Glau¬ 
ber  salt  in  water  every  morning  until  her 
bowels  respond.  Then  keep  them  slightly 
relaxed. 


Thin  Mare 

I  have  a  sorrel  mare  about  16  years 
old  that  is  iu  poor  condition  owing  to  pin 
worms.  She  has  a  ravenous  appetite 
eats  all  the  time;  in  fact  that  is  about 
all  she  does.  She  gets  the  best  of  care, 
is  fed  good  hay.  Timothy  and  clover,  gets 
three  quarts  ground  corn  aud  oats  twice 
daily,  but  is  yet  weak  and  poor.  c.  l. 

Have  her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Then  feed  crushed  oats, 
wheat  bran,  roots  and  mixed  hay.  Night 
and  morning  give  her  half  au  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic.  Pin  worms 
inhabit  the  rectum  and  cause  tail  rub¬ 
bing  and  stamping  or  kicking  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  but  do  not  as  a  rule  cause  this  con¬ 
dition  or  ill-thrift.  They  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  injecting  soapy  warm  water 
containing  tobacco  tar. 


Lame  Pigs 

I  have  two  Chester  White  pigs  about 
14  weeks  old  ;  their  hind  legs  seem  to  be 
paralyzed.  We  have  been  feeding  them 
middlings  aud  leavings  from  the  table, 
including  cooked  potato  skins,  giving  all 
they  would  eat  three  times  a  day.  They 
have  a  good  straw  bed  but  small  quarters 
about  6x10  feet.  What  causes  lameness 
aud  how  caii  I  cure  them.  Would  they 
be  all  right  for  breeding  purposes  if  they 
got  over  their  lameness?  They  are  both 
sows.  l.  j. 

New  York. 

Constipation  from  errors  iu  feeding  and 
lack  of  exorcise  causes  such  cases  of 
rickets  or  paralysis.  If  the  pigs  cannot 
rise  chances  of  recovery  are  poor,  but 
a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  or  epsom  salts  to 
freely  move  the  bowels,  given  in  time, 
sometimes  restores  ability  to  walk.  Try 
that  at  once.  If  the  pigs  can  walk  make 
them  run  out  daily,  allowing  free  access 
to  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  to  middlings, 
shelled  corn  aud  digester  tankage  from  a 
self-feeder,  in  addition  to  milk  as  a  drink. 
Stop  the  house  garbage  for  the  present. 


Order  Early  Your  1920 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Farmers  in  need  of  a  new  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
this  year  may  wisely  place  their  orders  immediately  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

For  three  years  past,  notwithstanding  the 
constantly  increased  production,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  nearly  enough  De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  to  meet  the  demand.  We  shall  make 
25,000  more  machines  in  1920  than  in  any 
prior  year,  but  are  already  behind 
deliveries  in  some  sizes.  Hence 
the  importance  of  getting  in  your 
order  early. 

Superior  as  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  have  always 
been  to  other  separators,  they 
are  better  still  in  1920. 

If  you  have  milk  to  sepa¬ 
rate  you  can’t  afford  to  waste 
quantity  or  quality  of  product, 
time  and  convenience,  through 
the  use  of  any  other  means  of  sep¬ 
arating  than  a  De  Laval  machine. 

An  improved  De  Laval 
Separator  will  surely  save  its  cost 
in  a  few  months,  and  will  go  on  doing  so  every  few  months  for  many  years. 

De  Laval  Separators  speak  for  themselves.  Their  appearance  and 
performance  best  demonstrate  their  superiority.  Be  sure  you  see  and  try 
one  before  buying  any  other  or  deciding  to  go  on  using  an  inferior  or 
half-wom-out  separator  another  year. 

Your  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  afford  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  this.  If  you  don’t  know  him  simply  address  the  nearest 
De  Laval  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Write  Ross  Today ! 

IF  YOU  are  going  to  need  an  ensilage  cutter  this  fall  now  is  the  time  to  place 
your  order.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Ross  dealer  in  your  locality,  write  direct  for  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  heavy-duty  machine  that  is  built  in  sizes  to  match  your  present  power 
— low-speed ,  clean  cutting,  smooth  running 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutters 


Ros9  Cutters  are  built  to  give  year  after 
year  highest  grade  and  most  economical 
service.  The  Flywheel  Type_  machine  is 
equipped  with  Rockwood  Fibre  Pulleys 
which  absolutely  eliminate  belt  slippage. 
Ross  Ball  Bearing,  End  Thrust  and  Extra 
Knife  Adjustment  forces  the  knives  right  up 
to  the  shear-bar— and  holds  them  there. 


No  choking,  no  chattering.  Just  smooth, 
steady  running  and  sharp,  clean  cutting 
day  after  day  and  season  after  season. 

Get  the  facts  now.  There  is  a  Ross  Cutter 
to  meet  your  requirements  and  to  match 
your  powep-from  4  horse-power  up.  See 
your  deader— or  drop  us  a  post  card. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  S2S  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  0. 


95  Buys  140-Egg 
Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 

-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double' 

Walla FihroBoar<].ScIf-R®enlatod.  With  S7.5S  „ 

llot-tyater  140 -Chick  Brooder  — both  only  $18.50 

Freight  Prepaid 

fallowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 

_ My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 

pjsapcarn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
.  ,  wntofor  book, “Hatching  Facts/* 
—It  •  Froe  and  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  I  Tea. 

ncu tutor  Co..  Box  48  .  Racine.  Wis. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


When  you  u'rite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


Protecting  the  Pastvre.^A  good 
many  pastures  are  ruined  by  letting  cat¬ 
tle  trample  on  them  too  early  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  two  or  three  acres  adjacant  to  dairy 
barns  that  are  rendered  practically  worth¬ 
less  for  grass  production  in  this  way. 
In  our  own  experience  there  is  another 
reason  also  for  keeping  cows  off  the  pas¬ 
ture  until  they  are  ready  to  be  turned 
out  full  time,  and  that,  is  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  a  little  grass 
to  eat  they  commence  to  be  uneasy,  and 
are  almost  sure  to  go  off  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  We  therefore  plan  to  keep  the 
cows  off  the  pasture  and  closely  confined 
until  we  are  ready  to  turn  them  out  for 
good. 

Teaching  the  Cow  to  Lead. — Some 
time  ago  -we  wrote  a  note  expressing  our 
determination  to  teach  all  of  our  purebred 
animals  to  lead  at  an  early  age.  It  will 
be  some  time,  however,  before  the  fruits 
of  this  resolution  are  evident  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd.  Every  little  while  we  are  called 
upon  to  lead  a  cow  that  has  never  been 
through  the  experience.  After  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  pays  to  have  a  headstall 
ready  for  just  such  emergencies.  Most 
farmers — and  we  have  made  the  same 
mistake  ourselves — will  tie  a  rope  around 
the  cow’s  horns  and  attempt  to  lead  her 
that  way.  If  she  fights,  this  will  cause 
her  to  stand  on  her  head  and  cut  other 
antics  which  are  not  recommended  as  ex¬ 
ercises  'for  a  valuable  dairy  cow.  With  a 
snugly-fitting  headstall,  however,  she  is 
controlled  much  more  easily,  and  will  in 
most  cases  give  in  rather  quickly. 

Barnyard  Itch. — Occasionally  we  have 
cases  of  barnyard  itch  break  out.  W  e 
don’t  know  much  about  the  disease^  or 
where  the  infection  comes  from,  but  do 
know  that  it  will  entirely  disappear  for  a 
time,  only  to  unexpectedly  occur  on  some, 
animal.  After  considerable  experiment¬ 
ing  we  have  found  that  a  quick  and  easy 
wash  to  cure  it  is  to  mix  up  a  paste  of 
sulphur  and  kerosene  and  apply  it  lightly 
to  the  spot  with  a  finger.  This  seems  to 
heal  it  up  quickly  and  stop  the  spread. 
The  spots  will  hair  over. 

Water  for  Cai.vf.s. — We  have  had  un¬ 
usually  good  results  raising  our  calves 
this  Winter.  When  we  put'  the  water 
buckets  into  the  barn  for  the  cows  we  put 
one  in  each  box  stall  where  the  calves  are 
kept.  They  learn  to  operate  them  quickly 
and  as  a  result  we  have  had  fresh  water 
for  them  continually.  While  we  have  no 
direct  proof  of  the  fact,  we  are  attribut¬ 
ing  part  of  the  unusual  results  we  have 
got  from  the  feed  that  we  have  used  to 
this  constant  supply  of  fresh  water. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Johne’s  Disease 

All  last  Winter  our  cow’s  bowels  were 
very  loose.  She  had  clover  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  for  roughage :  her  grain  was  a 
mixture  of  cottonseed,  bran,  gluten  and 
oilmeal.  We  thought  it  was  the  bran 
that  caused  the  trouble,  so  changed  to 
ground  oats,  without  effect.  In  the 
Spring,  when  turned  on  grass,  she  in¬ 
creased  in  flesh,  but  her  bowels  continued 
the  same.  She  was  fresh  the  last  of 
July,  and  dry  only  about  three  weeks. 
We  sold  the  calf  when  four  days  old.  and 
she  continued  all  right  except  for  her 
bowels  for  two  weeks  or  more,  then  had 
a  bad  attack  of  indigestion.  She  recovered 
from  the  indigestion,  but  browned  flour 
given  had  no  effect,  on  her  bowels.  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  to  check  the 
trouble  so  her  movements  would  he  nor¬ 
mal  ?  i..  w.  B. 

Ohio. 

We  think  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  cow  is  afflicted  with  Jolme's  dis¬ 
ease,  also  called  chroni  •  bacterial  dysen¬ 
tery.  It  is  contagious  and  incurable.  The 
infection  is  contained  in  the  feces  and  1 
so  is  spread  in  contaminated  bedding  or 
feed  eaten  by  other  cattle.  Appetite  is 
retained  to  the  end.  the  animal  becoming 
gradually  emaciated  and  always  dying  of 
the  effects  of  the  disease.  Scouring  tem¬ 
porarily  may  eea-e,  in  some  cases,  when 
feeding  is  generous,  but  it  returns  when 
the  cow  weakens  from  calving  or  other 
cause.  Isolate  the  animal  at  once  and 
have  the  veterinarian  arrange  to  have 
scrapings  of  mucous  membrane  from  the 
rectum  and  feces  examined  microscopi¬ 
cally  at  the  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  or  veterinary  college.  The 


acid -fast  germs  of  the  disease,  which  are 
very  similar  to  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
sometimes  may  be  detected  in  this  way. 
After  death  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
small  intestine,  latter  third,  are  found  in¬ 
tensely  puckered  or  wrinkled.  This  is 
characteristic,  but  absolute  proof  of  the 
presence  can  only  be  had  by  discovery  of 
the  germs. 


Coughing  Steer 

I  have  a  four-year-old  steer  which 
coughs  quite  a  little.  When  he  is  used 
he  coughs  more.  He  is  in  good  flesh,  eats 
well ;  hair  is  shedding.  Ilis  breathing 
makes  a  wheezy  noise.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  troubles  him  and  what  can  he 
done.  J.  M.  C. 

Connecticut. 

Tuberculosis  is  to  be  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  the  chronic  cough.  The  disease 
is  incurable  and  contagious.  There  are 
many  other  causes  of  cough,  but  as  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  a  possibility  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  graduate  veterinarian  apply  the 
tuberculin  test.  That  will  determine  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  inside  of 
48  hours.  An  affected  animal  should  be 
destroyed. 


Depraved  Appetite 

My  calves,  about  one  month  old.  lick 
and  gnaw  at  most  any  kind  of  wood,  and 
are  not  as  thrifty  as  the  average.  Each 
one  has  a  cow,  adopted  to  suck.  Cows 
have  all  the  salt  they  want.  Can  you 


suggest  what  it  is  the  calves  are  craving? 

New  Jersey.  n.  p.  p. 

Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Where 
it  can  be  obtained  a  lump  of  chalk  placed 
in  the  pen  for  the  calves  often  proves  cor¬ 
rective  or  remedial  in  such  cases  of  in¬ 
digestion.  Lime  water  in  milk  also  is 
helpful.  Allow  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
oilmeal. 


Ringworm 

My  cattle  have  a  very  bad  case  of  barn 
itch.  I  should  like  your  advice  as  to 
what  will  cure  them.  M.  M.  m. 

Vermont. 

Scrub  spots  clean,  if  necessary,  first 
saturating  daily  with  sweet  oil.  and  then 
paint  those  on  face  twice  daily  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Cleanse  spots  on  neck  and 
body  in  same  way,  and  then  wet  them 
once  a  week  with  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (Milestone)  in  two 
quarts  of  hot  water.  Isolate  affected 
cattle,  as  the  disease  is  contagious. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  stables 
and  rubbing  places. 


Warts 

I  have  a  heifer  23  months  old  and 
coming  fresh  in  about  a  month.  Her  ud¬ 
der  has  not  developed  very  much,  but 
instead  there  are  clustered  bunches  of 
round  balls.  At  first  they  looked  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  One  or  two  of  them 
have  grown  as  big  as  horse-chestnuts. 
They  cover  the  two  left  teats.  They 
just  started  about  two  months  ago.  Will 
you  tell  me  rf  they  will  go  away  them¬ 
selves  or  what  would  be  a  good  treat¬ 
ment  for  them?  Will  the  other  two  teats 
milk  enough  to  feed  a  calf?  f.  b. 

Massachusetts. 


April  10,  1920 

Twice  daily  thoroughly  rub  iu  some 
castor  oil  or  olive  oil.  If  that  does  not 
suffice  try  the  effects  of  a  solution  of  all 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  hot  water  will 
dissolve.  Twist  off  any  wart  that  has 
a  long,  slim  neck.  All  of  the  growths  are 
warts  and  they  may  interfere  with  milk¬ 
ing  or  make  it  necessary  to  allow  the  calf 
to  suck. 


Thin  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  about  five  years  old  and 
about  three-fourths  Shorthorn,  which  I 
have  been  feeding  wheat  with  straw  which 
was  grown  too  much  to  thrash.  Timothy 
hay  and  Red-top,  mixed  with  a  little  clo¬ 
ver,  oats,  cornmeal,  and  sometimes  I  put 
a  handful  of  salt  iu  a  feediug  of  2 y2  qts. 
of  cornmeal  o:-  a  handful  of  baking  "soda. 
My  cow  eats  well  and  drinks  about  two 
pails  of  water  a  day.  She  is  as  thin  as  she 
can  get,  I  believe,  although  she  gives 
about  six  to  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
and  we  are  able  to  make  about  three  to 
four  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  IIow 
can  I  fatten  her?  w.  o.  a. 

New  York. 

Have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  commonly  causes  such 
emaciation,  and  it  is  incurable  and  con¬ 
tagious  and  makes  the  milk  dangerous 
for  man  or  beast.  Meanwhile  stop  the 
wheat  and  wheat  straw  and  feed  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  along  with  ground 
feed. 


Mrs.  Flynn  :  "The  neighborhood  seems 
a  bit  noisy,  Mrs.  O'Brien.”  Mrs.  O’Brien : 
“Yis.  Th’  only  time  it's  quiet  here  is 
whin  the  trucks  go  by  an’  drown  th' 
noise.” — Credit  Lost. 


Two  Men  With  the  Perfection 
Milker  Take  the  Place  of  Five 
Men  Milking  by  Hand 
S.  E.  Van  Slyke’s  Farm. 


on 


asked  “How  many  cows  can  a  milking- 
machine  take  care  of  in  an  hour?”  S.  E.  Van 
Slyke,  a  practical  dairyman  who  lias  owned  a  Per¬ 
fection  Milker  for  four  years,  said:  “That  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  cows  and  the  operators  of  the  milker. 
We  find  that  two  men  can  milk  as  many  cows  per 
hour  as  five  or  six  did  by  hand  and  do  it  much  more 
easily.  The  Perfection  sure  is  a  time  saver  for  the 
farmer.” 

Better  Than  Hand  Milking  on 
A.  R.  O.  Test 

“The  first  winter  we  used  the  machine  we 
tested  a  number  of  two-year-old  heifers  on  seven- 
day  A.  R.  O.  work.  As  they  had  never  been  milked 
before  we  did  not  use  the  milking  machine  on  them 
until  the  test  was  completed.  You  can  be  sure 
we  were  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that 
their  milk  flow  increased  when  the  Perfection  was 
put  on  them. 

“As  they  were  milked  four  times  a  day  for 
some  time  with  the  Perfection  without  anv  udder 


trouble,  we  are 
confident  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  hurt 
the  cows  as  long 
as  they  are  rightly 
used.  We  hope  to 
do  considerable  A. 

R.  O.  work  in  the  next  year  and  will  use  the  Per¬ 
fection  for  all  of  it.” 

Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 
Sent  Free 

The  many  satisfied  owners  are  the  best  re¬ 
commendation  for  the  Perfection.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  Mr.  Van  Syke’s  address  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  other 
dairymen  to  whom  you  can  write.  We  will  also 
send  you  free,  “What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to 
Know,”  the  book  that  answers  every  question 
about  milking  machines.  Write  us  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E-  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 
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Filtering  Rain  Water 

Will  you  give  mo  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  cisterns?  Is  rain  water  pure 
enough  for  drinking  purposes  after  being 
filtered  through  a  brick  wall?  The 
method  recommended  to  me  was  to  lay  up 
a  brick  wall  partition  across  the  end  of 
the  cistern  from  which  the  water  is 
drawn.  If  this  is  not  a  safe  method  of 
preparing  rain  water  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses,  can  you  suggest  a  good  one? 

Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa.  H.  c.  E. 

All  drinking  water  is  rain  water,  and 
rain  water  being  distilled  water,  is  pure 
and  safe  for  any  use ;  that  is,  if  it  has 
not  been  contaminated  in  its  passage 
through  the  ground  to  wells  and  streams 
or  in  the  cisterns  or  other  storage  reser¬ 
voirs  in  which  it.  is  kept.  Since  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  drink  the  water  as  it 
comes  from  the  clouds,  contamination 
after  it  reaches  the  earth  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  cisterns  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  contamination  from  the  fact  that  water 
enters  t'hem  after  washing  roofs  and  gut¬ 
ters,  and  sometimes  after  accumulating 
filth  of  various  kinds  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  runs  before  find¬ 
ing  its  way  into  a  cistern.  This  being 
the  case,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  water  entering  a  cistern 
pure  when  it  enters.  A  shunt  should  be 
arranged  to  turn  the  first  water  from  a 
roof  after  a  dry  time  into  some  other 
channel,  admitting  the  water  to  the  cis¬ 
tern  only  after  the  roof  has  been  washed. 
Roof  gutters  should  also  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  leaves,  the  droppings  of 
birds,  etc.  A  porous  brick  wall  arranged 
as  you  suggest  will  filter  the  cistern 
water  for  a  time,  but  all  porous  filters 
become  gradually  clogged  and  useless,  so 
far  as  keeping  out!  disease  germs  is  con¬ 
cerned;  in  fact,  they  become  breeding 
places  of  germs  when  their  pores  are 
filled.  This  will  do  no  harm  if  disease 
germs  are  kept  out  of  the  cistern,  but 
such  filters  should  not  be  considered  a 
protection  against  disease-contaminated 
water.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Suction  Cistern  Cleaner 

I  noticed  the  inquiry  on  page  592  for 
a  suction  cistern  cleaner.  The  diagram 
shows  a  suction  cleaner  based  upon  the 
simplest  of  theories.  I  take  it  that  the 


pipe 


Lock  Nats 
7 rid  Washers 


cleaners,  who  say  that  they  clean  the 
cisterns  by  suction.  They  often  charge 
from  $1  to  $2.50  for  the  job.  By  having 
the  tinner  make  one  of  these  cleaners 
one  need  never  be  afraid  of  using  the 
water  from  a  cistern,  as  the  operation  is 
done  very  completely.  If  you  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  clean  the  cistern  with  one  of  these, 
and  then  clean  it  out  by  removing  the 
water.  You  will  be  convinced.  Extra 
short  lengths  of  pipe  are  very  convenient, 
especially  if  you  have  several  wells  or 
cisterns  not  of  the  same  depth. 

Erie  Co.,  O.  J.  ir.  w. 


Gasoline  Engine  in  Well-digging 

On  page  294  I  note  a  request  for  re¬ 
moving  dirt  in  digging  a  well  by  gaso¬ 
line  power.  Accompanying  is  a  rough 


hoisting  hay,  taking  half  a  ton  at  a  load. 
The  most  important  feature  is  a  pair  of 
good,  strong  bents  and  timber  well  an¬ 
chored  or  guyed  back  by  wire  cable  to  a 
large  stone  buried  three  or  four  feet  under 
ground.  A  good,  strong  barrel  and  a 
bail  put  on  about  two-thirds  its  actual 
height  will  do  if  a  regular  steel  bucket  is 
not  available. 

A  one-inch  rope  of  good  quality  will 
be  strong  enough.  You  must  allow 
double  the  amount,  of  rope  from  hay- 
track  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  the 
distance  single  from  well  center  to  en¬ 
gine  pulley.  A  cavel  such  as  used  on 
steamboatS*should  be  used  instead  of  reg¬ 
ular  belt  pulley.  Take  two  wraps  on  the 
cavel  with  the  rope  and  hold  the  loose 
end  of  the  rope  in  the  hands  till  the 
bucket  trips  the  carrier  automatically, 
which  will  then  carry  the  bucket  to  the 
lower  end  of  your  bent  for  unloading. 
The  rope  can  be  used  to  haul  the  bucket 


About  Using  a  Shearing  Machine 

Don't  buy  a  shearing  machine  with  the 
idea  that,  until  you  have  learned  how, 
you  can  shear  a  sheep  as  handily  as  you 
can  clip  a  horse. 

Don't  buy  a  machine  with  too  wide  a 
blade — one  that  will  cut  a  2% -inch  swath 
is  wide  enough. 

Don’t  expect  your  12-year-old  boy  or 
girl  to  turn  the  crank  and  then  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  decide,  when  they  grow  up, 
not  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Better  belt  it 
up  to  the  electric  motor  or  little  gasoline 
engine,  and  have  a  happier  boy  and  girl, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  better,  steadier 
power. 

Don’t  set  the  knives  too  tight ;  they 
will  heat  and  dull  much  more  quickly. 
Adjust  them,  one  notch  at  a  time,  until 
they  cut  cleanly.  New  knives,  when  ad¬ 
justed  properly,  will  not  heat,  and  one 
can  turn  the  shaft  with  the  thumb-  and 
forefinger. 

Don’t  expect  knives  to  stay  sharp  and 
give  good  satisfaction  unless  you  use  lots 
of  oil;  give  them  a  squirt  of  good  machine 
oil  twice  on  each  sheep,  or  every  five 
minutes.  Properly  handled,  a  set  of 
knives  should  shear  75  to  100  sheep  with¬ 
out  grinding.  c.  E.  perry. 

New  York. 


Harnessing  the  Gasoline  Engine  to  the  Well  Digging  Job 


sketch  of  an  equipment  I  have  used  in 
the  sinking  of  mine  shafts  for  coal.  The 
only  difference  is  that  we  used  the  trucks 
of  a  mine  car  on  top  of  the  timbers  in¬ 
stead  of  the  regular  hay  track  and  car¬ 
rier.  We  use  the  same  equipment  for 


and  carrier  back  to  place  by  hand,  or  by 
power,  by  putting  a  pulley  where  the 
cavel  is  on  the  framework,  and  using  a 
longer  rope  properly  erected.  This  will 
give  you  good  service.  L.  j.  HUE. 

Pennsylvania. 


Farm  Cold  Storage  for  Meat 

I  should  appreciate  your  advice  as  to 
how  to  build  a  small  cold  storage  house 
in  which  to  hang  meat  that  is  killed  on 
the  farm,  if  such  a  plan  is  possible.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  one  tries  to 
sell  meat,  to  a  dealer,  he  is  usually  offered 
prices  below  quotations,  and  then  must 
pay  more  than  twice  the  price  when  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  nearest  village,  I  think  a 
cold  storage  house  would  prove  very 
desirable.  G.  T. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  several  questions 
about  this.  Has  anyone  developed  a  good 
farm  cold  storage? 


^ff^sSave  Fifty  Dollars  I 

MujLlP  ill  A  Better  Soreaderl 


ill  A  Better  Spreader 


„  THe  „ 

J\ationai 

Chief’ 


Low  -  Down — Light  -  Draft 
All-Steel  Beater  and  Main  Frame 


You  don’t  have  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a  good  spreader.  You  can  of  course — but  why  do  so,  when  for  $175. 00 
you  can  buy  as  good  a  spreader  as  any  made?  The  “National  Chief’ — combines  the  best  features  of  the  best 
spreaders  and  in  addition  it  has  many  practical  improvements  not  found  on  any  other  make. 

Based  on  the  prices  asked  for  other  spreaders,  the  “National  The  “National  Chief”  is  practically  indestructible.  It  is 
Chief”  should  sell  for  no  less  than  $230.00.  And  it  would  be  sturdily  built  with  full  length  angle-steel  truck,  sills  and  main 

well  worth  the  price.  Yet  we  ask  only  SI 75.00,  because  that  is  all  a  good  spreailcr  frame — rigidly  cross-braced  and  trussed.  This  steel  construction  prevents  warping  and 

need  cost  the  consumer  when  it  is  sold  by  the  logical  route  —  direct  from  shrinking.  It  keeps  no  vine  parts  always  in  proper  alignment  and  prevents  binding, 

factory  to  farm.  With  ordinary  use  this  spreader  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Return-type  Roller  Bearing  Apron  —  Automatic  Force  Feed 


Common  flap  Valyc 

A  Simple  Cistern  Cleaner 

writer  wants  to  clean  his  cistern  without 
removing  the  water.  This  cleaner  con¬ 
sists  of  a  metal  can  of  convenient  size, 
one  eight  or  10  inches  in  diameter  aud  12 
to  20  inches  high  is  preferable.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  is  a  common  flap  valve, 
such  as  is  used  in  pumps.  This  is  at¬ 
tached  at  one  point  with  rivets.  In  the 
top  of  this  can  is  attached  a  small  pipe 
secured  to  the  can  by  means  of  lock  nuts 
and  washers.  In  operating  this  cleaner 
the  operator’s  thumb  is  placed  over  the 
pipe  opening  and  the  can  placed  into  the 
cistern,  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  The  air  in  the  can  prevents  the 
water  from  entering  the  can  as  long  as 
the  thumb  is  kept  over  the  top  of  the 
pipe.  Remove  the  thumb,  and  the  water 
will  rush  into  the  can,  carrying  the  dirt 
with  it.  When  full  the  valve  closes  and 
keeps  the  sediment  and  water  in  can.  | 
Take  the  can  from  the  well,  empty  by 
liftiug  valve,  and  repeat.  By  repeating 
the  operation  and  by  placing  the  edeaner 
in  a  different  place  each  time  the  cistern 
may  be  completely  cleaned.  In  case  that 
the  cistern  is  quite  deep,  or  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  water,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  a  pipe  cap  on  the  end 
of  the  pipe  instead  of  placing  the  thumb 
over  the  end. 

This  is  one  type  of  “suction”  cleaner 
that  is  used  by  the  professional  cistern 


Two  features  —  the  friction  less  return-type  apron 
tunning  on  a  bed  of  roller  bearings,  and  the  roller  bear¬ 
ing  beatei — combine  to  make  this  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  and  the  easiest  on  the  team.  Easy  to  load — 
only  42  inches  to  top  of  box  any  place . 

Automatic  force  feed  cleans  box  out  thoroughly. 
Steel  encased,  dirt  and  dust-proof  worm  gear  apron 
drive,  runs  in  oil  bath — noiseless,  powerful,  durable. 
Eliminates  all  the  undesirable  features  of  the  ratchet 
drive. 

Cut-under  front  trucks — spreader  turns  in  its  own 
tracks.  Spreads  4'j.  8,  11,  and  13  loads  per  acre. 
Deflector  type  wide-spread  attachment — uses  no  extra 
powet — $10.00  extra.  The  "National  Chief”  pulver- 


Dust-Proof  Worm  Gear 
Apron  Drive  —  Runs  in 
a  Bath  of  Oil 


tv.es  the  manure  and  spreads  evenly  and  economically. 
It  will  please  ycu  bexer  than  a.ty  machine  costing 
25  Co  more. 

30  days’  field  trial.  Sold  under  our  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  of  "satisfaction  or  money  refunded.”  If  after  30 
days’  trial  you  do  not  feel  that  we  have  saved  you  at 
least  $50.00,  return  it  and  get  every  cent  of  your 
money  and  all  freight  charges. 

Cash  price  $175.00.  Easy  payment  price  $1S3.6S — 
$91.85  down  and  $18.36  monthly.  Your  order  and 
check  for  $91.85  will  bring  you  this  sprradcr.  Write 
today  for  descriptive  circular  and  our  "spring  Farm 
Bargain  Supplement”. 


Write  To-day  for  this 
Circular 


„  3$. 


If  it  is  for  the  Farm,  you  can  Buy  it  for  Less  at 


This  trade-mark  on  an 
t  mplement  is  a  positive 
guarantee  that  the 
quality  of  the  tool  is 
unsurpassed  and  that 
the  price  paid  was  a 
fair  one. 


The  “National  Chief”  Manure  Spreader  is  only 
one  illustration  of  how  Farm  Implement  Head¬ 
quarters  can  help  you  cut  down  the  “high  cost  of 
farming.”  On  this  device  alone  we  can  save  you 
at  least  $50.00.  We  carry  over  350  items  on 
which  we  can  save  you  just  as  much  proportionately. 

The  quality  of  every  article  is  high:  the  prices 
which  we  ask  are  low.  Our  savings  are  possible 
not  through  lowering  the  quality,  but  through 
lowering  the  cost  of  getting  the  implements  into 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  do  this 


by  our  “Short  Line”  methods  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing — direct  from  factory  to  farm — by  establishing  a 
Farm  Implement  Headquarters  or  central  distribut¬ 
ing  point  where  farmers  can  purchase  implements 
at  prices  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  factory  cost. 

That  we  have  found  a  practical  way  to  handle  im¬ 
plements  at  the  minimum  of  cost  is  proved  by  the 
remarkable  values  which  we  offer. 

If  you  do  not  have  one  of  our  catalogues,  you 
should  get  one  at  once.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


Maiional  Fari^^quipmeni  (j°* 

DEPARTMENT  O  96  CHAMBERS  V  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY^^’lNC. 
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Feeding  Young  Chicks 

Feeding  Rules. — Theiv  arc  do  inflex¬ 
ible  rules  which  must  be  followed  to  in¬ 
sure  success  in  chicken  raising,  as  varying 
conditions  of  reason,  methods  of  brooding, 
providing  with  range,  etc.,  require  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  poultryman’s  practice 
from  time  to  time.  There  are  some  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  seems  necessary,  to  ob¬ 
serve.  however,  if  the  health  and  thrift  of 
the  flock  is  to  he  maintained  and  losses 
minimized. 

The  First  Food  and  Drink. — Newly 
hatched  chicks  should  not  be  given  solid 
food  until  from  ?«6  to  48  hours  old ;  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  nature  has  provid¬ 
ed  food  for  the  chick  for  the  first  two 
days  by  arranging  for  the  inclosure  with¬ 
in  the  youngster's  body  of  a  portion  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which  it  was 
hatched.  This  unused  yolk  suffices  for 
the  first  few  hours  of  the  chick's  life,  and 
to  add  other  food  to  it  would  only  be  to 
overtax  the  immature  digestive  organs. 
The  constant  picking  at  incubator  win¬ 
dows.  bits  of  litter  and  the  eyes  and  feet 
of  their  companions  is  evidence,  not  of 
hunger,  but  of  the  beginning  and  uu dis¬ 
criminating  exercise  of  their  natural  in¬ 
stincts.  There  is  a  drink,  which  is  also 
a  food,  however,  which,  if  possible,  should 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  comfor¬ 
tably  in  their  brooder  or  coop  with  the 
mother  hen.  and  which  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  at  least  six  weeks.  This,  is 
milk,  and  it  may  bo  sweet  milk,  sour  milk, 
whole  milk,  skim-milk  or  buttermilk.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  sour  milk  was 
superior  to  sweet  milk  because  of  the  lac¬ 
tic  acid  which  it  contains,  but  there  seems 
tu  be  little  real  evidence  that  milk  in  one 
form  has  any  particular  advantage  oyer 
the  same  fluid  in  another.  Milk  is  milk, 
though  it  is  probably  unwise  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  changes  from  one  kind  to  another. 
Fluid  milk  is  not  always  to  be  obtained, 
and  an  acceptable  substitute _  for  it  lias 
been  placed  upon  the  market  in  the  form 
of  condensed,  semi-solid  buttermilk.  This 
will  keep  in  an  ordinary  cellar  for  several 
weeks,  and.  when  diluted  for  feeding,  now 
costs  about  2%c  per  quart. 

The  First  Meat,. — Assuming  that  the 
chicks  have  been  removed  from  nest  or 
incubator  and  are  awaiting  their  first 
meal  in  clean,  comfortable  quarters,  the 
question  of  what  to  give  them  arises. 
Milk  first,  as  has  been  said :  or.  lacking 
milk,  water;  and  these  must  be  given  in 
some  form  of  chick  fountain  that  will  not 
admit  of  being  used  as  a  bath  tub.  Young 
chicks  are  perpetually  hungry,  but  their 
capacity  is  small,  so  the  expense  of  the 
first  few  meals  need  not  ordinarily  be 
taken  into  consideration.  For  these,  bread 
crumbs  and  rolled  oats  are  excellent.  The 
bread  may  be  crumbled  in  the  hand  and, 
with  the  rolled  oats,  scattered  over  the 
chicks’,  backs  upon  their  dean,  fresh 
ter.  These  foods  are  easily  seen  and 
evidently  palatable;  eating  them, 
chicks  learn  to  distinguish  between  food 
and  litter.  A  little  fine  chick  grit  should 
also  be  provided  in  convenient  dishes  and, 
with  the  milk  or  water  kept  constantly 
before  the  flock.  When  sufficient  milk  is 
available,  water  need  not  be  provided. 
With  the  bread  and  rolled  oats,  a  little  of 
the  scratch  grain  hereafter  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  given  in  shallow  trays. 
Feeding  should  be  practiced  five  times 
daily  for  the  first  week  or  two,  at  least 
and  only  enough  given  at  a  time  to  satisfy 
the  urgent  desire  of  the  chick  for  food, 

1  le  may  ‘better  be  left  t 
than  cloyed. 

Green  Food. — Sharing 
credit  for  doing  much  to 
tive  disorders  may  be  mentioned  green 
food  of  some  kind.  Almost  any  tender 
green  stuff  may  be  fed.  plantain 
those  of  the  young  burdock  plant, 
clover  leaves,  the  tops  of  fresh 
vegetables,  are  all  liked,  and  lettuce  from 
the  garden  is  devoured  with  avidity. 
Where  only  a  few  chicks  are  raised, 
enough  lettuce  may  be  raised  upon  a 
very  small  plot  of  good  ground  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  chicks  for  the  first  few 
weeks.  Probably  it  is  no  better  than 
other  tender  green  ■stuff,  but  it  is  fun  to 
feed  it.  These,  or  other,  greens  should 
be  fed  from  the  start,  and,  in  quantity,  all 
that  the  chicks  will  eat. 

Grain  and  Mash. — P.oth  hard  cracked 
grains  and  ground  mashes  will  be  used, 
either  from  the  start  or  after  a  day  or  Two 
of  the  foods  mentioned  above.  There  are 
many  combinations,  but  simplicity  is  of 
value  here,  as  elsewhere.  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  nothing  better  for  scratch  grains 
than  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  This  formula, 
for  instance ;  One  part  pinhead  or  rolled 
oats,  two  parts  cracked  wheat  and  three 
parts  finely  cracked  corn.  After  about 
five  weeks,  the  corn  need  not  be  so  finely 
cracked,  and  the  expensive  pinhead  or 
rolled  oats  may  be  left  out.  Whole  wheat 
will  also  then  be  eaten.  Mash  formulas 
are  numerous,  but  the  following  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  be  improved  upon :  Equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  eonimeal.  ground 
oats,  with  the  coarse  hulls  sifted  out. 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  high-grade  beef 
scrap  from  which  the  coarser  hits  of  bone 
and  meat  have  been  sifted  for  the  old 
fowls.  After  a  few  weeks  the  ground 
oats  need  not  be  sifted  and  coarser  beef 
scrap  will  be  eaten.  Two  parts  of  wheat 
bran,  instead  of  one.  may  also  be  used  in 
rbis  formula,  many  think  to  advantage. 

How  to  Feed  Grain  and  Mash. — The 
scratch  grain  should  be  fed  at  first  on 
shallow  trays;  after  the  chicks  have 
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little  hungry 

with  milk  the 
forestall  diges- 


1  eaves, 
tender 
garden 


learned  to  recognize  it.  it  may  be  scattered 
in  light,  clean  litter.  It  should  be  hand- 
fed  at  intervals  and  only  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  will  readily  be  cleaned  lip  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  mash  may  be  fed  dry 
or  moistened,  not  wetted,  with  skiiu-milk 
or  water.  Dry  feeding  is  safest  :  one  or 
more  meals  of  moist  mash  daily  will  has¬ 
ten  growth.  The  writer  believes  that  only 
the  experienced  poultryman  should  feed 
wet  mashes,  and  that,  indeed,  no  mashes 
at  all  should  be  fed  for  the  first  few 
weeks  if  there  is  reason  to  fear  bowel 
troubles.  Hard  grains  do  not  promote 
quick  growth  as  do  mashes,  neither  do 
they  do  as  much  to  encourage  digestive 
disorders.  In  addition  to  the  hand  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain,  the  mash  may  be  kept  dry 
before  the  chicks  throughout  the  day. 
This  is  host  done  in  shallow  boxes,  about 
the  size  of  cigar  boxes.  A  piece  of  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  should  be  cut  to  lit  loosely  iu- 
side  of  the  box  used  and  laid  upon  the 
mash:  as  the  latter  is  eaten  through  the 
meshes,  the  hardware  cloth  will  follow 
the  ground  grains  down  and  keep  the 
chicks  from  scratching  them  out  of  the 
container. 

Older  Chicks. — After  12  weeks,  the 
chicks  may  be  given  rations  suited  to  lay¬ 
ing  fowls,  and,  if  on  free  range,  as  they 
should  be.  may  be  hopper  fed.  Develop¬ 
ment  may  now  be  hastened,  if  desired,  by 
the  more  free  use  of  moist  mashes,  or  re¬ 
tarded  by  limiting  the  mash  and  meat 
food  and  increasing  the  proportion  of 
whole  grain  in  the  ration.  If  on  limited 
range,  the  grain  may  be  hand-fed  twice 
daily  and  the  mash  kept  before  the  chicks, 
dry.  in  hoppers,  one  moist  meal  mash,  in 
addition,  being  fed  daily.  M.  u.  i>. 


and  horse  meal.  T  got  from  11  to  13 
eggs  a  day.  They  all  started  in  one  day 
and  I  found  five  or  six  all  picked  under¬ 
neath  and  around  the  rump,  and  bleeding. 
They  seem  to  eat  holes  right  in  eacii 
other.  They  still  keep  it  up.  ( 'an  you 
give  me  a  remedy  for  this  disease? 

New  York.  d.  s. 

This  pleasant  habit  of  eating  each  other 
alive  is  one  not  uncommon  to  flocks  that 
have  been  closely  confined  through  the 
Winter,  and  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to 
the  need  for  meat  in  the  ration,  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  flocks  that  have  fresh  meat  iu 
abundance,  as  well  as  in  those  that  are 
denrived  of  it.  The  only  reliable  remedy 
that  I  have  found  is  to  turn  the  flock 
loose  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  for¬ 
get  their  blood  craving  in  roamiug  about 
the  premises  and  hunting  for  other  kinds 
of  mischief  to  get  into.  >i.  b.  d. 


come  stronger  allow  the  mother  free  range 
so  that  the  young  birds  may  feed  on  in¬ 
sects.  their  natural  food.  Continue  to  feed 
them  all  they  will  eat.  g.  g.  i. 


Cannibal  -Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  fi.”  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets.  I  have  a  good  henhouse  and 
have  kept  them  warm  and  clean.  My 
rations  have  been  oats  and  corn  and 
bran,  apples  and  small  potatoes,  plenty 
of  shell  and  the  meat  has  been  muskrats 


Mating  Guinea  Fowls 

I  wish  to  keep  six  guinea  hens;  how 
many  male  birds  must  I  keep  to  have  fer¬ 
tile  eggs?  Due  of  our  neighbors  kept 
nine  hens  and  nine  male  birds,  and  many 
•of  the  eggs  were  unfertile.  Another 
kept  six  hens  and  three  males  and  nearly 
half  of  the  eggs  were  not  fertile.  C.  r.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  infertility 
of  eggs.  Under  the  best  of  conditions  we 
seldom  get  a  100  per  cent  hatch.  I  would 
keep  the  same  number  of  males  as  females. 
If  you  do  this  it  will  prevent  the  male 
birds  from  fighting  and  chasing  one 
another.  I  would  advise  you  to  set  17 
eggs  under  a  good  gentle  hen.  Guineas 
do  not  make  good  mothers.  They  set 
late,  are  too  wild,  travel  too  far  for  the 
young  brood  and  are  generally  unman¬ 
ageable.  The  eggs  should  hatch  in  2$ 
days.  The  hen  should  be  confined  in  a 
coop  or  small  park  for  a  few  days,  allow¬ 
ing  the  young  guineas  their  freedom.  Feed 
often  at  first,  and  as  the  young  birds  be- 


Trouble  with  White  Leghorns 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  White 
Leghorn  pullets?  I  find  one  now  and 
then  that  is  all  bloody  around  the  head 
and  neck,  and  they  die  the  same  day  I 
find  them.  When  I  examine  them  I  can¬ 
not  find  anything,  only  it  seems  as  if 
they  bled  out  of  the  nose.  2.  I  have  a 
field  that  I  wish  to  plant  in  corn.  I  limed 
it.  about  70  bushels  to  an  acre,  but  I  have 
no  manure  to  put  on.  Would  it  pay  to 
sow  some  fertilizer?  If  so,  what  kind? 
Iloiv  much  and  when  is  the  best,  time  to 
apply  it?  I  can  got  a  corn  planter  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  G,  G.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  I  should  suspect  bleeding  from 
frozen  combs  or  wattles,  perhaps  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  attacks  of  other  birds,  if  I 
found  healthy  fowls  with  their  heads  and 
necks  stained  by  blood  now.  Only  an 
examination  could  determine  the  source 
of  the  hemorrhage,  however. 

2.  Whether  the  application  of  fertilizer 

to  a  field  of  corn  would  pay  or  not  would 
depend  upon  many  circumstances  other 
than  the  use  of  the  chemicals.  With 
other  conditions  favorable,  it  may  ordi¬ 
narily  be  expected  to.  If,  as  is  probable, 
you  have  poultry  manure  to  use, 
you  need  to  ask  for  nothing  better,  but 
you  can  make  this  manure  still  more 
valuable  by  mixing  acid  phosphate  with 
it.  both  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  out 
and  making  it  easier  to  handle  and  apply 
and  of  supplying  needed  phosphorus. 
*  ,ich  the  poultry  manure  alone  lacks. 
Acid  phosphate  may  be  purchased  of  any 
lealer  iu  fertilizers,  and  it  is  well  to  add 
it  to  the  poultry  manure  as  it  accumulates 
in  the  Winter,  using  enough  to  absorb 
the  moisture  and  keep  the  droppings  in 
friable  condition.  M.  R.  P. 


Faithful  Servants 

— worthy  of  their  hire 


And  their  only  wage  is  their  daily  feed.  Make  that 
feed  good,  tasty,  nourishing,  that  stronger,  healthier 
workers  may  thrive  upon  it. 

But  to  spend  too  much  upon  their  feed  makes 
horses’  wage  too  high. 

Read}'  mixed  feeds  for  animals  and  poultry  are  popu¬ 
lar  because  they  produce  the  desired 
result  at  saving  of  time  and  money. 

Were  this  not  true,  such  feeds  would 
not  be  ordered  and  reordered ;  as  a 


You  arc  protected  by  the  lairs  of  every 
state  and  the  Federal  statutes 

Send  for  a  free  book  on  Feeds  and  Feed 
Manufacturing.  Contains  facts  never 
before  published 


matter  of  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
molasses,  for  example,  are  used  yearly  in  horse,  mule 
and  cattle  rations — supplying  energy  formerly  gained 
through  corn — a  costly  feed. 

“Mixing  your  own”  saves  in  theory— fails  in  practice. 
Buy  ready  mixed  feeds.  Every  bag  of  horse,  cow, 
steer,  hog  or  poultry  feed  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  members  is  honestly 
labelled  with  its  correct  analysis  and 
true  ingredients. 


AMERICAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Room  114 — 53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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POTATOES  STILL  THE  LEADING  FEATURE - 

OTHER  LINES  FAST  CLEANING  UP — 
GENERAL  OUTLEEK  PROMISING. 

The  advancing  prices  for  potatoes  still 
comprise  the  only  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  some  signs  that  the  top 
is  near  at  hand.  Supplies  are  increasing 
and  are  liberal  for  the  time  of  year,  al¬ 
though  the  more  northern  sections  have 
been  shut  in  longer  than  usual  by  Winter 
and  transportation  difficulties.  Growers 
appear  anxious  to  sell.  If  supplies  come 
forward  freely  during  the  present  month 
the  markets  could  hardly  hold  present 
levels.  As  yet  the  Spring  potato  move¬ 
ment  has  not  quite  reached  an  average  of 
.">00  cars  daily,  which  was  the  rate  of 
movement  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  remaining  stocks  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  only  three-fourths  those  of  last 
year  at  this  time.  The  potatoes  are  of 
better  keeping  quality  this  season.  This 
situation  seems  rather  critical  owing  to 
the  high  prices  and  to  the  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  of  the  Spring  shipping 
movement  from  producing  sections.  Prices 
have  risen  almost  continuously  since  dig¬ 
ging  time.  Average  prices  sagged  off 
about  50c  per  100  lbs.  in  February,  but 
regained  the  loss  in  March  and  went  still 
higher,  exceeding  $0  per  100  lbs.  in  some 
of  the  city  markets,  while  shipping  points 
and  producing  sections  quote  $4.85  to  $0. 

APPLE  EXPORTS  ENDING 

The  apple  situation  is  somewhat  criti¬ 
cal,  but  the  matter  is  chiefly  of  interest 
to  dealers  who  now  hold  most  of  the 
commercial  stock  remaining.  There  is 
still  a  large  amount  in  cold  storage  in 
the  East  and  also  several  thousand  cars 
to  come  from  the  Northwest.  Holders 
are  worrying  over  the  possibility  of  a 
slump  before  the  market  is  cleared  up. 
At  present  values  are  holding  very  well, 
although  a  few  cities  ended  the  month  at 
slightly  weaker  quotations.  Top  grades 
of  Eastern  standard  varieties  ranged  $8 
to  $9  per  bid.,  and  box  apples  $3.50  to  $4 
per  box.  Shippers  in  Washington  ship¬ 
ping  sections  recently  have  been  getting 
$3  to  $3.25  for  top  grades  of  best  varie¬ 
ties  like  Winesaps.  Foreign  markets  are 
bolding  up  well,  with  recent  sales  at 
about  top  legal  prices,  which  means  a  net 
about  equal  to  prices  in  our  own  markets. 
But  the  export  season  is  about  over.  Tas¬ 
manian  apples  will  reach  British  markets 
in  quantity  this  month,  while  American 
apples  are  becoming  too  ripe  to  arrive  in 
best  condition. 

ONION  PRICES  HOLD 

Supplies  of  Eastern  onions  are  light 
and  good.  Ohio,  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  Yellow  Globes  bring  close  to  $7  per 
100  lbs.  in  various  large  city  markets. 
Egyptian  onions  are  beginning  to  arrive 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  They  can  be 
bought  in  producing  sections  at  a  price 
showing  a  liberal  profit  to  importers. 
Spanish  onions  to  the  extent  of  over  a 
million  eases  have  been  sold  this  season, 
but  they  are  about  done  now.  They  could 
be  bought  where  grown  at  about  $1.50 
per  100  lbs.,  and  they  sold  nearly  as  high 
as  good  native  stock,  showing  the  im¬ 
porter  a  large  profit,  despite  the  high  cost 
of  handling.  Spanish  onions  are  of  fine 
appearance,  but  rather  too  mild  in  flavor 
and  too  large  in  size  to  be  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  American  trade.  Some  of 
them  arrived  in  poor  condition.  Texas 
onions  are  beginning  to  move,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  will  fill  the  markets. 
■Meanwhile  old  Northern  onions  will  be 
sold  out  fairly  clean.  Prices  being  paid 
Texas  growers  for  advanced  delivery  in¬ 
dicate  an  opening  value  in  Northern  'mar¬ 
kets  of  about  $4  per  crate,  holding  less 
than  a  bushel.  Evidently  early  Northern 
onions  will  bring  good  prices. 

A  LONG  RANGE  PRICE  OUTLOOK 

M  ill  high  prices  prevail  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  another  season?  The  per¬ 
sistent  strength  of  the  markets  all  AVin- 
<t,  notwithstanding  heavier  shipments 
rnan  the  year  before,  suggests  that  the 
toundation  of  the  high  price  level  is  the 
good  demand,  which  in  turn  results  from 
the  high  wages  paid  iu  so  many  indus- 
ines.  Naturally  any  reduction  in  wages 
V,1  yu-'T  of  employment  would  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  produce  markets  before 
.ong.  At  present  the  trend  of  wages  is 
m-egutar,  some  industries  still  advancing, 
unue  others  have  gone  down  under  pres- 
suie  of  competition  iu  labor.  When  there 
..a'on‘.  th.a“  <)ne  applicant  for  one  job 

ages  teml  to  come  down.  In  general 
erl  V,S  .uothlnK  to  indicate  lack  of  gen- 

(» i,  l,*uU®  Power  the  coming  seasou. 
lik.-iv  f  e , Slde  of  Production  there  is 
Moif  je  ),v  som.e  increase  iu  acreage. 

reports  from  Southern  truck- 
inL  fft  ^show  P,aus  or  actual  plant- 
the  \ir.rge1'  thau  last  yoar,  but  even  with 
to  thn ci*ases  ,many  sections  are  not  back 
aiea  planted  before  the  great  war. 


Growers  have  largo  plans,  but  are  ham¬ 
pered  by  shortage  of  fertilizers,  seeds, 
plants  and  labor.  A  great  deal  of  capital 
is  required  to  swing  l  large  acreage  under 
present,  conditions. 

Production  in  other  countries  may  have 
some  effect.  East  year  Denmark  was  the 
only  country  in  Europe  having  a  large 
food  surplus.  There  was  great  need  for 
food  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
but  most  of  them  lacked  money  or  credit 
for  buying  what  they  needed,  and  some 
of  the  Danish  surplus  found  its  best  mar¬ 
ket,  in  this  country,  although  the  amount 
shipped  here  was  not  a  serious  matter 
marketwise.  The  rate  of  exchange  shows 
a  large  profit  on  European  imports  and 
more  stuff  may  be  raised  and  sent  here 
the  coming  season  if  conditions  warrant. 
However,  foreign  producers  are  hampered 
to  some  extent,  by  world  wide  conditions, 
including  the  high  cost  of  freight  and  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor,  fertilizers 
and  other  raw  materials.  g.  b.  f. 


Stone-ground  Local  Flour 

I  would  like  to  get.  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  several  grist  mills  in  New  York 
State  or  Northern  Pennsylvania  that, 
make  a  strictly  stone-ground  flour  from 
local  State  Winter  wheat.  I  believe  such 
flour  would  give  us  a  much  better  food 
and  at  less  expense  per  calorie  than  the 
western  Spring  wheat  roller  process 
flour,  as  well  as  giving  work  to  our  local 
mills  and  to  some  extent  saving  railroad 
transportation.  If  every  housewife  would 
insist  on  having  stone-ground  flour  from 
local  wheat  for  her  pastry  work  or  bak¬ 
ing,  it  would  create  a  demand  for  our 
local  wheat,  and  give  us  a  more  nutritious 
tood  for  local  production,  and  a  home 
market  for  our  wheat..  c  r  v 

West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Readers  who  know  of  such  mills  will 
doubtless  respond  to  this  request,  but  it 
will  take  far  more  than  a  list  of  such 
mills  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  the 
use  of  bread  flour  from  locally  ground 
wheat.  In  my  own  locality  it  has  been  a 
gradually  waning  custom  for  farmers  with 
a  Jittle  home-grown  wheat  to  take  it  to 
some  mill  within  reach  and  have  it 
floured  for  them.  These  mills  have,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  scarce,  however,  and 
at  .present  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  does 
this  kind  of  work.  There  is  now  upon  the 
market  a  flour  mill  made  iu  small  sizes 
suited  to  local  work  of  this  kind,  and  it 
is  qmte  possible  that  this  and  similar 
mills  will  in  some  measure  restore  flour 
making  to  the  Eastern  States.  This  is  a 
roller  mill,  however,  making  flour  by  the 
roller  process.  For  flour  making,  the  old- 
fashioned  stones,  whatever  their  merits 
have  undoubtedly  had  their  day.  The  dark 
flours  have  been  banished  from  the  kitch¬ 
ens  of  both  farm  and  town  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  product  of  the  Western  mills.  No 
proud  housewife  will  stand  for  bavin- 
the  product  of  her  skill  compare  unfa¬ 
vorably  in  color  and  texture  with  that  of 
her  neighbor  who  uses  the  patents.  Com¬ 
parative  wholesomeness  cut  little  figure 
here  ;  appearance  is  what  counts.  If  you 

think  that  this  isn't  true,  count  up  on 
yoiu-  fingers  the  neighbors  who  are  still 
Using  the  war  bread  of  a  few  months  ago, 
particularly  those  who  then  vehement lv 
declared  that  they  should  never  go  back 
to  those  unwholesome,  devitalized,  emas¬ 
culated,  chemiealljyffileached  patent  flours 
Count  ’em.  M.  B.  u. 


STATEMENT  OF  TI I E  OWNERSHIP  MAViev 
MLNT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
iV.!.  ,?ft  CynKress  of  August  24.  nil  2.  of  THE 
vLt  v-H"  -}OBKER.  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y..  for  April  1,  1920. 

Stare  of  New  York.  >  . 

County  of  New  York,  J  bs'  • 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  iu  and  for  the  State 
l>iUon0UJ«im  aj'orc.saidv  Personally  appeared  John  J 
i!,!.  'yl10'  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 

ir'er'of tTheeSRnr<1i  vy5  vati,lu)  is.tho  business  maua- 
fs  of  '  E  ral  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
^is  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
fun»m«Ut  of  l,he  °1w,,e«*hiP.  management  (and  if  a 
dally  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
pub Uoation  for  the  date  shown  in  tire  above  caption, 
required  by  tire  Act  of  August  2i,  1912  embodied  in 
section  143,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
tlie  reverse  of  this  form,  to- wit: 

.„,1-  'ri,at  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher. 
.Io-r’i  man,hJ1,1K  1 editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

30Ur:Stwt!  New\orkUN.iUY.COmPaUi''  333  WeSt 
EdltxTr:  Herbert  W.  Coliingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Coliingwood,  Woodcliff 
nake,  >ew  Jersey. 

BUSiiX.-'NewKYoVk,  rNmYJ-  Dill0D'  404  Biverside 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

1,16 New* York,bV*hYg  Compauy’  333  'Vcst  30th  St., 

?<>!>“  J-  Dillon.  404  Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  N  Y’ 
\\illism  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

“Wbert  W.  Coliingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake.  New  Jersey. 

•>.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  f lie  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  apiiears  Upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  iu  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  coriHiration  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  bold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  tide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion.  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect.  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  h.v  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tnis  23d  day  of 
March.  1920. 

ROSE  A.  McGRIEGAN.  [Seal.! 

Notary  Public.  N.  Y.  Co.. 

Registrar’s  Office.  No.  10100; 

County  Clerk's  Office,  No.  128. 

(My  commission  expires  March  SO,  I0!0.f 


More  Work 
with  Less  Help 

i 

If  you  figure  up  the  time  alone 
that  Hinman  Milkers  will  save 
you,  you’ll  feel  that  you  can’t  afford 
to  go  on  with  hand  milking.  No  other 
kind  of  machine  is  so  useful,  so  good 
an  investment,  as  Hinman  Milkers 
that  work  regularly  twice  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year,  saving  time, 
doing  away  with  hard,  grinding 
work  and  often  producing  more  milk 
than  hand  operation. 

HINMAN 

MILKER 

With  years  of  success  behind  them, 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  in  daily 
use,  with  a  principle  that  has  proved  to 
be  correct  by  long  experience  on  thous¬ 
ands  of  the  most  valuable  cows,  with  an 
ease  of  operation  and  keeping  thoroughly 
clean  as  yet  unequalled  by  other  machines, 
and  with  a  cost  lower  than  others,  due 
to  absence  of  complicated  devices  and 
extras — you  can  safely  decide  to  install 
Hinman  Milkers,  knowing  that  you  will 
be  thoroughly  satisfied  and  profit 
by  the  purchase. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Send  now  TODAY,  for  the 
big,  illustrated  Hinman  Catalog 
and  get  all  the  facts. 


APPROACHING  COWS 
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APPLYING  CUP  < 


SHOWING  MILK  FLOW 


CHANGING  PAILS  ^ 
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CHANGING  COWS 


Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Oneida,  N.Y. 
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One  set  of  Splitdorfs 

replaces  30  porcelain  plugs 


FPANK  POWELl 

MAHO  AVI 

HlkWAtMa 


_  he  plug 
Mith  the 
Green 
Jacket | 


JinuAj:?  16,  I  SI  9. 


Splitdorf  Electric**  Co., 

••ark,  K.  J. 

Penile— ru 

Frotn  Mar  oh  8th,  l91d  to 
August  15  th  I  firovo  a  Ford  Sedan  abowi 
2b CO  dies,  using  two  new  eete  of 

- epark  plugs  and  replacing 

about  30  porcelains.  Had  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  plug  trouble. 

On  Auguat  15th  T  installed  a 
ew*.  of  Splitdorf  plugs.  Since  then 
hate  driven  aoout  6C03  miles  without  %ho 
•lightest  plug  trouble. 

Yours  truly. 


THERE  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket 
Spark  Plug  best  suited  for  every  engine 
of  car,  truck,  or  tractor.  Each  one  is  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Send  for 
booklet  which  tells  you  the  correct  plug  for 
your  engine. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
96  Warren  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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SPLITDORF 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  six  cows,  mixed  Holstein  and 
Guernsey ;  Lave  oats  and  corn  of  my 
own,  silage  and  mixed  lmy.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  one  bushel  of  silage  twice  each  day  and 
what  lmy  they  will  clean  up  three  times 
a  day.  also  ground  oats  and  corn-and-cob 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal  to  the  cows  I 
mui  milking.  All  have  not  freshened  yet. 
What  is  the  best  ration  to  feed  to  produce 
a  good  amount  of  milk?  They  do  not 
produce  the  milk  they  should.  W.  J  c. 

New  York. 

With  an  abundance  of  silage  and  mixed 
hay  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to 
feed  grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows 
all  of  the  silage  that  they  would  con¬ 
sume  morning  and  evening,  and  likewise 
let  them  have  all  of  the  bay  that  they 
would  clean  up  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Where  you  have  oats,  corn  and 
cottonseed  meal  you  would  get  good  re¬ 
sults  by  mixing  these  materials  in  the 
following  proportions:  400  lbs.  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  400  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  300 
lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  bran.  Feed  the 
cows  in  proportion  to  their  production, 
insist  that  they  maintain  a  constant 
weight,  and  that  they  maintain  sufficient 
vigor  to  enable  them  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  feed  supplied. 


Feeding  for  Milk 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  cows,  which  are  mostly  Jerseys  with 
a  few  Guernseys  and  liolsteins?  I  have 
plenty  of  hay,  but  not  of  a  very  good 
quality  for  milk,  but  well  cured.  Cows 
all  fresh  and  due  to  freshen  shortly.  I 
first  fed  gluten  and  bran,  then  added  a 
mixed  dairy  ration.  Could  not  a  ration 
consisting  of  the  following  be  used  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage:  Gluten,  mixed  feed,  wheat 
middlings,  hominy,  oilmeal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  or  do  you  think  some  cormneal 
should  be  added?  Will  you  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  me  quantity  of  these  feeds  or  others 


that  you  may  suggest  to  use?  Cows  all* 
fat  and  in  good  shape  at  present. 

New  York.  at.  B.  C. 

It  would  seem  from  your  inquiry  that 
you  have  neither  silage  nor  hay  that  will 
contribute  very  much  feeding  value. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  must  of 
necessity  feed  an  added  amount  of  grain, 
likewise  he  must  make  sure  that  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  protein  is  provided. 
Eliminating  then  the  mixed  feed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination,  including  the  other 
materials  named,  would  serve  as  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  dairy  Cows  recently 
freshened :  300  lbs,  hominy,  300  lbs. 

cormneal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs,  .glu¬ 
ten,  200  lbs.  cottbnseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  or  preferably  wheat 
bran.  Of  course,  this  ration  will  lack 
succulence,  and  it  might  be  profitable  for 
you  to  substitute  some  beet  pulp  for  a 
portion  of  the  hominy  and  oornuieal.  As 
safe  a  rule  as  would  apply  would  be  to 
feed  1  lb.  of  the  grain  mixture  for  each 
3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per 
day,  ami  in  addition,  supply  all  the 
roughage  that  she  will  consume  at  one  or 
two  feedings.  I  dislike  very  much  the 
conditions  that  you  have  outlined,  viz., 
Where  you  have- only  a  poor  grade  of  hay 
to  rely  upon  as  a  source  of  roughage.  It 
Would  be  to  your  advantage  to  obtain 
some  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  even  . 
corn  fodder  is  more  acceptable  than  the 
over-ripe  low-grade  of  mixed  hay.  You 
are  fortunate  in  having  your  dairy  cows 
in  good  condition  at  freshening  time,  for 
this  is  essential  if  it  is  desired  that  they 
shall  carry  on  through  their  milking 
period  with  satisfactory  yields  of  milk. 


Ration  for  Heifer 

We  have  a  young  heifer  which  fresh¬ 
ened  about  the  first  of  February,  only  20 
months  old.  She  is  producing  24  qts.  of 
milk  per  day.  T  am  feeding  nicely  cured 
green  mixed  hay,  about  one-third  clover. 


costing  $35  per  ton.  which  is  the  best  I 
can  do  around  here.  She  refuses  to  cat 
corn  fodder.  At  present  I  am  feeding 
her  about  4  lbs.  of  feed  and  5  or  C  lbs.  of 
corn-and-cob  meal  a  day ;  all  the  hay  she 
will  clean  up.  She  has  fresh  water  be¬ 
fore  -her  all  the  time,  but  seems  to  be 
losing  in  flesh.  I  can  obtain  all  ordinary 
grains  locally.  Will  you  suggest  a  better 
balanced  ration?  When  do  you  think  this 
heifer  should  he  turned  drv?  n.  H. 

Ohio. 

A  yield  of  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
from  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf  is  quite 
unusual,  and  the  animal  ought  to  be  the 
making  of  a  first-class  dairy  cow.  No 
doubt,  she  comes  from  a  family  noted  for 
more  than  average  production.  Tt  would 
ho  well  if  you  would  add  more  variety  to 
the  ration  vou  are  supplying.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  50  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal. 
40  lbs.  feed.  25  lbs.  bran.  25  lbs.  oilmeal 
would  give  you  good  results.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  include  more  of  the  cormneal 
or  hominy  meal,  especially  if  the  cow  con¬ 
tinues  to  lose  flesh.  You  would  he  justi¬ 
fied  in  feeding  a  cow  that  produced  50  lbs. 
of  milk  as  much  as  12  or  14  lbs.  of  grain, 
especially  if  she  is  a  young  animal  that  is 
growing  is  well  as  producing.  Feed  her 
all  of  th  ■  clover  lmy  that  she  will  eat. 

As  to  the  length  of  lactation  period 
most  desired  among  heifers,  1  would  say 
that  1  should  arrange  to  put  her  dry  at 
the  end  of  nine  or  10  months.  I  should 
let  her  have  at  least  12  weeks’  rest  period, 
which  would  mean  that  she  should  bo 
mated  four  or  five  months  after  calving. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  feed  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  rather  heavily  during  their 
dry  period,  especially  young  animals  that 
have  evidenced  unusual  milking  qualities 
during  their  first  lactation  period.  As 
soon  as  this  heifer  goes  dry  and  the  udder 
is  completely  dried  up,  I  would  begin 
feeding  her  a  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal,  and 
would  expect  her  to  put  on  a  generous 
amount  of  flesh  during  this  interval,  so 
that  she  will  freshen  in  very  good  order. 


Buying  Registered  Stock 

I  am  about  to  buy  some  purebred  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cows  and  heifers.  I  am 
no  judge  of  stock ;  I  want  to  get  my 
money’s  worth  as  near  as  possible.  One 
man  writes  me  that  he  refused  $200  for 
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this  cow  that  he  is  about  to  sell  me  when 
she  was  dry,  as  a  prospective  buyer 
wanted  her  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and 
lie  refused  to  have  her  tested.  Wliat 
should  he  required  of  a  good  registered 
cow.  and  wliat  is  a  fair  price?  av.  a.  av. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  the  safest  agency 
that  Ave  knoAv  of  to  determine  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  If 
you  are  going  to  found  a  herd  through 
the  purchase  of  even  a  small  number  of 
cattle,  by  all  means  iusist  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  he  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
I  would  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
buy  an  animal  from  an  owner  who  would 
refuse  to  have  the  animal  tested.  Ir  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  even  suggest  val¬ 
ues  without,  knowing  so. nothing  about  the 
breeding  of  individuals  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  idea  as  to  their  conformation 
or  milk-producing  ability.  Vt  lues  of 
purebred  cattle  are  based  upon  both  in¬ 
dividuality  and  breeding,  and  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  price.  Tf  you  could  go  to 
6!pme  reasonable  breeder  of  liolsteins,  it 
is  possible  that’  you  could  find  one  or  two 
animals  that  would  imr  l;  your  conditions 
at #  prices  varying  from  $200  to  $40, t. 
Make  sure  that  the  at  Imal  comes  from 
a  herd  that  is  believed  to  he  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  contagious  abortion,  and 
insist  that  the  cow  he  repres  utative  of 
animals  noted  for  persistent  production. 


Changes  in  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  cows  the  following 
mixture:  5  bags  cormneal,  5  bags  bran. 
4  bags  ground  oats,  2  hags  gluten.  1  bag 
cottonseed  meal,  2  bags  white  middlings, 
1  bag  oilmeal.  I  have  these  turned  m  el¬ 
on  a  clean  floor  three  times,  and  1  also 
add  salt  to  the  mixture.  Would  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  more  or  any  less  of  these  feeds? 
I  feed  plenty  of  silage  and  mangels  with 
mixed  hay.  h.  h. 

The  most  expensive  product  that  you 
Iuia'c  in  the  ration  suggested  above  is 
wheat  middlings,  and  I  should  eliminate 
them  entirely  front  your  ration,  since  you 
are  feeding  so  much  wheat  bran.  I 
should  double  the  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal,  and  also  double  the  amount  of  oil- 
meal.  so  that  yout  ration  would  be:  400 
lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal.  300  lb*,  bran.  300 
lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed,  200  lbs  oilmeal. 


<■/  ' 


Ed.  Uvaa>  Made  $1900  in 
84  Days*  Work 

I  purchased  one  of  your  No.  1  tile 
ditching  machines  in  April,  1915,  and 
the  gross  earnings  from  84  days'  oper¬ 
ation  were  $2200.  1  paid  out  for  help 
and  supplies  $287.00,  and  my  repair 
bills  amounted  to  $20.  This  netted  me 
$1902.00.  My  crew  consisted  of  one  man 
beside  myself.  I  had  never  done  con¬ 
tract  tilingbeforegetting  your  machine 
and  my  farm  work  took  up  consider¬ 
able  of  my  time. 

ED.  UVAAS,  Larsen,  Wisconsin 


$6,350  from  »n*  Seaton's 
Ditching  f#r  J.  E.  Griffith 

1  own  and  operate  a  No.  1 
Contractor ’8  Buckeye  Ditch¬ 
er  and  as  an  investment  it 
cannot  be  beat.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one  going 
into  the  business. 

I  have  dug  268  rods  in  10 
hours,  and  1  dug  18,370  rods 
earning  $6,350  during  the 
1918  season.  During  that 
time  I  was  often  held  up  by 
lack  of  tile,  and  harvest.  1 
average  175  rods  per  day. 

J.  E.  GRIFFITH, 
London.  Ontario. 

R.  W.  Iherrard  made 
$71.00  in  oneday 

On  one  job  I  cut  117  rods 
of  ditch,  averaging  42  inches 
deep,  made  four  connections 
and  two  curves  in  one  actual 
day’s  work,  for  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  $71.  I  passed  the_41 
mile  mark  of  ditching  with 
my  machine  on  this  job,  and 
the  machine  is  in  A-l  con¬ 
dition.  This,  in  a  little  over 
three  years,  and  I  have  not 
run  the  machine  one  half 
the  time,  having  other  work 
to  attend  to. 

R.  W.  SHERRARD. 
Rochester.  Indiana. 


IF  YOU  have  ever  looked  into  the 
contract  ditching  field,  you  know 
that  steady  demand  and  big  profits 
are  certain— with  the  right  ditcher. 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the 
cream  of  the  contracts  in  your  vicinity, 

get  in  touch  with  us  immediately.  Whether  you 
are  an  experienced  contractor  or  just  thinking 
of  getting  into  the  work,  on  either  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis,  get  the  facts  regarding  the 


This  machine  is  the  undisputed  leader 
under  all  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  It 
furnishes  its  own  power.  It  cuts  through  hard- 
pan  and  frost.  It  operates  well  in  swampy  land. 
It  gives  you  100  to  ISO  rods  of  ditch  each 
day--eve ry  foot  clean,  smooth,  true  to  grade 
and  ready  for  tile  or  pipe. 

Drop  us  a  line  today.  Let  us  show  you  how 
others  have  become  independent  through  this 
work— how  you  can  do  the  same,  right  in  your 
locality. 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

Our  interesting  book.  “Dollars  in  Ditches,'* 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  request.  It  shows 
what  hundreds  of  others  aredoing  with  Buckeve  tract  ion 
ditchers.  It  tells  how  this  big  institution  stands  behind 
you.  It  describes  the  machine  in  detail.  It  shows  the 
average  prices  charged  and  the  average  profits  made 
A  Uttar  or  post  card  will  bring  it  freo 


TheBuckeyeTraction  Ditcher  Co. 

KEZS  Crystal  Ave.  Findlay,  Ohio. 


The  Uncertain  Human  Substitute 

for  ai?  Empire  Empire  users  consider 

1  hand  milking  as  out  or 

date  as  cradling  wheat.  The  man  is  an  uncertain  and  costly 
substitute  for  the  machine  at  best. 


He  gets  sick  —  gets  tired  —  gets 
cross  —  quits.  He  is  subject  to  all 
the  ills  and  faults  of  humanity. 
The  Empire  isn’t. 

It  stays  on  the  job  365  days  in  the 
year — year  in  and  year  out — is 
always  uniform  in  action  —  gentle, 
soothing  to  the  cows  and  milks 
the  same  way  every  day. 


Empire  reliability  and  correctness 
of  design  has  established  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  The  Empire  proved 
it  could  be  done  —  not  once  but 
all  the  time.  Thousands  of  users 
acknowledge  this  fact  and  profit 
by  it. 

Why  not  see  our  nearest  dealer  or 
write  for  catalog  6-M. 


*‘The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies” 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  -  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the  Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta.  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne- 

MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL  apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 

vwk  B9i  i 

hmmt  mw  m  r"^  ■ 
MILKING  MACHINES 
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Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  20,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  tgga 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BA1XZD  ZLYMOTJTH  XOCZ* 

Wk.Trtl 

Garret  W.  Bnr.k.  N.  J .  96  1026 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa . .  . .  94  1198 

8.  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  99  1001 

J.  U.  Kolfcit  A  Hon,  N.  J. .  71  978 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  108  131,7 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ont .  89  809 

Harry  H- Ober.  N.J .  74  1242 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  XOGXB 

8  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  86  1053 

Chicatawbur  Farm  Mass .  96  1148 

Chester  I*.  Dodge.  Mass .  90  011 

Rosewood  Rox,  N.  J .  88  1129 

Irving  K-  Taylor,  Mats . '•....  68  798 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . .  85  1156 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE* 

T.  Towar  listen,  N  J .  81  1059 

E.  C.  Condict  A  Son.  N.J .  90  1185 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms.  N.  J .  59  997 

Carroll  H.  Hoag  land,  N.  J .  70  480 

O.  G.  linigat.  K.  1 .  72  1074 

John  F  Stringer,  N.J .  58  1222 

Mrs  11.  H,  Suler,  N.  J .  85  1173 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  61  785 

B.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  ESDI 

J.  8.  Armltaga,  N.  J .  68  1031 

Cream  llldge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J .  id  1159 

H,  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  53  619 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  90  1235 

C  lteed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  107  1077 

Mrs.  Win-  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J .  90  lt>14 

Brcamore  Farm.  Mass .  86  1038 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  93  1254 

Underhill  tiros..  N.  J .  69  968 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  .  106  1772 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J . .  8 1  1219 

David  E,  Warner,  U.  1 .  93  869 

g.  C.  WHITS  LEOHOBMS 

14.  N.  Allen,  N.  J .  91  750 

K.  A  Ballard,  Pa .  93  1 3-3 

J.  Bayer  A  Son,  N.J .  80  1047 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  V.  J .  93  807 

J.  VV.  Bottcher,  N.J .  9)  1274 

Gregory  Urundago  A  Sou,  N.  Y .  93  739 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  91  841 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  88  1039 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  93  782 

Frank  OnrpenteS,  Pa .  97  1248 

ClefI  Hock  Farm.  Conn .  94  880 

J.  Cray  A  Son.  N.J .  90  1220 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J. . .  .  .  79  1129 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  .  >72  6  0 

Cbas.  L.  Kbell,  N.J .  93  795 

Elgenraueh  A  Do  Winter.  Inc..  N.  J .  92  828 

B. S.  Ells,  N.J .  92  1112 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J .  101  1077 

Farm  hill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  85  1030 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J .  84  723 

J  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  9.3  913 

J.  S.  Gabriel.  N.  J .  911229 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  911038 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  81  762 

Greeiulale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  98  1229 

C.  8.  Green,  N.J  .  67  920 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  94  1U53 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.J .  92  10<  3 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  60  515 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 87  6-35 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  95  696 

Holly  wood  Farm,  Wash .  Ill  13-5 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J .  98  1137 

C  Korfmaun,  N.  S .  77  1111 

W.  U.  Leslie,  N.  J .  72  1111 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 100  1217 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  1"2  )2.’»4 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.J .  104  1206 

Hu n ii v  Crest,  N.  Y . 93  537 

Mt  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  83  12  3 

Frederick  B,  Naylor.  N.  J .  102  965 

Samuel  Niece  &  son.  N.  J .  lol  ItOO 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  ,  N.  J .  95  1035 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  102  1,760 

Hprlng  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  90  896 

Queensbury  F'arru.  N  J .  89  723 

ltapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.J .  92  812 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.y .  101  1485 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  91  1031 

Weuaiiua  Yard,  N.  J .  94  602 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  95  705 

Herman  F.  Bonder  N.J .  83  738 

A.  E.  .Spear,  N.  J .  93  920 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N.J .  93  1020 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  .  76  726 

The  Training  School,  N,  J .  79  900 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J .  83  690 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  H.  1 .  87  1121 

Farm  Polony.  Kansas .  96  872 

Peter  P  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  102  986 

W.  c  Voegtlen  N.  J .  81  1029 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J .  82  1161 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 101  1243 

A.  G  Wlietsel.  N  J .  72  796 

lie  mon  K.  White.  N.J .  93  1022 

WlUanua  Farm.  N.  J  .  89  906 

Woodland  F'aruis,  NJ .  99  806 

Total .  8751  99903 


Starting  a  Family  Flock 

I  wish  to  purchase  24  fowls  to  start  a 
flock.  How  old  should  they  be?  I  do 
not  know  how  many  males  or  females  to 
buy.  Could  you  tell  me  what  to  buy? 

New  York.  F.  K.  H. 

If  you  wish  eggs  for  your  tables  this 
Summer,  you  will  have  to  buy  mature 
fowls,  and  they  should  not  be  over  two 
years  old.  A  better  age  would  be  one 
year  this  Spring.  From  24  hens  and  one 
cork  you  could  easily  raise  50  to  75 
chirks  this  Summer,  selling  or  eating  the 
cockerels  at  broiler  age  and  keeping  the 
pullets  for  your  pen  in  the  Fall.  Laying 
fowls  are  not  usually  kept  beyond  three 
years  of  age,  and  are  perhaps  most  fre¬ 
quently  disposed  of  after  two  seasons  of 
laying.  If  you  do  not  care  to  raise 
chicks  yourself,  either  from  your  own 
flock  or  by  purchasing  da.v-old  chicks 
from  some  breeder,  you  will  probably  lind 
it  possible  to  purchase  maturing  pullets 
next  September  that  will  be  in  condition 
to  lay  through  the  Winter 
eared  for.  It  is  from  such 
v  'ut'“r  eggs  are  produced, 
nt.v,  you  can  exercise  your 
a  small  family  flock  I  should 
I.  Hods,  Wyandottes  or 
Kooks.  These  lay  brown 


if  properly 
pullets  that 
As  to  va¬ 
cancy.  For 
like  either 
Plymouth 

_-Mvwv  iuj  luunu  ogp.s  j  if  you 
prefer  white  eggs,  either  White  or  Brown 
leghorns  might  be  chosen.  Leghorns  are 
not  so  easily  confined  in  small  quarters 
as  are  the  heavier  breeds  first  mentioned, 
j  ?r’,  are  not  as  good  when 

dressed  for  the  table.  m.  b.  d. 


Ration  for  Yarded  Fowls 

Will  you  criticize  the  following  for¬ 
mula  for  confined  fowls  having  a  limited 
yard  run  throughout  the  year? 


Hominy  meal  . 300  lbs. 

Torn  meal .  50  lbs. 

Corn  gluten  .  25  lbs. 

Wheat  bran  .  j2  lbs. 

Wheat  middlings  u. . .  12  lbs. 

Ground  oats .  25  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal  .  32  lbs. 

Meat  scrap  .  32  lbs. 


If  the  above  is  wrong,  will  you  give  me 
something  better?  The  above  to  be  fed  at 
midday  and  the  following  scratch  feed 
morning  and  night : 

Cracked  corn  (Kaffir) .  50  lbs. 

Barley  .  50  lbs. 

Buckwheat  .  50  lbs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something 
off  balance  here,  but  I  cannot  satisfy 

myself  what  it  is.  H.  F.  H. 

While  it  is  true  that  variety  should 
receive  due  consideration  in  preparing  a 
mash  for  feeding  poultry,  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  include  any  ingredients 
that  are  not  held  in  high  repute  by  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen.  I’sually  cottonseed 
meal  is  not  incorporated  in  a  ration  for 
birds,  the  feeling  prevailing  that  it  is 
rather  concentrated  and  probably  contains 
toxic  properties  injurious  to  their  diges¬ 
tive  systems.  The  egg-laying  contest  that 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has 
been  conducting  at  Vineland  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  use  and  value  of  a  mash  feed 
consisting  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
wheat  brain,  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  and  meat  scrap.  The  scratch 
feed  that  has  accompanied  this  mash  feed, 
according  in  Professor  Lewis,  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  cracked  or  whole  corn  two  parts, 
wheat  one  part,  and  oats  one  part,  by 
weight.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  substitution  of  this  ration  for  tin- 
one  that  you  have  suggested  would  be 
worth  trying,  particularly  as  far  as  the 
mash  feed  is  concerned,  for  surely  the 
scratch  feed  that  you  have  identified  and 
the  proportions  you  have  mentioned  would 
serve  equally  as  well.  You  are  aware, 
no  doubt  that  the  mash  feed  should  be 
f  d  dry  in  boxes,  or  in  self-feeding  hop¬ 
pers.  and  flint  it  should  be  kept  before 
the  bi''ds  at  all  tunes,  while  the  scratch 
feed  should  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 


Ventilating  Henhouse 

My  henhouse  is  32x30,  facing  south ; 
three  windows,  2J/Lx5,  and  three  open¬ 
ings,  2x2.  I  have  to  put  up  screens  over 
these  to  keep  out  snow,  as  we  get  some 
blizzards  from  the  south :  keep  open  as 
much  as  possible,  but  house  gets  dump 
and  birds  freeze  combs,  as  we  have  30 
below  zero  for  a  week  or  30  days  steady. 
Would  it  helj)  the  ventilation  to  put  mon¬ 
openings  higher  up?  I  had  thought  of 
trying  King  system,  as  it  works  well  in 
our  cow  stable.  s.  w.  n. 

These  small  openings  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  ventilation  of  a  poultry  house  of 
that  size,  particularly  as  they  are  kept 
closed  for  a  part  of  the  time.  Instead  of 
cutting  new  openings  I  should  arrange 
the  upper  sashes  of  the  three  windows  to 
drop  back  a  foot  or  more  and  permit  the 
air  to  enter  over  them.  V-shaped  boards, 
the  wide  ends  up,  should  be  nailed  to  the 
window  frames  at  the  sides  of  these 
sashes  so  as  to  fit  against  them  when 
opened  and  close  the  openings  there  and 
force  all  air  to  enter  over  the  sashes.  A 
narrow  strip  of  wood  tacked  along  the 
inner  edges  of  these  “hopper  sides”  would 
support  tht*  sash  when  dropped  back 
against  them.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  hinge  the  sash  at  the  bottom  when 
arranged  in  this  way,  as  the  hopper  sides 
support  them  in  place  when  opened. 

The  King  system  of  ventilation  has  not 
proven  as  satisfactory  for  poultry  house 
ventilation  as  it  has  in  dairy  barns,  prob¬ 
ably  because  there  is  not  sufficient  animal 
beat  given  off  from  tin-  bodies  of  the  fowls 
to  insure  a  ventilating  current.  M.  B.  D. 


Fighting  Hens 

T  have  a  flock  of  about  200  White 
Leghorn  hens.  This  season  they  have 
taken  to  fighting  and  tight  until  they  kill 
each  otln-r.  Will  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  this,  or  how  l  can  prevent  it?  I)o 
you  think  it  is  the  lack  of  giving  them 
enough  meat  scrap?  j.  w.  M. 

No,  I  do  not  think  lack  of  beef  scrap 
the  cause  of  poultry  scraps;  these  lat¬ 
ter  are  due  to  the  inherent  fighting  na¬ 
ture  of  the  beasts,  coming  down  from 
their  jungle  ancestry  where,  if  they  had 
not  fit,  they  would  have  perished  in  ne- 
eordanee  with  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  see 
well  bred,  well  cared  for  fowls,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  so-called  gentler  sex. 
smiting  each  other,  hip  and  thigh,  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  murderous  conten¬ 
tious,  but  they  will  do  it  on  oeeasiou  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  turn  their  minds  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  To  forestall  it,  give 
them  room  and  exercise,  make  them  work 
in  deep  litter  for  their  food,  or  turn  them 
out  of  doors  if  at  all  possible.  Give  them 
something  else  to  think  about,  in  any  way 
you  can  do  it.  A  cabbage  or  beet,  hung 
out  of  easy  reach  may  cause  them  to 
aspire  to  better  things,  or,  if  easier  meth¬ 
ods  do  not  suffice,  set  up  some  wide 
Ixiards  on  edge  to  form  a  sort  of  maze  on 
the  poultry  house  floor  over  which  you 
can  easily  step  but  which  will  partly  con¬ 
ceal  tlic  fowls  from  each  other.  Out  of 
sight  is  out  of  rniud  iu  the  poultry  quar- 
ters.  -  .  M.,  H,  d. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13,  20th,  and  evary  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Ancones,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
'heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


Sturdy  Chicks — Spry  as  Crickets 

HILLFOT  QUALITY  CHICKS  are  easy  to  raise 
because  batched  from  eggs  of  pure  strain  farm-range 
stock.  Book  orders  now  —  prompt  shipment. 

Per  100  SO  25 

Brown  or  Black  Leghorns  $23.00  $12.00  $6.25 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  214.00  14.00  7.50 

It.  I.  Rede  ...  30.00  15.00  8.00 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  In  U.  S.  A.  Sent  Poatp-lid.  Proe  Book 

.  F.  H1LLPOT  BOX  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


DAY  OLD  CHIX 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  -  FISHEL  WHITE  ROX 
W.  ROX  for  Delivery  after  April  20th  ...  $30 — 100 

LEGHORNS  Sold  Out  till  April  27th  -  -  -  $23—100 

Order  NOW  for  May  and  June  Delivery 
Buy  from  ua  and  get  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  ten  years  selecting  and  breeding  has  developed 
an  exceptionally  heavy  laying  strain.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  large,  vigorous  two  and  three-year 
old  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  hens  with  trap- 
nest  recorcs  from  204-268  eggs  in  one  year.  A  few 
cockerels  at  $.7.00  each  shipped  on  approval. 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  Argyle,  N.Y. 


THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS 

White  Leghorns  HATCHING  EGGS 


females  from  certified  Parents,  headed  by  males  cer¬ 
tified  l>y  l’rof.  Uiee.  Bl  ed  and  selected  for  genera¬ 
tions  for  Large  Fancy  White  Kggs.  Twenty  years 
of  experience  we  ofTer  you— it's  valuable  to  us— is  it 
worth  anything  to  you  f  Eggs  shipped  on  receipt 
of  order 


GEORGE  H.  UNDERHILL,  Fort  Ann.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

NOW  tilling  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  our  prize 
winners  this  season  at  Tr  nton.  Far  Hills.  Paterson, 
Providence,  Morristown  ••  ml  New  Jersey  state  show. 
Special  mated  pens,  55.00  per  1  5  *qas  ;  -elected  pens. 
53.50  per  15  eqqs.  Strong,  healthy  baby  chlx  ut 
5  0o  each.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COMPANY 
Fanwood,  New  Jersey 


World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

‘‘College  Queen.”  Record,  308  eggs  at  Storrs  7th 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els.  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  --atisfae- 
tory  hutch.  Send  for  circular,  o.  (<.  KMUUT,  Bridgeton.  it.  I. 


Just  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  mat¬ 
ings  this  year,  liig  bird*  with  highest  pedigrees— 
280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Baby  chick* 
—  hatching  egg*.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Write  wants.  R.  T.  Ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Eight-Weex-Old  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Kea<ly  for  delivery  April  12th  to  15th.  31.10  ench.  100  lay¬ 
ing  PuUeiS,  iSetOtacll.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stulhampton.  N  T. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15c.  each.  John  Henning;,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


P  Regal-Dorcas,  White  Wynn 

■  I  u .  will II g  K  g  g  O  dottea. T  r a p  n ©s  t  ed,  line 
hied,  farm  raised.  MUSK00AT  POUIIRT  FIRM,  North  Clyntr,  R.r. 


Silver  Lace  W  y  a  11  <1  •  1 1  e  a.  Prize  s  inners.  Eggs, 
•9  per  15  ;  *3.76  for  30.  SCO.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  Flmdcri.  N.  J 


M0TTLCD  ANC0NAS.  Cockerell  .1  hat-  him?  ««».  0--kerel».  JJ.50 

ea*  li.  $1.25  forlS;  SSf.u-100.  Seo.  K  Bawdith.  Eiperinca,  N  I- 


BabyChicks,  HatchingEggs  VA1  "V- 1 f’wh IXfntfSfii 

Leghorns.  Reasonable.  Royal  Fa  km,  Ukkgky,  1’a. 


White  wy andottfs.  "Regal  Dorcas''  strain.  Grand  matings. 
Kgg*,  *1.40—15;  #1.14—30.  K.  HIM.,  Seaera  Falla,  X.  T. 


White  Leghorn  Kgge  t rom  trapnerted  stock.  *8  a  hund¬ 
red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILILRT  HOME,  Wuutcd.  Cana. 


Phirl/C  white  Rocks,  *20:  It.  t.  Urdu,  »l»:  Bar, 
I  1 1  v  hd  Rocks  and  l.eghonis.  *18.  Order  early. 
MaFLES  WHITE  I.F.lillOKN  FARM  -  TELYORD,  L'a. 


Duck  E 

ner  Ducks. 


nnc  from  niv  flock  of  Fawn 

ogs  tor  Hatching  „nd  White  Indian  Kuu- 
*2  per  11.  R.  TWEDDLE,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


White  Chineso  GEESE 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL, 


Kggs  that  hatch,  IOc  each  by 
express.  5  eggs  by  mail.  *2.25. 
Spruce  Farm.  Howells.  N.  Y. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  r°*B?chi't^ 

horn  eggs.  *1.60  lor  15.  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  tlTIS.'Hillitfalt,  Michi«ie 


Columbian  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 

Mating  lists  now  ready.  J.  J.  Harding,  Albion,  Maine 


u.  u.  Hiibuua  iiaiwiiiiig  L&go  i3  Utility  Pulie 
$2  50.  m.  N.  GAGE  A  SON,  Silver  Creek.  N 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  MALES 

mated  to  our  beat  laying  hens.  15  eggs.  *2  up;  *  10 1>  ft* 
per  too.  Tub  "  Island  Road  Reds  "  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

and  iKblitHi— *•;<>  Tier  hundred  up,  postpaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  J.  W.  CONNORS,  Palermo,  N,  j. 


ForSale  Nine  International  Hovers 

*7.50  each.  MoKay  Junior  Rrooder.  *16.  Newtown  No. 
19.  **«.  Two  360  .Model  ] neu haters.  *20  each.  Four  390- 
Pralrie  State,  late  model,  *30  each.  Two  390-Prairie  State 
(three  tray  I.  *15  each.  Two  340  Prairie  State,  late  model, 
*32  each.  Two  39U-Cyphers.  never  used,  **5  caeh.  Two 
:i'.m  Cyphers,  *25  each.  Kach  machine  complete  anil  good 
condition,  crated  and  f.o.b.  Southampton. 

Juutw  Poultry  Farm,  bouthuuiptou,  N.  Y. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 


TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction” 
Simplest  to  opera tb 

60—100  —  150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 


ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Turkey  Eggs 

From  our  large,  fancy  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B.  lied, 
Natragansett,  W.  Hoi.,  S4  for  6:  57:75  for  12.  B.  P. 
Rock  and  S.  C.  Red  clik.  eggs,  52  for  15:  510  for  100. 
All  eggs  sent  prepaid  by  midi  or  express. 

WALTER  BROS,  Powhatau  Point,  Ohio 


Yearling  Wild  Tom 

Check  gets  them.  BERTHA  M.  TYSON,  Rising  Sun.  Md. 


Fine  Poultry,  T urkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Harea.Cnviea,  Dogs,  Stock,  Kggs 
law.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

55  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Kggs,  S3  per  15.  Registered 
Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  0YKE,  Gettysburg  Pa. 


TnrLouo  for  sale.  Half  wild  blood.  Toms.  *15  to  *25. 
IUI8CJ3  stamp.  J.  C.  Lukens  -  Oxford,  I" a. 


ROSE  CO  NIK  R.  I.  REDS 
Kggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Blue  Ribbon  win- 
iiers  at  leading  shows.  *2.50  per  15;  *12.50  per  100. 
C'atalcaPoci.try  1-  arm,  R.  D.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Uqlekinrr  Cq-rro  from  imported  Barron  strain  Leghorns 

ndicning  eggs  w.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford.  Ct. 

rnrC,|Q  Malho-d  DUCKS  AND  D  It  A  K  K  8 

IUI  Odlo  oruiR  Farm  -  I’uri-uase,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  4'hlcka  from  free  range,  hardy  stock 
T.  Rydberg  -  Micksvili.e,  New  York 


Hatching  Eggs!!  Plymouth  l<ocks,  *5.25— 

15  eggs.  Will  till  smu  I  orders  only.  Order  from  this  ad 
Iuvi.no  s.  Bush  -  Oakland,  N. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utility  breed.  278-egg  strain.  Write 
for  Mating  list.  Arthur  L>.  Smith,  Norfolk,  Ct. 


ENGLISH  BLA  CKRED  GAME 

EGGS  for  hatching,  #4  per  15. 

AY  alter  Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass. 


White  W  V  A  N  IMITTE  K6 <7 S  from  pure  white— exhi¬ 
bition— utility  winter  layers;  Kggs.  *8  for  15;  100  for 
*16.  Guaranteed  fertile.  lilOUSlOE  FARM.  Itwmaaiolla.  N  T. 


Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  pricelist 
and  order  blank.  1  HE  SFEXCEH  li Alt'll kHY,  Sp*na„i ,Ohlo. 


Pvarlau  Brown  Leghorns,  World's  Record  layers  Amer- 
CIOI  IdJ  jean  Kgg  Kaving  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
Winners.  Kggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Evkrlay  Farm,  Bt<  18,  Portland,  Indiana 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Matur^ir*5,10trfob*Tder’’ 

JL,.  O.  4JU1GLKY  GOSHEN,  N.Y. 


FOR  CAI  F  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatch- 
rVIl  OMUL  jng  Eggs.  From  Goodwins 
Heavy  Laying  Strain.  Send  for  Leaflet  which 
tells  some  reasons  why  you  should  buy  from 
us.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

GOODWIN  FARM 

R.  D.  No.  3  Torrington,  Ct. 

160  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Last  year's  birds.  Hatched  end  of  .April  ami  have 
been  laying  50  per  cent,  since  December.  Fine  flock 
of  thoroughbreds.  Need  the  room  forcoming  stock. 

Frederick  Hunnlnghouae.  Klwootl,  L.  I., N.Y. 


Whits  Rocks 


Fishcl,  White  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  *3  per 
15.  t’hieks.  *.  «.  SCIFIELD,  Orem  lam.  N.  T 


WANTED  two  II  U  N  1>  It  F  D  IIEN8  at  once- 

T.  B.  Golub,  -  Livingston  Manor,  n.  Y- 


I  AYINQ  Yearling  White  I.  e  c  h  o  r  n  e,  Barron-WrckotT 
k  strain,  #2.50.  Collie  pups,  *10— *16.  lO-wVs.  pullets 
for  June  delivery.  |„  E.  Henuett,  lente  l.lludeon,  N  T. 


Utility  White  Leghorns 

FROM  SELECTED  BREEDING  HENS 

ITay-old  Chicks . . . $20  per  100 

Hatching  Kggs .  lO  per  100 

Custom  hatching.  93.SO  per  hatch  of  180  Eggs. 

IlOJUSTVOOB  FA  KM,  rieasaatvllle,  ti.t. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  10,  1920 


Record  Layersin  Coldest  Weather 

We  believe  our  pen  of  flveS.  C.  W.  Leghorn?  esta¬ 
blished  a 

WORLD’S  RECORD 

in  1919-20  American  Egg-Laying  Contest,  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kan.  Leading  entire  contest  first  four  months 
with  441  eggs,  these 

5  Pullets  Laid  137  Eggs  in  February 

out  of  a  possible  145.  Individual  records  for  month 
were  27-28-26  27-27  eggs.  This  and  the  following  pre¬ 
vious  records:  por  year 

‘•Keystone  Maid,”  1918-19,  306  Keg* 

‘‘Lady  Victory,”  1917.18,  304  Eggs 

‘‘Liberty  Kelle,”  1916-17,  394  Eggs 

Consistent  Contest  Winnings  Since  1913 

are  the  basis  of  our  statement  that  we  have  the 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

to  offer  you  in 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

i  Book  your  order 
eoriy  lor 

Hatching  Eggs,  Fine  Cockerels, 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock 

Write  today  for  our  catalog 
"The  Story  of  the  300-Barn 
Hen."  Price  10c  deducted 
from  your  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARIi 


Box  P 


Lancaster,  Pa- 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs 


. 1918 i 


1919  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity — 4,000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

In  Lot*  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25  00 
22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder— you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

how  many  chicks  fsr  a  dollar  That’cniirMnttn 

«0U  want  But  chicks  worth  a  dollar  for  a  dollar  *Uat  SOUf  motto 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.I.N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


his  is  our  Twenty -eighili  imecesssful  season.  Buy 
ir  Chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United 


This  is  our  Twent; 
your 

Stales.  Baby  chicks  from  farm-ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  liigh  egg  yields.  Now  booking  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

UP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jo*.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


The  FRANCO- AMERICAN 
POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLE  FALLS,  New  Jersey 

Breeders  of  Standard-bred  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 
oiler  lor  sale: — Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  f ree  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanlty.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now'  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  ir  given  have  a  chance.  My  book, 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  ail  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleatant  Valley,  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book- 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  STOCKTON.  N.J 

I  iirhl  R  roll  mo*  ONLY.  17th  year.  Selected  egg.s 
Llgni  dranmaS  Settings,  $2:  50,  $6;  one  hundred, 
$10.  Cockerels,  $3.50.  Haystack  Ml.  Farm,  Norfolk.  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB-VIBERTREDS 

207  to  251-egg  strain.  S2.50  a  setting:  $4.50  for  30 
egg*.  C.  G.  11  A  15  C  O  C  K,  Westport,  Mass. 

SUNN YSIDE  PEARL  GUINEAS.  *5  a  pair 
,JAS.  E.  VAK  ALSTYN*  -  KlKDEUUOOK,  New  YORK 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chick* 
»nd  that  is  t»  keep  them  well.  Doctoring  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  ehlck*  is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It’s  pure  earele»sness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  chicks,  from  hatching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  No 
profit  in  that. 

Our  book,  “Care  of  Baby  Chicks”  (free,  and  a 
package  of  Germozone  Is  the  best  chick  Insurance. 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
SICKNESS — NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  “I  never 
had  a  flick  chick  all  last  season” — C.  O.  Pctraln, 
blollne.  111.  ‘‘Notacaseofwhltedlarrhoeain three 
Years” — Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.  ‘‘Have  800  chlcka 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowel 
trouble”— Mrs.  Wm,  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  “Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  we 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  If  we  had  had  It 
at  the  f  art  we  would  not  have  lost  a  » ingle  chick”— 
Wm.  E  Shepherd,  Scranton,  Pa. 
rTrmr\7AMC  Is  a  wonder  worker  for 
GUI vlvl vJ Hi  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  Is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  la  ten 
times  better.  It  Is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  enultles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
■ore  bead,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
35c*  ffoc,  f  1.50  pkgs.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  Srt,  LEE  CO.,  Dept.F-SO  Omaha,  Neb. 


How  to  raise 
more  chicks 

Indigestion  is  the  ravager  of  little  chicks. 
The  initial  cost  of  our  steam-cooked 
chick  feed  may  be  a  bit  more  than  raw 
feeds.  But  it  saves  lives ! 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  is 
steam-cooked  by  our  special  process  to 
insure  easy  digestion. 

STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY.  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  8.  Pood  Administration, 

License  No.  G-12996,  United  States 
Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E.  M. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 

1026  Main  St.  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


HO 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Rhode  Island  Red 
Black  Minorca 

Increased  incubator  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  for  Pratt’s  “  Superior  ”  chicks.  Three  varieties 
bred  for  highest  combination  of  practical  qualities  and 
standard  requirements.  A  farm — not  a  hatchery.  Booklet' 

PRATT  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

MORTON.  DELAWARE  CO.,  PA. 

Hickory  Grove  Leghorns  txSS* 

PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES.  OUR  MOTTO 

Sales  fron  ■  ggs  alone  during  1919  amounted  to  $6  per 
bird.  Vigorous  birds,  farm  bred,  on  free  range,  free  from 
disease,  of  extra  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability.  Only 
late  moulters  kept  for  breeders.  Matings  cockerels  with 
hens.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  References:  Prof.  W.G. 
Krum  of  Cornell-Kushvillo  State  Bank.  HATfllINfi  BfifiS. 
$10  PER  III  MIKED.  Orders  for  less  than  260.  12c.  each. 
HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville.  New  York 

SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  [S.  C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRE0  BY  male* 

from  hens  with  records  200-297.  HATCHING  EGGS  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  andPriees. 

"White  Diamond.”  Farm,  Milford,  N.  J. 

Utility  White  Leghorns 

From  Selected  Breeding  Hens 

Day-old  Chick*,  $‘,40  per  LOO.  IlatchingEggs.SlOper 
LOO.  Custom  hatching,  $3.50  per  hatch  of  180  Eggs. 

HOMEWOOD  FARM,  -  Pleasantville,  New  York 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
R  ARY  and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
r*  M  4  every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar- 
<<>*  n,_  tan  an  teed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec- 
per  iw  Uou  jnvited  (5ugtom  hatching. 

GUI  Fit  k  Phone  Plainehoro  628 

Bungalow  pouItry  Farm  ^H^Chandler.  Proj. 

5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Orders  booked  for  eggs  for  hatching.  S10  per  100; 
day-old  chicks,  $25  per  100.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 
25*  cash  with  order,  balance  sight  draft  agaiust  bill 
of  lading.  STARLIGHT  FARMS 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  GLEN  SPEY,  N.  Y.  Main  Hatchery. 

WINNING  LEGHORN  PEN  VINIL2A»D91919 

Write  for  mating  list  aud  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Every  breeder  at  least  two  years  old.  No  male  used 
whose  dam  iayed  less  titan  220  eggs  in  trapnests.  $9 

per  LOO  and  up.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  New  York 

20  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

400  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  breeding  bens. 

1450  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 

Hens  and  pulleta  in  excellent  laying  condition. 

W.  W.  WALLACE.  Homewood  Farm,  Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order*  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  New  York 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Oil  It.  Piltstown,  N.  J. 

50,000  Siw"he f.':1'  Leghorn  Chicks  It’su-aFn  u?mtkv 

A  mcrican-Knglish  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  I.aving 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  filUMl- 
VIEW  STUCK  FARM  ic  HATCHERY,  It.  No.  1,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

8.  O.  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
|  U  1  Y  leading  money-making  breed  of  BARRON  LEG- 
1,111  A  HORNS.  Eggs  and  chix  at  reasonable  prices. 
Sat  is  ruction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 

100  Two-Year-Old  White  Leghorn  Hens  jV^elcif 

NOAH  BERGEY  .  Bergey,  l»a,' 

Save  S 1 0~ Buy  Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks 

$25.  Ancona,  $31.  Brown  Leghorn,  $21  per  Hundred 
each  week.  Circular  tree.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  C0-.  Frencblown.  N  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ferris,  WyckoiT  strains.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N  j 

EGGS-WHITE  R0CKS-BABY  CHICKS  ?r0edr 

egg  production  and  quality.  Order  now.  Eggs,  $3  per  15  ; 
Cnicks,  82c  each.  Circular  free.  Theodore  Poole.  Jamesville,  N.Y. 

quality  CHICKS 

Barred  Kock  __ 

$25.00  Per  lOO 

COCKERELS  ‘eggs' 

MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Washington,  N.J. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAT-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delawar. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  carefully  bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  at 
reasonable  prices.  Circular  free. 

Kent  Poultry  Farm  -  C’azenovia,  New  York 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

THOMPSON’S  Imperial  Ringlets  Direct  Exhibition  Mating! 
15  eggs— $5;  100— S25.  Breeding  pens  5  pullets  and 
cockerel— $40.  Cockerels— $7.50  to  $25.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BAC0RN.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

mated  to  Park*’  pedigreed  cockerel*  (direct).  Eggs, 
15—82;  100— #9,  postage  paid. 

M.  E.  Desque  -  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

FRANCAIS KOOKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  cnicks. 
Jclks  F.  Francais  -  Wksthampton  Bkacii,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kooks.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park’s 
strain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-rented  stock. 
Send  for  circular.  GILBERT  A.  W  ILLIAMS,  Warwick,  N.  T. 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets)— Eggs 

$6  for  15.  3  settings,  $15.  It  is  possible  from  those  eggs  to 
produce  birds  worth  $50  each.  Dr-  HAYMAN,  Doylext.wn,  Pi. 

BUFF  rock  EGGS.  My  Hocks  won  at  New  Jersey  State  and 
other  leading  utility  shows  this  season.  12  firsts,  2  sec¬ 
onds  and  shape  am*  color  specials.  Eggs,  $2.60  and  $3 
per  setting.  HARRY  N  CON  \  Eli,  Stockton,  N.  j. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  1™.  Poultry 

Wyandottes,  Leehorus,  Minorcns,  Hamburgs,  An- 
conas.  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  A  Iso  Hares,  Cavies 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellers ville,  P*. 


“BABY  OHIX 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  0UCKLINGS.  Trlmmal’s  Poult  ry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  RivxrXale  Pxultry  Farm,  lax  IBS,  Rjvxrlale,  N  J 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  high 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin's  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte*,  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Famous  Ancona*,  Kglan- 
tine  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 

1st.  Older  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Capper  Hill.  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insuro  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Itox  It,  Paradise,  Penna. 

TJ  ARY  UirifQ  FOR  APRIL  AND 

X3 M LJ  T  MflY  delivery 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
and  ANCONAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hewett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Sergeants  ville,  N.  J. 

.T— ■*  I  IIA  l/n  S.  0.  W.  LF.fi  HORNS.  White  Wyan- 
I*  I  V*  *V  w  dottes.  liarred  and  White  ltocks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  RANSOM  FARM,  Box  2.  Geneva,  Ohio 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  h^chicks 

May,  15c  and  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  It- 1,  Box  12.  Denton.  Md- 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATIERSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Clayton,  N  Y. 

DAY-  Pklol/o  9.  C.Whitc  I.eghoi  ns  from  licavy-laycrs,  $17 
OLD  *Jul olio  per  100;  Sit  for  50.  For  May  delivery  order  at 
once.  85  years’ experience.  C.  STEVENS,  Kuunoiti ville ,”N.  V. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

ings,  $2  per  15.  lirush  &  Son,  Milton,  V  ermont 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS-  BREEDING  STOCK 

|S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  (locks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  at  tho  Inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  brooders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  Strain 


The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Bred” 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  free  range  fowl  and  pure  English  cockerels.  100 
Eggs,  *6:  15 Eggs.  $2.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS,  Water  Mill,  I..  I.,  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hatching,  of  the  pure 

Barron  strain  imported  by  myself  Records,  862  to  283. 
Price*  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachix,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Martin  and  Keeler  laying  strains.  Good  fertility. 
15— $2.  50— $6,  prepaid.  Mamie  Siceloff,  Ramsry,  N.  J. 


S.O.TEL.X.n-eds 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $12  per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  $35  per  100.  Cockerels,  $10  and  $20. 
Anna  M.  Jones  -  Crary  ville,  N.  Y. 


n  a  v  m  ns-c-R-LRedsandWhiteLee 

■  111  I  —III  II  horns  from  heavy  laying  strain*. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

w”"w-mw  620  Main  St..  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

s.  o.  R.eds  2“ ;'ff  f  “zK 

260-egg  pedigree  females.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON.  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


BRED  TO  LAY 


«  ii  i  r  t:  rocks 
8.  €.  W.  LEfi IIORNH 
S.  0.  K.  I.  It  E  I)  8 
Ulood  of  8torrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Day-old  chicks 
$30  per  100.  Order  ahead  as  the  surplus  supply  will  be 
limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Ynrmouthport,  Maxi 


Hatching  Ejggs 

Vibert’s  strain  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  and 
Parks'  strain  liarred  Rocks.  $2.50  perlo;  $10  per  100. 

D.  Everett  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.R.  I.  REDS-EGGS  15;  $10  per  hundred, 

Vigorous  Stock.  Free  Range.  H.  H.  OWES,  lchluob.xk,  N.l. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S&KttSS 

For  year*  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  forbreeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Oarien,  Conn.  Box  BOO,  Phone  140. 


S/*’’  D  f  D  C  rv  c  200-egg  pedigreed 
•  IV*  IV  1-/  J  cockerels,  $3.50 — $5. 

$io  per  hundred.  C.  Leslie  Mason,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  lien?. 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Sussex  Farm,  R.  F.  1).  No.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


CHICKS— EGGS— PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— bred  for  egg  production.  Unlim¬ 
ited  range.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Homestead  Farm,  Newtown,  Cornu. 


SHIPPING  EGG  CASES 

Send  for  circular  and  prices.  0.  H.  EDWARDS,  Ni.  Weart,  N.  H. 


PLANSFORPOULTRYHOUSES 

AI.I  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Tiffany’s  Superior 

MAMSIOT H  FKK1N 
GIANT  ROUEN 


Ducklings 


Everlay  Indian  Runners.  (All  varieties.)  Eggs. 
Al.DHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  K.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


j  Important  to  Advertisers 


1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
1  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  •  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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7*t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Three  R's — Rats,  Rabbits,  Robins 
A  Hot  Blast  from  a  Victim 

If  any  one  of  the  trio  has  any  right 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  company,  it's  the 
rat,  for  surely  the  rabbit  and  robin  are 
the  most  contemptible  pests  that  the 
fruit-grower  has  to  contend  with,  and 
both  protected  by  the  law.  The  robin 
lias  disgraced  the  song-bird  class  long 
enough;  he  lias  no  more  right  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  than  the  English  sparrow  has. 
From  an  economic  standpoint  he  is  no 
good.  Cherries,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  blackberries  and  angleworms  make 
up  four-fifths  of  his  diet,  lie  possesses 
such  a  pure  strain  of  cussed  ,ss  that  he 
will  not  take  the  second  bite  out  of  a 
cherry;  just  one  stab  into  the  fruit — 
enough  to  ruin  it — and  on  into  the  next. 
It  is  getting  about  impossible  to  get  any 
cherries  here,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  to  protect  the  crops  from  their  rav¬ 
ages.  When  cherries  are  ripe  or  get¬ 
ting  red,  they  work  on  them,  at  the 
break  of  day.  about  3.45  to  4.30  A.  M., 
and  at  sundown;  also  all  day  more  or 
less.  Ah- ha,  methinks  I  hear  the  voice 
of  a  sentimentalist.  Most  likely  it  comes 
from  the  president  of  the  city  bird  club, 
and  she  says:  “Why,  man,  don't  you 
know  that  the  robin  loves  mulberries, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  to  protect  your 
cherry  crop  is  to  set  out  mulberry  trees 
to  produce  mulberries  for  the  robin  to 
eat  instead  of  cherries?”  That’s  an  old 
chestnut,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it,  and 
if  there  was  anything  in  it.  why  should  I 
be  compelled  to  go  to  all  .the  expense 
and  trouble  and  years  of  waiting,  via 
the  mulberry  route,  to  get  the  protection 
to  my  property  which  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  the  State?  Before  I  set 
out  my  cherry  trees  I  visited  a  cherry 
grower  up  north  from  here.  As  I  drove 
along  the  road  1  noticed  that  he  had  his 
entire  frontage,  about  one-third  of  a 
mile,  set  out  with  mulberry  trees.  They 
were  about  18  to  20  years  old,  and  looked 
very  pretty  along  the  roadside.  He  told 
me  of  his  great  hopes  in  setting  the  trees 
that  the  robins  would  leave  the  cherries 
alone:  but.  alas.  they,  eat  the  mulberries, 
but  they  also  eat  just  as  many  cherries. 

Now  what  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
must  do  is  to  demand  that  the  robin 
be  put  in  the  class  with  other  pests  and 
treated  as  a  bad  actor,  and  in  his  place, 
in  the  song-bird  class,  put  the  dearest  of 
all,  the  bird  which,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  has  no  equal,  the  bird  that 
lias  been  hunted,  chased  and  dogged  by 
the  so-called  sportsman  til!  today  he  is 
nearly  extinct,  and  the  only  bird  known 
that  will  eat  the  potato  bug  in  its  larva 
stage — Bob  White.  Any  man.  1  care  not 
what  his  name  or  position  may  be,  that 
will  kill  a  quail  is  in  Theodore  ltoose- 
velt’s  "undesirable-citizen”  class.  Ldon’t 
suppose  there  are  2.000  quail  in  the 
northern  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
still  the  law  says  to  the  sportsman,  take 
your  pump  gun  aud  dog  and  go  after 
them  until  you  have  the  last  one  slaugh¬ 
tered.  Would  the  farmer  like  to  have 
this  law  changed  so  as  to  have  the  few 
remaining  quail  protected,  so  they  can 
increase  and  help  him  in  his  continual 
warfare  on  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
hugs  and  insects?  If  so,  why  doesn’t  he 
stand  up  aud  say  so? 

Now  as  to  the  rabbit.  Anyone  that 
has  set  an  apple  orchard  and  brought  it 
up  to  10-year-old  trees  knows  the  a\v- 
lul  destruction  and  damage  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  especially  if  they  have 
•cany  Winters  like  the  recent  one.  To¬ 
day  (Sunday),  with  a  temperature  only 
tour  degrees  above  zero,  and  s  3,)-mile 
wind  blowing,  1  have  been  out  with  a 
bucket  aud  liaml-spray  pump,  in  the  snow 
to  my  hips,  trying  to  save  some  very  nice 
Opalescent  trees  that  have  just  come  into 
bearing.  They  are  headed  low.  ami  the 
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snow  is  from  four  to  six  feet  de; 
around  them,  so  that  all  the  lower 
branches  are  buried.  Last  night  b  .my 
and  his  family  went  into  the  tops  of  some 
oi  these  trees  and  feasted  on  fruit  buds; 
on  the  larger  branches  he  just  cleaned 
the  fruit  spurs  right  off  the  whole  length 
ol  them.  In  another  night  they  would 
tone  the  whole  row  ruined,  so  here  1  am 
spraying  them  with  a  strong  solution  of 
mu'  sulphur  to  save  what  1  have  worked 
liai'd  for  six  years  to  bring  to  where 
'ey  are.  There  is  no  protection  against 
"’hole  tree  for  this  contemptible 
l»est.  He  will  girdle  the  trunk  until  the 
snow  gets  too  deep  for  that;  then  lie 
,  |  S'!')P  the  limbs  of  its  fruit  spurs  and 
ouds.  J  he  loss  this  recent  Winter  to 
orchard  owners  will  be  hundreds  yf  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  It  is  pretty  tough  med- 
iriiie  to  take  to  get  an  orchard  up  to 
■1111!.. st  hearing  age  and  then  lose  all  v.uir 
me.  money  ami  hard  work,  more  so 
1  ' llls  fine  than  ever  before  a-  it  is 
to  buy  trees  at  any 
at  the  years  to  wait 
light  to  be  waged  all 
iestroyers  of  tlies. 
by  the  State.  Ther 


almost  impossible 
price.  Then  look 
and  the  same  old 
®v®r  again  The 

trees  are  piatccted 
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State  pa\  ,'ov  damage 
hunters'  •  mouse  fees 
t  he  fruit  grower  for 
trees.  Farmers  and 
o  you  want  the  law  made 
i  ‘V?  t'a|d  for  the  loss  of  your 
-v  t,'e  damage  lone  by  the  State’s 
mt  s  stain,  up  and  say  so  if 
i  he  time  is  right  now  for  the 
t>  lean  and  that  the  game  laws  are 
10  I'fotn  t  i;nr!  favor  him 


to  feed  the  game  Winter  as  well  as 
Summer,  and  a  more  drastic  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  yaps  coming  out  fcom  the 
cities  in  autos  .with  their  high-powered 
guns  and  double-barreled  dogs.  and.  lest 
I  forget,  they  also  have  a  number  on 
their  sleeves,  which,  they  claim,  is  a  li¬ 
cense  from  the  State  to  tear  down  our 
stoue  walls  and  cut  our  wire  fences  and 
tell  us  where  to  go  when  we  order  them 
off.  If  we  want  this  different,  "ue  must 
do  it  ourselves.  ’ 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  Fit  LIT  GROWER. 

[R.  X.-Y. — The  last  is  right,  and  wj 
are  glad  to  see  farmers  realize  it.  Our 
friends  tells  the  truth  about  these  pests. 
Yet  the  robin  has  an  army  of  friends 
who  seem  to  feel  about  him  just)  as  some 
women  do  about  their  boys.  Everyone 
else  knows  the.  boy  is  a  fraud  and  a 
scamp,  but  to  his  mother  he  is  an  “angel 
child.”  We  regard  the  robin  as  a  rob¬ 
ber.  but  when  it  comes  to  fighting  him 
at  law,  you  fiijd  that  he  is  “dear  robin 
redbreast”  to  an  army  of  people  who 
never  tried  to  raise  a  cherry.] 


New  England  Farmers  Need  Help 

In  traveling  through  our  New  England 
farming  section  we  see  thousands  of  farm 
homes  that  are  vacant;  farms  that  are 
run  down  in  a  shameful  manner.  We  ask 
the  question — why?  It  is  because  we 
cannot  get  help ;  not  only  labor,  but  help 
from  our  banks.  Why  can’t  the  farmers 
of  New  England  go  into  their  banks  and 
hire  money  the  way  the  farmers  do  in  the 
West?  It  is  because  we  have  not  got  the 
right  men  in  the  banks.  A  farmer  in  al¬ 
most  any  part  of  the  West  can  go  into 
the  hanks  aud  borrow  from  $1,000  to 
$100, 000.  But  if  a  farmer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  should  go  into  his  home  bank  and 
ask  (o  hire  any  small  sum  less  than 
; ,  .00  lie  is  criticized  and  turned  down, 
i  his  is  why  the  New  England  hanks  are 
weak.  In  order  for  our  New  England 
farmers  to  ge  onto  their  feet  and  produce 
more  food,  their  bankers  have  got,  to  give 
them  credit.  It  lias  gotten  so  the  aver¬ 


age  farmer  is  afraid  to  go  into  a  hank ; 
afraid  that  he  will  be  turned  down; 
afraid  that  he  will  he  looked  down  upon 
as  a  beggar;  afraid  with  fear  that  his 
plans  would  not  be  understood  in  the 
bank. 

The  New  England  farmer  who  testifies 
to  this  fear  and  timidity  has  told  the 
truth.  When  the  New  England  bankers 
will  agree  to  do  unto  the  farmers  as  they 
do  unto  the  business  men  and  town  dwell¬ 
ers,  there  will  be  fewei  farmers  move  to 
the  city.  Back  up  with  credit  any  farm¬ 
ing  prospect  that  looks  sensible,  just  as 
you  would  the  city  business  man. 

But  the  bankers  will  ask  how  they  are 
to  know  if  the  farm  will  pay  or  not.  That 
is  where  the  New  Englaud  bauks  made 
their  mistake.  Western  bankers  know. 
Why?  Because  the  directors  of  the  banks 
know  as  much  about  agriculture  as  the 
farmer  himself.  The  time  is  near  when 
the  New  England  banks  have  got  to  lend 
some  of  their  money  to  the  farmer.  But 
it  will  never  come  until  the  banker  has 
more'  knowledge  of  the  farmer’s  side. 
There  is  a  hidden  treasure  in  every  farm 
in  New  England,  and  all  we  need  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  credit  from  our  banks  to  dig  it  out.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  New  England’s 
agriculture  has  the  best  prospects  iu  all 
the  country.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  land 
in  the  country,  and  the  best  markets  right 
at  our  doors.  Lend  to  the  farmers  of  all 
New  England  the  amount  that  the  one 
State  of  Iowa  alone  has  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Loan  system,  which  is  $24,- 
000.000.  Then  you  will  see  us  go  over 
the  top  with  production.  M.  A.  SPRAGUE. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 


Buffalo  Live  Stock 
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to  all  appearance,  is  progressing  quite  as 
satisfactorily  as  those  in  the  beef-pro¬ 
ducing  centers  of  Chicago  aud  further 
west.  Erie  County  has  for  quite  a  long 
time  paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of 
Holstein  cattle,  and  if  Syracuse  does  not 
look  out  she  will  have  a  rival  that  needs 
looking  after.  So  many  of  these  cattle 
are  now  bred  in  the  county  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  turn  out  a  few  hundred 
for  a  public  auction,  commonly  held  in 
the  horse  sales  stables  at  the  East  Buf¬ 
falo  stock  yards.  The  president  of  the 
new  club  is  Harry  Yates,  a  capitalist 
who  controls  the  big  TTiion  Iron  Smelting 
Works  in  the  city,  owns  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  and  sells  a  large  amount  of  coal  in 
the  city.  He  has  a  large  Holstein  stock 
farm  at  Orchard  Park,  in  the  county, 
and,  in  facd,  seems  to  he  able  to  make 
about  anything  go  that  lie  takes  up.  Other 
officers  of  the  club  are  :  Charles  F  Big¬ 
ler,  vice-president;  Philip  Dold.  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Hnghson,  treasurer ;  these 
and  George  Mead  and  James  O.  Moore, 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Bigler  was  ap¬ 
pointed  delegate  to  the  State  advisory 
council.  An  effort  is  being  made'  to  get 
the  members  of  the  club  aud  all  Holstein 
breeders  in  the  vicinity  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ilolstein- 
h  riesian  Association  at.  St.  Paul  next 
June,  for  an  effort  to  secure  the  meeting 
of  1021  in  Buffalo.  A  publicity  campaign 
is  to  be  opened  soon.  Erie  Countv,  es¬ 
pecially  the  southern  part  of  it.  is  es¬ 
pecially  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
dairy  cattle,  which  succeed  quite  as  well 
as  either  grain  or  fruit,  and  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization  ought  to  bring  this  fact  to  the 
notice  of  many  who  are  not  yet  turning 
their  efforts  in  that  direction.  '  j.  w.  c, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  is  bidding  for  a  leading  place 
as  a  dairy  cattle  breeder,  as  it  has  long 
held  a  similar  place  as  a  butchers’  stock 
center.  On  March  25  a  meeting  was  held 
there  by  the  local  Holstein  breeders  and 
the  Erie  County  Holstein  Breeders’  Club 
was  organized.  The  purpose  of  the  club 
is  to  make  Buffalo  a  central  sales  point 
for  these  cattle,  and  it  includes  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  big  pavilion  and  show  depot  at 
East  Buffalo.  It  will  be  near  the  regu¬ 
lar  beef  stockyards,  aud  will  act  in  con¬ 
cert  with  them  so  far  as  it  is  desirable. 
1’ oi*  t'vo  or  three  years  a  fat-stock  show 
has  been  given  at  East  Buffalo,  which. 


TriE  fond  parent  was  well-nigh  dis¬ 
tracted  with  little  Willie's  questions  and 
threatened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  slip¬ 
per  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet  for  a  time. 
Willie  was  silent  for  nearly  a  minute, 
then  said,  reflectively  :  "Awful  accident 
in  the  tube  today.”  Father  looked  up 
with  luterest  and  asked  what  was  the 
accident.  Why,’  replied  Willie,  edging 
to wiird  the  door,  “a  woman  had  her  eye 
on  a  seat  and  a  man  sat  on  it  ” — X**w 
York  Globe. 
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Jives 


Federal  Black  Kon~ 
Skid  Cord  2' ire 


Rim-Secure — Road-Sure 


Do  not  let  chafing  rims  make  chaff 
of  your  tires,  ffhe  Federal  Doubie- 
C  able-Base  ends  this  trouble. 

Against  the  straining  pull  of  the 
road,  four  stranded  steel  cables  hold 
the  tires  always  securely  against  the 
rim. 


For  this  reason  Federals  travel 
farther  on  the  road  because  they  can¬ 
not  creep  on  the  rim,  blow  out,  just 
above  the  rim,  shift  or  come  off. 

You  might  as  well  have  the  milee 
Federals  save  from  the  rim. 

Y  ou  can  get  them  only  with  Feder¬ 
al  tVes, 


7  EDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  of  iimois.  Factories,  Cudahy ,  IVis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  a  ad  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Can  tog* 
hres,  Kubbn  Heels,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  ana  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBIJC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  10  to  13c;  medium, 
8  to  10c;  lamb,  lb.,  20c :  live  pigs.  each. 
86:  pork.  lb..  21  to  22c;  veal.  lb..  15c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  40c ;  dressed.  60c : 
geese,  live.  lb..  35c ;  dressed.  50c :  fowls, 
live.  lb..  45  to  55c ;  dressed.  55c ;  rabbits, 
live.  each.  $1;  dressed,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  60  to  70c  ;  eggs.  50  to 
60c ;  wholesale.  45  to  48c :  duck  eggs.  70c. 

Beans,  bu..  84  to  $6:  beets,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.50: 
cabbage,  lb.,  2%  to  5c :  per  head.  5  to 
10c:  celery,  per  doz..  60c:  horseradish, 
grated  and  bottled.  15c:  roots,  per  lb.. 
10c  ;  onions,  green,  per  bunch.  60c :  par¬ 
snips.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $3;  .turnips,  'bu..  $1  to  $1.30: 
popcorn,  bu..  $2.50;  apples,  bu..  $2.50  to 
$3.50. 

Honev,  No.  1,  per  cap.  35c;  extracted, 
qt..  $1.  ' 

Hav.  Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $35;  hay.  No. 
1.  $35  ;  No.  2.  $32;  No.  3.  $25  to  $30: 
Timothy.  $35:  straw,  rye.  ton.  $1$:  oat. 
$20:  wheat.  IS;  oats.  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

BINGHAMTON 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  3Sc ;  dressed.  44c;  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  lb..  4Sc :  dressed.  5Sc :  squabs, 
per  pair,  SOe;  broilers,  live.  lb..  35c; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42c. 

Cabbage,  lb.,  5c :  carrots,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  onions, 
doz..  60c;  per  bu..  $2.75  to  $3:  beets,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  bu..  $1,50  to  $2; 
turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  apples,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBIJC  MARKET 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  33c;  pigs.  each.  $3.50 
to  $6;  pork,  IS  to  25c:  bacon,  lb..  35c; 
veal.  lb..  IS  to  35c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
35c:  fowls,  live.  lb..  35c;  dressed.  38c; 
geese,  live,  lb..  32c:  dressed.  35c:  ducks, 
live.  30c;  dressed,  35c;  turkeys,  live.  45c,; 
dressed.  50c. 

Eggs.  50c:  duck  eggs,  70c;  butter,  lb.. 
69c;  milk.  qt..  10c;  cream,  qt.,  90:  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.. 
$1.10;  beaus,  lb..  10c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.10; 
cabbage,  lb.,  6c:  onions,  peck.  75c:  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu..  $2;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to 
25c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  3e;  turnips, 
bu..  90c  to  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal..  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt., 
23c;  honey,  lb.,  30c. 

ROCHESTER 

Wheat.  Winter.  82.35  to  $2.40:  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  $1.80  to  $1.85;  oats,  white, 
$1  to  $1.04;  rye.  bu..  $1.65  to  $1.70. 

Hay.  $27  to  $33;  straw,  oat.  $12  to 
$14 ;  wheat.  $15 :  rye.  $14. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass.  16  to  22c;  fore. 
14  to  18c;  hind.  IS  to  24c:  dressed  hogs, 
light.  20c:  heavy.  IS  to  19c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  30  to  32c ;  yearling  lambs.  24 
to  25c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  veal,  lb., 
2S  to  30c. 

Seeds,  retail,  large  clover,  bu.,  $40;  me¬ 
dium.  $38  to  $40;  Timothy.  $7  to  $7.50; 
Alsike.  $35  to  $40 ;  Alfalfa.  $25  to  $28. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  medium,  hand- 
picked.  $5:  White  Marrow.  $9:  Bed 
Marrow.  $10 :  Red  and  White  Kidney. 
$12;  pea,  $5;  yelloweye.  $6.50. 

Hides,  steer.  No.  1.  18c;  No.  2.  steers. 
17c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  18c;  No.  2. 
17c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  15c;  horse- 
liides.  each.  $9  to  $10;  sheep  skins,  each. 
$2  to  $3  ;  calf  skins.  No.  1.  8  to  14  lb.. 
40c;  No.  2.  38c:  over  14  lb.,  No.  1.  25c; 
No.  2.  23c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40 
to  45c;  fine  fleeced,  50  to  55c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter 

Northern  creamery,  extra,  68  to  6S%c; 
Western  creamery,  extras.  67%  to  68c; 
Western  firsts,  63  to  66c;  renovated.  53 
to  54c ;  ladles.  44  to  45c ;  storage,  extras, 
65  to  66c ;  storage  firsts,  60  to  64c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  57  to  5Sc; 
Eastern  extras,  52  to  54c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  51  to  52c ;  Western  prime  firsts,  50 
to  51c;  Western  firsts.  4S  to  49c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  Northern,  large.  42  to  44c ;  me¬ 
dium.  34  to  42c ;  Western,  large,  41  to 
42c ;  medium  and  small,  32  to  40c;  West¬ 
ern  roasting  chickens,  large,  38  to  40c; 
medium  and  small.  32  to  38c;  native 
squabs,  $S  to  $12  doz. ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to 
$4.  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  43  to  45c;  springs,  35  to  40c; 
cocks,  27  to  29c. 

Potatoes 

Aroostook  Green  Mountains.  $5.25  per 
100  lbs.  on  track ;  Spauldings  and  Cob¬ 
blers.  $5  to  $5.25;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.50 
basket. 

BEANS 

Car  lots,  per  100  lbs..  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $7.50  to 
$7.75 ;  fair  to  good,  87  to  $7.25 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  yellow 
eyes,  extra,  $9.25  to  $10 ;  fair  to  good,  $S 
to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  choice,  $14.50  to 
$14.75;  fair  to  good.  $12  to  $14;  Cali¬ 
fornia  dried  Limas.  $12  to  $13;  Madagas¬ 
car,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  native  green  peas,  $7 
to  $7.50;  yellow  peas.  $6  to  $6.50;  job¬ 
bing  prices,  25  to  50c  above  car  lots. 
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ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  fancy.  $6  to  $7  per 
100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish.  $3  to  $5  crate. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $6.50  to  $7.50  bbl. :  celery, 
white.  $2.50  to  $2.75  doz. :  cucumbers,  $8 
to  $15  bu.  box  ;  lettuce.  75c  to  $1.25  bu. 
box  :  peppers,  $8  to  $10  crate  ;  radishes. 
60  to  75c  doz.  boxes ;  spiuaeb.  Norfolk. 
$2.50  to  $5  bbl.;  squash.  5  to  6c  lb.;  to¬ 
matoes.  hothouse.  65  to  75c  lb. :  beets.  $2 
to  $2.25  bu  box  ;  white  turnips.  $1.50  to 
$2  bu.  box ;  carrots,  $2.25  to  82.75  bu. 
box  ;  parsnips.  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  box :  yel¬ 
low  turnips.  $3  to  $3.75  bag;  White  Cape 
turnips.  $3  to  $4  per  100-lb.  bag ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  12  to  15c  lb. ;  asparagus,  California, 
$5.50  to  $8  doz. 

APPLES 

Greening.  $5  to  $7.50  bbl. :  Baldwin, 
No.  1 .  $6.50  to  $9.50 ;  No.  2.  $4.50  to  $6 ; 
Northern  Spy.  $5  to  $8;  Russets.  84.50  to 
$8;  Den  Davis.  $3.50  to  $5;  bu.  box 
Baldwin,  extra  fancy.  $3.50  to  $4;  ordi- 
narv.  $1.50  to  $3.25;  Western,  box. 
$2.50  to  $4. 

PRUIT 

Oranges.  California,  navels,  $5  to  $S.25 
box:  Florida.  $5.50  to  $8.50;  cranberries, 
$1.50  to  $2.75  orate,  $5  to  $8  bbl.;  Flor¬ 
ida  grapefruit.  $2.50  to  $4.50  box  ;  straw¬ 
berries.  60  to  70c  box  ;  pineapples,  $7  to 
80  crate. 

II  AY 

Per  ton.  No.  2  Timothy,  $45  to  $47 : 
No.  2  Eastern.  $43  to  $45;  No,  3  hay. 
$37  to  $41 :  clover,  mixed,  $38  to  $43 ; 
fine  hay.  $35  to  $39 ;  rye  straw,  $26  to 
$27  ;  oat  straw.  $23. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton :  Spring  bran,  $57 ;  Winter 
bran.  $57:  middlings.  $61  to  $66;  mixed 
feed.  $57.50  to  $61  ;  red  dog.  $67  ;  second 
clears.  $72;  gluten  feed.  $75.12:  hominy 
feed.  $68.40 :  stock  feed.  $66 ;  oat  hulls, 
$39 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $72.50  to  $77. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  6814  to  7(>%c.  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  jobbing  sales;  extra,  67%c;  extra 
firsts.  6514  to  66%  ;  firsts.  62  to  64c :  sec¬ 
onds.  55  to  58c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to 
fancy.  69%  to  71  %c;  fair  to  good.  57  to 
68%c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  39  to 
42c;  packing  stock.  35  to  37c:  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
75  to  77c;  good  to  choice,  67  to  74c;  fair, 
64  to  66c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  firsts.  $14.40  per  ease;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  $14.25  per  case ;  Western 
extra  firsts.  $14.25  per  case;  do.,  firsts, 
$14.10  per  case;  inferior  lots  lower; 
Southern.  $13.80  per  case;  fancy,  care¬ 
fully  selected,  candled  eggs  were  jobbing 
at  54  to  56c  per  doz. 

GREEN  fruits 

Apples,  per  bbl..  as  to  quality,  $4  to 
$8.50;  per  box.  $1.50  to  $4.25.  Cranber¬ 
ries.  per  bbl..  $3  to  $7.  Oranges.  Florida, 
per  box.  $2.50  to  $8.20:  California,  per 
box.  $3  to  $7.35.  Grapefruit.  Florida, 
per  box.  $1  to  $4.35.  Strawberries,  Flor¬ 
ida.  per  qt.,  10  to  75c. 


home-grown  lettuce  is  higher.  Butter  and 
most  poultry  are  off. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lower.  Creamery.  63  to  70c 
dairy.  55  to  63c;  crocks,  50  to.  61c ;  com¬ 
mon.  40  to  42c;  oleomargarine,  29  to  33c. 
Cheese,  easy.  Daisies.  31  to  33c;  flats. 
30  to  31c;  longhorns.  33  to  35c;  Swiss. 
40  to  60c.  Eggs,  active.  Hennery.  49 
to  57c;  candled.  47  to  49c;  storage,  46 
to  47c. 

BO  ULTRY — RABBITS 

Poultry,  steady.  Turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks  not  at  present  offered  :  prices  nom¬ 
inal.  Live  fowls,  40  to  46c ;  chickens.  37 
to  38c ;  old  roosters.  25  to  3Sc :  ducks.  42 
to  45c;  geese.  25  to  30c;  dressed  turkey. 
54  to  56c:  fowl.  32  to  44c;  capons.  48 
to  56c;  old  roosters.  30  to  31c;  ducks, 
frozen.  40  to  42c ;  geese,  frozen.  25  to 
30c.  Rabbits  no  longer  quoted. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm.  Reds,  bit.,  $2.75  to  $3; 
greens.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  common.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  named  sorts,  bbl..  $6.50  to  $9. 
Potatoes  larger  supply.  Home-grown,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.50;  sweets,  hamper.  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  Bermudas,  $16.50  to  $19. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  unsettled.  Kidneys,  cwt.,  $11 
to  $13;  marrows.  $10.50  to  $11.50:  pea 
and  medium.  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
easy.  Yellow,  cwt..  $4.50  to  $6;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $2.50  to  $4 :  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  higher.  Quart,  90c  to 
$1.  Pineapples.  $9  to  $10  per  crate. 
Oranges,  box.  $5  to  $8;  lemons,  $5  to 
$5.50;  grapefruit.  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Malaga 
grapes,  firm.  Keg.  $9  to  $15. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  good  demand,  but  easy. 
Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  $9  to  $10; 
radishes.  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu..  $1  to 
$2.25;  pai’snips.  $1.50  to  $2.50:  spinach, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  white  turnips.  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  cabbage,  old.  cwt..  $2.50  to  $4.25; 
new.  Florida,  hampeh  $6  to  $7 ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  crate,  83  to  $3.50:  tomatoes. 
Florida.  83  to  $3;  Mexican.  30-lb.  box. 
$3.75  to  $4;  celery,  bunch.  75c  to  $1.50; 
cucumbers,  doz..  82  to  $2.50 :  lettuce,  box. 
50  to  75e  ;  endive,  lb..  50  to  75e ;  yellow 
turnips,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull.  White  extract,  lb..  35  to 
40c;  dark,  30  to  33c.  Maple  sugar,  new. 
36  to  40c;  syrup,  new,  gal..  $2.80  to  $3. 

Eeed 

Hay.  lower.  Timothy,  ton.  track.  $33 
to  $33 :  clover  mix.  $29  to  $31  :  wheat 
bran,  higher;  carlot.  ton.  $53.50:  mid¬ 
dlings.  $58 ;  red  dog.  69:  coottonseed 
meal.  $74.25;  oilmeal.  $64.50;  hotninv. 
$65;  gluten.  $72.25;  oat  feed,  $36;  rye 
middlings.  $5S.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK.  APRIL  2.  1920 

MILK  PRICES 


VEGETABLES 

White  i>otatoes,  per  100  lbs..  $5.50  to 
$5.90.  Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  per  bu., 
$1.35  to  $2.50;  Jersey,  per  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.90.  Cabbage.  New  York.  Danish,  per 
ton.  $40  to  $50:  Florida,  per  hamper,  $2 
to  $3.10.  Onions,  per  100-lb.  sack,  yel¬ 
low,  No.  1.  $5  to  $6  25. 

Live  Poultry 

Fowls,  fat,  44  to  46c;  medium,  41  to 
43c;  inferior,  38  to  40c;  broiling  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  soft-meated,  weighing  1%  to 
2  lbs.  apiece,  55  to  60c;  Spring  chickens, 
average,  sofit-meated.  42  to  44c:  inferior, 
38  to  40c ;  stagg.v  young  roosters.  30  to 
32c;  old  roosters,  25  to  26c.  Ducks, 
White  Pekings,  44  to  46c ;  Indian  Run¬ 
ner,  42  to  43c;  Muscovy.  30  to  32c.  Tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  45c.  Pigeons,  per  pair.  55  to 
60c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes 
— weighing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  41c; 
3%  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  41c;  3%  lbs. 
apiece.  38  to  39c;  3  lbs.,  34  to  30c.  Fowls, 
fresh-killed,  in  bids.,  dry-picked,  weighing 
4  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  40%  ;  3%  lbs..  37 
to  38c ;  3  lbs..  33  to  35c.  Old  roosters, 
dry-picked,  29c. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  2.  $40  to  $41 ;  No.  3.  $37  to  $38 ; 
sample,  $32  to  $33;  no  grade.  $28  to  $30. 
Clover  mixed  hay — light  mixed.  $40  to 
$41;  No.  1  mixed,  $38  to  $39.  Straw — 
No.  1  straight  rye.  $20  to  $21  ;  No.  2.  $18 
to  $19;  No.  1  tangled  rye.  $18  to  $18.50: 
No.  2.  $1 1  to  $17.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
817  t«.  $17.50;  No.  2.  $15  to  $15.50;  No. 

I  oat  straw,  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  2.  $15  to 
$15.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  appearance  of  Spring  has  cut  down 
quite  a  good  many  sorts  of  produce, 
especially  where  it  comes  from  the  South. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  though. 
Strawberries  and  tomatoes  are  up,  and 


New  York,  for  April,  $2.55  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  unsettled,  with  outlook 
for  lower  prices.  Receipts  from  Den¬ 
mark  are  fairly  large.  This  butter  comes 
in  casks  holding  112  lbs.  It  varies  in 
quality,  but  considerable  of  it  scores  near 
top  grade  of  domestic  creamery.  A  cargo 


now  being  unloaded  is  offered 
a  trifle  above. 

at 

60t 

•  or 

Creamery,  fancy  lb. 

67 

to 

Good  to  Cboice  . 

. . . . 

64 

<£ 

66 

I, oner  Grades... 

....... 

53 

(a 

57 

Storage,  best..... 

...... ............ 

62 

@ 

63 

Fair  to  good . . 

56 

@ 

65 

City  made . 

................... 

36 

(a 

44 

Dairy,  best  . 

64 

to 

65 

Common  to  good 

46 

< A 

62 

Packing  Stock . 

CHEESE. 

34 

@ 

39 

Wbole  Milk,  fancy 

30 

& 

81 

Good  to  obolce. . . 

. . 

28Bi  to 

29!  si 
20 

Skims,  beat . 

19 

(a 

Fair  to  good . 

EGGS. 

14 

<a> 

16 

The  price  range  between 

white 

and 

browu  hennery  has  widened,  owing  to 
light  receipts  of  white.  Demand  for 

Easter  trade  was  heavy.  Some  drop  in 
price  is  expected  after  this  week. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  (il  to  62 

Medium  to  good .  50  to  58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  AO  to  52 

Common  to  good.  .. .  4 A  to  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  56  to  AT 

Aledlum  to  t'ood.  mixed  colors  ...  4A  to  As 

Lower  ttrades . .. .  40  to  4:1 

Duck  eggs .  To  to  So 

Goose  eggs  . 1  50  to  1  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steer* . 12  AO  to  14  75 

Ball*  .  7  On  toll  A0 

Cows .  3  50  to  9  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  Ibe .  21  ()o  @22  or 

Culls .  10  00  @16  00 

Hogs . 15  00  @17  00 

Sneep.  100  lbs .  9  00  @12  50 

Lambs  . . . 30 00  to 21  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  was  strong  on  practically 
everything  but  geese.  Prices  reported 
are:  Chickens.  38  to  43c;  fowls.  43  to 
45c;  roosters,  26c;  ducks,  45c- ;  geese 
20  to  22c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  54  to  55 

Fair  to  good .  44  to  48 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  to  50 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

fowls .  30  to  39 

Capons .  50  @  62 

Boosters .  27  @-  23 

Ducks  .  32  @  3A 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  2  50  toi20U 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  29  @  30 

Com.  to  good... .  22  to  27 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00  @15  Oo 

Pork,  heavv .  15  to  18 

Light .  20  to  28 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb* . 10  00  toll  35 

Pea  .  7  00  to  7  50 

Medium  .  7  00  @  7  50 

Red  Kidney . 14  00  @14  75 

White  Kidney.  . 15  011  @15  50 

Lima.  California . 11  75  @12  00 


FRUITS. 


Apples.  Winesap,  bbl — 

Albemarle . 

Greening . 

Baldwin . 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box 

Winesap.  box . 

Newtown,  box . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt .  ... 


.  5  00  @  8  50 

. .  .  5  00  @  9  00 

.  4  00  a  8  50 

.  4  50  @  8  00 

.  2  50  to  3  50 

.  2  50  @  4  50 

.  2  00  to  :i  00 

.  6  50  to  8  25 

.  4  50  to  6  50 

.  3  00  to  5  00 

.  5  00  @11  00 

.  25  @  1  00 


POTATOES. 


Old.  180  lbs . 

Bermuda  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

VEGETABLES, 

Ani^e,  bbl . . 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 

Beots,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

Cabbage— ton . 

New.  bu.  bk.... . . 

Lettuce,  half-hbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash,  new.bu . 

Old.  bbl . 

ICgg  Plants,  uu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Rorualne.  bu . . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 

Garlic,  lb . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 


9  50  to  10  50 
10  Oo  @20  00 
2  00  to  3  00 


.  7  00  to  9  00 
..  3  00  («  12  oo 
.  3  00  to  4  50 
3  00  to  4  00 
.60  00  @90  00 
.  2  00  to  2  75 
I  00  to  5  00 
.  2  00  to  5  50 
.  4  00  to  7  00 
.  6  00  @  5  50 
.  2  00  to  6  00 
.  2  00  to  3  25 
.  1  00  @  3  50 
.  3  00  @  6  I'O 
.  3  00  g  12  00 
.  4  00  to  9  90 
.  1  50  to  3  00 
35  @  60 

.  2  25  to  4  00 
.  1  00  to  2  50 
.  5  00  to  8  0» 
.  15  to'  30 

.  3  00  to  6  00 
.  5  00  toll  00 
.  4  01)  @  5  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  45  00  @47  00 

No.  2. . 40  00  @44  00 

No.  3  .  35  00  @39  00 

Sbipping . 33  00  to 85  00 

Clover,  mixed . 40  00  @44  00 

Straw,  Rye .  29  00  @30  04 


Snow  Plow  Attached  to  Truck 

On  page  590  G.  P.  M.  wished  to  know 
if  it  were  possible  to  attach  a  snowplow 
to  a  suburban  ear.  Now.  as  to  a  subur¬ 
ban  car.  I  have  never  seen  any  kind  of 
snowplow  attachment,  but  the  heavy 
tucks  used  by  the  State  in  this  section  to 
repair  the  State  highways  have  been  used 
all  Winter  here  to  keep  the  roads  open, 
and  have  done  wonderful  work.  This  at¬ 
tachment  has  been  like  a  scraper  fastened 
to  the  front  of  the  truck  and  can  he 
raised  or  lowered  from  tin  driver’s  seat. 
If  G.  L‘.  M.  wants  instruction  for  attach¬ 
ing  similar  snowplow  to  a  truck.  I  would 
advise  him  to  write  State  Highway  Com¬ 
missioner  Charles  J.  Bennet,  Hartford. 
Conn.  D.  E.  A. 

Connecticut. 


Some  Ohio  Middlemen 

Referring  to  page  -441.  “Records 
Wanted.”  I  Have  considerable  muck  land 
fit  for  growing  onions,  parsnips,  etc. :  also 
I  know  how.  and  have  the  necessary  help. 
I  raised  parsnips  one  year;  good  stock, 
washed,  etc.,  shipped  to  a  merchant  in 
Cleveland ;  net  returns,  27c  per  bu.  At 
the  same  time,  from  same  stock,  handled 
in  same  way.  shipped  to  grocers  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  they  paid  8c  per  lb.  net.  Thus 
stock  did  not  last  until  I  shipped  again. 
They  bought  from  the  merchants,  paid 
them  4c  per  lb.  for  my  parsnips.  All 
were  retailed  at  7c  per  lb.  I  am  not 
raising  vegetables  now. 

I  shipped  apples  to  the  merchants. 
At  tlhe  same  time  shipped  some  stock  t<* 
a  store  in  Cleveland — a  vegetable  market. 
I  was  just  learning  to  peddle  from  house 
to  house.  Merchant  paid  me  24c  per  bu. : 
store  paid  me  76c  per  bu. ;  vegetable 
market  paid  me  80c  per  bu. ;  consumers 
paid  me  $1.25  per  bu. ;  grocers  charged 
consumers  $2  per  bu.  I  am  now  selling 
$5,000  to  $8,000  per  year,  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer  at  half  to  two-thirds  grocers 
prices.  I  am  not  producing  more  than 
half  as  much  as  I  could,  because  of  time 
spent  iii  marketing,  but  the  commissuui 
man  is  not  buying  any  limousines  with 
my  money.  As  to  the  vegetable  propo¬ 
sition.  will  say  that  in  years  past  I. have 
raised  as  much  as  15,000  bu.  of  rooiis. 
25.000  heads  of  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  etc. 
We  raise  none  for  market  now.  H.  H. 
Ohio. 
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Trouble  with  Incubator;  Ration  for  Cow 


1.  I  got  an  incubator  for  120  eggs,  and 
every  time  I  set  it  I  turn  them  twice  a 
day  until  the  eggs  are  cracked.  I  tried  it 
in  the  house  and  in  the  cellar,  but  it  is 
the  same  way;  I  always  get,  50  or  60  live 
chicks  out  of  120  eggs.  I  was  told  to 
keep  a  dish  of  water  under  the  egg  tray  to 
<r(.t  dampness,  but  that  does  no  good.  I 
must  keep  watching  the  temperature 
every  hour,  night  and  day;  it  either  goes 
too  high  or  too  low.  It  does  not  stay 
103° ;  I  must  keep  turning  the  nut  on 
the  top.  I  have  used  it  for  three  years, 
and  1  never  get  more  than  60  chicks.  The 
incubator  has  nothing  for  moisture,  only 
the  dish  of  water  I  keep  in  it.  2.  My 
cow  just  came  fresh  ;  she  is  a  Jersey. 
When  we  bought  her  she  was  coming 
fresh  in  about  three  months,  and  she  gave 
five  quarts  to  a  milking;  the  next  few 
days  she  went  down  to  two  quarts.  Now, 
after  freshening,  she  does  not  give  any 
more  than  six  quarts  to  a  milking.  T  feed 
her  cornstalks,  clover  hay  and  a  bran 
mash  at  milking  time.  J.  F.  n. 

Ohio. 

1.  An  incubator  should  not  require  con¬ 
stant  attention  after  it.  has  been  regulat¬ 
ed  for  temperature,  though  your  hatches 
of  60  chicks  from  120  eggs  do  not  indicate 
anything  radically  wrong  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Tt  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
trouble  is  with  the  eggs.  A  large  number 
of  the  eggs*  annually  imposed  upon  incu¬ 
bators  are  unhatchable  by  any  means. 
They  are  from  hens  that  have  not  been 
kept  under  proper  conditions  to  insure 
strong  fertility  or  the  eggs  have  been  so 
handled  after  having  been  laid  as  to  im¬ 
pair  the  vigor  of  the  germs  within  them. 
Countless  thousands  of  eggs  contain  liv¬ 
ing  germs,  but  of  such  low  vitality  that 
they  die  at  pipping  time,  or  before.  No 
incubator  can  bring  these  chicks  from  the 
shell,  for  the  ability  to  come  forth  and 
live  is  not  in  them.  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  machine  or  in  its  handling,  but  in  the 
selection  and  care  of  the  breeding  stock. 
The  correction  of  the  fault,  then,  must 
go  far  back  of  the  machine  or  its  opera¬ 
tor.  and  should  begin  at  least  a  year  before 
the  incubator  lamp  is  lighted.  No  incu¬ 
bator  need  be  expected  to  hold  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  exactly  103°  throughout  day  and 
night,  and  it  is  not  essential  that  it 
should.  If  you  were  to  place  several 
thermometers  in  the  machine  you  would 
find  that  the  temperature  is  not  just  alike 
in  all  parts  of  the  hatching  chamber  at 
any  one  time.  Hatching  depends  upon 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  approxi¬ 
mately  103°  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
Fluctuations  of  temperature  within  one 
degree  are  to  be  expected  and  do  no  harm 
if  the  regulator  is  capable  of  bringing  the 
temperature  back  to  its  proper  point  and 
holding  it  substantially  at  that  point. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  temperature  within  the  machine  grad¬ 
ually  rises  as  the  chicks  develop  and  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  hatching 
period  the  regulator  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  keep  it  from  going  above  10-1°, 
or,  perhaps,  105°  just  at  hatching  time. 
In  machines  not  made  for  moisture  pans 
it  is  probably  best  to  keep  the  air  of  the 
room  moist  rather  than  to  put  dishes  of 
water  under  the  eggs.  This  may  usually 
be  done  satisfactorily  by  a  daily  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  floor.  Be  guided  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  by  the  directions  of  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  that  particular  incubator.  They 
have  experimented  more  than  you  can 
afford  to.  If,  however,  your  machine  will 
not  hold  a  temperature  of  very  close  to 
103°  over  a  period  of  several  days  when 
operated  in  a  room  or  cellar  of  fairly 
even  temperature,  and  requires  constant 
adjustment  to  keep  the  temperature 
within  bounds,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  some  part  of  the  regulating  device 
and  it  should  be  gone  over  by  someone 
who  understands  it. 

2.  A  good  grain  ration  for  the  cow 

may  be  made  by  mixing  50  lbsl  each  of 
cornmeal  or  hominy,  wheat,  bran  and  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  adding  25  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 
Oive  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  each  day 
tor  every  two  quarts  of  milk  the  cow 
yields,  or  6  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  when 
the  cow  is  giving  12  quarts  of  milk  daily. 
You  are  probably  not  feeding  enough 
grain  to  bring  your  cow  to  full  produc¬ 
tion,  though  12  quarts,  or  about  26  lbs., 
of  milk  daily  may  be  the  limit  of  this 
Jersey’s  capacity.  M.  b.  d. 
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MILKER 

Ready  at  Last! 

HERE  at  last  is  the  National  Milker — the  milker 
practical  dairymen  have  been  waiting  for.  After 
years  of  study  and  experiment  this  remarkable 
milker  is  now  perfected.  It  marks  a  new  era  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  efficiency  in  milking  machines.  It  combines 
all  the  best  features  of  milkers  already  on  the  market 
with  added  improvements  long  wanted  by  dairymen. 
It  is  the  most  improved  milker  ever  offered  dairy  farmers. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  Remember  these 
features: 

1.  It  is  the  simplest  milker 
ever  designed. 

2.  Uses  only  one  tube  from 
pail  to  branch  connection. 
3.  The  milk  flow  automatic- 
ally  regulates  the  action. 

4.  Milks  alternately  with  a 
gentle  suction,  and  squeeze, 
release  and  massage. 

Investigate ! 

Find  out  about  the  National 
M ilker .  Le  t  us  show  you  how 
it  can  cut  your  milking  costs 
in  half  and  give  you  more 
time  for  profitable  field  work. 
Write  us  today.  Ask  for 
booklet. 

National  Milker  Company 

637  Washington  Ave.  South 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Can  easily  be  converted  into  a  double  unit  by  attaching  additional  pulsator,  teat  cuft 

and  branch  connections. 


WANTED — Six  or  eight-room  stone  house  and 
about  an  acre  of  land,  within  a  radius  of  20 
miles  of  Philadelphia  or  Trenton,  and  within 
walking  distance  to  railroad  station.  ADVER- 
TISEK  0817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


240-ACRE  extra  good  dairy  and  sheep  farm; 

good  house  and  horse  barn;  other  buildings; 
well  fenced;  three  hundred  thousand  feet  stand¬ 
ing  timber:  $3,500;  125-acre  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  $2,500.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR.  SALE — 203  acres,  truck  and  dairy 
farm;  110  river  flat;  most  productive  in  coun¬ 
ty;  balance  woodland:  on  Erie  and  Liberty  High¬ 
way;  fine  buildings:  improvements;  50  Holstein 
cattle,  4  horses,  farming  utensils;  first-class 
farm;  beautiful  home;  make  me  an  offer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — 95-acre  farm;  77  acres  tillable; 

balance  meadow  and  timber;  located  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.;  %  mile  to  State  road;  1  mile  to  busi¬ 
ness  places;  3 1 A  miles  to  railroad;  good  roads; 
buildings  consist  of  brick  house,  with  brick  Sum¬ 
mer  kitchen  attached.  15  rooms,  with  attic  and 
cellar:  hen  house  for  200  hens:  slate  roof  wood 
house;  large  wagon  house:  2  silos,  hold  over  100 
tons:  corn  crib,  oats  shed  and  pig  stable;  barn 
05x50  feet:  2  barn  floors:  stabling  for  21  cows. 
7  horses,  25  pigs;  entries  cemented  and  cow 
stables  cemented,  with  gutters;  litter  carrier 
installed:  price  $13,500:  cash  $6,500;  balance  in 
first  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  0827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  to  work  dairy  farm  on  shares. 
C.  S.  HUNTER,  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Five-acre  poultry  farm;  on  main 
road;  25  miles  or  less  from  New  York:  one 
mile  from  station;  good  house.  ADVERTISER 
0840.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  one-man  farm,  with  stock 
and  tools;  privilege  of  buying  preferred:  near 
high  school.  ADVERTISER  0839,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 125-acre  farm;  on 
macadam  road;  good  soil  and  buildings:  full 
equipped:  want  small  place  on  or  near  State 
road;  New  York  State  preferred.  R.  P.  PAL¬ 
MER.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-aere  dairy  farm;  9-room  house, 
garage.  3  barns,  corn  crib,  chicken  house, 
wagon  shed,  pig  house,  etc.,  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  75  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  some  stock  and 
implements.  For  full  description  write  to  A.  J. 
HAEFFXER,  Southbury,  Conn.  No  agents. 


WANTED  —  Experienced.  well  recommended 
farmer,  married  man.  competent  to  handle  for 
owner  or  work  on  shares  a  good  farm  of  over 
100  acres:  located  in  Connecticut;  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  farm  implements  and  live  stock;  large 
furnished  house;  barns  and  outbuildings  in  good 
condition;  a  most  liberal  arrangement  will  be 
made  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  good: 
give  full  particulars  regarding  experience,  age. 
etc.  Address  ADVERTISER  0837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FINE  APPLE  ORCHARD— 1.500  trees;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Baldwin.  Gravenstein;  large  number  In 
bearing:  four  to  twenty  years  old;  35  miles 
west  of  Boston;  on  State  road;  no  waste  land; 
all  orchard;  best  markets.  ADVERTISER  0838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


300  ACRES.  Northern  N.  J.,  for  sale;  240  till¬ 
able;  fertile:  two  sets  buildings:  originally 
2  farms;  owner’s  10-room  house,  heated,  electric 
lights,  'phone:  large  barns,  lighted:  $20,000  in¬ 
surance;  sacrifice  because  of  influenza:  every¬ 
thing  complete,  running:  possibility  of  4.000  bn. 
apples  this  year;  bargain:  investigate;  imme¬ 
diate  possession;  two  miles  from  State  road, 
which  will  soon  pass  farm:  415  from  R.  R.. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6S33.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  five  acres;  large  fruit  or¬ 
chard:  8-room  bouse,  with  water;  barn  and 
poultry  houses:  mile  from  town:  four  miles  from 
Washington,  N.  .T. :  price  $2,200:  half  cash. 
GODFREY  FUEEDEN,  P.  O.  Box  05,  Millburn, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 03-acre  farm  at  bargain;  25  acres 
cultivated;  balance  in  timber;  seven-room 
house,  overlooking  Delaware  Valley  and  Jersey 
Mountain;  ideal  for  Summer  home  or  poultry 
farm.  Price  and  particulars  apply  J.  D.  DOTEY, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


SEVENTY-ACRE  village  farm  in  the  center  of 
Guilford,  Conn.;  rich  machine-tilled  fields; 
good  pasture  and  water;  10-room  house,  bath, 
lights,  furnace,  tubs:  large  heated  garage  and 
storage  house;  two  barns;  modern  cow  stable, 
silo,  hennery,  implement  sheds,  outbuildings: 
some  fruit,  etc.;  horse,  pony,  twelve  cows.  pigs, 
hens,  corn,  oats,  hay:  full  line  machinery:  have 
cement  sidewalks,  schools,  stores,  street  lights, 
wall  deliveries,  trolleys,  etc.:  price.  $15,000; 
half  cash;  photos.  ROX  125,  Guilford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  121  acres,  located  in 
famous  Gloucester  Co..  N.  .T. ;  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  splendid  marketing  facilities  one 
hour  by  motor  truck;  farm  well  adapted  for 
market  gardening,  fruit  and  berries;  good  build¬ 
ings;  near  villages,  with  churches,  stores  and 
schools;  price  $9,000:  terms  to  responsible 
party;  immediate  possession.  L.  C.  JOYCE. 
Grenloeh.  N.  J. 


100  ACRE  country  home  and  up-to-date  com¬ 
mittors  farm  in  Bernardsville.  X.  J.  Fully 
equipped  for  fruit  and  poultry.  Beautiful 
scenery,  shady  lawn  and  shrubbery;  one  modern 
house,  one  tenant  house,  garage  and  12  other 
buildings.  Price  $28,000.  Terms.  Write  for 
description.  BOX  5,  Bernardsville,  N.  . 


A  WELL  PAYING  FARM — For  sale,  a  300-acre 
dairy  farm;  one  of  the  best  and  most  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  in  Dutchess  County:  equipped 
with  all  necessary  machinery:  splendid  build¬ 
ings;  unsurpassed  water  supply  and  sanitary 
sewage  disposal;  laud  in  high  state  of  fertility"; 
two  railroads;  high  grade  and  registered  Hol- 
steins.  raised  and  selected  for  high  productivity; 
produced  292.358  lbs.  of  milk  last  year;  $12  740 
gross  income;  $7,853  above  feed  anil  labor.  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  0849,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  50-acre  farm:  10  timlicr;  uear  Qttaker- 
town;  five-room  stone  house;  barn,  30x40; 
wagon  house,  corn  crib,  hog  pens,  poultry  houses 
to  winter  4O0  head;  all  necessary  outbuildings; 
all  good  repair:  fruit  of  all  description;  land  in 
excellent  tillable  shape;  stream  through  farm: 
tine  water,  house  and  barn,  including  spring;  I 
have  retired  and  will  sell  this  farm  at  a  bar¬ 
gain:  apply  owner;  no  agents.  LEWIS  II. 
LEWIS,  009  E.  Broad  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


50  ACRES  level  laud,  Berks  County.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  fine  schools:  good  market:  timber  tract; 
good^  buildings.  LIZZIE  LINGRELL.  Anacostin. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  OS  acres;  milk  sold  at 
door,  11  cents  quart;  good  buildings;  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  near  New  York:  money 
maker.  ADVERTISER  0847,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


MOULD  EXCHANGE  for  farm,  three  free  and 

clear  lots;  Jersey  suburb.  8  miles  from  New 
York;  value  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  CS44,  "care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option,  to  buy.  10  to 
20-acre  farm,  located  near  New  York  City, 
with  about  10-room  bouse:  good  condition:  fruit 
trees,  stock  and  implements  desired.  CHARLES 
PAIKER,  JR.,  099  East  Third  Street,  Brooklyn, 


Miscellaneous 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb,  box.  05c:  2-lb..  $1.25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  "EXDION,” 
Naples.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — J.  1.  Case  Eniear,  two-bottom  14- 
in.  power  lift  engine  plow:  used  little;  price, 
$100;  Forkner  light  draft  3-seetion  10-foot  har¬ 
row.  cheap.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Kusbford, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two-horse  corn  planter;  also  seed 
drill:  give  make,  condition  and  price.  C.  B. 
MUNSON,  Arlington,  Ya. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  quality,  $3.00  per 
gallon.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  O. 


WANTED — To  purchase,  second-hand  canning 
and  evaporating  machinery.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grease  rendering  outfit:  steam 
jacket  and  boiler:  good  condition.  MAURICE 
V.  BOWERS,  Waterford,  Conn. 


WANTED — One-horse  lawn  mower:  good  condi¬ 
tion;  state  lowest  caslt  price.  ADVERTISER 
0797.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 20-horsepower  portable  gasoline 
Titan  engine;  running  order:  lS-inch  pulley: 
cash  price  $450.  Wanted — Milking  machine,  3 
doable  units,  complete:  state  particulars  and 
price;  also  hay  hoist  with  reversible  drum. 
BOX  1,  Andover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  of  chestnut  posts;  two  car-  i 
loads  12-inch  firewood.  Address  JOSEPH 
ROGERS,  Farmingdale,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  8  ft.  John  Deere  tractor, 
double  disc,  slightly  used,  $125;  one  7U,-ft. 
Clark  Cutaway  tractor  disc,  slightly  used.  $150; 
two  New  Clark  Cutaway  tractor,  discs.  7U.  and 
S  ft.,  $175  each:  one  10-20  Case  Tractor,  used, 
in  good  running  order,  $500:  one  9-1S  Case 
tractor.  completely  overhauled.  $750.  HAS¬ 
KELL  BROS.  COUP.  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  potato  planter  for  sale;  perfect  con¬ 
dition:  make  offer  if  interested.  A.  H.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  R.  D.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

*■ 

FOR  SALE — Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incubator. 

4.000  capacity.  10  coal-burning  brooders.  C 
colony  hoppers.  7  h.p.  gasoline  engine,  bone-eut- 
ter,  root-cutter,  feed-cutter,  eorn-sbeller,  plow, 
disc  harrow.  W.  W.  WALLACE,  Homewood 
Farm,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


ANY  PART  15.000  No.  3  cans.  2  7  16.  opened 
with  solder,  hemmed  caps,  slightlv  rusty,  at 
$15  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie.  Pa. 


DELCO  light  plant  for  sale;  :,i  k.w.  in  good 
order:  lights  7-room  house  for  90c  a  month; 
price  $275:  cost  new  $475:  can  be  seen  at  TAY¬ 
LOR.  312  29th  St.,  Woodeliff,  N.  J. 


FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  sugar;  two-ounce 
cakes,  artistic  pound  box,  SOe  prepaid;  syrup, 
$3  per  gallon,  not  prepaid.  WESLEY  DUN¬ 
HAM.  Bethel.  Vt. 


WANTED  —  Standard  make  tractor.  H.  N. 
FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Aspinwall  4-row  potato  sprayer; 

perfect  condition:  used  one  season.  W. 
BROWN,  Belvidere,  X.  Y. 


NEWCOMB  fly  shuttle  loom,  complete;  post 
drill:  screw  plates:  top  buggy.  C.  W. 
BROWN.  Xanuet,  N.  Y. 


TESTED  rice  popcorn:  large  filled  out  ears  from 
bumper  crop;  25c  per  lb.  Pure  maple  syrup, 
sugar  and  maple  cream.  UNDERLEE  FARM, 
Putney.  Vt. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3 
per  gallon.  E.  E.  TOUCHETTE,  Montgomery 
Center,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  for  live  stock  or  other 
useful  articles.  Pe  Laval  cream  seperator.  No. 
5.  new.  SQUAWBETTY  FARM,  East  Taunton, 
Mass. 


CUTAWAY  double-action  harrow,  10,  lS-inch 
disks,  $50;  50  beehives.  2  supers;  cheap; 

MAR-YO  REITZ,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  separator,  No.  17:  price, 
$50;  Mann’s  bone  cutter,  No.  12,  new:  $25. 
S.  B.  PALMER,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-passenger  Packard  touring 
car:  body  good  as  new;  price  reasonable. 
FRANK  JARVIS,  Smitbtown  Branch.  Long 
Island.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Standard  Cyphers’  240  incubator, 
$20:  Cyphers’  390,  $30:  Cyphers’  outdoor 

brooders.  $15;  all  in  good  order.  GEO. 
HEXSCHEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  buy  old-fashioned  furniture,  old 
silver  in  mugs,  porringers,  etc.;  anything  old. 
What  have  you?  BURTON  H.  LITTLE,  52 
Poplar  Street.  Newport,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — One  Wideawake  grain  separator. 

equipped  with  self-feeder  ami  wind  stacker: 
used  two  short  seasons:  paint  as  bright  as  m\v; 
price  $400.00.  SIDNEY  I!.  SIMMONS,  Sterling 
Station,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Waterloo  Bov  tractor:  n*  w. 

WILLIAM  SNELL,  R.  P.  i).  3,  Stroudsburg. 
Pa. 


WANTED — Potato  planter,  digger  ami  sprayer. 

00  or  100  gal.;  riding  cultivator,  with  spring 
hoes,  and  GO-tooth  harrow.  F.  RODIN,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


AVERY  1S-36,  good  condition.  $1,300:  5-bottom 
heavy  gang.  $300:  both  together,  $1,500;  cash 
f.  o.  b.  E.  M.  MOORE,  Westover,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ladies’  new  saddle:  used  three 
times:  will  sell  for  $12.00.  MRS.  GEORGE 
C.  CHARY,  JR..  R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Canton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania  Special  grain  thresher; 
used  one  week.  ROLLIN  HULETT.  St.  Marvs. 

Pa. 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  2-bottom  power  lift  14- 
inch  tractor  plow,  fine  shape,  $115:  Clark's 
double  action  cutaway  disk  harrow,  10  disks. 
$30.  JESSE  L.  MILLER,  Troy,  Pa. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE — 30  h.  p.  two-cylinder 
kerosene  oil  stationary  engine  and  equipment; 
fine  engine  for  mill.  ADVERTISER  CS43,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  bonce  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

George  C.  Boofl>,  oronnotor  ot  United 
Food  &  Fur  Association.  329  West  '  Ab 
street.  New  York,  was  arraigned  before 
Commissioner  Hitchcock  one  day  last 
week  on  charges  ot  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  His  arrest  came  as  the  result 
of  an  investigation  by  Mr.  Bugg,  who  told 
the  Commissioner  that  the  United  Food 
S-  Fur  Association  did  business  in  one 
room  of  a  basement  af  the  West  48tli 
sAree  address.  According  to  Mr.  Bugg. 
Booth's  specialty  has  been  Belgian  hares, 
the  specialty  having  netted  him  about 
’*41  JkC  u  he  last  two  years.  It  is 
charged  hat  United  Food  &  Fur  Asso¬ 
ciation  purchased  common  rabbits  in  the 
maiket  and  sold  them  as  Belgian  hares 
or  anything  that  the  customer  called  for. 
Complaints  were  also  received  by  the 
Postotlice  Department  to  the  effect  that 
li  concern  failed  to  purchase  the  pro¬ 
geny  at  $7  per  pair,  as  represented. 
The  evidence  in  the  case  justifies  all  that 
we  have  said  of  this  concern,  warning 
our  people  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of 
the  business,  as  well  as  all  other  so-called 
associations  to  purchase  the  surplus  stock 
of  customers  at  a  stated  price.  It  just 
amounts  to  “sucker  bait”  to  make  the  sale, 
as  we  have  many  times  before  explained. 

The  Farmers’  Carbide  Sales  Co..  Platt-s- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  are  working  this  section  now 
with  their  stock-selling  to  carbide  users. 
Their  agent  was  here  this  morning.  I 
let  him  tell  hi::  little  yarn,  .then  I  told  him 
I  guessed  I  wouldn't  bite,  as  I  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  All  he  could  do  then  was  to 
abuse  the  paper  and  lie  about  the  $100,000 
suit  they  had  brought  against  you.  and 
that  you  were  bought  by  the  United  Car¬ 
bide  Co.,  and  hadn’t  dared  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  them  for  the  past  three 
months,  as  they  were  more  than  making 
good.  J.  o.  R. 

Maryland. 

This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  a 
“libel  suit”  brought  by  'the  Farmers’ 
Standard  Carbide  Co.  It  is  surprising 
that  one  has  not  been  brought,  because  a 
libel  suit  furnishes  a  plausible  ground 
for  denying  our  statements.  Most  of  the 
swindles  we  have  exposed  have  resulted 
in  libel  suits  being  brought  by  the  author 
of  them.  E.  G.  Lewis  sued  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  libel ;  so  did  Dawley,  Woodruff  and 
Alois  I*.  Swoboda.  Anyone  is  privileged 
to  bring  a  libel  suit,  aud  such  actions  are 
very  expensive  to  defend.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  most  publications  permit  their 
reader’s  to  be  swindled  without  raising 
their  voices  in  protest.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  never  been  deterred  by  such  consider¬ 
ation  from  doing  its  duty  to  its  readers 
as  we  see  it.  The  fact  that  no  suit  has 
been  brought  is  no  handicap  to  these 
piratical  stock  peddlers  who  sweep 
through  oue  State  after  another.  It  is 
Maryland’s  turn  now — perhaps  Virginia 
or  some  other  neighboring  State  will 
come  next.  At  any  rate,  no  victim  of  the 
scheme  can  blame  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  noc 
having  given  ample  warning.  If  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  30  years  in  watching  pro¬ 
motions  of  this  character  means  anything, 
it  clearly  spells  an  entire  loss  to  those 
who  part  with  their  money  for  the  stock 
of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co. 

Farr,  last  Spring  I  sent  to  the  Pomona 
Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  variety 
of  trees  and  grape  roots.  They  kept 
jutting  oi<  off  with  the  order  until  June, 
7 non  received  the  trees,  but  no  grape 
cots,  the  stating  that  the  season  was 
ccc  late.  The  same  thing  prevailed  last 
Fail,  so  that  the  frost  had  not  killed  the 
leaves  I  have  written  since,  but  received 
at  answer.  The  roots  amount  to  $9.50 
(per  100),  and  the  trees  were  all  dead 
before  they  came.  I  have  nothing  t<> 
show  for  my  money.  Can  you  collect  this 
$9.50  for  me  or,  m  fact,  all  of  it?  It 
veins  to  me  that  <uch  people  should  In¬ 
put  out  of  business.  Last  Spring  they 
advertised  quite  a  bit  around  here,  aud  ail 
their  trees  were  20c.  The  order  I  sent 
amounted  co  $17.90.  f.  e.  t. 

Ohio. 

Pomona  Nuseries  is  one  of  the  Dans- 
ville  nurseries  that  we  have  always  had 
trouble  with.  This  couceru  started  out 
selling  a  cheap  grade  of  trees  at  10c  each. 
The  management  is  reported  to  have 
enanged  recently,  but  if  so.  the  new  man¬ 
agement  is  no  better  than  the  original. 


Wo  can  get  no  response  to  our  letters  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf,  and  eau  only  ad¬ 
vise  our  people  not  to  send  orders  for 
stock  to  the  concern.  Only  nursery  and 
seed  houses  of  known  reliability  should 
be  patronized. 

In  the  American  Poultry  Advocate  I 
see  an  advertisement  of  the  Magic  Egg 
Tester.  Perhaps  you  kuow  something 
about  this.  It  sounds  big.  and  would  be 
a  big  advantage  to  me  to  be  able  to  set 
only  fertile  eggs.  H.  J. 

New  York. 

This  Magic  Egg  Tester  advertising  was 
refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  10  years  ago. 
and  we  have  expressed  our  estimate  of 
it  many  times  siuce.  All  this  tester  can 
do  is  to  indicate  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  egg.  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  freshness  of  an  egg.  but  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  it  be  said  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  fertility  or  indicate  whether 
the  egg  is  batchable  or  not. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  sexometer?  a.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  sexometer  that 
the  little  instrument*  will  indicate  whether 
an  egg  is  fertile  or  sterile,  aud  also  tell 
whether  a  male  or  female  bird  will  be 
hatched  from  it.  If  the  claims  arc  justi¬ 
fied  it  would  indeed  prove  a  great  boon  to 
poultrymen.  W  have  no  disposition, to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  role  \  .’  a  “doubting  Thomas,” 
but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  the  claims 
read  to  us  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than 
based  ou  scientific  demonstrated  facts. 
Wo  have  yet  to  find  any  poultry  authority 
who  will  ever  by  inference  admit  that 
there  might  be  anything  in  such  claims. 
The  circular  of  the  “sexometer”  is  put  out 
by  A.  T.  Slate,  Montreal,  Canada,  and 
contains  a  number  of  testimonials  from 
Canadians.  The  one  testimonial  from  the 
United  States  is  from  N.  S.  Lybarger  of 
Gambier,  Ohio,  whose  record  with  us  is 
such  that  his  indorsement  does  not  in¬ 
crease  our  confidence  in  it.  If  it  can  he 
shown  the  instrument  has  merit.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  the  first  to  spread  the 
information  to  our  readers. 

Would  you  advise  me  ou  the  enclosed 
pamphlet  of  Angola  Automobile  Club  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Is  it  a  safe  proposition  t,<> 
invest  in  ?  F.  B. 

New  York. 

I  am  sending  pamphlet  No.  S,  Angola 
Automobile  Club  for  your  approval.  How 
does  it  look  to  you?  S.  c. 

New  York. 

A.  C.  Bidwell  is  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  Angola-  Automobile  Club,  which  is  a 
part  of  or  associated  with  Angola  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  During  the 
past  year  Bidwell  1ms  been  selling  stock 
in  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  with 
the  bait  that  stockholders  cad  buy  tires 
at  wholesale  prices.  We  have  a  number 
of  times  denounced  this  as  a  get-rich- 
quick  v vp>e.  Our  records  show  that  as 
far  back  ;>  1912  Bidwell  conducted  the 

International  Automobile  League,  Buffal  . 
N.  Y.  He  solicited  memberships  at  $10 
each,  representing  that  members  would 
save  many  times  the  amount  in  buying 
tires  and  other  accessories  through  the 
League  at  wholesale  prices.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  denounced  the  scheme  as  a  swindle 
from  the  start.  In  1916  the  Postoffice 
Department  issued  fraud  orders  against 
the  League ;  Bidwell  and  his  lieutenants 
were  arrested  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  When  he  came  to  trial  Bidwell 
pleaded  “guilty”  aud  escaped  with  a  fine. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  deserves  the  credit 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  swindlers. 
Now  the  Angola  Automobile  Club  is 
a  complete  duplicate  of  the  old  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover.  The  same  allurements  are 
held  out.  The  contract  or  membership 
agreement  contains  the  same  old  “catch” 
— membership  is  for  oue  year,  but  con¬ 
tinues  indefinitely  unless  the  signee  no¬ 
tifies  the  club  in  writing  of  his  desire  to 
withdraw.  Ou  this  dodge  Bidwell  fright¬ 
ened  some  members  into  paying  back  dues 
after  they  had  discovered  the  League  was 
a  fraud,  but  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
couditious.  The  R.  N.-Y.  prepared  to 
defend  one  of  Bidwell’s  threatened  suits, 
but  be  failed  to  c-oine  iuto  court.  Now 
if  anyone  desires  to  nibble  ou  Bidwell’s 
bait  in  face  of  bis  above  record,  we  have 
no  personal  objection :  but  those  who  do 
cannot  accuse  The  R.  N.-Yr.  of  not  doing 
its  full  duty  iu  warning  its  readers  of 
the  nature  of  the  scheme. 
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IHE  open  roads  of  country  driving  put 
tires  to  the  test.  Regardless  of  the 
road  conditions  with  which  you  meet,  you 
can  expect  the  fullest  measure  of  service 
from  the  Ajax  Road  King  —  a  fabric  tire 
of  superfine  construction. 

Note  the  burly  triangular  tread,  braced 
and  re-inforced  by  Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength.  These  “shoulders”  give  more 

strength  were  strength  is  needed. 

\ 

.  |  ,  , 

Aj  ax  Road  King,  Ajax  Cord,  Ajax  Tubes 
and  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire  Ac¬ 
cessories  represent  the  utmost  in  value 
and  in  satisfaction.  On  sale  at  the  ncar- 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  witli  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
aud  reliable  murk.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

II.  I>\>  A  <  Q..?4  Main  St.  Wet  l.ebmu.n.  S.  II. 

MINERAL'S 
HEAVE5?« 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

J3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono- 
hack.  $1  Package  euffle'^nt  for  ordinary  easas. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEOY  CO..  481  Fourth  Ave..  Pitlsbu-a.  *» 

Horse  Vermin 

All  kinds  of  vermin — lice,  mange,  dandruff,  scurf— 
thrive  In  long  hairs  of  horses  matted  with  winter's 
filth.  Clip  your  horses  aud  avoid  such  troubles. 
Horses  will  he  healthier  and  do  better  work  if  dipped 
in  the  spring  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Beariug 
Machine.  Only  $12.75.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Oept.  A  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rubai, 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
address 

J.  c.  MULHOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 
OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
338  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


J 


PENN-POST  HOTEL  and  ANNEX 

3(l4-:i06  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City.  5  minutes  from 

anywhere.  Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station  and  General 
I  nst  Office.  Newly  opened.  Furnished  exclusively  by 
Wanamaker.  Well  heated  up-to-date  rooms.  Steam,  tub 
nn(]  shower  baths.  Transients,  $1.50  up.  Permanent,  $8 
up.  Reservations  by  wire  or  mail.  Telephone  5U  Chelsea. 


—  —  EDITOR  - . 

A  food  concern  nationally  known,  located  in 
New  York  needs  an  Editor  for  a  Dairy  Publica¬ 
tion.  The  applicant  must  have  had  recent 
practical  dairy  experience  and  be  able  to  write 
on  this  subject.  An  ability  to  write  good 
English  it  essential.  Please  do  not  apply 
unless  you  have  these  qualifications,  State 
age.  experience,  and  salary  wanted.  Position 
requires  residence  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity. 
ADVERTISER  0808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Home  Made  Gandy  pound  de¬ 
livered  to  Sixth  Zone  Dept.  5.  THE  CCCO  CO.,  Chatham,  N. Y. 


FOR  ISLE— stationary  Standard  Power  Hay  1’reaa.  in 

good  condition.  Iiolmfk  Brothers,  Rocky  Dili,,  N.  J. 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4334,  Oh  State  road  just  outside  Hackettstown, 
N  J.  133  acres  fine  land  bordering  river:  8-room 
house:  large  barns.  $10,000.  Send  for  pictures  ami  details. 

E  E  SLOCUM  -  141  Broadway,  New  York 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Tree  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  V. 


AnyOne  Thinking  of  Buying  a  Good  Farm  ^‘"5 

f  oil,  fine  buildings,  the  best  of  markets  and  water  supply, 
iii-k  for  descriptive  list.  I>.  A.  ANDRES,  (Juftbertown,  r». 


Th©  Best  Farms  For  the  Money 

No  hills;  near  R.R.;  Centralized  Schools;  good  soil.  List 
free.  -  F.  B.  STEWART.  Espyville,  Penn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm, 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery,  including 
milking  machines;  married  man  preferred;  com¬ 
fortable  liouad  and  usual  privileges;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give 
full  particulars,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  0093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5.  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  ( Protestant)  as  assis¬ 
tant  herdsman  in  an  up-to-date  and  modern 
dairy ■  plant  where  purebred  Guernseys  are  bred; 
We  want  a  good,  clean,  reliable  young  man  who 
wishes  to  learn  modern  dairy  methods  and  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  feeding  on  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  State;  this  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man  and  offers  a  good  home, 
pleasant  hours,  fair  wages  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ence:  write,  with  full  particulars,  giving  ’phone 
it  telegraph  address,  ADVERTISER  07S8,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  on  up-to-date  gentle¬ 
man's  farm:  man  take  rare  of  garden,  poultry 
and  lawn;  wife,  cooking  and  washing  during 
Summer  months;  in  Winter  to  act  as  caretakers; 
good  salary  to  right  [tarty.  Letters,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  to  MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS,  105  Hudson 
St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — On  large  hay  and  grain  farm,  mar¬ 
ried  man  by  year:  house  and  privileges:  good 
waves.  THE  DENNETT  FARMS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  take  charge  of  tobacco  and 
stock  farm  near  Hartford,  Conn.;  board  one 
mnii;  house,  wood,  milk  nnd  garden  provided; 
Scandinavian  or  German  preferred:  state  wages 
ami  last  place  of  employment.  ADVERTISER 
C791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

R FI. TABLE  MAN  wanted  on  small  farm  of  7 
acres;  have  twelve  acres  fruit;  keep  1,50 
head  poultry  and  grow  some  grain;  man  wil 
run  Fordson  tractor,  drive  team  nnd  do  genera 
work;  must  he  experienced  and  not  under  2 
years  old:  pleasant  situation,  near  town,  an 
good  living  conditions;  twelve  months’  work 
and  start  at  once:  best  of  wages.  MARVIN  T 
FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

I'  AN  IED  -Single  men  and  women  as  attendant 

in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salar 
■  I{*t  month  and  maintenance  for  men:  $35  pe 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat 
«se,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwort 
tillage,  Udells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

wa.N  i  FD— Competent  stenographer  in  town  o 
about  4,000  inhabitants;  prefer  one  wit 
Tier,?' cL.of  'mokkeepiug.  Address  ADVER 
iisi.K  6804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M  ANTED— A  man  for  general  farm  work;  lift 

„ ,1s  ,il  month  and  board  will  be  paid,  wit 
Towns  "  j'1  p  ^omliUons.  JOHN  M.  JOSEPH 


^  1  ,:r>  on  hay,  grain  nnd  potato  farn 
mi  "diking;  good  wages.  W.M.  S.  DUNCAN 
1.  D.  2,  Crnnbnry,  N.  J. 


!  'firm-  wanted  for  modern  daii 

of  e,  i,  ho„uso'  furnished  complete;  be 

tnilkets'm,0!^'!  f<>w  borders;  enn  use  exti 
Pr  v  ?  ,non>  finn  Position  in  Nort 

first  let  to..'  8  80  "'ages  and  full  particulars 

Possible, '^a DV E RT I s F Tt' p"qp ^  T5?  1 

Yorker  ' *'K  1  *8EU  b(90,  ciiyc  Rural  Net 

^  eon  h 1  o'i 0  n,en  work  on  model 

anv  Si  r  ry  fnr,!,»  ®«st  be  willing  to  . 

steps-  f81 n'  work,  good  milkers  nnd  tear 

men  that  on,!  e>V  ro®™  8,1,1  ?nn  a  niontli  f. 
on co  f<ir  mnprili  le  als°  l)osition  open  j 

^re  Ilnrai  Ne'w  Yorker.'  ADVERTISER  680 

farm-  Vu^ct11^!0  ,0  "'">'1'  or  learn  oil  dm 

^ 1 : ( ’  W rent ham''  Mass.  a"J  8tent,y-  WEBK 


StirO  ™  he/  K<’ f  ll¥  0  gardener:  slnglt 
perlen.e;  Itate  r"S  "  n,"n  “f  8,,ili,-v 

«r  21st.  a  enpab 

stone  \  '  T  ,  housework  on  a  farm 
washing  1  (rf  otlwrB  are  emplt 

Lawrence,  l.  I?,  K  K’  «« 


ATTENTION — A  single  man  wanted  to  work 
upon  one  of  Niagara  County's  up-to-date  farms 
of  100  acres.  20  of  which  is  fruit;  must  he  cap¬ 
able  and  willing;  one  with  experience  preferred; 
will  consider  all  Inquiries;  state  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ELTON  C.  SEWARD,  Gasport, 
N.  Y.;  R.  D  No.  41. 


WANTED — Farm  hands;  no  drones;  men  willing 
to  work;  wages,  $70  monthly;  housing.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  O.  PAINE.  Troy  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  competent  working  man¬ 
ager;  must  produce  large  crops;  efficiency 
man;  give  references,  state  salary,  first  letter. 
Address  J.  O.  PAINE,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  route; 

must  be  a  man  of  good  habits,  honest  ami 
obliging;  state  age,  give  references,  not  a  rec¬ 
ommend;  will  pay  good  wages.  S.  D.  NEWELL, 
Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work;  two  in 
family,  on  a  small  country  place,  3  miles  from 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  give  references  and  state  wages. 
Address  MRS.  MARION  B.  MOORE,  West  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  used  to 
all  kinds  of  farm  labor:  good  milker;  salary, 
$50  per  month  and  board.  Address  H.  A. 
HESELTON,  Johnson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  May  1,  two  men  tin  the  same 
family  if  possible),  one  as  herdsman  and 
dairyman  for  a  herd  of  Guernseys,  producing 
certified  milk;  must  he  energetic  and  able  to 
handle  men  to  advantage  and  know  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  dean  milk  and  feed  cows  for  the  A.  R.; 
the  other  ns  night  man  in  charge  of  barns  ami 
a  bunk  house  during  the  night;  work  is  done  by 
the  inmates  of  the  county  workhouse,  and  for 
men  who  have  the  knack  of  handling  this  kind 
of  help  the  job  is  not  a  hard  one;  good  wages, 
a  good  house  with  modern  conveniences  and  lib¬ 
eral  privileges  given.  Apply  to  C.  H.  CULLEN, 
Superintendent,  Marsballton,  Del. 


REAL  opportunity  for  a  real  farm  hand;  willing 
and  ambitious  farm  hand  can  take  a  long  step 
forward  nnd  upward  by  coming  Into  the  work  of 
Victory  Farms;  this  newly  established  stock 
farm  will  develop  opportunities  not  common  to 
farm  life;  will  start  third  man  at  $50,  with 
everything  found,  and  Increase  pay  as  worth  is 
proved.  CLEMENT  IT.  COXGDON,  owner,  Vic¬ 
tory  Farms,  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  married  farmers;  one  man  and 
wife  to  care  for  garden  and  chickens  and  two 
single  farm  hands;  permanent  position  and  good 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  0818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  bands;  $40  per  month  and 
hoard,  with  chance  of  advancement.  FRUIT- 
DALE  FARM,  Guilderland  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  and 
woman  for  cook  in  country;  good  wages  and 
home;  would  consider  married  couple.  FRUIT- 
DALE  FARM,  Guilderland  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences:  $35  iter  month:  no  laundrv. 
MRS.  MARTHA  HUBBARD,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Foreman  on  a  large  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  a  family  man,  familiar  with  orchard 
and  poultry  work;  good  wages;  cottage,  seven 
rooms  and  bath;  eggs  and  milk;  steady  job,  with 
chance  for  advancement:  references  required; 
correspond  by  letter,  stating  experience  and  age. 
F.  G.  SMITn,  Holliston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands.  82.25  per 
day  with  board  and  room,  straight  time. 
Milkers.  $07.50  to  $75.00  per  month  with 
board  nnd  room.  Address  WALKER-GORDON 
LABORATORY  COMPANY.  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  an  insti¬ 
tution  farm  near  New  York;  should  be  a  good 
teamster  and  able  to  milk  a  few  cows  as  re¬ 
quired;  neat  personal  habits  essential:  wages, 
including  good  board  and  laundry.  $50  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  GS30,  care  Rliral  New- 
Yorker. 


POl'LTRYMAX,  by  May  I-t,  oil  plant  of  2.000- 
hen  capacity,  in  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. ;  middle- 
aged  nnd  Ford  driver  preferred;  state  wages 
required.  ADVERTISER  6826,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OFFER  a  good  job  to  an  efficient  mother’s 
helper;  also  want  general  housekeeper  and 
cook:  one  hour  from  New  York  Citv.  Address 
123  GREAT  OAK  LANE.  Plensantville,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  for  tenant  house:  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  good  with  horses:  opportunities 
for  the  whole  family.  ERNEST  HANCOCK, 
Hightstown,  X;  J. 


EXPERIENCED  man  and  wife  and  matt  to  live 
with  owner  and  wife.  ERNEST  HANCOCK, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer:  married:  wife  to 
board  few  men,  care  for  chickens,  make  but¬ 
ter;  good  wages,  house,  garden  and  produce. 
Reply  ADVERTISER  G824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged.  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children, 
to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island, 
ninety  miles  front  New  York:  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12: 
no  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing,  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  he 
treated  as  one  of  the  family:  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need'applv;  wages 
$40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  to  work 
under  superintendent  of  Iron  Age  Farms: 
opportunity  for  wife  to  share  in  poultry  profits; 
gooil  house,  pleasantly  situated,  immediately 
adjoining  village:  state  age,  experience,  salary 
expected  nnd  send  references.  FRED  H.  BATE¬ 
MAN,  Gbenloeh,  N.  J. 


WANTEDw-Man  nnd  wife:  man  for  general  out¬ 
side  work:  woman  for  cooking  and  housework : 
at  country  place  near  Monroe,  New  York.  J.  T. 
NEWTON,  Pinehurst,  X.  C. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  and 
grow  vegetables  for  market:  $45  per  month, 
board  and  lodging  and  percentage  of  profits. 
C.  G.  BELL,  Matamoras.  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  At  once,  two  single  dry  hand  milk¬ 
ers:  must  be  first-class:  modern  conveniences; 
Guernseys:  $60.00  to  start,  room  and  board. 
BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  M.  n.  McCALI.UM, 
Manager,  Wernersville.  Fa. 


TEAMSTER-FARMER  on  private  estate:  must 
thoroughly  understand  care  and  feeding  of 
horses  and  have  good  knowledge  of  general 
farming:  state  age  and  wages  expected  with 
board  and  room,  SUNNYS1DH  FARM,  Fitch 
burg.  Mass. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  beginning  salary 
$40.00  a  month,  room,  board  and  washing; 
occasional  opportunity  for  promotion  to  $70.00. 
Address  NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY 
FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills,  X.  Y. 


SINGLE  reliable  help  wanted  on  large,  modern 
equipped  farm:  located  on  trolley.  HILLTOP 
FARM,  Stiff) eld,  Conn. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  small  children  on  farm:  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  village.  MRS.  STANLEY 
SCHOONMAKER,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  woman,  used  to  outdoor 
work,  to  take  charge  of  vegetable  garden  on 
vacation  farm;  must  be  aide  to  direct  the  work 
of  others  during  the  morning;  would  prefer  one 
who  could  do  secretarial  work  one  hour  in  after¬ 
noons.  ADVERTISER  0830,  car’e  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  creamery  man;  must  be 
capable  of  turning  out  t lie  highest  grade  of 
butter  and  cheese  for  our  own  market  in  Buf¬ 
falo  ;  state  reforoneos  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  WHEATFIEI.D  FARMS,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  farm,  3-4  experienced  teamsters; 

good  wages,  board  and  extra  bonus  for  men 
Who  will  stay;  Amer.can  or  German  preferred. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  0834,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  who  understands  feeding 
and  care  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  house, 
all  modern  improvements,  for  married  man;  good 
board  for  single  man;  interesting  proposition  for 
right  party.  Apply  L.  F.  CASTLE,  Long  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  either  elderly  woman  or 
girl  to  help  with  housework  on  farm;  three 
adults;  three  children,  small;  a  good  home  for 
the  right  party.  RICHARD  D.  DeFOItEST, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and 
take  care  of  cows  on  Long  Island;  no  farm 
work;  must  be  good  dry  hand  milker  and  cow 
man  and  not  afraid  of  work:  state  wages  with 
board,  age.  nationality  and  experience:  no  fancy 
men  wanted.  ADVERTISER  0850,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  elderly 
lady  and  two  adult  sons;  companionable  and 
appreciate  good  home;  no  washing.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  MRS.  E.  P.  TAP.OR.  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework. 

All  modern  conveniences.  No  washing.  Man- 
hasset,  L.  I.  Seven  in  family  till  June,  then 
only  three.  References.  State  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  industrious  and  reliable; 

none  other  desired.  Four-room  house,  garden 
spot,  milk,  firewood,  $75  per  month.  Good  school 
quid  churches.  R.  ROSMAN,  Garnerville,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.WANTED — General  farm  hand  who  can  milk, 
starting  at  $50  per  month  and  hoard.  PHIL 
Peirce,  Winchester,  New  Hampshire. 


rOULTRYMAN  who  can  brood  chicks  well. 

Year  round  job  if  yon  make  good.  State 
lowest  wages  to  start,  experience.  MORRIS 
FARM,  Bridgeport,  R.  4,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN — Experienced  crops,  dairying 
and  operation  of  machinery — 120  acres.  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Work  under  employers  di¬ 
rection,  fnrnish  or  hoard  extra  man.  House, 
garden  plot  and  2  qts.  milk  furnished.  Appli¬ 
cants  kindly  state  in  first  letter  age.  weight, 
experience,  nationality,  'ize  of  family,  salary 
expected,  and  give  references  from  responsible 
parties  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6845,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  SINGLE  MAN — Experienced  teamster 
and  good  milker — good  wages  for  right  man. 
Give  particulars,  salary  expected  and  references 
front  responsible  parties  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  G84C,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Choppers  and  teamsters.  Steady 
work;  good  wages  for  results.  Man  with  two 
or  three  sturdy  boys  or  man  with  helpers  who 
can  agree  and  live  together.  Particulars  upon 
request.  BOX  3.  Lake  Grove,  Long  Island. 


HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  to  take  care  of  front 
two  to  three  men,  including  owner  (bachelor). 
House  provided  with  all  conveniences.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Anplv  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Country  bred  hoy  about  16  who  is 
able  to  handle  cows,  chickens,  etc.:  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  hoy  who  will  appreciate 
good  home  and  all  school  privileges;  must  be 
good  character;  preferably  an  orphan:  an  earnest 
boy  will  receive  reasonable  amount  of  work. 
Location  36  miles  front  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  on  39-acre  fruit 
and  general  farm,  near  trolley  and  city;  pre¬ 
fer  married:  no  children.  BL1THEFIKLD 
FARM.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  help  with  poultry  work.  Des¬ 
cription  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 
FAIRY  I EW  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 
manding  personality;  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture:  a  specialist  in  modern  dairying  and 
purebred  cattle;  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind:  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms;  confirmatory  testimon¬ 
ials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADVERTISER  6644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  fi-h  breeder,  gamekeeper:  can 
raise  poultry  and  pigeons,  and  horticulturist; 
understand  trapping  and  shooting;  34  years  old; 
single,  with  best  references,  desires  position  as 
a  manager  cn  a  private  place.  ADVERTISER 
6786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  one  that  knows  how,  why,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results,  all  branches;  references:  T  am  not 
a  pretender:  investigate.  ADVERTISER  6704, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  farmer,  single,  desires  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm:  life  experience:  reference  from 
present  emplover.  Address  BOX  138,  Townshend, 

Vt. 


WORKING  farm  manager  with  ability,  on  mod¬ 
ern  estates:  practical  experience  in  live  stock, 
poultry  and  fruit,  vegetables  and  all  field  crops; 
progressive  and  reliable;  American:  married. 
ADVERTISER  6821 .  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wisn  POSITION  as  working  farm  manager: 

thoroughly  understand  the  raising,  care  ami 
scientific  feeding  of  all  farm  animals  and  poul¬ 
try,  orchards,  growing  of  grain  and  forage 
crops,  garden  and  flowers,  under  glass  and  out¬ 
doors;  college  training;  graduate  of  automobile 
and  tractor  school:  married:  no  children:  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  6832,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  where  ability  and  results  count; 
married  man;  college  training:  understand  feed¬ 
ing  for  production  and  A.  R.  work.  Babcock 
testing,  all  dairy  machinery  and  production  of 
sanitary  milk:  Connecticut  or  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  6820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,.  Cornell  agricultural  Winter 
course,  reared  on  farm,  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm  to  do  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
6829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  desires  position;  married;  have  fam¬ 
ily;  experience  covers  all  branches  ot  farm¬ 
ing;  dairy  work  preferred.  NORMAN  JACOBS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  plaee  on  np-to-date  farm; 

can  handle  tractor  nnd  truck,  as  well  as 
general  farm  work;  please  give  all  particulars 
in  first  letter;  Orange  or  Dutchess  County  only. 
ADVERTISER  6833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  or  estate  working  manager 
wants  position;  private  or  commercial;  20 
years’  experience.  BOX  426,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

*  "■  -  •—  • 

WISH  POSITION  as  tractor  and  automobile 
operator;  thoroughly  understand  all  gasoline 
and  kerosene  engines:  married;  no  children;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  0831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG-  single  man  desires  a  position  as 
assistant  on  a  modern,  up-to-date  commercial 
poultry  farm,  where  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  incubation  and  brooding  can  be  secured;  no 
objection  if  all  the  work  is  with  brooding;  open 
after  the  16th  of  April;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  gentle¬ 
man's  estate,  married,  no  children;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  dairying, 
stock  raising,  flowers,  lawns,  shrubbery,  green¬ 
houses,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Can  handle  men 
to  best  of  advantage.  Understand  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  ail  modern  machinery.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN  desires  a  position  on  a 
gentleman’s  estate.  Experienced  in  all 
bram-bes.  Address  WM.  TRIMPE,  Box  38, 
P.  O.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER— Widow,  one  child, 
or  would  manage  a  boarding  house  on  a 
gentleman's  estate.  Experienced,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  BEAGLEY,  235  E.  51st,  St.,  New  York 
City. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

3(K)  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility:  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
60  miles  front  New  York  City,  on  State  road: 
good  house,  with  running  water  and  furnace 
heat;  also  tenant  house;  new  modern  bams  to 
stable  60  cows,  6  horses,  etc.;  price  $100  per 
acre:  or  will  sell  with  stock  and  machinery; 
no  agents.  Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  6517, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale — To  settle  estate — 
Splendid  dairy  farm  in  the  Catskills;  160 
acres:  fertile  soil,  well  watered;  30  acres  woods; 
18-room  house,  in  fine  condition:  large  basement 
barn,  30x70,  will  carry  30  head  cattle:  about 
10O  miles  from  New  York  City:  %  mile  from 
small  town:  telephone,  rural  delivery;  great  see- 
tion_  for  Summer  boarders:  $3,500.  MINNIE 
VAN  DYKE,  Cornwallville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  farm  of  the  late  Augustus 
Angell,  containing  150  acres,  with  woodlot; 
8i  mile  from  Ghent  village:  l>i  miles  from 
Chatham  village.  Inquire  of  MARGARET  B. 
ANGELL.  Box  174,  Vain  tie,  N.  Y. 


IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  three  miles  front  rail¬ 
road.  tjf  mile  from  State  road,  85-acre  farm; 
40  acres  fruit,  30  acres  tillable,  15  acres  wood 
and  pasture;  3.000  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees, 
ranging  from  15  to  18  years  of  age:  good  ten- 
room  house  with  aoetyline  gas  system:  good 
facilities  for  installing  water  in  house:  new 
power  nnd  milk  house  combined:  garage:  new 
fruit  house  with  packing  room  and  fruit  cellar, 
each  of  800  bids,  capacity:  cooper  shop:  barn; 
40x50  ft.,  with  sheds  attached;  running  water 
at  barn:  two  smaller  barns;  new  wagon  house 
and  other  outbuildings:  all  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion:  no  agents.  Owner.  EDWIN  COLLIER, 
R.  F.  D..  West  Coxsaekie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hillside  dairy  farm.  Tioga  Co., 
Pa. :  85  acres:  sugar  camp;  living  springs; 
bargain  if  sold  at  once.  LEON  TILLINGHAST. 
Ovid.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 145-acre  farm,  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.:  14-room  modern  house; ,  large  barn; 
enough  stock  and  tools  for  buyer  to  start  to 
work:  further  particulars  upon  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Situated  in  town  of  Led- 
ynrd.  consisting  of  about  200  acres:  large 
Colonial  house,  barn,  etc.:  must  be  sold  to  close 
an  estate.  Write  or  inquire  of  F.  W.  TURNER. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  fruit,  truck  and  grain  farm 
in  sunny  Delaware:  good  buildings;  fine  water: 
convenient  to  market,  high  school  and  churches; 
price  $.>.800  if  sold  at  once.  Address  owner. 
R.  A.  RFSTON,  Wyoming.  Del. 


BARGAIN — About  20  acres,  mostly  muck.  C. 
W.  BROWN.  Xannet,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Hundred  acres;  two  barns:  two 
houses:  all  improvements;  one  old  and  two 
young  orchards;  seven  miles  from  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  Address  ADVERTISER  6803,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  100  tillable; 

balance  brook  watered  pasture:  fertile  early 
land;  12-room  house;  100- ft.  barn:  price  reason¬ 
able  and  terms  easy.  G.  PERCY  BROWN 
Barre,  Mass. 


I- OR  SALE — Excellent  farm  of  about  170  acres, 
adjoining  Seventh  Street.  Lewisburgh.  Fa., 
and  opposite  grounds  of  Bucknell  Fniversity; 
bargain  at  $55,000:  terms  to  responsible  party. 
For  full  particulars  address  H.  B.  MILLER 
P.  0.  Box  303.  Lewisburgh,  Pa.  No  brokers. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  Orange  County, 
X.  Y. :  one  of  181  acres  and  one  of  70V,  acres; 
finely  located.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  LANDS',  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  dairy  farm:  good  land:  good 
buildings:  $2,700:  $1,000  down:  bargain:  must 
be  sold  before  May.  BOX  24,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


127-ACRE  farm  for  sale:  500  sugar  trees:  82.700 
J- .BARLACH,  267  W.  36th  St.,  New  York, 


4S  ACRES,  loam  soil,  good  buildings.  State  road, 
’1  mile  to  railroad,  postoffice,  store,  school* 
$2,000:  $1,000  cash.  DR.  RINKLE,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted  on  shares  to  cultivate  a  good, 
fertile  farm  of  about  240  acres,  one  and  one- 
balf  miles  front  Glen  Gardner.  N.  J.,  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Tersev:  100  to  150 
acres  now  under  cultivation;  excellent  land:  a 
good  opportunity:  details  on  application  Write 
’phone,  call.  Dept.  D.  MACLAY  &  Ml  7  T. ALLY, 
Inc.,  General  Advertising  Agency,  198  Broad- 
way.  New  York  City;  ’phone  Cortland  2166. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
i  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  757+ 
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The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


Please  aooress  replv  ‘'Attention  ow 


0  CAR  OWNERS 


In  ray  former  lettef  I  told  you  something 
Company  and  its  merchandising  policy. 

I  want  to  tell  you  now  about  our  product 
two  types  of  tire  as  pertaining  to  con- 
Pabric  and  Cord. 


about 


our 


There  are 
struction 


The  fabric  tire  is  made  of  a  close 
fabric  and  the  cord  tire  is  made  of  layers  o 
cords  which  tend  to  increase  the  elasticity 
tire. 


woven 


The  Fisk  Cord  is  the  maximum  in  overs 
has  larger  buttons  size  for  size  and  having  the 
standard  Pisk  Non-Skid  design  it  is  superior  in 
protective  qualities.  It  is  an  economical  tire 
although  its  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of 
fabric. 


Pisk  Cords  are  made  in  all  sizes  from 
Clincher  for  your  small  car  to  the  40x8' 
ck.  Consult  your  dealer  and  tell  him  tl 
a  Pisk  for  your  next  tire. 


Incidentally,  we  have  something  useful 
that  you  may  find  handy  -  some  art  blotters  of  con¬ 
venient  size  which  illustrate  our  various  tires.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  set  with  our  compliments 
on  request.  -For  your  convenience  use  the  coupon 


•Xvw:.Wv;/ 

ill 


truly  yours 


President  &  Cen'l 


Please  send  me,  without  charge,  the  set  of  art  blot¬ 
ters  illustrating  golf,  polo,  hunting,  boating  and  one 
of  your  Time  to  Re- tire  boy. 


Signed 


Address 


A 


v/* 

t 
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A  Coming  Inventor  of  Flying  Machines  “Making  It  Go’ 


Cletrac  Shoulders  the  Load 

% 

After  months  of  winter  idleness  horses  tire  quickly 
under  the  terrific  strain  of  the  spring  plowing  rush. 

Not  so  with  the  Cletrac.  This  husky  does  every  power  job  around  the  farm 
tank-type  tractor  never  tires.  It  works  from  spring  plowing  to  clearing  roads 
every  minute,  travels  easily  over  any  *n  winter.  Burns  kerosene  or  distillate 
ground  in  any  weather.  Plows  deep  perfectly  and  a  boy  can  run  it. 

and  fast— lightens  seed-bed  work  later  Let  the  Cletrac  shoulder  your  spring 

and  helps  produce  bigger  crops.  plowing  load.  See  the  Cletrac  dealer 

near  you  or  write  for  a  copy  of  the  in- 
One  Cletrac  replaces  four  to  eight  teresting  booklet  ‘‘Selecting  Your 
horses,  saves  their  care  and  feed  bills —  Tractor.” 


it*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


/ 


19009  Euclid  Avenue 


Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors 
in  the  World 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Michigan  Farmers’  Candidate  For  Governor 

A  Plain,  Hard-Headed  Statement  of  Their  Needs 


BEGINNING  AT  HOME.— Based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  while  the  United  States  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  far  greater  industrial  development  than 
has  been  accomplished,  such  development  cannot 
come  unless  agriculture  first  is  placed  upon  an 
indisputably  prosperous  plane,  because  without  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  sufficient  food  cannot  he  produced 
to  supply  the  workingmen  required  by  expanded 
industries.  Michigan  fanners  have  taken  a  fiver  in 
politics  as  the  first  step  toward  the  ends  sought. 
While  they  realize  that  the  activities  of  a  single 
State  cannot  accomplish  very  much  toward  a  national 
object,  they  take  the  stand  that  reform,  like  charity, 
must  begin  at  home.  Hence  their  initiative. 

AX  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY.— In  embarking  on 
this  venture  they  are  not  emulating  the  Non-Partisan 
League  of  North  Dakota.  Their  policy  is  to  be  one 
of  education  and  development.  Politics  as  now  pur¬ 
sued.  the  leaders  maintain,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  not  through  any  wilful 
mendacity  of  statesmen  or  politicians, 
capital  or  labor,  but  because  urban 
business  has  not  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  much  complained  of  shortage 
of  food  is  due  to  the  draining  of  the 
country  labor  market  by  city  industries. 

Farmers  believe  it  is  easier  to  educate 
from  the  inside  than  from  the  outside, 
by  example  of  accomplishment  rather 
than  by  theory  expounded.  So  they 
have  decided  to  get  on  the  inside. 

Their  only  step  thus  far  has  been  to 
decide  among  themselves  upon  a  man 
whom  they  would  like  to  support  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  They  now  are 
planning  ways  and  means  tit  get  him 
nominated.  They  have  several  months 
to  accomplish  this,  for  the  nominations 
are  made  the  last  week  in  August.  The 
leader  they  have  chosen  is  Milo  n. 

Campbell,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Milk  Producers  and 
chairman  of  the  general  hoard  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions.  and  nationally  known  through 
his  activities  in  behalf  of  agricultural 
interests. 

SOME  OBJECTS  SOUGHT.  —  The 
farmers  are  not  seeking  legislation  cal¬ 
culated  to  advance  their  interests  at 
the  expense  of  others,  but  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  adverse  legislation  which  is  aimed 
at  agriculture  periodically  by  self- 
seeking  city  interests.  The  acid  test  of 
the  tentative  program  which  lias  come 
before  the  committee  selected  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  farmers’  campaign 
B  whether  any  measure  suggested  will 
,,e  f"  advantage  of  the  public  at 
huge.  The  hypothesis  ’is  that  what  is 
good  for  the  public  is  good  for  the 
t'a n  tiers,  and  vice  versa.  For  instance, 
a  state  beef  inspection  law,  it  is  held. 

'V’U,<1  u‘oet  thaf  requirement.  At  present  Hie  larger 
(hit>  in  tpp  siate  enact  local  ordinances  with  re- 
fini remen ts  which  heavily  handicap  stock- raisers,  the 
principal  pur | lose  of  which  seems  to  be  to  add  a 
hiU  1 1 \ enue  to  the  city  coffers  through  fees  and 
I"  Mippi.v  jobs  for  local  politicians.  The  slaughter- 
ll.’,,MS  ,,lu*  markets  which  have  to  pay  these  fees, 

1)1  course,  take  them  out  of  the  farmers  or  the  eus- 
nil"'ls’  ,l10  unscrupulous  ones  take  the  toll 
,0lh  emls-  ’mving  a  good  excuse,  laying  away 
.  1 1,1  *,|n^  b»r  themselves.  This  is  becoming  a  verv 


Part  I. 

portion  of  the  doubled  taxes  with  which  they  have 
been  burdened  in  the  last  few  years,  by  taking  a 
just  toll  from  the  inflated  incomes  of  city  million¬ 
aires. 

OTIIEIl  OBJECTS  SOUGHT.— A  pure  seed  law 
which  will  prevent  impure  seed  being  sold  in  the 
state.  Tt  is  believed  that  the  state  lias  authority 
in  tliis  matter  equal  to  its  authority  to  quarantine 
against  disease.  A  tariff  on  beans  which  will  keep 
out  the  cheap  Japanese  product  that  now  threatens 
to  kill  bean  farming  in  the  United  States.  (This, 
however,  is  a  measure  on  which  there  is  question  of 
its  benefit  to  the  public  at  large.  It  undoubtedly 
would  he  to  the  advantage  of  bean  farmers,  but  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  beans  to  the 
consumer).  A  prevention  of  further  extension  of 

THE  RADICAL 


'AaU-L-..  . 

This  popular  cartoon  has  hern  widely  printed.  The  farmer  is  less  likely  to  quit 
I'OHtiuff  than  any  other  o'orknian.  lie*  -trill  find  other  -trays  It*  make  the  drones 

do  their  share. 


This  is  taken  from  the  Canadian  Crain  Cromer  and  is  called  “ The  Ke  a  stone  of 
the  Arch  rri-  ' . J- . —  —  -  -  -  —  - 


on 

an 


The  Canadians  are  working  out  our  popular  slogan,  “lFe  hare  got 
to  do  it  ourselres.n 


the  home  rule  for  cities  program.  Several  cities 
have  taken  advantage  of  home  rule  laws  to  enact 
local  laws  discriminating  against  farmers.  It  is  held 
that  State  laws  should  he  enacted  on  all  important 
matters  which  should  take  precedence  over  local 
ordinances. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONTROVERSIES.— A  State  in¬ 
dustrial  court  with  power  to  adjudicate  all  labor 
disputes.  It  is  held  that  if  courts  can  decide  the 
legality  of  contracts  involving  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  rights  of  men.  even  affecting  their  life  or 


import -ml  f  •  .  ‘  ol  even  aueciiug  uieir  me 

other  Si-  i  <IU°f  !0U  i."  Michlgan’  nml  Presumably  in  death,  they  can  decide  what  is  a  just  procedure  to 
•i  is.  OI  similar  reasons,  which  arc  that  the  take  in  an  industrial  controversy,  after  a  thorough 

inquiry,  made  in  a  judicial  manner.  If  the  whole 
Is.  men  owning  from  SO  to  200  acres  power  of  the  government  backs  up  the  present  con- 

into  stituted  courts,  it  also  could  hack  up  an  industrial 
court.  This  would  put  an  end  to  public  privations 


.  ^  **  *  »»  iiik  II  cl  1  l  liltll 

•  O'  age  of  labor  is  compelling  thousands  of  small 
farmers,  tha 

I’1  lim'1,  to  ln,t  a  targe  part  of  their  holding  . 

•:r-  "l*u  they  feed  young  stock  through 

,llu^  turn  it  oft  in  the  Fall  because  tliev 
•umot  get  enough  feed 
''inter. 


to  take  it  through  the 


stnti.  •  1  t-AW. — The  farmers  want  a 

be  t-i  lllCl>lue  ,:lx  law.  so  drawn  that  farmers  will 
recei.n'  net  inC0lue  instead  of  tlieir  gross 

muvorHhi  r°'V  lll>U1  that  such  a  tax,  minus  the 
tax  hw  J  e  ;‘tUres  of  the  Present  Federal  income 
’  Uould  relieve  farm  lands  of  at  least  a 


through  strikes. 

PRICE-FIX  I  N<  i  ANT  >  GRADIN'!  L— Precautionary 
steps  against  the  price-fixing  propaganda  which  is 
calculated  to  force  down  the  prices  of  farm  products 
by  some  such  means  as  was  accomplished  in 
the  war-time  fixing  of  the  price  of  wheat.  In  time 
the  scarcity  of  food  in  cities  will  drive  men  back  to 
the  farms  and  prices  will  be  high  enough  to  permit 
farmers  to  pay  city  wages.  Laws  assuring  fair 


grading  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  beans.  The  present 
regulations  are  very  disadvantageous  to  farmers,  but 
give  the  consumers  no  benefit  from  what  the  farmers 
lose. 

OTHER  LEGAL  MATTERS. — Modifications  of 
game  laws  which  will  relieve  tlie  farmers  of  the 
stigma  of  crime  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  poultry  and  produce  from  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds.  Opposition  is  expressed  toward  tlie 
proposed  state  police  law.  public  utilities  commis¬ 
sion  law,  new  dog  law.  which  is  designed  to  protect 
sheep  raisers  and  to  the  proposition  to  enact  a  State 
daylight-saving  law.  Most  of  these  matters  are 
believed  to  be  of  of  as  great  importance  in  other 
States  as  in  Michigan,  and  therefore  would  take 
rank  as  national  issues  should  the  farmers  of  Michi¬ 
gan  succeed  in  their  own  State  and  extend  their 
campaign  elsewhere.  So  much  produce  is  shipped 
out  of  the  State  that  State  laws  alone 
would  fail  of  their  purpose.  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  railways  is  opposed. 

FARMERS  TX  POLITICS.  —  T  h  e 
movement  among  farmers  to  turn  t<» 
politics  as  a  means  of  attaining  ends 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  agri¬ 
culture  began  more  than  a  year  ago. 
when  the  Michigan  State  Grange,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Gleaners  and  the 
State  Association  of  Farmers’  Clubs 
appointed  committees  to  act  jointly  in 
studying  the  problems  of  farmers  of 
the  State  and  devising  a  plan  to  solve 
them.  This  joint  committee  has  held 
many  conferences  in  the  last  12  months. 

J  die  position  taken  by  these  orders  was 
that  the  farmers  did  not  want  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  who  would  repre¬ 
sent  only  fanners,  but  one  who  had 
had  business  experience  as  well  as 
agricultural  experience,  and  preferably 
one  who  had  some  knowledge  of  State 
affairs  and  statecraft.  They  decided 
that  Mr.  Campbell  filled  the  bill  better 
than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  Be¬ 
sides  a  Governor,  the  farmers  desire  at 
least  a  fair  apportionment  of  other 
State  officers  and  a  greater  representa¬ 
tion  in  tlie  Legislature,  though  in  Mich¬ 
igan  no  Legislature  has  been  without 
a  good  proportion  of  farmers.  The 
three  organizations  which  have  initi¬ 
ated  the  move  in  politics  are  pledged 
to  get  hack  of  tlie  joint  committee’s 
program  and  do  their  best  to  put  it 
through.  They  have  high  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess.  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Detroit  now  has  a  population  of  more 
than  a  million,  and  several  other  cities 
are  approaching  the  point  where  they 
can  lie  called  large,  the  agricultural 
vote  in  the  State  still  is  a  powerful 
factor. 

CLASS  LEGISLATION.— The  joint 
committee  which  selected  Air.  Campbell 
for  the  farmer  candidate  for  Governor  said  in  its 
pronouncement:  “There  must,  lie  no  class  legisla¬ 
tion.  and  what  we  oppose  in  others  we  cannot  and 
do  not  ask  for  ourselves.”  This  is  not  aimed  at 
Michigan  alone.  It  is  intended  for  the  ears  of  other 
commonwealths.  Farmers  have  looked  with  misgiv¬ 
ings  upon  concessions  which  Congress  has  made  to 
the  demands  of  organized  labor  in  the  last  few  years, 
which  they  regard  as  class  legislation.  They  blame 
such  acts  for  the  increase  in  wage  scales  which  have 
robbed  them  of  farm  help.  They  wish  to  forestall 
any  other  such  moves.  The  pronouncement  further 
says  : 

e  believe  that  in  the  present  period  of  under¬ 
production  and  industrial  unrest  there  is  no  room 
for  a  single-track  administration,  but  that  business. 
Agriculture,  labor  and  all  classes  of  good  citizens 
should  sit  in  the  councils  of  state.”  This  also  is 
aimed  at  tlie  nation  instead  of  only  Michigan. 

1IIE  FARM  CANDIDATE. — Mr.  Campbell  was 
selected  as  tlie  candidate  for  Governor  because, 
while  his  principal  interests  are  agricultural,  he  also 
lias  business  interests  and  has  had  some  experience 
in  public  life.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Branch 
County,  in  ISot,  has  lived  in  that  county  all  his  life 
and  now  owns  two  dairy  and  grain  farms  mereiu. 
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The  paternal  homestead  was  a  small  place,  "2  acres, 
covered  with  stones  and  a  mortgage,  both  of  which 
contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living  there¬ 
from.  Tu  fact,  it  was  inadequate  to  the  family 
needs,  so  young  Milo,  at  the  age  of  14.  hired  out  as 
a  farm  hand  in  the  neighborhood,  though  he  made 
the  Campbell  farm  his  home  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  25.  when  he  married.  He  taught  school- 
Winters,  and  in  this  way  saved  up  enough  money 
to  put  himself  through  Coldwater  high  school  and 
the  Ypsilanti  Normal  College.  Then  for  a  while  he 
resumed  teaching  in  the  country  districts,  becoming 
so  efficient  that  at  the  age  of  only  21  years  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  county  schools.  11  is 
pedagogic  work,  however,  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  He  had  different  and  broader  ideas  of  farming 
than  most  men.  He  thought  that  his  county  and  his 
State  could  prosper  only  as  agriculture  prospered, 
and  believed  that  to  make  agriculture  prosper  its 
workers  must  have  a  broader  education  than  can 
be  obtained  in  the  rural  districts  alone.  So  when 
he  had  saved  up  some  more  money  he  took  a  course 
in  law.  As  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  supple¬ 
mental  education  as  he  could  accumulate  sufficient 
funds  Mr.  Campbell  purchased  one  of  his  present 
farms,  near  Coldwater.  and  proceeded  to  put  his 
ideas  of  progressive  'agriculture  into  practice,  lie 
was  successful  from  the  start.  Though  now  OS  years 
of  age.  he  still  exercises  supervision  over  both  his 
farms,  at  the  same  time  attending  to  his  business 
interests  and  the  affairs  of  the  two  national  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations  of  which  he  is  an  officer,  lie 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Orange  for  33  years. 

MORRIS  J.  WHITE. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Our  Old  Friend  the  Canada  Field  Pea 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  in  a  recent 
number  of  Tiie  II.  N.-Y.  about  putting  spirit 
into  our  old  friend  the  Canada  field  pea.  and  hope 
that  increased  yields  can  be  secured  by  inoculation 
to  such  an  extent  that  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  this  valuable  and  unexacting  crop.  After  losing 
time  and  money  with  such  legumes  as  cow  peas  and 
Sny  beans  here  in  the  North,  one  appreciates  more 
and  more  the  real  business  there  is  in  this  ton-much 
neglected  crop.  Under  present  conditions  of  labor 
shortage,  high-priced  machinery,  heavy  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  teams  and  the  strain  and  worry  of  handling  the 
season’s  work  on  time,  a  crop  which  can  be  so  nearly 
grown  without  much  of  any  of  these,  is  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  is  given  to  it.  as  it  can  be 
put  in  with  a  plow,  harvested  with  a  rake  and 
thrashed  by  the  stock  to  which  it  is  fed  if  desired, 
thus  eliminating  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  overhead 
charges  which  accompany  the  growing  of  grains 
under  average  conditions. 

Of  course  conditions  vary,  and  on  heavy  land  more 
labor  might  be  necessary  for  fitting  it.  especially  it 
not  plowed  at  just  the  right  time,  but  where  the  land 
is  loose  and  not  too  rough,  so  a  good  job  of  plowing 
can  be  done,  all  that  is  necessary  until  harvest,  if 
peas  are  wanted  for  grain,  is  so  to  broadcast  and 
plow  under  ordinary  plow  depth,  and  the  peas  do 
the  rest.  If  desired  for  silo,  or  for  hay.  or  to  be 
grown  with  oats,  the  story  would  be  different,  but  I 
am  referring  only  for  use  as  grain.  One  can  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  harrowing  the  land  before  the 
peas  get  up  near  enough  to  surface  to  be  injured,  but 
there  are  those  who  will  agree  that  shallow,  loose 
furrows,  left  as  turned,  afford  one  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  holding  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  while  the 
peas  need  not  be  plowed  under  shallow,  there  is  some 
relation  between  the  two.  If  heavy  rains  do  not 
come  before  peas  are  nearly  ready  to  come  up.  the 
looser  the  surface  is  left,  the  better,  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

After  peas  become  not  omy  dead  ripe,  but  have 
been  dead  for  some  time,  or  when  they  loosen  easily 
at.  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  can  be  easily 
found  by  trial,  if  weather  is  favorable,  or  at  your 
convenience,  early  in  the  morning,  while  dew  is  on 
(a  good  crop  for  the  daylight  wasters),  rake  up  any 
part  it  is  handy  to  haul  in  that  day  or  when  dry 
again.  Then,  if  a  few  are  left,  go  crosswise  with  the 
rake,  close  up  to  the  windrows.  This  leaves  a  clear 
space  to  place  bunches,  and  after  bunching  or  cock¬ 
ing,  rake  the  space  where  the  windrows  were,  and 
the  rest  also,  if  there  should  be  enough  left  from  first 
time  over  to  pay.  The  raking  can  also  be  done  fol¬ 
lowing  a  light  shower,  but  not  after  there  has  been 
enough  rain  to  leave  vines  so  soft  they  will  be  left 
in  tight  wads,  that  will  not  dry  out  quickly:  besides, 
they  thrash  out  more  easily  under  such  conditions 
than  when  the  vines  and  pods  are  merely  toughened 
by  dew  or  a  light  rai  l. 

If  busy  with  other  work,  peas  can  remain  in  loose 
windrows  a  few  days  without  injury  from  light 
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rains,  provided  they  were  not  raked  when  too  wet.  or 
they  may  be  hauled  in  as  quick  as  dew  is  off.  the 
same  day  they  are  raked,  as  they  are  then  too  ripe  to 
need  curing.  When  hauling,  we  cover  the  rack  with 
canvas  or  blankets,  to  catch  the  peas  that  shatter, 
and  begin  loading  on  back  end.  building  tiers  or 
bents,  say  one- third  length  of  the  rack,  and  when 
one  tier  is  high  as  desired,  build  the  next.  This 
makes  unloading  easy,  either  by  hand  or  with  horse 
fork,  if  one  does  not  have  slings.  The  crop  is  now 
ready  to  thrash,  and  this  can  be  done  by  machine,  if 
desired,  or  if  one  has  only  a  few  on  trial,  they  thrash 
very  easily  with  flail  or  something  similar.  If  want¬ 
ed  for  immediate  feeding,  hens,  hogs  or  rabbits  will 
do  their  own  thrashing. 

I  have  been  told  that  hens  will  not  eat  peas,  and 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  statement,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  modify  it  somewhat,  as  they  will 
not  eat  peas  when  they  can  get  plenty  of  other 
things  they  like  better.  However,  1  think  it  makes  a 
great  difference  if  they  become  accustomed  to  peas 
while  young,  but.  be  that  as  it  may.  the  fact  remains 
that  they  do  eat  them,  and  for  the  past  two  years  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  combination  that 
would  give  an  egg  yield  from  our  little  flock  of  hens 
equal  to  that  from  Canada  field  peas  as  the  only 
grain,  or  nearly  so.  by  force  of  circumstances,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  a  case  of  their  eating  all  peas  or  none. 
I  am  not  a  poult ryman,  but  drop  this  right  here,  and 
doubt  there  being  any  regret  for  the  hen  man  who 
picks  it  ip)  and  makes  use  of  it.  If  one  has  more 
peas  than  he  can  feed  early  it  is  better  to  thrash 
out.  as  mice  and  rats  cause  considerable  loss  in  the 
mow. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  un exacting  crops  we  have, 
as  seed  may  be  sown  and  plowed  under  early  or  at 
your  convenience,  so  they  get  well  started  before 
hot  weather.  They  do  not  rot  when  plowed  under 
early,  even  though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  they 
can  grow,  and  are  not  easily  injured  in  harvesting. 


Canada  field  peas  grow  better  on  poor,  thin  land 
than  any  other  legume  we  have  found,  but  do  not 
yield  well  on  such  land  during  a  hot.  dry  season. 
However,  the  fact  that  seed  is  cheaper  this  Spring, 
following  it  season  that  nearly  annihilated  the  gar¬ 
den  peas  in  seed-growing  sections,  speaks  for  the 
ability  of  the  Canada  pea  to  stand  hard  knocks. 

i.  c.  R. 


Net  Income  From  an  Apple  Tree 

.7 list  what  could  one  expect  from  an  apple  orchard 
in  Southern  Ohio,  trees  ranging'  from  18  to  20  years 
old  and  supposedly  in  good  condition?  What  would 
be  the  cost  of  spraying  and  the  average  yield  year  in 
and  year  out  per  tree?  In  off  years  would  trees  well 
taken  care  of  yield  enough  to  cover  expenses?  In  other 
words,  would  an  orchard  of  from  1.500  to  2.000  trees, 
ranging  from  three  to  20  years  old  (.‘>00  are  18  years 
old),  be  a  paying  proposition?  f.  s.  m. 

Columbus.  O. 

FINANCIAL  returns  from  an  apple  orchard  In 
Southern  Ohio  depend  upon  so  many  factors 
entering  into  or  connected  with  apple  growing  that 
it  seems  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  count  the  dol¬ 
lars  of  gain  (or  loss)  in  advance  of  the  undertaking. 
Southern  Ohio  soils  are  quite  variable,  ranging  from 
deep  and  fertile  in  some  of  the  valleys  to  extremely 
thin  and  deficient  in  fertility  on  many  of  the  hill 
slopes  and  summits.  Similarly,  under  these  widely 
differing  soil  conditions,  and  as  the  result  of  good, 
bad  or  indifferent  treatment,  the  trees  of  the  or¬ 
chards  are  equally  variable  in  size,  vigor  and  pro¬ 
lificacy.  Moreover,  by  no  means  least  among  the 
many  factors  relating  to  success  or  failure  in  the 
apple-growing  business,  is  the  orchardist  himself. 
Some  men  will  succeed  under  -adverse  conditions, 
while  others  will  fail  under  much  more  propitious 
circumstances.  Altogether,  counting  profits  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  an  orchard  enterprise  before  tiie  land, 
the  trees  or  the  orchard  owner  have  demonstrated 
their  peculiarities  and  qualifications,  is  much  like 
the  proverbial  “counting  of  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched.” 

Our  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  however,  recently 


completed  a  five-year  period  of  orchard  reclamation 
work  in  Southern  Ohio,  which  may  serve  to  assist, 
in  throwing  a  bit  of  light  on  the  subject  in  which 
the  correspondent  is  interested.  An  experimental 
block  of  140  Home  Beauty  trees  was  leased  outright 
at  81  per  tree  per  year.  The  trees  were  20  years 
of  age,  but  much  stunted  or  dwarfed  because  of  the 
very  thin,  poor  soil  on  which  they  were  situated. 
This  orchard,  previous  to  the  time  the  Ohio  Station 
leased  it,  had  produced  but  one  small  crop  of  fruit — 
and  that  while  the  trees  were  quite  young.  However, 
for  the  five-year  period  of  experimental  work,  this 
formerly  starving,  practically  barren  orchard  aver¬ 
aged  74.4  barrels,  or  222.2  bushels  of  apples  per  acre 
per  year,  exclusive  of  the  check  or  unfertilized  rows. 

The  cost,  income  and  profit  of  operating  this 
small  orchard  on  a  strictly  experimental  basis,  for 
the  final  season  of  the  five-year  lease,  is  given  below. 
The  figures  for  this  particular  year  (1918)  not  only 
represent  the  maximum  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
during  the  period  of  the  great  war,  but.  conveniently, 
very  nearly  represent  the  average  annual  yield  of 
fruit  for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  namely.  72 
barrels,  or  216  bushels  per  acre.  As  the  correspond¬ 
ent  has  requested  the  cost  per  tree,  it  is  upon  a 
“tree  basis”  that  the  following  figures  are  sub¬ 
mitted  : 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  PER  TREE 

Fertilizers  . . .  $0.25 

Spraying  chemicals  for  throe  sprayings . •>*_)_ 

Soy  bean  seed  for  cover  crop . 075 

Barrels  for  fruit  at  S3e  each .. .  1.4!> 

Lease  per  year .  1.00 

Total  .  $3,115 


COST  OF  LABOR  PKK  TREE 


Applying  fertilizer  . 

Spraying  three  times . 

Tillage  and  cultivation  of  one-half  of  the  orchard 


Grass-mulch  culture  of  one-half  of  the  orchard 

area  . . . 

Picking  fruit,  hauling  to  packing  center  in  or¬ 
chard.  grading  and  packing . . . 

Hauling  to  railway  station  and  loading  on  car.. 


$0,017 

.310 


.020 


.stit: 

.100 


Total 


$1,014 


SUMMARY 

Average  yield  of  apples  per  tree .  l.S  barrel 

Selling  price  of  apples  per  barrel . •>  4.0a 

Average  income  per  tree,  gross .  U-u 

Net  income  per  tree . 

Net.  income  per  acre.  40  trees  to  acre .  IDS.  NJ 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  bo  stated  that  the 
farm  on  which  this  long-starved  and  fruitless  or¬ 
chard  is  situated  sold  soon  after  our  station’s  lease 
expired  at  a  price  slightly  above  $40  per  acre. 

Another  interesting  point  conspicuously  evident 
in  the  above  statement  is  that  tillage,  cultivation 
and  seeding,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Soy  bean 
seed,  cost  more  than  nine  times  as  much  per  tree 
(or  acre)  as  the  grass-mulch  method.  Now  our 
friends  who  are  opposed  to  the  latter  scheme  of 
orchard  management  doubtless  will  be  ready  bv  this 
time  to  challenge  us  to  give  the  figures  showing 
comparative  yields  of  the  tillage-cover-crop  and 
grass-mulch  sections  of  this  experimental  orcliuid. 

Very  well.  Here  they  are  for  the  full  five-year 

period,  both  sections  being  fertilized  exactly  alike: 

Tillage-cover-crop  section. .  73.5  hills,  per  acre  per  year 

Grass-mulch  section . 75.4  hhls.  per  acre  per  year 

Doubtless  we  could  give  other  interesting  points 
in  connection  with  the  experiment  above  referred  to. 
but  the  figures  given  will.  I  think,  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  correspondent.  f.  h.  balloi  . 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Snow  Plows  and  Trucks 

■  x  TE  are  beginning  to  hear  from  people  who  used 
YV  snow-plow  attachments  to  cars  and  auto 
rucks  during  the  past  hard  Winter.  Many  of  such 
ontrivances  were  used  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  following  note  comes  from  the  Chief  of  the 
l urea u  of  Street  Cleaning  in  Philadelphia  : 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  used  ia  the 
it v  of  Philadelphia  a  plow  made  of  steel,  about  n  _ 
pet  long  by  15  or  IS  inches  high,  reinforced  at  the  top 
nth  two  extra  pieces  of  steel,  the  whole  being  att. 
o  the  front  of  a  truck  of  five  tons  or  more,  with  sevei.n 

ons  of  stone  or  otherwise  for  ballast.  Ibis  blade 
ittacbed  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  tbioving 
he  snow  to  one  side.  As  soon  as  two  oi  thiee 
>f  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  plows  are  started  • 
corking  from  the  center  of  the  street  to  »  'J"' 
■nntinuing  until  the  snow  is  plowed  over  to  t  «  »  ' 

vhere  it  is  lifted  by  carts,  wagons  or  trucks,  xu  - 
flows  have  proven  very  satisfactory.  e.  b.  mor 

At  Fig.  200  is  shown  the  picture  of  such  a  snou* 
flow  attached  to  a  “steel  mule.”  All  sorts  of  con¬ 
trivances  are  being  figured  out,  and  tiie  chances  .n' 
that  before  another  “hard”  Winter  some  practical 
device  for  making  the  auto  engine  shovel  snow 
be  developed. 
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Advertising  the  Mill >  in  a  Town  Market.  Fig.  20.1 


The  f  *c fnl  Weeder  at  Wort:.  Fit/.  202 


Cart  for  Gathering  Asparagus.  Fig.  203.  (See  Pain  ?<>5 


Advertising  Milk  in  the  Local  Market 


The  “Potato  Pen”  and  Other 
Fakes 


About  two  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
deal  said  in  the  press  about  “potato 
pens.”  According  to  the  articles  printed 
this  method  of  cultivation  was  going  to 
revolutionize  the  potato  industry.  Large 
corporation's  were  going  into  this  manner 
of  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  I  saw 
no  reports  of  the  experiments  printed, 
and  T  am  greatly  interested  in  the  out¬ 
come.  Can  you  tell  me  what  results 
proved?  Were  the  experiments  success¬ 
ful.^  and  where  did  the  idea  originate? 
New  York.  e.  rt.  R. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports  of  this  pen  method,  includ¬ 
ing  several  pictures  of  the  “pens.”  It 
was  a  fizzle  as  far  as  any  practical 
’results  went.  The  scheme  was  to 
build  up  a  square  pen  of  rails,  putting 
them  up  cob  fashion,  after  the  plan  of 
building  a  log  house.  The  pen  was 
tilled  up  with  a  mixture  of  soil  and 
good  compost.  When  about  a  foot  of 
this  had  been  put  on  the  bottom  seed 
pieces  of  potato  were  put  in  one  foot 
apart  each  way  around  the  sides.  Then 
another  foot  of  the  soil  mixture,  more 
seed  pieces,  another  layer  of  soil,  and 
so  on  to  the  top.  In  some  cases  five 
separate  layers  of  potato  seed  were 
put  iu  from  bottom  to  top.  The  theory 
was  that  these  potato  plants  would 
start  iu  this  rich  soil,  cover  the  top  and  grow  out  be¬ 
tween  the  rails  on  the  sides.  This  was  to  make  the 
entire  pen  one  great  mass  of  potato  vines  on  the  out¬ 
side.  while  the  inside  was  to  be  one  solid  mass  of 
tubers.  The  thing  did  not  work.  Most  of  the  plants 
made  only  a  sickly  growth  through  the  rails,  and 
only  a  poor  crop  of  small  potatoes  was  produced. 
Of  course  such  a  “pen"  dried  out  quickly,  and  many 
growers  neglected  to  water  it  properly.  As  long 
ago  as  we  can  remember  this  scheme,  with  modifi¬ 
cations.  has  been  advocated.  It  generally  starts 
through  some  fake  advertisement.  Some  rascal 
offers  to  send  a  guaranteed  plan  for  raising  the 
family  supply  of  potatoes  in  a  backyard,  lie  gets 
$5  or  more  for  the  information,  and  is  usually  such 
a  plausible  liar  that  he  makes  10  times  as  much 


How  It  Was  Done  at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

MIL  J.  S.  PATTERSON,  the  market  master  of 
the  public  market  in  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  201  to  show  how 
it  was  necessary  to  work  all  sorts  of  advertising 
plans  in  order  to  get  the  market  under  way.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  market  it  was  thought  wise  to  try- 
p>  develop  a  direct  sale  for  milk,  but  as  is  the  case 
everywhere,  people  were  in  the  habit  of  buying 
their  milk  from  the  dealers  who  came  around  with 
the  milk  wagon,  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  usual  in  order  to  get  the  regular 
business  started.  So  Mr.  Patterson  induced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fanners  to  lead  their  cows  into  town  and  tie 
them  to  the  fence  in  the  market.  People  came  and 
looked  the  cows  over,  and  there  was 
a  big  sign  announcing  that  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  these  cows  would  be  milked 
before  the  crowd  and  the  milk  sold 
while  if  was  warm  and  fresh,  and  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  given  to  a  well- 
known  charity.  The  photograph  shows 
the  cows  and  a  boy  starting  to  milk 
one  of  them.  It  also  shows  the 
signs  and  the  way  the  salesmen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to.  get  the  business  started. 

This  novelty  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  resulted  in  putting  milk 
on  the  market  as  a  regular  product,  so 
that  now  many  quarts  of  milk  are  re 
tailed  every  market  day.  People  come 
with  their  own  containers  and  take  it 
home,  and  they  get  a  fair  reduction  in 
price.  It  is  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  some  of  those  spectacular  things  in 
order  to  attract  attention.  In  many 
Cuban  towns  the  cows  are  driven  from 
door  to  door,  and  the  woman  or  the 
servant  comes  out  with  a  bottle  or  pail 
and  obtains  the  milk  warm  from  the 
cow.  What  would  be  the  result  if  a 
number  of  good  dairymen  drove  a  herd 
of  cows  through  some  of  the  residence 
sections  of  the  big  cities,  with  some 
man  with  a  leather  lung  to  announce 
it?  Tt  would  be  a  great  novelty,  and 
after  they  got  started  those  cows 
would  soon  be  dry.  and  the  advertising 
would  lie  an  educator  and  lead  to  the 
sale  of  more  milk. 


The  Value  of  a  Weeder 


time,  however,  lots  of  roots  are  cut  off.  and  this  is 
a  thing  we  want  to  avoid  in  corn  plowing. 

Ohio.  c.  M.  CAKER. 


An  Old  Mulched  Orchard 

IN  1808.  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago.  my 
grandfather  came  from  Putnam  County.  N.  Y.,  by 
horse  or  ox  team,  and  located  on  the  farm  where  I 
now  live.  There  were  15  acres  cleared,  and  in  this 
clearing  were  set.  about  two  acres  of  apple  trees. 
By  whom  this  orchard  was  planted  we  do  not  know, 
but  think  it  was  purchased  from  one  of  Ceu.  Sulli¬ 
van's  soldiers  who  helped  to  drive  the  Indians  out 
of  this  country  in  177!).  At  the  time  of  the  purchase 
tlie  settler  lived  in  a  log  cabin  north  of  our  house, 
about  where  the  driveway  now  is.  Quite  a  number 


than  they  ever  had.  I  can  remember  when  my 
father  sold  that  crop  of  apples,  r  was  but  a  tiny 
boy,  just  big  enough  to  look  over  the  top  of  a  bar- 
i  el.  That  was  in  the  days  of  shinplasters  and  de¬ 
preciated  paper  money,  and  I  remember  the  man 
who  bought  the  apples  counting  out  the  money  on 
a  barrel.  1  asked  my  father  wlmt  he  was  going  to 
do  with  so  much  money,  and  he  said  :  “Buy  you 
clothes.”  I  did  not  realize  what  he  meant  at  the 
time,  but  have  since,  as  he  had  six  boys  and  two 
girls  to  clothe. 

The  orchard  in  question  never  had  any  particular 
care  until  comipara lively  recent,  years.  It  was 
mowed  for  a  short  time  and  the  grass  taken  off  for 
hay  in  the  latter  years  of  its  neglected  period,  and 
almost  starved  to  death.  I  remember  one  year 
we  had  scarcely  enough  apples  for  our  own  use. 

For  some  time  I  had  thought  the  old 
orchard  might  possess  greater  possi¬ 
bilities.  and  as  “nothing  ventured, 
nothing  gained.”  T  cleared  the  trees  of 
ail  the  years’  accumulation  of  dead 
wood,  mulched  heavily,  sprayed  thor¬ 
oughly.  a nd-started  it  on  its  new  lease 
of  life.  As  proof  that  the  efforts  put 
forth  have  repaid  the  following  will 
show.  When  the  trees  were  Os  and 
100  years  old.  reckoning  from  the  date 
when  my  grandfather  came  to  the 
farm,  the  King  trees  almost  if  not 
quite  doubled  the  yield  of  1805.  which 
then  was  the  banner  yield  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  These  results  have  been 
achieved  by  adhering  closely  for  some 
years  to  the  mulch-culture  system: 
that  is.  mulching  the  trees,  mowing 
the  grass  and  letting  it  lie.  To  this 
care  the  old  orchard  has  given  won¬ 
derful  response.  Of  course  some  of 
the  trees  are  dead,  but  most  of  them 
are  still  standing  and  bearing  good 
crops.  One  King  tree  has  an  especially 
tine  record.  In  1918  it  yielded  six 
barrels  of  fine  A  grade  fruit,  and  in 
1919  four  barrels.  Ir  is  now  full  of 
fruit  buds  for  another  crop  this  year, 
and  judging  by  the  growth  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tree  it  may  be  good  for 
another  generation.  n.  d.  cole. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 


of  the  soldiers  who  were  with  (ten.  Sullivan  in  his 
campaign  against  the  relentless  Iroquois  came  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes. 
This  orchard  was  grafted  by  my  grandfather,  and 
he  thought  the  trees  were  about  25  or  “0  years  old 
at  the  time.  The  scions  he  used  were  cut  from  the 
famous  old  King  tree  at  Jacksonville.  'Tompkins 
County,  N.  V.  Although  considered  quite  a  fruit 
man  for  those  days,  he  gave  the  orchard  no  special 
care  other  than  being  pastured  and  rooted  by  the 
hogs. 

My  father  was  born  in  1817.  in  the  same  house  in 
which  I  now  live,  and  died  in  1910  at  flic  ripe  old 
age  of  93:  and  I  think  the  orchard  was  pastured 
nearly  all  that  time.  I  remember  hearing  my  father 
and  mother  say  they  had  more  Kiug  apples  in  1865 


WE  find  that  a  weeder  which  as¬ 
sists  in  keeping  weeds  out  of 
corn  is  a  valuable  tool  to  use  fre¬ 
quently  between  corn-planting  time  and 
the  time  when  the  corn  can  lie  plowed 
with  the  double  worker.  It  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  of  the  small  weeds  that 
usually  get  a  start  between  planting 
and  working  time;  these  weeds  are 
particularly  hard  to  control  after  the 
corn  is  high  enough  to  be  worked 
easily.  Then  for  crossing  the  field 
after  the  corn  has  been  worked  once 
with  the  riding  plow  the  weeder  has 
a  particular  advantage.  It  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  thin  crust  of  dirt  between 
the  stalks  in  a  row,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cross-plow  the  corn  at 
once  when  (lie  rows  have  been  stirred 
and  a  mulch  maintained  by  the  first 
plowing.  Usually  a  weeder  may  be 
usod  until  the  corn  is  (J  or  8  in.  high. 

However,  if  weeds  once  get  a  start,  the 
implement  is  of  no  particular  advan- 
'■igc.  it  will  prevent  weeds  from' 
spreading,  but  cannot  kill  them  after 
ibey  have  grown  much. 

I  he  weeder  is  a  good  thing  to  use. 
especially  where  a  two-row  corn  worker  is  used,  if 
du'  corn  has  not  been  checked  accurately.  I  have 
Si  m:  cases  where  the  corn  was  plowed  the  long  way 
1,1  tbi'  rows  with  a  two-row  worker  and  the  weeder 
1|ved  entirely  to  stir  the  soil  not  touched  by  this 
implement.  Me  do  not  feel  that  an  excessive  num- 
11  oi  cultivations  is  necessary  for  corn,  and  if  it 
,milui  be  laid  by  properly  with  three,  the  yield  will 
na  Ik  increased  by  extra  cultivations  except  for 
be  advantage  that  there  may  be  in  killing  the 
"ends  nr  keeping  the  ground  in  better  shape  for 
Ceding  cornstalks  to  wheat.  As  a  rule,  we  generally 
11  i  other  sharp  and  deep  shovel  on  corn  plows 
cultivation,  and  gradually  chauge  the 
s  levels  on  the  ^ngs.  so  that  the  last  cultivation  is 
more  of  a  scratching  than  a  plowing.  Often  at  this 
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The  after-effects  of 
a  cup  of 

Postum  Cereal 


are  good  cheer  and  satisfac¬ 
tion*  No  frayed  nerves,  no 
unnatural  wakefulness  at 
night* 

What  wonder,  then,  that  so 
many  housewives  serve  Post¬ 
um  instead  of  coffee  as  the 
table  drink! 

Postum  Cereal  must  be  boiled 
fully  fifteen  minutes  after 
boiling  begins,  to  develop  its 
full,  rich  flavor* 

There’s  a  Reason"  for  Postum 


n 


Made  by  POSTUM  CEREAL  COMPANY 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


i  profit  as  any  practical  potato  grower  ever 

|  did  or  ever  can. 

I  Another  scheme  of  this  sort  is  the 
“strawberry  barrel,”  which  had  quite  a 
run  through  the  papers  some  years  ago. 
In  this  case  the  plan  is  to  take  a  good- 
sized  sugar  barrel  and  bore  inch  holes 
nine  inches  apart  all  over  it.  The  barrel 
is  then  filled  with  rich  soil  and  compost 
and  strawberry  plants  are  planted  in  the 
holes!  It  is  said  that  if  the  soil  in  the 
barrel  is  kept  moist,  all  these  plants 
will  grow  and  average  one  quart  each  of 
berries  !  This  is  another  plausible  theory, 
but  it  does  not  work.  A  few  of  the  plants 
live  and  fruit,  but  never  do  as  well  as 
when  planted  in  the  usual  way.  As  in 
t lie  case  of  the  “potato  pen,”  this  “straw¬ 
berry  barrel”  is  often  the  subject  of  a 
fake  advertisement  guaranteeing  to  tell 
how  to  raise  enormous  crops.  Another 
scheme  is  the  promise  to  toll  how  to  raise 
1.000  bushels  of  mangels  on  one  acre. 
In  that  case  $3  is  demanded  for  the 
“secret  process.”  The  advice  is  to  sow 
the  mangel  seeds  in  drills,  and  when  the 
little  seedlings  are  about  the  size  of  a 
little  finger  to  transplant  them  by  hand 
like  cabbage!  Do  not  waste  any  time 
playing  with  such  fads. 


Cart  for  Gathering  Asparagus 

Fig.  203,  page  765,  shows  a  light  cart 
used  in  South  Jersey  for  gathering  aspar¬ 
agus  iu  the  field.  It  has  two  wheels  and  a 
low-down  body  wide  enough  to  straddle 
the  rows.  The  cutters  go  ahead  and  loan 
the  “grass"  in  bunches.  These  are  pushed 
up  into  baskets  by  the  gatherer,  who  puts 
them  into  the  cart — driven  by  a  boy.  In 
this  way  the  “grass’  is  quickly  taken  up 
and  carried  to  the  packing  room,  where 
it  is  bunched  and  trimmed. 
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ar lies’  Trees 

art  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  item) 
will  be  exhausted  be, 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


Send 
at  once 
for  our  1920 
Price-List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 
Plant  s\  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants.  Shade 
Trees.  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berries,  t  ines.  lloses.  Hedges, 
Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees. 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Everything  for  the  Orchard, 
Fruit— Garden  and  Lawn, 

Boy  Direct  From  the  Grower 

Wholesale  prices  Catalog— FREE 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Trust  Bldg-.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  This  Spring 


Bv  ordering  from  our  Spring  1020  catalog 
with  its  Direct -To-Yon-Prices.  You  will  never 
regret  planting  Kelly  Bi  os,  trees.  The  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens 
and  ourG  arantee  isyour  protection  against 
loss.  We  offer  you  a  big  saving  and  reliable 
stock.  Send  for  1920  free  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


150  MAIN  STREET  OANSVILLE,  N.Y* 


SEED  POTATOES 

the  best  grown  in 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  MAINE 

all  the  best  standard  varieties 


NEW  GR APE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year-old 
vines,  SI.  SO  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 
Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Seed  to  he  worth  planting  at  all  must 
P-  *  not  only  grow,  but  must  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  For  years  we  have  been  supplying 
seed  practically  free  f rom  weed  seeds  and  dead 
grains,  the  only  kind  that  will  show  a  profit. 
Samplesand  our  Field  Seed  Book,  which  tells 
exactly  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  are  free.  To  save 
losses  from  weeds,  you  need  this  information. 

Write  Today. 

0 .  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  70  Main  St.,  Marysville.  Ohio 


Write  us  for  Seed  Potato 
Circular  and  Prices 

m 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc.  I 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Pahhafip Plnntc  by  tjik million,  f.j.wake 
LdUlldyt  a  IdlllS  field,  Copenhagen.  Heady  April 
2(ith  at  »2.98  per  1.000,  Prepaid.  0AVID  aODWAT,  Hardy,  Dell  ware 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

all  varieties;  open  field  grown.  Prompt  shipment. 
200— Si;  500-J1.75,  postpaid.  By  express,  $2  thous¬ 
and.  Sweet  potato  plants,  S2. 50  thousand.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Special  price  large  lots. 
JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Georgia 

WANTFD  asparagus  roots 

■■  *  *•  2j1/  two,  three  or  four  years  old.  Quote 

price.  Nursery,  Box  175,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


$1000  An  Acre 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 

EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Far  more  profitable  than  poultry 

Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June 
till  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  -  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 
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These  Men 

Protect  Your  Planting 

|OMF,  four  hundred  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  Nurserymen 
have  linked  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  protect  you  in  your  buy¬ 
ing  of  trees  and  plants. 

W  henever  you  buy  nursery  stock, 
look  for  the  TRUSTWORTHY 
trade  mark,  shown  above. 

It  is  used  by  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Nursery  men, and 
gives  r ou  the  Association  s  assurance 
of  satisfaction  back  of  your  purchase. 

Membership  in  the  Association  is 
strictly  restricted  to  firms  whose 
methods  and  standards  come  up  to 
the  Association  measure. 

How  the  Association  Vigilance 
Committee  means  your  protection, 
what  the  Association  is,  and  where 
you  can  get  trustworthy  trees  and 
plants,  is  told  in  our  Booklet, “Look¬ 
ing  Both  Ways  Before  You  Buy 
Nursery  Stock.”  Free  on  request. 

America viv 
Association 

o/^ 

Nurserymen. 


General  Office.:  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


LUCE’S  FAVORITE 

SEED  CORN 

Cash  Price  with  order.  2-bu.  lots. 
$4.00  per  bu.  F.  O.  B.  Peconic. 

Insure  your  corn  crop.  When  you  pur¬ 
chase  my  seed,  this  is  what  you  get : 

Seed  grown  from  best  stock  seed  obtainable. 
Seed  thoroughly  cured  by  natural  air. 
Seed  that  is  true  to  name. 

Seed  that  has  been  hand  sorted  three  times. 
Seed  that  has  broken  and  small  kernels 
removed,  grading  out  10°/c,  by  special 
process. 

Seed  that  germinates  90'yo. 

Also  Headquarters  for  Sweet  Corn  and  Cabbage  Seed 
Send  for  Price  List  of  other  Seeds 

When  you  want  good  seed,  honest 
dealing  and  prompt  service,  Write 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  N.  Y 


CpUpI  41  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
01  LvlnL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER.  KOHL  RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE,  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  ANO  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  bestof  the  jjjver- 

bearing;  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 
Free.  V  R.  ALLEN,  Grower  and  Distributor,  Seaford,  Delaware 

.  LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.  ST.  REGIS 

Strawberry  raspberry,  blower  black- 

kjitanvuii  j  berry  plants  for  sale 

by  Benj.  Barrett  &  Son,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  tUYfe 

select  from.  Also  the  fall-hearing.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2.  Rhodeadale,  Md. 

15,000  Guthbert  Raspberry  Plants  L°”.s 

strong  and  well  rooted.  520  per  M.  Vigorous,  second 
size  plants  515  per  M.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  V. 


BUS  MOXF.Y  IN  BEItRII.8.  Strawberry,  Black- 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots,  l’otato  seed.  Cat.  free.  H.  N.  B0RG0,  Vintlond.  R.  J. 


_  _  j  II-  47  the  million  dollar  strawberry  exclusive- 
IW3T0  NO*  1  /  lv.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 


nod  Peerless  Everbearing 

BTKAWBFltUT  MUMS,  fl.W 
IIASIL  1’fcH KY,  Cieorsetonn,  Delaware 


resslve  Ciraurhorrv  Plant* 


Strawberry  Plant.  Mr  St  jl&lttZXS 

Strawberry  PLANTS  ™eue»«ws  ”»"ftr‘S 

Catalogue  Free  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  !><-•»• 

St.  Regis  IliUKlNG  Raspberry  Plants $%?•» »°» 

for  •1.76;  100  for  9».  PAUL  L  HEG6AM.  WeUrlerd  W»rX«.  ■  •• 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  Order  Plants 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato 

ALL  VARIETIES.  W*  will  gladly  mail  you  our  PRICE  LIST- 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  •  Cheswold,  Delaware 
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...  is  a  COMFORT 
shave  with 

COLGATE'S 

No  mussy  “rubbing  in” 
with  the  fingers— no 
razor-pull  —  but  a  fast, 
cool,  refreshing  “once¬ 
over.” 

Use  Colgate’s  and  get 
through  your  shaving 
quicker  and  easier. 

When  you  Lather  with 
Colgate’s  You  Shave 
with  Comfort. 

Send  4c  for  trial  size  — 

Stick,  Powder  or  Cream 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  42 

199  Fulton  Street  New  York 


Either  formyou  prefer 
—  Stick,  Powder 
or  Cream 


STAR 

Safety 
Razor 


At  your  dealer 
*  or  direct  * 

Star  Safely  Razor  Corporation 
Brooklyn,  NT. 


HAY 

PRESS 


_  r’40styles  ant 

toe  every  pi 
~ 'v1,* a  1  ° 8T  free. 

-  *'iS?LiINS  PLOW  com 

Hampahlr#  St..  Qu 


Ytnn.l°U,  lKrlte,  advertiser 

aauELJL.  Nw-Yorker  and 
*  rep,y  a"d  a  “square 
guarantee  editorial  patrc. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Here  it  is  the  twenty-third  of  March, 
and  we  have  just  planted  our  early  Irish 
potatoes,  fully  a  month  later  than  usual. 
The  Longfi  ‘How  late  wrinkled  peas  are 
just  in  the  ground.  With  these  I  make  a 
double  use  of  part  of  my  woven  wire 
feuee.  I  plant  some  Lima  beans  in  four- 
inch  pots,  and,  as  soon  as  the  peas  get 
too  old  for  the  table  T  pull  them  away 
and  knock  out  the  beans  and  set  them  in 
place  of  the  pea's.  In  this  way  I  last 
year  got  the  two  crops  from  the  fenoe, 
and  the  crop  of  Lima  beans  was  partic¬ 
ularly  fine.  This  Summer  I  intend  to 
set  the  succession  tomato  plants  for  the 
canning  crop  on  the  fence  closely  and 
train  to  single  sterns.  [  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  setting  this  crop  as  is  usual 
here  in  field  culture  and  ltd  them  tumble. 
But  I  have  always  got  so  much  better 
results  from  my  early  crop  trained  to 
stakes  that  I  will  try  training  the  late 
ones.  I  can  set  them  20  inches  apart  j 
along  the  fence,  and  train  to  single  stalk.1- 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  get  a  better 
crop  than  giving  all  the  room  they  want 
on  the  ground.  I  like  to  get  my  early 
tomato  seed  grown  as  far  North  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  as  I  find  them  earlier  than  seed 
grown  here.  But  the  canning  crop  is 
bettor  raised  here  from  carefully  selected 
seed,  since  ear  lines*  is  not  an  object  with 
these.  Still,  while  not  selecting  for  early 
fruit,  I  always  select  the  best  specimens 
that  ripen  with  the  first  flush  of  the 
maturing  fruit,  believing  that  these  pos 
sess  the  greatest  vitality. 

Hiding  in  the  country  these  bright 
sunny  days  I  find  the  atmosphere  odorous 
with  stable  manure  that  is  being  hauled 
[  from  the  cars  at  the  stations,  where  the 
|  piled-up  manure  is  steaming,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  who  failed  to  get  the 
|  manure  in  the  hills  for  their  cucumbers, 
cantaloupes  and  watermelons  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  usual  and  are  now  hurrying  to 
prepare  for  the  planting.  In  many  fields 
the  hills  are  alrady  prepared  for  the 
planting  in  April.  [  noticed  that  some 
had  been  able  to  get  pretty  well  rotted 
manure  on  the  cars  from  New  York. 
What  the  difference  in  price  is  I  did  not 
learn,  hut  the  New  York  manure  ecsts 
more  and  more  every  year.  The  gasoline 
motors  have  made  the  supply  smaller  and 
that,  combined  with  the  liigh  'cost  of 
everything,  makes  manure  cost  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  formerly.  If  the 
price  of  the  products  keeps  pace  with  the 
manure  there  may  be  no  loss  to  the 
grower,  and  assuredly,  in  the  long  run. 
the  hind  gets  more  benefit  for  the  manure 
than  from  commercial  fertilizers.  Still. 

I  believe  that  the  crops  can  lie  made 
more  economically  on  turned-under  clover 
with  the  commercial  fertilizers  in  the 
hill*.  The  clover  will  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  humus-making  material,  which 
will  maintain  the  crops  to  the  end.  while 
the  readily  available  fertilizer  will  give 
the  start. 


Did  Your  Potatoes 
Blight  and  Rot? 

Were  your  potato  vines  standing  up,  apparently 
healthy,  and  a  few  hours  later  lying  on  the  ground 
— black  and  dead? 

This  is  the  work  of  potato  blight  which  attacks 
the  vines  during  cool,  damp  weather  in  late  July 
or  August.  It  kills  them  before  the  potatoes  are 
able  to  size  up.  It  causes  the  potatoes  to  rot — 
either  in  the  ground  before  they  are  dug  or  after 
they  are  put  in  the  cellar. 

Protect  yourself  against  this  loss — spray  with 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF, 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

most  successful 
of  all  potato  sprays 

PYROX  is  a  strong,  active  fungicide.  Applied  early  it 
kills  the  blight  before  it  can  do  any  damage.  It  keeps  your 
potatoes  green  and  growing  until  frost,  and  potatoes  make 
almost  one-third  of  their  growth  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
PYROX  is  also  a  poison — it  kills  the  bugs — the  old  hardshells 
as  weli  as  the  slugs.  The  cost  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  benefits.  PYROX  is  easy  to  use  —  a  smooth,  creamy 
paste  that  mixes  easily  with  cold  water. 

Remember,  Pyrox  is  a  powerful  fungicide.  Twenty  year*  of  actual  farm 
use  have  proved  it  the  most  effective  remedy  against  serious  fungous  disease. 
It  contains  the  essential  copper, —  in  proper  quantity  and  in  most  active 
form  for  greatest  fungicidal  value.  It  often  succeeds  where  other  fungi¬ 
cides  fail.  The  poison  insecticide  in  Pyrox  is  chemically  blended  with  its 
copper  fungicide,  and  increases  the  effectiveness  of  both. 

See  your  local  dealer  and  be  sure  that  he  arranges  to  order  enough 
PYROX  for  you.  Write  today  for  our  Vegetable  Growers’  Spray  Manual. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

143-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

712  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


“BROOKLYN  Cl  Tf  pi  ff  TQ 

BRAND”  OULl  ilUlV 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99' T'  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution  and  for  potato  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 pure  for  dustin  g  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100'.;  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 


The  prospect  seems  to  indicate  a  much 
smaller  planting  of  tomatoes.  The  ean- 
ners  have  still  on  hand  a  great  quantity 
of  last  Summer’s  canning,  and  have  failed 
to  realize  a  profit  on  the  product,  because 
of  the  liigh  price  paR  for  the  tomatoes 
last  Summer.  T  do  not  hear  of  any  con¬ 
tracts  being  made  here,  though  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  in  the  upper  countie*  they 
are  contracting  at  SM."  a  ton.  Our  grow¬ 
er*  would  lie  very  glad  to  get  any  such 
price.  The  sweet  potato  crop  last  Sum¬ 
mer  was  nu usually  large  in  area  and 
yield.  Millions  of  bushels  were  put  into 
the  storage  houses,  the  owners  of  the 
large  houses  buying  all  they  could  lay 
hands  on  lale  in  the  season.  I  hear  that 
these  commercial  storage  houses  have 
made  money  on  their  purchases,  and  are 
still  shipping  potatoes  at  every  warm 
spell  chance.  The  crop  paid  everyone, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  will  be  a 
still  larger  area  planted  to  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  this  Spring.  Then,  too,  from  what 
I  have  seen  riding  around,  there  will  be 
a  larger  increase  in  planting  cucumbers 
than  of  cantaloupes,  because  they  paid 
better  last  Summer  than  cantaloupes. 
These  fluctuations  in  the  truck  crops  are 
common  year  after  year,  and  if  the  canta¬ 
loupes  put  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  growers  this  Summer  the  next 
season  will  find  them  planting  more  melons 
than  cukes.  I  tilt  the  wiser  growers 
adopt  the  opposite  method,  and  are  apt 
to  hit  the  markets  better. 

W.  F.  MASSES. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener M 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Write  for  Price*  and  Commodity  Freight  Rate; 


Sale*  Ottices  : 
Hartford.  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mas*. 


Grangers  Lime  Company 


Work* : 

We*t  Stock  bridge. 
Mass. 
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A  Little  Mistake  That  Cost  a 
Farmer  $3,000  Each  Year 


A  FARMER  in  Illinois  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  his  corn  yield  per  acre 
was  only  G1  bushels.  His  soil  was 
good  and  he  had  always  rotated  his  crops 
and  used  manure.  Yet  his  average  was 
only  61  bushels  on  land  that  should  pro¬ 
duce  nearer  SO.  In  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  lriend  visiting 
him  over  the  1015  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  he  learned 
that  he  was  wrong  in 
believing  that  he  needed 
no  chemical  fertilizer  on 
laud  like  his  just  because 
he  rotated  his  crops  and 
used  manure.  At  his 
friend’s  suggestion,  the 
following  reason  he  again 
rotated  his  crops,  used 
manure  but  also  used 
phosphorus  potassium. 

II is  corn  crop  has  now 
reached  80  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  next  season  he 
expects  to  do  still  better. 

For  several  years  his  lit¬ 
tle  mistake  has  cost  this 
farmer  well  over  $.‘>.000 
each  year. 

Hundreds  of  costly  lit¬ 
tle  mistakes  cut  into 
profits  and  force  the 
farmer,  although  some¬ 
times  he  doesn’t  realize 
it,  to  do  much  of  his  work 
for  nothing.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  “tricks  of 
the  trade”  and  better 
methods  cut  down  on 
labor  needs.  increase 
crops  and  boost  profits. 

Little  mistakes  rob  the 
farmer  of  his  earnings,  as 
in  the  above  case — new 
and  better  ways  produce 
results  that  make  a  man 
feel  that  he’s  doing  valuable  work — and 
getting  worth-while  pay. 

Farming  Secrets  Now  Told  by  Experts 

For  instance,  do  you  know  the  simple 
methods  by  which  other  farmers  average, 
per  acre,  .100  to  125  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  47  bushels  of 
wheat,  80  bushels  of  oats, 

240  bushels  of  potatoes — 
do  you  know  how.  through 
easy,  sensible  methods,  but¬ 
ter  fat  production  has  been 
brought  up  to  810  pounds 
per  year,  and  how  800  hens 
bring  to  their  owner,  as  a 
side  line  profit,  over  $2,000 
a  year — do  yon  know  how 
not  to  build  barns,  hog  and 
poultry  houses,  corn  cribs 
and  hay  sheds — do  you 


know  the  best  ways  to  inoculate  alfalfa, 
to  locate  unprofitable  cows,  to  select  breed¬ 
ing  stock  of  pullets,  to  combine  ferilizers 
scientifically — do  you  know  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  dehorning,  of  improving  seed  by  se¬ 
lection.  of  making  a  truck  garden  yield  all 
possible  profit? 

A  valuable  free  booklet,  “The  Secret  of 
Success  in  Farming,”  explaining  about 
some  of  these  points  and 
containing  much  other  im¬ 
portant  information,  has 
been  prepared  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  This 

booklet  also  contains  many  sam¬ 
ple  pages  from  Farm  Knowledge 
and  explains  liow,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $50,000  for  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  alone,  the  farming  secrets, 
best  methods  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience  of  farming  authorities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  collected  so  you  can  now 
take  advantage  of  the  practical 
experience  of  others,  boost  jour 
own  profits,  and  avoid  the  costly 
mistakes  and  worn-out  methods 
which  have  proved  worthless. 

The  Discoveries  of 
Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physician 
who  specializes  on  one  particular 
branch  of  medicine,  so  vve  have 
the  farmer  who  specializes  on 
one  particular  branch  of  farmlnq. 
No  one  farmer  can  learn  through 
his  own  experience  as  much  altnut 
all  branches  of  farming  as  all 
those  specialists,  together  have 
learned.  The  road  to  quick  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming  is  to  take  fu’l 
advantage  of  what  all  those  au¬ 
thorities  have  discovered. 

Never  before  has  a  work  of  the 
scope  and  value  of  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  been  produced.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  it.  It  contains 
the  results  of  actual  exper’encos 
in  improving  methods  anti  in¬ 
creasing  profits:  it  was  specially 
written  in  interesting  style  and 
language.  It  is  up-to-the-minute 
in  every  way.  yet  it  Upholds 
every  old-time  method  that  has 
nroved  Its  merit. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  About 
FARM  KNOWLEDGE. 

Farm  Knowledge  contains  over 
2.000  pages  and  over  3,000  illus¬ 
trations.  Kagh  of  the  4  volumes 
is  nearly  2  in.  thick.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  so 
important  a  work  in  this  space.  But  we  .want  every¬ 
one  interested  in  farming  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet.  Don't  miss  reading  this  booklet. 
Mail  coupon,  postal  or  letter.  NOW. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Dept.  66R86,  Chicago,  III. 


j  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Dept.  BCR  86,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "The  Secret  of  Success  in 
g  Farming.”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

I 

j  Name . 

I 

J  Post  Office . 

■  R.  F.  D.  Box 

I  No .  No . .  State . . 

I 

I  Street. 

I  and  No . . . . . . . . 


Has  Doubled  the  Usual  Yield 
of  Hit  Corn  Crop. 

Kviugton,  Va. 

For  my  own  personal  use  as  a 
farmer  I  do  not  think  the  real 
value  of  Farm  Knowledge  can  be 
estimated  in  dollars. 

Just  to  note  one  instance — by  fol¬ 
lowing  what  your  Farm  Knowledge 
says  on  Corn,  m.v  corn  crop  will 
almost  if  not  douhle  its  usual 
yield  for  this  year. 

1  would  not  take  twice  the 
amount  1  paid  for  mine  if  1  could 
not  get  another  set. 

THOMAS  HOOVE. 

Showed  Him  What  Crops  to 
Plant  on  Different  Soils. 

Stuart.  Okla..  Box  334. 

Farm  Knowledge  certainly  is  all 
you  claimed  for  it.  It  was  much 
more  than  I  expected  to  get  at  tire 
price  paid  for  these  four  volumes. 

The  chapter  in  Volume  I.  on  "Hog 
Cholera”  was  worth  many  times  the 
total  price  paid  for  the  complete 
set.  because  at  that  time  hogs  were 
dying  on  all  side  of  me  with  hog 
cholera.  I  had  just  vaccinated  my 
hogs  with  tiie  douhle  treatment  as 
set  out  in  Volume  1.  and  I  didn't 
lose  a  single  hog. 

Volume  11.  has  been  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  me  in  knowing  what 
crop  to  plant  on  t lie  different  types 
of  soil.  On  this  farm  there  are 
three  distinct  types  of  soil,  and  be¬ 
fore  1  got  Farm  Knowledge  1  didn't 
understand  why  certain  crops  would 
not  grow  on  certain  kinds  of  land. 
Volume  III.  is  great.  Volume  IV. 
lias  been  of  great  help  to  my  wife. 
It  shows  so  many  ways  of  doing 
things  different  and  better,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  time. 

(Signed)  WILT,  SHIRLEY. 


COTT’S  SUDAN  GRASS 

Sudan  grass  furnishes  a  wonderfully  large 
amount  of  hay  at  a  small  investment.  We 
now  have  seed  of  extraordinary  quality.  Ask 
for  prices  and  onr  Field  Seed  Book. 


G.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  670  Main  Si.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


SCOTTSSWEEI  CLOVER 

Ton  dollars  cheaper  than  Red  and  the  best 
k  substitute.  Fits  l  ight  into  the  rotation.  Ask 
■  for  onr  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know 
■  Good  Seed”  and  sweet  clover  chart  explain- 
"  ing  all  about  this  wonderful  plant. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  470  Main  St.,  Marysville,  0 


j 


SUGAR  MAPLES  VZ 


re  shade  and  sugar.  For  city  or 
country  planting.  Increase  value 
of  your  property,  xo  4-ft .  trees,  :  100— #88.60. 

Order  at  once.  AIIIIE.V  IT.OItAI.  CiKlIKNS,  Arden,  ll-langrr 


0ODJ  Pnrn  EIGHT  ROWED  FLINT.  Huy  direct  from 
Ooou  uulil  giower.  High  tei-t.  Great  vielder.  Write 
at  once.  C.  S.  TANNER.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Scarlet  CLOVER  SEED 

High  Test.  SiH.40  Bn.;  Choice,  IS7.XO  Hu 
Wilson  Early  Soy  Beans  -  $8.10  Bu. 

Black  Kye  Field  Peas.  $>■!  .95  Bu.  . 
LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.  Georgetown.  Delaware 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

ADDRESS 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 
OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  SOtli  Street  New  York 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  tliat  has  to  do  with 
H  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
|  vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  Glass,  soils,  feitlJizera,  plant  diseases,  iuserl  pests, 
!  garden  ar'-liitertuie, outdoor sporta,  etc.  From  thousands  «»i  Im.oIch 
I  \v<*  have  selected  the  700  host.  Send  stamp  for  .r»6  pp.  catalog  N«-  3. 

I  A.  T.  DK  LA  MARK  CO.  Inc.  448-4  \V.  37th  st.,  New  York  City 


|  Victory  Strawberry  Plants — hMvi^aytoidin°g®UlJd 

i  drouth  resistcr.  rc<1  to  the  core  mid  will  iiot  winter  kill. 
I  A  good  shipper  and  goes  to  market  when  berries  are  45c 
i  a  quart.  Starts  hearing  June  1.  Supply  limited,  ti  for 
I  85.  t3  per  100. 

I  Hudson  Cladiolus  Gardens  -  -  Hudson,  Mass. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Special  Offer: — For $3.00  I  will  send  you  25  Early 
June,  25  •  uthhert.  late.  25  Plum  Farmer  black  and 
1  25  Royal  Purple.  Only  one  collection  toa  customer. 
Send  for  our  catalogof  Fruits.  Berries  and  Flowers, 
tieo.  I>.  Aiken  :  :  Putney,  Vt. 

American  Nut  Journal  ■.Mfxft 


Selec  ted  Gold  Nugget  Seed  Porn.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS.  Alt.  Bethel.  Penna. 


HardWood  Ashes  KX v T, f»°£ 

lots  or  less.  W.  II.  L  E  I  1>  Y,  Swnrl  hmore,  Penn. 


POTATO  PLANTS  SSi'TS.JSJ 

1000  express  collect.  S3. 00. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Albany,  Ca. 


BINDER  TWINE 

»/ 

Got  our  astonishingly  low  prioe  to  Granges,  Equity  Unions, 
Farm  Bureaus,  etc.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Free  samples. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  40,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

1000  postpaid,  $3.00;  1000  express  collect,  $2.50. 
Potato  plants  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect. 
Tomato  plants  500  postpaid,  $1 .50.  1000  express 
collect,  $1.75. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


Farm  Legislation  at  Albany 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  ;  NEW  MILK  LEGISLA¬ 
TION 

There  has  been  little  legislation  so  far 
at  Albany  to  interest  farmers.  At  this 
writing  the  daylight  saving  repeal  bill  is 
waiting  a  final  vote  in  the  Assembly  after 
passing  the  Senate.  The  vote  is  close 
and  the  fate  of  the  bill  will  be  known 
after  the  count  of  votes.  If  it  passes  the 
Assembly  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
induce  the  Governor  to  veto  it.  There 
are  a  few  other  bills  of  minor  importance, 
but  none  that  creates  any  material  con¬ 
cern  one  way  or  another. 

The  New  York  City  milk  bills  have  not 
been  reported  out  of  the  committees,  and 
are  not  likely  to  come  out.  No  one  has 
at  any  time  considered  them  in  their 
original  form  at  least  seriously ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  keep 
them  as  they  are ;  but  we  have  had  about 
all  'the  arbitrary  price-fixing  of  food 
products  that  is  wanted.  The  past  ex¬ 
perience  has  never  been  a  success.  But 
the  defeat  of  bad  bills  is  not  enough. 
The  situation  demands  some  action. 

Legislation  introduced  at  Albany  last 
week  will  settle  the  milk  controversy  if 
the  people  and  the  Legislature  want  to 
settle  it  by  the  State.  The  controversy 
for  over  40  years  is  that  it  costs  too  much 
tn  distribute  milk,  and  that  the  producer 


does  not  get  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  not  alone  that  the  dealers  make  too 
much  profit,  but  that  they  maintain  an 
extravagant  system.  The  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Markets  to  buy  and  re¬ 
ceive  consignments  of  milk,  and  to  sell 
it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  demonstrate 
efficient  and  economic  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution.  He  is  directed  to  take  milk  from 
the  farmer’s  wagon,  process  it  and  sell  it 
in  the  most  economic  method  he  can  de¬ 
vise,  and  pay  all  the  expense  of  the  work, 
just  as  if  he  were  in  private  business  for 
profit.  He  is  directed  to  supply  stores 
with  bottled  milk,  test  out  new  methods 
to  reduce  cost  and  increase  consumption 
of  milk.  He  is  required  to  keep  full  and 
accurate  records  and  to  show  practically 
just  what  it  costs  to  deliver  milk  under 
the  most  economic  methods  he  can  devise. 

Provision  is  made  to  elect  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  by  popular  vote  at  the  next  general 
election,  as  approved  by  the  farm  refer¬ 
endum.  and  an  appropriation  is  provided 
for  the  necessary  equipment.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  to  he  charged  with  all  ex¬ 
penses.  Farmers  have  already  approved 
the  principles  of  this  legislation.  Now 
let  us  really  see  who  wants  an  open  and 
economic  market  and  an  increased  outlet 
for  milk. 


Is  the  Flanders  Poppy  a  Weed? 

Several  readers  have  sent  us  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  seedsman  making  a 
prominent  offer  of  seed  of  the  Flanders 
poppy — a  flower  common  to  Europe.  Our 
soldiers  in  France  saw  fields  of  this  flower 
in  bloom.  Many  of  our  people  feel  that 
this  poppy  may  develop  into  a  noxious 
weed — as  bad  in  its  way  as  devil’s  paint 
brush  or  Canada  thistle,  and  steps  have 
oven  been  taken  to  appeal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  protection  against  the  plant. 
We  wrote  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  this,  and  received  (lie  following  note 
from  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  : 

The  Flanders  or  European  poppy 
( Pa  paver  Rhoeas)  has  grown  in  the 
Fnited  States  for  at  least  50  years,  both 
in  the  wild  and  cultivated  form.  The 
plant  has  been  known  by  such  common 
names  as  field  poppy,  garden  poppy,  corn 
poppy  and  canker  rose. 

Although  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  nox¬ 
ious  weed,  the  plant  is  rarely  troublesome 
under  American  conditions;  when  grown 
in  gardens  and  other  places  in  which  pur¬ 
chased  flower  seeds  are  usually  planted, 
the  danger  from  this  species  is  practically 
negligible.  The  promiscuous  scattering 
of  the  seed  over  the  countryside,  as  was 
recently  proposed  as  a  memorial  to  our 
fallen  soldiers,  should  be  discouraged, 
since  there  is  always  the  potential  danger 
that  the  plant  may  find  a  congenial  habi¬ 
tat  and  become  troublesome.  The  species 
has  been  reported  as  a  weed  in  parts  of 
California  and  Arizona,  but  its  occurrence 
lias  always  been  incidental  .and  it  has  not 
been  regarded  as  particularly  trouble¬ 
some.  The  danger  of  the  European  poppy 
becoming  a  bad  weed  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  very  slight,  since  the 
species  has  had  abundant)  opportunity  in 
the  past  to  establish  itself  as  a  weed,  but 
has  not  as  yet  developed  pernicious  ten¬ 
dencies  in  this  country.  It  occurs  wild 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  along 
river  banks  and  roadsides,  on  rubbish 
heaps,  and  in  fields.  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  means  of  impure  grass  and  grain  seed 
and  in  ballast.  The  seeds  of  Papaver 
Rhoeas  could  be  purchased  freely  from 
florists  previous  to  the  European  war 
and  no  objection  was  ever  heard  against 
their  sale. 

The  case  is  hardly  comparable  to  that1 
presented  by  the  devil’s  paint  brush,  since 
the  latter  plant  has  been  noxious  in  the 
United  States  practically  from  the  time 
it  was  first  introduced.  Y’ou  are  quite 
right  that  many  plants,  such  as  Bouncing 
Bet,  devil’s  paint  brush  and  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  were  originally  garden  ornament¬ 
als  which  escaped  their  bounds  and 
came  troublesome  weeds.  Many  seedsmen 
offer  for  sale  the  seeds  of  plants  which 
are  very  apt  to  become  troublesome.  Au 
example  of  this  is  the  Japanese  knotweed 
(Polygonum  cuspidaturn),  the  seeds  of 
which  can  be  purchased  from  many  seed 
houses.  The  plant  develops  heavy  root¬ 
stocks,  and  frequently  becomes  pestifer¬ 


ous.  More  widespread  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  the  introduction  of  weedy 
plants  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  many  troublesome  weeds. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR. 


Handling  Asparagus  Tops 

Willard  B.  Kille  on  page  288  has 
vision  of  improvement  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  destroying  the  humus 
of  the  asparagus  tops.  1  never  mowed 
or  burned  the  tops  from  a  five-acre  field  ; 
it  is  so  simple  to  rot  the  tops  over  Winter 
by  Nature’s  aid.  In  the  Fall,  after  hard 
frosts,  when  the  asparagus  tops  have 
browned,  indicating  that  growth  has 
ceased,  the  Summer’s  cultivation  having 
been  fairly  level.  I  roll  down  the  aspara¬ 
gus  tops  in  small  lands  of  about  four 
rows  to  a  land.  Then  I  bought  a  two- 
horse.  10-in.  six-disk  reversible  and  ad¬ 
justable  harrow.  I  call  it  my  asparagus- 
top  coverer.  My  asparagus  rows  are  3y> 
ft.  apart,  and  when  I  have  gone  over  it 
twice  I  have  a  perfect  job  of  sweet  potato 
rows,  tops  covered  for  the  Winter  to  rot. 
In  the  Spring  the  spring-tooth  and  other 
harrows  again  level  the  ridges  and  break 
tiie  asparagus  tops  into  vegetable  matter 
and  humus-forming  material,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  humus,  and  one-half  of  mv  fertilizer 
bill. 

By  measurement  I  find  my  inside  disks 
which  do  the  most  work,  are  10-iu.  apai-t 
in  the  rear  and  2<i-in.  in  the  front  as  ad¬ 
justed  for  perfect  work.  The  operator 
must  adjust  it  to  suit.  I  also  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  a  20-lb.  half-circle  bar 
just  in  front  of  the  covering  disks  to 
weight  the  asparagus  tops  to  the  ground. 
Another  important  secret  is  how  to  steer 
the  disk  biller.  Wear  rubbersoled  shoes, 
stand  on  the  disk  with  your  feet  wide 
apart ;  then  throw  your  weight  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  leg,  as  the  case  may 
require,  to  steer  the  disk.  For  4  or  5-ft. 
rows  you  can  buy  an  eight-disk  machine. 
Of  course,  this  disk  coverer  straddles  the 
row  and  covers  the  tops  from  both  sides 
at  the  same  time.  E.  l.  longanecker. 

Ohio. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Shade  vs.  Mulch  in  Orchard 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  experience  on  the  comparative 
benefits  of  shade  versus  mulch  to  apple 
roots  as  shown  in  the  crop  and  tree 
growth.  I  get  the  idea  from  those  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Hartman  of  Florida.  It 
seems  to  me  that  spruce  and  hemlock 
branches  do  more  to  shade  the  ground 
than  to  mulch  it.  yet  they  give  me  good 
results  in  the  size  of  leaf.  etc.  Sawdust 
acted  well  with  plums  and  pears,  but  it 
acted  as  a  mulch.  Has  anyone  made  ex¬ 
periments  with  hoards  up  a  foot  or  so 
from  ground  versus  no  boards,  or  versus 
a  mulch  of  straw?  I  wish  to  know  how 
much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  increase 
of  water  content  under  mulch  and  the 
lower  soil  temperature  under  shade. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  buciianan. 

We  shall  have  to  put  this  before  our 
readers  for  answer.  We  usually  find  that 
some  of  our  people  have  tried  about 
everything  you  can  mention,  and  they  are 
usually  ready  to  report. 

Protecting  Beans  Against  Woodchucks 

I  want  to  drill  in  some  eatable  beaus, 
but  the  woodchucks  eat  beans  eff  after 
up  about  four  or  five  inches.  Would  it 
kill  the  woodchuck®  to  spray  the  beans 
with  pyrox  or  arsenate  of  lead?  Would 
it  hurt  the  beans,  as  long  as  we  want 
them  to  ripen  for  Winter  use?  G.  E.  H. 
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“r  jj  ^HE  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  trucks  enables  us  to  load  fruit  at 
A.  the  trees  and  deliver  direct  to  the  packing  house  without  resorting  to  slow 
team  hauling  at  all .  The  heavy  sand  in  the  groves  makes  it  an  utter  impossU 
bility  to  use  solid  tires  in  this  work  unless  loads  are  transferred  from  teams  to 
trucks  at  the  road ,  a  wasteful  method —  W.  F.  Belcher ,  Packing  House 
Manager ,  John  S.  Taylor  Company,  Citrus  Fruit  Packers ,  Largo,  Florida 
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THE  all-round  ability  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks,  as  evidenced  in  many  cases 
like  this,  reduces  much  farm  work  connected 
with  hauling,  as  well  as  the  actual  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  the  hauling  itself. 


They  are  here,  there  and  everywhere,  keeping 
up  with  pickers  and  threshers,  supplying 
grinders  and  cutters,  doing  chores  between 
hauls  and  going  to  town  and  back  with  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  that  is  intensely  valuable. 


A  truck  on  the  tractive  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
easily  penetrates  the  plowed,  miry  and  sandy 
interiors  of  farms,  whereas  a  truck  on  solid 
tires,  handicapped  by  lack  of  traction,  must 
have  crop  loads  brought  to  it  at  the  roadside. 


All  their  advantages,  curtailing  manual  work 
and  assisting  motor  work  on  the  farm,  are 
combined  with  an  extraordinary  toughness  by 
Goodyear  Cord  construction,  a  result  of  that 
thought  and  care  which  protect  our  good  name. 


Where  men’s  shoulders  must  help  budge  stick¬ 
ing  wagon  wheels  and  horses  are  injured  by 
hard  pulling,  the  gripping  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  roll  through  easily,  quickly  and  quite 
smoothly. 


The  farm  records  of  many  sets  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires,  detailing  savings  effected  and  mile¬ 
ages  ranging  from  12,000  to  past  35,000,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  The  Goodyear  Tire  6c 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Plowing 

WHILE  plowing,  you  don’t  want  to  be  held  up 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  field  because  of  a 
poor  spark  plug  in  your  tractor.  Those  delays  pile 
up  costs  and  cut  down  yield. 

Guard  against  such  delays  by  using  only  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs — the  plugs  that  have  met  the  severest 
tests  of  tractor  operation. 

Bethlehem  plugs  “pull  you  through.”  They  don’t 
go  dead  and  leave  you  stranded  in  the  field.  The 
International  Harvester  Company  thinks  so  much  of 
Bethlehem  plugs  that  it  has  adopted  them  as  standard 
equipment  for  tractors  and  trucks. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  plugs  are  just 
as  trustworthy  as  the  famous  Tractor  plugs.  Stude- 
baker,  Marmon  and  48  other  manufacturers  have 
chosen  Bethlehems  as  standard  equipment.  To  help 
you  get  the  right  plug  for  every  purpose,  we  have 
prepared  a  little  booklet,  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  we 
will  send  you  free  on  request. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  ami 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature's  liest  riant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  It 
is  much  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Richer  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  e<tual  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  6%  B.  P.  L.,  1.00%  Pot. 

Owing’  to  limited  supply  and  big  demand  we 
suggest  ordering  early. 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 
Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AMERICA’S  greatest  authority  on  electricity  says  “Lightning  rods  will 
*  protect  buildings,  provided  a  good  contact  is  made  with  wet  earth.’' 
The  Security  system  insures  a  permanently  damp  ground  rod  by  placing 
it  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  which  makes  this  rod  carry  off  electricity, 
even  in  the  dryest  weather. 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  UGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

have  been  made  and  used  for  more  than  28  years.  Endorsed  by  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  Where  they  are  used,  a  lower  insurance  premium  is  usually  allowed. 
Take  no  chances.  Get  the  scientifically  correct  water  ground  Security  and  be  sure 
you  are  protected.  Write  for  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  Security  dealer. 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Company 

S04  Pine  Street  Burlington,  Wis. 


All  Sorts 


A  Farm  Entrance  Sign 

We  have  mentioned  the  bulletin  on 
farm  advertising  issued  by  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station.  It  is  a  good 
pamphlet,  full  of  excellent  suggestions 
about  selling  farm  produce.  Now  the  sta¬ 
tion  issues  a  circular  describing  a  suitable 
entrance  to  a  farm — the  idea  being  to 
make  the  driveway  or  approach  to  the 
house  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  en¬ 
graving  reproduced  below  shows  this  Da¬ 
kota  suggestion.  The  arch  over  the  road 
carries  the  name  of  the  farm,  and  at  either 
side  are  spaces  for  advertising  any  goods 
which  at  the  time  may  be  for  sale.  As 
here  outlined  the  entrance  is  a  little  over 
20  feet  wide  and  about  13  feet  high  at 
the  center  of  the  arch.  This  would  not 
work  properly  on  many  Eastern  farms, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  haul  loads  of  hay 
in  from  outside  fields  or  fields  across  the 
road.  Some  of  these  big  loads  would  not 
pass  under  such  an  arch,  and  in  that  case 
two  posts  or  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the 
road  would  he  better.  It  is,  however,  a 
fine  thing  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
entrance  to  the  farm.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  many  parts  <>f  the  West,  the  trav¬ 
eler  would  find  many  fine  farms  with 
shabby  and  unkempt  buildings  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  coming  of  the  car  with 
a  newer  generation  is  changing  that,  and 
neatness  and  beauty  are  appearing  on 
these  farms. 


Tanning  Woodchuck  Hides 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  tanning 
woodchuck  hides,  from  beginning  to  fin¬ 
ish?  K.  E.  H. 

Madison,  Me. 

There  are  hundreds  of  methods,  and 


the  end  of  two  weeks  remove  and  dry 
them  and  work  neat’s-foot  oil  into  them, 
and  then  remove  it  from  the  surface  by 
the  use  of  wheat  bran,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed.  This  method  will  make  one  of 
the  softest  and  most  pliable  of  leathers. 

If  it  is  desired  to  tan  the  skins  with¬ 
out  the  hair,  wrap  each  skin  separately 
around  a  quantity  of  hardwood  ashes, 
and  lay  it  for  a  week  or  10  days,  or  until 
the  hair  will  slip  easily,  in  a  cool,  damp 
place.  Then;  remove  the  hair  and  inte¬ 
gument.  soak  for  a  couple  of  days  in  acid 
to  remove  the  alkali  of  the  ashes.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  most  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  vinegar  will  answer 
just  as  well.  Then  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  already  described.  If  desired 
for  whiplashes,  whangs  or  snowshoe  fill¬ 
ings  or  similar  purposes,  after  the  acid 
treatment  immerse  in  soft  soap  for  two 
weeks,  remove,  wash  thoroughly  with  soft 
water,  dry  and  rub  with  neat’s-foot  oil. 
Or  if  the  soft  soap  is  not  available  im¬ 
merse  in  the  oil  instead.  The  soap,  how¬ 
ever,  will  impart  a  greater  durability. 

C.  O.  OBMSBEE. 


Bi-Sulsphide  of  Carbon  for  Rats 

In  thickly  populated  districts  rats  be¬ 
come  such  nuisance  that  every  scheme 
known  to  human  intellect  is  tested,  and 
too  often  fails.  These  little  rodents  are 
not  so  silly  as  many  people  would  cause 
you  to  think.  After  experimenting  with 
poison,  traps,  plaster  of  Paris  and  other 
so-er.lled  exterminators,  I  found  Mr.  Rat 
just  as  impudent  as  ever.  Coming  from 
a  country  infested  with  prairie  dogs,  and 
knowing  the  method  of  combating  them, 
I  applied  a  similar  treatment  to  rats. 

On  visiting  my  brooder  house  early  one 
morning  I  was  sickened  by  the  sight 
which  met  my  eyes.  The  floor  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  my  finest 
young  chicks.  This  bouse  is  joined  to 
my  poultry-house,  and  has  a  cement  iloor 
all  the  way  to  the  main  building.  The 
tunnel  made  by  this  rat  led  under  the 
cement  and  into  the  large  compartment. 


no  one  knows  which  is  best.  Rut  in  all 
of  them  the  skin,  if  dry,  must  he  soaked 
in  water  until  perfectly  soft  and  pliable. 
Then  it  is  stretched  upon  a  board  and 
scraped  until  all  fat  and  flesh  and  inte¬ 
gument  other  than  .skin  is  removed.  Then 
a  good  method  is  to  break  a  quantity  of 
hemlock  bark  into  small  bits,  the  smaller 
the  better.  Steep  them  in  boiling  water 
until,  when  dry,  the  hits  are  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  water  in  which  they  were 
steeped.  Roil  the  water  until  it  will 
just  hear  an  egg.  Immerse  the  skins  in 
this  water,  first  having  cooled  it  to  a 
temperature  not  above  00  degrees,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  a  month,  but  tak¬ 
ing  the  skins  out  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
and  pulling,  stretching  and  rubbing  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  remove  them, 
boil  the  water  until  it  is  concentrated  to 
one-half  its  original  hulk.  Immerse  the 
skins  for  another  month,  but  pull  and 
stretch  them  every  week  as  before.  Dry 
the  skins  and  then  rub  the  flesh  sides 
with  neat’s-foot  oil  until  they  will  absorb 
no  more.  Allow  them  partially  to  dry 
and  then  rub  them  with  wheat  bran  until 
perfectly  dry  and  no  oil  appears  upon 
the  surface.  This  method  will  produce 
the  toughest  and  strongest  leather  of  any 
method,  hut  the  leather  will  he  harsh  and 
stiff,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  will  possess 
an  odor  which  may  he  somewhat  objec¬ 
tionable. 

Another  method  is  to  stretch  the  skins 
tightly  upon  a  board,  remove  all  integu¬ 
ment,  rub  them  with  powdered  chalk  un¬ 
til  no  more  can  he  rubbed  into  them.  Let 
dry  24  hours.  Brush  off  all  chalk  and 
rub  in  as  much  powdered  alum  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  dry  24  hours  and  brush  off  all 
alum.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest 
method,  and  makes  a  fair  grade  of  leather 
for  flat  use.  Rut  if  folded  flat  and  creased 
it  will  eventually  break  at  the  creases. 

Another  method  is  to  dissolve  salt  in 
water  until  the  brine  will  almost  float 
an  egg.  Then  dissolve  as  much  alum  as 
salt  and  immerse  the  skins  for  about  two 
weeks,  pulling  and  stretching  them  daily, 
for  upon  this  manipulation  depends  the 
softness  and  pliability  of  the  skins.  At 


I  studied  how  he  could  get  into  my  pen 
of  chickens.  By  means  of  dust  I  traced 
him  up  the  wall  four  feet  to  a  small 
crack,  through  which  he  made  his  en¬ 
trance  and  out  of  which  he  made  his  es 
cape. 

Now,  I  sought  revenge,  and  here  is 
where  I  enjoyed  it.  I  procured  one  pint 
of  carbon  bisulphide  and  gassed  him  un¬ 
der  the  cement.  After  immersing  two  balls 
of  cotton  in  the  liquid.  I  nushed  one 
about  six  inches  into  the  hole  and  the 
other  just  inside.  I  prepared  the  outer 
exit  the  same  way.  I  rolled  a  piece  ot 
paper  and  called  for  help  to  watch  the 
holes.  I  lighted  the  piece  of  paper  and 
touched  the  cotton,  which  ignited  much 
the  same  as  gasoline.  Hurriedly  pushing 
damp  straw  into  the  hole,  I  rushed  to  the 
other  exist  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner.  In  less  than  one  minute  the  rats 
were  pushing  out  partially  asphyxiated, 
and  it  was  easy  to  fall  upon  them  with 
all  our  vengeance  as  they  were  unable 
to  escape.  After  this  I  dug  deeper 
around  my  house  and  poured  cement  m 
the  ditch.  I  have  often  repeated  this 
experiment,  and  find  that  no  rat  can  live 
in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the 
gas  of  carbon  bisulphide.  Of  course,  every 
exit,  must  be  treated  and  watched  cau¬ 
tiously.  If  no  rats  come  out,  they  are 
either  not  in  the  holes  treated  or  they 
were  suffocated  and  died  in  there. 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.  w.  H.  B. 


The  snow  is  nearly  gone.  _  Farmers 
have  begun  plowing.  Wheat  is  in  .£00<J 
condition  ;  plenty  of  snow  covered  it  all 
Winter.  Because  of  high  wages,  farmers 
are  selling  their  farms;  more  sah  than 
have  ever  been  known.  Some  farmers 
contemplate  cutting  down  their  usual 
acreage  of  all  crops.  Potatoes,  $2.80  Ppr 
hu. ;  oats,  $1.05  per  bu. ;  butter,  68c  per 
lb. ;  eggs,  50c  per  doz. ;  hay,  $20  to  $-• 
per  ton  at  baru.  Veal  calves,  17c  per  lb., 
live.  The  sugar  makers  have  been  having 
an  unusually  heavy  sap  run.  New  syrup 
is  selling  locally  at  $3  per  gal,  L.  W.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Correct  AUTOMOBILE 
LUBRICATION 

How  to  read  the  Chart 
The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indi¬ 
cates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be 
used.  Forexample,"A"means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil“A", 
“Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic,  etc.  The  re¬ 
commendations  cover  all  models  of  both  passenger  and 
commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s 
Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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Correct 

TRACTORiJLUBRICATION 

How  to  read  the  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  lubrication,  purified  to  re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ”BB” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  tractor  indicates  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 
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Consult  an  Expert 

Learn  the  correct  lubrication  of  your 
cars  and  tractors  from  people  who  know 


WHEN  you  have  legal  matters  to  be 
attended  to  you  hire  a  lawyer.  When 
you  are  sick  a  doctor  is  called  in. 

Why  not  use  the  services  of  a  specialist 
in  lubricating  oil  to  secure  correctlubrication 
for  your  tractors,  trucks  and  automobiles  P 
The  Charts  at  your  left  specify  the  correct 
oil  for  your  engine. 

The  Charts  present  the  professional  advice  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  for  53  years  manufacturers 
of  high-grade  lubricants. 

These  Charts  are  prepared  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Engineers  after  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  lubricating  requirements  of  every  type 
of  automotive  engine. 

This  work  has  been  done  so  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  find  the  name  of  your  car  or  tractor  on 
the  Charts  and  learn  what  grade  of  oil  you  ought 
to  be  using. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  users  have  tested  these 
oils  in  their  own  engines.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  once 
used,  are  almost  never  discarded  for  anv  others. 


G 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mohiloi  s  from  vour  dealer,  if  is  safer  ro  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  tor  tlu  red  Gargovle  on  the  container. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  New  A  ork  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  Citv,  Kan. 

Branches:  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Dus  Moines 
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Pay  Cash-Save  $25.1# 


$74-5« 

Brings 
you  this 
Mirror-Tone 
Cabinet 
Phonograph 
Prepaid 


Every  farm  home  should  have  a  phonograph.  It 
provides  a  world  of  wholesome  amusement,  de¬ 
velops  a  taste  for  good  music  and  strengthens 
home  ties.  Wo  sell  b.v  mail  for  spot  cash  and 
save  vou  25%.  You  can  prove  this  at  our  risk. 
Send  us  only  $74.50  and  we’ll  ship  you  prepaid, 
subject  to  trial  and  approval,  the  handsome 


RISHELL 

PHONOGRAPH 

The  Mirror  of  Tone 

The  Ri shell  Phonograph  is  equipped  with  the 
finest  double  spring  worm  gear,  full  nickle  motor, 
12-inch  turntable,  tone  modifier  and  speed  regu¬ 
lator.  It  lias  special  needle  equipment  consisting 
of  one  Rishell  sapphire  ball  point  for  Okeh  or 
rathe  Records,  one  jewel  point  for  Edison  Records 
nnd  100  steel  needles  for  Columbia  and  Victor 
Records.  Plays  all  records  perfectly  and  has  tho 
sweetest  and  clearest  tone  of  any  machine.  Made 
In  mahogany  and  quartered  oak.  Height,  43 
inches;  width,  18  inches;  depth,  20  inches. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

After  vou  have  received  this  phonograph  and  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial,  if  for  any  reason  you 
do  not  care  to  keep  it  just  pack  it  back  in  the 
case  and  express  it  to  us.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  the  full  amount  that  you  have  paid. 


Special  until  June  1st 

This  very  low  price  for  a  standard  phonograph  is 
based  on  the  cost  to  tis  of  instruments  already 
made.  It  cannot  be  guaranteed  after  June  1st. 
Send  express  or  post-office  money  order  and  your 
Rishell  Phonograph  will  he  expressed  to  you.  pre¬ 
paid,  the  day  your  order  is  received.  State  finish 
desired — mahogany  or  quartered  oak. 

Monthly  Supplement  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we'll  mail 
you  every  month  our  Monthly  Supplement  of  New 
Columbia  Records — Free.  No  more  trouble  get¬ 
ting  records  when  you  order  by  mail  from  us. 
We'll  mail  you  any  record.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  We  prepay  postage  on  orders  for  three  or 
more  records  to  all  points  east  of  Mississippi ;  or 
on  six  or  more  records  to  points  west  of  Mississippi. 

Reference:  Any  Bank  in  Poughkeepsie 
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Oroer  Is  Received 


Address  Dept.  A 

MITCHELL  MUSIC  CO. 

383  Main  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  ROOFING 


FREIGHT  CHARGES 
PAID 


EQUALS  AMY 
ROOFING  MADE 

Century  Roll  Roofing  lays  better, 
lasts  longer  and  costs  less.  Made  from 
best  long-fiber  felt  saturated  with  our  own 
secret  formula.  Fully  guaranteed  to  defy  sun, 
Bnow,  ice,  wind  and  weather.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 
Does  not  buckle,  rot,  crack,  tear  out  or  frazzle. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Selling  direct  from  factory  saves  you  lots  of 
money.  Direct  shipment-  from  nearest  of  14 
warehouses  makes  quick  delivery  certain.  WE 

PAY  THE  FREIGHT  to  your  Btation.  Thousands 
of  users  are  satisfied  and  will  buy  no  other  kind. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 


Let  us  send  you  free  samples, 
big  bargain  catalog  and  money 
saving  pricelist.  Don’t  spend  a 
dollar  for  roof  ing  until  you  get 
them.  Write  TODAY.  Let  us 
prove  we  save  you  big  money. 
CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

303  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rubai.  New-Yorkeb  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties.  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


AiUh'rttx : — 


JOHN  G.  COOPER,  24«5  W.  State  St„  OI.EAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  lleury  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


General  Farm  Topics 


A  Farm  Without  Horsepower 

One  of  our  readers  on  Long  Island  has 
had  some  success  in  keeping  chickens,  and 
he  has  an  idea  he  can  go  to  a  larger  farm, 
keep  more  hens,  and  raise  all  or  most  of 
his  feed  right  on  his  own  place.  His 
scheme  is  presented  about  as  follows : 

“My  farming  idea  is  to  get  about  100 
acres  in  New  York  State  not  too  far 
north,  say  Dutchess  County,  and  do  my 
work  with  a  tractor,  making  eggs  my 
main  crop,  keeping  about  1.000  to  1.500 
layers  with  poultry  for  meat,  pigs,  etc., 
as  side  lines.  Raising  all  feed  except 
meat  scrap,  bran,  etc.  Doing  all  work 
possible  by  machinery.  I  am  .'52  years 
young  and  willing  to  work.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  scheme?  Will  a  tractor 
entirely  replace  horses  on  a  farm?” 

It  Is  a  Doubtful  Proposition 

I  am  running  a  comparatively  small 
farm.  I  have  also  bad  considerable  trac¬ 
tor  experience,  and  know  something  of 
their  wonderful  value  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  and  have  been  figuring  on  the 
possibility  of  using  one  to  advantage,  or 
rather  economically,  or  exclusively.  So 
far  in  my  case  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  I  would  not  want  to  say, 
positively,  a  farm  could  not  be  worked 
with  tractor  and  tractor  cultivator  alone. 
I  believe,  however,  it  would  lie  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  most  cases.  Where  some 
horses  must  ie  lccpt.  if  the  work  on  the 
place  can  be  done  with  these,  unless  the 
greater  efficiency  is  sufficient  to  offset  the 
extra  expense,  a  tractor  is  more  or  less 
a  luxury.  In  the  case  of  the  questioner, 
he  would  probably  include  corn,  cabbage 
and  root  crops.  How  large  a  proportion 
of  his  crops  required  cultivation  should, 
I  believe,  determine  his  equipment,  which 


of  the  “plowing  tractors”  can  be  used 
for  cultivating  corn  with  two  to  three-row 
machines.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  “one-horse  tractors"  will  take  the 
place  of  the  one-hoi’se  cultivators.  If  the 
farm  is  on  an  improved  road  deliveries 
of  goods  can  he  made  whenever  the  snow 
is  not  too  deep.  I  am  informed  that  a 
man  living  a  few  miles  from  here  sold 
his  horses  about  two  years  ago  and 
bought  a  tractor  and  a  ear.  When  he 
was  asked  how  he  would  get  to  town 
when  the  snow  was  too  deep  to  run  the 
car  he  said  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
sense  enough  to  stay  at  home  in  such 
weather.  I  have  had  no  report  on  him 
this  Winter. 

In  any  region  where  the  roads  are  not 
likely  to  be  blocked  by  snow  for  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  it 
should  be  possible  to  discard  horses.  The 
question  of  whether  it  would  pay  depends 
on  tho  man  who  is  doing  it?.  lie  would 
have  (1)  an  automobile  engine;  (2)  a 
truck  engine  (one  of  these  might  be 
left  out)  ;  (3)  a  tractor  engine;  (4)  a 
motor-cultivator  engine;  (5)  a  spray 
pump  engine,  (6)  and  probably  a  pump 
eugine  to  keep  in  running  order.  lie 
must  be  enough  of  a  mechanic  to  make 
ordinary  repairs  and  to  know  when  it  is 
necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  a 
skilled  machinist.  At  least  four  of  the 
above  engines  he  must  have  because  he 
cannot  replace  horses  with  less.  There 
is  hardly  a  farm  in  the  East  which  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  power  sprayer  and 
the  pump  to  furnish  running  water  m 
house  and  barns  is  worth  all  it  costs. 
With  this  amount  of  equipment  a  man 
could  farm  about  a  hundred  acres,  if  his 
crops  did  not  require  too  much  intensive 
work.  It  should  be  as  level  as  possible 
and  still  have  slope  enough  for  good 
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A  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Corn  Grader  that  Does  the  Work 

After  a  farmer  has  been  interested  in  having  bis  seed  corn  tested,  the  county  agent 
finds  little  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  grade  it  properly  and  is  often  useful  in  putting 
him  on  the  track  of  a  practical  type  of  grader  that  can  be  either  made  at  borne  or 

purchased 


should  lie  probably  between  a  good  team 
and  business  auto,  or  a  tractor,  a  good 
horse,  and  a  business  auto. 

As  the  questioner's  future  happiness 
may  depend  quite  largely  on  a  full 
knowledge  of  things  to  lie  considered  be¬ 
fore  starting,  I  take  the  liberty  of  some 
suggestions:  Stony  land  that  has  been 

plowed  shallow  and  is  seemingly  free 
from  stone,  may  cause  all  kinds  of 
trouble  when  you  start  a  tractor.  In 
Dutchess  County,  as  in  our  own,  unless 
you  are  mighty  close  to  market  or  ship¬ 
ping  station,  there  will  be  lots  of  days  a 
good  horse  will  be  tlie  only  possible 
means  of  making  connections.  Since 
horses  and  rough  fodder  have  slumped  in 
some  sections  to  almost  nothing  above  the 
cost  of  marketing,  while  tractors  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  gas  and  oil  nearly  doubled,  is  of 
much  poorer  quality,  and  the  end  not 
yet  in  sight,  we  surely  must  revise  our 
figures  in  comparing  cost  of  operation. 

tin  a  farm  such  as  questioner  describes, 
unless  cows  were  kept,  there  should  be  a 
lot  of  cheap  horse  feed.  Again,  with  the 
exception  of  oats,  most  crops  the  ques¬ 
tioner  would  grow  would  not  be  what 
are  considered  rush  crops;  corn  (flint), 
beets  and  cabbage  should  have  a  latitude 
of  30  to  40  days  in  Dutchess  County, 
which  would  not  make  sliced  so  import¬ 
ant.  I  hope  this  will  not  lie  taken  as  a 
knock  on  tractors,  but  rather  what  I 
would  advise,  or  do  myself  in  this  one 
particular  case.  I  believe  the  tractor 
has  great  possibilities.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  working  a  farm  with  tractor 
alone,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  prac¬ 
ticable.  WM.  HOT  A  LING. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Farm  Can  Be  Motorized 

It  is  surely  possible  to  run  a  farm  with¬ 
out  using  any  horses.  There  are  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks  and  tractors  which  will  do 
the  work.  It  has  been  shown  that  many 


drainage.  It  is  very  expensive  to  work 
hillsides  with  a  tractor.  Last  Spring  I 
prepared  a  piece  of  ground  for  oats.  It 
was  disked  over  three  times  and  partly 
over  a  fourth  time.  It  took  as  long  to 
go  over  the  six  acres  as  to  cultivate  It! 
acres  of  reasonably  level  land,  and  was 
much  harder  on  the  driver.  The  farm 
should  he  laid  out  to  give  fields  as  long 
as  possible.  It  seems  to  require  about 
twice  as  much  power  to  turn  around  as 
to  go  ahead  the  same  distance.  In  plant¬ 
ing  a  motorized  farm  it  is  especially  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  careful  to  have  the  rows 
straight.  The  cultivator  will  move  faster 
than  a  horse  ordinarily  goes  and  will 
not  be  so  easily  dodged  around  a  hill 
out  of  place.  A  motorized  farm  will  not 
need  any  interior  fences  and  should  have 
no  more  than  are  absolutely  needed.  On 
the  motorized  farm  there  should  be  a 
fairly  well  equipped  machine  shop  with 
press  drill,  forge  and  a  full  set  of  tools, 
including  taps  and  dies  for  putting  va¬ 
rious  sizes  of  threads  on  bolts,  nuts  and 
pipe.  The  motorized  farm  is  possible,  it 
is  operation,  but  it  needs  a  man  with  a 
knowledge  of  machinery  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  things  a  farmer  must  know. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

It  Ought  to  Be  Possible 

It  is  quite  possible,  I  believe,  to  work 
a  reasonably  level  farm  by  tractor  power 
alone,  and  besides,  such  power  would  be 
most  advantageous  on  a  poultry  farm 
where  the  crops  grown  ought  necessarily 
to  go  to  chickens  instead  of  horses.  There 
are.  however,  a  great  many  odd  jobs 
Which  can  be  done  by  the  horse  more 
economically.  But  as  far  as  the  tractor 
doing  those  same  jobs  is  concerned.  I  feel 
safe  iu  saying  that  by  some  diligence  and 
skill,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  more 
modern  and  practical  tractor  implements 
— there  are  new  ones  appearing  on  the 
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market  nearly  every  day — one  would  he 
fully  capable  of  accomplishing  the  work 
efficiently. 

I  should  think  that  on  a  poultry  farm 
which  is  generally  free  from  many  fruit 
trees  a  small  tractor,  with  a  belt  at¬ 
tachment  for  grinding  grain,  etc.,  would 
lie  just  about  the  ideal  power.  On  our 
farm,  which  is  practically  covered  with 
apple  orchards,  we  have  found  so  far 
that  a  tractor  of  one  of  the  above  types 
is  able  to  do  all  the  necessary  orchard 
cultivation  with  the  exception  of  plowing 
away  from  the  larger  trees.  But-  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  special  orchard  plows 
made  now  that  by  the  proper  hitch  are 
able  to  get  up  close  enough  to  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  to  do  neat  work. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  farm  papers  are 
advertising  lately  a  kind  of  one-horse 
tractor  outfit  for  cultivating  coni,  sowing 
seed,  harrowing  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
light  work.  As  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  this  form  of  tractor  I  cannot  say 
just  how  practical  it  is.  but  it  sounds 
well.  Any  of  our  moderately  level  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  farms  with  a  larger  tractor 
and  then  with  one  of  these  smaller  ones 
(if  they’ll  do  what  they  say  they  will), 
would  be.  I  am  sure,  perfectly  well 
equipped  in  power  to  do  all  the  traction 
work  that  is  ordinarily  done  on  a  modern 
farm,  making  at  least  horse-hire — if  such 
thing  should  by  chance  arise — a  negli¬ 
gible  item.  ROSCOE  TEATOR. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Transplanting  Vine;  Spraying  Questions 

1.  I  would  like  to  transplant  a  three- 
year-old  grape  vine  which  is  iu  the  way 
of  a  tree  this  Spring.  Would  you  tell 
me  the  best  method  of  transplanting  it? 

2.  I  also  have  a  half-dozen  apple  trees 
in  clay  soil,  with  about  oik*  foot  of  black 
soil  on  top.  What  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  use  for  fertilizers  for  the  trees? 

I  saw  iu  The  R.  X.-Y.  that  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  which  1  use  every  Spring  for  scale 
would  he  good  for  codliug  moth  and  scab 
at  7  to  I.  If  so,  bow  should  I  reduce 
it  for  the  codling  moth,  or  should  I  add 
anything  to  the  lime-sulphur,  or  would 
that  do  for  currants  and  grapes?  j.  g. 

Lancaster,  I*a. 

1.  This  vine  should  be  dug  just  as  soon 
as  the  soil  thaws  sufficiently  with  a  ball 
of  earth  of  perhaps  a  diameter  of  two 
feet.  The  roots  that  extend  outside  of 
this  can  be  cut  entirely  away.  The  hole 
in  which  the  vine  is  to  stand  should  be 
just  deep  enough  so  that  the  vine  will 
stand  at  practically  the  same  depth  in 
the  new  location  as  before  transplanting. 
The  top  should  ho  pruned  back  severely. 
Assuming  that  this  plant  has  made  the 
usual  growth  of  a  three-year  vine,  it  may 
be  pruned  to  about  10  buds  on  one  or 
more  canes  of  last  season’s  growth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  past 
season  was  scant,  but  half  this  number 
of  buds  is  sufficient.  A  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  well-rotted  manure  should  he 
given  soon  after  planting.  If  this  lie  not 
obtainable,  about  eight  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  soda  should  be  spread  about  the  vine 
as  far  out  as  the  roots  extend. 

2.  Tf  the  apple  trees  are  not  making  a 
satisfactory  growth,  the  above  materials 
will  serve  to  promote  the  desired  amount. 

3.  Lime-sulphur  should  he  diluted  one 
part  to  40  parts  of  water  for  apple  scab. 
For  codling  moth  3  lbs.  of  paste  arsenate 
of  lead  should  lie  added  to  50  gallons  of 
the  above  mixture.  Lime-sulphur  will 
control  San  Jose  scale  on  currants,  but 
it  should  never  be  applied'  to  grapes. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Salt  on  Asparagus 

My  asparagus  bed  is  badly  infested  with 
a  weed  that  propagates  very  rapidly  un¬ 
derground.  It  has  a  fine  yellow  blossom, 
blooms  very  profusely  and  has  a  loaf  (as 
you  see  it  in  mass)  not  much  unlike 
watercress.  It  grows  about  0  in.  high, 
and  when  in  bloom  is  15  or  20  in.  high. 
In  my  mind  it  beats  anything  in  the  way 
of  weeds.  It  will  grow  in  the  hardest 
ground,  and  thrives  every  place  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  Dan  I  use  salt  enough 
on  an  asparagus  bed  to  check  the  weed 
and  yet  not  injure  tho  asparagus?  How 
much.  say.  for  100  square  feet?  J.  M. 

Stockbri  dge,  SI  ass. 

From  the  brief  description  given  of  the 
plant  or  weed  referred  to.  T  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  is  the  Tansy  mustard. 
This  plant  is  common  from  the  Arctic 
Sea  to  Florida,  and  in  some  sections  is 
a  very  troublesome  weed.  On  account  of 
the  bi-pinnate  divided  foliage,  it  very 
closely  resembles  cress,  particularly  when 
the  plants  are  without  seed  stalks.  It 
grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  has  quite 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  seeds  profusely 
(hardy  annual).  Of  course,  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  identification,  but  f;11' 
main  thing  in  mind  is  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Unless  the  plant  should  be.  like  the  as¬ 
paragus,  a  maritime  plant,  the  liberal  use 
of  salt  will  quickly  put  it  out  of  business. 
Common  meat  salt  applied  at  the  rate 
of  S00  to  1.200  lbs.  to  the  acre  ought  to 
be  quite  effective.  Tt  is  a  question  just 
how  heavy  an  application  of  salt  aspara¬ 
gus  will  stand  without  injury,  and  one  l 
have  never  yet  had  an  answer  to.  I  have 
used  it  so  heavily  that  the  ground  was 
fairly  white  on  both  young  seedlings  and 
old  plantations,  without  the  least  injury 
to  tin1  asparagus,  but  till  weed  growth  was 
effectually  destroyed.  It  should  be  sown 
broadcast,  and  perhaps  the  best  tune 
would  be  some  time  in  the  forepart  or 
May,  while  the  weed  plants  are  young 
and  tender.  K- 
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New  England  Notes 
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Part  II. 


Rhode  Lst.axd  Box  Adopted. — Appar¬ 
ently  the  Rhode  Island  market  box  is 
going  to  be^  adopted  as  the  standard 
throughout  New  England.  Some  Boston 
market  growers  opposed  its  introduction 
for  a  long  time,  as  it  conflicted  with  the 
Boston  bushel  box  which  has  been  in  use 
for  a  great  many  years.  Several  of  the 
growers  have  a  large  stock  of  Boston 
boxes  on  hand,  and  although  their  asso¬ 
ciation  voted  in  favor  of  the  Rhode  Island 
box,  they  will  of  course  use  up  the  old 
style  receptacles.  The  difficulty  comes  in 
making  up  loads,  for.  the  two  boxes  do 
not  work  in  well  together.  Probably  a 
great  many  of  these  Boston  boxes  will 
eventually  disappear  in  New  York  with 
shipments  of  celery  or  other  crops  going 
to  distant  places.  The  Rhode  Island  box 
measures  on  the  inside  1714jx171/£x7  1.-16 
inches,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2162,89 
cubic  inches.  The  Boston  box  actually 
measured  114  bushels.  Connecticut  vege¬ 
table  growers  and  fruit  growers  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  New  England  seem  likely 
to  accept  this  box,  so  that  it  will  become 
a  standard  for  all  markets. 

Quinces  or  Fire  Ri.ioiit. — Mr.  .Teaks 
is  now  preaching  the  extermination  of  i 
the  quince  bushes  in  Middlesex  County, 
lie  says  that  the  quinces  threaten  the 
fruit  industry  there,  and  that  it  would  he  | 
far  better  for  each  farmer  to  buy  what 
few  quinces  lie  may  need  than  to  grow 
them  himself  near  apples  or  peaches.  The 
reason  is  that  fire  blight  makes  its  first 
appearance  on  quinces,  and  spreads 
rapidly  on  that  plant.  Already  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  fire  blight  in  Middlesex 
County.  East  year  it  got  a  good  start. 


The  Tiriridia  or  Mexican  Shell  Flower 


but  was  checked  by  a  change  in  climatic 
conditions.  Mr.  .Tcnks  recommends,  be¬ 
sides  pulling  up  the  quinces,  the  cutting 
mit- of  infected  area's  on  the  other  trees, 
removing  the  twigs  or  branches  some  dis¬ 
tance  back  from  the  point  where  the  in¬ 
jury  appears.  Then  the  wound  can  lie 
disinfected  with  a  strong  corrosive  sub 
lunate  solution,  say  one  part  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  parts  of  water.  Fire  blight  may  be 
recognized  by  the  scorched,  darkened  ap 
pea ra ace  of  the  bark.  It  comes  very  sud¬ 
denly. 

IIome-growx  Lettuce. —  All  fore¬ 
handed  gardeners  have  prepared  for  mi 
early  season  by  starting,  vegetables  in¬ 
doors,  and  using  a  c.  hi  frame  for  hard¬ 
ening  them  off.  This  plan  doesn’t  require 
eery  much  effort  and  helps  .materially  to 
get  early  crops.  Take  lettuce,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Perhaps  no  other  garden  crop 
proves  more  disappointing  to  the  average 
amateur,  especially  if  they  insist  upon 
having  head  lettuce.  Lettuce  planted  in 
hi1  open  ground  very  often  refuses  to 
head  properly,  despite  all  the  coaxing 
JTi von  it.  AA  hen  started  indoors,  how¬ 
ever.  and  then  transferred  to  the  garden, 
it  gives  a  much  better  account  of  itself, 
and  it  can  be  set  out  as  oarlv  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared.  Probably  tin* 

' ninety  which  will  head  most  persistently, 
season  after  season,  is  Big  Boston.  Yet 
i'-r  quality  it  does  not  equal  May  King. 

all,  though,  why  do  pooplo  insist 
iq»m  having  head  lettuce?  Ac  ross  the 
water  housewives  like  best  of  all  the 
tender  young  leaves,  and  they  reallv  are 
more  palatable  than  head  lettuce,  al- 
P<n,f.h  kicking  the  ornamental  qualities 
"f  the  hitter.  Let  the  garden-maker 
i , n  supply  of  loose-leafed  Grand 
impnls  coining  along,  and  lie  need  not 
' orry  about  an  abundance  of  lettuce  for 
us  table.  There  is  one  kind  of  lettuce, 
hough,  the  cos  lettuce,  which  will  head 
.  .  -  i  7ru  111  wann  weather.  This  is 
I  ‘  •fttnee  to  grow  in  a  cold  frame 

the  season,  although  for  that 
mm  i'  i k’jMice  ot  every  variety  will  give 
in  mi.i«better  n‘,s"lts.  in  a  ooW  frame 

probubiv  tbaii  in  tlie  °Pen  ground, 

liobably  because  the  sides  of  the  frame 

t  Continued  on  page  781) 


The  Hyatt  Equipped 
Avery  Cultivator 


_ _ _  I  . 1  .V'.rn  .yie 


T  I  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically  every  motor  cultivator 
on  the  market  today,  built  with  anti-friction  bearings,  is 
equipped  with  Hyatts. 

Hyatt  Bearings  keep  the  cultivator  wheels  running  true,  prevent 
wear  and  save  hours  of  oiling,  because  they  need  the  oil  but  once 
a  season  instead  of  twice  a  day — and  do  all  this  under  hard  duty 
amid  dust  and  dirt,  giving  a  permanent,  care-free  performance. 
And  such  are  the  reasons  for  the  predominance  of  Hyatt 
Bearings,  not  only  in  motor  cultivators,  but  in  all  power  farm¬ 
ing  machinery,  such  as  tractors,  grain  binders,  plows,  threshers, 
wind  mills,  trucks,  etc. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 
Motor  Bearings  Division,  Detroit  Industrial  Bearings  Div.,  New  York  City 


Parrett 


Bailor 


Emerson- Brantingham 


Rock  Island 


For  Motor  Cultivators 


How  Our  Water  System  Increases 

Farm  Profits 


Your  farm  will  make  you  more 
money  if  you  have  it  improved 
with  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Pump  Co.  water  and  light  sys¬ 
tem,  which  pipes  fresh  water 
direct  from  the  well  and  cistern. 

Dairymen  who  have  watched 
carefully,  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  who  have  made  tests,  say 
that  a  milch  cow  produces  from 
five  to  seven  pounds  more  milk 
per  day  if  she  has  fresh,  evetily- 
temperatured  water  continual¬ 
ly  before  her. 

Where  fresh  water  was  al¬ 
ways  available,  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  while  fattening,  showed 
great  gains,  although  there 
was  no  change  in  feed. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR 
86.1  3rd  Street 


Our  representative  in  your 
county,  who  is  an  expert,  has 
passed  a  complete  course  on 
water  and  light  systems.  Talk 
to  this  expert;  there’s  no  charge 
for  consulting  him.  He  can 
show  you  how  you  can  have 
water  pipes  directly  from  well 
and  cistern  to  farmhouse,  barn, 
lawn,  watering  trough  and 
dairy;  no  storage  tanks  or  stale 
water;  electric  lights  in  all  your 
buildings;  you  will  add  com¬ 
fort  and  value  to  your  farm 
and  increase  your  profits. 

W  e  have  a  representative  in 
your  county.  If  you  don’t 
know  him,  write  us. 

POWER  PUMP  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


D^m^/For 

Pulling 
Power  in 
the  Field  and 

'$F-yr  ^  P°wer  at  fhe 

V  Barn  Use  the 

-■  FRICK  TRACTOR 

You  Oil n  depend  on  the  FRICK  TRACTOR 

for  all  Farm  uses.  It's  convenient.-  has 
roomy  platform,  ample  power  ami  is  built 
for  durability. 

FRICK  TRACTORS 

are  delivered  for  shipment  ou  their  own 
power. 

A  Frick  Tractor  and  Junior  Thresher  is  vour 
Ideal  Outfit.  J 

AN  rite  tor  price  and  further  information, 
lm mediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


II  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
llte  Rural  Netv-i'orker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Land  Clearing 

Just  punch  a  hole  under  the  stump  or  boulder 
you  want  to  remove  and  load  in  it  two  or 
more  cartridges  of 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 


The  Henyard 


Chicks  that  Count 
Fart  I. 

Care  Needed. — “Figs  is  pigs”  is  a 


phrase  with  ■which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Yet  few  farmers  realize  that  “chicks  is 
chicks”  and  that  chicks  are  money.  Many 
a  good  hatch  of  chicks  has  been  “pulled 
off.”  only  to  be  lost,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
by  faulty  brooding  methods.  One’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  not  ceased  when  he  has 
obtained  a  good  hatch — indeed,  it  has  only 
begun.  It.  is  necessary,  this  year  espe¬ 
cially,  when  large  poultry  plants  supply¬ 
ing  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are 
rushed  with  orders,  to  do  one’s  utmost  to 
make  every  egg  a  chick  and  every  chick  a 
healthy,  vigorous  pullet  or  cockerel. 

Beginning  Right. — Give  all  the  chicks 
a  chance  from  the  very  start  by  giving 
them  clean,  sanitary  quarters,  clean  the 
brooder  house  or  room  where  the  stove  or 
brooder  is  to  be  placed  thoroughly,  remov¬ 
ing  all  movable  fixtures  and  scrubbing 
them  carefully.  Next,  spray  the  house  or 
room  with  some  good  commercial  disin¬ 
fectant;  also  spray  the  fixtures  which 
have  been  removed.  If  a  coal-burnling 
colony  brooder  stove  is  to  be  used,  set  up 
the  stove  next  and  see  that  it  is  in  good 
working  order.  Then  put  J/j  to  1  in. 
layer  of  sand  on  the  floor.  Cover  this 
with  a  thin  layer  of  some  material,  as 
fine-cut  Alfalfa  or  Alfalfa  chaff.  The  sand 
and  chaff  should  he  used  also,  in  the  case 
of  small  indoor  brooders,  or  in  the  small 
compartments  of  the  hot  water  pipe  sys¬ 
tem.  Replace  all  movable  fixtures  and 
start  the  brooder  stove.  Run  the  stove 
at  least  a  week  hefore  placing  chicks  un¬ 
der  the  hover.  “An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure” — don’t  wait 
until  after  the  chicks  have  been  placed  in 
the  brooder  to  find  that  your  stove  or 
brooder  does  not  work  properly.  The 
stove  must  be  able  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature. 

Give  the  Chicks  a  Good  Start. — 


Fourth,  for  the  noon  feeding,  give  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  15  minutes  of  a 
grain  ration  of  equal  parts  of  fine  cracked 
corn,  fine  cracked  wheat,  and  steel-cut 
oats.  Feed  this,  also,  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  and  again  at  night.  Feed  this 
scratch  mixture  five  times  daily  for  the 
next  two  days,  and  from  then  on  until 
the  eighth  day  feed  four  time©  daily. 

Fifth,  beginning  with  the  eighth  day, 
feed  wheat  bran  in  small  hoppers  kept 
before  the  chicks  for  an  hour  or  two  for 
a  couple  of  days,  after  which  time,  until 
the  end  of  the  week,  it  can  be  kept  before 
the  youngsters  all  the  time.  Feed  the 
scratch  feeding  four  times  a  day,  omit¬ 
ting  the  noon  feeding.  Also,  give  some 
form  of  succulence,  such  as  sprouted  oats 
or  beets  in  small  amounts  twice  a  day. 

Sixth,  change  the  bran  to  the  following 
dry  mash  and  feed  the  scratch  three  times 
a  day, -morning,  noon  and  night: 


Wheat  bran .  5  parts 

Ground  oats  .  1  part 

Cornmeal  .  1  part 

Gluten  meal  .  1  part 

Meat  scrap  .  1  part 

Granulated  bone .  1  part 


This  change  from  bran  to  mash  and 
from  four  to  three  feedings  of  scratch  be¬ 
gins  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week. 

Seventh,  beginning  with  the  tenth  week 
a  grain  ration  of  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat  twice  a  day.  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  continue  with  the  dry 
mash  mentioned  above.  Maintain  this 
feeding  schedule  until  maturity. 

Heat  Requirements.  —  When  the 
chicks  are  put  under  the  brooder,  start 
them  at  about  100°  and  gradually  reduce 
the  temperature  to  9S°  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  This  should  gradually  he  re¬ 
duced  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week  the  temperature  is  94°,  by  the  end 
of  the  third  week  90°,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week  S5°.  After  the  fourth 


"Light  the  fuse,  walk  quickly  away,  and  watch  that 
Stump  or  boulder  shoot  up  out  of  the  ground! 

"Red  Cross  will  clear  land  with  one-tenth  the  labor 
of  grubbing  or  stump  pulling.  It  is  equally  effective 
for  ditch  digging  and  tree  planting  and  is  economical 
and  safe. 

Put  this  Giant  Farm  Hand  to  work  for  you.  If  your 
project  warrants,  we  will  send  a  demonstrator  to 
show  you  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  doing 
your  work. 

See  your  Dealer.  In  any  case,  find  out  what  Red  Cross  can  do 
fioryou-and  how.  Write  fior‘ Handbook  ofi Explosices”today. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 

Sales  Dept.:  Explosives  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  TIenry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
■which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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A 

Newly 
Invented 

Low -introductory  offer  puts  this  new 
sxw  rig  within  reach  of  all,  at  small 
part  of  cost  of  other  rigs.  Saws  your 
winter’s  wood  in  few  hours. 
Powerful  4-cycle  motor. 
Easy  to  operate,  light  to 
move.  30  days’  trial  to 
prove  our  claims.  10-year 
guarantee.  FREE  BOOK. 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
77  Main  St..  OTTAWA,  KAMS. 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

DOUBLE  ITS  VALUE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  Grade  A  2S.00%  Grade  B  16.00% 

BARIUM  SULPHIDE  7.00%  7.00% 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HA  Y  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  grain  with  hay. 
A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scarttered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

absorb  all  liquids,  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  ami  keep  the  stable  sanitary. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  TRY  IT? 

Our  Book.  “Phosphorus  and  Manure,”  will  give  yon  valuable  information  along  these 
lines,  and  “Cover  Crops,  Manure  and  Phosphorus”  "ill  show  you  how  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  your  annual  fertilizer  bill  in  your  pocket.  They  are  free  for  tbe  asking. 

We  can  also  quote  attractive  prices  on  carload  lots  of 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

AND 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


'A  Practical  Oolong  House  for  Young  fiiocJ: 


Success  in  brooding  depends  upon  the 
start  the  chicks  get,  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  brooding  period  are  critical  ones. 
Probably  the  greatest  danger  of  the  game 
is  overfeeding.  The  chick  needs  no  feed 
for  at  least  two  days  after  lie  is  hatched, 
because  he  has  received  his  two  days’  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed  just  before  he  hopped  out  of 
the  shell.  Just  before  batching,  tbe  yolk 
is  drawn  into  the  chick’s  body  and  it  is 
this  which  supplies  nourishment  for  him, 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  laxative  to 
keep  the  bowels  open.  The  chick,  then, 
needs  no  food  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-third  day.  Let  us  suppose,  now, 
that  the  hatch  is  completed  and  the  chicks 
thoroughly  dried  off  and  ready  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  incubator  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-second  day  (of  incubation). 
IIow  shall  we  proceed? 

Removal  to  Brooders. — First,  remove 
the  chicks  to  the  brooder  in  a  covered 
basket,  box  or  incubator  nursery  tray,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  placed  a 
burlap  bag,  a  doth,  or  some  chaff’.  -Place 
the  chicks  under  the  hover  near  the  stove, 
if  a  coal  stove  is  used,  or  under  the  hover 
in  the  brooder  compartment  if  a  small 
brooder  is  used.  Second,  sprinkle  line 
chick  grit  on  the  floor  of  the  brooding 
compartment  and  have  a  pan  or  water 
fountain  containing  sour  skim-milk  at 
hand  where  the  chicks  can  get  at  it  read¬ 
ily.  Sweet  skim-milk  may  be  used,  but 
sour  is  better,  as  the  lactic  acid  has  a 
purifying  effect  on  the  chick’s  digestive 
system,  serving  to  keep  the  system  in 
good  order  and  to  prevent  the  contraction 
of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea — a  dangerous 
chick  enemy. 

Feeding. — Third,  give  no  other  feed 
until  the  next  day.  at  which  time  feed 
sparingly  of  crushed’  or  rolled  oats,  i.  c., 
whai  they’ll  clean  up  in  15  minutes. 
Rolled  oats  are  fed  first  because  they  are 
easily  seen  by  the  chicks,  and  therefore 
Serve  to  attract  them  and  get  them  in  the 
habit  of  eating.  In  about,  two  hours 
give  another  feeding  of  rolled  oats,  as 
much  as  before.  Feed  sparingly  of  rolled 
oats,  as  too  much  of  this  sort  of  feed  will 
become  pasty  and  will  cause  constipa¬ 
tion. 


week,  depending  upon  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  the  temperature  may  be  reduced 
rapidly,  until  by  the  sixth  or  eighth  week, 
the  chicks  are  doing  without,  beat  entire¬ 
ly.  For  a  while,  however,  the  hover 
should  still  be  lowered  at  night,  and  it 
may  even  be  necessary  on  particularly 
cold  or  damp  days  to  start  a  fire.  After 
the  eighth  week,  the  hover  may  gradu¬ 
ally  be  raised  until  ihe  chicks  are  doing 
without  it  altogether.  At  this  age,  the 
chicks  are  generally  transferred  to  the 
range,  where,  to  a  large  extent,  they  take 
care  of  themselves.  R.  R.  iianna. 


Specks  in  Eggs 

A  Plymouth  Rock  hen  about  2 ’,4  years 
old’  looks  to  be  in  splendid  health  and  is 
a  good  layer.  Her  eggs  are  perfect,  with 
the  exception  that  they  are  full  of  specks, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pin  point,  to  a 
match  head.  These  specks  are  reddish 
yellow  in  color,  and  to  the  touch  are 
harder  than  the  surrounding  white.  I 
counted  47  speckc  in  one  of  her  eggs. 
Would  the  fowl  or  eggs  be  fit  for  food? 

New  York.  J.O.C. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  may 
be  included  witbin  the  egg  shell — streaks 
of  blood,  hardened  blood  cuts  of  varying 
size,  fecal  matter,  worms,  etc.  The  most 
common  foreign  bodies  are  blood  clots, 
and  I  presume  that  these  specks  that  you 
notice  are  of  that  nature.  There  is  no 
way  of  preventing  their  formation,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  candle  the  eggs  and 
discard  those  showing  the  spots.  I  hey 
would  not  affect  t In-  flesh  of  the  lien  laying 
the  eggs,  and  there’  is  no  reason  why  that, 
should  not.  be  eaten.  The  eggs'  themselves 
may  show  this  trouble  only  temporarily. 

M.B.  D. 


Dentist:  “The  charge  will  be  10  shil¬ 
lings  for  extracting  this  tooth.”  Victim. 
“But  1  thought  it  was  only  halt  a 
crown?”  Dentist:  “Yes.  but  by  your 
shouts  and  screams  you  frightened  away 
three  other  patients.”  —  Melbourne 
Leader. 
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Tke  True  Meaning,  of  Economy 


Webster  defines  Economy  as  tlie  “wise,  careful 
administration  of  our  affairs”.  Please  note  that 
word,  wise.  Also  note  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  cheapness  or  frugality. 

In  this  definition  you  will  find  the  proof  that 
Webster  was  not  merely  a  master  of  the  English 
language,  but  a  philosopher  as  well. 

The  cheap  expenditures  are  never  the  wise  ones. 
The  near-wool  clothing,  the  “marked  down”  shoes 
and  the  cut  price  harvesting,  machinery  cost  less 
to  be  sure — in  the  be£i?inin£. 

But  cheap  clothing,  shrinks  to  boy’s  size  in  the 
first  spring,  shower.  The  cheap  shoes  wear  out 
after  a  few  months  of  service  and  the  cheap  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  fails  you  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ments.  So  in  the  long,  run — your  cheap  pur¬ 
chases  become  shoekingjv  expensive. 

And  so  it  is  with  a  motor  car. 

PaT^E-DETROIT 


There  are  many  cars  that  sell  for  less  money 
than  the  Paige.  We  could  readily  build  them  our¬ 
selves  if  we  considered  that  policy  the  best  one. 
But  we  don’t. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Self-Respect,  Comfort  and 
Enduring  Satisfaction  have  an  actual  market 
value.  So  we  build  those  things  into  our  product. 

We  take  just  a  little  more  time — just  a  little  more 
care  in  selecting  materials — just  a  little  more 
pride  in  our  work.  And  the  result  is  a  real  motor 
car — not  a  makeshift  or  compromise. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  the  new  “Glen- 
brook”  five-passenger  model  is  just  the  kind  of 
car  that  you  want.  It  is  built  to  endure  and  it 
is  worth  every  penny  of  its  price. 

If  you  are  truly  Economical — truly  wise  and 
careful — it  will  be  the  car  of  your  choice. 


MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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WHEN  you  plan  changing  your  methods 
of  cultivation  from  a  horse  power  to 
a  machine  power  basis,  you  will  of  course 
give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  selection 
of  the  right  kind  of  tractor.  The  same  care¬ 
ful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  right  kind  of  harrow.  The  easy 
and  safe  solution  is 


"CUTAWAY” 


Double  Action 

Tractor  Harrows 

Harrows  that  attach  to  every  kind  or  size  of 
tractor.  The  first  tractor  harrow  in  the  field, 
and  first  in  place,  ever  since.  Whatever  trac¬ 
tor  you  select  there’s  a  Clark  “Cutaway” 
that  will  fit  and  do  the  work. 

The  disk  harrow  with  special  steel  main 
frame  that  inflexibly  holds  each  set  of  disks 
accurately  in  place.  Digs  deeper,  pulverizes 
better,  and  pulls  through  the  soil  on  less 
power.  Saves  time,  labor  and  fuel — and 
helps  produce  bumper  crops. 

The  disks  in  these  harrows  are  forged,  not  merely 
rolled  and  ground,  from  toughest  cutlery  steel.  They 
won’t  chip,  crack,  nor  break  like  the  ordinary  run  of 

disks. 

Don’t  be  influenced  against  “cutout”  disks  by  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  unable  to  produce  an  enduring 
“Cutout”  disk  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  quality. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you 
some  other  nearby  dealer  will. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

678  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  Original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 
Writ©  for  free  took,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillare,”  and  complete  Catalog 


The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander.  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


The  Back-yard  Goat 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  regarding  the  milch  goat.  What 
should  a  good  milch  goat  cost?  Wo  use 
1  y»  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  which  costs  us 
14  cents  a  quart  ;  two  pounds  of  butter  a 
week,  which,  so  far,  we  have  been  able  to 
secure  at  (10  cents  a  pound.  We  live  in 
a  town  of  about  GOO  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  most  northern  point  of  Southern 
Michigan.  Soil  here  is  sand  and  lime¬ 
stone.  pasture  poor  and  hard  to  get.  ex¬ 
cept  in  early  Summer.  We  have  now  two 
Shetland  ponies,  10  chickens,  one  duck 
and  four  rabbits,  and  my  son  wants  a 
goat  to  add  to  his  list  of  pets.  Could  a 
boy  of  10  milk  and  care  for  a  goat?  Can 
one  raise  the  kids  if  the  milk  is  used  in 
the  house?  There  are  not  goats  anywhere 
near  us  that  I  know  of. 

Michigan.  mbs.  glenn  henry. 

Here  is  a  case  for  what  the  Congress¬ 
man  calls  “careful  consideration.”  Can 
the  baek-yarder  keep  a  goat  as  substitute 
for  a  cow?  If- he  is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
well-bred  goat  he  can  probably  provide 
the  milk,  hut  the  butter  will  bo  a  doubt¬ 
ful  proposition.  On  the  whole,  wo  should 
think  a  small  Jersey  cow  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter.  A  well-bred  goat  will  cost  nearly  as 
much  as  a  cow.  A  careful  boy  can  handle 
it,  and  it  will  give  enough  milk  for  a  small 


family.  But  let  us  turn  the  subject  over 
to  the  goat  men  for  answers.  They  ought 
to  know. 


Pleasure  and  Profit  in  the  Country 

T  was  a  city  man.  but  could  not  save 
a  dollar.  1  was  a  steady,  hard-working 
man.  and  had  a  saving  wife  and  a  family 
of  live  youngsters.  Three  to  keep  clothed 
and  in  school  in  the  city,  must  be  dressed 
equal  to  the  rich  man's  children.  Seven 
mouths  to  feed :  I  could  not  save  a  dollar. 
We  rented  a  house  and  eight  acres  of 
land  outside  the  city,  and  bought  a  cow, 
liens,  planted  our  garden  and  raised  our 
own  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Have 
our  own  hay.  our  own  fresh  eggs  (they 
are  fresh,  and  plenty  of  them)  ;  have  all 
we  can  use  of  Jersey  milk  and  make  our 
own  butter,  also  raise  our  own  pigs  and 
some  to  sell.  We  also  have  a  line  driving 
horse  and  buggy  and  cutter — things  we 
couldn't  have  rented  had  we  stayed  in  the 
city,  and  are  independent  of  neighbors, 
although  we  have  some  good  ones.  I 
mean  we  don’t  have  to  borrow  tools,  etc. 
Then.  too.  we  have  plenty  of  heat,  no 
frozen  water,  no  noise,  but  plenty  of  snow 
and  chores;  hut  isn’t  it  worth  it  for  good 
health,  happiuess  and  the  money  saved? 
Next  year  1  expect  to  buy  an  auto:  then 
we  can  go  and  get  hack  by  chore  time. 
The  children  enjoy  country  life  and  have 
their  pets,  help  with  work  and  chores, 
and  the  wife  helps,  too.  I  still  work  in 
the  city,  and  will  until  T  save  enough  to 
buy  a  farm;  but  the  farm  or  country  is 
u o  place  for  a  lazy  man.  1  often  work 
by  moonlight,  so  I  know  it  does  mean 
work !  E.  n.  E. 


Who  Can  Advise  Him 

I  am  a  young  man  20  years  old.  weigh 
115  to  120  lbs.  and  contemplate  renting 
a  farm  on  shares. I  have  had  very  little 
experience  in  farming,  except  in  haying 
time,  when  I  worked  one  Summer.  T  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  planting  or 
harvesting  of  farm  crops,  and  I  have  just 
started  to  learn  to  milk.  The  farm  in 
question  consists  of  about  1<>  acres.  This 
farm  pastures  from  10  to  12  cows,  and 
raises  the  hay  and  silage  necessary  to 
carry  them  through  the  Winter.  All  the 


feed  is  bought  except  the  oats,  which  are 
raised  on  the  farm.  I  have  a  good  po¬ 
sition  with  a  shoe  manufacturing  firm, 
and  there  is  a  good  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  wages  and  position.  1  have  been 
with  these  people  for  two  years  now. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  leave  my  present 
position  and  go  onto  the  farm  this  Spring 
or  not?  P.  A.  b. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Honestly  now.  what  can  we  advise? 
We  do  not  know  you  or  any  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  you  must  work.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  capital  yon  have 
or  who  could  keep  house  for  you.  As  a 
general  proposition  we  should  sa.v  stick 
to  your  present  job.  With  the  experi¬ 
ence  you  have  had  you  could  not  run  a 
farm  successfully.  It’  you  want  to  learn, 
go  out  and  serve  as  hired  man  on  some 
good  dairy  farm  and  see  how  you  like  it. 
If  after  that  experience  you  still  want 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  contract 
for  a  farm.  y<m  stand  a  far  better  chance. 
We  should  stick  to  the  present  job  ami 
save  as  much  as  possible  to  use  as  farm 
capital. 


Homemade  Brooder 

How  should  I  build  a  homemade 
brooder  for  250  chicks?  What  is  the  best 
feed  for  the  same?  L.  r. 

The  best  brooder  for  250  chicks  is  a 
colony  house  about  10  ft.  square,  built 
upon  skids  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from 


one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  and 
heated  by  one  of  the  coal-burning  brooder- 
house  heaters  upon  the  market.  By  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  poultry  department  of  the 
State  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  you  may 
get  detailed  plans  for  a  suitable  colony 
house  to  suit  your  own  notions.  The  only 
real  essential  is  a  warm,  comfortable 
building  of  sufficient  size;  in  fact,  the 
heating  and  brooding  apparatus  may  fie 
installed  in  any  suitable  building  already 
on  the  farm.  For  continued  use,  however, 
it  is  far  better  to  have  brooder  houses 
portable,  so  that  the  little  chicks  may  he 
reared  upon  new  ground  each  year. 

M.  B.  T>. 

H.  S.  of  New  York  asks  about  horn¬ 
less  brooders.  1  have  four  of  different 
sizes;  one  is  eight  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide.  I  have  kept  as  many  as  lull 
chicks  in  it  until  they  were  two  months 
old.  but  I  always  put  a  hen  with  them 
at  first,  and  just  give  her  as  many  as 
she  can  rover  well.  As  they  get  stronger 
I  add  more,  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold  I  put  hot  bricks  in  the  brooder.  That 
keeps  them  very  comfortable,  and  as  the 
weather  gets  wanner  I  take  the  hen  out 
and  put  moi  chicks  in.  and  keep  them  m 
there  until  they  are  well  feathered.  Then 
1  put  them  in  a  wire  coop  with  a  good 
roof  on  it,  and  keep  them  in  that  until 
they  are  too  large  for  the  crows  and 
hawks  to  carry  off.  The  wire  coop  has  a 
wire  bottom  as  well  as  wire  sides,  so  it 
can  he  moved  to  fresh  ground  every  day. 
I  don’t  think  I  lost  four  per  cent  in  rins¬ 
ing  them  that  way.  I  had  40  to  hatch 
the  last  of  February,  and  did  not  lose 
one  of  them.  1  feed  them  chick  feed, 
cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat,  scraps 
from  the  table,  all  the  green  stufl  1  ‘an 
get.  both  sweet  and  sour  uiilk.  and  water, 
'keep  oyster  shells  and  sand  before  them 
nil  the  time.  1  never  had  any  die  with 
the  gapes  or  diarrhoea.  1  keep  clover 
and  Alfalfa  leaves  on  the  floor  of  the 
brooder,  and  put  scratch  feed  in  them, 
that  gives  the  chicks  exercise  and  they 
are  not  troubled  with  leg  weakness,  i 
raised  M50  that  way  last  year,  sold  some 
in  May  at  GOc  per  lb.  It  is  a  pleasuic 
as  well  as  a  profit.  I  don’t  have  to 
pother  about  getting  them  up  when  it 
'Storms.  MRS.  D.  O.  STOLL. 

West  Virginia. 
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Time — Time! 

Time  is  the  essence  of  everything  to  the  Country 
Business  Man. 

The  element  of  time  is  of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  stock  raiser,  the  dairy  or  truck 
farmer,  than  it  is  to  the  urban  business  man. 

In  seed-time,  haying  or  harvest  time,  the  loss  of  a 
day  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  season — 
and  much,  if  not  all,  the  net  profit  on  the  year’s  work. 

For  weather  and  growing  crops  will  not  wait. 

Nor  will  the  markets — either  local  or  national. 

When  a  broken  farm  implement  necessitates  taking 
the  team  off  urgent  work  for  several  hours  to  get 
the  repairs  or  replacements,  it  often  means  loss  of 
many  times  their  value — less  acreage  in  crops — or 
grain  lost  through  over-ripening. 

That’s  when  the  pneumatic -tired  Reo  “Speed- 
Wagon”  proves  its  worth  and  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

It  leaves  to  the  horses  or  the  tractor  the  field  work 
while  it  does  all  the  road  running. 

This  Reo  “Speed- Wagon”  markets  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour  instead  of  four. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  now  wasted  between  farm 
and  town  can  be  made  available  for  increased  profits. 

And — the  Reo  will  do  another  day’s  work  after  the 
horses  are  in  the  barn. 

Successful  farmers  no  longer  consider  getting  along 
without  a  motor  truck — it  makes  successful  farmers. 

There  is  a  Reo  Dealer  in  your  Vicinity. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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JJhVUh  Insecticides 


Paris  Green  —  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Fungicide) 
Calcium  Arsenate  —  Arsenate  of  Lead 


For  spraying  or  dusting  anything 
that  grows,  Devoe  insecticides  have 
for  years  given  the  best  results. 

*.■  .  / 

Guaranteed  strictly  pure  and  full 
strength.  Made  to  conform  with 
U.  S.  Government  standards. 
Deadly  effective. 

The  Devoe  Spray  Calendar  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  booklets  covering:  the  above  insecticides 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  them,  write  to  our  New  York 
Office,  101  Fulton  St.  They’re  free. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  iNC. 

New  York  Chicago 

Houston  New  Orleans  Boston  Buffalo 


STANDARD  INSECTI CIDES 


15%  More  Wool 

You  wouldn’t  let  15%  of  any  crop  go  un¬ 
harvested.  yet  that’s  the  waste  in  your  wool 
crop  if  you  still  shear  by  hand.  The  most 
expert  hand  shearer  doesn’t  get  all  the 
wool,  nor  does  he  cut  evenly. 

The  modern  sheep  shearing  machine 
not  only  gets  15%  more  wool,  but  gets  it 
quicker  and  easier,  and  the  wool  is  longer 
and  better.  The  sheep  is  not  scarred,  and 
a  smooth,  even  stubble  is  left,  which  means 
a  bigger,  better  crop  next  season. 

Good,  marketable  wool  brings  top  prices. 
Why  waste  your  time  shearing  by  hand 
and  cut  down  your  wool  profits? 

Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Ma¬ 
chine— it’s  a  time  and  mon¬ 
ey  saver  for  flocks  up  to  300 
head.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 

Strongly  built,  runs  easily, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  Only 

$19.25 

Your  dealer  has  it,  or  you 
can  buy  from  us  by  send¬ 
ing  $2.00  and  paying  bal¬ 
ance  on  arrival.  Write  for 
catalog. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company 

Dept.  B141.  5600  Rooie- 
v«lt  Road,  Chicago 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A  ddrests : — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  185 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


FARQUHAR 


Above  is  a  Farquhar  Cornish  or 
“Slab  Burner,’’ the  economical  outfit 
for  driving  Sawmills.  An  easy  steamer, 
producing  dependable  power  from  of¬ 
fal  lumber  and  sawdust. 


Locomotive  Rir  below  ie  a  rcneral  purpoie  En¬ 
title.  6izes  5  to  60  H.  P.  Built  for  service  with 
minimum  operating1  expense  and  up-keep.  For 
traction  power  investigate  our  Styles  K  and  W,  also 
Gas  Tractors.  Illustrated  booklet  "Farquhar  En- 
tins  and  Boilers”  6ent  free  to  power  users.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

The  Farquhar  Line  include*  Sawmills,  Threshers, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  Potato  Hitters.  Grain 
Drills,  etc.  Full  particulars  on  request. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  30,  York,  P«. 


When  you  u'rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Poultry  Manure  for  Hotbeds 

Can  poultry  manure  mixed  with  straw 
litter  he  utilized  in  making  hotbeds? 
Also,  can  poultry  manure  mixed  with 
straw  litter  be  used  for  compost  heap? 
What  other  materials  are  used  with  it, 
and  in  what  proportion  is  it  mixed? 

Snyder,  N.  Y.  c.  a.  d. 

A  little  poultry  manure  mixed  with 
loug  stable  manure  will  work  out  very 
well  in  making  a  hotbed,  as  the  poultry 
manure  seems  to  start  it  to  heating 
quicker  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Poultry  manure  used  alone,  or  with  straw 
litter,  would  not  make  a  good  hotbed. 
Neither  would  it  work  well  in  making 
cold  frames,  as  it  is  too  concentrated. 
Young,  tender  plants  will  not.  start  in  it 
quickly.  The  best  use  for  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  seems  to  be  to  mix  it  with  dust, 
sifted  coal  ashes,  etc.,  and  hold  it  in  a 
dry  place  until  plants  are  ready  for  the 
field ;  then  use  it  much  the  same  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used.  That  is.  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  and  just  to  give  the  plant  a  quick 
start.  Our  own  poultry  manure  is  carted 
out  every  week  or  so  and  spread  on  rye 
or  other  cover  crops,  to  be  turned  under 
later  for  some  truck  crop.  During  the 
Summer  season  it  is  spread  in  young  as¬ 
paragus  patches,  onions  or  some  other 
crop  that  can  use  it  at  once. 

WII.LABD  B.  KILLE. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lime  and  the  Corn  Crop 

The  following  statement  is  made  by 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station: 

"It  is  generally  supposed  by  farmers 
that  lime  is  applied  for  wheat  and  clover 
crops,  but  the  tests  show  that  corn  is 
benefited  by  lime  also. 

“When  used  in  connection  with  acid 
phosphate  as  a  fertilizer  the  gain  for  lime 
on  the  corn  crop  alone  has  been  5V>  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  applied  to  the  acre  brought  this  re¬ 
sult.  _ 

"When  used  in  connection  with  manure, 
about  the  same  increase  is  secured  from 
lime  as  with  acid  phosphate.  The  resid¬ 
ual  effect  of  lime  is  also  noticed  in  the 
crops  following  corn. 

"The  average  for  the  fertilized  but  un¬ 
limed  corn  for  the  past  10  years  at  the 
Ohio  Station  has  been  42  bushels,  while 
the  average  yield  for  the  limed  and  fer¬ 
tilized  land  has  been  advanced  to  49 
bushels. 

“A  convenient  way  to  apply  lime  is 
before  or  immediately  after  the  corn  crop 
is  planted;  then  the  lime  may  be  worked 
into  the  soil  by  the  successive  corn  culti¬ 
vations. 

"West  of  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio  is 
floored  with  limestone,  and  artificial  dress¬ 
ings  of  lime  will  not  give  such  large  re¬ 
sults  in  this  region.” 

Our  own  experience  in  the  Upper  At¬ 
lantic  Slope  seems  to  show  that  mpst 
varieties  of  corn  prefer  a  slightly  acid 
soil.  We  have  observed  cases  where  lime 
seemed  to  reduce  the  corn  yield.  We 
have  thought  that  the  chief  value  of  lime 
for  corn  is  found  when  a  heavy  clover  sod 
is  plowed  under.  In  such  case  the  lime 
seems  to  hasten  the  decay  of  this  sod,  and 
thus  gives  more  available  plant  food.  We 
think  varieties  of  corn  differ  somewhat 
in  their  sod  requirements.  Some  of  the 
flint  varieties  in  New  England  have  been 
grown  for  many  years  on  the,  thin,  sour 
uplands  of  the  hill  farms.  They  have 
thus  acquired  a  power  of  thriving  on  sour 
laud,  which  separates  them  from  some 
other  varieties  almost  as  distinctly  as 
Alsike  clover  is  separated  from  Red. 


Origin  of  Longfellow  Corn 

Will  you  give  the  history,  origin  and 
development  of  Longfellow  flint  corn? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  xi,  H.  L. 

The  name  "Longfellow”  has  been  rather 
loosely  applied  to  many  strains  of  corn, 
both  flint  and  dent.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  in  late  years  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
a  very  typical,  well-bred  strain  of  the 
New  England  eight-row  flint  that  has 
been  grown  in  New  England  since  Colo¬ 
nial  times.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
parent  stock  was  extensively  grown  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Northeast,  since  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  literature  that  the  early 
Norse  adventurers,  as  well  as  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  found  large  fields  of  corn  grow¬ 


ing  in  the  regions  in  which  they  first 
landed. 

The  general  characteristics  of  typical 
“Longfellow”  flint  are :  Plant,  six  to 
eight  feet  tall ;  ears,  nine  to  12  inches 
long,  1  Y»  inches  in  diameter,  slender, 
tapering  very  slightly,  if  any,  expanding 
at  the  butt,  eight-rowed;  kernels  are 
rounded,  golden  yellow  in  color  and  meas¬ 
ure  t/fc-inch  in  breadth  and  %-incli  in 
depth ;  ear  stalk  is  medium  to  large,  the 
cob  is  white,  and  the  growing  season  is 
about  120  days. 

Sturtevant,  iu  his  “Varieties  of  Corn,” 
B.  P.  I.  Bulletin  No.  57,  published  in 
1S00.  gives  “Longfellow”  as  a  synonym 
for  the  New  England  eight-row  flint  and 
variants  of  that  variety.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  uo  reference  can  be 
found  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
last  century  to  "Longfellow”  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  strain.  References  can  be  found, 
however,  to  such  variants  as  King  Philip 
as  far  back  as  1S12. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  February  17.  1S70,  by  Levi  Bart¬ 
lett  of  Warner,  N.  II.,  of  a  flint  com 
grown  by  him  for  several  years  which 
closely  approaches  “Longfellow.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  his  corn  as  a  long-eared,  eight- 
row  flint,  the  ears  averaging  12  to  14 
inches  iu  length,  and  the  variety  having  a 
tendency  to  considerable  suckering.  He 
gave  uo  name  to  this  corn,  however. 

E.  D. 


Germination  Periods  of  Vegetables 

Will  you  publish  a  list  of  the  germina¬ 
tion  periods  of  the  following  common 
garden  seeds  and  novelties?  Celery,  en¬ 
dive,  salsify,  Summer  asparagus,  peas, 
sugar  peas,  corn,  muskmelon,  cucumber, 
okra,  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  Hubbard 
squash,  tomato,  lettuce,  popcorn,  etc. 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.  o.  D.  w. 

For  seed  germination  beat  and  moisture 
are  required,  and  the  germination  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture  present.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  garden  seeds  germinate  and  break 
flie  soil  in  the  number  of  days  stated  be¬ 
low  : 

Days  to 


Vegetable.  come  up. 

Asparagus,  seed  . 20-28 

Beans,  dwarf .  0-10 

Beets,  early  .  7-10 

Cabbage,  early  .  6-10 

Carrot  .  10-15 

Cauliflower  .  0-10 

Celery  .  14-20 

Corn,  sweet .  8-10 

Corn,  pop  .  10-14 

Cucumber  .  0-  8 

Endive  .  0-10 

Egg  plant .  10-14 

Lettuce  .  0-10 

Muskmelon  .  6-10 

Okra .  15-20 

Onion,  seed  .  8-12 

Parsley  .  18-24 

Peas,  sugar  or  early .  6-10 

Peas,  main  crop .  0-10 

Pepper  .  12-1 5 

Salsify  8-1- 

Splbach  .  0-12 

Spinach,  New  Zealand . 14-10 

Squash,  vine  .  0-10 

Swiss  chard .  7-10 

Tomato  .  0-10 


T,  II.  T. 


Study  Apple  Varieties 

Iu  planting  au  apple  orchard,  either 
for  commercial  or  home  use,  you  want  to 
take  in  consideration  not  alone  your  own 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  different  varieties 
of  apples,  but  also  the  soil  you  have, 
whether  sandy,  gravel,  loam  or  clay.  Also 
see  if  you  are  surrounded  by  natural  ap¬ 
ple  enemies,  such  as  red  cedars  and  other 
specimens.  In  planting  my  orchard  of  a 
few  hundred  trees.  I  divided  the  varieties 
into  Summer.  Fall  and  Winter  apples. 
For  Summer  I  planted  Red  Astrachan, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Gravenstein  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  The  Winter  Ba¬ 
nana  I  had  always  taken  a  liking  to,  as 
I  had  seen  it  grown  without  much  care 
in  a  section  not  far  from  my  farm,  but 
free  from  rod  cedars.  I  planted  about 
25  trees  of  this  variety,  which  are  as 
much  a  failure  with  me  as  could  be,  on 
account  of  the  cedar  rust.  I  would  not 
plant  them  again,  for  no  man  can  stay 
under  this  tree  constantly  spraying  when 
other  farm  work  is  pressing  and  demands 
bis  attention.  M.v  Winter  Banana  I  shall 
either  top-graft  or  take  out  entirely. 
Better  plant  a  Gano  rather  than  no  “in¬ 
ter  apple  at  all.  Of  the  frees  which  1 
planted  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  bore  a  fair  crop  in  1010. 
Red  Astracliau  and  Yellow  Transparent  a 
few  samples,  while  the  Gravenstein  grow 
to  be  big  shade  trees  and  bear  no  fruit. 
To  plant  your  orchard,  it  is  best  to  study 
the  situation  from  all  points  of  view.. 

Long  Island.  wm.  tcosch  m:\. 
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Costs  next  to  nothing 

to  install 

THE  first  surprising  fact  about  installing  an  Andes 
One  Pipe  is  how  little  it  costs  to  get  it  put  in  your 
house.  The  Andes  uses  the  simplest  and  most 
modern  system  of  heating  which  avoids  absolutely  the 
expense  of  putting  in  heat  pipes.  Not  to  mention  the 
confusion  of  ripping  open  floors  and  walls  to  put  the 
pipes  in.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  done  in  one  day. 
Two  men  can  do  it  in  one  day,  instead  of  in  two  to  four 
weeks  as  is  required  with  the  many-pipe  furnace. 

j 

The  design  of  the  Andes,  the  quality  of  the  metal 
from  which  it  is  made,  our  engineering  service,  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  users  and  our  own  guaran¬ 
tee,  insures  the  fact  that  when  you  install  the  Andes, 
you  bring  the  happy,  comfortable  warmth  of  summer¬ 
time  into  your  home. 

The  Andes  burns  wood,  coal  or  gas,  and  every  day 
saves  fuel  money  for  you.  The  simplicity  of  the  system 
makes  it  a  fuel  saver. 

Our  book,  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money,"  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  Andes.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
heating  system  of  high  quality  and  durability  at  an 
exceptionally  moderate  cost  to  install  and  operate,  fill 
out  and  send  us  the  coupon  today.  It  won’t  mean  that 
you  have  to  buy. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT-  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating Jor  less  Money" 


Dear  Sir: — My  home  is  particu 
larly  hard  to  heat,  the  ceilings  being 
10',  9"  high  and  many  windows  ami 
cloors.  We  heated  11  rooms  very 
comfortably;  well  pleased  with  the 
economy  of  the  Andes  One  Pipe.  - 
J.  Glen  Espie, 

Caledonia,  N.  Y., 

March  J~th,  1918. 


Gentlemen: — \\'e  had  consider¬ 
able  trouble  heating  our  house  with 
Stoves,  hut  the  Andes  No.  does 
the  trick  with  no  trouble.  We  use 
wood  as  well  as  coal  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Truly  yours.  Petf.r  Bartz  and 
Family,  Alexander,  N.  V. 
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DOMESTIC.— Twenty-four  of  the  .‘12 
plumbing  establishments  in. Birmingham, 
Ala.,  April  2  declared  a  lockout  against 
union  plumbers,  who  are  demanding  SI 2 
a  day,  with  double  pay  for  overtime,  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  The  eight  shops 
which  refused  to  join  in  the  lockout  have 
contracts  of  a  nature  which  would  not 
permit  suspension  of  work.  The  jour¬ 
neymen  charge  $10  a  day,  the  rate  under 
which  they  have  been  working,  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

Abraham  White  of  New  York,  the 
“postage  stamp  financier,”  who  achieved 
fame  by  cleaning  up  $100,000  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  -14  cents,  was  indicted  March 
31  for  grand  larceny.  White  is  charged 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Ilavenor  with  inducing 
her  to  purchase  $1,500  worth  of  stock 
in  the  Auto  Frcesseproof  Corporation  by 
false  representation.  East  November, 
Mrs.  Ilavenor  asserts,  White'  said  the 
“Du  Pont  interests”  were  trying  to  buy 
control  of  the  Ereezeproof  Company,  that 
he  himself  had  invested  $100,000  in  it, 
that  it  was  a  going  business,  with  large 
profits,  and  that  the  Pierce  Oil  Company 
had  taken  a  contract  for  the  entire  out¬ 
put,  all  of  which  she  subsequently  found 
to  bo  untrue.  White  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  was  released  on  bail. 

Broughton  Brandenburg  of  New  York, 
magazine  writer  and  promoter,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  Crane  in  General  Ses¬ 
sions  March  31  to  two  and  a  halt  ycajs 
in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  grand  larceny  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  stock  in  a 
Staten  Island  “asbestos”  mine  promoted 
a  year  ago  by  the  New  Methods  Moulding 
&*  Metals  Corporation,  which  Branden¬ 
burg  organized.  He  was  released  on 
$7,500  bail  pending  an  appeal. 

As  a  protest  against  high  prices.  500  citi¬ 
zens  of  Tampa,  Fla., dressed  in  overalls  and 
calico,  marched  to  the  courthouse  square 
April  4  and  signed  a  petition  pledging 
themselves  not  to  buy  expensive  garments 
so  long  as  present  prices  prevail.  The 
petition,  presented  later  to  the  mayor, 
appealed  for  a  limit  on  the  profits  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  and  charged 
the  former  with  profiteering.  City  fire¬ 
men  abandoned  their  tailored  uniforms 
and  went  to  work  in  overalls. 

Four  officials  of  the  Baited  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Indianapolis  on  conspir¬ 
acy  charges,  surrendered  to  1  nited  States 
District  Attorney  Edward  * ).  Knotts  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  April  <>.  The  four  weic 
Frank  Ferringtou,  president;  Walter 
Nesbit,  secretary-treasurer  ;  llarry  I  isii- 
wick,  vice-president,  and  Benjamin  W  ll- 
liams,  executive  board  member.  They 
were  released  on  bonds  of  $10,000  caeli. 

Fire  that  threatened  to  destroy  a  block 
of  buildings  at  Broad  and  East  Grand 
streets,  Elizabeth.  N.  J..  called  out  the 
entire  fire-fighting  equipment  of  the  city 
April  6,  routed  scores  of  families  from 
their  homes,  tied  up  telephone  service  for 
a  half-hour  and  caused  damage  estimated 
at  $150,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Game  pro¬ 
tectors  and  forest  rangers  got  orders 
April  2  frbm  Conservation  Commissioner 
George  I),  l’ratt  of  New  York  to  wage  a 
relentless  ‘war  upon  the  beaver.  “All 
beaver  dams  should  be  cut  out  immedi¬ 
ately  and  kept  out,”  said  the  order,  “and 
where  destruction  of  the  beauty  <>l  lakes 
is  threatened  or  damage  to  any  other 
property  is  in  progress,  steps  must  be 
taken  immediately’  to  destroy  the  dams 
and  houses.  When  necessary  permits  will 
be  given  upon  application  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  trap  the  beaver  and  send  their 
skins  to  the  commission. 

Two  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  from  Washington  called  upon 
Byron  II.  Fhl,  acting  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  April  2.  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  what  can  be  done 
to  induce  more  immigrants  to  settle  down 
upon  the  farms  in  various  States,  instead 
of  segregating  in  great  masses  around  the 
large  cities.  They  announced  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
heads  to  take  greater  interest  in  immi¬ 
grants  to  this  country  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  Uhl  told  the  Agricultural  Department 
agents  there  is  little  change  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  drift  of  immigration  in  the 
near  future.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
come  to  this  country  with  their  points  of 
destination  already  determined. 

Damage  to  the  Oklahoma  fruit  crop,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  freezing  temperature  ot 
the  blizzard  April  3-4.  will  be  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000,  according  to  estimates  made 
public  by  John  A.  Whitehurst,  president  | 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Every  cotton-growing  State  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  Washington  April  0  at  a  con¬ 
ference  called  by  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board  to  consider  means  of  meeting 
the  situation  arising  from  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  pink  cotton  worm  in  Texas. 
Only  a  drastic  quarantine  can  prevent  a 
disastrous  spread  of  the  pest,  experts 
agree.  The  board  suggested  that  the 
State  prohibit  the  growing  of  cotton 
within  the  infected  area  for  a  term  of 
years  and  compensate  the  farmers  for  the 
crop  planted.  Governor  Hobby  of  Texas 
and  several  members  of  the  State  Con¬ 


gressional  delegation  expressed  their  de¬ 
sire  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities.  If  the  State  government  failed 
to  act.  it  was  said,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  prepared  to  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  movement  of  cotton  and 
cottonseed  from  Texas  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  other  sections. 

According  to  the  Government  field 
agent  in  New  Mexico  there  are  no  longer 
any  wild  horses  on  the  range  in  his  State, 
and  the  number  of  small  Mexican  cow 
ponies  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  field 
agent  in  Utah  states  that  horses  are  lia¬ 
bilities  rather  than  assets  in  his  section. 
In  Washington  the  local  representative 
says:  “Where  a  notable  reduction  has 
occurred  in  any  country  it  seems  due  to 
replacemen  of  horsepower  by  motor 
power.” 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement 
that  the  governors  of  tin'  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange  had  suspended  Eugene  11.  De 
Broukart  of  Eugene  M.  Hoyne  &  Co.  for 
failure  to  r  eet  contracts  because  of  un¬ 
protected  trades  in  grain,  it  became  known 
that  there  would  be  Federal  investigation 
of  an  alleged  attempt  of  Chicago  operat¬ 
ors  to  corner  the  May  corn  market.  A 
Federal  Grand  Jury  was  sworn  in  before 
Judge  Landis  April  <5  and  indictments 
will  be  sought  against  several  operators 
for  criminal  conspiracy  to  manipulate  a 
necessity  of  life*. 

A  patriotic  sheep  show,  sale  and  public 
shearing  will  be  held  at  the  fair  grounds, 
Perry,  N.  Y..  May  15.  Liberal  prizes  for 
Rambouillet  and  Delaine  sheep  and  all 
fleeces  cut  from  them  at  the  public  shear¬ 
ing  are  offered.  All  are  invited;  no 
charge  at  the  gates. 

Subpoenas  have  been  issued  by  the  New 
York  Citv  District  Attorney’s  office  for 
several  West  Washington  Market  poultry 
commission  merchants,  who  are  to  be 
questioned  concerning  complaints  that 
shipments  of  poultry  to  this  city  were 
held  back  to  advance  prices  over  the 
Easter  and  Jewish  Passover  holiday  sea¬ 
sons. 

WASHINGTON.  —  An  American  In¬ 
dian  division  in  the  regular  army  may  be 
enlisted  if  an  amendment  to  the  army  bill 
approved  by  ihe  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  April  2  is  enacted  into  law. 
It  was  uroposed  at  a  hearing  by  Dr. 


Joseph  K.  Dixon  of  Philadelphia,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Rodman  Wanamaker  His¬ 
torical  Expeditions  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians. 

Government  expenditures  have  exceeded 
the  revenues  "from  all  sources”  by  more 
than  $200,000,000  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $700,000,000  in  the  floating  debt 
last  month  is  but  a  “temporary”  con¬ 
dition.  Representative  Mondell  of  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Republican  leader,  declared  April  4 
in  a  statement.  Economy  alone,  he  said, 
could  avert  a  “calamitous*  crisis.”  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  “temporary  reduction  ’ 
in  the  floating  debt.  Mr.  Mondell  declared, 
the  treasury  was  “in  the  market  for  fur¬ 
ther  loans,  and  this  month  must  dispose 
of  a  further  large  volume  temporary  cer¬ 
tificates.”  Government  financing  by  short¬ 
term  notes,  he  added,  is  such  as  “may 
bring  a  tremendous  increase  the  very  next 
day.  week  or  month,”  after  an  apparent 
reduction  for  a  comparative  period. 

Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States  of  its  right  of  secrecy  surrounding 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
E nited  States,  growing  out  of  the  alleged 
"leak'  in  tin*  high  court  several  months 
ago,  in  the  Southern  Pacific  oil  lands 
case,  is  charged  in  an  indictment  returned 
April  1  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  defendants  named  include  Ashton  F. 
Embry,  former  secretary  to  Associate 
Justice  Joseph  McKenna;  James  Har¬ 
wood  Graves,  a  former  assistant  attorney 
in  the  Department  of  Justice;  Barnett 
E.  Moses,  a  Washington  attorney,  and 
E.  Millard  Mayer.  ,Tr.,  a  New  York  stock 
operator.  The  indictment  avers  that  the 
above  conspired  to  cheat  and  defraud  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  speculation 
upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  an  1 
other  stock  markets.  ui>on  the  faith  and 
advantage  of  private  information  as  to 
the  time,  conclusion  and  results  of  the 
decisions  given  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Foresters’  Week,  Svraeuse,  N.  Y., 
April  12-19. 

Patriotic  slice))  show,  sale  and  public 
shearing.  Fair  Grounds.  Perry,  N.  Y.. 
May  15. 


April  17,  1920 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association.  Chicago,  Ill.. 
Wednesday,  June  9.  The  second  annual 
national  sale  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  same  on  Thursday,  June  10. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  I’a..  .Tune  2S. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago. 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

llorneil  Fair,  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 


In  my  vicinity  the  principal  lines  are 
hay,  grain  and  dairying.  Good  hay  in 
this  vicinity  brings,  retail,  $45  to  $48  per 
ton.  Corn  on  ear,  $43  to  $45  per  ton ; 
oats,  $1  per  bu. ;  oats  generally  very  much 
discolored  from  so  much  rain  last  season. 
Wheat  and  rye  were  a  poor  crop  around 
here,  as  there  were  10  days  of  rain  after 
being  cut  and  shocked,  and  grain  grew 
very  badly  in  the  shock,  which  spoiled 
the  grain  and  made  it  light,  in  weight. 
Most  of  it  was  sold  for  chicken  feed  at  $2 
per  bu.  for  wheat ;  the  rye  was  principal¬ 
ly  ground  up  for  pig  feed  at  $1.50  per  bu. 
Oat  straw  brought  $20  per  ton.  Farmers 
receive  8c  per  qt.  for  their  milk.  Several 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  sold  their 
dairies  owing  to  high  price  of  feed  and 
scarcity  of  help.  Auction  sales  are  still 
on.  The  outlook  for  farmers  and  farming 
looks  very  gloomy  around  here,  as  help  is 
scarce,  and  if  you  are  able  to  find  a  man 
to  work  he  wants  so  much  money  for  his 
work  there  is  scarcely  anything  left  for 
the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  happens  to 
have  a  son  or  two  they  want  to  go  to 
town  to  work  where  there  are  short  hours 
and  big  pay,  and  lots  of  fun  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  J.  J.  L. 

Morris  Co..  N.  .T. 

Hay,  $25  per  ton  at  barn  ;  butter,  GO 
to  65c;  eggs.  75c;  potatoes.  $2.50  per  bu. ; 
veal  calves.  17c.  live  weight;  new  milch 
cows.  $125;  dressed  beef.  14  to  lGc  per 
lb.  by  the  quarter.  F.  j.  s. 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


“See  here.  Mr.  Jones,”  said  the  medi¬ 
cal  man.  “it  is  taking  you  an  awful  long 
time  to  pay  that  bill  of  mine.”  "I  know 
it  doctor,”  answered  Jones,  “but  you 
ought  to  remember  that  you  were  an  aw¬ 
ful  long  time  curing  me.”— -Credit  Lost. 
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The  increased 
earnings  of  your  herd 
will  pay  for  these  comforts 

$25  more  a  year,  from  every  cow  in  your  herd. 


That’s  the  added  income  dairymen 
tell  us  they  have  secured  by  giving 
their  cows  water  the  National  way. 
Not  stale  water  from  a  storage  tank, 
but  pure,  fresh  water,  right  from  the 
depths  of  the  well,  evenly  temperatured 


the  year  around.  An  increased  milk 
yield  of  from  two  to  ten  pounds  per 
cow  per  day. 

These  new  earnings  will  equip  your 
house  and  barn  with  the  latest  plumb¬ 
ing  conveniences. 


Consider  Your  Family’s  Health  and  Comfort 
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Think  what  fresh,  running  water 
would  mean  to  you  and  your  family. 
Fewer  steps  in  the  kitchen — no  more 

Keep  Your  Children  on 
the  Farm 

The  National  fresh  water  system  will 
make  your  home  far  more  attractive  to 
your  boys  and  girls.  Keeps  hired  help 
on  the  farm,  too.  Less  drudgery  around 
the  kitchen,  barn  and  cow-shed — more 
solid  enjoyment  within  the  home. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  the 
National  non-storage  water  system. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  today. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
328  Bellevlew  Place  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


exposure,  carrying  water  from  the  well 
— real  bathing  and  shaving  comfort 
in  the  bathroom. 
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A  small  and  inexpensive  type 
of  “National.”  Large  enough 
for  small  farms. 


NATIONAL 


NON -STORAG  E 


FRESH  WATER 
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New  England  Notes 

(Continuer!  from  page  773) 
cut  off  tbc  liot,  drying  winds. 

There  isn’t  as  wide  use  made  of  rollers 
in  this  section  as  would  seem  to  be  ad¬ 
visable.  A  number  of  market  gardeners, 
however,  are  finding  that  it  pays  them  to 
roll  their  land  before  seeding.  Of  course 
much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  but  the  plan  should  be  considered 
wherever  seeds  are  slow  to  germinate. 

When  you  come  to  make  up  your  list 
of  garden  flowers  this  year  don’t  overlook 
the  spider  plant,  catalogued  as  Cleome  by 
seedsmen.  While  this  is  an  annual,  it 
will  self-sow,  and  conies  up  year  after 
year,  so  that  you  need  only  dig  up  the 
plants  and  put  them  where  you  want 
them.  It  has  a  long  season  of  bloom,  is 
very  ornamental,  and  is  fine  for  filling 
in  vacant  spaces  in  the  hardy  border. 

Another  interesting  plant,  and  one  not 
often  seen  in  gardens,  is  the  Tigridla  or 
shellflower.  It  grows  from  a  bulb,  like 
the  Gladiolus,  and  is  one  of  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  blooms  you  can  have.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  a  flower  lasts  duly  a  day,  but  you 
will  have  a  reasonably  long  succession,  as 
each  bulb  makes  a  number  of  blooms. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Dooryard  Planting  in  Delaware 

What  kind  of  flowers  or  shrubbery  can 
I  plant  in  ray  front  yard  to  best  advan¬ 
tage?  It  is  very  light  and  sandy,  and 
lias  considerable  shade.  Also  advise  about 
what  time  of  the  year  is  best  for  moving 
a  lilac  bush  and  a  Hydrangea,  and  how 
to  train  them. 

DELAWARE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

You  will  find  that  the  following  shrubs 
will  prove  satisfactory  in  Delaware : 
Forsythia  viridissima.  Pyrus  .Taponica, 
Deutzia  gracilis  and  Deutzia  crenata, 
Spines  Viau  Ilouttei,.  Spinea  prunifolia. 
Spirant  Anthony  Waterer  and  Caleycan- 
.thus  floridus.  Then,  of  course,  you  want 
roses.  The  rambler  roses  are  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  a  sandy  soil  than  most  others.  The 
Crimson  Rambler  known  as  the  Flower 
of  Fairfield,  is  better  than  the  old  Crim- 


Cleomc  or  Spider  Floicer 


sou  Rambler,  as  it  makes  the  usual  Sp 
show  and  then  blooms  again  in  Aug 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  a  pink  rambler 
very  pretty.  The  modern  Hybrid 
roses  are  the  best  constant  bloom 
Among  the  best  are  Gen.  MacArt 
Rady  Ashtown,  Mute.  Ilravy,  Killar 
M.v  Maryland.  Do  not  depend  on  the 
tie  slips  smit  by  mail,  but  get  the  t 
year  dormant  plants.  Roses  that  1 
boon  forced  into  bloom  in  pots  are  sob 
worth  planting.  The  best  time  to  m 
lilacs  is  in  November.  If  your  liydran 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  the  shoots  n 
b‘‘  protected  in  the  Fall  if  you  w 
bloom.  I  bend  them  down  after 
leaves  are  oil  in  the  Fall  and  peg  tl 
fast  to  the  ground,  and  then  cover  tl 
vitli  grass  sods.  Kept  in  this  way,  t 
bloom  finely.  Prune  out  only  stun 
wood  and  preserve  all  the  shoots  m 
during  the  Summer,  as  these  are 
1  miing  shoots.  Here  most  people  j 
bu  them  with  green  pine  bushes  sti 
thickly  around  them.  I  prefer  the  sc 

_ W.  F.  MASSEY 
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Tests  That  Proved  Hudson 
A1  so  Sp6cik  jf o i*  E ssex 

And  Essex  Holds  World’s 
50-Hour  Endurance  Record 


Built  by  the  same  makers,  Hudson’s  un¬ 
equalled  records  also  speak  for  Essex 
They  foretold  performance  never  expected 
of  a  light  car. 

The  prophecies  now  are  facts. 

An  Essex  stock  chassis  set  the  world’s  50- 
hour  endurance  mark  of  3037  miles.  That  is 
officially  certified  by  the  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Association.  And  Essex  holds  the  world 
mark  of  1061  road  miles  in  24  hours.  A 
stock  touring  car  did  that. 

Local  road,  speedway  and  hill-climbing 
records  in  every  section  of  the  country  are 
held  by  Essex.  Scores  of  abusive  tests  have 
proved  the  endurance  that  30,000  owners 
find  in  the  daily  service  of  their  Essex  cars. 

Judge  Essex  Quality 
By  the  Hudson  Standard 

But  it  is  not  only  in  performance  that 
Essex  shows  the  same  stamp  of  quality  as 
Hudson.  Its  beauty  of  line,  its  luxury  of 
appointment  are  the  work  of  years  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  coach  design. 

See  the  care  and  completeness,  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  Its  riding  comfort,  its 
smooth,  quiet  running  ease,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  well-contained  reserve  power,  are 
qualities  comparable  to  the  finest  of  high- 
priced  cars,  yet  you  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  the  light  weight  type,  more  important 
today  than  ever. 

Judge  the  Essex,  not  by  the  light  weight 
standards  that  you  have  known,  but  by  the 


much  more  exacting  requirements  of  the 
large,  costly  cars.  Measure  it  by  the  highest 
standard  of  performance  and  fine  quality, 
rather  than  by  its  moderate  price. 

You,  too,  will  find  the  appeal  that  has 
won  30,000. 

In  all  Hudson’s  unmatched  records  this 
important  fact  is  clear — No  ability  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  one  direction  to  gain  supremacy  in 
another. 

Hudson  Records  Prove 
Its  All-Round  Mastery 

Hudson  is  the  fleetest.  Its  stock  car  speed 
records  have  never  been  equalled.  On  the 
speedway  its  racing  cars  won  more  points 
than  any  other  team  ever '  gained. 

But  its  speed  means  no  forfeit  of  other 
qualities.  For  in  official  tests,  the  Super-Six 
has  also  out-performed  all  other  types,  in 
endurance,  hill-climbing  and  acceleration. 
In  every  motor  performance  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  leadership  by  unanswerable  proofs. 

Only  a  supreme  advantage,  that  others 
cannot  use,  could  account  for  such  all-round 
dominance.  Hudson  has  it  in  the  Super-Six 
motor.  It  minimizes  vibration  to  within 
10%  of  vanishing — nearer  the  ideal  than 
any  type  we  know. 

In  the  same  size  motor  the  exclusive 
Super-Six  principle  added  72%  to  power, 
and  80%  to  efficiency.  Endurance  is  practi¬ 
cally  doubled. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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ACME  TTOOL<SE 


Make  Perfect  Seed  Beds 

•  A  CME”  TILLAGE  TOOLS  enable 
you  to  make  better  seed  beds  than 
you  have  ever  made  before.  They  provide 
the  plants  with  smooth,  fine,  firm  soil  which 
promotes  quick  root  growth.  Crops  planted 
Acme”-made  seed  beds  yield  heavier. 


in 


"jlCME"  Disc  Harrow 
—10  Size* 


Better  Tillage  —  Bigger  Crops 


"A  CME”  Disc  Harrow  has  offset  gangs 
**  which  disc  all  the  soil  —  leave  no 
“comb”  ox  middle  ridge.  The  discs 
aie  specially  formed  so  that  they  enter  the 
soil  with  a  clean  cut.  They  lighten 
the  draft  yet  pulverize  thoroughly. 
Special  ball  bearings  take  up  the 
end  thrust.  Pres¬ 
sure  spring*  hold  the 
gangs  to  theix  work 
— -  prevent 
2  ft.  Wide  skips  onun. 

evengtouud. 


*‘1  he  Coulters  “Do  the  Work"— 
A/tiA;c  Perfect  Seed  Bed}, 


“  A^ME"  Coulter  Pulverizing  Harrow  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  so  well  begun  by  the 
“Acme  Disc.  It  is  almost  universally  used 
on  truck  farms  where  perfect  seed  beds  are 
the  common  thing.  And  it’s  equally  valuable 
on  fruit  and  general  farms.  Everywhere,  “The  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work" — make  perfect  seed  beds. 

“1  have  used  both  your  ‘Acme’  Disc  and  'Acme* 
Coulter  Harrows  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  on  Long  Island,”  writes  Wm.  Ryan, 
Inspector  in  Farm  Management,  “and  find  that  they 
do  excellent  work.  1  can  recommend  them  either 
with  tractors  or  with  horses." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  “Acme"TilIage  Tools. 
Write  us  for  free  book,  "The  ‘Acme’  Way  to 
Crops  that  Pay." 

DUANE  H.  NASH  INC. 

141  Elm  Street,  Millington,  New  Jersey 


OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 

old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Butfal-  Boston 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  is  a  tale  that  a  traveler,  coming 
to  the  inn  in  a  small  town  late  at  night, 
was  at  first  refused  shelter.  Finally, 
after  hearing  him  plead  not  to  be  turned 
out,  the  owner  said :  “I’ll  tell  you  the 
facts.  I  have  one  room,  but  right 
next  to  it  is  my  best-paying  guest.  He 
is  worth  more  to  me  than  any  three 
other  fellows,  and  he  is  very  nervous  and 
troubled  with  insomnia.  Now,  if  you 
can  get  into  bed  without  a  light  and  with¬ 
out  any  noise,  you  can  sleep  there;  but 
not  a  bit  of  noise,  either  now  or  when  you 
get  up.”  The  guest  promised  faithfully, 
and  all  was  quiet  till  he  took  off  a  shoe, 
lost  his  hold  on  it  and  it  slammed  to  the 
floor.  lie  was  doubly  quiet  from  then  on, 
crawled  into  bed  and  was  just  getting 
asleep  when  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
wall,  and  a  raucous  voice : 

“Darn  you!  Take  off  that  other  shoe /” 

Now  tell  us  what  you  found  in  that 
coffin  ! — see  pags  594.  F.  d.  c. 

Well,  you  will  remember  that  I  went 
out  in  the  dark  to  find  the  spectacles  lying 
on  a  coffin.  When  I  reached  out  to  take 
them  up  I  felt  that  coffin  move,  and  heard 
a  strange,  unearthly  cry  within  it.  No 
use  talking,  that  is  what  happened,  and 
we  organized  a  band  of  “minute  men” 
and  went  out  to  investigate.  Our  folks 
were  not  of  that  class  who  get  into  bed 
and  put  out  the  lights  when  strange 
things  occur  in  the  night.  That  farm  was 
right  in  the  territory  where  King  Philip 
operated  in  1675,  when  he  nearly  succeed¬ 
ed  in  driving  the  whites  out  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  !  Many  of  our  ancestors  had  been 
roused  at  night  by  the  savages.  It  is 
recorded  of  one  man  that  he  thought  his 
house  was  attacked  by  Indian  spirits.  He 
felt  that  a  bullet  of  lead  would  never 
harm  them,  so  he  took  the  only  silver  coin 
he  had,  pounded  it  into  a  bullet  and  fired 
it  at  night  in  the  direction  from  whence 
came  a  fearful  or  unearthly  cry.  In  the 
morning  they  found  a  strange  bird  dead 
in  the  bushes.  But  these  old-timers  never 
ran  away  from  trouble,  and  they  no  doubt 
led  us  on  as  we  marched  out  to  attack 
that  coffin.  I  can  remember,  as  we  passed 
through  the  barn,  how  the  old  horse 
stretched  out  his  long  head  and  gave  a 
“whinny”  that  sent  the  chills  down  my 
back.  The  calf  jumped  up  with  a  great 
rattle,  and  the  cow  blinked  at  the  light  <>f 
our  lantern.  They  frightened  me  at  the 
time,  but  now  I  know  they  were  only 
quoting  Shakespeare  at  our  warlike 
group : 

“ What  fools  these  mortals  be/” 
***** 

Now,  several  days  before.  "Malty,”  our 
gray  cat.  had  done  a  strange  thing!  That 
“Malty”  was  a  character.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  hot  Summer  day  when  she  crawled 
into  the  big  “airtight  stove”  for  a  nap. 
She  curled  upon  the  ashes  and  bits  of 
paper  with  pleasant  dreams  of  rats — and 
of  the  50  or  more  kittens  she  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  neighborhood.  The  cus¬ 
tom  in  those  days  was  to  sweep  and  dust 
the  rooms,  take  up  the  refuse  in  a  dust¬ 
pan  and  dump  it  into  the  airtight  stove. 
By  and  by  there  would  accumulate,  enough 
of  this  fuel  to  heat  a  pot  of  coffee, 
and  thus  save  wood  or  coal.  These 
were  the  small  economies  which  for  many 
years  made  New  England  the  pocket-book 
of  the  nation.  Perhai*?  it  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  these  Yankees  kept  these  economies 
up  too  long  that  the  pocket-book  is  mov¬ 
ing  west.  At  any  rate.  “Malty”  was  sleep¬ 
ing  on  a  soft  bed  of  these  “sweepings.” 
and  the  farmer’s  wife  was  struck  by  one 
of  those  uncontrollable  impulses  to  “clean 
house!”  No  one  could  hunt  for  dirt  with 
a  keener  eye,  as  I  often  found  to  my  sor¬ 
row  when  I  swept  a  room  and  she  re¬ 
viewed  my  work!  At  any  rate,  she  swept 
up  two  big  pans  full  of  dry  “dirt”  and 
dumped  them  into  the  stove,  right  in  front 
of  “Malty.”  The  woman  did  not  have  her 
spectacles  on.  and  the  gray  cat  was  much 
the  same  color  as  the  ashes,  so  no  one 
knew  the  stove  was  occupied!  After  her 
exertions  the  farmer’s  wife  concluded  a 
cup  of  tea  would  taste  good.  The  teapot 
always  had  several  inches  of  old 
“grounds”  at  the  bottom,  and  all  you  had 
to  do  when  you  wanted  to  tan  your  stom¬ 
ach  was  to  pour  in  a  little  water  and  put 
the  pot  on  a  fire.  Here  was  just  the 
chance  to  utilize  those  “sweepings.”  So 
this  woman  “watered  the  tea  grounds,” 
put  the  teapot  inside  the  stove  and  touched 
a  match  to  the  refuse — all  unconscious 
that  “Malty”  was  peacefully  sleeping  on 
this  bedding.  There  was  a  quick  blaze 
and  then  a  great  scream  of  agony  and  a 
blazing  cat  darted  out  of  that  stove  and 
made  for  the  door.  Cats  do  not  like  water 
any  more  than  some  men  I  have  known, 
but  they  all  have  to  come  to  it. — under 
pain  or  prohibition.  The  cat  made 
straight  for  a  rain  puddle  and  rolled  in  it. 
Then  .she  looked  reproachfully  at  the 
house  and  disappeared  behind  the  barn. 
Later,  I  saw  her  down  by  the  brook,  lying 
with  her  front  paws  and  breast  in  the 
cool  water.  There  she  remained  until 
the  burns  healed. 

***** 

After  that  “Malty”  fought  shy  of  that 
stove.  A  few  days  before  our  adventure 
with  the  coffin  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
had  had  a  somewhat  hot  evening  discus¬ 
sion  over  the  old  cat.  I  wonder  if  grown¬ 
up  men  and  women  quarrel  over  such 
mean  and  trivial  things  now.  The  old 


gentleman  said  the  cat  was  useless  and 
ought  to  be  killed,  because  she  was  not 
much  account  as  a  mouser  and  had  to  be 
fed !  His  wife  put  up  a  good  and  con¬ 
vincing  argument  for  the  cat.  “Malty” 
and  I  as  companions  and  old  friends,  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  discussion.  She  was  not 
permitted  to  come  into  the  house  at  night, 
but  had  I  not  often  opened  my  window 
and  lot  her  in  to  sleep  on  my  bed?  Some¬ 
times  when  the  house  beams  creaked  with 
the  frost  I  would  start  up  in  terror  and 
imagine  all  sort  of  evil  shapes  in  the 
shadows.  But  wise  old  “Malty”  would 
open  one  eye,  look  at  me  assuringly,  and 
go  to  sleep  again.  And  I  knew  that  the 
instinct  of  the  wild  animal  in  her  would 
detect  the  danger  if  there  were  any. 

“I'll  kill  that  eat  tomorrow /” 

“No.  you  won't!” 

‘‘Well,  I'd  like  to,  anyway!” 

“ Well ,  likinys  ain't  doings.!” 

That  was  the  way  the  discussion  went, 
and  as  if  to  emphasize  his  remarks  the 
farmer  got  up,  opened  the  stove  door  and 
pushed  in  a  big  knot  of  oak.  He  looked 
at  the  cat  as  much  as  to  say : 

“I'd  like  to  put  you  in  here,  too!' 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now.  I  knew  they  didn't  mean  any¬ 
thing  in  particular  by  all  this ;  it  was 
just  their  way.  “Malty”  ought  to  have 
known  it,  too,  but  somehow  the  old  cat 
seemed  to  understand  what  they  said,  and 
when  the  farmer  pushed  that  knot  into 
the  stove  she  started  up  and  made  for  the 
door.  She  may  have  been  a  handsome  cat 
in  her  youth,  but  when  age  walks  arm  in 
arm  with  trouble,  and  the  latter  gets  on 
the  road  home,  beauty  seems  to  take  a 
long  vacation.  What  I  saw  as  I  got  up 
to  let  “Malty”  out  was  a  scarred  old  vet¬ 
eran.  She  had  broken  one  tooth  over  a 
tough  rat.  Another  cat  had  bitten  off 
part  of  one  ear,  a  rat  had  left  a  scar  on 
her  nose,  and  part  of  the  hair  burned  off 
her  head  had  never  grown  out.  You  see 
most  men,  as  they  grow  in  years,  like  to 
have  youth  about  them,  while  women  take 
greater  satisfaction  in  old  companions. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  many  of  us  that 
this  is  so.  I  have  lived  more  than  20.000 
days,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  thoroughly 
reproachful  look  on  any  face  than  that 
which  “Malty”  cast  upon  that  farmer  as 
she  stood  by  the  door.  I  have  seen  some 


of  the  greatest  actors  of  by-gone  years 
play  Julius  Csesar.  What  pathos,  what 
agony  of  betrayed  friendship  you  may 
read  on  their  faces  as  they  say : 

"And  thou,  too,  Brutus.” 

“Malty”  outdid  them  all  in  facial  ex¬ 
pression  as  she  stood  by  the  door.  As  I 
opened  it  she  ran  out  into  the  darkness 
and  disappeared.  From  that  night  until 
the  night  of  the  storm  we  had  not  seen 
or  heard  her!  She  did  not  even  come 
through  the  open  window  to  sleep  on  my 
bed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  as  we  marched  out  to  investigate 
that  stormy  night  I  think  both  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  were  thinking  of  “Malty.” 
I  know  the  woman  was,  for  she  reminded 
her  husband  that  it  might  be  a  judgment 
upon  his  for  his  cruelty  !  And  while  he 
answered  “Nonsense !”  I  knew  he  wras 
thinking  about  it.  When  we  reached  the 
coffin  room  we  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
peered  within.  It  was  enough  to  make 
the  stoutest  nerve  shake  a  little.  The 
lonely  farm,  the  great,  rambling,  echoing 
barn,  the  roar  of  the  storm,  a  flapping 
shingle  on  the  roof,  and  the  wind  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  wires  where  our  seed  corn 
hung  like  the  song  of  an  aeolian  harp. 
And  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  saw  that  coffin  shake,  and 
we  all  heard  that  unearthly  cry.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  the  farmer  and  I  were  willing  to 
leave  the  investigation  until  daylight,  but 
the  woman  had  more  of  the  blood  of 
heroes  in  her  veins.  Armed  with  the 
tongs,  she  marched  up  to  that  coffin  and 
knocked  off  the  loose  cover.  Then  she 
held  up  the  lantern  and  looked  in. 

Curled  up  in  one  corner  was  "Malty” 
with  a  brood  of  six  as  fine  kittens  as  you 
erer  saw — all  seven  of  them  crying — six 
for  food  and  one  out  of  pride! 

The  old  cat  looked  up  at  us  as  if  to 
say : 

".Vow,  what  do  you  say?  You  thought 
T  was  good  for  nothing — now  then,  con¬ 
sider  this  family!” 

And  that  was  the  ghost  in  the  coffin. 
Since  then  I  have  had  no  fear  of  ghosts. 
“A  coffin,”  as  the  farmer  said  that  night, 
“is  nothing  but  a  wooden  box !”  We 
marched  back  to  the  house,  the  farmer 
carrying  “Malty”  and  his  wife  carrying 
the  kittens  in  her  apron.  And,  wonder 
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of  wonders,  the  farmer  fixed  up  a  warm 
box  by  the  stove  where  the  entire  cat  fam¬ 
ily  spent  the  night.  Who’s  afraid  of 
ghosts? 

***** 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  Hope 
Farm  Notes  on  page  370.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  take  advantage  of  your  opportunity 
to  further  a  worthy  cause.  You  wrote 
of  reading  Dr.  Grenfell’s  “A  Labrador 
Doctor,”  and  mentioned  “Dr.  Grenfell  or¬ 
ganized  a  little  orphans’  home.”  You  did 
not  mention  the  fact  that  the  home  was 
built  of  rough  wood,  and  lets  in  the  cold 
wind  and  the  snow,  and  that  Dr.  Gren¬ 
fell  is  very  anxious  to  build  a  brick  or¬ 
phanage,  and  is  calling  on  all.  young  and 
old,  to  help  build  it  by  subscribing  for 
bricks  at  25c  a  brick.  I  am  getting  to  be 
a  crank  on  that  subject,  having  obtained 
nearly  500  bricks.  I  am  78  years  old  and 
I  am  hoping  that  I  may  live  long  enough 
to  hear  that  it  is  built.  s.  n.  STRONG. 

Setauket.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  true  that  I  neglected  an  oppor- 
unity  in  this,  but  “better  late  than  nev¬ 
er.”  That  orphans’  home,  far  up  in  the 
tip  or  finger  point  of  Newfoundland,  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  useful  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  world.  It  cares  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  would  otherwise  be  neglected. 
It  is  far  away  from  the  usual  byways  of 
charity,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  helped  and  maintained. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  lower  lati¬ 
tudes  and  under  more  comfortable  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  realize  what  the  frozen  north 
means.  Y7et  it  is  necessary  that  this  far 
country  should  be  inhabited  and  devel¬ 
oped.  The  world  needs  what  it  has  to 
offer,  and.  most  of  all,  it  needs  the  strong, 
bright  children  who  live  there.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  put  a  “brick”  where  it  will  help 
build  a  solid  wall  for  civilization.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  all  “chip  in”  and  send  our 
“bricks”  to  Mr.  Strong  direct.  H.  w.  0. 


“Mb.  Cleaver.”  said  the  housewife, 
“how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  I 
found  a  piece  of  rubber  tire  in  one  of  the 
sausages  I  bought  here  last  week?”  “My 
dear  madam,”  was  the  reply,  “that  only 
goes  to  show  that  the  motor  car  is  replac¬ 
ing  the  horse  everywhere.” — New  York 
Globe. 


LeeUnion*Alls 


The  Most  Popular  Work 
Garment  in  America 

Don't  wait  another  day  before  en¬ 
joying  the  comfort,  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  LEE  UNION-ALLS.  It  is  the 
ideal  work  suit  for  farmers — warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer — does  away  with 
the  strains  and  pulls  caused  by  suspenders 
and  belts  and  protects  your  body  from 
chaff  and  dirt.  Moreover  LEE  UNION- 
ALLS  are  the  best  made 
work  garments 
manufactured. 
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Starting  Peas  Right 

I  recently  read  that  before  planting 
peas  it  was  advisable  to  apply  lime  to 
the  soil  and  harrow  it  in  before  planting. 
I  also  read  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  plenty 
of  phosphate  was  very  beneficial  to  peas. 
Will  you  advise  me  just  how  to  proceed 
and  the  amount  necessary  for  each  100 
feet  of  row.  s.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

It  is  true  that  peas,  belong  to  the  class 
of  plants  which  are  benefited  by  lime. 
Most  of  such  plants  do  not  thrive  in  an 
acid  soil.  It  will  pay  to  plow  the  laud 
and  then  use  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
per  acre,  well  harrowed  in.  Phosphorus 
is  the  fertilizing  element  which  has  most 
to  do  with  the  production  of  good  seed, 
and  any  crop  like  peas,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  for  seed  production,  must 
have  a  full  supply.  It  will  pay  to  use 
some  kind  of  phosphate  unless  you  know 
from  experience  that  the  soil  is  strong  in 
that  clement.  Another  thing  which  often 
means  failure  with  the  pea  crop  is  a  need 
of  inoculation.  The  pea,  like  all  other 
podJbearing  plants,  depends  for  its  full 
growth  upon  bacteria  or  tiny  forms  of 
life  which  work  upon  the  roots.  If  these 
are  not  in  the  soil  or  upon  the  seed  the 
plant  will  not  reach  its  best  growth.  It 
is  therefore  a  good  practice  to  “inoculate" 
the  seed.  This  is  done  by  using  soil  from 
a  field  or  garden  where  peas  have  been 
successfully  grown,  or  by  using  what  are 
known  as  commercial  bacteria.  These 
bacteria  or  “germs"  are  cultivated  in  the 
chemist’s  laboratory  and  kept  in  bottles, 
so  that  they  may  be  put  on  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  it  is  planted.  Their  use  will  usually 
"inoculate"  the  crop  and  help  it,  much 
after  the  plan  of  using  yeast  in  bread. 


Budding  English  Walnut 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  graft  or  bud 
English  walnut,  also  when  to  cut  scions 
and  kind  of  wood,  that  is.  new  growth  or 
old  wood,  what  to  graft  on,  when  to 
graft?  Can  it  be  done  this  Spring  or 
Summer?  On  my  grandmother's  farm 
we  have  a  tree  with  trunk  as  large  as  a 
man’s  body,  the  largest  walnut  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  spread  of  limbs  is  won¬ 
derful.  It  is  a  great  bearer  of  nuts  year 
after  year;  the  quality  and  size  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  j.  M.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Ring  budding  is  ordinarily  used  on' 
trees  with  thick  bark  such  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut.  A  ring  of  bark  half  an  inch 
wide,  containing  a  bud,  is  removed  from 
a  branch.  This  is  done  in  the  Spring, 
just  before  growth  starts.  The  stock  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  so  that  the 
ring  of  the  scion  fits.  The  scion  is  tied 
into  position  with  waxed  cloth  and  grows 
the  same  season.  In  the  nursery  seed¬ 
lings  are  grown  by  planting  the  nuts  in 
the  Fall  and  allowing  them  to  grow  all 
tin1  next  season.  Frequent  cultivations 
must  be  given,  and  a  growth  of  about  18 
inches  is  secured  by  Fall.  In  many  nur¬ 
series  the  one-year  seedlings  are.  root 
(whip)  grafted  just  as  they  stand  in  the 
row  instead  of  budding.  A  diagonal  cut 
is  made  across  the  end  of  the  seedling 
just  above  the  ground  and  a  scion,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  buds  cut  in  the  same 
manner,  is  tied  to  the  top  with  waxed 
string.  The  bark  of  the  scion  and  stock 
must  touch  on  at  least  one  side.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  the  Spring  just 
before  growth  starts.  In  the  case  of  J. 
M.  II.  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
few  year-old  stocks  from  some  nursery, 
whip-graft  a  scion  from  the  tree  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  top  of  each  as  described 
above,  and  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  permanent  location.  Young  trees 
should  be  tied  to  stakes  with  strips  of 
cloth,  as  tliev  are  very  tender  when  grow¬ 
ing.  T.  II.  T. 


Poor  Color  of  Baldwins 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples  did  not  color  up  last  Fall?  I  picked 
them  the  last  of  September  and  the  first 
of  October.  It  is  a  small  orchard  ;  trees 
have  been  set  out  about  ."0  years ;  in  sod 
10  or  12  years.  I  have  used  lieu  manure 
for  fertilizer.  E.  n. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  20- 
year-ohl  Baldwin  orchard,  grown  in  sod 
and  fertilized  with  hen  manure,  did  not 
produce  hiirh-colored  fruit  last  season. 
High  color  is  dependent,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  upon  maturity  and  sunlight.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  high  in  nitrogen,  as  hen  manure 
is.  delay  maturity.  Trees  which  are  very 
vigorous,  that  is.  have  very  abundant  and 
heavy  foliage,  would  prevent  the  sunlight 
from  coloring  the  fruit.  Trees  which 
are  not  pruned  out  would  also  have  the 
same  effect.  If  the  orchard  in  question 
lias  been  properly  pruned,  trees  well 
I  In n ned  out,  and  well  sprayed,  then  it 
would  appear  that  the  use  of  lien  manure 
ni'  as  a  fertilizer  Was  the  trouble. 
1  here  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  to 
batauce  conditions,  do  not'  apply  any  ben 
iiiamire  this  coming  season,  but  apply 
phosphorus  and  potash.  As.  for  example, 
1  to  1()  lbs.,  of  acid  phosphate  and  2  to  2 
ls-  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  a  bushel  of 
wood  ashes  per  tree.  s.  i\  uni, lister. 

(  infection t  Agricultural  College. 


Which  of  these  troubles  has  injured 

your  engine? 


Scored  cylinders,  burned-out  bearings,  fouled  spark  plugs,  played-out 
piston  rings,  worn  cam  shaft,  loose  wrist  pins,  sticking  or  pitted  valves 


REPAIR  shops  all  over  the  United 
States  report  that  these  seven  common 
.  troubles  are  responsible  for  90%  of 
all  delay,  “  layups  ”  on  the  road,  and  re¬ 
pair  expense. 

Yet  each  of  these  troubles  can  usually  be 
prevented.  Each  of  them  is  due  chiefly  to 
improper  lubrication. 


Layups  and  repair  bills  due  to  sediment 
in  your  oil 


Under  the  intense  heat  of  the  engine — 200°  to  1000° 
F. — ordinary  oil  breaks  down.  Large  quantities  of 
sediment  are  formed  which  have  no  lubricating 
value  and  which  thin  out  the  remaining  oil. 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 
after  use  after  use 

Sediment  formed  after 
500  miles  of  running 


Excess  carbon  is  formed, 
valves  are  pitted.  The  oil  film 
fails  to  hold.  Cylinders  and 
pistons  are  scored  by  metal-to- 
metal  contact.  The  engine 
over-heats.  Bearings  burn  out. 
This  is  the  toll  taken  by  sedi¬ 
ment  in  your  oil. 

How  the  sediment  problem 
was  solved 

To  produce  an  oil  that 
would  reduce  sediment  to  a 
minimum,  engineers  experi¬ 
mented  on  the  road  and  in 


the  laboratory  for  years.  Finally  they  evolved  the 
famous  Faulkner  Process,  used  exclusively  for  the 
production  of  Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

Veedol  reduces  the  amount  of  sediment  formed  in 
the  engine  by  86%.  This  is  graphically  shown  by 
the  two  bottles  in  the  sediment  test  at  the  left.  It 
reduces  evaporation  between  30%  and  70% — giving 
long  mileage  per  gallon  of  oil. 

Make  this  simple  test — buy  Veedol  to-day 
Drain  oil  from  crankcase  and  fill  with  kerosene. 
Run  engine  very  slowly  on  its  own  power  for  thirty 
seconds.  Drain  all  kerosene.  To  remove  kerosene 
remaining  in  the  engine,  refill  with  one  quart  Veedol. 
Turn  engine  over  about  ten  times,  then  drain  mixture 
of  oil  and  kerosene  and  refill  to  the  proper  level  with 
the  correct  grade  of  Veedol. 

A  run  on  familiar  roads  will  show  you  that  your  car 
has  new  pickup  and  power.  It  takes  hills  better  and 
has  a  lower  consumption  of  both  oil  and  gasoline. 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock 
The  new  100-page  Veedol  book  on  scientific  lubri¬ 
cation  will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to 
keep  your  car  running  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  Send  10c.  for  a  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 
Sales  Corporation 
1676  Bowling  Green  Bldg., 

New  York 

Branches  and  distributors  in 
all  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


SULCO-V.B 


Charles  Fremd's  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plauts 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRKCT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

SoYco  Dept.  ^  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


&1R0HAQE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanner’s  big  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crons  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro¬ 
tect  roy  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE 

>rayer 


meofca  tho  need  for  a  fost-workinjj  hfffh-pressiir©  field 
apraver.  Covers  4  or  Grows— 65  or  1(X  fral.  tank.  Write  to- 
»  a  day  for  freo  booklet. 

t,  or  Grows  R  Bateman  MT«Co. 

Box  96R, 
Grenloch.W.  J.‘ 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Aren>  York.  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


M.  \V.  Cole,  President 
Executive  Comtuitlee 
Wm.  Church  Osborn 
Delmar  Runkle 
Frank  S.  Thomas 
Myron  S.  Hall 


Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building 

Rochester  ::  N.Y. 


is  Save  valuable 
shrubs  from  pests 

Valuable  house  plants  and  garden 
shrubs  are  ruined  by  dangerous  in¬ 
sects  or  blight.  They  must  be  sprayed  regularly 
and  thoroughly,  especially  at  this  time  of  year 


.N  o.  :.o  Met r  L'eil  Head  Made! 

The  most  satisfactory  me¬ 
thod  is  to  use 

A  LESSER  SPRA  YER 


with  the  proper  insecticide 

Lesser  hand  sprayers  have  a  patented  self-lubricating 
plunger;  they  will  do  the  work  easily  and  completely. 
They  cost  less  than  most  ordinary  sprayers. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Lesser  Sprayers 

LESSER  MFG.  CO.,  °^n- 

Sold  by  all  hardware  stores 

Lessen  Cow  Comfort  assures  increased  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Makes  con’s  contented  in  hot  weather. 


Free  Catalog 


lu  eolors  explains 

how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  hi 
any  running 
gear.  Semi  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  flat  S(..0umc,.IU. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  .  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
$!.,  marks,  or  10VC  francs.  Remit,  in  money-order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


ALL  through  the  discussion  of  "daylight  saving’ 
we  have  steadily  insisted  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  would  mean  an  increase  of  food  prices. 
The  city  people  have  been  fully  warned,  and  cannot 
escape  the  result.  The  first  report  comes  from  P.  D. 
Fox.  president  of  the  Borden's  Company.  He  says 
that  the  total  increase  of  cost  of  milk  to  consumers 
may  reach  $500.000 : 

The  difference  in  time  between  the  train  schedules 
and  that  under  the  daylight  saving  law  is  causing  great 
confusion  in  the  milk  traffic.  Under  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  milk  distributers  and  the  drivers  of  ‘their 
vehicles,  the  latter  work  eight  hours  a  day,  front  two. 
o’clock  until  10  o’clock,  in  the  morning,  but  if  the 
drivers  work  after  10  o’clock  they  must  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1.46  an  hour. 

The  men  report  for  work  at  two  o’clock  every  morn¬ 
ing.  but  because  the  railroads  maintain  standard  time 
in  their  train  schedules,  they  actually  do  not  begin  their 
work  until  an  hour  later,  because  the  milk  trains  do 
not  arrive  until  three  o’clock. 

Most  of  the  milk  trains  are  run  on  standard  time 
because  the  farmers  very  properly  do  their  work  by 
the  old  time.  It  is  their  privilege  to  do  that  if  they 
see  fit.  You  notice  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Borden’s  Company  is  to  be  shifted  right  upon  the 
consumer.  The  farmer  lias  no  chance  to  shift  the 
loss  he  sustains  through  daylight  saving  upon  any¬ 
one — since  the  price  paid  for  his  product  is  made 
by  someone  else.  Does  Mr.  Fox  expect  that  farmers 
will  submit  to  loss  and  annoyance  simply  to  save 
him  trouble?  Why  does  he  not  say  he  will  deliver 
milk  on  the  old  time?  We  said  that  this  matter  of 
“time”  will  settle  down  to  an  industrial  contest 
between  town  and  country.  That  was  tried  in 
Canada,  and  the  country  won,  for  law  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  is  ever  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
Fool  laws  or  vicious  laws  exist  and  oppress  only  so 
long  as  the  public  refuses  to  express  its  opinion  by 
lawful  methods.  As  for  the  people  who  support  day¬ 
light  saving,  we  have  interviewed  great  numbers  of 
them.  Not  five  per  cent  will  say  that  they  use  the 
extra  hour  of  daylight  for  any  useful,  productive 
purpose.  From  the  man  who  owns  a  car  or  plays 
golf  to  the  girl  with  a  new  hat  and  the  hoy  with  a 
new  ball,  they  are  simply  after  pleasure.  But  will 
they  pay  for  the  pleasure  willingly? 

# 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  wo  had  some  neighbors  who 
were  always  bragging  up  The  R.  N.-Y. :  87  years  ago 
this  Winter  I  subscribed  for  it.  and  liked  it  so  well  that 
I  have  subscribed  for  a  number  of  my  friends  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  my  wife 
and  I  disagree  with  you  most  emphatically  upon,  and 
that  is  that  anyone  has  to  know  anything  in  order  to  be 
a  farmer.  If  we  have  anything  to  sell  we  take  it  to 
town  and  the  merchants  toll  us  what  it  is  worth.  If 
we  want  to  buy  anything,  the  merchants  toll  us  what  it 
is  worth.  All  that  wo  have  to  know  is  the  way  to  town 
and  back.  We  are  baek-to-tho-landers,  and  we  think 
that  if  others  knew  how  simple  it  is  they  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  so  long  in  buying  a  farm.  c.  B.  hunt. 

Michigan. 

ELL,  no  one  will  claim  that  neighbor  was  not 
a  man  of  sound  and  true  judgment,  at  least ! 
As  for  the  rest  of  it,  we  have  been  called  a  Bolshevie 
for  printing  certain  truths  about  marketing  condi¬ 
tions.  which  are  less  open  and  undeniable  than  this 
statement.  These  conditions  exist  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  though  some  farmers  have  worked  away 
from  them.  They  will  continue  just  as  long  as  we 
let  others  run  our  business  for  us  in  their  own  way. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  relief,  ice  have  got- to  do  it  our¬ 
selves. 

* 

IN  suggesting  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  University  we  have  thus  far  re¬ 
ferred  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  significance  of  such 
selection.  Entirely  aside  from  that  feature  of  the 
case,  Dr.  Bailey  is  eminently  qualified  to  head  this 
great  institution.  lie  is  a  scholar  and  author  of 
world- wide  reputation.  Very  few  Americans  are 
better  known  throughout  educational  circles,  and 
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particularly  among  students  of  rural  problems,  than 
Dr.  Bailey.  We  must  all  recognize  the  fact,  that  pub¬ 
lic  events  and  business  development  have  made  the 
rural  problem  the  greatest  public  question  an  Amer¬ 
ica.  Our  great  universities  (and  from' its  very  his¬ 
tory  and  life,  Cornell  in  particular)  must  train  their 
students  to  study  this  question  in  a  sympathetic 
way.  And  Dr.  Bailey  knows  Cornell,  its  students 
and  its  needs,  as  few  others  do.  lie  has  lived  almost 
upon  the  campus  for  over  80  years.  No  new  man, 
unfamiliar  with  local  conditions  and  traditions, 
could  take  up  the  work  without  a  long  period  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experiment.  And  Dr.  Bailey  is  also 
a  noted  educator,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher 
developed  from  the  common  sense  study  of  human 
nature  in  the  district  school.  Add  to  these  qualities, 
the  highest  personal  character  and  kindly  sympathy, 
and  we  have,  in  our  judgment,  an  ideal  man  for  the 
position — Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 

* 

Corn  is  8c  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  elevator.  Tankage  is  Gc 
per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  farm.  Counting  cost  -of  raising  and 
maintaining  brood  sows  and  boars,  it  takes  5  lbs.  ot 
corn  and  %  lb.  of  tankage  to  make  a  pound  of  pork. 
Ergo,  the  feed  alone  costs  the  farmer  over  18c  f.  o.  b. 
bog.  Three-hundred-pound  prime  barrows  are  14c  f.  o.  b. 
stockyards.  Freight,  commissions  and  shrinkage  eat  up 
at  least  8c  per  lb.  of  the  14o.  and  so  the  fool  farmer 
nets  18c  for  what  costs  him  ISe.  and  loses  6c  on  every 
pound  he  ships.  Why  does  he  do  it?  Answer:  Just 
see  the  fun  he  has  being  cook,  waiter  and  chambermaid 
to  a  'bunch  of  swine.  Part  of  these  swine  are  on  his 
farm. 

IIE  above  is  written  from  Florida,  where  grain 
prices  are  higher  than  elsewhere,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  nation-wide  in  its  application.  It  may  well  he 
asked  about  many  other  things  besides  pork.  Some 
people  are  fond  of  tolling  farmers  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  prices  or  conditions  they  can  raise 
something  else  or  go  to  some  other  place.  This  flip¬ 
pant  advice  is  popular  with  the  unthinking,  but  in 
many  eases  it  cannot  he  followed.  When  a  man  has 
waited  some  years  to  fit  his  farm  for  some  special 
purpose,  like  dairying,  pork  production,  fruit  or  gar¬ 
den  crops,  and  prices  fall  below  cost,  he  cannot  im¬ 
mediately  change  into  something  else  without  loss. 
So  that  in  many  cases  a  farmer  will  be  obliged  to 
continue  a  losing  business  for  some  years  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  knows  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  What 
a  roar  the  brewers  and  distillers  made  over  prohi¬ 
bition.  They  swore  their  plants  could  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose! 

ON  the  first  page  you  will  find  an  interesting  and 
straightforward  statement  of  how  the  organ¬ 
ized  farmers  of  Michigan  intend  to  try  to  (Id  it  ihrin- 
sdves.  This  week  we  describe  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  Next  week  there  will  he  more  about  the 
proposed  candidate  and  what  he  stands  for.  You 
notice  that  this  is  no  socialistic,  violent,  new-party 
movement.  These  farmers  realize  that  neither  of 
the  old  parties,  as  now  controlled,  can,  even  if  they 
realized  the  necessity,  put  over  the  suggested  pro¬ 
gram.  So  the  farmers  will  try  to  exercise  their 
fully  legitimate  privilege  of  selecting  a  candidate  for 
Governor  and  then  electing  him.  Now.  can  any  fair- 
minded  reader  of  this  paper  find  reasonable  fault 
with  this  program?  What,  if  anything,  is  wrong 
with  the  hills  or  laws  which  are  suggested?  Can 
any  of  them  be  said  to  constitute  class  legislation? 
What  legitimate  business  will  they  interfere  with? 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  Michigan  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  an  agricultural  State.  Recently  the  immense 
development  of  auto  manufacturing  and  similar  en¬ 
terprises  has  developed  a  large  city  population,  yet 
the  farmers  are  still  the  largest  and  most  necessary 
class.  The  tendency  of  State  legislation  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  town  and  city,  and  this  farmers’  move¬ 
ment  is  well  timed  and  necessary.  And  when  you 
read  what  these  Michigan  farmers  are  planning,  step 
and  consider  the  need  of  just  such  a  movement  in 
New  York  State.  Here,  far  more  than  in  Michigan, 
the  two  old  party  organizations  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  utterly  incapable  of  ministering  to  the  true 
needs  of  the  people.  The  Republican  organization 
apparently  has  no  real  object  except  to  re-elect  Son- 
ntor  Wadsworth.  Apparently  the  chief  object  of  the 
Democratic  organization  is  to  nullify  the  Prohibition 
amendment.  This  being  so.  no  possible  relief  for 
either  producers  or  consumers  can  he  hoped  for  un¬ 
less  both  policy  and  personnel  of  the  old  organiza¬ 
tions  can  l)o  changed.  Bear  in  miml  that  we  are  not 
talking  of  the  parties  (either  one  could  lie  used  as  an 
instrument  of  good),  but  of  the  little  groups  of  men 
who  control  them.  In  our  judgment  there  can  be  no 
improvement  in  New  York  politics  until  some  strong 
and  earnest  body  of  men  organize,  get  control  of  one 
of  the  parties  and  make  it  work  for  a  living — just  as 
the  Michigan  farmers  are  planning  to  do.  In  the 
nature  of  tilings  this  work  must  be  done  by  farmers 
and  country  people.  They  should  start  this  year — 
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now — and  organize  for  the  primary  in  September.  A 
candidate  is  needed  who  can  combine  and  command 
the  full  support  of  the  Grange.  Dairymen's  League. 
Farm  Bureaus,  farmers’  clubs  and  all  the  farm  and 
fruit  growers’  societies.  No  new  party,  but  control 
of  one  of  the  present  parties.  Now.  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  voters  of  New  York.  WHO  TS  THE  MAN? 

i|c 

WE  have  heard  nil  sorts  of  stories  about  the 
hired  man  and  his  troubles.  Perhaps  not  so 
much  about  his  triumphs.  Here  is  a  report  from 
Connecticut,  where  a  woman  farmer  owns  a  farm : 

She  is  just  losing  a  man  who  lias  been  with  her  18 
years.  lie  built  up  the  place,  and  his  wages  grew  as 
farm  profits  grew,  and  he  leaves  because  he  has  bought 
the  adjoining  farm  and  stock  for  $10,000  cash. 

Good  for  the  hired  man.  Half  a  century  ago  that 
was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  There  were 
many  large  families  where  both  boys  and  girls 
“worked  out”  or  taught  school,  saved  their  money 
and  later  invested  in  farms.  That  is.  those  of  the 
children  who  had  a  natural  bent  for  farming.  Out 
of  these  same  hard-working  families  of  hired  men 
and  girls  came  the  great  teachers,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  this  age.  That  kind  of  a  hired 
man  was  inspired,  and  the  inspiration  to  go  higher 
kept  him  going.  But  why  expect  every  boy  in  the 
family  to  be  a  farmer? 

* 

About  1010  or  1011  you  carried  a  challenge  offering 
to  produce  the  man  and  a  measured  acre  of  ground  in 
the  East  to  grow  more  crib-dry  corn  than  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  West,  and  you  did  not  exoept  the  corn  belt. 
Was  tin’s  challenge  ever  accepted?  The  last  I  remem¬ 
ber  of  it  you  stated  that  the  challenge  was  still  open. 
New  York.  N.L.R. 

OU  must  be  mistaken  about  this  “challenge.” 
We  are  unable  to  find  any  such  statement.  We 
have  said,  and  now  say  it  again,  that  on  some  of  the 
lighter  soils  of  South  Jersey  farmers  raise  larger 
crops  of  corn  than  are  usually  grown  in  the  so-called 
Western  “corn  belt.”  They  do  this  by  plowing  un¬ 
der  cover  crops  and  using  chemical  fertilizers.  We 
have  also  said  that  the  Now  England  States  give  a 
larger  average  crop  production  of  corn  per  acre  than 
any  of  the  recognized  corn  States.  While  we  have 
not  issued  any  “challenge,”  if  any  Western  corn 
growers  think  they  can  beat  New  Jersey  on  acre, 
live-acre  or  10-acre  certified  yields  of  corn,  we  will 
try  to  accommodate  them  with  a  trial,  although  it  is 
a  little  late  to  start.  And  here  is  another  statement 
made  without  boasting  or  bluff:  There  is  a  strip  of 
green  sand  marl  running  through  New  Jersey  from 
Sandy  Hook  across  the  State  and  down  along  the 
Delaware  River.  We  will  dig  up  two  tons  of  plain 
Jersey  dirt  on  This  strip,  ship  it  to  some  of  the  rich 
black  Lands  of  Illinois  or  Iowa,  spread  it  on  one  acre, 
and  increase  the  corn  yield  by  from  10  to  15  bushels! 
The  potash  in  the  marl  will  do  it! 

%  V 

* 

The  article  on  page  686.  “Should  the  State  Compete 
with  Farmers?”  made  me  wonder.  I  have  been  employed 
by  the  State  some  time,  and  I  certainly  get  no  big  wages, 
not  as  much  as  I  could  get  on  a  good  farm.  My  pay  is 
very  irregular,  always  behind  time.  In  fact.  I  think 
the  State  emplove  who  works  is  not  paid  any  fancy 
wages.  ‘  JAMES  WILSON. 

HE  jobs  mentioned  on  page  6.86  were  working 
on  the  road,  and  t lie  facts  were  as  stated.  There 
may  lie  other  State  jobs  which  do  not  pay  so  well. 
Tt  is  the  road  work  apparently  which  most  competes 
with  farmers.  If.  however,  any  of  our  readers  think 
the  public  jobs  are  not  so  desirable,  let  us  have  a 
“show-down”  over  it.  Will  these  State  employes  tell 
us  just  what  they  are  paid  and  how  many  hours  they 
work?  Let  us  have  all  the  facts  for  comparison  be¬ 
fore  we  make  charges. 


Brevities 

Can  you  boat  it?  If  it  is  the  Spring  carpet  cleaning, 
you  can  ! 

Whitewash  covers  a  multitude  of  sins — but  does  not 
hide  them. 

Remember  that  phosphorus  in  some  form  is  the  dom¬ 
inating  fertilizer  element  for  making  seeds. 

Farmers  were  plowing  this  year  in  Central  New 
York  before  the  soil  was  fit  for  it  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

In  mixing  chemicals  or  grain  feeds,  do  not  go  by 
measure  until  you  know  just  what  a  “measure”  weighs. 
Mix  by  weight. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Many  a  man  of  middle  age  is 
slowly  committing  suicide  by  eating  too  much  meal. 
The  remedy:  Cut  out  most  of  the  meat  and  substitute 
lettuce  and  asparagus.  Can  he  live  on  such  "green  lou¬ 
der”?  lie  can! 

In  many  parts  of  New  England  the  huckleberry  crop 
lias  value,  and  farmers  are  desperately  troubled  by  city 
pickers  who  come  and  help  themselves.  In  some  cases 
farmers  post  the  ground  and  then  turn  the  bull  into  ttie 
pasture  where  the  berries  grow.  This  dairy  gentleman 
does  the  rest! 

Careless  pickers  often  do  great  damage  to  apple 
trees  by  climbing  about  in  them  and  knocking  on  tin* 
fruit  spurs.  Some  pickers  do  not.  know  what. these  spurs 
are.  and  they  are  careless  about  climbing  in  the  tree. 
These  spurs  are  not.  only  the  spurs  to  drive  the  crop— - 
they  are  the  entire  crop.  We  see  the  results  of  suen 
nicking  this  year. 
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A  Discussion  of  Plans  for 


Selling,  Milk 

its  own  members  for  milk  produced  and  sold  in  its 
own  territory  for  local  consumption  without  embar¬ 
rassment  to  producers  anywhere  else.  There  can  be 
no  profit  to  the  League  in  a  situation  in  which  its 
members  must  accept  nearly  a  cent  a  quart  less  price 
for  milk  than  is  paid  in  the  same  local  city  to  non¬ 
producers.  We  would  suggest  a  more  thorough  local 
organization  in  Schenectady,  with  provisions  to 
andjust  and  manage  its  own  local  sales. 


Experience  in  Selling  Farm  Produce 

Since  reading  on  page  543  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  “Some 
Solid  Truths  About  Business”  by  a  North  Dakota 
man.  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  things  as  we  find 
them  in  Maine. 

A  few  years  ago  we  bad  a  few  pears  to  marked  also 
a  neighbor  had  a  few  to  market.  The  neighbor  packed 
his  in  barrels  and  sent  them  to  a  commission  merchant 
in  Boston,  Mass.  A  large  part  of  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  large  number  of  small  places,  such  as  fruit, 
veal,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  both  alive  and  dressed, 
goes  to  the  commission  men  in  Boston,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  a  goodly  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  back  to  Maine 
again.  At  the  same  time  we  put  our  pears  in  barrels 
and  sent  them  to  a  friend  about  75  miles  further  nor.ili 
in  Maine.  The  neighbor  received  25c  per  bbl.  for  his 
pears — not  enough  to  pay  for  the  barrel.  Our  friend 
had  to  drive  about  two  miles  to  the  railroad  station  to 
get  the  pears.  He  took  'the  heads  out  of  the  barrels 
and  started  home.  On  reaching  home  he  had  very  few 
pears  left.  lie  sent  us  $7.40  per  bbl.  after  deducing 
the  charges. 

A  little  way  back,  having  25  lbs.  of  good  butter  to 
dispose  of,  and  hearing  that  in  a  certain  village  at  some 
distance  from  here  they  were  selling  butter  for  65c  and 
70c,  we  drove  there  to  sell  the  butter.  On  arriving  at 
the  store  we  found  it  necessary  to  urge  them  quite  hard 
to  take  the  butter.  They  did  so  at  52c.  Very  shortly 
after  we  had  been  paid  and  taken  our  empty  butter 
box  we  learned  that  they  sold  it  for  70c.  This  was 
nearly  two  years  ago;  since  then  we  have  been  and 
now  are  trying  to  sell  to  the  consumer  direct,  but  have 
only  partially  succeeded.  We  have  tried  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Houeswives’  League  of 
Portland,  Me.,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  consumer,  but 
they  made  no  reply  to  our  letters,  although  at  the  time 
(hey  were  making  a  great  spread  to  have  the  farmers 
drive  to  the  city  on  certain  days  and  giving  them  cer¬ 
tain  streets  to  line  up  to  the  curbstone  so  the  people 
could  buy  direct.  We  live  about  60  miles  from  that 
city,  so  cannot  sell  direct  in  that  way. 

This  is  the  second  season  we  have  sent  butter  every 
Monday  morning  by  parcel  post  to  a  few  customers  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  cost  is  15  cents  for  two 
1  ounds.  It  is  strange  we  have  been  unable  to  get  in 
touch  with  those  nearer  home  in  the  New  England 
States. 

Our  last  venture  was  on  March  1  to  send  20  lbs.  of 
butter  to  commission  men  in  Boston.  In  the  cartons 
with  each  pound  of  butter  we  put  a  slip  of  paper 
with  this  on  it:  “To  the  Consumer:  If  you  like 
this  butter,  write  and  tell  us  what  you  pay  for  it.” 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  commission  man  took 
the  slips  out  before  the  selling — from  a  note  inclosed 
with  the  check,  which  sounded  like  sarcasm. 

Having  a  few  barrels  of  nice  apples  to  sell  last  Fall, 
it  looked  like  the  best  proposition  to  take  them  to  the 
cannery  in  a  neighboring  town.  We  did  so.  and  thereby 
learned  something.  The  apples  were  weighed  by  their 
man.  W  hen  we  got  our  check  we  thought  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  figuring,  the  check  being  smaller 
than  we  looked  for.  ( )n  writing  the  foreman  about  it, 
he  very  kindly  figured  it  all  out  and  sent  us  the  slip 
of  paper.  Ilis  work  was  correct,  but  Maine  132  lbs. 
of  apples  are  a  barrel  and  the  canning  shop  says  “135 
lbs.  a  barrel.”  So  the  farmer  who  takes  in  ' to  the 
cannery  44  barrels  gets  pay  for  43  barrels. 

Maine.  f.  m.  sawyer. 


We  seem  to  have  no  definite  and  generally  accepted 
milk  dairy  policy.  About  a  year  ago  Bradley  Fuller, 
speaking  for  the  organization,  said  that  the  policy  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  was  fundamentally  wrong. 
It  has  not  been  changed  since.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  then  organized,  has  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  more  than  a  year,  and  has  not 
been  generally  accepted.  A  vote  would  no  doubt  show 
a  large  majority  of  farmers  opposed  to  it.  With  such 
opposition  or  uncertainty,  to  say  the  least,  it  cannot 
be  successful,  and  must  ultimately  cause  confusion,  if 
not  a  conflict  of  interests.  The  dealers  have  the  long 
end  of  the  stick  at  the  present  time,  and  we  need  a 
policy  on  which  all  producers  can  unite  to  defeat  them. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  given  long  and  careful 
study  to  this  problem.  The  original  plan  was  successful 
in  the  first  fight  with  the  dealers.  Our  members  would 
like  you  to  give  a  resume  of  this  plan,  with  any  modi¬ 
fications  that  recent  experience  suggests.  My  recollec¬ 
tion  is  that  the  plan 'you  published  two  years  ago  was 
full  and  comprehensive.  e.  n. 

New  York. 

PROVISIONS  OF  TIIE  PLAN.— The  original  plan 
referred  to  embraced  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Incorporation  of  all  the  local  branches  on  co¬ 
operative  plan  to  own  and  control  and  operate  the 
local  plant  wherever  the  volume  of  milk  would  war¬ 
rant  the  building  or  purchase  of  a  plant.  Where  the 
volume  of  milk  is  small  or  when  a  dealer’s  plant 
cives  satisfaction,  the  existing  arrangement  may  be 
continued.  In  any  case,  the  option  to  buy  or  build 
rests  with  the  local  members.  The  inspection,  test¬ 
ing  and  weighing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  organi¬ 
zation. 

Each  local  must  create  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
buffer  and  cheese  and  condensed  milk  at  retail  in 
its  own  plant  or  in  one  or  more  local  stores. 

The  locals  receive  the  returns  for  milk  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  members  after  deducting  the  author¬ 
ized  revenue,  for  local  expense  and  for  the  expense 
of  the  central  body,  or  League.  The  dealers  are  not 
permitted  to  collect  fees  for  the  committee  from 
Which  they  buy  milk,  and  no  producer  would  or  could 
escape  paying  that  share  of  the  expense  that  he  helps 
authorize. 

INDIVIDUAL  VOTING.— 2.  The  plan  provides  a 
system  of  voting  by  ballot  so  that  every  member  has 
an  opportunity  t<5  one  vote  for  all  local  and  central 
officers,  and  for  all  important  questions  submitted 
by  referendum.  It  also  provides  that  all  assessments 
be  authorized  by  the  membership,  and  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  revenues  be  made  by  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  for  its  own  expenses  and  for  the  needs  of  the 
central  orga  n  ization. 

SETTING  PRICES. — 3.  The  central  organization 
or  League  makes  prices  and  sells  all  the  milk  and 
milk  products,  and  apportions  the  returns  so  that 
nil  members  in  all  cases  are  treated  under  similar 
circumstances  alike,  both  as  to  a  market  for  milk 
and  the  price  received  for  it.  It  receives  its  author¬ 
ity,  its  power  and  its  revenue  from  the  members 
through  their  local  organizations. 

PRODUCERS  IN  CONTROL.— 4.  The  plan  con¬ 
templates  the  domination  of  the  city  wholesale  milk 
market  by  dairymen  through  this  central  sales  agen¬ 
cy.  and  the  development  of  a  competition  of  dealers 
in  city  distribution.  It  provides  for  one  or  more 
city  plants  for  pasteurizing  and  bottling  milk  so  that 
pasteurized  milk  in  bottles  or  cans  may  be  sold  at 
stores  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  city.  The 
milk  must  be  sold  to  all  at  the  same  price,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  small  dealers  encouraged  to  buy  the  milk 
and  deliver  it  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  stores.  This 
is  the  only  plan  yet  suggested  to  create  competition 
with  the  trust,  and  consequently  the  only  practical 
and  permanent  plan  to  take  the  power  of  making 
prices  out  of  its  hands. 

MANUFACTURING  PLANTS. — The  best  located 
local  plants  should  be  equipped  to  manufacture  milk 
products  and  absorb  any  surplus  that  may  at  times 
appear,  but  it  is  provided  that  the  League  may,  if 
the  necessities  arise,  own  and  operate  one  or  more 
such  plants  in  the  country  for  general  benefit. 

EXPERTS  NEEDED. — The  League  also  needs  a 
number  of  experienced  milk  experts  to  assist  the 
local  organizations  in  tin*  building  and  equipment  of 
plants,  and  also  to  train  new  operators,  and  to  visit 
plants  on  request,  to  correct  difficulties  and  to  avoid 
waste  in  operation. 

VARIATIONS  IN  PLANS. — It  will  be  observed 
that  the  plan  later  proposed  at  Utica  last  year  fol- 
b’Wed  ibis  general  line;  but  differs  in  some  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Among  these  differences  are: 
I  li  st,  the  new  plan  creates  two  organizations  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  Thin  is  necessarily  complicated 
nod  expensive,  and  leads  to  privileges  and  discrimi¬ 
nations  which  must  be  avoided.  Second,  it  puts  the 
ownership  and  control  of  all  plants  in  a  central  body 


instead  of  leaving  local  affairs  in  local  bauds.  This 
creates  a  big  and  complicated  organization.  At  best 
it  would  be  expensive  to  manage,  and  if  unsuccessful 
it  would  be  ruinous.  Third,  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  leaves  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  milk  trust, 
with  power  to  keep  retail  prices  high  and  to  restrict 
consumption,  and  to  throw  the  surplus  back  on  our 
bands.  We  could  reduce  production,  but  we  would 
be  neglecting  our  opportunity  to  develop  this  great, 
market  at  our  door,  and  to  build  up  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  of  the  State. 

Next  week  we  will  discuss  the  economic  and  other 
features  in  more  detail. 


Echoes  From  the  Farm  Referendum 

Referring  to  the  farm  referendum  question  on  page 
201.  1  was  asked  to  lead  a  discussion  in  our  Grange 
today,  and  oliose  for  my  subject  ‘‘Timely  Topics,  and 
used  the  farm  referendum.  I  will  give  the  result,  ot 
the  vote  of  Castile  Grange  1017.  There  was  a  fairly 
good  attendance. 

To  repeal  daylight  saving  law.  48;  to  revise  agricul¬ 
tural  laws,  48:  to  elect  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Markets  by  direct  vote.  48;  opposed  to  price¬ 
fixing  commissions.  48;  to  limit  damages  for  animals 
and  fowls  under  dog  law.  48;  to  revise  school  law, 
ves,  46;  no,  2;  to  approve  the  referendum.  48. 

G.  E.  SMITH. 

Several  reports  of  votes  in  local  Granges  were  of 
like  results,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  get  the 
sentiment  of  the  substantial  people  of  the  farm. 
This  was  the  trend  of  the  vote,  whether  from  indi¬ 
viduals  or  in  groups. 

I  inclose  vote  on  the  referendum  for  12  voters.  This 
represents  the  views  of  all  farmers  of  this  place,  as 
veil  as  the  12.  We  are  fast  growing  indignant  at  the 
treatment  of  our  industry.  If  the  daylight  saving  law 
remains,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  hired  men,  and  will 
produce  one-half  less  than  before.  Help  want  city 
homes,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to  them.  We 
are  fast  becoming  non-partisan.  We  will  in  the  future 
vote  for  the  square  deal  for  our  own  business,  or  for 
tl.e  men  who  will  help  us  get  it.  If  we  are  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  we  want  the  throne  to  look 
straight  ahead  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  from  the  rear. 
The  referendum  is  the  best  and  most  convincing  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  needs  and  our  judgment.  F.  u. 

New  York. 

That  is  good  straight  talk.  When  farmers  clearly 
and  generally  express  their  demands  and  sentiments 
the  official  or  party  that  ignores  them  will  have  no 
claim  to  their  support  the  next  time. 


Figuring  Milk  Prices 

A  curious  and  puzzling  condition  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  milk  prices  obtains  among  dairymen  supply¬ 
ing  the  Schenectady  market.  The  League  price  for  the 
first  three  mouths  of  the  year  for  3.6  per  cent  milk 
averages  not  quite  eight  cents  at  this  station,  but  most 
of  the  milk  is  delivered  direct  to  the  local  dealers  at 
their  plants  in  the  city,  either  by  truck  or  team,  and 
none  of  it  goes  to  New  York.  From  the  above  price 
there  is  therefore  deducted  this  additional  haulage 
charge  of  25  to  35  cents  per  40-quart  can.  and  the 
producers  have  received  net  therefore  about  744  cents 
average  during  the  past  three  months.  This  is  the 
lowest  price  received  by  producers  in  this  market,  and 
includes  probably  less  than  half  the  local  supply.  For 
the  other  producers  the  price  has  ranged  from  eight  to 
!P4  cents  per  quart.  Many  local  dealers  express  them¬ 
selves  generally  as  not  so  much  concerned  about  what 
price  they  pay  as  that  they  should  all  pay  the  same 
price.  It  follows  that  although  our  product  in  no  way 
competes  with  or  influences  the  New  York  market  we 
must  nevertheless  be  subjected  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  that  market.  Surely  there  must  he  something  wrong 
with  a  system  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  avoid  such 
injustice. 

What  puzzles  us  is  why  we  who  have  to  take  League 
prices  must  pay  freight  charges  to  New  York  on  milk 
that  not  only  never  goes  there  at  all.  but  which  is 
delivered  by  us  directly  to  local  distributors  at  their 
plants,  and  bottled  by  them  for  local  consumption.  In 
other  words  if  a  producer  should  personally  deliver  his 
milk  to — say  a  Borden’s  plant  in  New  York  City — he 
would  receive  for  three  per  cent  milk  (according  to 
the  League  schedule  for  March)  $3.81  per  100  lbs.,  and 
at  the  local  station,  for  shipment  to  Borden’s.  $3.36,  the 
difference  of  course  representing  the  freight.  But  if  he 
delivers  his  milk  direct  to  a  local  plant  for  bottling  he 
must  still  have  the  freight  to  New  York  deducted, 
although  the  same  delivery  is  made  in  each  case ;  that 
is.  to  the  buyer’s  plant.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
protecting  the  New  York  dealer,  because  there  is  no 
competition.  The  only  explanation  we  ever  heard 
offered  was  made  by  a  League  representative  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  to  the  effect  that  the  League  viewed  with  dis¬ 
favor  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  price  in  excess  of  the 
League  price  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  it  was 
bound  to  create  among  producers  in  other  localities. 
We  know  that  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  repeatedly 
in  local  League  meetings,  but  without  results.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  of  your  opinion 
in  the  matter.  CLARENCE  JOHNSON. 

New  York. 

Our  position  lias  always  been,  and  still  is.  that 
local  producers  should  bp  organized  to  handle  their 
own  local  affairs  in  their  own  way  so  long  as  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  or  interests  of 
others.  The  stronger  and  more  independent  the 
locals  in  their  own  affairs,  the  better  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  whole.  The  business  of  the  central 
organizations  is  to  do  for  the  locals  what  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  do  for  themselves.  Any  well- 
organized  local  should  he  able  to  tlx  the  price  for 


The  Law  About  Cutting  Bee  Trees 

I  have  noticed  recently  inquiries  in  your  paper  as  to 
the  law  concerning  the  cutting  of  bee  trees,  and  I  think 
the  following  case  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
The  impression  is  somewhat  general  that  anyone  has 
the  right  to  go  on  the  lands  of  another  and  cut  a  bee 
tree,  but  this  is  entirely  wrong:  the  owner  of  the  land 
may  not  have  any  special  right  of  action  for  the  honey 
in  the  bee  tree,  but  it  is  an  act  of  trespass  to  go  upon 
the  land  and  cut  the  tree.  This  question  was  up  in 
Tompkins  County  at  the  last  trial  term  in  March  in 
the  case  of  Lewis  against  Hunt  and  others.  The  plain¬ 
tiff.  #Mr.  Lewis,  owned  a  valuable  timber  lot,  and  he  had 
suffered  from  the  unlawful  cutting  of  his  trees  by  coon 
hunters  and  others.  Last  September,  one  night  after 
dark,  he  discovered  persons  just  leaving  his  .wood  lot.  a 
bee  tree  cut  and  fire  burning.  Mr.  Lewis  brought  suit 
in  justice’s  court:  the  defendants  interposed  a  plea  of 
title  which  removed  the  case  to  supreme  court  and  it 
was  tried  at  Tthaea  by  a  jury.  The  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  of  $5  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  damage  to  his  tree, 
and  the  costs  brought  the  judgment  up  to  $108  70, 
which  the  defendants  have  paid.  Judge  Sweetland  con¬ 
ducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  cited 
authority  as  well  as  reason  in  a  powerful  plea  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  farm  property,  and  invoked  the  jury  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  their  verdict  the  law  that  farm  property  may 
have  the  same  protection  as  property  of  other  classes. 
This  verdict  establishes  the  law  to  be  that  one  cutting  a 
bee  tree  on  another’s  land  is  liable  for  the  damage  done, 
and  this  is  sound  in  reason  and  justice,  and  meets  with 
very  general  approval.  m. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day' 

The  True  Heart  •  . 

If  I  should  live  to  see  the  wretched  day 
That  human  aid  would  fail  me  in  distress, 
And  men.  with  utter  lack  of  friendliness 
Would  turn  from  me  and  look  the  other 
way, — 

Then  could  I,  even  then,  look  up  and  say  : 
“I  have  one  friend  who  loves  me  none  the 
less.” 

For,  ever  in  that  hour  of  pain  and  stress 
My  dog,  devoted,  by  my  side  would  stay. 

Let.  him  who  from  his  own  experience 
knows 

This  love,  repay  with  kindly  thought  and 
deed, 

For  once  within  the  canine  heart  he  sows 
The  seed  of  trust,  there  will  that  little 
seed  ■* 

Take  root  in  genial  soil,  steadfast  to  grow 
In  faithful  love,  until  the  hour  of  need. 

— KATHARINE  MILLER  GTJNN  in  Our 
Dumb  Animals. 

>!= 

An  excellent  original  recipe  for  choc¬ 
olate  icing  is  as  follows :  Cream  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  hickorynut  with 
one  cupful  of  confectioner’s  sugar.  Melt 
a  square  of  unsweetened  chocolate  in  a 
bowl  over  hot  water,  stir  this  into  the 
sugar  and  butter.  Then  add  cold  milk 
enough  to  make  it  right  consistency  for 
spreading,  and  flavor  with  vanilla.  The 
milk  must  be  added  carefully,  very  little 
at  a  time,  for  it  does  not  take  much,  and 
it  is  easy  to  add  an  excess.  This  makes 
a  smooth,  shiny  icing,  and  is  very  easily 
prepared.  One  of  our  readers  asks  for 
this  recipe,  and  also  for  the  delicious 
chocolate  cream  cake  alluded  to  on  page 
598.  For  this  use  any  favored  layer 
cake  recipe.  We  use  ‘‘best  ever”  layer 
cake;  the  recipe  has  been  given  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  several  times.  Prepare  the  two 
icings,  spread  white  icing  on  the  layers 
and  put  together.  Then  cover  the  cake 
with  white  icing,  and  as  soon  as  hard 
enough  spread  the  chocolate  icing  over 
this.  Chocolate  may  be  used  over  the 
white  icing  between  the  layers  also,  if 
desired. 

One  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  Brus¬ 
sels  net  is  restored  to  its  original  crisp¬ 
ness  if  after  washing  it  is  given  a  final 
rinse  in  borax  water.  She  finds  this 
very  satisfactory  with  little  girls’  dresses 
of  white  Brussels  net  to  be  worn  over  col¬ 
ored  slips.  They  are  very  easily  laun¬ 
dered,  and  look  dressy  when  simply  made. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  farm 
life,  let  us  remember  that  a  farm  owner 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  being  turned 
out  upon  the  pavement  by  a  profiteering 
landlord.  Housing  conditions  in  and  near 
New  York  have  never  been  so  serious  as 
now ;  it  is  not  poor  people  alone  who 
suffei*,  but  every  class  except  the  very 
rich.  In  suburban  communities  we  find 
people  who  have  rented  the  same  house 
for  10,  15  or  20  years  suddenly  turned 
out  by  a  new  owner.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  such  people  could  have 
bought  a  house  during  the  time  they  have 
been  paying  rent,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  building  and  loan  associations  have 
been  brought  out  very  clearly  by  present 
conditions.  The  newspapers  told  re¬ 
cently  of  a  case  where  two  wealthy  men, 
one  a  banker  and  one  a  ‘‘captain  of  in¬ 
dustry.”  each  rented  a  handsome  apart¬ 
ment  at  an  annual  rental  of  ,$15,000. 
Both  sublet  their  apartments  to  other 
tenants,  one  for  .$30,000.  the  other  for 
$25,000.  When  the  real-estate  agent  in 
charge  of  the  property  learned  this,  he 
was  indignant  at  being  shut  out  of  these 
excess  profits  and  demanded  that  the 
holders  of  the  leases  divide  the  extra 
.$25,000  with  him,  50-50.  threatening  to 
tell  the  whole  story  to  the  newspapers, 
with  their  names  in  full.  Naturally,  the 
profiteers  did  not  relish  the  thought  of 
this  advertising,  so  they  handed  over  the 
loot  demanded.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  story  is  true,  but  if  seems  quite 
probable.  At  present  .Tewisli  tenants  are 
forming  a  great  union  to  fight  the  land¬ 
lords. 

* 

Dyeing  Fur 

There  are  two  methods  of  dyeing  fur. 
One  is  to  immerse  the  fur  in  a  strong 
solution  of  dye  of  the  desired  color,  and 
bring  dye  to  a  scalding  heat,  but  do  not 
boil.  When  the  fur  is  as  dark  as  desired, 
remove  from  the  dye  aud  hang  over  stick 
or  rope  to  drip  and  dry,  but  do  not  wring. 
As  the  fur  dries  it  must  be  worked  in 
oi’der  to  make  the  skin  as  pliable  as  pos- 
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sibler  I  do  not  find  this  method  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  both  dyes  and  hardens  the 
skin,  and  have  abandoned  it  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  one  of  stretching  the  fur  and  tacking 
it  firmly  to  a  board,  and  after  cleaning 
and  dampening  the  fur  throughly  take 
a  stiff  hair  brush,  dip  into  the  hot  dye, 
and  brush  throughly  into  the  hair  until 
the  hair  is  wet  to  the  very  skin.  After 
wetting  thoroughly,  let  dry,  and  if  not 
dark  enough  repeat.  Of  course,  the  dye 
must  be  as  strong  as  possible.  I  have 
always  used  commercial  dyes  for  all  kinds 
of  dyeing,  making  ink,  painting  in  water 
colors,  coloring  wicker  work.  etc.  Faded 
hair  switches  may  also  be  dyed. 

JESSIE. 


Cleaning  with  Lizzanne 

The  wash  water  was  heating  when  we 
arrived,  but  Lizzanne  was  calmly  cleaning 
the  stove.  “The  gudeman  is  helping  me 
with  the  clothes,”  she  explained,  “so  I 
don’t  get  very  tired,  and  can  do  some 
very  grimy  work  beforehand.  , Still.  I 
don’t  get  my  hands  very  dingy,  for  I  coat 
them  with  tallow,  especially  under  the 
nails,  before  attempting  stove  blacking  or 
scrabbling  or  digging  in  the  soil.  Be¬ 
sides.  I  wear  gloves.” 

The  stove  was  warm,  and  her  polish - 
the  paste  variety.  “This  is  very  easy  to 
apply,”  she  told  us.  “But  it  wears  right 
off  and  has  to  be  done  over  often.  For 
lengthened  staying  quality,  I  use  any 
brand  that  comes  in  a  hard  chunk,  make 
the  paste  myself,  and  have  a  man  spend 
a  lot  of  time  rubbing  it.  Such  polish  will 
endure.” 

She  had  been  fumigating  a  room  to 
kill  disease  germs  left  by  illness.  She 
closed  every  crevice,  placed  permanganate 
of  potassium  in  a  deep  dish — one  part — 
and  turned  two  parts  formaldehyde  over 
it,  then  instantly  made  her  escape  to 
avoid  inhaling  the  gas.  “I  could  have 
set  sulphur  afire  in  there,  instead,”  she 
said,  “but  it  leaves  such  an  odor  for 
months,  and  bleaches  things  so.  This 
will  destroy  insect  life,  like  vermin  left 
by  lodgers,  such  as  fleas,  bedbugs,  etc., 
just  as  well  as  sulphur. 

Lizzanne  laughed  reminiscently.  “When 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Redingote 
dress  with  tunic 
with  separate  skirt. 
SO  to  40  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  "k  yds.,  ol' 
material  30  or  44 
in.  wide,  3”!  yds. 
r>4.  with  2'/t>  yds. 
30,  44  or  r>4  for  the 
skirt.  Widtli  of 
skirt,  l"i  yds.  Price 
15  cents. 


I  moved  into  the  Holland  house  I  found 
fleas  before  me.  I  dusted  Persian  insect 
powder  thickly  around,  and  the  vacuum 
cleaner  drew  them  into  its  depths,  and  1 
scalded  the  crop.” 

By  this  time  Lizzanne  was  pouring  hot 
water  over  oxalic  acid  crystals.  Into 
the  liquid  she  scattered  powdered  pumice 
stone  to  cleanse  some  cane  and  wicker 
chairs  and  basket  work.  “But  the  acid 
must  be  well  rinsed  off,”  she  cautioned, 
while  she  fetched  three  polishing  cloths 
with  which  she  at  once  cleaned  the  ex¬ 
pensive  parlor  furniture.  It  was  sur¬ 
prising  how  fast  she  worked,  considering 
how  small  a  spot  she  cleaned  and  pol¬ 
ished  at  a  time.  First  she  washed  and 
rinsed  a  tiny  area,  using  white  soapsuds, 
then  clear  water,  following  it  immediately 
with  a  mixture  (after  thoroughly  drying) 
of  turpentine  and  crude  oil.  “Use  only 
the  finest  grain  rags  for  the  work,”  she 
advised,  “or  scotches  will  result.” 

For  the  hardwood  kitchen  floor  she 
mixed1  one  part  vinegar,  two  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  three  of  linseed  oil.  and  used  two 
rags,  of  woolen,  one  to  apply,  the  other 
to  polish. 

Before  putting  her  house  dresses  in 
the  tub  she  removed  lace  from  the  necks. 
“I  bought  yards  and  yards  of  this  cheap, 
cotton  lace,”  she  confided,  “just  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  necks  of  my  every-day  dresses, 
and  they  keep  cleaner  much  longer.  It 
isn’t  much  work  to  wash  all  the  lace,  by 
shaking  in  a  bottle  of  suds,  and  basting 
it  in  all  the  necks  at  one  time.  Oh.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  renovating  in 
alcohol  will  make  ribbons  fairly  new. 
Press  between  cloths.  Now.  we’ll  go  out¬ 
doors  to  clean  with  gasoline,”  and  when 
in  the  open  she  set  her  dish  of  gasoline 
in  a  dish  of  warm  water  and  brought  it 
up  to  animal  heat  before  beginning,  and 
the  spots  came  from  her  wool  skirt  much 
easier  for  the  warming. 

After  the  actual  washing — superintend- 


Before  Y>uBuy 

a  Pure  Bred  Calf 
prYoa  Look  up  its 
Pedigree. 


And  for  the  same  reason  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 
record  back  of  the  furnace  you  buy. 

For  over  70  years  the  Sill  Stove  Works  have  been  building  stoves  and 
heaters  and  they  have  won  the  reputation  among  the  trade  of  not  only 
putting  the  best  materials  into  Sterling  products  but  also  of  building 
them  so  scientifically  that  they  get  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  fuel  used 
and  deliver  the  heat  where  it  is  wanted.  .....  ,  .  „ 

The  idea  in  designing  the  N.  P.  was  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  really 
high  grade  heating  plant.  So  the 


THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 

is  built  around  the  highest  type  Sterling  fire  pot,  dome  and  flue,  system  designed  and 
made  throughout  by  the  experts  who  take  pride  in  the  Sterling  Name.  It  is  built  to  accom¬ 
plish  results  not  to  sell  for  a  price. 

Our  free  hook  explains  the  N.  P.  A  vital  Sterling  feature 
that  makes  it  deliver  more  heat  with  less  fuel,  is  the 
cold  air  return  pipe  at  either  side  of  the  furnace,  which 
keeps  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  J 
And  makes  it  flow  more  rapidly  through  the  heating 
chamber  and  into  the  room. 

Send  today  for  the  free  book  describing  this  suc¬ 
cessful  furnace  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer.  Send  also  for  the  book  on  the  Sterling 
Range,  the  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  a  single  hod  of  coal. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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"Just  Like 
Adding  Dollars 
To  Your 


The  Wonderful  Acousticon 
With  the  Small  Ear  Piece 


Income 


That’! 
the  way 
my  wholesale 
factory-to-you  prices  affect/ 
your  pocketbook.  Write  for  my 
big  catalog  showing  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stove3  and  ranges  — at 
prices  that  save  you  from  20  to 
40  per  cent. 

Mail  a 
Postal 
Today 


» 
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WILL  MAKE  YOU  HEAR! 


There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to 
hear  imperfectly,  for  straining  to  hear  or 
heing  conspicuous  in  any  way.  Over 
400.000  deaf  persons  are  now  hearing 
dearly  with  the  Aeou.stieon.  Since  the 
perfecting  of  our  new  Acousticon  it  is 
smaller,  better,  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  Acousticon 
users  have  testified  to  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  it  and  we  feel  safe 
in  urging  every  person  who  is  hard  of 
hearing  to  accept,  without  a  penny  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  entirely  at  our  risk,  the 

1920  Acousticon 

FOR  10  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL 
NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair 
trial  in  your  own  home,  amid  familiar 
surroundings.  If  it  does  not  make  you 
hear,  we  want  it  buck  without  a  cent  of 
expense  to  you  for  the  trial,  because  we 
know  it  is  good  business  policy  to  have 
none  but  satisfied  and  enthusiastic  cust¬ 
omers:  That's  the  only  kind  we  now  have. 
Write  for  your  FREE  TRIAL  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

1350  Candler  Building,  New  York 


"Th«  Old  Stove  Mitlif” 
Also  get  my  prices  on  oil  and  gas 
ranges,  kitchen  cabinets,  refrigera¬ 
tors.  tireless  cookers, 
washing  machines, 
phonographs,  paint 
and  roofing,  etc.  We 
pay  freight.  Cash  or 
credit.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  Ns.  114 

Kalamazoo  Store  Co.,  Mfrt. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.' 


A  KAl&m&Zoe 

Direct  to  Ybu 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

<t»o  QQ  For  this  stunning. 

«pO«»70  bright,  soft  genuine 

leather  shoe.  Huy  >""r  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory .  and 
save  many  dollars.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  big 
values  we  are  showing  in 
Dur  catalog  It.  We  are 
,  selling  shoes  ,r 
for  all  the 


family 

direct 


from 
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'  REFLEX 

SLICKER 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
look /or  the 

REfLEX  EDGE 
820 


-  will  keep 
^Pi'YOU  going 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 


Established  1056 

BOSTON  MASS. 


mipiilH 


No.  22536 

our  factory  to  you  at 
prices  that  will  surprise 
you.  Try  a  pair  of  these. 

You  will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 

We  quarantee  that  the  Shoes 
Must  Please  or  we  refund  Money. 
We  Pay  Delivery  Charges. 
Oulcksteppers  Always  Save  Money. 

SEND  FOR  BIG  CATALOG  R 


^BOSTON.  Mass? 
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Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  .supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street 


New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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od  by  Lizzanne — she  bathed  her  hands  in 
soda  and  water.  “It  keeps  them  soft 
and  white,”  she  explained.  “And  you 
want,  my  recipe  for  toilet  soap.  Gather 
all  the  bits  of  pure  soap  on  the  premises, 
white,  castile,  etc.,  boil  together  with  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  glycerine  and  oat¬ 
meal.  perfume  or  not,  and  when  hardened 
you  have  a  choice  article.” 

“My  clothes?  Oh.  I  use  soft  water, 
of  course.  That’s  the  main  whitener. 
But,  kerosene  in  the  water  is  a  help,  and 
cheap,  too.  The  scent  rinses  and  airs  out. 
I  don’t  use  it  for  flannels  or  colored 
goods,  though.”  LII.LIAN  TROTT. 


Rural  Schools  in  Vermont 

“The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the 
tide.”  Perhaps  the  country  school  will 
come  into  its  own  again.  Frankly  now, 
can  your  children  write  or  spell  as  well 
as  you  and  your  schoolmates  could  at  the 
same  age?  Are  they  as  proficient  in 
arithmetic  and  geography? 

Let  us  look  back  .*10  years.  Never  was 
a  truer  picture  painted  than  Whittier’s 
“School  Days.”  There  was  no  truant 
law  then ;  24  weeks  of  school  was  the 
•rule.  School  was  a  privilege  then,  not 
an  unwelcome  necessity.  The  teacher 
was  usually  a  girl  from  another  part  of 
the  town,  or  an  adjoining  town,  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  needs  of  our  country  boys 
and  girls.  Perhaps  one  great  drawback 
to  many  rural  schools  is  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  are  city  girls,  who  antagonize 
unintentionally  both  parents  and  pupils 
by  their  air  of  superiority,  forgetting  they 
are  as  verdant  in  the  country  as  these 
people  who  be  in  the  city.  Another  thing 
the  teachers  of  today  forget  is  that  a 
legal  school  day  consists  of  two  sessions, 
from  9  A.  M.  till  12  M.  and  1  P.  M.  till 
4  P.  M.  Some  teachers  seldom  teach  the 
full  hours  while  others  drag  the  school 
day  till  5  o’clock,  and  really  do  not  ac¬ 
complish  as  much  as  in  short  hours  busily 
employed. 

Nearly  all  farming  communities  in 
Northern  States  will  agree  that  our  school 
year  is  too  lomr.  that  much  of  the  money 
expended  on  Winter  schools  is  worse  than 
wasted.  R.  C.  J.’s  account  of  Winter 


berry-picking  and  canning  time,  and 
butchering.  If  these  girls  were  not  need¬ 
ed  at  home  and  felt  they  were  not  needed, 
housewives’  assistants  are  needed.  I 
know  several  teachers  who  added  to  their 
incomes  by  sewing  or  fancy  work  during 
vacation. 

Most  of  us  feel  the  teachers  are  paid 
more  than  they  earn.  The  teachers  here 
get  from  $10  to  $15  per  week  and  board 
for  50  hours  of  labor,  for  few  rural 
school  teachers  require  or  receive  much 
out-of-hours  work.  Rural  teachers  can 
do  their  own  laundry  and  make  many  of 
the  dress  accessories  in  their  spare  time. 

The  hot-lunch  proposition  seldom  works 
out.  well.  It  makes  so  much  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  carry.  Often  one  family  will  fur¬ 
nish  little  or  nothing,  and  another  will 
send  something  entirely  unsuited  for  small 
children.  Then,  too,  an  hour  will  not 
cook,  serve  and  wash  dishes  for  a  hot 
lunch.  If  for  any  reason  a  mother  wants 
her  child  to  have  something  hot,  a  dish 
of  soup,  chowder  or  cocoa  is  quickly 
heated.  So  far  as  training  is  concerned, 
nearly  every  country  housewife  can  give 
the  teacher  pointers.  I  know  they  could 
me  when  I  was  teaching,  and  we  can 
teach  our  own  children  if  we  can  only 
have  them  home  long  enough.  Years  ago 
with  shorter  school  years  our  teachers 
did  not  have  to  give  up  school  on  ac¬ 
count  of  nervous  diseases,  either.  Teach¬ 
ing  at  best  is  a  nerve-testing  business,  but 
with  a  change  of  work  the  nerves  recover. 

Our  own  school  has  been  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  earnest  teachers,  but  train¬ 
ing  for  the  position  was  what  they  needed, 
and  often  I  have  repeated  the  words  of 
old  Nokomis : 

“Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearthstone 
Is  a  neighbor’s  homely  daughter ; 

Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 
Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers!” 

Two  other  things  we  as  parents  would 
like  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  law  of  individual  drinking  cups 
should  be  respected.  The  superintendent 
or  directors  do  not  know  that  many 
teachers  compel  a  pupil  who  furnishes  his 
own  cup  to  allow  others  to  use  it.  Then, 
too,  the  law  requires  that  the  teacher 
superintend  the  recreation  hour.  Does 
she  do  it?  Honestly,  the  teacher  in  a 


ono  of  t lie  newest  needleeraft  ideas  is  a  sewing  scarf  that  replaces  the  work  basket 
of  other  days.  It  is  made  with  four  large  pockets,  two  at  each  end.  to  hold  the  many 
things  that  previously  were  to  be  found  in  the  work  basket.  During  the  time  when  sewing  is 
not  being  done,  the  scarf  is  used  over  the  machine,  with  the  pocket  ends  hanging  down. 
When  the  sewing  is  about  to  begin,  the  scarf  is  placed  over  the  hack  of  a  chair,  and  there 
in  the  pockets  is  everything  right  handy.  In  No.  1565  we  have  illustrated  one  of  these 
scarfs  with  a  pretty  design  that  embroiders  up  beautifully.  The  flowers  are  for  French 
knots  in  pink,  gold  and  lavender.  The  leaves  are  for  lazy-dnisy  stitch  in  green,  the  vines 
outline  stiteli  in  green.  The  baskets  are  for  outline  stitch  iu  green.  The  material  is  white, 
and,  with  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  $1.50. 


schools  is  all  too  true.  There  arc  days 
when  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  can  get 
there,  and  days  when  perhaps  but  10  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  there.  On  such 
days  the  teachers  now  will  say.  "We  will 
omit  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and 
language  today,  as  you  would  have  to 
have  the  same  lesson  when  your  class¬ 
mates  come.”  They  read,  spell  and  spend 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  day  playing  games. 
Iu  the  old  days,  when  a  pupils  was  ab¬ 
sent,  he  had  to  make  up  his  lessons  in  his 
pwn  time. 

If  farmers  could  have  their  way  in  most 
rural  schools,  there  would  be  but  24  to  2S 
weeks  of  school,  but  both  teacher  and 
pupils  would  attend  to  business.  Do  you 
know  how  much  arithmetic  is  taught  iu 
your  school  in  the  eight  grades? 

“Do  you  teach  the  metric  system?” 

“No ;  it  is  not  required.” 

“Gan  this  pupil  estimate  paint  and  pa¬ 
per  for  this  room?” 

“No.  We  were  told  that  very  few  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  painters,  etc.,  so  we  omit, 
that.”  Probably  there  was  not  a  pupil 
in  that  school  but  what  would  have  his 
or  her  own  work  to  do.  and,  remember,  it 
is  excellent  mental  drill  anyway. 

“Do  you  have  square  and  cube  root, 
series,  progression,  or  mensuration?” 

“No,”  she  could  not  do  these  herself 
without  study,  although  a  high  school 
graduate,  and  had  been  at  a  normal 
school  one  year.  Summed  up,  the  arith¬ 
metic  includes  very  little  besides  frac¬ 
tions.  simple  weights  and  measures  and 
percentage.  Wasn't  your  child’s  grand¬ 
father  taught  more? 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  notice  something 
like  this:  “A  class  in  penmanship  has 
been  formed  for  the  high  school  students, 
"’hose  penmanship  was  not  easily  read.” 
’’ ''  ai-f“  told  if  we  shorten  our  school  year 
we  will  lose  many  of  our  trained  teachers, 
what  does  all  the  training  amount  to  if 
it  does  not  train  them  to  teach?  Not 
mug  ago  a  letter  written  by  a  girl  in 
.imnor  high  school  road :  “I  have  been 
offly  sick  i  th  tooth  acke.” 

In  the  old  days  the  teachers  were,  as 

say,  our  rural  girls,  and  I  believe  there 
f  r<‘  as  bright,  sweet,  capable  girls  on  our 
•  1  ms  today.  Many  of  these  could  teach 
>e  snorter  vears,  as  they  would  be  home 
°  ,  P  at  the  time  when  they  were  most 
redott  sugaring  and  Spring  cleaning, 


lingerie  waist  and  silk  stockings  can 
scarcely  he  expected  to  be  out  of  doors 
during  the  noon  hour;  but  she  might  oc¬ 
casionally  glance  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  first  four  grades  should  hardly  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  out  an  hour  or  more  and  the 
teacher  know  nothing  of  the  games,  lan¬ 
guage  or  whereabouts  of  the  children. 
The  day  is  coming  when  the  rural  school 
will  be  again  the  “poor  man’s  college,” 
lint  ice  Imre  {lot  to  do  it  on  melees. 

MOT  11 KR  REE. 


French  Mustard;  Homemade  Yeast 

Will  you  republish  a  recipe  for  French 
mustard?  It  was  given  in  the  Woman 
and  Home  Department  a  year  or  more 
ago. 

1  am  sending  my  recipe  for  yeast,  which 
works  well  for  either  white  or  rye  bread. 
Take  one  medium-sized  boiled  potato, 
mashed,  one  dry  yeast,  cake,  one  pint 
hop  water.  It  will  make  six  loaves  of 
bread.  We  mash  up  into  a  quart  jar 
one  boiled  potato,  then  add  the  piut  of 
hop  water  made  by  steeping  for  15  min¬ 
utes,  a  good  handful  of  hops.  When 
cold  add  the  dissolved  yeast  cake.  Keep 
warm  and  shake  frequently.  Ready  for 
use  in  about  two  days.  MRS.  L.  T.  B. 

Excellent  homemade  “French”  mustard 
is  made  as  follows:  Stir  a  tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil  into  four  tablespoonfuls  of  dry 
English  mustard.  Add  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  paprika,  sugar  and  onion  juice.  Add 
enough  scalding  vinegar  to  make  a  smooth 
paste;  beat  well,  then  set  bowl  containing 
it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water ;  cover  to  keep  in 
(lie  strength,  and  cook  15  minutes.  Rut 
away  in  corked  jars  or  bottles;  it  will 
keep  well. 


Chocolate  Candy 

Three  cups  brown  or  white  sugar,  half 
cup  grated  chocolate,  one  teaspoon  butter, 
oue  cup  cream.  Mix  all  together,  let 
come  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly  to  keep 
from  burning.  Let  cook  until  hard  when  I 
tested  in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  When  done 
take  off  stove.  Beat  like  heating  eggs 
for  Jive  minutes.  Rut  one  teaspoouful 
vanilla  extract  in  after  cooking,  and  beat 
all  together.  Pour  in  buttered  tins  and 
allow  to  cool.  When  nearly  cold  cut  in 
blocks.  This  is  delicious,  but  don’t  let 
your  candy  cook  too  hard,  .mhs.e.v,  R. 


Westclox  £ig£er>  -just  tell  him  when 

TV/TAYBE  you  swear  at  him  some 
mornings  when  you’d  give  anything 
in  the  world  for  forty  winks  more ! 

But,  after  all,  you  swear  by  him  be¬ 
cause  he’s  only  carrying  out  your  own  or¬ 
ders  and  calling  you  exactly  when  you 
say. 

And  isn’t  that  what  you  want?  A 
clock  that  takes  time  seriously;  that  lets 
you  sleep  right  up  to  the  last  tick;  and 
then  keeps  good  time  all  day. 

Right  there’s  the  reason  why  Westclox 
alarms  have  so  many  friends:  they  run 
and  ring  on  time.  Why  shouldn’t  they? 
Every  Westclox  has  that  same  good  con¬ 
struction  that  got  Big  Ben  up  in  the 
world. 

Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 
La  Salle  and  Peru,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


‘  EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME” 

by  crocheting;  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacques,  Hoods,  Ladies’  Vests  and 
Shawls,  Steady  work.  We  pay 

parcel-post  charges  both  ways. 

Simon  Asclier  £sf  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  Sf  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


MAKE  A  JVOl.I.Ut  AX  llOCK.  SELL  M  F.N  BETS 
it  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  nil  u  tonsil  s.  Sample  p  it  e  k  a  g  <•  free. 

COl.l.l'.TTK  M  FO.  CO.,  10* *,  Amsterdam,  \.  Y. 
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Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
.  ,  _T  mand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 

fanners  in  western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  fo  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kmd  which  grows  20  to  45  bushals  of  whaat  to  th«  acre, 
u.  KrazinK  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en¬ 
able  you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

—low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

.■hU8trafea  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 

li'.mrtm  n»M4fkiatohewan  antl,  A1°ertu-  reduced  railroud  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE  301 E.  Genesee  Street, 

V  1  LEULat,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Cavernmenl  Agent. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

I  Lave  two  Holstein  heifers,  .last  fresh, 
and  I  am  feeding  them  corn  fodder, 
clover  hay  and  a  mixture  of  cracked  corn 
and  oats,  molasses  and  ground  Alfalfa 
and  a  mixed  dairy  feed.  I  have  a  lot  of 
small  sweet  potatoes,  and  am  told  by 
some  of  the  native  farmers  that  sweet 
potatoes  will  decrease  the  flow  of  milk 
and  dry  up  a  cow..  They  claim  that  the 
second  cutting  of  Amber  sorghum  will 
poison  stock.  n.  d. 

Maryland. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  the 
two  Holstein  heifers  lacks  protein,  and  I 
would  add  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  or  oil- 
meal  to  the  combination.  I  would  not 
feed  sweet  potatoes  to  cows  in  milk.  You 
have  been  correctly  advised.  They  do 
not  give  succulence,  and  they  do  not  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk,  but  rather  de¬ 
crease  it.  I  should  feed  them  to  sheep 
or  to  pigs,  provided  the  ewes  were  not 
nursing  lambs;  but  they  would  supply 
no  nutrition  to  dairy  cows. 

If  the  second  cutting  of  sorghum  has 
been  properly  cured  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  feeding  it  to  dairy  cows.  The 
reason  why  it  is  claimed  that  this  pos¬ 
sesses  poisoning  properties  is  that,  during 
the  Fall  when  this  material  ripens,  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  get  the  product  cured, 
arid  as  a  result  it  is  likely  to  be  put  in  the 
hay  mow  musty  arid  moldy.  It  will  fer¬ 
ment  and  accumulate  conditions  that  will 
produce  what  we  commonly  know  as  for¬ 
age  poisoning.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
it  is  cured  and  how  it  comes  out  of  the 
mow  after  it  is  stored.  Such  materials 
as  Soy  beans,  coav  peas  and  sorghum,  that 
ripen  in  the  Fall,  when  the  the  days  are 
short,  the  dews  are  ‘heavy,  and  the  curing 
qualities  difficult  to  obtain,  are  hard -to 
make  into  hay  that  is  in  reality  lit  to 


milk.  In  such  case  it  would  be  well  to 
supply  the  cow  with  some  succulent  feed, 
such  as  beet-  pulp  or  mangels. 


Cows’  Milk  for  Lambs 

Please  inform  me  how  to  neutralize 
cows'  milks  for  feeding  young  lambs. 

Ohio.  0.  ii.  w. 

Select  the  cow  in  your  dairy  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  richest  milk  and  feed  the  milk 
to  your  lambs  without  any  dilution  or 
adulteration.  More  injury  results  from 
overfeeding  than  underfeeding.  When  the 
lambs  are  small  it  is  important  that  they 
be  given  small  amounts  of  milk  fre¬ 
quently,  preferably  every  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
The  suggestion  that  is  often  made  that 
cow’s  milk  is  too  rich  for  lambs  and 
should  be  diluted  with  water  is  absolutely 
wrong,  for  ewe’s  milk  tests  much  higher 
than  the  average  cow’s  milk.  Clean  bot¬ 
tles  and  nipples  and  a  limited  amount  of 
rich  milk  is  by  all  odds  the  most  desirable 
for  hand-feeding  lambs. 


Feeding  Little  Pigs 

We  often  have  sows  farrowing  large 
litters  of  pigs  which  they  are  unable  t>> 
raise  and  take  care  of.  Feeding  them 
cow’s  milk  will  not  do.  What  else  be¬ 
sides  cow’s  milk  is  required  for  the  little 
pigs?  It  seems  too  bad  to  lose  them  for 
lack  of  proper  milk  until  they  are  able 
to  eat.  From  seven  to  nine  pigs  to  the 
sow  is  all  right,  but  12  or  more  is  a 
problem  for  us  and  the  sow.  Kindly  tell 
us  how  we  can  manage  to  keep  them  all 
thrifty  until  they  are  able  to  eat?  A.  K. 

Connecticut. 

The  sows  should  be  able  to  care  for  all 
the  pigs  they  farrow  if  they  are-  prop¬ 
erly  fed  and  managed.  To  that  end  make 


Bottle-fed  Lambs  Ready  for  a  Meal 


eat.  In  any  event,  the  sorghum  should 
not  constitute  the  sole  roughage,  supplied 
to  dairy  cows.  It  should  be  supplemented 
with  Alfalfa,  clover  or  mixed  hay. 


Bitter  Milk 

We  have  only  one  cow  at  present,  part 
Holstein,  part  Jersey.  Until  two  weeks 
ago  we  made  0  lbs.  butter  weekly,  be¬ 
sides  the  milk  we  used.  At  that  time 
the  milk  began  turning  bitter,  and  up  to 
the  present  day  is  very  much  so— some 
milkings  much  more  so  than  others.  As 
a  consequence  the  cream  is  bitter  and 
will  not  churn,  or  collect,  although  show¬ 
ing  many  particles  similar  to  cornmeal. 
In  churning  the  cream  turns  to  a  frothy, 
whipped  foam  instead  of  real  butter. 
Cow  is  seven  years  old.  and  will  he  far¬ 
row  this  Summer.  She  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  hearty  appetite  and  drinks  well. 
Am  feeding  cornmeal.  one  part;  wheat 
middlings,  two  parts,  and  bran,  four 
parts ;  fair  clover.  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass  hay.  Stable  is  kept  clean.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

Bitter  milk  can  usually  be  traced  to 
one  of  two  sources — either  the  cow  is  be¬ 
ing  milked  too  closely  to  calving  time,  or 
she  is  being  fed  on  some  grain  or  rough- 
age  that  contains  toxic  properties,  and 
hence  flavors  the  milk.  In  any  event  1 
would  reduce  the  grain  being  fed  to  this 
cow  for  two  or  three  days  and  follow  this 
with  a  purge  consisting  of  a  pound  of 
epsom  salts  dissolved  in  warm  water  and 
mixed  with  a  pound  of  molasses  that  has 
been  diluted  in  warm  water.  After  the 
system  has  been  cleansed  in  this  manner, 
then  it  would  be  proper  gradually  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  grain  supplied.  You 
can  increase  the  ration  you  are  feeding 
by  including  more  oilmeal.  Instead  of 
the  middlings,  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  oilmeal  and  gluten. 
Feed  one  pound  of  this  grain  mixture  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day. 

It  is  possible  that  digestive  disorders 
are  responsible  for  the  bad  flavor  of  the 


sows  in  pig  take  active  exercise  every  day 
of  gestation.  If  snow  or  wind  prevent 
outdoor  exercise  let  the  sows  root  for 
shelled  corn  and  whole  oats  scattered 
upon  a  big  barn  floor  or  clean  swept 
ground  and  covered  with  litter.  Allow 
free  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and 
allow,  roots  or  a  little  silage  and  light 
laxative  slop.  C’ow’s  milk  will  suffice  for 
orphan  pigs  if  you  shake  up  in  each  pint 
of  it  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  bacon 
grease  and  have  it  blood  warm.  Feed  it 
from  a  clean  bottle  and  nipple. 


Bottle-fed  Lambs 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  some 
hand-raised  lambs  on  the  American  Per¬ 
sian  Fur  Sheep  Company’s  ranch  in 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  nurse  of  these 
orphans  is  a  veteran  sheep  expert,  T/asnllo 
Gardiner.  All  the  lambs  shown  in  the 
picture  were  raised  on  a  bottle  by  him, 
thereby  adding  some  valuable  breeding 
stock  that  would  have  been  lost  by  a  less 
careful  man.  At  the  age  of  eight  months 
they  came  regularly  from  the  field  for 
their  bottle.  c.  F.  V. 


1 

SWINE 

_ 1 

DELKENDO  HERD 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Families  represented  are:  Orange  Boy,  Big  Boh, 
Clansman,  Dislier’s  Giant  and  Gustdale  .tones. 
Spring  pigs  out  of  800  and  900-lb.  dams  at  maturity. 
My  sows  and  gilts  average  10  pigs  per  litter  this 
spring.  Write  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.WAY,  Prop  ,  Dover.  Delaware 


Prvlanrl  f'Kina  1  hoar  weighing  500. 

rc.eg.r'oianci  V_nma  Western  Breeding.  1 

sow,  weighing  500.  Can  carry  700.  Pigs  both  sexes. 
Sired  by  boars  weighing  1.000:  from  800-1  h.  sow. 

K.  ROWELL  -  Louisa,  Virginia 


m  ,,  .an  ages  ami  sizes,  rigs  now 

I  QIHWnrttK  ready,  as  fine  as  von  ever  saw. 

*  AAIll  •*  V*  U,|J  E0GEW00D  FARM. West  Sleplient.wn.  N.T, 


M.,  □ .  I .  „  J  I'Ll...  Leave  ALL  others  in  the  Discard, 
my  roiana-bllinas  Noted  Blood  Lines,  with  quality. 
Dr.  Knox  -  Danbury,  Conn. 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 


have  a  tendency  to  put  oil  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51%  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  "Duroc- Jerseys."  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Tersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  i4o  Peoria,  Ill.  j 


BERKSHIRES 

FLINTST0NE  BERKSHIRES 


Fimtstonc  Columbia  8th 

-  Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Laurelton  Farms 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

For  Sale — 100  Spring 
Pigs  for  shipment 
when  two  months  old. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

HIGHWOOD  MAJESTIC 

23-266927— a  1,000 
pound  Boar. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

If  yon  will  send  for  our  new  folder  and  price-list 
yon  will  note  that  you  can  get  just  :is  much  for  the 
money  here  as  ever.  Our  prices  have  not  Been  ad¬ 
vanced.  Special  offering  of  fall  hoars  weighing  up 
to  275  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires-^ 

\Ye  have  some  extralnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33n)  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Pall  gilts  ami  hoars,  Big,  Typc-y  and 
Thrifty  .  Spring  l’igs  sirvil  by  KPOCUAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  light.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEWACRE  FARM.  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

EAST  SC1IODACK,  HENS.  CO..  N.  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  ^di™ 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 
boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  MJ’.j'S? 

1  Service  l.oar,  2  Boars  from  Fall  litters  will  be  ready  for 
Spring- service.  Pafmoor  Farms,  Hartfleld,  N.  Y. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 


Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Dn.t/^lthni.  Rome  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Keg.,  $15 
DerKSilireS  to  $20  :  uureg.. $8  to  $12,  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values,  cloveiiuall,  fa  km.  (Uiarioii.-  vi . 


SPRINOBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Rows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Ills  Type  Berk -hires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


AFT0N  FARM  BERKSHIRES.  Four  Kilts  br6(l  to  Highwood 
Rival  :$70tli.  $  1 00-$  1  *-'5  ;  granddaughter  of  Longfellow's 
Double,  boar  pigs  later.  R  A.  NEWTON,  Duminerston,  Vermont 


SWINE 

BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

^^** l**^g  Pathfinder,  Defender  and 

Drakeside  Piggery 

Photo  ol  our  Defender  Boar.  Delaware,  N.  J. 

M nllftfl  ■  For  tlie  Benefit  of  our  customers  and  also 
nUTIGui  prospective  buyers  in  Pennsylvania  and  new 
York  Mate  \\  ho  \\  mild  like^to  look  over  our  herd  of 

Little  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts,  Tried  Sows  v“”edBs0earr; 

we  have  established  a  farm  at  -Binghamton.  NA  < .  with 
representative  animals  from  our  herd.  We  hope  that 
you  will  take  advantage  of  tin*  opportunity  ot  visit 
ingthis  farm  as  there  is  no  better  way  of  picking  out 
your  foundation  herd.  AiIiIiosh  your  correspondence  to 

Enfield  Farms,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Enfield  Farms,  Enfield,  Conn. 

DUROC  JERSEYS  nVtle  pigV’. 
Orion,  Pathfinder,  Defender  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Spuria!  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
hoars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 

Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 

.date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  LUCliK,  Sprino  Valley.  N.Y. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Closely  selected  always.  We  ship  them  if  they  satis¬ 
fy  us.  You  keep  them  if  they  satisfy  you.  New  crop 
st 'in..  Fill  puMi'-ular.  write  nor  McVAUGH,  Mqr.,  KinderhaoV,  N.T. 

Reg.  DUROC  SOWSE^S 

375  t  aeli.  They  are  real  beauties.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pnlrhope  Furnm,  Box  It,  Berkshire,  IN.  Y  . 

n,,..*  SpringJMgs.  B  ook  i  n  g  orders 

Duroc  -  Jersey  fur  March  pigs,  8  wks.  old,  Tax¬ 
payer  and  Orion  blood.  Sept,  pigs  and  one  yearling  ser¬ 
vice  hour.  Geo.  T.  Gillum,  Cuiiunbiilgiiii,  New  York 

For  Sale  -10  Extra  Nice  Gilts\'"T™% 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  yon  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonia,  Po. 

PURE  BRED  Jersey  Red  Pigs 

5  weeks  old,  S13.  Robert  Greig,  Eldred,  Is'.  Y. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

BIG  -TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

l  ull  hoars  and  sows.  Spring  pig>,  at  8  wks.  Pairs 
and  trios.  Nothing  hut  the  big  type,  from  host  blood 
lines  ('lean  sweep  in  classes  entered  at  Trenton  and 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  11U9. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale.  New  York 

20  Pure  Bred  C.  W.  SOWS 

8  mos.  old;  not  bred;  SKoO  each.  10  Reg.  Holstein 
heifers,  -J  yrs.  old,  $250  each.  (’ash.  note  or  real 
estate.  HARKY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Oranoe  Co.,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  1.  C.  Pigs L11^ 

kind,  ready  to  ship  April  5th  to  10th,  at  six  weeks 
old.  Price,  S12  each.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN.  Pulaski  H.Y. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready. lor  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  hoar  and  full 
Bows.  I'air  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL,  Heuvelton,  N  T. 

Lancaster  Herd  of  O.  /.  C.  *s 

offers  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  breeding  and  qual¬ 
ity  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  LANCASTER  0. 1.  C.  FARM.  R.  1.  B.i  144.  Lant.il.r,  Pa. 

ForSale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  (Jilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  CThnrle* 
11.  Diuienliowcr,  Mgr..  Penllyn,  Pa.  II.  K.  Ilrmj ton.  Prop. 

Well  Bred  ChesterWhite  Pigs  TA 

Old.  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Oasining.  N.  Y.  Tal.  38R.  Briarclill- 

For  Sale-50  CHESTER  WHITESand  BERKSHIRES 

lhgs  ti  wks.  old  <•’  $G  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  Duahore.  P» 

Phaolar  U/hilao  Beg.  8-10  wks.  “  Schoolmaster  ”  pigs* 

unester  Whites  sriuxa  valley  farm,  mkaipms,  n.». 

TAMWORTHa.d  HAMPSH?RE  SWINE 

Write  or  visit  RFYNOI.DS-I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

SucceHHor  to  Wostvlew  Stock  Farm  r 

K,  1  W  lust  on- -Salem.  N.  C. 

For  Sale  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs 

1,000  pound  Boar.  I’IRKINS  BROTHERS,  Lebanon,  Ylrfflm. 

sale  Berkshires  and  H  a  m  p  s  h i r es  Kpring’iuv ' ™ 

Bed  Polled  Cattle  all  ages.  0.  H.  SWOGCER  S  SON.  Mercer.  Pa. 

i  U  C  C  U  1  D  C  C  The  pig  to  EAT.  Cus- 
n  CL  O  I  l  I  IX  C  w  tomers  come  for 
them  year  after  year  for  their  own  use.  We  have  good 
ones.  Ask  about  them.  Mokninhsidk  Farm,  Syi.vania,  1  a. 

[1  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  I 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  II 
J  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •'  U 
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ARE  YOU  ? 

Are  you  (Milling  hay  year  after  year  without  adding  anything  to  maintain 
soil  fertility V 

Are  you  keeping  •  nough  live  stock  to  maintain  your  farm  fertility? 

Are  you  buying  large  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  applying 
them  without  manure  and  as  a  result  gradually  burning  all  the 
organic  matter  out  of  the  soil? 

Are  you  going  out  of  ihe  dairy  business  because  of  the  labor  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  feed? 

Are  you  allowing  your  boy  to  leave  the  farm  because  he  does  not  care  to  spend  305  davs  of 
the  year  milking? 

Are  you  allowing  your  farm  buildings  and  fences  to  run  down  for  lack  of  live  stock? 

Are  you  selling  your  calves  and  milk  and  immediately  passing  the  money  to  a  feed  dealer? 

Are  you  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  expensive  buildings  to  house  your  stock? 

Are  you  hiring  a  lot  of  expensive  labor  or  are  you  working  the  entire  family  at  milking  time? 

Are  you  positive  the  cat  lie  you  have  are  paying  you  a  profit  over  interest  on  cattle,  feed  and 
buildings,  feed  bills,  labor  plus  a  fair  wage? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  beef  and  the  high  prices  being  paid  for  average  useful 
pure-bred  animals  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  man  can  feed  and  care  for  more  than  four  times  as  many 
beef  breeding  cows  as  dairy  cows? 

Are  you  aware  that  beef  cattle  can  be  properly  and  profitably  produced  on  a  ration  which 
contains  less  than  4  per  cent  of  purchased  feeds? 

Are  you  aware  that  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  need  only  open  sheds  for  winter  housing? 

Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  demand  for  pure-bred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  the  East  that 
is  going  to  make  many  breeders  rich? 

Are  you  aware  that  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Association  has  an  Eastern  representative 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  yon  in  every  way  possibly  free  of  charge? 

Are  you  posted  on  the  number  of  Aberdeen-Angus  herds  in  your  state  and  the  quality  of  the 
animals  shown  at  your  state  fair? 

Are  you  going  to  let  your  neighbor  wake  up  first  and  beat  you  to  a  good  thing  in  making 
cheap  land  produce  high  priced  cattle? 

Are  you  going  to  let  your  farm  continue  to  run  down  and  finally  be  classed  as  abandoned? 

Are  you  going  to  write  DR.  K.  J.  SEULKE,  Eastern  representative  of  the  AMERICAN 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION.  101  S.  AURORA  ST..  ITHACA,  N.  Y., 
lor  information  on  Aherdeen-Angus  cattle  and  help  in  founding  a  herd? 

SALE — Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  20  ARE  YOU  ? 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


HOLSTEINS 


HRFRDEEN.the  improved  beef  breed 

Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.  W.ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns po^ld’.-S 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Woshinjlonvillt,  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell.  Mass 

.%  HORSES 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  ¥. 

Shetland  Poniesi”b*5,TI0E!„L 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  ,S 

ForSale-A  NicePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Hood  workers.  E.  R.  McConnell,  Wellington,  Ohio 

For  Sale  Keciltered  Mammoth  Kentucky  Jack 

Cheap  for  quick  sale.  ClliJ*.  J.  TTOI.KK,  IV.  Par  ran,  Man. 

SHEEP 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  >•  MfPIIERSON,  Scoltsvlll*,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ka m  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

rA|4  Q^Ia  Four  Extra  Flue  l*et  South  down 
I  Of  0910  Sheep,  three  ewes,  one  buck,  suitable  for 
gentleman’s  lawn.  II.  GiltKETSON*  Kural  ii,  Somervill*,  >.  J. 

COR  SALE — Scotch  Highland  SHEEP.  Imported  stock.  Long  wool, 
r Black  faced.  Fancy  specimens,  f.  bushnell,  Chathim,  H.  V. 

CUrsnsklm  Cuinn  Rainaand  Holstein  heifers  for 

Keg. Shropshire  twes  *ue.  stevens  bros  ,  wmon,  h.  y. 

r_r Q ,, la  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  IIAMS  nml 
rOl  oaie  Eiv  ES.  Apply  Ol'HIK  FIRM,  1'nrclrasc,  ».  V. 

GOATS 

R{.n<rfl  final*  FOK  CLEARING  LAND.  Spe- 
ndllgB  uudlo  0ja[  price  „n  large  lots.  Also  harness 
and  milch  goats.  F.  H.  BARNUM  &  CO..  Stamford,  Conn. 

::  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

FOR  SALE— A  Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

di-opped  April  15th,  1919.  Sired  by  Lanedale  Segis 
Christopher  a  great-grandson  of  King  Segis.  Dam, 
Oloverly  May  DeKol.A.  R.  record  472  lbs.  milk  and 
17  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  at  5  yrs.  and  4  mos.  Price  $150. 
Photo  on  application. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

We  will  give  the  Use  of  a  Finely  Bred 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Call 

for  3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for 

our  plan.  Mugget  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 

UoUtciii-KrUsInn  lleifor  and  Hull  I  nlvei.  Pure  bred  register* 
••  «d  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding, 
lteg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROET  FARMS,  McGr>»,  Corlland  Cl.,  N.Y 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Dtp!  R.  Gardner,  Moss. 

WANTED -10  YEARLING 

HF1FFRC  Also  American  Merino  Sheep. 

-LiIYCJ  Within  25  miles  of  Albany. 

HOWARD  SMITH,  East.  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

nilDAr  IFDCrVC  Defender-Volunteer 

iJ  lines.  8  weeks  old 
r,  ...  „  pigs$15eaeh:  6  mo. 

fnn?0ars  *30.  Tried  Sows  bred  for  early 

tall  tarrow,  $60  to  5200.  F  0.  CRAWFORD.  North  East.  Pa 

Hampshires  of  Qualify A.",  a««*-  Eight-wk..- 

M.  DrPHiuT«c-  V  1  old  pigs  now  ready. 

«a.  PHILLIPS  .  North  East,  Pa. 

berkshires 

Breeding111  PiKS  ®cuVneilch’  reK‘st'ired.  Uighw 
Breeding.  SHADOW  lANE  fARMi  lumhtr  City 


A  Strong  Market  for 
Purebred  Hols  terns 

The  strong  market  for  purebred  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  is  indicated  by  the 
average,  price  paid  per  bead  at  the  many 
auction  sales  held  in  1918,  which  was 
$25G.47.  The  progressve  farmer  or  dairy¬ 
man  is  either  grading  up  his  herd  of  com¬ 
mon  cows  by  the  introduction  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  Ilolstein  bull,  or  is  buying  purebred 
I  Iolstein  cattle,  because  they  produce  more 
milk  and  more  butter  per  year  and  per 
lifetime  (which  averages  long)  and  at  a 
more  economical  figure,  than  cows  of  any 
other  breed. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  Holstein  su¬ 
periority  if  you  read  our  free  booklets. 
Send  for  them — right  now. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


pMiliiliiiiiitMimiiiinuiuiiiiiiiatiiiiiiiiHmginnifnH 

j  AUCTION  SALE! 

j  MAY  1st,  1920  10A.M.j 

HEAD  OF  | 

egistered  Holsteins  if  0  j 

Of  show  type,  quality  and  breeding 
A  complete  dispersal  of  two  herds 


14  . Yearling  bulls  ready  for  service  : 

58. . .  .Cows  and  heifers  of  milking  age  ■ 
11 . Yearling  heifers  : 

15  . Calves  of  both  sex  • 


Sale  held  at  my  farm  between  Port  Byron  &  Weedsport  j 
at  Stop  77  of  the  Rochester  &  Syracuse  Electric  R.  R.  \ 

Kelley,  Heager  and  Wood  Henry  K.  Jarvis  : 
Officiating  PORT  BYRON,  N.Y.  j 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  vonie  arefresh  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  .A  ml  we  can  pleaaeyou  We 
buy  aud  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Bom  October  31,  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  dam  has  a  record  of  82.21  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  CAZEN0WA,  N.  V. 


•♦VaW.VAV.V.VVW*,V^!«% 

Large,  Thrifty,  Registered  *• 

Holstein  Calves 

$  3  to  10  weeks  old.  out  of  otlieiallv  tested  dams  #2 
andjsired  by  a  20-pouiul  son  of  King  of  the  • 
*o  Pontiacs.  from  $50  to  $100,  express  prepaid.  •* 
*2  Sate  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  photos  •' 
and  description.  Beechlands  Firm, East  Aurora  NY,* 

Holstein  Cows  arid  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  mv 
milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins,  JJ0  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers. 

or  t  hem  bred,  to  freshen  this 
tall, to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

KcKister<Hl  heifer  calves  all  atjes. 
lb  HcKintcrsd  bulls.  Grade  heifers. 
'■  l  to  Is  tern  heifer  calves  $20  each, 
express  rrepuld  In  tots  of  6.  Farm 
10  oilier  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


te^GUERNSEYSra^ 


Products 


Over  2.000  Gnernsey  cows  were  under  test  for  the  Advanced  Register 
in  Jdarch,  1920.  This  is  an  increase  of  80%  over  March,  1919.  It  ia 
expected  that  in  less  than  one  year  more  than  10,000  records  will  have 
been  completed.  The  Advanced  Register  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  that  have  caused  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
breed  in  recent  years.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of 
the  Guernsey.” 

_ THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB* 

Box  R  47,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


>: 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2 yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

8200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  lie  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  05U-lb. 
cow.  Ham  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

Cohasset  -  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  inos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
eonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Bex  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


1 


TABBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

WE  will  prepay  all  express  charges  on  bulls  sold  be¬ 
fore  .Tune  1st.  A.  K.  breeding.  Excellent  Value. 
Smituville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Registered  Guernsey  Cow f0,u  yrs 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
darns.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples.  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  K. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florliam 
Laddie,  a  $3500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  i; 
Guernsey  Bulls  :■ 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  fine  breeding.  *, 
Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance.  *, 

Rolhvood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn.  J* 


to  freshen  April  loth. 


old.  due 

C.  M.  PALMER.  Valatie,  N.Y. 


,  No.  62557.  Born 


Tashama’s  May  Rose  October  5. 1919. 

1st  check  for  $76  takes  him.  and  if  not  satisfied  ship 

him  back  at  our  expense.  TASHAMA  FARM.  Naaiuckat,  Mis,. 


TRIPLE  OAKS  FARMS 

PERRY,  WYO.  CO.,  N.  Y. 

offer  bull  calves  from  dams  on  A.  R.  test,  the  result 
of  over  22  years  careful  selection  and  breeding. 
We  have  over  50  females  descended  from  one  cow. 
Herd  sires— grandsons  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Herd  Tuberculin  Tested 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN.  1048  South  Ave.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Guprncpv  Rullc  Sired  by  PencoydsSecretPrem- 
uUcrnsey  Dims  ier  110.49474,  a  line  bred  May 
Rose  bull  of  exceptional  quality,  out  of  dams 
backed  by  generations  of  Adv.  U.,  ancestors.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  getpedigreesaud  description  of  the 
bul is  l  offer.  Kvery  animal  guaranteed  just  as 
represented.  Herd  under  Federal  inspection. 
Add,  ess 

Otto W.  Post  o was co  **!!?!•.  Y.  Ensenore,  N.Y. 
N.H.  COLLEGE  Oilers  Guernsey  Bull 

ii  months  old.  A.  R.  dam.  Federal  accredited 
herd.  N.  II.  COLLEGE,  Durham,  N.  H. 


> 


■: 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  during  dams  aud  oife  of  U. 

s.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
.1  a  mis  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


\ 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

BRANDON  s  VERMONT 


AYRSHIRES 


The  Ayrshire- 


Is  it  production  you  seek_. 
combined  with  beauty  of  form 
and  constitution? 


If  these  are  your  ideals  you-. 
Will  find  them  in 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  Sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
yon  want.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 


nOLUE  PUPS— the  iutolligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs. 
U  Nelson  Biios.  .  Grove  City.  Pa. 


|  7.  JERSEYS  ~] 

Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  el  I  5 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfield's  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  s»on. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

CHaH1.PS  U.  FOSTER,  p.  0.  Boi  173,  Morristown,  Morris  C,..  N.  J 


|  RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES.  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  60*  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off -springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judas  and  President  .V.  B.  .V  F.  Assn.  of  America,  Inc. 


Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Belgians 

Niue  mos.  and  over.  Bucks,  $2.50  each:  Does.  S3  ; 
Pairs.  S5.  GEO.  W.  BERNHARDT.  R.  No.  3.  Salisbury.  Md. 

w  MMiiiiiuitiiimmiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiiiuiimiiiuiimiiitiiiniitiimuitmiuniinitmitnimimnttnnmmimi 

)  Important  to  Advertisers 

|  - -  ■  ■  ■■■■ 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
I  sified  advertisements  or  change 
I  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  foiiowing  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
I  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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April  17,  1920 


How  to  get  Greater  Crops  with 

Less  Labor 

'Let  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  help  yon 
do  the  work.  You  can  triple  your  acreage,  or  cultivate  your 
present  acreage  in  one  third  the  time  requir¬ 
ed  with  inferior  tools.  Because  of  t 
scientific  design  and  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  of  Planet  Jrs.  they  do 
more  thorough  cultivation 
shows  in  the  greater  crop  y 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Com-^  No.  25 

bined  -Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and 
SingleWheel- 
Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator  and 
Plow  sows  all 


garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans, in  hills  or  in  drills, 
rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  passage  and  enables  you  to 
cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double  and 
single  wlieel-hoe  in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high  then 
works  between  them.  A  splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden, 
onion  grower  or  larger  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel-hoe 
made.  It  is  a  hand  machine  whose  light.,  durable  construction  en¬ 
ables  a  man,  woman  or 
boy  to  cultivate  the 
garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  man¬ 
ner. 


FREE  72-P*ge  Catalog  Illustrates 
tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden  work 
and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.  in¬ 
cluding  Senders,  Wheel-Hoes?  Horse 
Hoes,  Harrows.  Orchard.  Beet  and 
Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 

Write  for  it  today. 


No.  17 


S.  L.  ALLEN  <&  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  iio;y 

Philadelphia 


Take  lheWbrry  and  Loss  of  lime 
out  of  Spring  Feeding 


SAVE  your  time  this  spring 
for  more  important 
things  than  feed  mixing. 
Prevent  a  slump  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  due  to  early  grass 
feeding.  Feed  International 
Ready  Ration. 

International  Ready  Ration 
is  a  proved  milk  producer  and 
herd  conditioner.  It  comes 
to  you  ready-mixed,  ready  to 
feed. 


International  Ready  Ration 
is  guaranteed  to  produce  more 
milk.  It  has  the  right  per¬ 
centage  of  protein  content, 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  Get 
the  most  out  of  your  cows 
and  time  this  spring  by  feed¬ 
ing  this  ready-to-feed  ration. 

Order  a  ton  today  from 
your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it, 
write  or  wire  us  and  we  will 
see  you  are  supplied  at  once. 


International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 


Live  Salesmen 
Wanted 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Mills  at  M'nneapolis 
and  Memphis 


All  Sorts 


Notes  from  the  Adirondacks 

Our  Adirondack  Winters  are  usually 
severe,  but  the  last  seem  to  possess  qual¬ 
ities  heretofore  unknown.  Just  one  bliz¬ 
zard  chases  another  up  and  down  the 
rocky  slopes,  and  plays  tag  with  the  snow¬ 
drifts,  piling  them  to  depths  of  many 
feet,  some  without  depth  or  end.  Hardly 
a  warm  day  since  December  1.  and  now, 
March  (i.  seems  the  climax  must  be 
reached,  for  we  find  the  doors  blocked 
on  every  side  this  morning,  as  the  wind 
howls  outside,  and  the  thermometer  hov¬ 
ers  around  zero. 

We  must  climb  down  a  ladder  from  the 
front  porch  to  get  to  the  ground,  and 
shovel  away  the  snow  before  we  can  get 
in  again.  Some  might  think  that  to  be 
shut  in  from  the  outside  world,  three 
miles  from  a  neighbor,  and  usually  alone 
through  the  entire  Winter,  would  be  next 
to  the  Avails  of  jail,  but  I  don’t  find  it 
this  wav;  there  is  always  something  good 
to  look  forward  to.  There’s  a  story  after 
every  storm;  a  sunbeam  shoots  through 
|  into  the  front  window :  the  vapor  from 
the  seed  boxes,  in  which  early  tomatoes 
struggle  for  a  peep,  rises  and  floats  away  ; 
birds  flock  to  the  feed  stands  in  the  front 
porch — there  is  a  host  of  them — jays, 
grosbeaks,  woodpeckers,  crossbills,  snow¬ 
birds  and  yellow  birds. 

The  flock  of  wild  Canada  geese.  avIio 
|  have  been  long  content  to  rest  among  the 
;  sheep  in  the  big  sheds  through  the  past 
three  months,  are  no  lunger  the  same 
quiet  inmates  of  the  barnyard,  for  they 
know  from  instinct,  long  handed  down  for 
hundreds  of  years,  that,  it  will  soon  be 
mating  time,  and  already  some  have  picked 
their  mates,  and  now  choose  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  deep  snow,  and  with  feet 
drawn  close  to  their  warm,  thick-feath¬ 
ered  bodies,  seem  to  defy  the  elements  as 
they  Scan  the  horizon  for  those  long- 
drawn-out  specks  which  form  on  the  far- 
off  waste  of  blue,  a  V -shaped  line,  as  they 
Avend  their  noisy  way  tOAvard  Hudson’s 
Bay.  If  perchance  they  spy  a  flock  there 
is  much  confusion  and  excitement  as  they 


Da  page  427  our  friend  Mr.  Tuttle  asks 
who  can  tell  us  what  the  animal  was  that 
gave  him  a.  visit  on  that  dark  night  a 
short  time  since.  It  was  Avithout  doubt  a 
flying  squirrel ;  these  little  animals  are 
always  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  seldom 
coining  forth  by  day  unless  disturbed 
from  their  day  repose.  Our  woods  are 
full  of  them.  They  are  harmless  little 
creatures,  which  possess  a  great  knowledge 
in  wooderaft.  Their  large  bushy  nest 
Avill  often  he  observed  hanging  from  a 
hemlock  limb  far  from  the  ground.  The 
young  are  born  in  May.  and  usually  num¬ 
bers  two  or  three.  They  make  interesting 
pets,  and  tame  very  readily.  Since  they 
do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  farm 
life,  they  should  he  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  visits.  The  wide-spreading 
membrane  which  extends  from  fore  to 
hind  limb  enables  them  to  make  long, 
rapid  flights  from  tree  to  tree,  but  unless 
they  begin  their  descent  from  the  highest 
trees,  they  cannot  fly  upward,  as  many 
suppose,  though  they  run  very  rapidly 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  thus  travel 
great  distances  in  a  short  time. 

AVJI.I.ET  BAND  ALL. 


A  Home  Garden  on  Long  Island 

I  have  some  land  alongside  my  Sum¬ 
mer  home  upon  which  I  want  to  grow 
assorted  vegetables.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  land  is 
very  loose  and  sandy.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  covered  with  what  I  think  is 
wild  rose  and  the  ground  is  full  of  roots 
from  these  same  plants.  Roots  are  vcr\ 
thick  and  run  lengthwise  under  ground, 
shooting  up  these  wild  roses  all  over  tin- 
place.  If  any  part  of  root  is  left  in 
ground  it  Avill  grow  up  again  as  if  noth 
ing  happened  to  it.  Is  this  ground  suit¬ 
able  for  planting  vegetables,  and  if  so 
what  kind  and  the  quantity  of  each  should 
I  plant?  I  only  want  enough  for  table 
use,  so  intend  to  plant  100x100  feet,  al¬ 
though  I  have  more  room  if  necessary. 
How  would  you  advise  me  to  prepare  the 
land,  what  fertilizer  and  how  much  of  it 


Can  a  tin  Wilt!  (Irene  Heal  in  {t  in  the  Adirondack  Fnoiv 


roll  in  the  snow,  in  a  ATaiu  effort  to  rise 
and  join  their  comrades  on  the  north¬ 
bound  voyage.  After  the  flight  is  over, 
and  the  snow  is  gone,  each  pair  retires 
to  some  selected  corner  in  the  pond  below 
the  barn,  ami  there,  in  the  same  old  nest, 
used  for  years  before,  they  begin  to  re¬ 
model  it,  and  soon  the  nest  contains  six 
or  seven  large  Avbite  oval  chalky  eggs. 
The  wild  Canada  geese  are  a  Avonderful 
study,  and  afford  me  much  pleasure.  They 
are  a  little  “information  bureau’’  all  Avitli- 
iu  themselves;  they  teach  you  things  you 
lower  dreamed  of,  and  so  Avitli  all  of 
Nature’s  Avonderful  creatures  up  in  the 
great  Avastes  of  the  Adirondack  forests  at 
any  and  all  seasons. 

Two  things  I  read  in  late  issues  of  TlIE 
It.  N.-Y.  which  I  might  mention:  One 
was  “Goats  vs.  Cows.”  page  408.  Our 
friend  will  have  solved  the  milk  problem 
in  his  territory  if  he  gets  a  good  goat  at 
the  start.  You  are  right  in  selecting  the 
Nubian,  hut  he  aviII  rut  find  it  easy  to  get 
a  purebred.  In  fact,  he  should  first  get  a 
grade.  I’urehreds  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  men,  and  again  they  are  less 
hardy  than  grades,  and  many  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  ju.st  as  good  milkers.  I  advise 
him  to  get  two  bred  females,  one  ti>  kkl 
in  the  Fall  and  the  other  in  Spring.  This 
will  give  an  uninterrupted  milk  Aoav 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Not  many 
Americans  have  heretofore  realized  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  milch  goats,  hut 
live  years  hence  Aviil  have  shown  us  what 
can  he  accomplished  with  a  farm  asset 
loug  neglected.  Small  space,  inexpensive 
feed,  hardiness,  a  striking  quality  of  the 
richest  milk,  and  lots  of  it  for  the  size  of 
the  little  animal,  are  all  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  favor  of  the  milch  goat. 

Thou  again  on  page  300,  I  read  the 
“Turkey  Talks  by  a  Turkey  Woman”; 
surely  she  has  presented  ns  with  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  turkey  grower,  but 
she  failed  to  tell  ns  her  remedies  for  a 
perfect  balance.  I  had  just  completed  a 
short  article  for  Tin-:  It.  N.-Y.  on  turkey 
raising  Avlien  I  read  her  letter,  so  I  Con¬ 
cluded  after  re-reading  mine  again,  that  I 
should  re-write  it,  and  this  avc’11  leave 
for  u  future  issue. 


should  1  use?  On  some  of  my  other  land 
I  Avish  to  plant  about  12  assorted  fruit 
trees,  also  some  strawberry  and  other 
berry  plants.  .7.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Your  sandy  land  on  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  is  a  good  place  for  a  garden 
if  the  free  water  of  the  subsoil  is  not 
over  two  or  three  feet  down.  If  deeper 
you  should  install  a  system  of  sprinkling 
irrigation.  Plow  the  land  early  and  har¬ 
row  the  roots  of  the  wild  roses  out.  A 
spring-tooth  harrow  will  drag  them  to 
the  surface,  but  a  disk  harrow  only  cuts 
them  into  more  pieces.  Fight  or  30  tons 
of  manure  must  be  avcII  harrowed  into 
the  soil  after  the  roots  are  out.  Then 
apply  500  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  or 
1,000  pounds  of  ground  limestone.  I 
think  your  area  of  approximately  a  quar¬ 
ter  acre  is  large  enough  to  supply  a  fam¬ 
ily,  except  as  to  potatoes.  You  will  find 
that  root  crops;  tomatoes  and  peppers 
Avill  do  well,  and  both  very  early  and  late 
cabbage  should  succeed.  Plant  your 
sweet  corn  in  a  solid  block,  not  a  long, 
thin  row,  to  get  pollenizatiou.  If  you 
like  “greens”  raise  Saauss  chard  and  New 
Zealand  spinach.  Buy  your  plants  of 
tomato,  cabbage,  pepper,  eggplant,  etc., 
fertilize  the  crops  while  growing  with 
a  5-.S-5  fertilizer  hoed  in  about  the 
plants.  You  can  buy  plants  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  locally.  As  your  land  is  poor  end 
leachy,  I  doubt  your  success  with 
“assorted  fruit  trees";  you  Avill  waste 
time  and  room  iu  apples,  pears,  plums 
or  sour  cherries.  Peaches  and  grapes 
Avill  succeed  if  you  feed  them  liberally. 
Strawberries,  rod  raspberries  and  dew¬ 
berries  can  all  he  made  to  hear  if  the 
best  of  attention  is  given.  ir.  l'.  B. 


A  LITTLE  argument  was  being  held  by 
two  ladies  iu  a  Whitechapel  thoroughfare. 
“There  is  one  thing  no  one  can  say  about 
me,”  said  one  of  the  ladies  :  “no  one  can 
ever  call  me  two-faced.”  "No.  they  can  t 
neither,”  snapped  the  other.  "If  you  had 
Iavo  faces  you  would  never  be  seen  out, 
Avith  the  one  you  are  wearing  uoav.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 
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parator*  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


HERE'S  an  announcement  of  great  importance  to  YOU — to 
every  farmer  owning  cows ;  for  it  brings  to  American  Dairy¬ 
men  the  latest  development  in  Cream  Separator  Construction — 
the  EMPIRE -BALTIC  Cream  Separator,  with  the  MILLION 
DOLLAR  BOWL. 

Seems  like  a  lot  of  money  for  a  manufacturer  to  spend  on  a  Separator  Bowl, 
doesn’t  it  ?  But  when  you  consider  what  it  means  to  cow-owners,  a  million 
dollars  is  only  “a  drop  in  the  bucket”  to  what  the  EMPIRE  Million  Dollar 
Bowl  will  save  each  year  for  American  Farmers. 

For  this  wonderful  bowl,  the  product  of  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  a 
score  of  the  foremost  separator  engineers,  sets  a  new  standard  of  separator 
performance : 

It  is  self-centering  and  self-balancing;  practically 
no  vibration  ;  and  so  does  not  agitate  the  milk  ; 
it  skims  clean  all  the  time ;  it  is  easy  to  turn, 
frictionless;  once  adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  life; 
its  discs  are  interchangeable — a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  in  cleaning  and  assembling.  It  is  the  last 
word  in  Bowl  construction — Simple,  efficient, 
convenient  and  practically  everlasting. 

Compare  the  Empire-Baltic  with  any  other  separator!  And  remember,  in 
making  the  comparison,  that  your  butter  profits  are  made  or  lost  in  the  bowl. 


You’ll  find  other  Separators  as  good  looking  as 
the  Empire-Baltic — no  manufacturer  has  a  cor¬ 
ner  on  good  looks.  You'll  find  other  Separators  made,  like 
the  Empire-Baltic,  out  of  the  best  materials  obtainable 
— anyone  can  buy  the  best  grades  of  materials.  But  you'll 
find  only  one  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR 
BOWL  —  an  exclusive  EMPIRE-BALTIC  feature — 
fully  covered  by  basic  patents. 

Space  prohibits  our  telling  you  Here  all  of  the  superior 
Empire-Baltic  Features,  but  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl  alone 
is  important  enough  to  impel  you  to  see  the  nearest  Em¬ 
pire  Dealer  at  once — learn  all  about  the  Empire 
Baltic,  Or  send  at  once  for  catalog  No.  102-S 


This  trade-mark  is  found  on  the  Supreme 
Separator.  It  is  displayed  by  the  Best  Separa¬ 
tor  Dealers  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the 
sign  of  Highest  Quality  in  materials,  workman¬ 
ship  and  service.  It  is  the  4  Family  Coat  of  Arms" 
of  the  leading  line  of  Dairy  Machinery — EMPIRE. 


SEPARATOR  WITH, 

IE  m»ilion  dollar  BQjl! 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J, 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


Manufacturers  of  Empire  Milkers 
and  Gasoline  Engines 
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TheDe  Laval 
Milker 

solves  milking  problems 


One  man  can  milk  three  times 
as  many  cows  in  an  hour  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker  outfit  as  by  hand. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  simple  in  construction, 
easy  to  operate,  and  dependable  in  action.  It  is 
faster,  more  reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any 
other  method  of  milking. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  always  on  the  job, 
weekdays,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  during  the 
present  shortage  of  help,  this  is  an  important  item 
in  solving  the  milking  problem.  The  fact  that  the 
De  Laval  way  is  easier  and  more  pleasant  lightens 
the  work.  Better  satisfied  help  is  the  result,  and 
the  boys  are  kept  on  the  farm. 

Wherever  cows  are  milked  the  world  over,  the 
name  “De  Laval”  stands  for  quality  and  highest 
value  to  the  user.  The  fact  that  it  bears  the  name 
“De  Laval”  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  give  the 
service  claimed  for  it. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


How  Many  Hogs  to  the  Acre 

Is  it  the  practice  to  allow  12  hogs  to 
flic  acre,  or  do  you  allow  more?  We 
expect  to  house  about  40  pigs  this  Spring. 
•  and  I  wish  to  know  about  how  much  hand 
I  it  will  take  to  raise  pasture  and  corn  for 
them.  Ci.  s.  J. 

New  York. 

Tt  is  a  difficult  problem  to  state  de¬ 
finitely  just  how  many  pigs  may  he  main¬ 
tained  on  a  given  area  of  pasture  or  for¬ 
age  crop.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  and 
Feeding  qualities  of  the  pigs ;  likewise 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  ability 
!  of  pasture  or*  areas  devoted  to  tin*  grow¬ 
ing  of  forage  crops  to  yield  succulent 
products.  Generally  speaking,  an  acre  of 
oats,  peas  and  rape,  or  an  acre  of  Alfalfa 
i>r  an  acre  of  Soy  Beaus  and  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  seeded  in  due  season  and 
pastured  when  the  plants  are  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  will  take  care  of  20  pigs 
weighing  100  lbs.,  or  15  pigs  weighing 
200  lbs.  A  ton  of  live  weight  to  the  acre 
is  about  the  maximum  foraging  capacity 
nf  a  given  area  of  forage  of  average  pro¬ 
duction.  Based  upon  still  another  calcu¬ 
lation.  one  acre  will  supply  forage  for 
four  brood  sows  and  their  litters  through¬ 
out  the  season  if  care  is  exercised  in  sup¬ 
plying  some  feed  to  supplement  t iic  forage 
crop,  and  not  pasturing  down  the  area 
too  closely.  So  far  as  corn  is  con¬ 
cerned.  here  again  there  is  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  ability  of  certain  land  to 
yield  corn.  Between  400  and  500  lbs. 
of  mature  corn  are  required  to  yield  100 
lbs.  of  pork  when  the  corn  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  protein -carrying  sub¬ 


supplement  their  home-grown  feeds. 
Therefore,  even  though  you  may  have 
considerable  of  the  red  kidney  beans,  I 
should  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
substituting  them  exclusively  for  the 
gluten  and  oilmeal.  or  expect  them  to 
provide  entirely  that  amount  of  protein 
Required  to  balance  your  ration.  Never¬ 
theless.  I  would  use  some  of  the  beans, 
at  least  experimentally,  and  see  if  they 
could  not  he  fed  to  an  advantage  in  m 
mixture  consisting  of  400  lbs.  corn.  MOO 
lhs.  oats.  200  lbs.  buckwheat.  200  lbs. 
gluten.  200  lhs.  beans.  200  llis.  oilmeal. 
This  could  he  used  at  the  outset,  and 
you  could  gradually  replace  some  of  the 
oilmeal  or  gluten  with  added  amounts  of 
the  bean  meal,  and  thus  determine  to 
what  extent  it  would  replace  these  sub 
stances.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
many  experiments  to  guide  us  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  safe  amount  of  beans  to  use 
in  a  ration  intended  for  feeding  dairy 
cows.  _ 

Feeding  Young  Pigs 

I  am  feeding  little,  just  weaned  pigs 
(11  in  one  litter)  three  times  a  day.  two 
qts.  of  feed,  mixed.  100  lbs.  bran  and 
middlings,  50  lbs.  corn  and  oats.  25  lhs. 
oilmeal.  well  sea  filed,  and  milk  enough  to 
make  14  qts.  in  all.  and  one  ear  of  soft 
corn  to  each  pig.  Is  that  enough  food? 
They  are  doing  well,  I  think.  I  weighed 
some  of  the  largest:  at  two  months  and 
two  days  old  they  weigh  55  lhs.  each. 
There  arc  three  small  ones  in  the  litter 
that  only  weigh  85  lhs.  each,  but  are  nice 
and  straight.  I  am  told  1  ought  not  to 
feed  sweet  milk  :  it  should  he  soured,  but 


Rclf-frrdrr  in  on  Ohio  Hop  Lot 


stance,  such  as  digester  tankage.  Soy 
bean  meal  or  some  other  concentrate  rich 
in  nitrogen.  You  are  on  the  right  track 
when  you  arrange  to  produce  some  forage 
crops  for  your  growing  pigs.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  follow  any  attempt  to 
produce  pork  under  conditions  requiring 
that  the  animals  be  fattened  and  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  purchased  or  oven  home¬ 
grown  feeds. 


Beans  in  Stock  Feeding 

I  have  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  and 
have  to  buy  gluten  and  oatmeal  to  put 
with  it.  I  have  red  kidney  beans,  and 
wonder  whether  I  could  substitute  the 
beans  for  the  gluten  and  oilmeal.  or  are 
they  of  any  value  at  all  as  a  cow  feed?  I 
i  have  Alfalfa  and  intend  putting  up  a 
silo  next  year.  Will  yon  give  me  a 
formula,  if  possible,  so  I  will  not  be 
obliged  to  huv  any  feed?  T  would  like 
to  work  in  the  beaus  if  of  any  advantage 
as  h  cow  feed,  as  they  grow  very  well  on 
my  soil.  K.  w.  .r. 

New  York. 

The  production  of  beaus  iutended  for 
use  in  feeding  live  stock  has  not  been 
extensive,  nor  does  it  compare  in  any 
degree  with  the  results  obtained  by  for- 
eign  breeders  in  tbe  use  of  beans  as  a 
source  of  protein.  The  horse  bean  will 
yield  from  22  to  24  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  while  it  will  produce,  as  you  suggest, 
average  yields  per  acre,  it  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  palatable  when  ground  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  ration  intended  for  feeding 
livestock.  The  cull  field  beans  are  used 
extensively  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  while 
Soy  beans  are  gaining  very  rapidly  in 
popularity,  for  they  supply  a  great  deal 
of  protein  and  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  carbohydrate  in  combination. 
The  one  objection  generally  raised  to  the 
feeding  of  beans  is  based  upon  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  they  are  more  or  less  toxic*  in 
their  properties,  that  they  contain  so 
much  free  oil  that  they  soon  become  ran¬ 
cid  when  ground  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
and  as  a  result  feeders  have  preferred  to 
use  such  products  as  cottonseed,  gluten, 
oilmeal.  or  other  carriers  of  protein  to 


ft  is  cold  weather  and  there  is  no  good 
place  to  sour  it.  w.  H.  j. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  attempting  to 
sour  milk  for  pigs  during  the  Whiter 
months,  or  where  one  has  access  to  sep¬ 
arated  milk,  or  conditions  that  will  enable 
you  to  feed  the  sweet  milk  regularly  every 
day.  It  has  been  found  that  where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  milk  of  the  same 
quality  each  day.  that  is.  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  milk  sweet  for  feeding 
purposes,  there  is  an  advantage  in  sour¬ 
ing  all  of  the  milk  in  order  that  the  pigs 
may  have  a  constant  diet  rather  than  a 
changing  diet.  Of  course,  the  best  way 
to  feed  the  milk  is  direct  from  the  sep¬ 
arator.  or,  as  you  have  indicated,  as  soon 
as  it  is  skimmed.  The  results  that  you 
have  obtained  in  feeding  young  pigs  ought 
to  be  very  encouraging.  Pigs  that  weigh 
50  lhs.  each  at  02  days  old  are  far  above 
tin*  average. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  wheat  bran 
to  young  pigs,  especially  when  you  have 
middlings,  ground  oats,  or  oilmeal.  It 
is  advisable  to  feed  the  grain  to  pigs  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  slop  or  mash  rather 
than  diluted  into  thin  swill,  as  is  the 
common  practice  among  many  farmers. 
You  will  find  that  the  skim-milk  will  im¬ 
prove  your  ration,  and.  of  course,  you 
should  feed  all  that  is  available.  Usually 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  and  gaining  propensities  in  pigs  even 
of  the  same  litter,  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  have  tail-euders  or  runts  follow¬ 
ing  along.  As  soon  ns  they  are  able  to 
make  some  gains,  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  in  the  herd:  but  they  are 
standir  invitations  to  disease  if  they 
are  del  itely  stunted,  and  one  would  lx* 
justifies  in  destroying  them  when  it  seems 
evident,  that  they  cannot  make  regular  or 
profitable  gains.  The  best  results  in  pork 
production  will  result  from  generous  feed¬ 
ing  of  the*  brood  sow  during  the  stage 
when  the  pigs  are  nursing,  for  there  is 
nothing  equal  or  superior  to  mothers 
milk  in  feeding  young  animals,  especially 
pig-,  and  it  is  well  to  allow  the  brood 
sow  all  of  the  grain  that  she  will  eat 
with  relish  during  the  nursing  period. 


Farm  Mechanics 


Cleaning  a  Well 

How  <iin  T  clean  a  brick  well?  The 
water  tastes  like  wood,  and  is  not  clear. 
Do  you  think  charcoal  or  lime  would  be 
good?  w.  T. 

Ilaminontou,  X.  J. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  trying  to 
dear  the  water  of  a  well  before  the 
source  of  the  trouble  was  discovered  and 
removed!  All  investigation  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Ibis  well  should  be  made 
to  discover  an\  source  of  pollution,  such 
as  a  nearby  vault  or  a  barnyard  or  sink 
hole  which  may  be  draining  into  the  well 
above  or  below  ground.  It  is  ipiite  possi¬ 
ble  that  contaminated  surface  water  is 
reaching  the  well  at  or  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  about  the  well,  all 
ground,  of  course,  being  now  saturated 
by  the  melting  snow.  If  the  trouble  is 
of  recent  occurrence  this  would  be  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  woody  taste. 
Neither  charcoal,  lime  nor  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  would  help  while  pollution  was 
going  on,  and  the  lir^t  thing  to  do  is  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

31.  13.  l>. 


Mending  Water  Jacket 

On  page  141  of  your  paper,  I  notice  the 
headline  “Engine  With  Cracked  Water 
Jacket.”  Without  commenting  on  the 
different  ways  which  you  describe,  here  is 
the  way  to' fix  it:  Drill  a  %-in.  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  water  jacket  a  little  below 
the  crack,  and  another  in  the  top;  bend  a 
bolt  to  lit  these  holes  and  cut  a  thread  on 
each  end.  put  a  burr  and  washer  on  the 
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end  below  the  crack  and  screw  it  up; 
then  put  a  burr  and  washer  on  the  upper 
end  and  screw  that  up.  By  doing  this 
you  will  draw  the  crack  together  and  it 
will  not  crack  any  further.  1  have  re¬ 
paired  automobile  engines  aud  farm  en¬ 
gines  in  this  way.  and  it  always  works. 

Michigan.  ii.  w.  gowdy. 

On  page  141.  under  the  heading,  “En¬ 
gine  with  Cracked  Water  Jacket.”  I.  F*. 
of  Denver.  Pa.,  asked  about  repairing  it. 
1  had  a  similar  ease  two  years  ago  and 
soldered  it  with  common  solder.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  it  and  think 
it  will  answer  his  case.  .?.  it.  .)«. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 


Removing  Obstructions  from  a  Ditch 

Recently  Supervisor  H.  J.  Silsby  let 
the  contract  for  clearing  away  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  a  10-mile  ditch  running  through 
the  town  of  Hartland.  N.  Y..  and  drain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  farms  near  by.  Tlie 
Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau  wanted  to 
see  how  dynamite  would  work  in  sections 
where  the  ditch  channel  had  filled  almost 
level  with  the  surface,  due  to  the  growth 
in  it  of  a  lot  of  bushes  and  willow  trees 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Two  par¬ 
allel  rows  of  holes  were  put  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  old  ditch,  two  feet  apart, 
also  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.'  A  pound 
of  40  per  cent  ammonia  dynamite  was 
tamped  in  each  bole.  An  electric  blasting 
cap  in  each  charge  was  the  firing  me¬ 
dium..  The  soil  was  muck  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet,  underlaid  with  a  sand  and 
clay  subsoil.  There  was  a  snowstorm  in 
progress  when  the  work  was  done  and 
the  ground  was  slightly  frozen.  There 
were  15  charges  laid  in  the  test  section, 
covering  a  distance  of  about  20  running 
tcot.  The  shots  blew  the  trees  out  with 
tlie  dirt  and  lowered  the  ditch  bottom 
about.  2%  feet.  It  was  about  three  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  sloping  up  to  a  width 
of  eight  or  nine  feet  at  the  top.  The 
cost  for  explosives  figured  about  30  cents 
per  running  foot.  The  fact  that  the 
standing  trees  had  to  be  shot  out  with  the 
dill  was  realized  to  be  tlie  cause  of  the 
mgher  cosh  than  would  be  reasonable  for 
clear  earth  excavation.  n.  j. 
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Paint  for  Southern  Exposure 

Pould  any  rearer  of  The  R.  N.-Y 
!"nn  me  how  to  mix  white  paint 
southern  side  of  a  frame  house?  The 
seems  to  bake  the  boards  dry.  Winter 

*  unimer.  The  present  condition  of 

•!,!a  Un/  !?m‘  •voa,'-s  seems  to  be  flake 

*  ,•  How  can  I  remove  the  loos 

li.rhf-j  ’n  pai'^  ’r  seems  smooth  an 

‘  '  f  to  me  more  linseed  o 

with  very  little  white  lead  would  he  tl 
.  three  coats.  Some  of  vov 

n.ders  may  have  had  the  same  troub 

o  i',>vS,,1r1  ’t  with  the  proper  a  mom 
l!iinwS  v  of ,  wliit-b  I  would  like  t 
' he  boards  are  cypress,  w 


n>'g  is-1  and. 


.  L. 


37  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
Oil  once  a  year 

Capacity *40  Acres  in  10  hours 

The  answer  to  the  demand  for  greater 
harvesting  speed  and  economy 


The  Moline  LifTt? 
©f  Implements 

b  Plows  f 

-  (steel  and  chilled)  = 
Harrows  : 

Planters  | 

:  Cultivators 

=  Crain  Drills  § 

:  Lime  Sowers 

Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders  | 
Hay  Stackers 
Crain  Binders 
:  Corn  Binders 

:  Pitless  Scales 

;  Spreaders 

Wagons  ® 

Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILL. 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louis 


Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 
Baltimore 
Los  Anceles 
Stockton  Cal. 


BRANCHES  AT 
Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 
Denver 


Kansas  City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 


!!\ 


fres  Moines 
Elccmington 
Indianapolis 
Columbus,  Ohid 
Jackson,  Mich* 


SINCE  l8S5,"MOUNE  ON  A  FARM  IMPLEMENT 
HAS  BEEN  A  MAR.K.  OF  QUALITV 


AINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  naint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  nx  your  wants  uml  let  us  quote  you 
lotv  priees.  We  can  save  you  mom  y  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Salisfaet  iontfmiraiiteetl. 
On  ordcis  fol  thirty  Kidlnns oi  over  tv,-  will  prepay  tlie 
freiuiit  wltlon  a  radius  of  thru,-  hundred  luilus 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factor,:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ENGINES 210  3#H-p* 

Simplest  in  Construction 
Easiest  to  Operate 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension 
Ignition  Engine  ever  sold 
Factory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension'  is  the 
only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
WITTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
H,  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1896  Oakland  Ave.  1896' Empire  Bldg. 


Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


The  Ottawa  Lor:  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  ice 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  other  belt  machinery.  Mounted 
onwheeR  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
90 Days  Trial.  Write  for  Fr*e  Book  acd  Cash  or  Easy  Term*. 
OTTAWA  MFO,  CO.#  1861  Wood  Si..  Ottawa.  Kant. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  3Sc;  dressed.  44e;  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  4Sc ;  dressed.  5Sc :  broilers, 
live.  lb..  55c :  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42e; 
squabs,  per  pair.  80c. 

Cabbage,  lb..  7c:  carrots,  bu..  $1.50; 
potatoes.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  per 
doz.,  SOc :  onions,  per  doz..  SOc;  onions, 
liome-grown.  bu..  $2.75  to  $3  ;  beets,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  apples,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Cow  hides,  green.  17  to  22c:  bull  hides, 
green.  16  to  17c;  horse  hides.  $8.50  to 
$10 :  deacons.  $3  to  $4;  veals,  $4.50  to 
$0.50. 

JOHNSON  CITY 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  33c;  pork.  lb..  18  to 
25c ;  pigs,  each.  $3.50  to  $6;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  35c :  rabbits,  dressed.  35c ;  chickens, 
live.  lb..  34c;  dressed,  lb..  40c:  ducks, 
dressed,  lb..  35c:  fowls,  live.  35c:  dressed. 
38c;  geese,  live,  32c;  dressed.  35c:  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  45c:  dressed.  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  08c;  eggs.  doz..  50c:  duck 
eggs.  65  to  70c :  milk.  qt..  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt..  6c;  cream,  qt..  00c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50:  beets,  bu.. 
$1.10:  carrots,  bti..  $1.10;  cabbage,  lb.. 
6c :  celery,  head.  13  to  15c :  lettuce,  head, 
6c:  onions,  pk..  75c:  potatoes.  $2.25: 
squash.  Hubbard.  6c:  turnips,  bu..  00c 
to  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal..  40c:  pickles,  doz..  20c; 
honey,  lb..  30c. 

Rochester 

Wheat,  white  Winter.  $2.35  to  $2.40; 
corn,  shelled,  bu..  $1.80  to  $1.85;  oats, 
white,  bu.,  $1,111/.  to  $1.12;  rve.  $1.65 
to  $1,70. 

Ilay.  $27  to  $32 :  straw,  loose,  oat.  $12 
to  $14  :  wheat.  $15  :  rye.  $14. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  22c : 
hogs,  dressed,  light.  20c:  heavy.  IS1/.  to 
10c:  Spring  lambs.  30  to  32c:  yearling 
lambs.  24  to  25c :  mutton,  lb..  15  to  lSc: 
veal,  28  to  30c. 

Evaporated  apples,  chops,  prime  to 
choice.  7  to  7%c:  cores  and  skins  in  the 
bag.  6%  to  7c  :  choice  evaporated.  April, 
in  bag.  16c ;  in  boxes.  16 */>  to  17c:  prime, 
in  bags.  15  to  15y,c:  in  boxes.  16  to 
16%e. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $6  to  $8:  King. 
$7.50  to  $8;  Greenings,  $0  to  $10:  fancy, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  No.  1.  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2  50;  ordinary,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Wool,  medium,  unwashed.  40  to  SOc: 
fine  fleeced.  50  to  55c. 


Syracuse  Public  Market 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  10  to  13c:  medium. 
.8  to  10c;  lamb.  lb..  26c:  pork.  lb..  21c: 
live  pigs.  each.  $6;  veal,  prime,  lb..  25c: 
common.  15c-. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  50c ;  dressed,  lb..  60c; 
geese,  live.  35c;  dressed.  55c;  fowls,  live. 
Ii>..  50c;  dressed.  58  to  75c:  rabbits,  live, 
each.  $1  :  dressed,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  65  to  75c;  whole¬ 
sale.  48c:  duck  eggs.  70  to  75c. 

Beans,  dried,  bu..  $5:  cabbage,  lb..  4c; 
per  head.  15c;  horseradish,  grated,  bottle. 
15c;  roots,  per  lb..  10c:  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $3.50;  onions,  green,  bunch.  60c; 
dried,  bu..  $3.50  to  $3.75:  potatoes,  bu.. 


81.7: 

"i  to  $3 ; 

popcorn. 

bu.. 

$2 ;  apples. 

bu¬ 

83  to  $4. 
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extra,  ton. 
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Boston  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extra.  66  to  66M*t ; 
Western  creamery,  extras.  651/,  to  66c ; 
Western  firsts.  62  to  65c:  renovated.  53 
to  54c:  ladles.  44  to  45c;  storage,  firsts. 

59  to  63c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  58  to  50c; 
Eastern  extras.  52  to  54c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  50  to  51c;  Western  prime  firsts.  44 
to  47c;  Western  firsts.  44  to  451/>c:  stor¬ 
age  packed  extra  firsts.  47  to  4Se ;  storage 
firsts.  46  to  461/>c. 

POULTRY 

Fowl.  Northern,  large.  42  to  44c:  me¬ 
dium.  34  to  42c:  Western,  large.  41  to 
42c:  medium  aud  small.  32  to  40c;  West¬ 
ern  roasting  chickens,  large,  38  to  40c : 
medium  and  small.  32  to  38c:  native 
squabs,  $8  to  $10  doz. ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to 
$4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  43  to  45c;  springs,  35  to  40c; 
cocks,  27  to  20c. 

APPLES 

Baldwins,  No.  1.  $6.50  to  0.50:  No.  2. 
$4  to  $5:  Northern  Spy.  $5  to  $8;  russets. 
$4.50  to  $8 :  Ben  Davis.  $3.50  to  $5 : 
bu.  bx..  Baldwins,  extra  fancy.  $3.50 
to  $4;  ordinary.  $1.50  to  $3.25;  Western, 
bx.,  $2.50  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  California  navels.  $3.50  to 
$6.50  bx. ;  Florida.  $4  to  $7 :  cranberries. 
$1.50  to  $2.75  crt..  $5  lo  $8  bbl.:  Florida 
grapefruit.  $2.50  to  $4.50:  strawberries. 

60  to  SOc  bx. ;  pineapples.  $7  to  $0  crt. 

POTATOES 

Spauldings  and  cobblers,  table  aud  seed 
use,  $5.75  to  $6  per  100  lbs,  on  track: 
sweet  potatoes.  $2.50  bskt. 


ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  fancy.  $5.50  to 
$6.50  per  100-lb.  bag;  Spanish,  $2  to  $5 
c-rt. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $5.50  to  $0.50  bbl. ;  celery, 
white.  $2.50  to  $2.75  doz. :  cucumbers, 
$6  to  $13  bu.  bx. ;  lettuce,  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 
bx. :  peppers.  $7  to  $0  crt. :  radishes,  60 
to  75c  doz.  bxs. ;  spinach.  Norfolks.  $2.50 
to  $5  bbl.;  squash.  5  to  6c  lb.:  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  60  to  65c  lb. :  beets.  $2  to  $2.23 
bu.  bx. ;  white  turnips.  $1.50  to  $2  bu. 
bx. ;  carrots.  $2.25  to  $2.75  bu.  bx. ;  par¬ 
snips.  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  bx. ;  yellow  turnips. 
$3  to  $3.75  bg.  :  white  cape  turnips.  $3  to 
$4  per  100-lb.  bag;  rhubarb,  12  to  16c 
lb.;  asparagus,  California.  $7  to  $9  doz.; 
North  Carolina.  $5  to  $7. 

BEANS 

Car  lots,  per  100  lbs. :  N.  Y.  and  Mich¬ 
igan  choice  pea  beans.  $7.50  to  $7.75: 
fair  to  good.  $7  to  $7.25:  California,  small 
white,  $7  to  $7.25:  yellow  eyes,  extras. 
$9.25  to  $10:  fair  to  good.  $8  to  $8.50; 
red  kidneys,  choice.  $14.50  to  $14.75 : 
fair  to  good.  $12  to  $14 :  California  dried 
limas.  $12  to  $13;  Madagascar.  $10.50  to 
$11:  native  green  peas.  $7  to  $7.50;  yel¬ 
low  peas.  $6  to  $6.50 ;  jobbing  prices.  25 
to  50c  above  car  lots. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

Svrup.  $2.75  to  $3  gal.:  sugar,  pails. 
30  to  33c  Hi.  :  bricks.  35  to  37c  lb. :  2-oz. 
cakes.  42  to  44c. 

HAY 

Per  'ton:  No.  2  Timothy.  $44  to  $45; 


No.  2  Eastern.  $42  to  $44 ;  No.  3  hay, 
$36  to  $39 ;  clover  mixed  hay.  $39  to 
$44  ;  fine  hay.  $36  to  $39 ;  rye  straw,  $26 
to  $2S:  oat  straw.  $23. 

MILI.FEED 

Per  ton :  Spring  bran.  $57.50  to 
$58.50;  Winter  bran.  $57.50  to  $58.50: 
middlings.  $62  to  $64;  mixed  feed.  $59.50 
to  $62.50:  red  dog.  $70.50;  second  clears. 
$71:  gluten  feed,  $75.12:  hominy  feed. 
$05.90:  stock  feed.  $04  to  $68;  oat  hulls, 
reground.  $40:  cottonseed  meal.  $73.50  to 
$77.50.  * 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  68  to  70c:  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  67c;  extra 
firsts.  65  to  66c  :  fii-sts.  62  to  64c  ;  seconds. 
56  to  60c :  sweet  creamery,  choice  to 
fancy.  62  to  64c;  fair  to  good,  57  to  68c; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  39  to  42c; 
packing  Stock.  35  to  37c:  fancy  brauds 
of  near-by  prints  were  jobbing  at  75  to 
77c;  good  to  choice.  67  to  74c;  fair.  64 
to  66c. 

EGGS 

Near-by  firsts.  $12.75  per  case;  current 
receipts.  $12.60  per  case:  Western  extra 
firsts,  $12.60  per  case :  firsts.  $12.45  per 
case :  inferior  lots  lower :  Southern. 
$11.70  per  case:  fancy,  carefully  selected, 
candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  48  to  50e 
per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fat.  45  to  48e :  medium.  42  to 


44c:  inferior.  40  to  41c;  broiling  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  soft-meated,  weighing  l1/,  to 
2  lbs.  apiece.  55  to  60c ;  Spring  chickens, 
average,  soft-meated.  42  to  44c;  inferior. 
38  to  40c;  staggy  young  roosters.  30  to 
32.  :  old  roosters.  25  to  26c  ;  Ducks.  White 
l'ekings.  44  to  46c;  Indian  Runner.  -*2 
to  43c;  Muscovy.  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  lo 
to  45c ;  pigeons,  per  pair.  55  to  60c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh  killed,  dry-picked,  m 
boxes — Weighing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
42c;  weighing  3*/>  lbs.  apiece.  39  to  40c; 
weighing  3  lbs..  35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh 
killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weighing 
4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  411/>e:  weighing 
SV2  lbs..  38  to  39c;  weighing  3  lbs..  34  to 
36c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  as  to  quality,  $4  to 
$8;  per  bx..  $1.50  to  $4.25;  oranges, 
Florida,  per  bx..  $2.75  to  $7.85 ;  Califor¬ 
nia.  per  bx. ;  $2.65  to  $7.50:  grapefruit, 
Floriada.  per  bx..  $1.25  to  $3.90;  straw¬ 
berries,  Florida,  per  qt.,  25c  to  $1. 

POTATOES 

White  potatoes,  per  cwt..  $5.75  to 
$6.25:  sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per  ham¬ 
per.  $1  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  per  bskt..  75c 
to  $1.75;  cabbage,  New  York.  Danish,  per 
ton.  $3,0  to  $40;  Florida,  per  hamper.  $1 
to  $2 ;  onions,  per  100-lb.  sack,  vellow. 
$1.50  to  $6.50. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  as  to  location:  No.  2, 
$40  to  841;  No.  3.  $37  to  $38;  sample, 
$32  to  $33;  no  grade.  $28  to  $30.  Clover 


READ  this  leaf  from  the  tractor 
experience  of  Frank  Gerry, 
St.  Charles.  Minnesota,  who 
bought  the  first  Avery  Tractor  back 
in  1911. 


The  Story  of  Ignition 
On  The  First  Avery 


There  are  thousands  of  tractor 
owners  like  Mr.  Gerry  who  would 
be  just  as  surprised  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  if  they  once  tried  a  K-W  Mag¬ 
neto — because  it  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  tractor  service. 

The  first  tractor  manufacturers 
bad  much  to  contend  with.  The 
Avery  Co.  early  appreciated  a  mag¬ 
neto  specially  built  for  tractor  work 
* — became  one  of  out-  first  customers 
land  have  used  K-W  Magnetos  con¬ 
tinuously. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  working 
right — try  Mr.  Gerry's  plan — ask  its 
to  equip  it  with  a  IC-W  Magneto. 


SEE* 


2827 

Chester 


Ave. 


IGNITION  Cb 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  USA, 


“I  bought  the  first  Avery  Gas  Tractor  that  they  sent  out  in  the 
fait  of  1911  and  used  it  till  the  fall  of  1919,  n •lieu  I  sold  it  and 
bought  a  neiv  25-50  Avery. 

"My  first  tractor  teas  equipped  with  an  .  Magneto  when 

I  got  it  and  it  did  such  unsatisfactory  work  that  the  company  re¬ 
placed  it  with  a  . which  did  very  writ,  but  was  of  such  deli¬ 

cate  construction  that  it  Jailed  ta  stand  up  to  the  rough  usage  a 
Magneto  gets  in  tractor  service  and  was  replaced  with  a  . 

These  outfits  did  what  I  supposed  was  good  work,  until  I  bought 
a  small  tractor  for  field  work  equipped  with  a  K-IT  High  Tension 
Magneto,  and  after  operating  it  a  few  days.  I  got  a  K-W  Model  TK 
Magneto  and  put  it  on  my  Avery  rig,  aud  in  all  the  time  I  ran  it, 
it  never  failed  me  once  starting  or  in  running  under  any  zveather 
conditions. 

“The  25-50  Avery  I  nozv  have  came  equipped  with  a  K-W 
Model  IIK  and  gives  the  very  best  service 
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mixed  hay :  Light  mixed.  $40  to  $41 ; 
No.  1  mixed  $38  to  $39.  Straw :  No.  1 
straight  rye,  $20;  No.  2,  $18  to  $19; 
No.  i  tangled1  rye,  $18  to  $18.50;  No.  2. 
$17  to  $17.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $17 
to  $17.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.50;  No.  1 
oat  straw.  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  2,  $15  lo 
$15.50. 

BRAN 

Carlots,  to  arrive,  including  sacks, 
Western  soft  Winter  bran.  $58  to  $58.50 ; 
Spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  $57  to 
$57.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  Spring  weather  comes  by  fits  and 
starts — now  above  70  degrees  and  then 
freezing  nights — so  that  the  modifications 
on  prices  of  product  are  slight.  Potatoes 
have  gone  up.  on  account  of  scarcity ;  but¬ 
ter  is  a  cent  higher,  with  lettuce,  celery 
and  poultry  a  little  lower. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  quiet.  Creamery.  63  to  70c; 
dairy,  55  to  63c ;  crocks,  50  to  61c ;  com¬ 
mon.  40  to  42c:  oleomargarine,  29  to  38c. 
Cheese,  easy.  Daisies,  30  to  32c :  flats, 
30  to  31c;  longhorns,  33  to  35c;  Swiss, 
40  to  60c.  Eggs,  dull.  White  hennery, 
46  to  55c;  State  and  Southern  candled, 
44  to  46c;  storage  not  quoted. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  easier  for  live ;  dressed  scarce. 
Dressed  turkeys,  54  to  56c ;  capons,  48  to 
56c;  fowl,  32  to  44c;  chickens,  30  to  40c; 
roosters,  31  to  32c ;  live  fowl,  43  to  44e ; 
chickens,  35  to  37c;  roosters.  25  to  2Sc ; 
ducks,  40  to  42c ;  geese,  25  to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet.  Reds.  bu.  bx..  $2.75  to 
$3;  greens,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  common.  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  named  sorts,  bbl..  $7.2o  to 
$9.50.  Potatoes,  strong,  quiet.  Home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  Jersey  sweets, 
hamper.  83  to  $3.25 ;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$19  to  $21. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady.  Kidneys,  cwt.,  $11  to 
$13:  marrows,  $10.50  to  $11;  pea  and 
medium,  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Onions,  quiet. 
Yellow,  sack.  $5.75  to  $8;  home-grown, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25 
lo  $1.50. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRHITS 

Strawberries,  very  scarce.  Louisiana, 
70  to  85c :  oranges,  quiet ;  California  and 
Florida,  bx..  $5  to  $8 ;  lemons.  $5  to 
$5.50;  grapefruit.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  pine¬ 
apples.  bx..  $9  to  $10;  bananas,  bunch, 
$4  to  $7.50;  Malaga  grapes,  bx.,  $9  to 
$15. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  unsettled.  Asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $7.50  to  $9;  radishes,  25  to  50e; 
parsley,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  bu..  $1  to 
$2.25;  parsnips,  $1.50  to  $2;  spinach, 
$2  to  $3.25 :  white  turnips,  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  cabbage,  new.  hamper,  $3.25  to 
$3.75:  old.  cwt..  $2  to  $3;  cauliflower, 
crate. -83  to  $3.75;  celery,  bunch.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cucumbers,  doz..  $2  to  $3.25:  let¬ 
tuce.  hothouse,  bx..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  endive, 
Louisiana,  bbl..  $8  to  $8.50:  peas,  drum, 
$7  to  $8:  tomatoes,  30-lb.  bx..  Mexican, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  pieplant,  California,  bx.. 
$5  to  $5.25;  yellow  turnips,  bbl.,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull.  Lights  lb..  35  to  40c ; 
dark,  30  to  33c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  36  to 
40c;  syrup,  gal..  $2.75  to  $3. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady.  Baled,  track.  Timothy, 
$30  to  $32;  clover,  mixed,  $28  to  $30; 
wheat  bran,  unchanged.  $53.50;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $58 ;  red  dog.  $69 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $72 ;  oilmeal.  $62 :  hominy,  $64  ; 
gluten,  872.25;  oat  feed,  $37.59;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $50,  all  per  ton,  ear  lots  on  track. 

J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Quotations 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  9.  1920 

Another  crop  of  strikes  has  raised  high 
.links  in  the  produce  trade.  Ferries  and 
lighters  have  been  tied  up,  and  deliveries 
in  many  lines  slow  and  uncertain.  At 
this  writing  things  are  looking  a  little 
more  favorable  for  the  movement  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

MILK  PRICES 

New  York,  for  April,  $2.55  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  teuth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 


Top  grades  are  higher,  owing  to  rail¬ 
road  embargoes,  which  have  cut  supplies 
short.  Not  much  change  in  lower  grades, 
as  supplies  of  these  were  larger.  The 
Danish  butter  on  hand  now  is  selling 
mainly  under  65c.  It  runs  a  little  lighter 
m  color  than  domestic  and  carries  less 
salt. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb. 
Good  lo  Choice  . 
Lower  Grades... 
Storage,  best.... 

Fairtogood . 

City  made . 

Hairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good 
Backing  Block . 


CHEESE. 

"’bole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

EGGS 


68 

«# 

69 

65 

@ 

67 

53 

@ 

58 

62 

@ 

63 

50 

© 

56 

36 

@ 

43 

66 

W 

67 

44 

at 

62 

34 

@ 

39 

30 

© 

31 

285*  @ 

295* 

19 

@ 

20 

14 

at 

16 

1  rices  have  dropped  heavily,  owing  to 
large  receipts,  arrivals  here  on  two  re¬ 
cent  days  being  -j,  arly  3,000,000  dozen. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  51  @  52 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  47 

Mixed  colore,  nearby  nest .  47  @  41 

Common  to  good .  IT  ©  :;9 

Gathered,  best,  white .  48  ©  49 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  43  ©  46 

Lower  grades .  18  @  42 

Duck  eggs .  60  @  75 

Goose  eggs  .  75  ©  1  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 1125  @13  88 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11  50 

Cows .  3  60  @  9  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  ibs .  21  00  @22  UU 

Culls . 10  00  @16  00 

Hogs . 15  00  @17  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 9  00  @13  00 

Lambs  . 20  00  @2175 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  4Se; 
chickens.  40  to  43c ;  roosters,  26c ;  ducks, 
45c ;  geese,  20  to  22c ;  turkeys,  50  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb .  54  @  55 

Fairtogood .  44  @  48 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Fowls .  30  &  40 

Capons .  50  @  55 

Boosters . 27  @  28 

Ducks  .  32  ©  34 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz . . 2  50  @13  00 

COUNTRY  IH1ESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 27  ©  28 

Com.  to  good .  22  @  25 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  10  00  @17  00 

Pork,  heavy... .  15  @  18 

Light .  20  ©  22 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  00  @1135 

Pea .  7  00  @  7  50 

Medium  .  7  00  @  7  50 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @14  75 

White  Kidney . 15  00  @1550 

Lima,  California . 1150  ©1175 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Winesap,  bbl .  5  00  ©  8  50 

Albemarle .  5  00  ©10  00 

Greening .  4  uO  rd  8  50 

Baldwin .  4  50  @9  50 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box .  2  50  ©  3  75 

Winesap.  box .  2  50  @  4  75 

Newtown,  box .  2  00  @  3  23 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  @  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  4  50  @  6  50 


Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  5  00  @1100 

Strawberries,  qt .  2S  ©100 

POTATOES. 

Old.  180  lbs .  10  00  @11  00 

Bermuda  bbl .  10  00  @24  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Anise,  bbl . 3  00 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 3  00 

Beets,  bbl . 3  00 

CarrotB.  bbl .  3  00 

Cabbage-old  bbl  .  2  00 

New,  bu.  bk .  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00 

Squash,  new, bu .  4  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 2  00 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate .  1  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  4  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 4  00 

Romalne,  bu . .  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  35 

Spinach,  obi .  1  00 

Kale,  bbl . .  1  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  2  00 

Garlic,  lb .  15 

Peas,  bu .  3  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 41  00 

No.  2 . 46  00 

No.  3  . 43  00 

Shipping . 40  00 

Clover. mixed . 40  00 

Straw,  Rye . 30  00 


@4  00 
©10  00 
@  4  50 
@  4  00 
@  3  50 
©  2  00 
@5  00 
@6  00 
@  7  00 
@6  00 
@  3  25 
@  3  50 
©  8  UO 
@  8  00 
@8  00 
©  3  00 
@  60 
©  o  50 
©  2  00 
@  3  00 
©  30 

dt  9  00 
@  »  00 
©  500 


@50  00 
@48  00 
@45  00 
@41  00 
@46  00 
@31  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best  .  74  to 

Good  to  choice .  65  to 

Eggs,  nearby,  fancy .  65  to 

Gathered  . 50  to 

Potatoes,  lb .  6  to 

Cabbage,  head  . 25  to 

Lettuce,  head  .  10  to 

Onions,  lb . 10  to 

Rib  roast,  lb .  25  to 

Loin  of  pork,  lb .  30  to 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to 

Chickens,  lb . 50  to 


75c 
72c 
70c 
60c 
7  c 
40c 
15c 
12c 
30c 
40c 
60c 
55c 


Short-sighted  Economy 

In  passing  the  Syracuse  market  re¬ 
cently  (which  is  one  of  the  crudest  city 
markets  in  the  Lmited  States)  I  stepped 
into  the  square  to  find  some  eggs.  The 
eggs  were  all  sold,  so  I  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  onions.  One  man  with  a  sleigh¬ 
load  of  potatoes  and  onions  was  offering 
fairly  good  onions  at  55  cents  a  peck. 
All,  right,  one  peck.  Not  thinking  about 
how  to  carry  the  goods,  .1  took  from  my 
pocket  a  $5  bill.  The  poor  fellow  was 
puzzled  on  making  change.  The  dollar 
bill  came  all  right,  and  he  found  a  half- 
dollar  and  four  dimes,  but  no  nickel. 
Rather  than  drop  the  five  cents  off  the 
price,  he  concluded  to  drop  the  sale.  I 
was  about  to  say,  “Give  me  the  40  cents 
or  else  give  me  the  50  cents  and  take  off 
a  handful  of  onions,”  when  I  happen'd 
to  think  that  I  had  no  basket  or  bag  for 
carryin.  so  I  passed  along.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  I  found  another  load  of 
onions,  better  than  the  first,  at  60  cents  a 
peck.  This  time  I  was  bent  on  buying. 
“How  can  1  carry  a  peck  down  to  my 
office?”  I  asked  the  woman  in  charge. 
“Have  you  any  paper  bags?” 

"No,  we  can't  furnish -bags,  but  I  have 
a  lot  of  old  newspapers.  I  can  do  up  a 
package  for  you.”  and  his  wife,  started 
on  the  perilous  job.  “No,”  I  said,  “I 
would  not  undertake  to  carry  package  of 
that  sort  down  through  the  city.”  While 
we  were  considering  ways  and  means  an¬ 
other  customer  came  along.  Same  prob¬ 
lem.  same  solution.  I  started  for  the 
neares  t  store  for  some  kind  of  package. 
Nothing  to  be  had.  Across  the  street 
was  a  tea  store,  but  a  flowing  stream 
of  melting  snow  to  be  crossed.  I  nearly 
lost  my  onion  fever,  but  finally  made  the 
venture,  bought  the  bag  for  a  cent  and  re¬ 
turned  for  the  deal.  "We  thought  you 
didn’t  care  much  about  buying,”  was  the 
woman’s  smiling  remark.  "I  thought 
you  were  not  very  anxious  to  sell.”  was 
my  logical  reply.  Fifty  bags  would  have 
cost  30  cents.  or.  r.  b. 


175 

Cash  with 
order 


Save  Fifty  Dollars  / 

g"d<  A  Better  Spreader  ' 


.Mm foiled 
Chief' 


Low  -  Down — Light  -  Dr  aft 
All-Steel  Beater  and  Main  Frame 


You  don’t  have  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a  good  spreader.  You  can  of  course — but  why  do  so,  when  for  $175.00 
you  can  buy  as  good  a  spreader  as  any  made?  The  “National  Chief’ — combines  the  best  features  of  the  best 
spreaders  and  in  addition  it  has  many  practical  improvements  not  found  on  any  other  make. 

Based  on  the  prices  asked  for  other  spreaders,  the  “National  The  “National  Chief”  is  practically  indestructible.  It  is 
Chief”  should  sell  for  no  less  than  $230.00.  And  it  would  be  sturdily  built  with  full  length  angle-steel  truck,  sills  and  main 

well  worth  the  price.  Yet  we  ask  only  £175.00,  because  that  is  all  a  food  spreader  frame — rigidly  cross-braced  and  trussed.  This  steel  construction  prevents  warping  and 

need  cost  the  consumer  when  it  is  sold  by  the  logical  route  — -  direct  from  shrinking.  It  keeps  moving  parts  always  in  proper  alignment  and  prevents  binding, 

factory  to  farm.  With  ordinary  use  this  spreader  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Return- type  Roller  Bearing  Apron  —  Automatic  Force  Feed 


Two  features  —  the  frictionless  return-type  apron 
running  on  a  bed  of  roller  bearings,  and  the  roller  bear¬ 
ing  beater — combine  to  make  this  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  and  the  easiest  on  the  team.  Easy  to  load — 
only  42  inches  to  top  of  box  any  place. 

Automatic  force  feed  cleans  box  out  thoroughly. 
Steel  encased,  dirt  and  dust-proof  worm  gear  apron 
drive,  runs  in  oil  bath — noiseless,  powerful,  durable. 
Eliminates  all  the  undesirable  features  of  the  ratchet 
drive. 

Cut-under  front  trucks — spreader  turns  in  its  own 
tracks.  Spreads  4/^.  8.  11.  and  13  loads  per  acre. 
Deflector  type  wide-spread  attachment — uses  no  extra 
power— £10.00  extra.  The  "National  Chief”  pulver- 


Dust-Proof  Worm  Gear 
Apron  Drive  —  Runs  in 
a  Bath  of  Oil 


izes  the  manure  and  spreads  evenly  and  economically. 
It  will  please  you  better  than  any  machine  costing 
25%  more. 

30  days’  field  trial.  Sold  under’our  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  of  “satisfaction  or  money  refunded."  If  after  30 
days’  trial  you  do  not  feel  that  we  have  saved  you  at 
least  £50.00,  return  it  and  get  every  cent  of  your 
money  and  all  freight  charges. 

Cash  price  £175.00.  Easy  pavment  price  £183.65 — 
£91.85  do« n  and  £18,36  monthly.  Your  order  and 
check  for  £91.85  will  bring  you  this  sprrader.  Write 
today  for  descriptive  circular  and  our  “Spring  Farm  , 
Bargain  Supplement". 


Write  To-day  for  this 
Circular 


If  it  is  for  the  Farm,  you  can  Buy  it  for  Less  at 

M<Cu$LOM0*fokb 


is  trade-mark  on  an 
plement  is  a  positive 
arantee  that  the 
ality  of  the  tool  is 
surpassed  and  that 
!  price  paid  was  a 
fair  one. 


The  “National  Chief”  Manure  Spreader  is  only 
one  illustration  of  how  Farm  Implement  Head¬ 
quarters  can  help  you  cut  down  the  “high  cost  of 
farming.”  On  this  device  alone  we  can  save  you 
at  least  $50.00.  We  carry  over  350  items  on 
which  we  can  save  you  just  as  much  proportionately. 

The  quality  of  every  article  is  high:  the  prices 
which  we  ask  are  low.  Our  savings  are  possible 
not  through  lowering  the  quality,  but  through 
lowering  the  cost  of  getting  the  implements  into 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  do  this 


by  our  “Short  Line”  methods  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing — direct  from  factory  to  farm — by  establishing  a 
Farm  Implement  Headquarters  or  central  distribut¬ 
ing  point  where  farmers  can  purchase  implements 
at  prices  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  factory  cost. 

That  we  have  found  a  practical  way  to  handle  im¬ 
plements  at  the  minimum  of  cost  is  proved  by  the 
remarkable  values  which  \\c  offer. 

If  you  do  not  have  one  of  our  catalogues,  you 
should  get  one  at  once.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
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'Production  of  Milk  Falls  Off  When 
Unable  to  Get  Bull  Brand”  says  A.  R-  Sedgley 

Mr.  A.  R.  Sedgley,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  wrote,  “Please  enter  my  order 
for  thirty  tons  of  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration.  I  have  been  using  this 
feed  for  the  past  year  and  have  obtained  such  excellent  results  with 
it  that  I  think  I  owe  a  letter  of  appreciation.  The  few  times  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  this  feed,  I  have  been  obliged  to  use 
of  the  so-called  “Balanced  Rations”  that  have  been  sold  in  some 
Athol,  but  each  time  have  found  that  my  cows  have  fallen  off 
in  milk.  Their  former  production  has  been  brought  back  just 
as  soon  as  being  fed  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration.” 


Right  in  your  vicinity  feeders  are 
making  similar  records  with  “  Bull 
Brand.’’  Ask  us  for  their  names. 


What  “  Bull  Brand 


is — 


a  clean  honest  feed,  containing  24% 
Protein  or  20.5%  digestible  protein; 
5%  Fat  or  4.5%  digestible  fat;  5()% 
Carbohydrates  and  only  12%  Fibre. 
It  is  a  scientifically  balanced  ration — 
sufficiently  bulky  to  avoid  digestive 
and  udder  troubles;  with  the  maximum 
number  of  digestive  nutrients  and 
sufficient  digestible  protein  and  fat 
to  produce  a  maximum  milk  yield  of 
highest  butterfat  value  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  cow.  Made  from  such  digestible 
and  nutritious  feeding  materials  as 
Dried  Brewers  Grain.  Old  Process  Oil 
Meal,  Cottonseed  Meal.  Corn  Gluton 


Feed.  Cocoanut  Meal.  Ground  Barley 
and  a  small  percentage  of  fine  table 
salt.  It  can  be  fed  with  the  usual 
roughages  —  no  extra  feedingstuffs 
required. 

Try  It  on  Our  “  Make  Good  ” 
Guarantee 

Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  dupli¬ 
cate  the  results  which  other  feeders 
are  obtaining  with  ‘‘Bull  Brand.” 
Here  is  our  guarantee;  “Feed  ‘Bull 
Brand’  to  three  or  more  of  your 
cows  in  accordance  with  our  direc¬ 
tions.  If  the  results  of  this  test  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  we 
will  refund  your  money  for  the  feed 
you  used.” 

Start  feeding  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration  today  for  more  and  richer 
milk,  better  cows  and  greater  profits. 


Where  a  lower  priced  feed  than  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  is  desired,  use 
Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed ;  for  live  stock  use  Bull  Brand  Stock  Feed ;  for  poul¬ 
try  Red-E-Braud  Poultry  Feeds. 

MARITIME  TRADING  CORPORATION,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

A*  TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAt.  OFF 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  tores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
ok;  does  not  blister  or  remors 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boras. 
S’.  $0  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Boole  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (be  antiiepttc  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Vein*.  VVeni.  Strain*.  Bruiieit 
atop*  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI.  25  per  bottle  at 
dealer*  or  delivered.  Will  (ell  you  more  U  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  (or  10c  tn  stamp*. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mat*. 


MU5» 

over 


MINERAL' 

HEAVER, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

UNO  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED • 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glva 
satisfaction  sr 
money  refunded 

l$l  Package  sufficient 

(or  ordinary  cases. 

|  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  deecrlptivc  booklet^ 


ZAe Handsomest  and  Strongest  I 

SILO  Made 


Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with 
the  finest  farm  buildings.  Their  smooth, 
handsome  appearance  is  unmarred  by 
ugly,  bothersome,  loose  hoops  and  lugs. 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  strong  as  it  is  beautiful. 
It  has  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves; 
wall  between  of  special  heavy  weather-proof 
and  the  famous  smooth-finish  Crainelox 
covering.  This  is  a  continuous,  patented 
covering  that  provides  strength  to  every 
square  inch  of  the  silo. 

This  3-wall  construction  keeps 
warmth  in  and  cold  out ;  it  is  a 
real  air-tight,  frost-repelling  and 
strongly  supported  silo.  Once 
erected  it  stays  put  without 
tinkering. 

Send  for  literature,  early  order 
discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 


Any  homemade  or 
Mnve  silo,  if  twisted, 
tippod  or  collapsed 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a 
beautiful  new  Craine 
3-vrall  silo  at  about 
half  the  price  of  a 
I  new  one.  All  the’old 
!  material  (except 
I  hoops)  can  be  used, 
j  Wo  buy  the  hoops. 

, /  Send  for  out  plan  of 
|  rebuilding:  old  silo* 


MINERAL  WEAVE  BEMEDY  CO.,  -161  fourth  Aw..  flttsbur*  Pd 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Spring  Cows. — We  dislike  to  have 
cows  freshen  at  this  time  of  year.  Usual¬ 
ly  such  cows  as  do  have  been  carried  all 
Winter  dry.  and  have  been  roughed 
through  so  that  they  are  not  in  the  best 
of  condition ;  yet,  probably  because  it  is 
the  natural  time  of  year,  a  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ens  in  April  always  seems  to  milk  well, 
which  means  that  she  adds  to,  or  rather 
causes,  the  general  surplus  of  that  month, 
and  of  May  and  June.  Then  unless  she  is 
an  unusually  persistent  animal,  she  will 
begin  to  slacken  up  in  July  and  August, 
and  by  November  be  practically  dry, 
which  means  that  while  she  may  have 
made  a  great  impression  by  giving  40  or 
30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  in  the  Spring,  that 
she  has  finished  her  year’s  work  in  dis¬ 
grace.  At  least,  such  is  our  experience. 

Killing  Young  Calves. — A  good 
many  men.  and  the  fellows  on  our  farm 
are  among  them,  hate  to  kill  a  young  calf. 
The  result  is  that  a  calf  is  dropped  which 
everybody  agrees  should  he  killed  at  once, 
but  which  instead  is  put  off  in  some  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  barn  and  kept  along,  often  for 
days,  because  no  one  gets  up  the  courage 
to  knock  it  in  the  head.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  men  won’t  act  in  such  a 
case,  hut  it  certainly  would  he  hotter 
many  times  if  they  would.  We  make  the 
guess  that  a  good  many  inferior  dairy 
cows  are  alive  today  (we  have  thorn  in 
our  own  dairy)  because  some  tender¬ 
hearted  fellow  couldn’t  get  up  nerve 
enough  to  kill  them,  and  because  he  did 
not  see  the  way  clear  to  spare  enough 
milk  to  veal  them. 

The  Cow  Dog. — The  old-time  cow  dog 
has  pretty  well  disappeared.  Cows  are 
too  valuable,  the  price  of  milk  too  high, 
and  the  margin  of  profit  too  narrow,  to 
indulge  in  the  old-fashioned  pastime  of 
racing  a  bunch  of  cows  around  with  a 
dog.  Yet  a  well-trained  collie  or  shepherd 
dog  is  today  a  valuable  asset  on  any 
dairy  farm.  Dogs  can  he  trained  to  drive 
cows  as  quietly  as  a  man.  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  rounding  up  a  dairy 
in  the  pasture,  in  teaching  young  stock  Jo 
drive,  and  in  helping  around  the  barn.  If 
all  depends  upon  the  dog  and  the  man 
who  handles  him. 

Tiie  Tuberculin  Test. — Probably  no 
single  factor  connected  with  the  raising 
of  purebred  live  stock  has  caused  the  loss 
of  as  much  sleep  and  as  much  mental 
agony  as  the  tuberculin  test.  Only  those 
who  have  been  through  it  can  realize  the 
thoughts  of  the  man  who  sees  his  pure¬ 
bred  herd  developing,  perhaps  from  one 
or  two  animals  bought  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
wonders  as  he  looks  at  it  what  its  real 
value  is.  Well  he  knows  that  if  he  comes 
to  sell,  the  buyer  will  demand  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  If  lie  is  intelligent  enough  to 
have  purehreds.  he  will  realize  full  well 
the  uncertainty  of  the  results  of  such  a 
test.  Again,  only  the  man  who  has  been 
through  it  can  appreciate  the  agony  that 
a  new  breeder  experiences  during  the 
course  of  his  first  test.  Perhaps  he  has 
sold  a  bunch  of  animals  for  what  to  him 
is  a  record-breaking  price.  ■  The  results 
of  the  test  will  determine  whether  he  is 
to  get  this  price  or  the  price  of  beef  and 
less.  The  answer  to  the  whole  question  is 
yet  to  be  found.  The  Federal  accredited 
herd  plan  meets  the  situation  in  some 
cases,  but  not  in  all.  No  test  and  take 
your  chances  is  another  way ;  sometimes 
a  winner,  sometimes  a  loser.  In  our  own 
experience  we  have  both  won  and  lost. 
We  have  nothing  to  advise.  Like  a  lot  of 
other  dairymen’s  questions,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  discuss  it.  Perhaps  jus't 
thinking  about  it  will  show  some  fellow 
a  way  out.  dairyman. 


— - - - - BOX  IIU  iwinivu,  -  *  ■■  7  ” 


Death  of  Pigs 

A  sow  with  pigs  about.  10  or  12  weeks 
old.  all  died.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  trouble  with  them?  I  bad  uine  little 
pigs  which  ate  well,  but  if  they  got  wet 
from  their  feed  would  shiver  and  get 
humped  up.  I  would  cover  them  all  right 
at  uight  and  in  the  morning  would  find 
one  or  two  unable  to  walk,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  died ;  seemed  unable  to 
use  their  hind  legs.  They  had  a  good 
house,  used  cornstalks  and  shavings  for 
bedding.  f<-d  middlings  and  garbage. 

New  York.  C.  w. 

<  larbage  is  unsuitable  and  dangerous 
feed  for  little  pigs,  and  hogs  to  be  fed  on 
it  first  should  be  immunized  against  chol¬ 
era  and  swine  plague  (hemorrhagic  sep¬ 
ticemia).  Have  a  veterinarian  investi¬ 
gate  and  apply  the  preventive  treatment 
he  deems  best.  One  at  a  distance  cau- 
not.  make  a  confident  diagnosis  in  such 
cases.  A-  s-  A- 


GLOBE 

SILOS 


The  Choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen 
Who  Investigate 

1.  Because  the  Globe  Silo  with 
its  nearly  straight  side  extension 
roof  insures  a  silo  full  and  pack¬ 
ed  to  capacity. 

2.  Because  it  ha9  a  continuous 
opening  adjustable  door  front, 
with  handy  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily. 

• 

3.  Because  its  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient  ladder  making 
use  of  the  silo  and  tightening 
hoops  safe  and  easy. 

4.  Because  the  double  steel 
spline  and  cementing  method  of 
fastening  stave  section  to  each 
other,  makes  an  airtight 
silo,  with  strong,  smooth 
joints  that  are  support¬ 
ed  in  every  direction,  at 
every  point. 


Other  real,  desirable  features 
described  in  illustrated  Catalog- 
Write  today. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street 
SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


Six 

POINTS 

OF 
5FAVE 
SUPPORT 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  aiu  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  au 
old  aud  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  aud  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  th«  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Sand 
L.  for  circular!  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 


1  __ 

DBI 

nSSl 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

MKkuS, 

thet  front  ‘mat  gave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  Continuous 
opening.  Doors  absolutely  tight 
but  will  not  swell.  Permanent 
steel  Ladder  attached  to  Front. 
Everything  firstclass  and  prices 
right.  Prices  on  application. 

griffin" LUMBER  CO.  HUDSON0  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CPE  E 
CAT4LOC. 


Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horee,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring¬ 
bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

(War  (ax  paid).  One  application  usually 
enough.  Jntondedonly  foreatabliahed ease* of 
Bono  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sid  ebona.  Mono/ 
hack  if  it  fail-*.  Write  for  FLEMING'S  VEST- 
POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  ItisFREft 

FLEMING  BROS.S;^^^ 
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—But  You  Must  Act  NOW! 

We  will  accept  the  coupon  below  the  same 

as  cash  for  full  payment  of  $2  on  any  1920  model  New 
L  Butterfly  Cream  Separator.  Don’t  send 


More 

than 

175,000  % 

New  But¬ 
terfly  Cream 
Separators 
Now  in  Use. 


1  a  sia 

gle  penny  in  advance.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  tell¬ 
ing  us  which  size  machine  you  want  (see  list  be- 
.  low)  and  we  will  ship  it  for  you  to  try  30  days 
in  your  own  home.  Then  you  can  find  out 
for  yourself  just  how  much  a  NewButter- 

RBfe  fly  Cream  Separator  will  save  and  make  for  you. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  before  you  pay  a  cent 
BsO?B[  how  easily  this  trreat  labor-saving  money-mak- 
pilliiSjgk  ing  machine  will  save  enough  extra  cream  to 


How  the  & 
COUPON 

Saves  You  $2 

By  ordering  di- 


meet  all  the  monthly  payments  before  _ 

they  are  due. 

k  In  this  way  you  won't  feel 
the  cost  at  all.  You  will  have 
IS  the  Separator  to  use  on  11 
your  farm  and  your  mon-  Wggk 
sllssaL  ey  in  your  pocket. 

•  If  at  the  end  of 

30  days’  trial,  you 
’SL  are  not  pleased 

just  send  the  machine  back 
at  our  expense.  We  will 
§A  pay  the  freight  both 
ways.  You  don’t  risk 
a  single  penny. 


rect  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  you  save  all  ex¬ 
pense  of  catalogs,  postage, 


to  read?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  coni- 
pare  the  New  Butterfly  with  other  Sepa- 
rators  in  your  neighborhood  regardless 

of  price?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  just  «. 

how  much  more  cream  you_would  save  if 

you  owned  a  Separator?  We  believe  you  t|ijji|i!5|ii|gq|g|iii«j 

would,  so  we  send  you  a  machine  from  our  fac- 

torytotry  30  days.  Then  if  you  decide  you  want  3^ 

to  keep  it  the  coupon  counts  the  same  as  a  $2  pay-  i; ! ill 

ment.  You  take  that  much  right  off  from  our  fac- 

tory  price  on  any  size  Separator  you  select.  For  fSSil 

example,  if  you  choose  a  $44  machine  you  have  only 
$42  left  to  pay  in  12  easy  payments  of  only  $3.50  a  month. 

If  you  select  the  $56  machine  you  will  have  only  $54  left  TiZTPljBlugi 

to  pay  in  12  easypaymentsofonlv$4.50amonth— andisoon. 

The  Coupon  Makes  First  Payment  %  ■  y 

And  the  Separator  Itself  Pays  the  Rest 

You  get  the  benefit  of  the  great  saving  in  time  and  ^§pl§§! 
work  while  the  Separator  is  paying  for  itself.  After  that  the  profit  Tfcjj&awffl 
is  all  yours,  and  you  own  one  of  the  best  Separators  made— a  steady  TfepHli! 

profit  producer  the  year  ’round— a  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime  ^jijp 
against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship,  and  you  won’t  feel 
the  cost  at  all.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Separator  we  send  you,  you  wj 

can  pay  by  the  month,  or  you  can  pay  in  full  at  any  time  and  get  a  dis-  f 

count  for  cash.  The  coupon  will  count  as  $2  just  the  same.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  do  now  is  to  send  the  coupon,  whether  you  want  to  buy  for 
cash  or  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  New 
Butterfly  Cream  Separators  direct  from  our  factory  to  other  farmers  in  your 
State  on  this  liberal  plan. 


Discs 
to  Clean 

The  New  Butterfly 
is  the  easiest  clean¬ 
ed  of  all  Cream 
Separators.  It  uses 
no  discs— there  are 
only  3  parts  inside 
the  bowl,  all  easy  to 
wash.  Itisalsovery 
light  running  with 
bearings  continu¬ 
ally  bathed  in  oil. 
Free  circular  tells 
all  about  these  and 
many  other  improv¬ 
ed  features. 


L>d]JnClljr  UJJ  LU  1UO-  t'l  to-vi  » 

milk  per  hour.  Price  $65.00  W 

Terms  Free  $2.00  coupon 

order.  Balance  $5.25  a  a”  J 

month  tor  12  months.  ^  I 


FIRST 

PAYMENT 

COUPON 


No.  54 — Machine 
shown  here  here.  Ca¬ 
pacity  600  lbs.  or  300 
qts.  of  milk  per  Lour. 

Price 

5B53)  $74.00 

Terms:  Free 
$2.00  coupon 
with  order.  Balance 
$6.00  a  month  for  12 
months. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2308  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:— Please  ship  me  on  30  days’  free  trial,  in 
accordance  with  your  offer  in 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

one  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separator,  size . If  I  find 

the  machine  satisfactory  and  as  represented  by  you,  I 
will  keep  it  and  you  are  to  accept  this  coupon  as  $2  first 
cash  payment  for  same.  If  I  am  not  pleased,  you  agree 
to  accept  the  return  of  the  machine  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  to  me,  and  I  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  you. 


cows. 


(Ca«hor  easy  payment) 


Name 


Shipping  Point 


Name  of  my  Bank 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 


.World’s  Best 
^  Roofing 


I  am  otferiiu;  400  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
Farms  at  prices  from  $2?5  to  $2.r>.000.  If  interested 
send  for  my  Farm  Bulletin.  Latest  edition  jnst  out. 
Send  for  one.  WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX.  Farm  Specialist,  Westerly,  II.  I. 


Book  I  Stop  Leaks,  Breaks  and  Cracks  with 

'  Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 

Easily  applied,  saves  money.  Do  it 
yourself  ami  get  lasting  repairs  at 
little  cost.  t>-o z.  can  30o.,  1-lb.  50c.,  at 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Write 
for  interesting  Booklet  “It”  showing 
hundreds  of  repairs  in  Home, 
Barn  ami  on  Cars. 

SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 

l-T f  I  \  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J..U.S.A. 


at  Factory 
Prices 


I  A  D 1UC  for  Grain.  Dairy,  White  Potato 
SALE  *  Poultry  Farms  from  to 
1)0  acres,  m  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer, .\.  J. 


‘  Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
mgs  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

i  Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

B'  t  our  wonderfully 
1111  Iow  Prices  and  free 

■jECHliEffl.-EHgjln!!  sDp  samples.  We  sell  direct 
aminESiln II  £-JrI  to  you  and  save  you  all 
cf  l»l~o5«|S»  sslaK  in-between  dealer’s 
.  a  MampaK  profit*.  Ask  for  Book  J 
iWj  r:  No.  173  _ | 


rinii  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrvmen,  Stocknu-n. 
f  II  fl  IVI  «tc.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  b  ino  lot  of  samples 
■  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 

anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday;  IVoiits,  $2.50  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  ltt  SLKK  COMPANY,  Johnstown.  Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Kurad  Nfw-Yorker 
in  Oiiio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
r  ire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  atvles. 

THE  enWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
423-473  Pik*  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 


Write  for  complete  listof  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDEVILLE 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I. Clean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 
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Who  Will  Run  These  Ohio  Farms? 

After  a  three  months’  absence  in  the 
South  I  find  upon  returning  a  very  anom¬ 
alous  and  perplexing  situation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  farming  problem.  I  will 
commence  with  the  end  of  a  road  beyond 
my  farm  and  follow  it  to  the  postoflice. 
This  road  is  2 %  miles  long.  No.  1  is  a 
rented  farm,  devoted  to  milk  production. 
The  tenant  has  sold  out  to  his  landlord, 
after  renting  for  six  years,  and  has  made 
more  than  $3,000,  commencing  with  noth¬ 
ing.  1 1  is  reason  for  quitting  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  help.  Last  Fall  he 
rearranged  his  Winter  dairy  so  his  wife 
could  manage,  and  got  a  job  in  Akron, 
eight  miles  away.  He  owns  a  car  and 
went  back  and  forth.  There  is  a  bus  line 
three  miles  from  home,  and  when  he 
could  not  drive  his  car  he  walked  the 
three  miles.  He  is  skilled  in  handling 
carpenters’  tools,  and  earns  $8  a  day. 

No.  2  is  a  farm  of  12.1  acres  worked  by 
father  and  son,  who  have  a  contract  for 
hauling  four  or  more  tons  of  milk  to  the 
distributing  plant  of  the  Akron  Pure  Milk 
Company.  The  route  covers  about  20 
miles,  including  return.  They  employ  a 
capable  man  by  the  year.  The  production 
on  this  farm  is  not  what,  it  could  be 
brought  up  to  if  there  was  no  side  line. 

No.  3  is  a  farm  of  120  acres  rented  to  a 
tenant  for  three  years,  with  one  year  to 
run.  The  tenant’s  wife  is  in  failing 
health,  and  he  wants  to  throw  up  his  con¬ 
tract.  and  move  to  town.  Since  October 
he  has  been  working  with  No.  1. 

No.  4  is  my  own  place.  Quite  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  in  wheat,  put  out  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  farm  carries  70  mature  pear 
trees,  about  200  apple  trees,  a  vineyard 
of  800  vines  and  one-half  acre  strawber¬ 
ries.  I  am  to  see  a  man  who  wants  to 
rent  this  afternoon,  and  am  asking  $300 
and  hoping  he  will  decline.  I  am  reserv¬ 
ing  two  acres  of  garden  and  lawn.  On 
this  there  are  some  ancient  greenhouses, 
with  the  service  shed  done  off  for  two  liv¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  ground  is  partly  in 
strawberries,  and  should  I  rent  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  see  how  much  profit  and  beauty  a 
vigorous  old  man  of  80  can  produce  on 
two  acres. 

No.  5  is  a  farm  of  75  acres  recently 
bought  by  an  Akron  plumber.  He  and 
his  two  sons  own  up  to  making  $0  per 
day  each.  On  this  farm,  which  last  year 
was  not  cultivated  sufficiently  well  to 
grow  a  Winter’s  keep  for  one  cow.  is  a 
tenant  house  now  occupied  by  the  man 
who  talks  of  renting  my  place.  lie  and 
an  unmanned  brother  work  in  Akron  and 
pull  down  the  customary  daily  wage  of 
$8.  He  has  to  move  April  1,  when  a  son 
of  the  owner,  a  plumber,  moves  back  from 
town. 

No.  6  is  a  nice  farm  of  02  acres,  worked 
by  a  son  of  the  owner  after  a  fashion.  Its 
production  could  almost  be  trebled  by  add¬ 
ing  some  lines  of  gardening  and  getting 
up  early  in  the  morning.  The  father  and 
another  son  work  in  a  rubber  shop,  doing 
floor  work,  at  50c  an  hour.  No.  7  is  a 
farm  of  70  acres,  worked  by  the  owner. 
Production  only  moderate.  No.  8  is  a 
farm  of  10  acres,  worked  in  a  hit-and- 
miss  manner  by  the  owner,  who  is  a  boss 
earpenter  in  Akron  and  is  away  11  or  12 
hours  a  day.  six  days  in  the  week.  No.  0 
is  a  place  of  25  acres,  worked  intelligently 
and  profitably  by  the  owner,  a  man  of  42. 
who  works  an  adjoining  25  acres.  When 
it  is  too  wet  to  farm  he  scrapes  the  high¬ 
way.  for  which  lie  gets  50c  per  hour. 
Since  October  he  has  worked  with  Nos.  1 
and  2  in  Akron.  No.  10  is  a  farm  of  50 
acres,  worked  <by  the  owner,  a  retired  and 
crippled  clergyman,  who  in  half  a  dozen 
years  lias  made  it  one  of  (lie  cleanest  and 
most  productive  farms  in  Tallmadgo.  No. 
11.  a  farm  of  3S  acres,  recently  owned  by 
a  widow,  has  been  sold,  and  will  be  rent¬ 
ed  if  the  new  owner  (a  real  estate  man) 

■  in  find  a  tenant.  No.  12,  a  place  of  12 
acres,  is  owned  by  a  rubber  worker  (a 
foreigner),  who  worked  it  in  a  slipshod 
way  last  year.  No.  13  is  a  farm  of  22 
acres,  owned  by  a  man  of  40  who  carried 
the.  mail  for  three  years,  but  quit  this 
past  1\  inter,  and  the  patrons  have  no 
mail  service  at  present.  When  the  roads 
were  good  lie  got  through  at  11  a.  in.  He 
sat.  around  most  of  the  day,  while  the 
farm  grew  weeds  and  the  garden  made 
itself.  No.  14  is  a  farm  of  40  acres, 
owned  by  a  thrifty,  hard-working  man  of 
•m.  He  is  a  model  farmer,  but  not  liav-  | 
nig  a  YS  inter  dairy,  has  been  able  to  take 
fi  job  in  Akron  and  add  $8  per  day  to  his 
receipts.  No.  15  is  a  place  of  12  acres, 
owned  by  a  shop  worker  who  raises 
strawberries  and  horse  feed.  No.  10  is 
similar  to  No.  15.  No.  17  is  another  12 
a£r«s>  owned  by  a  mail  carrier,  a  bachelor 
ot  10.  who,  iu  addition  to  his  job,  farms 
•ns  land  very  neatly  and  profitably,  ro¬ 
tating  crops  and  cultivating  a  very  profit- 
ante  strawberry  patch.  The  mail  carrier 
viio  quit  is  working  in  a  tile  shop  10 
onrs  a  day.  The  18  other  homes  in  tlie 
village  before  reaching  the  postoflice  are 
occupied  by  men  who  depend  upon  a  wage 
oi  salary  for  a  living. 

tLv  rrr°  are  35  families  living  on  about 
th  ee  square  miles  of  land  who  are  not 
Pioduemg  enough  of  their  food  to  be  self- 
supportuig.  Thousands  of  carloads  of 
I  can(1|n'o,duee  are  consumed  in  Sum- 
J  P®un&  that  should  be  produced  here, 
i  i;,i  e  flipped  in  from  some  other  place. 

J '!  (‘  uot  commence  this  statement  of  bare 
1920’  iirn  hT  St  Patrick’s  Day, 
mediato  1  “,y  lclf a  suggesting  an  im- 
nnf  iSJl.  lf.?ledy*  There  is  none,  and  will 


tiof  i._  ,  I,  ^  *  -*■  uv  1 in  iD'iH  ,  <111(1  \\  1 1 1 

nizinp  are  starved  into  rccog- 

centalo^of  HCt  hhat  a  certain  large  per 
"l'mMn  r  t  ,'e  Population  has  to  be 
h'  *’tu  m  food  production,  rather  thai 
lUmtinued  on  page  805) 
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PDT’Squalchicks 


all  expenses,”  writes  a 


‘‘Netted  me  the  sum  of  $600  clear  of 
steady  buyer  of  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

Make  profits  like  that  yourself  this  year.  Order  from  Hillpot  the  exact 
number  of  well-hatched,  pure  strain  chicks  you  are  prepared  to  raise. 

100  50  25  100  50  25 

White  Leghorns  $20.00  $10.00  $6.00  R.  1.  Reds  $30.00  $15.00  $8.00 

Black  Leghorns  23.00  12.00  6  25  Wh.  Wyandottes  35.00  18.00  9.50 

Barred  Rocks  28.00  14.00  7.50 

Get  these  sturdy,  well- hatched  chicks.  From  big  hatches  each  week.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


TBADB  MASS 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  1 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  P0ULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  flocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  at  tho  inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  brooders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13,  20th,  and  every  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorca*. 

' Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 
The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR- GUARANTEE:—  We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  field  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  firBt  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
April  2,  1920: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Week 

Total 

Merritt  M .  Clark.  Conn . 

52 

726 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

45 

475 

Edward  F.  Goddard  It.  I . 

35 

330 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

33 

579 

Jules  F.  Francais.  L.  1 . 

61 

770 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

62 

774 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

52 

418 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  Ill . 

32 

270 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

47 

637 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.Y . 

53 

626 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

54 

449 

WHITE  BOCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett, "Conn . 

45 

577 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  R  I . 

36 

237 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

59 

344 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

43 

605 

52 

564 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  fit  'Ss . 

50 

384 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

51 

605 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

52 

326 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslin.  N.  J . 

53 

599 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrvthought  Farm,  Conn . . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

38 

650 

42 

637 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

27 

502 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  _ 

49 

680 

47 

663 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

51 

661 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

32 

702 

filiddlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

29 

569 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

U.  P.  Cloyes,  Coun .  . . 

39 

633 

KHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

44 

737 

Richard  Allen,  filass . 

47 

718 

li.  S.  Bicktord,  N.  H . 

45 

429 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  filass . 

Jacob  E. Jansen, Conn . 

46 

869 

51 

735 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H . 

47 

667 

Cbas.  H.  Lane,  filass . 

40 

815 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn .  . 

47 

479 

11.  P.  Deming.  Conn . 

47 

417 

Benjamin  Guyet.te.  Mass . 

51 

482 

Tri-Acre  Farm.  Conn . 

45 

606 

Edward  P,  Usher,  filass . 

37 

529 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

51 

544 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Coun . 

46 

380 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


L.  Anderson.  N.  H . 

42 

782 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  U  Bassett,  Conn . 

38 

321 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

53 

235 

DARK  CORNISH 

Ilenry  E.  Jones,  Conn. . 

46 

309 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

41 

466 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

48 

474 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

54 

673 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N.  Y . 

45 

517 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  I . 

40 

689 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

44 

655 

Glcnhope  Farm,  filass . 

51 

773 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

37 

429 

fileadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

41 

726 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

41 

579 

A.  B.  flail,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  A  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

46 

496 

41 

333 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

46 

585 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

51 

500 

^mail's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

43 

687 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

46 

526 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

51 

576 

L.  A.  G routen.  Conn . 

52 

540 

L.  E.  lngoldsbv,  N.  Y . 

51 

658 

It  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

41 

538 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

53 

520 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

47 

506 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

41 

534 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

46 

386 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

47 

510 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

19 

692 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J..  . 

55 

677 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

47 

296 

Emil  Klein.  N.  J . 

51 

276 

I.aywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

47 

583 

K  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

56 

707 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

41 

543 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn . . . 

42 

650 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

49 

832 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

48 

508 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

47 

805 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

47 

572 

Alex  filcVittie,  Mich . 

43 

405 

Mrs.  .T.  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  .. 

61 

576 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn..  N.  Y . 

41 

427 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

39 

298 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

51 

406 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

49 

297 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

45 

477 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

48 

521 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

87 

727 

fil.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

48 

378 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

46 

289 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

30 

323 

C.  o  Polliemus,  N.  Y . 

39 

510 

tVillanna  Farm.  N.  J . 

48 

370 

C.  S  Greene,  N.  J . 

S3 

362 

Coleman  fillies,  Ill . 

42 

363 

— 

_ — 

Total . 

4546 

53881 

PURE-BRED 

Day-Old-Chicks 

There  is  still  time  to  start  your  flocks.  Day- 
Old-Chicks  save  you  three  weeks.  If  you 
have  been  disappointed  with  your 
hatches  or  stock — order  front  us.  We 
have  one  grade — Tho  Bost.  First 
cost  is  insignificant.  You  should 
have  the  best  to  insure  success. 

Our  stock  is  recommended 
by  agricultural  colleges. 

Wo  only  sell  chicks  that 
are  hatched  in  our  own 
plant.  Our  hens  are 
raised  on  free 
range,  and  are 
kept  and 
carefu  1  ly 

bred  un-  Jr  jjlmri- 

.'m, Date  ui" 

J .  S  risk  of  los- 

r  jng  |raif  your 
stock.  Make 
sure  of  getting 
more  eggs  from 
your  hens.  Buy  our 
chicks.  They  are 
known  the  world  over  for 
early  maturity,  vigor,  and 
heavy  egg  production. 

Five  Most  Popular 
Breeds  -  - 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks — S.  W.  C.  Leghorns  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Write  us — tell  us  how  many  you 
want,  what  breed,  and  we  will  ship  them 
direct  to  you. 

We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

PITTSFIFLD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  xixiContest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity — 4,000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Ptr  100 

In  Tyota  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15  °/o 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

£ iiraStt’.SuI  thal’soi],M.llo 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.I. N.Y . 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


pUREBRED, 
■L  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  tree  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

This  is  our  Twenty-eighth  auecesssful  season.  Buy 
your  chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  tho  United 
States.  Baby  chicks  from  farm-ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  high  egg  yields.  Now  booking  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

UP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  ’  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  (inanity.  130,000  liab.v 
chicks  for  1930, 10  to  13,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  bolved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Squabs — Big  Profits!  dayk*.,a8mah 

space  and  capital.  Always  penned  up.  Demand  greatest 
ever.  Free  booklet  gives  information  ami  price  list,  our 
guaranteed  mated  Breeders.  PHILADELPHIA  SQUAB  COMPAHt, 
Dept.  L.  2310  Almond  Street.  Philadelphia,  rft. 


^MIIIMIMftllimitlllltlllllllHIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIUIIIIItllltlllllllMHIIIIIISIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'IIMIIIIIJIJlill 


Egg-eating  Hens 

Having  soon  several  inquiries  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  about  liens  eating  their  eggs.  I 
will  tell  you  my  cure  ;  Just  put  a  little 
vinegar  in  their  drinking  water,  about 
one-half  pint  to  five  quarts.  Of  course 
that  will  not  help  unless  they  have  plenty 
of  shell  and  grit,  but  with  a  balanced 
ration  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 

I.  T. 

Mixing  vinegar  with  a  wet  mash  has 
also  been  practiced  by  some  poultrymen 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  do  not  know 
how  effective  this  measure  is,  but  it  is 
simple  and  easily  tried.  M.  B,  D. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper,  j 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  j 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  j 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  j 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Marvel  Coal  Burner 

With  Liberty  Automatic 

[  Regulator.  Prices 

819.75  to  824.75 

LIBERTY  -  MARVEL 
I  Oil  Burner 

Prieto  S1B.50 
la  123.50 

|  Blue 
Flame 
Smokeleia 
j  Perfect 
Automatic 
I  Regulation 

INTERCONVERTIBLE 

I  An y  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  convert- 
|ed  into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intro-| 
Iducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 

Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  $10.50j 

LibertyStoveCo.^^".ua..*u. 


The  danger  period 
in  a  chick’s  life 

This  period  in  chicks’  lives  begins  be¬ 
fore  their  natural  instincts  develop  and 
before  they  learn  to  select  the  right  food 
for  themselves. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  has 
been  used  and  recommended  for  years 
by  successful  breeders.  They  know  that 
its  digestibility  saves  lives. 

IJ  A  SHAM-COOKED 

ITU  CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  TT.  S.  Food  Administration, 

License  No.  G-12996.  United  State* 

Wheat  Director  License  No.  001158  E.  M. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 

1026  Main  St.  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


More 

Eggs 


Healthier 

Chicks 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feedine.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Ege-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “  Kwalify  ” 

Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 

FREE  Parmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURR  MANUFACTJ  RING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Newark,  New  Jersey 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas”  Strain 


The  heaviest  laying  “.Standard  Bred” 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“ Old  Orchard  Farm”  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

'College  Queen.”  Record.  1108  eggs  at  Storrs  7th 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest)  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  batch.  Send  for  circular.  o.G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

World  s  best  utility  breed.  27fregtr  strain.  Write 
tor  .Mating  list.  Arthur  X).  Smith,  Norfolk,  Ct. 


Ufhltc  W X  A  N1MITTF.  EGGS  from  pure  white— or 
"  ,  Ultion— utility  winter  layers.  Eggs.  *3  for  15;  100  I 
*16.  Guaranteed  fertile.  INSECSIDE  FARM,  » 


Cockerels. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  foThat.'hVng. 

Iiarron  strain  imported  by  myself  Record 
in  cr  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  AfalaCHIN 


Eggs  §  Wt'CT.Wo'W  White  Wyandottes 

u  ■...  SI® — 100,  Choice  Cockerels.  SS. 

”•  ”  •  Germantown,  New  York 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  Single  Comb  White 

sivniv  *  »,  ,  .  J  .  *  Le  gho  rn  s  oxclu- 

ducim,  h,L  y\layinc-  vlKor,)us  strain  that  are  pro- 
ersCbicl.  TU.  t81n>r  ,ourselves  and  many  custom- 
\|  *  1  }VI  »-ELS/L8e  y°w.  Hoiking  orders  for 

;  11  and  Jane  only.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER.  Hyde  Park, N.Y. 

Minorca  mA  Chicks  *c<' eMoh  ,m  i«t,then  soc. 

°  Ulach  U1IICM  Mr«.  LEWIS  MERVIELE,  HI,,,.  N  T. 


Partridge  Rocks  m^jksmeo 


and  Chicks. 

ClRI.ETON.WIllUaiptOffB, 


^•^•^V-Leghorn  Eggs  in 

$10  Mr  innIcl|jff  1uUii.P£.".T8vlvauiu  stock, 
per  100.  Mrs.  H.  C.  BLOOMER.  West  Rutlam 


THE  HENYARD 


Alfalfa  for  Hens;  Breaking  Up  Sitters 

1.  Will  Alfalfa  meal  mixed  in  the  mash 
substitute  the  green  stuff,  such  as  cabbage 
and  mangels?  We  are  out  of  them  now. 
At  what  proportions  should  we  use  it?  2. 
Will  ordinary  Alfalfa  answer  the  put- 
pose?  How  should  we  use  it.  and  how 
much  of  it?  We  have  500  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  3.  We  used  to  get  from  our  500 
White  Leghorns  from  200  to  2S5  eggs  a 
day  up  till  a  week  ago.  Now  they  come 
down  to  205-240.  They  look  as  well  as 
before.  What  should  be  the  reason?  4 
ITow  should  we  break  the  habit  of  those 
trying  to  sit?  o.  E. 

.  New  York. 

1.  Alfalfa  meal  does  not  replace  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  ration,  though  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  food  in  itself.  The  value  of  fresh 
vegetables  lies  largely  in  their  succulence 
and  palatability ;  like  apples  to  a  boy, 
they  furnish  juices  and  salts  that  are  not 
found  in  dried  foods.  We  should  not  pay 
for  grinding  Alfalfa  into  meal  if  we  had 
it  in  the  form  of  hay.  A  forkful  of  this 
thrown  each  day  into  the  pen  will  give 
the  fowls  exercise  in  scratching  it  over 
and  picking  out  the  edible  parts,  while 
adding  to  the  litter.  Clover  hay  may  well 
be  used  in  the  samp  way. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  slump  in  egg  production  is, 
though  it  may  be  hut  temporary  and  due 
to  the  natural  fluctuation  shown  by  all 
flocks. 

3-4.  ITens  showing  a  disposition  to  sit 
should  he  removed  to  other  quarters 
where  they  will  have  considerable  free¬ 
dom  and  new  surroundings.  An  unused 
pen  and  yards,  without  nests  and  with 
male  birds,  is  a  good  place  to  confine  sit¬ 
ters  until  they  have  recovered  from  their 
broodiness.  Such  hens  should  lie  well  fed 
and  cared  for  and  returned  to  the  laying 
pens  when  ready  to  again  commence  pro¬ 
duction.  31.  B.  D. 


Possible  Chickenpox 

Could  you  tell  me  just  what  the  trouble 
is  with  my  hens,  and  what  to  do?  I  have 
a  flock  of  130  Barred  Rocks  and  about 
two  months  ago  I  noticed  one  with 
swollen  eyes  and  rather  thick  in  the  neck, 
which  kept  getting  larger.  When  I  killed 
her  her  body  had  spots  all  over  about  the 
size  of  a  10-cent  piece  that  were  very 
hard.  The  last  two  weeks  I  have  taken 
six  hens  away  from  the  flock.  They  all 
look  well,  combs  red  and  eat  flue,  hut  on 
their  faces  I  have  noticed  scabs  which  I 
have  removed  and  washed  out  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water.  The 
eyes  run  a  watery  substance  and  a  couple 
from  scratching  have  torn  the  under  lids.  | 
These  scabs  are  on  some  under  the  eyes, 
on  another  at  the  top  of  her  head  and 
some  near  the  nostrils.  Can  you  give  me 
information  as  to  the  cause  and  what  the 
trouble  is?  F.  E.  W. 

Connecticut. 

These  scabs  about  the  face  and  head 
are  probably  caused  by  the  eruption  of 
chickenpox  ;  they  may  also  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  is  not  ordinarily  a 
serious  disease  in  well-kept  flocks,  but  it 
is  highly  contagious  and  should  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  isolating  the  affected  birds  and 
cleaning  up  and  disinfecting  their  quar¬ 
ters.  All  utensils  used  by  the  flock  should 
he  cleaned  at  frequent  intervals  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  The  diseased  fowls  may  be 
treated  by  applying  some  good  antiseptic 
ointment,  like  carbolized  vaseline  in  5 
per  cent  strength,  to  the  sores,  or  these 
may  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Such  fowls  should  not  be  returned  to  the 
flock  or  permitted  to  mix  with  other  birds 
until  full  recovery.  M.  b.  d. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Will  you  explain  why  my  hens  should 
lay  soft-shelled  eggs?  When  taking  them 
up  in  my  hands  they  break.  For  the 
mornings  I  feed  them  a  soft  mash,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ground  oats,  gluten  bran,  and 
meat  scraps.  At  noon  boiled  potatoes 
mixed  with  the  same:  at  four  o’clock 
buckwheat  and  oats.  I  give  them  fresh 
water  twice  a  day,  sand,  shell  and  coal 
ashes.  31.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

ITens  will  occasionally  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs,  jio  matter  how  fed:  but  to  guard 
against  it  they  should  have  plenty  of 
shell-forming  mineral  matter  in  their 
food,  this  being  found  in  wheat  bran, 
clover,  meat  scrap,  crushed  oyster  shells, 
grit,  etc.  If  you  have  clover  hay,  it  will 
he  well  to  put  a  forkful  into  the  pen  each 
day  and  let  the  fowls  eat  such  parts  as 
they  will,  scratching  the  rest  into  the 
litter.  Giving  the  fowls  an  outdoor 
range  as  soon  as  possible  will  hel"  also 
in  overcoming  the  trouble.  As  you  do  not 
give  the  proportions  in  which  you  feed 
the  grains  mentioned,  I  cannot  tell  how 
well  balanced  your  ration  is.  Perhaps 
you  are  feeding  too  much  of  the  fat-fonn- 
ing  foods,  like  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
oats,  and  too  little  beef  scrap,  gluten 
feed  and  wheat  bran.  A  good  formula  for 
dry  mash  is  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  corn  meal  and  beef  scrap :  this 
to  be  fed  with  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
wheat  and  barley,  or  a  mixture  of  any 
of  these  available,  as  scratch  grain. 
Boiled  potatoes  are  fattening,  but  not  a 
good  egg-producing  food.  "  31.  B.  u. 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 


START  WITH  EGGS 

Lay  40  to  .r)0  eggs  each  jier  year— Raised  as 
•asily  aschickens— Jlore profitable  thanchick- 
ens  as  they  eat  only  half  as  much—  Bring  $2.00 
per  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  hen 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  31allards.  Raise 
them  tvith  chicken  hens.  Make  tine  eating — 
good  decoys— money  makers. 

Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 

1768  Penobscot  Building 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking:  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Dneks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rae- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Ps 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain.  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America.  England  and  Australia  at 
Mo.  Lay.  Cont.  16-pare  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

I.  W.  PARKS.  Bor  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  FOGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delawar. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

mated  to  Parks’  pedigreed  cockerels  (direct).  Eggi, 
15 — S3;  10U-JF9,  postage  paid. 

M.  E.  Desqtte  -  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  carefully  bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  at 
reasonable  prices.  Circular  free. 

Kent  Poultry  Farm  -  Cazenovia,  New  York 


FRANCAIS ROCKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens — records  up  to  272- 
eggs — winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
Jvles  F.  Francois  -  Wksth a mmon  Beach,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


"Perfection"  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets)— Eggs 

96  for  15.  .1  settings.  91 5.  It  is  possible  from  these  eggs  to 
produce  birds  worth  $50  each.  Or-  HAYMAR,  DojrlesUwn,  P,. 


Barred  Plymouth  Locks.  Hatching  eggs  from  Park's 
si  rain  of  Winter  layers.  Vigorous,  range-reared  stock. 
Send  for  circular.  GILBERT  A.  W  1 1,  Mills,  Warwick,  It.  Y. 


SC.RI.Reds 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  $12  per  100. 
Baby  chicks.  $35  per  100.  Cockerels.  $10  and  $20. 
Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville.  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLANlf  RE^>8 

For  year*  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeder*,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs.  $3  for  13:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  BOO.  Phone  140. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-EGGS 

Vigorous  Stock.  Free  Kunge.  II.  H. 


for  Ha 
15;  $10 
OWES, 


Vihert’s  strain  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  and 
Parks'strain  Bai  l  ed  Rocks.  $2.50  perl5;  $10  per  100. 

D.  Everett  Jones.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

SC'  p  f  prrjQ  800-egg  pedigreed 

•  V. — .  XV*  A*  I\  X— *  JL-9  cockerels.  93.50 — 9*. 

Eggs.  9tn  per  huudred.  C.  Leslie  Mason,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Reds 


260-egg  pedigree 
1  males.  225  to 
260-egg  pedigree  females.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 
Circular.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON.  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

620  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


"HITE  ROCKS 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  It.  I.  REUS 


SINGLE  COMB  -VIBER1  REDS 

207  to  251-egg  strain.  $2.50  a  setting;  $4  50  for  30 

eggs.  C.  G.  B  A  H  C  O  O  K,  Westport,  Mass. 

BRED  TO  LAY 

Blood  of  Storrs  and  Vineland  winners.  Day-old  chicks 
$30  per  100.  Order  ahead  as  the  surplus  supply  will  be 
limited.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Slats 

“BABY  OHIX” 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEA0ING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Trlmmal’g  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  R.  /.  RED  MALES 

mated  to  our  best  laying  liens.  16  eggs,  92  tip:  910  to  $1S 
per  100.  The  “  Island  Hoad  Beds  ”  Farm,  Kamsky,  N.  J. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hutching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Bine  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  per  15;  912.50  per  100. 
Cat alpa Poultry  Farm,  K.  I>.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  ami  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  deicriptive  Circular. 
Dixteh  P.  Upuam.  R.  F.  L).  No.  2,  Belmab,  N.  J. 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular. 

Remember  1  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROY  S.  RIDER 

Box  5  Ballston  Spa,  N  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book- 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 


Utility  White  Leghorns 

FROM  SELECTED  BREEDING  HENS 

Day-old  Chicks . 820  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs .  lO  per  100 

Custom  hatching.  83.50  per  hatch  of  180  Eggs. 

HOMEWOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


Dark  BRAHMA  EGGS 

for  Hatching.  $3  for  13.  From  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
WILL  J.  GOODHUE,  Route  3,  Rockford.  III. 


Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blank.  THE  Sl’E.NCER  HATCHERY,  bpenesr.Ohlo. 


Pvarlaw  Brown  Leghorn*,  World's  Record  layers  Amer- 
LTCIIdJ  lean  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
Winners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Everlay  Farm,  Ioi  is,  Portland,  Indiana 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


£>.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGSSproduced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phtm«  Plaiiiaboro  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm 


WINNING  LEGHORN 

Write  for  mating  list  and  prices.  1,500  layers. 

F.  J.  MATHEWS  •  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


S.C.WMteLeflhorasn“c&cKs 

May,  15c  and  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  1,  Box  13.  Denton,  Md. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Every  breeder  at  least  two  years  old.  No  male  used 
whose  dam  layed  less  than  220  eggs  in  trapnests.  $9 

per  100  and  up.  VALLEY  E6G  FARM,  Little  Valley,  New  York 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order*  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck.  New  York 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS ?ier6cXrf™ 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  in  R.  Piitstowo.  N.  J. 


BO.OOO*'"*1*''”' 


Leghorn  Chicks 

Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 


While 

Ameiican-English  Legh  ,  _ | 

birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  GRANU- 
VIE"  STOCK  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  n.  No.  1,  Zetland,  Michigan 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  ka”Je  Poultry  ||0ec^; 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  An- 
conas,  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares,  Cavies 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


S.  V.  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  this 
leading  money-making  breed  of  IARR0N  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Eggs  and  ehix  at  reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Bax  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggsfh?gh 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Famous  Anconas.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Ol  der  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  f  ARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  KM? 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
and  ANCONAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hewett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,SeriieJntsville,N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


CHICKS-COCKERELS-ECCS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  K.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.W.  and  Brown  Leg, 
horns.  Catalog  free.  RntrVale  Ptultry  Form,  lot  1SS,  Rivtrdilc.  N  J 


Superior 

M  AMJIOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
Everlay  Indian  Runners.  (All  varieties.)  Eggs. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenixviile,  Pa. 


flrahmat  ONLY.  17th  year.  Selected 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  c°*“chi'.eg 

horn  eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Mrt.  CLAUDIA  Bins.  HilMtle.  Michigi* 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  st  rain.  Bred  to  lav.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HU6H  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  0.  R*.  1.  cii|Un.  R.i. 


DAY-  f>L|*L*  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy-layers.  $17 
OLD  UlllvR*  per  100:  $9  for  50.  For  Mnv  delivery  order  at 
ouce.  25  years’  experience.  C.  STIVERS,  Kaniorarlllc.-.N.  T. 


Save  S 1 0~Buy  Hummer's  Famous  Chicks  Reds’, 

925.  Ancona.  9*1.  Brown  Leghorn,  9*t  per  Hundred 
each  week.  Circular  free.  E.  N.  HUMMER  t  CO..  Frtnclitwn.  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  loghoros 

ings.  $3  per  15.  Brush  &  Son,  Milton,  Vermont 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ferris,  Wyckoff  strains.  FOREST  FARM,  Rochaway.  N.J. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  15c.  each.  John  Henning,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkey  EfgS 

60  cent*  each. 

Mrs.  J ohn  A.  Thomson.  Milldalo.  Va. 
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The  New  Red  Champions 

[The  event  of  the  season  in  utility 
poultry  circles  is  the  remarkable  record 
of  the'  pen  of  It.  I.  Red  pullets  entered 
by  II.  1*.  Walker  at  the  Vineland  poultry 
contest.  At  the  end  of  the  week  of  March 
20  these  20  pullets  had  laid  1,772  eggs, 
far  ahead  of  any  other  pen.  In  view  of 
this  record  the  following  report  from  Mr. 
Walker’s  home  lldck  will  be  interesting.] 

I'p  to  a  year  ago  I  was  using  the  pen 
pedigree  system,  marking  the  chicks  from 
each  pen  and  those  from  a  few  of  the 
best  layers.  Using  the  toe  puticn,  there 
were  not  enough  different  marks  to  do 
more.  Last  year  I  decided  to  mark  each 
chick  with 'a  distinguishing  mark,  but  the 
plan  that  I  used,  tattooing,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  so  that  l  lost  the  pedigree 
of  all  my  chicks,  excepting  those  from  one 
peu  that  I  toe-punched.  My  contest  pen 
at  Vineland  contains  fi- e  of  the  toe- 
punched  birds,  the  other  15  being  picked 
from  the  flock  at  large  wi'li  nothing  but 
external  points  to  go  by.  Another  trouble 
I  had  in  selecting  the  pen  was  that  the 
pullets  had  matured  so  early  that  I  had 
very  few  birds  that  were  not  laying 
heavily  to  select  from.  Under  these  cii- 
cumstances  I  have  been  surprised  at  i'he 
record  my  pen  is  making.  The  records 
for  the  individual  birds  vary  from  5  to  S7 
through  February  20th.  My  flock  as  a 
whole  seems  to  average  about  the  same 
as  the-  contest  pen.  it.  is  impossible  to 
compare  them  exactly,  as  iny  pullets  have 
been  under  artificial  light  since  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  I  figure  the’  lights  could  have 
made  no  difference  before  December  1,  and 
about  25  per  cent  of  my  pullets  averaged 
20  eggs  a  month  or  better  from  the  time 
they  began  to  lay  up  t < >  December  1. 
Ninety  pullets  were  hatched  March  7,  and 
(‘>8  of  them  were  laying  in  August.  Also 
five  pullets  hatched  April  I  were  laying 
in  August’.  . 

Perhaps  the  following  average  monthly 
production  will  give  the  best  idea  of  how 
the  birds  have  done :  _ 


You  will  notice  that  the  average  per 
bird  is  the  average  for  all  the  birds  in 
the  pens,  a  d  not  for  just  those  that  were 
laying.  A  number  of  the  poorer  layers 
will  be  weeded  out  as  soon  as  the  Spring 
laying  season  is  over. 

I  have  this  year  adopted  the  Vineland 
system  of  feeding,  which  is  practically 
the  same  system  I  have  been  using  for 
the  last  six  years,  excepting  that  the 
scratch  ration  is  considerably  reduced. 
Just  lately,  however,  I  have  found  my 
birds  getting  too  thin,  and  have  increased 
the  scratch  feed  over  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  Jersey  Station.  My 
birds  have  laid  better  this  year  than  ever 
before,  but  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
feeding  and  how  much  to  the  breeding  if 
is  impossible  to  say.  My  birds  have  laid 
better  each  year  since  I  began  breeding 
for  egg  production.  ifl’XKY  p.  WALKER. 

Massachusetts. 


are  as  follows  in  favor  of  the  ducks : 

Hardier  and  more  easily  raised,  not  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  disease,  lice.  etc. 

Require  less  expensive  buildings,  fenc¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Will  outlay  the  most  prolific  hen,  200 
to  250  eggs  per  year  being  the  average  of 
her  strain. 

Eggs  in  good  demand  and  command  a 
premium  of  5c  to  15c  per  dozen  over  hen 
eggs. 

Such  statements  are  often  made.  Is 
the  Indian  Runner  Duck  superior  as  a 
profit-maker  to  a  well-bred  White  Leg¬ 
horn  ? 

I  have  talked  over  with  Prof.  Rice  the 
points  which  you  raise  regarding  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  As  a  result  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  I  think  we  can  say  it  is  agreed  at 
the  outset  that  ducks  arc  hardier,  more 
easily  raised  and  not  so  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease'  and  parasites.  It  is  further  true 
that  they  require  less  expensive  buildings 
and  other  equipment  of  this  nature.  \\  hen 
it  conies  to  the  statement  that  they  will 
outlay  the  most  prolific  hen  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  average  200  to  250  eggs  per 
year,  we  are  not  so  sure.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  very  prolific,  but  I  think  the 
yield  stated  "is  exceptional  and  quite  a 
long  way  from  being  average.  I  should 
moreover  take  exception  to  the  argu¬ 


ment  that  the  eggs  are  in  good  demand  and 
command  a  premium  of  5  to  15c  per  doz. 
over  hens’  eggs.  I  think  figures  will  bear 
out  the  statement  that  in  most  markets 
they  are  lower  than  liens’  eggs  and  by 
most  consumers  they  are  not  used  at  all. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  premium  stated,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  Indian  Runner  duck  is 
probably  not  superior  as  a  profit-maker 
to  the  well-bred  White  Leghorn.  Prof. 
Rice  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
in  the  woodpile”  is  the  cost  of 
both  young  and  mature  ducks, 
do  not  have  any  figures  to  prove 
LESLIE  E.  CARD. 


"nigger 
feeding 
but  we 
this. 


Damp  Henhouse 

Evrey  time  it  rains  or  snows  the  straw 
on  the  floors  of  my  chicken  houses  gets 
very  damp.  The  roofs  do  not  leak. 
Would  more  ventilation  help?  J.  b. 

Missouri. 

It  probably  would.  It  is  uot  possible, 
however,  without  artificial  heat  to  keep 
the  air  within  a  poultry-house  more  free 
from  moisture  than  that  of  the  out-of- 
doors.  All  air  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  watery  vapor,  invisible,  but  still  there. 
The  warmer  the  air.  the  more  of  this 
vapor  i  P  avill  hold  in  suspension.  Tin1 
air  within  a  poultry-house  holds,  not  only 
the  natural  amount  of  water  in  the  air  at 
that  time,  but  an  additional  amount  given 
off.  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls.  If  this 
heavily  laden  air  is  exchanged  at  suf¬ 


April  IT,  11)20 

ficiently  frequent,  intervals  with  the  drier 
air  outside  of  the  building,  the  interior 
of  the  building  will  be  as  dry  as  ventila¬ 
tion  can  make  it.  If  ventilation  is  im¬ 
perfect.  the  interior  air  becomes  so 
charged  with  moisture  that  it  cannot  hold 
it  in  suspension  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
deposited  upon  the  windows,  walls  and 
litter.  When  the  temperature  is  low 
enough  to  freeze  the  moisture  so  deposited, 
it  accumulates  ,in  the  form  of  frost. 
Frost,  therefore,  does  not  penetrate  from 
the  outside,  as  many  think;  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  outside  at  times  so  chills  win¬ 
dows.  walls,  etc.,  that  the  moisture  of  the 
air  within  freezes  upon  them,  doing  this 
most  readily,  of  course,  upon  the  glass  of 
(Jet  rid  of  the  moisture- 
exchanging  it  for  drier  air 
The  more  completely  this 
without  injurious  drafts 
the  fowls,  the  better  the 


the  henhouse, 
laden  air  by 
from  outside, 
can  be  done, 
directly  upon 


ventilation  and  the  healthier  the  animals 
confined  within  the  building.  >i.  B.  D. 


Distinguishing  Sex  of  Guinea  Fowls 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  know  the 
sex  of  guinea  fowls?  I  have  some,  but 
cannot  tell  one  from  another.  c.  T. 

The  males  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  spike  or  helmet  on  their  heads,  which 
is  larger,  also  their  car  lobes  are  larger. 
They  hold  their  heads  higher,  and  make 
a  screeching  noise.  The  females  make  a 
noise  that  sounds  like  ‘‘too  quick.” 
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Construction  of  Dry  Mash  Hopper 

I  wish  to  build  a  large  hopper  in  my 
poultry  house  for  dry  mash.  Donld  you 
tell  me  In  /  to  build  a  dry-mash  hopper? 
The  Iowa  State  College  lias  a  fine-ap¬ 
pearing  hopper  which  they  illustrate  in 
their  bulletin  on  ‘‘Tile  Poultry  House  Con¬ 
struction.”  They  give  dimensions  and 
material,  but  my  carpenter  cannot  figure 
out  how  it  is  made,  as  to  frame  and  par¬ 
titions.  L.  ii. L. 

Equinunk.  Pa. 

The  detail  plan  of  (he  food  hopper  men¬ 
tioned  appears  lo  show  transverse  par¬ 
titions  spaced  12  inches  apart.  Such 
partitions  arc  noli  needed,  and  servo  no 
purpose  that  I  know  of.  If  more  than 
four  feet  in  length,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  center  partition  to  stiffen  the  walls 
and  keep  them  from  spreading  at  (be 
joints.  Such  a  hopper  needs  no  frame  if 
built  of  inch  stuff,  the  end  walls  and 
center  partition  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
frame.  The  width  of  the  throat  at  its 
narrowest  part  is  not  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram.  but  has  the  appearance  of  being  too 
narrow,  though  it  has  a  vertically  sliding 
gate  to  close  it  still  further.  If  drawn 
to  scale,  the  plan  shows  a  throat  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  at  its  narrowest  part; 
the  vertical  height  of  the  spreader  being 
taken  as  representing  the  scale,  viz.,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  equals  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Such  a  throat  would  clog  with  dry 
mashes,  and  the  A-sluiped  spreader  should 
he  sufficiently  narrow  at  its  base  to  give 
at  least,  a  four-inch  throat,  and  five  would 
probably  be  better.  Many  bulky  dry 
mashes  do  not  feed  down  well  through  a 
narrow  opening.  Omitting  the  unneces¬ 
sary  adjustable  gate  for  closing  the  feed 
opening,  tiliis  hopper  is  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  type  universally  used  for  keeping 
a  dry  mash  before  fowls.  m.  n.  n. 


The  Leghorn  vs.  Indian  Runner  Duck 

One  of  our  readers  writes  that  lie  has 
been  informed  by  a  breeder  of  ducks  that 
the  Indian  Runners  are  far  more  profit¬ 
able  than  While  Leghorns  and  other 
chickens.  The  arguments  put  up  to  him 


Hatched 


How  Many  Will  You  Raise? 

The  loss  in  little  chicks  that  die  the  first  few  weeks  after  hatching  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Everybody  must  cut  down  the  losses  and  increase 
production  to  the  limit  this  season.  How  many  chicks  do  you  lose  from  Gapes  ? 
Diarrhoea  ?  Indigestion  ?  Leg  Weakness  ?  Weakness  from  Rapid  Growth 
<of  Feathers  ?  Prepare  them  to  withstand  little  chick  ailments  by  feeding 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


Eemember  that  disease  takes  the  weaklings  —  not  the  strong  and  healthy. 
And  remember  that  indigestion  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  little  chick  ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  and  cures  gapes.  Pan-a-ce-a  regulates  the  bowels. 

Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  and  cures  leg  Pan-a-ce-a  produces  appetite; 
weakness.  it  promotes  digestion. 

And  remember  good  digestion  is  most  essential  during  the 
rapid  growth  of  feathers.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  outfeather 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 

Your  dealer  is  authorized  to  supply  you  with  enough  Pan-a-ce-a  for 
your  whole  flock,  with  the  understanding  that  it’s  to  prevent  and  cure 
Gapes,  Indigestion,  Diarrhoea ,  Leg  Weakness;  that  you  are  to  see  marked 
results  during  the  growth  of  feathers;  otherwise,  he  will  refund  every 
cent  you  have  paid.  30c,  75c  and  $1.50  packages.  25-lb  pail,  $3.00; 

100-lb.  drum,  $10.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills 
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The  Henyard 


Ponds  for  Chickens 

Pouds  for  ducks  arc  quite  the  usual 
thing,  but  ponds  for  chickens  are  unusual. 
The  pond  in  the  picture  was  made  as  an 
extra  watering  place  for  the  cattle  during 
the  Summer,  but  the  chickens  soou  pre¬ 
empted  the  margins  and  now,  as  it  has 
Idled  with  silt  and  is  shallow,  the  chick¬ 
ens  wade  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  and  scratch.  They  get  all  sorts  of 
small  shells,  larva  and  other  animal  life, 
besides  some  grit,  too.  The  chicken  yard 
is  50  ft.  distant,  where  there  is  feed,  oys¬ 
ter  shell  and  water,  but  they  run  to  the 
spring  and  pond  as  soon  as  they  are  let 
out  in  the  morning. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


Hens  or  Incubators? 

The  backyard  poultryman  has  to  decide 
whether  he  will  await  nature’s  method 
for  the  replenishment  of  his  flock,  or 
whether  he  will  impose  the  art  of  the  caoi- 
netmaker  and  the  tinsmith  upon  her.  So 
far  as  the  ability  to  bring  chicks  from 
eggs  is  concerned,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  a  mature  and  soberminded  hen 
and  an  artificially  heated  wooden  box  with 
feathers  of  felt,  a  heart  of  riveted  zinc 
and  steel  and  only  the  cluck  of  a  squeaking 
hinge.  Either  will  hatch  about  all  of  the 
hatchable  eggs  entrusted  to  its  care, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  the  chick 
mothered  by  flesh  and  blood  of  its  own 
kind  will  stand  more  sturdily  upon  its  two 
feet,  that  the  nap  of  its  velvet  coat  will  be 
nf  a  brighter  and  softer  line  and  that  its 
black  beaded  eyes  will  sparkle  more  sauc¬ 
ily  than  do  those  of  the  unfortunate 
orphan  whose  earliest  recollections  are 
not  of  tender,  crooning  tones  but  of  (he 
stale  odor  of  kerosene. 

Put.  what  are  you  hatching  chickens 
for?  If  only  for  the  coldly  commercial 
purpose  of  producing  eggs  and  meat,  you 
will  choose  the  incubator,  of  course.  You 
can  say  to  the  incubator;  start  now.  you 


new  hemisphere,  awakens  within  you  the 
tenderness  which  infancy  anywhere  in 
nature  evokes,  you  had  better  set  a  hen. 
Tt  will  be  good  for  your  soul.  You  will 
waste  your  time  loitering,  feed  dish  and 
spoon  in  band,  in  your  back  yard  and 
you  will  return  most  unwillingly  to  duties 
which  a  long  Winter  lias  made  onerous, 
but,  while  doing  this,  a  little  care  will 
slip  from  your  heart  and  a  bit  of  the 
sweetness  of  Spring  will  enter  in.  As  you 
watch  the  mother  with  her  brood,  you  will 
lx-giu  to  understand  the  ineffable*  tender¬ 
ness  in  that  plaint  of  the  Master:  “Oh! 
Jerusalem :  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killeth 
the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  her!  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathercth  her  chickens  under  nor 
wings,  and  ye  would  not!” 

M.  B.  D. 


Selling  the  Broilers 

Tf  one  can  get  their  chicks  early  enough, 
or  if  one  lives  near  a  good  market,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sell  die  broilers  at  the 
“squab”  age.  This  is  when  they  weigh 
about  a  pound.  The  market  for  these 
squabs  is  very  high  early  in  the  season, 
but  soon  drops;  does  not  seem  as  stable 
as  for  the  larger  broilers.  It  costs  more 
accordingly  to  ship  the  squab  size,  be¬ 
cause  one  cannot  put  so  many  in  a  coop 
as  of  the  larger-sized  birds,  for  they  will 
crowd  more.  Id  is  also  best  for  this  rea¬ 
son  lo  divide  the  crate  with  a  partition; 
but  with  “squabs”  selling  at  SOc  per  lb. 
one  can  afford  to  do  some  extra  work. 
The  smaller  broilers  will  not  stand  going 
as  great  a  distance  as  the  larger  ones 
and  arrive  in  as  good  condition,  but  for 
(hose  who  can  get  rid  of  them  it  saves 
feed  and  gives  the  pullets  a  much  better 
chance  by  thus  reducing  the  flock.  Most 
of  us  haven't  facilities  for  separating  the 
sexes. 

Broilers  should  reach  the  market  either 
on  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  ahead,  asking 
probable  prices  and  shipping  instructions. 
Occasionally  one  will  be  advised  to  hold  a 


The  Hens  Like  io  Work  Around  the  Pond  Hole 


do  not  need  to  wait  for  a  climbing  s 
warm  the  maternal  instinct  within 
breast  or  for  swelling  buds  to  wan 
that  a  dead  world  is  to  be  made  anev 
asks  your  help  in  repeopling  barn 
and  meadow.  But  the  hen’s  desire 
youtl  your  control ;  at  best,  you  can 
hope  to  direct  it  and  to  see  that  it  i 
wasted  in  unintelligent  effort.  You 
become  the  partner  of  the  hen,  but 
her  boss. 

II  you  do  choose  the  incubator,  ai 
you  are  severely  business  minded.  I  a 
it,  you  will  not  grudge  the  attentic 
mechanical  detail  involved.  You  wi 
ami  trim  the  lamp  at  a  certain  hour 
day.  you  will  turn  the  eggs  with  com 
tious  regularity  and  you  will  see  ilia 
thermometer  never  rises  or  falls  bey< 
predetermined  mark.  And,  in  three  \\ 
to  a  day.  you  can  calculate  the  day. 
machine  will  have  given  birth  to  a 
geny  that  cannot  awaken  the  slighte: 
.sheet,  of  motherhood  within  it.  Wi 
asking  even  leave  to  stretch  its  still 
or  to  peep  without  to  see  what  ad’ 
the  season  has  made,  your  iucubat 
ready  to  begin  again.  Yes.  if  chi' 
are  pennies,  to  be  endured  only  until 
can  grow  into  dollars,  the  incubato 
you.  by  all  means. 

.  It.  however,  a  brood  of  downy  c 
!n  '*le  care  of  a  watchful  mother  \ 
Keen  eyes  are  turned  a  score  of 
(\er.v  minute  and  whose  constant 
sounds  encouragement  or  warning, 
to  activity  or  croons  to  slumber, 
mily  varying  cadences  for  words,  is  - 
nun g  more  than  a  possible  source  of 
.  it  maternal  care,  manifested  in 
measure  nowhere  else  among  the 
animals,  challenges  your  admiration, 
t  dig,.,,  innocents  madly  exploring  u 
L??,  containing  to  them  more  wo 
au  (  °ltimbus  ever  hoped  to  find 


few  days  because  of  a  glut  in  the  market. 
The  broilers  should  land  in  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  in  just  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
Do  not  put  feed  in  the  coops,  but  have 
them  well  fed  before  they  start.  They 
will  shrink  some,  but'  will  bo  in  a  better 
condition  and  command  better  prices  thau 
if  they  were  hungry  when  they  left. 

For  the  past  three  years  my  broilers 
have  brought  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole 
number  of  chicks  and  the  coal.  This  lias 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  pullets  ik>  the 
price  of  the  feed  for  the  whole  flock  up 
to  the  time  the  broilers  are  sold.  1  al¬ 
ways  feed  the  wet  meal  mash,  as  this 
makes  the  broilers  heavy  for  their  size. 
I  do  uot  get  my  chicks  early  enough  for 
the  best)  “squab”  market,  and  so  ship 
when  they  weigh  from  to  1%  lbs. 

New  York.  header. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  1” — llolsteins.'  Complete  disper¬ 
sal  sale  of  E.  It.  Hisley’s  herd,  Walton, 
X.  Y. 

Eastern  Aberdeeu-Angus  Breeders'  sale, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  April  120. 

April  L’O  -  21  —  llolsteins.  Wisconsin 
State  Breeders’  sale  at  Milwaukee.  E. 
11.  Everson,  manager.  Lake  Mills. 

April  22 — llolsteins.  Southern  Hol¬ 
stein  -  Friesian  Breeders’  Association, 
quality  sale.  Biehmoml,  Yn. 

May  15 — Sheep.  Patriotic  show,  shear¬ 
ing  and  sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer.  Mass.,  salt's  manager. 

May  20 — llolsteins.  Tri-County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

June  10 — Ayrshire.  Second  national 
Aryshire  sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  Arthur 
11.  Sageudorpb,  Spencer,  Mass.,  treasurer. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


For  Fall  and  Winter  layers,  grow  April -hatched  chicks.  They  will  surely 
get  down  to  business  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  For  persistent  layers,  grow 
Kerr  Chicks.  They  are  bred  for  business.  April-hatched  Kerr  Chicks  are  sure¬ 
fire  profit  layers.  They  lay  early  and  often. 

These  April  Chicks  are  in  big  demand  by  experienced  poultrymen  who 
appreciate  their  value.  We  can  still  accept  orders  for  April  delivery.  So  rush 
your  order  in  at  once.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did  when  the  pullets  begin  to  shell 
out  the  high-priced  eggs  next  fall. 

225,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 
ON  APRIL  21st  and  28th— MAY  5th,  12th,  19th  and  26th 

Black  Leghorns { 

White  Leghorn  J 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  ( 

White  Wyandottes J 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  hut  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  in  ailed  free  on  request.  Get  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


$20.00  per  100  $10.00  per  50  $5.50  per  25 


$25.00  per  100 


$12.50  per  50 


$7.00  per  25 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


•nmnaniimaffniHnnimiMiMt, 


Bees  for  Profit 

Make  big  money  with  little  work.  Small 
expense  to  start.  Bees  find ownfood.  Honey 
brings  good  prices.  We  buy  all  you  can 
spare.  Bees  are  easily  kept  and  cared  for 

The  Root  Way 

Onr  special  hives  give  winter 
and  summer  protection.  We’ve  ,/ 
made  complete  line  of  Bee-  1  ~ ' 
keepers’  supplies  for  50  rears,  .f  J!ua 
iell  us  your  occupation  and  w  w 

whether  you  keep  bees  now. 

This  helps  us  help  you.  Handsome  free 
booklet,  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and  1‘rnfit.” 
packed  with  beekeeping  information.  Write 
for  it  toil  ay. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

295  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

5F 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

AI.I  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  60.  lndienepolis.  Ind 

SHIPPING  EGG  CASES 

Send  for  circular  and  prices.  0.  H.  EDWARDS,  N,.  Wear*.  N.  H. 

¥  /\¥Tr,r'  /^1¥  A  rigs  rids  farm  animals  of  lice,  or 
I  .III  Nr -I  H/lNr  we  refund  niouev.  Dollar 
uvruuxj  VUfliJAj  package  enough  for  ten  cows. 
GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  Inc.  Waterbury.  Vermont 


Pedigree  White  Wyandottes 

Pen  1.  Records  205 to  273.  Price  SIO  for  15  eggs, 
after  April  25tt  $5.  All  others  reduced  Dee.  oth 
.  to  Mar.  20th  have  Storr  pullet  laid  93  eggs. 

R.  W.  STEVENS  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS’  CHICKS  TZV&'tSiSIl 

Make  dandy  lug.  quick  growing,  toft  PKlt 
heavy  laying  chickens.  Postpaid.  100 

Circular  free.  J.  \V.  Conners,  Palermo,  N.  J.  ' 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs^?“*“;;sf,r,’1n1S 

breeders  of  John  S.  Martin's  best.  15  — S3,  SO—  $8  CO 

100-SIS.  I..  O.  gntLEY,  GOSIl  EX,  X.  \! 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  “Ttei-  d  Dorcas” st min.  Grand  matings. 
Eggs,  $1.50—15;  $2  1 5— (ill.  It.  IIIU,,  Srut-ra  Falls.  5.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S5  per  111.  R.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Registered 
Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburg  Pa. 


Narragansett  Turkey  Eggs 

IO  for  $5.00  “Edgewood”  Salem,  Ind. 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese.  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, Cavies.  Dogs,  Stock,  Kggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  P». 


White  Chinese  GEESE 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  heber  fruit  farms.  hFi»n<nr».  \.  j. 


CnrQolo  Mallard  DUCKS  ANT,  DlIAKEs 

ror  oaie  pekin  and  mallard  dugk  eggs 

OI’HIR  Farm  -  Pvrcuask,  New  York 


IV.t-— .ifpd  fnfZivp  Satisfaction 

GombauWs 


Caustic  Balsam 


Haslmitators  But  NoCompetitors 

A  Sn  fe,  Speedy  ami  Positive  Onre  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

‘  As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Bprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
?1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eont  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use W* Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  Good  Layers 


My  ten  birds  in  the  Connecticut  Contest  laid 
N  Ci  eggs  Nov.  1st  to  April  2nd.  exceeded  by 
only  two  of  the  hundred  pens.  My  20  birds  in 
(tie  New  Jersey  Contest  for  the  same  live 
months  laid  Kilil  eggs,  exceeded  by  only  one 
of  tile  hundred  pens. 

BABY  CHICKS  for  May  delivery,  §28  per  100, 
June.  $22,  if  ordered  now;  closelv  related  to  the 
birds  in  my  contest  pens.  Chicks  like  these 
pay  many  times  more  profit  than  most  chicks, 
l-.vcry  lot  sent  out  is  tin*  same  quality  as  everv 
other  lot.  as  near  as  practicable.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  $2  per  100,  balance  C.O.D. 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  I  pay  parcel  post 
charges  but  uot  express.  Shipments  every 
Wednesday. 

EGGS — A  small  surplus  above  my  incubator 
capacity.  $12  per  100,  same  quality  as  the  ones 
I  set.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  SEYMOUR ,  CONN. 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April,  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 
June.  1 5.00  “ 

LITTLE  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  BLA  CKRED  GAME 


KGGS  for  hatching.  $4  per  15. 

Walter  Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  stuck 
T.  Uydbehu  -  Hicks villk.  New  York 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  Also  Flemish  (.eii.l 

Rabbits.  Breeding  age.  AK1  Ill'll  BLACK,  Lake  VUn.X.Y. 


Sf  "VT/”  ¥  pnhnrn  And  May  hatched 

*  V*  *»•  Ajlflliorn  CHICKS  for  high  -  class 
utility  stock.  Price  8oc.  each  for  April  chicks.  2(>e. 


each  for  May  hutch. 

Jas.  A.  Shannon, 


Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  Salfl*  T-"°  ,x“”s  of  Black  Leghorns  at  $12  each. 

rui  JfllO.  Legs  la  for  $9.  Mr«.  N.n  R.  Olds.  Queenstown,  P». 

ujhitr  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trapnested  stock.  $Ha  hund- 
n  red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME.  Winsted,  Conn. 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCKS-BABY  CHICKS  ! 

egg  production  and  quality.  Order  now.  Kggs.  $3  per  15  ; 
Chicks.  Sic  each.  Circular  free.  Theodore  Poole.  Jaweivillc.  R.Y. 

Bull  PlymouthRockand  Buff  Leghorn  Pullets 

do  Head  o'  Each.  Laying  condition.  HORN  berget.  Bcr,ey,  p, 

Single  Comb  KIIOIFE  ISLAND  I1F.D  EGGS.  Bred 
fi  om  pure-bred,  heavy  laying,  farm  raised  breeders. 
ADRIAN  DcNEEF  -  Sodus,  New  York 


I.R.EDS 


Bred 
to  Lay. 

Tompkins’  Bloodlines.  We  offer  eggs  from  our  heavv 
layers  at  right  prices.  W.  I,.  Hit'll  AY  X  SON.  Marlboro,  N.V . 

Hatching  FfyiVQ  Regal- Dorcas.  White  Wvan 
n  (11  Wlllllg  bgga  duties,  r  rap  II  est  ed.  line 

bred,  farm  rimed.  MUSKQDAT  PBUITRT  FARM,  Rerih  Cljmer.  X  T 


v  e  .  15-  Utility  Pullets, 

$2  50.  M.  N.  GAG K  &  5<)N,  Silver  Creek.  N.Y. 

SUNNYSIDE  PEARL  GUINEAS.  $5  a  pair 
Jas.  b.  van  alstynk  -  Kindkruook,  New  York 

f!hirI/C  White  Rocks.  $20:  R.  I.  Beds.  $19:  Bar, 
1 1 1 1/  l\CJ  Koeks  and  Leghorns.  $18.  Order  earlv. 
M  u  i  ks  w  mu  I.KinioRN  Farm  -  Telford.  Pa. 

Duck  Eggs  (or  Hatching  SSVW.S&'M 

ner  Ducks.  $2  per  II.  R.  TWEDDLE,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

ROUEN  Duck  EGGS  40  years  an  exhibitor  am 


It.  1>.  ltllTTON 


breeder.  Eggs  ISOc.  each 

CANASTOTA,  N.  X. 


Hafpflinff  FifiyR  ~0,n  '((’LOKted  Barfgn  strain  Leghorns 

naicnmg  eggs  w.  E,  atxihson.  Wallingford,  ct. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  Grange  and  the  Renter 

In  bis  article*on  page  22S,  M.  Y.  seeks 
to  convey  tlie  impression  that  tin*  Grange 
represents  a  rural  aristocracy  in  which 
the  poorer  class  of  farmers  have  no  place. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  order  for 
nearly  20  years,  have  filled  most  of  the 
offices  in  the  Subordinate  Grange,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Master  ;  have  had  considerable 
opportunity  to  associate  with  members  of 
the  order  in  (his  and  from  other  States, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  goes,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Grange  is  composed  of  plain,  hard-work¬ 
ing  farmers.  I  have  known  farm  renters 
and  farm  laborers  who  were  .iust  as  well 
received  in  the  Granges  as  those  in  more 
prosperous  circumstances. 

M.  Y.  also  regards  the  Grange  as  a  re¬ 
actionary  organization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Grange  has  been  a  leader  in  re¬ 
forms  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  too  numerous  to  recite  here.  It  does 
show  a  proper  conservatism  against  the 
radical  ideas  and  half-baked  Socialism 
which  are  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 
It  fights  against  such  organizations  as  the 
Bolshevists  and  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  aim  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and  inflict 
upon  this  country  the  same  doom  which 
has  'overtaken  Russia.  It  very  properly 
refused  to  affiliate  with  the  labor  unions 
and  their  ideas  of  government  ownership 
and  exorbitant  wages  for  little  work.  I 
think  it  was  the  late  Josiah  Strong  who 
said,  in  substance :  “As  long  as  the 
farmers  possess  the  least  intelligence  they 
will  refuse  to  affiliate  with  the  working 
men  of  the  cities.”  About  the  worst  ene¬ 
my  which  the  farmer  has  is  the  radical 
labor  element  of  the  cities.  It  is  from 
that  source  whence  comes  the  principal 
part  of  the  agitation  for  lower  prices  for 
farm  products.  The  labor  unions  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  tyran¬ 
ny  unsurpassed  by  any  trust  or  monopoly. 

The  Grange  represents  the  element 
which  has  always  been  the  chief  support 
of  true  democracy  and  free  institutions. 

I I  has  stood  for  a  sane  progressiveuess  on 
the  one  hand  and  has  opposed  the  schemes 
of  radical  visionaries  on  the  other.  Any 
honest,  self-respecting  farmer  may  be  sure 
of  a  welcome  in  the  Grange,  whatever  may  1 
be  his  material  circumstances. 

Connecticut.  a.  b.  Roberts. 


A  Carpenter  on  Farming 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I.  of 
course,  get  the  opinions  of  all  those  who 
write  about  farming,  from  the  plain,  prae-  ' 
tical  farmers  to  the  city  man’s  idea  of 
farming.  Some  of  the  lather  have  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  much,  and  it  is  a  very 
strange  thing  to  me  why  it  is  that  any 
man  should  have,  to  farm  it  after  he  is 
•40  years  old.  He  should  have  obtained 
enough  of  those  35-ceut  dollars  to  be  a 
millionaire  by  that'  time;  but  a  man 
would  be  pretty  young  to  retire  at  that 
age.  so  I  think  the  most  men  do  it  just 
for  fun. 

In  looking  over  the  list  I  find  that 
none  of  the  differentl  trades  is  getting 
any  too  much  for  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime;  but  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  little  experience  I  j 
had  a  few  years  ago.  I  started  as  a 
farm  hand.  I  got  what  was  considered 
as  top-notch  wages  for  that!  time — $20  a 
month  and  my  board  for  eight  months  and 
$35  a  mouth  for  four  months.  I  worked 
for  one  man  six  years  and  eight  mouths. 
The  last  two  years  I  got  $22  a  month 
for  the  eight-month  period.  At  different 
times  in  mv  life,  for  short  periods.  I  had 
worked  at  carpenter  work,  for  which  I 
had  a  considerable  talent.  At  the  end  of 
my  farm-hand  contract  I  took  a  job  of 
carpenter  work,  and  in  just  50  days  I 
made  $175  and  my  board.  It  lacked  only 
$1  of  whati  I  got  for  an  eight-month -con¬ 
tract  on  the  farm,  which  called  for  14  and 
1<»  hours  a  day.  I  worked  nine  hours  a  ; 
day  on  the  carpenter  job.  Do  you  think 
any  sane  man  would  have  wanted  to  go 
right  hack  and  work  on  (the  farm  by  the 
month  V 

There  are  not.  many  farm  people  who 
carry  any  idea  of  their  children  being 
farmers.  They  don’t  educate  them  for  any 
such  purpose.  They  don’t  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  remain  to  spend  a  life  of  drudgery, 
such  as  they  have  experienced  themselves, 
and  it  will  continue  the  same  until  the 
farmer  is  able  to  obtain  more  than  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  which  the 
good  old  R.  N.-Y.  has  advocated  so  long, 
and  has  had  so  little  to  help  it  in  its  light. 

M.  B.  GIFFORD. 

TR.  N.-Y. — You  are  wrong.  We  have 
as  good  au  army  as  any  ever  organized, 
and  they  are  slowly  making  good  at  the 
job.] 


Clearing  the  Back  Country  Roads 

After  reading  the  article  entitled 
“Breaking  Country  Roads”  on  page  55(5, 
.1  would  like  to  give  other  readers  an  idea 
of  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  and  team¬ 
sters' of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
snow  was  unusu.-  ly  deep  here  last  Win¬ 
ter.  as  it  has  been  in  nearly  all  other 
places,  and  sleighs  wore  the  only  vehicle 
in  use.  It  seems  very  impracticable  to 
open  a  wide  track  or  to  keep  roads  swept 
clean  of  snow,  as  some  autoists  would 
like  to  have  them,  and  as  for  the  wide- 
truck.  sleighs  mentioned  in  the  discussion 


of  Mr.  Allis,  lmw  would  our  lumbermen 
get  around  in  the  woods  and  on  narrow 
back-country  roads  with  them?  This  is 


quite  a  lumber  country,  and  more  than 
one  teamster  was  heard  to  say  when  t  In¬ 
roads  became  impassable  for  autos, 


“There,  we  are  rid  of  that  nuisance  for 
a  while,”  for  even  ou  our  State  roads  ii 
would  bo  next  to  impossible  to  keep  a 
double-width  track  broken,  and  when  a 
team  of  horses  and  an  auto  meet,  in  a 
single  track,  the  horses  are  expected  to 
draw  their  load  out  of  the  track, 
through  the  deep  snow,  and  around  the 
auto.  Everyone  knows  very  well  that  if 
a  law  was  passed  to  clear  the  roads  of 
snow,  the  back-country  roads  would  not 
be  kept  in  that  condition.  It  is  not  worth 


the  expense  that  would  be  necessary. 

I  enjoy  auto  riding  as  much  as  anyone, 
but  when  the  snow  gets  too  deep  to  make 
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motoring  safe  and  sane.  I  can  leave  lin¬ 
ear  in  the  garage  until  there  is  better 
going.  To  break  roads  for  sleighing,  we. 
do  not  use  a  harrow,  as  Mr.  Allis  sug¬ 
gested.  as  that  implement  is  kept  for  soil 
cultivation  only;  but  we  have  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  homemade  snow  plow  made  of 
plank  set  edgewise  in  A  shape,  made  wide 
enough  to  open  the  necessary  width  of 
track.  There  are  boards  nailed  on  the 
top  for  the  driver  to  stand  on.  This  is 
drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  as  neces¬ 
sary  (usually  two).  A  narrow  .  snow 
plow  of  this  type  is  very  convenient  to 
use  in  making  paths  around  the  house  and 
farm  buildings,  or  for  sidewalks.  We  are 
quite  interested  in  the  subject  of  good 
loads,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
ideas  of  others  farmers  published  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  ,  e.  K. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Hired  Man’s  House 

Mr.  L.  C.  Williams  of  Yates  County, 
N.  Y._.  sends  a  picture  of  the  tenant  house 
shown  on  this  page.  He  says  the  way  lie 
keeps  a  good  man  is  to  make  him  com¬ 
fortable.  Give  him  a  suitable  house  to 
live  in  and  a  fair  chance  to  feel  that  he 
has  a  good  home.  This  house  cost  .'•52.000 
and  has  wood  house,  concrete  cistern  and 
good  cellar.  The  roof  is  steel,  and  the 
house  is  kept  well  painted  and  cared  for. 
We  have  had  many  letters  from  tenants 
and  married  hired  men.  and  they  tell  us 
frankly  why  they  are  not  satisfied.  The 
great  majority  say  that  living  conditions 
are  not  fair.  In  many  cases  they  move 
to  town  in  order  to  find  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  house.  They  fiud  the  house,  perhaps, 
but  the  other  conditions  do  not  suit  them 
in  town.  Better  housing  would  keep  them 
on  the  farm. 


A  Solid  Cutting  Foundation 


[/  yT  VI 
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AFTER  all,  the  principal  thing  is  to 
get  the  grain  cut  —  all  of  it.  And 
in  order  to  do  this  successfully,  a 
binder  must  have  a  smooth-working 
sickle  that  will  not  jam  or  bind,  even 
when  the  binder  is  working  on  rough 
ground. 

McCormick,  Deering,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  Grain  Binders  cut  clean — and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  during  the  entire  life  of 
the  machine.  There  is  no  twisting, 
sagging  or  springing  of  the  cutter  bar, 
because  the  knife  works  forth  and  back 
on  a  solid  foundation  —  a  Z-shaped 
steel  sill  that  effectually  resists  heavy 
strains  imposed 
by  operation 
in  rough,  uneven 
fields.  There  is 
no  rubbing  of 
sickle  sections 
against  guards 
nor  binding  due 
to  springing  or 
twisting  of  the 
sill,  for  it  does  not 
twist  or  spring. 


This  is  only  one  of  many  features 
that  make  McCormick,  Deering,  and 
Milwaukee  Grain  Binders  so  efficient 
and  dependable  —  that  have  won  for 
these  harvesting  machines  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  economical,  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Your  local  International  full -line 
dealer  handles  these  standard-setting 
harvesting  machines.  See  him,  and 
place  your  dependence  also  in  McCor¬ 
mick,  Deering,  or  International  twine, 
and  your  harvest  will  be  well  within 
3'our  control.  Place  your  order  early 
—  service  will  follow.- 


International  Harvester  Company 

_  _ _  TQF  AMERICA  ..  _ 

Chicago  iincokkiutcoi  u  s  a 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 
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MARKET INTEREST  JUST  NOW  CENTERS  ON 
THREE  SUBJECTS:  THE  PRICE  OF 
FOTATOES,  THE  CLEAN-UP  OF 
APPLE  STOCKS  AND  THE  OUT¬ 
LOOK  FOR  THE  COMING 
SEASON 


Will  potatoes  go  on  down  as  the  end 
of  the  season  approaches?  The  opinion 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation 
seems  to  be  about  equally  divided.  It  is 
contended  that  shipments  have  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  severe  Winter  conditions 
and  that  the  supply  will  be  increased 
greatly  by  the  last  of  the  month,  when 
most  of  the  Northern  potato  sections  will 
liave  been  thawed  out  and  when  in  most 
localities  potatoes  can  be  shipped  in  com¬ 
mon  unprotected  cars.  It  is  argued,  too. 
that  the  season  will  be  short  for  the  sale 
of  old  stock  before  Southern  potatoes 
arrive  in  any  quantity. 

Canadian  potatoes  are  coming  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities — about  4.000  cars 
for  the  season  thus  far.  or  about  two  and 
one-half  million  bushels,  equal  possibly 
to  the  carlot  supplies  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  for  two  weeks.  According  to  reports 
from  cities  along  the  border,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  holders  have  quite  a  stock  in  their 
cellars  that  they  would  like  to  sell  at 
present  prices.  There  are  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  potatoes  from  Europe 
offered  for  sale,  but  the  quality  is  poor 
and  the  quantity  not  sufficient  to  affect 
the  general  market.  Even  the  Canadian 
potatoes  are  not  well  graded,  usually  not 
equal  to  first-class  home-grown  potatoes 
and  market  reputation. 


niGTI  PRICES  MAY  HOLD 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  to  justify  the  high  price  of  potatoes. 
The  stocks  on  hand  apparently  are  not 
over  three-fourths  that  of  the  middle  of 
April  a  year  ago.  The  Far  West  had 
no  surplus  this  year.  The  lake  region 
has  been  shipping  fast  and  appears  fairly 
well  cleared  up.  Maine  is  still  shipping 
a  heavy  volume  and  New  York  is  shipping 
quite  liberally,  also  the  holders  in  these 
two  States  ought  to  be  doing  very  well 
this  season.  Inquiries  for  shipments  have 
been  reaching  them  from  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  over  supplied  from  the  East, 
although  there  may  be  unexpected  quan¬ 
tities  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  however,  the  present  rate  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  that  section  does  not  support 
the  view. 

As  for  Southern  potatoes,  they  are 
mostly  later  than  usual,  and  will  leave  the 
Northern  markets  fairly  open  for  old 
potatoes  for  a  month  or  more.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  market  price  of  Bermuda  Beds 
at  $20  per  barrel,  new  potatoes  will  be 
a  luxury  for  quite  a  while. 

Old  potatoes  at  $0  to  $7  per  100  lbs. 
look  high,  but  while  consumers  are  paid 
high  wages  they  will  have  what  they 
want.  Transportation  difficulties  and 
freight  embargoes  are  responsible  for  the 
extreme  prices  reached  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  recently.  Southern  growers 
find  their  plans  for  increase  of  potato 
acreage  and  other  truck  crops  badly  ham¬ 
pered  by  shortage  and  high  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  seed  and  labor. 


APPLE  HOLDERS  GUESSING 

The  second  point  of  discussion,  the 
apple  clean-up.  is  unsettled.  Dealers  have 
been  pointing  to  the  large  stock  of  West¬ 
ern  apples  in  storage  and  asking  when 
the  market  price  is  coming  down.  But 
prices  hold  quite  well,  although  a  great 
deal  of  inferior  stock  has  been  sacrificed 
at  less  than  cost  at  auction  sales  in  large 
cities.  Western  apple  growers  who  sold 
early  realized  a  golden  dream,  but  the 
buyers,  no  doubt,  had  nightmares  at  times 
last  Winter.  They  fell  over  one  another 
to  secure  the  fruit  at  $2  to  $3  per  box. 
sometimes  more.  The  size  of  the  crop  in 
that  section  was  beyond  all  estimates. 
I’his  surplus  was  stored  in  barns,  school- 
houses  and  churches,  or  under  any  kind 
of  shelter.  The  unusual  freeze  in  October 
damaged  a  great  deal  of  the  stock,  and 
there  was  a  big  shrinkage  when  repacked 
m  late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Ever 
since  early  Winter  the  buyers  have  been 
trying  to  figure  how  to  get  out  and  not 
incur  too  much  loss.  The  market  has 
held  up  well  on  account  of  the  rather 
light  crop  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
and  the  small  percentage  of  fancy  stock, 
ait  the  situation  will  need  careful  hand¬ 
ling  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  Western 
apples  without  a  slump  in  the  market. 

Already  there  is  some  talk  about  the 
next  crop.  Early  prospects  are  always 
deceptive,  but  at  least  there  is  a  bloom 
in  the  most  Southern  apple  sections,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  plentv  of  fruit  buds 
in  orchards  further  North.  The  back¬ 
ward  season  is  favorable  to  fruit  pros- 
pocts  thus  far.  but  considerable  winter- 
fAg  of  peaches  is  reported.  The  frost 
o  April  .)  killed  a  great  many  blossoms 
in  li  „ 011  ill  western  strawberry  section, 
n  the  Southeast,  Florida  and  Louisiana 
id  ry  growers  have  beeu  reported  re- 
V;.‘VI^  flhout  $1,000  gross  receipts  per 
aue  in  many  instances. 


TRUCK  GROWERS  HESITATE 
the  general  outlook  fo 
hnT\  so?ns  ^at  growers  ever 
em,ui  ?  Phinning  an  increase,  bu 

•lccminf0te°+l  (  Ul  n0t  (*°  as  0XPC< 

y't  .of  the  weather  or  the  s! 
Wages  <0St  of  .8UPPlie8  and 
hiVW  A,  ST‘‘  K(><‘tl0,ls  are  25  p 

age  ft  ye?.r',  Xt  m'llir‘‘ 

for  ,i'.,  .  v  as  caPrtal  to  pay  $4 

wmk  y  ft.01'  vn  a,  farm  an<1  S'10  ft 
•uiolW^°°OI<  inK  '  ’  there  is  pro* 
another  season  of  high  prices  for  , 
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if  wages  in  the  industries  continue  high 
enough  to  enable  consumers  to  buy  liber¬ 
ally.  There  is  no  special  indication  at 
present  that  business  may  not  continue 
active  until  Fall  at  least.  g.  b.  f. 


Supreme  on  Seed  Bed 
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THE  Bates  Steel  Mule 
does  its  work  fast  in  all 
soils  and  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  but  on  seed  bed  work 
it  is  supreme. 

The  broad  surface  of  the 
Crawlers  distributes  the 
weight  of  the  tractor  so  it 
does  not  pack  and  the  twen¬ 
ty-four  cleats  constantly 
gripping  the  ground  give  it 
the  traction  to  pull  its  load 
at  a  fast  speed. 

Bates  Crawler  Shoes  have 
hardened  steel  parts  and  are 
100%  oversize— that’s  why 
they  last  for  years. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy 
steering  and  comfortable 
riding. 

THE  TYLER  TRACTOR  CO.. 
Brewer,  Maine, 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CO.. 

256  Court  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Bates  Machine  &  Tractor  Co, 

Establithed  1883 
Joliet  :  :  Illinois 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


The  Champion  Mouse  Catcher 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  he  of 
interest  to  The  B.  N.-Y.  or  not,  but  the 
sight  was  so  surprising  and  wonderful 
that  I  wonder  whether  others  have  ever 
had  a  cat  to  beat  it.  I  have  a  black  cat 
with  white  under  his  neck.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day  a*  I  went  out  of  the  door  I  saw  a 
pile  of  large  field  mice  all  upon  my 
stoop.  T  counted  them  and  there  were  52 
in  all.  The  funny  thing  about  it  was,  the 
cat  was  sitting  there  and  looking  at  them 
as  if  watching  over  them,  and  when  the 
oat  saw  me  he  started  to  rub  up  against 
my  leg.  as  cats  usually  do,  as  if  very 
proud  of  what  he  had  done.  That  was 
52  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  eight,  and 
Friday  14.  all  on  the  stoop,  or  74  mice 
in  three  days,  which  is  a  pretty  good  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  cat.  lias  any  other  cat  ever 
done  a  stunt  like  this?  L.  M. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

So  far  as  we  know  that  is  the  record 
for  killing  mice.  The  Jersey  cat  is  the 
champion  until  someone  comes  forward 
with  a  better  performance.  In  his  way 
this  cat  ranks  with  the  great  trottiug 
and  running  horses  and  the  cows  with 
millc  and  butter  records.  He  is  a  useful 
farm  hand. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribed 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  807. 

FOR  SALE — 271racre  fruit,  track  and  grain 
farm:  good  buildings:  fine  water;  convenient 
to  railroad,  school,  churches;  price  $32  per  acre 
if  sold  at  once.  Address  owner,  W.  G.  PIDINGS, 
Lincoln,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acrc  dairy  farm,  17  miles  from 
Syracuse,  1 ’4  miles  from  village  and  cream¬ 
ery;  100  tillage,  70  pasture;  creek  watered;  10 
woodlot  and  sugar  bush:  large  barn,  henhouse, 
garage,  granary:  10-room  house;  water;  13  cat¬ 
tle.  4  horses.  50  hens;  machinery,  tools;  hay, 
grain,  potatoes;  $7,000;  terms.  C.  A.  FLEXON, 
Fnbins,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  level  G3-aere  farm;  10-room 
house,  barn,  chicken  house,  young  team,  sows, 
sheep,  pig,  chickens;  1';  miles  from  Edinboro 
Normal  School  and  trolley:  20  miles  from  Eric. 
F.  B.  FAIRCHILD,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Edinboro,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  27  acres  for  $",300  if  sold 
within  30  days:  two  miles  from  Saratoga 
Springs,  on  State  road:  full  particulars  by  mail. 
BOX  72,  Saratoga  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying. 

or  will  buy  at  once  if  sold  for  small  first  pay¬ 
ment  and  terms:  35  acres  or  more:  Eastern  or 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy.  50  to  75-acre  farm,  princi¬ 
pally  fruit,  apples  and  grapes;  vielnty  of 
Hudson  or  Rliiliebeek  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
6808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 183-acre  farm,  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.;  120  acres  under  cultivation;  32  acres 
meadow;  31  acres  heavy  timber,  white  oak. 
poplar,  black  walnut:  immediate  possession  if 
desired.  For  full  information  address  LOCK 
BOX  13,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


FARM — Near  Kingston:  stocked,  fruited,  equip¬ 
ped:  50  acres,  none  better,  all  level;  large 
buildings,  first-class  condition:  depot,  store, 
school  5  minutes’  walk;  $15,000;  terms.  OSCAR 
ADDIS,  028  Broadway,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 23’4-acre  farm:  10-room  house, 
Kewanee  water  system,  bath,  beat:  new  barn; 
small  lake;  on  Tarvia  State  road;  value  $15,000: 
commute  in  hour  to  New  York:  exchange  for 
larger  farm  considered.  ADVERTISER  6S85, 
care  Rural-New- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. :  one  of  181  acres  and  one  lO1;  acres; 
finely  located.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  LANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  cash  bargain  in  00-aere  farm; 

Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey;  immediate 
possession;  ideal  location:  near  resorts.  For 
further  information  address  L.  COMPTON,  Dias 
Creek,  N.  J. 


30-ACRE  FARM:  20  tillable:  lots  of  fruit;  State 
road:  mail,  grain,  groceries  delivered;  2  miles 
to  R.  R. :  8  good  buildings:  produce  sold  at  door: 
brook,  well,  spring:  sacrificed  at  $1,700.  RAY 
STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HILL  FARM  FOR  SALE— Orange  Coun¬ 
ty’s  best:  217  acres;  mile  from  church,  school, 
stores,  railroad;  2,4  miles  front  large  town: 
borders  Wallkill  River  at  its  widest  and  best 
point;  17  acres  woodland;  upland;  heavy  sandy 
loam;  rest  loam  with  clay  subsoil;  apple  orchard, 
ice  pond;  70  registered  Jerseys,  fi  horses:  all 
necessary  tools,  machinery:  two  silos,  engines, 
wagons,  sleighs,  tractor,  truck,  etc.:  main  resi¬ 
dence  eleven  rooms,  hath,  two  large  halls,  pan¬ 
tries.  etc.:  running  water,  gas  lights,  largo 
porches,  furnace;  beautiful  shaded  lawns;  four 
tenant  houses,  one  six  rooms,  furnace,  gas; 
large  cow  barn,  milking  machine,  horse  barn, 
carriage  sheds,  tool  sheds,  workshop,  garage, 
another  large  barn,  milk  house,  two  icehouses 
and  several  other  outbuildings;  everything 
equipped:  just  the  place  for  the  all-around,  up- 
to-date  home  or  as  a  beautiful  country  home; 
have  had  potatoes  at  rate  of  400  bu.  per  acre; 
best  markets  in  State  nearby:  $50,000;  terms. 
Apply  W.  T.  SCHMEELK,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Advertiser  will  buy  for  cash 
a  well-developed,  productive  and  well  watered 
farm,  on  good  roads,  near  good  school  and  where 
produce  can  lie  readily  and  favorably  marketed: 
would  want  from  90  to  about  125  acres  of  stone 
free,  level  or  moderately  rolling  (not  hilly) 
tillable  land  of  good  soil  and  all  capable  of 
being  worked  with  modern  machinery:  would 
also  like  some  woodland;  will  not  consider  New 
England,  but  prefer  Eastern  and  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Northern  Delaware.  Northern  Mary¬ 
land  or  Northern  Virginia:  would  consider  South¬ 
eastern  New  Turk  or  Central  and  Southern  New 
Jersey;  do  not  want  to  lie  close  to  a  large  city: 
price  must  be  attractively  cheap;  replies  must 
fully  describe  farm,  its  buildings,  kind  of  soil, 
its  location  and  must  also  state  kind  of  roads, 
distance  from  school,  railroad  station  and  town; 
also  state  tax  rate  per  hundred  dollars  of  valu¬ 
ation:  no  replies  will  be  considered  that  do  not 
give  all  information  herein  asked  for.  Address 
ADVERTISER  0877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Lease  on  small  Vermont  dairy  farm 
near  village:  give  full  description  and  terms. 
Address  ADBERTISER  GS59,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  truck  and  dairy  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  150  yards  from  Branchville  railroad 
station:  10-room  house;  also  large  barn  and 
other  outbuildings;  spring  water  piped  to  house 
and  barn;  reason  for  selling,  dissolving  part¬ 
nership:  to  he  sold  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  For  further  information  inquire  of  J.  D. 
GUARDE,  Branch ville.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Small  lQ-acre  farm  in  Grottoes,  Va. 
MRS.  STEERE,  R.  2,  Port  .Republic,  Va. 


53- ACRE  FARM:  50  mile  view  of  Hudson;  10- 
room  house,  modern  improvements;  new  barn; 
bungalow  (cost  $2,000);  garage:  600  chickens. 
2  line  cows,  horse,  farm  tools;  1.0(H)  fruit  trees; 
spraying  machine  (cost  $350);  all  kinds  berries; 
500  asparagus  plants;  2  miles  from  Catskill.  I 
mile  from  Athens,  on  State  road:  price  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  6880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 
Lake  Musconeteung:  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna;  built  and  always  occupied  bv 
present  owner;  in  perfect  repair;  large  highly 
cultivated  garden,  small  fruits,  asparngns  bed: 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  bo  seen  to  bo  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Standard  Cyphers’  240  incubator, 
$20;  Cyphers’  390,  $30;  Cyphers’  outdoor 

brooders.  $15:  all  in  good  order.  GEO. 
HENSCHEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


EUREKA  potato  planter  for  sale;  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  make  offer  if  interested.  A.  H.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  R.  D.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E  —  Waterloo  Boy  tractor;  new. 

WILLIAM  SNELL,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Drill  seeder:  also  reaper  and  binder. 
BOX  (55,  Riverdale,  New  Jersey. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Warranted  pure:  12  pounds, 
$4.50:  postage  paid,  third  zone.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Hnllowell,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Roderick  Lean  32  18-inoh  disc 
tractor  harrow:  used  but  one  season;  $75.00. 
HARVEY  HEAD,  Paris  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  h.p.  floor  gas  engine  in  good 
working  order;  $375.  O.  E.  RIDER,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


240-EGG  Prairie  State  incubator,  practically 
new,  $30.  WHEELER  J.  WELD  AY,  Smith- 
field,  O. 


PITRE  Madison  County  evaporated  maple  svmp, 
$3  gal.,  guaranteed.  LOREN  S.  WESTCOXT. 
Erieville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — International  sanitary  hovers:  6 
second-hand.  $5. no  each;  2  new,  $7.50  each. 
WILLIAM  II.  PAUSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

• - -  ■  — -  ■  ■  ■  ■ ,  ,  .  . .  4 

BEAN  POLES  FOR  SALE — 12-foot  cedar  poles; 

in  lots  of  25,  15  cents  each:  in  lots  of  100, 
12  cents  each:  f.  o.  b.  Orangeburg.  BROAD- 
ACRES  DAIRY  FARMS,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  K.  W.  Peerless  Generator  and 
an  E13  Philadelphia  electric  storage  battery; 
will  be  sold  reasonable.  I.  A.  CASSEL,  Har- 
le.vsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  390  Prairie  State  incubator; 

must  be  in  perfect  order.  WALTER  CONSER, 
Elk  Ridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania  Special  grain  thrasher; 

used  one  week.  ROLLIN’  HULETT,  St.  Marys, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain — Practically  uew  1  h.  p. 

Kewanoe  gasoline  engine  water  pumping  out¬ 
fit,  complete  with  pump  gearing,  spark  coils, 
automatic  stopping  device,  compact  unit; 
mounted  on  standard  single  base:  seen  running 
any  time:  accept  $150.  Also  brand-new  Western 
Electric  honso  lighting  outfit:  suitable  also 
dairy  or  farm  lighting:  generator  500  watt, 
automatic  regulator,  switchboard  and  extra 
storage  batteries;  complete;  never  used;  accept 
$150  quick  sale.  Selling  to  install  Delco  com¬ 
bined  water-light  system.  WM.  J.  HARRIS. 
Room  1802,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 5-horse  Caldwell  gasoline  engine, 
worn  very  little.  R.  S.  BEADLE,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious:  1-lb.  box,  65c;  2-lb.,  $1.25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  “ENDION," 
Naples.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — J.  I.  Case  Enioar,  two-bottom  14- 
In.  power  lift  engine  plow;  used  little;  price, 
$100;  Forkner  light  draft  5-section  16-foot  har¬ 
row.  cheap.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Rushford, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  qualitv,  $3.00  per 
gallon.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,'  0. 


WANTED — Two-horse  corn  planter;  also  seed 
drill:  give  make,  condition  and  price.  0.  B. 
MUNSON.  Arlington,  Va. 
- 

WANTED — To  purchase,  second-hand  canning 
and  evaporating  machinery.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  8-ft.  John  Deere  tractor. 

double  disc,  slightly  used,  $125;  one  7%-ft. 
Clark  Cutaway  tractor  disc,  slightly  used.  $150: 
two  New  Clark  Cutaway  tractor,  discs,  7%  and 
8  ft..  $175  each;  one  10-20  Case  Tractor,  used, 
in  good  running  order,  $500;  one  9-18  Case 
traetor,  completely  overhauled.  $750.  HAS¬ 
KELL  BROS.  CORP,  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Wideawake  grain  separator, 
eqnipped  with  self-feeder  and  wind  stacker; 
nsed  two  short  seasons;  paint  as  bright  as  new; 
price  $400.  SIDNEY  B.  SIMMONS,  Sterling  Sta¬ 
tion,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Old  Paroid 


‘‘Good  old  Paroid’  ’ — That’s  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  writes,  ‘‘Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  I  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn’t  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  si  ate -surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn — right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
conies  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There’s 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  fox  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


BIRD  &  SON,  incorporated  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass 


0 he  plug 
■with  the 
Green 
Jacket  \ 


JO, 


Are  spark  plugs  an  item 
of  YOUR  car  up-keep? 

YTEXATIOUS  delays,  due  to  bad  spark  plugs,  cost 
*  you  more  than  the  price  of  the  plugs.  Whether 
on  the  road  or  in  the  field,  whether  it  be  a  truck, 
car,  tractor  or  stationary  engine,  each  delay  adds  to 
your  operating  costs. 

The  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug— “The  Plug  with  the  Green 
Jacket”— is  break-proof  as  well  as  leak-proof.  It  in¬ 
sures  you  against  delays  due  to  the  breakage  of 
inferior  plugs. 

East  India  Ruby  Mica  exclusively  is  used  for  the  in¬ 
sulation  of  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket  Spark  Plugs.  It 
never  chips,  breaks  or  cracks— there’s  no  porcelain  to 
break  to  put  your  plug  out  of  commission.  Splitdorf 
Green  Jacket  Spark  Plugs  cost  no  more  than  porcelain 
plugs— once  installed  you  say  “Good-bye”  to  spark 
plug  troubles.  And  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket  Spark 
Plugs  are  absolutely  guaranteed  against  breakage. 

Send  for  booklet  showing  the  correct  plug  for  your 
engine.  There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Green  Jacket 
Spark  Plug  best  suited  for  your  engine. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 

97  Warren  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 

TRADE  ^ 


SPLITDORF 


MARK 


Established 

1858 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cough 

My  horse  has  a  cough,  especially  when 
he  drinks  water.  lie  will  take  a  few 
mouthfuls,  then  stop  and  swallow  hard  a 
few  times,  then  dunk  again,  then  start 
to  eongli.  Can  you  give  me  any  remedy V 

New  York.  A.  c. 

Have  a  veterinarian  put  the  teeth  iu 
order  and  see  if  a  foreign  body  has 
lodged  in  the  tongue,  cheek  or  throat. 
Wet  all  feed.  Give  equine  cough  syrup 
or  glyco-lieroin  for  the  cough,  if  the 
veterinarian  does  not.  prefer  to  prescribe 
some  other  remedy. 


Interfering 

I  wish  your  advice  in  regard  to  diffi¬ 
culty  I  am  having  in  getting  a  colt  shod 
so  that  he  will  not  interfere  behind.  lie 
is  four  years  old  and  15  hands  high,  has 
pasterns  slightly  longer  than  usual,  and 
from  the  way  he  stands  can  be  classed 
I  as  a  cow-hooked  horse.  He  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  before  being  shod,  but  after  six  trials 
in  three  weeks  we  find  him  striking  worse 
than  ever.  When  he  raises  his  hind  feet 
from  the  ground  he  swings  the  inner  heel 
inward  and  strikes  the  rear  quarters  of 
the  ankle.  From  the  appearance  lie  strikes 
with  the  side  of  the  hoof  and  not  with  the 
shoe.  11  is  first  shoes  were  a  pair  of  light 
plates,  which  simply  fitted  the  hoofs. 
Finding  that  he  touched  himself  occasion¬ 
ally  with  these,  they  were  changed  by 
putting  an  extension  calk  on  the  outside 
heel.  When  those  wore  out  heavier  shoes 
were  tried,  and  my  blacksmith  has  been 
changing  them  in  various  ways,  but  with 
increasing  interference.  When  he  is  at 
rest  the  rear  hoofs  point  outward.  I 
have  been  driving  him  only  three  weeks. 

Now  York.  «t.  g.  g. 

In  such  cases  the  trouble  often  starts 
from  trimming  the  hind  hoofs  too  much 
at  the  first  shoeing.  When  the  hind  feet 
have  been  left  unshod,  and  especially  if 
the  horse  has  been  at  pasture,  the  walls 
often  grow  in  a  bulging  or  flanging  fashion 
at  the  quarters,  giving  them  a  triangular 
appearance.  When  that  is  the  case  only 
a  little  of  this  abnormal  horn  should  he 
trimmed  the  first  time,  the  shoe  to  follow 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  foot  and  the 
walls  to  he  trimmed  a  little  more  each 
shoeing  time  until  at  last  they  may  ap¬ 
proximate  normal  shape.  As  the  horse 
is  cow-hocked  this  is  the  more  important, 
and  we  should  advise  letting  the  horse 
go  barefoot  until  the  hoofs  return  to.  the 
shape  they  were  before  the  first  .shoeing; 
then  shoe  as  we  have  suggested.  There 
is  no  certain  way  of  correcting  the  fault 
at  present. 


Eczema 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Holstein  heifer 
with  skin  broken  out  from  the  root  of 
her  tail  all  the  way  down  her  legs,  which 
seem  to  he  raw  sores  that  keep  dripping 
and  glues  on  her  legs  and  take  the  hair 
off.  She  has  it  on  the  back  of  her  front 
logs  and  under  her  stomach  and  a  little 
around  the  eyes.  I  am  giving  her  some 
salts  and  sulphur  for  her  blood,  and  am 
using  some  ointment  on  the  sores.  One 
of  my  neighbors  had  some  cattle  in  the 
Summer  that  seemed  to  have  the  same 
thing,  and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  poison 
from  wet  Alsike  clover.  E.  E.  W. 

Alsike  may  cause  soreness  of  white 
skin  in  Summer  time,  hut  your  heifer 
more  likely  has  a  form  of  eczema.  Cleanse 
the  affected  parts  and  then  apply  two  or 
three  times  daily  a  lotion  composed  of 
four  ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract,  two 
ounces  of  glycerine  and  soft  water,  to 
make  one  pint.  Then  dust  sores  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  zinc  oxide 
and  boric  acid.  Twice  daily  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  her  feed  or  dissolve  it  iu  water  and 
give  it  as  a  drench. 


Suppurative  Arthritis 

I  have  a  valuable  10-year-old  mare 
which  got  a  swollen  hock  joint  about  six 
weeks  ago.  Previous  to  this  she  did  not 
get  much  work  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  was  fed  a  liberal  amount  of  corn  by 
her  teamster.  One  day  I  hitched  her 
with  another  horse  and  drew  a  heavy 
load  about  10  miles.  On  the  following 
day  I  noticed  her  stiff,  and  the  right  hock 
joint  was  swollen.  I  called  in  a  veter¬ 
inarian  and  he  gave  a  liquid  to  rub  on. 
In  two  (lays  four  liples  broke  around  the 
joint,  from  which  a  lot  of  pus  ran  for  a 
week.  The.  holes  are  healed  over  now. 
but  the  hock  is  much  swollen,  and  the 
marc  keeps  the  leg  mostly  off  the  ground, 
and  when  walking  in  the  box  stall  drags 
it  along,  seldom  putting  her  weight  on 
it.  There  is  considerable  heat  around  the 
joint  and  sometimes  she  seems  in  pain. 
What  do  you  consider  the  cause,  and  can 
!  I  do  anything  to  help  her?  r.  i>. 

Infection  of  a  wound,  such  as  a  prick 
with  the  fork,  no  doubt  has  caused  this 
desperate  condition,  and  there  is  little 
promise  of  recovery.  The  mare  should 
he  supported  with  veterinary  slings  in  a 
box  stall  and  be  given  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  bacteria  against  pus  infec¬ 
tion.  The  veterinarian  should  also  clip 
the  hair  from  the  skin  of  hock,  cleuuse  the 
skin,  and  when  it  is  dry  apply  a  blister. 
Home  treatment  will  not  avail  in  such 
a  case. 


In  touch  with  everything 


You  can  keep  your  fingers  on 
everything,  everywhere,  if  you  own 
an  Iver  Johnson  bicycle. 

Go  to  town  as  often  as  you  like, 
visit  far  away  friends,  attend  to  any 
business — go  anywhere,  any  time. 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

Tver  Johnson  bicycles  are  built  o  with¬ 
stand  hard  usage  and  last  for  years. 

Strong  truss-bridge  frame,  seamless  t  ub- 
ing  of  high  carbon  nickel  steel;  drop-forged 
parts,  and  its  improved  scientific  ‘'two- 
point"  ball  bearing  construction  both  on 
one  axle — runs  as  smoothly  as  water  over 
a  dam.  All  equipment  the  most  modern. 
Every  bicycle  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Iver  Johnson  Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine  accuracy  and  depend¬ 
ability.  They  are  reasonably  priced. 

Iver  Johnson  "Superior”  Roadster  Bicycle 
$55.00.  Other  models  $37.50  to  $65.00. 

(No  extra  charge  for  Coaster  Brake) 

Send  for  free  Bicycle  Catalog  “B,’’also 

for  illustrated  Booklet  on  Arms  “A.” 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St..  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(st.vndahdtzed) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mite9  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1  2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
inauge.  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow',  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


^  95  /hneticotU 

■  MUpward  CREAM 

JvgnPARATOR 

I  On  trial.  New,  well 

jap.  zBUKy  made,  easy  running, 

•*  easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  largo  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders  from  II  Testern  joints. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Boinbridflo,  N.  Y. 


TV/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  i>ec 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Who  Will  Work  These  Ohio  Farms? 


(Continued  from  page  797) 
making  expensive  home  decorations  and 
automobile  accessories.  When  a  farmer 
shrinks  his  production  more  than  half 
and  makes  it  up  by  going  into  a  shop  and 
working  at  90c  an  hour,  somebody  is  pay¬ 
ing  his  excess  wages. 

Summit  County  is  not  alone  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  Farmers  10  to  20  miles  from 
Youngstown  are  going  into  town  daily, 
either  by  electric  line  or  auto  bus.  and 
working  at  enormous  wages  at  the  rolling 
mills.  A  man  who  can  make  from  $12  to 
$27  a  day  in  an  iron  foundry  is  not  going 
to  have  an  aesthetic  heart  failure  because 
his  farm  is  producing  an  excess  crop  of 
wffds'. 

If  we  look  into  this  matter  deeply  we 
will  find  that  we  have  wandered  far  afield 
in  the  matter  "f  education.  Twenty  years 
ago  our  teachers  were  tin*  pioneer  "30- 
hours-a-week  workers.”  Not  only  this, 
but  they  worked  only  nine  months,  and 
took  the  three  most  lovely  and  productive 
months  of  the  temperate  zone  for  a  vaca¬ 
tions.  Children  were  taught  nothing 
about  the  value  of  garden  food,  either  veg¬ 
etable  or  pomaceous.  If  they  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  nature’s  spontaneous  pro¬ 
ductions  they  were  not  helped,  but  rather 
discouraged.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
a  race  of  workers  who  neither  know  nor 
appreciate  llic  readiness  of  Mother  Earth 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  become  a 
oilent  partner  in  the  matter  of  getting  a 
subsistence.  i-  n.  pierce. 

Ohio. 


Laurel  Poisoning 

Personally  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  mountain  laurel,  as  it  is  not  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  section,  and  I  fear  that  a 
had  ease  if  hopeless.  However,  I  have 
it  upon  the  best  of  authority  that  the 
following  remedies  may  be  used  :  First, 
give  Vi  lb.  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  one 
pint  of  hot  water.  Follow  up  with  5  to 
15-grain  doses  of  permanganate  of  potas¬ 
sium  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  hot 
water.  Also  give  stimulants  like  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia,  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  four  ounces  of  water.  Ad¬ 
minister  such  doses  alternately,  every  one 
to  two  hours,  depending  upon  severity 
of  symptoms.  The  bettor  method  for 
G.  S.  Vaughan  is  to  eradicate  tin*  laurel 
from  the  goat  pasture,  if  possible. 

M.  G.  s. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  laurel  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  high  bush  or  shrub.  Kalinin, 
so  much  sought  after  by  our  city  visitors,  i 
called  calico  brush  sometimes,  and  the  j 
low  lambkill.  not  usually  more  than  one  j 
foot  high  and  often  much  less.  Cattle  eat 
the  high  bush  if  turned  out  too  early  in  j 
Spring,  before  grass  is  started.  Many  J 
times  as  a  child  have  I  stood  by  as  father 
and  mother  hustled  to  melt  lard  to  pour 
down  the  animals’  throats  from  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle,  a  pint  at  least.  If  causes 
vomiting.  If  they  throw  up  much  green 
stuff  they  usually  live,  but  if  eaten  too 
long  before  treatment  only  the  lard  will 
come  and  the  animal  will  die.  A  green 
froth  usually  shows  on  lips  if  they  have 
eaten  it.  A  very  little  is  fatal.  The  low 
plant  has  most  beautiful  rose-colored  blos¬ 
soms.  and  grows  in  thick  patches,  similar 
to  huckleberry  bushes,  in  our  pastures. 

It  is  eaten  by  lambs  when  first  turned 
out.  and  they  will  eat  it  greedily.  Warm 
milk  will  cure  a  young  lamb.  They  re¬ 
fuse  to  suckle  as  soon  as  ill.  so  it  must 
be  poured  down.  Any  animal  made  ill 
by  it  and  recovered  will  seldom  touch  it 
again.  It  is  safe  to  turn  old  sheep,  if 
used  to  it.  in  a  pasture  containing  it.  but 
young  lambs  invariably  eat  it.  Do  not 
turn  out  cattle  or  sheep  in  pasture  where 
this  death  plant  grows  until  grass  has 
started,  so  they  will  not  be  tempted  by  it. 
As  a  remedy,  olive  oil.  lard.  or.  I  suppose, 
anything  that  will*  cause  vomiting  is  good. 
Warm  milk  for  young  animals  will  do. 

I  have  cured  them  when  so  stupid  they 
made  no  resistance  to  anything,  but  the 
sooner  the  remedy  is  given,  the  better 
chance  of  recovery.  Pour  it  down  with  a 
cup.  anything  handy,  putting  thumb  in¬ 
side  of  mouth  to  keep  it  a  little  open,  and 
holding  head  up  a  little.  Do  not  hold 
head  any  higher  than  necessary,  as  the 
remedy,  if  poured  too  fast,  will  choke 
them.  I  believe  many  animals  are 
choked  in  the  nervous  haste  of  amateur 
dosing.  Keep  remedies  on  hand,  hurry 
to  get  them,  but  make  haste  slowly  when 
administering  them.  When  giving  oil,  do 
n<>t  bo  afraid  to  give  a  large  quantity.  | 
it  will  do  no  harm,  and  a  full-grown 
annual  must  have  a  pint  or  more. 

Litchfield.  Conn.  o.  a.  m. 


On  page  3S4  H.  W.  Inquires  if  sheep 
laurel  is  injurious  to  cattle.  I  would 
say  from  experience  that  either  sheep 
laurel  or  the  large  laurel  commonly 
Known  as  Rhododendron  is  injurious  tc 
cattle,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  eat  it 
much  it  will  cause  death.  Cattle  that 
are  well  fed  will  not  eat  in  quantities 
ic  injure  them.  I  have  seen  oxen  and 
orses  take  a  mouthful  when  working  in 
the  woods  with  no  had  effect.  1  lost 
some  cattle  one  Winter  when  I  was  tvving 
t°51,,er-  and  some  that  did  not  die 
.me  thin  and  weak  before  I  discovered 

all  !!!!se’iS0  'voul(1  advise  H.  W.  to  keep 
animals  away  from  laurel,  j.  T.  l. 

White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


i,  *Io'v  d’llBlitnk  lose  the  fingers 
2  h  ??  /‘Pnt  th*m  in  the 
“An  1  thm  S°°,  miv  111  ;|ny  teeth  lu 
close  i  Whl}P  hai>Peued?”  “Tin 
Ll  -nl  ,to  soe  hrw  many 

falanL  had.  — Melbourne  Leader. 


LATEST 

IMPRHVFn 


30  Days 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over  and  over.  And  you 
can  nnci  out  how  it  will  save  you  also— because  we  give  you  30  days  free  trial  before  you  even 
decide  whether  to  buy  or  not.  Then  you  have  a  whole  year  to  pay  if  you  keep  the  engine.  You 
are  not  asked  to  send  the  first  small  payment  until  60  days  after  arrival.  Use  the  Majestic  and  let 
it  be  saving  for  you  while  you  are  paying  for  it  in  small  payments  60  days  apart. 

Uses  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  You  will  find  that  the  Majestic  will  give  you  the  most  power  on  the  least 
ruei.  you  will  find  it  the  most  powerful  farm  engine  for  its  rated  horsepower.  The  Majestic  is  built  heavy  enough 
to  run  under  big  loads.  You  can  load  it  to  its  full  capacity  and  get  the  utmost  in  work  out  of  it.  But  it  isn’t  over- 
weight  so  that  it  doesn’t  use  up  extra  power  or  waste  any  fuel.  It  is  a  perfectly  balanced  engine  —  exactly  right 
weight  tor  its  power.  Made  in  stationary  models  from  2  to  14  horsepower.  Hand  portable,  2  to  5  horsepower.  Horse 
portable,  5  to  14  horsepower.  Any  style  or  size 
you  buy  will  save  its  cost  quickly  and  save  you  a 
lot  of  work.  Don’t  put  in  time  yourself  and  don’t 

let  your  help  put  in  time  doing  work  that  the  »«&& - - — CO  C  C 

Majestic  will  do  quicker  and  better.  _jj|  t  ^  }L  — ~  JT  fx  r*.  r*. 

Pay  Nothing  for  60  Days 

After  the  30  days’  FREE  trial,  if  you  find 
that  the  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  easiest  run¬ 
ning,  most  powerful  and  most  economical  en¬ 
gine  you  have  ever  used,  keep  it  and  wait 
another  30  days  before  you  make  first  payment. 

Then  pay  the  balance  in  equal  60-day  sums. 

Take  a  year  to  pay  all.  If  not  satisfied,  and 
the  greatest  engine  offer  ever  made,  ship  it 
back  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Increase  Your  Farm  Profits 

The  “Majestic”  Gasoline  Engine  has  been  designed 
specially  for  the  farmer,  and  with  it  he  has  at  all  times 

partB  to  ec,on?t?ically-  The  "Majestic-  combines  strength  and  simplicity.  There  are  no  complicated 

™  V*  A  b  .u  °k  W  most  up-to-date  scientific  lines  of  four-cycle  horizontal  construction-embodies  the  most  modern 
mec ImTii ™ *1  y*a ndTm at hemati  oaf  1 v't loSniri accuracy  by  the  world’s  best  mechanics.  All  crank  shafts  are  first  turned  and  then  ground  down 

MAJESTIC  Separators  Must  Prove 

The  ■■  ■  -  - - 

Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 

Efficient 


Best  or  You  Pay  Nothing 

Make  this  Absolutely  Free  no-money-down  trial  of  thefamous  Majestic  Separator 
see  what  a  wonderfully  close  skimmer  it  is.  Try  it  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
Useit  freefor  30days.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  no  payment  until  60  days 
after  arrival.  Take  two  whole  months  and  use  it  every  day  before  you  pay  a  penny. 
Ship  it  back  after  the  30  days  if  you  don ’t  consider  it  the  best  of  all  separators.  Our 
low  prices  make  the  Majestic  the  best  of  all  separator  offers. 


Year  to 


Built 
for  a 
Lifetime 
of  Service 


Pay  for  the  Majestic  Separator  on  the  Hartman  year-to-pay  plan.  Payments  twomonths  apart  in  equal 
amounts.  1  his  liberal  credit  plan  la  the  ea6ie6t,  most  reasonable  way  to  buy 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  make  the  purchase  money  right  out  of  the  separator  while 
you  are  paying  for  it. 

Send  for  Bi£  Book  of  “MAJESTIC”  Gasoline  Engines— 

Cream  Separators— and  full  line  of  farm  necessities 

Our  free  book  tells  how  farmers  everywhere  have  greatly  increased  their 
Gasoline  Engine  and  "Majestic”  Cream  Separator. 

Engine  and  Majestic”  Separator  best  by  every  test, 
book  also  contains  full  line  of  farm  equipment  and  general  farm  necessities 
Coupon  or  postcard  request  brings  it  free. 


Made  in  Four 
Sizes:  375,  500. 
750,  1,000  Lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest 
improvements 
including  re¬ 
markable  inside 
oiling  device 
and  improved 
separable 
disc  bowl. 


Try  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan 


Model 


The  easiest,  most  practical  and  economical  way  to 
Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan.  We  save  you  money  and 
make  the  easiest  terms  ever  offered  on  the  following: 
Farm  engines. cream  separators,  trucks,  wagons,  carts, 
repairing  outfits,  forges,  tools,  pumps,  wire  fencing, 
tank  heaters,  cider  mills,  presses,  sprayers,  shovels, 
poultry  supplies,  hog  supplies,  corn  shellere,  feed  cook¬ 
ers,  feed  cutters,  feed  grinders,  concrete  mixers, 
wheelbarrows,  fanning  mills,  wood  eawingoutfits, 
saw  blades,  washing  outfits,  incubators,  brooders, 
spreaders, plowg.and  general  farm  implements, 
etc.  Get  full  particulars  about  this  new  mod¬ 
ern  way  of  buying  farm  necessities  on 
credit  with  a  free  trial  and  a  year  to  pay. 
Mail  the  coupon  or  post  card  for  our 
Free  Book  and  full  particulars  today. 

The  Hartman  Co.  D?„?2bfch!c«. 


|  Address _ _ _ _ 

|  Town _ 


buy  farm  necessities  is  on 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

3900  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  2621  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  free,  your  Book  of 
Farm  Necessities  containing  full  description  of  "Majes¬ 
tic”  Engines  and  Separators  as  well  as  a  big  listof  Farm 
Equipment  at  money-6aving  prices.  Also  full  particulars 
of  the  Hartman  No-Money»in.  Advance.  Full-Year-to* 
Pay  Farm  Credit  Plan. 

Name . . . . 


State.. 


LABEL] 

j.  1 1  ,  ■  ,'mJ 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stumped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II  IIAN  A  CO.,  74  Main  St.  West  Lebanon.  N.  II 


LIGHTNING  RODSj 

91  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper  j 

ZC  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman  [ 

If  Roods  when  received  are  not  $at  if  factory 
return  to  us,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  I 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

D«pt.  It  SOUTH  BIND,  1KD. 

_  *  sea 


CAN  ST4PT  bR 

STOP  INSTANTS 


SANDWICH 

Hay  Press 

BOOK 


1/Sig  Profits  in' 
Baling  This  Year ! 


IK  < 

high  prices  and  demand  insure 
tremendous  profits  for  balers. 
Also  why  Sandwich  bales  2  to 
8  more  tons  per  day  without 
extra  labor-saving  $4.00  to 
$16.00  a  day  on  labor  alone. 
Yon  clear  $10  to  $25  a  day  easy.  The  Sandwich  is  all  steel- 
lasts  a  life-time.  Supplies  own  motor  power— gas  or  kero¬ 
sene  fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction  clutch  on  press 
and  other  wonderful  improvements.  Tremendous  power  to 
handle  hay,  alfalfa,  straw.  FREE  BOOK  gives  guarantee 
and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO..  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH.  ILL. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  “June  shade”  to  thd 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  p-rices.  Try  it!  It  pay* I 

Dandelion 

BRAND  a 

ButteWolor 

gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
all  laws.  Smalf'bottle  costs  few  cents 
at  any  store.  Enough  to  aolor  500  lbs. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
home  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  enclosed  circulars  are  the  first  I 
ever  saw  that  admit  the  scheme  is  a 
gamble.  No  wells  drilled  yet,  but  they 
“guarantee  a  fair  deal.”  H.  w.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

No  one  should  be  deceived  by  this  ap¬ 
parent  frankness  of  the  Northeast  Oil  & 
Gas  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Most,  if 
not  all  the  oil  promotions  are  nothing 
more  than  a  gamble  with  the  chances 
of  winning  about  one  in  one  thousand. 
These  promoters  can  “paint  rainbows” 
when  they  talk  about  the  probabilities  of 
striking  “gushers”  which  will  result  in 
fortunes  for  all.  And  the  stock  in  trade 
of  all  get-rich-quick  promoters  is  to  quote 
the  big  profits  made  by  some  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  same  line.  By  these  “ear¬ 
marks”  the  wildcat  schemes  can  be  de¬ 
tected  on  sight. 

I  am  enclosing  bill  of  .T.  .T.  Siso.  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  for  eggs  shipped  April  lb, 
11)10.  This  man  kept  a  wholesale  fish 
and  oyster  market,  but  is  now  out  of  it. 
The  bill  is  $25.  I  went  there  to  see  him. 
but  he  was  not  at  home,  llis  wife  told 
me  she  would  have  him  send  check  last 
week,  but  he  has  not  sent  it.  As  near  as 
1  can  find  out  this  man  is  able  to  pay 
if  he  wants  to.  He  wrote  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank  at  Salem  to  give  his 
letter  to  some  egg  shipper,  and  as  I  ship 
eggs  and  poultry  the  year  round,  he  gave 
the  letter  to  me.  It-  S. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  make  this  collection. 
The  company  claimed  a  check  had  been 
sent,  but  it  was  not  received,  and  then- 
refusal  to  issue  a  duplicate  or  reply  to 
correspondence  indicates  they  are  willing 
to  impair  their  credit  for  a  very  small 
transaction.  If  they  solicit  shipments 
again,  our  readers  will  want  to  profit  by 
the  above  experience  and  keep  their  goods. 
Do  not  ship  produce  to  uuknown  parties. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  circular  of  Al- 
goma  Hog  Farms.  Detroit.  Mich,  which 
will  explain  itself.  Will  you  look  the 
matter  up?  A.  s.  H. 

Michigan. 

If  we  kept  account  of  the  various  hog- 
ranch  propositions  that  have  come  to  us 
the  last  few  years  we  would  need  a  full 
page  for  the  list  alone.  The  name  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  the  literature  has  the  same 
features.  The  ultimate  result  will  also 
be  the  same,  and  that  is  a  loss  to  the  in¬ 
vestor.  Keep  your  money,  or  if  you 
must  invest,  buy  Liberty  bonds  or  Treas¬ 
ury  notes.  Your  security  for  these  will 
be  good,  but  for  the  others  you  merely 
gamble  your  money  away. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  “Simplex 
Plan”  for  selliug  real  estate  in  New 
York?  Is  it  a  help  to  one  wishing  to 
make  sales,  or  is  it  merely  a  plan  to  get 
our  money,  and  with  no  results? 

New  York.  A.  E.  B. 

The  “Simplex  Plan”  simply  means  to 
advertise  your  property  yourself  instead 
of  employing  the  services  of  a  real  estate 
agent.  Of  course,  no  one  would  pay  $5 
or  any  other  amount  for  the  plan  if  it 
could  be  examined  before  parting  with 
the  money.  No  doubt,  a  good  many  do 
send  the  price,  expeoting  the  plan  to  re¬ 
veal  some  wonderful  secret.  This  is  the 
invention  of  W.  M.  Ostrander,  who 
swindled  farm  owners  as  a  real  estate 
agent  for  a  good  many  years.  That  is, 
lie  pretended  to  be  a  real  estate  agent, 
but  we  never  could  learn  that  he  sold  any 
property.  Ostrander  originated  the  “list¬ 
ing-fee”  swindle  which  many  fakers  have 
imitated  ever  since. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Progress  Paint  Co..  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  would  like,  to  know  whether  you 
think  it  advisable  to  buy  their  pain*? 

Pennsylvania.  n.  E.  S. 

The  letter  offers  to  send  a  barrel  or 
half-barrel  of  paint  on  trial — use  5  gals, 
and  if  not  satisfied  return  the  balance 
and  no  charge  for  the  amount  used.  This 
offer  seems  perfectly  fair,  but  let  us  see 
liow  others  have  fared  who  have  “bit.” 
In  the  first  place,  this  class  of  paint  con¬ 
cerns  ship  anywhere  from  80  to  35  gals, 
as  a  half-barrel,  and  around  00  gals,  for 
a  barrel.  Farmers  regard  a  barrel  as 
31  !{■  gals.,  while  the  paint  trade  gen¬ 
erally  recognizes  a  barrel  as  about  50  gals. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


If  these  houses  wanted  to  be  fair,  they 
would  state  iu  their  literature  what 
amount  of  goods  would  be  shipped  as  a 
barrel  or  half-barrel.  It  is  a  cheap  qual¬ 
ity  of  paint  that  is  sold  iu  this  way.  and 
when  the  buyer  tries  to  return  the  ship¬ 
ment  as  provided  for  in  the  offer,  his 
troubles  begin.  Instead  of  instructions 
for  returniug  the  shipment,  he  receives 
dunning  letters  from  collection  agencies, 
and  threats  of  suit  if  settlement  isn’t 
made  at  once.  There  are  a  number  of 
concerns  doing  business  in  this  way  in 
Cleveland.  There  are,  however,  legiti¬ 
mate  paint  houses  in  Cleveland  sell¬ 
ing  high-grade  products  through  the 
regular  trade  channels ;  these  paint  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  class  of  concerns  sending  out  extrava¬ 
gantly  worded  circular  matter  and 
smooth-tongued  agents  securing  orders 
from  farmers  on  the  strength  of  repre¬ 
sentations  which  are  repudiated  after¬ 
ward. 

Would  you  please  look  up  the  Beckman 
Metal  Product  Co..  284  Halsey  Street. 
Newark.  N.  .T..  also  Cleveland.  Ohio? 
I  demonstrated  their  shock  absorbers,  or 
tried  to ;  got  about  a  mile  and  ruined  a 
pair  of  wire  wheels,  as  it  is  a  hard  job 
to  fit  shock  absorbers  to  a  Ford  equipped 
with  wire  wheels.  Their  letter  that  I 
enclose  says  that  they  can  be  used  with 
wire  wheels.  These  double  action  springs 
are  no  good’ anyway;  they  have  no  merit 
at  all.  Sent  them  back  and  they  were 
to  refund  my  money  but  my  second  letter 
came  back.  T  returned  springs  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  ()..  as  they  came  from  that  place. 
I  also  addressed  both  letters  to  Cleveland, 
<  >.  They  owe  me  $14.  I  saw  their  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Fordoiniers.  w.  i..  c;. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  are  also  returned  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  advises  us  that 
the  concern  moved  and  left  no  address. 
We  have  been  unable  to  trace  them  in 
any  way.  The  experience  reported 
speaks  for  itself,  and  will  have  to  be 
credited  to  profit  and  loss.  The  woods 
are  full  of  people  looking  for  easy  money, 
and  it  behooves  our  readers  to  be  wary 
about  sending  good  money  for  untried 
appliances. 


Digs  Deep- 
Works  All  the  Soil 


Write  Today 

for  a  folder  describing 
the  line  of  John  Deere 
SyracuseSpring  Tooth 
Harrows.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois,  Ask  for  Book¬ 
let  SH-i  840. 


/"p HE  John  Deere — Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 
1  is  a  necessary  implement  in  making  the  deep, 
roomy,  thoroughly-mixed  and  pulverized  seed  beds 
that  are  most  profitable.  Its  teeth  penetrate  deeper 
than  those  of  any  other  style  of  harrow,  mixing  and 
oulverizing  the  soil  throughout  the  seed  bed. 

JOHN  DEERE 

imiAcos&'TSKsr 

are  built  extra  strong.  Frames,  tooth  bars  and  teeth 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel. 

Teeth  are  clipped  strongly  to  the  bar — no  bolt  holes 
to  weaken  them — teeth  can  be  separately  adjusted 
to  take  up  wear  or  vary  the  penetration. 
Non-Clogging — the  frame  has  small  opening  at  front, 
growing  wider  toward  rear — no  loading  or  choking  at 
this  point.  Trash  works  toward  center  and  out 
through  opening. 

Teeth  can  be  instantly  adjusted  by  means  of  con¬ 
venient  lever  to  meet  different  soil  conditions. 

Any  number  of  sections  can  be  combined.  Can  be 
furnished  equipped  with  tractor  hitch. 


JOHNDEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MmDE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


I  bavc  been  receiving  telegrams,  special 
delivery  letters  and  literature  two  or 
three  times  a  week  from  General  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Houston.  Tex.,  X.  E.  .T.  Cox, 
president.  I  bad  about  decided  to  invest 
$100  when  my  R.  N.-Y.  came  last  week. 
The  first  tiling  1  saw  iu  Publisher’s  Desk 
was  the  item  about  this  man  Cox.  I  shall 
certainly  take  your  advice  and  not  invest. 
I  figure  that  the  little  notice  about  Cox 
has  saved  me  just  $100.  Please  accept 
m.v  sincere  thanks. 

I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best,  most 
sensible  and  practical  farm  paper  iu  the 
United  States  today.  I  wish  I  bad  time 
to  go  out  in  the  country  and  get  you  about 
100  subscriptions,  for  I  feel  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  Wishing  The  R.  N.-Y.  all 
the  success  in  the  world.  n.  k.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  bear  that 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  has  saved  a  farmer 
from  being  taken  in  by  sharpers  of  any 
sort.  That  is  just  the  purpose  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  trouble  is  too  many  leap 
before  they  look. 

In  June  we  took  out  a  loan  for  $2,500 
with  Home  Builders’  Union,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  at  8  per  cent  interest.  Before  one 
gets  the  money  the  investor  must  belong 
to  a  kind  of  union  for  10  months  and  pay 
*12.50  a  month  until  $100  was  paid.  We 
built  a  house  and  got  our  money  some 
place  else.  We  have  $50  paid  into  this 
loan,  and  I  wrote  them  that  I  would  like 
to  drop  it  and  get  my  money  back.  I 
went  to  the  office  in  Warren,  but  they 
have  gone ;  do  not  know  where  they  went, 
but  found  an  address  for  Pittsburgh.  Is 
there  any  hope  of  getting  my  money  back 
or  not?  MRS.  C.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  Home  Builders’  Union  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  usual  result  of  these 
schemes  for  loaning  money  where  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  required  to  make  payments  for  a 
definite  period  and  then  is  “eligible”  to  a 
loan.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  person 
desiring  the  loan  will  get  it ;  he  only  be¬ 
comes  eligible.  We  have  many  times  ad¬ 
vised  our  readers  to  beware  of  all  these 
plausible  plans  for  borrowing  money.  The 
advice  still  stands. 


Patient  Parents  :  “Well,  child,  what 
on  earth’s  the  matter  now?”  Young  Hope¬ 
ful  (who  lias  been  bathing  with  his  big¬ 
ger  brother)  :  “Willie  dropped  the  towel 
in  the  water,  and  lie’s  dried  me  wetter 
than  I  was  before.” — London  Sketch. 


Auto  Belt  Power 


For  all  farm  work  with  a 

Cheap  MOVE  LTV  Quich 

Power  1  Y  Auto- Pulley  A  Power 
Makes  Your  Car  a  Portable  Engine 

Save  money.  Put  pulley  on  car  and  run  feed 
grinder;  wood  saw;  grain  elevator;  pumping  out- 
lit;  corn  sheller;  etc.  Attach  to  rear  wheel  of  any 
ear  in  3  minutes— cannot  injure  car  or  wear  out 
tires.  Easy  to  operate,  simple,  practical,  econom¬ 
ical.  C.  A.  Gordon  ttaya  ‘*Pulloy  savod  me  paying  $200 
for  eas  origin*. "  K.  A.  Thompson  .write*  “SavecTcontof 
pulley  in  one  day**  work."  Robinett  Bros,  say;— **lt|ia 
the  cheapest  real  farm  power  on  earth." 


Do  AH  Your  Power 
Work  Ten  Days 

Send 


FREE 

No  Money 

After  trial  send  only 
$3.50  or  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Why  buy  an  ex¬ 
pensive  engine  when  a 
Novelty  Auto  Pulley- 
53  which  costs  95%  less— 
■7#  gives  maximum  reliable, 
.■■/portable  power?  Order  now. 
V  Send  name  of  car.  We  ship 
'■)  pulley  by  express— no  ques¬ 
tions  asked— no  red  tape.  A 
Novelty  Pulley  is  a  proven  success, 
now  giving  satisfactory,  continuous 
and  economical  service  everywhere.  Write 
for  circulars.  Agents  Wanted. 

Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,tJ=pt.  IE  Abingdon,  ILL. 

.ocHon Farm  Cates  sYaovue V2 


Wear  Overalls? — SAVE  A  DOLLAR 

“FARMER  JOHN”  OVERALLS 
—  HONEST  IN  EVERY  WAY  — 

3  Pairs  for  $5.97 

Direct  to  you  by  C.  O.  D.  parcel  post.  All 
charges  prepaid.  Heavy  blue  denim  or  blue  and 
white  stripe.  Sample  pair,  $2.2.'.  frocks  same 
price  as  overalls.  Combination  in  one  order  if 
desired. 

Letters  from  satisfied  customers,  Maine  to 
Colorado.  Bet  urn  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfied. 
Money  refunded  without  question.  State  waist 
measure  and  inside  seam  of  leg;  chest  for  eoats. 

John  E.  Barney,  Dept.  R.  N.  Augusta,  Maine 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles:  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanising:  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  ont 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57tli  Street,  New  York. 


Farm  for  Sale  Cheap-306  Acres 

200  acres  clear;  level,  fertile  land;  loo  acres  In  pine  tim¬ 
ber,  with  2  seta  of  buildings;  l  house  has  8  rooms  and  2 
porches;  the  other  has  5  rooms.  1  place  has  2  barns,  a 
silo  and  water  works;  the  other  has  1  barn.  This  place 
is  good  shape  to  divide.  On  improved  road.  Address 
Lock  Box  7  1  .  Federalsburg,  Maryland 


THE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 


Cools  Milk — Halts  Growth 
of  germs  in  milk— removesodors — insures  uniform 
products.  Saves  its  cost  in  one  week.  Wnta 
tor  Free  Folder. 

[Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., Dept.  If, Cortland, N.Y. 


Follow  This  Sign  for  Bumper  Crops 


iSWERWg 

MMESTgHi 


You’re  always  right  with  Solvay. 
Satisfied  users  say  “I  know  what 
Solvay  did  for  my  crops  last  year — and 
you  can  bet  I’m  going  to  use  more  this 
year.”  You’llsay  the  same  when  you 
see  how  this  lime  brings  out  the  hidden 
fertility  of  your  land  and  makes  a  two 
acre  crop  where  one  grew  before. 
Give  your  crops  the  Best. 


Use  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates — finely  ground,  furnace 
dried— no  waste.  Brings  results  the  first  year. 
Order  early  and  have  it  shipped  early — be  sure 
of  your  supply.  > 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Bi»ln  Wflntpd~Malp-FflRM  hands,  teamsters. 
Kteip  Wdiiieu  flidie  milkers,  assistant  gar- 

LENERS.  DAIRYMEN.  We  have  listed  many  positions 
i  n  Private  Estates  for  men  whose  references  can 
i  e  investigated.  Good  wages.  Call  if  in  New  York. 

FARMERS  BUREAU  AGENCY, 47  West  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


ucip  WANTED-MAU--FflRM  teamster  on 
HCI.r  nHIllLU  IYIHLC  GENTLEMANS  private 

ESTATE:  married  man;  no  objection  to  several  chil¬ 
dren;  in  New  Jersey,  40  miles  from  New  York.  $05, 
ouse  and  privileges.  Adv.  GB5G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARMS!  FARMS!  FARMS! 

No.  4330.  Between  N.  Y.  City  and  Phila.,  adjoining 
a  village;  a  GOOD  farm  of  170  acres  fully  equipped. 
812,000.  Send  for  picture  and  accurate  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  .  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  *5872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


l’OT  Ll'RYMAN  who  can  brood  shirks  well. 

Year  round  job  if  you  make  good.  State 
lowest  wages  to  start,  experience.  MORRIS 
FARM.  Bridgeport,  R.  4,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  to  take  rare  of  from 
two  to  three  men,  including  owner  (bachelor). 
House  provided  with  all  conveniences.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0842,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  who  likes  the  country 
lo  work  part  time  in  the  house,  part  time  in 
garden  or  with  poultry;  congenial  home  with 
group  of  young  women.  ADVERTISER  0854, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  small  family,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  who  ran  understand  all  farm 
machinery  and  crops;  wife  to  attend  to  butter 
of  few  cows;  comfortable  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements  and  privileges;  jtermnnent  position; 
no  objections  to  foreigners;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  references.  ADVERTISER  0880,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer,  with  family, 
fully  equipped  farm  to  work,  shares  or  salary. 
E.  W.  PECK,  239  Barnett  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  j. 


MAN  WANTED  to  work  dairy  farm  on  shares. 
C.  S.  HUNTER.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  family  to  rare 
for  dairy  cows  and  do  general  farm  work; 
also  man  to  care  for  rows  and  make  butter; 
wife  to  board  three  extra  men:  good  wages; 
comfortable  homes.  ADVERTISER  08S1  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Write  forFreeSampIe  of  Home  MadeCandy 

livered  to  sixth  Zone  Dept.  5.  TIIE  CCCC  CO..  Chatham.  .VY. 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm, 
equipped  with  nil  modern  machinery,  Including 
milking  machines;  married  man  preferred;  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  usual  privileges;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give 
full  particulars,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  11(193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
f>,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  up-to-date  gentle¬ 
man's  farm:  man  take  care  of  garden,  poultry 
and  lawn:  wife,  cooking  and  washing  during 
Summer  months;  in  Winter  to  act  as  caretakers; 
good  salary  to  right  party.  Letters,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  to  MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS.  103  Hudson 
St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  tier  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $35  per 
month  and  maintenance  for  women.  Apply,  stat- 
'.ng  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
farm;  must  be  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  married  farmers;  one  man  and 
wife  to  care  for  garden  and  chickens  and  two 
single  farm  hands;  permanent  position  and  good 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  0818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hands;  $40  per  month  and 
board,  with  chance  of  advancement.  FRUIT- 
DAT.E  FARM,  Guilderland  Center.  N.  T. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  and 
woman  for  cook  in  country;  good  wages  and 
liome;  would  consider  married  couple.  FRTJIT- 
DALE  FARM.  Guilderland  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  mod- 
orn  conveniences:  $35  tier  month:  no  laundry. 
MRS.  MARTHA  HUBBARD.  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  experienced,  single,  dry  hand 
milkers  for  certified  dairy;  required  to  milk 
10  rows;  no  outside  work:  men  work  eight  hours 
per  day:  furnished  with  white  suits  to  work  in; 
wages  $00  per  month  board  and  room;  one  day 
off  each  mouth;  purebred  Guernsey  herd:  give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  THE  OAKS 
FARM,  Coh asset.  Mass. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  country  woman  to 
rook  in  private  farm  home;  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  and  till  modern  conveniences;  good  wages. 
Address  MRS.  STUART  R.  MANN.  Derby.  N,  Y. 


SINGLE  TEAMSTER  and  general  farm  hand; 

no  milking;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  D.  J.  &  L.  D.  MINOR.  Bristol.  Conn. 


WANTED — All-around  farmer,  understanding 
general  farm  crops;  good  milker:  write  for 
details,  salary  expected:  house,  usual  privileges 
if  married:  modern  farm;  new  machinery;  good 
place  for  upright  man.  A.  F.  GRAFFAM,  Hol- 
liston,  Mass. 


CROP  FOREMAN,  single,  for  280  acres,  tinder 
cultivation;  permanent  position  for  right 
party;  state  experience,  age.  nationality  and 
salary  expected.  Apply  ADVERTISER  0853, 
••are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — lit  country,  competent  woman  for 
general  housework,  principally  cooking;  second 
helper  employed:  modern  conveniences;  wages 
850.  MRS.  ROGER  S.  BALDWIN,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  modern  farm  on 
electric  car  line  near  Albany:  man  must  be  a 
good  milker  and  willing  to  milk  test  cows:  wife 
to  board  3  to  4  men:  house  furnished  and  has  all 
modern  improvements;  good  wages  and  good 
treatment  for  right  couple;  prefer  man  who  is 
interested  in  Guernseys.  Address  WALDORF 
FARMS,  North  Chatham.  Col.  Co..  New  York. 


WANTED — Permanent  farmer  for  small  place; 

must  handle  few  stock  and  gasoline  engine; 
$70  a  month  with  house,  fuel,  milk  and  veg¬ 
etables.  HOLY  CROSS.  West  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters,  or 
two  friends,  for  farm  residence.  Morristown. 
N.  J.;  conk  and  waitress,  chambermaid:  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Apply  E.  G.  CFRRY.  1020  Wool- 
Worth  Building,  New  Y’ork;  ’phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — Man  ami  wife  in  private  country 
home  near  Monroe.  N.  Y. :  family  of  seven: 
five  in  help;  wife  to  do  cooking:  man  to  assist 
wife  in  kitchen  and  do  general  work  about  Ionise, 
window  washing,  cleaning  rugs,  floors,  etc.; 
country  people  preferred:  state  experience  and 
salary:  reference  required.  ADVERTISER  (1863, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  for  the  Summer,  on  a  farm 
about  50  acres  in  Orange  County.  N.  Y..  able- 
bodied  young  man  to  assist  farmer  in  charge: 
must  be  willing  worker;  wages,  $45  per  month 
and  board:  unusually  pleasant  and  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  P.ttN  1140.  Now  York  Postoflice. 


WANTED  Single  man  for  general  work  on 
farm;  $50  per  month  and  hoard.  W.  M. 
WEED.  Norton.  Conn. 


GENERAL  WORK  on  private  estate.  Long 
Island;  one  or  two  single  young  men  to  help 
at  gardens  lawns,  farming,  etc.;  $60.00  per 
month  with  room  and  board;  give  age.  nation¬ 
ality  and  references.  ADVERTISER  6884,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once  a  man  to  milk  and  care  for 
six  cows  and  help  in  the  garden;  wages  seventy 
dollars  a  month  and  a  house  provided.  SELAH 
R.  STRONG,  Setauket,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  no  children;  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  a  small  country  place  near 
Croton-on-Hudson:  man  to  care  for  garden, 
poultry  and  lawn;  must  know  how  to  run  a 
Ford;  wife  washing  and  help  with  housework 
during  the  Summer  months;  couple  to  live  in 
owner’s  house  in  Winter  to  act  as  caretakers; 
give  experience,  wages  desired  and  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working;  superior,  intelligent. 

industrious  woman,  good  plain  cook,  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  and  work  with  system  and 
order:  all  conveniences  supplied;  small  family; 
two  other  capable  women  employed:  New  Jersey 
farm  Summer,  New  York  Winter :  Summer  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving  required.  Write,  stating 
references,  wages,  nationality  anil  telephone 
number,  MRS.  H.,  45  East  S2d  St..  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm  at  once; 

experience  unnecessary:  farm  raised  preferred: 
state  wages;  good  home  and  working  conditions: 
only  active,  dean  fellow  considered.  A.  B. 
HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Working  farm  manager  and 
wife;  man  capable  take  entire  charge  small 
dairy,  hay  and  vegetable  farm  of  115  acres: 
drawing  account  and  share  in  profits;  wife  good 
cook,  general  housekeeping:  family  of  four 
adults.  H.  S.  PARLEY.  Amherst,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN:  married;  no  children;  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  incubating  of  duck  eggs  ami  the 
raising  of  same;  also  hen  eggs,  and  be  familiar 
with  the  various  breeds  of  chickens:  good  salary 
to  man  not  afraid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work". 
THE  MACNIFF  HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  INC., 
52-54  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN:  single;  must  be 
experienced  with  Mammoth  incubators  and 
brooder  stoves:  also  familiar  with  the  various 
breeds  of  chickens;  salary  $25  per  week  and 
board,  with  chance  for  '  advancement.  THE 
MACNIFF  HORTICULTURAL  CO..  INC.,  52-54 
\  esey  Street,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 

manding  personality:  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture:  a  specialist  in  modern  dairying  and 
purebred  cattle;  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind:  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms:  confirmatory  testimon¬ 
ials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADVERTISER  Of.44,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Foreman  ott  a  large  fruit  anil  poul¬ 
try  farm;  a  family  man.  familiar  with  orchard 
and  poultry  work;  good  wages;  cottage,  seven 
rooms  ami  bath;  eggs  and  milk;  steady  Job,  with 
chance  of  advancement:  references  required; 
correspond  by  letter,  stating  experience  and  age. 
F.  G.  SMITH,  Holliston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands.  $2.25  per 
day  with  board  and  room,  straight  time. 
Milkers.  $67.50  to  $75.00  per  month  with 
b"nrd  and  room.  Address  W ALKER-GORDON 
LABORATORY  COMPANY,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer:  married:  wife  to 
hoard  few  men,  care  for  chickens,  make  but¬ 
ler:  good  wages,  house,  garden  and  produce. 
Reply  ADVERTISER  6824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couples  not  over  50  years  of 
age  for  gentleman's  country  place.  10<>  miles 
from  New  York  City:  man  for  genera!  farm  work 
and  wife  to  hoard  a  few  men  when  required:  this 
position  requires  a  Protestant  couple,  neat  and 
clean,  woman  n  good  cook,  and  who  will  take 
pride  and  interest  in  their  work,  and  extra  nice 
home  with  large  yard  and  place  for  chickens:  it 
offers  a  good  home,  pleasant  hours,  good  salary 
and  good  treatment:  in*  objections  to  one  or  two 
children.  Answer,  giving  fill!  particulars,  refer¬ 
ence.  salary  required,  with  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  address,  ADVERTISER  6862,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOFSEWORKER  in  the  country.  40 
miles  front  New  York,  for  family  of  two:  all 
modern  conveniences:  state  wages.  MRS.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  M.  WEED,  Norton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children, 
to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island, 
ninety  miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12; 
no  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing,  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
«0  per  month.  ADRERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman,  35.  to  help  with 
housework:  some  experience  with  poultry  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  home  assured:  no  objection  to  one 
child.  Apply  SAMUEL  MeKEAIGE,  Laurelton, 


WANTED — Young  single  man  on  small  poultry 
faint:  prefer  man  with  some  experience  in 
general  farm  work;  good  home,  near  village: 
please  state  qualifications  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


"  ANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  to  work 
tinder  superintendent  of  Iron  Ago  Farms; 
opportunity  for  wife  to  share  in  poultry  profits; 
good  house,  pleasantly  situated,  immediately 
adjoining  village;  state  age,  experience,  salary 
expected  and  send  references.  FRED  II.  BATE¬ 
MAN.  Grenloeb.  N.  ,T. 


^  AN  TED — At  once,  two  single  dry  hand  lit 
ere;  must  lie  first-class;  modern  coitvcnictn 
oio'T’?0-'8'  SHO-fiO  to  start,  room  and  bin 
BULL  ALTO  FARMS.  M.  II.  MoCALT.l 
Manager.  Wernersville,  Pa. 

— Assistant  matrons:  beginning  sal 
84(1.00  a  month,  room,  hoard  and  wash) 
occasional  opportunity  for  promotion  to  $70 
rSn'iJ  YORK  STATE  REFORMATE 
FOR  WOMEN,  Redford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

M  ANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  hot 
work  and  care  of  small  children  on  farm: 

ki  'ioivaJ'A'K,  from  vi,lnge.  MRS.  STAN! 
M  HoQNMAKER,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

A'w^.i.KV~A  Noting  woman,  used  to  mitt 
Bike  charge  of  vegetable  garden 
vacation  farm:  must  be  able  to  direct  the  w 
whn  ,lors  fi'tr' Ing  the  morning;  would  prefer 
rrm>i*  UU  i work  otto  hour  in  af 
Yorker  ^  *  IISER  6836,  care  Rural  N 


"  V.1*  -First-class  creamery  man;  must  be 

hnoJ,.  V,f . turnlng  0,,t  th<“  highest  grade  of 
M,  •  ?.  far  our  own  market. in  Rtif- 

f,rst  J,,  ‘  »nd  wages 

b  rs  t  1  e  1 1  e  r .  W  H  E  A  T  F IELD 


expected  in 
FARMS,  La  Salle, 


WANTED  —Working 
lady  and  two  adult 
appreciate  good  home; 
Cjiars  address  MRS,  E. 


housekeeper  for  elderly 
sous:  companionable  and 
no  washing.  For  partic- 
F.  TABOR.  Longmeadow, 


WANTED — A  married  and  a  single  man;  must 
be  good  dry-hand  milkers,  and  to  assist  with 
farm  work:  purebred  Jerseys  on  official  test, 
men  W.  BONNET. L,  R.  F."  D.  No.  4.  Youngs¬ 
town,  O. 


W  ANTED — Experienced  progressive  poultry  man, 
single,  to  take  care  small  plant  on  ■■ommorrtal 
basis:  state  age  and  wages  required  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ELMHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Woodliurv, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  no  children;  man  as 
teamster:  woman  to  cook  for  owner  during 
Summer:  best  of  living  quarters:  fuel  and  milk 
furnished:  $80.00  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
6865,  care  Rural  New-orker. 


CAPABLE  housekeeper  wanted  on  farm  imme¬ 
diately:  house  with  modern  conveniences:  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  adults;  state  wages,  experience  and 
references.  MRS.  H.  S.  CARLET,  Fair  Acres. 
Amherst,  Mass. 


WA  N’l’ED — Farmer-gardener:  married :  perma¬ 
nent  all  year  position:  house,  beat,  light, 
vegetables,  fruit  furnished:  good  wages:  state 
size  of  family;  references  required.  BOX  466, 
E.  M.  T...  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


NO  BOARD— NO  RENT — Good  chance  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  to  save  money;  wife  is  wanted  to  do  the 
housework:  four  in  family:  husband  to  work 
caring  fur  tile  place  three  days  in  the  week  for 
his  board:  plenty  of  work  in  the  neighborhood 
for  outside  work:  both  must  lie  good  conscien¬ 
tious  workers;  salary  forty  a  month,  including 
tlic  washing  (washing  machine):  thirtv  five 
without  washing.  Address  MRS.  H.  B.  T.1EB- 
l  ER.  Box  S3,  Riverside,  Conn. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm:  house, 
garden  spot.  milk,  wood  for  fuel;  state  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  0871,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


YOT  NG  COUl’T.E,  child  3  years  old,  American: 

man  till  around  farmer:  wife,  good  cook:  good 
surroundings  and  opportunity  to  loam  poultry 
raising  preferred  to  high  salary:  not  in  servant 
class.  M.  TET'SCHER,  1607  Southern  Boulevard, 
The  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Single  young  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  Cornell  training:  thoroughly 
experienced:  excellent  references:  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  your  inquiry.  ADVERTISER 
6860  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  willing  worker,  with  a  limited 
farm  experience  desires  work  oil  a  Vermont 
farm  where  be  will  have  a  good  home.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6858.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGERS— Five  years’  schooling.  15 
years’  practical  experience  farm  manager: 
also  A1  tractor  matt,  capable  of  repairing  any 
machine  in  use  on  modern  farm:  will  go  singly 
or  together:  private  or  commercial,  shares  or 
straight  salary.  ADVERTISER  6861,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  no  children  wants  position 
as  farm  manager;  has  had  college  training, 
experience  as  manager  of  dairy  farm  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery:  purebred  cattle;  can  handle 
men;  nothing  hut  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered;  can  give  references.  ADVERTISER  CS07, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as  herdsman  by 
May  1st;  11  years’  experience  with  thorough¬ 
bred  Holsteins  and  Jerseys;  familiar  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines:  best  references:  state  wages. 
JOSEPH  TCHTARTZ,  239  Newport  Avenue, 
Rrookl.vn,  N.  Y. 


THIS  is  a  tuberculosis  case — Middle-aged  man. 

German-Atnerican,  wishes  work  on  a  farm;  is 
able  to  get  around;  not  able  to  do  hard  work; 
ant  1.5  months  in  Sullivan  Co.:  wages  are  im¬ 
material.  ADVERTISER  6869.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  thoroughly  experienced;  nine  years  with 
present  employer:  good  references:  on  Long 
island  only.  ADVERTISER  6870,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  EX-SOLDIER  desires  permanent  work 
oil  farm:  good  home  and  quiet  place  rather 
than  high  wages:  no  farm  work  last  four  years, 
but  ten  years  truck  farming  before  that  "time; 
Protestant.  quiet.  honest.  good  character. 
AD\  EKT1SER  6.874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENG  1 N  I0ER- FARMER:  twelve  years  truck  farm¬ 
ing,  five  years  engineering:  operate  light, 
heat,  power  and  plumbing,  making  all  necessary 
new  installations  and  repairs,  farming  equip¬ 
ment  included:  desire  permanent  place  in  small 
town  or  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  6873, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman  or  herdsman:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6875.  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARMER’S  HELPER — Boy.  16.  to  help  farmer; 
fair  salary  secondary  to  good  home.  RUS- 

skll  WJTTPENN,  ibo  G4Ui  Street,  Brooklyn. 

»’•  X  • 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  swine  farm; 

one  year  experience  general  farm:  one  year 
dairy  and  stock  farm.  DAVID  CORDUKES, 
Pearl  River,  New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN  (30  years),  strong,  good  health, 
wants  work  on  general  farm.  No  experience; 
willing  to  learn;  practical  training  preferred 
to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  6852,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  GARDENER  in  all  branches,  also  farni- 
ing,  would  like  to  take  care  of  private  place, 
no  matter  in  what  condition  the  place  may  be. 
Address  F.  G.,  Box  14,  Linden,  N.  J. 

M  ANTED — Position  as  assistant  on  commercial 
poultry  plant  by  young  woman  who  has  bad 
three  years’  practical  W’ork  with  poultry;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  no  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD — A  first-class  English  shepherd  is 
open  for  position;  best  of  references.  Address 
ADV  ERTISER  6876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  37.  family,  desires  position 
gentleman’s  estate:  understands  all  branches 
farming  thoroughly — horses,  hogs,  corn.  Alfalfa, 
etc.:  strictly  temperate;  house,  garden,  etc 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  6883,  care  Rural  New-- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  engagement  on  up- 
to-date  farm:  experienced  in  breeding  and 
raising  of  purebred  cattle,  swine  and  poultry; 
years  of  practical  experience  in  soils  and  gen¬ 
eral  mixed  farming,  including  fruit,  swine  and 
poultry  specialties;  American:  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6878.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  on  a  dairy  farm;  college 

_ graduate:  five  years’  experience;  married. 

H.  W.  HALL,  Allamueby,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Summer  work  on  poultry  atnl  fruit 
farm  for  July,  August  and  September,  by  a 
Cornell  student;  American:  age  22:  intelligent, 
ambitious  and  of  good  habits;  highest  class 
character:  references.  What  am  1  worth  to 
you?  New  Jersey  preferred.  M.  A.  KOEHLER. 
200  Willard  Way.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ’ 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale — To  settle  estate _ 

Splendid  dairy  farm  in  the  Catskill«:  160 
acres:  fertile  soil,  well  watered:  30  acres  wot  ils; 
18-room  house,  in  fine  condition:  large  basement 
barn,  30x70.  will  earry  30  head  cattle:  about 
100  miles  from  New  York  City:  4.7  mile  from 
small  town :  telephone,  rural  delivery;  great  sec¬ 
tion  for  Summer  boarders;  $3,500.  MINNIE 
VAN  DYKE,  Cornwallville,  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hillside  dairy  farm.  Tioga  Co.. 

I’a.;  85  acres:  sugar  camp:  living  springs: 
bargain  if  sold  at  once.  LEON  TILLING  HAST 
Ovid.  N.  Y. 


for  SALE — 145-acre  farm,  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.:  14-room  modern  house:  large  barn: 
enough  stock  and  tools  for  buvrr  to  start  to 
work:  further  particulars  upon  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Situated  in  town  of  Le.i- 
yard,  consisting  of  about  200  acres:  large 
Colonial  house,  barn,  etc.;  must  be  sold  to  el, .so 
an  estate.  Write  ur  inquire  of  F.  W.  TURNER 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  100  tillable; 

balance  brook  watered  pasture:  fertile  early 
land;  12-room  bouse;  100-ft.  barn:  price  reason¬ 
able  and  terms  easy.  G.  PERCY  BROWN, 
Barre,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  farm  of  about  170  acres. 

adjoining  Seventh  Street.  Lewisbnrgh.  Pa., 
and  opposite  ground*  of  Bucknell  University; 
bargain  at  $55,000;  terms  to  responsible  party. 
For  full  particulars  address  H.  B.  MILLER, 
P.  O.  Box  303.  Lewisbnrgh.  Pa.  No  brokers. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  dairy  farm;  good  land:  good 
buildings:  $2,700;  $1,000  down:  bargain:  must 
be  sold  before  May.  BOX  24.  Alder  Creek.  N.  Y. 


FINE  APPLE  ORCHARD— 1.500  trees;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Baldwin,  Gravenstein:  large  number  in 
bearing;  four  to  twenty  years  old:  35  miles 
west  of  Boston;  on  State  road:  no  waste  land: 
all  orchard;  best  markets.  ADVERTISER  6838. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


309  ACRES,  Northern  New  Jersey,  ,,,r  sale:  240 
tillable;  fertile:  two  sets  buildings;  original*:' 
-  farms;  owner’s  10-room  house,  heated,  electric 
lights,  ’phone;  large  barns,  lighted;  $20,000  in¬ 
surance;  sacrifice  because  of  influenza:  every¬ 
thing  complete,  running;  possibility  of  4.000  bit. 
apples  this  year;  bargain:  investigate;  immedi¬ 
ate  possession;  two  miles  from  State  road,  which 
will  soon  pass  farm;  4'7  front  railroad.  Address 
owner.  ADVERTISER  6835.  .arc  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ” 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  121  acres,  located  in 
famous  Gloucester  Co..  N.  J.:  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  splendid  marketing  facilities  one 
hour  by  motor  truck:  farm  well  adapted  for 
market  gardening,  fruit  and  berries;  good  build¬ 
ings;  near  villages,  with  churches,  stores  and 
schools;  price  $9,000;  terras  to  responsible 
party:  immediate  possession.  L.  C.  JOYCE. 
Grenloeb.  N.  ,T._ 


A  WELL  PAYING  FARM — For  sale,  a  300-acre 
dairy  farm;  one  of  the  best  and  most  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  in  Dutchess  County:  equipped 
with  all  necessary  machinery:  splendid  build¬ 
ings;  unsurpassed  water  supply  and  sanitary 
sewage  disposal:  land  in  high  state  of  fertility": 
two  railroads;  high  grade  and  registered  Hiil- 
teins,  raised  and  selected  for  high  productivity : 
produced  292.358  lbs.  of  milk  last  year:  $12  740 
gross  income;  $7,853  above  feed  and  labor  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  6849.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  68  acres:  milk  s,,!,|  af 
door.  11  cents  quart:  good  buildings:  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools:  near  New  York:  monov 
maker.  ADVERTISER  6847,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Fanil  73  acres;  fertile,  lev, 4 
ground.  BOX  35  Risley.  N.  J. 


A  REAL  FARM  for  a  real  man — 300  acres  best 
Dutchess  Co.  land,  all  tillable:  fine  buildings: 
2  silos:  plenty  water:  full  equipment  tools;  <: 
horses:  60  registered  Holsteins — many  A.  R.  o. : 
1  mile  to  station;  price  and  terms  right.  F.  A 
WOODWARD.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying;  small 
farm  suitable  for  poultry;  3  or  4  room  house- 
furnished  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6855,  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  you  want  to  buy  a  fine  home  or  small  farm  ? 

If  so  write  for  particulars.  E.  J.  MILLER. 
R.R.  3,  Chestertown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  aud  dairy  farm,  117  acres; 

40  acres  tillable;  house,  11  rooms;  modern  im¬ 
provements:  gravity  spring  water  system;  barns, 
henhouses,  brooder  houses,  grain  building  with 
incubator  cellar;  price  of  farm.  $S.5oit:  near 
shipping  station  and  elevator;  high  producing 
poultry,  attested  by  egg-laying  contest.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6S64.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  803. 
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The  Way  Bumps  Look  TheWhy  Bumps  Ride 


Wonderful 


Qualities 


In  Coast-to-Coast  T rip 


ON  rough  highways  and  desert  trails,  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  storm,  the  Overland  4  Four- 
Door  Sedan  blazed  the  trail  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Pioneer  Motor  Transport  Train  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  San  Francisco.  This  plucky  car  was 
ever  in  the  lead. 

It  was  still  another  convincing  demonstration 
of  the  wonderful  riding  ease  of  three-point  sus¬ 
pension  Triplex  Springs  and  of  this  car’s  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  hold  the  pace  on  any  road. 


Dr.  Johnson,  official  lecturer  for  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  rode  the  entire  distance 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  Overland  4  Sedan. 
He  pays  this  splendid  tribute  to  its  performance: 

“I  found  the  Overland  4  Sedan  so  suited  to 
tny  needs  that  I  rode  in  it  from  choice  all  the 
way.  It  must  be  the  new  spring  arrangement, 
for  even  when  the  roads  were  rough  I  came  to 
the  night  stops  without  fatigue.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  ease  and  comfort.” 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes ,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
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The  Sweetest  Season  of  the  Year  is  Lilac  Time 


Why  two  men  and  two  teams  ?  Get 
an  Indiana  now  and  one  man  will  do ! 


Planting  Corn 


In  the  Wheat  Field 


In  Big  Corn 


Cutting  Hay 


ON  MOST  farms  one  team  is  all  you  can 
use  the  year  around.  Extra  horses  work 
only  during  the  crop  year  of  90  to  100 
days.  The  rest  of  the  season  you  are  working 
for  them. 

The  Indiana  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  four 
horses  and  do  everything  they  do.  The  owner 
of  an  Indiana  only  uses  his  team  during  the 
busy  time  and  for  odd  jobs  and  hauling.  The 
Indiana  will  save  the  care  and  expense  of  your 
extra  horses  and  the  labor  of  one  man.  It  will 
give  you  an  hour  or  two  more  in  the  field  every 
day.  It  is  light  enough  to  go  on  the  ground 
any  time  horses  should  go. 

Plowing  is  but  15%  of  what  a  tractor  must 
do  to  replace  horses.  The  Indiana  plows  more 
than  two  teams  and  attaches  to  all  makes  of 
harrows,  discs,  planters,  one  or  two  sow  cul¬ 
tivators,  mowers,  binders,  corn-binders,  rollers, 
drills,  culti-packers,  potato-diggers,  and  all 
orchard  and  vineyard  tools. 

The  implements  you  already  have  are  stand¬ 
ard  in  all  row  cultivation  and  cannot  be  changed. 
You  do  not  have  to  buy  new  equipment  in  order 
to  use  the  Indiana  Tractor.  The  hitches  are 
simple  and  inexpensive.  In  many  operations 
the  tractor  will  do  the  work  of  six  or  eight 
horses.  The  driver  rides  the  implement.  It  is 
the  all-round  single-unit  one-man  tractor. 


Frederick  C.  Christiansen,  Juneau  County, 
Wisconsin,  says:  “I  have  321  acres  on  .  my 
farm,  all  under  cultivation  except  40  acres.  I 
have  no  horses  and  do  all  my  work  with  one 
Indiana  Tractor.” 

An  Indiana  Tractor  will  work  every  day. 
You  can  buy  one  for  less  than  the  price  of  the 
horses  it  replaces  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
a  year.  It  is  so  simple  that  any  boy,  capable 
of  handling  the  implement,  can  operate  it  and 
do  the  work  of  two  men  and  two  teams. 

W.  N.  Marble,  Vermillion  County,  Illinois, 
who  has  lost  his  right  hand,  uses  his  Indiana 
with  all  his  regular  farm  implements  and  cut 
over  80  ^cres  of  wheat  at  a  gasoline  and  oil  cost 
of  10  cents  an  acre.  He  finds  it  much  cheaper 
in  every  field  operation  than  feeding  horses  on 
high-priced  feed.  He  also  uses  it  for  belt  work. 

Quit  working  for  your  horses  and  work  for 
yourself.  You  can  get  an  Indiana  Tractor 
promptly  from  any  of  our  branches.  Hundreds 
of  users  have  testified  to  their  satisfaction  with 
this  tractor  in  the  last  four  years.  They  help 
us  sell  Indianas  to  their  neighbors. 

For  almost  twenty  years  the  Indiana  Silo 
and  Tractor  Company  products  have  signified 
quality  and  dependability.  The  experience  of 
over  75,000  Indiana  Silo  customers  should  be 
sufficient  for  you. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  book  of  pictures  showing  the  Indiana  Tractor  actually 
doing  all  the  work  that  horses  do;  and  book  of  letters  from  users.  If  you 
need  a  silo,  we  have  one  for  you.  We  are  the  largest  silo  manufacturers 
in  the  world. 

DEALERS — This  is  the  biggest  tractor  prop¬ 
osition  ever  offered.  Write  for  territory. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


aLL-ROUNd 

TRACTOR 

The  WorldsTractor 


43  Union  Building . Anderson,  Indiana 

43  Indiana  Building . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

43  Silo  Building . . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

43  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg . Fort  Worth,  Texas 


SILO' 


43 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 

Please  send  complete  descriptive  matter  on 

the  Indiana  Tractor,  and  letters  from  users. 

a 

Mistakes  of  Farmers  Who  Come  East 


* 


SELLING  EXPENSIVE  LAND. — A  little  while 
ago  I  read  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  an 
article  about  the  land  boom  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
how  farmers  there  have  been  selling  out  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  at  skyrocket  prices.  It  was 
an  interesting  article,  for  one  reason  because  it  put 
into  definite  figures  a  situation  that  we  have  all 
known  had  to  come  to  pass  in  the  corn  belt.  There 
is  a  little  sequel  to  that  story.  Something  is,  of 
course,  happening  to  a  lot  of  these  farmers  who  are 
selling  out  their  land  for  from  $200  to  $400  an  acre, 
pulling  up  with  their  families,  and  moving  off.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  lot  of  them  move  to  the  nearest  villages 
and  gravitate  into  the  well-known  stratum  of  re¬ 
tired  farmers.  But  there  are  some  of  them  who  are 
following  another  course.  Some  of  them  are  com¬ 
ing  East  and  buying  the  cheaper  lands  here,  think¬ 
ing  to  settle  down  with  their  profits  and  a  farm  be¬ 
sides.  here  to  bring  up  their  families  and  end  their 
days.  This  little  sequel  to  the  story  is  beginning  to 
make  an  impression  on  us  in  the  East.  Old  neigh¬ 
borhoods  whose  families  dated  well  back  before 
Civil  War  days  are  coming  to  include  many  a  family 
whose  immediate  antecedents  are  all  of  the  corn 
belt. 

THE  EASTERN  MIGRATION.— Read  the  reports 
from  the  big  real  estate  agencies  of  farms  sold  dur- 


our  Eastern  neighborhoods  and  buy  farms  which 
local  farmers  would  not  take  at  any  price.  In  the 
language  of  the  bucket-shop  dealer,  they  seem  to 
“fall  for  something”  with  unexpected  ease.  This  is 
a  phenomenon  which  I  cannot  understand,  yet  which 
does  come  to  pass  surprisingly  often.  1  wonder,  per¬ 
haps,  if  it  is  not  that  the  whole  character  of  Eastern 
farming  is  different  from  what  these  men  have  been 
used  to.  Out  in  the  corn  belt  the  type  of  farming 
that  these  men  leave  is  quite  generally  a  grain- 
growing  and  stock-feeding  proposition.  When  they 
come  East  they  do* not  always  grasp  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  make  our  money,  as  a  rule,  either  by  growing 
grain  or  by  feeding  hogs  or  beef.  The  chief  reason 
why  we  don't  is  because  we  can’t.  The  conditions 
here  are  different. 

A  DAIRY  DISTRICT. — Our  basic  industry  is 
dairying.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  this. 
Among  them  are  closeness  to  the  big  market  milk 
cities,  and  the  fact  that  the  country-wide  competition 
of  enterprises  has  eliminated  many  other  things. 
The  most  general,  successful  type  of  farming  in  the 
Northeast  is  dairying  combined  with  some  one  or 
two  enterprises.  This  includes,  generally  speaking, 
the  growing  of  hay.  corn  fodder,  and  a  relatively 
Sinaloa  mount  of  grain.  All  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
different  from  what  they  are  in  the  corn  belt.  Land, 


fields.  He  bought  a  small  dairy  and  started  making 
butter,  after  which  he  discovered  that  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  butter  was  more  than  supplied.  All  in  all,  he 
did  not  have  a  very  profitable  season  the  first  year, 
and  be  and  his  wife  were  both  well  disgusted.  When 
the  second  year  developed  a  drought  and  they  were 
able  to  grow  only  about  half  as  much  as  they  had 
the  first  year,  they  practically  suspended  operations, 
and  my  new  neighbor  became  a  real  estate  agent 
He  is  now  selling  Eastern  farms  to  other  Western 
men  and  using  his  place  simply  as  a  home. 

ANOTHER  DIFFICULT  FARM.— Another  farm 
not  so  far  away  from  this,  illustrates, somewhat,  how 
the  agency  buying  works.  This  was  a  farm  of  105 
acres,  situated  only  about  one-half  mile  from  a  thriv¬ 
ing  village  and  on  a  main  macadam  road.  The  land 
was  level,  the  buildings  good.  Let  a  man  see  this 
farm  in  the  Winter  and  nine  chances  out  of  ten  he 
would  fall  in  love  with  it.  The  real  estate  agency 
brought  its  prospective  customers  there  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  “nigger  in  the  woodpile”  was  that  this 
farm  was  also  heavy  clay  land,  and  was  a  wet  one 
even  in  a  dry  year.  Drainage  was  impossible.  The 
man  who  lived  on  it.  to  start  with,  was  a  carpenter, 
but  he  got  tired  of  it  and  listed  it  with  a  large  farm 
agency.  They  sold  it  within  three  months  (in  De¬ 
cember)  to  a  farmer  from  Iowa,  for  $4,000.  When 


A  Mammoth  Acme  Harrow  at  Work  in  the  Central  West.  Fig.  ,215 


ing  1010.  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  many 
hundred  farms  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England  are  being  sold  to  Middle  Western  men. 
'*  lie-v  liave  been  coming  East  almost  in  droves  for 
"u‘  l’:lsf  two  years,  ever  since  war  prices  and  the 
general  land  boom  bega'u  in  the  Middle  West.  In  my 
home  neighborhood  in  New  York  Slate,  1  was  figuring 
"u‘  other  day  how  niTuiy  new  farmers  we  have. 
Wiliin  radius  of  three  miles  from  my  farm  there 
have  been,  during  the  past  two  years,  12  farms  sold 
t0  •'Eddie  Western  men.  At  least  10  of  these  were 


men  who  had  owned  good  land  in  the  corn  belt,  li 
•''oh!  it  off  for  good  money,  and  had  come  on  East 
"0  (heaper  places  and  settle  down  to  a  less  siren 
11  ^Ee.  I  rout  talking  with  those  men  I  gather 
'hat  the  average  price  at  which  they  had  sold  6 
"as  about  $  1  oO  an  acre.  The  average  price  for  t 
la  nns  which  they  bought  in  New  York  was  a  bo 
•  i  an  .uie.  In  both  cases  this  included  fairly  go 
•inklings,  i  imagine  the  buildings  in  the  West  a 
El'11  'H,tler  than  the  opes  they  have  come  to. 
'EFFERENT  CONDITIONS.— There  is  still  a  1 
'■  ''Miiel  to  the  sequel.  It  is  this  point  that  lias  i 
1,1  1110  a  number  of  eases.  I  have  repeated 
1  1111  belt  farmers,  middle-aged  men.  and  a 
aui"l>  men  of  good  average  judgment,  come  in 


markets,  labor,  climate,  social  conditions,  and  all 
the  rest  are  somewhat  different.  It  rather  seems  to 
me  that  many  of  these  Western  men  do  not  grasp 
this  fact,  or  else  the  differences  seem  so  slight  that 
they  do  not  take  full  account  of  them.  At  all  events, 
there  are  many  cases  and  many  stories  where  these 
men  are  literally  hoodwinked  in  buying  farms. 

A  TYPICAL  CASE. — A  man  from  Michigan  came 
into  our  neighborhood  and  bought  a  place,  a  farm  of 
about  150  acres,  and  he  paid  $(5,000  for  it.  The 
house  was  an  excellent  one:  the  barns  just  fair. 
But  the  land  he  could  not  know  anything  about,  for 
lie  bought  it  when  it  was  under  two  feet  of  snow. 
The  most  you  could  tell  was  that  it  was  fairly 
level :  and  you  could  see.  of  course,  how  much  of  it 
was  woods  and  how  much  cleared  land.  In  the 
Spring  lie  moved  East  and  took  possession.  As  the 
season  opened  up  he  gradually  discovered  that  bis 
farm  was  very  heavy  soil:  so  heavy,  in  fact,  that 
much  of  it  would  have  made  good  bricks.  It.  was 
also  highly  acid.  Several  of  bis  meadows  which  had 
looked  promising  so  far  as  the  lay  of  the  land  went, 
proved  to  support  practically  no  seeding  save  paint¬ 
brush.  sorrel  and  ragweed.  When  he  started  in  to 
plow  lie  broke  a  good  many  plow-points  before  find¬ 
ing  out  how  many  fast  stones  there  were  in  the 


spring  came  lie  waited  for  the  land  to  dry  out  to 
begin  plowing,  but  he  waited  in  vain.  Along  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  some  of  li  is  fields  did  dry  out 
sufficiently  so  that  be  had  a  little  corn  and  potatoes, 
lie  also  cut  what  hay  there  was,  though  he  was 
never  able  to  get  onto  the  meadows  early  enough  to 
top-dress  them  with  manure.  This  Iowa  man  lasted 
two  years,  lit*  then  listed  the  farm  with  the  same 
agency,  and  they  sold  it  to  a  man  from  Missouri  for 
$5.0l>0.  This  second  man  was  apparently  quite  a 
farmer,  lie  came  on  East  with  a  full  outfit  of  tools, 
with  12  horses,  a  lot  of  hogs.  etc.  lie  took  possesion 
in  March.  As  luck  would  have  it.  a  wet  Summer  on 
sued.  The  man  from  Missouri  waited  most  all  Sum 
mer  for  a  spot  dry  enough  to  plant  potatoes  for  the 
family.  Ilis  cows  used  to  swim  to  and  from  pasture. 
He  was  a  man  of  action,  however,  and  in  the  Fall 
lie  blew  up  with  a  choice  outburst  of  profanity,  in¬ 
vited  bis  real  estate  firm  to  sell  (lie  farm  for  him. 
and  departed  forthwith  for  Missouri.  His  chief  com¬ 
ment  was  that  lie  wanted  to  get  back  to  a  country 
where  they  didn’t  have  to  shoe  rhe  horses. 

A  SCHOOL  TEACHER  TRIES  IT.— This  house 
stood  empty  the  following  Winter  until  February, 
when  the  farm  again  sold  to  a  school  teacher  from 
Indiana.  He  was  also  a  farmer,  and  had  sold  a  farm 
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for  good  money  prior  to  coming  East,  as  had  his 
predecessors.  He  paid  $6,500  for  the  beautiful,  level 
farm.  It  was  fortunate  that  this  man  was  qualified 
to  teach  school,  for  lie.  was  presently  under  the 
necessity  of  falling  back  upon  his  profession  for  the 
wherewitliall  to  make  ends  meet.  It  seemed  that 
the  payments  from  the  farm  which  he  had  sold  in 
Indiana  were  slow  in  coming  inj  and,  like  all  the 
others,  he  found  himself  “out  of  luck”  when  Sum¬ 
mer  was  once  established.  The  school- teacher-farmer 
still  owns  this  particular  place,  though  he  has  it 
listed  with  the  same  old  agency,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  sell  it  some  cold  Winter's  day  at  a  $500  profit. 

THIS  FARMER  HIRED  OFT— Another  man  in 
my  neighborhood  who  bought  a  good-sized  place  found 
in  two  years’  time  that  he  could  not  make  a  go  of 
feeding  steers.  He  had  not  fully  understood  this 
fact  from  talking  with  local  people,  and  it  took  the 
two  years’  experience  to  drive  it  really  home  to  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  means,  and  likewise  a  man 
of  action.  His  wife  departed  for  the  West  on  a  pro¬ 
longed  visit,  and  he  proceeded  to  sell  the  farm  and 
hire  out  as  a  month  hand  with  one  of  the  neighbors. 
He  is  still  working  for  this  man  at  $50  a  month, 
though  I  believe  he  is  worth  considerable  more  prop¬ 
erty  than  his  employer — and  for  that  matter  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  isn't  the  wiser  of  the  two  men  as 
it  is.  ,, 

ERRORS  OF  JUDGMENT. — There  are  two  or 
three  things  that  stand  out  in  connection  with  this 
buying  of  cheap  Eastern  farms  by  farmers  from  the 
corn  belt.  These  men  who  have  farmed — many  of 
them  successfully  all  their  lives — cannot  understand 
that  they  can  make  such  errors  of  judgment  in 
buying  our  farms  as  they  do  make.  Tn  the  first 
place,  no  sane  man  has  any  business  to  buy  a  farm 
out  of  an  agency  catalogue  as  one  would  a  curry¬ 
comb.  I  have  known  of  case  after  case  where 
farms  have  been  purchased  unseen.  The  buyer  sim¬ 
ply  looked  at  the  pictures  in  the  catalogue,  read  the 
description  and  the  price,  and  swallowed  it  whole. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  average  real  estate 
agency  is  given  to  misrepresenting  facts,  but  it  is 
their  business  to  sell  real  estate,  and  they,  like  all 
ether  business  men.  are  out  for  profits.  The  old 
legal  maxim,  “Let  the  buyer  beware,”  never  held 
more  forcibly  than  it  does  right  here.  The  second 
mistake  that  these  Western  men  make  is  in  not 
attempting  to  get  the  judgment  of  local  men  with 
respect  to  a  purchase  that  they  contemplate.  In 
every  community  there  are  good  substantial  persons 
who  know  the  local  farms  and  conditions  by  heart, 
and  whose  advice  could  be  had  and  would  bo  well 
worth  taking  into  account.  There  is  also  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  county  a  man  paid  by  the  Government, 
who  knows  farms  from  A  to  /,  whose  opinion  is  un¬ 
prejudiced  and  generally  pretty  accurate.  That  is 
the  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Some  prospective 
buyers  do  consult  the  county  agents,  but  for  one 
man  who  does  this  there  are  10  who  do  not  give  him 
a  thought. 

WINTER  BUYING.— In  the  third  place,  it  would 
not  seem  that  any  sane  man  who  was  also  a  farmer 
would  buy  a  farm  with  snowdrifts  covering  the 
ground.  Yet  I  think  60  to  TO  per  cent  of  all  the  sales 
I  have  seen  of  Eastern  farms  to  Western  men  have 
been  after  a  Winter  inspection.  Tt  is  during  the 
Winter  that  the  farmer  can  best  get  away,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  takes  time  off  then  to  come  on  East  and 
look  over  the  farm  he  has  in  mind.  He  might  better 
save  carfare.  a.  n.  gexuxg. 


Mich.  Farmers’  Candidate  for  Governor 

Part  II. 

TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE.— A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  a  farmer,  was  elected 
Governor  of  Michigan.  He  chose  another  farmer, 
Milo  D.  Campbell,  to  act  as  his  private  secretary, 
which  was  the  present  Guebernatorial  candidate’s 
first  taste  of  public  life.  So  efficient  was  he,  and 
such  a  reputation  did  he  acquire  for  integrity,  that 
a  subsequent  Governor  appointed  him  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Insurance  and  another  one  made  him 
chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  lie  also 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  all 
his  public  positions  he  has  acted  upon  the  principle 
which  he  now  makes  his  chief  plank  in  his  campaign 
for  the  Governorship — he  did  not  seek  to  grant  any 
special  favors  to  farmers,  but  saw  to  it.  as  far  as 
was  in  his  power,  that  farmers  were  not  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  by  other  classes.  In  all  cases  it  has 
been  the  office  that  sought  the  man.  So  it  is  now 
also. 

THE  FARMER  AND  ORGANIZED  LABOR.— Mr. 
Campbell  came  into  considerable  prominence  during 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Grange  in 
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Grand  Rapids  last  November  through  a  wordy  set- 
to  with  Gifford  Pinchot  over  a  letter  Mr.  Campbell 
had  written  to  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  declining  the  labor 
chief’s  invitation  to  tile  National  Bureau  of  Farm 
Organizations  to  send  representatives  to  a  proposed 
farmer-labor  conference  in  Washington.  Mr.  Pinchot 
toofc  Mr.  Campbell  to  task  for  his  attitude,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  a  controversy  so  sharp  that  it  was  the 
sensation  of  the  Grange  meetings  for  two  days.  It 
was  understood  among  the  Grangers  that  Mr.  Pin¬ 
chot  had  come  to  the  convention  particularly  to 
induce  that  body  to  send  delegates  to  the  Gompers 
conference.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  a  Granger,  being  the 
owner  of  a  farm  or  farms,  though  not  a  practical 
farmer.  Mr.  Campbell  toolc  the  ground  that  union 
labor,  as  at  present  governed,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  agriculture,  but  rather  is  fighting  it.  in  that  it 
is  attempting  to  find  ways  of  reducing  food  prices 
to  the  growers  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles  farmers  must  buy 
by  obtaining  further  wage  increases.  When  the 
question-  came  up  in  the  Grange  Mr.  Campbell  was 
upheld  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  ballot 
being  taken  on  the  declination  of  an  invitation  Mr. 
Gompers  had  sent  to  the  Grange  to  name  delegates 
to  his  conference.  It  is  probable  that  the  stand  Mr. 
Campbell  took  in  this  important  matter,  and  the 
way  he  was  backed  up  by  the  National  Grange,  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  selection  as  the  farmers’ 
candidate  for  Governor.  .  . 

PERSONAL  YTEWS.— Shortly  after  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell's  selection  by  the  joint  committee  the  writer  of 
this  sought  him  out  for  an  interview.  In  his  talk 
Mr.  Campbell  made  it  clear  that  he  neither  is 
opposed  to  organized  labor  nor  is  he  afraid  of  it. 
and  that  he  neither  is  opposed  to  organized  capital 
nor  afraid  of  it.  Said  he : 

“The  farmers  are  not  against  big  business  because 
it  is  big.  They  will  stand  for  big  business,  and  be 
glad  to.  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  for  big  business 
will  aid  big  agriculture,  and  big  agriculture  means 
great  development  of  the  nation.  But  big  business 
must  be  as  fair  to  the  farmers  as  the  farmers  are 
to  it.  We  cannot  submit,  for  instance,  to  the  tactics 
of  the  packers  in  seizing  upon  the  campaign  against 
the  high  cost  of  living  to  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  stock,  while  the 
prices  to  the  consumers  remained  stationary  or  even 
went  higher. 

“Neither  are  the  farmers  opposed  to  organized 
labor  if  labor  will  act  fairly  toward  the  farmers. 
But  as  long  as  labor  insists  upon  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  and  higher  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  what 
we  must  buy,  thus  increasing  prices  we  must  pay, 
and  seeks  means  to  reduce  the  prices  of  what  we 
sell,  we  cannot  co-operate  with  it.  The  present  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  labor  has  resulted  in  strikes 
in  vital  industries  and  ebullitions  of  radicalism  to 
an  extent  that  has  become  threatening*  to  our 
national  progress.  On  the  other  side  of  this  indus¬ 
trial  situation  is  a  growth  in  corporate  interests  and 
profits  that  is  astounding.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago, 
in  examining  some  data,  I  learned  that  two  auto¬ 
mobile  corporations  of  this  State  have  grown  from 
a  few  hundred  thousands  of  originally  invested 
capital  to  be  worth,  upon  the  market,  one  and  a 
half  billions  of  dollars.  This  is  equal  to  a  third  of 
the  entire  equalized  valuation  of  Michigan.  In 
attaining  this  growth  they  have  paid  wages  to  their 
employees  so  much  in  advance  of  wages  paid  pre¬ 
viously,  either  on  farms  or  by  factories  within  the 
State,  that  they  have  attracted  labor  not  only  from 
the  farms,  but  from  other  industries.  Food  produc¬ 
tion  in  Michigan  is  seriously  crippled  thereby,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  discontent. 

“The  farmers  of  this  nation  have  saved  it  in 
several  previous  crises,  and  they  are  the  men  who 
must  save  it  this  time.  In  spite  of  their  present 
disadvantages  they  are  the  men  who  must  act  as 
a  gyroscope  to  prevent  the  ship  of  state,  now  so 
violently  rocked  by  industrial  unrest  and  radicalism, 
being  capsized.  We  hope  to  start  the  redeeming 
movement  here  in  Michigan.  To  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line,  we  must  get  some  power  and 
authority.  The  farmer  must  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  himself  from  labor  and  the  corporations.  At 
present  he  is  plodding  along  the  narrow  channel  of 
his  farm,  unable  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  incor¬ 
poration  or  of  promotion  deals  through  which  city 
interests  make  millions. 

“It  is  probable  that  the  newly  organized  National 
Council  of  Farm  Bureaus  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  farmers  of  the  nation  in  overcoming  adverse 
conditions.  It  was  feared  at  first  that  that  body 
was  being  financed  by  city  business  interests  for  an 
ulterior  purpose,  but  we  believe  now  that  this  report 
was  wrong,  Branches  of  the  bureau  have  been 
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organized  in  many  Michigan  counties;  the  farmers 
are  paying  $30  a  year  in  advance,  which  indicates 
their  interest  in  the  movement,  and  they  cannot  be 
bribed  by  any  outside  interests.  The  older  farm 
organizations  undoubtedly  will  become  stronger  by 
reason  of  this  new  organization.  There  is  today  a 
greater  spirit  of  fraternity  among  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  than  ever  existed  before.  They  are  beginning 
to  touch  elbows  everywhere  and  to  know  that  they 
must  work  together  if  they  obtain  results. 

“The  most  heartening  indication  of  the  salvation 
of  this  country  from  radicalism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  the  metropolitan  press,  now  giving 
some  space  to  the  farmer  and  his  conditions  of  labor. 
That  change  has  come  within  the  last  six  months. 
Lack  of  understanding  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  difference  between  the  country  and  urban 
population.  When  the  farmer  shall  better  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  laboring  man  and  the  city 
folk  understand  the  things  the  farmer  must  contend 
with,  the  country  will  be  safe  from  radicalism. 

“Our  movement  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Non-partisan  League  in  any  effort  that  organization 
has  made  to  enter  this  State.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
because  of  the  condition  they  were  in  when  their 
league  was  organized.  They  had  suffered  so  long 
from  the  oppression  of  the  grain  men,  elevator  men 
and  so  on,  that  seemingly  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  government  of 
North  Dakota  in  order  to  get  relief.  But  that  con¬ 
dition  does  not  prevail  in  this  State,  nor  in  many 
other  States,  and  the  North  Dakota  methods  could 
not  gain  headway  in  many  other  States.” 

The  farmers  of  Michigan  realize  that  the  social¬ 
istic  tendencies  of  the  farmer  government  of  North 
Dakota  have  caused  the  entire  country  to  look 
askance  at  any  other  movement  of  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  to  enter  politics.  They  realize  that  in  their 
campaign  they  will  have  to  combat  this  sentiment. 
They  believe  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  the 
nation  in  demonstrating  that  farmers  can  govern 
by  other  methods  than  the  socialistic  ones  which 
have  gained  for  agriculturists  such  an  unsavory 
reputation.  In  the  selection  of  Mr.  Campbell  as 
their  standard  bearer  they  have  taken  a  big  stride 
toward  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  their 
program,  for  he  is  favorably  known  among  banking, 
industrial  and  mercantile  men  as  conservative,  hard- 
headed  and  not  given  at  all  to  chasing  phantoms. 

MORRIS  -T.  WHITE. 


Fertilizer  From  Horse  Meat 

T  have  about  3.000  lbs.  of  horse  meat,  and  wish  to 
make  it  into  fertilizer.  I  have  been  told  that  lime,  such 
as  is  used  by  masons,  will  consume  it,  both  bones  and 
flesh,  and  make  a  nice  compost  for  crops.  Is  this  so? 
How  much  lime  by  weight  for  LOOO  lbs.  of  meat? 

Dexter.  Me.  w.  ii.r. 

OTT  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of  lime 
on  that  meat.  The  action  of  the  lime  will  drive 
off  considerable  of  the  nitrogen  and  certainly  will 
not  break  up  the  bones.  Unless  the  meat  has  begun 
to  decay  you  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  feed 
meat  to  hogs  or  poultry  and  reduce  the  hones  by 
themselves.  We  have  had  some  success  in  cutting 
the  carcass  up  as  fine  as  possible,  and  thoroughly 
boiling  the  pieces.  This  separates  the  bones  from  the 
meat.  The  latter  can  he  fed  in  small  pieces  to  the 
hogs  or  hens,  or  it  can  be  boiled  into  a  thick  soup 
with  small  potatoes,  turnips  and  cornmeal.  This 
thick  soup  fed  to  the  hogs  makes  a  good  feed,  and 
there  is  greater  profit  handling  that  way  than  in 
trying  to  make  it  into  fertilizer  on  the  farm.  In 
some  cases  the  meat  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
scattered  through  the  horse  manure  with  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  scattered  over  it.  This  breaks  up 
the  meat  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 
Horse  manure  is  better  for  this  purpose,  because  it 
is  naturally  hotter  and  ferments  more  rapidly  than 
cow  manure. 

As  for  the  bones,  they  can  be  burned  with  wood. 


Snow  Roller  for  Winter  Road-breaking 

How  the  Work  is  Done  in  Maine 

1HAVE  noted  with  interest  the  various  articles  in 
your  paper  on  Winter  road-breaking,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  devices  have  been  plain  and  clear. 
These  devices  all  have  merit,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
none  of  them  approaches  the  roller  in  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  results 
in  my  own  town  after  more  than  20  years’  use  of 
these  road  rollers. 

Our  people  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  building 
of  roads,  they  may  argue  over  the  construction  of 
culverts,  drains  or  bridges,  they  may  get  excited  over 
the  different  methods  of  road  maintenance,  but  there 
will  never  be  an  argument  over  the  effectiveness  of 
the  road  roller.  The  town  has  more  than  80  miles 
of  roads,  running  in  every  possible  direction,  over 
hills  and  across  our  broad  intervales  of 
the  Saco  Valley.  We  are  exposed  to 
the  strong  winds  that  sweep  across  our 
valleys  from  the  Kearsarge  and  White 
Mountain  ranges  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  snow  comes  early,  remains  late, 
and  usually  reaches  a  great  depth, 
from  three  to  live  feet.  Yet  these  road 
rollers  have  been  found  sufficient  for 
all  emergencies,  and  the  best  of  it  is 
that  shoveling  has  been  practically 
overcome. 

The  past  Winter  was  one  of  great 
severity.  The  snow  reached  a  great 
depth,  the  cold  was  intense,  the  winds 
constant  and  heavy,  yet  I  am  informed 
by  our  selectmen  that  the  bill  for 
shoveling  snow  will  fall  far  short  of 
one  hundred  dollars. 

The  principle  of  the  roller  is  entirely 
different  from  all  other  devices  for 
road-breaking.  These  drag  through 
the  snow,  crushing,  cutting  or  throw¬ 
ing  the  snow,  while  the  roller  has  the 
principle  of  a  wheel  and  rolls  over  the 
snow  as  a  wheel  over  the  ground.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  drawing 
of  a  load  in  Summer  with  a  cart  or 
with  a  sled.  The  use  of  the  roller  led 
early  to  the  removal  of  all  wind-breaks 
that  would  tend  to  cause  the  snow  to 
drift,  and  was  thereby  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  Summer  roads,  as  they  dried  out 
quicker  after  the  removal  of  these 
obstructions.  It  helps  decidedly  in 
Spring,  when  (lie  snow  is  leaving,  as 
the  snow,  not  being  removed,  but 
packed  down,  remains  longer,  and  there 
is  no  climbing  on  (he  sides  of  the  roads 
for  a  little  snow  for  the  sleds  as  long 
as  this  packed  snow,  or  rather  ice, 
remains.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
successful  use  of  the  roller  is  that  it 
shall  be  used  “early  and  often.”  With 
the  firs!  snow  the  roller  goes  over  the 
road,  thus  insuring  a  firm  bottom. 

From  this  time  on  it  goes  over  the  road 
after  every  snowfall. 

the  town  has  seven  of  these  rollers, 
and  they  are  placed  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  town.  The  routes  for  them 
are  laid  out,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  make  a  circuit  and  so  cover 
more  ground  than  if  they  had  to  go 
out  and  back  over  every  road.  In  early 
Fall  the  selectmen  call  for  bids  for 
muning  these  rollers  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  where  they  are  located.  A  farmer 
"ilh  one  pair  of  horses  calls  on  two 
ot  his  near  neighbors,  and  they  engage 
"iih  him  to  help  with  their  two  pairs 
ot  horses,  the  division  of  the  earnings 
to  be  decided  between  them.  This 
fanner  then  makes  a  bid,  and  becomes 
icsponsible  for  the  proper  use  of  the 
■  oiler,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
ls_  110  trouble  in  getting  the  horses, 

" it lu»ut  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
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The  covering  of  the  drums  is  made  of  three-incli 
hardwood,  to  make  weight,  and  the  frame  is  hung 
under  the  shaft.  Or  in  other  words,  it  is  “under¬ 
hung'’  like  an  automobile.  These  rollers  are  estimated 
to  weigh  about  three  tons,  and  will  thoroughly  level 
and  firm  the  snow  as  they  pass. 

As  set-over  sleighs  are  used  all  through  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  drums  are  set  about  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  on  the  shaft,  and  leave  a  core  of  about  the 
same  width.  If  if  is  desired,  however,  the  drums 
might  be  set- nearer  together  by  the  use  of  a  steel 
shaft  to  connect  the  frame  between  the  drums,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  0x0  joist.  To  prevent  the  snow  from 
sticking  to  the  roller  it  is  well  oiled  on  the  outside 
with  linseed  oil,  and  sometimes  a  coat  of  shellac  is 
given  as  a  last  coat. 

Our  last  fall  of  snow  was  estimated  to  be  at  least 
1.8  inches  on  the  level,  and  it  was  badly  drifted.  It 
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road-breaking  surface  a  little  more  than  10  feet 
wide.  Teams  follow  .the  core,  one  horse  each  side. 
The  outside  portions  that  have  been  under  the  roller 
remain  hard  enough  to  hold  up  a  horse.  Hence  there 
is  no  crowding  and  no  waiting  at  “turn-outs”  to  pass 
any  teams  that  may  be  met.  If  any  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  are  interested  enough  to  write  me  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  them  the  exact  measurements  of  all 
parts  of  these  rollers,  the  amount  of  lumber  required 
to  build  one  and  the  probable  cost. 

Maine.  b.  walker  m’keen. 


A 


A  New  England  Gravenstein  Tree  with  a  $50  crop.  Fig.  21G 


One  Tree  Pays  Farm  Taxes 

8  we  have  often  stated,  we  do  not  like  to  tell 
big  stories  about  farm  products,  or  what 
farmers  have  done  with  superior  units  of  an  orchard, 
or  a  flock  of  hens  or  a  herd  of  cattle.  It  is  often  a 
favorite  plan  to  take  some  abnormal 
record  of  a  single  individual,  multiply 
it  by  500  or  1,000,  and  hold  up  the 
answer  as  a  probable  outcome  for 
ordinary  farming.  A  vast  amount  of 
damage  has  been  done  to  agriculture 
in  that  way.  People  who  never  had 
any  business  to  leave  their  city  jobs 
have  invested  their  money  in  farms  on 
the  strength  of  these  big  stories,  only 
to  face  ruin  as  the  end  of  it  all.  In 
another  way  these  big  stories  are 
damaging,  because  they  give  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  and  politicians  a  chance  to  get 
into  the  city  papers,  and  to  prove  that 
farming  is  wonderfully  profitable.  We 
usually  avoid  reference  to  such  things, 
but  now  and  then  something  of  unusual 
interest  comes  up  which  we  like  to  talk 
about.  For  instance,  W.  .T.  Livingston 
of  Lowell.  Mass.,  sends  us  the  picture 
of  a  Gravenstcin  apple  tree,  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  216.  This  was  an  old 
“sweeting”  tree,  which  means  that  it 
is  one  of  the  old-timers  planted  years 
ago  when  sweet  apples  were  profitable, 
because  they  took  the  place  of  bananas. 
Years  ago  these  old-timers  went  out  of 
profitable  business,  but  in  this  case  Mr. 
Livingston  grafted  the  tree  over  to 
Gravenstein.  Of  course  such  a  tree  is 
tall,  and  it  is  expensive  to  pick  the 
fruit  and.  as  we  see,  it  stands  alone 
out  in  the  field  from  the  rest  of  the 
orchard.  Mr.  Livingston  claims,  how¬ 
ever.  that,  this  old  tree  has  grown  fruit 
enough  to  pay  all  the  taxes  on  the 
farm.  The  tree  stands  in  Essex 
County.  Mass.  In  1916  it  bore  45 
bushels  of  fruit:  in  1918  there  were  50 
bushels.  As  is  natural  with  the  Grav¬ 
enstein.  last  year  gave  very  few 
apples,  but  there  is  a  bumper  crop 
coming  this  season.  The  last  full  crop 
was  figured  about  as  follows:  Twenty- 
five  bushels  at  .$1,  10  bushels  at  81.50 
and  15  bushels  at  75  cents,  this  fruit 
being  sold  on  the  tree.  This  gives  a 
total  of  $51 .25,  which  just  about  paid 
the  tax  on  the  farm.  These  figures 
appear  to  be  correct,  but  do  not  let 
anyone  figure  that  because  this  tree 
gave  $50  worth  of  fruit  and  there  are 
40  trees  to  an  acre,  all  anyone  has  to 
do  is  to  plant  an  acre  of  Gravenstein, 
give  it  reasonable  care,  and  then  take 
in  $2,000  for  the  apples.  That  is  the 
way  some  of  our  wild  men  seem  to 
figure,  but  anyone  who  attempts  to  do 
that  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  on 
the  wrong  track. 


Ringing  In  a  Happier  Dag 


tor  the  purpose. 

ihc  rollers  are  made  in  two  drums,  with  open,  or 
'  1"'1'°.  (l|1Gs.  It  was  found  that  closed  ends  tended 
h»  keep  (he  inside  of  the  roller  damp  and  tended  to 
nating.  q’hese  drums  are  each  eight  feet  in  dit 
eter  8 11(1  eight  feel  in  length 


Where  county  agent  work  has  played  an  effective  part  in  bringing  about  profitable 
farm  production,  there  has  also  come  a  happier  family  life  in  the  farmhouse  and 
a  brighter  outlook  in  country  pursuits  for  the  boys  and  girls  brought  up  under  its 

wholesome  influence.  (Maryland) 


Sorghum  in  New  Jersey 

MANY  years  ago  Prof.  Geo.  1 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agri< 


am- 

They  are  placed  on 
nn  11011  shaft  about  two  inches  in 
is  firmly  secured  to  them. 
ls  aiado  of  sufficient 

to  which  a  pole  is  attached  and  a  platform  is  placed 
behind  on  this  frame  for  loadiu 
"  eight  of  the  pole  and  the  driv 


diameter,  which 
A  frame  of  6x6  joist 
size  to  surround  both  drums. 


•"eat  and  footrest  for  the  dr 


or. 


to  balance  the 
and  a  comfortable 


iver  is  placed  in  front. 


was  necessary  to  use  eight  horses  to  draw  the  roller 
through  this.  As  1  watched  these  horses  drawing 
the  roller  by  our  house,  with  the  four  owners  on  the 
roller,  1  observed  that  they  drew  it  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  leaders  picking  out  the  road  and  helping 
slightly  in  the  draft.  I  wished  that  representatives 
of  all  sections  where  snow  falls  deeply,  and  where 
these  rollers  are  not  used,  might  have  been  with  me 
to  have  seen  the  ease  with  which  the  work  was  done, 
and  afterwards  have  gone  over  the  road  and  observed 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  left. 

Readers  have,  of  course,  observed  that  we  get  a 


II.  Cook 
icultural 

College  experimented  with  sorghum  in 
South  Jersey.  The  light  soil  of  that 
section  produced  crops  which  gave 
sugar  and  syrup  of  fine  quality.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  that  section 
to  produce  sugar.  The  low  price  and  the  great 
development  of  German  beet  sugar  killed  the  sor¬ 
ghum  industry  for  the  time,  but  we  think  it  might 
now  be  made  profitable.  We  think  sorghum  will 
be  quite  at  home  in  the  lighter  Jersey  soils,  and 
it.  may  prove  a  profitable  crop  for  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  world  will  demand  more  sweets  for 
years  to  come.  Time  may  prove  that  Prof.  Cook 
was  wiser  than  many  of  the  people  of  his  time  imag¬ 
ined. 
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One  Trial 
of  Grape 'Nuts 

will  do  more  than  many  words  to 
convince  you  of  the  goodness  of 
this  wheat  and  barley  food. 

But  it’s  worth  saying  that  Grape- 
Nuts  contains  all  the  nutriment  of 
the  grains,  is  ready  to  eat,  requires 
no  sugar  and  there’s  no  waste. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  Builder 


SEED  POTATOES 

the  best  grown  in 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  MAINE 

all  the  best  standard  varieties 

Write  us  for  Seed  Potato 
Circular  and  Prices 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &.  SON,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

1000  postpaid,  $3.00;  1000  express  collect,  $2.50. 
Potato  plants  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect. 
Tomato  plants  500  postpaid,  $1-50.  1000  express 
collect,  $1.75. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


Insure  Your  Cabbage  Plant 

from  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage  maggot,  by  using  our 

TARRED  FELT  DISCS 

82  per  1,000,  postpaid  to  the  OthZone. 

MODERN  MFG.  CO..  P.  0.  Box  2854.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tahhono Pltxntc  ,{Y  THE MILLION. E.J.WakeI 
LulIUdyt  I  nllllS  field,  Copenhagen'.  Ready  Apri 
26th  at  $2.98  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  ROOWAY,  Harll, .Delaware 


POTATO  PLANTS  selected  potatoes. 

1000  express  collect.  $3.00. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY.  Albany,  Ca. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots  R^&^fkVioo; 

$11.25  per  1.01)0:  4 -yi'.- roots,  $3  per  100;  $15  per  1,000. 
Large  selected  roots,  $4  75  per  1110:  $30  per  1,000. 
HAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Special  Offer:— For  $3.00  I  will  send  you  25  Early 
June,  25  '  uthbert.  late,  25  I’lum  Farmer  black  and 
25  Royal  Purple.  Only  one  collection  to  a  customer. 
Send  for  our  catalog  of  Fruits,  Perries  and  Flowers. 
Geo.  1>.  Aiken  :  :  Putney,  Vt. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  tVeYto 

select  from.  LUCRETIA  Dewberry  Plants, 
$10  per  1,000.  ST.  REGIS  Raspberry  Plants, 
$18  perl  ,000.  Also  the  fall-hearing.  Send  for  free 

catalogue.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL,  R.  No.  2.  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


Victory  Strawberry  Plants — 

drouth  register,  red  to  the  core  and  will  not  winter  kill. 
A  good  shipper  and  goes  to  market  when  berries  are  45c 
u  quart.  Starts  bearing  June  1.  Supply  limited.  $1  for 
25,  $3  per  WO. 

Hudson  Gladiolus  Gardens  •  -  Hudson,  Mass. 


Progressive  Qirgu/horrU  Plants  1.000— *10;  500— $7. 
Everbearing  Oil  dffUol  I  Jf  I  la II IS  Summer  ,bearmg  va 
rieties.  $6  per  M.  WILLIS  ROYS,  Willowdsle  Farm.  Hoosick  Fills,  N.Y. 


PpAflYiDCCillo  and  Peerless  Everbearing 
ri  UyiC33lVC  STKAUHEKKY  IM.ANT8,  $1.50 
per  100;  $12  per  1,000.  BASIL  1‘F.HKY,  Georgetown,  llclawsro 


St.  Regis  beIhJng  Raspberry  Plants 

for  $1.75;  100  for  $3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  Waterloo!  Works.  N.  J. 


Unuiorr!  Nn  17  the  million  dollar  strawberry  exolusive- 
FlUWdfUnU.  II  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
introducer.  C.  E.  Chapman,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


^Irawhorrv  Planlo  *'  P,?r  10°-  Lar*®r  lots  on  applico- 

OlIdWUBliy  rldlllS  tion.  GEO.  H.  GASSETT.  Putney.  V.rmonl 


INOCULATE 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA 

The  guaranteed  lnoeulator.  Grown  direct  from  nodules. 
Prices  lowest,  virility  highest.  Impossible  to  prepare 
a  more  highly  bred  or  more  virulent  cultures  if  ten 
times  price  offered.  Prepared  for  Alfalfa,  Clovers 
Soys  and  all  legumes. 

1-A.  size  75c,  2-A.  $1.50,  4-A.  $2.25,  6-A.  $3 

For  sale  by  all  leading  seed  houses.  If  not  catalogued 
by  your  seedsman  send  order  direct, 

Send  for  our  Legume  Book  Free 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON,  OHIO 

Laroent  Prod.uc.ern  of  Legume  Cultures  in  the  World 


PpCpf  A  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
01  LvlflL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY  GRAPE.  ASPARAG0S,  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY,  EGG,  PEPPER.  K0HL-RABI,  KALE.  LET 
TUCE,  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY.  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

strKWberr^pl/\nts 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  bestof  the  Ever. 

bearing;  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  DUALITY  BEST.  1*  rices  reasonable.  Catalogue 
Free.  V.R.  ALLEN,  Grower  and  Distributor,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Strawberry  PLANTS 

Catalogue  Free  ltasil  Ferry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  Order  Plants 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato 

ALL  VARIETIES.  Wo  will  gladly  mail  yon  our  PRICE  LIST. 
CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  -  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

all  varieties;  open  field  grown.  Prompt  shipment 
200— $1;  500— SI. 75,  postpaid.  By  express,  $2  thous¬ 
and.  Sweet  potato  plants,  $2.50  thousand.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Special  price  large  lot*. 
JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Georgia 

EVERY  TREE  shading 

You  can  prevent  this  loss  ami 

om  nugpus<lyour  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 

CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DICKINSON'S 

PINE  TREE  BRAND  SEEDS 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Other  Field  Seeds 

FOR  BETTER  CRO*.  > 

AC  . 

If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Furnish  Thi.  4^ id 
I  ’•  WRITE 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Uses  for  Pomace 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  different  opinions 
as  to  the  use  of  apple  pomace  to  Ret  some 
money  value  out  of  it.  Have  any  read¬ 
ers  ever  tried  using  a  silo  to  store  the 
pomace  in.  as  made,  wetting  down  and 
letting  stand,  and  drawing  off  contents 
later  as  vinegar  stock?  I  have  a  custom 
mill,  and  have  a  lot  of  pomace  which  goes 
to  waste.  Some  say  it  is  good  feed  for 
cattle,  but-  cannot  get  the  people  here  to 
try  it.  I  would  like  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions  on  t  his  matter.  E.  R. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

This  query  brings  up  a  question  that 
is  deserving  of  attention.  The  storage 
of  apple  pomace  in  a  silo  for  the  purpose 
of  salvaging  more  vinegar  stock  is  prac¬ 
tical.  It  should  be  thoroughly  moistened 
to  prevent  heating,  aud  the  process  vine¬ 
gar  obtained  after  this  method  is  market¬ 
able.  It  cannot,  however,  be  labeled 
“pure  cidar  vinegar,”  but  label  must  des¬ 
ignate  test,  as  “3  per  cent,"  “S1/^  pci’ 
cent,”  etc. 

There  need  be  but  little  fear  of  spoilage 
of  the  pomace  iu  the  silo.  It  will  can 
over  like  a  jar  of  fruit  and  remain  in  a 
sealed  condition  indefinitely.  E.  R.’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  failing  to  interest  cattle  own¬ 
ers  in  the  pomace  as  a  desirable  feed  is 
quite  in  common  with  that  of  other  oper¬ 
ators.  It  reminds  me  of  the  day  of  early 
butchers  and  market  men,  when  liver  was 
given  away.  We  took  it  almost  with 
suspicion.  Pomace  does  make  fair  cattle 
feed.  Minus  the  cider  content,  there  is 
not  the  stomach  fermentation  as  when  a 
cow  gorges  on  a  bushel  of  apples.  Iu  our 
section  the  pomace  is  often  dumped  in  one 
corner  of  a  pasture  lot  and  the  cattle  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  thereof  whenever  they  de¬ 
sire.  I  have  many  times  heard  it  de¬ 
clared  the  equal  of  silage. 

The  trouble  with  pomace  is  rather  the 
prejudice  of  people  who  mistakenly  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  worthless  waste,  giving 
up  all  its  value  with  the  pressing  of  the 
juice.  Practically  no  pectiu,  the  constit¬ 
uent  of  fruit  juices  causing  them  to  jell, 
passes  into  the  cider  with  the  pressing. 
The  commercial  jelly  makers  not  many 
years  ago  found  that  apple  pomace  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  dried  cores  and  skins  in  its 
yield  of  pectin,  and  through  these  re¬ 
searches  of  their  chemists  pomace  at  once 
assumed  a  commercial  value. 

As  the  pomace  would  undergo  no  chem¬ 
ical  change  when  properly  handled  in  the 
silo  which  would  nullify  its  pectin  con¬ 
tent  and  value,  it  could,  if  desired,  be 
dehydrated  after  its  second  application 
to  the  vinegar  process  aud  sold  for  its 
pectin  value.  Whether  there  would  be 
profit  in  thus  dehydrating  after  use  in  the 
silo  would  depend  on  the  pomace  market, 

[  which  is  given  to  wide  fluctuations. 

Many  cider  and  vinegar  men  dry  the 
pomace  direct  from  the  first  pressing  and 
sell  on  quantity  order  to  the  large  jelly- 
makers.  The  ideal  system  for  drying 
pomace  is  one  using  low  drying  tempera¬ 
tures,  not  over  150  degrees  Fahr.  Some 
dryers  will  carry  a  temperature  as  high 
as  300  degrees  Fahr.,  or  enough  to  break 
down  the  cells  and  destroy  some  of  the 
true  constituents  of  the  pomace.  Em¬ 
ploying  low  .lemperaturres,  the  pomace 
is  dehydrated  in  rotating  drums  of  cyl¬ 
indrical  shape  covered  with  layers  of 
bronze  wire  cloth.  At  one  end  of  the 
housing  a  hot-air  furnace  supplies  the 
drying  current  and  at  the  other  end  a 
suction  fan  withdraws  the  moisture-laden 
air.  carrying  off  the  moisture  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  where  a  hot  blast 
alone  is  depended  on  to  do  the  work.  The 
drying  drums  rotate  by  a  worm  drive 
gearing,  and  within  each  drum  a  pomace 
picker  breaks  up  the  mass  of  pomace. 
When  both  drums  and  fan  are  in  action 
the  suction  holds  the  pomace  against  the 
wall  of  t'he  rotating  cylinder.  Thus  the 
air  is  drawn  through  the  pomace,  not 
over  or  around.  The  pomace  from  one 
bushel  of  apples  will  make  about  five 
pounds  of  dehydrated  product.  This  has 
been  known  to  be  worth  as  high  as  four 
or  five  cents  per  pound  for  jellymaking. 

A.  II.  PUI.VEK. 


Grafting  Cherries  and  Plums 

Most  readers  may  believe,  just  as  1 
have  many  times'  heard  aud  formerly  be¬ 
lieved,  that  to  insure  success  cherries  and 
plums  must  be  grafted  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  than  is  necessary  with  apples  aud 


pears.  No  doubt  early  grafting  is  prefer¬ 
able,  and  my  limited  experience  indicates, 
when  the  buds  are  just  as  far  advanced 
as  is  allowable  with  apple  or  pears,  fail¬ 
ure  is  nearly  certain.  I  believe  such 
grafting  should  be  done  before  the  buds 
have  started,  which  is  the  generally 
accepted  belief,  but  I  have  found  there 
is  a  second  season  considerably  later 
when  such  grafting  may  be  done. 

William  Crouch,  now  nearly  a  nona¬ 
genarian,  living  in  this  county,  showed 
me,  several  years  ago,  a  large  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  cherry  tree,  which  he  assured  me 
he  grafted  when  iu  full  bloom,  cutting 
the  grafts  from  a  blooming  tree  and 
immediately  setting  them  in  another,  lie 
spoke  of  it  as  one  of  his  experiments. 
The  stock  was  a  wild  tree  that  had 
probably  grown  from  some  sweet  cherry 
pit  dropped  by  a  bird.  It  had  been  top- 
worked  on  six  branches,  aud  every  scion 
had  made  a  good  growth,  and  it  had  ao 
perfect  a  top  as  I  over  caw. 

I  have  twice  since  both  cleft  aud  whip- 
grafted  plums  and  cherries  just  as  the 
blossoms  began  to  open,  and  nearly  every 
scion  grew.  There  was  much  sap  both 
in  scions  and  stocks  and  new  growth  on 
scions,  sot  in  a  cloudy  day,  showed  no 
sign  of  wilting.  It  is  my  guess  that  to 
do  successful  grafting  when  growth  is  so 
far  advanced  the  scions  must  bo  set  as 
sood  as  cut  from  the  parent  tree,  or  at 
least  not  allowed  to  wilt.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  as  severe  cutting  back 
or  pruning  as  some  other  trees  will  en¬ 
dure  may  possibly  kill  cherries.  E.  A.  P. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


Pollenizing  Burbank  Plum 

On  page  683  is  a  question  by  E.  G.  S. 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  failure  to  fruit 
of  Burbank  plums.  This  failure,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  is  due  to  lack  of  cross-pollination, 
rather  than  to  the  other  causes  men¬ 
tioned.  The  University  of  California  re¬ 
ports  the  Burbank  plum  to  be  absolutely 
self-sterile,  but  easily  cross-fertilized  by 
other  Japanese  varieties.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  E.  G.  S.  place  branches  of  other 
varieties  in  pails  of  water  near  these  trees 
during  blooming  time.  H.  S.  LOOP. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Traction  Sprayer 

For  Potatoes,  Truck 
and  Shrubs,  etc. 

Spraying  an  acre  of  potatoes,  pickles, 
strawberries,  etc.,  in  12  to  15  minutes 
with  a  one-man,  one-team  machine  is  cer¬ 
tainly  saving  money. 

1  he  Eureka  sprays  4,  6  or  more  rows  at  a 
time,  9  to  24  ft.  One,  two  or  three  nozzles 
for  each  row  deliver  powerful,  fine,  misty 
spray  on  all  sides.  Drives  between  rows, 
thus  saving  all  ground  for  planting. 

Supplied  with  fit)  or  Irto-gal.  Cypress  Tanka 
ltigfiOx  3  inch  wheels  give  ample  traction  for 
pump,  delivering  steady  pressure.  Gauge  and 
relief  valves  provide  automatic  control  of 
pressure  ns  desired.  Dasher  in  tank  keeps  mix- 
turn  constantly  agitated.  Dasher  operates 
with  machine  in  or  out  of  gear, 
can  also  be  used  with  attachment  for  spraying 

trees  and  slumps. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  880,  Utica.  N.Y. 


Send  forCatalop 


STAR 

Safety 
Razor 

qooi 

lor  tough 
beards 

At  your  dealer  or  direct 

Star  Safety  Razor  Corporation, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT 

and  Your  Garden  Growing 

It’s  easy  —  and  a 
pleasure —  with  a 

Barker  AND^MULTIVATOR  3 Machines  ini 

Kills  the  weeds  amt  breaks  tin*  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining-  mulch.  Works  as 
fust  as  you  can  walk.  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 
"IlestWeed  Killer  Ever  Used.”  Works  right  up 
to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves.  Has  easily 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Requires  no  skill.  A  boy  can  run  it,  and 
do  more  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes. 

Inexpensive. 

Write  tnfl an  for  Illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special 
t'aotory-to-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  C0„ 

Dept.  16 

David  City,  Neb. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAT  NT  en- 
dorfcJ  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price.. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

^W-  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

rJo^iVtau,dard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor- 
whioi  •  beeu  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
"inch  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  R  IT  RAT,  NEW-YORKER 
West  :50th  Street  New  York 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

March  came  in  rough,  hut  seems  to  be 
going  out  in  a  special  good  humor.  This 
is  the  30th,  and  for  more  than  10  days  we 
have  had  beautiful  Spring  weather.  A 
long  border  of  Princess  of  Wales  violets 
is  blue  with  bloom.  The  first  hyacinths 
are  blooming  and  the  daffodils  have  been 
open  for  a  week.  The  early  shrubbery. 
Spiraea  Thunbergi.  the  Forsytbias  and 
P.vrus  Japonica  are  covered  with  bloom. 
The  fruit  buds  are  swelling  and  we  are 
hoping  for  a  good  peach  season.  In  the 
garden  the  hist  of  the  late  peas  have  been 
planted.  Irish  potatoes,  spinach,  kale  i 
and  Spring  lettuce  all  were  put  into  the  I 
ground  later  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  i 
bad  weather  of  early  March.  A  neighbor 
who  was  in  Florida  in  early  March  came 
here  to  get  out  of  the  cold,  for  freezing 
weather  went  well  down  the  peninsula  of 
Florida. 

The  grass  is  starting  off  with  such  a 
vivid  green  that  we  will  need  to  overhaul 
the  lawn  mower  soon.  But  the  effects  of 
the  Winter  <are  very  evident.  My  hedge 
<>f  the  Amoor  River  privet  is  usually  ever¬ 
green,  but  this  Winter  very  nearly  took 
nil  its  leaves.  T.igustrum  lucidum,  which 
I  can  hardly  distinguish  from  .Taponicum, 
has  held  its  broad  leaves.  This  and  the 
I,.  Japonicum  are  the  most  persistently 
evergreen  of  any  privets  I  have  grown. 
Unfortunately  Lucidum  is  not  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia.  I  have  seen 
•Taponicum  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Washington  which  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  scorched  there  by  the  cold.  Our  i 
Magnolia  trees  have  not  had  their  leaves 
scorched  as  they  were  in  the  hard  Winter 
of  1D17-1S.  This  splendid  tree  which  we 
have  always  called  Magnolia  grandiflora 
the  terrible  botanical  revisionists  now 
want  us  to  call  M.  fietida,  but  we  won’t 
do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  from  the  ex¬ 
perimental  ground  of  the  Department  nf 
Agriculture  at  Chico,  Cal.,  four  plum 
trees,  two  each  of  two  crosses  on  the 
Wild  Goose.  These  trees  promise  to 
bloom  heavily  this  season.  One  of  them 
set  a  few  plums  last  Spring.  These  more 
resembled  in  shape  the  German  Prune, 
and  had  no  resemblance  to  the  Wild 
Goose.  I  had  hoped  to  mature  them,  but 
the  pesky  sparrows  picked  them  green. 
This  year  I  have  declared  war  on  the 
sparrows.  A  few  years  hack  I  had  shot 
them  so  persistently  that  we  seldom  saw 
one  in  the  garden,  but  a  year  or  so  of  in¬ 
dulgence  and  they  recovered  their  cour¬ 
age,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  get  after 
them  if  T  get  any  cherries  or  plums. 

Our  greatest  Spring  insect  enemy  here 
is  the  rose  chafer.  Just  as  the  roses  get 
into  bloom  and  the  grapevines  have  set 
the  cluster  of  blossom  buds  they  swarm 
everywhere.  If  not  checked  they  eat  every 
bud  on  the  grapes  before  the  flowers  have 
a  chance  to  open.  They  attack  the  white 
roses  first  and  seldom  damage  tin*  red 
ones  half  as  much.  The  Crimson  Ram¬ 
blers  seem  to  defy  them.  I  have  a  plant 
of  Crimson  Rambler  which  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  tumble  over  a  great  bush  of 
Deutzia  creuata.  The  rose  bugs  swarm 
on  the  white  bloom  of  the  Deutzia  and  the 
Rambler  turns  the  whole  to  crimson.  We 
have  for  years  been  trying  to  make  a 
spray  that  would  defeat  the  rose  chafer. 
We  have  used  with  partial  success  lead 
arsenate,  molasses  and  water,  but  only 
partially  successfully  and  sometimes  fail¬ 
ing  to  save  our  grapes  only,  knowing  that 
the  roses  would  recover  and  blooom  later. 

This  Spring  I  expect  to  test  the  new 
remedy  which  the  maker  claims  is  sure 
death  to  the  pests.  This  is  called  Mel- 
rosine,  and  I  hope  it  may  do  till  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  I  shall  also  dust  some 
roses  over  with  the  calcium  arsenate 
powder  which  I  found  so  effective  on  other 
insects  last  Summer.  For  the  potato 
beetles  the  calcium  arsenate  was  particu¬ 
larly  efficient.  I  mixed  it  with  double  tlie 
bulk  of  air-slaked  lime  and  dusted  the 
plants  over  as  soon  as  the  old  bottles  be¬ 
gan  to  creep  around,  and  very  few  of 
them  seemed  to  have  laid  eggs,  for  the 
hatch  was  very  small,  a  ml  another  dust¬ 
ing  finished  them.  Later  a  swarm  at¬ 
tacked  the  eggplants,  and  one  dusting 
cleaned  them  up.  The  caustic  nature  of 
the  lime  aided,  doubtless. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


WHEN  you  buy  tires  consider  these 
two  important  points: 

The  integrity  of  the  company  whose 
name  appears  on  the  side  wall. 

The  experience  of  motorists  in  vour 
locality  who  use  these  tires. 

In  these  major  points,  the  Ajax  Cord 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  Ajax 
name  is  paramount  and  Ajax  users  are 
Ajax  enthusiasts. 

Those  cleats  of  the  Ajax  Cord  take 
hold,  like  the  cleats  on  an  athlete's 
shoes.  “Shoulders  of  Strength”  brace 
the  wearing  surface. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires,  Ajax  Road  King  Tires, 
and  Ajax  II.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories  are  sold  at  your  nearest 
Ajax  Sales  and  Service  Depot. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY 
New  York  Citv 


Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Cleated  Tread — It  Hold: 


HIGH 

Pressure 


$ pm 

Exp< 


^VERS 


38  Years 
Experience 

Ospraymo  With  special  features  all  their  own, 

Catalan  .  They  claim  your  kind  attention. 

pri>a  In  every  size  ....  tor  every  zone, 

1  '  ‘ e  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  TORCH  PUMP  CCt.,Dept,  *J,  Elmira,  Now  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^^  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution  and  for  potato  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 >4°;  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  ^PHUR,  100G-  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Mu ria f  potash. 

hATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 
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COLOR  SELLS  FRUIT 

A  clear,  healthy,  beautiful  complexion  of  man, 
woman  or  child  is  produced  ( 100  times  out  of  100) 
by  the  liberal  use  of  soap  and  water,  plus  energy 
in  applying  and  not  by  dry  powder  puffs  or 
so  called  complexion  powders. 

QPRAV  trees,  foliage 

kJ - (WASH) -  I  AND  FRUIT  with 

SULPHUR-FISH  OIL-CARBOLIC-  COM  POUND 
VOLCANO  BRAND 


CHARLES  FREMK5  FORMULA  AND  PROCESS. 


A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 

Keep  them  free  from  blemishes  made  by  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases. 

Nature’s  sunshine  and  the  cleansing  oil  in  SULCO-V.B.  will 
put  a  high  polish  on  your  fruit  which  makes  it  easy  to  sell. 

The  young  lice  of  Scale  Insects,  Green  and  Rosey  Aphis,  Pear 
Psylla  and  Thrips — crawl  about  on  twigs,  foliage  and  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  August,  and  the  spores  of  bitter  rot  and  scab  fungus 
take  root  at  this  time.  Plant,  poultry  and  cattle  lice  quickly 
controlled  bv  SULCO-V.B.  A  little  goes  far — so  you  can 
afford  to  use  it  for  healthier  Trees,  Plants,  Poultry  and  Animals. 

Prevent  POTATO  Blight 

YOU  CAN’T  CURE  IT 

SULCO-V.B.  is  the  Master  Spray  of  the  20th  Century 
Booklet  Free — Address  nearest  office 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  Inc. 

SULCO-DEPT.  R 

141  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.  148  Front  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BIU  MONEY  IN  HENRIKS.  Strawberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Rotato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M  K.  BOROO,  Vimland,  N.  J. 
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COTT’S  SUDAN  GRASS 

Sudan  grass  furnishes  a  wonderfully  large 
amount  of  hay  at  a  small  investment.  We 
now  have  seed  of  extraordinary  quality.  Ask 
for  prices  and  our  Field  Seed  Book. 

dive  priced  iTow ardT l'- r n Lei"  Craiibury'i  N  j.  G.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  670  Main  Si.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


yy ANTED — Five  thousand  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  May  20th. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rurjx  Xkw-Yorkkr  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St.,  OLF.AN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


COUNTRY'  We  supply  any  book  that  lias  to  do  with 
H  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  llower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plrtfttfl  under  kdase,  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pest*, 
intr«len  areliitectine, outdoor  sports,  etc.  From  thousands  of  books 
w*  have  selected  the  700  liest.  Send  stamp  for  66  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  r.  UK  LA  MARK  CO.  Jne.  4  IS-  4  W.  37tli  St.,  New  Y’ork  City 


BINDER  TWINE 

Grt  our  astonishingly  low  prloe  to  Granges,  Equity  Unions, 
Farm  Bureaus,  etc.  Farmer 'agpnts  wanted.  Free  samples. 

THEO.  BUBT  &  SONS,  Box  40.  U EXROSE,  OHI* 

f'nrn  EIGHT  ROWED  FLINT.  Buy  direct  from 
uocll  0 U I II  g,  oiver.  lltch  n-a.  Great  yieldor.  Write 
at  once.  C.  S.  TANNER.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


333  W  30th  Street 


New  York  Cily 


Selected  Gold  NiiirgetSeed  Corn.  Write  for  sample 
and  price*.  L.  F,  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Bethel,  Pcnna . 


GRANGERS  LIME 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

V/rite  for  Prices  and  Commodify  Freight  Rates 


Grangers  Lime  Company 

S'rEefi  Ollices :  Works: 

Hartford,  Conn.  West  Stockbridge, 

Bridgewater,  Mass.  Mass. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Indorses  the  Overalls  for  Women 

I  most  strongly  indorse  the  use  of  over- 
nils  for  women.  I  find  they  are  worn 
more  in  the  Western  States  than  in  the 
East.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  a  suit  of  wom¬ 
en’s  overalls  in  the  East.  I  sold  ice  in  a 
Kansas  town  a  year  ago  last  Summer, 
which  was  a  very  hot  Summer  in  the 
West,  and  almost  every  home  I  went  into 
(which  was  something  over  200)  the 
woman  wore  a  neat  suit  of  overalls.  They 
looked  comfortable  and  were  comfortable, 
and  even  the  counter  girls  in  the  business 
houses  in  the  city  wore  them.  My  wife 
wore  them  while  in  the  West,  but  since 
we  have  come  East  we  cannot  find  this 
garment  on  the  market.  When  we  ask 
the  clerk  for  them  lie  doesn’t  know  what 
we  mean.  If  the  women  of  the  East 
would  dress  more  comfortably  and  less 
fashionably,  how  much  better  it  would  he 
for  them  !  A  woman,  when  allowed  her 
freedom  as  to  proper  muscular  exercises, 
is  lots  more  active  than  a  man.  I  have 
seen  them  stand  on  the  ground  and 
spring  into  their  saddles  on  their  ponies, 
not  all  humped  over  in  a  sidesaddle,  but 
astride,  perfectly  erect,  and  the  ponies 
would  dash  away  with  them  on  a  dead 
run  as  soon  as  they  would  strike  the 
saddle.  This  comes  about  by  proper  ex¬ 
ercises  and  perfectly  fitting  clothing.  Let 
people  criticize  if  they  so  desire.  You 
know  some  people  are  so  afraid  of  doing 
something  wrong  they  often  fail  to  do  the 
right.  My  wife  and  I  strongly  indorse 
the  woman’s  overall.  e.  w.  f. 

Absolutely  the  only  argument  against 
wearing  overalls  for  outdoor  work,  regard¬ 
less  of  sex.  is  the  fact  that  it  isn’t,  or 
has  not  formerly  been,  customary,  and 
this  is  only  a  weak  argument,  not  a  rea¬ 
son.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  customary 
for  a  woman,  simply  because  she  is  a 
woman,  to  risk  her  life  in  a  sidesaddle, 
while  a  man  rode  safely  and  comfortable 
as  nature  intended  ho  should.  A  little 
further  hack  strong  drink  was  so  emi¬ 
nently  respectable  that  history  tells  us  if 
a  pastor  was  not  regaled  with  a  drink 
while  making  a  call  he  felt  himself  to  be 
ill-used.  A  notch  further  back  still,  the 
cave  man  went  out  and  selected  his  future 
mate,  knocked  her  down  with  a  club,  and 
carried  her  off  to  his  own  cave;  and.  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  woman,  this  was  a  per- 
feetly  proper  method  of  procedure. 

I  did  n  great  deal  of  outside 
work,  such  as  setting  fruit  trees,  garden¬ 
ing.  spraying,  caring  for  poultry,  etc..  I 
wore  denim  dresses,  plainly  made,  and 
with  skirts  short,  and  just  full  enough  to 
permit  a  comfortable  step.  My  sister-in- 
law  wears  such  dresses  for  outdoor  work 
and  they  serve  the  purpose  fairly  well, 
hut  I  have  often  wondered  if  a  man, 
dressed  in  the  same  way,  wouldn’t  often 
swear  fluently  when  the  wind  blows  his 
skirt  between  him  and  his  work,  and  lie 
sticks  his  tools  into  it  instead  of  into  the 
•soil.  Fortunately,  however,  overalls  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  ;  all  mail  order 
catalogues  carry  them  in  stock,  and  pat¬ 
tern  manufacturers  sell  patterns  for 
them.  At  present  T  have  so  much  house¬ 
work  to  do  I  can’t  do  much  else,  though 
1^  have  wished  for  overalls  sometimes  this 
Soring  while  setting  bridge-grafts  over 
the  place  where  rabbits  girdled  our 
young  fruit  trees.  I  can’t  understand 
'Thy  most  of  the  models  I  have  seen  for 
women  have  a  frill  at,  the  bottom,  but  I 
asked  my  brother,  and  he  thought  it  prob¬ 
ably  serves  the  same  purpose  the  cuff 
does  on  a  man’s  khaki  trousers — to  gath¬ 
er  dirt.  He  says  the  cuff  fills  full,  and 
why  would  it  not.  in  haying  ns  well  as 
lot*;  of  other  jabs?  Eventually  we  are 
com-’-ur  to  plain,  close-fitting  overalls  for 
a>l  women  who  do  work  that  requires 
them,  and  same  day  a  woman  working  in 
her  garden  in  a  house  dress  will  he  as 
"dd  as  a  man  at  a  matinee  in  a  dainty, 
frilly,  muslin  skirt.  God  never  intended 
that  woman  should  h°  hampered  by  yards 
of  cloth  which  she  must  wash  and  iron 
for  nothing,  and  her  own  good  sense  is  at 
last  teaching  her  to  discard  it  while  do¬ 
ing  most  of  her  work.  MRS.  E.  M.  A. 

I  heartily  agree  with  all  G.  A.  E.  E., 
page  647,  says  of  women  and  overalls.  I 
wear  them  much  of  the  time,  as  my  house 
is  small  and  I  do  much  outdoor  work,  and 
where  space  is  limited  much  more  can  he 
placed  in  a  given  number  of  feet  if  not 
continually  knocked  over  by  skirts.  Is  it 
unwomanly  to  make  work  easier?  Much 
is  written  in  the  magazines  today  about 
making  woman’s  work  easier.  A  different 
metl’o  or  a  different  dress  ;  wlmt  differ¬ 
ence?  Overalls  are  so  much  easier  and 
safe-  in  housecleaning.  So  many  acci¬ 
dents  happen  “because  the  ski>-t  "caug.it 
and  she  fell  down  the  ladder.”  How  much 
better  just  to  step  down  freely  and  easily. 
As  for  embarrassment,  did  any  woman 
ever  put  on  a  white  dress  if  she  had  al¬ 
ways  worn  dark  colors  without  feeling  as 
though  everyone  was  looking  at  her  and 
talking  about  her? 

Shall  1  tell  how  I  make  mine?  I  use 
heavy  denim,  brown,  waist  and  trousers 
separate.  T  do  not  make  just  Like  men’s 
overalls.  I  wear  the  waist  inside,  but 
think  a  “middy”  style  would  be  good.  1 
button  the  waist  in  front,  short  sleeves, 
narrow  hem.  1  in.,  instead  of  any  cuff; 
no  collar.  I  allow  the  cloth  long  enough 
so  as  to  turn  a  slight  Yr  neck  and  turn  in 


and  stitch  down  twice  on  edge  and  one 
row  1  in.  back,  on  machine;  a  facing  can 
be  used  if  desired.  The  trousers  are 
somewhat  like  bloomers,  quite  full  gath¬ 
ered  at  waist  with  elastic.  Here  again  I 
eliminate  small  welts  and  facings  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  cloth  longer  and  turning  a  j-in. 
hem.  The  legs  are  long  but  wide.  I  do 
not  gather  mine  at  the  ankle,  but  they 
can  be  gathered  if  desired.  I  line  the 
shoulders  of  the  back  of  waist,  as  there 
is  more  wear  there.  In  washing,  I  dry 
them  wrong  side  out  and  do  not  iron.  A 
woman  need  not  feel  ashamed  if  dressed 
for  her  work.  A  real  woman  is  big 
enough  to  do  all  the  outdoor  work  her 
strength  will  allow  and  still  be  a  dainty 
woman  in  skirts  and  a  good  housekeeper. 
Incidentally,  she  can  accomplish  more 
work,  as  it  is  done  easier.  Around  stock 
they  are  “safety  first”  and  clean. 

Massachusetts,  mus.  mart  e.  guyon. 


Notes  From  “The  Lonely  Road” 

Spring  has  come  to  the  North  Country! 
Was  it  ever  more  welcome?  We  never 
saw  so  much  snow  go  in  so  short  a  time. 
One  Sunday  there  was  not  a  bit  of  bare 
ground  visible,  and  the  next  Sunday 
found  it  all  bare  except  for  a  few  patches 
of  snow,  which  will  be  in  undisturbed 
places  for  some  time  as  reminders  of 
what  has  been.  The  robins  and  blue¬ 
birds  are  here  to  waken  us  in  the  morning 
and  the  “killdeer”  is  calling  day  and 
night.  The  rattle  of  milk  cans  tells  us 
the  cheese  factories  are  open,  and  it 
seems  now  that  they  are  to  hold  the 
sway  which  they  held  15  or  20  years  ago, 
but  had  lost  in  the  last  live.  '  The  old 
combination  of  butter,  calves  and  pigs  is 
usually  bard  to  beat  in  a  small  or  “mid¬ 
dling”  dairy,  but  means  too  much  work 
for  a  large  one.  The  children  have  been 
busy  raking  the  yard  (for  the  sake  of 
having  a  bonfire)  and  between  times 
making  and  testing  basswood  and  willow 
whistles.  Every  up-to-date  farm  woman 
has  her  incubator  running  or  at  least  a 
few  hens  sitting,  where  they  dream  of 
future  generations  of  their  kind. 

I  have  spent  the  day  sewing,  with  eyes 
closed  to  all  else  (especially  the  need  of 
cleaning  house),  I  have  completed  two 
garments  and  have  five  more  under  way. 
When  these  are  done  the  sewing  machine 
will  be  closed  and  granted  a  well-earned 
vacation.  Next  week  the  cleaning  will 
begin.  Perhaps  that  isn’t  the  way  you 
sew,  but  I  know  I  cau  accomplish  more 
by  cutting  a  number  of  tilings  at  one 
time,  thou  doing  the  machine  work  on 
all  of  them,  and  lastly  finishing  by  hand, 
sewing  on  buttons,  etc. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  articles  lately  that  I 
Felt  I  must  say  “amen”  to  some  and 
“spress  myself”  on  others.  Truly  I  can 
say  amen  to  most  that  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man”  and  the  “Pastoral  Parson”  write. 
They  know  whereof  they  speak,  and 
speak  as  those  having  authority.  I  am 
sure  their  letters  have  brightened  many 
homes  during  the  long  cold  Winter.  We 
of  the  “Lonely  Road”  need  all  such  helps, 
and  are  grateful  for  them.  Yes,  that  is 
where  we  live.  Husband  works  in  town 
and  the  children  and  I  are  here,  “holding 
down  the  claim,”  so  I  can  understand 
and  appreciate  what  the  Parson  says 
about  that.  We  are  near  sehool  and  have 
all  kept  well,  so  have  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for. 

On  page  -140  “,T  G  ”  asks  why  are  not 
all  dairymen  Fred  Knopfs?  Well,  why 
aren’t  all  sailors  captain  of  the  ship,  and 
all  bookkeepers  bank  presidents,  and  all 
workmen  millionaires?  It  isn’t  in  them, 
that’s  why.  Some  are  born  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  some  attain  success,  and  some 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  success 
if  it  were  thrust  upon  them. 

And  now  Mrs.  E.  M.  A.  wants  ^o  know 
“what  are  women  expected  to  do?”  There 
are  also  three  parts  to  this  answer: 
Some  must  be  beautiful,  some  must  be 
brainy,  intellectual  and  witty,  and  the 
rest  of  us  have  to  hustle  for  our  daily 
bread.  I  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and 
so  do  most  of  the  women  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Some  do  one  thing  so  well  they 
don’t  need  to  do  anything  else,  but  most 
of  us  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  as 
many  different  ways  as  we  can.  That  is 
why  I  am  finishing  up  m.v  sewing  this 
week.  Next  week  will  be  cleaning.  Then 
there  will  be  chickens,  gardening,  plant¬ 
ing.  hoeing  and  spraying  potatoes,  can¬ 
ning,  preserving  and  drying  fruit  and 
Vegetables,  at  all  times  milking  and  gen¬ 
eral  elioring.  and  iu  the  Fall,  we  hope, 
the  harvesting.  Also  there  are  children 
to  cook  and  wash  for.  I  don’t  know  or 
care  what  anyone  else  expects  me  to  do. 

I  simply  try  to  do  my  best.  What  else 
is  there  to  do? 

As  for  politics,  I  am  glad  I  had  enough 
ini  crest  in  current  events  to  keep  fairly 
well  posted  long  befo’-e  there  was  any 
chance  of  our  voting.  History  has  always 
fascinated  me,  and  surely  polities  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  of  history. 
So  when  there  is  a  little  time  I  read. 
No  one  enjoys  reading  more,  and  there 
have  been  times  when,  as  another  lady 
wrote,  I.  too.  could  lead  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  or  write  a  paper  for  the  Grange. 
Now.  however,  while  the  children  are 
small  and  need  my  care,  home  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  both  work  and  thought.  We  must 
each  choose  what  we  will  or  will  not 
do.  L.  E. 
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'Illustration  shows  silos  and  milk  house 
covered  with  Ererlastic  ’•'Rubber"  Hoof¬ 
ing;  other  buildings  with  Everlastic 
Shingles. 
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Everlastic 
SI  a  te-Surfaced 
Roofing 


For  Economy 
and  Satisfaction 


T^YERLASTIC  ROOFS  are  the  most  economical  and 
^  satisfactory  it  is  possible  to  buy.  They  are  low  in  first 
cost,  inexpensive  to  lay,  and  very  durable. 

They  are  satisfactory  because  they  are  handsome  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  staunch,  weatherproof,,  and  highly  fire-resistant. 

For  your  home  or  any  other  structure  where  appearance 
is  essential,  no  roofing  will  produce  a  more  artistic  effect 
than  Everlastic  Shingles. 

The  heavy  surfacing  of  real  crushed  slate  gives  them  the 
rich  color  (red  or  green)  of  the  natural  slate  which  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather  makes  even  more  beautiful.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  artificial  coloring;  painting  is  unnecessary. 

If  you  prefer  roll  roofings,  you  have  the  choice  of  the  two 
styles:  Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing  (red  or  green)  and 
the  popular  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  Both  are  products 
of  the  highest  quality,  suitable  for  all  steep-roofed  buildings. 


A  high-grade  roll  roofing. 
surfaced  with  genuine  crushed 
slate,  in  two  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Needs  no  paint¬ 
ing.  Handsome  enough  for  a  home,  eco¬ 
nomical  enough  for  a  barn  or  garage. 
Combines  real  protection  against  fire  with 
heautv.  Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi  -  Shingles 
(4  Shingles  in  One) 


Made  of  high-grade  thoroughly  waterproofed  felt, 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural 
slate  colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of 
four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and 
time  than  for  wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of 
artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and 
one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no  painting. 


Everlastic  Roofings  offer  the  biggest  value  in  the  roofing  field 
Behind  them  stands  the  reputation  of  The  Barrett  Company, 
with  its  60  years  of  successful  manufacturing  experience 

Our  illustrated  booklets  sent  free  on  request,  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better  roofs  for  less  money. 


Company 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Birmingham  Kansas  City 

Slrvn#,...  .  r*.  ... 


Syracuse 
Duluth 
Johnstown 
Toledo 
Bethlehem 


Seattle 
Salt  Lake  City 
Lebanon 
Columbus 
Elizabeth 


Philadelphia  Boston 
Pittsburgh  Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Peoria 
Bangor 
Youngstown 
Richmond 
Buffalo 


Dallas 
Atlanta 
Washington 
Milwaukee 
Latrobe 
Baltimore 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 
Nashville 


COMPANY.  Limited  :  Montreal 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Toronto 
Sydney,  N.S. 
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Everlastic 
Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate 
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Health  and  Economy 
Rule  Your  Table  Cup 

when  you  make  your  meal-time 
beverage 

Instant  Postum 

Its  rich  coffee-like  flavor  satisfies 
and  its  freedom  from  any  harm¬ 
ful  ingredient,  such  as  the  coffee 
drug  caffeine,  makes  it  a  better 
drink  for  young  and  old* 

There  has  been  no  raise  in  price 
and  the  high  quality  of  Postum 
is  always  maintained* 


it 


There  s  a  Reason 
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Made  by  POSTUM  CEREAL  COMPANY 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.! 


UOB 


"BANNER”  ' 

CwirnessEo  Am  Spray-*  j 


0l<tlfCT<OuS 


D.B.  SMITH  &  CO 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


We  make  SO  different  styles 
and  sizes  of  sprayers.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  smaller  or  target 
sprayers  send  for  catalog. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


An  April  Day  on  the  Crossroad 


“But  you  live  on  a  crossroad,”  he  said. 

“And  thank  Heaven  for  it.”  I  replied. 
There  is  no  endless  procession  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  by  our  door,  with  their  dust  and 
noise.  We  are  placed  just  right ;  far 
enough  up  from  the  State  highway  to 
escape  the  incessant  going  and  coming, 
and  yet.  if  we  choose,  catch  now  and  then 
its  stir  and  life.” 

“And  you  have  lived  all  your  life  on  a 
farm  ?” 

“Yes.  And  I  have  never  got  over  my 
surprise  that  I  should  have  been  born  into 
the  most  estimable  place  in  all  the 
world’.” 

“I  wish  you  would  select  one  of  your 
interesting  days  and  tell  me  what  occu¬ 
pies  you,”  he  said. 

“An  interesting  day  !”  I  replied  scorn¬ 
fully.  “They  are  all  interesting  on  a 
farm  in  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  In 
Winter,  I  grant  you,  there  are  some  dull 
days.” 

It  was  Greek  to  my  listener,  and  I 
knew  it.  But  he  had  a  tedious  journey 
before  him  ;  we  were  on  a  crowded  train. 

J  and  lie  had  been  glad  to  discover  an  un¬ 
occupied  half  seat,  and  an  acquaintance 
in  me.  providing,  he  hoped,  something  to 
pass  the  time.  Now,  when  I  mingle  with 
the  world.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  share  at 
making  the  “wheels  go  around,”  so  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  my  best  to  visualize  an  in¬ 
teresting  day  in  the  country  for  him. 

I  told  him  what  the  day  before  had 
been,  one  of  those  April  days,  when  the 
little  white  clouds  made  clear  chasing 
shadows  over  the  fields  and  woods.  I 
hope  I  made  my  listener  realize  what 
could  be  seen  from  my  east  windows, 
when  I  got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 
Xo  old  brick  wall  opposite,  and  paved 
street,  but  the  low  hills  far  off  against  the 
flushed  sky,  the  open  fields,  the  woods, 
the  distant  farmhouses  in  their  clustered 
orchards.  All  in  browns  and  faint  greens, 
except  the  vivid  wheat  patches,  so  wel- 


blowing  in  at  them  brought  the  song  of 
the  birds  and  the  shrilling  chorus  of  the 
frogs.  Then  when  we  turned  the  contents 
of  the  chests  out  there  were  old  gowns  to 
admire,  old  letters  to  laugh  at  and  he 
touched  to  tears  by,  old  books  to  snatch  a 
few  words  out  of.  old  pictures  to  won¬ 
der  at. 

It  was  nearly  11  when  we  heard  the 
door  open,  and  whose  head  should  appear 
above  the  stairs  hut  Colin’s! 

Such  a  shout  as  he  raised.  “My !  ain’t 
this  a  stir-up  !” 

And  the  manager  exclaimed,  “Why, 
Colin  Hsten.  where  did  you  come  from?” 

“My  dearest  aunts.”  he  saluted  us,  “I’m 
back  to  the  old  farm  and  I  don’t  mind 
kissing  you  if  you  are  dusty,”  and  lie 
gave  us  a  sweeping  embrace. 

“Isn’t  this  just  grand  !”  Then  he  made 
a  dive  at  the  manager’s  open  trunk. 
“What  are  these?  If  they  ain’t  breeches 
— broadcloth  breeches !  The  man  that 
wore  these  never  heard  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  here’s  the  coat,  too;  hut 
wasn’t  he  a  slim  one ;  I  don’t  -believe  I 
could  get  a  foot  into  the  pants.” 

“Don’t  you  dare  try !”  The  manager 
was  alarmed.  “They  were  your  grand¬ 
father's  wedding  suit!” 

“He  couldn’t  have  had  much  weight;  I 
bet  he  never  played  football  !” 

“He  was  a  much  handsomer  man  than 
you  will  ever  be  !” 

“And  knew  more  in  a  day,  my  dear 
nephew,  than  you  will  know  in  a  year!” 

“I'm  not  going  to  dispute  with  either 
of  you,  but,”  making  another  dive,  "I 
know  whose  these,  are,  these  are  great¬ 
grandfather  Hollis’  white  satin  breeches 
and  his  silver  knee  buckles.  He  was  a 
swell;  I  believe  I  could  get  into  these!” 

She  snatched  them  away  from  him. 
“You’re  not  going  to  if  you  can;  you 
would  burst  every  seam  !  Now,  how  came 
you  here?” 


The  Useful  Wheelbarrow 


come  against  the  long-continued  white 
covering  of  our  bitter  Winter. 

But  Mr.  Rebstoek  returned  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  side,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  got 
i  breakfast. 

“No.  I  didn’t.  The  manager  does  that. 
I  get  dinner.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  no  help?” 

“Help?”  We  don’t  know  what  the 
word  means  in  the  country  ;  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  miracle  that  we  have  a  woman  to 
|  wash !” 

He  was  not  interested  in  bed-making 
and  dusting,  and  having  a  hotbed  made, 
and  setting  a  hen,  but  he  was  in  getting 
things  ready  for  dinner,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  I  had  for  dinner. 

I  said  veal  potpie.  of  which  he  ap¬ 
proved.  Then  I  told  him  about  cleaning 
the  attic,  and  that  certainly  interested 
him.  The  manager  had  said  to  me  the 
day  before  that  we  must  get  at  the  house 
cleaning,  and  the  attic  of  course  was  the 
place  to  begin.  So  by  9  o’clock  I  ascend¬ 
ed  the  attic  stairs  and  found  her  already 
there. 

Now.  our  attic  covers  the  whole  of  the 
main  part  of  the  house,  and  all  this  space 
was  to  be  occupied,  so  when  I  surveyed 
the  scene  of  action,  I  said  to  her : 

“The  windows  are  open ;  let’s  pitch 
everything  out  and  have  Jake  make  a  bon¬ 
fire!” 

“I  am  sure  I  am  willing,”  she  respond¬ 
ed.  Then  she  added,  gloomily :  “This  is 
what  comes  of  always  having  lived  in  the 
same  place  as  your  ancestors!  If  we  had 
ever  moved  things  would  have  thinned 
out.” 

I  laughed.  “And  not  only  your  own 
immediate  ancestors,  but  all  the  collateral 
ancestors,  and  possessing  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  spirit  of  never  wasting  anything.” 

“Oh.  what’s  the  use  of  our  standing 
here  and  looking  at  it!  You  begin  over 
there  in  that  corner,  and  don’t  read  the 
letters,”  she  implored. 

But  I  did  not  commit  myself,  and 
really  after  we  had  once  begun  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances  to  that  clean¬ 
ing.  The  attic  has  six  windows  looking 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  soft  air 


"Mr.  Ross  sent  me  out  to  see  about  the 
sale.  I’ve  got  the  whole  day,  and  I  want 
some  of  t'ncle  Lance’s  old  duds;  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  help  him  and  .Jake  burn  brush. 
Have  you  got  enough  for  dinner,  Aunt 
Bess?”  he  demanded. 

I  congratulated  myself  on  the  potpie. 

“I  stopped  in  the  pantry  as  I  came 
along  and  I  see  you’ve  got  a  blackberry 
pie.  Haven’t  you  got  but  one?” 

Misgiving  seized  me.  "Colin  Esten,  did 
you  touch  that  pie?” 

“I  think  that’s  downright  unkind  of 
you.  Aunt  Bess.”  he  said  in  an  injured 
tone.  “When  did  I  ever  cut  a  perfectly 
whole  pie?” 


“But  doesn’t  your  mother  expect  you 
down  home?”  asked  the  manager,  desirous 
of  keeping  him  in  the  path  of  duty. 

“No,  she  doesn’t,  because  she’s  come  to 
dinner,  too !  She  said  she  didn’t  know 
how  she  could - ” 

“Well,  of  all  things !  Why  didn’t  you 
say  so !  Your  mother  is  going  to  stay 
this  afternoon,  isn’t  she?” 

“No,  because  she  says  the  Welfare 
Club  is  going  to  sew  this  afternoon  for  the 
L esters  and  she  said  she’d  ride  down  with 
you,  and  Grandma  said  to  find  some 
clothes  up  here  to  take  with  you.  And. 
Aunt  Bess.  Mr.  Boardman  telephoned 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  library 
trustees  tonight.  ”  . 

“Mercy !  that’s  the  end  of  the  attic  for 
today,”  said  the  manager.  . 

“Never  mind,”  I  put  in  soothing  y. 
“there’s  another  day  coming.  'Vo  " 
lock  the  door;  it  will  all  stay. 

But  Colin  protested.  “Find  me  some¬ 
thing  to  put  on  first ;  I’m  going  to  stay 
all  night.  Oh,  me  for  the  farm  . 

The  trip  to  Allingham  was  all  too  short 
for  the  tale  of  an  interesting  day  s  oeai 
pation  on  a  farm,  for  just  there  the  b  ' 
man  opened  the  door  and  shouted  - 
ing-ham!”  I  gathered  up  my  bundles  m 
the  midst  of  Mr.  Rebstoek  s  polite  thanks 
and  as  I  stepped  off  the  train  he  saul  ie 
gret  fully  :  -  . 

“I  had  so  many  questions  I  wan 

vm,  ”  MARY  ELIZABETH  DAUit. 
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"Discing  can  be  done  fatter  and  at  leu  expense 
with  the  Utilitor 


A  Utilitor  and  three-row  gang  seeder  will  drill 
or  hill  35  different  kinds  of  seeds 


The  Utilitor  has  no  equal  for  one-row  nursery 
truck  garden  or  berry  cultivation 


Ono  of  many  belt'usaj  :  Operating  corn  shelter 


THE 

MIDWEST 
ENGINE  CO. 

114  Martindale  Av. 

Indianapolis,  India: 

Please  send  me, 
thi  i  obh?ation  on  niy  part, 

tafn;Vow:on  the  utaitoras 


□"B°eX  the  Game- DWh0 


below°  've'  \vilMu!  uls,fthe  jnformation  requested  "n‘ 
Utilitor  fits  your  partfcukr^rrt W]  y°U  h°W  th° 

T  U . acres.  I  have  under  cultivation . acres.  * 

I.am,.raUin* .  Nature  of  soil . 

.  Rolling? .  Hilly? . 


is  my  % 

nearest  dealer? 


This  farm  lighting 
1  u uit ,  U cilice,  is 
made  espeei- 
ally  for  the 
IT  Hit  or. 


Level? 
Name. . 


City.. 


You  Simply  Can’t  Farm  Under  Present 
Conditions  to  the  Best  Advantage 

Without  a  Utilitor 


Farmers’are  making  REAL  MONEY  by 
using  their  brains  and  letting  the  Utilitor 
do  the  work.  This  whole  UTILITOR  prop¬ 
osition  is  purely  a  matter  of  DOLLARS  and 
SENSE.  To  show  a  profit  on  your  farm 
you  must  make  more  money  and  SPEND 
LESS. 

By  working  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  a 
day,  if  need  be,  at  a  cost  to  you  of  approx¬ 
imately  FIVE  CENTS  AN  HOUR  for  “gas” 
and  oil,  the  Utilitor  cuts  farm  wages  in  half, 


saves  horse  feed,  and  shaves  your  table  ex¬ 
penses  by  ridding  you  of  a  lot  of  HUNGRY 
“HANDS”.  It  does  all  that  one  good  strong 
horse  can  do,  PLUS  all  that  one  good 
gasoline  engine  can  do.  It  is  made  by  the 
Midwest  Engine  Company  —  one  of  the 
strongest  and  fairest  factories  in  America — 
a  factory  that  absolutely  guarantees  the 
Utilitor  to  DO  its  work  properly.  This 
guarantee  is  IRON  CLAD  aniJ  means  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  says. 


The  Safest  and  Most  Practical 
Orchard  and  Fruit  Worker 
Yet  Devised 


The  Utilitor  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  work  in  orchards.  We  offer  a  disc, 
spike  tooth  harrow,  spring  tooth  har¬ 
row  and  a  set  of  cultivating  tools,  any 
of  which  are  suitable  for  orchard  culti¬ 
vation.  With  our  hitches  a  wide  range 
of  adjustments  for  these  various  tools  is 
possible.  The  Utilitor  is  only  36  inches 
high,  permitting  cultivation  beneath  low 
hanging  branches  much  closer  to  trunks 
of  trees  than  is  possible  when  horses  are 
used.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  Utilitor 
nipping  fruit  and  branches.  It  is  so  easily 
controlled  that  the  operator  need  have 
no  fear  of  injuring  trunks  of  trees,  sur¬ 
face  roots  or  branches  as  is  the  case 
with  horse  cultivation. 


Cuts  Expenses  to  the  Bone 
and  Does  Better  Work  for 
The  Truck  Gardener 


A  number  of  implements  which  we 
recommend  for  use  with  the  Utilitor  are 


especially  adapted  to  the  truck  garden¬ 
er’s  use.  The  three-row  gang  seeder 
permits  the  drilling  or  hilling  of  35  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  seeds  in  rows  varying  in 
width  from  9  to  36  inches.  Our  one 
row  cultivator  and  disc  are  adapted  for 
cultivation  both  astride  and  between 
rows,  for  the  Utilitor  has  a  vertical 
clearance  of  8  inches  and  a  horizontal 
clearance  of  10  inches  between  the  bull 
wheels.  Equipped  with  cultivating 
rims  the  Utilitor  is  18  inches  wide,  so  it 
may  easily  pass  between  the  rows  of 
larger  crops.  Our  three-row  cultivator 
isjdesigned  to  cultivate  the  crops  planted 
with  the  three-row  gang  seeder.  With 
our  set  of  cultivating  tools  a  number  of 
combinations  can  be  arranged  for 
various  ’  incis  of  cultivating,  both  deep 
and  shallow,  astride  or  between  rows  of 
different  widths. 


The  Utilitor  Will  Thoroughly 
Motorize  Your  Farm 


The  Utilitor  is  a  portable  gas  engine 
for  driving  belt  machinery  requiring  not 
over  3-horse  power.  Remember  this 
machine  will  move  from  job  to  job 
under  its  own  power.  It  is  the  untiring 


friend  of  man  and  woman.  It  gladly 
helps  lift  the  burden  of  work  around 
the  house  or  barn  yard.  Some  of  the 
belt  uses  of  the  Utilitor  are,  operating 
corn  sheller,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  churn,  and  charging  batteries 
for  an  electric  lighting  set.  It  can  also 
be  used,  in  conjunction  with  a  cart,  to 
feed  stock  or  haul  one  horse  loads 
around  the  place. 

No  self-propelled  farm  equipment  de¬ 
signed  in  recent  years  offers  a  wider 
range  of  usefulness  in  the  field  or  on 
the  belt  than  a  Utilitor. 


DEALERS 

The  Utilitor  is  the  most 
active  merchandise  on  the 
market  today  because  farm¬ 
ers  NEED  it  365  days  out  of 
the  year.  Our  selling  plan  is 
so  complete  and  thoroughly 
financed  that  we  are  positive 
our  plan  will  interest  you. 
Territory  is  being  rapidly 
allotted. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SELL¬ 
ING  PLAN  TODAY! 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Indinapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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VIKING — The  Separator 
Preferred  by  Women 


The  Viking  separ¬ 
ator  is  the  woman's 
choice. 

In  designing  this 
machine  the  manu¬ 
facturers  not  only 
have  in  mind  the 
attainment  of  per. 
feet. skimming;  but 
ease  of  operation ; 
simplicity  in  con¬ 
struction  and  me¬ 
chanical  excellence. 

It  is  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  sanitary. 

Built  the  correct 
height  for  comfort¬ 
able  operation. 
There  is  no  leaning 
over  to  turn  the 
crank. 


Swedish  Separator  Company 


SO  7  So.  Wells  St..  Chicago 


THIS  SIGN  SELLS 

PRODUCE  AT  FRONT  DOOR 

A  QUICKER.  MORE  PROFITABLE 
W  AY  TO  CASH  YOUR  BUTTER.  EGGS, 
POTATOES,  ETC.  Tells  what  yon 
have  lor  sale— what  you  want  to  buy. 

Works  lor  you  every 


J  WEST-VIEW-  FARM 

rOR-Sfttt  j  WANTED 


kJ.C.  feller- prop. 


Every  farm  needs  one. 
ITSELF  QUICKLY, 
buyers  to  your  gate. 


hour  of 
daylight. 
NEAT 
Kef  loots 
Thrift 
Inau  res 
passerby 
your 
p  roducts 
are  sani 
tary  and 
fresh. 
Get  this 
bulletin 
board 
NOW. 
PAYS  FOR 
Brings  city 
Eliminates 


end  trios  to  town  with  perishable  produce. 
BUILDS  REGULAR  PATRONS  FOR  GARDEN 
AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Earns  big  profit  for 
Saves  time  of  marketing  to  city  dealers 
w  rite  for  free  circular  and  testimonials  from  users* 


WANTED:  FARM  AGENTS  — 

Its  easy— every  farmer  wants  one.  Show  the  sign 
ana  the  sale  is  made.  Write  or  wire  county  territory. 

THE  FARM  BULLETIN  COMPANY 

43  Detroit  Street  LAGRANGE.  IND. 


Its  Light  (Draft  (2  horses) 
Makes  Easier  Handling 

FTEMPCLIMAV 

- - Spreader—  * 

Nomore  clumsy,  heavy  hauling— Use  the  Kemp- 
Climax  “Easy-pull”  Spreader.  Repays  its  cost 
with  first  hundred  loads  spread.  Indestructible 
cylinder  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shred  into 
wide  strips  and  spread  evenly —quickly  —  all 
barnyard  manure,  lime,  ashes,  fertilizer,  etc. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Ask  for  “  Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  the  inventor  of 
the  Spreader. 

Dealers: —  W rite  lor  attractive  propositio 


M  <fl  f"  72  ol  cattle,  8»O0 

laying  liens,  mules,  horses, 
tools,  and  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state,  i 
6ilos,  1100  tons  capacity,  barns,  hen  houses,  incubators, 
brooders,  best  equipped  farm  I  ever  saw.  Cost  estate 
890,000  will  sell  to  a  quick  buyer  for  $10,000  only 
826,000  cash.  Write  for  photographs  and  good  descrip¬ 
tions.  January  eggs  sold  for  over  $1800 — A  money 
maker.  IIAI.l.’S  FARM  AGENCY 

Owego  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
address 

J.  C.  MULIIOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


All  Sorts 


Immigrants  from  Europe 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  immigration  from  Germany  ?  I  am 
married  to  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and 
have  a  brother  in  Germany  whom  I  would 
like  to  have  come  over  to  stay  with  us  on 
the  farm.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  come 
over  if  we  send  him  the  fare?  J.  R.  K. 

Maryland. 


told  “a  thing  or  two”  by  the  women  be¬ 
fore  this  campaign  is  over. 

The  cartoon  shown  on  this  page,,  taken 
from  the  New  York  Tribune,  tells  the 
story  in  a  humorous  way.  The  Republi¬ 
can  elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey 
are  only  too  glad  to  rush  downstairs  to 
welcome  the  new  voter.  Should  the  un¬ 


Any  intended  immigrant  must  obtain  a 
passport  from  his  government.  This  must 
establish  his  identity  and  naturally  any 
such  passport  must  be  vised  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  consul  before  transportation  can  he 
obtained.  Your  friend  or  relative  must 


organized  farmer  knock  at  the  door  word 
would  come  down :  “Tell  him  to  wipe 
his  feet  and  wait  till  we  come  down.” 
They  feci  pretty  sure  that  the  farmer  will 
obey  orders,  just  as  he  always  has  done 
before.  This  “new  woman,”  however,  is 


Reproduced  from  N.  Y.  Tribune 

The  Popular  “ Miss  Voter ” 


obtain  such  papers  on  the  other  side. 
When  he  gets  here  he  will  be  subject  to 
the  alien  laws,  and  the  inspectors  will  de¬ 
cide  his  case.  He  will  have  to  show  that 
he  will  not  become  a  public  burden,  either 
through  lack  of  funds  or  some  physical 
weakness  or  deformity.  He  will  have  to 
show  that  he  is  not  a  vicious  character  or 
opposed  to  the  government,  and  each  case 
will  be  considered  by  itself.  You  can  help 
by  sending  an  affidavit  and  other  evidence 
of  your  responsibility  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  where 
the  man  is  to  enter  the  country.  You 
must  give  the  name  of  the  alien,  the  name 
of  the  ship  and  the  date  of  the  expected 
arrival.  Get  some  capable  lawyer  to  ma'e 
a  proper  affidavit  for  you  and  send  it 
ahead  of  the  ship’s  arrival,  and  if  you 
can  prove  your  relationship  and  that 
there  is  need  of  the  man,  he  will  probably 
be  admitted  if  be  is  neither  blind  nor  deaf 
nor  crippled,  and  has  no  infectious  disease. 


Miss  Voter  Is  Popular 

Many  women  are  being  worked  into 
positions  by  ■  hieing  them  on  town  or 
country  boards  by  the  political  managers. 
Both  parties  seem  to  be  making  strong 
bid  for  woman’s  vote — thinking  that,  like 
men,  women  will  consider  it  a  compliment 
to  hold  office.  One  of  our  New  York 
readers  puts  it  this  way: 

The  little  local  political  boss  insisted 
upon  putting  my  wife  upon  the  county 
committee  of  the  Republican  party  the 
other  day,  though  she  hasn’t  the  slightest 
interest  in  politics,  and  votes  only  be¬ 
cause  she  feels  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so 
now.  Maybe  they  think  they  can  con¬ 
trol  her  in  that  way.  or  feel  that  perhaps 
I  won’t  be.  so  wayward  in  my  political 
affiliations  if  my  wife  belongs  to  the 
machine.  Very  likely  they  can  control 
me  in  that  way,  but  if  they  think  they 
can  boss  my  wife,  I  can  tell  them  a  thing 
or  two. 

We  think  the  politicians  will  surely  be 


something  different.  Most  men  with 
wives  and  daughters  know  that  there  are 
times  when  they  must  at  least  appear 
very  polite  if  they  are  to  receive  any 
favors.  Hence  the  Elephant  and  the 
Donkey — as  family  men — are  falling  over 
themselves  to  greet  the  stranger. 


A  Poor  Country  School 

I  write  to  you  for  an  opinion  of  my 
position  or  problem.  I  am  an  office  man, 
42  years  of  age,  and  up  to  a  year  ago 
owned  a  small  suburban  plot  and  home  in 
New  Jersey;  have  worked  the  grounds 
about  the  house  in  m.v  spare  hours,  and 
figure  my  income  at  $40  a  week  at  the 
office.  Family,  wife  and  four  children. 
16.  13,  11  and  5.  About  a  year  ago  I 
bought  a  146-acre  farm  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  with  the  intention  of  working  it. 
because  I  enjoy  outdoor  work  and  love 
nature,  and  thought  I  would  like  this  life 
go  much  more  than  office  work.  I  moved 
my  furnishings  up  there  and  my  family, 
to"  find  out  how  they  would  fare,  and 
whether  they  would  care  enough  for  it 
after  spending  a  year  up  there*,  before  I 
would  join  them  and  give  up  my  present 
position.  The  farm  needs  implements, 
tools  and  stock.  Instead  of  finding  good 
schooling  for  my  children  I  find  a  teacher 
who  has  taken  two  examinations  for 
teaching,  and  in  each  instance  failed  to 
pass,  and  on  account  of  sickness  and  one 
thing  or  another,  with  no  substitute,  the 
school  has  been  closed  six  weeks.  At  the 
examinations,  the  latter  part  of  January, 
the  questions  sent  by  the  board  at  Albany 
seemed  to  be  far  beyond  what  they  had 
taken  up  during  the  term,  and  the  result 
was  marks  of  20  to  30,  whereas  they  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  pass  with  marks  of  70 
or  over  at  schools  they  attended  pre¬ 
viously.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  me 
at  my  wits’  end.  Would  it  be  better  to 
give  up  my  idea  of  the  farm  and  get  back 
to  suburban  limits,  or  take  a  chance  on 
educational  facilities  becoming  better? 

to. 

This  is  a  bard  situation,  which  we  can 
fully  appreciate.  Unless  the  children  can 
have  fair  schooling,  country  life  loses 
much  of  its  advantage.  We  cannot  advise 
personally  in  such  a  case.  We  think  the 
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country  schools  will  improve,  and  if  you 
can  get  the  neighbors  and  patrons  inter¬ 
ested.  a  better  teacher  can  be  obtained. 
Your  hope  in  that  district  lies  in  getting 
the  people  together  for  school  improve¬ 
ment. 


Living  with  the  “Old  Folks” 

Several  mouths  ago  we  printed  a  note 
from  a  woman  who  spoko  of  the  relations 
between  parents  and  one  or  more  of  the 
children  who  remain  at  home  and  care 
for  the  “old  folks.”  We  have  found  that 
there  are  many  sides  to  this  question,  and 
no  single  statement  that  we  have  yet 
received  seems  to  cover  all  the  Case.  We 
print  the  following  as  a  sample  of  these 
family  problems.  Surely  every  phase  of 
human  existence  may  be  found  in  the 
family  life  of  our  readers: 

Aren’t  some  of  you  going  to  tell  us  how 
to  make  the  old  folks  understand,  as 
“Anxious”  requested?  I  came  home  dur¬ 
ing  au  illness,  and  am  still  here.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  help  all  he  could,  my  husband 
worked  days,  nights  and  Sundays,  with 
the  result  my  father  let  one  man  go,  also 
the  gardener,  who  did  odd  jobs.  I  am 
doing  the  washing  and  cleaning  as  well 
as  the  regular  work  now.  and  an  aunt 
has  joined  the  family.  Mother  told  me 
right  out  that  she  was  sending  the  laun¬ 
dry  and  cleaning  money  to  my  brother, 
who  is  single  and  earning  $200  a  month. 
My  brother-in-law  is  a  high-salaried  man 
and  father  and  mother  are  proud  of  them, 
but  can’t  see  why  we  can’t  save  on  $100 
a  month.  My  husband  is  paying  his 
board  here,  just  as  he  did  at  first.  My 
parents’  standard  of  living  is  unusually 
high,  and  my  husband  gets  less  than  any 
man  employed.  I  receive  nothing.  No, 
I  don’t  want  a  will  in  my  favor,  but  why 
cau’t  they  pay  us  for  what  we  really  do, 
so  we  can  save  more?  Mother  is  well- 
to-do  in  her  own  right,  my  father  a  fine 
place,  auntie  well-to-do,  etc..  How  can 
we  make  them  understand  without  hurt¬ 
ing  their  feelings?  MRS.  M.  T. 


Bald  Heads  and  Insanity 

Do  bald  people  ever  become  insane? 
Many  years  ago  au  insane  asylum  burned 
near  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  I  was  there  after 
‘.he  fire,  and  saw  many  of  the  male  in¬ 
mates  in  a  large  inelosnre,  and,  although 
it  was  Winter,  with  much  snow  on  the 
ground,  none  of  them  had  their  heads  cov¬ 
ered.  I  asked  a  man  in  charge  if  they 
all  lost  their  hats.  He  said  no.  I  said: 
“They  are  all  bare-headed,  and  I  should 
think  they  would  get  cold  in  their  heads.” 
lie  laughed,  and  asked  if  I  ever  knew 
of  au  insane  person  having  a  cold  in  his 
head?  He  said  one  reason  they  are  in¬ 
sane  is  that  there  is  too  much  heat  in 
their  heads.  Everyone  had  thick  hair, 
clipped  tight  to  the  head.  I  saw  a  large 
number  of  insane  men  at  au  asylum  in 
•St.  Louis.  They  all  had  thick  hair, 
clipped1  tight  also.  All  the  people  that 
I  have  known  to  go  insane  had  plenty 
of  hair  on  their  heads.  m.l.  pond. 

Few  assurances  could  give  the  writer 
greater  comfort  than  that  bald  people 
never  become  insane,  and  this  sop  to  his 
vanity  would  become  a  greater  solace 
each  year  as  the  possibility  of  mental 
disturbance,  under  that  assumption,  de¬ 
creases.  I  cannot  confirm  the  statements 
of  that  Missouri  physician  from  my  own 
knowledge,  aud  I  suspect  that  he  was 
trying  to  excuse  his  own  laxitly  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  provide  proper  head  covering  for 
his  wards. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  did  you 
ever  know  an  insane  person  who  was 
bow-legged?  But,  if  you  never  did. 
wouldn’t  that,  indicate  that  your  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation  had  been  limited, 
rather  than  that  legs  out  of  plumb  kept 
the  mind  from  becoming  so?  In  my  own 
case,  I  should  feel  that  it  did.  and  I 
possess  the  spirit,  of  this  St.  Joseph  phy¬ 
sician’s  own  State  when  similarly  unrea¬ 
sonable  statements  are  made;  I  need  to 
be  shown. 

No,  tin*  causes  of  insanity  are.  for  the 
most  party,  pretty  well  understood,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  realms 
of  superstition  aud  ignorance.  They  are 
usually  tangible  causes  that  greater 
knowledge  and  care  will  permit  us  _  to 
avoid.  One  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief, 
of  these,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is. 
we  hope,  well  on  its  way  to  extinction, 
and  another  potent  cause,  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  is  now  being  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  in  a  way  that  promises 
much  for  its  ultimate  control.  This  is 
not  saying  that  a  definite  cause  for  men¬ 
tal  disturbance  can  always  be  found;  we 
have  not  progressed  that  far  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  brain  and  its  functions, 
but.  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
time  when  possession  by  evil  spirits  had 
to  be  invoked  to  account  for  mental  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  M.  B.  D. 


“Little  Bobby  shows  great  determina¬ 
tion.”  said  the  boy’s  mother.  “Yes. 
queried  the  proud  papa.  “Yes,  he  spent 
the  whole  day  making  soap  bubbles  an u 
trying  to  pin  one  to  the  wall.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


Sue  :  “Well,  supposing  she  did  throw 
you  over  because  you  lost  your  money  - 
there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  .ever 
came  out  of  it.”  He  :  “I  know,  hut.  that  s 
poor  consolation  for  a  fellow  who  has 
lost  his  bait.” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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The  Real  Meaning  of 
“"Best  in  the  Long  Bun’ 


“BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN” 

is  a  slogan  that  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  history. of  tires.  It  grew 
out  of  the  performance  of 
GoodrichTires  on  bicycles,  and 
it  grew  into  the  dependability 
of  Goodrich  rubber  products 
of  all  kinds. 

It  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase.  It 
is  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  is 
really  a  mirroring  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  Goodrich 
products  by  their  users. 

In  five  words  it  crystallizes  the 


ideals,  the  policies,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Goodrich. 

It  means  “the  long  run”  of  good 
faith  and  good  will — the  steady 
building  up  of  a  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  users,  which 
is  the  greatest  asset  a  manufac- 
,  turer  can  have. 

That  is  how  Goodrich  trans¬ 
lates  this  slogan  into  terms  of 
longest  average  wear,  utmost 
dependability  and  known 
quality  in  all  kinds  of  rubber 
products. 


THE  b.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Goodrich  Tires 

“Best  in  the  Long l{un'y 
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through  bad  weather  amL^pest  en¬ 
emies  are  bad  enough  —  yet  many 
farmers  are  unknowingly  running 
unnecessary  risks  which  make  it  a 
gamble  whether  they  get  small 
profits  or  large  ones.  And  all 
these  common  hazards  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Farming  can  be  safe  in 
results  and  sure  in  profits  if  you  only 
take  advantage  of  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  America’s  most  successful 
farmers.  Their  experience  has  a 
money  value  to  you.  They  made  mis¬ 
takes.  costly  ones,  and  they  paid 
dearly  for  learning  their  lessons.  But 
the  lessons -they  learned  you  can  profit 
by.  And  their  successful  plans  of 
eliminating  risks,  correcting  costly 


mistakes,  and  adopting  new  methods, 
you  can  utilize  to  your  own  advantage. 
More  than  100  of  America's  great¬ 
est  farming  authorities  are  now  ready 
to  help  you.  Make  their  experience 
yours.  Their  successful  methods  and 
secrets  will  make  good  for  you,  too. 
Use  them! 


This  Booklet  Will  Help  Tfou 


Mail  coupon  below  right  now  for  this  valu¬ 
able  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Farming.”  It  is  free!  It  was  prepared  b.v 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  and  is  chock-full  of 
helpful  information  telling  how  you  can 
solve  your  farm  building  problems,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  live-stock,  some  little  mistakes  you 
may  be  making  and  a  few  needless  risks  you 
may  be  running.  It  also  tells  about  the 
treatment  of  seed,  using  fertilizers  effeetive- 
l.v.  making  and  maintaining  a  rich  soil,  doub¬ 
ling  and  trebling  field  crops — and  bow  yon 
can  learn  the  methods  which  produce  100 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  47  bushels  of 
wheat,  SO  bushels  of  oats.  240  bushels  of 
potatoes,  310  lbs.  of  butterfat  eac-li  year, 
and  $2000  yearly  side  line  profits  on  hens. 

'Phis  booklet  also  contains  many  sample 
pages  from  Farm  Knowledge  and  explains 
how.  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  for  editorial 
material  alone,  the  farming  secrets,  best 
methods  and  successful  experience  of  farm¬ 
ing  successes  and  authorities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  pooled  together — so 
that  you  can  boost  your  own  profits  and 
avoid  the  costly  mistakes  and  worn-out 
methods  which  have  proved  worthless. 


Discoveries  of  Specialists 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  more 
than  100  specialists  in  farming,  each  of  whom 
has  devoted  bis  life  to  a  different  branch  of 
it.  is  now,  through  Farm  Knowledge,  ready 
for  you  to  draw  upon,  Each  is  a  "pro.ctical 
experience”  expert  and 
not  a  theorist.  One 
grew  corn,  studied  all 
about  corn,  went  all 
over  the  country  inves¬ 
tigating  corn  crops  and 
after  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  study,  be¬ 
came  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  corn  to  whom 
farmers  came  from  far 
and  near.  And  so  it  goes 
— in  each  branch  of 
fanning,  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  gives  you  the  help 
of  one  who  has  worked 
just  as  you  work, 
who  has  faced  the 


same  problems  you  face,  and  -who  knows 
from  practical  experience  and  real  financial 
success  just  how  to  got  out  of  a  farm  all  the 
profits  that  it  holds. 

In  crop  raising,  live-stock  producing,  soil 
improvement,  selection  of  farm  machinery, 
irrigation,  domestic  farm  management,  and 
in  farm  work  of  every  kind.  Farm  Knowledge 
has  an  expert  to  help  you.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt,  J.  M.  Evvard,  Alva  Agee.  K.  II.  Far¬ 
rington,  Dean  Curtis,  C.  H.  Kekles,  Dean 

Jardine,  W.  S.  Corsa,  F.  C.  Minkler — those 

are  only  a  few  of  the  100  well-known  fann¬ 

ing  successes  who  have  made  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  the  wonderful  help  that  it  is. 

Mail  Coupon  Right  Now 

Mail  the  coupon  now  for  this 
helpful  booklet.  “The  Secret  of  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Farming.”  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  farming  information 
you  will  be  glad  to  read  and  also 

fells  the  contents  of  the  4  big  volumes 
(2.000  pages.  3,000  illustrations)  of  Farm 
Knowledge— and  how  the  help  of  America  s 
greatest  farmers  can  be  yours  for  the  cost 
of  a  few  bushels  of  corn.  Everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  should  read  this  booklet. 
The  coupon  will  bring  your  copy  by  return 
mail.  Send  the  coupon  at  once. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 


Dept.  60B87  Chicago,  Ill. 

]  SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO., 

J  Dept.  66R87,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Success  in 
j  Farming,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

J  Name-'X* . 

1 

j  Post  Office  . . . 

I  R.  K.  D  Box 

j  No . No . State . 

j  Street 

i|  and  No . 


“THE  GREAT  SWEET  MOTHER,  THE  SEA” 

Thus  the  poet  describes  “Old  Ocean.”  from  which  all  life  first  came.  Clean,  sweet 
and  life  giving. 

“Mother  Earth”  should  be  kept  equally  sweet  and  free  from  all  substances  which 
binder  the  development  of  bacteria,  those  vastly  important  “bugs,”  which  are  present  in 
teeming  millions  in  all  fertile  soils. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

WILL  SWEETEN  YOUR  SOIL  AND  MAKE  IT  “ALIVE” 

An  acid  soil  is  of  necessity  bacterially  dead;  in  other  words,  agriculturally  dead,  and  a 
dead  soil  can  never  be  farmed  at  a  profit. 

Let  us  send  you  a  set  of  our  pamphlets  telling  you  about  B-P,  its  use  on  various 
crops,  and  what  our  friends  who  are  using  it  think  of  it. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ONLY  $1.85  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 

TOINTRODUCE  “EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE”  WITH  PATENT  SOLAR 


TO  INTRODUCE 
OUR 

Relative  Length  when  Ordinary 
Focal  Length  isJJseffi 


WITH  PATENT  SOLAR 
EYEPIECE 


No  Telescope  with 
a  Solar  Eyepiece, 
•xcept  the  ‘‘Excel¬ 
sior”  has  been  sold 
for  less  than  18  to 
$10; 


PRICE  CKLY  1.^' 

ft  -  • 


Parcel  Poet 
Insured  for 


Needed  on  Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch  By 

POSITIVELY  sinii  a  jrood  telescope  has  not  been  sold  for  this  price  before,  since  the  great 
war.  These  telescopes  are  made  by  nnp  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  in  5  sections,  with  long  focus  lense.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  with  a  solar  eye  piece  have  been  sold  for  $8  to  $10  or 
even  more.  We  do  not  claim  our  Telescope  in  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10  one,  but  it  is  a  wonder  for  the  price.  Every  sojourner 
in  the  countrv  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  he  without  one.  OB¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  insured-.  $1.85 
Our  new  catalog  of  guns,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  'Ibis  is  a  grand  offer,  and  yon  should  not  miss  i:.  WE  GUARANTEE 
A  HSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded.  DIg-c*t  of  what  oust  omen?  nay:  Write  them,  need  not  take  our 
word.  “Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  it.”  L.  S.  Henry,  The  ^axoii,  N.  Y. — “Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  mie.  *• 
Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Island,  Ontario.— “Could  count'eatlle  twenty  miles  away.”  F.  G.  Patton,  Arkansas  City,  Kans— Over  I  OOO 
reader*  of  t  bin  publication  are  lifting  one  with  perfect  Hatlfcfactlon.  Sent  Parcel  Po*t,  Injured,  lor  $  1 .85. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,Dept.R.  N.-Y.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


Various  Notes 


The  town  clerk  of  a  New  England  vil¬ 
lage  recently  sent  the  following  with  one 
dollar : 

This  man  is  an  undertaker  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  my  office  for  a  permit  to 
remove  a  dead  body  to  bis  home  town, 
saw  my  R.  N.-Y.,  and  made  the  remark 
that  be  guessed  be  would  subscribe  for  it; 
I  captured  bis  dollar  right  then  and  there, 
but  search  me  if  I  know  what  information 
an  undertaken  can  get  out  of  a  farm 
paper.  In  regard  to  my  increasing  your 
subscription  list  in  this  town,  if  you  will 
send  me  a  list  of  all  papers  coming  to  this 
postoffice  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  as  I 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  people 
in  different  ways. 


was  a  good  scboolhouse,  but  there  was 
only  one  child  left  in  the  district.  The 
families  had  not  changed,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  had  grown  up  and  moved  away.  The 
school  officers  promised  to  open  the  school 
and  provide  a  teacher  if  six  pupils  could 
'be  found,  and  thus  there  came  a  demand 
for  the  prolific  hired  man.  That  is  all 
there  was  to  it.  There  are  many  other 
country  places  where  the  man  with  a  big 
family  would  help  out  the  school.  Would 
that  there  were  more  fanners  to  do  their 
part  in  locating  such  families. 

* 


Why,  an  undertaker  is  a  human  being, 
and  in  spite  of  his  profession  has  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  joy  and  recreation.  Our  business 
is  with  humans,  and  the  more  human  they 
are  the  better.  One  of  our  readers  picked 
up  a  new  subscription  at  a  christening 
party — so  we  seem  to  be  needed  at  both 
ends  of  life,  as  well  as  at  the  middle. 

As  for  overalls  for  women  doing  farm 
work,  we  have  received  a  number  of  opin¬ 
ions — all  favorable.  Those  who  object  to 
wearing  such  garments  have  not  yet  made 
their  objection  known.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  practical  value  and  com¬ 
fort  of  such  a  working  dress,  but  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  overalls  are  generally 
adopted  by  women.  Habit  dies  hard,  and 
the  prevailing  women’s  working  dress  is 


As  readers  know,  we  often  print  un¬ 
usual  questions  or  statements  of  needs  in 
order  to  call  out  discussion  or  to  help 
some  worthy  cause.  Following  that  plan 
we  print  the  following.  We  have  not 
had  anything  quite  like  it  before.  Tb>s 
would  be  a  good  ehailce  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  boy  of  good  habits  and  good 
family : 

I  want  to  enlist  the  help  of  your  good 
magazine  in  securing  a  boy  of  about  10 
years  of  age,  who  would  be  attractive  to 
a  good  home,  with  all  school  privileges, 
including  college,  proper  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  for  personal  expenses  and  only 
enough  work  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

I  want  a  boy  who  is  country-bred,  who 
knows  how  to  handle  cows,  including 
milking,  and  has  had  some  experience 
with  chickens. 

We  have  a  splendid  high  school  and, 
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about  the  most  thoroughly  fixed  of  all 
habits. 

* 

I  reg  pardon  for  forgetting  to  renew 
subscription.  Through  your  periodical  I 
am  enabled  to  get  country  butter,  nuts, 
chickens,  maple  syrup  and  other  com¬ 
modities  that  brighten  up  city  life,  in¬ 
cluding  information  that  is  accurate  and 
not  manufactured  by  incompetent  city 
scribes.  Let  it  come  right  along. 

J.  J.  RICHARDS. 

The  point  about  this  is  that.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  makes  use  of  the  Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change  department  to  obtain  supplies. 
Any  group  of  city  people  can  obtain  what 
they  desire  of  any  food  or  farm  product 
by  advertising  for  it.  They  can  always 
find  some  one  who  has  the  goods  to  offer. 
We  believe  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  can 
provide  buyer  or  seller  of  any  practical 
article  which  any  reader  offers  or  desires. 
Now  and  then  a  city  man  asks  why  we 
do  not  bring  producer  and  consumer  to¬ 
gether.  We  do — but  here  is  another  case 
where  wc  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

«: 

Some  weeks  ago  a  very  unusual  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  hired  man  appeared  in  the 
Subscribers’  Exchange  department.  The 
advertiser  stated  that  one  requirement 
was  that  the  man  should  have  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  graded  school  age !  This  was  re¬ 
markable,  since  practically  all  advertisers 
say  “no  children  wanted”;  yet  here  was 
an  actual  call  for  five!  A  number  of  our 
people  wanted  to  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  or  what  the  “catch”  in  this  offer 
was.  There  is  no  “catch”  about  it.  In 
the  district  where  this  advertiser  lived 


as  you  know,  a  fine  college.  I  have  a 
place  of  eight  acres.  I  do  not  want  to 
adopt  the  boy.  but  will  gladly  assume 
guardianship  if  desirable.  I  want  a  boy 
of  good  character,  and  preferably  an  or¬ 
phan,  and  one  who  will  be  likely  to  re¬ 
main  with  me  through  his  college  course 
if  everything  works  out  satisfactory. 

J.  R.  B. 


Roaming  Hens 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  article  on 
“Poultry  Damage  in  Hayfield”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  11  last  on  page  1493.  I 
have  been  having  the  same  trouble.  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  has  no  crops  at  all, 
not  even  a  garden,  but  a  few  of  my  chick¬ 
ens  have  run  into  her  meadow  after  grass- 
hoppers  since  haying.  She  has  made  a 
great  many  threats  and  done  a  great  deal 
of  blowing,  and  leaves  her  barn  doors 
open  to  coax  them  into  her  barn;  then  she 
kills  them.  I  have  had  no  way  to  pen 
them  up,  so  had  to  let  them  run.  J. 

She  is  probably  within  her  legal  rights 
if  she  does  not  want  the  chickens  on  her 
premises.  These  hens  are  trespassers, 
the  same  as  horses  or  cows  would  be.  P 
there  are  uo  crops  the  liens  do  no  dam¬ 
age,  and  it  might  be  considered  a  neigh¬ 
borly  act  to  let  them  run  at  large.  *he 
does  not  regard  it  so,  and  is  privileged  to 
act  as  she  does.  She  can  entice  the  hens 
into  the  barn  and  kill  them  if  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  consequences.  This  will 
mean  paying  the  value  of  the  hens  thus 
destroyed.  If  you  collect  these  damages 
she  can  sue  you  for  alleged  damage  to  her 
property.  The  only  satisfaction  in  thesa 
hen  cases  is  to  be  obtained  by  keeping  the 
hens  enclosed.  A  roaming  hen  is  a  nui¬ 
sance. 
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Hay  harvested  by  the 
Dain  System  means 
more  dollars  in  profit 
whether  you  market 
your  hay  or  feed  it. 
The  Dain  System  Rake 
enables  you  to  use  this 
system. 


WHEN  we  know  just 
where  a  leak  is,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  stop 
it  easily. 

There  is  a  big  leak  in  hay 
profits.  The  U:  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  says 
so.  It  says  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  annual  hay 
crop  grades  choice.  Only 
from  20  to  30  per  cent 
grades  No.  1.  And  60  per 
cent  grades  No.  3. 

Where  the  Leak  in 
Hay  Profits  Is 

We  all  know  what  “choice”  hay 
is  when  we  see  it.  It  is  bright 
in  color,  sound  as  to  foliage, 
fragrant,  and  full  of  nutrients. 
It  is  relished  by  live-stock  and 
easily  digested.  It  brings  the 
top  market  price  when  you  sell, 
and  it  gives  maximum  returns 
when  you  feed  it. 

We  all  know  what  No.  3  hay  is 
when  we  see  it.  It  is  “off  color.” 
It  has  lost  much  of  its  foliage. 
It  is  tasteless.  Stock  will  not 
eat  it  readily.  And  it  carries 
but  litde  nutrition,  in  proportion 
to  its  non-digestible  fiber.  It  is 
all  right  for  stall  litter,  but  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  for  feeding 
or  selling.  Its  market  price  is 
about  $10  a  ton  less  than  that 
of  choice  hay. 

The  big  difference  between 
choice  hay  and  No.  3  hay  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  curing.  The 
leak  in  hay  profits  is  in  incorrect 
curing  methods. 

Curing  in  the  Swath 
is  Costly 

Letting  the  hay  lie  in  swaths  to 
cure  under  a  hot  sun  is  the 
method  that  frequently  causes 
the  big  loss.  And  here  is  the 
reason: 

You  have  noted  that  hay,  when 
cut  by  the  mower,  falls  back  in 
a  position  similar  to  shingles  on 
a  roof,  with  the  heads  and  leaves 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  and  the 
stems  underneath  in  the  shade. 


wur  Hay  Profits 


TWO  hours  of  hot  sun¬ 
shine  sears  the  exposed 
leaves  and  stops  the  process 
of  draining  water  from  the 
plant.  The  pores  in  the 
leaves  are  closed  and  the 
water  is  sealed  up  inside 
the  stems.  The  sun  con¬ 
tinues  to  shine  on  the  heads 
and  leaves  until  the  water 
is  slowly  steamed  out 
through  the  stems.  The 
leaves  are  sunburned  long 
before  this  unnatural  proc¬ 
ess  has  continued  until  the  hay 
will  go  into  stack  or  mow  with¬ 
out  spoiling.  They  will  crumble 
between  your  finger  and  thumb. 
Many  of  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the 
process  of  raking  and  stacking  or 
loading  and  storing.  The  hay 
does  not  have  the  color,  the  fra¬ 
grance,  the  palatability,  the  diges¬ 
tive  qualities  nor  the  nutrition  of 
the  “choice”  or  ,the  No.  1  grades 
cured  in  the  proper  way. 

Use  of  the  Dain  System 
Stops  the  Leak 

By  doing  away  with  the  old- 
style  method  of  swath-curing, 
and  using  the  Dain  System  of 
Air-curing  Hay,  many  hay 
growers  have  stopped  the  leak 
in  their  hay  profits.  They  are 
making  “choice”  or  “No.  1”  hay 
instead  of  the  lower,  unprofitable 
grade  that  they  used  to  make. 

The  Dain  System  is  called 
“Nature’s  Way  off  Curing  Hay.” 
It  puts  into  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  properly  curing  hay  is 
merely  taking  the  water  out  of 
the  hay  rapidly  and  efficiently 
while  keeping  the  nutrients  in, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  let  the  water 
pass  out  of  the  plant  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  way. 

Water  leaving  a  plant  in  the 
natural  way  passes  out  through 
the  leaves  in  the  form  of  per¬ 
spiration.  Examine  a  blade  of 
green  hay  under  a  microscope, 
and  you  will  see  little  drops  of 
water  oozing  out  all  the  time. 
How  rapid  and  thorough  this 
natural  process  is  can  be  best 
understood  when  one  remem¬ 
bers  that  from  200  to  400  tons 
of  water  per  acre  are  utilized 
in  maturing  a  hay  crop. 


THE  Dain  System  Rake 
was  built  for  the  special 
purpose  of  handling  hay 
while  it  is  still  green.  Using 
this  rake,  you  follow  the 
mower  before  the  sun  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  sear 
the  leaves.  The  rake  picks 
the  hay  up  while  the  leaves 
are  still  active  and  delivers  it 
on  clean  stubble  in  a  medi¬ 
um  -  sized,  loose  windrow. 

The  action  of  the  rake  places  the 
bulk  of  the  leaves  on  the  shady 
inside,  and  the  stems  on  the 
sunny  outside  of  the  windrows*. 
The  windrows,  being  loose,  air 
passes  through  freely.  The 
leaves  continue  to  function  nor¬ 
mally  in  draining  water  rapidly 
from  the  plant.  More  quickly 
and  with  less  labor  than  in 
swath  curing,  the  hay  is  ready 
for  the  stack  or  mow.  And  only 
by  this  method  of  curing  can 
hay  be  given  the  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  that  bring  you  the  greatest 
returns  when  you  feed  it  ot 
when  you  sell  it. 

Fir.  1  Out  all  About 
the  Dain  System 

Don’t  fail  to  find  out  about  the 
Dain  System  and  the  Dain  Sys¬ 
tem  Rake  before  your  next 
haying  season  begins.  Make  it 
the  means  of  stopping  the  leak 
in  your  haying  profit. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to 
show  you  this  rake.  He  will 
show  you  how  easily  it  works- 
how  its  operation  makes  the 
Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay 
the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most 
profitable  method  that  y oucan  use. 

Note  the  inclined  frame  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Dain  from  other  rakes  of 
its  type.  You  will  find  that  this  in¬ 
clined  frame  is  as  important  as  a 
properly-shaped  moldboard  ona  plow. 
The  frame  is  low  at  the  front  end 
and  increases  in  height  toward  the 
rear— its  capacity  increases  as  the 
volume  of  hay  increases.  The  low 
front  end  is  set  slightly  ahead  of  the 
tooth  bars,  causing  the  hay  to  come 
up  against  the  frame  and  pitch  for¬ 
ward  in  the  loose  coil  that  character¬ 
izes  the  Dain  way— the  way  that  puts 
the  leaves  inside,  the  stems  outside, 
and  allows  plenty  of  air  to  pass 
through  the  windrow. 


WR1TE7TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  BOOKLET.  We  have  prepared  a  booklet  that  explains  the  Dain  System  thor¬ 
oughly.  Many  thousands  of  copies  of  this  booklet  have  been  distributed.  You  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable 
reading.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for  booklet  DS-140. 
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Time-Table 

jffi-:  ; 

:  For  every  train,  on 
every  time-table,  there 
are:  dozens  of  men — dis¬ 
patchers,  conductors,  engi 
neers— who  must  work  with 
an  eye  always  on  the  time. 
They 'time  their  trains  with 
thjejjwatches  they  carry. 
Were  these  watches  inaccu¬ 
rate*  time-tables  would  lose 
halTtheir  dependability  and 
convenience. 

-More  Hamilton  Watches 
are  carried  by  railroad  men 
th'aii  any  other  make.  That 
is  u because  Hamiltons  are 
built  right,  and  stay  right, 
throughout  their  long  life. 


In  twenty-seven  years  at  the  throttle. 
Engineer  Jesse  J.  Brooksby  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  has  learned 
the  value  of  an  accurate  timekeeper  in 
keeping  on  schedule.  For  the  past  ten 
years  now  he’s  carried  Hamilton  time. 


amiltott 


The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy 


You  ought  to  have  a  watch  like  the  Hamilton.  The 
modern  farm  is  a  busy  place.  Hamilton  accuracy  would 
help  you  do  a  bigger  day’s  work  by  the  here-and-there 
saving  of  minutes.  The  Hamilton  is  the  natural  selection 
of  successful  men  everywhere. 

See  some  of  the  many  Hamilton  models  at  your  jewel¬ 
er’s.  There’s  one  to  suit  your  individual  taste.  Prices 
range  from  #38  to  #200.  Movements  alone,  #20  (in 
Canada  $23)  and  up. 

Send  today  for  “The  Timekeeper” — an  interesting  little 
book  about  the  manufacture  and  care  of  fine  watches. 
The  various  Hamilton  models  are  illustrated  with  prices.^ 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


that  you  can  step  into  with  a  glow  of  pride;  pride  in  its 
outward  appearance  and  in  the  quality  of  its  performance. 
One  that  willyield dividends  of  sturdy  endurance  through 
the  coming  miles  and  years.  One  that  has  back  of  it  the 
standard  of  quality  and  value  that  made  Elkhart 
Carriages  the  pride  of  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere. 

,  ELCARS  are  equipped  with  two  remarkable  engines  —  the 
Elcar-Lycoming  in  the  Fours,  and  the  marvelous  new  7-R  Red 
Seal  Continental  motor  in  the  Sixes.  Aside  from  the  engines  the 
chassis  of  the  Fours  and  the  Sixes  is  just  the  same.  Delco  starting, 
lighting  and  ignition,  double-strength  Salisbury  rear  axles,  Timken 
and  Bower  bearings,  Strombcrg  carburetors,  M  illard  batteries. 

When  you  see  how  skillfully  these  are  united  and  co-ordinated  in 
the  chassis,  how  simple  and  mechanically  perfect  is  the  whole 
chassis  construction,  you  will  appreciate  fully  the  remarkable  value 
of  the  1920  Elcar  that  makes  it 

“The  Most  Reasonably  Priced  Fine  Car  Ever  Made” 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  catalog  “H” 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Builders  of  Fine  Vehicles  Since  1873 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Chicks  that  Count 
Fart  II. 

Problems  in  Management.  —  There 
are  certain  chick  troubles  which  are  apt 
to  occur  in  any  flock,  and  it  is  well  to 
know  ,  what  to  do  for  them,  ami  especially 
what 'by  do  to  prevent  them.  Cannibal¬ 
ism  is  a  trouble  which,  if  it  once  starts 
'  in  a  flock  and  is  not  speedily  checked, 
will  run  through  the  -  flock,  sometimes 
causing  tremendous  losses.  It.  starts  with 
the  [apparently  harmless  habit  of  toe-j 
i. picking,  th  toes  being  bright,  attract! 
'attention  and  chicks  start  picking  each 
others  toes  until  blood  is  drawn.  The 
blood  is  an  added  attraction,  and  once 
the  taste  of  blood  is  acquired,  it  is  speed¬ 
ily  developed.  The  picking  then  extends 
to  the  vent,  and  in  extremely  bad  cases 
the  entrails  are  eaten  out.  At  the  first 
.signs  of  cannibalism  the  chicks  that  have 
been  picked  should  be  removed,  and  the 
amount  of  meat  scrap,  granulated  bone 
and  succulence  should  be  increased*  If 
proper  amounts  of  these  foods  are  given, 
there  ought  not  to  he  much  danger  of  this 
trouble  breaking  out.  The  habit  very 
often  gets  its  start'  when  chicks  are  left 
too  long  in  the  incubator  after  hatching. 
Toe-picking  very  often  starts  here. 

Bowel  Troubles.  —  Bowel  troubles-, 
both  diarrhoea  and  constipation,  in  chick¬ 
raising  are  common,  and  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Wet,  sloppy  feeds,  irregular  feeding, 
overfeeding  and  feeding  of  moldy  or  musty 
feeds  or  meat  scraps  are  some  of  the  more 
common  causes  of  bowel  troubles.  These 
troubles  can  generally  be  regulated  by 
the  man  in  charge  giving  more  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  what  he  feeds  and  how  he 
feeds.  The  schedule  for  feeding  given 
above  can  be  followed  with  safety.  A 
very  common  digestive  trouble  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  chicks  very  often  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  dry  mash  hopper  or  drinking 
fountain,  gorging  themselves  with  mash 


the  year  when  the  weather1  is  the  warmest, 
the  houses  should  be  planned  and  con¬ 
structed  to  admit  of  plenty,  of  fresh  air. 
A  small  open-front  house,  raised  slightly 
above  ground,  answers  the  purpose  very 
well.  And  in  addition  to'  :ideal  housing 
conditions,  shade  and  an  abundance  of 
green  food  must  be  supplied.  If  natural 
shade  and  green  food  are;  'missing,  they 
must  be  supplied  by  planting  crops  that 
will  supply  both  succulence  ■  and  shade. 
Corn,  for  instance,  is  a '  good  crop  for 
shade,  and' there  is  the  advantage  here  of 
growihg  two  crops  at  once— corn  and 
chickens.  Other  crops  which  may  be  used 
are  wheat,  oats,  clover,  rye,  rape,  Alfalfa. 
Shade  may  also  be  supplied  by  building 
artificial  shelters  of  boughs,;  boards,  mus¬ 
lin  or  anything  which  will  allow  the  birds 
to  take  refuge  from  the  hot'  Summer  sun. 

Avoid  Ptomaine  Poisoning.  —  The 
caretaker,  owner,  attendant  Qr  one  whose 
duty  it  is  t  care  for  the  stock  on  range 
should'  examine  his  ranges  carefully  for 
the  carcasses  of  dead  birds  or  other  ani¬ 
mals,  for  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  hot  sun  they  will  decay,  and  if 
eaten  by  the  stock,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  will  cause  ptomaine  poisoning. 
Large  numbers  of  casualties  have  been 
recorded  from  this  cause  alone.  A  trip 
through  the  ranges  twice  a  week  to  re¬ 
move  any  such  causes  of  poisoning  will 
often  result  in  a  large  saving  to  the 
owner.  Other  forms  of  poisoning  may 
result  from  the  birds  eating  old  paint 
skins,  or  from  being  allowed  to  run  in 
orchards  whore  spraying 'has  been  done, 
or  from  allowing  (lie  birds  access  to  old 
dump  heaps  where  poisonous  materials 
may  be  found. 

Protection  Against  Enemies. — Ab¬ 
solute  protection  against  all  kinds  of  ene¬ 
mies  must  be  afforded.  Cats.  dogs,  skunks, 
weasels  and  thieves  all  rank  in  the  same 
class,  as  far  as  the  results  of  their  visits 
affect  the  poultry  keeper.  Tight  fences 


Feeding  a  Lively  Lot  of  Young  Stock 


or  water,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  may 
easily  be  remedied  by  leaving  the  mash 
hopper  or  water  fountain  in  the  pen  for 
only  short  periods  at  a  time,  gradually 
lengthening  the  time  they  are  left  in  as 
the  habit  wears  off. 

Leg  weakness  is  another  trouble  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  flocks.  This  is  due 
to  an  overheated  brooder  compartment — 
especially  the  floor — with  the  resulting 
chilling  which  comes  when  the  chicks  go 
outside  on  the  cold  ground.  The  vitality 
of  the  chicks  has  been  so  lowered  by  the 
overheated  brooder  that  they  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  leg  weakness.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  careful  attention  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  brooder.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  brooding  chicks  depends  upon  de¬ 
tails,  constant  watching,  and  immediate 
attention  to  any  irregularities.  Upon 
these  factors  hinges  success  in  brooding. 

On  Bange. — When  chicks  are  old 
enough  so  that  sex  can  be  distinguished, 
i.  e.,  about  10  weeks  of  age,  separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  and  keep  them 
by  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  moving  of  chicks  is  saved  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  sexes  before  placing  the  stock  on 
range.  By  removing  the  cockerels  from 
the  pullets  the  pullets  will  do  much  bet¬ 
ter.  getting  their  full  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  without  being  annoyed  by  the 
males.  This  annoyance  by  the  males 
helps  to  retard  the  development  of  the 
females  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any 
other  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  males 
kept  by  themselves  have  not  the  tendency 
to  fight  that  they  have  when  allowed  to 
run  with  the  pullets.  It  is  easier,  also, 
at  this  time  to  take  out  of  the  flock  the 
surplus  cockerels  above  what  are  needed 
on  the  home  plant  and  fatten  them  for 
market,  sidling  them  as  broilers.  The 
broiler  item  is  one  that  cannot  or,  rather, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  for  besides  u 
saving  of  feed  on  those  that  are  sold,  a 
cash  dividend  is  returned1  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  defraying  the  expense  of 
raising  the  pullets  to  maturity. 

Fresh  Air  and  Green  Food. — Healthy 
conditions  and  careful  watching  on  range 
during  the  rearing  period  are  as  essential 
as  in  the  brooding  period.  As  the  young 
stock  are  on  range  during  the  season  of 


and  houses  and  careful  watch  over  them 
are  required  constantly  in  some  sections. 
A  good  watch  dog  that  will  not  disturb 
the  chickens  is  an  asset  on  a  range.  Or¬ 
dinary  common  sense  and  Attention  to 
details  govern  the  operations  in  caring 
for  young  stock.  Success  in  brooding  and 
rearing  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  start 
the  chicks  get  after  removal  from  flie 
incubator,  purity  of  the  soil  upon  whkii 
they  are  brooded,  i.  c.,  from  contamina¬ 
tion  from  previous  flocks,  the  amount  of 
free  range  they  are  given,  the  amount  of 
green  food  obtainable  and  constant  at¬ 
tention  to  details.  is.  is.  hannas. 


The  Poor  Old  Rooster 

I  notice  what  you  say  about  shutting 
off  the  rooster’s  crow  on  page  flt!4.  If 
what  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  claims,  that  the 
rooster  stands  up,  flaps  his  wings  and 
throws  his  head  hack  when  lie  crows  in 
the  early  morn  when  he  is  on  the  roost 
is  so,  you  cannot  prove  it  by  me,  as  I 
never  sleep  with  the  chickens.  All  you 
have  to  do  in  town  to  keep  the  rooster 
from  troubling  the  sleepy  folks  is  to 
make  a  frame  and  cover  it  with  chicken 
wire  and  put  hinges  on  it  and  place  it 
over  the  roost.  With  a  cord  and  a  pulley 
you  can  let  it  down  at  night  after  the 
flock  has  gone  to  roost,  and  raise  it  the 
next  day  before  roosting  time.  Connect 
a  wire  to  the  cord  and  run  it  to  the  back 
porch  to  raise  the  lower  wire  lid  and 
save  the  walk  to  the  henhouse  and  back. 
This  prevents  the  rooster  from  standing 
up,  but  still  it  is  high  enough  so  it  will 
not  interfere  with  them  jumping  oil  the 
roost  in  the  morning.  C.  i>.  mooke. 

Klickitat  Co.,  Wash. 


Removing  Rooster’s  Spurs 

On  page  705  someone  asks  about  re¬ 
moving  a  rooster’s  spurs.  Cock-fighters 
do  this  with  a  small,  fine-tooth  saw,  cut¬ 
ting  the  stubs  about  one-third  of  an  men 
long,  and  applying  pulverized  alum  at 
once.  As  au  evidence  that  the  operation 
is  not  very  painful,  it  is  often  performed 
at  (lie  pit  side,  just  before  the  light,  m 
which  the  birds  are  “heeled”  with  steel 
“gaffs.”  c.  o.  l. 
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EVERAL  million  dollars 
have  been  expended  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  elegance,  more 
refinement,  more  comfort  to  the 
current  Maxwells. 

It  is  in  ever  so  many  ways  a 
superior  appearing  car;  superior, 
too,  in  action. 

Hut  not  a  single  pound  of 
weight  has  been  added  to  burden 
the  work  of  its  great  engine! 

i  herefore,  despite  the  many 
processes  of  improvement,  it 
doesn’t  cost  a  penny  more  to  run 
a  Maxwell  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

Hie  underlying  principle  of 
every  Maxwell  is  to  give  eco- 
nomic  transportation. 

1  his  means  light  weight.  But 
it  means  strong  steels,  as  well. 

it  is  no  easy  trick  to  provide 
both  lightness  and  strength  in 
metal. 


Such  a  rare  combination  means 
high  cost  steels. 

And  you  would  find,  if  you 
compared  a  Maxwell  with  any 
car,  that  it  equaled  that  oar  pound 
for  pound  in  fine  metals. 

How  such  steels  affect  your 
pocketbook  is  obvious. 

1.  They  are  light  in  weight 
and  hence  give  more  mileage  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

2.  As  they  are  fine  steels  they 
give  long  and  uninterrupted  wear. 

Which  are  but  two  of  many 
reasons  for  that  definite  tendency 
of  world-wide  friendship  towards 
Maxwell. 

In  six  years  nearly  400, 000  have 
found  their  answer  to  the  motor 
car  question  in  a  Maxwell. 

This  year  100,000  Maxwells 
are  being  produced. 

This  will  supply  but  60%  of 
the  demand. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  INC. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


More  miles  t>*r  gallon 
Mots  miles  on  ftr^s 
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Federal  Black 
Traffik"  Tread 
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rpO  the  car  owner,  who  takes  the  tire  question  seriously,  the  common  sense 
~L  of  Federal  Tires  appeals  with  telling  force. 

The  Double-Cable-Base,  exclusive  with  Federal  Tires,  entirely  eliminates 
unnecessary  rim-wear — tube- pinching — rim-chafing — rim-cutting — blow-outs 
above  the  rim. 

Put  Federal  Tires  on  your  car  and  get  the  excess  mileage  that  all  Federal 
tire  users  enjoy. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  of  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  \and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  a 

Tires,  Rubber  Keels,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


I 
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PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature's  best  l'lant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  it 
is  much  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Richer  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  6%  B.  P.  L.,  1.50%  Pot. 

Owing  to  limited  supply  and  big  demand  we 
suggest  ordering  early. 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 
Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


In  the  face  of  risingcosts.  I 
have  reduced  engine  prices.  By  in¬ 
creasing  production,  making  my  factory  | 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  I  build 
engines  for  lesB  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  GUARANTEE 

You  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sizes  114  to  22  H-P.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
make  engine  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it 


EASIEST  TO 
OPERATE 


S'i 


H(J 


°n, 


ce 


OTTAWA 

,  Kerosene.  Gasoline, 
Use  cheapo**  fuel 

rFREE  day d for 

special  money 
savins:  offe*  and 
New  Free  Book 

OTTAWA  SFG  CO. 

King  Street, 
oriAWA,  KANSAS 


STARTS 

WITHOUT 

CRANKING 

Gas. 


TheSprayPump™*"”- 

J4  ’ inlet  holes  ^"outlet  J4"  spray 

Throws  !4"  Stream  40  Ft.  High 
Made  of  Brass,  Candle-wick  packing,  gale  valves 

Just  the  Pump  for 

Autos,  Windows,  Porches,  Chicken  Houses  and  St;  blrs 

Write  for  information  and  price  Agents  wanted 

WM.  GORDON,  Mfg.  1743  N.8th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Arsenite  of  Zinc 

The  Bordeaux  Sprays 


THE 

ORCHARD 

BRAND 


Kill  Bugs  Quick 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  kills 
potato  bups  before  they  have  time  to  injure  the 
plants.  It  is  adhesive  and  does  not  burn  the 
plants. 

Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux 

Copper  is  the  active  ingredient  in  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux  preparations 
arc  made  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board.  They  arc 
dependatilc  and  economical.  Orchard  Brand  Zinc- 
Bordeaux  is  the  most  satisfactory  combined  spray 
for  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  For  spraying  grapes, 
use  Orchard  Br;.  'Jordcaux-Lead. 

GENERAL,  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Insecticide  Dept’.,  ° '  Broad  St.,  New  York 


OUR  FREE 
SERVICE 

Wc  arc  cooperating  with 
potato  growers  every¬ 
where  You  arc  invited  to 
write  us.  Put  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems  up  to  us. 
Our  advice  and  directions 
arc  given  free.  Wc  answer 
spraying  inquiries  person¬ 
ally.  Get  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list  to  receive 
the  spraying  pointers  and 
information  V/C  arc  mail¬ 
ing  out 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  ileal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  j 


DOMESTIC. — Frederick  T.  Ckedi,  40 
years  old,  of  New  Brunswick,  .N.  J.,  was 
killed  instantly  and  11  other  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  superintendent,  were  injured  se¬ 
verely  when  a  building  used  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  af  aniline  dyes  at  the  plant  of 
the  Cal-co  Chemical  Company,  near 
Somerville,  N.  .T.,  was  destroyed  April  S 
by  an  explosion. 

Alexander  Howat,  president,  and  three 
other  officials  of  the  Kansas  district, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who 
recently  defied  the  authority  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  were 
sentenced  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court 
by  Judge  Curran,  at  Pittsburgh,  Kan., 
April  9.  They  were  taken  to  the  county 
jail  ;it  Girard  and  locked  up,  and  will  be 
imprisoned  until  such  time  as  they  express 
their  willingness  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  Industrial  Court.  The  spe¬ 
cific  charge  against  Howat  was  that  he 
refused  to  obey  an  order  issued  by  Judge 
Curran  instructing  the  union  official  to 
appear  with  three  other  district  officials  of 
the  miners  and  testify  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  walkout  of  miners  in 
the  Kansas  bituminous  fields.  The  other 
three  men  are  August  Dorchy,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  miners;  Thomas  llarvel,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  Robert  Foster,  dis¬ 
trict  auditor. 

The  daylight  saving  bill  was  signed  by 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  April 
1).  It  became  effective  April  115. 

Damage  estimated  at  $500,000  was  done 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Market 
Garage,  170-178  Waverly  avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  April  10,  the  ilames  consuming  250 
motor  trucks. 

All  Saints  Protestant  Episcopal  Con¬ 
vent,  just  outside  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  April  10.  The  convent, 
the  temporary  home  of  the  Order  of  All 
Saints  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  was  located  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the 
I’atapsco  River,  and  the  blaze  was  visible 
for  many  miles. 

Liquor  to  the  value  of  approximately 
$100,000,  according  to  Federal  prohibition 
enforcement  inspectors,  was  seized  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  in  raids  on  more 
than  twenty  saloons.  About  thirty-six 
arrests  were  made. 

The  following  are  the  wage  demands 
of  the  United  Railroad  Workers  of  Amur- 
iea,  whose  strike  has  cost  the  nation  mil¬ 
lions'  of  dollars.  Engineers,  $12  a  day ; 
conductors.  $8.80  to  $9.20  a  day;  fire¬ 
men.  $7.50  to  $8.20  a  day;  brakemen, 
$4.50  to  $0  a  day  ;  baggagemen,  $4.75  a 
day:  flagmen,  $7.00  a  day;  switchmen, 
$4.50  to  $6  a  day.  Eight-hour  day  ;  time 
and  a  half  for  Sundays  and  holidays; 
double  time  for  Sunday  and  holiday  over¬ 
time.  Rack  pay  from  June  1,  1919. 

Surplus  supplies  of  frozen  beef,  canned 
roast  beef  and  bacon  which  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  in  storage  in  a  score  of  rail¬ 
road  centers  were  made  available  April 
13  for  use  in  relieving  any  serious  food 
shortage  resulting  from  the  railroad 
strike.  The  department  advised  State 
and  municipal  authorities  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  would  he  available  at  the  warehouses 
on  application.  Included  in  the  cities  in 
which  large  supplies  of  meats  are  stored 
are  New  York.  Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  At¬ 
lanta.  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San  Antonio,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Washington. 

WASHINGTON.— Carl  C.  Brigham,  .x 
member  of  the  central  office  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  order  to  employees  of  the 
board  to  be  “hard  boiled”  in  dealing  with 
applications  of  wounded  service  men,  Eu¬ 
gene  H.  Meyer,  an  employee  of  the  board, 
testified  April  13  before  the  House  <  om- 
mitt.ee  investigating  the  board’s  activities. 
Meyer  told  the  committee  that  Brigham 
during  a  conversation  with  him  and  an¬ 
other  employee  of  the  hoard,  had  admitted 
the  authorship  of  the  order,  and  that  he 
had  directed  it  sent  to  all  offices. 

Deportation  of  390  of  the  3,000  persons 
arrested  in  the  radical  raids  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  Communist  Labor  parties  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  review  issued 
by  the  department  April  13  said  1,323  of 
the  cases  finally  had  been  disposed  of, 
with  933  dismissals  ordered.  From  De¬ 
cember  29  to  April  0,  a  total  of  5.711  war¬ 
rants  were  issued  against  radical  aliens, 
and  3,000  of  these  were  served. 

With  two  big  money  bills — the  sundry 
civil  and  general  deficiency — still  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  slashed  by  the  House  economy 
surgeons.  Republican  lea  del's  already  have 
succeeded  in  paring  nearly  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  off  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
executive  departments  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1921.  which  begins  July  1.  The  net 
reduction  in  appropriations  thus  far  re¬ 
ported  for  1921  over  similar  ones  made 
for  1920  totals  $600,840,908.  The  Re¬ 
publican  economy  program  calls  for  a 
billion  dollars  saving.  It  will  be  P“s' 
sible  to  slash  hundreds  of  millions  off  the 
sundry  civil  bill.  The  general  deficiency 
hill  is  not  expected  to  he  anywhere  near 
as  large  as  the  one  a  year  ago.  The  big¬ 
gest  reduction  made  by  (he  House  econo¬ 
mizers  came  April  13.  when  the  army  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  was  reported  It  carries 
only  $377,240,941.  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  asked  for  $982,800,020.  This 
is  $005,553,070  less  than  the  estimates. 
The  1920  appropriation  was  for  877”- 
•>•>  i  077  r>0,  or  S395.077VJ33.50  move  than 
for  1921. 
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Good  Food  for  the  Taking 

Dandelion  Greens. — Wash  thoroughly, 
remove  roots,  drain  and  cook  one  hour,  or 
until  tender,  in  boiling  salt  water.  Season 
with  butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  serve 
with  vinegar. 

Dandelion  Soup — One  cup  dandelion 
pulp,  1  tablespoon  butter.  1  tablespoon 
flour,  1  cup  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Make  a 
white  sauce  ot  the  butter,  flour,  milk  and 
seasonings,  and  add  to  it  the  dandelion 
pulp.  Add  egg  yolk  which  has  been 
pressed  through  a  sieve,  and  serve  at  once. 

Dandelion  with  Ham. — Wash  dandelion 
greens*  thoroughly,  put  *4  peck  of  them  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  water  and  let  1>oil  five 
minutes.  Drain,  cover  with  freshly  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  add  1  lb.  of  ham,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Cover  and 
cook  until  the  meat  is  tender  and  the  dan¬ 
delions  nearly  dry. 

Dandelions  and  Tomato  Sauce. — Make 
a  tomato  sauce  of  2  tablespoons  fat.  2 
tablespoons  flour.  Vj  cup  strained  to¬ 
matoes  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Ami 
cooked  dandelion  greens  and  mix  well. 
Serve  heaped  fn  a  mound,  garnished  with 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

Dandelions  with  Itice  Border — Season 
1  pint  of  boiled  rice  with  salt,  butter  and 
paprika.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg  and 
fill  small  greased  molds  with  the  mixture. 
Set  molds  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  cover 
with  oiled  paper  and  bake  until  the  rice 
is  firm.  Form  a  mound  of  chopped, 
cooked  dandelions,  well  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and  arrange 

around  it  the  rice  molds  as  a  border. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  serve  at 
once. 

Dandelion  Salad. — Thoroughly  wash 
one  quart  of  young,  tender,  dandelion 
greens.  Dress  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  hot  bacon  fat  to  one  part  vinegar, 
a  little  scraped  onion,  salt  and  pepper. 
Garnish  with  tiny  cubes  of  cooked  bacon. 
A  simpler  salad  is  made  this  way  :  Chop 
dandelions,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cider 
vinegar  and  serve.  Or  the  dandelions  may 
be  mixed  with  thinly  sliced  tomatoes  and 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  served. 

Sorrel  Salad. — Gather  sorrel  early  in 
the  morning,  as  it  becomes  tougher  and 
stronger  in  taste  after  the  sun  lias  shone 
on  it.  Wash  thoroughly.  Chop  2  cups  of 
sorrel  with  */>  cup  lettuce  and  *4  cup 
walnuts;  add  French  dressing  and  serve 
garnished  with  perfect  sorrel  leaves. 

Boiled  Dandelion  with  Sorrel. — Wash 
a  quantity  of  dandelion  greens  and  cook 
in  boiling  salted  water.  When  nearly 
done  add  an  equal  quantity  of  sorrel  and 
let  simmer  until  tender;  chop  fine,  add 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  and  garnish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

Sorrel  Sauce. — Wash  1  pint  of  sorrel 
leaves,  put  in  a  saucepan  with  6  table¬ 
spoons  of  soup  stock,  cover  and  simmer 
gently  10  minutes,  or  until  the  sorrel  is 
tender.  Press  through  a  sieve;  reheat 
and  add  1  tablespoon  of  butter.  2  table¬ 
spoons  cream  and  seasonings  to  taste. 
Serve  with  roast  veal  or  veal  cutlets. 

Sorrel  Soup.— Wash  1  pint  of  sorrel: 
throw  into  a  hot  kettle  and  stir  until 
wilted;  drain  and  chop  fine;  then  press 
through  a  sieve.  I'ut  into  the  kettle  1 
tablespoon  fat  and  1  small  onion,  sliced, 
and  let  the  onion  soften  without  brown¬ 
ing.  Add  the  sorrel  and  1  quart  of  soup 
stock:  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  sim¬ 
mer  gently  for  20  minutes.  Add  1  table¬ 
spoon  cornstarch  moistened  in  a  little 
milk  and  cook  until  smooth.  Add  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste  and  pour  while  hot 
into  the  tureen  over  the  well-beaten  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

Sour  Dock. — This  is  the  long,  curl.v- 
leafed  dock  that  grows  along  the  road¬ 
sides  or  in  the  rich  pasture  fields.  It  is  a 
more  delicate  green  than  spinach  and 
comes  early  in  the  Spring,  before  other 
garden  greens  are  ready  for  use.  ft  may 
be  cooked  and  served  in  any  way  that  you 
would  use  spinach,  but  if  is  most  com¬ 
monly  boiled  with  a  strip  of  salt  pork 
and  served  as  a  dinner  vegetable. 

Poke  Shoots. — These  are  the  young 
shoots  of  the  pokeberry  or  pigeon-berry 
weed.  In  many  sections  they  form  a  eom- 
tnon  green  in  the  early  Bpring.  They  are 
bunched  and  sold  on  the  market  and  are 
cooked  and  served  tin*  same  as  asparagus. 

Lamb’s-quarter. — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  garden  weeds  but  is  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  Spring  greens.  If 
may  be  cooked  and  served  iu  any  of  the 
ways  you  would  use  spinach.  Served  on 
toast  is  one  of  our  favorite  ways.  To  do 
this  wash,  cook  and  chop  the  lamb’s- 
quarter.  Reheat,  add  salt,  pepper  and 
butter.  Have  ready  squares  of  toasted 
bread ;  mold  the  greens  in  small  egg  cups, 
turn  them  out  on  the  toast,  dish  on  a 
shallow  platter,  pour  around  ITollandaise 
sauce  and  send  at  once  to  the  table.  Shep¬ 
herd  s  purse,  wild  mustard  and  purslane 
are  also  common  weeds  that  mav  be  made 
into  excellent  dishes.  They  are  all  free 
tor  the  taking  and  will  add  materially  to 
the  variety  of  early  Spring  meals.  The 
purslane  and  shepherd’s  purse  are  boiled 
and  served  as  you  would  spinach.  The 
lid  mustard  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
true  mustard,  and  are  excellent  iu  salads, 
tor  they  contain  just  enough  of  the  mus- 
■  ut  flavor  to  he  agreeable  hut  not  irri- 
latlng-  MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 
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the  motor  car  is  one  of  the  greatest  economizers  of 
time  and  money  that  has  ever  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  farmer? 

few  other  pieces  of  machinery  have  ever  equaled  it 
in  ability  to  stay  on  the  job  day  after  day  under  all 
sorts  of  treatment  and  all  conditions  of  service? 

car  ability  and  car  endurance  and  economy  all  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  bearings? 

the  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  has  helped  to 
build  reputation  for  some  of  the  best  known  cars? 

the  tapered  roller  bearing — the  Timken  type — is 
the  type  of  bearing  that  will  function  properly 
under  radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all  possible 
combinations  of  the  two? 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  tapered  principle  ot* 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per¬ 
formance  on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


f  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.  1 
Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks, 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances. 


Do  "You  Know- 


Save  Money  on  LUMBER 

AVOID  LUMBER  SHORTAGE 

Get  your  order  in  NOW! 
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This  FREE  New  Book 
Saves  You  15%  to  50% 


AL  THOUGH  the  present  build- 
L  ing  boom  and  labor  shortage 
have  caused  a  scarcity  of  lumber 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  you 
and  to  save  you  big  money,  but — 
better  get  your  order  in  NOW. 

We  can  give  you  an  actual  saving  of  1 5  % 
to  50%  on  everything  you  buy.  But  even  our  big 
stock  may  tun  low  by  Spring. 

Our  New  Free  Lumber  Book  proves  how 
you  will  save  money  matter  what  materials 
you  need.  Only  thoroughly  seasoned  high  grade 


p.a,.er'a^ IS  handled — Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows,  Cis  oards.  Walls,  interior 
Finish.  Paint,  Wall  Board,  Rooting,  ete. — at  prices  far  lower  tha’  ou  can  secure  elsewhere. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK— TODAY 

HAY  fl.  BENNETT  LIMBER  10.,  Inc., 


Price  Regulator  of  Building  Material s 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toots 

Answer  the  fanner’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  1  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGEcuiSLt„ 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  h  very  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to. 
day  for  free  booklet. 
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Bateman M’f’g Co., Box  96D,  .Grenloch.N.J. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  S-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  JPtV  £ 

Free  within  3rd  rone  (300  miles)  wM  fib  w  * 
4th  tone  37c  lb  — 5th  rone  39c  T  M  IL. 

lb.—  6tb  zone  41c  lb.  7tli  rone 
43c  lb—  8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We’re  uci'eptimr  order*  front  familic-t  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leudm^  N  V  Keataut  nit*. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLI6S  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St..  Non  Tork 

Establish*,!  79  Years 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

_ 


The  other. day  I  had  a  talk  with  a  man 
who  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  “mind- 
reader/’  lie  has  an  almost  uncanny  way 
of  outguessing  other  people.  lie  can  ap¬ 
parently  tell  closely  what  they  are  think¬ 
ing  about,  and  thus  form  quick  judgments, 
which  help  him  greatly  in  business  or  in 
handling  men.  lie  seems  to  be  able  to 
“size  up”  or  shape  up  most  people  be 
meets,  and  thus  he  is  called  a  “mind- 
reader.”,  I  asked  this  man  to  tell  me  the 
secret  of  his  power;  was  it  any  suit  of 
mesmerism  or  some  supernatural  gift? 
He  iaughed  at  the  idea.  The  college  men 
might  talk  about  psychology,  classified 
facts,  hypnotism  and  other  things,  but  la1 
knew  nothing  about,  all  that.  Ilis  idea 
was  that  every  person  had  traits  or  hab¬ 
its  which  resembled  those  of  a  certain 
animal.  If  you  could  learn  to  classify 
people  by  these  resemblances  to  the  lower 
animals.,  and  then  remember  how  such 
animals  act  under  natural  conditions,  you 
could  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  your 
human  specimen  would  operate  ! 

That  is  a  new  one  to  me.  but  this  man 
claimed  it  was  the  secret  of  his  successful 
mind-residing.  and  he  said  the  human  face 
betrayed  the  accumulated  motives  and 
tendencies  of  a  lifetime!  For  example, 
some  men  look  just  like  a  horse.  They 
have  the  long,  big  nose,  rather  narrow 
eyes,  long  face  and  big  month.  Half  shut 
you  eyes  and  let  your  mind  “go  blank” 
as  yoii  look  at  them  and  you  can  easily 
imagine  a  horse  looking  at  you.  What 
are  the  chief  mental  qualities  of  a  horse? 
In  like  manner  you  and  I  have  seen  men 
who  look  somewhat  like  sheep  or  cows 
or  pigs,  dogs,  or  rats!  No  offense  is  in¬ 
tended  in  this,  but  just  look  about  and 
study  the  people  you  know  and  see  if  you 
cannot  classify  them  in  their  habits  by 
the  animals  you  are  acquainted  with.  Of 
course.  I  know  this  may  not  be  very  com¬ 
plimentary  to  some  of  us.  but  I  am  telling 
you  what  this  successful  “mind-reader” 
claims  as  his  system.  Without  any  pre¬ 
tense  for  scientific  knowledge,  he  has  men¬ 
tally  classified  his  facts  and  he  has  out¬ 
guessed  many  a  business  man  by  figuring 
what  a  horse  or  a  goat  or  an  intelligent 
dog  would  do  under  certain  conditions. 
Stephen  Francisco,  the  big  certified  milk 
man.  says  he  can  look  in  a  cow’s  face  and 
tell  from  that  alone  to  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  her  yearly  milk  yield.  In 
a  contest  between  Francisco  and  some  of 
our  noted  experts,  lie  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  cow  and  they  to  go  all  over  her  if 
they  liked.  I  would  be  inclined  to  back 
him. 

*  *  *  ❖  ❖ 

You  may  say  what  you  like  about  this 
idea  that  proud  man  imitates  the  lower 
animals  in  many  of  his  fixed  habits.  My 
friend  claims  that  the  great  superiority 
of  mind  over  material  instincts  is  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  food,  comfort  and  en¬ 
vironment.  He  thinks  civilization  is 
something  like  a  shell  or  skin  which 
grows  a  little  thicker  and  surer  with  each 
generation  of  good  breeding  and  comfort¬ 
able  living.  Take  a  shipwreck,  a  crowd 
deprived  of  food  or  shelter,  and  the  best 
and  highest  bred  people  hold  their  “hu¬ 
manity  longest.”  During  the  war  some  of 
the  colored  soldiers  were  frightened  nearly 
white  before  they  went  “over  the  top.” 
and  yet  by  the  time  they  reached  ihe  Her¬ 
mans  thnv  had  cast  off  their  shell  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  were,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
pose.  back  in  the  African  jungle.  T  have 
seen  refined  and  educated  men  under  some 
sudden  and  fierce  excitement  break  into 
awful  profanity  or  go  back  to  the  mo-t 
absurd  German  or  Irish  dialect.  My 
friend  says  that  horses,  pigs,  monkeys, 
dogs  and  geese  have  been  trained  to  do 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things.  If  these- 
animals  do  not  thinl >*.  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where- thought  begins  and  ends.  Yet  un¬ 
der  excitement  or  what  Jack  London 
terms  “The  Hall  of  the  Wild.”  this  train¬ 
ing  is  forgotten,  except  as  it  serves  the 
animal  to  gain  food  and  comfort! 

$  *  =:<  # 

You  may  do  what  you  please  with  this 
theory.  My  observation  is  that  we  are 
all  “mind  readers”  in  a  way,  and  that, 
many  of  our  relations  to  others  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  what  we  think  others  are  think¬ 
ing  about  us.  Day  after  day  people  come 
With  stories  of  heart-breaking  troubles. 
Most  of  them  are  based  on  what  they 
think  others  are  going  to  do.  They  have 
tried  to  read  the  human  mind — and  have 
read  it  all  wrong.  I  have  come  to  think 
that  most  of  the  failures  and  troubles  of 
life  are  due  to  this  failure  to  read  tin- 
human  mind  properly.  I  can  think  of 
many  cases  where  men  and  women  have 
gone  all  wrong  and  carried  a  burden 
through  life  because  they  misjudged  the 
thoughts  of  others  and  did  not  have  faith 
in  human  nature.  I  know  of  one  young 
woman  who  worked  with  her  husband  on 
a  farm.  She  went  to  church  with  the 
family  several  times  and  then  refused  to 
go  again.  When  she  was  asked  why,  she 
had  this  story: 

“There  are  several  women  over  there 
who  keep  looking  at  me.  I  know  they  are 
sneering  at  me  and  saying  to  themselves: 
‘There  is  that  washerwoman  from  the 
farm.’  I  won’t  be  snubbed  in  that  way  !” 

And  so  this  young  woman  made  herself 
unhappy  through  faulty  mind-reading,  for 
do  you  know  what  these  women  were 
realiy  thinking?  They  sat  there  with  their 
hearts  filled  with  envy,  and  this  is  what  j 


they  had  in  mind:  “Oh,  if  1  could  only  bo 
as  young  and  strong  as  that  woman,  what 
joy  if  would  be  !  Wlmt  would  I  not  give 
for  her  youth  and  her  hope  and  the  great 
beautiful  future  which  she  can  grow 
into  ?” 

The  young  woman  could  only  read  a 
sneer  in  the  book  of  the  others’  minds, 
when  in  reality  there  was  longing  and 
envy  too  full  of  pathos  for  ordinary  tears. 

V  ft  *i*  V  # 

And  there  was  that  other  young  woman 
with  the  three  beautiful  little  children. 
They  were  little  things,  and  the  parents 
were  humble  people,  working  hard  to 
make  and  own  their  home.  It  was  hard, 
but  the  man  at  least  was  happy  in  the 
thought  that  he'  could  care  for  his  family 
and  gradually  give  them  a  better  life. 
The  wife  went  to  the  city  one  day  on 
the  train,  and  those  beautiful  little  chil¬ 
dren  attracted  attention  everywhere. 
When  the  man  came  home  he  found  his 
wife  crying.  She  was  tired  and  nervous 
and  had  been  doing  some  wrong  and  fool¬ 
ish  “mind-reading.” 

“Why.”  she  said,  “on  our  way  home  the 
children  were  so  tired.  I  had  the  baby 
in  my  arms  and  Iiilly  and  Jennie  went 
to  sleep,  both  leaning  against  me.  Across 
the  aisle  were  a  gray-haired  man  and 
woman,  who  sat  and  stared,  and  I  know 
they  were  laughing  at  me.  The  woman 
whispered  to  the  man  and  he  nodded  his 
head  and  smiled.  I  just  know  they  were 
making  fun  of  me  and  saying  it  was 
wicked  for  poor  folks  to  have  so  many 
children  !  I  do  not.  want  to  sro  again  !” 

The  poor  little  woman  sobbed  with 
tears  of  real  grief,  and  the  man  could 
not  comfort  her.  for  lie  did  not  know  how 
she  had  misunderstood.  Could  she  but 
have  known  it.  those  elderly  people  were 
smiling  and  scowling  in  an  effort  to  keep 
back  their  tears,  as  they  thought  how  life 
had  denied  them  the  glorious  gift  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  love.  Laughing  at  her!  No 


woman  since  the  world  began  ever  en¬ 
vied  another  as  that  gray-haired  woman 
envied  her  younger  sister  sitting  there 
with  the  three  beautiful  sleepers  pressing 
close  to  her.  God  knows  she  was  not 
sneering  or  making  fun  when  she  whis¬ 
pered  to  her  husband. 

“Would  iioii  uni  (lire  oil  von  hove  for 
one  lUlle  child  of  our  own  who  would 
hare  that  faith  in  us ?” 

And  the  strong  man  had  smiled  to 
hide  tin'  twitching  of  his  mouth  !  You 
see  that,  young  woman’s  life  was  saddened 
because  she  could  not  read  the  mind 
aright. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  was  quite 
deaf.  I  think  most  afflicted  people  are 
pool-  mind-readers,  for  they  often  imagine 
that  people  are  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  their  affliction  in  some  way.  They 
are  usually  all  wrong  in  this,  but  unless 
the  individual  is  cheerful  and  unless  they 
are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  proved 
their  loyalty  the  affliction  of  the  body 
will  somehow  creep  into  the  mind.  For 
example.  I  have  read  some  learned  ar¬ 
ticles  which  undertake  to  prove  (?)  that 
a  person  who  is  deaf  cannot  feel  full 
sympathy  for  another,  because  much  of 
the  pathos  of  pain  and  sorrow  can  only  be 
conveyed  through  the  human  voice!  I 
may  have  more  to  say  about  that  some 
day.  At  any  rate,  this  deaf  young  man 
followed  the  usual  line  of  Nature  and  fell 
in  (or  rose  to)  love  with  a  girl.  Now 
several  things  must  be  obviously  true  be- 
for  a  girl  will  deliberately  marry  a  deaf 
man.  The  man  must  be  very  rich  or  have 
fine  prospects,  or  have  a  very  fine  char¬ 
acter.  or  the  girl  must  be  very  wilful  and 
foolish,  very  unhappy  in  her  home,  or  of 
a  very  romantic  disposition.  In  the  case 
I  speak  of  we  may  at  once  eliminate  five 
of  the  six  qualities  here  mentioned  with 
the  third  one  marked  Q.  R.  D.  And  there 
were  several  other  young  fellows,  of  whom 
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it  could  be  said  that  at  least  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  qualities  had  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Now  this  young  man  was  not 
as  good  a  mind-reader  as  he  has  since 
come  to  be.  and  he  made  the  mistake  of 
accepting  unproved  suggestion  as  fact. 

#  *  *  i-f  * 

There  was  a  lawn  party  given  in  the 
old  town  one  .Tune  night.  This  young 
man  was  a  little  slow  in  inviting  the  girl, 
and  when  lie  did  get  around  he  found  she 
had  agreed  to  go  with  Dick.  Say,  some 
of  you  old-timers,  take  memory  by  the 
linger  and  go  back  to  youth  with  me. 
.Tune  is  here  in  all  her  glory.  The  full 
moon  Hoods  the  earth  with  light.  Girls 
in  white  are  flitting  about.  Inside  the 
house  a  fiddle  is  wailing  out  “My  Old 
Kentucky  Home.”  arranged  for  a  waltz, 
and  a  piano  is  murmuring  along  in  ac¬ 
companiment.  How  would  you  like  to 
go  back  and  find  all  your  cares  and 
troubles  mere  figments  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  glory  and  romance  of  youth? 
And  our  young  man  wandering  about  the 
lawn  came  suddenly  upon  Dick  and  the 
girl!  They  were  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench 
just,  out  of  the  light,  talking  earnestly. 
And  the  young  man  turned  and  walked 
off  into  the  shadow.  As  lie  reached  it 
he  glanced  back  and  saw  the  girl  point 
in  his  direction  and  smile,  lie  walked 
off  down  the  lonely  road  for  a  while  an  1, 
like  Philip  in  Tennyson’s  Knocli  Arden, 
“had  his  dark  hour  unseen.”  For,  you 
see.  he  tried  to  read  the  girl’s  mind  and 
as  lie  walked  on  he  was  saying: 

“You  cannot  blame  her.  Dick  can  give 
her  home  and  what  she  needs  at  once. 
Whatever  I  can  have  in  the  future  she 
must  wait  for.  A  deaf  man  must  ever 
be  like  a  man  with  one  leg — and  suppose 
1  lose  my. eyes,  too  She’s  right.  What 
have  I  to  offer  her.  anyway — when  she 
has  everything?  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
her  to  share  an  affliction.  This  must 
never  go  any  further!” 


"I  believe  I  have  the  best 

truck  on  the  road” 

Says  C.  D .  Wood \  Proprietor  of  the  Pomona  Orchard, 
at  Flint  Hill,  V a. 

**1  believe  I  have  the  best  truck  on  the  road.  So  far  it  has  given  no  trouble.” 
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When  he  came  back  to  the  house  the 
fiddle  was  still  wailing. 

“The  days  go  by  like  a  shadow  on  the 
heart ; 

Xo  matter,  ’twill  never  be  light! 

The  day  must  come  when  the  darkies 
have  to  part 

Then  mv  old  Kentucky  Home — good 
night !  ” 

The  girl  was  dancing  with  Hilly  and 
Hick  was  on  the  lawn  looking  in  through 
the  window.  The  young  man  braced  him¬ 
self.  walked  up  to  Dick  and  held  out  his 
hand.  Blit  Dick  got  it  out  first : 

“[  congratulate  you.  old  man !  She 
told  me,  and  I  ought  not  to  tell  you.  I 
can't  say,  ’She's  gone  with  a  handsomer 
man.'  but.  she  says  that  above  all  things 
she  admires  a  self-made  man.  I  never 
can  be  one.  I  congratulate  you !” 

You  see.  this  young  fellow  was  a  poor 
mind-reader,  and  simply  substituted  his 
own  imagination  for  the  girl's  thought. 
Then  he  lost  faith  in  himself. 

tj-  # 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  a  scarred 
old  veteran  should  go  back  to  such  things 
for  illustrations,  but  this  is  a  great 
thought  -  and  I  want  to  get  it  into  the 
minds  of  our  younger  people.  Most  of 
ns  are  whipped  before  we  enter  the  ring 
through  our  inability  to  read  the  thoughts 
of  others  f Airly  or  to  have  faith  in  our 
friends.  Why  not  go  through  the  world 
looking  for  the  good  in  others?  It  may 
in  some  eases  seem  a  hopeless  task,  but 
we  shall  help  find  it,  mul  perhaps  help 
make  it.  by  hunting  for  it— and  expecting 
to  liud  it.  And  here  is  the  key  of  it  all. 
We  shall  read  good  or  evil  in  the  minds 
of  others  just  about  as  we  print  it  in  our 
own  brain  with  the  ink  of  motive  and  the 
pen  of  thought.  if.  w.  c. 


Notes  on  “Mixed"  Seed  Corn 

If  one  plants  corn  that  has  a  few  ker¬ 
nels  of  another  variety  on  the  ear,  and  if 
those  kernels-  are  picked  out.  and  the 
kernels  of  the  original  type  seem  perfect, 
will  the  next  crop  of  corn  show  mixed 
or  will  it  be  true  to  name?  J,  E.  D. 

Whether  or  not  mixing  or  crossing  of 
different  varieties  of  corn  can  be  detected 
in  the  seed  immediately  resulting  from  the 
cross-pollination  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  corn  grown  in  proximity. 
The  three  common  differences  hi  corn 
which  usually  show  up  on  crossing  are 
yellow  seeds  as  contrasted  with  white 
seeds,  purple  or  black  seeds  as  contrasted 
with  white  or  yellow  seeds,  and  the 
smooth,  opaque  starchy  seeds  of  field  va¬ 
rieties  compared  with  the  wrinkled  trans¬ 
lucent  seeds  of  sweet  corn.  Now.  when 
any  two  varieties  carrying  any  of  these 
three  contrasted  characters  are  crossed, 
the  first  condition  mentioned  always  shows 
up.  whereas  the  .second  is  suppressed  for 
the  time  being.  That  is,  white  varieties 
pollinated  by  yellow  will  have  yellow 
seeds,  while  the  cross  made  the  other  way 
will  not  show,  as  the  hybrid  yellow-white 
seeds  are  still  yellow  like  the  pure  yellow. 
Sometimes  the  cross  of  white  on  yellow 
makes  light-colored  seeds  with  a  white 
cap  that  are  sufficiently  distinct  so  that 
they  can  be  detected.  On  the  other  hand, 
white  seeds  crossed  by  yellow  are  some¬ 
times  so  pale  in  color  that  they  are  not 
noticed.  In. the  same  way  purple  shows 
up  on  any  other  variety,  and  starchy  field 
corn  always  slioys  up  on  sweet  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  pollen  from  white 
varieties  lias  no  immediate  visible  effect 
cm  purple  or  black  corn,  and  no  sweet 
variety  will  show  on  field  varieties  unless 
it  carries  some  dominant  color  character, 
like  yellow  or  purple,  which  the  field  va¬ 
riety  does  not  have.  Although  cross-  pol¬ 
lination  does  not  show  flit'  first  year,  it 
probably  will  the  year  following  on  the 
plants  grown  from  the  hybrid  seeds. 
fVlien  the  characters  are  such  that  the 
cross-pollination  shows  up  clearly,  then 
the  off -type  seeds  can  be  discarded,  and 
the  remaining  seeds  are  wholly  unaffected 
h.v  the  foreign  pollen.  Sometimes  it  is 
useful  to  have  varieties  of  distinct  type, 
ns  then  several  varieties  can  he  grown 
side  h.v  side  and  the  seed  kept  pure  from 
.'ear  to  year.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
to  grow  yellow  sweet  corn,  like  Golden 
I  mil  tain,  a  purple,  sweet  corn,  like  Black 
•Mexican,  and  a  white  popcorn  near  each 
ether.  Cross-poll iuation  will  take  place 
and  give  a  variety  of  seeds  of  each  type, 
•ml  when  saving  seed  the  starchy  or 
purple  crossed  seeds  can  be  discarded  from 
1  yellow  or  sweet  corn,  the  yellow  or 
stimdiy  crossed  seeds  removed  from  the 
imrph-  sweet,  corn,  although  it  will  be 
•  1 1! i < - "] t  to  see  the  yellow  color  underneath 
.  1,1  purple,  but  this  can  be  seen  by  mak- 
n|g  a  shallow  out  in  the  surface  of  the 
Sl  1 1  s,  and  finally  the  purple  or  yellow 
crossed  seeds  can  he  seen  on  the  white 
popcorn.  1  he  important  point  is  that 

the  char  a  Hern  brought  in  by  the  cross- 
"llinat.on  are  sufficiently  clear-cut.  then 

i  oii-iype  seeds  can  he  removed  and  the 
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To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  /.  CASE 
THRESHING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY  desires  to  have  it  known  that  it 
is  not  now  and  never  has  been  interested 
in,  or  in  any  way  connected  or  affiliated 
with  the/.  I.  Case  Plow  Work's,  or  the 
Wallis  Tractor  Company,  or  the  J.  /. 
Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


We  Could  Build 
Case  Tractors  Cheaper— 

But  They  Would  Cost  You  More 

the  best  that  they  can  be  built  in¬ 
stead  of  building  cheaply  and  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck”  to  you. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  are  built 
in  a  standardized  design  of  three 
sizes:  10-18,  15-27  and  22-40  h.p. 
respectively.  Your  proper  choice 
depends  only  on  your  power  require¬ 
ments.  They  are  uniform  in  depend¬ 
ability,  durability  and  simplicity  of 
operation  and  adjustment. 


Built  into  every  Case  Kerosene 
Tractor  is  a  high  degree  of  immunity 
from  frequent  repairs,  replacements 
and  undue  wear.  These  items  and 
the  delays  they  cause  are  expenses 
you  must  add  to  the  first  cost  of  any 
tractor  designed  and  built  less  ex¬ 
cellently  than  the  Case. 

It  would  cost  us  less  to  use  iron 
castings  in.  many  places  instead  of 
the  drop-forged  steel  we  do  use;  but 
it  would  cost  you  far  more  for  re¬ 
placement  of  broken  and  worn  out 
parts. 

We  could  save  a  lot  by  using  cast- 
iron  open  gears  instead  of  cut  steel 
gears  running  in  oil-tight  housings; 
but  later  on,  you’d  pay  many  times 
the  difference  for  extra  parts,  and 
lose  still  more  by  delay. 

Thus,  all  through,  in  design,  mate¬ 
rial,  workmanship  and  equipment, 
build  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 


we 


Back  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 
is  the  great  line  of  power  farming 
machinery  built  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  Of  this  line, 
each  unit  is  unexcelled  in  its  class; 
within  this  line  is  equipment  for 
keeping  a  Case  Kerosene  Tractor 
profitably  employed  throughout  the 
year.  Write  for  free  catalog  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Case  Tractors,  and  list¬ 
ing  our  great  line  of  tractor  drawn 
or  driven  machinery. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AN-4,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1 842 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  al.-.o  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  is  a  continuation  of  that  story  of  the 
Michigan  farmers’  movement  this  week.  We 
ask  for  a  careful  reading  of  the  programme  and 
platform  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Campbell.  We  shall 
then  ask  our  readers  two  questions: 

1.  Can  you  find  any  fault  with  the  work  these 
farmers  have  started  out  to  do? 

2.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  just  such  a 
movement  in  New  York  State  would  not  he  appro¬ 
priate,  patriotic  and  profitable? 

We  might  include  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  in  this  question,  hut  it  happens  that  a 
full  State  ticket  is  to  he  elected  in  New  York  this 
year.  Is  there  any  reason  on  earth  why  the  farmers 
and  country  people  should  not.  at  the  primary,  select 
men  as  candidates  who  will  stand  for  agricultural 
interests?  In  past,  years  the  financial  interests,  the 
railroads,  the  liquor  interests  and  various  racial 
organizations  have  all  had  a  hand  in  dividing  up  the 
tickets.  Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  have  the  same  privilege  if  they  can  mus¬ 
ter  the  votes  needed  to  do  it?  We  cannot  sec  any 
reason — if  there  is  one  we  want  to  have  it  pointed 
out  at  once.  And  have  we  not,  in  New  York,  a  man 
who  stands  for  agriculture  as  Mr.  Campbell  stands 
in  Michigan?  Wo  need  him  now.  And  so,  once 
more,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  voters  of  New  York — 
WHO  IS  THE  MAN? 

* 

THERE  is  a  bill  before  Congress  known  as  H.  R. 

10320.  It  provides  for  the  completion  of  the 
Government  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  where 
nitrogen  compounds  are  to  be  produced.  This  work 
was  started  as  a  war  measure,  to  produce  nitrogen 
from  the  air  for  making  explosives.  The  close  of 
the  war  found  this  great  work  uncompleted,  and  the 
bill  here  mentioned  would  finish  the  enterprise  and 
thus  add  to  the  stock  of  nitrogen  available  for  farm 
purposes.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
farmers.  We  must  now  depend  on  South  America 
for  our  supplies  of  nitrogen,  while  in  the  air  about 
us,  and  over  our  heads,  are  vast  stores  of  it.  Some 
of  this  is  utilized  for  us  each  year  by  clover.  Alfalfa, 
beans  and  similar  crops,  but  we  need  more  of  it.  and 
in  more  concentrated  form.  The  great  enterprise  to 
bo  built  at  Muscle  Shoals  will  provide  a  supply 
which  will  mean  competition  with  foreign  supplies 
and  help  the  fertilizer  situation.  The  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  should  he  passed. 

ik 

MINERALS  for  animal  feeding!  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  about  feeding  limestone  and  phosphate  rock  to 
cattle.  We  understand  that  some  stock  foods  and 
stock  tonics  contain  200  lbs.  or  more  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  ton.  As  for  soft  phosphate  rock,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  sure  information.  Here  is 
one  report : 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  some  sections  where 
pl"'sph:ite  fertilizer  is  necessary,  such  fertilizer  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  silo  in  the  process  of  filling,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  fermentation  of  the  silage  would 
liberate  the  phosphate  in  the  raw  phosphate  rock.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  rock  is  fed  for  other  reasons. 

The  thory  of  this,  as  we  understand  it.  is  that  the 
ferments  in  the  silo  might  make  the  phosphate  more 
available.  A  small  portion  of  it  might  be  used  by  the 
animals  and  nearly  all  would  be  found  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.  We  think  fine  ground  bone  would  he  more  use¬ 
ful  for  the  purpose.  Many  farmers  have  had  cases 
where  cattle  showed  a  “depraved  appetite”  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  wood  or  old  bones.  This  was  considered  due  to 
a  lack  of  phosphate  in  the  food,  and  is  often  relieved 
by  feeding  a  handful  of  fine  hone  in  the  food  each 
day.  In  cases  where  the  feed  is  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phorus  the  groun'J  phosphate  might  help. 

* 

I  notic”  on  page  C02  that  S.  B.  R  thinks  you  are  go¬ 
ing  too  far  in  recommending  Alfalfa  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Tell  him  to  try  it.  We  were  rather  doubtful. 


too,  so  just  cooked  a  little  the  first  time,  and  all  liked  it 
so  well  that  no  one  got  very  much.  We  have  had  it 
twice  since,  and  my  wife  is  out  gathering  another  mess 
at  present.  The  whole  family  think  it  makes  the  best 
greens  that  we  ever  ate.  even  if  it  is  usually  considered 
cow  feed.  Some  may  have  the  objection  to  Alfalfa  in 
that  it  has  a  rather  strong  odor.  We  overcome  this  by 
parboiling  in  plenty  of  water  for  about  an  hour,  after 
which  all  the  water  is  drained  off,  a  little  fresh  water  is 
added  and  plenty  of  fried  meat  grease.  Then  boil  in  this 
for  about  20  minutes.  1  am  sure,  prepared  in  this  way, 
uo  one  could  possibly  find  better  greens.  L.  F.  i.ocke. 
Texas. 

E  have  never  called  for  personal  experience 
yet  without,  obtaining  it.  Why  not  eat  Al¬ 
falfa?  We  eat  spinach,  dandelion  greens,  turnip  tops, 
asparagus  and  celery,  and  pay  great  prices  for  them. 
Not  one  of  them  can'  compare  with  Alfalfa  in  its  pro¬ 
tein  and  vita  mines.  Outside  of  nuts,  beans  and  peas, 
there  is  probably  no  vegetable  product  giving  a  bet¬ 
ter  substitute  for  meat  than  Alfalfa.  Its  use  as 
food  would  prove  an  economic  blessing  to  humanity. 
If  you  feel  inclined  to  ridicule  the  idea,  try  to  give 
one  single  reason  for  not  eating  Alfalfa,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  become  fashionable  to 
do  so. 

* 

Can  you  tell  us  why  the  leaders  of  most  farm  organi¬ 
zations  do  not  seem  to  want  criticism?  All  they  seem 
to  care  for  is  approval  of  their  plans.  j.  n.  E. 

0,  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  an  idea  about  it. 
We  have  noticed  much  the  same  thing.  Some¬ 
times  the  leaders  ask  for  a  frank  and  honest  opinion 
of  their  methods.  When  you  offer  a  fair  criticism, 
e\  en  though  it  he  constructive  you  quickly  find  that 
it  is  not  utilized.  As  a  rule  these  leaders  are  obliged 
to  work  out  a  definite  program.  They  have  many 
conflicting  elements  to  smooth  out  and  reconcile. 
The  policy  of  every  strong  organization  must  he  more 
or  less  of  a  compromise  between  extremes  in  order 
to  enlist  the  power  of  all.  Most  of  the  leaders  know 
that  their  program  is  not  perfect  and  that  parts  of  it 
are  fairly  subject  to  criticism,  yet  they  argue  that  it 
is  better  not  take  the  chance  of  a  discussion  of  pol¬ 
icy.  for  no  one  knows  where  it  might  run  to.  They 
think  it  hotter  to  go  as  far  as  the  average  man  will 
go  and  stop  there.  For  that  reason,  when  they  ask 
your  opinion  they  really  want  your  approval.  No 
one  can  ever  move  an  organization  or  a  political 
party  any  faster  than  the  average  member  is  ready 
to  go.  Therefore,  the  way  to ‘hurry  along  reform  is 
to  educate  the  average  man. 

* 

__  N  i«igo  M<)  is  a  question  about  the  plan  of  buy- 
ing  purebred  heifer  calves.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  such  questions  lately.  There  are  appar¬ 
ently  a  good  many  people  with  limited  capital  who 
want  to  work  into  purebred  cattle.  They  usually 
have  a  herd  of  grades  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
milk  and  feed  but  are  short  of  capital  and  cannot 
buy  mature  cows.  They  think  they  can  buy  well 
bred  calves  and  raise  them  with  less  outlay  for  cash 
than  if  they  bought  cows  outright.  These  men  are 
usually  young  enough  to  wait  several  years  for  the 
calves  to  grow.  We  think  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
large  mail  order  business  developed  in  these  calves, 
but  then*  will  '■'•<*  to  he  some  plan  for  guarantee 
worked  out.  It  will  lie  much  easier  to  substitute  a 
grade  calf  than  ;t  would  lie  to  work  off  a  grade  cow 
as  purebred.  The  trouble  for  the  buyer  is  going 
to  he  in  knowing  just  what  lie  gets.  If  that  can  he 
settled  the  plan  will  work  well  in  many  cases. 

* 

GO  and  ask  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  you 
will  find  that  the  price  is  rising.  The  papers 
regularly  state  that  we  must  all  expect  to  pay  more 
for  our  footwear.  The  reason  always  is  that  leather 
is  very  high  because  hides  are  so  scarce  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  in  the  country.  Now, 
every  dairyman  or  farmer  with  cattle  to  sell  knows 
that  hides  have  dropped  in  price.  Why  should  hides 
drop  while  shoes  go  up?  And  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  shortage  of  hides.  The  last  report  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  states: 

Practically  all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins'  show  largo 
increases,  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Total  holdings  on 
February  28.  1920.  were:  Cattle  hides.  0.520.977 ;  calf¬ 
skins.  1.825.445 ;  kip  skins,  1.13(5.879;  horse  bidets  253,- 
515:  horse  fronts  (whole).  97.071  ;  horse  butts  (pairs), 
336.251;  horse  shanks,  39.189:  kangaroo  and  wallaby, 
784.089 ;  deer  and  elk.  181.39(5;  goat.  16.407.301;  kid. 
601.981  :  earbretta.  2,1(57.547 ;  sheen  mid  lamb.  9.340,- 
074;  buffalo.  508.834;  pigs  and  hog  skins  (pieces).  66,- 
008  •  pig  mid  hog  strips  (lbs.),  1.728.099. 

That  disposes  of  the  argument  of  scarcity  of  hides! 
Now.  what  excuse  can  the  shoe  men  offer?  Have 
they  anything  except  the  argument  of  every  hold-up 
agent? 

* 

PROF.  M.  T.  MI  NN  of  the  New  York  seed  labora¬ 
tory  at  Geneva  says  that  seed  corn  shows  a  very 
low  percentage  of  life  this  year.  There  are  a  few 
high  tests  at  t he  laboratory,  hut  most  of  them  run 
very  low.  He  says  that  many  farmers  who  thought 
they  had  good  seed  have  been  surprised  to  find  on 
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testing  that  the  seed  was  poor.  This  is  no  year  for 
taking  chances  on  poor  seed.  The  cost  of  fertilizer 
and  time  is  too  great  to  justify  anyone  in  fooling 
with  dead  or  dying  seed  corn.  Now  if  ever  is  the 
time  to  test  out  the  seed  and  reject  the  had  ears,  it 
will  take  time,  but  an  hour  spent  in  this  testing  will 
save  weeks  of  hard  work  in  the  cornfield.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  gave  a  good  story  of  a  “rag  doll” 
tester.  Here  is  a  case  where  it  will  pay  a  farmer  to 
play  with  a  doll. 

* 

REGARDING  that  recent  article  on  annual  Sweet 
clover.  Many  people  write  asking  where  they 
can  buy  the  seed.  We  doubt  if  it  is  for  sale  any¬ 
where.  The  Towa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  la., 
offers  to  send  small  packets  of  the  seed  to  those  who 
wish  to  start  with  it,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  commercial  quantity.  We  take  back  noth¬ 
ing  we  have  said  about  the  possibilities  of  this  an¬ 
nual  clover  for  farmers  in  the  North.  We  would 
rather  add  to  it.  A  legume  that  will  make  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  credited  to  this  clover  in  one  season 
will  do  wonders  for  our  Northern  soils  and  give  us 
much  of  the  manorial  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the 
South  through  its  longer  season ! 

* 

MOST  of  the  big  farm  organizations  working  to 
establish  national  headquarters  seem  to  think 
it  desirable  to  locate  in  Washington,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  or  some  other  great  city.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  he  better  for  these  leaders  to  keep  away  from 
the  big  towns,  and  particularly  away  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Did  you  ever,  in  all  your  life,  know  a  man  car¬ 
rying  delegated  power  to  go  to  Washington  and  not 
fall  into  the  usual  political  game?  In  the  great  po¬ 
litical  nest  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac  some  strange 
birds  are  hatched  out  of  plain  farm  eggs.  We  think 
leaders  of  farmers  should  keep  away  from  the  big 
cities.  They  cannot  fully  retain  their  sympathy  and 
their  understanding  of  farm  life  and  farm  needs  un¬ 
less  they  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  We  think  they  should  he  dominated  by  farm 
thought  rather  than  by  city  and  political  influences. 

The  “headquarters"  ought  to  he  close  to  the  farm. 

* 

BREEDERS  of  Holstein  cattle  in  New  York  have 
arranged  a  State  Holstein  Club  which  will,  we 
think,  put  New  York  where  it  should  he — in  the  lead. 
The  secretary  is  E.  R.  Zimmer,  formerly  Farm  I’u- 
reau  agent  in  Tioga  County.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  size  of  the  job  which  Mr.  Zimmer  has  under¬ 
taken.  hut  he  is  good  for  it.  We  expect  to  see  this 
club  finally  develop  into  a  system  of  well-organized 
county  clubs  working  together  as  a  sort  of  State 
federation.  The  Holstein  business  will  soon  come 
back  larger  than  ever  ,  for  Holstein  cattle  are  insep¬ 
arably  connected  with  New  York  dairying.  These 
State  and  county  organizations  have  a  big  job  before 
them.  They  can  do  great  good  in  driving  out  (lie 
“jockeys”  who  have  done  too  much  to  give  New  York 
cattle  a  had  name. 

ft 

THAT  letter  from  a  "Scenery  Farmer,”  printed 
on  page  720.  has  brought  out  a  great  crop  of  let¬ 
ters.  They  come  from  everywhere  and  are  promptly 
sent  to  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter  and  owns  the 
farm.  This  man  wishes  us  to  make  it  clear  that  his 
offer  is  made  in  good  faith  and  that  he  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  his  farm  to  pay  any  profit.  With  his  equipment 
it  ought  to  at  least  pay  expenses,  and  he  wants  a 
man  who  can  guarantee  to  do  that.  We  agree  with 
the  "Scenery  Farmer”  that  such  a  place  ouyht  to  pay 
expenses,  hut  it  is  a  poor  start  in  that  direction  to 
admit  that  no  profit  is  expected.  “Scenery  Farmer" 
would  do  better  to  separate  the  “scenery”  from  the 
farm.  That  is.  let  him  take  the  house  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  as  one  separate  proposition  and  simply  vim* 
it  as  a  playground.  Then  let  him  run  the  farm  by 
itself  on  strict  business  principles  and  make  it  pay 
if  possible,  with  the  “scenery”  as  its  best  customer, 
and  not.  as  now,  a  parasite  upon  it. 

Brevities 

“Tins  season  must  suit,  the  farmer  who  does  not  like 
to  work.”  says  one  reader. 

Tub  latest  claim  seems  to  he  that  “daylight  saving' 
makes  plants  grow  by  giving  them  extra  sunlight 5 

It  is  10  to  one  that  you  have  done  some  of  that  false 
“mind  reading”  which  the  Hope  Farm  man  tells  about. 

Yoir  may  think  it  out  of  season  to  speak  of  rolling 
down  snowdrifts  in  April,  but  now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  it — while  the  memory  of  had  roads  is  with  us. 

Waterglass  and  eggs.  The  waterglass  is  si  lira  tv  of 
soda.  You  take  one  part  of  it  and  dissolve  it  in  nine 
parts  of  water.  Yon  first  boil  the  water  and  let  it  cool. 
You  take  fresh  eggs,  with  entire  shells,  wipe  them 
clean  and  put  them  down  into  the  waterglass.  Use  a 
wooden  or  a  stone  package — never  one  of  metal.  See 
that  the  eggs  are  all  covered  by  the  mixture.  Cover  the 
package,  put  it  awnv  in  a  cool,  dark  place  and  think  or 
somethimr  else.  The  eggs  will  keep  five  months  oi 
longer  and  be  good  for  all  cooking  purposes.  They  eau- 
rot  he  sold  like  storage  eggs.  Infertile  eggs  keep  better 
than  others. 
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Further  Discussion  of  Milk 
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THE  DAIRYMEN  MUST  DO  IT.— Without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  particular  plan,  we  believe  the  milk 
problem  will  be  ultimately  solved  by  dairymen. 
Their  experience  is  yet  limited,  but  they  have  the 
native  ability  and  a  steadfast  purpose,  and  these 
qualities  will  ultimately  win.  The  right  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  will  save  expense  and  hasten  success.  Too 
mucl'  expense,  and  success  too  long  delayed  cannot 
fail  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  members  and  endanger 
final  success. 

ONE  ORGANIZATION. — The  plan  outlined  last 
week  proposes  one  complete  organization,  and  only 
one.  Any  plan  that  is  fundamentally  wasteful  can¬ 
not  ultimately  succeed.  Two  organizations  for  one 
service  is  confusing  and  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
One  is  more  efficient  and  economical.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  it  has  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

AUTHORITY  IN  MEMBERS’  HANDS.— The 
proposed  plan  puts  all  the  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  members.  This  is  co-operative.  In  a  broad 
sense  of  the  term  it  is  democratic.  When  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  built  from  the  ground  up  so  that  every 
member  has  one  vote  on  every  important  question  it 
has  the  first  principle  of  co-operation.  It  is  also 
democratic.  When  the  authority  comes  from  the 
top  downwards  it  is  imperial  and  autocratic.  The 
tendency  of  the  whole  world  now  is  towards  democ¬ 
racy  in  business,  as  well  as  in  government.  Where 
farm  organizations  have  been  controlled  from  the 
top  they  have  failed.  The  successful  business  farm 
organizations  have  always  been  co-operative.  It  is 
human  nature  to  love  power  and  authority.  Un¬ 
checked  power  is  a  temptation  to  the  best  of  men. 
It  is  a  real  danger  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  selfish 
men.  We  must  encourage  our  leaders  to  assume 
initiative,  and  for  this  we  must  clothe  them  with  au¬ 
thority,  but  it  must  be  a  delegated  authority  and  not 
an  assumed  privilege  that  finally  develops  into  an 
autocracy  and  works  its  own  ruin. 

SAFETY  IN  MAJORITY  RULE. — Public  policies 
are  always  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  majority.  It  the 
people  make  a  mistake  once  they  are  sure  to  correct 
it  the  next.  time.  The  real  danger  comes  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  makes  possible  a  minority  control.  Just  as 
a  free  and  universal  franchise  of  the  citizen  pro¬ 
motes  and  sustains  democracy,  so  the  one  vote  of 
every  member  harmonizes  and  strengthens  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING. — One  of  the  most  press¬ 
ing  present  needs  of  co-operation  is  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  managers  for  the  work.  Men  trained  in 
business  conducted  for  a  profit  are  not  qualified  for 
co-operative  management.  It  requires  a  different 
perspective.  We  need  to  develop  the  latent  talent  of 
the  local  members  for  this  work.  They  will  learn  by 
doing.  If  central  officials  do  everything,  the  local 
members  will  have  no  opportunity  to  develop  into 
the  work,  and  must  always  depend  on  others.  T  he 
best  part  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  development 
of  the  members  to  do  things  for  themselves. 

THE  CITY  END.— It  will  never  do  to  leave  the 
city  market  to  the  milk  trust  or  to  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  Whoever  dominates  the  city  market  will  make 
the  price  of  milk.  The  city  government  is  seeking 
authority  by  legislation  to  buy  and  sell  milk.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  departure.  If  the  price  were 
made  too  low,  consumers  may  profit  at  farmers’  ex¬ 
pense  for  a  time,  but  when  production  falls  off  they 
will  be  worse  off  than  before.  We  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  dealers  dominate  the  market.  The 
producer  gets  little  and  the  consumer  pays  much. 
Farmers  may  dominate  the  market  without  danger 
to  either  of  the  other  two  interests.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  a  fair  price  for  distribution,  and  they 
are  restrained  by  self-interest  from  making  the  price 
too  high  to  the  housewife,  because  their  best  interest 
will  be  served  by  a  fair  price  and  a  larger  consump¬ 
tion. 

REDUCING  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION —So  long 
as  the  milk  trust  controls  the  market  there  is  no 
incentive  to  improvement  or  economy  in  the  system 
of  distribution.  Farmers  have  every  incentive  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  distribution.  A  competent  busi¬ 
ness  man  employed  by  tiie  central  farm  organization 
would  soon  find  ways  to  reduce  delivery  costs  and 
to  increase  consumption.  He  would  bottle  milk  and 
see  that  the  stores  have  a  full  and  regular  supply.  He 
would  probably  use  the  non-breakable,  not  returnable 
paper  container.  The  cost  will  be  so  low  that  this 
container  will  probably  replace  both  the  glass  bot¬ 
tles  and  the  loose  milk.  The  business  manager  will 
sell  rich  milk  and  cream  at  a  price  based  on  the  fat 
content,  and  he  will  pay  the  producer  the  actual 


value  of  the  extra  fat.  The  dairyman's  opportunity 
is  in  the  city :  and  whatever  the  other  features  of  the 
plan,  his  organization  must,  be  supreme  in  the  city 
market. 

MILK  IS  CHEAPER  now  than  most  of  the  other 
available  foods  in  the  city.  The  housewives  are 
using  less  than  tlWr  normal  supply  of  milk  because 
they  feel  that  they  are  being  used  unfairly.  Tbev 
protest  against  what  they  believe  to  be  an  abuse. 
Less  milk  is  their  only  comeback.  Formerly  they 
blamed  the  dealer  alone.  Of  late  they  begin  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  producer  with  the  dealer.  The  right  or 
wrong  of  the  housewife’s  protest  does  not  matter. 
The  important  thing  is  that  she  does  not  use  her  full 
quota  of  milk.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  she 
does.  The  most  effective  way  to  win  her  friendship 
and  to  increase  her  orders  for  milk  is  to  put  milk 
within  her  reach  at  a  right  price,  and  thus  convince 
her  that  we  are  not  parties  to  her  troubles,  but  a 
real  friend.  When  we  put  bottled  milk  in  the  stores 
within  her  reach  at  reasonable  delivery  cost,  agita¬ 
tion  will  cease  and  the  way  will  be  opened  for  an 
increased  output  of  milk. 

PLAN  FOR  PROGRESS. — While  any  plan  will 
need  adjustment  in  details,  the  one  adopted  ought 
to  make  steady  progress.  If  the  plan,  as  Mr.  Fuller 
said,  is  fundamentally  wrong,  it  needs  prompt  and 
complete  revision.  A  fundamental  error  needs  posi¬ 
tive  treatment;  but  co-operative  organizations'  propo¬ 
sitions  involving  large  investments  and  fundamental 
policies  usually  are  and  always  should  be'  submitted 
to  the  members  as  a  referendum. 


State  Milk  Bills 

Is  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  willing 
to  have  milk  distributed  at  a  reasonable  cost?  Are 
the  city  officials  sincerely  anxious  to  reduce  the 
breach  between  producer  and  consumer?  Is  there 
an  earnest  desire  all  around  to  pay  the  farmer  the 
cost  of  production  and  increase  his  output  by  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  wasteful  and  extravagant  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  by  the  lay  and 
official  attitude  on  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  George  F.  Thompson  last  week.  Senator 
Thompson  expected  that  the  milk  bills  which  he  pre¬ 
viously  introduced  by  request  from  the  city,  would 
be  revised  and  amended  to  meet  the  needs  and 
approval  of  both  producer  and  consumer.  These 
bills  were  exceptionally  objectionable.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  anyone  seriously  expected  them  to  pass. 
No  attempt  however  was  made  to  revise  them. 
In  truth  to  revise  them  was  to  destroy  them.  They 
were  virtually  all  bad.  Senator  Thompson's  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  would  be  revised  lias  not  been  realized. 
The  bills  are  dead,  as  we  predicted  at  the  beginning 
that  they  would  be:  but  Senator  Thompson  has  now- 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  solve  the  milk  problem. 

It  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Markets  to  provide 
equipment  to  buy  and  distribute  enough  milk  to 
demonstrate  the  cost  of  distribution  under  the  most 
economic  system  that  he  can  devise.  He  is  especially 
directed  to  develop  a  system  of  city  delivery  through 
stores.  He  must  keep  an  accurate  and  open  account 
of  all  his  expenses.  He  must  publicly  show  by 
actually  doing  the  work,  and  by  his  open  accounts 
just  what  it  costs  to  deliver  milk. 

After  demonstrations-  have  been  conducted  for  one 
year  under  normal  conditions,  if  the  Commissioner 
is  able  to  show  by  his  open  records,  that  he  is  able 
to  distribute  milk  for  less  than  the  prices  charged 
by  private  dealers,  he  may  fix  a  minimum  price  for 
the  service  of  distributing  and  pasteurizing  milk, 
which  shall  conform  to  his  net  cost,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit. 

If  the  usual  flow  of  milk  is  interrupted  for  any 
reason,  the  Commissioner  must  after  certain- formali¬ 
ties  are  completed  with,  seize  the  cans  and  pasteur¬ 
izers  and  general  equipment,  pay  for  the  use  of 
them  and  deliver  milk  until  satisfactory  assurances 
are  given  him  that  the  usual  and  reasonable  supply 
of  milk  w  ill  be  delivered  by  the  owners  of  the  plants 
and  equipment. 

Provision  is  made  that  the  Commissioner  of  Mar¬ 
kets  be  elected  by  popular  vote  at  a  general  election. 
Companion  bills  provide  for  election  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  same  way. 

The  milk  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  approved 
by  the  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  annual 
meeting,  it  has  been  approved  publicly  and  privately 
by  practically  all  the  leading  officials,  and  by  numer¬ 
ous  local  branches.  Many  of  the  local  Granges  voted 
approval  of  it.  The  principles  of  it  hare  also  been 
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approved  by  numerous  meetings  of  city  consumers, 
and  clubs.  In  the  recent  farm  referendum  more 
than  08  per  cent,  of  the  votes  favored  election  of 
the  commissioner  by  direct  vote. 

Now,  do  we  really  want  to  do  something  to  settle 
this  milk  problem  or  shall  we  keep  it  with  us 
eternally  to  talk  about  and  scrap  over? 

We  have  good  precedent  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Economically  transportation  and  delivery  are  part 
of  the  process  of  production.  The  State  demonstrates 
methods  of  killing  codling  moths  and  potato  bugs. 
It  gives  instruction  in  the  art  of  making  butter  and 
cheese,  and  countless  other  processes  of  production. 
Why  not  continue  the  instruction  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  the  distribution  of  milk,  which  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  production?  It  is  purely  a  practical 
educational  work. 

Everybody  knows  and  admits  that  the  farmer 
cannot  continue  to  produce  milk  under  present 
conditions  at  present  prices.  He  cannot  and  will  not 
continue  to  do  so.  If  present  conditions  continue, 
wre  predict  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  he  paying  the  highest  prices  of  their 
lives  for  milk  and  nor  enough  in  sight  at  that.  If 
the  State  again  takes  hold  of  the  work  and  backs 
it  up  as  a  fixed  policy  confidence  will  be  restored, 
farmers  will  see  hope  ahead,  and  consumers  will 
know  that  no  one  is  gouging  them,  agitation  will 
cease,  and  we  will  see  an  increased  milk  consump- 
iion. 


Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  Dairymen’s  Im¬ 
provement  Association 

The  first  Lackawanna  County  Dairymen’s  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  completed  a  year’s  work  on  January 
fil.  1020.  This  association  is  simply  an  organization  of 
farmers  who  unite  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a 
trained  man  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk  of  every  cow  in 
the  herds  of  the  association  at  monthly  intervals.  Thus 
a  record  of  every  cow  in  the  herd  is  obtained  at  the  end 
of  the  year  without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dairyman. 

We  had  25  members  with  a  total  of  345  cows  as  the 
average  number  of  cows  in  the  association  for  the  year. 
The  average  production  of  all  the  herds  for  the  year  was 
0.657  lbs.  of  milk  and  207  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  returns 
for  each  dairy  were  figured  according  to  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  product.  The  majority  of  the  members 
sold  milk  on  the  test  basis  at  the  prices  figured  from 
mouth  to  month  by  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Grain 
feeds  were  computed  at  the  prices  paid  by  the  members. 
Roughage  and  pasture  were  figured  at  the  same  price  for 
all  members:  hay.  $20  per  ton;  silage,  88  per  ton,  and 
pasture.  $1.50  per  month  per  cow. 

To  Miller  Bros,  of  Clark's  Summit  goes  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  the  highest  herd  average  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  and  the  highest  producing  cow  in  the  association. 
Their  herd  average  was  8.744  lbs.  of  milk  and  004  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  The  record  of  the  highest  producing  cow  was 
12.443  lbs.  of  milk  and  048.7  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The 
profit  returned  after  deducting  the  cost  of  roughage  and 
the  cost  of  grain  was  8217.80.  She  is  a  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  named  Princess  Johanna  Cornucopia.  They 
own  a  herd  of  purebred  ITolsteins  among  which  are 
some  high  producing  individuals.  Compare  this  record 
with  the  poorest  record  cow  in  the  association:  she 
produced  3.022  lbs.  of  milk  and  118.6  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
After  figuring  the  cost  of  roughage  and  cost  of  grain, 
we  find  she  was  a  loss  to  her  owner  to  the  amount  of 
$26.02. 

'The  four  herds  in  the  association  averaging  the 
highest  in  milk  production  are : 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Butterfat 

Miller  Bros .  8.744  304 

G.  A.  Spencer  .  8.504  201.0 

J.  W.  Ivlipple .  S.493  307.4 

I.  C.  8.  Demonstration  Farm  S.104  300 

The  herd  averaging  the  highest  in  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  is  owned  by  the  Lake  View  Poor  Farm.  B.  V.  Bo- 
gerf.  superintendent.  The  herd  average  per  cow  was 
7.952  lbs.  milk  and  309.7  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Comparing 
these  high-producing  herds  with  the  poorest  producing 
herd,  we  have  a  very  appreciable  difference  in  favor  of 
the  better  herds.  The  average  production  of  the  poor¬ 
est  herd  was  3.504  lbs.  of  milk  and  114.2  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat. 

Four  herds  averaged  over  S.(XX>  lbs.  of  milk,  five  herds 
over  7.000  lbs.,  eight  herds  over  0,000  lbs.,  five  herds 
over  5.000  lbs.,  two  herds  over  4,000  lbs.,  and  one  herd 
over  3,000  lbs.  The  representative  breed  in  all  of  the 
herds  was  the  Holstein. 

Continued  testing  is  necessary  for  progress.  The 
dairyman  who  tests  for  one  year  only  is  not  looking  to* 
the  future.  Cow  testing  work  gives  a  valuable  breeding 
guide  for  the  dairyman  who  wishes  to  build  up  his  herd. 
Unfortunately,  the  dairymen  who  need  cow  testing  the 
most  use  it  the  least.  However,  the  records  of  the  high- 
producing  herds  show  that  the  greater  the  production 
the  more  careful  the  culling  of  the  "hoarder"  cow.  At 
the  present  high  prices  for  feed  and  labor,  a  dairy  herd 
must  produce  more  than  0.000  lbs.  of  milk  and  200  lbs. 
of  butterfat  per  cow  annually  in  order  to  yield  a  profit 
to  the  owner. 

Greatness  of  production  as  provided  by  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk  is  not  the  complete  record  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  cow,  for  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the 
cost  of  production.  And.  after  all  this  is  the  vital 
same  amounts  of  milk  and  butterfat  in  a  given  time,  one 
of  them  does  so  at  a  much  less  cost  of  fe»  d  At  the 
present  time  the  difference  in  the  profits  of  the  herds 
in  this  association  is  not  so  largely  governed  by  the  cost 
of  feed  its  in  the  yield,  but  as  conditions  change,  laud 
becomes  higher  in  price,  feeds  and  labor  scarcer  and 
more  expensive,  this  difference  will  widen. 

LEROY  hoffeb.  Supervisor. 
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SAMSON  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  1 17  Samson  Avenue,  JANESVILLE,  WISCONSIN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Samson  Trucks ,  Samson  Passenger  Cars,  Samson  Tractors  and  Samson  Farm  Implements 


What  the  Samson  Does: 


Draw  Bar 

— will  pull  a  two  or  three-bottom  plow. 

— will  pull  a  tandem  disc  harrow. 

— will  pull  two  20-foot  spike-tooth  harrows. 
— will  pull  two  4-horse  grain  drills. 

— will  pull  two  7-foot  binders. 

— will  pull  large  road  grader  or  do  any  other 
heavy-duty,  draw-bar  job. 

Belt  Power 

— will  handle  any  heavy-duty  belt  power  job. 
— will  run  a  22  to  24-inch  grain  separator. 

— will  run  a  4  to  6-hole  corn  sheller. 

— will  run  a  heavy  buzz  saw. 

— will  run  a  heavy-duty  grinder  or  ensilage 
cutter  up  to  14  inches. 

— will  run  a  centrifuga1  water  pump  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes. 

— will  handle  stone  crusher  or  large  concrete 
mixer 

—will  handle  large  hay  balers  and  in  fact  will 
do  any  belt  power  job  requiring  steady* 
reliable  power  within  the  range  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  from  morning  till  night. 


Complete  with  Platform  and  Fenders, 
Governor ,  Power  take-off.  Brackets  for 
Canopy  Top  and  Regular  Cleats. 

Price  f.o.b,  Janesville,  Wts.,$S40. 

Price,  f.  o.  b„  Stockton,  California,  for 
Pacific  Coast  Delivery,  $940. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Horsepower — plenty  of  it — stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
dead  weight !  Horsepower  for  draw  bar  and  belt !  At  the 
right  price — for  both  first  cost  and  upkeep !  That’s  what 
every  farmer  wants.  That  is  what  the  designers,  engineers 
and  producers  had  in  mind  when  they  developed  the  SAM¬ 
SON  MODEL  M  TRACTOR. 

You  want  a  tractor  that  will  take  the  place  and  perform 
the  duty  of  a  barn  full  of  horses,  without  costing  you  a 
fortune  or  a  big  part  of  your  crop  to  buy  and  maintain. 
That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  tractor  you  get  in  the  SAMSON 
MODEL  M. 

It’s  the  last  word  in  modern,  down-to-the-minute  tractor 
construction.  It  is  not  like  the  average  “I”  beam  and  chan¬ 
nel  steel  frame  tractor  that  weighs  so  much  that  it  takes  a 
large  amount  of  its  power  for  self-propulsion.  It  is  a  close- 
coupled  power  unit  all  by  itself  from  radiator  to  rear  wheels. 

Every  working  part  is  enclosed  and  protected  against 
dust,  mud  or  rain.  It  has  no  lost  motion,  for  it  is  built  and 
lubricated  throughout  like  a  $3000.00  automobile,  insuring 
great  efficiency,  ease  of  operation,  maximum  length  of  life 
and  service.  The  price — the  unheard  of  figure  of  $840.00— is 
due  to  correct  designing,  engineering  and  cuantity  production. 

The  even  distribution  of  weight,  compact  unit  design, 
and  low  center  of  gravity,  give  the  SAMSON  great  stability, 
making  it  hug  the  ground  and  preventing  all  danger  of  rear¬ 
ing  up  and  tipping  over. 

The  SAMSON  MODEL  M  is  the  one  tractor  you 
should  look  at  before  you  buy  a  tractor  of  any  make  or  kind. 
It’s  not  too  heavy,  it’s  not  too  light.  It  is  accessible,  easy  to 
operate,  dependable  and  sure. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  SAMSON 
MODEL  M  or  write  today  for  FREE  booklet  which  gives 
you  a  comparison  in  figures  showing  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  SAMSON  MODEL  M  compared  with  horses.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  these  figures.  Horseflesh  is  an  expensive 
luxury— to^  say  nothing  of  the  chores  three  times  a  day, 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  drudgery  they  cause  you. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  instructive 
book.  Sent  FREE ! 


Booklet  Sent  FREE! 

- - 


Here.Mr.Farmer.is  the  tractor  that  does 

not  take  a  foitune  to  buy  or  the  profits 
from  your  farm  to  maintain  ~  ~ 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  Once  a  month  we  meet  here  as  friends,  telling  each 
other  of  all  that  interests  us,  at  work,  at  play,  at  home,  at  school. 

New  York.  joun  b.,  12  years. 


Memory  Verse 

It  is  easy  enough  to  he  pleasant 
When  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while 

Is  the  man  who  can  smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

— Selected. 

This  little  verse  was  sent  in  by  Helen 
B.  of  Maryland.  In  her  letter  she  said: 
“As  you  asked  us  to  suggest  a  verse  for 
the  beginning  of  Our  Page,  T  thought 
this  one  would  be  right  good.”  It  is 
good,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  all  learn 
it  and  try  to  practice  what  it  teaches, 
for  things  sometimes  go  'wrong  with  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  with  older  folks,  and 
those  are  the  times  when  we  show  our 
true  selves.  So  let’s  try  to  smile  through 
the  1  wird  places. 

I  always  like  to  give  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  verse  used  on  Our  Page. 
This  one  that  Helen  sent  has  been  familiar 
to  me  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  never 
known  who  wrote  it.  I  wonder  whether 
any  one  of  our  readers  does  know? 

The  Signs  of  Spring 

Now  then.  I  hope  that  a  whole  lot  of 
you  will  send  me  the  lists  of  the  signs  of 
Spring  that  you  have  been  keeping  for 
the  last  two  months.  Do  it  right  away 
before  you  forget  it.  I  must  have  the 
lists  within  a  week  after  you  receive  this 
page  if  I  am  to  look  them  over  and  select 
some  of  the  best  to  print  in  May.  It 
has  pleased  me  to  hear  from  so  many  of 
you  that  you  were  keeping  the  lists,  and 
I  believe  it  lias  been  an  interesting  and 
worth-while  plan.  I  am  eager  to  see  what 
you  have  discovered,  and  I  think  that  all 
those  who  for  some  reason  did  not  keep 
lists  this  year  are  eager,  too. 


Rabbits 

The  letter  from  Nicholas  I).,  in  the 
March  Page,  stirred  up  a  lot  of  the  boys. 
I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  to  give 
several  letters  just  as  they  came  to  me. 

Says  Kenneth  A..  Ohio:  "I  wish 
Nicholas  I).  would  please  write  and  tell 
us  boys  how  to  care  for  rabbits.  I  intend 
to  get  some.” 

Another  letter  reads : 

While  reading  the  Bovs’  and  Girls’ 
Page  I  came  across  the  let  ten  written  by 
Nicholas  asking  why  more  boys  didn’t 
raise  rabbits.  T  think  he  is  mistaken, 
for  most  all  the  boys  around  my  town 
have  them.  I  have  -4  myself.  It  is  very 
true  that  they  are  fine  pets  and  fine  eat¬ 
ing,  but  I  couldn’t  kill  one,  as  I  have 
petted  them  so.  I  have  them  tamed  so 
that  I  can  let  them  out  of  the  hutches, 
and  can  catch  them  whenever  I  want  to. 

They  are  very  profitable,  'as  they  eat 
grass  and  weeds,  which  cost  nothing,  and 
can  be  sold  for  a  good  price.  I  sell  them 
for  50  cents  each  when  they  are  six  weeks 
old.  My  letter  is  getting  quite  long,  so 
I  will  close  till  later  and  then  write  about 
how  I  began  the  business. 


John  brings  up  a  point,  that  I  think 
many  of  us  feel.  I  like  all  the  life  and 
work  on  the  farm  except  that  of  killing 
the  animals  that  I  have  cared  for.  But, 
after  all.  the  killing  does  not  need  to  be 
done  by  the  one  who  raises  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  you  wonder,  as  1  do,  where 
John  gets  his  grass  and  weeds  in  the 
Winter  time,  or  what  he  does.  In  fact, 
this  seems  to  be  a  real  problem,  as  you 
see  by  the  next  letter : 

I  saw  a  suggestion  made  by  Nicholas 
D..  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  wish 
someone  that  had  experience  with  rabbits 
would  write  aud  tell  about  how  to  house 
and  take  care  of  rabbits.  I  am  a  begin¬ 
ner  in  the  rabbit  business,  and  would  like 
to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  now  a  year 
since  I  started,  and  they  have  hardly  paid 
their  food  over  Winter.  I  believe  if 
someone  would  tell  me  how  to  take  care 
of  them  they  would  be  a  success,  es¬ 


pecially  if  he  would  tell  me  how  to  take 
care  of  the  young  at  weaning  time.  I 
think  that  is  the  time  when  most  can- 
should  be  taken  of  them.  I  have  found 
that  from  the  time  you  take  them  away 
from  their  mother  till  they  are  two 
months  old  is  the  critical  period,  and  I 
am  sure  that  any  information  on  rabbits 
would  be  appreciated  very  much. 

Pennsylvania.  ciiristiax  m. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  some  more 
help  with  this  rabbit  question,  and  I  hope 
that  Nicholas,  John  and  others  who  have 
had  success  will  write  in  detail  about  tin- 
business.  Also  you  will  find  it  pays  to 
look  all  through  Tm:  R.  N.-Y.  every  week, 
for  there  are  often  helpful  things  for 
boys  and  girls,  even  when  Our  Page  is 
not  printed.  For  instance,  if  you  will  go 
back  to  tin-  issue  of  March  20,  on  page 
007.  you  will  find  something  there  about 
building  rabbit  hutches  and  feeding  rab¬ 
bits. 

One  other  thing.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  damage  done  by  rabbits  to  fruit 
trees  during  the  past  Winter.  There  is 
some  complaint  that  not  all  the  rabbits 
were  wild  ones,  but  that  some  persons 
having  tame  white  rabbits  did  not  prop¬ 
erly  pen  them  and  that  they  ran  loose  aud 
worked  harm  also.  This  is  something  for 
every  owner  of  rabbits  to  bear  in  mind, 
surely. 


How  Are  the  Gardens? 

Well  started  by  this  time.  I  hope.  Who 
has  peas  up?  Radishes  and  lettuce  and 
some  of  the  other  early  vegetables  will 
be  showing,  too.  At  the  time  I  am  writ¬ 


ing  this  page  it  is  too  soon  for  your  let¬ 
ters  to  tell  much  about  your  gardens. 
But  nearly  all  of  you  have  said  that  you 
were  planning  them.  I  am  glad  of  this, 
and  glad,  too,  that  so  many  are  going  to 
try  to  make  them  better  gardens  this  year 
than  ever  before.  That  is  the  right  spirit. 

David  L.t  Pennsylvania,  says:  “I  had 
a  garden  last  Summer.  1  raised  lots  of 
tomatoes.  1  am  going  to  have  one  this 
year,  and  try  to  keep  it  better.” 

Harold  ('..  New  York,  writes:  “I  have 
a  garden  every  year.  Last  year  I  raised 
peanuts  and  got  half  a  bushel  of  them. 
I  raised  potatoes,  lettuce,  radishes  ami 
beets  and  other  things.  I  am  going  to 
have  another  this  year.” 

In  a  long,  interesting  letter  from  Ar- 
delia  T..  Vermont,  she  mentions  her  gar¬ 
den  :  “Now  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
garden.  1  have  four  window-  boxes,  but 
they  are  small.  I  have  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bages  and  cauliflowers  up.  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  more,  but  they  are  not  up  yet.  I  have 
had  a  garden  as  far  back  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  but  I  never  cared  for  it  much.  But 
this  year  I  am  not  going  to  let  the  other 
readers  of  Our  Page  get  ahead  of  me  if 
I  can  help  it.  I  intend  to  have  in  my 
garden  tomatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
peppers,  beans,  peas,  onions,  carrots, 
beets,  radishes,  cucumbers  and  lettuce. 
Enough  to  keep  me  busy,  if  I  expect  to 
keep  it  free  from  weeds.” 


Helen  L.,  Pennsylvania,  asks:  “What 
are  you  going  to  raise  in  your  garden  t li i - 
year?”  and  continues:  “I  am  going  to 
try  to  raise  tomatoes.  I  am  going  to 
start  them  in  a  hotbed  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  them.” 

In  my  garden,  Helen.  I  shall  have  all 
of  the  common  vegetables.  I  think  that 
nothing  on  the  farm  is  more  important 
than  the  garden  and  the  orchard.  Out 
of  them  comes  much  of  the  food  for  the 
household,  both  for  Summer  and  for  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  just  been  eating  a  fine  Rus¬ 
set  apple  that  has  been  stored  away  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  cold  months.  There  are 
enough  of  them  left  to  last  till  May  1, 
and  we  have  had  apple  sauce,  or  an  ap¬ 
ple  dessert  of  some  kind  nearly  every  day. 

Last  year  I  set  out  200  tomato  plants 
from  the  hotbed.  Ten  cents  had  paid  for 
the  seed.  From  those  200  plants  we  had 
all  we  could  eat  every  day  from  the  first 
of  August  until  way  into  October.  More 
than  100  quarts  were  canned  for  Winter. 
And  I  sold  over  $15  worth  besides — more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  all  my  garden 
seeds.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  so 
much  comes  from  so  little,  if  given  right 
care.  I  am  hoping  to  do  as  well  with 
tomatoes  again  this  year. 

Everyone  who  is  living  on  a  farm 
knows  that  the  long,  hard  Winter  has 
made  Spring  work  late  this  year.  You 
boys  and  girls  understand  this  as  well  as 
the  older  folks.  When  the  snow  and  ice 
had  gone  it  seemed  as  though  we  wanted 
to  do  everything  at  once.  It  took  me 
until  the  first  of  April  to  get  our  wood 
supply  for  the  year  cut  and  sawed  and 
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partly  split.  We  are  still  splitting  on 
frosty  mornings.  On  April  3  I  prepared 
the  hotbed.  On  April  6  we  turned  the 
first  soil  with  the  plow — a  place  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  the  next  few  days  all  the 
garden  ground  was  plowed  and  it  is 
ready  now  to  plant.  I  am  writing  on 
April  10.  so  you  see  that  by  the  time  you 
read  this  things  will  be  much  further 
along. 

How  good  it  seems  to  be  at  work  with 
the  soil  again!  Do  you  feel  this,  too? 
It  is  something  that  I  want  every  boy 
and  girl  who  reads  Our  Page  to  feel  and 
to  love.  A  great  American  man  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey,  has  called  the 
earth  holy.  We  should  think  of  it  that 
way.  Out  of  it  come  our  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter.  Out  of  it  for  all  the 
years  ahead  other  persons  must  obtain 
their  living,  too.  AVe  must  take  cane  of 
the  soil.  AVe  must  make  it  to  grow  good 
crops  under  our  care,  and  we  must  leave 
it  better  than  we  find  it. 

Write  to  me  about  your  garden,  and  if 
you  have  any  snapshots  taken  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months,  send  one  along. 
Perhaps  it  will  help  Our  Page. 


A  Question  on  Wasps 

Several  letters  came  to  me  from  pupils 
in  a  rural  school  up  in  New  York  State 
telling  about  their  study  of  Nature,  and 
in  one  of  them  were  these  questions: 
“We  have  been  studying  the  mason  wasp. 
AVe  found  one  cell  that  contained  spiders 
entirely.  Is  this  cell  used  as  a  pantry? 
If  so,  how  do  they  get  into  the  pantry?” 
It  must  be  that  this  is  the  mud-dauber, 
a  very  common  but  interesting  mason 
wasp.  After  the  mother  wasp  has  made 
the  little  cell  of  cement,  which  is  really 
mud  mixed  with  her  saliva,  she  goes  off  in 
search  of  spiders.  When  she  has  found 
a  spider’s  nest,  she  either  jumps  on  the 
spider  at  once  or  else  scares  it  out  of 
the  web  into  the  leaves  and  grass.  When 
she  catches  it,  she  stings  the  spider  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  remain  alive  for 
many  days,  though  it  is  helpless  and  un¬ 
able  to  move.  This  spider  the  mother 
wasp  carries  back  and  thrusts  into  the 
cell.  Then  she  goes  out  again  and  again 
until  she  has  spiders  enough  almost  to 
fill  the  cell.  Then  the  mother  wasp  does 
something  that  this  school  has  not  dis¬ 
covered.  She  lays  a  tiny  egg  within  tin- 
cell  and  then  closes  tlx-  end.  She  now 
builds  another  cell,  and  after  filling  it 
with  spiders  and  laying  the  egg.  she  seals 
it  up.  AA’e  often  find  these  mud  houses 
containing  a  number  of  cells  fastened  to 
ceilings  of  porches  and  attics. 

After  a  time,  in  each  cell,  the  egg 
hatches-  into  a  tiny  white  grub.  This  tit¬ 
tle  creature  does  indeed  find  a  full  “pun- 
try."  It  begins  to  feed  upon  the  spiders 
(which  are  still  living),  and  each  day  it 
grows  larger.  At  last,  when  tin-  spiders 
are  gone  and  the  grub  is  full  grown,  it 
makes  a  silken  cocoon  about  its  body  in¬ 
side  of  the  cell  and  changes  into  a  pupa. 
When  it  comes  out  of  the  cocoon  it  is  no 
longer  a  grub,  but  a  full-grown  wasp. 
There  is  no  food  now,  so.  with  its  sharp 
jaws,  the  wasp  cuts  a  hole  through  the 
cell  and  flies  away  to  join  other  wasps. 

AVith  these  facts  the  boys  and  girls  in 
this  school  will  see  that  there  was  some¬ 
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thing  else  in  t he  eel]  with  the  spiders 
and  what  happened  to  them.  Probably 
all  of  us  look  at  these  wasp  nests  many 
times  every  Summer.  But  how  many  of 
us  have  known  all  that  goes  on  in  them? 
,What  wonderful  ways  the  creatures  of 
Nature  have  for  living  and  taking  care 
of  themselves ! 


THE  PICTURE  STORIES 
The  Picture  Stories 

The  picture  of  the  little  boy  with  his 
calf  team  interested  many  of  you  and 
a  large  number  wrote  stories.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  guesses  as  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  where  the  picture  was 
taken.  Really,  it  was  taken  in  New 
England,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  background  there  is  a  big  barn 
with  a  silo.  The  picture  was  not  as  clear 
in  the  paper  as  I  had  hoped,  but  even  so 
the  stories  were  good  and  interesting. 
Here  are  some  of  the  best : 

Ned’s  Oxen 

Ned  is  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  lie 
has  a  pair  of  oxen.  Their  names  are  Jim 
and  Spot.  Ned's  father  gave  them  to 
him  when  they  were  very  small.  When 
they  got  big  enough  he  began  to  break 
them.  He  broke  them  to  lead  and  then  to 
drive  double. 

Ned's  father  made  him  a  sled  with  a 
tongue  in  it.  and  a  yoke,  lie  now  drives 
them  all  over.  He  has  a  box  on  the  sled, 
lie  has  been  drawing  wood  and  is  on  his 
way  home  now.  It  is  Winter,  for  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground. 

lie  lives  on  a  farm  in  Central  New 
York.  His  father  runs  the  farm  and 
keeps  it  in  good  order.  He  taps  the 
maple  trees  every  year,  and  makes  his 
syrup  and  sugar.  The  trees  you  see  in 
tile  picture  are  mostly  maples. 

New  York.  carkie  p.,  14  years. 

1  see  a  little  boy.  Bay  is  his  name.  I 
think.  It  is  Winter.  The  little  boy  has 
a  sleigh  with  a  box  on  it.  The  little 
boy’s  sleigh  is  drawn  by  two  calves.  The 
little  boy  has  a  whip  in  his  hand.  The 
whip  is  quite  long.  The  calves  are  black 
and  white. 

Kay  is  going  to  get  into  the  sleigh  and 
have  a  ride  pretty  soon,  I  think.  He  is 
having  his  picture  taken  now.  The  trees 
are  bare.  maiuo.n  s.  7  years. 

Massachusetts. 

A  Green  Mountain  Boy 

Tubby  Short  lives  on  a  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Tubby  has  a  pair  of  young  steers 
and  a  sleigh.  He  goes  to  the  village  on 
his  sleigh.  It  is  very  cold  in  Vermont 
and  there  is  lots  of  sleigh-riding. 

The  trees  seem  to  be  very  large,  and, 
no  doubt,  are  sugar  maples.  Tubby  can 
have  lots  of  maple  syrup  aaid  sugar  this 
month  on  his  buckwheat  cakes. 

The  farming  land  of  Vermont  is  quite 
rough  in  some  places.  It  makes  good 
grazing  and  hay  land.  It  is  good  land 
to  plant  to  Winter  wheat  and  rye,  for 
the  snow  is  a  natural  blanket  for  it. 

I  envy  Tubby  and  his  team. 

New  Jersey.  Leslie  f. 

I  see  you  would  like  a  picture  story. 
It  is  a  boy  and  two  oxen.  The  boy‘s 
name  is  John.  He  has  two  young  oxen 
and  their  names  are  Tom  and  Jerry- 

One  Saturday  John  was  playing  in  the 
house.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
it  was  snowing  hard.  So  he  ran  down¬ 
stairs  and  asked  his  mother  if  he  could 
go  out  and  take  out  Tom  and  Jerry.  So 
he  put  on  his  coat  and  went  out  to  the 
barn,  and  it  had  stopped  snowing.  He 
did  not  pare.  lie  went  in  and  put  on  the 
yoke  and  hitched  them  to  the  sleigh  and 
went  out  into  the  road.  He  has  the  whip 
in  his  hand. 

There  is  a  fence  around  his  house  and 
three  or  four  maple  trees,  and  a  house 
down  the  road.  tiilbeut  g.,  12  years. 

Massachusetts. 


Bobbie  and  His  Bossies 

The  bossies’  names  are  Star  and  Bright, 
and  they  are  hitched  to  a  sled  with  a  box 
on  it.  I  think  the  box  is  full  of  apples, 
and  Bobbie  is  going  to  take  them  to  his 
grandma’s.  Bobbie  is  thinking  of  what 
a  good  time  he  will  have  at  grandma’s  and 
how  pleased  she  will  be  with  the  apples. 
Bobbie  is  going  to  empty  the  apples  at 
his  grandma’s  and  is  going  to  make  Star 
and  Bright  haul  him  home  in  the  box. 

1  think  there  is  a  park  by  the  fence 
with  large  trees  growing  in  it.  I  think 
I  can  see  a  house  and  I  think  it  is  the  one 
in  which  Bobbie  lives.  And  I  think 
Bobbie’s  father  keeps  a  lot  of  cattle, 
don’t  you?  DOROTHY  F.,  9  years. 

Maine. 


The  Obedient  Team 

1’he  picture  is  like  many  scenes  in  th 
-North  Country  where  I  live.  The  stor; 
ot  this  little  boy  and  his  calves  probabl; 
happened  in  this  way :  As  Billy’s  fathe 
eaine  into  the  house,  he  said':  “Billy 
there  is  a  surprise  out  to  the  barn  fo 
y°!l-  Come  out  and  see  what  it  is!” 

Billy  hurried  to  get  on  his  hat  and  coa 
and  ran  out  to  the  bam  as  fast  as  hi 
legs  could  go.  When  he  got  there  he  wa 
I’Prised  to  see  little  twin  calves 

n.  father!”  he  said  in  a  pleased  voice 
Aren  t  they  pretty?”  Tliev  were  IIol 
stein  calves. 

BiHy  named  them  Daisy  and  Dolly 
illy  asked  his  father  if  he  could  hav 
hem  for  his  own.  “Yes.  you  can  hav 
them,  Billy,”  said  his  father,  “Can  ’ 
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train  and  have  them  to  drive  on  my  sled 
this  Winter?”  asked  Billy.  “His  father 
said  that  Billy  was  too  small  to  train  the 
calves  himself,  but  that  he  would  train 
them,  and  he  would  r  ake  a  harness  for 
them. 

Billy  is  eight  years  old.  He  goes  to 
school,  and  is  in  the  third  grade.  He 
lives  in  Northern  New  York  on  a  dairy 
farm.  It  is  good  fanning  around  where 
he  lives.  There  are  a  lot  of  maple  trees. 
TIis  father  makes  sugar  from  them.  The 
farm  of  Billy’s  father  is  up-to-date.  There 
is  a  telephone  line  passing  his  house,  so 
they  must  have  a  telephone. 

New  York.  ruth  b.,  13  years. 

About  a  Number  of  Things 

You  will  not  find  a  story  picture  this 
month.  Here  are  two  reasons  for  leaving 
it  out:  One  is  that  next  month  I  want 
to  use  the  space  the  stories  would  take 
to  print  your  lists  of  the  signs  of  Spring. 
The  other  reason  is  that  I  think  it  will 
be  wise  to  skip  a  few  months,  perhaps, 
before  we  have  another.  We  do  not  want 
to  overdo  a  good  idea,  you  know. 


I  have  been  doing  quite  a  lot  of  trim¬ 
ming  and  cleaning  up  about  the  farm 
this  Spring.  One  old  apple  tree  that  we 
cut  down  had  several  hollow  limbs.  These 
I  sawed  up  into  proper  lengths  and  made 
them  into  bird  houses.  The  inside  needed 
to  be  enlarged  a  little  sometimes;  an 
opening  had  to  be  bored  at  the  right  place, 
and  a  top  and  bottom  nailed  on.  Then 
the  houses  were  complete — two  for  wrens, 
two  for  bluebirds  and  one  for  flickers. 
They  are  up,  and  I  am  eagerly  waiting 
for  the  birds  to  rent  them.  All  I  ask  for 
pay  is  that  they  will  live  in  the  houses, 
raise  large  families,  and  feed  them  all  the 
bugs  and  other  insects  they  can  find. 
How  are  your  bird  houses? 


This  is  the  season  of  many  wild  flow¬ 
ers.  and  it  is  a  delight  to  find  them  on  our 
trips  to  the  woods.  Every  boy  and  girl 
who  is  a  nature  lover,  and  I  hope  that 
all  the  readers  of  Our  Page  are  such, 
knows  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
destroy  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  picking 
the  flowers.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr.v  certain  flowers,  like  arbutus  and  lady’s 
slippers,  have  been  entirely  wiped  out 
because  of  careless  and  thoughtless  pick¬ 
ing. 


I  want  to  thank  a  number  of  you  who 
have  written  letters  about  making  maple 
sugar,  as  I  suggested  last  month.  These 
I  am  keeping  till  next  year,  when  they 
will  be  in  season.  For  now  the  maple 
sugar  work  is  over,  and  we  have  so  many 
other  things  to  fill  Our  Page. 


It  is  due  the  boys  to  say  that  they  are 
taking  hold  in  fine  shape  now.  The  girls 
seemed  to  be  quicker  to  catch  the  idea  of 
Our  Page.  Perhaps  the  boys  though  slow 
are  sure.  At  any  rate,  many  interesting 
letters  are  reaching  me  now  from  boys. 


Jenning  B.,  New  York,  asks:  “How 
many  boys  have  waterwheels?  I  have 
one,  and  it’s  running  all  the  time  the 
creeks  are  full.”  Tell  us  more  about  it, 
Jenning. 


James  M.,  New  ^  ork.  says:  “I  wish 
Our  Page  would  tell  us  how  to  make  a 
kite.”  So  do  I.  Now  who  will  help  us 
out  with  some  plans  and  descriptions? 
Perhaps  we  eau  arrauge  a  kite-flying  day 
for  next  Spring. 


Mildred  I...  New  Jersey,  asks:  “Is 
there  any  certain  amount  of  letters  we 
can  write?”  Of  course  not.  Write  as 
many  letters  as  you  want  to.  Write  just 
what  you  feel  and  think  and  do.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  this  is  Our  Page.  No  one  else 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  unless  we  want 
him  to.  I  hope  you  will  grow  to  feel  that 
you  may  be  perfectly  free  in  your  letters 
to  me;  that  you  may  trust  me.  Every 
letter  reaches  me  and  is  read  with  inter¬ 
est.  If  it  has  something  helpful  in  it  for 
Our  Page,  it  is  used.  I  understand  the 
effort  it  takes  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  write 
a  letter.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  do  it, 
and  Our  Page  will  grow  to  mean  more 
and  more  to  us  as  the  months  go  by. 


Address  your  letters  to  me  in  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
street,  New  York  City. 


Good-bye  till  next  month ! 


The  Old  Cow  Country. — May  I  add 
my  bit  to  these  interesting  letters  that  are 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  our  good 
It.  N.-Y.  and  tell  of  how  I  spend  my  days 
while  teaching  school*  in  one  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Eastern  Montana?  This  is 
the  portion  of  the  State  that  was  for  half 
a  century  known  to  cattlemen  as  the 
“Old  Cow  Country,”  and  was  during  that 
time  considered  tit  only  for  ranching. 
About  15  years  ago  the  tide  of  Western 
immigration  reached  here,  and  the  hun 
yock  (dry-land  farmer)  took  the  grazing 
lands  and  plowed  and  planted  them.  The 
result  was  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and 
flax  for  several  years,  and  the  new  man 
prospered  while  the  cattlemen  were  driven 
back  into  the  hills  and  the  sheepmen  re¬ 
tired,  and  then  there  came  a  change. 

The  Long  Drought. — The  last  four 
Summers  it  has  almost  “forgot”  to  rain, 
and  each  succeeding  year  has  been  drier 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  past  was 
said  to  be  the  driest  known  by  any  “old- 
timer”  in  the  country.  The  drought  and 
hot  winds  began  early  in  May  and  a  great 


deal  of  high-priced  seed  never  sprouted 
and  the  fields  were  black  when  snow  fell. 
The  grain  was  not  the  only  loss,  for  there 
were  no  gardens  (not  even  spuds); 
neither  was  there  any  native  grass  in  the 
hills  for  the  stock  to  feed  upon,  so  tin* 
farmer  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his 
cattle  and  buy  feed  for  his  horses’,  If 
he  did  not  have  funds  to  do  t  li is.  he  went 
away  to  work  (mostly  to  the  Wyoming 
oil  fields).  Some  took  their  families, 
while  others  stayed  to  take  care  of  the 
place  and  may  be  a  few  head  of  stock. 
Of  course,  after  this  drought  everything 
the  farmer  has  to  sell  is  cheap,  and  what 
he  buys  is  high.  Just  now  hay  made  in 
South  Dakota  is  bringing  .$30  [>er  ton, 
corn  $3  per  cwt.,  oats  $2  and  potatoes  $0. 
and  other  eats  about  the  same  as  other 
places. 

A  Long  Winter. — Eastern  Montana  i 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  “Land  of  Sun¬ 
shine.”  but  this  Winter  has  been  very 
long  and  severe,  with  few  nice  days.  Our 
first  blizzard  came  October'  9,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  just  one  storm  after  an¬ 
other,  until  the  snow  was  piled  in  huge 
drifts,  some  [daces  eight  feet  high.  Part 
of  the  time  the  roads  have  been  impas¬ 
sable.  esicept  with  the  faithful  saddle- 
horse.  which  is  the  stand-by  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  My  school  is  35  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  town,  and  the  road  part  of  the  way 
is  very  rough  and  uneven,  or  what  is 
usually  termed  “trail”  in  this  country. 
Our  mail  comes  to  an  inland  postoffice 
three  times  a  week  (when  it  does  not  bli«- 
zard  and  the  roads  are  passable),  and 
the  neighbors  have  a  club,  each  going  ii, 
his  turn  to  the  office,  which  is  six  miles 
away. 

My  School  Building  is  new  and  well 
built,  facing  the  east,  and  getting  the 
bright  sunshine  from  the  south.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  system  are  excel¬ 
lent;  the  district  furnishes  the  text  books 
as  well  as  all  the  extras,  like  paper, 
paints,  crayons,  etc.,  that  1  ask  for.  and 
we  have  a  fair-sized  library  of  both  refer¬ 
ence  and  story  books,  so  that  I  have  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  do  good  work,  except¬ 
ing  the  greatest  requisite  of  all — regu¬ 
larity  of  attendance.  My  enrollment  was 
20  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  weeks  my  attendance  was 
almost  perfect,  and  then  came  that  early 
blizzard,  and  some  of  the  children  I  have 
not  seen  since,  and  others  have  done  as 
well  as  weather  conditions  would  permit. 
The  children  come  from  ranches  that  are 
all  the  way  from  one  to  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  and  to  reach  here  some  must  come 
cross  lots  or  follow  indistinct  trails. 
Many  days  I  have  been  alone,  and  then 
on  other  days  my  attendance  will  vary 
from  one  to  15  ambitious  boys  and  girls 
who  are  willing  to  work  extra  time  to 
make  up  what  they  missed.  They  are 
also  anxious  to  make  a  good  exhibit  at 
the  annual  round-up,  and  take  much  pains 
to  do  neat  work.  They  enjoy  the  hot 
lunches  we  have  been  serving  this  year. 
Early  in  the  Fall  we  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  get  funds  for  this  purpose.  Ail 
the  children  drink  coffee  in  their  homes, 
and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  anything  I  could 
prepare,  so  we  often  have  just  a  cup  of 
coffee  (using  canned  milk  and  loaf  sugar) 


with  their  lunches  they  bring  from  home. 
Then  on  other  days  we  will  have  potato 
soup,  meat  broth  and  one  day  when  only 
three  were  present  I  made  waffles,  crisp 
and  brown,  with  syrup,  and  they  surely 
enjoyed  them. 

Living  Conditions. — My  school,  like 
many  others  throughout  this  portion  of 
the  State,  has  a  teacherage,  where  I  board 
myself,  the  idea  being  the  outgrowth  of 
living  in  the  schoolhouse,  as  many  teaeh- 
ers  were  forced  to  do  a  few  years  ago 
in  districts  where  a  boarding  place  was 
an  impossibility,  and  this  method  has  led 
up  to  the  building  of  either  a  suite  of 
rooms  to  one  side  of  the  school  building 
or  of  a  separate  building  a  short  distance 
away.  The  former  are  far  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  teacher.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  serving  of  hot  lunches, 
and  then  she  can  give  the  fire  the  last  bit 
of  attention  at  night  and  an  early  shake 
in  the  morning  without  going  out  into  the 
cold. 

Teacherages  throughout  this  portion 
of  Montana  are  very  popular  and  a  con¬ 


venience  to  both  patron  and  teacher. 
Here,  as  in  most  new  countries,  the  hones 
are  small,  and  they  do  not  have  the  room, 
even  if  they  do  have  the  inclination,  and 
the  wife  has  time  to  “bother.”  Then  the 
teacher  is  always  on  the  job,  regardless 
of  weather,  and  think  how  exasperating 
it  would  be  to  walk  at  least  a  mile  when 
the  .thermometer  was  hugging  30  degrees 
below,  and  probably  the  wind  would  be 
blowing,  and  then  not  have  a  pupil. 

Furnishing  the  Teacherage. — These 
homes  are  furnished  by  the  district,  and 
all  the  teacher  needs  to  bring  Is  trunk, 
food  and  what  pictures,  cushions,  fancy 
dishes,  etc.,  that  she  desires  for  decora¬ 
tion.  The  furnishings  usually  consist  of 
a  sanitary  couch,  with  a  neat  cover, 
dresser,  rug,  chairs,  heater,  kerosene  stove 
for  cooking,  cooking  utensils,  dishes  and 
all  the  other  necessities  that  must  be  in 
(‘very  household  in  order  to  keep  house. 
My  food  is  brought  from  town  by  the 
patrons.  I  have  to  do  a  lot  of  planning 
and  use  considerable  forethought  so  as  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  before  Winter 
sets  in.  as  there  is  often  several  weeks 
at  a  time  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
get  anything  from  town  except  by  parcel 
post.  Then,  how  would  I  get  it  from  the 
office  if  it  was  heavier  than  crochet  cotton 
or  something  that  could  be  brought  with 
the  saddle  horse?  During  the  automobile 
mouths  there  is  seldom  a  Saturday  but 
what  I  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  town 
and  do  my  own  buying,  and  how  I  do 
enjoy  it  after  these  months  of  isolation. 

Cooking  and  Housework  make  extra 
work,  to  be  sure,  and  require  quite  a  bit 
of  planning,  but  it  is  a  change  from  the 
real  work  of  the  day.  and  I  find  it  quite 
interesting  and  enjoyable  to  be  able  to 
cook  just  what  I  want.  On  Saturday  the 
menu  for  tile  entire  week  must  be  planned 
or  I  am  liable  to  find  myself  supperless 
when  I  am  most  awfully  hungry.  By 
having  my  own  home  I  can  invite  in  my 
friends  at  any  time  and1  have  spreads  or 
fudge  parties  and  bring  back  the  niom- 
ories  of  my  college  days.  By  living  in 
this  way  we  save  ourselves  exposure,  long 
walks,  eat  what  we  please,  sleep  as  long 
as  we  like,  and  then  find  it  is  50  per  cent 
cheaper  than  hoarding.  Loneliness  would 
he  our  first  impression,  but  after  being 
in  the  schoolroom  all  day  I  think  most 
teachers  enjoy  a  Mv  hours  of  quiet,  when 
they  may  read,  write,  sew  or  do  anything 
they  wish.  Tn  a  great  many  districts 
there  are  ant  to  he  pupils  living  too  far 
away  to  walk,  and  if  their  teacher  desires 
company,  she  can  get  one  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  to  stay  with  her.  and  the  parents 
are  more  tbnu  glad  to  furnish  part  of 
the  eats.  I’he  neighbors  often  spend  an 
evening  with  me.  and  on  Sundays  take 
me  to  church.  The  West  is  a  sociable 
place ;  crowds  of  people  will  go  in  sleighs 
for  miles  to  spend  an  eveuing  with  their 
triends,  and  we  will  have  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  time  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat 

The  Teachers.— In  this  part  of  Moo- 
tana.  at  least,  there  are  very  few  resident 
( uuiiuirriod )  touchers.  TTntil  two  yours 
ago  these  schools  were  taught  mostly  by 
girls  coming  from  the  Eastern  States, 
but  with  the  raise,  of  wages  in  those 
(Continued  on  Page  S51.) 
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Spring  Arrives. — Winter  took  his  of¬ 
ficial  departure  with  us  ou  or  about  April 
first,  and  this  being  the  case,  we  are 
naturally  all  hoping  it  isn't  to  be  one 
more  cruel  joke  at  liis  hands.  The  snow 
had  actually  disappeared  into  the  ground 
without  a  trace  at  this  belated  date,  but 
of  course  April  is  noted  for  her  moods 
and  temperament,  and  by  the  time  these 
words  are  in  print  we  may  have  decided, 
in  the  northern  counties  anyway,  that 
she  runs  Winter  himself  a  close  second 
for  baby  blizzards  and  unspring-like 
weather.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  this  long-to-be-remembered  cold 
season,  the  ground  was  ready  for  plowing 
in  early  April,  whereas  last  year  we 
waited  much  longer  for  the  Spring  thaw, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  snowy  blanket  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  preceding.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  business  as  usual  this  year, 
with  no  decrease  in  acreage  or  produc¬ 
tion.  Potatoes,  the  earliest  varieties,  are 
a  staple  crop  with  us.  and  I  have  written 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  our  experiences  with 
the  spud.  We  are  soon  to  plant  three  or 
four  acres  to  them — almost  double  that 
of  last  Summer — and  we  hope  to  sell 
these  at  the  roadside  at  a  fair  profit.  1 
understand  that  the  potato  acreage  must 
be  diminished  in  many  sections,  owing 
to  its  being  such  a  laborious  crop  to  tend 
and  harvest — where  the  laborers  are  all 
too  few.  But  our  two  men  will  go  after 
them  as  usual  and  ask  no  odds  of  any¬ 
body.  The  money  comes  in  very  handy 
along  the  first  of  August,  before  the  main 
crop  of  later  potatoes  glut  the  market 
and  reduce  prices,  and  taken  by  and 
large,  year  by  year,  we  plan  to  stick  to 
potatoes  and  win  or  lose  with  them. 

TnE  Cabbage  Crop. — This  year  Ave 
shall  plant  probably  four  acres  to  cab¬ 
bage  again,  but  are  not  looking  for  any 
phenomenal  profits  from  this  popular 
crop.  Everyone  did  finely  who  cast  his 
lot  with  cabbage  last  year  in  our  nearby 
counties,  and  when  this  happens  look  out 
for  a  bigger  crop  the  following  year  with 
discount  on  the  price  thereof.  Of  course 
the  weather  may  play  havoc  with  cab¬ 
bage.  as  it  did  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  country  in  1010  where  the  crop  was 
a  failure,  in  which  case  someone  will  take 
good  prices  and  rejoice.  But  experts  tell 
us  we  can  afford  to  grow  and  feed  our 
cabbage  if  the  market  is  very  weak,  but 
this  seems  to  be  doubtful  at  present  cost 
of  seed  and  labor.  We  are  going  to  try 
red  cabbage  this  year,  and  also  early 
cabbage,  with  less  acreage  in  the  staple 
late.  Last  year  the  sales  of  'plants 
amounted  to  a  satisfactory  sum  with  us. 
and  we  shall  probably  get  rid  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  similarly  again. 

Other  Crops. — We  always  raise  a 
couple  of  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  testing 
the  purebred  black  aud  whites,  and*  eight 
or  10  acres  of  oats.  Silo  corn  enough  for 
two  large  silos  is  always  planted,  and 
the  i-est  of  the  land  is  put  in  clover. 
Timothy  and  a  decreasing  plot  of  Alfalfa. 
This  latter  legume  we  have  teased  to  like 
us  and  have  pampered  aud  tended  it  for 
several  years,  but  like  others  we  have 
found  that  Alfalfa  is  a  very  finicky  crop 
to  get  profitable  results  with  on  our  soil, 
and  that  clover  needs  no  such  persuading 
to  make  good  for  us  with  a  vengeance. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  clovers  have  never  been  half 
appreciated  anyway,  and  that  they  are 
fully  equal  to  Alfalfa  in  practically  every 
respect.  At  least  we  shall  increase  our 
acreage  in  this  latter  feed  and  let  the 
Alfalfa  follow  its  dying  inclinations. 

The  Milk  Situation'. — Nobody  likes 
the  milk  situation  very  well,  but  it  is 
probably  preferable  to  another  strike. 
Public  opinion  is  rabid  against  this  sort 
of  protest,  right  or  wrong,  and  he  who 
takes  the  strike  weapon  into  his  hands 
plays  with  danger  and  only  adds  to  the 
general  misunderstanding  and  unrest.  But 
it  does  seem  too  much  to  be  handed  50 
cents  a  hundred  under  cost  of  production 
for  our  milk,  and  then  turn  around  and 
pay  profiteering  prices  for  everything  we 
buy.  Imagine  any  other  class  standing 
for  such  goings-on  for  a  moment !  I 
think  that  a  lot  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
found  the  year  1010  an  unusually  pros¬ 
perous  one  when  they  came  to  figure  the' 
grand  totals  in  filling  out  their  income 
tax  blanks,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  the 
farmer  would  be  the  man  who  need  make 
no  returns  in  March.  1021.  Taking 
money  out  of  our  pockets  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  it  in  will  react  on  the  profit  totals 
for  this  year.  Unless  money  crops  pay 
better  than  ever  before,  and  we  have 
more  of  them,  the  Government  can  expect 
pretty  meagre  tax  returns  from  Friend 
Farmer  a  year  from  now. 

Figuring  Tax  Returns. — And  what  a 
chore  it  was  to  figure  out  those  tax  blanks 
last  month,  wasn’t  it?  And  how  the 
country  did  laugh  when  the  Associated 
Press  flashed  the  news  that  Secretary 
Baker,  with  the  help  of  a  smart  lawyer, 
had  made  a  big  mistake  in  paying  his 
tax !  If  lawyers  and  Government  heads 
couldn’t  get  the  pesky  questions  straight, 
how  could  they  suppose  that  ordinary 
mortals  could  untangle  their  personal  af¬ 
fairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector? 
We  surely  have  demonstrated,  however, 
that  keeping  accounts  is  now  vitally 
necessary,  if  they  never  were  before,  and 
in  my  opinion  this  knowledge  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  out-go  and  income  is  worth  the  tax 
a  hundred  times  over.  It  pays  to  set 


down  every  cent  spent  at  the  time  it  is 
spent,  when  fresh  in  the  mind,  and  just 
so  all  income  received.  I  think  farmers 
have  been  very  sure  that  they  didn’t  make 
much  money  last  year,  and  of  course 
there  were  plenty  who  were  dead  right ; 
but  the  man  who  knew  instead  of  (messed 
probably  made  profits  where  lie  would 
have  denied  them  honestly  if  the  figures 
hadn’t  proved  the  facts.  This  was  so  in 
our  case  at  least,  and  must  have  held 
good  ou  the  average. 

The  Faithful  Horse. — The  cars 
started  in  running  the  week  previous  to 
April  first,  and  glad  we  were  to  see  them. 
They  frankly  took  the  long  indoor  siege 
very  hard  and  blamed  the  farmer.  I  think, 
for  the  snow-bound  roads  and  impassable 
traveling  of  1019 !  But  the  farmer  and 
his  faithful  Dobbin  will  now  proceed  to 
take  a  back  seat,  and  while  the  pair 
hauled  many  an  adventurous  automobile 
from  the  drifts  not  six  weeks  ago.  all  this 
is  now  forgotten  and  the  lordly  motorist 
sails  by — his  the  chosen  vehicle  of  all  it 
surveys.  But  this  hard  Winter  has  not 
been  in  vain  once  more  if  it  has  proved 
to.  the  skeptical  that  horses  must  remain 
with  us  so  long  as  wind  and  snow  arrive 
to  stay  the  first  of  January.  We  would 
be  a  helpless  world  indeed  if  the  horse 
had  been  ruthlessly  exterminated  and  the 
truck  and  car  left  alone  in  the  field. 

Trade  Wages. — Paper  hangers  and 
painters  in  our  vicinity  are  receiving  75 
cents  an  hour  this  year  and  are  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  at  the  price.  All  other 
town  tradesmen  are  getting  their  share 
of  our  dollar  similarly — all  except  the 
farmer-dairyman.  And  yet  I  believe  that 
enough  of  us  will  stick  to  the  farm  to 
feed  the  world,  and  that  the  exodus  to 
the  cities  is  far  from  over.  In  other 
words,  there  is  evidently  a  surplus  of 
milk  and  wheat  and  beef  and  pork  and 
everything  else  eatable— or.  else  we  would 
be  getting  corresponding  prices  for  the 
produce  of  the  farm.  It  must  be  evident 
to  any  thinker  that  painters  and  factory 
workers  are  in  more  demand  than  farmers 
• — that  the  fruits  of  the  latter  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  while  too  many 
farmers,  not  too  few,  are  left  on  the 
farms. 

Leaving  the  Farms. — There  is  much 
propaganda  about  going  back  to  the  land, 
but  it  does  not  emanate  from  farmers. 
They  know  that  there  are  still  far  too 
many  farmers,  or  food  would  bring  what 
it  is  worth  instead  of  what  consumers 


will  pay.  This  being  the  case,  farmers 
who  are  really  discontented  will  continue 
to  join  the  painters  and  factoryites,  aud 
no  one  can  blame  them.  But  we  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  enough  will  re¬ 
main  still  to  make  surpluses  of  this,  that 
and  the  other,  which  has  been  the  farm¬ 
er’s  portion  all  down  the  ages.  Some  of 
us  find  the  farm  ample  compensation, 
and  take  our  losses  and  non-profits  philo¬ 
sophically.  aud  our  occasional  profits 
gratefully — as  for  the  few  years  since 
and  during  the  war.  The  consumer  nat¬ 
urally  wants  to  buy  his  food  at  the  lowest 
figure,  and  the  producer  would  sell  it 
with  profit  to  himself.  Other  professions 
are  now  making  the  profits,  and  farmers 
are  envying  them,  and  the  growing  gen¬ 
eration  is  joining  them.  Before  long  the 
scales  will  dip  the  other  way.  because 
there  are  sufficient  or  too  many  painters 
and  steel  workers,  and  so  on.  and  too  few 
farmers  to  feed  these  adequately.  When 
that  time  arrives  those  who  hung  on  to 
the  land  will  reap  their  belated  financial 
reward.  The  sooner  our  farm  boys  de¬ 
part  on  masse  for  the  city,  the  quicker 
farming  will  come  into  its  own.  because 
there  will  be  left  but  one  farmer  to  nine 
other  laborers — the  reverse  being  evident 
at  present  if  farm  produce  prices  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  guide.  So  don't  worry  too 
much  about  the  loss  of  farm  labor  and 
abandoned  farms.  When  the  condition 
becomes  so  acute  that  food  is  worth  its 
weight  in  honest  gold  and  silver  we  will 
make  up  for  lost  time  and  our  industry 
will  get  back  its  rightful  workers  and 
the  scales  will  once  more  automatically 
rise  where  food  prices  are  concerned. 
And  during  those  years  of  near  food 
famine,  brought  about  by  a  country’s  lack 
of  foresight,  we  will  produce  at  profits 
comparable  with  those  of  our  competitors 
today.  Just  wait  and  see!  H.  s.  K.  w. 


Hot  Lunches  and  Hot  Talk 

If  I  mistake  not,  II.  S.  K.  W.  is  the 
woman  whose  letters  1  have  usually  en¬ 
joyed,  but  surely  she  must  have  been 
reading  “Paradise  Lost”  before  she  wrote 
the  one  on  page  660.  Seventeen  terms 
teaching  rural  schools,  before  becoming  a 
rural  mother,  gave  me  a  clear  view  of  the 
school  lunch  problem  from  both  angles. 
No  doubt  Mrs.  W.’s  children  are  not 
especially  averse  to  cold  lunches,  but  the 
fact  remains-  that  most  children  are.  As 
a  rule  they  eat  a  fair  quantity  if  it  is 
mostly  pie  and  cake,  but  not  otherwise, 
and  it  is  a  fair  question  which  is  worse 
— too  little  food  or  too  much  pastry.  A 
collection  of  milk  bottles  all  dumped  to¬ 
gether  may  he  unsanitary,  but  is  not  the 
resulting  fluid  exactly  the  food  on  which 
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all  city  babies  are  raised,  except  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  germs  of  thousands 
of  dairies  are  mixed  and  fed  to  the  babies 
raw?  In  making  cocoa  the  milk  would 
be  boiled,  and  I  believe  it  is  common  hos¬ 
pital  practice  to  save  “all  foods  that  can 
be  cooked  before  reserving.”  It  is  true 
that  for  generations  school  children  ate 
cold  lunches,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
whole  germ  idea  is  comparatively  new; 
not  all  the  children  were  killed  either  by 
cold  lunches  or  germs,  or  even  by  the 
two  combined.  As  to  time,  my  pupils  and 
I  used  often  to  have  something  hot  at 
noon,  and  T  never  yet  spent  a  minute  on 
ir  before  12  or  after  1  o’clock,  or  even 
the  whole  noon  hour.  All  I  ever  did  was 
to  see  that  I  had  a  fairly  good  fire  at 
noon.  Then  everyone  could  warm  liquids, 
toast  bread  or  reheat  any  food  that  need¬ 
ed  it.  Of  course  one  stove  wouldn't  have 
had  room  for  .”>0  separate  dinners,  but  I 
never  had  that  many  pupils  to  use  it  at 
once.  The  parents  usually  consider  a 
simple  dish  to  be  heated  much  more  easily 
prepared  at  home  than  pie  and  cake.  No, 
the  hot  lunch  isn’t  a  fad  nor  is  it  new; 
my  tots  and  I  tried  it.  in  embryo,  more 
than  15  years  ago. 

Once  more,  why  should  anyone  assume 
that  the  40.000  farmers  who  replied  to 
the  government  questionnaire  were  not 
representative  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
farming  population  of  the  country?  The 
latest  statistics  show  that  many  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  farms,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  remain  most  assuredly  are  working 
toward  the  eight-hour  day.  They  started 
so  far  away  that  the  journey  is  a  long 
one,  but  the  time  of  two  to  two  and  a  half 
eight-hour  shifts  every  day  for  the  same 
man  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  “farmers  are 
fools,”  and  we  plead  guilty,  but  we  are 
not  all  hopeless  idiots.  Indeed,  the  work¬ 
ers  should  inherit  a  good  deal  of  the  earth, 
and  eventually  they  will.  Come  on,  Mrs. 
AY.,  with  the  common  sense  you  usually 
use;  you  know  there  isn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  that  those  40,000  farmers  were 
not  entirely  representative  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  and  why  should  they  not  be?  Why 
should  any  farmer  talk  or  feel  otherwise? 

MRS.  E.  M.  A. 

I  see  so  many  articles  against  the  hot 
lunch  plan  in  schools  that  I  would  like  to 
tell  about  the  plan  in  Balmville  school. 
This  plan  has  been  a  success.  The  trustees 
bought  a  small  oil  stove,  a  teakettle,  eu- 
amel  cups,  some  good  cocoa  and  condensed 
milk.  Each  teacher  prepared  cocoa  for 
her  class  during  the  noon  hour,  and  the 
three  teachers  washes  the  dishes.  Every 
child  who  wanted  cocoa  brought  a  penny. 

New  York.  myra  e.  scui.ly. 


The  bicj  name  in  clothes 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


The  quality  you  should  have 
at  moderate  price 

For  Styleplus  you  pay  a  moderate  price,  which  is 
certainly  desirable  these  days.  You  get  a  guaranteed 
all-wool  quality  that  will  stand  up  to  the  long  wear  that 
means  economy  on  the  time-cost  basis.  And,  you  get 
Style. 

The  protection  in  Styleplus  is  that  pride  and  pocket 
are  both  satisfied  and  you  get  the  quality  a  good  suit 
must  have.  W e  further  protect  you  by  making  the  prices 
known  (printed  on  the  sleeve  ticket).  , 

Visit  a  Styleplus  dealer  in  your  locality.  He  will 
show  you  the  clothes  and  you  will  see  the  big  values  before 
you  pay. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V),  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md. 

*45$5O*55$60 

"The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price * 


Copyright  1920 
Henry  Sonneborn 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Overblouse  and  Skirt. — The  figure  at 
the  left  in  the  first  picture  shows  an  at¬ 
tractive  over  blouse  and  skirt.  The  origi¬ 
nal  model  had  a  satin  skirt  and  Georgette 
blouse,  both  the  same  soft  shade  of  taupe. 
The  costume  was  made  very  striking  by 
the  wool  embroidery  trimming  it.  This 
consisted  of  square  blocks,  of  jade  green 
and  orange  outlined  in  black,  and  with 
a  bar  of  black  crossing  the  center  of  each 
block.  As  shown,  there  was  a  square 
of  these  blocks  at  each  side,  and  a  deeper 
panel  of  them  in  the  center.  The  round 
neck  was  trimmed  with  embroidered 
blocks  of  alternating  colors,  with  a  double 
line  of  black  edging  it.  A  narrow  satin 
girdle  was  tied  at  each  side,  the  ends  be¬ 
ing  finished  with  green  tassels  bound  with 
black.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  have  a  girdle 
tied  at  both  sides,  instead  of  only  one 
The  skirt  had  a  line  of  embroidered  dots 
at  the  top  of  the  hem.  which  may  be 
omitted  if  desired.  A  satin  skirt  of  this 
kind  may  be  worn  with  different  over¬ 


blouses;  for  example,  if  the  embroidery 
at  the  hem  is  omitted  a  blouse  of  blue  and 
taupe  or  henna  and  taupe  figured  ma¬ 
terial  would  give  a  very  good  effect.  The 
slip-on  blouse,  9890,  and  skirt,  9842, 
shown  in  our  issue  of  March  20,  could  be 
made  up  easily  in  this  style.  The  hat 
figured  is  a  model  very  popular  just  now, 
having  the  brim  turned  straight  up  in 
front  and  covered  flatly  with  daisies.  As 
shown,  the  hat  was  taupe  straw  trimmed 
with  green  daisies. 

One-piece  Linen. — The  model  at  the 
right  is  natural  linen,  and  is  cut  all  in 
one  piece,  like  an  old-fashioned  wrapper. 
There  is  a  loose  panel  covering  the  back 
of  the  waist,  the  ends  of  this  panel  being 
brought  around  in  front  to  form  tin1  belt. 
In  the  original  pattern  (9897  for  misses 
and  small  women),  the  neck  is  round'  and 
the  dress  is  fastened  down  the  back,  the 
closing  being  hidden  by  the  loose  panel, 
which  was  fastened  at  the  shoulders  by 
snap  fasteners.  As  here  developed,  how¬ 
ever.  tin*  neck  was  opened  a  little  down 
the  front  and  the  dress  made  to  slip  on 
without  any  other  opening.  The  long, 
plain  sleeves  were  slashed  from  the  wrist 
half  way  to  the  elbow,  this  slash  being 
left  open,  while  closed  at  the  wrist.  All 
edges  of  neck,  sleeves,  sleeve  slash,  loose 
panel  and  belt  were  closely  buttonholed 
in  bright-red  wool.  The  neck  was  fur¬ 
ther  trimmed  with  a  band  of  embroidery 
in  brick  red  and  jade  green  wool,  and 
there  was  a  little  block  of  the  embroidery 
on  each  cuff.  Cuff's  and  belt  were  fas¬ 
tened  by  links  made  of  oval  jade  beads 
strung  on  wool.  This  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  smart-looking  dress,  yet  very 
simple  and  easy  to  launder.  The  hat 
shown  is  an  early  Spring  toque  of  folded 
brick-red  tissue. 

A  Smalt.  Girl's  Taffeta. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture  the  girl’s  frock  at  the  left 
was  oyster  blue  taffeta,  trimmed  with 
ruffles  of  white  Brussels  net.  It  was  so 
pretty,  and  yet  simple,  that  any  plain  pat¬ 
tern  can  be  made  up  in  similar  style.  The 
round  neck  and  elbow  sleeves  were  bor¬ 
dered  with  little  net  ruffles,  while  four 
b-in.  bars  of  the  ruffling  were  put  verti¬ 
cally  extending  from  waist  to  skirt  in 
both  back  and  front.  The  hem  was 
slightly  gathered  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nkirt.  and  a  ruche  finished  the  edge.  The 
narrow  ribbon  girdle  was  tied  at  each  side 
with  loops  and  ends.  While  this  frock 
would  not  be  practical  in  wash  goods,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  work  in  ironing,  the 
ruffles  would  be  a  very  pretty  style  for 
ehallie,  with  silk  ruffles,  or  for  taffeta. 
Lie  popularity  of  green  shades  is  re- 
noctod  in  children’s  wear,  and  we  see 
many  such  frocks  in  jade,  leaf  and  nile 
ri.eeuA  •  %vo  have  no  pattern  exactly 

UKo  this,  there  is  a  plain  frock  with  a 
? i  tunic  lik‘‘  this  skirt  (9914.  sizes 
•  to  14  years)  that  could  be  adapted  bv 
a  bandy  seamstress. 

The  Transparent  Tunic.— The  dress 
. . ‘“.center  shows  the  contrasting  tunic 

incncf' at-luC<  ‘  Tt.  is  brown  satin  char- 
, i, ’  W.,t b  a  tunic  of  cream  organdie — 
overall  ^artlnig  return  to  the  contrasting 

bodice  bn /If  SOni°  ,J.,inrs  affo-  T,,e  plain 
iv  '  •  tw.°  Wordings,  like  darts,  slight- 

smi:i  !njin  1  lt  toward  the  waist.  The 
"  mare  neck  was  edged  with  u  fold,  and 


the  short  sleeves  were  finished  with  puf¬ 
fings  or  ruffles  of  the  material  gathered 
double.  The  puffings  over  the  hips,  which 
extend  around  the  back,  are  made  in  the 
same  way  of  material  gathered  double. 
The  organdie  tunic  had  a  deep  hem  headed 
by  a  band  of  pin  tucks.  We  have  seen 
some  gowns  of  black  satin  with  tunics  of 
ecru  lace,  and  also  of  organdie  with  deep 
insertions  of  lace,  or  of  sheer  batiste  with 
all-over  tucks  and  insertions.  Less  per¬ 
ishable,  but  very  pretty,  is  a  gown  of  this 
style  with  a  transparent  tunic  of  the  same 
color,  the  materials  being  taffeta  with  a 
tunic  of  Georgette  or  silk  net.  There  is 
a  pattern  for  misses  and  small  women. 
9860,  which  could  be  made  up  in  this 
way  ;  it  does  not  have  the  paniers,  but  as 
these  are  merely  straight  pieces  doubled 
and  then  gathered  to  fit,  it  would  not  dc 
difficult  to  make  them. 

Another  Youthful  Model. — The 
child's  dress  at  the  right  was  green  taffeta 
with  an  apron  drapery  of  white  organdie. 
The  skirt  was  covered  with  a  full-length 
tunic  of  white  organdie,  slashed  up  to  the 
waist  at  the  sides,  where  each  “apron” 
was  slightly  rounded  at  the  lower  edge, 
and  bound  all  round  with  pale  pink  rib¬ 
bon.  The  sleeves  were  nothing  more 
than  a  turn-back  cuff  of  the  organdie, 
bound  with  ribbon.  The  ribbon  girdle, 
tied  at  the  side,  had  a  little  knot  of  black 
flowers  caught  in  the  loons.  This  was  so 
simple  that  a  description  does  not  give 
any  idea  of  its  dainty  prettiness,  but  there 
is  quite  a  practical  idea  in  it.  A  fine 
organdie  overdress  could  be  made  in  this 
style,  either  bound  with  washing  ribbon 
or  finished  along  the  edge  with  briar  stitch 
in  color,  and  then  worn  over  colored  slins. 
There  would  be  economy,  too,  in  wearing 
the  washable  overdress  over  a  small  girl’s 
silk  frock.  While  we  have  no  pattern 
just  like  this,  there  is  a  simple  pattern 
(9824,  sizes  4  to  10  yrs.)  which  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  patterns  could 
adapt  to  it. 

Notes  and  Novelties.  —  Everywhere 
now  one  sees  jade  green  hats,  dresses  and 
trimmings.  This  light  but  vivid  green  is 
the  most  popular  of  all  colors  this  Spring. 
A  hat  of  solid  jade  green  is  often  very 
unbeoming;  but  being  stylish,  many  young 
women  are  quite  satisfied,  without  consid¬ 
ering  beeomingness.  Other  light  shades 
of  green  are  favored,  but  jade  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  tint. 

Separate  skirts  and  blouses  are  mor»‘ 
in  favor  now  than  for  several  years. 
Black  satin  is  the  *  fahsionable  “dress” 
skirt,  and  makes  a  smart  costume  with 
a  transparent  black  blouse.  Black  taffeta 
skirts  are  often  made  in  draped  models 
Pleated  skirts  of  black  silk  poplin  with 
a  deep  satin  band  at  the  hem  form  a  dig¬ 
nified  model  for  older  women. 

English  sateen  is  one  of  the  handsomer 
cotton  goods,  both  in  quaint  designs  and 
in  rich,  solid  colors.  Very  picturesque 
little  frocks  for  children  are  made  of  the 
figured  sateens,  often  patterned  like  prints 
of  the  18.30  period. 

A  handsome  gown  of  midnight  blue  taf¬ 
feta  was  stitched  diagonally  with  green 
silk.  It  had  a  guimpe  and  undersleevos 
of  ecru  embroidered  batiste  banded  with 
geen  taffeta. 

The  square  neck  and  long-waisted  bod¬ 
ice  slightly  crushed  around  the  waist  is  a 
favorite  mode  in  satin  and  taffeta. 

Broad  girdles  of  Roman  striped  ribbon 
are  a  feature  of  many  Eton  suits. 


Three  Useful  Models 


Three-tier  and  five-tier  wraps,  often 
accordion  pleated,  are  much  featured; 
they  suggest  (lie  Directoire  period.  Serge 
is  used  for  many  of  these  wraps,  but  they 
are  also  shown  in  satin  and  taffeta.  Mode, 
sand,  taupe  and  fawn  shades  are  very 
popular,  also  black  and  dark  blue. 

Irish  picur  is  a  favorite  edging  for  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  of  linen  blouses.  Blouses 
of  solid  color,  blue.  rose,  green  or  helio¬ 
trope.  plain  tailored  styles,  are  often  fin¬ 
ished  with  tliis  white  picot  edge. 

Vestees.  collars  and  cuffs  of  sheer  or¬ 
gandie,  white,  blue.  pink,  heliotrope  or 
maize,  are  very  popular  for  wear  with 
Spring  jacket  suits.  A  last-year’s  sir.t 
is  often  rejuvenated  by  such  accessories. 
Sheer  materials.  tucked,  puffed  or 
trimmed  with  tiny  lace  ruffles,  are  the 
vogue ;  stiff  linen  and  pique  are  out  of 
favor. 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 


Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 


Honest  wear  is  honest 
worth  in  hosiery 

T^OR  men  who  are  always  on 
their  feet  —  and  women  and 
children  too,  here  is  honest  hosiery. 
Serviceable  stockings  that  look  bet¬ 
ter  and  wear  longer.  Styles  include 
socks  and  stockings  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  Light  weight 
styles  for  dress.  Heavier  weights 
for  work-day  and  outdoor  wear. 
Comfortable,  good-looking  stockings 
for  long  months  of  wear,  without 
holes.  Every  pair  of  Durable-DuR- 
HAM  Hosiery  has  the  same  honest 
quality.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Durable-DuRHAM,  and  look  for 
the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to 
every  pair. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office,  S3  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


BULL  DURHAM 

A  heavy  and  aub- 
etantial  sock 
Strongly  double-r. 
informed  heels  ar  I 
toe3.  Feet  and  t«^ 
nre  smooth,  sea ji 
less  and  oven. 


Why  not  save  money  ? 


(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health- 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  deale 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


Save  Your  Money 

QQ  For  this  stunning,  bright, 
t“*  soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes  direct 
from  our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values 
we  are  showing  in 
our  Catalog  R. 

We  are  selling  \^pr  J 

shoes  for  all  the 
family  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you 
.at  prices  that  will  surprise  you.  No.  22536 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You  will  surely 
be  glad  you  did 

We  Guarantee  That  the  ShoesMust  Please 
or  We  Refund  Money. 

We  Pay  Delivery  Charges. 
Quicksteppers  Always  Save  Money. 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R. 

QUICKCS  shoe  C0.I 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  81.50. 
For  sale  by 
fHF. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  24,  1820 


A  Rainy  Day  Job 


if  it  prevents  the  start  of  contagious  disease  among  your  flock  or  herd,  would 
be  the  most  profitable  day’s  work  of  the  year.  You  never  can  tell  when  an 
epidemic  may  reach  your  neighborhood.  If  it  isn’t  disease,  the  presence  of 
lice,  mites  and  similar  parasites  will  reduce  the  health  of  your  stock  and 
through  the  smaller  production  that  follows  take  part  of  your  profit. 


4Vm>  D'tsmiecVmg  YIY»\ePa’m\ 


does  the  work  of  whitewash  and  a  disinfectant  at  one  operation.  It  costs 
little  in  time,  labor  and  money,  but  brings  big  returns  in  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  is  on  the  job  day  and  night — guarding  your  stock  and  protect¬ 
ing  your  profits.  It  may  save  your  whole  herd  or  flock.  It  at  least  means 
healthier  stock  and  therefore  greater  production  and  larger  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Carbola  is  a  snow  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times 
stronger  than  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic.  Harmless  to  the  smallest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  is  ready  to  apply  with  brush  or  spray  pump 
as  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  It  does  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  It  costs  no  more  than  a 
disinfectant  alone.  One  gallon — ten  cents’ worth  of  powder— covers  200  square  feet.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poul  try,  dairy  and  breeding  farms  and  agricultural  colleges. 
The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  powder. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct— shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received.  Order  today  so  you 
will  have  it  on  hand  when  you  want  it.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  lb*.  (10  gal*.)  $1.  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gait.)  $2.  del’d  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4.  del’d. 
Add  25%  for  point <  uiett  of  the  Rookie * 

For  the  convenience  of  large  farms,  Carbola  is  also 
packed  in  barrels  that  hold  about  350  lbs.  each. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.R,  7  E.  42od  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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SWINE 


SWINE 


DELKENDO  HERD 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Families  represented  are:  Orange  Boy,  Big  Bob, 
Clansman,  Dislier’s  Giant  and  Gustdale  Jones. 
Spring  pigs  out  of  8l)0  and  900-lb.  dams  at  maturity. 
My  sows  and  gilts  average  10  pigs  per  litter  this 
spring.  Write  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.WAY  Prog.,  Dover,  Delaware 

20  Pure  Bred  C.  W.  SOWS 

8  inos.  old;  not  bred:  $>50  each.  10  Reg.  Holstein 
heifers,  2  yrs.  old,  $‘430  each.  Cash,  note  or  real 

estate.  HARKY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs LhKe 

kind,  ready  to  ship  April  5th  to  lfltli,  at  six  weeks 
old.  Price,  $12  each.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN.  Pulaski.  N  Y. 

For  Sale-O.  I.  O.  Pigs 

farrowed  March  30th  from  Craudell’s  breeding. 
Two  line  boars,  175  lbs.  each.  8-mos.  i’ercheron  colt 
from  conch  mare.  Special  low  prices. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 


Photo  ol  our  defender  Boor. 


Open  or  bred  to  800-ll>. 
Grandson  or 

DEFENDER 

,  Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware,  N.  J. 
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1‘itiHtei’ed  Cheater  White  uml  O.  I.  i\  Piir*.  Write 
me.  -  Eugexe  1\  Rogers,  Wayyim.k,  New  Yobk 


Buy  a  Good  CHESTER  WHITE 

Young  boars  and  gilts  (not  registered)  at  $20  each. 
One  large  bred  sow,  S7D.  Yearling  sows,  bred  to  reg. 
boar,  S45  each.  Brandrelh  Lake  Farm.  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  .service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  a.  a.  SCHOFELL.  Heu<elton,  N  r. 

Lancaster  Herd  of  O.  I.  C.  ys 

offers  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  breeding  and  qual¬ 
ity  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  LANCASTER  0. 1.  C.  FARM.  R.  i.  Bo*  H4,  Unee.ter,  Pa. 

ForSale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Voting  Boars  and  (bit-.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  <  liurlea 
II.  Ilniicnlioiver,  Mgr.,  I’eiillyn,  1  ’ll.  II.  li.  Drayton.  Prop. 

for  sale 
ii  weeks 


Nnlica*  For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  and  also 
nUlll/C  ■  prospective  buyers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  State  wlio  would  like’to  look  over  our  herd  of 

Little  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts,  Tried  Sows  v®”edBs0earr; 

we  have  established  a  farm  at  Binghamton,  N.Y..  with 
representative  animals  from  our  herd.  We  hope  that 
you  "  ill  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  this  farm  as  there  is  no  better  way  of  picking  out 
your  foundation  herd.  Address  your  correspoudem-#  t.> 

Enfield  Farms,  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  and  Enfield  Farms,  Enfield,  Conn. 


Well  Bred  ChesterWhite  Pigs . 

old.  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Ossining.  N.  Y.  Tel.  38R,  Briuclifl. 
PL..1.,  uilii..  Keg.  8-10  wks.  “  Sehoolinaster  ”  pigs. 

Chester  Whites  spuing  vau.ky  fakm,  Mion-ms, n.  y. 

TAMWORTH*  JhAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOI.DS-LYBKOOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wentvlew  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  Wliieton-SuU-m,  N.  (’. 

O^o-  Polarirl  1  boar  weighing  500. 

*veg.  r'Oiand  Annina  Western  Breeding.  1 

sow,  weighing  500.  Can  carry  700.  Pigs  both  sexes. 
Sired  by  boars  weighing  1,000:  from  800-11).  sow. 

E.  ROWELL  -  Louisa,  Virginia 

For  Sale  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs  Bsfn°e  d ’Jif ye' 

1,000  pound  Boar.  PEKKINS  BHOTHF.KS,  Lebanon,  Virginia 

My  Poland-Chinas 

Dr.  Knox  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

Rag.  YORKSHIRES.  Brood  sows,  open  or  bred  :  youngsows: 
boars,  breedingage.  Prices  reasonable.  Light -wks.  boars, 
sows,  unregistered.  $12.60 :  registered.  #15.  From  ex¬ 
ceptionally  line  herd.  H.  C.  EVERETT.  B9  franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mats 

For  Sale— Poland  Chinas  ibis  Spring  Pigs?  Big  type. 

Best  Wood.  All  registered.  Write  for  prices.  Say  what 
you  want  to  buy.  G.  S-  11  A  I,  L,  1'urmditle,  Ohio 

Berkshire  and Duroc-Jersey 

#S  ;(M, |  up,  according  to  size.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Glam  Fatli,  N  T 


DU  ROC  JERSEYS  {’iVt  le  pV«V: 
Orion,  Pathfinder.  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

DUR0C-JERSEYS 

pigs  S15  each:  Ohio. 
old  Boats  S25  ;  Gilts  $30.  Tried  Hows  bred  for  earlv 
fall  farrow.  $B0  to  $200,  F.  B.  CRAWFORD.  North  East.  Pa. 

Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  II.  II.  LUCKK,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 

KINDERHOOK DUROCS 

You  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  “Sensa¬ 
tion  "  family— it's  purple.  Ditto  "Critics.”  If  you 
don’t  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  0.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 

$25  and  more.  Roy  McVaugli,  Mgr.,  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 

Reg.  DUROC  SOWSK^ 

S 75  each.  They  are  real  beauties.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Fell-hope  Farms,  Box  It,  Berkshire.  A.  V. 


Buroc 


(arc  au  Spring  Pigs.  Booking  order 
llciocy  for  Mart'll  pigs,  8- ivks.  old.  Tun 


payer  and  Orion  blood.  Sept,  pigs  and  one  yearling  ser¬ 
vice  boar.  Geo.  T.  Gillum,  Cuiiuiidulgiiu,  New  Y  ork 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open.  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Fredonla,  Pa. 

ForSale-Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boars 

The  big,  growthy  kind.  Defender  Breeding.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  #5(Mo$75.  Pocono  Dairy  Farm,  Preserve.  Pi. 

Duroc  and  P.C.  Pigs  8.«, .*?.>£'  . 

For  Sale— Reg.  DUROC-JERSEY  SOWS  KtbiS; 

September.  Mas.  II.C.Vosbcrgh.Weedsi'ubt.Nkw  Yoke 

Tamwnriho  The  Itucon  Breed.  The  American  Tam- 
1  dlllTTUI  1113  worth  Swine  Record  Association.  Ask  for 
information.  E.  .V.  Bull,  S«o..  Kuiuburg,  Michigan 


I  HHIWOrmS  Teadv.  as  fine  as  you  ever  aaw. 

EOGEWOOO  FARM.  West  Slepliente«u,  N.V. 

Hampshires  of  Quality  ^htrwk#- 


M.  D.  PHILLIPS 


eady. 
North  Kant,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof,  F.  C.  Minkler 


Large  English  Black  Hog 

On  page  500  you  mention  the  large 
English  Black  hogs  as  being  large  milk- 
el’s.  very  prolific,  and  good  grazers.  Are 
these  qualities  more  prominent  in  this 
breed  than  in  the  Chester  Whites.  1  iuroes. 
Large  English  Yorkshires  •and  other  prom¬ 
inent  breeds?  The  qualities  are  extreme¬ 
ly  desirable.  1  have  a  strong  liking  for 
a  white  hog.  hut  color  cannot  stand  4n 
the  way  of  these  qualities.  Are  they 
classed  with  bacon  or  lard  type?  c.  F. 

New  York. 

It  was  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
Large  English  Black  hog  excelled  in  graz¬ 
ing  or  milking  qualities  other  popular 
breeds,  such  as  the  Duroc  Jersey.  Chester 
Whiles  or  the  Large  English  Yorkshire. 
It  has  been  my  observation,  however,  that 
the  Large  Black  is  a  particularly  good 
forager,  and  noted  especially  for  its  pro¬ 
lificacy  and  for  milking  qualities. 

The  limiting  factors  in  pork  produc¬ 
tion  are  determined  by  feeding  and  breed¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  breed,  as  we  have  good  and  bad  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  each  breed.  Personally.  1 
prefer  the  Duroc  Jersey  or  the  Chester 
White  to  the  Large  Black,  largely  because 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  breeding  specimens 
of  known  origin,  and  that  they  have  been 
refined  and  brought,  truer  to  type,  and 
more  nearly  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
butcher  and  packer.  There  are  many 
who  prefer  a  white  hog  to  one  of  any 
other  color.  This  is  because  they  wiil 
dress  a  cleaner  carcass,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  justify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Chester  White,  or  even  the 
Yorkshire  under  certain  conditions,  is 
very  well  suited  for  pork  production  on 
the  average  farm. 

The  Large  Black  is  neither  a  bacon  nor 
an  exclusively  fat  hog  type,  but  more  in¬ 
termediate.  and  perhaps  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  fat  type  than  the  bacon  type. 
If  you  have  had  good  results  from  pro¬ 
ducing  Chester  White  hogs,  and  have  a 
prolific  and  prepotent  strain,  I  would 
not  change  to  the  Large  Black.  It  would 
he  hard  to  obtain  pure  specimens,  and  you 
would  he  likely  to  have  crossbred  animals 
of  unknown  ancestry. 


Figuring  a  Ration 

We  are  completing  the  remodeling  of 
our  dairy  barn,  and  adding  a  silo.  We 
expect  to  be  ready  by  June  1  for  our  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  I  wish  a  ration  that  will  be 
the  most  economical  from  the  following 
feeds,  all  of  which  have  to  be  purchased, 
as  all  we  have  available  is  fair  quality 
of  Alfalfa  hay:  eornmeal,  $3.85 ;  gluten, 
$4.40 :  cottonseed  meal.  $4.60:  bran. 
$.‘>.20 ;  whole  barlev,  8:5.85 ;  linseed  meal, 
$4.85. 

Wan  we  not  grow  some  substitute  for 
for>dlage  which  we  can  feed  green  until 
the  Fall?  i..  n. 

The  most  likely  soiling  crop  that  can  he 
planted  in  the  Spring  and  used  for  feeding 
dairy  cows  previous  to  the  opening  of 
t lie  silo  in  the  Fall  consists  of  equal 
parts  h.v  measure  of  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
per  acre.  It.  is  important  to  make  the 
planting  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  pos¬ 
sible.  for  peas  do  not  do  well  in  hot 
weather,  especially  during  the  dry  season. 
They  should  he  cut  as  green  feed  when 
the  oats  are  in  the  milk  stage  and  the 
peas  are  about*  two-thirds  in  blossom. 
The  Michigan  Canada  field  peas  are  the 
most  desirable,  and  any  of  the  good  va¬ 
rieties  of  oats  may  he  used.  It  is  pos- 
Hhle  to  use  oats  and  Spring  vetch,  or 
barley  and  Spring  vetch,  as  a  source  of 
green  feed,  the  mixture  being  two  bushels 
of  oats  and  18  lb>.  of  Spring  vetch  per 
acre. 

So  far  as  the  grain  mixture  is  eon- 
eoncerned,  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  tile  prices  quoted  on  a  number 
of  the  materials  are  excessive  and  clearly 
out  of  range,  so  far  as  the  prevailing 
prices  go.  Either  linseed  meal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  ought  to  be  purchased  for  $3  50 
or  $3.75  j»er  100  lbs.,  rather  than  $4  60 
find  $4.85.  as  you  have  indicated.  The 
gluten  materials,  as  well  as  the  bran  and 
barley,  arc  widely  out  of  range.  I  would 
certainly  steer  clear  of  any  feed  dealer 
who  quoted  such  figures. 

A  useful  combination  for  dairy  cows 
in  milk  would  be  as  follows:  Commeal. 
•‘500  lbs. :  wheat  brain,  200  lbs.  ;  ground 
barley.  200  lbs. ;  gluten,  200  lbs.  ;  cotton¬ 
seed.  200  lhs. ;  linseed.  100  lbs. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Bleeders’ sale, 
Albany.  X.  Y..  April  20.  ’ 

April  20-21 — Ilolsteins.  Wisconsin 
State  Breeders’  sale  at  Milwaukee.  F. 
II.  Everson,  manager.  Lake  Mills. 

April  22. — Ilolsteins.  Southern  Hol¬ 
stein  -Friesian  Breeders’  Association, 
quality  sale.  Richmond,  Ya. 

May  6- — -IlolsteinSi  Dispersal  sale.  F. 
II.  Uivenburgh.  Morrisville.  N.  Y. 

May  15 — Sheep.  Batriotic  show,  shear¬ 
ing  and  sale.  Fair  (* rounds,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale.  Springfield,  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorpli.  Spencer.  Mass.,  sales  manager. 

May  20 — Ilolsteins.  Tri-County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association.  Sidney.  N.  Y. 

June  10  —  Ayrshire.  Second  national, 
Ayrshire  sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  Arthur 
H.  Sagendorph.  Spencer.  Mass.,  treasurer. 


FLINTSTONE  8ERKSHIRES 


Flint  St  one  Colnnibin  8t1i 


Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Laurelton  Farms 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 


For  Sale — 100  Spring 
Pigs  for  shipment 
when  two  months  old. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

HIGHW00D  MAJESTIC 

23-206927— a  1,000 
pound  Boar. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Dept.  R,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

. . —  "  — 

BLACKFRIAR  FARMS 

Francis  C.  Dale 

FANCY  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Cold  Spring  New  York  Putnam  County 

HERD  BOARS 

Lord  Mastodon  and  8  Emblems  Lee  3rd 

245560  other*  253914 

SPRING  PIGS 

Age  12  Weeks  .  .  .)  leach  .  .  $15 
Weight  About  45  Pounds  i  ’  per  pair  .  25 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

If  you  will  send  for  our  new  folder  and  price-list 
you  will  note  that  you  can  get  just  as  much  for  the 
money  here  as  ever.  Our  prices  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  Special  offering  of  fall  boars  weighing  up 
to  275  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires ^ 

We  have  some  extrajnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

THE  BIG  KIND 

8-weeks-oId  pigs,  either  sex,  $15,  or  three  for  $40. 
December  Pigs,  90  to  100  lbs.,  $40.  Let  me  know 
your  wants  and  I’ll  satisfy  them.  Pigs,  all  by 
700-lb.  boar,  Duke  of  Fernwood. 

L.  R.  Hourdequin,  Avondale.  Pa. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  hoars.  I<ig,  Typey  and 
Thrifty.  .Spline  Pigs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 
FEWACRE  FARM.  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

EAST  SCHODAUK.  KENS.  CO..  N.  Y. 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumanaburgr,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

1  Service  boar,  ii  Roars  from  Fall  litters  will  be  ready  for 
Spring  service.  Palmoor  Farms,  Hartfield,  N  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  breeders 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilt'* 
due  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 
hoar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM  Westwood.  Mass. 


SHADOWLANE  BERKSHIRES 

8  weeks  old  pigs  S1SO  each,  registered.  Highwood 
Breeding  SHADOW  LANE  FARM.  Lumber  City.  Pa. 

SPRINOBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  nod 
Gilts  In  ed  for  spring  litters.  Hoars  ready  for  sei  no. 
lilt  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  .  WATSON.  Mir.ltdile,  C.nn 


sale  Berkshires  and  Hamoshires  sprnVgi'.m.w 

lted  Polled  Cattle  all  ages.  o.  H.  SWOGCtR  S  SON.  Mercer,  P» 

BBKKSH I  UE5-Kor  breeders  $10  ea..  either  sex. 
$15  if  registered.  CL0VERDAIE  FARM,  Chsrlotte.  N.Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


839 


Temperature  for  Churning 

IIow  should  I  reduce  cream  to  the 
right  temperature  when  it  is  too  high  for 
churning?  I  have  trouble  with  the  butter 
gathering;  sometimes  churn  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  again  it  will  come  in  40 
minutes.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to 
do  when  it  is.' so  long  gathering? 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  w.  e. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  cool  cream  to 
the  desired  churning  temperature  is  to 
set  the  pail  or  can  of  cream  in  a  larger 
receptacle  of  cold  water  or  ice  water,  and 
stir  the  cream  occasionally  until  the  de¬ 
sired  temperature  has  been  obtained. 
Always  remember  that  the  cream  should 
be  held  at  the  churning  temperature  a 
few  hours  before  churning,  so  that  the  fat 
may  harden  and  be  in  better  condition 
to  make  good,  firm  mutter.  This  of  course 
applies  particular  y  where  the  cream  has 
just  been  held  at  a  higher  temperature  for 
ripening.  Ice  should  never  be  added 
directly  to  cream  for  cooling,  because 
much  of  it  contains  undesirable  bacteria. 

When  butter  gathers  slowly  it  may  be 
due  to  any  one  or  a  combination  of  sev¬ 
eral  factors ;  in  your  case  I  think  it  is 
probably  due  to  a  low  churning  tempera¬ 
ture  where  the  fat  is  so  hard  it  will  not 
gather  quickly,  but  will  whip  instead. 
The  remedy  is  to  use  a  higher  churning 
temperature,  or  in  the  case  of  trouble 
with  a  batch  simply  remove  some  of  the 
cream,  warm  it  up  a  few  degrees  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  churn.  It  is  a  poor  practice 
to  add  warm  water  to  the  cream,  because 
the  fat  is  likely  to  become  too  soft  and 
give  butter  lacking  in  firmness.  Where 
thin  cream  is  churned  it  is  obviously  im 
practical.  Where  butter  is  made  from 
cream  from  cows  advanced  in  lactation 
there  is  sometimes  a  little  trouble  because 
at  that  time  the  fat  globules  are  small 
and  do  not  gather  easily.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  applies  to  your  case. 

T.  E.  W. 


Use  of  Marsh  Hay 

On  page  459  B.  S..  Michigan,  asks 
what  use  can  be  made  of  marsh  hay. 
If  they  would  cut  this  hay  and  put  it 
f.  o.  b.  cars  for  about  .$8  to  $10  per  ton 
they  would  find  ready  sale  for  it  in  the 
East.  I  formerly  bought  several  cars  of 
salt  meadow  hay  every  year  for  bedding. 
This  hay  would  cost  me  $9  to  $10  per 
ton  delivered.  The  last  few  years  it  has 
advanced  to  $18  and  $20  delivered. 
Dealers  are  buying  up  the  entire  output, 
and  you  cannot  buy  direct,  as  formerly. 
I  am  now  using  oat  straw,  which  costs 
me  in  carload  lots  $14  to  $15  delivered. 
Would  much  prefer  marsh  hay  at  $15 
delivered,  and  would  buy  several  carloads 
myself  every  year.  max  p.  aklt. 

New  Jersey. 


“Youb  husband  is  simply  a  slave  to 
money.”  “Well,  there  are  lots  of  would- 
be  emancipators.  You  ought  to  see  the 
wildcat  schemes  that  are  mailed  to  him.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


\  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BOYS’  BABY  BEEF  BOOK 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

53,500  and  gold  watches  for 
prizes  for  boys  and  girls  feed¬ 
ing  Aberdeen-Angus  calves  in 
1920.  For  the  girls,  wrist 
watches,  and  for  the  boys 
open-face  gold  watches  for 
grand  champion  prizes  as  well 
as  5100  cash  prizes  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Wisconsin  State 
contests,  and  $25  in  county 
shows  where  Aberdeen-Angus  calves  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  10  appear.  Boys  and  girls  won  champion¬ 
ships  in  six  states  last  year  with  Aberdeen- 
Angus  calves  and  were  reserve  champions  in  the 
other  two.  Write  for  booklet,  "Boys’  Baby 
Beef  Book." 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS' 
ASS'N.,  817  EXCHANGE  AVE„  CHICAGO 
DR.  K.  J.  SEULKE.  101  S.  AURORA  ST., 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Representative 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshire  Boars 

Having  disposed  of  my  farm  I  offer  a  few  choice 
boars,  weight  125  lbs.  to  200  lbs.,  at  S25  and  S35  One 
2-year-old  boar  at  575.  Registered  and  transferred. 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm,  Ariel,  Pa. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Breeding,  l’rices  Reasonable. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

I  •••  SWINE  | 

O.I.C.  PIGS 

Registered,  six  weeks  old,  812  Each. 

^  C.  JOHNSON  Lebanon  Springs.  New  York 

RABBITS 


R-  R  BELGIANS, 
Ll<5uflE?oCA?1  bLUE  j.  DUTCH  AND  ENG- 

r shown  and  winners  during  1919 
i  di  (,“'sPr*n£*  of  njy  foundation  stock. 

,UK’  Depl-  fl>  428  Highland  flve.,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

H  ml  Judge  and  President  II.  B.  <S  F.  A*»„.  of  America,  Inc. 

["•*•  miscellaneous  | 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Cows  on?  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
Milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins,  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers, 
H  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall, to  a  34  lb.  bull. 

Reirfstered  heifer  calves  all  aftes. 

18  Resnstered  bulls.  Grade  heifers. 
H  Holstein  heifer  calves  $20  each, 
express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  yon  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  Ami  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  aud  have  200  to  6elect  from. 


F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON 


Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Bulls  885  ,C6,  Heifer  Calves,  sired  by  P.  B. 

RARIT4KI  .1Iei<le,,tured  m  Accredited  Testing. 

RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS.  '  ■  Somerville.  N.  I. 

(nv”lV/*nted  K«*l*  and  Greys. 

boss  Brown’.  McFall,  Alabama 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Bom  October  31,  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  dam  has  a  record  of  22.il  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  T. 

WANTED  to  Buy  for  Cash 

Pure  Bred,  Registered,  Holstein 

COWS,  heifers  and  heifer  calves  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more,  or  will  buy  entire  herds  of  fe- 
males  if  priced  right  Give  general  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  in  first  letter. 

Lock  Box  97  STERLING,  ILL. 

AUCTION— MAY  6,  1920 

Complete  1Mnpen.nl  at  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

50  High  Class  Reg.  Holsteins  0,avgareiosus 

HORSES,  TOOLS,  Etc. 

From  North  and  South,  take  O.  A  W. to  Kenwood  j  from 
Fast  and  West,  t  ike  trolley  to  she: rill— transfer  to  Ken¬ 
wood.  F.  II.  Kll  KNBt'lltlll,  M uiiiito  tile,  X.  V , 

FOR  SALE— A  Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

dropped  April  15th,  1919.  Sired  by  Lanedale  Segis 
Christopher  a  great-grandson  of  King  Segis.  Dam, 
Cloverly  May  DeKol.A.  H.  record  472  lbs.  milk  ami 
17  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  at  5  yrs.  and  4  mos.  Price  $150. 
Pliot. i  on  application. 

liroiul  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
We  will  give  the  Use  of  a  Finely  Bred 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for 
our  plan.  Mngget  Ilill  Farm,  Charlton, Mass. 

DIVIDING  HIDGE  FARMS.  We  have  for  sale 
Holstein- Friesian  stock— best  of  the  breed— ail  line 
animals,  large,  and  beautifully  marked.  2i>  heifer 
calves,  yearling  heifers,  25  bulls.  Reasonably  priced 
—stock  for  sale  always  on  hand. 


Products 


Genuine  Merit  is  the 
Real  Reason  Why 

The  claim  of  purebred  Holsteins  to  the 
title  of  the  “Most  Profitable”  is  not  based 
on  individual  tests,  but  on  a  great  unifor¬ 
mity  of  high  productiveness. 

Holstein  cows  produce  more  milk  and 
more  butter  per  year  and  per  lifetime,  and 
at  a  more  economical  figure,  than  cows  of 
other  breeds. 

Boards  of  Health  throughout  the  land 
are  endorsing  Holstein  cows’  milk. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  advised  the  use  of  Holstein  cows’ 
milk, 

Holsteins  have  solved  the  economic 
problems  of  the  dairyman. 

And  for  these  reasons  and  many  others 
you  should  become  a  “Holsteiner.” 

Send  for  our  free  booklets  today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


AUCTION  SALE 

MAY  1st,  1920  lO  A.  M. 

98  Registered  Holsteins  98 

Of  show  type,  quality  and  breeding 
A  complete  dispersal  of  two  herds 

14  . Yearling  bulls  ready  for  service 

58. . .  .Cows  and  heifers  of  milking  age 
11 . Yearling  heifers 

15  . Calves  of  both  sex 

Sale  held  at  my  farm  between  Port  Byron  &  Weedsport 
at  Stop  77  of  the  Rochester  &  Syracuse  Electric  R.  R. 

Kelley,  Heager  and  Wood  Henry  K.  Jarvis 

Officiating  PORT  BYRON,  N.Y. 


Over  2,000  Guernsey  cows  were  tinder  test  for  the  Advanced 
Register  in  March,  1920.  This  is  an  increase  of  86%  over 
.March,  1910.  It  is  expected  that  in  less  than  one  year  more 
'than  10,000  records  will  have  been  completed.  The  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  that  have  caused  tlje  rapid  progress  of  the  breed  in 
recent  years.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  the 
Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Box  R  47,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood, 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
■Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2'/z  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


[ 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

(Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  K. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florham 
Laddie,  a  SooOO.OO  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 

Piinrncou  Rnllc  Sired  by  Pencoyd’sSeeretPrem- 
buernsey Mils  ior  No.  49474,  a  line  bred  May 
Rose  bull  of  exceptional  quality,  out  of  dams 
backed  by  generations  of  Adv.  R.,  ancestors.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  pedigrees  and  description  of  the 
bulls  I  offer.  Every  animal  guaranteed  just  as 
represented.  Herd  under  Federal  inspection. 
Addiess 

Otto  W.  Post  owasco  LakerS.  v.  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

Registered  Guernsey  Cow  ftsf  ydT*e 

to  freshen  April  loth.  C.  M.  PALMER.  Valatie,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

we  will  prepay  all  express  charges  on  bulls  sold  be¬ 
fore  June  1st.  A.  It.  breeding.  Excellent  Value. 
Smith vir.LK Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

ADVANCED  REGISTER  GUERNSEYS 

14  yrs.,  dueJune:  11  yrs.,  freshened  Jan. ;  7  yrs-,  bred 
March.  Good  opportunity  to  obtain  breeding  stock 
ch.-ap.  Also  May  Rose  buUcalvi  s,  exceptional  quality. 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  C.  Everett,  89  Franklin  St.,  Bo, ten.  Mass. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE- 


-REGISTERED 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

SIR  ARTHUR  114003 

5  years  old,  excellent  pedigree,  vigor¬ 
ous,  sound,  quick,  active,  medium  size, 
splendid  build,  gentle,  fine  condition. 

James  Vick's  Sons  Rochester,  N.Y. 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— A  N  icePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Good  workers.  K.  R.  McConnell,  Wellington,  Ohio 

100  Shetland  and  Larger  Ponies 

Colts,  $50  to  $7  5.  Broken  ponies,  $75  to  ?130.  Pricelist 


for  stamp. 


F.  B.  STEWART,  Espyville.  Penn. 


SHEEP 


] 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Al>o  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  N.  McPllERSOJi,  Scottsville,  .N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  sale.13  STEVENS  BROS  ,  Wilson.  H  I 
Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Smith  Down  Ewes  ami 

Kam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELI. IS  TIGEK,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE  -Scotch  Hi,tiLnd  SHEEP.  Imported  stock.  Long  wool. 
Block  faced.  Fancy  specimens.  F.  BUSHNELL,  Chatham,  N.  T. 

Reg.  II AM  1*811  IKK.  SHEEP,  HAMS  unit 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OIMIlIl  FAUH,  Purchase,  .\.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns"™1  i?‘S 

for  milk  an*l  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wathington.ille,  N  V. 


iA!  I  in 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Starkweather,  Jordanville. Herkimer  Co..  N  Y. 

tern,  Jersey  and  Guer 

rCalves  £ur«  >>red.Buii  i 

TlSeyS— Bull  and 

la  lv  o  s  885  tin. 

For  Sale-HolStein 

GOATS 

grandson  Ring  of  Pontiaes:  dam.  granddaughter 
King  Walker.  In  every  way  first-class  exceptional 
.animal.  FLUHRER  FARM,  Mountain  Oale,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

Kolitt*  1  n-k rie.tu n  It.iTrr  null  Hull  I'aHea.  Dure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
lteg\  Duroo  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrao,  Cartland  C».,  «.| 


RanirP  finals  FOK  CLEARING  LAND.  sPe- 
itdiigo  uuaio  (,ja]  prjce  on  hu  ge  lots.  Also  harness 
and  milch  goats.  F.  H.  BARNUM  &  CO..  Stamford.  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Saanan  Buck  Kid 

hornless,  3  months,  <12.  E.  liercelord,  Ur.uuex,  Yirciule 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

8200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

COHASSET  -  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  higrli  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

REGISTERED 
Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  fine  breeding. 
Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance. 

Rollwood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
Constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Bos  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys  son^l 

Plus  Ultra  and  Langwater  Warrior.  Heifer  and  bull 
calves.  Also  bred  cows.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.T. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  ducing  dams  and 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredit! 


James  E.  van  Alstyne, 


Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
'  one  of  U. 
ndustry’s  Accredited  Herds. 

Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


ForSale— Two  u?£e  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  R0aSe 

breeding:.  FLUHRER  FARM,  Mauntain  Dale,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  nml  heifers  due  to  freshen  s"on. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  ami  see  them  or  write. 

CHAKLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morrlxtown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

~  AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  tillages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  ami  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Sen,:  tic.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  IV.  K.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 


I0LLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind. 
P  Nelson  Bros. 


Also  Gnineu  Pics. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LABELj 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II.  9  AN  A  CO„  74  Alain  St.  \V  eat  Lebanon,  N.  II. 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Ospl.  R.  Girtlur.  Miss. 


7*f  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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April  24,  1920 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Beginning  with  Purebred  Cows 

It  has  been  my  wish  for  some  time  to 
get  a  start  iH  good  cows.  I  do  not  intend 
to  sell  milk,  but  will  make  butter  and  sell 
the  separated  mMk,  and  buttermilk  is  to 
be  fed  to  poultry.  If  this  be  possible.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  cows  give  liberal 
quantity  of  milk,  rich  In  butterfat;  but 
if  such  cows  are  hard  to  find  and  too  high 
in  price  my  second  choice  would  be  cows 
which  give  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  and 
which  is  very  rich  in  butterfat.  I  have 
in  mind  Jersey.  Ilolsteiu,  Shorthorn  and 
Ayrshire  stock,  but  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  latter  two.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  my  resources  are  limited  I  think 
that  I  should  prefer  cows  about  five  years 
old.  and  which  have  calved  two  or  three 
times;  as  I  am  not  able  to  buy  good  cows 
of  above  age  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  buy 
calves  as  young  as  they  can  and  should  be 
bought.  It  seems  to  me  perhaps  best  to 
buy  them  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  say 
at  six  weeks,  or.  if  this  be  too  early,  then 
as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  eat  rough 
feed,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped.  I  have 
in  mind  registered  stock  or  which  is  eli¬ 
gible  to  registry,  and  which  when  say  five 
years  old  will  be  worth  not  Jess  than  $200 
each.  I  should  also  want  one  male  calf 
of  same  breed  to  be  used  for  breeding 
when  mature.  The  number  of  heifer 
calves  I  should  buy  would  depend  upon 
cost.  I  should  like  to  get  from  two  to 
four,  however.  Will  you  please  advise  me 
ns  to  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  (bearing 
in  mind  that  I  shall  make  butter  instead 
of  selling  whole  milk).  Please  name 
breed  which  you  think  most  suitable.  I 
like  both  Jersey  and  Holstein  stock,  but 
for  some  reason  I  lean  toward  Jerseys; 
perhaps  this  is  because  I  am  now  fat¬ 
tening  a  Holstein  which  has  had  one 
calf:  she  gave  a  good  quantity  of  milk, 
but  it  was  (or  seemed  to  be)  very  poor  in 
butterfat.  And  she  also  dropped  badly  in 
quantity  too  early.  I  think.  What  should 
such  calves  cost  me  today,  please? 

West  Virginia.  ir.  w.  G. 

The  following  represents  the  opinion  of 
several  breeders  to  whom  we  referred  this 


ductiou  of  those  food  ingredients  that  are 
so  essential  for  all,  men  and  animals 
ill  ike.  B.  WALTER  M’KEEN. 


Outlook  For  the  Dairy  Business 

The  dairying  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
I  think  there  are  as  many  cows  milked 
as  usual  this  Spring,  but  not  the  amount 
of  milk  there  should  be  from  the  number 
of  cows.  The  farmers  are  not  feeding 
the  amount  they  should1  to  produce  the 
milk.  The  farmers  are  dissatisfied  and 
discouraged.  Some  have  offered  their 
cows  for  sale.  The  reasons  are  the  high 
price  of  feed,  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor 
and  the  low  price  of  milk.  g.  a.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  ou Hook  for  dairy  in  this  locality 
is  very  poor.  There  will  not  be  as  many 
cows  milked  as  usual,  and  farmers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  I  don’t 
think  there  will  be  as  much  milk  sent 
from  this  station  as  in  former  years. 
The  chief  causes  for  these  conditions,  are 
high  cost  of  labor,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  labor  at  any  price,  and  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  the 
farmer  for  his  milk  and  the  price  the 
farmer  must  pay  for  grain  is  so  great 
that  it  is  very  discouraging  to  tin*  farmer. 

Cheuanwr©  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  s.  j.  a. 

Having  been  a  farmer  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  all  my  life,  will  say  I  consider  the 
milk  situation  in  a  very  serious  condition, 
cause  by  the  large  distributors  of  the  city. 
I  think  many  good  cows  will  find  their 
way  to  the  slaughter  house,  au'd  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  will  decrease.  I.  V.  E. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  is  not  very  promising,  and 
there  Is  general  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
couragement  among  the  dairymen.  On 
investigation-  I  have  found  that  there 
will  be  quite  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cows  milked,  and  also  the  output  of 
milk  will  probably  1>e  lowered  by  a  radical 
cut  in  the  feeding  of  the  stock.  This  drop 
in  the  production  will  become  serious  by 


next  Fall..  William  Thoman.  a  prosper 
ous  young  farmer  of  this  section,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows :  The  low  beef 
market  seems  to  restrain  some  dairymen 
from  selling  out,  which,  including  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions,  will  mean  a  tremendous 
sacrifice.  Resides  the  high  cost  of  dairy 
feed,  the  labor  question  is  very  serious  iii 
this  section,  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  there  is  no  rosy  future  in  dairying 
for  anyone  unless  conditions  will  take  a 
radical  change.  I  also  may  say  that  some 
of  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  wonder¬ 
ing  of  what  benefit  the  Dairymen's 
League  has  been  to  them,  and  they  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  officers  of  the 
League  have  done  the  last  few  years. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  K. 

A  great  many  of  our  farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  what  they  can.  being  short  of 
help,  which  is  going  to  cut  out  a  lot  of 
work  on  the  farms  that  ought  to  be  done 
to  keep  up  the  farm  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Wheat  is  looking  fine  and  will  ne  har¬ 
vested.  Fruit  promises  fairly  well.  but. 
Baldwin  bloom  does  not  appear  very 
heavy.  We  have  one  farm  of  700  acres 
here  that  is  owned  by  women,  and  I  am 
told  that  they  lost  money  last  year,  and 
this  year  thev  have  not  hired  a  man,  and 
will  let  it  go  They  can  well  afford  to 
do  that,  for  they  are  wealthy.  There  are 
some  good  farmers  that  are  doing  what 
they  can  alone.  Men  can  be  had,  u'  they 
felt  they  could  pay  the  price,  but  t lie 
way  thimrs  have  been  going  they  felt  they 
could  not  pay  from  $77  to  $100  per 
month,  and  those  figures  are  common, 
considering  the  privileges  they  are  get¬ 
ting.  There  are  too  many  idle  men  in 
this  country,  and  too  large  a  proportion 
of  non-producers  that  must  be  fed.  and 
the  time  has  come,  when  the  small  con¬ 
sumers  must  expect  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
living.  t.  b.  w. 

Ontario  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  general  outlook  in  my  vicinity  for 
dairying  is  fair.  Most  of  the  farmers  in 
my  neighborhood  make  butter  and  sell 
direct  to  consumers  at  a  fair  price.  Nearly 
all  small  dairies,  from  7  to  ID' cows  is 
average.  We  have  a  cheese  factory  in 
town  which  pays  League  prices  at  fac¬ 
tory.  o. 

Davenport,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  as  many 


cows  milked  this  season.  I  myself  wifi 
have  to  sell  some  or  buy  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  The  farmers  here  are  rather  blue. 
Feed  is  so  high  and  milk  so  cheap  the 
farmer  will  have  to  douate  liis  labor  from 
now  till  grass.  The  Nestle  Company 
has  bought  the  Borden  plant  here,  an  I 
it  will  only  handle  R  grade  milk.  R 
wants  even  better  milk,  and  pays  from 
20c  to  40c  per  cwt.  less  for  it.  The 
farmers  here,  as  a  rule,  have  confidence 
in  the  League  and  its  officers,  and  think 
they  did  all  they  possibly  could  for  us  for 
April  milk.  Anything  done  to  discredit 
the  officers  in  the  eyes  of  the  members 
will  cripple  the  League  and  make  it  use¬ 
less.  Constructive  criticism  from  such  a 
paper  as  The  B.  N.-Y.  will  always  help 
the  League  and  the  individual  farmer. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  d.  c. 

This  locality  was  wonderfully  favored 
last  year,  hay  and  corn  were  bumper 
crops  and  pastures  were  excellent  last 
Summer.  Cows  gave  large  amouuts  of 
milk  last  year  under  such  favorable  con¬ 
dition  of  good  pastures  and  after  feed  and 
lots  of  good  silage  and  hay  for  Winter 
feeding.  Many  more  cows  were  kept  than 
would  have  been  in  an  ordinary  year. 
Farmers  generally  kept  all  the  good  cows 
they  could.  ITiees  have  been  good,  and 
are  seeping  them  now,  I  think,  where  they 
are  able  to  care  for  them.  Farm  help 
is  scarce,  and  some  have  had  to  sell  their 
cows  on  that  account.  The  amount  of 
milk  produced  and  shipped  will  depend  on 
the  season  a  good  deal.  We  have  had  a 
series  of  good  years,  and  what  the  coming 
Summer  will  be  we  do  not  know.  We' 
are  told  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk, 
and  farmers  are  anxious  about  it.  Help 
is  higher  and  so  is  feed.  We  know  milk 
is  lower  in  price,  and  hope  that  will  take 
care  of  the  surplus'.  I  hope  the  coming 
Summer  may  bring  us  good  crops.  Would 
rather  have  a  season  of  abundance  than 
a  dry  year  and  high  prices  for  the  little 
we  have.  Dairying  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  farmers  in  this  locality.  We  have 
had  many  failures  and  disappointments, 
the  same  as  other  kinds  of  farming,  hut 
it  is  the  most  profitable  kind  of  farming 
we  know  of  here,  so  I  am  sure  we  should 
have  faith  in  our  work  and  do  the  best 
we  can.  C.  H.  ti. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


question.  As  this  mau  has  little  experi¬ 
ence.  most  breeders  would  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  buy  purebred  calves  of  any 
breed.  The  value  of  such  animals  will 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  way  they 
are  developed  during  their  youth  and  the 
first  few  lactation  periods.  The  pure 
blood  in  these  calves  will  not  put  them 
through  if  they  are  neglected  ;  it  will  only 
make  them  more  disappointing.  If  you 
buy  six  weeks’  old  calves  you  cannot  hope 
to  reach  your  ideal  unless  you  can  give 
them  skim-milk  for  three  or  four  months 
and  also  feed  during  the  next  two  years 
a  value  in  grain  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
calf.  If  you  will  meet  these  conditions 
you  ought  to  produce  some  $200  cows. 
As  far  breeds,  if  you  take  good  care  of 
Jersey,  Holstein,  Guernsey  or  Ayrshire, 
you  will  find  them  all  producing  about  the 
same  amount  of  butter  in  a  year,  but  they 
will  vary  in  the  amount  of  milk  required 
to  carry  that  butter.  The  Holstein  usual¬ 
ly  gives  one  quarter  more  milk.  but.  of 
course,  that  requires  more  feed.  As  for 
prices,  six  weeks’  calves,  purebred  and 
registered,  will  cost  about  as  follows : 
Jersey,  about  $7.”;  Holstein.  $7*7  to  $12. >; 
Guernsey,  $127  to  $200.  and  Ayrshire. 
$77  to  $100.  This  price  will  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  the  animal’s  breeding.  These  calves 
can  be  bought  if  desired,  but  any  man  who 
gets  these  little  things  must  remember 
that  they  require  purebred  care. 


Oats  and  Peas  in  Silo 

I  note  that  you  ask  in  your  “Brevities.” 
on  page  72(5 :  “Have  you  ever  used  o.iis 
and  Canada  peas  in  the  silo?  If  so,  how 
did  they  turn  out?” 

My  experience  with  these  feeds  in  the 
silo  is  limited  to  two  years,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
expense  of  putting  oats,  or  oats  and  pens, 
in  the  silo  is  too  large  to  warrant  the 
practice.  It  is  not  only  much  more  work 
to  handle  the  loose,  tangled  mass,  but 
it  is  work  of  the  hardest  kind.  They  do 
not  go  through  the  cutter  with  the  same 
ease  as  corn. 

Then  the  silage  is  far  from  being  of 
first  quality.  The  air  in  the  stalks  tends 
to  make  it  dark  in  color,  rank  smelling 
and  very  acid.  Cattle  will  eat  it.  but  not 
with  the  same  relish  they  do  corn  silage. 
Oats  and  peas,  like  all  other  easily  cured 
fodders,  had  better  be.  dried  in  the  field, 
and  corn,  the  great  American  silage  crop, 
used  as  a  silage  crop.  More  feeding 
value  on  a  given  area  can  be  produced 
in  corn  than  in  any  other  crop  and  over 
a  larger  area  than  any  other  crop. 

I  have  but  little  sympathy  for  those 
who  are  trying  to  build  over  the  corn 
plant  and  make  it  more  of  nitrogen  pro¬ 
ducing  crop.  Better  let  it  remain  as  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  There  is 
nothing  its  equal  among  crops  of  its  class. 
Grow  other  crops  for  the  protein  they 
contain.  Depend  upon  corn  for  the  pro- 
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“The  Increase  On  One  Cow 
Proved  the  Guarantee” 

— Now  We  Will  Use  Larro 
For  the  Entire  Herd  ’ 

That’s  the  history  of  almost  every  case. 

In  the  large,  well  organized  dairies,  where  the  management  figures  results  down 
to  a  scientific  certainty,  they  eventually  standardize  on  Larro. 


A  “ More  Milk ”  Guarantee  Which 

Has  Stood  For  Seven  Years 

The  big  operators  in  the  milk  producing  busi¬ 
ness  use  Larro  for  just  one  reason — because 
it  insures  the  highest  possible  milk  flow  over 
the  longest  period — at  the  same  time  main¬ 
taining  the  health  of  the  cow.  In  starting 
to  feed  Larro  now  you  get  the  same  guaran¬ 
tee  of  more  milk  which  has  stood  back  of 
Larro  for  seven  years. 

To  you  this  guarantee  is  an  absolute  promise 
of  better  results  from  your  cows — to  the 
veteran  Larro  user  it  is  double  assurance 


that  Larro  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning — that  its  quality  will  never 
be  changed. 

The  Larro  Uealer  Is  Ready 
To  Supply  You 

The  Larro  guarantee  means  just  what  it 
says — you  get  more  milk  or  your  money 
back — and  the  Larro  dealer  is  ready  to 
supply  you  at  once. 

If  your  local  dealer  docs  not  carry  Larro 
write  us  for  literature  and  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you. 

Liberal  Proposition 


DEALERS:  Write  for 

The  Lerrowe  Milling  Company,  608  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit 


V. 
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Babying  the  Baby  Chick 

I  try  to  plan  tn  give  a  great  <leal  of 
time  to  the  little  chicks  for  the  first  two 
nr  three  weeks ;  this  is  the  time  they 
need  very  close  attention  and  care.  This 
is  one  advauta;  of  the  day-old  chick  in¬ 
dustry.  as  one  can  get  the  year’s  supply 
all  at  one  time,  and  after  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  a  large  part  of  the  hardest 
labor  is  over. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  put  chicks  of 
two  sizes  together,  as  the  younger  ones 
will  not  do  well.  The  first  three  weeks 
of  a  chick's  life  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance:  if  they  do  weU  through  that 
period,  making  a  healthy,  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth,  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
barring  losses  through  hawks,  crows  and 
rate,  their  ultimate  and  early  develop¬ 
ment  is  assured. 

The  brooder  house  needs  a  thorough 
cleansing  a  few  days  before  the  chicks  are 
expected :  this  should  be  done  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  kerosene  oil  and  some  good 
disinfectant,  going  over  it  two  different 
times  if  possible.  This  preparation  should 
be  used  lavishly,  both  as  a  spray  and 
with  a  broom.  This  advice  would  hardly 
seem  necessary,  but  to  the  writer’s  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  people  have  put  little 
chicks  into  their  brooder  houses  without 
due  preparation  and  have  had  trouble. 
The  stove  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  and  the  fire  started  two  days  before 
the  chicks  are  due  to  arrive:  this  will 
allow  ample  time  in  which  to  get  the 
house  dry  and  the  stove  regulated.  The 
thermometer  should  be  hung  close  to  the 
floor,  not  far  from  the  stove,  just  outside 
the  canopy.  A  fresh  litter  of  clean 
straw,  which  has  been  cut  in  six-inch 
lengths,  should  cover  a  part  of  the  floor: 
one  or  two  large  sticks  laid  down  will 
help  to  keep  the  straw  in  place. 

When  T  am  expecting  my  chicks  1 
arrange  a  number  of  little  flat  basins  of 
thick  sour  milk  over  the  part  of  the  floor 
which  is  not  covered  with  the  litter ;  an 
old  glass  or  cup  is  inverted  in  each  basin 
to  prevent  the  chicks  from  climbing  into 
them.  As  the  chicks  are  removed  from 
tii/'  carriers  I  dip  a  great  many  of  the 
little  lulls  into  the  sour  milk,  hut  with 
200  or  more  it  would-  take  too  much  time 
to  treat  them  all  that  way:  however,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  they 
will  find  the  milk  and  help  themselves. 
If  the  chicks  have  been  out  <>f  the  incu¬ 
bator  only  a  short  time,  the  sour  milk 
will  he  sufficient  for  the  day.  as*  they 
leave  the  shell  with  sufficient  nourishment 
ip,  their  little  bodies  to  last  for  48  hours 
at  least.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
tha'  each  chick  gets  some  of  the  milk, 
as  there  are  always  weak  ones  in  every 
flock. 

In  feeding  my  chicks  I  follow  the  same 
method  T  used  years  ago.  long  before 
day-old  chicks  were  ever  on  the  market. 
T  make  no  claim  that  it  is  superior  to 
otlmr  methods,  hut  cling  to  it  because  I 
feel  very  safe  in  doing  so.  as  I  have 
always  had  good  luck  with  my  chicks. 
I  use  coarse  eornmeal  wet  with  just 
enough  warm  water  to  make  it  crumbly, 
and  into  this  I  stir  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  oatflake.  This  moistened  meal 
will  soften  the  oatflake  somewhat  and  the 
clicks  can  cat  it  better.  While  they  are 
little  1  stir  some  powdered  charcoal  into 
tin  meal  before  wetting,  once  each  day. 
This  keeps  the  little  crops  sweet  and 
helps  to  prevent  bowel  trouble.  At  first 
I  use  hoards  for  the  meal,  taking  them 
up  after  each  feeding,  and  cleansing  them 
every  two  or  three  days.  After  a  couple 
of  weeks  I  discard  those  and  feed  on  the 
floor,  sweeping  it  carefully  each  time 
before  feeding.  The  chicks  need  plenty 
of  room  in  which  to  eat.  in  order  that 
the  weaker  ones  will  have  a  chance.  I 
feed  this  eornmeal  and  oatflake  mixture 
four  times  daily  for  about  five  weeks,  and 
tlnn  drop  to  three  times  daily  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  after  that  once 
:i  day  in  troughs,  until  the  pullets  are 
transferred  to  the  henhouse.  Only  enough 
meal  for  one  feeding  should  he  mixed  at 
a  time,  as  eornmeal  sours  very  easily 
when  wet.  and  should  never  be  fed  in 
that  condition,  especially  to  small  chicks. 
I  never  mix  meal  with  sour  milk,  as  it 
not  a  good  combination. 

For  scratch  feed  I  use  cracked  corn, 
ground  or  sifted  oyster  shells  and  oatflake 
for  the  first  six  days;  after  that  I  drop 
the  oatflake  in  this  mixture  and  substitute 
whole  wheat.  I  know  that  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  modern  methods  of  chick  feed¬ 
ing.  hut  T  learned  it  years  ago  when  giv¬ 
ing  whole  wheat  to  the  mother  liens ;  I 
noticed  that  the  chicks  very  quickly 
learned  to  eat  the  whole  kernels  and  so 
have  used  the  wheat  that  way  ever  since. 
At  lirst  I  put  this  scratch  feed  in  shallow 
dishes,  like  old  dripping  pans,  until  the 
reeding  boards  are  abandoned,  and  then 
jt  is  thrown  on  the  floor  between  the 
feedings  „f  the  eornmeal.  This  should 
oe  swept  out  into  the  yard  just  before 
mealtime  and  the  chicks  will  pick  it  all 
up  later.  \\  hile  giving  this  scratch  feed 
in  the  pans  care  should  he  taken  to  keep 
i  'lean  also;  it  can  he  emptied  out  to 
the  hens,  so  there  is  no  wastage.  It  is 

It  tn  be  so  careful  onlv  for 

lie  fust  two  weeks;  after  that  the  chicks 

"  o’.iie  acclimated  and  are  usually  quite 
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Blue  Buckle 
Over  Alls 


“Strong 

for 

Work” 


r«*or  *•**» 
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WHEN  you  want  best-value 
from  every  standpoint  in 
overalls  and  work  coats — service 
and  comfort — buy  Blue  Buckles! 

From  the  comfortable,  stay-up  sus¬ 
penders  down  to  the  sturdily  stitched 
trouser  cuffs,  Blue  Buckles  are 

Largest  manufacturers 


supreme  value.  Their  oversize 
guarantees  more  wear  and  greater 
comfort.  Their  Union  workmanship 
guarantees  fewer  rips  and  tears. 

One  wear-test  of  Blue  Buckles 
will  prove  out  the  strongest  state¬ 
ment  we  could  make. 

of  overalls  in  the  world. 


JOBBERS  OVERALL  COMPANY,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


PAINT 


$1,35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAIIMT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfao lion Guarai 1 1 ecu . 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


One  Man 

Saw 5  25  Cords  a  Day 


ThS  Ottawa  Lost  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  ice 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
il  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
•  he  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for 
all  sizes  of  xvater  tanks.  Our  motto  is 
quality  through  and  through.  Facto¬ 
ries  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke.  Va. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  Stio  4  MF6.  CO..  Dept.  J.  Frederick.  Md. 


andWATER  TANKS 


cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial .  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

OTTAWA  MFQ.  CO..  1861  Wood  8t.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

MINERALS 
H  EAVE?« 
.COMPOUND 

twnvi 

Booklet 

Free _ _ _  _ | 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are-  Pittsburg.  f» 

TonicxS  Heaves 

A  run-down,  siusrffish.  •'heevcv**  bore®  can't  do  it*  full  i 
ehart*  of  work.  Tone  up  his  system,  cur®  tho  Heaves  and 
you  bare  a  hors®  worth  its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money, 
bend  today  for 

Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders 

$1.04— war  tax  paid— per  pk|.  Satisfaction  or  money  back, 
v  .  Flemln*'a  Veet-Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser 
belDOfou  djatmiruiah  heaves  from  other  ailmenta.  Write 
L  for  toe  Advisor.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Stock  Yards.  Calcaso.  Illinois 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with' 

.  w  Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shape 
’  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Wnte  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co..  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  xvork — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing:  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  he  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  '‘R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


WE  SELL  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  priee  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  K.  NT.-Y.  when  replying.  MAX'DEVIELE 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Clean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 

FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

I  am  offering  400  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
Farm*  at  prices  from  i-75  to  $35,000.  If  interested 
semi  for  my  Farm  Bulletin.  Latest  edition  just  out. 

Send  for  one.  WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX.  F«rm  Spcci.liit,  Westerly,  II.  I. 


SELF  SERVE  FEEDERS 

for  Hogs  and  Poultry 

Best  and  Cheapest 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
H.  B.  ELLIOTT,  KOKOMO,  IND. 


F 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


A  nHf  D  FOR  Grain.  Dairy, White  Potato 
A  K  1V1  OIF  *  Poultry  Farms  from  5  to 
5ALt  150  acres,  in  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Keasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elm«r,.V  J. 

For  Sale-Eruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

list  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co..  N.  V. 

WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  Money  Making  Farms  Write  for  list,  seating 

site  wanted,  Chausse  A  Itoblllard,  Iturliucton,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Potatoes  still  occupy  the  center  of  the 
market  stage.  Their  course  is  upward, 
owing  to  light  reserve  supplies.  There 
is  no  tendency  as  yet  toward  the  heavy 
increase  of  shipments  that  often  follows 
the  coming  of  mild  Spring  weather.  The 
railroad  strikes  have  impeded  movement 
greatly,  but  there  are  no  signs  that  any 
large  stocks  are  held  anywhere.  Maine 
still  has  a  good  many  potatoes  and  fur¬ 
nishes  about  one-half  of  current  ship¬ 
ments,  and  there  are  fair  amounts  in  the 
Middle  Northwest.  Most  other  sections 
have  no  more  than  enough  for  local  needs, 
and  prices  are  as  high  in  the  West  as 
in  the  East.  New  Florida  potatoes  are 
selling  at  fully  double  the  prices  of  a 
year  ago,  exceeding  $20  per  barrel.  Even 
the  old  stock  at  $6  to  $S  per  100  lbs. 
looks  high  compared  with  $2  to  $2.50  a 
year  ago,  and  still  more  so  when  viewed 
beside  the  prices  below  $1  for  100  lbs. 
in  the  Spring  slump  of  1915.  Shipments 
compared  with  a  year  ago  in  the  middle 
of  April  are  one-third  less. 

A  few  old  onions  are  still  coming  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  sell¬ 
ing  in  city  wholesale  markets  at  $5  to 
$6.  which  is  about  $1  below  the  level  of 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Quality  now  is  not 
what  it  was,  and  the  Texas  and  Egyptian 
onions  are  taking  the  edge  off  the  market. 
Texas  growers  get  $1  per  crate  of  less 
than  a  bushel,  and  these  crates  bring 
$4.50  to  $(?  in  the  North.  Egyptian 
onions  are  of  good  quality  and  are  selling 
at  $7  per  100  lbs.  in  Boston.  Southern 
growers  are  doing  well  with  onions  this 
season,  but  not  so  well  with  cabbages, 
which  were  grown  so  extensively  that 
they  could  not  be  shipped  promptly,  and 
nearly  half  the  acreage  in  Texas  is  said 
to  have  burst  and  gone  to  seed  on  account 
of  neglect  and  hot  weather.  It  was 
risky  business,  anyway,  to  ship  Southern 
truck  North  with  the  possibility  that  the 
cars  would  be  tied  up  in  Potomac  yards 
or  some  other  diversion  point  on  account 
of  inability  to  forward  produce  in  the 
face  of  freight  embargoes  at  so  many 
points. 

Many  markets  record  sharp  advances 
in  some  lines  of  produce.  Lines  which 
were  supplemented  by  cold  storage  stocks 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  position. 
At  last  account  no  shortage  in  supplies 
of  butter  and  eggs  was  anticipated  in 
the  large  market  centers,  although  stocks 
remaining  in  storage  were  much  below 
those  of  a  year  ago.  Meat  supplies  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  a  week  or  more  were  re¬ 
ported  on  hand  or  on  the  way.  Shippers 
of  these  commodities  were  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  by  the  situation  and  naturally 
hesitated  to  start  cars  from  producing 
sections.  G.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Wheat,  $2.40  to  $2.45 :  corn,  shelled, 
81.85  to  $1.90:  oats’,  white.  $1.16  to 
$1.17:  rve.  $1.75  to  $1.80. 

ITay.  ton.  $27  to  $32:  straw,  oat.  $12 
to  $14;  wheat.  $15:  rye.  $14. 

Beef,  dressed,  forequarters.  14  to  18c; 
hindquarters.  18  to  24c. 

Dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  21c;  heavy, 
1814  to  19c:  Spring  lambs.  32  to  35c; 
yearling  lambs.  25  to  28c:  mutton,  lb., 
16  to  23c;  veal.  lb..  25  to  28c. 

Seeds,  retail — Clover,  large.  $40;  me¬ 
dium.  $38  to  840:  Timothy.  $7  to  $7.50; 
Alsike.  $35  to  $40;  Alfalfa.  $25  to  .$28. 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $6  to  $8;  Kings, 
$7.50  to  $8:  Greenings.  $9  to  $10;  fancy, 
bu ,  $2.75  to  $3:  No.  1.  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2  50;  ordinary,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked — 
Medium.  $5.50:  white  marrow,  $9;  red 
marrow.  $10;  red  and  white  kidney,  $13: 
pea.  $5 :  yellow  eye.  $7.50. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  36  to  38c ;  live  broilers, 
lb..  35  to  37c:  live  ducks,  lb..  35  to  36c; 
live  geese,  lb..  25c:  live  turkeys,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  eggs,  fresh.  42  to  45c ;  retail,  50 
to  60c. 

Cabbage,  per  doz..  $1  to  $1.50:  per  lb., 
4  to  5c:  onions.  No.  1.  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  ordinary.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pieplant, 
per  doz.  bunches.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu..  $3.50  to  $3.60;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  45 
to  50c:  vegetable  oysters,  per  doz., 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

BINGHAMTON 

Cabbage,  lb..  7c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3;  radishes,  doz..  80c;  per  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  apples,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4. 

Fowls,  live. ‘lb..  38c:  dressed,  44c;  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  lb..  48c:  dressed,  lb..  58c: 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  60c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.. 
42c;  squabs,  per  pair.  80c. 

Cowhides,  green,  17  to  22c;  bull  hides, 
green.  16c;  horse  hides,  $8  to  $10;  calf 
skins.  $2  to  $7. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  33c;  pork,  lb.,  18  to 
25c ;  pigs,  each,  $3.50  to  $6;  veal,  lb., 
18  to  35c;  bacon,  lb..  35c;  ham,  lb.,  38 
to  40c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c;  dressed,  lb..  38c; 
ducks,  dressed.  Iff.  35c;  eggs,  doz.,  50c; 
duck  eggs.  doz..  65c;  butter,  lb..  68c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beans,  lb., 
10c;  carrots.  $1.10;  cabbage,  lb..  6c; 
celery,  head.  13  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  6c; 
onions,  pk„  75c ;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c;  squash,  lb.. 


3c;  turnips,  bu..  90c  to  $1;  vinegar,  gal., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  50c;  dressed.  60e; 
fowls,  live.  lb..  53c;  dressed,  60  to  65c; 
live  rabbits,  each,  $1 ;  dressed,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb..  70  to  75c ;  eggs.  45 
to  50c :  duck  eggs.  65  to  70c. 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  10  to  13c;  medium, 
8  to  10c:  lamb.  Iff,  26c;  live  pigs,  each, 
$6;  pork.  lb..  21c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  23c; 
common,  15c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $3  to  $4:  beans,  dried,  bu., 
$6;  beets,  bu..  $1.50;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25; 
cabbage,  lb..  5c;  per  head.  15c:  onions, 
green,  per  bunch.  60c:  per  Up..  $3.25  to 
$3.75:  potatoes,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $35 ;  hay,  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2.  $30  to  $32;  No.  3,  $25  to 
$28 ;  Timothy,  $35  ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18 ; 
oats,  ton,  $20. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extra,  70  to  7014c ; 
Western  creamery,  extra.  69 ^  to  70c: 
Western  firsts,  64  to  68c ;  renovated,  52 
to  53c ;  ladles.  44  to  45c ;  storage  firsts, 
61  to  65c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  56  to  57c; 
Eastern  extras,  52  to  54c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  50  to  51c :  Western  extra  firsts,  4S 
to  49c;  Western  firsts.  46  to  47c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts.  47^4  to  4Sc;  storage 
firsts,  4 dy2  to  47c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowl.  Northern.  45c:  Western,  40  to 
44c;  native  squabs.  $8  to  $10  doz.; 
pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  43  to  45c;  Springs,  35  to  40c; 
cocks,  27  to  29c. 

APPLES 

Baldwins,  No.  1.  $6.50  to  $9.50;  No. 
2,  $4  to  $5 ;  Northern  Spy.  $5  to  $8  ;  rus¬ 
sets,  $4.50  to  $8;  Ben  Davis.  $3.50  to  $5: 
bu.  box  Baldwins,  extra  fancy,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  ordinary.  $1.50  to  $3;  Western, 
box,  $2.50  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  California,  navels.  $3.50  to 
$6.50  box  :  Florida,  $4  to  $7 ;  cranberries, 
$1.50  to  $2.75  crate;  $5  to  $8  bbl. :  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.50  to  $5  box ;  strawberries, 
Florida.  00  to  75c  box;  Louisiana,  pints, 
25  to  35c;  pineapples,  $6.50  to  $S.50 
crate. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook  Green  Mountains,  Spauld¬ 
ings  and  Cobblers,  table  and  seed  use, 
$6.25  to  $6.50  per  100  lbs.  on  track ; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2.75  bskt. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  fancy.  $5.50  to  $7 
per  100-lb.  bag;  Spanish,  $2  to  $4  crate. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $5.50  to  $6.50  bbl. ;  celery, 
white,  $2  to  $2.25  doz. :  cucumbers.  $6  to 
$13  bu.  box  ;  lettuce.  $2  to  $2.50  bu.  box ; 
peppers.  $8  to  $9  crate;  radishes,  75  to 
90c  doz.  box ;  spinach,  Norfolks,  $2.50 
to  $4  bbl. ;  squash.  5  to  6c*  lb. ;  tomatoes, 
hothouse.  50  to  60c  lb. :  beets,  $1.75  to 
$2  bu.  box;  white  turnips,  $1.50  to  $2 
bu.  box;  carrots.  $1.75  to  $2  bu.  box; 
parsnips.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  yellow  tur¬ 
nips,  $2.75  to  $3.50  bag :  white  cape  tur¬ 
nips.  $3  to  $4  per  100-lb.  bag:  rhubarb. 
18  to  20c  lb. :  asparagus,  California. 
$5.50  to  $7.50  doz. :  North  Carolina,  $5 
to  $6.50. 

BEANS 

Carlots,  per  100  lbs.:  New  York  and 
Michigan  pea  beans.  $7  to  $7.50:  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white.  $7  to  $7.25;  yellow 
eyes,  extras.  $10  to  $10.50;  fair  to  good. 
$8.50  to  $9.50;  red  kidneys,  choice,  $14.50 
to  $15;  fair  to  good.  $12  to  $14;  Cali¬ 
fornia  dried  Limas  $12  to  $13;  Mada¬ 
gascar.  $10.50  to  $11  ;  native  green  peas, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  yellow  peas,  $6  to  $6.50 : 
jobbing  prices,  25  to  50c  above  carlots. 

LAMBS 

Spring  lambs.  36  to  40c;  yearlings  and 
mutton,  33  to  35c;  veals,  10  to  25c. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

Syrup,  $2.75  to  $3  gal. ;  sugar,  pails, 
30  to  33c  lb. ;  bricks,  35  to  37c  lb. ;  2-oz. 
cakes,  42  to  44c. 

HAY 

Per  ton.  No.  1  Timothy,  $45  to  $46; 
No.  2  Timothy,  $41  to  $43;  No.  2 
Eastern,  $39  to  $41 ;  No.  3  hay.  $35  to 
$37;  clover  mixed  hay,  $36  to  $42;  fine 
hay,  $35  to  $38;  rye  straw,  $26  to  $28; 
oat  straw,  $23 : 

MILL  FEED 

Per  ton :  Spring  bran.  $57.50  to 
$58.50;  Winter  bran.  $57.50  to  $58.50; 
middlings.  $62  to  $64  :  mixed  feed.  $59.50 
to  $62.50;  red  dog.  $70.50;  second  clears. 
$71;  gluten  feed,  $75.12;  hominy  feed. 
$05.90;  stock  feed.  $04  to  $68;  oat  hulls, 
reground.  $40;  cottonseed  meal,  $73.50 
to  $77.50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed,  fancy,  high-scoring 
goods,  76  to  78c,  the  latter  for  jobbing 
sales;  extras,  75c:  extra  firsts.  72  to  74c: 
firsts.  65  to  70c:  seconds,  5S  to  63c ; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy.  77  to 


79c ;  fair  to  good.  59  to  76c:  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality,  42  to  45c;  packing  stock, 
38  to  41c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints 
were  jobbing  at  83  to  85c ;  good  to  choice, 
75  to  S2e;  fair,  72  to  74c. 

FOGS 

Nearby  first.  813.80  per  case;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  $13.65  per  case ;  Western 
extra  firsts.  $13.65  per  case ;  do.,  firsts, 
$13.50  per  case;  inferior  lots  lower; 
Southern,  $12.60  per  case ;  fancy,  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing 
at  51  to  53c  per  doz. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  as  to  quality,  $4  to 
$9.50;  do.,  per  box.  $1.50  to  $4.50. 
Oranges.  Florida,  per  box.  $4.50  to  $9.35; 
do.,  California,  per  box.  $3.65  to  $7.30. 
Grapefruit,  Florida,  per  box,  $1.65  to 
$3.80.  Strawberries,  Florida,  per  qt.,  40 
to  60c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  per  100  lbs..  $8 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  Southern,  per  hamper.  $1  to 
$2.50;  do..  Jersey,  per  bkt.,  75c  to  $2. 
Cabbage,  Florida,  per  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$2.75 ;  do.,  per  bbl. -crate,  $3  to  $4.25. 
Onions,  per  100-lb.  sacks,  yellow,  $8  to 
$10. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  50  to  55c ;  exceptional 
lots  higher;  do.,  medium,  47  to  49c;  in¬ 
ferior,  44  to  46c;  broiling  chickens,  fancy, 
soft-meated.  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
apiece.  65  to  70c:  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age.  soft-meated.  44  to  45c;  do.,  inferior. 
40  to  42c* ;  staggy  young  roosters.  30  to 
32c:  old  roosters,  25  to  26c.  Ducks, 
White  Pokings.  44  to  46c:  do.,  Indian 
Runner.  42  to  43c ;  do..  Muscovy.  30  to 
32c.  Turkeys,  40  to.  45c.  Pigeons,  per 
pair,  50  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed,  dry-picked.  in 
boxes — Weighing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
43c;  weighing  314  lbs.  apiece.  40  to  41c; 
weighing  3  lbs..  36  to  38c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed.  in  bids.,  dry-picked,  weighing  4 
lbs.  and  over  apiece.  421/4c  weighing  3% 
lbs.,  39  to  40c  ;  weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c. 
Old  roosters,  dry -picked,  30c. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  as  to  location  :  No.  1, 
none  here:  No.  2.  $42  to  $43;  No.  3.  $39 
to  $41 ;  sample,  $32  to  $33;  no  grade, 
$2S  to  $30.  f'lover  mixed  hay — Light 
mixed,  $42  to  $43;  No.  1  mixed,  $39  to 
$41.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye.  $20; 
No.  2,  do..  $18  to  $19;  No.  1  tangled  rve, 
$18  to  $18.50;  No.  2.  do..  $17  to  $17.50; 
No.  1  wheat  straw,  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  2. 
do..  $15  to  $15.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  817 
to  $17.50;  No.  2  do..  $15  to  $15.50. 

BRAN 

Carlots.  to  arrive,  including  sacks. 
Western  soft  Winter  bran.  $60  to  $60.50; 
Spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  $55.50  to 
$60. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Still  the  cold  Weather,  holding  back  not 
only  fruits  to  their  advantage,  but  early 
vegetables  to  their  harm  and  the  increase 
of  cost  to  the  consumer.  Instead  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts  of  produce  coming  down,  if 
there  is  any  change  it  is  mostly  upward. 
Potatoes  are  up  to  a  prohibitory  figure  in 
most  families,  much  more  than  offsetting 
the  slight  drop  in  Florida  tomatoes  and 
cauliflower.  Butter  and  poultry  are  most¬ 
ly  higher,  but  a  rush  of  eggs  has  brought 
them  down.  Quotations: 

RUTTER— CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher.  Creamery,  66  to  72c; 
dairy,  55  to  64c;  crocks,  50  to  62c;  com¬ 
mon,  40  to  42c;  oleomargarine.  29  to  33c. 
Cheese,  dull;  daisies.  30  to  32c;  flats.  30 
to  31c;  long  horns,  33  to  34c;  Swiss.  40 
to  60c.  Eggs,  only  steady;  hennery.  48 
to  50c ;  State  and  Southern,  candled.  45 
to  46c ;  storage,  43  to  44c. 

POULTRY 

Live  poultry,  strong,  unchanged;  fowl, 
40  to  47c;  chickens,  37  to  3Se;  roosters. 
25  to  28c;  ducks.  45  to  50c;  geese,  28  to 
30c.  Dressed  poultry,  higher;  turkeys, 
54  to  56c:  capons.  48  to  5(>c ;  fowls.  32 
to  44c;  chickens,  35  to  40c;  ducks,  40  to 
42c;  geese,  28  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  rede,  bu.,  $1.75:  greens. 
$1.50  to  $3:  common.  81  to  $1.25;  named 
sorts,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $9.  Potatoes,  firm, 
scarce;  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  sweets,  Jersey 
hamper,  $2.Si>  to  $3;  no  Bermudas. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy;  kidney,  cwt..  $12  to 
$13.50;  marrow.  $10.50  to  $11.50:  pea 
and  medium.  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
steadier;  yellow,  cwt..  $6  to  $6.25:  home¬ 
grown.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  none.  Pineapples,  crate 
of  30.  $8.75  to  $9  ;  oranges,  box,  $6.50  to 
$7.50;  lemons,  $4.50  to  $7.50;  grapefruit. 
$3.50  to  $5;  bananas,  bunch.  $4  to  $7.50; 
Malaga  grapes,  keg.  $9  to  $15. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  firmed  by  switchmen’s 
strike  and  bad  weather.  Asparagus,  doz. 
bunches.  $6  to  $9:  radishes.  50  to  60c; 
watercress.  60  to  65c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2;  parsnius.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  spinach. 


$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  white  turnips.  $*2  to 
$2.50;  cabbage,  Florida  hampers  $2.50  to 
$3:  Texas,  cwt.,  $4.50  to  $5;  cauliflower 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  celery,  Florida! 
crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  tomatoes,  Florida, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  cucumbers,  doz.! 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  box. 
$1.25  to  $2.25  ;•  pieplant.  California,  box. 
$5  to  $5.50;  yellow  turnip,  bbl.,  $2.50  to 
$3. 

SWEETS 

Maple  sugar,  dull ;  lb..  30  to  38c;  syrup, 
gal..  $2.75  to  $2.85 ;  honey,  dull ;  white, 
lb.,  35  to  40c;  dark,  30  to  33c. 

Feed 

Hay,  higher ;  Timothy,  baled,  track. 
$34  to  $36;  clover  mixed.  $32  to  $34; 
wheat  bran.  ton.  $54.50;  middlings,  $59; 
red  dog.  $69 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $73 ;  oil- 
meal.  $60;  hominy,  $63;  gluteu,  $72.25; 
oat  feed,  $38;  rye  middlings,  $60. 

J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Quotations 

NEW  YORK.  APRIL  16.  1920 

Strike  conditions  have  been  much  worse. 
Teamsters  who  haul  produce  from  car  and 
dock  to  store  have  added  their  mite  to 
the  general  peck  of  trouble.  One  of  tin* 
leaders  of  this  teamsters’  strike  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  they  were  now  going 
to  tie  the  farm  produce  business  up 

“tighter  than  h - and  that  a  million 

dollars’  worth  of  perishable  produce 
would  be  spoiled  if  their  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  were  not  now  granted.  The 
drivers,  who  got  $29  per  week,  wanted 
$33.  and  the  porters  handling  the  goods, 
getting  $32,  asked  $36  per  week.  The 
strike  was  settled  quickly  by  giving  the 
men  the  increase. 

In  many  lines  there  has  been  but  little 
business  done,  so  that  many  of  the  quo¬ 
tations  do  not  represent  very  recent  sales, 
but  were  the  last  available. 


New  York,  for  April,  $2.55  per  100  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butter- 
fat  over  3. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

.  75 

@ 

7B 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  70 

@ 

74 

Lower  Grades . 

.  58 

@ 

62 

Storage,  best . 

84 

@ 

65 

Fair  to  good . 

.  58 

& 

62 

City  made . 

49 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  72 

73 

Common  to  good  . 

60 

@ 

70 

Packing  Stock . 

44 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

30 

i» 

31 

Good  to  cbolce . 

. .  28W  @ 

29  W 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

20 

Fair  to  good . 

.  14 

@ 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fauoy . 

.  54 

@ 

55 

Medium  to  good .  . 

.  48 

« 

52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  heat . 

@ 

50 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

43 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

@ 

54 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

.  44 

@ 

49 

Lower  grades . 

.  38 

@ 

42 

Duck  eggs. . . 

@ 

70 

Goose  eggs . 

.  90 

ra  l  oo 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . . 

.16  00 

@17 

00 

Balls  . 

.10(10 

@13 

50 

Cows .  . . . 

4  75 

@14  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

25  00 

@30  00 

Culls . 

.20  (1(1 

@23  00 

Hogs . 

@17 

00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . 

.  9  00 

@13  00 

Lambs  . 

.20  00 

@21 

|5 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

.  46 

& 

50 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  35 

& 

42 

howls .  . 

30 

« 

40 

Capons . 

<§> 

55 

21) 

.  28 

(it 

@ 

34 

Geese . 

.  25 

® 

31 

Squabs,  doz.... . 

3  00 

@12 

00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 

32 

@ 

33 

Com.  to  good . 

22 

@ 

Lambs,  hot  bouse,  each  . 

15  00 

@18  0" 

Pork,  heavy . 

15 

(a- 

IN 

Light . 

20 

@ 

22 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

.10  00 

@1135 

Pea . 

.  7  00 

@  i 

50 

Medium  ..  . 

.  7  00 

ffl  7 

50 

Bed  Kidney .  . 

.14  00 

@15  00 

W bite  Kidney  .  . 

.15  00 

@15  50 

Lima.  California . 

.  11  50 

@11 

•  5 

FRUITS. 


Apples.  Wlnesap,  bbl.  ..  . 

*  Albemarle . 

.  5  00 

.  5  (10 

. 4  00 

Baldwin . 

.  4  50 

Rome  Beauty.bu.  box . 

.  2  50 

Wlnesap,  box . 

.  2  50 

*  Newtown,  box . 

. 2  00 

Oranges,  box  . 

......  li  50 

Lemons,  box  . . . 

.  4  50 

Grape  Fruit . . . 

.  3  00 

Strawberries,  qt . . 

POTATOES. 


Old.  ISO  lbs .  O  00 

Bermuda  bbl . . . *20  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt.. .  -  00 


@  s  so 

©  10  (III 
I'd  8  50 
@  9  50 
(«  3  75 
«e  4  75 
@  3  25 
@  8  2ft 
rtf  I)  50 
(ft  5  00 
(dill  00 
@  1  00 


ft  15  1)0 
@28  011 
&  4  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  doz.  bundles . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 

Cabbage— old  bbl  . 

New.  bu.  bit . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash.  new,bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . . . 

Komaine.  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . . . . 

Spinach,  bbl .  . . 


5  00  @11  00 
3  00  @  5  00 

3  00  @  4  00 
•2  00  @  4  00 
2  5(1  iii  3  50 
300  @13  00 

4  00  @  8  00 
4  00  @7  00 
2  00  @7  00 
*2  00  (it .  3  23 

1  DO  @5  00 
4  00  @8  00 
10  00  @  1500 
4  00  @  9  oo 

2  00  @4  00 

35  @  "0 

2  60  @5  51’ 
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Kale,  bbl .  2  50  ©  5  00 

chicory  and  lisearol,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Garlic.  lb.... .  15  ©  00 

Peas,  bu . 10  00  @13  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  00  @8  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 


HAY  AND  STBAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  54  00  @5GOO 

No.  2 . 50  00  @52  00 

No.  3  . 46  00  @49  00 

Shipping . 40  00  @4100 

Clover. mixed . 45  00  @50  00 

4traw,  Kye . 32  00  @34  00 


The  Frightful  Damage  From  Mice 

On  account  of  the  heavy  snow  during 
the  past  Winter  the  fruit  trees  in  this 
vicinity  have  suffered  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  from  mice  and  possibly  rab¬ 
bits.  In  my  own  case  I  have  lost,  fully 
one-half  of  a  small  orchard  of  dwarf 
apple  trees.  The  bark  in  some  cases  was 
stripped  well  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  if 
there  is  not  some  way  of  protecting  trees 
from  mice  and  rabbits  by  the  application 
of  poison  in  the  Fall.  How  would  it  do 
to  add  arsenate  of  lead  or  something  of 
that  nature  to  the  dormant  spray?  Is 
it  possible  that  a  lime  and  sulphur  spray 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  poisonous  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  trees,  and  should  it  be  applied 
in  the  late  Fall  instead  of  the  Spring? 
Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  fields, 
lawns,  etc.,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
must  be  an  abnormal  number  of  mice 
about,  and  I  have  been  wondering  if  this 
might  not  be  partially  due  to  the  killing 
off  of  the  skunks  and  other  fur  bearing 
animals.  I  have  understood  that  a  skunk 
is  kept  in  the  cellar  of  every  well-regu¬ 
lated  farmhouse  to  keep  down  the  mice, 
and  that  in  the  fields  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  this  respect.  Possibly 
thing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  few 
crows  and  hawks.  j.  c.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  people 
who  claim  t  haw  escaped  injury  from 
the  mice,  and  brief  summary  of  their 
methods  is  given  The  first  remedy 

suggested  is  a  screen  of  wire  cloth.  The 
eloth  is  cut  of  sufficient  width  to  wrap 
it  around  the  lower  trunk  of  the  tree, 
where  it  is  fastened  by  twisting  wire  or 
string  around  it.  The  ends  of  the  wire 
cloth  are  pushed  down  into  the  ground. 
This  serves  as  a  protection  against  rab¬ 
bits  if  the  wire  is  high  enough  on  the 
trunk,  but  in  some  cases  the  mice  work 
underground,  and  have  actually  been 
known  to  work  along  the  roots  and  up 
inside  the  wire  protector.  In  our  own 
orchards  we  have  had  little  or  no  loss 
where  there  was  a  cleared  space  around 
the  tree,  and  a  good  pile  of  coal  ashes 
packed  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.  The  mice  do  not  seem  to  cross 
nn  open  space  to  attack  the  tree.  When 
the  trunk  can  be  mounted  up  in  this  way, 
and  the  snow  stamped  hard  about  it,  the 
mice  generally  keep  away,  except  in  cases 
where  they  work  under  ground,  as.  they 
often  do,  and  destroy  the  roots. 

The  rabbits  can  reach  high  in  the  air 
by  standing  on  their  bind  legs,  and  fre- 
quently  do  great  damage  even  above  the 
ordinary  wire  screen.  Our  people  have 
suggested  a  number  of  substances  for 
protecting  the  tree.  One  man  claims 'he 
had  complete  protection  by  painting  the 
lower  trunks  with  raw  linseed  oil,  using 
so  much  that  it -run  down  and  soaked 
into  the  roots.  Coal  tar  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  several,  while  others  claimed 
that  they  ruined  their  trees  by  using  it. 
Our  experience  with  coal  tar  is  that  it 
is  not  uniform.  Some  samples  certainly 
injure  the  trunk,  and  on  the  whole  we 
would  not  advise  its  use.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  wash  or  paint  for  giving  protection 
is  a  thick  solution  of  lime-sulphur  with 
a  small  quantity  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
11  little  melted  rosin  added.  This  makes 
n  sticky  paint,  which  has  proved  very 
useful  except  for  the  work  of  underground 
mice.  Several  people  have  stated  that  by 
scattering  tobacco  stems  around  the  base 
f  t  the  tree,  and  adding  a  little  sulphur, 
'hev  have  kept  the.  mice  away.  Almost 
*n  the  same  mail  will  come  reports  from 
people  who  say  that  they  used  the  tobacco 
stems,  and  foupd  the  mice  breeding  and 
raising  their  families  in  a  tobacco  nest 
In  several  cases,  where  the  mice  were 
•'idently  at  work  below  ground,  fruit 
growers  have  injected  a  small  amount  of 
hisi.’pliide  of  carbon  to ‘a  depth  of  two  or 
’li  iee  inches  on  both  sides  of  the  tree. 

I  his  seems  to  kill  many  of  the  under¬ 
ground  mice.  The  most  practical  plan 
S,,eins  to  be  to  use  a  combination  of  the 
wire  screen  protector  and  a  thick  wash 
1  'innt-sulphur  and  poison,  keeping  the 
^  "'nid  around  the  tree  clear  of  grass  and 
trash.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
’  11  killing  off  of  skunks  does  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  field  mice. 

•  i'  for  the  crow,  we  are  not  sure  about 


his  work,  but  we  think  he  does  secure 
many  of  these  rascals.  The  cat  is  the 
best  fi’iend  of  the  fruit  grower  in  his 
fight  with  these  mice.  During  the  past 
few  years  anti-cat  societies  have  sprung 
up  in  many  communities,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  cats  have  been  killed,  with 
the .  result  that  mice  have  increased 
beyond  anything  known  before. 


Damp-proof  Floor  for  Farm  Buildings 

Can  you  give  me  information  on  how 
to  make  a  damp-proof  concrete  floor  for 
a  hoghouse  or  henhouse?  av.  t, 

Thawville,  Ill. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
a  damp-proof  concrete  floor  if  two  things 
are  observed :  First,  drainage  to  prevent 
water  from  standing  beneath  or  about  the 
floor,  and,  second,  proper  mixing  and 
placing  of  the  concrete.  A  poultry-house 
floor  may  ordinarily  be  raised  several 
inches  above  the  surrounding  level  of  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  layer  of  stones, 
cinders  or  other  porous  materials,  and  if 
upon  a  slope  ditches  may  be  provided  to 
carry  off  surface  water  from  melting  snow 
or  heavy  rains.  The  concrete  should  be 
mixed  in  proper  proportions  and  of  suit¬ 
able  materials  to  make  a  dense  water¬ 
proof  mixture,  and  should  be  properly 
placed  after  mixing.  This  means  that 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  if  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  used,  as  they  usually  are,  should 
be  combined  in  a  proportion  of  about 
1 :2  :4,  that  the  sand  and  gravel  should  be 
free  from  loam  or  dirt  and  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  of  a  jelly-like,  quaky  con¬ 
sistency  and  should  be  promptly  put  into 
place  and  tamped  after  the  water  is 
added.  The  dampness  of  a  concrete  floor 
supposed  to  come  from  beneath  is  fre¬ 
quently  due  instead  to  condensation  of 
the  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  building 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation. 
This  is  to  be  remedied  by  open  windows. 

M.  b.  D. 


Crop  Reports 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  receiving  for  their  products  in  my 
local  market.  We  are  getting  60c  per  lb. 
for  butter,  55c  per  doz.  for  eggs ;  fowls, 
32e  per  lb.,  live  weight ;  veal  calves,  10c 
per  lb.,  live  weight ;  beef  cattle,  20c  per 
lb.,  dressed;  hogs.  20c  per  lb.,  dressed; 
milk,  $3  per  100  lbs.,  but  not  much  milk 
sold  bere.  Apples,  a  poor  crop  last  year 
and  we  haven’t  had  any  to  sell  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Potatoes.  $2.75  to  $3  per  bu.  The 
outlook  for  the  farmer  around  here  is  not 
very  good  just  now.  We  have  to  pay  such 
high  wages  for  hired  men  to  work  on  the 
farm  ;  we  pay  $40  and  $45  per  month  and 
board  for  men,  and  cannot'  get  help  for 
that.  And  now  the  creameries  have  cut 
the  price  of  milk  $1  on  100  lbs.,  and  the 
dairy  feed  is  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  The  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  sell  their  milk  for  $3  per  100 
His.  and  pay  $3.50  for  feed.  f.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  our  local  products  and 
prices  received  for  same,  will  say  that 
nearly  all  of  the  farmers  here  are  making 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  for  which  there  is 
a  fair  market  at  $3  per  gal.  for  syrup  and 
35  to  40c  per  lb.  for  sugar.  It  has  been  a 
poor  season.  With  700  buckets  I  have 
made  less  than  100  gals,  of  syrup.  Gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  practiced  almost  entirely 
in  this  section.  Not  nearly  enough  grain 
raised  for  home  use,  and  a  number  have 
to  buy  hay.  Quite  a  good  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  last  year,  for  which  there  is  a  good 
market  now  at  $3  per  bu.  Apples,  $1.50 
per  bu.  (for  cooking).  Eggs,  60c  doz. 
Butter,  70c  lb.  Help  is  scarce  and  no  re¬ 
lief  in  sight  as  there  are  two  pieces  of 
State  road  being  built  in  town  and  they 
pay  $4  for  nine  hours’  work,  which  is 
more  than  we  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
We  have  a  good  Summer  market  here  for 
most  any  kind  of  farm  produce  at  good 
prices.  I  think  there  will  be  the  usual 
amount,  of  crop  put  in  this  Spring,  as 
most  of  us  got  quite  a  lot  of  Fall  plowing 
done.  H.  c.  c. 

New  York. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Patriotic  sheep  show.  sale,  and  public 
shearing,  Fair  Grounds,  Perry,  N.  Y., 
May  15. 

.  Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Wednesday.  June  0.  The  second  annual 
national  sale  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  same  on  Thursday,  June  10. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  28. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  August  11-14. 

Hornell  Fair.  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the 
Quincy  House.  Boston.  Mass.,  recently, 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  New  England 
Fair  this  year  with  the  Worcester  Agri- 
cutural  Society  on  September  3,  4,  5,  6 
and  7.  This  will  make  the  seventeenth 
consecutive  year  that  our  New  England 
Fair  has  been  held  at  Worcester.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  :  President,  Richard  M.  Bow¬ 
en.  Buttonwood,  R,  I..  re-elected ;  secre¬ 
tary,  B.  Durell.  Worcester,  Mass. ;  treas¬ 
urer.  L.  F.  Herrick.  Worcester,  Mass.,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Warren  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  II.. 
who  had  been  treasurer  for  25  years. 
Vice-presidents  from  the  different  New 
England  States  as  follows :  II.  L.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Hebron.  Me. ;  C.  J.  Bell.  Hollis.  N. 
II. ;  G.  II.  Dinsmore.  Swanton,  Yt.  ;  C. 
II.  Ellsworth,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  N.  S. 
Winsor.  Greenville,  R.  I. ;  J.  B.  Palmer. 
Norwich.  Conn.  The  treasurer’s  books 
showed  a  balance  of  $2,200  on  hand  and 
all  bills  paid.  bichakd  ji.  bowen. 


Bobby,  just  home  from  his  first  visit  to 
the  country,  was  telling  the  folks  of  its 
wonders.  “And  say.  ma,”  he  said,  “out 
on  the  farm  they  get  milk  from  cows,  and 
it's  just  as  good  as  any." — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


Jesuits 

Just  as  you  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not 
tested  seed  corn  is 
worth  while  until 
you  have  tried  it 
and  compared  re¬ 
sults,  so  you  cannot 
realize  the  actual 
economy  of  Uni¬ 
corn  till  you  have 
measured  the  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  pro¬ 
duced. 


Why  Use  Jested  Seed  G)rn  ? 

It  costs  more  —  but  you  know  that  it  is  really 
an  economy  because  it  gives  better  results • 

So  it  is  with  a  dairy  ration. 

Unicorn  is  tested .  Thousands  of  dairymen 
have-  proved  that  it  reduces  the  cost  of  milk 
production. 

Tested  seed  corn  is  economical  because  of 
growing  results — Unicorn  is  economicalbecause 
of  milk  results  twice*a-day. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


That  Cold  Pantry. — Sometimes  it  is 
a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  men  folks 
to  do  the  housework  for  a  while.  A  lit¬ 
tle  experience  will  take  hold  more  than  a 
vast  deal  of  talking.  One  woman  found 
her  pantry  dreadfully  cold.  Her  feet 
were  like  'ice  when  working  in  it.  She 
kept  talking  about  it.  to  no  purpose. 
‘•Women  are  always  having  queer  ideas 
in  their  heads.”  he  probably  said  to  him¬ 
self  But  this  Winter  the  woman  went 
away  for  a  little  visit.  The  man  had  to 
work  in  the  pantry  and  stand  on  the  floor 
and  do  dishes  there.  He  found  the  cold 
wind  came  right  through  the  wall  of  the 
house.  On  examination  he  found  that 
tlie  clapboards  were  old  and  there  never 
was  anv  paper  under  them,  lie  had  it  re- 
clapboarded  with  a  heavy  paper  lining 
and  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
with  that  woman’s  feet. 

The  CnuRCn  Plastering. — This  same 
principle  might  sometimes  be  applied  to 
church  work.  An  old  darkey  preacher 
was  once  doing  his  level  best  to  collect 
money  for  repairing  the  church  ceiling. 
The  plastering  kept  falling  down.  Attei 
vehemently  exhorting  the  congregation 
Sunday,  and  passing  the  plate  to  little  01 
no  purpose,  something  happened.  A  huge 
piece  of  that  plastering  let  go,  and.  com¬ 
ing  down,  struck  the  head  deacon  fairly  on 
the  bean  “I’ll  give  $10  to  have  this  ceil¬ 
ing  fixed'.”  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet 
The  preacher  clasped  his  hands  and  laised 
his  eyes  toward  heaven. „  O,  Hold,  nit 
him  again,  hit  him  again.  _ 

Chapped  Hands.— This  ^  the  time  o 
vear  for  chapped  hands,  and  the  boys 
complain  each  night  as  they  get  rea< ■  y 
supper.  We  have  found  such  a  wondeiful 
reinedy  for  this  that  Mrs  Parson  say  we 
ought  to  tell  all  our  friends  about  it.  bhe 

can  get  along  without  it  herself.  It  is 
made  up  of  eight  ounces  of  witch  hazel, 
four  ounces  of  bay  rum.  and  10  ounces  o 
glvcerine.  A  bottle  like  this  will  last  a 
long  time,  as  it  only  takes  a  drop  or  so 
for  each  application. 

The  Bacon.— There  is  an  old  saymg 
about  bringing  home  the  bacon.  1  he 
Parson  is  sure  most  anyone  m  these  times 
would  be  glad  to  see  company  coming  it 
thev  had  a  strip  of  good  home-cured  bacon 
under  their  arms.  We  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  our  bacon  so  much  as  th is.  year,  aud 
some  of  our  company  has  claimed  that 
thev  never  enjoyed  any  bacon  as  much  as 
thev  did  ours.  They  did  seem  to  enjoy 
it  for  a  fact.  We  slice  the  ham  very 
thin,  almost  like  you  would  slice  bacon. 
Wo  think  it  is  much  better  this  way.  to 
sav  nothing  of  it  going  a  great  deal  fur¬ 
ther.  But  one  thing  we  lack,  and  the 
Parson  is  determined  to  have  one  if  he 
makes  it  himself,  and  that  is  a  smoke¬ 
house.  „  , 

Tiie  Stone  One. — The  Parson  has  seen 
many  such  houses,  but  the  one  that  suits 
him  is  way  down  on  l’eeden  Place  Farr- 
built  by  the  hard-working  baek-to-the- 
lauder  Bohemian  down  there.  It  is  a 
stone  one.  with  very  thick  walls  and  a 
thick  stone  and  concrete  floor.  These 
thick  stone  walls  seem  to  keep  it  cool  in 
Summer  and  the  thick  roof  keeps  the  sun  s 
beat  out.  This  man  claims  that  ham  and 
bacon  will  keep  all  Summer  hanging  in 
this  smokehouse.  The  fire  is  oft'  about 
20  feet,  and  the  smoke  comes  up  into  the 
house  through  a  stone  passage  way.  Of 
course,  the  place  is  dark,  with  the  door 
shut  all  the  time.  The  Parson  figures 
that  by  furnishing  the  boys  with  a  kettle 
and  an  occasional  hand-out  of  cocoa  aud 
bread,  thev  would  keep  a  smudge  going 
up  to  that  meat  any  old  time  you  wanted 
it.  The  more  meat  is  smoked,  the  better 
it  tastes,  and  the  better  i,t  keeps — if  you 
don’t  eat  it  up.  .  , 

Young  Bacon. — This  really  might  be 
called  bacon  or  pork  week  in  this  house. 
There  has  been  much  excitement  ever 
siuce  Monday.  The  boys  liavelong  teased 
that  we  have  some  little  pigs.  The  Par¬ 
son  does  not  believe  it  pays  to  winter 
hogs  if  it  can  be  helped.  Of  course,  some¬ 
one  has  to,  but  let  it  be  the  one  who  has 
plenty  of  skim-milk  or  home-raised  corn. 
However,  “Reddie”  lias  such  a  pet,  and 
so  gentle  nd  the  boys  hated  to  have  her 
killed,  so  that  at  last  the  Parson  con¬ 
sented  to  try  our  luck  at  pigs. 

Wiiat  She  Ate. — When  one  reads  the 
usual  diet  prescribed  by  those  who  answer 
questions  for  pigs  of  this  sort,  it  certainly 
looks  like  quite  a  proposition.  The  mix¬ 
ture  consists  of  innumerable  ingredients, 
weighed  oift  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce 
and  fed  to  a  nicety  on  certain  strokes  of 
Green  wich  time.  However,  even  the  Par¬ 
son’s  elastic  conscience  had  sometimes 
troubled  him  during  the  Winter  as  he  read 
these  prescriptions,  and  mused  on  the  diet 
and  treatment  generally  that  poor  Reddie 
received.  We  planned  to  feed  her  once  a 
day.  anyway,  rain  or  shine,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  no  account  of  this  was  kept.  Time 
of  feeding,  when  she  squealed  loudly. 
Menu  served,  potato  parings,  cooked  pre¬ 
ferred,  but.  often  raw  with  some  water 
and  o  little  No.  2.  Two  or  three  times 
during  the  Winter,  a  hod  of  ashes  thrown 
in  the  pen.  Quite  often,  to  save  time 
aud  work,  a  few  nubbins 
hurled  through  the  window 
die’s  pen.  Twice  she  wras 
sun  bath. 

The  Babies. — Monday 
seven  living  babies.  The  seven 
deed  small,  but  she  is  still  on 


of 

of 

let 


corn  were 
poor  Red¬ 
out  for  a 


there  arrived 
were  iu- 
the  job. 


We  put  them  in  a  basket  as  the  weather 
was  quite  cold,  and  brought  them  into 
the  house,  and  kept  them  nice  and  warm. 
About  every  two  hours  we  would  take 
them  over  for  food.  The  Parson  got  up 
at  two  and  four  o’clock  that  night  and 
took  them  over.  Clossie  and  Sit  are  home 
on  vacation,  and  so  as  the  Parson  was 
away  all  next  day,  they  carried  them  back 
and  forth.  We  left  them  over  with  Red¬ 
die  some  in  the  daytime,  but  for  three 
nights  we  have  kept  them  in  the  house, 
two  of  these  nights  in  the  parlor  in  a 
bushel  basket.  Once,  due  to  the  cold 
while  over  to  the  barn,  Little  Speckie, 
the  smallest  one,  was  pronounced  by  Clos¬ 
sie  to  be  dead.  The  Parson  investigated, 
and  by  applying  a  thoroughly  warmed  dis¬ 
carded  pair  of  boy’s  corduroy  trousers 
and  rushing  it  over  to  Reddie  for  a  full 
quota  of  pig’s  own  nectar,  it  gradually 
revived. 

A  Gentle  Mother. — There  is  certainly 
nothing  like  having  a  gentle  mother  pig. 
Little  Sit  and  Clossie  go  into  the  pen  and 
take  Reddie’s  babies  away  from  her  aud 
carry  them  off  without  so  much  as  a  grunt 
of  protest.  If  she  does  not  lie  down,  as 
she  should,  you  can  pull  her  about  till 
she  does.  Then  you  can  sit  down  upon 
her  and  watch  the  piggies  get  their  dinner. 
If  she  raises  the  seven  it  will  not  be  so 
bad  for  the  first  time,  and  Reddie  was 
a  very  late  Summer  pig.  given  to  the 
Parson  by  'a  down-county  back-to-the- 
lander. 

Her  Feed. — Most  trouble  with  raising 
pigs  is  caused  by  feeding  the  mamma  pig 
too  much  at  first.  The  first  day  Reddie 
got  nothing  but  warm  water.  The  next 
day  she  got  nothing  but  warm  skim-milk. 
Then  the  third  day  a  little  No.  2  in  the 


skim-milk.  Pretty  soon  she  will  get  all 
she  can  stand  up  to,  as  she  will  need  it. 
She  seems  quite  fat,  in  spite  of  her  Win¬ 
ter’s  fare,  and  the  county  expert  pro¬ 
nounces  the  pigs  of  extra  size  and  nimble¬ 
ness. 

The  Spring’s  Work. — Here  it  is  the 
12th  of  April,  and  the  Parson  is  late  with 
his  letter.  We  got  the  oats  in  last  week, 
but  haven’t  rolled  them  down  yet.  They 
are  snugly  frozen  in  this  morning,  but 
oats  like  cold  weather,  aud  it  will  not 
hurt  them.  We  got  the  garden  ready  for 
peas  and  such  things  a  week  ago.  but  the 
ground  is  frozen  every  morning,  and  what 
with  being  away  so  much,  they  are  not 
in  yet.  The  manure  is  all  out  and  spread 
and  so  we  have  a  good  start  on  the 
Spring’s  work.  There  is  nothing  like  get¬ 
ting  an  early  start  in  the  Spring.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  all 
Summer. 

Seed  Potatoes.— There  is  a  great  call 
for  seed  potatoes  this  Spring,  and  a  great 
scarcity.  The  Parson  got  a  limted  supply 
of  choice  seed  in  Vermont  last  Fall,  and 
has  been  able  to  supply  every  family  con¬ 
nected  with  the  little  church  down  country 
for  $2  a  bushel.  This  is  just  half  it 
would  cost  them  for  poorer  seed  in  town. 
Having  got  a  taste  of  what,  a  little  co¬ 
operation  can  do  in  the  potato  line,  they 
may  be  able  to  carry  it  further  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  buying  and  selling. 
AVe  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bureau  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  soon  and  talk  it  over. 

The  County  Club  Leader. — Down  at 
one  of  the  village  missions  yesterday  we 
had  a  Congregational  deacon  from  a  near¬ 
by  town  to  the  Episcopal  service.  He 
wasn’t  there  because  he  is  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  an  Episcopalian,  but  because  during 
Sunday  School  he  was  to  meet  the  Par¬ 
son’s  down-in-the-cellar-hot-cocoa-stereop- 
tieon-pictu re-boys’  class.  Before  going 
down  to  the  lower  regions  he  explained 
to  the  children — all  of  them — about  the 
County  Club  work  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
Then  we  talked  it  all  over  with  the  boys 
downstairs.  Most  of  them  seemed  inter- 
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osted,  and  he  meets  them  again  after 
school  one  night  this  week  with  the  State 
Club  leader  to  get  the  organization  into 
shape. 

A  Country  Camp  Ground. — A  very 
public-spirited  man,  interested  in  all  kinds 
of  good  work,  has  just  bought  a  whole 
farm  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  very  accessible 
to  all.  This  is  to  be  a  big  couuty  camp 
grouud  for  boys  and  girls.  What  finer 
gift  could  anyone  make  to  the  county? 
If  the  Parson  didn’t  love  his  own  little 
place  so  much,  he  would  like  the  job  of 
going  down  and  living  on  that  farm. 

The  A’acuum  Cleaner. — This  week 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son,  for  the  vacuum  cleaner  has  arrived, 
run,  of  course,  by  electricity.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  has  had  little  use  of  it  herself,  as 
it  has  been  vacation  time,  and  the  boys 
have  had  entire  charge  of  the  cleaning. 
They  cleaned  all  the  rooms,  from  the  attic 
down,  and  then  nearly  wept  because  there 
was  no  more  dirt  to  conquer.  If  one 
couldn't  have  both  cleaner  and  lights,  the 
cleaner  might  well  come  first.  For  down¬ 
stairs  a  special  “plug”  was  put  in  just 
between  the  two  big  rooms,  and  for  up¬ 
stairs  we  shall  have  an  extension  cord  to 
run  up  the  stairway.  It  is  not  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  attaching  it  to  the  light  sockets 
each  time.  The  next  thing  will  probably 
be  the  electric  washer. 

One  Tongue  Between  Them. — We 
men  folks  will  have  to  admit  that  in  most 
cases  the  barn  aud  farm  have  had  first 
whacks  at  the  improvements,  but  now  the 
house  is  going  to  come  in  for  its  share. 
There  will  not  have  to  be  any  trouble 
about  it — just  remember  the  story  of  the 
couple  and  oxen.  A  farmer  and  his  wife 
were  walking  along  the  street  and  saw  a 
yoke  of  oxen  coming  along  toward  them 
pulling  so  steadily  and  evenly.  “How 
nicely  that  pair  seems  to  work  together,” 
remarked  the  man.  “How  nice  it  would 
be  if  we  could  get  along  that  way.” 
“Perhaps  we  could.”  remarked  his  wife, 
“if  we  had  but  one  tongue  between  us.” 


Cut  Down  the  High  Cost  of  Farming  j 


Seeder 

only 

$12.00 


Man  Weight 
Plow  only 

$10.50 

Both  Tools 
in  on » 

$17.50 


TThis  Combination  Tool  is 
furnished  three 
uiaus. 


A  It  Steel  Low  When 
Picot  Axle  Cultivator 
No.  69 


Light 


Handles  rows  30  to  43 
ins.  apart.  Quick  dodg¬ 
ing  foot  pressure  gang 
shift.  Price  n<ith  6 
shovels,  pin  break,  pole, 
trees  and  .50 


yoke.  450  lbs. ' 


YOU  reduce  your  farm  profits  eveiy  time  you  pay  a  need¬ 
lessly  high  price  for  a  farm  tool.  On  tire  average  farm  the 
net  profit  per  acre,  after  deducting  living  expenses,  is  about 
.$10.  Every  time  you  save  $10,  you  save  the  yearly  profit  from 
one  acre.  If  you  pay  $50  for  an  implement  that  we  will  sell  you 
for  $40,  you  wipe  out  the  profit  from  one  acre. 

Does  this  pay?  Does  it  pay  you  to  toil  from  early  Spring 
until  late  Fall,  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  then  throw  the  profit 
away  by  purchasing  a  tool  that  is  priced  higher  tlian  necessary? 
Does  it  pay  you  to  add  a  needless  premium  to  prices  already 
high,  when  for  a  great  deal  less  money  you  can  get  a  tool 
that  will  do  the  work  exactly  as  well? 

N.  F.  E.  Implements  are  not  “just  implements. ’’They  are 
guaranteed  implements.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  in  a  thor- 
ougldy  satisfactory  manner,  the  work  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  We  guarantee  that  with  trans¬ 
portation  added,  they  will  rejiresent  an 
actual  saving  of  from  15%  to  35%. 

We  guarantee  that  if  after  a  fair  field  trial, 
you  do  not  find  them  exactly  as  represented, 
we  will  take  them  back  and  return  your 
money  and  all  transportation  charges.  We 
guarantee  prompt  and  efficient  repair  service. 

That’s  what  we  mean  when  we  say  N.  F.  E. 

Implements  are  guaranteed . 

N.  F.  E.  Guaranteed  Implements  do  cut 
down  the  “high  cost  of  living,”  because  we 
buy  and  sell  them  by  the  “Short  Line  Route” 

—  the  shortest  route  from  factory  to  farm. 

Proof?  Compare  the  prices  in  this  advertisement  with 
the  lowest  prices  you  can  get  elsewhere  for  tools  of  the 
same  high  quality.  If  you  do  not  find  that  we  can  save 
you  the  profit  on  several  acres,  then  we  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  ask  for  your  business.  If  you  do  find  that  we 
can  save  you  money  let  us  make  this  saving  a  reality. 

Send  us  your  order  today  for  any  of  these  items 
shown  here.  It  will  be  filled  as  carefully  and  shipped 
as  promptly  as  though  you  made  your  selection  from 
our  salesroom  floors.  Also,  ask  for  our  General 
Catalogue  and  new  “Spring  Bargain  Supplement,” 
showing  engines,  cream  separators,  farm,  garden, 
poultry  and  bee  keeping  supplies,  at  prices  equally 
low.  A  postal  request  will  bring  them.  Mail  it  today. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Company 


Brass 
Pump, 
Steel 

‘Uatikand 

2  /<.  7/o5<$5. 35 


W rite  today 
for  this 
FREE 
BOOK! 


Ten  1 6  in. 
Discs. 


Dept.  D 


98  Chambers  St. 


Wood  Beam  Chilled 
Plow  for  OneHcavy  or 
Two  Light  Horses. 


Alt  steel,  rigidly  braced.  I s  in.  sauare  steel 
axles.  Wt.  365  lbs.  Price  with  Cft 

oscillating  truck,  ...  flJ.JU 


Furrow  capacity 
Wt.  66  lbs. 
with  one  extra  share 
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This  Letter  is  a  Message  to  You 

If  you  are  a  dairy  farmer,  milking  6  cows  or  more,  this  letter  from  McKay  Brothers  is  a  message  to you— a  message 
of  real  dollars  and  cents  value  from  fellow  dairymen  of  long  experience  who  have  gone  through  the  mill  of  labor  and 
profit  problems  on  their  dairy  and  have  found  the  final  solution  in  the  Universal  Natural  Milker. 

From  a  pure  profit  standpoint  then,  can  you  afford  to  continue  milking  by  hand?  Can  you  afford  to  be  without 
this  efficient  time-saving  milker  in  your  dairy?  The  Universal  will  lower  your  milk  production  cost— make  yours  a 
more  profitable  dairy.  And  it  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  y^ar. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:- 

Please  send  me  literature  regarding  your 
milking  machine  without  obligation  on  my  part. 

I  have . . 

Name  . . . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . 


I 

I 

I 

1 

J 

I 

I 


The  experience  of  McKay  Bros,  is  the  experience  of  progressive 
dairymen  everywhere,  it  will  be  to  YOUR  advantage  to  learn  the  full 
facts  about  this  famous  milker,  till  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us 
today.  No  obligation  on  your  part. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

222  West  Mound  St,.  Columbus  Ohio; 


Here's  a  Letter  From  McKay  Bros., 

Dairymen  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  of 
Vital  ImportanceTo  Every  Farmer 


Who  Milks  Six 

FIRST—read  the  letter  from  McKay 
Bros.,  reliable,  well-known  Iowa 
dairymen.  It  is  their  verdict  on  the 
Universal  Natural  Milker.  These  men 
are  now  milking  their  pure-bred  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  with  this  time-tried  machine 

—have  put  it  through  the  test  of  five  months’ 
trial  and  have  voted  it  an  “absolute  success”. 

Could  you  want 
more  convincing  proof 
of  the  perfect  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Universal, 
than  this  unsolicited 
letter  from  McKay 
Brothers?  More  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  than 
the  statement  of  these 
experienced  dairymen  who  write,  “The  Uni¬ 
versal  not  only  milks  cows  right,  but  is 
absolutely  safe  and  we  know  it  will  not 
injure  any  udders ”, 


Noontide  Korndyke 
Record  o!  21.39  lbs.  butter  from  537.4 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days. 


Their  _ _ _ _ , 

Yours  To  Profit  By 

The  McKay  farm  is  but  one  of  the 
thousands  of  big  dairy  farms  in  the 
country  where  the  Universal  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  old,  expensive  practice  of 
hand  milking— has  solved  the  labor 
problem,  cut  milking  time  two-thirds,  and 
is  giving  the  dairy  farmer  bigger  profits, 
cleaner  milk  and  more  time  for  other  work. 

Your  problems  were  McKay  Brothers’  prob¬ 
lems.  They  used  to  milk  their  herd  by  hand. 
They  tried  out  various  milking  machines.  They 
finally  discovered  in  the  Universal,  the  one  ma¬ 
chine  without  a  flaw-  the  machine  they  are  using 
now— the  machine  that  is  saving  them  time,  labor 
and  dollars  every  day  in  the  year.  Here,  in  this 
letter,  they  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  experi¬ 
ence.  Are  you  going  to  profit  by  it? 


mi 


Alcartra  Abbekirk 
Cornucopia 

Record  of  85.4  lbs.  fat  from  2,736  169. 
of  milk  in  30  days. 


natural 


Nutulo  Queen  Polkadoty3rd 

Record  of  17.529  lbs.  milk.  664.1  tbs.  fat.  83<Mb3.  butter  in  365  days.  Sister  td  Tilly 
Alcirtra.  world's  greatest  cow.  Record  of  30,424.8  lbs.  milk  1.053.39  lbs.  fat  in  1  year. 

This  Famous  Pure-Bred  Holstein 
Milked  By  Universal 

Nutula  Queen  Polkadot  1H,  pictured  here,  is  one  of  the  famous 
Holsteins  of  the  McKay  herd  that  is  being  milked  by  a  Univer¬ 
sal.  This  cow,  one  of  the  highest  testing  Holsteins  in  the 
country,  with  a  record  of  17,529  lbs.  of  milk  and  664.1  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat.is  the  sister  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  the  world’  sgreatest  cow-, 
also  of  the  McKay  Herd. 

The  fact  that  on  this  high-priced  herd,  the  Universal  is  being 
used  with  utmost  satisfaction,  twice  a  day,  every  day  in  the 
year,  is  guarantee  that  your  herd  is  100%  safe  when  milked 
with  this  machine. 


s  or  More 

Cuts  Milking  Time  Two  Thirds 

If  it  takes  you  three  hours  a  day  to  milk 
your  herd  at  the  present  time  by  hand,  you 
can  milk  that  herd  in  an  hour  with  the  Univer¬ 
sal.  For  this  efficient,  time-saving  machine 
milks  three  cows  while  you  are  milking 
one  by  hand.  Think  of  the  extra  working 
days  that  would  add  in  a  years’  time! 

Saves  Labor 

One  man  with  a  Uni¬ 
versal  can  do  the  work 
of  three  men  milking 
by  hand  —  with  less 
effort  and  in  the  same 
time.  This  does  away 
with  extra  hired  help 

or  releases  it  for  other  work  in  the  field. 
Whether  you  milk  six  cows  or  a  hundred, 
the  Universal  means  a  cleaner,  better  job 
of  milking  than  by  any  other  method. 

It  will  prove  one  of  the  biggest  labor-saving, 
highest -profit  investments  you  can  possibly  make. 

ALTERNATES 

Like  Milking  With  Hands 

The  Universal  not  only  does  a  better,  cleaner 
job  of  milking,  with  less  help  at  lower  cost— 
but  it  milks  your  cows  the  natural  way-- 
two  teats  at  once  instead  of  four. 

First,  a  gentle  milking  suction— just  enough— on  two  of 
the  teats.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  two  are  resting  and 
being  gently  massaged.  Then  the  action  is  reversed.  Gentle 
suction- -soothing  massage-  -that’s  the  Universal  action. 
And  it  is  so  natural,  so  calf-like  that  the  cow  gives  down 
her  milk  perfectly  with  this  alternating-action  machine.  In 
a  great  many  cases,  the  milk  flow  actually  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  use  of  this  natural  milker. 

Has  The  Perfect  Teat  Cup 

The  teat  cup  is  the  part  that  really  does  the  milking.  On 
its  action  depends  the  success  of  the  milker.  That  is  why 
the  Universal  excels.  It  has  the  perfect  teat  cup. 

The  conical  shaped  rubber 
liner,  soft  and  flexible  as  the 
calf’s  mouth,  actually  dupli¬ 
cates  the  action  of  the  calf 
sucking— gives  a  gentle  suc¬ 
tion,  then  a  soothing  massage. 

Cannot  fold  or  pinch.  And  it 
fits  any  normal  size  teat  with¬ 
out  adjusting.  The  metal 
shell  has  no  seams  or  pockets 
to  get  dirty.  Topped  with  a 
soft  rubber  ring,  it  has  no 
cold  metal  part  to  touch  the  cow.  Simple  in  construction, 
it  is  extremely  easy  to  keep  clean. 


Alcartra  Abbekirk  4th 

Record  of24.61  lbs.  butter  from  607.8 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days. 
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Paint  it  one  day 
Use  it  the  next 
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You  know  how  shabby  your 
car  looked  the  other  day,  when 
alongside  your  neighbor’s  new 
one;  and  how  when  you  were 
riding  home  you  felt  it  rattled 
a  lot,  and  that  the  engine 
didn’t  pull  like  it  used  to. 

You  know  well  enough  that 
the  engine  is  all  right,  and 
that  fifteen  minutes  with  a 
wrench,  will  stop  the  rattle. 

Those  are  not  the  things 


that  r  e  bothering  you  —  it’s 
the  looks  of  the  car.  Stop 
looking  at  its  Looks.  Make  it 
“ look  like  new  with  a  can  or 
two”  of  Lowe  Brothers’  Auto¬ 
mobile  Varnish  Colors. 

You  can  do  it  one  day,  and 
use  it  the  next  day  if  you 
need  to.  Goes  on  like  melted 
butter.  Smoothes  up  itself, 
smooth  as  glass. 

Sold  by  the  one  best  dealer 
in  each  town. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

The  Importance  of  Feed. — The  longer 
we  handle  cattle,  particularly  the  more 
we  see  of  purebred  business,  the  more 
convinced  we  are "becoming  that  the  big¬ 
gest  .single  factor  in  success  with  pure- 
brcds  is  feed.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  pedigrees,  of 
official  testing,  health,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  go  to  make  a  dairy  cow  valu¬ 
able.  However,  very  satisfactory  animals 
can  be  developed  with  one  or  two  of  these 
things  lacking.  No  one  ever  saw  a  really 
good  animal,  however,  that  had  been 
either  underfed  or  wrongly  fed.  Proper 
feediug  insures  the  size  which  any  pure¬ 
bred  animal  must  have  to  be  really  valu¬ 
able  today.  Proper  feeding  makes  that 
animal  produce ;  so  you  can’t  either  get 
a  good  animal,  or  if  you  have  got  one, 
make  it  do  anything  unless  you  feed  it 
right.  I  have  been  tempted  to  state  these 
principles  because  of  the  many  inquiries 
that  are  coming  to  me  from  men  who 
want  to  start  in  purebreds,  particularly 
by  purchasing  young  purebred  calves. 
The  letters  from  some  of  these  men  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  have  little  idea  of  the 
skill  in  feeding  and  the  cost  of  feed  neces¬ 
sary  rightly  to  develop  a  purebred  calf. 
I  have  many  times  seen  purebred  calves 
sold  at  six  or  eight  weeks  old  to  men 
unfamiliar  with  the  proper  feed,  and  seen 
those  calves  at  three  mouths  old  actually 
lighter  in  weight  and  worth  50  to  75  per 
cent  less  than  they  were  when  delivered. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  afford 
to  buy  a  purebred  calf  unless  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  feed  it  properly  and  knows  how 
to  do  it. 
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Tfhc  plug  / 
■with  the 

Green 
Jacket  I 
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THOUSANDS  of  engine  owners  have  elim¬ 
inated  the  item  of  spark  plug  cost  from 
their  up-keep  by  the  use  of  Splitdorf  Spark 
Plugs.  The  main  reason  is  that  “The  Plug 
with  the  Green  Jacket”  is  insulated  with  East 
India  Ruby  Mica  that  never  chips,  cracks,  or 
breaks.  Each  one  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
against  breakage. 

There  is  a  type  best  suited  for  every  engine. 
Write  for  booklet  designating  the  type  for 
vour  car,  tractor,  or  truck  engine. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
98  Warren  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TRADE 


TUBERCt'LOSIS-FBEE  HERD.  —  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  uncertainty  of  mind 
of  the  owner  of  a  purebred  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  who  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
they  are  free  from  .  tuberculosis.  It  is 
enough  to  drive  a  man  almost  insane. 
The  money  in  the  purebred  business  lies 
in  the  sale  of  the  stock,  not  in  the  sale 
of  the  products.  Stock  cannot  now  be 
moved  from  State  to  State  without  being 
declared  free  from  tuberculosis,  through 
thp  tuberculin  test.  This  means  that  a 
man  who  breeds  purebreds  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  test  the  stock  he  sells.  lie 
can’t  avoid  doing  it  if  he  is  to  have  a 
market.  The  real  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  of  course,  is  the  breeding  of  a  clean 
herd.  Certainly  this  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  beginners  and.  where  they  have  the 
nerve,  to  clean  up.  of  breeders  who  are 
already  in  the  game, 
accredited  herd  plan,  as 
makes  the  situation  more  hopeful  than 
ever  before.  It  looks  as  though  all  pure¬ 
bred  breeders  will  have  to  come  in  under 
it  sooner  or  later. 

Keeping  Fp  Interest. — I  don’t  mean 
the  mortgage.  Of  course 
kept  up,  anyway,  or  we 
What  I  do  mean  is  iu- 
individual  cow’s  work, 
and  gives  her  50 
all  interested,  give 


The  Federal 
now  operated. 


the  interest  on 
that  has  to  be 
lose  the  farm, 
terest  in  each 
When  Spot  freshens 
pounds  a  day  we  are 


SPLITDORF 


MARK 


her  the  best  of  care,  speculate  and  bet 
on  the  weighings,  and  generally  have  as 
much  fun  as  we  would  at  a  horse  race. 
Then  Roan  comes  in  and  beats  her  out. 
and  takes  the  center  of  the  stage.  Spot 
doesn’t  get  as  much  attention,  and  begins 
to  shrink.  Pretty  soon  she  gets  down  to 
25  pounds,  and  then  without  anybody 
noticing  it,  dries  up  and  loafs  for  a  few 
months.  The  cow  testing  association  man 
blames  Spot.  Really,  it  isn’t  her  fault  at 
all.  The  trouble  was  we  lust  interest  that 
ought  to  have  had  to  enable  her  to  give 
results  the  way  she  is  capable  of.  There 
are  a  good  many  old  Spots  that  a  really 
careful  dairyman  can  make  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  with. 

Season  of  Bad  Milk. — This  is  really 
the  season  of  bad  milk.  Why?  Because 
it’s  so  cold  in  the  morning  and  at  night 
at  milking  time  that  we  think  the  can  of 
milk  will  cool  anywheres,  and  don’t  set 
it  in  the  water,  which  sometimes  seems 
warmer  than  the  air.  It  really  isn’t  a 
matter  of  temperature,  however,  but  of 
the  relative  ability  of  air  and  water  to 
conduct  heat  that  counts,  so  don’t  depend 
too  much  on  air-cooled  milk. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Established 

1858 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Esther,”  questioned  the  teacher  of  a 
member  of  the  juvenile  class,  “wliat  is 
the  difference  between  electricity  and 
lightning?”  “You  don’t  have  to  pay  noth¬ 
ing  for  lightning,”  came  the  prompt  re¬ 
ply. — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Unadilla  Silos  on 
Famous  Dairy  Farms 

'T'housands  of  the  na- 
*■  tion’s  dairy  and  stock- 
farms  own  Unadilla  Silos. 

Here  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
Fine  appearance,  strength,  si¬ 
lage  keeping  quality  and  labor 
convenience  win  out  for  the 
L'NADILLA.  When  a  new  silo 
is  added  on  farms  like  these, 
it's  invariably  a  UNADILLA. 

Borden.  Walker-Gordon,  Hood 
&  Sons,  National,  State,  County, 
College  and  school  farms  have 
UNADILLAS. 

Further  proof  of  UNADILLA 
leadership  among  all  kinds  of 
farmers,  big  and  small,  is  found 
in  the  handsome  UNADILLA 
Catalog.  Send  for  a  copy. 
Learn  why  it  pays  to  buy  early. 

A  few  Live  Agents  Wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines,  la. 


A  silo  ought  to  la*t 
as  long  as  the  barn  it 
is  attached  to. 

— A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  new  hip  root  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  cioore— a  patented  feature. 
The  ladder  Is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted  fingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  blowlngoverispre- 
vented  by  new  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  freo  literature  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders.  _ 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Treat  Horses  Right 

When  you  go  to  work  qn  the  first  warm  spring  day 
you  throw  off  your  winter  overcoat.  But  horses  can't 
throw  off  their  winter  coats.  Do  it  for  them  by  clip¬ 
ping  with  a  Cite  wart  No.  1  Machine.  Costs  only  $12.75 
and  soon  pays  for  itself  in  better  work  from  horses. 
Send  $2.00  and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  send  for 
new  catalogue. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
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They  call  me  ’way-behind-the-thues,”  “old-school."  “conservative. 
But  still.  I'll  like  a  yoke  o’  steers  as  long  as  I  may  live! 

The  boys  can  make  their  auto  into  quite  a  good-sized  truck; 
They’ll  jerk  a  load  to  market  in  an  hour — an’  back,  with  luck! 
I’ll  haul  three  ton  of  cabbage — or,  at  least,  that’s  what  I  claim. 
There  ain’t  no  dust  behind  me,  but  I  git  there  just  the  same! 

Don’t  worry  ’bout  the  price  o’  “gas,”  don’t  have  to  shift  no  gears 
When  I  go  to  the  village  with  my  big  red  yoke  o’  steers ! 


ii. 


Jim  Brown’s  big  team  of  Belgians,  he  says,  have  "got  the  goods,” 
But  my  steers  heat  ’em  hollow,  snakin’  logs,  up  in  the  woods. 

No  whiffle-trees  to  jerk  about,  no  reins  to  get  pulled  wrong; 

Those  steers  just  lean  against  the  yoke  and  move  those  logs  along! 
O’  course,  they  don’t  do  bus’ness  with  an  awful  sort  o’  rush, 

But  then,  they  don’t  require  no  paths  amongst  the  underbrush. 

I  take  ’em  in  amongst  the  stumps  an’  needn’t  have  no  fears 
But  wlmt  I’ll  get  ’em  out  again — my  big  red  yoke  o’  steers! 


in. 


Smith’s  boy  has  bought  a  tractor,  bristlin’  out  with  cranks  an’  quirks, 
It  looks  almighty  awkward,  but  they  say  sometimes  it  works. 

The  agent  told  the  acres  it  would  plow  within  a  day ; 

He  told  ’em  just  its  horsepower,  but  its  oxpower  he  can’t  say. 

Well,  Thursday  it  got  balky — wouldn’t  travel  worth  a  darn ! 

The  steers  an’  me — we  had  to  come  and  haul  it  to  Smith’s  barn. 

Don't  need  no  greasy  wipers,  nor  no  licensed  engineers 
To  run  my  ex-bull  tractors,  as  I  call  my  big  red  steers. 


iv. 


Just  get  the  yokes  adjusted,  an’  Jill  out  your  mouth  with  “scrap,” 
The  gad’s  between  your  mittens,  so  hook  up  an'  yell  “giddap !” 

No  crankin’  an’  no  primin’  an’  no  bucklin’  up  the  liames, 

Efficient,  labor-saving — so  yours  truly  always  claims! 

For  sniggin*  on  the  old  stoneboat  big  two-ton  rocks  away, 

For  haulin’  sap,  for  plowin’,  for  the  last  big  jag  o’  hay; 

And  finally,  if  I  should  find  their  board  bill  in  arrears, 

I  always  can  make  beef  o’  em — my  big  red  yoke  o’  steers! 


I 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

quarts  of  milk  at  first.  Now  she  is  giving 
none,  just  a  few  spoonfuls.  I  have  rubbed 
the  udder  several  times  with  a  salve,  but 
it  seems  to  be  growing  hard  on  the  in¬ 
side.  What  can  I  do  for  her?  h.  a.  b. 

\4i  -  % 

Traumatic  Pericarditis 

I  had  a  cow  that  was  sick  for  about, 
two  weeks  and  then  died.  The  first  I 
saw  of  her  not  acting  right  I  discovered 
a  small  bunch  under  the  jaw  and  swollen 
back  to  neck  and  throat.  Swelling  was 
very  soft.  I  bathed  it  with  turpentine 
and  lard  and  it  went  away  :  then  cow 
was  better  and  began  to  eat  again  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  began  swelling 
again  and  she  finally  died.  A  post  mor¬ 
tem  showed  the  sac  around  the  heart  was 
three  times  the  size  of  the  heart,  and  was 
filled  with  dark  brown  water.  The  heart 
was  covered  with  streaks  of  fat  or  dried 
matter.  This  is  the  second  cow  that 
died  in  this  neighborhood  like  this  and 
several  more  are  sick  the  same  way.  What 
is  the  disease  and  is  there  a  remedy? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  p.  s. 

Such  cases  are  common,  and  the  cause 
is  swallowing  of  a  sharp  object,  such  as 
a  ‘nail,  wire  or  pin  which  transfixes  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  diapragm  and 
eventually  the  wall  of  the  heart  sac  (peri¬ 
cardium).  The  condition  is  termed 
traumatic  (accidental)  pericarditis  (in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pericardium)  and  it  is 
incurable.  We  know  of  one  man  who 
lost  seven  good  cows  of  this  disease,  which 
was  caused  by  the  cows  swallowing  fine 
wires  from  a  wire  brush  sold  to  him  by 
a  travelling  agent  and  used  for  scrub¬ 
bing  out  the  feed  mangers.  Wires  from 
baled  hay  or  straw  also  have  caused  many 
cases,  as  have  shingle  nails,  after  the 
reshingling  of  an  old  barn.  Always  sus¬ 
pect  such  a  condition  when  a  cow  shows 
a  dropsical  swelling  of  the  neck 
brisket,  scours  and  fails  to  thrive 
<"ugns  spasmodically  when  made  to  run. 


Maine. 

The  condition  described  is  incurable 
and  was  caused  by  infective  matters  car¬ 
ried  into  the  udder  by  the  milk  fever  in¬ 
jection  tube,  unless  it  happened  that 
mammitis  (garget)  was  present  at  the 
same  time  as  milk  fever.  That  some¬ 
times  happens.  Have  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin  and  slaughter  her  for 
beef  if  she  is  found  to  be  free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis.  That  disease  sometimes 
causes  gradually  tumor  formation  in  the 
udder  and  loss  of  milk  secreting  function. 


THE  EVERLASTING 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


There  are  thousands  of  voluntary  let¬ 
ters  in  the  De  Laval  Company’s  files, 
similar  to  this  letter  from  Mr.W atkinson, 
of  Iowa,  bearing  out  the  statements 
made  in  connection  with  the  long  serv¬ 
ice  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators. 

In  fact,  by  averaging  up  the  years  cf 
use,  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
life  of  a  De  Laval  is  more  than  1 5 
years;  and  that  during  that  time  they 
have  required  little  attention  or  repairs, 
and  have  produced  the  highest  possible 
quantity  and  quality  of  cream  with  the 
least  time  and  effort. 

That  is  why  there  are  more  De  Lavals  in 

combined. 


"My  De  Laval  Separator  ha» 
been  in  use  about  seventeen  years 
and  is  doing  just  as  good  work  today 
as  when  I  bought  it.  I  think  it  is 
good  for  ten  years  longer.  With 
butter-fat  at  present  prices  no  one 
can  afford  to  use  a  cheap  machine. 

"When  looking  around  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  separator  to  buy  1 
found  that  all  the  creameries  in  our 
vicinity  were  using  the  De  Laval. 
The  thought  struck  me.  what  is  good 
enough  for  the  creameryman  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  my  experience 
proves  I  made  no  mistake.” 

Eld.  Watkinson 


use  than 
Sooner 

buy  a  De  Laval. 


all  other  makes 
or  later  you  will 


The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  a  De  Laval. 
If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write 


to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


50.000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies 
the  World  Over 


and 

and 


Mammitis 

1  have  a  cow  that  I  think  has  garget 

when  Ty  fonu-  Two  years  ago 
when  she  freshened  site  had  milk  fever. 

evrW  na  veterinarian  and  cured  her. 

sorm  ' a ,^5*  lefLh.er  wW1  one  teat  that 
slip  bo  up*  time  she  freshened 

had  a  very  large  bag  and  gave  a  few 


Catarrh 

I  have  a  horse  now  five  years  old. 
About  one  year  ago  bet  had  a  cold  which 
has  left  him  with  a  seeming  catarrh,  a 
discharge  from  the  nose  for  several  days, 
then  ceasing,  then  showing  up  again.  I 
have  steamed  him  and  given  him  condi¬ 
tion  powders,  but  this  gives  no  relief.  Is 
there  any  help  for  this  condition?  a.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  a  trained  veterinarian  decides  that 
glanders  is  absent  and  that  the  discharge 
is  not  due  to  a  diseased  molar  tooth  or  a 
collection  of  pus  in  a  sinus  of  the  head, 
condition  which  would  require  trephin¬ 
ing.  give  the  following  treatment:  Twice 
daily  for  a  week  mix  in  the  feed  a  dram 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  three  of 
salt :  then  give  a  like  dose  of  powdered 
sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  twice 
daily  for  a  week  and  then  substitute  a 
like  dose  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  daily 
for  a  week.  Alternate  the  three  drugs 
for  a  week  each  until  discharge  ceases. 
Put  a  little  chloride  of  lime  in  the  manger 
under  the  bay.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
flush  out  the  nostril  daily  with  lukewarm 
water  containing  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  table  salt  to  the  quart. 


Fix  nick:  “When  a  man  pays  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  woman  it  is  generally  a  sign 
that  he  wants  to  marry  her.”  Sinnick  : 
“Yes,  and  when  he  doesn’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  woman,  it  is  usually  a  sign  that 
he  has  married  her.” — Credit  Lost. 


Always  Ready 

Lambert  “Trublpruf” 
Cord  Tires  are  always  ready  for 
constant  service.  They  are  guar¬ 
anteed  against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs  and  similar  tire  trouble. 
They  ride  with  the  ease  of 
pneumatics  and  run  many 
miles  farther  than  most  of 
them.  If  you  would  drive  your 
car  at  lowest  possible  expense,  you 
must  use  Lamberts.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  and  price  list. 

Lambert  Trublpruf  Tire  Co. 
of  New  York,  Inc. 

Distributors  for 

New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
1172  BEDFORD  AVE.  BROOKLYN, N .  V . 


A 


Users  agents  are  wanted 
in  rural  communities. 
Perhaps  your  territory  is 

open.  Sure  profits.  Write  today. 


When  you  \\*rite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MANY  dairy  men  who  have 
been  using  Empires  now  for 
over  five  years  tell  us  that  their 
machines  are  in  just  as  good  con¬ 
dition  now  as  they  were  when 
installed. 

Pretty  good  evidence  of  Empire 
quality  of  material  and  construction 
this,  but  even  more  important 
they  also  report  their  cows  in  as 
good  or  better  conditionthan  before 


the  machines  were  used.  You  can 
milk  cows,  of  course,  without  an 
Empire  but  why  continue  to  do  so? 

The  Empire  way  is  the  safe,  sani¬ 
tary,  economical,  modern  method. 
If  you’ll  talk  it  over  with  an  Em¬ 
pire  user  you’ll  be  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced.  There’s  probably  one 
not  far  from  you.  If  you’ll  write 
us  we  will  tell  you  his  address. 
Ask  for  catalog  6-M 


Talk  it 
over  >vitk  an 
Empire  user 


“The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies ” 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


nlso  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWi 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


N'llL.KIKIG  MACHINES 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  ofcolds.  roup,  canker,  swelled 
head,  sorehead,  chicken  pox.  limber  neck,  sour  crop,  ehoh 
era,  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Morley  of  Galien,  Mich., 
says:  “Have  used  Germozone  17  yrs.  for  chickens  and  could 
not  |et  along  without  it. "  Geo.  F.  Vickerman.  Rockdale, 
N.  Y.,  says:  “Have  used  Germozone  12  years;  the  best  foi 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found.'’  Frank  Sluka.  Chicago,  Ill., 
writes:  “I  hove  lost  hut  1  pigeon  and  no  chickens  in  the  3  yrs. 
I  have  been  using  Germozone.'*  C.  0.  Petrain,  Moline,  III.: 
“I  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season.  “  Bernard  Horn- 
Ing.  Kirks ville.  Mo.,  says:  “Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
spring.'*  Ralph  Wurst.  Erie.  Pa.,  says:  “Not  a  case ofwhite 
diarrhoea  in  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year.*'  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.  We  mail  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  25c,  75c  and  $1.50  sizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  D«ot.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

"  ALl  STYLES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dent.  60.  Indianapolis.  Ind 


I  Manufacture  15  SHIPPING  EGG  CASES 


and  HO  Doze  n 

Seud  for  circular  and  prices 


0.  H.  E0WAR0S,  No  Wuare,  N.  H. 


s  Superior 

M  A  M  M  O  T  H  PKK I N 

GIANT  ROUEN 

Everlay  Indian  Runners.  [All  varieties.)  Egg's. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas  Strain 


The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Bred” 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  fur  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

“Old  Orchard  Farm  ”  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 


World's  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

“College  Queen."  Record,  308  eggs  at]  Storrs  7th 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Semi  l'or circular.  O.O.  KNIUHT,  llrldgetun,  It.  I. 


While  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Hatching: 

from  free  range  fowl  and  pun*  English  cockerels.  H»o 

EggS,$d$  15  $*.!.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS, Water  Mill,  L.  I,,.YY. 


White  Wya  ndotte  Eggs— 

breeders  of  John  S.  Martin's  best.  1  5  $3,  50 — $8  50. 

1  oo — S 1  5.  L  O.  Q I  IGLKY,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  hS^JSn^oMhe  ^ 

Rarron  strain  imported  by  myself  Records.  202  to  2k.".. 
Prices  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Ai'ai.achin,  New  York 


s.c. 


Selected  stock-,  S3  per 


Ancona  Hatching  Eggs  15.  Uti,ity  Puiiets. 


$2.50.  M.  N.  GAGE  &  SON,  Silver  C  reek.  N.Y. 


Minorca  biJ*  Chicks 


9Ue  each  till  June  1st,  then  -Or. 
Mrs-  LEWIS  MERVILLE.  Bliss,  N.Y. 


Egos  a  n*  i>  Chick  s. 

Mrs.  JI1SSI K  C4ltl.ll  ON. 'Villiurnstu mm,  Yl, 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeon.'-.  Bantams,  Hares, Cavies.  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Kurin,  Telford,  l*a. 


Partridge  Rocks 


White  Chinese  GEESE 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL. 


Eggs  that  hatch,  40 c.  each  by 
express.  5  eggs  by  mail.  $3.%5. 

Spruce  Farm.  Howells.  N.  Y. 


ROIIEN  Duck  EGGS 

K.  D.  BUTTON  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


Penciled  Indian  Runners  |Stocktc 

1 The  MacPherson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utility  breed.  278-egg  atrain.  Write 
for  Mating  list.  A  rthur  D.  Smith,  Norfolk,  Ct. 


White  W  V  A  N IM1TTE  KUOS  from  pure  white— exhi¬ 
bition— utility  winter  layers.  Eggs.  $8  for  15;  100  for 
#15.  Guaranteed  fertile.  INGLESIDE  FARM,  B.wmanwilli,  N  T. 


CnrCoU  Mallard  PUCKS  A  M)  ]>  It  A  K  K  S 

roroaie  pekin  and  mallard  dugk  eggs 

Ophik  Farm  -  Purchase,  New  York 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S5  per  111.  R.  C,  It.  I,  Red  Eggs  S3  per  15.  Registered 
Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburo.  Pa. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs.  $7.00  per  11. 

Flora  Horning  -  Owogo,  N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkey  Eggs 

<>0  cents  each. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Thomson,  Milldale,  Va. 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  a  Br.clLg 

horu  eggs.  $1.50  for  15.  Mrt.  CLAUDIA  BETTS.  Hilhd.le,  Michigan 


Columbian  and  Itarroa  While  WYANDOTTES. 

15  eggs.  *1.15,  #8.60;  100,  #10.  Circulars  free. 

L.  S.  Stafford  -  M.vrtvillk,  New  York 


SUNNYSIDE  PEARL  GUINEAS.  $5  a  pair 
Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne  -  Kindkrhook,  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds1#??- 

hatching,  $2  per  18.  imperial  White  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  #2  per  10.  IIOTTO.  IIEAN,  It.  F.  D.  l,  T  ully,N.T. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Good  Little  Coop 

Having  read  a  recent  article  on  chicken 
coops  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  thought  a  de¬ 
scription  of  one  that  I  designed  about  35 
years  ago,  and  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  or  until  I  quit  active  farming, 
might  interest  some  of  your  readers.  Be¬ 
low  I  have  given  description  of  the  coop. 
By  the  use  of  the  door  you  do  not  have 


Front  end 


Front  Fnd  of  Coop 


to  prop  up  the  coop,  and  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  prop  falling  down  and  catching 
any  chicks.  You  need  for  this  coop  the 
following  pieces  of  lumber: 

3  boards  2^>  ft.  by  1  ft.  for  sides. 

1  board  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  for  back  end. 

2  pieces  Ix2-iu.  by  2  ft.  2  in.  for  top 
and  bottom. 

2  pieces  1x2  in.  by  2  ft.  for  cleats  for 
inside  of  front  ends  of  sides. 

0  pieces  for  up-and-down  slats,  2  ft. 
long. 

4  pieces  of  lath  1  ft.  long  for  cleats  for 
door  to  vna  in. 


side  of  Coop 

One  boat’d 

ft.  long,  2  ft. 
cut  diagonally  makes 
slope  of roof 


2'/e£i.  X  2  ft.  v/illt 

10  X  20" 

20” square  door 

Slidtugt 

cut  out  of  one  side. 

door 

Put  cleats  top  and 

bottom  for  door 

to  slide  on. 

Hide  Elevation  of  Coop 


1  cleat  on  door,  lx2xS  in.,  to  make  it 
easy  to  take  door  out. 

For  roof  you  need  2  boards  1x12  in.  by 
3  ft.  and  1  board  lx4-iu.  by  3  ft. 

The  diagram  makes  this  clear. 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  m. 


Depluming  Mite 

What  is  your  experience  with  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite  among  hens?  We  have 
been  bothered  considerably  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  tried  everything  wo 
could  hear  of.  yet  have  failed  to  get  rid 
of  them.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
in  exterminating  any  other  mite  or  louse 
that  occasionally  gets  into  a  flock,  but 
the  depluming  mite  is  beyond  our  skill. 
We  have  been  advised  to  use  sulphur,  but 
do  not  know  in  what  proportions  it  may 
be  given  without  banning  the  lion.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  readers  have  had  some 
experience  along  this  line.  If  so,  we 


d  ft.  by  /ft. 
for  rear  end 


J‘e<tr  Fnd  of  Coop 

would  la*  glad  to  hear  what  they  have  to 
say.  We  have  a  flock  of  700  layers,  so  I 
they  will  have  to  be  treated  generally. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  l.  f. 

T  doubt  if  any  general  treatment  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  flock  as  ;i  whole  will  be  found 
effective  in  ridding  it  of  the  depluming 
mite.  This  parasite  lives  in  the  debris 
which  its  work  causes  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  and  is  spread  from  member  to 
member  of  the  flock  through  contact  and 
the  medium  of  the  male  bird.  Direct 
applications  to  the  bare  spots  upon  the 
affected  birds  are  recommended,  and  Sal¬ 
mon  suggests  the  following  ointment: 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  one  drain  ;  carbonate 
of  potash,  20  grains;  lard  or  vaseline, 
one-half  ounce.  If  a  liquid  preparation 
is  preferred  the  following  is  recommended 
by  the  same  authority :  Greolin,  one 
dram;  glycerine,  2  ounces;  alcohol,  one- 
half  ounce;  water,  one-lialf  ounce.  Either 
preparation  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin 
and  repeated  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
days  till  elective.  M.  B,  D. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

NOW  filling  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  our  prize 
winners  this  season  at  Trenton,  Far  Hills,  Paterson. 
Providence,  Morristown  and  New  Jersey  state  show] 
Special  mated  pens,  SS.00  per  16  oogs;  selected  pens. 
S3  SO  por  15  oggs.  Strong,  healthy  baby  eliix  at 
50c  each.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COMPANY 
Fnmvood,  New  Jersey 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

620  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  carefully  bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  at 
reasonable  prices.  Circular  free. 

Kent  Poultry  Farm  -  Cazenovia,  New  York 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets')— Eggs 

so  for  15.  I!  settings.  #15.  Tt  is  possible  from  these  eggs  i ■  > 
produce  birds  worth  $55  each.  Dr-  hayman,  Ooylestown,  p. 


F  R  A  N  C  A I S  ROCKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  lions — records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
Jules  F.  Francais  -  Wkstuamiton  Beach,  L.  L,  N.  V. 


SS.O.IFl-.I.-fc-ceds 

Ylbert’s  231  to  289-ogg  strain.  Eggs.  S12  per  100. 
Raliy  chicks,  $35  per  100.  Cockerels,  $10  and  $20. 
Ai.na  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Barron  horn  Cockerel* 

bred  by  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  Odessa,  N.Y.,  from 
birds  imported  direct  from  Tom  Rarron,  England. 
Sired  by  a  cock  of  284-egg  pedigree,  from  liens  with 
records  of  243-204  eggs.  Have  been  on  free  range; 
each  bird  banded  and  pedigree  furnished.  Price. 
888  each.  WILLIAM  HALPIN.l’awliug,  N.Y. 

BARREDHO  C~KS 

mated  to  Parks’  pedigreed  cockerels  (direct).  Eggs, 
1.7 — !£2;  100—  #9,  postage  paid. 

M.  E.  Desque  -  So.  Oil  City.  Pa. 


IS.  O.  IFL.  I.  IF*-  EDS  £  UZ 

Tompkins' Bloodlines.  We  offer  eggs  from  our  heavy 
layers  at  right  prices.  IV,  I,.  MAIkil  X  SOX,  Alurlhoro,  IVY. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND*  REDS 

For  yoars  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  forbroeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
e(dor.  Eggs,  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 


R.C.R.I.REDS-EGGS!;rat;J!“U,ar 

\  igorous  Stock.  Free  ltange.  II.  II.  011  I  N,  llhhiMioek,  N.Y' 


CHICKS,  w.  P...  #20;  Beds.  #t«;  Leg..  #1 1.  June  delv.  200- 

Egg  strain  White  Kook  yearlings  and  few  v  .-arling  cock¬ 
erels  offered  now.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  leltord.  Pm. 

Rose  Comb  Red  Eggs  ’^££.'5; 

JULIA  RHODES  Rhinebeck.  N.Y. 


Dark  BRAHMA  EGGS 

for  Hatching.  $3  for  13.  From  Pure  Rred  Stock. 
WILL  J.  GOODHUE,  Route  3,  Rockford,  Hi. 


Single  Comb  KIIOIIE  ISLAND  I£LD  EGGS.  Bed 

from  purc-bred.  heavy  laying,  farm  raised  breeders. 

ADKIAN  DeNEEF  -  Soduo,  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  15  c.  each.  John  Kenning,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


HOSE  COM  Pi  1-4.  I.  BEDS 
F.ggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lny  Bine  ltihbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  #2.50  per  15;  #12.50  per  100. 
CatalpaPoultuy  Faun,  It.  U.  Ukttysbuku,  Pa. 


Ci’Ivp,-  f  oninino  Fooc- F,  om  heavy  laying,  hardy  hand- 
OllVCt  Cdmpillc  LggS  some  hens  —  large,  chalk-widt.) 

eggs.  #2—15.  ‘Pie  MacPherson  Farm,  Millington.  N.J. 

I  iirht  RrahmRR  ONLY.  1 7th  year.  Selected  egg  < 
Llglll  D I  d  I!  III  do  Settings,  $2  ;  50,  SB  ;  one  hundred, 

$10.  Cockerels,  $3.50.  Haystack  Ml.  Farm,  Norfolk.  Conn. 


Vancrest  Poultry  FaHn^Jg^sBu® 

sively.  A  heavy-laying,  vigorous  strain  that,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  results  for  ourselves  and  many  custom¬ 
ers.  Chicks  that  will  please  you.  Rooking  orders  for 

May  and  J  une  only.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park.N.T. 


Just  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS  head  part  of  our  pure  Rarron  mat¬ 
ings  this  year.  Rig  birds  with  highost  pedigrees— 
280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Ruby  chicks 
—  hatching  eggs.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Write  wants.  It.  T.  Kwing,  Atlantic,  I’a. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Ruby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order*  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  New  York 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and-  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Dexter  P.  Upham,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Bei.mar,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WTANflOTTES.  ‘'Regal  Hurras'’ strain.  Grand  matings. 
Eggs,  #1.50— 15:  #2.75—30.  It.  UIIJj,  8enrra  Fall,,  A.  Y 


For  Sale— M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs  ’•‘SXKigXr'’ 


Egg» 


10c.  each.  From  pure  bred  White  Orpington 
stock.  Miss  M.  K.  Hyde,  North  Hero, Vermont 


Mottled  Anconas 


KpTprs  for  lmtrhiug:,  15;  $0— HH). 

(IbO.  k.  ItOW  DlSlI,  Kippraticc,  .\  Y. 


ToulouseGeese  Eggs  reger  irui/farms.  hinder*.  *.  j. 
For  Sale-Eight  Pair  of  Pearl  Guineas 

Price,  ♦  1.50  per  pair.  IDA  LATIMKK,  Old  (.Uinthmii,  N.  f. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  OECh  F.  ^WILLIAMSON,  Fland.rs,  H.  J 


Sale  of  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

1  800-Blue  Ren  Incubator,  #25.  forest  FARM.  Rockimiy.  N.  J 


Partridge  Ply  mouthRodks  ^ 

a  few  setting  of  eggs  from  pen  bought  direct  from 
Rriee  Bros.,  at  $3  per  setting.  White  Hondan  eggs, 

$5  per  setting.  GEO.  M.  HALLOCK,  W*shinQtonville.  N  Y 


April  and  May  hatched 
chicks  for  high  class  util 
_  ity  stock.  Price  26o  each 

April  Chicks— 20c  each  foe  May  hatch. 


C.  W.  Leghorn: 


.  A.  Shannon 


EiLstnort.  L>  I..  N.  V. 


Sale  50  R.  I.  Red  Hens 

$‘4.50  each.  Good  condition  and  laying 
A.  H.  PENNY.  •  Mattituck,  L.  I  N-  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Shade  for  the  Tractor  Driver 

( )ur  neighbor  has  devised  a  plan,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration,  whereby  much 
of  the  inconvenience  of  tractor  driving  is 
taken  away  so  far  as  the  hot  sun  is  con¬ 
cerned.  A  G-ft.  umbrella  is  attached  so 
as  fully  to  cover  the  operator,  no  matter 
from  which  direction  the  sun  is  shining, 
or  which  way  the  tractor  is  operated.  The 
speed  of  the  tractor  is  fast  enough  to 
cause  a  good  breeze  to  pass  under  the  um¬ 
brella,  so  that  much  of  the  heat  developed 
within  the  tractor  is  taken  away  before  it 
reaches  the  operator.  With  this  umbrella 
attachment  the  heat  of  the  day  is  not 
noticed,  and  the  operator  can  give  more 
attention  to  the  field  work. 

Ohio.  c.  M.  BAKER. 

Whitewash  for  Cellar 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  white¬ 
wash  to  be  used  on  cellar  walls  (in¬ 
terior!  ?  Is  not  this  considered  good 
treatment  for  such  a  purpose?  I  prefer 


subjected  where  it  is  laid  below  the  hy¬ 
draulic  gradient.  In  order  that  a  pipe 
line  conveying  a  water  supply  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  point  may  flow  full 
and  that  the  capacity  of  the  flow  will  not 
be  retarded  by  the  accumulation  of  air 
at  any  noint  of  the  line,  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  have  the  line  follow  the  hydraulic 
gradient  if  the  contour  of  the  land  admits 
of  doing  so,  and  thus  avoid  pressure  on 
any  pait  of  the  line  caused  by  air  where 
the  line  rises  above  the  hydraulic  gradient, 
and  increased  head  pressure  on  parts  of 
the  line  when  it  is  below  the  hydraulic 
gradient. 

A.  X.  R.  states  that  his  pipe  discharges 
about  100  gals,  per  minute.  If  this  is  so. 
it  is  only  discharging  about  two-thirds  of 
its  capacity.  Allowing  for  loss  of  head 
and  frictional  resistance.  I  compute  that 
a  (5-in.  tile  pipe  line  one  mile  long,  14  ft. 
head,  has  a  velocity  of  ^  ft.  per  second, 
and  the  discharge  about  158  gals,  per  min¬ 
ute;  therefore  there  is  a  loss  of  between 
50  and  GO  gals,  per  minute.  This  loss 
may  be  partly  oh  account  of  leakage  at 
the  joints  and  the  full  flow  being  possibly 
retarded  by  accumulation  of  air. 

lie  also  states  that  at  one  point  of  the 
line  the  vertical  distance  below  the  intake 


Sunshade  for  the  Tractor  Driver 


one  good  formula,  which  has  been  worked 
out  and  is  known  to  be  satisfactory, 
rather  than  several  from  which  it'  would 
be  necessary  to  select  one.  L.  B.  J. 

Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the 
“Government  whitewash,”  said  to  be  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  officials  for 
such  exposed  structures  as  lighthouses, 
etc.:  Slake  a  half  bushel  of  lime  in  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  covered.  Strain  this ; 
add  a  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled 
in  water  to  a  thin  paste,  one-half  pound 
of  powdered  Spanish  whiting  and  one 
pound  of  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  well  and  let  it 
stand  for  several  days.  Apply  hot.  An¬ 
other  formula  for  an  interior  whitewash, 
less  expensive  than  the  one  given  above, 
is:  Slake  lime  with  water  and  add  suf¬ 
ficient  skim-milk  to  bring  it  to  a  con¬ 
sistency  of  thin  cream.  To  each  gallon 
add  one  ounce  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  dissolved  in  water;.  Yes, 
whitewash  is  a  good  application  for  use 
upon  almost  anything  but  a  politician. 
It  is  a  disinfectant  of  moderate  efficiency 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  lightening  of 
dark  interiors.  It  is  cheap,  more  lasting 
tliau  most  people  think,  if  properly  made 
and  applied,  is  (prickly  applied  to  large 
surfaces  and  easily  renewed.  In  these 
days  of  inexcusably  high  prices  of  paints 
it  should  fie  turned  to  as  a  substitute  of 
great  value  and  made  the  most  of.  The 
too  nearly  forgotten  whitewash  brush 
should  be  brought  out  again  and  its 
bristles  made  to  combat  those  upon  the 
backs  of  the  paint  profiteers.  M.  b.  d. 


Breaks  in  Tile  Pipe  Line 

A.  X  R.,  Branchville,  X.  .1..  asks 
about  tins  on  page  864.  The  possible 
causes  nf  tln«  breaking  of  his  6-in.  tile 
Pipe  fine  are: 


1-  1  lie  a,  .lation  of  air.  causin; 
'ater  hammer  at  the  high  points  of 
l"pe  line  Where  the  pipe  line  may  h 
iccn  laid  at  previous  points  above 
hydraulic  gradient :  where  that  part  of 
P  Pe  line  becomes  a  siphon,  thus  cans 
'Z0  in  the  highest  point  of 

s  )  1011  Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  f! 

n  \c.1(‘InK  1('tai'dcd.  and  possible  r 
is  h\  ",e  compressed  air. 

nine  ' 'SiU'-  to  have  air  valves  or  v 
lapis  at  the  highest  points  to  remove 

nine  j"S5\tent  strength  of  stonew 

*Ule  liC'ldStSt  ai5l'?at-Pr  am0Unt  ,,f  PI 

luad  to  which  it  may  be  possi 


is  .'12  ft.,  therefore  at  this  point  the  pipe 
line  is  below  the  hydraulic  gradient,  and 
is.  therefore,  subject  to  increased  pres¬ 
sure  caused  by  the  difference  in  head  from 
that  point  to  the  hydraulic  gradient.  I 
compute  the  pressure  at  this  point  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  lbs.  per  square  iu<  !i, 
which  is  possibly  the  limit  that  stoneware 
pipe  can  resist.  I  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  for  you  to  have  tests  made 
along  your  pipe  line  for  air.  This  can  be 
accomplished  bv  inserting  6x4-in.  T’s  with 
4-in.  tile  placed  vertically  (tight  joints) 
in  the  highest  point  of  the  line  on  the 
vertical  curves  to  act  as  vent  pipes  to 
release  the  air,  if  there  should  be  any  air 
that  might  be  the  cause  of  the  breaks. 

If  I  had  a  grade  profile  of  your  pipe 
line  I  would  bo  able  to  locate  the  exact 
point  where  the  vent  pipes  should  be 
placed  along  the  line.  If  the  air  vents 
do  not  increase  the  discharge  and  remedy 
the  trouble  from  future  breaks,  after  they 
have  been  placed,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
necessary  to  strengthen  that  part  of  the 
line  under  pressure  by  replacing  same 
with  stronger  pipes.  John  kelly. 

Xew  Jersey. 


An  observant  young  lady  from  Boston, 
on  her  first  trip  West.  saw.  when  crossing 
the  plains,  a  herd  of  branded  cattle.  “Oh, 
see  the  engraved  cows!”  she  remarked  en¬ 
thusiastically. — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  855. 


I'OIt  SALE  -2ft  acres.  largo  house.  3  cottages. 

ham.  ire  house:  Lake  Shore  State  road,  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Cleveland:  unusual  importunity  for  eat er- 
b'g  to  nutoists.  UOBEKT  FOOTE,  Lake  View. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  about  20  acres.  New 
York.  Connecticut  or  Jersey,  hordering  a  lake, 
suitable  for  poultry:  give  full  pnrtloula-s  in 
lirst  letter.  A.  DEGKN,  73  Decatur  St..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  X.  Y. 


•  ’OR  SALE  TOO  acres  in  high  state  of  fertility 
in  Erie  Bounty,  l.r>  miles  from  Buffalo:  good 
buildings;  7  cows,  3  horses,  2  pigs,  all  farm  im¬ 
plements:  mi i uni  1  gas.  spring,  valuable  timber, 
3  acres  strinvU-rries  fruit  this  year:  plowing 
completed.  Address  BOX  23,  North  Boston. 
Erie  Co..  X.  Y. 


70  AC1SKS:  very  productive;  17  head  stork. 

team,  tools.  womi1,  water:  good  buildings;  fine 
location;  on  improved  road;  near  State  road  and 
markets;  terms  easy.  C.  BOSE.  Frankfort. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  rent,  chicken  farm,  with  option 
bnving;  give  all  information  first  letter. 
DKCKE11.  2707  Marion  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Edit  SALE — fiacre  farm;  12  room  house:  barn, 
hen  house,  wood  house,  wood  lot;  good  water; 
$1,000.  RAYMOND  Cl  0\V,  Grnpeville,  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR"  SALE — 20-aere  poultry  farm; 

modern  house,  improvements:  also  tift-aere 
grain-dairy  farm:  00  miles  from  N.  Y.  City: 
New  Jersey  town  of  3,000.  BOX  03,  North 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Every  Farm  Needs  the  Saw 
Most  Woodsmen  Use 


ADISSTON  Cross-cut  Saw  cuts  fast  and 
clean.  No  pinching,  no  binding,  no  buck¬ 
ling.  And  it  holds  its  keen  cutting  edge  under 
all  sorts  of  working  conditions.  Frequent 
sharpenings  are  unnecessary. 

That’s  why  the  Disston  is  the  cross-cut  saw 
most  woodsmen  use.  And  that’s  why  it’s  the 
best  saw  for  your  requirements.  You  can’t 
afford  to  waste  time  with  an  inferior  saw  that 
has  to  be  sharpened  and  set  continually. 

*  Disston  Saws  are  sold  at  all  good 
hardware  stores.  Many  stores 
specialize  on  Disston  exclusively. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  “Disston 
Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm.”  It  contains 
information  of  value  to  you. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

“America’s  Largest  and  Longest- Established 
Makers  of  Hand  Saws,  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Band 
Saws,  Circular  Saws  and  Tools’’ 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Distributors 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


\SS7~o 
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130-ACRE  FARM:  $7,000;  with  tools.  10  cows. 

six  heifers,  forty  sheep,  pair  of  extra  good 
horses:  location  three  miles  from  R.  R..  on  road 
for  improvement:  running  water  at  buildings: 
23  acres  woods:  good  land:  few  stones;  30  apple 
trees,  plums  and  pears;  large  buildings.  Cl. A  RE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— For  rent,  during  .Tilly  and  August. 

four  or  five-room  furnished  cottage,  or  part  of 
same,  within  100  miles  of  New  York:  close  to 
streams  or  lake  where  there  is  good  fishing. 
AEGEST  WEBER,  227  Oak  Street,  Weehawken. 
N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


EUREKA  potato  planter  for  sale:  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  make  offer  if  interested.  A.  II.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  IT.  D.  1,  Seheuectady,  N.  Y. 


HERE  is  n  bargain.  Who  wants  it?  A  10- 
horsepower  Fairbanks  gas  engine  mounted  on 
trucks,  in  good  condition,  and  a  3-unit  llinman 
milking  machine,  with  pulleys,  shaft,  etc.;  this 
outfit  new  would  cost  over  $1,000:  $330  takes  it, 
or  will  sell  separate.  LI.  W.  LAMBERT,  Chit- 
tcnnngo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Waterloo  Boy  tractor;  new. 

WILLIAM  SNELL,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Drill  seeder:  also  reaper  and  binder. 
BOX  03. Kiverdale,  New  Jersey. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Warranted  pure:  12  pounds, 
$4.30:  postage  paid,  third  tone.  LONG- 
FELLOW  BROS..  Hallowell,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Roderick  Lean  32  18-inch  disc 
tractor  harrow;  used  hut  one  season;  $75.00. 
HARVEY  HEAD,  Paris  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 10  K.  W.  Peerless  Generator  and 
an  E13  Philadelphia  electric  storage  battery: 
will  In-  sold  reasonable.  A.  CASSEL,  llar- 

ley8Vllle,  Pa. 


CHOCOLATES — Pnre  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  05c:  2-lb..  SI. 25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  "ENDION,” 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  To  purchase,  second-hand  canning 
and  evaporating  machinery.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GEARANTEKD  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $3 
per  gal.  E.  E.  TOT’CIIETTE,  Montgomery 
Center,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE  New  six-cylinder  Avery  tractor  anil 
two-bottom  Vulcan  plow:  never  used.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0802.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALK— Clarks  one-horse  disk  with  handles; 

12  15-inch  disks:  new;  $15.  LEWIS  HOS¬ 
TETLER.  Johnstown.  Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $3  gallon;  sugar, 
lft-lb.  pail,  $3.75:  if  larger  onantitles,  write 
for  prices.  CRIMRLECOMRE.  Marshfield.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  or  more  tons  of  horseradish. 

Address  MANAGER  CHAUTAUQUA  FARMS 
CO.,  South  Dayton.  N.  Y. 


MOLINE  tractor  and  plow  and  2  sets  of  plates, 
slightly  used:  good  as  new;  Latest  model; 
price  $1,400.  YOUNG  FARM,  Burnside,  Orange 
Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Wall  tent.  10  by  12;  good  condition; 

$25.  or  exchange  chickens.  LAWRENCE 
WOLFE.  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  sawmill,  slightly  used:  50-lnch  in¬ 
serted  tooth  blade;  15-foot  carrier.  ALFRED 
OLSON.  Box  228.  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine;  4  siugle 
units:  electric  motor:  practically  new:  also  Do 
Laval  separator,  No.  22,  with  motor:  also  8-1(5 
Avery  tractor,  with  two-bottom  plow:  bargains. 
LYON  FARM,  Lyons  Falls.  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — One  Wideawake  grain  separator, 
equipped  with  self-feeder  and  wind  stacker: 
used  two  short  seasons:  paint  as  bright  as  new; 
price  $400.  SIDNEY  B.  SIMMONS.  Sterling  St.i 
tion.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  live  stock  or  other 
useful  articles.  De  I. aval  cream  separator  No. 
5.  new.  SQUAWBETTY  FARM,  East  Taunton. 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — New  Colt  acetylene  lighting  and 
cooking  equipment;  never  uncrated;  sacrifice. 
W.  B.  WOODWARD,  Wayland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Titan  tractor,  with  3  14-in.  plows 
and  disk,  complete:  in  good  running  order; 
cheap.  JAMES  II.  SEAMAN.  Glens  Falls.  N.  V. 


FOR  S A I.E — 3  Cornell  gasoline  brooder  heaters; 

also  have  one  “Modern”  duplicator.  C.  G. 
SCIIHYVER.  Omar.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel. 
ADVERTISER  0901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — J.  I.  Case  Eniear  two-bottom  14-in. 

power  lift  engine  plow:  used  little;  price  one 
hundred  dollars.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS.  Rush- 
ford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beemau  ganlen  tractor:  perfect 
condition:  cultivating  frame,  four  shanks,  four 
cultivating  shovels:  this  makes  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  ready  for  use;  price,  freight  paid,  $1S5.00. 
H.  TU RRENT1 NE,  Waukon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Second-hand  bee  supplies,  extract¬ 
ing  and  comb  honey  supers,  frames,  founda¬ 
tion.  etc.:  cheap.  LOUIS  SAUER.  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  light  wood  beam  plow  and  one 
light  iron  beam:  $5  each;  also  have  single 
comb  Black  Minorca  cockerels  at  $3  each;  maple 
syrup.  $3  per  gallon.  L.  D.  FARSELL,  South 
Dayton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — Tiger  transplanting  machine:  only 
used  on  five  acres;  practically  uew.  W.  I\. 
BANNER.  R.  D.  1,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  eontest.  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Iteeord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
April  9,  1920: 


'Save  tile  surface  and 
you  save  all  ’-jLy  *  WW 


Your  wagons 
and  implements 

should  last  longer 

Every  farmer  knows  his  wagons 
and  farm  implements  will  last 
longer  if  kept  out  of  the  weather. 
It  is  equally  important  to  have 
them  protected  from  sun,  rain 
and  moisture  when  in  use. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I .  . 

Oneck  Farm.  L,  1 . . 

K.  C.  Foreman.  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  III . 

Itoelc  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  .. 

Ingleside  Karni.N.  Y . 

Etjoti  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 


DEVOE  ,  Wagon  and 

Implement  Faint 


The  Guaranteed 


is  guaranteed  to  give  a  durable  and  lasting  finish.  A 
gallon  or  two  will  repaint  all  the  wagons  and  machin¬ 
ery  on  the  average  farm.  This  paint  will  save  you 
many  times  its  cost  every  year.  DEVOE  Wagon  and 
Implement  paint  is  made  in  yellow,  blue,  green, 
vermilion  and  black.  All  the  colors  are  durable. 

DEVOE  has  been  making  good  Paint  Products  for 
over  166  years.  We  manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Stains,  Enamels  and  Brushes  for  every  purpose,  all 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Let  us  send  you  a  color  card  of  DEVOE  Wagon  and  Implement 
paint  and  our  free  booklet  on  painting-.  Write  today  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  name  of  a  Devoe  Agent  near  you. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  inc. 

101  Fulton  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans — Houston — Buffalo — Boston 


WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  U . 

8.  Bradford  Allyu.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 


Week 

50 

30 

35 

28 

65 

58 

48 

37 

50 

51 
53 


■10 

39 

40 
38 

44 

44 

48 


BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  I,  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middle  brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

£1,  1*.  Cloy es,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus, N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen.  Mass . 

II.  S.  Bicktord,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E. Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 

Chns.  11.  Lane.  Mass . 

W.  E,  Bumsted,  Conn .  . 

II.  P.  Demi  jig.  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  I . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13.  20th,  and  every  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 
The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Front  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  chick  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  N.J 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April,  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 
June,  15.00 

LITTLE  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YORK 

Utility  White  Leghorns 

FROM  SELECTED  BREEDING  HENS 

Day-old  Chicks . 820  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs .  lO  per  100 

Custom  hatching,  83.50  per  hatch  of  180  Eggs. 

HOMEWOOD  FARM,  Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plainthoro  628 

Prop. 

,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &„S;„Coum 


ACME  QUAL¬ 
ITY  CHICKS 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

May,  15c  and  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  1,  Box  12.  Denton,  Md 


Barron  5.C.W.  Leghorns  Jj 

R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  \ 

«■-  % 

PUREBRED, 

Sfronff  T  .iirohln 


Strong,  Livable 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on  f 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150.000  bahv 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  110 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
\.  L.  Audersou,;N.  II . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  Jl  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  It.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  15.  Jones,  Conn. . 

OREGONS 

Ore, Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N,  Y . 

YV.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr,,  L.  I . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  I,.  1 . 

K  irk  up  Bros.  N.  Y .  .  .. 

A.  B.  Ilall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shndowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn.... . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

U  S.  1511s,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

\\r.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ileigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

A.  P.  llobinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein.  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttle,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J . . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

WUlauuu  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  8  Greene,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111 . 

Total . 


56 


40 

48 
29 
44 
44 

49 
31 


38 


49 

47 

39 

41 

55 

55 

37 

45 

49 

51 

53 

36 

44 

45 


43 

43 

52 

45 

45 


45 

51 


4K 

3i> 

45 

45 

34 

36 

45 
44 
38 

42 
52 

43 

46 

46 

51 

47 

44 

52 
47 
4U 

43 

45 
47 

50 
52 
55 

46 
55 
32 

45 

46 
46 

59 

46 

37 

51 
41 

41 
49 

60 

44 

47 
40 
40 
46 
31 

42 
44 
3.1 
37 


Total 

770 

514 

365 

607 

835 

832 

466 

307 

687 

677 

502 


626 

276 

393 

643 

608 

428 

653 


373 


655 


690 

685 

531 

624 

707 

710 

733 

595 


721 


786 

765 

468 

910 

790 

722 

852 

524 

460 

533 

659 

505 

588 

425 


825 

364 

287 

354 

511 

•519 

72a 


565 

726 
700 
818 
463 
762 
624 
540 
371 
627 

552 
680 
572 
616 
59) 
705 
582 
572 

553 
574 
429 
555 
739 

727 
318 
331 
629 
762 
57  i 
695 
578 

554 
861 
618 
442 
627 
468 

334 
455 
347 
521 
568 
767 
418 

335 
354 
652 
414 
895 
400 


447!  57852 
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BABY  CHICKS  -EGGS- 

C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  — 


BREEDING  STOCK 

B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  I 


Gibson  baby  chicks  arc  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  flocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  inter, 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 

large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 


per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  1 
productive  anil  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
for  it  NOW. 


your  I 
Illustrated  folder  free. 


Write 


C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Early  Laying  Turkeys 

I  have  two  Bourbon  Red  lion  turkeys 
that  started  laying  on  March  0.  The 
remainder  of  my  flock  started  laying  a 
few  days  later.  I  luive  been  told  that 
this  is  unusually  early  for  turkeys  in 
this  State  to  start  laying.  1  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has  turkeys 
laying  as  early  an  this.  I  attribute  my 
success  more  to  the  fact  that  my  stock 
is  composed  of  purebreds  than  any  special 
attention  they  have  received.  M.G. 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


“I’m  afraid  that  boy  of  ours  lacks  con¬ 
centration.”  “Oh,  he  has  concentration 
enough,  only  instead  of  using  it  ou  the 
work  he  has  to  do  lie  concentrates  upon 
how  to  escape  doing  it,” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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BLACK  FLAG 


15c 


40c 


75c 

Except 
We»t  of 
Rockiei 


SavesYoungChicks 

]  Lice  and  mites  Iciil  chicks.  Black  Flag  will 
save  them.  Blow  into  feathers  of  setting  hens 
!  and  down  of  chicks  to  kill  head  and  body  lice; 
;  j  blow  into  cracks  in  coops  and  nests  to  kill  mites. 
Use  powder  gun.  Kills  insects  by  inhalation. 
Bug*  don’t  eat  it — they  breathe  it,  and  die. 
Destroys  ants,  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs, 
roaches,  some  moths,  and  lice  on  animals,  birds 
and  plants.  Harmless  to  people  and  animals. 
Look  for  BLACK  FLAG  trademark  and 
red-and-yellow  wrapper.  At  drug,  depart¬ 
ment.  grocery  and  hardware  stores, 
or  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
U.  S.  Gov't  (  Bulletin  771 
Agri.  Dept.)  shows  glass  con¬ 
tainers  keep  insect  powder 
freshest.  Buy  Black  Flag  in 
SEALED  GLASS  BOTTLES  in- 
stead  of  **  insect  powder  ”  in 
paper  bags  or  boxes . 

BLACK  FLAG 
Baltimore,  Md. 


-re?~ 
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— £ 


The  first  6  weeks 
tells  the  story 

This  is  the  period  of  greatest  mortalit} 
among  chicks. 

Too  much  fat-producing  food  causes  leg 
weakness.  Excess  moisture  means  sottr 
grain  and  indigestion. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  is  a 
balanced  combination  of  bone  and  tissue 
building  elements.  Steam-cooked  to  re¬ 
duce  moisture  and  make  it  digestible. 

STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY.  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 

I.ieense  No.  G-I2996.  United  States 
Wheat  Director  I.ieense  No.  001158  E.  M. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 

1026  Main  St.  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


auce  moisture  i 

HO 


vious  records-. 

’•Keystone  Maid,’ 
‘‘Lady  Victory,” 
‘‘Liberty  Belle,” 


Record  Layersin  Coldest  Weather 

We  believe  our  pen  of  fives.  C.  W.  Leghorus  esta¬ 
blished  a 

WORLD’S  RECORD 

in  1919-20  American  Egg-Laying  Contest,  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kan.  Leading  entire  contest  first  four  months 
with  111  eggs,  these 

S  Pullets  Laid  137  Eggs  in  February 

out  of  a  possible  145.  Individual  records  for  montli 
were  27-28-26-27-87  eggs.  This  aud  the  following  pre- 

per  year 

1918-19,  300  Eggs 

1917-18,  304  Eggs 

1916-17,  394  Eggs 

Consistent  Contest  Winnings  Since  1913 

are  the  basis  of  our  statement  that  we  liavo  the 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

to  offer  you  in 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Book  your  order 
eorly  tor 

Hatching  Eggs,  Fine  Cockerels, 

Baby  Cbicks,  Breeding  Stock 

Write  today  for  our  catalog 
*  ‘Thu  Story  of  tke  300-EgrK 
Hon."  Price  10c  deducted 
from  your  first  order.  ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM  V 
Box  P  Lancaster,  P« 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  ClassatStorrs  ilil  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity — 4,000  weekly— 909&  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

In  Lott  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400orover 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— It'  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder— you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  expiess  ofllce. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck, L.I.N.Y. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

This  is  our  Twenty -eighth  •uceessSful  season,  fiuy 
yodr  chicks  from  tlie  oldest  butchery  hi  the  l  mteii 
Sillies.  Baby  cliieks  from  limn -ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  high  egg  yields.  Now  booking  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

UP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Jo*.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.J- 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Babying  the  Baby  Chicks 

-  ( Continued  from  l’age  841) 

ohs  growth  on  this  diet  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  I  am  very  careful  about  feeding 
bran,  as  it  loosens  the  bowels;  I  some¬ 
times  mix  a  very  little  with  the  meal  after 
the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old.  Also  I 
abandon  the  oatflake  after  three  or  four 
weeks  and  substitute  ground  oats  mixed 
with  the  oornmeal.  After  this  mixture 
is  wet  it  needs  to  have  some  of  the 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  mixed  through  it 
to  loosen  it.  so  it  will  scatter  well.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  this  diet  consists 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  what  a  farmer 
usually  has  or  raises.  It  has  always 
seemed  a  waste  of  money  to  me  to  buy  a 
lot  of  stuff,  the  equivalent  of  which  a 
chick  will  pick  from  the  ground.  I  tried 
hopper  feeding  one  year  and  my  chicks 
did  not  grow  nearly  so  even  as  usual,  so 
I  went  back  to  the  old  method. 

Plenty  of  clean  fresh  water  is  very  es¬ 
sential  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  chick, 
for  the  first  few  days  they  seem  very 
thirsty.  The  water  should  be  warmed 
slightly  for  a  few  days,  as  very  cold  water 
is  apt  to  affect  the  bowels.  I  try  to 
utilize  what  I  have  on  hand,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  .so  have  never  had  any 
drinking  fountains.  At  first  I  use  old 
cereal  dishes  for  the  water,  with  an  in¬ 
verted  cup.  and  in  a  few  days  these  are 
replaced  with  soup  plates,  still  using  the 
cups  to  keep  the  chicks  dry.  When  the 
chicks  are  about  three  weeks  old  it  is 
safe  to  put  the  water  in  an  open  basin 
and  they  will  soon  learn  to  keep  out  of 
the  dish.  This  applies  to  the  sour  milk 
dishes  as  well.  I  get  five  cents’  worth  of 
permanganate  of  potash  and  put  a  small 
amount  into  a  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle 
with  water  ;  this  make*;  a  solution  which 
is  easy  to  use.  I  add,  a  little  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  drinking  water  each  time, 
enough  to  make  it  a  light  pink  in  color. 
If  any  droppings  get  into  the  water  this 
disinfects  it  and  prevents  any  spread  of 
disease.  Little  chicks  are  mussy  things 
am?  T  find  that  the  water  needs  changing 
many  times  each  day  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  as  it  is  very  essential  to  keep  it 
fresh. 

(frit  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  have 
from  the  first,  and  the  chicks  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  coal  ashes  and  ground  or 
sifted  oyster  shells,  and  also  a  dish  of 
sand  is  desirable.  While  they  are  very 
young  I  dig  sods  and  put  them  in  the 
brooder  house,  soil  side  up ;  this  gives 
them  plenty  of  fresh  earth  without  getting 
chilled.  As  soon  ns  they  can  be  let  to 
rue  ?.t  large  this  is  unnecessary.  They 
also  need  plenty  of  green  food  from  the 
start,  and  for  this  I  use  chopped  dande¬ 
lions  and  later  grass  from  the  lawn. 

The  obiect  in  raising  chicks  is  to  got 
pullets  for  early  laying.  To  accomplish 
this  it  is  essential  to  develop  the  pullets 
as  rapidly  r.s  possible.  This  development 
i*  controlled  largely  by  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  Pullets  in  the  Southern  States 
begin _  laying  earlier  accordingly  than  in 
the  North :  also  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
Southern  eggs  are  fertile  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  than  of  the  Northern  eggs. 
This  shows  that  warmth  is  very  necessary 
to  rapid  development  of  the  genital  or¬ 
gans.  A  hen  or  chicken  does  not  like  cold 
weather.  Left  to  herself,  a  hen  will  not 
usually  hatch,  in  the  Northern  States,  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  Spring.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  pullets  of  that  brood  will 
not  begin  to  lay  until  the  following 
Spring.  To  overcome  this  condition  we 
try  to  force  growth  through  artificial 
means,  for  this  reason  the  brooder  stove 
has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  chicken 
raiser.  At  first  the  thermometer  should 
he  kept  at  about  05°,  and  as  the  chicks 
develop  their  feathers  it  should  be  grad¬ 
ually  dropped  to  70°  or  75°.  Above  all, 
avoid  any  draft  on  the  floor.  If  the 
brooder  house  is  quite  sizable  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  partition  off  a  part  of  the  floor, 
on  windy  nights,  with  boards  a  foot  wide 
or  so  I  use  some  old  table  leaves  for  this 
pu  noose,  standing  them  against  some 
hloi-ks  of  wood.  This  concentrates  the 
heat  where  it  is  needed  and  thus  lessens 
'•"!  danger  of  crowding.  The  boards  are 
nunkly  removed  in  the  morning.  After 
the  chicks  get  quite  sizable  and  the  weath- 

'la£  moderated  enough  to  warrant  let- 
mg  the  fire  go  out.  there  will  still  be 
some  cold  nights  when  I  find  it  is  well 
to  start  a  little  wood  fire,  just  enough  to 
nke  oil  the  chill,  and  the  chicks  will  grow 
Hiough  faster  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  A 
pul  et  that  has  to  stand  around'  pinched 
VK  1  °0,d  >s  going  to  retaliate  for  her 

<ii sconi  fort,  wficn  Fall  comes,  by  postpon- 


iaymg  season.  I  like  to  get  the 

as 


mg  her 

chicks  roosting  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
tins  prevents  crowding  very  largely;  but 

warmth  is  the  best  thing  for  this 

purpose.  ■ 

"ilrmwVf  cH°ks  ,ar.e  I’k'dy  to  have  some 
inorr  n.™  Incubator  chicks  seem  much 
hatched1  b(nyeL  trouble  than  those 

i! ';'vith  Sour  milk  is  a  great 

isW^h  against  this-  as  well  as  fur- 
cold  SLS.' V'^saiT  animal  food.  Very 
h  is  better  VI  V  y  tiv  affect  the  bowels,  and 
tliev  ire  the  chill  off.  even  after 

usually  S'*  <l!U1R,’r  stage,  which  is 

V  in  ,0Ut  thm:  weeks.  I  find  they 
Who  i  tere  it.  is  not  so  cold, 

find  the  ,  '  seems  to  be  dumpy  I  try  to 

Vnntv  dn  u®,,allv  the  little  crop  is 
i ng  crowded I)I’°|)a.b,y  to  weakness  amMie- 
kecn  on  ha!  i”U  by  tl"'  stronger  birds.  I 
t  hand  some  good  reliable  poultry 


tonic  and  mix  up  a  pill  or  two  of  meal 
and  some  of  the  tonic  and  put  it  down  the 
chick’s  throat,  then  a  little  sour  milk, 
and  roll  the  chick  up  in  a  warm  cloth  and 
put  him  where  he  will  keep  warm  ;  after 
an  hour  or  two  I  repeat  the  dose  and 
rest  again  :  the  chick  usually  feels  must 
better  by  this  time,  as  their  recuperative 
powers  are  great,  and  if  I  can  pick  up  an 
angle  worm,  that  seems  to  he  the  best 
help  of  oil.  I  take  him  back  to  the 
brooder  house  and  it  is  usually  the  last  I 
see  of  him  individually.  Little  chicks,  and 
big  ones.  too.  often  get  chilled.  In  this 
case  a  tiny  hit  of  cayenne  added  to  the 
pill  seems  to  help.  The  quiet  rest,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  warm  cloth  away  from  the  jostle 
of  the  crowd,  does  a  great  deal  for  a  weak 
chick.  Powdered  charcoal  in  the  meal, 
enough  to  make  it  quite  black,  once  a  day, 
is  a  wonderful  crop  sweetener. 

HEN  WOMAN. 


Permanganate  of  Potash  for  Fowls 

Is  it  safe  to  use  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  metal  vessels?  How  strong  a  mix¬ 
ture  is  used  for  young  chicks?  F.  e.  d. 

It  would  be  destructive  to  the  metal 
containers,  but  they  would  not  render  the 
solution  dangerous  to  the  animals  using 
it.  Earthenware  vessels  are  best.  There 
seems  to  be  no  definite  rule  for  using  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water,  and  its  use  has  always  seemed  to 
me  based  upon  entirely  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  value.  One  writer,  in  com¬ 
mending  it.  says  that  his  chicks  have 
never  had  a  drink  of  water  not  containing 
it  from  hatching  to  maturity,  except  such 
as  they  got  from  mud  puddles  and  similar 
sources.  Attempting  to  disinfect  the 
water  iu  the  drinking  fountains  and  then 
allowing  th  fowls  access  to  mud  puddles 
seems  to  me  about  as  rational  as  the  use 
of  permanganate  any  way.  In  any 
strength  iu  which  it  will  be  taken  by 
fowls  not  absolutely  forced  to  drink  it, 
it  is  not  an  active  disinfectant,  but  merely 
a  retarder  of  the  growth  of  germ  life,  an 
antiseptic.  If  you  wish  to  use  it,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  commonly  advised  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  crystals  should  be  added  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  turn  the  latter  a  rather  deep 
wine  red.  If  you  are  at  all  color  blind, 
you  may  find  yourself  in  difficulties  here, 
but  you  will  be  safe  in  using  as  strong 
a  solution  of  the  permanganate  as  the 
chicks  will  drink ;  not  a  very  strong  solu¬ 
tion  if  they  have  their  way.  M.  B.  D. 


From  a  Montana  Schoolroom 

(Continued  from  Page  S35) 

States  the  supply  was  cut  off.  So  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  call  on  the  mar¬ 
ried  women  (who  were  teachers  prior  to 
their  marriage)  to  go  back  to  their  old 
work.  If  it  was  possible  to  leave  home 
they  were  glad  to  go  and  earn  some  dol¬ 
lars  in  thtse  days  of  poor  crops  and 
H.  C.  L.,  and  give  their  husbands  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  their  own  cooking  and 
company  for  a  part  of  the  week.  I  daie 
say  that  most  of  them  will  be  most  aw¬ 
fully  glad  when  vacation  comes,  even  if 
the  pay  cheek  does  stop.  Wages  are 
about  885  a  month ;  a  few  schools  pay 
less  and  others  pay  as  high  as  8100.  The 
law  regulating  teachers’  certificates  has 
been  changed  during  the  past  year,  taking 
the  granting  of  certificates  from  the 
County  Superintendent  and  giving  it  to 
the  State  office.  We  now  require  12 
weeks  of  normal  training,  but  this  can 
be  taken  at  Summer  schools.  There  are 
so  many  lucrative  positions  open  to  girls 
those  days  that  require  no  special  training 
that  they  take  these  in  preference  to  going 
to  the  country  to  teach  and  become  the 
“neighborhood  target.”  M.  m. 


Quality  '“fif 
Chicks  — 


Keep  your  profitable  hens  laying 
and  paying.  Don’t  waste  their 
valuable  time  for  three  to  six 
weeks  on  costly  half-hatches. 
Get  the  exact  number  of  sturdy, 
eager-to-grow  Hillpot  Quality 
Chicks  you  are  prepared  to  raise. 

Pure-Bred  Chicks  from 
Farm-Range  Stock 

100  50  25 

White  Leghorns. $20.  $10.  $6.00 

Black  Leghorns.  22.  II.  6.00 

Barred  Rocks...  25.  12.50  7.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  26.  13.  7.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  30.  15.  8.00 

Now  is  the  time  to  start.  _  Send  us 
vour  order  at  once.  Four  big  hatches 
each  week.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
anvwhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Kerr  s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


GROW 


LAY 


For  Fall  and  Winter  layers,  grow  April-hatched  chicks.  They  will  surely 
get  down  to  business  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  For  persistent  layers,  grow 
Kerr  Chicks.  They  are  bred  for  business.  April-hatched  Kerr  Chicks  are  sure- 
hre  profit  layers.  They  lay  early  and  often. 

These  April  Chicks  are  in  big  demand  by  experienced  poultrymen  who 
appreciate  their  value.  We  can  still  accept  orders  for  April  delivery.  So  rush 
your  order  in  at  once.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did  when  the  pullets  begin  to  shell 
out  the  high-priced  eggs  next  fall. 

225,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 
ON  APRIL  28th— MAY  5th,  12th,  19th  and  26th 

Black  Leghorns | 

White  Leghorn  j 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes. 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


$20.00  per  100  $10.00  per  50  $5.50  per  25 


$25.00  per  100  $12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


150,000  of  These  Superior  Chicks 

For  Delivery  April  26-27-28,  May  4-5-6-11-12-13 
All  Rosemont  Quality  and  that’s  good  enough.  So  send  your  order  right  along. 


White  Leghorns  . 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


25  Chicks 
$5.50 
6.25 
7.50 
8.00 
9.00 


50  Chicks 
$10.00 
11.00 
14.00 
15.00 
16.50 


100  Chicka 
$20.00 
22.00 
28.00 
30.00 
33.00 


Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 

WHAT  IS  IT? 


I  His  CORNELL  CERTIFICATION  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the 
toi>  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage, 'vigor  and,  above  all. 
m  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  My  Plant, 
Cornell  University 

SeJected.  seal-banded  and  registered  as  Special  Breeding  Stock  the 
largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that  had  ever  been  certified  in  any 
in  NewYort  State.  These  are  all  large  SINGLE  COMB 
write  LEGHORNS,  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  each  and  more. 

eggs  for  hatching 

.  these  record -producing  hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920 

roit  IVTFRPWTW1  r  1  TAdT 0WI1  pedigreed  stock.  SEND 
ni.Int-  *' {I'Sl  Ntl  rArALOGTE,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best 

1  a  i  s.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry 
_ harm.  Box,  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  OHICKS 

s-  C.WHITELKHMS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R  C.  R.  I  REDS 
and  ANCONAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching  Write  for  prices  ami  terms. 

Hewett  s  Poultry  Farm.  Bot  55,Serneantsville.N.  J . 


DAT-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

?o.C.u'5fHn1JLLEG.H0RNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  sate  delivery  Place  orders 
!v.  n  1 1  delivery.  PARADISE 

POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  11,  Paradise,  Penna. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Famous  Anconas.  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  S.  I’.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Capper  Hill.  N.  J. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyaudottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.W.  and  Brown  Le*'. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Ri.erdile  Ppullry  Fi  rm.  lot  1S5.  Riverialc.  N  J 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  ua“«L Poultry ^°ecdk®; 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  An- 
conas.  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares.  Cavie 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa 

Brown  Leghorns,  World's  Record  layers  Amei'- 
-  lean  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
"  inners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Evkblay  Farm,  Cn>  IS,  IVniTi. vxn,  Indiana 

w 


This  Will  Appear  But  Once 

loo  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  laving  Pullets.  <3 
$3.15.  9  Rhode  Island  Reds,  6  $3.50.  3  Single 
(  ornb  White  Leghorn  Cock  Birds,  @  $4.  p.ns  o t 
9  pullets  and  one  male  bird.  $30.  Baby  chicks  for 
.Tune  deliverv  ®  S18  per  100 

ROOT’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Rider’s  Mills,  N.  T. 

/Nf  ¥¥17  ?■  W.  LEGHORNS.  We  specialize  in  thia 

I  H  I  X  une'uT  nk°'!_ey  ,n?Jci.n.g  breed  of  BARRON  LEG* 
HORNS  Egrgrs  ami  chix  at  reasonable  pricta. 
„  „  .  Satls? action  guaranteed.  Catiilopue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGEiNECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

K«IP  strain.  Bred  to  lay.  ('hicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON.  R.  f.  D  No.  1.  Clayton.  N.f. 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCKS-BABY  CHICKS 

egg  production  and  quality.  Order  now.  Eggs.  *3  ner  15- 
Chicks,  32c  each.  Circular  free.  Theodore  Poole.  Jaaiuv'lle.  N.Y.’ 


Everlay 


hit*  Leghorn  Eggs  from  trapnested  stock.  $.*>  a  hund¬ 
red  up.  Folder.  WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  HOME,  Winstod,  Conn. 


Rosa  Comb  Brown  leghorns  &&?.“ 

ings,  $2  per  15.  Brush  &  Son,  Milton,  Vermont 

S.C.W.LeghornEggs 

Birds.  Wickoff  and  Pennsylvania  stock.  S2  for  15; 
S10  per  100.  Mrs  H.  C.  BLOOMER.  West  Rutland.  Vermont 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS be¬ 
fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Sox  R.  Pillstown.  N.  J. 


RaTrRvnf™-t  Ch,ck*  from  free  range,  hardy  .lock 
*  kvuberg  -  Hicksvuxe,  New  York 

Turltcy  Ess® 

From  our  large  fancy  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red. 
Narragausett  W.  Ho  S4  for  6:  S7.75  for  12.  B.  P. 
Rock  and  S  C.  Red  chk.  eggs,  $2  for  15;  $10  for  100. 
4ll.6fS.SS5*.£Kpaul  by  until  °r  express. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, Ohio 


50,000 Sin,,BComh 


1  Rfrhnrn  fihii'U  flo,u  ourEggBask- 
Legnorn  bfllCKS  et  Strain  utility 

Leghorns.  Long.  deep-T  ‘  ’■*  1  — 


While 

American-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  prod  not  ton.  Laying 
Contest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  IJIUM). 
VIET*  STOCK  FARM  A  HATCH  HUT,  It.  No.  1,  Zeeland,  Michigan 
- r  —  ...  - _____ 

For  Sale— Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  3-yr.-old  breeders  of  large  size.  setting; 

$10  hundred,  it.  Cregolre,  R.  F.  U.S9.  New  field,  N.  Y. 

17 /'■*/''«  C  for  hatching.  Choice,  free  range,  W.  Wvau- 
CitjU  J  dotlcs,  Leghorns,  Huff- and  Barred  Rock 3. 
Reds,  $2  per  15,  postpaid.  Good  hatch  guaranteed. 
J.  IV.  CONNORS  -  -  Palermo.  N.  J. 


FOR  CAPONS 


You’ll  need  the  new 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Black  bct  with  Ykixow  Skix 
The  Heaviest  Fowls  Known 

HATCHING  EGGS  FOIt  SALE. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


SUPER  QUALITY 

LEGHORN  CHiX 

S.  C.  White 

From  trapnested  and  selected 
stock.  Sired  by  males  front  bens 
with  records.  200-297.  Sutbfao. 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices, 

THE  WHITE  DIAMOND  FARM 

Philip  Van  Arsdale,  Milford,  Ntw  Jtrsa 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Duplicating  Blue  Prints 

IIow  can  I  duplicate  from  blueprints? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  b. 

Something  depends  upou  the  blueprint. 
Some  are  deep  enough  to  print  fairly  Avell 
directly,  giving  you  a  blue  line  on  white 
ground  print,  which  may,  in  its  turn,  be 
printed  from.  Some  have  to  be  toned  by 
bleaching  in  a  one-half  of  1  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  soda  in  water,  which  gives 
a  pale  yellow  print,  which  is  then  black¬ 
ened  in  a  one-third  of  1  per  cent  solution 
of  tannic  acid  in  water.  This,  if  the 
blueprint  is  fairly  good  to  start  with,  will 
print  clear  and  deep  blue  lines  on  a  white 
ground,  and  this  print,  in  turn,  can  be 
blackened  and  will  give  you  something  to 
print  from. 

Another  plan  is  to  make  a  pale  blue¬ 
print,  just  enough  to  see  where  the  lines 
are,  and  go  over  each  white  line  with  the 
best  drawing  ink.  This  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  to  print  from.  As  the  pale  blue 
ground  will  hardly  hold  back  any  light,  the 
time  of  exposure  is  very  slightly  longer. 
In  any  event,  you  would  better  practice  a 
little  on  a  blue- print  you  care  nothing  for, 
so  as  to  see  now  the  change  of  color 
works. 


Copying  Pad 

How  can  I  make  a  letter  copying  pad? 

Oakville,  Can.  b.  f.  t. 

The  principle  on  which  these  are  made 
is  to  dissolve  previously  water-swollen 
glue  in  glycerine,  which  should  be  heated 
in  a  water  bath  of  salt-saturated  water 
(2  o 55.  common  salt  to  the  pint),  and  stir 
in  a  little  kaolin  or  barytes.  You  can  get 
the  latter  at  a  paint  store  under  the  name 
Blanc  fixe.  Out  of  a  bunch  of  formulas, 
all  about  alike,  we  pick  one  for  tin  dish 
7x11  in.  Clue,  3  oz.,  water,  11%  oz., 
glycerine,  15  oz..  kaolin  or  barytes,  %  oz. 
Soak  the  glue  in  the  water  over  night, 
pour  off'  the  excess  water,  if  any,  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  glycerine  heated  in  the  water 
bath  mentioned,  stirring  in  the  kaolin  and 
pouring  into  the  pan.  Stir  under  heat  for 
an  hour  before  pouring.  Add  a  few  drops 
oil  of  cloves  to  preserve.  Wash  the  pad 
lightly  before  taking  the  first  copy. 


gone  out  of  business.  At  present  pas¬ 
teurization  is  the  only  sure  method. 


Wax  for  Sealing  Cans 

What  kind  of  wax  is  used  to  put  on 
strings  to  seal  gasket-top  tin  cans? 
Could  graftiug  wax  be  used?  w.  n.  w. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

As  we  have  never  seen  a  sample  of 
that  string  wax  we  will  have  to  refer 
the  matter  to  our  readers,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  grafting  wax  could  not 
be  used.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  sur¬ 
plus  grafting  wax  you  might  put  a  fair 
price  on  it  and  try  an  advertisement  of 
a  couple  of  lines  in  our  Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change. 


Tomato  Vinegar 

Is  tomato  vinegar  desirable  for  table 
use.  or  only  for  pickling?  Can  it  be  made 
at  home  without  special  equipment?  "What 
is  the  formula  and  method?  w.  r.  D. 

This  question  was  asked  last  year,  and 
we  made  a  trial  lot.  It  is  possible  to  fer¬ 
ment  tomato  juice  and  then  put  it  through 
the  acetic  fermentation  and  get  a  vinegar, 
but  not  a  very  attractive  article.  After 
this  had  been  published  one  of  our  friend* 
sent  in  a  formula  by  which,  it  was  said, 
many  gallons  had  been  made  both  for 
home  use  and  for  sale.  But  you  will  note 
that  it  is  really  a  brown  sugar  vinegar  in 
which  the  nutrients,  other  than  sugar,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  yeast,  are  furnished  by  to¬ 


mato  juice.  This  would  no  doubt  give  a 
sufficiently  sour  vinegar  with  a  flavor  de¬ 
rived  from  the  tomato.  No  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  required  for  small  lots,  and  for 
larger  lots  only  larger  containers,  so  if 
you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  unable  to 
get.  cider  and  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
plenty  of  ripe  tomatoes,  it  might  be  worth 
a  trial.  But  beware  of  the  tomato  which 
has  a  speck  in  it  or  is  just  getting  too 
soft,  or  the  whole  lot  may  decay  instead 
of  fermenting.  The  formula  as  sent  in 
follows:  “Take  ripe  tomatoes,  mash  them 
up  any  way — I  run  them  through  cider 
mill — but  don’t  press  them.  Put  them  In 
a  coarse  bag;  a  fertilizer  bag,  well  washed 
out,  is  what  I  use.  Hang  it  up  and  let 
drain  over  night,  and  if  you  find  a  little 
squeeze  on  the  bag  will  bring  more  juice, 
all  right.  Let  the  juice  stand  till  it  »et- 
tles  some,  then  pour  off  into  another  tub 
or  keg,  add  enough  heavy  molasses  to  give 
it  the  color  of  dark  cider,  with  a  decided 
sweet  taste.  Set  away  in  a  warm  place, 
outdoors  if  you  wish,  but  cover  so  as  to 
keep  rain  and  flies  out.  Don’t  use  any 
“mother’*  in  it.  When  cold  weather  come* 
rack  it  off  into  clean  barrel  or  keg.  I  have 
made  and  sold  hundreds  of  gallons.  It 
looks  and  tastes  very  much  like  pure  cider 
vinegar.” 


Phosphate  Baking  Powder 

What  is  a  receipt  for  a  phosphate  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  J.  B. 

We  do  not  think  much  of  that  sort  of 
powder,  but  if  you  must  make  it.  here  are 
the  proposition  :  Acid  calcium  phosphate 
2  lbs.,  powdered  exsiccated  alum  2  lbs., 
sodium  bicarbonate  ,3  lbs.,  starch  .3  lbs. 
Mix  1  lb.  of  the  starch  with  each  of  the 
other  three  ingredients  and  then  mix  all. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  coat  the  active 
ingredients  with  the  inert  starch  so  that 


they  will  not  react  till  wet  in  use.  You 
may  better  mix  %  lb.  of  starch  with  2  lbs. 
of  cream  of  tartar,  another  %  lb.  of  starch 
with  1  lb.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  then 
mix  the  two  mixtures.  This  will  give  you 
a  good  tartar  powder  which  will  stand 
considerable  more  starch  if  you  wish  to 
add  it. 


Removing  Varnish;  Cleaning  Marble 

What  will  take  varnish  off  walnut  fur¬ 
niture?  What  will  talcs  stains  off  white 
marble  A,*. 

Crisfield,  Md. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
varnish.  Try  equal  parts  benzene,  (if 
yon  can  get  it,  also  known  as  benzol,  but 
not  benzine),  nnd  denatured  alcohol, 
made  slightly  alkaline  with  n  little  am¬ 
monia  water.  This  should  be  swabbed 
on.  allowed  to  remain  a  few  moments  and 
rubbed  off.  You  will  have  to  use  some 
observation,  and  fit  the  treatment  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coat  of  varnish.  If  you 
can  not  get  benzol,  use  the  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  with  just  a  little  lye  in  it,  and  be 
more  cautious.  The  very  best  way  to 
take  off  varnish  is  by  rubbing  with  steel 
wool,  but  it  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  and,  in 
the  case  of  carved  Lgs.  almost  impossible. 
There  are  some  varnishes  which  are  al¬ 
most  insoluble,  but  usually  will  give  way 
in  time.  As  long  as  the  varnish  is  there 
the  wood  will  not  be  discolored,  the  trick 
is  to  stop  the  treatment  just  as  you  hav* 
the  varnish  off.  In  the  case  of  the  mar¬ 
ble,  so  much  depends  on  the  sort  of  stain 
that  a  long  distance  guess  is  not  much 
good.  The  surface  usually  has  to  be  re¬ 
polished  as  a  whole,  which  is  hard  work. 
Very  weak  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  arid 
will  take  off  the  surface  of  marble  and 
the  stain  with  it,  but  will  leave  a  rough 
spot  which  must  he  polished. 


I 


Waterproofing  Canvas 

We  have  a  canvas  vehicle  cover  which 
picks  up  water,  and  tin-  cost  of  oil  makes 
its  use  prohibitive.  What  can  he  done? 

Oxford,  N.  Y.  c.  M. 

If  the  canvas  is  not  worth  the  oil  it  is 
likely  not  worth  much  time  or  anything 
else,  but  you  might  try  painting  it  with 
a  rather  tliiu  glue,  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  it  to  dry,  with  a  solution  of 
chrome  alum  of  the  same  strength,  by 
weight,  as  the  glue.  Once  set.  this  coat¬ 
ing  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  if  you  do 
not  use  too  strong  a  glue  solution  the  can¬ 
vas  will  not  he  much  stiffened.  Better 
try  a  small  amount  of  eacli  solution  on 
some  old  hit  of  canvas  first.  If  you  get  it 
on  too  stiff'  it  will  crack  the  canvas. 


“New  Skin  Grower” 

What  is  “new  skin  grower”?  A.  s. 

Sabina,  O. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  flexible  collo¬ 
dion.  which  is  made  by  adding  castor  oil 
or  glycerine  in  small  proportions  to  or¬ 
dinary  collodion.  The  latter  is  a  solution 
of  a  special  sort  of  nitrated  cotton  in 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether.  So  lit¬ 
tle  is  used  by  the  ordinary  family  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  make  it  yourself, 
and  as  the  solvents  evaporate  readily,  it 
should  be  purchased  in  small  portions. 
Ask  for  “flexible  collodion”  at  any  good 
drug  store,  and  use  it  on  small  cuts  and 
scratches  after  treatment  with  iodine  to 
disinfect  them.  But  do  not  use  it  with¬ 
out  previous  disiufectiou  of  the  injured 
surface 


Paste  for  Wallpaper;  Disinfectant 

What  is  a  good  paste  for  wallpaper, 
and  what  disinfectant  could  be  used? 

A.  J. 

Several  recipes  have  appeared  pre¬ 
viously  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  the  best 
general  results  seem  to  he  from  a  paste 
of  rve  flour,  which  is  made  by  stirring 
the  flour  into  warm  water  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  stir  till  the  mixture  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  free  from  even  small  lumps. 
This  paste  is  then  brought  to  a  boil  under 
constant  stirring  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Burning  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  with  saturated  salt  water  iu 
the  outer  container.  The  exact  amount 
of  flour  must  be  found  by  trial,  as  flours 
differ  in  their  paste-making  ability.  A 
little  carbolic  acid  will  preserve  this 
paste  very  well  and  act  as  a  disinfectant. 


Pasteurized  Cider 

What  about  a  process  for  preserving 
cider  by  treating  it  with  carbon  dioxide, 
and  thus  doing  away  with  pasteurization? 

Viuemont,  Pa.  w.  J.  s. 

Carbon  dioxide  alone  will  not  work. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
special  process  you  mention,  but  the  con¬ 
cern  which  was  pushing  it  seems  to  have 


lirtinniiitniniifntiminiiiniiiniiiHiiiiiiimitininnininnrimmiiiiinniiniiniiiinfiimfliiis 


IN  farm  service,  Garfords  are  earning 
profits  because  they  haul  on  a  basis  of 
Low  Cost  Tort-Mile.  Returns  from  a  re¬ 
cent  investigation  among  4,000  Garford 
owners  showed  97.6%  are  100%  sat¬ 
isfied.  Let  us  send  you  their  records 
covering  every  kind  of  haulage. 


That  the  United  States  Army  htts  made  Garford  a  Class  A 
Standard  is  another  proof  of  Garford  servicabihty 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 


I  wish  to  know  about  feeding  pigs 
nffer  they '.are  weaned.  We  have  skim- 
j  ,;]k.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  I  expect  to  enter  the  pig  in  a  con¬ 
test  for  my  little  girl,  and  want  to  give 
it  the  right  start.  J.  A. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  any  better  for  pigs 
than- skim-milk,  and  when  an  abundance 
„f  this  material  is  available,  economical 
•is  well  as  normal  growth  is  assured.  A 
(,',-ain  ration  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
nirnmeal,  two  parts  of  middlings  and 
three  parts  of  ground  oats  would  make  a 
.  ,,o(l  combination.  Moisten  these  ma¬ 
p-rials  with  water  and  feed  them  in  the 
f„nn  of  a  thick  slop,  about  the  consistency 
buttermilk.  For  each  pound  of  dry 
»,.ain  fed  per  day  allow  the  pig  five  or 
Cix  pounds  of  skim-milk.  This  propor¬ 
tion  seems  to  give  better  results  than 
would  follow  the  use  of  more  milk  and 
I,  Ss  grain.  A  pig  should  be  fed  during 
its  early  growing  stages  as  much  as  from 
;;i to  -t  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight. 

Much  would  depend  upon  what  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  contest  pro¬ 
vide.  If  economy  is  to  be  rewarded  as 
well  as  gain  in  weight,  then  one  should 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
and  insist  that  the  pig  forage  persistently 
on  some  green  crop,  such  as  oats  and 
|,eas.  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  This  ration  would  serve  very  well 
until  the  pic  weighs  100  lbs.,  after  which 
(lie  oats  and  middlings  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  mixture  and  the  pig  fat¬ 
tened  largely  on  corn  and  skim-milk. 


period.  If  the  cow  in  question  is  due  to 
freshen  within  a  month.  I  would  dry  her 
lip  at  once,  taking  all  the  grain  away 
from  her,  milking  her  only  once  a  day 
until  the  udder  is  completely  dried  up  and 
then  begin  to  feed  her  generously  of  grain, 
so  that  she  may  approach  calving  time  in 
good  strength  and  vigor. 

4.  Any  concentrate,  if  rich  in  protein, 
should  be  fed  sparingly  as  calving  ap¬ 
proaches.  Cottonseed  meal  has  been 
known  to  contribute  to  abortion,  and  cows 
during  this  stage  of  their  gestation  do  not 
need  products  rich  iu  protein.  Such 
feeds  as  oats,  bran,  cornmeal  and  oilmeal 
are  much  better  adapted  for  feeding  cows 
during  this  period; 

5.  A  6  to  12-months-old  heifer  should 
receive  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  three 
parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of  bran,  three 
parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  oilmeal. 
Supplementing  this  grain  ration  should 
he  Alfalfa  or  clover  mixture.  The  heifer 
Should  be  fed  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  grain  per  day,  depending  upon 
the  condition,  age,  and  general  stage  of 
development.  The  neighbor  has  given 
you  bad  advice.  You  cannot  afford  to 
winter  your  heifers  without  providing 
some  grain,  especially  if  you  desire  them 
to  grow  and  develop  into  useful  dairy 
cows.  It  is  possible  to  winter  them  on 
roughage  and  cornstalks,  but  they  will 
do  better  if  given  some  grain. 

0,  The  only  grain  that  I  should  feed 
dairy  cows  on  good  pasture  would  be  corn- 
meal.  and  if  the  pasture  were  poor  I 
should  feed  equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal.  If  gluten  were  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  cottonseed  meal,  it  would 
be  possible  to  feed  only  gluten  to  cows 
on  good  pasture. 


Various  Dairy  Questions 

Would  jyioui  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
a  little  advice  in  regard  to  the  follow¬ 
ing?  1.  I  fun  using  mangel  beets  of  which 
1  grew  plenty  for  the  entire  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  1  assume  they  are  better  than  beet 
pulp  recommended.  I  feed  about  half  a 
bueketfull  to  one  cow  twice  a  day.  2. 
1  have  noted  recommendations  to  use  3. 
nV>.  etc.,  lbs.  of  millfeed  to  a  pound  of 
milk  which  a  cow.  gives.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  quantity  of  such  feed  should  be 
reduced  as  a  cow  gradually  falls  off  in 
milk  yield  as  the  time  from  the  freshening 
periods  lengthens?  My  observation  has 
been  that  the  practice  is  to  increase  the 
feed  under  such  circumstances,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  flow.  3.  Most 
people  with  whom  I  have  talked  tell  me 
that  a  cow  should  have  a  rest  of  from 
one  to  two  months  before  freshening,  in 
which  she  should  not  be  milked ;  but 
others  say  they-  believe  the  best  practice 
is  to  milk  the 'cows  just  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  give  any  worthwhile  quantity. 
My  emv  should  be  fresh  within  one 
month,  but  is  still  giving  milk.  Would 
he  glad  to  know  the  most  approved  prac¬ 
tice.  4.  Is  it  true  cottonseed  meal  should 
not  he  fed  to  a  cow  for  some  time  before 
she  is  to  freshen?  If  so,  why  is  it  detri¬ 
mental?  5.  What  grain  ration  should  a 
<•  to  12-months-old  heifer  receive?  A 
neighbor  tells  me  he  does  not  feed  his 
young  stock  lie  is  wintering  any  grain 
whatever.  I  have  been  feeding  my  heifer 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat  bran  twice  a 
day  all  Winter.  (>.  What  grain  ration,  if 
any,  should  be  fed  to  a  cow  on  grass  pas¬ 
ture?  •  G.  B.  F. 

Maryland. 


1.  Mangel  beets  do  provide  more  su 
enlence  than  does  beet  pulp,  and  mile! 
the  cost;  of  producing  them  is  prohibitiv 
you  would,  no  doubt,  have  better  resul 
irom  feeding  the  mangels  than  were  ye 
to  use  beet  pulp  moistened  with  watt 
and  mol  asses.  It  Inis  been  observed.  lto\ 
'  ver,  among  dairymen  who  are  feed  it 
test  cows  that  beet  pulp,  being  a  litt 
more  concentrated  than  mangels,  is  pe 
Imps  better  suited  for  such  use.  If  yc 
of  beets,  it  is  practicable  1 
weighing  1.200  to  1.300  lb 
00  or  even  75  lbs.  of  mange 


have  plenty 
feed  a  cow 
as  much  as 
per  dav. 

2.  The 
for  each 
Iter  cow 
necessary 
ns  this  rule  suggests 
the  lactation  period 


rule  is  to  feed  1  lb.  of  gra 
3  or  3Vv  lhs.  of  milk  produc 
ner  day.  Naturally  it  is  n 
to  feed  quite  as  much  gra 
s  at  the  beginning 
when  the  cow 


able  to  transfer  considerable  of  her  b< 
flesh  into  milk,  provided  she  is  in  g< 
condition.  As  the  lactation  period 
vanees,  the  flow  naturally  decreases,  i 
!i  P^Ettpsiblc  to  endeavor  to  keep 
'fie  flow  of  milk  by  increasing  the  amoi 
V  fed.  It  is  useless,  however, 

increase  the  amount  of  grain  beyond 
‘  «i  t  a  in  point,  and  this  point  is  dot 
mined  by  the  failure  of  the  cow  to 
rimml  by  producing  more  milk  when  ,m 

Vs  °,1?ered-  Good  sense  must  s 
dement  all  general  rules  that  are  s 
u  Med  for  feeding  dairy  cows. 

„h,-  a“  “oans  milch  cows  should 
rO,  .  f,  r<*st  Pomod  varying  from  four 
the  cnn\m-  ’  depending,  of  course,  n\ 
t'li-dimr!1,1' rV°  t'loeow  and  her  gene 
close  a  cow  milked 

i  tn  h!  g  hT’  tbe  milk  is  v 
WW  »ml  ill  suited  for  i 

few  ,,,  C-nW  Perstets  in  'giving 

•  d  imlk.  a  dfly  she  should 

si(.  ...  ,  -  denying  her  grain,  so  t: 

'•j-  \  at  lcuiali  si.;  Weeks  us  a  i 


Feeding  Freshening  Cows 

1.  Will  you  make  up  a  ration  for  Hol¬ 
stein  cows?  They  are  in  good  condition 
and  are  now  freshening.  I  feed  them 
clover,  mixed  hay  and  grain.  I  have  to 
buy  all  the  grain.  I  have  no  silage,  but 
can  buy  beet  pulp,  also  all  kinds  of  grain, 
to  make  a  properly  balanced  ration.  2. 
One  of  my  Jersey’s  teats  is  not  in  order. 
She  gives  slimy  milk  from  that  one  sore 
teat.  J.  p. 

Rockland  Go..  N.  Y. 

1.  Assuming  that  your  Holstein  cows 
are  in  good  condition,  as  you  have  indi¬ 
cated.  that  you  have  available  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clover  and  mixed  hay.  and  that 
you  must  purchase  all  the  concentrates 
necessary  for  making  a  ration,  1  would 
suggest  the  following  combination  :  Corn- 
and-cobmeal.  400  lbs. :  gluten  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  buckwheat  middlings,  200  lbs. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed,  200  lbs.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3  ibs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day,  and  allow  the  animals  all  of  the 
bay  that,  they  will  clean  up  with  relish. 
It  would  be  well  to  feed  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the 
dry  beet  pulp,  after  it  has  been  moistened 
for  12  hours,  in  two  feedings,  morning 
and  night.  If  you  would  mix  some  oil¬ 
meal  with  the  beet  pulp,  you  would  be 
adding  a  little  more  protein,  and  if  they 
are  in  good  flesh  it  would  be  well  to  feed 
them  a  relatively  narrow  ration. 

2.  As  for  the  Jersey  cow  that  has  an 
infected  quarter,  it  is  liest  to  remove  all 
the  grain  from  her  ration,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  possibly  beet  pulp  and  some 
wheat  bran,  and  to  give  her  some  purge, 
preferably  epsom  salts  or  raw  linseed  oil. 
Rathe  the  teat  and  the  udder  with  a  sat¬ 
urated  salt  solution,  using  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  handled  without  burning.  After 
the  inflammation  is  removed  and  the  teat 
begins  to  approach  normal  conditions, 
you  can  increase  the  grain  and  feed  her 
in  the  usual  way. 


Guernsey  Club  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Congress  Street.  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  12. 
1020.  at  10:30  a.  m.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  business  the  following  amendment 
to  Section  8  of  by-laws  is  proposed: 

Any  animal  registered  iu  the  Canadian 
Guernsey  Herd  Book  can  be  registered 
in  the  Herd  Register  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  if  eligible  in  accord 
with  these  by-laws,  on  the  strength  of 
the  official  certificates  from  the  Canadian 
Herd  Book,  without  the  registration  of 
ancestors.  Such  certificate  must  in  all 
cases  bear  a  sketch  showing  all  white 
markings  of  the  animal  in  question. 

The  applicant  for  registration  of  an 
animal  imported  from  Canada  must  iu 
all  cases  be  the  person  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book  as  the 
owner  of  said  animal  on  the  date  of 
application. 

To  register  an  animal  imported  from 
Canada  iu  dam  there  must  accompany 
the  entry  application  a  certificate  of 
service  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  sire 
and  also  by  the  registrar  of  the  Canadian 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  who  will 
certify  to  the  ownership  and  registration 
of  the  sire  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book. 


“That  man  called  me  a  liar.  •  cad.  a 
scoundrel  and  a  puppy.  Wouk.  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  fight?”  “By  all  means. 
There’s  nothing  nobler  iu  this  world  than 
fighting  for  the  truth.” — Melbourne  Aus- 
truiariuh. 


JamesTrtfgOo.^cdtkinsonZOis.tjhnim.-SKty.sYlinneapolis.JSfinri 
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Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy  Bom 
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Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

uni  tc r*  17 TV*  Rook  Barn 

1\U vlVj ! WJ  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1 5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

>AW.,AW.V.,A1WW.WAV 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

pA|  l/tTh  Threshes  cow  peas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  anti  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.  .Morristown, Tenn. 


The  Only  Log  Saw 

With  “Arm  Swing”  Stroke  and  Lever 
k  Controlled  Friction  Clutch  for  Starting 
rand  Stopping  Saw. 


Wnto  for  Prices 
rand  Description  of  this  Fast 
I  Cutting,  Practical  One-Man  Out 

'WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Avenuo  1895Emplre  Building 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
(mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutter*. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box, IS  Easton,  Pa. 


Jhn£Alcan> 

5  Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial>l 


IQ 

On  T rial.Y  Eaay  running,  easily 
I  cleaned. —  Skims  warm  or  cold 

H  milk.  »  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bos  SO 75  Babbridge.  N  Y. 


YMlLh  saw  your  winter’s  wood  in  a 
*  »  )  few  hours  and  then  you  can  make 

money  sawing  for  others.  Many  users  say  they 
make  upwards  of  $11.00  a  day  cutting  wood  for 
neighbors.  Expensive  cumbersome  rigs  used  in  the 
past  are  made  unnecessary  by  the  O  ttawa  Saw  Rig.  Does 

all  practical  work  any  other  saw  rig  can. 

For  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  one  of  these 
v\  high-priced  and  obsolete  rigs  you  can  now  own  the 


LOW 
INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER. 


Strictly  a  one  man  outfit.  Easy  to  operate ,  light  to  move .  simple  to  handle. 
Powerful  4-cycle  motor  that  drives  any  belt  machinery  when  not  sawing. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  incashintwo  weeks,  justcutting  wood  for  neighbors. 

30  Days’  Trial;  10  Year  Guarantee.  Let  the  Ottawa  work  a 
month  for  yon  to  prove  our  claims.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  TODAY. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OTTAWA,*,KA*lR?^! 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  are  still  holding  a  check  from  the 
express  company  for  a  shipment  made 
from  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y.,  on  May  fi. 
1019,  to  A.  Honigsberg  &  Co.  If  the 
subscriber  who  sent  us  this  claim  will 
write  us  we  will  forward  the  check  to 
him. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  railroad  strike 
is  spreading.  Traffic  in  New  York  City 
is  badly  disturbed.  The  roads  have  issued 
embargoes,  and  only  perishable  goods  are 
being  received.  Food  is  becoming  scarce 
and  prices  are  advancing.  Perishable 
foods  are  piling  up  in  the  freight  yards, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  will  'be  lost 
The  roads  and  express  companies  hold 
themselves  blameless  for  the  delay  and 
loss  due  to  the  strike,  and  refuse  to  pay 
for  damaged  produce  lost  through  their 
inability  to  deliver  it.  It  will  be  prudent 
to  make  careful  inquiry  before  shipping. 
It  will  be  useless  to  file  claims  for  losses 
during  the  strike  unless  the  shipper  brings 
suit,  and  for  the  most  part  that  is  im¬ 
practical.  and  probably  futile.  The  courts 
would  hardly  hold  the  carriers  when  the 
loss  is  due  to  causes  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  since  the 
holidays,  and  have  been  wondering  if  you 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  me  something 
as  to  the  reliability  of  some  oil  companies 
that  are  sending  out  literature  through 
the  mails  each  week.  K.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  merit  in  the 
proposition  of  the  Texas  Oil  &  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.,  Houston,  Texas.  They  lay 
stress  on  the  big  profits  being  made  from 
oil  leases,  but  the  prospects  are  all  based 
on  the  prospects  that  some  of  their  leases 
may  be  a  big  oil  producer.  They  give  no 
figures  to  show  what  they  themselves 
have  done.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
we  have  referred  to  IS  companies  that 
have  asked  for  other  people's  money  to 
promote  their  speculative,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  propositions,  and  there  are  many 
more  that  we  have  not  reported. 

On  November  14.  1918.  I  shipped  a 
case  containing  24  doz.  eggs  to  E.  Fried¬ 
man.  825  Columbus  avenue.  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  B.  Friedman  wrote  that  they 
had  not  received  the  eggs  shipped  that 
date.  We  went  to  our  express  agent  here 
and  had  a  tracer  sent  after  them.  Later 
Mrs.  Friedman  wrote  that  they  had  not 
received  the  eggs.  The  express  agent  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  looked  the  matter  up 
and  found  that  the  case  of  eggs  hail  been 
delivered  and  signed  for.  Mrs.  Friedman 
lias  written  again  since,  saving  that  it  is 
not  true:  that  the  eggs  were  never  de¬ 
livered.  The  bill  is  $22.50.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  afford  to  lose  $22.50. 
and  it  certainly  seems  as  if  either  the 
express  company  or  Mrs.  Friedman  should 
pay  for  them.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  by  the  letters  T  have 
written,  and  if  you  could  help  me  get  my 
money,  I  would  he  very  grateful  to  you. 

New  York.  J.  <>.  l. 

The  express  record  was  correct,  and 
showed  the  eggs  had  been  received  by 
Mr.  Friedman.  lie  persisted  in  his  de¬ 
nial.  and  claim  was  given  to  our  attor¬ 
ney.  who  succeeded  in  collecting  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  accounts  kept  by  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man  were  inaccurate,  and  led  t~  the  con¬ 
fusion,  but  persistent  denial  of  proven 
facts  does  not  give  a  shipper  confidence 
in  a  concern.  Reliable  houses  are  usu¬ 
ally  willing  to  go  to  any  trouble  to  help 
a  shipper,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  to 
deal  with. 

A  local  paper  published  at  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  publishes  an  interesting  diary  of 
an  egg.  It  seems  a  local  bachelor  bought, 
a  dozen  eggs  at  the  local  store.  The  eggs 
were  labeled  “strictly  fresh,”  and  sold 
at  09  cents  a  dozen.  At  home  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  eggs  bore  the  name 
of  a  young  woman  in  Missouri.  The 
eggs  were  advertised  at  a  bargain,  being 
of  a  grade  usually  sold  for  .80  cents.  Cor¬ 
respondence  ensued  between  the  Northern 
State  bachelor  and  the  Southern  maid, 
who  wrote  that  it.  was  just  a  year  ago 
that  she  wrote  her  name  on  the  egg.  and 
she  received  30  cents  a  dozen  for  the  eggs. 

It  is  too  had  to' spoil  the  prospects  of  a 


romance,  but  we  are  assured  that  the 
bachelor  had  no  longing  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  except  the  age  aud  original  value  of 
the  eggs,  and  no  pictures  were  exchanged. 
But  it  is  evident  that*  the  up-State  deal¬ 
ers  have  mastered  the  essential  features 
of  the  egg  trade. 

As  an  appreciation  of  the  high-class 
service  and  benefits  received  from  reading 
and  heeding  your  advice  concerning  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  I  am  en¬ 
closing  20  cents  for  two  new  10-weeks- 
trial  subscribers,  for  your  (or  our)  most 
worthy  publication.  A.  S. 

Ohio. 

That  is  a  substantial  form  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  It  is  simply  a  sample  of  the  service 
that  comes  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  spirit  that  makes  this 
type  of  a  farm  paper  possible. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Spain.  I  haven't  time  to  go.  and 
after  reading  your  Publisher’s  Desk  ar¬ 
ticles,  I  don't  want  to.  J.  L.  o. 

New  York. 

During  the  war  this  so-called  “Spanish 
Prisoner”  fake  was  suspended,  but  it  is 
now  revived  in  full  force,  and  subscribers 
send  in  letters  on  the  subject  almost 
daily.  We  referred  to  a  Texas  butcher 
who  had  followed  instructions  given  in 
the  letter  he  received,  which  caused  him 
a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars.  You 
will  get  value  from  if.  however,  if  used  to 
start  your  fire,  but  that  is  the  only  use 
to  make  of  it. 

The  New  York  Stock  Fxchauge  is  a 
private  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  selling  stocks  and  bonds.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  open  market  in  the 
sense  that  sales  are  made  on  the  offer- 
and-bid  plan  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange. 
Accurate  records  of  the  sales  are  made, 
and  the  prices  are  public.  But  no  one 
except  members  of.  the  exchange  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  or  sell  on  the  exchange. 
An  outsider  must  pay  the  members  a  com¬ 
mission  for  any  trade  in  his  behalf. 
Seven  or  eight  months  ago  the  stock  of 
the  Stutz  Motor  Company  was  selling  for 
$40  a  share.  Later' it  advanced  to  $100. 
It.  paid  five  per  cent,  and  the  price 
seemed  high.  Hence  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  traders,  or  gamblers,  sold  it 
“short”  on  the  theory  that  later  on  the 
price  would  drop.  They  attempted  to 
sell  enough  to  establish  a  low  price. 
Those  on  the  inside  of  the  Stutz  concern, 
one  of  whom  is  an  exchange  member, 
however,  knew  the  amount  of  stock  that 
was  outside  of  their  hands  and  control. 
This  available  supply  was  small.  The  bears 
did  not  know,  and  as  they  thought  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  went  on  buying  as  the 
price  rose.  When  time  came  to  deliver 
they  borrowed  from  the  insiders  to  make 
deliveries,  expecting  to  return  the  borrow¬ 
ed  shares  when  the  price  dropped,  as 
seemed  sure,  since  the  price  was  above 
actual  value.  The  process  was  continued 
until  the  stock  sold  at  $391  a  share,  and 
tin1  traders  realized  that  the  insiders  had 
a  corner  in  the  stock,  and  the  traders  had 
to  pay  any  price  demanded  or  go  bank¬ 
rupt. 

Some  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  game 
operating  on  the  ground  daily,  got  caught 
in  the  gamble.  What  possible  chance  has 
a  countryman  or  ordinary  city  investor 
got  in  the  Wall  Street  game?  Of  course, 
all  ‘transactions  do  not  go  to  this  extreme; 
but  in  a  .mild  form'  the  principle  is  worked 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  bigger  gamble  than 
betting  on  horse  races,  which  is  prohib¬ 
ited  by  law.  In  either  case  the  game  is 
fair  occasionally,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  insiders,  and  the  farmer 
who  expects  to  profit  by  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  meet  disappointment. 

What  is  the  standing  of  II.  V.  Greene 
Company,  Nottingham  Building.  Copley 
Square.  Boston.  Mass. ?  This  company  is 
soliciting  small  investments  from  farmers 
and  others  in  the  “First  People’s  Trust 
Company.”  $30,000,000  capital.  They 
call  themselves  investment  hankers,  and 
claim  to  have  launched  two  other  succws- 
ful  similar  enterprises  which  are  paying 
7  to  0  per  cent,  besides  accumulating  a 

surplus.  D.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

The  11.  V.  Greene  Company  promotions  ' 
are  not  the  class  of  securities  in  which  we 
would  advise  farmers  to  invest  their  sav 
iugs.  We  have  expressed  this  opinion  a 
number  of  times  during  the  past  year. 
The  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  under  the  “Blue  Sky  law.”  has 
refused  to  grant  a  license  to  this  house  to 
sell  securities  in  the  Shite. 


Weeds  are  Like  Flies 


A  WEED  is  like  a  fly.  Give  it  a  good  start, 
and  before  you  know  it  you  have  hun¬ 
dreds,  thousands,  millions — instead  of  just  one!  We 
kill  the  flies  to  protect  ourselves  against  diseases  that 
they  so  readily  spread;  we  kill  weeds  to  save  our  crops 
from  being  smothered.  “Swat  the  weed’’  should  be 
just  as  popular  a  slogan  as  “Swat  the  fly.” 

And  when  it  comes  to  killing  off  weeds,  there  is  no 
more  efficient  tool  than  an  International  Corn  Culti¬ 
vator.  Because  these  cultivators  are  furnished  with 
adjustable  bearings,  making  ii  possible  to  take  up  all  play 
from  wear,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  cultivator  close 
against  the  corn  row. 

This  is  practically  impossible  with  a  cheap,  flimsy 
cultivator  that  has  only  bored  bearings ,  because  there  is 
no  provision  to  take  up  wear.  As  a  result,  after  the 
cultivator  has  been  used  a  short  time,  the  wheels 
wobble  badly  and  every  time  they  strike  a  bump  or 
rock  they  twist  to  the  side  instead  of  riding  straight 
over  the  obstruction,  causing  the  cultivator  to  dodge 
into  the  nearest  corn  hill  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  If,  to  avoid  this,  the  cultivator  gangs  are  set 
closer  together  a  strip  of  weeds  will  be  left  along  the 
corn  rows  on  each  side.  Rely  on  International. 

There  are  other  desirable  features  aside  from  the 
adjustable  bearing,  which  are  sure  to  interest  you  in 
International  Cultivator  design  and  construction. 
See  your  International  dealer  about  these  cultivators 
the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Cuts  a  mile  of  ditch  a  day, 
V-sliapcd,  -wide  or  narrow,  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet.  Builds  terraces 
and  levees,  fills  up  old  ditches 
and  gullies.  Sent  you  on 
TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL 
Does  the  work  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Lightest  draft, 
all  steel.  Reversible. 

Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Ine. 
Box  85  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  wllo  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A  ddress : — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  185 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


There  is  a  Ross  Ensilage 
Cutter  that  will  exactly 
match  your  power  whether 
a  “four-horse”  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene  engine,  a  tractor  or  heavy- 

duty  steam  engine.  And  no  matter 
what  model  you  choose,  you’ll  get 
cutter  that  will  give  you  better 
silage;  one  that  will  go  through 
any  job  of  silo-filling  without  choking 
or  chattering— at  low  speed  and  at 
low  power  cost. 

ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Study  the  Ross  carefully.  Note  the  Six- 
Fan  Blower.  Wish-bone  Steel  Mounting. 
Self-conforming  Bearings,  and.  on  the  f  ly¬ 
wheel  Type,  the  genuine  Rockwood  fibre 
Pulley  which  absolutely  prevents  belt  slip¬ 
page  and  gives  you  maximum  power. 


The  Ross  special  Ball-bearing  End  Thrust 
and  Extra  Knife  Adjustment  holds  the 
knives  right  up  against  the  shear-bar  —  all 
the  time- -assuring  clean-cut  silage  with  all 
the  rich  corn  juices  retained,  instead  of  sil¬ 
age  that  is  "chewed"  and  torn. 

Write  today  for  free  literature  and  name  of  nearest  Ross  Dealer.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
this  highest-auality  cutter  which  matches  «our  present  power,  operates  at  lowest  cost 
and  cuts  clean-- always! 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.  528  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

J.  B.  NORTON  &  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y..  Distributors  and  20  oilier  Leading  Distributing  Points  in  U.  S,  A. 


a  m  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen,  Stockmen. 

C  fl  UM  etc.  It’s  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  samples 
I  |4  II III  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 
"nywhero,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie.  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Home  Made  Gandy  pound  de¬ 
livered  to  sixth  Zone  Dept.  5.  TIIE  COCO  CO.,  Chnthnni,  N.Y. 


PA ItM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm, 
equipped  with  all  modem  machinery,  including 
milking  machines;  married  man  preferred:  com¬ 
fort  aide  house  and  usual  privileges;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give 
full  particulars,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  0093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  married  farmers;  one  man  and 
wife  to  care  for  garden  and  chickens  and  two 
single  farm  hands;  permanent  position  and  good 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  0818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged.  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  Is  fond  of  children, 
to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  _ong  Island, 
ninety  miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12: 
no  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing.  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  he 
treated  as  one  of  the  family:  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
$40  per  month.  ADBERTISBR  0823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED1 — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
farm:  must  lie  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
BROS.,  Wrontham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  general  farm  work 
on  modern  Connecticut  farm;  wages  $50  per 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  0907,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  do  general  housework  on 
farm;  full  charge:  conveniences;  (widower). 
Address  WM.  SNYuER,  Newton  Falls,  O. 


$20  WEEK’S  PAY  to  helper  on  gentleman’s 
farm  and  gardening;  work  is  from  0  a.  m.  to 
«  p.  m.:  hoard  and  room.  $7  week,  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  Address  P.  ().  BOX  IT,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  board.  W.  II.  MIT.LER, 
Alliens,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  (Protestant),  not  under  25  years 
old,  on  modern  poultry  farm  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania:  must  lie  able  to  grow  chicks  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  handle  laying  stock  profitably; 
wages  $00  per  month,  with  board  and  room; 
year  round  job  for  man  who  can  produce  results, 
with  chance  for  profit  sharing.  ADVERTISER 
0904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  help  wanted  on  small  modern  equipped 
farm.  28  miles  from  New  York  City:  single 
men  only  that  will  appreciate  good  living  and 
working  conditions  and  good  wages;  knowledge 
of  vegetable  raising  essential,  but.  not  neeessarv. 
LOUIS  I!.  KI.EMM,  Supt.,  Plainfield.  N.  J . ; 
It.  F.  I).  No.  2. 


HERDSMAN,  capable  of  handling  exceptional 
herd  of  Holsteins  and  producing  a  special 
grade  of  fermented  milk:  also  single  rmer  and 
poultry  and  hog  man.  ADVERTISER  0903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  milkers  for  country  place  in 
Westchester.  ADVERTISER  6902,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  with  or  without  experience,  to 
work  under  experienced  gardener;  good  board 
and  wages  will  be  paid  right  man:  write,  stat¬ 
ing  your  experience  and  wages  expected, 
BUE1DABLIK  FARM,  Box  950.  Wilmington, 
Del. 


SEVERAL  good  single  farm  hands;  will  pay 
$00  per  month  and  board.  Call,  write  or 
'phone  BREIDABLIK  FARM,  Wilmington.  Del. 


WANTED — Two  experienced,  single,  dry  hand 
milkers  for  certified  dairy;  required  to  milk 
10  .ows;  no  outside  work;  men  work  eight  hours 
per  day:  furnished  with  white  suits  to  work  in; 
wages  $60  per  month  board  and  room;  one  day 
off  each  month;  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  THE  OAKS 
FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  country  woman  to 
cook  in  private  farm  home;  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  and  all  modern  conveniences;  good  wages. 
Address  MRS.  STUART  It.  MANN,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters,  or 
two  friends,  for  farm  residence,  Morristown, 
N.  J.;  cook  and  waitress,  chambermaid;  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Apply  E.  G.  CURRY,  1626  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York;  ’phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — Married  couples  not  over  50  years  of 
age  for  gentleman’s  country  place.  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  man  for  general  farm  work 
and  wife  to  board  a  few  men  when  required;  this 
position  requires  a  Protestant  couple,  neat  and 
clean,  woman  a  good  cook,  and  who  will  take 
pride  and  interest  In  their  work,  and  extra  nice 
inane  with  large  yard  and  place  for  chickens;  it 
offers  a  good  home,  pleasant  hours,  good  salary 
and  good  treatment;  no  objections  to  one  or  two 
children.  Answer,  giving  full  particulars,  refer¬ 
ence.  salary  required,  with  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  address,  ADVERTISER  6862,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehwortb  Village. 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  Protestant,  American,  working  fore¬ 
man,  no  tobacco  user,  take  charge  dairy,  plan 
daily  work:  references  required;  work  with 
hoys:  $75.  board,  room,  plain  washing.  WAT- 
KIN  SON  FARM  SCHOOL,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ENckm.ent  opportunity  for  energetic,  thor- 
nnghly  reliable  man  In  creamery,  cooling  milk, 
tilling  and  washing  bottles,  at  high  wages;  send 
application,  stating  age,  weight,  height,  habits, 
experience  and  earliest  date  you  can  report,  to 
airy  Department.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AG- 
Ul  1  LIT’KAL  COLLEGE,  New  Brunswick, N.  J. 

WANTED— Good  man  for  general  farming;  $50 
board;  good  with  stock.  AD- 
I'-K  I  1M’, It  (i891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN T  E  D-  -  E  x  pe  r  i  e  n  ec  d  men  to  work  on  farm; 
iii'ii?-  good  wages;  also  one  married 

Aa,i;,,oh0T,HA«,.ur,II,8hcd  811,1  all  usual  privileges. 
Address  DOCK  BOX  No,  215,  Kiclilandtown,  Pa. 

"  'i^  '^bite  or  colored,  reliable  man.  de- 

Faii  ,.lm,ne1,  months,  work  farm  Spring, 

, "'•n-'h.livery  days;  references,  wages  ex- 
J-  HAWKINS,  Center  Moriches.  N.  Y. 

" n refi . b x 1 11  ‘ r ' | 1  ced  farm  hand,  married  man 
place-  01  k  on  private  estate:  house  on 


letter. 


8nli  and  full  particulars  in  first 

DARLINGTON  FARMS,  Ramsey,  N,  ,T. 

WANTED — A  married 

V.;',,,,  'ic-kki  ikhu 


man  to  work  on  dairy 
Conn.;  no  objection  to 
Per  month  and  five-room 
0887,  care  Rural  New- 


'  l5o\,?lmonth1  withit‘,-falnI1-y:  ste!l(,y  l*,,siti<*n 


garden-'  mmi't “i.nY,*1?!, * 001  house,  milk,  wood 
care  of  horse  P'actlcal  farming  an 

ville.  \  v  An'vp'mi'flioi',  lo"“t,,,l  at  Stevens 
AD\  LUriSEU  6894,  care  Run 


horse 
..  .  N.  Y. 

New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Men 


X  j!U,'»1  KxP<‘1'imenf 


J..  W. 
Station, 


associate 
dairy  experiem 
BARTLETT.  A] 
New  Ermiswiei 


try;  hu8bnii!i*,a.*,*e  "on,nu  for  house 
hoard  for  servi  .  ’  an  .8®<-‘,,re  work  in  „ 
Mrs.  (>  (.  \i an,l  morning; 

• - -  •  M hHRI AM.  Lyons  Falls. 


Jersey '  hcnM,?1  \!' 1  herdsman  fq 

a'fm  40  eJwstowlH,W  ■T,‘rs<‘-V-  tl' 
familiar  with  m  i  ,youn*  stock: 

cxperieuceV  ag”  !nH,'aIlil:,ilUn'  »r<‘( 

desired  etc  |„ ?  I"!’.11  1  -v-  'eferei 
N ‘w-Yorkon161-  ADVK»' 


Wanted _ p,, 


WANTED — Two  men  to  milk  and  work  on  farm; 

good  wages  and  board.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED—  Man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  way 
and  attends  his  position  with  his  own  hands  and 
head;  good  all  year  round  position  for  the  right 
mail.  ADVERTISER  6900,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Help:  housekeeper;  industrious  and 
educated,  by  single  farmer  needing  capable 
help:  modern  house,  near  Cleveland.  ().:  extra 
man  boarded;  willing  to  pay  for  high  ability; 
state  qualifications,  age.  BOX  56.  Perry,  O. 


WANTED — Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work:  $00  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable  farm  boy  or 
man;  good  habits:  no  smoking:  state  wages, 
experience.  W.  D.  NELSON.  JR.,  Marshallton, 
Del. 


GENERAL  farm  hands:  single  and  married:  $50 
to  $75  per  month,  house  and  privileges:  state 
experience.  LAKE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU, 
Painesville,  O. 


WANTED — Farm  hand;  good  teamster  and 
milker:  steady  position  in  Connecticut:  salary 
$55  per  month  with  board.  DR.  HALO  REX'. 
915  Seventh  Avenue,  near  58th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  Circle  3552. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  farm;  woman  to 
cook:  man  for  general  work:  can  also  use  two 
single  men.  For  particulars  address  DR.  C.  A. 
POTTER.  Superintendent.  Gowanda  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Collins,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  a  competent  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep;  references  re¬ 
quired:  single  man  preferred;  will  pay  good 
wages,  with  hoard  and  room.  Address  J.  W. 
HEYWOOD,  EUerslie  Farms,  Khineeliff,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  gentleman’s  estate  in  Far  Hills, 
N.  J.,  an  assistant  farmer,  single,  familiar 
with  plowing,  seeding,  reaping  and  handy  with 
team;  board  furnished.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
0910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  general  farm  work  on 
small  farm  in  New  Jersey;  must  he  experi¬ 
enced.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  and  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  BLECH EI(,  97  Varet  Street;  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  man  who  understands 
operating  a  pasteurizing  plant  in  a  city  dairy; 
must  be  capable,  energetic  and  reliable; 
would  consider  an  inexperienced  young  man  if 
willing  to  learn;  give  reference,  state  age  and 
salary  expected,  where  and  how  employed  for 
past  five  years.  P.  O.  BOX  460,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys;  must  understand  register  of 
merit  work.  Apply  T.  F.  PENDELL,  Halcyon 
Farms,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  mail,  to  milk  and 
lake  care  of  cows;  no  farm  work;  $IK),  board 
and  lodging;  state  age,  nationality  and  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  who  can  understand  all  farm 
machinery  and  crops;  wife  to  attend  to  butter 
of  few  cows:  comfortable  house,  with  all  im¬ 
provements  and  privileges;  permanent  position: 
no  objection  to  foreigners;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  references.  ADVERTISER  6880,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN — Single  young  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  Cornell  training:  thoroughly 
experienced;  excellent  references;  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  your  inquiry.  ADVERTISER 
0860  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  willing  worker,  with  a  limited 
farm  experience  desires  work  on  a  Vermont 
farm  where  he  will  have  a  good  home.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6858,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  no  children  wants  position 
as  farm  manager;  lias  ha.l  college  training, 
experience  as  manager  of  dairy  farm  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery:  purebred  cattle:  can  handle 
men;  nothing  but  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered;  can  give  references.  ADVERTISER  6867. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  American  woman  wants  to  take 
charge  of  first-class  farm  house  where  at  least 
in  men  are  boarded:  thoroughly  experienced; 
Jersey  preferred:  no  salaried  position  considered. 
ADVERTISER  6906,  care  Ituqul  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  in  Now  York  or 
neighboring  States;  am  looking  for  work  as 
well  as  wages;  can  handle  Ford  ear  or  tractor; 
good  milker,  teamster,  gardener  or  poultryman; 
married;  3  children;  no  hoarders;  references.  F. 
EUGENE  MARSH,  46  Tirrell*  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  engagement  offering  ad¬ 
vancement  in  progressive  breeder’s  herd:  good 
records  in  botli  long  and  short  time  test  work; 
experienced  In  handling  purebred  cattle;  good 
education  and  special  training:  good  references, 
and  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER  6897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

\<)UNG  MAN  looking  for  position  in  New  York 
or  Now  Jersey  with  breeder  of  Berkshires. 
E.  n.  JUNG,  Jr.,  Bergcnfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Position  as  herdsman  and  dairyman 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  10  years’  experience. 
AD\  ERTISEIt  6896.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on  private  estate: 

good  butter-maker;  2  years  on  last  place; 
single:  American:  references.  ADVERTISER 
0888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  steady,  reliable  man. 

experienced  in  blasting,  grading,  road  making, 
stone  buildings,  and  farming:  can  handle  large 
gang  men:  l->ng  time  to  last  place.  L.  B.,  P.  O. 
Box  288,  Cold  Spring.  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  (28)  wants  all-year-round  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate:  prefers  Long  Island; 
is  handy  and  willing:  licensed  auto  oiierator. 
Address  P.  D.  BENITT,  52  Hale  Ave..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

y 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  a  manager  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualities:  Astute,  energetic,  com¬ 
manding  personality:  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience  covering  all  departments  of 
agriculture:  a  specialist  in  modern  dairying  and 
purebred  cattle:  intelligent,  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive  mind;  unbroken  record  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  noted  farms;  confirmatory  testimo¬ 
nials  on  character  and  qualifications?  If  so, 
write  ADVERTISER  6644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Permanent  position  as  manager  or 
caretaker  of  small  estate,  by  middle-aged 
Protestant:  American;  thoroughly  experienced 
with  horses,  poultry,  fruit.  lawns,  gardens, 
shrubbery,  etc.;  can  do  carpenter,  plumbing  and 
general  repair  work;  wife  excellent  cook:  board 
men;  highest  credentials.  Address  BOX  78, 
New  Paltz.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  Respectable  middle-aged' 

widow  wants  position  as  housekeeper;  can 
furnish  best  of  reference.  Address  BOX  357 
Highland.  N.  Y. 

YOi  NO  MAN,  (19)  wishes  position  on  farm; 

preferably  team  work:  experienced:  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  6908,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  foreman  desires  a  position  on 
a  gentleman's  estate:  experienced  in  all 
branches ;  state  wages.  Address  WILLIAM 

TRIMPE,  P.  O.  Box  38.  Peekskill.  X.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  farm  by  blacksmith 
with  general  knowledge  of  farm  machinery, 
dairy  cattle  and  horses.  ADVERTISER  6913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  single,  experienced,  wants  position; 

understands  farm  machinery;  able  to  handle 
trucks  and  tractors:  licensed  chauffeur:  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6911. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KKPATRMAN,  licensed  chauffeur,  single,  wishes 
position;  can  make  al!  kinds  of  repairs:  un¬ 
derstands  modern  machinery.  ADVERTISER 
«»012,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MECHANIC,  single,  wants  position:  re¬ 
pairs  all  machinery,  gas  and  steam  engines: 
also  pumps,  plumbing,  carpentering,  painting: 
experienced:  has  chauffeur’s  license;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  CHARLES,  165  East 
88th  Street,  New  York  City. 

FARMER-GARDENER.  experienced.  desires 

position  on  gentleman’s  place;  American:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children:  references.  ADVERTISER 
6909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Situated  in  town  of  Lcd- 
yard.  consisting  of  about  200  acres:  large 
Colonial  house,  ham,  etc.:  must  be  sold  to  close 
an  estate.  Write  or  Inquire  of  F.  W.  TURNER, 
K.  F*.  D.  1,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm:  100  tillable; 

balance  brook  watered  pasture;  fertile  early 
land;  12-room  house:  100-ft.  barn:  price  reason¬ 
able  and  terms  easy.  G.  PERCY  BROWN. 
Ilarre.  Mass. 

A  WELL  PAYING  FARM — For  sale,  a  300-acre 
dairy  farm:  one  of  the  best  and  most  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  in  Dutchess  County;  equipped 
with  all  necessary  machinery:  splendid  build¬ 
ings;  unsurpassed  water  supply  and  sanitary 
sewage  disposal:  land  In  high  state  of  fertility; 
two  railroads:  high  grade  and  registered  Hol- 
steins.  raised  and  selected  for  high  productivity: 
produced  292,358  lbs.  of  milk  last  year:  $12,740 
gross  income:  $7,853  above  feed  anil  labor  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  6849.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  73  acres:  fertile,  level 
ground.  ROX  35  Risley,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  117  acres: 

40  acres  tillable:  house,  11  rooms;  modern  im¬ 
provements:  gravity  spring  water  system;  barns, 
henhouses,  brooder  honses.  grain  building,  with 
incubator  cellar;  price  of  farm.  $8,500:  near 
shipping  station  and  elevator:  high  producing 
poultry,  attested  by  egg-laying  eontest.  Address 
AD\  ERTISEIt  0864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Lease  on  small  Vermont  dairy  farm 
near  village:  give  full  description  and  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. :  one  of  1S1  acres  and  one  TO1.',  acres: 
finely  located.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  LANDS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL,  cash  bargain  in  90-acre  farm: 

Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey;  immediate 
possession:  ideal  location:  near  resorts.  For 
furt tier  information  address  L.  COMPTON.  Dias 
Creek,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  rent  Summer  hotel  or  assume 
management  of  one:  must  have  first-class 
patronage:  can  furnish  good  reference.  Address 
It..  No.  305  S.  4th  St..  Hamilton.  O. 

FARM  WANTED — Equipped:  near  station:  with¬ 
in  90  minutes  connection  of  New  York  City. 
ROOM  506.  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

GENERAL  farmer  wanted  to  work  my  farm  on 
shares.  II.  F.  D.  BOX  134.  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm,  80  acres,  15-room 
house,  barn,  wagon  house,  ice  house,  etc.;  ap¬ 
ple  orchard;  also  other  fruits;  near  school,  and 
overlooking  lake  resort  in  Putnam  Co  N  Y 
lor  price  apply  to  ADVERTISER  6895,  'care 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


VFrnJi..;  S:  S1™?0  Address  AD- 

VER1ISER  6893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIGH-CLASS  dairy  farm  for  sale:  registered 

Ayrshires;  farm  has  90  acres,  in  two  parcels, 
located  on  brick  paved  road,  one-fourth  mile 
from  thriving  village  of  3,000:  soil  excellent;  no 
clay:  cultivated  level;  30  miles  from  Buffalo; 
two  improved  highways:  railways  facilities  can- 
venient  and  first-class:  30  head  registered  ,\yr- 
slnre  cows  and  heifers;  excellent  breeding;  good 
producers;  Borden  eondensery  and  Buffalo,  good 
markets;  extra  good  work  team  and  full  equip- 
inont  of  farm  ninchinory  and  tools:  new  concrete 
barn  and  silo,  100  ton:  London  barn  equipment; 
Empire  milking  machine;  attractive  residence 
and  other  convenient  farm  buildings;  an  ideal 
farm  for  practical  farmer  who  appreciate  con¬ 
veniences  and  the  advantages  of  purebred  dairy 
•eT)n?e  •  "awmabte;  easy;  without. 

Spring  ville  f  *N  I F  y!  C'  C*  RUMSB*  <™npr>’ 

FOR  SALE — Twenty -four  room  hotel,  eichtv-aere 
partly  improved  farm,  two-acre  bearing  orange 

Gonh,'.  F,a.  °r  ?'’”m  0  A’  P«nta 

,S-'EE — Up-to-date  poultry  plant;  10  large 
henhouses;  2  large  brooder  houses:  an  incu¬ 
bator;  hatch  14.400  eggs  at  onee;  a  big  granary 
and  barn  and  garage:  windmill  holds  30,000  Ci,i- 
ho,,s"  8n<1  bath:  hot  water 
Rns  and  all  improvements:  with  this 

vroino* g^hi  n  bon,r  lr,><W0  one-year-old  hens.  4.000 
tool C  1,C  ■  ’  koPW**  c(lW  and  all  tools;  priee 
$22,000;  cash  $0,000:  buildings  •  1 

more  than  $30,000;  will  sell  „n 
ness  in  family.  Owner.  J 
Monclies,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


alone  are  worth 
account  of  sick- 
F.  MULLER. 


VIRdNIA  farm,  92 >5  acres.  45  acres  in  wood. 

4  /■•  miles  city  of  -i0,0OO;  good  roads;  good  roll- 
ing  land:  fine  for  truck  and  fruit  or  tobacco; 

V ERTISFR6 riqn*0  '  once;  easy  terms.  AD- 

vt.Kll8I.R  0890.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^  rEI?r~iTo  small  farm,  near  railroad 

or  snmil  house,  with  garage,  in  village,  almut 

1  i  froJ."  ‘‘  ty*  I?erR(‘n  County,  along  Erie 
Railroad  preferred.  .T.  B.  HOPKINS.  412  Main 
St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  um 


238wAfRE  Delaware  County  farm.  5  miles  from 
>>  Alton,  creamery  and  churches;  32  milch 
COWS,  12  young  cattle.  15  sheep,  team  horses 
all  necessary  machinery:  good  buildings  good 

5S£a,""WnbnA  ".*.r*w-  n*SoJS5 

Milton H  'P"  Rivl?  "near 

Milton-on-iiudson.  ]u  miles  from  Newburgh  and 

o  miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  new  attractive  7 
room  house,  with  bath.  Kewanee  water  sniinlv 
ojstem  and  hot  water  heat;  beautiful  view  of 

0oneemtUehfroem''ran: 

and  storage  building,  and  equipment  to  conduct 
odern  peltry  business:  also  150  peach  trees 
i"nfUn  bf'!,r1il'^'  1,n  6-year-0ld  apple  trees  and 
L.O  2-year-old  apple  trees,  all  In  first-class  eon 
lition.  reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi¬ 
ness  requiring  too  much  of  his  time  a„v  from 

k'a*£  «’  \  ROWXD,  JR.,  Milton-e-Hudson 

nAI.tf;AIN’  o°r  fl,1,rk  <!!lle:  66-acre  fruit  and  ber- 
ry  farm:  6-room  bouse.  3  barns,  chicken  house 
teaiiis,  tools .  fertUizer  ;,„,i  crates:  price  $15,000.’ 

Pond  Farm  R  ’  UammoDt«n-  J.;  Round 


.  {  ?  '  Successful  commercial  ponitrv 

farm  doing  large  business  in  hatching  ego-'s 
and  baby  chicks,  breeding  stock  and  fancy  Leg- 
Skil'ono^3 'i  fl,*Iy.  sf0‘-ked  and  equipped :  ' worth 
t  i'offin!r,u':  ,,l:u  8n*0unt;  will 

ca"  Ru raf^New- Yorker fSS  AI>'  BRTISER 


FOR  SALE— Excellent  farm  of  about  170  acres 
adjoining  Seventh  St.,  Lewisburgh.  Pa  ami 

ntP^t^n’yn"8  B,1,  b,wn  University;  bargain 
at  $.>.1,000.  terms  to  responsible  party.  For  full 
particulars  address  n.  B  MILTFR  p  nUJ 
303,  Lewisburgh.  Pa.  No  bn,ker;  °’  RoX 

30®.,;'EPES;  Northern  New  Jersey,  for  sale;  ‘M0 
tillable:  fertile:  two  sets  buildings;  originally 
5  ?/nis,:  owner’s  10-room  house,  heated,  electric 
lij-hts.  phone,  large  barns,  lighted:  $20,000  in¬ 
surance;  sacrifice  because  of  influenza;  every¬ 
thing  complete,  running  possibility  -rtf  4.000  lui 
apples  this  year:  bargain:  investigate:  immedi¬ 
ate  possession:  two  miles  from  State  road,  which 
will  soon  pass  farm:  4>5  from  railroad.  Address 
Yorker  ADVEUT1SEE  ‘W35.  care  Rural  New 

FOR  SALE— 271  acre  fruit,  truck  and  grain 
farm:  good  buildings:  fine  water:  convenient 
to  railroad,  school,  churches:  price  $32  ne-  »ore 
if  sold  at  once.  Address  owner,  W.  G.  PIPINGS 
Lincoln.  Del, 


Lake  Mnsconeteong:  forty-five  miles  ont  on 
I-ackawanira:  built  and  always  occupied  bv  pres- 
ent  owner:  in  perfect  repair:  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden,  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed:  fish¬ 
ing.  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife  causes 
owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of  con¬ 
struction:  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Ad- 
sorT*NBJS*  BALDWIN-  152  Market  St.,  rater- 


lOR  SALE  Small  hotel  and  boarding  liouse:  in¬ 
dustrial  town.  Southern  New  York:  gas  water 

Voivri<.o-v:TTi"<'°,m“  $-°°  wetkIy:  prn-o  $3,500.’ 
FOX  20i,  PIorseho«ds.  X.  Y. 


HMt  SALE — A  40-acre  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy 
farm  in  Petersham.  A.  L.  BOUDY,  Athol. 
Mass.;  R.  1, 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  farm:  77  acres  tillable:  bal¬ 
ance  meadow  anil  timber:  located  in  Bucks 
Co..  Pa.,  >5  mile  to  state  road,  1  mile  to  1ms- 
ness  places,  3 miles  to  railroad;  good  roads: 
buildings  consist  of  brick  house  with  brick  Sum¬ 
mer  kitchen  attached:  15  rooms,  with  attic  and 
cellar;  henhouse  for  200  liens:  slate-roof  wood 
house:  large  wagon  house:  2  silos,  hold  over  100 
tons:  oorncrib:  oats  lied  and  pig  stable:  barn 
65x50  ft.:  2  barn  floors:  stabling  for  2l  cows.  7 
horses.  25  pigs:  entries  cemented  and  cow  stable 
cemented,  with  gutters:  litter  carrier  installed: 
price  $13,500:  cash  $6,500;  balance  in  first  mort¬ 
gage.  ADVERTISER  6905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  849. 


Better  Tires  not  More  Tires 


wwy 


urn 


Every  motorist  remem¬ 
bers  how  it  was  with  his 
first  car.  If  he  heard 
the  slightest  unfamiliar  noise — 
a  piston  slap  or  a  buzzing  gear 
or  a  creak  in  the  body — it  was 
a  serious  matter.  His  friends 
were  always  ready  with  some 
helpful  advice. 

But  the  only  time  his  tires 
ever  made  a  noise  was  when 
he  had  a  blowout. 

f  y  t 

Then  everybody  laughed. 

•  f  2  •  -  ’ . _ •  * 

The  owner  generally  put  on 
a  new  tire,  paid  his  losses 
cheerfully  and  tried  again. 

#  # 

For  years  the  irresponsible 
tire  dealer  traded  on  the  good 
nature  of  American  motorists. 

His  idea  of  business  was  to 
sell  a  man  two  tires  co  replace 


Every  time  a  tire  is  left  standing  in  a 
puddle  of  water,  the  tiniest  hole  is 
likely  to  let  enough  water  through  to 
loosen  the  fabric,  separating  it  from 
the  tread  and  allowing  sand  and 
gravel  to  worn  in. 

Go  over  your  tires  carefully  every 
now  and  then  and  seal  every  cut  or 
hole. 


an  old  one  and  to  console  him 
with  the  thought  that  after  all 
motoring  is  a  “great  game.” 

Even  today  not  one  motorist 
in  five  is  getting  what  he  is 
entitled  to  in  tires. 

*  #  # 

More*  and  more  the  motor¬ 
ists  of  this  country  are  learning 
that  the  remedy  for  high  tire 
costs  lies  in  better  tires — not 
more  tires. 

And  that  getting  better  tires 
means  first  of  all  going  to  the 
legitimate  dealer  —  the  man 
who  sells  the  known  article 


and  who  does  not  attempt  to 
substitute  the  unnamed  or  the 
unknown  for  the  sake  of  more 
profits. 

Since  the  beginning  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  motorists 
everywhere  would  come  to 
quality  in  tires. 

.  Building  more  tires  every 
year,  but  never  more  than  it 
could  build  in  conformity  with 
the  highest  standard  of  quality. 

#  *  * 

The  responsible  tire  dealer 
never  refers  to  his  business  as  a 
game.  It  is  a  business  proposition 
with  him — and  he  knows  the 
only  way  to  make  good  in  bus¬ 
iness  is  to  make  sure  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  motoring  public. 
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Answering  the  Question 
“What  Truck  Shall  I  Buy?” 


When  you  have  decided  that  you  need  a 
motor  truck  you  are  faced  with  the  question : 

What  truck  shall  I  buy  ? 

After  the  matter  of  capacity  has  been  con¬ 
sidered — a  matter  which  will  depend  on  your 
work — your  choice  should  be  based  on  just 
one  big  point — one  which  means  more  to  you 
than  anything  else. 

From  your  point  of  view,  the  truck  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  stand  up  and  keep  on  running 
is  the  one  that  will,  by  all  odds,  serve  you  best. 


GMC  Trucks  have  been  built  for  years  with 
this  ideal  in  view — that  they  shall  make  for 
themselves  a  reputation  for  absolute  depend¬ 
ability. 

And  that  reputation  is  established;  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  notable  every  day. 

In  GMC  Trucks  there  is  real,  honest  quality 
— built  in  at  the  GMC  factor y.  And  you 
can’t  get  more  out  of  a  truck  than  the  manu¬ 
facturer  puts  into  it,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
may  try, 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  free  book  (J,)  “ Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm.  ” 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 


One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


New  York 

THE  GROWERS’  SIDE. — I  have  noted  with  much 
interest  the  pictures  printed  on  page  •>h.  show¬ 
ing  apples  branded  New  York  Standard  A  Grade, 
purchased  in  New  Jersey,  together  with  comments 
by  C.  M.  C.  on  page  188,  and  the  editorial  notes  on 
the  subject.  C.  M.  (Vs  statement  that  “the  apple 
grading  law  has  resulted  in  scaring  most  farmers 
out  of  trying, to  pack  A  grade  fruit”  may  be  in  part 
correct,  hut  I  doubt  greatly  if  40  per  cent  of  the 
growers  who  were  packing  their  own  apples  before 
this  law  was  passed  lias  discontinued  the  practice. 
There  have  always  been  a  number  of  dealers  who 
have  packed  what  apples  they  have  purchased,  and 
have  done  this  for  various  reasons,  such  as  “a  more 
uniform  pack.”  “a  dependable  pack,”  etc.  Without 
question  many  growers  have  been  needlessly  afraid 
of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  various 
Farm  Bureaus  or  groups  of  growers  iu  the  holding 
of  community  packing  demonstrations,  where  deemed 


Apple  Pa 

IMPROVING  THE  PACK. — Without  question 
25,000  barrels  of  apples  packed  in  a  packing  house 
will  he  much  more  uniform  than  if  packed  under  the 
supervision  of  from  10  to  15  individual  growers. 
There  seems  to  he  a  general  agreement  among  the 
handlers  of  apples  in  the  large  markets  of  the  State 
that  New  York  apples  in  enclosed  packages  are 
today,  as  a  whole,  packed  much  better  than  before 
the  passage  of  the  apple  grading  act.  Violations  of 
the  law  are  in  most  instances  unintentional,  and 
often  due  to  carelessness,  hut  in  some  instances  they 
are  intentional.  To  illustrate:  The  Department  has 
referred  15  cases  for  violating  the  New  York  apple 
grading  law  against  one  Western  New  York  dealer. 
In  several  of  these  cases  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  marks  upon  the  packages  had  been  changed  by 
him.  That  is.  unclassified  or  P.  grade  had  been 
changed  over  to  A  grade,  and  the  minimum  size 
raised  from  214  inches  to  2*4  inches,  the  original 
grower’s  name  and  address  being  left  on  the  package. 


eking,  Law 


defined  to  mean  “free  except  for  tolerance  allow¬ 
ance.”  If  not  so  defined  in  the  law,  this  clause  may 
always  he  a  stumbling  block  to  the  law's  most 
effective  enforcement. 

NATIONAL  LAW  NEEDED.  —  Further,  there 
should  be  a  compulsory  national  apple  grading  law 
applying  at  least  to  all  barreled  apple  States,  and 
the  various  State  laws  should  conform  thereto.  This 
would  make  it  much  easier  to  catch  certain  crooks 
who  are  shipping  in  interstate  trade,  and  would  be 
particularly  effective  in  controlling  that  class  of 
dealers  who  make  a  practice  of  shipping  earlots  of 
unclassified  or  tree-run  apples  to  distributors  out¬ 
side  of  New'  York  State,  and  mark  them  “New  York 
Standard  A  Grade”  after  leaving. 

CARE  IN  GRADING. — Our  Eastern  apples  must 
be  graded  more  carefully,  grown  more  carefully  and 
handled  more  carefully  if  we  are  to  hold  a  part  at 
least  of  the  high-class  trade,  and  until  we  do  these 
things  we  cannot  advertise  and  bring  to  the  attention 
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necessary,  and  any  grower  can  comply  with  the 
h  lie  exercises  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  or 
quires  it  of  his  employees.  However,  the  re< 
scarcity  of  help,  together  with  the  law.  have  1 
apparently  acted  as  incentives  to  increase  the  p 
tjeo  oi  growers  selling  their  crop  tree-run,  and 
tinu'N  the  price  paid  has  been  such  that  there 
been  a  great  temptation  to  the  buyer  to  brand  tl 
A  A ade.  Some  unscrupulous  dealers  have  even  p 
tai  as  to  change  the  grade  marking  and  leave 
original  packer’s  name  thereon.  If  the  apples  in 
packages  upon  which  brands  are  changed  are 
"P  to  grade,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  said  dei 
Js  resP°nsible  for  their  being  misbranded,  the  Dep 
!  Agriculture  can  hold  him  responsible  for 
Jtiou.  it  js  quite  possible  that  the  origi 
UC  vCI  m i?glD  have  a  just  claim  for  damages 
'oputation  against  whoever  is  gull  tv  of  suel 
practice. 


Of  these  15  eases  the  dealer  has  paid  the  tine  in  13. 
and  two  have  been  discontinued.  The  original 
packer,  in  some  instances  at  least,  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  raising  of  brands  and 
sizes  had  occurred,  and  that  his  name  had  been  left 
upon  the  packages,  but  we  know  of  no  instance 
where  the  dealers  have  been  prosecuted  by  the 
grower  for  such  fraudulent  practices.  The  law  might 
specifically  provide  for  practices  of  this  kind  and 
enforce  severe  penalties. 

COMPETING  WITH  THE  WEST.— Further,  if  we 
are  to  compete  successfully  with  the  excellent  packs 
of  the  box  States  of  the  West  we  should,  first  of  all. 
insert  in  our  law  the  requirement  that  "the  face  or 
shown  surface  shall  truly  represent  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package.”  "U.  C.  top  T\  C.”  all  sold 
Hale's  Georgia  peaches,  sells  Western  box  apples 
and  will  greatly  help  the  selling  of  Eastern  apples. 
The  term  "practically  free"  in  the  law  might  be 


of  the  consumers  our  best  selling  points  of  superior 
texture,  flavor  or  quality.  Uniformity  of  size  and 
grade,  together  with  usually  superior  color  and 
finish,  sell  Western  boxed  apples.  We  in  the  East 
can  attain  uniformity  of  size  and  grade,  can  handle 
more  carefully,  and  in  some  of  dessert  varieties  can 
almost  if  not  quite  equal  the  color  and  finish  of  the 
West.  When  we  do  this  we  can  get  results  by 
advertising  the  superior  texture,  flavor,  cooking  and 
keeping  qualities  of  our  Eastern  apples.  It  will  be 
of  little  use  to  advertise  until  we  practice  packing 
even  better  than  the  New  York  apple  grading  law 
now  requires. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PACKING.— A  word  of  warning 
to  co-operative  packing  associations.  Keep  up  the 
quality  of  your  pack.  Don't  try  to  be  just  within 
the  law.  but  have  them  better  than  the  law  requires. 
Sell  your  inferior  fruit  as  such,  and  so  labeled,  or 
better  yet.  let  the  by-product  factory  take  them.  The 
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co-operative  association  that  keeps  the  reputation  of 
its  brand  to  the  top  will  soon  find  itself  short  of 
apples  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  question  of 
price  will  be  largely  what  they  ask  rather  than 
what  the  buyer  has  to  offer.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  purchaser  of  barreled  apples  which  have  gone 
into  interstate  shipment,  and  are  found  misbranded, 
notify  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  of  the  fact.  This  Bureau  lias 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws  relative  to  the 
misbranding  of  food  products  going  into  interstate 
trade,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  has  taken  up  the 
question  of  the  misbranding  of  a  package  of  apples 
and  assessed  an  adequate  fine.  R.  n.  van  buben. 


Suggestions  for  New  York  Laws 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CHANGES  NEEDED.— At  the 
recent  session  of  the  State  Grange  resolutions  were 
passed  for  the  election  of  district  school  superintend¬ 
ents  by  popular  vote,  and  for  a  study  of  the  rural 
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school  question  and  preparation  of  a  plan  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  next  session.  The  awakening  of  in¬ 
terest  in  rural  schools  thus  shown  is  encouraging. 
The  false  step  made  in  adopting  the  abominable 
township  system  in  1017  was  stopped  by  its  repeal 
tlie  next  year.  But  that  was  not  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Some  constructive  changes  were  and  are 
needed.  The  repeal  of  the  township  law  showed  that 
the  people  wish  the  district,  with  control  by  the 
school  electors,  continued  as  the  unit  in  the  school 
system. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  TAXES— First  among  the 
needed  reforms  is  proper  equalization  of  the  school 
taxes  laid  on  public  utilities.  There  is  no  justice  in 
having  the  district  in  which  the  utility  happens  to 
be  located  absorb  all  the  taxes  on  it,  and  thus  relieve 
the  other  property  in  that  district,  either  entirely  or 
in  great  degree  of  taxes  for  school  purposes.  The 
ideal  method  would  be  to  have  all  such  taxes  remit¬ 
ted  to  the  State  Department  and  distributed  to  the 
schools  according  to  the  needs  of  such  district.  A 
district  that  can  maintain  a  proper  school  by '  a 
proper  tax  rate  should  receive  no  public  money.  The 
district  with  a  small  assessed  valuation  and  slight 
resources  should  have  the  money  it  raises  by  a  proper 
tax  rate  supplemented  from  the  public  moneys  with 
sufficient  to  provide  a  proper  school  in  that  district. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS.— As  to  electing 
district  superintendents,  it  may  be  that  popular  vote 
is  not  the  best  method.  The  present  method,  how¬ 
ever,  could  easily  be  improved.  The  great  fault  of  it 
is  that  the  superintendent  feels  and  has  no  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  body  that  elected  him,  and  such  body 
is  without  power  or  control  over  him.  lie  becomes 
a  part  of  the  State  Department  and  its  agent  in  car¬ 
rying  out  its  policies.  If  the  number  of  so-called 
school  directors  of  a  town  was  reduced  to  one,  and 
such  one  director  given  some  power  of  supervision 
and  direction  over  school  matters  in  his  town,  a  de¬ 
sirable  amount  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
could  be  realized.  Such  director  could  make  collec¬ 
tive  purchases  of  supplies  at  favorable  rates  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  school  interests  of  the  town  as  a  whole 
without  destroying  local  administration  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  trustees  and  the  district  school  meeting.  lie 
could  promote  a  sound  and  normal  public  sentiment 
for  improvement  and  apply  the  requisite  pressure  to 
bring  any  backward  district  up  to  standard.  The 
school  directors  of  the  towns  in  a  superintendent’s 
district  could  meet  and  organize  as  a  board  of  school 
directors  of  that  district,  with  such  powers  as  seem 
desirable,  one  of  them  being  the  election  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent.  This  board  should  continue  its 
organization  with  periodical  meetings  at  which  gen¬ 
eral  School  matters  could  be  considered ;  to  it  the 
district  superintendent  should  report,  and  to  it  he 
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should  be  responsible.  It  should  have  the  power  to 
remove  him  in  case  he  does  not  interpret  properly 
the  school  policy  of  the  board  so  far  as  it  could  pre¬ 
scribe  such  a  policy.  The  district  superintendent 
could  at  the  same  time  be  tlie  medium  of  the  State 
Department  in  reaching  the  district  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  'in  dealing  with  the  school  trustees  and  unit 
districts.  There  is  a  proper  zone  within  which  the 
State  Department  should  act.  and  there  is  a  proper 
zone  in  which  the  sentiment,  of  the  unit  district 
should  control.  It  seems  not  difficult  to  prescribe  a 
third  zone  in  which  a  district  board  of  school  direc¬ 
tors  could  render  beneficial  services ;  likewise  a  town 
school  director  within  the  town. 

A  BUSINESS-LIKE  PLAN.— Of  course  this  plan 
would  mean  a  small  amount  in  salaries  for  the  school 
directors.  They  should  be  elected  in  the  year  when 
the  town  officers  are  not  chosen,  thus  keeping  them 
free  from  political  combinations  in  some  degree. 
The  system  would  be  analogous  to  that  now  used  in 
looking  after  the  general  affairs  of  a  town  which  is 
done  by  the  supervisors,  and  to  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  which  represents  the  entire  county.  The 
school  director  might  well  be  chosen  by  the  school 
trustees  of  the  districts  in  a  town. 

THE  PEOPLE  IN  CONTROL.— These  are  simply 
some  suggestions  submitted  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  to  draw  out  criticisms  and  other  suggestions 
from  your  readers.  Of  course  the  present  system  of 
consolidation  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  people  should 
control  the  policy  of  consolidation.  This  and  other 
schemes  for  rural  school  management  should  not  be 
the  work  of  arm-chair  officials,  but  should  represent 
the  deliberate,  well-considered  thought  of  the  people 
who  must  send  their  children  to  school  under  the 
system.  The  things  desired  are  the  best  results  for 
the  children,  with  the  greatest  convenience  for  pa¬ 
rents  and  children,  a  tolerable  and  equable  rate  of 
taxation,  home  rule  in  the  fundamental  features  of 
any  plan,  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence  in  all 
districts  and  a  preservation  of  the  traditions  of  the 
district  school  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
valual.e.  james  g.  gkeene. 


Poisoning  the  Corn  Ear  Worm 

I  have  grown  sweet  corn  for  many  years,  but  never 
until  year  before  last  found  any  worms  getting  into  the 
ears.  I  raised  last  year  Golden  Bantam  and  Stowell’s 
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Evergreen.  No  worms  in  the  Golden  Bantam,  but  quite 
a  good  many  in  the  Evergreen.  There  was  much  smut 
in  the  Bantam;  the  cause  of  it  I  attributed  to  the 
excessively  wet  weather  prevailing  last  season.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  change  ground  this  season  if  I  could,  but 
cannot  do  so.  I  have  grown  corn  upon  the  same  ground 
for  past  three  years.  The  soil,  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  is 
in  good  shape.  1  have  used  a  liberal  quantity  of  yard 
manure  each  season,  but  no  commercial  fertilizer.  Would 
it  be  well  to  omit  stable  manure  and  apply  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  instead  this  Spring?  I  limed  the  ground  last 
season  for  the  first  time.  Can  you  tell  how  or  when 
the  worms  got  into  the  ears?  n.  c.  F. 

Long  Island. 

X  PER  I M  ENTS  made  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
year  1912  show: 

1.  That  when  the  poisonous  dust  is  properly 
placed  on  the  corn  silks  and  maintained  throughout 
the  period  during  which  the  silks  are  green  and 
succulent  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
damage  is  prevented. 

2.  That  any  machine  which  distributes  the  dust 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  produce  only  a  light  coating 
on  exposed  parts  of  the  silk  is  of  little  or  no  value 
in  corn  ear-worm  control. 

3.  That  the  dust  must  be  maintained  throughout 
the  period  during  which  the  silks  are  green  and  suc¬ 
culent. 

4.  That  the  50  per  cent  mixture  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  because  its  physical  condition  is  better  than 
75  per  cent  and  has  more  strength  than  the  weaker 
mixture.  The  work  of  McCulloch  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  bears  out  in  a  general  way  the  above  con¬ 
clusions,  but  his  tests  on  strength  of  mixture  indi¬ 
cated  that  63  per  cent  is  the  optimum. 

Since  the  work  above  recorded  a  number  of  demon¬ 
stration  plots  of  sweet  corn  have  been  tested,  and 
wherever  the  infestation  has  been  serious  the  result- 
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ing  control  has  been  approximately  that  which  is 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Two  factors 
appear  to  underlie  successful  treatment  of  sweet, 
corn  for  control  of  the  ear-worm : 

1.  The  poisonous  material  must  be  placed  upon 
the  upturned  silks  in  a  little  pile,  so  that  as  the  silks 
grow  it  will  sift  down  among  them  and  poison  the 
little  worms  at  the  point  where  they  begin  feeding. 

2.  This  pile  of  poisonous  material  must  be  main¬ 
tained  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  silks  until 
they  dry  up.  or  the  corn  is  cut  for  market.  This 
usually  requires  three  treatments  of  the  material 
applied  with  a  cheesecloth  or  tin  can  sifter. 

It  is  impossible  to  say.  at  this  time  of  year, 
whether  the  ear-worm  will  be  seriously  troublesome 
or  not,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  granting  that  the 
worm  will  be  present,  just  what  part  of  the  season 
will  show  a  bad  infestation.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  need  for  treatment  can  be  accurately  determined 
is  found  in  that  close  observation  which  shows  the 
presence  of  eggs  of  this  insect  upon  the  silk.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Farm  Demonstration  Agent 
could  teach  the  growers  of  sweet  corn  to  recognize 
the  eggs  and  to  determine  whether  the  treatment  is 
desirable  or  not.  If  the  silks  show  no  eggs  there  is 
little  or  no  reason  for  making  treatments. 

Other  things  being  equal,  early-planted  sweet  corn 
is  likely  to  show  less  injury  than  that  which  is 
planted  late,  but  sometimes  early-planted  sweet  corr 
will  show  as  much  as  or  more 'injury  than  that  which 
is  planted  late.  This  sort  of  exception  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  early  crop  comes  into  silk  just  as  a 
brood  of  moths  are  on  the  wing,  and  consequently 
leaves  a  heavy  deposition  of  eggs.  Later  planted 
crops  may  come  into  silk  just  after  this  brood  of 
moths  has  disappeared  and  may  be  slightly  if  at  all 
infested  as  a  result  of  that  fact. 

The  material  recommended  is  a  machine-made 
mixture  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  sulphur. 
We  have  found  the  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of 
sulphur  and  one  part  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
the  most  efficient  of  those  which  we  have  tried,  and 
Mr.  McColloch  has  found  that  a  mixture  composed 
of  63  parts  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  37  parts 
of  sulphur  gave  the  best  results  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  thomas  j  ii eadi.ee. 

New  Jersey  State  Entomologist. 


Snow  Plows  for  Automobiles 

FIG.  236  shows  a  new  type  of  auto  snow  plow, 
invented  by  Mr.  Claude  C.  Hyde  of  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  As  we  see,  there  are  three  plows,  all  adjust¬ 
able.  and  the  side  plows  are  fitted  on  runners  which 
keep  them  from  digging  into  the  roadbed.  They  are 
also  fitted  with  spiral  springs,  which  permit  them 
to  pass  over  obstacles  and  rough  places.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  travel  at  good  speed  while  the  snow  is 
being  plowed  out.  The  center  plow  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  clear  more  or  less  snow  from  the  center, 
as  desired. 

Still  another  reader  in  Northern  New  York  says 
he  lias  a  successful  model  of  a  machine  which  takes 
power  from  the  auto  engine,  and  whirls  a  set  of 
blades  in  front  of  the  car,  so  the  snow  is  thrown  out 


An  Auto  Snow  Plow.  Fig.  236 


at  the  sides.  The  past  Winter  made  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  auto  plow  very  evident,  and  it  must 
come. 


A  number  of  readers  ask  what  we  think  of  using 
shell  marl  or  ground  limestone.  These  forms  of  lime  an 
very  useful  when  clover  or  other  cover  crops  are  used 
for  green  manuring,  but  we  have  had  no  great  results 
from  lime  on  the  trees.  We  think  the  apple,  or  at  least 
most  varieties,  will  do  best  on  a  slightly  acid  soil.  Un 
less  the  soil  is  very  sour  we  would  not  use  lime  except 
to  start  clover.  Nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are  far  more 
necessary. 
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Marketing  One  Hundred  Miles  By  Motor 


ANEW  project. — In  the  Spring  of  1015  a  new 
era  in  the  disposition  of  farm  products  opened 
iii  Burlington  C'o..  New  Jersey.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  and  greater  departures  from  tried  methods  in 
transportation,  the  project  was  accepted  as  a  joke  in 
all  quarters.  Seldom,  however,  lias  a  theory  more 
conclusively  proved  good  than  in  this  instance  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  a  prominent  grower  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  products  in  New  Jersey.  With  approximate¬ 
ly  000  acres  in  fruit,  or  young  fruit  trees  being  inter¬ 
cropped  with  staple  vegetables,  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing  advantageously  was  given  careful  consideration. 
In  a  season  the  products  from  GO  acres  of  peas,  40 
acres  of  beans  and  SO  acres  of  tomatoes,  in  addition 
to  apples,  peaches  and  pears  from  140  acres,  had  to 
be  disposed  of.  For  all  the  early  pickings  of  both 
vegetables  and  fruits  New  York  stood  alone  as  the 
ideal  market,  but  here  came  the  one  big 
obstacle  to  successful  selling.  With  some 
growers  the  interest  in  a  product  seems  to 
end  when  they  deliver  .it  to  a  freight  or 
express  office.  They  are  willing  to  take 
what  their  commission  merchants  return, 
with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  complaint, 
or  at  best  a  fruitless  discussion  of  the 
crookedness  of  all  salesmen  with  their 
neighbors. 

SEEKING  EARLY  TRADE.— The  grower 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  however,  followed 
bis  products  in  their  travels.  lie  found  the 
express  and  freight  falling  down  in  the 
prompt,  delivery  of  his  goods.  In  the  rush  sea¬ 
son.  when  his  high-priced  goods  were  roll¬ 
ing.  the  common  carriers  made  -  delivery 
time  after  time  when  market  was  over. 

When  the  goods  did  arrive  during  selling 
hours,  it  was  after  the  best  trade  had  been 
.supplied  and  the  market  had  dropped  25  to 
75  cents  per  package.  The  problem  then 
was  to  get  his  products  in  for  the  early 
trade,  and  the  idea  of  taking  care  of 
his  own  transportation  with  a  fast  truck 
developed.  After  considering  three  of 
the  best  trucks  on  the  market,  a  five- 
ton  size  was  purchased  and  equipped 
with  a  large  bos  body  with  slatted  top 
racks.  It  was  considered  best  to  have 
two  drivers  for  each  trip,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  four  drivers  for  the  steady  run¬ 
ning.  or  a  fresh  crew  each  night.  These 
men  were  trained  by  doing  the  odd 
hauling,  such  as  unloading  cars  of 
packages  and  fertilizer  and  distribut¬ 
ing  them  to  the  farms.  The  truck  was 
found  to  ride  very  smoothly  when 
loaded,  which  promised  well  for  the 
carrying  of  the  perishable  products, 
and  was  governed  at  14  miles  per  hour. 

HANDLING  PEAS. — Early  in  June 
a  large  acreage  of  peas  matured  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  and  the  picking 
gangs  were  started  in  at  4:80  one 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  mnx.i- 
At  3 :30  in  the  afternoon 
stopped,  and  the  job  of 
the  bushel  hampers  was 


ing  capacity  of  the  outfit  10  tons.  The  extra  weight 
added  considerably  to  the  time  necessary  for  a 
round  trip,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  six 
runs  a  week  using  the  trailer,  so  it  was  disposed  of 
after  one  season.  But  the  result,  the  achievement 
of  a  better  system  of  marketing,  has  had  an  influence 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  hard  to  estimate.  The 
following  season  several  other  growers  used  the 
motor  truck  for  their  New  York  business,  and  in  1917 
and  191.8  it  was  not  unusual  for  50  to  100  large- 
capacity  trucks  to  deliver  Burlington  County  pro¬ 
ducts  in  New  York  market  in  a  single  night.  By  the 
end  of  1918  the  trucking  costs  had  increased  so  that 
an  association  was  formed  to  charter  a  special  freight 
train  with  early  delivery  guaranteed.  This  association 
has  already  been  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  is 
proving  a  wonderful  success  in  the  cause  of  better 


hauling  three  tons  of  tobacco  stems  to  our  place  from 
Lancaster  went  in  to  the  axle  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  ;  and  the  night  before  Easter  our  oldest  son.  home 
from  State  College,  spent  the  whole  night  about  three 
miles  from  home  with  the  machine  trying  to  get  by 
half  a  dozen  trucks  that  were  stuck  on  the  highway. 
The  only  manner  in  which  they  could  get  the  trucks 
through  was  to  pull  them  up  the  hill  with  block  and 
tackle  on  the  trolley  tracks.  Now  does  not  that  sound 
v.  ell  for  the  most  widely  advertised  highway  in  the 
l  nited  States?  It  simply  shows  our  highway  depart¬ 
ment  that,  the  money  they  have  spent  on  the  road  so 
lar  is  almost  absolutely  wasted.  They  will  soon  wake 
up.  I  think,  as  they  are  starting  to  build  stretches  of 
concrete  roads  in  different  places  in  the  county. 

There  have  been  repeated  calls  for  information 
♦•bowing  how  to  make  a  King  drag  for  the  use  in 
smoothing  down  these  rough  highways.  The  picture 
in  Fig.  235  shows  the  construction  of  one  of  these 
drags.  The  following  materials  are  required  to  make 
the  drag  as  shown:  Lumber,  three  pieces,  2x4  in..  3 
ft.  2  in.  long;  two  pieces  2*4x214  im.  3  ft.  2 
in.  long;  one  piece  2x4  in.,  3  ft.  long;  two 
pieces  1x0  in.,  7  ft.  long;  two  pieces  2x0  in., 
8  ft.  long;  two  pieces  2x10  in..  .8  ft.  long; 
metal,  one  steel  plate,  %x  1  in.,  S  ft.  long; 
eight  bolts,  %x3  in.;  one  welded  eve  bolt, 
%x5  in.;  two  hook  bolts.  %x5  in.:  three  lbs. 
30-penny  nails;  S-penny  nails  for  the  light 
work. 

taken  from  the  Department  of 
publication,  shows  the  King 
is  usually  employed  upon  the 
This  picture  shows  how  the 
attached  and  how  the  drag  is 
The  purpose  of  this  simple  de- 


237. 


llmo  the  Kino  Rond  Drag  is  Used.  Fig.  237. 


morning, 
nnun  load, 
the  pickers 
heading  up 


*uoM  completed.  The  truck  was  loaded 
at  once  and  at  4:30  was  ready  to 
start  on  its  long  trip  with  300  bushels 
ot  lresh  green  peas.  The  owner  elected 
t»  make  the  first  trip  personally,  with' 
one  of  the  best  drivel's  to  assist  him. 

THE  END  OF  TIIE  JOURNEY.— At  1  O’clock  the 
next  morning  the  first  load  of  green  vegetables  from 
Burlington  County  rolled  into  Washington  Market. 
•Vow  York  %City,  The  impression  made  by  the  big 
i eliieie  on  the  market  was  almost  electric.  Heads 
"l  stores  walked  several  blocks  to  see  the  outfit  and 
inspect  the  goods,  and  buyers  crowded  close  to  be 
one  to  get  their  requirements.  After  unloading  and 
eating  a  hearty  meal,  the  tired  drivers  started  on 
thou-  IM-mile  trip  back,  arriving  home  at  10:30  in 
■  morning.  1'he  fresh  drivers  went  over  the  truck 
thoroughly  with  oil  and  grease,  and  filled  up  the 
net  tanks.  The  truck  then  picked  up  its  load  and 
repeated  the  long  trip  of  the  night  before.  Six  trips, 

1  approximately  1.200  miles  per  week,  with  little 
lt  np  throughout  the  harvest  season,  is  a  good  trial 

auj  motor  truck,  and  this  one  stood  up  remark¬ 
ably. 

t  <<LEAT  RESULT. — In  1917  a  five-ton  trailer 
u  added  to  the  equipment,  waking  the  total  carry¬ 
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Agriculture 
drag  as  it 
highway, 
horses  are 
opera  ted. 

vice  is  to  smooth  down  the  ruts  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  crown  cross  section  of  the  road. 
It  smooths  out  the  ruts  and  bumps  and 
helps  dry  out  the  road  by  scraping  the 
puddles  away  and  then  increasing  the  dry¬ 
ing  surface.  People  who  have  never  seen 
the  work  of  this  simple  device  on  a  road 
which  is  rough  can  hardly  realize  how 
beneficial  it  may  be.  Tt  is  a  mistake  to  use 
the  drag  on  a  very  dry  road,  and  it  cannot, 
do  its  best  when  a  road  is  very  wet  and 
muddy,  but  when  the  highway  has  begun  to 
dry  out  so  that  the  ruts  and  bumps  are 
bard  and  firm,  the  road  is  dragged.  This 
drag,  properly  used,  will  do  excellent 
work.  We  are  often  advised  to  use  the 
drag  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain, 
but  this  is  not  always  practical,  and  it 
depends,  too.  on  the  kind  of  soils  and 
the  drainage  of  the  road.  Thus  dragging 
a  road  built  mostly  of  sand  and  gravel 
right  after  a  rain  would  be  more  benefi¬ 
cial  than  dragging  a  clay  road  while  it 
was  very  wet  and  muddy.  Good  judg¬ 
ment  is  required  in  using  this  drag,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  right  time  to  use  it 
is  when  the  surface  of  the  road  is  just 
wet  enough  to  pack  down  hard  after  a 
dragging  and  not  wet  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  deep  mud.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  about  the  value  of 
this  implement  for  use  on  country 
roads,  but.  as  stated,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  judgment  with  this  implement  the 
same  as  with  any  other. 


Is  This  Another  Annual  Sweet 
Clover? 


Alarkvl  Trucks  Equipped  for  Produce.  Fig.  2 JS . 

marketing.  The  association  grew  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  necessary  in  handling  the  large  number  of  trucks, 
and  the  trucking  system  grew  from  the  initiative 
and  vision  of  one  man  who  had  something  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  wasn’t, afraid  of  going  ahead  in  bis  own 
way  to  do  it.  g.  h.  t. 


o 


The  King  Road  Drag ;  Bad  Roads 

AS  the  snowdrifts  melt  and  the  roads  appear 
once  more,  we  realize  the  immense  damage 
done  by  the  last  Winter.  Many  of  our  roads  are 
in  a  frightful  condition.  Even  parts  of  the  famous 
Lincoln  Highway  are  impassable.  The  following 
report  from  Lancaster  County,  l’a..  shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  at  least  a  section  of  this  famous  highway, 
and  if  such  conditions  prevail  on  this  noted  route, 
what  can  we  expect  from  some  of  the  hack  country 
roads? 

Never  have  seen  such  a  Spring  or  Winter  on  the 
roads.  The  Lincoln  Highway  by  our  place  is  not  tit 
for  traffic,  as  you  can  judge  by  the  fact  that,  a  truck 


N  page  521  you  solve  a  problem 
that  has  bothered  me.  What  I  did 
not  know  about  Sweet  clover  would  make  a  book  ;  and 
I  thought  I  knew  it  was  a  biennial,  but  our  farm  is 
gradually  being  covered  with  your  annual  Sweet 
clover.  As  we  have  not  a  single  plant  that  does  not 
die  every  Fall,  I  had  nothing  for  comparison,  and  I 
wondered  what  was  wrong  with  what  I  had  read. 
We  think  a  plant  or  two  must  have  come  in  with 
our  Alfalfa.  The  grasshoppers  for  two  years  ate  up 
our  second  crop  of  Alfalfa,  so  that  there  was  no 
seed,  nothing  but  the  roots,  hut  they  despised  the 
Sweet  clover.  They  ate  all  kinds  of  weeds,  even  to 
Canada  thistles,  before  they  would  touch  the  Sweet 
clover,  and  then  ate  only  a  little  of  it.  leaving  me 
the  seed.  This  annual  is  very  prolific,  and  in  some 
places  grew  to  above  a  man’s  head.  When  we  no¬ 
ticed  it  it  was  on  two  or  three  places  on  a  hillside,  soil 
gravel  and  sand,  nothing  extra,  but  not  poor.  Tt  is 
traveling  down  hill  fast:  where  it  strikes  it  elimi¬ 
nates  June  grass  and  all  kinds  of  weeds.  It  has  not 

seemed  to  go  into  our  AU'uli'a.  Out  there  may  he  a 
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100%  Comfort 
In  A  Table  Beverage 
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is  supplied  by* 

Instant 

POSTUM 


A  rich  coffee  -like  flavor 
with  none  of  coffees  harm¬ 
ful  after-effects  makes 
PosTun  the  ideal  table 
•drink. 

Why  not  use  Postum  in¬ 
stead  of  coffee? 

Theresa  Reason  ’ 


4( 


|  Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.  Battle  Creek. Mich. 


QPF  FI  AT  me  You  f>row  *lie  best 

L/l  LvlilL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  (or  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Victory  Strawberry  Plants —  heaviest  yielding:,  (rood 

drouth  resifter,  red  to  the  core  and  will  not  winter  kill. 
A  good  shipper  and  goes  to  market  when  berries  are  45c 
a  quart.  Starts  bearing  June  1.  Supply  limited.  $1  for 
25,  $3  per  100. 

Hudson  Gladiolus  Gardsns  -  •  Hudson,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  tVe^to 

select  from.  LUCRETIA  Dewberry  Plants, 
$10  per  1,000.  ST.  REGIS  Raspberry  Plants, 
$18  per  1,000.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  R.  No.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  best  of  the  Ever- 

bearing  Kinds.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  TOMATO 
SEEDS.  QUALITY  BEST.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue 
Free.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  Grower  and  Distributor,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Unwurrt  Nn  17  the  million  dollar  strawberry  exclusive- 
nUndlUnO.  If  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Buy  plants  of 
introducer.  C.  E.  Chapman.  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


St.  Regis  rearing  Raspberry  Plants  25  'for  il  ;  °50 

for  f  1.15  ;  100  for  *3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


Progressive  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

$2  per  100,  prepaid:  $12  per  M,  express.  Also  vege¬ 
table  plants.  A.  D.  Ferguson,  Sta.  0.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Strawberry  Plants 


St  per  10(1.  Larger  lots  on  applica¬ 
tion.  GEO.  H.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vermoni 


BIO  MONET  IN  HEItltlES.  Strawberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  borgo,  Vinelend.  N.  J. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

4-yr..  $3  hundred.  Large  Selected,  94. 75  hundred. 

HARRY  L«  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 


American  Nut  Journal  £ational  lletold 


Sample  15c; 
P.  O.  Box  124,  Rochester,  N. Y. 


Unnrn  EIGHT  ROWED  FLINT.  Buydirectfi 
UUin  grower.  High  test.  Great  yield er.  W 
at  once.  C.  S.  TANNER,  Pleasant  Valley,  N 


Selected  Gold  Nugget  Seed  Corn.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS.  Ml.  Bethel.  Pcnna. 


Save  Money  This  Spring 

By  ordering  from  our  Spring  1920  catalog 
with  its  Direct -To-You-Prices.  You  will  never 
regret  planting  Kelly  Bros,  trees.  The  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens 
and  our  G  arantee  is  your  protection  against 
loss.  We  offer  you  a  big  saving  and  reliable 
stock.  Send  for  1920  free  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


ISO  MAIN  STREET  DANSVILLE.  N.Y. 


NEW  GRAPE  THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year-old 
vines,  $1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 
Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

1000  postpaid,  $3.00;  1000  express  collect,  $2.50. 
Potato  plants  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect. 
Tomato  plants  500  postpaid,  $1.50.  1000  express 
collect,  $1.75. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


Insure  Your  Cabbage  Plant 

from  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage  maggot,  by  using  our 

TARRED  FELT  DISCS 

*2  per  1,000,  postpaid  to  the  6th  Zone. 

MODERN  MFC.  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  2854,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DflTATfl  Dl  AftlTC  Grown  from  field 
rUIJIIU  rLAIlld  selected  potatoes. 
1000  express  collect,  $3.00. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY.  Albany,  Ca. 


Seed  Potatoes 


A  few  Bus.  of  BLISS.  TRIUMPH. 
EARLY  RED  SEED  POTATOES.  Big 

yielders.  Will  mature  in  75  days.  84  per  Bushel. 

TV.  T.  SHERAIAN  -  Moravia,  N.  If. 


$1000  An  Acre 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO. 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 

EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BESTRESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Far  more  profitable  than  poultry 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June 
till  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 

-  -  -  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


cause  for  that  which  I  have  not  noticed. 
It  does  not  seem  to  require  any  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  does  exactly 
as  well  whether  the  land  is  plowed  or  not. 
Where  a  seed  falls  you  get  a  plant. 
Seeding  itself  this  way  I  suppose  you 
would  get  a  good  many  seeds  to  the  acre, 
but  if  I  let  it  alone  it  would  soon  take  a 
whole  farm.  On  our  farm,  when  in 
bloom,  you  could  hardly  force  your  way 
through  the  clover.  Some  places  where 
it  is  doing  well  the  soil  is  light  sand.  I 
should  say  it  would  grow  anywhere.  We 
have  no  clay  on  this  farm.  It  is  spread¬ 
ing  very  rapidly,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  farm  needs  lime  very  badly. 
Our  farm  is  in  Lake  County,  Michigan, 
so  you  may  feel  sure  it  will  do  well  in 
Michigan  on  the  light  soils. 

Michigan.  H.  w.  MARSH. 

It.  X.-Y. — Such  a  plant  ought  to  he  of 
great  value  to  Michigan,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Marsh  is  not  mistaken  in  classing 
this  as  an  annual  Sweet  clover.  It  may 
be  that  the  new  growth  does  not  come 
from  seed,  but  from  the  roots  of  the  first 
year’s  growth.  The  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  is  investigating  it. 


A  MELANCHOLY  looking  man  entered 
the  establishment  of  a  photographer.  “1 
should  like  a  picture  of  myself  weeping 
beside  my  wife’s  grave,”  he  explained.  "1 
fear  I  have  not  the  necessary  accessories 
here,”  said  the  photographer.  Then  he 
added  facetiously :  “Couldn’t  we  ar¬ 
range  to  have  the  portrait  made  at  the 
Ifraive  itself?”  “Xo.”  said  the  man ; 
“that’s  in  New  York  State.  It  would  be 
too  expensive  to  go  there.  Just  you  fix 
up  some  kind  of  grave  here  in  the  shop. 
I  could  weep  on  that.  It's  no  trouble  for 
me  to  weep  anywhere.”- — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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Does  Your  Nursery¬ 
man  Use  This  Mark  ? 

f  r*HE  “TRUSTWORTHY” 
X  trade-mark  shown  above,  is 
used  by  the  400  members  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen. 

These  men  have  linked  them¬ 
selves  together  to  protect  you! 

Membership  in  their  Associa¬ 
tion  is  strictly  limited  to  those 
firms  whose  methods  and  stand¬ 
ards  coine  up  to  the  Association 
measure. 

Therefore  the  TRUST¬ 
WORTHY  trade-mark  gives 
you  the  Association’s  assurance 
of  satisfaction,  back  of  your 
purchase. 

How  the  Association’s  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  means  your 
protection,  what  the  Association 
is.  and  where  you  can  get 
TRUSTWORTHY  trees  and 
plants,  is  told  in  our  free  book¬ 
let — “Looking  Both  Ways  Be¬ 
fore  You  Buy  Nursery  Stock.” 


Aitvericaiv 

Association 

flurceryineiv 


General  Office*;  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
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♦Strawberry  and! 
*  Raspberry  Plants 


" 25,000  qrs.  or  HOWAIIII  n 
*  GROWN  FROM  2  ACHES 
!  Send  for  my  1920  Illustrated  | 
1  Catalogue.  No  other  one  in  the  I 
I  Country  like  it.  You  will  notl 
3  throw  it  into  the  waste  Basket  | 
j  after  you  have  read  it. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass.  I 


Vegetable  Plants 

By  Mail  —  All  Leading  Varieties 

EARLY  CABBAGE.  TOMATOES.  Doz.  20c;  10O— *1.00;  1.000-SS.75  ; 
10.000— $50.00.  EARLY  CAUIIELOWER,  Doz.  20c  ;  100-11.75;  1.000- 
J7.50.  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  CELERY  and  ASTERS.  Doz.  15e  ;  (  Iloz.  45c. ; 
100— BSe;  1,000— $4.50;  6,000— $70-00.  SWEET  POTATOES,  l>oz. 
15c;  100— SOe;  1,000— $3.50.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

POSTAGE  PRF.PAID— CATALOG 
P.  L.  ROHRER,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET,  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER,  KOHL  RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION.  PARSLEY.  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

COTT’S  SUDAN  GRASS 

Sudan  grass  furnishes  a  wonderfully  largo 
amount  of  hay  at  a  small  investment.  We 
now  have  seed  of  extraordinary  quality.  Ask 
for  prices  and  our  Field  Seed  Book. 

G.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  670  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  List. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son.  Cheswold,  Del. 

leading  kinds.  $1.25  per  1,000.  TOMA¬ 
TOES,  all  kinds,  S2  per  1,000.  ONION 
and  BEET  plants.  $1.50  per  1.000.  CAUL¬ 
IFLOWER.  $3.50  per  1,000.  LETTUCE  plants.  $1  per  1.000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  $4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  Peuna. 
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Cabbage 


A  Carden  Full  of  Flowers  forS3 

Iris  Boots— 6  Yellow  and  Bronze,  6  White  and 
Blue.  *1.25.  Gladiolus  Bulbs— 100,  blooming 
size.  $1.25.  Dahlia  Bulbs— 15  named  varieties, 
$1.25.  Or  all  three  for  $3,  (postpaid.) 
SKY-LOU-FARM,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

—  - - - - 

For  Sale — Wells  Red  KIDNEY  BEANS 

A  limited  quantity  for  seed  at  $1(1  per  bushel,  f.  «•  b. 

The  DImock  Orchard  .  East  Corinth,  1  ermont 

CokhonoDhinlc  1IY  THE  MILLION. ,E.J.Wakh- 
l  JOlMCJC  I  hulls  field,  Oopbnuaokn.  Ready  April 
20th  at  »•■!.!>*  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  R0DWAT.  Hirllr.Ocliwtre 

Blows  rog  of  germicide  on 
EVERY  K  ERNEL  of  recti  grain 
as  it  pubbes  through  fanning 
—  mill.  Kills  smut, 
met,  etc.  Dries  in¬ 
stantly -no  delays. 
You  can  bag 
seed  or  use 
in  drill  at 
once. 


Anti-Smut 


Fits  on  any 
fanning:  mill. 

Saves  time, 
money,  work, 
use  for  spraying: 
potatoes.fruit-treeH* 
etc.  Wri'e  for  free  folder  and 
prices.  Oeslers,  Agents,  Get  Terms. 
Anti -Am  ut  Sprayer  Co. 

148  Allen  St.f  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FANNING 


MILL 


Progressive  j 

Catalog  Free.  Basil 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plan" 

*1.60  per  100;  *1*  per  LOW, 
Oct  paid.  Also  other  varieties. 
Pkkky,  Gkorgktown,  Delawakk 


II.  KELT  STKAWHUJRV  PLANTS,  *5  per  M.  New  bed 

young:  plants.  M.  H.  Cookingham,  Poughkeepsie,  i 
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Modern  Spraying 

Science  has  perfected  spraying  mater¬ 
ials  for  effectiveness  and  economy,  just  as 
the  engineer  has  created  machines  to 
lessen  labor  and  save  time. 

To  kill  insect  pests  and  control  fungus, 
science  has  developed  ONE  spraying  ma- 
the  last  word  that  science  has  said 


terial 

to  save  the  farmer  time  and  money 


HEXPo 


DRY  POWDERED 
INSECTICIDE  &  FUNGICIDE 


A  scientific,  concentrated  combination 
of  Bordeaux  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  in 
finely  divided,  fluffy  powdered  form. 

Dry  powder,  to  save  the  farmer  freight 
on  water ;  dry  powder  to  save  the  fuss 
and  muss  with  preliminary  paste  mixing 
and  constant  stirring. 

HEXPO  can  be  blown  on  dry,  or  put  in 
water,  stirred  a  little  and  sprayed.  Either 
method  provides  a  perfect  even  covering  that 
sticks  on,  kills  bugs,  worms,  etc.,  and  controls 
blight. 

HEXPO  dees  not  harden  or  deteriorate. 
Being  concentrated  it  goes  three  times  as  far, 
and  when  used  with  water  readily  stays  in 
suspension. 

Try  HEXPO  on  garden  or  field  crops,  and  in 
the  orchard.  Once  you  try  it,  you'll  accept 
no  substitute. 

Comes  in  handy  1-lb.,  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  red,  white  and 
black  cartons  or  25,  50,  100  and  200-lb.  drums. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  HEXPO  or  write  us  for  instruc¬ 
tive  literature  and  spraying  calendar. 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Co, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Man  n fact  ii  rers  of  ■ 

ll  LX  CO  {Dry  Pointer) 

Smith  Arsenate  of  Lead 
{Dry  I'owdered ) 

Smith  Arsenate  of  Calcium 
(.Dry  I'owdered) 

Smith  Car  is  (Jreen 
Smith  I.ime  Sulphur  Solutisn 
Smith  Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Smith  Bordeaux  Mixture 


INSECTICIDE-  rUNCilODE 

PRY  POWDER 
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Mgs,  Si  (I  in  iru  h;,  m-  or  Galvn  nized 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingl 

Free  Roofing  Bo 

Get  our  wondei 
low  prices  und 
samples.  Wo  sell  , 
to  you  and  save  v< 
in -between  dea 
prolix.  Ask  for  U 
No.  6?; 

M  priceTTSTs 

(iaraKo  iiook  aSeml|iostal  for 
Sta.sr-J  p.k.s.  S*,?-' 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Try  It  Yourself 
Without  Obligation 
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Merry  Garden 
Auto  Cultivator 

We  want  you  to  try  this  great  labor-saving 
device  and  see  it  do  the  work  of  four  men 
quicker,  better  and  easier.  Operates  by  2  h.  p. 
motor,  controlled  by  levers  on  the  adjustable 
handles.  A  child  cun  run  it. 

Saves  Labor — Betters  Crops 

Travels  from  120  to  200  feet  per  minute.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cultivates  the  soil  no  matter  how  hard 
baked.  Goes  between  wido  rows  and  strad¬ 
dles  narrow  ones. 

The  present  low  price  of  this  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  is  only  $215.  Order  now — save  money. 
Delivery  when  you  want  it. 

ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  COMPANY 
457  W.  Prospect  Av. 
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REFLEX 

LICKERS 

are  Wage  Insurance  and 
Health  Insurance 

LooA  for  iho  REFLEX  EDGE 


DEALERS 

everywhere 
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A.J.Tower  Co. 

Established  1556 

BOSTON  MASS 


FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Farm  Tractor  8  Supply  Co.,  Eastern  Distributors 
815  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

7tli  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace.  New  York  City 


Pulling 

in 

the  Field  and 
Belt  Power  at  the 
^  ^  Barn  Use  the 

y FRICK  TRACTOR 


You  can  depend  on  the  FRICK  TRACTOR 

for  all  Farm  uses.  It's  convenient— has 
roomy  platform,  ample  power  and  is  built 
for  durability. 

FRICK  TRACTORS 

are  delivered  for  shipment,  on  their  own 
power. 

A  Frick  Tractor  and  Junior  Thresher  is  your 
[deal  Outfit. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Immediate  deliveries. 


The  RURAL  NEW 
Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  scientists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  sent  out  a  new  theory 
on  the  conditions  for  plant  development. 

They  claim  that  it  is  not  the  temperature, 
but.  the  length  of  daylight  that  controls 
blooming  and  fruiting;  “that,  entirely 
apart  from  any  effect  of  burning,  it  is 
possible  for  plants  to  have  too  much  sun¬ 
light  :  in  other  words,  too  many  hours 
of  daylight,  in  comparison  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  of  darkness.  Too  long  a 
day,  as  well  as  too  short  a  day.  will  pre¬ 
vent  many  kinds  of  plants  front  ever 
reaching  their  stage  of  flowering  and 
fruiting.”  Intensity  of  the  light  has 
more  influence  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  Plants  can  be  brought  into  bloom 
in  greenhouses  at  any  time  of  the  year 
by  darkening  the  house  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  if  the  day  is  too  long,  or  by  using 
electric  light  if  the  day  is  too  short. 
Violets  naturally  bloom  during  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  days  of  Spring,  but  if 
light-'proof  covers  are  placed  over  the 
plants  and  not  removed  until  the  sun  is 
half  it  ii  hour  high  each  morning  during 
the  Summer,  the  violets  can  he  made  to 
bloom  in  the  Summer.  Spring  flowers 
are  Spring  flowers,  because  the  length  of 
the  days  makes  them  such,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mer  flowers  need  a  longer  day.  Then, 
too.  tin*  dissemination  of  plants  naturally 
by  seed  is  limited  by  the  season  of  bloom. 

At  Washington  this  means  July  1.  and 
tln>  plant  lias  time  to  mature  its  seed. 

In  Northern  Maine  this  would  mean 
August  1.  and  therefore  tiie  plant  does 
not  have  time  to  mature  its  seed  before 
frost,  and  the  long  day  of  the  North  will 
not  suffice  for  its  needs.  Plants  that  de¬ 
mand  a  15-hour  day  will  not  mature  at 
the  equator,  where  the  days  are  12  hours 
long  continuously. 

According  to  this  theory,  certain  plants 
have  the  power  gradually  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  length  of  the  days.  Indian 
corn,  for  instance,  has  gradually  adapted 
itself  to  the  varying  conditions.  The 
plant  grows  faster  in  the  North,  and 
blooms  and  fruits  earlier,  and  a  different 
character  of  corn  is  produced.  Put  bring 
the  flint  corn  of  New  England  into 
Southern  Maryland,  and  it  will  try  in 
vain  to  at  once  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
daylight  conditions,  and  will  at  first  make 
an  inferior  crop,  hut  just  as  it  adapted 
itself  to  the  longer  days  it  will  again  suit 
itself  to  the  shot  ter  days  southward.  Put 
the  length  of  daylight  is  far  from  being 
all.  for  temperature  suited  to  the  plant 
will  cause  it  to  take  a  longer  time  where 
the  days  are  short,  bet  temperature  con¬ 
tinuously  suitable  to  the  crop.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  corn  grown  on  the  hot  coast 
of  Mexico,  where  the  Summer  days 
are  shorter  than  in  New  England,  de¬ 
mands  more  days  of  hot  weather  than 
New  England  could  possibly  give,  and  if 
seed  of  this  is  brought  at  once  far  North 
it  cannot  possibly  mature  grain,  though 
it  has  more  sunlight,  because  it  has  not 
the  temperature  needed. 

Tt  is  also  true  of  a  great  many  plants 
that  they  develop  to  greater  perfection 
on  the  northern  limit  of  their  growth 
and  seif-perpetuation  than  farther  south. 

On  Smith's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina,  our 
native  palm,  Saltal  Palmetto,  reaches  a 
development  that  Florida  cannot  excel. 

I  have  cut  palm  leaves  there  from  the 
forest  which  measured  5x7  feet  v  i»!>  a 
lea f  stalk  over  six  feet  long,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  at  the  same 
point.  Magnolia  grandiflora  retches  its 
northern  limit,  and  the  massive  trees 
would  cut  heavy  timber.  And  yet  it  may 
be  as  the  Department  suggests  that  the 
length  of  day  makes  tb  limit,  for  while 
the  forest  on  Smith's  Island  is  full  of 
the  palms,  there  is  not  a  plant  to  be 
found  north  of  that  island  except  where 
they  have  been  brought  front  the  island 
and  planted  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

There  they  fail  to  fruit,  while  on  the 
island  they  make  plenty  of  seed.  Put 
Magnolia  grandiflora  reaches  the  limit  in 
the  forests  of  Pnmswiek  County.  N.  C. 

It  grows  and  fruits  and  seeds  as  far 
north  as  Washington  and  Paltimore.  and 
in  my  boyhood  I  knew  a  tree  in  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
protected  by  a  belt  of  coniferous  ever¬ 
green  trees.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
length  of  daylight  may  have  a  decided 
effect  on  plants,  hut  ten  -’  ■  •Pure.  1  be¬ 
lieve,  has  a  far  greater  elV  -  ■ . 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Harvesting 

THERE  you  are,  ’way  out  in  the  field,  far  from 
the  barn.  A  spark  plug  goes  dead.  You’ve  got 
to  hold  up  the  binders  until  you  can  send  back  to  the 
barn  for  a  new  plug.  The  hands  have  to  wait  till  you 
make  repairs. 

The  surest  guarantee  we  know  of  against  these 
spark-plug  delays  is  to  use  sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark 
Plugs  in  every  cylinder.  Bethlehem  construction 
lessens  the  possibility  of  their  misfiring  when  there’s 
work  to  be  done. 

The  mica  in  the  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wound 
around  the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica 
washers,  compressed  into  a  granite-like  whole.  This 
plug  stands  the  brutal  punishment  of  tractor  operation. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck 
Plugs  are  equally  dependable.  Studebaker,Marmon  and 
48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem  Plugs. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  tells 
what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.JE.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


i„  u;  i_ -rl  mild  climate,  productive  soil,  excel- 
uOlMcIO  mneiana  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions, 
sizes,  prices,  stocked  and  equipped:  many  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains  Catalogue  by  request.  EVAN  A.  HOPKINS,  Vindind,  N.  J. 


.4  A  A  f'D  ¥?  C  *  room  house,  hnr.vment, 
I  ^11  ALKLijj  barn  S)  ?  to  »l.o,  hen 

house,  granary,  15  head  eau.e,  pa. r  horses, 
harnesses,  wagons,  grain  drill,  corn  harvester,  mower 
rake,  25  hens,  milk  brings  .'10c  per  hundred  more  than 
League  price,  Guernsey  herd.  Everything  goes,  esti¬ 
mated  $2000  worth  of  saw  lumber,  some  neighbors  say 
lumber  will  pay  for  farm,  ash,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  all 
g>>es  for  *6.000,  part  cash.  Write  for  description  if 
interested,  this  we  feel  is  one  bargain  that  must  go  at 
once.  miles  to  County  Seat  Town. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Oranne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
171h  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Onego  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


F 


ARMS 


FOR  Grain.  Dairy,  White  Potato 
SALE  &  Poultry  Farms  from  5  jo 
150  acres,  in  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Lontf  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  Bl.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer, N.  J. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

I  am  offering  40U  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
Farms  at  prices  from  $275  to  $25,000.  If  interested 
semi  for  my  Farm  Bulletin.  Latest  edition  just  out. 
Send  for  one.  WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX,  Firm  Specialist,  Westerly,  li.  I. 


Vermont  Money  Making  Farms  Write  for  list,  slating 

size  wanted.  Cliuusse  A  Koblllurd,  llurllueion,  Vermont 


MULC0NR0Y  METALLIC  SPRAY  HOSE 


LIGHT 

Weighs  6oz.  to  foot 

STRONG 

Tested  to  2000  lbs. 

FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-in. 
circle 


CAN’T  KINK,  TWIST,  BURST,  COLLAPSE  OR  CHAFE 

Protected  against  kinking,  hard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surfaces  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive  liquids 
and  powders  used  in  spraying. 

Full  capacity  always,  because  hose  cannot  kink. 

When  equipped  with  Mulconroy  High  Pressure  Couplings  it  makes 
The  Strongest  Hose  Made.  Ask  for  No.  65  Folder. 


MULCONROY  CO.,  Inc  ■  Established  1887 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Boston  New  York 


Orchard  Notes 


How  to  Make  Bridge  Grafts 

The  whole  work  of  bridge-grafting  a 
boy  can  do.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  fruit-growers  in  New  Jersey 
taught  mo  when  a  boy,  35  or  more  years 
ago.  Just  show  a  boy  (or  girl)  the  trick 
and  explain  the  idea  of  it. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  lot  of  long, 
slim  scions  of  the  previous  year’s  growth. 
These  are  kept  fresh  and  prepared  as 
needed  by  making  one  smooth,  sloping 
cut,  say  one  inch  or  more  in  length,  at 
both  top  and  bottom,  on  the  side  where 
it  fits  against  the  wood  underneath  the 
bark,  and  also  a  small  piece  is  removed 
on  opposite  or  front  side  if  desired,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  necessary,  but  may  be 
more  convenient  at  times  in  pushing  in 
place  under  the  edge  of  bark.  Have  tried 
to  show  the  back,  front  and  side  view  of 
the  scions  in  the  pictures. 

The  work  is  best  done  after  the  bark 
slips  a  little,  and  where  injury  is  wide 
enough  so  the  scions  can  be  bent  to  got 
both  ends  in  place,  simply  cut  back  the 
edges  of  the  bark  above  and  below  the 
injury,  to  where  it  is  fresh,  leaving  a 
smooth,  horizontal  edge  where  the  ends 
of  the  sci  s  are  to  go  above  and  below. 
Then  with  point  of  knife  make  a  short, 
vertical  cut  through  the  bark  and  raise 
the  edge  of  bark  slightly  each  side  of  the 
vertical  cut,  just  enough  to  make  a  place 
to  start  sharpened  end  of  scions.  Push 
lower  sharpened  end  of  scion  down  in 
place  until  it  tits  firmly  and  smoothly 
against  the  smooth  wood  under  hark, 
then  measure  the  length  of  scion  required, 
which  will  be  about  three-quarters  to  an 
inch  longer  than  the  upper  edge  of  in¬ 
jury,  where  the  place  is  already  prepared 


Method  of  Saving  Small  Trees.  Fig.  239 


little  pipe  linos  which  carry  the  sap  back 
to  the  roots.  Of  course,  as  the  scions 
grow  and  the  old  wood  in  the  body  of  the 
tree  gets  harder,  the  bridging  scions  form 
the  pipe  lines  each  way.  Hence,  the 
planting  of  apple  seedlings  around  the 
base  of  an  injured  tree  and  fitting  the 
upper  ends  up  under  the  edge  of  the  bark 
above  the  injury  is  all  w  <ng.  as  it  simply 
lets  the  roots  starve  to  death,  and  later 
the  tree  stands  on  a  dead  stump  and  the 
stilts  around  it. 

Whore  trees  are  small  a  simple  method 
of  saving  them,  where  girdled  all  round, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  239.  A  long  scion  with 
terminal  bud  32  or  15  inches  or  longer 
is  simply  sharpened  by  making  one 
smooth,  sloping  cut  on  one  side  at  base, 
or  removing  a  small  bit  of  bark  on  front 
side  also,  if  preferred  .and  a  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  same  as  for  bridge-grafting. 
After  pushing  in  place,  it  can  be  waxed,  if 
desired,  but  if  banked  with  earth  well 
above  the  injury  it  is  not  needed.  Two 
scions  can  be  used  if  desired,  and  then 
after  a  year’s  growth  has  been  made  the 
body  of  the  tree  above  the  place  of  union 
can  be  removed,  or  the  top  removed, 
leaving  the  body  to  stand  a  year  longer  as 
protection.  If  top  is  removed  after  one 
year,  a  stake  will  be  a  protection.  This 
is  better  than  leaving  the  tree  to  force  a 
growth  fom  below  the  injury,  as  the 
sprouts  may  come  below  the  graft  and 
lose  another  year  or  two.  The  inserted' 
scion  can  be  tied  loosely  to  body  of  tree 
above.  i.  c.  R. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Varieties  on  Long  Island 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  poaches  on  page  730  by 
Trucker,  Jr.,  and  wish  to  remark  that  he 
has  given  the  only  honest-to-goodness, 


Bridge  Grafts  and  Their  Application. 
Fig.  240 


for  it.  Now  remove  the  scion  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  upper  end  in  same  way  as  lower 
end,  making  the  slope  so  it  will  lie  flat 
and  smooth  against  the  wood  under  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bark.  The  scion  is  now 
ready  to  place,  and  after  again  inserting 
the  lower  end  in  place,  hold  it  firmly  with 
thumb  while  the  scion  is  bent  out  so 
upper  end  may  be  slipped  in  under  upper 
edge  of  bark  already  prepared  for  it. 
Repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  desired, 
according  to  size  of  tree. 

Where  injury  is  not  too  high,  bank  up 
with  earth  well  above  injury,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  needed  where  the  bark  is  thick 
enough  to  hold  ends  firmly  in  place,  or  a 
tiny  wire  staple  can  be  driven  astraddle 
the  end  of  the  bridging  scion  and  waxed. 
Ranking  up  will  keep  the  exposed  wood 
fresh  where  bark  is  eaten  off.  so  the  sap 
can  pass  unhindered  up  through  from 
roots  to  top.  which  it  cannot  so  well  do 
if  the  wood  dries  out,  cracks  and  gets 
too  hard.  Also  in  many  cases  the  ‘inside 
bark  may  still  be  left  in  spots  that  touch 
enough  so  it  can  still  do  its  work  and 
save  the  tree,  anyhow. 

Where  the  injury  is  too  narrow  one 
may  place  scions  from  the  lower  edge 
to  any  smooth  place  in  bark  above,  or  may 
work  from  both  above  and  below  the  in¬ 
jury  by  simply  making  a  horizontal  cut 
through  the  bark  and  remove  a  shaving 
through  to  the  wood  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way  of  pushing  the  scions  snugly  in  place, 
and  proceed  as  before  described. 

The  immediate  object  of  bridge-graft¬ 
ing.  however,  is  not  to  carry  the  sap  up 
across  the  gap,  but  exactly  the  opposite. 
The  sap  goes  up  from  the  roots  through 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  unless  it  can 
get  back  after  being  changed  in  the 
leaves  the  roots  simply  starve  to  death. 
The  bark  on  the  bridging  scions  are  the 


truthful  description  of  Red  Bird  I  have 
seen.  I  bought  it  in  1910.  and  have 
several  times  tried  to  find  out  who  and 
how  they  used  the  fruit.  Now  Trucker, 
Jr.,  comes  along  and  says  they  can  be 
sold.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  done  twice  to 
the  same  person.  However,  appearance 
is  a  great  thing  in  selling,  and  I  suppose 
a  new  one  always  comes  along  tor  the 
next  lot.  for  the  pooches  certainly  have 
a  catching  appearance.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  I  still  keep  part  of  the  tree,  with 
the  50  other  varieties  I  have.  The  only 
two  on  tlie  list  that  I  have  not  tried  are 
Ponuett  and  Miss  Lola.  I  did  have 
Ililey,  but  thought  Reeves  Favorite 
more  attractive.  I  think  Alton  a  nne 
fruit,  about  a  week  later  than  Mayflowei. 
I  also  think  Waddell  good;  it  is  small,  li 
not  thinned,  and  in  size  cannot  sit  y 
Carman,  but  for  home  use  the  wile  s*  .  • 
it  is  the  first  real  peachy  peach  ot  tne 
season.  Krummel’s  October  is  allot 
favorite  of  mine,  coming  so  late  m  uil 


25  years  ago  T  could  grow  some 
of  'Rivers  Early  York  and  Bate 
i.  but  of  late  years  cannot  seem 
me  results.  Brown  rot  seem. 
nes  worse,  and  the  insect  1 
reasing  until  it  is  a  stain  I 
?et  anything  decent.  Refore 
scale  struck  this  section  w 
ry  much  about  the  fruit  1  • 
good  apples,  pears,  pcachc-  •  , 
ut  the  San  Jose  scale  chan-, 
?ry  quickly,  because  at  m-  . 
know  it.  and  secondly,  lll  n 
w  to  handle  it  for  several  ye"1-- 
mv  first  satisfactory  salvation 

sing  the  limoid  kerosene  mixture 
.tone  fruit  trees  and  pure  cn 
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It  is  ot  distinct  advantage  for  us  to  use  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  instead  of 
solid  tires  on  our  trucks  hauling  from  orchards ,  because  these  big  pneu¬ 
matics  track  nicely  through  loose  soil  or  plowed  ground  and  do  not  really 
pack  it.  Solid-tired  trucks  are  assessed  $10  a  ton  here— pneumatic -tired 
trucks  are  assessed  only  $5  a  ton  because  they  save  roads/9— A.  M.  Edwards 9 
of  Edwards  &  Patillo,  Fruit  Growers  and  Truckmen ,  Fullerton ,  California 
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THE  gripping  and  agile  qualities  of  Good¬ 
year  Cord  1  ires  on  trucks  have  won  for 
them  many  significant  rural  endorsements  like 
the  one  presented  above. 

Whether  an  orchard  lies  in  soft  soil,  or  fencing 
is  to  be  done  in  a  grassy  field,  or  a  mud- 
bottomed  hollow  separates  the  back  acres,  the 
big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  go  through  quickly. 

So  today  farmers  frequently  point  to  the  tracks 
of  these  tires  in  miry  hog  lots,  soggy  meadows 
and  acres  strewn  with  fertilizer,  where  they 

have  made  short  cuts  and  saved  time  many 
times. 

lo  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  observer  can 


note  crop  loads,  cushioned  on  the  husky  Good¬ 
year  Cord  1  ires,  being  hauled  through  sand 
and  bogs,  across  furrowed  earth  and  up  slippery 
hillsides  with  impressive  ease. 

This  intense  serviceability  of  the  pneumatic 
truck  tire,  founded  on  the  supple  toughness  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction,  has  been  built 
out  of  that  ceaseless  endeavor  to  improve,  which 
protects  our  good  name. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  information,  supplied 
by  farmers  and  describing  the  advantages  of 
pneumatic  truck  tires,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Buy  Sure  Service 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  rides  only  when 
you  are  sure  of  your  tires. 

Racine  Tires — Multi-Mile  Cord  and 
Country  Road  Fabric — are  Extra  Tested 
to  give  you  extra  miles  and  real  surety 
on  all  roads. 

‘‘Country  Roads”  for  Country  Rides 

Plus  their  proved  service  quality  Racine 
Tires  have  the  industry’s  supreme  mile¬ 
making  achievement — Racine  Absorb¬ 
ing  Shock  Strip.  This  extra  strip  of 
resilient  rubber  welds  tread  and  carcass 
perfectly. 

You  will  find  tire  economy  begins  with 
the  purchase  of  your  first  Racine  Tire. 

Be  sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

CINE 

COUNTRY  ROAD  FABRIC 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

i  nOVED  BEST  oy  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price., 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 

request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


COUNTRY  We  siipplv  any  book  that  has  to  do  with 
B  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plants  under  tflass,  Roils,  fertilizers,  plant  diseaHeH,  ln*ect  pests, 
garden  architecture,  outdoor  sports,  etc.  From  thousands  of  hooks 
we  hare  selected  the  700  liest.  Send  stamp  for  56  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARK  CO.  Inc.  44F-4  W.  37tli  St.,  New  York  City 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  astonishingly  low  price  to  Granges,  Equity  Unions,  I 
Farm  Bureaus,  etc.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Free  samples. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  40,  MELROSE,  OHIt 


Special  sale  of 
Remnants 

The  quality  of  these  remnants  is  same  as 
first  grade  roofing  and  contains  same  amount 
Of  roofing,  108  sq.  ft.  with  all  fixtures. 

Our  supply  of  remnants  never  equals  de¬ 
mand,  bo  place  your  order  now.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  return  your  money. 

1- ply  Remnants  89o  per  roll  (Oust  like 
$2.15  regular  grade) 

2- ply  Remnants  $1.10  per  roll  (Just  like 
$2.80  regular  grade) 

3- ply  Remnants  $1.35  per  roll  (Just  like 
$3.50  regular  grade) 

Also  extra  speoial  bargain  in  Red  and  Green 
slate  surfaced  remnants  at  $2.00.  This  just 
like  first  grade  which  sells  for  $5.00  per  square 
except  that  slate  surface  is  not  put  on  as 
smoothly. 

Also  our  first  grade  roofings  at  20%  less. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  today. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept. 

BUFFALO  NOUSEWRECKING  &  SALVAGE  CO. 

614  Walden  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Bolshevik  handbills  of 
the  most  inflammatory  type  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  under  cover  of  night  through 
the  most:  populous  centers  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  district  of  Pennsylvania.  These  in¬ 
cendiary  circulars  openly  preach  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  present  “capitalistic  govern¬ 
ment”  by  means  of  the  weapon  of  the 
general  strike  and  the  substitution  of  a 
government  by  workers’  councils,  or  sovi¬ 
ets,  like  that  attempted  in  Russia.  The 
dodgers  weie  distributed  on  the  nights  of 
April  13  and  14.  They  were  left  on  the 
doorsteps  of  thousands  of  the  homes  of 
miners  in  the  Pottsville  and  Shamokin 
sections,  being  weighted  with  stones  to 
prevent  them  blowing  away.  These  cir¬ 
culars  have  been  forwarded  to  the  De¬ 
partment  o"  Justice  .  in  Washington  for 
such  action  as  Attorney-General  Palmer 
may  wish  to  take.  The  handbills  contain 
what  purports  to  be  a  “Proclamation  by 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  America.” 

Dr.  James  Wright  Markoe,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  eminent  surgeons  of 
America,  was  shot  to  death  by  a  degen¬ 
erate  lunatic  in  St.  George’s  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Stuyvesant  square,  New  York 
City,  toward  the  end  of  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  April  IS.  The  slayer  had  escaped 
from  an  insane  asylum  at  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  two  years  ago,  and  had  become 
demented  over  religion.  He  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  Dr.  Markoe.  Many  prominent 
persons  were  in  the  congregation  when 
the  murder  occurred. 

Seventeen  deaths  and  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  of  at  least  a  score  of  other  persons 
have  been  reported  fro-i  the  northwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Arkansas,  after  the  tornado 
that  swept  over  that  district  April  IS. 
At  Harky  Valley  seven  were  killed  by  the 
storm ;  at  Cabin  Creek  a  mother  and  two 
children  were  victims ;  six  in  one  family 
and  another  person  were  killed  at  Belle¬ 
ville.  Blizzards  swept  over  several 
States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country 
on  that  date.  Several  trains  were  stalled 
in  drifts,  the  fall  varying  from  16  to  30 
inches  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  drifts 
reaching  10  feet.  Rail  traffic  in  Western 
Nebraska.  Eastern  Wyoming  and  North¬ 
ern  Colorado  was  virtually  at  a  standstill, 
and  thousands  of  cattle  are  dying,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  by  railroad 
officials. 

Hundreds  of  lives  and  fortunes  in  ship¬ 
ping  were  menaced  April  19  when  the 
cargo  steamer  Hallfried.  6,600  tons,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  at  her  pier,  Forty-third  street, 
South  Brooklyn.  Total  loss  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,000,000. 

Six  tons  of  Japanese  silk  cloth,  worth 
$218,000.  torn  from  its  original  packages 
and  rudely  wrapped  in  coarse  manila  pa¬ 
per,  were  found  in  a  roadhouse  garage 
at  Maspeth.  L.  I..  March  20.  The  police 
are  certain  they  have  identified  the  goods 
as  the  lot  stolen  from  a  freight  car  in  the 
Chelsea  yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
March  8.  Five  men  were  arrested  when 
the  silk  was  seized. 

A  death  list  which  stood  at  more  than 
170  and  a  property  loss  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  was  the  toll  exacted  by  a  tor¬ 
nado  which  swept  a  score  of  towns,  vil¬ 
lages  and  isolated  farms  in  Eastern  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Northwestern  Alabama  and  the 
southern  counties  of  Tennessee.  April  19. 
In  one  ease— -that  of  Rose  Hill— prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  town  is  believed  to  have 
bqen  destroyed,  and  in  several  instances 
all  members  of  a  family  were  reported  to 
have  been  killed.  Striking  first  apparent¬ 
ly  at  Dauderville  County,  Miss.,  the  storm 
swept  a  narrow  path  across  the  State. 
About:  the  same  time  death  and  damage 
from  the  same  or  a  similar  disturbance 
were  reported  from  counties  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  Alabama,  the  extreme 
force  of  the  wind  being  expended  before 
the  Tennessee  line  was  reached  in  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Maury  Counties.  Meridian, 
Miss.,  the  heart  of  a  rich  farming  district- 
suffered  heaviest,  with  a  known  death  list 
of  21.  The  village  of  Glen.  Alcorn 
County,  numbered  its  dead  at  10;  Ingo- 
mar,  6;  Egypt.  5;  Baker,  5,  aud  Bay 
Soring,  7.  A  lumber  camp  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Neshoba  County,  lost  12  workers 
killed  and  30  injured,  several  probably 
fatally.  In  Alabama,  the  rural  districts 
around  f Sheffield.  Gurley.  Little  Cove  and 
Waco,  felt  the  force  of  the  storm.  Six¬ 
teen  persons  were  killed,  scores  injured 
and  property  valued  at  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  destroyed  by  the  storm 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Marion 
County.  Twenty-one  persons  were  killed 
on  a  single  plantation  near  Aberdeen. 
Miss.  Harrold’s  hog  ranch,  near  there, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  South,  was  wiped 
out.  500  of  the  stock  being  killed.  Across 
the  Tennessee  line.  160  miles  from  Merid¬ 
ian.  near  where  it  originated,  the  storm 
still  had  force  sufficient  to  wreck  homes 
and  farm  buildings  and  to  cut  a  swath 
through  a  forest. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Farm  labor¬ 
ers  would  be  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  48-hour  per  week  law  by  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  M.  Chausy.  A  large  group 
of  Socialists  support  the  measure,  which, 
it  is  argued,  would  result  in  increased 
production,  because  farmers  would  be 
forced  to  modernize  their  equipment  and 
adopt  labor-saving  methods.  1 1>  is  also 
said  the  bill  would  encourage  the  back- 
to-the-farm  movement. 

The  migratory  bird  act  of  1918,  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  provisions  of  a  treaty 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
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for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  was 
held  constitutional  May  18  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  statute  was  attacked 
by  Missouri  authorities,  who  alleged  it 
interfered  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  and  with  the  propery  right  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  Justice  Holmes,  in 
rendering  the  majority  opinion,  declared 
that  “a  national  interest  of  very  nearly 
the  first  magnitude”  ivas  involved,  and 
that  except  for  the  treaty  and  the  statute 
there  soon  might  be  no  birds  for  any 
power  to  deal  with.  “We  see  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  that  compels  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  sit  by  while  a  food  supply  is 
cut  off  and  the  protectors  of  our  forests 
and  our  crops  are  destroyed,”  Justice 
Holmes  said.  “It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely 
upon  the  States.  The  reliance  is  vain, 
and  were  it  otherwise  the  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  is  forbidden  to 
act.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  treaty 
and  the  statute  must  be  upheld.” 

A  bee  institute  was  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Rhode  Island'  Beekeepers’  Association, 
April  21,  at  Kingston,  R.  I.  Allan 
Latham  of  Norwichtown,  Conn.,  lectured 
on  “The  Economy  of  Large  Hives.”  There 
was  a  general  discussion  on  the  relation 
of  bees  to  horticulture. 

WASHINGTON. — To  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  coin  for  the  increasing  street  ear 
fares  and  sales  requiring  petty  war  taxes, 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  (N.  J.)  intro¬ 
duced  April  16  a  bill  auhtorizing  the 
coinage  of  seven  and  eight-cent  pieces. 

A  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  of  the  Government, 
aimed  to.  do  away  with  duplication  of  ser¬ 
vices,  simplify  all  processes,  eliminate 
red  tape,  speed  up  governmental  processes 
and  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  is  proposed  in  a  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Smoot  (Utah) 
April  16.  Wide  approval  is  given  to  the 
bill  in  Congress.  At  a  time  when  pro¬ 
found  peace  reigned  and’  annual  expendi¬ 
tures  vTere  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
the  late  Senator  Aldrich  (R.  I.)  declared 
that  business  organization  probably  would 
save  the  country  $300,000,000  a  year. 
On  the  like  ratio  the  Smoot  plant  would 
save  from  the  present  budget  a  possible 
billion  dollars. 

A  bill  introduced  April  16  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Langley  (Ky.),  Republican, 
would  provide  $30,000,000  for  the  aid  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years  of  disabled  service 
men  and  women  who  have  been  discharged 
and  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
authorized  to  obtain  necessary  hospitals. 

Enactment  of  the  $462,500,000  Post- 
office  appropriation  bill,  the  largest 
amount  ever  granted  for  the  mail  service, 
was  completed  April  16  by  Congress,  when 
the  House  adopted  the  conference  report 
aud  sent  the  measure  to  the  President. 
As  finally  approved  the  bill  provided 
$1 .250,006  for  establishing  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  air  mail  route  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  via  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  next  July  1. 

Impeachment  proceedings  were  started 
April  15  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Hoeh  (Kan.),  Republican,  against  Louis 
F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  on 
the  charges  that  he  has  sought  to  prevent 
deportation  of  radical  aliens  who  plan  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

Total  loss  to  the  Government'  growing 
out  of  Federal  control  of  the  railroads 
was  estimated  April  19  by  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  at  more  than 
$1 .129.000.000.  This  includes  the  $225,- 
000.000  estimated  as  guaranteees  to  the 
roads  under  the  terms  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  act.  The  actual  loss  during  the  26 
mouths  of  active  Government  control  was 
placed  at  $904,000,000.  The  committee 
pointed  out  that  the  Government  had 
loaned  $862,000,000  to  the  roads,  and  said 
that  since  much  of  this  went  to  weaker 
lines  to  prevent  receiverships  during  Fed¬ 
eral  operation,  all  of  this  sum  would  not 
be  recovered.  The  committee  was  report¬ 
ing  on  the  emergency  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation  measure,  in  which  $300,000,000 
was  included  for  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Director  General  Iliues  hau 
asked  for  $420,000,000  to  wind  up  the 
administration’s  affairs,  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  cut,  the  total  $30,000,000,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Treasury  be  instructed 
to  purchase  $90,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds  held  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  thus  making  available  that  addition 
amount  for  winding  up  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  affairs. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

A  farmer  iu  Central  New  York  sends 
us  the  following  report,  which  is  typical 
of  others  from  that  section : 


The  farming  situation  does  not  improve 
y  up  in  this  section.  With  feed  go1®? 
mdily  upwards,  and  milk  down  to  ••  ’ 

ere  is  not  much  incentive  for  a  dan'y- 
iu  to  hunt  up  a  hired  man  at  $<-J !’*“ 
tilth  with  board.  I  saw  an  advert^  * 
»nt  iu  our  local  paper,  by  the  ®a“af?£ 
a  certified  milk  plant,  offering 
ove  wages.  Perhaps  he  can  stand  tn 
uch,  but  the  mau  who  makes  milk 
1.55  cau’t.  I  am  still  all  a^ne’  ‘  <■ 
e  Spring  cows  freshening.  At  P10* 
ive  45  head  of  cattle  and  five  horses. 
f  course,  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
ock,  to  say  nothing  of  doing  any  fa 
ork.  You  mentioned  that  yo®  J'. 
i.ving  $50  a  ton  for  hay.  I  a1®  m* 1 
iod  hay  out  of  the  barn  for  $20,  bu 
ive  no  time  to  draw  it  to  the  depot,  eu 
there  were  cars  to  move  it. 
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Willard  Th 


Insulation 


Insulation  ~  the  most  important 
thing  inside  your  Battery 


Insulation  is  the  material  between  the  positive  and  negative 
plates,  which  keeps  them  from  short  circuits  and  thus  safeguards 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  your  battery. 

Insulation,  if  it’s  Willard  Threaded  good-for-life  automobile  battery  insu- 
Rubber  Insulation y  keeps  right  on  doing  lation  that  would  last  as  long  as  the 
this  important  job  to  the  very  end  of  plates,  till  Willard  invented  Threaded 
the  battery’s  life — but  if  it  is  ordinary  Rubber  and  put  it  between  the  plates 
wood  insulation  it  usually  wears  out  of  the  Still  Better  Willard  Battery, 
before  the  plates  do  and  has  to  be  pulled  Therefore  seeing  it’s  the 


one  most 

important  thing  inside  your  battery, 
drop  in  and  see  me  next  time  you’re 
in  town  and  let’s  talk  this  question  of 
insulation  over  in  more  detail. 

Willard  Service 


Batteries  may  be  starved  to  death.  Batteries  may  freeze  to  death  in 
Batteries  may  die  of  thirst.  winter. 

Batteries  may  be  injured  by  over-  Any  battery  will  ultimately 
heating.  wear  out. 

Willard  Service  can  help  you  avoid  all  but  the  last. 


/ 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  ’  1 


Money  Circulation  and  Prices 

The  35-cent  dollar  is  a  problem  here. 
A  few  clays  ago  a  man  came  into  the 
office  with  two  egg  crates.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  him.  I  asked  him  why 
he  hadn’t  brought  me  some  eggs.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  that  I  wanted 
any.  He  had  brought  in  IS  dozen,  and 
had  received  56  cents  a  dozen.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  paying  70  cents  at 
the  store,  and  probably  from  the  very 
man  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  eggs.  I 
cannot  see  that  we  are  going  to  reduce 
the  price  very  much  to  the  consumer  by 
co-operative  selling.  I  will  not  call  it. 
distribution,  because  what  is  so  often 
spoken  of  as  distribution  is  only  a  part 
of  production.  The  growing  of  an  article 
is  not  the  end  of  production,  as  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  continuous  process,  and  includes 
all  the  various  forms  of  transforming  and 
transporting  commodities.  The  price  is 
what  anything  brings  measured  in  terms 
of  money,  and  since  we  had  increased  the 
money  stock  of  the  world  in  the  past  20 
years  practically  100  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  production 
of  gold,  prices  necessarily  advanced.  I 
cannot  give  the  reason  in  this  way.  but 
the  farmer  felt  the  effect  of  this  advance 
first,  and  profited  very  much  by  it.  Since 
the  war  our  own  country,  through  the 
.  Federal  Reserve  system,  has.  increased 
'our  money  enormously,  and  this  has  had 
a  tendency  and  has  advanced  prices  very, 
very  much.  But  I  have  noticed  in  the 
more  recent  tables  of  prices  that  manu¬ 
factured  articles  that  the  farmer  has  to 
buy  have  a  tendency  to  advance  in  price 
more  than  the  advance  in  agricultural 
products.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  some  of  the  money  from  circu¬ 
lation.  and  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  will  be  the  farmer.  This  has  been 
the  phenomenon  heretofore,  and  it  will 
be  the  phenomenon  this  time.  In  address¬ 
ing  the  farmers  I  insist  that  they  oppose 
a  curtailing  of  the  circulation  as  they 
would  an  invading  army,  for  of  all 
calamities  that  can  befall  the  man  on  the 
land  is  the  one  that  comes  to  him  after 
he  has  created  an  indebtedness  with 
prices  at  one  level  and  then  they  fall  25 
to  50  per  cent  below  that  level. 

Michigan.  C.  B.  A. 


The  ‘‘Scenery  Farmer’s”  Case 

My  sympathies  are  entirely  with  “City 
Farmer,”  page  726.  on  his  statement  of 
the  case.  He  is  doubtless  a  rich  man  and 
an  easy  mark,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
not  giving  him  what  he  pays  for.  His 
men  have  certainly  “soaked”  him  good 
and  proper.  With  only  50  acres  of  arable 
land  two  men  ought  to  do  all  the  work, 
including  flower  and  vegetable  garden, 
raise  the  best  crops  the  land  was  capable 
of  producing,  and  the  weather  would 
allow,  and  keep  everything  neat  about  the 
premises.  Six-months’  pigs  weighing  only 
70  pounds  are  a  disgrace  to  anyone,  and 
perfectly  inexcusable. 

I  wish  I  could  meet  a  man  like  “City 
Farmer”  out  here  in  Michigan.  I  am 
working  a  farm  on  shares  with  inade¬ 
quate  capital ;  am  starting  my  sixth  year 
on  this  place.  I  have  made  a  nice  big 
interest  for  the  owner  on  his  investment, 
but  a  bare  living  for  myself.  I  have 
determined  to  work  for  wages  next  year 
on  a  farm,  if  I  can  find  a  job  at  living 
wages :  if  not,  I  shall  have  to  go  to.  a 
factory.  I  keep  no  hired  man.  but  hire 
a  little  bv  the  day.  when  necessary ;  have 
had  50  to  60  acres  of  crops  each  year, 
including  hay,  but  excluding  pasture. 
While  my  crops  are  nothing  to  brag  of, 
the  neighbors  say  they  have  never  seen 
so  much  stuff  raised  on  the  place  before, 
but  of  course  I  do  a  great  deal  of  slicking 
up.  Things  around  here  point  to  a  de¬ 
creased  production.  There  are  four  farms 
aggregating  800  or  000  acres  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  here  that  will  go  un¬ 
worked.  or  worked  only  as  neighbors  may 
put  in  a  field  or  two.  On  three  of  these 
farms  the  tenants  are  leaving,  and  none 
to  take  their  place.  The  owner  lives  on 
the  other,  but  is  in  poor  health  and  can 
do  but  little  work.  There  have  been  the 
biggest  number  of  farm  auctions  ever 
known  this  Spring,  but  stock  and  tools 
have  brought  good  prices.  We  had  some 
good  weather  the  latter  part  of  March, 
but  had  a  snowstorm  Easter  Sunday,  and 
it  is  snowing  again  today,  April  11.  Ko 
working  ground  the  past  week,  nor  pros¬ 
pect  of  doing  so  for  another  week. 

Livingston  Co.,  Mich.  H.  M.  w. 


Nature  and  the  Farmer 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  article 
uncaring  on  page  726,  entitled  1  roubles 
fa  City  Farmer.”  The  editor  has  asked 
or  an  expression  of  some  other  farmers 
n  this  subject,  and  although  a  woman,  I 
m  greatly  interested  in  agriculture,  hav- 
ug  managed  a  farm  of  my  own  for  the 
ast  12  years.  I  have  read  the  article 
of  erred  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
or  it  expresses  the  thoughts  I  have  had 
a  mind  for  many  years.  It  is  only  too 
me  that  a  fanning  operation  cannot  be 
un  like  an  industrial  enterprise,  no  mat¬ 
er  how  clever  or  competent  the  managei 
lav  be  “City  Farmer”  has  overlooked, 
nd  probably  will  always  overlook,  the 
ne  most  vital  and  essential  factor  he  has 
a  deal  with  in  running  a  farm,  which  is 


Nature.  When  the  good  Lord  created 
this  world  He  knew7  what  He  was  doing. 
He  has  given  man  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  in  many  cases  man  has  failed 
to  grasp  it.  We  poor  human  beings  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  climate  and 
soil.  Often  people  for  want  of  intelli¬ 
gence  (or  is  it  sheer  pigheadedness?) 
fail  to  acknowledge  this  fact.  I  might 
add  also  that  they  fail  to  see  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

My  farming  experience  of  12  years  has 
given  me  much  food  for  thought.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  occupation  that  will  de¬ 
velop  one’s  character  to  a  greater  extent 
than  farming.  A  real  farmer  must  pos¬ 
sess  thriftiness,  perseverence,  patience, 
good  judgment  and  faith.  A  person  wrho 
is  naturally  extravagant  can  never  be  a 
successful  farmer,  as  thriftiness,  which 
does  not  imply  meanness,  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  running  a  farm  success¬ 
fully.  Prof.  Warren  of  Cornell  once  made 
the  remark  that  “farming  is  a  small  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  more  I  think  of  this  the  more 
I  believe  he  is  right.  At  least  I  think 
this  applies  to  the  East.  The  Western 
farms,  as  I  understand  it.  are  run  on 
quite  a  different  scale.  I  agree  with  Tiie 
R.  N.-v.  that  it  is  most  important  a 
farm  should  be  conduct  d  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  and  it  is  most  necessary 
the  farmer  have  some  system  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  success  in  a  farming  operation,  he 
must  possess  that  unfailing  instinct  that 
will  enable  him  to  cope  wTith  and  under¬ 
stand  the  vagaries  of  nature.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  this  is  what  troubles  “City 
Farmer.”  He  has  overlooked  the  one 
great  factor,  natui’e.  S. 


Farmers  Figuring  the  Cost 

On  page  431  we  printed  the  remarks 
of  a  Kansas  woman  on  farming  and  farm 
pi*ofits.  This  was  printed  in  (he  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  and  has  called  out, 
in  the  .  same  papei-,  the  following  letter 
from  California : 

We  are  now  pi-ocfucing  eggs  from  600 
hens.  At  present  prices  that  we  have 
to  pay  for  poultry  feed  it  costs  very  close 
to  one  cent  per  day  per  hen  for  feed.  I 
am  getting  200  eggs  per  day,  and  the  last 
retuims  I  received  equaled  4.45  cents  per 
egg,  or  88.90  per  day  income.  Deduct¬ 
ing  the  $6  per  day  for  the  cost  of  feed 
leaves  me  $2.90  for  intei’est,  wages  and 
depreciation.  Since  these  returns,  the 
price  of  eggs  has  dropped  14."  £  cents  per 
dozen,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  lower 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ai'e  paying 
4)4  cents  per  pound  for  wheat  to  feed  our 
hens,  very  likely  a  poorer  grade  of  wheat 
than  what  the  Kansas  fanners  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  on  the  market. 

We  have  always  had  reason  to  resent 
the  attitude  of  the  city  papers  towards 
the  farmers.  They  have  constantly  told 
us  to  produce  twice  as  much,  and  with 
their  assumed  superior  business  knowl¬ 
edge  have  told  us  we  would  have  twice 
as  much  money.  The  farmers  know  that 
if  we  cannot  get  a  fair  profit  for  what 
we  ali-ead.v  produce,  it  will  not  pay  ns 
to  try  to  produce  a  larger  amount. 

I  have  seen  many  crops  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  field  for  absolute  lack  of  market. 
I  know  quite  a  lot  about  the  Montana  and 
Washington  wheat  country,  wh ere  there 
have  been  many  failures  for  the  past  four 
years.  We.  know  that  wixen  we  have  had 
more  work  than  the  farmer  and  wife 
could  take  care  of.  we  had  to  pay  very 
high  wages  for  vei-y  incompetent  help; 
and  whether  or  not  the  work  was  done 
right,  we  have  had  to  pay  good  hard  cash 
on  demand. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  wages  for  what  they 
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produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as 
any  other  class,  and  they  are  going  to 
get.  it.  morkis  m’k.  wild. 

California. 


Changes  in  Rural  Life 

I  have  just,  been  reading  “The  Ti-ob- 
lem  of  Rural  Recreation.”  by  Mrs.  C.  L., 
on  page  626,  and  I  have  so  often  won- 
dered  why  it  had  all  come  to  be  so.  I 
have  lived  for  the  last  20  years  in  a 
farming  community. 

Scarcely  a  young  man  or  woman  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  return  from  schools  to  spend  the 
week-end.  Where  once  we  had  eard* 
clubs,  dancing  school  and  plenty  of  social 
life<  among  the  young  people,  as  well  as 
their  elders,  now  it  is  “lights  out  and  all 
to  bed”  seven  nights  in  the  week.  Even 
our  churches  are  closed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  occasional  Sunday,  owing  to 
inability  to  find  a  “Pastoral  Farson”  on 
this  “lonely  i*oad.”  We  are  five  miles 
from  a  good  road  in  any  direction,  so  that 
if  we  plan  an  excursion  the  carrying  out 
all  depends  on  the  weather  anil  roads. 
Our  cars  remain  in  the  garage  on  an 
average  of  five  months  in  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  tbe  past  Winter  theie  'were  many 
weeks  in  which  no  doctor  could  have 
reached  us.  no  matter  how  badly  needed. 
Until  within  a  few  years  we  had  always 
a  resident  doctor  in  our  valley,  but  lack 
of  social  or  educational  advantages  for 
his  family  sooner  or  later  caused  them  to 
move  to  town. 

My  solution  of  this  rural  problem  is 
“good  roads.”  That,  and  that  alone,  will 
restore  our  social  activity  and  fill  our 
empty  houses.  If  the  young  people  can 
have  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  eitv 
life,  combined  with  the  comforts  and  free¬ 
dom.  of  country  life,  they  will  stay  on  our 
fai-ms.  We  women,  who  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote,  should  be  able  to  help  in  this 
solution,  even  if  we  do  have  to  go  five 
miles  through  a  sea  of  mud  to  cast  our 
ballots.  M.  b.  c. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Down, the  High  Cost  of  Far  ming  I 
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vVt-, 


Seeder 

only 

$12.00 


A tan  Weight 
Plow  only 

$10.50 

Both  Tools 

in  on* 

$17.50 


cEh:s  Combination  Tool  is 
furnished  three 
ways. 


A II  Steel  Low  Whee, 
Pivot  Axle  Cultivator 
No.  69 


Light 
‘Draft. 

Handles  rows  30  to  43 
ins.  apart.  Quick  dodg¬ 
ing  foot  pressure  gang 
shift.  Price  n >ith  6 
shovels,  pin  break,  pole, 
trees  and  neck-4  Cft 

yoke.  450  lbs. 


Ten  1 6  in. 

Discs. 


YOU  reduce  your  farm  profits  every  time  you  pay  a  need¬ 
lessly  high  price  for  a  farm  tool.  On  the  average  farm  the 
net  profit  per  acre,  after  deducting  living  expenses,  is  about 
.$10.  Every  time  you  save  $10,  you  save  the  yearly  profit  from 
one  acre.  If  you  pay$50  foran  implement  that  we  will  sell  you 
for  $40,  you  wipe  out  the  profit  from  one  acre. 

Does  this  pay?  Does  it  pay  you  to  toil  from  early  Spring 
until  late  Fall,  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  then  throw  the  profit 
away  by  purchasing  a  tool  that  is  priced  higher  than  necessary? 
Does  it  pay  you  to  add  a  needless  premium  to  prices  already 
high,  when  for  a  great  deal  less  money  you  can  get  a  tool 
that  will  do  the  work  exactly  as  well? 

N.  F.  E.  Implements  are  not  “just  implements. ’’They  are 
guaranteed  implements.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  manner,  the  work  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  We  guarantee  that  with  trans¬ 
portation  added,  they  will  represent  an 
actual  saving  of  from  15%  to  35%. 

We  guarantee  that  if  after  a  fair  field  trial, 
you  do  not  find  them  exactly  as  represented, 
we  will  take  them  back  and  return  your 
money  and  all  transportatioix  charges.  We 
guarantee  prompt  and  efficient  repair  service. 

That’s  what  we  mean  when  we  say  N.  F.  E. 

Implements  are  guaranteed. 

N.  F.  E.  Guaranteed  Implements  do  cut 
down  the  “high  cost  of  living,”  because  we 
buy  and  sell  them  by  the  “ShortLine  Route” 

■ —  the  shortest  route  from  factory  to  farm. 

Proof?  Compare  the  prices  in  this  advertisement  with 
the  lowest  prices  you  can  get  elsewhere  for  tools  of  the 
same  high  quality.  If  you  do  not  find  that  we  can  save 
you  the  profit  on  several  acres,  then  we  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  ask  for  your  business.  If  you  do  find  that  we 
can  save  you  money  let  us  make  this  saving  a  reality. 

Send  us  your  order  today  for  any  of  these  items 
shown  here.  It  will  be  filled  as  carefully  and  shipped 
as  promptly  as  though  you  made  your  selection  from 
our  salesroom  floors.  Also,  ask  for  our  General 
Catalogue  and  new  “Spring  Bargain  Supplement,” 
showing  engines,  cream  separators,  farm,  garden, 
poultry  and  bee  keeping  supplies,  at  prices  equally 
low.  A  postal  request  will  bring  them.  Mail  it  today. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Company 

Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


Compressed  Air 
Sprayer 


Brass 
Pump, 
SteeJ 
eUankar,dt 

2  ft.Hc:<*5. 35 


THIS  IS 
THE 
TRADEMARK 
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Write  today 
for  this 
FREE 
SOCK  I 


m 


All  steel,  rigidly  braced.  %  in.  square  steel 


axles.  Wi.  365  lbs. 
oscillating  truck. 


„  _ _  so 

Price  with 


Wood  Beam  Chilled 
Plow  for  One  Heavy  or 
Two  Light  Horses. 


*«v. 


1  $45.50 


$11.00 


■i-- 


Furrow  capacity  6  x 
Wi.  66  lbs.  Price  <M  1  Aft 
with  one  extra  share  t1  1 . vVF 


*«•*  r,  i 


10  in.  1 

l.oo 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Corn  and  Oats  for  Silo 

How  do  you  think  this  plan  would  he 
for  silage?  Drill  corn  about  30  in.  apart 
and  after  about  June  20  sow  about  1  bu. 
of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  cut  with  grain 
binder  when  oats  are  in  the  heading. 

Freeport.  Mich.  s.  A.  u. 

We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  plan 

before,  and  doubt  if  it  would  pay.  We 
should  think  it  too  late  to  seed  to  oats, 
and  we  doubt  if  they  would  do  well  in 
the  shade.  We  think  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  would  pay  better  if  a  mixture  is 
desired  for  the  silo.  Has  any  reader  ever 
tried  it? 


Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Spray 

I  was  informed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
small  gardener,  that  nitrate  of  soda,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  used  with  whatever 
poison  one  preferred,  in  spraying  potatoes 
to  kill  the  bugs,  was  a  great  benefit  as  a 
fertilizer.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  it.  L.  G.  A. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  reports  have  come  from 
California  about  using  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  spray  solution.  Good  results  are 
claimed  for  it,  but  we  are  unable  to  see 
how  spraying  the  nitrate  on  the  foliage 
can  ever  help  the  plant  or  tree.  The  drip 
from  such  sprayings,  falling  on  the 
ground,  would  act  as  a  fertilizer,  and  we 
think  that  is  the  chief  reason  for  any  ben¬ 
efit.  We  would  not  use  the  nitrate  in  the 
spray,  but  would  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
use  it  like  a  liquid  mauure,  poured  on  the 
ground  near  the  plants. 


Cost  of  Wheat  Seeding 

For  the  benefit  of  those  people  who 
believe  the  farmer  is  hauling  his  money 
to  the  bank  with  a  wheelbarrow,  I  have 
just  been  counting  up  what  it  costs  to 
seed  down  10  acres  of  wheat,  and  I  find 
it  costs  around  $600,  and  the  returns  are 
not  quite  as  good  as  life  insurance.  You 
expect  your  reward  in  the  next  world — 
that  is,  if  you  belong  to  the  right  com¬ 
pany. 

Ten  acres  of  wheat  seeded  to  grass : 


Labor  .  $60.00 

Wheat  .  35.00 

Timothy  .  10.00 

Clover  .  40.00 

Alsike .  30.00 

Alfalfa  .  20.00 

Lime  .  120.00 

Fertilizer  .  100  00 

Manure .  200.00 


Total . $015.00 

Schuylkill  Co..  Fa.  a.  m. 


Putty  that  Will  Stick 

J.  M.  complains  that  he  cannot  make 
putty  stick  on  his  sash.  My  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  putty  stick  on  any  sash 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  past.  15 
years  1  have  been  making  my  own  putty, 
from  50  to  150  lbs.  a  year,  and  have  no 
trouble  about  it  sticking  if  the  sash  is  not 
wet. 

Take  a  100-lb.  lead  can  or  any  other 
kind  of  light  vessel.  Put  in  5  lbs.  of 
white  lead  and  a  little  boiled  linseed  oil : 
stir  until  tl  e  lead  is  dissolved.  For  white 
putty,  put  in  15  lbs.  whiting,  stir  in  oil 
enough  to  dampen  the  whole  mass,  turn 
it  out  on  a  bench  or  board,  and  work  in 
enough  more  whiting  to  handle  without 
being  too  sticky.  The  more  lead  used 
the  better  it  will  stick.  For  red  putty 
I  use  equal  parts  whiting  and  red  ochre 
according  to  shade  wanted  Of  course,  it 
is  better  if  you  have  time  to  go  over  the 
sash  with  oil  or  a  coat  of  lead  and  oil 
and  let  it  get  dry  before  setting  the  glass. 
Putty  can  be  kept  fresh  almost  indefinitely 
by  fitting  it  in  a  can  and  keeping  it 
covered  with  water. 

Maine.  a  millwright  farmer. 


Bittersweet 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  1.  1919, 
there  is  an  article  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Iwitchell  of  Maine  about  the  vine  he 
calls  climbing  waxwork,  or  bittersweet. 
1  should  like  to  know  where  T  could  get 
that  kind  of  vine.  I  do  not  find  it  listed 
in  any  of  the  catalogs.  Would  someone 
tell  me  where  I  could  get  it.  as  I  would 
like  to  get  some  this  Spring  to  set  out  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


Jins  inquiry  comes  without  name  ( 
address,  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  tl 
information  direct,  Severn  1  catalogui 
>ii  aand  list  this  plant  under  its  botanic: 
name,  Celastrus  seandens.  giving  tl 

tVm,111011  n,ame  als<)-  11  f-an  be  purchase 
Pom  one  large  dealer  for  50c  the  plan 

•L>  a  dozen  Look  for  the  plant  as  Ce 

I?1"1''11"'  in  catalogue  of  o 
namental  nursery  stock. 

Weaning  Age  for  Belgian  Hares 

would  l?toBfelgian  ha,rps  with  young,  an 
1,0  llf'i  ,to- know  bow  old  they  shoul 
no  before  being  weaned.  g.  w.  v. 

vigorous  ""  ff11  s!x  -weeks,  if  young  ai 

other  fitter  3SPi  Start  ,noth<?1'  f'-r  a, 
,1 1  a,od  leave  young  a  wee 

big” till  tb!>0,)  ltt0!T  Pother  after  weai 
K  tlU  thlte  mouths  old.  then  separat 


sexes. 


F.  D. 


866 


The  Roadster,  Too,  Has  All 
the  Noted  Essex  Qualities 

Speed — Power — Endxi  ranee — Econ¬ 
omy-Utility.  It  is  an  Ideal  Car 
for  Business  as  Well  as  Pleasure 


The  wide  uses  for  which  the  Essex 
Roadster  is  adapted  in  farming  activities 
are  instantly  apparent. 

Besides  fast,  comfortable  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  city,  it  has  many  valu¬ 
able  utilities.  The  carrying  arrangements 
in  the  rear  deck  provide  space  for  large 
crates,  cases,  boxes,  etc.  But  no 
evidence  of  them  is  revealed  when  the 
Roadster  is  used  as  a  pleasure  car. 
Every  line  is  smart,  trim  and  graceful. 
It  takes  but  a  moment  to  make  the 
change. 

A  World  Endurance  Record 
Proves  Essex  Dependability 

A  large  class  of  Essex  buyers  are 
farmers.  They  choose  it  for  utility  and 
dependable  transportation.  It  becomes, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  their  business  system. 
It  must  be  on  the  job,  keep  all  engage¬ 
ments  on  time,  and  be  as  responsible  as 
an  engineer’s  watch. 

These  same  qualities,  with  its  rare 
good  looks,  make  the  roadster  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  smart  car  for  pleasure. 


Economy,  durability  and  train-like 
regularity  are  the  standards  set  by  Essex. 
These  things  have  been  shown  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  30,000  owners. 

It  was  more  dramatically  proved  on 
the  Cincinnati  speedway  when  an  Essex 
stock  chassis  set  the  world’s  long  dis¬ 
tance  endurance  record  of  3,037  miles 
in  50  hours.  The  same  car,  in  three 
separate  tests  traveled  5,870  miles  at 
an  average  speed  above  a  mile  a  minute. 
Another  stock  Essex  set  the  world’s 
24-hour  road  mark  of  1,061  miles  over 
snow-covered  Iowa  roads. 

Its  endurance  and  riding  ease  make  it 
ideal  for  those  who  must  cover  wide  ter¬ 
ritory,  quickly  and  frequently.  Though 
not  large,  the  Essex  is  commodious. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  passengers, 
and  its  special  arrangements  for  carrying 
even  bulky,  heavy  loads  make  it  an 
unusual  convenience  in  farm  service. 

Come  see  the  Essex  Roadster.  Ride  in 
it.  Try  its  paces.  Whether  you  want  it 
for  business  or  pleasure,  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  why  Essex  in  its  first  year  set  a 
new  world’s  sales  record. 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan 


sands  s'Happy  Housewives 

WESTER 


3%, 
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are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  whe*e  they  could  make  a  home  of  tneir  " 
own  — save  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they  ' 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  whieh  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  2C 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Westerr 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  gooc 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living, 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raisinr 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
ami  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

,*301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Canadian  Government  Agent* 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Strawberries  After  Garden  Crops 

I  fc  -e  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  I 
had  strawberries  three  years  ago.  For 
the  last  two  years  1  have  had  a  garden 
there.  Now  I  want  to  put  strawberry 
plants  there  again,  but  the  neighbors  tell 
me  strawberries  will  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  there.  Are  they  right  or  wrong? 

Toms  River,  N.  .7.  it.  G. 

No  one  could  tell  without  seeing  the 
ground  and  knowing  just  what  their  ob¬ 
jections  are.  They  may  be  experienced 
enough  to  know  that  the  berries  cannot 
do  well  on  that  soil,  and  may  have  rea¬ 
sons.  All  we  know  is  what  you  say,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  using  that  soil 
for  a  garden  should  ruin  it  for  straw¬ 
berries  unless  you  have  abused  it  in  some 
way. 

Fools  and  Mice 

“What  fools  we  mortals  be !”  You 
notice  the  paraphrase  of  Puck’s  words  so 
as  to  include  myself. 

The  first  fruit  orchard  I  set  out  I  pro¬ 
tected  against  mice  with  copper  wire  net¬ 
ting.  The  trees  were  uninjured,  and  the 
wire  is  as  good  as  ever.  The  last  or¬ 
chard  I  set  out,  being  much  larger  and 
expensive  to  protect  with  wire,  I  tried  to 
protect  by  a  method  that  has  been  rather 
often  recommended,  painting  the  trunks 
with  lime-sulphur.  To  make  doubly  sure 
1  put  a  spoonful  of  poisoned  grain  close 
to  the  base  of  each  tree  and  scattered 
primings  from  the  trees  around  them. 

As  the  snow  fell  away  from  the  trees 
this  Spring  the  stretch  of  bare  wood  that 
grieved  my  eyes  showed  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  had  acted  like  sauce  on  the  trees 
for  the  mice,  and  the  poisoned  grain  was 
untouched.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  trees 


are  ruined  or  an  appalling  amount  of 
bridge-grafting  is  necessary.  This  was 
on  two  and  three-year-old  trees,  but  even 
12-year-old  McIntosh  10  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  that  last  year  bore  three  barrels  of 
apples,  are  completely  girdled.  These 
trees  had  been  given  no  protection.  About 
all  the  trees  that  are  left  sound  are  about 
25  that  had  had  builders’  paper  wrapped 
around  the  trunks. 

“What  fools  we  mortals  be!’’  Abso¬ 
lute.  positive  protection  can  be  given  by 
using  wire,  wood  veneer  or  paper,  as  ex¬ 
perience  had  amply  proved,  and  I  had  to 
go  and  experiment  with  that  foolish  lime- 
sulphur  !  May  my  sad  experience  be  a 
helpful  warning  to  others. 

My  orchards  are  in  sod-mulch,  and 
the  harboring  of  mice  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  system.  But  this  year 
even  orchards  in  clean  cultivation  have 
suffered.  Under  any  system  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  had  from  wire,  veneer  or 
paper  protectors,  and  I  hone  that  ox 
blood,  lime-sulphur  and  such-like  foolish 
contraption  ?  may  be  forever  dropped  from 
mention.  w.  c.  deming. 

Connecticut. 


The  Quarantine  on  the  Buffalo  Market 

I  wish  to  obtain  a  bit  of  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  quarantine  placed  on  Erie 
County,  New  York.  I  have  a  quantity 
of  rhubarb  which  will  soon  be  ready  to 
pull;  I  also  plan  to  p..t  in  sweet  corn, 
early  cabbage,  and  beans  (green  and  wax) 
for  the  market.  As  our  market  (Buffalo) 
is  located  in  the  same  county  in  which 
we  live  (Erie  County),  are  we  allowed 
to  sell  our  produce  in  Buffalo  so  long 
as  v  _  do  not  ship  it  out  of  the  county? 
If  we  are  not  allowed  to  market  these 
goods  in  Btffalo,  it  will  mean  a  hardship 
to  many  of  us,  and  necessitate  a  change 
of  plans  entirely.  H.  J.  s. 

The  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
taken  this  matter  up  and  states  that  there 
are  a  number  of  important  points  in  con¬ 
nection  tlu.t  are  not  as  yet  settled.  It 
was  found  that  the  corn  borer  was  pres¬ 


ent  in  10  counties  of  the  State,  including 
Albany,  Rensselaer,  Schenectady,  Fulton, 
Saratoga.  Schoharie  and  Montgomery,  in 
Eastern  New  York,  and  Erie,  Cattaraugus 
and  Chautauqua  in  the  western  section. 
Only  in  parts  of  these  counties  was  the 
worm  found,  but  as  to  details  the  State 
authorities  are  silent.  An  order  has  been 
sent  out  by  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  which  forbids  the 
distribution  from  any  points  in  the  quar¬ 
antined  area  to  points  outside  of  corn, 
broom  corn,  celery,  green  beans  in  the 
pod.  beets  with  tops,  spinach,  rhubarb,  oat 
and  rye  straw,  cut  flowers  or  entire  plants 
of  Gladiolus.  Chrysanthemum,  aster.  Cos¬ 
mos.  Zinnia,  hollyhock  or  Dahlia. 

The  idea  is  said  to  be  that  while  the 
borer  does  not  attack  any  plant  seriously 
except  corn,  it  lavs  its  eggs  on  the  other 
plants,  and  they  are  readily  distributed 
if  they  are  shipped  to  any  point.  It  is 
stated  that  an  inspector’s  office  will  soon 
be  established  in  Buffalo,  and  after  in¬ 
spection  it  is  promised  that  a  least  every¬ 
thing  but  corn  will  be  allowed  to  go  if  no 
form  of  the  borer  is  found.  Plants  that 
grow  within  50  feet  of  corn  known  to  ho 
infested  with  the  borer  will  be  held,  prob¬ 
ably.  no  matter  what  they  are. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  include  Buffalo 
in  the  quarantined  district,  but  an  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  raised  by  the  Federal 
authorities  that  produce  shipped  to  Buf¬ 
falo  might  be  reshipped  to  other  points 
and  even  to  other  States,  thus  raising  an 
interstate  question.  The  quarantined 
townships  in  Western  New  York  are 
Brant.  Collins,  Cheektowaga,  Eden,  Ham¬ 
burg  and  North  Collins  in  Erie  County, 
Dayton,  Perrysburg  and  Persia  in  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  and  Hanover,  Pomfret 
and  Sheridan  in  Chautauqua  County.  A 
thorough  inspection  of  this  entire  district 
is  ordered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
the  order  already  given  out  will  no  doubt 
be  modified.  It  is  said  that  the  borer  is 
able  to  spread  in  a  short  time,  if  let  alone, 
so  that  it  would  easily  destroy  at  least 
half  of  the  corn  crop,  hence  the  need  of 
strong  measures  till  it  is  under  control. 

J.  II.  c. 


Notes  on  Grafting 

I  have  just  re-read  D.  L.  Hartman’s 
article  (page  627)  on  the  care  of  grafted 
native  trees,  and  from  my  40  years’  ex¬ 
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perience  in  grafting  and  trimming  such 
trees,  I  offer  the  following  suggestions: 
First,  it  might  do  in  his  home — Florida- - 
to  graft  a  2-in.  tree  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  but  here,  where  snow  is 
still  in  evidence  (April  2),  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  graft  to  make  so  large  a  growth 
and  be  so  tender  that  our  cold  Winters 
would  surely  kill  it.  I  would  graft  it 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
would  let  any  suckers  that  started  grow 
for  that  season,  provided  the  graft  was 
making  two  or  three  feet  of  growth.  Then, 
after  they  had  grown  to  the  length  of  two 
to  three  feet.  I  would  pinch  off  the  top 
buds,  so  that  the  graft  would  harden  for 
Winter.  Then  I  would  allow  both  grafts 
to  grow  until  the  stub  was  nearly  grown 
over,  and1  then  remove  the  least  desirable 
one. 

Please  notice  that  I  am  not  finding 
fault  with  Mr.  Hartman’s  article,  which 
is  an  excellent  one,  but  simply  putting 
you  on  vour  guard  if  you  live,  as  I  do, 
1.600  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  in  a  cold 
climate,  where  the  mercury  drops  to  30 
decrees  below  zero.  A  large  part  of  the 
apple  trees  in  this  section  are  trees  that 
have  come  from  seed  and  been  grafted  to 
the  desired  variety.  j.  d.  seeley. 

New  Hampshire. 


Sod  for  Potatoes 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider 
the  best  so?  to  plant  potatoes  in?  I  am 
advised  by  some  of  the  old  farmers  to 
plant  in  green  sod.  while  others  tell  me 
that  I  would  do  better  to  plant  a  piece 
which  grew  corn  last  year.  E.  n.  E. 

Cranston,  R.  I. 

We  consider  a  clover  sod  better  than 
grass,  as  the  clover .  will  decay  more 
rapidly.  Most  of  our  Eastern  farmers 
prefer  to  plant  corn  in  the  sod.  They 
sow  a  clover  crop  in  the  corn,  plow  this 
crop  under  in  the  Spring,  and  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  with  fertilizer.  The  corn  seems  to 
do  better  in  the  sod,  and  when  planted 
in  hills  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  corn  clean 
and  thus  kill  out  the  grass  before  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  hills.  Many  farmers, 
however,  prefer  to  plow  under  clover  and 
plant  potatoes  right  in  the  green  sod. 


jpring 

'and  Housecleaningj?  Time 


CYfinh  of  it"  in  millions  of  fames 
^  stretching  clear  across  the  continent 
Columbia  DryBatteries  areatwerh 
-daily" hourly, year  after  year* 
faithful  servants  truelothetash> 
that  only  they  can  perform 


j 


IT  is  truly  “Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
when  everything  is  made  spic-and- 
span  clean  and  the  happy  new  Colum- 
bias  are  tucked  away  on  the  cellar  shelf. 
Rejuvenated  with  their  lusty  current,  the 
old  Doorbell  seems  to  more  than  ring — 
it  sings! — and  all  the  house  is  glad. 


What  a  marvelous  package  of  power  the 
Columbia  Dry  Battery  is !  It’s  the  handy¬ 
man  of  every  home.  It  rings  Bells  and 
Annunciators  —  buzzes  Buzzers  —  makes 
Telephones  talk — proves  itself  a  neces¬ 
sary  convenience  every  hour*  in  the  day. 

At  electrical,  hardware,  auto  supply,  and 
general  stores — garages — hardware,  auto, 

and  electrical  departments . Tell 

the  man  you  want  the  genuine  Columbia 
Dry  Battery  for  your  home,  and  see  that 
he  gives  you  no  other. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 


To  Apartment 
House  Owners 

Ask  for  the  new  Co¬ 
lumbia  Hot  Shot  Dry 
Battery.  It’s  a  single 
battery  of  3  to  12  cell- 
power,  especially  for 
apartment  houses.  Low 
cost,  long  life — will  en¬ 
ergize  Elevator  Signals, 
ring  Doorbells,  and 
open  Doors  of  from  10 
to  100  apartments. 


Incorporated 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

Columbia 

^Batteries 


convenient! 


For  Ditching 


Inserting  in  holes  in  the  ground  a  number  of 
cartridges  primed  with  electric  blasting  caps, 
connecting  the  cap  wires  with  a  blasting 
machine,  thrusting  down  its  handlebar  and 
releasing  the  sudden  strength  of  twice  ten 
thousand  men— that’s  ditching  the  modern 
way  with 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 

Seventy-nve  million  acres  of  swamp  land  in  the 
United  States  lie  waiting  to  be  drained,  and  on 
nearly  every  farm  there  are  stumps  and  boul¬ 
ders  to  be  removed,  trees  to  be  planted.  Put 
this  Giant  Farm  Hand  to  work  for  you.  If  your 
project  warrants,  we  will  send  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  to  show  you  the  safe,  easy,  inexpensive 
way  of  doing  your  work— the  Red  Cross  way. 

See  your  Dealer.  In  any  case,  find  out  what  Red 
fjross  can  do  for  you — and  how.  Writ o  for 
'Handbook  of  Explosives”  today. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6C  Company,  Inc. 
Sales  Dept.:  Explosives  Division 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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A  Weevil  that  Likes  Strawberry  Buds 
and  Blossoms 

What  d  nst  may  be  used  on  strawber¬ 
ries  to  prevent  the  bugs  from  cutting  the 
blossoms?  I  have  a  good  prospect  for 
berries  if  I  can  control  the  bugs.  What 
quantity  of  spray  or  dust  would  it  re¬ 
quire?  I  have  IVa  acres.  A.  s. 

Greensboro.  Md. 

Among  the  many  insect  pests  of  the 
strawberry  there  is  one.  the  strawberry 
weevil,  that  is  so  fastidious  in  its  tastes 
that  it  lives,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost 
entirely  on  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the 
strawberry  plants.  Moreover,  the  mother 
weevil,  in  order  to  insure  to  her  offspring 
a  supply  of  pollen,  deposits  each  egg 
inside  of  a  staminate  bud.  and  then  cuts 
the  bud  off  so  that  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground  and  not  develop  any  further. 
Since  the  mother  weevils  are  very  num¬ 
erous.  and  since  one  lays  many  eggs,  but 
deposits  only  one  in  a  bud  and  then  cuts 
the  bud  off,  the  damage  to  a  field  of 
strawberries  may  be  very  severe.  The 
story  of  the  life  and  habits  of  this  tiny 
weevil,  for  it  is  only  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  is  in  some  respects 
rather  puzzling. 

The  weevils,  which  have  spent  the  long 
cold  Winter  hidden  away  among  moss  or 
beneath  the  leaves  along  the  edges  of 
woodlands  or  in  nooks  and  crannies  in 
fields,  appear  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
the  blossom  buds  begin  to  form  on  the 
strawberry  plants.  The  mother  weevil, 
with  her  long  snout,  gnaws  a  small  hole 
in  the  bud  of  a  staminate  flower  and  then 
lays  a  tiny  yellowish  egg  in  the  cavity 
right  next  to  the  anthers  which  contain 
the  coveted  pollen.  She  then  crawls 
down  the  stem  of  the  bud.  and  with  her 
sharp  jaws  girdles  the  stem  so  that  the 
bud  falls  over,  and  either  drops  to  the 
ground  at  once,  or  does  so  after  a  few 
days,  during  which  it  may  hang  by  a 
slender  shred.  The  egg  hatches,  and  the 
white  grub  lives  within  the  bud  on  the 
ground,  eating  the  pollen  and  growing 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  then  rests 
quietly  as  a  pupa  inside  of  the  bud  for 
about  one  week,  when  it  changes  to  a 
fully  developed  weevil.  This  happens  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
These  fresh  weevils  that  have  appeared 
in  numbers  feed  for  a  short  time  on  the 
flowers  of  the  strawberry  and  then, 
strangely  enough,  go  to  their  Winter 
quarters,  where  they  appear  to  remain 
quietly  until  the  next  Spring.  Why 
these  weevils  in  the  -middle  of  Summer 
should  go  in  search  of  Winter  quarters, 
and  when  these  are  found  rest  there 
apparently  inactive  <for  nearly  10  months, 
is  one  of  the  riddles  of  the  insect  world. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  weevil  can  be  controlled  by  dusting 
the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  five  parts 
of  finely  ground  sulphur.  The  material 
may  be* dusted  on  the  plants  by  hand,  by 
means  of  a  common  wire  flour  sifter, 
which  will  do  very  well  for  a  small  patch 
of  strawberries.  In  case  of  a  field  of 
strawberries  the  material  is  best  applied 
with  a  power  duster.  Two  applications 
have  proven  necessary,  one  made  just  as 
soon  as  the  weevils  begin  to  cut  off  the 
buds  and  the  second  about  one  week 
later.  The  weevils  will  probably  begin 
their  work  during  the  last  days  of  April 
or  the  first  days  of  May  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Haunted  House  and  Flying  Squirrels 

More  than  40  years  ago  I  was  spending 
a  night  with  a  new  settler  in  the  chestnut 
woods  of  Southern  Ohio,  and  retired  at 
night  to  a  bed  in  the  second  story  of  his 
new  log  house ;  a  rough  room,  bare  logs 
and  hare  rafters.  There  had  been  some 
talk  of  noises  upstairs,  strange  noises, 
and  my  host’s  good  wife  insisted  that  a 
small  owl  must  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
entrance  at  some  of  the  numerous  un¬ 
chinked  cracks  in  the  walls.  I  was  just 
thinl  dug  of  going  to  sleep  when  a  shadowy 
something  passed  my  face.  and.  not  fear¬ 
ing  little  owls,  I  lay  quite  still,  wheu  in 
a  few  minutes  something*  alighted  on  the 
bedclothes  over  my  breast.  The  some¬ 
thing  was  in  my  hand  in  a  flash,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  feathers  I  felt  soft  fur  which, 
with  a  funny  little  squeal,  told  me  that  I 
had  captured  a  flying  squirrel.  My  host 
came  up  and  took  it  downstairs,  and  the 
next,  afternoon  we  discovered  about  a 
dozen  others  in  the  dead  stub  of  a  giant 
chestnut  tree  near  the  house. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  same 
Kind  of  an  upstairs  room  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountains,  I  retired  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  some  people  supposed  that 
room  to  be  haunted.  Within  half  an  hour 
.  I(‘an'  queer  noises,  and  careful  watch¬ 
ing  showed  me  by  the  light  of  the  Autumn 
moon  through  the  window  a  pair  of  flying 
■/!  urrels  on  the  floor,  busily  engaged  eat- 
something.  I  laughed'  at  them  and 
vent  t°  sleep,  and  the  next  day  an  invcs- 
■nftiTi  "rovo(1  th«t  their  home  was  in 
ai  °.la  -,lst  tree  near  the  house.  Their 
n  ,,u  n',v  room  was  to  get  some 
bo‘nrri  1!  e°ry  cracks  in  the  rough 

bee.  ,  1,5;°'’  ®°me  oars  which  had 

meal  ,iug  *  1,>re  for  an  early  grist  of 

flvin^U  (nn,aUgllt  antl  handled  a  good  many 
"ets\nqd  TreS'  i,,U  have  kePt  them  as 
fenmt  t!  innevem,li,lt'w  but  one  to  at- 
owinor  t‘  *\,e.v  make  poor  pets, 

fhev  sloen  f  ?1*  msht-roaming  habits,  as 
most  ensiU^V  n  tljUVn  t0  ,la,k-  blit  are  the 
of  all  Hi,.'  a-,no  as.  as  the  gentlest 
the  i  o3  b^  I!T  Lribe-  1  may  add. 

ing  r  1  rr- bu‘‘  ,ai(‘  <li*am*ear- 

trops  jJ  f(nosts  w‘tb  their  old  hollow 
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Wk>>  O^er  <*50,000  Farmers 
Endorse  “Z”  Engines 

Z”  Engine  perfection  —  nothing  else — sold 
ox?er  a  quarter  of  a  million  American  farmers. 

Greater  pov?er  and  lov?er  operating  expense  Ka-Je 
established  the  supremacy  of  this  master  engine. 

This  rare  combination  of  scientific  design  and 
construction — efficient  operation — right  price 
— successfully  answers  e\>er>>  farm  engine  need. 

The  “Z”  is  serviced  by  aoo  Bosch  Magneto 
Service  Stations  all  o\>er  the  country,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  service. 

Go  to  your  dealei — see  the  “Z” — find  out  v?hy 
it  should  be  a  part  of  your  farm  equipment. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

PRICES 
l^H.P.,  $75.00 
3H.P„  $125.00 
6  H.  P.,  $200.00 
All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 
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Blight  and  Rot 
Cause  more  Damage  than  Bugs 

Potato  blight  is  a  fungous  disease  that  attacks  the  vines 
and  may  kill  them  in  a  few  hours.  It  causes  rot,  either 
in  the  ground  or  in  the  cellar.  Blight  is  a  more  serious 
enemy  than  bugs.  It  shortens  the  growing  season,  cuts 
down  the  yield  and  causes  heavy  losses  by  rot.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  kill  bugs  with  a  poison,  but  a  fungicide  is 
needed  to  prevent  blight.  You  can  do  both  by  spraying 
with 


u  «  or#. 


This  combined  poison  and  fungicide  prevents  blight  and  kills 
bugs  with  the  same  application.  It  keeps  the  vines  green  and  healthy 
and  prolongs  the  growing  season  right  up  to  frost.  Pyrox  is  a 
smooth,  creamy  paste,  ready  to  use  by  mixing  with  cold  water.  It 
sticks  like  paint.  Respraying  is  required  only  to  cover  new  growth. 

See  your  local  dealer  about  Pyrox.  Have  him  reserve  enough  for 
you.  Write  today  for  our  "Vegetable  Growers’  Spray  Manual.” 

B0WKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  71  2  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III, 
1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


PIRONASE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanner’s  big  questions. 

How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce  ?  How  pro¬ 
tect  my  crops  against  bugs  aud 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  Sprayer 

meets  the  need  for  a  fast-working  high-pressure  field  | 
sprayer.  Covers  4  or  6  rows— 55  or  10<  gal.  tank.  Write  to-! 
I  -ZJ  dayforfreobooklet.  I 

4  or  o  rows  „  j 

Bateman  M  £  *Co- 1 

Box  96R,  ( 

..Grenlodj.N.J.1 
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Good 

COMMON-SENSE 

REASONS 

Why 


BARIUM-/ 

PHOSPHATE 


/?  SHOULD  BE  USED 
in  THE  BARN  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 


Manure  is  Deficient 
in  Phosphorus 

It  should  have  this  element  added  to 
make  it  a  well  balanced  fertilizer. 

You  Double  the  Value 
of  Your  Manure 

by  reinforcing  it  with  Barium-Phosphate 
containing : 


28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 


Barium  -  Phosphate  is 
A  Disinfectant 

It  will  keep  your  barn  sweet  and  sanitary. 
Bad  air  and  disease  go  hand  in  hand. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

it  will  pay  you  to  use  B-P  in  the  stable 
gutters  every  day,  or  to  add  about  100 
lbs.  to  every  spreader  load  of  manure  as 
it  is  put  out.  Write  for  our  books: 

“Phosphorus  and  Manure ” 
“B-P  for  General  Farm  Crops” 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Inc. 


2  Rector  Street 
New  York  City 


393  Main  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 


SAVE  AH  Your  GRAIN 


Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
lull  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

eqtiip|>ed  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outtit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  put  chase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  aivo  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we’ll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur— Fish  Oil— Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 


and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 
SufcoDept.  K  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


KXcdSAWRIG 

Low  Introductory  offer  puts  this  new  saw-rig 
within  reach  of  all,  at  small  part  of  cost 
of  other  rigs.  Saws  yoor 
winter’s  wood  in  few  hours. 
Powerful  4-cycle  motor. 
Easy  to  operate,  light  to 
move.  80  days’  trial  to 
prove  our  claims.  10-year 
guarantee.  Send  today  for 

_  FREE  BOOK  of  FACTS. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO..  177  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Kana. 


■  .  MARK  A  DOM, in  AS  IIOCB.  SELL  MENPETS 

agents  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  age  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Itept.  108,  Amsterdam.  N.l  . 


A  GENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowasliers  on# 
A  Saturday;  Profits,  $2.50  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  RITSLEIt  COM  FAN  Y,  Johnstown. Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Various  Notes 


Soy  Beans  After  Clover 

I  have  a  field  of  rather  late  seeding  of 
clover  in  oats  last  season.  There  is  some 
Alfalfa  and  Hairy  vetch  mixed  in.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  heavy  when  seeded, 
but  baked  hard  later,  and  while  heavily 
top-dressed  with  stable  manure  last  Fall, 
I  hardly  expect  much  of  a  hay  crop  this 
season. '  Can  I  plow  this  field  as  soon  as 
the  hay  can  be  gotten  off.  about  July  1, 
and  sow  Soy  beans,  cutting  these  for  hay 
and  then  seeding  to  Winter  wheat?  Will 
the  Soy  beans  develop  so  as  to  give  a 
good  yield  of  hay  before  it  is  too  late  for 
sowing  the  wheat?  In  ease  I  decide  to 
sow  part  of  this  field  to  Hairy  vetch,  and 
a  little  rye  for  hay  next  year,  will  it  be 
a  good  plan  to  sow  a  little  vetch  in  with 
the  Soy  beans  to  help  inoculate  the 
ground  for  the  vetch  later  on?  E.  R.  o. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  would  have  about  7.”  days  of 
growth  for  the  Soy  beans  if  they  were 
planted  July  1.  They  will  not  make 
grain  or  seed  fully  in  that  time,  hut  some 
of  the  early  varieties  will  make  a  good 
vine  before  wheat  seeding.  We  find  that 
season  a  poor  time  for  curing  hay.  but  it 
can  be  done.  We  should  inoculate  the 
vetch  seed  before  planting.  A  little  vetch 
seed  treated  in  that  way  and  seeded  with 
the  beans  will  help  fit  the  soil  for  the 
vetch  and  rye. 


Making  Eeet  Syrup 

We  have  been  wondering  for  some  time 
what  would  be  the  result  of  grinding 
sugar  beets  in  a  cider  mill,  pressing  them 
and  boiling  the  juice,  the  same  as  maple 
sap.  We  have  been  thinking  of  trying 
this  plan  of  beating  the  sugar  trust. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  F. 

The  result  of  all  this  would  be  a  thick 
dark-colored  syrup  with  a  sweetish  taste, 
but  a  very  poor  and  disagreeable  flavor, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  would  he  sat¬ 
isfied  with  it.  This  has  been  tried  a  good 
many  times,  and  while  some  samples  of 
this  syrup  are  eatable,  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
considered  very  desirable.  We  think  that 
a  small  patch  of  sorghum  or  Early  Amber 
cane  would  give  very  much  better  syrup 
and  sugar,  but  you  do  not  need  to  go  all 
this  long  process  of  grinding  the  beets  if 
you  want  to  try  this  method.  We  have 
often  described  a  simple  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Simply  wash  the  sugar  beets  clean.  Then 
cut  them  into  thin  slices  with  a  knife, 
hatchet,  or  any  other  cutter.  Put  these 
slices  in  a  barrel  or  tub  and  pour  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hot  water  over  them,  enough  to 
cover  the  beets  fully.  Let  them  stand  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so,  then  pour  this 
liquid  off  and  boil  it  down,  the  same  as 
you  would  maple  sap.  The  sugar  of  the 
beet  is  soaked  out  by  the  water.  This 
is  much  easier  than  grinding  and  pressing 
the  pulp,  hut  the  syrup  made  in  this  way 
will  rarely  prove  acceptable  in  the  aver¬ 
age  family. 


More  About  the  Vltamines 

We  have  read  much  about  the  great 
need  of  foods  containing  vitamines  for 
children.  Are  they  also  as  necessary  in 
the  food  of  elderly  people?  Would  there 
he  any  danger  or  damage  to  the  system 
in  eiiting  an  excess  of  them,  that  is,  food 
which  provides  more  than  the  normal 
needs  of  the  system? 

You  ask  whether  “these  vitamines  are 
as  necessary  for  elderly  people  as  they 
are  for  children.”  Nearly  all  the  woi’k 
which  we  have  done,  and  most  of  that 
done  by  others,  has  been  done  with  young 
animals.  We  have,  however,  demonstrated 
that  the  water-soluble  vitamine  is  needed 
by  adult  rats,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  adults  of  all  species  of 
animals  require  this  type  of  vitamine  as 
do  the  young.  Whether  adults  need  more 
or  less  than  young  remains  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  On  this  point  our  experiments 
have  not  given  a  clear  answer.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  trying  to  determine 
whether  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  adult  and  are  still  somewhat 
in  the  dark.  Apparently  the  older  an 
animal  is  the  longer  it  is  able  to  go 
without  this  factor  in  the  food,  but 
whether  the  foods  which  we  have  been 
employing  are  entirely  free  from  this 
factor  has  not  yet  been  certainly  estab¬ 
lished.  They  contain  very  little.  We 
have  one  rat  which  has  gone  for  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  year  without  any 
known  addition  of  this  factor  to  its  diet, 
and  it  has  not  yet  given  positive  evidence 
that  it  is  suffering  because  of  a  deficiency 


in  its  diet.  It  is  now  declining  in  weight, 
but  that  is  not  uncommon  with  rats  of 
its  age.  The  other  adult  rats  which  we 
have  thus  fed  have  gone  for  a  long  time 
without  evident  signs  of  a  need  of  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine,  hut  eventually  de¬ 
clined  in  weight  and  recovered  when  this 
factor  was  added  to  their  diet.  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  adults  need  the  fat- 
soluble  vitamine,  but  apparently  do  not 
need  it  in  such  large  quantities  nor  so 
constantly  as  the  yourg.  The  human 
experience  with  scurvy  indicates  that 
adults  must  be  protected  against  this  dis¬ 
ease  as  well  as  the  young,  but  I  know 
of  no  experimental  evidence  which  has 
dealt  with  this  question  with  animals. 

In  regard  to  the  next  question,  con¬ 
cerning  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  vita¬ 
mines,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  no  harm  may  be  expected  on  this 
score.  Our  common  experience  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  a  diet  over-rich  in  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  does  us  no  harm, 
if  in  fact  it  does  not  do  us  good.  We 
have  fed  rats  on  yeast  as  the  sole  source 
of  their  protein,  under  which  conditions 
they  get  a  great  many  times  as  much 
water-soluble  vitamine  as  do  those  which 
are  fed  with  only  enough  of  this  factor 
to  promote  their  normal  growth.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  have 
been  in  any  way  injured.  I  presume  the 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  fat-soluble 
and  antiscorbutic  vitamines. 

TIIOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 


Ants  and  the  Company  They  Keep 

Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will 
keep  ants  from  young  fruit  trees  and 
grafts?  I  set  out  a  few  trees  every 
Spring,  and  do  some  grafting,  and  the 
ants  soon  stop  the  new  growth.  They 
are  covered  with  little  green  lice  on 
underside  of  leaves  and  all  over  the 
young  sprouts  at  the  top.  Is  there  any 
way  to  keep  them  off?  II.  D.  P. 

Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

“A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.”  This  is  an  old  saying  that  has 
much  truth  in  it,  and  although  it  may 
not  be  strictly  applicable  to  ants,  yet 
these  creatures  are  sometimes  judged  by 
the  company  they  keep,  as  the  foregoing 
letter  indicates.  If  ants  wore  wise  from 
a  human  standpoint  they  might  always 
avoid  the  “appearance  of  evil,”  and  he 
known  for  what  they  really  are — the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  insects  in 
many  respects  in  the  world.  Anfs  are 
very  wise  in  their  own  way,  however, 
and  the  tales,  true  scientific  tales,  of  ant 
wisdom  liave  made  many  pages  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  reading. 

The  correspondent  was  keen  enough  to 
have  observed  that  there  were  other  occu¬ 
pants  than  ants  of  the  young  fruit  trees, 
namely,  small  green  lice  or  aphids,  and 
thereby  hangs  the  tale.  If  the  corre¬ 
spondent  had  watched  the  ants  long 
enough  he  might  have  discovered  for  him¬ 
self  some  of  the  best  part  of  the  story, 
although  not  all  of  it.  for  it  has  taken 
long  hours  of  very  careful  observation  by 
many  scientists  t<>  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  details  concerning  the  re¬ 
lations  of  ants  to  aphids.  Nor  do  we 
know  them  all  yet.  for  undoubtedly  there 
are  many  points  in  this  remarkable  re¬ 
lationship  of  these  tiny  animals  that  have 
escaped  our  observations. 

To  begin  the  story,  I  must  explain  that 
most  plant  lice  excrete  a  sweet  substance 
known  as  “honcydew.”  Sometimes,  where 
the  aphids  are  abundant  on  a  tree,  they 
excrete  an  amazingly  large  amount  of  the 
honcydew — so  much  that  the  leaves*  of  the 
plant  become  covered  with  a  glistening 
coat  of  the  sweet,  sticky  liquid.  Often 
the  flagstones  of  a  walk  will  become  wet 
with  the  honeydew  beneath  trees  on 
which  the  lice  are  abundant.  This  sweet 
liquid  is  the  source  of  attraction  for  the 
ants,  and  it  is  this  that  draws  them  to 
the  aphids.  In  fact,  many  ants  gather 
the  honeydew  and  use  it  as  food  for  their 
young,  and  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that 
wherever  aphids  are  found  on  plants 
there  we  shall  find  ants  running  up  and 
down  the  stems  and  visiting  the  lice.  In 
visiting  an  aphid  the  ant  strokes  the  body 
of  the  former  with  its  feelers  or  antenna', 
and  in  response  the  aphid  gives  out  a 
drop  of  honeydew.  which  the  ant  quickly 
and  greedily  gobbles  up  into  its  mouth 
and  then  goes  to  another  aphid,  where 
the  performance  is  repeated.  Thus  the 
ant  soon  has  itself  filled  to  capacity,  when 
away  it  goes  down  the  stem  with  its  load 
of  sweet  provender  and  hustles  away  to 
its  nest  to  gladden  the  hungry  children 
with  this  delectable  food.  Nor  are  the 
ants  ungrateful  to  their  friends,  the 
aphids,  nor  do  they  milk  their  cows  to 
death.  On  the  contrary,  the  ant  care  for 
the  aphids  very  solicitously,  defend  them 
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from  their  enemies,  and  in  some  eases 
actually  build  substantial  “sheds”  over 
the  lice  to  protect  them  from  inclement 
weather.  The  relation  of  the  little  brown 
cornfield  ant  to  the  corn  root-louse  in  the 
great  corn  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  are  even  more  remarkable,  but  as 
Kipling  would  say  ‘‘that  is  another 
story.” 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  ants  do  not  directly  injure  the  plants, 
hut  they  do  protect,  comfort  and  foster 
the  real  culprits,  the  aphids,  for  these  are 
the  rascals  that  suck  out  the  juices  of  the 
leaves  and  buds,  and  cause  the  former  to 
curl  and  remain  small,  while  the  latter 
are  often  stunted  and  checked  in  their 
growth.  Thus  we  come  to  the  more  pro¬ 
saic  part  of  this  problem,  namely,  how 
shall  the  foliage  and  buds  of  the  fruit 
trees  be  protected  from  this  dual  and 
disastrous  alliance  of  the  ants  and  aphids? 
Well,  since  the  ants  are  really  innocent 
of  any  actual  wrong-doing,  and  since  they 
are  very  difficult  to  kill  anyhow,  we 
always  direct  our  insecticidal  batteries 
toward  the  real  criminals — the  plant  lice. 
These  are  easily  killed  by  spraying  them 
with  uocotine  sulphate  (black -leaf-40)  at 
the  rate  of  oue  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  to  which  a  piece  of  soap  about  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg  is  added  after  it  has 
been  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  thoroughly  done  and  the 
lice  actually  hit  with  the  liquid.  More 
than  one  application  may  be  necessary, 
because  some  of  the  lice  may  be  missed 
the  first  time,  in  which  case  they  will 
soon  increase  in  numbers  and  have  to  be 
hit  again.  If  one  has  numerous  trees  on 
which  the  lice  are  abundant,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  spray  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  In  that  event  the  nicotine  sulphate 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to 
100  gallons  of  water  to  which  five  pounds 
of  laundry  soap  have  been  added. 

GLENN  W.  IIERRICK. 


Culture  and  Marketing  of  Horseradish 

I  would  like  some  information  on  the 
culture  and  methods  of  marketing  of 
horseradish.  We  have  some  mucky  hol¬ 
lows  around  here  that  are  tilled1  with 
water  most  of  the  year.  If  they  are 
drained,  would  they  be  suitable  for  it? 
Can  I  get  the  roots  or  sets  at  reasonable 
price?  ^  E.  P. 

Modena,  N.  Y. 

Horseradish  rarely  produces  seed,  so 
root  cuttings  are  used  for  planting.  They 
are  made  from  the  small  side  roots  re¬ 
moved  from  the  main  roots  when  trim¬ 
ming  the  product  for  market.  They  are 
usually  six  inches  long  and  a  half-inch 
through,  though  we  have  used  smaller 
roots.  By  cutting  the  top  off  square  and 
the  lower  end  slanting,  mistake  in  plant¬ 
ing  is  avoided.  When  trimmed  in  the 
Fall  the  roots  are  bunched  and  s'.ored 
over  Winter  in  sand,  for  Spring  planting. 
The  soil  should  not  be  too  wet.  that  is. 
have  water  standing  on  it.  A  deep,  moist 
soil  is  best,  and  a  well-drained  muck 
should  give  good  results.  The  rows  are 
laid  out  three  feet  apart,  furrows  plowed 
and  roots  set  vertically  IS  inches  apart, 
with  the  top  about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Some  early 
cultivated  crop,  such  as  peas,  may  be 
grown  in  rows  between  the  horseradish 
rows,  thus  giving  n  return  early  in  the 
season.  Thorough  cultivation  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  As  most  growth  occurs  late  in  the 
season,  (he  crop  is  loft  as  long  as  possible 
before  harvesting.  The  roots  are  dug 
and  trimmed  and  side  roots  saved  for 
next  season.  One  objection  to  the  crop  is 
that  it  is  hard  to  eradicate  after  growing 
on  an  area,  as  the  small  roots  left  in  the 
soil  each  produce  a  new  plant. 

Many  growers  grind  and  bottle  their 
product,  and  a  few  sell  to  horseradish 
factories.  Nearly  all  seed  stores  carry 
horseradish  sets.  T.  H.  T. 


The  Non-partisan  League 

Those  who  seek  information  on  the 
greati  farm  movement  that  has  developed 
in  the  Northwestern  States  since  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  will  want  to 
read  “The  Story  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League,”  by  Herbert  E.  Gaston.  Mr. 
Gaston  was  associated  with  some  of  the 
League’s  publications  for  three  years, 
which  gave  him  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  affairs.  lie  tells  (the  story  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  and  apparently 
with  no  purpose  either  to  exaggerate  the 
faults  of  the  organization  and  the  men 
who  promote  it,  or  to  make  his  book  a 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  movement. 

Heretofore  the  information  received  out¬ 
side  of  the  field  of  action  in  regard  to  the 
movement  came  largely  as  a  controversy 
between  those  who  favored  the  League 
and  those  who  opposed  the  whole  move¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  it  left:  the  neutral 
reader  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  meiits 
of  the  argument.  No  one  can,  of  course, 
write  on  the  subject  completely  as  a  m  o 
tral,  on  the  record,  be  he  with  it  or  against 
it ;  but  the  author  has  not  sought  to  in- 
Alienee  judgment.  He  impresses  us  as 
having  done  his  best  to  tell  the  facts  as 
he  found  them.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  attempt  of  farmers  to  woik 
out  their  own  economic  problems  tliroug  1 
organization  will  read  the  book  with  in- 
terest  and  profit. 
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The  Universal  Tractor 

£)OES  all  field  work — including  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  belt  work.  One  man  operates 
both  the*tradtor  and  the  implement.  The  operator 
sits  in  complete  safety  in  the  usual  place — on 
the  seat  of  the  implement. 

The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight — no  looking 
backward.  Tradtor  and  implement  form  one 
unit — can  back  and  turn  short. 

These  indispensable  features  are  particularly 
profitable  at  harvest  time,  when  one  man  instead 
of  two  can  cut  the  ripe  grain  at  the  rate  of  40 
acres  in  10  hours. 

The  necessity  for  saving  time  and  labor  is  the 
greatest  consideration  before  the  farmer  today. 

4  •  4 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

'  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Branches  at:  Atlanta.  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louis.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  Baltimore.  Los  Angeles.1 
Stockton.  Cal..  Spokane.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha.  Minneapolis.  Minot.  N.  D..  Sious 
Falls.  S.  D..  Des  Moines.  Bloomington.  Ill.,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Jackson.  Mich. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Is  it  possible  to  combine  beauty  with 
great  ability?  There  will  be  a  division 
of  opinion  about  that.  The  beautiful  peo¬ 
ple  will  say  they  are  just  as  capable  as 
others,  while  the  plain  folks  will  claim 
that  Nature  generally  evens  things  up 
and  thus  gives  an  extra  endowment  of 
brains  to  offset  any  lack  of  beauty.  M'y 
own  observation  has  been  that  when  men 
and  women  get  to  feeling  that  they  are 
superior  in  face  and  form  to  the  average 
they  rather  expect  to  get.  through  life  on 
their  “shape”  alone.  Not  being  expected 
to  make  up  for  any  lack  of  beauty  by 
extra  exertion,  they  often  wake  up  too 
late  in  life  only  to  realize  that  beauty 
will  fade  and  that  only  character  and  ex¬ 
tra  ability  can  revive  it.  Youth  gener¬ 
ally  sets  the  wrong  standard  of  value. 
The  light-headed,  pretty  girl  who  hardly 
knows  how  to  dust  a  room  receives  atten¬ 
tion.  while  the  plainer  girl,  who  is  an 
expert  housekeeper,  may  be  neglected. 
The  bright-faced,  flippant,  shallow  youth 
is  too  often  put  ahead  of  the  slower,  sei-i- 
ous  and  solid  young  man  with  the  se¬ 
cured  future.  I  know  of  one  bright  and 
fun-living  girl  who  is  trying  to  decide 
between  two  young  men.  One  is  a  good 
dancer  and  good  dresser  and  bright  talker. 
He  has  more  ability  in  his  heels  than  in 
his  head.  He  never  could  be  anything 
more  than  a  third-degree  lawyer,  a  clerk 
or  salesman  The  other  man  is  an  edu¬ 
cated  mechanic.  At  present  he  wears  over¬ 
alls.  and  his  hands  and  face  are  black 
with  oil  when  at  work.  Some  day.  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  sure  to  own  a  garage,  and  then 
a  big  factory.  At  25  he  doesn't  look  pretty, 
but  at  40  or  45  he  will  be  a  big  business 
man.  Does  the  girl  prefer  10  years  of 
dancing  to  30  years  of  solid  and  increas¬ 
ing  comfort?  You  must  ask  the  girl— ■ 
and'  she  does  not  know. 

<c  *  *  $  9 

I  fear  that  most  of  our  ordinary  stand¬ 
ards  of  life  and  living  are  based  on  beauty 
rather  than  utility.  Take  the  case  of 
chickens.  The  “standard”  by  which  the 
birds  are  scored  considers  the  shape  and 
plumage  rather  than  any  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  or  making  choice  meat..  It 
is  largely  based  upon  beauty.  Many 
breeders  of  fancy  stock  opposed  the  egg- 
laying  contests  because  they  thought  se¬ 
lection  for  egg  production  would  develop 
strains  of  every  breed  not  true  to  the 
“standard.”  Some  of  us  would  not  care 
if  this  proved  true ;  but  most  of  the  fanei- 
ers  seem  to  think  the  light  would  fail  in 
the  poultry  busines  if  an  egg-laying  ma¬ 
chine  worked  away  fi-orn  the  standard. 
The  Vineland  egg-laying  contest  gives  us 
a  fair  chance  to  look  this  over  and  see 
what  is  coming.  Each  of  the  2,000  birds 
in  the  100  pens  has  been  carefully 
scored,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  see  how' 
beauty  matches  up  with  utii:ty. 

*  sS  if  if 

Let  us  take  the  12  pens  of  the  R.  I. 
Rods  in  this  contest.  I  give  below  a  table 
showing  how  these  pens  average  in  scoi-- 
ing  and  their  egg  record  up  to  April  2,  or 
the  twenty-second  wTeek : 


Pen 

Pen 

Egg 

No.  Ownoi-. 

score,  record. 

22 — J.  8.  Armitage . ... 

78.86 

1.108 

23 — Cream  Ridge  Farm... 

83.40 

1,230 

24— H.  W.  Collingwood. . . 

88.15 

662 

25 — Etion  Poultry  Farm.. 

83.41 

1.31  S 

26— C.  R.  Ferguson . 

SI  .23 

1.182 

27 — Mrs.  W.  L.  Huxxdei-t- 

mark  . 

80.94 

LI  <13 

28 — Sveamore  Farm . 

83.92 

1.121 

29— TL  G.  Tavlor.  Jr . 

76  23 

1 .3.39 

30 — Underhill  Bros . 

74.80 

1 .039 

31— H.  I’.  Walker . 

79.23 

1.885 

32 — Maple  Farm . 

84.78 

1.284 

33— David  E.  Warner . 

89.03 

995 

A  perfect  score  would  be  100.  The  cuts 
-  ere  "rob ably  most  made  on  defects  of 
comb,  color,  style  or  shape.  But  consider 
for  a  moment  what  this  shows.  My  owui 
birds  and  those  of  Mr.  Warner  scoi*c  con¬ 
siderably  above  any  of  the  others,  yet 
wo  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession. 
Uhdei-liill’s  pen,  well  related  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  prize-winners  of  last  year,  scores 
Ieks  than  75!  That  remarkable  pen  31 
of  Mr.  Walker’s,  far  ahead  of  every  other, 
scores  less  than  SO,  while  Mr.  Taylor’s 
pen,  second  among  the  Reds,  score?  only 
70 !  The  average  score  of  all  pens  was 
85.41.  To  my  great  surprise.  I  find  my¬ 
self  contributing  “beauty”  to  the  contest, 
while  birds  that  have  no  standing  in  the 
“Standard”  are  laying  the  eggs. 


And  this  is  not  confined  to  the  Reds. 
The  highest  score  obtained  by  any  pen 
was  93.26.  That  was  for  pen  21  of  White 
Wyandottes.  Yet  this  pen  up  to  April  2 
had  laid  only  857  eggs  The  next  best 
pen  was  No.  37.  scoring  92.61.  with  a 
total  l’ecord  of  only  555  eggs.  Taking  the 
leading  pens  and  their  records  and  scores, 
we  have  the  following.  They  are  printed 
in  the  order  of  their  record : 


Score.  Record. 

Pen  31— R.  T.  Reds .  79.23  1.885 

Pen  77 — White  Leghorn..  90.18  1,661 

Pen  81 — White  Leghorn..  67.78  1.585 

Pen  65 — White  Leghorn..  89.31  1.460 

Pen  35— White  Leghorn..  91.08  1.419 

Pen  38— White  Leghorn .  .  90.68  1.370 

Pen  70— White  Leghorn..  89.75  1,353 

Pen  96 — White  Leghorn..  90.07  1.341 

Pen  29— R.  I.  Reds .  76.23  1.339 

Pen  58— White  Leghorn..  89.93  1,328 

One  pen  of  Leghorns  scored  only  54.21, 
yet  has  a  record  of  1,188  eggs.  The  Leg¬ 
horns,  as  a  rule,  show  a  far  greater  ability 


to  combine  beauty  and  utility  than  the 
heavier  breeds.  Yet  the  highest  scoring 
pens  of  Leghorns  rank  as  follows : 

Score.  Record. 


Pen  62 .  91.65  590 

Pen  90 .  91.30  777 

Pen  60 .  91.21  1.151 

Pen  37 .  91.20  891 

Fen  35 .  91.0S  1,419 


*  *  *  *  * 

As  for  the  heavier  breeds,  the  following 
table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  pen 
in  each  class,  with  scores : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock — 

Highest  score ...  .  88.08;  l-peord,  1.124 
Lowest  score.  .  . .  74.37 ;  record,  1,044 
White  Rocks — 

Highest  score. .. .  90.71;  record.  1.124 
Lowest  score....  67.81;  record,  1,147 
White  Wyandotte — 

Highest  score. .. .  93.26;  record,  857 
Lowest  score - 53.71 ;  record,  1,287 

As  for  my  own  birds,  I  never  was  more 
surprised  than  I  was  to  learn  that  we 
had  actually  contributed  a  company  of 
beauties  to  the  world.  I  had  settled  back 
into  the  comforting  conviction  that,  it 
must  ever  be  a  case  of  “handsome  is  that 
handsome  does”  at  Hope  Farm.  Yet  here 
are  these  Red  gii'ls  of  ours  pluming  and 
parading  themselves  out  in  the  limelight 
with  little  thought  about  eggs.  Well,  it’s 
a  new  one  to  me — this  idea  of  carrying 
the  bui-den  and  responsibility  of  beauty. 
I  would  much  rather  have  eggs.  I  go 
out  and  look  at  the  parents  of  these  birds. 
The  old  folks  are  just  ordinary-looking 
specimens,  a  little  shabbily  off  color,  as 
I  see  it,  but  the  hens  can  lay  eggs  !  Where 
did  these  beauties  come  from?  By  what 
curious  fi-eak  did  Nature  go  back  some¬ 
where  in  the  past  and  introduce  my  birds 
to  some  painted  lady,  and  prevent  their 
mothers  from  passing  along  the  ability 


and  inclination  to  wox-k  for  a  living?  For 
several  generations  we  have  been  working 
these  birds  along  toward  utility.  Now, 
even  with  the  most  direct  line  of  breeding, 
back  they  go  to  beauty.  And  the  strange 
thing  is  that  most  o^ 'these  birds  were 
selected  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
experts.  And  our  pullets  at  home  have 
laid  steadiy — above  tfle  avex-age,  while 
their  beautiful  sisteivs  at  Vineland  are  on 
the  dunce’s  bench.  "It  must  be  because 
no  official  scorer  has  come  here  to  tell 
these  home  pullets  just  how  beautiful  they 
are!  Some  of  these  beauties  cannot 
stand  praise. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  leaving  the  Red  hens  to  their 
work.  I  can  truthfully  sav  that  no  one 
except  a  committee  of  ducks  and  geese 
would  give  the  April  weather  a  high  score. 
Thei-e  has  been  one  long-continued  “spell” 
of  rain  and  cold.  Our  goose  has  kept  at 
work  all  thi-ough  it,  and  has  laid  IS  eggs 
thus  far,  but  most  of  us  have  envied  her 
courage  without  the  power  to  emulate  her 
example.  We  began  plowing  the  hill  or¬ 
chard  April  14,  and  between  rains  have 
kept  at  it.  No  garden  plowed  yet.  and, 
of  course,  nothing  planted.  The  rhubarb 
is  breaking  through,  and  within  a  week 
thei-e  may  be  a  small  mess,  but  so  far  as 
all  records  go  this  is  the  most  backward 
season  we  have  ever  had.  However,  we 
are  l-eady  if  the  weather  is  not.  We  have 
the  manure  all  out  and  spread  ;  spraying 
mostly  done,  the  orchard  trimmed  and 
the  wood  cut  and  piled.  You  give  us  dry 
ground  and  sunshine  and  we  will  try  to 
do  the  rest.  Our  chief  crops  this  year, 
outside  of  the  orchards,  will  be  sweet  corn 
and  tomatoes,  with  more  attention  to  the 
garden  than  ever  before.  Many  of  ns 
will  be  short  of  food  by  another  year, 
and  it  will  prove  the  finest  economy  to 
double  the.  usual  garden  space  and  can 
and  dry  the  surp’us.  I  s  ill  think  that 
all  kinds  of  good  food  will  be  high  to  the 
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consumer.  Where,  as  in  our  case,  we  can 
sell  nearly  or  quite  direct,  thei-e  ought 
to  be  a  good  chance  in  farming.  It  will 
be  a  "amble,  though,  at  present  prices  for 
farm  necessities.  I  have  decided  to  take 
the  chance,  and  as  we  have  a  labor  sup¬ 
ply  in  sight  at  this  moment.  I  am  going 
to  put  up  some  capital  and  try  it.  7 
would  not.  however,  advise  borrowinr 
much  money  to  take  the  chance.  I  would 
keep  inside  or  very  close  to  my  own 
capital. 

***!*:*: 

The  raili-oad  sti-ike  hit  us  hard.  This 
is  a  commuter’s  country,  and  a  vei-y  large 
proportion  of  our  people  work  in  New 
York,  going  and  coming  ea«-h  day.  With¬ 
out  any  warning  whatever  our  folks  sud¬ 
denly  found  the  railroads  deserted  and 
no  trains  running.  There  was  a  great 
mystery  about  it  all.  No  one  knew  what 
the  stx*ike  was  about  or  just  what  silent 
and  mysterious  power  had  suddenly  held 
up  all  traffic.  I  was  obliged  to  drive  to 
the  Hudson  River  on  the  first  day  and 
cross  on  a  ferry.  After  that  people  in 
our  locality  dx-ove  across  the  country  to 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  which  in  some 
way  was  kent  open.  On  some  of  the  rail¬ 
roads'  volunteer  train  crews  wex-e  organ¬ 
ized,  with  soldiers  acting  as  firemen.  No 
one  can  compute  the  loss  and  trouble 
caused  bv  this  strike.  It  was  an  exh:- 

bition  of  the  menace  of  power  which 

hangs  over  every  industry  at  this  time. 
The  commuter  is  unorganized  and  cannot 
protect  himself  as  “organized  laboi-”  can. 
but  he  is  tired  of  being  held  up  and  made 
to  suffer  in  this  way.  He  is  the  natural 
friend  and  political  pai-tner  of  the  farmer, 
and  there  will  be  a  combination  of  the 

two  some  day  within  100  miles  of  the 

City  Hall  in  New  York  that  will  dominate 
the  Sta'.es  of  New  lTork,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut.  This  last  strike  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  commuter  that  there  is  little 
if  any,  government  left  in  this  country,’ 


^ssoci*; 


M mJW 

Specially  Designed  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor 


AGRICULTURAL  engineers  and  designers 
of  motor  driven  farm  machinery  have 
®  ^  proved  that  better  results  can  be  secured 
from  tractor  operation  by  using  equipment  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  make  of  tractor  employed. 

For  the  Fordson  tractor,  there  has  been  specially 
designed  the  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  —  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  found  that  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  belt  to  use  with  the  Fordson. 

If  yours  is  an  average  farm,  over  40%  of  your 
tractor  work  should  be  belt  work.  Your 
tractor  can  be  used  every  month  on  some  kind 
of  belt  driven  machinery,  thus  giving  you  a 
greatly  increased  return  from  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  tractor  as  well  as  getting  the  work 
done  quicker,  better  and  more  profitably. 

The  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  is  endless  and 


is  built  of  four-ply  of  extra  weight,  highest 
grade  canvas,  specially  treated  to  increase  its 
toughness  and  wearability.  The  Little  Giant 
Belt,  because  of  its  extra  stitching  on  the 
edges,  is  practically  free  from  the  effects  of 
edge  wear.  Because  of  its  special  design  the 
Little  Giant  belt  will  run  straight  and  true, 
always. 

Its  clip-proof  grip  makes  possible  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  full  power  of  the  Fordson  to  the  belt 
machine  and  the  full  benefit  of  satisfactory 
performance  of  thresher,  sheller,  grinder,  en¬ 
silage  cutter,  hay-baler  and  other  power  driven 
machinery. 

Your  Fordson  dealer  has  a  stock  of  the  three 
lengths  of  Little  Giant  belts — 50  ft.,  75  ft. 
and  100  ft.  If  he  hasn’t,  write  us  direct. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  THOMAS  J.  NORTHWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOOPER  MOTOR  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  LIVINGSTON  MOTOR  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


For  tale  by  all  authorized  Fordson  Dealers 
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nnd  that  it  is  about  time  wo  had  a  strong 
administration  that  is  capable  of  “doing 
something.”  These  continued  strikes  and 
labor  troubles  will  in  time  drive  manu¬ 
facturing  and  business  away  from  New 
York.  I  think  many  big  enterprises  on 
Manhattan  Island  will  be  tumbled  over 
and  scattered  back  to  the  country  water 
powers,  where  they  will  build  up  cities 
and  towns  around  them.  And  that  will 
be  the  greatest  thing  that  could  happen 
to  the  country.  H.  w.  c. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Wasteful  Retailing. — In  our  town 
of  10.000  inhabitants  a  street  half  a  mile 
long  is  adorned  with  14  groceries,  each 
one  of  which  seems  to  be  making  a  good 
profit  on  the  capital  invested.  Each  one 
keeps  from  one  to  three  clerks  and  one  or 
more  delivery  cars.  What  an  economic 
waste,  what  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  is 
presented  bv  this  string  of  small  stores! 
Suppose  all  of  them  were  merged  into 
one  flarge  establishment,  with  storage 
room  to  buv  by  the  carload.  What  a 
saving  in  wages,  what  a  saving  in  deliv¬ 
ery  car  upkeep,  and,  most  of  all.  what  a 
saving  in  cost  of  grocerie  .  When  one 
of  these  grocer.vmen  runs  out  of  a  com¬ 
modity  he  telephones  to  a  local  wholesale 
firm  and  their  truck  delivers  his  order. 
Thus  they  buy  in  dribs  and  pay  the  high¬ 
est  wholerale  price,  passing  the  tax  -  to 
their  customers.  There  is  one  grocer  in 
the  town  who  has  the  capital  and  storage 
room  for  a  carload  purchase.  Recently 
lie  sent  off  for  a  ear  of  seed  potatoes,  ai  d 
sold  them  out  for  $3.G0_r>er  bushel,  while 
others  were  asking  $4.50.  but  when  this 
carload  was  exhausted  he  returned  to  the 
old  practice  of  buying  in  small  quantities, 
with  the  result  that  his  prices  became  the 
same  as  those  of  his  competitors.  Yet 
every  small  shopkeeper  is  ready  to  be¬ 
come  vocal  with  denunciation  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  mail-order  houses,  and  industri¬ 
ously  preaches  the  doctrine  that  the  pub¬ 
lic.  including  the  farmers,  owes  them  a 
living. 

King  David  Apple. — Now  that  we  are 
eating  the  last  of  the  anples  consigned  to 
cold  storage.  King  David  has  added  to  its 
reputation  by  its  keeping  and  eating  qual¬ 
ities.  At  this  date  in  April  it  is  as  sound 
as  Winesap.  while  I  find  some  who  prefer 
it  to  Delicious.  It  is  certainb-  an  apple 
of  quality,  has  proved  itself  a  late  keeper, 
is  handsome  in  color  and  shape,  matures 
with  the  Fall  varieties  and  in  early  bear¬ 
ing  and  productiveness  is  unsurpassed. 
Its  apples  color  beautifully  even  when  the 
tree  is  overloaded  and  much  of  the  fruit 
is  shaded.  It  is  a  darker  red  than  Wine- 
sap.  approaching  that  of  Arkansas  Black. 
In  size  it  ranges  with  Winesap  and  holds 
it  even  under  the  strain  or  an  excessive 
crop,  while  fruit  of  the  old  variety  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  low  grade.  See  page  SG0,  Fig. 
034 

Powdered  Lime-Sulphur. — Last  year  I 
used  powdered  lime-sulphur  for  the* scale. 
The  manufacturer’s  directions  call  for 
from  10  to  14  lbs.  to  50  gals.,  but  I  found 
this  was  not  effective.  Recently  a  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  me  that  ho  used  10  lbs..  2  lbs. 
more  than  the  company’s  maximum,  and 
that  it  proved  successful.  It  is  retailed 
here  in  bulk  by  one  hardware  firm  for 
20c  per  lb.,  making  50  gals,  cost  $3.20, 
while  the  ingredients  for  home  manufac¬ 
ture  in  an  iron  kettle  of  that  mount 
would  not  run  over  75c. 

Watercress. — For  years  I  have  tried 
to  advertise  the  merits  of  watercress  for 
the  numberless  springs  in  this  region,  but 
apparently  _  with  slight  success.  This 
most  appetizing  plant  could  be  grown  in 
unlimited  quantities,  supplying  all  the 
towns  and  furnishing  large  shipments  to 
the  cities,  if  it  were  but  possible  to 
awaken  rural  dwellers  to  its  value  as  a 
food  and  as  a  source  of  income.  I  have 
long  mourned  the  abseuce  of  a  spring  on 
the  fruit  farm,  nor  is  there  oue  in  the 
neighborhood  where  cress  could  get  the 
protection  against  stock  aud  fowls  that 
18  requisite  for  its  production.  Here 
again  we  see  economic  waste  in  the 
neglect  of  a  delicious  vegetable  that  grows 
Without  cultivation. 

Poorman  Gooseberry. — A  new  goose- 
TO,  the  Poorman,  lias  been  found  to  be 
et  high  value  in  parts  of  the  East  and 
nest,  where  tested.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
great  vigor,  outstripping  all  other  kinds 
in  this  respect,  while  it  is  productive  of 
berries  huger  than  those  of  our  uative 
S0  i  ..  unfortunately  the  great  ex¬ 
pectations  T  entertained  of  it" were  griev¬ 
ously  blasted.  In  the  first  place,  although 
n  very  rich  soil,  the  plants  made  the 
i  verse  of  a  vigorous  growth,  and  pro- 
iced,  but  little  wood.  Secondly,  to  my 
^  irprise  .the  leaves  mildewed  badly,  and 

*rnwf£te<mu8  st'"  further  check  to  its 
H‘  ^ew’  York  Experiment  Stu- 
1101,0  the.  Poorman  has  made  a  fine 
’  ad™ts  its  inability  to  account  for 
imi!L,n*evmar liable  variation  in  conduct 
hut  .it  attributed  to  soil  aud  climate, 
hmnas„.  °f*lev  varieties  seem  to  flourish 
Imn  'J! 0  .m.Uf4  presume  that  the  Poorman 
met  8,eCia  l’eQuirements  that  cannot  be 

wiHi  Aim.— After  a  Winter 

bv  p®  the  severity  of  that  suffered 
gloom  in.'  fu1!  States,  we  were  cast  into 
us  on  Vm-ii  4  tl,iat  descended  upon 

iHTatuVe  l,  4oa",1  P|,"<lueed  a  fall  in  tom- 
cots  nm*i i  degrees.  Peaches,  apn- 
in  bloom  m. *'  !!"!*  ;uu!  Pears  were  either 
possible  For  'v’nfe  bud,  and  it  seemed  im- 
oanuot  v5  °f  th£m  to  ^vive.  We 

only  ho|u.t.m^1“ia  e  th<'  damage,  and  can 


m  •  *  :  muuiigi  ,  auu  '•tin 

parlv  fnnf.  n!:,lv  ,u‘  confined  to  these 

fruits  arc  ifin n<  apples  and  small 

aie  still  uninjured. 

t'ape  Girardea 
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’~the 

•  genuine 


will  help  your  motors 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  -  Norris 
ItftK-jSoor  Piston  Rings  for 
complete  compression — power. 


They  have  proved  it  by  their  service  on  many  thousands 
of  farms  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Time  has  established  the  “Leak-Proof”  principle  of  insur¬ 
ing  power  and  compression.  McQuay- Norris 
Rings  are  the  only  piston  rings  of  their  kind.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  “Leak-Proof  type”  of  piston  ring. 
Their  design  is  exclusively  their  own. 

These  tried  and  true  rings  will  help  tractors,  automobiles,  trucks 
and  stationary  engines  develop  more  power,  save  fuel  and  decrease 
carbon. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and 
model  of  any  kind  of  gasoline  engine.  Your  dealer  has  proper  sizes 
and  over-sizes  or  can  get  them  promptly  from  his  jobber’s  complete 
stock. 


Write  for  this  Booklet' 

“To  Have  3nd  to  Hold  Power,’’  which  clearly 
explains  piston  rings  and  their  connection  with 
motor  power  and  economy .  Address  Dept.  AR 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Bale  More^^ 
Tons  Pfer  Day, 
the  Sandwich 
Way 

(44)  lOUKth  UP 

_ _  |  $HORT 

CTAT7T  OR  I 
«n»  ms  i  an  n  r  Ar— 


SANDWICH 

HAY  PRESS  ftrafCI 

BOOK, 


TW^andwich 

I PRESS 

book 


GUARANTEED  ROOFING 


FREIGHT  CHARGES 
PAID 


.  Croat  Windrow 
Baler 


Tremendous  Profits  in  Baling  This  Year 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Read  how  bigr  crops,  high  prices  and 
big  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  why  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  per  day  without  extra 
labor.  Palos  20  to  40  tons  a  day.  Yoa  clear  $10  to  $25  a  day  eaay.  Tho 
Sandwich  is  solid  steel  and  break  proof.  Supplies  own  motor  power— gras 
or  kerosene  fuel.  Wonderful  improvements  brim?  amazim?  efficiency. 
Hopper  cooled:  maarneto.  friction  clatch  on  press.  Handles  bay,  alfalfa, 
straw.  FREE  jBOOK  grive*  guarantee  and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


unju 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

»u  Co.,  Mo. 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  forfruit  treea, 
vines. shrubbery;  forwhite-washingbarns.chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc.  Here's  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  payment 
w  60  days,  balance  in  60-days  payments,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

All  -  Purpose  Sprayer 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven't  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

J  IT  I"  r.  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
3  3  ■  ■■■■  arators,  drills,  cultivators. saw  frames,  circular  saws, 
iced  cookers,  paints,  rooting,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 
Sf~/Un  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money 

-THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY  — 


_ _ _  EQUALS  AMY 

I  \  ,  ROOFING  MADE 

"  Century  Roll  Roofing  lays  better, 

lasts  longer  and  costs  less.  Made  from 
best  long-fiber  felt  saturated  with  our  own 
secret  formula.  Fully  guaranteed  to  defy  sun, 
snow,  ice,  wind  and  weather.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 
Does  not  buckle,  rot,  crack,  tear  out  or  frazzle. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Selling  direct  from  factory  saves  yoa  lots  of 
money.  Direct  shipment  from  nearest  ot  14 
warehouses  makes  quick  delivery  certain.  WE 

PAY  THE  FREIGHT  to  yonr  station.  Thousands 
of  users  are  satisfied  and  will  buy  no  other  kind. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Let  ns  send  you  free  samples, 
big  bargain  catalog  and  money 
saving  pricelist.  Don’tspenda 
dollar  for  roofing  until  you  get 
them.  Write  TODAY.  Let  ua 
prove  we  save  you  big  money. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

303  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III. 

■  I  ii  ■■  w 


Does  Ten 
Mens  Wot!I 


One  Man 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumpa 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  i-s 


OTTAWA  MFQ.  CO..  1861  Wood  St..  Ottawa,  lt,rs 


3900  LaSalle  St  ,  Oopt,.  2688 


Chicago 


Seud  Sprayer  No.  lo.3AM.U0.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  S'.’.OO  in  60  days 
lance  in  60-day  payments  of  $3.00  each  until  price  of  $6.t>r>  is  paid.  Other 
«  ise  l  will  return  it  iu  SO  days  aud  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ;  ONE  DOLl.AR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.0* *.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
sy„  marks,  or  10}$  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  exp.  .33 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  my  opinion,  what  this  man  needs  is  a  farm  doctor. 
If  I  were  in  his  place  I  would  hire  some  good,  level¬ 
headed.  practical  farmers  to  go  with  me  to  that  farm 
and  tell  me  just  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  I  should 
expect  that  part  of  the  trouble  was  in  myself,  and  I 
should  have  it  in  the  bargain  that  the  doctor  should 
point  out.  the  trouble  wherever  he  found  it. 

THAT  is  the  suggestion  of  a  hard-headed,  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  regarding  that  recent  letter  from 
“Scenery  Farmer.”  The  usual  advice  is  to  employ 
some  scientific  expert  to  analyze  such  a  situation. 
He  might  he  called  a  farm  doctor,  but  a  successful 
farmer  who  has  reared  a  family  and  gained  a  com¬ 
petence  on  a  piece  of  land  would  be  more  like  a 
farm  surgeon.  We  think  most  of  these  “scenery 
farms”  need  a  surgical  operation  more  than  they 
need  medicine.  If  you  could  get  a  practical  man 
to  give  his  honest  opinion  and  point  out  just  what 
he  saw  in  the  way  of  mistakes  and  wrong  methods, 

it  might  hurt,  but  it  would  help. 

* 

A  SLICK  fraud  in  this  city  is  sending  letters 
to  some  of  our  readers  about  a  celebrated  plan 
be  has  for  making  $10,000.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  write  your  name  plainly  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
send  it  with  one  dollar  to  the  given  address.  Then 
you  will  receive  a  plan  for  a  new  project  which  will 
enable  you  to  make  at  least  $10,000.  You  would 
hardly  think  such  a  palpable  and  open  fake  could 
draw  money  out  of  people.  Yet  it  is  likely  this 
humbug  is  making  far  more  money  than  most  hon¬ 
est  and  hard-working  farmers.  He  gets  the  right 
answer  now  and  then,  however.  Here  is  one  com¬ 
ment  that  naturally  has  our  approval : 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  that  I  wish  you  would  add  to 
jour  collection.  Perhaps  the  author  was  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  thinks  that  suckers  are  now  running. 
I  did  not  answer  this  offer  because  I  do  not  know  what 
I  would  so  with  so  much  money  ($10,000  a  year)  if 
I  had  it.  I  would  not  have  any  time  to  take  care  of 
the  chickens.  I  do  know  what  to  do  with  the  dollar 
that  he  is  anxious  to  extract,  from  me.  A  dollar  will 
buy  quite  a  lot  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  best  dollar’s  worth  we  get  here  on 
the  farm  is  the  52  issues  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Then  we  can  get  three  big  gallons  of  gasoline  that 
takes  us  in  our  flivver  around  00  miles.  I  can  buy  a 
new  pair  of  socks  that  have  a  sprinkling  of  wool  in 
them,  or  can  get  a  square  meal  at  any  moderate-priced 
restaurant.  So  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Phillip  Barron 
would  tel]  ten  thousand  farmers  how  to  get  an  honest 
dollar  he  would  do  more  good,  in  the  world  than  selling 
individuals  the  secret  how  to  do  others  to  the  tune  of 
$10,000  in  12  months.  d.  j.  Lambert. 

* 

ALL  sorts  of  schemes  have  been  tried  in  “boom¬ 
ing”  Florida,  and  thousands  have  lost  their 
money  in  “wildcat”  investments.  The  latest  is 
Florida  oil.  A  number  of  deep  wells  have  been 
drilled  in  that  State,  but  the  geologists  are  not  hope¬ 
ful  of  success.  There  may  be  some  small  deposits 
of  oil  or  gas,  but  no  one  should  invest  in  Florida  oil 
stocks  unless  he  is  well  prepared  to  lose  the  money. 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  puts  it  strongly : 

“Wildcatting,”  as  drilling  for  oil  in  an  area  not.  known 
t.  be  oil-bearing  is  called,  is  the  wildest  kind  of  spec¬ 
ulation.  and  it  should  be  indulged  in  only  by  those  who 
are  able  to  lose  monej\  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  does  not  recommend  wildcatting  in  Florida. 

But  this  is  no  condemnation  of  Florida  and  its 
honest  resources.  We  have  some  property  there, 
and  know  that  parts  of  the  State  are  growing,  while 
the  entire  State  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population.  Florida  is  all  right  for  what  it  is.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  made  the  mistake  of  booming  it  for  what 
it  is  not. 

* 

STUDENTS  at  the  Newr  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  have  organized 
the  Rutgers  Agricultural  Club.  As  a  new  propo¬ 
sition  this  club  will  hold  a  fair  on  May  8  at  the 
college.  These  students  feel  that  many  Jerseymen 
do  not  even  know  that  their  State  has  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  colleges  in  America,  or  that  this 
college  is  a  State  institution  reaching  out  close  to 
the  people.  This  fan*  will  be  conducted  by  the 
students  with  the  advice  and  supervision  of  the 
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faculty,  and  it  should  be  encouraged  as  a  good 
student  operation.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  Jer¬ 
seymen  to  help  a  worthy  undertaking  by  attendance 
and  providing  exhibits. 

* 

Two  years  ago  this  Spring  I  set  out  135  apple  and 
pear  trees,  which  did  well ;  some  of  them  are  eight  to 
nine  feet  high.  Since  April  1.  1920,  after  the  snow 
was  off  the  ground,  the  rabbits  have  eaten  the  bark  off 
22  of  them ;  all  the  way  around,  some  as  much  as  2  ft. 
high.  Can  I  save  them?  Can  I  collect  from  the  State 
damages  done  by  the  rabbits.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
say  I  can.  as  they  are  protected  by  the  game  laws. 

New  York.  S.  w.  K. 

THIS  is  only  one  of  many  complaints,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  since  the  State 
protects  the  rabbits,  it  should  pay  for  the  damage 
they  do.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  is  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  filing  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  damage.  You  will  have  to  prove  beyond 
any  dispute  that  the  damage  was  done  by  wild 
rabbits  and  not  by  tame  rabbits  or  mice.  If  done 
by  tame  rabbits  the  claim  for  damage  is  against 
their  owner.  If  by  mice,  you  will  have  no  claim. 
You  must  also  be  prepared  to  show  that  .you  used 
reasonable  precaution  to  guard  the  trees  from  dam¬ 
age.  We  are  not  saying  this  to  discourage  anyone 
from  trying  to  obtain  payment,  but  to  show  exactly 
what  must  be  done. 

* 

MANY  years  ago  the  English  people,  or,  rather, 
the  English  government,  were  forced  to  decide 
ii  great  question  of  future  national  policy.  Up  to 
that  time  England  had  been  successful  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  nation.  The  well-kept  farms  supplied  a 
large  share  of  the  nation’s  food,  and  produced  the 
men  who  made  England  a  world  power.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  those  days  agriculture  dominated  the 
British  policy,  and  other  industries  were  supported 
by  it.  There  came  a  time  when  manufacturing  and 
shipping  challenged  the  leadership  of  agriculture. 
The  new  theory  was  that  England  should  import 
raw  materials,  manufacture  goods  and  do  the  world’s 
carrying  trade,  buying  food  for  her  people  wherever 
It  could  be  bought  cheapest.  Instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  English  farmer  to  produce  food  at  home,  the 
new  policy  was  to  swap  or  trade  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  exchanging  manufactured  goods  for  bread  and 
meat.  The  English  farmers  saw  what  this  meant 
to  their  business,  and  they  fought  against  it.  They 
were  overpowered,  and  England  became  a  big  fac¬ 
tory  with  a  few  backyards  and  pastures.  While  the 
manufacturer  and  the  financier  became  rich,  and 
while  money  flowed  to  the  towns  and  cities,  agri¬ 
culture  was  ruined.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  the 
F.nglish  farmers  were  producing  barely  20  per  cent, 
of  the  nation’s  food.  The  Germans  would  hardly 
have  dared  attack  England  had  she  not  been  so 
thoroughly  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  her 
food.  No  one  will  know  how  close  England  came 
to  defeat  because  of  her  unjust  and  unwise  treat¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  She  grew  richer  in  money, 
but  poorer  in  men  as  agriculture  changed  from  a 
dominating  industry  to  finally  occupy  the  place  of  a 
parasite — living  by  the  favor  of  middlemen  and  for¬ 
eign  competitors. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  in  this  country 
when  this  same  great  national  question  comes  up 
for  settlement.  Thus  far  America  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  an  agricultural  nation.  Farming  lids  been 
our  chief  industry,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  our 
lelation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Manufacturing 
and  finance  have  received  far  greater  favors  in 
legislation,  but  agriculture,  in  spite  of  unfair  and 
unwise  treatment,  is  still  our  great  industry.  It 
should  remain  so.  and  be  recognized  as  such,  yet 
the  same  great  question  which  was  presented  to 
England  years  ago  now  comes  up  before  us.  There 
is  evidently  a  large  and  powerful  group  in  this  coun¬ 
try  working  beneath  the  surface  to  develop  a  vast 
international  plan.  This  seems  to  contemplate  an 
immense  loan  by  this  country  to  the  European  na¬ 
tions.  The  bonds  covering  such  loans  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  bought  at  a  discount,  with  payment  guar¬ 
anteed  from  national  incomes,  and  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  buy  manufactured  goods  from  us  and  sell 
us  any  surplus  of  food,  like  beet  sugar  from  Ger¬ 
many  or  potatoes  and  butter  from  Belgium  and  Den¬ 
mark.  It  is  probable  that  another  war  would  be 
necessary  to  collect  payment  of  these  bonds,  but  the 
plan  would  be  immensely  profitable  to  financial  in¬ 
terests  and  manufacturers.  It  would  operate  just 
as  the  English  policy  worked,  or,  in  a  smaller  way, 
as  the  manufacturing  policy  of  New  England  oper¬ 
ated  to  depress  and  disorganize  agriculture  and  make 
it  a  secondary  industry.  We  see  now  how  our  war 
policy  of  petting  and  pampering  manufacturing  and 
distribution  has  taken  labor  and  capital  and  credit 
away  from  agriculture.  The  scheme  of  giving 
special  favors  to  export  trading  and  making  man¬ 
ufacturing  as  our  great  national  industry  would  still 
further  depress  farming  and  change  the  character 
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and  power  of  the  farmer  just  as  was  done  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thus  far  the  movement  has  not  been  brought 
cut  into  the  open,  but  it  is  the  object  of  a  strong  and 
wealthy  group,  who  well  know  how  to  work  beneath 
the  surface  until  public  opinion  has  been  formed. 
Our  farmers  should  be  ready  for  it,  and  oppose  any 
candidate  or  party  who  would  try  to  push  agricul¬ 
ture  into  any  second  place. 


* 

A  NUMBER  of  nurserymen  have  been  advertis¬ 
ing  what  they  call  “bearing-age  trees.”  The 
claim  is  that  such  trees  will  begin  to  bear  the  year 
they  are  planted.  We  have  steadily  advised  our 
readers  not  to  buy  these  old  trees.  Younger  trees, 
properly  pruned  and  headed,  give  us  better  satisfac¬ 
tion.  ITof.  J.  C.  Sanders  of  Pennsylvania  warns 
the  public  against  what  he  calls  these  “worthless 
trees.”  He  says  they  are  “unsold  stocks  of  former 
j  ears”  which  ought  to  go  to  the  brush  heap!  Now 
we  would  hardly  agree  with  that  in  full.  We  have 
planted  some  of  these  old  trees,  cutting  them  back 
at  the  trunk  so  as  to  get  a  new,  straight  stem  on 
(lie  old  root.  They  developed  into  good  trees,  though 
we  would  rather  start  with  younger  ones.  The  fake 
about  such  business  is  trying  to  make  the  public 
think  that  these  old  trees  will  start  bearing  at  once 
and  keep  it  up.  They  will  not,  and  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  shape  them  properly  without  cutting 
off  the  entire  top. 

* 

WITAT  is  the  proper  postage  for  letters  mailed 
on  a  rural  mail  route?  In  some  cases  a  let¬ 
ter  is  mailed  to  a  neighbor  who  lives  less  than  a  mile 
along  the  road.  Farmers  often  say  that  a  one-eent 
stamp  is  enough  for  such  service,  but  the  Postotliee 
Department  has  made  the  following  rule: 

Postage  on  letters  deposited  in  rural  or  star-route 
boxes,  or  mailed  to  persons  who  are  served  by  rural  or 
star-route  carriers,  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

That  seems  to  settle  it  in  favor  of  the  two-eent 
rate. 


THE  latest  thing  to  attract  attention  in  the  town 
and  city  is  the  “overalls  club.”  Thousands  of 
men  have  agreed  to  wear  overalls  in  place  of  buying 
new  clothes  at  the  present  outrageous  prices  for 
clothing.  Many  more  will  wear  cheap  suits  made  of 
denim.  We  see  these  overalls  appearing  everywhere, 
and  many  women  are  planning  to  wear  the  cheaper 
ginghams  as  a  protest  against  the  fearful  prices  de¬ 
manded  for  ordinary  clothing.  At  first  thought  this 
might  appear  as  a  joke,  hut  after  talking  with  some 
of  these  “overallers”  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  serious 
and  organized  effort  to  get  back  at  the  “profiteers.” 
These  people  say  the  government  has  shown  its  utter 
incapacity  to  do  anything  except  talk.  “IFe  have  got 
to  do  it  ourselves"  is  the  familiar  way  in  which 
they  put  it.  and  they  seem  ready  at  last  to  join 
with  the  men  who  wear  overalls  naturally  in  the 
country  to  fight  the  profiteers.  Let  us  not  take  this 
overall  campaign  lightly.  It  means  more  than  you 
think — more  than  the  wearing  of  a  so-called  inferior 
garment.  For  the  overalls  are  worn  not  only  on  the 
body,  but  in  the  spirit  as  well,  as  evidence  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  return  to  sober  and  sane  ways  of 
living.  The  New  York  Sun  puts  it  this  way: 


To  he  in  overalls  in  the  spirit  menus  in  the  bigger  and 
le  truer  sense  for  every  worker  to  put  in  the.  hardest 
r  ks  he  knows  how  at  production,  whether  digging  coal. 
>eing  potatoes,  spinning  textiles,  building  houses  or 
hatever  be  his  share  of  the  task  of  earning  his  living 
nd  contributing  to  the  world’s  store  of  necessaries  ot 
fe.  Such  “overall”  labor  will  be  worthy  of  every 
merican — the  man  who  scratches  out  his  daily  '0il'a.( 
ther  with  his  pickaxe  or  with  his  pen;  the  man  who  i. 
builder  of  railroads  and  of  steel  plants  or  of  chicken 
lops  and  beanpoles.  ,  .  ,i..> 

To  be  in  overalls  in  spirit  means  to  get  back  to  Un 
indamentals  of  economics,  to  the  grass  roots  ot  Amen, 
in  ism,  to  the  bedrock  of  honest  and  honorable,  stout 

In  that  sense  let  us  all  get  into  our  overalls  foitlnvitn 


Brevities 


Speed  the  plow! 

Make  the  most  of  a  good  day. 

It  is  hard  to  help  most  people  without  hurting  ( 

It  may  not  seem  possible  right  now,  but  somewliei 
le  sun  is  shining.” 

Next  Winter  many  of  us  may  have  to  live  mosib 
a  vegetables.  Make  sure  of  a  good  garden  now. 

Several  readers  have  asked  if  duck  eggs  can  ' be  P1^ 
irved  in  waterglass  the  same  as  hen  'n0 

ne  report  of  success  with  duck  eggs,  anc  we  ca 
lason  why  the  plan  should  not  succeed. 

The  modern  wise  man  does  not  remind  his 
le  pies  “mother  used  to  make.  Now  that  his  1(j 

liter,  he  is  more  likely  to  say:  “If  mother  had  cook 
s.  you  do,  what  a  childhood  we  would  have  had. 

For  horses  that  gnaw  wood  a  remedy  is 
ooden  corners  within  their  reach  smeared  (,0[U. 

il.  Some  humans  are  inclined  to  gnaw  a  ul  , 
lain  over  everything.  What  oil  can  we  use  ou 
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Figuring  the  Price  of  Milk 

I  am  very  much  surprised  that  the  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  should  accept  $2.55  for  3  per  cent  milk,  when  on 
this  present  market  good  butter-making  creameries  can 
pay  $75  per  100  lbs.  butterfat.  which  would  be  $2.25 
for  the  butterfat  in  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk,  leaving 
the  value  of  the  skim-milk  but  30c.  Governor  Hoard 
used  to  say  that;  skim-milk  was  worth  for  feeding  on 
the  farm  five  times  the a value  of  live  pork  per  100  lbs. 
when  fed  alone,  and  six  times  when  fed  with  grain. 
This  would  make  the  value  of  skim-milk  at  present  70c 
to  85c  per'cwt.  I  am  just  wondering  about  the  reason 
for  it.  B. 

The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  creameries  and  dairy¬ 
men  in  this  territory  are  equipped  for  the  shipment 
of  milk  and  not  for  butter-making  as  a  primary  bus¬ 
iness.  When  butter  is  made,  it  is  only  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  the  creameries  are  not  under  such 
conditions  able  to  compete  with  the  creameries  that 
make  butter  exclusively,  and  through  equipment, 
skill  and  experience,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
market,  are  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  This  all 
applies  to  the  feeding  value  of  skim-milk,  as  well  as 
to  the  butterfat. 

We  are  unable  to  find  that  milk  ever  before  sold 
so  cheap  as  this  month  in  comparison  with  the 
price  of  butter.  The  supply  has  been  tuned  up  to 
the  foreign  demand  for  condensed  milk  and  other 
milk  products.  No  provision  was  made  for  other 
outlets  or  for  increasing  the  outlet  to  old  consum¬ 
ers,  and  the  dealers  simply  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  relieve  some  of  the  city  pressure,  main¬ 
tain  the  level  of  their  own  profits  and  shift  the  city 
concession  in  a  new  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
farm.  There  is  no  justification  for  making  the  value 
of  a  by-product  the  basis  for  the  price  of  milk.  That 
is  a  device  of  the  milk  dealer,  and  while  he  controls 
the  city  markets,  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
custom.  When  the  farmer  controls  the  city  market, 
the  by-product  formula  will  become  a  souvenir  of 
the  dealers. 

Legislation  to  Reduce  Commissions 

Governor  Smith  has  made  a  strong  plea  for  legis¬ 
lation  to  reduce  the  departments  and  commissions  of 
the  State  from  187  different  agencies  to  18  different 
departments.  His  plea  has  been  to  focus  all  the  work 
of  the  State  under  the  18  heads  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  Whether  18  heads  or  some 
other  number  are  required  is  a  detail.  If  the 
agencies  were  reduced  and  the  duplication  of  func¬ 
tions  and  employes  were  eliminated,  a  big  saving  to 
the  State  could  be  the  result. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  while  the  Governor 
end  his  reconstruction  committee  have  been  urging 
this  reform,  they  have  at  the  same  time  incon¬ 
sistently  proposed  measures  to  increase  the  number 
of  State  agencies  we  already  have.  Last  year,  for 
some  reason  never  explained,  the  Governor  favored 
keeping  the  Farms  and  Markets  Department  vir¬ 
tually  in  its  present  form,  though  he  had  previously 
said  he  would  change  it.  He  now  regrets  the  defeat 
of  the  fair  price  milk  bills  which  sought  to  create 
another  commission  to  make  arbitrary  prices  for  the 
production  of  milk :  and  he  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  State 
Highway  Transportation  Committee. 

Both  the  marketing  of  milk  and  the  transportation 
of  farm  products  to  markets  belong  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  if  that  department 
were  properly  organized  and  backed  up  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  administration,  it  would  be  doing  the 
things  proposed  by  these  new  measures.  Of  course, 
the  Governor  will  answer  that  the  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  is  entirely  out  of  his  control,  and  that  it  is 
not  showing  life  enough  to  justify  him  in  proposing 
now7  work  for  it.  This  is  true  enough  in  the  main ; 
hut  if  the  Governor  refrained  from  playing  politics 
Irom  his  own  side  and  instructed  the  Market  Depart¬ 
ment  on  its  duty  in  some  detail  and  demanded  re¬ 
sults  from  it,  no  commissioner  could  defy  his  au¬ 
thority.  Farmers  are  not  impressed  with  an  appeal 
from  the  Governor  for  legislation  to  reduce  State 
agencies  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  suggesting 
new  commissions  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
agencies  we  now  have,  but  they  would  back  up  the 
executive  in  a  demand  that  the  men  now  on  State 
jobs  perform  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the  laws 
now  in  existence. 


Fines  for  Using  Borrowed  Milk  Cans 

The  Milk  Bottlers’  Federation  is  an  organization 
<1  dealers  to  recover  milk  bottles  and  milk  cans  for 
its  members.  When  its  inspectors  find  milk  cans  in 
use  by  anyone  who  is  not  the  owner,  and  who  has 
not  received  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  use  them,  a 
'  omplaint  is  made  against  the  user.  The  members 
*iave  consented  to  pay  a  line  to  the  federation  when 
they  themselves  offend. 

When  the  inspector  finds  cans  in  use  by  farmers  a 
tomplaiut  is  made  by  an  attorney  employed  by  the 
^deration;  and  a  suggestion  is  made  that  one-half 
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of  the  legal  fine  will  be  accepted  if  paid  at  once 
and  before  suit  is  entered  against  the  fanner.  The 
law  imposing  a  fine  of  $50  against  anyone  using  a 
milk  can  not  his  own  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  was  passed  years  ago,  when  farmers  shipped 
milk  direct  to  city  customers  in  their  own  cans. 
Later  pasteurization  was  required,  and  the  dealers 
furnished  their  own  cans.  For  years  little  or  no 
attempt  was  made  by  dealers  to  keep  and  use  their 
own  cans.  The  railroads  dropped  off  any  can  any 
place,  and  everyone  used  any  can  in  sight.  Now 
the  price  of  cans  has  increased,  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  see  that  every  dealer  uses  his  own 
cans  and  no  others.  The  rule  also  applies  to  farmers. 

The  dealers  say  that  some  farmers  use  their  cans 
Illegally  for  other  purposes  than  for  carrying  milk, 
and  in  other  cases  use  them  even  when  delivering 
milk  to  other  dealers  than  the  owners  of  the  cans. 
Heretofore  that  was  a  custom,  but  it  is  proper 
enough  that  everyone  may  have  the  use  and  control 
of  the  cans  he  buys  and  pays  for.  The  inspectors, 
however,  have  filed  complaints  against  farmers  who 
have  had  cans  on  rental,  or  by  purchase,  or  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  own  cans,  and  we  contend  the  com¬ 
plaints  in  these  cases  are  not  justified,  and  fines 
collected  in  such  cases  are  unjust.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  fines  could  be  collected  in  courts  in  such 
cases.  The  federation,  however,  has  assured  us 
lhat  it  has  no  purpose  to  prosecute  any  such  case, 
and  if  our  friends  have  any  cans  in  use  not  their 
own.  and  -write  us  the  fact,  we  shall  get  the  matter 
adjusted.  When  a  farmer  has  a  stray  can  that 
he  received  in  exchange  for  his  own  during  the 
general  mixup,  he  will  save  annoyance  by  reporting 
the  circumstance.  But  innocent  users  of  stray  cans 
need  not  pay  fines  or  be  worried  about  suggestions 
for  suit,  provided  they  do  what  they  can  now  to 
effect  an  exchange  for  their  own  cans. 

This  law  has  been  used  for  some  years  by  a  couple 
of  agents  who  made  a  business  of  annoying  farmers 
and  who  have  now  been  repudiated  by  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  One  of  them  ds  reported  as  having  grown  rich 
in  the  practice.  It  is  about  time  to  stop  the  game. 


Testing  the  Daylight  Saving  Law 

I  notice  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  going  to  try  to  see  whether  the  Federal  law  does 
not  go  higher  than  the  State  laws  in  regard  to  the  day¬ 
light  saving  law.  I  wish  they  could  ;  if  they  do  try  I 
have  five  dollars  to  help  the  cause  along,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  will  give  five  dollars  more  to  defeat  the  curse  of  the 
daylight  saving  law.  I  -would  think  that  the  Federal 
law  would  go  higher  than  the  State  law.  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  the  New  Jersey  Senate  has  just  killed 
daylight  saving  in  our  State.  Alfred  j.  smith. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  still  a  chance  for  repeal  of  the  daylight 
saving  law'  in  New  York.  The  bill  will  come  up  once 
more  in  the  Assembly,  having  already  passed  the 
Senate.  New  Jersey  has  refused  to  pass  the  State 
law.  It  went  through  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  by 
one  vote,  but  was  beaten  in  the  Senate  11  to  9. 
Farmers  are  working  by  the  old  time  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  If  they  continue  to  do  so  most  of  the  towns 
will  be  obliged  to  join  them.  Good  lawyers  think 
there  is  a  fair  chance  to  repeal  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  conflicts  with  a  Federal  law. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  daylight 
saving  law  against  the  protest  of  farmers.  Now 
New  Hampshire,  through  the  Governor,  refuses  to 
recognize  the  new7  time  and  demands  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  running  through  that  State  maintain  the 
standard  time. 


Butter  and  Potatoes  From  Europe 

ONE  of  our  readers  sends  us  two  clippings  from 
daily  papers  which  he  wrants  explained.  One 
states  that  Denmark  is  shipping  potatoes  and  butter 
to  this  country.  It  is  stated  that  7.000  tons  of  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  sent,  and  also  enough  butter  to  bring 
down  the  price.  The  other  clipping  states  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  Austria  and  other  European  countries  are 
dying  of  hunger,  and  that  Americans  must  feed 
them.  This  man  wants  to  know  why  one  part  of 
Europe  starves  while  another  part  can  send  its  sur¬ 
plus  of  food  here!  No  one  with  experience  ever 
takes  all  these  newspaper  stories  seriously.  It  is 
true  that  some  food  is  coming  from  Denmark.  We 
think  the  newspaper  stories  come  from  produce 
dealers  who  are  trying  to  cut  down  the  prices  paid 
to  farmers.  These  imports  are  not  large  enough  to 
cut  any  figure.  The  entire  7,000  tons  of  potatoes 
would  only  provide  a  few7  pounds  each  for  the  people 
of  this  great  city.  As  for  feeding  the  starving  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe,  the  thrifty  Danes  will  send  their  sur¬ 
plus  food  where  they  can  sell  it  with  a  chance  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  money.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  de¬ 
sire  all  over  the  world  to  lot  America  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry.  finance  the  faltering  business,  and  give  credit 
and  comfort,  and,  incidentally,  take  all  the  risks  in¬ 
volved.  And  America  is  doing  her  full  share  of  it. 


Sunday  Work  on  the  Highway 

We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  work  Sundays 
on  the  new  State  road  passing  through  our  county.  Is 
there  any  law  permitting  this,  or  can  it  be  prevented? 

New  York.  b.  j.  k. 

Few  people  understand  how  short  is  the  highway  con¬ 
struction  season.  In  some  counties  of  our  State  we  can 
only  work  five  months,  and  in  no  county  can  we  work 
over  eight  months,  but,  in  spite  of  this  short  time,  New 
York  State  has  80,000  miles  of  road  which  it  must  take 
care  of.  In  view  of  this,  after  careful  thought,  high¬ 
way  construction  work  has  been  classed  as  “necessary 
work,”  and  this  department  is  allowed  to  work  10  hour's 
a  day,  and  road  work  is,  I  believe,  the  only  State  work 
which  can  run  over  eight  hours. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  allowed  to  work  on  Sun¬ 
days.  and  do  work  on  Sundays,  except  in  some  municip¬ 
alities  where  the  noise  of  our  work  might  interfere  with 
religious  services.  This  department  has  no  wish  to 
offend  anyone’s  religious  beliefs,  and  we  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  do  highway  work  in  a  village  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  church  on  Sundays  if  the  people  ob¬ 
jected.  but  in  the  country  districts,  where  no  one  can  be 
disturbed  by  the  noise,  we  do  work  on  Sunday,  but  we 
do  it  reluctantly  and  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  “the  ass  that  fell  in  the  pit  and 
must  be  taken  out  lest  he  perish.” 

FRED’K  STUART  GREENE, 

Highway  Commissioner. 


Game  Laws  and  the  Remedy 

The  grave  faults  in  our  present  game  laws  are  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  gun  and  ammunition  makers,  fish- 
tackle  and  accessories  makers,  to  increase  their  sales, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  some  hunting  and  fishing 
clubs.  Their  interest  in  game  is  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  farmers.  They  argue  that  the  weaker  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  in  the  laws  that  protect  him  from  the  tres¬ 
passing  hunter  and  fisherman,  the  more  hunting  and 
fishing  there  will  be.  and,  the  more  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  more  guns  and  fishing  tackle,  ammunition  and  ac¬ 
cessories  sold.  If  our  information  is  correct,  quite  a 
large  part  of  the  moifey  contributed  by  them  for  gen¬ 
eral  game  increase  in  the  country  is  used  for  the  above 
purposes.  They  have  lobbies,  etc.,  some  of  them.  At 
least  one  State  has  declared  unconstitutional  a  law 
secured  by  the  gun.  etc.,  makers,  permitting  hunters 
and  fishermen  to  enter  on  parts  of  farms  immediately 
abutting  streams,  whether  navigable  or  not,  that  have 
been  stocked  free.  Some  States  give  free  seed,  but  that 
gift  does  not  allow  anyone  to  enter  on  the  land  and  cut 
the  crop. 

Thousands  of  sportsmen  in  our  cities,  and  country 
people  who  make  a  living  acting  as  guides,  are  with  the 
gun,  etc.,  makers.  They  are  wrong  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  There  will  be  more  game  only  when  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  have  more  game,  and  in 
practice  these  hunters  and  fishermen  break  down  fences, 
shoot  chickens,  kill  farmers’  dogs,  and  some  help  them¬ 
selves  to  fruit  and  destroy  game 

A  main  question  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  asks  an  applicant  for 
fish  to  stock  his  pond  is :  “What  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  locality  in  regard  to  laws  for  fish  protection?”  No 
doubt  the  hostile  sentiment  in  hundreds  of  localities 
prevent  farmers  from  stocking  their  ponds,  etc.,  and  thus 
fishermen  lose  chances  to  fish.  So  with  game.  The 
farmer  should  own  his  land  in  all  respects. 

DE  WITT  C.  MORRELL. 


Which  is  More  Important? 

I  am  working  for  a  corporation  in  Indiana  at  45 
cents  per  hour  for  eight  and  a  half  hours  and  time 
and  a  half  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  making  10  hours  a 
day  with  Saturday  P.  M.  off.  In  three  weeks  from 
the  time  I  began  work  I  am  to  have  a  raise  to  47*4 
cents  and  in  30  days  50  cents.  This  concern  makes 
oil  and  gasoline  pumps.  They  employ  about  1,200 
men  in  the  shops  and  about  400  in  the  offices,  besides 
maintaining  offices  in  most  States  and  many  foreign- 
countries.  I  can’t  help  wondering  what  food  would, 
cost  if  a  farmer  and  two  sons  could  each  draw  $5  per 
day  and  everyone  else  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
raising  food  crops  or  farm  work  was  paid  so  much  per 
hour  for  all  time  they  put  in. 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  in  this  factory 
as  well  as  material  for  which  some  one  must  pay. 
Many  of  those  employed  do  not  do  enough  in  a  day  to 
earn  half  of  their  pay.  Some  not  enough  to  justify 
the  position  they  hold. 

My  rate  of  pay  would  mean  more  than  $1,500  at 
50c  per  hour  and  I  never  reached  much  over  half  of 
that  on  the  little  five-acre  place  we  live  on. 

This  company  does  many  things  for  its  men,  loans1 
money  to  buy  homes  at  four  per  cent ;  operates  in  in-* 
surauce.  life,  sickness  and  accident  at  small  cost ;  loans1 
tools;  gives  a  hunting  day  in  the  Fall  and  a  garden 
day  in  the  Spring  with  full  pay;  pays  a  bonus  based 
on  service  and  wages ;  gives  a  man  who  has  been  with 
the  company  five  years  five  days’  vacation  with  pay  in 
addition  to  any  other  vacation  he  may  take. 

Now  the  question  is  this.  Is  manufacturing  oil 
pumps,  automobiles,  vacuum  cleaners  or  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  more  important  than  raising  food?  If  not,  why 
give  it  greater  rewards  based  on  enormous  and  unnec¬ 
essary  costs?  w  H. 


A  Case  Under  the  Dog  Law 

I  read  with  much  interest  on  page  113  your  review 
of  the  dog  law.  I  endorse  every  word  of  it,  and  I  have 
had  some  experience.  I  have  been  told  by  town  officials 
I  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  sheep  business.  Not  as 
long  as  I  have  a  sheep  to  fight  for.  I  worked  hard  for 
the  original  law.  It  was  not  an  ideal  law,  but  the 
present  law,  as  it  is  enforced,  is  a  grand  farce.  April, 
1919.  I  had  some  sheep  killed,  others  injured.  My  man 
shot  and  wounded  one  of  the  dogs.  I  notified  the 
assessors,  also  the  State  troopers.  The  dogs  were 
neither  licensed  nor  tagged,  and  while  they  have  been 
identified  and  located,  they  are  still  alive,  the  officials 
accepting  trivial  and  easily  refuted  excuses.  The 
assessors  were  here  in  April  and  the  State  inspector 
in  December,  but  my  claim  is  not  paid  yet. 

On  February  20,  1920,  the  same  dogs  came  into  my 
barnyard,  killed  three  sheep  and  bit  three  others,  be¬ 
sides  ruining  the  flock.  I  have  had  three  dead  lambs 
born,  and  t  expect  more  on  account  of  their  being 
chased  and  hurt.  The  assessors  claim  they  cannot  allow 
me  anything  for  lambs  being  born  dead,  even  though  in 
their  judgment  the  dogs  were  the  cause.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  uch  foolishness?  Possibly  I  should  not  com¬ 
plain,  as  I  helped  elect  them  to  office.  For  one,  1  am 
going  to  shoot  dogs  that  come  on  my  premises.  These 
dogs  have  no  tags  on  yet.  I  would  like  to  see  less  dogs 
and  more  sheep,  g.  S.  dollar. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Stranger 

She  sat  so  quiet  day  by  day. 

The  sweet  withdrawal  of  a  nun, 

With  busy  hands  and  downward  eyes — 

The  shyest  thing  beneath  the  sun. 

Nor  knew  we.  tossing  each  to  each 

Our  rapid  speech,  our  careless  words. 
That  through  them,  always,  half  afraid. 

Her  thoughts  had  gone  like  seeking 
birds. 

Plucking  a  twig,  a  shining  straw, 

A  happy  thread  with  silken  gleams, 

To  carry  homeward  to  her  heart, 

And  weave  a  hidden  nest  of  dreams. 

— NORA  MAY  FRENCH  ( 1881-1907  )  . 

* 

Red  cabbage  cooked  in  Flemish  style 
will  be  a  savory  change.  Cut  a  head  of 
red  cabbage  in  halves  and  soak  it  in  cold 
water,  then  shave  up  fine  as  for  cold  slaw. 
Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  thei^  drain,  put  in  a  bowl  and  chop 
fine.  Return  to  the  saucepan,  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  butter,  one  large  onion, 
grated,  one  saltspoonful  ground  cloves, 
one  saltspoonful  pepper,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt.  Cover  the  saucepan  and 
stand  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where 
it  will  keep  hot.  but  not  boil,  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  add  actable- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and  serve. 

* 

It  is  really  true  that  some  city  stores 
are  beginning  to  show  reductions  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  goods.  They  still  talk  high 
prices,  and  the  salesman  or  saleswoman 
urges  immediate  purchase  on  the  ground 
that  “it's  sure  to  go  higher  soon’’ ;  but 
a  conservative  attitude  in  purchasing  is 
beginning  to  make  an  impression.  There 
are  many  ignorant  or  careless  purchasers, 
making  more  money  than  they  have  ever 
seen  before,  who  have  helped  the 
profiteers  by  paying  any  extortionate 
price  demanded,  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  great  majority  is  now  making  itself 
felt.  Those  residents  of  a  Southern  city 
who  first  decided  to  appear  in  overalls,  as 
a  protest  against  clothing  prices,  seem  to 
us  to  have  the  right  idea.  Perhaps  we 
may  not  all  care  to  go  to  that  length, 
but  every  person  who  refuses  to  pay  a 
manifestly  unfair  price  is  helping  the 
country  to  get  down  to  a  square  business 
basis,  and  the  only  people  who  need  dread 
a  return  to  business  sanity  are  the 
profiteers,  the  loafers  and  those  parasites 
who  live  on  special  privilege  Sensible 
farm  women  have  far  less  to  dread  in  the 
future  than  those  whose  easily  gained 
and  sudden  wealth  has  been  used  to  form 
habits  of  extravagance  which  remain 
after  their  unearned  riches  have  taken 
wings. 

* 

Some  good  housekeepers  use  left-over 
coffee  to  mix  dry  stove  polish  into  a  paste. 
They  say  it  sticks  better  and  remains 
bright  longer,  but  we  are  not  able  to  say 

whether  this  is  really  so  or  not. 

* 

If  hot  grease  is  spilled  on  clean  boards, 
either  table  or  floor,  pour  cold  water  over 
it  at  once.  This  prevents  a  deep  stain 
by  hardening  the  grease  before  it  sinks 
into  the  wood. 


More  About  Hair  Switches 

I  saw  the  request  for  making  hair 
switches  from  combings,  and  as  I  used  to 
make  them  for  dolls,  will  give  my  method. 
A  friend  who  was  a  hairdresser  taught 
it  to  me,  and  I  have  shown  many  people 
the  way.  Take  your  single  lengths  of 
heavy  black  or  white  linen  thread,  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  the  hair  be  light  or 
dark  ;  tie  the  left  hand  ends  together  in  a 
loop,  and  fasten  to  an  upright.  I  always 
fasten  mine  to  the  sides  of  the  window 
frame,  as  the  threads,  being  stretched 
across  the  window,  give  me  plenty  of  good 
light  by  which  to  do  my  work.  After 
fastening  the  loop  with  a  tack  or  small 
nail,  separate  the  threads  slightly  and 
fasten  each  separately  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frame  and  your  loom  is  ready  ; 
also  the  warp,  for  the  weaving.  Take  a 
bunch  of  combings  in  one  hand  and  pick 
out  about  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  longest 
and  nicest,  of  course.  Be  sure  to  have 
the  roots  all  on  the  same  end  ;  then  take 
the  other  hand  and  begin  to  weave  the 
root  ends  amongst  the  threads,  over  one, 
under  one,  over  one,  under  one,  until  all 
the  threads  have  been  used ;  then  pull  the 
strand  just  woven  down  to  the  end.  where 
it  is  fastened  with  the  one  tack,  and  leave 
the  roots  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  top  thread.  Then  select  an¬ 
other  strand  of  hairs  and  proceed  as  be¬ 
fore.  until  you  have  a  strand  as  long  as 
you  wish,  or  if,  as  preferred  by  many, 
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three  strands  can  be  made.  Then  fasten 
by  sewing  on  a  machine  the  woven  threads 
securely  onto  a  shoestring  and  dip  the 
root  ends  which  project  above  the  thread 
into  glue,  and  let  dry,  and  your  switch  is 
done.  The  glue  is  to  hold  the  hairs  firm¬ 
ly  so  they  will  not  pull  out.  The  use  of 
separating  one  end  of  the  thread  is  to  give 
room  for  the  weaving,  which  is  begun  a 
little  out  from  the  left  side ;  then  each 
strand  is  pulled  down  evenly  with  the 
threads,  close  together.  I  always  found 
it  fascinating  work,  and  hope  I  have  made 
the  method  clear.  Jessie. 


Notes  from  a  Wheel  Chair 

Those  recipes  for  dyeing  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  awak¬ 
ened  memories  of  my  girlhood,  when  rag 
carpets  were  in  vogue.  Many  loug  Win¬ 
ter  evenings  were  spent  cutting  and  sew¬ 
ing  carpet  rags.  Mother  usually  did  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


30  to  -14  bust.  9900. 

9472.  Coat  for  Two-piece  skirt  to 
misses  and  small  Re  accordion  plaited 
women,  10  ami  18  or  gathered,  24  or 
yrs.  2G,  28  or  30,  32  or 

9745.  Skirt  for  34  waist.  The  me- 
misses  and  small  ,jium  size  Eton  will 
women,  10  ami  18  require  2Vi  yds.  of 
yrs.  The  10-year  material  30  in.  wide, 
size  coat  will  re-  2  yds.  44.  1%  yds. 
quire  3%  yds.  of  54.  The  medium  size 
material  30  in.  wide,  skirt  requires  2% 
2 Vi  yds.  44.  2%  yds.  yds.  of  material  44 
54.  The  10-year  size  or  54  in.  wide, 
skirt  will  require  Width  of  skirt.  2 
2%  yds.  material  30  yds.  40  j,i.  Price  of 
in.  wide.  Price  of  each  pattern,  15 
eacli  pattern,  15  cents, 
cents. 


will  require  3 Vi  yds. 

of  material  30  or  44  9835.  Girls’  dress, 

in.  wide,  2%  yds.  with  or  without  col- 
04.  The  medium  lar,  8  to  14  years, 
size  skirt  will  re-  The  12-year  size 
quire  3  yds.  of  ma-  will  require  5 yds. 
terial  30  or  44  iu.  of  material  27  in. 
wide.  Width  at  the  wide,  4*4  yds.  30. 
lower  edge.  1%  yds.  3%  yds.  44.  Price 
Price  of  each.'  pat-  15  cents, 
tern,  15  cents. 


cutting,  as  she  was  very  particular  about 
the  width,  varying  the  woolen  rags  to 
match  the  cotton,  in  size.  One  thing  she 
did  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  else 
doing.  A  spinning  wheel  was  brought  out 
and  all  the  rags  twisted  before  they  were 
made  into  balls.  You've  no  idea  what  an 
improvement  this  was,  making  such  a 
smooth  surface  wheu  woven. 

Mother  was  an  artist  and  blended  hot- 
colors  into  beautiful  stripes.  I  remember 
stie  used  to  try  different  combinations, 
winding  the  rags  over  a  stiff  piece  of 
pasteboard,  and  when  she  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result  this  went  to  the  weav¬ 
ers  with  orders  to  weave  each  stripe  like 
it.  The  finished  product  repaid  her  for 
all  the  extra  work. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  I  en¬ 
joy  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  life  as  it  is  lived  at  Hope 
Farm  are  so  vividly  drawn.  I  could  see 


the  family  gathered  round  the  big  fire¬ 
place.  “Mother  mending,”  the  hoys  and 
Thomas  at  their  games  and,  and  little 
Rose  with  the  kitten  sitting  on  the  Hope 
Farm  man’s  lap.  Little  it  mattered  if 
the  winds  howled  and  snow  piled  up  out¬ 
side.  The  Winter  with  us  has  been  very 
severe,  and  at  times  it  seemed  as  though 
there  was  no  relief  in  sight,  but  sitting  iu 
my  wheelchair  iu  the  inglenook  I  have 
tried  to  look  on  the  “sunny  side  of  the 
street.”  and  he  thankful  for  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  were  coming  my  way. 

I  wonder  if  your  readers  appreciate 
the  wonderful  privilege  of  shopping  in 
“Advertising  Land.”  with  your  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  ?  Wo  have  taken  such  de¬ 
lightful  trips  through  this  fascinating 
country  that  we  no  longer  question  the 
advisability  of  buying  that  way. 

Snowdrifts  were  piled  up  all  round  us. 
and  the  thermometer  has  hovered  around 
zero,  but  we  had  our  garden  plans  well 
under  way  on  paper.  The  “glide  mou 
has  drawn  the  boundary  lines,  and  we 
have  a  list  made  out.  One  of  our  “must- 
haves”  is  the  Chinese  cabbage  (Pe-tsaiL 
It  is  excellent  as  a  salad,  the  color  a  yel¬ 
low  green,  blanching  .  to  a  beautiful 
creamy  white,  grows  tall  and  is  shaped 
like  an  urn  or  vase.  What  a  source  of 
pleasure  the  kitchen  garden  is!  I  can¬ 
not  get  out  in  ours,  but  from  my  window 
can  watch  its  growth,  and  it  was  be¬ 
witching  to  observe  a  row  of  early  peas 
just  peeping  out  of  the  ground  far  enough 
to  detect  a  line  of  delicate  green.  1  hen 
to  watch  the  cabbages,  the  big  leaves 
growing  into  euormous  heads,  that  fre¬ 
quently  burst  tlieir  ambitious  hearts;  the 
different  varieties  of  Summer  squash, 
golden  yellow  in  color,  and  such  artistic 
shapes.*  And  then,  the  greatest  of  all 
pleasures  connected  with  the  growing  ot 
these  vegetable  children  of  ours,  to  have 
them  served  smoking  hot  on  the  table  and 
feel  that  by  our  agency  something  worth 
living  for  had  been  done.  E-  L.  b. 


Notes  from  Tennessee 

Economy !  Do  you  hate  the  word? 
Well.  I  do,  only  it  is  known  here  as  being 
saving,  not  always  from  choice,  but  usu¬ 
ally  from  necessity.  Perhaps  it  each  one 
would  tell  the  other  how  she  manages  to 
save  it  might  help.  The  table  is  the 
greatest  expense,  because  we  can  paten, 
rebottom,  revamp,  and'  retop  the  wearing 
apparel,  but.  victuals  once  eaten  are  gone 
beyond  rpair.  And  when  it  comes  to 
preparing  over  1190  meals  for  a  house¬ 
hold.  especially  during  the  Wiuter  months, 
T  think  it  is  a  task  for  skillful  economy. 
Dry  beans  are  one  of  my  standbys.  I 
usually  prepare  four  pints  for  cooking, 
parboil  them,  add  a  pinch  of  soda,  rinse, 
add  plenty  of  boiling  water,  one-halt 
pound  of  salt  pork,  and  salt  to  suit  the 
taste  When  beans  are  soft,  add  half 
cup  of  cream,  with  one  spoonful  of  flour 
stirred  in.  let  boil.  We  like  hot  soup  and 
coru  bread,  so  I  usually  cook  with  plenty 
of  water;  sometimes  I  make  drop  dump¬ 
lings  or  noodles  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  flour  which  has  a  bit  of  butter  and 
salt  added,  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  and 
dropping  in  small  hits  iu  the  boiling 
beans  a  few  minutes  before  serving.  Not 
one  of  the  family  will  eat  fat  meat,  hut 
by  running  the  boiled  meat  through  food 
chopper,  adding  bread  crumbs,  pepper, 
sage,  salt  and  egg.  and  frying  iu  small 
cakes,  none  goes  to  loss.  If  by  chance 
we  have  quite  a  hit  of  cold  bread  left 
over,  I  crumble  up  fine,  brown  in  oven, 
roll  with  rolling  pin,  and  serve  with  sugar 
and  cream  or  use  to  thicken  soup. 

Cornstarch  saves  eggs  in  many  ways, 
and  makes  delicious  chocolate,  custards 
without  any  eggs  at  all.  Fried  mush 
helps  out  for  breakfast.  White  gravy  or 
“bob  sop.”  is  another  standby.  Fry  one 
or  two  slices  of  fat  pork  or  bacon,  re¬ 
move  meat,  add  a  bit  of  butter,  one  and 
one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  dash 
of  pepper,  a  pinch  of 
spoonful  of  salt ;  stir 
brown,  then  add  slowly 
Stir  until  thick.  There 
ing  gravy,  and  that  is 


sugar,  half  tea- 
until  throughly 
one  pint  of  milk, 
is  an  art  in  mak- 
to  use  the  spoon. 


h  *■****'-  — 

Ground  hominy  makes  another  change, 
nd  is  a  good  addition  with  brown  gravy. 
The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar 
is  cut  out  many  desserts,  and  prolonged 
ic  life  of  sugarless  canned  fruits.  Mo¬ 
sses  helps  to  sweeten  a  bit,  though  only 
1  cakes.  I  have  tried  it  iu  custards  and 
■nit  pies,  and  find  it  that  much  wasted, 
off  and  then  my  family  will  eat  a  dish 
egg  butter  made  by  melting  a  bit  of 
utter  in  stewpau.  adding  one  pint  of 
olasses,  a  bit  of  nutmeg  or  lemon,  beat- 
ig  two  eggs  thoroughly,  and  when  mo¬ 
sses  boils  stir  in  the  eggs,  just  a  wee 
it  at  a  time,  iu  the  boiling  molasses, 
erve  hot  with  warm  biscuits  and  butter 
•  hot  pancakes.  A  pinch  of  baking  pow- 
?r  added  to  the  flour  improves  the  bis- 
lits,  even  wheu  made  with  sour  milk 
id  soda,  and  to  melt  a  bit  of  lard  or 
itter.  roll  the  dough,  spread  over  top, 
Id  dough  and  roll  thin,  makes  biscuits 
ait  fall  apart. 

Ham  and  shoulder  hones  are  boiled 
hen  the  meat  is  cut  off.  and  sometimes 
•essing  made  and  baked  brown.  Meat 
iranvings,  skins,  cracklings,  etc.,  are 
ved.  and  when  T  have  12  lbs.  on  hand 
buy  1  lh.  of  borax.  1  lb.  of  English 
•sin,  three  boxes  of  lye.  Dissolve  the 
e  in  eight  gallons  of  water,  add  the 
ease  and  boil  two  hours.  This  makes 
ght  gallons  of  hard  soap,  superior  to 
i.v  store  soap.  and.  considering  the  cost 
id  time,  cheaper  than  tin*  old-fashioned 
e  soap  that  will  sometimes  “soap”  and 
metimes  will  not  “soap,’ 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


CA|1  - T  t  I  8  pe  116- 

rUl  t rating,  sooth¬ 
ing  Slid  healing,  ami 
4  It  A  for  Old  Sores. 
IllC  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bolls, 
UiaaMAM  Corns  Slid 
Hillman  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Pa  flu  1,0  «(l"al'  as 

uvQjf  a  0  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  end  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  salety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

aSIStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

>  Cornhlll,  Tex. — “One  boltlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
mr  rheumatism  more  good  than  *130.00  paid  In 
doetor‘8  bills."  01  TO  A.  BIA  LR. 

Price  St.75Por  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
bv  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  It. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevtland.O. 


ha\ 


THIS  SIGN  SELLS 

PRODUCE  AT  FRONT  DOOR 

A  QUICKER,  MORE  PROFITABLE 
WAY  TO  CASH  YOUli  BUTTER.  EGGS, 
POTATOES.  ETC.  Tells  what  you 
ive  for  eale— what  you  want  to  buy. 

Works  for  you  every 
hour  of 
daylight. 
N  EAT. 
Reflects 

Thrift. 

Insu res 
passerby 
your 
p  rod  nets 
are  sani¬ 
tary  and 
fresh. 
Get  this 
bulletin 
board 
NOW. 


PAYS  FOR 
Brings  city, 
Eliminates 


Everv  farm  needs  ono. 

ITSELF  QUICKLY. 

,  „  buyers  to  your  gate.  - - - 

w’9f,on(l  trips  to  town  with  porishable  produce. 
BUILDS  REGULAR  PATRONS  FOR  GARDEN 
AND  DATRV  PRODUCTS.  Earns  big  protit  for 
you.  Saves  time  of  marketing  to  city  dealers 
>>  rite  for  free  circular  and  testimonials  from  users 

WANTED:  FARM  AGENTS  —  BSWSfiS 

Its  easy — every  farmer  wants  one.  Show  the  sign 
and  the  sale  is  made.  Write  or  wire  county  territory. 

THE  FARM  BULLETIN  COMPANY 

44  Detroit  Street  LAGRANGE.  IND. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds  of 
household  and  motor  repairs 
Stops  leaks,  cracks  or  breaks 
in  pipes,  stoves,  furnaces,  con¬ 
crete  and  household  articles, 
lie  pair  permanently  with 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

This  book  is  free.  Write  for  it. 

The  cement  is  30e  In  f>  oz.  cans. 

50c  in  1  lb.  At  hardware  and 
general  stores.  By  mail  add  5c 
for  postage. 

SMOOTH  ON  MFC.  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


Full  aizo  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled 
12-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  space  3  ft. 
square.  On  castors— roll itany where. 
Jloater  attachment  for  koroseno, 
gasoleneorgas.  Water heatsquickly, 
waste  drains  through  hoso  uttach^^^ 
ed  to  temporary  or  permanent 
outlet.  Simple.  Guaranteed 
VVrito  for  catalogand price. 


Ask  about  . 

Ro-SanlndoorV, 
Closets  and  Wash-rBs£ 
stands.  No 
Plumbing  Required. 


Rowe  Sanitary  Mtft  Co# 
5194  6th  St.  / 

Detioit,  Mich.  I 


Tt=t  IAL, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscription! 
for  Rural  New-Yorkku  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


Address 

JOHN G.  COOPER.  8165  W.  State  St..  OLEAN.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  «vf 
«  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Pretty  Crochet  Edging 

T'se  mercerized  cotton,  No.  50. 

Chain  10. 

First  Row — 1  treble  in  9th  chain  from 
hook.  3  trebles  in  next  three  chain,  chain 
3,  3  loops  (1  treble,  2  chain.  1  treble.  2 
chain.  1  treble.  2  chain,  1  treble),  in  last, 
stitch,  chain  5,  turn. 

Second  Row — 3  loops  in  middle  loop, 
chain  3,  2  open  spaces,  chain  5.  turn. 

Third  Row — 1  open  space,  1  block  of  4 
trebles,  chain  3.  3  loops  in  middle  loop.  12 
trebles  in  5  chain  made  at  end  of  first 
row.  turn  ;  chain  4.  1  double  crochet  in  2d 
treble,  chain  2,  1  double  crochet  in  4th 
treble,  repeat  until  there  are  0  open 
spaces  above  the  12  trebles. 

Fourth  Row — 3  loops  in  middle  loop, 


.1  Pretty  Crochet  Edging 

chain  3,  2  open  spaces,  chain  5,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  space  1  block,  chain  3,  3 
loops,  chain  5.  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 3  loops,  chain  3,  2  spaces, 
chain  5.  turn. 

Seventh  Row — 1  space.  1  block,  chain 
3.  3  loops.  12  trebles  in  5  chain  made  at 
end  of  5th  row.  single  crochet  in  last 
double  crochet  above  the  12  trebles  in  3d 
row.  chain  4.  1  double  crochet  in  2d 
treble,  chain  2,  1  double  crochet  in  4th 
treble;  repeat  until  there  are  G  open 
spaces  above  the  12  trebles.  Repeat  to 
the  desired  length. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Attractive  Crochet  Leading 

Fse  mercerized  crochet  cotton  No.  50. 

Chain  18. 

First  Row — 1  treble  in  4th  stitch.  1 
treble  in  each  of  next  14  chain,  chain  3, 
turn. 

Second  Row — 1  treble  over  2d  treble, 
chain  13.  1  treble  over  each  of  last  2 
trebles,  chain  3.  turn. 

Third  Row — Like  second  row. 


.la  Attractive  Crochet  Beading 

Fourth  Row — 1  treble  over  2d  treble, 
chain  G.  join  the  two  13  chains  with  1 
single  crochet  in  center,  chain  6,  1  treble 
over  each  of  last  2  trebles,  chain  3.  turn. 

Repeat  until  the  desired  length  and  fin¬ 
ish  with  a  row  of  15  trebles. 

Edge — First  Row:  (1  treble.  2  chain, 
1  treble)  in  each  3  chain,  chain  2  and  re¬ 
peat. 

Second  Row  :  1  double  crochet,  picot, 
1  double  crochet  in  each  loop  of  the  1st 
low. 

If  sjioulder  straps  are  desired,  make 
the  same  as  pattern,  putting  an  edge  on 
each  side.  mrs.  f.  wm.  stillman. 


Codfish  Pudding 

Melt  one-quarter  pound  of  lard  or  good 
drippings,  add  two  tablespoons  flour  ;  stir 
well,  mix  with  one  cup  boiling  water,  a 
little  at  a  time.  Mix  well,  so  fat  shows 
through,  then  add  %-lb.  fine  chopped  cod¬ 
fish  with  one  small  onion.  Blend  it  well 
and  heat  well  together.  Keep  stirring, 
take  off  fire,  cool  a  few  minutes.  Add 
3  4  teaspoon  sugar,  a  little  white  pepper, 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg,  and  stir  in  five  eggs, 
one  at  a  time ;  at  last  the  stiff  beaten 
whites ;  fold  in  easily  and  even.  Have 
molds  ready,  well  greased  and  sprinkled 
with  bread  crumbs.  Fill  in  three-quar¬ 
ters  full.  Put  crumbs  on  top.  Bake  in 
good  warm  oven  exactly  one  hour ;  serve 
vith  hot  melted  butter.  Next  day  for 
breakfast  or  lunch  it  is  almost  more  deli¬ 
cate,  sliced  and  fried  brown.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  use  the  rest  of  a  roast,  too ; 
it  stretches  much  farther,  tastes  and 
looks  better  than  hash  for  a  change ;  good 
enough,  even  for  company.  MRS.  O.  P. 


Some  Old-time  Dyes 

I  am  sending  a  lot  of  recipes  which  I 
opied  from  an  old  book  of  my  mother’s 
1.  t.  "as,  faded  and  torn  almost  beyond 
■ri.y  !'1K'  i'nf  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
g  ass  and  my  memory  of  helping  use  them 
years  ago  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  good 
and  correct  copy.  I  have  helped  my  mother 
eo  or  with  every  one  of  them,  and  have 
some  carpeting  in  the  house  now  that  was 
made  from  them. 

, ,  HJi\<'.k  V!'  A»y  Kink  of  Cloth.— For  1  lb 
f  cloth  %  oz.  blue  vitriol.  1  oz.  logwood 
•I  '.'af,t.  Dip  cloth  in  hot  water.  Dissolve 
iV,,n  kptt,e  of  hot  water. 
.  1  ;  ,  ^loth  and  lot  remain  30  min- 

s.  Keep  scalding  hot,  air  often,  take 
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out  and  rinse.  Take  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
add  logwood,  skim,  bring  to  scalding  heat, 
add  cloth  and  let  remain  at  scalding  heat 
half  an  hour ;  take  out  and  drain.  Add 
vitriol  water  to  logwood  dye  and  put  cloth 
in  for  15  minutes.  Take  out,  rinse  and 
dry. 

Scarlet  on  Woolen. — Four  lbs.  cloth.  1 
oz.  powdered  cochineal.  4  ozs.  pure  cream 
of  tartar,  8  ozs.  cochineal  compound,  8 
ozs.  alum.  Soak  each  kind  of  cochineal 
over  night  in  separate  dishes;  bring  to  a 
boil  sufficient  soft  water  to  cover  cloth 
.vou  intend  to  dye.  Add  powdered  cochi¬ 
neal  and  pure  cream  of  tartar;  boil  10 
minutes,  add  cochineal  compound.  Stir 
with  a  stick,  strain,  add  yarn  or  cloth  for 
half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring  and  ex¬ 
posing  to  the  air.  Remove  from  dye  and 
dip  in  alum  water  made  by  dissolving  4 
ozs.  of  alum  in  1  gal.  soft  water. —  (Mrs. 
Maria  Moyer.) 

Madder  on  Woolen. — Four  lbs.  cloth.  4 
ozs.  madder  compound,  2  lbs.  madder.  Let 
madder  soak  several  hours  in  water 
enough  to  cover  the  cloth  you  wish  to  dye. 
Then  add  madder  compound.  Wet  your 
cloth  in  clear  soft  water,  wring  out  and 
put  in  the  dye.  Place  kettle  over  stove 
and  bring  .slowly  to  boil ;  keep  it  so  for 
half  an  hour  for  light  red.  longer  for  dark. 
Then  rinse  the  goods  before  drying. 

Madder  on  Woolen. — One  lb.  cloth,  3 
ozs.  alum.  1  oz.  cream  of  tartar,  S  ozs. 
madder.  */>  oz.  stone  lime.  Bring  water 
to  scald,  add  tartar  and  alum  pounded 
fine  ;  bring  to  boil.  Wet  cloth  in  warm 
water  and  put  into  alum  and  tartar  water, 
boil  2  hours ;  take  out  and  rinse.  Take 
clear  water  and  put  in  madder,  broken 
fine ;  when  dye  is  hot  ns  you  can  bear 
your  hand  in  put  in  cloth  and  let  remain 
one  hour :  dye  must  not  boil  but  remain 
at  scalding  heat.  Stir  cloth  continually 
and  air  often.  Take  cloth  out,  rinse,  then 
add  half  a  pint  of  lime  water.  Stir  well, 
then  put  the  cloth  in  for  30  minutes; 
take  out.  rinse  and  dry. 

Dark  Brown  on  Cotton. — Ten  lbs.  cloth, 
3  lbs.  catechu ;  boil  until  well  dissolved. 
Add  4  ozs.  blue  vitriol,  stir  together,  put 
in  cloth  and  let  remain  over  night.  In 
morning  wring  out.  Put  4  ozs.  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  in  boiling  water  enough  to 
cover  cloth,  boil  it  up  for  15  minutes ; 
wring  out  and  rinse  in  clear,  cold  water. 
Color  in  an  iron  kettle. 

Blue. — One  oz.  Prussian  blue  for  2  lbs. 
cloth.  Dip  cloth  in  alum  water  and  then 
in  blue. 

Brown. — One  lb.  catechu.  4  ozs.  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  will  color  5  lbs.  of  cloth. 

Yellow  on  Cotton. — One  lb.  cloth.  Dis¬ 
solve  G  ozs.  sugar  of  lead.  1  oz.  bichromate 
of  potash  in  separate  dishes.  Dip  first  in 
sugar  of  lead  and  then  potash,  repeat  un¬ 
til  color  suits.  To  color  orange  first  color 
yellow,  then  din  in  lime  water.  To  make 
lime  water,  take  a  chunk  of  lime  as  big 
a  ;  your  fst.  air-slacked  lime  will  do.  Put 
lime  in  dish  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
and  let  settle,  lleat  boiling  hot.  If  not 
strong  enough  add  more  lime  Avater.  Dip 
one  piece  at  a  time,  but  do  not  let  remain 
in  lime  water  a  moment. 

For  Shades  of  Green. — Light  green, 
color  first  yellow  and  dip  in  blue  dye. 
Dark  green,  color  blue  and  dip  in  yellow, 
add  handful  of  salt  to  each  rinsing;  color 
in  brass  or  copper  kettle. 

To  Color  Green. — One  lb.  of  yarn  or 
cloth,  214  ozs.  of  alum.  Steep  1  lb.  of 
fustic  until  you  get  all  the  strength  out. 
but  do  not  boil  it.  Take  out  the  chips 
and  soak  the  cloth  until  a  good  yellow  is 
obtained.  Then  add  indigo  compound  un¬ 
til  the  desired  color  is  obtained.  For 
every  pound  of  cloth  1  oz.  of  indigo  is  re¬ 
quired.  (Mrs.  Mary  Burhytc. ) 

To  Color  Yellow — Dissolve  in  2  gal. 
water  3  lb.  annatto  with  3  lb.  potash, 
work  cloth  or  yarn  in  this  solution  while 
hot.  All  the  best  scarlets  and  browns  are 
produced  by  dyeing  the  goods  yellow  first. 

To  Prepare  Gum  Catechu  for  Dyeing. — 
One  lb.  of  gum  catechu  dissolved  in  six 
gallons  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  to 
which  add  2  ozs.  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

To  Color  Catechu  Fawn. — Work  goods 
in  above  solution  15  minutes,  wring  out, 
work  15  minutes  in  hot  water,  containing 
3  oz.  bichromate  of  potash  in  solution. 
Another  way  is  to  use  2  ozs.  acetate  of 
lead  in  solution  instead  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  In  either  case  rinse  in  cold  water 
and  dry. 

To  Color  Dark  Brown. — First  dye 
brown,  according  to  first  recipe,  and 
then  work  the  goods  in  weak  logwood  dye 
greater  or  less  time,  ns  you  wish  goods 
dark  or  light. 

A  beautiful  permanent  brown  calls  for 
3  lb.  gum  catechu,  3  ozs.  blue  vitriol,  4 
ozs.  bichromate  of  potash,  to  5  lbs.  of 
cloth.  Take  catechu  and  vitriol  in  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  turn  cloth  easily,  bring  to 
boil,  let  cloth  steep  three  hours.  Take 
potash  and  make  a  solution  in  a  tin  or 
wooden  vessel,  sufficient  to  cover  cloth. 
Wring  cloth  from  catechu  and  put  in  pot¬ 
ash  solution,  leaving  it  until  you  have  the 
desired  shade,  stirring  if. 

INEZ  GERTRUDE  MOON. 


Cocoa  at  Its  Best 

Some  persons  do  not  appreciate  cocoa 
because  they  have  not  tried  it  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  salt  and  a  few  drops 
of  vanilla :  not  enough  that  the  vanilla 
flavor  will  be  noticeable.  Half  milk  and 
half  water  should  be  used,  and  I  like  to 
boil  them  in  an  open  pan.  sifting  in  the 
mixed  cocoa  and  sugar  through  a  gravy 
strainer,  which  I  shake  up  and  down  in 
the  liquid  until  every  lump  disappears. 
It  is  always  best  to  mix  cocoa  and  sugar 
dry.  g.  a.  T. 


Live  Dealers 
Recommend  Oil  Stoves 
Equipped  With  KEROGAS  Burners 

nt  t|?e  KEROGAS  Burner  in  perfecting  the  operation 

ai^uSO  ^uy  demonstrated  that  live  dealers  everywhere 
now  handle  and  recommend  one  or  more  makes  of  Kekogas- 
f$il  0l1  itoveTs;  The  Kerogas  Burner  makes  an  oil  stove  act 
a  *ras  range.  It  virtually  duplicates  the  cooking  efficiency  and 
instant  heat  control  of  the  best  type  of  gas  range. 

the  Kerogas  Burner  you  can  have  instantly  any  degree  cf 
oe^^Vlrei?-?U1^  slow%  ntens®  or  simmering-by  simply  turning 
^1S  sPeds  efficiency  and  economy— you  cook  better 

Burning  common  kerosene  or  „ 

coal  oil,  in  combination  with  air,  the  -<£5^Patcnted'4 

Kerogas  Burner  Produces  a  clean, A C 
powerful^  double  flame  -  “a  flame^SSx.  ftLKUuAj 

within  a  flame”— concentrated  direct-  " - " 

l?  the  eookino  vessel.  “Scattered  Zt 

heat  means  waste  that  detracts  from 
cooking  results  and  adds  to  fuel  cost.  Look  for  This  Mark  on  the  Burners 
.  The  KEROGAS  Burner  mixes  a  °f  the  Oil  Stove  You  Buy 

large  proportion  of  air  with  the  oil  it  bums.  This  special  aerating 

stantlal  fueU^^W  °nly  ®  highly  concentrated  flame,  but  also  a  sub? 
stantial  tuel  saving— as  air  costs  nothing!  KEROGAS  Burner  is  built  of 

constructi?n.  No  complicated  parts  to  mquRe  ldjLtment 
M  Ask  vmir°HleaiPieyif  hf  genu,ne,  brass:  rust,  leak  and  “fool-proof.’: 
“flame  within  a  flame  ”°W  y°U  a  demonstrat,onof  the  magic  Kerogas 

k**54  l°bber8  are  Prepared  to  supply  various 
excellent  brands  of  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the  KEROGAS  Burners. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO.,  1233Fiwt  Ave..  Milwaukee, Wis 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Burner 


Now  there's  a  KEROGAS  OVEN,  too. 
It’s  a  splendid  oven.  Try  one. 


s  A  ,‘q  ,,  !  v 

hi  I 


Hili  . .  i. ;  lljr 

* ; - ..... . ; 


's  your  Kitchen  Work 
Weaving  you  out  ? 

Then  send  for  this  free  Range  Book 

A  woman  who  knew  just  how  many  Kitchen  troubles 
could  be  avoided  by  a  good  range  helped  our  experts 
design  the 

Sterling  Range 


The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

The  experts  worked  out  the  scien¬ 
tific  flue  and  grate  system  so  that  it 
would  bake  and  cook  with  the  least 
amount  of  fuel.  The  woman  added, 
the  graceful  plain  lines  so  easy  to 
keep  clean.  The  polished  top  which 
requires  no  blacking.  The  big  ash 
pan  and  slides  to  keep  the  ashes  in 
the  stove,  not  on  the  floor. 

The  key  plate  that  lifts  and  fastens 
up  for  feeding  and  broiling.  The 
easy  opening  over  door  and  many 
other  step  and  back  saving  features 
which  only  a  woman  knows  how  to 
appreciate. 

More  leisure  and  comfort,  less  fuel  and 
worry  is  what  the  70  years’  experience  back 
of  every  Sterling  Range  means  to 
you.  Send  today  for  the  free  de¬ 
scriptive  book  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer.  Ask  for  the  N.  P. 

Sterling  Furnace  Book  also.  The  really 
successful  One  Register  Furnace. 

STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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to  Market — Full  Weight 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
19 IS  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  “ Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,000  members 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

.-.  1 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Kecord  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  iti  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’r,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SWINE 


BERRYTON 

Can  give  you  everything  'T'k  7  T  D 
you  ever  wanted  in  n  SJ 
Size  with  quality  is  our  specialty.  Home  of  Berryton’s 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berry  ton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Gen.  Mgr. 


VICTORFARMS 

BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  AND  SOWS  -  $75  TO  $100  EACH 

SPRING  PIGS  -  PAIRS— TRIOS— HERDS 
Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Unlinaa  For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  nnd  also 
nonce,  prospective  buyers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  State  who  would  like'to  look  over  our  herd  of 

Little  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts,  Tried  Sows  ^'rr; 

we  have  established  n  farm  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  with 
representative  animals  from  our  herd.  We  hope  that 
you  will  take  ji d vantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visit 
ingthis  farm  as  there  is  no  better  way  of  pie  king*  out 
your  foundation  herd*  AddreB**  your  correspondence  to 

Enfield  Farms,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Enfield  Farms,  Enfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE: _ The  fine8t  ,ot  of 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 
pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
A  Isoa  few  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  elidible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  18  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 


Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

Pathfinder,  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 
and  Sows 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 
Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware,  N.  J. 


Photo  of  our  Delender  Boar. 


O.  I.C.PIGS 

Registered,  sis  weeks  old.  812  Each. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON  -  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York 


20  Pure  Bred  C.  W.  SOWS 

8  mos.  old;  not  bred:  850  each.  10  Reg.  Holstein 
heifers,  2  yrs.  old,  $250  each.  Cash,  note  or  real 

estate.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
11.  llauenliower.  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  II.  K.  Ilrayton, Prop. 


Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.’  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL,  Heuvelton,  N  Y. 


DELKENDO  HERD 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Families  represented  are:  Orange  Boy,  Big  Bob, 
Clansman,  Dislier’s  Giant  and  Gustdale  Jones. 
Spring  pigs  out  of  800  and  900-lb.  dams  at  maturity. 
My  sows  and  gilts  average  10  pigs  per  litter  tliis 
spring.  Write  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.WflY  Prop.,  Dover,  Delaware 


DUROC  JERSEYS  nYtle’ 

Orion,  Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 
KINDERHOOK DUROCS 

You  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  "  Sensa¬ 
tion  ”  family— it’s  purple.  Ditto  “Critics.”  If  you 
don’t  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  C.  K.  Wo 
have  them.  Will  hook  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 

$25  and  more.  Iioy  McVaiigli,  Mgr..  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  II.  H.  LUCRE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


DUR0C-JERSEYS 


Defender- Volunteer 
lines.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  SIS  each;  t;  mo. 
old  Boars  S25  ;  Gilts  S30.  Tried  Sows  bred  tor  early 
fall  farrow,  $60  to  3200.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD.  North  East.  Pa. 


For  Sale  Poland  Chinas  XBi>“d 

Best  blood.  All  registered.  Write  for  prices.  Say  what 
you  want  to  buy.  1L  8*  II  A  I*  L,  Furmdule,  Ohio 


For  Sale  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs  Bsgn°endTbye‘ 

1,000  pound  Boar.  PERKINS  B BOTHERS,  Lebanon,  Virginia 


My  Poland-Chinas 

Dr.  Knox 


Leave  A  1.1,  others  in  the  Discard. 
Noted  Blood  Lines,  with  Quality. 

Danbury,  Conn. 


CHESHIRES 


The  right  white  hog  for 
the  Eastern  farm.  The 
kind  the  farmer  keeps  for  his  ou  n  eating.  “  Morniugside 
head  and  length.”  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


TAMWORTH* a.J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYKROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  WfiiMton-Saleiii,  N.  C. 


Reg.  DUROC  SOWS  S3? 

S7S  each.  They  are  real  beauties.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Fairhope  Farm*,  Box  K,  Berkshire,  S'.  V* 


For  Sale-10  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


ForSale-Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boars 

The  big,  growthv  kind.  Defender  Breeding.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  #50  to  #15.  Pocono  Dairy  Farm.  Preserve,  Pa. 


Berkshire  and  Duroc- J  ersey  ^ 

#H.ind  up.  according  tonizc.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


R»o.  YORKSHIRES.  Brood  sows,  open  or  bred  ;  young  sows; 
boars,  breediugoge.  Prices  reasonable.  Eight-wks.  boars, 
sows,  unregistered.  #12.50 :  registered.  #15.  From  ex¬ 
ceptionally  line  herd.  H.  C.  EVERETT.  89  Franklin  Si.,  Boslon,  Mass. 


rm  All  ages  and  sizes.  Pigs  now 

I  nillWnrilK  ready,  as  fine  as  you  ever  saw. 

*  ,w  EDGEW00D  FARM,  West  Stephentown,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  DUROC-JERSEY  SOWS 

September.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Vosburgii.Weedspokt,  New  Yobk 


Registered  Chester  While  and  O.  I.  G.  I’lga.  Write 

me.  -  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  New  Yokr 


Duroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs  s. ^eSUhi® 

Tamwnrfho  The  Bacon  Breed.  The  American  Tam- 
I  d  III  TV  U I  lliS  worth  Swine  Kecord  Association.  Ask  for 
information.  E.  \ .  Ball,  Son.,  llumburg,  Michigan 


Hampshires  of  Qualify 

01.  D.  PHILLIPS  -  North  Fast,  Pa, 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogsand  brood  matrons:  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 


COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Also  Gninen  Pigs. 
N  klson  Bros.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 
AMERICAN  BLUES.  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  00 i  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  426  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B.  df-  F.  Assn,  of  America,  Inc. 


WOLCHESTER  DUROCS 

Eight-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex,  (&  820  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WOLCHESTLK  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE - REGISTERED 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

SIR  ARTHUR  114003 

5  years  old,  excellent  pedigree,  vigor¬ 
ous,  sound,  quick,  active,  medium  size, 
splendid  build,  gentle,  fine  condition. 

James  Vick's  Sons  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W,  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Light  Team  of  4-yr.  Dark  Gray  Horses 

Nicely  built.  Price,  $400.  Also  a  nine  year  mare, 
with  foal,  SI50.  H.  SCHLOSSBERG.  Moimtaindale,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— A  NicePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Good  workers.  K.  It.  McConnell,  Wellington,  Ohio 


sale  Shetland  Pony,  Harness  and  Wagon 

for  children.  Price,  $100.  J.  LEWIS,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


Huudnumc  Hcgletereil TItOTT I N U  STALLION,  by 

Vassar  2:97.  «  C.  W.  Rich.  Nkwpout,  Maink 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Alfalfa  Hay  for  Calves. — We  like 
to  have  Alfalfa  hay.  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings,  to  feed  our  dairy  calves.  Ever 
since  we  have  been  using  it  we  have  got 
much  better  results  than  we  used  to  get 
with  the  same  grain  and  even  more  milk, 
and  just  ordinary  clover.  There  seems 
to  he  something  about  the  Alfalfa  that 
grows  a  bone  in  a  calf  and  that  im¬ 
proves  its  appetite.  A  little  practical 
test  of  this  can  be  made  with  a  pen  of 
calves  by  feeding  them  on  mixed  hay  for 
a  week  and  then  giving  a  feeding  of  nice 
green  Alfalfa  bay.  Their  eyes  will 
brighten  up,  they  will  suddenly  become 
interested  in  life,  and  the  whole  pen  takes 
on  that  air  of  true  contentment  which 
every  cattle  lover  knows. 

Handling  tiik  Bull. — Some  time  ago 
I  told  how  we  handled  our  aged  bulls, 
and  stated  then  that  gentleness  was  both 
the  best,  preventive  and  the  best  cure  for 
ugliness.  Several  men  took  issue  with 
me  to  the  effect  that  gentleness  might  be 
a  good  preventive,  but  that,  as  a  cure  for 
ugliness  it  was  absolutely  ineffective. 
Tonight  I  watered  a  four-year-old  bull 
without  a  staff  that  three  men  were 
afraid  to  take  out  of  his  stall  six  months 
ago.  Gentleness  plus  corn  nubbins  and 
a  little  stick  to  scratch  the  places  where 
he  itched  the  most  turned  the  trick. 

Persistent  Milkers. — As  we  were 
milking  the  other  night  we  fell  into  an 
argument,  about  the  relative  merits  of 
certain  cows  in  the  string.  Each  milker 
had  his  favorite.  An  unusual  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  however.  The  argument  didn't 
develop  as  it  used  to  as  to  which  cow 
gave  the  most  milk  at  a  mess,  but  instead 
as  to  which  one  would  give  the  most  in 
a  year,  and  without  exception  the  boys 
put  forth  as  their  candidate  medium- 
sized  cows  that  didn’t  milk  over  35  or  -10 
lbs.  when  fresh.  It  will  take  some  fig¬ 
uring  to  tell  whether  they  were  right  or 
not.  hut  taking  the  judgment  as  they 
expressed  it;  “the  cows  in  the  barn  that 
ordinarily  would  be  thought  of  as  medium 
or  average  are  the  ones  that  are  really  I 
making  the  production.”  dairyman. 


Curing  Shoeboil  and  Stocked  Legs 

On  page  110  L.  A.  B.  tells  bow  he 
cured  a  shoeboil  with  a  shoeboil  roll.  I 
had  a  horse  that  had  two  shoeboils  at 
one  time,  each  as  large  or  larger  than  a 
six-quart  pail.  When  the  first  one  started 
I  used  a  roll  with  which  I  had  cured 
two  or  three  previous  cases,  but  it  only 
seemed  to  make  these  worse.  I  cured 
these  (the  largest  shoeboils  I  ever  saw) 
by  wrapping  the  horse’s  feet  every  night 
with  some  burlap  bags  and  rubbing  the 
boils  with  a  mixture  of  skunk  oil  and 
turpentine,  half  and  half.  If  one  gets 
in  too  much  turpentine  it  will  blister, 
j  The  oil  softens  the  boil  and  the  turpen¬ 
tine  dries  it  up. 

T.  I*].  B.,  on  page  110.  tells  of  his  horse 
having  stocked  legs.  For  many  years  I 
have  taken  that  as  a  sure  indication  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  kid¬ 
neys  ;  that  they  are  not  operating  as  they 
should,  and  I  give  the  horse  something 
for  the  kidneys.  When  a  horse  stumbles 
on  a  smooth  road  is  another  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  kidney  trouble.  Don’t  whip  the 
horse  for  stumbling,  but  doctor  the  kid¬ 
neys.  MILTON  A.  BROWN. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 


This  locality  is  all  small  dairies,  and 
they  are  all  holding  ou  in  hope  the  con¬ 
dition  will  be  better,  but  a  few  are  sell¬ 
ing  on  account  of  help.  The  milk  mostly 
goes  to  the  Poughkeepsie  market,  hut  is 
controlled  by  New  York  prices. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  D.  D. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

LONGEVITY  OF 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Old  Granny  lived  to  be  30 
years  old  and  produced  25 
calves.  There  are  many  cows 
“old  enough  to  vote”  that  are 
producing  Aberdeen- Angus 

calves  today.  A  14-year-old 
registered  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
cow  recently  sold  for  $4,000 
with  calf  at  side.  Aberdeen- 
Angtis  excel  at  longevity  and 
ability  to  reproduce  many  times.  Write  for 
"History  of  Abordeen-Angtis.” 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
817  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago 


BERKSHIRES 

FLINTSTOHE  BERKSHIRES 


Flintstone  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Htghwood: 

Our  farrowing  average  in  1918  was  9.2  and  in  1 91 
9  II  pigs  per  litter,  all  sows  and  gilts  included.  Ttiir, 
record  is  not  exceeded  by  purebred  cows  of  any 
breed.  Sows  and  boars  for  sale  from  litters  of 
ten  to  sixteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  R.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

of  approved  type  bred  for  siie  and  prolificacy, 
embodying  the  bloodlines  of  such  animals  as 
Masterpieoe,  Rivals  Champion,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Berryton  Duke  and  Highland  Mollie. 
Both  sexes  at  interesting  prices  for  immediate 
delivery.  Full  particulars  on  request  to 

J.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  Supt.,  Glen  Clove,  N.  Y, 


✓■Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  'nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

THE  BIG  KIND 

8-weeks-old  pig*,  either  sox.  $15,  or  three  for  $40. 
December  Pigs.  90  to  100  lbs.,  $40.  Let  me  know 
your  wants  and  I'll  satisfy  them.  Pigs,  all  by 
700-1 1).  boar,  Duke  of  Fern  wood. 

L.  R.  Hourdequin,  Avondale,  Pa. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars.  Big,  Typey  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEWACRE  FARM,  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

EAST  SCHODACK.  RENS.  CO..  N.  Y. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 

you  see  the  stock.  OflVIO  WlANl,  Huntington  Mills.  Pj. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  nnd 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  lit  ters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
I!1r  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  C.M- 


HERKSHIRES—  For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  eitherser, 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Fives 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rants.  I  n 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  N.  McI'llKKSON,  SootUville.  .V  V. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  southRaDowrnuKw,., 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N  .1. 


;0R  SALE— Scotch  Highland  SHEEP.  Imported  stock.  Long  e  mi. 
Black  faced.  Fancy  specimens.  F.  BUSHNEU.  Chatham.  N  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK  T I CKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Dcpl  R.  Gardner.  Mata. 


Foxes  Wanted 


li  «  ii  h  and  Greys. 

Ross  Brown.  McFai.i..  Alabama 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


DR.  K.  J.  SEULKE,  101  S.  AURORA  ST., 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Representative 

ABERDEEN-™11  improved  beef  breed 

.  u  a  n  o  Write  for  particular*  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.W.ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  Si.,  New  York 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


881 


AYRSHIRES 


is  it  production  you  seek_, 
combined  with  beauty  of  form 
and  constitution? 

If  these  are  your  ideals  youu-s 
will  find  them  in 

The  Ayrshire 

*  YRSttiRE  BREEDERS ASSOOaJON 

BRAN  DON  '.'KRMO.NT 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

HERD  SIRE 

KATE’S  GOOD  GIFT 

His  dam,  Anchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  has  a 
record  of  23.000  lbs.,  beaten  only  by  one  cow.  One 
sou,  8  mo.  old  whose  two  nearest  dams  averaged 
over  16,000  lbs.  Other  bull  calves  5  to  14  mo.  old. 
Herd  Federal  tested.  Prices  reasonable, 

BELLEFONTE  FARM 

Yorktown  Heiohts,  Westchesler  County,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHFARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


c 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Registered  Jerseys 

5  Pure  Bred  Heiferi.  18  months,  with  a  yearling 
bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  Cow.  Priced.  81.000  for  the 
lot  Tuberculin  tested.  Clean  in  every  way. 

Greenore  Farm  -  Penllyn,  Pa. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  j'otint:  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 
CiUKLES  G.  FOSTER.  p.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  M.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  S7ep.d“ft 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 

boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Quality  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  either  sex,  $15  each.  Transferred  and  reg. 
My  herd  carries  the  blood  of  LONGFELLOW’S 
BOL  O  LE*  LORD  I’ltKM  lElt'S  H10CE8KOK. 
JjJJ  AL’S  ('ll  V  M  1*10 the  outstanding  MA8TKK- 
1  ifcl E  and  the  HIGH  WOOD  strain.  The  best  h  ood 
lines  of  the  breed.  1  also  have  a  400  lb.  year  old 

Boar  for  Sale 

A ’jorthy  descendant  or  LON U FELLOWS  DOUBLE 
MASTERPIECE.  Price  and  Photos  on  request. 
All  stock  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  E.  RUSSELL,  R.  D.  2,  LINCOLN  PARK.  N.  Y- 


HOLSTEINS 


BLACK# 


Average  7-day  Milk 
Production  433.4  Pounds 

The  great  and  growing  popularity  of 
the  Holstein  breed  is  wholly  due  to  high 
average  production,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  Purebred  Holsteins  hold  all  world’s 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production. 

During  the  year  just  closed  9,524  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  and  heifers  were  under  test. 
The  8,019  animals  tested  on  short  time 
test  taken  as  a  herd,  the  average  7-da,v 
production  for  each  animal  was  433.4 
pounds  of  milk,  showing  an  average  of 
3.59  per  cent  of  butterfat. 

Send  today  for  our  illustrated  and  val¬ 
uable  booklets  giving  all  the  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
ami  their  wonderful  progress.  Write  today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holstein  Cows  and  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins.  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers*. 
%  of  them  bred,  to  freshen  (his 
fall, to  a  34 -lb.  bull. 

Rotflstercd  heifer  calves  all  atres. 

18  Registered  bulls.  Grade  heifers. 
34  Holstein  heifer  calves  $20  each, 
express  prepaid  in  lota  of  5.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N  Y. 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Born  October  31.  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  dam  has  a  record  of  22.21  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  Buy  lor  Cash 

Pure  Bred,  Registered,  Holstein 

COWS,  heifers  and  heifer  calves  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more,  or  will  buy  entire  herds  of  fe¬ 
males  if  priced  right  Give  general  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  in  first  letter. 

Lock  Box  97  STERLING,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE— A  Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

dropped  April  15th,  1919.  Sired  by  Lnnedale  Segis 
Christopher  a  great-grandson  of  King  Segis.  Dam. 
('loverly  May  DeKol,  A.  R.  record  472  lbs.  milk  ami 
17  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  at  5  yrs.  and  4  mos.  Price  $150 
l’linto  on  application. 

Droad  Brook  Farm,  Bed  fort!  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  &  Heifer  Calves 

From  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Sire,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs.  Certificates  of  registry  and  transfer 
guaranteed.  R.  Price  Evans,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

Holit.iu-Krl.ilan  ll.lfer  and  Hull  ('nit...  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  I’lgs.  IROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McGrjw,  Carlland  C..,  M.Y 


RABBITS 


Dn  Ini  tin  Hopoc  pedigreed  Rufus  Red.  9-months 
Ot  lyiclll  A  Ad  I  v3  Does,  *3  each.  A  few  fine  Bucks, 
same  age,  *3.50.  Order  now.  w.  H.  GIESSE.  Amityvillc.  N.  V. 

FOR  SALK — Purebred  Belgian  Ilures.  Breeding  does. 
$5  each.  JOHN  SPRING,  Allegany,  New  York 

Flemish,  New  Zealand  and  Belgian 

Pedigreed  Flemiah,  1  mo.  old,  8S  each;  Utility,  81  each. 
Either  sex;  any  color.  UEI.LEK  BABBITRY,  Ext  Aurort.  N.V. 


PIPING  BROOK  FARM 

THE  HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS  GREENWICH.  CONN 

Winner  of  both  National  Grand  Champions  in  1919 


FAIRVIEW’S  RULER 
CHAMPION  BOAR 


LADY  PREMIER  208 
CHAMPION  SOW 


Oivners  of  SILVER  LEADER  IT  PA  VS  TO  BOV  THE  BEST 

SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  DON’T  FORGET  OUR  PUBLIC  SALE 

JUNE  19,  1920 

All  treated  for  Cholera  and  Septicemia 


Bull  Calves  lor  Farm  Herds 

50  Bull  Calves  that  will  retain  and  improve  both  the 
milking  ami  fleshing  qualities  of  the  farm  herd,  priced 
in  reach  of  any  farmer.  Specially  Listed  by  breeders  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  May  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  JOURNAL.  Copy  and  illustrated  leaflet,  "Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  Make  Beef  and  Butter  Profitably,"  free 
ou  request. 

If  yon  send  35c  for  1  year’s  subscription,  or  $1  for  3  years, 
you  get  FREE  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Primer,  “Grand¬ 
dad's  Big  Red  Durham  Caw,"  with  60  pictures  of  cows, 
bulls  and  steers. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Journal 

31  Main  Street  Independence,  Iowa 


feo'!'T^lGUERN  SEYS  'X 


Productioiv^i 


THIRD  COMBINATION  SALE 

GUERNSEYS 

will  he  held  at 

MAPLE  FARM,  MIDLOTHIAN,  ILL. 

Thursday,  May  13,  1920 

(the  day  following-  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club). 

Careful  selections  have  been  made  from  the  leading  herds  all  over  the  country, 
resulting  in  an  aggregation  of  cattle  of  the  finest  Individuality,  Performance  and 
Breeding. 

Among  t.ie  large  number  of  outstanding  individuals  are  four  Roll  of  Honor  cows 
and  a  Class  C  leader,  Including  the  only  cow  who  has  ever  headed  a  Roll  of  Honor 
class  who  has  been  awarded  the  highest  possible  honors  in  the  American  show-ring. 

Sale  Committee 

F.  LOTHROP  AMES  W.  W.  MARSH  C.  L.  HILL 

No.  Easton,  Mass.  Waterloo,  la.  Rosendale,  Wis. 

- For  Catalogue  address  - 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

405  Main  Street  SaU  Manager  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Greenbraes  Herd  Bull  sale 

VERY  REASONABLE 

Considered  by  experts  one  of  the  best  Guernsey 
Bulls  in  U.  S.  both  Breeding  and  Conformation. 

KING  MASHERS  LADDIE  HERO  40.346 

Three  and  a  half  years  old— proved  himself  potent— all  his  calves  are  large  and  thrift 
sold  at  sight  and  we  have  had  a  waiting  list.  Satisfactory  reason  for  selling.  Conceri 
grandfather,  King  Masher  11084,  Dec.  15,  1915,  issue  of  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  said: 
the  most  jrrepotent  Guernsn/  bull  living One-half  interest  in  him  sold  for  $2,500;  on 


Three  and  a  half  years  old— proved  himself  potent— all  his  calves  are  large  and  thrifty— have 
sold  at  sight  and  we  have  had  a  waiting  list.  Satisfactory  reason  for  selling.  Concerning  his 

-  -  . .  '  '  *  id:  “ He  is 

one  of  his 

granddaughters  sold  recently  for  $6,500.'  three  of  his  daughters  are  in  the  list  of  class  leaders;  his 
first  seven  daughters  to  be  tested  averaged  667  lbs.  fat.  A  few  calves  will  pay  for  this  bull. 

GREENBRAES  FARM  MONROE,  NEW  YORK 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2 Yt  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
dams.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florliam 
Laddie,  a  $5500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 
8200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19.  1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  ont  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  witli 
18602  of  milk,  857  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  ou  request. 

P.  F.  Staples.  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

REGISTERED 

Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  tine  breeding. 

Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance. 

Rollwood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mos  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*lyn,  N.  Y. 

£nprncpv  Rnllc  Sired  by  Pencoy  d’s  Secret  Prern- 
uuemsey  dims  ier  No  19474  a  Une  bred  May 

Kose  bull  of  exceptional  quality,  out  of  dams 
backed  by  generations  of  Adv.  K..  ancestors.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  pedigrees  and  description  of  the 
bulls  I  offer.  Every  animal  guaranteed  just  as 
represented.  Herd  under  Federal  inspection. 
Addiess 

OttoW.  Post  owasco  uik'J^N.  y.  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

WE  will  prepay  all  express  charges  on  bulls  sold  be¬ 
fore  Juno  1st.  A.  R.  breeding.  Excellent  Value. 
Smithvili.i  Flats,  (’henanoo  Co..  New  York 

ADVANCED  REGISTER  GUERNSEYS 

It  ,'rs.,  due  June:  11 yrs.,  freshened  Jan. .  7\rs.,b.ed 
March.  Good  opportunity  to  obtain  breeding  stock 
cheap.  Also  May  Rose  bull  calves,  exceptional  quality. 

Prices  reasonable.  H.  C  Evtreit.  S3  Franklin  St  .  losian.  Mats 

L°ie  Five  Reg.  Young  Guernsey  Cows  '"‘"w 

ouRhbred  Dull  calves.  FQTASTLE  FARM.  Burnt  Hills,*.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  dicing damsramioni*0?u: 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstynk.  Kinpekhook.  N.Y. 

Suburban  Farm  Guernseys  s VS t's* 

Plus  Ultra  and  Langwater  Warrior.  Heifer  and  bull 
calves.  Also  bred  COWS.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Glens  Falls,  N.T. 

Registered  Guernsey  Cow  ^ 

to  freshen  April  15th.  C.  M.  PALMER.  Valatie,  N.Y. 

1 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  ami  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinttenvillc,  N.  V. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Everett  Fox,  LOWELL,  Mass 


WILLOW  BRANCH  FARM 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Bred  Heifers  and  young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  are  sired  by  three  of  the  best 
Milking  shorthorn  Bulls  in  this  country.  Rose 
Clyde,  Champion  wherever  shown  and  sold  in  the 
Od,  Sale  for  $2,650.  was  bred  on  this  farm.  We  can  sail 
you  the  kind  that  mako  good.  Come  and  aee  the  herd .  we 
a'-c  triad  to  entertain  you.  Chillicothe  ia  located  on  Main 
l  ines  of  B&O  and  N&W.  Edw  T.  C.ak,  Mgr.  Chdficaltie.  Mia 
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May  I,  tOliO 


Where  Butter  Profits 
are  Made  or  Lost 


YOU  know  better  than  we  can  tell  you  that  the  bowl  of  the  separator  is  the 
place  where  butter  profits  are  made  or  lost.  Right  there  you  have  the  big 
fundamental  reason  why  over  a  million  dollars  was  spent  in  bringing  the  bowl  of  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Years  of  constant  study  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  world’s  foremost  centrifugal  engineers  stand  back  of 
the  EMPIRE-BALTIC — the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl. 

And  here’s  what  we  have  accomplished:  A  bowl  that  is  absolutely  self-centering 
and  self-balancing — a  bowl  that  is  free  from  vibration.  We  have  solved  the 
problem  of  self-centering  and  self-balancing  by  the  unique  method  in  which  the 
bowl  rests  on  the  flange  of  the  spindle  instead  of  on  the  top  of  it — it  adjusts  itself 
Vibration  unfailingly  shakes  the  cream  back  into  the  milk  after  it  has  been 
separated.  Possibly  you  thought  that  a  bowl  free  from  vibration  could 
not  be  manufactured.  But  we  have  accomplished  it,  in  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC — the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl. 

Many  other  exclusive  features  make  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC  stand  out 
as  an-above-the-ordinary  separator.  For  instance,  the  rope  neck-bearing 
absorbs  all  shocks  and  wear  and  tear — the  ratchet  coupling  avoidsthe  “jerk 
in  turning"  —  the  great  simplicity  of  the  driving  arrangement  means  easier 
turning  and  smoother  running — the  oiling  system  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
efficient,  and  so  on. 

Your  experience  enable  you  to  judge  separators  as  accurately  as  you 
can  judge  cows.  Knowing  this,  we  ask  you  to  call  on  the  nearest 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  dealer.  And  —  write  for  our  literature  102-S. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. ,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

A  lanufac  hirers  of  Empire  Chicago,  Denver,  Allanla,  Toledo,  Syracuse, 

Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines  Minneapolis. San Fiuncisco, Montreal,  Toronto 


The  "  Family  Coatof  Arms" 
of  the  leading  line  of  Dairy 
Macliinery  —  EM  PIR  E. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  uni  feeding  my  cows  twice  daily  of 
beet  pulp  and  dried  grains,  soaked  for 
12  hours,  and  equal  amounts  of  red  dog. 
eornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal,  mixed 
and  fed  wet.  In  Winter  they  have  clover 
hay  ;  in  Summer  green  rye,  corn  or  oats. 
Have  no  silage.  Is  this  a  good  ration? 
Would  like  to  plant  vetches  and  cow 
peas.  Do  they  grow  in  this  locality,  and 
ure  they  good  for  milch  cows?  j.  s. 

There  is  nothing  to  bo  gained  by  soak¬ 
ing  any  of  the  grains  you  are  feeding, 
with  the  exception  of  beet  pulp.  Brewery 
grains,  as  well  as  the  eornmeal  and  wheat 
feed,  are  not  improved  by  soaking  them, 
and  much  better  results  would  follow  the 
feeding  of  them  dry.  provided  they  are 
properly  mixed.  You  cannot  afford  to 
l>iit  red  dog  Hour  in  a  ration  for  dairy 
cows.  It  does  not  provide  either  carbo¬ 
hydrates  or  protein  in  their  most  eco¬ 
nomical  forms,  ami  it  had  best  lie  re¬ 
placed  by  other  material,  such  as  corn- 
meal.  hominy  meal,  and  cottonseed  meal. 
A  more  useful  ration  would  consist  of: 
40(1  lbs.  of  eornmeal.  .'!<>()  lbs.  of  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  of  bran,  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats. 

When  the  animals  have  access  to  soil¬ 
ing  crops,  such  as  oats  and  peas,  ear  corn, 
or  Soy-bean  silage,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  feed  would  be  eornmeal  and  cottonseed 
meal,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  corn  to  two  parts  of  cottonseed. 
As  to  the  advantages  of  producing  soiling 
crops  rather  than  silage.  I  would  say 
emphatically  that  it  is  more  expensive 
to  produce  soiling  crops  than  it  is  to 
grow  corn  and  put  it  into  the  silo.  The 
yield  per  acre  of  actual  dry  matter  is 
considerably  less,  and  the  lalior  involved 


Sawdust  in  Manure;  Building  Pigpen 

1.  ('an  sawdust  be  used  profitably  for 
litter,  or  does  it  injure  the  manure? 
2.  Also  what  preparation  shall  I  make 
if  I  want  to  raise  purebred  pigs  in  the 
Fall?  What  kind  of  pen  gives  the  best 

results?  L.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  only  advantage  in  using  saw¬ 
dust  as  bedding  iu  a  dairy  stable  is  to 
conserve  the  liquid  manure,  as  it  acts  as 
an  absorbent  and  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  the  animals  cleaner.  Sawdust  adds 
nothing  to  the  soil  fertility:  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  prompts  the  statement 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  injury  to  the 
soil  where  the  sawdust  manure  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  Perhaps  land  so  covered  will 
require  more  lime  to  neutralize  its  acidity 
and  make  the  plant  food  more  valuable; 
hut  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
scientists  even  as  to  this  point.  Sawdust 
is  more  desirable  than  haled  shavings.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  more  labor  required 
in  unloading  the  sawdust  and  in  handling 
it*  hut  even  so.  we  found  that  one  car  of 
sawdust  was  equal  in  bedding  utility  to 
two  cars  of  haled  shavings,  and  much 
prefer  the  sawdust  for  various  reasons. 

’The  best  material  to  use  for  bedding  is 
shredded  cornstalks.  They  will  absorb 
more  of  the  liquid  and  keep  the  animals 
cleaner  than  any  other  material  that  I 
know  of.  But  sawdust'  or  shavings  do 
not  injure  the  manure  in  any  way.  am 
where  this  material  is  more  economical 
than  either  cornstalks  or  cut  straw  it 
should  he  used  for  bedding. 

2.  As  to  the  most  suitable  equipment 
and  yardage  for  pigs,  the  A -shaped  col¬ 
ony  hoghouse.  8x8  on  the  ground,  is  best 


Cattle  WorUhuj  at  a  Self -feeder 


in  planting,  harvesting  and  feeding  the 
soiling  crops  is  much  greater.  Spring 
Vetch,  if  seeded  with  oats,  would  d<>  very 
well  in  your  section,  while  cow  pens  can 
be  planted  during  May  and  will  yield 
seven  or  eight  tons  of  green  forage  per 
acre.  They  are  not  so  easily  handled, 
however,  as  hay.  and  serve  their  best  pur¬ 
pose  when  fed  as  a  soiling  crop.  Per¬ 
haps  file  bosk  forage  crops  for  your  sec¬ 
tion  would  he  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas.  Sow  equal  parts  of 
uats  and  peas  by  measure,  and  seed  at  the 
late  of  three  bushels  per  acre.  Plantings 
should  he  made  10  days  anart.  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  supply  the  material  in  its  most 
economical  and  palatable  form. 

Mixing  Grains  for  Cows 

I  am  milking  10  cows.  Will  you  give 
me  a  good  grain  ration  for  same?  I 
have  plenty  of  good  corn  silage,  also  corn¬ 
stalks  and  Timothy  hay.  ground  oats  and 
corn.  I  can  get  cottonseed  meal,  gluten, 
bran,  linseed  oilmeal  and  middlings  and 
all  kinds  of  dairy  feed.  p.  I.. 

Assuming  that  the  10  cows  that  you 
have  in  your  herd  are  all  iu  milk,  that 
they  are  in  good  Hesli  and  capable  of  con¬ 
suming  a  generous  amount  « *f  feeds,  you 
will  find  the  following  mixture  of  grains 
will  provide  concentrates  iu  palatable 
form :  200  lbs.  ground  corn.  200  lbs, 

ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  "il- 
ineal.  100  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings.  100 
lbs.  bran.  I  would  not  utilize  any  of  the 
ready-mixed  dairy  feed,  as  the  above  ra¬ 
tion  will  balance  the  silage,  cornstalks 
and  mixed  hay.  If  the  cows  gain  in 
weight  you  should  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  and  likewise  reduce  tin*  amount  of 
carbohydrates,  chiefly  corn  or  buckwheat 
middlings,  in  your  mixture.  If  they  are 
thin  in  flesh,  and  d<>  not  give  you  tin* 
desired  results,  iu  elude  more  of  the 
ground  oats  and  more  of  the  buckwheat 
middlings. 


suited  for  farrowing  time.  Woven  w!fe 
fence,  either  2<>-in.  or  .'12-ill. ,  mad*  of 
No.  1)  wire,  would  best  he  used,  and  there 
is  an  advantage  in  running  a  barbe  l  wire 
at  the  bottom  just  above  the  gnu. ml  and 
in  stretching  two  barbed  wires  a*  the  top. 
The  yard  should  be  long  and  relatively 
narrow,  the  advantage  in  such  rn  arrange¬ 
ment  being  the  fact  that  they  can  le* 
plowed  and  seeded  with  a  forage  crop,  and 
the  animals  will  keep  clean  r  if  given  a 
larger  range.  If  you  are  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  purebred  hogs  on  an  rxtensive  scale, 
then  I  would  make  my  pasture  lots  iu 
one-quarter,  one-half  and  one-acre  units. 


Self-feeder  for  Brood  Sows 

Would  you  recommend  feeding  brood 
sows  on  self-feeder?  If  not.  what  is  the 
best  ration  for  them?  A.  0.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
permit  brood  sows  to  have  access  to  self- 
feeders  during  their  gestation  period. 
They  are  very  likely  to  become  too  fleshy, 
would  most  likely  eat  extravagantly  of 
corn.  The  resulting  litters  would  lie  un¬ 
even  iu  size,  lacking  iu  vigor,  and  the  sows 
would  probably  not  come  to  their  milk 
if  they  were  growing  an  excessive  amount 
of  tiesli.  ( >f  course,  if  the  sows  are  thin 
at  mating  time,  it  is  important  that  they 
slum  Id  gain  during  the  gestation  period, 
preferably  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  a  day.  However,  care  must  lie 
exercised  to  prevent  them  becoming  lazy 
and  inactive.  A  useful  ration  for  brood 
sows  during  this  period  would  consist  of 
100  lbs.  of  corn.  HO  lbs.  of  oats.  2.r»  lbs.  of 
bran.  15  lbs.  of  tankage  or  oilmeal.  If 
von  have  oul.v  corn  and  Alfalfa  hay.  let 
them  have  nil  the  Alfalfa  hay  that  they 
will  clean  lip  with  relish,  and  in  addition 
supply  sufficient  grain  to  enable  them  to 
make  tho  suggested  gains. 
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Must  be  bred  right  and  fed  right.  There  must  be  no 
guess  work  in  either  breeding  or  feeding. 

The  feeder  of  a  winning  animal  at  the  State  Fair  or 

Live  Stock  Exposition  is  the  highest  type  of  scientist. 

He  knows  that  the  quantity  of  each  feeding  element  in  the  ration 
is  correct  for  building  bone,  making  muscle,  fat,  and  healthy  tissue 
with  no  waste.  These  feed  elements  also  must  be  of  highest  quality 
to  keep  live  stock  in  condition  to  make  quick  and  economical  gain. 


STOCK  FEED 


is  made  from  products  that  are  tested  in  the  laboratory  for  true 
content.  It  is  exactly  balanced  for  special  feeding.  It  is  correctly 
blended  from  clean  pure  grain  products  and  feed  elements.  It 
consequently  produces  results  that  can  be  had  only  from  the  high¬ 
est  quality  truly  balanced  ration.  It  is  used  also  as  a  base  with 
higher  concentrates  in  feeding  dairy  cows  and  other  live  stock. 

TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED  has  been  proved  of  highest 

economy  by  other  feeders.  Prove  it  out  for  yourself.  It  is  made  up  from 
ground  oats,  com  feed  meal,  hominy  feed,  cotton  seed  meal  and  oat  feed. 
The  proportion  of  the  most  important  feed  elements  are:  Protein,  10%;  fat, 
3.5%;  fibre,  12%;  carbohydrates,  65%. 

Thousands  of  stock  feeders  are  studying  the  important  matter  of 
feed  values.  The  way  they  are  calling  for  TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED 
shows  that  they  are  on  the  right  road  to  feeding  economy.  They  have  found 
it  economical  to  sell  grain  and  buy  TRUE  VALUE  FEEDS. 

Careless  scoop  shovel  methods  of  feeding  home  grown  grains  are 
no  longer  followed  by  feeders  who  want  best  profits.  They  want  TRUE 
VALUE  FEED — the  ration  of  known  value. 

Order  TRUE  VALUE  STOCK  FEED  of  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it  yet, 
write  us  for  advice  and  information  about  how  to  get  it  at  once. 


LADISH  MILLING  CO 

Dept.  ^ ,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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TheDe  Laval 
Milker 


it  pleases  the  cow 


Used  on  Breidablik  Farm,'  Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  in  constant 
use  on  Breidablik  Farm,  milking  sixty 
high-grade  Guernsey  cows  daily. 

Naturally  a  farm  with  high-producing 
cows  (ten  of  them  average  over  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year)  would  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  the  selection  of  a  milker.  Prospective 
owners  of  a  De  Laval  Milker  should  note 
that  the  Breidablik  Farm  is  maintaining 
high  yearly  records  from  its  cows,  and  that 
the  De  Laval  Milker  helps  produce  milk  so 
clean  that  it  commands  more  than  market 

price. 

The  Breidablik  Farm  manager  reported 
recently : 

“The  De  Laval  Milker  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  saves  from  two  to  four  men  and 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  every  milking.  It  is 
very  simple  to  operate  and  to  keep  clean.  In  fact, 
so  much  so  that  a  green  man  can  do  the  work  as 
efficiently  as  an  old  hand.  It  pleases  the  cows, 
as  can  be  seen  by  our  high  records.  We  have 
never  missed  a  milking  'since  we  have  had  the 
De  Laval  Milker.” 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  machine.  The  Master  Control 
of  pulsation  speed  insures  that  every  cow  in 
the  stable  is  milked  in  just  the  same  way 
every  day. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 

Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Questions 

1.  Can  anyone  tell  what  to  do  for  hens 
to  guard  against  too  much  looseness  of 
the  bowels?  I  try  to  feed  them  in  a  way 
approximating  correct  formulas,  and  they 
have  a  healthy  appearance,  but  there  are 
always  more  soft  yellow  droppings  tliuu 
I  like  to  see. 

2.  When  a  calf  is  weaned  of  milk  at 
four  months  old  or  more  how  much  extra 
provender  should  it  have  in  place  of  each 
four  quarts  of  milk  to  maintain  continued 
growth  ? 

3.  Do  you  know  whether  proof  has  ever 

been  found  by  experiment  as  to  whether 
a  cow  gets  more  benefit,  from  provender 
eaten  with  silage,  cut  and  moistened  hay 
or  other  coarse  feed,  than  from  the  same 
amount  of  grain  feed  eaten  alone  and 
dry  ?  j.  P.  s. 

Grafton  Co.,  N.  H. 

1.  One  need  not  expect  the  discharges 
to  be  always  of  the  same  character  and 
temporary  looseness  need  give  no  concern. 
This  condition  depends  much  upon  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  given.  Vege¬ 
tables,  green  stuffs,  beef  scrap,  oilmeal, 
etc.,  induce  looseness,  while  some  other 
foods  are  constipating.  It  has  been  re¬ 
commended  by  some  poultry  authorities 
that  Epsom  salts  can  be  given  in  the  food 
periodically  in  sufficient  amount  to  in¬ 
duce  temporary  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

2.  A  calf  should  have  some  hay  and 
grain  before  being  weaned.  It  will 
usually  begin  to  nibble  at  both  when  two 
or  three  weeks  of  age,  and  a  small  forkful 
of  bright  clover  or  mixed  hay  should  be 
placed  before  it  daily  as  soon  as  it  will 
eat  any  of  it.  Ground  oats,  corn,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal  are  all  suitable  grains 
for  the  growing  calf,  and  a  handful  or 
two  placed  in  a  low  box  where  the  calf 
can  get  it  will  teach  him  to  supplement 
his  milk  ration  with  grain  early.  After 
being  weaned  at  four  months  the  calf 
will  probably  need  four  or  five  pounds  of 
grain  daily  in  addition  to  pasture  or  hay 


a  pair  of  sweat-pads  similar  to  those  used 
for  a  horse,  but  fitted  to  the  bull’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  Then  make  a  pair  of  hames  to  fit 
the  sweat-pads.  These  should  be  flat  and 
about  three  inches  wide.  They  may  be 
made  from  a  tough,  hard-wood  board  in 
case  nothing  better  is  at  hand.  Usually 
a  pair  of  sticks  may  be  cut  in  the  woods 
that,  will  have  a  natural  curve,  which, 
with  a  little  trimming,  can  be  made  to 
fit  the  shoulders.  Have  the  blacksmith 
put  the  irons  on,  similarly  as  an  ordinary 
pair  of  hames  would  be  ironed.  Fasten 
them  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  ordinary 
hame  straps.  Ropes  or  chains  may  be 
used  for  tugs,  and  these  are  attached  to 
the  hame  hooks  at  one  end  and  to  the 
whiffletree  at  the  other.  This  should  be 
louger  than  for  a  horse,  in  order  that  the 
ropes  may  not  chafe  the  animal’s  sides. 
For  lines,  small  ropes  may  be  run  through 
the  hame  rings  and  attached  to  the  ring 
in  the  bull’s  nose. 

This  equipment  will  answer  very  well 
for  plowing,  harrowing  and  similar  work, 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  bull  upon 
a  wagon,  a  harness  closely  approaching 
that  used  upon  a  horse  must  be  used,  and 
this  may  be  as  elaborate  as  one  mav 
please.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  man  was 
accustomed  to  drive  through  the  streets 
of  this  city  with  a  bull  attached  to  a 
wagon  by  means  of  an  ordinary  work  har¬ 
ness,  complete  even  to  the  bridle  and  bits. 
The  animal  responded  to  the  reins,  and 
seemed  to  be  no  more  inconvenienced  by 
the  bits  than  a  horse  would  be. 

Many  people,  when  working  a  bull,  or 
an  ox,  singly,  use  a  bow  and  a  short  yoke, 
similar  to  one  end  of  an  oxyoke.  Many 
dispense  with  the  reins  and  guide  the 
animal  by  means  of  a  whip  or  a  goad 
stick.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  train 
one  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  voice. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
train  one  to  be  guided  by  a  single  word, 
using  different  inflections  to  express  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings.  I  once  saw  a  Russian 
working  a  bull  with  an  equipment  which 


An  Illinois  Boy,  His  Niece,  Dog  and  Jersey  Calf 


to  keep  it  growing  satisfactorily.  No 
exact  amount  can  be  fixed  ;  the  thrift  of 
the  individual  calf  should  be  the  guide. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  grain  will  not  be 
appreciably  changed,  whether  fed  dry  and 
alone  or  with  silage  or  other  succulent 
food.  Such  succulent  foods  as  silage  and 
vegetables  have  an  increased  value  over 
the  same  amount  of  nutriment  fed  dry, 
however,  and  the  increased  palatability 
of  cut  and  moistened  hay  would  add  to 
its  value  over  dry  fodder,  if  only  slightly. 
Succulence  in  food  has  a  value  in  itself, 
independently  of  its  actual  nutrient  con¬ 
tent.  '  M.  B.  D. 


Breaking  a  Bull  to  Work 

What  would  be  the  best  way  to  go 
about  breaking  a  bull  to  draw  a  plow  or 
harrow?  He  is  eight  mouths  old  now, 
and  I  want  to  use  him  this  Summer.  I 
have  only  three  cows,  and  he  would  have 
to  work  for  his  keep.  About  how  much 
harness  would  I  need  just  for  plowiug 
and  harrowing,  and  about  how  much 
would!  it  cost?  How  much  would  I  need 
if  I  used  him  in  a  wagon  also?  v.  s. 

Lakewood,  N.  S. 

First,  put  a  ring  through  the  animal’s 
nose  and  then  halter-break  him  thor¬ 
oughly.  Always  use  a  lead  stick  while 
doing  this,  for  it  is  never  safe  to  trust 
a  bull,  no  matter  how  gentle  he  may  be. 
Aside  from  all  thoughts  of  viciousness, 
one  can  never  tell  when  a  bull  may  feel 
inclined  to  nlay  with  his  master,  and  the 
gentle  playing  of  a  bull  may  subject  a 
man  to  pretty  severe  usage.  When  well 
halter-broken  put  on  the  harness  and  at¬ 
tach  him  to  weights,  light  at  first,  but 
gradually  increase  them  until  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  his  full  strength  to  draw  his 
load.  Meantime  gradually  substitute  reins 
for  the  lead  stick. 

In  regard  to  the  harness,  it  is  probable 
that  the  local  harnessmaker  or  hardware 
dealer  can  furnish  it.  and  if  so,  it  will 
cost  just  what  one  wishes  to  pay,  and  one 
can  get  just  as  good  an  equipment  as  he 
will  pay  for.  However,  if  one  wishes  to 
be  independent  of  the  dealers,  he  can 
make  a  good  equipment  by  making,  first, 


consisted  only  of  a  short  piece  of  2x4 
scantling,  suspended  from  the  animal’s 
horns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hang  hori¬ 
zontally  across  his  forehead.  Ropes  were 
used  for  tugs,  and  these  were  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  scantling. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Milk  from  Tuberculin-tested  Cows 

Is  “tuberculin  tested”  milk  of  more 
value  than  milk  that  is  not  tested?  I 
have  to  furnish  the  buyer  with  the  proper 
veterinarian  certificate,  and  think  it 
ought  to  bring  more  than  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  A.  L.  B. 

Milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cows  which 
have  not  reacted  to  the  test  is  of  as  much 
greater  value  than  that  from  non-tested 
cows,  as  this  safeguard  against  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis  germs  gives  it  in 
any  particular  case.  If  the  milk  is  to  be 
properly  pasteurized  before  use  in  any 
event,  the  added  value  is  slight,  as  any 
tuberculosis  germs  present  would  be 
killed  by  the  pasteurization.  If  it  is  to 
be  used  only  for  cooking  or  by  adults  its 
actual  value  is  again  only  slightly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  test.  If,  however,  it  is  to 
be  used  for  the  feeding  of  infants  and 
young  children,  the  increased  likelihood 
of  freedom  from  infective  qualities  given 
by  this  test  is  considerable  and  should 
be  recognized.  Commercially,  I  know  of 
no  rule  or  custom  establishing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  increase  in  value,  and  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  will  have  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  buyer  and  seller. 
The  latter  may  plead  the  greater  value 
given  his  product  by  the  added  expense 
of  producing  it  from  cows  of  known  free¬ 
dom  from  tuberculosis;  the  buyer  will 
very  likely  claim  that  only  milk  from 
cows  that  are  known  to  be  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  should  be  sold,  anyway.  Both  will 
be,  in  a  measure,  right,  but  the  seller  will 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  show 
that  tuberculin  testing  has  never  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  production  of  market  milk,  and  that 
any  safeguards  added  to  those  in  general 
use  entitle  the  producer  to  added  com¬ 
pensation.  M.  B,  D- 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Flint  Corn  for  Feeding 

Can  flint,  corn  lie  fed  to  cows  as  corn- 
meal?  If  not.  mention  a  few  good  dent 
corns  that  mature  early.  Give  me  a  good 
ration  for  Holstein  cows  without  silage 
with  these  homegrown  feeds  in  it:  Corn 
and  cobmeal.  oats,  mangels,  mixed  hay 
and  cornstalks.  G.  w. 

New  York. 

Flint  corn  is  by  all  odds  best  suited 
for  production  in  your  district.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  dent  varieties  that 
will  mature,  although  Silver  King  and 
Golden  Glow  are  two  varieties  that  are 
popular  in  that!  section.  The  flint  corn 
can  be  fed  either  as  meal  or  as  corn  and 
cobmeal.  and  differs  very  little  in  analysis 
or  feeding  value  from  the  ordinary  dent 
varieties.  A  useful  combination  for  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  without  silage,  utilizing  corn 
and  oats  as  u  basis  for  the  carbohydrates, 
and  purchasing  gluten  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  concentrates,  would  be  as 
follows:  MOO  lbs.  of  corn  and  cobmeal, 
200  lbs.  of  oats,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 

The  addition  of  buckwheat  bran  would 
improve  this  ration,  as  it  would  add  to 
its  bulk  and  palatability.  You  will  find 
mangels  rather  expensive  to  produce, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  the 
importance  of  doing  so  much  hand  weed¬ 
ing  in  their  production.  Beet  pulp 
would  be  more  economical  in  feeding  than 
mangels  ,if  you  have  to  hire  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  mangels. 


Silo  Suggestions 

I  have  a  small  farm  and  small  capital, 
rtill  I  would1  like  to  have  a  silo.  I  am 
thinking  of  building  one  after  my  own 
ideas,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  work  or  not.  My  idea  is  one  12  ft. 
square,  just  like  an  icehouse,  on  concrete 
foundation,  using  2x4  for  studding, 
boarded  inside  and  out.  Then  I  would 
pack  the  air  space  with  sawdust,  making 
a  tight  roof  over  same.  Would  it  or 
would  it  not  work  ?  j,  l.  n. 

Connecticut. 

Do  not  undertake  to  construct  the  pro¬ 
posed  silo.  Silage  would  not  keep  in 
such  a  “box.”  as  there  would  be  spoilage 
in  the  corners;  likewise,  there  would  he 
uneven  settling  of  the  material.  The 
round  silo  is  by  all  odds  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable,  even  though  it  is  harder  to  put  a 
roof  on.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  build¬ 
ing  silos  was  as  you  have  designed.  It 
is  expensive  to  construct  them  so  that 
Ihey  will  resist  the  tremendous  pressure 
that  prevails ;  but.  most  important  of  all. 
is  to  make  a  silo  that  will  be  airtight  and 
that,  will  enable  the  silage  to  be  preserved. 
The  ordinary  stave  silo  is  clearly  the  most 
popular  and  is  less  expensive  than  the 
hollow  tile  silo  that  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity,  although  its  cost  is  in  many  cases 
prohibitive.  Disappointment  is  sure  to 
follow  the  construction  of  such  a  building 
ns  you  suggest. 


Repairing  a  Silo 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y„  page  54S, 
an  inquiry  how  to  repair  a  silo  14%xlo 
feet.  I  have  repaired  several  as  follows : 
Get  some  lath  four  feet  long,  nail  strips 
up  and  down  all  around,  then  nail  lath 
onto  these,  uprights  one  inch  or  more 
4Pnrt  as  high  up  as  you  wish,  four,  six 
or  eight,  feet  high,  all  around  the  walls 
"f  the  silo.  .  If  you  have  quartered  cor¬ 
ners  nailed  in  set  in  three  or  four  laths 
upright,  saw  short  pieces  and  nail  on 
same  as  the  walls ;  then  it  is  ready  to 
plaster  with  cement.  Get  good  plaster¬ 
ing  sand,  sift  it  so  there  will  not  be  any 
xniall  stone  in  it,  then  take  an  old  sap 
pan  or  some  large  box  that  will  not  leak, 
then  put  six  shovels  of  sand  and  one 
shovel  of  cement,  mix  it  over  five  times, 
then  hoe  out  the  middle  and  turn  in 
water,  then  hoe  it  over.  If  it  needs  more 
water  add  to  it,  mix  it  over  five  times 
*°  \v'**  spread  like  mortar,  then  begin 

to  till  in  hack  of  lath  and  over  it  as  thick 
as  mortar  in  a  house,  and  smooth  it  as 
.V"U  go.  When  this  batch  is  used  up  make 
another  the  same  way  till  you  get  it  all 
plastered.  Be  sure  to  keep  it  smooth. 
Cement  the  bottom  of  silo  about  two 
inches  deep.  When  all  done,  if  it  is  done 
i  iglit,  you  have  a  silo  that  will  not  need 
any  repairs.  Silage  keeps  well  in  this 
kind  of  silo.  I  know  this  from  experience 
°‘  years,  where  I  have  done  the  work. 

'  ermont.  j.  k.  AXGELL. 


The  Truth  About  Feeding  Pumpkins 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  use 
or  pumpkins  and  squashes  as  a  succulent 
i°°C  riV  kve  s,<'('k  is  becoming  less  and 
less,  i  here  seem  to  exist  certain  preju- 
iiices  among  farmers,  especially  “old- 
rniers,  which  tend  to  eliminate  a  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  source  of  a  succulent 
oodstuft.  Is  the  condition  mentioned 
i  mve  regarding  pumpkins  and  squashes 
lasert  upon  experimental  evidence,  or  is  it 
oundioKs'  \  discussion  from  experi- 
stockmen  on  this  subject  would  be 
li.Oo  at  Ya  since  it  may  throw  some 
and  J?  i°  tho  true  Place  of  pumpkins 
sal  n  ashes  i,s  a  stock  feed,  and  at  the 
in"  itJIov  r5move  the  uncertainty  regard- 
m  d  (  cts.  on -the  condition  of  the  ani- 
hiil  Question..  I  hope  that  those  who 
fepdinn.  aie  saving  experience  with  the 
conti-iw^  Pompkms  and  squashes  will 
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MILKER 


Here  is  the  Final  Milker 


$ 


Remember  These  Features: 

1.  Milks  alternately. 

2.  Milk  (low  regulates  squeeze  and 
snetion. 

3.  Uses  only  one  tube. 

A.  Simplest  milker  ever  known. 

5.  Lowest  operating  cost. 

6.  Requires  less  vacuum. 

7.  Can  easily  be  converted  into  a 
single  unit  by  detaching  pulsa- 
tor,  teat  cups  and  branch  con¬ 
nection. 


THE  National  Milker  challenges  all  others.  It  is 
the  simplest,  most  efficient  milker  ever  made. 
Practical  dairymen  who  have  already  tested  this 
remarkable  milker  all  agree.  They  have  never  seen 
anything  like  the  National  Milker.  Neither  have  you. 
You  have  seen  other  milking  machines.  But  have  you 
ever  seen  a  milking  machine — 

Which  milks  with  a  squeeze  and  a  suction,  using  only 
one  tube  from  pail  to  branch  connection,  instead  of 
two  or  three. 

Which  automatically  regulates  the  squeeze  and  suc¬ 
tion  from  moment  to  moment  according  to  the  exact 
milk  flow  of  each  cow. 

Which  has  the  pulsator  just  above  the  branch  con¬ 
nection,  giving  distinct,  positive  action  instead  of  half¬ 
hearted  squeeze  and  suction  from  a  distance. 

Which  milks  the  teats  by  alternate  pairs  with  a  gentle 
squeeze  and  suction  and  release,  the  way  your  cows 
have  been  used  to  being  milked  by  their  calves,  instead 
of  crude  straight-away  action. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  milking  machine  with  all  these  re¬ 
markable  features  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  simplest 
milker  ever  designed — with  the  fewest  number  of  parts  to 
handle,  clean  and  replace,  ever  known  ? 

Investigate  This  Wonderful  Machine 

Practical  dairymen  and  milking  machine  specialists  have 
been  perfecting  it  for  years.  Instead  of  releasing  it  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  as  so  many  others  have  done,  they  have  kept 
this  milker  a  secret  until  it  was  absolutely  perfected  !  Today  it 
is  the  most  improved  milker  ever  offered  dairymen.  It  is  the 
milker  which  from  now  on  will  set  the  standard  for  all  others 
to  follow. 

Make  Us  Prove  It! 

We  are  making  big  claims  for  the  National  Milker.  Are  you  going  to 
let  them  pass  unchallenged? 

Make  us  prove  these  statements  and  tell  you  in  detail  what  a  National 
Milker  w  ill  do. 

It  marks  a  new  era  in  milking  machine  development.  See  it — study  it! 

Write  for  booklet  today— Now !  Find  out  why  we  can  make 
these  claims!  As  an  up-to-date  dairyman  you  should  investigate! 

National  Milker  Company 

637  Washington  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainelox”patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


or  six  ft.  more  of  silage  means 
using  the  full  capacity  of  the 
silo,  using  every  foot  of  silo 
you  pay  for. 

The  Globe  Silo  Company  was 
first  to  introduce  the  extension  roof 
idea.  Today  it  is  the  only  silo  ex¬ 
tension  roof  with  side  walls  so 
nearly  straight  that  silage  will  set¬ 
tle  level — no  heaped  up  silage  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  to  spoil. 


Write  today 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.Y. 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  iu  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-balf. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  GieepMountain.  Send 
1  for  circular*  describing  lone-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
l  Cruitiiry  Fackjgt  Mfg.  C*.,  33B»*jl  Si,  Rullsnd,  Vi. 


I!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
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Because  of  its  great  strength — ability  to  stand  twists  and  strains  in?  severe 
conditions — the  John  Deere  is  easy  on  the  horses.  Don’t  overlook  this  im¬ 
portant  quality.  The  rigid  construction  prevents  the  working  parts  from 
getting  out  of  alignment.  The  drive  chains,  the  drive  shafts,  the  sickle, 
and  canvases  all  run  true — no  binding  to  cause  heavy  draft.  This  construction 
also  prevents  excessive  wear  and  breakage  even  in  the  roughest, hilliest  land. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  John  Deere  Grain  Binder  you  have 
assurance  of  two  important  things.  It  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  light  draft  binder  for  operation  behind  your  horses,  and  it 
has  ample  strength  for  most  severe  operation  behind  your 
tractor. 


GRAIN  BINDER 


Not  too  Heavy 
for  Horses  nor  i 
Too  Light  for 
Tractors 


A  Big  Harvester  Book 
For  You  Free 

This  fully  illustrates  and  describes 
this  binder  and  other  John  Deere 
harvesting  tools.  An  interesting  and 
profitable  booklet  for  you  to  have. 
Write  today.  Drop  a  card  to  John 
Deere.  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet 
GB-  440. 


In  many  other  respects,  also,  the 
John  Deere  is  a  better  built  binder. 
Its  main  bearings  are  self-aligning. 
It  has  a  stronger  main  frame;  better 
built  wheels;  more  rigid  platform; 
greater  capacity;  a  better  constructed 
and  a  more  dependable  binder 
attachment. 

Its  bundle  carrier  is  easy  to  operate, 
and  because  of  the  adjustments  pro¬ 
vided,  the  carrier  can  be  kept  in  easy 
working  order  during  the  life  of  the 
machine. 

Its  QuickTurnTongueTruck  is  dis¬ 
tinctive.  The  axle  of  the  truck  is 
flexibly  mounted.  The  wheels  hold 
to  the  ground,  taking  off  side  draft 


from  the  horses,  and  keeping  the 
binder  running  straight.  Square 
turning  is  another  advantage  of  this 
truck. 

The  John  Deere  Binder  is  regularly 
equipped  with  Quick  Turn  Tongue 
Truck  for  operation  with  horses. 
Special  tractor  hitches  can  be  furn¬ 
ished.  The  change  from  horse  to 
tractor  operation  is  quickly  made. 

You  will  get  real  satisfaction  from 
the  John  Deere.  You  will  find  it  an 
exceptionally  profitable  binder  in¬ 
vestment.  It  will  give  you  more 
years  of  dependable  service,  and 
the  cost  for  upkeep  will  be  lower. 


[  $3  Package  1 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiftfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$i  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL' 


frt  USB 

over 


HEAVES,, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
four  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


MINE8AL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO./  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  f* 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ARSORQINE 

A*  T  RACE  MARK  RtO.U.S.PAf.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated— only  a  few 
drop!  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 


bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  Instructions, 
end  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  (or  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allaya 
Piin  and  Indammatlon.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivared.  liberal  trial  bottle  postoaid  for  10c. 


V/.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horae.,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys*  Veterinary  Medicines,  15t» 
William  Street,  New  York. 


m 


Big  Reduction 

ATTAWA  ENGINE  .  - 

Prices 


L u  it  r  rii/oo 


Use  Cheap  Fuel 

gines  use  low  grade  kcr< 


Only 

Sent  Direct  From 
My  Big  Factory  To  You. 

|  There  Is  no  need  to  use  ex¬ 
pensive  fuel.  Ottawa  en- 
v  grau«  kerosene,  lamp  oil,  ns’well 

_  gasoline,  and  they  use  lesa  fuel  having 

fewer  moving  parts. 

QA  not/ Trial  You  have  90  days  In  which  to 
3U  vdy  llldl  Ottawa  at  your  own 

work.  Prove  its  reliability,  easy  starting,  small 
fuel  consumption  —  everything  provided  In  my 
liberal  10*year  Guarantee.  Sizes  IS  to  22  H-P. 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw-Rigs— all  prices  low 


How  This  Was  Done  raw  materials  are 

advancing  daily,  I  reduced  my  prices  to  nearly 
pre-war  level  by  cutting  my  manufacturing  cost, 
increasing  my  factory  production.  Now  my  factory 
is  the  largest  in  America  selling  exclusively  direct  to 
the  user,  and  giving  the  very  highest  quality  engine. 


When 
I  reduced 
my  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  I  re¬ 
duced  prices,  giving 
you  the  benefit.  I  am 
no  profiteer.  Before 
deciding  on  any  en¬ 
gine  at  any  price 
get  my  Big  Special 
Offer  and  Liberal 
Factory  Prices. 

Geo.  E. 
Long 


Fuev  Tormc  or  cash  if  you  desire.  A  whole 
L.do  j  l  Cl  iiio  year  to  pay  are  my  terms  to  any  re¬ 
liable  man.  Make  your  engine  earn  enough  to 
while  you  use  it.  You  can't  afFord  to  be  without 
Ottawa  and  you  need  not  pay  more  than  my  price. 
CnnoJo|  Alfor  To  you  men  who  read  this  good 
Opbuldl  Ui  lei  paper  —  1  am  making  a  real 
special  money-saving  offer.  Get  it  before  you 
select  any  engine  at  any  price.  My  new  free 
book  will  go  with  this  offer.  It  is  the  finest 
ever  printed.  Send  name  and  address  today. 


Geo.  E.  Long,  Pres.,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  69*  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Liberal 

Guaranies 


glutting  proof— 
Weather  ...... 


. . .  Roofing  Products 

>r  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
ofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

POLLO  - K r.y.sTOXK  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufae- 
ed  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Hooting.  Siding.  (.  ul- 
ts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers, 
r  tine  residences  and  public  buildings KeystonfOoppeb  Steel 
ifing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
ow  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings  booklet. 
PDTraN  SHFFT  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburzh,  Pa. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Garget;  vStunted  Pigs 

1.  I  have  a  cow  whose  udder  often 
cakes,  and  the  milk  conies  stringy.  1  cau 
see  no  cause  for  it.  Can  you  advise  as 
to  what  it  is  and  what  I  fan  do  for  it? 
2.  I  also  have  a  lot  of  pigs  which  I  am 
feeding  corn,  bran  and  middlings  for  swill 
and  have  also  fed  them  tankage,  but  they 
don’t  seem  to  grow  and  do  as  they 
should.  T.  R.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  Chill,  bruise,  over-feeding  protein- 
rich  rations,  irregular  or  incomplete 
milking,  indigestion  etc.,  cause  these  in¬ 
termittent  attacks  of  sub-aetute  mammitis 
or  garget  and  they  usually  become  chronic 
and  may  end  in  loss  of  function  of  the 
udder.  Milk  three  times  daily.  At  times 
of  attack  milk  every  two  or  three  hours, 
massaging  the  udder  well  each  time,  and 
at  night  rub  in  warm,  melted  lard.  Also 
give,  at  such  times,  a  tablespoonful  each 
of  powdered  saltpeter  and  poke  root  in 
feed  or  water  once  daily  until  the  milk 
again  becomes  normal.  2.  Physic  the 
pigs  with  epsom  salts  in  slop,  then  let 
them  have  milk  to  drink  twice  daily,  free 
access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  also 
allow  from  self-feeders,  wheat  middlings, 
shelled  corn  and  digester  tankage,  fed  dry. 
As  soon  as  possible  allow  them  to  graze 
a  green  crop. 


Worms  in  Pigs;  Tuberculosis 

1.  Will  you  give  a  remedy  for  intestinal 
worms  in  pigs,  and  how  much  of  it  to  give 
for  each  100  lhs.  of  weight?  2.  If  -a  cow 
has  tuberculosis  does  that  make  the  meat 
unfit  for  human  food?  If  so.  what  should 
be  done  with  it.  and  will  the  owner  have 
to  stand  the  loss,  or  does  the  Government 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  cow  that  has 
to  be  slaughtered?  j.  k. 

New  York. 

1.  Withhold  food  and  water  for  24 
hours  and  theil  give  each  pig.  in  one  or 
two  ounces  of  castor  oil.  according  to  age 
and  size,  a  dose  of  oil  of  chenopodium 
(American  wormseed)  as  follows:  Half 
a  teaspoonful  for  a  pig  weighing  less  than 
o0  lbs.,  one  teaspoonful  for  a  pig  of  .“>0 
to  100  lbs.  and  two  teaspoonfuls  for  an 
adult  hog.  Repeat  the  dose  in  10  days. 

2.  The  meat  is  unfit  for  use  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  generalized  throughout,  the  body. 
Where  it  is  confined  to  few  lymph  glands 
and  has  not.  permeated  the  body  or  caused 
an  emaciation  it  may  be  passed  as  fit  by 
the  veterinary  inspector.  Ask  the  State 
veterinarian  to  send  you  a  copy  of  tin- 
law  relating  to  tuberculosis  or  the  vete¬ 
rinarian  of  your  district  may  be  able  t<> 
show  you  a  copy  giving  information  oil 
the  questions  you  ask. 


Thriftless  Filly 

I  traded  my  neighbor  for  a  mare  six 
years  old.  lie  bought  this  mare  at  four 
years  old.  The  first  year  she  worked 
nicely,  second  year  began  to  fail  and  got 
so  poor  he  was  willing  to  trade.  She 
eats  heartily,  was  troubled  with  worms, 
but  I  fed  oak  ashes  and  then  salt  and 
sulphur.  Don't  see  any  worms  now  but 
her  hide  fils  her  so  tight  one  cannot  pinch 
it  up.  I  am  feeding  new  hay,  cornstalks 
and  corn,  all  she  will  eat.  but  don't  see 
any  improvement.  There  is  no  trouble 
only  she  is  poor  and  weak.  T  don't  think 
she  has  been  hurt  by  work  but  has  had 
little  care,  left,  out  nights  and  in  poor 
cold  stable.  Gau  you  tell  me  the  trouble? 

Indiana.  E.  L 

The  teeth  need  attention  from  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  then  feed  crushed  oats,  wheat 
bran,  ear  corn  and  mixed  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  Carrots  also  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  Night,  and  morning  give  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic.  If 
imnrovement  is  slow  we  should  advise 
feeding  a  quart  of  blackstrap  molasses 
night  and  morning  diluted  with  hot  water 
and  then  stirred  among  cut  hay.  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  If  worms  are 
found  in  tin-  fames  give  the  worm  niedi- 
I  cine  often  prescribed  hero. 


Nasal  Gleet 

Can  you  toll  me  what  the  trouble  can 
he  with  one  of  our  horses?  For  some 
time  now  he  has  been  losing  weight.  A* 
lie  was  troubled  with  worms  T  gave  him 
condition  powders,  hut  still  he  is  thin. 
Lately  he  has  had  a  matter  running 
from  one  of  his  nostrils  constantly  and 
it  smells  very  offensive.  We  can  often 
notice  the  disagreeable  odor  when  driv¬ 
ing  him.  He  has  a  wonderful  appetite, 
eating  more  than  the  other  horse  which 
looks  so  nice  and  fat.  Would  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  with  him?  n.  if. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  wise  immediately  to  take 
the  horse  to  a  qualified  veterinarian  foi 
examination  as  glanders  is  a  possibility, 
and  that  disease  would  necessitate  de¬ 
struction  in  accordance  with  State  hi  vs. 
The  fact  that  it  also  is  communicable 
and  fatal  to  man  makes  it  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  have  an  expert  examination 
made  as  soou  as  possible.  It  is  moie 
probable,  however,  that  a  diseased  molai 
tooth  is  causing  the  offensive  discharge 
nr  that  pus  is  present  in  a  sinus  of  the 
head.  In  these  conditions  trephining  by 
the  veterinarian  for  removal  of  the  tootu 
or  pus  would  be  iu  order. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


OLD  CROPS  CLOSING  OUT  AND  NEW  PRODUCE 

MOVING - PRICES  GENERALLY  STRONG 

While  the  remnants  of  the  apple, 
potato  and  onion  crops  are  still  matters 
of  some  interest,  the  new  produce  is  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  the  front.  Few 
farmers  have  anything  to  sell  now  of  last 
year’s  growth  except  perhaps  a  few 
bushels  of  surplus  potatoes. 

GOOD  SEED  POTATOES  SCARCE 

He  is  a  lucky  planter  who  had  hie 
seed  stock  ready.  Southern  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  and  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  have 
had  no  end  of  truble  getting  supplies 
from  Maine  and  other  Northern  seed 
shipping  sections,  owing  to  the  recent  tie- 
up  of  the  freight  lines,  and  the  local  prices 
seem  outrageously  high.  The  instance  is 
one  of  many  which  have  tended  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-planting.  Accounts  from  many 
potato  sections  East,  South  and  West 
mention  the  seed  situation,  along  with 
the  cost  of  other  supplies,  as  checking 
the  plans  of  farmers  for  a  liberal  acreage 
of  this  and  other  crops.  The  late  Spring 
has  made  matters  worse.  Labor  probably 
was  never  so  searce,  high  and  poor,  owing 
to  the  extreme  wages  paid  in  some  of  the 
city  industries.  Prices  of  farm  products 
seem  high  when  they  reach  the  cities,  but 
the  farmers’  percentage  is  less  than  ever, 
because  of  larger  rake-offs  by  all  hands, 
from  the  railroads  to  the  retailers.  Pota¬ 
toes  at  $1.50  per  peck  in  the  cities  mean 
about  half  that  price  to  distant  producers. 

New  Florida  and  Texas  spuds  at  $20 
to  $24  per  bbl.  wholesale  in  Northern 
cities  correspond  with  figures  that  do  not 
show,  under  present  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction.  any  such  wonderful  farm  profits 
as  might  be  supposed.  Texas  growers, 
who  have  contracted  their  potatoes  at 
over  $8  per  100  lbs.,  ought  to  be  doing 
pretty  well  and  should  feel  quite  satis¬ 
fied,  everything  considered,  as  the  neigh¬ 
boring  onion  growers  getting  $3.50  per 
bushel.  No  great  amounts  of  Southern 
potatoes  are  moving  yet. 

Prices  of  potatoes  in  the  North  have 
been  so  high  that  consumers  have  felt 
the  pinch  severely  and  are  resorting  once 
more  to  rice  and  other  wartime  substi¬ 
tutes.  Consequently  the  cost  of  rice  is 
going  up,  and  at  close  to  20c  per  lb.  it  is 
not  such  a  cheap  substitute.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  not  fully  shared  the  advance  of 
white  potatoes,  although  they  have 
reached  levels  higher  than  usual.  South¬ 
ern  producers  find  them  profitable  and  are 
planting  an  acreage  even  larger  than  the 
usually  extensive  plantings  of  last  year. 


MUST  PAY  MORE  FOR  FOOD 

The  food  question  is  surely  a  problem 
for  the  city  man,  be  his  wages  high  or 
low.  Remarked  a  farm  economist,  whose 
opinion  has  some  weight :  “I  do  not 
know  whether  food  prices  and  wages  will 
go  up  or  down,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  wage  earner  in  future  must  pay  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  wages  for  food 
than  he  has  been  doing  in  the  past.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  highly  paid  steel  workers 
will  have  to  give  up  riding  to  work  in  a 
limousine  and  pay  more  of  their  income 
for  potatoes  and  such  things.”  This 
view  seems  logical  enough.  City  popu¬ 
lation  is  growing  fast,  as  the  new  census 
figures  show,  and  the  gain  is  mostly  from 
the  country  districts.  With  more  con¬ 
sumers,  fewer  producers,  higher  cost  of 
marketing,  and  no  more  land  to  be  had, 
it  seems  plain  that  farm  produce  is  not 
likely  to  go  back  to  old  levels  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  although  it  wiil 
follow  to  some,  extent  the  ups  and  downs 
of  general  business  conditions. 


SOUTHERN  TRUCK  IS  HIGH 

As  for  onions,  they  are  late  in  tin 
8outh  and  not  yet  abundant  in  Northern 
markets.  Old  onions  went  as  high  as  $! 
per  100  lbs.  in  some  cities  during  th< 
strikes..  Best  stock  reached  $7  in  mos 
large  cities.  The  railway  troubles  cause< 
peculiar  conditions.  Some  cities  wer< 
nearly  out  of  potatoes,  onions  and  cab 
bage,  and  prices  went  ridiculously  high 
V  mle  in  other  places,  especially  junctioi 
points,  many  perishable  commoditie: 
could  not  be  forwarded  and  had  to  b< 
closed  out  at  prices  absurdly  low,  sucl 
2L8  u?nanas  selling  for  50c  per  bunch  ii 
Baltimore,  or  cabbage  at  25c  per  crate  ii 
ftt.  Louis,  and  not  salable  at  all  in  sonn 
lexas  producing  sections.  Some  greatli 
needed  Southern  produce  went  to  waste 
because  nobody  dared  take  the  risk  ol 
snipping  it  under  the  circumstances,  ant 
, ome  (ruck  that  did  go  forward  sold  foi 
about  the  cost  of  freight,  because  it  hac 
been  delayed  too  long  on  the  way. 

"'it hern  farmers  sometimes  get  bi< 
i  A  g,roui)  of  Louisiana  growers 

mi,,  l’e(  t  *ho<$  of  OVPr  *4-000  >»  th< 
str^vK  0f-  A\)nl  f!,r  their  first  car  ol 
aw  berries,  but  all  sections  shipping  tc 
distant  markets  have  their  bad  spells,  anc 

in!  oan  ,litch  UP  or  era  ill 

p  and  take  his  produce  into  town  has 

far  lessor ilkge  many  ways  and  incur; 

eoiffi!?  h<dd  UP  in  price  remarkably 
cold  in111K  *  lat,  tw,ce  as  many  are  ir 
sit uaHnn  JL*  Sprint-  The  freighl 
holding  ,latller  helped  clear  up  thes< 
the  "ton  Lse  they  were  already  or 

to  buvnt  therp  was  not  so  much  els* 

audvoernf  oL\m0  f  .Shipments  of  all  fruit; 
getables  fell  off  about  one-half  dur 
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ing  the  third  week  in  April  and  are  just 
getting  back  toward  normal  volume. 

Potatoes  are  coming  from  Maine,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and 
a  few  from  the  extreme  South,  but  con¬ 
sumers  will  have  to  go  lightly  until  the 
Virginia  crop  starts,  and  even  that  is 
reported  reduced  in  acreage.  Onions  are 
coming  from  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Texas.  They  will  start  soon  from 
Louisiana  and  California.  Texas  has 
been  shipping  most,  of  the  cabbage,  with 
Florida  second.  Alabama  and  States  as 
far  North  as  Virginia  are  shipping  mod¬ 
erate  amounts  of  early  stuff,  but  the 
season  appear  to  be  late  everywhere. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ROCHESTER 

Wheat,  bu..  $2.45  to  $2.50;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  $1.00  to  $1.92;  oats,  bu., 
$1.17  to  $1.18;  rye.  bu.,  $1.80  to  $1.85. 

Hay,  $27  to  $32 ;  straw,  loose,  oat, 
$12  to  $14  •  wheat,  $15 ;  rye.  $14. 

Dressed  beef,  forequarters,  14  to  lSe ; 
hindquarters,  18  to  24c ;  dressed  hogs, 
light,  lb..  21c ;  heavy,  18%  to  19c ;  Spring 
lambs,  32  to  35c;  yearling  lambs,  25  to 
28c ;  mutton,  16  to  23c ;  veal.  25  to  2Sc. 

Seeds,  retail,  large  clover,  bu..  $40 ; 
medium.  $38  to  40 ;  Timothy.  $7  to  $7.50 ; 
Alsike,  $35  to  $40 ;  Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  48c ;  broilers,  35  to 
37c;  ducks,  35  to  36c;  geese,  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  per  doz.,  48  to  60c. 

Beets,  14-qt.  basket,  48  to  50c ;  South¬ 
ern  cabbage,  lb.,  %c;  carrots,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  60c. :  celery,  per  doz.,  $1115  to 
$1.50 ;  horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  23c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  doz..  90c  to  $1 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  onions,  No.  1, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  ordinary $2  to  $2.50  ; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  $1.75  to  $2;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  $3.90  to  $4.10;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Apples,  bbl..  Baldwin,  $6  to  $8 ;  King, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  Greenings,  $9  to  $10 ;  fancy, 
per  bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  ordinary,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $5.50  ;  white  marrow,  $9  ;  red  mar¬ 
row,  $10;  red  and  white  kidney,  $13; 
pea.  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $7.50. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers.  18c;  No.  2.  17c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  18c;  No.  2,  17c; 
%ulls  and  stags,  lb.,  15c ;  horse  hides,  each. 
$9  to  $10 ;  sheep  skins,  each.  $2  to  $3 ; 
calf  skins.  No.  1,  40c;  No.  2,  38c;  calf 
skins,  over  14  lbs.,  No.  1  25c;  No.  2. 
23c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40  to  45c ; 
fine  fleeced,  50  to  55c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  50c ;  dressed,  60c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  55c;  fowis, 
live,  lb..  45  to  55c :  dressed.  55  to  60c ; 
live  rabbits,  each.  $1 :  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  dairy,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  eggs,  45 
to  50c. 

Beef,  price,  sides,  16  to  17c;  medium. 
12  to  14c ;  lamb.  lb..  26c :  pork,  lb..  22  to 
23c ;  live  pigs,  each,  $5  to  $6 ;  veal, 
prime.  23c;  common.  15c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $35;  hay.  No.  1. 
$35 ;  No.  2.  $30  to  $33 ;  No.  3.  $25  to  28 ; 
Timothy,  ton,  $35 ;  straw,  rye.  ton,  $18 ; 
oat.  $20. 

Beans,  dried,  bu.,  $5;  beets,  bu..  $1.50; 
cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  oc ;  per  head,  15c ; 
honey,  No.  1,  per  cap.  35c;  extracted, 
light,  pt.,  55c ;  horseradish,  grated,  bot¬ 
tle,  15c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $3.50;  onions, 
green,  bu.,  45c ;  dry.  per  bu.,  $3.25  to 
83.75;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.35;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2  to  $3.75 ;  popcorn,  bu.,  $2 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.30;  apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $4. 

BINGHAMTON 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  38c;  dressed,  44c;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  48c. :  dressed,  5Sc. ;  squabs,  per 
pair,  80c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  60c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  42c. 

Cabbage,  lb..  7c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50; 
potatoes,  _  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3:  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes.  onions,  per  doz..  80c :  onions,  per 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  apples,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  per  lb..  12  to  33c;  pork,  lb.,  IS 
to  25c ;  live  pigs.  each.  $3.50  to  $6 ;  bacon, 
lb..  35c ;  ham,  lb.,  38  to  40c ;  veal,  lb., 
18  to  35c. 

Chickens,  live,  34c  ;  dressed.  40c  ;  fowls, 
live.  35c;  dressed,  38c;  butter,  lb..  69e; 
milk,  qt..  10c;  cream,  qt.,  90c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt..  6c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c;  eggs, 
48c ;  duck  eggs.  65c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.10 ;  beans,  lb..  10c :  buckwheat  flour, 
lb..  6c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.10;  cabbage,  lb., 
6c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  23c ;  honey,  lb., 
30c;  lettuce,  per  head,  6c;  onions,  peck, 
75c ;  potatoes.  $2.50 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$3.25 ;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BETTER 

Northern  creamery,  extra.  71  to  71V.c; 
Western  creamery,  extras,  70%  to  71c; 
Western  firsts,  65  to  69c ;  renovated.  53 
to  54c :  ladles,  44  to  45c ;  storage  firsts, 
63  to  66e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  54  to  55c; 
Eastern  extras,  51  to  53c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  49  to  50c:  Western  extra  firsts,  46V> 
to  47%c ;  Western  firsts,  44  to  46c ;  stor¬ 
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age  packed,  extra  firsts,  47%  to  4Sc; 
storage  firsts,  46  to  47c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fresh-killed  poultry,  none  offered  ;  na¬ 
tive  squabs,  $8  to  $10  per  doz. ;  pigeons, 
$3.50  to  $4  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  50  to  53c;  cocks,  27  to  30c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  fancy,  $6.50  to 
$7.50  per  100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $2  to  $4 
crate. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $5.50  to  $6.50  bbl. ;  celery, 
white.  $2  to  $2.25  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $6  to 
$12  bu.  bx. ;  lettuce.  $2  to  $2.50  bu.  bx. ; 
peppers,  $8  to  $9  crt.  ;  radishes,  75  to  90c 
doz.  bxs. ;  spinach.  Norfolks,  $1.25  to  $2 
bbl. ;  squash,  6  to  7%c  lb. ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  50  to  60c  lb. ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 
bx. ;  white  turnips,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  bx. ; 
carrots,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  bx. ;  parsnips, 
$1  to  $1.50  bu.  bx. ;  yellow  turnips,  $2.75 
to  $3.25  bg. ;  white  cape  turnips,  $3  to  $4 
per  10O-lb.  bg. ;  rhubarb.  10  to  20  lb. ;  as¬ 
paragus,  California.  $7.50  to  $8.50  doz. ; 
North  Carolina,  $5  to  $6.50. 

APPLES 

Baldwins.  No.  1,  $6.50  to  $9.50 ;  No.  2, 
$4  to  $5  :  Northern  Spy.  $5  to  $8 ;  rus¬ 
sets,  $4.50  to  $8 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
bu.  bx.,  Baldwins,  extra  fancy.  $3.25  to 
$3.50 ;  ordinary,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  Western, 
bx.,  $2.50  to  $4. 

BEANS 

Car  lots,  per  100  lbs.,  New  York  and 
Michigan  pea  beans,  $7  to  $7.50;  Califor¬ 
nia  small  white,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  yellow  eyes, 
extras,  $9.75  to  $10 ;  fair  to  good,  $S  to 
$9 ;  red  kidneys,  choice.  $14.50  to  $15 ; 
fair  to  good,  $12  to  $14  ;  California  dried 
limas.  $12  to  $13;  Madagascar,  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  native  green  peas,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  yel¬ 
low  peas,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  jobbing  prices,'  25 
to  50c  above  car  lots. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  California,  navels,  $4  to  $7.75 
bx. ;  Florida,  $4  to  $7 ;  cranberries,  $1.50 
to  $2.75  crt.,  $5  to  $8  bbl. ;  grapefruit, 
$2.50  to  $5  bx. ;  strawberries.  Louisiana, 
45  to  55c  bx. ;  pineapples,  $6.50  to  $S.40 
cwt. 

HAY 

Per  ton  :  No.  1  Timothy,  $4S  to  $49 ; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $43  to  $45 ;  No.  2  East¬ 
ern.  $40  to  $43;  No.  3  hay.  $34  to  $39; 
clover  mixed,  $3S  to  $42  ;  fine  hay,  $36  to 
$39;  rye  straw,  $28  to  $30;  oat  straw, 
$23  to  $25. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

Syrups,  $2.75  to  $3.25  gal. ;  sugar, 
pails,  30  to  35c  lb. :  bricks,  37  to  3Sc  lb. ; 
2-oz.  cakes,  42  to  45c. 

MILLFEED 

Ter  ton:  Spring  bran.  $57.50;  Winter 
bran.  $58;  middlings.  $61.50  to  $68; 
mixed  feed.  $59  to  $65 ;  red  dog.  $71 ; 
second  clears.  $74 ;  gluten  feed.  $75.12 : 
hominy  feed.  $65.40:  stock  feed.  $65; 
oat  hulls,  reground,  $41 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$73.50  to  $74.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Still  not  much  Spring  yet.  though  it 
begins  to  appear  now  and  then  a  day. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same,  though  po¬ 
tatoes  are  higher,  farmers  being  reported 
to  get  over  $4  per  bushel  off  their  wagons. 
Butter  is  easing  off  and  eggs  are  pretty 
plenty.  A  big  advance  has  been  made  in 
hay.  Strawberries  arc  back,  having  boon 
cut  off  by  the  strike. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  weaker.  Creamery,  lb..  65  to 
72c ;  dairy.  53  to  64c ;  crocks.  50  to  62c ; 
common.  40  to  42c ;  oleomargarine,  29  to 
33c.  Cheese,  dull.  Daisies,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  flats,  30  to  31c;  long  horns.  33  to 
34c;  Swiss,  40  to  60c.  Eggs,  overstock. 
Hennery,  doz..  44  to  48c;  State  and 
Southern,  fresh,  43  to  4Sc ;  storage,  42 
to  43c. 

Poultry,  weak  for  dressed.  Turkey, 
lb..  53  to  55c;  fowl.  40  to  45c;  chickens. 
3S  to  42c ;  roosters.  29  to  30c ;  ducks.  40c 
to  42e ;  geese,  32  to  33c.  Live  poultry, 
scarce,  but  not  strong.  Fowl.  43  to  46c; 
chickens.  39  to  49c ;  roosters,  26c ;  ducks, 
4S  to  50c ;  geese,  32  to  33c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady.  Choice,  all  colors,  bu.. 
$2.75  to  $3.25:  common.  $1  to  $1.25: 
named  sorts,  bbl..  $7  to  $9.50;  North¬ 
western,  bu.  bx.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Potatoes, 
becoming  overstocked.  White,  bu..  $3.50 
to  84.10:  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.85 
to  $3.  No  Bermudas. 

BE  A  N  S - O  N  IONS 

Beans,  firm.  Kidneys,  cwt..  $11  to 
$13;  marrows,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  pea  and 
medium,  $7.50  to  $7.75.  Onions  higher. 
Yellow,  cwt..  $8.50  to  $9.50;  home-grown, 
bu..  $3.50  to  $5 ;  Spanish,  crate.  $2  to 
$2.75. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  quiet.  Crate.  24  qts..  $9 
to  $9.75 :  oranges,  steady  :  California,  box, 
$5  to  $7.50;  Florida.  $6.50  to  $7.50: 
lemons,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  grapefruit.  $8.50 
to  $5  ;  pineapples,  crate.  $10  to  $11 ;  ba¬ 
nanas.  bunch.  $4  to  $7.50;  Malaga  grapes, 
keg.  $9  to  $15. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  unsteady.  Asparagus,  doz., 
$6  to  $9;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $2.50;  car¬ 


Prices 


rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  parsnips,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  spinach,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  white  tur¬ 
nips,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage.  Florida,  cwt., 
$5  to  $6 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
celery,  50c  to  $1.25;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  endive,  California,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $5.75;  pieplant,  California,  box, 
$4  to  $5 ;  raisins,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
watercress,  50  to  60c ;  tomatoes,  Florida, 
crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  yellow  turnips,  bbl.,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull.  White,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
dark,  30  to  33c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  higheff  Baled.  Timothy,  ton,  $38 
to  $42;  clover  mix,  $36  to  $38;  wheat 
bran,  ton,  car  lots,  $55.50 :  middlings. 
$59.50 ;  red  dog,  $69.50 :  cottonseed  meal, 
$73.50 ;  oilmeal,  $62 ;  hominy.  $64.50 ; 
gluten.  $72.25 ;  oat  feed.  $42 ;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $60.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed,  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  75  to  77c;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  .sales;  extras,  74c;  extra  firsts, 
71  to  73c ;  firsts,  65  to  70c ;  seconds,  5S 
to  63c ;  sweet  creamery  choice  to  fancy, 
76  to  78c;  fair  to  good,  59  to  75c;  ladle- 
packed.  as  to  quality.  42  to  45c;  packing 
stock,  3S  to  41c ;  fancy  brands  of  near-by 
prints  were  jobbing  at  82  to  S4c;  good 
to  choice,  74  to  Sic ;  fair  71  to  73c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  45  to  46c;  medium,  42 
to  44c;  inferior,  40  to  41c;  broiling 
chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated.  weighing  1 
to  1%  lbs.  apiece,  60  to  75c;  roosters, 
soft-meated,  44  to  45c;  staggy.  40  to  42c; 
old  roosters.  28  to  30c;  ducks.  White 
Pekings.  43  to  45c;  Indian  Runner.  42  to 
43c;  Muscovy,  30  to  32c;  pigeons,  old, 
per  pair,  55  to  65c ;  young,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes 
Weighing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  43%  ; 
weighing  3%  lbs.  apiece  40  to  41c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.,  36  to  38c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed, 
in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weighing  4  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  43c ;  weighing  3%  lbs.,  39  to 
40c;  weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37e.  Old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  30c. 

EGGS 

Near-by  firsts,  $13.05  per  case ;  current 
receipts,  $12.90  per  case ;  Western,  extra 
firsts,  $12.90  per  case ;  firsts.  $12.75  per 
case;  inferior  lots  lower;  Southern,  $12 
per  case ;  fancy,  carefully  selected  candled 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  49  to  51c  per  dozen. 

CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk  flats,  held  fancy, 
81  to  32c;  specials  higher;  ordinary  to 
good,  25  to  30c;  current  make,  nominal; 
jobbing  sales  of  fancy  held  goods,  33  to 
o4c. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

Apples,  per  barrel,  as  to  quality,  $4  to 
89;  per  box,  $1.50  to  $4.75 ;  oranges,  Flor¬ 
ida,  per  box.  $4.25  to  $8.55;  California, 
per  box.  $3.10  to  $7.70;  grapefruit,  Flor¬ 
ida,  per  box,  $l.lo  to  $4.45 ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  Florida,  per  quart.  15  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  per  100  lbs..  87  25  to 
$Sj  per  150-lb.  bag.  $11.25  to  $12;  per 
165-lb.  bag,  $13;  sweet  potatoes.  South¬ 
ern,  per  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Jersey, 
per  basket,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  Florida, 
per  hamper.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  per  barrel 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  onions,  per  100-lb. 
sack,  yellow.  No.  1,  $7  to  $8.25;  No  2 
and  defective,  $3.50  to  $4.50.  » 

BEANS 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  in  car  lots:  Mar¬ 
row.  II.  P.,  1919.  $10.50  to  $11;  medium, 
1919.  choice,  $7.60;  red  kidney,  $14.50; 
pea  beans.  New  York  and  Michigan.  1919, 
$7.50  to  $7.60;  Japanese,  1919,  $6  to 
$6.25 :  lima,  California.  1919.  choice, 
$11.50;  baby,  1919.  choice,  $11.50;  Mad¬ 
agascar.  choice,  $9.75. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  _  was  very  little  stock  arriving, 
and  business  in  hay  was  chiefly  within 
the  range  of  $39  to  $45  per  ton. 

BRAN 

Ca  riots,  to  arrive,  including  sacks. 
Western  soft  Winter  bran,  $61.50  to  $62; 
Spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks.  $61  to 
$61.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NEW  YORK.  APRIL  23,  1920 

A  little  more  produce  has  been  moved 
during  the  past  week,  as  the  railroad  sit¬ 
uation  has  improved  slightly.  But  things 
are  still  far  from  normal,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  many  lines  decidedly  unsettled. 

MILK  PRICES 

New  York,  for  April.  $2.55  per  10(1  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Supplies  in  most  lines  light.  Business 
is  reported  at :  fowls.  45c ;  roosters,  30c ; 
ducks,  80  to  40c ;  geese.  22  to  25c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  80  to  $1.00. 

(Continued  ou  page  SS9) 
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Cure  Your  Meat 
Quickly  With  This 
Pure  Salt 


\\  7'HETHER  you  kill  one  hog  or  a  hundred  hogs,  finish  the 
V  V  job  right  with  this  perfect  curing  salt.  Good  meat  is 
worth  the  best  salt  you  can  buy.  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  cures  more  quickly,  penetrating  and  drawing  out  the 

moisture,  leaving  the  meat  sweet,  tender  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  Preserves  the  color  and  prevents  forming  of  hard  crust  on  outside. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 

No  Lumps  No  Waste 

Just  soft,  flaky  grains  of  pure  salt 
without  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is 
like  snow  flakes  compared  with 
ordinary  brands  filled  with  lumps 
like  hailstones.  Once  you  try 
Colonial  Farmer’s  Salt  you  will 
appreciate  its  superiority  over  or¬ 
dinary  salts  that  cake  and  lump. 

Dissolves  quickly,  making  a  clear, 
strong  solution.  Best  for  every 
farm  purpose  —  butter  making, 
cooking,  baking,  etc.  Highly  re¬ 
fined — never  gives  foods  a  gritty 
taste. 

COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  III.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A  70  pound  bag  of  this  soft,  fluffy 
salt  is  as  big  as  a  100  pound  bag 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  Colonial 
Special  Farmer’s  Salt  does  the 
work  quicker  and  more  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  strength  never  varies — 
never  changes. 

Packed  conveniently  in  strong, 
protective  bags  that  make  excel¬ 
lent  towel  material  when  empty. 
There  is  no  other  salt  just  as  good. 
If  not  handled  by  your  dealer, 
write  to  us,  giving  his  name.  70 
pound  bags  only. 


Tiffany’s  Superior 

M  A  M  M  OT  II  PEKIN 
GIANT  KOI/KN 


Ducklings 


Iivorlny  Indian  Runnars.  (All  varieties.)  Eggs. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkies,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hareg.Cavies,  I>ocs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


Penciled  Indian  Runners 

‘The  MacPherson  Farm 


Large  white  eggs  from  Wal¬ 
ton  stock.  *2.00  for  10. 

Millington,  N.  J. 


White  Chinese  GEESE 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL. 


Eggs  that  hatch,  40c.  ouch  by 
express.  5  eggs  by  mall,  •&.££>. 
Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


EnrCala  Mullurd  It  (I  C  K  H  AND  DRAKES 
ror oaie  PEKIN  AND  MALLARD  DUGK  EGGS 


Oimiik  Farm 


Purchase,  New  York 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  Dorcas”  Strain 


The  heaviest  laying  “Standard  Bred" 
Strain  known. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  matings  I 
ever  put  together,  and  1  have  been  breeding 
White  Wyandottes  for  over  twenty  years. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL 

"Old  Orchard  Farm  ”  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 


World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte 

‘'College  Queen."  Record,  308  eggs  at?  Storn  7th 
Laying  Contest.  Other  individual  records  from  200 
to  281  made  at  the  contest  in  the  last  3  yrs.  Cocker¬ 
els.  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  Guarantee  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hatch.  Send  for  circular.  O.O.  KNIGHT,  llrldgMoii,  R.  I. 


LOUSE-CHASE 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS, 


rids  farm  animals  of  lice,  or 
we  re(u n ci  money.  Dollar 
package  enough  for  ten  cowa. 

Inc-  Waterbury,  Vermont 


'UIIHnilllHIIIIMlIllMlllHIlflllMlllllllllllllllUlllllllllllNIIIIIMIIIMimillUltllllllllUIIIIHimtlimiUNni 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
;  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week's  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  pa?er. 

tuiU.IIUHHimOHUI/tm,,.  . . . . . . .  Ill l—M —————— 


While  Wyandotte  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  free  range  fowl  and  pure  English  cockerel*.  100 
Eggs,**;  16  Eggs,  $2.  FRANK  M.  EDWARD*.  W»t«i Mill,  I,.  l„ N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs— 

breeders  or  JohnS.  Martin's  best.  IS  — S3,  60  — $8  60. 

I00-$I6.  L.  «.  QUIGLEY,  GOBIIEN,  N.  V. 


White  VV  V  A  N  IKI  l  iK  EGOS  from  pure  white — exhi¬ 
bition-utility  w  inter  layers.  Eggs.  $3  for  15;  loo  for 
*16.  Guaranteed  fertile,  ingleside  farm,  B.wm.ni*iil«.  r.y. 


"XAThite  ‘XTV'yandottes 

Choice  breeders ;  two-year-old  liens;  grand  cocker¬ 
els;  trapnosted  stock;  pure  American  strain. 

A.  L.  VREELAN1)  ;  Mutiny,  N.  J. 


Col  n  in  Id  a  it  mill  Iturron  White  WYANDOTTK8. 

15  eggs.  *1. 75,  *2.60;  100,  *10.  Circulars  free. 

L.  S.  Si-Ai-T'oRt)  -  Mart villk,  New  York 


White  wyandottes.  “Regal  Dorcas” strain.  Grand  mating:, 
Eggs,  *1.50—15;  *2.75—30.  It.  Illl.l,,  Honeim  (all,,  N.  V. 


Silver  famninp  Pune- Kr0"1  l,'eavv  Kving.  hardy,  hand 
jlIVcI  LainpinC  LggS  some  liens  — large,  chalk-white 

eggs.  *8— IB.  ‘Pie  MncPheriori  Farm,  Millington,  N.J. 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds'  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain.  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America,  England  and  Australia  at 
.Mo.  Lay.  Cont.  16- page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARREDROCKS 

mated  to  Parks’  pedigreed  cockerels  (direct).  Eggs, 
13 — 82;  100— Wl),  postage  paid. 

M.  E.  Desglte  -  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks 

a  few  setting  of  eggs  from  pen  bought  direct  from 
Brice  Bros.,  at  $3  per  setting  White  Houdau  eggs, 
$5  per  setting.  GEO.  M.  HAllOCK.  Washinotonville,  N.Y. 


K  K  A  N  C  A  I  S  ROCKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Btorrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
-IlH.KS  E.  EltANCAIS  -  W K8TB AMI-TON  IlKACH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“Perfection"  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets)— Eggs 

*0  for  15.  3  settings,  *16.  It  is  possible  from  these  eggs  to 
produce  birds  worth  $50  each.  Dr  HAYMAN.  Do, In, loan,  Pa 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GARREG  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I’  A  K  A  I)IS1C 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  If,  Paradise,  I'eunii. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  big"! 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality  Martin's  white  Wyan- 
■  lottos.  Kinglet  Barrod  Rocks,  Famous  Ancones,  Eglan- 
tino  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  ones.  SUNNY  SIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill.  N  J. 


THE  HENYARD 

t— —  ■  - 

Disease  in  Yarded  Flock 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
my  chickens?  I  have  lost  seven  of  them 
in  about  three  months,  and  they  are  get¬ 
ting  worse.  At  first  little  hard  lumps 
form  in  crop,  and  when  raised  up  by  the 
feet  water  will  run  out  of  mouth.  Then 
the  droppings  arc  green  and  yellow. 
Fowls  live  from  two  to  four  weeks;  at 
last  stage  they  have  a  bad  diarrhoea.  It 
is  a  small  Hock  of  the  It.  I.  Reds.  The 
coop  is  sprayed  and  cleaned  every  week. 
They  have  park  15  ft.  square  and  there  are 
about  50  to  55  chickens.  There  have 
been  chickens  in  this  lot  for  15  years. 

Pennsylvania.  Nv.  u.  k. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  that  you  men¬ 
tion  suggest  true  fowl  cholera,  an  incur¬ 
able  disease  that  calls  for  prompt  isola¬ 
tion  of  affected  birds  and  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfection  of  their  quarters.  It 
is  conveyed  to  healthy  fowls  through  the 
droppings  and  spreads  rapidly.  Fowls 
that  die.  and  probably  even  those  that 
have  been  only  slightly  affected,  but,  if 
not  killed,  may  continue  the  infection, 
should  he  disposed  of  by  burning  or  deep 
burying.  While  a  less  serious  infection 
"1  ay  lie  present  in  your  flock,  all  ailing 
birds  should  he  promptly  removed  aud 
thorough  cleanliness  of  utensils  and  quar¬ 
ters  should  he  maintained.  No  surviving 
birds  should  be  returned  to  the  (lock  until 
there  is  no  question  of  their  complete 
recovery.  The  food  given  should  lie  care¬ 
fully  inspected  to  see  that  none  of  any 
kind  that  has  been  spoiled  is  given,  meat 
.  products  particularly  being  under  sus 
pieion.  There  is  little  Use  of  attempting 
to  treat  birds  already  infected :  the  aim 
should  be  to  protect  the  healthy  fowls 
from  the  rest.  If  at  all  possible*,  a  new 
run  for  the  Hock  should  he  provided,  and 
the  old  one  should  be  put  under  cultiva- 
( ion  for  a  year  or  two.  A  small  enclosure 
of  this  kind  used  for  many  years  in  sue- 
cession  becomes  a  breeding  place  for  in¬ 
fectious  germs  of  various  kinds,  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  a  flock  using  it 
in  health.  As  a  possible  source  of  trouble 
also,  note  whether  these  fowls  may  not 
have  obtained-  access  to  some  poisonous 
mixture;  even  possibly  the  spraying  ma¬ 
terial  that  you  are  using.  m.  b.  d. 


Shortening  the  Molt 

During  hast  Fall  the  hens  were  very 
long  in  molting,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  cause  was.  Would  the 
feeding  have  something  to  do  with  it? 

•1^  ^arf?®r  fed  a  good  deal  of  food  mixed 
with  milk,  mid  he  thought  this  had  a 
tendency  to  prolong  the  molting.  The 
"  iVte Scorns  wei'e  longer  in  molting. 

Reading.  Pa.  a.  s.  k. 

I  think  it  likely  that  feeding  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  rate  of  molting,  but 
cannot  tell  just  what  that  influence  is. 
In  some  experiments  once  made  to  induce 
molting,  the  hens  were  put  on  .short  ra¬ 
tions  for  a  time,  then  suddenly  given  full 
trod  again.  This  procedure  induced  molt- 
mg.  hut  was  not  found  to  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage. of  the  hens.  The  feeding  of  milk 
is  certainly  good  practice,  supplying  the 
materials  needed  in  the  production  of  new 
feathers,  and,  while  T  think  that  it  might 
delay  molting,  I  should  not  expect  it  to 
induce  slow  molting.  Many  hens  that  lay 
until  late  in  the  Fall,  being  well  fed  upon 
such  high  protein  foods  as  skim-milk,  will 
drop  their  feathers  suddenly  and  shiver 
around  nearly  bare  until  new  plumage 
can  he  produced.  nr.  b.  n. 


Corrugated  Steel  Henhouse;  Carrots  for 
Poultry 

hat  are  the  objections,  if  any,  to 
building  poultry  houses  of  corrugated 
steel  nailed  to  studding  (no  boards)? 
M  by  are  they  not  more  common  if  they 
are  practical?  2.  What  are  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  carrots  as  a  Winter  green  foivl 
for  hens  ?  p,  u.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  cor¬ 
rugated  steel  for  this  purpose  except  the 
fact  that  it  is  such  a  ready  conductor  of 
heat  as  to  be  cold  in  Winter  and  hot  in 
Summer.  The  interior  of  such  a  building 
upon  which  tin*  July  sun  has  poured  dowu 
for  a  few  hours  would  probably  resemble 
a  furnace,  in  spite  of  ventilation,  and  the 
corrugated  walls  would  be  white  with 
frost  in  severe  Winter  weather.  If  the 
steel  sheets  were  used  for  walls  only,  with 
an  ordinary  roof,  there  would  be  less  ob¬ 
jection  to  them,  and,  if  the  studs  were 
covered  with  boards  or  lath  and  plaster 
inside  to  make  an  air  space  between  them 
and  the  iron,  there  would  probably  he 
none. 

2.  Carrots,  or  any  other  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  are  excellent  for  Winter  feeding 
of  hens;  even  tin*  potato  is  better  than 
nothing  in  tin*  way  of  succulent  food  in 
cold  weather.  Vegetables  are  not  “green 
food."  however ;  that  is,  they  lack  the 
chlorophyl  that  gives  color  to  greens. 
Whether  it  is  this  chlorophyl  itsell  or 
some  vitUQiines  that  it  contains  that 
makes  greens  necessary  for  the  best  ra- 
tion,  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  that  the 
food  chemists  have  almost  discovered  some¬ 
thing  that  they  call  vitamines  in  various 
foods  leaves  us  up  in  the  air  with  regard 
to  these  things;  they  are  fixing  to  knock 
the  underpinning  from  beneath  sonic  ot 
our  ancient  belief  and  all  that  we  can 
do  is  to  wait  in  fear  aud  trembling. 

M.  b.  D- 
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Market  Quotations 


(Continued  from  page  887) 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  74  0  75 

tiood  to  Choioe  .  70  it  73 

I, oner  Orioles . 57  0  60 

Storage,  best.... . . .  64  @  65 

Fair  to  good .  56  @  59 

City  made . 44  @  49 

Dairy,  best  .  72  it  73 

Common  to  good  . 60  it  70 

Packing  Btook .  38  0  44 

'  CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  30  v>  31 

tiood  to  choice .  28Mj  0  21*^ 

Skims,  best.  . . 20  (ft  21 

Fair  to  good  .  14  (ft  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  53  <ft  54 

Medium  to  good  .  45  (ft  52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i>est .  49  (ft  50 

Common  to  good .  44  (ft  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  to  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  ift  49 

Lower  grades .  38  it  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 11  00  014  75 

Balls  .  7  50  012  00 

Cows .  4  00  011  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbe .  23  00  0  25  00 

Culls . 12  00  016  00 

Hogs . 16  00  018  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 10  00  0  14  00 

Lambs  . 20  00  @21  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  oholce  lb .  46  0  50 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Fowls .  30  0  42 

Capons .  50  0  55 

Boosters . . .  28  0  29 

Ducks  .  32  0  34 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Hqtiubs,  doz. . .. .  3  00  012  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  HEAT. 

Calves,  best .  33  @  34 

Com.  to  good .  22  to  27 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  16  00  @19  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  .  . 

Medium  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima.  California . 


.10  00  @1135 
.  7  00  to  7  50 
.  7  00  0  7  50 
.14  00  @15  00 
.15  00  @15  60 
.1175  @1100 


FRUITS. 


Apples.  Wlnesap,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  50 

Albemarlo .  .  5  00  @10  00 

Greening .  4  00  @>  8  50 

Baldwin .  .  4  50  @  9  50 

Hume  Beauty, bu.  box .  3  Oo  @4  25 

WWesnp,  box .  3  25  @  5  25 

Newtown,  box .  2  75  @  4  50 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  0  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  'a  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  to  5  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  4  00  to  8  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  30  @  50 


POTATOES. 

Old.  180  lbs .  13  00  @14  00 

Southern  new  bbl . 17  oo  @2000 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  0  4  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  doz.  bunches .  3  00  @10  00 

lleots,  bbl  .  3  00  0  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl  ■ .  ■  .........  .  •  .....  5  00  it  8  00 

Cabbage— old  bbl  .  3  00  it  6  00 

New,  bu.  blc .  2  50  to  3  50 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  1  00  0  7  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  3  00  0  7  00 

Squash,  new, bu .  3  00  @6  00 

Itgg  Plants,  . .  2  00  0  7  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  0  4  00 

Tomatoes.  6-blit,  orate .  2  00  @  6  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . . .  4  00  @  8  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  5  00  @  1100 

Peppers,  bu  .  4  00  @  8  50 

Honmlne.bu .  2  00  @5  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30  @  55 

Spinach,  bbl . 26  it  1  50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  I  75 

Chicory  and  Esearol,  bbl .  5  00  0  8  00 

Garlic,  lb .  15  @  30 

Peas,  bu .  9  00  @10  00 

Parsley,  bbl . .  ..  4  00  @10  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2  uu  0  j  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No  1.  ton .  56  00  0  6000 

No.  2  . 50  00  @52  00 

No.  3  . 46  00  @49  00 

Shipping . 40  00  @4100 

Clover. mixed . 45  00  @52  00 

Straw,  Bye .  .32  00  @33  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb .  78  to  80 


Good  to  choice .  TO  to  75 

Eggs,  nearby,  doz .  75  to  80 

Gathered  .  60  to  70 

Potatoes,  lb .  7  to  8 

Onions,  lb .  10  to  112 

T  (iHlion  OK  frt 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  6 — Holstoins.  Dispersal  sale.  F. 
II.  Kivenhurgk.  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

May  15 — Sheep.  Patriotic  show,  shear¬ 
ing  and  sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Perry,  N.  Y’. 

May  120 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale,  Springfield,  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagcn- 
dorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  sales  manager. 

May  20 — Ilolstcius.  Tri-County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association,  Sidney,  N.  V. 

June  10  —  Ayrshire.  Second  national 
Ayrshire  sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  Arthur 
II.  Sageudorph.  Spencer,  Mass.,  treasurer. 

June  It),  1020  Berkshires.  Piping 
Bock  Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Patriotic  sheep  show,  sale  and 
shearing,  Fair  Grounds,  Perry, 
May  15. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
since  Breeders’  Association,  Chicagf 
Wednesday,  June  0.  The  second  a 
national  sale  will  he  held  in  conn 
with  same  on  Thursday,  June  10 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School, 

<  allege,  Pa.,  June  28. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Ch 
Bl..  August  11-14. 

IlorneH  Fair,  Horuell,  N.  YT„  A 
51 -September  3. 


Berkshire  Sale 

,,  A  safle  of  high  class  Berkshin 
mid  at  Piping  Bock  Farm.  G 
(  owl,  June  10.  1920.  Among  , 
pion  stock  on  this  farm  is  the«b 
new  Ruler  and  the  sow  Lady 


Bog  Shoes  for  Horses 

On  pace  502  B.  T.  inquires  about  the 
practicability  of  using  the  so-called  bog 
shoes  for  horses  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  travel  upon  marshy  ground.  A  good 
many  years  ago  an  agent  visited  this  part 
of  the  country  giving  demonstrations  of 
the  practicability  of  such  shoes  by  driving 
his  own  well-trained  horse  across  a  marsh 
so  soft  that  it  was  considered  hardly  safe 
for  a  heavy  man  to  cross.  As  a  result  of 
his  demonstration  he  managed  to  hyp¬ 
notize  most  of  the  people  who  owned  wet 
land  into  buying  one  or  more  sets,  and 
during  the  next  two  or  throe  years  they 
were  given  a  pretty  thorough  trial.  But 
I  never  heard  of  another  horse  being  edu¬ 
cated  to  such  a  point  that  it  would  handle 
them  to  advantage,  and  after  most  of  the 
horses  in  the  vicinity  had  been  mired, 
and  several  more  or  less  seriously  injured 
by  their  use.  they  were  discarded.  The 
shoes,  as  I  remember  them,  wore  about 
12  inches  long  by  eight  inches  wide,  and 
rounded  into  an  oval  form.  They  were 
made  of  hard  wood,  one  inch  thick,  and 
reinforced  with  iron  straps  upon  the  under 
sides.  There  were  holes  in  each  shoe, 
corresponding  with  the  heel  and  toe  calks 
and  they  were  fastened  to  the  horse’s  feet 
by  means  of  clevis-like  clamps  which, 
passing  over  the  hoofs,  extended  back 
diagonally  with  the  arms  passing  through 
holes  in  the  hoards,  and  fitted  with  nuts 
which  were  tightly  drawn. 

Thus  equipped,  a  gentle,  well-broken 
horse,  having  supreme  confidence  in  its 
driver,  might  be  led  across  a  marsh,  if 
not  too  softi.  nearly  as  well  as  without 
them.  The  demonstration  given  by  the 
agent  showed  that  an  intelligent  horse 
might  he'  taught  to  use  them.  But  they 
have  a  surface  of  only  about,  350  square 
inches,  which,  considering  the  weight  of 
the  horse,  was  hut  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  on  account  of  the  liability  of  interfer¬ 
ing  and  over-reaching,  larger  shoes  were  j 
not  practicable.  As  soon  as  the  horse 
began  to  pull  a  leverage  was  created 
which  not  only  disconcerted  the  animal, 
but  made  it  imossible  for  him  to  draw 
any  but  the  lightest  loads.  With  this 
difficulty  overcome,  the  leverage  would 
cause  tin*  toes  to  make  deep  indentations 
in  the  soft  ground,  and  these,  acting  as 
stumbling-blocks,  would  bring  a  horse  to 
his  knees,  and  in  an  attempt  to  rise  all 
four  f  -et  would  become  honelessly  en¬ 
tangled,  and  then  there  was  business 
ahead.  Imagine  a  big,  heavy  nan  w.  Ii 
snowshoes  on  his  feet1 * 3  and  hands  and  har¬ 
nessed  to  sled  as  heavy  as  himself,  at¬ 
tempting  hurriedly  to  extricat'  hifnself 
from  a  snowdrift  in  which  he  had  fallen 
and  you  may  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  a  horse  wearing  hog  shoes. 
My  advice  is  that,  if  vou  are  obliged  to 
work  in  a  marsh  too  wet  to  allow  the  use 
of  horses,  to  buy  oxen  rather  than  bog 
shoes. 

There  is  a  form  of  boot,  made  to  he 
drawn  over  a  horse’s  foot  when  used  upon 
a  lawn,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  turf. 
These  were  in  considerable  evidence  a  few 
years  ago,  and  were  handled  by  most 
dealers  in  lawn  implements.  But  they 
proved  upon  trial  to  be  of  so  littlle  use 
and  so  great  a  bother,  that  they  have 
generally  been  discontinued.  C.  o.  o. 
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Chi-Darnel 

AUTO  FINISHES 

5  Can  be  smoothly  applied  by 
anyone  because  of  the  water¬ 
proof,  self-leveling  Chinese  Oil  they 
contain.  No  laps  or  brush  marks  even 
if  put  on  with  a  whisk  broom.  Color 
and  gloss  in  one  operation.  Dry  in  48 
hours.  Each  can  tells  how  to  use  it. 

Visit  Your  Nearest  Chi  -  Name!  Store 

1  This  representative  merchant  will 

prove  to  you  that  you  can  write  your 
name  in  freshly  applied  Cht-Namel 
and  the  surface  will  self-level  smooth 
and  glossy  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
Ask  about  Chi-Namel  Top  and  Seat 
Dressing,  Aluminum,  Metalglow 
and  Auto  Polish. 

3  Write  us  direct  for  auto  color 
cards  and  information,  if  you  fail 
to  find  a  Chi-Namel  Store. 

•  he  Ohio  Varnish  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


If  not,  write  for  a  free  copy,  because  it  is  worth  reading  and  ha: 
many  interesting  pictures.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida,  N.Y, 


Milking  Good  Cows 
Luery where 


Not  only  is  the  Hinman  Milker  being  used  on  thousands  of  the 
country’s  finest  cows,  but  it  is  milking  many  cows  that  were  hard  to 
milk  by  hand  and  that  other  machines  couldn’t  milk  at  all. 

The  above  is  a  record  cow,  May  Altoona  Cornucopia,  3rd.  Note 
the  size  teats.  The  Hinman  has  different  sized  teat  cups  to 
fit  different  sized  teats — and  so  the  Hirtr.:uii  will  milk  a  cow 
with  small  teats  the  same  as  one  with  large. 

HINMAN  MILKER 

The  simplest  of  all  milkers,  the  one  that  l  as  stood  the  longest  test 
cf  time  and  that  has  been  used  on  more  cows  than  any 
other.  And,  because  it  is  so  simple,  its  first  cost  and  upkeep 
cost  are  low  and  it  requires  less  power  to  operate  it.  It  is  by 
far  the  easiest  milker  to  keep  thoroughly  clean  and  there¬ 
fore  helps  always  to  produce  clean  milk. 

Have  You  Seen  This  Catalog  ? 


95  American* 

Upward  CREAM 

5EPARAT0R 

On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  largo  or  small,  write  today. 

H  ’estern  orders / rom  II  'estern  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbridgo,  N.Y. 


Wool  Profits 

Don’t  lose  part  of  your  wool  money  by  shearing 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Shear  with  a  machine. 
The  extra  wool  secured  from  your  sheep  soon 
pays  the  cost  of  one.  You  secure  better  wool 
more  easily  and  quickly  and  benefit  your  flock. 
Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing 
Machine.  Price  $19.25.  Send  us  $2 — balance  on 
arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  sell  Farms 

W  rite  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
vou.  Stock  ami  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  5EAISL)KVTLLK 
HEAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I, Clean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


Improved  Ohio  Farms 

For  Sale 

THE  Miami  Conservancy  District,  which  is  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  offers 
several  hundred  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state  for  re-sale. 

This  surplus  acreage  includes  farms  that  range  from  ten 
acres  to  any  size  you  might  desire,  located  right  in  the 
heart  of  Ohio — the  fertile  corn  raising  Miami  Valley. 

Each  farm  is  under  cultivation  and  is  a  big  profit¬ 
paying,  prosperous  business.  Some  of  these  farms 
raise  corn  year  after  year  with  no  artificial  fertilizer 
or  crop  rotation. 

This  farm  land  is  all  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
Dayton,  with  easy  access  to  quick,  profitable  markets 
by  rail,  interurban  or  highway. 

For  booklets  giving  complete  in/or- 
mation  address  “Farm  Division 

THE  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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NO  matter  how  hard  the  soil  bakes,  there  is  always  moist  earth  around  the 
Security  ground  rod,  which  insures  the  high  conductivity  necessary  for 
sure  protection  from  lightning.  This  is  due  to  a  patented  feature  found  only  in 


I 


SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

The  rod  is  grounded  in  a  water-filled  copper  tube.  Overflow  from  this  tube 
moistens  the  soil  and  keeps  it  moist.  You  never  have  to  pour  water  on 
ground  -ad  and  you  always  know  the  Security  will  give  you  protection. 

Security  cable  is  99.8^  pure  and  guaranteed  free  from  corroding  acids. 

Security  Lightning  Conductors  are  backed  by  28  years’  experience  and  _ _ _ 

endorsed  by  th  eNational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  many  State  Insurance  Exchanges, 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Company 

SO 4  Pine  Street  Send  postal  for  fr»e  book  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  Burlington,  Wig, 


®  . 
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150,000  of  These  Superior  Chicks 

For  Delivery  ,  May  4-5-6-11-12-13 

All  Rosemont  Quality  and  that’s  good  enough.  So  send  your  order  right  along. 

2")  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  .  $5.50  $10.00  $20.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  0.25  11.00  -2.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  7.50  14.00  28.00 

Khode  Island  Beds .  8.00  15.00  30.00 

White  Bocks.  White  Wyandottcs.  Anconas .  9.00  10.50  33.00 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid-  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 

WHAT  IS  IT? 


THIS  CO  BN  ELL  CERTIFICATION  guarantees  that  my  hens  roach  Hie 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage,  vigor  and,  above  all. 
in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919.  at  My  Plant, 
Cornell  University 

Selected,  seal-handed  and  registered  as  Special  Breeding  Stock  the 
largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that  had  ever  been  certified  in  any 
one  flock  in  New  York  State.  These  are  all  large  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EOGrS  FOR  IIATCIIUNT Or 
.ram  these  record-producing  hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock.  SEND 
FOB  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best 
plants.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Farm,  Box,  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


GIBSQN  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

W.  Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks  -  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  flocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  at  the  inter¬ 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  Fame  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
percent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  illust  rated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


-■— »  An  V  f ^ MIC  K Q  FOR  APRIL  flND 

IjADI  L/nlwIVo  may  delivery 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  C.  R.  I  REDS 
unil  ANCONAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hewett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,Seraeantsville,N.  J. 


S.C. 


Tompkins’  Bloodlines, 
layers  at  right  prices. 


,- 1.  IFLE  D  S  m  I*  * 

We  offer  eggs  from  our  heavy 

tV.  I..  M.M’KAY  k  SON.  Marlboro.  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  KIIOltK  ISLAND  BUD  EGGS.  Bred 
from  pure-bred,  heavy  laying,  farm  raised  breeders. 

ADRIAN  DeNKEl  -  Sodus,  New  Vorli 


For  Sale— Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  S-yr.-old  breeders  of  large  size.  $-  setting  ; 
$10  hundred.  It.  Gregolrc,  K.  F.  1).  29,  Newlleld.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND1  REdI 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs.  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140. 


CHICKS-COCKERELS  EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
lloi  ns.  Catalog  free.  Riv.rdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  fiivci  dale,  N  J 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  Poultry 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Hambnrgs,  An- 
conas,  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares.  Cavies 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H  A.  SOUOER,  Seller s ville ,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.J.  MACKF.NSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April,  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 
June.  1 5.00  “ 

LITTLE  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YORK 


S.C.  W.Leghorn  Eggs  f™'. 

Birds.  Wickoff  and  Pennsylvania  stock.  S2  for  15; 

SIO  per  100.  Mrs.  H.  C.  BLOOMER,  West  Rutland.  Vermont 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks,  'fells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  -most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  box  r.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


50,000  Si^ic,7b  Leghorn  Chicks 

Amcriciin-Riiglisli  Leghorns.  Long,  deep  honied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Contest  winners.  8end  for  prices  and  circular.  GRAND- 
VIEW  STOCK  FA  KM  A.  HATCH  EKT,  It.  No.  1,  Zecluud,  Michigan 


R.  C.  W.  T.FGHOBNS,  We  speeialize  in  this 
(  LI  I  V  leading  moiiev-umkitig  breed  of  BARRON  LEG- 
LniA  horns,  i  Iggs  and  rhix  at  reasonable  prices. 
v  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Cox  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Orders  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  New  York 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  rn^CHLCKS 

May,  15c  and  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  1,  Box  12.  Denton,  Md. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13,  20th,  and  every  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J, 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


WEEK  UNDOING  APRIL  D,  1020 


The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  peu  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  R0CK6 

WU.Totl 


Garret  W.  Bnck.  N.  J .  85  1209 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  87  1307 

8.8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J . . .  83  1174 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N,  J .  68  1112 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  95  1516 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Out .  92  1067 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J .  711395 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  100X1 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  97  1244 

Chicatawbur  Farm.  Mass.... .  79  1321 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  96  802 

Rosewood  Rox,  N.  J .  83  130" 

Irving  K.  Taylor,  Ma4s . 56  927 

The  Training  School,  N.J...  . .  83  1323 

WHITE  WYAXDOTTX* 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N  J .  87  1229 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.J .  89  1365 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N.J .  68  1129 

Carroll  H.  lioaglaud.  N.  J .  69  624 

O.  G.  Knigat.  U.  1 .  50  1186 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J .  57  1344 

Mrs  H.  H.  Suter,  N.  J . .  82  1337 

Aome  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  64  921 


8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


J,  S.  Armitaga,  N.  J .  74  1182 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  63  1293 

H,  W.  Collingwood.  N.J .  45  ',07 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1408 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  100  1282 

Mrs.  Wm.  L  Hundertmark.  N,  J .  75  1178 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass .  75  1196 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J .  78  1417 

Underhill  llros..  N.  J.. .  76  1115 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass  .  104  1989 

Maple  Farm.  N.  J .  .  77  1361 

David  E.  Warner,  H.  I .  .  80  1035 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  A  Son,  N.  J .  . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  .. 

Gregory  Hrundage  A  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Curpente8,  Pa . 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son ,  N  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.J . 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.J  . 

Chas.  L.  Kbell.  N.J . 

Klgenraucti  &  De  Winter.  Inc..  N.  J 

B.  8.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm.  Ba . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J . 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.J . 

J.  S.  Gabriel.  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y  . 

O.  S.  Green.  N.J  . 

Leo  AUrou ten.  Conn . ......  .. 

James  F.  Harrsngton.  N.  J . 

Hoigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Esrm.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . . . 

Conrad  VV.  Jones.  N.  J .  . 

C.  Korfmann.  N.  S. .  . .  . .  . 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.J . . . 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J  Mathews.  N.J . 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Frederick  R.  Naylor.  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  .  N.  J . 

George  1  ’ li i 1 1  i ps,  Conti . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J . 

Queonsbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N  J.... 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N .'J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

VVenanna  Yard,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Siiniiionds.  N.J . 

Herman  F.  SondcrN.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.J . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N.J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  . 

The  Training  School,  N,  J . 

Luvi  J.  Troth.  N.  J .  . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  II.  I . 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas . 

Peter  P  Van  Nuys,  N,  K . 

W.  C.  V'  "'gtlen.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  G.  VVlietsel,  N  J . 

Hernaon  FI.  White.  N.J . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . 


64  897 

98  1517 
84  1215 
S8  979 

1(11  1471 
95  928 
91  11119 

83  1262 
81  960 

91  1432 

76  1648 
66  1362 

78  1285 
44  692 
86  971 
88  1005 

69  1257 

92  1273 

81  1190 

86  891 
74  1675 

87  1410 
92  1225 
66  960 

88  1416 
55  1042 

99  1250 
90  1191 
63  653 
90  833 

90  878 
100  1560 

88  1315 

72  1258 

82  1272 
99  1424 
95  1448 

162  1418 
95  725 
82  1372 

95  1157 

91  1188 

91  1224 
99  1760 

89  1,074 

77  8S1 

84  993 
ill  1676 
81  1266 

80  77E 

81  871 
84  916 

79  1091 
94  1207 

73  873 

70  1049 

96  1873 

92  1367 
88  1653 
94  1187 
84  1196 
76  1322 

97  1438 

78  933 

82  1195 
82  1064 

93  995 


Total . .  8244  116826 


Hatching  Questions 

Where  is  the  best  location  for  an  incu¬ 
bator?  We  have  a  damp  cellar  and  an 
NxSxfi  brooder  house.  Which  is  better? 
Should  the  temperature  vary  toward  the 
end  of  hatch?  If  so.  how  much?  What 
causes  deformed  chicks  when  eggs  are 
turned  every  day?  Mow  can  we  prevent 
chicks  from  drying  fast  to  pipped  egg  and 
dying?  D.  B.  II. 

New  Jersey 

The  temperature  of  the  cellar  should  be 
I  more  uniform  and  will  aid  in  keeping 
that  of  the  incubator  tit  the  proper  point. 
The  moisture  will  be  of  benefit,  rather 
than  otherwise,  it  usually  being  found 
advisable  to  sprinkle  the  floor  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  cellar  daily  to  keep  a  .sufficient 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  machine  will  gradually 
rise  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hatch, 
this  rise  being  due  to  heat  given  off  from 
i  the  bodies  of  the  rapidly  developing 
chicks.  If  the  regulator  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  control  it.  the  regulator  may  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time,  though  a  rise 
to  104  or  even  10, >  while  the  chicks  are 
actively  hatching  will  do  no  harm  and 
need  not  be  given  attention.  I  do  not 
know  what  causes  deformities  in  chicks: 
neither.  1  think,  does  anyone  else.  Chicks 
that  break  the  shell  but  do  not  emerge 
are  lacking  in  vigor  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  flock 
to  save  these  chicks,  if  it  were  possible. 
Vigor  and  hatehability  depend  very  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  breeding  stock  behind  the 
eggs,  and  it  is  in  the- selection  and  care  of 
these  that  the  chief  remedy  for  chicks 
dead  in  the  shell  must  be  looked  for. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

START  WITH  EGGS 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens— More  profitable  than  chick¬ 
ens  as  they  oat  only  hail  as  much— Bring  $2.00 
per  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  A  tnericu. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  lien 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  GO  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards.  Raise 
them  with  chicken  liens.  Make  tine  eating — 
good  decoys— money  makers. 


Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 


1768  Penobscot  Building  Detroit,  Mich 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  1919  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4.000  weekly — 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

Iv  Lots  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
JuneChicks 

Order  now— if  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office.  . 

EiMSitia  «*••«*»*• 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck. L.I. N.Y. 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Soclns,  Bn.  y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or  ! 

chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular 

Chicks  booked  up  till  the  15th  of  May.  My  way  of 
thinking,  a  May  or  fore  part  of  June  chick  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  earlier  hatched,  on  account  of  backward 
spring,  also  severe  winter.  May  chicks  make  the  best 
winter  layers.  Can  spare  a  limited  amount  of  eggs  in 

April  yet.  Will  dispose  of  my  surplus  Cockerels  and 

Cock  birds  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  after  the  first 
of  May,  after  June  first  one-half  price  listed  in  my  cir¬ 
cular,  get  my  circular  and  see  the  bargain  you  are 
getting. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROYS. RIDER  Baiisto°sp«5N.Y. ' 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Tilts  is  our  Twenty-eighth  successsful  sen  sou.  Buy 
your  chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United 
Stales.  Baby  chicks  from  I  arm  ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  high  egg  yields.  Now  booking  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  pi  ires  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

CP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  in*  ciliated  and  free  from  licet  Kggs 
for  hatching:  now  readv  in  any  quanity.  150.000  baby 
chicks  for  1020.  10  t..  *12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  il  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping’ Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  cluck  book¬ 
let  free  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  HKM.  STOCKTON.  N.J 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Breeding  from  High  Producing  Sire 

The  picture  accompanying  is  from  a 
bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  to  show  the  power 
of  improvement  by  breeding  from  individ¬ 
uals  which  inherit  the  power  of  high  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Leghor  hen  shown  is 
known  as  Lady  Raleigh.  The  mother  of 
this  bird  was  a  hen  of  low  production. 
At  the  left  we  see  her  record  of  SO  eggs 
gathered  in  one  basket.  This  bird  was 
from  low  producers  for  many  generations 
back.  The  sire  of  Lady  Raleigh  was 
from  a  long  generation  of  high-producing 
hens,  and  the  bird  shown  inherited  the 
power  of  high  production  from  him.  Lady 
Raleigh  laid  233  eggs  .These  are  shown 
at  the  right,  in  comparison  with  her 
mother’s  yearly  production.  Several  of 
her  sisters  of  the  same  breeding  laid  over 
200  eggs,  while  none  of  her  sisters  from 
low-producing  parents  laid  over  100  eggs. 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  one 


standpoint  of  good  breeding.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  types  of  dairy  cows  is  too 
great  to  make  it  reasonable  to  expect  a 
meritorious  blending  of  the  good  qualities 
of  each  in  their  offspring.  You  are  more 
likely  to  get  Jersey  quantity  and  Holstein 
quality  in  your  milk  than  you  are  to  re¬ 
verse  the  two  ;  still,  there  is  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  individual  in  breeding,  and 
this  cross  not  infrequently  produces  good 
dairy  animals.  If  you  get  a  heifer  calf 
of  promising  conformation,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  justified  in  raising  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Egg-bound  Hens 

Could  you  give  me  advice  as  to  hens 
that  are  egg-bound?  My  chickens  all  look 
well  and  lay  fine,  but  when  they  get  egg- 
bound  they  die  quickly.  MBS.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

There  is  probably  little  that  can  be 
done  for  a  hen  that  is  really  egg-bound, 
beyond  relieving  her,  if  possible,  of  the 
fast  egg.  and  placing  her  under  conditions 
that  will  favor  return  to  normal  health. 
Among  these,  I  should  place  the  adminis¬ 
tering  of  Epsom  salts  in  teaspoonful 


Effect  of  Improved  Breeding  on  Egg  Production 


cross  from  a  high-producing  family.  Yet 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  cockerel  from  a 
high-producing  hen  placed  in  the  average 
flock  would  produce  daughters  very  much 
higher  in  etr .  production  than  their  moth¬ 
er’s.  Of  course,  if  one  is  to  make  sure 
of  such  breeding  both  sides  should  be  of 
a  high-producing  strain.  There  should 
not  be  only  a  cockerel  from  a  hen  of 
known  high  production,  but  also  hens 
who  are  known  to  be  high  producers. 

Breeding  and  Laying  Rations 

On  page  441  you  give  formula  for  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  On  page  442.  same  issue,  you 
give  practically  the  same  formula  for  a 
breeding  pen.  Is  this  correct?  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  not  good  to  give  breeding  hens 
the  same  feed  as  given  to  those  for  high 
egg  yield.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  giving  different 
rations  to  breeders  and  layers  or  for  try¬ 
ing  to  adjust  a  ration  to  each  period  of  a 
few  weeks  in  the  life  of  a  growing  chicken. 
Much  of  the  notion  that  a  great  variety 
in  foods  and  formulas  for  fowls  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  and  of  different  ages  has 
arisen  from  the  advertising  of  commercial 
rations  said  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
specific  purposes. 

The  standard  feeding  stuffs  made  of 
or  from  the  commonly  used  grains,  with 
the  addition  of  animal  and  green  vegetable 
foods  and  such  minerals  as  crushed  oyster 
shells  and  grit,  contain  all  necessary  food 
ingredients  for  fowls  of  all  ages  and  at 
all  periods.  M.  B.  D. 


doses  to  overcome  any  constipation  and 
aid  in  reducing  the  inflammation  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  condition.  A  limited 
amount  of  soft  food  and  quiet  quarters 
until  recovery  would  also  help.  Salts 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
given  by  hand  or  mixed  with  a  soft  mash. 
Where  this  condition  is  due  solely  to  an 
attempt  to  extrude  an  overly  large  egg,  a 
cure  should  result,  but  where  due  to 
active  inflammation  of  the  oviduct,  with 
its  consequent  changes  in  the  tissues,  lit¬ 
tle  good  need  be  expected  from  medical 
treatment.  M.  B.  D. 


Floor  for  Brooder  House;  Cross-bred 
Cow 

L  We  are  thinking  of  building  a  brooder 
house  for  500  chicks,  making  a  cement 
"all.  but  no  floor  excepting  the  ground 
with  good  litter  over  it.  We  are  told  this 
floor  would  draw  damp,  making  it  bad 
for  the  chicks.  What  flooring  would  you 
advise?  2.  We  bred  our  Jersey  cow  with 
a  Holstein  bull.  We  are  told  that  cross¬ 
ing  lu  this  way  is  not  desirable.  Should 
t.ns  calf  be  a  heifer,  would  it  be  wise  to 
keep  it  for  a  cow?  w.  H.  z. 

Lincoln,  Del. 

L  In  the  first  place,  don’t  build  a  per¬ 
manent  brooder  house  for  500  chicks ; 
build  one,  or,  better,  two.  movable  colony 
house  brooders  that  can  be  moved  to  new 
ground  each  year  and  that  can  be  used  for 
housing  the  pullets  after  the  cockerels  are 
removed  until  they  are  placed  in  Winter 
quarters.  You  will  find  the  ability  to 
change  the  location  of  your  brooder 
muses  at  intervals  a  most  desirable  one 
trom  many  standpoints.  While  one  large 
coat-burning  brooder  house  heater  will 
care  tor  500  chicks,  better  results  are  or- 
ninnly  obtained  by  dividing  such  a  flock 
two- ,  lf>  however,  you  must  have  a 
j  ci  manent  brooder  house,  the  floor  may 
V  (r^  b-v  scping  to  it  that  it  is 

1  1  perly  underdrained  and  by  raising  it 
some  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
roumhng  ground  upon  a  layer  of  field 
‘  *  ,?r  other  porous  foundation.  An 

S™'10®  of  several  inches  filled  with 
au^  the  surface  level  of  the  latter 
,  ahove  that  of  the  surrounding 

Vt  /  ’c.  a^°ve  suggested,  would  prob- 
ably  insure  dryness  of  your  floor. 

Torsov  oross  between  Ilolsteius  and 
r  Jb  is  not  a  desirable  one,  from  the 


“Here’s  a  Southern  poet  singing  that 
while  his  body  is  in  Texas,  his  soul  is 
in  Tennessee.”  “Well,  lie’s  not  the  first 
poet  who  has  had  trouble  in  keeping  body 
and  soul  together.” — Boston  Transcript. 

500  Wrist  Watches 
To  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Brand  New  Plan 

We  are  going  to  send  500 
Watches  postpaid  to  boys 
and  girls  who  will  spend  a 
few  hours  selling  COLUM¬ 
BIA  RECORDS  for  us. 

ANY  GIRL  can  eet  this 
handsome  Wrist  Watch  for 
a  few  hours  work.  This  is 
a  genuine  Swiss  Watch — 
keeps  accurate  time  — has  ...  .  . 

mother-of-pearl  case  that  '-*,ris  Wrist  Watch 
will  not  tarnish  the  skin.  Guaranteed  gold-plated 
expansion  bracelet. 

ANY  BOY  can  get  a  fine  Wrist  Watch  like  the 
one  below  fora  few  hours  work.  It  is  Swiss  make, 
keeps  accurate  time  and  has  genuine  leather  wrist 
band.  This  is  your  chance  to  get  a  real  watch. 
Write  today  for  full  instructions.  Be  the  first  in 
your  community  to  get  on*  of  these  tint  tcutches. 

Boys’ 

Watch  /  its  383-A  Miin  St,  Poojhketpsic,  N.  Y. 


No  investment  required. 
Get  our  easy-to-earn  plan. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


S.C.  R.l.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $10  per  100;  Cocker¬ 
els,  $10.  ANNA  M.  JON  E8,  C’kakyvillb,  New  York 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds**8? 

hatching,  $2  per  13.  Imperial  White  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $2  per  10.  IIOVT  O.  HUN,  K.  V.  I).  4,  Tally,  N.Y. 


50  R.  I.  Red  Hens 

<<i  $‘£.50  each.  Good  condition  and  laying 
A.  H.  PENNY.  •  Maitituck,  L,  I„  N.  Y. 


For 

Sale 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 

live  grow  lay  fay 

High  quality,  moderate  price  and  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We  believe,  and 
our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform  appear¬ 
ance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in  their  young¬ 
sters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete  and  are 
manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

200,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 
ON— MAY  5th,  12th,  19th  and  26th 


Black  Leghorns  ^ 


$20.00  per  100  $10.00  per  50  $5.50  per  25 


White  Leghorn 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 

Buff  Rocks  V  $25.00  per  100  $12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  hut  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  he  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  with  records  of  170  to  219  Eggs  @  $4  up. 

Hatching  Eggs®  $10,  balance  of  season. 

M.  J.  Q.UACKENBTJSH  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Ruff  I  pahnrn  C-  Bred  for  standard  qualities  and 
uuil  LGguui  ll  heavy  egg  production.  Eggs,  $10  per 
100.  No  chix.  Leon  11.  Lester,  Equinuuk,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  £iZ^hou^; 

$2  per  15.  .  URL' 811  A  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

Rfl  I  avintr  PiiIIpIv  for  8ilE  s-  C.  White  Leghorns. 
DU  Lajing  rUIIBTS  Heavy  laying  strain.  Price,  $2.15 
each.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM, Crompond  Hoad,  Peekskill,  .N.t. 

For  Sale-H?e«*  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 

92  28  per  15:  $12  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Mrs.  Irvine  Hardy,  \Y  llmington.  New  Y ork 

9  P.  Rr  I  PffhnrnFtnrv  15— $i.sos  60— $4.*°;  100— $8.s°. 
O.U.Dr.LegnOrneggS  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  15— 
$2.  P.  P.  Paid.  4.  H.  F  UI.T  ON,  GalllpoUs,  Ohio 

T>  \  0X7  miv  10.000  PER  WEEK 

n/\h  *  t.  .  I  /X.  LEADING  VARIETIES 

*  *■  YVrite  for  price  list  and 

order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Quality  tSTg  Chicks 

$25  per  100.  Cockerels  and  hatching  eggs. 
MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Washington.  N.  J. 

Pvorlav  Brown  Leghorns.  World’s  Recoi'd  layers  Anier- 
CYBridy  ican  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
Winners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Everlay  Farm.  Bax  16.  Portland,  Indiana 

Sale  of  White  Leghorn  Pullets  WyckolT  strain. 

Ten  weeks  Pullets.  Forest  Farm,  Itockaway.  N.  J. 

200,000  CHICKS 

Beds,  Bocks,  Leghorns,  Minorcas 
and  Broilers  at  rock  bottom  prices  by 
Parcel  Post.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Onr  11th  year.  Cata.  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-BABY  CHICKS  ?7dr 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Ptainuboro  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  Monmomh  j&.wfS: 

Eggs  White  Wyandottes 

$2 — 15:  $10 — 100.  Choice  Cockerels.  $5. 

H,  W.  BUNK  -  Germantown,  New  York 

FA.Y-OLF  CHICKS 

Strong  and  vigorous,  from  a  grand  laying  flock  of 
puro-bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  I  sell  year  after  year 
to  the  same  customers.  This  is  the  way  they  report: 
A  55%  egg  yield  for  Nov. ;  Laid  one  week  before  five 
months  old;  Raised  30  pullets  from  50  chicks,  etc. 
$20  per  100.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  NOW. 
1VM.  W.  KETCH,  R.  D.  4,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 


egg  production  ami  e 
Chicks,  32e  each. 


and  quality.  Order  now.  Eggs.  $3  per  15  ; 
.  Circular  free.  Theadorc  Poole,  Jametville,  N.Y. 


u 


BABY  OHIX 
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ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Bine  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  per  15;  $12.50  per  100. 
CatalpaPovltrt  Farm.  R.  D.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Mottled  Anconas  (if O.  K.  BOWtHSIlf’  *  Faperanfe,  .V  i! 

Barred  Kook  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  stock 
T.  Rydberg  -  Hicksytlle,  New  York 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  geo!  f. ^wiluarson? n««dorf rN '~j! 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs. 

Flora  Horning  •  •  • 


$7.00  per  11. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 


ANY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Trimmal’s  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

May  Hatching  Eggs  @  SIO  per  100. 

James  A.  Shannon,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  carefully  bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  at 
reasonable  prices.  Circular  free. 

Kent  Poultry  Farm  -  Cazenovia,  New  York 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hatching,  of  the  pure 

Barron  strain  imported  by  myself  Records,  262  to  283. 
Prices  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachin,  New  York 

Barron’s  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

$3  each.  GEORGE  F.  TRAVIS,  Hopewell  Junction,  M.T-  Telephone  2F14 


Kendel’s  Superior  Strains 

x  Famous  lor  Standard  Bred.  Utility  dualities 

\  .KlJ )  All  leading  breeds  including  Leg- 
horns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds.  Wv- 
1  andottes,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brah- 

mas.  Langshans,  "Orpingtons, 

1  Ducks,  etc,  Prices  reasonable.  Circular  Free. 

1  A.  ('.  Keiulel,  23*  Prospect.  Cleveland,  O. 

Baby 

CHIX 

Hatching 

EGGS 

5s. 


A 


7 
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HILLP0T 


.CHICKS; 


7 


Strong,  Sturdy 
—from  Record 

Layers 


The  sort  that  start  you  right  in  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Well-bred,  well-hatched— the  Standard  Hillpot  Way. 


Four  Big  Hatches  Each  Week 

100  50 

$25.00  $12.50 


100  50  25 

W.  Leghorns.. $20.00  $10.00  $6.00 
Blk.  Leghorns.  22.00  11.00  6.00 

Br.  Leghorns..  22.00  11.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks.  25.00  12.50  7.00 


Buff  Rocks . . 

R.  I.  Reds _  26.00 

White  Rocks..  30.00 
W.  Wyandottes  30.00 


13.00 

15.00 

15.00 


Order  Now  at  These  Prices 

Sent  Postpaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  iu  U.S.A. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  nor  that 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  or 
Dairymen,  who  claim  that  if  a  herd  of 
cattle  are  given  plenty  of  fresh  —  not 
stored  or  stale — even  temperatured  water, 
that  the  increase  in  milk  or  weight  will 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  a  National 
Fresh  Water  System. 


You  can  make  this  test  and  absolutely 
convince  yourself.  Just  keep  a  careful 
record  of  the  feed,  the  milk  yield  and 
butter  fat  for  one  of  your  herd  for  the 
first  part  of  a  week.  Then  fasten  a 
pail  within  easy  reach  of  the  cow  and 
have  your  boy  or  girl  fill  this  pail  with 
pure,  even  temperatured  water,  “right 
from  the  depth  of  the  well,’*  every 
hour  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


fn~¥ 


lul!-  .  _ 

llr~  jr  -  -  NATldwMi  —  ■  .n 

_ TVPC  P  wr _ I J 


I 


JJ 


A  small  and  inexpensive  type 
of  “National.”  Largeenougb 
for  small  farms. 


Be  sure  that  no  stored  or  stale  water  is 
left  in  the  pail  when  filling.  Then 
weigh  the  milk  and  test  the  butter  fat 
for  these  days.  Even  this  two-day 
test  will  show  you  an  increase  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  butter  fat  yield. 

The  National  Non-Storage  Fresh 
Water  System  often  increases  milk 
yields  from  two  to  ten  pounds  per  cow 
per  day.  Because  of  this,  it  has 
helped  many  Champions  to  make 
records.  It  not  only  gives  you  pure, 
fresh,  not  stored  or  stale  water,  for 
the  barn,  but  for  the  bathroom,  the 
kitchen  or  wherever  you  wish.  Saves 
labor  too. 

No  pump  house,  no  stored  or  stale 
water,  no  freezing. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  telling 
what  others  say  of  this  water  system 
that  pays  for  itself. 


National  utilities  corporation 

328  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


National  Fresh  Water 
for  Prize  Jerseys  on 
Tucker  Farm,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  fresh  water  pumping 
system  winch  you  installed 
in  my  place  two  or  three 
years  ago.  I  find  it  par¬ 
ticularly  good  during  the 
winter  as  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  system 
freezing  and  in  summer  we 
have  good  cold  water. 

S.  W.  Tucker,  Cleveland, *0. 

I  tried  another  water  system 
in  my  home  but  it  did  not 
give  satisfaction  because  of 
the  bad  water  from  the  stor¬ 
age  tank.  I  replaced  it  with 
the  National  and  am  well 
pleased.  Its  action  is  positive 
and  water  is  always  available, 
pure  and  fresh  from  the  well. 
Chas.  W.  Davis  South  Euclid,  0. 

I  installed  a  running  wrater 
system  which  proved  abso¬ 
lutely  useless.  I  thought  all 
running  water  systems  were 
fakes  and  the  salesman  had 
difficulty  inducing  me  to 
install  the  National.  It  has 
not  only  proven  satisfactory 
but  fifteen  other  farmers  in 
my  county  have  thrown  out 
their  systems  and  put  in  the 
National. 

1  P  WiMpp  WacKKiirnA 


NATIONAL 


NON -STORAG 


ERESH  WATER 


SYSTEM 


DOWN 

ONE  YEAR 

TO  PAY 


Boy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  214 

Light  running,  easy  cleaning,^ 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  guaranteed  a 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work* 

Sanehip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  elzea  up  to 
o.  8  shown  here;  Bold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  what  they  Bare.  Postal  bringo  r  reo 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (21) 

ALB AUGH- DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  BS.  Chicago 


The  Only  Log  Saw 

With  "Arm  Swing”  Stroke  and  Lever 
k  Controlled  Friction  Clutch  for  Starting 
and  Stopping  Saw. 


Write  for  Pnce9 

, and  Description  of  this  Fast 
J  Cutting,  practical  One-Man  Outfi 

'WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I89S  Oakland  Avenue  1895  Empire  Building 

hansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


h 


HAY 

PRESS 


40styles  and  sizes 

.or  every  purpose, 
Catalog  free.  *» 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2049  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  Illustrated  in  colors  fiax 

Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI.,  Quincy,  111, 


Clioosc  Tills 

2-Horse  Spreader 

It’s  the  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  sensible, 
practical  Kemp-Climax  Spreader  that  pays 
big  profits  to  users.  Easy  to  load  (low  down) 
— easy  to  unload— simple  and  durable — sells 
on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  self- 
sliarpening  teeth  shreds  into  wide  strips, 
spreads  evenly— quickly— all  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure.  ashes,  lime,  or  other  fertilizer. 

Write  for  catalog  ami  price*.  A»k  for  “Saving  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Manure’',  by  the  Inventor  of  the  8prcador. 

Dealers  :  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  JMSTifs 


Ke«p^imax 

1  1  ^oPREADERy  ■”! 


LIGHTNING  RODSj 

91  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper, 

ZC  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman  I 

If  goods  when  received  aro  not  satisfactory  1 
return  to  ns,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  r 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Writo  US.  ; 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co.  j 

Dept.  R  SOUTH  BEND,  IMP. 


_ _ 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Biming’s  Spavin  and  Ring' 
ne  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

r  tax  paid).  One  application  usually1 
igh.  Intended  only  foretttabliahed  cases  of 
5  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money 
:  if  it  fails.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST- 
KET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  is  FREE 

FLEMING  BROS  300  Union  Stock  Yards, 
ritminu  Cheml»U. CHICAGO, ILL. 


lion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy, 
i  It  is  more  than  a  Dip — it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
i  stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
!  houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi¬ 
tions.  Also  for  home  use,  in  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland  Ohio 


\\T  p  \%T  ffl  PA  V  V  I  T  If  y°u  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
W  C,  W  1  Lj  L*  IT  I  I  V/y  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  "M,”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  y. 
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Self-filling  of  Silo 

For  several  years  I  have  successfully 
filled  a  silo  1014x33  ft.  with  a  small 
blower  silo  filler,  run  with  a  4-horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine.  It  being  an  un¬ 
derground  silo,  I  only  have  to  blow  the 
silage  up  20  ft.  The  filler  stands  perma¬ 
nently  at  silo  iu  a  collapsible  house.  I 
usually  have  one  man  to  help ;  when 
he  is  not  obtainable  I  work  alone.  I 
drive  to  field  with  low-down  wagon,  cut 
a  load  directly  onto  wagon,  run  it  into 
silo,  level  it  off  and  repeat.  I  waste  no 
time  packing  silage ;  if  dry.  put  on  plenty 
of  water  and  it  packs  itself  and  keeps 
well  in  my  tar-lined  concrete  silo. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich.  v.  p.  smith. 

I  hire  a  blower  and  engine  by  the  day 
and  have  three  teams  drawing  to  keep 
it  busy,  but  being  short  a  man  to  put  iu 
the  silo,  I  did  it  myself,  even  though  I 
drove  a  team,  fed  the  cutter  or  tended 
the  engine  most  of  the  time  besides.  I 
made  it  a  point  to  spend  about  five  min¬ 
utes  in  the  silo  every  half-hour.  Mean¬ 
while  the  silage  piled  up  and  I  let  it  stay 
piled,  but  I  was  very  particular  to  stamp 
the  silage  hard  directly  next  to  the  staves 
and  door.  I  mixed  the  leaves  and  cobs 
some  with  my  feet,  drawing  the  silage 
from  the  pile  to  the  outside  to  be  stamped 
down.  It  took  2*4  days  to  fill  the  silo 
14x33.  However,  on  the  last  half-day 
I  had  an  extra  man  iu  the  silo  to  keep 
it  level  and  well  tramped.  I  have  filled 
silo  with  a  distributor  pipe  and  with  two 
men  with  forks,  but  I  cannot  see  that,  it 
has  ever  come  out  any  better  than  this 
year,  and  certainly  never  filled  any  easier. 

New  York.  lewis  e.  post. 

I  note  on  page  673  .T.  Grant  Morse’s 
reply  to  query  of  A.  W.  Sarty  iu  regard 
to  filing  of  silo.  My  silo  is  10x24  ft., 
was  erected  in  1914.  I  have  filled  it 
every  year  since,  using  a  6-horsepower 
gasoline  engine  and  a  cutter  with  blower. 
We  like  to  have  about  seven  or  eight  men 
and  two  teams,  which,  with  a  short  haul, 
can  keep  the  cutter  going.  We  use  two 
men  in  silo,  one  to  feed  cutter,  two  to 
drive  teams  and  three  in  the  field  to  cut 
and  load.  However,  if  one  is  short  of 
help  he  can  run  nicely  with  three  or  four 
men  and  one  team,  or  it  could  even  be 
filled  by  two  men  in  an  emergency.  We 
have  never  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of. 
Engine  has  always  been  run  on  batteries. 
We  use  a  distributor  in  the  silo,  and  by 
having  our  own  outfit  can  continue  to  put 
in  until  part  settles.  We  generally  start 
and  run  in  a  few  loads  to  be  sure  every¬ 
thing  is  working  right ;  then  have  one 
day  with  our  full  force  of  seven  or  eight 
men.  and  then,  if  necessary,  finish  up  as 
we  started,  leaving  the  cutter  and  engine 
stand,  and  running  a  few  extra  loads 
on  top  as  it  settles,  if  we  have  enough 
corn.  I  know  of  another  man  who  for¬ 
merly  used  a  cutter  with  elevator  and  a 
5-horsepower  gasoline  engine,  who  has 
since  changed  to  a  cutter  with  blower  like 
mine,  and  fills  with  his  own  help,  he  hav¬ 
ing  two  sons.  w.  F.  KEXXEDY. 

Ohio. 


The  New  England  Ayrshire  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  New  England  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  was  held  at  the  Quincy  House, 
Boston.  April  6.  which  was  attended  by 
55  members  of  the  club.  A  list  of  new 
members  was  presented  by  the  secretary, 
and  they  were  unanimously  elected  to 
membership.  The  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  was  called  to  the  report  recently  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  public  press  that  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull  had  been  sold  for  $15,000.  an¬ 
other  report  making  the  sale  price  $25,- 
000.  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
matter  it  was  voted  as  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  prices  paid  for  any  ani¬ 
mal  at  private  sale  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  unless  such  sale  and  price  can  be 
confirmed  and  proven  bona  fide.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  Summer  meeting  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Marble.  G.  F.  Church.  Jr.,  and  Dr.  L. 
NV.  Tope  was  elected  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Association, 
James  G.  Watson,  advocating  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  of  the  desirability  of  drawing 
upon  Scotland  for  a  judge  to  officiate  at 
the  exhibits  of  Ayrshire  cattle  at  the  im¬ 
portant  fairs  in  this  country.  The  matter 
was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  in  Scotland  as  to  the  best  type 
of  an  Ayrshire  cow.  There  had  been 
during  the  past  year  a  strong  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  influential  faction 
of  Scottish  breeders  to  establish  a  panel 
of  judges,  made  up  of  selected  men  from 
whom  the  various  Scottish  agricultural 
organizations  could  draw  for  judges,  it 
was  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
club  that  there  was  such  an  opposition  to 
this  movement  in  Scotland  that  the  above 
plans  were  defeated,  resulting  in  two  tac¬ 
tions  having  different  types  as  then*  stand¬ 
ard.  Consequently,  in  view  of  this  'ye*** 
known  confusion  existing  in  Scotland,  it 
was  felt  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
import  a  judge  from  Scotland,  aim  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  decline  to  con¬ 
sider  the  suggestion.  ,  , 

A  committee  to  revise  the  by-laws  or 
the  club  was  elected,  consisting  of  George 
E.  Sticknev.  Newburyport.  Mass. ;  A.  *>• 
Marble.  131  State  St..  Boston.  Mass., 
and  Dr.  L.  W.  Pope,  Jr.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
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Things  to  Eat 


The  Canning  of  Fish  Under  Steam 
Pressure 

Part  I. 

Method  Employed. — Fish  may  be 
easily  anti  safely  canned,  under  steam 
pressure.  The  whole  object  in  canning 
food  is  to  make  it  keep  by  destroying  in¬ 
jurious  micro-organisms  whose  decompo¬ 
sition  produces  ptomaines.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  boiling  water  is  212°  F.,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  furious  the  commotion  made  in 
boiling.  This  degree  of  heat  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  the  injurious  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  which  may  develop  in  fish,  hence 
the  wash-boiler  or  hot  water  method  of 
canning  is  dangerous.  Nor  does  it  give 
an  appetizing  result,  for,  even  when  the 
product  does  not  actually  spoil,  it  is  apt 
to  be  tasteless  and  mushy.  For  safety  a 
temperature  of  250°  F.  is  necessary  in 
canning  fish,  and  this  can  be  satisfactorily 
attained  only  by  steam  under  pressure. 

Apparatus  Required. — The  process  of 
pressure  canning  is  simple.  It  requires  a 
retort,  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  steam,  and  heavy  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure.  It  should  be  provided  with 
a  safety  valve  and  steam  gauge,  and  it  is 
better  that  it  also  have  a  petcock.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  except  the  accessories 
for  convenience  in  manipulating.  An  out¬ 
fit  could  be  made  to  order,  but  it  would 
probably  prove  as  expensive  as  to  buy 
one,  and  less  satisfactory.  The  initial 
cost  is  rather  high.  It  is  saved  several 
times  over  in  a  single  season’s  use.  how¬ 
ever.  My  canner  is  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  has  a  capacity  of  14  pints,  or  10 
quarts.  (I  use  glass  jars.)  It  has  a 
gasket-fitted  cover,  which  clamps  on  tight¬ 
ly.  The  valve  and  gauge  are  on  the 
cover ;  the  petcock  is  on  the  canner.  There 
are  two  galvanized  perforated  trays  to 
hold  the  jars  and  a  metal  ring  for  the 
lower  tray  to  stand  on.  The  second  tray 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  jars  in  the  lower 
tray.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  jars 
of  one  height  only  be  put  in  the  lower 
tray  or  the  top  tray  will  wabble.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  jars  in  the  top 
tray  be  of  an  exact  height.  Screw  top 
jars  are  slightly  lower  than  the  spring 
top.  It  is  not  advisable  to  can  pints  and 
quarts  together,  as  they  require  different 
periods  of  time. 

Types  of  Fish. — I  will  consider  only 
those  fish  that  are  found  in  this  locality 
and  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  for 
convenience  will  divide  them  into  classes. 
The  instructions  will  apply  to  fish  of  kin¬ 
dred  types  found  elsewhere. 

Class  1.  Herring,  shad,  mud  or  Win¬ 
ter  shad  and  mullet. 

Class  2.  Bass,  whitefish,  perch,  din¬ 
ner,  sunfish  and  rockfish. 

Class  3.  Pike,  pickerel,  carp  and 
drumfish. 

Class  4. 


ft. 


Class 
Class  6. 
Class  7. 


Catfish. 

Eele. 

Crabs. 

.  Smelts. 

Pressure  canning  is  especially  desirable 
for  fish  of  Class  1.  They  abound  in 
bones,  rendering  the  eating  of  them,  after 
an  ordinary  cooking,  a  not  unmixed  pleas¬ 
ure.  At  a  high  temperature,  under  pres¬ 
sure,  the  bones  become  soft  and  edible. 
» *s,result  alone  makes  pressure  canning 
of  fish  worth  while. 

Preparing  the  Fish. — Only  perfectly 
iresli i  fish  should  be  canned,  and  they 
should  be  cleaned  and  the  entrails  re- 
movod  as  soon  as  possible.  Scale  and  cut 
oft  heads,  tails  and  fins  of  fish  of  Classes 
1  and  _.  Skin  fish  of  Classes  3,  4  and  5. 

hen  put  fish  of  any  of  the  above  classes 
in  a  brine,  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb. 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  leave  for 

f 0 ui  0UJ'S’  JLn  a  co°l  place,  to  draw  out 
uie  blood.  Drain  and  rinse  in  cold  water. 

*J„urlre  J.ars  by  cleaning  thoroughly  and 
scalding  nist  before  using.  Dip  rubbers 
into  boiling  water  and  adjust  to  jars. 

,Into  J;irs  whole  fish  that  are  small 
W  ,  ’  aU*rn,atinS  head  end  and  tail  end 
i  ■  .but  larger  fish  into  convenient 
ThnlP,e-nS  ,and  pack  tightly  into  jars, 
tilul  m1  be  some  shrinkage,  so  the 

ii  twrn?e  p?.ek  tho  better-  p»t  iu  salt 
,ln.i  Proportion  of  a  teaspoon  to  a  quart 

inost  olr^YVi  ^1  boiling  water,  seal  al- 
ompletely  and  load  into  trays. 

bim?n°i.KINu  ^ '—Place  the  canner  over  a 
dmiiKr  fh«°re  ■lt,ca?  remain  undisturbed 
Sim  £*i  P?riod  canning.  In  replen- 

not  disturb  wood  or  coal  is  ^ed,  do 
fans  2  , th  r  ea'ule1'-  as  jarring  the 
abofo  f  d  be  d'sastrous.  Put  1  in.  (or 

before  n':!cS)  (.,f  wator  in  the  can- 

water  lhonm,ttl,lg  011  the  firc-  This 
turo  of  t,,  approximate  the  tempera- 

boiling  water rS’ -uhlC^  though  filled  with 
of  the  ooiri  c  vV1ii  only  he  warm  because 
fanner  2  >b-  Pot  tb,>  metal  ring  in 
both  travs  Se  5the  fiar'fillod  trays.  When 
the  cover  «,  fi  la  plae«j  carefully  adjust 
hot  tightening  o screw  fi°wn  the  clamps, 
but  aUernatiL  /  ?De  c',nipletely  at  first, 
then  another  a,.f.ew, turns  to  one  and 
thoroughly  H’o.iVntl  i  alLtbe  fiaiups  are 
iaiurv  to  the®  IT?'  TThis  is  to  avoid 
Partly  open  untilknli  *£av?  tbo  Pptcock 
and  a  faint  i  .  ,!1  oold  air  is  expelled 

isvisib,c; 

'veighUn  the°le  PREasErRE-  —  A  sliding 


temperature  of  250°  F.  (15  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure).  For  this,  the  weight  should  be 
placed  about  %  in.  from  the.  end  of  the 
lever.  A  little  experience  and  careful 
observation  will  make  you  expert  in  set¬ 
ting  the  gauge.  This  is  important,  as  a 
fluctuation  in  temperature  tends  to  draw 
the  liquid  from  the  jars.  When  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  which  the  gauge  is  set  is  reached 
all  excess  steam  generated  is  automatic¬ 
ally  blown  off.  It  will  take  some  time  for 
the  canner  to  heat.  Too  rapid  heating 
also  tends  to  draw  off  the  liquid. 

Watcii  the  Cooking. — Watch  for  the 
first  appearance  of  steam  from  the  pet- 
cook.  then  close  it  completely  and  begin 
to  watch  the  dial  of  the  gauge.  When  15 
lbs.  pressure,  or  250°,  is  reached,  com¬ 
mence  to  count  time.  If  the  pressure 
runs  above  15  lbs.  your  gauge  is  set  too 
high,  and  you  should  slide  the  weight  on 
your  lever  in.  If  steam  begins  to  blow 
ofi  before  15  lbs.  is  reached,  the  gauge  is 
set  too  low  and  you  should  slide  the 

weight  out. 

For  fish  of  Classes  1  and  2.  process : 

T_  Pressure 

Half-pint  jars.  30  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Pint  jars .  45  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Quart  jars - 60  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

For  fish  of  Classes,  3,  4  and  5,  process: 
TT  .  Pressure 

Half-pint  jars.  45  min.  at  240°  F.  10  lbs. 

Pint  jars .  GO  min.  at  240°  F.  10  lbs. 

Quarts  jars  . .  75  min.  at  240°  F.  10  lbs. 

The  End  of  the  Process. — When  the 
allotted  time  has  elapsed,  turn  off  the 

heat  if  you  are  using  gas  or  oil.  If  wood 
or  coal,  slide  the  canner  very  gently  on  to 
a  cool  part  of  the  range.  Watch  the  dial 
and  when  it  registers  zero,  very  grad¬ 

ually  open  the  petcock.  When  you  are 
satisfied  that  all  the  steam  has  escaped, 
remove  cover  of  canner.  and  take  out  top 
tray,  being  careful  to  avoid  drafts.  Quick¬ 
ly  complete  seal  by  tightening  the  tops  of 
jars,  and  invert  them  to  test  for  leaks.  I 
have  found  that  if  a  faulty  or  broken  rub¬ 
ber  is  very  quickly  replaced  by  a  good 
one  that  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  cold  air,  no  apparent  harm  is 
done,  and  the  contents  of  the  jar  will 
keep.  As  a  precaution,  it  is  well  to  use 
such  jars  first,  however. 

Storing  Away. — Leave  the  jars  in¬ 
verted  until  cool,  then  turn  upright  and 
allow  to  become  perfectly  cold.  Wipe 
gently  with  a  damp  cloth,  taking  every 
care  to  avoid  touching  the  rubber  or  the 
joint  formed  by  the  jar  aud  top.  Any 
liquid  which  may  have  oozed  around  the 
rubber  will^  harden  and  help  to  perfect 
the  seal.  Never  lift  a  jar  by  its  top.  or 
touch  the  rubber  iu  handling.  Wrap 
jars  in  paper  to  exclude  light,  and  store 
in  a  dark,  dry  place,  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  restore  the 
filled  jars  to  the  cartous  from  which  they 
were  taken.  You  now  have  on  hand  a 
pleasure,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  reheating 
being  the  only  additional  cooking  neces¬ 
sary. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  T.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  895 , 

IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION — 175-aore  dairy  farm 
*’  miles  from  Oxford;  raises  good  crops;  good 
creek -watered  pasture;  fine  Ill-room  house  in 
good  repair;  good  basement  barn,  30x00:  good 
henhouse,  1Sx24;  new  voodhouse;  other  out¬ 
buildings;  good  water;  some  fruit:  price  $5,000, 
part  cash:  stock  and  tools  if  desired.  M.  H 
TILLOTS0N,  Oxford,  Cheu.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  1  Olt  SALE — 70  acres;  20  acres  early 
trucking  land;  one  mile  to  railroad:  12  miles 
J,*}  cities;  good  roads;  good  markets: 

$4,000,  half  cash,  takes  everything — stock,  tools, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  growing  crops.  Write  OWNER, 
Box  204,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


l'OR  SALE — Or  exchange  considered  for  larger 
tarm:  23Vj  acres;  10-room  house,  Kewanee 
water  system,  hath,  heat;  new  bam;  small  lake; 
en  State  road:  $15,000;  commute  in  hour  to  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  0932,  care  Rural  New- 
l  orker. 


I  CAN  GET  NO  HELP— Will  sell  half  interest 
in  the  finest  farm  in  tills  section  to  a  good 
working  farmer,  cither  single  or  married,  but 
no  small  children;  73  acres  of  good  land;  will 
grow  clover,  Alfalfa;  10  acres  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  will  net  $1,000;  three  acres  strawberries. 
$1,800;  early  cucumbers  and  cantaloupes,  $300 
per  aero:  land  is  very  early;  have  five  acres  of 
oats;  white  potatoes  planted  now;  plowing  for 
cantaloupes  and  cucumbers  now:  middle-aged 
owner  and  wife,  both  strong  and  healthy  and 
alone,  but  need  help:  have  beautiful  home  on 
State  macadam  road  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  Ocean  City;  good  markets;  will 
sell  half  interest  in  land;  stock  and  tools  worth 
$1,200;  buildings.  $4,000:  laud  selling  for  $100 
per  acre  adjoining:  $3,500  takes  half  interest: 
cash  required  $2,250.  Address  HOLLYWOOD 
FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  27,  Mardela 
Springs,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 380  acres  in  Southern  New  York: 

good  buildings:  50  acres  timber:  this  is  a 
splendid  farm,  well  worth  investigating;  or  will 
exchange  for  farm  in  the  South.  Address 
ADVERTISER  0933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  73  acres;  fertile,  level 
ground.  BOX  35  Risley,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  HONEY — Warranted  pure;  12  pounds. 

$4.50;  postage  paid,  third  zone.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowcll,  Maine. 


Give  the  world 
the  once  over 


IISTEN,  fellows,  to  some 
j  straight  talk.  Many 
a  man  when  he  gets 
to  be  40,  misses  some¬ 
thing.  He  may  have 
lots  of  money,  and  a  fine 
family  but — 

He  never  “got  out  and 
saw  things”.  After  he 
gets  settled  down,  it’s  too 
late. 

Every  man  wants  to  see 
the  world.  No  man  likes 
to  stand  still  all  his  life. 
The  best  time  to  TRAVEL 
is  when  you’re  young  and 
lively— right  NOW  ! 

Right  NOW  your  Uncle  Sam 
is  calling, ‘‘Shove  off!”  He  wants 
men  for  his  Navy.  He’s  inviting 
you!  It’s  the  biggest  chance 
you’ll  ever  get  to  give  the  world 
the  once  over! 


The  Navy  goes  „J1  over  the 
world — sails  the  Seven  Seas — 
squints  at  the  six  continents — 
that’s  its  business.  You  stand 
to  see  more  odd  sights,  wonder¬ 
ful  scenery  and  strange  people 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of. 

You’ll  work  hard  while  you 
work.  You’ll  play  hard  while  you 
play.  You’ll  earn  and  learn. 
You’ll  get,  in  addition  to  “shore- 
leave”,  a  30-day  straight  vaca¬ 
tion — which  is  more  than  the 
average  bank  president  can 
count  on. 

You  can  join  for  two  years. 
When  you  get  through  you’ll  be 
physically  and  mentally  “timed 
up”  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You’ll  be  ready  through  and 
through  for  SUCCESS. 

There’s  a  Recruiting  Station 
right  near  you.  If  you  don’t 
know  where  it  is,  your  Post¬ 
master  will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


Shove  off !  -  Join  the 

U.  S .  Navy 


lOR  SALE — 10  K.  W.  Peerless  Generator  and 
an  E13  Philadelphia  electric  storage  batterv: 
will  lie  sold  reasonable.  I.  A.  CASSEL,  Ha'r- 
leysville.  Pa. 


GT'ARANTEEI)  pure  Vermont  maple  svrup,  $3 
per  gal.  E.  E.  TOUCHETTE,  Montgomery 
Center,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — New  six-cylinder  Avery  tractor  and 
two-bottom  Vulcan  plow:  never  used.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Clarks  one-horse  disk  with  bandies; 

12  15-ineb  disks;  new;  $15.  LEWIS  HOS¬ 
TETLER.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  or  more  tons  of  horseradish. 

Address  MANAGER  CHAUTAUQUA  FARMS 
CO.,  South  Dayton.  N.  Y. 

MOLINE  tractor  and  plow  and  2  sets  of  plates, 
slightly  used:  good  as  new:  latest  model- 
price  $1,400.  YOUNG  FARM,  Burnside,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE  sawmill,  slightly  used;  50-inch  in¬ 
serted  tooth  blade;  15-foot  carrier.  ALFRED 
OLSON,  Box  228,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  Colt  acetylene  lighting  and 
cooking  equipment;  never  uncrated;  sacrifice. 
W.  B.  WOODWARD,  Wayland,  Mass. 


H)R  SALE — 3.000-egg  Candee  incubator;  perfect 
working  order;  giving  up  chick  business:  Pra¬ 
irie  State  lamp  incubators  considered  in  ex¬ 
change;  $300  f.  o.  b.  our  farm.  WOODWARD 
1  ARM.  Wayland,  Mass. 

OVER  one  million  feet  virgin  timber:  first-class 
^nujl;  $8,500.  JAY  B.  COLE,  Willianistown, 


lOR  SALE — One  Chattanooga  Twin  Disk  Plow-, 
"0  inch:  almost  new,  $50;  one  Sharpless  Cream 
Separator,  $20.  OTTO  SCHW1EN,  Townshend. 
Md. 

CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  6oe:  2-lb..  $1.25,  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  "ENDION  ” 
Naples.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  Doubledav 
Page  Co.,  edition,  $17.  0.  PETERSEN.  L.  B. 

195.  Butler.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Twin-cylinder  two-sp-'ed  Indian 
motorcycle;  perfect  order:  $150.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Titan  tractor,  with  3  14-in.  plows 
aud  disk,  complete;  in  good  running  order: 
cheap.  JAMES  II.  SEAMAN.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-  J.  I.  Case  Enicar  two-bottom  14-in. 

power  lift  engine  plow;  used  little:  price  one 
hundred  dollars.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS.  Rush- 
ford.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Beeiuan  garden  tractor:  perfect 
condition;  cultivating  frame,  four  shanks,  four 
cultivating  shovels;  this  makes  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  ready  for  use:  price,  freight  paid.  $1S5.00. 
11.  TURRBNTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — Second-hand  bee  supplies,  extract¬ 
ing  and  comb  honey  supers,  frames,  founda¬ 
tion.  etc.;  cheap.  LOUIS  SAUER,  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  light  wood  beam  plow  and  one 
light  iron  beam;  $5  each;  also  have  single 
comb  Black  Minorca  cockerels  at  $3  each;  maple 
syrup,  $3  per  gallon.  I..  D.  PARSELL,  South 
Dayton,  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Elegant  88-note  player  piano:  wal¬ 
nut  finish:  perfect  condition:  fine  tone;  prac¬ 
tically  new:  no  reasonable  offer  refused,  or  will 
exchange  for  young  matched  team  of  draft 
horses  and  pay  difference.  C.  WALKDEN,  Berea, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Grain  reaper  in  good  condition.  GUS 
HUTER,  Box  203.  Ulster  Park.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Sharpies  milker;  4  units,  pump,  fit- 
tings;  complete;  excellent  condition:  used  but 
little:  price  right.  BOX  5,  Sidney  Center.  Del¬ 
aware  Co..  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ford  sou  tractor:  complete;  exten¬ 
sion  rims,  mud  guards,  belt  pulley  and  two- 
bottom  14-inch  plows,  power  lift;  only  used 
about  ten  days:  works  perfectly :  a  bargain  at 
$SOO.  C.  DUNHAM.  I.awton.  Mich. 


FOR.  SALE — Covered  top  milk  wagon;  almost 
new.  BOX  17S,  Congers,  N.  Y. 

one  POWER  SPRAYER,  a  No.  1  condition; 

$75.00  will  buy  it.  U.  G.  LOCKWOOD.  New 
Gardeu.  pa. 

A\  ERY  S-16  tractor  for  sale:  good  working 
order;  $400.  EDWIN  MOYER.  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Huber  steam  tractor.  12  b.  p., 
$700:  new  sawmill  engine  and  Cornish  boiler, 
30  h.  p.,  $$00:  Burr  stone  grinder.  $75;  ear 
corn  crusher.  $20:  hydraulic  elder  mill.  45-tuch 
racks,  $300;  gas  engine.  6  h.  p.,  shafting, 
hangers,  pulleys.  ROBERT  MeKEOWN.  Her¬ 
kimer,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  SHEARING  attachment,  with  complete 
head  and  several  extra  plates  and  extra  head, 
for  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  dipping  machine: 
used  very  little;  sold  my  sheep.  WILFORD 
WOOD,  146  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no,  consideration. 

1  am  interested  in  the  Publisher's  Desk. 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Haven,  a  new  concern,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  building  a  new  factory 
in  West  Ilaven?  F.  c.  G. 

Con  nweticut. 

This  concern  is  only  a  prospect.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  promoters  are  anxious  to 
establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires,  provided  the  public 
puts  up  the  money.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
manufacturing  enterprise  financed  in  this 
way  becomes  successful.  The  fact  that 
the  management  is  expending  the  money 
of  others  instead  of  their  own  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  result.  The  old  adage  per¬ 
taining  to  money  “come  easy,  go  easy" 
applies  with  particular  force  to  this  class 
of  promotions.  It  is  more  a  question 
whether  the  stock  of  the  Kelley  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  becomes  valuable  in 
the  future.  It  has  no  value  now. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  with  Pomona 
Nurseries.  Dansville.  X.  Y..  to  that  of  F. 
H.  T..  referred  to  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
All  of  the  peach  trees  and  grape  vines, 
six  to  10.  came  so  late  last  Spring  that 
they  died  soon  after  planting  them,  half 
dead  as  they  were  on  arrival.  MRS.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

One  complaint  usually  brings  another, 
and  a  house  establishing  a  record  of  this 
kind  is  a  good  one  to  pass  by  when  plac- 
ing  orders. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Keystone  Pecan  Company  of  Mauheim, 
I’a..  which  claims  to  be  developing  some 
6.000  acres  of  pecan  orchards  in  Dough¬ 
erty  County,  Georgia.  They  are  offering 
to  sell  units  of  one  acre  of  growing  pecan 
trees,  giving  clear  title  to  the  buyer,  and 
promising  to  care  for  the  orchards  and 
later  on  market  the  nuts.  As  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  pecan  nuts,  I  shall  appreciate 
any  information  you  can  give  regarding 
this  company.  Their  offer  seems  a  little 
too  good  to  be  true.  w.  M.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

This  promotion  has  been  going  the 
rounds  for  several  years.  It  is  another 
attempt  to  develop  a  pecan  orchard  on  the 
“unit  plan.”  The  road  is  strewn  with 
wreckage  of  similar  enterprises.  It  is 
practically  the  same  plan  as  the  “hog- 
ranch"  schemes  which  have  been  so  pop¬ 
ular  during  the  past  few  years,  which 
have  resulted  only  in  disappointment  and 
loss  to  those  who  have  put  their  money 
into  them — plus  a  penitentiary  sentence 
for  a  few  of  the  promoters.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Keystone  Pecan  Company 
may  be  entirely  sincere  in  the  belief  that 
such  a  development,  can  be  successfully 
carried  on  in  this  way.  These  develop¬ 
ments  always  figure  out  beautifully  on 
paper,  and  you  cannot  pick  a  flaw  in  the 
logic  presented — but  in  practice  all  such 
plans  spell  disaster  sooner  or  later.  The 
overhead  charge  and  cost  of  development 
is  more  than  any  agricultural  proposition 
can  bear  for  any  length  of  time  and  live. 

In  .one  day  we  received  seventeen  in¬ 
quiries  about  purely  speculative  concerns. 
In  the  same  mail  were  inquiries  about  the 
advisability  of  investing  in  the  following 
companies : 

Texas  Crescent  Oil  Co. 

Harvey  Crude  Oil  Co. 

Universal  Petroleum  Corp. 

Powhatan  Petroleum  Co. 

Producers  Oil  and  Refining  Co. 

They  are  all  Texas  oil  companies,  seek¬ 
ing  investors  for  stocks  that  have  not 
yet  shown  any  value,  but  the  promoters 
are  staking  their  claims  on  possibilities, 
based  on  what  producing  oil  wells  in  the 
vicinity  have  yielded.  The  country  is 
being  flooded  with  literature  of  this  kind  ; 
and  many  of  the  leases  so  glowingly 
lauded  exist  only  in  an  office  or  under 
the  hat  of  some  enterprising  individual, 
and  oftentimes  far  removed  from  the  oil 
field.  This  is  not  investment  but  pure 
gambling  with  all  the  chances  against 
you. 

Have  you  had  any  dealing  with  Poultry 
8  it  coons,  Springfield,  Ohio,  published  by 
A.  I).  Hosterman  Co.?  The  reason  I 
ask  is  that  at  the  poultry  show  in  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden  in  January  I  paid 


for  a  year’s  subscription  to  this  paper 
and  have  not  received  any  word  from 
them,  though  I  have  written  them  three 
times  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  paper.  I  have  the  re¬ 
ceipt  given  by  the  agent,  at.  the  show,  and 
it  is  stamped  “Trout  Brook  Farm.  Clark’s 
Corners.  Conn.,  D.  D.  Cavanaugh,  Mgr.” 

New  York.  WM.  R.  T. 

We  have  known  this  publishing  house 
for  many  years.  We  have  had  an  occa¬ 
sional  complaint  of  this  kind,  and  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  letters.  Our  latest  com¬ 
munication  from  this  publisher  was  in 
effect  that  such  complaints  were  none  of 
our  business,  anyhow.  We  are  therefore 
reluctant  to  intercede  further  in  behalf 
of  our  subscribers,  and  perhaps  this  pub¬ 
lic  notice  may  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  We,  however,  give  Hosterman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  credit  for  good  faith  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subscription  of  W.  R.  T. 
Most  publishers  have  had  difficulty  this 
past  season  to  keep  up  with  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  work  and  keep  records  straight,  but 
those  publishers  who  have  been  embar¬ 
rassed  should  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
rectify  any  mistake  or  oversight. 

Investigation  by  Fverett  8.  Owens,  re¬ 
ceiver.  into  affairs  of  the  Little  Motor 
Kar  Company  disclosed  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  indicates  the  company  was 
organized  to  sell  stock  and  that  it.’  never 
intended  to  manufacture  cars  in  paying 
quantities,  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff 
stockholders  declare. 

A  salary  of  $5,000  a  month  was  voted 
to  the  president  of  the  company,  R.  M. 
Liveze.v,  and  George  Strieker,  secretary, 
and  R.  L.  McCoy  were  voted  $2,800  a 
month  each,  according  to  the  minutes  of 
the  company. 

Advertising  put  out  by  the  company 
offered  returns  of  1.000  to  one  on  an  in¬ 
vestment.  claiming  the  company  would 
make  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  League  of  America  today  began 
an  investigation  of  the  company  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  to  bar  its 
advertising  from  qualified  newspapers. 

Among  the  papers  seized  by  Receiver 
Owens  is  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  New 
York  State.  It  follows  : 

“Gents:  T  am  sending  you  a  clipping 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (which 
intimated  the  Little  Motor  Kar  Company 
was  fraudulent).  I  got  40  shares  in  your 
company  which  cost  me  $80.  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  the  truth  what  they  say 
about  you  ;  if  it  is  then  I  won’t  get  noth¬ 
ing  for  my  money  I  put  in  your  company. 
I  am  a  working  man  and  can’t  afford  to 
lose  my  money  to  swindlers. 

“ALFRED  ANDERSON', 

“453  Willard  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.” 

The  reply  in  part  is : 

“There  are  always  people  finding  fault 
and  hate  to  see  other  succeed.  Don’t  for¬ 
get.  the  Savior  was  crucified  by  such  peo¬ 
ple.  I  can  refer  you  to  .T.  II.  Wimberly 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Teleyram.  We 
will  certainly  pay  a  dividend  this  year.” — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch. 

This  promotion  scheme  was  widely  ad- 
vertised  during  the  Winter  season  and 
we  had  a  number  of  inquiries  about  it. 
The  proposition  bore  all  the  “earmarks” 
of  a  swindle  and  we  said  so  in  the  article 
referred  to  in  the  subscriber's  letter.  We 
try  to  issue  a  warning  regarding  all  these 
dangerous  promotions  as  soon  as  we  hear 
of  them.  The  courts  or  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  cannot  act  until  many  people 
have  been  swindled.  How  plausibly  the 
swindler  replied  to  Tue  R.  N.-Y.’s  criti¬ 
cism  !  It  is  their  trademark  to  make 
truth  appear  false  and  falsehoods  truth. 
Wo  are  not  publishing  the  above  item 
with  any  spirit  of  “we  told  you  so,”  but 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  when  ap¬ 
proached  with  similar  investment  swin¬ 
dles  promising  to  make  them  rich  over 
night.  The  mails  are  flooded  with  in¬ 
vestment  literature  of  just  such  schemes, 
and  the  roads  lined  with  agents  selling 
the  stock  of  them. 

How  does  this  look  to  you?  The  Spen¬ 
cer  Farm  Agency,  34S  West  41st  St., 
New  lrork  City,  has  written  me  about 
listing  my  farm.  Following  is  a  copy  of 
their  offer : 

“I  hereby  inclose  $2  fee  for  listing  my 
farm,  and  to  help  Spencer  Farm  Agency 
for  his  advertising  and  will  pay  him  2% 
per  cent  commission  after  he  sells  my 
farm,  and  in  case  I  or  any  other  agency 
sells  my  farm,  then  I  am  in  no  obligation 
to  him  whatsoever,  or  I  do  not  owe  him 
any  commission.”  A.  A.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Spencer  Farm  Agency  is  a  “piker.” 
D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.  get  $20  or  $25  on 
the  same  scheme  and  get  away  with  it. 
We  can  only  repeat  the  advice  many  times 
given  not  to  pay  advance  fees  for  the 
sale  of  a  farm  or  anything  else,  no  matter 
what  or  how  plausible  the  pretext  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  it. 


Millions  of  Stored  Sparks 


Batteries  look  more  or 
less  alike — outside.  It’s 
the  inside  that  counts. 
That  is  why  French 
Dry  Batteries  have 
come  to  be  universally 
accepted  as  standard 
for  every  ignition  need. 

Millions  of  sparks 
wait  patiently  for  you 
in  every  French  Dry 
Battery.  Everything 
entering  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these 
batteries  is  scientifically 
selected  for  this  one 
specific  purpose  —  to 
give  fat ,  hot  sparks  for 
the  longest  time. 


As  a  result,  they 
uniformly  deliver  a 
service  superior  to  that 
customarily  had  from 
a  battery  of  this  type. 

French  Dry  Batteries 
benefit  by  having  long 
“shelf  life.”  They  can 
be  left  unused  for  a 
lengthy  period  without 
noticeable  deteriora¬ 
tion.  They  do  not 
grow’  old  and  feeble. 
Always  they  are  fresh, 
full-powered,  pack¬ 
aged  electricity,  ready 
to  serve.  Because  this 
long  life  is  built  into  them. 


Ray-O-Spark 
Multiple  Battery 

For  tractors,  gas  engines,  and  every 
ignition  work  where  you  need  four  or 
more  dry  ccll3.  Ray-O-Spark  Multi¬ 
ple  Batteries  are  made  up  of  four 
French  Dry  Batteries,  properly  con¬ 
nected,  producing  six  volts ;  packed 
firmly  and  sealed  tight.  Convenient 
to  handle ;  economical  to  use ;  only  two 
connections  to  wire  up;  moisture- 
proof.  Avoid  all  the  common  battery 
troubles.  Most  leading  dealers  have 
them.  Or  write  us. 


FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  COMPANY 

2335  Winnebago  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  71-73  Murray  St.,  New  York 

Branches:  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Minneapolis,  Atlanta 
Factories:  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

Deliveries  can  uow  be  made  from  our  Eastern  office,  71-73  Murray  St..  New  York 


RAY-O-LITES 

and 

DRY  BATTERIES 

 (39A) 


ONSET  R0DFS 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Y ears  and  More 

Proof  of  wear  - —  that’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  “Good  Old  Paroid,** 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  water-proof,  tough,  strong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll, 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  slate-greeu.  Paroid  gray  is  an 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  It* 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  rooting 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  II.  N.-Y.  and  you  It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


Rebuilt  Motorcycles 

Davidsons.  Indians,  X's,  etc.  850  up.  List  H_ 

Carl  W.  Mush  Co.,  518  Broad  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Homework  on  Booties,  Sucques. 


Highest  p  r  i  ce  s.  Steady  work. 
Prompt  payment.  Sample  anil 


Crocheters: 

wool  furnished.  SAMUEL  FISCH,  1/8  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 

Productive  Eastern  Shore  rifrmV" "?r%a^e!>csi“e ’“nS 

price  to'suit  the  buyer.  HANDY  S  MORRIS,  Federifiburg,  Md. 


00  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


YVe  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farmi.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Home  Made  Candy  pound  de- 

livered  to  sixth  Zone  Dept.  5.  TIIE  CCCC  CO.,  Chatham,  Ji.Y. 

EVERY  TREE  shading 

_ _ _  Yon  can  prevent  this  loss  and 

offering  'us  your  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 
CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


FARM  TEAMSTER;  single  mnn:  on  large  Mas- 
sacliuetts  farm;  give  age,  wages  expected; 
yearly  situation.  ADVERTISER  0915,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife;  no  children;  man,  general  farm 
work :  woman,  assist  housework ;  farm  help 
boarding  house.  DRAWER  H,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  middle-aged  wid¬ 
ower  on  small  general  farm  in  small  family; 
would  consider  woman  with  one  child;  state  ex- 
perience  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  B. 
L.  GARDNER,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Vigorous  young  women  with  agricul¬ 
tural  experience  to  work  in  the  gardening  or 
general  farm  department,  on  a  large,  up-to-date 
farm;  wages  according  to  ability  and  industry; 
splendid  quarters  for  women,  with  electricity  and 
shower  baths;  two  miles  from  town  on  State 
road;  teachers  and  college  girls  especially  de¬ 
sired;  work  from  one  month  to  six.  BROAD 
MEADOWS  FARMS,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  no  children;  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  a  small  country  place  near  Oro- 
ton-on-Hudson:  man  to  care  for  garden,  poultry 
and  lawn;  must  know  how  to  run  a  Ford:  wife, 
washing  and  help  with  housework  during  the 
Summer  months;  couple  to  live  in  owner’s  house; 
in  Winter  to  act  as  caretakers:  give  experience, 
wages  desired  and  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0879.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  near  Middletown,  Conn.:  no  objection  to 
children:  wages.  $90  per  month  and  five-room 
rent.  AD\  ERTISER  0926,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- — - - 

$20  A  WEEK  paid  for  farm  and  gardener’s 
helper,  from  0  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  $7  a  week 
for  board  and  room  nearby;  prefer  two  Scan¬ 
dinavians  or  North  Germans.  Address  JOHN 
MUNSON,  Falmouth,  Mass.;  Post  Box  11. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  village  farm; 

good  home;  state  age,  nationalitv,  experience 
and  wages  desired;  must  be  of  good  habits.  H. 
D.  ODONE,  Journey’s  End,  Croton-onHudson, 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardener:  single:  small 
garden,  but  one  that  requires  a  man  of  ability 
and  experience;  state  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS, 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hands  and  teamsters;  single; 

excellent  living  conditions  and  modern  machin¬ 
ery;  state  wages  and  time  you  can  start  to  work 
in  first  letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  La 
Salle,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5.  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children, 
to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island, 
ninety  miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  lietween  ages  three  and  12; 
no  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing.  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
$40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6829;  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters,  or 
two  friends,  for  farm  residence,  Morristown, 
N.  J. :  cook  and  waitress,  chambermaid;  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Apply  E.  G.  CURRY,  1620  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York;  ’phone  Barclay  4414. 

- - - - -i 

WANTED— Single  tnen  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  A'illage, 
Thlolls,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  man  for  general  farming;  $50 
per  month  and  board:  good  with  stock.'  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0S91.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  men  to  work  on  farm; 

no  milking;  good  wages;  also  one  married 
man;  house  furnished  and  all  usual  privileges. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  No.  215,  Itichlandtown,  Pa. 


V  ANTED— White  or  colored,  reliable  man,  de- 
liver  Ice  Summer  months,  work  farm  Spring, 
Fall,  non-delivery  days;  references,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  M.  J.  HAWKINS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted  with  family;  steady  position; 

?o0  a  month  with  7-room  house,  milk,  wood, 
garden;  must* understand  practical  farming  and 
rare  of  horse  and  cows;  farm  located  at  Stevens- 
'tlle.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  0894,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Single  men  to  work  or  learn  on  duck 
nmst  be  willing  and  steady.  WEBER 
PROS.,  Wrentlinni,  Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  do  general  housework  on 
'arm;  full  charge;  conveniences;  (widower). 
Address  WM.  SNYDER.  Newton  Falls,  O. 


V  ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  board.  YV.  H.  MILLER 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


V  AN  IT'D — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  woman  t 
cook;  man  for  general  work:  can  also  use  tw 

pnwre11,  Por  Particulars  address  DR.  C.  A 
i  oi  l l. R  Superintendent,  Gowanda  State  Ho 
l"t"l.  Collins.  N.  Y. 

Y  ANTED— On  gentleman’s  estate  in  Far  Hills 

,,*.,*  ,•  an  assistant  farmer,  single,  familiu 

t. .  i"  ln,R’  SPP(llnP.  reaping  and  liandv  wit 
rows ’  ,oar(1  f,lrtdshod.  Answer  ADVERTISE 
M1°*  pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

.wanted  for  general  farm  work  < 
oucert  url,n  .n  New  Jersey;  must  be  exper 
tierienen*'?’’  ,p,tp|'-  stating  salary  and  e> 

)V11  ’  y  •  BLECHER,  97  Y'aret  Street,  Broot 

^  r ero!i': 't  Up rd s m a n  for  small  herd  of  regii 

merit  woJrtrSey!:  ,must  understand  register  < 

Fan1,[s.7,oshenf^yYT-  PENDELE’ 

RItniikEtMm  f"  farm:  soo<1  milker;  driv 

Position-  w"  I?  s,ation  mornings:  year  roun 
wage""'  \n  vVilZ  Massachusetts:  'state  ag. 
Yorker  "''E'  ERTISER  0914,  care  Rural  Nev 


Gnernwv--'^  on?®;  milker  for  reglstei 

cremes  St'O  !"USt  ,D  Hrst-elass  man.  with  r 
Ft;t<  yit*  i  1001)1  n,1(l  hoard.  Apply.  F.  Rfl 
N.  Y’.  '  yobrook  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  C 

iV''  r,';!^T1)rv  band  milkers  for  certified  dai 

Raritan  valt uvsir\  ,'V."!k: .  sr’°  amI  ho» 

‘  '  ALLEY  1  ARMS,  Somerville,  N. 


WANTED — Milkers;  single;  for  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins;  best  of  living  conditions  and 
latest  barn  equipment  in  use:  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  time  you  can  start  to  work  in  first 
letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  La  Salle.  N.  Y 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  farm; 

$50  per  month  and  board.  W.  M.  WEED. 
Noroton.  Conn. 

•  ■ —  - — - > 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  in  the  eountrv.  40 
miles  from  New  York,  for  family  of  two:  all 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages.  MRS.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  WEED,  Noroton,  Conn. 


TWO  people  to  take  care  of  three  in  family  on 
farm;  one  as  housekeeper  and  one  to  care  for 
pony,  eow,  chickens,  garden,  etc.;  good  home; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  0921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  to  do  chores  and  garden  work: 

moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  0922,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  three  in  family;  farm  cot¬ 
tage:  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  6923, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1 :  practical  farmer  and  wife, 
preferably  country  bred,  for  general  farm 
work:  best  living  conditions;  cottage  partly  fur¬ 
nished:  rooms  and  bath:  near  New  York:’ state 
wages;  best  references  required.  ADY'ERTISER 
0937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  in  want  of  a  first-class  hardware  man. 

with  executive  and  business  ability,  who  is 
looking  toward  the  future;  give  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  age.  Address  188  STATE  ST.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  matron  for  boys’  school: 

also  seamstress  who  understands  making  ami 
mending  clothing:  able  to  turn  off  a  goodlv 
amount  herself;  both  must  be  of  strong  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  good  workers:  salary  $00  per 
month  and  maintenance.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  reliable  white  woman,  experienced 
in  plain  cooking,  for  cooking  only,  in  family 
of  two.  where  three  maids  are  kept;  only  a  per¬ 
son  wanting  a  steady  position  need  apply:  give 
full  information  in  first  letter;  salary  $00  per 
month,  room  and  board.  MRS.  W.  SCOTT  BON- 
NEI-L.  SOS  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown.  O. 

- - - i 

WANTED — A  reliable  white  woman  for  upstairs 
work  and  to  assist  with  household  sewing: 
family  of  two.  where  three  maids  are  kept;  only 
n  person  wanting  a  steady  position  need  apply; 
give  full  information  in  first  letter;  salary  $00 
per  month,  room  and  board.  MRS.  W.  SCOTT 
BONNELL,  SOS  Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O. 
- . - 1 

WANTED — Ambitious  couple:  no  children:  man 
real  working  farmer;  run  100-acre  productive 
general  farm:  wife  cook  for  owner;  family  of  5; 
during  Summer  $100  per  month  and  board.  H. 
II.  JACKSON,  Millington.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent  (working  man¬ 
ager)  on  Orange  Co..  N.  Y..  dairy  farTta:  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  farming  machine 
ery.  including  gasoline  engines,  silo  filler, 
thrasher,  etc.:  good  hand  at  feeding  and  butch¬ 
ering  hogs:  excellent  position  for  right  mnn; 
state  experience,  number  in  fnmilv  and  salary 
expected.  Apply  by  letter.  M15.  CHARLES 
COGSWELL,  208  East  74th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Cook,  for  family  of  four;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  farmhand;  on  large  farm:  on  trol¬ 
ley:  near  Princeton:  all  modern  conveniences. 
Address  I.  K.  CHAMPION,  Princeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Men  for  test  milking  and  work  in 
dairy;  purebred  A.vrshlres.  GLEN  l’OERD 
FARMS.  Torresdale,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FARMER  Single  man,  must  be  thoroughly  ex- 
perieneed,  to  work  on  commercial  farm;  also 
to  milk  two  cows:  salary  $75.00  per  month  and 
hoard:  call  any  day  hut  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
MACN1FP  HORTICULTURAL  CO..  Inc.,  52-54 
Vesev  Street.  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  HERDSMAN  for  certified  dairy:  one 
thousand  quarts  daily:  have  charge  0  milkers 
and  rows:  state  wages,  reference  and  experience. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  hv  month  on  dafrv  farm:  must 
he  good  with  team.  II.  PLAN  KEN  HORN, 
R.  D.  1.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  YT. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  gentleman’s  farm 
in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  man  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener.  handy  man;  wife  plain  good  cook,  during 
Summer;  YVinter  act  as  caretakers;  pleasant 
room  and  bath  in  main  house.  Address,  stating 
references  and  salary  required.  I.  M.  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  219  West  81st  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand  on  dairy  farm  in 
Jersey.  Apply  G.  DOUDERA,  80  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  MAN.  willing  worker,  with  a  limited 
farm  experience  desires  work  on  a  Vermont 
farm  where  he  will  have  a  good  home.  Address 
ADY'ERTISER  0858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  farm  by  blacksmith 
with  general  knowledge  of  farm  machinerv, 
dairy  cattle  and  horses.  ADVERTISER  0913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  experienced.  desires 

position  on  gentleman's  place;  American:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children:  references.  ADVERTISER 
0909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  carpenter  wants  position  on  gen- 
.  fleman’s  estate:  wife  can  board  help;  can  do 
interior-exterior  work,  wagon  repairing,  paint¬ 
ing,  glazing;  has  tools;  references.  STEPHENS 
care  Strine,  Mt.  Kimble  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Man  and  wife,  with 
girl.  9,  as  caretakers,  cooks  or  general  work: 
state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter: 
reference  if  required.  Address  G.  VAN  DEN- 
BURG.  R.  D.  1.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

XT'RSE.  with  boy.  3  years,  wants*  position  to 
take  care  of  children.  NATTE  BUCHALSKY, 
115  Huron  St.,  Greenpoint.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

-  BUTCHER — Protestant  young  man.  married, 
wishes  steady  position  in  the  eountrv.  E. 
ELLERMAN,  Box  145,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  superintendent  herdsman:  single; 

competent  and  reliable;  best  references:  A.  R. 

0.  work,  Babcock  testing:  can  furnish  additional 
dairy  hand;  seeks  position  with  purebred  cattle 
breeder;  Holstein  or  Jersey;  state  salary  and 
full  particulars,  first  letter.  Address  BOX  98, 
Barnegat,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  part  college  training,  four 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  farm  work, 
desires  position;  thoroughly  reliable,  with  abil¬ 
ity;  terms.  $70  per  month  and  goc^J  living  condi¬ 
tions;  begin  work  immediately.  ADVERTISER 
0925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  38,  married,  no 
children,  seeks  position,  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate:  $75  per  month  and  usual  perquisites,  or 
less  wages  and  commission  on  increased  produc¬ 
tion:  references.  ADY'ERTISER  0920,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Single:  American: 

life  experience,  A.  R.  O.  calf  raising:  milking 
machines;  no  tobacco  or  alcohol;  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADY’ERTISER  0929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A  COMPETENT  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
married:  thoroughly  experienced  in  hatching 
and  rearing  thicks  and  game  birds,  wants  a  po¬ 
sition  as  working  manager  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  excellent  Teferenees.  Address  S.  YV. 

FIELDING,  117  Phelps  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  married  man.  farm-raised  farmer,  agri¬ 
cultural  student,  willing  and  intelligent,  wants 
work  with  successful  scientific  farmer  in  pros¬ 
perous  genoral  farming  district:  desire  house¬ 
keeping  quarters;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  single  American  wishes  position  on 
private  place;  herdsman  or  poultryman:  life 
experience  and  best  reference:  $70  per  month, 
pins  maintenance:  state  particulars.  F.  JUSTIN 
GATES,  T.  O.  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  as  caretakers;  can  give 
the  best  of  references  in  gardening  and  house¬ 
keeping:  will  answer  all  replies.  For  particulars 
write  or  call  at  this  address:  OTTO  L.  MEMM- 
LER,  2000  Tilden  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  general 
housework,  3%  miles  from  Hudson:  no  wash¬ 
ing;  no  farm  work:  824  a  month.  MISS  PEET, 

R.  F.  D.  2.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN.  working  manager,  45.  married. 

lately  in  charge  of  largo  commercial  plant,  is 
open  for  engagement:  fifteen  years’  experience; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  0934,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  proposition  with  a 
future;  lifetime  experience,  beside  training, 
with  live  stock,  growing,  fitting,  testing,  oper¬ 
ating  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery:  grow  all 
kinds  of  farm  crops:  willing  to  board  help;  age 
26;  American.  Address  WILLIAM  J.  MASON. 
Leonardo,  N.  J. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  my  wife  having  poor  health 
and  not  able  to  get  satisfactory  farm  help, 
will  have  to  give  up  farming  for  myself,  and 
will  take  a  position  as  general  manager  on  a 
gentleman’s  estate  or  dairy  farm:  life  exper¬ 
ience  and  the  best  of  references:  state  best 
salary  with  furnished  cottage  and  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  0935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  swine  herdsman  by  sin¬ 
gle.  reliable  man;  good  references.  134 

NORTH  ATHERTON  STREET,  State  College, 
Pa. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Thoroughly  competent 
farmer;  American:  married:  3S  years  old; 
capable  and  reliable;  understand  all  farm 
machinery  and  raising  crops  raised  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County:  good  potato  grower  and  real 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  0930,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  S A T.E — Poultry  and  dairy  farm.  117  acres: 

40  acres  tillable:  house,  11  rooms:  modern  im¬ 
provements:  gravity  spring  water  system:  barns, 
henhouses,  brooder  houses,  grain  building,  with 
incubator  cellar;  price  of  farm.  $8,500:  near 
shipping  station  and  elevator:  high  producing 
poultry,  attested  by  egg-laying  contest.  Address 
ADVERTISER  0804.  care  'Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Louse  on  small  Vermont  dairy  farm 
near  village:  give  full  description  and  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  0859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

238-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm.  5  miles  from 
Waltou,  creamery  and  churches:  32  milch 
cows.  12  young  cattle,  15  sheep,  team  horses, 
all  necessary  machinery;  good  buildings,  good 
water,  sugar  bush,  evaporator  and  all  necessary 
Utensils:  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  ADVERTISER  CSS9,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


FOR  SALE — 271-acre  fruit,  truck  and  grain 
farm:  good  buildings:  fine  water:  convenient 
to  railroad,  school,  churches:  price  $32  per  acre 
if  sold  at  once.  Address  owner,  W.  G.  RIDINGS, 
Lincoln,  Del, 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  one  of  181  acres  and  one  70%  acres; 
finely  located.  Inquire  of  G.  N.  LANDS,  Mont- 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  pnnltry  plant;  10  large 
henhouses;  2  large  brooder  houses;  an  incu¬ 
bator;  hatch  14,400  eggs  at  once;  a  big  granary 
and  barn  and  garage;  windmill  holds  30,000  gal¬ 
lons  water:  8-rooni  house  and  bath:  hot  water 
heat:  gas  light  and  all  improvements;  with  tin'.-, 
place  goes  about  15.000  one-year-old  hens.  4.000 
yojjnS  chicks,  horse,  cow  and  all  tools;  price, 
$22,000;  cash  $0,000;  buildings  alone  are  worth 
more  than  $30,000;  will  sell  on  account  of  sirk- 
uess  in  family.  Owner,  J.  F.  MULLER, 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


r  1 1 


-  -sMiccessiui  commercial  poultry 

farm  doing  large  business  in  hatching  egg's 
and  baby  chicks,  breeding  stock  and  fancy  Leg- 
MnnnnS)!s:,  stocked  and  equipped:  '  Worth 

$30,000  and  earning  20p^  on  that  amount;  will 
sell  for  $20. 01  Ml.  Address  ADI' ERTISER  0899 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 

Lake  Musconetc-ong:  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna;  built  and  always  occupied  by  pres, 
ent  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large,  highly  cub 
tivated  garden:  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed':  fish¬ 
ing.  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife  causes 
owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of  rou¬ 
st  ruction  ;  should  he  seen  to  be  appreriated  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St.  Pater¬ 
son.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  hotel  and  boarding  house;  in¬ 

dustrial  town.  Southern  New  York:  gas  water 

™‘Uriv,iiy:~income  $200  weekly;  price  $5,5<X>! 
BOX  207,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


I- OR  SALE — 20  acres,  large  bouse.  3  cottages, 
barn,  ice  house;  Lake  Shore  Stale  road.  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Cleveland;  unusual  opportunity  for  eater- 
N?Y°  autoists’  ROBERT  FOOTE.  Lake  View, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm; 

modern  house,  improvements;  also’  GO-aero 
grain-dairy  farm;  00  miles  from  N.  Y  Citv 
New  Jersey  town  of  3.000.  BOX  03.  North 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fruit  farm.  50-75  acres;  Hudson 
\  alley;  near  high  school:  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  0-917,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Y'illage  farm,  2-10  acres;  Hudson 
River  district,  near  high  school:  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter;  buildings  must  be  good.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0918.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FINE  farm  for  sale:  418  acres  on  Chester  River.’ 

with  splendid  water  front;  extra  fine  house; 
pleetric  lights  in  house  and  barn:  hot  and  cold 
water  in  house:  0.000  pear  trees,  0  acres  aspara¬ 
gus.  10  acres  Alfalfa;  price,  $42,000;  if  von 
want  a  splendid  home,  then  write  at  once.  *  A. 
PARKS  RASIN,  Chestertown.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 275-acre  dairy  and  general  farm: 

Walkill  Y'alley :  account  death  in  family.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  0910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


124-ACRES,  truck  and  grain  farm,  for  sale; 

fine  location:  good  state  of  fertility;  adapted 
to  all  crops;  good  buildings;  close  to'  town  and 
milk  station.  Write,  F.  H.  BECKER.  Harring¬ 
ton.  Del. 


House  to  rent  for  light  housekeeping;  cheap. 
I.  D.  DEYO.  Purling.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  livery  autotruck  ing  bus¬ 
iness  in  prosperous  town.  00  miles  from  New 
York  City:  steady  all-year  income;  fully 
equipped:  owner  in  poor  health:  will  sacrifice  for 
quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  0927,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  for  cash  or  on  shares,  stocked 
farm  of  100  acres  or  more,  by  experienced 
farmer  and  stockman:  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  0928,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent  in  exchange  for  some  labor:  IS 
miles  from  New  York.  ADY'ERTISER  0924 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE — For  Sale,  on  Penobscot  Bay.  fine  estate; 

300  acres;  1.000  cords  wood  standing:  l.OtH)  ft. 
shore  frontage:  14-room  house;  2  barns:  orchard, 
45  trees.  JONES  SISTERS.  Bedford.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm.  175  acres  good  land, 
well  watered,  two-thirds  under  cultivation:  bal¬ 
ance  fine  low  ground  pasture:  4  dwelling  houses, 
modern  20-cow  barn,  milk  house,  ril<  <.  -i1Pds:  17 
head  purebred  Holsteins,  17  head  grades':  farm 
well  equipped  with  modern  machinery;  two  miles 
from  hustling  town  of  5.000  population:  only 
dairy  supplying  town:  monthly  business.  $1  500 
Address  owner,  A.  IC.  KRITSEL1S,  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  Y'a. 


CHOICE  dairy  farm.  270  acres,  on  State  road,  V, 
mile  station:  40  choice  cows;  fullv  equipped* 
excellent  buildings.  THEO.  FULLER.  Unadilla. 
N.  Y. 

*  - - - —  -  1 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  1.000  hens  -  fine  location  and  equip¬ 
ment;  product  sold  in  advance:  full  particulars 
upon  request.  BOX  597.  Providence,  R.  1. 


160-ACRES  level  land;  pear  and  apple  orchard; 

fair  buildings:  10  minutes’  walk  from  station 
postoffice;  20  miles  from  Trenton:  35  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  all  stock  and  machinery  goes  with 
one-third  or  one-half  cash:  lvalar.ee'  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Owner,  S.  W.  Z1LER.  Raven  Rock. 
N,  J . 


FOR  SALE — 98-acre  dairy  farm,  bearding  house; 

fine  location.  Write  to  BOX  66.  R.  D.  2 
Dover.  N.  J. 


FINE  fruit  farm  for  sale:  $7  acres,  mostly  frnit* 
hay  and  grain  for  own  use:  10- room'  bouse; 
reservoir  water;  within  tire  district:  shade  and 
ornamental  trees:  location.  Hudson  River  frnit 
belt,  on  State  road,  near  village,  public  school 
and  shipping  points;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated:  only  reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
GEO.  H.  BROWN,  Highland.  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y\ 


WANTED — Family  of  three  will  buy  or  take 
long  lease,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  small 
suburban  house  with  about  3  acres,  within  100 
miles  New  York:  town  water  and  bathroom  es¬ 
sential:  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
0931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


37-ACRE  farm.  7-room  house,  barn,  wagon. 

shade,  small  chicken  houses,  plenty  of  water! 
small  tools,  1  cow.  1  pig.  30  chickens;  .-nts  12 
tons  of  hay.  THOMAS  TURNBULL.  Otisville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Box  45.  Price  $2,000. 

FOR  SALE —  Farm,  near  Kingston:  24  acres* 
elegant  view  of  Hudson  River:  17-room  h.  use. 
cottage,  garage,  barns  and  other  outbuildings: 
fruit;  water:  $5,000.  OSCAR  ADDIS,  628 
Broadway,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— To  rent,  with  option  of  buying 
small  farm,  with  cottage,  in  good  condition: 
must  have  running  water:  within  75  miles  of 
New  Y'ork.  2625  GRAND  CONCOURSE.  X.  w 
York  City. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  893 . 
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Selected  by  New  York's  Famous 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium 


Nothing  But  Praise  for  the  Pine  Tree 


. 


We  received  the  new  Single  Units  and  are  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  We  like  them  much  better  than  any  we  have  tried. 

The  Double  units  which  you  sent  us  last  Spring  are  working  just 
as  good  as  the  day  we  first  used  them.  In  fact  the  splendid  success 
we  have  had  with  them  is  what  has  led  us  to  discontinue  our  other 
machines  and  put  in  a  complete  set  of  PINE  TREES. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  and  feel  that 
it  is  the  best  on  the  market.  Very  truly  yours. 


R.  W.  PEASE,  Farm  Manager. 


Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  Farm. 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1919. 


Judge  It 
By  What  It  Does 

THE  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  the  one  milking  machine  that  is  sold 
absolutely  ON  ITS  RECORD.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  a  single  thing  we  say  about  it.  The  thousands  of  satisfied, 
enthusiastic  users  of  the  Pine  Tree  are  its  best  advertisement. 

Whatever  you  do — don’t  buy  any 
milker  until  you  see  the  Pine  Tree 


Its  wonderful  achievements  the  last  two 
years  have  created  a  demand  for  it  that 
has  swept  the  country  like  wildfire.  It  is 
not  only  “mechanically  perfect”  but  is  “cow 
perfect”  as  well. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is 
giving  greater  daily  satisfaction  to  American 
farmers  and  dairymen  than  any  other  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  Some  of  the  most  successful 


dairymen  have  hailed  it  as  the  world’s 
greatest  milker.  It  is  the  only  milker 
sold  under  an  iron-bound,  three -year 
guarantee. 

See  it  for  yourself.  Decide  whether  you 
think  their  judgment  is  correct.  Write 
today  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Pine 
Tree  dealer.  Get  the  story  of  “The  Cow’s 
Adopted  Child.”  Mail  conpon. 


Great  Special  Offer 


By  the  terms  of  this  Great  Special  Offer 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you  to  pay 
cash  in  full  for  your  Pine  Tree  Milker. 

Every  Pine  Tree  dealer  is  authorized  to 
accept  your  paper  in  payment  for  the  Pine 
Tree  Milker.  Your  note  is  as  good  as  cash 
with  your  local  dealer. 

The  saving  in  labor  and  the  greater 
amount  of  milk  that  your  cows  will  pro¬ 


duce  will  quickly  pay  for  the  milker.  You 
pay  out  of  the  extra  money  that  the 
Pine  Tree  actually  earns  for  you.  And 
besides,  you  save  feeding  the  extra  hired 
man  three  meals  a  day. 

Write  today  sure.  Don’t  delay.  We  will 
send  you  full  information  and  will  have  your 
local  dealer  get  in  touch  with  you. 


Special  to  Dealers! 

Pine  Tree  dealerships  are  becoming  more  valuable  every 
day.  Farmers  and  dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  buying 
and  using  the  Pine  Tree  Milker.  They  are  endorsing  it 
unanimously.  There  may  be  a  Pine  Tree  dealership  open 
in  your  county.  Write  us  today. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  3895 

(.Address  Nearest  Office) 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

355  Second  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

346  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  1920 
Model  Pine  Tree  Milker  catalog  and  full  details  of  the  Great 
Special  Offer  that  you  are  now  making  to  American  farmers 
and  dairymen  through  their  local  dealers.  Also  please  send 
me  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer. 


I  have . COU/s. 


Name 


Address . 

Post  Office . Slate 


Mail  This  Coupon 

For  Free  Catalog 

Sit  right  down  and  mail  this  coupon  for  catalog,  full  details  of  this  Great 
Special  Offer  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer. 

Our  catalog  on  the  1920  Model  Pine  Tree  Milker  gives  facts  and  figures 
from  the  best  known  agricultural  colleges.  Shows  you  why  the  Pine  Tree 
Milker  has  been  so  successful  on  the  thousands  of  farms  where  it  i9  in  daily 
use.  We  send  you  this  catalog  absolutely  free.  We  also  take  pleasure  m 
directing  you  to  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  dealer.  Mail  Coupon  Now. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  3895 

2843 'West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  III.  _  ___  110  Montgomery  Street,  Syrauuse,  N.  V. 
325  Second  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  or  346  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cam . 
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Grafonola 


For  a  Lifetime 

of  Musical  Happiness 


What  wedding  gift  could  be  more  appropriate  ?  With 
the  many  Columbia  models  it  is  so  easy  to  find  exactly 
the  right  instrument  for  the  new  home. 

Cabinets  of  exquisite  beauty.  Pure,  unmuffled  richness 
of  tone.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  new  Grafo¬ 
nola  models  are  equipped  with  the  exclusive  Columbia 
Non-Set  Automatic  Stop,  the  only  automatic  stop  that 
requires  absolutely  no  setting. 

Invisible,  built  right  into  the  motor,  it  operates  on  any 
record,  long  or  short.  There  is  nothing  to  move  or  set  or 
measure.  Just  put  on  your  record  and  listen  to  the  music. 


Get  the  new  Columbia  Novelty 
Record  Booklet 

Every  Columbia  dealer  has  it 


To  make  a  good  record  great ,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


A'  Belated  Study  of  Grafting, 


Risks  of  inexperience.— if  one  should 

show  a  small  hoy  how  to  saw  off  a  piece  of  a 
board  and  splice  or  nail  it  to  another,  and  then  gay 
“Go  to  it.  Johnny,  and  build  for  thyself  a  house,” 
without  warning  him  of  the  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments  he  would  be  up  against,  it  would  not  be 
so  very  much  unlike  showing  an  inexperienced  per¬ 
son  the  picture  of  a  grafted  limb  of  a  tree,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  minor  details  of  “construction.” 
without  warning  him  of  the  many  other  and  more 
important  features  connected  with  the  work  of 
changing  over  lriisfits  in  an  orchard,  or  the  grafting 
over  of  other  than  Quite  small  trees.  Johnny  might, 
in  time,  somehow,  produce  something,  if  he  had  the 
grit  to  hang  to  it,  hut  even  then  lie  would  not  be  up 
against  as  difficult  a  proposition  as  some  have  been 
who  have  gone  into  a  new  section  and  attempted  to 
build  up  an  orchard,  especially  if  they  have  ventured 
far  from  the  well-beaten  “Baldwin-Greening  path” 
or  in  other  sections.  The  hoy.  Johnny,  would  make 
a  good  many  had  cuts,  mistakes  and  misfits  before 
he  would  have  much  of  a  house,  and  the  same  has 
occurred  in  many  an  apple  orchard. 

MISFITS  AND  MISTAKES. —  It  would  he  more 
pleasant  to  tell  of  the  bright  side,  of  successes  and 
big  things  accomplished,  but  the  opposite  is  often  of 
more  value  to  others,  and  when  one  has  been  over 
a  rough  road  he  knows  something  about  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  the  sink  holes  and  the  bad  places,  and  the  object 
in  writing  this  is  to  warn  others  of  the  jolts  they  are 
liable  to  get  in  following  old  ruts  along  this  line  of 
work.  Misfits  in  an  apple  orchard  are  by  no  means 
always  due  to  trees  that  did  not  fit  the 
labels,  as  varieties  unsuited  to  location 
and  conditions  under  which  one  is 
forced  to  work  form  a  large  part  of 
such.  It  takes  a  long  head  to  foresee 
the  changes  that  may  occur  between 
the  time  of  planting  an  apple  orchard 
and  the  coming  to  bearing.  While  the 
changing  over  of  misfit  trees  to  profit- 
aide  varieties  is  attended  by  difficul¬ 
ties  and  considerable  risk  under  some 
conditions  and  methods  of  handling,  it 
is -well  worth  while  to  do  so. 

WINTER  IN.TFRY.— The  ease  and 
success  with  which  the  work  may  be 
done  will  depend  largely  on  conditions, 
as  to  location,  the  severity  with  which 
the  trees  are  cut  hack  if  hard  Winters 
follow,  and  the  varieties  to  be  grafted 
over.  For  instance,  further  south  it 
would  seem  that  one  can  cut  and  slash 
in  an  orchard  without  having  to  worry 
about  Winter  injuries,  and  even  here 
such  serious  loss  from  winter-killing  in 
apple  orchards  as  we  had  a  few  years 
ago  might  not  occur  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  but  our  own 
heaviest  losses  have  come  from  too  severe  cutting 
back  for  graftting,  followed  by  hard  Winters.  Much 
depends  on  the  variety  to  be  worked  over,  as  under 
exactly  the  same  treatment  what  will  kill  an  apple 
lice  of  one  kind  others  will  thrive  under.  Soft- 
wooded  varieties  give  the  most  trouble. 

METHODS  OF  GRAFTING.— The  success  of 
grafting  over  an  apple  tree  does  not  depend  on  any 
particular  way  in  which  the  scions  are  inserted. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  least  important  factors. 
A  man  may  be  an  expert  grafter,  so  far  as  making 
even  100  per  cent  live,  and  yet  make  a  failure  of  the 
work  under  such  conditions  as  we  nve  here  in  the 
North,  should  a  severe  Winter  follow,  if  he  cuts 
back  the  tree  too  much.  Besides,  though  every  graft 
should  live  and  make  a  beautiful,  rank  growth,  it 
would  sometimes  not  be  so  much  an  indication  of 


Tree  grafted  to  Williams  Early  Red.  Growth  too  rank 
very  difficult  to  form  a  good  head  without  severe 

cutting. 

success  as  trouble  ahead.  The  object  in  giving  the 
method  here  shown  is  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  can  be  done.  A  much 
larger  number  of  grafts  may  be  inserted  in  a  large 
tree,  and  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  do  it  by 
the  usual  method  of  cleft-grafting.  The  idea  is  to 
avoid  too  severe  cutting  back,  which  is  like  tearing 
down  most  of  a  house  to  make  a  few  alterations  and 
improvements. 

FORMING  THE  HEAD. — To  some  extent  the 
grafting  of  only  a  part  of  a  tree  one  year  and  the 


Methods  of  Cutting  mid  Setting  Scion.  Fig.  2)6 

balance  the  next  overcomes  the  disadvantage  of  cut¬ 
ting  back  large  limbs,  which  requires  fewer  scions 
for  a  tree,  but  it  does  not  overcome  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  too  rank  a  growth  from  the  grafts 
inserted,  making  it  difficult  to  form  a  good  new  head. 
The  inexperienced  will  often  take  pride  in  the  great 
rank  growth  from  the  grafts  he  has  set.  and  judge 
the  success  of  the  work  by  that,  but  he  does  not 
look  far  enough  ahead.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and 
I_  admit  having  held  the  opinion  that  if  a  man  cares 
more  for  the  shape  of  a  head  (on  a  tree)  than  what 
is  in  it  he  would  better  keep  away  from  it.  The 
change  can  just  as  well  be  made  without  changing 
the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  tree  to  any  great 
extent  by  going  further  out  on  the  limbs  and  setting 
a  larger  number  of  scions,  and  then.  too.  do  it  in 
less  time  than  it  would  take  to  fuss  with  split¬ 


ting  and  fitting  to  it  two  scions  in  a  large  limb. 

CUTTING  THE  SCIONS.— Fig.  24G  ..hows  a 
simple  way  of  grafting,  being  what  might  be  called 
a  long-handled  •budding  method.  AAA  shows  how 
the  scions  are  cut.  simply  one  smooth,  sloping  cut 
u  ith  a  sharp  knife,  just  back  of  a  bud  or  eye.  at  the 
base  of  scion.  The  bud  at  base  of  scion  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  but  comes  handy  at  times  in  case  a  grqft 
gets  broken  off,  which  occasionally  does-  happen,  but 
is  much  less  likely  to  where  inserted  in  small  limbs, 
and  the  growth  is  not  too  rank.  High  -winds  take 
a  heavy  toll  at  times  from  over-rank  growing  grafts. 
For  small  limbs  the  small  size  scions  work  better, 
and  length  may  be  to  suit  the  supply  of  scions. 
Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  young  wood  to  use 
a  terminal  bud  scion  10  or  12  inches  or  more  in 
length  works  nicely,  or  may  be  cut  up  short  as 
desired  if  scions  are  scarce. 

SETTING  THE  SCION.— Fig.  24G.  B.  shows  the 
end  of  limb  cut  off  on  a  slant  and  the  upper  end 
squared  off  a  little  with  a  knife.  The  sloping  cut 
is  the  right  idea,  and  where  grafts  have  already 
been  inserted  a  year  in  stubs  cut  off  square,  and  are 
not  healing  over  well,  the  swivel  pruning  saw  works 
well  for  making  a  fresh,  sloping  cut.  Rank-growing 
grafts  will  overgrow  a  square  cut  even  on  quite  a 
large  limb,  but  will  handle  the  sloping  cut  more 
easily.  On  very  small  limbs  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  whether  the  cut  is  sloping  or  not.  C  shows 
knife  cutting  through  the  bark  only,  making  a  slit 
which  is  opened  slightly  at  top  ready  for  end  of 
scion.  No  splitting  of  limb  and  fitting  scion  into 
wood,  and  requires  no  expert  care  in 
making  the  inner  bark  of  scion  and 
stock  exactly  fit,  as  with  cleft-grafting. 
D  shows  scions  inserted  in  the  slit  and 
pushed  home  under  the  hark,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it:  no  expert  fitting 
needed.  E  shows  D  wrapped  with 
waxed  cloth.  This  is  more  easily, 
quickly  and  economically  done  with 
waxed  cloth  than  fussing  with  the  wax 
in  the  clear. 

WAXED  CLOTH.— F  shows  a  roll 
of  waxed  cloth.  Old  sheets  make  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose,  but  can¬ 
not  always  get  enough  of  them.  The 
cloth  should  be  soft,  easily  torn  into 
strips  three-fourths  or  one  inch  in 
width,  and  of  more  importance  is  that 
they  should  be  easily  torn  crosswise. 
One  simply  tears  off  a*  few  inches  of 
the  waxed  strip  of  cloth  and  covers 
the  cut  tightly,  same  as  in  waxing, 
being  careful,  however,  not  to  use  too 
much  of  it.  -The  cloth  holds  the  scion 
in  place  better  than  wax  in  case  a  bird 
uses  it  for  a  perch,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  .  The  grafting  wax  is  melted 
as  usual,  in  a  crock  or  kettle,  and  the  rolls  of  cloth 
soaked  thoroughly,  then  allowed  to  drain  and  cool. 
The  strips  of  cloth  are  wound  around  a  center  of 
three  or  four  small  sticks  of  wood,  which  allows 
the  melted  wax  to  enter  from  the  inside  as  well  as 
the  outside.  In  winding  on  the  cloth  let  the  end  of 
each  strip  lap  under  the  end  of  the  preceding  strip, 
so  that  in  unwinding  the  end  of  the  next  strip  is 
always  easy  to  find.  Vary  the  wax  with  the  weather. 
If  hot,  use  a  little  extra  rosin  and  beeswax.  Test 
a  roll  first  and  see  if  it  works  and  sticks  well.  One 
of  the  girls  can  do  the  waxing,  or  the  whole  job  for 
that  matter. 

THE  GROWING  GRAFT. — G  shows  the  graft 
the  following  Spring  with  the  suckers  and  waxed 
cloth  removed.  If  old  cloth  is  used,  and  not  too 
much  applied,  no  attention  will  be  necessary  until 
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pruning  time  the  following  Spring.  Tough  cloth 
should  not  be  used  at  all,  nor  should  the  waxed 
cloth  be  wound  several  times  around  the  base  or 
neck  of  scion,  so  as  to  choke  it  as  it  grows  and 
swells.  H  shows  how  the  growing,  healthy  graft 
grips  the  sloping  cut  bn  the  limb  as  it  grows  and 
heals  over — all  one  solid  piece. 

WHEN  TO  WORK. — Best  time  for  doing  this 
work  is  after  bark  slips  and  before  growth  is  so  far 
advanced  that  the  bark  is  so  soft  and  loose  it  does 
not  help  in  holding  scion  firmly  in  place.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  fire  blight  the  knife  blade  should 
be  frequently  disinfected  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
1,000  to  1.  We  like  to  remove  the  limbs  just  before 
growth  becomes  very  active,  to  avoid  risk  from  fire- 
blight,  also  to  have  them  ready  for  rapid  work  in 
setting  the  grafts,  but  this  must  not  be  done  too 
fur  ahead,  as  the  stubs  dry  out.  If  not  done  early 
enough,  each  stub  should  be  disinfected,  if  danger 
of  blight. 

FRESII-CUT  SCIONS. — Scions  should  not  be  cut 
a  long  time  ahead.  They  seem  to  be  better  fresh,  but 
if  work  cannot  be  done  before  they  leaf  out,  better 
cut  just  as  buds  are  swelling  or  opening,  before  lit¬ 
tle  leaves  come  out  much,  and  keep  fresh  in  damp 
sawdust.  Grafting  can  be  done  with  fair  success 
quite  late,  even  after  leaves  are  of  considerable  size, 
but  there  will  be  more  loss.  However,  the  late-set 
grafts  on  small  limbs  are  likely  to  make  but  little 
growth  and  set  fruit  buds  the  same  year.  The  graft¬ 
ing  of  trees  well  out  on  ends  of  limbs  is  practiced  by 
some  fruit  growers,  using  scions  from  nursery  trees 
they  have  bought,  so  they  can  tell  from  fruit  on  these 
grafts  whether  true  to  name  or  not  years  before 
they  would  be  able  to  do  so,  from  fruit  from  the 
young  trees.  This,  however,  does  not  quite  equal  for 
quick  work  the  way  .T.  IT.  Hale  used  to  do  in  his 
Georgia  peach  orchard,  for  he  could  pick  a  crop  of 
peaches  from  a  tree,  then  dishorn  it.  Jnne-bud  the 
new  growth,  and  get  a  crop  of  peaches  from  the 
June-budded  growth  the  next  season.  The  long  sea¬ 
son  and  mild  Winter  make  possible  farther  South 
what  would  not  be  here  in  the  North,  and  failure  to 
take  this  fact  into  consideration  when  telling  others 
“how"  and  “what"  to  do  in  an  orchard  makes  trouble 
ahead. 

EXAMPLES  OF  GRAFTING. — Fig  247,  I.  shows  a 
tree  grafted  over  to  Banks  (Red  Gravenstein),  the 
disadvantage  of  the  rank  growth  and  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  good  new  head,  without  further  seiious 
'Cutting.  Fig.  247,  .T,  shows  a  graft  from  a  large 
grafted  limb,  nearly  as  thick  as  a  broom  handle,  and 
7  or  8  ft.  high,  growing  straight  up,  which  is  the 
tendency,  even  when  the  grafted  limbs  are  fai  tiom 
vertical.  Fig  247,  K,  grafted  pretty  well  out  on  a 
nearly  horizontal  limb,  shows  a  much  easier  propo¬ 
sition  to  handle.  When  trees  are  badly  “upset  by 
cutting  back  so  hard  in  grafting  over,  it  takes  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  them  to  get  back  to  moderate,  normal 
growth,  ready  to  form  fruit  buds:  and  the  harder  a 
tree  is  cut  back  the  longer  this  is  likely  to  take,  and 
the  continued  cutting  necessary  on  this  rank,  upright 
growth,  in  order  to  form  a  good  head,  but  prolongs 
such  conditions,  and  also  increases  the  risk  of  fur¬ 
ther  loss.  We  have  lost  a  good  many  trees  where 
nearly  every  graft  lived  and  grew,  but  while  the 
tree  was  “upset”  the  hard  Winters  finished  them. 
Fig.  247.  L,  is  another  tree  grafted  to  Banks,  but 
done  while  smaller.  This  is  somewhat  more  easily 
handled,  but  is  still  too  rank.  M  shows  tree  dead 
from  severe  cutting.  N  is  a  tree  of  same  vaiiety 
further  up  on  a  hill  that  pulled  through  all  right. 
Bare  stubs  on  M  had  growth  knocked  off.  Nearly 

every  graft  was  alive  and  growing  well  at  first. 

i.  c.  R. 


Why  Not  Roll  the  Roads 

HARD  CONDITIONS. — Following  the  article  by 
Helen  S.  K.  Willeox  on  page  .”,4.-).  a  description 
of  how  Winter  roads  are  kept  open  in  an  adjoining 
State  may  not  be  ill-timed.  The  writer  was  born  (in 
Northern  Vermont,  where  the  snow  is  usually  three 
or  four  feet  deep  on  the  level,  and  in  spite  of  this 
fact  my  first  Winter  in  this  section  was  a  decided 
shock.  My  first  disappointment  came  when  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  could  not  put  my  baby  on  a  sled  and  run 
with  her  to  my  neighbors,  and  Winter  is  the  one 
time  of  year  when  a  farm  woman  has  much  freedom 
to  go  calling.  Next  I  found  that  it  was  hardly  safe 
to  venture  out  in  the  cutter  with  baby,  and  that  for 
three  or  four  months  I  must  expect  to  “bide  In  my 
ain  house.”  And  as  I  have  “bided”  and  watched 
horses  go  over  the  bank  between  us  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  seen  our  own  horses  come  home  calked,  and  the 
blood  dripping  from  the  milkman’s  team,  learned  of 
delayed  funerals  and  unattended  eases  of  illness.  I 
have  done  some  thinking  and  remembering. 

THE  MODERN  PLAN. — I  had  heard  the  old- 
timers  in  my  home  town  talk  of  the  “early  days  when 
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they  plowed  out  the  roads.”  but  I  had  had  no  idea 
this  was  still  practiced  in  any  locality  where  there 
is  heavy  snow.  In  Vermont,  and  I  believe  also  in 
Northern  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  road-roll¬ 
ing  has  been  used  successfully  for  over  HO  years, 
and  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
The  roller  in  common  use  is  made  of  two  drums  5  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  set  1  ft.  apart,  so  it 
makes  an  11-ft  track.  After  every  snowfall  of  4  in. 
or  even  less,  if  there  has  been  much  drifting,  the 
roller  starts  out  and  packs  the  snow  into  a  hard,  firm 
bed,  the  sides  being  solid  enough  to  permit  passing, 
or  to  serve  as  a  good  sidewalk.  In  the  Spring  the 
road  machine  is  mounted  on  runners  and  the  drifts 
and  bad  sliding  places  are  scraped  down,  which  does 
away  with  many  of  the  discomforts  of  the  break-up. 

ECONOMY  OF  LABOR. — From  the  viewpoint  of 
labor  involved,  these  roads  are  a  real  economy.  Two 
men  and  two  teams  with  a  roller  can  pack  10  or  12 
miles  of  drifts  into  a  good  road  in  a  day.  Except 
where  digging  is  necessary,  the  men  have  only  to 
sit  on  top  and  drive,  tucked  up  cosily  in  their  fur 
coats  and  robes,  which  is  somewhat  easier  than  fol¬ 
lowing  a  plow.  Time  saved  from  “watchful  waiting” 
at  good  turning-out  places,  is  another  item  of 
economy. 

GOOD  SUMMER  ROADS. — Our  Summer  roads 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  all  justly  proud  of  them.  They  have  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  our  farms  and  farm  products. 
But  the  farmer  needs  good  Winter  roads  fully  as 
much.  He  frequently  finds  his  best  market  for  cab¬ 
bage  and  potatoes  during  those  months  when  the 
macadam  road  is  buried  deep  with  snow,  and  when 
small  loads  and  poor  roads  make  the  hauling  pretty 
expensive.  With  rolled  roads  the  farmer  could 
safely  store  his  potatoes  until  the  time  they  would 
bring  him  the  most  handsome  profit.  The  daily 
necessity  of  sending  the  milk  is  a  big  argument  for 
road  rolling.  A  day’s  milk  on  our  route  would  more 
than  pay  the  initial  expense  of  a  roller,  and  there  is 
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hardly  a  Winter  that  at.  least  one  day’s  milk  is  not 
lost  through  the  impassability  of  the  roads. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD. — The  advantage  of  having  an 
open  road  is  felt  keenly  when  there  is  illness  in  the 
family.  Any  extra  taxes  would  be  well  spent  as  in¬ 
surance  that  your  physician  could  reach  you  at  any¬ 
time.  Even  in  spite  of  the  terrible  Winter  roads, 
our  doctors  do  nobly  in  reaching  their  patients.  But 
the  number  of  country  doctors  is  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing,  and  words  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Winter 
roads  point  to  one  cause  for  this  decrease. 

MATTERS  OF  EXPERIENCE— As  proof  that 
road  rolling  works,  may  I  give  a  few  examples  from 
my  own  experience?  For  four  years  my  companion 
and  I  drove  to  high  school,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
and  never  lost  a  day  on  account  of  the  roads.  We 
went  through  drifts,  of  course,  but  always  under¬ 
neath  the  last  storm  there  was  a  wide,  hard  roadbed. 
Later,  when  teaching  in  the  same  academy,  although 
two-thirds  of  our  pupils  drove  in  from  the  country 
every  day,  we  very  rarely  had  an  absence  caused  by 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  In  all  the  five  years  of 
my  teaching  there  the  night  mail  never  failed  us, 
although  it  had  to  come  by  stage  a  distance  of  12 
miles. 

IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. — Now  for  contrast  with 
Mrs.  Willcox’s  article.  In  my  home  section  autos 
have  never  been  used  on  the  rolled  roads.  Obviously 
they  are  too  narrow.  But  in  New  Hampshire  they 
use  a  roller  the  same  in  construction  with  drums  6  ft. 
4  in.  wide.  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Chas.  A. 
French,  city  engineer  of  Laconia,  N.  II.,  in  the 
Ijiterarg  Digest  of  November  10,  1 01 S :  "In  cold 
weather  we  are  able  to  use  four-ton  motor  trucks  on 
these  rolled  snow  roads,  but  not  when  the  snow  is 
deep  duiiing  a  thaw.”  The  experiment  of  testing 
them  out  for  autos  here  would  be  far  less  expensive 
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and  have  a  vastly  greater  chance  to  succeed,  to  my 
mind,  than  the  plow  and  tractor  method  described 
by  Mrs.  Willeox,  and  would  have  the  overwhelming 
advantage  of  making  a  good  road  for  the  farmer,  in¬ 
stead  of  destroying  the  passable  one  he  already  has. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROLLER.— These  rollers 
would  have  to  be  made  locally  by  carpenters  or  me¬ 
chanics.  The  frame  is  made  of  any  good  hard¬ 
wood.  3x6  in.  The  pole  goes  through  between  the 
rollers  and  bolts  on  to  the  frame  in  front  and  back. 
The  drums  are  made  of  any  good  soft  .wood  4  in. 
wide.  The  ends  of  the  drums  are  double  and  are 
fitted  with  iron  hoops.  The  seat  is  on  a  frame  that 
is  fastened  to  the  roller  frame.  The  axle  is  one  long 
piece  or  two  short  pieces  of  2-in.  iron  shafting,  and 
the  axle  itself  turns.  The  cost  of  such  a  roller  used 
to  be  about  $35,  but  now  it  would  probably  be  nearly 
three  times  that  amount.  If  any  community  is  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  make  the  experiment,  the  car¬ 
penter  who  has  made  all  the  rollers  in  my  home 
town  has  generously  offered  to  make  a  mechanical 
drawing  of  the  roller,  showing  every  detail  of  con¬ 
struction.  ELMA  T.  M’FEETERS. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Test  of  Silage  Corn 

ON  page  505  there  is  a  letter  from  M.  S.  P„ 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  as  to  the  kind  of  corn 
to  grow  for  silage.  As  he  is  located  in  a  locality 
that  has  a  similar  climate  to  ours,  perhaps  he  will 
be  interested  in  some  tests  we  made  last  Summer 
of  15  kinds  of  corn  said  to  be  suitable  for  silage. 
They  were  planted  May  15,  on  well-manured  ground, 
in  small  plots  of  two  rows  40  feet  long  of  each  kind 
of  corn.  The  corn  was  cut  and  weighed  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7.  The  results  follow : 

GREEN  WEIGHT  I*ER  ACRE  IN  TOUNDS 


Total 

Ears 

Name  of  Corn 

Wt. 

( )nlv 

Williams  . 

31044 

10164 

Dented 

Mass.  A.  (’.  White... 

25515 

8748 

Dented 

Mt.  Hope  Dent . 

24057 

10167 

Dented  to  ripe 

Longfellow  Flint . 

26073 

11664 

Glazed  to  ripe 

Rowe  No.  7 . 

33534 

14580 

Dented 

Cornell  No.  11 . 

24286 

8748 

Dented  to  ripe 

Cornell  No.  12 . 

34263 

11664 

Milk 

S  purr's  llybred . 

27702 

8748 

Dough 

Wilbraham  White.  .  .  . 

18954 

2016 

Dented 

Mammoth  Yel’w  Flint 

40724 

11664 

Dough 

Hall’s  Golden  Nugget. 

32054 

10206 

Dough  to  glaze 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent 

33534 

1 0206 

Dented 

Golden  Beauty . 

40724 

8748 

Milk 

Luce’s  Favorite . 

40724 

13122 

Dented 

Sanford  White  Flint. 

23328 

10206 

Ripe 

As  we  had  no  platform  scale  we  could  not  weigh 
the  whole  of  each  plot,  so  we  weighed  10  feet  of 
each  kind  to  the  nearest  pound  and  multiplied  to 
make  an  acre. 

In  order  to  find  out  more  we  grew  two  acres  each 
of  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Hall’s  Golden  Nugget. 
Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent,  Golden  Beauty,  Luce’s  Fav¬ 
orite  and  Sanford  White  Flint.  All  were  planted 
with  Medium  Early  Green  Soy  beans  (one  quart  of 
Soy  beans  to  three  of  corn).  All  gave  about  the 
same  results,  except  that  the  Sanford  was  too  ripe 
to  put  in  the  silo,  and  Ihe  Luce’s  Favorite  did  not 
show  up  at  all  well.  It  had  few  ears  and  a  light 
yield  of  fodder.  From  the  10  acres  we  put  into  the 
silo  we  got  04  tons  of  settled  silage,  so  if  the  yield 
of  the  test  plots  is  divided  by  two  it  will  probably 
give  the  amount  of  silage  from  each  kind  of  corn. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  we  have  been  trying 
out  silage  corn  and  Soy  beans.  For  us  the  Medium 
Green  seems  to  be  the  best,  as  they  form  pods  and 
seed,  and  do  not  fall  into  the  row  to  interfere  with 
cultivating,  and  they  have  not  caused  trouble  in 
harvesting  by  machine,  although  it  leaves  about  one- 
third  of  the  beans  in  the  field.  What  is  left  makes 
good  green  manure,  and  1  am  certain  the  beans  help 
the  corn  when  planted  together.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  milk  yield  between 
corn  with  ears  in  milk  and  corn  with  ears  glazed, 
and  we  certainly  have  to  feed  as  much  grain  in 
either  case.  I  am  convinced  that  the  proper  corn 
to  grow  is  the  largest  kind  that  will  have  ears  in 
the  dough  or  milk  stage  at  harvest  time.  Corn  that 
has  no  ears  seems  to  have  too  much  water  in  it  to 
make  the  best  silage.  I  (liink  it  would  be  foolish 
to  grow  Sanford  Flint  when  Mammoth  Yellow  Hint 
will  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  to  the  acre.  A 
farmer  would  do  better  to  grow  the  larger  corn  and 
devote  the  extra  time  and  acres  to  a  cash  crop  and 
buy  his  grain  (which  lie  will  have  to  do,  anywaj  L 

I  believe  that  of  the  various  kinds  we  have  tried 
we  do  best  with  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Golden 
Nugget,  Big  Red  Dent  or  Golden  Beauty.  Anyway, 
we  are  going  to  give  these  another  lield  trial  this 
coming  year.  In  this  section  we  can  only  be  sure 
of  three  months  without  frost,  and  often  not  as 
long.  My  farm  is  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  so 
you  can  see  that  corn  is  quite  a  problem  here. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  joung.  ELLis. 
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Value  of  Soy  Beans 


Advantages  of  the  crop. — The  growing  of 
Soy  beans  possesses  a  peculiar  value  to  any 
farm  running  a  rotation,  and  to  one  which  employs 
help  the  year  ’round.  Its  seeding  time  follows  the 
busy  time  of  planting  corn.  Its  early  harvest  time, 
end  of  August  or  early  September,  fits  well  with 
sowing  of  wheat,  for  the  latter  is  drilled  in  right 
on  the  heels  of  the  Soy  bean  binder.  If  there  is  not 
enough  help  to  sandwich  the  crops  as 
above.  aS'On  this  farm  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois.  an  earlier  maturing  variety  may 
be  used,  viz.,  the  Early  Brown,  I  to  San 
or  Medium  Yellow.  The  favorite  here 
has  been  the  Mongol,  and  the  only 
objection  to  it  is  its  late  maturing. 

A.  K.  is  becoming  a  close  second  in 
estimation,  as  it  matures  a  little  ear¬ 
lier.  TIollybrook  is  similar  to  Mongol. 

WHEAT  FOLLOWS  SOY  BEANS.— 

With  the  number  of  men,  six  to  10. 
who  are  kept  all  the  time,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  harvesting  the  bean  crop  and 
having  the  wheat  drill  follow  in  the 
very  tracks  and  on  the  heels  of  the 
Soy  bean  harvester.  The  wheat  sow¬ 
ing  literally  follows  this  closely.  The 
beau  crop  leaves  the  soil  in  good  phy¬ 
sical  condition,  and  no  plowing  is 
necessary — not  often  do  we  even  disk. 

The  farm  feels  the  value  of  these  four 
good  points : 

1.  The  crop  follows  close  on  corn 
planting. 

2.  It  is  harvested  just  before  wheat 
drilling  time. 

3.  If  leaves  the  ground  ready  for 
wheat. 

4.  Tt  has  done  the  heavy  Fall  plow¬ 
ing,  or  no  Fall  plowing  for  wheat  is 

necessary. 

VALUABLE  QUALITIES. — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  points,  others  may  be 
added.  As  a  crop  it  is  more  resistant 
to  moisture  extremes  than  other 
legumes;  it  is  a  good  substitute  for 
clover  when  it  fails;  it  ranks  with 
flax  and  cottonseed  meal  as  concen¬ 
trates:  it  gathers  nitrogen  for  soil  im¬ 
provement;  it  may  be  grown  upon  a 
soil  too  acid  for  clover;  it  fits  well 
into  rotation  as  carried  on  here,  viz., 
corn.  Soy  beans,  wheat  and  clover.  Its 
bay  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  Alfalfa. 

STOCK  LIKES  IT.— As  to  the  last 
point,  our  stock  all  like  the  hay — 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Our 
mows  have  been  growing  in  size  year 
after  year.  Tt  follows  we  are  feeding 
it  more  and  more,  as  our  amount  of 
stock  is  increasing  yearly.  So  the 
acreage  of  Soy  beans  grown  has  in¬ 
creased  from  70  acres  four  or  five  years 
ago  to  170  in  1010.  Even  the  hulltngs 
(the  bean  vines  and  pods  left  after 
thrashing  out  the  beans  for  seed)  are 
valuable.  We  have  stock  eating  the 
ballings  and  growing  fat  thereon  with 
little  or  no  corn.  We  prefer  the  hull- 
ings  to  Timothy. 

HOOD  HAY  IN  RAINY  WEATHER. 

—If  the  crop  becomes  soaked  while 
curing  in  the  field  it  is  less  injured 
than  clover,  Alfalfa  or  Timothy  would 
be  under  the  same  conditions.  We  had 
tons  lie  on  the  ground  six  weeks,  a 
year  ago,  which  was  a  rainy  time.  We 
worried  considerably  over  it  then;  but 
h  M»ld  for  $25  per  baled  ton  in  the  field,  so  now, 
'•dn  or  shine,  it  gives  us  no  anxiety. 

A  A  AFFABLE  CROC. — For  a  number  of  years 
S  '•'  '*eaus  as  seed  have  had  a  ready  sale  from  this 


HOGGING  DOWN. — This  farm  regards  the  Soy 
bean  at  its  greatest  value  when  grown  in  conjunction 
with  corn  for  hogging  down.  For  several  years, 
except  1010.  very  little  husking  has  been  done  here. 
1  he  four-footed  buskers  have  cleaned  up  the  corn 
and  bean  fields.  While  on  this  feed  the  hogs  need 
i.»  to  NO  per  cent  less  tankage,  as  has  been  proven 
in  our  own  experience.  We  make  use  most  often  of 


200  miles)  was  saved.  The  corn  was  used  where 
it  grew,  the  manure  scattered  with  no  labor;  in 
short,  the  crop  went  direct  to  consumer.  In  101, s 
we  had  285  acres  of  corn  and  Soy  beans;  150  acres 
of  this  was  eaten  down  in  the  field  before  the 
December  snows  flew.  We  husked  50  acres.  The 
other  35  went  into  the  silos.  Horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  devoured  it  fast  as  they  were  fed.  In  1010  we 
had  200  acres  in  corn  and  Soy  beans. 
On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  prices  we  bandied  only  120 
hogs  instead  of  2.500.  as  we  had  been 
doing  in  the  course  of  a  year,  so  we 
husked  all :  the  sheep,  cattle  and  horses 
cleaned  up  the  fodder.  j.  w.  m. 

Tolono,  Ill. 


Rolling  the  I, ‘oiuls  in  a  Snoicy  Country.  Fig.  2)9 


Hunting  a  Loud  of  Fggplunts  from  the  Field.  Fig.  250.  (Sec  page  906 ) 


A  Red  of  Spring  Tulips  in  Full  Bloom.  Fig.  251.  (Sec  page  90S) 


Southern  hogs.  They  are  big  and  little,  plump  and 
scrawny,  all  sorts  and  sizes.  We  fence  oft’  10  to  20 
laeres  at  a  time,  and  turn  them  in.  i.  e..  after  they 

*  -  -  - •  -  — . -  uve  “acclimated  to  Ibis  good  feed,  which  is  another 

•'I'ii-  In  101, S  we  sold  1,000  bushels  and  put  about  story.  They  grow  and  fatten  rapidly,  and  in  a 
~  '  to"s  of  ,ia-v  in  Mie  barn.  Our  acreage  was  125  short  time  are  ready  for  a  new  10  to  20  acres.  By 
bu.M  i°ai'  1,1  f,om  150  aoreSi  we  sold  2,100  having  cattle  in  with  the  hogs  the  fodder  is  eaten 

pl-mr  \  01'r  ,that’  Uli,1US  200  saved  from  our  own  up  closer  than  with  hogs  alone.  In  1015.  80  acres 
•ili  w  '  r  *  are  ,uau.v  beans  and  culls  of  corn  and  Soy  beaus  were  hogged  down.  The  next 

fo/tV  ?n!U,8  th°  Cr°P  for  seed-  These  are  valuable  year  the  manager.  W.  E.  Riegel.  estimated  the  corn 
li  dl\  U  '  S  M^"lee<kr  I'lasi  also  soaked  and  par-  at  45  bushels  per  acre,  ami  the  beans  seven.  In  1017 
flock  ,  fT'r*1  !UUl  fe'1  W<mi1,  tlu‘se  culls  k°l>t  our  the  acreage  advanced  to  140.  The  crop  was  divided 
food  tL  1;,yills  rhe  Wiuter  through.  As  human  between  the  silos  and  hogging  down.  That  long. 

bard  siege  busking  (which  we  consider  costs 


rue  winter  through.  As  luunai 

time  |tlU  Sl.>''  '  *S  1'1*1  am*  Palatable,  but  long-  uam  siege  nusKiug  i  which  we  consider  costs  l 
sure  eookiih'1*011  ^  uect'>bai^r’  excePt  in  steam  pres-  cents  a  bushel  i  •  husk,  shell  and  put  in  the  self 


feeder,  and  In  to  22  cents  to  husk,  shell  and  ship 


Blue  Grass  Pasture  in  Ohio 

IVT  ATUREkS  BALANCED  RATION. 

*  — -A  good  Blue  grass  pasture  is 
Natures  self-feeder.  Blue  grass  comes 
on  early  in  the  Spring,  and  furnishes 
luscious  eating  for  young  pigs  and 
calves,  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of 
li' e  stock.  It  suffers  less  from  drought 
than  the  clovers,  and  when  well  estab¬ 
lished  will  come  on  annually,  and  as 
near  as  experts  can  find  out  it  is  the 
closest  thing  to  a  balanced  ration.  Old 
fence  rows  generally  have  a  heavy 
stand  of  Blue  grass,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  live  stock,  when  turned 
into  a  field  of  inferior  pasture  first  to 
thoroughly  clean  up  the  Blue  grass  in 
the  fence  rows.  However.  Blue  grass 
may  be  grown  and  fertilized  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  farm  crop, 
and  it  would  seem  that  farmers  who 
have  considerable  hilly  land,  or  land 
lh.it  is  rather  unprofitable  for  ordinary 
agricultural  operations,  should  convert 
these  lands  into  good  pastures. 

SEEDING. — In  our  experience,  the 
easiest  way  to  produce  a  good  Blue 
grass  sod  is  to  begin  when  the  land  is 
in  wheat.  AYe  generally  apply  from 
one  to  two  tons  of  limestone  per  acre, 
and  then  put  on  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate.  The  effect  of  this 
liming  and  fertilization  is  always  seen 
in  the  wheat,  but  particularly  in  the 
grass  seeding  that  is  made  in  the 
Spi ing  following  the  wheat  sowing. 
The  grass  seeding  in  the  Spring  is 
made  up  of  5  lbs.  of  Blue  grass.  3  IDs. 
of  Alsike  clover  and  sometimes  some 
Red-top,  Alfalfa  or  White  clover  is 
added,  so  as  to  make  from  10  to  15  lbs. 
of  grass  seed  to  the  acre.  After  the 
wheat  is  removed  we  find  that  from 
such  a  seeding  a  good  thick  stand  of 
grass  comes  on,  and  this  may  be  pas¬ 
tured  some  during  the  latter  part  of 
Summer  or  early  Fall,  if  not  heavily 
pastured  so  that  the  growth  is  depleted 
before  Winter.  By  the  next  season  the 
Blue  grass  will  have  a  heavier  stand, 
and  as  the  other  grasses  slowly  lose  out 
il  will  fill  in  and  make  a  good  sward 
for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  On  land 
that  has  not  been  growing  Blue  grass 
nor  has  a  natural  supply  of  limestone, 
it  may  be  hard  to  maintain  a  Blue 
grass  pasture  at  first.  We  feel  that 
we  can  secure  our  best  results  by  care¬ 
ful  fertilizing  and  manuring  such  pas¬ 
tures  after  it  has  been  started.  During  the  late 
Fall  and  before  freezing  begins  we  generally  top- 
dress  our  Blue  grass  pastures  with  acid  phosphate, 
at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  lbs.- per  acre:  or.  if  this  is 
hot  done  in  the  Fall,  we  believe  that  it  will  give  the 
grass  a  good  start  when  applied  in  the  following 
Spring. 

MAN l  RING. — To  manure  a  Blue  grass  pasture 
we  use  a  common  manure  spreader  and  apply  the 
manure  at  the  rate  of  about  five  to  seven  tons  per 
acre.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  this  on  in  the  Fall, 
as  it  protects  the  pastures  during  Winter  and  Spring. 
The  manure  will  be  incorporated  in  the  grass,  so 
that  live  stock  will  not  refrain  from  eating  the  grass 
readily.  If  manure  is  applied  during  the  grazing 
season  cattle  will  mince  over  the  manured  part  and 
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i  w  7  r* 1  Guaranteed 

DhVUL  Insecticides 

Paris  Green  —  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Fungicide) 
Calcium  Arsenate — Arsenate  of  Lead 

Made  to  conform  with  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  standards.  Guaranteed 
strictly  pure,  full  strength,  deadly 
effective  and  safe. 

Don't  take  chances  with  brands 
of  unknown  quality.  Use  Devoe 
and  be  sure. 

Every  user  of  insecticides  should  have  one 
of  our  Spray  Calendars  and  the  set  of  in¬ 
secticide  booklets.  If  your  dealer  can  t 
supply  you,  write  to  our  New  York  Office, 
101  Fulton  St.  The  booklets  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  inc. 

New  Y ork  Chicago 

Houston  New  Orleans 


Boston 


Buffalo 


STANDARD  INSECTICIDES 


Progressive 

Catalog  Free. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plan'* 
» 1.60  per  100;  SI  8  per  1.000, 
Postpaid.  Also  other  V arieties. 
Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

select  from.  LUCRKTIA  Dewberry  Plants, 
S10  per  1,000.  ST.  KEG1S  Raspberry  Plants, 
518  per  1,000.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KE1FF0R0  HALL.  R.  No,  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

St.  Regis, HIS. Raspberry  Plants SEES  1*8 

for  100  for  *3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  W.terlord  Works.  H.  J. 

Progressive  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

S2  per  100,  prepaid:  J12  per  M.  express.  Also  vege¬ 
table  plants.  A.  D.  Ferguson,  Sta.  0,  Omaha,  Neh. 


Strawberry  Plants 


ft  per  100.  Larger  lots  on  applica¬ 
tion.  GEO.  H.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vermonl 


Everbearing  StraWber^  Plants  Summer  bearing  va¬ 
rieties,  $6  peril.  WILUS  ROTS,  Willowdale  Farm.  Hoosick  Fills,  N.Y. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  BERRIES.  Strawberry,  Black¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  plants.  Rhubarb  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Potato  seed.  Cat.  free.  M..N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  H.  J. 


Pprri  k  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
Ul  UvlilL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A. B. Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE.  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS  CELERY.  EGG,  PEPPER.  K0HL-RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE  LEEK.  ONION.  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  Plants 

By  Mail  — All  Leading  Varieties 

EARLY  CABBAGE.  TOMATOES.  Doz.  20e;  100— $1.00;  1,000-S5.75: 
10,000 — S50-0Q.  EARLY  CAULIFLOWER,  Doz.  20c  ;  100— 11.25  ;  1,000— 
17  50.  BEETS.  LETTUCE,  CELERY  and  ASTERS.  Doz.  15c  :  4-Doz.  45e. ; 
100— BSC-  1,000— $4.50:  5,000 — $20-00.  SWEET  P0IAT0ES,  Doz. 
15c;  100— 50c;  1,000— $3.50.  Sake  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

POSTAGE  PREPAID— CATALOG 
P.  1.  ROHRER,  Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


Cabbage  and  Potato  Plants 

111  Varieties  Cabbage  Plants  KS  KSaTRSTit 

500— $1.75,  post-paid.  By  express,  $2  thousand.  Gen¬ 
uine  Porte  Rican  Yam  Potato  plants,  $2.50  thous¬ 
and.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  -  Albany,  Georgia 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

1000  postpaid,  $3.00;  1000  express  collect,  $2.50. 
Potato  plants  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect. 
Tomato  plants  500  postpaid,  $1-50.  1000  express 
collect,  $1.75. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  -  ALBANY,  GA. 

.  -  leading  kinds.  $1  25  per  1,000.  TOMA- 

rahnaflp  toes,  all  kinds,  S2  per  1  000.  ONION 
Vyduuayc  IlI]d  BEET  plants.  $1.50  per  1,000.  CAUL 
IEL0WER,  S3. 50  per  1,000.  LETTUCE  plants,  $1  per  1,000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  S4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  Penna. 

POTATO  PLANTS  selected  potatoes. 

1000  express  collect.  $3.00. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY.  Albany,  Ga. 

QUICK  RESULTS 
r.,42  hundred; 
.75  hundred. 

Good  Ground,  Now  York 


even  trample  it  up  considerably  without 
getting  any  benefit.  Treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  permanent 
pasture  of  Blue  g  s  for  a  long  time, 
and  on  land  that  is  not  adapted  60  well 
to  ordinary  agricultural  purposes,  the  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  are  <  iten  as  high  as  though 
the  land  was  put  in  wheat  or  corn,  and 
the  labor  cost  per  acre  is  very  much  loss. 

Pasturing. — We  keep  the  live  stock 
out  of  such  pasture  during  extremely  wet 
weather,  or  at  such  a  time  when  the  soil 
is  not  hard  enough  to  withstand  trampling 
by  the  cattle,  and  if  a  dry  season  comes 
on  we  keep  the  cattle  off  so  that  the  pas¬ 
ture  will  not  burn  out  in  spots,  or  become 
so  weak  as  to  prevent  it  from  growing 
bigger  shoots.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  entire  field  as  large  as  a  permanent 
pasture  in  order  to  maintain  the  same 
amount  of  cattle  or  pigs  that  use  a  pas¬ 
ture.  We  have  a  two-acre  plot  besides 
our  15  acres  of  permanent  pasture  that 
we  use  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  turn  off 
on  the  Blue-grass  pasture.  This  two-acre 
plot  is  not  pastured  much,  and  hence  al¬ 
ways  has  a  good  growth.  It  will  main¬ 
tain  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  or 
pigs  for  several  weeks,  and  usually  by 
this  time  the  large  permanent  pasture  is 
readv  to  turn  on  again. 

Arranging  a  Rotation.— In  maintain¬ 
ing  a  pasture  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary 
to  arrange  the  rotation  of  the  other  farm 
fields  a  little  differently.  Since  we  have 
established  a  good,  permanent  pasture  we 
follow  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover.  The  clover  is  always  cut  and 
made  into  hay.  which  is  fed  through  the 
Winter  time.  If  the  clover  is  good  enough 
to  produce  an  aftermath,  it  is  sometimes 
cut  for  seed.  When  no  seed  is  produced 
the  aftermath  is  plowed  down  for  corn  in 
the  Spring.  We  are  planning,  however, 
in  case  the  acreage  of  clover  becomes  too 
large,  that  is,  if  it  produces  more  hay 
than  we  can  profitably  feed,  to  hog  off  the 
extra  clover.  This  would  only  involve  the 
putting  up  of  a  temporary  fence  during 
the  pasturing  season.  At  other  times  we 
feel  that  the  permanent  Blue-grass  pas¬ 
ture  will  support  the  live  stock  on  the 
farm.  C.  M.  BAKER. 

Ohio. 


Clipping  Sweet  Clover 

I  have  a  six-acre  Sweet  clover  field 
seeded  last  year  without  a  nurse  crop. 
The  land  was  ppor,  hut  was  seeded  early. 
The  yield  was  sparing  last  year.  The 
coming  season  we  want  to  make  hay  of  it. 
I  know  that  we  must  cut  a  high  stubble. 
The  first  cutting  comes  too  early  for  good 
haying  weather,  so  I  am  planning  to  clip 
the  young  plants  when  about  8  in.  high 
and  leave  the  clippings  for  mulch  and 
humus;  this  to  retard  the  harvest.  How 
close  would  it  be  safe  to  clip  this  early 
growth,  and  how  much  would  I  retard  the 
harvest?  T.F.V. 

Hale’s  Corners,  Wis. 

Clip  the  Sweet  clover  down  to  not  loss 
than  6  in.  when  it  gets  to  he  8  or  9  in. 
high.  It  would  probably  retard  the 
growth  so  that  the  next  cutting  would 
come  at  the  regular  harvest  season.  After 
the  clipping  I  would  cut  whenever  20  in. 
high,  leaving  6-in.  stubble  except  the  last 
cutting,  when  it  can  be  taken  down  to  the 
ground,  as  it  will  die  anyway  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  If  you  can  be  satisfied  with 
one  good  cutting  at  harvest  time  and  plow 
under  the  last,  it  of  course  would  make 
the  land  in  perfect  condition  for  a  heavy 
crop  of  anything.  After  the  first  cutting 
the  field  will  be  continually  covered  with 
the  white  bloom,  which  does  not  hurt  the 
quality  of  the  hay  unless  left  too  long, 
when  it  becomes  hard  and  unpalatable. 

A.  B. 


Good 

COMMON-SENSE 
REASONS 

Why 

BARIUM-  / 

PHOSPHATE 

/p  SHOULD  BE  USED 
in  THE  BARN  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

Manure  is  Deficient 
in  Phosphorus 

It  should  have  this  element  added  to 
make  it  a  well  balanced  fertilizer. 

You  Double  the  Value 
of  Your  Manure 

by  reinforcing  it  with  Barium-Phosphate 
containing : 

28^  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Barium  -  Phosphate  is 
A  Disiniectant 

It  will  keep  your  barn  sweet  and  sanitary. 
Bad  air  and  disease  go  hand  in  hand. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

it  will  pay  you  to  use  B-P  in  the  stable 
gutters  every  day,  or  to  add  about  100 
lbs.  to  every  spreader  load  of  manure  as 
it  is  put  out.  Write  for  our  books: 

“ Phosphorus  and  Manure” 

‘‘B-P  for  General  Farm  Crops” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

4-yr..  $3  hundred.  Large  Selected,  44. 7i 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


CABBAGE, TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CEIERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  List. 
Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

For  Sale— Wells  Red  KIDNEY  BEANS 

A  limited  quantity  for  seed  at  *10  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

The  IMmocL  Orchard  .  Eust  Corinth,  Vermont 

rnEK»»nDI.,<ifc  BY  THE  MILLION.  E.  J.Wake- 
CaDDdflC  r  IciniS  field,  Copenhagen.  Ready  April 
2Gth  at  $2%0  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  R0DWAT,  Hirlly.Oeliware 
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The  RURAL.  NE 
Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  old  folks  used  to  tell  us  that,  no 
matter  how  late  the  boring,  the  trees  will 
always  be  in  full  lea.,  the  tenth  of  May. 
They  have  certainly  got  to  hustle  this 
Spring,  for  it  is  now  past  the  middle  of 
April,  and  the  maples  are  just  showing 
bloom,  and  even  the  south'  wind  blows 
chilly.  The  market  growers  are  rushing 
their  cucumber  and  melon  seed  in  the 
ground  according  to  calendar,  hut  I  fear 
that  a  cool,  wet  spell  will  mean  replant¬ 
ing.  Still  it  is  important  to  get  these 
started  early,  and  growers  can  afford  to 
risk  loss  of  seed.  T  am  content  to  wait 
and  make  more  certain  in  my  garden 
planting.  No  tomato  plants  risked  out  in 
the  chilly  air  yet, 

The  peas  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  cool 
weather,  and  will  soon  be  blooming,  and 
he  Spring-sown  spinach  likes  the  weather. 
The  Fall-planted  onions  are  swelling  rap¬ 
idly,  the  plum  and  pear  trees  are  shedding 
their  bloom,  while  the  peaches  dropped 
them  last  week.  I  have  seen  no  damage 
to  the  bloom  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
hut  no  one  can  tell  anything  about  peaches 
till  the  “June  drop.”  This  sixteenth  of 
April  we  should,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  be  cutting  some  asparagus,  but 
the  closest  scrutiny  fails  to  discover  a 
shoot,  and  it  never  feels  like  real  .Spring 
till  the  asparagus  comes  on  the  table. 

Correspondents  seem  to  think  that  I 
can  fully  identify  any  plant  by  its  seed, 
and  T  get  numerous  samples  for  which  a 
specific  or  varietal  name  is  desired.  In 
garden  seed  I  can,  of  course,  tell  them 
that  a  sample  is  a  bean,  but  only  in  a 
few  cases  can  one  tell  the  variety  from 
the  seed.  One  friend  sends  black  beans 
and  wants  the  name  and  quality.  Of 
course.  I  have  to  say  that  it  may  be  a 
wax  bean  or  a  green  bean ;  all  that.  I  can 
say  is  that  it  is  a  bean.  Now  and  then 
an  old  friend,  so  distinctly  marked  that 
no  mistake  can  he  made,  turns  up.  A 
returned  soldier  sends  some  beaus  he 
brought  from  France,  where  he  found 
them  good,  and  he  wants  me  to  try  them. 
They  are  our  old  friend,  the  Wren’s  Egg 
or  London  Horticultural*  bean,  a  really 
fine  bean,  though  not  much  grown  now. 

I  shall  plant  his  beans  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  climb,  for.  though  there  is  a 
dwarf  form  of  this  bean.  I  have  no  in¬ 
formation  as  to  this  sample. 

Last  Spring  a  New  "York  man  sent  me 
seed  of  what  he  said  was  the  finest  squash 
grown.  I  planted  a  number  of  hills  of 
these,  and  the  squashes  were  really  fine, 
but  they  ran  worse  than  a  pumpkin,  and 
tried  to  take  the  whole  garden.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
Pattypan,  as  I  cannot  give  half  the  gar¬ 
den  to  a  few  squash  vines. 

The  sweet  potato  beds  are  beginning 
to  show  sprouts,  and  the  area  planned  for 
this  season  is  very  large.  Millions  of 
bushels  were  grown  here  last  Summer, 
and  they  are  still  on  the  market,  and 
everyone  seemed  to  make  money  on  the 
crop  last  season,  though  as  in  every  crop 
planted,  some  farmers  will  excel  while 
others  fall  down,  to  cut  the  average. 

What  is  said  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  page 
7G5,  about  the  pen  or  crate  scheme  for 
growing  potatoes  in  a  crate  in  the  back 
yard  reminds  me  of  another  method  for 
growing  a  lot.  of  small  potatoes  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  I  was  working  ai 
rented  farm  and  trying  hard  to  get  solne-  j 
thing  to  eat,  an  Irishman  told  me  that  I 
could  get  a  very  large  crop  of  potatoes  . 
on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  as  was  often 
done  in  Ireland.  lie  offered  to  show  me. 

He  prepared  the  ground  and  laid  off  beds 
six  feet  wide,  with  a  narrow  alley  be¬ 
tween  them,  not  more  than  2  ft.  wide. 

The  cut  pieces  of  potato  were  placed  a 
foot  apart  each  way  and  covered  with  soil 
from  the  alleys.  He  instructed  me  to 
keep  shoveling  in  the  soil  as  the  potatoes 
grew,  so  as  to  just  keep  the  tops  a  little 
above  the  surface.  I  was  interested  in 
the  scheme  and  kept  at  it  till  the  alleys 
were  several  feet  deep  and  the  beds  were 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  and  the  tops 
seemed  inclined  to  mature.  It  seemed 
that  every  buried  joint  of  the  potato  tops 
in  their  three  feet  of  effort  to  keep  above 
the  soil  had  made  hunches  of  potatoes 
and  masses  of  roots,  and  that  the  earliest 
roots  seemed  to  have  died.  The  whole 
bed  was  crammed  with  potatoes,  everv  one 
of  which  was  a  culling.  They  measured 
up  very  well.,  hut  were  too  small. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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NEW  WAY  of  Heatinq 
cellarless  Houses 

Complete  outfit  of 
Hot  Water  Heat 

*131 


The  outfit  consists  of  an  IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler  and  4. 5,  or  6  AMERICAN 
Radiators  and  Special  Expansion  Tank— 
everything  except  labor,  pipe  and  fittings, 
which  any  local  dealer  will  supply.  See 
prices  below  for  various  sizes  of  outfits. 
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Here  is  the  greatest  comfort  for  farm  life  offered  to  you  at  pre-war 
price.  The  IDEAL-Arcola  heating  outfit  will  never  wear  out.  It 
will  outlast  the  building  itself.  There  is  no  other  contrivance  which 
will  heat  your  home  with  as  much  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
Nothing  else  is  as  safe  or  as  easy  to  run.  It  is  the  solution  of  the 
farm-house-heating-problem. 

IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfits 


No. 


Any  Dealer  will  furnish  in  sizes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 

“  2  R  S“e  ID^L_Ar,c.ola  wi!h  100  of  Radiation  $131 

“  3-B . ^  200  »  »  HI 

**  4-B  “  '*  «  ••  250  M  «  934 

5-B .  •*  300  “  ••  270 

1- A  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  135  sq.  ft.  of  Radiation  $150 

2-  A  “  “  “  200  “  “  ini 

3- A  "  “  “  “  265  “  «  234 

4- A  ”  “  “  *’  330  "  **  279 

„  5-A  “  "  “  »  400  “  «  327 

Prices  include  Expansion  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  include  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings.  Radiation  is  of  regular  38-in  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes 
as  needed  to  suit  your  rooms.  EASY  PAYMENTS,  if  desired.  Outfits  shipped  com¬ 
plete  f.  o.  b.  our  nearest  warehouse  —  at  Boston,  Providence.  Worcester,  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis.  Birmingham,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


For 

Soft 

Coal 


For 

Hard 

Coal 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection! 
No  running  to  cellar. 

Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  pre¬ 
sent  attractive 
prices  for  outfits 
complete! 

IDEAL-Arcola  outfits  con¬ 
sist  of  the  boiler  and  radia- 
tors  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your 
requirements!  Unlike 
stoves,  there  are  no  coal- 
gas  leaks  into  the  living- 
rooms.  The  IDEAL-Arcola 
delivers  the  soft,  radiant 
warmth  of  hot  water — not 
the  dry  bumt-out  atmos¬ 
phere  of  stove  heating. 

There  is  no  fire  risk  to 
building  —  no  danger  to 
children  —  fire  lasts  for 
hours!  The  Areola  burns 
hard  or  soft  coal. 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  5-room  cellarless  cottage  by  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  and  4  AMERICAN  Radiators  Ask  for 
catalog  (free)  showing  open  views  of  heating  layouts  of  4-,  5-.  6-. 
and  7-room. 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


"  .American  radiator  company 


Write  to 

Department  F-  to 

f'h  ii-oan 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


QA|  Urn  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soybeans 
^rom  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  tike  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand.”  El.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co..Morristotvn,Tenn. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 

which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send. for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Pa, 


/  Big  Reduction 

OTTAWA  FNCIWE 

Prices^jgll 


Only 

Sent  Direct  From 
My  Big  Factory  To  You. 

Ilea  Chpan  FiipI  There  Is  no  noed  to uao ex- 
II3L  UllCdp  r  uei  pensive  fuel.  Ottawa  en- 
fflnes  uso  low  grade  kerosene,  lamp  oil,  a.sjwoll 
as  gasoline,  and  thoy  use  less  fuel  having 
fewer  moving  parts. 

90  Dav  Trial  You  have  90  days  fn  which  to 
uay  1  rial  try  the.  Ottawa  at  your  own 
work.  Prove  its  reliability,  easy  starting,  small 
fuel  consumption  —  everythin*?  provide*!  in  tny 
liberal  10-year  Guarantee.  Sizes  IS  to  22  H-P 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw-Ritfa— all  prices  low 


Low  Prices  ^ 

How  This  Was  Done 

advancing  daily,  1  reduced  my  prices  to  nearly 
.  pre-war  level  by  cutting  my  manufacturing  cost, 
increasing  my  factory  production.  Now  my  factory 
is  the  largest  in  America  selling  exclusively  direct  to 
the  user,  and  giving  the  very  highest  quality  engine. 


When 

^  I  reduced 
.my  manufactur¬ 
ing  costa.  I  re¬ 
duced  prices,  giving 
you  the  benefit.  I  am 
no  profiteer.  Before 
deciding  on  any  en¬ 
gine  at  any  price 
get  my  Big  Special 
Offer  and  Liberal 
Factory  Brices. 

Geo.  E. 
Long 


Facv  Termc  or  cash  if  you  desire.  A  whole 
.  “  ,  ■  year  to  pay  are  my  terms  to  any  re- 

Imp  o  mao.  Make  your  engine  earn  enough  to  pay 
while  you  use  it.  You  can’t  atTord  to  be  without  an 
Ottawa  and  you  noed  not  pay  more  than  my  price. 

Soecial  you  °!on  who  read «oo<i 

“  1  paper— 1  am  making  a  teal  / 

special  money-saving:  offer.  Get  it  before  you  /  tSO// 
select  any  engine  at  any  price.  My  new  free  /  /V  f  o* 
book  will  ito  with  this  offer..  It  is  the  finest  / 


—  —  ...  —  *«.  •  *o  vii  v.  .  m  v  to  uic  uuuat 

---» — — -  — - -  .  overprinted.  Send  name  and  address  today. 

GeoE. Long, Pres.,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO-  ^  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


10 

/  Tear 
Liberal 
^lurantes 
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‘Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 

May  I  ask  the  privilege  of  expressing 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  to  the  great  number 
of  individual  farmers  and  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  who  co-operated  so  heartily 
and  successfully  in  presenting  the  needs 
of  the  State  College  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  Legislature?  To  a  large  extent 
the  recommendations' made  by  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  farmers  which  studied  the  college 
intimately  last  Fall  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the 
Governor.  •  . 

The  appropriation  bill  recently  signed 
by  the  Governor  carries  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  salaries  for  members  of  the 
staff.  While  these  inci-eases  are  not  so 
great  as  recommended  by  the  farmers’ 
committees,  and  do  not  yet  bring  us  to  a 
basis  comparable  with  a  few  of  the  other 
leading  agricultural  colleges  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  are  nevertheless  generous,  and 
bring  great  relief,  and  we  feel  that  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  have  been 
liberal.  The  bill  also  carries  the  two 
much-needed  positions  of  Vice-Dean  of 
Resident  Instruction  and  Vice-Director  of 
Research.  The  items  for  the  teaching 
staff  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  authorities  of  the- institution  a 
limited  amount  of  freedom  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  salaries.  There  is  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  new  construction  in  the  amount 
of  $3,017,000,  of  which  $517,000  is  im¬ 
mediately  available. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  tins 
large  program  was  made  possible  by  the 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  college  by  Senator  H.  M. 
Sage  and  Assemblyman  II.  E.  Machold, 
in  charge  of  financial  matters  in  tlm  Leg¬ 
islature  ;  State  Architect  a..  F.  Pilcher 
and  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  to  all  of 
whom  acknowledgment  is  due  for  their 
generous  response  to  the  requests  made 
of  them  by  the  trustees  of  the  university 
and  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Especial  credit  is  due  to  the  Farmers’ 
Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  William 
A.  Mather,  chairman ;  E.  R.  Eastman, 
secretary  ;  James  Fear,  Mrs.  Lewis  Sey¬ 
mour,  F.  A.  Salisbury.  C.  F.  Mason, 
Daniel  Dean,  E.  C.  Gillette,  II.  C.  Troy, 
W.  N.  Giles,  S.  L.  Strivings,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Brigden,  II.  D.  Cooper  and  C.  F.  Boshart. 
This  committee  discharged  the  responsi¬ 
bility  placed  in  its  hands  with  earnest 
devotion  and  conspicuous  success,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  are  under  permanent 
obligation  to  its  members  for  the  work 
they  have  done.  They  were  greatly  helped 
by  the  very  general  support  of  farmers 
throughout  the  State.  The  sympathetic 
support  of  the  press,  and  particularly  the 
agricultural  press,  was  an  indispensable 
aid. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  desired 
these  enlargements  for  no  selfish  purpose, 
but  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  do  its 
work  more  efficiently  and  more  nearly  to 
meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it. 
We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  increased 
responsibility  that  is  ours  as  a  result  of 
the  larger  appropriations  that  have  come. 

A.  R.  MANN, 

Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  New  York  Assem¬ 
bly  April  24  passed  Senator  Walker’s 
bill,  which  is  intended  to  permit  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  beer  containing  not 
more  than  2.75  per  cent.  The  vote  was 
87  to  57.  The  Democratic  members,  with 
the  exception  of  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  of 
Schoharie,  voted  for  the  bill. 

Max  Silver,  president  of  two  private 
banks  in  the  Ghetto  of  Chicago,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  suddenly  four  years  ago  after 
closing  the  doors  of  his  banks,  has  been 
found  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.  There  were  1,136 
depositors  in  Silver’s  banks,  who  had 
saved  $227,000.  Two  of  them  committed 
suicide ;  several  became  insane  and  hun¬ 
dreds  were  reduced  to  penury. 

Fire  destroyed  April  26  the  interna¬ 
tional  foot  bridge  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  con¬ 
necting  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
All  communication,  including  telephone 
sendee,  was  cut  off  as  a  result  of  the  fire. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $300,000. 

Negotiations  have  now  been  completed 
by  the  German  import  department  with 
an  American  packing  firm  for  a  supply 
of  bacon,  meat,  lard,  milk  and  other  fats 
on  a  credit  basis  to  a  total  of  $45,000,000. 
Payment  is  to  be  made  under  a  special 
amortization  plan,  to  be  put  in  effect 
early  next  year.  Delivery  of  the  goods, 
now  in  warehouses  in  Hamburg,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Amsterdam  and  in  Scandinavia,  will 
begin  immediately. 

The  Federal  grand  jury  in  Brooklyn 
returned  indictments  April  23  against 
Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.  and  Wilson 
&  Co.,  as  well  as  against  the  local  agents 
of  the  firms,  who  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  profiteering.  The  principal  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury  was  given  by 
butchers,  who  declared  that  two  prices 
had  been  charged  for  meat  of  the  same 
grade  bought  at  approximately  the  same 

Seven  armed  bandits  April  26  entered 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Sandy 
Springs.  Montgomery  County.  Maryland, 
shot  and  killed  one  of  the  directors,  locked 


the  clerks  and  officials  in  a  vault  and 
made  off  in  a  big  touring  car  with  $4,500. 
In  their  haste,  the  robbers,  who  wore 
masks  and  carried  rifles  and  revolvers, 
overlooked  several  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  because  of  his  deafness  that  Francis 
M.  Hallowed,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  lost  his  life.  At  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  robbers  his  back  was  toward 
the  door,  and  he  did  not  hear  their  com¬ 
mand  “hands  up.”  One  of  the  outlaws 
interpreted  Hallowell’s  failure  to  obey  as 
either  defiance  or  an  attempt  at  a  subter¬ 
fuge,  and  killed  him. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — As  a  result 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 
New  York,  April  2,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  June  9,  and  the  National  Sale 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  June  10, 
instead  of  in  Chicago,  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced.  This  decision  was  made  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that,  the  National 
Republican  Convention  will  be  in  session 
in  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  week  of  .Tune  7.  mak¬ 
ing  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
either  railroad  ti’ansportation  or  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 
will  be  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  8. 
Prizes  that  were  offered  in  the  1919 
Advanced  Register  Testing  Contest  will 
be  awarded.  One  hundred  and  three  New 
York  State  Guernsey  cows  completed  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  records  during  1919. 
This  included  a  number  of  unusual  re¬ 
cords.  New  York  State  cows  won  eight 
positions  among  the  10  leading  cows  of 
their  respective  classes  during  the  past 
year.  With  one  exception  New  York 
State  has  more  registered  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Due  to  the  railroad  strike  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus  sale  to  be  held  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  on  April  20  was  postponed,  and  the 
date  of  the  sale  will  be  announced  later. 

Reargument  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Farm  Loan  act  of  1916  was  ordered 
April  26  by  the  United  States  Supx-eme 
Court,  which  reassigned  to  the  docket 
appeals'  from  Kansas  attacking  the 
statute.  The  case,  however,  will  not  be 
heard  until  Fall. 

WASHINGTON.— Declaring  that  the 


anti-dumping  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Hoxise  would  prevent  American  consumers 
from  reducing  living  costs  by  buying 
cheaper  European  wares,  Senators  Thomas 
of  Colorado  and  Nugent  of  Idaho,  Demo¬ 
crats,  filed  April  23  a  minority  repoi*t 
urging  defeat  of  the  measure.  They 
charged  that  the  moving  force  behind  the 
bill  was  the  eelfish  interests  of  American 
manufacturers,  who  desired  to  hold  a 
monopoly  of  the  domestic  maiket. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  April  23 
asked  Congress  for  $500,000  for  prose¬ 
cuting  and  detecting  crime,  in  addition  to 
$2,600,000  already  appropriated  for  the 
curi-ent  year. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  has  resigned,  and  his  resigna¬ 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  President  Wil¬ 
son,  effective  May  15.  Much  work  in 
liquidating  the  affairs  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  will  remain  after  May  15, 
and  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hines  will  be 
named. 

A  shrinkage  of  almost  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  bank  deposits  of  the  country,  with 
a  commensurate  shrinkage  in  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  the  national  banks,  is  noted  in 
a  compilation  by  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Williams  of  the  reports  of  the 
national  banks  on  the  call  of  February 
28.  Total  deposits  in  the  national  banks 
February  28  were  $16,965,122,000.  a  re¬ 
duction  in  just  two  months  from  Decem¬ 
ber  31  of  $901,291,000.  The  December 
31  deposits,  however,  were  slightly  under 
the  highest  ever  recorded,  and  the  deposits 
for  February  2S  were  $1,500,000,000 
greater  than  for  approximately  the  same 
date  a  year  ago. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  was 
passed  April  26  by  the  Senate  after  it  had 
been  amended  so  as  to  make  the  total 
$24,000,000.  as  against  $12,000,000  in  the 
Douse  bill  and  $20,000,000  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The 
measure,  which  was  approved  without  a 
l-ecord  vote,  now  goes  to  conference,  where 
a  sharp  fight  is  expected.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  agreed  to  the  genei-al  principle 
of  a  lump  sum  appropriation  rather  than 
specific  grants  for  the  various  pi-ojects. 
No  new  work  was  authorized.  At  the 
request  of  Senator  Reed,  Democrat 
(Mo.),  Senator  Harrison  sought  early  in 
the  day  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  make 
the  total  $27,000,000,  but  this  was  de¬ 
feated,  26  to  2S.  Senator  Harrison  then 
proposed  $24,000,000,  which  was  accepted 
after  a  long  discussion,  the  vote  being  34 
to  22. 


May  8,  1920 

is  looking  very  fine.  Hay  is  selling  at 
a  good  price.  Hired  help  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  E.  T.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Many  farms  are  changing  hands  at 
high  prices.  A  number  are  selling  out  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  labor  and  high 
wages.  Auction  sales  are  quite  common. 
Many  are  planning  to  cut  down  their 
farm  operations  at  the  cost,  of  lowering 
production.  Some  have  just  finished  husk¬ 
ing  their  last  year’s  crop  of  corn.  Labor 
was  so  scarce  last  Fall  they  did  not  get 
through  husking.  George  T.  Iloffeeker 
has  sold  his  220-acre  farm,  near  Dover, 
for  $30,000,  and  purchased  a  farm  near 
West  Chester-,  Pa.,  containing  240  acres, 
for  $45,000.  Prospect  for  fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  good,  the  cold  weather  having 
held  the  buds  dormant  late  in  the  season. 
Corn  brings  $1.60;  wheat,  $2.30;  hay, 
$40 ;  eggs,  40c ;  weanling  pigs,  from  $5 
to  $10  each.  Fai-mers  busy  hauling  ma¬ 
nure,  trimming  grape  vines,  fruit  trees 
and  plowing  for  corn.  Wheat,  wliieh 
looked  poor  all  Winter,  has  brightened 
up  and  is  beginning  to  look  well.  c.  ir. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

This  is  the  center  of  the  great  corn  belt 
of  Central  Illinois.  Only  about  one-third 
of  the  oats  sown  to  date,  and  no  show  to 
get  into  the  field  for  a  week  more.  No 
potatoes  planted ;  no  gax*dens  made ;  no 
work  at  all  in  fields  for  corn.  Wheat 
sown  later  than  September  30  is  all  right ; 
earlier  wheat  nearly  all  taken  by  the  fly 
last  Fall.  Pastures  slow,  and  orchards 
late.  Corn,  $1.65  per  bu.  of  70  lbs.  Oats, 
93c  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  E.  L. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 

Five  daii-ies  have  gone  out  of  business 
this  Spring  around  here,  and  there  are 
some  going  to  cut  down  their  number  of 
cows.  At  the  price  of  feed,  help  and 
cows,  it  is  a  bad  outlook.  Milk  should 
be  sold  at  10c  a  quart  at  present  before 
the  farmer  can  make  any  money  on  in¬ 
vestment.  E.  B.  c. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  poor  year  for  maple  sugar ;  the 
woods  have  been  filled  with  snow,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  work  in  them.  Wheat 


Senator  Hitchcock  recently  repeated 
a  story  told  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  his  visit  here.  Visiting  a  dug-out 
occupied  by  American  doughboys,  the 
Prince  was  surprised  to  find  there,  side  by 
side,  large  pictures  of  his  fatlier  and 
mother  clipped  from  some  illustrated  mag¬ 
azine.  He  stepped  closer  to  note  the  in¬ 
scription.  Under  one  was  “King  George 
the  Fifth”;  under  the  other,  “The  Other 
Four-fifths  !” — Toronto  Sun. 


Dawn 

30  Days’ Trial 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  Money 
Refunded 


A  5 -Year  Guarantee 
With  Every  Separator 


RIGHT  now  is  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  to  buy 
l.  a  cream  separator.  With  the  cows  on  fresh  grass 


°f 


and  milk  production  mounting  daily,  a  good  close-skimming  machine 
will  6\vell  your  cream  checks  more  during  the  next  few  months  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  new  “Premier”  with  its  wonderful  close  skimming  bowl, 
is  priced  so  low,  and  sold  on  such  easy  terms,  that  even  if  you  have  only  a 
small  herd,  the  cream  savings  will  quickly  pay  for  it. 

The  ‘‘Premier” — a  Standard  Type  of  Reliable  Disc 
Separator  with  a  Highly  Patented  Milk  Distributor 

The  “Premier”  is  not  a  “freak”  machine  or  an  experiment.  It  is  the 
standard  type  of  disc  separator  highly  improved  and  reasonably  priced. 

It  is  provided  with  an  improved  patented  milk  distributor  which  eliminates 
flooding  and  clogging  —  two  faults  common  to  practically  all  other 
separators.  Instead  of  being  fed  directly  to  the  discs,  the  milk  passes 
through  a  distributor  which  distributes  it  uniformly  to  every  disc.  Each 
disc  must  and  does  do  its  full  share.  No  overworked  discs  with  con¬ 
sequent  cream  loss.  No  cross  currents  or  remixing  of  cream  and  milk. 


Duplicates  Skimming  Results  of  Best  Separators 
with  One-Fourth  Less  Discs. 


This  Device 
Does  It. 


This  means  perfect  skimming  results,  one-fourth 
easier  turning — less  discs  to  wash — increased 
serviceability. 

The  bowl  is  of  the  self-balancing  type.  It  stands 
more  abuse  than  bowls  with  rigid  spindle.  It 
skims  clean  at  70  or  90  degrees,  from  fresh  cows 
or  “strippers.” 


Easy  Payments 

Cap’y 

Cash  Price 

Instalment  Price 

300 

lbs. 

$44.75 

<U7  40  $3-95  down 
$3,95  monthly 

500 

lbs 

51.00 

CO  4rt  $4.45  down 

$4 ,45  mon,hly 

700 

lbs. 

58.50 

fit  80  $5.15  down 
Oi.OU  $5.  |5  monthly 

900 

lbs. 

5%  c 
prefer 
Write 
by  o 
nient. 
first  f 

63.00 

iscount  ailc 
to  pay  ca 
for  descrij 
rdering  dire 

Shipped 

ayraent. 

07  00  $5.50  down 

Dl.UU  $5,50  monthly 
wed  on  balance  due.  if  you 
sh  after  30  days'  trial. 

>tive  circular,  or  save  time 
:ct  from  this  advertise- 
anywhere  on  receipt  of 

Bell  speed  indicator  prevents  cream  loss — free  with 
all  “Premier”  Separators,  300  lbs.  capacity  or  larger. 
The  “Premier”  Separator  is  sold  on  30  days*  trial 
under  guarantee  of  “satisfaction  or  money  refunded.” 
Write  at  once  for  descriptive  circular  or  6ave  time 
by  sending  us  your  order  and  first  payment  today. 
Sliipments  made  promptly  from  New  York  ware¬ 
house.  Orders  filled  same  day  received. 


Two  Views  of  the 
Improved  Premier 
Milk  Distributor . 


» 


Good  Implements  Cost  Less 
at 

Prices  of  guaranteed  implements  are  always  lower  at  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters 
because  w-e  sell  by  the  “Short  Line  Route” — the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from 
factory  to  farm,  witlx  only  one  handling  and  one  small  profit  between.  This  enables  us  to 
quote  prices  the  nearest  obtainable  to  actual  factory  cost. 

Write  today  for  Spring  Bargain  Supplement  showing  over  350  additional  opportunities  to  cut 
the  “high  cost  of  farming.” 


•nSflS 

1BERS  VSTREE- 


>INC- 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


zA  Name  and  a  Brand 

to  Arust 

THE  NAME  of  Goodrich,  branded  on  automobile  tires,  is  itself 
a  certification  of  the  very  utmost  in  tire  satisfaction. 

Stamped  upon  millions  of  tires,  it  has  stood  and  today  stands 
responsible  for  their  superior  quality  and  service. 

Goodrich  keeps  faith  with  every  buyer  of  its  tires.  Frankly, 
openly,  it  states  the  least  that  a  Goodrich  Tire,  with  proper  usage, 
will  deliver. 

6000  Miles  for  Fabric  Tires,  8000  Miles  for  Silvertown  Cords ! 
It  is  an  adjustment  basis  maintained  only  by  virtue  of  persistent 
high  quality  reflected  in  the  big  mileage  which  the  tires  deliver. 

Goodrich 

Tires 

FOUNDED  1869 


TRADE  MARK 


The  Goodrich  a Adjustment  -Basts: 
Fabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 
Silvertown  Cords,  8000  Miles 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


PART  I. 

Backyard  Crops. — Not  a  few  people 
who  live  in  suburban  towns  and  in 
smaller  villages  near  the  cities  have  be¬ 
gun  to  take  advantage  of  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  a  little  extra 
money.  The  city  markets  offer  an  in¬ 
creasing  sale  for  fruits  of  high  quality, 
and  especially  such  fruit  as  cannot  be 
readily  shipped  a  long  distance.  More¬ 
over,  many  city  motorists  are  making  a 
practice  of  traveling  over  nearby  roads 
to  look  for  fresh  garden  produce.  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  works  in  Boston,  but 
who  every  year  sells  a  considerable 
amount  of  fruit  from  his  backyard  plot. 
Bast  year  he  sold  $40  worth  of  Beurre 
Bose  pears  alone,  simply  expressing  them 
into  Boston  in  bushel  boxes.  He  has 
found  such  a  demand  for  pears  of  this 
variety  that  most  of  his  trees  have  been 
grafted  to  Beurre  Bose.  The  same  gar¬ 
den  also  supplies  a  number  of  people  with 
Columbian  raspberries,  which  are  not 


Setting  Plants  with  Homemade  Dibble. 
Fig.  252. 

easily  obtained  in  the  market,  but  which 
housekeepers  like  for  canning. 

Asparagus  as  a  Side  Line. — A  wom¬ 
an  of  my  acquaintance  each  year  markets 
a  considerable  amount  of  asparagus,  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  money 
making  crop  for  anyone  who  wants  a  side 
line.  Usually  it  can  be  sold  readily  in 
any  small  town  or  suburban  section 
where  asparagus  is  likely  to  be  less  easily 
obtained  than  in  city  markets.  Once  es¬ 
tablished,  an  asparagus  garden  is  very 
easy  to  maintain,  provided  it  is  kept 
well  fertilized,  and  can  be  depended  upon  \ 
for  an  annual  crop  over  a  long  period. 
It  is  a  traditional  custom  to  stop  cutting 
asparagus  late  in  June,  but  a  well-known 
grower  in  Southern  New  Hampshire. 
John  A.  Emery  by  name,  has  found  it 
quite  possible  to  continue  the  cutting 
until  the  first  of  September.  He  lives 
near  enough  to  the  seashore  so  that  cot¬ 
tagers  make  good  customers,  and  he  finds 
a  steady  demand  through  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  for  asparagus.  According  to  Mr. 


Stalk  of  Washington  Asparagus.  Fig.  253 

Emery  the  bed  does  not  run  out  as  rapidly 
as  might  be  expected,  even  with  this  hard 
cutting.  When  I  last  visited  him  he  had 
just  marketed  a  crop  from  a  bed  five  years 
old.  and  the  stalks  were  larger  than  ever 
before.  Naturally  the  plants  have  to  'be 
fed  heavily,  and  fertility  is  maintained  by 
using  poultry  manure,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
salt,  the  manure  being  spread  between  the 
rows  at  different  times  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  covered  by  a  machine 
which  turns  it  under  the  soil.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  is  used  whenever  the  crop  seems 
to  need  stimulating.  Mr.  Emery  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  salt  on  his  asparagus 
bod.  Most  people  with  a  small  asparagus 
plot  can  allow  their  hens  to  run  in  it. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan,  not  only  sup¬ 
plying  fertility,  but  also  eliminating  the 
asparagus  beetle.  Amateurs  can  be  ex¬ 


cused  if  they  crop  their  asparagus  longer 
than  usual  this  year,  because  there  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  decided  scarcity  of  green  peas, 
which  usually  supplant  asparagus  in  July. 
With  seed  peas  selling  at  65e  a  pint,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  garden  makers  are 
planting  less  freely  than  usual. 

Peas  and  Dandelions. — While  only 
the  taller  peas  are  commonly  staked.  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  use  a  little  brush 
even  in  the  dwarfer  varieties,  even  though 
it  be  simply  laid  along  the  ground,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  pushed  into  the  soil.  This 
support  lets  air  circulate  among  the  vines, 
reducing  mildew  as  well  as  making  it 
easier  to  harvest  the  crop.  In  small  gar¬ 
dens  brush  is  often  hard  to  get,  and  net¬ 
ting  is  never  really  satisfactory.  This 
fact  militates  against  the  use  of  the  heavy 
bearing,  large-podded,  late  varieties  like 
Telephone  and  Champion  of  England. 
There  is  one  variety,  however,  called  Pot- 
lach,  which,  while  late  and  prolific,  never 
grows  very  tall.  Apparently  garden  mak¬ 
ers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
can  grow  their  own  dandelions.  There  is 
a  big  demand  for  dandelions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  and  a  number  of  market  gardeners 
are  finding  it  a  valuable  crop,  some  of 
them  planting  several  acres  of  these 
greens.  The  directions  usually  call  for 
early  planting,  but  the  market  growers 
often  wait  until  July.  Probably  the  small 
gardener  will  do  better  to  sow  his  seed  in 
June.  However,  dandelions  do  well  on  a 
piece  of  ground  from  which  peas  have  just 
been  removed.  The  combination  seems  to 
be  a  good  one,  for  commercial  growers  not 
infrequently  follow  dandelions  with  peas 
after  the  former  have  been  marketed  in 
the  Spring.  Of  course  the  later  the  seed 


is  planted  the  more  difficult  (lie  task  of 
making  it  germinate.  At  best  it  is  rather 
slow  to  sprout.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  roll 
the  soil  over  the  seed,  or  to  firm  it  with  a 
board,  and  likewise  to  put  in  a  few  radish 
seeds  to  mark  the  rows.  These  rows  can 
be  a  foot  apart,  and  after  the  dandelions 
have  been  cultivated  two  or  three  weeks 
they  will  mat  the  ground  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  no  more  attention  is  required. 
Sometimes,  although  not  always,  a  light 
covering  of  straw  or  marsh  hay  is  given 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  dandelions  are  har¬ 
vested  very  early  in  the  Spring.  The  crop 
is  really  a  paying  one  for  the  commercial 
grower,  and  worth  the  attention  of  the 
amateur  who  likes  greens  for  his  own 
table. 

Egg  Plants  in  New  England. — It  is 
supposed  in  some  quarters  that  egg  plants 
cannot  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  New 
England.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  are 
market  gardeners  who  give  several  acres 
to  eggplants  each  season,  and  they  can  be 
handled  without  any  difficulty  in  the  small 
garden  plot,  provided  started  plants  are 
purchased.  It  is  true  that  extra  rich  soil 
is  needed,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  meet 
this  requirement  when  only  a  few  plants 
are  grown.  Starting  the  plants  from  seed 
is  another  question,  and  that  is  a  job  for 
experts,  for  a  seed  bed  with  a  temperature 
of  from  TO  to  SO  degrees  is  required.  The 
best  grower  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
starts  his  egg  plants  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  transplants  twice  under  glass 
before  he  hardens  them  off.  They  are 
set  3  ft.  apart  in  the  row  and  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season.  There  is  one  essential  point 
to  remember  when  growing  eggplants, 
which  is  that  they  must  have  entirely 
new  ground  every  season.  It  has  been 
proven  by  experience  that  aggplants  set 
out  on  ground  which  has  been  given  over 
to  this  crop  fully  seven  years  previous 
have  developed  diseased  conditions,  great- 


May  S,  19'JO 

ly  reducing  the  yield,  while  those  on 
fresh  ground,  only  a  few  feet  away,  have 
escaped.  Tests  are  now  being  made  at 
the  market  growers’  experiment  station 
in  Lexington  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  this  peculiar  condition. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


-  Lime  and  Potatoes 

What  do  you  think  of  using  lime  on 
potato  ground?  I  think  you  told  me 
once  that  lime  and  wood  ashes  did  not 
go  well  together.  How  would  they  work 
on  corn  ground?  I  have  some  wood 
ashes  also  lime.  Would  you  sow  the 
lime  on  potato  ground  or  put  it  in  the 
hill?  I  think  it  was  two  years  ago  that 
I  planted  potatoes  on  this  same  piece  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  white  grubs  which 
ate  the  potatoes.  Is  there  any  use  for 
wood  ashes?  J.  F.  w. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  not  advised  against  mixing 
lime  and  wood  ashes  though  there  would 
be  nothing  gained  by  doing  it.  The  wood 
ashes,  also  lime.  Would  you  sow  the 
Our  advice  is  not  to  mix  wood  ashes  and 
hen  manure.  The  reason  why  we  ad¬ 
vise  against  using  lime  and  wood  ashes 
on  potato  ground  is  that  the  lime  is  likely 
to  increase  the  scab  disease.  The  ashes 
will  not  kill  the  white  grubs.  We  would 
not  mix  the  ashes  and  lime  but  would 
broadcast  the  lime  in  the  corn  ground 
and  harrow  it  in  and  then  scatter  the 
ashes  in  the  hills. 


“On.  Jones.”  said  the  botanist.  “I  see 
a  pair  of  overalls  working  in  the  field.  1 
wonder  if  it’s  a  man  or  a  woman?”  “You 
say  it’s  working?  Then  it’s  a  woman.” — 
New  York  Globe. 


hampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

80%  Tractor  Equipment 

WORKING  under  full  load  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  trac¬ 
tor  gives  spark  plugs  their  most  severe  test.  It  means  sustained 
power  and  terrific  engine  heat. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  with  their  famous  No.  3450  Insulators  are  so 
universally  recognized  as  the  plugs  best  adapted  to  fit  these  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  of  shock,  heat  and  temperature  changes  that  they  have  been 
chosen  as  factory  equipment  on  80%  of  all  the  tractors  being  built  today. 


There  is  a  Cham- 
pion  Spark  Plug  for 
every  type  of  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle  and  sta¬ 
tionary  engine.  Order 
a  set  from  your  dealer 
today. 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion 
is  on  the  Insulator  and  the 
World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box 


Champion 

Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  Canning  of  Fish  Under  Steam 
Pressure 

Part  II. 

Hard  Siiei.led  Crabs. — These  may  be 
treated  as  follows:  Put  them  bead  first 
into  a  kettle  of  hot  water.  In  five  min¬ 
utes  add  one  tablespoon  of  salt  and  boil 
for  30  minutes.  Allow  to  cool  and  re¬ 
move  shells,  stomach  (which  is  just  un¬ 
der  the  bead),  gills  and  intestines.  Take 
out  the  meat  carefully  in  flakes  with  a 
fork.  Moisten  flakes  with  water  (but  do 
not  have  them  soggy)  and  fill  into  jars. 
Add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoon 
to  a  quart,  and  process  : 

Pressure 

Half-pints  ....  30  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Pints  . 45  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Quarts  .  60  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Feared  Fish. — Fish  of  Class  2  may 
also  be  flaked  and  canned  as  follows: 
When  they  have  been  cleaned  and  scaled, 
and  entrails,  heads,  tails  and  fins  re¬ 
moved.  put  in  a  plate,  held  in  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth,  and  put  the  plate  in  a  kettle 
of  warm  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  fish. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar  for  every  two  quarts  of 
water,  to  whiten  and  harden  the  meat. 
Bring  quickly  to  a  boil  and  allow  to  sim¬ 
mer  until  the  meat  will  readily  leave  the 
bones.  Take  up,  remove  skin  and  care¬ 
fully  lift  meat  from  the  bones  in  flakes 
with  a  fork.  Fill  into  jars  and  process 
as  crab  flakes,  described  above. 

Salting. — After  fish  of  Classes  1  and  2 
have  been  cleaned  and  scaled,  they  may  be 
rubbed  inside  and  out  with  the  following: 
Vi  lb.  salt.  Vi  lb.  brown  sugar  and  Vi  oz. 
saltpeter  to  20  lbs.  of  fish.  Leave  in  a 
cool  place  for  two  days,  wash  and  drain, 
pack  into  jars,  fill  with  either  sauce  No. 
1  or  No.  2,  given  below,  and  process: 

Pressure 

Half-pints  ... .  30  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Pints  .  45  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Quarts  .  60  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

When  acid,  as  tomatoes  or  vinegar,  is 
present,  use  glass-topped  jars. 

Sauce  No.  1. — Four  oz.  onions  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  S  oz.  salt.  Vi  oz.  whole  black 
pepper.  8  or  10  bay  leaves.  1  oz.  whole 
cloves.  1  Vi  pints  of  cider  vinegar  and  5 
qts.  of  water.  Soak  pepper,  cloves  and 
bay  leaves  in  the  vinegar  for  48  hours. 
Put  water,  salt  and  onions  in  a  kettle  and 
boil  30  minutes,  add  vinegar  and  spices, 
bring  to  a  boil,  let  boil  one  minute,  strain 
and  use. 

Sauce  No.  2. — Two  quarts  of  tomato 
pulp.  1  cup  cider  vinegar.  1%  tablespoons 
A  orcestershire  sauce.  4  oz.  sweet  pep¬ 
per  chopped  fine.  4  oz.  onion  chopped  fine. 
4  oz.  sugar.  4  oz.  salt.  Vi  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  and  Vi  tablespoon  pepper.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  use. 

The  smaller  fish  of  Classes  1  and  2, 
after  having  been  cured  for  two  davs  with 
salt,  sugar  and  saltpeter,  as  heretofore 
described,  and  fish  of  Class  7  (smelts), 
having  had  the  same  cure  for  six  hours, 
may  be  washed,  thoroughly  dried  in  the 
sun.  or  in  an  oven  with  an  open  door,  and 
dipped  in  oil.  heated  to  300°  F.  Use  a 
plunge  thermometer  to  determine  the  heat 
of  the  oil.  Cottonseed  oil  may  be  used. 
Olive  oil  is  excellent,  but  the  price  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  As  soon  as  the  fish  are  cool 
enough  to  handle,  pack  tightly  into  half¬ 
pint  or  pint  jars,  fill  with  hot  oil  and 
process : 

„  ,,  .  Pressure 

Half-pints  ...  30  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs 
Pints  .  45  min.  at  250°  F.  15  lbs. 

Smelts  are  packed  as  American  sar¬ 
dines. 

Smoking. — After  curing  with  salt, 
sugar  and  saltpeter,  as  above,  fish  of 
J  lasses  1.  2  and  5  may  be  washed  and 
hung,  in  the  smokehouse  to  drain  until 
sufficiently  dry  to  smoke.  Then  start  a 
ure  of  three-fourths  hickory  and  one- 
b'urtk  sassafras  wood,  and  smoke  the  fish 
uniil  a  delicate  gold  in  color,  pack  into 
iars  and  cover  with  Sauce  No.  2.  given 
above,  and  process  for  the  time  given 
heretofore  for  the  respective  classes.  A 
pleasant,  nutty  flavor  is  imparted  by  the 
flight  smoking.  I  will  subjoin  a  few  hints 
tor  serving  the  canned  fish,  although,  with 
a  larder  filled  with  possibilities,  every 
housewife  will  find  her  mind  filled  with 
suggestions. 

RaU1?1^  forp- — Take  a  pint  jar  of  any 
j'oiied  fish,  remove  skin  and  backbone  and 
run  through  a  food  chopper.  Slice  two 
small  onions  and  fry  a  golden  brown  in 
t«o  tablespoons  of  butter,  taking  care  not 
"  ,"'r,n  unions  or  butter.  Remove  onion 
anti  blend  two  tablespoons  of  flour  with 

e  butter.  Add  one  quart  of  milk,  the 
nsh  and  onion.  Let  boil  about  three  min- 
ent  Seas?n  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
|  v'Tr,  *'vrt.  "ell-beaten  eggs.  Serve 

mediately,  with  croutons  put  in  at  time 
or  serving. 

Fish  or  Crab  Flake  Salad.— Pour 

tnbL°Ue  l>mt*  of,  fish  or  crab  flakes  six 
U  1  spoons  of  olive  oil  and  four  table- 

snoone  °/  g0?d  vinegar:  add  two  tea- 
"  y rated  onion,  one  teaspoon  < 
apuka  and  salt  to  taste: 

codi  Trlen  ,forks  i«*t 

of  crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

to  vn,„.a  rat  -or  half-pi»t  of  fish  flakes 
make  ,,  filv.°',,.te  Potato  salad.’  It  will 

PTe  ®  : "ashing  and  appetizing  dish. 

.  Flake  Balls.— Cut  in  pie 


of 

toss  lightly 
stand  in  a 
Serve  on  a 


etimio-i,  — via  mi  pieces 

•saltedV)iiat0e8.-,to  make  «  pint :  boil  in 
drv  lint  t?nder:.  'train,  allow  to 

of  fish  fl  ii  ^  °  and  uiash  :  add  one  cup 
with  skin  nk.ta’  ,0l7:n0  ™P  of  boiled  fisl, 
through  n  "r  backbone  removed,  and  run 
Pepper  and  [  ?  chopper.  Season  with 
enSs  n,5'  1  m,,nuv  or  two  well-beat- 
•  Hi  op  by  the  rounded  tablespoon- 


Your  Rail-less  Railroad 


YOUR  live  stock  and  the  produce 
from  your  fields,  carried  in  freight 
trains  to  the  cities,  thunder  past  count¬ 
less  danger-signs  with  the  warning, 
“Look  Out  for  the  Cars!”  Each  one  of 
these  marks  the  crossing-place  of  a 
country  road — a  road  without  rails,  lead¬ 
ing  to  railroad  and  town.  Each  one 
marks  a  farmer’s  right-of-way. 

Since  your  farm  is  a  1920  enterprise, 
probably  it  is  fitted  with  most  of  the 
following  modern  equipment — the  tele¬ 
phone,  good  lighting  and  heating,  a  silo, 
a  manure  spreader,  a  cream  separator,  an 
automobile,  an  engine,  a  tractor. 

But  have  your  hauling  problems  found 
their  proper  solution?  Are  the  time- 
losses  and  difficulties  of  a  decade  ago 
still  impeding  your  endless  carrying  of 
farm  loads? 

Government  statistics  show  that  in 


1918  alone,  350,000,000  tons  of  farm 
produce  were  transported  to  local  ship¬ 
ping  centers  in  motor  trucks.  The  same 
national  figures  prove  also  that  American 
farmers  are  the  greatest  users  of  motor 
trucks — among  all  industries.  No  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  can  afford  to  overlook 
impressive  facts  like  these. 

Your  name  and  address  mailed  to  our 
office  at  Chicago  will  bring  you  descrip¬ 
tive  folders  that  will  prove  interesting 
and  instructive.  Put  an  International 
Motor  Truck  at  work  on  your  farm  and 
on  the  roads  which  are  your  right-of-way. 
Handle  all  your  miscellaneous  farm  haul¬ 
ing  with  railway  efficiency.  The  nine 
International  Motor  Truck  sizes  range 
from  ton  to  ton.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  trucks  have  been  made  for 
years  by  the  makers  of  good  and  trusted 
farm  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  (incorporated)  u  s  a 

92  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 


F 


A  DMC  FOR  Grain.  Dairy.  White  Potato 
/VIXlVlJ  SALE  *  poultry  Farms  from  5  to 

1.X)  acres,  in  host  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long:  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  11.  W HEATLEY,  Elmer, Ji.  J. 


We  Have  All  Kinds  of  FARMS 

for  all  kinds  of  people.  Deal  direct  with  owners,  send  for 
descriptions  of  S'.Y.  State  Farms  in  all  best  farming  sec¬ 
tions.  Hull's  Farm  Agency,  Onego  Tlogu  Co.,  .\ .  V . 


finmp  in  VlnolanH  miul  climate,  productive  soil,  excel 
uUfllolU  llliGldllu  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions 
sizes,  prices,  stocked  and  equipped:  manv  exceptional  bar 

gains.  Catalogue  by  request.  EVAN  A.  HOPKINS,  Vineland,  N.  J 

For  Sale-Eruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Money  Making  Farms  u'a  fi," 

Size  wanted.  Chuunse  A-  Gobi  Hard,  Jiurliugton.  Vermont 


AND  THIS  ORCHARD  FOLDER  TELLS  WHY 


Bigger  and  better  crops  this  Season  will  result  from 
proper  and  deep  cultivation  with 

Cl&JnlC  ORCHARD 

IMPLEMENTS 

We  make  extension  head  disk  harrows  — double  with  rigid  frame  — single  and 
also  California  Orchard  Plow  with  reversible  feature;  at  least  one  special  orchard 
tool  that  fills  your  needs.  Write  for  this  special  folder  on  orchard  tillage. 
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The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

674  Main  Street 
Hidganum,  Connecticut 
Maker  of  or  i  Hina  I  Cl.  A  RK 
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■■■■■■  Buy  Paint •■■■■•■ 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  'If'  r<17n»  R°of.  Barn 

KUGULU  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1 5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trosl  Co..  Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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Difchinq  Mad 

9  Easyl 

With  this  Simplex  Dltoher-Terraoer 

Needed  by  every  farmer  who  Irrigates.  It  cuts 
the  laterals  and  keeps  the  old  ones  clean.  Price 
tow.  Ccsts  trifle  to  operate.  Saves  work  of  many 
men.  Works  in  any  wnt« 
soil,  in  any  section.  A  .OP  th„ 
through  toaghest  ■  ort;ue 
sodsand  grass  roots. 
Practically  allsteel. 
Adjustable,  and  re¬ 
versible.  Pays  for 
Itself  lua  day. 

Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Sol  85 
Owensboro,  Ay. 


Sent  on 
10  Days* 
Trial 


money 

back 

guar¬ 

antee. 


Productive  Eastern  Shore 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANOI  t  MORRIS,  Fiderilstura,  Md. 
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double  Cable  Base 


lives 
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Federal  While  Non- 
Skid  “ Rugged "  Tread 
Extra  Ply  Fabric. 


\ 

i 

i 

I  Rim-Chafe  Ended,  Road-Miles  Extended 

i 
l 
1 


The  Federal  Double- Cable- Base 
puts  a  stop  to  rim-wear  which  causes 
blow-outs  just  above  the  rim,  and 
other  costly  forms  of  rim-damage 
that  permanently  end  a  tire’s  use¬ 
fulness. 

Four  cables  of  stranded  steel  grip 


the  Federal  tire  in  correct  position. 

The  miles' Federals  save  from  the 
rim,  you  use  on  the  road. 

The  sooner  you  begin  to  use  Fed¬ 
eral  Tires,  the  more  miles  you  can 
save. 

Why  not  begin  now? 
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I  THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  of  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy ,  Wis.  | 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes,  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and\Carriage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


■  -■  ■ 1 


SOY  BEANS  AND  ALFALFA 

Crops  doubled  when  inoculated  with 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA 


The  guaranteed  inoculator.  Grown  direct  from  Nodules 
PRICES  LOWEST,  VIRILITY  HIGHEST 

Also  p repartd  for  Clovers,  Vetch,  Beans,  Peas  and  all  Legumes 

1  -A.  size  75c,  2-A.s1 .50,4-A.s2.25, 6-A.s3. 

For  sale  by  leading  seed  houses.  If  not  catalogued  bj 
your  seedsman  send  order  direct.  Mention  croi> 
to  be  inoculated.  Send  for  our  Legume  Book  free. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON,  OHIO 

Largest  Producers  of  Legume  Cultures  in  the  World 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 

price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Arsenite  of  Zinc 

The  Bordeaux  Sprays 


THE 

ORCHARD 

BRAND 


Kill  Bugs  Quick 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  kills 
potato  bugs  before  they  have  time  to  injure  the 
plants.  It  is  adhesive  and  does  not  burn  the 
plants. 

Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux 

Copper  is  the  active  ingredient  in  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux  preparations 
are  made  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board.  They  are 
dependable  and  economical.  Orchard  Brand  Zinc- 
Bordeaux  is  the  most  satisfactory  combined  spray 
for  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  For  spraying  grapes, 
use  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux-Lead. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York 


OUR  FREE 
SERVICE 

We  are  cooperating  with 
potato  growers  every¬ 
where.  You  are  invited  to 
write  us.  Put  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems  up  to  us. 
Our  advice  and  directions 
are  given  free.  Wcanswer 
spraying  inquiries  person¬ 
ally.  Get  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list  to  receive 
the  spraying  pointers  and 
information  WC  arc  mail¬ 
ing  out. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ful  into  deep  fat  and  fry  a  delicate  brown. 
Serve  at  once,  either  alone  or  with  very 
thin,  delicately  fried  slices  of  bacon. 

Fried  Fish. — Take  any  fish  of  Classes 
1.  2  or  5,  drain,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  dredge  with  flour  and  fry  quickly  in 
a  hot  frying  pan.  The  fish,  being  already 
cooked,  the  object  of  the  frying  is  simply 
to  reheat  and  form  a  tasty  crust.  For  an 
extra  occasion  these  may  be  served  with 
a  sauce  Tar  tare. 

'Sauce  Tartare. — One  cup  of  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing,  made  with  a  little  mustard 
and  a  little  more  vinegar  than  for  salads, 
and  mixed  with  one  tablespoon  of  chop¬ 
ped  cucumber  pickle,  one  tablespoon  of 
capers  and  one  teaspoon  of  onion  juice. 
Keep  cold  until  needed.  The  sauce  should 
be  quite  thick  when  served.  Any  of  the 
boiled  fish  may  be  reheated  and  served 
with  an  appropriate  sauce,  as  Holland- 
aise,  Bechamel,  Maitre  d’hotel  sauce,  or 
parsley  butter,  the  recipes  for  which  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  good  cook  book. 
Almost  any  of  the  boiled  fish  may  be 
creamed  or  scalloped. 

Chowder. — Fish  of  Claes  4  (catfish) 
may  be  made  into  a  delicious  chowder,  as 
follows :  Take  one  pint  of  fish,  about  10 
medium  sized  potatoes,  peeled  and  diced, 
two  sliced  onions,  two  cups  of  carrots 
cut  in  pieces,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt 
pork,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Cut  the  pork  into 
small  pieces,  add  the  onion,  and  cook  un¬ 
til  the  onion  is  soft  and  yellow,  and  the 
fat  extracted  from  the  pork ;  then  put 
pork,  with  drippings,  onion,  carrots  and 
potatoes,  in  a  kettle  and  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Boil  until  the  vegetables  are 
tender.  Thicken  with  three  tablespoons 
of  flour,  blended  with  half  a  cup  of  milk. 
Add  the  balance  of  the  milk  and  the  cat¬ 
fish,  broken  into  small  pieces.  Let  boil 
one  minute  and  serve. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  T.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Scarlet  Clover  Moss 

I  plowed  under  14  acres  of  wheat  stub¬ 
ble  last  August  after  harvesting  the  wheat 
and  seeded  it  in  Red  clover  about  August 
15.  sowing  G  qts.  per  acre.  I  had  a  fine 
catch  ;  it  made  a  good  growth.  About  the 
last  of  October  eight  acres  of  it  came  full 
of  moss.  Some  people  here  call  it  Scar¬ 
let  clover  moss.  It  has  about  smothered 
the  clover  out.  The  moss  comes  worse  in 
ground  where  corn  is  cut  off  and  seeded 
in  wheat,  or  where  stubble  is  turned  in  in 
August  and  seeded  in  clover,  as  I  have 
done.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
of  what  will  kill  it,  or  what  I  can  do  to 
get  rid  of  it?  e.  R.  r. 

Ilarbeson.  Del. 

I  have  received  the  specimens  of  the 
“Scarlet  clover  moss”  sent.  The  plant  is 
not  a  moss,  nor  any  kin  to  a  moss.  It 
shows  that  it  has  bloomed  abundantly 
and  flowers  dropped.  In  the  absence  of 
flowers  it  is  rather  hard  to  identify  it 
positively,  hut  it  is  one  of  the  Wiuter- 
blooming  Stellarias,  a  form  usually  found 
in  wet  spots.  The  whole  duckweed 
genus  are  Winter-flowering,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed.  Then  as  the  seed  ripen 
so  early  they  are  rather  hard  to  get  rid 
of.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  as  the 
clover  advances  and  the  weather  gets 
warm  the  plant  will  make  less  show,  and 
will  die  out  in  hot  weather.  But  I  would 
not  save  clover  seed  where  this  plant  flour¬ 
ishes.  as  the  seed  will  be  certain  to  be 
carried  off  on  the  ciu  clover.  It  has 
doubtless  got  its  name  from  being  carried 
in  this  way.  The  common  duckweed  has 
flat  leaves.  This  one  has  lanceolate 
leaves.  Plow  it  under  with  the  clover 
for  corn  or  some  other  hoed  crop,  and 
then  always  examine  Scarlet  clover  seed 
carefully  with  a  magnifying  glass  to  make 
sure  that  you  get  no  more  of  the  seed. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Tulips  for  the  Spring  Garden 


The  sight  of  a  brilliau  bed  of  tulips,  as 
as  shown  on  page  901.  is  sure  to  make  any 
gardener  enthusiast  desire  a  similar  dis¬ 
play,  but  many  forget  that  while  they 
may  make  their  plans  in  the  Spring  they 
must  he  carried  out  in  the  Autumn.  Fall 
planting  is  necessary  for  all  such  Spring 
bulbs,  ns  tulips,  hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
squills,  Narcissi,  grape  hyacinths,  glory- 
of-the-snow,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  notes  in  the  Spring  of  pleasing  va¬ 
rieties,  and  thus  plan  for  future  selec- 
tion. 

In  planting  tulips  for  solid  bedding, 
Ihc  bulbs  are  set  4  to  fl  in.  apart,  and  3  to 
4  in.  deep  in  heavy  soil ;  a  little  deeper  in 
light  soil.  In  selecting  varieties  for  solid 
beds,  they  should  be  named  varieties  of 
the  same  height,  blooming  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  best  effect,  though  most 
dealers  sell  mixed  sorts  that  will  bloom 
.it  the  same  time.  The  mixed  bulbs  are 
cheaper,  and  are  excellent  for  planting 
in  clumps  or  singly  in  flower  borders, 
though  naturally  one  does  not  get  the 
solid  colors  secured  by  using  individual 


varieties.  .  . 

The  handsomest  of  all  tulips  are  the 
gorgeous  Darwin  and  Cottage  varieties, 
which  flower  in  May.  They  are  very 
large,  standing  boldly  erect  on  long. stems. 
The  Darwins  include  a  great  variety,  or 
color,  but  no  yellows:  the  Cottage  sorts 
include  beautiful  yellows.  1  hese  ^ 
tulips  are  a  great  addition  to  the  bar 
border  of  perennial  plants.  Old  Dut 
Breeder  tulips  are  also  late  bloomers,  aim 
they  include  many  odd  tints  of  bronze, 
buff,  dull  red  and  purplish  brown. 


mother!”  What  is  it.  Toimn.v?’’ 
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This  Picture 

from  an  actual  photograph.  It 
shows  Messrs.  Bingham ,  Farns¬ 
worth  and  Follett  listening  to  Mr. 
Edison' s  Realism  Test  in  the  Edison 
Shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Famous  Psychologists 

Try  the  REALISM  TEST 

Scientists  from  American  universities  find  that  strange  things  happen  during 
Mr.  Edison’s  new  musical  test.  Wouldn't  vou  like  to  try  the  same  test? 


THERE  S  no  woman  in  this  picture. 
Anybody  can  see  that.  Yet  these 
three  men  declared  they  heard  her. 
I  was  there  when  they  made  their  astound¬ 
ing  statements — in  the  Edison  Shop,  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  the  rear  ot  this  temple  of  music  is  a 
gioat  hall,  where  there’s  usually  a  concert 
going  on.  On  this  particular  day  its  doors 
were  half  open.  Inside  it  was  half  dark — 
and  silent  as  a  church  at  midnight. 

then  a  voice  floated  to  my  ears  from 
within.  It  was  an  exquisite  voice, singing  just 
a  sweet,  simple  song.  It  had  that  appealing 
sort  ot  beauty  that  reaches  down  inside  you 
and  makes  you  teel  lumpy  in  your  throat. 

I  looked  through  the  doors  to  see  the 
singer.  Rut  I  saw  no  singer  at  all — just 
three  men  seated  with  their  backs  toward  a 
phonograph.  Their  heads  were  bowed.  The 
magic  beauty  of  the  ballad  had  fixed  them 
with  its  spell. 

I  lie  music  died  away.  The  three  men  did 
not  stir.  They  seemed  lost  to  the  world. 

finally  one  found  his  voice:  “l  could 
nne  sworn  theie  was  a  living  singer  behind 
me.  It  was  marvelous.  Carried  me  back  to 
a  certain  summer  I  spent  in  my  youth.” 

Hie  second  man  said:  “I  felt  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  living  singer.  She  was  singing — 


free  and  unrestrained.  The  accompaniment 
seemed  by  a  separate  instrument.” 

The  third  then  spoke  up :‘  ‘The  music  filled 
my  mind  with  thoughts  of  peace  and  beauty.” 

I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it  until 
some  one  explained.  It  was  Mr.  Edison’s 
famous  Realism  Test.  These  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  art  and  science  had  been 
trying  it  on  themselves — to  see  whether 
listening  to  the  New  Edison  caused  the 
same  emotions  as  listening  to  a  living  singer. 

Director  Bingham  and  his  colleagues 

The  man  who  first  spoke  is  a  famous 
psychologist.  He  experiments  with 
music  and  how  it  makes  us  feel  and  dream. 
He  has  found  how  music  can  speed  you  up, 
or  slow  you  down,  why  it  soothes  your 
nerves,  how  it  takes  away  that  tired  feeling. 
He  is  l)r.  \V.  V.  Bingham.  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology. 

One  ot  his  colleagues  is  Professor  C.  El. 
lams  worth,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Professor  Farnsworth  knows  music 
just  as  t he  physician  knows  medicines.  If 
you  want  music  that  cheers,  or  music  that 
inspires,  or  music  that  <4peps  vou  up,”  he’ll 
tell  you  which  music  to  play. 

Wilson  Eollett,  Esq.,  looks  at  music  just 
as  do  you.  He  likes  good  music,  and  he 


knows  how  he  likes  it.  He  is  a  distinguished 
author  and  music  critic. 

When  such  famous  psychologists  feel  the 
presence  of  a  living  singer,  although  she 
isn't  present  at  all — when  such  highly  crit¬ 
ical  minds  experience  strange  and  vivid 
sensations  through  the  Realism  Test,  it  is 
proot  that  the  Realism  Test  provides  a  valu¬ 
able  scientific  method  oftesting  your  capacity 
to  enjoy  music. 

You  can  try  the  same  test 

TV/fR.  EDISON’S  Realism  Test  is  an  ideal  way 
IT  1  for  you  to  judge  the  New  Edison.  It  tells 
you  just  how  the  New  Edison  is  going  to  please 
you  and  your  friends  in  your  home. 

V  ouldn’t  you  like  to  try  the  same  test?  There’s 
an  Edison  dealer  near  you,  who  has  equipped 
himself  to  give  the  Realism  Test.  Watch  for  his 
announcement  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  stop 
in  his  store  the  next  time  you  are  in  town.  He 
will  give  you  the  Realism  Test  just  as  it  was 
given  for  the  noted  psychologists  in  the  Edison 
Shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

If  you  can’t  find  his  announcement,  write  us 
and  we’ll  send  you  a  special  card  of  introduction 
to  him,  and  also  mail  you  a  copy  of  that  absorbing 
story,  “Edison  and  Music,”  which  tells  how  Mr. 
Edison  brought  the  phonograph  to  its  perfection. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


She  ‘Phonograph  with  a  Soul 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  think  one  trouble  with  farming  this 
year  will  be  a  tendency  to  quit  because 
that  seems  to  be  the  fashion.  Without 
anv  doubt  this  is  to  be  a  hard  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  labor,  inability  to  borrow  capital 
or  to  get  supplies,  and  also  bad  weather 
conditions.  With  us  the  rains  and  cold, 
high  winds  continue,  so  that  our  soil  does 
not  warm  up  as  it  should.  I  am  told  that 
there  is  far  more  ice  than  usual  floating 
down  the  Upper  Atlantic,  and  that  this 
partly  accounts  for  these  cold  winds.  I 
know  little  about  that,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  season  is  so  late  in  our  section 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  catch  up  with 
the  program  we  mapped  out.  As  we  can¬ 
not  change  the  weather,  we  must  change 
the  program.  What  we  fear  right  now 
is  that  one  of  these  frosty  winds  will 
catch  our  apple  trees  right  in  bloom. 
When  the  first  bud  throws  off  its  clothing 
to  go  swimming  in  the  warm  sunshine  and 
is  caught  by  Jack  Frost,  the  shame  and 
chill  of  it  is  enough  to  drive  any  respec¬ 
table  bud  out  of  industry. 

***** 

And  then  this  railroad  strike!  For 
over  two  weeks  now  hardly  a  pound  of 
express  or  freight  has  moved  over  our 
railroad.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  or¬ 
dered  seed  potatoes,  lime,  fertilizer, 
trees,  and  other  things,  only  to  have  them 
held  up  somewhere  along  the  road.  Some 
of  this  stuff  will  be  ruined  before  it 
finally  gets  here,  and  the  rest  will  come 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service  this  season. 
The  shipper  is  not  responsible,  though 
in  most  cases  the  money  was  paid  in 
advance.  The  railroad  •  cannot  be  held 
responsible,  and  the  strikers  have  no 
responsibili  y.  We  ordered  most  of  our 
supplies  very  early,  and  got  delivery,  but 
many  farmers  are  in  bad  shape.  We  can 
see  no  immediate  ending  of  the  strike. 
It  is  different  from  anything  we  have  ever 
had  before.  The  question  of  wages  or 
time  does  not  count  so  much — it  seems 
to  be  a  definite  effort  to  break  up  in¬ 
dustry  as  now  organized,  without  substi¬ 
tuting  anything  in  its  place.  My  belief 
is  that  the  fight  between  the  railroads 
and  the  workmen  will  be  kept  up  more 
or  less  all  through  the  year.  Just  why 
these  strikers  should  seek  to  shut  off  the 
commuters  and  keep  food  from  the  big 
cities  I  cannot  see.  They  cannot  expect 
to  gain  public  sympathy  in  that  way. 
They  are  simply  driving  the  big  farming 
and  commuting  classes  into  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  a  strong  and  militant  gov¬ 
ernment  in  place  of  the  very  feeble  group 
we  now  ha  e  in  power.  But  all  this  has 
depressed  and  discouraged  farmers.  They 
cannot  obt.  in  proper  labor,  nor  can  they 
get  supplies.  With  the  present  labor 
troubles  it  is  hard  to  see  how  fair  rail¬ 
road  service  for  farm  produce  can  be  had. 
To  those  of  us  who  can  ship  right  into 
the  marke  by  trucks  this  will  prove  an 
advantage,  but  the  outlook  for  the  men 
back  from  the  main  roads  is  not  good. 
***** 

Now  whenever  I  talk  in  this  way  I 
always  get  a  scolding  from  people  who 
say  I  am  a  pessimist.  What  I  have 
stated  is  the  absolute  truth  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  different  elsewhere;  I  will  leave  that 
to  each  one  to  determine  for  himself.  I 
am  as  hopeful  as  the  next  one,  and  have 
proved  it  this  year  by  putting  up  more 
capital  than  ever  before  in  a  hope  that 
we  can  increase  production.  If  we  face 
the  truth,  however,  the  outlook  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  Yet  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  quitting  and  growling  because  others 
do.  What  T  fear  is  that  too  many  will 
accept  growling  as  the  fashion  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  quit  because  they  think  others 
are  doing  the  same.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  than  that.  We  must  all  stand  up 
to  the  rae'.  and  do  our  best.  I  think  1 
told  you  how  the  water  pipes  from  our 
spring  froze  in  the  ground.  The  frost 
worked  in  at  least  four  feet  and  shut  off 
our  house  supply.  When  a  family  as 
large  as  ours  bas  had  all  the  water  it 
could  use  for  years,  prohibition  by  frost 
seems  worse  than  prohibition  by  law  to 
some  of  the  old-time  soakers.  The  only 
thing  left  for  us  was  to  put  the  old  wind¬ 
mill  at  work.  Now  this  mill  is  22  years 
old,  and  has  faced  storm  and  calm  with¬ 
out  repairs  or  great  care.  When  a  man 
gets  to  be  21  be  usually  votes  for  less 
work  and  easier  times,  but  the  old  mill 
buckled  down  to  labor  and  turned  its 
battered  and  shaky  blades  whenever  the 
wind  blew.  It  might  easily  have  said: 
“This  lazy  water  pipe  has  struck  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  put  the  whole  burden 
on  my  overworked  joints.  It  isn’t  a 
square  deal,  and  I  will  quit,  too.” 

Instead  of  that  the  old  mill  shook  itself 
and  took  hold  of  the  pump  with  a  mighty 
heave,  as  if  to  say:  “It  is  an  injustice 
and  a  wicked  thing  to  shut  off  that  water 
right  now  and  I  don’t  believe  in  doing 
business  in  that  way.  I  was  here  long 
before  that  pipe  was  laid.  These  folks 
haven’t  used  me  right.  They  haven't 
oiled  me  or  kept  me  in  good  renair.  but 
tbe  emergency  job  is  mine,  and  I’ll  stand 
by  it  as  best  1  can.” 

And  so  through  the  hard  Winter  the 
old  mill  has  been  right  on  the  job.  work¬ 
ing  its  rheumatic  arms  whenever  the 
wind  blew  and  keeping  our  tank  fairly 
Well  filled.  And  the  other  day  Jack  Frost 
got  ashamed  of  himself  and  took  his 
thumb  out  of  that  pipe.  The  water  came 
pouring  out — a  little  rusty  at  first,  but 
finally  running  as  soft  and  clear  as  ever. 
And  I  felt  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  the 
old  windmill. 


And  so  I  think  we  must  stand  by  the 
job  as  well  as  we  can  while  the  present 
disturbance  has  its  thumb  in  the  pipe. 
Quitting  because  others  do  is  no  practice 
for  grown-up  men.  I  know  tbe  hard 
conditions  as  well  as  anyone,  but  we  must 
not  let  them  run  entirely  over  us.  Let's 
frankly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
farm  situation  and  then  stand  up  and 
face  it  with  the  best  plans  and  the  best 
plowing  we  know.  1  have  seen  this  thing 
worked  out  50  times  in  all  sorts  of  busi¬ 
ness.  C  here  was  that  time,  years  ago, 
when  1  acted  as  “barker”  for  a  tent  show. 
It  was  ot  West,  and  the  State  fair  was 
to  be  held  in  a  near-by  city.  That  was 
the  day  when  side  shows  bloomed  on  the 
fair  grounds  like  flowers  in  Spring.  Big 
Bill  Graham  had  his  tent  all  ready,  but 
his  “artists”  had  mostly  gone  back  on 
him.  =-The  tenor  singer  was  on  a  spree. 
The  “sword-swallower”  very  appropri¬ 
ately  had  a  touch  of  stomach  trouble,  and 
two  ladies  of  the  party  had  gone  with 
a  handsomer  show.  Bill  had  very  few 
and  feeble  attractions  left,  but  he  was 
game,  and  with  far  more  grit  than  quit. 
He  had  hired  a  half-witted  man  to  dress 
up  the  part  of  “wild  man  of  Borneo,”  and 
he  came  out  to  our  neighborhood  for  help. 
I  was  to  put  on  a  big,  black  moustacne 
and  act  as  barker  for  the  show.  Then 
I  was  to  take  that  hair  off  and  recite 
Mark  Twain’s  story  of  the  stammering 
man,  and  extracts  from  “The  Widow 
Bedott,”  wearing  a  dress  belonging  to 
the  school  teacher.  Then,  with  a  pillow 
under  my  vest  and  a  cap  borrowed  from 
a  German  hired  man,  I  was  to  give 
“Sockery  and  the  Old  Blue  Hen” — this 
last,  by  the  way,  written  by  our  old 
friend,  George  A.  Cosgrove.  Billy  was 
to  black  up  and  give  a  stump  speech. 
Tom  was  a  good  singer  and  could  play 
the  banjo,  and  Frank,  who  could  play 
the  cornet,  was  to  stand  outside  and  en¬ 
tice  the  crowd  with  his  music.  Bill  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  crowd  would  not  be  over- 
critical,  and  that  these  amateurs,  with 
his  few  veterans,  would  tide  him  over. 

***** 

We  were  on  deck,  but  things  went 
wrong  from  the  start.  The  tent  was 
pitched  too  far  to  one  side,  and  the  crowd 
mostly  rushed  to  hear  a  big  Greenback 
speech.  Very  few  came  our  way,  except 
what  seemed  to  be  a  Sunday  school  dele¬ 
gation.  This  crowd  came  and  sat  under 
the  trees  to  eat  their  lunch.  It  looked 
like  a  frost,  and  Frank  packed  up  his 
cornet  and  started  to  quit. 

“No  good.”  he  said.  “We  can't  get 
any  crowd  out.  What’s  tlie  use?” 

Then  I  got  a  life  lesson  showing  the 
difference  between  quit  and  grit.  Big 
Bill  Graham  rose  up  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  and  got  a  grip  on  Frank’s  col¬ 
lar. 

“Say.  young  fellei*,  what  did  I  hire  you 
for?  To  quit  cold?  Not  much.  I  hired 
you  to  blow  that  horn,  whether  we  sold 
a  claim  or  not.  Now  get  out  thex^e  and 
blow.  That’s  all  for  you.  Blow  that 
horn!  Make  a  noise  or  I’ll  pump  wind 
with  my  boot.  Get  out  in  front  and.  blow 
your  horn!” 

Now  down  where  Frank  lived  his  fam¬ 
ily  thought  themselves  top-notehers,  and 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  ad¬ 
dressed  in  that  way,  but  the  business 
look  in  Bill’s  eye  was  enough  to  overcome 
almost  any  habit.  So  Frank  got  up  on 
the  platform  and  limbered  up  his  cornet, 
while  Bill  towered  behind  him — a  picture 
of  dominating  power. 

“Liven  ’em  up,”  said  Bill.  The  word 
“jazz”  was  not  then  in  the  language  or 
Bill  would  have  used  it.  It  did  look  dis¬ 
couraging,  with  no  one  near  at  hand  but 
that  solemn  group  under  the  trees.  Even 
the  “wild  man  of  Borneo”  looked  out 
through  a  rip  in  the  tent  while  the  rest 
of  us  “artists”  grouped  about. 

The  first  notes  of  that  cornet  were 
very  dim  and  quavering,  but  Frank  gained 
in  breath  and  nerve  as  he  played.  The 
crowd  kept  eating.  Bill  was  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature,  and  he  was 
watching  tbe  people. 

-  “Play  a  Sunday  school  tune,”  was  his 
order. 

I  never  considered  Frank  as  a  young 
man  with  any  sense  of  humor,  and  per 
haps  I  am  the  only  one  v?ho  sees  any 
humor  in  the  incident ;  but  at  the  com¬ 
mand  he  raised  the  cornet  and  began  a 
song  very  popular  at  that  time.  “Shall 
We  Gather  at  the  River?”  Frank  played 
it  well.  The  clear,  golden  notes  rang  out 
over  the  grounds  like  a  challenge.  Those 
folks  under  the  tree  had  begun  to  gather 
up  their  baskets,  but  at  last  they  stopped 
to  listen. 

“Give  ’em  another  like  it,”  said  Bill 
when  the  last  note  died  away,  and  Frank, 
with  his  nerve  now  fully  restored,  raised 
his  cornet  once  more  and  played  softly, 
“Oh,  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful.” 

***** 

And  they  came.  The  leader  was  a 
big  be  a  rded  farmer.  He  led  the  way  as  if 
he  said  :  “Here  is  a  show  that  we  must 
patronize.”  I  think  it  was  Darwin  who 
said  “Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.”  At 
and  rate,  whoever  said  it  was  right,  for 
the  average  human  is  essentially  a  being 
of  the  crowd.  He  likes  to  group  with 
his  fellows,  and  he  takes  most  of  his 
initiative  from  others.  So  when  this 
group  of  faithful  started  others  fell  in  and 
within  five  minutes,  as  Frank  played  on, 
we  had  the  desired-  crowd  at  our  door. 
Big  Bill  growled  in  his  ear:  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you  so?  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
yet  out  and  blow  your  horn!  Now  you 
bark !”  This  latter  remark  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me. 

It  may  be  that  some  who  read  this  may 
remember  the  incident,  and  how  a  human 
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being  with  a  tremendous  black  moustache 
came  forward  to  describe  the  wonders  of 
this  great  show.  The  life  of  a  “barker” 
has  its  moments  of  interest.  To  perform 
the  work  successfully  one  must  have  a 
fliroat  or  brass.  lungs  of  leather  and  a 
very  vivid  imagination.  I  could  tell  some 
strange  tales  of  life  in  a  side  show. 
Human  nature,  as  we  find  it.  is  much  the 
same  on  the  side  as  it  is  in  the  main  show, 
but  no  matter  where  the  show  is.  the  big 
lesson  of  life,  as  Frank  found  it.  is  true 
of  all.  Grit  gets.  on.  to  the  end.  Quit 
stops  when  the  going  is  rough,  and  sneers 
as  Grit  toils  on  through  the  swamp  or 
through  the  tangled  berry  vines  on  the 
hill.  And  when  Grit  comes  at  last  to 
rest  and  competence  Quit  wants  to  throw 
stones  at  him,  call  him  a  robber  .  ad  yull 
his  house  down. 

And  so  in  this  trouble  which  confronts 
farming,  I  am  for  Grit  rather  than  Quit. 
It  is  folly  to  try  to  claim  that  conditions 
are  all  right.  They  are  not,  yet  they 
are  not  hopeless,  either.  I  am  not  ready 
to  play  the  part  of  Frank  at  that  side 
show — pack  up  my  cornet  and  quit.  I 
would  rather  say  with  Big  Bill  Graham : 

“ Get  out  Iliere  and  blow  your  horn!” 

1ft  sic  Jjt  Jfs  ♦ 

And  here  I  am  as  “barker”  once  more. 
You  remember  how  a  few  weeks  ago  1 
spoke  of  that  hospital  and  home  for  or¬ 
phan  children  which  Dr.  Grenfell  is  try¬ 
ing  to’  build  in  Newfoundland?  I  asked 
those  who  could  to  help  to  send  25  cents 
for  a  brick  in  this  building  to  Mr-.  Strong. 
You  see  the  result : 

“Thanks  for  your  backing  up  my  de¬ 
sire  for  bricks.  They  are  coining  in 
slowly — 38  so  far.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  will  not  dodge,  however  many  they  may 
throw.  I  am  a  little  disappointed  that 
more  do  not  come  from  children.  There 
are  so  many  demands  now  that  I  imagine 
it  is  hard  to  take  on  new  ones. 

SELAII  B.  STROXG. 

Setnuket,  Long  Island.” 

Mr.  Strong  will  stand  right  up  and 
catch  all  the  bricks  that  are  thrown  at 
him.  Here  is  a  great  chance  for  children 
to  help.  A  brick  in  this  building  will 
shine  like  a  star  all  through  their  lives. 

h.  w.  c. 
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Rooting  Violet  Cuttings 

What  is  the  best  way  to  propagate  vio¬ 
lets.  I  have  the  California  variety  (sin¬ 
gle).  ’t.  g. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Violets  can  be  increased  very  easily, 
either  by  the  division  of  the  old  crowns  of 
the  flowering  plants  or  by  cuttings.  The 
latter  method  is  the  one  generally  used  by 
the  commercial  grower,  and  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  do.  Good  healthy  shoots  are 
pulled  or  cut  from  the  blooming  plants, 
the  stem  is  cut  off  clean  with  a  sharp 
knife  just  below  the  joint  where  a  leaf  is 
removed.  All  large  leaves  are  removed, 
only  a  few  of  the  smaller  leaves  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  at  the  top.  The  cuttings 
are  then  placed  in  a  bench  of  clean  sharp 
sand  about  an  inch  deep.  A  small  trowel 
or  an  old  knife  is  used  to  cut  a  deep 
groove  in  the  sand,  and  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  the  sand  several  inches  apart. 
After  a  row  across  the  bed  is  filled  out 
the  sand  is  pressed  firmly  around  the 
stems  and  another  row  made  about  two 
inches  from  the  first  one.  After  cuttings 
are  inserted  they  should  be  watered  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  well  shaded  from  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  for  several  weeks.  Keep  the 
air  from  blowing  over  them.  too.  Water 
occasionally  to  keep  from  wilting.  The 
sand  should  be  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  the  bench  should  have  some  slight 
drainage,  that  the  water  will  not  be  held 
too  long  in  the  sand.  Keep  temperature 
about  50°  at  night  and  10°  warmer  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  E.  j.  w. 


Fertilizer  for  House  Plants 

I  saw  mention  in  the  paper  some  time 
ago  of  something  that  the  florists  use  on 
their  house  plants  to  make  them  bloom 
and  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  flower, 
t  an  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  w.  d.  a. 

,  Question  does  not  go  into  sufficient 
'tau  to  give  a  very  intelligent  reply. 

must  guess  at  the  identity  of  the 
Lieu  ’  'vpll  as  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  growing.  To  begin,  all 
jvaaJ?  should  be  planted  in  pots  suffi- 
ntl.v  large,  though  not  too  large,  so  that 
„ /'  quantity  of  soil  is  so  abundant  that 
ovorwatering  will  make  it  sour.  If  the 
I  ants  are  yellow  and  look  sick  generally, 
it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  knock  them  out 

oW,  1111,1  shake>  or  wash  the  soil 

“  0,  tli0  roots  and  repot  in  pots  that 
tiiv  I19t.V(?ry  much  larger  than  the  quau- 
.  ..l  1  "’’ri  fill  comfortably  if  spread 

brokin  g WelK  Flaco  several  pieces  of 
Hn.  rFt-t- P°^S  01  other  coarse  material  iu 
then  n  S<F?S  to  iusure  good  drainage, 

Wlth  good  rich  soil.  Do  not 
comm  •  aiail"re.  nor  too  much,  nor  auv 
rottod  mn1  fertlllzer.  If  you  can  get  well 
one  fnnrtb : "“T*  „m,x.  ,ilhout  one-third  or 
a  little  bulk  wlth  •VOUI‘  soil,  and  add 
should  grooud  bone  to  it.  This 

all  of  Hm  L  'ery  g0?f  results  with  nearly 
the  soil  lm  nm0U  house  plants.  Should 
wate?  willbLiS0Ur’  51  littl,‘  lime  or  lime- 
S.  dni-r  1  c1’  ?°rrect  matters ;  or  a  light 

hi 

Preparation  tAdi0e?  not,  have  auJT  "’Izard  = 
to  I lm  cil^,. ^ % _ hlqom  of  health  = 


Spray  in  Pennies 
and  Reap  in  Dollars 


Use  Sherwin-Williams 

Dry  Powdered  Insecticides 

No  Leakage — No  Extra  Weight — No  Deterioration 

All  S-W  insecticides  now  come  in  the  form  of  dry  powder.  You 
can  use  them  dry  for  dusting  or  as  a  wet  spray.  They  mix  readily 
and  stay  in  suspension.  No  chance  of  loss  by  leakage  or  evapor¬ 
ation,  no  extra  weight  in  hauling — no  chance  of  freezing  when  goods 
are  carried  over.  Get  S-W  Insecticides  from  the  dealer  in  Sown- 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead 

is  a  remarkably  high-profit  spray  which  insures  whole  leaf,  worm- 
free  fruit,  and  sound  vegetables.  Its  uniform  strength  and  scientific 
formulation  has  made  it  the  most  popular  Arsenate  of  Lead  among 
fruit  growers,  large  and  small.  It  is  cheapest  because  of  its  great  fine¬ 
ness  and  fluffiness,  gives  better  covering  and  adhesion;  goes  further 
per  pound,  and  controls  pests  with  fewer  sprays. 


S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

produces  large,  healthy  fruit — the  kind  that 
means  profit.  It  should  be  used  as  a  dormant 
spray  against  San  Jose  Scale,  and  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  summer 
spraying  against  scab,  etc. 

S-W  Paris  Green 

will  protect  your  potato  crop;  insure  bigger 
And  better  yields  per  acre.  Its  high  percent¬ 
age  of  arsenic  means  quick  killing,  yet  there 
ia  no  danger  of  burning.  Light  and  fluffy, 
covers  foliage  uniformly  and  thoroughly  and 
•ts  adhesion  is  unusual. 


S-W  Dry  Tuber  Tonic 

Is  powerful  in  its  control  of  potato  con¬ 
ditions.  It  hae  the  bug  killing  powers  of 
Paris  Green  and  the  fungus  preventative  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  Its  long  adhesiveness 
greatly  reduces  frequency  of  spraying. 

S-W  Dry  Pestroy 

Gives  remarkably  effective  control  over  all 
the  varied  insects  and  diseases  which  threaten 
gardens.  It  is  a  great  all-around  spray, 
excellent  for  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
cucumber  vines,  berry  bushes,  etc. 

1  Cr  ,10W7 Just  1(*  wiU  firing  you  a  copy  of  the  new  25c  editiou  of  the 

JL  Revised  ►  prayer  s  Manual.  A  complete,  practical  guide — every 

QPP  AVFD>C  sprayer s  problem  answered  by  horticultural  experts — beautifullv 
SFIvAl  fc.HL  3  illustrated.  Limited  number  only.  Send  10c  for  your  copv  at  once. 

MANUAL,  iandreOhio  6  Sherwm’Williams  Co.,  613  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleve- 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resiionsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  daylight-saving  law  was  finally  repealed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature.  It  came  up  before 
the  Assembly  three  times.  There  were  two  strikes, 
but  the  last  time  the  farmers  made  a  base  hit  and 
won  out  by  7S  votes  to  59.  For  a  long  time  the 
Assembly  divided  on  this  question  along  industrial 
lines;  that  is.  the  city  voted  for  daylight  saving  and 
the  rural  counties  against  it.  Finally  the  farmers 
and  country  people  convinced  the  Republican  organi¬ 
zation  that  the  farmers  would  put  the  responsibility 
squarely  upon  the  leaders  if  the  repeal  failed  to 
pass.  That  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
shows  how  New  York  farmers  must  proceed  if  they 
expect  to  have  their  public  needs  attended  to.  The 
various  farm  organizations  got  together,  agreed  upon 
just  what  they  wanted,  and  then  put  it  through.  The 
repeal  gives  New  York  and  other  large  cities  the 
right  to  pass  local  ordinances  changing  time  if  they 
care  to  do  so.  That  is  their  privilege.  Under  the 
daylight-saving  law  the  cities  attempted  to  force  the 
country  to  adopt  an  offensive  and  expensive  plan 
against  their  desire.  It  is  not  known  as  we  write 
what  Governor  Smith  will  do.  At  any  rate,  the 
Legislature,  after  much  prodding,  has  passed  the 
repeal,  and  the  way  it  was  put  over  probably  shows 
how  we  must  proceed  in  order  to  get  what  we  need. 
The  fundamental  thing  is  for  farmers  to  get  together 
and  agree  upon  just  what  they  want,  then  go  right 
after  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  them. 

* 

THE  discussion  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  Presidential 
candidate — on  the  next  page — is  based  entirely 
upon  his  attitude  and  probable  action  in  relation  to 
agricultural  matters.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is.  frankly  and 
openly,  a  farmers’  paper,  and  it  is  therefore  our 
business  to  discuss  public  matters  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  agriculture.  For  this  discussion  we  selected 
letters  from  two  prominent  men.  both  of  whom  are 
land-owners  and  farmers.  Both  were  associated 
With  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  Food  Administration,  and 
both  are  intelligent  men  of  wide  experience.  We 
cannot,  unfortunately,  print  more  of  the  hundreds 
of  letters  which  this  discussion  lias  brought  out 
Both  sides  are  well  represented,  but  thus  far  a 
majority  of  our  correspondents  are  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hoover.  We  may  add  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  favor  him  do  so  because 
they  say  he  is  not  tied  up  to  the  politicians.  Mr. 
Pincliot’s  brief  answer  to  this  should  lie  considered. 
You  will  also  notice  on  the  next  page  that  Mr. 
Hoover  predicted  less  demand  upon  “industry”  and 
the  duty  of  all  to  support  the  farmer.  The  facts, 
two  years  after  this  speech,  are  that  “industry”  is 
still  drawing  labor  from  the  farm,  while  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  “go  it  alone.” 

* 

1  have  been  a  silent  reader  of  your  valuable  farm 
paper  for  a  long  time;  now  wish  to  ask  a  question  to  he 
answered  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  enlighten  me  a  little  on 
the  subject.  Is  the  farm  home  as  well  equipped  as  the 
farm?  '  MRS.  B.  P. 

Ohio. 

AS  a  rule  we  should  say  no.  There  are  excep* 
tions,  where  the  house  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  are  provided  before  the  farm  is  fully  equipped 
with  machinery,  but  generally  the  reverse  of  this  is 
true.  This  is  probably  because  the  farm  equipment 
is  supposed  to  have  a  direct  earning  capacity,  and 
thus  to  contribute  directly  to  farm  income.  The  ar¬ 
gument  usually  is  that  house  equipment  does  not 
represent  a  direct  earning  capacity.  Those  who 
argue  that  way  forget  that  the  products  of  the  home 
are  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  farm.  We  feel 
sure  that  many  boys  and  girls  have  been  headed 
away  from  the  farm  because  it  became  evident  to 
them  that  (he  house  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  barn 
in  sanitary  and  comfort  equipment.  In  a  few  cases 
the  farm  equipment  is  cut  down  in  order  to  get  extra 
equipment  for  the  house.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  it 
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cuts  down  the  farm’s  earning  capacity.  There  ought, 
to  he  a  fair  distribution  of  working  capital,  so  (lint, 
mother  may  have  house  furnishings  at  least  equal 
to  those  which  father  has  in  the  barn  or  field.  But 
look  around  in  your  own  neighborhood,  and  see  if 
the  women  are  as  well  provided  for  as  the  men! 

* 

I  have  just  finished  handling  7,500  bn.  of  apples,  and 
have  done  it  with  very  little  hired  labor  outside  of  the 
harvesting.  National  banks  can  hire  bookkeepers  and 
almost  cashiers  for  less  money  than  we  farmers  can  get 
a  man  to  work  for  us.  1  had  an  applicant  recently  who 
wanted  a  house,  wood  for  fuel,  milk  and  vegetables,  and 
then  thought  lie  could  get  along  with  $105  a  month,  just 
for  an  ordinary  farm  hand  and  teamster.  1  do  not  care 
to  risk  planting  with  such  prices  for  labor.  It  would 
simply  mean  a  good  chance  of  my  working  for  nothing, 
and  1  am  too  old  for  that.  c-  w-  M- 

Massachusetts. 

IN  comment  on  that  and  similar  letters  we  are  tohl 
that  many  able  men  worked  for  one  dollar  at 
government  work  during  the  war.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  most  of  these  “dollar  men”  fell  under 
one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  or  groups: 

1.  Young  men  who  took  up  this  work  largely  to 
avoid  service  in  the  army. 

2.  Men  with  large  independent  incomes  consisting 
chiefly  of  “unearned  increment.”  The  dollar  was 
about  all  they  ever  earned. 

3.  Men  with  large  salaries  from  big  corporations 
. — the  salaries  going  right  on  to  help  out  the  dollar. 

4.  Men  connected  with  big  financial  or  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  which  were  naturally  connected  with 
war  contracts  or  loans. 

Are  we  rightly  informed  or  not? 

* 

FEW  of  us  realize  how  much  courage  is  required 
for  a  dairjffnan  to  apply  for  Federal  tuberculin 
test  that  will  give  him  an  accredited  herd.  Most 
men  dread  the  test  as  they  hesitate  to  face  a  search¬ 
ing  examination  when  they  fear  some  dreaded  dis¬ 
ease  had  settled  upon  their  own  bodies,  or  upon  those 
they  love.  Our  old  friend  George  Hubbard  of 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  puts  it  -pretty  well  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Breeders  who  are  after  a  place  at  the  top 
will  have  to  come  to  it  finally : 

When  you  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  you  ought 
to  have  your  herd  of  cattle  tuberculin  tested,  and  your 
wife  has*  warned  you  of  how  you  would  feel  if  the  little 
children  should  get  tuberculosis,  and  how  you  would 
rather  kill  the  whole  herd  of  black  and  white  purebred 
beauties  than  to  have  your  three  little  girls  exposed  to 
milk  from  infected  cows,  and  you  have 'also  dolt  concern 
lest  there  might  be  even  one  spreader  in  the  herd;  then 
finally  when  prices  of  milk  drop  below  cost  and  you  get 
desperate  and  sav  “they  might  as  well  go  now  if  in¬ 
fected.”  Then  you  decide  to  enter  six  head  in  a  lug 
quality  sale  if  they  will  only  pass  test,  and  you  know  a 
T.  E.  test  of  the  whole  herd  would  help  if  (favorable. 
Then  you  hurry  off  to  Albany  and  arrange  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  test  of  every  last  one  of  your  cattle.  The  veterina¬ 
rian  comes  and  injects  from  4  to  8  c.c.,  according  to 
age  and  size,  into  your  prize  stock.  Then  you  wait  eight 
hours,  feeling  better  since  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
at  4  a.  m.  the  doctor  gives  yon  encouragement  for  first 
temperatures  all  <>.  K.,  and  when,  after  six  more  tem¬ 
peratures  lie  shakes  your  hand,  congratulates  you  on 
your  courage  in  having  such  splendid  animals  subjected 
to  tuberculin  test,  and  announces  that  every  animal  has 
passed  first  Federal  test  for  accredited  herd  without  a 
single  questionable  temperature,  Oh,  what  a  grand  and 
glorious  feeling ! 

* 

ONE  great  trouble  resulting  from  the  railroad 
strike  is  the  delay  in  delivering  fertilizer. 
Many  farmers  neglected  to  order  early.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  plan  of  waiting  until  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  calling  for  immediate  delivery.  This 
year  such  delivery  is  impossible.  The  fertilizer  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  until  after  the  crop  has  been  planted 
— in  some  cases  not  until  after  the  plants  are  several 
inches  high !  Our  advice  in  such  cases  is  to  apply 
the  fertilizer  at.  once  upon  delivery,  and  cultivate  it 
into  the  soil.  With  such  crops  as  potatoes  or  garden 
truck  it  pays  to  mix  the  fertilizer  in  the  soil  at  time 
of  planting,  lmt  if  this  cannot  he  done  it  can  be  used 
later  and  bring  results.  The  advantage  of  using  a 
high-grade  fertilizer  for  this  late  application  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  the  high-grade  goods  are  more  available, 
and  the  plant  food  in  them  can  he  utilized  at  once. 

* 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  pay 
back  to  wheat  growers  the  money  they  lost  fin 
consequence  of  the  “price  fixing.”  It  is  estimated 
that  the  action  of  the  President  and  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  caused  a  loss  of  90  cents  n  bushel  on 
wheat.  That  is,  if  the  price  had  been  left  to  supply 
and  demand  the  farmers  who  were  forced  to  sell  at 
the  artificial  price  would  have  received  <•<*  cents  more 
than  they  did.  Under  the  bill  this  money  is  to  he 
taken  from  the  billion  dollars  which  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Grain  Corporation  for  handling  the 
wheat  supply.  Provision  is  made  to  pay  this  money 
only  to  actual  growers  and  not;  to  speculators  and 
dealers.  There  is  justice  in  this  proposition.  In  any 
industry  besides  farming  such  loss  would  he  prompt¬ 
ly  made  up,  or  a  profit  would  have  been  assured  trorn 
the  start.  Farming  seems  to  he  the  only  large  de¬ 


partment  of  industry  in  which  moil  were  compelled 
by  law  to  work  nt  a  loss. 

* 

C6  out  in  front  and  blow  your  horn!"  says. 

the  Hope  Farm  man  on  page  910.  It  is  good 
advice.  “But,”  someone  will  say,  “look  at  me  and 
consider  the  troubles  I  have.  No  one  could  have  a 
worse  time,  or  harder  conditions.”  We  want  all  such 
to  read  the  following  note  from  a  New  York  farmer, 
and,  if  possible,  get  the  message  in  it: 

I  have  recently  returned  from  the  hospital  after  an 
operation  on  m.v  leg,  which  was  injured  over  a  year 
ago.  An  X-ray  examination  showed  a  partial  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  ankie,  and  the  hone  which  was  broken  lapped 
at  the  ends  more  than  half  an  inch.  The  thing  is  now 
properly  assembled  and  fastened  with  wire,  but  of  course 
it  will  take  considerable  time  before  1  can  walk  readily 
on  rough  ground.  We  have  no  help  except  irregularly 
by  the  day,  hut  we  are  hoping  that  we  can  get  along 
without  having  any  land  absolutely  idle,  and  that  next 
year  I  shall  be  in  shape  to  do  a  man’s  work  again,  l. 

* 

YOU  may  consider  it  late  for  articles  on  grafting, 
but  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  it.  to  do.  At  any 
rate,  articles  now.  while  damage  from  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits  is  right,  in  sight,  will  surely  he  studied  and  kept, 
on  file.  Next  week  there  will  be  another  belated 
article  on  bridge-grafting.  This  could  not  be  hur¬ 
ried,  as  it  describes  work  done  this  year. 

* 

EACH  year  we  have  many  questions  about  the 
danger  of  pasturing  stock  in  sprayed  orchards. 
Will  the  usual  poison  spray  for  killing  leaf-eating 
insects  collect  on  the  grass  so  as  to  kill  cattle,  hogs 
or  poultry?  Whore  the  spraying  is  reasonably  done 
there  is  little  or  no  danger.  As  a  precaution  we  ad¬ 
vise  keeping  the  stock  out  for  two  or  three  days 
after  spraying.  The  reports  of  injury  from  the 
poison  which  come  to  us  can  generally  he  traced  to 
carelessness.  In  some  cases  too  much  spray  is  put 
onto  certain  trees.  The  liquid  runs  down  in  a 
stream  and  collects  in  little  pools.  In  other  cases 
the  spray  is  not  shut  off  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  the  nozzle  is  pointed  on  the  ground.  Or  a  hose 
will  hurst  and  a  gallon  or  more  run  out  in  a  puddle. 
In  some  cases  the  sediment  in  the  tank  is  blown  off 
in  the  orchard.  The  puddles  or  patches  do  the  mis¬ 
chief.  Some  animals  seem  to  hunt  for  any  abnormal 
condition  of  this  sort  and  will  lick  up  the  poison. 
That  is  where  the  damage  usually  comes  in.  The 
ordinary  drip  on  the  grass  will  rarely  cause  any 
trouble;  still,  to  he  on  the  safe  side,  we  advise  keep¬ 
ing  the  stock  out  for  two  or  throe  days  after  spray¬ 
ing  is  finished. 

* 

NEW  YORK  readers  should  consider  the  report  of 
bee  tree  case  recently  printed  on  page  785.  It 
lias  become  a  custom  in  many  country  neighborhoods 
to  enter  any  farm  premises  after  coons  or  bee  trees 
without  permission  of  the  owner.  We  pointed  out 
some  weeks  ago  that  this  act  is  really  a  trespass, 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  land  has  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  property.  The  ease  reported  on  page  785 
sustains  this  view.  Now  what  we  want  is  a  clear 
legal  understanding  that  game  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  farm  where  it  is  fed.  That  is  the  way  to  in¬ 
crease  game  and  do  justice  to  farmers. 

* 

IT  is  reported  from  many  Western  towns  that 
women  are  saving  money  as  never  before.  They 
are  opening  hank  accounts  and  depositing  more 
money  than  formerly.  One  reason  for  this  seems  to 
lie  that  working  men  are  handing  over  their  wages 
to  their  wives — the  latter  doing  the  hanking  and 
investing.  From  practically  every  direction  come 
reports  that  since  Prohibition  started  savings  have 
greatly  increased,  and  demand  for  food  lias  de\  el¬ 
oped.  There  are  those  who  deny  that  this  is  tine  to 
Prohibition,  lmt  they  all  admit  that  family  money 
is  more  plentiful  than  formerly,  and  that  working 
people  are  saving  more. 
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Hoover  and  His  Relation  to  Agriculture 


Wo  lmvo  had  many  letters  from  readers  about  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  candidate  for  President  Some  corre¬ 
spondents  are  enthusiastically  for  him,  while  others 
are  strongly  opposed  to  him.  We  cannot  possibly 
print  all  the  letters,  but  the  following  state  clearly 
the  arguments  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  Both 
men  were  connected  with  the  Food  Administration, 
and  both  met  Mr.  Hoover  personally  and  had  a  good 
chance  to  study  (he  man. 

WHY  I  FAVOR  MR.  HOOVER 

From  the  contact  I  had  with  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee.  I  had 
the  highest  admiration  for  him.  I  believed  that,  he  was 
absolutely  sincere  and  was  trying  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  it.  was  his  sincere  purpose  to  do  nothing 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Later  on  T  entered  the  Food  Administration,  and 
some  things  came  under  my  observation  which  caused 
me  to  have  periods  of  doubt.  From  my  point  of  view, 
some  of  the  things  which  I  saw  contemplated  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  been  very  detrimental  to  agriculture, 
and  seemed  to  me  somewhat  shortsighted.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever.  tried  to  imagine  myself  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  position 
as  Food  Administrator  at  a  critical  time,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  have  done  any  different  from  what 
he  did. 

Tn  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  Summer  of  1017  there  was 
published  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hoover 
to  the  agricultural  editors,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“During  the  past  25  or  20  years  we  have  had  an 
undue  migration  from  the  farms  to  the  towns.  That 
migration  has  been  founded  on  the  basic  economic  fact 
that  agriculture  has  been  less  profitable  than  industry. 
In  fact,  a  large  part  of  our  agricultural  production  has 
been  based  on  sweated  labor.  There  have  been  other 
contributing  causes;  the  depletion  of  virgin  soil  and  lack 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  its  refertilization.  Even 
if  ih is  war  had  not  come ,  we  were  in  a  fete  years  due 
jar  an  economic  revolution  ;  for  our  productive  capacity 
in  foodstuffs  has  fallen  behind  our  productive  capacity 
in  industry.  The  war  has  precipitated  this  question 
upon  us;  for  with  the  reduced  consuming  power  of  the 
world’s  population,  due  to  the  destruction  of  property 
and  life,  we  shall  have  after  the  war  less  demand  upon 
industry,  and  industry  will  have  become  less  profitable  ; 
but,  fin  account,  of  the  destruction  of  animals  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  soil  in  Europe,  there  will  be  no  diminution  in 
the  demand  for  food.  Therefore ,  if  I  interpret  the  signs 
correctly,  the  farmer  is  coming  into  his  day  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  of  us  to  support  him." 

I  have  never  seen  any  better  statement,  of  the  trouble 
with  agriculture  than  this.  Now,  assuming  that  a  large 
part  of  our  agricultural  production  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  had  been  based  on  sweated  labor,  as  Air. 
Hoover  stated,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  produced  imme¬ 
diately.  a  situation  which  made  it  possible  to  increase 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  to  a  level  which 
would  yield  to  the  producers  of  these  commodities  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  profit,  because  the  European  belliger¬ 
ents,  through  shortage  of  ships,  were  cut  off  from  dis¬ 
tant  sources  of  supply,  and  a  supply  of  food  from  (lie 
nearest  possible  sources  must  be  obtained  if  the  war 
was  to  be  won.  It  js  entirely  possible  that  wheat  prices 
would  have  been  $5  ami  even  $10  per  bushel  in  3017, 
and  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodities  might  have 
been  in  proportion.  However,  any  such  readjustment 
of  agricultural  prices  made  within  a  few  months  would 
have  caused  great  hardships  to  the  consuming  public, 
pending  readjustment,  of  wages;  strikes  would  have  been 
numerous,  and  when  we  needed  every  ounce  of  energy 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  Germany,  we  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  an  industrial  war  here  at  home, 
which  would  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Air.  Hoover  believed  in  price- 
fixing,  and  I  think  that  price  control  was  as  repugnant 
to  him  as  it  was  to  anyone,  but  I  believe  that  ho  felt 
the  situation  demanded  that  something  be  done,  and  I 
think  he  tried  to  do  it  with  as  little  hardship  to  the 
farmers  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed  he  set  about  demobilizing  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  and  I  think  it  was  his  policy  to  get  out  of  food 
control  just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  prices  reach 
their  level  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now  I  know  that  it  may  be  argued  with  justice  that 
alter  the  farmers  had  raised  the  31)17  crop  of  wheat  with 
he  expectation  that  its  price  would  be  established  by 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that  to  take  it  over  at 
a  price  fixed  by  a  commission  instructed  to  determine 
what  would  be  a  fair  price  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  price  was  more  than  $1  per  bushel  less 
han  future  wheat  had  always  sold  for  on  the  grain  ex¬ 
changes,  seems  somewhat  unjust,  and  that  it  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  taking  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  possibly  it  would  have  been  more 
just  to  have  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  all  the  people 
through  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  when  a  war  of  national  life  and  death  is 
icing  waged,  which  if  it  went  against  us.  might  menu 
rue  Joss  of  our  property  and  our  institutions,  it  is  a 
luestion  il  the  farmers  are  not  better  off  with  the  course 
pursuei  than  they  would  have  been  had  another  course 
leen  taken.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  are. 
i  .1.  0 ,,  ‘r  *  st  ow  the  more  I  feel  that  every  time  we 
(<  J!  *  resident  the  institutions  of  our  country  are 
(mewhat  mi  trial.  Therefore,  it  means  much  for  us  to 
i '  1  '*  ,!.n:.,n  "'ho  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  handle 
■  ge  an  airs  and  who  has  a  sincere  purpose  which  will 
•id  turn  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right.  I  believe  we 
m  ine  "  m,an  iu  Mr.  Hoover,  and  for  this  reason  I 
'  iiHiin.K  A°  ^°.rget  s'xne  of  the  things  which  jarred  me 
,  al  tl"1'  Bme,  in  the  belief  that  the  things  he  did 
!  wor.'  detrimental  to  the  farmers  anil  seemed  nti- 
tlimiiri'.f  •,  111  wm'  done  under  compulsion  because  he 
In  tnn  1  ,.was  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 
IhUe  ,of  J"‘ace  T,  1,k<*  believe  that  he  would  not  do 
sincini  '.in'ii ^ kings,  bul  that  he  would  give  the  farmers  a 
an  autncrnl"  i  .<'low  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  called 
istrii V  )u/  '  Ua,s  lls  "ndhod  in  the  Food  Admin- 
e'stpd  ,K(>t  ^gother  the  parties  who  were  inter- 

wlnt  lu.  >.•  ,)rnI»osition  and  try  to  get  them  to  agree  to 
dined  In  t(!  ,K  \  dl*  not  think  he  was  i„- 

greut  extwlVT  ^Ings  W1^  a  high  hand  unless  it  was  in 
-ui  miry.  A0UICUI.TUKI8T. 


ests  He  has  conspicuous  ability,  and  his  work  for  the 
relief  of  starving  nations  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world  But  it  was  not  such  work  as  fitted  him  to  be 
J  resident  of  a  great  democracy,  for  in  the  course  of  it 
lie  met  and  dealt  with  only  a  few  persons  high  in  author¬ 
ity  whose  decisions  were  final,  while  people  relieved 
took  what  was  given  and  were  grateful. 

When  Air.  Hoover  came  back  to  America  as  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  he  found  that  dealing  with  the  political 
l  epi esentat ives  of  our  people  is  a  wholly  different  mat¬ 
ter.  It  became  evident  at  once  that  he ‘had  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  capacity  to  work  with  Congress,  and 
that  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  way  things  are 
doneunder  our  government,  but  out.  of  sympathy  with  it. 

1  he  real  Hoover  is  not  the  man  his  carefully  planned 
publicity  campaign,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  has 
succeeded  in  creating  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  By 
nature  he  is  as  autocratic  as  President  Wilson  himself. 

•  'It  -1  be  nominated  and  elected,  there  would  be 
in  the.  White  House  a  natural  aristocrat  whose  sym¬ 
pathy  is  with  big  business  and  the  middleman  as  against 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Tinder  Hoover  the  Food  Administration  was  run 
mainly  by  and  for  the  packers,  canners,  millers,  and 
other  great  middlemen,  whose  subordinates — still  paid 
by  them— filled  the  offices,  while  the  men  who  paid 
tli™  mnilc  such  profits  as  they  never  had  known  before 
1  he  farmers  were  wholly  left  out. 

The  men  in  charge  of  farm  production  in  the  Food 
i  i.,rliIlls^1‘a^Ion  were  n°t  only  ignorant  of  farm  matters, 
but  they  were  actively  hostile  to  the  fanner.  During  my 
service  in  the  Food  Administration  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  milk  production  was  a  retail  tobacco  mer¬ 
chant  from  New  York  City. 

Tbe  Food  Administration  was  apparently  filled  with 
the  belief  that  it  was  right  for  the  middlemen  to  exact 
larger  profits  from  both  producer  and  consumer  than 
over  before,  but  wrong  for  the  fanner**  not  to  grow  crops 
in  abundance  from  patriotic  motives  alone,  without  re- 
gara  to  whether  they  could  feed  their  families  or  pav 
their  debts  (as  Air.  Hoover  said  himself  in  substance  in 
a  speech  in  Philadelphia). 

I(  or  a  number  of  months  I  saw  Air.  Hoover  frequent- 
tv.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  time  I  never  saw 
win  without  a  part  of  the  interview  consisting  of  abuse 
[ J’11'™!'1'8.  by  him.  His  feeling  toward  them  was  so 
hitter  that  it  led  him  to  refuse  to  guarantee  a  price  for 
'  i  Production  of  pork  when  such  guarantee  was  the 
only  thing  that,  could  assure  the  absolutely  necessary 
supply  of  this  indispensable  food  for  our  Allies  and  our¬ 
selves.  After  exhausing  every  other  means  of  securing 
this  guarantee,  I  finally  handed  Air.  Hoover  my  resigna¬ 
tion  in  the  following  terms  (October  25,  1917)  : 

•  “Because  of  the  continued  failure  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  take  effective  action  for  increasing  the 
production  of  meats,  which  failure  is  certain  to  result 
in  higher  prices  to  our  own  people  and  a  shortage  in  the 
lood  supplies  needed  to  win  the  war,  I  hereby  resign.” 

Aly  resignation  was  successful,  because  within  nine 
days  the  hood  Administration,  through  Joseph  P.  Cot¬ 
ton.  then  in  charge  of  the  meat  division,  issued  a  state* 
ment  to  hog  producers  which  adopted  the  principle  for 
which  I  was  contending  and  in  part  at  least  applied  it. 

Mr.  Hoover  makes  his  appeal  for  support  largely  upon 
the  ground  that  he  is  not  allied  with  the  politicians  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  it  is  true  that  he  is  now 
and  has  constantly  been  the  close  friend  and  follower  of 
the  men  of  the  invisible  government  who  own  and  con¬ 
trol  the  machine  politicians  of  both  parties. 

I  am  little  impressed  by  Air.  Hoover’s  progressive 
talk  anil  suddenly  acquired  affection  for  the  farmer.  I 
saw  him  when  he  had  a  chance  to  do  what  he  is  now 
talking  about,  and  he  did  precisely  the  opposite.  In 
my  judgment,  Air.  Hoover  is  wholly ‘unfitted  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent.  because  in  action  he  has  proved  to  be  for  the  few 
against  the  great  majority,  because  he  has  too  long  been 
out  of  touch  with  America  and  the  American  people  be¬ 
cause  he  is  essentially  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  is 
neither  a  real  Republican  nor  a  real  American. 

OIFKOBI)  PINCIIOT. 


WHY  1  OPPOSE  MR.  HOOVER 

Utatioii^u  n' 1  V's  a  min'I‘g  ,M,Kineer  of  international  rep- 
Cl  n’  who  f°r  years  has  served  great  business  inter- 


Report  of  a  Dairy  Meeting  j  Discussion 
of  Differences 

AN  IAfPOR  PANT  GATHERING. — Dairymen  agree 
that,  the  county  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
at  Middletown  on  April  24  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  in  the  county. 
John  Arfmann,  the  president  of  the  county  branch 
presided,  and  enlivened  the  meeting  with  his  quaint 
logic  and  ready  eloquence.  Locally  the  meeting  was 
a  timely  one.  The  dairymen  of  Orange  County  are 
intelligent  and  progressive  and  independent.  They 
know  the  traditions  of  the  business.  They  are  close 
enough  to  New  York  City  to  keep  in  rather  close 
touch  with  affairs.  They  form  their  own  conclusions, 
and  naturally  they  differ  in  judgment.  While  in 
detail  there  are  probably  many  differences  of 
opinion,  two  main  groups  exist ;  and  as  long  as  they 
kept  apart  the  differences  seemed  more  formidable 
than  they  really  were.  The  differences  grew  out  of 
policies  exclusively,  and  not  from  rivaly  for  posi¬ 
tions.  Some  accept  the  administration  policies 
entirely.  The  others  advocate  other  policies,  and  for 
that  reason  there  was  some  disposition  by  the  first 
group  to  class  the  latter  as  weak  members.  The 
meeting  completely  eliminated  that  feature.  All 
now  realize  the  common  interest. 

HARAIONIZING  POLICIES.— There  were  no 
quitters  at  the  meeting,  nor  in  Orange  County,  and 
no  sentiment  was  more  spontaneously  applauded 
tha  nthe  assertion  that  the  best  members  were  not 
necessarily  those  who  accept,  things  as  they  find 
them ;  hut  those  who  are  not  content  or  satisfied 
until  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  the  best  organized 
and  best  managed  co-operative  dairy  organization 
in  the  world.  The  acknowledgement  of  that  principle 
is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  organization.  Dairymen 


will  yet  have  their  differences  of  opinion ;  the  most 
timid  can  express  themselves,  and  the  League  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  free  and  candid  judgment  of 
all  its  members. 

PLANS  PRESENTED. — The  speakers  at  the  Alid- 
dletown  meeting  were  R.  D.  Cooper  and  John  J. 
Dillon.  Air.  Cooper  read  and  explained  the  new  con¬ 
tract  which  is  proposed  by  the  new  plan  under  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
Air.  Dillon  developed  what  he  considered  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  co-operative  organization  and 
practical  plans  to  develop  the  dairy  industry  and  sell 
milk  at  a  profit.  The  principal  differences  were  in 
the  following  particulars: 

1-  The  plan  presented  by  Air.  Cooper  provides 
that  a  central  organization  be  created  to  have  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  all  the  county  plants  both  for 
manufacturing  and  shipping  milk,  and  the  sale  of  it 
to  dealers.  This  he  called  central  control.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary,  he  said,  to  have  this  control  at  the  head  in 
order  to  take  a  prompt  and  stern  hand  when 
individual  farmers  skimmed  their  milk  or  watered 
it,  or  became  careless  in  the  handling  of  it. 
The  individual  dairymen  would  furnish  the  money 
to  buy  or  build  the  plants,  and  furnish  capital  for 
operation.  This  would  be  a  loan  to  the  association, 
to  be  paid  back  out  of  assessments  against  the  milk. 

I  he  association  would  own  the  plants  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  fund.  The  local  branches  would  be  incorporated, 
but  the  contract  would  be  direct  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  and  the  central  association.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  contract  the  milk  would  be  delivered  to 
the  association,  which  would  sell  it  or  manufacture 
it.  There  would  be  no  price  fixed  for  it  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  milk  or  by-product  would  be  sold  AH 
expenses  would  be  deducted.  Then  a  percentage 
would  be  deducted  to  pay  back  20  per  cent  each  year 
of  the  original  investment,  and  after  that  a  percent¬ 
age  would  be  taken  for  general  promotion  and  devel¬ 
opment  expenses.  The  total  of  these  items  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  monthly  milk  bill,  and  the  balance 
returned  to  the  producer.  Each  year  a  certificate 
would  be  issued  for  the  total  deductions  taken  to 
repay  investments,  and  one  of  these  would  again  be 
repaid  out  of  new  levies  on  the  milk  each  year.  So 
that  the  levies  on  new  milk  to  pay  the  old  certificates 
would  be  perpetual.  The  levies  for  redemptions 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  required  to  repay 
the  certificates;  but  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount 
required  for  expense  or  for  general  purposes.  The 
central  officers  would  be  elected  this  way:  The 
local  dairymen  would  elect  a  member  of  a  regional 
board.  This  board  would  elect  a  director.  There 
would  be  24  regional  boards  and  24  directors.  These 
would  elect  officers,  and  officers  would  elect  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee. 

A  NO  1  HER  PLAN. — Under  Air.  Dillon’s  plan  the 
officers  would, be  elected  by  a  direct  majority  vote  of 
the  members.  A  system  would  be  provided  to  vote 
at  the  local  branches  by  secret  ballot,  not  only  to 
(hit.  officeis  but  also  for  a  referendum  on  important 
policies.  The  other  plan  would  put  the  organization 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority,  and  officers  once 
installed  could  perpetuate  themselves  in  the  admin¬ 
istration.  In  a  healthy  organization  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  differences  of  opinion;  and  the  only  way  to 
secure  full  confidence  and  unity  is  by  a  fair  majority 
lule.  i  he  central  officers  should  have  all  the  author¬ 
ity  necessary  to  secure  clean,  wholesome,  unadul¬ 
terated  milk,  and  to  sell  it.  and  to  direct  when  it  be 
.shipped  and  when  manufactured,  but  the  plants  should 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  local  members,  who  iu 
any  event  pay  for  them.  The  assessments  should  be 
approved  by  the  locals,  and  the  returns  made  to  them 
foi  distribution  to  members.  The  local  ownership 
would  involve  less  initial  expense,  and  less  hazard 
to  the  members,  many  of  whom  are  not  in  position 
to  assume  unnecessary  risks.  With  such  unlimited 
authority  and  power  vested  in  the  central  officers, 
the  means  for  majority  control  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  safeguard  the  investment  of  members.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  necessary  now,  it  is  our  duty  to 
safeguard  the  future.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  co¬ 
operation  is  the  development  of  local  business  talent. 

1  ndei  the  other  plan  the  farmer  would  have  nothing 
to  do.  1  he  central  officers  would  do  everything  ami 
i  lie  local  boys  would  have  no  opportunity  to  learn  by 
doing  for  themselves.  Exclusive  management  from 
the  top  is  not  co-operation.  It  is  the  truest,  form  of 
autocracy.  Co-operation  means  majority  rule  and 
trust  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  masses.  If 
autocratic  control  from  the  top  is  necessary,  if  we 
cannot  trust  the  masses,  then  we  can  have  no  co¬ 
operation.  (Continued  on  page  919) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Tell  Me,  Ye  Winged  Winds 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds. 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 

Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more? 

Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  west. 

Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain, 

The  weary  soul  may  rest? 

The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low, 
And  sighed  for  pity  as  it  answered — “No.” 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep. 

Whos.e  billows  round  me  play, 
Know’st  thou  some  favored  spot, 

Some  island  far  away. 

Where  weary  man  may  find 
The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs — 

Where  sorrow  never  lives. 

And  friendship  never  dies? 

The  loud  waves,  rolling  in  perpetual  flow, 
Stopped  for  a  while,  and  sighed  to  answer, 
“No.” 

And  thou,  serenest  moon. 

That,  with  such  lovely  face, 

Dost  look  upon  the  earth. 

Asleep  in  night’s  embrace ; 

Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 
May  find  a  happier  lot? 

Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdrew  in 
Woe, 

And  a  voice,  gwect  but  sad,  responded — 
“No.” 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul. 

O  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 

Is  there  no  resting  place 

From  sorrow,  sin  and  death? 

Is  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  mortals  may  be  blest, 

Where  grief  may  find  a  balm, 

And  weariness  a  rest? 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mor¬ 
tals  given. 

Waved  their  bright  wings,  and  whispered 
“Yes,  in  heaven.” 

— CHARLES  MAC'KAY. 

A  letter  received  not  long  ago  by  this 
department  enclosed  a  cake  recipe  recent¬ 
ly  printed  with  the  comment :  “How 
many  people  spoiled  thrqp  perfectly  good 
eggs?  Try  ’em  before  printing.”  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  recipe  in  question  has  been 
in  family  use  for  many  years,  and  is  very 
familiar.  We  infer  that  the  anonymous 
critic  failed  with  it.  and  thus  considers 
it  worthless.  So  many  factors  enter  into 
cake  making  that  failure  is  possible,  even 
with  a  tried  and  familiar  recipe.  A  house¬ 
keeper  who  fails  on  some  occasion  with  a 
recipe  that  she  has  often  tried  before 
seeks  the  blame  in  an  uncertain  oven,  a 
variation  in  flour,  a  jar  or  shake  during 
the  sensitive  period  of  baking,  or  some 
other  common  accident.  If  she  fails  with 
a  new  recipe  she  may  easily  assume  that 
the  i-ecipe  is  at  fault,  when  such  judgment 
is  quite  undeserved.  The  bulletin  on  cake 
making  issued  in  the  Cornell  Reading 
Course  states  that  more  cakes  are  spoiled 
by  defects  in  baking  than  by  defects  in 
either  the  recipe  or  the  method  of  mixing 
the  batter.  Great  haste  and  a  very  hot 
oven  contribute  ofteuer  to  failures  in  the 
making  of  cake  than  do  any  other  causes. 
If  the  oven  if  too  hot,  the  cake  does  not 
rise  normally ;  if  it  is  too  cool,  the  cake 
may  become  over  light,  with  subsequent 
danger  of  falling.  Flour  varies  in  the 
amount  of  water  it  will  absorb,  and  this 
is  more  likely  to  affect  cake  than  any 
other  form  of  baking.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  last  flour  in  a  barrel  may  be  quite 
different  either  because  it  has  dried  in  a 
warm  dry  place,  or  because  it  has  gath¬ 
ered  moisture  in  a  damp  place  of  storage. 
In  our  own  experience,  we  are  more  likely 
to  have  trouble  with  a  new  batch  of  flour, 
which  improves  as  it  ages  in  our  dry  pan¬ 
try. 

* 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  cheaper  sugar,  or  of  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  preserving  season.  It  will 
again  be  necessary  to  can,  rather  than 
preserve,  using  a  light  syrup.  It  is  quite 
practical  to  can  or  bottle  fruit  juices, 
with  proper  sterilization  and  sealing,  and 
then  make  up  into  jellies  when  sugar  can 
be  obtained.  The  most  discouraging  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  sugar  shortage  is  its  effect  on 
fruit  growers,  for  it  must  surely  unsettle 
the  market  for  acid  fruits. 

» 

A  DELICATE  child  or  invalid  who  is  or¬ 
dered  to  take  raw  eggs  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  a  great  improvement  over  the 
plain  beaten  egg:  Separate  the  egg.  beat¬ 
ing  the  yolk  till  creamy,  the  white  until 
stiff.  Then  mix  the  two  together  care¬ 
fully.  and  add.  the  strained  juice  of  an 
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orange,  and  heap  the  egg  in  a  sherbet 
cup.  Dust  the  top  with  powdered  sugar 
and  serve  with  thin  crackers. 

» 

Conserving  Underclothing 

When  it  comes  to  wearing  darned  and 
patched  underclothing,  the  finer  sensibili¬ 
ties  are  to  be  eliminated  for  economic 
reasons  until  the  price  of  wool  and  cotton 
garments  have  resumed  their  normal  con¬ 
ditions.  but.  in  the  meantime,  every  house¬ 
hold  needlewoman  should  take  a  pride  in 
darning  knit  clothing  each  week  as  the 
first  broken  stitches  appear.  If  the  first 
breaks  at  the  neck  are  sewed  over  and 
over  with  darning  cotton  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  entire  neck-size  will  need 
repairing  with  the  buttonhole  stitch,  or 
by  applying  finishing  tape.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  binding  tape  to  place 
broken  neck-sizes  in  shirts  and  night  gar¬ 
ments  in  a  new  appearing  condition. 

In  using  binding  tape,  or  any  kind  of 
cotton  finishing  tape,  it  should  be  soaked 
in  boiling  water  until  cold,  dried  ;  a  mid¬ 
dle  fold  pressed  in  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  before  trying  to  baste  it  over  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0093.  Girls’  dress. 
10  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  Vi  yds.  of 
material  27  in. 
wide,  314  yds.  30. 
2%  yds.  44.  price 
15  cents. 


9722.  Eton  dress. 
34  to  42  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  7%  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide. 
5 1 4  yds.  30,  4%  yds. 
44.  Price  15  cents. 


9092.  Blouse  with 
panel  tunic,  16  and 
18  years.  9745. 
Shirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  10 
and  18  years.  The 
16-year  blouse  with 
panels  will  require 
6%  yds.  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  4  yds. 
36,  3%  yds.  44.  The 
16-year  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  30  or  44 
in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
54.  Price  of  each, 
15  cents. 


9934.  Slip-on  dress 
with  pointed  vest 
portion.  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  4 1 4 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide.  8%  yds. 
44.  3%  yds.  54,  witli 
%  yd.  36  for  trim¬ 


ming. 

rents. 


Price  15 


raw  edge  of  knit  or  muslin  material.  Iu 
basting  tape,  lay  half  of  the  width  on  the 
right  side  of  the  garment,  and  baste  in  the 
immediate  edge  of  the  tape ;  then  repeat 
on  the  inside,  and  stitch  just  above  the 
two  lines  of  bastings,  leaving  plenty  of  the 
upper  machine  thread  for  overhandiug  the 
turned-in  end  section. 

The  buttons  on  all  knit  undergarments 
are  always  too  small,  and  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  ones,  even  after  the  but¬ 
tonholes  have  been  made  smaller,  for  they 
have  an  annoying  way  of  breaking  and 
enlarging,  and  the  buttons  are  thus  ren¬ 
dered  useless. 

Freezing  weather  and  high  winds  nre 
destructive  to  both  wool  and  cotton  knit 
garments,  and  clothes  pins  should  never 
be  placed  at  either  the  knee  or  shoulder 
sections.  Shirts  should  hang  by  the  skirt 
(the  bottom),  and  combination  pieces 
should  be  pinned  to  the  line  at  their 
widest  section,  below  the  hips,  and  thus 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  knit  stitches  from 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts,  plac¬ 
ing  it  where  a  garment  never  breaks  from 
natural  wear.  The  feet  of  stockings 


should  never  hang  downward  like  a  bag  to 
catch  the  drip;  instead,  pin  either  at  the 
ankle  or  the  arch,  but  never  at  the  toe, 
heel  or  the  bottom  of  a  stocking. 

The  outside  patch  for  undergarments, 
and  the  larger  the  better,  is  something 
original  suggested,  and  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement  over  the  inside  patch 
with  the  tell-tale  hemmed  down  (in  a  cir¬ 
cle)  cut-out  section  of  garment  material. 
In  patching  a  knee  section,  let  a  patch  ex¬ 
tend  from  t.he  half-way  fold  line  to  the 
seam,  and  from  the  hem  as  high  up  as 
necessary  ;  turn  in,  baste  neatly  and  stitch 
on  machine ;  then  remove  the  worn  sec¬ 
tion  back  to  the  turned-in  raw  edge  of  the 
patch  and  overcast  together.  This  is  a  su¬ 
perior  method  for  patching  knit,  or  woven 
wool  garments,,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  but  for  economy  in  time,  as  a 
small  patch  must  always  ho  replaced.  Jw. a 
much  larger  one  before  a  garment  be¬ 
comes  actually  worn  out. 

When  a  man’s  or  boy’s  shirt  breaks  at 
the  neck,  when  the  collar-band  parts  com¬ 
pany  with  the  yoke,  at  the  back  or  front 
of  a  shirt,  especially  the  so-called  “boiled 
shirt.”  the  stiffly  starched  linen  bosom, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  repairing, 
that  the  fiLof  the  band  will  not  in  any  re¬ 
spect  be  changed,  he  enlarged  or  made 
smaller,  for  that  might  mean  a  near-trag¬ 
edy  when  some  man  of  the  household  was 
dressing  in  haste  for  a  business  appqiirt- 
ment  or  a  railway  trip.  To  avoid  disas¬ 
trous  possibilities,  lay  a  square  of  soft 
material  underneath  the  break,  extending 
beyond  the  collar-band,  and  well  down 
the  yoke;  fit  the  warp  and  woof  threads 
together,  then  baste  at  the  raw  edges, 
drawing  them  closely  together,  making  no 
attempt  to  turn  a  raw  edge  in ;  then 
stitch  on  machine  near  both  edges  of 
breaks  and  put  a  line  of  stitches  on  the 
collar-band,  clipping  to  make  a  good  fit. 
and  a  line  of  stitching  on  the  raw  edge 
and  the  yoke.  When  a  linen  bosom,  or 
any  other  make,  gives  away  at  the  waist 
line,  simply  lay  a  strong  piece  under¬ 
neath  and  treat  the  same  as  a  collar-band 
or  cuffs  that  part  company  with  sleeves. 

Ruttonholes  should  never  be  neglected, 
until  there  is  danger  of  a  lost  button.  The 
patent  buttons  that  all  men  are  using, 
and  frequently  dropping  on  the  floor  to  be 
sought  for  ruined  by  stepping  on.  do  not 
cost  very  much,  but  enough.  _  and  every 
man  who  takes  any  responsibility  in  being 
well  dressed  and  good-naturedly  dressed 
during  the  trying  process,  should  keep  a 
reserved  supply  of  patent  collar  buttons 
in  a  quickly  findable  place  about  a  well 
regulated  house.  In  the  meantime,  no 
housewife  should  feel  that  her  time  has 
been  lost  if  a  garment  can  be  utilized  a 
few  weeks  longer  and  thus  save  a  better 
one  that  much  longer. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Pleasure  in  Scrapbooks 

One  stormy  day  when  I  was  about  10 
years  old  a  dear  old  man  said :  “You 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  yourself. 
Why  not  make  a  scrapbook?”  I  did  not 
understand  about  it.  He  explained  by 
giving  me  an  old  ledger  and  a  quantity 
of  “Cape  Ann  Advertisers scissors,  and  I 
a  bottle  of  paste,  and  set  me  at  work.  I 
read,  cut  and  pasted  poetry  and  short 
stories  until  nearly  dark.  I  took  great 
enjoyment  in  finishing  that  book.  Later 
in  niy  life  my  children  found  it  interest¬ 
ing  employment  for  stormy  days.  One 
child  made  a  collection  of  “Churches,” 
another  was  fond  of  “Horses.”  the  other 
preferred  “Poems  and  Anecdotes.”  They 
made  them  with  care  ;  it  saved  them  many 
a  weary  hour.  My  children  are  now  in 
houses  of  their  own.  For  more  than  20 
years  I  had  hardly  thought  scrapbook,  only 
to  read  a  poem  now  and  then  to  brighten 
up  my  way.  Changes  came  into  my  life, 
and  I  resorted  to  my  scrapbook  work. 
First  I  thought  I  would  have  a  book  just 
for  pies,  another  one  for  desserts.  That 
led  to  fish.  meat,  bread,  sandwiches, 
left-over  dishes,  and  several  others.  Later 
a  book  on  sewing  hints,  patchwork,  hints 
for  housework.  Did  I  have  any  time  for 
housework?  This  was  my  evening  and 
Sunday  recreation. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  T  found 
subject  after  subject  that  is  of  interest  to 
my  family.  These  are  some  of  them : 
“The  Handy  Man  About  the  House,” 
“Farm  Mechanics.”  “Poultry,”  “Care  of 
the  Dog  and  Cat.”  “Veterinary  of  the 
Horse  and  Cow,”  “Gardening.”  “Culture 
of  Flowers.”  Often  on  some  subject  I 
have  saved  the  items  for  five,  even  10 
years  before  using  them,  then  assort  them 
over  carefully,  discarding  many  and  sav¬ 
ing  the  best  ideas  on  whatever  subject  it 
happened  to  be. 

You  will  find  hints  and  ways  of  doing 
work  that  you  could  not  obtain  in  any 
other  way.  even  in  a  book  on  the  same 
subject.  Some  farm  papers  are  compiling 
books  on  farm  mechanics  on  this  same 
plan.  They  have  had  the  whole  country 
to  cull  the  best  ideas  from.  Knitting  and 
crocheting  are  not  in  book  form.  Each 
has  a  box  devoted  to  that  subject.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  working  are  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  so  that  when  directions  are 
wanted  for  one  tiling  one  is.  not  bothered 
with  a  whole  book.  I  tried  the  book 
first,  soon  found  it  inconvenient  and  re- 
sorted  to  the  box  method. 

I  have  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  scrap¬ 
books;  have  made  many  mistakes  in  mak¬ 
ing  them.  Bound  books  I  used  at  first, 
cutting  out  and  pulling  out  every  other 
section.  This  method  was  not  durable. 
Instead  of  pulling  out  (lie  section  cut  out 
the  pages,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  the 
page  next  to  the  binding.  Even  then,  if 
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FLOOR  VARNISH' 

5  Heels,  hot  water  or 
hard  use  will  not  harm 
Chi-Nameled  floors. 

The  characteristic  tough¬ 
ness  and  durability  of 
Chi-Namel  is  due  to  the 
secret  process  of  treating 
a  waterproof,  self  leveling 
Chinese  Oil.  Anyone 
can  apply  it  without 
laps  or  brush  marks. 
Each  can  tells  fully 
how  to  use  it. 

Vi»it  Your  Wtirnl  Chi-Namel  Store 

5  One  representative  merchant  in 
each  locality  distributes  Chi-Namel 
products.  In  his  store  you  may  be  sure 
of  courteous  attention  and  prompt 
service.  Go  in  and  ask  questions. 

5  Your  Chi-Namel  store  will  furnish 
color  cards,  finished  samples, 
quality  tests,  and  estimates.  Please 
write  us  direct  if  you  cannot  locate 
a  Chi-Namel  Store. 

The  Ohio  Varnish  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Create  varnished 
surfaces  smooth 
and  brilliant  as 
plate  glass  mir¬ 
rors. 

They  leave  no 
spots,  ridges  or 
imperfections, 
and  never  shed  a 
hair. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING- 
J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for 
Over  109  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 
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Famous  Restaurant  Combination 
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DIRECT 

c. 

lb. 


FROM  WHOLESALER 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  milesl 
4th  zone  37c  lb  — 5th  zone  39c 
lb.— 6th  zone  41c  Hi  — 7tli  zone  —  —  . 

43c  lb  -  8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  aeeeptinic  order**  from  fasmll ion  direct  for  thl*s 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leadmir  NY  .Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


I  AGENTS? 

I  WANTED! 

- ■  1 — - 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  m 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

1  Rural  New-Yorker  jj 

W  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  g 
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handled  much,  we  found  the  pages  would 
loosen.  Mv  method  now  is  to  choose  the 
size  of  book  that  is  needed.  Calculate  on 
the  number  of  columns  you  wish  for  a 
page,  allow  for  the  margin,  and  allow  at 
least  one  inch  over  the  number  gf  col¬ 
umns  wanted  for  the  binding.  Often  seed 
and.  drygoods  catalogues  furnish  the 
material  for  the  book.  Sometimes  it  will 
take  three  or  four  of  the  books  to  make 
one.  In  that  case  remove  the  covers, 
count  out  the  first  three  leaves,  then 
cut  out  the  next  five  leaves;  continue  in 
this  manner  until  you  have  your  book 
the  size  required,  being  careful  to  have 
at  least  an  inch  of  the  page  remain  in  the 
book  next  to  the  binding.  Take  a  belt 
punch  or  some  sharp-pointed  instrument 
and  punch  holes  an  even  distance  apart 
along  the  back  of  the  books.  Two  inches 
apart  is  about  right,  and  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  paper.  With-  a 
large  needle  (I  use  a  darning  needle) 
fasten  and  tie  through  each  hole. 

Sometimes  the  pages  are  larger  than 
wanted.  In  that  case  place  the  paper  or 
books  to  be  used  on  a  board,  measure 
with  a  yardstick,  so  as  to  have  a  straight 
edge.  Hold  firm  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  the  size  wanted.  In  punching  the 
holes  for  the  binding  one  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  pierce  the  hand  instead  of 
the  paper  if  a  sharp  instrument  is  used. 
It  is  safer  to  use  the  punch. 

For  some  subjects  blank  books  are  best, 
then  one  can  fill  in  with  scraps  of  writ¬ 
ing.  The  covers  one  can  have  all  one 
plain  piece  of  paper,  sewing  through  the 
cover  and  book  the  same  as  first  men¬ 
tioned.  Either  write  the  name  or  cut 
out  the  words  in  large  letters  from  some 
paper.  Of  course  one  can  number  the 
pages,  and  have  an  index  if  one  is  so 
minded.  All  sorts  of  fancy  covers  can 
be  made  from  pretty  paper,  pasteboard 
and  glue.  This  article  is  too  long  now  to 
describe  them.  Table  oilcloth  makes  the 
best  cook-book  cover.  jenny  lind. 
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Apples  Three  Times  a  Day 

In  our  household  apple  sauce  is  quite 
the  favorite  dish.  I  make  it  usually  in 
this  proportion:  One-half  pound  of  sugar 
to  one  pound  of  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
quartered  and  water  according  to  the 
juiciness  of  the  fruit.  During  the  sugar 
shortage  a  cup  of  white  corn  syrup  takes 
the  place  of  the  half  pound  of  sugar, 
and  a  little  cinnamon  does  away  with  the 
flat  taste  of  the  syrup.  There  are  some 
delicious  variations  of  plain  apple  sauce 
that  are  sure  to  please  the  family’s  taste. 
Quince  apple  sauce  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  is  made  by  cooking  slices  of  quince 
in  the  water  used  before  adding  the  quar¬ 
tered  apples.  Cider  apple  sauce  is  an¬ 
other  dainty  much  liked.  It  is  made  by 
cooking  sweet  cider  until  it  is  somewhat 
reduced  in  bulk  and  then  adding  quartered 
sweet  apples.  Let  simmer  until  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  soft  and  the  syrup  thick  and 
rich. 

Brown  Apple  Sauce. — Pare,  core  and 
quarter  finely  flavored  apples.  Put  into 
a  deep  earthenware  baking  dish,  add 
sugar  or  syrup  as  desired  and  a  little 
water  to  start  the  steam.  Cover  tightly 
and  bake  half  a  day  in  a  slow  oven.  This 
makes  a  sauce  that  is  rich  and  delicious 
and  is  especially  nice  with  a  roast  pork 
dinner. 

Baked  Apples. — Wipe  red,  well- 
shaped  apples  and  make  two  circular 
cuts  through  the  skin,  leaving  a  three- 
quarters  inch  band  between  the  stem 
and  blossom  ends.  Remove  cores,  put 
in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
add  water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
dish.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  soft, 
basting  every  eight  or  10  minutes  with 
the  syrup  in  the  pan. 

Lemon  Apple  Pie. — Grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  two  tablespoonsful  lemon  juice, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  egg  yolk,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  melted  butter  or  substitute,  two 
tablespoonsful  flour,  one-fourth  cup  hot 
water,  two  apples  pared  and  grated,  one 
white.  Mix  lemon,  sugar,  egg  yolk, 
slightly  beaten,  fat,  flour  and  hot  water. 

1  hen  add  apples  which  have  been  pared 
and  grated.  When  well  mixed  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg  white  and  bake 
bet  wen  two  crusts. 

Apple  Pot  Pie. — One  cup  flour,  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  butter 
the  size  of  a  hickorynut :  mix  aiid  wet 
with  milk  enough  to  roll  out.  Cut  m 
squares.  P  re  and  quarter  apples.  Put 
a  layer  of  apples  in  a  baking  dish,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  the  sugar,  cinnamon  and  butter, 
then  the  squares  of  dough  ;  repeat,  liav- 
|ng  t  ,e  dough  for  the  top  layer.  Cover 
tightly  and  cook  until  the  apples 
tender. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. — One-fourth 

shortening,  two-thirds  cup  sugar,  _ 

'l11'*  <>ap  one-half  teaspoon  fill 

w<l  otips  flour,  four  teaspoonsful 
baking  powder,  two  apples.  Cream 
shortening,  add  sugar  and  the  yolk 
tlie  egg  well  beaten.  Mix  the  dry 
K  * 'bents  and  add  alternately  with 
th  ft  ,e-SUKar  mixt°re.  Turn  half 
m  nV  tUr  lnto  a  well-greased  cake  tin  ; 
with"  A  a  ayor.  °f  sliced  apples  and  cover 
««  remaining  mixture.  Arrange  a 

with  rtnnoU1US  <>f  ?pple  0U  tolb  sprinkle 
minutes  r^°fU-and  sugar  and  bake  55 
tin'  ,..,,7  (  iUt  111  s<luares.  remove  from 

low  J ind«Tre  with  jVll-v  marshmai- 
ov.r ‘  "  ew,i  Wt  om‘-half  f»P  apple  jelly 
•i n,i  ii  xvat,er-  remove  from  hot  water 
oml  low  ,<>Ue  la,,gc ‘tablespoonful  of  marsh 
Kir  Beat  until  smooth  and 

milk  th  two  tabIespoonsful  of  top 

balVmnw  C,tEAM  Cake.— One  and  one- 
aait  cups  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  shorten- 
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ing,  one  cup  milk,  vanilla,  cream,  sugar 
and  shortening,  add  milk,  vanilla  and 
flour,  sifted  with  two  teaspoonsful  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  to  make  an  ordinary  paste. 
Last  of  all  add  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  in  two  layers. 
Put  together  with  this  filling:  whites  of 
two  eggs,  grated  apple.  Beat  well  to¬ 
gether  and  add  one-fourth  cup  powdered 
sugar.  Spread  between  the  layers  and  on 
top. 

Apple  Fritters.— Make  a  batter  with 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  sugar, 
two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  sep¬ 
arately,  two  cups  flour  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  baking  powder  sifted  with  the  flour. 
Chop  some  good,  tart  apples,  mix  in  the 
batter  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Another  wav 
of  making  apple  fritters  is  to  pare,  core 
an.c>  cpt  apples  into  rings  about  one- 
tlurd-juch  thick.  Dip  in  a  batter  and 
fry  six  minutes  in  hot  fat.  Serve  sprin¬ 
kled  with  sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon. 

Apple  Dessert— Prepare  apples  for 
stewing  and  put  into  a  pie  dish  with 
sugar  to  taste  and  the  strained  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Cover  the  top  with  fine,  stale 
bread  crumbs,  moisten  with  a  little  water 
and  dot  the  top  with  small  pieces  of 
butter.  Bake  until  the  fruit  is  tender  and 
the  crumbs  on  top  nicely  browned.  Serve 
with  a  hot  sauce  made  of  brown  sugar  and 
water. 

Waldorf  Salad. — One  cup  chopped 
nuts,  one  cup  chopped  apples,  two  cups 
celery  cut  in  small  pieces.  Mix  with 
mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing  and  serve 
m  apple  cups  on  lettuce  leaves.  To 
make  the  cups,  scoop  out  the  inside  pulp, 
leaving  just  enough  to  keep  the  apple  in 
shape.  I  ill  with  the  salad  and  replace 
the  top.  Bright  red  apples  are  most  at¬ 
tractive  for  this. 

.Apple  Jam. — Weigh  equal  quantities 
of  sugar,  tart  apples  and  quinces.  Cut 
apples  and  quinces  into  small  pieces 
make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  put  in  the  fruit 
when  boiling;  boil  until  clear.  Put  in 
sterilized  jars,  cool,  cover  with  paraffin 
and  seal. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding.— Two  cups 
flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  two  tablespoons- 
fnl  blitter,  three-fourths  cup  milk,  four 
apples  cut  in  eighths.  Mix  and  sift  dry 
ingredients,  work  in  the  butter  and  add 
milk  gradually;  toss  on  a  floured  board, 
roll  out,  place  apples  on  middle  of  the 
dough  and  sprinkle  with  one  tablespoon ful 
sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  each  of 
salt  and  nutmeg.  Bring  dough  up  around 
apples  and  carefully  lift  into  a  well- 
gi  eased  mold.  Dover  closely  and  steam 
one  hour  and  20  minutes.  Serve  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Apple  Ginger. — Pare  and  chop  two 
and  one-half  lbs.  of  sour  apples.  Put  in 
a  saucepan  and  add  one  and  one-half 
Ins.  light  brown  sugar,  juice  and  rind 
one  and  one-half  lemons,  one-half  oz. 
ginger  root,  a  few  grains  salt  and  enough 
vater  to  keep  apples  from  burning. 
Lover  and  cook  slowly  four  hours,  adding 
water  as  it  is  needed. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 

A  Blanket  Skirt 

One  day  when  in  town  I  bought  a  me¬ 
dium  sized  blanket  for  $2.48,  tan,  with 
Pink  and  white  fancy  stripe  through  it 
I  he  ends  were  cut  off  deep  enough  for  an 
underskirt.  I  made  the  skirt  72  in.  around 
the  bottom.  The  hem.  2  in.  wide  when  fin¬ 
ished.  just  reaches  the  edge  of  the  fanev 
stripe.  I  gathered  at  top  in  back  and 
put  on  a  waist  binding;  placket  at  back 
closed  with  dress  snaps.  It  will  do  for 
remainder  of  season  and  is  ready  for  cold 
weather  next  Fall.  The  readymade  out¬ 
ing  skirts  for  sale  are  skimp,  and  not  as 
good  material  as  those  made  at  home. 

1  he  remainder  of  blanket  I  made  into 
a  shawl.  There  was  a  strip  left  from  the 
side  of  skirt,  which  I  cut  into  4-in.  wide 
strips,  sewed  together  and  faced  the  shawl 
on  all  sides,  making  a  3-in.  hem  when  fin¬ 
ished  the  hem  mitered  at  the  corners. 

I  lie  shawl  is  ;>5  in.  wide  and  65  in.  long. 
Due  appreciates  a  warm  shawl  during  cold 
mornings  when  going  out  to  feed  hens. 

MBS.  A.  M.  II. 


Drop  Dumplings 

Stir  into  oue  pint  of  flour  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt  and  one  heaping  teaspoon  of 
soda.  \\  ith  sour  milk  mix  a  stiff  batter 
Drop  around  over  the  top.  but  do  not  cook- 
very  fast,  or  they  will  sink.  Let  boil  until 
half  done  or  more,  then  turn  with  a  spoon 
An  old  chicken  should  be  cooked  a  long 
time  m  boiling  water  with  a  little  cayenne 
pepper  in  it. ;  then  if  there  is  much  fat, 
take  out  the  chicken  and  skim  off  some 
of  it  and  set  aside  to  cook  with.  Use 
some  milk  when  making  the  gravy. 

_  ‘m.  B. 

Squash  Syrup 

The  following  recipe  should  meet  a  pub¬ 
lic  need,  for  it  gives  a  syrup  which  can 
be  made,  by  country  people  at  least,  for 
considerably  less  than  $1  per  gallon,  even 
at  the  present  price  of  sugar.  Take 
honed  or  baked  Hubbard  squash  and  re- 
duce  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
ii  \  ,  ®yrup.  Add  one  cup  of  sugar 
lb.)  for  each  quart  of  the  above  mixture, 
and  hi  ing  to  a  boil  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  sugar.  The  result  is  surprisingly 
sweet  when  the  small  amount  of  sugar 
used  is  considered.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  the  sugar  being  helped  out  by  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  squash.  Fastid¬ 
ious  people  might  not  care  much  for  it, 
but  it  should  make  a  very  welcome  sub¬ 
stitute  for  corn  syrup.  g.  l.  d. 
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Farm 


Write  for  our  160  page 
Farm  and  Building 
Book.  Worth  f 1.00 , 
but  costs  you  nothing. 


QOWADAYS,  interior  wood¬ 
work  makes  the  home.  Pan¬ 
eled  walls,  beamed  ceilings, 
built-in  features  and  polished  floors, 
lend  character  that  can  be  secured 
in  no  other  way.  North  Carolina 
Pine  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  all  in¬ 
terior  purposes.  Being  free  from 
resin,  it  takes  stains  and  enamels 
with  beautiful  effects.  And  it  costs 
you  Jess  than  any  other  wood  of 
equal  worth. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE  ASSOCIATION 
85  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 

Better  Farm  Buildings  at  Lower  Gists 


Why  not  save  money  ? 


3i  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhero. 


500  Wrist  Watches 
To  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Brand  New  Plan 

YYe  are  going  to  send  300 
W  atches  postpaid  to  boys 
and  girls  who  will  spend  a 
few  hours  selling  COLUM¬ 
BIA  RECORDS  for  us. 

.  ANY  GIRL  can  get  this  < 
handsome  Wrist  Watch  for 
a  few  hours  work.  This  is 
a  genuine  Swiss  Watch- 
keeps  accurate  time  — lias 
mother-of-pearl  case  that  Girls  Wrist  Watch 

expansion  bracelet8  Skh‘-  Guaraut*«d  kold-plated 

ANY'  BOY  can  get  a  fine  Wrist  Watch  like  the 
i  ?,le  below  tor  a  tew  hours  work.  It  is  Swiss  make 
Keeps  accurate  time  and  has  genuine  leather  wrist 
rand,  i  ins  is  your  chance  to  get  a  real  watch. 
Write  today  for  full  instructions.  Be  the  first  in 
your  community  to  yet  one  of  these  tine  toatches. 

Wrist  Mitchell  Music  Co. 

Watch  383-A  Main  Si.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 

Coat  or  Blouse 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


C a And 

/CANNcas  mo  cookcrs  I 

Sell  Your 

Surplus  Fruit 

With  a  National  Canner  you 
do  it  easily  and  profitably.  Steam 
pressure  assures  sterilization.  Efficient 
in  cooking  cereals  and  other  foods. 

Beat  the  High  Cost  of 
Living 

Can  fruits  and  vegetable* 
for  the  market. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

Noftbvettera  Steel  &  lroo  Work* 

81S$priaf  St., Eiu Cliirt,  Wi».  ^ 

mi! 


“EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME” 

by  crocheting  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacques,  Hoods,  Ladies’  Vests  and 
Shawls.  Steady  work.  We  pay 
parcel-post  charges  both  wavs. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  &  3rd  Ave..  New  York  City 


Homework  on  Booties,  Sacques. 
ii:  ,  ‘Trices.  Steady  work. 


1  .  Homewori 

C-rocneters:  «iahesti> —  0 - 

.  .  r  ,  ,  Prompt  payment.  Sample  and 

wool  furnished.  Samufi  hsch.  n  Ccntr.i  i.o.ki, m.  t. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting.  Ignition:  repairing:  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  in  Kust.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “R.” 
Educational  Dept..  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57tli  Street.  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anil  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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T  T p DM  CFVQ  BRANFORD  FARMS  JSS.S-  GROTON,  CONN. 

^TO duCUOlN^lM  ^  Jj/rVl  \  \JU  l  ^  Pr»rtrh  ir4g  Announce  the  Closing-Out 


j-^Products 


The  rapid  growth  in  Guernsey  interests  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  increasing  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Journal.  On  April  15.  1920,  there  were  5066  paid 
subscribers,  an  increase  of  28%  over  April  15,  1919.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story 
of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  49  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood, 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
iat  at  2l/z  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  K. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


REGISTERED 
Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  fine  breeding. 
Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance. 

Rollwood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 


ADVANCED  REGISTER  GUERNSEYS 

It  yrs..  due  June:  llyrs..  freshened  Jan.;  7  yrs., bred 
March.  Good  opportunity  to  obtain  breeding  stock 
cheap.  Also  May  Rose  bull  calves,  exceptional  quality. 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  C.  Everett,  S3  Frenklin  St.,  Boston,  Mess. 


$61—  per  Cow 

was  our  average  income  for  wholesale  milk  or 
products  for  March  from  eleven  cows  on  A.  R. 
test.  Bull  calves  of  excellent  "onformation 
from  these  cows  wiii  increase  your  profits.  May 
Rose— Munroe  families.  Write  for  prices. 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN.  1 048  South  A ve.. Rochester.  N.Y. 


MAPLE  GLEN 

GUERNSEYS 

( Herd  Established  in  1882 ) 

Write  for  price  list  on  tuberculin  tested 
May  Rose  Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  K. 
darns.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  Florliam 
Laddie,  a  55500.00  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  LOCKE,  N.Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

9200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk.  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 
COHASSET  -  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Bos  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


fnorncov  Rnllc  Sired  bY  Pencoyd’s  secret  Prem- 
uliemsey  Dims  ier  No.  49474,  a  line  bred  May 
Hose  bull  of  exceptional  quality,  out  of  dams 
backed  by  generations  of  Adv.  It.,  ancestors.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  pedigrees  and  description  of  the 
bulls  I  offer.  Every  animal  guaranteed  just  as 
represented.  Herd  under  Federal  inspection. 

Addiess 

OttoW.  Post  0.7.."  ’ICS.  v.  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

WE  will  prepay  all  express  charges  on  bulls  sold  be¬ 
fore  June  1st.  A.  R.  breeding.  F.xcellent  Value. 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys  sons" 

Plus  Ultra  and  Langwater  Warrior.  Heifer  and  I 


Herd  bulls. 
Ne 
bull 

calves.  Also  bred  cows.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls.  N.T. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  ducing  dams  and 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredit 


S.  Bureau 
•Tamm  E.  van  Alstyne, 


Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
one  of  U. 
ndustry’s  Accredited  Herds. 

Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Bull  Calves  for  Farm  Herds 

50  Bull  Calves  that  will  retain  and  improve  both  the 
milking  and  fleshing  qualities  of  the  farm  herd,  priced 
in  reach  of  any  fanner.  Specially  Listed  by  breeders  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  May  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  JOURNAL.  Copy  and  illustrated  leaflet.  “Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  Make  Beef  and  Butter  Profitably,"  free 
on  request. 

If  you  send  35c  for  1  year’s  subscription,  or$l  for  3  years, 
you  get  FREE  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Primer,  “Grand¬ 
dad’s  Big  Red  Durham  Cow,"  with  60  pictures  of  cows, 
bulls  and  steers. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Journal 

31  Main  Street  Independence,  Iowa 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


WILLOW  BRANCH  FARM 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Bred  Heifers  and  young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  are  sired  by  three  of  the  best 
Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  in  this  country,  Rose 
Clyde,  Champion  wherever  shown  and  sold  in  the 
OtlB  Sale  for  $2,650.  wa«  bred  on  this  farm.  We  can  sell 
you  tho  kind  that  make  good,  Como  and  see  the  herd,  we 
are  triad  to  entertain  you.  Chillicothe  is  located  on  Mam 
Lines  of  B&O  and  N&W.  Edw.T.  Csok,  Mgr.  Chillicothe,  Ohio 


Milking  Shorthorns  £££££ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  WuhinjUiwille.  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell.  Mass 

T.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  RR0S  .  Dipt  R,  Girdncr,  M«n 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

HERD  SIRE 

KATE’S  GOOD  GIFT 

His  dam,  Auchenhraiu  Brown  Kate  4th,  has  a 
record  of  23,000  lbs.,  beaten  only  by  one  cow.  One 
sou,  8  mo.  old,  whose  two  nearest  dams  averaged 
over  16,000  lbs.  Other  bull  calves  5  to  14  mo.  old. 
Herd  Federal  tested.  Prices  reasonable, 

BELLEFONTE  FARM 

Yorktown  Heights.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


RABBITS  \ 

Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  604  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Juduc  and  President  N.  B.  <£•  F.  Asm.  of  America,  Inc. 


The  Delaware  Valley  RabbitriesK^ 

Reds  and  New  Zeulands  from  the  best  Prize  Winning 
Strains  available.  Thao.  8.  Moore,  Owner,  Slocktos,  N.  J. 

Reiman  Ileroc  pedigreed  Rufus  Red.  9-iuonths 
Duly  tail  HalCS  Does,  $:t  each.  A  few  tine  Bucks, 

same  age,  88.50,  Order  now,  w,  H,  giesse,  AmiipJii,  N.  v. 


Estate  of 
Morton  F.  Plant 


Announce  the  Closing-Out 


AUCTION  SALE 


of  their  well 
known  herd*  of 


Cattle  and  Berkshire  Swine 


Sixty  Guernseys,  Thirty  Holsteins,  Thirty 
Ayrshires,  Forty  Grades,  Fifty  Berkshires 

On  Tuesday  &  Wednesday ,  May  18  &  19,  1920 

The  Branford  Farms  herds  were  founded  by  the  late  Morton  F.  Plant  who  aimed  to  own 
nothing  but  the  best  of  its  kind.  No  expense  was  spared  to  acquire  the  best  representatives  of 
the  different  breeds  in  which  lie  was  interested. 

The  animals  now  at  Branford  Farms  are  mostly  |tlie  descendants  of  these  early  purchases, 
together  with  the  choice  specimens  that  have  been  acquired  from  time  to  time.  The  cattle  have 
always  been  well  cared  for  ami  are  in  flue  physical  condition. 


Order  of  Saler 


Tues.  May  18— Holsteins  and  Ayrshires 
Wed.  May  19— Guernseys  and  Berkshires 


Please  state  when  writing  which  catalogue  is  [ desired 

- LEANDER  F.  HERRICK - 

405  Main  Street  Sale  Manager  Worcester,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


Iftcts  iff 


BLACKS 


Holstein  Registrations  and 
Transfers  Indicate  Great 
Prosperity 

The  total  number  of  purebred  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  cattle  imported  from  Holland 
was  7,752,  and  from  these  have  sprung  all 
the  purebred  Holsteins  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
bers  exported  to  Australia,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand.  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  The 
Herd-Book  of  The  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  shows  a  total  of  7S3.427  regis¬ 
trations  and  that  of  Canada  100.725.  The 
transfer  record  indicates  a  state  of  de¬ 
mand,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
in  1918,  94,465  transfers  were  recorded. 

Europe  will  look  to  America  to  replace 
her  breeding  stock  depleted  by  the  war, 
and  values  of  American  Holsteins  will 
make  substantial  advances. 

Know  the  Holstein  facts  from  our  va¬ 
rious  booklets.  Send  for  them  today  and 
become  a  Holstein  breeder  or  owner. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


I  I  1 


FffcP  Qjilp*  A  Few  Young  Regis- 
i  ui  gate*  Jcrc(j  n0iS{ein  Cows, 


some  just  fresh,  others  due  30  days.  Nice,  large, 
individuals,  heavy  producers.  Also,  several  young 
serviceable  bulls  including  29-pound  grandson  of 
Tidy  Abbekirk  Prince,  a  26-pound  son  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs,  a  double  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke,  whose  three  nearest  dams  average  28  pounds 
butter  in  7  days.  Sold,  tuberculin  tested,  subject 
60-day  re-test.  Priced  reasonable. 

BEECHLANDS  FARM  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows  arid  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins,  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers, 
H  or  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall,  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

Registered  heifer  calves  alt  ages. 

18  Registered  bulls.  Tirade  heifers. 
>,  Holstein  heifer  calves  $20  each, 
express  prepaid  in  lots  of  6.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully.  N.Y. 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Born  October  31,  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  dam  has  a  record  of  22.21  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— A  Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

dropped  April  15th,  1919.  Sired  by  Lanedale  Segis 
Christopher  a  great-grandson  of  King  Segis.  Dam, 
(’loverly  May  DeKol.  A.  R.  record  472  lbs.  milk  and 
17  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  at  5  yrs.  aud  4  mos.  Price  $150. 
Photo  on  application.  _ 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


We  will  give  the  Use  of  a  Finely  Bred 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for 
our  plan.  Mugget  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  &  Heifer  Calves 

From  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Sire,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs.  Certificates  of  registry  and  transfer 
guaranteed  It.  Price  Kvans,  Caasville,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  SM  “'bS- 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N  Y. 

Holuteln-Ki-leaiun  lleifer  and  llnll  Calve..  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  aud  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  pigs.  BR9WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrow,  Csrtlond  Co  ,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


2D 


HIGHEST  DRESSING 
-  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

The  world’s  record  for 
dressing  per  cent  for  beef  an¬ 
imals  is  held  by  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  at  76%%.  Other  Ab- 
erdeen-Angus  cattle  have 
dressed  over  7.3%  and  several 
over  70%.  both  market  and 
show  cattle.  Carlots  have 
dressed  over  65%  several 

_  times.  They  (Aberdeen-Angus) 

usually  dress  out  the  highest  per  cent  of  edible 
meat.  Write  for  “What’s  Under  the  Hide,”  the 
story  of  dressing  percentages. 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

817  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago 

DR.  K.  J.  SEULKE.  101  S.  AURORA  ST„ 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Representative 


[ 


JERSEYS 


] 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  elUilOlli  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

For  sale  young  cows  and  heifers'  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Heifer  calves  all  ages.  Come  ami  see  them  or  write. 
CH4ltI.ES  «.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  B»,  171.  Morrlilown.  Mom,  Ct..  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves  breeding! 

Are  now  in  good  shipping  condition.  For  prices  and 
further  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Pn. 

U/antoil  Exchange— Thrifty  Welt  Grown  |pPopV  Diill 
Yiamea  Solid  Color  THOROUGIMKEI)  JCI  SCj  duii 
8: 

J 


mos.  old,  for  a  Jersey  Thoroughbred  Heifer.  Address 

.Gregos,  c.  Reed’s  Farm.  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 


c 


HORSES 


•REGISTERED 


FOR  SALE - 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

SIR  ARTHUR  114003 

5  years  old,  excellent  pedigree,  vigor¬ 
ous,  sound,  quick,  active,  medium  size, 
splendid  build,  gentle,  fine  condition. 

James  Vick’s  Sons  Rochester,  N.Y. 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  FOR  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— A  N  icePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Good  workers.  K.  It.  McConnell.  Wellington,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  nuns.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  N.  M«PIIfcR80N*  8©ott«vllle.  >•  *. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N  J, 

Cnr  C«U  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  It  AMS  and 

for  bale  EWES.  Apply  onun  kakm,  rank*,*,  n.  t. 


■  Ckrnnakira  Cuiao  Rams  and  Holstein  heifers  for 

,.  ohropshire  twes  .sale,  stevem  rro*. wh«». 


c 


DOGS 


] 


Airedale  Dog 

_ _  Most  Wonderful  Dog  on  Earth 

Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and  hunting doff.  Does 
anything  any  dog  can  do  —  and  does  it  better. 
Thoroughbred  pedigreed  puppies  at  farmers 
prices.  Descriptive  circulars  free. 

R.  N.  SPRAGUE, _ Maywoed,  Mm»i« 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  al'Mjffk 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Bum  1745,  OakUml.  low* 


lOtllE  PUPS-the  Intelligent  kind. 

I  Nelson  Bbo8. 


Also  Gninea  Pigs. 
OBOVg  OITT,  Pa. 


<lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 

BERKSHIRES 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

BERRYTON 

Can  give  you  everything  r%  I  T  O 
you  ever  wanted  in  a 

Size  with  quality  is  our  specialty.  Home  of  Berry  ton’s 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berry  ton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright  Gen.  Mgr. 

WASBKB*  '  <  .  ■  a.  «;  wt  »  •  * 

i jr  <»<  ,  Vw 

; fr.-. * ■  j.  ^  ' '  j  ‘ 

DUROC  JERSEYS  I’/V'tle'  %\X^\ 
Orion,  Pathfinder.  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  .J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

kinderhook  durocs 

You  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  "  Sensa¬ 
tion  ”  family— it’s  purple  Ditto  “Critics.”  If  you 
don't  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  G.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 
525  and  more.  Koy  McVaugh,  Mar..  Kinderhook,  N  V. 

Flintstone  Columbia  8th 

Order  your  spring  pigs  from 
this  type  of  sow  bred  to 

Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Taxpayer,  Col.,  Breeding.  Booking  orders  for  8 
weeks  bid  pigs,  #115  each.  Also  1  boar,  2-year  old. 
Sire  Great.  King  Orion  out  of  Top  Col  Dam,  8150. 

A  limited  number  of  fall 
boars  for  sale;  also  sow  pigs 
and  bred  sows. 

Flintstone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 

SPY  ROCK  FARM,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

BLACKFRIAR  FARMS 

Francis  C.  Dale 

FANCY  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Cold  Spring  New  York  Putnam  County 

HERD  BOARS 

Lord  Mastodon  and  8  Emblems  Lee  3rd 

245560  others  253914 

SPRING  PIGS 

Age  12  Weeks  .  .  .  1  f  each  .  .  $15 
V  eight  About  45  Pounds  )  l  per  pair .  25 

Closing  out  sale,  smalt  but  select  herd  of  registered 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  service  boar,  5  bred  sows,  young 
boar,  several  bred  gilts,  and  some  tine  spring 
pigs.  Orion  and  Cherry  Ring  breeding. 

Write  for  bargain  prices 

A .  M.  HOPPER.  CA  LD  WELL.  N.  J. 

Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  LUCKE,  Sprino  Valley,  M.V. 

niTDAr  ICDCrVC  Defender-Volunteer 

UUKUL'JIjKiMjIiJ  lines.  8  weeks  old 

pigs  S15  each;  6  mo. 
old  Boars  S25  ;  Gilts  S30.  Tried  Sows  bred  for  early 
fall  farrow,  S60  to  S200.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD.  North  East.  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

If  you  will  send  for  our  new  folder  and  price-list 
you  will  note  that  you  can  get  just  as  much  for  the 
money  here  as  ever.  Our  prices  have  not  'been 
advanced.  Special  offering  of  fall  boars  weighing 
up  to  L’75  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

WOLCHESTER  durocs 

Eight-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex,  @  830  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WOLCHESTKK  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boars 

The  big,  growthy  kind.  Defender  Breeding.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  $50  to  $«5.  Pocono  Daiuy  Faum,  Preserve,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES 

of  approved  type  bred  for  size  and  prolificacy, 
embodying  the  bloodlines  of  such  animals  as 
Masterpiece,  Kivals  Champion,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Berryton  Duke  and  Highland  Mollie 
Both  sexes  at  interesting  prices  for  immediate 
delivery.  Full  particulars  on  request  to 

J.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  Supt.,  Glen  Clove,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-20  Extra  Nice  Gilts  iVi-Icy* 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  Tlio 
kmdyouhke.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  PIGS 

bred  guts.  Write  for  prices.  C.  H.  PALM  ICR,  Vnlutie,  fi.  Y. 

Berkshire  and  Duroc-Jersey 

*»and  up,  according  to  size.  James  h.  seaman,  Glens  fails,  N.r! 

^Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra(nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

Neg.  YORKSHIRES.  Brood  sows,  open  or  bred  ;  young  sows: 
boars,  breeding  age.  Prices  reasonable.  Eiglit-wks.  boars 
sows,  unregistered.  $12.50  ;  registered,  $15.  From  ex’ 
ccptionally  fine  herd.  H.  C.  EVERETT.  89  Franklin  St..  Bnslon,  Mass' 

VICTOR  FARMS 

BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  AND  SOWS  -  $75  TO  $100  EACH 

SPRING  PIGS— PAIRS— TRIOS— HERDS 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 

BERKSHIRE 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

HOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  eilts, 
.luiis  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  $50  each. 
Young  boars,  grade  stock,  (<9  $20. 

BRANURETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandrcth,  New  York 

,  and  sired  by 

PATMOOR  RIVAL,  an  outstanding  boar 
who  is  getting  fine  large  typy  pigs  in  big  litters. 
Orders  booked  now  for  pigs  to  be  shipped 
when  eight  weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed, 
and  three  Service  Boars  priced  right. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White  BOAR  PIGS 

"  -'bruit  Enqel,  R.  f.  D.  No.  1.  Box  101,  Watkkvliet,  N.Y'. 

Aned jo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4  th. 

Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Y  oung  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 

11  Danenhower.  Mgr.,  Peiillyn,  Pa.  11.  K.  lirnr low.  Prop. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Kendj  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  1  nil-  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOEEU.  Heu»elton,  N  T. 

ChPStPP^/hifnc  Rajah,  Priueo  Big  Bone,  and 
i>  ,  ,  U,IKi  Schoolmaster  breeding,  8-10 

'  ks.  i  igs  for  sale.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

THE  BIG  KIND 

8-woeks-old  pigs,  either  sex,  $16,  or  three  for  $40. 
December  Pigs.  90  to  100  lbs.,  $40.  Let  me  kuow 
your  want-  and  I’ll  satisfy  them.  Pigs,  all  by 
700-lb.  boar,  Duke  of  Fernwood. 

L.  R.  Hourdequin.  Avondale,  Pa. 

DegMcred  Chester  White  and  O.  I.  C.  Pin.  Write 
"  me.  -  Eugene  P  Rogers,  Wayville,  New  Y’okb 

delkendo  herd 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

ci\'ttoies  leP*;e««nted  are:  Orange  Boy,  Big  Bob. 

^ls  le.rAi  diaut  and  Gustdale  Jones. 
i?  1 11  e  bigs  out  of  800  and  900-lb.  dams  at  maturity. 

5llt8.  ;lv<!"'20  10  pigs  per  litter  this 
,  11  te  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.  WAY  Prop  .  Dover,  Delaware 

FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars.  Big,  Typey  aud 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 
FEWACRE  FARM.  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

EAST  SCHODACK.  RENS.  CO..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-o.  I.  O.  Pigs 

Two°«V,?f^larcl!,i{11tU  f  10111  Orandell's  biding, 
from  eivnd,01*™’  1/0  LJS'  ®!1,1'*1-  8ll,os-  Perclieron  colt 

2  5  "11‘r«-  Special  low  prices, 

iubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

My  Poland-Chinai  te?v?  *“>  Others  in  the  Discard. 

nj>  tv,,,-  Noted  Blood  Lines,  with  Quality. 

du.  Knox  .  Danbury,  Conn. 

IWi>  FQi»moi»Whyd0,1,,>,0U9ctslar,ed 
1*11  •rdl  lllul  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Come  to  DELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  Wo  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers  prices.  Apply  to 

C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton.  Delaware 

Hampshires  of  Oualitv  A11,  ae?s-  Kight  wk*.- 

M.  D,  PHliTiPaY  1  °1‘>  B'ks  now  ready. 

-  rulLLIPS  -  North  Bast,  Pa. 

Tamworths  3^hB?c?n  5re*a-  The  American  Tam- 

tttform&tion  g,rt^,sw*ie  HMord  Association.  Ask  for 

_  K-  «•  Bull,  See.,  Hamburg.  Michigan 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H-  Stone.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Ouroc  and  P.C.  Pigs  *  ,,*2?  P!,“r- 

°°  8.  O.  H  cells,  MeGrutr,  Ohio 

TAMW ORTHand  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

r  vlsit  REYN0I.DS-I.YBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

R.  |  3uice»»or  to  Wsstview  Stock  Form 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

live  weeks  old.  #7.  II.  i».  ADA  MS,  Titusville,  Penn. 

Silver  Creek  Farm 

jdccr edited  Herd  of  Highclass 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

to  be  sold  at  A  action  at 

DORMANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  May  24, 1 920 


AT  11  O’CLOCK  A.  M. 


Direct  Descendants  of  Imp.  Jap, 
Flying  Fox  and  Eminent  II. 


We  will  sell  all  Stock  and  Farm  Equipment, 
including  Pigs,  Chickens,  Work  Horses,  Truck. 
Tractor,  Implements,  Farm  Machinery,  Etc. 

This  FARM  will  also  be  for  Sale  in  one 
or  two  parcels. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  MISS 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY 

Leave  Albany  9.30  A.  M.,  on  West  Shore  Railroad. 
Arriving  at  Ravena,  10.08  A.M.  Busses  will  meet  train. 


WESLEY  SIMMONS 
Auctioneer 


For  Catalogue  address 

WALTER  E.  WARD 
Owner 

244  Washington  Ave„  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

will  hold  a  Combination  Sale  of 


at  tne 

New  England  Fair  Grounds  Worcester,  Mass. 

Friday,  May  21st,  1920 

This  sale  is  part  of  an  effort  being  made  by  such 
well-known  New  England  breeders  as  W.  a.  Richard, 
sim,  Clias.  t.  Treat,  Brook  vale  Farms,  Cornell,  Green 
Jpu  °n;  ^  rliG.  John  Walker,  J.  Watson  Webb 

Ibe  ‘  lues  Stock  Farm,  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Echo  Farm,  B.  K.  A  F.  A.  Cole,  and  Sliattuck 
tarin  to  interest  farmers  in  Herefords  and  bring  to 
their  attention  the  importance  of  raising  beef. 
Intending  purchasers  may  rest  assured  that  the 

able  foundation  may  be  laid  on  which  a  high-class,  profitable  herd  of  mone*  making  H^refSXcan  b^rafs!?d‘ 

Sale  Committee J.  F.  Pratt,  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  John  Walker 

—  For  Catalogue,  address  - - - - , 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

405  Main  Street  Sale  Manager  Worcester.  Mass. 


•  • 

• 

BERKSHIRES 

•  • 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Breeding.  Prices  treasonable. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Anderson  &  Scofield.  Fishkill.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE 

of  high  quality  autl  best  breeding.  Bred  and  open 
giits.  A  few  high  class  young  boars. 

Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  n.  j. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires.^VX^ 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 

boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


SPRING  BANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Bit  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Nirklcdalc.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 

$15  if  registered.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.Y 


SHEEP 


Ckoon  fnr  Qalo  ...  10  nice  2-yr. -olds  at  $l  0  each. 
OllBcp  1 01  Odlc  Worth  House,  Cattskill,  N.  Y.' 


COATS 


Omar  Khayyam  !“A  ttVKS 

Registered  in  both  Associations;  hornless;  black  and 
tan:  3yrs.  old;  Dam,  Banzai  Balki.s;(iqt.doe;  breeds 
tine  kids.  Sacrifice;  $150  first  money.  Also  grade 
Tog.;  in  milk;  $35;  her  buck  kid.  $30;  Common 
Yearling  does  ®  $15.  A.  H.  DUPREE,  Sayville,  New  York 


FORSiLK—MU.CII  GOATS.  Also  Hornless  Kids. 

F.  M.  .Merkkll.  K.  D.  1,  Robesonia.  Pa. 


GOATS 


Milch  Goats  cheap,  if  taken  at  once. 

WM.  BUSS,  Bel  monte  N.Y. 


L  ••• 

DOGS 

_ 1 

r  ,  r - 7  ,  »  **«rvu«iiurcu  IkCUKie  UOUIlUA,  IIV®  WfcS. 

old.  Address  H.  W.  shook,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Hudson,  n.Y 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer's  pi  ices.  .Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovernook  Farm.Chambersburg.Pa. 


For  Sale — HUNTING  DOGS 

Plins  $1fl  parn  Brei1  from  tl,e  kinii  that 
1  UJJ5,  «{>1U  CdLU  gets  the  game.  Send  stamp. 

J.  W.  Dearth  -  Zanesville.  Ohio 

“10  Wakefield  Court,  New  Britlan.  Conn. 
Dear  Mr.  Dearth :  The  dog  you  sent  me  is  sure  a  good 
one.  I  am  well  pleased.  I  thank  you,  P.  F.  Lucey.” 


holsteins 


ONLY  $300.00  BUYS  A 

Pontiac  Herd 

A  registered  Holstein- Friesian  bull  calf  sired 
by  my  great  34-pound  bull,  King:  Segis 
Don tiae  Canary,  and  out  of  a  fine  King  of 
the  Pontiac— Pontiac  Pet  bred  heifer.  Cult 
large  and  straight,  and  over  half  white.  Two 
heifer  calves,  registered  (very  light  colored). 
Sired  by  Laurel  Farm  Butter  Boy  These 
heifers  have  the  blood  of  King  of  the  Poutiacs, 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra.  Colautha  Tth's 
Johanna  and  other  great  Holstein*. 

Don't  waste  your  time  and  mine  with  a  lot 
of  Questions,  but  send  your  cheek.  My  herd 
is  under  State  and  Federal  supervision,  and 
1  guarantee  the  calves  to  suit  you. 

J  GRANT  MORSF  laurel  farms 

J.  UlYrtlll  IHUIWE,  HAMILTON.  N.Y. 
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Careful 
Inspection 
of.  Every  Part 


For  Forty  Years 
The  World’s  Standard 

Perfectly  designed,  with  a  staff  of 
skilled  engineers  constantly  striving  to 
improve  it,  the  De  Laval  is  built  of 
the  best  of  materials,  by  the  best  of 
mechanics,  and  with  the  best  of  equipment 
— with  forty  years  of  experience  behind  it. 


Every  piece  of  material  and  every  part  is 
carefully  inspected  and  tested.  The  limit 
of  permissible  variation  in  size  of  most  of  its 
parts  is  less  than  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 


These  are  the  basic  reasons  why  the  De  Laval  costs  more,  does  better 
work,  produces  a  better  product,  requires  less  attention,  and  lasts  far  longer 
than  inferior  separators. 


Your  local  De  Laval  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 
If  you  don’t  know  him  please  simply  ad¬ 
dress  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


He  Remembers - 

that  one  of  his  earliest  pleasures  was  riding  in  a  carriage 
built  by  the  Elkhart  Carriage  Company;  one  that  gave  faith¬ 
ful  service  during  all  the  years  he  was  growing  to  manhood. 

It  is  obviously  good  judgment  to  buy  a  car  that  has  been 
developed  out  of  forty-seven  years  of  successful  vehicle 
building,  a  car  that  is  built,  not  assembled,  by  makers  who 
have  never  impaired  quality  to  reduce  cost  or  ever  asked 
more  than  a  fair  price  for  their  product. 


ELCARS  are  equipped  with  two  remarkable  engines— the  Elcar-Lycoming  in  the  hours, 
and  the  marvelous  new  7-R  Red  Seal  Continental  motor  in  the  Sixes.  Aside  from  the  engines 
the  chassis  of  the  Fours  and  the  Sixes  is  just  the  same.  Delco  starting,  lighting  and  ignition, 
double-strength  Salisbury  rear  axles,  Strombcrg  carburetors  and  Willard  batteries. 

The  experience  gained  by  this  Company  in  nearly  half  a  century  of  progressive  vehicle 
building  finds  expression  in  the  truly  remarkable  value  of  the  ELCAR. 

"The  Most  Reasonably  Priced  Fine  Car  Ever  Made” 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  catalog  “H" 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Builders  of  Fine  Vehicles  Since  1873 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Cream  Does  Not  Separate 

Why  will  not  the  milk  from  our  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  separate  in  the  machine?  She 
freshened  last  November,  and  now  gives 
about  15  <its.  daily.  She  is  rather  old, 
but  hearty  and  apparently  well.  We 
changed  tlic  feed  once,  and  after  that  for 
a  few  days  it  would  not  separate ;  then 
we  changed  again,  hut  milk  will  not  sep¬ 
arate.  Sometimes  a  very  little  thick 
cream  comes  out.  and  some  very  thick 
cream  is  in  bottom  of  bowl.  The  cream 
screw  we  took  almost  out  entirely.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  the  fault  is  not  with 
I  lie  machine.  F.  M.  11. 

New  York. 

T  believe  the  trouble  you  are  having 
in  senarating  milk  is  due  to  improper 
adjustment  of  the  separator,  and  not'  to 
the  feed  you  are  using.  Certain  feeds  do 
affect  the  condition  of  butterfat  in  milk 
and  sometimes  cause  trouble  iu  dimming 
the  cream  from  that  milk,  hut  do  not 
make  it  impossible  to  separate  the  cream. 

Look  your  separator  over  thoroughly. 
Be  sure  the  howl  is  at  the  proper  height 
so  that  the  cream  and  skim-milk  may  go 
into  their  respective  spouts.  This  may 
be  done  by  placing  one  spout  on  at  a  time 
and  noting  whether  or  not  the  cream 
and  skim-milk  outlets  clear  the  lower  part 
of  the  corresponding  spouts  and  are  also 
beneath  the  upper  part.  On  most  ma¬ 
chines  the  height  of  the  bowl  is  adjusted 
by  a  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  spindle. 
If  the  howl  is  not  at  the  proper  height 
the  cream  might  go  out  of  the  skim-milk 
spout. 

Where  thick  cream  is  obtained  it  would 
indicate  that  the  cream  screw  had  been 
screwed  in  pretty  far.  and  when  in  too 
far  the  cream  would  he  so  thick  that  it 
could  not  flow  out  of  the  spout,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  howl.  I11  this  case,  after 
enough  had  accumulated  it  would  be 
either  forced  out.  might  mix  with  the  skim 
or  plug  the  separator.  In  your  case  I 
would  suggest  that  you  turn  the  cream 
screw  a  few  turns  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  wlu.t  you  did  just  before  getting 
the  thick  cream.  With  small  hatches, 
where  the  separator  is  set  to  skim  very 
heavy  cream,  sometimes  the  cream  col¬ 
lects  in  either  the  bowl  or  spout  and  is 
too  thick  or  viscous  to  run  out. 

T.  E.  W. 


Renovating  Butter 

Is  there  any  way  to  renovate  butter 
that  has  become  slightly  rancid  by  not 
being  properly  packed  and  kept  from  the 
air?  Can  several  small  lots  be  reworked 
|  together,  packed  in  a  stone  crock  and 
I  covered  with  brine  or  salt,  so  as  to  he 
usable?  J.  I.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  improve  the  flavor  or 
keeping  quality  of  butter  that  has  become 
rancid  or  slightly  rancid  by  renovating 
and  the  practical  tiling  to  do  is  to  use 
that  butter  up  before  tin'  flavor  becomes 
very  objectionable.  Then  prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  flavors  in  subsequent 
batches  by  using  more  care  in  handling 
the  cream,  and  making  and  packing  the 
butter. 

Several  small  hatches  may  he  made 
and  packed  in  a  stone  crock  or  other  re- 
ceptable  by  ( 1  )  thoroughly  cleaning  and 
scalding  out  the  crock;  (2)  rinsing  the 
crock  with  a  saturated  brine  solution 
made  from  salt  and  water  just  before 
packing;  (3)  packing  each  batch  firmly 
to  exclude  as  much  air  as  possible.  Then 
when  the  jar  or  crock  is  nearly  full  or 
about  one  inch  from  the  top  cover  with  a 
piece  of  parchment  paper,  moisten  and 
sprinkle  on  some  salt.  The  jar  should 
he  covered  and  kept  iu  tt  cool,  clean  place; 
if  there  is  no  cover  for  the  jar.  simply  tie 
a  piece  of  heavy  paper  over  the  top. 

If  the  different  hatches  vary  in  color 
and  you  desire  to  keep  them  apart,  place 
a  piece  of  parchment  paper  previously 
soaked  in  brine  between  them.  T.  E.  w. 


Curing  a  Sucking  Calf 

I  have  a  calf  about  six  months  old  and 
cannot  let  her  out  with  the  cows,  as  she 
will  suck  them.  Have  tried  numbers  of 
things,  hut  cannot  break  her  of  the  habit. 
Will  you  give  a  cure?  b.  c. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

A  calf  that  lias  learned  to  steal  its  food 
from  the  cows  with  which  it  runs  is 
pretty  nearly  incorrigible,  and  is  likely  to 
condemn  itself  to  a  pasture  of  its  own, 
or  to  the  butcher’s  block.  It  is  possible 
that  you  may  teach  the  cows  to  spurn  the 
attempts  of  this  calf  to  lower  the  high 
labor  of  living  by  fitting  a  halter  upon 
the  calf’s  head  after  having  studded  the 
nosepiece  of  the  halter  with  sharp  brads. 
Whatever  the  effect  upon  the  calf,  this 
measure  is  quite  likely  to  cool  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  any  motherly  cow  and  cause  her 
to  look  tinon  her  foster  offspring  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust.  This  habit,  once 
learned,  is  a  difficult  one  to  break  up, 
however,  and  it  may  require  the  removal 
of  the  calf  to  quarters  of  its  own  until 
time  enough  hits  elapsed  to  cause  it  to 
forget  the  chief  source  of  oil  soluble  vita- 
mines.  M.  B.  D. 


GREEI 
MOUNTAll 

frees 
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GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 

The  Green 
Mountain  silo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty.  _ 

Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al¬ 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo-  Note  the 
soted  to  weather-  So ora9 
proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting,  rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa¬ 
tented  feature  that  in¬ 
sures  sweet  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorage  system  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 

No  iron  parts  on  the 
Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG,,  CO. 

338  W«»t  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Hoops  and  LuqS  Extra  Heovy 
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Wooden 
Ladder 
No  Frosting 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1/2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


IEED  TIME*™  F1ABVESV 

NEVER  FAILED  YET 


t’s  good  to  know  at  planting  time.  nbys  J 
that  no  matter  how  big  the  corn  crop,  there  won  t  d 
ly  waste  on  iny  farm  because  I*vr  got 


1C  "II  IIIJ  1  ni  III  wv  ■  n 

HARDER  SILOS 


he  shucks  amt  stalks  that  so 
tin  go  to  waste  go  into  my 
.rdor  Silos  ami  come  out  tine. 


eet  silage  that  keeps  my  cows 
%  lit  all  winter." 

Write  lor  tree  booklet  on  Silos  end 
the  story  ol  Silss  Low 

HARDER  MFG.  CORF. 

Box  11  Cobelskill  Now  York 


“I  HOPE.”  she  remarked,  as  she  toyed 
with  the  new  diamond  ring  he  had  just 
placed  on  her  finger,  “this  isn’t  a  cheap 
imitation.”  “No.”  he  answered  frankly, 
“it’s  the  most  expensive  imitation  I  could 
find.” — New  York  Globe. 
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COOL  MILK  INSTANTLY 

Halt  germ  growth — remove  animal  and  feed 
odors — stop  waste  and  loss.  Leading  creameries 
and  producers  recommend  The  improved 
^CHAMPION  Milk  Cooler— Aerator.  Foldertree. 

/'L _ : _ M:iL  faaLrl'a  IWi  K  fnrtland.N T. 
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Report  of  a  Dairy  Meeting;  Discussion 
of  Differences 

(Continued  from  page  913) 

Publicity  Needed. — The  new  plan 
makes  no  provision  for  accounting  and 
publicity. 

Mr.  Dillon  would  have  regular  business 
and  financial  reports,  and  full  publicity. 
The  meeting  showed  marked  approval  of 
this  provision.  The  Country  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  lost  something  like  half  a  milion. 
No  financial  report  was  ever  made  even  to 
the  directors.  If  they  had  such  reports, 
they  probably  would  not  have  permitted 
the  losses  to  accumulate.  To  repeat  that 
experience  on  the  proposed  scale  would  be 
disastrous.  - 

The  new  plan  provides  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  milk  and  the  sale  of  it 
to  the  city  dealers.  It  could  hold  milk 
back  and  probably  force  a  price  for  the 
volume  consumed  ;  but  it  leaves  the  trust 
free  to  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer 
and  reduce  consumption.  Liquid  milk  and 
condensed  milk  and  powdered  milk  from 
outside  the  League  territory  could  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  League  milk.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  dairy  industry,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  would  be  decreased. 

Mr.  Dillon  would  break  the  power  of 
the  milk  trust  and  increase  the  outlet  for 
liquid  milk.  The  League  would  establish 
plants  in  the  city  and  furnish  milk  in 
cans  and  bottles  to  small  independent 
dealers,  and  through  them  to  stores.  The 
League  would  be  able  to  fix  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  This  competition  would 
destroy  the  trust  monopoly,  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution  from  two  to  six 
cents  a  quart. 

Other  Differences. — The  other  points 
of  difference  in  the  plans  are  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  one  organization  is  enough  and 
economical,  and  also  that  all  members 
must  ultimately  be  treated  alike.  The 
one  important  thing  is  the  direct  election 
of  officers  by  secret  ballot  and  the  refer¬ 
endum  on  important  policies.  Provide 
this  and  there  will  be  no  division  of 
sentiment.  Everyone  will  cheerfully 
subordinate  bis  own  preference  and  go 
with  the  majority.  Organization  is  the 
hope  of  the  dairyman,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  the  League  in  name  or  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Organization  has  helped  during  the 
past  four  years.  It  will  do  more  during 
the  next  four  years.  It  has  aroused  and 
encouraged  dairymen  as  nothing  else  ever 
did.  It  has  not,  however,  been  fully  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  has,  particularly,  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  the  present  situation,  and  a  new 
plan  is  proposed  by  the  management. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  members 
who  are  needed  for  success  hesitate,  or 
oppose.  Give  them  a  majority  control 
of  leaders  and  policies,  and  every  one  of 
them  will  jump  into  the  front  line  with 
his  influence  and  his  money.  Any  plan 
endorsed  by  a  majority  will  go  with  a 
whoop. 


Support  the  New  York  Sheep  Growers’ 
Association 


Last  Summer  John  C.  Cottrell  of  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  wrote  me  that  he  believed 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Sheep 
Growers  had  made,  for  the  grower,  10c 
per  lb.  on  every  pound  of  the  season's  clip 
of  wool.  This  means  that  the  organized 
efforts  of  the  sheepmen  in  creating  legiti¬ 
mate  competition  and  in  the  adoption  of 


more  advantageous  and  business-like 
methods  of  selling  in  general,  have  placed 
about  .$300,000  more  money  in  the  pockets 
°f  the  sheep  growers. 

n?  emphasize  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cot¬ 
trells  observation  I  want  to  recall  a  let¬ 
ter  that  I  received  from  a  large  Boston 
wool  house  early  last  year  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry  as  to  the  probable  trend  of  wool 
prices.  They  spoke  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future,  and  gave  as  their  idea  that 
■ w  iork  State  fine  wools  would  sell 
around  40c  per  lb.,  and  medium  wools  at 
alnuit  doc.  During  the  Spring  the  sheep 
growers  of  the  State  were  kept  informed 
as  to  wool  values  by  the  State  Federation 
through  the  mediums  of  the  county  asso¬ 
ciations  that  make  up  the  State  Federa- 
loii.  f e \y  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the 

above-mentioned  letter  a  wool  buyer  rep- 
loseiiting  this  same  firm  took  dinner  with 
ue  at  my  home.  He  had  been  out  looking 
or  business,  and  was  returning  to  the 
'’I'1/'*'  determined  to  tell  them  that 
1 >  would  have  to  bid  up  if  they  expected 
mLly  f2rm  wool  in  New  York  State. 
le  ,  tate  Federation  is  valuable  to 
<\ery  sheepman  in  the  State,  and  every 
^i^pman  profited  last  year  by  the  or- 
('  efforts  of  those  who  belonged  to 
•^socmtKms.  We  cannot  measure  the  sav- 
e„m e  difference  iu  price,  because 
Petition  boosted  the  prices  received  by 
,n  associations.  I  doubt  if  there 
V  V'Y’'  H'on  •r>:'  am?  60c  wool  last 
%  ^  Fiof  been  {*•>••  ;-*o  n^Soc?.*>tion.S. 
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It  seems  unfair  that  all  should  profit  by 
those  sheepmen  who  are  willing  to  help 
finance  the  movement,  but  such  is  the 
case.  What  I  have  is  invested  in  the 
sheep  business,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
State  Federation  exist  even  if  only  to  do 
legislative  work  in  the  interest  of  sheep 
owners.  Our  much-amended  dog  law 
needs  the  attention  at  all  times  of  men 
representing  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
protect.  \Ve  live  in  a  press-agent  age; 
the  newspapers  print  what  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  present  to  them.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  sheepmen  have  press  agents 
to  present  their  side  to  the  public.  The 
weakest  feature  of  the  State  Federation  is 
their  lack  of  adequate  financial  support 
from  the  people  they  are  serving.  Join  a 
County  Sheep  Growers’  Association  and 
help  pay  for  the  benefits  you  are  receiving 
as  a  sheepman.  mark  j.  smith. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Patriotic  sheep  show,  sale  and  public 
shearing,  Fair  Grounds,  Perry,  N.  Y., 
May  15. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball,  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  9. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  2S. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  August  11-14. 

Hornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  14-15 — -Ilolsteins.  Abbott  &  Clark, 
Cortland, _N.  Y. 

May  15 — Sheep.  Patriotic  show,  shear¬ 
ing  and  sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

May  17— Ilolsteins.  W.  H.  Mace, 

Cortland.  N.  Y. 

May  IS — Ilolsteins.  .Tabez  Smith  & 

Son.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

May  IS — Ilolsteins  and  Ayrshires. 

Branford  Farm,  Groton,  Conn. 

May  19 — Guernseys  and  Berkshires. 

Branford  Farm,  Groton.  Conn. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale,  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer.  Mass.,  sales  manager. 

May  20 — Ilolsteins.  Tri-County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association.  Sidney.  N.  Y. 

May  20 — Ayrshires.  New  England 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

May  22 — Ilolsteins.  Niagara  Maid 

Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

May  26-29 — Ilolsteins.  A.  W.  Green, 
Middlefield,  O. 

May  31 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  &  Son, 
Coopersburg,  Pa. 

June  1 — Jerseys.  Inderkill  Farm, 

Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 

June  1-2 — Ilolsteins.  Purebred  Live 

Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  Edmond  Butler,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

June  4 — Jerseys.  W.  It.  Spann  &  Son. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  10— Ilolsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 
Sons,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

June  10- — Ayrshires.  Second  national 
Ayrshire  sale.  Springfield,  Mass.  Arthur 
H.  Sagendorph,  Spencer.  Mass.,  treasurer. 

June  12 — Jerseys.  Eugene  F.  Wells, 
Tully,  N.  Y. 

June  19 — Berkshires.  Piping  Rock 
Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Rickets 

Young  pigs  about  three  months  old  are 
not  constipated,  and  have  good  appetites, 
but  they  are  stiff  in  their  legs,  and  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  rise  after  they  have  been 
lying.  They  walk  with  a  limp  and  the 
front  legs  seem  swollen  at  the  first  joint 
and  slightly  out  of  shape.  They  have 
not  had  much  exercise  during  the  last 
two  months  on  account  of  the  weather. 

But  now  I  have  changed  them  to  an¬ 
other  house  and  a  much  larger  pen,  so 
they  can  go  in  and  out  as  they  please. 
They  do  not  show  much  inclination  to 
stay  out,  seem  to  like  to  stay  inside.  I 
am  feeding  them  crushed  oats  and  shorts, 
and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  hog  tonic 
mixed  with  feed.  This  is  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether  with  lukewarm  water  and  given 
to  them  twice  a  day  as  a  rule,  and  in 
between  I  usually  give  them  shelled  corn 
with  raw  sweet  potatoes  or  shelled  corn 
with  cooked  white  potato  skins.  What 
can  I  do  for  them?  A.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Incomplete  rations  and  lack  of  exercise 
have  caused  the  condition  described.  Pigs 
cannot  successfully  be  raised  without 
milk.  Give  it  twice  a  day  and  also  allow 
free  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  In 
addition  feed  wheat  middlings,  shelled 
corn  and  tankage  from  a  self-feeder.  Do 
not  give  medicine  of  any  kind,  but  allow 
them  to  help  themselves  to  wood  ashes, 
wood  charcoal  and  slaked  lime,  and  to 
salt  once  a  week. 


“Gome  upstairs  and  let  me  wash  your 
hands,”  said  Winnie's  mother.  ‘‘I  don't 
want  to  go  up,”  wailed  Winnie,  aged 
three.  “Let  her  wash  them  down  here.” 
called  grandma,  “she  can  do  it  just  as 
well.”  “No,”  her  mother  said  firmly,  “I 
want  her  to  come  up  with  me.”  Winnie 
came  upstairs  as  slowly  as  possible.  “Oh,” 
she  said,  turning  a  wrathfully  tearful 
face  to  her  mother  “why  don’t  you  obey 
your  mother?” — Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Sun. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 

those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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The  Ayrshire  Cattle-Breeders 
Association  Jk  New 

of  '  England 


Announce  Their  First  Annual 
Consignment  Sale 

70  Head  of  Top  Notch 
Ayrshires  Re°u  '&« 

To  be  held  at 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Thurs.  May  20,  1920 

An  offering  representing  the  best  work  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  United 

States,  Scotland  and  Canada 

CONSIGNORS : 

Wendover  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. 

A.  Henry  Higginson,  So.  Lincoln, 

Mass. 

Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

R.  L.  Knight,  Hope,  R.  I. 

II.  P.  Hinckley,  Agawam,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Black,  Lachute,  Que. 

S.  J.  Hamilton,  St.  Eustache,  Que. 


H.  A.  Moses,  Woronoco,  Mass. 

John  II.  Baker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 
Weymouth  Farms,  No.  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

Stephen  Bull,  Racine,  Wis. 

G.  McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que. 

John  Hunter,  Grimsby.  Out. 

L.  W.  Newton,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

If  you  are  looking  for  type,  beauty,  size,  constitution,  ability  at  the 
pail  and  the  best  blood  of  the  breed,  plan  to  attend  this  sale. 


Buyers  have  the  privilege  of  a  60-90-day  re-test. 
Registry  and  Transfer  given  purchaser  on  day  of  sale. 


Certificate  of 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST 

The  Catalogue  tells  the  story.  Mailed  only  on  request. 


ARTHUR  H.  SAGENDORPH,  Sale  Manager, 


Box  R,  Spencer, 
Massachusetts 


Sale  Purebred  Holsteins 

Complete  Dispersal 

To  Settle  Estate  of  l.ate  John  T.  Hunt 

At  His  Farm  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
May  10,  1920;  10:30  A.M. 


Sixty  choice  animals,  mostly  registered. 
Papers  filed  for  others.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  obtain¬ 
ing  exceptionally  well  bred  stock  which 
would  not  be  for  sale  except  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Catalogs  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  For  further  iuformation  apply  to 
MARY  M.  HUNT,  Admx.,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Pedigree  Expert  in  Box. 


GRANDSON  OF  SIR  VEEMAN  HENGERVELD 

from  20.89-lb.  four-year-old.  Next  dam  20  lbs.  This 
call  was  born  Nov  21.  1919,  is  evenly  colored,  well 
grown  and  nice  individual.  Grandson  of  SirVeemnn 
Hengerveld  from  20.73-lb.  show  cow,  born  Mar.  21, 
1920,  evenly  colored  and  choice  individual.  Ready 
for  light  service,  n  son  of  26.73-lb.  eow,  born  May  2, 
1919,  sired  by  a  grandson  of  Judge  Segis.  Good  indi¬ 
vidual,  nicely  marked.  It.  L). White,  Locke,  N.Y. 


DELAWARE  FARMS  Jg? 

200-acres  apple  much,  70  acres  apples,  best  varieties,  just 
in  bearing.  Prospect  810.000  crop  this  year.  Close  to 
Dover,  the  capital.  Write  for  particulars.  250-acres 
stock  and  grain  farm,  $5. <H>o.  Other  bargains.  Come  to 
see  me.  OEOKOE  \V.  TEUO,  Dover,  Delaware 


Agricultural 

Gypsum 


A  Proven  Food  for  Alfalfa 
Clover  and  Other  Crops 

Tests  made  in  recent  years  by  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  shown 
conclusively: 

1.  That  alfalfa,  slover,  cow  pens,  soy  beans, 
vetch,  cabbage,  turnips,  rape,  onions,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  etc.,  use  much  sulphate  sulphur. 

2.  That  sulphate  sulphur  is  supplied  most  eco¬ 
nomically  by  AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM. 

3.  That  by  increasing  legume  growth  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  GYPSUM  increases  the  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  and  assures  increased  future  crop  yields. 

4.  That  AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM  preserves 
barnyard  and  hen  manure  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  value  by  fixing  the  ammonia  which  is  rich 
in  nitrogen 

Insnre  profitable  re¬ 
turns  from  your  high 
priced  clover  seed,  al¬ 
falfa  seed,  etc.,  by 
applying  this 

Economical 
Plant  Food 

Your  local  building  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  can  furnish 
you  with  Agricultural 
Gypsum.  Give  it  a  trial 
this  spring  on  a  test  strip. 

Send  a  postcard  to-day  and  we  will  forward  you 
free  our  new  book  "The  How  and  Why  of  Agri- 
cult  u  rat  Gypsum.”  Writo  quickly. 

GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  V  111  w.  Monroe  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Save  Your  Money 

*3-98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft.  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
tee  refund  Money. 

We  pa  y  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No 


22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rukal  Nkw-Yorskb  iu  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  •• — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2165  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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you  paint 

send  for  this  book 

It  tells  how  to  do 
more  painting  with  less  paint 


Not  so  much  that  it  tells  you 
how  to  use  so  much  less  paint 
when  painting;  but  that  it 
makes  it  very  plain  how  to  do 
it  so  you  needn’t  paint  so 
often. 

Like  growing  corn  or  mak¬ 
ing  jelly — there  are  one  or  two 
ways  of  painting  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  number  of  other 
ways  that  are  in,  use. 


This  Happy  Happening 
Book  (for  that’s  its  name) 
tells  you  how  to  use  less  paint 
and  still  do  more  painting.  It 
will  save  you  paint;  save  you 
painting;  save  you  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for 
the  book.  Lowe  Brothers’ 
Paint  is  always  sold  by  the  one 
best  dealer  in  each  town. 
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^Lowq  Brothers  Company 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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For  Easier  Work  and 
Better  Silade-The  ROSS 


’ERE  is  a  fair  question:  Are 
ensilage  cutters  “all  pretty 
much  alike”— or  is  there  one 
that  really  excels?  And  here  is  the 
right  answer— based  on  the  experiences  of 
thousands  of  American  farmers:- 

ROSS  Ensilage  Cutters 

do  better  work  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  cutter 
that  money  can  buy.  They  cut  cleaner—  because  the 

knives  cannot  be  forced  away  from  the  shear-bar.  They  last  longer 
--not  only  because  of  the  high  quality  of  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship,  but  because  they  operate  at  lou)  speed.  There  is  very  little 
vibration.  No  choking.  No  chattering.  No  racking  strain. 

Built  For  Heavy  Duty  Service 


Ross  Cutters  are  unusually  light-run¬ 
ning.  On  the  Flywheel  Type,  the  Rock- 
wood  Fibre  Pulley  absolute'  •  eliminates  belt 
slippage  and  delivers  practically  the  full 
power  of  the  engine  or  tractor.  All  Ross  Cut¬ 
ters  are  heavy  duty  mac/u'nes--built  strong 
and  sturdy  to  hum  right  through  the  work 
Write  today  for  free  literature  and  name  of  nearest  Ross  dealer.  Find  out--now- 
about  this  better  cutter.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 


from  daylight  to  dark,  season  after  sea¬ 
son.  without  a  falter!  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  construction.  They 
are  very  easy  to  feed.  They  are  built 
to  make  better  silage,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  at  lowest  cost 
for  power  and  labor. 


THE  LW.  ROSS  CO. 

J.  B.  Norton  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  Distributor 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hiring  Out  Cows 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  letting 
throe  of  my  cows  out  for  the  season ; 
that  is,  for  the  time  cows  are  in  pasture. 
Ought  I  to  have  some  compensation?  If 
■so,  how  much?  My  cows  are  grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  as  good  as  the  average.  One  is  six 
years  old.  due  to  freshen  July  2.8.  Two 
are  young,  and  had  their  first  calves  this 
last  Fall  .nd  Winter;  the  oldest  one  due 
to  freshen  October  27.  or  about  the  time 
they  would  leave  the  pasture ;  the 
youngest  not  bred  yet.  We  make  butter 
and  are  having  trouble  to  dispose  of  it 
at  a  paying  price;  that  is.  a  part  of  it. 
Have  regular  customers  for  some  of  it. 
This  part  is  all  right.  But  t!  e  remainder 
(nearly  one-half)  we  have  been  sending 
to  the  commission  merchants  of  Boston. 
Taken  altogether,  it  just  about  pays  for 
what  we  have  to  buy  to  feed  the  cows,  and 
we  give  our  time  and  hay.  Feed  is  very 
costly ;  butter  and  eggs  have  been  drop¬ 
ping  in  price  for  some  time  back,  but 
there  is  no  drop  in  feed.  We  have  been 
making  butter  to  sell  for  10  years,  and 
it  has  paid  fairly  well  until  this  past 
Winter.  We  keep  four  cows  and  cows 
are  first  put  in  pasture  about  May  15  in 
this  section.  We  anticipate  trouble  about 
pasturage  for  the  coming  season,  there¬ 
fore  the  thought  of  letting  three  of  the 
cows  to  a  person  who  lives  near  a  boys’ 
Summer  camp,  and  furnishes  the  camp 
with  milk  ;  milk  and  keep  the  remaining 
cow  for  our  own  use.  F.  M.  S. 

Maine. 

A  little  more  should  be  known  of  the 
local  conditions  relating  to  the  price  of 
pasturage  and  the  price  of  milk,  but  re¬ 
plying  on  the  basis  of  conditions  as  T 
know  them  here,  and  as  I  suppose  they 
may  be  in  his  town,  I  think  it  would  work 
out  about  as  follows: 

The  pasturage  for  the  six-year-old  eow 
would  cost  here  $7  for  the  season.  Pas¬ 
turage  for  the  other  two  would  cost  at 
least  $10.  This  would  give  the  owner 
of  the  cows  the  equivalent  of  $17.  The 
milk  from  the  older  cow,  which  is  due  to 
freshen  July  2S,  probably  wouldn’t  be 
til  to  use  before  August  10,  as  she  is 
likely  to  carry  the  calf  a  little  overtime. 
She  would,  therefore,  be  at  her  best  at 
about  the  time  the  camp  people  would 
use  her  milk  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
youngest  would  be  a  source  of  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  scasou.  but  I  am  unable 
to  say  how  much  more  than  the  value  of 
her  pasturage  this  would  be  worth,  but 
the  price  the  milk  would  bring  in  that 
market  at  that,  time  would  probably  make 
it  worth  $5  for  the  season. 

There  would  be  then  $12  left,  of  the 
cost  of  pasturage.  The  writer  doesn’t 
say  who  is  to  have  the  calf.  Of  course, 
this  will  have  to  be  taken  off  the  cow.  as 
her  milk  is  to  he  used  for  the  camp.  A 
good-sized  calf  is  worth  here,  to  be  fed 
for  veal  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  good.  $5. 
If  the  calf  is  sold  at  that  time  for  that 
price,  it  will  further  reduce  the  cost  of 
pasturage  to  $7. 

We  have  now  readied  the  older  cow, 
and  the  balance  hangs  <m  what  her  milk 
would  be  worth.  At  a  place  where  these 
Summer  camps  are  common,  as  in  this 
locality,  there  ought  to  he  some  estab¬ 
lished  price,  or  custom,  for  this.  As  I 
have  never  known  of  cows  being  let  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  in  such  cases,  I  am  not 
able  to  make  more  than  a  guess  what  this 
would  be.  I  will,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  $15  is  not  an  unreasonable  price 
for  the  use  of  this  cow.  If  I  am  right 
in  this  guess,  there  should  be  $8  coming 
to  the  owner  of  the  cows  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  b.  walkek  m’kkf.v, 

I'  ryeburg,  Me. 


This  part  of  Greene  County  is  mostly 
dairying,  potatoes,  oats,  corn  for  silage, 
and  buckwheat.  Most  of  the  farmers  sold 
their  potatoes  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu., 
and  the  same  potatoes  were  resold  for 
$3.o0  to  $4  per  bu.  We  are  11  miles  from 
a  creamery,  so  most  of  the  farmers  are 
making  butter.  There  is  a  creamery  here 
in  town,  but  it  is  closed.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  some  reliable  dealer  come 
here  and  open  up  this  plant ;  he  would  get 
lots,  of  milk.  Practically  no  farm  help 
in  sight.  The  men  have  left  for  jobs  that 
pay  almost  double  what  a  farmer  could 
afford  to  pay.  It  is  plain  we  will  have  to 
produce  less.  I  have  nearly  400  acres, 
with  40  head  of  cattle;  no  sure  help  ex¬ 
cept  wife  and  three  children,  8.  11  and  15 
years.  We  have  good  success  with  cab¬ 
bage  as  a  side  line.  I  would  like  to  grow 
several  acres  this  year  if  I  could  get  a 
man  for  say  $3  per  day,  board  and  lodging 
free.  It  is  cold  here  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains;  are  making  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  now  (April  19).  Not  much  plow¬ 
ing  done  yet.  The  people  here  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  also  depend  on  the  city  boarders  in 
July  and  August,  when  thousands  of  them 
flock  here  where  the  nights  are  very  cool. 

Greene  Co.,  N,  Y.  w.  T.  8. 


The  unadilla  silo  l»  a 

tower  of  strength.  It  will 
require  fewer  repairs  and  less 
attention  than  any  other  farm 
building. 

It’s  made  of  strong,  smooth 
staves  that  fit  closely  to  form 
an  air-tight,  frost  resisting  and 
storm  defying  structure.  Base 
and  top  anchors  of  steel  cable, 
hold  the  silo  erect,  steady  and 
secure  on  its  foundation. 

Its  big  hoops  are  tightened 
(  when  necessary  )  in  front, 
where  the  UNADILLA  lad¬ 
der  is  always  safe  and  ready. 
Door  front  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  an  air-tight  contact  with 
doors. 

Get  the  handsome  UNADIL¬ 
LA  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


■■■■■ 


Increase  Your  Cream  Profits 

If  you  are  not  getting  every  trace  of  cream 
from  your  skimming  you’re  losing  good 
money  and  any  inferior  method  of  skim¬ 
ming  at  present  values  of  butterfat  means 
a  big  loss. 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 
Use  a — 

VIKING  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

You’re  dairying  for  profit  —  make  sure 
you  get  it. 

The  simplest  separator  made  today.  Whole 
bowl  can  be  cleansed  in  three  minutes. 

Everywhere  it  proves  a  profit-maker  for 
the  farmer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  inyeitigate.  Go  to  your  local  dealer  and 
aat  the  Viking  in  operation,  or  write  (or  illustrated  catalog. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  X  261  Broadway,  N.Y; 


Milk  is  worth  $3.63  per  100  lbs.,  de¬ 
livered  at  creamery,  4  per  cent  test. 
Eggs.  48c  a  doz. ;  I2c  more  for  R.  I.  Red 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes ;  8c  for  other 
breeds.  Bologna  cows.  4c  per  lb.,  live. 
Fat  cows,  bulls  and  steers,  ,8  to  10c  per 
lb.;  must  be  corn  fed.  .Hogs,  16c  per  lb., 
live  weight;  fowls.  32c.  live  weight ;  roost¬ 
ers.  24c;  calves.  17  to  19c.  Conditions  are 
such  as  to  be  discouraging;  personally.  I 
ani  going  to  sell  my  cattle  and  go  in  for 
poultry;  hogs  and  sheep  for  a  side  line. 
Many  farmers  have  sold  out,  and  every 
other,  and  I  might  say  seven  out  of  10 
farmers  have  their  places  for  sale.  Farm 
products  do  not  seem  to  have  any  value. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  F.  T. 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


.  ,fhcn  Yon  Want  It— Save  You  $16  to  $500. 

"Any  Stylo— Stationary,  Portable  p«r  RjlT* _  Any 

Size  -2.  3.  4,  6.  8,12t16.  22  or  30  H-P.  Cash  orEas/j 
Terma.  POi>C&  Ignition  on  order.  Catalog  r  KEL. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

*892  Oakland  Ave.  *892  Empire  Bldg.l 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyko,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  eale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Market  News 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

BtirPLIES  MORE  LIBERAL  AND  PRICE  TREND 

Downward 

Shipments  held  back  by  railroad  diffi¬ 
culties  last  month  are  coming  along  in 
fair  volume  now.  Some  of  the  produce 
was  delayed  too  long  at  the  start  and 
shows  wide  variation  in  quality  and  con¬ 
dition.  A  number  of  Northern  and 
Western  markets  were  over-supplied  with 
Southern  cabbage  and  celery,  some  of  it 
in  bad  order.  Onion  markets  were  some¬ 
what  unsettled  by  liberal  new  supplies 
from  Texas  and  considerable  shipments 
from  Egypt. 

Probably  the  edge  is  off  the  extreme 
high  prices  for  a  while,  although  there  is 
little  to  suggest  return  to  lojv  values. 
The  most  surprising  feature  in  the  long 
range  outlook  is  the  decreased  acreage 
reported  from  many  localities.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  high  cost  of  production  seems 
to  offset  a  fair  prospect  for  another  sea¬ 
son  of  high  prices  for  the  produce. 
Specialist  farming  in  these  times  is 
likely  to  make  or  break  the  planter. 
Some  who  have  both. courage  and  capital 
cannot  secure  help  in  competition  with 
the  wages  paid  by  various  other  indus- 


sectione,  but  May  and  .Tune  often  change 
the  outlook.  Apparently  the  Northwest 
will  not  have  as  many  as  last  year,  but 
New  York  and  other  leading  Eastern  sec¬ 
tions,  which  were  short  last  year,  should 
set  a  good  crop,  if  weather  is  not  too 
unfavorable. 

Carlot  shipments  of  apples  for  the  sea¬ 
son  will  exceed  80,000  cars,  or  at.  least 
10,000  more  than  last  year,  although 
early  estimates  reckon  the  crop  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  change 
in  the  situation  was  due,  first,  to  the 
record  breaking  volurr  of  the  North¬ 
western  crop  and,  second,  to  the  large 
size  of  the  fruit  in  the  East,  which  caused 
a  fair  output  from  orchards  that  had  only 
a  scanty  set  of  fruit. 

Peaches  will  not  be  much  of  a  crop  in 
the  North  and  the  Southwest,  but  a  large 
yield  is  promised  in  the  two  leading 
States — California  and  Georgia. 

Southern  strawberries  are  coming  along 
faster  than  a  year  ago,  and  prices  trend 
downward,  reaching  20  to  40  cents  per 
quart,  wholesale,  in  the  North,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  price  level  of  a  year  ago, 
but  some  markets  are  lower  this  year. 

6.  B.‘  r. 


tries. 

Nearly  half  the  carlot  supplies  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  from  Maine.  Growers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  larger  share  of  the  money  than 
they  were  receiving  last  Winter.  At 
that  time  the  dealers  operating  at  the 
principal  shipping  points  were  able  to 
exact  a  wide  price  margin,  partly  because 
of  the  cost  of  lining  and  heating  cars  in 
Winter  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  empty  cars..  Dealers  could 
get  only  a  few  cars.  Their  storage  houses 
at  shipping  stations  were  full,  and  they 
would  not  buy  except  at  low  prices. 
Meanwhile  the  city  markets  advanced 
steadily  at  times,  the  dealers  securing  at 
times  last  Winter  as  high  as  .$1.50  per 
100  lbs.  more  than  they  paid  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  About  one-third  of  this  margin  rep¬ 
resented  actual  cost  of  handling  and  ship¬ 
ping,  and  the  rest  was  so-called  overhead 
expenses  and  profit.  Maine  growers  were 
getting  less  than  those  of  most  other 
prominent  potato  sections.  Freight  to 
New  York  from  Northern  Maine  is  about 
the  same  as  from  Michigan  potato  ship¬ 
ping  sections,  but  Michigan  prices  paid 
to  growers  were  often  higher  than  in 
Maine.  Prices  in  Far  Western  potato 
sections,  even  in  California,  have  been  as 
high  or  higher  than  in  the  East.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  Western  dealers  at  country 
shipping  points  have  operated  on  smaller 
margin  than  Eastern  shippers,  but  West¬ 
ern  growers  supply  bags,  and  some  of  the 
other  coast  conditions  vary  considerably. 
At  present,  with  more  empty  cars  avail¬ 
able,  the  buyers  at  shipping  points  are 
competing  more  actively  and  are  paying 
the  growers  fairly  close  to  their  selling 
prices,  less  expenses.  However,  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  Winter  a  margin  of 
50c  to  $1.50  is  absorbed  for  handling, 
sorting,  bagging,  car  fixtures,  heating, 
labor,  miscellaneous  cost  and  profit.  This 
is  before  the  carloads  reach  the  consum¬ 
ing  markets.  Then  there  is  freight  of 
20  to  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  added, 
and  another  set  of  profits  at  the  city  end. 
Accordingly,  the  growers  get  not  over  one- 
half  the  consumers’  money  paid  for  pota¬ 
toes  in  small  lots,  and  still  less  of  the 
money  paid  for  more  perishable  products 
for  which  expenses,  risks  and  profits  are 
greater  all  along  the  line.  Occasionally 
a  consumer  has  his  innings  when  there  is 
a  glut  of  some  line  of  produce  and  the 
pushcart  men  peddle  the  stuff  in  the 
cities  at  less  than  cost  of  production,  but 
the  distant  producer  is  handicapped  by 
numerous  expenses  and  deductions,  no 
matter  what  the  condition  of  the  city 
markets. 

Potatoes  from  Canada  have  been 
arriving  in  considerable  quantities,  with 
weekly  totals  about  equal  to  shipments 
from  such  States  as  Michigan  or  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  but  the  imports  are  not  of  much  mar¬ 
ket  importance  except  in  a  few  cities  not 
far  from  the  border. 

.  Old  onions  are  coming  out  of  storage 
m  New  York  State,  but  few  from  else¬ 
where.  Prices  for  sound,  hard  stock  are 
still  high.  New  Texas  onions  have  de¬ 
clined  in  most  cities  and  at  shipping 
points,  owing  to  heavy  offerings.  Growers 
are  not  getting  over  $2  per  bushel,  which 
is  not  a  very  profitable  price  under 
present  conditions  of  cost  in  that  section. 

A cw  cabbage  is  moving  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  but  Texas  and  Florida  still  ship 
l*!0  '’"Ik  of  the  supply,  which  sells  at 
Tf";  $1  50  per  barrel  in  Western  and 
Northern  cities. 

j'ld  sweet  potatoes  are  coming  in  great 
'durae.  from  New  Jersey  and  farther 
1  outh,  in  response  to  higher  prices.  They 
Bave  reached  nearly  the  price  level  of 
iv  mte  potatoes  in  most  markets.  They 
have  been  lower  than  white  stock  most 

i  ie  fnno  this  season  on  account  of  the 
ncavy  supply. 

llri1ees  la-fuse  to  go  down,  so  far 
tvL'  i  •  t  st  lots  are  concerned.  In  fact, 
fl),n  '•fft  Prices  of  the  season  are 
q  oted  lately  for  Western  boxed  apples, 

SoL  r  is  wide  for  all  apples. 

i  a  to  1,1  ,u‘s^  Eastern  stock  ranges 
•uul  aaa * i  ,)01i  ^a r rel.  and  some  overripe 

{Pf  y  ^lored  stock  sells  at  less  thin 

nerV!!a,Vrange  of  valuo-  Early  pros- 
P  t.  continue  good  for  apples  in  most 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

.  Beef,  prime,  sides,  15  to  17c;  medium, 
shies,  lie;  lamb,  lb.,  26c;  live  pigs,  each, 
$5 ;  pork,  lb.,  18  to  21c ;  veal,  prime,  lb., 
20c ;  common,  15c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  50c;  dressed,  00c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  55c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  dressed,  00  to 
05c ;  live  rabbits,  each,  $1 ;  dressed,  lb., 
40c. 

Dairy  butter,  lb.,  05  to  70c;  eggs,  50c; 
wholesale,  44e;  duck  eggs,  05  to  75c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  per  head,  5 
to  15c ;  cabbage  plants,  per  doz.,  20c ; 
eelery,  per  doz..  00c ;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
45c;  dry,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

Honey,  No.  1,  per  cap,  35c;  extracted, 
light,  j)t.,  55c ;  horseradish,  grated,  bot¬ 
tles,  15  to  25c;  roots,  per  lb.,  10c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Potatoes,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  $1;  apples,  bu..  $3. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $35:  hav,  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2,  $30  to  $33;  No.  3,  $25  to 
$28;  Timothy,  $35;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18; 
oat,  $20. 

JOnNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  33e ;  pork,  lb.,  18  to 
25c;  pigs,  each,  $3.50  to  $0;  bacon,  lb., 
35c ;  ham,  lb.,  3S  to  40c;  veal,  lb.,  IS  to 
35c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  38c ; 
geese,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
34c;  dressed,  40c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
35c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  50c. 

Beets,  bu.,  $1.10;  beans,  lb..  10c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.10;  cabbage,  lb.,  Gc ;  onions, 
peck,  75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50;  pump¬ 
kins,  each.  10  to  25c. 

Eggs,  50c;  duck  eggs,  70c;  butter,  lb., 
00c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c;  cream,  qt.,  00c 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  lb.,  30c; 
pickles,  per  doz.,  20c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$3.25;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $3.50. 

ROCIIESTEE  LOCAL  WHOLESALE  MARKET 

Beef,  carcass,  10  to  22c;  forequarters, 
14  to  ISc ;  hindquarters.  18  to  24c :  pork, 
light,  lb.,  21c ;  heavy,  IS  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  35c;  yearling  lambs.  25  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb.,  16  to  23c;  veal,  lb..  25  to  28c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  42c;  live  broilers,  lb., 
35  to  37c;  live  ducks,  lb.,  35  to  36c;  live 
geese,  lb..  25c;  live  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

Eggs,  40  to  45c;  retail,  48  to  00c. 

Beans,  hand  picked,  per  100  lbs., 
medium,  $5.50 ;  white  marrow.  $0 ;  red 
marrow,  $10 ;  red  and  white  kidney,  $13  ; 
pea.  $5. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  ISc;  No.  2,  17c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  ISc;  No.  2,  17c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  15c ;  horse  hides,  each, 
$0  to  $10 ;  sheepskins,  each,  $2  to  $3 : 
calf.  No.  1,  40c;  No.  2,  3Sc;  No.  1.  over 
14  lbs.,  25c;  No.  2,  23c;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  40  to  45c ;  fine  fleeced,  50  to  55c. 

Hay,  $18  to  $23  per  ton. 

Seeds,  retail — Large  clover,  bu..  $40; 
medium  clover,  $38  to  $40;  Timothy.  87 
to  $7.50 ;  Alsiko,  $35  to  $40 ;  Alfalfa,  $25 
to  $28. 

Apples,  per  bbl.,  Baldwins,  $0  to  $S; 
Kings,  bbl.,  $7.50  to  $8;  Greenings,  bbl., 
$0  to  $10 ;  apples,  fancy,  bu.,  $2.75  to 
$3;  No.  1.  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  ordinary, 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter 

Northern  creamery,  extra.  70  to  7()V,e; 
Western  creamery,  extras,  GO1/,  to  7(V ; 
Western  firsts,  05  to  0.8c!  renovated.  53 
to  54c:  ladles,  44  to  45c;  storage  firsts, 
03  to  06c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  54  to  55c; 
Eastern  extras,  50  to  52c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  40  to  50e;  Western  extra  firsts.  47V. 
to  4SV4c:  Western  firsts,  46  to  47c;  stor¬ 
age  packed  extra  firsts,  48  to  49c;  stor¬ 
age  firsts,  47  to  471/£c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fresh  killed  poultry,  none  offered;  na¬ 
tive  squabs,  $S  to  $10  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50 
to  $4  doz. 


LIVE  rOULTRY 

Fowl,  4S  to  50e ;  cocks,  27  to  30c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $6  to  $7  per  100- 
lb.  bag;  Egyptian,  $6.50  to  $7  bag;  new 
Texas,  $6  crate. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook  Green  Mountains,  $0.75  per 
100  lbs.  on  track ;  cobblers.  $0.50  to 
$6.00 ;  Nova  Scotia,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  new 
Florida,  $20  to  $22  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.75  basket. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage.  $5.50  to  $0.50  bbl.;  celery, 
white,  $2.25  to  $2.50  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $6 
to  $11  bu  box;  lettuce,  $2  to  $2.50  bu. 
box;  peppers,  $9.10  to  $10  crate;  rad¬ 
ishes,  75  to  90c  doz.  boxes ;  spinach.  Nor¬ 
folk,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  squash,  6  to  8c  lb. ; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  40  to  50c  lb. ;  beets, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  bu.  box;  white  turnips, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.  box ;  carrots,  $2.25  to 
$2.75  bu  box ;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 
box;  yellow  turnips,  $2.75  to  $3.50  bag; 
white  Cape  turnips,  $3  to  $4  per  100-lb. 
bag ;  rhubarb,  10  to  18c  lb. ;  asparagus, 
California,  $4  to  $9  doz.  ;  string  beans,  $3 
to  $8  basket. 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  No.  1,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  No.  2, 
$4  to  $5;  Northern  Spy,  $5  to  $8;  Rus¬ 
set,  $4.50  to  $8;  Beu  Davis,  $3.50  to  $5; 
Stark,  $4  to  $6:  bu.  box  Baldwin,  extra 
fancy.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  ordinary,  $1.50  to 
$3 ;  Western,  box,  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  California,  navels,  $8  to 
$10.50  box ;  Florida,  $8  to  $10.50 ;'  cran- 
beries,  $1.50  to  $2.75  crate,  $5  to  $8  bbl. ; 
grapefruit,  $4  to  $6  box;  strawberries. 
Louisiana,  35  to  40c  box;  pineapples,  $5 
to  $7  crate. 

BEANS 

Car  lots,  per  100  lbs.,  Now  York  and 
Michigan  pea  beans.  $8  to  $8.25 ;  fair  to 
good,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  California  small 
white,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  yellow  eyes,  extras, 
$10  to  $10.50;  fair  to  good.  $8  to  $9 ;  red 
kidney,  choice.  $15  to  $15.25;  fair  to 
good,  $12  to  $14;  California  dried  Lima, 
$12  to  $13 ;  Madagascar.  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
native  green  peas,  $6.50  to  $7;  yellow 
peas,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  jobbing  prices,  25  to 
50c  above  car  lots. 

HAY 

Per  ton,  No.  1  Timothy,  $46  to  $4S; 
No.  2  Timothy,  $41  to  $43;  No.  2  East¬ 
ern,  $3S  to  $39;  No.  3  hay.  $35.50  to 
$37 ;  clover,  mixed,  $37  to  $40 ;  fine  hay, 
$35  to  $37 ;  rye  straw,  $27  to  $29  ;  oat 
straw,  $23  to  $24. 

maple  products 

Syrup,  $2.75  to  $3.25  gal. ;  sugar,  pails, 
30  to  35c  lb. ;  bricks,  37  to  38c  lb. ;  2-oz. 
cakes,  42  to  45c. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton.  Spring  bran,  $60.50 ;  Winter 
bran,  $60.50  to  $61 ;  middlings,  $63.50 
to  $70;  mixed  feed.  $60  to  $64;  red  dog, 
$73;  second  clears,  $88;  gluten  feed, 
$75.12 ;  hominy  feed.  $08.40 ;  stock  feed, 
$67.50;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $46;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $72.50  to  $70. 


Buffalo  Markets 

There  is  some  downward  tendency  to 
green  vegetables,  but  this  does  not  include 
everything,  for  apples  are  up  25  to  50 
cents,  and  potatoes  tend  upward,  in  spite 
of  the  fairly  prohibitory  prices  last  week, 
caused  by  the  switchmen’s  strike.  Butter 
tends  upward,  and  hay  and  wheat  bran 
are  higher.  Eggs  advance  in  spite  of 
good  receipts. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  strong.  Creamery,  05  to  72c; 
dairy,  53  to  file;  crocks,  52  to  53c;  com¬ 
mon,  40  to  42c ;  oleomargarine,  29  to  33c. 
Cheese,  quiet.  Daisies.  30  to  32c;  flats, 
30  to  32c;  longhorns,  34  to  35c;  Swiss, 
40  to  60c.  Eggs.  firm.  Hennery,  44  to 
48c;  State  and  Southern,  fresh,  43  to 
45c;  candled,  44  to  45c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  weak  for  live.  Fowl,  40  to 
42c:  chickens,  38  to  40c;  old  roosters,  26 
to  28c:  ducks,  43  to  45c;  geese,  28  to 
30c.  Dressed  poultry,  mostly  none,  ex¬ 
cept  frozen.  Turkeys,  54  to  56c ;  fowl, 
32  to  42c ;  chickens,  32  to  40c ;  ducks.  40 
to  42c ;  geese,  32  to  33c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm.  Greens,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50; 
veds.  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  common.  $1  to 
$1.50;  named  sorts,  bbl.,  $6.50  for  Beu 
Davis  to  $10  for  Greenings;  Western,  bu. 
box.  $3.75  for  Jonathan,  $4  for  Rome 
Beauty.  Potatoes,  pleutior.  but  strong. 
State,  fancy.  $3.75  to  $4.25;  common, 
$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3.  Bermudas,  out. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady.  Kidney,  owt.,  $12  to 
$14;  marrow.  $10.50  to  $12 :  pea  and 
medium,  $7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  firm.  Yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  homegrown, 
bu.,  $4  to  $5.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $3. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  steady.  Fancy,  crate,  in 
qts.,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Pineapples,  steady. 
Grate  of  30,  $9  to  $10.  Bananas,  dull. 
Buncli.  $4  to  $7.50.  Oranges,  box,  $6.75 
to  $7.75:  lemons.  $4.50  to  $5.75;  grape¬ 
fruit,  $3.25  to  $5  50. 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  strong;  light  supply.  As¬ 
paragus,  doz.  bunches,  $6  to  $8.75 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  50  to  60c;  radishes,  30  to  40c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  beets,  $1.25  to  $2; 
parsnips,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  spinach,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  white  turnips,  $1.25  to  $2; 
cabbage,  Florida,  hamper,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pieplant.  Cal. 
box,  $4.o0  to  $5.50 ;  tomatoes,  Florida 
crate,  $2  to  $4 ;  yellow  turnips,  bbl.,  $2.50 
to  *j>0. 


SWEETS 


Honey,  firm.  Fancy,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  No. 
Z,  to  36c.  Maple  sugar,  light  de¬ 
mand;  30  to  o5c;  syrup,  gal,  $2.50  to  $3. 


Hay.  firm  Baled,  $37  to  $39';  clover 
mix,  $3->  to  $3  <  -  wheat  bran,  ton,  earlots, 
$o<  ;  middlings,  $59.50;  red  dog.  $69.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $73 ;  oilmeal,  $65 ;  hom- 
^  ^ »  cal*  -feed,  $46;  rye  middlings, 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

,  Fresh,  solid-packed,  creamerv,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  69  to  71c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  68c;  extra 
firsts,  66  to  6<c;  firsts,  63  to  65c ;  seconds, 
60  to  c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to 
fancy,  70  to  72c;  ordinary  to  good,  61  to 
09c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  45  to 
49c  packing  stock,  39  to  43c;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
to  choice,  67  to  75c; 


76  to  78c;  good 
fair,  64  to  60c. 


Nearby  firstf 


EGGS 

$13.20 


per  case ;  do., 


current  receipts,  $13.05  per  ease;  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  $13.05  per  case ;  do., 
firsts,  $1_.90  per  case ;  inferior  lots 
lower;  Southern,  $11.40  to  $12.30  per 
case;  fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  50  to  52c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

.  We  quote:  Fowls,  fancy,  39  to  41c; 
inferior,  Jb  to  3Se;  broiling  chickens, 
fancy,  soft-meated,  weighing  1  to  IV,  lbs. 
apiece,  <0  to  80c ;  roosters,  soft-meated, 
44  to  4oe;  do.,  staggy.  35  to  36e;  old 
roosters,  26  to  28c.  Ducks,  White  Pek- 
nigs.  43  to  45c ;  do.,  Indian  Ruuner,  42 
to  4->c;  do.,  Muscovy,  30  to  32c. 

DRESSED  rOULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes 
weighing  4  pounds  and  over  apiece, 
44c;  weighing  3%  pounds  apiece,  41  to 
42c;  weighing  3  pounds  apiece,  37  to  39c. 

oj'ds,  fesh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked, 
weighing  4  pounds  and  over'  apiece, 
43V_>c;  weighing  3V,  pounds,  40  to  41c; 
weighing  3  pounds,  35  to  37c.  Old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  30c. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

Apples,  per  barrel  as  to  quality,  $5  to 
$U ;  do.,  per  box  $2.50  to  $5.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box,  $6  to  $11.25;  do.,  Cali- 
forma,  per  box,  $5.30  to  $10.15.  Grape- 
fruit,  F  lorida,  per  box.  $2.05  to  $5.20. 
Strawberries.  Florida,  per  quart.  10  to 
oOc ;  do.,  Louisiana,  per  quart,  30  to  37c. 

VEGATABLES 

.  100  pounds.  $6.75 

to  s(  :  do.,  per  150-ponnd  bag,  $10.50  to 
§ L_do-’  „P°r  165-pound  bag,  $11.50  to 
$11.7o.  Sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per 
hamper,  $1.3o  to  •  do.,  Jersey  ner 
basket.  $1  to  $2.40.  *  Cabbage  Florida 
per  hamper.  $1  to  $2.25;  do.  Southern 
per  barrel-crate,  $2  to  $4.  Onions,  per 
100-pound  sacks— Yellow,  No.  1,  $750 

‘perS;  it  N0‘  2’  *5  t0  Texas’ 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Arrivals  of  bay  were  more  liberal,  but 
the  market  ruled  firm  on  desirable  stock, 
tor  which  there  was  a  fair  outlet.  Straw 
was  in  small  supply  and  quiet.  Timothy 
!•  n,)ne  here;  No.  2.  $41  to  $40  • 
No.  3,  $38  to  $39;  sample.  $35  to  $37;  no 
grade.  $->0  to  $32.  Glover-mixed  hav — • 

ASU1  t0  *i2;  No*  1.  mixed, 
6»$40;>0.  straw— No.  1  straight  rve. 
$ —  ;  No.  2  do..  $20  to  $21  ;  No  1  tansried 

'$19  ~019  v°  'V1'  5!? :  No-  2  do-  to 

fiiQ  •  straw,  $17.50  to 

$18 ,  Ko.  2  do.,  $16. oO  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  APRIL  30,  1920 

The  situation  in  movement  of  farm 
produce  here  is  much  improved.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  quite  large  in  some  lines.  Rut¬ 
ter  has  had  a  decided  drop ;  eggs  are  uot 
much  changed  ;  old  potatoes  remain  about 
the  same;  Southern  new  are  a  little 
lower;  hay  is  scarce,  and  the  prices 
named  are  mainly  the  ideas  of  dealers  as 
to  what  it  would  bring  if  here. 

*  milk  frh.  es 

The  price  for  May  remains  the  same 
as  in  April,  $2.55  per  300  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4c  per  100  additional  for 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  35  to 
38c;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  OOc;  roosters, 
2oc;  Spring  ducks,  40c;  geese.  22c. 

(Continued  on  page  925) 
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Dr.,Hess 

InstantLouse  Killer 


cars 


osemon 


Use  it  on  your  lousy  heng  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You’ll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs^better 
contented  stock/ 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be^  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong; 
way  and  6ift  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  30c,  2*>i  lbs.  «0c  ( except  in  Canada ) 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


150,000  of  These  Superior  Chicks 

For  Delivery  ,  May  11-12-13-18-19-20 

All  Rosemont  Quality  and  that’s  good  enough.  So  send  your  order  right  along. 

25  Chicks  50  Chick9  100  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  .  $5.50  $10.00  $20.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  6.25  11.00  22.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  28.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  30.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas .  9.00  16.50  33.00 

Parcel  Pott  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  (or  it. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 

r ■ 

WHAT  IS  IT? 


THIS  CORNELL  CERTIFICATION  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage,  vigor  and,  above  all, 
in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  My  Plant, 
Cornell  -University 

Selected,  seal-banded  and  registered  as  Special  Breeding  Stock  the 
largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that  had  ever  been  certified  in  any 
one  flock  in  New  York  State.  These  are  all  large  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGrGrS  FOR.  HATCHING 

from  these  record-producing  hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock.  SEND 
FOR  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best 
plants.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Farm,  Box,  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BLACK  FUG 

!0j/  .  Saves 

Turkey  Poults' 

■j  Head-lice  kill  young  turkeys.  Black  Flag 
f  v; ill  save  them.  Blow  BlackFlagintofeathersof 
setting  hens  and  over  poults  once  weekly  after  hatch¬ 
ing  and  turkeys  will  be  free  of  lice.  Black  Flag  kills 
insectsbyinhalation.  Bugsdon’teat  it — they  breathe 
it,  and  die.  Destroys  flies,  ants,  fleas,  roaches,  bed¬ 
bugs,  Borne  moths,  and  lice  on  animals,  birds  and 
plants.  Harmless  to  people  and  animals.  Look  for 
BLACK  FLAG  trademark  and  red-and-yellow 
wrapper.  At  grocery,  drug,  department  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  or  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

U.  S.  Gov’t  ( Bulletin  771 ,  Agri.  Dept.) 
shows  that  glass  containers  keep  insect 
powder  freshest.  Buy  Black  Flag  in 
SEALED  GLASS  BOTTLES  instead  of 
“ insect  powder ”  in  paper  bags  or  boxes. 
Three  sizes — 15c,  40c,  75c. 

Except  West  of  Rockies 
BLACK  FLAG  Baltimore,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  farm  range,  heavy  laying  flocks 
headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the  Inter, 
national  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty 
per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breedors  are  Targe,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more 
productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  NOW. 

C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13,  20th,  and  every  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chicks 
and  that  is  to  keep  them  well.  Doctoring  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  chicks  is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It’s  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  chicks,  from  hatching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  No 
profit  in  that.  _  .  . 

Our  book,  “Care  of  Baby  Chicks”  (free,  and  a 
package  of  Germozone  Is  the  best  chick  insurance. 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
SICKNESS— NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  “I  never 
had  a  sick  chick  all  la9t  season*’— C.  O.  Petrain, 
Moline,  Ill.  “Not  acaseof  whitediarrhoealn  three 
years”— Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.  “Have  800  chicks 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowel 
trouble”— Mrs.  Wm.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  "Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  we 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  if  we  had  had  It 
at  the  start  we  would  not  have  lost  a  ■ingle  chick"— 
Wm.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton,  Pa. 

F  CDliT07nMI7  18  a  wonder  worker  for 
G  L.K.IVI'-Ia.vjI  v  La  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  Is  ten 
times  better.  It  is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  snuffles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
sore  head,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
25c,  75c,  11.50  pkgs.  at  dealer*  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.F-50  Omaha,  Neb. 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April,  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 
June,  15.00  “ 

LITTLE  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YORK 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  with  records  of  170  to  219  Eggs  @  $4  up. 
Hatching  Eggs  &  $10,  balance  of  season. 

M.  J.  Quackenbush  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

S.C. W.Lcghorn  Eggs  f°‘  ^ 

Birds.  Wickoff  and  Pennsylvania  stock.  $2  for  15; 

S10  per  100.  Mrs.  H.  C.  BLOOMER.  West  Rutland.  Vermont 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

May  Hatching  Eggs  @  810  per  100. 

James  A.  Shannon,  EastporL  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


nrn  P.hioLo  from  ourEgg  ilask- 
Oin  UnlCKS  et  Strain  utility 


Tiffany’s  Superior 


Ducklings 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 

Everlay  Indian  Runners.  (All  varieties.)  Eggs. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


nun  jj 


50,000  Siw'h  iC.°™h  Legh 

A meriean-Eiiglish  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Contest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  <llu.M>- 
VIEH  STOCK  FAKM  A-  IUTCIII.RY.  It.  No.  1.  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS  be¬ 
fore  yon  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
ii  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  VV 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Roeks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Rivard, le  Poultry  Fa  rm,  Box  IBS,  Rivardxle,  N  J 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Orders  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  New  York 


Day 


Old  Chicks  s  c'  WHITElEGH0R,,s— from  heavy  layers- 


_  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  25-yrs.  expe¬ 

rience.  International  hover.  Cycle  hatcher  50  egg  size, 
and  Belgian  Hare  bucks  for  sale.  G.  STEVENS,  Ransomvillt,  N.T. 

S.  C. White  Leghorns  ?tcym£hTcak1s 

May,  15c  and  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  K- 1.  Box  12.  Denton,  Md- 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PA  RADISG 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


200,000  CHICKS 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Minorcas 
and  Broilers  at  rock  bottom  prices  by 
Parcel  Post.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  11th  year.  Cata.  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


— Kendel’s  Superior  Strains 

7  rSrtious  lor  btandara  Brea  utility  uuaiitics 

V,  -VyC/  All  leading  breeds  including  Leg- 
■/  horns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds.  Wv- 1 
1  andottes. Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brah- 

mas.  I.angshans,  Orpingtons. 

I  Ducks,  etc,  1  Tices  reasonable.  Circular  Free. 

|  A.  C.  Kendcl,  288  Piospeet,  Cleveland,  O. 

I  Baby 

CHIX 

Hatching 

Ieggs 

)»rtrldge  Rock*.  Eggs,  $2.50— 15.  Chicks,  25c.  each, 
postpaid.  Mas.  Jessie  Carleton,  Williamstown,  Vt. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
R  \  R  Y  and  contest  records.  EGGSp  reduced 
v-  tr  s  every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar- 
«90  nrr  100  anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Iuspec- 
per  lw  tion  invited,  custom  hatching. 
r^niriTC  Ph on *  Ptainaboro  628 

^dlLI^  Bunga,ow  pou,try  farm  C^HjChandtor.  Pwg. 
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ANY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  TrimmaPs  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  SL.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Hatching  Eggs  ^“^i'sVngiecJmb 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 

2nd  highest  Red  pen  at  Storrs  Contest.  Send  for 
matinglist.  CUAS.  H.  LANE,  Southboro,  Mass. 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Dexter  P.  Upham,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Belmar,  N.  J. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  island*  red! 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140. 

S.C.  R.l.  REDS 

Vibcrt's  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $10  per  100;  Cocker¬ 
els.  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  New  York 

It  A  V  A|  ||S  C-  R-1- Reds  and  White  Leg- 

Ufl  |  |l  horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

w  ■■  ■  w  w  620  Main  s,  Toms  Rlyer  N  j 


S.C.FLI.REDS 


Tompkins’  Bloodlines, 
layer*  at  right  prices. 


Bred 
to  Lay. 

We  otrer  eggs  from  our  heavy 
W.  L.  MA0KAY  it  SON.  Marlboro,  N.T. 


Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS.  Bred 

from  pure-bred,  heavy  laying,  farm  raised  breeders. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  Sodus,  New  York 

ROSED  COMB  K.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Luy  Blue  Kibbou  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.30  per  15;  $12.50  per  100. 
CatalpaPoultry  Farm,  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Quality  Raocek 

$25  per  100.  Cockerels  and  hatching  eggs. 

MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Washington.  N.  J. 


Chicks 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  hr$h 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Ringlet  Ban  ed  Rocks,  Famous  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Ol  der  at  ouee.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Capper  Hill,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  kange  Poultry 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  An- 
eonas,  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares.  Cavies 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 


order  blank. 


10.000  PER  t V  E  E  K 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  price  list  and 
The  Si-enckk  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 


White  Pekin  Duck  Hatching  Eggs  twelve. 

Also  Legal  Dorcas  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $2  per  15,  via 
parcel  pest,  prepaid.  JOHN  DAVISON,  Ubucubartburg,  Pa 


CHAMPIONS 

Consistent  Contest  Winners  since  1913 — the  strains 
that  produced  306-EGG  “Keystone  Maid”  In  1919; 
y^-EGG  "Lady  Victory*'  in  1918,  end  294-EGG 
“Liberty  Belle”  in  1917. 

AGAIN  WE  LEAD 

in  1919-20  American  Egg-Laying  Contest,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan»as.  Our  Leghorn  pen  leads  all  cntrla, 
with  548  eggs  first  five  months.  Our  Wyandott,  p»a  I, 
•econd  with  508  eggs.  Most  profitable  poultry  known 


Act  Now! 


to  secure  your  order  for  Hitching  Egg*. 
Chicks  or  Breeding  Stock  from 


Day-old 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 
.  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Write  for  our  TREE 
illustrated  catalog,  “The 
Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen” 
Price  10  cents  deducted, 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancatter,  Pa. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  till  Contest 


Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4,000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


P*r  100 

In  Lots  of 

Reduction 

$25.00 

100  or  less 

15% 

22.50 

400  or  over 

25% 

On 


May  10-28 
June  Chicks 


Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

$££■.£'£  Ttawita. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.I.N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


PUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


George's  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  Good  Layers 

My  ten  birds  iu  the  Connecticut  Contest  laid  917 
eggs  Nov.  1st  to  April  16,  exceeded  by  ouly  one 
of  tlie  100  pens.  My  20  birds  in  the  New  Jersey 
Contest  laid  1,857  eggs  in  the  same  24  weeks, 
exceeded  by  only  one  of  these  100  pens. 

BABY  CHICKS— May  5th  and  12th,  $28  per 
100;  May  19th,  $27;  May  26th,  $25;  June  2d,  $23; 
June  9th,  $22,  if  ordered  now;  closely  related  to 
the  birds  iu  my  contest  pens.  Chicks  like  these 
pay  many  times  more  profit  than  most  chicks. 
Every  lot  sent  out  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
every  other  lot.  as  near  :ik  practicable.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  $2;  balance  C.  0.  D.  by 
Parcel  Post  or  Express.  I  pay  parcel  postage 
hut  not  expressage.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

This  is  our  Twenty -eighth  Biiccesssful  season.  Buy 
your  chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United 
States.  Baby  chicks  from  farm-ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  nigh  egg  yields.  Now  booking  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

UP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  _ _ 

New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jo*.  D.  Wilton  Stockton,  N.  J- 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeder  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice;  “B/58 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920.10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book 
Profits  iu  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten-,Y?aJ* 
careful  breeding  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks 
every  week  after  March  1st.  Helpful  cluck  book- 
letjree  with  every  order. 

Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
BR00KS1UE  POULTRY  FARM.  STOCKTON,  N.J 


Rn  n  *  ■  r _ ,,  $1.60  for  15  ;$•  per  100. 

,C.  Or.  Leghorn  Cgg$  Mr*.  CUUlilA  BEIYlt.  Hlfl»daU, 


*Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held1  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
April  23,  1920: 

BARRED  BOCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 . 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore.... 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm.  L,  1 . 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates, 111 . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

WHITE  ROCKS 


W  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

V.  8.  Vaughn.  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H . 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  -es . 

Chlckntawbut  Farms  Mass . 


BUFF  ROCKS 


A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


52  .  878 

47  '  598 

40  441 

39  676 

62  956 

60  948 

46  567 

44  391 

49  788 

58  790 

57  613 


51  725 

49  359 

41  481 

48  731 

50  703 

52  530 

56  758 


36  450 


52  760 


Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . .  37  755 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 42  770 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn .  39  607 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  49  720 

Herbert!,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ....  51  808 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  44  795 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  27  789 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.  Y . 9  610 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloy es,  Conn .  40  802 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  53  884 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  41  848 

H.  S.  Bicktord.  N.  H .  47  556 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  45  991 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn .  44  887 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  48  821 

Cbas.  11.  Lane,  Mass .  39  935 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn... .  38  604 

H.  P.  Dealing.  Conn .  51  566 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass .  45  633 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 53  760 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass . 46  651 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 49  681 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn .  34  504 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


U.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H 


RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  . 

OREQONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 


F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


A.  H  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn.  . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Muss . 

Emory  U.  Bartlett,  Mass..... . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

Kigenraueh  &  DeWtnter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

bmall's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . . . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  G routen.  Conn . 

L.  K  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . .  .. 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J  . . . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Km i  1  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . 


George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assu.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  o  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  j;-.!".'. . i".'.'.'. 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


Total . 


46 

914 

51 

461 

52 

389 

24 

413 

56 

611 

48 

610 

55 

838 

49 

663 

30 

789 

45 

788 

56 

922 

40 

64(1 

44 

848 

41 

711 

43 

618 

44 

464 

49 

712 

52 

655 

40 

761 

51 

669 

50 

712 

58 

705 

37 

775 

46 

665 

50 

672 

47 

649 

51 

671 

49 

526 

48 

646 

45 

830 

53 

828 

51 

446 

45 

425 

36 

707 

53 

873 

41 

652 

49 

785 

46 

663 

39 

642 

47 

964 

50 

710 

40 

517 

45 

721 

40 

548 

42 

4IS 

43 

539 

45 

436 

47 

612 

51 

665 

30 

836 

42 

511 

37 

420 

42 

423 

40 

630 

49 

507 

35 

461 

31 

472 

4526 

66751 

Ailing  Chicks 

I  bought  50  Barred  Bock  chicks,  and 
every  day  we  lose  one  or  two.  We  feed 
them  a  good  scratch  food;  grit,  charcoal, 
meat  scraps  and  ground  wheat ;  have  a 
brooder  and  keep  plenty  of  clean  water 
in  front  of  them  at  all  times.  Their  legs 
get  weak  and  their  necks  get  crooked, 
iiiey  have  diarrhoea.  d.  m. 

Michigan. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  little 
chicks  indoors  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  without  the  development  of  leg 
weakness  and  other  evidences  of  breaking 
flown.  The  remedy  is  to  get  them  out  of 
aoors  upon  the  ground — a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  early  iu  the  season,  and  particularly 
fluring  such  a  cold  backward  year, 
v  ometmies  a  sheltered  spot  can  be  found 
and  the  snow  cleared  from  it,  giving  the 
chicks  a  limited  run  from  their  brooder 
an  to  save  them  from  the  ills 


of  close  confinement.  The  diarrhoea  may 
be  true  white  diarrhoea,  caused  by  a  germ 
infection,  in  which  case  no  real  cure  has 
been  found,  or  it  may  be  due  to  improper 
methods  of  feeding.  The  early  and  con¬ 
stant  use  of  milk,  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  chick  is  hatched,  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives  of  diarrhoea  known.  M.  B.  D. 


Shipping  Chicks  by  Express 

On  page  16  B.  P.  F.  asks  whether 
chicks  three  weeks  old  can  be  safely 
shipped  by  express,  and  also  what  size 
boxes  should  be  used.  The  query  is  well  j 
answered  in  that  experience  does  not  call 
it  ji  very  satisfactory  method.  However, 
in  neither  query  nor  answer  is  reference 
made  to  shipping  day-old  chicks,  which 
in  this  section  is  an  established  practice. 

A  local  hatcher  has  built  up  a  very  large 
business  in  this  line,  and  shipments  in 
late  years  have  extended  to  distant 
States.  When  the  chick  is  hatched 
nature  has  already  provided  it  with  part 
of  the  food  value  of  the  egg  itself,  making 
it  possible  for  the  tender  chick  to  stand 
a  trip  of  some  distance  before  being  fed. 
The  practice  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
to  ship  chicks  in  muslin-covered  venti¬ 
lated  boxes  containing  about  100  chicks. 
The  boxes  are  shallow  and  divided  into 
four  compartments,  each  containing  about 
25  chicks.  This  prevents  crowding  and 
makes  a  stronger  container.  An  ex¬ 
planatory  label  requests  kindly  care  of 
the  express  employees.  One  owner  of 
large  chick  ranges  here  has  found  this 
method  so  satisfactory  that  he  guarantees 
safe  delivery.  This  method  seems  to  me 
to  have  many  advantages  over  the  un¬ 
certain  method  of  shipping  at  the  age  of 
three  weeks.  A.  H.  p. 

New  York. 


Various  Poultry  Queries 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


GROW 


High  quality,  moderate  price  and  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We  believe,  and 
our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform  appear¬ 
ance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in  their  young¬ 
sters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  modern  and  complete  and  are 
manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

250,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 
ON— MAY  19th  and  26th,  JUNE  1st  and  9th 


$20.00  per  100 
$25.00  per  100 


$10.00  per  50  $5.50  per  25 


$12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 


Black  Leghorns^ 

White  Leghorn  ) 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


1.  I  have  some  Barred  Rock  pullets 
that  were  laying,  but  when  a  cold  epell 
came  they  stopped.  I  am  feeding  cracked 
corn,  whole  wheat  and  oats,  and  for  a 
dry  mash  I  feed  corn  meal,  middlings  and 
bran.  I  also  feed  beef  scrap,  and  they 
have  grit  and  shells  and  some  green  food. 
Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  good  ration? 
If  not,  what  would  you  suggest?  2.  I 
get  one  or  two  eggs  a  day  and  there  is 
blood  on  one  end  of  the  egg  shell.  What 
causes  this?  3.  How  many  roosters 
should  I  have  with  40  Leghorn  hens?  I 
have  two.  4.  Which  is  the  best  to  have 
with  pullets  for  fertile  eggs,  a  cockerel  or 
a  rooster?  Also  to  breed  for  a  large  mar¬ 
ket  chicken?  5.  What  would  you  suggest 
to  get  rid  of  red  mites  under  the  roosts 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  coop?  K.  D.  A. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

1.  You  are  feeding  good  egg-producing 
foods,  but  relative  quantities  are  of  im¬ 
portance  as  well,  and  these  you  do  not 
mention.  To  your  commeal,  middlings 
and  bran,  each  in  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
add  ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap;  equal  parts  of  all  six  ingredients. 
Feed  this  mash  with  your  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  as  scratch  food. 

2.  These  blood-streaked  egg  shells  are 
the  result  of  the  bursting  of  small  blood 
vessels  somewhere  along  the  route  taken 
by  the  egg,  and  are  of  no  consequence. 
They  will  disappear  as  the  oviduct  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  its  functions. 

3.  One  vigorous  male  may  be  mated 
to  40  Leghorns,  though  two  would  per¬ 
haps  be  safer,  particularly  if  they  are 
confined. 

4.  A  male  should  not  he  kept  in  any 
laying  flock  the  eggs  from  which  are  not 
to  be  used  for  hatching.  Fgg  production 
is  not  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  a 
male  in  the  flock,  and  the  fertile  eggs  thus 
produced  are  not  as  suitable  for  market 
as  infertile  ones.  Use  males  only  in 
breeding  pens,  and  remove  them  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  season  is  over.  Either 
cocks  or  cockerels  may  be  used  in  the 
breeding  pen,  it  being  rather  a  question 
of  vigor  than  of  age.  Cockerels  are,  per¬ 
haps,  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

5.  Spray  or  paint  all  places  upon  which 

the  mites  congregate  with  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Kerosene  and  crude  carbolic 
acid,  four  to  one;  kerosene  alone  or  mixed 
with  any  heavier  oil.  such  as  waste  oil 
from  a  gasoline  engine ;  carbolineum  or  a 
strong  solution  of  a  coal  tar  disinfectant ; 
crude  oil.  melted  tallow,  or.  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  any  oil  or  grease.  Do  a  good  job. 
and  then  repeat.  m.  b.  d. 


Strong  healthy  chicks 
follow  proper  feeding 


The  first  thing  is  to  build  big,  healthy 
frames.  Our  feed  will  help  you.  Let 
the  fat  come  later. 


H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  combination  of  bone  and  tissue 
building  elements.  Steam-cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  speedy  assimilation. 


STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 


Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY.  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 

License  No.  G-12996.  United  States 
Wheat  Director  I.ieense  No.  001158  E.  M. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Office, 

1026  Main  St.  John  J.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


Quality  Chicks  " 

Koep  your  profitable  hens  laying  and  paying.  Don't 
waste  their  valuable  time  for  three  to  six  weeks 
on  costly  half-hatches.  Get  now  the  number  of 
sturdy,  eager-to-grow  Hillpot  Quality  of  Chicks 
you  are  prepared  to  raise. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  from  Farm-Range  Stock 


100  50  25 

W.  Leghorns..  $20  00  $10.00  $6.00 
Blk.  Leghorns..  22.00  11.00  6.00 
Br.  leghorns..  22.00  11.00  6  00 
Barred  Recks..  25.00  12.50  7.00 


100  50  85 

Buff  Rocks....  $25.00  $12  50  $7  00 

R.  I.  Reds .  28.00  13.00  7  00 

White  Rocks...  30.00  15  00  8.00 
W.  Wyandottes  30.00  15.00  8.00 


FOUR  BIG  HATCHES  WEEKLY  52? 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Shipped  postpaid. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


i  >  it  p  v  f uirKQ  for *pR|L flND 

-tS AtJ  T  LynlvnS  may  DELIVERY 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  C.  R.  1  REDS 
and  ANC0NAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hewett’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,Sergeantsville,N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

A  carefully  bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  at 
reasonable  prices.  Circular  free. 

Kent  Poultry  Farm  -  Cazenovia,  New  York 

“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets')— Eggs 

$6  for  13.  3  settings.  $13  It  is  possible  from  these  egr^rs  to 
produce  birds  worth  $30  each.  Or-  HATMAN,  Doylestown.  Pa- 

FRANCAIS ROCKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  up  to  272- 
eggs — winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
Julks  F.  Francais  -  Wksthampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  : 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^ 

Uarron  strain  imported  by  myself  Records,  262  t<>  288. 
Prices  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  A  p  ala  chin,  New  York 

For  Sale— Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  3 -yr.-old  breeders  of  lanre  size.  $2  setting  ; 
$10  hundred.  1C.  Gregolre,  R.  F.  D.  29,  New  Hold.  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

#8  per  15.  -  BRI  SK  A  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

Sale  of  White  Leghorn  Pullets  wyloff 

Ten  weeks  Pullets.  Forest  Farm,  Roekuway.  N.  J. 

Cuorl^u  Brown  Leghorns,  World's  Record  layers  Amor- 
ever  1  ay  ican  Egg  Laying:  Content.  Leading  New  York 
Winners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  (luarautee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Evkklay  Farm.  Boi  16.  Portland,  Indiana 

White  Chinese  GEESE 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Farm.  Howells.  N.  Y. 

Aolumbiati  and  Barron  M  bite  W  5  .VMM)  1TES. 

U  15  eggs.  $1.75,  $2.SO;  100.  $10.  Circulars  free. 

L.  s.  Stafford  -  Martville,  New  York 

UIHITE  WYANDOTTES  •'Kegal  Dorcas"  strain.  Grand  matings. 

W  Kggs,  *1.50—15;  *2.75—30.  It.  llll.L,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1  inti!  Rrohmae  ONLY.  17th  year.  Selected  egg  s 
Llgnt  DranmaS  Settings,  $2;  50,  S8;  one  hundred. 

SI 0.  Cockerels,  $3.50.  Haystack  Mt.  Farm,  Norfolk.  Conn. 

Burred  Rock  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  stock 

D  t.  Rydberg  -  Hiuksvillk,  New  York 

Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  SrepuIWon1^ 

quality,  the  standard  by  which  others  are  judged. 
Rocks.  Reds,  and  Leghorns.  Ancona.*.  Low  price,  prompt 
delivery,  circulars  free.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  Frenchtown,  N.  J 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams.  Hares. Cnvies.  Dogs,  Stock.  Eggs  i 
low  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm.  T*»lford.  Pa.  1 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs.  $7.00  per  11. 

Flora  Horning  ....  Owogo,  N.Y. 


From  our  large,  fancy  stock  of  M.  Bronze.  B.  Red, 
Narragansett,  W.  Hoi.,  S4  for  6:  $7.75  for  12.  B.  P. 
Rock  and  S.  C.  Red  chk.  eggs,  S2  for  15:  $10  for  100. 
All  eggs  sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  expres*. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

Tlll*L<»V  Per  rye  BLACK  BRONZE, 
■  U,IVC7  84.50  per  9  Eggs 

Buff  Gobbler,  White  Holland  hens.  Black  Br.  Tom  and 
hens.  Stamp.  R.  C.  MacKIey,  Uroguevllle,  Penn. 

CnrCalo  Ma,l“rd  DUCKS  AND  DRAKES 

ruioaie  pekin  and  mallard  dugk  egkjs 

Oi'Hir  Farm  -  Purchase,  New  York 

ToUlOUSeGeeSe  Egg$  RE6EB  fruit  FARMS1,  hinder*.  N.  J. 


B 


ourbon  Rod  TURKEY*  EGGS.  50  cents  each. 
Jay  E.  Moyer,  R.  D.  3,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  — (8.:>0.  Barron  S.'  C.  w . 

Leghorn,  15— #2.  p.  p.  Paid.  J.  U.  FELTON,  Galli|>olU,  Ohio 

Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

_  SOc  each.  Ducklings,  45c  each, 

JULIA  RUODES  -  lihiuebeck,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Flemish,  New  Zealand  and  Belgian 

Pedigreed  Flemish,  1  mo.  old,  $2  each:  Utility,  $1  each. 
Llther  sex;  any  color.  llELLEK  RABBI  I  KY,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Would  you  suggest  a  proper  ration 
for  a  grade  Holstein  heifer  with  second 
calf  and  just  fresh,  milking  about  35  lbs. 
a  day?  Roughage  consists  of  first  and 
second  crop  Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks. 
I  have  mangels  to  give  5  to  10  lbs.  a  day 
for  few  months.  Grain  is  priced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Gluten.  $3.70;  cottonseed.  $4.30: 
yeast  grains.  $3.50;  cornmeal,  $3.50; 
ground  oats,  $3.25;  hominy.  $3.30;  bran, 
$2.00.  c.  F.  N. 

Wycombe.  Pa. 

While  you  are  fortunate  in  having 
some  mangels  to  feed  your  grade  Holstein 
heifer  she  will  fail  to  obtain  very  much 
actual  nutrition  from  as  small  a  quantity 
as  5  or  10  lbs.  per  day.  Of  course,  this 
small  quantity  will  put  an  edge  on  her 
appetite  and  provide  succulence  that  is 
very  essential  for  milch  cows.  Timothy 
hay  offers  a  very  poor  argument  when  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  milk  production.  The 
second  cutting  would  be  better  than  the 
first,  for  the  chances  are  that  this  might 
contain  some  clover.  Based  upon  the 
prices  you  have  quoted.  I  would  mix  the 
grain  ration  as  follows :  30  lbs.  of  yeast 

grains.  50  lbs.  of  hominy,  25  lbs.  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  15  lbs.  of  gluten.  25  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  10  lbs.  of  bran. 

If  she  is  yielding  35  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  I  would  feed  her  from  10  to  12  lbs. 
of  this  mixture.  If  your  mangel  beets  do 
not  hold  out,  I  would  secure  some  beet 
pulp  and  saturate  with  molasses  water. 
If  you  will  communicate  with  some  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  in  Philadelphia  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  a  barrel  of  blackstrap  molas¬ 
ses  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  this  will  add 
succulence  to  your  ration  and  establish 
a  condition  in  your  heifer  that  will  be 
pleasing  and  attractive,  and  likewise  en¬ 
able  her  to  yield  perhaps  an  increased 
flow  of  milk. 


Shrink  in  Milk 


We  have  on  our  place  13  cows,  I-Iol- 
stein-Friesian,  Holstein  grades  and  two 
Jersey  grades.  From  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  nine  of  them  freshened  before  Dec.  4. 
They  had  been  fair  cows  and  considered 
profitable  for  the  present  season.  The  feed, 
silage,  etc.,  was  in,  stock  and  all  bade  fair 
Oct.  1  for  a  good  season’s  milking.  Oct. 
12  the  stock  well,  which  has  always  been 
good  and  sufficient,  was  pumped  dry  by  a 
near-by  city’s  pumping  station  near  us. 
It  has  destroyed  the  wells  on  a  dozen  or 
more  farms  about  us.  so  we  knew  it  would 
be  our  turn  and  had  tried  to  provide  a 
well  for  emergency  use  in  a  place  near 
the  house.  The  cattle  had  had  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  water  to  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  and  were  doing  well  in  milk,  of 
course  increasing  steadily  in  flow  as  each 
additional  cow  freshened  After  they 
were  obliged  to  come  to  the  house  well  for 
water,  only  twice  a  day,  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  herd  them  there,  they  fell  away  in 
milk  rapidly.  The  water  was  cold,  sandy 
and  strong  of  sulphur  and  iron.  They 
did  not  drink  freely  of  it  and.  of  course, 
did  not  eat  well.  The  milk  supply  dropped 
off  a  third  in  the  herd  in  just  a  few  days, 
and  one  of  the  young  cows  that  had  been 
of  good  promise  with  her  first  calf  went 
dry  soon  after  the  water  supply  was 
changed.  We  felt  that  for  the  54  days 
(Oct.  12-Dec.  4)  we  got  rather  less  than 
two-thirds  of  our  normal  supply.  Could 
those  cows  by  proper  care  and  feed  be 
brought  back  profitably  to  a  full  season’s 
flow  of  milk?  •  M.  A.  w. 

Michigan. 

As  a  rule,  in  such  cases,  lush  green 
grass  in  Spring  is  the  only  feed  that  with 
certainty  brings  back  a  full  flow  of  milk. 
When  the  time  before  grass  is  available 
extends  to  several  months,  changes  of  re¬ 
stored  yield  become  poor.  Some  improve¬ 
ment  may  result  if  you  feed  warm,  sloppy 
mashes  of  mixed  meals,  cut  hay.  pulped 
roots  and  blackstrap  molasses,  but  cows 
should  gradually  be  accustomed  to  such 
food.  Roots  or  good  silage  will  do  fairly 
well.  A  somewhat  loose  condition  of  the 
bowels  must  be  maintained,  therefore, 
bran  and  oilmeal  should  be  freely  fed. 


Cleaning  Stable;  Feeding  Pigs;  Family 
Pig 

1.  It  being  so  cold  in  my  henhouse  last  i 
Winter  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  hens  ! 
in  the  barn,  where  I  had  kept  a  cow.  I 
What  would  be  your  advice  as  to  clean¬ 
ing  in  order  to  put  a  cow  back  in  this 
place  again?  2.  I  am  going  to  purchase 
three  pigs,  eight  weeks  old.  What  would 
you  feed,  and  when  can  I  feed  green 
stuff?  3.  In  buying  a  family  cow  what 
would  you  advise  in  regard  to  kind  and 
age?  I  have  a  Jersey  seven  years  old. 

Portland,  N.  Y.  G.  F.  w. 

1.  If  this  stable  is  well  broom-cleaned 
and  the  interior  is  then  whitewashed,  it 
should  be  in  suitable  condition  for  use 
as  a  cow  stable  again.  If  additional  pre¬ 
caution  against  lice  is  desired,  the  in¬ 
terior  may  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
one  of  the  coal  tar  disinfectants  to  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  or  general  supply 
6tore. 

2.  There  is  nothing  else  equal  to  skim- 
milk  for  young  pigs  when  it  can  be  had 


in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  needs. 
Lacking  this,  or  in  addition  to  a  limited 
amount  of  it.  a  slop  made  from  ground 
grains  may  be  used.  Red  dog  flour  and 
flour  wheat  middlings  are  commonly  used 
to  make  a  slop  with  skim-milk  and  water 
or  water  alone  for  weaned  pigs.  The 
following  mixture  is  recommended  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  for  pigs 
from  weaning  time  up  to  the  period  when 
they  are  to  be  prepared  for  fattening  by 
an  additional  amount  of  corn :  32  lbs. 

each  of  cornmeal.  wheat  middlings  and 
ground  oats,  to  which  mixture  4  lbs.  oil- 
meal  should  be  added.  Flour  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  not  the  modern  kind,  composed 
simply  of  reground  bran,  should  be  used. 

3.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  desir¬ 
able  in  the  way  of  a  family  cow  than  a 
good  Jersey  seven  years  of  age.  A 
younger  cow  would,  of  course,  last 
longer,  but  in  what  you  have,  you  have 
about  reached  the  pinnacle  of  family  cow 
excellence.  It  only  remains  to  secure  a 
good  individual  of  the  breed.  M.  B.  D. 


This  Disk/ — 

Helps'll/  Horse 


Saves  power  —  strain  — time 
labor  and  digs  deep,  because 
made  of  the  finest  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp.  You  need  a 


Preventing  Milk  Fever 

On  page  273  W.  F.  A.  says  not  to 
give  a  cow  any  grain  for  10  days  after 
calving.  Do  you  consider  this  correct? 
I  have  always  given  my  cows  light  bran 
mashes,  just  bran  and  hot  water  after 
calving,  and  have  had  no  ill  effects  from 
it.  A  Swedish  farmer  near  me  told  me 
to  give  a  cow  one  quart  of  rye  steeped 
in  hot  water  for  several  hours  imme¬ 
diately  after  calving.  He  said  he  always 
did  and  never  had  a  case  of  milk  fever. 
What  do  you  think  abo  t  it.  f.  h.  f. 

Minnesota. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deprive  a  cow  of 
all  grain  or  meals  for  10  days  after 
calving,  but  during  that  time  she  should 
be  lightly  fed  a  laxative  ration  and 
should  be  protected  against  chilling.  Rye 
will  not  prevent  milk  fever.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  that. connection  is  not  to 
milk ,  a  cow  out  clean  for  three  or  four 
days  after  calving,  or  to  let  the  calf 
suck.  The  disease  also  will  be  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  happen  if  the  cow  is  “dried  off”, 
fed  a  light  laxative  ration  and  made  to 
take  outdoor  exercise  daily  for  six  weeks 
or  more  before  calving.  Hot,  badly  ven¬ 
tilated  stables  also  should  be  avoided. 


Double  Action 
Disk  Harrow 

to  make  the  most  of  your  land  and 
equipment.  Once  over  is  enough. 
The  rear  disks  cut  the  furrows  turned 
by  the  front  disks  and  every  inch  of 
ground  is  evenly  pulverized.  Does 
more  work — and  is  lighter  draft. 

Write  to-day  for  full  specifications  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer;  also  interesting,  valuable 
free  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  bigger  and  better  crops. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co 

673  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 
'laker  of  the  original  Cl.  A  RK  Disk 
Harrows  and  Plows 

sbbsst 


$420  Extra  Profil 


^  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  m 
a  an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
|  him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer. 

*47  Creamery  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 


MINERALS 


W 


T  HE A VES 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
hack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

NUMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4GI  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg.  Pi 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association.  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  gives  yon  thoroughly 
reliable  information  and  service.  Offices  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Write  the  Central  Office.  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  requirements. 


WE  sell  Farms 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location"  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  1VIA  NDEVILLE 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.Olean, 
N.Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 

Th©  Best  Farms  For  the  Money 

No  hills;  near  R.R.;  Centralized  Schools ;  good  soil.  I.ist 
free.  -  F.  B.  STEWART.  Eapyville,  Penn. 

-;■■■  1  i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Unbox  it  at  3  pm — 
Use  it  at  5 ! ! 


,  |  'HIS  wonderful  new  ma- 
chine  milks  two  cows  at 
a  time.  One  man  can  milk 
a  15  cow  herd  in  45  minutes. 
Will  save  you  $300  a  year  in 
wages  alone. 

Increases  Milk  Flow 

Cows  like  the  machine  from  the 
start.  It  is  gentle  and  they  give 
down  their  milk  freely.  It  usually 


increases  the  milk  yield,  and  tends 
to  lengthen  the  lactation  period. 
The  sucking  and  squeezing  action 
of  the  Moto-Milker  is  more  calf-like 
than  hand  milking. 

The  Sharpies  teat  cup  goes  over 
the  teat  like  a  calf’s  mouth.  Suction 
gently  draws  the  milk  like  a  suckling 
calf.  Compressed  air  (patented)  in¬ 
termittently  squeezes  the  teat— just 
like  a  calf’s  tongue  does  when  it 
swallows. 

That  is  the  reason  cows  stand  quiet¬ 
er  for  the  Moto-Milker  than  when 
milked  by  hand. 


Electric  Driven — 
No  Installation 


No  Pipe  Lines 

The  Moto-Milker  requires  no  expen¬ 
sive  installation.  Runs  on  Delco  or 
any  farm  lighting  system.  You  just 
turn  on  the  current,  attach  the  teat 
cups  and  the  milking  starts. 

Write  for  booklet,  address  nearest 
office,  Department  A. 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  CO. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


SHARPLES  MOTO-MILKER 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


Tuberculin  Test. — Wo  have  just  com- 
pleted  tuberculin-testing  our  entire  herd. 
This  test  was  made  under  the  joint  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  took  nerve  to  go 
into  it,  hut  now  that  it  is  done  we  are 
mighty  glad  we  did.  and  are  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  way  the  whole  proposition 
was  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  We  had  51  animals  tested. 
These  we  had  bought  in  from  10  or  15 
different  sources,  in  addition  to  those  we 
had  raised.  Of  our  own  raising  but  one 
reacted.  Of  those  that  we  had  bought  in 
we  lost  six.  The  animal  that  we  had 
raised  we  had  always  considered  one  of 
the  hardiest  cows  in  the  herd,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  test  she  was  easily  in  the  best 
condition  of  any  animal  in  the  barn.  She 
would  never  have  been  detected  as  being 
tubercular  by  a  physical  examination.  Of 
the  other  six,  four  were  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  Only  two  would  have  been  sus- 
picioned  at  all. 

Surprising  Besui.tr. — On  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  the  two  of  the  six  that 
were  in  the  best  condition  were  found  to 
he  actually  rotten  with  the  disease.  One 
of  the  thin  ones  only  showed  a  small 
amount  of  disease,  and  the  other  thin  one 
was  suffering  as  much  from  nails  she  had 
eaten  as  from  the  disease.  Here  again  a 
physical  examination  would  have  failed, 
and  the  two  cows  that  were  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  kept  in  the  herd  to 
spread  tuberculosis.  Fortunately  for  us. 
the  cows  that  we  had  bought  and  which 
reacted  had  only  been  in  the  barn  a  short 


ough  scrubbing  is  going  to  ne  worth  while 
once  a  year  for  itself  alone. 

Expense  Involved. — Under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system  of  accredited  herds  it  costs 
nothing  to  have  the  cattle  tested.  When 
a  man  has  two  tests,  a  year  apart,  or 
three  six  months  apart,  that  show  no  re¬ 
actors,  he  is  given  a  certificate  stating 
that  he  has  a  Federal  accredited  tubercu¬ 
losis-free  herd.  This  allows  him  to  ship 
his  cattle  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
without  further  testing.  Such  a  privilege 
should  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
any  purebred  herd.  Such  cattle  as  react 
are  paid  for  rather  liberally.  In  New 
York  State  a  purebred  that  reacts  may 
bring  as  high  as  $102  50  of  State  and 
Federal  money,  plus  her  meat  and  hide ; 
and  a  grade  as  high  as  $92.50,  plus  the 
same.  If  animals  are  badly  diseased  they 
bring  less.  On  tbe  whole,  such  remuner¬ 
ation  is  liberal  ;  the  men  who  are  hand¬ 
ling  the  test  are  efficient  and  know  their 
business,  and,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
we.  for  one,  are  glad  that  we  have  gone 
in  under  the  plan,  even  if  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  some  temporary  loss  and  inconveni¬ 
ence.  DAIRYMAN. 


A  Good  Word  for  Shire  Horses 

On  page  433  is  a  horse  breeding  ques¬ 
tion  signed  A.  S.,  and  a  reply  by  Prof. 
F.  C.  Minkler.  I  do  not  wish  to  start  a 
controversy,  but  as  the  question  has  to 
do  with  Shire  horses  I  wish  to  give  my 
opinion  and  experiences  with  them.  As 
a  breeder  I  find  |hat  the  grade  Shire 
mare  mated  with  a  purebred  Percheron 


Registered  Shire  Stallion,  Bloom’s  Stroyton  14SG0 


time  and  had  been  drinking  from  indi¬ 
vidual  water  cups.  One  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  test  is  that  when  re¬ 
acting  animals  are  found  in  a  barn  the 
barn  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Wc 
went  at  this  cleaning  job  with  an  extra 
good  will,  and  here’s  how  we  did  it. 

Barn  IIousecleaning. — All  of  the 
cows  were  let  out  from  the  barn.  A 
broom  was  used  to  sweep  down  the  cob¬ 
webs  and  dirt  from  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
and  to  sweep  the  floor  as  clean  as  possible. 
A  lot  of  water  was  then  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  left  for  an  hour  or  so,  after 
which  the  entire  floor  was  scraped  with  a 
boe,  clear  down  to  fresh  concrete.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  mangers  and  stanchions  were 
scraped  and  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of 
one  pint  of  cattle  dip  to  the  puil  of  water. 
Bil)  was  then  sprinkled  all  over  the  floor, 
and  a  whitewash  made  according  to  the 
government  formula,  into  which  a  lot  of 
crude  carbolic  was  mixed,  applied  to  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  a  power  spray 
pomp.  It  took  four  men  one  entire  day. 
^  hen  they  were  through  the  barn  smelled 
as  clean  and  sanitary  as  a  hospital  ward, 
and  was  surely  cleaner  than  some  that  I 
have  seen.  In  addition  to  cleaning  the 
h.uu  the  yards  next  to  the  doors  were 
sciaped  up  and  the  ground  sprinkled  with 
dip  solution,  and  all  the  tools  scrubbed 
with  the  same  solution.  Just  how  effective 
mi<  h  measures  will  be  remains  to  be  seen 
ulnm  the  next  test  is  made,  six  months 
'"'in  now.  Of  this  much  we  are  sure, 
however.  It  paid  to  clean  the  barn  as  a 
-'  novai  proposition,  and  that  such  a  thor¬ 


stallion  will  produce  more  feather  than 
will  the  Shire  stallion  mated  with  the 
smooth-legged  mares.  The  Shire  as  bred 
in  America  has  less  and  less  hair,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  less  the  hair  the  better  ; 
but  that  hair  is  a  small  thing  to  condemn 
such  a  breed  for,  when  one  can  use  the 
clippers  on  the  legs  about  twice  a  year. 
As  for  their  being  clumsy,  I  claim  they 
are  faster  walkers  than  any  Percherous 
1  ever  saw,  and  I  have  driven  and  ob¬ 
served  many  good  I’ercherons.  In  fact. 
I  have  some  l’ercherons  at  this  time,  but 
am  doing  the  farm  work  with  a  registered 
Shire  stallion  and  mare. 

Shires  are  very  intelligent  and  docile, 
with  all  their  style  and  loftiness.  My 
stallion  serves  equally  well  in  the  stud 
or  as  the  family  driver.  I  favor  the 
breed,  not  through  prejudice,  but  merit 
alone.  As  Prof.  Minkler  says,  the  light 
horse  is  done  in  favor  of  the  auto,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  tractor 
displaces  draft  horses  on  Eastern  side- 
hill  farms.  d.  t.  Rogers. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  page  921) 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  68  @  611 

Good  to  Choice .  64  @  67 

Lower  <4 rules .  57  @  6<) 

RtoniKe,  best .  63  @  64 

Fair  to  wood .  65  &  Ml 

City  made  .  42  @  48 

Dairy,  best  . .  66  id  67 

Common  to  good  . . .  60  @  66 

PacklUK  Stock .  38  id  44 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  funoy  .  31  v>  ;qtg 

Good  to  choice .  28ty  <d  2»Hj 

Ski  me,  beet .  20  id  21 


Fair  to  irood  .  14  @  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  53  @  54 

Medium  to kooU  .  45  @  52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i>est .  49  @  5U 

Common  to  (rood .  44  @  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  id  52 

Medium  to  i>ood.  mixed  colors  ...  44  @  49 

Lower  grades . .*. .  38  &  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Rteers . 11  00  @14  00 

Bolls  .  9  00  @1125 

Cows .  3  50  @9  75 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  14  00  @16  75 

Culls .  9  00  @11  50 

Hogs . 16  00  @17  00 

8beep.  100  lbs . 10  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  Wl8  00 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  ..  46  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Fowls .  30  Hi  44 

Capons .  50  @  55 

Roosters .  28  <i*  29 

Docks  .  32  @  34 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz  ...  ...  3  0»  hi  12  1)0 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 


Radishes.  100  bunches  .  3  00  ®  5  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  3  00  @  5  50 

Peppers,  bu  .  3  00  @  9  00 

Roma! ne,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  55 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  I  50 

Chicory  anil  Escarol,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  00 

Garlic,  lb .  10  @  30 

Peas,  bn .  9  00  @12  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  too  @12  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Flay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  65  00  @70  00 

No.  2  .  50  00  @60  00 

N  O.  3 . •.  46  00  @50  00 

Shipping . 40  00  @4100 

Clover. mixed .  45  00  '@55  00 

Straw,  Rye .  32  00  @33  00 


GRAIN 

No.  2,  hard  Winter,  $3.04  ;  corn.  No. 
2,  yellow,  $1.09  ;  oats,  $1.40 ;  rye.  $2.45 ; 
barley,  $1.70;  flour,  earlots,  190  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $15.95;  soft  Winter,  $11.50  to 
$12.25. 


Calves,  best. .  21 

Com.  to  irood .  17 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  13  00 

3EAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lb» . 11  00 

Pea .  7  00 

Medium  . 7  00 

Red  Kidney . 14  00 

White  Kidney . 15  00 

Lima,  California . 11  75 


FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesap,  bbl .  7  60 

Albemarle .  8  00 

Greening .  4  60 

Baldwin .  4  50 

Rome  Beauty, bu.  box .  3  00 

Winesap,  box .  3  25 

Newtown,  box . 2  75 

Oranires.  box  .  6  50 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  25 


@  25 

@  22 
@16  00 


@11  25 
@  8  00 
@  7  50 
@15  00 
@15  50 
@11  00 


@  9  00 
@13  50 
a  8  SO 
@  9  50 
@  4  00 
@  5  25 
@  4  50 
@11  00 
@  6  50 
@  6  00 
@  50 


POTATOES. 


Old.  180  lbs .  13  50  @14  50 

Southern  new  bbl .  16  oo  @18  oo 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bat .  2  00  @  3  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  9  50 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  i'0 

Cabbage— old  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

New,  bu.  bk .  1  50  @  3  50 

Lettuce,  half-obl.  basket .  1  00  @  5  60 

Onions.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  8  50 

Squash,  new, bu .  3  00  @6  00 

Eire  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  «  4  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  2  50  @  8  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb .  75  to  77c 

Good  to  choice .  70  to  74c 

Eggs,  nearby,  doz .  75  to  SOc 

Gathered  .  00  to  70e 

Potatoes,  lb .  7  to  8c 

Onions,  lb .  10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  .  15  to  20c 

Fowls,  lb .  45  to  48c 

Bacon,  lb .  40  to  50c 

Lamb  chops,  lb .  45  to  50c 

Rib  roast,  lb .  25  to  2Sc 


After  a  period  of  about  six  months  of 
widowhood  Mary  consented  to  re-enter 
the  state  of  matrimony.  Some  weeks 
afterward  she  came  to  call  on  her  old 
mistress  Mrs  Boyce  clad  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing.  “Why.  Mary.”  cried  Mrs.  Boyce,  in 
consternation,  “for  whom  are  you  in 
black?  Surely  nothing  has  happened  to 
your  husband  so  soon?”  "Oh.  no.  indeed, 
mum,  an’  thank  ye  kindly,”  replied  Mary. 
“The  mournin’  clothes  are  fer  poor 
Thomas,  me  first  husband.  When  he 
died,  Mis’  Boyce,  I  was  that  poor  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  buy  any  mournin’  at 
all,  but  I  said  if  iver  I  could  I  would,  and 
me  new  man.  Tom.  is  as  generous  as  a 
lord,  mum.” — Credit  Lost. 


Sure  hell  le  all 


The  Empire 


makes  everybody  an  expert  milker 


'"THERE  was  a  time  when  you 
couldn’t  run  a  successful  dairy 
without  good  hand  milkers.  The 
Empire  has  changed  all  that. 


It  has  solved  the  hired  help  problem  for 
many  a  dairyman.  Men  with  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  and  boys  and  girls  are 
successfully,  quickly  and  economically 
milking  20  to  30  cows  an  hour  with 
Empire  Milking  Machines.  The  Em¬ 
pire  is  practically  fool  proof.  It  doesn’t 


get  out  of  order,  is  easy  to  clean  and 
is  on  the  job  365  days  in  the  year. 
The  cows  like  the  soothing  action  of 
the  Empire  teat  cup  and  the  fact  that 
it’s  the  same  every  day — makes  them 
contented  and  usually  results  in  an  in¬ 
creased  milk  flow  and  a  longer  lacta¬ 
tion  period. 

If  you  are  not  using  an  Empire  you 
should  write  for  our  catalogue  6-M  and 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


“The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies 99 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the  Chicago,  Denver.  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Mlnne* 

MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL  apolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


July  14,  1919,  we  sent  an  order  to  the 
Metropolitan  Egg  Case  Company  for  50 
egg  cases  at  9c  each,  total  $4.50:  sent  a 
check,  as  you  can  see  by  the  one  indorsed. 
"Waited  two  months ;  never  heard  a  word  ; 
wrote  them  about  it.  received  a  letter 
from  them  stating  they  had  no  record  of 
ever  receiving  an  order  or  a  check  from 
us.  but  for  us  to  give  names  on  back  of 
check  and  if  they  could  be  convinced  they 
would  send  the  cases  at  once.  We  did 
as  requested,  and  never  heard  from  them 
since.  We  sent  them  another  letter  about 
two  weeks  ago  asking  if  they  had  found 
out  anything  and  if  so  we  would  prefer 
our  $4.’50  back,  but  have  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  from  them.  We  got  25  from  them 
last  year,  so  think  them  reliable ;  but 
why  do  they  not  answer  our  letters? 

New  Yo-k.  j.  e.  s. 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  experience 
of  a  great  many  poultry  men  ordering  sec¬ 
ond-hand  egg  cases  from  New  York  City 
dealers.  The  class  of  people  in  this  line 
of  business  are  irresponsible,  and  it  is  a 
gamble  whether  those  sending  remit¬ 
tances  get  the  goods  ordered  or  not. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  if  the  Deselms 
Watch  School.  Attica,  Ind.,  is  a  reliable 
place  to  take  a  course  in  watch  making? 
As  I  am  unable  to  go  to  a  watch  making 
school.  I  would  like  to  take  a  course 
through  mail.  C.  N. 

Michigan. 

We  do  not  know  the  school  in  question, 
but  we  consider  it  the  limit  of  corre¬ 
spondence  school  fakery  to  lead  this  young 
man  to  believe  that  he  can  learn  the  art 
of  watch  making  through  a  mail  course. 
He  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to 
learn  how  to  fly  to  the  moon  by  such  a 
course.  And  the  only  difference  we  see 
between  this  and  the  other  correspondence 
sdiool  propositions  is  the  matter  of  degree 
of  deception  practiced. 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
letters  to  J.  C.  Blume  Co..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  with  reference  to  sprouts  shipned 
to  them  during  November,  1919.  The 
draft  which  we  sent  them  through  our 
bank  on  February  25  has  been  returned, 
and  we  are  wondering  whether  you  can 
do  something  for  us.  We  have  express 
receipts  for  all  shipments.  J.  t.  k. 

John  C.  Blume  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
paid  for  th's  shipment  of  last  November 
on  April  19.  after  the  shipper  had  placed 
the  account  in  the  hands  of  our  collection 
a'torney.  The  record  in  the  case  requires 
no  comment. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  P.  Baron.  1634  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York  City,  as  to  how  to  make  $10.- 
000  for  a  dollar.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  person?  w.  n.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  P.  Baron, 
whom,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  he  says 
in  his  letter  to  this  subscriber,  possesses 
the  key  to  easy  riches,  and  is  willing  to 
pass  his  secret  around  for  the  small  sum 
of  $1.  He  claims  to  have  made  a  for¬ 
tune  himself,  but  we  can  find  no  evidence 
of  it.  The  letter  is  such  a  palpable  trap 
to  catch  easy  money  that  it  is  quite  in¬ 
conceivable  that  anyone  should  consider 
it  seriously ;  still,  similar  plans  have 
caught  a  goodly  percentage  of  suckers. 
The  Postoffice  inspectors’  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  I  would 
like  your  opinion  on.  I  ordered  bushes 
from’ Rice  Bros.’  agent,  Geneva.  N.  Y., 
and,  finding  we  could  sell  our  farm,  we 
wrote  them,  asking  if  they  would  cancel 
order,  as  we  would  have  nowhere  to  plant 
them,  and  the  intending  purchaser  did 
not  want  them.  The  enclosed  is  their  re- 
ply.  We  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  a 
responsible  firm.  We  would  have  bought 
more  bushes  from  them  when  we  had  lo¬ 
cated  another  place,  but  will  not  do  so 
now.  w.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  illustrates  the  attitude 
of  nursery  houses  selling  through  agents. 
When  a  farmer  sells  his  farm  and  for  this 
reason  is  unable  to  make  use  of  the  plants 
ordered,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  order  would  be  accepted. 
This  is  true  of  houses  in  most  lines,  and 
also  nursery  houses  selling  direct  by  cat¬ 
alogue.  It  is  not  so  of  any  of  the  nursery 
houses  following  the  agency  system.  Rice 
Bros,  are  within  their  legal  rights  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  W.  J.  G.  pay  for  the  stock, 


even  though  he  cannot  use  it.  but  this 
isn’t  the  way  high-class  houses  in  the 
nursery  trade  or  other  lines  treat  their 
customers.  We  only  want  fruit  growers 
to  know  what  they  must  expect  when  pat¬ 
ronizing  these  “agency”  nursery  houses. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding’ Carlisle  Tire  Corporation?  They 
have  agent  out  here  selling  stock  for  them 
at  $25.  per  share,  preferred,  and  give  you 
as  bonus  same  amount  of  common.  It 
looks  too  good  to  me  to  be  true.  They 
pay  S  per  cent  on  preferred.  I  would 
like  to  invest,  but  want  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  safe.  I  have  confidence  in  you.  as  I 
have  saved  a  lot  of  money  through  your 
Publisher’s  Desk.  I  consider  a  dollar  a 
year  is  a  pretty  good  investment  when  it 
saves  hundreds,  besides  a  lot  of  good  com¬ 
mon-sense  reading.  F.  d.  a. 

New  York. 

The  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  financial  statement  before  us, 
has  $275,000  of  indebtedness  against 
$176,000  of  assets.  Suit  is  said  to  have 
been  entered  against  the  company  by  one 
of  the  stockholders,  and  application  made 
for  a  receivership.  An  investment  in  the 
stock  of  company,  in  view  of  the  above 
facts,  would  be  taking  a  very  “long  shot.” 
Of  course,  information  of  this  kind  is 
never  carried  by  stock  salesmen. 

What  do  you  know  of  R.  W.  Van 
Iloesen  of  Franklinville,  N.  Y.?  In  the 
forepart  of  last  November  I  sent  for  two 
Yorkshire  pigs,  which  I  received  all  right, 
and  he  wrote  that  the  papers  would  come 
later  on,  for  he  was  to  register  them  in 
my  name.  I  have  not  heard  anything  op 
the  papers  yet.  About  eight  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  him  regarding  the  matter,  but  got 
no  answer,  so  I  wrote  him  again  April  4, 
and  had  the  letter  marked  to  return  m 
five  days,  but  I  did  not  get  it  back  and 
did  not  get  an  answer.  I  paid  a  good 
price  for  those  purebred  hogs,  and  would 
like  to  have  them  registered.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  trouble?  c.  T. 

Ohio. 

We  had  a  previous  complaint  against 
R.  W.  Tan  Iloesen.  A  subscriber  failed 
to  get  eggs  for  which  he  had  paid,  and 
Van  Iloesen  considered  it  none  of  our  bus¬ 
iness  how  he  conducted  his  affairs.  He 
offered  to  supply  eggs  the  next  Spring, 
but  refused  to  refund  the  money.  Van 
Hoesen’s  record  is  not  good.  We  under¬ 
stand  he  runs  his  business  under  several 
names,  but  the  only  accounts  he  pays  are 
in  the  name  of  the  Van  Iloesen  Press, 
under  which  name  he  runs  a  small  job 
printing  establishment  and  publishes  the 
Ancona  World.  As  a  publisher  and 
breeder  he  is  no  credit  to  either. 

George  C.  Booth,  proprietor  of  the 
IT.  S.  Food  &  Fur  Association,  New  York, 
was  fined  $1,000  last  week  under  the 
indictment  and  conviction  of  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  He  thus  escapes  a  jail 
sentence  in  connection  with  his  scheme  of 
selling  rabbits,  promising  the  purchasers 
to  buy  the  progeny  at  $7  a  pair.  The 
offer,  as  we  have  many  times  explained, 
is  pure  sucker  bait  to  make  the  sale  of 
rabbits  or  hares  at  a  fabulous  price.  All 
such  so-called  “associations,”  “labora¬ 
tories”  or  whatever  other  name  may  be 
used  to  conduct  the  business  are  to  be 
avoided. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  and  some  liter¬ 
ature  from  an  oil  land  leasing  company 
of  Syracuse,  which  looks  to  me  like 
eueker  bait.  I  have  a  friend  who  seems 
inclined  to  invest  all  his  savings  in  the 
scheme,  and  I  am  writing  you  if  you 
know  anything  about  the  company. 

New  York.  D.  ii.p. 

We  share  the  subscriber’s  estimate  of 
this  proposition.  Betting  on  a  horse  race 
or  the  throw  of  the  dice  we  should  con¬ 
sider  a  mild  form  of  gambling  compared 
with  putting  money  into  promotions  of 
this  sort.  The  chances  of  winning  are 
better  in  the  former. 

I  have  an  account  against  A.  Lee.  a 
florist  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  amounting  to 
$48.70.  Can  you  collect  it?  J.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  known 
Arthur  Lee  of  Lee’s  Nurseries,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  and  the  complaints  have 
been  continuous  that  he  orders  goods  and 
neglects  to  pay  for  them.  One  attorney 
reports  that  Mr.  Lee  is  well  known  all 
over,  and  no  one  should  sell  him  anything 
without)  cash  in  advance.  He  has  been 
through  bankruptcy  twice,  and  had  a  rep¬ 
utation  later  of  getting  goods  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  credit 
near  home. 


Jones  (telephoning)  :  I  wish  you’d 
send  a  man  up  here  to  fix  that  phono¬ 
graph  you  sold  me.  It’s  singing  through 
its  nose. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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JJDGE  tires  by  results — by  tlie  mileage 
figures  they  pile  up.  It’s  the  safe,  sure 
way  of  measuring  true  value. 

Judge  the  Ajax  Road  King  on  this  basis  and 
you’ll  know  why  so  many  farmers  choose  it 
over  every  other  make. 

“Shoulders  of  Strength 95 

The  Road  King  is  the  Ajax  fabric  tire  with 
triangular  anti-skid  tread  design.  The  tread 
is  braced  and  reinforced  by  Ajax  “Shoulders 
of  Strength” — an  exclusive  Ajax  feature.  They 
give  the  extra  stamiua  which  is  particularly 
important  to  the  man  whose  car  must  travel 
both  good  and  bad  roads. 

The  Road  King  wears  well.  It  piles  up 
splendid  mileage  figures.  It’s  the  companion 
of  Ajax  Cord,  Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax  II.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 

Sold  by  good,  reliable  dealers  who  display 
the  Ajax  sign. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 

Factories;  Trenton  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FUNK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1813. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


K&SAWRIG 

Low  introductory  offer  puts  this  new  3aw-risf 
within  rcucli  of  all,  at  small  part  °f  c03C 

_  a  .  t  Untua  VdllP 


OTTAWA  MFC 


of  other  rigs.  Saws  your 
winter’s  wood  in  few  houts. 
Powerful  4-cycle  motor. 
Easy  to  operate,  light  to 
move.  30  days’  trial  to 
prove  our  claims.  10-year 
guarantee.  Semi  today  for 

FREE  BOOK  of  FAC1S. 

177  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan*. 


Own  a  machiuo  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Mttuy  styles  andsizos  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


4  A  95  Sbn&iicm 

4;  HHI  JHR  |flft  Upward  CREAM 

imji  SEPARATOR 

I  On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
■  J Bfc  Rf  cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
1  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box 50  75  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  aud  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  *322 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •' _ • 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
'  FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  a  b  I  e-b  o  d  i  e  d 
young  men,  with  and  witliout 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avc.,  N.  Y.  City 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Hero  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  FIELDS  or  pasture 
is  a  direct  yearly  loss, 
prevent  this  loss  and 


offering 'us^your  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 


CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


WANTED— Farm  help.  SUSSEX  FARMS,  R.  D. 
5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  middle-aged  wid¬ 
ower  on  small  general  farm  in  small  family; 
would  consider  woman  with  one  child;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  In  first  letter.  B. 
L.  GARDNER,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children, 
'to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  T.ong  Island, 
ninety  miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  between  ages  lliree  and  12; 
nn  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing,  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family:  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
$40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  or  colored,  reliable  man,  de¬ 
liver  ice  Summer  months,  work  farm  Spring, 
Fall,  nondelivery  days;  references,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  M.  J.  HAWKINS,  Center  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys;  must  understand  register  of 
merit  work.  Apply  T.  F.  PENDEIJ,,  Halcyon 
Farms,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Vigorous  young  women  with  agricul¬ 
tural  experience  to  work  in  the  gardening  or 
general  farm  department  on  a  large,  up-to-date 
farm:  wages  according  to  ability  and  Industry; 
splendid  ipiarters  for  women,  with  electricity  and 
shower  baths;  two  miles  from  town  on  State 
road;  teachers  and  college  girls  especially  de¬ 
sired;  work  from  one  month  to  six.  BROAD 
MEADOWS  FARMS,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardener;  single:  small 
garden,  but  one  that  requires  a  man  of  ability 
and  experience;  state  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS, 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hands  and  teamsters;  single; 

excellent  living  conditions  and  modern  machin¬ 
ery;  state  wages  and  time  von  can  start  to  work 
in  first  letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  La 
Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers:  single:  for  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ilolsteins;  best  of  living  conditions  and 
latest  barn  equipment  in  use;  state  wages  -ex¬ 
pected  and  time  you  can  start  to  work  in  first 
letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  mntron  for  boys’  school: 

also  seamstress  who  understands  making  and 
mending  clothing;  able  to  turn  o(T  a  goodly 
amount  herself:  both  must  be  of  strong  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  good  workers;  salary  $t!0  per 
month  and  maintenance.  W.  GRANT  FANCHEH, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Men  for  test  milking  and  work  in 
dairy:  purebred  Ayrshire*.  GLEN  FOERD 
FARMS,  Torresdnle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  good  dnek  picker;  dry  or  scalding; 

big  Summer’s  work  for  the  right  party. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO.,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  herdsman  for  small 
Guernsey  herd;  good  calf  raiser;  single  man 
for  garden,  fruit  anil  lawn;  married  man  for 
general  farm  work;  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  AD- 
’  ERTISER  6938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  capable  single  man  to  work 

on  fruit  farm:  experienced  man  n-eferred: 
good  home,  steady  position,  good  wages  nnd 
bonus  to  right  man.  Address  1U)X  (12.  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y 


MAN  TED — Two  girls  or  mother  anil  da 

one  for  mother’s  helper  or  nurse,  am 
or  laundry  and  some  housework,  on  a 
forty-two  miles  from  New  York: 
Position  for  reliable  couple.  MRS.  W.  D 
JR..  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y.;  Box  11. 


M  ANTED — -Rov  or 


young  man  on  farm  ns  hi 
<r,  good  salary  anil  borne.  ADVERTIS 
|>J41,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wn,i?^EvD~Mar.ried  lnan  ,0  live  in  tenant  bon 
.  ^  to  take  care  of  entire  herd 

'  8  and  have  knowledge  of  general 


If 


K!aU'  re ferences : "in an"’ s  ability,  fit 

K  WT.'TVni]2-ry,.oon8’'|pr,,,lon-  Address  W. 
”  1. 1  MORE,  Montgomery’.  Orange  Oo.,  N. 

WeMlT^2r®ln,lfle  man  wlth  knowledge  of  g 

wnKiH  °PGrDtion8;  state  references  f 

Bomi.";.  ffnTTci!!'  N?'  yK~  M» 

tuilker  mil  herdsman  f«r  em 
Part  lent,,  Avrshires:  good  salary,  l 

I'MHienV  W  0  RANCHER.  Super 

ft. lining  School.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  small  farm  in  Berkshire 
Hills;  half  mile  from  railroad  station.  GEO. 
D.  POWELL.  81  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children,  for 
country  residence,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  plain 
cook  and  general  housework  anil  gardener  and 
useful  outside  work;  wages  $75  a  month  anil 
board.  Address  ADVERTISER  6948,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook  for  boys’  school:  also  assistant 
matron  and  a  housekeeper;  good  salary.  For 
particulars  write  W.  G.  FANCI1ER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  of 
hovs;  good  salary.  For  particulars  write 
ESSEX  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WOMAN  wanted  in  country  for  cooking  or  for 
general  housework  nnd  to  learn  cooking. 
Write  to  MR.  HAMILTON  GIBSON,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  on 
modern  up-to-date  plant;  experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  must  be  willing  to  work;  plant  located 
on  trolley,  short  distance  from  Springfield, 
Mass.;  $50.00  per  month  anil  board.  HILLTOP 
FARM.  Suffleld,  Conn. 


A  GOOD  HOME  on  a  farm  with  private  family 
for  woman  who  is  willing  to  ilo  housework 
half  a  day  for  her  board;  must  not  be  a  sick 
person;  thirty  miles  from  New  York  City;  ref¬ 
erence  required.  MRS.  A.  KOSL1N,  New  City, 

n.  y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted:  single  man  only,  for  a 
commercial  poulty  farm  at  Rosedale,  Long 
Island;  must  understand  the  business  thoroughly; 
apply  at  the  farm  or  the  New  York  office.  In 
writing  state  age,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  or  call  in  person  at  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  785  Fifth 
Avenue. 


WANTED — Experienced  oreliarilist;  best  refer¬ 
ence  required;  first-eluss  position  to  right 
man;  Hudson  River  farm.  Address  DR.  E.  M. 
STANTON,  108  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn 
farming  ou  general  farm  in  Western  N.  Y. 
W.  BROWN,  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  energetic,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  farm,  being  rebuilt  dairy  and  poultry  and 
general  farming;  must  have  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  be  of  good  habits,  with  good 
references;  state  age  and  particulars  of  exper¬ 
ience.  T.  IIATTON,  967  Pequot  Avenue,  New 
Ixindon,  Conn. 


TRUCK  and  tractor  driver  wanted.  Must  be  a 
good  repair  man,  able  to  do  blacksmith  work 
niul  shoo  horses.  State  wages,  experience  and 
full  particular",  ADVERTISER  6945,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  foreman-herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  dairy.  Milking  machines;  modern  equipped 
dairy  buildings:  single  or  married.  Have  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  house.  All  conveniences,  oral, 
lights,  wood,  vegetables  and  milk.  State  wages 
and  full  particulars  first  letter.  A  f-'W 
boarders.  ADVERTISER  6943,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MODERN  equipped  dairy  farm  wants  good  fenm 
stor  nnd  poultryman.  Excellent  positions. 
State  wages  and  full  particulars.  '*i>-  i<>  ’  or 
single.  ADVERTISER  6944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  MAN.  middle-aged,  energetic,  de¬ 
sires  position;  private  estate;  caretaker,  poul¬ 
tryman;  understands  incubators;  can  milk,  make 
butter;  bandy,  willing,  obliging.  CARTER,  Box 
337,  Roslyn,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  June  1st  on  large,  well- 
equipped  stock  farm  (horses  preferred)  to 
gain  exiierionee:  single;  age  30;  life  experience 
at  farming;  names  given  for  reference  if 
wanted;  good  reasons  for  wanting  position; 
nothing  considered  but  where  board  is  good  and 
single  room:  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROY,  age  16.  willing  to  work  on  farm  for  board. 

J.  McNALLY,  336  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22.  American  born,  seeks  position 
as  assistant  herdsman;  strong  and  willing,  and 
don’t  smoke  or  drink:  must  he  a  nv.H..rn  in¬ 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6942. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  Christian,  reliable,  willing,  wants  light 
outdoor  work  for  the  Summer:  Adirondack. 
Catskills  or  Berkshire  Mountains;  some  farm  and 
camp  experience;  references.  Address  BECK. 
389  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  on  general 
or  dairy  farm:  available  July  1st;  single:  22; 
farm  reared:  best  of  agricultural  school  and  col¬ 
lege  training:  practical  experience:  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  6939,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman;  young,  single,  Protes¬ 
tant.  American,  with  practical  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  paying  commercial  egg  farm; 
prefer  inland  location  with  home  surroundings; 
references.  ADVERTISER  6940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  with  ten  years’  of 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  wishes 
position  as  wo-king  manager:  state  salary,  etc. 
HARVEY  SMITH,  Oxford,  Depot.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  can  manage  large  fn-tn. 

Agricultural  School  Graduate.  exne-lene»rl. 
Salary  $90.  SAMUEL  L.  MILLER,  Kelly  Es¬ 
tate,  Wnrington,  I’a. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farmer,  gardener,  super¬ 
intendent,  American  and  Fo Korean  experience, 
first-class  references.  1’..  Wilks  Seed  Store,  155 
West  33ril  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  mechanic,  married,  desires  position:  re¬ 
pairs  all  machinery,  gas  and  steam  engines; 
plumbing,  carpentering,  painting,  horseshoeing 
and  carriage  work:  farm  bred,  with  experience 
general  farm  work:  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ,T.  A.  BENOIT,  No.  1  Highland  Avenue, 
Saylesville,  R.  I. 


THIS  is  a  tuberculosis  ease — Middle-aged  man, 
German-American,  wishes  work  on  a  farm:  Is 
able  to  get  around;  not  able  to  do  hard  work; 
am  15  mouths  in  Sullivan  County;  wages  are 
immaterial.  ADVERTISER  6952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  anil  dairy  farm,  117  acres; 

40  acres  tillable:  house,  11  rooms;  modern  Im¬ 
provements:  gravity  spring  water  system;  barns, 
henhouses,  brooder  houses,  grain  building,  with 
incubator  cellar:  price  of  farm.  $8,500:  near 
shipping  station  and  elevator:  high  producing 
poultry,  attested  by  egg-laving  contest.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6864  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 
Lake  Musconetcong;  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna:  built  and  always  oeeupieil  by  pres¬ 
ent  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus'  bed; 
fishing  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  lesk  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  he  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  ,T. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  homo  and  profitable  farm; 

65  miles  from  New  York;  3  miles  Danbury, 
Bonn.;  operated  by  owner  as  complete  fruit 
farm;  all  kinds  fruit  in  liearing:  also  suitable 
dairy  and  poultry:  now  nets  over  $2,000  under 
moderate  devclomnent;  substantial  14-room 
house;  with  spring  water;  modern  bathroom, 
wide  verandas,  fireplaces;  beautiful  views  lake 
and  mountains:  70  acres.  50  tillable;  exceptional 
opportunity;  price  $15,000.  Details,  photos. 
Owner,  ALBERT  J.  POTTER,  Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Established  liverv  and  trucking  bus¬ 
iness  in  prosperous  town,  60  miles  from  New 
York  Citv:  steady  all-year  income;  f  nil  v 
eoulnped:  owner  in  poor  health,  will  sacrifice  for 
quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  6927,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Successful  commercial  poultry 

farm  doing  large  business  in  hatching  eggs 
and  baby  chicks,  breeding  stock  and  fancy  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  worth 
$30,000  and  oarning  20%  on  that  amount;  will 
sell  for  $20,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  6899, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm.  175  acres  good  land, 
well  watered,  two-thirds  under  cultivation;  bal¬ 
ance  fine  low  ground  pasture:  4  dwelling  houses, 
modern  20-cow  barn,  milk  house,  silos,  sheds;  17 
head  purebred  Holsteins,  17  head  grades;  farm 
well  equipped  with  modern  machinery;  two  miles 
from  hustling  town  of  5.000  population;  only 
dairy  supplying  town:  monthlv  business.  $1,500. 
Address  owner,  A.  K.  KRITSELIS,  South  Bos- 
ton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— 98-acre  dairy  farm,  hoarding  house; 

fine  location.  Write  to  BOX  06,  It.  D.  2, 
Dover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  73  acres:  fertile,  level 
ground.  BOX  35,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 101-acrc  dairy  and  poultry  farm  on 
main  road  ;splendid  markets;  16-room  horse: 
water  In  house;  village,  church,  school  and  store 
near  farm;  will  sell  stock  and  farming  tools 
with  farm  if  wanted.  Write  owner,  R.  AGEDAL, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Summer  months,  furnished  house  for  rent; 

Southern  Vermont.  GEO.  BOVEY,  Simons- 
ville,  Vt. 


200-ACRE  farm,  12  horses.  9  cows,  good  ma¬ 
chinery  ami  buildings;  200  bn.  seed  potatoes; 
also  seed  wheat  and  oats:  bargain.  Write  J. 
SUMMERLY,  Allenville,  Mackinac  Co.,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  172  acres,  70  miles 
from  New  York  City,  in  the  Hudson  Valley; 
1  mile  to  railroad  station,  9  miles  to  Beacon; 
good  dairy  farm.  Further  particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address  MRS.  J.  M.  BROWNELL.  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. ;  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


30O-ACRE  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.,  farm;  50  head 
stock;  extra  improvements;  machinery;  five 
miles  out;  $5,000  cash;  rest  ou  easy  terms. 
BOX  641,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


90-ACRE  fnrm,  close  to  State  road,  trolley  and 
town;  6  acres  of  woods:  price  $5,500;  $2,000 
cash;  balance  on  easy  terms.  FRED  PATTER¬ 
SON,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 180-aere  dairy  hill  farm  (10-a—e 
wood  lot)  Candor,  N.  Y.  Address  WARD 
CLARKE,  executor,  Saco,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — My  dairy  and  hog  farm  of  250 
acres  on  main  state  automobile  road.  Very 
near  large  creamery;  waste  products,  tons  of 
it  daily,  piped  direct  Into  barn  or  pasture 
makes  a  great  chance  to  keep  hogs.  Whey  at 
fie  cwt.  to  feed,  buttermilk  a  little  more— all 
delivered:  worth  more  than  ten  times  that  to 
feed  hogs.  Reason  for  selling,  age  and  poor 
health.  A  great  chance  and  a  big  bargain  for 
some  one.  Write  for  particulars.  DIX  J.  CAMP, 
Randolph  Center.  Vermont. 


ON  White  Horse  .I»ike.  near  Atlantic  Citv,  2 
miles  from  Hammonton;  100  yards  Da  Costa 
Station,  Penn.  Railroad;  new  C-rooni  bungalow, 
force  la  in  bath,  large  attic,  cement  cellar:  2 
garages,  gasoline  and  oil  station;  2.000-chiek 
Cnndee  brooder  nnd  incubator  in  cement  build¬ 
ing*:  about  3  acres  all  kinds  fruit  and  berries, 
asparagus;  price  $5,0007  terms.  "A.  GuEE.v. 
Da  Costa.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 380  acres  in  Southern  New  York: 

Good  buildings:  fit)  acres  timber:  this  is  a 
snlenilid  farm,  well  worth  investigating;  or  will 
exchange  for  farm  in  the  South.  Address 
ADVERTISER  tS)33.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  storehouse,  stock  anil 
five-room  dwelling  house,  barn,  poultry  house 
and  yard;  doing  good  business:  near  station; 
good  location;  easy  terms.  Address  Owner, 
A.  R.  ENNIS,  Westover,  Mil. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 135  acres;  8-room  house, 
basement  barn  and  garage;  on  State  road; 
near  creamery:  9  cows.  2  horses,  all  implements; 
S3. 800.  A.  HEMBROW,  Route  2.  Richland, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 101 -acre  farm:  one  mile  from  Mnr- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.;  fruit,  trucking  and  farming 
land;  good  buildings;  fine  water:  price  reason¬ 
able.  Address  LOCK  BOX  No.  2,  Smithsburg, 
Md. 


AN  IDEAL  country  borne  and  |  anil  try  plant  for 
sale;  26  acres:  large  residence  with  improve¬ 
ments;  barns,  poultry  houses;  price  $15,000. 
For  full  description  address  ELT1NG  MARTIN, 
Arlington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  70  acres;  dwelling,  9  rooms, 
bath,  all  improvements:  barn.  50x00.  cellar  or 
basement;  row  barn,  24x36,  cellar  or  basement; 
abundant  water  and  two  brooks:  fruit  nnd  young 
orchards:  terms  arranged.  CARL  A.  KAllL- 
BAUM,  Nanuet.  N.  v. 


FOR  SALE— 110  acres;  10  woods;  100  tractor 
workable;  productive  soil;  10-room  1 '4  -story 
house;  new  five-horse  barn,  wagon  bouse,  cow 
barn,  hay  barn,  henhouse,  pigpen,  smokehouse: 
five  miles  from  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.,  in  heart  of 
dairying  section:  good  neighbors;  tine  view;  aged 
owner  will  sacrifice  for  $5,000:  one-half  cash; 
stock  and  tools  at  very  reasonable  figure;  posses¬ 
sion  at  once.  Address  K.,  40  Baker  Avenue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


AN  ex-service  man  has  50-acre  farm  of  rich 
potato  land  in  Canaan.  N.  H. ;  wish  to  sell  or 
exchange  for  place  in  farther  South  or  West; 
has  five-room  house  and  barn  and  some  imple¬ 
ments.  For  full  particulars  write  to  the  owner, 
PASCAL  MANZO,  116  Putnam  Street.  Hartford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  from  20  to  50  acres,  on  good 
road,  near  manufacturing  town;  adapted  to 
potato  raising;  some  stock  and  tools  preferred; 
one-half  cash;  possession  June  1:  full  particulars 
in  first  letter;  New  York  or  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  he  a  bargain.  ADVERTISER  6947, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  cheap  country  home;  six-room 
cottage,  barn  and  garage;  running  Spring 
water;  and  one  acre  good  garden  land;  $800  cash 
if  taken  at  once.  ADVERTISER  6949,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23 ’.{i- acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

Kewanee  water  system,  bath,  heat;  new  barn; 
small  lakp;  on  Tarvia  State  road;  value  $15,000; 
commute  in  hour  to  New  York;  exchange  for 
larger  farm  considered.  ADVERTISER  6950, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALES — 264- a  ere  farm;  good  soil:  large 
house  and  barn;  other  outbuildings;  2  wells; 
orchard:  school  and  churches  by  farm;  near  good 
market;  price  $40.06  per  acre;  cash  $2,500.00; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  G.  MARQUARDT,  R. 
F.  D.,  Porter,  Del. 


DAIRY  FARM.  205  acres,  in  Columbia  County, 
New  York;  barn  90x35,  cement  floor,  base¬ 
ment,  29  stanchions;  new  house:  price  $50  per 
acre:  terms  to  snit;  write  for  full  description. 
DR.  T.  II.  O’NEILL,  37  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE— On  account  of  poor  health,  doctor’s 
advice,  farm.  105  acres;  12  cows,  2  horses, 
tools,  or  separate;  314  miles  south  Mohawk  State 
road;  basement  barn.  40x70;  seven-room  house; 
running  water,  sap  bush,  evaporator,  henhouse. 
Icehouse:  price  right:  immediate  possession. 
GRANT  WOLLABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  65c;  2-lb..  $1.25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  “ENDION,” 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Warranted  pure;  12  pounds, 
$4.50:  postage  paid,  third  zone.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


MOLINE  tractor  and  plow  and  2  sets  of  plates. 

slightly  used:  good  as  new;  latest  model; 
price  $1,400.  YOUNG  FARM,  Burnside,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — J.  I.  Case  Eniear  two-Pottom  14-in. 

power  lift  engine  plow:  used  little:  price  one 
hundred  dollars.  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS.  Rush- 
ford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beenian  garden  tractor:  perfect 
condition;  cultivating  frame,  four  shanks,  four 
cultivating  shovels;  this  makes  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  ready  for  vs";  price,  freight  paid.  §185.00. 
H.  TURRENTINE.  Waukon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Second-hand  bee  supplies,  extract¬ 
ing  and  comb  honey  supers,  frames,  founda¬ 
tion.  etc.;  eheap.  LOUIS  SAUER,  Gardiner, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Chattanooga  Twin.  Disk  Plow, 
26  inch:  almost  new.  $50:  one  Sharpless  Cream 
Separator.  $20.  OTTO  SCHWIEN,  Townshend, 
Md. 


AVERY  8-16  tractor  for  sale:  good  working 
order;  $400.  EDWIN  MOYER,  Fort  Plain. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Over  1  000  brooder.  J.  J.  C.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Moline  tractor;  first-class  condition; 

bargain  if  sold  by  Mav  10.  H.  W.  WALTER, 
Galway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Philadelphia  one-horse  lawn  mower 
in  good  condition:  make  an  offer  if  interested. 
GEORGE  P.  CONANT,  227  South  Main  St., 
Lodi,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  binder:  used  only  23  acres; 

like  new;  $150;  reason  for  selling,  raising  no 
more  small  grain.  BOX  377,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 5  reliable  blue  liame  wiekless  nq 
brooders,  used  once;  good  condition;  250-ehick 
size.  $10.50;  500  size.  $12.50:  1,000-ehiek  size, 
$14.50  each.  D.  W.  GOODLING.  Richfield,  Pa. 


POSTS  and  poles  direct  from  forest:  long  life. 
DAVID  S.  STRAUMAN,  Berea.  O. 


FOR  SALE— OOO-lli.  De  Laval  separator;  late 
model;  like  new;  automatic  milk  bottle  filler, 
enameled,  like  new;  twent  v-four-bottle  I'acele 
turbine  tester:  B.  &  W.  milk  heater.  No.  1:  30 
metal  quart  bottle  cases  with  inverting  decks; 
all  in  good  condition  aud  a  bargain.  C.  L.  ST. 
JOHN,  Cnnajoliarie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Caledonia  bean  harvester:  good  as 
new:  $30,  f.  o.  b,  cars.  C.  L.  ST.  JOHN, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Larson  Ice  Machine,  capacity  2 
tons  daily:  steel  tank.  214x2Vi — 15  feet.  De 
Laval  clarifier,  No.  100:  De  I*ival  Separator 
\'|.  17.  All  used  but  a  short  time.  Will  sell 
separately.  WALTER  P.  ASIh  R.  F.  D.  2. 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — The  standing  timber  on  34  acres  at 
Elysburg.  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.:  tall, 
straight,  with  little  taper:  85%  chestnut:  re¬ 
mainder  other  hardwoods:  desirable  material  can 
be  cut  from  it,  as  telephone,  fence  and  pit  posts, 
mine  props,  lagging,  ties  and  acid  wood.  Ad¬ 
dress  ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  Newtown,  Foun¬ 
tain  Co.,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  separator,  No.  4.  in  good 
condition;  price  $20.  W.  S.  CLAY,  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Avery  tractor  and  two  (2) 
bottom  plow:  complete;  $500.00.  LYON 
FARM,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine.  De  Laval 
separator.  Babcock  tester,  cream  cans.  Tyeas 
recording  thermometer:  all  in  fine  condition; 
also  10-horsepower  steam  boiler.  LYON  FARM, 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — James  swill  carrier;  complete; 

never  been  used;  $40.00.  BOX  865,  Mt. 
Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WAGON;  band  built;  nearly  new;  best 
materials  and  workmanship;  bargain  at  $100; 
Quaker  City  grinder.  No.  7,  $12.  WALLACE 
B.  BAIGR1E,  Augusta,  N.  J. 
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The  Fisk  ideal:” To 
be  the  best  concern 
in  the  world  to 
work  for— and  the 
squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with.” 


There’s  a  substantial 
saving  to  be  gained 

by  the  use  of  Fisk  Cords  for  any 
size  car. 

The  saving  comes  from  the  added 
tire  mileage;  the  added  protection 
given  your  car  by  the  resiliency  of 
the  Fisk  Cord  construction;  by  the 
Fisk  deeply-cut  tread,  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  Fisk  oversize. 

Any  dealer  who  has  been  selling  Fisk 
Cords  will  tell  you  their  quality  and 
endurance  is  extraordinary.  Every 
road  test,  every  comparative  test, 
establishes  their  supremacy. 

Next  Time— BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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A  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  A^ent  Examining  the  Farmer’s  Seed  Corn 


SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  217  Samson  Ave.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Samson  Trucks,  Samson  Passenger  Cars,  Samson  Tractors  and  Samson  Farm  Implements 


Heavy  Draft  Horsepower! 

The  Final  Achievement  In  a  Heavy-Duty 
Tractor  at  a  Remarkable  Price — $840 


Complete  with  Platform  and  Fenders, 
Governor,  Power  Take-off,  Brackets 
for  Canopy  Top  and  Regular  Cleats. 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Janesville,  Wis.,  $810. 
Pi  'ice,  f.  o.  b.  Stockton ,  Cal.,  Jor 
Pacific  Coast  Delivery,  $940.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice 


When  the  engineers  and  designers  developed 
the  SAMSON  Model  “M”  Tractor,  two  things 
were  uppermost  in  their  minds:  First,  plenty  of 
horse  power  at  the  draw  bar  for  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  first  cost  and  upkeep;  second,  an  abundance 
of  reliable,  steady  belt  power  that  will  do  every 
heavy-duty  belt  power  job  on  the  farm  or  ranch. 

They  have  accomplished  both  these  things  to 
perfection  in  the  SAMSON  Model  “M."  Here 
is  a  tractor  that  will  take  the  place  and  perform 
the  duty  of  a  barn  full  of  horses,  without  costing 
you  a  fortune  or  a  big  part  of  your  crop  to  buy 
or  maintain. 

The  even  distribution  of  weight,  compact  unit 
design,  and  low  center  of  gravity,  give  to  the 
SAMSON  great  stability,  making  it  hug  the 


ground  and  preventing  all  danger  of  rearing  up 
or  tipping  over. 

The  SAMSON  Model  *‘M"  is  the  last  word 
in  modern,  down-to-the-minute  tractor  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  like  the  average  I-beam  and  chan¬ 
nel  steel  frame  tractor  that  weighs  so  much  that 
it  takes  a  large  percentage  of  its  own  power  for 
self-propulsion. 

It  is  a  close-coupled  power  unit'  all  by  itself, 
from  radiator  to  rear  wheels.  Every  part  is 
enclosed  and  protected  against  dust,  mud  or  rain. 

For  further  details  about  the  wonderful  SAM¬ 
SON  Model  “M,”  see  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  FREE  booklet  which  contains  valuable  and 
surprising  information  about  maintenance  cost  of 
the  SAMSON  compared  with  horse  upkeep. 


The  Secret  of  Turkey  Raising 


RESULTS  OF  DISEASE. — When  I  was  five  years' 
old  an  old  lady  made  me  a  present  of  a  pair 
cf  turkeys;  since  that  day  I  have  never  been  with¬ 
out  turkeys.  Not  so  many  years  gone  by.  everybody, 
almost,  raised  a  few  turkeys  on  the  New  York  farms, 
luit  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  these  profitable  birds 
vanished  like  a  shadow,  until  today  we  find  only  a 
very  few  on  the  Fall  market.  What  were  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  you  ask. 
Well,  there  are  several,  some  of  which  T  will  tell 
von  here.  Rhode  Island,  the  chief  turkey  State, 
found  that  ‘  black-head."  or  liver  disease,  took  such 
a  yearly  toll  that  the  business  did  not  warrant  a 
profit,  and  one  after  another  the  breeders  quit  rais¬ 
ing  them,  until  at  this  time  we  only  find  a  very  few 
ivlio  are  making  a  success  of  it. 

PREVENTING  THE  TROUBLE. — There  is  no 
use  to  become  discouraged;  any  farm  woman  can. 
with  a  little  trouble,  raise  a  goodly  number  every 


CARE  OF  THE  STOCK  BIRDS.— April  is  the 
month  in  which  New  York  turkeys  usually  start  to 
lay'.  Sometimes,  however,  young  hens  will  begin  to 
lay  in  March,  but  they  should  not  be  encouraged, 
especially  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  State. 
The  first  of  May  is  a  good  time  for  the  beginning, 
and  we  try  to  hold  ours  back  until  then,  if  possible, 
by  a  careful  feeding  system.  When  they  lay  too 
early  the  eggs  are  liable  to  become  chilled  before  you 
find  them,  and  again  the  young  poults  do  better, 
grow  faster,  and  are  less  liable  to  attacks  of  disease 
after  the  warm  weather  comes  to  stay  and  they  can 
get  off  on  the  range  early  in  life.  Then,  too,  insects 
do  not  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  before  .Tune  to 
furnish  much  of  the  natural  food  which  they  require 
in  order  for  best  development.  We  find  that  with  a 
large  number  of  hens  it  is  always  advisable  to  yard 
them  and  keep  them  yarded  until  after  all  the  eggs 
have  been  laid.  Select  a  fair-sized,  dry.  shady  place. 


them  with  warm  water  while  you  are  waiting  for  the 
ben  to  finish  her  litter.  Once  every  two  days  1  take 
the  eggs  and  place  them  in  the  sun.  or.  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  set  them  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  stove. 
This  may  be  something  you  never  thought  of  before, 
but  do  you  realize  that  a  turkey  hen  goes  to  her  nest 
every  day,  uncovers  her  eggs,  and  warms  them  up 
to  about  100  degrees,  while  she  is  getting  ready  to 
add  another  egg  to  the  litter?  To  succeed  you  must 
follow  nature  as  closely  as  possible.  Eggs  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  in  either  a  very  warm  or  a  mod¬ 
erately  cold  place  will  not  hatch  well,  especially  not 
as  well  as  eggs  treated  as  I  have  mentioned.  Be 
sure,  though,  that  you  do  not  heat  them  too  much, 
but  just  enough  to  liven  up  the  germ  within  the  shell. 
This  heating  keeps  the  germ  alive  and  active,  and 
when  you  finally  set  them  you  will  find  that  they  all 
start  along  at  about  the  same  time  and  hatch  much 
more  uniformly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


,'car  at  small  cost  if  she  has  a  reasonably  large  run 
lor  them,  which  is  the  first  important  consideration; 
>iu  keys  will  not  stand  close  confinement,  and  unless 
'lie  has  the  range  the  venture  would  best  be  left  to 
someone  who  has.  Black-head  did  not  reap  its  liar- 
u'sl  on*.v  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  rap- 
i'11.'  spread  to  nearly  all  tbe  other  States  as  well,  and 
•s"  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  there  is  no  cure  yet 
discovered  which  is  effective,  but  there  is  something 
"  "'  i.  and  that  is  a  preventive.  Like  everything 
,M’  iin  ouiiee  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
nit'  and  with  reasonable  care,  clean  quarters,  and 
-‘""I  stock  yon  will,  if  yon  try.  succeed  with  your 
' L<  \ s.  1  his  is  really  the  wrong  season  to  take  up 
'"'^ding  question,  but  T  am  asked  to  give  the 
‘'■"hi*  our  methods  of  raising  the  birds,  and  1  am 
-"lug  to  commence  with  the  work  of  tin*  Spring  sea- 
Ml"  mill  follow  it:  along  with  other  articles  as  the 
advances. 


Noi  Very  Scientific,  But  Very  Friendly 

and  enclose  it  with  6-ft.  wire.  Go  to  the  woods  and 
secure  heavy  spruce,  balsam  or  cedar  boughs,  and 
make  some  nice,  inviting,  artificial  nests,  in  secluded 
places  about  the  yard.  Barrels  placed  on  side,  partly 
filled  with  earth,  well  hollowed  out,  and  covered 
with  dry  forest  leaves,  make  ideal  nests  for  setting 
and  laying.  The  turkeys  will  always  go  to  these 
nests  to  lay,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
l  ens  stealing  their  nests,  as  they  surely  will  if  given 
their  full  liberty. 

CARE  OF  EGGS. — Provide  china  eggs,  or  any  sort 
of  eggs  from  liens,  or  even  rite  spoiled  eggs  from  last 
season.  I  save  my  old  turkey  eggs  and  mark  them 
with  an  indelible  pencil,  and  use  these  for  the  next 
season.  Put  three  or  four  in  each  nest.  Often  sev¬ 
eral  liens  will  lay  in  tbe  same  nest,  but  this  does  n<> 
harm,  as  all  eggs  are  gathered  every  evening  and 
placed  in  a  cool  room  on  a  soft  heavy  woolen  towel 
or  blanket.  Turn  them  every  day,  and  also  sprinkle 


INCUBATION. — In  setting  the  eggs  there  are  va¬ 
rious  methods  that  can  be  successfully  used,  though 
most  breeders  set  the  eggs  under  turkeys.  We.  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  using  incubators  for  our  turkey  eggs 
many  years,  and  always  succeeded  in  raising  a  good 
number,  but  for  those  not  experienced  I  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  I  save  the  first  eggs  until  I  have  enough 
to  till  an  incubator  holding  about  150.  then  start 
them  going.  This  usually  occurs  about  the  time  the 
turkey  hens  have  half  completed  their  clutches. 
Usually  they  will  lay  about  15  eggs  before  becoming 
broody.  I  run  the  machine  at  an  even  temperature 
of  10o  .degrees  throughout  the  entire  hatch,  as  near 
as  possible.  We  test  the  eggs  on  the  tenth  day.  re¬ 
moving  all  that  are  infertile.  Keep  the  machine 
going  until  all.  or  a  part  of  the  turkeys  have  become 
broody,  and  then  transfer  t lie  eggs  to  the  turkeys 
from  the  machine.  Usually  this  gives  these  first 
eggs  about  two  weeks’  incubation  in  the  incubator, 
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while  the  turkeys  are  finishing  their  litters,  and  it 
saves  in  two  ways.  The  eggs  have  not  been  kept  so 
long  as  would  be  necessary  if  we  waited  for  the  hen 
to  complete  the  clutch,  and  therefore  hatch  better; 
again,  we  are  two  weeks  ahead  of  time,  for  the  tur¬ 
key  does  not  need  to  sit  for  four  weeks,  as  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  Put  not  more  than  13  fertile 
eggs  under  each  turkey. 

SETTING  THE  TURKEYS. — If  the  turkey  hen 
is  laying  alone  in  one  of  the  nests  provided,  I  put 
these  half-incubated  eggs  under  her,  where  she  has 
chosen  her  nest,  but  if  two  or  more  are  trying  to  sit 
it  the  same  place,  I  remove  each  hen  to  a  separate 
pen  previously  provided,  and  make  her  sit  there. 
We  can  always  shift  our  birds  in  any  way  we  like, 
and  still  have  them  sit  quietly,  but  it  is  best  to  try 
them  in  the  new  nest  a  few  days  on  nest  eggs,  before 
the  good  ones  are  given  them,  to  make  sure  that  all 
is  well.  What  turkeys  are  not  set  are  put  out  of  the 
yard,  or  in  another  yard  with  the  gobbler,  and  after 
a  week  or  10  days  they  will  start  laying  again.  The 
second  laying  we  allow  each  hen  to  incubate  herself. 

.  ,  FEEDING. — Feed  the  old  stock  while  laying  any 
good  ration  that  you  would  ordinarily  feed  to  laying 
hens,  but  always  keep  turkeys  away  from  all  other 
fowls  while  the  breeding  season  is  on.  We  feed  a 
mash  of  meal,  crushed  oats,  middlings  and  bran, 
equal  parts  by  measure,  in  the  morning,  moistened 
with  sweet  or  sour  milk ;  oats  at  night,  or  sometimes 
wheat  if  we  have  it.  Don’t  forget  to  provide  plenty 
of  shell  material.  I  always  save  all  the  egg  shells 
for  the  turkeys  at  this  time,  which  is  the  best  shell 
material  to  be  had,  but  plaster  or  oyster  shells  are 
good.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  the  material 
is  as  it  does  that  something  in  these  forms  has  been 
provided.  Do  not  feed  corn  to  laying  turkeys;  it 
makes  them  too  fat,  and  will  result  in  blood  clots  in 
the  eggs;  these  will  never  produce  a  turkey.  Keep 
plenty  of  fresh  water  always  before  them  in  an 
earthen  dish  in  a  shady  place. 

GENERAL  CARE. — If  the  hens  persist  in  flying 
out,  clip  one  wing.  Do  not  cut  off  the  wing  square, 
but  strip  the  web  off  each  feather  instead.  This 
will  not  hinder  the  hen  in  covering  her  eggs,  nor 
interfere  with  her  perfect  balance  while  mating.  If 
the  tom  is  large  do  not  neglect  to  tile  down  his  nails; 
otherwise  hens  may  be  injured.  One  union  will  fer¬ 
tilize  all  the  eggs  of  that  clutch,  though  if  running 
together  the  hens  will  mate  several  times  before  they 
start  to  lay.  About  10  days  after  the  first  mating 
look  for  eggs.  One  tom  is  enough  to  mate  10  to  20 
hens,  and  I  once  mated  25  hens  with  an  old  tom  and 
had  extra  good  hatches.  willet  randall. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Using  a  Car  as  a  Tractor 

I  would  like  information  about  using  my  Ford  chassis 
(body  removed)  for  harrowing  our  orchard  and  mow¬ 
ings.  (Have  never  seen  a  tractor  at  work).  About 
how  long  a  tongue  should  work  best  on  the  wheel  har¬ 
row?  Is  there  any  inexpensive  way  I  can  put  lugs  on 
the  pneumatic  tires  or  on  the  rims  (something  with 
more  “bite”  than  chains)  so  the  car  will  pull  on  plowed 
land?  b.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

IIILE  a  Ford  or  other  sturdy  car  can  be  used 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  tractor,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  practice.  A  tractor 
and  automobile  are  entirely  different  in  design,  both 
in  the  motor  and  driving  mechanism.  The  tractor 
motor  is  what  is  known  as  a  “heavy  duty”  type,  one 
designed  to  work  at  practically  full  load  for  long 
periods  of  time.  To  meet  this  condition  it.  is  built 
with  strong  and  heavy  parts,  large  bearings  to  reduce 
the  load  per  square  inch  on  the  bearing  surfaces,  and 
a  cooling  system  designed  to  care  for  the  greater 
amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  continuous  heavy 
work  of  the  motor. 

The  automobile  engine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  work  continuously  under  a  partial  load 
only.  The  cooling  system  is  seldom  adequate  to 
keep  cylinder  temperature  at  the  proper  point  when 
the  engine  is  excessively  loaded  for  long  periods  of 
time,  as  it  would  be  under  the  grueling  sti’ain  of 
tractor  service.  As  an  illustration  in  proof  of  this 
note  the  boiling  radiator  when  a  car  makes  a  long 
climb  or  a  long  pull  through  heavy  mud  or  sand. 

The  driving  mechanism  of  a  ti’aetor  has  a  far 
different  ratio  from  that  of  an  auto — the  motor 
makes  many  more  revolutions  to  one  turn  of  the 
drive  wheels  than  is  the  case  with  the  automobile, 
and  to  approximate  this  condition  at  all  it  would  be 
necessary  to  drive  the  car  in  “low”  all  of  the  time. 
Compai’ed  with  those  of  the  auto  tractor  wheels  are 
high  and  wide,  px*esenting  a  large  bearing  surface. 
This  maximum  bearing  surface  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  ti’actor  to  permit  it  to  travel  easily  over 
loose,  mellow  and  soft  ground,  such  as  is  usually 
found  where  a  tractor  is  to  be  used.  The  wheels  of 
an  automobile  are  designed  for  carrying  the  ear 
1  over  smooth,  hard  loads  only,  and  are  consequently 


made  much  smaller,  as  it  reduces  the  tire  expense 
and  also  the  “unsprung”  weight  of  the  car — the 
portion  of  the  car  not  carried  by  the  springs.  These 
small  wheels,  with  their  narrow,  rounded  tires,  pre¬ 
sent  too  small  a  surface  to  carry  the  car  successfully 
in  soft  ground,  as  many  a  motorist  has  learned  to 
his  sorrow. 

The  object  of  a  ti’actor  is  to  conserve  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  time  and  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  more 
work  in  a  given  period.  Where  a  car  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  farm  implements  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  result  is  accomplished.  Its  capacity  is  so 
limited  that  only  ordinary  equipment  can  be  bundled 
by  it,  and  much  time  is  lost  because  the  operator  is 
forced  to  i-ide  so  far  from  the  implement  that  is 
being  drawn  by  it.  If  an  extra  man  is  placed  on 
the  machine  in  addition  to  the  driver  it  only  compli¬ 
cates  matters,  as  while  using  horses  or  the  ordinary 
tractor  one  man  could  manage  both. 

The  car  or  truck  will  givp  excellent  service  carry¬ 
ing  and  hauling  over  hard  roads,  the  condition  which 
it  is  designed  to  work  under,  but  field  work  will 
spell  ruin  for  it,  and  very  little  actual  service  will 
be  obtained  in  return.  No  one  would  think  of  put¬ 
ting  a  race  horse  into  heavy  field  work  and  expect 
to  get  good  results  from  so  doing,  yet  the  case  of 
using  a  car  as  a  substitute  for  a  tractor  is  comput¬ 
able.  It  is  trying  to  use  it  for  a  purpose  that  it  is 
by  design  and  construction  entirely  unfitted  for. 

If  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter -it 
is  still  the  desire  to  attempt  to  use  the  car  for 
traction  purposes,  mud  lugs,  that  will  aid  in  getting 
a  grip  on  the  loose  earth,  may  be  obtained.  These 
buckle  around  the  tire  and  give  better  traction.  The 
tongue  ixsed  on  the  implement  should  be  shoi’t, 
simply  long  enough  to  permit  making  the  shortest 
turn  that  the  car  is  capable  of,  and  the  hitch  should 
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be  made  from  a  draw-bar  attached  to  the  car  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  rear  axle  housing.  Do  not  hitch 
to  the  center  of  the  axle  housing,  as  it  is  not  designed 
to  l’esist  a  pull  here  and  might  be  distoi’ted.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  pulling  the  car  out  with  a  team 
should  you  get  “stuck.”  If  attached  to  the  center 
of  the  fi-ont  axle  it  may  be  sprung,  thi’owing  the 
wheels  out  of  line.  b.  h.  s. 


Some  Questions  About  Sweet  Clover 

Last  Spring  you  published  a  Sweet  clover  article  by 
Joha  E.  Wellington.  I  am  going  to  sow  Sweet  clover 
this  year  and  would  like  further  information  on  one  or 
two  points  in  Mr.  Wellington’s  article.  Do  I  understand 
he  took  a  third  crop  approximating  12  tons  per  acre  off 
as  silage?  Is  a  third  crop  customary  under  properly 
prepared  conditions?  Do  you  think  Sweet  clover  could 
be  ensiled  with  corn  to  advantage?  If  so,  about  what 
would  be  the  proper  proportion?  H.  J.  f. 

Hope  Valley,  R.  I. 

ECOND-YEAR  CUTTING.— Where  the  misappre¬ 
hension  arises  is  in  respect  to  the  so-called  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  referred  to  in  the  article  on  white  Sweet 
clover.  TMs  was  not  a  second  cutting  in  the  sense 
of  being  one  made  from  a  plot  previously  cut  the 
same  season,  but  second  only  in  point  of  time  of  cut¬ 
ting.  The  Fa  xml  Bureau  becoming  interested  in  the 
second  crop  the  second  year,  which  I  had  put  in 
solely  for  soil  improvement  and  with  no  personal 
interest  from  other  points  of  view,  asked  for  the 
privit^ge  of  making  some  cuttings  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  yields  of  second  year  growth 
at  different  times,  at  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
This  I  gladly  gave  them,  and  they  selected  a  piece 
for  the  purpose.  Part  of  this  was  cut  in  June  and 
yielded  at  the  late  of  about  12.72  tons  green  weight 
per  acre.  The  l’est  of  the  piece  alloted  to  the  Bu¬ 
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reau  was  let  alone  at  that  time  and  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  growth  until  about  a  month  later  (in  July  ) 
and  was  then  cut  while  in  bloom,  yielding  about 
J7.2S  tons  per  acre  green  weight.  This  later  cutting 
was  taken  to  another  farm  for  silage,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  much  about  the  result.  1  do  not.  and  at  the 
time  did  not,  think  it  was  cut  at  just  the  right  stage 
for  silage.  What  is  the  right  stage  can  only  be  told 
by  experience.  It  has  been  used  successfully  for 
that  purpose,  I  understand. 

NO  THIRD  CROP. — No,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  third  crop  of  white  Sweet  clover;  that  is,  not  in 
the  same  season.  This  being  a  biennial,  it  makes  in 
the  first  year  its  root  growth,  storing  food,  and  top 
growth  comes  slow.  One  good  cutting  can  be  taken 
late  in  the  season.  Have  heard  of  two  cuttings  the 
first  season,  but  doubt  it  for  this  part  of  the  country 
at  least.  The  second  year,  its  seeding  period,  it 
comes  on  very  fast  early  in  the  season,  and  I  had  it 
fully  3%  ft.  high  by  the  middle  of  June  on  the  best 
lot.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  should  have  been  cut 
<¥n'Jjer  than  that  for  hay,  not  let  get  quite  so  big. 
What  was  not  cut  then  rapidly  developed  still  fur¬ 
ther,  as  shown  by  the  cutting  made  in  July.  From 
then  on  the  rest  of  it  left  uncut  went  beyond  control 
by  September  and  could  hardly  have  been  handled 
with  anything  short  of  a  corn  harvester.  The  growth 
was,  of  course,  tremendous  on  the  best  piece,  but 
due  to  well-settled  seedbed,  thorough  liming  and  in¬ 
oculation.  Without  those  conditions  I  doubt  that 
such  a  l’esult  would  be  possible  in  so  thick  a  stand 
as  there  was.  One  crop  the  first  year  and  two  the 
(second  are  about  all  one  can  expect  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  By  making  the  first  cutting  early  the 
second  year  another  hay  crop  can  be  taken  later  or 
it  can  be  let  go  for  seed.  For  that  matter  it  is  likely 
this  second  growth  could  be  used  for  silage,  but 
would  not  yield  as  heavily  as  if  left  uncut  until 
wanted  for  that  purpose,  making  just  the  one  cut 
for  it. 

ENSILING  WITH  CORN.— I  cannot  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  about  ensiling  it  with  corn.  Would  suggest 
that  II.  ,T.  F.  obtain  from  Washington  the  three  bul¬ 
letins  mentioned  in  the  article.  The  bulletins  are 
Fanners’  Bulletin  7!)7,  which  covers  “growing  the 
crop”;  No.  820  covers  “utilization,”  and  No.  S36 
covex’s  “harvesting  and  thrashing  the  seed  crop.” 

THE  SECOND  SEASON.— You  know  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  gi’owth  the  second  season  does  not  come  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  as  on  Alfalfa,  but  shoots  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  stubble,  latent  leaf  buds  on  the 
stubble  developing  in  the  effort  of  the  plant  to  per¬ 
form  that  season’s  function  of  making  seed  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself.  Therefore  it  seems  essential  hi  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  cutting  to  leave  a  high  stubble,  not  only 
for 'more  second  growth  thereby  secured,  but  because 
if  the  crop  is  heavy  and  thick  it  seems  likely  so  to 
shade  the  stubble  near  the  crown  as  to  smother  out 
the  latent  buds  down  low  so  that  they  will  not  de¬ 
velop  after  the  first  cutting  is  taken  off.  This  crop 
ought  in  some  sections  to  serve  well  as  pasture. 
Slow  top  growth  the  first  year,  making  root  first, 
brings  the  clover  on  at  a  time  late  in  the  season 
when  it  is  very  acceptable  for  pasture.  Its  habit 
the  second  year  of  coming  on  fast  and  early  gives 
fresh  pasture  again  at  an  opportune  time,  and  if  not 
pastured  too  close  and  too  long  ought  to  leave  a  fair 
second  growth  for  hay  or  seed  or  to  plow  under.  On 
account  of  these  characteristics  it  seems  adapted  to 
“fit  in”  most  opportunely.  What  might  happen  un¬ 
der  different  conditions,  or  in  a  different  section,  1 
cannot  say,  but  the  foregoing  is  what  was  observed 
under  the  conditions  and  in  the  vicinity  where  l 
used  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  biennial 
white  Sweet  clover.  John  e.  Wellington. 

Madiison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits  and  Goats 

NUMBER  of  new  farm  interests  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  last  few  years  of  which  many  of  us 
have  little  knowledge.  Few  people  realize  how  rab¬ 
bits  have  come  to  be  as  common  as  poultry  on  manj 
farpxs.  The  tame  l’abbit  is  now  a  regular  article  of 
food,  and  many  city  restaurants  sei’ve  it.  It  may 
seem  remarkable,  but  there  is  nearly  as  math 
money  invested  in  rabbit  breeding  in  New  York  and 
New  Jei’sey  as  there  is  in  sheep  and  goats!  A  tew 
weeks  ago  we  printed  a  question  fi’oxn  a  man  vho 
wanted  to  use  sheep  or  goats  for  cleaning  up  a  brush 
field.  We  thought  there  might  be  two  or  three  re¬ 
plies.  We  have  had  more  than  25  letters  and  one 
telegram !  Tt  seems  that  in  parts  of  the  West  g,u* 
breeding  has  become  a  great  business.  The  goat  has 
real  value  in  clearing  up  land,  and  the  goats  are  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  sheep.  In  former  years  ninny 
.  pi’actical  men  regai’ded  the  l’abbit  as  a  plaything  and 
the  goat  as  a  joke.  The  truth  is  that  they  have  both 
become  business  propositions.  • 
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An  Improved  Method  of  Bridge  Grafting, 


WIDESPREAD  DAM  ACE. — One  of  our  daily 
papers  published  recently  a  graphic  description 
uf  the  damage  done  to  fruit  trees  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  by  rabbits,  estimating  the  loss  in  that  section 
alone  at  $100,000.  It  was  indeed  a  tragic  account, 
and  would  have  been  more  so  had  there  been  any 
truth  in  the  writer’s  concluding  statement  that 
“there  is  no  way  known  of  saving  a  girdled  tree.” 
As  the  returns  come  in  from  the  various  fruit  belts, 
testimony  accumulates  as  to  the  extent  of  the  harm 
done  by  the  ravages  of  mice  and  rabbits  during  the 
past  severe  Winter.  But,  as  readers  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  well  know,  trees  even  completely  girdled 
are  by  no  means  beyond  repair.  I  wish  that  the 
above  mentioned  “special  correspondent”  might  have 
been  present  at  a  demonstration  of  bridge-grafting 
recently  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Lee  of  Cornwall, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Orange  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  Bridge-grafting  is  no  new  idea,  but  there  were 
some  unique  features  in  this  case,  and  Mr.  Lee 
showed  some  original  and  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

AY  INTERESTING  DEMONSTRATION.  --The 
orchard  where  this  demonstration  was  held  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  and  two  years  ago  nearly 
all  of  its  200  trees,  some  20  year’s  old,  were  girdled 
by  mice,  and  restored  by  Mr.  Lee’s  skilful  work. 
Trees  S  in.  in  diameter,  completely  girdled,  but 
bridged  by  four  scions  inserted  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  bore  a  full  crop  of  apples  the  same 
year.  Last  Winter  these  same  trees  suffered  again, 
and  even  more  severely,  the  scions  being  entirely  de¬ 
nuded.  and  large  sections  of  the  original  bark  gnawed 
off,  in  some  eases  well  into  the  roots.  Air.  L.  D. 
Greene,  the  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  took  some  excel¬ 
lent  ] (holographs,  some  of  which  are  here  produced. 
Figs.  259,  200  and  201  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  orchard  before  the  work  of  restoration  was  be¬ 
gun.  The  success  of  all  grafting  depends  upon  estab¬ 
lishing  such  close  contact  between  the  cambium  layer 
of  the  scion  and  that  of  the  body  of  the  tree  that  the 
s:,l'  con  flow  continuously  through  them. 

CUTTING  THE  SCIONS. — Scions  should  be  of 


one  year’s  growth,  cut  while  still  dormant.  They 
can  be  kept  in  wet  sand  or  sawdust  in  a  cool  cellar 
until  wanted.  That  will  be  when  the  sap  begins  to 
rise  in  the  tree  and  the  bark  peels  readily.  From 
that  time  on,  if  the  scions  can  be  held  dormant,  the 
work  may  be  carried  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
with  good  prospect  of  success.  When  the  time  comes 
to  insert  them,  the  scions  should  be  cut*  an  inch 
longer  than  the  space  to  be  bridged,  and  the  rough 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  smoothly  trimmed. 
With  a  sharp  blade,  Air.  Lee  cuts  a  long  bevel  at  each 
end  of  the  scion,  both  on  the  same  side,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  202.  Then  he  makes  two  vertical  slits  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  loosening  and  lifting  a  flap  between 
them  long  enough  and  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
oeveled  surface  (Fig.  263),  which  is  slipped  under  it. 
cut  side  up.  bringing  its  whole  face  in  contact  with 
:iio  cambium  layer  of  the  flap  {Fig.  204).  This  is  a 
direct  reversal  of  the  usual  method,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  for  the  careful  fitting  together  of  cut 
edges,  as  the  cambium  layers  cannot  fail  to  meet. 
Naturally, *also,  it  can  be  done  in  less  than  half  tip? 
rime;  and  with  much  greater  certainty. 

FINISHING  THE  JOB.— An  inch-long  large- 
headed  finishing  nail,  No.  IS,  is  then  driven  through 
hark  .-fiul  scion,  fixing  them  tiriuly  iu  tiie  wood  (Fig. 
for>).  The  process  is  repeated  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  seats  of  union  thickly  covered  with  grafting 
wax.  Fig.  200  shows  the  finished  job.  The  cut 
edges  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time,  as  they  dry  out  rapidly.  For  this  reason 
Air.  Lee  thinks  it  better  to  apply  the  wax  to  each  scion 
as  inserted,  instead  of  waiting  till  all  are  in  place. 
He  considers  that  four  to  a  tree  are  as  good  or  even 
better  than  a  larger  number.  After  they  are  all  set 
the  final  treatment  is  to  cover  the  entire  wound 
with  grafting  wax.  with  special  care  to  see  that  no 
edges  are  left  exposed.  For  this  purpose  the  wax 
may,  if  preferred,  l>e  melted  again  and  reduced  with 
linseed  oil  to  such  consistency  that  it  may  be  applied 
with  a  brush.  The  formula  used  was  4  lbs.  resin, 
3  lbs.  beeswax.  2  lbs.  beef  tallow.  The  resin  should' 
he  crushed  and  melted,  the  beeswax  cut  small  and 


added,  and  finally  the  tallow.  This  is  best  prepared 
by  cutting  the  suet  fine  and  boiling  it  in  a  bag,  so 
that  when  cool  it  will  be  clean  and  free  from  fibres. 
The?*  three  ingredients  melted  together  are  poured, 
into  cold  water,  and  when  the  resulting  mass  is  cool 
enough  to  be  handled,  it  is  taken  out  and  worked 
like  molasses  candy  until  it  becomes  fine  grained 
and  light  colored.  For  convenience  in  handling  it 
may  be  made  into  small  rolls,  wrapped  separately 
in  oiled  paper.  If  the  heat  of  the  hands  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  soften  it  when  required  for  use  it  may  he 
carried  in  warm  water.  The  chief  recommendation 
of  Air.  Lee’s  method  of  bridge-grafting  is  that  it 
works.  Given  a  sharp  knife,  dormant  scions  . and 
care  to  be  sure  that  the  waxing  is  air-tight,  and 
t He  veriest  amateur  may  reasonably  hope  for  100 
per  cent  success.  c.  w.  shaw. 

o 

How  Grant  Hitching  Protects  His  Trees 

I  notiei^H^r  Air.  [Etchings’  orchard  canie  through 
the  Winte^^mhout  damage  from  mice.  What  did  lie 
use  as  poison,  and  how  did  he  place  it  so  as  not  to 
endanger  other  animals  or  birds?  We  have  been  hard 
hit  in  this  section.  I  visited  one  orchard  of  four-year- 
okl  tret's,  320  of  which  will  have  to  be  cut  off.  Our  own 
orchard  of  SO  acres  came  through  without  any  great  deal 
of  damage,  say  25  trees  will  have  to  he  grafted.  Alost 
of  our  trees  were  protected  by  wire,  but  in  some  places 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that  vermin  worked  above  the 
wires.  I  thought  after  the  snow  melted  our  trouble 
was  over,  but  strange  to  say  the  mice  worked  harder 
than  ever  and  we  had  to  dig  around  trees  to  get  them 
out,  getting  as  high  as  live  mice  from  under  the  roots 
of  some  trees.  F.  H. 

AATayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

N  guarding  against  mice  injury  we  protect  the 
tree  when  first  planted  with  galvanized  wire 
cloth,  three  strands  to  inch,  cutting  the  cloth  so  the 
protectors  will  be  two  feet  high  and  one  foot  in 
width.  We  also,  in  November,  look  through  the 
orchard  for  sigus  of  mice.  If  present  we  take  old 
boards,  says  one  foot  wide  and  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  place  where  signs  of  mice  are  seen.  Under 
these  boards  is  an  ideal  biding  place  for  mice,  and 
there  is  the  place  to  put  your  poisoned  corn.  No 
chicks  or  birds  will  find  it!  or  rain  wash 
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Coffee  Often 
Disturbs  Digestion 

and  frequently  causes  ner¬ 
vousness  and  sleeplessness. 

If  coffee  annoys  you  in  any 
way,  try 

Postum  Cereal 

This  favorite  drink  enjoys 
growing  popularity  because  of 
its  pleasing  flavor  and  its  su¬ 
periority  to  coffee  in  health¬ 
fulness. 

Sold  by  Grocers  in  two  sizes— 25c— 15c 
No  raise  in  price 

Made  by  POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


NEW  GRAPE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
hunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year-old 
vines,  $ 1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 

Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Pop-Corn.  Improved  strain.  White  Rice.  Twelve 
select  Kars,  7 oc.  Parcel  Rost.  W.  HALBERT.  Oxford,  M.Y. 

SWKET  CI.OVER— White,  unhulled,  $9  hush.  Hulled,  $22 
Aleyke,  $9  Pk.  Exp.  paid.  A.  Blaominqdale,  Schenectady,  M.T 

CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  List. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son.  Cheswold.  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 


PROGRESSIVE 
EVERBEARING 

$2  per  J 00;  SHper  1,000,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  St.  Regis, 
Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Gregg,  Cumberland.  S3  90  per 
100;  S22  per  1,000.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Large  Asparagus  Roots ^r.ahuSI 

Large  Selected,  $4  75  hundred. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 
jenhagen,  Wakefield  and  Allhead.  Price,  per  100, 30o; 
i  e00.  90c;  per  1,000,  81-50:  lots  of  5,000  or  more, 
tt.'SS  Send  for  prepaid  Parcel  Post  prices  on  all  kinds 
vegetable  plants.  Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

/-i  »  .  leading  kinds.  SI  25  per  1,000.  T0MA- 

I  annaflp  ™ES,  »n  kinds.  S2  per  1,000.  ONIUN 

CUI/UUJjC  ,iu(j |j££j plants.  $1.50  per  1,000.  CAUL¬ 
IFLOWER.  S3.50  per  1,000.  LETTUCE  plants,  SI  per  1,000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  $4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  Penna. 

G1I,  DENT  SEED  CORN.  Test  100  per  cent.  Bu.,  S4. 
5  Bu.,  $1S.  EKED  VAN  Tl.KET,  Lodi.  New  York 


An  Acre 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO. 


The  old  reliable  headquarter*  for 

EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Far  more  profitable  than  poultry 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June 
till  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 

LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


Rebuild  theOld  STAVE  SILO 
and  Make  it  a  NEW 


Your  old  stave  silo  isn’t  a  dead  loss  even 
if  it  does  look  like  the  one  at  the  left  be¬ 
low;  or  even  if  it  has  completely  collapsed, 
breaking  the  matching  of  the  staves.  If 
you  want  silo  and  silage  insurance  for  life 
— make  it  into  a  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo. 

With  the  Crainelox  Covering  you  can  use 
all  the  old  material  that  is  sound,  except 
the  Hoops,  and  make  a  strong, 
airtight,  scientific,  3-wall  silo  at 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo — a  beautiful  building  keeping 
perfect  silage. 

Send  at  once  for  literature  on  new 
Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos,  and  our 
plan  of  rebuilding  old  stave  silos. 
Special  discount  to  early  purchas¬ 
ers.  Fine  proposition  to  agents. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


the  poison  off.  The  surest  poison  is 
strychnine,  vinegar  and  water  mixed,  andl 
corn  soaked  in  this  mixture  will  get  the 
mice.  I  also  have  used  corn  before 
shelled,  cutting  the  ears  with  an  ax  into 
thin  slices,  soaking  these  slices  in  strong 
arsenate  of  load  solution,  placing  a  slice 
at  the  base  of  each  tree.  We  do  not  kill 
the  snakes  in  the  orchards,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  young  mice,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  persons.  Really,  care  and 
attention  with  this,  as  with  other  orchard 
work,  is  what  spells  success  with  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  GRANT  G.  IIITC1IINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Head  on  Injured  Trees 

I  have  six  young  trees  that  had  a  nice 
head  of  one-year  growth  from  planting. 
The  snow  was  about  three  feet  deep  on 
the  level  about  the  trees.  The  wild  rab¬ 
bits  ate  off  all  the  limbs  completely;  all 
that  is  loft  is  the  trunk.  I  notice  buds 
forming  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk. 
How  many  buds  would  you  leave,  or 
would  you  cut  the  trunk  near  the  ground 
and  start,  a  new  tree?  l.  l.  g. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Considerable  judgment  will  be  required 
in  cutting  such  trees.  Unless  you  have 
had  sopie  experience  you  are  likely  to 
have  trouble  in  cutting  back  to  the  ground. 
The  now  sprout  may  come  from  below 
the  bud  or  graft.  In  that  case  it  would 
have  to  be  grafted  later.  If  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  contains  a  number  of 
strong  buds,  we  would  cut  back  just  be¬ 
low  the  damage  and  permit  about  three 
buds  to  start.  Then  as  they  grew  we 
could  decide  the  future  head  for  the  tree. 
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Chautauqua  Co.  Farms  For  Sale 

14H-a<*.res,  near  Portland,  in  the  heart  of  Chautau- 
qua  County.  Good  producing,  gravely,  loam  soil. 
This  land  will  produce  anything.  Huildings  include 
very  substantial  brick  house  with  hath,  two  bams 
garage,  shop,  hen  house  and  hog  house.  This  place 
shows  a  handsome  return  for  a  small  farm  and  is  in 
a  most  desirable  community.  Must  he  sold  at  once. 
Harrison  Real  Estate  Corporation,  17  W.  Eagle  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


No  Rows  too  Crooked 

rorThis  QuickDodging 
Cultivator 

For  quick  dodging  you  can’t 
beat  this  N.  F.  E.  Low-Wheel 
Pivot  Axle  Cultivator.  On  level 
ground  or  on  s_eep  hillsides,  it 
saves  plants,  time  l  nd  money.  The 
foot-shift  gangs  and  Divot  wheels 
respond  instantly.  1.  ressure  springs 
and  direct  pull  give  deep,  easy  pene¬ 
tration  in  hardest  soil. 

Quality  —  second  to  none,  be¬ 
cause  this  tool  is  a  N.  F.  E.  Guaranteed 
Implement.  The  quality^ has  to  be 
right.  Our  guarantee  of  “Full  Satis¬ 
faction  or  Money  and  FreightCharges 
Back”  takes  care  of  that. 

Price  ?  Lower  than  you  will 
■  ee  again  for  years  to  come  on  a 
tool  of  this  quality.  A  full  30  %  saving 
guaranteed.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
tool  for  the  farm,  garden,  orchard, 
dairy  or  poultry  yard,  get  our  catalog 
and  see  how  much  you  can  save  by 
using  N.  F.  E.  Guaranteed  Imple¬ 
ments  at  “Short-Lino  Prices.” 

We  specialize  only  in  high 
grade  agricultural  implements  that  we 
can  guarantee,  and  in  practical  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farmer.  We  provide  the 
right  goods  at  the  right  price  at  the 
right  time.  Large  stocks,  exceptional 
shipping  facilities,  prompt  shipments. 
Write  at  once  for  our  New  Spring 
Supplement  stating  what  implement 
you  are  especially  interested  in. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Dept.  D.  98  Chambers  St. ,  New  Y ork 


Wear  Overalls?— Save  a  Dollar 
“Farmer  John”  Overalls 

Honest  in  EveryWay  $  /S  A  Q 

IPA.IXIS  FOR  _ 


Direct  to  you  by  C.  O.  D.  parcel  post,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Indigo  blue,  or  blue  and 
white  stripe,  denim.  Frock  in  place  of  one 
pair  of  overalls  if  you  wish. 

Overall  clubs  create  such  a  de¬ 
mand  that  you  must  act  quickly. 

Sizes  in  stock  36  to  44  —  31  to  33  leg.  Frocks  36 
to  44.  Large  sizes  made  to  order  50c.  extra. 
Return  if  not  satisfied— Money  refunded  with¬ 
out  question. 

JOHN  E.  BARNEY  R  2,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


SOY  BEANS  AND  ALFALFA 

Crops  doubted  when  inoculated  with 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA 

The  guaranteed  inoculator.  Grown  direct  from  Nodules 
PRICES  LOWEST,  VIRILITY  HIGHEST 

Also  prepared  for  Clovers,  Vetch,  Beans,  Peas  and  all  Leo^rnrs 

1 -A.  size  75c,  2-A.s1 .50,4-A.s2.25, 6-A.s3. 

For  sale  by  leading  seed  houses.  If  not  catalogued  by 
your  seedsman  send  order  direct.  Mention  crop 
to  be  inoculated.  Send  for  our  Legume  Hook  free. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON,  OHIO 

_ Lai'pcst  Producers  oj  I^egume  Cultures  in  the  World 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  0EWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB 
HORSERADISH  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER.  KOHL  RABI.  KALE  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION.  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale  tVeTui 

select  from.  LUGKKTIA  Dewberry  PjHnts. 
SI 0  per  1,000.  ST.  KKtilS  Raspberry  Plants, 
$18  per  1,000.  Also  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL.  R  No,  2,  Rhodesdalc,  Md, 

St.  Regis  hkIuInu  Raspberry  Plants 

for  *1. Jo;  100  for  *8.  Paul  t.  HEGGAN.  W.terlnrd  Worlu.  H- j.- 


(Irou/liarriiDknlii  *1  per  100.  Larger  lots  on  appliea- 

btrewoerry r Isnts  tiuu.  gfo.  hgassett,  Pum...  Y»rm.m. 


CprfI  A  I  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
Or  Ll/liiL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  P“n* 

SI. 60  per  100;  Si  3  ner  l.w», 
Postpaid.  Also  other  Varieties, 
og  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


regressive  »£eo  ■ 


■uearuSr Strawberry  Plants  Summer  bearing  va 

N.  #<i  per  M.  WILLIS  ROTS,  Willowilalc  F»rm.  Hoonck  Fills. 


u.ul,,jiin  4  7  the  million  dollar  strawberry 
IlGWarU  NO.  1  /  ly.  Kive  book  It  explains.  Buy  plant-  <J 
introilucor.  C.  K.  Chapman.  North  stokington,  cona- 

American  Nut  Journa[  P.'o.  BOX  Pm  ROCHESTER.  N.Y- 

Cabbage  Plants 

‘■Kith  at  .3-J.ilH  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID  RODWAT.  Harlly-Geliware 

s?lb  500,000  Vegetable  Plants  rotat^ES 

Tomato  plants.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  H.B0RG0,  Vinelcnd,  N.J. 
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DEVOE  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 
will  protect  your  farm  wagons  and  implement* 
and  make  them  last  longer.  Ordinarily  a  gallon 
of  it  will  paint  all  the  wagons  and  machinery  on 
a  small  farm.  Comes  ready  for  use  in  five  colors. 
Blue,  Green.  Yellow,  Vermillion  and  Black.  All 
the  colors  are  durable. 
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DEVOE  Varnish  Floor  Paint 

is  the  best  wearing  varnish  paint  for  hard  used 
floors.  Can  be  used  inside  and  outside.  Water, 
snow,  ice  or  sun  won’t  hurt  its  high  lustre.  Comes 
in  eight  colors:  Dust  color.  Terra  cotta.  Red, 
Green.  Light  slate.  Oak,  Walnut  and  Light  drab. 


It’s  economy  always  to  use  DEVOE.  And  this  applies  to  our 
complete  line  of  Paint  Products— our  Varnishes,  Stains, 
Enamels  and  Brushes.  During  the  166  years  we  have  been 
in  business  it  has  been  <Jur  policy  always  to  make  the  best 
finish  for  every  surface  and  to  guarantee  that  they  will 
give  satisfaction. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today  and  we’ll  direct 
you  to  the  nearest  DEVOE  Agent.  And  we  will  send  you  the 
free  booklet  on  painting  with  a  color  card,  by  return  mail. 


DEVOE 

The  oldest  paint  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  United  States,  founded  in 
IVew  York  1754. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO., Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


J  DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO..Im 
J  Dept.  N2  101  Fulton  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

I*  Send  me  free  booklet  oi 

painting  and  color  card. 

I  Name 


Po»t  Office 


I  R.  F.  D.. 


••State.' 


It  Takes  Water 
To  Produce  Milk. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  first  cutting  of  asparagus  was 
made  April  17.  fully  10  days  late.  April 
lias  been  chilly  till  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  we  have  had  some  real  Summer 
davs.  with  noon  temperatures  up  and 
above  SO  degrees.  The  effect  on  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  been  wonderful.  The  maple 
trees,  which  on  the  20th  showed  only 
bloom,  had  leaves  nearly  half  grown  by 
the  25th.  The  garden,  too.  showed  tne 
effect  of  the  heat.  Spring-sown  spinach 
hurst  from  the  seed  leaf,  and  promises  to 
he  ready  to  cut  early  in  May.  The  early 
Irish  potatoes  have  got  big  enough  for 
a  few  beetles  to  he  looking  around  for  a 
place  to  lay  their  eggs.  When  a  few 
more  get  around  I  will  use  the  dust  of 
calcium  arsenate,  with  twice  the  hulk  of 
slaked  lime  (air-slaked)  added.  The  old 
beetles  do  not  eat  much,  but  I  kill  some 
of  them,  and  each  one  of  the  females 
hilled  means  a  lot  of  larvte  that  do  not 
hatch.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  arsenates, 
hut  the  calcium  arsenate  cleans  up  biting 
insects  more  quickly  than  any  other  form 
]  have  fried.  The  caustic  effect  of  the 
lime  lias  some  effect,  too. 

All  of  my  early  tomato  plants  have 
stakes  set  to  them.  There  is  such  a  great 
advantage  in  this  training  to  a  single 
stem,  enabling  us  to  plant  more  closely, 
and  actually  not  only  getting  the  fruit 
earlier,  hut  better  and  more  of  if.  I  have 
tried  for  several  seasons  the  difference 
between  plants  of  the  same  lot  which  have 
been  treated  exactly  alike,  one  set  trained 
to  stakes  and  one  let  tumble  on  the 
ground,  and  have  such  results  from  the 
stakes  that  I  will  experiment  no  more 
with  early  tomatoes  on  the  ground.  It 
is  not  so  had  with  the  late  varieties  which 
have  heavier  foliage.  These  do  not  sun- 
scald  so  badly.  I  propose  to  try  some 
of  the  late  varieties  on  part  of  my  woven- 
wire  fence  and  merely  tie  them  out,  in 
their  natural  growth  without  pinching, 
giving  them  room  to  spread  out.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  he  still  less  sunscaid. 
Sunscald  in  midsummer  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  loss  here.  I  am  never 
troubled  with  it  in  the  early  varieties 
trained  to  stakes,  hut  all  early  plants 
tumbled  on  the  ground  will  usually  have 
a  large  part  of  the  fruit  made  worthless 
by  the  scald. 

“Can  early  potted  tomato  plants  ho 
grown  for  sale  at  a  profit  at  $5  per  100?” 
asks  a  young  man  starting  in  greenhouse 
work.  To  get  good  plants  established  in 
3-in.  pots  at  planting  time  you  have  !«» 
nurse  them  and  burn  coal  for  two  and  a 
half  mouths  at  least,  and  if  the  space 
under  glass  is  heated  and  used  for  this 
purpose  alone,  you  will  at  present  price 
for  coal  make  little  or  nothing  from  to¬ 
mato  plants  out  of  pots  at  5c  each.  I 
grow  the  plants  primarily  for  my  own 
use.  aud  the  boiler  that  heats  the  little 
greenhouse  also  heats  my  office  when  the 
greenhouse  door  is  open.  But  I  am  rather 
compelled  to  let  my  neighbors  have  some 
plants  from  the  surplus,  and  I  find  that 
these  early  plants  cost,  all  that  I  get  for 
them,  and  that  1  would  not  undertake  to 
grow  them  for  sale,  expecting  profit  now 
when  sold  for  5c  each.  Years  ago  it  could 
he  made  profitable,  and  the  large  florists’ 
establishments  still  grow  them  for  that 
price  as  a  sort  of  side  issue.  If  I  were 
growing  anything  in  the  plant  line  for 
sale  1  would  not  grow  early  potted  plants 
or  plants  transplanted  to  cold  frame  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  for  $5  per  100. 
Florists  supply  them  in  order  to  keep 
their  customers  for  the  things  that  pay 
better. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  commercial 
greenhouse  men  will  have  to  advance,  like 
everyone  else,  if  coal  keeps  soaring  in 
price.  Last  Rummer  1  put  in  my  usual 
supply  for  the  Winter,  but  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  cleaned  it  up  before  we  could  do  with¬ 
out  tires,  and  I  had  to  pay  $13.50  a  ton 
this  Spring,  and  they  say  that  it  will  he 
higher. 

It  seems  to  lie  a  curious  state  of  affairs 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apple 
trees  are  planted  every  year  that  the  price 
of  apples  in  the  greengrocer  stores  mounts 
higher  annually.  Now  our  dealers  here 
have  quit  giving  any  price  per  peck  or 
bushel,  and  tire  asking  SI  a  dozeti  for 
apples  fit  to  eat.  At  an  Italian  fruit 
Jtand  l  noticed  some  undersized  June 
i  ink  tomatoes,  and.  asking  the  price,,  the 
dealer  said :  ‘‘Three  for  25  cents.”  I 
nope  that  the  Florida  grower  got  his 
proper  share,  hut  I  doubt  it. 

^  ith  new  Irish  potatoes  quoted  at  $17 
a  barrel  in  New  York,  there  should  be  a 
good  profit  for  the  growers  unless  the 
railroads  took  too  much  or  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant’s  returns  get  the  wilt  dis- 
ease  there  were  a  good  many  potato 
tops  frozen  in  Florida  in  early  March,  and 
potatoes  once  cut  to  the  ground  do  not 
mako  the  crop  they  promised.  The  grow- 
TV'1  vegetables  have  to  take  all  the 
risks  of  the  weather  and  the  markets, 
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Leading  fanners  and  dairy¬ 
men  are  using  the 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

because  they  know’  that  a  contin¬ 
uous  supply  of  fresh,  pure  water 
makes  cows  give  more  milk.  They 
have  found  that  they  can  depend 
upon  the  Fuller  &  Johmon  Farm 
Pump  Engine  every 
day  in  the  year. 

This  engine  eomes  com¬ 
plete,  fits  any  pump  and 
on  any  well  platform. 

Our  free  booklet  No. 

17-A  gives  valuable  facts 
on  farm  water  supply. 

Write  for  it  today. 

Poller  Sc  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  1840 

Builders  of  Farm  Engines 

50  Rowe  Street 
Madison.  Wis. 


ONLY  WATER 
GROUND  RODS 
CAN  GIVE  SURE 
PROTECTION 


LIGHTNING  rods  protect  because  they  offer  uneasy  path  for  the  electricity  that 
j  otherwise  would  tear  through  the  house  or  barn.  Water  increases  conductivity 
so  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rod  always  be  grounded  In  moist  soil. 
That’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  have  chosen 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

These  conductors  are  grounded  in  a  copper  tube  filled  with  water.  The  surrounding 
soil  is  always  moist,  making  a  perfect  connection  for  electricity  to  pass  off  harmlessly. 
This  patented  feature  is  found  only  in  the  Security. 

Security  Lightning  Rods  have  been  on  the  market  for  28  years  and  are  endorsed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  State  Insurance  Exchanges.  Every 
Installation  is  made  under  a  $500  offer  of  reward.  Use  them  to  protect  your  property. 

Write  for  free  book  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Company 

504  Pine  Street  *  Burlington,  Wis. 


Why  ?  DEVOE  is  Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure  paint  to 
the  last  drop  in  the  can.  No  worthless  adulterants — just 
Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Pure 
Turpentine  Dryer,  AND  NOTHING  ELSE.  That’s  why 
DEVOE  is  guaranteed  to  take  fewer  gallons  and  weaY 
years  longer.  And  that’s  why  it  will  cost  you  less  money 
to  paint  DEVOE. 


Ti 


PAINT  is  d  read 

Necessity 

After  your  buildings  need  painting,  every  year  you  wait  it 
will  cost  you  more  money  to  put  them  in  good  condition.  Any 
paint  is  better  than  no  paint,  but  for  real  paint  economy  use 

‘TN'TJ'T  /Y^VFT1  Guaranteed 

L/Li  V  \y\LiLead  and  Zinc  Paint 
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W*""arw  Engine 
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MECHANICAL  perfection — sturdy  construc¬ 
tion — plus  povJer — right  price — all  these  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  America’s 


Master  Farm  Engine. 

On  o-Jer  <2.50,000  American  farms  the  4<Z”  is  cfailyJ 
demonstrating  its  superiority.  More  firmly  than  e\>er 

its  unquestioned  supremacy)  is  becoming  established.  Backed  bp 
Fairbanks-Morse  qualitp  and  its  ov?n  reputation  for  unparalleled 
performance,  the  “Z”  is  the  one  engine  for  anp  farmer  to  bup. 

Let  pour  dealer  shos?  poti  \?hp  pou  should  ha-Je  a  You 

vJill  knoW  then  whp  o\>er  a  quarter  of  a  million  progressive 
farmers  selected  it  after  comparing  it  With  all  others.  Two 
hundred  Bosch  SerVice  Stations  cooperate  With  Fairbanks-Morse 


Mr.  HANDY  MAN 

IF  YOU  KNEW  WHERE  YOU  COULD  GET 

Fine  Cabinet  Woods 

MAHOGANY,  WALNUT,  OAK,  ASH,  BIRCH,  BIRDSEYE  MAPLE,  ETC. 

planed  to  thickness,  ripped  to  width,  cross-cut  to  length  and  properly 
seasoned,  would  you  not  start  to  make  that  piece  of  furniture 
so  much  needed?  We  have  designs  and  working  drawings  easily 
understood,  simple  to  make  and  handsome  appearance  when  finished. 
Write  for  booklet  containing  pictures,  designs,  drawings,  etc.,  to 

THE  HANDCRAFT  WOOD  CO.,  542  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


Charles  Fremd’e  Formula 


Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 
A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sufco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


—■WOOD  PIPE™ 

Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  he  in¬ 
stalled  for  one-half  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  hurst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

h.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  Needs 
no  ice.  Keeps  all  food  fresh,  pure, 
sweet.  Stop  climbing  cellar  stairs.  The 
"Polar"  fits  on  your  back  porch,  an  arm's 
reach  from  your  kitchen  stove.  The  "Polar" 
method  of  iceless  refrigeration  as  used  in 
France  now  yours  at  very  little  cost. 

Write  for  Price  TOD  A  Y 

Get  all  facts,  Attractive  discount  to  agents 
selling  from  their  homes.  Be; 
first  to  write  from  your" 
neighborhood.  Address 

POLAR  ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR 
CO. 


When  y on  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 

-  f 


Part  II. 

Corn  P.orer  Quarantines. — Although 
a  Federal  quarantine  has  been  placed  on 
several  sections  of  New  England  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  shipping  of  corn  and  various 
other  crops  which  might  contain  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  corn-borer,  there  seems  to  be  much 
less  alarm  over  this  pest  this  season  than 
last.  Some  market  gardeners  suffered  a 
considerable  loss  last  year,  but  the  dam¬ 
age  was  much  les»  in  private  gardens  than 
had  been  anticipated.  One  thing  seems 
to  be  certain,  which  is  that  the  borer  can 
never  be  wholly  exterminated,  although 
there  is  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  in  check 
by  natural  parasites,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  located.  Considerable  un¬ 
necessary  hardship  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  quarantine  ruling  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  prevents  the  shipping  into 
that  State  of  Gladiolus  conns  or  Dahlia 
tubers,  even  without  stems.  It  has  been 
shown  conclusively  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  borers  to  be  carried  in  either  the 
conns  or  the  tubers,  a  fact  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  recognizes  by  allowing 
their  free  shipment.  Massachusetts  grow¬ 
ers  ordinarily  send  enormous  quantities  of 
Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  bulbs  into  Illinois, 
both  to  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade, 
and  this  uncalled-for  measure  hits  caused 
them  no  little  loss,  although  possibly  it 
has  benefited  growers  in  Illinois  and  those 
in  Michigan,  of  whom  there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number.  The  fact  is  that  the 
growing  tendency  for  interstate  quaran¬ 
tine  measures  of  many  kinds  offers  great 
temptation  for  unfair  discrimination,  and 
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the  use  of  alarming  threats  to  build  up 
local  tariff  walls. 

The  Standard  Bushel. — Contrary  to 
expectations  the  general  court  did  not 
pass  the  bill  calling  for  a  standard  bushel 
box  in  Massachusetts.  Apparently  the 
bill  was  defeated  because  the  committee 
did  not  understand  its  import.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  only  a  part  of  the  committee 
was  present  when  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  bill  were  presented,  while  all  the 
members  were  on  hand  when  the  oppon¬ 
ents  were  heard.  With  market  gardeners 
and  fruit  growers  lined  up  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  in  favor  of  the  Rhode  Island  box, 
so-called,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
measure  will  go  through  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion. 

Growing  Dahlias  and  Gladioli. — 
Going  back  to  Dahlias,  I  am  surprised  to 
find  how  many  garden  makers  do  not 
realize  that  the  tubers  ought  to  be  planted 
on  their  sides  instead  of  being  set  on  end. 
All  too  often  the  whole  clumps  are  plant¬ 
ed  instead  of  single  tubers.  It  is  much 
better  to  cup  up  the  clumps,  and  this  is 
readily  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  although 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  bit  of  the 
neck  containing  an  eye  wtth  every  piece. 
Dahlia  growing  has  assumed  enormous 
proportions  in  New  England,  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  city  and  town  there  may  be 
found  one  or  more  persons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  both  flowers  and 
tubers  to  sell.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
any  lack  of  buyers,  either,  and  some  of  the 
newer  Dahlias,  especially  those  of  the 
pseony-flowered  and  collarette  types,  are 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

Gladiolus  for  Cut  Flowers. — The 
question  has  come  to  me  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  raising  Gladiolus  flowers  for 
sale  in  the  Boston  flower  market.  If  the 
flowers  can  be  had  before  July,  or  in 
quantities  after  the  first  of  September, 
they  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Between 
July  1  and  September  1.  however,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  glut,  and  a  new  grower 
would  not  have  much  likelihood  of  making 
money.  There  is  a  better  opportunity  to 
sell  the  flowers  to  private  florists  and  to 
hotels  and  retsAu  rants  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  Such  varieties  sis  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Peace,  Hal¬ 
ley,  Klondike,  Mrs.  Francis  King  and 


Breuchleyensis  may  be  grown.  The  newer 
Primulinus  hybrids  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  either.  They  are  among  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  Gladioli,  and  come 
considerably  earlier  than  the  other  kinds. 
Their  delicate  beauty  commends  them  to 
every  flower  lover. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


The  Lasting  Influence  of  Flowers 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  description 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes  some  time  ago  de¬ 
scribing  the  lilac  bush  and  its  planting 
by  the  wife  of  the  farmer.  I  was  ill  at 
the  time,  and  my  prosaic  husband  read 
the  article  to  me.  The  thoughts  expressed 
touched  us  both,  and  I  remarked  to  him: 
“That  is  much  of  what  I  have  felt,  but 
have  not  had  the  power  to  put  in  words 
about  the  woman  who  planted  the  first 
bulb  of  ‘Easter’  flowers  which  grow  on 
‘Cabin  Run.’  ”  A  few  years  before  we 
were  married  my  husband  bought  a  farm 
in  this  county.  Across  the  hill  from  the 
farmhouse  was  an  old  chimney,  or  rather 
the  remains  of  one.  In  the  meadow 
around,  almost  a  half  acre,  were  literally 
thousands  of  jonquils.  At  one  time  my 
husband  brought  me  more  than  500  blos¬ 
soms.  I  cannot  express  my  feelings  at 
sight  of  them. 

I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we 
have  used  them  for :  Decorations  of 
churches,  gifts  to  schools  and  school  chil¬ 
dren,  gifts  to  sick  and  well ;  thousands 
have  been  given  away,  and  many  made 
happy  by  the  sight  of  them.  How  my 
heart  has  warmed  to  that  woman,  who  in 


Corn  liorer  on  Sweet  Corn.  Fig.  268 

her  little  clearing,  by  her  log  cabin,  plant¬ 
ed  the  first  bulb.  What  a  setting  for  a 
romance  and  a  painting.  IIow  I  wish  I 
could  express  what  I  feel  in  what  this 
means  to  me.  IIow  many  people  have 
had  pleasure  because  this  woman  lived! 
Will  my  life  mean  anything  to  future  men 
and  women  ?  R- 


Plants  for  Window  Boxes 

I  have  a  porch  where  I  have  four  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  one  facing  the  south,  two 
facing  the  west,  and  one  north.  The  first 
three  have  sun  almost  all  day,  the  one  on 
the  north  having  sun  only  about  two 
hours.  I  have  been  growing  geraniums, 
but  without  the  best  result.  What  plants 
would  you  advise  me  to  use  in  the  north 
box,  or  would  you  advise  a  vine,  and  if 
so.  what  kind  would  you  think  best?  I 
have  been  growing  geranium  and  Coleus. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  change  F.  s.  \V. 

Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Window  boxes  on  the  north  side,  where 
they  receive  little  sun,  are  not  desirable 
for  flowering  plants,  but  small  Boston 
ferns,  with  English  ivy  or  Wandering 
Jew  as  trailers,  will  give  a  good  effect. 
Rex  Begonias  will  do  well  under  such 
conditions,  and  the  Vernon  Begonias  used 
for  bedding  will  give  a  fair  foliage  effect. 
Our  choice,  however,  would  be  Boston 
ferns  or  Rex  Begonias.  Fuchsias  may 
do  well,  if  sturdy  short-jointed  plants  are 
selected. 

In  the  sunny  window  boxes  there  is 
quite  a  wide  range  of  choice.  Double 
Petunias  are  very  attractive,  also  Calen¬ 
dulas,  if  yellow  flowers  are  desired. 
Ageratnms,  Lobelias  and  Marguerites  or 
Paris  daisies  are  pretty  for  a  time,  but 
rarely  flower  freely  through  a  hot,  <{iy 
Summer.  Double  or  single  Petunias,  vvttn 
ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  (commonly  called 
geranium)  to  hang  in  front  will  be  very 
attractive,  and  if  there  is  room  some 
scented  geraniums  could  be  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  Petunias.  Other  desirable 
trailing  plants  for  window  boxes  are 
variegated  Vinca  (one  of  the  best;, 
Thunbergin.  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  or 
Nierembenria,  with  small  lavender-biu*. 
flowers.  The  best  effect  is  given  h.v  a 
mass  of  one  color,  and  the  every-day  ger¬ 
anium  continues  one  of  the  best  plan  • 
for  this  purpose.  There  are,  howevei, 
fine  single  fringed  Petunias  that  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  all  Summer,  am 
they  will  be  found  equally  desirable  iu 
the  window  box. 
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Greater  Tire  Mileage— and  the 

Goodyear  Service  Plan 
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RIM-CUT  PATCH  BEING  INSERTED 


A  fabric  break  may  be  repaired  on  the  road  by  using  the  Rim-Cut  Patch 
without  cement.  It  should  be  vulcanized  later.  If  the  tire  is  too  old  to  be  worth 
vulcanizing,  a  satisfactory  repair  can  be  made  by  using  the  Rim-Cut  Patch 
and  CEMENTING  IT  I A  with  Goodyear  C-35  Patching  Cement.  To  do 


this  follow  these  directions:  First  be  sure  that  the  fabric  at  the  break  is  dry; 
then  clean  the  inside  of  the  tire  at  the  break  with  gasoline;  after  it  is  dry 
apply  two  coats  of  C-35  Patching  Cement ,  allowing  each  to  dry.  Give  the 
outside  of  the  patch  the  same  treatment;  insert  the  patch  by  seating  the  toe  of 


the  tire  bead  in  the  crease  in  the  patch  wing.  Now  work  the  patch  dozen  all 
the  way  across  the  tire,  pressing  it  down  firmly  and  smoothly,  and  then 
adjust  the  other  wing  of  the  patch  around  the  other  bead ,  For  cord  tires, 
the  Goodyear  Cord  Patch  is  the  ideal  tire  saver  to  use. 
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EVERY  Goodyear  Tire  Saver,  like  the 
Rim-Cut  Patch  illustrated,  is  designed 
to  insure  that  greater  mileage  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 

To  the  fine  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  and 
the  convenience  of  their  distribution,  this 
plan  adds  effective  means  of  prolonging  the 
usefulness  of  injured  tires. 

In  the  case  of  a  fabric  break,  for  example,  it 
provides  in  the  Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch  a 
dependable  emergency  repair  which  protects 


the  tire  until  a  permanent  repair  can  be  made. 

But  in  addition  to  tire  savers,  the  Goodyear 
Service  Plan  provides  also  tire  conservation 
lessons,  instructive  advertising  and  the  help¬ 
ful  advice  of  Goodyear  Service  Station  Deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Take  full  advantage  then  of  the  Goodyear  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  for  the  Conservation  Bulletins;  use  his 
advice;  keep  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  in  your  car 
— these  are  the  means  to  greater  tire  mileage. 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Which  is  it  with  you— 

Is  it  highest  price  or  Styleplus ? 

Are  you  going  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  to 
insure  getting  good  clothes — or  buy  Styleplus,  which 
guarantee  you  style  and  all-wool  quality  at  moderate 
price? 

The  all-wool  Styleplus  fabrics  are  splendidly  tail¬ 
ored.  The  clothes  have  style.  Every  suit  is  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction.  Yet  you  pay  a  moderate  price! 
A  known  price  printed  on  the  sleeve  ticket! 

See  before  you  pay!  Visit  your  Styleplus  dealer 
and  try  on  the  clothes.  It’s  the  safe  way  to  buy  clothes. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant 
in  most  cities  and  towns.  Write  us 
(Dept  V),  for  name  of  local  dealer. 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


!  The  biq  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 

Clothes 


Trade  Mark  Rcgiucr<4 

?45-$50~$55$60 

'  A  “7 he  sleeve  iickl  lells  Ihe price 


Copyright  1920 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc, 
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COMMON-SENSE 
REASONS 

Why 

^BARIUM-/ 
PHOSPHATE 

SHOULD  BE  USED 
in  THE  BARN  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

Manure  is  Deficient 
in  Phosphorus 

It  should  have  this  element  added  to 
make  it  a  well  balanced  fertilizer. 

You  Double  the  Value 
of  Your  Manure 

by  reinforcing  it  with  Barium-Phosphate 
containing  : 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Barium  -  Phosphate  is 
A  Disinfectant 

It  will  keep  your  barn  sweet  and  sanitary. 

Bad  air  and  disease  go  hand  in  hand. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

it  will  pay  you  to  use  B-P  in  the  stable 
gutters  every  day,  or  to  add  about  100 
lbs.  to  every  spreader  load  of  manure  as 
it  is  put  out.  Write  for  our  books: 

“Phosphorus  and  Manure” 

“B-P  for  General  Farm  Crops  ” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Inc. 


2  Rector  Street 
New  York  City 


393  Main  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 


No  Punctures 
No  Blow-outs 

Lambert  “Trublpruf*  Cord 
Tires  are  positively  guaranteed 
against  punctures,  blow-outs  and 
kindred  tire  troubles.  They 
eliminate  all  tire  upkeep  expense. 
Yet  Lamberts  deliver  greater 
mileage  than  ordinary  tires  and 
have  all  the  riding  comfort  of 
pneumatic  tires.  Y ou  can’t  drive 
your  car  at  lowest  possible  ex¬ 
pense  unless  you  use  Lamberts. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list  and 
descriptive  booklet. 


AflFNTS  WANTFI1  Active. reliable,  on  .salary,  to  take 
AULiiu  ”  1  subscriptions  for  Rural  New- 

'.  orker  in  Ohio.  Prefermen  who  have  horse  orauto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Intensive  Culture  at  80  Years 

This  Spring  I  rented  all  my  farm  ex¬ 
cepting  about  two  acres.  I  say  about,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  had  time  to  measure  it 
Later  on  I  shall  measure  it  carefully.  An 
old  greenhouse  covering  five  square  rods 
of  ground  is  on  the  reserved  portion,  be¬ 
sides  two  large  apple  trees,  four  mature 
pear  trees  and  three  Gov.  Wood  cherries 
These  partly  shade  the  plow  land,  which 
does  not  exceed  200  square  rods.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ground  is  in  lawn,  and 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  There  are 
over  70  varieties  of  trees  and  woody 
shrubs,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  herbaceous  stuff,  including  30 
of  pneonies,  and  collection  of  columbine 
and  other  perennials,  besides  bulbs.  The 
experiment  I  am  planning  is  to  see  how 
much  this  plot  of  ground  can  be  made  to 
produce  by  a  man  who  was  eighty  on 
April  30,  1920.  A  little  warm  weather 
occurred  toward  the  close  of  March,  and  I 
cleaned  out  and  fertilized  a  row  of  rhu¬ 
barb  on  the  south  end  of  the  greenhouse. 
This  rhubarb  is  about  2  ft.  from  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  clean  warm  ground  I 
planted  onion  sets  3  in.  from  the  wall, 
and  6  in.  further  out  a  row  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  lettuce.  This  was  on  March  24,  and 
a  week  later  my  record  shows  that  the  let¬ 
tuce  was  up.  Then  came  snow  and  cold 
weather,  ending  during  the  last  10  days 
with  ve-y  heavy  rains,  so  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  any  work  that  required 
moving  of  the  soil.  The  greenhouse  is 
out  of  repair  and  possibly  may  be  renewed 
this  Summer,  hut  as  I  did  not  get  back 
from  Florida  until  March  4  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  fire  up.  I  keep  a  horse, 
and  when  I  accumulate  a  dozen  bushels 
of  stable  manure  I  wheel  it  to  the  green¬ 
house  and  make  shallow  piles  on  which  I 
set  flats  in  which  to  sow  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  too  bad 
for  garden  making  I  have  not  been  mop¬ 
ing  in  the  house  and  fretting.  In  a  small 
enclosure  devoted  to  a  kitchen  garden,  but 
which  has  not  been  used  for  four  years,  a 
chance  blackberry  came  up.  It  increased 
to  about  30  plants.  It  is  of  good  quality, 
of  good  size  and  a  good  bearer.  M.v  ten¬ 
ant  wanted  to  use  the  garden,  so  I  have 
lifted  the  plants,  following  out  the  roots, 
and  the  surplus  roots  I  cut  into  2-in. 
pieces.  These  I  expect  to  plant  before 
long  in  shallow  trenches  2  ft.  apart,  plac¬ 
ing  the  root  pieces  continuously.  This  is 
the  way  commercial  .blackberry  plants  are 
started,  but  the  cutting  is  done  in  the 
Fall  and  the  roots  callused  during  Win¬ 
ter. 

Along  a  hedge  of  Japan  quince  I  found 
a  half  dozen  plants,  either  suckers  or 
seedlings,  and  in  cleaning  up  around  it  I 
dug  these  plants  and  got  enough  roots 
that  could  be  spared  to  make  about  200 
cuttings  similar  to  the  blackberries.  I 
have  more  than  1,000  small  pots,  and  I 
shall  plant  these  cuttings  in  pots  and  set 
on  a  mild  hotbed.  Should  the  stormy 
weather  continue  I  may  do  the  same 
with  the  blackberries.  I  have  rooted  the 
quince  in  that  way,  and  probably  the 
blackberries  would  he  enough  earlier  to 
warrant  the  work,  and  then  I  can  plow 
under  an  old  strawberry  bed  about  July 
1  and  set  the  potted  plants  there  and  thus 
conserve  soil  needed  now  for  other  work. 
In  that  ease  I  would  plant  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  in  drills  30  in.  apart,  and 
put  the  blackberries  Ibetween,  as  they  will 
grow  in  partial  shade. 

The  use  of  small  pots,  tin  cans  or  paper 
boxes  can  be  made  to  turn  to  advantage 
in  every  small  garden  by  advancing  suc¬ 
cession  crops  or  saving  surplus  plants.  As 
an  example  of  the  latter,  yesterday  I  dug 
some  strawberry  plants  for  a  buyer  and 
had  a.  few  tiny  plants  left.  Instead  of 
throwing  them  away  I  potted  them  in  2- 
in.  pots  and  set  them  on  a  greenhouse 
bench.  Now  when  the  mud  dries  up  and 
I  have  a  bit  of  vacant  ground  I  can  plant 
them  out,  and  each  plant  will  multiply 
fiftyfold  or  more.  The  variety  is  worth  a 
cent  a  plant  now;  what  it  will  be  worth 
next  year  is  of  course  a  question.  Could 
I  get  help  I  would  pot  a  few  thousand 
plants  and  hold  them  until  about  July  1. 
I  would  use  the  large  sized  evaporated 
milk  cans.  By  setting  on  a  redhot  stove 
the  bottoms  can  he  melted  off  without  un¬ 
fastening  the  seam  near  the  top.  Plants 
started  in  such  a  can  can  be  set  in  the 
ground  without  turning  out,  the  only  pre¬ 
caution  being  to  set  deep  enough  so  the 
top  of  can*  will  not  cut  or  mangle  the 
plant  as  it  is  swayed  by  the  wind. 

In  a  day  or  two  T  hope  to  be  able  to 
plant  100  or  more  melon,  squash  and  cu- 
cunrtber  hills  in  pots.  Some  years  I  have 
planted  as  early  as  April  1.  but  the 
weather  has  been  so  unfavorable  I  have 
delayed  until  now,  and  it  is  almost  May. 
Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  oat  ground 
has  been  plowed,  and  not  1  per  cent  of 
garden  work  started. 

The  wet  weather  is  delaying  me  seri¬ 
ously  about  clean  iug  up  my  paeon y  beds. 
I  like  to  have  them  well  started  before  1 
do  it,  and  now  they  are  growing  an  inch 
or  more  per  day,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
getting  out  tlie  seedling  grasses  which 
always  start  in  perennial  clumps.  I  took 
a  heroic  method  a  month  ago  with  a  bed 
of  German  Iris  which  had  got  filled  with 
goldenrod  and  orchard  grass.  I  dug  the 
whole  business  up,  separating  the  roots, 
potted  the  large  ones  in  4  and  o-m.  pots 
and  the  smaller  in  smaller  ones,  they 
are  flourishing  finely,  and  the  larger  ones 
will  probably  bloom.  I  have  found  more 
than  “>0  columbine  plants  under  the  hedge 
and  these  1  took  up  and  potted,  and  they 
are  flourishing  without  other  care  than 
watering.  ^  plEBCEl 
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Correct 

TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 

How  to  road  the  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  lubrication,  purified  to  ’re¬ 
move  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **A,; 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B’’  , 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  tractor  indicates  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
0.1  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 
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Factory  Methods 
on  the  Farm 


/s 


\X7TTH  few  exceptions  the 
food  of  the  world  comes 
from  the  fields.  The  last  few 
years  have  emphasized  that  fact. 

Farms  have  become  factories 
for  transforming  the  richness  of 
the  fields  into  food.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  factory  methods  has  sub¬ 
stituted  machines  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  the  work  of  men  and 
beasts. 

Tractors  are  increasing  in 
numbers.  They  are  doing  more 
and  more  of  the  work  of  horses. 
They  hold  their  own  faster 
working  pace  for  longer  hours. 
But — 

Just  as  horses  need  care  and 
attention  to  preserve  their 
strength  and  stamina,  so  the 
tractor  needs  correct  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  develop  its  full  power  for 
production,  to  develop  its  great¬ 
est  number  of  vears  of  useful¬ 


ness. 

\\  hen  the  tractor  is  correctly 
lubricated  it  requires  less 
fuel  and  less  oil. 

1  he  wear  of  mov¬ 
ing  parts  is  re¬ 
duced.  The  full 
power  of  the  tractor 
is  free  for  productive 


work.  Power  is  not  wasted  in 
overcoming  excessive  friction.  - 

\  ou  can  measure  the  unnec¬ 
essary  wear  of  excessive  friction. 
It  cuts  down  the  useful  life  of 
the  tractor  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  the  tractor’s  use  when 
renewal  of  parts  and  repairs  are 
necessary.  But  given  proper 
mechanical  attention  and  sci¬ 
entific  lubrication,  the  life  and 
usefulness  of  the  tractor  is  often 
increased  three-fold. 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  for  your  tractor,  and 
for  your  automobile,  too,  have 
been  accurately  determined. 
They  are  shown  on  the  Charts 
on  this  page. 

The  Chart  represents  our 
experience  of  53  years  in  lubri¬ 
cating  all  kinds  of  machinery.' 
It  makes  scientific  lubrication 

easy  for  you. 

*  *  * 

Gargoyle  Alobiloils  are  put  up  in  i-and  5- 
gallon  sealed  cans,  in  x  5-,  30- 
and  55-gallon  steel  drums/ 
and  in  wood  halt-barrels  and 
barrels.  Write  for  “Correct 
Lubrication,”  a  booklet  con¬ 
taining  complete  automobile 
and  tractor  charts,  and  other 
valuable  data. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  vour  dealer, 
it  is  safer  to  purchase  in  original  packages. 

Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

Vacuum  oil  company,  New  York,  u.  s.  a. 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  evermvhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic 

Branches: 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgli 


Detroit  Minneapolis 
Chicago  Indianapolis 


K.ans.is  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


Correct  AUTOMOBILE 
LUBRICATION 

How  to  read  the  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  engine  lubrication  purified  to  remove 
free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B“ 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For 
example,  “A”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A”,  “Arc”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic,  etc.  The  recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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WHEN  you  are  seeding  and  one  of  your  spark 
plugs  pops  out  or  “misses,”  that  “miss”  is  as 
good  as  a  mile  lost.  You  can  overcome  the  annoyance 
and  delay  of  misfiring  by  using  sure-fire  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs. 

The  mica  in  the  Bethlehem  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug 
cannot  peel  off  and  cause  the  plug  to  foul.  The  mica 
is  wrapped  around  the  center-spindle,  then  reinforced 
with  little  mica  washers,  compressed  into  a  solid  mass. 
They  “stand  the  racket.” 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  The  Studebaker  Corporation 
has  done  the  same  thing  on  automobiles.  Let  their 
judgment  be  your  guide. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  just  as 
dependable  as  the  Tractor  plugs.  To  save  you  time 
and  money  in  buying  spark  plugs,  we  have  prepared 
a  little  booklet,  1  Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  we  will  mail 
you  free  upon  request. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Traction  Sprayer* 


For  Potatoes,  Truck 
and  Shrubs,  etc. 

Spraying  an  acre  of  potatoes,  pickles, 
strawberries,  etc.,  in  12  to  15  minutes 
with  a  one-man,  one-team  machine  is  cer¬ 
tainly  saving  money. 

The  Eureka  sprays  4,  6  or  more  rows  at  a 
time,  9  to  24  ft.  One,  two  or  three  nozzles 
for  each  row  deliver  powerful,  fine,  misty 
spray  on  all  sides.  Drives  between  rows, 
thus  saving  all  ground  for  planting. 
Supplied  with  60  or  100-gal.  Cypress  Tanks. 
Big  60  x  3  inch  wheels  give  ample  traction  for 
pump,  delivering  steady  pressure.  Gauge  and 
relief  valves  provide  automatic  control  of 
pressure  as  desired.  Dasherin  tank  keeps  mix¬ 
ture  constantly  agitated.  Dasher  operates 
with  machine  in  or  out  of  gear. 

Can  also  be  used  with  attachment  for  spiaying 
trees  and  shrubs. 


EUREKA  MOWER 
Box  880,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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Does  Your  Nursery¬ 
man  Use  This  Mark  ? 

THE  ‘-TRUSTWORTHY” 
trade-mark  shown  above,  is 
used  by  the  400  members  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen. 

These  men  have  linked  them¬ 
selves  together  to  protect  you! 

Membership  in  their  Associa¬ 
tion  is  strictly  limited  to  those 
iirms  whose  methods  and  stand¬ 
ards  come  up  to  the  Association 
measure. 

Therefore  the  TRUST¬ 
WORTHY  trade-mark  gives 
you  the  Association’s  assurance 
of  satisfaction,  back  of  your 
purchase. 

How  the  Association’s  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  means  your 
protection,  what  the  Association 
is,  and  where  you  can  get 
TRUSTWORTHY  trees  and 
plants,  is  told  in  our  free  book¬ 
let. — “Looking  Roth  Ways  Be¬ 
fore  You  Buy  Nursery  Stock.” 


Americart 

Association 

mtisei-ymeiv 


General  Offices:  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  We  supply  any  book  Unit,  has  to  do  with 
1)  O  O  K  S  country  life:  the  farm,  the  flower,  fruit  or 
vegetable,  garden,  trees,  shrubs,  landscape  gardening, 
plnntH  under  plana,  hoIIh,  feitllizeiB,  plant  iliKea****,  in  Kent  pent*, 
garden  ar«*bitert.ure, outdoor  sport*,  eir.  From  ihoiwuude  of  hooks 
we  have  selected  the  700  bevt.  Send  stamp  for  56  pp.  catalog  No.  3. 
A.  T.  UL  LA  U.AUH  CO.  Inc,  lil-A  W,  3UU  SI.,  New  Ywli  City 


General  Farm  Topics 


Value  of  Rye  Hay 

I  have  about  an  acre  of  plums  just 
about  full  grown.  I  plowed  and  cleaned 
it  out  last  Fall  and  sowed  rye,  with  the 
intention  of  plowing  it  under  this  Spring; 
have  a  line  stand  of  it.  I  keep  one  cow 
and  one  horse,  but  have  no  pasture,  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  hay  and  grain.  I  have  about 
an  acre  which  T  intend  to  sow  to  oats  and 
peas  for  feed  this  Summer,  cutting  it.  for 
hay,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  this  rye  green 
for  hay  also,  or  to  plow  it  under  for  ma¬ 
nure,  as  originally  contemplated.  Hay  is 
selling  here  for  around  $30  per  ton,  and 
feed  at  about  $65  to  $70.  lias  rye  cut 
green  for  hay  any  feeding  value  when  fed 
to  cattle  for  milk?  F.  S.  R. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

At  present  hay  prices  we  should  cut 
that  rye  early  and  make  it  into  hay.  The 
ordinary  “rye  hay”  is  about  the  poorest 
fodder  you  can  find.  That  is  because  most 
people  let  it  stand  too  long  before  cut¬ 
ting.  Rye  straw  is  very  hard  and  tough, 
but  when  cut  early  the  rye  will  make  -t 
fair  feed.  Many  dairymen  use  large 
quantities  of  green  rye — cut  when  almost 
two  feet  high.  The  grain  makes  a  very 
rapid  Spring  growth,  coming  ahead  of 
other  fodder.  Cut  it  before  it  comes  in 
bloom  and  cure  as  you  would  clover. 
Most  people  wait  until  the  head  is  fully 
formed,  hut  at  that  stage  of  growth  the 
stalk  is  too  hard  and  tough. 


Soil  Poisoning  from  Arsenical  Spray 

Is  there  anything  in  the  idea  that  ar¬ 
senical  sprays,  constantly  used,  will  in  the 
course  of  time  poison  the  soil,  arsenic 
being  an  indestructible  material?  n.  G. 

Experiments  conducted  in  Colorado  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  that  injury  resulted  from 
the  continued  use  of  arsenic.  The  poison 
accumulated  in  the  soil  in  such  quantities 
as  to  injure  trees.  The  conditions  were 
hardly  what  we  can  expect  in  ordinary 
culture.  The  poisoned  spray  was  heavily 
used  and  the  ground  was  irrigated — not 
receiving  the  usual  rainfall  in  our  humid 
climate.  Our  scientific  men  appear  to 
think  that  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  with 
our  heavy  rainfall  and  with  the  ordinary 
spraying,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  in¬ 
jury. 


Leveling  Rye  Stubble 

Let  us  know  what  implement  is  best  to 
use  to  lay  down  a  rye  stubble,  and  when 
should  it  be  done?  We  expect  to  mow 
hay  this  year  in  this  field,  and  feel  the 
stubble  may  interfere  with  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  L.  B. 

King’s  Park,  N.  Y. 

A  heavy  roller  will  smash  down  the 
stubble  usually  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  mower.  When  the  grain  stubble  is 
too  bigb,  some  farmers  turn  it  over  in 
early  Spring.  This  cleans  out  all  trash 
and  leaves  the  ground  smooth.  If  burned 
early  the  young  grass  is  not  injured,  but, 
of  course,  you  lose  some  nitrogen  and 
humus  in  this  burning. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Ordnance  Warehouse 
No.  11.  at  Camp  Travis,  near  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  was  destroyed  by  lire  May  2. 
Supplies  valued  at  $1,000,000  were  in  the 
building,  and  according  to  estimates  the 
loss  will  be  at  least  $500,000. 

Forty-three  bodies  have  been  recovered 
from  the  wreckage  of  the  village  of  l’eggs, 
Okla.,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado 
May  2,  and  more  than  a  score  of  severely 
injured  have  been  taken  to  hospitals  in 
near-by  cities.  Four  other  persons  were 
killed  when  the  tornado  swept  across 
parts  of  Rogers  and  Craig  Counties,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chelsea,  and  seven  are 
known  to  have  been  injured  there. 

Spurred  by  a  strong  northwest  wind, 
fire  shot  through  the  Jewett  plant  of  the 
national  Lead  Company  at  Port  Rich¬ 
mond,  Staten  Island.  May  2.  burned  out 
the  main  building,  destroyed  the  plant’s 
big  storage  bouse  and  ate  its  way  through 
two  dwellings  and  a  hotel.  Three  per¬ 
sons  were  injured,  and  the  property  loss 
was  $300,000. 

Fire  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  M*iy  4, 
destroyed  the  Rialto  Theater  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  buildings,  causing  a  loss 
of  $250,000. 

Arrangements  for  the  gradual  emigra¬ 
tion  of  4.000,000  Jews  to  Palestine  will 
be  discussed  at  the  extraordinary  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ica  here  May  9-10.  The  conference  will 
be  attended  by  1.700  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Under  the 


leadership  of  Justice  Brandcis  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  United 
States  Judge  Julian  AY  .Mack  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  expected  to  take  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Near  East.  Al¬ 
though  millions  of  Jews,  particularly  from 
Eastern  Europe,  are  said  to  be  prepared 
to  leave  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  Zion¬ 
ists  say  that  "no  mad  rush  of  emigrants 
will  be  permitted  to  flood  Palestine.”  but 
that  a  well-regulated,  carefully  scientific 
emigration  of  perhaps  50,000  annually 
will  be  undertaken. 

A  verdict  of  $25,000  was  awarded  Mor¬ 
itz  D.  Spitzer,  a  chiropodist,  May  4,  in 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  for  injuries 
sustained  by  reason  of  swallowing  some 
tacks  in  Soup  that  he  ate  in  one  of  the 
Childs  restaurants.  After  hearing  his 
story  of  how  Mi*.  Spitzer  had  suffered  for 
a  long  time,  after  an  operation  had  been 
performed  to  remove  the  tacks,  the  jury 
before  Justice  Finch  gave  him  the  full 
amount  of  damages  he  sued  for.  Unless 
the  verdict  is  reduced  by  the  trial  court 
the  defendant  company  will  appeal. 

WASHINGTON. — A  bill  providing  for 
Federal  enforcement  of  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  constitutional  amendment,  was  in¬ 
troduced  May  4  by  Senator  Watson 
fRop..  Ind.)  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It^  proposes  a  fine  of  $5()ii 
and  one  year’s  imprisonment  for  in¬ 
terference  with  women  in  voting  in  all 
elections,  including  State,  territorial, 
county,  city,  parish,  school  district  or 
others. 

The  latest  figures  on  the  world’s  oil 
supply  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  show  that  the  foreign  countries 
are  using  only  half  as  much  petroleum 
as  the  United  States,'  but  have  seven  times 
as  much  oil  in  the  ground.  These  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  using  about.  200.000,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil  yearly,  but  they  have  resources 
large  enough  to  last  more  than  250  years 
at  this  rate  of  consumption.  In  striking 
contrast  are  the  production  figures  for  tin* 
United  States,  which  at  present  rate  of 
more  than  400.000.000  barrels  a  year,  has 
only  an  18-year  supply.  In  other  words, 
the  United  Statets  is  using  up  its  own  oil 
supply  14  times  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Warning  of  the  probability  of  an 
actual  shortage  of  gasoline  before  the  end 
of  next  Summer,  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  increase  in  gasoline  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use, 
was  given  in  a  statement  issued  May  2 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A\rith  the  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  and  trucks  now  in  use 
estimated  to  be  25  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,  gasoline  production,  it  was  said, 
increased  only  11  per  cent  in  February 
and  20  per  cent  in  March. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Proposals  to 
license  meat  packers  and  create  a  com¬ 
mission  to  enforce  laws  affecting  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  rejected  April  29  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  With 
these  eliminations  agreed  upon  a  sub¬ 
committee.  headed  by  Chairman  Haugen, 
was  appointed  to  draft  compromise  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  regulation  of  the  packers. 

After  June  1.  1920,  the  importation  for 
any  purpose  of  any  variety  of  stocks,  cut¬ 
tings,  scions  or  buds  of  fruits  for  propa¬ 
gation.  from  Asia,  Japan,  Philippine 
Islands  and  Oceania  (including  Australia 
and  New  Zealand)  is  prohibited,  except 
for  experimental  or  scientific  purposes  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Special 
permits  may,  however,  be  issued  for  lim¬ 
ited  supplies  from  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
country  supplied  with  new  varieties.  This 
quarantine  order  aims  at  keeping  out  the 
Japanese  apple  canker,  Oriental  fruit 
moth,  pear  fruit-borer,  apple  moth  and 
other  pests. 

More  than  8.000  members  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Meunonite  Church  community  in 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  will  leave 
Canada  this  Summer  and  establish  a  col¬ 
ony  iii  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  Winnipeg  April  29.  The 
statement  followed  a  visit  of  Bishop  Wahl 
of  Swift  Current,  who  told  the  provincial 
authorities  Attorney  General  Palmer  had 
given  assurance  that  if  the  community 
settled  in  the  United  States  it  would  be 
granted  immunity  from  military  service. 
The  exodus  will  depopulate  virtually  lo 
or  14  prairie  towns,  it  was  said,  and  will 
necessitate  the  sale  of  improved  laud  hold¬ 
ings  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000. 

Farm  Loan  Bank  officials,  meeting  at 
Washington  May  3,  agreed  that  expansion 
of  the  agricultural  industry  was  daily  be¬ 
ing  retarded  through  inability  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  further  advances  to  farmers. 
While  the  country  awaits  a  hearing  ot  the 
suit,  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
under  which  the  system  onerates.  it  was 
stated  that  thousands  of  farmers  were 
compelled  to  forego  plans  for  extension 
nr  expansion  of  the  crop  planting  plans. 
The  conference  was  called  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dobdell  of  the  Farm  Loan  Loaiu 
in  order  that  a  general  survey  ot  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  the  banks  and  loan 
associations  could  be  made.  It  did  not 
complete  its  work  and  the  discussions 
were  to  tie  continued.  All  members  <  t 
the  conference  urged  against  another  •> 
fer  of  farm  loan  bonds  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  at  this  time.  The  opinion  was  hem 

that  a  "cloud  would  hang  over  boiKis  s 

long  as  the  act  providing  for  then  issue 
was  in  court.”  Officials  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  i 
ris  resolution  empowering  the  lreasurj  to 
absorb  the  board  s  next  bond  issue. 
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Its  width  makes  the  Utilitor  ideal  for  cultivation. 


The  Farmer  Has  Got  To  Take 
Matters  In  His  Own  Hands 
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This  little  booklet  will 
solve  your  power  farming 
problems.  IV e  will  gladly 
send  you  a  copy  without 
the  slightest  obligation  on 
your  part.  The  coupon 
brings  the  book. 
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Discing  can  be  done  better  and  faster  with  a  Utilitor. 


— isn’t  it  about  time  to  RUN  YOUR  OWN  FARM  in  your 
own  way?  You’ve  got  to  cut  costs.  No  matter  how  much 
you  get  for  what  you  raise,  you  can’t  make  money  if  it  takes 
all  you  make  to  buy  feed  for  your  horses  and  your  hands  and 
to  pay  wages.  Horses  and  Farm  Help  will  eat,  are  eating,  up 
your  profits  faster  than  you  can  possibly  make  them.  Find 
out  ALL  ABOUT  THE 
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l  he  Utilitor  will  plow  to  your  entire  satisfaction 


V- 


We  sell  a  specially  made  lighting  set  with  the  Utilitor. 


THE 

MIDWEST 
FmG!NE  CO. 

1 15  Martindale  Av. 

'ndianapolis,  Indiana 

with'c^ir  P,!5**e  me 

T™  "Mutation,  on  my  pan 

checked  "below:*1  ‘be  U,ili,ot  «• 


□  Who  is  my 
nearest  dealer/ 


□  booklet 

^  ‘Beating  the  Q»tne 

below  we  ,he.  ‘nlorraation  requested 

Ltiluor  li„  your  parhiulat  probre.ml’"'  V°U 


A  belt  use — operat¬ 
ing  butte'  churn. 


A  Practical  Substitute  for  Horse  or 
Mule  Power 

Here  is  our  statement  that  you,  yourself  can 
VERIFY: 

1  he  Utilitor  is  a  mechanical,  handy  man  and  gasoline 
driven  horse  COMBINED.  It  can  pull  as  much  as  any 
horse.  It  plows,  harrows,  discs,  cultivates,  hauls — does 
all  the  work  of  one  horse. 

— and  the  work  of  a  gasoline  engine  besides.  It 
will  run  your  pump  for  filling  watering  troughs  anywhere 
on  the  larm,  drive  a  cream  separator,  churn,  cut  wood. 

Will  Work  in  the  Field  all  Day  and  Help 
Light  Your  House  at  Night 

We  have  a  farm  lighting  set  especially  meant  to  be 
charged  by  means  of  the  Utilitor,  and  this  feature,  because 
of  its  tremendous  saving,  is  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

You,  yourself,  will  find  many  new  uses  for  the  Utilitor 
after  you  get  it  on  your  farm. 


You  Can  See  a  Utilitor  Work  Before  You 

Buy  It 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  it  till  you  know  all  about 
it — who  makes  it,  what  it  will  do  on  your  farm,  how 
quickly  you  can  get  spare  parts  if  anything  should  break, 
and  all  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  And  the 
quickest  way  to  get  this  information  is  to  write  for  this 
little  FREE  booklet,  “Beating  the  Game,”  which  we  will 
send  you  if  you  will  fill  out  this  coupon.  You  are  not  in 
any  way  obligated.  Fill  the  coupon  out  TODAY — NOW. 


Dealers  Are  Selling  Utilitors 

Farmers,  fruit  raisers  and  truck  gardeners  are 
buying  Utilitors  because  this  machine  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  We  want  the  right  dealer  representation  in 
open  territory.  You  want  active  merchandise.  The 
Utilitor  is  the  most  active  merchandise  on  the 
market  today.  Write  or  wire  us  today  for  our 
selling  plan. 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


HIGH  PRICES  AND  LIGHT  SUPPLIES  STILL 

THE  RULING  CONDITIONS 

Old  vegetables  are  about  done.  Their 
place  has  been  filled  by  new  liues  from 
the  South,  supplemented  with  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  few  hundred  carloads  from 
Europe  and  Canada.  Early  Southern 
truck  crops,  like  cabbage,  celery  and  let¬ 
tuce  and  onions,  have  come  along  more 
freely  than  last  season,  but  the  early 
Southern  tomato  crop  was  reduced  greatly 
by  frost  damage  and  worm  injury. 

POTATOES  RATHER  SCARCE 

Southern  potatoes  also  were  delayed  by 
frost  in  Florida  and  by  drought  in  Texas. 
Shipments  have  been  light  thus  far,  and 
prices  quoted  in  Northern  markets  place 
early  potatoes  in  the  luxury  class.  The 
wholesale  prices  quoted  were  for  the  first 
car  of  California  potatoes,  which  sold  at 
$15  per  100  lbs.  in  Minneapolis.  Most 
new  stock  has  be*en*S6W"Siwifd"-$20*Y»er 
barrel,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of*" 
the  best  Loug  Island  old  potatoes  reached 
that  figure. 

The  prices  quoted  overshadow  even  the 
quotations  of  1917,  that  Spring  of  potato 
famine.  Southern  potato  growers  are  not 
becoming  rich  nevertheless.  The  crop  in 
early  Texas  sections,  as  in  many  local¬ 
ities.  yields  only  28  to  35  bushels  per 
acre.  It  should  reach  100  bushels  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  growers  and  to  average 
equally  for  the  whole  country.  The  best 
potato  sections  reach  an  average  of  200 
bushels  per  acre  in  favorable  years.  Many 
Southern  growers  have  had  more  or  less 
trouble  with  their  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation,  and  the  uncertainty  is  still 
greater  in  sections  where  the  main  de¬ 
pendence  is  on  rainfall. 

FIRM  APPLE  MARKETS 


red  marrow.  $10;  red 
$13 ;  pea,  $5  ;  yellow 


broilers,  live,  lb., 
35  to  36c ;  live 


white  marrow,  $0  : 
and  white  kidney, 
eye,  $7.50. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  42c: 

35  to  37c;  ducks,  live, 
geese,  lb..  25c. 

Eggs.  40  to  45c. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1, 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  _ 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  15c; 
seacb,-  $9— to  $10:  sheepskins, 

$3;  calf  skins,  No.  1.  35c; 

No.  1.  calf,  over  14  lbs.,  25c: 

14  lbs..  23c.  Wool — Unwashed,  medium, 
40  to  45c ;  fine  fleeced.  50  to  55c. 

Beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  carrots, 
14-qt.  bkt.,  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 


ISc 

18c 


;  No.  2.  17c ; 
;  No.  2.  17c; 
horse  hides, 
eaclr.  .-$2  to 
No.  2.  33c; 
;  No.  2.  over 


to  $1.25;  horseradish,  lb..  20  to  23c;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  onions.  No.  1, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
81.25  to  81.50;  potatoes,  bu..  $4  to  $4.20; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  35c ;  vegetables  oysters, 
to  50c. 

bu..  $2.75  to  $3  ;  No.  1, 
ordinary,  bu.,  $1.25  to 

D. 


doz.  -bunches.  45 
Apples,  fancy, 
$2.25  to  $2.50; 
$1.75. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extra,  65  to  65 44c ; 
Western  creamery,  extras,  64*4  to  65c; 
Western  firsts.  62  to  63c;  renovated.  53 
to  54c ;  ladles,  44  to  45c ;  storage,  firm,  59 
to  61c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  near-by,  54  to  5oc; 
Eastern  extras, ‘50  to  52c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  49  to  50c;  Western  extra  firsts,  48% 
to  49c;  Western  firsts,  47  to  48c;  storage 
packed,  extra  firsts,  4S  to  49c;  storage 
firsts,  47  to  47  %c. 


POULTRY 

Poultry,  fair  demand,  light  supply ; 
dressed  fowl,  40  to  45c;  chickens,  39  to 
45c;  old  roosters,  29  to  30c;  ducks.  40  to 
42c;  geese.  27  to  29c;  frozen  turkeys,  54 
to  56c ;  live  fowl,  36  to  40c ;  old  roosters, 
26  to  28c;  ducks,  45  to  55c;  geese,  30 
to  32c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  ;  red.  bu..  $1.75  to  $3.25 ; 
green,  $3  to  $3.50;  common.  $1  to  $1.25; 
named  sorts,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $10;  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  to  Greenings:  Western,  bu.  box.  $3  to 
$4;  Jonathan  to  Rome  Beauty.  Potatoes, 
higher;  fancy  white,  bu..  $4  to  $4.40  to 
farmers;  Jersey  sweets,  bu..  $4.25  to 
$4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm  ;  kidney,  bu.,  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrows.  $11  to  $12;  *'ea  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  firm  ;  yellow,  cwt., 
$8  to  $9;  home-grown,  bu..  $5  to  $6; 

.  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  Bermuda, 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  fancy,  crate.  24  qts.,  $11 
to  $12;  oranges,  strong,  $9  to  $12;  lem¬ 
ons.  $6  to  $7  ;  grapefruit.  $6  to  $7 :  pine¬ 
apples.  easier,  crate.  $8  to  $8.50;  ba¬ 
nanas,  bunch,  $4  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $5  to  $9  ;  beans,  green,  hamper, 
$4  to  $6;  wax,  $5  to  $6.50;  carrots,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.50;  parsnips.  $1.50  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  cwt.,  $7  to  $7.25 :  celery,  Florida, 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ;  tomatoes,  Florida, 
crate.  $3  to  $3.50 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box., 
$1  50  to  $2.75  :  pieplant,  box.  $5  to  $5  75  ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  yellow 
turnips,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  cucumbers,  doz.. 
$1  to  $2. 

SWEETS 


Apples  are  still  coming  to  market  in 
fairly  heavy  volume,  mostly  from  the 
Northwest  and  from  Eastern  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Prices  are  holding  up  well  and  have 
even  advanced  in  some  places.  Good 
Eastern  apples  of  standard  varieties 
reached  $11  per  barrel,  and  standard 
Western  varieties  sold  up  to  $5  per  box 
in  some  cities.  The  effect  of  prevailing 
low  temperatures  on  pollination  of  the 
new  crop  is  still  a  question.  Early  pros¬ 
pects  for  fruit  in  general  arc  good  in  the 
East  and  fair  in  most  parts  of  the  West. 

G.  B.  F. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  45  to  46c ;  native 
squabs,  $8  to  $10  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to 
$4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  42  to  44c;  cocks,  27  to  30c. 

APPLES 

Baldwins,  No.  1,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  No.  2, 
$4  to  $5 ;  Northern  Spys,  $5  to  $S ;  rus¬ 
sets.  $4.50  to  $8 ;  Ben  Davis.  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
Stark,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box,  Baldwins,  extra 
fancy,  $3.25  to  $3.50 :  ordinary.  $1.50 
to  $3 ;  Western,  box..  $2.50  to  $5.50. 


Honey,  quiet;  light,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
dark.  30  to  33c ;  m  ole  sugar,  dull ;  choice, 
lb.,  30  to  38c ;  syru  gal.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet ;  bulk  Timothy,  ton.  $36  to 
$38;  clover  mix..  $35  to  $36;  wheat  bran, 
$58;  middlings.  $61.50;  red  dog.  $71 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $73  ;  oilmeal.  $65 ;  hominy, 
$67 :  gluten.  $72.25 ;  oat  feed,  $46 ;  rye 
middlings,  $60.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  16  to  17c; 
medium.  11c;  lamb,  lbs.,  26c.;  live  pigs, 
each,  $5 ;  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  veal,  prime,  lb., 
24c;  common,  15c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  40c;  dressed,  lb.,  55_  to 
60c;  geese,  live.  lb..  45c;  dressed,  55c; 
fowls,  live,  lb..  50  to  55c  :  dressed.  60  to 
65c ;  live  rabbits,  each,  $1 ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c. 

Butter,  lb..  70  to  75c;  eggs.  50c;  whole¬ 
sale.  46  to  4Sc- :  duck  eggs,  65c. 

Beans,  bu..  $7.50;  per  qt..  25c;  beets, 
bu.,  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75;  cabbage, 
lb.,  4c ;  per  head.  5  to  15c ;  cabbage 
plants,  doz.,  15c;  lettuce,  per  bunch,  7c; 
onions,  green,  bunch.  35  to  40c;  onions, 
bu..  $3.25  to  $3.75;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $4 ;  radishes,  per 
doz.  bunches,  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to.  $1 ;  turnips,  bu..  $1. 

Honey,  No.  1,  per  cap.  35c;  extracted, 
light,  pt..  55c :  horseradish,  grated,  per 
bottle.  15  to  25c:  roots,  lb..  10c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $3.50;  popcorn,  bu.,  $2; 
apples,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $35 ;  hay.  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2.  $32;  No.  3,  $25  to  $28; 
Timothy,  $35;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18;  oat, 
$20. 

JOHNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  33c  :  pigs,  each,  $5  to 
$6 ;  pork.  lb..  18  to  25c ;  ham,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal.  1.8  to  40c. 

Chickens,  live.  lb..  36c;  dressed,  lb., 
42c :  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  40c ;  fowls,  live, 
lb.,  35c;  dressed,  lb..  42c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  45c ;  dressed,  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb..  35c. 

Eggs.  36c ;  duck  eggs.  60c ;  butter,  lb., 
70c;  milk,  qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb..  10c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1  10;  beans,  lb..  9c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.10; 
cabbage,  lb..  10c;  celery,  per  head.  13  to 
15c;  dandelion  greens,  per  peck,  40e; 
green  onions,  three  bunches,  25c;  onions, 
peck.  75c;  lettuce,  three  bunches,  25c; 
potatoes,  peck.  90c :  radishes,  three 
bunches.  25c;  rhubarb,  lb..  10c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $3 ;  honey,  lb.,  33c ;  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c. 

BINGHAMTON  WHOLESALE  MARKET 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  38c;  dressed,  lb.,  44c; 
squabs,  per  pair.  80c ;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
60c  ;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  42c. 

Cowhides,  green.  17  to  22c;  bull  hides, 
green,  16c;  horse  hides,  $8  to  $10;  calf 
skins.  $2  to  $7. 

Maple  sugar,  lb..  35  to  40e ;  maple 
eyrup,  gal.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

ROCHESTER  WHOLESALE  AND  PUBLIC 
MARKET 

White  Winter  wheat.  $2.70  to  $2.75; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.93  to  $1.95;  oats, 
white,  nominal,  bu..  $1.24;  rye,  bu.,  $1.95 
to  $2 ;  hay,  $18  to  $32. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  medium,  $5.50; 


ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $6  to  $7.50  per 
100-lb.  bug;  Egyptian.  $7.50  to  $8.50  bag; 
new  Texas,  $5  to  $5.50. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook  Green  Mts..  $7  to  $7.25  per 
1(H)  lbs.  on  track ;  cobblers.  $7  to  $7.25 ; 
P.  E.  I..  $6  to  $6.50 ;  new  Florida,  $20  to 
822  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $3.25  to  $3.50 
basket. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

Syrup,  $2.75  to  $3.25  gal. ;  sugar,  pails, 
30  to  35c  lb. ;  bricks,  37  to  3Sc  lb. ;  2-oz. 
cakes,  42  to  45c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $8  to  $8.50  crate ;  celery, 
white,  $2.25  to  $2.50  doz. ;  cucumbers, 
$5  to  $11  bu.  box ;  lettuce,  $2  to  $2.50 
bu.  box ;  peppers,  $9.10  to  $10  crate ; 
radishes,  50  to  75c  doz.  bunches;  spinach, 
Norfolk,  $3  to  $4  bbl. ;  squash,  6  to  8c 
lb. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  50  to  60c  lb. ; 
beets,  $1.75  to  $2.25  bu.  box  ;  white  tur¬ 
nips.  81.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  carrots.  $2.25 
to  $2.75  bu.  box;  parsnips.  81  to  81.50 
bu.  box ;  yellow  turnips.  $2.75  to  $3.50 
bag;  white  cape  turnips,  $3  to  $4  per 
100-lb.  bag;  rhubarb.  10  to  18c  lb.;  as¬ 
paragus.  California.  $4  to  $8  doz.;  string 
beans,  $2.50  to  $6.50. 

HAY 

Per  ton  :  No.  1  Timothy,  $48  to  $49 ; 
No.  2  Timothy,  $42  to  45 ;  No.  2  Eastern, 
$40  to  $41  ;  No.  3  hay.  $36  to  $38;  clover 
mixed  hay.  $38  to  842  ;  fine  hay,  $36  to 
$39;  rye  straw,  $27  to  $28;  oat  straw, 
$23  to  $24. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton:  Spring  bran,  $61.50;  Winter 
bran.  $63;  middlings.  $63.50  to  $68; 
mixed  feed.  $63  to  $69;  red  dog,  $73.50; 
gluten  feed,  875.12:  hominy  feed.  $68.90; 
stock  feed.  $68.50 :  oat  hulls,  $51 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $72.50  to  $76.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

With  never  so  cold  an  April,  the  let¬ 
ting  down  of  produce  prices  is  still  slow. 
The  Southern  conditions  must  be  as 
backward  as  ours,  for  scarcely  a  decent 
strawberry  has  come  up  from  there  yet. 
The  trade  is  now  looking  for  them  from 
Tennessee,  saying  that  they  are  always 
better  than  the  Florida  berries.  The 
switchmen’s  strike  has  hurt,  the  trade 
badly,  but  produce  that  comes  in  by  truck 
is  growing  in  amount  steadily,  as  that 
conveyance  is  more  reliable  than  any 
other.  Still  produce  is  no  looser  strong. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  weak  on  1  rg..  receipts;  cream¬ 
ery.  64  to  72c ;  dairy.  54  to  64c :  crocks, 
52  to  63c;  common,  49  to  52c:  oleomar¬ 
garine,  29  to  33c.  Cheese,  dull ;  daisies, 
30  to  32c :  flats.  30  to  31c :  longhorns, 
33  to  34c :  Swiss.  40  to  55c.  Eggs,  strong 
on  light  receipts;  hennery,  45  to  49c; 
State  and  Eastern  candled,  45  to  46c :  no 
storage. 


BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  64  to  66c ;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extra,  63c ;  extra  firsts. 
61  to  62c :  firsts.  59  to  60c ;  seconds,  55 
to  58c:  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
6o  to  67c;  ordinary  to  good,  57  to  64c; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  45  to  47c  • 
packing  stock,  38  to  42c;'  fancy  brands 
of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at  72  to 
74c:  good  to  choice,  64  to  71c  f  fair,  61 
to  63c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  44c  per  doz.  ;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  43c  per  doz. ;  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts.  43 %c;  do.,  firsts,  42%c;  in¬ 
ferior  lots  lower;  Southern,  38  to  41c; 
fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  eggs 
were  jobbing  at  50  to  52c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Sold  slowly,  with  fairly  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  at  former  rates.  Fowls,  fancy, 
small.  39  to  40c;  heavy.  36  to  38c;  broil¬ 
ing  chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated.  weigh¬ 
ing  1  to  1%  l[bs.  apiece.  75  to  85c; 
roosters,  stagg.v,  young  roosters.  30  to 
32c;  old  roosters.  25  to  28c.  Ducks — 
White  Pekings.  33  to  35c;  do.,  Indian 
Runners,  30  to  34c;  do.,  Muscovy,  30  to 
32c.  Pigeons,  old,  per  pair,  50  to  60c ; 
do.,  young,  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  were  light  and  the  market 
ruled  firm.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry- 
picked,  in  boxes, — Weighing  4  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  44c;  weighing  3%  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  42  to  43c;  weighing  3  lbs.. 
37  to  39c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels, 
dry-picked,  weighing  4  lbs.  and  over 
apiece.  44c;  weighing  3%  lbs..  41  to  42c; 
weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c.  Old  roosters, 
dry-picked,  31c. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
choice  stock  of  most  descriptions.  Straw¬ 
berries  a  shade  higher.  Apples,  per  bbl., 
as  to  quality.  85  to  $11.50;  do.,  per  box. 
$3.50  to  $5.50.  Oranges,  Florida,  per 
box,  $6.50  to  $12  80;  do.,  California,  per 
box,  $5  to  $10.50.  Grapefruit,  Florida, 
per  box,  $5  to  $10  50.  Strawberries, 
Southern,  per  qt.,  20  to  50c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  per  100  lbs.,  $7  to 
$7.50:  do.,  per  150-lb.  bag.  $11  to  $11.50; 
do.,  per  165-lb.  bag,  $12  to  $12.25.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Southern,  per  hamper,  $1.35  to 
$3;  do.,  Jersey,  per  bkt.,  $1  to  $2.40. 
Cabbage,  Florida,  per  hamper.  $2  to 
$3.25 ;  do..  Southern,  per  bbl. -crate,  $3.50 
to  $6.  Onions,  Texas,  per  crate,  $2.25 
to  $3.25. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

Labor  troubles  continue  to  hamper  the 
handling  of  farm  produce  here.  While 
one  strike  is  being  seM'<-!  another  breaks 
out.  and  perishable  food  spoils  before  it 
can  be  put  into  consumptive  channels. 


The  various  authorities  appear  unable  to 
do  much  but  “investigate,”  which  merely 
adds  more  to  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
hoi  polloi. 

MILK  PRICES 

The  price  for  May  remains  the  same 
as  in  April.  $2.55  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4c  per  100  additional  for 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

...  - 

Receipts  are  large  and  prices  several 
cents  lower,  with  probability  of  a  still 
further  drop. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  62  @  62>  S 

Good  to  Choice  .  69  @  til 

Loner  Grades .  54  @  58 

Storage,  best .  59  @  60 

Fair  to  good .  53  @  5$ 

City  made... .  40  @  46 

Dairy,  best  .  60  @  61 

Common  to  good  .  46  @  52 

Packing  8tock . 38  @  43 


CHEESE 

The  market  is  firm.  Quotations  given 
are  on  current  make. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make . 

. .  27W  V) 

28 

Good  to  choice . 

..  26 

@ 

27 

Skims,  best . 

..  18 

Oh 

19 

Fair  to  good . 

<a> 

15 

EGGS 

Receipts,  except  of  low 

grades, 

are 

moderate,  aud  prices  without 

much 

change. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  ..... 

..  52 

@ 

53 

Medium  to  good  . . 

@ 

61 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

,.  50 

@ 

51 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

48 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

@ 

52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

.  44 

@ 

49 

Lower  grades . 

.  37 

© 

42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Bteers  . 

.11  00 

@13  75 

Bulls  . 

@11  50 

Cows . 

.  4  00 

@10  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

..14  00 

@19  50 

Calls . 

. .  9  00 

@11  50 

Hogs . 

. .  16  00 

@17  00 

Sheep,  1 00  1  bsj . 

..10  00 

@14  00 

Lambs  . 

..16  00 

@18  00 

Market  is  easy.  Sales  are  reported  at: 
Fowls,  36  to  38c ;  broilers,  60  to  95c ; 
roosters.  17  to  19c;  Spring  ducks,  40c; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  @  50 


Fair  to  Good .  35  @  42 

Fowls .  33  &  44 

Capons . 50  @  65 

Roosters .  29  @  30 

Ducks  .  32  @  34 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  3  00  @1200 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  22  ©  23 

Com .  to  good .  16  @  21 


Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00  @12  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbl . 1100  @1125 

Pea .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  7  00  @  7  50 

Red  Kidney . 15  00  @15  25 

White  Kidney  . . 1500  @1550 

Lima,  California . 1175  @12  00 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  Winesap,  bbl .  7  00  @  9  00 

Albemarle .  9  00  @13  50 

Winesap,  box .  3  25  @  5  00 

Newtown,  box .  2  75  @4  25 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  @14  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  @7  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  40 


POTATOES. 


Old.  180  lbs .  13  50  @14  50 

Southern  new  bbl .  16  00  @20  00 


Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 2  OU  .  @  4  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

Cabbage— old  bbl  . 

New,  bu.  bk . . 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new,  bu . 

Squash,  new.bu . . . 

Kgg  Plants,  nu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Komaine,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 

Garlic,  lb . 

Peas,  bu . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 


2  00  @  8J50 

3  00  @5  00 

4  00  @  7  00 

2  50  @  5  00 
1  50  @3  50 

1  00  @  5  00 

3  00  @  5  00 
3  00  @600 

2  00  @  6  00 
3  00  @  4  00 
3  00  @10  00 
3  00  ®  5  00 

1  00  ®  4  00 

2  00  @  8  00 

1  00  @2  50 

30  @  60 

2  50  @4  00 

2  00  @  3  00 

3  00  @  3  51) 

10  @  25 

4  00  @  7  00 
8  00  @12  00 
2  00  @  3  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  are  somewhat  larger  and  inar* 
unsettled,  with  prices  liable  to  sudden 


.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

4o.  2 . 

4  O.  3  .  .,  ,  a  ...... ........  * 

'hipping . 


60  00  @  65  00 
.  48  00  @65  00 
40  00  @45  00 
.  35  00  @40  00 


GRAIN 

No.  2  hard  Winter,  $3.12;  corn-  No. 
2.  vellow.  $2  09;  oats,  $1.45;  rye.  $2.52 , 
barley,  $1.80;  flour,  carlots,  196  lbs.. 
Spring  patents,  $14.25  to  $l5.2o ;  soft 
Winter,  $11.50  to  $12.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best.  M> .  Jo 

Good  to  choice . to 

Eggs,  nearby,  doz .  £5  f° 

Gathered  . ^0  to 

Potatoes,  lb . 8  to 

Onions,  lb . *° 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Fowls,  lb . |5  to 

Boron,  lb.  . . 40  to 

Lamb  chops,  lb . ^2  I1' 

Rib  roast,  lb .  ~'J  1 


7oc 

68c 

80e 

70c 

9c 

15c 

25c 

4$c 

50c 

50c 

28c 
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A  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  /or 
farms  and  country  homes ,  self-cranking — 
air  cooled— ball  bearings — no  belts — only  one 
t>lace  to  oil— thick  plates— long-lived  battery. 

Valve- in-Head  Motor 
Runs  on  Kerosene 


“DELCO-LlGHT  Makes 
Chore  Work  Easier” 

Letters  we  receive  from  thousands  of  our  100,000 
satisfied  users  tell  us  that  “  Delco-Light  makes 
chore  work  easier.” 

When  so  many  users  say  that  Delco-Light  is  a  good 
investment,  that  it  saves  time  and  labor  and  that 
it  increases  the  joys  of  life,  you  have  assurance  it 
will  do  as  much  for  you. 

Delco-Light  does  away  with  all  dangerous  open- 
flame  lamps  and  lanterns. 

At  the  push  of  a  button,  clean,  safe  electric  light 
floods  the  house  and 'all  farm  buildings,  speeding 
up  the  work  and  making  everyone  just  a  little  bit 
happier. 

Electric  power  pumps  water  quickly  to  the  kitchen, 
bathroom  or  watering  troughs,  turns  the  cream 
separator,  churn  or  grindstone  or  operates  an 
electric  iron,  fan  or  vacuum  cleaner. 

Delco-Light  helps  answer  the  labor  shortage  prob¬ 
lem  and  in  addition  makes  the  farm  home  more 
attractive  and  comfortable. I 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

2  Park  Place  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Subu*'ban  Electric  Development  Co.,  Inc. 
Chippewa  Street  -  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

There’s  a  Satisfied! 


near  you 
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bod  That  Builds ! 

Grape  *  Nuts 

A.  staunch  food  made  of 


tefe  oi  WkMt  and 


Poctum  C  err  a  I  Company 
MU.  Cmk.  HUk,  U  I  A. 

^  A  FOOD 


tCONQMV 


V 


wheat  and  malted  harley, 
ready-  to  eat  .easily  digested, 
and  full  of  sound  nourishment 

For  those  who  work  with 
hrain  or  brawn  there  is  no 
better  breakfast  or  lunch  than 

Grape-Nuts  There's  a  Reason 

Sold  by  Grocers 

Ma<3e  \sy  Postum  Cereal  Co-  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


T  *».«  Mk 


r 


For  Sale-60  Miles  from  N  ew  York  °1noSatdt€ 

modern  H-room  house;  barn  and  chicken  coops;  all 
conveniences,  with  31  acres  farming  land.  Baths, 
running  water,  hardwood  floors;  Snake  Hill  Road; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Newburgh,  overlooking 
Hudson  River  and  Storm  King  Mountain.  Price. 
1,000.  Apply  on  premises  or 

A.  J.  FOWLER,  54  Second  St.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  astonishingly  low  prioe  to  Granges,  Equity  Unions, 
Farm  Bureaus,  etc.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Free  samples. 

THEO.  BU11T  &  SONS,  Box  40.  MELROSE,  OHIO 

Fl|%  ||  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen.  Stockmen, 
Cl  MM  etc.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  samples 
I  M  II  HI  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 
anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


ForSale-Rib-Stone  Concrete  Slave  Silos 

Strongest  and  most  durable  Silo  on  the  market.  We 
erect  this  Silo  and  they  cost  no  more  than  a  Rood  wood 
Silo  erected.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP.,  Inc..  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

Local  representation  wanted . 


FOR  SALE— ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

slightly  used;  in  good  condition:  complete  with  en¬ 
gine,  generator  and  switch-hoard.  Replaced  by 
Delco-Hght.  Will  sell  cheap  for  cash. 

N.  II.  II ROWS  -  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


I  Straight  Side  Power  Press 

15  in.  between  uprights.  $675.  LUCAS,  3  Fo»  St-  Bridgeport.  Conn 
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“and  from  there  we  went  to  Japan” 


Talk  about  adventures  ! 

Men  in  the  Navy  come 
Lome  with  the  kind  of 
experiences  that  most 
chaps  read  of  only  in  the 
Looks. 

Here’s  your  chance! 

Uncle  Sam  has,  as  you  know; 
cd  big  Navy  and  gives  red- 
blooded  young  fellows  like  you 
en  opportunity  to  step  aboard 
end  “shove  off”. 

What  will  you  get  out  of  it? 

Just  this: 

A  chance  to  rub  elbows  with 
foreign  folks  in  strange  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  chance  for  good  honest 
work  on  shipboard — the  kind  of 
work  that  teaches  you  something 
real:  the  kind  of  work  that  put3 


beef  on  your  shoulders  and  hair 
on  your  chest. 

You  will  get  30  care-free  vaca¬ 
tion  days  a  year,  not  counting 
shore  leave  in  home  or  foreign 
ports. 

You  will  have  the  kind  of  com¬ 
radeship  in  travel  that  sailors 
know. 

You  will  have  regular  pay, 
over  and  above  your  meals,  lodg-  < 
ing  and  your  first  uniform  outfit 
—good  stuff  all  of  it. 

You  can  join  for  two  years. 
When  you  get  through  you’ll  be 
physically  and  mentally  “tuned 
up”  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You’ll  be  ready  through  and 
through  for  SUCCESS. 

There’s  a  Recruiting  Station 
right  near  you.  If  you  don’t 
know  where  it  is,  your  Post¬ 
master  will  be  glad  to  tell  you* 


To  any  Father  and  Mother  i— 

in  the  Navy  your  boy’ a  food,  health,  work  and  play,  and 
moral  welfare  are  looked  after  by  responsible  experts 

Shove  off !  -  Join  the 


U.  S  .Navy 


Practical  Hints  About  Corn-borers 

The  recently  proclaimed  Federal  and 
State  quarantines  against,  the  European 
corn-borer  are  bound  to  produce  much 
greater  interest  in  corn  insects,  and  lead 
to  many  inquiries  as  to  their  identity. 
There  will  be  many  false  alarms,  and, 
lacking  information,  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  costly  mistakes.  It  might  be  added 
that  supposed  European  corn -borers  from 
territory  not  known  to  be  infested  should 
by  all  means  be  submitted  to  some  spe¬ 
cialist  for  identification. 

The  European  corn-borer  is  the  only 
insect  which  habitually  tunnels  the  tassel, 
the  stalk  and  all  parts  of  the  ear.  work¬ 
ing  from  June  until  Fall.  It  is  never 
more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  its  yellowish 
white  color  and  minute  brown  spots. 
There  is  but.  one  generation  in  the  in¬ 
fested  areas  in  New  York  State,  and  two 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts 
and  adjacent  New  Hampshire.  Particu¬ 
lar  care  should  ho  exercised  in  regard  to 
plants  or  parts  of  plants,  living  or  dry, 
coming  from  suspicious  areas.  In  the 
case  of  infested  territory  such  precau¬ 
tions  are  made  mandatory  by  law.  The 
following  suggestions  will  help  materially 
in  solving  difficulties  within  the  infested 
areas. 

Plow  thoroughly,  preferably  in  the 
Fall,  and  endeavor  to  cover  the  stubble 
deeply,  since  such  measures  undoubtedly 
destroy  many  borers. 

Plant  small  areas  of  very  early  sweet 
corn  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
moths,  and  in  ease  a  serious  infestation 
results,  destroy  the  insects  by  feeding  the 
corn,  or  in  some  other  manner.  The 
main  crop  should  he  planted  a  little  later, 
so  as  to  escape  the  borers  in  large  meas¬ 
ure. 

Handle  corn  fodder  and  other  infested 
plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  borers  surviv¬ 
ing.  Torn  should  be  out  early  and  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  Putting 
it  in  a  silo  is  best,  though  cutting  and 
shredding  the  stalks  and  even  salting 
them  promotes  their  consumption.  Where 
other  treatment  is  impossible,  the  stalks 
should  he  composted  or  burned,  provided 
the  expense  is  not  out  of  proportion  to 
the  benefits  secured.  If  possible,  do  not 
allow  pieces  of  cornstalks  to  become 
mixed  with  manure,  unless  the  latter  is 
composted  or  handled  so  it  will  heat. 

Cornfields  and  adjacent  areas  should  he 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  if  there  be  near¬ 
by  weedy  patches,  they  should  be  burned 
over,  if  possible,  during  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring  in  order  to  destroy  borers  which 
may  possibly  occur  in  the  stems. 

Crops  particularly  likely  to  carry  the 
pest  and  commonly  shipped  to  market, 
such  as  celery,  beets,  etc.,  should  not  be 
grown  within  50  feet  of  corn,  because  con¬ 
siderable  infestation  is  due  to  the  borers 
deserting  the  corn  and  crawling  to  other 
plants. 

Young  corn  is  very  liable  to  injury  by 
the  common  stalk-borer,  and  the  less- 
known  lined  corn-borer,  both  of  which 
may  tunnel  the  small  plants  before  the 
tassels  appear,  something  rarely  done  by 
the  European  corn-borer.  The  stalk- 
borer  is  purplish  brown,  white  striped, 
with  a  purplish  brown  blotch  dear  the 
middle  of  the  body.  It  is  very  active, 
over  an  inch  long  when  full  grown,  and 
occurs  mostly  on  or  near  weedy  areas 
from  June  until  midsummer.  The  lined 
corn-borer  is  slender,  yellowish,  reddish- 
brown  striped,  and  never  more  than 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  lim¬ 
ited  mostly  to  recently  turned  sod,  and  is 
not  found  in  cornstalks  over  four  to  six 
inches  high.  The  blotchy  coloring  of  the 
stalk-borer  is  a  ready  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  two. 

Occasionally  young  corn  is  backward, 
with  more  or  less  shrivelling  of  individual 
plants,  and  an  examination  may  disclose 
small  grayish  caterpillars  about  half  an 
inch  long  around  the  roots.  These  are 
webworms.  They  occur  in  June,  and  are 
practically  restricted  to  recently-turned 
sod.  Both  the  lined  corn-borer  and  the 
grass  webworms  are  at  times  quite  in¬ 
jurious  to  young  corn,  and  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  not  planting  upon  recently-turned 
sod.  or  if  this  latter  is  necessary  the 
chances  of  injury  will  be  materially  les¬ 
sened  bv  late  planting.  Early  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  also  likely  greatly  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  these  two  pests. 

Stalk-borer  injury  is  most  easily  avoid¬ 
ed  by  clean  culture,  since  this  pest  breeds 
in  a  considerable  variety  of  thick-stemmed 
plants,  and  is  very  rarely  injurious  at 
any  distance  from  weedy  margins  or  out¬ 
side  weedy  fields.  The  cutting  and  crush¬ 
ing  of  wilting  shoots  are  of  service, 
though  not  practical  on  a  large  scale. 

The  corn  ear-worm  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  pest.  It  injures  the  tips  of  ears  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall,  and  when  full 
gown  may  he  au  inch  and  a  half  long. 
It  was  a  serious  pest  in  Western  New 
York  last  Summer,  The  caterpillars  vary 
greatly  in  color,  ranging  from  green  to 
brown  or  nearly  black,  and  may  he  either 
striped,  spotted  or  perfectly  plain.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  corn-borer  caterpillars  by  the  mi¬ 
nute  black,  not  brown,  spots  or  warts  on 
the  body  aud  the  limiting  of  feeding  to  the 
surface  of  the  ear.  It  is  not  a  borer. 
The  corn  ear-worm  is  a  Southern  species, 
and  does  not  appear  in  New  York  State 
until  midsummer  or  latei*.  Dusting  the 
developing  silk  with  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  has  given  excellent  results,  though 
the  deadly  nature  of  the  poison  should  be 
recognized  and  due  precaution  taken.  Or¬ 
dinarily  such  measures  are  not  necessary 
in  the  North,  though  frequently  advisable 
in  the  latitude  of  Kansas.  E.  P.  felt. 


Here’s  Free  Proof 

That  You  Can  Hear! 

The  wonderful,  improved  Acousti- 
eon  has  now  enabled  more  than 
400.000  deaf  persons  to  hear.  Wo 
are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you  ; 
are  so  absolutely  certain  of  it  that 
we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 


1920  Acousticon 

FOR  10  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL 


NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 


There  Is  nothing  yon  will  have  to  do  but  aslc  for 
your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red  tape, 
no  reservation  totals  offer.  Our  confidence  in 
llie  present  Acousticon  is  so  complete  that  ive 
will  kindly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving’  beyond 
any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Y ours  Again! 


The  New  Acousticon  lias  improvements  and  pat¬ 
ented  features  jrhich  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for  a 
free  trial  of  the  New  Acousticon.  You'll  get  i( 
promptly  audit  it  doesn’t  make  you  hear,  return 
it  and  you  will  owe  ns  nothing— not  one  cent. 
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a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  .  oee 
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this  pumping 
outfit  save  your 
back,  time  and 
money.  For  only 
a  few  cents  this 
tireless  outfit  will 
keep  your  home  and  stock  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  fresh 
water. 

The  outfit  shown  consists  of 
our  1  H.  P.  “National  Chief”  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine,  with  Webster  magneto, 
and  cut  geared  pump  jack,  mounted. 
Jack  attachable  to  any  style  pump. 
Engine  instantly  detachable.  Beit 
drive  outfits  for  those  who  prefer. 
“National  Chief”  engines  give  great- 
est  horse-power  per  dollar  invested. 
\  5-year  guarantee  with  every  one. 

30  Days’  Trial 
Easy  Payments 

Get  the  details  of  our  30-day 

Trial  Offer,  Easy-Payment  Plan  and 
our  binding  Money-Back.  Guarantee 
— all  explained  in  special  circular 
showing  our  complete  line  of  Na¬ 
tional  Chief”  engines  and  sawrigs  for 
kerosene  or  gusoline. 

Avoid  high  prices 
mistakes  by  getting 
our  prices  first.  Write 
today  for  this  engine 
circular  and  our  New 
Spring  Supplement 
showing  over  350  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  big 
savings  on  farm  im¬ 
plements. 

National  Farm 
Equipment  Co. 

Dept.  D 

98  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


costly 


and 


Gear- 


Driven 


Outfit 


$62* 00 


Complete 
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The  Heart  of  Your  Car 

Needs  Attention 


THAT  sturdy,  powerful  Prest-O-Lite 
Storage  Battery  which  supplies  your 
starter  power  to  turn  over  your  engine, 
and  which  keeps  your  lights  burning 
brightly,  is  really  the  heart  of  your  car.  It 
needs  regular,  expert  attention  in  order  to 
perform  its  important  work  efficiently. 

Too  many  car  owners  never  realize 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  storage 
battery  in  the  car  until  the  lights  grow 
dim  and  the  starter  balks. 

W  hy  not  treat  your  battery  with  as 
much  consideration  as  other  useful  things 
about  the  farmp  You  water  your  stock 
regularly.  You  keep  water  in  the  radia¬ 
tor  of  your  car  to  prevent  ruining  your 
engine. 

Water  is  equally  essential  to  the  life  of 


your  battery — distilled  water — which  any 
Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  anywhere 
will  supply  at  regular  intervals,  freely  and 
gladly,  whether  you  are  a  Prest-O-Lite 
Battery  user  or  not. 

Prest-O-Lite  Service  will  prolong  the  life 
of  your  present  battery.  If  it  needs 
repairs,  your  nearest  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Station  can  furnish  repair  parts  for  any 
make  of  battery,  and  do  the  work 
promptly  and  well. 

And,  when  your  battery  has  served  you 
well  and  faithfully — when  even  Prest-O- 
Lite  Service  can  no  longer  extend  its 
usefulness — replace  it  with  a  fresh,  power¬ 
ful  Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Battery,  of  the 
exact  type  and  capacity  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  car. 


illh  I’RES I  -O-GJ  1 E  CO.,  General  Oflices,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  calendar  plainly  states  that  this  is 
the  first  of  May,  but  many  of  us  will  de¬ 
mand  further  evidence  before  we  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  verdict.  The  papers  stated  last 
night  that  the  “Reds”  were  planning  to 
attack  various  prominent  citizens,  and 
they  have  certainly  put  Mr.  May  Day  out 
of  the  running.  It  is  cold  and  wet,  with 
a  fierce  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  and 
little  puddles  of  water  standing  in  the 
low  places.  We  have  planted  some  three 
n  res  of  early  sweet  corn,  but  that  is 
a’’,  save  a  few  cabbage  plants  in  the  gar- 
d  i  The  land  is  too  wet  and  soggy  to 
w<  The  hill  orchard  was  plowed  some 
dr..>  ago,  but  it  is  now  too  wret  even  for 
harrowing.  A  few  cherry  buds  are  in 
flower,  but  the  peaches  and  crab  apples 
have  not  opened.  It  is  well  for  them 
to  be  suspicious  in  times  like  these.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  no  day  for  going  May¬ 
ing,”  and  very  few  farmers  feel  disposed 
to  dance  around  any  Maypole  when  they 
canno*  even  set  bean  poles ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Unable  to  work  the  soil,  our  men  are 
hauling  stone  for  the  concrete  floor  m 
the  garage.  "We  had  about  half  this  floor 
done  last  Fall,  when  Winter  suddenly 
shut  us  off.  Now  it  must  be  a  wet-day 
job  The  floor  is  dug  out  about  18  inches 
deep,  and  this  is  filled  nearly  to  the  top 
with  field  stones.  There  is  one  stony 
field  at  the.  foot  of  the  farm,  and  the  men 
drive  through  with  a  wagon,  picking  up 
a  load.  These  stones  are  packed  in.  then 
a  layer  of  coal  ashes  and  cinders  is  put 
on  and  rammed  down  hard,  with  a  layei 
of  concrete  to  cover  all.  That  makes  a 
solid  and  well-drained  job,  and  the  loads 
of  stone  come  rolling  in  from  the  field. 
We  shall  have  at  least  one  institution 
which  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
rock  The  women  have  taken  May  Day 
as  a  suitable  time  for  cleaning  house,  and 
tliev  have  the  children  employed — all  but 
two.  One  of  the  girls  is  just  recovering 
from  the  mumps,  and  she  can  only  look 
out  of  the  window  and  watch  the  crowd. 
Little  Rose  is  in  bed  with  a  boil  of  a  size 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  her  small 
bodv.  The  one.  she  sports  would  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  200-pound  man.  and  surely  make 
him  “boil  over”  in  spirit.  But  this  pa¬ 
tient  little  patient,  when  the  pain  gets 
bad.  only  sings,  “Pack  up  your  troubles 
in  your  ‘old  kit  bag.”  The  finest  orator 
of  any  May  Day  celebration  will  never 
equal' the  patriotic  advice  in  that  song, 
and  as  I  hoe  away  at  my  own  disagree¬ 
able  job  I  remember  that  we  shall  cut 
our  first  asparagus  tomorrow,  and  that 
this  high  wind  is  just  what  we  need  to 
scatter  the  pollen  so  as  to  insure  the 
cherry  crop.  ^  *  *  * 


It  is  true  that  I  have  taken  the  mean¬ 
est.  job  on  the  farm.  I  am  trying  to 
clean  up  that  block  of  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries  out  back  of  the  house.  J  hose 
were  planted  last  Spring,  two  feet  apart 
each  way,  with  Early  Bantam  corn  in 
every  other  row.  We  kept  them  clean 
up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  then 
came  apple  and  corn  picking  with  a  i  ush. 
The  weeds  and  grass  got  in,  but  did  not 
seem  dangerous.  At  any  rate,  every 
ounce  of  energy  was  needed  to  get  the 
apples  off.  Then  when  we  built  the 
garage  there  seemed  only  one  place  foi 
ft— right  in  the  heart  of  that,  strawberry 
patch.  Then  came  the  hard  Winter,  and 
in  January  a  little  pond  formed  over  these 
plants.  It  froze  solid  and  remained  there 
for  six  weeks  or  more.  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  a  plant  left  alive,  yet  those  Mar¬ 
shalls  were  put  in  to  stay,  and  about  75 
per  cent  of  them  came  out  from  under  the 
ice  with  a  smile.  The  runners  which  we 
expected  to  use  for  planting  are  about 
cleaned  up.  but  the  parent  plants  came 
through.  But  as  soon  as  the  earth 
warmed  up  a  little  a  perfect  army  of 
weeds  and  grass  appeared.  I  know  not 
where  they  all  came  from,  but  (he  patch 
is  a  mass  of  quack  grass,  dock,  dandelion, 
pepper  grass  and  all  the  other  pests  of 
Spring.  Now  I  know  from  sad  experi¬ 
ence  what  will  happen  if  this  mass  is  left 
alone.  Bv  the  middle  of  June  the  quack 
and  the  dock  will  be  knee  high  or  higher, 
and  there  will  be  only  a  few  soft,  light- 
colored  berries,  with  the  flavor  washed  all 
out  of  them.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
do — that  is.  to  fight  the  enemy  and  clean 
him  out.  I  am  the  only  volunteer  for  the 
job,  and  here  I  am. 


*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  a  long-handled  hoe.  built  for 
just  such  a  job  as  this.  One  side  of  it 
is  about  two  inches  wide,  while  the  other 
side  is  more  the  shape  of  a  big  jack  knife. 
An  ordinary  hoe  would  rip  out  too  many 
of  the  little  plants.  This  narrow  blade 
enables  me  to  work  up  close  to  a  plant 
without  disturbing  it.  Much  of  the  quack 
has  worked  up  close  around  the  plants, 
and  must  be  taken  out  carefully.  I  drive 
this  narrow  blade  deep  into  the  ground 
and  rip  the  big  clumps  of  quack  out  by 
the  roots.  When  we  come  to  the  dock  I 
can  turn  the  hoe  around  and  slice  off  the 
root  below  the  crown.  Scattered  along 
the  row  I  have  a  number  of  old  apple 
hampers.  The  weeds  are  thrown  into 
them  as  fast  as  they  are  pulled.  Later 
these  hampers  will  be  put  on  the  wagon 
and  hauled  to  the  hill  and  dumped  around 
apple  trees  for  mulching.  We  have  di¬ 
vided  the  hill  orchard  into  two  parts. 
One  has  been  plowed  and  will  be  culti¬ 
vated  several  times  up  to  July.  The  other 
part  will  not.  be  plowed,  but  left  to  grow 
to  grass  and  weeds.  These  will  be  cut 
and  piled  around  the  trees,  and  all  weeds, 
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waste  or  manure  that  we  can  find  will 
be  hauled  in  and  scattered  under  the 
branches.  I  regard  quack  grass,  dock  and 
the  rest  of  these  pests  as  aliens  in  the 
berry  patch,  and  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do— deport  them  at  once.  So  to  re¬ 
peat  what  we  have  said  before,  the  sucker 
in  the  strawberry  field  may  succor  the  or¬ 
chard.  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  starting 
these  weeds  in  the  orchard?  No,  for  they 
will  do  no  harm  there.  When  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  weeds  furnish  organic  matter  as 
well  as  the  cultivated  plants  do,  and  they 
surely  make  good  mulch  material.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  you  may  call  weeds 
the  bacteria  of  disorder,  but  organize  dis¬ 
order  and  put  if  at  work  and  you  have  an 
army  of  energetic  helpers. 

*  *  sjc  ❖  * 

But  there  is  no  fun  about  this  job,  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  children  dodge  it. 
They  suddenly  acquired  new  interest  in  a 
neighbor  when  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  become  rich  ;  but  when  I  tell  them 
that  dried  quack  grass  roots  are  worth 
$300  a  ton  their  interest  is  not  increased. 
I  think  they  have  enough  of  mathematics 
to  realize  how  long  it  would  take  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  ton  !  So  they  prefer  beating 
carpets,  cleaning  up  rubbish,  or  doing  odd 
jobs  for  the  women  folks.  I  think  as  I 
dig  my  narrow  hoe  into  the  quack  grass 
roots  that  in  this  little  incident  we  have 
a  “toy  performance”  of  a  much  larger 
industrial  change  which  is  troubling  agri¬ 
culture.  These  children  working  near  the 
house  will  get  an  occasional  doughnut  or 
slice  of  bread,  and  the  women  are  often 
willing  to  talk.  Or,  if  the  work  is  behind 
the  barn,  you  may  have  a  baseball  in  your 
pocket.  In  this  berry  patch  there  can  be 
no  doughnuts  or  baseballs  or  gossip. 
Work  here  is  one  dull  round  of  digging 
out  these  beastly  weeds  and  piling  them 
in  baskets.  There  is  no  immediate  show¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  it.  Two  weeks  hence 
it.  will  probably  be  necessary  to  do  most 
of  it  all  over  again,  for  I  can  see  millions 
of  baby  redweeds  starting  in.  All  you 
can  really  promise  is  that  if  you  stay  with 
it  and  the  frost  does  not.  kill  the  bloom 
and  the  weevils  let  them  alone,  you  will 
get  a  crop  in  June.  My  children  seem  to 
regard  that  very  much  as  many  workmen 
and  young  people  are  looking  at  farm  la¬ 
bor.  There  is  more  life,  more  “society,” 
more  leisure  hours  and  more  cash  in  a 
town  job.  It  is  about  like  my  children 
preferring  to  work  around  the  house 
rather  than  to  get  out  here  and  pull  weeds 
at  this  monotonous  job.  And  very  natur¬ 
ally  we  ask,  who  is  to  do  our  farm  work 
in  the  future?  Who  is  to  toil  and  grulb 
at  the  weeds  out  of  faith  that  strawberries 
will  appear  in  June?  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  did  this  kind  of  work,  whether  I  wanted 
to  or  not.  The  “driving  impulse”  was 
the  end  of  a  stick !  Perhaps  that  fixed 
the  habit  so  that  I  like  to  do  it  now.  But 
who  that  you  know  of  can  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren  in  these  days  as  we  were  “raised” 
GO  years  ago? 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  here  comes  a  group  of  helpers  who 
will  never  lose  their  habits  of  farm  in- 
dustrv.  First  comes  the  gander,  and  be¬ 
hind  him  a  dozen  Red  hens.  This  gander 
is  what  we  may  call  a  grass  widower, 
and  he  proceeds  to  prove  it  by  tearing 
up  a  bunch  of  quack  grass.  His  wife, 
the  gray  goose,  is  sitting  on  a  nestful  of 
eggs  in  the  barn.  She  laid  21  eggs  and  kept 
in  good  humor  until  one  morning  the  chil¬ 
dren  found  her  in  the  barn  hissing  like 
the  steam  escaping  from  a  broken  pipe. 
The  gander  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
away,  evidently  remembering  the  proverb 
of  the  scolding  woman  and  the  wide  house. 
And  now  the  goose  is  slowly  turning  13  of 
those  eggs  into  goslings,  while  a  big  Red 
lien  has  the  other  eight.  People  seem  to 
want  exact  figures  on  poultry-keeping. 
Here  is  my  contribution  :  Last  year  I  paid 
$30  for  this  pair  of  geese.  They  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  breed.  The  goose  laid 
three  eggs.  Two  goslinsrs  were  hatched 
and  both  were  finally  killed  by  a  weasel. 
Now  we  have  21  prospective  goslings,  and 
that  is  all  the  income.  I  cannot  give  cost 
of  keeping,  as  the  geese  pick  up  most  of 
their  living  in  Summer,  and  we  have  never 
fed  them  separately.  Nothing  like  having 
the  exact  facts.  I  know.  but.  we  still  stay 
by  the  geese.  That  gander  today  will  kill 
more  grass  than  one  of  my  children  would 
if  you  left  both  gander  and  girl  alone. 
Anil  those  Red  hens!  They  are  beauties. 
You  remember  how  two  weeks  ago  I  lec¬ 
tured  my  pullets  at  the  egg-laying  contest 
because  they  flaunted  about  in  their  gay 
clothing  instead  of  laying  eggs?  Well, 
sir,  the  very  next  report  we  had  showed 
that  those  beauties  took  my  lecture  to 
heart  and  laid  88  eggs  for  the  week — 
second  among  the  Reds!  I  wish  my 
young  folks  would  take  “remarks”  in  that 
way.  Still,  I  have  always  felt  that  those 
pullets  had  the  blood  in  them,  and  that 
the  blood  would  bring  the  eggs  in  time. 
There  are  only  17  of  my  20  left.  One 
just  faded  away — the  others  died  on  the 
field  of  honor;  that  is,  they  were  found 
dead  in  the  nest.  We  are  not  expected  to 
substitute  this  year,  so  my  pen  must 
finish  with  17  birds.  But  the  gander  and 
the  Reds  are  efficient  weeders ! 

***** 

If  there  were  any  sun  I  could  tell  what 
time  it  is.  Must  be  close  to  dinnertime. 
There  is  mother  with  her  head  out  of 
the  window.  I  tell  her  that  if  she  will 
come  out  and  pull  a  dozen  weeds  I  will 
donate  my  entire  labor  so  that  when  the 
big  berries  are  admired  in  June  she  may 
say,  “We  kept  these  clean  !”  That  is  no 
inducement,  evidently.  But  she  does  have 
her  say. 

“You  are  very  foolish  to  wear  that 
thick  sweater  on  a  day  like  this!  Don’t 
you  know  that  if  you  really  work  you 
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Good  Old  Paroid 

**Good  old  Paroid” — That’s  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  writes,  “Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  I  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn’t  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slate-surfaced  come9  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn— right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There's 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


BIRD  &  SON,  incorporated  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass 


at  a  Saving 

Save  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  the 
labor  of  cutting 
up  your  walls  and 
partitions  for  pipes. 
Install  the  famous 
Richardson  One  Pipe 
Heater,  which  burns 
any  fuel  available. 
And  because  there  13 
no  waste  heat,  it  is 
the  most  economical 
and  efficient  heating 
system  used. 

Permit  us  to  send  you 
Booklet  U  describing  the 


RICHARDSON  ONE  PIPE  HEATER 

Keeps  the  cellar  cool  for  vegetables —  warms  every  room  above 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 

Established  1837 

258-260  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Providence  Rochester 


in  Every  Room 

Notice  the  direction 
of  the  heat  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture. 
All  the  cold  air  in  the 
house  is  drawn  into 
the  single  register  and 
the  one  pipe  heater, 
where  it  is  warmed 
and  sent  into  every 
room.  Know  that  true 
comfort  and  the  kind 
of  warm  th  which 
Richardson  &  Boynton 
Company  has  made 
famous  because  of  its 
efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy. 


COUPON 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  us  full 
particulars  of  your  Richardson 
6c  Boynton  One  Pipe  Heater 
for  house  of - rooms. 

Name _ — - - — — - 

Address  - — 
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■fl-ill  take  cold  when  you  pull  it  off?" 

What  can  I  do  but  lean  on  my  hoe  and 
remark :  "My  dear  girl,  have  you  not 
learned  that  the  best  way  to  cure  a  fool¬ 
ish  adult  of  his  folly  is  to  let  him  persist 
in  it;  and  then  take  the  consequences?’’ 
And  after  that  remark,  what  can  I  do 
but  pull  the  sweater  off? 

There  goes  ray  daughter  across  the  lawn 
to  look  at  the  incubator.|  She  has  a  few 
Black  Giant  chicks  out  and  more  coming. 
The  little  fellows  are  surprisingly  lively, 
and  how  they  do  grow !  We  think  more 
and  more  of  this  breed  as  we  study  the 
big  black  birds.  No,  we  have  no  eggs  or 
chicks  for  sale.  There  may  be  some  young 
stock  in  the  Fall  if  it  can  be  handled 
without  interfering  with  regular  adver¬ 
tisers  and  chicken  men.  It  must  be  after 
12  o’clock,  as  the  boys  are  out  on  the 
lawn'  plaving  ball.  Here  comes  the  little 
girl  to  call  me  in.  I  have  no  idea  what 
we  are  to  have,  but  come  along  in  and 
we  shall  find  something,  I  know. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  next  Winter 
will  find  this  country  shorter  of  food  than 
at  most  times  during  the  war.  We  should 
all  be  practicing  war  economies  right  now, 
for  most  of  us  will  be  -put  to  it  later.  So 
today  I  find  some  sliced  cold  ham.  the 
remains  of  a  beef  stew,  boiled  rice,  spin¬ 
ach  and  egg.  two  kinds  of  bread,  butter, 
milk  and  fruit  preserves.  You  might 
call  it  a  "picked-up"  dinner  for  cleajnng 
dav.  and  it  will  all  be  picked  up  before 
we  are  done  with  it.  A  week  later  there 
would  be  a  great  dish  of  rhubarb  sauce. 
I  will  grant  that,  the  slices  of  ham  are 
small  and  thin,  but  meat  bills  are  large 
and  fat,  and  the  spinach  and  rice  will  give 
vitamines  and  starch.  But  potatoes  £ 
Well,  I  must  admit  that  in  our  part  of 
the  country  potatoes  are  more  of  a  luxury 
than  oranges.  Our  own  supply  was  used 
up  some  weeks  ago,  and  during  the  strike 
it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  get 
good  potatoes.  During  the  strike,  at  one 
time  potatoes  retailed  at  $30  a  barrel  in 
New  York.  We  bought  a  bushel  for  $5 
the  other  day — of  poor  quality  at  that. 
As  for  seed,  we  have  been  completely 
stumped  this  year,  and  I  have  been  forced 
to  go  to  friends  here  and  there  and  ask 
them  to  mail  by  parcel  post  half  a  bushel 
or  a  bushel  of  seed.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  have  been  able  to  get  a  small  quantity 
of  good  seed.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
when  we  must  depend  on  the  mails  in  or¬ 
der  to  plant  potatoes.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  attempt  any  commercial  crop  this 
year.  We  are  selecting  the  richest  spots 
of  soil  on  the  farm,  and  planting  potatoes 
in  garden  culture  in  the  hope  of  getting 
enough  for  our  own  use.  We  eat  them  not 
over  twice  a  week,  and  most  people  here 
have  been  obliged  to  cut  them  out  entire¬ 
ly.  People  are  trying  to  substitute  corn- 
meal  and  rice  for  potatoes,  but  the  fact 
is  that  with  our  American  habits  of  eat¬ 
ing  there  is  no  real  substitute. 

But  clean  up  the  last  of  that  rice  and 
milk  and  let  us  get  back  to  our  job.  We 
stop  work  early  on  Saturday,  and  that 
quack  grass  is  growing  like  a  rubber 
plant.  Cherry-top  is  out  on  the  lawn 
practicing  with  his  baseball.  He  seems 
to  be  pitcher  for  the  •school  nine,  and  I 
must  stop  and  throw  a  few  of  my  old- 
fashioned  curves.  They  are  out  of  date 
now,  though  they  still  spin  around  in  the 
air.  But  this  will  not  make  a  base  hit 
with  that  dock.  We  must  use  the  hoe  for 
that  or  be  docked  by  nature.  u.  w.  c. 


Fertilizer  in  the  Orchard 

In  the  articles  on  "Ohio  Apple  Orchard 
Fertilization,”  by  F.  II.  Ballou,  pages 
456  and  520,  he  states:  "With  the 
usual  formula  of  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  acid  phosphate  per  year  used  in  con¬ 
nection,”  etc.  1.  Are  the  nitrate  and 
acid  phosphate  put  on  the  field  in  com¬ 
bination,  or  spread  separately  at  different 
dates?  On  tillage  is  the  fertilizer  plowed 
in  or  spread  on  surface,  as  in  grass  mulch 
plan  of  culture?  j.  a.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  We  usually  mix  the  nitrate  and  acid 
phosphate  in  equal  proportions  by  weight. 
Gr  the  acid  phosphate  may  be  applied 
alone  in  Autumn  and  the  nitrate  in  early 
.Sjuang  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

‘-.  The  fertilizer  either  may  be  spread 
on  the  surface  and  plowed  in.  or  applied 
immediately  after  plowing  and  disked  in. 
tn  many  cases,  where  the  ground  is  in 
good  order  for  disking,  we  do  uot  break 
the .  orchard  land  with  a  t  low  every 
>-  urine,  but  use  the  disk  alone  for  break¬ 
ing  the  soil.  In  the  lntt<  r  case  we  spread 
the  fertilizer  before  disking. 

»•  the  nitrate  of  soda  either  alone  or 
n  combination  with  the  acid  phosphate, 
manahly  is  applied  in  early  Spring,  or 
•i  st  about  the  time  the  leaf  buds  are 

7  *7K  'u'd  beginning  to  expose  the  fruit- 

licni.m.i'fw8'  upplicutioji  will  be 

,  1  *°  'be  following  season’s  fruit 

oi  LufT’T  eof  its  favorable  influence 
JJ  l,en,.SUf  bid  will  not  be 

lie  ' J.,tl .  application  would  enable  it  to 
lat'eas  J',m‘  apfi'b’d  the  fertilizers  as 

after  th •!  petals' ‘  TT*  “l,May’  or>st 
fallen  „.sf.  eta  ,  °f  Ibe  blossoms  have 

neve  Vear\  ?.°°^  ■n>Nlllts  s0  tar  as  the 
xn  i'  l2°eels  concerned:  but  the 
UUl  fertilization  is  done,  the 


next 
later 

weather <lainfnr^h?rV  is  ,of  <]ry  Periods  oi 
which  the  fcrHrltey  b'ib'wing.  durinj 
solved  and  ..J.J l'*"  W1  1  remain  undis 

ground.  Where  Hi,1,’"  tl-°  surfa<‘°  "f  th< 
would  not  he  f'  agfl.  ls  Practiced  this 


surface  ' foi-HH^  Jn,p0rtaut  a  !«>»*  as  ir 
•■hank  wherl  ^i-0",-  «rass-iuuleh  or 

dissolve  I],,,  fertile**  'S  /"‘<'ossai'y  tc 
"’’''Motion.  !u 'duers  and  start  them 
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Hudson  is  Best  Known 
For  Its  Super -Six  Motor 

Official  Proof s  Established  Its  Supremacy;  Thus 
Hudson  Became  the  Largest  Selling  Fine  Car 


Few  of  the  90,000  Super-Six  owners 
have  ever  tried  the  limit  of  Hudson 
speed  or  power.  They  realize  they  have 
a  vast  reservoir  of  ability  that  is  never 
called  on. 

Yet  no  one' mistakes  it  for  mere  idle 
surplus  simply  because  it  is  beyond  his 
ordinary  requirements. 

For  that  latent  capacity  is  Hudson’s 
greatest  value.  It  is  the  life  of  a  car. 
Because  of  it,  thousands  are  now  getting 
the  fullest  satisfaction  and  service  from 
Super-Sixes  nearly  five  years  old.  They 
know  the  durability  it  gives.  They  know 
what  it  means  in  smooth  operation. 
Their  cars  have  required  neither  costly 
replacements  nor  constant  attention  to 
minor  disorders. 

Moreover,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
you  have  at  instant  call  greater  speed, 
acceleration  and  hill  -  climbing  ability 
than  any  other  stock  car  has  ever  shown. 

80°/o  More  Efficient — 
Within  10%  of  Perfect 

Many  have  called  the  Super-Six  “the 
perfect  motor.”  That,  of  course,  is  not 
accurate.  Perfection  would  mean  utter 
freedom  from  friction  and  vibration. 
No  machine  can  ever  be  that.  But  the 
Super -Six  comes  within  10%  of  it. 
Could  another  type  approach  that 
close  Hudson’s  records  might  be 
matched.  But  for  nearly  five  years 
they  have  stood.  None  has  equalled 
them.  The  possibility  of  their 


being  rivalled  seemed  never  more 
remote  than  now.  Certainly  the  type 
to  do  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

And  mark  this  important  fact.  Hud¬ 
son’s  supremacy  means  no  added  com¬ 
plications,  weight  or  size.  The  patented 
Super-Six  principle  applied  to  a  standard 
type  of  motor  added  72%  to  power. 
Motor  efficiency  is  increased  80%. 
Endurance  thus  has  been  increased  to 
limits  yet  unknown. 

Note  These  Tests  Made 
to  Prove  Its  Endurance 

Think  that  a  Super-Six  stock  chassis 
set  the  speed  record  at  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour.  A  stock  Super-Six  holds 
the  acceleration  record.  And  Hudson 
made  the  fastest  time  for  the  famous 
Pike’s  Peak  hill  climb.  The  Super-Six 
principle  in  speedway-racing  won  more 
points  than  any  racing  team  ever  took, 
in  a  single  year.  And  think  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  double  trans  -  continental  run  of 
7,000  miles  in  10  days  21  hours.  No 
other  car  ever  equalled  its  time  in  either 
direction. 

Those  tests  speak  for  Hudson  endur¬ 
ance — the  real  reason  for  its  appeal  to 
you  today.  There  can  be  no  questidn 
regarding  its  beauty,  its  completeness, 
its  fineness — advantages  patent  to  any 
observer. 

You  will  best  assure  delivery  when 
you  want  it  by  speaking  for  your 
Hudson  now. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


(3074) 
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is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit¬ 
ious  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

rm  Land  at  *15  to  *30  An  Acre 

land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
or  wheat  to  tho  acre  —  grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
gram  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi¬ 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  map*  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates.  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Covernmant  Agont 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
marks,  or  101*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“Why  not  tell  us  just  what  a  wav  can  raise  on  a 
small  piece  of  landfM 

THAT  question  is  often  asked  by  out  renders,  but 
it  is  harder  to  answer  than  it  is  to  ask.  No 
man  lias  ever  reached  the  full  limit  of  production 
on  an  acre  of  land.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  have 
done  wonders,  hut  the  limit  has  never  been  reached. 
Many  a  rich  backyard  is  made  to  produce  more  than 
some  10-acre  fields.  We  are  likely  to  have  some  facts 
worth  reading  in  the  articles  by  L.  B.  Pierce,  which 
begin  this  week.  Here  is  a  man  of  80  starting  out 
to  show  what  close  planting  and  thorough  work  can 
accomplish  on  a  limited  area.  We  shall  try  to  fol¬ 
low  this  up  through  the  season.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  for  practicing  intensive  farming,  it  is  in  this 
good  year  of  1920. 

continued  high  prices  for  grain  have  renewed 
X  interest  in  growing  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Soy  beans 
on  bur  Eastern  farms.  It  is  evident  that  unless 
milk  prices  to  producers  can  he  increased  the  cow’s 
ration  must  be  cheapened  or  the  cow  will  auto¬ 
matically  pass  out  of  business.  Most  dairymen 
seem  to  believe  that  they  cannot  keep  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  unless  they  feed  heavily  on  grain — at  any  price. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  conviction,  but  here 
land  there  are  dairymen  who  feed  but  little  grain. 
They  have  good  silage — in  some  eases  with  Soy  beans 
or  sunflowers  cut  up  with  the  corn.  In  addition 
they  feed  heavily  of  clover,  Alfalfa  or  Soy  bean 
vines  cut  fine,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  feed 
added.  They  do  not  get  the  largest  yield  of  milk, 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  push  the  eow  to 
full  production  on  this  feed.  But  such  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  cheaply,  since  all  the  feed  is  produced  on  the 
farm.  Now  we  think  there  will  be  more  of  this 
kind  of  feeding  in  the  future.  It  is  not  now  popu¬ 
lar,  because  most  dairymen  feel  that  the  feed  must 
be  used.  The  time  must  come,  however,  when  farm¬ 
ers  can  no  longer  afford  to  push  a  cow  to  full  produc¬ 
tion  if  the  cost  is  greater  than  the  price.  We  think 
the  most  practical  way  to  reduce  feed  cost  is  to 
grow  more  of  the  legume  crops. 

* 

THE  potato  situation  has  come  to  he  a  national 
question.  Thousands  of  people  have  not  tasted 
potatoes  for  weeks — and  they  are  people  who  have 
regarded  potatoes  as  necessary  as  bread  in  their 
daily  diet.  Rice  and  cornmeal  never  will  fully  sub¬ 
stitute  for  potatoes.  It  has  been  almost  impossible 
tor  many  farmers  to  obtain  seed.  One  New  Jersey 
dealer  states  that  he  had  $00,000  worth  of  seed 
somewhere  on  the  cars  between  Maine  and  Jersey 
and  the  cars  could  not  he  located.  The  bite  season 
will  hold  back  the  early  crop,  and  in  South  Jersey 
and  some  other  sections  farmers  are  changing  from 
the  early  to  the  late  planted  crop.  So  there  seems 
nothing  in  sight  now  to  suggest  any  drop  in  prices 
for  the  Summer.  No  one  can  tell  about  the  Fall 
crop.  Our  reports  vary.  In  some  sections  farmers 
are  planting  simply  for  home  use,  which,  of  course, 
reduces  the  crop  to  be  offered  for  sale.  In  other 
sections  there  is  increased  planting — even  the  little 
potatoes  which  pass  through  the  grader  being  used 
for  seed.  There  never  was  such  a  situation  before. 
Yet  we  can  easily  remember  the  fat  years  when 
potatoes  could  hardly  be  sold  at  10  cents  a  bushel 
on  the  farm. 

* 

There  should  be  a  revision  in  Federal  tax  law,  by 
which  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  is  added  to  all  sales.  The 
sales  of  farm  products  by  the  grower  should  not  be 
taxed  under  this  plan.  It  means  more  bookkeeping 
ar.d  trouble  for  farmers,  as  well  as  more  taxes.  But 
while  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  taxes, 
it  is  the  question  of  keeping  records  which  .would  make 
cine  out.  of  10  farmers  unavoidable  law-breakers  to  a 
more  or  less  degree.  If  a  mart  sold  $100  worth  of  ap¬ 
ples,  he  would  pay  $1  tax.  and  if  he  bought  a  $100 
cultivator,  he  would  pay  the  dealer  another  dollar  of 
taxes,  because  the  farmer  cannot  add  the  tax  to  the 
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price,  whereas  the  machinery  dealer  can.  So,  in  ef¬ 
fect.  it  means  that  the  farmer  will  pay  two  per  cent. 

j.  E.  M. 

ANY  acts  of  injustice  result  from  the  fact  that 
a  farmer  cannot  pass  the  increased  expense 
or  tax  on  to  the  final  consumer  as  the  manufacturer 
can.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  sale 
of  hides  or  wool,  as  compared  with  the  sales  of 
shoes  and  clothing,  or  in  the  sale  of  potatoes  or 
i  pples  by  a  farmer  as  compared  with  retail  sales  of 
I  he  same  goods.  Here  is  a  thing  for  loaders  of  the 
farm  organizations  to  take  up  and  remedy.  It  can 
he  done  by  clearly  showing  the  injustice  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system. 

* 

TUESDAY,  September  14.  will  be  celebrated  as 
Farm  Bureau  Day  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
A  strong  committee  will  have  charge  of  the  program, 
and  we  may  safely  guarantee  a  strong  and  fitting 
celebration.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  come  to  he  a 
great  force  in  agricultural  affairs,  and  it  is  well  to 
get  together  in  this  public  way. 

* 

THE  price  of  nursery  trees  is  very  high  this  year. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  trees  of 
standard  varieties.  The  nurserymen  are  not  to 
blame  for  these  conditions,  because  the  labor  trou¬ 
bles  and  lack  of  material  have  hurt  them  the  same 
as  all  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  to  blame,  however, 
when  they  put  diseased  or  inferior  trees  in  with  the 
good  specimens,  and  attempt  to  work  them  off  at  the 
full  price.  In  the  southern  counties  of  New  Jersey 
alone  128,124  trees  were  inspected  this  year,  and 
7.309  were  rejected  on  account  of  crown-gall  and 
hairy  root.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  nurserymen, 
or  many  of  them,  claim  that  crown-gall  is  rarely  if 
ever  dangerous.  After  our  own  experience  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees  carrying  this  disease  we  want  no  more  of 
them,  and  we  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  reject 
every  tree  with  a  suspicious  root.  Do  not  plant 
them  until  an  inspector  or  the  Farm  Bureau  agent 
says  they  are  fit.  We  consider  it  great  folly  to  plant 
any  tree  witli  a  diseased  or  abnormal  root.  Throw 
them  out!  The  nurseryman  has  no  more  business  to 
ship  them  than  a  poultryman  would  have  to  ship 
diseased  poultry — at  the  full  price  for  good  stock. 
We  have  received  trees  which  had  been  “operated 
on.”  The  crown-gall  had  been  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  the  cut  spot  smeared  witli  dark-colored 
mud  to  conceal  the  wound.  Most  of  our  nurserymen 
are  as  honorable  as  any  other  class  of  business  men, 
and  in  normal  times  they  have  the  moral  courage  to 
plant  the  galled  trees  where  they  belong — on  the 
brush  pile!  It  takes  a  large-sized  man  to  burn  up 
the  culls  in  a  time  of  shortage  and  strong  demand. 
Personally  we  think  it  is  the  crowning  act  of  gall  to 
assert  that  galled  trees  are  “as  good  as  any.” 

* 

THERE  will  he  a  hearing  on  the  daylight  saving 
hill  at  Albany  on  May  17  before  Governor 
Smith.  This  hearing  will  witness  a  mighty  contest 
between  city  and  country.  Whenever  they  have  lmd 
any  chance  to  express  themselves  the  farmers  have 
voted  almost  unanimously  for  repeal  of  the  law. 
The  Legislature  has  passed  the  repeal  bill  and  Gov. 
Smith  must  now  decide.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  way  farmers  feel  on  the  subject.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  the  so-called  new  time  causes 
them  loss  and  trouble,  and  that  it  interferes  with 
production.  Admittedly  the  chief  city  argument  for 
daylight  saving  is  that  it  gives  workers  an  extra 
hour  for  pleasure.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  extra 
hour  is  employed  in  useful  production,  or  that 
industry  is  increased  or  made  more  eflieient  by  means 
of  it.  Therefore,  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  clear  that  daylight  saving  lfas  resulted  in  a 
loss  in  production.  Under  the  repeal  law  the  cities 
have  the  power  to  pass  and  enforce  daylight-saving 
ordinances  within  their  own  limits  if  they  care  to 
do  so.  This  is  all  they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  for 
what  moral  right  has  the  city  to  enforce  an  industrial 
hardship  upon  the  rural  districts?  Governor  Smith 
faces  a  hard  political  situation  at  this  hearing. 
Should  he  veto  the  repeal  hill  he  may  at  once  hid  a 
long  farewell  to  any  friendliness  lie  may  now  think 
he  lias  from  working  farmers.  Should  he  sign 

the  bill  lie  will  be  cursed  by  the  daylight  savers  in 
this  city.  It  seems  to  us  that  very  few  city  people 
realize  the  intensely  bitter  feeling  which  this  con¬ 
troversy  lias  aroused  among  country  people.  The 
following  letter  well  represents  the  way  most  of  them 
feel : 

I  have  been  wondering  what  the  effect  would  he  if 
farmers  and  others  who  are  penalized  by'  this  freak  idea 
should  divert  their  purchases  as  much  as  convenient  to 
localities  which  line  up  with  their  own  interests.  I  do 
not  mean  any  cutting  off  of  noses  to  spite  faces,  or 
withdrawing  of  trade  from  firms  whose  sympathies  are 
on  tin1  farmers’  side,  although  living  in  daylight-saving 
(?)  localities;  and  there  are  very,  very  few  of  those; 
'Pub  ]{  X  -Y.,  for  example,  is  one.  Take  it  in  this 
locality.  The  hulk  of  the  trade  hits  been  going  imnnes- 
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tioned  to  New  York  City,  while  Philadelphia  is  equally 
convenient,  is  at  least  equally  as  anxious  to  extend  its 
trade,  and  it  might  very  well  happen  that  a  change  of 
relations  would  work  to  mutual  advantage.  I  mention 
Philadelphia  merely  as  an  instance;  there  are  many 
places  in  what  might  be  called  friendly  territory — even 
inside  the  State  of  New  York — that  would  be  glad  to 
line  up  with  the  farming  interests,  once  the  situation 
was  impressed  upon  them.  Why  isn’t  the  idea  worthy 

of  consideration  ?  p.  m.  h. 

* 

IN  many  parts  of  the  country  the  greatest  pest 
during  the  Summer  months  is  the  mosquito.  It  is 
the  direct  cause  of  malaria,  and  a  nuisance  and  dan¬ 
ger  generally.  Yet  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
fanner  and  his  family  are  as  much  responsible  for 
this  post  as  they  would  he  for  a  bad  sink  drain,  or 
for  a  foul  well.  At  about  this  season  the  mosquito 
comes  out  of  Winter  quarters  and  prepares  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  stagnant  water.  Un¬ 
less  such  water  is  found  about  the  premises  there 
will  he  few  if  any  mosquitoes,  except  what  are  blown 
in  from  some  swamp  or  distant  pond.  The  greater 
number  of  these  mosquitoes  are  hatched  in  little 
undrained  puddles,  or  in  cans  ok  buckets  left  partly 
filled  with  water  and  forgotten.  Half  a  dozen  old 
tin  cans  half  filled  with  rain  water  and  left  out  be¬ 
hind  the  shed  or  barn  will  stock  up  the  entire  prem¬ 
ises  and  keep  the  supply  all  Summer.  The  remedy 
is  to  drain  or  fill  all  stagnant  puddles  and  make  sure 
that  no  can  or  pail  is  left  partly  filled  with  water. 
The  prompt  observance  of  this  simple  rule  will  save 
much  misery  this  year. 

* 

THERE  are  hundreds  of  State  laws,  excellent  in 
theory,  but  apparently  never  enforced.  Here  is 
a  case:  During  the  past  year  nearly  a  dozen  cases 
were  reported  to  us  from  Connecticut  where  farmers 
picked  up  stray  cattle.  They  advertised  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  local  papers,  hut  found  no  owners.  What 
then?  We  gave  such  advice  as  we  could,  and  at 
once  had  attention  called  to  an  excellent  Connecticut 
law  which  states  in  detail  what  must  be  done 
through  the  town  clerk  in  such  cases.  It  seemed 
so  good  that  we  wrote  to  the  town  clerks  of  50 
towns  to  learn  more  about  it.  We  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  find  a  single  case  where  this  law  has 
been  enforced,  though  apparently  hundreds  of  such 
stray  cattle  are  found  in  Connecticut  every  year. 
What  is  the  matter  with  that  law — or  the  cattle — or 
the  people?  It  seems  like  a  good  law,  but,  like 
many  others,  never  enforced! 

* 

SOME  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  talking  about 
the  Soy  bean  crop.  We  were  led  to  it  by  reading 
about  what  this  bean  did  for  Manchuria.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  this  prov¬ 
ince  was  poverty-stricken  in  soil  and  in  people.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  had  no  distinct  and  popular  crop  which 
could  bring  in  money.  The  Japanese  introduced  the 
culture  of  Soy  beans,  and  the  industry  grew.  The 
crop  brought  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil,  and  the 
oil  and  feed  in  the  bean  made  the  province  rich. 
There  are  few  more  striking  instances  in  history 
where  the  introduction  of  a  new  crop  lias  brought  a 
country  from  poverty  to  affluence.  We  believed  that 
something  of  the  same  tiling  would  work  out  in  parts 
of  our  own  country  through  the  use  of  Soy  beans, 
and  that  is  evidently  happening.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  parts  of  the  Central  West  and  also  in  some 
sections  of  the  South  this  crop  is  working  in,  and  its 
culture  has  hardly  begun.  Before  many  years  the 
process  of  producing  Soy  bean  oil,  with  the  crushed 
beans  for  stock  food,  will  become  a  great  industry, 
und  where  it  is  started  you  will  find  a  rich  com¬ 
munity. 


Brevities 


A  “st*  \t”  on  (lie  New  York  Stock  Exchange  recent  1> 
sold  for  $102,000! 

Gtve  us  a  rest!  Give  us  a  rest!  On  this  claim  tba! 
Sweet  clover  is  only  a  pest. 


Take  it  from  us.  you’ll  he  laid  on  the  shelf  unless 
you  get  busy  and  do  it  yourself! 

Soy  beans  will  make  a  fair  growth  in  soil  that  is 
mildly  arid — or  too  sour  to  produce  good  Altana  or 
Red  clover. 


In  spite  of  the  fart  that  modern  enmiou  carry  a  shot 
75  miles  or  more,  there  is  still  a  strong  demand  toi 
bows  and  arrows. 


Salt 

you  will  have 
the  bird  to 


is  recommended  for  killing  fleas,  but  we  think 
to  apply  it  to  the  flea  as  you  would  to 
catch  him. 


The  latest  proposition  we  read 
on  sweet  corn  and  thus  produce 
u  cake  without  the  use  of  sugar! 


about  is  to  feed  hens 
eggs  which  will  make 


Thousands  of  city  folks  have  taken  to  wearing 
alls.  The  more  they  do  it,  the  higher  goes  the  prut 
people  who  are  obliged  to  wear  these  garments. 

There  are  people  in  this  big  city  who  are  throwing 
half  a  loaf  of  bread  into  the  ash  can  and  peeing  *  1 
potatoes  half  an  inch  thick.  When  the  food  shortage 
strikes  them,  how  they  will  curse  the  farmer  as 
profiteer ! 
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Big,  Farm  Problems  in  New  York 


Questions  to  the  Candidates 

The  following  problems  have  been  addressed  to 
prospective  candidates  for  Governor  of  New  York 
State: 

As  a  possible  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  you  would  please  farmers  by  a  full  and  frank 
expression  of  your  position  on  State  legislation  and 
administration  of  law  to  promote  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  : 

1.  To  repeal  the  State  daylight  saving  law. 

2.  To  revise  the  State  agricultural  law  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  useless  and  contradictory  pro¬ 
visions  and  jokers,  and  to  bring  legislation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  up  to  present  needs  of  the 
farm. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets  by  direct  vote,  at  general  elections,  as 
single  heads  of  separate  departments. 

4.  To  revise  the  game  laws  to  make  it  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  hunt  or  fish  on  farm  lands  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner;  and  to  authorize  farm¬ 
ers  to  kill  birds  or  wild  animals  when  necessary  to 
protect  their  property,  and  to  sell  and  transport 
same  in  the  same  manner  as  domestic  animals. 

5.  To  revise  the  school  laws  to  give  greater  au¬ 
thority  to  local  boards  for  the  management  of 
country  schools,  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
State  moneys  for  the  support  of  country  schools. 

G.  To  improve  back  country  roads  to  a  condition 
consistent  with  trunk  lines  before  constructing  more 
new  trunk  highways,  and  thereafter  to  improve  the 
back  country  roads  with  the  main  thoroughfares. 

7.  To  protect  farmers  and  other  industrial  groups 
in  the  right  to  collective  bargaining  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  co-operative  law. 

8.  To  establish  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
farming  is  a  business,  and  that  to  keep  people  con¬ 
tented  on  the  farm  to  produce  food,  the  products 
must  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  profit. 

9.  To  develop  through  the  Food  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  an  economic  and  efficient  system  for  the 
distribution  of  food,  to  the  end  that  prices  may  be 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  an 
open  market,  and  that  the  producer  may  receive  an 
accurate  return,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 

10.  Through  custom  and  law  and  public  utilities, 
our  present  system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  has  been  developed  to  encourage  speculation 
and  manipulation  of  prices  by  dealers.  The  system 
is  so  entrenched  that  it  defies  correction  or  reform 
by  individual  or  isolated  groups  of  producers.  No 
power  short  of  the  State  is  able  to  cope  with  it. 
Shall  the  State  assume  the  responsibility  of  reform¬ 
ing  this  system,  and  devise  a  plan  purely  in  the 
interest  of  producer  and  consumer? 

11.  Prompt  and  safe  transportation,  terminal 
markets,  cold  storage  and  public  abattoirs  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  prevent  waste,  and  economically  distribute 
food.  The  interests  that  control  these  utilities  also 
control  distribution.  Farmers  do  not  have  direct 
access  to  them  all,  and  have  no  means  of  providing 
such  utilities  for  themselves.  What  should  be  the 
policies  of  the  State  with  reference  to  them? 

12.  The  delivery  of  milk  in  New  York  City  costs 
more  than  the  production  and  freight  to  the  city. 
Farmers  get,  as  a  rule,  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion;  and  consumers  complain  of  the  high  cost  to 
them.  This  condition  has  existed  for  forty-odd 
years.  Do  you  consider  it  a  proper  and  desirable 
thing  for  the  State,  through  the  Commissioner  of 
Markets,  to  devise  a  more  economic  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  demonstrate  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service  by  delivering  enough  milk  to  test  out  the 
economy  of  a  new  system? 

1  hese  are  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  farm, 
^our  views  on  the  subjects  will  be  presented  to 
farmers  just  as  you  express  them.  We  invite  a  full 
and  frank  expression. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW -YORKER. 


Who  is  the  Man — For  Governor  ? 

WHAT  is  WANTED. — If  any  candidate  dodges 
I'.ink  replies  to  these  problems  he  will  hardly  ap- 
1  i  d  to  the  farm  sentiment.  If  any  make  promises 
witli  t he  expectation  of  forgetting  them  after  elec- 
<!(>n.  we  warn  him  in  advance  that  he  will  be  eon- 

i  on  ted  at  the  critical  time  with  the  pledges  made 

now. 

SELECTING  CANDIDATES. — Usually  a  half¬ 


dozen  men  in  each  county  pick  the  men  for  office 
in  each  county  of  the  State;  and  less  than  a  dozen 
select  the  candidates  for  Governor  and  other  State 
offices.  They  are  selected  largely  for  the  connec¬ 
tions  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  campaign  fund,  and  for  the  assur¬ 
ance  that,  if  elected,  they  will  make  places  for  party 
workers.  These  candidates  have  the  party  backing 
iti  the  primaries,  and  when  it  comes  to  election  day 
iarmers  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  political  party  candidates.  If  indi¬ 
vidually  they  are  not  committed  to  the  interests 
opposed  to  agriculture,  the  real  leaders  of  the  par- 
lies  are,  and  so  we  go  on  year  after  year  playing 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  want  the  farm 
to  pay  a  profit. 

COSTS  OF  LABOR. — The  commodities  they  make 
•in  the  factory  and  in  the  shop  by  the  labor  of  one 
day  of  eight  hours  cost  the  farmer  as  much  as  he 
gets  for  products  that  cost  him  three  days  of  14 
hours. each  to  produce.  The  real  basis  of  value  is 
the  total  amount  of  labor  required  from  remote 
beginning  to  end  to  produce  the  commodity.  The 
price  is  what  we  have  to  pay  or  take.  If  the  price 
and  the  real  value  were  the  same,  there  would  be 
no  complaint ;  but  through  the  middleman  system 
prices  are  manipulated  so  that  the  speculator  gets 
the  lion’s  share,  and  this  system  can  be  maintained 
ctily  by  government  protection.  It  can  be  changed 
only  by  taking  government  support  away  from  it. 
It  is  evident  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  system 
will  not  change  it  to  the  farmers’  gain  and  their 
own  loss.  If  it  is  changed  it  must  be  changed  by 
farmers  themselves. 

THE  FARMERS’  CHOICE.— This  paper  is  not 
in  politics.  No  one  connected  with  it  is  in  politics, 
nor  ever  has  been.  We  have  no  candidate  for  any 
office;  but  this  is  a  farm  paper,  speaking  as  best 
we  can  for  the  interests  of  the  farm,  and  we  think 
the  time  has  come  when  farmers  should  help  select 
the  candidates  for  office,  who  have  power  when 
elected  to  perpetuate  the  present  system  or  to 
change  it.  We  make  no  selections.  We  do  not  even 
suggest.  We  ask  farmers  to  suggest  their  own  choice. 

MAJORITY  RULE. — We  will  support  the  candi¬ 
date  who  receives  a  majority  of  the  farm  vote.  We 
have  been  ruled  long  enough  by  minority  rule.  If 
popular  government  is  to  endure,  the  will  of  the 
majority  must  prevail.  We  have  faith  in  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  integrity  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
majority  are  honest  and  want  a  stable,  equitable 
government. 

FARM  CANDIDATES. — Nearly  a  dozen  farm  can¬ 
didates  have  been  suggested.  No  one  has  yet  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  any  of  the  announced  po¬ 
litical  candidates.  None  of  the  announced  political 
candidates  has  been  mentioned.  If  they  are  later, 
we  will  put  them  in.  We  want  this  list  to  represent 
farm  wishes,  not  only  for  Governor,  but  for  any 
office  or  any  measure  that  farmers  think  affects 
their  welfare.  This  is  not  an  appeal  for  an  office 
for  any  favorites.  It  is  rather  a  search  for  a  man 
to  serve  an  interest  that  has  heretofore  been 
neglected,  not  to  say  abused. 

When  we  have  replies  to  the  “farm  problems”  by 
candidates,  we  will  print  synopses  of  them,  and  then 
ask  for  a  vote.  If  you  have  better  candidates  either 
on  or  off  the  farm,  send  their  names  along. 


The  Hill  Farmers  and  the  Governor 

lour  request  as  regards  nomination  for  Governor 
looks  like  a  fine  suggestion  to  me.  as  we  farmers  are  fed 
up  on  the  city  politician.  In  fact,  most  hill  farmers 
have  little  use  for  politics,  or  rather  partyism.  The 
hill  country  is  going  to  pieces  in  this  State.  People 
judge  agriculture  from  the  poop  deck  of  a  touring  car 
along  the  State  roads,  and  it  looks  good,  but  I  tell  you 
the  hill  country  is  in  bad  shape.  For  20  years  the  rural 
people  have  been  deserting,  but  for  the  past  two  they  have 
stampeded.  Our  help  and  young  men  get  $5  to  $S  for  eight 
hours  in  the  nearest  city,  instead  of  $3  for  14  hours  on 
the  farms,  and  they  leave  for  the  bright  lights.  Under 
our  intolerable  school  system  the  children  are  not  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  except  the  rudiments,  and  then  they 
must  leave  for  high  school  in  town,  and  they  never  come 
back.  The  farmer  himself  tires  of  the  abominable  roads 
and  the  dead  robbery  of  the  buyers,  and  he  sells  out  and 
leaves  also,,  and  the  countryside  is  being  deserted. 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  back  country  now.  A  town 
man  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  a  fine  farm,  worth 
$150  per  acre,  first-class  buildings,  within  a  mile  of  a 
station,  deserted  and  unproductive.  Here  along  and  in 
the  valley  are  25  deserted  homes  and  five  big  farms 
vacant  that  a  few  years  back  housed  contented  people. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  drained  the  back  country 
of  fertility  and  money  for  years,  and  now  the  manhood 
is  going  the  same  road.  Bitterly  will  they  pay  in  the 
end.  They  hog  the  highway  money  and  build  fine  road¬ 
ways  for  pleasure,  while  the  rural  roads  go  to  pieces, 
many  of  them  now  being  unfit  for  travel.  They  make  a 
curse  of  our  educational  system  and  spring  abuses  like 
the  sanitary  closet  steal  and  the  township  system  on  the 


district.  They  pay  the  farmer  what  they  like  for  his 
produce,  and  if  it.  were  not  for  the  mail-order  houses 
they  would  take  his  scalp. 

In  this  county  a  plain  farmer  got  a  1.700  majority 
over  a  town  man  for  the  Assembly,  and  I  think  in  the 
State  a  farmer  would  poll  the  farm  vote.  I  am  in  no 
sense  a  politician,  and  have  no  choice  particularly ;  have 
all  I  can  do  to  manage  my  own  business,  and  then  it  is 
not  always  done  as  I  would  like  to  have  it.  I  have  a 
large  acreage  here,  well  improved  and  fertilized,  and 
two  good  men  who  run  it  on  a  share  basis. 

I  certainly  think  your  recent  farm  referendum  was  a 
fine  idea.  There  should  be  ways  provided  to  give  the 
farmers  more  chance  to  express  their  views.  Most  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  are  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  on 
the  good  roads  close  to  the  county  seat.  Farmers  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  their  work  on  the  back  farms  in  good 
weather,  and  in  bad  times  the  roads  are  not  fit  for  a 
car,  so  it  is  seldom  there  is  a  representative  meeting 
of  the  people  far  back,  so  a  few  men  have  the  whole 
say.  Our  only  outlet  for  the  back  people  is  through 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  I  often  think  they  are  our 
best  friends,  and  certainly  our  most  faithful  instructors. 
The  men  who  speak  at  the  institutes  and  farmers’  meet¬ 
ing  generally  give  us  stuff  that  the  farm  papers  have 
worn  threadbare  with  discussion. 

I  don’t  see  any  more  about  that  Karakul  sheep 

matter.  Have  they  given  it  up?  We  run  business  on 

the  old  time  and  fortunately  the  milk  trains  do  the 
same.  Milk  at  $60  per  ton  and  feed  at  $80  to  $100 

sounds  bad.  and  is  worse.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  for  that  Karakul  sheep  case  we  under¬ 
stand  the  courts  have  not  decided  whether  the  law  ie 
“constitutional’’  or  not.  In  the  meantime  the  Karakul 
sheep  man  seems  to  be  still  on  deck  in  the  Department. 


New  Jersey  Dairymen  Talk 

4 

A  resolution  adopted  by  our  local  branch  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  cites  the  fact  that  the  distributor 
has  caused  to  be  posted  in  our  milk  stations  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County.  New  Jersey,  a  letter  stating  that  the  milk 
for  April  is  to  be  purchased  on  a  3.6  per  cent  butterfat 
basis,  with  a  deduction  of  four  cents  for  each  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  below  3.6  per  cent,  and  an  addition  of 
four  cent9  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  above  3.6 
per  cent,  with  a  base  price  figure  on  the  Dairymen’s 
League  scale  of  $2.55  at  200  miles  on  three  per  cent 
milk,  with  four  cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
in  excess  of  three  per  cent. 

The  preamble  further  asserts  that  a  well-defined  prop¬ 
aganda  has  been  launched  to  prepare  producers  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  change  of  standard  from  3  to  3.5  per  cent  fat 
test ;  that  butterfat  is  now  and  has  been  worth  7.3  cents 
ft  point  above  the  three  per  cent  basis,  and  that  the 
proposed  changes  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer;  that  the  whole  problem  of  fat  content  of  milk 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  that  milk  of  a  low  fat 
content  approaches  nearest  to  human  milk,  and  is  best 
suited  to  infant  consumption  and  development  of  the 
human  race,  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  shall  make  no 
price  or  figure  any  scale  in  the  sale  of  League  milk  on 
any  other  basis  for  butterfat  than  three  per  cent  and 
premium  added  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  in 
excess  of  three  per  cent. 

We  ask  you  to  publish  this  view  to  give  opportunity 
for  wider  discussion.  martin  smith. 


Some  Milk  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lakewood,  Pa.,  branch  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  there  was  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  local  and  general  milk  situation.  Our  cow-tester 
found  an  average  income  of  16c  above  the  feed  eost  for 
the  first  11  head  tested  in  April,  which  netted  farmers 
from  25c  to  70c  per  day  to  cover  their  expenses  and 
keep  a  family.  A  preamble  and  resolution  was  sent  to 
the  press.  The  preamble  expressed  : 

A  recognition  of  our  dependence  on  the  Dairymen’s 
League  as  our  hope  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  dealers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  milk  are  actuated  by  a  purpose  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

Assertion  that  the  price  of  milk  for  six  months  prior 
to  April  1  and  cost  of  production  did  not  leave  a  living 
for  the  milk  producer. 

A  radical  cut  in  the  price  of  milk  for  April,  coupled 
with  the  increasing  cost  of  feed,  leaves  the  dairyman 
with  an  actual  cash  loss,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
present  condition  would  bankrupt  every  man  depending 
on  the  production  of  milk  for  a  livelihood. 

Labor  and  supplies  are  increasing  and  likely  to  go 
higher;  milk  alone  is  the  exception.  Farm  labor  has 
practically  vanished;  farms  are  being  abandoned  and 
their  owners  seeking  employment  in  the  factories  and 
railroads. 

Through  the  month  of  March,  when  much  was  being 
said  about  a  surplus,  our  dealers  were  inspecting  barns 
and  soliciting  milk  from  dairymen  who  had  never 
before  shipped  milk,  and  closing  the  co-operative  butter 
factory  in  our  territory,  and  as  soon  as  the  April  price 
was  fixed  an  extra  effort  was  made  by  the  dealers  to 
secure  new  patrons. 

We  are  informed  that  no  surplus  now  exists  in  New 
York,  and  condensed  milk  has  advanced  one  dollar  per 
case;  butter  and  eggs  have  also  advanced  in  price,  and 
we  believe  the  March  conditions  were  brought  about 
to  deceive  our  officers  and  affect  contract  prices. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we  advise 
our  officers  to  insist  on  prices  that  will  assure  the  milk 
producer  a  living,  and  that  if  this  cannot  be  secured  no 
contract  be  made. 

We  believe  also  that  the  milk  business  will  never 
be  satisfactory  until  the  large  dealers  are  eliminated 
entirely.  The  aim  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  should 
be  to  market  the  milk  products  themselves. 

The  resolution  also  suggested  the  following: 

That  the  local  managers  and  selling  stations  bo  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  the  secretary  of  the  local  branches 
with  the  amount  of  milk  produced  by  each  patron,  and 
the  one  cent  per  hundred  commission  bo  collected  by 
him  and  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  League. 

Also  that  all  officers  of  the  League  be  elected  by  writ¬ 
ten  ballot  at  the  meeting  place  of  each  local  branch. 

We  also  recommend  that  all  changes  of  contract 
changing  the  method  of  adjusting  prices  of  market  quo¬ 
tations  be  submitted  to  the  membership  of  the  League 
before  going  into  effect.  h.  A.  greenwood. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Seekers 

On  life’s  high  trails  two  pilgrims  met, 
And  east  and  west  their  ways  were  set. 

Said  one :  “I  seek  the  towers  tall 
That  shelter  Merlin’s  mystic  hall. 

“There  shall  I  learn  his  secrets  grave 
Tntil  the  earth  shall  he  my  slave. 

“I  leave  the  valleys’  peace  to  roam ; 

I  bid  farewell  to  love  and  home.” 

Said  one:  “I  from  the  heights  come  down 
To  seek  the  valley  kind  and  brown. 

“There  shall  I  learn  from  seed  and  sod 
The  quickest  pathway  unto  God. 

“There  shall  T  find  m.v  heart’s  desire 
Beside  a  humble  hearthsido  fire.” 

Then  on  they  went  with  pitying  thought, 
Each  leaving  what  the  other  sought ! 

- — ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 
in  New  York  Sun. 

We  are  again  asked  to  give  recipe  for 
the  sweet  pickle  or  preserve  known  as 
“cucumber  rings.”  Who  can  supply  this 
recipe? 

* 

The  New  York  Assembly  passed.  April 
24,  the  Donohue-Lockwood  bill  increas¬ 
ing  teachers’  salaries  throughout  the 
State.  Under  the  measure  the  average 
increase  per  teacher  in  New  York  City 
would  amount  to  $000;  Buffalo  and  Tioch- 
ester,  $550;  Albany,  Schenectady,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Utica.  Troy,  Syracuse  and  Yon¬ 
kers.  $450.  Cities  of  the  third  class  and 
Mt.  Vernon.  New  Bochelle  and  White 
Plains,  $250;  union  free  school  districts 
with  a  teaching  and  supervising  staff, 
population  over  4,500.  $350;  union  free 
districts  maintaining  academic  depart¬ 
ments.  not  including  villages  over  4.500, 
$300;  common  school  districts,  $250.  The 
measure  contains  a  provision  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  direct  tax  of  one  and  one- 
half  mills  on  real  property  for  the  purpose 
of  yielding  the  $20,000,000  or  more  that 
will  be  needed  to  pay  the  increases.  There 
is,  at  the  present  time,  a  marked  shortage 
of  teachers,  and  many  women  trained  for 
this  profession  have  gone  into  business 
life  because  of  the  superior  salaries  of¬ 
fered.  Anything  that  will  improve  school 
conditions  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  rural 
life.  Our  guess  is  that  the  majority  of 
newly-enfranchised  women  will  show  in¬ 
terest  in  two  particular  things — efficient 
schools  and  greater  economy  in  adminis¬ 
tration. 

* 

We  have  had  several  recipes  for  sub¬ 
stitute  coffee  made  from  corn  or  rye.  One 
of  our  friends  writes  us  that  she  parches 
rolled  oats  for  this  purpose,  and  thinks 
the  beverage  made  from  this  product  espe¬ 
cially  good,  as  it  is  nourishing  and  whole¬ 
some.  The  oats  are  spread  out  on  a  plat¬ 
ter  and  browned  in  a  warm  oven,  being 
stirred  so  that  they  are  well  browned 
throughout,  but  not  scorched.  The  parehbd 
oats  are  prepared  like  any  other  cereal 
coffee;  the  result  is  said  fro  be  best  when 
this  cereal  coffee  is  steeped  in  boiling 
water  for  a  time  without  hard  boiling, 
merely  simmering  gently. 

* 

Fashion  authorities  tell  us  that  this 
Summer  is  to  see  a  return  to  the  old-time 
Summer  girl,  with  cotton  and  muslin 
frocks  of  simple  design  ;  rich  and  heavy 
fabrics  are  to  be  given  up,  and  Summer 
furs  are  out  of  date.  Last  Summer 
reached  the  extreme  of  absurdity  in  furs 
and  velvets,  and  a  change  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Certainly  the  change  is  not  due 
to  economy,  for  cotton  goods  are  abnor¬ 
mally  high.  Gingham  at  05  cents  to  $1.25 
a  yard  is  not  old-time  simplicity.  We 
wish  that  the  return  to-  simpler  dress 
would  result  in  more  modesty  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  on  the  part  of  many 
young  girls.  There  is  only  too  much  rea¬ 
son  for  the  unsparing  criticism  of  those 
who  still  retain  old-fashioned  ideals. 

* 

Summer  Beverages 

Will  some  one  give  a  recipe  for  the  so- 
called  “cherry  smash”  or  any  good  bev¬ 
erage  that  would  sell,  well  in  Summer  to 
tourists,  Summer  people,  etc.? 

MRS.  M.  J.  H. 

We  do  not  have  the  recipe  for  cherry 
smash,  but  perhaps  it  is  like  what  we 
know  as  cherry  punch.  For  this  stem 
and  wash  three  pounds  of  cherries,  leaving 


the  pits  to  cook  with  the  cherries  in  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Cover  and  set 
on  the  back  of  the  range,  where  they 
should  be  allowed  to  simmer  slowly  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Turn  into  a  jelly 
bag  and  allow  them  to  drip  until  all  the 
juice  has  passed  through.  Make  a  syrup 
of  three  cups  each  of  sugar  and  water; 
boil  a  few  minutes,  add  the  cherry  juice 
and  cook  five  minutes  longer.  Put  in  a 
cold  place.  Serve  with  a  little  cracked 
ice  and  two  fresh  cherries  in  each  glass. 

The  following  are  simple  and  excellent 
Summer  drinks: 

Xangaree. — To  one  quart  of  rich,  un¬ 
sweetened  grape  juice  add  one-fourth  cup 
each  of  cold  water  and  sugar  syrup  and 
one-half  teaspoop  of  grated  nutmeg.  Just 
before  serving  grate  ice  in  the  glasses 
until  heaped  up. 

Peach  Cup. — Weigh  10  pounds  of 
peaches.  Peel,  cut  iii  slices,  and  put  in 
layers  with  sugar.  Use  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Let  stand  two  hours.  Add  two 
quarts  of  water  and  strain  through 
cheesecloth,  pressing  out  all  the  juice. 
Add  a  pint  of  strawberries,  in  slices,  or 
raspberries,  and  a  few  sprays  of  bruised 
mint.  Pour  onto  a  pint  of  cracked  ice, 
or  pour  over  ice  in  individual  glasses. 

Barley  Water. — Three  tablespoons  of 
barley,  four  cups  of  cold  water,  two-thirds 
of  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Boil  barley  and 
water  gently  for  one  and  one-half  hours, 
strain,  add  the  salt,  and  when  cold  cover 
and  set  on  ice.  When  serving,  flavor 
with  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and  pour 
over  cracked  ice.  This  is  a  very  whole¬ 
some  drink,  and  people  who  are  rather 
fussy  about  digestion  will  find  it  especial¬ 
ly  refreshing.  There  are  always  some 
tourists  who  will  appreciate  this  drink. 

Iceland  Shiver. — Mix  the  juice  of  four 
lemons  and  two  oranges  with  six  table¬ 
spoons  of  simple  syrup.  Fill  a  glass  with 
shaved  ice.  Add  four  tablespoons  of  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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0724.  Eton  for 
Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  and  IS 
years.  0745.  Skirt 
for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10 
and  18  years.  The 
lK-year  size  Eton 
will  require  8%  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  80, 
1%  yds.  44,  with  % 
yd.  any  width  for 
vest.  Price  of  each, 
15  cents. 


0772.  Box  Coat, 
84  to  44  bust.  078S. 
Two-piece  Skirt,  24 
to  84  waist.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  8%  yds.  of 
material  80  in.  wide, 
8  yds.  44,  2 Vi  yds. 
54.  The  medium 
size  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  8 %  yds.  of 
material  86  in.  wide, 
i!‘/j  yds.  54.  Width 
of  skirt  1%  yds. 
Price  of  each,  15 
cents. 


mixed  juices  and  syrup,  and  sip  with  a 
spoon. 

Ginger  Ale  Julep. — Put  a  scant  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar  into  a  glass  pitcher 
and  squeeze  upon  it  the  juice  of  six  large 
lemons.  Set  it  on  ice  until  the  sugar  dis¬ 
solves  and  you  are  ready  to  serve  the 
julep.  Stick  half  a  dozen  long  stalks 
of  mint  in  the  pitcher,  bruising  the  lower 
leaves  slightly  by  pinching  between  thumb 
and  finger!  put  into  the  pitcher  a  cupful 
of  pounded  ice;  shake  hard  for  one  min¬ 
ute.  and  add  two  bottles  of  ginger  ale. 
Pour  out  at  once. 

Tropical  Chocolate. — The  following  is 
a  good  way  to  prepare  chocolate  in  ad¬ 
vance  if  a  hot  drink  is  desired :  Break 
fine  an  unflavored  and  unsweetened  quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  chocolate  in  a  pint  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Increase  the  heat  slowly 
until  it  boils;-  cook  for  15  minutes  in  a 
covered  porcelain  kettle.  Now  set  in  a 
warm,  but  not  hot.  place  on  the  range 
and  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour.  Add 
a  little  vanilla.  "When  wanted  for  use 
add  one  pint  and  a  half  of  hot  milk  and 
six  teaspoons  of  sugar;  serve  a  tablespoon 
of  whipped  cream  on  top  of  each  cup. 
Chocolate  should  not  he  cooked  in  a  metal 
vessel  to  get  the  best  flavor. 


Feathered  Pensioners  in  Winter 

What  a  Winter  we  had.  with  its  suc¬ 
cession  of  cold,  snowy  days!  Never  have 
we  experienced  such  a  feeling  of  complete 
isolation  and  utter  helplessness,  yet  we 
have  enjoyed  many  of  the  days.  We  have 
had  as  regular  visitors  so  many  of  our 
feathered  friends  that  we  have  derived 
much  pleasure  from  them.  Early  in  the 


morning  the  juncoee.  about  20  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  on  the  piazza  eating  bread 
crumbs,  meal  and  bran,  and  scratching 
like  small  hens  in  hay  seed  which  we 
placed  there.  At  the  breakfast  hour  two 
pairs  of  chickadees  gave  us  their  cheery 
calls  close  beside  us,  as  our  table  was 
against  the  windows,  and  their  table, 
made  of  round  cartons  that  oysters  are 
bought  in.  wore  fastened  on  the  patches 
of  the  blinds,  and  furnished  with  nut 
meats,  walnuts  and  butternuts,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  peanuts  and  bread  crumbs  each 
day;  also  small  pieces  of  suet  or  lard 
were  hung  there,  and  how  much  the  little 
fellows  did  devour  every  day !  They 
were  so  tame  we  eould  put  our  hands 
against  the  glass  and  they  would  not  fly 
away.  Then  came  those  silent,  to  my 
mind,  ghostly  birds,  the  white-breasted 
nuthatches.  Every  day  a  pair  of  them, 
also  a  pair  of  downy  woodpeckers,  who 
delighted  in  the  bones  they  found  there, 
and  a  large  number  of  English  sparrows. 
While  I  do  not  give  a  cordial  welcome  to 
these  birds.  I  realized  that  they  were  hun¬ 
gry  like  other  vagabonds,  nnd  eould  not 
let  them  perish.  On  a  table  near  the  end 
of  the  piazza  we  strewed  corn  for  a  flock 
of  the  brilliant,  saucy  jays,  who  break¬ 
fasted.  dined  and  supped  there  regularly, 
and  one  day  we  were  surprised  to  see  a 
pair  of  large  gray  squirrels  eating  at  the 
same  table,  so  even  if  we  had  no  human 
callers  for  several  weeks  we  did  enjoy 
those  bird  callers.  To.  those  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  entertaining  such 
visitors  let  me  say  that  when  cold 
weather  comes  again,  if  you  will  provide 
a  table  for  them,  you  will  be  pleasantly 
entertained  yourself,  and  also  furnish 
these  little  farm  helpers  with  the  means 
of  sustaining  life.  L.  F.  T.  it. 


Some  Favorite  Recipes 

Mother’s  Standard  Fruit  Take. — Three 
cups  dried  apples,  soaked  over  night, 
chopped  fine,  three  cups  raisins,  one  cup 
butter,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  browned  flour.  t!J/j  cups  white 
flour.  Beat  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream, 
add  sour  milk,  with  soda  dissolved  in  it, 
then  the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stew  dried 
apples  in  two  cups  dark  molasses  two 
hours.  Chop  fine  one  cup  English  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  then  add  fruit  and  nuts. 
Lastly  spice  to  suit  taste,  also  flour 
folded  in.  This  makes  two  good-sized 
loaves.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  45 
minutes. 

Delicious  Cream  Cake. — One  pint  sweet 
cream,  two  teacups  granulated  sugar,  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Bent  sugar  and  eggs  to  a 
cream,  add  cream  and  vanilla,  mix  well, 
fold  in  the  flour  with  baking  powder 
sifted  in  it.  Bake  either  in  two  layers 
or  a  loaf  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Caramel  Icing. — One  cup  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  piece  of  butter 
size  of  egg.  Cook  all  until  soft  hall  stage, 
beat  until  cold,  then  spread  on  cake.  This 
is  a  fine  icing. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Pimento  Salad. — 
Three  cups  cottage  cheese,  <>ne  pimento 
pepper,  two  small  stems  parsley,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vinegar,  three  tablespoons  sour 
cream.  Mince  cottage  cheese  fine  with 
fork,  cut  pimento  and  parsley  in  small 
pieces,  mix  with  the  cheese.  Season  to 
suit  taste  with  salt,  add  vinegar  and  sour 
cream.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  in  a  salad 
dish. 

Black  Walnut  Fudge. — Cook  until  the 
soft  ball  stage  two  cups  brown  sugar, 
two  ounces  or  grated  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late,  one  cup  sweet  milk.  When  cooked, 
set  aside  until  almost  cold,  then  beat 
with  a  spoon  until  mixture  separates, 
when  a  spoon  is  drawn  through  it :  then 
add  one  cup  black  walnut  meats,  chopped 
fine,  and  two  teaspoons  of  vanilla.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  square  pau ;  when  cold 
cut  in  squares. 

Peanut  Clusters. — Shell  and  take 
brown  skin  from  one  quart  of  roasted 
peanuts.  Grate  a  cake  of  sweet  choco¬ 
late  in  small  bowl  set  over  a  teakettle  of 
boiling  water  to  melt.  Add  a  piece  of 
paraffin  wax  size  of  hiekorynut.  When 
all  is  melted  stir  in  the  peanuts,  drop  by 
spoonful  on  waxed  paper.  Set  in  a  cold 
place  to  harden.  L.  E.  ». 


Angel  Cake 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  angel  cake? 

s.  m.  o. 

The  following  is  a  tested  recipe  which 
we  have  used  for  many  years: 

Whites  of  10  eggs,  1%  cuiks  sugar,  one 
cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
pinch  of  salt  and  flavoring.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  very  stiff,  then  beat  in 
the  sugar  and  add  the  salt  and  flavoring. 
Stir  in  the  flour,  after  sifting  it  three 
times  with  tin-  cream  of  tartar.  Bake 
in  a  tin  with  a  funnel  up  the  center  for 
45  minutes.  Do  not  grease  the  tin.  When 
linked  invert  over  another  tin  or  sieve 
and  leave  for  about  au  hour.  When  cold 
ice  all  over. 


Soap-making  in  Small  Quantities 

We  nre  asked  to  repeat  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  Dr.  Crane  for  making  soap 
in  small  quantities.  This  is  a  handy  for¬ 
mula  for  small  amounts  of  fat,  and  it 
allows  perfect  accuracy  in  measurements: 

Pour  into  n  glass  jar  five  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  cups  of  cold  water.  Add  to  the  water 
the  contents  of  a  can  of  lye.  Stir  until 
all  the  lye  is  dissolved  and  allow  it  to  be¬ 
come  completely  cold. 

Try  out  the  fat  from  scraps  of  meat  by 
heating.  Clarify  the  fat  and  get  rid  of 
any  salt  it  may  contain  by  boiling  it  for 
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at  least  five  minutes  with  several  times  its 
volume  of  water.  Allow  the  fat.  to  collect, 
then  skim  it  off.  It  may  be  melted  amt 
strained  again. 

Make  out  of  stiff  paper  or  cardboard 
some  molds  about  the  shape  of  a  cake  of 
laundry  soap,  but  thicker.  Weigh  out  half 
a  pound  of  fat.  Ileat.  it  just  enough  to 
melt  it — no  more.  Measure  out  half  a 
cupful  of  the  lye  solution.  Add  the  lye 
to  the  fat.  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  stirring 
well  after  each  addition.  This  should 
take  over  five  minutes.  Keep  on  beating 
until  the  mass  is  fairly  thick;  pour  it  into 
molds.  Set  it  away  to  harden. 


Substituting  for  Deficient  Fruit  Crop 

The  Easter  cold  spell,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  weeks  with  us  in  Tennessee, 
has  taken  all  the  fruit,  it  is  thought,  so 
we  shall  have  to  plan  for  vegetables  to  fill 
all  those  yawning  empty  cans  and  crocks. 
Every  year  I  say,  “Oh,  I  never  can  fill 
them  all  this  year.”  hut,  when  the  last 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  put  away  in 
November  I  have  used  ever  jar,  even  to 
old  patched-up  cracked  ones,  nnd  the  clos¬ 
et  shelves  arc  all  full.  How  much  pride 
and  delight  I  take  in  viewing  them,  and  I 
enjoy  the  filling  again,  even  if  it  is  hot, 
tiresome  work.  ’I  will  tell  what  I  am 
planning  to  use  as  substitutes  for  fruit. 

First  come  tomatoes,  the  very  best  sub¬ 
stitute  of  all.  we  think.  We  shall  set  an 
unusually  large  amount,  both  early  and 
late  varieties,  and  1  shall  fill  many  jars 
of  preserves,  varying  the  flavoring  so  they 
will  he  “different.”  Then  if  I  can  get  any 
scraps  of  apples  (we  nearly  always  have 
a  few  even  when  we  think  they  are  all 
killed).  I  shall  make  jelly  of  the  juice  of 
tomatoes  and  apples  mixed.  It,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fine.  I  have  never  tried  it  alone, 
though  it  might  do  all  right,  as  tomatoes 
contain  lots  of  acid. 

Green  ones  make  delicious  pickles  and 
preserves,  and  ripe  ones  canned  are  fine 
with  cream  and  sugar,  in  .puddings,  soups, 
etc.  There  is  no  finer  butter  than  tomato 
butter,  or  jam.  some  call  it.  Melon  rinds 
make  fine  preserves;  also,  muskmolon  pre¬ 
serves  are  hard  to  beat,  and  some  use 
them  in  butter.  Pumpkin  and  squash 
make  good  butter  if  vinegar  or  grape- 
juice  is  used  instead  of  water  to  cook 
them  in. 

Pieplant  is  a  fine  substitute  for  canned 
apples;  also  good  for  preserves  or  jelly. 
If  a  handful  of  cherry  leaves  are  added 
while  cooking,  skimming  out  later,  they 
give  a  decided  cherry  flavor.  mrs.  h. 


Dyeing  with  Walnut  Hulls 

1  have  noticed  inquiries  concerning  col¬ 
oring  with  butternut  bark.  I  cannot  say 
as  to  the  bark,  but  a  fine,  unfading  dark 
brown  can  he  colored  by  using  the  com¬ 
mon  black  walnut  hulls.  They  can  be 
used  either  fresh  or  dry.  We  used  iron 
kettles  to  boil  them  in.  Boil  until  color  is 
all  extracted,  remove  hulls,  strain  liquor, 
boil  goods  in  liquor  at  least  two  or  three 
hours.  Take  up  on  a  stick,  let  drain  and 
dip,  while  hot,  into  strong  alum  water,  to 
set  color,  and  1  will  guarantee  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  I  helped  to  dye 
rags  for  a  rag  carpet  in  this  way  that 
never  faded  as  long  as  the  carpet  lasted, 
and  you  know  how  the  old-fashioned  rag 
carpets  used  to  wear.  I  never  used  the 
hark,  hut  think  it  would  work  all  right, 
used  in  the  same  way.  Maple  bark  makes 
a  fine  drab,  always  remembering  to  set 
the  color  with  strong  alum  water,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  better. 

MILS.  I.  v.  m’pitehson. 


More  About  Hair  Switches 

In  the  directions  for  making  hair 
switch  recently  given  it  does  not  mention 
any  binding  string.  The  loom  should  he 
longer,  to  have  plenty  of  room.  I  ouly 
use  three  strings  to  weave  on.  and  have 
one  for  a  binder.  Put  the  hair  over 
the  front,  under  the  middle,  over  and 
around  the  back,  up  over  middle,  under 
the  front,  up  around  under  the  middle, 
over  and  around  the  back,  over  the  middle 
and  under  the  front.  Shove  up  tight  and 
put  the  fastener  down  between  the  hack 
threads  and  up  between  the  front,  and 
draw  tight  to  hair,  and  keep  tight 
Fasten  each  strand  the  same  way  and  it 
will  never  come  out.  I  separate  the  long 
hair  from  the  short  and  weave  the  long 
first.  To  sew  to  the  shoestring,  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  string  and  the  end  which 
has  short  hair.  Wind  the  weaving  around 
the  string  in  a  spiral  manner,  which  will 
let  the  long  hair  fall  over  the  short. 

MRS.  .1.  H.  G. 


Crumb  Coffee  Cake 

Will  you  reprint  the  crumb  cake  recipe 
you  gave  last  year?  w.  H, 

Gream  together  one  tenspoonful  butter 
nnd  one-half  cup  sugar,  beat  in  one  egg, 
about  one  cup  milk,  pinch  of  salt,  1  Vj 
cups  of  flour  containing  three  level 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  very  little  flav¬ 
oring.  Bake  in  two  layer  cake  pans.  I' or 
the  crumbs,  melt  two  tablespoons  butter 
and  one  tablespoon  lard  in  the  frying- 
pan,  then  add  one  cup  of  flour  mixed 
with  two  tablespoonsful  powdered  and 
two  tablespoonsful  granulated  sugar;  'i 
toaspoonful  ground  cinnamon,  pinch  or 
salt.  Stir  in  pan  until  it  forms  crumbs, 
then  spriukle  on  batter  and  bake. 

Emergency  Icing 

A  neighbor  tells  me  that  sin*  never  does 
without  icing  on  cake  when  she  desires  it 
no  matter  how  scarce  sugar  may  he.  She 
buys  15c  worth  of  eholocate  drops,  melts 
them  with  a  little  water,  and  adds  vanilla. 
She  finds  the  quantity  sufficient  for  three 
layers  of  cake.  g.  A.  T, 


A  Housekeeper’s  Experiments 

“Hello,  here  come  Ben  Jones  and  his 
wife,  and  they  are  stopping  here;  maybe 
I  can  catch  a  ride  to  the  village,”  and 
he  did,  for  Mrs.  Jones  had  come  to  stay 
while  Ben  and  Jim  Greene,  her  husband, 
went  to  the  village  to  do  some  errands, 
buy  some  groceries  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  around  town,  not  gossip¬ 
ing,  of  course,  for  men  never  do  that. 

“Well,”  Mrrs.  Jones  began,  “hasn’t  this 
been  a  long  Winter,  with  the  roads  im¬ 
passable  with  snow,  and  so  much  sick¬ 
ness?  And  now  that  Spring  has  come, 
the  roads  are  worse  than  ever,  and  it  is 
too  early  to  clean  house  or  make  garden 
or  do  anything  interesting.”  And  young 
Mrs.  Jones  looked  very  blue.  This  was 
her  second  Winter  on  the  farm,  and  she 
missed  the  attractions  a  village  affords. 

Mrs.  Greene  smiled.  “Yes,  it  certainly 
is  monotonous,  if  we  think  of  it  all  the 
time,  but  I  had  so  many  experiments  I 
wanted  to  try  out,  and  so  many  little 
first-aids  to  house-cleaning  to  do  that  time 
has  passed  very  quickly.” 

“Experiments?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Greene, 
in  rather  an  incredulous  voice,  as  though 
she  suspected  her  neighbor  of  having  a 
laboratory  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the 
old  farmhouse.  She  hastened  to  explain. 
“You  see,  I  am  always  reading  or  hearing 
of  some  plant,  pattern  or  recipe  that  I 
want  to  try  out,  but  haven’t  the  time  in 
the  busy  season,  so  I  save  them,  and  when 
this  slack  time  comes  I  begin  to  experi¬ 
ment  to  my  heart’s  content.  If  you  are 
interested,  I  will  show  you  some  of  the 
results.”  Of  course,  Mrs.  Jones  wanted 
to  hear,  so  she  began  : 

“First,  this  dress  I  have  on  was  an 
old  white  skirt  that  was  out  of  style,  but 
had  lots  of  wear  in  it  yet,  and  the  white 
waist  was  nearly  the  same,  so  I  dyed 
them  old  blue  and  fastened  them  together 
and  so  have  a  good-looking  house  dress 
without  paying  a  war  price  for  it.  Then 
from  the  same  clothes  press  I  took  two 
old.  thin  white  waists  and  dyed  tVin  pink 
with  the  soap  dyes ;  they  will  wear  for 
awhile  for  afternoons,  and  not.  soil  so 
easily  as  white.  IIow  do  you  like  these 
work  aprons?”  And  she  brought  out  two 
good-looking  blue  aprons.  “These  were 
flour  sacks,  and  they  vent  in  the  same 
dye  kettle  as  the  dress  after  removing  the 
lettering.  I  have  quite  a  quantity  I  had 
been  saving  for  quilt  linings,  but,  not 
needing  them  now.  I  decided  to  use  them 
up  in  other  ways  to  cheat  the  II.  C.  of  I,. 

I  still  have  some  to  color  rose-pink  for 
my  little  girl’s  apron,  but  I  am  waiting 
to  color  some  white  rags  to  make  a  rug 
for  her  room  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
we  are  so  fortunate  in  having  a  good 
weaver  close  by.  Now  rag  rugs  are  styl¬ 
ish.  we  can  doubly  enjoy  them,  for  they 
always  were  the  most  sensible  for  country 
homes.  I  enjoy  planning  the  color 
schemes  for  them,  and  never  allow  the 
weaver  to  make  a  jumble  of  several  clash¬ 
ing  colors  in  one  rug.” 

•lust  then  the  children  coming  in  from 
Pla.v  announced  that  they  were  hungry, 
and  Mrs.  Greene,  as  a  treat,  passed  out 
some  fruit  cake  and  offered  Mrs.  Jones  a 
piece,  as  that  was  an  experiment  also. 
Mrs.  Jones  asked  for  the  recipe,  and  here 
it  is.  It  is  called  soft  fruit  cake:  Mix 
together  one-half  cup  molasses,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  mincemeat,  one  small 
cup  seeded  raisins,  one-third  cup  melted 
fat.  one-half  cup  sour  milk.  Stir  into 
t  .  61  one-half  cup  hot  coffee,  in  which 
dissolve  one  heaping  teaspoon  soda.  Add 
three  cups  flour  with  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  one  scant  teaspoon  ginger,  one-third 
teaspoon  cloves  and  pinch  of  salt.  Beat 
together  and  add  last  one  beaten  egg. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

I  hen  Mrs.  Greene  called  her  neighbor’s 
attention  to  the  middy  blouse  her  little 
girl  was  wearing.  “I  made  that  from  a 
P,Pn'°Sjvny  flannel  shirt  of  her  fatta- 
'!  ;  '' 't'l  a  big  red  sailor  collar,  it  had 

three  good  qualities ;  it  was  pretty,  warm 
and  easily  made. 

“IIow  thrifty  your  plants  look.”  said 
-  t"T  losl  niost  of  mine  one  of 

+omof^°  f  n'Rlts-  Have  you  started  your 
tomato  plants  so  early?” 

nl  ‘X  WI?S  the  reply ;  “those  are  my 
Idant  experiments  a  package  of  Begonia 
,u've  always  wanted  some  for 

T  n,r,  g;  b-Ut)  “PVer  r°uW  afford  them,  so 
w.  1  ymg  to  raise  them  for.  myself. 

of  1  try  out  one  or  two  packets 

failn2?ethl?g  npTw-  ,  Sometimes  it  is  a 
seed  a  P' JH1t  ®s  I  always  save  my  own 
1  il° not  tbiuk  5t  *■ 

clean?nf?»a’,0nt  y°Ur  first*®Ms  to  house 

strSL  1  .always  try  to  clean  and 
pressed  nn/  b.urpnV  drawers,  clothes 
curtnfn  o  eupboards,  make  any  new 

othS  worUCdednln-d  \avp  ,my  mending  and 

bc,ore  1  . . 

Gm'ni  t0hf<on^r,/°“es  appeared,  so  Mrs. 
of  geranium f°r»  ,lonip.  with  a  bunch 
„f  "V;  Ips\  hpr  recipe,  a  whole  lot 
own  (1P  h!10D  and  some  fine  ideas  of  her 
be  e-uiLdVi >g  nri0U/1<  1,1  llcr  mind  ready  to 
plans  of  w,n<  f,mnp(1  into  economical 
wife  ,  ™n-  s.’>ch  as  every  farmer’s 

prices  1  1111140  m  this  day  of  high 

A.  T. 
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Notes  from  Tennessee 

The  week  has  been  one  of  tragedies  for 
our  country  village.  First,  one  of  our 
neighbor’s  sons  was  brought  home  from 
the  coal  mines  in  Virginia,  dead;  crushed 
beneath  tons  of  rock.  Ilis  brother,  wlm 
accompanied  the  remains,  said  he  had  cau¬ 
tioned  him,  time  and  again,  against  being 
so  careless,  yet  youth,  with  its  foolish 
courage,  sometimes  will  not  heed  until 
too  late.  And  the  poor  mother,  who  is  a 
widow,  is  prostrate  with  grief,  that  we. 
her  friends,  cannot  lighten,  except  with 
our  ever-ready  sympathy.  Then  two  lads, 
one  13,  the  other  3;»,  each  one  the  only 
boy  in  tlio  family,  ran  off.  They  had  told 
a  sister  they  were  going  West;  would 
work  out  for  money  enough  to  buv  a  good 
farm  and  then  come  back.  One  had  $02, 
the  °ther  25  cents  and  the  family  revol¬ 
ver.  The  mothers,  ns  usual,  were  wild, 
neither  eating  or  sleeping  until,  through 
the  telephones  and  telegraph,  they  were 
located  and  brought  back,  sadder,  but,  let 
us  hope,  wiser  boys. 

liy  ,(b<Vbpy  kave?  They  cannot  tell, 
ut  I  think  in  search  of  entire  freedom 
,.'^m  all  restraint  and  from  the  perusal  of 
liltliy  novels  that  make  of  thieves  and  des¬ 
peradoes  heroes.  How  many  boys  have 
the  authors  of  such  literature  to  curse  for 
their  first  downward  step?  I  count  mv- 
self  among  the  neediest  of  the  needv.  but 
hetore  I  would  knowingly  send  out  broad¬ 
cast  over  tbe  world  such  polluted  bait  for 
the  young  and  unwary,  as  some  so-called 
writers  do  I  would  beg  m.v  bread  from 
the  back  doorsteps.  As  we  cannot  pre- 
v<‘iit  the  printing  or  sale  of  unworthy 
reading  matter,  we  can  burn  and  destroy 
what  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  and  re- 
p!ace  so  far  as  we  are  able  with  some¬ 
thing  better.  A  good  book,  one  that 
leaves  a  pleasant  clean  taste  in  tbe  mouth 
ami  an  earnest  desire  to  live  a  better,  up¬ 
right  life,  makes  for  the  uplifting  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Such  books  I  like  to  pass  on  and 
keep  busy. 

I  have  just  finished  braiding  a  silk  rug 
tor  a  person  in  New  York,  and  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  disappointment.  The  colors 
«lo  not  blend  and  run  together  with  the 
beant.y  of  the  soft,  faded  cotton  strips  T 
have  a  silk  crazy  quilt  about  half  finished, 
sind  at  the  present  am  quilting  a  quilt 
pieced  of  blue  and  white.  As  the  squares 
:u  e  small  I  am  just  running  narrow  bias 
lines  across  tbe  quilt. 

M  e  pay  30c  per  lb.  for  sugar.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  control  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
cutting  ‘both  ways;  we  pay  for  the  control 
and  double  for  the  sugar.  Yet  they  tell  us 
that  in  some  way  and  some  day  the  guilty 
aha  11.  lie  punished  and  the  good  rewarded, 
lo  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  good,  from  the  bad  will  surely 
require  the  wisdom  of  a  superior  power, 
for  we  have  been  told  that  this  is  for  our 
good,  and  that  is  for  our  betterment,  and 
all  the  time  things  grow  worse,  and  the 
outlook  darker.  Yet  nothing  is  ever  so 
bad  but  what  it  might  be  worse,  as  I  told 
them  Sunday  evening  when  one  of  the 
worst  hailstorms  ever  known  here  was  in 
operation.  It  was  a  sight  to  see,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  several  inches  deep  with 
stones  large,  as  partridge  eggs.  Pencil 
blooms  flew  in  every  direction,  as  well  as 
plum  and  pear  buds,  but  what  if  out¬ 
crops  .and  gardens  had  been  up  toward 
maturity?  The  chickens  thought  at  first 
it  was  raining  corn ;  then  they  decided 
someone  was  throwing  rocks  at.  them 
They  were  scared  to  death  almost,  run- 
ning.  cackling,  and  the  guineas  living  and 
hollering.”  The  children  thought  it  fun¬ 
ny.  but  I  was  a  bit  afraid  some  of  them 
would  be  knocked  silly. 

The  yard  fence  is  still  a  dream,  so  Lee 
and  T  set  nut  a  rose  hedge.  If  they  grow 
I  really  believe  they  will  outshine  pickets.  I 
And  I  know  the  growth  will  prevent  the 
hillside  washing  away.  I  was  giving  my 
tomato  plants  a  sun  hath  and  a  young 
pullet  decided  the  pan  would  make  a  nice 
nest  and  then  after  she  had  kicked  out 
all  the  plants  she  changed  her  mind. 

MRS.  D.  B.f. 
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Canning  Mushrooms 

We  made  several  attempts  at  canning 
mushrooms.  They  would  not  keep,  so  1 
decided  to  try  them  by  the  cold  pack 
method  as  you  first  described  in  Tiie  R 
N.-Y.  three,  years  ago.  Wp  have  never 
Inst  a  can  since.  Half  pint  cans  are  used. 
We  canned  the  egg  yellow  chautarelle 
((  antharellus  cibarins)  and  honey  mush¬ 
room  (Armillaria  mellea),  also  “parasol 
mushroom”  (Lepiota  procera),  all  with  the 
same  success.  Last  week  we  opened  a 
can  put  up  two  years  ago,  just  as  good  as 
when  first  prepared.  Maine  woods  are 
full  of  edible  mushrooms.  It  is  a  great 
study;  I  am  only  a  beginner.  If  there 
is  one  point  one  is  not  sure  of.  do  uot 
use  them,  but  study  until  you  know. 

JENNIE  LIND. 

Stains 

To  remove  a  stain  from  crepe  de  chine 
or  similar  material,  steam  it  over  the  nose 
of  a  teakettle,  and  press  between  sheets 
of  clean  white  blotting  paper. 

In  removing  stains  from  fabric  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  stretch  the  goods 
over  an  embroidery  hoop. 

To  remove  from  linen  fruit  or  coffee 
stains,  when  there  is  cream  in  the  coffee, 
rub  spots  with  glycerine.  q.  a.  t. 

Molasses  Ccokie*. — One  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  molas¬ 
ses,  one  large  teaspoon  saleratus  dissolved 
in  oue-hnlf  cup  wetting,  either  cold  water 
or  coffee,  and  flour  to  make  a  dough  stiff 
enough  to  handle  easily. 


ICvyyriahted  JtlO.bg  Lto4*r  Iron  1 r,r».) 
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One  of  the  Leader 
home  Water  Systems. 
There  is  a  leader  out¬ 
fit  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  oj  any  home 
and  farm. 


\m 
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Let  the  Leader 
water fy  your 
home  and  farm 

You  need  a  running  water  system  for 
your  home  and  farm;  there’s  no  question 
aoout  the  time  it  will  save  you — time  is  money  now — and 
you  must  have  a  bystem  that  is  always  reliable. 


Home  Water  Systems— Leaders  in  fame  as  well  as  in  name 

has  been  satisfying  customers  since  1903.  It  'will  last  a  life  time. 
We  chose  to  sell  The  Leader,  because  it  is  absolutely  the  best  Water 
System  made.  It  is  the  only  home  system  where  tanks  and  pumps 
are  made  iu  one  factory.  To  insure  reliability  the  complete  system  is 
equipped  with  world  standard  power— Wagner  Motors  or  Stover 
Good  Gasoline  Engines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Waterfy  your  home  with  a  Leader.  For  your  own 
6ake— for  your  family’s  sake — see  the  Leader  dealer  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  today.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  us.  We  guarantee  you 
Satisfaction ,  Service  and  Saving. 


Chas.  Millar  &  Son  Co. 
Utica.  N.  Y.  Binghamton  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  Mau. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mf  g.Corp. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Le Valley,  McLeod.  Kinkaid  Co. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  Hunting  Co. 
Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

John  Weekea  &  Son  Co. 
Watertown.  N.  Y. 


Established 

1903 
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Tanks,  Pump*  and 
Power  Equipment 


Save  Your  Money 

*3:98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  front  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars'. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  slices 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
ire  refund  Monel/. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


“EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME’’ 

by  crocheting  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacques,  Hoods,  Ladies’  Vests  and 
Shawls.  Steady  work.  We  pay 
parcel-post  charges  both  ways. 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
I34th  St.  3rd  Ave.,  Netit  York  City 


i  .  Homework  on  Booties,  Sanities. 

Cerocneters:  Highest  price*.  Steady  work. 

Prompt  payment.  Sample  ami 

SAMUEL  FISCH,  17B  Central  A*e.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


wool  furnished. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2,50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


(THIS  SIGN  SELLS 

PRODUCE  AT  FRONT  DOOR 

m1yS1^sS’^P«K^KPFITABLE 

POlAlOES,  .cun  w  ii  ii  l  you 

have  for  sale—  what  yon  want  to  buy. 

Works  for  you  every 
hour  of 
|  daylight. 
NEAT, 
lie  fleets 
Thrift. 
Insu  res 
passerby 
your 
products 
are  sani- 
J  tary  and 
I  fresh. 

J  Get  this 
I  bulletin 
I  b  o  a  r  d 

_ I  NOW. 

one.  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  QUICKLY.  Brings  city 
Eliminates 
reduce. 

rA  1  r  un  WARDEN 

v„u  .fRODUCTS  Earns  big  pro  tit  for 

Write  fnii2Ltirae  ,of  nmrkPtmg  to  city  dealers 
rue  for  free  circular  and  testimonials  from  users’ 

WANTED:  FARM  AGENTS  — 

andeth«K.m^ry  farmer  wants  one.  Show  the  sign 
“ 1  ° ‘8, muiio-  W  rite  or  wire  county  territory 

,  ,T[^  fARM  BULLETIN  COMPANY 

‘etroit  Street  _ LAGRANGE.  INI). 


buyers  to  your  gate.  Klim 
Hin  r  tw  nWn? .tgwn  with  perishable  pn 
4N  nm  PA  IRONS  FOR  SA  i 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Telia  how  to  nutlce  hundreds  of 
household  and  motor  repairs. 
Stops  leaks,  cracks  or  breaks  iu 
pipes,  stoves,  furnaces,  concrete 
and  household  article*.  Repair 
permanently  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 

Write  for  free  Booklet  “  K.”  The  cement  Is  30c 
in  6  o*.  can,  60c  In  one  I  lb.  At  hardware  and 
general  stores.  By  mail  add  5c 
fur  postage. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A 


SMOOTH- ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  fiOge. 
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The  rapid  growth  in  Guernsey  interests  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  increasing  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Journal.  On  April  15,  1920,  there  were  5066  pa  id 
subscribers,  an  increase  of  28%  over  April  15,  1919.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story 
of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  49  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 


Superior  vonng  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

8200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whose 
value  will  increase.  lie  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 
Cohasset  -  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

$61—  per  Cow 

was  our  average  income  for  wholesale  milk  or 
products  for  March  from  eleven  cows  on  A.  K. 
test.  Bull  calves  of  excellent  conformation 
from  these  cows  will  increase  your  profits.  May 
Rose— Munroe  families.  Write  for  prices. 

LEWIS  A.TOAN,  1  048  South  Ave.. Rochester.  N.Y. 


Cnorncov  Rnllc  sirett  by  Pencoyd’s Secret  Prem- 
uuernsey  DUilS  ier  No.  49474.  a  line  bred  May 

Rose  bull  of  exceptional  quality,  out  of  dams 
bucked  by  generations  of  Adv.  R..  ancestors.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  get  pedigrees  and  descript  ion  of  the 
bulls  I  offer.  Every  animal  guaranteed  just  as 
represented.  Herd  under  Federal  inspection. 
Addiess 

OttoW.  Post  o,?..".  y.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

WE  will  prepay  all  express  charges  on  bulls  sold  be¬ 
fore  June  1st.  A.  R.  breeding.  Excellent  Value. 
Smithville  Peats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 


6  mos.  old,  $?£». 
Jersey  Sow  Pigs. 


Adv.  R.  ancestors.  Also  Duroc- 

JAMES  D.  GIBSON,  Whitno,  Crossing.  N.Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%,  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


REGISTERED 
Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  fine  breeding. 
Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance. 

Rollwood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*!yn,  N.  Y. 


Suburban  Farm  Guernseys  f ®rn  s,u1^ 

Plus  Ultra  and  Langwater  Warrior.  Heifer  and  bull 
calves.  Also  bred  cows.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Fills,  N.Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  dSJiK 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  J 
James  E.  van  Alstynk, 


Bull  calves  from  high  pro* 
‘  ims  and  one  of  U. 
Accredited  Herds. 
Kindkrhook,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


WILLOW  BRANCH  FARM 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Bred  Heifers  and  young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  are  aired  by  three  of  the  best 
Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  in  this  country,  Rose 
Clyde.  Champion  wherever  shown  and  sold  In  the 
Otis  Sale  for  $2,660,  was  bred  on  this  farm.  We  can  sell 
you  the  kind  that  make  arood,  Come  and  see  the  herd,  we 
are  priad  to  entertain  you.  Ghillicothe  is  located  on  Mam 
Lines  of  B&O  and  N&W.  Edw.T.  Cook,  Mgr.  Chillieothe,  Ohio 

Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  W»shinglonvill«,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell.  Mass 

HORSES 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

STANDING  D'OFt  SERVICE 
Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— A  N  icePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Marcs 

Good  workers.  E.  K.  McConnell,  Wellington,  Ouio 

SHEEP 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Choice  Reg.  Tunis  Ewes 

Bred  for  March  and  April  lambs.  Also  some  rams.  Bar¬ 
gains  for  quick  sales.  J.  N.  MePHEHSON,  Seottsvllie,  M.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  south^Dow^'^ves  ’and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

r„,  0-[„  Keg.  IIAMl'SHIKE  SHEER,  RAMS  and 
roroaie  ewes.  Apply  UPIUU  FARM,  Pu rchaat,  N.Y. 

n„„  Ok./,n»l>ir«  Cuino  Rams  and  Holstein  heifers  for 

Keg.  ohropsniretwes  sale.  stevens  bros  .  wii»«..,  h.  ». 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Dept  R.  Gardner.  Mm 

.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEN.yhe  improved  beef  breed 

“  '  “f  . ,  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.  W.ECKARDT,  31  N»m»u  Si.,  New  York 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  art-  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


C 


JERSEYS 


] 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield's  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

on  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to  my  cattle  per¬ 
sonally  I  will  try  to  make  prices  that  will  lead  to 
business.  CHARLES  (J.  FOSTER,  P.  <>.  Box 
173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Wanted  A  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  ; 

State  price  « ad  breeding.  Itox  106.  Mew  llopi 


about  1 
yr.  old. 

Hope,  P«. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Tuberculosis  and  Production. — Now 
that  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  on  our 
reacting  rows  is  known,  we  have  been 
thinking  back  and  seeing  whether  there 
has  been  any  relation  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  cows  and  the  disease 
from  which  they  suffered.  I  have  already 
told  how  that  the  cows  that  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  were  among  those  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  in  the  barn.  As  we  remember 
their  performance  at  the  milkpail.  there 
is  little  to  indicate,  in  our  case  at  least, 
that  milk  production  is  affected  through 
an  animal’s  having  tuberculosis,  as  long 
as  that  animal  remains  in  a  strong  phys¬ 
ical  condition.  Two  of  the  cows  that 
had  generalized  cases  have  milked  better, 
or  at  least  as  well,  as  any  animal  in  the 
barn ;  yet.  after  seeing  the  post-mortem 
it  seems  a  wonder  that  they  were  able  to 
live  at  all.  Of  course,  with  animals  in 
such  a  condition  there  must  always  be  the 
possibility  present  that  they  will  go  to 
pieces.  Quite  likely,  sooner  or  later  this 
always  happens.  Again,  we  say  that  we 
are  not  sorry  that  we  applied  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  but  in  honesty  we  must  draw 
the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis  and  the 
ability  to  produce  milk  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  closely  related  in  a  dairy  cow. 

Lining  Up  the  Cows. — As  we  get  in 
more  purebred  cows  we  are  taking  more 
pains  in  selecting  the  stanchions  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  so  as  to  have  the  string  of  cows 
appear  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It 
certainly  makes  an  impression  on  a  man 
when  he  steps  into  a  barn  to  come  smack 
up  against  three  or  four  tine-looking 
cows  on  the  end  of  the  string  nearest 
him,  and  a  man  would  be  a  fool  for  put¬ 
ting  the  little  runts  in  this  strategic  pos- 
sition.  Then,  too,  a  man  will  get  a  much 
better  impression  of  a  row  of  cows  if 
they  run  more  or  less  even  in  size,  or  if 
they  vary  considerably  in  size,  if  they  are 
so  placed  that  they  grade  off  into  the 
various  sizes  gradually.  Nothing  will 
spoil  the  appearance  of  a  herd  in 
stanchions  like  having  two  or  three  extra 
tall  cows  mixed  into  the  middle  of  it. 

The  Sloping  Rump. — While  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  appearance  of  dairy  cattle, 
1  want,  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
thei’e  is  no  one  bad  point  that  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  condemned  in  a  dairy  cow  as  a 
sloping  rump.  Nobody  wants  these  “slop- 
ers.”  as  they  are  called,  despite,  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  best.  Cows  that  ever  ate 
out  of  a  manger  have  had  sloping  rumps. 
In  our  own  breeding  we  are  exercising  the 
utmost  care  about,  this  characteristic,  apd 
will  not  waste  time  and  feed  on  a  calf 
with  a  sloping  rump,  no  matter  how 
promising  in  other  ways.  Breeders  who 
are  .beginning,  and  especially  men  who 
are  buying  one  or  two  purebred  females, 
should  keep  this  idea  of  a  long,  level, 
smooth  rump  on  a  dairy  cow  in  mind  iu 
selecting  their  foundation  stock,  and  es¬ 
pecially  iu  the  choice  of  a  herd  sire.  In 
the  latter  case,  by  far  the  best  bet  is  the 
aged  bull  whose  daughters  can  be  seen, 
and  who  can  generally  be  bought  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  raising  him. 

Changing  Feed. — One  of  the  results 
of  the  almost  impossible  railroad  situation 
that  now  exists  is  the  famine  iu  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  which  exists  at  various  points 
through  the  East.  We  have  had  our  own 
experience  with  this  situation.  All  Win¬ 
ter  we  have  bought  concentrates  and 
mixed  our  own  dairy  ration.  Then  we 
began  to  be  unable  to  get  iirst  one  feed 
and  then  another.  For  a  while  we  got 
along  by  changing  the  mixture.  Then 
with  the  high  protein  feeds  practically 
unobtainable,  we  turned  to  the  better 
grades  of  proprietary  mixed  feeds.  With 
these  we  have  had  some  unique  experi¬ 
ences.  Iu  the  first  place,  we  nearly  got 
the  same  production  with  them  that  we 
got  with  our  home-mixed  ration,  only  the 
cost  is  greater.  Iu  the  second  place,  we 
found  that  these  higher  grade  feeds  are 
so  practically  identical  in  composition 
that  we  could  switch  with  full  feeds  from 
one  to  the  other  of  them  and  not  appar¬ 
ently  bother  the  cows  a  bit.  I  give  this 
bit  of  information  as  interesting  to  me 
because  one  of  the  agents  of  these  feeds 
spent  about  an  hour  at  milking  time  last 
night  showing  me  why  his  feed  was  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others,  and  to  home-mixed 
rations  especially.  There  are  certainly 
some  good  patent,  feeds  on  the  market, 
but  these  feeds  for  the  same  percentage 
of  protein  must  be  practically  identical 
with  a  home-mixed  ration,  dairyman. 


HOLSTEINS 


How  a  Purebred  Holstein 
Sire  Increases  Profits 

Here  is  just  one  instance  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  tests  covering  leu  years. 
A  scrub  cow  had  a  record  of  4,58S.4  lbs. 
milk  and  201.07  lbs.  fat  at  0  years  of  age. 
Her  daughter  by  a  purebred  Holstein  bull 
produced  as  a  4-year-old,  6,822.8  lbs.  of 
milk  and  283.75  lbs.  of  fat,  an  increase  of 
49  per  cent  in  milk  and  41  per  cent  in  fat 
over  the  dam’s  best  record. 

That  evidence,  easily  verified,  should  be 
pondered  over  well  by  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  desirous  of  more  profit  per 
cow,  but  who  are  putting  off  buying  a 
Purebred  Holstein  8ire.  Send  for  our 
extremely  interesting  booklets  today.  It 
means  money  to  you. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro.  Vermont 


Holstein  Cows  and  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins,  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain,  to  registered  heifers, 
ki  of  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall,  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

Registered  heifer  culves  all  ages. 

18  Registered  bulls.  Grade  heifer*. 
,  Holstein  heifer  ealves  $2U  each, 

express  prepaid  in  lots  of  6.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N  V. 


Mr.  Cow  Man 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  more 
money  in  ten  good  cows  than  in  twenty  aver¬ 
age  cows?  Why  do  you  feed  and  care  for 
the  extra  ten? 

The  only  way  to  compete  with  present  prices 
of  milk  is  to  breed  better  cows,  keep  the  best 
and  kill  the  robbers. 

Pine  Grove  Farm  offers  to  any  subscriber  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  that  will  give  good 
reference,  a  registered  Holstein  Bull  for  its 
keeping  three  years  with  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  in  one  year  at  farmers’  prices.  We  have 
the  Champion  Heifer  and  First  Prize  Bull  at 
New  York  State  Fair.  This  Bull  has  32  dams 
that  average  30-lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

We  ship  on  approval,  take  all  chances  of 
death  or  accident.  We  will  not  consent  to 
have  one  dissatisfied  customer. 

( Write  today  for  our  plan) 

D.  M.  While,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


KING  SEGIS  WALKER  ARTIS 

Bom  October  31,  1919 

His  sire  is  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  CALAMITY 

son  of  the  famous 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

His  (lam  has  a  record  of  22.2)  lbs.  butter  at  3  years. 

His  price  is  right  and  his  pedigree  will  bo  sent 
at  your  request. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


We  will  give  Hie  Use  ol  a  Finely  Bred 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Call 

for  3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for 
our  plan.  Mugget  Hill  Farm,  Cliarlton,  Mass. 


WANTED 

Car  Load  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

To  freshen  In  fall. 

EDWIN  W.  MOLLOY  -  New  Hope,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  SUNNYSIDE  COLANTHA  LAD 

Born  March  15th  Hire,  grandson  Colantha  Lad.  Dam. 
daughter  Sir  Soffit*  Inka  Posh.  Price,  $76.  learn  of 
Mules  and  harness.  Liffht  pneumatic  tired  truck,  one  ton 
capacity.  B.  M*  McNeil,  Sunnyside  F»rm,  Lookport,  s. 


eg.  Hoislein  Bull  Call  &  Kil„'"'rK 

jifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
lives.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

It  SALE— Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

com  high-fat  and  heavy  milking  dams.  A.  K.  >’• 

i  v 44 1*  51  rctnamiubb,  iliuf  u  n.>i>  “  "  n  m— ■  p.„.«n  .mill. 


H 


olfitoln-KrichiHn  lloifer  nml  Hull  i  Pure  bred  register 


uiBiriii-r  i  i  tvs  in  it  Holier  Him  iiiiihhmoi  j  .  ,U»»ty 

odnnd  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and 
?g.  Duroo  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0ET  FARMS,  McCr.w,  Cortlanu  Co.. 


Keg. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week's  paper. 
Notiee  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper.  * 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hand-Raised  Pigs 

My  little  boys  and  I  have  undertaken 
to  raise  two  little  pigs.  We  have  cow's 
milk  and  a  nursing  bottle.  They  are 
two  days  old  and  smart ;  wo  have  them 
in  the  kitchen'  now,  but  have  a  nice, 
sunny  brooder  bouse  for  them.  MRS.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

Pigs  are  usually  weaned  at  about  four 
weeks  of  age  and  then  taught  to  drink 
milk  from  a  trough  ;  feeding  from  a  bot¬ 
tle  before  they  have  reached  this  age  is 
something  that  I  have  had  no  personal 
experience  with,  but  I  believe  that  you 
will  have  no  trouble  in  raising  these  pigs 
to  a  drinking  age  if  you  are  careful  about 
regularity  of  feeding  and  cleanliness  of 
utensils  used.  Cow’s  milk  should  be  fed 
warm  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
probably  not  less  than  live  times  daily 
until  the  pigs  have  reached  an  age  of 
four  weeks  or  even-  six.  As  in  feeding 
all  young  animals,  the  rule  should  be 
little  and  often.  If  the  little  pigs  show 
any  signs  of  indigestion,  by  diarrhoea  or 
evidences  of  discomfort,  I  should  dilute 
the  milk  with  skim-milk  or  water.  Rich 
milk  should  not  be  fed  anyway,  even 
though  sow’s  milk  is  naturally  richer  in 
fat  than  that  of  Holstein  cows. 

At  or  before  four  weeks  of  age,  the 
little  pigs  may  be  taught  to  drink  by 
placing  their  milk  in  low  troughs  or  other 
dishes  into  which  they  can  easily  reach. 
They  will  put  their  fore  feet  into  the 
trough  also,  but  that  is  perfectly  proper 
behavior  for  pigs.  Skim-milk  may  con¬ 
stitute  the  greater  part  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  ration  until  nearly  fattening 
time  but  greater  gains  will  be  made  if 
wheat  middlings  are  added  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  skim-milk  after  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  if  skim-milk  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  not  available,  a  slop  made 
from  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings  and 
ground  oats,  with  a  little  oil  meal  added, 
will  replace  the  milk. 

Little  pigs  should  be  kept  warm  and 
dry  and  a  brooder  house  will  make  a 
fine  place  for  them.  If  pasture  can  be 
afforded,  the  cost  of  raising  the  pigs  will 
be  materially  reduced  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  green  stuff  about  the 
garden  and  premises  that  can  be  fed  to 
penned  pigs.  Contrary  to  common  he- 
lief.  pigs  are  very  cleanly  in  tbeir  habits, 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  be.  Though 
they  like  to  root  in  the  ground  and  get 
their  noses  dirty,  and  will  wallow  in 
mud  when  occasion  offers,  they  will  re¬ 
serve  a  clean  place  in  their  pens  for 
sleeping  purposes  and  will  show  them¬ 
selves  better  housekeepers  than  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  As  the  pigs  grow,  daily 
feedings  may  be  reduced  to  three  and  two 
times  daily  and  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes 
and  charcoal  and  salt  should  be  kept 
where  it  will  be  accessible  to  them. 

M.  B.  IX 


Stunted  Pigs;  Egg-eating  Hens 

1.  I  have  four  pigs,  four  months  old: 
through  lack  of  proper  feeding  they  are 
badly  stunted,  and  are  no  larger  than  or¬ 
dinary  four-weeks-old  shotes.  Can  I 
bring  these  pigs  to  good  size  with  proper 
feeding?  What  would  you  suggest  for 
them?  2.  I  also  have  a  small  flock  of 
hens  that  eat  their  eggs  as  fast  as  they 
are  laid.  Can  you  rive  me  a  remedy 
which  will  cure  them  o  '  this  habit? 

New  York.  f.  it. 

1.  Yes;  you  or  ,  overcome  much  ot  the 
handicap  these  gs  have  been  subjected 
to  by  generor  feeding  for  the  next  few 
months,  though  they  will  never  be  what 
they  might  have  been  put  on  the  road  to 
be  by  proper  earc  earlier.  If  you  have 
skim-milk  to  feed,  there  is  nothing  better, 
and  this  may  be  made  into  a  sloo  with 
flour  wheat  middlings  or  red  dog  dour 
and  fed  three  times  daily  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  as  the  nigs  will  readily  eat  at  a  feed¬ 
ing.  A  good  growing  ration  for  young 
pigs  recommended  by  the  Tsconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  composed  of  32  lbs. 
each  of  cornmeal.  wheat  middlings  and 
ground  oats,  to  which  4  lbs.  of  oilmeal  has 
been  added.  This  to  be  fed  as  a  slop 
made  with  skim-milk  or  water.  Don’t 
overfeed  at  the  start,  but  bring  the  pigs 
up  to  a  full  ration  gradually.  Give  any 
green  stuff  available  in  addition  to  the 
slop  mixtures  and  provide  charcoal  or  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  wood  ashes  to  which 
the  pigs  may  have  free  access. 

2.  These  liens  should  have  crushed  oys¬ 

ter  shells  and  a  ration  which  includes 
meat  scrap  as  well  as  bran  and  other 
mineral  containing  ingredients.  Here  is 
a  good  formula  for  a  mash  to  be  fed  with 
corn  and  other  grains :  Equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap.  Turn  the  hens  loose  if  they  are 
closely  confined,  and  then,  with  proper 
feeding,  they  will  forget  their  egg-eating 
habit.  m.  B.  D. 


Rope  Halter  for  Cattle 

„  From. the  remarks  of  “Dairyman,”  page 
i  IN.  T  judge  he  does  not  know  bow  to 
improvise  a  head  halter  from  any  rope 
of  the  right  size.  Tell  him  to  make  a 
loop  in  the  end  of  the  rope  of  the  right 
?1ZP  to  ht  the  nose  of  the  creature  to  be 
led:  sup  this  on  the  nose  with  the  knots 
on  the  right-hand  side,  pass  the  rope  over 
tie  top  of  the  head,  and  through  the  loop 
rn,  the  left  side,  fastening  the  loop  with 
•i  halt  lutch.  By  varying  the  size  of  loop 
his  gives  a  halter  that  will  fit  any  crea- 
iro  down  to  the  smallest  calf,  and  the 
ope  is  left  entire  for  any  other  use. 
Massachusetts.  o 


BERKSHIRES 

|  PIPING  BROOK  FARM  | 

The  Home  of  Champions 

=  GREENWICH,  -  CONNECTICUT  = 

E  Winner  of  both  National  E 
=  Grand  Champions — 1919  = 

^  Fairview’s  Ruler,  Champion  Boar  E 
IZ  Lady  Premier  208,  Champion  Sow 

=  Owners  of  Silver  Leader 

E  IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  E 

“  Send  for  Prices  and 

~  Don’t  Forget  Our  Public  Sale  :z 

|  JUNE  19,  1920  1 

—  All  treated  for  Cholera  and  Septicemia  ~ 

E  Mail  bids  man  be  tent  to  the  auctioneer,  ~ 

—  Col.  H.  L.  Inglehart,  or  L.  E.  Frost,  E.  J.  — 

“  Barker  and  Zed  Williams  at  the  farm.  Z - 
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FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearl's  Successor  Hilt  .Vo.  25S7VS 


BERKSHIRES 


This  spring  11  sows  farrowed  104  pigs. 
The  pigs  have  strong,  bone,  good  mark¬ 
ings,  heavy  hams  and  short,  wide  heads. 
Herd,  cholera  immune.  Registered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Come  look  us  over  or  write  before  you  buy 

Flintstone  Farm,  Lee  Boyce,  Mgr.  Dalton,  Mass. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

Our  farrowing  average  in  1918  was  9.2  and  in  1919, 
9.3  pigs  per  litter,  all  sows  and  gilts  included.  Tills 
record  is  not  exceeded  by  purebred  sows  of  any 
breed.  Sows  and  boars  for  sale  from  litters  of 
ten  to  sixteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

of  approved  typo  bred  for  size  and  prolificacy, 
embodying  the  bloodlines  of  such  animals  as 
Masterpiece,  ltivals  Champion,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Berryton  Duke  and  Highland  Moilie. 
Both  sexes  at  interesting  prices  for  immediate 
delivery.  Full  particulars  on  request  to 

J.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  Supt.,  Glen  Clove,  N.  Y. 


^ Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extraCnice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

THE  BIG  KIND 

8-weeks-old  pigs,  either  sex.  $15,  or  three  for  $40. 
December  Pigs.  90  to  100  lbs.,  $40.  Let  me  know 
your  wants  and  I’ll  satisfy  them.  Pigs,  all  by 
700-lb.  boar,  Duke  of  Fernwood. 

L.  R.  Hourdequin,  Avondale,  Pa. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THK  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars,  Big,  Typey  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  EPOCHAL. 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEWACRE  FARM.  IRA  G.  PAYNE.  Prop. 

EAST  SCHODACK.  KENS.  CO..  N.  V. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Bis  Tjps  Berkshires,  Address  J,  E.  watson,  m ■■  sieu  jic.  Conn. 


953 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

f  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  biz  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Du rco- Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 


THE  NATIONAL 


DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD 
Dept.  J40-PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION 


• 

•  • 

GOATS 

• 

•  • 

1  CriAa  Tnn  Tina  9  Tl-*-  3-qt.  milker  with  pair 

I  UlaUc  lOg.  DOC  kids  sired  by  pure  Nubian  buck. 
All  three  165.00.  This  doe  is  mother  of  16  kids. 


1  Grade  Nubian  Doe  UgJS  IffSSS  SflS 

bian  buck,  $50.00,  or  with  the  buck  and  doe  kid  $76.00. 

1  Young  Grade  Tog.  Doe,  1  Grade  Saanan 

both  hornless.  Neither  bred,  $30  or  $20  ea.  Place  your 
order  for  buck  kids  early.  The  supply  is  very  short. 

MINARD  G.  SMITH  MARTINSVILLE,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-%-%  Toggenburg-Kids 

from  4-5-qt.  dams.  Also  pure  buck  kid. 

Dr.  Gordon  -  Cranbury,  N.  j 


FOR  SaI.E — MILCH  GOATS.  Also  Hornless  Kids. 

F.  M.  .merrell,  R.  D.  1,  Robesoxia,  Pa. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovernook  Farm,Chambersburg,Pa. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


FOUSAI.E— Thoroughbred  Beagle  Hounds,  five  wks. 
old.  Address  H.  W.  shook,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Pretty  Female  Collie  Pup 


sale  Scotch  Shepherd  Pupi 2Fn  W 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.  r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  DUTCH  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH.  HO*  shown  and  winners  during  1919 
were  off-springs  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President  N.  B .  <£-  F.  Assn,  of  America,  Inc. 


Roistered  and  Imported  Rufus  Red  Belgian  HAKES. 

All  Ages.  Satisfaction  (Juaranreed  or  Money  Refund¬ 
ed.  •  L.  VAN  DEUSEN,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


j  |  ::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Choice  Grade  Holstein  HeiferCalves 

1  3  weeks  old,  $25.  Roger  II.  Mullery,  Owego,  N.  Y» 

j  |  .*.  SWINE  .\  | 

Brambletye  Farm  Chester  Whites 

Fall  Boars  specially  priced.  Tried  Sows.  Spring 
pigs,  either  sex,  with  1,000-lb.  grandsires. 
BRAMBLETYE  FARM  Setauket,  New  York 

For  Sale-FIFTY  PIGS  2SS$$£!i 

Twenty  Cent,  per  pig.  Additional  for  crating  which 
will  be  refunded  for  crates,  liou.e  Bros. ,  Duohore,  Hu. 

BERKSHIRES 

1Ui»  i?<ii*irioi»Whydon’tyou9cts,arted 
nil  .rdl  Illul  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Come  to  DELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  fanners1  prices.  Apply  to 

C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg-,  N.  Y. 

SHADOW  LANE  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs,  daughters  of  Highwood  Majestic  10th  260968. 
Ready  to  ship.  S  wk».  old.  Shadow  Lin:  Firm,  tumker  City,  Pa. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  Seders  i 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 

boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Westwood,  Moss. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Berkshire  Pigs  ,&**£,* 

$15  eacn.  A  thorobred  spayed  Airedale  Female’ 
T-mos.-oId.  $35.  Also  6  to  8-wks.  Airedale  puppies.  Si 6 
each.  TKHPKSiDiG  4  Y  ELVER' TON,  Ferris  Lane,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 

SIX  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

6  weeks.  *10  Registered  and  transferred.  Also  three 
Hilts,  7  months  old,  140  lbs.,  open.  Best  Breeding. 

11  ■  T.  SHERMAN  -  Moravia,  New  York 

O />/«  Ton  weeks  old.  Sows  6  mos. 

Ot  1  IVMIll  old.  Pairs  and  trios  not 

akiu.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  HERD,  Nubbardsvillc.  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

live  weeks  old.  $7.  II.  I>.  AIIAMS,  Titusville,  Penn. 


BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


SWINE 

BERRYTON 

Can  give  yon  everything  |-v  ¥  T  D  Z"'1 

you  ever  wanted  in  a  mJ  U*  A  \ — 

Size  with  quality  Is  our  specialty.  Home  of  Berryton’s 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berryton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Gen.  Mgr. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Taxpayer,  Col.,  Breeding.  Booking  orders  for  8 
weeks  old  pigs,  gil  5  each.  Also  l  boar,  2-year  old. 
Sire  Great  King  Orion  out  of  Top  Col  Dam,  8150. 
SPY  ROCK  FARM,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

DUROC  JERSEYS  ^tVle  pig^’. 
Orion,  Pathfinder,  Defender.  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

You  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  ”  Sensa¬ 
tion  ”  family— it’s  purple  Ditto ‘’Critics.”  If  you 
don’t  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  C.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 
S25  and  more.  Roy  McVaugh,  Mor..  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 

Now  booking  orders  for 

Choice  Purebred  Duroc  Pigs 

of  either  sex,  from  spring  farrow.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  your  wants  to 

R.  D.  WHITE  -  Locke,  New  York 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Duroc  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Eligible  for  registry.  Extra  good  one*. 

G.  11.  COMSTOCK,  -  Brockport,  New  York 

Berkshire  and  Duroc- Jersey  “ 

*Snnd  up,  according  to  size.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.r! 

Duroc  and  P.C.  Pigs  s.oK  IffiSS&ou. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  PIGS 

bred  gilts.  Write  for  prices.  C.  M.  PaLMEB,  Talaiie,  .V.  Y. 

For  Sale— J  0  Extra  Nice  Gilts  T* 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts, 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  S50  each. 
Young  boars,  grade  stock,  <»  S20. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  New  York 

For  Sale-O.  I.  O.  Pigs 

farrowed  March  :il)th  from  Crandall's  breeding. 
Two  tine  boars,  175  lbs.  each.  8-mos,  Pereheron  colt 
from  coach  mare.  Special  low  prices. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

ForSale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Youn^  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
11.  Dunenliower,  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  11.  E.  Drayton.  Prop. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Heuvclion,  N  r. 

Registered  Cheater  White  and  O.  I.  1’.  Pie*.  Write 
n  me.  -  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvili.k,  New  Yokb 

f’hocfpr'IA/hlfpc  Dnjah,  PHnce  Big  Bone,  and 
Vsllvolvl  if  lllttvO  Schoolmaster  breeding,  8-10 
wks.  Pigs  for  sale.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis.  N.Y. 

f*  If  ecu  lore  The  right  white  hog  for 
If  et  E.  ^  Mm  M  M%  M-  &  the  Eastern  farm.  The  on. 
for  the  home  table  and  the  home  market.  Customers  lik. 
our  type.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa 

DELKENDO  HERD 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Families  represented  are:  Orange  Boy.  Big  Bob, 
Clansman,  Disiier’s  Giant  and  Gustdale  Jones. 
Spring  pigs  out  of  800  and  900-lb.  dams  at  maturity. 
My  sows  and  gilts  average  10  pigs  per  litter  this 
spring.  Write  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.WAY  Prop.,  Dover.  Delaware 

TAMWORffauaHAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0I.DS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weatvlew  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  \V inaton-Salom,  X.  C« 

TomworHio  l  *‘e  Bacon  Breed.  The  American  Tam. 
IdlllnUIUla  worth  Swine  Record  Association.  Ask  for 
information.  E.  N.  Bull,  See-,  Humburg.  Michigan 

Hampshires  of  Qutlitj*a«a 

M.  D.  PHILLIPS  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Mu  Poland  P.tiinoo  Leave  tLl.  others  iu  the  Discard. 
IYiy  roiana-umnas  Noted  Blood  Ones,  with  Quality. 
Dr.  Knox  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

Rametprnri  (l  1  (l  April  Pigs,  $11.  Papers  free. 
neglbTerea  U.  I.  If.  LOUIS  M.  IVlbLS,  Youngstown,  H.  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Breeding  Stock  for  Farmers.  Prolific  strain  of  good 
feeders  from  well  known  herd  of  recognized  merit, 

H.  C.  Barton  -  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 
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TheDe  Laval 
Milker 


—the  road  to  profitable  dairying 


A  De  Laval  Milker  is 
a  short-cut  to  profitable 
dairying,  because  it 
makes  possible  the  production  of  more 
milk  at  less  cost. 

One  man  with  the  De  Laval  Milker  can 
do  the  work  of  three  hand  milkers,  and 
the  work  is  easy  and  pleasant.  Besides,  the 
saving  in  labor,  the  gentle  and  regular 
process  of  De  Laval  milking  and  the  al¬ 
ternate  action,  cause  the  cows  to  give 
down  their  milk  quickly  and  freely,  which 
usually  means  increased  production. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  the  highest, 
because  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  simple  and 
sanitary  in  construction,  and  easy  to  wash 
and  keep  clean.  It  is  used  on  many 
farms  producing  certified  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  machine.  Its  simplicity 
and  durablility  are  insurance  against  annoy¬ 
ing  and  expensive  delays,  and  repair  costs. 

The  De  Laval  Company’s  well-known 
reputation  for  service  is  an  additional  in¬ 
surance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users  of 
De  Laval  Milkers. 


Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Without  Silage 

!  have  moved  onto  a  dairy  farm.  There 
are  IS  cows.  Silage  and  fodder  are  gone 
except  some  clover  hay.  which  is  not 
choice.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  a  grain 
ration  to  use  with  hay  to  carry  mo  till 
grass  time?  W.  R.  a. 

New  York. 

With  clover  hay  as  the  only  available 
roughage,  and  assuming  that  there  are  no 
grains  available  other  than  those  pur¬ 
chased.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a 
ration  consisting  of  4()0  lbs.  of  comment 
or  holffiTTj^ufttr.  20(f  lbs.  of  ground  oafff* 
L'OO  lbs.  of  gluten.  100  lb’s,  of  wheat  bran, 
50  I l«s.  of  oilmeal.  After  the  cows  arc 
turned  out.  to  grass  it  might  be  \\ell  to 
continue  the  grain  ration  for^i  time,  at 
least  until  the  pastures  are  past  their 
washy  stage,  and  perhaps  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous 
mixture  to  use  at  this  time  would  be 
-equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  gluten  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  grass,  and  some  hay, 
if  they  will  cat  it. 


'  V 


Cow's 


May  15,  1920 


.  ft.  . 
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after  the  night 
tie  to  remain 
good  practice? 
die  our  cattle 


Soiling  and  Pasturing 

We  are  undecided  as  to  how  we  can 
best  handle  our  cattle  with  reference  to 
feeding  and  pasture  during  the  coming 
Summer.  We  have  an  excellent  enclosed 
barnyard,  covered  by  a  straw  shed,  where 
our  animals  are  protected  from  wind  and 
rain,  where  they  have  abundant  sunshine 
and  fresh  water,  and  where  they  can 
secure  ample  exercise.  Wo  believe  they 
will  be  far  better  off  in  this  enclosure 
much  ol’  the  time  than  they  would  ho 
wandering  about  in  pasture.  Our  pasture 
is  limited,  and  we  have  to  grow  soiling 
crops.  These  we  shall  plant  immediately 
beside  the  barnyard,  to  reduce  the  labor 
of  handling.  The  question  is,  During 
what  periods  should  we  turn  our  cattle 
out  to  pasture?  My  farmer  suggests 
turning  them  out  at  4  a.  m.  and  pulling 
them  in  the  barnyard  at  milking  time, 
where  they  can  remain  until  later  in  the 
day.  when  they  can  go  out  to  pasture  for 
another  period  late  in  the  day.  Arc  these 
early  hours  suitable?  My  veterinarian 
has  cautioned  me  not  to  let  tin-  cattle 
feed  much  on  clover  while  the  dew  is  still 
on  it.  Repeatedly  1  have  seen  warnings 
printed  against,  pasturing  cattle  while  the 
grass  is  wet,  lest  bloat  be  caused.  What 
is  the  basis  of  this  warning?  Why  does 
dew  or  rain  on  grass  or  clover  cause  ex¬ 
cessive  gas  formation?  What  about  night 
pastures?  T  know  many  farmers  who 
regularly  turn  their  cattle  out  to  graze 
milking,  allowing  the  cat- 
out  all  night.  Is  this  a 
Tt  is  our  purpose  to  lian- 
to  secure  maximum  milk 
flow,  and  at  the  same  time  save  as  much 
manure  as  possible.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  cattle  are  more  comfortable  in  our 
cool  barnyard  than  anywhere  else  in  hot 
weather.  T  have  repeatedly  seen  them 
so  beset  with  flies,  out  in  the  open,  that 
they  wore  in  great  distress.  Upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  barnyard,  and  seeking  a  dark 
corner,  they  got  rid  of  the  flies  at  once. 
Tf  they  were  to  remain  in  this  yard,  ex¬ 
cepting  at  such  times  as  they  must  graze, 
they  would  certainly  he  more  comfortable. 
We  are  going  to  plant  held  peas  and  oats, 
fodder  corn  and  cow  peas  to  give  us  a 
succession  of  grain  feeds  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  supplement  our  pasture.  What 
would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  the  best 
hours  for  turning  the  cattle  out  to  graze? 

I  'enosj  Ivania,  L.  k.  T. 

If  your  area  intended  for  pasturing  is 
limited  and  it  is  supplemented  with  soil¬ 
ing  crops  as  you  mention.  1  am  confident 
that  the  thept  practice  would  follow  turn¬ 
ing  the  cows  out  to  pasture  at  night  after 
the  milking  is  done,  and  letting  them  roam 
in  flu1  pasture  until  milking  time  in  the 
morning.  Certainly  the  plan  of  turning 
them  out  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
bringing  in  at  milking  time  is  not  prac¬ 
tical.  and  would  disrupt  any  ordinary 
farm  schedule. 

If  the  cows  have  access  to  a  cool,  shady 
retreaf  during  the  hot  Summer  months 
they  will  be  annoyed  less  from  flies,  and 
especially  with  green  succulent  forage 
crops  to  supplement  the  pasture  you  will 
find  that  they  will  give  you  better  results 
when  they  are  confined  in  this  way  during 
the  day  than  in  their  being  turned  out 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  There  is 
danger  of  bloat  or  hovon  in  case  animals 
are  irregularly  pastured  on  green  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  Trouble  is  very  seldom  ex¬ 
perienced.  however,  in  case  the  animals 
arc  well  tilled  before  they  are  turned  onto 
such  pastures  and  provided,  after  they 
have  access  to  this  material,  they  are 
kept  constantly  upon  it.  The  clover  is 
so  palatable  that  they  cat  extravagantly 
of  this  forage,  and  as  a  result  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  intense  and  causes  gas  that  can¬ 
not  he  absorbed  by  the  normal  function¬ 
ing  of  the  digestive  system. 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
you  would  find  Summer  silane  more 
economical  than  the  growing  of  forage 
crops,  especially  if  you  fake  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  the 
increased  cost  of  handling  so  much  green 
feed.  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  would  erect 
a  small  silo  that  would  supply  enough 
silage  to  supplement  your  pasture  you 
would  find  this  system  mme  practical  and 
less  expensive  than  the  proposed  method 
of  relying  upon  green  soiling  crops  to 
supply  the  succulence  and  forage. 


J/  For 

p  Pulling 
Power  in 
the  Field  and 
Belt  Power  at  the 
Barn  Use  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

You  can  depend  on  the  FRICK  TRACTOR 

for  all  Farm  uses.  It's  convenient  has 
roomy  platform,  ample  power  and  is  built 
for  durability. 

FRICK  TRACTORS 

arc  delivered  for  shipment  on  their  own 
power. 

A  Frick  Tractor  and  Junior  Thresher  is  your 
Ideal  Outfit. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
I  m  in  ediadejleJ  lviorles. 


FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


protection 

Comfort. 

Service 

are  the  things"  that  qmnt 
when  it  rains  .  vi&WVMi 

tOWE R'sa\ 
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REFLEX' 

SLICKERS 

have’made  good  \ 
since  1636  ‘ 

*  k.., 

^/ooA  for  me  A£fl£X£O0£ 

A  T  TOWER  CO.  a 

itlWwh,  8ol,on 


GUARANTEED  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES 
PAID 


EQUALS  AMY 
r.ZQFIMO  MADE 

Century  Ro.i  .  ofing  lays  better, 
lasts  longer  and  i  less.  Made  from 
beat  long-flbcr  felt  satu.  rd  with  our  own 
secret  formula.  Fully  guara  ed  to  defy  sun, 
aiiow,  ico,  wind  and  weather.  me  cun  lay  it. 

Does  not  buckle,  rot.  crack,  tear  ©  or  frazzle. 

WE  SA  VE  YOU  MONEY 

Beilin*?  direct  from  factory  saves  yoa  lots  of 
money.  Direct  shipment  from  nosrost  of  1 4 
worohouiet  mskos  quick  delivery  cortsln.  WE 

l*  AY  THE  FREIGHT  to  your  station.  Thousands 
of  users  nro  satisfied  and  will  buy  no  other  kind. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Let  ua  aend  you  free  samrles, 
big  bargain  catalog  and  money 
saving  hricelist.  Don’tspenda 
dollar  for  roofing  until  you  get 
them.  Write  TODAY.  Let  ua 
prove  we  Baveyou  big  money. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

303  M.tropolltan  Bldg. 


ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

Instead  of  Cedar  Shingles 


Wood  shingles  are  expensive  and  scarce.  You 
pay  almost  double  former  prices.  WEBCO 
ASPHALT  SHINGLES  arc  economical,  quickly 
secured— promptly  delivered.  Save  time  in  laying. 
If  vou  have  any  roofs  to  lay,  find  out  about 
these  ASPHALT  SHINGLES  before  you  pay 
present  wood  nh ingle  prices. 

LOW  ROOFING  «nt  ASPHALT  SHINGLE 

PRICE-LIST  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Tell.  1. 1 ' out  theM  ■.hinglm.  and _o>h.r  rTOnonijcal  nxdl"*. 
including  our  fanvnis  .slINSBST  and  LRANIlILk.  Write 
for  It  tunny  nnd  »cet  out  prices.  Don  l  keep  expensive  farm 
equipment  or  harvested  crops  under  s  risky  root,  oe  *ure 
to  bo  safe. 

SEND  FOB  IT— OET  OUR  SAMPLES 

Shipment*  from  Fitchburg.  M«*s.  A  »nf«.  diifaWc. 
economical  roof  over  your  livestock,  crops,  machinery 
or  family  ul  low  cost. 

address  nil  letters  and  Orders  to 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

13  THOMPSON  STREET  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  exola*ni» 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  k"'*,1! 
Wagons,  also  ateidor  wood  wheels  tv  O' 
any  running 
goal  .  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Eltu  St..Quinc)r.UI. ' 
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this  building  bfi  without 
•T.  A.  G. 


Stone  Brooder  House 

T  have  boon  thinking  of  building  a  stone 
brooder  house.  Would  it  be  dry  enough 
for  chicks  to  run  in  if  the  'brooder  was  in 
it?  The  location  is  a  high  slope,  facing 
the  south.  j.  j.  n. 

Highland,  X.  Y. 

T  think  that  there  would  be  no  difli- 
rnlty  in  keeping  a  stone  brooder  house 
dry  if  a  brooder  stove  was  operated  with¬ 
in  it.  I  know  of  concrete  block  brooder 
houses  that  are  in  use  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  The  reason  that  stone  buildings 
seem  to  draw  moisture  is  that  Stone  is 
such  a  good  conductor  of  heat  that  it  per¬ 
mits  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  escape  readily  through  the  walls. 
These  walls,  in  consequence,  become  very 
cold  and  the  moisture  in  the  air  condenses 
upon  them.  When  the  temperature  is  be¬ 
low  freezing  this  condensed  moisture 
freezes  upon  the  walls  as  frost.  There 
is  not  necessarily  any  more  moisture 
within  a  stone  building  than  in  one  of 


I  think  these  lines  can  be  made  fairly 
serviceable  by  scraping  the  rust  from  the 
ends  and  making  a  new  twisted  splice, 
being  careful  to  make  the  splice  long  and 
very  tight.  T  doubt,  if  any  other  expense 
would  be  justified  where  the  lines  are  old 
and  rusted  badly.  Never  used  the  sleeves 
except  on  the  copper  lines.  Where  the 
best  grade  of  iron  wire  was  used  and  the 
joints  made  long  and  carefully,  there 
should  never  be  any  trouble  from  the 
joints.  I’r.OYP  Q.  wiittr. 


wood  under  the  out-  ,  T 

side  tempera  ture^l^here  appears  to  be  -Jwoodjng.  I..  would  use 
more  because  it  condenses  upon  cold  stone  or  a  1>  at,>  tor  ffrowln 
walls  when  it  would  not  upon  warmer 
ones  of  wood  and  so  becomes  visible. 

Tbeiv  are  two  ways  of  preventing  this 
condensation  of  moisture  upon  stone  or 
concrete;  one  is  to  use  artificial  heat  in 
the  building,  the  other  to  ventilate  the 
interior  so  thoroughly  that  the  air  within 
cannot  become  so  saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  bodies  of  the  occupants  as 
to  be  unable  to  hold  it  in  suspension.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  easier  to  keep  a 
wooden  building  dry  and  comfortable 
than  one  built  of  stone,  and  I  should  not 
use  stone  for  the  walls  of  a  brooder  house 
if  I  could  equally  well  use  wood.  m.b.  d. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  House 

Would  you  give  me  the  proper  dimen¬ 
sions  for  building  a  combined  incubator 
and  brooder  house?  My  idea  was  to  use 
it  for  hatching  eggs  and  overhead  for 
brooding  the  little  chicks;  cellar  under¬ 
neath.  I  wish  to  use  two  000-egg 
machines  in  this  cellar  and  standard  stove 
brooder  to  take  care  of  the  chicks  over  the 
cellar  part  of  it.  .  Would,  it  be  advisable 
to  build  in  this  way?  When  through 

t  for  laying  pens 
place  for  growing  stock.  Also  will 
it  be  warm  enough  to  use  incubator?  M.v 
idea  was  to  build  it  12  ft.  wide  and  10 
ft.  long,  slope  roof  0  ft.  back  and  S  ft. 
front,  cellar  to  be  7  ft.  high.  I  wish  to 
make  it  large  enough  for  the  hatching 
of  large  numbers  of  baby  chicks,  about 
1,000  to  1,600,  at  one  time.  Can  the 
chicks  be  successfully  raised  in  this  man¬ 
ner  in  the  cellar  underneath  this  build¬ 
ing,  or  in  other  words,  why  cannot  the 
cellar  be  at  one  end  and  cement  floor  in 


other  half  of 
cellar? 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  cellar  be¬ 
neath  a  brooder  bouse*  should  not  be  used 
for  hatching  purposes,  and  such  a  cellar 
may  be  of  any  size  desired,  7  ft.  being  a 
good  height.  The  building  should  be 
deeper  than  'planned  and  as  long  as  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  desired  floor  space.  A 
depth  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  is  more  suitable 
than  one  of  but  12  ft.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  building  is  that,  it  is  fixed 
and  does  not.  permit  of  changing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  flocks  from  year  to  year.  A 
portable  brooder  house  accomplishes  this 
purpose  and  facilitates  the  keeping  of  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  Where  space 
is  limited,  however,  and  the  brooder  house 
must  always  stand  in  the  same  spot,  your 
plan  is  all  right. 

A  shed  roof  building  10  ft.  deep  with 
a  front  wall  8  ft.  in  height  and  the  rear 
wall  5  ft.  would  be  of  suitable  dimensions 
for  a  brooder  house  where  coal-burning 
brooder  stoves  are  to  be  used.  Its  length 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
floor-  «pnoc  desired  and  the  number  of 
pens  for  baby  chicks  that  are  needed. 
The  cellar  may.  of  course,  occupy  part  or 
all  of  the  space  beneath  the  building. 
The  underpinning  would  be  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  of  placing  cellar  windows 
in  it  for  light  and  ventilation,  and  if  in 
well-drained  or  naturally  dry  ground  the 
cellar  will  need  no  floor.  M.  B.  D. 


Advice  About  Pipeless  Furnace 

I  am  thinking  of  installing  a  hot-air 
pipeless  furnace  in  a  four-room  house 
with  two  attic  rooms.  There  are  about 
8,000  cubic  feet  to  heat.  There  are  two 
types  of  these  furnaces.  One  takes  cold 


air  from  the  cellar  and  the  other  takes  it 
from  the  floors  of  the  house.  Which 
type  do  you  recommend  as  better?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  that  takes  the 
cold  air  from  the  floors  causes  drafts  and 
cold  floors.  I  wish  to  have  warm  floors. 
Will  a  furnace  that  takes  cold  air  from 
the  cellar  heat  it  so  that  vegetables  will 
not:  keCp?  M.  F.  M. 

.McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  hot-air  furnace 
that  got.  its  air  supply  from  the  cellar 
would  prove  satisfactory  unless  provision 
were  made  to  admit  outside  air  freely  to 
the  cellar.  I  have  used  such  an  installa¬ 
tion  with  satisfaction.  The  ordinary 
“pipeless’*  furnace  takes  its  cold  air  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  rooms  heated  and  thus  main¬ 
tains  a  circulation.  With  a  modern, 
tightly  builiMJi^iMrnoit.w.iut4sige  I  should 
expect  that  some  provision  would  have 
to  be  made  for  quite  frequent  admission 
of  outside  air  to  make  this  comfortable 
and  healthful.  Most  old  houses  are  so 
ventilated  by  the  ravages  of  time  and 
loose  window  and  door  casings  in  none 
too  well-built  walls  as  to  make  natural 
ventilation  sufficient  for  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace.  As  to  cold  floors.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  pipe  and  pipeless-  furnaces,  though 
I- think  that  drafts  of  cold  air  sweeping 
back  to  the  central  register  are  more  uo- 
ticeable  with,  the  latter  type.  I  cannot 
recommend  either  type  as  best,  under  all 
circumstances.  I  have  used  both,  and 
am  at  present,  heating  an  eight-room 
house  satisfactorily  with  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace.  Any  hot-air  furnace  will  warm  the 
cellar  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  pipe- 
less  heaters  do  not  give  off  heat  from 
their  outer  jackets-,  but  all  have  a  cast- 
iron  front  and  more  or  less  cellar  smoke- 
pipe  from  which  heat  in  considerable 
quantities  is  radiated.  xr.  n.  n. 


Planning  a  Henhouse 

I  have  a  chicken  house,  A-shaped  roof, 
30  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  to  the 
square.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections 
10  ft.  square,  a  broad  partition  between 
eac-h  section  :  two  double  sash  windows, 
consisting  of  six  panes  to  sash,  each  SxlO 
in  each  section,  facing  south,  and  each 
gable  end  contains  a  single  sash.  Win¬ 
dows  on  south  side  open  every  day.  I 
plan  to  extend  or  add  12  ft.  to  east  end 
during  this  Summer.  The  floor  of  this 
will  have  to  be  raised  2  ft. ;  otherwise  it 
would  extend  into  the  hill.  I  propose  to 
dig  out  and  let  hens  in  to  dust  during 
Winter.  The  whole  north  side  to  be  wall 
made  of  sand,  cement  and  field  stone,  also 
east  side  to  floor.  Will  this  plan  be 
wise?  J.  F.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  see  no  objection  to  this  plan  if  sur¬ 
face  water  from  the  hill  will  not  run  into 
the  proposed  addition.  It  will  probably 
be  best  to  dig  a  ditch  about  the  outside 
of  the  foundation  of  the  new  part  and 
fill  it  with  large  field  stones,  giving  it  an 
outlet  at  a  lower  level.  I  am  assuming 
that  you  intend  to  extend  the  house  into 
the  hill,  as  you  speak  of  digging  it  out  to 
let  the  hens  in  to  dust.  An  earthen  floor 
will  in  time  become  foul  and  will  need 
to  have  the  surface  renewed  occasionally ; 
it  will  also  give  rats  opportunity  to  bur¬ 
row  beneath  and  through  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Drainage  and  Water  Supply 

On  a  piece  of  land  (20  acres)  which 
is  drained  by  a  brook  which  is  a  feeder 
to  the  village  water  supply,  how  near  can 
I  build  fo  the  brook  without  conflicting 
with  the  State  law?  Would  a  drainage 
ditch  flowin'  into  the  brook  (now  or  in 
the  future)  be  considered  the  same  as  the 
brook?  Would  this  whole  matter  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  State  or  local  health  law? 

Ossining,  N.  Y.  G.  U. 

Under  the  health  laws  of  the  State, 
any  municipality  may  bring  an  action  in 
the  Supreme  Court  to  restrain  any  per¬ 
son  from  endangering  its  public  water- 
supply  by  discharging  sewage,  or  any 
other  offensive  matter,  into  the  sources 
from  which  that  water  supply  is  drawn. 
The  State  Department  of  Health,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  whether 
the  disposal’  of  sewage  complained  of  is  a 
menace  to  the  municipality.  A  ditch 
leading  in  to  a  brook  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  brook.  lit  would  be  best,  under  the 
circumstances  you  mention,  to  write  the 
mv  I  Tpnrtrnent  of  Health  at  Albany, 

N-  Y.,  stating  your  plans  for  building 
and  sewage  disposal  upon  this  watershed 
and  asking  for  their  sanction.  Much 
subsequent  trouble  nud  expense’  might  thus 
be  saved.  m.  j$,  ])t 


Repairing  Rusty  Telephone  Wires 

Our  rural  telephone  lines  are  getting 
"id  and  rusty,  galvanizing  is  gone,  joints 
•ire  not  soldered  and  transmission  is  get- 
uig  poorer  all  the  time.  I  would  like  to 
Know  if  there  is  any  practical  way  to 
l,™*  J°Iuts  1,1  n,sty  iron  wire  without 
,liaf  would  be  as  good  as  a  soldered 
thought  of  using  sleeve 
)irst  cleaning  off  the  rust,  then 
<rL  ..  n®’  a  solution  of  copper-sulphate  to 
t  .  copper  surface  inside  the  sleeve, 
in  ^nSer*-e,,IUS  like  n  Poor  metal  to  use 
Weather  WU  i  ,wHh.  iron  out  i«  the 
anv  nJpm'Vlu'1  p  ain  «a<*oated  iron  rust 
nnv  £*e  sleeve  joints?  Is  there 

<  f  lin  v  s<?lutnm,  such  as  a  metallic  salt 

<  I  in,,  Z  V°’  .lut  .wou,d  make  a  good 
J-e  ftov  Mici'VUe  ln  t*“1'  sleeve  joints? 


Simple 
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Action 


MILKER 

How  It  Differs  From  All  Others 

“Why  is  the  National  Milker  different  from 
all  others  ? 

This  is  the  question  we  are  hearing  from  all 
sides  in  response  to  our  challenge  of  other 
milking  machines. 

The  National  milks  alternately. 

And  in  milking  alternately  it  uses  only  one  tube 
from  pail  cover  to  branch  connection. 

There  is  no  other  milker  which  combines  these  two 
great  features. 

There  are  other  milkers  which  milk  alternately  using 
two  or  three  tubes  between  the  pail  cover  and  branch 
connection  and  two  pipelines  overhead. 

But  the  National  Milker  stands  alone. 

It  milks  two  teats  at  a  time  the  way  your  cows  are 
used  to  being  milked. 

And  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  simplest  milker  ever 
designed. 

Don’t  Let  This  Pass  Unchallenged 

There  are  other  remarkable  features  of  the  National 
Milker  about  which  you  should  know.  You  should 
know : 

How  the  milk  flow  automatically  regulates 
the  squeeze  and  suction  from  moment  to 
moment  according  to  the  exact  flow  of  each 
cow. 

How  the  pulsator  is  located  just  above  the 
branch  connection,  giving  distinct,  positive 
action. 

How  the  teat  cups  fit  all  teats  and  milk  with 
a  gentle  squeeze  and  suction,  and  release. 

The  National  Milker  marks  a  new  era  of  simplicity 
and  efficiency  in  milking  machines.  It  combines  all 
the  best  features  of  milkers  already  on  the  market 
with  added  improvements  long  wanted  by  dairymen. 

You  should  investigate.  Write  ua  today  for  booklet. 

By  return  mail  we  will  show  you  conclusively  that  the 
National  Milker  is  the  final  milker  which  all  others  must  follow. 
Make  ui  prove  our  claims. 

National  Milker  Company 

637  Washington  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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the  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


THE  first  impression  you  get  when  you  see 
an  EMPIRE-BALTIC  is — simplic¬ 
ity.  Almost  automatically  the  design  which 
brought  efficiency  brought  simplicity  also. 
For  efficiency  demanded  compactness  and  freedom 
from  “ginger-bread  work" — a  machine  that  could  be 
used  and  misused  without  affecting  its  efficiency  in 
skimming.  The  EMPIRE-BALTIC,  the  Separator 
with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl,  is  the  product  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment  by  a  score  of  the 
foremost  separator  engineers.  It  sets  a  new  standard 
of  separator  performance. 

The  Million  Dollar  Bowl  is  self-centering  and 
self-balancing;  practically  no  vibration;  and 
so  does  not  agitate  the  milk ;  it  skims  clean 
all  the  time ;  it  is  easy  to  turn,  frictionless ; 
once  adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  life;  its  discs 
are  interchangeable  —  a  great  convenience 
in  cleaning  and 
assembling.  It  is  Ajar*, 

the  last  word  in  fcjajjfl 

Bowl  construe-  ,  //  MV 

tion  —  Simple, 

efficient,  con-  j  a  V 

venient  and  prac-  ' *? w 

tically  everlasting.  gKjpwp* 


4%  a  You  II  hnd  other  sep- 

*4  arators  as  good  looking 

as  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC— 
no  manufacturer  has  a  corner  on 
Rood  looks.  You’ll  find  other  Separators  made,  like  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC,  out  of  the  best  materials  obtainable — any¬ 
one  can  buy  the  best  grades  of  materials.  But  you’ll  find  only 
one  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl  —  on  exclusive 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  feature — fully  covered  by  basic  patents. 
Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of  Empire  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
S  Chicago,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco  and  Toronto,  Canada 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  102-S,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

Kindly  send  me  literature  regarding  the  Separator  with  the  Million 


lEMPIRE-BAlJtC 


Town  . -■ 

Your  ‘Dealer’s  Name ■ 


Tlio “Family  Coat  of  Arms’* 
of  the  leading  line  of 
Dairy  Machinery— EMPIRE 


Figure  the  Difference  in  Cost 


A  few  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  hire  com¬ 
petent  farm  help  for  $30  or  $35  a  month.  It 
wasn't  necessary  then  to  checkup  on  everything 
that  the  hired  man  did,  so  long  as  he  was  busy. 

Today  your  hired  man  iscosting  you  from  $150 
to  S160  a  month,  'lake  pencil  and  paper  and 
figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Figure  up  what  it 
costs  you  to  board  and  room  him,  to  do  his  wash¬ 
ings  and  other  things,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wages  you  are  paying  him. 


You  can’t  afford  to  have  your  high  priced  hired 
help  doing  the  muuy  little  jobs  that  are  a  part 
of  the  daily  routine  on  every  farm.  You  can  well 
afford  to  have  your  hired  man  milking  the  cows 
or  plowing  the  corn  but  you  ore  losing  monev 
when  he  is  pumping  water  by  hand,  grind  ingfet-d, 
running  the  sheller  and  doing  other  little  jobs. 

Let  a  Galloway  farm  engine  do  them.  Release 
your  help  for  work  that  is  more  i m portent— more 
productive.  You’ll  save  big  money  in  a  year’s 
tirns.  The  engine  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 


from  Factory— Easy  Payments 


Direct 


Shipped  direct  from  the  fuctory  on  Galloway’s  factory  to  farm  plan.  The  sav¬ 
ing  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  You  have  your  choice  of  five  easy  buying  plans— 
cash,  bank  deposit,  half  cash-half  note,  full  note,  or  installment.  Seleot  the 
plan  which  suits  you  best.  • 

\Ai riffa  ?e*'  Galloway’S  great  engine  book.  See  for  yourself 

ww  I  itu  •  \M%nay  how  Galloway  engines  solve  the  labor  problem  on  the 
farm.  There  is  a  size  for  every  farm  need.  Shipped  complete  and  ready  to  run 
from  nearby  points.  Saves  you  money  on  freight.  Write  today  for  low  prices  on 
all  engine  sizes  and  descriptive  literature. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY.  President 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

275  Galloway  Station  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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quick 


you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Heifer  with  Scours 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  two  years  old 
that  1  bought  about  two  weeks  ago.  She 
had  the  scours  when  I  got  her,  and  her 
bowels  are  exceptionally  loose  yet.  She 
lias  a  very  keen  appetite  for  grain  feed, 
hut  minces  over  corn  fodder  and  hay.  She 
is  very  thin,  but  her  eyes  look  bright.  I 
am  anxious  to  bring  her  around,  as  she 
comes  from  a  very  good  cow.  J.  it.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

In  order  to  correct  the  laxative  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  describe  in  your  Jersey 
heifer  I  would  suggest  that  she  be  denied 
all  grain  for  one  full  day.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  she  should  lie  given  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  say  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
in  a  pint,  of  molasses  diluted  with  a  quart 
of  water.  Follow  this  with  a  grain  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  bran 
and  cornmeal.  and  let  her  have  all  of  the 
Timothy  hay  that  she  will  eat.  The 
chances  are  that  you  will  have  to  keep 
her  on  a  limited  diet  for  perhaps  a  week, 
after  which  time  the  grain  can  be  in¬ 
creased  to  normal  and  the  ration  stand¬ 
ardized  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  part 
of  oilmen!  or  cottonseed  meal.  Probably 
sin1  has  been  poisoned  in  some  way,  and 
by  reducing  the  feed  and  allowing  her 
access  to  only  such  feeds  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  trouble  will  no  doubt  be  abated. 
You  do  not  state  what  your  normal  grain 
ration  may  be*,  but  if  slie  fails  to  respond 
to  this  treatment  it  is  possible  that  she 
may  have  some  intestinal  infection  that 
will  require  some  medical  treatment. 


If 


s. 


eor- 
t  he 


Hog  Cholera  Problems 

I  am  trying  to  raise  some  Duroc  pigs. 
East  Fall  I  lost  a  good  many  by  bog 
cholera,  but  saved  much  of  my  breeding 
stock.  They  were  given  the  double  treat¬ 
ment  in  July,  on  account  of  a  scare 
caused  by  hog  cholera  in  a  herd  some 
miles  away.  We  lost  one  (big  sow  in 
Align  t,  a  whole  lot  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  serum  was  given  them 
again.  Now  the  veterinary  tells  me  that 
having  given  the  double  treatment  to  the 
breeding  sows.  I  must  keep  on  giving  to 
the  little  ones,  lest  they  take  the  cholera 
from  their  mothers,  who  have  it  in  their 
blood.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this? 
so.  how  should  it  be  done?  n.  r,. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  veterinarian  has  advised  you 
rectly.  When  once  one  institutes 
double  treatment  as  a  preventive  against 
hog  cholera  and  uses  both  serum  and 
virus  for  inoculation  it  is  cssoutial  that 
lie  treat  every  single  pig  that  is  produced 
on  the  premises  after  the  initial  injection 
with  both  serum  and  virus ;  otherwise 
infection  is  bound  to  prevail  and  losses 
from  hog  cholera  will  occur.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  pigs  once 
treated  with  virus  are  constantly  giving 
of!  germs  of  this  disease  and  that  the 
premises  quite  generally  are  infected. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
Whether  it  is  wise  to  inject  nursing  pigs 
with  serum  alone,  this  being  followed 
with  serum  and  virus  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  pigs  are  weaned.  1  favor  this 
method  of  inoculation,  and  am  convinced 
that  it  is  more  permanent  and  serves  as 
a  greater  protection  than  the  practice  of 
injecting  nursing  pigs  with  both  serum 
and  virus  when  they  are  still  with  their 
mother.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
at  Trenton  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
give,  you  any  additional  details  and  the 
service,  that  they  are  offering  upon  appli¬ 
cation  i 


Preparing  for  Silage 

I  am  going  to  put  up  a  silo  10x30  and 
I  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  corn  I  can 
plant  with  Soy  beans,  and  how.  1  wish 
to  brush  off  the  ears  of  corn  before  filling 
silo  to  have  them  for  grain,  and  T  wish 
to  have  the  Soy  (beans  to  substitute  for 
the  ears  of  corn.  What  kind  of  corn  must 
T  plant  with  the  beans,  and  how? 

Willimantie,  Conn.  M.  L. 

For  your  section  perhaps  the  best  re- 
sults  will  follow  the  use  of  a  Hint  variety 
of  corn,  and  Luce’s  Favorite  is  perhaps 
the  most  extensively  used  variety  in  your 
State.  It  will  mature  under  conditions 
that  prevail  in  your  district,  and  it  is 
well  suited  for  silage  pui  poses.  I  would 
not  advise  the  planting  of  Soy  beans  and 
corn  in  the  same  area.  You  will  exper¬ 
ience  more  or  less  difficulty  in  harvesting 
the  corn,  especially  if  it  is  weedy.  We 
have  obtained  much  better  results  by 
planting  the  corn  in  the  field  by  itself 
and  drilling  the  Soy  beans  in  still  another 
area,  harvesting  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  running  in  one  ton  of  Soy  beans 
with  each  three  or  four  tons  of  corn. 
This  makes  a  desirable  mixture,  and  it 
is  much  easier  handled.  Of  course  you 
realize  that  when  you  take  off  the  ears 
of  corn  from  your  silage  you  are  reduc¬ 
ing  its  feeding  value  very  materially,  and 
that  Sov  beans  will  not  replace  the  car¬ 
bohydrates  lost  when  tile  cars  are  re¬ 
moved.  Soy  beaus  contribute  protein  to 
silage  when  they  are  harvested,  as  you 
suggest,  while  the  greatest  amount  of 
carbohydrate  in  corn  is  found  in  the  car 
itself.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  result 
in  growing  Soy  (beans  the  ground  must 
lie  inoculated;  that  is.  the  seed  must  be 
treated  by  (lie  culture  method,  else  inocu¬ 
lated  soil  must  be  distributed  on  the  area 
intended  for  growing  the  Soy  beaus. 


Warranted  toRive  Satisfaction 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  I  mitators  But  No  Oompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  if  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use  !*■“  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


£BS0RB1NE 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  S2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


r  $3  Package  ™ 

guaranteed  to  givo 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  rofundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE50 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


yeare 


■COMPOUND 


VINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Are..  Pittsburg,  P* 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 


BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESS1N 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 
(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  HOOK  LETS. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  1>HI*  AHTMKNT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 


IIKTUOIT,  MICU. 


Fistula  &Evu" 


LI 

■  Approximately  10.000  eases  arc 

■  aucccafully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming’s  Fist  of  orm 

H  No  experience  necosMary;  ••any  and  tiimp»e;  just  a  little 

■  attention  every  6th  dny.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 
I  paldj—monay  refunded  if  It  fail*.  Send  for  free  copy  of 

B  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
I  Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
^^vand  cattle.  1D7  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists 


LIGHTNING  RODS) 

91  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 

2C  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman  ! 
i  If  goods  when  recoived  arc  not  satisfactory 
^return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  vraya. 

I  Veil  instructions  with  cadi  order.  Write  us. 

I  International  Lightning  Rod  Co.  ] 
I  Dopt  H  SOUTH  BK.ND,  IND. 
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The  Most  Popular  Work  Garment  in  America 

Better  Made- Longer  Wear-  Greater  Comfort 

BUT  REMEMBER— UNION- ALLS  is  a  trade-marked 
name— no  garment  can  be  UNION-ALLS  unless  it’s  a  Lee. 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company 

Kansas  City.Mo.  y^Hansas  City,  Has.  St.Louis.Mo.  Chicago, IlOv  * 

Trenton.  N.  J.  /n  Minneapolis,  Minn.  South  Bend,  Ind.  \ 


UNION, 


■ 

pllpslis 


Setting  Tomato  Plants 

I  am  contemplating  putting  in  four 
acres  of  tomatoes  for  the  canning  factory, 
and  as  I  shall  have  little  or  no  help  at 
planting  time,  I  am  trying  to  devise  a 
means  which  will  enable  me  to  plant  the 
tomato  plants  with  the  least  amount  of 
hand  labor.  Any  suggestion  you  may 
have  to  offer  will  be  appreciated.  I  have 
an  idea,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
practicable.  That  is,  to  mark  the  land 
one  way,  then  furrow  out  with  a  one- 
horse  plow  to  a  depth  of,  say,  four  inches, 
and  use  a  cabbage  planter  to  set  the 
plants.  Then  I  can  hoe  the  earth  around 
the  plants  afterwards,  so  that  they  will 


talks  about  marking  out  one  way  with  a 
one-horse  plow  and  hoeing  around  the 
plants  after.  The  plants  can  be  set  with 
less  labor  than  that  hoeing  and  marking 
out.  Many  two-horse  plant-setting  ma¬ 
chines  are  used;  and  they  do  fairly  good 
work,  but  not  on  check  rows ;  neither  do 
they  save  time.  They  do,  however,  save 
backache.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

New  Jersey.  * 


Grain  Seeding  and  Potato  Planting 

I  was  reading  an  article  in  a  back  issue 
about  sowing  wheat  in  stubbles,  of  which 
you  know  of  no  case  where  it  was  prac- 


* 


4 


7: 


■ 


A.-- 


It  is  getting  the  time  of  year  to  plant 
potatoes,  etc.  I  was  reading  an  account 
of  a  man  in  Illinois  that  the  farmers 
were  losing  millions  of  dollars  by  not 
selecting  their  seed  corn  in  the  field  and 
testing  it  before  planting,  and  a  thought 
came  to  me  that  what  was  true  with  corn 
would-  he  true  with  potatoes.  That  sea¬ 
son  I  selected  two  bushels  of  the  best  hills 
of  potatoes  I  had  in  my  patch  ;  it  means 
a  lot  of  extra  time  .but  afterwards  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  time  well  spent.  The  second 
season  after  selecting  seed  my  average 
per  bushel  planted  was  over  21  bushels. 

Another  experience  I  had  was  this:  I 
cut  my  seed  a  few  days  before  I  wanted 
to  plant  .and  it  became  too  wet  to  plant 
for  more  than  a  week.  I  had  the  pota¬ 
toes  out  where  they  would  dry  off.  They 
started  short,  heavy  sprouts,  which  were 
tough  and  green,  and  in  handling  would 
not  break  off.  When  they  came  up  they' 
were  black-green,  and  tough,  and  the  bugs 
did  not.  bother  them  nearly  so  much  as 
they  did  before.  I  have  uot  sprayed  for 
blight  or  bugs,  and  have  always  had  a 
fair  yield,  never  less  than  10  bushels  for 
every  bushel  planted. 

I  find  if  one  can  have  potatoes  to  put 
out  one  or  two  sprouts  to  the  hill  they 
yield  better.  I  have  used  little  potatoes 
with  good  results.  By  cutting  off  the 
sprout  cud  of  little  potatoes,  which  leaves 
two  or  three  eyes  in  main  potato,  you  will 
have  better  success  in  planting  them.  I 
find  the  selection  of  seed'  is  as  much  in 
the  growing  of  crops  as  the  preparing  of 
the  ground.  If  most  farmers  would  give 
this  more  attention  better  crops  would  be 
raised.  -  E.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 


Marking  Out  the  Cornfield 


he  set  deep  in  the  soil.  Do  you  know  of 
any  reason  why  a  cabbage  planter  cannot 
be  used  the  same  as  for  setting  cabbage 
without  furrowing  out?  Any  detail  in¬ 
formation  you  may  have  at  hand  will  be 
of  great  help  to  me  in  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem.  c.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

Our  large  growers  use  a  machine  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  mules  with  a  cask  of  water 
and  boys  sitting  behind  to  set  plants  and 
water.  Have  seen  hand  plant-setters  ad¬ 
vertised,  but  have  not  tried  one.  I  do  not 
know  what  machine  you  call  a  cabbage 
planter.  If  it  will  set  cabbage  plants  I 
suppose  it  will  set  tomato  plants  if  not 
too  large  or  tall.  With  someone  to  drop 
plants  you  can  follow  and  cover  and  pack 
them  with  a  hoe.  To  set  four  acres  of 
plants  without  any  help  will  be  a  tough 
job.  Have  someone  to  drop  the  plants 
in  furrow  and  then  pull  the  soil  in  with. 
Iioe  and  pack  with  stroke  of  back  of  hoe. 
The  plants  will  soon  straighten  up. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

The  planting  into  the  field  is  a  small 
job  compared  to  picking  the  crop.  Our 
usual  method  is  to ‘mark  the  land  4*4  ft. 
each  way,  and  set  the  plants  in  the 
cheeks.  After  marking,  fertilizer  is  scat¬ 
tered  around  where  the  plant  is  to  be 
placed ;  or  a  quicker  way  is  to  use  a  one- 
horse  one-row  fertilizer  drill.  This  meth¬ 
od  uses  a  little  more  fertilizer,  but  it  is 
not  wasted;  the  crop  will  get  it  all  before 
harvest.  When  the  fertilizer  is  all  dis¬ 
tributed  and  mixed  with  the  soil  (the  drill 
does  the  mixing)  I  take  a  one-horse  five- 
tooth  cultivator,  put  two  shovels  or  small 
plows  on  the  rear  centers,  put  the  right 
one  on  the  left  side,  and  vice  versa,  re¬ 
move  all  other  teeth  and  shanks,  leave 
the  wheels  on,  put  horse  in  the  furrow 
and  go  ahead.  Some  may  think  a  sulky 
two-horse  cultivator  with  plows  attached 
would  be  easier  and  handier;  the  trouble 
with  this  implement  is  the  wheels  ob¬ 
literate  the  cross  furrows.  Those  rows 
can  he  made  in  half  a  day  with  one  horse, 
and  should  be  made  when  soil  is  damp 
and  sufficiently  far  ahead  of  planting  to 
allow  the  ground  to  settle  some.  In 
planting  we  use  a  wooden  dibble  made 
Irmn  the  upper  end  of  a  shovel  or  fork 
handle ;  this  is  out  about  a  foot  below 
the  hand  piece  and  flattened  on  two  sides 
t<>  a  blunt  point.  With  a  hoy  to  drop  the 
plants  I  have  frequently  set  two  acres  in 
one  day  (I  do  not  belong  to  any  union, 
bovver )  •  I  have  known  men  to  set 
o.OOO  tomato  plants  with  a  dibble  in  a  10- 
nour  day. 

As  to  this  machine,  does  the  inquirer 
mean  by  ‘‘cabbage  planter”  the  two-horse 
plant-setting  machine  that  carries  a  bar- 
rel  <it  water  along?  If  he  does,  I  must 
SU‘'  !  ■  ,is  110  machine  for  a  man  without 
much  help.  First,  it  takes  three  men  to 
opeiate  it;  one  to  drive  and  two  to  feed 
ie  plants.  It  will  need  two  more  to  get 
I’hint.s  and  water  to  where  the  ma- 
i  one  is  working,  unless  one  happens  to 
“es  ,  a  brook.  Furthermore,  to  drop 
vnT  V>auts  in  anything  like  the  right 
T'  lt  when  crossing  those  furrows  he  will 
'  „ls  n  goo<?  deal  like  trying  to  shoot 
whe  win-  with  a  rifle;  hence 

i“e  .  o  field  is  set  it  is  some  job  to  cul- 
nl'  1  crosswise,  hecacuse  of  the  irreg- 
uet  “  °  way  the  plants  have  been 

It'  tuqiiirer  means  the  hand  planter  (I 

bet  one  'f  °?.1*v  pictures,  hut  I  will 
ca[]  s„r  f  the  editor’s  big  red  apples  I 
se  n  nomUny  V\&nts  b-v  dam!  as  one  of 
up  stra  ZterS  ,"7"  1  cannot  stand 

•  aight  and  do,  it  however.  Inquirer 


ticed.  In  this  section  some  farmers  sow 
buckwheat  so  it  can  he  harvested  about 
the  time  for  sowing  wheat;  then  the  piece 
of  ground  is  harrowed  once  and  drilled 
to  Avheat,  and  in  most  cases  the  yield  is 
as  good  or  better  than  from  prepared 
ground.  This  method  leaves  stubbles  to 
protect  the  grain  sown.  If  the  party 
wished  to  try  it  in  a  different  section  an 
acre  or  so  would  be  enough  to  test  out 
this  method. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Patriotic  sheep  show,  sale  and  public 
shearing.  Fair  Grounds,  Perry,  N.  Y, 
May  15. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayi’- 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball.  Springfield,  Mass.  June  9. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  Pa..  June  28. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Hornell  Fair,  llornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 


SAVE  YOUR 
FLOWER  GARDEN 


Your  flower  garden  can  be  preserved 
by  a  little  care  and  attention. 

I  he  thing  to  do  is  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  against  destructive  agents  that 
infest  your  shrubs  and  plants.  Buy 
at  once 

A  LESSER  SPRAYER 

with  the  proper  insecticide 

It  will  reap  big  returns;  big  money -savings. 
Lesser  band  sprayers  have  a  patented  self-lubri¬ 
cating  plunger.  On  sale  at  youx  dealer. 

LESSER  MFG.  CO., 

Ask  /of  Lessers  Cow  Comfort  —  Keeps  Coirs 
Contented  in  hot  weather 


The  Ford  Oiling  System 
“Falls  Down”  on  Hills 

When  going  up  hills,  the  oil  in  the  Ford 
shifts  with  the  angle  of  the  car,  settling  un¬ 
der  the  flywheel  and  leaving  the  front  cylind¬ 
ers  without  oil.  This  causes  scored  cylinders 
as  the  Splash  System  cannot  function  when 
there  is  no  oil  to  splash.  On  down  grades 
the  oil  settles  in  the  front  of  the  car,  causing 
the  brake  lining  to  become  so  torn  that  it 
circulates  with  the  oil  and  clogs  up  the  oiling 
system.  1  he  Safety  Oiling  System  for  Ford 
cars  corrects  the  defects  in  the  Splash  System,  filtering 
the  oil  and  forcing  oil  to  all  parts  of  the  motor  on  all 
grades.  Write  for  our  free  booklet.  It  is  educative  and 
interesting.  State  distributors  and  agents  wanted. 

The  Charles  Kralicek  Co. 

10903  Woodland  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Don’t  feed  two  cow* 
to  make  butterfat 
when  one  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  the 
same  amount  Not 
more  cows  but  bet¬ 
ter  cows  should  be 
the  plan  of  the 
American  dairyman 
today. 

-P.  M.  SHARPLES 
*'  There  are  no  tab* 
ttitutee  for  dairy 


HIS  invitation  is  extended  to  any 
dairyman  who  thinks  of  buying 
a  cream  separator.  It  is  founded 
on  actual  fore  -  knowledge  of  the 
result  of  the  test— not  upon 
speculation. 

The  Sharpies  Suction-Feed 
Cream  Separator  skims  clean  at 
any  speed.  It  is  the  suction-feed 
principle  that  enables  it  to  do  so 
and  that  principle  is  protected  by 
patents.  No  other  separator  can 
use  it. 

The  knee-low  supply  tank,  the 
one  piece  tubular  bowl — no  discs 
to  clean— are  other  exclusive 
Sharpies  features. 

The  separator  that  gets  the  most  but¬ 
terfat  out  of  milk  is  the  only  one  it  will 
pay  the  thrifty  dairyman  to  buy.  It  is 
because  we  know  the  Sharpies  gets  more 
butterfat  than  any  other  separator,  that 
we  ask  the  prospective  buyer  to  put  it 
to  a  test  that  cannot  fail. 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Dept.  12 

Branches  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  6d>ool  in  East.  Mauy  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “K.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


WE  SELL  IF^rxxiS 

Write  for  complete  list  of  New  York  State  farms  for 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDEVILLE 
KEAL  KSTATE  AGENCY,  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Glean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Compounding  Ration 

Will  yon  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
made  up 'with  the  enclosed  mixed  feed? 
At  present  I  am  feeding  this  with  gluten 
and  cottonseed  meal.  3-2-1.  My  hay  is 
the  ordinary  farm  hay.  Red-top  and 
herds  grass  ;  no  clover.  w.  V.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  in¬ 
cluding  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the 
mixed  feed  mentioned  in  your  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows.  You  will  find 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  compound 
this  ration  and  utilize  more  homegrown 
feeds.  A  better  mixtui’e  would  cousist 
of  200  lbs.  of  hominy.  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  oil  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs.  bran.  T.et.  them 
have  ali  of  the  hay  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

I  have  fresh  grade  cows  I  am  feeding 
for  cream.  My  ration  consists  of  100  lbs. 
cornmeal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  200  lbs',  gluten.  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  I  am 
feeding  Timothy  hay,  all  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  three  times  a  day.  I  am  getting 
good  results,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
it  was  too  rich  in  protein  and  might  cause 
some  trouble.  I  am  feeding  about  1  lb. 
of  this  grain  for  every  5  lbs.  of  milk 
produced.  l.  J.  k. 

Vermont. 

The  ration  that  you  have  been  feeding 
is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  an  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unnecessary  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Since  this  is  the  most  expensive 
element  in  a  ration  intended  for  livestock 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  many 
things  to  be  lost  by  insisting  on  feeding 
a  mixture  that  supplies  a  ration  as  nar¬ 
row  as  this  one  appears  to  be.  An  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  protein  has  a  tendency 
to  harden  the  tissues,  aud  in  many  cases 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  cows 
to  mate  regularly.  The  animal’s  system 
can  utilize  only  a  certain  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein.  and  when  fed  in  excess  it  only 
passes  through  the1  system  undigested.  A 
ration  more  equally  balanced  and  better 
suited  for  your  purpose  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows :  200  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  100  lbs.  of 

ground  oats.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  1  Of) 
lbs.  of  gluten.  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
100  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  It  is  impossible  to 
modify  the  butterfat  content  of  milk  by 
feeding  a  ration  rich  in  fats  and  oils. 
Quality  milk  is  determined  by  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  animal,  and  is  not  subject  to 
modification  or  change  by  the  feeder. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

I  have  bought  a  good  Jersey  cow.  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  fresh  with  her  fourth  calf 
in  June,  and  intend  to  dry  her  off  early 
in  May.  She  gives  two  or  2%  quarts 
now.  We  feed  her  two  bundles  of  fodder 
a  day,  oue  in  the  morning  and  one  at 
night,  aud  six  quarts  beet  pulp  feed. 
Have  to  purchase  everything,  as  we  have 
no  farm — just  a  village  lot.  1.  IIow  with¬ 
out  bad  results  to  cheapen  the  feed  (if 
possible).  2.  How  to  increase  flow,  even 
if  at  the  expense  of  more  feed,  for  she 
would  pay  for  it.  and  (3)  any  other 
pointers  about  managing,  feediug  and  get¬ 
ting  best  results  from  her.  Fodder  costs 
ns  10  ceuts  a  bundle,  loose  feed  $4  a  bag 
(100  lbs.)  Any  suggestions  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  N.  R. 

Delaware. 

If  the  cow  is  due  to  freshen  June  1  it 
would  uot  be  well  to  endeavor  to  increase 
her  flow  of  milk  at  this  time.  She  should 
have  at  least  six  or  eight  weeks  of  a  rest 
period.  I  would  suggest  that  all  graiu 
be  denied  her  until  she  is  dry.  after  which 
I  would  feed  her  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  aud  oilmeal.  Even  though 
she  is  not  giving  milk  it  is  profitable  to 
feed  her  some  grain,  say  from  5  to  7  lbs. 
per  day.  together  with  such  roughage  as 
cornstalks  and  hay  in  such  quantity  as 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish.  As  she 
approaches  calving  time  it  would  he  well 
to  use  only  the  oats  aud  bran,  feediug 
equal  parts  of  those  two  materials  to  the 
extent,  of  4  or  5  lbs.  per  day.  This  same 
combination  should  be  continued  four  or 
five  days  after  calving,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  until  she  should  eat  from  j 
7  to  10  lbs.  per  day  at  the  end  of  10  or 
12  days. 

A  useful  ration  to  use  after  normal 
conditions  follow  calving  would  be  two 
parts  of  cornmeal,  two  parts  of  oilmeal. 
one  part  of  bran  and  one  part  of  ground 
oats,  feeding  her  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  While  the  proprietary  feed  that 
you  have  mentioned  contains  some  beet 
pulp  and  is  well  suited  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  that  do  not  have  access  to  silage  or 
other  succulence,  in  itself  it  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  balanced  ration,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  corumeal  aud  oilmeal  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  would  improve  its  feeding  qualities. 
Equal  part  of  cornmeal  and  oilmeal 
should  be  added  to  the  feed  mentioned. 
If  your  cow  is  to  be  turned  out  on  grass 
thou  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  feed 
any  ready-mixed  feed,  rather  giving  her 
cornmeal  and  gluten  meal  iu  equal  pro¬ 
portions  and  fed  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6 
tbs.  per  day.  •“ 


jn }'  Big  Reduction 

M  ^ OTTAWA  ENGINE^  - 


&>  Prices 


L u nr  r  ric<t>o  ^ 


How  This  Was  Done  raw  materials  are 

advancing  daily,  1  reduced  my  prices  to  nearly 
pre-war  level  by  cutting  my  manufacturing  cost, 
increasing  my  factory  production .  Now  my  factory 
is  the  largest  in  America  selling  exclusively  direct  to 
the  user,  and  giving  the  very  highest  quality  engine. 

II* a  Phoavt  Ci.nl  There  fa  no  need  to uae ex- 
US6  uneap  r  U6I  pensive  fuel.  Ottawa  en- 


When 

I  reduced 
my  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  I  re¬ 
duced  prices,  giving 
you  the  benefit.  I  am 
no  profiteer.  Before 
deciding  on  any  en¬ 
gine  at  any  price 
get  my  Big  Special 
Offer  ana  Libera! 
Factory  Prices. 

Geo.  E. 
Long 


sines  use  low  grade  kerosene,  lamp  oil,  aslwell 
as  gasoline,  and  they  use  less  fuel  having 
fewer  moving  parts. 

QA  Haw  Trial  You  have  90  days  In  which  to 
9U  Uaj  llldl  fc.y  the  Ottawa  at  your  own 
work.  Prove  Its  reliability,  easy  starting,  small 
fuel  consumption  —  everything  provided  in  my 
liberal  10-year  Guarantee.  Sizes  IS  to  22  H-P. 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw-Rigs— all  prices  low. 


Fact/  Tprmq  or  cus^  you  desire.  A  whole 
baoj  ■  ci  mo  year  to  pay  are  my  terms  to  uny  re- 
Makc  your  engine  earn  enough  to  pay 
it.  You  can't  afford  to  be  with 


liable  man.  _  _ 

while  you  use  it.  You  can't  afTord  to  be  without  an 
Ottawa  and  you  need  not  pay  more  than  my  price. 
Cna/*iol  Af  for  To  you  men  who  read  this  good 
dpDCIal  VnCl  paper-1  am  making  u  real 
special  money-saving  offer.  Get » t  before  you 
select  any  engine  at  any  price.  My  new  free 
book  will  go  with  this  oner.  It  is  the  finest 
ever  printed.  Send  name  and  address  today. 


Geo.  E.  Long,  Pres,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  694  King  St,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


10 
Year 
Liberal 
’CurasUe 


-vr.i.  r  r 


Best 


s 


Roofing 


at  F actor y 
2*.  Price* 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corni- 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factorv  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

•Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  573 


,  LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

TUB  COWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

523-573  PA*  s<-.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 


M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


Its  Light  Draft  (2  horses) 
Makes  Easier  Handling 


PRgADER" 


No  more  clumsy,  heavy  hauling— Use  the  Kemp- 
Climax  “Easy-pull”  Spreader.  Repay  :  its  cost 
with  first  hundred  loads  spread.  Indestructible 
cylinder  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shred  into 
wide  strips  and  spread  evenly —  quickly  —  all 
barnyard  manure,  lime,  ashes,  fertilizer,  etc. 
■Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Ask  for  “ Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  the  inventor  of 
the  Spreader. 

Dealers: — Write  for  attractive  proposition. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  TeU  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  the 
freight  witiiin  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Does  Ten 
Mens  Work 


One  Man 

Saw s  25  Cords  a  Day 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  led 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  ot  herbelt  machinery.^  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Da  vb  Trial  .Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Terms 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1861  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Kan*. 


Before  You  Buy  Vour  Silo, 

investigate  tha reliable Grsen  Mountain.  ban 
‘  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tig 
‘.construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  ea- 
k  Crumiq  Pack**  M f*.  C*.,  338 *kI  St,  Rutland, 


mi  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


bFI 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


959 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


To  Rent  or  Run  the  Farm 

I  have  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  just 
bought  it  last  Spring,  valued  at  $9,000. 
There  are  111  acres,  90  acres  farm  land, 
the  rest  in  pasture  and  timber ;  can  pas¬ 
ture  15  head  cattle.  I  had  to  borrow 
$4,500  on  this  farm.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  me  to  go  on 
this  farm  April  1,  1921,  or  to  retain  my 
present  postion  and  rent  the  farm  for  the 
shares,  for  one-half  of  the  grain  raised  on 
the  farm?  I  am  superintendent  of  an 
orphans’  home.  I  receive  $625  a  year  and 
all  my  living  expenses.  I  have  been  a 
farmer  all  my  life  until  the  last  five  years, 
and  am  overseeing  a  small  farm  here.  We 
have  a  boy  12  and  an  orphan  boy  14,  one 
girl  eight  and  an  orphan  girl  11  years  old. 
My  wife  and  I  have  good  health  and  en¬ 
joy  farm  work..  The  farm  has  fair  build¬ 
ings.  I  should  have  to  go  in  debt  for  all 
my  stock  and  machinery.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  which  would  be 
the  best  for  me  to  do.  Should  I  be  in  debt 
too  deep?  I  am  anxious  to  get  on  my 
farm :  think  I  can  raise  better  crops  and 
look  after  the  farm  to  better  advantage 
than  through  a  renter,  but  do  not  want  to 
starve  before  I  can  make  good. 

Virginia.  w.  J.  b. 

No  human  being  cau  answer  such  a 
question  for  another.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  personalities  of  man  or  family.  Our 
guess  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  rent 
the  farm  to  begin  with  and  hold  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  for  a  while,  saving  as  much 
money  as  possible  for  needed  capital.  It 
will  depend  much  on  the  age  and  health 
of  this  man.  that  is,  how  many  years  he 
may  reasonably  expect  to  live  on  this 
farm.  If  not  too  old  he  can  safely  wait 
a  few  years  until  he  has  capital  enough  to 
start  out  of  debt. 


A  Wife’s  Poultry  Business 

Before  marrying  I  was  a  nurse,  but  of 
course,  as  I  am  the  mother  of  three  cbil- 
iren  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  any 
rases,  so  a  year  ago  I  took  a  small  sum  of 
nonev  and  invested  it  in  poultry.  My 
iiusba'nd  and  I  made  the  agreement  that 
1  was  to  pay  all  bills,  feed,  incubators, 
brooders,  baby  chicks,  etc.  Now.  if  I  fur¬ 
nish  one-half  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  the 
bouse,  take  care  of  my  poultry,  etc.,  am  I 
using  my  husband  fair?  I  would  like  to 
educate  my  children.  As  this  is  money  I 
bad  when  a  child,  is  it  any  more  than 
l  ight  for  me  to  conduct  this  business  un- 
ler  my  own  name?  T.  o. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
rive  any  definite  opinion  without  knowing 
ill  about  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  more  than  fair  to  your  hus¬ 
band,  and  we  have  no  douht  he  will  agree 
to  it.  and  feel  proud  that  his  wife  is  so 
helpful  and  so  ambitious  for  her  children. 


A  Precocious  Peach  Tree 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  at 
Tucson  reports  the  following : 

Thirty  peaches  on  a  peach  tree  only 
12  months  old  is  a  record  reported  by 
F.  .1.  Crider,  horticulturist  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University.  This 
precocious  peach  tree  is  of  the  Palles  va¬ 
riety,  and  is  growing  upon  the  experiment 
station  orchard  near  Mesa.  It  is  a  re¬ 
minder  that  those  in  Arizona  wishing  to 
grow  fine  peaches  in  their  own  gardens  for 
their  home  use  will  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  fruit  if  they  will  but  plant  out  the 
peach  trees. 

Can  any  reader  match  this  story  with 
facts?  We  are  beginning  to  learn  more 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  great  South¬ 
west.  Man  has  learned  that  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  rainless  desert  and 
paradise  is  water.  For  the  sun-lit  desert, 
once  irrigated,  blooms  like  the  rose. 


Why  Poultry  Illumination  Pays 

During  the  past  Winter  season  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultrymen  tried  lighting  the 
henhouse  to  increase  Winter  laying  for 
the  first  time.  We  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
ceive  reports  from  them,  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  show  that  the  lights  did  induce  extra 
laying.  The  following  statement  from 
1’rof.  J,  E.  Rice  of  Cornell  gives  some 
reason  why  this  illumination  pays: 

In  the  tropics,  where  the  domestic  fowl 
originated,  the  length  of  the  nights  and 
tne  days  are  essentially  equal.  As  a  re- 
°*  tln„s  the  reproductive  and  digestive 
•  j  stems  of  the  fowl  were  developed  to  fit 
15*  environment  of  the  12-hour  night  and 
in  -'hour  day.  The  fowl,  therefore,  is 
alarm  clock.  She  must  be  wound 

time^  fn°V,£y  VI  5oms-  T"  the  Winter 
•ihont1^  * e  North  her  stomach  strikes  at 
E  At0  4  0  (‘lot‘h  in  the  morning.  Not 

dark  t  eyes  au  0W1  to  see  in  the 
nark,  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  shiver 


and  wait,  until  daylight,  or  when  the  care¬ 
taker  gets  around  to  feed  her.  Carrying 
the  domestic  fowl  from  the  tropics  to  the 
north  temperate  zone,  where  the  nights 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  are  from  13 
to  15  hours  long,  changed  her  habits,  but 
uot,  her  nature.  She  merely  tucked  her 
head  under  her  wing  and  hibernated  until 
Spring.  She  still  takes  her  vacation 
when  she  has  the  least  to  eat  and  to  do. 
She  acts  from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice.  She  is  an  “opportunist.”  She 
lays  when  she  has  an  opportunity  to  eat, 
exercise  and  enjoy  herself. 

>  Overcoming  the  long  nights  by  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  artificial  light, 
feed,  water  and  exercise  starts  the  egg¬ 
making  machinery  and  automatically  feeds 
it,  lubricates  it  and  keeps  it  in  repair. 


a  fine,  large  muskrat  caught  in  the 
chicken  wire  and  quite  dead.  He  had 
evidently  been  trying  to  get:  into  the  yard 
and  caught  his  hind  legs  in  such  a  way 
he  could  not  extricate  them,  but  he  <Jid 
not  die  of  starvation,  as  he  was  certainly 
not  caught  even  the  day  prior  to  bis  being 
found.  I  thought  muskrats  had  their  reg¬ 
ular  habitat  in  streams  or  lakes.  There 
are  neither  streams  or  lakes  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  this  place.  We  skinned 
the  animal  and  buried  the  carcass  by  the 
grapevine.  c.  H.‘  N. 

Last  Winter  was  bad  enough  to  compel 
humans  to  change  their  lifelong  habits — 
why  not  animals?  We  would  like  a  dis- 
cussiou  of  these  things. 


Are  These  Animals  Nature  Faking? 

I  am  wondering  if  the  animals  about 
this  place  are  nature  faking,  or  whether 
the  actions.  I  am  writing  of  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  During  last  Winter,  in  time  widely 
separated,  we  caught  two  moles  in  a 
mouse-trap  located  in  a  kitchen  closet. 
They  were  both  small,  about  the  same 
size,  and  apparently  quite  young.  The 
kitchen  is  over  a  regular  cellar,  but  there 
is  a  room  adjacent  that  stands  over 
ground  with  a  clearance  of  about  two 
feet.  I  thought  moles  hibernated,  retir¬ 
ing  to  their  underground  galleries  in  the 
early  Fall.  Also.  I  did  not.  understand 
that  their  breeding  season  was  in  the 
Winter.  How  about  it?  Later  my 
wife,  on  going  to  the  chicken  yard,  found 


Reform  the  Game  Laws 

The  article,  page  071,  on  the  foolish 
game  laws  of  our  State,  by  Edw.  G. 
Whitaker,  is  to  the  point.  We  should 
have  the  law  making  it  necessary  for  the 
hunter,  or  any  person,  to  have  written 
consent  from  the  owner  of  lands  before 
trespassing  thereon.  This  law  would 
have  all  the  effect,  claimed  for  it  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,  and  would  meet  the  approval 
of  99  per  cent  of  the  land  owners.  I 
have  land  on  a  macadam  road  which  is 
natural  cover  for  pheasants,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  birds  have  been  here  for  some 
years  past,  but  are  now  extinct.  On  the 
first  legal  day  last  Fall  to  shoot  pheas¬ 
ants.  19  automobiles  stopped  within  15 
rods  of  my  house  and  within  10  rods  of 
a  legal  trespass  sign,  and  from  two  to 
five  men  with  guns  and  dogs  unloaded  on 
my  land.  When  I  called  their  attention 
to  the  signs,  they  invariably  informed 
me  that  I  could  do  nothing.  They  shot 
the  birds,  and  also  the  window  from  my 
house  and  stable.  Are  not  a  farmer’s 
fields  and  fences  as  dear  to  him  as  a  city 
dwellers’  lawn  and  garden?  c.  D. 

Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  14-15 — Holsteins,  Abbott  &  Clai’k, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  15— Sheep.  Patriotic  show,  shear¬ 
ing  and  sale,  Fair  Grounds.  Perry,  N.  Y. 

May  17  —  Holsteins.  W.  H.  Mace, 
Cortland.  N.  Y. 

May  IS — Holsteins.  .Taboz  Smith  & 
Son,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

May  IS — Holsteins  and  Ayrshire®, 
Branford  Farm,  Groton,  Conn. 

May  19 — Guernseys  and  Berkshires, 
Branford  Farm,  Groton,  Conn. 

May  20 — Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  England,  consignment 
sale,  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  H.  Sagen- 
dorph.  Spencer.  Mass.,  sales  manager. 

May  20 — Holsteins.  Tri-County  Hol¬ 
stein  Bleeders’  Association  Sidney.  N.  Y. 

May  20  —  Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

May  22  —  Holsteins.  Niagara  Maid 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

May  26-29 — Holsteins.  A.  W.  Green, 
Middlefield,  Ohio. 

May  31 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  &  Son, 
Coopersburg.  Pa. 

June  1  —  .T  e  r  s  e  y  s.  Inderkill  Farm, 
Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 

June  1-2  —  Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell, 


Edmond  Butler,  Mt. 
W.  R.  Spann  &  Sou, 


Mass. 

June  3 — Jerseys. 

Ivisco.  N.  Y. 

June  4 — Jerseys. 

Morristown.  N.  ,T. 

June  10 — Hosteins.  .T.  B.  Sissons’ 
Sons.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

•Tune  10 — Ayrshires.  Second  national 
Ayrshire,  sale.  Springfield,  Mass.  Arthur 
H.  Sagendorpb,  Spencer,  Mass.,  treasurer. 

June  12  —  Jerseys.  Eugene  F.  Wells, 
Tnlly.  N.  Y. 

June  19  —  Berkshires.  Piping  Rock 
Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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January 

Corn-shelling,  feed-grinding, 
baling,  wood-sawing. 

February 

Corn -shelling,  baling,  feed¬ 
grinding,  wood-sawing,  stone- 
crushing. 

March 

Feed -grinding,  stone-crush¬ 
ing,  corn-shelling. 

April 

Corn-shelling,  feed-grinding. 

May 

Baling,  corn -shelling,  feed¬ 
grinding. 

June 

Baling,  pumping. 

July 

Baling,  pumping, 
threshing. 

August 

Baling,  pumping, 
threshing. 

September 

Silo  -  filling, 
threshing,  bal¬ 
ing. 

October 

Silo-filling  bal¬ 
ing,  clover- 
hulling. 

November 

Clover-hulling, 
feed  -  grinding, 
wood  -  sawing, 
baling. 

December 

Corn  -  shelling, 
feed  -  grinding, 
corn-shredding, 
straw  -  baling, 
wood-sawing. 


Use  Your 
Fordson 

Every  Month 

To  get  full  value  from  your  Fordson  tractor,  40% 
of  its  working  time  should  be  spent  in  operating 
belt  driven  machinery — this  is  the  verdict  of 
leading  agricultural  authorities. 

You  can  profitably  use  your  Fordson  for  belt 
work  every  month  from  January  to  December. 
Study  the  “Belt  Calendar”  at  the  left. 

But  there  is  one  vitally  important  thing  to  re¬ 
member — to  assure  the  most  satisfactory  results 
you  should  use  the  belt  especially  designed  for 
the  Fordson  tractor — the  Little  Giant  tractor  belt. 

The  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  has  a  clinging  grip 
that  conquers  pulley  slippage.  It  has  a  unique 
construction  that  withstands  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  in  farm  work.  It  is  made  of  four-folds  of 
a  single  piece  of  extra  quality,  heavy  weight  can¬ 
vas  duck,  closely  stitched  and  specially  treated 
to  increase  the  toughness  and  wearability.  The 
edges  are  double  stitched  to  increase  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  edge  wear. 

See  the  Little  Giant  at  your  local  Fordson 
dealer’s  place  of  business,  or  write  us  direct. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THOMAS  J.  NORTHWAY.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOOPER  MOTOR  CO..  Youngstown,  Ohio 
LIVINGSTON  MOTOR  CO..  Worcester,  Mass. 

For  tale  by  all  authorized  Fordson  Dealer • 
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ART  BUTTBRBRODT 


A.  Perfection  Enthusiast! 
Art  Butterbrodt  Converted! 


'p'OUR  years  ago”,  says  Mr.  Butterbrodt  in  tell- 
ing  how  he  became  an  enthusiastic  user  of  a 
Perfection  Milker.  “I  bought  the  second  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milker  sold  in  this  vicinity.  At  that  time 
this  milker  was  generally  unknown  in  this  locality, 
while  today  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best 
machine  on  the  market.  I  bought  a  Perfection 
when  I  was  not  wholly  convinced  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  any  milker,  but  now  I  wouldn’t  part 
with  it.” 

Cows  Teats  and  Udders  In 
Perfect  Condition 

“When  my  cow*  went  dry  I  even  feared  that 
some  bad  effects  would  be  revealed  after  freshening. 
However,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  after  freshen¬ 
ing  my  cows  milked  more  evenly  on  all  four  quar¬ 
ters  than  they  ever  did  when  milked  by  hand. 


“A  year  ago  I  milked  my  cows  three  times  a 
day  with  the  machine  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  cows’  teats  and  udders 
were  in  as  perfect  condition  as  ever.” 

The  Best  Hired  Man 

"The  milker  was  just  as  willing  to  work  three  times  a ‘day 
as  twice.  It  never  kicked  and  has  never  refused  to  work  when 
I  wanted  to  use  it  since  the  day  it  was  installed  in  my  barn. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  continuous  use  I  am  free  to  state  that 
I  find  milking  with  the  Perfection  more  satisfactory  than 
hand  milking.  And  the  Perfection  makes  it  easier  to  secure 
hired  help  and  to  keep  the  help  in  good  humor.” 

It’s  Time  For  You  To  Investigate 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  putting  in  the  Perfection 
Milker  every  year.  It’s  the  answer  to  the  labor  problem. 
Investigate  for  yourself.  We’ll  gladly  send  you  names  and 
addresses  of  Perfection  owners,  together  with  a  free  copy  of 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know”  the  book  that  answers 
every  question  about  milking  machines.  Today  is  the  day 
to  write. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 


New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.2H 


$44  Bax' _ 

close  skimming,  durable.  . 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  |X™&”ar.d 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wortf 
fnanshlp.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  b  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free  I 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
and  save  monay.  (21)  ■ 

ALBAUfiH-DOVER  CO.,  2l7t  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


, _ j  Want  It — Save  Yon  $15  to  $500. 

f  Any  Style— Stationary.  Portable  or  Saw  Rig.  Any 
Size  --2.  3.  4,  6.  8.12.1ft,  22  or  80  H-P.  Cash  or  Easy  j 
Terms.  BOSCH  Ignition  on  order.  Catalog  FREE.  • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1892  Oakland  Ave.  1892  Empire  Bldg.i 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rebuilt  Motorcycles 

Davidsons.  Indians,  X’s.  eto.  #50  up.  List  H 

Carl  W.  Itusli  Co.,  516  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J  .  | 

M  .  HAKiS  A  DOLLAR  AN  IIOl'II  SELL  M  E  \  It  I  !TS 

apeniS  11  patent  patch  for  instantly  liionditiK  leak* 
w  in  all  utensils.  Sample  |>  A  e  k  ago  free. 
COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept,  too,  Amsterdam.  \.\  . 

Agents  —Mason  Bold  IS  Sprayers  and  Antnwnsliora  one 
Saturday;  Profits.  $2.50  earth;  Square  Deal;  Paiticu- 
lars  Free.  ItC8LF.lt  COMPANY  .  Juliitstomi.Olilu  I 


SIX 

POINTS 

0F5TAVE 

SUPPORT 


’^*LOBE  SILOS  are  substantially 
built  to  keep  silage  prime,  allow 
the  farmer  to  use  the  full  capacity  of 
his  silo,  and  to  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  hitching  and  tinkering. 

The  Globe!  extension  roof  insures  a  silo 
full  to  the  top. 

Globe  method  of  building  up  staves,  provides  a 
smooth,  strong  silo,  supported  in  every  direction  at 
every  given  point.  Stave  sections  are  put  together 
with  double  steel  splines  and  sealed  between  joints 
with  roofing  cement.  Thus  with  the  tongue  and 
groove  there  are  6  points  of  support  and  airtight¬ 
ness  insured  for  every  stave. 

Send  for  the  illustrated  Globe  Silo  Catalog 

Globe  Silo  Co., 2-12  WillowSt.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 


If  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  two  cows  and  a  heifer  which 
have  some  kind  of  itch.  They  pull  the 
hair  out  with  their  teeth.  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  I  can  do  to  relieve  them  or 
cure  it?  j.  j.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

Lice  may  he  causing  the  irritation. 
Groom  the  animals  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  raw  linseed  oil,  if  lice  are  found 
present,  freely  apply  insect  powder  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  if  the  weather  is  too 
cool  to  allow  use  of  a  liquid.  Isolate 
the  affected  animals.  Cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable  fixtures  and 
rubbing  places. 


Ewes  Dying 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  flock  of 
sheep?  I  have  lost,  seven  tine  young  ewes 
and  have  three  or  four  more  failing.  The 
first  I  notice  is  that.  I  find  them  down 
in  the  lot  and  unable  to  get  up  on  their 
feet.  They  are  so  weak  in  rear  quarters 
they  are  not  able  to  pick  themselves  up. 
When  picked  up,  they  stagger  off,  reeling, 
and  fall  again  if  you  don't  hang  on  to 
them  until  they  get  balanced.  Their  wool 
pulls  out  without  any  effort.  They  are 
terribly  dirty  at  the  nose,  and  when  they 
fall  they  are  hardly  able  to  catch  their 
breath  for  quite  a  few  seconds.  They 
are  in  good  shape,  having  had  all  the  good 
clover  hay  they  would  eat.  silage  and  a 
little  grain.  They  are  lambing  now,  and 
the  lambs  live  a  few  hours  and  die.  A 
veterinarian  called  it  pasture  tuberculosis, 
Said  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  prevent 
it,  but  did  not  know  how  to  do  that.  He 
said  to  vaccinate  against  it.  c.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

Tuberculosis  in  sheep  is  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  raritv  that  we  may  consider  it  neg¬ 
ligible  and  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  your  ewes.  Such  losses  are  quite 
common  when  during  Winter  bred  ewes 
have  been  heavily  fed  and  'too  much  con¬ 
fined.  They  do  not  occur  when  ewes  are 
made  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  a  day  ro 
get.  their  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  if 
their  bowels  at  all  times  are  kept  active. 
Constipation  and  torpidity  of  the  liver 
lead  to  absorption  of  poisonous  matters 
or  autointoxication  and  death.  A  post¬ 
mortem  examination  usually  shows  the 
liver  to  be  light  yellow  and  friable,  or  rot¬ 
ten.  and  other  abnormal  conditions  often 
are  present  and  help  do  cause  fatal  results. 
Some  of  these  are  gadfly,  grubs  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  head,  nodular  disease  of 
the  intestines  or  intestinal  or  lung  para¬ 
sites.  As  the  ewes  have  a  profuse  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils,  grubs  may  he 
the  cause,  or  they  may  have  chronic  ca¬ 
tarrh.  In  the  latter  ease  pneumonia 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  complication  and 
proves  fatal.  It  is  possible  that  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia  (that.  Western  disease) 
has  caused  your  losses,  but  the  other 
causes  are  more  likely  to  have  been  pres¬ 
ent. 


Lice  on  Horse 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  to  get 
rid  of  large  gray  horse  lice?  I  have  a 
Western  horse  that  has  lice.  The  horse 
has  a  good  appetite,  but  does  not  gain  any 
flesh.  f.  C.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  best  to  clip  a  lousy  horse  and  after 
singeing  the  coat  with  a  special  lamp 
wash  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip. 
Blanket  afterward  if  the  stable  is  cold, 
and  when  the  horse  is  standing  outdoors. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  wash  the  infested 
parts  with  a  tea  of  4  ounces  of  stavesaore 
or  larkspur  seeds  boiled  for  30  minutes 
iind  thou  strained.  If  weather  is  too  cold 
to  allow  of  washing,  dust  the  skin  with  it 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  freshly  powdered 
pyrethrum  and  one  part  each  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  powdered  tobacco  leaves. 
Repeat  as  often  as  seems  to  he  necessary. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable.  Color  the  limewash  a  neutral  tint 
by  adding  lamp  black  or  yellow  ochre. 
Pure  white  is  too  dazzling  and  hard  on 
the  eyes  for  use  in  a  horse  stable. 


Lump  Jaw 

I  have  a  three-year-old  steer  with  » 
hunch  ou  his  upper  jaw  directly  above  the 
first  two  teeth.  It  is  hard  as  the  hone 
itself.  The  steer  eats  all  right  and  chews 
his  cud.  The  two  teeth  under  the  bunch 
are  black,  and  seem  to  be  partly  decayed. 
What  can  be  done?  w<  P- 

Maine. 


The  fact  that  the  teeth  are  black  indi- 
ates  that  they  are  diseased,  as  well  as 
lie  bones  about  their  sockets.  It  m.i>, 
herefore,  be  concluded  that  this  ts  a  true 
use  of  lump  jaw  (actinomycosis),  due  11 
uvasion  of  the  tissues  by  the  ray  inn- 
•us.”  Treatment  rarely  pays  when  tne 
iones  and  teeth  are  seriously  involves, 
nd  we  shall,  therefore,  advise  you  t 
laughter  the  steer  for  meat  while  m  got  1 
lesh.  Later  it  may  become  emnciateu 
rot.i  inability  properly  to  masticate  tt  .<  • 
f  preferred,  the  animal  may  be  shU  l»e« 
,,  the  stockyards  and  slaughtered  under 
eterina rv  inspection.  If  you  do  nor  «‘r' 
O  have  the  steer  slaughtered,  have  a  w 
rinariau  extract  the  teeth  and  1|  1 

teer  on  a  course  of  iodide  ol  !.; 
deanwhile  paint  (lie  lump  with  tiuitm 
if  iodine  every  other  day. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  Canneries  of  Western  New  York 

To  compute  the  good  accruing  to  the 
growers  and  to  labor  in  Western  New 
York  by  virtue  of  the  canneries  would 
be  a  task  of  no  mean  proportions.  So 
interlocked  has  the  prosperity  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  here  and  there  been  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  canning  system 
that  often  the  biggest  reverse  that  could 
happen  to  such  a  district  would  be  the 
withdrawal  of  the  canning  factories.  Both 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  the  grist  of 
these  plants,  and  in  the  more  favored 
districts  skirting  Lake  Ontario  a  close 
network  of  factories  provides  an  oper¬ 
ating  season  of  nearly  eight  months  each 
year,  employing  labor  formerly  idle  in 
the  Fall,  and  giving  good  inside  jobs  to 
female  help,  for  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  such  limited  demand  that 
women  willing  to  work  could  only  expect 
to  earn  any  money  in  domestic  service. 

Some  of  the  first  canneries  projected 
seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  their  time. 
Stock  companies  were  promoted,  and  the 
organizing  company  would  put  up  the 
plant  and  install  the  equipment.  Very 
often  these  concerns  were  so  manipulated 
that  it  amounted  to  a  “freeze-out”  of  the 
smaller  stockholders,  many  of  whom 
would  sacrifice  their  holdings  at  well 
under  the  amount  invested. 

With  the  growing  intensiveness  of 
American  life  everywhere  the  canning 
plant  took  on  new  importance,  and  its 
vogue  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Not  fully  content  with  the  commercial 
plant,  the  housewife  has  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  home  canning  system,  by 
which  on  a  limited  scale  she  can  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  of  the  big  plant,  and  stock 
her  shelves  with  charged  tin  cans  from 
the  home  orchard  and  garden. 

The  development  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  presents  a  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  American  resourcefulness.  Fig. 
270  shows  a  modern  daylight  plant”  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction  designed 
for  the  processing  of  both  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
modern  plant  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
if  not  in  the  entire  fruit  belt.  Concrete 
has  been  used  wherever  possible,  and  the 
floors  so  graded  with  drainage  inlets  that 
the  entire  building  can  be  flushed  with 
water  in  a  few  minutes.  All  machinery 
is  mobile,  in  that  during  its  proper  sea¬ 
son  the  equipment  needed  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  work  is  easily  adjusted. 

A  battery  of  cherry  pitters,  automatically 
separating  the  stone  from  the  pulp,  in 
turn  gives  way  to  the  peach  equipment, 
by  which  the  peach  has  its  skin  removed 
by  the  lye  process  and  is  halved  and 
stoned  by  mechanical  means. 

Women  operatives  are  employed  mostly 
for  trimming  the  product  to  be  canned. 

A  long  endless  belt,  passing  between  the 
two  rows  of  trimmers,  supplies  them  with 
empty  cans  and  takes  away  the  filled 
ones.  ^  Employment  at  the  trimming 
table  is  strictly  “piece  work,”  and  many 
women  maintain  an  average  daily  wage 
of  from  $2  to  $2. HO.  Every  convenience 
conducive  to  cleanliness  is  provided  in 
the  better  grade  of  plants,  including  rest 
rooms,  well-fitted  lavatories,  etc. 

On  overtime  work  a  goodly  bonus  is 
paid,  and  such  is  the  standing  of  this 
kind  of  work  among  the  factory  help  of 
the,  districts  that  in  many  instances  the 
majority  of  the  employees  are  those  who 
have  been  engaged  with  the  same  factory 
for  several  years.  Oftentimes  a  valuable 
suggestion  or  idea  originates  with  these 
people.  The  gravity  labeler,  shown  in 
Fig.  272.  is  an  instance  of  a  device  per¬ 
fected  by  an  employee,  and  doing  auto¬ 
matically  and  with  great  precision  labeling 
work  that  had  been  done  previously  by 
hand  in  slow  and  laborious  fashion.  For 
years  there  had  been  mechanical  labelers 
designed  for  the  smaller  cans,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  No.  10  size,  holding  about 
one  gallon,  the  machine  would  not  work, 
and  all  labels  had  to  be  pasted  on  by 
.  n  i  Gie  gravity  labeler  the  cans 
roll  down  an  incline,  passing  over  and 
touching  a  vat  of  adhesive.  Continuing 
down  the  incline  the  can  rolls  over  the 
Afii stack,  an<1  Gio  label  is  picked  up. 

At  rue  end  of  the  machine  the  can  has 
its  pace  siackened  by  a  brace  of  brushes 
if1,1,,1’’,  passes  under,  and  this  rubs  the 
Al>*,  Gie  mm.  As  the  developer 

i, Ido  118  an,l  wonderfully  efficient 

M :  AH  you  have  to  do  is  to 

e  m  u  A16™  ,ont  ’jalaimled  and  have  a  man 
catch  them  labeled  at  the  other 
No  doubt  the 
reached  their 

deen’r,’1?"  »<T"niPlished  in  the  past 
vears  it  u  a.lia,f>  ^"ring  the  last  few 
the  hi!  •  188  a  fight  to  keep 

•h!dJ;  s  w'th  successive 
Vim  o'  ,s,'KiU‘-  labor  and  tin 

>  return  uf  normal  conditions  great 
of  the  industry  may  be 


end.’ 

canneries  have  not  yet 
acme  of  development,  much 


on  in 
short- 
cans. 


corrections  will  be  made  in  the  canuers’ 
dealings  with  producers.  J.  A.  McOal- 
lum,  a  prominent  Niagara  County  grower, 
says  that  tomatoes  during  the  last  five 
years  have  been  sold  for  about  $4  per 
ton  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  lie 
also  adds  that  the  canners  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  downcast  over  the  new  movement, 
since  it  betters  conditions  with  them  by 
making  their  obtaining  of  crops  more  de¬ 
pendable,  and  in  having  the  dealings  with 
a  large  number  of  people  cut  down  to 
dealing  with  a  comparatively  few,  thus 
making  it  easier  to  do  business. 

The  leading  counties  organized  in  New 


wc  have  known  cases  where  the  soil  was 
practically  blown  away  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  plowed  and  fitted  for  seeding.  The 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  has  worked 
out  the  following  suggestions.  A  “listed 
furrow  ’  means  that  the  soil  is  plowed  up 
over  a  narrow  strip  of  unplowed  ground 
by  working  both  ways,  and  thus  throwing 
the  furrows  into  a  ridge.  This  is  another 
argument  for  keeping  light  soil  well 
stuffed  with  organic  matter: 

If  the  land  is  dry,  any  of  our  soils  will 
blow.  Some  protection  can  he  afforded 
by  drilling  the  grain  crosswise  the  prevail¬ 
ing  direction  of  the  winds.  On  new 
lands,  full  of  organic  matter,  this  protec¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  sufficient  in  most 
cases.  On  lands  that  have  been  under 
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-4  "Daylight”  Canning  Factory.  Fig.  270 


Interior  1  icw  of  Canning  Factory.  Fig.  271 


Gravity  Labeling  Device.  Fig.  272 


York  so  far  include  Niagara.  Orleans, 
Mouroe,  Wayne,  Ontario,  Livingston, 
Genesee  and  Onondaga,  a.  u.  pulvek. 


Trouble  from  Blowing  Wheat 

On  the  Western  plains  where  high 
winds  prevail  farmers  often  have  great 
trouble  on  the  lighter  soils ;  the  high  and 
continuous  winds  often  blow  the  soil  so 
that  the  seed  wheat  is  uncovcrd  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  ’Phis  trouble  is  not  serious  on 
most  Eastern  farms,  where  hills  and  wind¬ 
breaks  stop  the  force  of  the  wind,  yet 


the  plow  for  several  years,  in  which  the 
organic  matter  has  been  reduced,  or  on 
sandy  lands,  this  cross  drilling  will  not 
furnish  sufficient  protection.  The  trouble 
with  blowing  is  that  the  winds  start  the 
soil  to  moving.  Moving  soil  loosens  up 
more  soil,  pulverizes  it.  and  soon  heavy 
damage  and  soil  movement  results.  A 
few  listed  furrows  put  iu  crosswise  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  will 
almost  completely  control  the  blowing. 
The  blowing  can  bo  stopped,  even  after 
it  is  started,  by  throwing  in  the  furrows, 
two  or  three,  then  leaving  a  space  of  a 
few  rods,,  then  throwing  in  a  few  more. 
The  sandier  the  land  the  more  frequently 


must  the  listed  furrows  be  thrown  in. 

Good  farming  and  the  rotation  of  crops 
will  reduce  the  danger.  But  when  blow¬ 
ing  commences,  the  throwing  in  of  listed 
furrows  constitutes  the  best  protection 
for  the  immediate  situation.  Often  a  few 
listed  furrows  at  the  windward  side  of 
the  field  will  protect  the  whole  field. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  fur¬ 
rows  more  frequently  at  intervals  of  from 
four  to  20  rods.  Of  course,  the  listed 
furrows  will  kill  out  some  wheat,  but 
only  a  relatively  small  amount,  and  will 
protect  the  wheat  that  is  left  which  might 
otherwise  be  killed. 


Get  Your  Money’s  Worth 

A  Long  Island  farmer,  who  was  draw¬ 
ing  home  a  load  of  fertilizer  past  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
in  gdale.  gave  a  ride  to  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  returning  from  the  village. 
The  students  were  studying  fertilizers, 
and  so  asked  questions.  “What  is  the 
formula?”  The  answer  was:  8-0.” 

‘‘4'he  price?”  “Thirty-six  dollars  a 
ton.  The  boys  were  too  polite  to  say 
wliat  they  thought,  but  brought  me  the 
problem,  and  together  we  compared  its 
value  with  quoted  prices  on  materials  and 
other  mixtures. 

Names .  and:  labels  may  inspire  the 
farmer’s  imagination,  but  plants  cannot 
read,  and  only  know  what  the  sack  con¬ 
tains.  The  way  we  figure  is  this  :  1A-8-0 

means  one-half  per  cent  of  a  ton,  or  10 
lbs  of  nitrogen ;  eight  per  cent  of  a  ton, 
or  100  lbs.,  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  no  potash.  For  our  acid  soils,  nitrate 
of  soda  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
source  of  nitrogen,  costing  $80  a  ton, 
which  contains  320  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or 
25c  per  lb.  Thus,  assuming  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  best,  a  ton  contains  $2.55 
worth  of  nitrogen. 

Now  anyone  can  buy  acid  phosphate  at 
a  tou,  which  contains  16  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid.  As  16  per 
cent  of  a  ton.  or  320  lbs.,  costs  $25,  a 
pound  costs  almost  exactly  eight  cents, 
making  the  160  lbs.  in  the  ton  of  fertilizer 
cost  $12.80.  or  the  entire  ton  $15.30, 
while  the  retail  price  was  $36,  leaving 
rm  •  1  mo.le  Gian  $20  a  ton  excess  profit. 
Ibis  particular  case  was  unusually  raw, 
but  it  served  to  start  us  thinking  what  it 
costs  a  farmer  to  let  someone  else  think 
for  him. 

In  reality  the  case  is  even  worse  than 
it  appears.  The  value  of  the  nitrogen  is 
given  ou  the  assumption  that  it  is  equal 
to  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  by  no  moans 
the  case.  In  fact,  any  fertilizer  con tain¬ 
ts less  than  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
is. likely  to  contain  garbage  tankage  or 
dried  swamp  muck,  which  are  of  almost 
no  value  for  this  year’s  crop.  The  less 
nitrogen  a  fertilizer  contains  the  lower 
the  value  of  what  it  does  contain,  especially 
“5  he  whole  contains  less  than  a  total  of 
14  per  cent  plant  food.  Thus,  if  we  elim¬ 
inate  the  worthless  half  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  we  see  the  real  case  of  eight  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  selling  for  $36, 
while  twice  as  much  can  be  bought  for 
8-0.  An  easier  way  to  figure  values  is 
by  units.  A  unit  is  one  per  cent  of  a 
ton,  or  20  lbs.,  and  is  always  used  by  the 
wholesale  trade.  Last  Fall,  when  fore- 
banded  farmers  were  buying  the  fertilizer, 
acid  phosphate  cost  $24  for  16  per  cent. 
or  1.  0  Nitrogen  cost  from  $5 

to  $8  a  unit,  and  potash  cost  $3  for  each 
per  cent,  and  were  freely  sold  at  those 
figures. 

These  prices  have  not  changed  greatly, 
and  are  within  reach  of  anyone  who  can 
buy  a  carload  for  cash.  At  these  rates 
a  4-8-4  potato_  fertilizer  should  cost 
around  $;>0  to  $55  a  ton,  while  many  are 
charging  $65  to  $80.  A  2-12-2  grain  fer- 
tdizer  should,  sell  at  $36  or  $38,  but  $48 
to  $:>;>  is  being  paid.  Labor  and  crops 
have  both  advanced  more  than  good  fer¬ 
tilizer.  which  is  a  strong  reason  for  using 
more  than  ever  before.  The  Soil  Im¬ 
provement  Committee  representing  all  the 
makers  advise  us  not  to  use  anv  contain¬ 
ing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  plant  food, 
yet  we  find  thousands  of  farmers  using 
such  brands  as  2-6-0.  1-8-1.  1-8-0,  1-0-0 
and  2-S-J.  all  of  which  contain  low-grade 
ammoniates  and  from  600  to  1.000  lbs. 
of  filler,  or.  as  the  agents  politely  call  it, 
conditioner.”  In  years  past  leather 
meal,  hoofmeal.  hair,  feathers,  wool  waste 
and  shoddy  waste  were  frowned  upon  by 
good  fertilizer  mixers,  and  swamp  muck 
was  used  in  place  to  grow  onions  or  cel¬ 
ery.  but  now  these  “outlaw”  materials  are 
mixed  with  the  rock  phosphate  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  aiul  cooked  in  the  mixture 
until  even  a  State  chemist  cannot  tell 
what  the  material  has  been.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  criminal  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  but  it  is  imbecility 
to  try  to  feed  her  on  sawdust.  Yet  that 
is  just  wh  .t  thousands  of  farmers  are 
trying  to  do  to  their  lands  by  applying 
low-grade  fertilizer.  n.  f.  button. 


“Both  ob  dese  here  gents,”  said  t 
witness.  Mandy  Thomas,  rather  impress 
with  the  importance  of  being  in  con 
was  standin  at  the  corner  convers 
with  each  other  pretty  hot  an’  point 
like.  “Relate  the  conversation.”  sn 
the  prosecutor.  “Ah  don’t  remember 
sab.  said  Mandy.  thoughtfully,  “  ’cc 
dat  dey  was  callin’  each  other  wh 
de.v  is.” — Credit  Lost. 


■  Din  the  woman  give  any  reason  fo 
attempting  to  commit  suicide?”  asked  th 
court.  “Yes.  your  honor,”  answered  th 
policeman.  “What  was  her  reason? 
“She  said  she  wanted  to  die.” — Every 
body’s. 
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Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  end 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You’ll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs-— better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  Is  only  ono  way  to  deal  with  baby  chicks 
nnd  that  Is  t#  keep  them  well.  Doctoring  a  hun- 
tired  or  more  •hick#  18  mighty  discouraging 

It’s  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  If*  per 
cent  of  chicks,  from  hatching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more. 

pr° Ourbook,*  “Care  of  Baby  Chicks’*  (free,  end  a 
package  of  Germozone  Is  the  best  chick  Insurance* 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
SICKNESS— -N OT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  ‘‘I  never 
had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season  C.  O.  Retrain, 
Moline,  Ill.  “Not  a  case  of  white  dlarrhoealn  three 
years”— Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.  “Have  800  chicks 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowel 
trouble”— Mrs.  Wm.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  “Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  we 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  if  we  had  had  It 
at  the  start  we  would  not  have  lost  8  "ingle  chick  — 
Wm.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton,  Pa. 

GERMOZONE  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  Is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  Is  ten 
timesbetter.  It  is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  snuffles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
sore  bead,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
25c,  75c,  11.50  pkg«.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F- 50  Omaha,  Neb. 


Kendel’s  Superior  Strains 

'4  Famous  lor  Standard  Bred.  Utility  Quelitiei 

V'  SCj)  All  leading  breeds  including  Leg- 
\i£y-  horns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy- 
■  andot  tes,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brah- 

1  mas,  Langshans,  Orpingtons, 

1  Ducks,  etc,  Prices  reasonable.  Cireul«r  Free. 

|  A.  O.  Keiidel,  28H  Proepeet,  Cleveland,  O. 

Baby 

CHIX 

Hatching 

EGGS 

BABY  OHICKS 
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While  Leghorn  OillCKS  et  Strain  "utility 

A merican-English  Leghorns.  Long,  deep-bodied,  typical 
birds,  bred  exclusively  for  heavy  egg  production.  Laying 
Ccntest  winners.  Send  for  prices  and  circular.  UltANIi. 
til  IV  STOCK  FARM  *  HATCHERY,  II.  No.  1,  Zeeland.  Mlelilguii 


orn  Chicks  fromourEBe,^k- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


200,000  CHICKS 

Reds,  Itocks,  Leghorns,  Minorcas 
and  ltroilers  at  rock  bottom  prices  by 
Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  and  sufe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  11th  year.  Catn.  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield.  Pa. 


FOR  APRIL  AND 
MAY  DELIVERY 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  C.  R.  I  REDS 
and  ANC0NAS.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Hewett's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,Seroeantsville,  N.  J . 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penua. 


ANY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM* 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  TrimmaPs  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

f|J|y  Al  H  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  I.eg- 
1111  ■  ■III  ||  horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

v  BB  B  **  ■*  **  620  Main  St..  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order*  accepted 
for  May  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  New  Yokk 

S.C.  W.Leghorn  Eggs  ft:  K 

Birds.  Wickoff  and  Pennsylvania  stock.  S2  for  15: 

S10  per  100.  Mrs  H.  C.  BLD0MER,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS  circular  he* 

foi  e  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  tiie  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R.  Pillslown,  H.  J. 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 
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Strong,  Sturdy 
—from  Record 

Layers 


The  sort  that  start  you  right  in  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Well-bred,  well-hatched— the  Standard  Hillpot  Way. 

Foul*  Big  Hatches  Each  Week 


100  50  25 

W.  Leghorns.. $20.00  $10.00  $6.00 
Blk,  Leghorns.  22.00  11.00  6.00 

Br.  Leghorns..  22.00  11.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks.  25.00  12.50  7.00 


100  50  25 

Buff  Rocks... $25. 00  $12.50  $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds _  26.00  13.00  7.00 

White  Rocks..  30.00  15.00  8.00 

W.  Wyandottes  30.00  15.00  8.00 


.  Order  Now  at  These  Prices 

Sent  Postpaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Capacity  Over  a  Million  Chicks  Per  Year 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 

WHAT  IS  IT? 


*> 


THIS  CORNELL  CERTIFICATION  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage,  vigor  and,  above  all, 
in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  Sth,  1919,  at  My  Plant, 
Cornell  University 

Selected,  seal-banded  and  registered  as  Special  Breeding  Stock  the 
largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that  had  ever  been  certified  in  any 
one  flock  in  New  York  State.  These  are  all  large  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOn  IIATCHING 

front  these  record-producing  hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock.  SEND 
FOR  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best 

plants.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Farm,  Box,  YV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Deliveries — April  6,  13,  20th,  and  every  week. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Prompt  deliveries.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Strong  pure-bred  baby  chicks  from  Free-Ranged 
heavy  laying  flocks.  April  and  May  chicks  now 
being  sold. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE 

The  Stockton  Hatchery  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  atStorrs  1919  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4,000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

In  hots  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15 % 
25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chick# 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

t««*  EiiriSrt.ai 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck, L.I.N.V. 


George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  Good  Layers 

My  ten  birds  in  the  Connecticut  Contest  laid  917 
eggs  Nov.  1st  to  April  10,  exceeded  by  only  one 
of  the  100  pens.  My  20  birds  in  the  New  Jersey 
Contest  laid  1,857  eggs  in  the  same  24  weeks, 
exceeded  bv  onlv  one  of  these  100  pens. 

BABY  CHICKS— May  5th  and  12th,  $28  per 
100;  May  19tli,  $27;  May  26th,  $25;  June  2d.  $23; 
June  9th,  $22,  if  ordered  now;  closely  related  to 
the  birds  in  my  contest  pens.  Chicks  like  these 
pay  many  times  more  profit  than  most  chicks. 
Every  lot  sent  out  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
every  other  lot,  as  near  as  practicable.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  $2:  balance  C.  O.  D.  by 
Parcel  Post  or  Express.  I  pay  parcel  postage 
but  not  expressage.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

This  is  our  Twenty -eighth  successsful  season.  Ruy 
your  chicks  from  the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United 
Stales.  Baby  chicks  from  farm-ranged,  pure-bred 
stock,  with  high  egg  yields.  Now  boolung  order 
for  March  and  April  deliveries. 

Our  prices  moderate.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BLACK  MINORCAS 
CHICKS  ANCONAS 

19c  BARRED  ROCKS 

IIP  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
New  Catalog  FREE  Price  List  FREE 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  with  records  of  170  to  219  Eggs  <&  $4  up. 
Hatching  Eggs  @  $10,  balance  of  .season. 

M.  J.  Uuackenbush  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


3S>? 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plainebt.ro  62H 

Bi,n«Inw  Poultry  Farm  Pn°j: 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ■ 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to.  buy  eggs  for  setting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular 

Chicks  booked  up  till  the  15th  of  May.  My  way  of 
thinking,  a  May  or  fore  part  of  June  chick  will  do  bet- 
ter,  than  earlier  hatched,  on  account  of  backward 
spring,  also  uovero  winter,  May  chicks  make  the  best 
winter  layers.  Can  spare  a  limited  amount  of  eggs  in 
April  yet.  Will  dispose  of  my  surplus  Cockerels  and 
Cock  birds  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  after  the  first 
of  May,  after  June  first  one-half  price  listed  in  my  cir¬ 
cular,  get  my  circular  and  see  the  bargain  you  are 
getting. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

BOX  5 

BallstonSpa,  N.  Y. 


ROYS.  RIDER 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free*  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Egga 
for  batching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150.000  Imby 
chicks  for  1920.  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  June  and  July  deli  v  cry.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  hook, 
Prnlils  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

S.C.  W.LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  s'oek  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  high  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free  with  every  order. 
June,  July  and  August  chicks  16  cents  each  postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brook  side  Poultry  Farm.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.J. 


Prices 

18c 

UP 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Mny,  15c  :iud  17c.  Selected  from  heavy  layers. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  ID  1.  Box  12.  Denton,  Md. 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

START  WITH  EGGS 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens—  More  profitable  tli an  chick¬ 
ens  as  they  eat  only  half  as  much— Bring  $2.00 
per  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  hen 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards.  Raise 
them  with  chicken  liens.  Make  fine  eating — 
good  decoys — money  makers. 

Our  Birds  Make  Money 
F or  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 

1768  Penobscot  Building  Detroit,  Mich 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds'  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain.  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America.  England  and  Australia  at 
Mo.  Lay.Cont.  16-page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets)— Eggs 

$6  for  15.  3  settings.  $1 3.  It  is  possible  from  these  eggs  to 
produce  birds  worth  $50  each.  Or-  HAYMXN,  Ooylestown,  Pi. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Storrs  contest.  No  chicks. 
Jclks  F.  Francais  -  West  Hampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

,  EXCLUSIVELY 

Late  April,  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 
June,  15.00 

LITTLE  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YORK 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  wide reputation for 

quality,  the  standard  by  which  others  are  judged. 
Rocks,  Reds,  and  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Low  price,  prompt 
delivery,  circulars  free.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frencbtown,  N.  J 

fUu  nirl  Phinlra  S.  C.  WHITE  IEGH0RRS— from  heavy  layers. 

Udj|-UIU  uniUKS  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  25-yrs. expe¬ 
rience.  International  hover.  Cycle  hatcher  50  egg  size, 
and  Belgian  Hare  bucks  for  sale.  C.  STEVENS,  Ramemville,  H.r 


Sale  of  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Wyckotf  strain. 

Ten  weeks  Bullets.  Forest  Farm,  Rock  away.  N.J. 

For  Sale— Barron  S.C.W. Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  3-yr.-old  breeders  of  large  size,  $2  setting ; 

*10  hundred.  It.  Gregolre,  B.  I'.l>.89,  Newfleld,  N.  V. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND^  REDS 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Kegs,  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir 

cular.  B.  QUACKEN8USH.  Darien,  Conn  Box  BOO,  Phone  140. 


S.C 

Tompkins’  Bloodlines, 
layers  at  right  prices. 


I-  JFtE  D  S  ”,  Lay* 

We  offer  eggs  from  our  heavy 

».  I,.  MAI  kit  A  SON,  Marlboro,  N.I. 


ROSE  COMB  K.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bred-to-Lay  Blue  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners  at  leading  “hows.  #2.50  per  15;  #12.50  per  100. 
CatalpaPoultry  Farm,  K.  I).  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  m£8 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin's  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Famous  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  K.  1  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st,  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  H.  J- 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  range  Poultry  r  ecd  S: 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs.  An¬ 
conas,  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares,  Oavies 
and  Holstein  cattle.  H  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa 

BABY  CHIX  'ASK.™  *«“4 

"i*"  Write  for  price  list  and 

order  blank.  The  SPENCER  Hatchery,  Spencer.  Ohio 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light- Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Burred  Rocks,  S.  O.W  .  and  Brown  1j0£* 
horns.  Catalog  free.  River  dale  Poultry  Farm.  Boi  165,  Riverdale.  n  J 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits.  Deer ,  etc. 

for  stocking  purooMB,  0 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Dncks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Boxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.I.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  \ardley.  Pa 
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Dead  Bees  and  Dying  Chicks 

I  have  a  little  brooder  house  with  eoal- 
stove  brooder-  for  my  little  ehjcks.  In  the 
Winter  we  have  used  this  house  to  store 
honey  bees.  In  the  Spring,  after  taking 
out  the  bees.  I  sweep  out  the  ..dead  ones, 
the  floor  being  just  dirt.  Last  Spring  I 
lost  (piite  a  number  of  chicks,  apparently 
all  right,  when  they  just  keel  over  and 
are  gone.  Could  it  be  the  dead  bees? 
We  stored  the  bees  there  again  last  Win¬ 
ter,  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  safe  to 
put  my  chicks  in.  or  if  the  bees  were  the 
cause  of  my  trouble.  What  do  you  think? 

New  York.  MRS.  M.  j.  u. 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  use  of 
the  brooder  house  could  make  it  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  deaths  of  the  young  chicks, 
though  others  who  keep  bees  and  chickens 
together  may  have  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences  which  would  throw  light  upon  the 
matter.  If  there  is  any  danger  in  giving 
young  chicks  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
dead  bees  which  have  accumulated  upon 
the  floor  of  a  bee  storage  house  during 
the  Winter,  we  should  all  be  glad  to 
know  about  it  and  would  appreciate  any 
reports  upon  the  subject.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks 

We  hatched  incubator  chickens  in  the 
cellar,  and  kept  them  in  the  brooder  in 
the  cellar.  They  had  another  box  at¬ 
tached  to  the  brooder  to  run  in.  We  now 
have  them  out  of  doors  in  a  henhouse. 
They  have  been  dying  one  or  two  a  day 
for  10  days.  They  are  all  humped  up, 
seem  to  be  all  wings.  They  are  very 
weak.  What  is  the  trouble?  A.  E.  J. 

Maryland. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  could 
ail  these  chickens  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  point  out  a  possible 
single  cause.  In  the  first  place,  chickens 
may  well  be  hatched  in  the  cellar^  but 
they  should  not  be  kept  there.  Sunlight 
and  fresh  air  are  indispensable  to  health, 
and  the  chicks  should  be  given  them  at 
once  after  hatching.  An  outdoor  run 
upon  the  ground  is  also  needed,  as  chicks 
will  not  thrive  indoors  upon  board  floors 
for  more  than  about  two  weeks.  There 
may.  of  course,  be  some  disease,  like  white 
diarrhoea,  among  your  chicks,  but  the 
■fact  that  you  kept  them  for  some  time  in 
the  cellar  and  have  them  now  in  a  hen¬ 
house,  presumably  without  any  outdoor 
run.  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
weakness  and  humped-up  appearance. 
Your  method  of  feeding  may  also  be  at 
fault. 

Try  removing  your  chicks  to  an  outdoor 
brooder,  or  at  least  to  a  warm,  light,  tip- 
stairs  room  as  soon  as  they  are  well  dried 
off.  after  hatching  the  next  time.  They 
may  be  kept  confined  to  the  brooder  or 
room,  if  necessary  for  a  week  or  two.  but 
should  then  be  given  a  run  upon  the 
ground  and  warm  quarters  to  which  to 
return  when  cold.  Keep  their  quarters 
clean,  give  them  fresh  litter  to  scratch  in 
as  fast  as  the  old  becomes  moist  or  soiled, 
feed  hard,  finely  cracked  grains  for  their 
first  few  weeks  of  life,  with  a  properly 
combined  dry  mash  :  give  them  milk  in 
some  form,  and  tender  green  stuff  from 
the  start,  and  treat  them  right  otherwise, 
and  you  will  probably  have  better  luck. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ducks  vs.  Leghorns 


Having  read  article  on  page  800.  “The 
Leghorn  vs.  Indian  Runner  Duck.”  I  offer 
my  experience  with  both.  I  would  prefer 
the  duck ;  don’t  think  there  is  any  fowl 
living  that  will  lay  as  many  eggs  wiih 
the  right  care,  but  they  require  different 
feed  from  chickens.  I  never  could  get 
results  by  feeding  whole  grain.  Feed  a 
mixture  of  ground  corn  and  oats,  equal 
parts  by  weight,  with  same  amount  of 
wheat  bran  by  measure,  and  10  per  cent 
meat  scrap.  If  you  have  no  oats,  use 
cornmeal  and  bran,  equal  parts  by  weight, 
but  they  must  have  meat  in  some  form  to 
do  their  best.  My  first  flock  was  hatched 
in  April.  I  got  the  first  egg  in  just  5^0 
months  from  the  day  they  were  hatched. 
R.v  October  1  was  getting  from  20  to  2S 
eggs  from  23  ducks;  laid  this  way  till  in 
December;  began  again  in  January  and 
laid  equally  as  well  till  August;  began 
again  in  September.  My  next  flock  was 
lot):  got  as  high  as  150  eggs  per  day; 
would  run  about  130  to  140.  As  to  mar¬ 
ket.  I  got  20  cents  extra  about  Easter 
fnne.  about  the  same  at  other  times.  1 
do  not  think  the  cost  of  feeding  would  be 
any  more,  but  they  are  harder  to  keep 
clean  ;  bedding  must  be  changed  oftener. 

0b>°-  A.  R. 


Ailing  Hens 

M  hat  is  the  trouble  with  my  sitting 
aired  ltock  hens?  These  hens  become 
aniict ed,  only  when  inclined  to  sit.  with 
a  greenish  colored  discharge  from  bowels.  I 
''inch  if  neglected  results  in  death.  For  | 
.  e  years  I  have  contended  with  this  I 
niisanee.  and  do  not  understand  it.  nor  | 
an  i  learn  from  men  here  interested  in 
the  care  of  hundreds  of  fowls.  w.  s. 
Pennsylvania. 


i  .(J(’  n°t  know  of  any  disease  < 
-an<1  strongly  suspect  th 

supposed  sitting  disposition  is  rat 
!  r  t0.  ^main  quiet  upon  the  m 
ern.  l  r  ln,crf‘ash'K  weakness  fro 

Hen's  rferd°rS  ,lie  digestive  o 

,  tllat,  sometime*  appear  to  1 

S-h°rtly.  :tftl'r  found  dead 

givbio-  h  fVDg  evu,ently  been  sick  w 

mo  g  ?tber  evidence  of  it.  Thi> 
there1;*  -V  y0Ur  lu'Ils-  of  course, 

"recti  rPa  ,-v  disease  that  pr< 

time  enn'VP  (,lschai'Ses  and  at  the 
I  do  nnt-T8  or  ?Pl,e,,rs  with  broot 
1  d0  not  k“0\v  whut  it  is.  M.  J 


Vineland.  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  23,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wk.Totl 

Gnrret  W.  Bnck.  N.  ,J. .  77  1363 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  80  1530 

B.  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  68  1319 

J.  H.  Kolfcit  &  Son,  N,  J .  66  1247 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  56  1640 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  88  1235 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.J .  51  1510 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK* 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  68  1392 

Chicatawbur  Farm  Mass .  99  1509 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  92  983 

Rosewood  Rox. N.  J .  67  1451 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Ma4s . •• _  53  1043 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  9*  1497 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bate3.  N  J .  52  1355 

E.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.J .  64  1503 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  50  1239 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J .  69  758 

O.  G.  Knigat.  R.  1 .  51  1285 

John  F  Stringer.  N.J .  54  1453 

Mrs  H.  H.  Suter,  N.  J .  58  1468 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  82  1075 

*.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J.  8.  Armitaga,  N.J .  66  1325 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards.  N.J .  62  1419 

H,  W.  Collingwood.  N.J .  88  857 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  67  1551 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  ai  1468 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J. . .  63  1309 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass .  68  1334 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  81  1581 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J .  57  1229 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  .  100  2188 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J .  62  1494 

David  E,  Warner.  R.  1 .  68  1180 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  N.  Allen.  N.J .  65  1032 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . .  93  1695 

J.  Bayer  &  Son.  N.J .  54  1323 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N  J .  75  1131 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.J . loi  1663 

Gregory  Brundage  A  Son,  N.Y .  74  1090 

Broad  Acres  Farm, Conn .  76  1181 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J .  84  1364 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  103  1139 

Frank  Carpente8,  Pa .  85  1605 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn .  73  1190 

J.  8.  Cray  A  Son.  N.J .  97  1524 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  93  1452 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  .  35  764 

Chas.  L.  Ebell.  N.J .  94  U52 

Elgcnrauch  A  De  Winter.  Inc.,  N.J .  67  1136 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J .  90  1410 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.J .  84  1449 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  80  1352 

Forsgate  Farms.  N.J .  83  1059 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  81  1214 

J.  8.  Gabriel,  N.  J .  84  1579 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  85  1395 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  84  1044 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  86  1590 

C.  8.  Green.  N.J  .  53  M42 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  96  1436 

Janies  F.  Harrington.  N.J .  78  1351 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  62  777 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  71  979 

The  Hoehn  Kvrm,  N.  Y .  80  1031 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  113  1769 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  89  1499 

C.  Korfmann,  N.  S .  811396 

W  H.  Leslie,  N.J . .  69  1412 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  97  1617 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  911633 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.J .  82  1599 

8unny  Crest.  N.  Y .  83  897 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass.  .  61  1500 

Frederick  B.  Naylor,  N.  J .  90  1343 

8amuel  Niece  A  8on,  N.  J .  81  1366 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  .N.J .  78  1386 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  90  1947 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J .  80  1-34 

Qu.ensbury  Farm.  N  J .  83  1046 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J .  83  1163 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.y .  92  1856 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  75  1344 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J .  9s  948 

John  G.  Simmouds.  N.  J .  90  1040 

Herman  F.  Bonder  N.  J .  70  1064 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  93  ]267 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J .  74  1372 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . .  .  73  1015 

The  Training  School,  N.J .  64  1186 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J .  76  1038 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  89  1480 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  82  1218 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  ....  9 7  | .>75 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  96  1367 

Gustav  Walters.  N.J .  69  1463 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  79  1616 

A.  G.  Whetbel.  N  J  .  68  1074 

Hermon  E.  White.  N.,1 .  88  1364 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J  .  67  1200 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J .  93  1179 

Total .  7760  132312 

¥  ffcITCF  A  Cl?  r,ds  fanu  animals  of  lice,  or 

LUUi3rj"Ln/i>£,  we  refund  money.  Dollar 
r'UAvi  uw  ...  ,  package  enough  for  ten  cows. 
C.KA5  LAW  N  1-ARMS,  Inc.  Waterbury,  Vermont 


^attituefe  HDfjite 
~  K  HcgtjornJfarm 

JTJ3XTE  CHICKS 


$17.00  per  IOO 
160.00  per  lOOO 


3000  Weekly 
Circular 

A.  H.  PENNY, 


Prompt  Delivery 
Address 

MATTITUCK,  N.Y. 


. . 

Jurtrhlge  Rocks.  Eggs.  #2.50—15.  Chicks.  25c.  each. 
post4>aid.  Mrs.  Jessie  Caklkton,  Williamstown,  Vt, 


B 


nrred  Rock  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  sto.-lc 
T.  Rydberg  -  Uicksville,  New  York 


Light 


Brahmas  ONtv-  IIth  selected  eggs 


. .  Settings;  S2  ;  50,56;  one  hundred 

$10.  Cockerels,  53.50.  Haystack  Ml.  Farm,  Norfolk.  Conn 


Eggs  !r.°K  Tn.WrvT-  White  Wyandottes 

$2 — 15;  510 — 100.  Choice  Cockerels.  55. 

II.  W.  HUNK  -  Germantown,  New  York 


ohici-cs  a.  rc  n  Roox 

Single  Comb  Reds.  Also  White  anti  Brown  Leghorn*. 
Ured  from  pnre-hred.  healthy.  lteavv  laving,  free-range 
hr-  talers.  ADRIAN  DeNKEF,  8odus,  New  York 


BabyChicks 


Estki.le  Fewster 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn. 
Cornell  certified. 

$Si5  per  100. 
Ontario.  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  1  -J c.  each.  Joint  Henning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Kerr  s Guaranteed  BabyChicks 


LIVE 


High  quality,  moderate  price  and  big  value  are  concentrated  in  Kerr  Chicks.  We  believe,  and 

our  thousands  of  regular  customers  will  tell  yon,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Onr  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and  uniform  appear¬ 
ance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range,  which  insures  vigor  in  their  young¬ 
sters.  Our  hatcheries,  two  of  the  largest  in  tile  world,  are  modern  and  complete  and  are 
manned  by  experts.  Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  Ready  May  12th,  19th,  26th, 


Springfield 
$5.50  per  25 


Other  Breeds  June  1st 
250,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or 

White  te9ghornS * * *|  *20-°°  Per  1011  *">•<>»  PW  50 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 

Buff  Rocks  -  $25.00  per  tOO  $12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 

R.  I.  Reds 

White  WyandottesJ 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  0.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 
first-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  direct  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  reqtiest.  Get  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


•mfiimninnninnianManmMiaii 
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The  Flower  of  the  Season* s  Chicks 1 * * * 


High  Fertility  and  Wonderful  Hatches 
Make  These  Low  Prices  Possible 


It’s  a  great  year  at  Rosemont.  Chicks  better  than  ever — and  such  hatches!  We  sold  in 
advance  all  tile  chicks  we  dared  promise.  Now  the  unexpected  surplus  is  for  sale  at  prices 
which  are  all  to  your  advantage.  Price  reductions  range  from  $20  to  $40  per  1.000.  Hurry  your 
order  for  these  wonderful  early  chicks.  Rosemont  Quality  at  these  prices  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere. 


1 00,000  for  Delivery  May  1 7, 1 8,  19, 24, 25 


White  Leghorns . 

Buft  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes — White  Rocks — Anconas 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$18.00 

$  9.50 

$5.50 

20.00 

10.00 

6.00 

22.00 

11.00 

6.25 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Send  check,  money  order  or  express  order  with  your  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 


Complete  Catalog  Free  on  Request 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES 


Drawer  4 

Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Stock 

“  *Nuff  Said!** 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles  ::  New  York 

Tiffany’s  Superior  DlirlflinffC 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1  Jill  .HIIIIMN 

GIANT  ROUEN  * ^  wvimiiijU 

Everlay  Indian  Runners.  (All  varieties.)  Eggs. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams,  Hares. Cnvies,  Does,  Stock,  Kggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

_ _  \  A  / _ SUPER  QUALITY 

\AT  LEGHORN  CHIX 

(S.  C.  White) 

From  Trapnested  and  Selected  Stock 

Year  Round  Heavy  Producers! 
READY  MAY  19-24 

Get  our  circular  and  prices. 

#  / /y\\  %  THE  WHITE  DIAMOND  FARM 

MILFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

PEKIN  DUCKS KS’iS'iS: 

W.  J.  SWIFT  -  North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

White  Pekin  Duck  Hatching  Eggs 

Also  Kegral -Dorcas  White  Wyandotte  etfffs,  $2  per  15,  via 
parcel  post,  prepaid.  JOHN  DaVISON,  Chambertbur?,  Pa 

B.  Red  Turkev  Eaas  *u 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

lrom  directly  imported  Barron  sires 

Pedigrees  2S0-28S  eggs.  After  June  1st  will  supply  chicks 
from  choice  hens  and  imixirted  sires  for  only  #24  per 
100,  Postpaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Other  White  Leghorn  chicks.  16e  each.  Hatching  eggs. 
Prompt  shipment.  Circular  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  IV 

I.  STRINGHAM  -  Glen  Cove.  New  York 

Barron’sWhite Wyandottes 

Barron  strain  imported  by  myself  Records.  283  to  2S3. 
Prices  reasonable.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachlv,  New  York 

EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-BABY  CHICKS 

egg  production  and  quality.  Order  now.  Eggs,  $3  per  15  ; 
Chicks,  32o each.  Circular  free.  ThecBore  Paole.  Jamnflh,  N.r. 

500  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

12  mos.  old,  now  laying,  68%,  $3.25  each.  No  culls. 
2-mos.-old  pullets.  $1.75  each.  Must  please  or  will 
refund  money.  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 

C  /"*  PoHc  '^'xcorabinedMayl.tosivs 

•  IVC  u  3  work  ou  range.  Healthv  vigor¬ 
ous  225  to  260-egg  backing.  8666—81.50  per  15:  87.50  per 
100.  L.  AKTIlTR  SHELDON,  Itout.  7.  Oswego.  N.Y. 

1>.  D.  Whitaker,  Ohio,  says  :  “T  find  the  n.jn„i.| 
the  greatest  layer  of  them  all.”  nOO  rjie  LBgtlOm 
l'gg«.  #2  per  IS. 

Geo.  K.  Howki.l.  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

R  fi  Rr  1  pahnrn  fi.so  for  15  :  per  100. 

I\.  U.  Dl  .  Legnurn  CggS  Mn.  CLAUDIA  BETTS.  miUdale.  Mieh. 

CHALK  WHITE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  Sheppard  Anconas.  Grandson  of  World’s  Champion 
Ancona  hen  heads  pen  1.  15  eggs,  $5;  second.  $2.50.  Send 
for  circular.  ED.  HOLLENBECK,  Miple  Slwdc  Firm,  Breesport.  N  Y. 

it.  n  1  Cl  •  1  R.  1  REDS  W.  WYAN 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks  gg*. 

b  rom  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Circular  free.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  J.  W.  CONNORS.  Palermo.  N.J. 

MnttlpH  AnrnnaQ  Kercr*  iov  hatchi»er>  $i.3s— 15:  $6-100. 

mUUIBU  AllLUndS  geo.  K.  Botvins!!,  Ksperauc*.  X.  Y. 

Cyprl-iu  Brown  Leghorns,  World’s  Record  layers  Amer- 
ttoi  Iflj  lean  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Leading  New  York 
Winners.  Eggs.  Chicks  reasonable.  Guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Circular.  Evkrlay  Farm.  Bo«  IB,  Portland.  Indiana 

HARREDROCKS 

mated  to  Parks’  pedigreed  cockerels  (direct).  Eggs. 
lf> — #2  j  100— #0,  postage  paid. 

M.  E.  Disque  -  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

S.C.  R.i.  REDS 

Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks— Direct 

Just  to  get  acquainted— 15  eggs  from  my  best  exhibition 
Matings.  82,  |>ost  paid.  One  setting  oniy  to  a  customer. 

I.  H.  BAOORN  -  Sergeantsvilie,  N.  J . 

Vibert’s  231  to  289  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $10  per  100:  4  hens  and 
I  cock  for  $15.  AN  N  A  M.  .ION  ES.  Craryvtlle,  N.  Y. 

j]  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  [1 

The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See  \ 

1  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  •  1 

For  Sale- Mallard  Drakes  uho  ku,e  g  «as.d 

Ophir  Fa  nil  -  Purchase:.  New  York 
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Is  linn*  Hay  Part  of  the  10% 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Only  10% 
of  the  hay 
Grades 
“Choice” 


IN  nearly  every  instance,  hay  that  grades  poor  would 
have  been  “choice”  or  No.  1,  if  cured  in  accordance 
with  the  Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay.  This  system 
requires  no  extra  hay  tools — you  simply  use,  instead  of 
some  other  rake,  a 

JOHN  DEERE 

DAIN  SYSTEM  RAKE 

With  this  rake  you  can  follow  the  mower,  rake  while  the  leaves  are  still  active, 
and  place  the  hay  on  clean  stubble  in  medium-size,  loose  windrows,  the  bulk 
of  the  leaves  inside  and  the  stems  outside. 


The  Dain  System  rake  does  this  the 
most  successfully  because  it  is  the 
rake  with  the  inclined  frame.  The 
frame  is  low  at  the  front  end  and  in¬ 
creases  in  height  toward  the  rear — its 
capacity  increases  as  the  volume  of 
hay  increases.  The  frame  being  low 
at  the  front  end  and  set  slightly  ahead 
of  the  tooth  bars  causes  the  hay  to 
come  up  against  the  frame  and  pitch 


forward  Into  a  loose  windrow,  -placing 
the  leaves  inside  and  the  stems  out¬ 
side — most  of  the  moisture  evaporates 
with  no  loss  of  leaves  or  foliage. 
With  the  Dain  System  Rake  you  can 
preserve  the  loose  windrow  until  the 
hay  is  ready  to  store  or  bale,  even 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  hay  over  two  or  three  times  on 
account  of  bad  weather  conditions 


Free  Book  “John  Deere-Dain  System  Rake”  describes  this 
system  of  making  better  hay.  Write  us  today,  address¬ 
ing  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet  DS540. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y* 


SANDWICH 


n 


iv-.TV 


More  Tone  Bolt’d  Per  Day 
The  Sandwich  Way 


I^Big  Profits  in’ 
Baling  This  Year  ] 

Writel  Learn  how  big  crops, 
high  prices  and  demand  insure 
tremendous  profits  for  balers. 
Also  why  Sandwich  bales  2  to 
8  more  tons  per  day  without 
extra  labor-saving  $4.00  to 

_  116.00  a  day  on  labor  alone. 

You  clear  $10  to  $26  a  day  easy.  The  Sandwich  is  all  steel- 

lasts  a  life-time.  Supplies  own  motor  power-gas  or  kero¬ 
sene  fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction  clutch  on  press 
and  other  wonderful  improvements.  Tremendous  power  to 
handle  hay,  alfalfa,  straw,  FREE  BOOK  given  guarantee 
and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH.  ILL. 


rnrr  Hay  Press' 

Mitt  BOOK 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


IQ 

M  — v  On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 

-  easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders / rom  Western  points, 

American  Separator  Co. 
Box  6075  Bainbridgo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FRONT  that  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Catalog  I1 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 


An  unobstructed  Continuous 
opening.  Doors  absolutely  tight 
but  will  not  swell.  Permanent 
steel  I. adder  attached  to  Front. 
Kvery  thing  first  class  and  prices 
right.  Prices  on  application. 


Box  11 

HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  V. 


Before  Buying  Any  Milker 


PINE  TREE  MILKER 

More  milk  from  the  same  cows — longer  periods  of  lactation — 
milk  all  of  “certified”  quality— more  hours  in  pasture  for  the  cows-less  .  .  . 

help,  or  larger  herds  with  same  help— no  teat  or  udder  troubles— uniformly  gentle  treatment 
which  keeps  cows  always  at  their  best;  these  things  thousands  of  Pine  Tree  users  experienced 
after  installing  the  milker  which  was  perfected  on  a  real  dairy  farm  by  the  foremost  milking 
machine  expert  in  the  world. 

-  FREE  --^^See  the  Pine  Tree 

Big  Book 

on  Mechanical  Milking 
A  Card  Brings  it 

This  book  is  full  of  worth-while  information 
on  mechanical  milking  and  different  types  of 
machines.  Hoovers  fully  the  development  of 
milkers  and  results  of  tests  conducted  by  lead¬ 
ing  Experiment  Stations.  Written  by  a  pro¬ 
minent  authority  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  It  tells 
what  every  farmer  should  know  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Write  today  forthiabook.  It’s 
free  to  you.  Sent  cheerfully.  Have  one  for 
every  reader  of  this  paper.  Just  say  on  a 
postcard:  "Sena  your  book  on  Milkens. *•  Do 
it  today. 


Great  Special  Offer 


Profit  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers 

who  bought  other  milkers  first  and  later  replaced  these 
outfits  with  the  Pine  Tree.  _  Don’t  make  the  mistake  they 
made.  Buy  right  the  first  time. 

By  the  terms  of  this 

Great  Special  Offer  ft 
is  no  longer  necessary 
for  yoti  to  pay  caah  in  full  for  your  Pino  Tree  Milker, 

Tret  Dealer  l«  authoriz'd  to  accept  j lour  paper ,{"**;£?“*{  'il-utl 
Pine  Tree  Milker.  Your  note  Ih  iia«oodaa  cash  with  your  local  dealer. 

The  savins?  in  labor  nnd  the  irreater  amount  of  milk  that  your 
will  produce  will  quickly  pay  for  the  milker.  You  puy  out  ***** 

money  that  the  Pine  Tree  actually  earns  for  v«u.  And  besides,  you 
•avefeedini?  the  extra  hired  rnan  three  meals  a  day. 

Write  today  sore.  Don’t  delay.  We  will  send  you  full  information 
ond  will  have  your  local  dealer  get  In  touch  with  you. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  8895 

2B43  West  19th  street  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  farmers  of  Northern  Ohio  are 
surely  being  tormented  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Perhaps  there  are  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  country  just  as  badly  off.  For 
three  weeks  now  we  practically  have  not 
been  able  to  do  any  farm  work.  It  has 
been  raining,  wet  and  cold  continually; 
00  per  cent  of  the  oats  are  not  sown  yet, 
and  no  prospepts  of  sowing  them.  It  has 
been  wet  and  cold  so  long  that  everything 
is  backward.  Wheat,  and  pasture  grasses 
have  only  made  a  nominal  growth.  The 
pasture  is  too  short  to  turn  stock  out.  We 
have  not  even  turned  our  sheep  out  yet 
(April  28).  Last  year  we  turned  them 
out  on  April  13.  We  have  had  a  long, 
expensive  feeding  season  of  high-priced 
feeds.  The  farmers’  prospects  right  now 
for  this  year  are  not  very  bright.  The 
wheat  around  here  has  been  badly  winter- 
killed.  We  are  not  able  to  sow  our  oats, 
and  but  very  little  land  is  plowed  for  corn. 
If  we  are  not. able  to  sow  and  to  harvest. 
I  wonder  what  our  city  friends  are  going 
to  eat?-  n.  h. 

Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

I  live  on  one  of  the  oldest  farms  in 
this  vicinity,  handed  down  from  my 
great-grandfather.  It  is  situated  on 
boundary  line  between  Summit  and 
Springfield,  about  10  miles  from  New¬ 
ark.  N.  .T.  The  farms  run  around 
fid  and  100  acres,  including  pasture 
and  woodlots.  Those  who  farm  their 
grounds  raise  a  variety  of  fruit,  garden 
crops,  poultry  and  eggs,  sold  as  much  as 
possible  direct  to  the  consumer.  Consid¬ 
erable  damage  was  done  to  young  fruit 
trees  up  to  four  years  old  by  mice  and 
rabbits  during  the  past  Winter  while  the 
snow  was  so  deep.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  good  season  after  the  old-time 
Winter  we  have  just  gone  through.  Baled 
hay.  dealers’  price.  $3  per  cwt. ;  loose  hay, 
“2.25  per  cwt.  Apples,  basket.  $1.25  to 
1.50,  $7  to  $8  per  bbl.  Potatoes.  $2  per 
basket,  $7  to  -80  per  bbl.  Eggs,  75  to  80c 
retail,  about  62c  wholesale.  Chickens, 
broilers.  75e  per  lb.  in  market:  fowls.  50c. 
Cows,  fair  ones,  from  $200  up.  Work 
horses.  $800  up :  very  few  raised  here. 
Most  of  them  come  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana.  Young  pigs,  $12  to  $15 
per  pair.  Milk.  18c  per  qt. ;  butter.  80 
to  84c  per  lb.,  for  best.  Price  of  labor, 
men.  $3  to  $4;  teams  with  driver,  $0  per 
day.  j.  a.  s. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

This  has  been  a  discouragingly  cold, 
backward  Spring  here,  and  much  fruit  has 
been  injured.  Just  how  extensive  this  in¬ 
jury  is  cannot  yet  he  determined,  as  the 
cold  winds  and  frequent  freezes  have  held 
the  opening  buds  at  a  standstill  for  many 
clays.  The  young,  tender  apple  foliage 
surrounding  the  blossom  buds  is  dwarfed 
and  “crimped”  in  such  a  way  that  it 
seems  past  further  development,  while 
many  of  the  fruit  bud  clusters  which  are 
showing  pink  are  much  browned,  stunted 
and  discouraged  in  appearance.  The 
Rome  Beauty  apples  being  Cjuite  a  little 
later  in  their  time  of  blooming,  have  held 
back  in  such  a  way  that  they  yet  appear 
all  right,  but  all  early  blossoming  varieties 
are  in  a  bad  way  apparently.  Plume, 
especially  Lombard,  have  suffered  serious¬ 
ly  in  blossoms.  A  number  of  other  vari 
eties  are  yet  in  good  condition,  but  the 
weather  is  yet  cold  and  dangerous.  Cher¬ 
ries  have  suffered  badly.  Strangely,  peach 
buds  and  blossoms  are  in  better  condition 
at  this  particular  time  than  are  any  of 
the  other  fruits.  *’•  H,  B. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


Notes  on 


Florida  Crops 

place  the 


increase  in 
at  12  per 
Last  year’s 
which  would 
at  203-410 


Crop  estimates 
early  Irish  potato  acreage 
cent  over  that  of  last  year, 
acreage  was  182.250  acres, 
make  this  year's  acreage 
acres. 

Of  the  strictly  Southern  Stales,  Ala¬ 
bama  made  the  greatest  percentage  in 
increase  of  this  crop  Hi  1020  over  1J1J. 
where  the  increase  was  from  3.000  to 
4.500  acres,  making  the  increase  ;>3  i«‘> 
cent.  Florida  jumped  from  18.050  acres 
last  year  to  22.380  this  year;  Louisiana 
dropped  from  16.600  last  year  to  11- 
this  year;  Texas  increased  from  o.4;>u 
acres*  in  1010  to  11.950  in  1920.  riu- 
increase  in  the  States  of  this  section 
amounted  to  practically  10  per  cent. 

The  bulk  of  the  Florida  crop  is  planted 
in  the  St.  -Tohns-l’utnam  county  belt,  and 
the  acreage  this  season  is  about  the  sane 
as  last,  totaling  around  16,000  ane-. 
Plantings  were  made  in  this  section  at 
usual  time  (January)  but  excessive  wet 
weather  followed  by  several  cold  SP'  7 
lias  held  crop  back  so  that  digging  v 1 
be  delayed  at  least  a  month  later  than 
usual.  Some  few  cars  have  been  movt 
from  the  section,  and  light  movement  wm 
continue  during  last  week  of  April, 
first  week  in  May  will  sec  an  ''"•rease  .n 
the  amount  of  stock  dug.  with  the  n  > 
mont  of  prime  stock  becoming  ' 

about  May  10.  Conditions  have 
favorable  during  the  latter  par 
growing  season  that  indication 
to  a  normal  yield.  If  majority  V*  '"j  ^ 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  th 
section  will  place  upon  the  ms  e .>•’<  , 

June  1  some  600.000  to  bOO.OOO  bane!, 
of  potatoes. 
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Farm  and  Orchard  Notes 

Crop  Conditions. — C  o  n  t  in  u  e  d  wet 
■weather  has  greatly  delayed  farm  work 
this  Spring.  As  I  write  (April  21)  *ho 
soil  is  filled  with  water,  and  it  is  still 
raining.  There  have  been  few  days  in 
April  so  far  when  our  limestone  soil  was 
really  dry  enough  to  plow.  Yet  some  of 
the  plowing  has  been  done,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  the  corn  and  oats  ground  on 
the  average.  A  very  few  “early  birds" 
even  succeeded  in  sowing  a  few  acres  of 
oats  the  last  of  March,  but  present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  most  of  the  oats  here  will 
be  sown  in  May  this  year.  March  cool 
weather  has  also  retarded  the  growth  of 
grass  and  Winter  wheat,  but  as  the  last 
week  has  been  warmer,  both  these  crops 
are  making  a  fair  start.  Haymaking  and 
wheat  harvest  will  likely  be  later  than 
normal  this  year. 

Farm  Garden. — It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  place  where  farmer  gardens  nour¬ 
ish  more  than  in  this  prosperous  little 
valley.  The  farmer  sees  to  it  that  the 
garden  is  spaded  each  Spring,  but  after 
that  “the  women  do  the  work". of  planting 
and  cultivating  the  garden  beds.  Finer 
vegetables  would  be  hard  to  find  than 
those  grown  by  these  sturdy  farm  women 
from  year  to  year.  The  wet  weather  has 
also  retarded  garden-making,  and"  the 
work  is  seldom  begun  so  late.  A  few 
early  seeds  have  been  sown,  and  some 
onion  sets  “stuck,”  but.  for  the  most  part 
seeds  have  failed  to  germinate,  and  the 
onions  are  on  strike. 

Fruit  Prospects.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  heavy  snows  and  much  cold  weather 
of  the  last  Winter,  the  fruit  buds  are 
seemingly  in  good  shape.  Peaches  and 
cherries  are  not  yet  in  bloom.  The  late¬ 
ness  of  the  blooming  period  naturally 
lessens  the  danger  of  injury  from  frosts. 
The  fruit  crop  was  generally  light  last 
season,  thus  the  trees  should  be  in  good 
condition  to  bear  a  normal  crop. 

Rabbit  and  Mice  Injury. — Thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  injury  have  been  done 
to  young  fruit  trees  during  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  by  rabbits  and  mice.  The  unusually 
deep  snows  were,  of  course,  the  cause, 
yet  such  injury — more  or  less — is  not  un¬ 
usual.  and  people  should  learn  to  wrap 
their  trees  or  learn  to  expect  just  such 
results.  A  short  time  ago  I  walked 
through  a  30-acre  orchard  of  Stayman 
Winesap  trees  where  the  mice  played 
havoc  in  parts  of  the  orchard,  where  the 
trees  were  not  wrapped.  The  orchard 
was  not  cultivated  last  season,  and  in 
consequence  a  considerable  growth  .»f 
weeds  and  grass  rotted  down  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  pull  away  this  stuff  from 
base  of  trees.  No  pruning  was  done  last 
Fall  or  Winter,  though  some  pruning  was 
needed.  Thus  the  mice  had  plenty  of 
material  with  which  to  build  nests,  but 
nothing  to  feed  upon  except  the  trunks 
of  the  apple  trees.  Of  course,  the  safest 
method  is  to  wrap  the  trees  either  with 
fine  wire  screen  or  tar  roofing  paper,  but 
if  an  orchard  is  kept  reasonably  clean 
and  trimmings  left  on  the  ground  during 
the  Winter  the  danger  of  such  injury 
will  be  considerably  lessened.  Au  effort 
will  be  made  to  bridge-graft  these  trees. 

Dishorning  Extremes.  —  A  business 
man  I  know  of  owns  three  farms,  and 
each  farm  has  an  old  orchard,  such  as 
are  common  on  most  Pennsylvania  farms. 
These  old  trees  have  for  years  been  con¬ 
siderably  neglected  as  to  pruning  and 
spraying,  but  this  Spring  the  owner  seems 
to  have  been  seized  with  the  dishorning 
fever.  The  tops  are  being  slashed  off 
without  a  limb  remaining,  and  on  some 
trees  there  are  scarcely  any  sprouts.  Of 
course,  these  stubs  will  sprout  out  again, 
but  the  real  battle  will  come  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  big  limbs  will  die  back, 
and  many  of  the  sprouts  will  die  with 
them.  As  stated  in  these  articles  a  few 
months  ago,  the  “kill-or-cure”  method 
should  be  applied  to  all  old  apple  trees, 
but  certainly  a  reasonable  effort  should 
he  made  to  “cure"  rather  than  to  "kill.” 
The  most  severe  dishorning  I  ever  did  w?as 
m  au  orchard  where  the  old  trees  stood 
dose.  The  trees  were  very  high,  with 
no  side  branches,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
cut  off  the  entire  top,  but  there  was  an 
abundance  of  sprouts  several  years  old. 
ibis  work  was  done  four  or  five  years 
a£d  and  the  trees  have  grown  out  fairly 
well  since,  though  subsequent  prunings 
have  been  neglected  by  the  owner.  Apple 
trees  have  their  own  habits  of  growth, 
and  these  habits  must  be  respected  if  we 
uesire  to  promote  their  vitality  with  any 
degree  of  success.  DAVID  PLANK. 

Pennsylvania. 


Sowing  Timothy  and  Clover 

I  Jla(l  about  the  same  experience  as 
r  u  "  5aJLe  360,  sowing  Timothy  in  t 
rail  and  Red  clover  in  Spring.  One  ye 
l  noticed  one  round  of  the  drill  the  clov 
was  a  fine  stand,  but  no  Timothy  win 
ever.  I<or  some  reason  the  Timothy  d 
not  sow  in  the  grain  drill.  Since  th 
me  T  have  stopped  sowing  Timothv  > 
vtlieat  ground  in  the  Fall  and  I  have  ge 
*l  y  got  a  pood  stand  of  clover  sown 
pi  "'s  0,1  the  wheat  ground.  I  on 
sowed  two  quarts  of  Timothy  in  Fall 
inar  time.  I  now  sow  my  Timothy  on  t< 
°'X'r  fod  in  the  latter  part  of  A 
.pt?'n'ber  . <>r  October,  before 
•i<,  1  it „raiu  Possible.  I  very  seldom  sc 

wIum/iv  0et°ker  if  I  can  help  it.  on 
tern  ho,'  t8V?  8  v,'r-v  dr.V  August  and  Sc 

ainmnu  r  ?  fee  t*iat  there  is  a  sms 
sowUDt  uf  l)ulled  Timothy  in  the  seed 
whon  UVe  come  the  conclusion  th 
Tim<irhv°re  ?r£  no  bulled  kernels  in  t 
fore  dno  S<1C<i  14  was  c°t  too  green,  thei 


Soft  Ground  Doesn’t  Stop  the  Cletrac 


From  January  to  January,  the  Cletrac 
takes  on  all  the  hard  jobs  over  soft, 
wet  ground  or  mellow  seed-beds  and 
never  sinks  in  or  packs  the  soil. 

The  demand  today  is  for  the  fast, 
light-footed  tractor — for  the  tank- 
type  Cletrac.  It  rides  lightly  and 
easily  over  the  top  of  soft  soil  and 
turns  practically  all  of  its  ample 
power  into  direct  draw-bar  pull. 

The  Cletrac  not  only  plows  but  does 
quick,  thorough  fitting  that  gives 
you  a  clean,  clear  seed-bed  to  start 


with,  gets  all  crops  in  on  time  and 
insures  a  bigger  yield. 

After  planting,  it  still  keeps  going 
on  the  fill-in  work  between  field 
jobs  and  is  ready  for  an  early  start 
in  haying. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the 
sturdy,  economical  Cletrac — how  it 
handles  all  farm  work.  See  the 
Cletrac  Dealer  near  you  or  write 
today  for  the  booklet  “Selecting 
Your  Tractor.” 


^  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

Largest  Producers  of  Tank -  Type  Tractors  in  the  World 


EVERY  TREE  shading  tour  f,elds  ordure 


sell  at  a  pro  tit  by  i 


is  a  direct  yearly  loss. 
You  can  prevent  this  loss  and 


offering  us  your  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 
CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyei  s  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Tra/f  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 

We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  n  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
eharge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  bundle  ol  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

Sterling  Textile  Mills  Flagg  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


Subscribed  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  967. 

HOARD  wanted  by  elderly  gentleman  on  a  good 
farm  where  he  can  be  as  one  of  the  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  0901,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 900-lb.  De  I.aval  separator;  late 
model;  like  new;  automatic  milk  bottle  filler, 
enameled,  like  new;  twenty-four-bottle  Facele 
turbine  tester;  B.  &  W.  milk  heater.  No.  1;  30 
metal  quart  bottle  cases  with  inverting  clerks; 
all  in  good  condition  and  a  bargain.  C.  L.  ST. 
JOHN,  Canajoliarie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Caledonia  beau  harvester:  good  as 
new;  $30,  f.  o.  b.  ears.  C.  L.  ST.  JOHN. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  separator.  No.  -f.  In  good 
condition:  price  $20.  W.  S.  CLAY",  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — James  swill  carrier:  complete; 

never  been  used;  $40.00.  BOX  805,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chirk  coops,  3xt!  feet;  the 
sanitary  kind;  BARGAIN,  Lookout.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Complete  canning  plant:  capacity. 

500  cans  per  day;  in  first-class  condition;  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts.  1  to¬ 
mato  sealder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
this  plant  is  all  you  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once.  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station;  a  bar¬ 
gain — can’t  be  duplicated  for  $475.  H.  TUlt- 
RENT1NE,  Wnukon,  Iowa. 


WANTED — For  use  in  grain-  vineyard,  mowing 
machine  with  cutter  bar  in  front  of  wheels; 
state  condition  and  price  in  first  letter.  GEO. 
E.  WARNER,  Uuiouville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder;  good 
as  new:  price,  if  taken  at  ouce,  $10.  H.  TCR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor  aud  two-bottom 
plow:  in  working  order:  used  two  seasons; 
price  $375.  KEN  KAN  BUEL.  Pomona,  R.  F.  D., 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  tractor;  5x10  Avery  or 
Moline  Model  C  preferred:  must  be  iu  good 
condition.  Address  ADVERTISER  0904,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Baby  lamb  sktus.  HENRIETTA 
L.  EXTON,  Hampton,  N,  J. 


CANDEE  three  thousand-egg:  $250.00  takes  it; 

June  delivery.  R.  BENJAMIN,  Freehold, 
N*  J. 


FOR  SALE — Colony  houses,  size  8x12,  equipped 
with  coal  heaters:  complete,  $50.  EMMONS 
FARM.  ONEONTA.  X.  Y. 


PENDLETON’S  POULTRY  FARM  wants  reliable 
customers  for  either  white  or  brown  eggs; 
parcel  post  shipments  or  in  case  lots.  Address 
FRANK  W.  PENDLETON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — F’or  cash,  small  tractor.  W. 

TODENWARTH.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Board  on  modern  farm  for  couple 
and  three-year-old  child,  within  two  hours 
from  N.  Y.  C. ;  June  to  September.  LANDAU, 
119  Division  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


WANTED  —  One-horse  tractor.  HERMAN 
KAUF’MAN,  It.  F.  D.  145a,  Leominster, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ospraymo  six-row  triple  pump 
sprayer.  $100;  one  Missouri  grain  drill.  $75; 
one  Mann's  band  bone  cutter,  No.  5,  $5:  all  used 
but  little;  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week's  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed'  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Farmers  who  have  had  difficulties  in 
getting  fertilizers  and  seeds,  or  who  have 
had  perishable  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
products  ready  for  shipment  and  could 
get  no  cars,  will  have  a  sympathetic 
thought  these  days  for  the  publisher  who 
has  difficulty  in  getting  his  supply  of  pa¬ 
per.  The  New  York  City  publishers  have 
had  a  strenuous  time  now  for  eight 
months’  steady  run.  Strikes  iu  the  print¬ 
ing  trade,  then  on  the  docks  and  ferries 
and  now  on  the  railroads  have  made  the 
publisher’s  life  a  strenuous  one,  and  his 
business  a  trying  experience  during  the 
Winter.  The  frequent  storms  and  snow 
and  ice  blockades,  contributed  their  share 
during  the  Winter.  Some  of  the  largest 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  have 
missed  whole  issues,  aud  even  daily  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  their 
editions.  Subscriptions  in  many  cases 
have  doubled,  and  single  copies  increased 
from  one  cent  to  three  cents  a  copy. 

Through  it  all  The  It  that.  New- 
Yorker  came  out  regularly  on  time,  with 
more  pages  and  normal  improvements. 
By  the  first  of  April  the  frost  and  snow 
were  gone,  and  the  publishers  congratu¬ 
lated  themselves  that  the  trouble  was 
over.  Then  came  the  railroad  strike 
without  warning.  Six  carloads  of  paper 
were  on  the  way.  but  could  not  be  deliv¬ 
ered.  We  had  enough  reserve  stock  for 
the  first  two  issues  of  April  and  half  of 
the  third  issue ;  but  were  two  days  late 
for  the  other  half  after  carting  paper  by 
truck  from  New  Jersey.  This  experience 
was  repeated  for  three  weeks.  We.  have 
been  a  little  late  for  part  of  three  editions, 
but  otherwise  the  editions  have  been  reg¬ 
ular. 

At  this  writing  the  railroads  are  con¬ 
gested.  and  in  most  cases  shipments  of 
paper  are  embargoed  so  that  none  can  be 
shipped  from  the  mills.  Cars  are  put 
into  sidetracks  along  the  roads  and  left 
there.  When  they  can  be  located  trucks 
go  out  and  finish  the  delivery.  It  took  a 
whole  day  last  week  to  get  a  truckload 
across  the.  river  because  of  the  congestion 
iu  streets  and  on  the  ferries.-  In  addition 
to  these  troubles  the  postoffice  is  congested 
and  delays  occur  iu  its  deliveries.  The 
world  is  certainly  unsettled,  and  never 
more  than  now  needed  the  steadying,  sober 
influence  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  don’t  have  as  much  time  as  formerly 
to  read  The  It.  N.-Y..  but  I  have  so  much 
regard  and  confidence  in  the  way  you  fight 
for  a  better  understanding  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems  that  I  want  to  remain  a  subscriber. 

JONATHAN  F.  CO XI STOCK. 

We  fight,  for  better  understanding  of 
farm  problems  in  the  hope  of  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  farm  needs  and  farm  rights,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  get 
recognition  of  them.  Just  now  we  are  in 
a  gl-eat  reconstruction  period,  and  few  of 
us  recognize  it.  Every  other  industry  is 
molding  the  new  industrial  forms  to  its 
own  needs,  and  if  agriculture  stands  still 
it  will  find  itself  later  on  bringing  up  the 
rear.  We  are  making  its  future  now 
every  day.  What  we  do  or  leave  undone 
during  this  reconstruction  period  will  be 
an  inheritance  of  good  or  evil  to  the  next 
generation  of  farmers.  While  doing  its 
full  duty  to  the  present  we  would  like  to 
feel  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  does 
something  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  who  are  to  follow  us.  and 
nature  seems  to  have  ordained  that  all 
things  worth  while,  from  democracy  to 
control  of  ourselves,  come  to  us  at  the 
end  of  a  fight. 

In  looking  through  E.  P.  Roe’s  book 
(“Success  with  Small  Fruits’’)  I  notice 
that  he  mentions  The  R.  N.-Y.  Your 
publication  must  have  had  a  long  and 
successful  career.  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  was 
the  minister  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y..  when 
the  writer  attended  that  church  in  his 
boyhood  days.  L.  p.  K. 

Alabama. 

Yes.  E.  P.  Roc  contributed  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  iu  his  best  days  as  a  small  fruit 
authority.  Some  of  his  associates  and 
helpers  are  yet  left  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  at  Cornwall:  but  many  of  them 
have  gone  with  him  to  the  great  beyond. 


Can  you  collect  my  claim  against  the 
express  company  for  the  box  of  apples 
which  I  sent  to  Sergeant  Keunelly  at 
Caruthers  Field,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  in 
October,  3918?  I  notified  him  that  the 
box  had  been  shipped,  lie  was  very 
anxious  to  get  it.  and  not  only  inquired  a 
number  of  times  at  headquarters  for  any 
notification  from  the  express  company, 
but  went  twice  iu  person  to  the  express 
office  at  Fort  Worth  looking  for  his  box, 
which  could  not  be  found.  The  express 
company  at  first  claimed  that  the  apples 
had  rotted  and  that  the  box  had  been 
thrown  out.  This  is  preposterous,  for 
Northern  Spy  and  Jonathan  apples 
(which  were  what  the  box  contained)  do 
not  go  to  pieces  in  a  week  or  two.  Now 
they  say  the  box  was  sold.  But  who  got 
the  money?  The  express  charges  (more 
than  two  dollars)  I  had  prepaid  myself. 
So,  if  the  box  was  really  sold  where  are 
the  proceeds? 

I  hope  you  can  make  the  express  people 
realize  the  justice  of  my  claim.  Anyhow, 
whether  you  succeed  in  this  or  not.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  I>osk  lias  my  hearty  thanks  for 
the  good  work  it  is  doing.  I  enclose  one 
dollar  to  renew  my  subscription  to  your 
most  excellent  paper,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  f.  a.  f. 

Colorado. 

We  realize  investigation  is  needed  be¬ 
fore  payment  can  he  made.  We  finally 
received  a  settlement,  hut  it  should  have 
been  made  earlier,  without  an  attempt  to 
sidetrack  the  claim.  We  appreciate  the 
kindly  words  and  the  renewal  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  and  hope  F.  A.  F.  will  be  with 
us  twice  30  years  more. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Swiss  Farm,  Bethesda.  Md.,  ask¬ 
ing  if  we  had  any  Berkshire  gilts  for  sale 
on  3(1  davs'  time.  I  answered,  giving  a 
list  of  Berkshire  stock  that  1  would  he 
willing  to  sell,  and  asking  the  Swiss  Farm 
to  give  references.  We  next,  received  a 
letter  written  from  the  farm’s  office  at 
1339  Belmont  street,  Washington,  1).  C. 
The  writer,  whose  name  we  could  only 
make  out  to  be  Douglas  I> —  (it  looked 
as  much  like  Downs  as  anything  else,  but 
we  are  not  sure),  said  that  he  would  take 
cue  boar  and  one x sow,  and  to  ship  at 
once ;  he  also  said  he  should  like  to  be 
my  agent  in  Brazil.  I  again  wrote,  ask¬ 
ing  for  references,  and  the  Swiss  Farm 
man  replied  (hat  he  was  the  eighth  gener¬ 
ation  who  had  been  iu  the  business  (he 
personally  had  been  iu  it  30  years),  and 
that  he  had  never  asked  or  given  a  refer¬ 
ence.  A  telegram  to  the  Berkshire 
World  of  Chicago  brought,  the  reply  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  Swiss  Farm. 
We  do  not  want  to  ship  the  hogs  without 
comethiug  more  specific  to  go  on.  Can 
yon  tell  us  whether  the  concern  is  all 
right?  xv.  h.e. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  similar  inquiries  from  New 
York  State  breeders  regarding  Swiss 
Farm.  We  have  made  inquiry  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Bethesda,  Md.,  hut  no  one 
to  whom  we  have  appealed  is  able  to 
locate  the  party  calling  himself  Swiss 
Farm.  The  proposition  looks  to  us  like 
a  clever  scheme  of  some  faker  to  get.  pos¬ 
session  of  breeding  stock  without  paying 
for  them.  The  claim  to  have  a  trade  for 
breeding  stock  iu  Brazil  is  probably  only 
a  pretext.  One  breeder  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  ship  stock  to  Swiss  Farm,  care 
Fniou  Stock  Yards,  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  undoubtedly  the  faker  intended  to 
sell  the  stock  aud  pocket  the  money.  Un¬ 
til  such  time  as  “Swiss  Farm”  comes  to 
the  front  and  establishes  its  identity  aud 
responsibi^^^jitoclimeu  shou  ld«**l  ie  ware 
of  it. 

In  the  Fall  of  1917  we  sold  Heimer 
Goodstine  five  tons  of  cabbage,  xvhieb  he 
stored  in  Ringtown  in  a  shed,  where  it 
froze.  He  now  refuses  to  pay,  but  has 
now  paid  $6S.17  on  the  bill.  He  promised 
he  would  come  back  in  a  week’s  time  and 
pay  the  rest,  but  has  not  come  as  yet.  I 
will  send  you  a  bill  aud  his  address,  aud  j 
would  like  you  to  collect  this  money  if 
you  can.  There  is  clue  a  balance  of 
.$80.44  from  Heimer  Goodstine,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Goodstine  Produce  Co. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  l.  m. 

Mr.  Goodstine  simply  ignored  all  re¬ 
quests  for  payment,  and  our  attorney 
reuorts  there  is  nothing  from  xvhieb  col¬ 
lection  could  be  made.  Another  reminder 
is  in  order:  Do  not  ship  to  any  person 
or  concern  without  knowing  their  finan¬ 
cial  standing.  Money  will  be  saved  by 
doiug  this. 


An  Irish  farmer  was  asked  if  lie  used  I 
any  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  on  his 
laud.  “No.  sorr.”  he  replied. “To  my  j 
notion  there’s  nothing  like  (lie  old  barn¬ 
yard  kind."  “Nonsense,  man.”  said  the 
other;  “the  time  is  coming  xvlieu  a  man 
can  carry  the  fertilizer  for  an  acre  of  land 
in  one  of  his  waistcoat,  pockets.”  “May 
be  he  will,  sorr,”  returned  Pat.  “An’ 
he’ll  be  able  to  carry  the  crop  in  the  other 
pocket,  I’m  thiukiuY — Boston  Transcript. 


SUMMIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 

The  furnace  that  heats  every  type  of  building — home,  store, 

I  shop,  school,  church,  etc.,  and  does  it  with  a  minimum  of  fuel. 

No  pipes — no  lost  radiation  in  walls,  under  floors,  etc.,  and 
positively 

NO  COLD  AIR  FLOOR  DRAFTS 


Just  one  central  hot  air  register  directly  over  the  furnace  and 
t\\ro  cold  air  returns  completes  the  Summit  Installation.  Easily 
and  quickly  set  up  in  old  or  new  buildings.  Made  in  different 
sizes  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  further  particulars  and 
name  of  dealer  handling  the  Summit  in  your  locality. 


SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 


GENEVA.  N  Y 


Diamond  Dairy  —  the  24%  protein  feed,  is  what 

your  cows  need  this  summer.  Do  not  feed  grass  alone,  if  you 
would  keep  your  herd  in  top-notch  milk-producing  form.  Cows  fed  on  grass 
alone  become  run  down  in  the  summer,  the  milk  flow  takes  a  big  slump  and 
they  require  more  feeding  in  the  winter.  Feed  Diamond  Dairy  during  the 
summer.  You  will  be  rewarded  with  increased  milk  production  and  a  thrifty 
herd  next  winter  by  feeding 

INTERNATIONAL  DIAMOND  DAIRY  FEED 

Guaranteed  24%  Protein  Ration 

More  milk  —  more  milk  —  more  milk;  that  is  the 

Diamond  Dairy  story  in  a  nutshell.  High  in  protein  a  well- 
balanced  ration  —  Diamond  Dairy  Feed  can’t  be  beat.  One  of  the  important 
ingredients  is  pure  cane  molasses,  which  supplies  the  stomach  with  natural 
digestive  juices.  Quickens  the  appetite,  keeps  the  stomach  in  good  condition 
and  lengthens  the  usefulness  of  the  cow.  A  trial  ton  will  convince  you  » 
you’re  in  the  business  to  make  your  milk  checks  bigger.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you. 

We  also  make  the  following  popular  summer  dairy  feeds:  Interna¬ 
tional  Special  Dairy  Feed — guaranteed  analysis, 15  %  protein,  4.1% 
fat,  50%  carbohydrates.  International  Ready  Ration  Dairy  Feed 
guaranteed  analysis,  20%  protein,  5%  fat,  50%  carbohydrates. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Mempbi* 

A  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LIVE  SALESMEN 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WAN  I  ED — Assistant  herdsman:  married:  will¬ 

ing  to  board  one  man:  new  house,  with  all 
Valiev"  ynijrovclnents-  L-  F*  CASTLE,  Long 


AM  ED — Man  ou  poultry  farm:  no  tobacco 
users;  could  use  married  couple  if  they  were 
willing  to  live  with  owner  and  wife  help  with 
Housework:  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  LONG STREET  POULTRY  FARM 

fronton,  N.  J. 


hl-.LlALLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work:  small 

dairy:  state  experience  and  wages  expected; 
permanent  place,  with  house  and  privileges.  P. 
M'I'ARLA N D,  Warwick,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


WAXIER — Middle-aged  man  on  farm  for  team- 
ster ;  good  wages  and  board.  HENRY  OTT, 
n-  I  -  D.  No.  3.  Lafayette.  N.  J. 


1  AN  ED— Single  men  to  work  on  duck  and 

chicken  (arm:  must  be  willing,  steady  and 
giHK,  workers;  state  wages  expected:  permanent 
niPn-  SHEARER  FRUIT  AND 
POULTRY  FARMS.  VInemont,  Pa. 


1  EH  Single,  middle-aged  man.  experienced 
on  innt  and  vegetable  farm,  especially  young 
renard,  potatoes  and  strawberries;  work  at 
on.e:  good  home,  good  salary  right  man.  Ad- 
: "  *EUI AM  STOFFEL,  care  of  Lion  Brew- 
nit  To.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


AV ANTED— Experienced  farm  hands:  $2.25  per 
i, nii!''  D,!- anrI  room;  straight  time: 

,  lS  ^7: 50  t0  575  Ppr  month,  with  lioard  and 
T  tiv  p.V  linfvJ7  ALKER-GORPON  LABORA- 
")1{A  COMPANY.  .Tullustown.  N.  J. 

W,n^l'B^rGardener'  as  outside  working  fore- 
S^TtJipI.65  J>pr,  “ontl1-  with  room  and  board. 
JAILORS’  SNUG  HARBOR,  Staten  Island, 

married  man.  experienced 
tr  !  w'-to  take  charge  of  small  herd  regis- 
wiVi  ,,i  tpias:  Permanent  position:  good  wages, 

East  Aurora  NKeY!'Ul  ""  privileges-  B0X  24' 

man  ?r  'loy  "’anted  on  general  dairy 
v ..  a"n  ’  „-oXrTen°£rd  nr  inexperienced:  state 
Cohn  ’•  n'  G-  STEELE,  Thompson, 


gardener:  single:  small 
and  eli  Vi  0,10  Oiat  requires  a  man  of  ability 
P-  'eii  ’  n  fP'i  s,tate  rpferencps  and  wages  ex- 
E»  Salle  N.  T  U‘r'  WIIEATt'Il:LD  FARMS. 

Pompetent  eomitrv  woman  for  ccn- 
'll:"1  ™i\rt:«TT,i,lom‘  fl”'  the  right  party. 
Au  .;  Freeport!  NW£n,0RE-  South  Longbeacb 


WANTED— On  a  gentleman's  estate,  beautifully 
located  in  the  hills  of  Jersey,  about  thirty 
miles  from  New  York,  a  widower  with  two  or 
three  sons  who  are  old  enough  to  work  in  a  cow 
barn  and  on  the  farm;  to  responsible  people 
good  positions  are  offered,  with  excellent  living 
surroundings,  including  steam  heated  room,  good 
hair  mattress  ami  bathroom  adjoining.  Apply, 
with  full  particulars,  including  copy  of  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  place  of  employment,  and  state 
salary  expected,  to  W.  A.  REYNOLDS,  Post 
Office  Box  727,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  knowledge  of  gen¬ 
eral  farm  operations;  state  references  and 
wages.  Address  W.  S.  K.  WETMORE,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A-l  milker  and  herdsman  for  small 
herd  registered  Ayrshires;  good  salary.  For 
particulars  address  W.  G.  FANCHER.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children,  for 
country  residence,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  plain 
cook  and  general  housework  and  gardener  and 
useful  outside  work;  wages  $75  a  month  and 
board.  Address  ADVERTISER  094S,  care  Rural 
New_Yorkei\ 

- - - — — - , 

WANTED — Cook  for  boys’  school;  also  assistant 
matron  and  a  housekeeper:  good  salary.  For 
particulars  write  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  of 

hoys;  good  salary.  For  particulars  write 

ESSEX  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 

rence,  Mass. 

TRUCK  and  tractor  driver  wanted.  Must  be  a 
good  repair  man,  able  to  do  blacksmith  work 
and  shoo  horses.  State  wages,  experience  and 
full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  6945,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  foreman-herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  dairy.  Milking  machines:  modern  equipped 
dairy  buildings;  single  or  married.  Have  eom- 
pletely  furnished  house.  All  conveniences,  coal, 
lights,  wood,  vegetables  and  milk.  State  wages 
and  full  particulars  first  letter.  A  few 
boarders.  ADVERTISER  69-13,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

.MODERN  equipped  dairy  farm  wants  good  team¬ 
ster  and  poultryman.  Excellent  positions. 
State  wages  and  full  particulars.  Married  or 
single.  ADVERTISER  6944,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable  Protestant  couple  for  6-acre 
oonntry  estate;  all-year  home;  man  to  care  for 
place  and  chickens;  woman  to  act  as  house¬ 
keeper  and  care  for  two  children  when  mother 
is  in  town.  DR.  C.  T.  STONE,  US  Monroe  St., 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

HEALTHY,  hustling  couple,  not  over  fifty,  small 
farm.  Westchester  County;  man  take  care 
lawns,  garden,  drives,  etc.;  no  cattle;  wife  to 
do  all  housework;  family  three  adults:  house 
equipped  modern  conveniences;  vacuum  cleaner, 
washing  machine,  dishwasher,  etc.:  $110  month, 
board  and  room:  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
6963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED — General  farm  hand,  unmarried,  for 
three  months:  experience  unnecessary.  GROVER 
(’.  GUERNSEY,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. ;  R.  D.  No.  3. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  general  farm; 

must  thoroughly  understand  modern  machin- 
i  ry.  tractor,  etc.,  and  accomplish  results  under 
direction  of  manager;  small  family;  Protestant 
preferred:  wife  to  board  some  help:  good  wages 
ami  permanent  place;  June  1st:  near  Philadel¬ 
phia:  state  references,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  6962,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orkcr. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes:  must  be  quiet  and  kind  to  stock: 
Mai  board,  room  and  one  day  month.  LEE  P. 
GRANT,  Bloomville.  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Holsteins;  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J. :  state  wages  and  reference  In  first  let- 
t;-r.  Address  E.  C„  P.  O.  Box  S3,  Station  AY, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  , 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children, 
to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island, 
ninety  miles  from  New  York:  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12- 
no  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing.  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  he 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
$40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$o0  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  ngp  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Le'tcl, worth  **  Village! 

Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AA  AN  I  ED  Milkers;  single;  for  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred  Holsteins;  best  of  living  conditions  and 
latest  barn  equipment  in  use:  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  time  you  can  start  to  work  in  first 
letter.  W II EAT I'l E 1. 1)  FARMS,  La  Salle  N  Y 


AA  ANTED — At  once,  capable  single  man  to  work 
on  fruit  farm;  experienced  man  preferred; 
good  home,  steady  position,  good  wages  and 
bonus  to  right  man.  Address  BOX  62,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A 


poultry  fa-.y0UnK  i0r  Uliddle-aged  man  on 

Mary  ilORNnw  rhrl*n,«  ,,ln>'<'<cssar.v.  MISS 
uuknoR,  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  live  In  tenant  house; 
must  he  capable  to  take  care  of  entire  herd  of 
cows  and  have  knowledge  of  general  farm 
operations;  state  references:  man’s  ability,  first; 
wages  secondary  consideration.  Address  W.  S. 
K.  WETMORE,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 

I- ARM  MANAGER — Scientific,  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  on  large  modern  farm  or  estate: 
show  stock  and  A.  It.  work;  also  production  for 
profit:  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6965, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  MAN  wanted,  by  May  15  if  possible; 

man  who  understands  Hie  operation  of  gas  en¬ 
gines,  can  do  some  plumbing  and  carpenter 
work:  cottage,  milk  and  wood  furnished;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  6973,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AMILY  with  children  want  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  do  entire  work  of  small  house,  country; 
mother,  cooking,  butter;  daughter,  over  school 
age,  chamber  work  and  care  children;  reference 
required:  write  before  May  20  to  MRS.  K.  D. 
ROBINSON,  Hotel  Pennhurst,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. ;  state  wages  wanted. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  a 
small  farm  near  Croton-on-IIudson;  must 
know  how  to  run  a  Ford;  give  experience,  wages 
desired  and  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  for  growing  commercial 
plant;  experience  and  ambition  necessary; 
state  salary  expected,  age  and  nationality;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Apply  ADVERTISER.'  6968, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  butter-maker  and  superin¬ 
tendent:  small  creamery;  excellent  reputation 
ASH  FIELD  CO-OP.  CREAMERY  ASSN..  Ash- 
field.  Mass. 


"  ANTED — Experienced  middle-aged  Gorman- 

American  farmer  iind  wife:  no  objections  to 
one  child:  wife  must  cook  and  take  care  of  small 
family  week  .ends  only:  $80  per  month:  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  wood  furnished:  no  milking,  no 
need  of  furniture.  ARTHUR  WEISE,  Cudde- 
backville,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
for  valuable  experience  at  $50.00  month,  board 
and  room,  increase  to  $65.00  July  1st.  Work  is 
cooling  milk,  filling  bottles  and  washing  utensils. 
Send  applications  stating  age.  height,  weight 
and  habits  to  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT.  X.  .T. 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

WANTED — Elderly  man  or  boy  to  do  light 
farm  work;  $25  month:  good  home:  also 
woman  for  housework:  all  conveniences:  one 
child  no  objection;  $40  month.  MRS.  I.  B. 
LIPMAN,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

OX  TEAMSTER — Single  man:  general  farm 
work:  permanent  position;  give  age.  LOCK 
BOX  238.  Barre,  Mass. 

SINGLE  MAN — Good  milker;  feed  few  pigs; 

farm,  1  garden;  general  man:  location  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  in  answering  state  age.  BOX  7,  Dor¬ 
chester  Center,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farmer,  gardener,  super¬ 
intendent,  American  and  European  experience, 
first-class  references,  P.  WILKS  Seed  Store,  155 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York. 

FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent  open  for 
engagement;  practical  lifelong  experience;  age 
3i:  married;  one  child;  not  afraid  to  work,  and 
wife  will  board  help  if  necessary;  first-class 
references  as  to  character  and  ability;  please 
privileges,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  mechanic;  can  read  plans,  do  all 
kinds  construction,  repair  farm  machinery, 
plumbing  and  painting;  best  of  reference. 
ADV  ERTISER  6953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SI  PERINTENDENT  or  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm.  For  references  and  particulars 
address  ADV  ERTISER  6960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ENGINEER,  gas,  electric;  single,  temperate, 
expert  repairman,  wants  position  on  country 
estate.  M.  K.,  10714  Lamonteer  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


J 


WANTED — Farm  hands  and  teamsters;  single; 

excellent  living  conditions  and  modern  machin¬ 
ery;  state  wages  and  lime  you  can  start  tn  work 
J®  first  letter.  WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  La 
Salle,  N.  Y. 


NURSE — Undergraduate;  will  care  for  aged  in¬ 
valid;  is  kind  and  good  disposition;  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADV  ERTISER  0959,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Can  make  milk;  can 
manufacture  fancy  cheese:  handle  any  good 
dairy  proposition,  or  one  that  can  be  made  good. 
ADVERTISER  6966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  poultryman 
June  15th;  A-l  references.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 
Company  A.  13tli  Infantry,  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  is  open  for  position: 

twenty  years’  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  advanced  registry  work,  feeding,  test¬ 
ing,  use  of  milking  machines  and  experienced 
butter-maker;  practical  knowledge  of  orchard 
work,  pruning,  spraying  and  tree  surgery;  have 
had  several  years'  experience  with  poultry  on  n 
large  scale;  can  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  tractors,  gasoline  engines  and 
electric  motors;  experienced  in  care  and  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  fertilizing,  tile  drainage,  etc.: 
well  educated;  excellent  accountant,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable.  Address  ADVERTISER  6972, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  American  woman  of  35,  year- 
round  outdoor  position  on  small  farm,  prefer¬ 
ably  within  three  hours  of  New  York;  housework 
Winters:  good  health;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  6969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERD  MANAGER  desires  position  on  progres¬ 
sive  Guernsey  farm,  up-to-date  in  everv  detail: 
breeding,  feeding,  calves,  milk  production  and 
A.  R.  test.  ADVERTISER  6967,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  twenty,  wishes  position  on  first- 
class  farm:  limited  experience:  strong  and 
willing.  EDW.  F.  REIDY,  155  South  14th  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN.  20.  wants  job  on  first-class  farm; 

limited  experience;  strong  and  willing. 
ADVERTISER  6978.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — Live,  progressive  Scotchman 
desires  position  on  country  estate  or  general 
farm:  life  experience  in  all  branches  pertaining 
to  practical  and  scientific  farming;  a  successful 
builder  of  noted  estates  in  this  country;  thor¬ 
ough  handler  of  men  and  machinery:  executive 
ability  to  do  and  produce  results,  together  with 
construction  work  and  proper  upkeep  of  property: 
only  permanent  position  considered;  verv  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  6977,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— By  single  man,  position  with  good 
people  as  farm  foreman  or  manager:  capable, 
trustworthy  and  good  habits:  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture:  further  particulars, 
etc.,  through  correspondence  or  interview;  good 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  6975.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 
Lake  Museoneteong:  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna;  built  and  always  occupied  by  pres¬ 
ent  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden:  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed: 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction:  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

300-ACRE  Delaware  Co..  X.  Y.,  farm:  50  bead 
stock;  extra  improvements:  machinery:  five 
miles  out:  $5,000  cash;  rest  on  easy '  terms. 
BOX  641,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

90- ACRE  farm,  close  to  State  road,  trolley  and 
town:  6  acres  of  woods;  price  $5,500:  $2,000 
cash;  balance  on  easy  terms.  FRED  PATTER¬ 
SON.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — .Tune  1st,  woman,  young  or  middle- 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm.  storelidWF.  stock  and 
five-room  dwelling  house,  barn,  poultry  house 


aged,  as  all  ’round  helper  in  Summer  boarding  „  .uul'~  nou^e.  earn,  poultry  House 

house  on  farm:  pleasant,  sightlv  loealitv;  state  al,  yard,  doing  good  business:  near  station; 

wages.  CHESTNUTCROFT  FARM,  Rhinebeck,  C.°°V>  rvv‘S:  n.MS/  tpr“'rs;  Address  Owner, 
N.  Y.  I  “•  kacsrs,  estover,  Md. 


SINGLE  MAN.  also  a  married  man.  wanted  on 
Orleans  County  fruit  farm;  in  nice  village; 
chance  for  advancement:  state  age.  weight,  past 
work  and  price.  ADVERTISER  6974,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  ou  a  dairy  farm; 

wages  $60  per  month  and  board.  MAPLE- 
DALE  FARM.  R.  D.  1,  Waterbury,  Conn, 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  on  general 
or  dairy  farm:  available  July  1st:  single:  22; 
farm  reared;  best  of  agricultural  school  and  col¬ 
lege  training:  practical  experience:  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  6939,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  gamekeeper:  single:  thoroughly 
understands  brooding.  Incubation:  handle  any 
size  plant:  industrious;  well  educated:  refer¬ 
ences:  state  wages,  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6955.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Summer  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm  for  July,  August  and  September,  by  a 
Cornell  student:  American,  age  22:  intelligent, 
ambitious  and  of  good  habits;  highest  class  char¬ 
acter:  references;  what  am  T  worth  fo  you?  New 
Jersey  preferred.  M.  A.  KOEHLER,  200  Willard 
Way.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  as  assistant 
on  commercial  poultry  farm:  four  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience:  handy  with  tools,  understand¬ 
ing  gardening:  single:  age  27.  P.  L.  W..  Box 
612.  Hicks vllle,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

CHEF,  first-class;  take  charge  kitchen;  steady, 
sober,  married.  690  ELTON  AVE.,  Bronx, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  70  acres;  dwelling,  9  rooms, 
bath,  all  improvements:  barn.  56x60.  collar  or 
basement;  cow  barn,  24x36,  cellar  or  basement; 
abundant  water  and  two  brooks:  fruit  and  young 
orchards:  terms  arranged.  CARL  A.  ICAHL- 
BAUM.  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — On  account  of  poor  health,  doctor’s 
advice,  farm.  105  acres:  12  cows,  2  horses, 
tools,  or  separate:  3%  miles  south  Mohawk  State 
road:  basement  barn.  40x70:  seven-room  house; 
running  water,  sap  bush,  evaporator,  henhouse, 
icehouse:  price  right:  immediate  possession. 
GRANT  WOLLABER,  Mohawk.  N.  Y. 

■  ■-  I _ _ _ _ 

TWO  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  Eastern  New 
York:  rich,  level  land,  suitable,  for  tractor; 
new  buildings,  concrete  stables;  every  conveni¬ 
ence;  State  roads:  near  town.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  BOX  304,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm:  give  full  particulars  in 
first  let#»r.  with  photo,  which  will  be  returned. 
J.  A.  O’DONNELL,  7618  Seventh  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  of  30  herd 
Holsteins:  established  retail  route  of  75  gal¬ 
lons  at  22  cents  per  quart:  terms  if  necessary; 
buildings  and  land  for  rent.  Can  you  afford  to 
miss  this?  Address  P.  O.  BOX  612.  Norfolk.  Va. 

135- ACRE  river  farm;  7  cows,  horse,  pigs,  hens 
and  all  equipment:  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
farm:  all  for  $45  per  acre.  CHARLES  MAN- 
LEY.  Braintree,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — 110  acres:  Uea  good  to  work;  clay 
loam  soil:  9-room  house,  in  good  repair:  large 
dairy  barn:  plenty  timber,  fruit,  water:  10 
cows,  team  horses,  farming  tools:  three  miles  to 
a  good  R.  R.  town:  :li  mile  to  school  and  store; 
$5,200:  $1,000  cash:  rest  on  good  terms. 

ADVERTISER  6958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  68-acre  farm. 

JOSEPH  BARLACH, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


$1,800  :  59  acres,  $700. 
267  West  36th  Street, 


SACRIFICE  for  quick  sale — 50-acre  truck  and 
berry  farm;  7-room  cottage;  large  barns;  tools, 
stock  and  crops,  complete;  $6,500;  half  cash. 
Address  Owner,  ADVERTISER  6957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  LET— 800-hen  poultry  plant  (not  stocked)  at 
’9%  of  net  profits;  state  ^xperienoe;  only  sin¬ 
gle  applicants  considered.  P.  O.  BOX  53  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  H.  •  ’ 


FOR  SALE— 345-acre  dairy  farm,  in  Chenango 
(  onnty.  State  of  Sow  York:  150  acres  clear; 
rest  pasture  and  timber;  fair  buildings:  soil  clay 
loam;_  4  horses,  27  milch  cows,  4  heifers,  one 
bull,  50  chickens  and  nil  machinery;  owner  sick- 
price,  bargain,  $10,000;  $7,000  in  cash;  $3  000 
terms;  owner.  Address  J.  SNEIPER,  R.  l 
Cincinnatns,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Apple  arebard,  with  house;  to  rent- 
^  if^suitabie  will  buy.  BOX  71,  Brentwood. 


257  ACRES,  Oswego  County:  loam  soil;  mile  to 
R.  R.,  village;  50  acres  hardwood,  hemlock; 
wire  fences:  trout  stream;  11-room  house;  barns 
45x60,  26x32;  new  silo:  lien,  hog,  corn,  tool 
houses:  20  cows,  team,  70  hens,  wagons,  sleighs 
harnesses,  buggy,  cutter,  plows,  drags,  cultiva¬ 
tors.  roller,  mowing  machine,  rake,  hay  fork 
etc.;  complete:  $8,500;  terms.  DR.  RINKLe’. 
Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent,  stocked  dairv  farm. 

by  expert  dairyman;  please  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  AD'  ERTISER,  6964,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm  in  good  milk  and  mar¬ 
ket  section:  9  cows.  5  heifers,  2  horses:  all 
farming  fools:  pigs  and  chickens;  3 ’4  miles  to 
city  of  20.000  ;  5  minutes’  walk  to  school;  house 
of  8  rooms:  one  barn  and  other  small  buildings; 
for  quick  sale  cheap.  MICHAEL  LABOSKI, 
R.  1,  Willimantie,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SAT. E— Princeton,  N.  J. ;  68  acres 
good  land:  ebiekeu  house,  outbuildings,  fruit 
trees;  no  house;  price  $3,900:  $500  down:  rest 
on  easy  terms.  Write  H.  L.  HENRY,  4  Shaw 
Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM.  Eastport,  L.  1.;  72  miles  out; 

7  acres  land:  6-room  bouse:  large  chicken 
house,  barn,  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes:  splendid 
place  for  chicken  raising:  price  $4,500:  $500 
down;  rest  to  suit  buyer.  Write  H.  L.  HENRY, 
R.  4,  Sliaw  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm.  $6.500 — 95  acres; 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.;  Lake  front:  near  Summer 
resort  and  markets;  on  State  road;  large  apple, 
pear,  plum  and  peach  orchards  in  full  hearing; 
currant,  raspberry  and  strawberry  patches;  two 
barns  and  good  nine-room  house:  three  springs: 
near  schools,  store,  depot  and  milk  station:  sold 
to  settle  estate:  $2,500  down.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  BARGAIN — Hiulson  Valley  farm;  100  acres; 

very  productive:  raise  rfny  crop;  especially 
adapted  to  fruit:  700  trees:  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum:  also  berries,  grapes,  currants;  valuable 
wood  lot:  fine  old-fashioned  house,  completely 
furnished:  large  barn,  carriage  house,  sheep 
house,  granary  and  poultry  houses,  all  in  good 
condition:  water  in  house  and  at  barn;  springs, 
wells:  SV.  miles  R.  R,  station:  telephone;  mail 
at  door:  $85  per  acre,  including  horses,  cows, 
chickens,  complete  farm  equipment:  immediate 
possession:  terms.  ALICE  POWELL,  R.  D., 
West  Coxsackie,  Greene  Co.,  X.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Farm  of  145  acres;  good  buildings; 

running  water  at  house  and  barn;  electric 
lights:  25  head  of  stock;  ten  horses.  H.  R. 

McAllister.  Cabot,  vt. 


VILLAGE  PROPERTY — Nice  8- room  bouse, 
painted,  with  blinds,  electric  light,  furnace: 
water  in  house:  barn:  big  plot  of  ground:  brook; 
near  city  of  Morristown  and  L.  W.  R.  R.;  bar¬ 
gain.  PERD.  LAEDERACH,  Brookside,  X.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultry  Farm  for  sale — Good  lay¬ 
ing  house,  barn,  small  buildings;  cultivated 
ground  for  garden;  partly  cleared  land  for  range 
and  some  woodland;  modern  six-room  house: 
cellar  under  the  whole  house:  everything  in  good 
condition:  seven  acres  of  land;  two  miles  from 
town:  near  to  other  poultry  farms.  For  terms 
and  particulars,  ADVERTISER  6976.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  country  home;  10-room 

house;  2t4-aere  lily  pond:  gas.  furnace  and 
cistern  water:  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  furnished  by  WILLIAM  LEARY,  Lily 
Pond  Farm,  Milford,  Conn. 


VILLAGE  HOME — 11  rooms,  bath,  water.  he;U. 

electrie  lights:  one  acre:  well  fruited:  chicken 
house  for  150:  ten  minutes*  walk  to  P.  O.,  trol¬ 
ley  and  station:  fifteen  minutes  to  normal 
school,  also  high  and  grade:  well  situated  for 
summer  boarders  and  chickens;  $4,000.  F.  O. 
BARNES.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  considered  for  larger 
farm.  23’\  acres:  10-room  house,  Kewanee 
water  system,  bath,  heat:  new  barn:  small  lake: 
on  State  road:  $15,000;  commute  in  hour  to  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  6980.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers:  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  65c:  2-lb..  $1.25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  "EXDION.” 
Naples,  X.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Warranted  pure;  12  pounds, 
$4.50:  postage  paid,  third  zone.  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  BROS..  Hailowell,  Maine. 


MOLINE  tractor  and  plow  and  2  sets  of  plates, 
slightly  used:  good  as  new:  latest  model: 
price  $1  460.  YOUNG  FARM,  Rnniside,  Orange 
Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — J.  I.  Case  Enicur  two-bottom  14-in. 

power  lift  engine  plow:  used  little:  price  one 
hundred  dollars,  BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Rush- 
ford.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  reliable  bine  flame  wickless  oil 
brooders,  used  once:  good  condition:  250-chick 
size.  $10.50  :  500  size.  $12.50:  1.6O0  -hick  size. 
$14.50  each.  D.  W.  GOODL1SG,  Richfield.  Pa. 


POSTS  anil  polos  direct  from  forest;  long  life. 
DAVID  S.  STRAUMAN,  Berea.  O. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’. 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  965J 
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HE  new  Overland  with  the  wonderful  Tri¬ 
ples:  Springs  is  an  ideal  car  for  any  up-to-date 
farmer  to  own. 


It  is  a  handsome  car  in  which  you  and 
your  family  will  take  pride.  Its  black  enamel 
finish  is  baked  on.  You  can  drive  the  car 
through  the  mud  and  when  you  wash  it  oft, 
your  car  looks  like  new. 

9  *.*  **-••  .  *'  .**«..  . 

The  Overland  is  built  for  all  roads— for 
all  kinds  of  driving,  in  any  weather.  ,  •  v . 

•  *  r  }•  *  P  •  !  »  •  i  1  ■  • 

The  radical  new  Triplex  Springs  cushion 
the  road  shocks  and  the  bumps,  protecting- 
not  only  the  driver  but  the  mechanism  of  the 
car  as  well. 

rr 

.  *  *  * 

*  j  * —  i  . 

.  .  .  •'  *  *rv.  -  *  -  \  _ 

AlTHOUGH  the  protection  of  Triplex  Springs 
made  it  possible  to  build  this  car  light  in 
weight,  the  quality  of  material  is  so  high, 
and  every  part  is  so  properly  harmonized  and 
so  exactly  balanced,  that  the  Overland  has 
exceptional  stamina. 


Its  low  upkeep  cost  not  only  includes  high 


mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  but  an  almost 
negligible  expense  for  mechanical  upkeep. 

You  will  find  this  car,  with  only  100-inch 
wheelbase,  handy  for  driving  anywhere.  You 
can  turn  it  in  a  narrow  road  or  park  it,  when 
you  go  to  town,  in  a  very  small  space.  Yet 
because  of  the  Triplex  Springs  it  has  130-inch 
springbase,  which  gives  it  the  riding  comfort 
of  a  big,  heavy,  expensive  car. 

*  •  * 

BESIDES  these  great  advantages,  the  Over¬ 
land  has  many  advantages  of  convenience, 
many  little  things  which  make  it  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  car  for  all-around  use. 

The  upholstery,  for  example,  is  removable, 
either  in  the  front  or  rear  section  of  the  car. 

I  Thus  you  can  use  the  car  also  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  passenger  use. 

The  equipment  is  complete  from  Auto-Lite 
starting  and  lighting,  to  the  rain-vision  wind¬ 
shield.  It  is  a  car  you  ought  to  own.  Go 
and  take  a  ride  in  it. 


WILLY S-O VERLAND,  -INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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Cultivating  Corn 


Cutting  Hay 


ARE  your  horses  “eating  you  out  of  house 
£\  and  home”  in  these  days  of  high  priced 
JL  JL.  feed?  Are  they  working  for  you  or  are 
you  working  for  them? 

You  can  find  use  for  one  team  the  year  around, 
but  extra  horses  work  only  90  to  100  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  crop  season.  You  spend  one-twelfth 
of  your  time — an  hour  a  day,  a  month  a  year, 
taking  care  of  them.  You  spend  weeks  rais¬ 
ing  the  crops  they  eat.  You  work  for  them 
about  as  much  as  they  work  for  you. 

One  man  and  an  Indiana  will  do  the  work 
of  four  horses  and  two  men.  It  will  do 
every  kind  of  work  that  teams  do.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  extra  horses,  and  the  cost  of 
gasoline  and  oil  will  be  $400  a  year  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  feed  the  horses  eat.  The  price 
of  four  horses  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  a 
year  will  more  than  pay  for  an  Indiana. 

Plowing  is  but  15  per  cent  of  the  work  a 
tractor  must  do  to  replace  horses.  The  Indi¬ 
ana  plows  with  disc  or  mold-board  and  is  light 
enough  to  go  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  horses 
should  go  on  it.  It  also  operates  all  makes  of 
harrows,  discs,  planters,  and  one  and  two  row 
cultivators,  mowers,  grain  binders,  corn  bind¬ 
ers,  rollers,  drills,  cultipackers,  potato  diggers, 
and  all  orchard  and  vineyard  tools. 

The  implements  you  already  have  are  the 
only  practical  size  for  row  cultivation,  and 
you  can  use  them  all  with  the  Indiana  with¬ 
out  expensive  hitches.  The  driver  rides  the 


implement  and  has  the  work  in  front  of  him. 
The  Indiana  is  the  all-round,  single  unit,  one- 
man  tractor. 

John  H.  Porterfield,  of  Dodge  County,  Wis¬ 
consin,  says:  “The  Indiana  Tractor  does  all 
that  is  catalogued  for  it  and  then  some,  easily 
developing  7  H.  P.  on  the  draw-bar  and  14 
on  the  belt.  It  actually  replaces  four  horses 
on  any  farm.  Its  mechanism  is  perfect  and 
operation  simple.  My  tractor  certainly  gives 
entire  satisfaction  and  I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.” 

Charles  H.  Staples,  of  Plymouth  County^ 
Mass.,  says:  “I  have  had  splendid  success 
with  the  tractor  you  sent  me  and  would  have 
nothing  else.  I  do  not  use  a  horse  on  the 
place  and  as  things  look  now  I  do  not  think 
we  will  get  one  as  the  tractor  is  more  than 
satisfactory  and  it  does  the  work  so  much 
faster  and  better.  I  use  it  for  pulling  all  farm 
tools  and  running  power  tools.” 

Hundreds  of  users  are  as  satisfied  with  their 
Indianas  as  the  two  we  have  quoted.  It  has 
been  in  successful  use  for  four  years.  And 
for  almost  twenty  years  the  Indiana  Silo  and 
Tractor  Company  has  been  known  for  depend¬ 
able  products  and  square  dealing.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  over  75,000  Indiana  silo  owners 
should  be  sufficient. 

Mail  coupon  for  book  of  pictures  showing 
the  Indiana  doing  all  the  work  that  horses  do; 
and  book  of  letters  from  users. 


If  you  need  a  silo,  we  have  one  for  you.  We  are  the  largest  silo 

manufacturers  in  the  world. 

DEALERS:  This  tractor  can  be  used  more  on  more  farms 
than  any  other.  It’s  the  biggest  dealer  proposition  in  thefield. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 


43  Union  Building Anderson,  Indiana 

43  Indiana  Building . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

43  Silo  Building . No.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

43  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building . Indiana  Silo  Company 

of  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Please  send  complete  descriptive  matter  on  the  Indiana  Tractor,  and  letters  from  users. 
Name.. 

Address. 

P.  O. . . . . . . State. 


How  to  Grow  Alfalfa  in  Southeastern  N.  Y. 


HOME-GROWN  FEED. — With  milk  selling  at  a 
low  price  and  dairy  feeds  at  a  very  high  price, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  dairy  farmer  revise  his 
methods  of  feeding,  and  use  feeds  that  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  on  his  own  farm.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  with  good  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  nearly  as 
much  milk  can  be  produced  as  with  the  feeding  of 
high-priced  Western  grains.  The  farmers  of  South¬ 
eastern  New  York  can  at  least  equal  if  not  excel 
their  Western  brothers  in  the  production  of  corn. 
But  it  has  only  recently  been  demonstrated  that  they 
can  grow  large  crops  of  Alfalfa.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  tell  how  those  who  have  succeeded 
with  Alfalfa  believe  its  growth  can  he  extended  to 
every  farm  in  the  section  mentioned. 

SELECTION  OF  FIELD.— Select  a  good,  fertile, 
well-drained  field  that  was  tilled  last  year,  last 
year’s  corn  or  potato  field.  A  grain  field  will  do.  but 
do  not  try  to  grow  Alfalfa  on  sod.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea  to  let  Alfalfa  follow  some  other  leguminous 


eient  lime  in  the  soil.  It  takes  two  tons  per  acre  of 
ground  limestone  on  our  soils  to  get  a  good  stand. 
Then  when,  we  follow  this  with  Alfalfa  we  put  on 
two  or  three  tons  more.  Inoculate  the  Sweet  clover 
seed  with  Alfalfa  bacteria  and  you  will  have  your 
field  well  filled  with  the  proper  bacteria,  for  Sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa  have  the  same  bacteria  on  their 
roots.  You  can  use  a  hilly,  rolling  or  level  field.  If 
level,  the  subsoil  must  he  porous,  so  that  water  will 
not  stand  on  the  surface  for  any  length  of  time. 

TILLAGE  OF  FIELD. — It  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
plow  the  field  in  the  Fall.  If  this  is  not  practical, 
then  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  convenient.  It  should 
he  disked,  harrowed  and  rolled  until  it  is  well 
packed  with  an  inch  or  two  of  fine  soil  on  top.  It 
needs  much  more  tillage  than  for  a  grain  crop,  and 
the  soil  must  he  well  packed.  This  is  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Fall  plowing. 

FERTILIZERS. — The  best  fertilizer  for  Alfalfa  is 
good  stable  manure.  If  you  have  manure  made  from 


sour.  You  must  use  enough  ground  limestone  not 
only  to  sweeten  the  soil,  but  there  must  he  enough 
left  in  the  soil  for  the  Alfalfa  to  use  as  plant  food 
for  several  years.  The  Alfalfa  plants  use  about  100 
lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  growing  a  ton  of  hay. 
Ground  limestone  is  carbonate  of  lime.  If  you  use 
good.  rich,  well-manured  land  for  your  Alfalfa,  you 
should  get  five  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  per  acre  per  year. 
One  year’s  crop  will  use  500  lbs.  of  your  ground 
limestone.  You  want  your  stand  to  last  at  least 
•five  or  six  years.  This  means  2,500  to  8.000  lbs. 
used  as  plant  food.  It  will  take  more  than  that  to 
sweeten  your  land,  and  with  the  manure  to  make  a 
suitable  home  for  the  nitrogen  bacteria.  Therefore 
we  are  using  four  to  five  tons  per  acre,  and  it  is  not 
too  much.  If  you  use  much  less,  your  field  of  Alfalfa 
will  run  out  after  a  year  or  two.  This  is  the  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  which  nearly  all  our  Eastern  soils  are  de¬ 
ficient.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  element 
kicking  in  the  soil  is  sulphur.  The  Alfalfa  growers 


••  •" 


* !  ‘ *1  ‘  that  has  been  cultivated.  Soy  beans  for  instance. 
In  sections  where  farmers  raise  peas  for  the  canning 
factory,  they  follow  this  crop  with  Alfalfa.  In  the 
spring  of  1017.  Fred  B.  Pulling  of  Dutchess  County 
prepared  a  field  for  Alfalfa.  lie  sowed  a  portion  of 
it  to  Alfalfa  and  the  remainder  to  Soy  beans.  The 
l  eans  were  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated,  the  field 
I'eing  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  following  Spring, 
in  March,  when  the  ground  was  cracked  with  frost, 
lie  sowed  Alfalfa  over  the  Soy  bean  section,  without 
cultivation,  just  as  you  would  sow  clover  seed  over 
•>  held  of  Winter  grain.  lie  got  an  excellent  stand, 
•mil  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  Alfalfa 
pl. nits  where  the  rows  of  Soy  beaus  had  been  were 
n1'  h  larger,  and  gradually  decreased  in  size  to  the 
“‘liter  between  the  rows,  showing  that  the  nitrogen 
gathered  and  left  in  the  soil  by  the  Soy  bean  bacteria 
",ls  a  £reat  stimulus  to  the  Alfalfa  plants.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  to  precede  Alfalfa  is  Sweet  clover,  for  it 
vill  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  there  is  sutli- 


.1  Canadian  Milkmaid  and  Her  Pet  Cow.  Fiy.  27}. 

feeding  Alfalfa  hay.  it  is  all  the  better,  for  it  is  much 
richer  in  plant  food,  and  later  on.  when  you  are  rais¬ 
ing  and  feeding  Alfalfa  hay.  it  will  help  wonderfully 
in  doing  away  with  your  fertilizer  bill.  Manure  not 
only  furnishes  plant  food,  but  when  well  worked  into 
the  soil,  it  aids  greatly  in  making  a  congenial  home 
for  the  nitrogen  bacteria.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  growing  Alfalfa,  for  you  want  your  soil 
full  of  these  bacteria  to  get  nitrogen  out  of  the  air 
for  your  Alfalfa  plants,  if  you  have  given  the  field 
a  good  application  of  manure  within  a  year  or  two  it 
w  ill  do.  As  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  one 
having  phosphorus  is  most  important  for  our  soils. 
Use  basic  slag,  if  you  can  get  it.  If  not.  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  do. 

USE  OF  LIME. — The  one  absolutely  necessary 
thing  to  do  to  get  a  good  lasting  stand  of  Alfalfa  in 
Southeastern  New  York  is  to  use  lime,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  preferred,  and  a  big  application.  Practically 
every  square  foot  of  land  in  this  section  is  sour,  very 


use  our  old  friend  plaster  (lime  sulphate)  for  the 
sulphur,  not  the  lime,  and  with  its  use  or  the  use  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  they  win  success.  Lime  is  our 
limiting  factor. 

W  HEN  TO  SOW. — In  Southeastern  New  York  sow 
your  Alfalfa  seed  in  the  Spring:  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  However,  you  can  safely  sow 
any  time  before  July  1.  You  can  sow  as  late  as 
August  15.  but  unless  we  have  plenty  of  rainfall, 
which  is  not  likely,  you  will  not  succeed.  It  lias  been 
done  with  good  success,  but  you  take  a  big  chance. 
Fate  sowing  with  dry  weather  following  absolutely 
spell  failure.  One  object  in  sowing  early  is  to  get 
large,  strong  plants  to  successfully  stand  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  following  early  Spring,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground. 

IIOW  To  SOW. — Use  a  clover  drill  if  you  have 
one.  Very  few  farmers  have.  You  can  with  good 
success  use  the  grass  seed  compartment  of  your  grain 
drill.  Let  the  seeds  come  out  behind  the  drill  and 
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follow  close  behind  with  another  horse  on  a  weeder 
to  cover  the  inoculated  seeds  quickly,  before  sunlight 
kills  the  bacteria.  Or  you  can  use  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  but  the  seeds  must  be  covered  quickly.  Sow 
one-half  of  your  seeds  one  way  of  the  field  and  the 
other  half  the  other  way.  Sow  it  alone.  Do  not  use 
a  nurse  crop.  If  you  will  not.  and  insist  on  a  nurse 
crop,  sow  about  2  lbs.  each  per  acre  of  Red  and 
Alsike  clover  with  it. 

VARIETIES  OF  ALFALFA. — We  prefer  Cossack, 
Hal  tic,  Grimm,  Dakota  20,  in  the  order  named.  In 
our  own  fields,  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated,  Grimm 
beat  Cossack,  but  sown  broadcast,  under  not  the 
best  conditions,  Cossack  was  far  better.  Baltic  is  an 
improved  Grimm.  Dakota  30  has  been  growing  in 
Dakota  for  30  years  or  more,  Seeds  of  Grimm  are 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  the  others,  except 
Dakota  30,  and  it  is  doing  well  here.  Of  these  va¬ 
rieties  sow  10  to  15  lbs.  per  acre.  If  every  seed 
would  grow,  and  if  it  could  be  evenly  distributed, 
3  lbs.  would  be  enough,  but  it  will  not,  and  you 
cannot. 

BACTERIA. — It  is  extremely  important  that  you 
get  nitrogen  bacteria  into  the  soil  of  your  new  Al¬ 
falfa  field.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not  do  it,  do  not 
waste  your  time,  seed,  lime  and  use  of  your  field, 
by  sowing  Alfalfa.  Cut  it  out,  and  use  the  field  for 
other  purposes.  There  are  two  ways  you  can  do 
this,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  it  both  ways.  Go  to  a 
vigorous  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover  patch  and  get  some 
soil.  Sieve  it  or  run  it.  over  a  gravel  screen,  to  take 
out  the  stones  and  chunks.  Keep  the  soil  from  direct 
sunlight,  or  it  will  kill  the  bacteria.  But  it  into  the 
fertilizer  department  of  your  grain  drill  and  drill  in 
about  300  lbs.  per  acre  when  you  sow  your  Alfalfa 
seeds.  You  can  do  this  one  way  of  the  field,  and  put 
in  fertilizer  when  you  sow  your  seed  the  other  way 
of  the  field.  Treat  your  seeds  with  pure  cultures 
also.  Cornell  Experiment  .Station  will  supply  you 
with  the  proper  bacteria  for  this. 

REMARKS. — I  hear  a  reader  say:  “I  have  lime¬ 
stone  land.  I  do  not  need  ground  limestone,  not 
much  anyhow.” 

You  may  need  more.  Some  of  the  sourest  lands 
we  have  are  limestone  soils.  If  you  have  a  lime¬ 
stone  ledge,  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil, 
and  you  can  scratch  this  up  and  sow  Alfalfa,  it  will 
grow.  But  beyond  10  or  15  ft.  from  the  edge  yon  will 
need  ground  limestone  and  much  of  it. 

Another  remarks:  “I  will  sow  my  Alfalfa  with 
my  wheat  or  other  grain.”  That  may  do  in  some 
sections,  but  it  will  not  do  in  Southeastern  New 
York.  The  Alfalfa  needs  all  the  moisture,  sunlight, 
and  air. 

Another  says:  ‘•Well,  I  have  not  time  to  bother 
With  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring.  I  will  put  mine  in  in 
August.”  lie  gets  it  in  about  September  5.  just  as 
we  are  sure  to  have  a  drought.  It  makes  a  small 
growth  in  the  Fall,  and  the  following  Spring,  when  it 
is  thawing  days  and  freezing  nights,  the  small  plants 
are  gently  lifted  from  the  ground  and  laid  carefully 
out  on  top  to  dry.  He  has  made  a  failure  and  de¬ 
clares  that  “our  section  oi  in  ountry  is  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa.” 

If  you  will  follow  the  above  inst ructions  you  will 
surely  get  a  fine  stand  of  Alfalfa.  It  will  take  the 
place  of  expensive  grains  in  your  dairy  feed  ration. 
You  can  feed  it  to  your  horses  in  place  of  grain  to 
do  your  Spring  work.  You  can  winter  your  sows  on 
it,  together  with  a  very  little  corn.  You  can  feed  it 
to  your  young  calves  instead  of  grain.  It  is  excellent 
feed  for  your  hens.  You  can  put  the  old  sow  and  her 
litter  of  pigs  into  a  growing  field  of  it  and  the  pigs 
will  make  hogs  of  themselves.  A  few  years  later, 
when  you  plow  this  Alfalfa  field,  the  land  will  he  far 
richer  than  it.  was  when  you  put.  in  the  Alfalfa,  and 
you  can  grow  corn,  potatoes  or  almost  any  farm  crop 
without  fertilizer.  If  you  will  go  on  and  put  other 
fields  of  your  farm  into  Alfalfa,  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  put  money  you  have  been  paying  for  expen¬ 
sive  feeds  and  fertilizers  into  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
of  a  man  who  does  not  grow  Alfalfa. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Yr.  martin  e.  thew. 


What  is  a  Ton  of  Manure  Worth  ? 

YEARS  AGO  we  knew  of  farmers  in  Missouri 
who  purposely  built  the  barn  near  a  river,  so 
the  manure  could  be  quickly  dumped  into  it  and 
washed  away.  TliHt  was  the  quickest  way  to  get 
rid  of  it.  At  one  time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  re¬ 
gard  manure  as  a  nuisance  to  be  thrown  away  like 
coal  ashes.  The  writer  worked  for  a  Western  dairy¬ 
man,  who  gave  away  hundreds  of  tons  of  manure 
to  anyone  who  would  take  it. 

Now  comes  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
with  the  following  statement: 

Trials  made  on  the  various  experiment  fields  through¬ 
out  Missouri  have  shown  that,  an  average  application 


of  eight  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  once  in  four  years' 
has  increased  the  yield  of  corn  10.5  bushels,  oats  5.17 
bushels,  wheat  5.24  bushels  and  clover  hay  937  pounds. 
At  prices  which  prevailed  the  first,  of  the  year  this 
increase  would  ho  worth  $4.83,  and  at  pre-war  prices 
$2.34.  for  each  ton  of  manure  applied.  It  will  cost  the 
farmer  not  more  than  one  dollar  a  ton  to  collect  the 
manure  and  haul  it  to  the  field.  This  would  leave  a 
net  profit  of  $3.83  at  present  prices,  or  $1.34  at  pre-war 
prices,  for  each  ton  of  manure  applied.  The  full  value 
of  the  manure  is  usually  not  obtained  during  the  first 
four  years,  for  it  loaves  the  soil  in  better  condition,  and 
its  effect  upon  later  crops  is  often  quite  significant. 
This  becomes  more  noticeable  after  the  first  two  or  three 
applications,  since  a  liberal  application  of  manure  every 
four  years  will  result  in  permanent  improvement  to  the 
land. 

That  method  of  figuring  will  ho  new  to  most  of 
our  Eastern  farmers  who,  through  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  have  been  taught  to  figure  out.  the  commer¬ 
cial  values.  An  average  ton  of  manure  as  it  is 
hauled  to  the  field  will  probably  carry  about  8  lbs. 
of  nitrogen.  5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  lbs.  of 
potash.  Some  analyses  run  higher  than  this,  but 
that  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  Thus  10  tons 
of  manure  would  provide  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  50  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  100  lbs.  of  potash.  If  you 
bought  this  amount  of  plant  food  in  chemicals  you 
would  need  to  buy  500  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  nearly 
350  of  acid  phosphate,  and  200  of  muriate  of  potash. 
Just  attempt  to  buy  these  chemicals  at  market  prices 
and  you  will  get  the  commerical  value  of  10  tons  of 
good  manure!  Recent,  ton  lot  quotations  at  New 
York  were:  Nitrate  of  soda.  $90:  acid  phosphate. 
$20.50;  manure  salt.  2<»  per  cent.  $05?  This  has  some¬ 
what  less  than  half  as  much  potash  as  muriate. 

Before  the  war  many  of  the  chemists  had  begun 
to  say  that  the  chief  value  of  manure  lies  in  the 
organic  matter  which  it  furnishes,  and  in  the  bac¬ 
teria  which  it  brings  to  the  ground.  Now,  as  we  see, 
plant  food  has  considerable  value,  too. 

The  Missouri  College  states  a  few  things  not 
generally  known.  A  well-fed  horse  will  produce  in 
a  year  about  eight  tons  of  manure — as  it  goes  to  the 
land.  A  good-sized  steer  produces  nine  to  11  tons. 
A  good-sized  share  <>f  this  is  liquid,  and  35  per  cent 
of  all  the  nitrogen  and  55  per  cent  of  all  the  potash 
will  he  found  in  (his  liquid  part.  Every  farmer 
knows  how  quickly  these  liquids  run  off  and  are  lost 
unless  the  gutters  are  tight  and  plenty  of  absorbents 
are  used.  When  the  liquids  in  the  10  tons  of  manure 
are  permitted  to  wash  or  drain  away  it  is  just  like 
putting  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  100  lbs.  of 
muriate  <>f  potash  in  hags  out  under  the  dripping 
eaves.  There  is  10  times  as  much  potash  wasted 
each  year  in  that  way  as  was  over  imported  from 
Germany ! 

Manure  never  contains  more  plant  food  than  the 
day  it  is  made.  Fermenting  in  a  pile  may  make  some 
of  the  plant  food  more  available,  but  there  is  a 
steady  loss  in  the  amount  as  the  manure  is  kept  in 
the  yard  or  barn.  Wherever  possible  it  is  better  to 
haul  out  the  manure  each  day.  Most  of  the  loss  of 
potash  can  he  prevented  by  using  concrete  gutters 
and  plenty  of  bedding.  As  we  see.  the  manure  con¬ 
tains  less  of  phosphoric  acid  than  of  either  of  the 
ether  needed  elements — though  more  of  this  is  needed 
bv  most  'Tiqis.  Thus  we  can  see  how  the  addition 
of  some  kind  of  phosphorus  to  the  manure  may 
nearly  double  its  productive  power,  especially  on 
grain  or  dairy  farms. 


The  Problem  of  Cotton  Picking 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  questions  from  people 
who  want  to  know  whether  any  practical  cotton- 
picker  has  been  invented  and  used  in  a  businesslike 
way  in  the  cotton  fields,  it  is  generally  thought  that 
a  successful  picker  of  this  sort  would  change  the  cot¬ 
ton-growing  industry  almost  as  much  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  gin  a  century  or  more  ago.  In 
practically  every  other  great  staple  American  crop 
inventive  genius  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  har¬ 
vester.  That  is  true,  in  particular1  of  grain,  for  the 
country  could  not  possibly  he  fed  today  if  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  harvesting  the  crops  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented.  There  is  just  as  much  a  need  of  cotton¬ 
picking  machinery  as  for  harvesting  implements. 
Yet  the  great,  industry  must  still  depend  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  man  or 
woman  taking  the  lint,  off  the  stalks  by  hand.  A 
countless  number  of  machines  have  been  invented, 
but  apparently  few  if  any  of  them  have  thus  far 
been  entirely  practical. 

Many  sensational  stories  have  been  told  about  help 
In  cotton  culture.  Almost  every  year  the  old  story  of 
the  trained  monkeys  gets  into  print.  According  to 
lliis  some  wise  planter  in  Mississippi  imported  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  certain  breed  of  monkeys  and  trained  them 
to  pick  cotton.  They  became  so  expert  at  it  that 
one  monkey  would  pick  twice  as  much  in  a  day  as 
the  ordinary  field  hand.  Of  course  the  expense  for 
feeding  them  was  very  light;  they  required  no  cloth¬ 
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ing,  or  shoes,  and  drew  no  wages.  The  inference 
was  that  the  entire  crop  of  the  South  would  soon  he 
picked  by  monkeys  at  a  great  saving  in  labor  cost. 

Following  this  came  the  story  of  the  trained  geese 
that  walked  through  the  cotton  fields  chewing  off 
crab  grass  and  other  weeds,  thus  saving  the  entire 
cost  of  booing  out  the  cotton.  These  geese  were  said 
to  he  very  efiicient,  and  two  geese  would  clean  out 
more  grass  in  the  course  of  a  day  than  the  ordinary 
field  hand.  Not  only  that,  but  in  addition  to  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  grass  and  weeds,  they  turned  this  pest 
into  an  excellent  crop  of  eggs  and  meat. 

Then  came  the  man  with  the  trained  English  spar¬ 
rows  which  were  to  keep  down  the  cotton-worms. 
According  to  reports  these  sparrows  were  kept  in  a 
large  wire  house,  fitted  like  an  open  wagon  on 
wheels.  'When  the  worms  were  dangerous  this  house 
was  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  cotton  field.  The 
door  was  opened  and  the  manager  played  a  certain 
tune  on  a  cornet.  The  sparrows  immediately  flew 
out,  ranged  over  the  field,  cleaning  up  the  worms  in 
short  order,  and  then  returned  to  the  wire  house,  so 
that  they  could  ho  driven  to  another  field  and  repeat 
their  performance.  There  are  apparently  plenty  of 
people  in  this  world  who  actually  believe  all  these 
things,  and  we  have  actually  had  letters  asking 
where  specimens  or  eggs  of  these  remarkable  mon¬ 
keys  and  birds  can  ho  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  cotton-picker  the  following,  by 
l*rof.  E.  R.  Lloyd,  is  probably  as  fair  a  statement  of 
the  matter  as  we  can  give: 

With  regard  to  the  cotton-picker,  three  or  four  types 
of  machines  have  been  tested  out  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  but,  so  far,  none  of  these  has  proven  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  are  two  principal  types,  one  a  suction  ma¬ 
chine.  and  the  other  with  fingers  or  rough  needles 
which  twist  the  cotton  out  of  the  boll.  I  had  a  talk 
with  a  party  from  New  York  who  had  a  machine  down 
here  last  year  to  test  out.  trying  to  find  out  the  weak 
points  of  the  machine.  I  do  not  know  what  success  lie 
had.  but  there  isn’t  a  single  machine  in  use  on  the  farms 
in  the  South  that  I  know  anything  of;  still,  I  haven’t 
lost  hope,  and  I  believe  that  yet  a  cotton-picker  will 
finally  bo  made  that  will  be  a  practical  machine,  and  be 
put  into  general  use  on  the  larger  plantations. 

The  monkey  propaganda  was  gotten  out  by  a  man  in 
the  Delta  who  had  a  considerable  sense  of  humor  a 
number  of  years  ago;  that  article  was  copied  all  over 
the  country  and  a  great  many  of  our  Northern  friends 
actually  thought  that  the  monkeys  had  been  trained  to 
pick  cotton.  Mr.  Mangun.  who  originated  this  unique 
theory,  had  a  big  cotton  plantation  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  but  this  monkey  business  was  all  a  joke. 

There  are  still  some  farmers  who  claim  that  two 
geese  will  equal  one  good  hoe  hand  in  keeping  grass  out 
of  cotton,  and  they  do  graze  very  close,  as  you  know; 
but  if  I  were  growing  cotton  I  certainly  would  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  geese  to  keep  down  the  grass. 

The  English  sparrow  will  eat  most  anything  of  value, 
but  lie  doesn't  seem  to  fancy  the  boll  weevil.  I  never 
knew  of  one  eating  boll  weevils;  in  fact,  there  are  very 
few  birds  that  do  seem  to  relish  the  boll  weevil.  How¬ 
ever.  I  think  we  have  a  corner  on  the  boll-weevil  situa¬ 
tion  now  by  the  use  of  calcium  arsenic.  The  results  of 
this  poison  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  'nigh  price  of  cotton  has  turned  the  farmers  all 
crazy  in  this  country.  I  have  been,  the  last  two  months, 
conducting  food  and  feed  campaigns  with  the  hope  <>r 
getting  enough  feed  planted  this  year  to  feed  the  woik 
teams  next.  The  food  situation  in  tire  South  is  really 
serious  The  cotton  acreage  will  be  increased  as  much 
as  available  labor  will  warrant,  and  I  believe  that  the 
corn  and  other  food  crops  will  be  decreased.  _  Last  >pa* 
was  the  worst  year  that  we  have  ever  had  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  It  rained  the  entire  year  except  June.  .luly.  A u- 
gus't  and  September,  and  it  was  too  dry  in  the  rail  to 
plant  oats  or  clover,  and  has  been  too  wet  ever  Since. 
The  small  grains  planted  last  Fall  and  this  Spring  "i 

be  20  per  cent  of  what  is  normally  planted. 

E.  K.  LLOYD. 


The  Non-Partisan  League 

rllE  truth  about  the  Non-Partisan  League  in 
North  Dakota  seems  to  he  working  out  at  last, 
'he  truth  about  any  industrial  or  political  move- 
nent  cannot  he  told  until  the  years  have  fully  test'd 
t.  The  league  is  still  being  cursed  and  denounced  by 
he  daily  papers,  hut  so  near  as  we  can  learn  t.uni 
ife  and  farm  business  are  on  the  whole  happier  and 
n ore  prosperous  as  a  result  of  what  the  leagu*  has 
lone.  One  thing  which  is  not  generally  undei stood 
q  the  part  which  the  State  Agricultural  College  took 
v.  this  fight.  Several  very  strong  men  were  con- 
ieeted  with  that  college.  They  quickly  saw  that 
mder  tin1  peculiar  system  of  handling  and  s«  1 1  i 1 1  —. 
forth  Dakota’s  grain  crop,  increase  of  production 
lone  would  he  of  little  benefit  to  farmers.  These 
nen  were  able  to  prove  with  scientific  accuracy, 
vliicli  could  not  he  disputed,  that  North  Dakota 
’armors  were  being  robbed  by  railroads  and  dealois 
ml  buyers.  When  farmers,  who  lack  scientific  edit- 
ation.  make  general  charges  of  dishonesty  and  mb 
iery.  it.  is  quite  easy  to  bluff  them  off.  hut  the  college 
a  me  forward  with  facts  which  could  not  he  dis- 
mted.  Thus  it  may  he  said  that  the  Agricultural 
"allege  loaded  the  gun  which  the  members  of  the 
ougue  fired  off.  Of  course,  efforts  were  made  at 
nice  to  bottle  up  these  scientists  and  ‘  fire  tin  in- 
rhey  refused  to  be  “fired,”  and  the  farmers  stoei 
nlidly  behind  them.  One  <>f  the  things  which  acted 
o  make  the  league  a  fighting  force  was  the  battle 
hese  farmers  made  to  keep  the  scientists  in  ol.i< 
nd  control  the  Agricultural  College. 
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Crops  for  the  Silo  in 


the  North 


VALUE  OF  CORN. — I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
interest  that  is  manifested  by  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
in  the  silo,  silo  filling  and  silage  crops.  The  silo, 
intelligently  used,  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  means  for  re-creating  the  farm  and  establishing 
u  paying  livestock  industry.  Readers  seem  to  be 
much  interested/  in  learning  of  a  crop,  richer  in 
protein  than  corn,  that  can  be  used  in  the  silo  to 
furnish  at  least  a  part  of  the  protein  now  procured 
in  purchased  grain.  This  is  well,  and  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  I  deprecate  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  change  the  character  of  the 
corn  plant.  It  was  made  just  right  by 
the  Creator,  and  the  silo  farmer,  as 
well  as  all  other  farmers,  should  grow 
nil  he  can  of  it.  But  that  something 
can  be  added  to  jt  that  shall  increase 
the  protein  content  of  the  resulting 
silage  without  impairing  its  succulence 
or  decreasing  the  per  acre  yield  has.  I 
think,  been  abundantly  proved. 

THE  ROBERTSON  COMBINATION. 

— In  the  early  nineties  Prof.  .Tames 
Robertson.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario,  brought  forward  in  farm 
institutes  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘•Robertson 
Combination”  for  the  silo,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  superior  silage  of  a  much 
higher  protein  content  than  corn  alone, 
and  a  silage  that  was  better  relished 
by  stock  than  pure  corn  silage.  This 
mixture  consisted  of  corn,  sunflowers 
ami  English  horse  beaus.  They  were 
mixed  in  about  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  corn,  as  large  a  growing  variety 
as  would  fairly  mature  in  the  locality, 
two  parts  horse  beans  and  one  part 
sunflowers.  Mixed  in  these  proportions 
they  were  placed  in  the  planter  and 
drilled  at  one  operation.  The  mixture 
can  be  readily  cut  with  a  corn  har¬ 
vester.  As  grown  on  the  writer’s  farm, 
they  produced  more  weight  per  acre 
than  corn  alone,  were  handled  readily 
and  greedily  eaten  by  all  stock.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  but  there  is 
nothing  growing  which  cattle  are  more 
fond  of  than  sunflowers.  They  will  be 
eaten  to  the  ground,  if  not  too  far 
mature,  and  the  mature  stalk,  taken 
from  the  silo,  is  eaten  to  the  last  piece. 

HORSE  BEANS.— The  English  horse 
bean  grows  one  straight  stalk,  with 
pods  growing  directly  from  the  stalk, 
one  in  a  place.  These  stalks  stand  erect 
and  will  be  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height.  The  bean  furnishes  the  extra 
protein  and  the  sunflowers  the  oil.  It 
was  difficult  at  times  to  procure  the 
beans,  and  protein  by-products  were 
then  low  in  the  markets,  hence  the 
mixture  did  not  come  into  general  use, 
but  now,  with  all  protein  by-products 
out  of  sight,  it  would  seem  that  its  use 
might  be  commended. 

E  X  PE  R 1  ME  NT  A I .  R  ESU  LT  S.— The 
Maine  Experiment  Station  took  up  the 
combination,  and  has  the  following  to 
Si*y  °f  it.  The  plants  were  grown  sepa¬ 
rately  for  experimental  purposes:  “The 
crops  were  harvested  September  S-10. 
run  through  the  silage  cutter  and 
mixed  with  com  in  the  silo,  one-half 
acre  of  horse  beans,  one-quarter  acre 
sunflowers  and  one  acre  of  corn, 
whole  plant  of  one-half  of  the 
flowers  was  put  in  the  silo  mixed 
"'ith  corn  and  beans.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  half  the  heads  only  were 
Us°d-  Both  mixtures  were  found 
to  he  well  preserved  when  the 
silo  was  opened  in  January,  and 
vere  greedily  eaten  by  the  cows. 

Stalks  of  the  sunflowers  were  so 
i'irge  and  coarse  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  cattle  would 
0,1  *  *  'mm,  but  after  being  ensiled 
tlu‘  lnixtnre  was  as  well  relished 
as  the  pure  corn.  The  cost  of 
growing  these  crops  can  be  esti- 
matod  to  be  about  the  same 


that  of  corn.  The  land  should  be  put  in  about  the 
same  condition  and  the  labor  of  caring  for  them  is 
not  materially  different.”  The  Station  also  presents 
the  tables  below. 

“The  very  large  yield  of  sunflowers  (whole  plant) 
per  acre  shown  in  the  table  below  would  apparently 
secure  for  them  a  favorable  position  among  coarse 
fodder  plants  for  silage  material.” 

CONCLUSIONS  REACHED.— It  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  the  time  these 
experiments  were  made  that  the  then  low  pi-ices  of 
protein  by-products  in  the  markets  precluded  the 
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growing  of  this  mixture  for  its  protein  content,  but 
the  prices  now  would  warrant  a  return  to  the  plant 
for  a  silage  mixture.  Readers  will  note  that  the 
bean,  the  whole  plant,  is  rich  in  protein,  compared 
to  corn.  Horse  beans  fresh  from  the  silo  possess 
3.S8  per  cent  of  protein.  Air-dried,  they  contain 
22.84  per  cent.  Corn,  the  whole  plant,  fresh  from 
the  silo,  contains  1.7  per  cent.  Air-dried,  it  contains 
8.0  per  cent.  Without  doubt  seed  dealers  have,  or 
could  get.  this  bean  if  there  should  be  a  call  for  it. 
And  be  sure  not  to  forget  the  sunflowers.  It  is  a 
general  rule,  -without  an  exception  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  all  small-growing,  hollow-stalked 
plants,  like  the  clovers,  oats  and  peas, 
are  better  dried  than  they  are  in  the 
silo.  They  are  hard  to  handle  in  the 
green  state,  while  the  advent  of  the 
corn  binder  has  made  the  harvesting 
of  corn  and  other  similar  growing 
crops  comparatively  easy.  Stick  to 
these  for  the  silo  and  dry  all  the  others 
you  can  grow.  B.  walker  m'keen. 
Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — Bear  in  mind  that  these 
remarks  apply  to  conditions  in  the 
latitude  of  Northern  New  England, 
where  the  growing  season  is  very  short. 
Some  farmers  object  to  sunflowers,  and 
others  prefer  the  Soy  beans. 


Sorting  Preserving  Tomatoes.  Fig.  215.  (See  page  91  !t) 


Practical  Plan  for  Tomato  Training.  Fig.  216.  (See  page  91  /,) 


Pinning  with  Tractor  in  Massachusetts.  Fig.  211 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IX  POUNDS 


Names  of  Plants 

Sunflower,  heads  . 

Sunflower,  whole  plant . 

English  horse  beans,  whole  plant. 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PLANTS 


Weight 
Harvested 
27.040 
48.880 
20.  ICO 


Weight  of 
Dry  Matter 
3.767 
7.210 
3,490 


Fresh  Material  as  Harvested 


Dry  Material  (Water  Free) 
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Sunflower,  heads .  8(5.07 

Sunflower,  whole  plant  85.21 
1 1 orse  beans,  w  hole 
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Trimming  Pine  Trees 

I  have  a  pasture  field  that  has  started  a 
growth  of  native  pines.  They  run  from 
live  to  eight  feet  in  height.  I  would  like 
to  trim  off  a  portion  of  the  lower  limbs, 
say  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  so 
as  to  start  an  upward  growth.  When 
would  he  the  proper  time  to  do  it — Spring 
or  Fall?  w.  r. 

Erin,  N.  Y. 

Pine  trees  may  he  trimmed  of  their 
lower  branches  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
although  Spring  is  the  most  advantageous 
time.  The  wound  will  heal  over  more 
rapidly  and  will  be  less  conspicuous.  It 
should  not  be  expected,  however,  that 
priming  will  materially  influence  the 
height  growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  if  such  pruning  as  you  con¬ 
sider  would  be  advisable.  Assuming  that 
your  trees  are  white  pine  and  red  pine. 
£hey  will  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
height  each  year  under  ordinary  conditions. 
If  they  are  sufficiently  close  together  they 
will  produce  fairly  dense  shade  on  the 
ground,  which  will  not  only  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  but  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  killing  the  needles  on  the  lower 
branches.  After  these  are  dead  the 
branches  will  become  brittle.  In  a  few 
years,  if  they  do  not  naturally  break  off 
they  may  be  knocked  off  with  a  heavy 
stick  or  club.  Such  work  is  usually  done 
to  best  advantage  in  the  Winter,  when 
the  -wood  is  frozen. 

In  either  pruning  or  knocking  the  twigs 
off  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
must  be  removed  close  to  the  main  trunk 
— the  closer  the  better.  The  primary 
object  in  removing  the  lower  branches  is 
to  secure  wood  of  a  greater  value  as  a 
result  of  there  being  no  knots  present. 
A  stub  will  result  in  a  knot  until  the  tree 
has  grown  sufficiently  in  diameter  to  com¬ 
pletely  surround  it.  With  hardwoods  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  conifers  these 
stubs  are  liable  to  decay  and  result  in 
heart-rot  of  the  tree. 

Rather  than  any  pruning  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  every  opportunity  be  given  for 
the  trees  to  grow  closer  together, 
thus  forcing  natural  pruning.  Of 
course,  if  your  trees  are  on  the 
lawn  and  grow  more  or  less  in  the 
open,  this  advice  will  uot  hold.  In 
this  latter  case  you  will  obtain  the 
desired  tree  form  in  a  much  shorter 
time  if  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
whorls  of  branches  are  removed.  In 
years  to  come  individual  whorls 
may  be  removed  from  one  year  to 
another.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
to  remove  any  large  portions  of  the 
crown,  because  they  will  result  in 
reducing  the  ability  of  the  tree  to 
grow  rapidly.  g.  h.  c. 
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They'll  be 
after  yours 
too— 


I  1  \  J  /^V  1  ’  Guaranteed 

DilVOL  Insecticides 


Paris  Green  —  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Fungicide) 
Calcium  Arsenate — Arsenate  of  Lead 


The  proper  use  of  Devoe  insecti¬ 
cides  will  control  and  destroy  the 
prevalent  pests  in  your  locality. 

They  are  guaranteed  strictly  pure, 
full  strength,  effective  and  safe. 
Made  to  conform  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  specified  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  means  highest 
quality. 

Our  experts  have  prepared  five  booklets  on 
the  use  of  various  insecticides.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them.  If  he  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  our  New  York  Office,  101  Fulton 
St.  They’re  free. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

Houston  New  Orleans  Boston  Buffalo 


STANDARD  INSECTICIDES 


SOY  BEANS  AND  ALFALFA- 

Crops  doubled  when  inoculated  with 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA 

The  guaranteed  inoculator.  Grown  direct  Irani  Nodules 
PRICES  LOWEST,  VIRILITY  HIGHEST 

Alto  prepared  for  Clovcrt,  Vetch,  lieant,  /‘rat  and  all  Legumen 

1-A.size75c,2-A.s1.50,4-A.s2.25,6-A.s3. 

]■  or  sale  by  leading  seed  houses.  If  not  catalogued  by 
yon i-  seedsman  send  order  direct.  Mention  crop 
to  lie  inoculated.  Send  for  our  Legume  Hook  free. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON.  OHIO 

largest  Producers  of  legume  Cultures  in  the  World 


QPpTT  A I  me  kelp  y°u  f?row  the  best 
LJ*  liv/IilLi  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Choice  Seed  Corn-“ Early  Michigan” 

As  early  as  Northern  Flint  varieties.  Excellent  for 
train  or  Silo.  $4  per  bush,  of  70  lbs.  in  ear  or  50 
lbs.  shelled.  Sacks  free.  Clash  with  order.  This  ad v. 
will  appear  but  once,  j.  N.  McPIIERSON,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 

Oil,  OENTREEIICORN.  Test  100  per  cent.  Bn.,  $4. 
5  Bn.,  $16.  FltEli  VAN  Vl.EET,  Lodi.  New  York 

SI.  Regis  ni  lltiNd  Raspberry  Plants 

for  *1.7  J  ;  100  for  »lt.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN.  Wilerlord  Works.  N.  J. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Kukai.  Nbw-Yohkkk  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2405  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W  30th  Street 


New  York  City 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cabbage H 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH.  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER,  BEEf.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY,  EGG.  PEPPER,  KOHL  RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  T0M4T0 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PANSY.  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  Potato  Plants 

All  Varieties  Cabbage  Plants  I’ilZl  jrfcWS 

51)0— SI  75,  postpaid.  By  express,  S2  thousand.  Gen¬ 
uine  Porto  Rican  Yam  Potato  plants,  $2.50  thous¬ 
and.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  -  Albany,  Georgia 

leading  kinds.  $1.25  per  1,000.  TOMA 
S.  all  kinds,  $2  per  1,000.  ONION 
„  „  BEET plants.  $1.50  perl. 000.  CAUL¬ 

IFLOWER.  $3.50  per  1.000.  LETTUCE  plants.  $1  per  1.000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  $4  per  1.000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  l’emni. 

CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Wo  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  List. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son.  Cheswold,  Del. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  WakeUehl  and  Allheail.  Price,  per  100,  30c: 
per  I  500,  90c  s  per  1 ,000,  $1.60;  IoIh  of  5,00U  or  more, 
St. 26.  Send  for  prepaid  Parcel  Post  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  plants.  Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

*1.75  perlOOj  $1<>  per  1,000. 

Ra«nhprrvPlanf<t  St.  Pegis,  Otitlibert,  Gregg,  Cam- 

naspoerryrianis  i)eriand,  $3  per  ioo;  sib  per  1,000. 

ifftRRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  GOOD  GROUND,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  quick:  KliiSU  UTL'S 

Large  Asparagus  Roots  $y5MU!-“roo! 

IJAKUY  L.  HQ  l  IK  1.8,  tiood  (around,  Now  York 


saVA  500,000  Vegetable  Plants  Sweet  T*o  tat  op2S5 

Tomato  plants.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  Bunco,  Vineland,  N  J. 


Cabbage  Plants 

26th  at  $2.98 per  1,000,  Prepaid.  DAVID 


MILLION.  E.J.Wa 
HAftKN.  Ready  A 

R0DWAY.  Hardy,  Uel.n 


HnieorrlHn  17,*U!  million  dollar  strawberry  exeluslvi 
riUYVdlunu.  I  /  ly.  Free  booklet  explains.  Huy  plants! 
introducer.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Nobtii  Stoninoton,  Coni 


Genuine  Martini  Washington  AMpnrngiiH  Plan 

$15  per  M.;  5  )'  s.  Martha  Washington  seed,  fresh  fit 
Mass  $G  per  lb.  L.  W.  IM  N  N  KTT, Victor.  New  Yo 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Tomatoes  tn  the  Home  Garden. — 
Growing  tomato  plants  has  come  to  be 
an  industry  of  great  proportions  around 
Boston  and  other  large  cities.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  garden-makers  would  have 
grown  their  own  if  they  had  realized  the 
high  prices  to  be  charged  for  plants  this 
season,  and  yet  when  only  a  dozen  or 
two  are  wanted,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
to  get  them  in  the  market.  Years  ago 
only  a  few  varieties  could  be  obtained, 
but  now  growers  are  offering  a  much 
wider  choice.  Nevertheless,  the  old-time 
Dwarf  Champion  probably  outsells  any 
other  three  kinds  put  together,  and  does 
it  solely  on  the  strong,  stocky  appearance 
of  the  plants.  _  The  Dwarf  Champion  is 
distinctly  an  inferior  tomato,  especially 
for  canning,  being  very  acid.  If  I  were 
to  advise  any  home  gardener  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  about  varieties,  I  should  suggest  that 
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lie  stick  to  Bonny  Rest,  with  perhaps  a 
few  plants  of  Stone  or  Matchless  for 
Eall.  While  Bonny  Rest  is  not  a  large 
tomato,  it  is  very  prolific  and  of  good 
flavor;  likewise  it  is  excellent  to  can,  and 
it  comes  early.  John  Raer,  which  many 
market  gardeners  have  been  growing  of 
late,  can  be  obtained  from  some  sources 
and  proves  to  be  a  very  good  variety.  Of 
all  the  different  tomatoes  I  have  tried, 
however,  I  have  found  none  superior  to 
Marketeer,  seeds  of  which  I  obtained  in 
Michigan.  Unfortunately  this  variety  is 
not  well  known  in  New  England,  but  if 
it  were  it  would  prove,  1  think,  one  of  the 
host  tomatoes  that  could  have  a  place  in 
the  kitchen  garden. 

Setting  Plants.— Tall,  lanky  plants 
are  generally  avoided  if  anything  else  can 
be  obtained.  Yet  they  may  include  some 
of  ihe  best  varieties.  There  is  no  reason 
why  plants  of  this  kind  should  not  he  used 
if  they  are  otherwise  thrifty.  It  is  only 
necessary  when  setting  them  out  to  make 
a  furrow  several  inches  long  and  bury 
half  or  more  of  the  stems  in  it,  the  upper 
half  being  turned  upward  and  made  solid 
in  the  ground.  This  will  give  you  a  low- 
growing  plant,  well  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  as  new  rootlets  will  be  thrown 
out  all  along  the  stem,  which  is  under¬ 
ground,  it  will  soon  show  surprisingly  in¬ 
creased  vigor.  We  used  to  be  told  that 
tomatoes  should  not  be  fertilized  very 
heavily,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
when  they  are  well  established  they  re¬ 
spond  readily  to  an  abundance  of  manure 
at  (lie  roots.  I  think  there  is  no  better 
way  to  get.  a  bumper  crop  of  tomatoes  in 
the  little  garden  than  to  bury  several 
quarts  of  poultry  manure  in  t  lie  bottom  of 
each  hill.  It  should  be  put  down  far 
enough  so  that  the  roots  will  not  reach 
it  :it  once,  hut  will  find  it  after  a  few 
weeks’  growth.  A  little  feeding  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  -  soda  after  the  fruit  begins  to 
color  is  also  a  good  plan.  About  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  dug  into  the  ground  around  the 
base  of  each  plant  is  sufficient. 

Training  the  Tomato.— Much  has 
been  written  about  the  desirability  of 
training  tomato  plants  to  single  stems, 
hut  in  my  opinion  this  is  not  a  plan  for 
(he  home  garden.  It  requires  too  much 
labor  for  (ho  results  achieved.  It  may 
help,  though,  to  do  a  little  pruning  of  Si 
few  plants  in  order  to  get  tomatoes  early. 
While  the  single-stem  practice  may  not 
he  advisable,  it  does  pay,  I  think,  to  train 
(lie  tomatoes  on  some  kind  of  support.  I 
like  best  an  A-shaped  trellis  about  four 
feet  high,  with  two  or  three  wires  or 
pieces  of  scantling  on  each  side.  A 
double  row  of  tomatoes  can  then  he  used 
on  each  support,  and  when  trained  in 
fan  shape  wilh  three  leading  stems  and 
given  a  certain  rough  pruning  at  inter¬ 
vals.  they  yield  heavily  and  continuously, 
ripen  evenly  and  are  pretty  free  from 
decay.  (See  Fig.  277,  page  1)73.) 

Preserving  A’  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s. — Although 
the  small  so-called  preserving  tomatoes 
have  been  grown  in  private  gardens  for 
many  years,  it  is  only  recently  (hat  they 
have  been  sold  extensively  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Now,  however,  a  demand  for  them 


has  grown  up  and  some  market  gardeners 
devote  several  acres  to  tomatoes  of  this 
type,  choosing  preferably  the  yellow  va¬ 
rieties.  One  market  gardener,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine,  makes  quite  a  specialty  of 
these  preserving  tomatoes,  and  finds  them 
profitable. 

Cloth  on  ITotreo  Sasit. — When  I 
looked  over  my  hotbed  t,ash  this  Spring 
I  found  that  through  one  accident  and 
another  a  large  part  of  the  glass  had  boPn 
broken  out.  and  when  I  came  to  learn 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  glass  I  began 
to  think  it.  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  mv 
early  vegetables  after  all.  Then  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  try  the  prepared  doth 
which  I  had  seen  advertised  ns  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  glass.  In  times  past  I  had  used 
cloth  treated  with  linseed  oil  with  fair 
success,  and  farther  south  cloth  coverings 
for  frames  are  often  employed.  This 
particular  material  is  treated  with  some 
preparation  which  makes  it  much  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  cloth  cover¬ 
ing  I  have  ever  seen.  I  simply  removed 
what  glass  remained  from  my  sashes  and 
tackl'd  on  the  cloth.  I  found  it  to  ho 
rather  hard  to  handle  in  a  cold  barn  hut 
it  became  much  more  pliable  when  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warm  kitchen,  although  1  must 
confess  that  my  wife  seemed  to  think 
that  the  barn  floor  was  a  much  better 
place  to  mend  hotbed  sashes  than  the 
floor  of  the  kitchen.  There  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  when  putting  on  the  cloth  to  draw 
it  very  taut,  but  a  little  slackness  is  de¬ 
sirable, _  so  that  the  cloth  can  shrink  a  hit 
when  it  gets  wet  without  tearing  it 
This  so-called  glass  cloth,  while  not  trans¬ 
parent,  admits  the  sunlight  almost  as 
freely  as  glass,  and  keeps  the  bed  within 
one  or  two  degrees  as  warm.  Enough 
of  the  material  for  a  single  3x6  sash 
costs  about  07  cents,  which  is,  of  course 
much  loss  than  the  price  of  glass,  and  is 
put  on  in  much  less  time.  It  has  to  he 
handled  with  a  certain  degree  of  earn 
however,  for  it  is  easily  punctured,  and 
the  frame  to  which  it  is  tacked  must  lie 
heavy  enough  to  keep  it  where  it  belongs 
when  strong  winds  blow. 

A  Chard  Substitute. — I  shall  plant 
no  Swiss  chard  this  year.  New  Zealand 
spinach  does  not  come  quite  so  early,  hut 
it  is  in  every  way  far  superior  to  the 
chard.  In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  indispensable  vegetables  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  and  I  find  that  other  garden-makers 
are  learning  to  appreciate  it,  although 
there  are  some  who  apparently  have  not 
learned  its  merits  as  yet.  The  seed  is 
very  hard,  and  should  be  soaked  over¬ 
night.  Even  then  it  may  he  a  little  slow 
in  coining  up,  so  that  the  wise  garden- 
maker  uses  a  scattering  of  radish  seeds 
to  mark  the  rows,  in  order  that:  he  may 
begin  cultivation  quickly.  At  first  the 
plants  need  a  little  coddling,  but  after 
they  become  well  established  make  ram¬ 
pant  growth.  They  should  have  at  least 
two  feet  of  space  on  each  side,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  seed  should* be 
planted  very  thinly.  It  isn’t  necessary  to 
have  more  than  two  dozen  plants,  because 
they  produce  enormously  and  continuous- - 
ly.  The  plants  are  not  pulled  up  as  with 
ordinary  spinach,  but  only  the  leaves  re¬ 
moved,  new  growth  being  made  immedi¬ 
ately.  Unless  very  dose  picking  is  done 
it  often  becomes  advisable  to  cut  the 
plants  back  somewhat  to  prevent  their 
going  too  far  afield.  New  Zealand  spin¬ 
ach  is  excellent  for  Summer  use,  being  at 
its  best  when  common  spinach  cannot  be 
grown  at  all,  and  it  is  among  the  best 
vegetables  to  can  for  Winter.  No  doubt 
it  contains  a  liberal  supply  of  vitamines, 
which  are  now  supposed  to  be  so  essential 
to  humanity.  It  is  easily  canned  and 
in  midwinter  is  almost  as  good  as  fresh 
green  from  the  garden.  All  the  members 
of  my  family  consider  it  far  superior  to 
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Swiss  chard,  either  fresh  or  canned,  al¬ 
though  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  chick¬ 
ens  like  the  chard  a  bit  the  better. 

English  Vegetable  Marrow.  —  An¬ 
other  vegetable  which  ought  to  be  better 
known  is  the  English  vegetable  marrow, 
which  I  consider  far  superior  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Summer  squash.  The  average  seeds¬ 
man  offers  only  one  variety,  hut  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  half  a  dozen  different 
kinds,  including  both  bush  and  running 
varieties.  ’The  marrows  are  not  quite  so 
watery  as  Summer  squash,  and  can  be 
used  over  a  long  season.  Those  which 
become  too  mature  for  use  as  a  vegetable 
can  be  made  up  into  pies,  making  a  good 
substitute  for  pumpkin,  and  the  rirnl 
makes  an  excellent  preserve. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  can  fully  indorse  what  is  said  on 
page  60  in  regard  to  the  corn  ear-worm, 
llere  every  car  i«  attacked  every  season. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  an  ear  without  a 
worm.  I  have  been  afraid  to  dust  with 
a  blow-gun  for  fear  that  the  pollination 
would  be  affected.  But  we  need  not  look 
for  the  eggs;  they  will  surely  be  there, 
and  I  apply  a  mixture,  one  part  calcium 
phosphate  and  two  parts  of  air-slaked 
lime,  in  a  pinch  right  at  the  end  of  the 
husk,  and  avoid  covering  most  of  the 
stigmatic  surface.  This  dust  is  the  most 
effective  destroyer  of  all  biting  insects. 

I  have  not  tried  it  on  the  rose  chafers, 
but  intend  to  do  so  this  season  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  now  rose-bug  remedy 
called  Melrosine. 

Common  names  for  plants  are  often 
troublesome,  for  the  same  name  is  giveu 
to  different  plants  in  various  sections. 

I I  ere  the  name  bittersweet  is  given  to 
Solatium  Dulcamara,  also  called  climb¬ 
ing  nightshade.  This  is  a  plant  similar 
to  tomato  and  bearing  clusters  of  small 
red  berries,  like  currants.  It  is  said  to 
be  poisonous,  but  I  doubt  it.  And  yet 
the  Celastrus  scandens,  a  woody  vine,  is 
also  called  bittersweet. 

My  opinion  is  that  nitrate  of  soda  used 
in  a  spray  would  be  likely  to  do  harm  to 
green  foliage.  I  never  use  nitrate  of 
soda  in  direct  contact  with  green  plants. 

With  green  onions,  spinach  and  aspara¬ 
gus  I  suppose  that  we  are  getting  some  of 
the  vitamines.  and  as  we  drink  lots  of 
whole  milk  I  suppose  that  even  if  we  are 
old  we  need  these  things,  and  our  physical 
strength  makes  us  certain  that  green  stuff 
and  milk  are  as  good  for  old  folks  as  for 
the  young.  We  are  watching  the  peas 
and  early  potatoes.  The  peas  should  be 
making  pods  by  this  time,  but  they 
were  planted  later  than  usual.  Our  Irish 
potatoes  show  plainly  that  they  are 
Northern  seed,  for  the  late  crop  grown 
here  will'  make  single  stout  stems  from 
the  terminal  buds;  but  tbe  Northern  po¬ 
tatoes.  dug  earlier  and  longer  in  the  eel- 
lar.  make  sprouts,  and  these  are  rubbed 
off.  Then  when  they  are  planted  they 
grow  from  lateral  buds  and  make  a  bunch 
of  shoots.  I  had  got  tired  of  the  Cobbler 
and  sent  North  and  bought  some  of  the 
Bovee  to  plant.  I  have  a  beautiful  stand, 
but  every  hill  comes  with  several  stems. 
They  have  had  sprouts  rubbed  off  in  the 
cellar  or  storage  house.  One  superiority 
of  our  Southern  late-crop  seed  is  that  they 
have  lost  no  food  and  retain  the  full 
vitality  of  the  terminal  bud,  and  will  out- 
yield  the  Northern  seed,  because  of  su¬ 
perior  vitality.  But  the  Northern  seed 
will  make  an  earlier  crop. 

T  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from 
an  old  student,  who  thanked  me  for  the 
influence  on  his  life  of  the  course  at  an 
agricultural  college.  ITe  drifted  away 
from  the  farm  and  is  president  of  a  bank 
in  a  town  where  there  are  two  other 
hanks,  each  with  larger  capital  than  his. 
He  says  that  what  he  learned  in  his  col¬ 
lege  course  has  enabled  him  to  advise  and 
help  the  farmers,  and  they  patronize  his 
bank  in  preference  to  the  others,  because 
they  can  bring  their  farm  troubles  there 
and  get  advice.  lie  was  an  excellent 
student,  and  made  use  of  what  he  learned. 
Tour  “scenery  farmer”  would  better  take 
even  a  short  course  in  a  college,  as  a  col¬ 
lege  education  in  agriculture  will  make 
even  a  bank  president  a  farm  doctor.  I 
know  a  clergyman  who  was  one  of  mv 
students.  lie  went  to  a  theological  insti¬ 
tute  after  graduation,  and  is  serving 
country  parishes.  Such  a  preacher  can 
be  of  immense  help  in  a  rural  community. 
The  majority  of  the  preachers  and  priests 
would  he  far  more  useful  hud  they  grad¬ 
uated  in  agriculture  before  they  took 
their  theological  course,  for  most  of  them 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  farmers,  and 
their  ministrations  would  be  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  they  knew  what  the  farmers 
want  to  know. 

Killing  frost  here  this  morning  (May 
J1'  All  tender  stuff  damaged  or  killed. 

I  urued  water  on  my  garden  and  think 
I  have  saved  the  corn  and  Irish  potatoes, 
hut  the  leaves  of  the  potatoes  are 
scorched.  Beaus  dead. 

Salisbury,  Md.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Dahlias  Not  Blooming 

I  am  sure  that  E.  J.  \V.  (page 
•lues  not  live  in  Western  New  York, 
would  know  why  the  Dahlia  doe 
bloom  any  more  in  this  section,  but 
I-  is  a  resident  of  Rochester,  ai 
nught  to  know  why  he  gets  no  flowi 
nave  not  heard  from  that  territoi 
reetlv.  but  the  tarnished  plant-bug 
be  there  ns  well  us  in  Buffalo.  I  h 
g.iidoii  within  MO  miles  or  so  of  Roc 
■  hat  is  infested  with  the  same  pest, 
g"t  no  Dahlias  of  account.  East  Su 
i  Plflnted  most  of  my  Dahlias  whei 
lewis  could  run  under  them,  and  obi 
•linte  a  good  many  (lowers.  I  thin 
young  chickens  must  have  eaten  tl 
seels  It  is  a  good  many  years  since 
tins  have  bloomed  at  all  well  with  ui 
we  know  that  they  never  will  agai 

i  m  ,lg,ls  mi(lpr  control.  So  far 
ti  i  r  1 V‘  specialists,  f.et  anyone 

a  al  ias  do  not  bloom  examine  the  f( 
•  id  he  will  find  a  few  (they  are  * 
m  morons)  small,  mottled,  dark  ii 
H...  l>.  WI.ug  ca,ses  tapering  to  a  pol 
..  1  as  beetles  do  not — and  h 

J  h,. 1,1(1  ^  the  buds  of  the  plants 
,  'T  n  ¥,K>t';d  look.  These  bug 
1  .  lLCialtudulas-  tobaccos,  asters 

ii  •*  ’  kllL,?rp  u°t  able  to  prevent 
Id oouung.  This  season  I  mean  to  t 

k  kV1^  With  kpr*«ene  oil  in  i 
Id  ii  “  msects  into  it.  Mavbe 
t,Un  thp[U  «ut  in  that  way.  j.  y 
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YOUR  crops  can’t  wait  and  the  more 
*  time  spent  on  them  the  bigger  the 
yield  will  be.  Garford  ability  to  render 
instant  service  during  rush  seasons  gives 
you  more  time  and  extra  profits, 


Results  of  a  recent  investigation  among  four  thou¬ 
sand  Garford  owners  show  97.6%  are  100%  satis¬ 
fied — proof  of  Garford  Low  Cost  T on-Mile . 


MmimmiTiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiTiimiiiiiiiimiTmiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiinTiiiiiniffluiimiiiiinTTr 


Avoid  ignition  troubles  by  using  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries. 
These  batteries  are  in  reality  convenient  storehouses  from 
which  electric  current  can  be  drawn  at  will.  They  furnish 
fat,  hot  sparks  that  spur  your  tractor  or  farm  engine  into 
action  and  keep  it  running  at  par.  Recommended  as  the  most 
efficient,  satisfactory  andeconomical  medium  of  ignition  for  all  purposes. 

The  Guarantee  Protects  YOU! 

ask  your  dealer 

tho  going,  those  famous  batteries  will  Under  our  plan,  every  dealer's  supply 
supply  you  with  reliable  farm  (lower  at  of  “Red  Seals’*  is  always  fresh.  No 
least  cost.  Thousands  of  tractor  owners  chance  for  you  to  net  run  down  stock, 
will  uso  no  other!  Absolutely  best  for  Ask  for  them  by  name, 
t  motors. fnrm  engl nos.  ttut«s,door  When  you  buy  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries, 

bells,  htuul  lanterns,  telephones,  ask  your  dealer  for  FREE  book,  ‘‘How 
etc.  Study  the  label!  Insist  on  to  Run  tho  Gas  Engine"  our  famous 
genuine  tied  Seal  Dry  Butteries,  handbook  for  engine  owners. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Now  York  —  Chicago  —  St.  Louis  —  San  Francisco 

Factories:  at  Jersey  City;  St.  Louis;  Ravenna,  Ohio 


0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  'Hie  li.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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KEEP  THE  WEEDS  OUT 

and  Y our  Garden  Growing 

It’s  easy  —  and  a 
pleasure — with  a 

Barker  SSDI5uS 3 Machines  ini 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining:  mulch.  Works  as 
fast  as  you  can  walk.  Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil. 

' it. st Weed  Killer  Ever  Used,"  Works  right  up 
to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves.  Has  easily- 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Requires  no  skill.  A  boy  eau  run  it,  and 
do  more  and  better  work  tliau  ten 
uieu  with  hoes. 

Inexpensive. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special 
Factory-to-l'ser  offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO., 
Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 
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Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

nni  if*  f '  t?r\»  R°o1’  ®arn 

I\  U  GGlU  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co..  Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JERSZY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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Clealt'd  Iread 
—It  Holds 


Aja  x  Cord  Tires  are  built  by  selected 
experts.  These  men  build  with  uncommon 
care  and  skill.  Each  ply  of  cord  is  laid  gently 
in  position  —  never  stretched  or  pulled . 

Thus  full  resiliency  is  retained. 

That’s  why  the  Ajax  Cord  rides  so 
smoothly,  and  gives,  as  it  should,  with  each 
shock  of  the  country  road. 

Shoulders  of  Strength,  bracing  and  rein¬ 
forcing  both  sides  of  the  Cleated  Tread, 
add  surprising  mileage. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  is  headquarters  for  Ajax  Cord,  Ajax 
Road  King  (fabric),  Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax 
H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc 

NEW  YORK 


Factorial*:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Orchard  Notes 


Notes  on  Growing  Nursery  Stock 

1.  If  one  plants  cherry  seeds  of  the 
cultivated  cherry  such  as  the  Tartarian, 
will  he  get  wild  or  cultivated  trees? 
How  about  other  stone  fruit?  2.  If  I 
plant  the  seed  of  grafted  apples,  pears, 
and  other  similar  fruit,  and  bud  the  year- 
old  growth  will  I  get  good  trees  fit  for 
sale?  3.  Will  cultivated  rose  bushes 
grow  from  wild  rose  roots?  If  so  how 
can  you  graft  same?  4.  I  have  heard 
that  pears  do  well  when  grafted  on  thorn 
bushes.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 


Scion  forming  Its  Ou  t}  Fools.  Fig.  280 

5.  Is  it  true  that  if  dwarf  trees  are 
set  below  the  graft  the  wood  from  above 
roots  grows  a  standard  tree?  h.  E.  Y. 

1.  There  are  two  ways  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  offspring  with  plants;  by  taking  a 
section  of  the  parent  plant,  and  through 
seed  development  and  germination.  With 
the  first  method  the  offspring  will  re¬ 
semble  the  parent;  thus  a  cutting  or  slip 
from  a  Baldwin  apple  will  produce  an¬ 
other  Baldwin  tree.  This  method  of  re¬ 
producing  similar  fruits  is  carried  on 
commercially  in  our  large  nurseries  by 
budding  or  grafting  the  seedling  trees. 
Cutting  potatoes  for  planting  is  our  most 
common  example  of  this  method.  With 
pure  strains,  seeds  will  produce  offspring 
true  to  type,  but  when  cross-breeding  oc¬ 
curs  the  offspring  changes,  and  with 
each  succeeding  cross  the  likelihood  of 
securing  an  offspring  similar  to  the  par¬ 
ent  diminishes.  With  a  first  cross  of 
pure  characters,  taking  for  example  the 
colors  of  red  and  white  flowers,  the  off- 
snring  often  has  pink  flowers.  When 


10-hour  day.  Apple  and  pear  seeds  are 
gathered  in  France  and  England,  and 
after  the  seedlings  have  grown  for  a 
year  in  the  foreign  nurseries,  they  are 
dug  and  shipped  to  this  country,  ami 
planted  in  the  American  nurseries.  Thus 
the  pome  fruits  are  not  budded  until  the 
second  year  of  their  growth.  The  stocks 
have  been  grown  in  Europe  because  of 
the  congenial  climate  and  the  cheap  labor. 
There  is  no  reason  why  seedlings  cannot 
be  grown  in  this  country;  in  fact  some 
were  grown  in  Kansas  during  the  past 
year,  and  all  were  sold  at  the  market 
price  of  $S0  per  1,000. 

3.  Roses  are  grown  in  two  ways:  by 
budding,  and  from  cuttings.  Practically 
all  nurserymen  carry  both  kinds  under 
the  heads  of  “budded”  and  “own  root” 
stock.  The  budded  roses  are  grown  on 
dog  rose  and  Manetti  stock,  or  what  we 
might  call  “wild”  roses,  as  L.  E.  Y. 
states.  These  stocks  are  imported  from 
France.  As  a  rule  they  have  seven  leaf¬ 
lets.  fine,  thorny  stems,  and  single  flow¬ 
ers.  The  stocks  are  planted  in  the 
Spring  in  the  nursery  row  the  same  as 
the  fruit  seedlings,  and  then  are  budded, 
beginning  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  bark 
peels.  The  bud-sticks  or  scions  must  be 
'of  the  present  season’s  growth  and  fairly 
mature.  A  bud  is  cut  from  the  scion  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  inserted  in  a 
T-shaped  cut  made  two  inches  above  the 
ground,  through  the  bark  of  the.  stock. 
The  whole  is  tied  with  raffia,  see  Fig.  2S1, 
and  left  for  three  weeks.  Then  the  raffia 
is  cut  and  tree  left  until  the  following 
Spring.  Then  the  stock  is  cut  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  inserted  bud.  and  this  bud 
begins  growth  immediately,  forming  the 
tree  or  bush.  All  suckers  should  be 
removed  which  come  from  the  root,  and 
these  are  recognized  by  the  description 
given  above. 

4.  Thorn  apples  belong  to  the  class  of 
pome  fruits,  which  includes  the  apple, 
pear  and  quince.  All  of  these  can  oe 
budded  on  each  other,  but  the  best 
unions  are  obtained  when  budding  on  the 
same  variety.  Commercially  the  pear  is 
budded  on  the  slow-growing  quince  stock 
in  order  to  dwarf  the  varieties.  Pears 
may  be  budded  on  the  thorn  trees  or 
thorn  apples,  but  the  results  are  not  as 
good  as  if  pear  stocks  were  used. 

5.  Yes.  a  pear  tree  budded  on  a  quince 
will  become  a  standard  tree  in  time  if 
set  too  deep.  In  ordinary  practice  trees 
are  set  with  the  graft  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  set  deeper  roots  form  on 
the  scion  above  the  graft,  the  lower  part 
or  stock  dies  and  the  tree  becomes  a 
standard  on  its  own  roots,  see  Fig.  2S0. 
This  occurs  with  trees  where  the  unions 
are  not  perfect  as  the  pear  on  the  quince. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  Fertilizer 

On  page  330  may  be  found  an  editorial 
regarding  II.  B.  10,329.  in  which  the 
statement  is  made  that.  “We  must  now  de¬ 
pend  on  South  America  for  our  supplies 
of  nitrogen,  while  in  the  air  and  over  our 
heads  are  vast  stores  of  it.”  Fifty  years 
ago  very  few  farmers  had  ever  heard  of 
nitrate  of_s<)da.  It  took  many  years  and 


The  Various  Processes  of  Budding 


Fig.  281 


these  pink  flowers  are  crossed  among 
themselves,  but  half  of  tin*  offspring  re¬ 
sulting  are  pink,  one  fourth  reverting  to 
the  original  red  and  one-fourth  to  the 
original  white  color.  Many  of  our 
fruits  are  crossed  a  great  many  times, 
which  is  to  be  expected  with  the  insects 
carrying  pollen  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
the  variations  are  practically  limitless. 
All  our  fruits  are  hybrids,  having  been 
crossed  over  ami  over,  so  when  seeds  are 
planted  from  either  pome  or  stone  fruits 
the  endless  variation  shows  in  the  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  forms  may  be  everything 
from  small  wild  fruit  to  splendid  new 
varieties.  The  chances  are  much  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Peaches  are  nearer 
to  a  pure  strain  than  any  of  the  other 
stone  fruits,  and  some  varieties  produce 
offspring  very  close  to  the  original  va¬ 
riety.  Cherries  are  like  the  apples,  re¬ 
verting  to  the  many  wild  forms  in  their 
ancestry. 

2.  The  seeds  of  peaches  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  Georgia  in  the  Fall,  and  grown 
and  budded  in  our  American  nurseries 
the  next  season.  Peaches  are  the  easi¬ 
est  to  bud  of  any  of  the  fruits,  some  bud- 
ders  being  able  to  bud  4,000  trees  in  a 


thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  propaganda 
to  teach  them  the  knowledge  which  is  so 
common  today.  The  same  slow,  costly 
program  of  education  regarding  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  now  being  carried  on,  and 
although  it  has  been  10  years  since  it  was 
started,  a  large  proportion  of  well-in¬ 
formed  men  still  fail  to  recognize  it  as 
of  any  economic  importance  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  As  a  matter  of  statistics  there  were 
produced  in  by-product  coke  ovens  and 
gas  plants  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  year,  when  figures  were  available, 
455.1(56  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
its  equivalent,  or  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  which 
was  imported.  Still,  only  about  one-half 
of  the  coke  produced  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  by-product,  ovens.  When  the 
time  comes  that  all  of  our  coke  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way  we  will  turn  out  well 
up  toward  a  million  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  annually  as  a  by-product  which 
formerly  passed  into  the  air  and  was  an 
entire  loss.  gail  t.  abbott. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  question  about 
it.  We  use  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen  for  fruit  and  truck 
gardening,  and  find  it  very  efficient. 
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Cold  winter  nights  when  the 

winds  were  howling 

THEN  the  house  shivered  in  the  blasts.  The  frost 
< 


crept  in  and  made  you  all  gather  close  in  the  warm¬ 
est  room.  And  that  room  was  none  too  warm.  Though 
you  heaped  more  coal  or  wood  on  the  fire  it  didn’t  do  a 
bit  of  good.  The  house  was  cold  and  uncomfortable. 

All  that  happened  NOT  so  long  ago.  You  can’t 
have  forgotten  the  discomfort  of  it  yet,  even  though 
today  the  world  is  once  more  full  of  warm  spring 
sunshine. 

Other  winters  are  coming.  The  same  old  bitter  winds 
will  blow  again.  The  same  old  trespassing  frosts  will 
steal  into  the  house  again. 

And  when  they  do,  are  you  going  to  stand  another 
winter  of  discomfort?  Are  you  going  to  stand  another 
winter  of  hugging  the  fire?  Are  you  going  to  stand 
another  winter  of  cold,  chilly  rooms? 

Or  are  you — when  it  is  so  very  easy — going  to  have 
all  the  nice  comfortable  heat  you  want,  and  be  able  to 
laugh  at  the  wind  and  the  frosts,  with  the  house  as  warm 
as  toast?  You  can  do  that  with  an  Andes  System  One 
Pipe  Furnace.  You  can  have  one  installed  complete  in 
just  one  day  at  practically  no  expense  and  with  none  of 
the  usual  confusion  of  tearing  open  walls  and  floors  to 
put  heat  pipes  in.  And  think  of  this:  every  day  you 
use  an  Andes,  it  will  save  fuel  money  for  you,  and  will 
give  you  the  glorious  warmth  of  summer  sunshine  on 
the  coldest  of  winter  days.  We  always  guarantee  that 
an  Andes  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  will  be  taken 
out  and  the  money  refunded. 

Isn’t  that  a  proposition  worth  looking  into?  Just 
recall  last  winter’s  discomfort.  Then  send  us  the  coupon 
below  for  a  free  book  that  tells  all  about  the  Andes. 
Send  for  it  today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  also  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating for  Less  Money" 


Gentlemen: — We  are  heating  our 
house  of  eleven  rooms  with  one  of  your 
No.  240  One  Pipe  Furnaces.  Every  room 
is  comfortable  and  we  use  much  less  coal 
than  we  ever  did  before. —  George  B. 
Otto,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.,  March  11, 
1919. 
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“Now  it’s  spring  we 
must  do  something. 
We  can’t  stand 
another  winter  with 
the  house  so  cold.” 
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For  Every  Home 

A  table  drink  that  refreshes, 

but  leaves  no  after- depression— 

Instant 

Postum 


Much  used  nowadays  instead  of  coffee 
as  a  breakfast  beverage  because  of  its 
similarity  in  flavor  to  coffee,  but  with 
entire  absence  of  ill  effect,  since  Postum 
contains  no  “caffeine.” 

Instant  Postum  is  made  quickly  in 
the  cup,  with  economy  as  well  as  con¬ 
venience. 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 

Made  by  POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  Inc. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
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IACK  OF  MEN  shouldn’t  affect  your 
_ji  chances  of  a  good  celery  crop,  for  the 
real  labor  shortage  is  at  bleaching  time  and 
then  you  can  use 

The  Areanddee 
Celery  Bleacher 

What  would  you  say  to  a  bleacher  that  can  be  speedily 
applied  by  two  men  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour; 

much  cheaper  than  lumber;  cleaner 
than  boards  or  dirt?  Does  it  sound 
too  good  to  be  true? 

Write  and  ask  us  for  our  circular 
- — it  will  show  you  what  we  mean. 

‘Pre  Russelloid  Company 


Only  two 
men  needed  to 
apply  Areanddee 


DEPT.  R, 


HARRISBURG,  PENNA- 


A  Much  -  Appreciated 
Farmers’  Loan  Service 

THE  RESPONSE  of  New  York  State  farmers  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  "Use  Our  Money  to  Make  Money"  has  been 
simply  tremendous.  We  would  like  to  take  care  of  every 
one  of  you  but  our  available  funds  will  not  nearly  go  around. 

We  will,  however,  consider  loan  applications  from 
bona  fide  New  York  State  farm  operators  in  such  order 
and  at  such  times  as  the  business  situation  will  warrant. 

Inquire  of  your  local  banker  or  write  us  for  particulars. 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building 

Rochester  ::  N.Y. 


M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Executive  Committee 
Wra.  Church  Osborn 
Delmer  Runkle 
Frank  S.  Thomas 
Myron  S.  Hall 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Profiteering  in  meat  was 
charged  May  7  against  Armour  &  Co.  and 
its  New  England  manager.  John  E.  Wil¬ 
son.  at  Boston.  Mass.  The  latter  was 
arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Hayes  on  evidenee 
transmitted  by  the  United  States  District 
Attorney’s  office  that  lamb,  bought  for 
less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  plus  freight 
charges  of  about  four  eonts  a  pound,  had 
been  sold  there  for  25 14  cents.  It  is 
alleged  that  Armour  &  Co.  on  May  3  sold 
at  25*4  cents  a  pound  part  of  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  100,000  carcasses  of  lamb  brought 
here  from  New  Zealand.  After  arraign¬ 
ment  Manager  Wilson  said  Armour  & 
Co.  always  sold  its  products  at  market 
prices,  whether  for  gain  or  loss.  He  said 
be  did  not  believe  tlie  government  agents 
had  taken  into  account  any  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  in  making  their  figures.  The  United 
State’s  attorney’s  office  said  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  its  information  from  William 
Walsh,  an  inspector  for  the  State  com¬ 
mission  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Eight  persons  were  killed  and  32  in¬ 
jured  eight  miles  south  of  Portland,  Ore., 
May  3.  when  two  electric  trains  of  the 
Westside  line  of  the  Southern.  Pacific 
Company  collided  head  on. 

Four  men  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
fire  that  swept  up  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  roof  of  the  four-story  tenement  at. 
300  East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York, 
May  0.  The  flames  followed  the  stair¬ 
way  and  drove  tenants  to  the  fire  escapes 
as  the  sole  means  of  escape. 

Asked  to  hurry  to  the  hospital  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md.,  where  many  surgical  cases 
had  accumulated,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lewis 
of  Baltimore,  stepped  into  a  hydroplane 
May  11  from  the  landing  stage  at  River 
View.  Fifty-five  minutes  later  he  was 
in  the  hospital  across  Chesapeake  Ray. 
By  taking  the  air  route  he  beat  the  train 
and  boat  schedule  by  about  four  hours. _ 

The  French  liner  Leopoldina.  which 
sailed  May  11  from  New  York  for  Havre, 
was  held  two  hours  past,  her  scheduled 
time  for  departure  because  of  a  crush  of 
steerage  passengers,  more  than  1.100  go¬ 
ing  aboard  her.  She  carried  also  252 
first  cabin  passengers,  a  capacity  list. 
Every  steamer  sailing  from  New  York 
carries  many  foreign  laborers  who  are 
returning  to  their  native  countries. 

WASHINGTON.— Canada  soon  will  be 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  a 
resident  Minister,  according  to  an  official 
announcement  made  by  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Washington.  May  10.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  is  the  result  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  have  been  going  on 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
and  official  negotiations  between  Canada 
and  the  mother  country.  While  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Canadian  Minister  will 
be  a  step  in  recognizing  the  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  Canada,  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire  is  maintained. 

Herbert  Hoover's  suggestion  to  Senator 
Capper  of  Kansas  that  as  one  means  of 
relieving  the  sugar  situation  the  United 
States  seek  an  agreement  with  the  allied 
nations  that  there  be  no  international  bid¬ 
ding  for  Cuban  sugar  brought  an  official 
protest  May  10  from  Carlos  Manuel  de 
Cespedes.  Cuban  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  Such  an  agreement,  the  Minister 
said,  would  amount  of  “a  League  of 
Nations  to  work  principally  against 
Cuba.”  Cuba,  the  Minister  said,  would 
willingly  abide  by  such  au  agreement, 
however,  if  it  were  also  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  competitive  bidding  on  the 
articles  which  Cuba  must  buy. 

President  Wilson  signed  May  11  a  bill 
amending  the  deportation  law  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  deportation  of  Germans 
and  other  aliens  who  were  interned  (lur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  enemy  aliens.  Both  aliens 
convicted  of  violating  war  emergency 
laws  and  those  merely  held  on  Presiden¬ 
tial  warrants  of  arrest  would  be  subject 
to  deportation  on  the  order  of  tin*  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  after  hearings.  Aliens  so 
deported  would  be  barred  forever  from 
readmission  to  the  United  States. 

OBITUARY. — Wilmer  Atkinson,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Farm  ■ Journal .  died  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  May  10  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age 
of  79  years’  lie  was  a  pioneer  in  journal¬ 
ism.  and  in  1S66  established  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  Delaware. 
His  family  had  long  been  prominent  in 
Pennsylvania  affairs.  Three  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  came  over  on  the  Welcome  with 
William  Penn. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  thirty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  will  be 
held  in  the  Auditorium,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
June  2. 

The  'White  House  flock  of  sheep,  at 
Washington,  which  got  its  start  three 
years  ago  in  a  modest  corral  on  the  south 
grounds,  lias  outgrown  its  pasture  and 
soon  is  to  have  the  run  of  virtually  tin* 
whole  extent  of  parks  and  lawn  surround¬ 
ing  the  executive  mansion.  A  wire  net¬ 
ting  has  been  put  up  around  the  few 
flower  beds  and  rare  shrubs,  from  which 
alone  the  sheep  are  to  be  excluded.  Ar¬ 
rival  of  a  score  of  Spring  lambs  increased 
the  flock  to  43.  and  if  soon  cropped  the 
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stretch  of  lawn  south  of  the  White  House 
where  it.  has  hitherto  been  confined. 

The  Provincial  government  of  Manitoba 
is  going  into  th<*  banking  business  to  pro¬ 
vide  finances  for  the  rural  credits  move¬ 
ment  in  that  province,  it  was  unofficially 
announced  recently.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  in  Canada  that  a  province  has  un¬ 
dertaken  such  a  step.  It  results  from 
the  disagreement  between  the  government 
and  the  banks  on  the  interest  rate  to  be 
charged  in  rural  credits.  Banking  of¬ 
fices  will  be  opened  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince,  it  was  said,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  4  per  cent  on  short-term  deposits 
and  4 ’4  per  cent  on  deposits  for  more 
than  three  months. 

Between  0.000.000  and  7,000.000  raw 
pelts,  valued  at  more  than  $30,000,000 
went  on  sale  at  the  International  Fur 
Exchange’s  Spring  auction  at  St.  Louis 
May  10.  Buyers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  in  St.  Louis  for  the  sale 
which  is  expected  to  last  about  three 
weeks.  The  fur  supply  on  hand  in  the 
world’s  market  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  according  to  Philip  B.  Foulko’ 
president  of  the  exchange,  who  spoke  at 
the  opening  of  the  auction.  American 
women  alone  purchased  approximately 
$300,000,000  worth  of  furs,  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  there  were  no  indications  of  a 
relaxation  in  buying  activity.  A  short¬ 
age  may  be  expected  during  the  latter 
part,  of  1920.  he  said. 

The  Association  of  Producers  of  Nitrate 
of  Chile  have  made  public  statistics  eon 
corning  the  consumption  of  this  product, 
which  is  the  principal  article  of  expor¬ 
tation  of  Chile.  In  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  there  was  on  hand  in  Europe  a  stock 
of  nitrate  of  150.000  tons,  and  during  this 
same  month  there  was  imported  into  Eu¬ 
rope  237.000  tons.  Of  this  total  of  387,- 
000  tons,  there  was  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  during  February  a  total  of  155.000 
tons,  which  left  on  hand  for  the  month  of 
March  a  total  of  232.000  tons.  The  vis¬ 
ible.  supply  of  nitrate  reaches  2,102.000 
tons,  composed  as  follows:  1.252.000 
from  Chile,  492.000  in  Europe,  277,000  in 
the  United  States,  and  81.000  in  Japan 
and  other  countries.  To  the  237,000  tons 
imported  by  foreign  markets  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  there  should  be  added  12,500  tons 
transshipped  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
gives  a  total  for  imports  in  February  of 
249.000  tons.  The  distribution  of  these 
m ports  was  as  follows.  United  Kingdom, 
11.000;  France.  90.000;  Belgium.  21.500; 
Holland,  22.000;  Spain  and  Portugal, 
18.600;  Italy,  39.000;  Scandinavia.  31.- 
000;  Egypt,  7.500;  Germany  and  Baltic 
ports,  9.000. 

.  Danish  farmers,  members  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  will  man  ships  held  in.  port 
because  of  the  marine  strike,  and  trans¬ 
port  their  products  to  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  markets,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  organization.  In  spite  of  the  strike 
the  East  Asiatic  Company’s  fleet  of  oil- 
driven  vessels  have  managed  to  kepp  go¬ 
ing,  otherwise  all  other  shipping  is 
stopped,  causing  great  inconvenience  and 
annoyance.  The  trades  unions  officially 
are  not  backing  the.  strikers. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake — Use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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Poultry  and  Codling  Worms 

One  of  our  readers  makes  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  keeping  poultry 
in  the  apple  orchard.  Among  other 
things  she  says  the  hens  destroy  all  the 
codling  worms  and  moths  and  thus  save 
all  spraying.  This  is  a  new  one  to  us. 
We  never  heard  this  argument  advanced 
before.  Years  ago.  before  spraying  be¬ 
came  general,  we  were  advised  to  keep 
sheep  and  hogs  in  the  orchards.  In  fact, 
such  practice  was  really  the  only  way  of 
fighting  the  leaf-eating  insects.  The 
theory  was  that  the  sheep  and  hogs  de¬ 
stroyed  the  wormy  apples  and  thus  kept 
down  the  supply  of  worms.  The  claim 
that  liens  destroy  the  worms  is  a  new 
(me.  and  we  asked  Dr.  J.  T.  Iieadlee.  of 
X ew  Jersey  about  it.  He  says: 

1  think  it  is  always  well  to  give  the 
correspondent  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  analyze  very  carefully  the  possibility 
that  lie  may  be  right  in  his  conclusions. 

( if  course,  as  you  know  the  codling  moth 
lame,  throughout  the  late  Fall.  Winter 
ami  Spring,  are  in  the  corky  bark,  on  the 
trunk  and  large  limbs  of  the  tree.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  the  trees  were  very  small  the 
chickens  might  succeed  in  reaching  al¬ 
most  every  part  or.  if  the  ordinary  bird 
destruction  were  very  high,  practically 
all  the  codling  moths  above  the  Winter 
snow  might  be  destroyed  and  the  work 
of  the  chickens  limited  to  the  base  of  the 
trunk.  How  a  chicken  would  know  where 
the  larvae  lay  in  the  bark  is  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  and  I  have  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
a  chicken  is  able  to  locate  larvae  thus 
protected. 

Possibly  your  correspondent  has  the 
idea  that  they  eat  up  all  the  wormy  apples 
and  thus  kill  off  the  worms.  The  only 
difficulty  with  that  proposition  is  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  worms  escape  from 
the  apples  before  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  make  their  way  down  the  corky 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs  with¬ 
out  interference  from  the  birds,  which 
may  consume  almost  all  wormy  apples 
a^  thev  fall. 

To  sum  the  matter  up.  as  I  see  it.  I  may 
say  that  unless  there  obtains  in  the  or¬ 
chard  some  most  unusual  conditions  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  proposition  j 
that  the  chickens  cleaned  up  the  codling  1 
moth.  Furthermore,  parasitic  aud  pre¬ 
dacious  enemies  may  have  done  the  job 
coiucidently  with  the  years  that  the 
chickens  were  in  the  orchard. 

THOMAS  J.  IIEADI.EE. 


Cherries  for  New  Jersey;  Plums  Fail  to 
Fruit 

I  wish  to  put  out  a  few  plum  trees  and 
two  sweet  cherries  for  home  use.  'What 
kind  would  be  the  best  to  put  out?  Our 
land  is  light.  We  put  out  two  plum  trees 
six  years  ago.  One  has  not  yet  had  a 
blossom,  and  the  other  is  full  every 
Spring,  hut  the  plums  drop  off  as  soon 
as  the  blossom  dies.  Could  you  tell  me 
the  trouble?  I.  C. 

Pedricktown.  N.  J. 

Cherry  trees  are  more  likely  to  live  :f 
planted  in  the  Fall  rather  than  in  the 
Spring.  Good  varieties  of  sweet  cherries 
for  Southern  New  Jersey  are  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  and  Yellow  Spanish,  while  Early 
liiehmoud^nnd  Montmorency  are  good  va¬ 
rieties  of  sour  cherries. 

Plums  are  more  or  less  uncertain  in 
crop  production  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  blooms  often  fail  to  set  fruit  because 
of  unfavorable  weather  at  blooming  time, 
aud  the  crop  is  also  likely  to  be  injured 
bv  brown  rot  later  in  the  Summer,  unless 
they  are  thoroughly  Summer-sprayed.  I 
note  that  some  of  your  plum  trees  have 
bloomed  each  Spring,  but  have  failed  to 
set  fruit.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  case  -of 
lack  of  pollination,  and  some  varieties  of 
plums  are.  known  to  be  self-sterile,  or  will 
not  set  fruit  unless  cross-pollinated  by  an¬ 
other  variety.  Some  varieties  of  Euro¬ 
pean  plums  grow  vigorously  and  fail  to 
set  any  plums  until  the  trees  get  quite 
mature.  If  you  desire  to  plant  a  few 
plains  for  home  use.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  try  some  varieties  such  as  Green  Gage 
or  Lombard.  These  will  reequire  thor-  ' 
ougli  Summer-spraying  after  they  come 
into  bearing  to  prevent  damage  by  curcu- 
lio  and  brown  rot.  ,\r.  a.  klake. 


Pollinating  Burbank  Plum 

1  would  like  to  give  my  experience  in 
regard  to  inquiry  about  Burbank  plums 
not  setting  fruit.  I  set  out  a  dozen  or 
so  of  Burbauks  at  the  same  time  I  set 
about  the  same  number  of  the  native 
varieties,  or  such  as  Lombard  prune,  etc. 
1  he  Burbanks  blossomed  two  or  three 
years  before  the  others  did.  but  never 
set  a  fruit.  But  ns  soon  as  the  other 
varieties  began  to  blossom  the  Burbanks 
bore  very  heavily  and  have  since  borne 
several  heavy  crops,  regardless  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  etc.  I  have  heard  of  this  same 
experience  from  others,  so  tin*  Burbank 
imist  need  others  for  pollinating. 

New  York.  f.  w.  lessek. 


1  here,  ma’am.”  said  the  dentist  lay¬ 
ing  down  his  forceps;  “that  was  your  last 
li-  And  you  won't  regret  their  loss 
"lien  you  know  they’ll  never  pain  vou 
any  more.’  "I  hope  so,  doctor.”  signed 
•  lie  patient.  “I’ve  suffered  so  much  with 
B'etli  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
jerry  u  Id  been  born  without  any.” — 
New  lork  Globe. 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  pointsof  hard  seevicein  the 
great  majority  of  leading  tractors  — 
and  in  power  driven  farm  machinery— 
is  proof  of  leadership  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design,  qual¬ 
ity  of  manufacture,  performance,  and 
service  to  the  automotive  industry. 


Do  You  Know- 


that  the  problem  of  bearings  in  a  tractor  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  the  motor,  fuel,  cooling  system 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  points  so  commonly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  builders,  dealers,  and  users? 

that  some  of  the  oldest  concerns  in  the  tractor  industry 
were  the  first  to  realize  the  need  of  a  bearing  that 
would  resist  thrust  load,  or  radial  load,  and  all 
combinations  of  the  two? 

that  the  adjustable  feature,  the  tapered  design  and  high 
quality  materials  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  are  even  more  important  in  the  tractor  than 
in  the  passenger  car  because  of  the  tractor’s  harder 
service? 

that  the  leading  tractors  are  now  using  Timken  Bearings 
at  from  two  to  fifteen  points  of  hard  service,  and 
that  both  the  number  of  users  and  the  average 
number  of  points  of  application  show  a  steady 
increase? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Plants  at  Canton,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio 
European  Factories,  Birmingham,  England;  Paris,  France 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio 


The  black  rectangles  indicate  where 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings 
serve  the  Ca3e  Tractor,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Look  at  your  wheat 
before  harvest 


n't 


Has  it  long,  full  heads  of  sound  grain? 
I*  the  straw  stiff  enough  to  stand? 

Will  it  yield  as  much  as  you  hoped? 

Is  the  clover  or  grass  stand  in  it  good? 

If  not,  think  over  the  matter  of  using  a 
fertilizer  that  will  help  you. 


Is  there  any  Rust  or  Smut  in  your  wheat? 

For  five  years  wheat  fertilizers  have  con¬ 
tained  no  Potash. 

Enough  German  Potash  has  now  come 
forward,  so  that  those  who  wish  can  buy 
wheat  fertilizers  with  4  to  6 per  cent  of 


REAL  POTASH 

Goat  once  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  what  you  want  and  insist  that 
he  get  it  for  you  when  the  fertilizer  salesman  makes  his  first  call. 

Potash  Pays 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE-  POTASH  SYNDICATE.  H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  wit^ 

Works  in  any  soil .  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Wnte  for  free  book  and  ourpropoaition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  A  Grader  Co.,  Inc, 
Box  334  Owensboro,  Ky.  


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Soi,r,  Luton,  Fa. 


I  Can 
out  Engine 


You  *15  to  *500. 
or  B 


or  "Saw  ILUc.  Any 
U-i*.  Cash  or  E.isy 
Catalog  FEKE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.  1 892  empire  dldi 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  P*. 
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If  your  neighbor 

with  a  can  or  two 
can  make  his  “old  bus” 
look  like  new — so  can  you 
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You  can  do  it  in  a  jiffy  with 
Lowe  Brothers’  Automobile 
Varnish  Colors. 

You  can  do  it  in  one  day, 
and  use  it  the  next — if  you 
need  to.  No  particular  trick 
in  doing  it. 

Just  see  that  your  car  is 
clean  and  dry,  and  as  little 
dust,  flying  as  possible;  and 
then  take  a  brush  and  start  in. 


You  will  be  surprised  how  it 
goes  on  like  melted  butter,  and 
the  way  it  smooths  up  itself, 
to  a  beautiful  mirror  gloss. 

Don’t  let  anybody  palm  off 
any  other  auto  finish  on  you. 
None  other,  does  what  this 
one  will  do. 

It  is  sold  by  the  one  best 
dealer  in  each  town.  Buy  a 
can  or  two.  Make  “the  old 
bus”  look  new. 
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^Jjowq  Brothers  Company* 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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who  t  an  crocket  and  knit  can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  pin  money  by  making  for  us  in¬ 
fants’  bootees  and  sacques  from  our  yarn. 
Please  submit  samples.  Mention  this  paper. 

LOUIS  SCHLES1NGER  KNITTING  CO.,  INC. 
117  East  24th  Street  New  York 


Just  What  You  Want  For  Summer  Footwear 

CANVAS  WELT  SHOES  in  Brown  and  Olive 
Grey — with  a  full  leather  tip,  solid 
leather  iuuertiole,  can  he  retapped, 
and  taps  Hewed  on.  Either  leather 
or  Neolin  eoleti,  every  pair  of  the 
Neolin,  carrying  a  guarantee 
from  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company.  pr{ce 

Men’s  Sizes,  6-1 1  -  -  $3.95 
L  Boys’s  Sizes,  l-5*/2  3.50 
Little  Men’s  Sizes, 
8-1314 . 2.95 

Parcel  Post 
Prepaid 


Mail  Yoor  Order  Today 
Delay  means  Disappointment 

Bank  Reference* : 

Brockton  National  Bank 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

Tht  B.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brocton,  Ma»i, 


Ulster  County  Farm  For  Sate 

20  acre  fruit  farm:  6  acres  in  grapes;  180  pears; 

40  apples;  20  peach;  M  acre  of  strawberries; 

1  acre  of  raspberries;  modern  house  of  8  rooms 
and  bath,  hard  wood  floors,  electric  lights, 
phone;  barn,  chicken  house,  tenant  house  and 
other  buildings.  Residence  stands  well  back 
from  State  Road,  commanding  a  20-mile  view 
of  the  Hudson  River.  Illness  of  owner  cause 
of  sale.  This  is  a  bear  at  $12,000. 

DAVID  N.  WILBER,  Real  Esiate,  19  Market  St;.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

$■7.50  Bushel,  high  grade — high  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON.  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Ci . L.„„  DI _ i„  New  bed,  must  be  removed 

Strawberry  slants  from  o  r  c  h  a  r  d.  Keiiogg’s 

Prize,  Big  I.ate,  Premier,  etc.  Mixed.  Large  orders  par¬ 
ticularly.  *8  per  M.  D.  A.  Ralph,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street 


New  York 


YOU  make  two  savings  when 
you  spray  with  N.  F.  E. 
sprayers.  You  save  crops 
when  you  use  them— you  save  money 
when  you  buy  them.  On  power  spray 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket  and  compressed 
air  sprayers,  our  N.  F.  E.  Guaranteed 
Line,  will  save  you  fully  15%  to  85% 
over  prices  asked  elsewhere  for  the 
same  high  quality. 

The  values  shown  here  are  fully 
representative  of  the  complete  line. 
We  have  no  “leaders.”  Our  prices  are 
only  for  goods  of  the  highest  quality, 
factory-new  merchandise.  Every  item 
backed  by  our  guarantee  of  '  Satis¬ 
faction  or  Money  Back”— a  guarantee 
that  relieves  yon  of  all  risk  in  pur¬ 
chasing. 

"Write  today  for  our  New  Spring 
Supplement  showing  our  complete  line 
of  sprayers  and  accessories  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  spray  this  "two- 
profit”  way. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Dept.  D  .  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


$11-75 


Brass  BrassPump 
*  Pump .  and  V aloes: 

Steel  cUattl(  and  5 ft.  hose  _ 

2  ft.  Hose  $5.35  wiih  nozzle  reilhou  tbarre 


BERRY  CHECKS 

Assorted  colors,  separated,  printed  with  " 
your  name  and  number  of  quarts. 

$2.50  per  Thousand 

DELIVERED  FREE 

J.  GARLAND  HILL,  Printer  Seatord,  Delaware 


The  Rural  Education  Committee  Meet 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
rural  education,  held  at  Syracuse.  May  7, 
was  not  characterized  by  anything  very 
startling.  The  committee  organized  and 
laid  only  tentative  plans,  which  will  be 
subject  to  many  changes,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility.  The  members  of  the  committee, 
one  and  all.  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
responsibility  involved  and  that  only  the 
best  thought  of  which  they  were  capable 
and  the  highest  purpose  that  they  could 
form  was  going  to  be  adequate  to  the 
task. 

Everyone  present  had  comments  and 
suggestions  to  offer,  but  no  one  wished  to 
rush  into  print  with  undigested  theories 
and  ideas,  and  it  will  only  be  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  rural  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  genuine  reference  to  the 
farmers  of  New  York  that  the  committee 
will  recommend  action.  It  will  be  first 
of  all  what  farmers  want  and  approve  of. 
No  member  of  the  committee  has  any 
educational  hobby  or  fad  to  crowd  to  the 
front  or  any  untested  theory  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  experiment  with.  The  committee 
are  out  to  study  and  learn,  and  then  they 
will  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
farmers  of  the  State  to  consider.  After 
that  will  come  the  time  for  action,  which 
insofar  as  the  farmers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  concerned  will  be  deliber¬ 
ate,  reasonable,  just  and  profitable  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  farmers’  children. 
It  is  the  children  the  committee  arc  work¬ 
ing  for,  and  they  must  have  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled.  IIow  to  bring  this  about  is  the 
problem. 

The  committee  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  following  organizations: 
New  York  State  Grange.  Dairymen’s 
League.  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  Home  Bureau  Federation,  State 
Department  of  Education,  New 
State  Teachers’  Association,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell, 
were  represented  at  the  first  meeti 
follows : 

New  York  State  Grange:  George  AY. 
Dunn.  Webster :  G.  C.  MeNineli,  Coue- 
sus ;  Mrs.  Floyd  Gates,  Jamesvillc. 

Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus :  IT.  C. 
McKenzie,  Walton ;  C.  S.  Post,  Auburn ; 
H.  G.  Reed,  Bergen. 

Home  Bureau  Federation  :  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Brigden,  121  Westminster  Boad,  Roches¬ 
ter:  Mrs.  Edward  Young.  Milton. 

Dairymen’s  League:  Albert  Manning, 
Otisville;  E.  R.  Eastman,  303  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City  (the  office  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League ) . 

New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  : 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora.. 

State  Department.  of  Education : 
George  M.  Wylie  and  Ray  B.  Snyder, 
Albany. 

State  College  of  Agriculture:  .T.  E. 
Butterworth  and  Prof.  George  A.  Works, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  elected  Prof.  .Works 
chairman.  E.  R.  Eastman,  secretary,  and 
H.  C.  McKenzie,  vice-chairman. 

It  was  voted  to  prepare  a  question¬ 
naire  on  rural  school  conditions.  The 
information  obtained  from  this  as  well  as 
from  the  routine  reports  compiled  from 
the  trustees’,  commissioners’  and  teachers’ 
reports  will  be  duly  summarized  and 
studied  by*  the  committee.  After  study, 
discussion  and  receiving  all  information 
possible  from  farmers’  meetings,  farmers’ 
organizations  and  individual  farmers  tho 
committee  will  refer  its  findings  back  to 
the  farm  organizations  for  consideration. 

II.  ti.  lv. 
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Destroying  Wild  Onions  and  Morning 
Glory 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  wild  onions?  I 
have  a  lot  of  them  on  my  farm.  I  also 
have  a  very  good  garden  spot  that  grows 
a  lot  of  morning-glory.  At  each  working 
many  thousands  of  young  plants  come 
up.  C.  tv.  D. 

Amherst,  Va. 

Wild  onion  or  field  garlic  is  an  abom¬ 
inable  weed,  which  spreads  by  means  of 
aerial  bulblets  and  secondary  bulbs  under 
ground.  It  is  a  serious  pest  in  grain 
fields,  the  aerial  bulblets  being  about  the 
same  size  and  weight  as  a  grain  of  wheat, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  clean  them 
out  at  harvest  time.  There  is  heavy  loss 
from  this  weed  in  the  wheatfields  of 
Virginia.  Maryland  and  Tennessee,  and 
rye  growers  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
also  affected  by  it.  The  garlic  “kernels” 
not  only  taint  the  flour,  but  also  cause  a 
sticky  coating  on  the  rollers,  and  in  stone¬ 
grinding  taint  the  buhr-stoncs  themselves. 
In  a  garden  plot  hand-pulling  at  flower¬ 
ing  time  may  be  practiced,  but  the  ground 
must  be  soft  and  care  taken  to  leave  no 
“cloves”  to  start  a  new  plant.  The -most 
effective  method  is  to  squirt  a  few  drops 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  on  each  tuft,  using 
a  machine  oil-can  to  apply  it.  This  is 
the  best  way  to  eradicate  the  plant  in 
lawns.  Late  Fall  plowing,  that  will 
bring  the  bulbs  to  the  surface,  followed 
by  early  Spring  cultivation  and  a  hoed 
crop,  is  very  helpful,  but  one  cannot  ex¬ 
terminate  the  weed  in  a  single  season. 
In  infected  pastures,  salting  the  <  lumps 
will  induce  sheep  to  eat  them  ofi.  but 
either  milk  or  meat  is  tainted  by  garlic. 
If  carbolic  acid  is  used  in  pastures,  stock 
must  be  kept  from  the  fields  until  rain 
has  washed  the  poison  into  tho  soil. 


‘Morning-glory”  may  mean  either  the 
small-flowered  field  bindweed  or  the 
showier  hedge  bindweed.  Both  are  highly 
obnoxious,  and  both  spread  by  roots  as 
well  as  seeds ;  each  bit.  of  root  loft  acts 
as  a  root  cutting  to  start  new  growth 
Deep  plowing  and  frequent  cultivation 
are  needed,  while  frequent  cutting  of  the 
tops  smothers  the  plant  and  prevents 
seeding.  When  the  ground  is  broken  up 
all  the  roots  possible  should  be  raked  out. 
If  the  soil  is  plowed  up  rooting  hogs  will 
destroy  many  roots,  while  sheep  will  keep 
the  tops  down.  Most  weeds  can  bo  cou- 
trolled  in  time  by  persistent  cutting  of 
the  tops  during  the  active  growing  sea¬ 
son.  which  smothers  the  roots.  Alfalfa 
helps  to  control  bindweed  as  a  result  of 
its  close  growth  and  repeated  clippings 
given  it. 


Measuring  Density  of  Tanning  Solution 

On  page  3S3  was  an  article  on  tanning 
hides  at  home.  It  refers  to  the  hydro¬ 
meter  reading  of  0.1,  with  directions  to 
increase  the  density  one  degree  each 
month  during  the  process.  My  hydro¬ 
meter  is  the  Baume  scale,  which  has  no 
decimals.  Will  you  inform  me  how  the 
scale  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  compares  with  the  Baume  scale? 

North  Sebago,  Me.  w.  ii.  m. 

The  article  in  question  had  reference 
to  the  Manchester  barometer.  If  you  use 
a  Baume  instead  just  erase  the  integer 
and  the  decimal,  and  you  will  come  nearly 
enough  to  the  correct  density.  But  bear 
in  mind  that,  there  will  always  be  a  wide 
variation  from  any  set  standard,  and  the 
experienced  tanner  trusts  more  to  his 
taste  than  to  any  instrument.  It.  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  recipe  which  calls  for 
a  certain  amount  of  sugar  when  making 
an  apple  pie.  A  good  deal  depends  upon 
whether  the  apples  arc  sweet,  moderately 
sour  or  extremely  sour.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Culture  of  Horseradish 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  horse¬ 
radish?  Does  it  take  more  than  one  sea¬ 
son  to  got  the  big  roots?  Some  of  mine 
seem  to  have  been  eaten  off,  and  a  number 
of  little  roots  sent  out.  A  friend  of  mine 
says  I  am  too  good  to  it,  and  to  try  plant¬ 
ing  it  upside  down.  I  have  planted  in  a 
rich,  rather  damp  locality,  and  pressed 
beau  cans,  .with  top  and  bottom  melted 
off,  around  each  plant  to  keep  off  rodents, 
but  seem  to  have  big  tops  but  small  roots. 

Newtown  Square,  Pa.  i.  r.  c. 

The  large  market  gardeners  usually 
grow  horseradish  as  a  second  crop,  and  it 
is  almost  always  planted  in  the  early 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  beet  ground,  im¬ 
mediately  after  these  plants  have  been  set 
out.  The  ground  is  usually  lined  out  with 
a  marker  12  or  15  inches  apart,  and  the 
early  vegetable  plants  are  set  in  every 
alternate  row.  After  the  planting  of  these 
has  been  completed  the  horseradish  is  then 
planted  between  the  rows  of  cabbage,  and 
at  about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the 
row  as  the  cabbage,  which  should  be  about 
13  inches  apart.  The  horseradish  sets  are 
always  made  from  roots  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  out 
in  lengths  of  five  to  six  inches.  The  top 
end  should  be  cut  square  across  and  the 
bottom  end  diagonal  or  slanting,  so  that 
when  planting  it  will  be  easy  to  avoid  set¬ 
ting  the  roots  upside  down.  While  it  will 
grow  if  planted  bottom  end  up,  it  will 
not  make  a  good  root.  The  root  sets  are 
made  during  the  Winter  when  preparing 
the  large  roots  for  market,  and  arc  usual¬ 
ly  tied  in  bundles  of  50  and  stored  in 
boxes  of  damp  sand,  which  may  be  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
open  ground,  if  weather  will  allow  of 
them  "being  so  stored. 

The  planting  is  usually  done  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  With  a  long  stick  or  light 
crowbar  about  the  size  of  a  broom  handle, 
sharpened  so  as  to  be  easily  pushed  into 
the  ground,  a  hole  about  10  inches  deep  is 
made,  into  which  the  set.  is  dropped,  top 
end  up,  so  that  the  top  will  he  three  to 
four  inches  under  the  surface.  The  soil 
s’  mid  be  pressed  alongside  of  the  set 
with  the  foot  so  as  to  close  up  the  hole,  as 
in  other  planting.  The  principal  reason 
for  planting  the  set  so  deep  under  the  sur¬ 
face  is  to  retard  its  coming  up  until  the 
crop  of  early  vegetables  has  been  cleared 
off.  As  the  horseradish  makes  practically 
all  its  growth  during  the  Autumn  months, 
it,  will  not  be  injured  if  kept  from  growing 
until  .Tilly.  If  it  should  come  up  during 
the  cultivating  period  of  the 'cabbage  crop 
it  should  be  cut  off  with  the  hoe.  so  the 
growth  of  that  crop  will  not  be  interfered 
with. 

After  the  other  crop  has  been  cleared 
off  the  horseradish  i*s  then  allowed  to  grow 
at  will.  If  planted  in  good  ground  the 
tops  will  soon  spread  out  over  the  surface 
and  smother  out.  weeds.  Usually^  about 
one  good  cultivation  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  crop.  Horseradish  is  very  hardy 
and  is  seldom  taken  up  until  December,  or 
iust  before  the  ground  freezes.  The  roots 
if  grown  in  good  ground  should  be  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  by  December,  and 
weigh  close  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
when  trimmed  of  top  and  rootlets.  After 
being  trimmed  they  should  be  stored  m 
thi>  root  cellar  or  pit  like  other  root  crops 
until  wanted  for  use.  Horseradish  roots 
are  at  their  best  at  one  year  old;  if 
lowed  to  become  two  years  old  or  older 
they  become  rusty  or  otherwise  deterior¬ 
ated. 
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Fertilizing  a  Mulched  Orchard 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  neglected  orchard  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  found  on  page 
764.  I.  and  perhaps  many  others,  would 
like  to  know  how  the  orchard  was  fer¬ 
tilized.  how  often  the  grass  was  cut  each 
season,  on  the  grass-mulch  portion,  and 
was  the  cut  grass  left  as  it  dropped  or 
gathered  about  the  trees?  Which  of  the 
two  methods  is  generally  considered  the 
bettor  practice  of  handling  the  cut  grass? 
Much  of  the  orchard  land  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  too  stony  and  hilly  for  convenient 
cultivation.  T.  S. 

Southbury.  Conn. 

We  use  about  five  pounds  each  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate,  mixed, 
for  applying  around  each  apple  tree  be¬ 
neath  the  outer  ends  of  the  branches. 
This  for  trees  of  bearing  age.  say  from 
15  to  20  years  old.  that  are  standing  on 
poor  soil.  For  younger  trees  a  much 
smaller  quantity  should  be  used.  For 
trees  planted  but  one  or  two  years  a 
handful,  or  say  one-fourth  pound  of 
nitrate  for  each  tree,  is  sufficient.  The 
quantity  may  be  increased  each  season  at 
about  the  rate  of  one-fourth  pound  per 
tree.  The  fertilizer  is  scattered  in  circles 
around  the  trees  as  far  as  or  a  little 
farther  out  than  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
branches — not  immediately  about  the 
bases  of  the  trees.  The  application  is 
made  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  upon  the  mulching  material 
in  case  the  trees  are  mulched  with  straw 
or  similar  substances.  The  time  for  fer¬ 
tilization  is  in  early  Spring,  just  as  the 
leaf  buds  are  bursting  and  beginning  to 
expose  to  view  the  blossom  bud  clusters. 

We  usually  cut  the  grass  in  the  orchard 
in  .Tune,  or  at  the  time  the  seed-heads  of 
the  grass  are  beginning  to  show,  and 
again  in  Autumn  just  before  the  time  for 
beginning  the  apple  harvest,  allowing  the 
grass  to  lie  where  it  falls  when  cut  in 
orchards  of  bearing  age.  In  newly- 
planted  or  young  growing  orchards  we 
rake  a  part  of  the  grass  and  use  it  as  a 
concentrated  mulch  around  each  tree, 
thus  providing  conditions  under  which 
the  soil  about  the  trees  is  kept  cool  and 
moist.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
mulch  shall  be  placed  immediately  about 
the  bases  of  the  trees.  It  should  be  kept 
a  foot  or  two  away  from  the  bases,  and 
the  small  circular  space  within  the  circle 
of  mulch  kept  clean  and  mellow  by  use 
of  hand  hoes.  Mice  are  seldom  destruc¬ 
tive  where  attention  to  hoeing  as  well  as 
mulching  is  given. 

In  order  to  provide  a  greater  quantity 
of  grass  for  mulching,  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fruitfulness  of  the  trees,  the 
fertilizer  is  sometimes  drilled  uniformly 
over  the  entire  orchard  areas  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  200  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  acid  phosphate.  F.  H.  ballott. 

Ohio. 
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Acid  Phosphate  for  Plums 

On  page  583  a  correspondent  asks  the 
cause  for  the  dropping  of  his  plums  when 
the  size  of  small  peas.  Having  had  the 
same  trouble  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to 
pass  on  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
a  fellow  laborer.  My  trees  are  in  grass, 
were  set  in  1000.  and  have  made  good 
growth.  Four  years  ago  I  commenced 
the  practice  of  severely  cutting  back  all 
branches,  and  the  same  year  began  the 
use  of  S  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  tree, 
the  result  being  that  dropping  has  ceased, 
stem  rot  disappeared,  stem  attachment 
materially  strengthened,  the  plums  are 
much  larger,  the  quality  is  decidedly  im¬ 
proved.  and  I  am  getting  a  fair  crop  every 
year,  and  once  in  two  years  a  heavy  one. 
In  pruning  I  intend  to  cut  back  every 
branch  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  applied  just  as  the  leaves  start. 
Last  year  from  22  Burbanks  we  picked 
110  bushels  of  choice  plums,  the  third 
large  crop  since  1915.  and  today  the  trees 
carry  more  fruit  buds  than  iii  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  In  fact,  the  man  who  does 
my  pruning  declares  that  from  22  Bur¬ 
banks  he  took  fruit  buds  enough  for  TOO 
bushels,  and  when  I  saw  the  waste  I  be¬ 
lieved  him.  Even  if  it  pays  it  takes 
moral  courage  to  cut  like  that.,  therefore 
1  let  someone  else  do  it  and  I  put  my  time 
in  elsewhere.  n  > 

Unfortunately,  fruit  buds  in  April  do 
noi  guarantee  fruit  in  August,  but  thev 
do  tell  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
i  ces  and  of  their  purpose  to  do  their  part 
it  weather  conditions  are  favorable.  An¬ 
other  lesson  is  forced,  that  the  Red  June 
and  Abundance  are  not  ms  hardv  as  Bur¬ 
bank  the  severe  freeze  of  1917-18  injur- 
ng  them  so  that  the  Red  .Tune  have  died, 
vi  de  the  Burbanks  and  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
sons  are  vigorous  and  healthy. 

‘ laine-  c.  m.  TWITCHELL. 


Tobacco  Growing  in  Wisconsin 


in  ^ 011 ,1°J1  US  where  tobacco  is  grown 

•What  Particular  sections 
ate  noted  for  this  crop?  j.  K. 

grown  in' \v-01  Fortiou  of  the  tobacco 
K  meonsin  is  found  in  the  fol- 

5llceS  T  ?ane{  Vernon.  Rock. 

WIth  about  7.000 
larlv  in  f-hill m  ot,ller  counties,  particu- 

Rieiihuid  ,nr'Va'  Bar^V11,  Trempealeau, 
in  to-  apu  .Green.  The  total  acreage 
u  M  isconsm  is  about  45.000.  The  prin 

t  .  v-?®CC0  t0rV}s  are  Edgertou.  Stough- 
a  1  M  q"a’  f  lnI'!'ewa  Falls.  Janesville 
amt  Madison.  JAMES  JOHNSON. 


er'Sws  “J?*  s.eeui  impressed  by  Broth- 
en.”  ‘‘Ynmg  g  ‘inscription  of  Ileav- 

mgent  ’’-lAr„ikf0U  se^-  ^e’s  u  real  estate 
Melbourne  Australasian. 
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‘Double  Cable  Base 
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Federal  White  Non- 
Skid  “ Rugged "  Tread 
Extra  Ply  Fabric 
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Shielded  From  Rim  Wear 
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Here  is  the  tire  which  does  not 
have  to  fight  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 
The  Double- Cable- Base,  exclusive  to 
Federal  Tires,  prevents  this  useless 
tire  waste.  Four  endless  cables  of 
stranded  steel  hold  the  Federal  Tire 
permanently  firm  to  its  rim. 


— Tubes  do  not  pinch;  fabric  is 
not  broken;  rim  cutting  does  not 
happen;  blow-outs  above  the  rim  do 
not  occur. 

The  motorists  who  ride  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Tires  are  getting  all  the  mileage 
that  tires  can  give.  Why  not  be  one 
of  them? 


THE  FEDERAL  RLBBER  COMPANY,  of  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy ,  TVis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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Ditch  Wet  Land 

Mirth  this  Simplex 


Cuts  a  mile  of  ditch  a, day, 
V-shaped,  wide  or  narrow,  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet.  Builds  terraces 
and  levees,  fills  up  old  ditches 
.and  gullies.  Sent  you  oa 
I  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL 
Does  the  work  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Lightest  draft, 
all  steel.  Reversible. 

Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Io«. 
Box  85  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Does  Ten 
Mens  Wort 


One  Man 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Bay 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  togs,  cuts  up  branches,  tco 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels..  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial .  W rite  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  MFQ.  CO.,  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Several  Hundred  Ohio  Farms 

For  Sale 

WE  are  offering  several  hundred  of  the  best  farms  in 
Ohio  at  prices  that  are  low  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  income  assured  purchasers. 

These  farms  are  a  part  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  represent  a  surplus  acreage  that  we  own  in  the 
Miami  Valley. 

Rich  silt  loam  top-soil  deposits  make  this  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive — practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  more  good  farmers  to  this 
community,  which  lies  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
Dayton.  Quick  markets  are  available  by  rail,  interurban 
and  highway. 

We  Would  Like  to  Send  You  Booklets  Giving  De¬ 
tailed  Information.  Just  Address  “Farm  Division” 

THE  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  Quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  ovor  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


sA  w  'sX'srft'jil . 

& 


WITH 


SULCO-V  B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  FUngicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sufco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

P  AI  Ifflk  Threshes  eowpeas  and  soybeans 
aULvljU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  antf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machiue  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean Thresher  Co.. Morristown, Tenn. 
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J  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

The  past  week  gave  us  three  clear  days, 
two  that  were  rainy  and  one  cloudy  with 
ehowers.  Two  nights  were  close  to  freez¬ 
ing  and  the  cherry  blooms  escaped  by 
even  less  than  a  hair's  breadth.  They 
were  still  nights,  so  the  cold  air  rolled 
down  into  the  valleys,  and  we  on  the  hills 
escaped.  Below  us  quite  a  little  damage 
was  done.  Some  of  the  farmers  on  warm, 
early  land,  took  a  chance  on  very  early 
planting  of  sweet  corn.  It  came  up  right, 
but  I  fear  these  cold  nights  have  cut  it 
badly.  Sweet  corn  is  a  tender  plant,  and 
how  Jack*  Frost  does  love  to  gnaw  it  off 
the  cob  and  off  the  earth.  The  peach 
and  apple  trees  have  been  slow  to  bloom 
this  year,  and  that  has  surely  saved  them 
thus  far.  By  May  S  the  first  open  bloom 
of  crab  apples  appeared  with  us.  That 
is  about  two  weeks  late.  Few.  if  any.  of 
the  apples  had  started  any  bloom  at  that 
date.  There  will  be  some  peaches,  al¬ 
though  not  a  full  crop  by  any  means. 
Take  it  as  a  whole  the  middle  of  May 
finds  us  at  least  25  per  cent  behind  our 
regular  place  at  this  season. 

***** 

We  are  planting  sweet  corn  quite 
heavily,  and  by  May  S  had  something  like 
six  acres  in.  Most  of  this  follows  corn 
of  last  year,  with  a  cover  crop  plowed 
under.  It  may  be  said  that  the  wet  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  good  for  the  cover  crops 
and  that  the  cover  crops  have  helped  with 
the  wet  soil.  Rye  and  clover  are  gluttons 
for  water,  and  in  a  season  like  this  one 
they  make  a  tremendous  growth.  This 
habit  make  them  useful  in  sucking  the 
water  out  of  wTet  soils.  They  are  like 
pumps  to  pull  the  moisture  away.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
rye  and  Alsike  clover  will  help  put  wet 
soil  in  shape  for  earlier  plowing.  Take 
a  naturally  wet  field  in  a  season  like  this. 
Have  half  of  it  in  rye  and  clover  and  the 
other  half  bare.  You  will  find  that  the 
covered  half  will  be  in  condition  to  plow 
several  days  earlier  than  the  othei\  We 
do  not  always  realize  how  strong  plants 
like  rye  suck  up  the  water.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  pull  like  a  porous  plaster,  and 
there"  can  be  no  question  about  the  benefit 
the  soil  receives  from  the  yearly  addition 
of  this  cover  crop.  If  anyone  can  name 
any  cheaper  way  of  manuring  I  would 
like  to  know  of  it. 

j}e  i'fi  £  :Je  :je 

Last  year  we  saved  our  own  sweet  corn 
seed.  The  best  rows  or  hills  were  se¬ 
lected  and  the  stalks  were  bent  over  and 
protected  from  birds.  As  soon  as.  they 
were  hard  and  ripe  the  ears  were  picked, 
the  husks  pulled  back  and  the  ears  hung 
up  in  a  dry  shed.  That  is  the  way  our 
market  gardeners  handle  the  ear’s,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  strong  and  vital  seed 
which  we  know  is  true.  We  make  use 
of  three  varieties  for  main  crop — Cory, 
Mammoth  (Early  and  Late)  and  the  local 
sort  known  as  “Shemanee.”  The  latter 
is  very  vigorous,  and  makes  a  great  ear. 
Sometimes  a  little  Minnesota  or  Crosby 
will  be  planted,  but  these  three  varieties 
give  a  good  succession  of  well-known  sorts. 
For  home  use  Golden  Bantam  is  great, 
and  in  New  England  this  yellow  corn, 
like  brown  eggs,  is  considered  superior. 
In  Winter  whenever  I  go  to  New  England 
and  have  a  farmer’s  dinner  they  always 
serve  this  yellow  corn.  Somehow  the 
crows  do  not  seem  so  numerous  this  year, 
and  we  have  not  tarred  the  corn  as  usual. 
Anyway,  we  must  have  some  crows  that 
have  taken  a  sea  voyage  or  two.  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  years  they  have  pulled  up 
great  numbers  of  hills  of  tarred  corn.  I 
understand  “pyrox”  will  fix  them,  and 
other  “dressings”  are  suggested,  but  we 
have  had  great  success  with  old-fashioned 
scarecrows.  No  use  talking,  Thomas  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stuffing  up  a  few  suits  of  old 
clothes  that  did  scare  those  black  rascals 
away.  You  may  say  that  our  New  Jer¬ 
sey  crows  belong  to  a  degenerate  and 
timid  bi*eed — but  the  scarecrows  did  fix 
them  last  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  potato  situation  gets  worse  each 
week  in  our  section.  Many  families  have 
cut  potatoes  entirely  out  of  their  scheme 
of  food,  and  they  will  not  go  back  to  them 
until  the  price  drops  far  down.  It  will 
be  much  like  what  happened  as  a  result 
of  very  high  milk  prices.  People  stopped 
buying  milk,  and  will  not  use  it  freely 
again  until  the  price  drops.  We  were 
helped  out  by  friends  who  sent  us  pack¬ 
ages  of  seed  potatoes — mostly  by  mail. 
As  a  result  we  have  better  seed  than  ever 
before,  and  wm  are  planting  it  as  well  as 
we  know  how.  The  plan  this  year  is  to 
select  patches  of  the  strongest  garden 
soil  we  have  and  plant  by  hand*.  One 
sample  patch  will  show  how  we  try  to 
sew  up  the  potato  situation  this  year. 
This  patch  is  back  of  the  house.  The 
children  have  had  their  eyes  on  it  for  a 
tennis  court,  but  they  resigned  that  in 
favor  of  potatoes.  The  ground  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  clover  and  grass.  This  was 
plowed  under  deep  and  the  surface  made 
as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible.  Then  we 
plowed  out  wide  furrows,  three  feet  apart. 

:J:  #  Jje  sjs  ❖ 

I  never  cut  seed  as  carefully  as  has 
been  done  this  year.  When  seed  is  cheap 
we  can  take  a  good-sized  tuber  and  slice 
it  in  two  and  perhaps  cut  one  of  the 
halves.  This  year,  however,  we  cut  to 
one-eye  pieces,  planning  to  leave  one 
strong  eye  on  each  piece,  with  as  much 
of  the  tuber  as  possible  to  serve  as  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle  for  the  little  plant.  The  seed 


was  of  a  new  variety  sent  us  by  a  friend 
who  rightly  thinks  he  has  a  good  one. 
Some  time  ago.  when  we  wrote  about 
that  Idaho  baked  potato,  this  man  sent 
me  a  sample  of  his  new  red  kind  to  see 
how  they  compared.  We  baked  them 
and  found  them  superior  to  any  we  had 
ever  tried.  So  now  we  have  some  of  the 
seed.  The  tubers  have  eyes  well  dis¬ 
tributed,  so  that  often  six  or  eight  pieces 
can  be  cut  out.  These  pieces  were 
dropped  about  15  inches  apart  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  about  three  inches  of  fine  dirt 
hoed  in  over  them.  In  field  culture  we 
should  use  the  cultivator  for  this  work, 
but  in  this  garden  scale  we  naturally  use 
more  hand  work.  The  object  is  to  cover 
lightly  in  this  cold  soil,  and  get  the  plant 
above  ground  as  quickly  as  possible.  A 
good  dressing  of  potato  fertilizer  will  be 
scattered  in  the  furrows,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  get  above  ground  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoes  will  be  kept  going  in  order 
to  tear  up  the  sod  plowed  out  in  making 
the  furrows.  It  will  be  a  job  to  keep 
this  grassy  patch  clean,  but  we  have  got 
to  do  it. 

*  -4c  *  *  * 

The  labor  expense  this  year  is  some¬ 
thing  awful  to  contemplate.  When  I  first 
came  here  we  found  all  the  labor  we 
needed  at  $1  a  day  for  a  10-hour  day — 
and  the  hours  were  well  spent.  Now  I 
hear  of  one  case  in  a  near-by  town  where 
a  common  workman  demanded  $7  a  day 
for  running  a  lawn  mower !  He  puts  in 
less  than  eight  hours.  He  claims  he  can 
get  .$10  a  day  at  the  brickyards.  This 
job  was  finally  given  to  a  farmer  who 
seems  to  have  given  up  working  his  small 
farm  because  he  can  make  more  at  such 
jobs.  There  are  many  farmers  who  seem 
to  have  stopped  working  their  own  fields 
in  order  to  plow  or  cultivate  for  others. 
They  make  more  money  by  doing  so,  but 
in  evei'y  case  there  is  a  loss  in  produc¬ 
tion.  and,  what  is  more  serious,  a  loss 
in  farm  spirit.  Nor  do  I  find  as  many 
gardens  started  or  -worked  this  year  as 
formerly.  During  the  past  few  years 
money  has  been  flowing  like  water  into 
the  towns  and  cities,  and  people  have  sim¬ 
ply  gone  crazy  over  spending  what  they 
can  get  their  hands  on.  The  “organized” 
workers  have  had  more  than  their  share. 
The  clerks  and  unorganized  people  have 
not  had  what  they  deserve.  In  the  end 


it  all  comes  out  of  the  land.  This  thing 
cannot  last  forever.  It  is  likely  that 
some  big  upheaval  like  a  panic  will  be 
needed  to  clear  up  the  mess  and  get  us 
back  to  sanity. 

:J:  :«c  :}:  %  :}: 

I  met  a  man  the  other  day — usually 
good  natured  and  hopeful — who  has  be¬ 
come  a  pessimist  from  away  back.  He 
says  that  next  Winter  will  see  food  riots 
in  the  big  cities— the  army  needed  to  put 
them  down.  I  once  saw  a  “bread  riot” 
in  New  York.  It  was  a  group  of  women 
who  demanded  rye  bread,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  milk.  They  were  offered  rice, 
beans  and  cornmeal,  bub  such  food  was 
treated  with  scorn.  One  man  told  me 
that  corn,  rice  and  beans  were  fit  only  for 
Chinamen  and  slaves !  When  I  told  him 
my  favorite  dinner  was  brown  bread  and 
beans  and  rice  pudding,  he  “rioted” 
greatly  in  language.  lie  made  one  good 
point,  which  was  that  the  papers  stated 
that  farmers  could  hardly  sell  their  i‘ye, 
cabbage  and  milk  at  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  country  was  overstocked  with 
these  things.  Why  could  not  people  have 
them?  But  my  pessimistic  friend  thinks 
the  world  has  all  gone  wrong.  He  will 
quit  producing,  let  his  farm  go  and  spend 
his  time  telling  how  bad  the  situation  is. 
He  is  wrong  in  that.  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  the  “food  riots”  unless  the  distributors 
hold  up  the  supply ;  but  many  people  will 
be  forced  back  into  war  economies.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  looks  like  the  best 
year  for  farm  prices  we  have  had  thus 
far  in  the  century.  I  must  except  milk 
and  a  few  other  things,  for  they  are  not 
free  to  be  bought  and  sold  according  to  de¬ 
mand  :  but  for  most  farm  crops  the  price 
outlook  is  good.  I  think  we  should  all 
face  the  situation  squarely  and  then  go 
to  work  to  remedy  it.  if  we  can.  This 
thing  of  quitting  to  talk  about  the  trouble, 
will  not  help  it.  I  know  some  men  who 
for  years  have  been  working  on  a  wrong 
plan  and  out-of-date  methods.  If  neces¬ 
sity  will  force  us  into  something  better, 
we  shall  all  be  better  off. 

:Jc  *  *  % 

Perhaps  you  remember  how  last  year 
we  tried  to  kill  out  a  bad  patch  of  quack 
grass.  It  was  plowed  early  and  seeded 
thickly  to  oats.  Thes^  oats  were  cut  for 
hay  and  the  field  at  once  plowed  and  well 
worked  with  a  spring-tooth.  Then  we 
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seeded  thickly  to  buckwheat,  with  about 
three  pecks  of  rye  to  the  acre  added.  The 
buckwheat,  of  course,  came  up  first  and 
made  a  very  heavy  growth,  completely 
hiding  the  rye.  When  the  buckwheat  was 
cut  it  was  hard  to  find  any  rye,  but.  I 
felt  sure  of  it,  and.  sure  enough,  it  is 
now  over  a  foot  high  and  thick  enough. 
As  for  the  quack  grass,  it  has  mostly  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  there  are  a  few  patches  left, 
and  I  know  only  too  well  how  it  will 
spread  all  over  once  more  if  we  leave  it 
alone.  This  field  will  be  plowed  and 
planted  in  tomatoes  and  peppers,  with  a 
heavy  dose  of  chicken  manure  and  phos¬ 
phate.  We  hope  to  clean  out  the  rest  of 
the  quack  grass  by  thorough  culture.  The 
point  about  this  is  that  on  reasonably 
good  soil  and  with  a  damp  season  we  can 
sow  buckwheat  and  rye  together  and  ex¬ 
pect  each  to  give  us  a  crop.  I  know  of 
only  one  useful  place  for  quack.  It.  is 
not  bail  for  a  mulched  orchard,  where  the 
desire  is  to  fill  the  soil  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  Quack  is  a  duck  for  doing  that ! 
***** 

As  the  apple  trees  get  ready  to  show 
their  colors  I  find  some  rather  strange 
things.  One  block  of  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ings  seems  to  have  become  lazy.  As  a  rule, 
this  variety  gives  a  fair  crop  every  year — - 
at  least,  ours  have  done  so.  This  year, 
however,  most  of  the  tree  have  few,  if  any, 
blooms,  while  a  few  are  loaded,  as  usual. 
The  trees  all  look  well,  and  have  had 
good  care.  On  the  other  hand,  a  block  of 
old  trees  of  Rhode  Island  Greening  has 
“come  back”  in  a  wonderful  manner.  For 
several  years  these  trees  dawdled  along 
and  I  thought  they  were  done,  but  here 
they  are  loaded  with  bloom,  standing  up 
like  great  bouquets,  and  apparently  good 
for  five  barrels  or  more  of  fruit  each.  I 
cannot  figure  out  any  reason  for  it.  They 
just  decided  to  give  us  a  big  crop — to 
help  out  the  food  problem.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  the  way  the  Baldwin 
trees  are  t-.'peating.  Last  year  was  their 
season,  and  they  made  much  of  it.  Yet 
here  they  are  again  with  a  fair  bloom 
and  with  all  the  evidence  of  a  good  crop. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  evidence  is  not 
apples,  but  from  long  experience  it  is  clear 
that  these  trees  have  loaded  up  for  an¬ 
other  crop.  IIow  did  they  do  it?  The 
Baldwin,  under  ordinary  conditions,  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  repeats.  It  bears  a  full 
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TO  turn  out  the  longest  wearing,  most  comfortable 
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crop  one  year  and  then,  like  a  soldier 
who  has  had  a  hard  campaign,  “knocks 
off”  and  plays  for  a  year.  These  trees 
are  true  Baldwins,  and  formerly  acted  as 
all  Baldwins  do.  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  slowly  changing  their  habits,  and 
here  they  are  acting  very  much  like  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it. 
The  trees  stand  in  a  strip  of  sod  around 
a  field  which  has  been  well  cultivated  for 
two  years.  They  had  a  little  manure  last 
year,  and  a  good  dressing  of  Barium 
phosphate.  Personally  i  think  that  a 
wet.  late  season  and  a  good  application  of 
phosphorus  will  do  as  much  as  anything 
to  make  fruit  buds  and  change  the  habits 
of  a  tree.  At  last  we  have  a  chance 
to  see  what  Sutton  Beauty  or  Sutton  can 
do  when  it  gets  ready.  I  planted  quite  a 
number  of  this  variety,  and  have  always 
felt  sorry  for  it.  We  do  not  like  the 
shape  of  the  tree,  and  while  the  apples 
are  fine,  there  have  never  been  enough  of 
them.  Sutton  seems  to  be  lazy.  This 
year,  however,  most  of  them  are  filled  to 
the  top  with  bloom,  and  it  looks  as  if  they 
have  started  at  last.  They  have  waited 
too  long,  however.  I  would  not  advise 
planting  Sutton.  H.  w.  C. 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

References  to  the  dasheen  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  have  aroused  interest  in  the 
tario.  Colocasia  esculenta,  grown  as  an 
ornamental  plant  in  the  Northern  States 
under  the  name  of  elephant’s  ear.  In 
Bulletin  167  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction  is  a  description 
by  Rev.  ,7.  H.  Griffin  of  the  taro  grown 
jn  Kaying,  Kwantung,  China.  He  says: 

“Here  in  Kaying  the  Penang  taro  is 
considered  delicious,  but  it  does  not  grow 
large.  The  corm  of  the  Penang  taro  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  kinds,  but 
the  small  tubers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
other  kinds.  There  are  also  fewer  tubers; 
that  is.  a  Penang  corm  has  usually  not 
more  than  four  small  tubers,  while  other 
varieties  have  many. 

“The  Penang  taro  is  considered  to  be 
tlie  finest  flavored  of  all  the  known  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  important  food  crop.  It  is 
distinguished  from  other  taros  by  the  pur¬ 
ple  fibers  which  traverse  the  white  flesh 
and  by  a  characteristic  delicious  frag¬ 
rance  which  develops  during  cooking.  The 
Penang  differs  also  from  the  Trinidad 
dasheen  and  many  other  varieties  of  taro 
in  that  the  corm.  when  grown  under 
favorable  conditions,  is  distinctly  elongat¬ 
ed  instead  of  being  roundish  or  oval.  Un¬ 
like  the  Trinidad  dasheen  and  similar  va¬ 
rieties,  the  Penang  taro  usually  produces 
not  more  than  two  or  three  cormels.  or 
lateral  ‘tubers’  of  marketable  size;  the 
crop,  therefore,  consists  mainly  of  conns 
which  range  from  one  to  eight  or  more 
pounds  each  in  weight.  Unfortunately 
this  delicious  taro  is  a  rather  poor  keeper 
ns  compared  with  varieties  of  the  dasheen 
type.  Conns  and  cormels  are  acrid  in  the 
raw  state.” 

A  salad-producing  palm  is  thus.  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe.  agricul¬ 
tural  explorer,  in  the  same  bulletin  : 

“The  pacaya  or  Guatemalan  salad 
palm,  a  species  of  which  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1917,  is  worthy 
of  a  wider  trial  than  has  yet  been  given 
it.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  probably  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  the  United  States  only 
in  Southern  Florida.  It  likes  half-shade, 
plenty  of  moisture  and  a  soil  rich  in 
liumus.  It  is  a  handsome,  small  palm, 
reaching  about  20  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk  about  2  in.  iu  diameter, 
and  a  crown  of  graceful  pinnate  leaves 
about  6  ft.  long.  In  Guatemala  the  leaves 
are  often  cut  and  used  for  house  decora¬ 
tion.  The  young  inflorescences,  which 
are  taken  before  the  spathes  are  open,  fur¬ 
nish  the  popular  dish,  pacaya  salad.  They 
can.  also,  be  fried  in  batter  or  boiled  with 
other  vegetables.  They  have  a  slightly 
bitter  taste.  If  these  inflorescences  could 
be  produced  commercially  in  Southern 
Florida,  pacaya  salad  would  undoubtedly 
find  a  place  upon  the  menus  of  large 
hotels  and  restaurants  iu  Northern 
cities.” 


Hardy  Peach  Wanted 

I  have  looked  over  my  peach  trees  and 
find  most  of  the  buds  dead  on  Carman, 
Belle  of  Georgia.  Elberta  and  Hale.  Most 
of.  the  buds  on  Greensboro  are  alive. 
Why  cannot  some  of  the  Northern  ex¬ 
periment  stations  invent  a  good  freestone 
peach  as  hardy  as  Greensboro  and  other 
seedlings?  Iron  Mountain  is  hardy,  but 
it  is  too  late  to  mature  here. 

Centre  Co..  Pa.-  frank  WAGING. 

'\p  think  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
station  has  done  this  very  thing. 


Linseed  Oil  as  Tree  Protection 

Fast  Fall  I  painted  all  our  young  trees 
'V|fl>  linseed  oil  and  lead  soaked  well 
111  the  ground,  and  not  one  «o 
treated  was  injured  by  mice  and  rabbits. 
V'v  City,  N.  Y.  E.  A.  T. 
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“Tune-up”  the  Rig 


ONLY  a  few  weeks  remain 
before  threshing  season  will 
be  here  with  a  rush.  Be  sure 
you  are  ready.  Get  your  Case 
Steamer”  out  and  go  over  it. 


<  < 


See  that  the  boiler  is  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  inside.  Polish  pis¬ 
ton  rod  and  valve  stem.  Look 
for  lost  motion  at  both  ends  of 
connecting  rod,  and  adjust  the 
brasses  if  necessary.  Re-pack 
the  pump  and  possibly  the  gov¬ 
ernor  stem.  Clean  oil  holes  and 
grease  cups  so  that  lubricant  will 
pass  freely  to  all  bearings.  Be 
sure  that  leads  to  water-column 
are  clear.  We  suggest  that  you 
have  on  hand  a  supply  of  water 
glasses,  with  proper  gaskets.  The 
safety  valve  is  probably  all  right, 
but  be  sure  it  “pops”  when  it 
should.  Scrape  out  exhaust  noz¬ 
zle,  giving  the  steam  a  clear 
passage,  directly  up  the  stack. 
Replace  worn  clutch  shoes;  also 
repaint  boiler  and  stack. 


Overhaul  the  separator  belting 
and  re-lace  or  re-place  where 
needed.  Wash  out  every  bear¬ 
ing  with  kerosene  and  see  that 
oil  holes  are  open.  Replace  worn 
teeth  in  cylinder  and  concave, 
and  look  for  harmful  endplay  in 
cylinder.  1/64  inch  is  right. 
Examine  every  box^and  bearing 
and  take  up  or  re-babbitt  where 
needed.  Tighten  loose  nuts  and 
replace  lost  bolts. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  supplies 
and  tools  you  will  need.  It  is 
well  to  have  some  spare  parts  on 
hand  to  guard  against  possible 
delays.  Check  up  your  stock  of 
parts  with  the  list  suggested  in 
your“  Case  Thresher  Manual”, 
and  order  what  you  lack.  If  you 
have  no  copy  of  our  “Thresher 
Manual”,  you  should  have  one, 
and  we  will  send  one  on  request. 

Remember  that  time  is  money 
to  the  thresherman,  and  right 
now  is  the  time  to  save  time. 


Look  for the 
EAGLE 

Our  Trade  Mark 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Depl.  AN-5,  R  ACINE,  WIS.,  V.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  T.  CASE 
THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
desires  to  have  it  known  that  it  is  not 
nowand  never  has  been  interested  in, 
or  in  any  way  connected  or  affiliated 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  or  the 
Wallis  Th'actor  Company ,  or  the  J •  I. 
Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


NOTE:  We  t cant  the  public  to  knots 
that  our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT 
the  Case  plows  and  hat'rows  made  by 
the  J.  /.  Ciise  Plow  Works  Co, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Fible  i>er*on.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  lie  confused"  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tin:  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  old  alchemists  limited  for  the  precious  fluid 
which  would  turn  the  base  metals  into  gold. 
They  never  found  it.  because  they  did  not  realize 
that  food  is  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  that 
human  sweat  is  the  only  fluid  that  can  turn  money 
into  food.  All  the  money  loaded  into  the  vaults  of 
New  York  and  Washington  would  he  powerless  to 
prevent  famine  from  spreading  her  wings  over  the 
city  unless  that  money  can  he  transmuted  into  food 
— through  the  sweat  and  skill  of  the  farmer.  That 
should  he  the  most  evident  thing  in  the  universe 
to  anyone  capable  of  thinking,  yet  a  multitude  of  city 
people  appear  to  think  that  agriculture  does  not 
need  capital,  or  even  a  fair  chance  at  credit. 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  one  for  limestone.  Chump  Clark, 
in  his  “Quarter  Century  of  American  Con- 
ties,’’  says  that  in  the  Civil  War  the  soldiers  from 
Kentucky  on  both  sides  were  the  largest  men  in  the 
two  armies.  Then  he  says:  “Limestone  accounts 
for  it.  Thru  eat  it.  think  it,  breathe  it.'" 

Surely  lime  is  the  great  mineral  of  the  body.  No 
man  or  animal  can  thrive  without  it.  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  world's  backbone.  And  Alfalfa  and  clover  are 
the  great  life-givers  of  the  soil.  Most  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  earth  came  to  it  through  the  legume 
plants,  and  lime  prepared  the  way  for  them,  (treat 
is  limestone — king  of  bacteria  and  backbone! 

• 

You  have  bad  much  to  say  about  the  need  of  reforms 
in  New  York.  Now  why  do.  you  not  give  some  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  about  how  to  work  them  out V 
By  the  way,  what  business  have  the  farmers  to  select 
a  candidate  or  ticket  of  their  own?  .1.  B. B. 

VERYONE  admits  the  need  of  at  least  some 
reforms  in  New  York  politics.  There  is  no 
use  debating  that.  We  think  the  statement  made 
last  week  about  some  of  the  tilings  farmers  are 
interested  in  is  “constructive.”  Thought,  at  least,  is 
constructive,  and  while  we  may  not  all  agree  regard¬ 
ing  the  “planks”  in  that  statement,  they  will  at  least 
make  us  think  about  something  besides  partisan  poli-^ 
tics.  As  for  the  last  question,  the  farmers  have  just^ 
:>s  much  right  to  express  their  preference  for  candi-j 
dates  as  any  other  class.  They  have  a  greater  right, 
since  there  are  more  of  them  thau  of  any  other 
single  class.  The  hankers,  the  railroad  men,  the 
labor  unions,  the  rum  sellers — all  try  to  nominate 
men  who  will  give  them  s'  me  special  privilege,  or  at 
least  be  “liberal”  toward  them.  Every  State  ticket 
usually  has  an  Irishman,  a  German,  a  Hebrew  or 
perhaps  an  Italian  on  it  to  attract  men  of  foreign 
blood.  These  are  common  practices.  The  farmer 
sees  that  the  State  ticket  is  made  up  in  this  way  to 
gain  the  favor  of  all  classes  except  his  own,  and  he 
sees  the  political  and  business  favors  handed  out 
in  return  for  the  election  of  these  men.  The  farmer 
is  “getting  wise,”  and  he  begins  to  see  that  under 
our  present  political  system  the  only  tiling  he  can 
do  is  to  put  u)i  a  set  of  candidates  who  will  feel 
under  obligations  to  him.  And  he  does  not  like  the 
present  political  system  of  New  York:  but  he  knows 
he  mii't  use  it  in  order  to  get  his  hands  upon  a 
weapon  with  which  to  break  it.  Suppose  50.000 
farmers  publicly  express  their  choice  for  a  candidate 
for  Governor.  Then  suppose  the  Grange,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  Dairymen's  League  and  other  farm  societies 
get  together  and  agree  upon  the  name  of  some  strong 
and  popular  man.  No  matter  who  he  is.  they  select 
him,  enter  his  name  in  the  primary  and  he  makes 
V-.  canvass  of  the  Stave.  Suppose  he  polls  100.000 
votes  or  more  on  a  platform  stating  clearly  what 
farmers  need  and  desire.  Would  not  this  he  an  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate  business?  Would  it  not  he  a  good 
thing  for  agriculture?  Would  it  not  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  public  life  of  this  State?  These  are 
the  things  which  will  he  answered  this  year. 


SOME  of  our  readers  will  he  surprised  at  the 
statement  about  lime  and  Alfalfa  made  by  Mr. 
Thew,  on  page  971.  We  have  various  analyses  show¬ 
ing  that  a  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  contains  from  40  to  50 
lbs.  of  lime.  Ground  limestone  is  a  little  more  than 
half  lime  by  weight,  so  we  may  easily  see  how  much 
lime  will  he  taken  out  by  five  tons  of  Alfalfa,  (if 
course,  all  soils  contain  more  or  less  lime,  and  not 
all  the  lime  in  the  hay  comes  direct  from  the  applied 
limestone.  A  good  share  of  it  is  needed  to  “sweeten” 
an  acid  soil.  It  will  he  clear,  however,  that  with  its 
great  need  of  lime,  Alfalfa  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
unless  large  quantities  of  it  are  used.  We  know 
that  Alsike  and  Crimson  clover  will  often  make  a  fair 
growth  on  soil  too  sour  for  either  Red  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  Analysis  shows  that  these  varieties  con¬ 
tain  but  little  more  than  half  as  much  lime  as  Al¬ 
falfa.  Mr.  Thew  makes  it  appear  quite  easy  to 
start  Alfalfa  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  We  have  not 
found  iy  >o  on  our  own  farm,  but  perhaps  we  did  not 
give  it  a  fair  chance. 

* 

THERE  is  quite  a  little  trouble  over  loans  from 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  The  money  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  loans  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
Federal  land  bonds.  The  original  law  made  these 
bonds  exempt  from  taxation,  so  as  to  promote  their 
sale.  With  Ibis  exception  and  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  interest  they  should  have  been  a  very  popular 
security,  but  the  hanks  and  money-lending  interests 
have  steadily  worked  to  discredit  them.  Finally 
these  interests  brought  suit  to  declare  the  farm  loan 
act  unconstitutional.  This  was  on  the  ground  that 
the  tax-free  provision  for  the  bonds  was  unfair  and 
unlawful.  The  Supreme  Court  heard  the  argument, 
but  instead  of  deciding  I  he  case  at  once  it  has  now 
called  for  a  reargument.  Thus  the  ease  cannot  be 
decided  for  six  months  or  more.  In  the  meantime 
the  bonds  cannot  he  sold,  and  thus  there  are  no 
funds  from  this  source  with  which  to  loan  money 
to  farmers.  A  comparatively  small  amount  comes 
from  interest  and  mortgage  payments,  and  this  is 
reinvested,  hut  the  chief  source  of  income  for  these 
hanks  must  come  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  applied  for  as  farm  loans  by 
farmers  in  the  South  and  West.  The  general  finan¬ 
cial  condition  now  is  such  that  farmers  find  it  very 
difficult  to  borrow  money  on  real  estate  except  on 
the  best  of  security,  and  even  with  that  the  money 
market  is  tight.  The  banking  and  loaning  interests 
are  opposed  to  the  Land  Banks  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  loans  thus  far  made  have  been 
used  for  paying  other  mortgages.  Many  farmers 
have  been  paying  interest  at  10  per  cent  or  even 
more.  By  borrowing  from  the  Land  Bank  they  have 
been  able  to  wipe  out  the  old  mortgage  and  assume 
a  Land  Bank  mortgage  at  o  to  7  per  cent.  This 
naturally  interferes  with  the  old  system  of  lending 
at  cut-throat  rates.  There  is  a  bill  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  I'nited  States 
Treasury  to  buy  $100,000,000  of  these  farm  loan 
bonds  while  the  Supreme  Court  is  deciding  the  case. 
The  Federal  farm  loan  law  lias  never  been  quite 
satisfactory  because  of  too  much  red  tape,  delay  and 
expense.  It  is  practically  impossible  under  it  for  a 
tenant  or  hired  man  to  buy  a  farm  unless  he  can  get 
the  owner  to  accept  a  second  mortgage.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  money  thus  far  loaned  has 
been  directly  used  for  increasing  farm  production. 
Most  of  it  has  been  used  for  paying  off  other  mort¬ 
gages.  While  this  helps  to  make  a  more  contented 
farmer,  it  is  not  the  same  as  capital  used  to  buy 
needed  equipment  or  stock.  It.  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  other  industry  can  command  easier  credit  than 
farming.  Yet  in  no  other  industry  is  credit  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  nation. 

* 

In  looking  over  the  “Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm 
Woman”  T  have  considered  a  few  questions  I  wish  yon 
would  answer.  Spring  is  here  at  last,  with  the  fruit 
trees  loaded  with  blossoms,  and  every  day  yon  see  town 
and  city  folks  coming  in  autos  and  breaking  large 
branches  of  fruit  blossoms  for  home  decorations.  They 
don’t  stop  to  think  every  blossom  torn  from  those  trees 
mean  less  fruit.  They  also  wonder  why  fruit  is  scarce 
and  high.  Is  there  any  advice  you  can  give  to  us 
farmers  how  to  stop  this  nonsense?  MRS.  a.  b. 

1IIK  mean  and  petty  form  of  robbery  becomes  a 
serious  menace  in  many  localities.  Most  town 
people  who  do  it  fail  to  realize  the  damage  they  are 
up  to.  A  single  branch  taken  from  a  tree  will  not 
hurt  much,  hut  when  a  dozen  families  begin  their 
onslaught  upon  the  orchard  it  becomes  a  serious 
matter.  Probably  these  city  folks  would  he  satisfied 
with  the  bloom  of  wild  cherry  and  seedling  apples  if 
they  could  he  told  the  difference.  There  is  nothing 
you  can  do  except  to  treat  such  people  as  you  would 
other  trespassers,  and  few  of  11s  care  tp  use  women 
and  children  in  that  way.  We  should  put  up  proper 
signs,  and  if  there  are  wild  cherry  or  seedling  peach 
or  apple  trees  near  the  road  put  signs  on  them  telling 
visitors  they  can  have  this  bloom — but  to  let  the  rest 
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alone.  Most  of  these  flower  pirates  would  respect 
that. 

* 

TI1E  Danish  farmers  are  practically  dependent 
upon  shipping  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 
They  sell  great  quantities  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk, 
which  are  sent  largely  to  Great  Britain  and  America. 
.V  great  strike  of  sailors  and  ship-workers  threatens 
ruin  to  their  business,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
stand  still  and  he  ruined.  Wo  are  unable  to  print 
the  new  slogan  “TFc  have  r/ot  to  do  it  ourselves''  in 
Danish,  but  these  farmers  have  adopted  it.  They  will 
send  their  own  workers  to  handle  the  trade  on  the 
docks  and  man  the  needed  ships  for  exporting  their 
goods!  Denmark  is  naturally  a  country  of  sailors, 
and  farm  workers  will  be  at  home  on  the  sea.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  great  strike  of  truck  drivers  in  New  York 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  farm  produce  was 
left  to  rot  because  it  could  not  lie  handled.  One 
thing  that  helped  break  the  strike  was  the  statement 
that  an  army  of  nearby  farmers  would  come  with 
their  own  trucks  (and  shotguns  if  need  be)  and  de¬ 
liver  their  own  goods  from  the  railroad.  The  shot¬ 
guns  would  not  he  needed,  but  it  would  he  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  organize  the  army  of  farm  trucks. 

>> 

WILMER  ATKINSON,  editor  of  (lie  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
10  at  the  age  of  79  years.  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been 
’for  years  a  prominent  figure  in  journalism.  He 
started  in  1806  with  the  first  daily  paper  in  Dela- 
ware.  Some  40  years  ago  lie  started  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  built  up  a  great  business  through  square 
dealing  and  a  strong  personality,  which  he  succeeded 
in  stamping  upon  his  paper.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  of 
true  American  stock,  his  ancestors  coming  to  this 
country  with  William  Penn.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
personality,  great  strength  of  character  and  sound 
personal  friendship.  He  was  a  useful  American  and 
a  high  credit  to  the  profession. 

* 

IT  is  evident  that  farmers  and  their  wives  are 
determined  to  have  much  to  say  about  any  coming 
change  in  the  school  laws — as  they  will  affect  rural 
schools.  Various  movements  are  on  foot  to  prepare 
a  new  amendment  or  a  new  law  to  replace  the  law 
which  was  repealed  two  years  ago.  Farmers  gener¬ 
ally  feel  that  unless  they  bestir  themselves  and  make 
their  wishes  known  the  entire  programme  will  be 
dictated  and  dominated  by  the  Albany  department. 
They  feel  that  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been 
to  make  the  State  Education  Department  more  and 
more  autocratic  in  its  plans  to  force  certain  methods 
of  reform  upon  country  districts.  We  think  that  if 
the  Albany  authorities  had  gone  at  their  work  with 
a  little  more  liberal  spirit  and  adopted  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  they  would  have  obtained  the 
support  of  many  who  now  strongly  oppose  them.  We 
think  it  is  a  sound,  bed-rock  principle  that  no  one 
can  understand  better  the  needs  of  the  country  child 
than  the  sensible  farmers’  wives  who  formerly 
taught  school  and  who  now  have  children  of  their 
own  to  educate.  They  and  the  people  who  own 
property  in  the  country  districts  should  have  first 
right  to  say  what  rural  education  should  mean. 
These  classes  of  citizens  must  assert  themselves 
through  the  Grange  or  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  de- 
hnand  a  fair  representation  on  any  committee  or 
board  which  is  to  suggest  new  school  laws.  This 
matter  ought,  to  come  up  before  every  public  meeting 
of  country  people  this  Summer.  I/Ct  us  find  what 
we  want  in  rural  education,  unite  upon  a  fair  policy, 
and  then  go  out  and  work  for  it. 


Brevities 

A  DUST  bath  is  wliat  the  carpet  or  rug-beater  gets. 

The  paths  of  glory  too  often  lead  to  the  poorbouse. 

Each  month  the  number  of  hides  iu  this  country 
increases.  On  March  1  there  were  6,544,941  cattle 
hides  in  sight..  Yet  shoe  prices  are  rising.  M  hy  l 

Let  us  say  once  more  that  the  sediment  from  <m 
acetylene  tank  is  of  much  the  same  value  as  ground 
limestone — and  no  more.  It  will  not  act  as  stone  lime 
or  slaked  lime. 

A  reader  asks  if  he  cannot  grow  two  crops  of  oats 
and  Canada  peas — oue  right  after  the  other!  No:  both 
peas  and  oats  are  cool-weather  crops,  and  will  not  thii\' 
if  seeded  in  Summer. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  had  over  .15,000  calls 
for  the  seed  of  that  annual  Sweet  clover!  Many  who 
sent  neglected  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  postage,  and  thus 
failed  to  secure  the  seed. 

What  do  you  think  of  it — an  ordinary  laborer  de¬ 
mands  and  obtains  $7  per  day  for  running  a  lawn  mower 
in  town.  A  skilled  farmer  invests  in  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  and  raises  a  crop  of  hay.  Counting  his  expenses 
fairly  he  makes  barely  one  dollar  per_day ! 
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Replies  From  Candidates  for  Governor 


The  12  farm  problems  printed  last  week  were  sent 
to  all  the  names  so  far  suggested  from  any  source  as 
possible  candidates  for  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
with  request  for  full  reply.  The  following  have 
been  received.  Keep  the  records.  They  will  help 
you  to  vote  right  later  on: 

FROM  SENATOR  HENRY  M.  SAGE 

I  will  take  up  your  points  in  their  order: 

First — 1  am  in  favor  of  and  voted  for  the  repeal  of 
the  State  daylight  -saving  law. 

Second* — I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  revision  of  the 
State  agricultural  law  in  order  to  make  it  more  an  aid 
to  the  farmer  and  to  production,  rather  than,  as  it  is  at 
the  State  daylight-saving  law. 

Third — I  do  not  think  that  I  would  approve  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  by  a  direct  vote.  The 
whole  trend  in  the  State  is  to  shorten  rather  than  to 
lengthen  the  State  ballot. 

Fourth — I  thoroughly  agree  that  no  one  should  hunt 
or  fish  on  farm  lands  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  owner,  but  I  don’t  think  it  wise  to  authorize  the 
farmers  to  kill  birds  or  wild  animals,  and  sell  or  trans¬ 
port.  the  same,  as  it  would  open  the  door  too  wide. 

Fifth — I  would  like  to  see  more  authority  in  local 
school  boards  for  the  management  of  country  schools, 
and  myself  introduced  a  bill  this  year  which  failed  of 
passage  to  increase  the  proportion  of  State  money  for 
the  support  of  country  schools. 

Sixth — The  whole  trend  of  legislation  this  year  has 
been  in  line  with  the  improvement  of  the  back  country 
roads,  and  that  legislation  I  voted  for. 

Seventh — Your  proposition  here  is  a  little  vague, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  what  it  means,  I  would  better 
answer  neither  yes  nor  no. 

Eighth — I  am  in  thorough  acc  rd  with,  as  I  am  with 
the  ninth  question. 

Tenth — I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  as  to  its 
general  purpose,  but  the  details  are  rather  difficult  to 
figure  out.  I  should  say  the  same  as  to  No.  11. 

As  to  No.  12,  if  the  Commissioner  of  Markets  is  able 
to  devise  such  a  system  of  distribution  as  you  speak  of. 
I  would  probably  favor  it.  The  only  question  in  my 
mind  is  as  to  whether  iti  would  be  possible  for  the  State 
to  make  a  demonstration  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
most  economic  system,  because  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  build  up  an  entirely  new  organization.  The 
building  up  of  that  organization  would  cost  a  great 
heal  of  money,  and  if  it  was  purely  for  demonstration 
purposes  the  money  would  probably  be  largely  wasted. 

1  think  I  can  say  as  to  all  your  latter  propositions, 
namely,  9,  10.  11  and  12,  that  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  some  legislation  looking  toward  the  end  which  you 
desire.  I  am  not,  however,  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  would  endeavor  to  control  the  forces  of  supply 
and  demand,  because  from  experience  of  the  past  war 
.tears  it  has  been  shown  in  every  case  that  such  at¬ 
tempted  control  has  been  a  failure.  henry  >r.  sage. 

FROM  ISRAEL  T.  DEYO 

Of  course,  I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  this 
Fall.  However.  I  am  not  a  candidate,  and  can  conceive 
of  no  consideration  that  would  make  such  candidacy 
either  possible  or  desirable. 

You  have  asked  me  to  express  my  views,  though 
rot  a  candidate,  on  12  enumerated  problems  embodied 
in  a  questionnaire  which  you  submit.  In  my  opinion 
the  public  interests  would  be  greatly  conserved  by  *tbe 
adoption  unqualifiedly  of  the  program  outlined  in  the 
first,  second,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
questions. 

As  to  the  fourth  question,  the  game  laws  might  well 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
hunt  or  fish  on  farm  lands  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  owners,  and  to  permit  farmers  to  kill  birds  or 
wild  animals  when  necessary  to  protect  their  property. 
1  question,  however,  tin*  wisdom  of  permitting  the  sale 
and  transportation  of  birds  and  animals  so  killed  in  the 
same  manner  as  domestic  animals,  for  the  reason  that 
if  would  encourage  such  killing  for  profit  and  not  for 
protection. 

The  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  questions  must  in- 
velve  serious  problems  for  which  there  must  be  found 
some  solution.  What  that  solution  is  to  be,  I  say 
frankly  I  do  not  know.  Governmental  regulation  of 
business  is  one  thing,  governmental  ownership  and 
governmental  management  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
hitherto  have  proved  disastrous.  The  State  has  em¬ 
barked  in  a  good  many  experiments  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  remedying  real  evils,  with  a  multiplication  of 
offices,  commissions,  machinery  and  expenses  as  the  only 
tangible  results  to  show  for  it.  We  should  feel  our 
'ia v,  make  sure  our  ground,  and  proceed  with  caution. 

As  to  the  third  question,  1  am  very  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  have 
'he  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Foods  and  Markets  elected  by  direct  vo*e  at  general 
•‘lections.  The  cities  of  the  State  now  control  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  candidates  of  both  parties  for  State  office, 
and  largely  control  their  election.  The  plan  suggested 
would  result  in  the  naming  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  aud  Mar¬ 
kets  by  the  cities  and  entrench  politics  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  those  departments  more  firmly  than  ever. 

1‘olitics  should  be  eliminated  from  the  administration 
°f  those  offices.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  vesting 
greater  rather  than  les<  authority  in  the  Governor  over 
tlo  various  agencies*  of  government,  thus  making  him 
''•  sponsible  for  results.  That  would  effect  a  better  co- 
ordmation  of  governmental  functions.  It  would  also 
ciakf  for  greater  efficiency,  economy,  and  a  more  direct 

responsibility. 

<>f  the  vast  sums  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State 
mutually — this  year.  I  believe,  over  three  millions  of 
dollars — for  so-called  agricultural  purposes,  too  much 
is  used  for  political  fencing,  and  too  little  for  genuine 
public  service.  ISRAEL  T.  )>eyo. 


The  Cost  of  Marketing  Milk 

’A  hat  does  it  really  cost  to  mu  a  quart  of  milk  in 
■t  store  in  New  York  City?  Can’t  something  be  done 
that  line?  Our  milk-receiving  station  closed 
,  91  >J.l.  and  men  are  driving  from  three  to  seven  miles 
?  llIH8  milk  here  to  have  it  made  into  cheese.  Some 
our  storekeepers  say  they  have  difficulty  in  having 


their  orders  for  condensed  milk  filled,  aud  (he  trust 
claims  great  quantities  in  storage.  Just  think,  we  who 
have  the  investment  in  land,  cows  and  equipment,  do 
not  get  over  38  per  cent  of  cash  in  your  city.  Those 
milk  trusts  are  so  rich,  why  do  they  want  to  squeeze 
us  so  hard?  For  20  years  I  have  wanted  to  see  our 
buildings  all  painted  one  color,  the  same  season  :  guess 
I’ll  never  live  to  see  it.  producer. 

New  York. 

Tito  cost  of  putting  milk  in  the  stores  after  it 
leaves  the  farmer’s  wagon  is  about  SO  cents  a  can, 
or  two  cents  a  quart: 


Pasteurizing,  per  can . .$0.15 

Freight,  per  can . 38 

Cartage,  per  can,  city . 20 

Overhead,  per  can . 07 


Total  . $0.80 


The  stores  sell  for  a  cent,  profit,  so  that  three 
cents  would  cover  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer.  Nothing  can  be  done  along  that  line  so 
long  as  the  milk  trust  dominates  the  city  markets. 

The  milk  trust  does  not  care  whether  your  build¬ 
ings  are  painted  or  not.'  It  is  doing  business  to 
make  a  profit  Tf  permitted  to  do  so,  they  will 
squeeze  hard  enough  to  get  it. 


The  Southern  Dairyman’s  Problems 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us  what  the  matter  is  with 
our  Southern  dairymen?  It  is  possible  to  grow  green 
stuff  during  nine  or  10  months  of  the  year.  Corn  grows 
luxuriously.  There  is  no  necessity  for  expensive  barns; 
grazing  can  be  bad  for  eight  or  nine  months.  Is  it  that 
our  dairymen  do  not  try  to  produce  at  lower  cost?  Is 
it  due  to  the  grade  of  cows?  It  would  seem  that  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  milk  at  as  low  a  cost  as  is 
done  by  New  York  farmers,  who  are  now  receiving  con¬ 
siderably  less  per  quart  than  our  dairymen  are  demand¬ 
ing. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  some  of  your  correspondents  who  will 
study  this  matter  and  tell  us  what  is  wrong.  We  do 
not  want  the  farmers  underpaid.  Neither  do  we  want 
the  price  of  milk  so  high  that  people  cannot  afford  to 
use  it.  1  do  not. feel  competent  to  judge  this  matter  now. 
though  many  years  ago  I  kept  a  dairy  on  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  made  money  retailing  very  high 
grade  rich  Jersey  milk  at  six  cents  per  quart,  and  I  had 
to  give  my  cows  all  their  feed  for  at  least  six  months 
each  year.  Howard  egleston. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

We  assume  that  Mr.  Egleston  refers  to  Southern 
dairymen  who  supply  New  Orleans  with  milk.  What 
lie  did  years  ago  on  Long  Island  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  subject.  Times  have  entirely 
changed  since  then.  There  has  been  a  figlir  over  the 
price  of  milk  in  New  Orleans.  The  distributers  offer 
38  cents  a  gallon  for  milk  which  they  sell  at  19  cents 
a  quart !  The  milk  producers  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  stand  out  for  40  cents  wholesale. 

In  theory  it  would  seem  to  us  that  milk  should  be 
produced  cheaply  at  the  South.  The  Southern  dairy¬ 
man  does  not  need  expensive  buildings.  He  can 
pasture  his  stock  eight  to  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  can  buy  cottonseed  meal  at  a  fair  price,  besides 
producing  clover,  velvet  beans,  Alfalfa  and  cow  peas 
cheaply.  He  seems  to  be  saved  many  of  the  terrible 
expenses  which  the  Northern  dairy  farmer  must 
stand  for.  Yet  here  is  a  statement  made  by  John  J. 
Gruchy,  of  Wesson.  Miss.,  which  seems  to  be  typical 
of  others : 

Returns  for  milk  shipped  to  New  Orleans  in  the  2*4 
months.  5.837  lbs.,  were  $298.71.  Disbursements  were 
as  follows : 

Railroad  tickets  for  shipping  milk- .  $34  90 

1.000  lbs.  wheat  bran .  29.05 

200  lbs.  wheat  shorts  .  7.00 

1.800  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  .  73.15 

2.240  lbs.  cottonseed  hulls  .  19.08 

1.000  lbs.  beet  pulp  .  30.00 

272  lbs.  gluten  feed  .  10.88 

200  lbs.  rice  polish  .  7.00 

500  lbs.  mixed  sweet  feed .  17.50 

100  lbs.  corn  chops  .  4  50 

50  lbs.  salt  .  .80 

Seals  for  milk  cans .  2.37 

Paid  for  delivery  of  milk  to  railroad .  0.00 

Sundry  stable  supplies .  2.50 

Cost  of  two  milk  cans  lost  in  transit .  14.04 


Total  cash  outlay . $206.57 

This  leaves  a  balance  <  t>1?27.14  for  2*4  mouths,  which 
does  not  suffice  to  pay  the  actual  value  of  the  Lespedeza 
hay.  corn  fodder,  corn  shucks  and  other  roughage, 
raised  on  the  farm,  but  consumed  by  the  cows  during 
that  period  before  grass  came,  nor  for  the  grazing  since. 

Also  it  leaves  nothing  to  pay  for  the  daily  labor  of 
the  children  in  milking  and  taking  the  cows  to  and  from 
pasture;  nothing  for  the  daily  labor  of  nay  wife  in  wash¬ 
ing  and  scalding  the  milk  cans  and  other  utensils;  noth¬ 
ing  for  our  labor  in  hauling  the  milk  daily  to  the  point 
whence  our  neighbor  hauls  it  to  the  railroad;  nothing 
to  pay  the  hauling  of  feed  from  town  to  farm. 

It  will  interest  our  Northern  men  to  read  this  fur¬ 
ther  statement  from  Mr.  Gruchy.  Wherever  the  sun 
shines  the  dairyman  seems  to  have  his  troubles: 

The  decreased  cost  of  producing  milk  iu  Summer  is 
largely  offset  by  the  increased  risk  of  its  souring  in 
transit.  After  the  milk  leaves  bis  hands  the  shipper 
lias  no  further  control  over  it.  If  it  is  allowed  to  stay 
a  while  in  the  sun  on  a  depot  platform  it  is  quite  apt  to 
sour,  entirely  without  fault  on  the  shipper’s  part.  Does 
the  distributer  stand  this  loss?  No,  sir.  lie  either 


ships  the  cans  right  back  to  the  shipper,  entailing  return 
freight  charges  of  eight  cents  per  gallon,  or  else,  if  not 
too  sour  for  use.  pays  the  shipper  for  it  at  18  cents  per 
gallon,  from  which  of  course  the  regular  freight  of  four 
cents  per  gallon  must  be  deducted. 

To  get  the  milk  off  in  time  we  must  get  up  at  4  a.  m.. 
Summer  and  Winter,  rain  or  shine,  Sundays  or  week¬ 
days,  and  holidays.  It  is  usually  0  p.  m.  in  Winter  and 
7  p.  m.  in  Summer  before  we  are  through  with  the 
evening  milking.  TIow  about  those  hours,  you  city 
workers,  who  kick  about  working  over  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  want  increased  pay  for  overtime? 

Good  dairymen  of  long  experience  here  say  that  a 
dairyman  shipping  milk  the  year  ’round  does  well  if  he 
breaks  even  in  Winter,  and  must  trust  to  what  he  can 
make  in  the  five  Summer  months  to  come  out  ahead  on 
the  whole  year.  Dairymen  who  stick  to  the  business 
over  a  term  of  years  usually  improve  their  financial 
situation  in  the  long  run,  but  it  is  only  by  capitalizing 
i he  labor  of  themselves  and  their  families  and  enduring 
hardships  which  would  appear  intolerable  to  most  city 
workers. 

So  Ave  cannot  answer  Mr.  Egleston’s  questions.  Tf 
any  of  our  readers  can,  they  may  have  the  floor. 


Connecticut  Court  Upsets  a  Milk  Law 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  has  just  declared 
unconstitutional  a  State  law  which  provided  for 
licensing  dealers  in  milk  and  cream.  This  law  went 
into  effect  last  July.  It  required  all  dealers  to  pay  a 
fee  of  50  cents  per  month,  and  no  license  Avas  to  Be 
issued  until  the  applicant  could  furnish  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  proof  that  he  Avas  financially 
responsible,  or  he  was  to  furnish  a  bond  satisfactory  to 
the  commissioner.  The  laAv  was  carefully  drawn  and 
approved  by  the  Attorney-General,  as  well  as  by  the 
Governor,  the  latter  being  an  eminent  judge.  The  law 
was  easily  enforced  and  was  generally  regarded  as  fair. 
The  Supreme  Court  throAvs  out  this  law  because  it  con¬ 
fers  judicial  powers  upon  the  Food  Commissioner,  and 
also  because  it  attempts  to  turn  over  the  property  of  the 
licensee  to  his  creditors  “without  a  day  in  court.”  The 
Supreme  Court  also  thinks  that  the  Iuav  cannot  be 
justified  as  necessary  for  public  health,  safety  or  wel- 
tare.  The  members  of  the  commission  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducers’  association  are  greatly  stirred  up  over  what  they 
call  ’’this  hair-splitting  decision.”  Secretary  Howard 
II.  Meyers  says  of  it: 

‘Tudor  the  conditions  which  are  restored  by  this 
judicial  decision  it  will  be  possible  for  any  Rus¬ 
sian,  Greek,  Polo,  Slavonian,  Italian,  or  other  immi¬ 
grant  who  can  slip  through  the  bars  at  Ellis  Island  to 
arrive  iu  Connecticut,  and  begin  business  as  a  milk 
dealer  aud  peddler  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  provided 
he  can  borroAv  the  use  of  a  horse  and  wagon  from  some 
compatriot  who  preceded  him.  Scores  of  men  who  can¬ 
not  speak  a  word  of  our  language  find  the  milk  business 
their  most  attractive  opportunity,  provided  the  State 
asks  them  no  questions  when  they  first  come  here,  and 
iu  recent  years  the  business  has  been  very  largely  in  the 
hands  of  these  unassimilated  foreigners — in  Connecticut, 
at  least.” 

At  the  next  Legislature  a  new  law  will  be  drawn  to 
cover  the  objections  made  by  the  court.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  members  of  the  association  will  have  to  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  and  do  it  themselves  to  obtain 
protection  against  irresponsible  middlemen. 


Milk  Situation  in  Madison  County,  N.Y. 

The  situation  in  ihc  dairy  business  is  certainly  in  a 
A  ery  serious  condition,  aud  unless  things  change  within 
the  next  feAV  months  Ave  will  see  a  milk  famine  before 
next  Spring.  Farmers  have  produced  milk  all  of  this 
past  Winter  at  from  40c  to  50c  per  cwt.  tinder  cost 
of  product,  and  then  Avheu  April  prices  were  agreed 
upon  Ave  found  we  were  at  least  in  the  hole  $1  per  cAvt. 
May  prices  arc  figured  to  lose  the  farmer  05c  per  cAvt.. 
being  that  much  under  cost  of  production,  using  the 
Warren  formula  as  a  basis.  'What  business  can  stand 
up  under  such  conditions? 

We  have  in  Madison  County  perhaps  as  fine  a  lot  of 
dairy  cows  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Avorld  today,  and 
it  is  the  only  branch  of  farming  that  does  not  rob  the 
soil,  and  that  is  one  reason  Avhy  so  many  farmers  are 
’Oav  milking  coavs.  Take  cows  off  an  average  New 
York  State  farm  for  five  years  and  you  have  a  farm 
producing  about  half  the  former  crops.  Do  AA*e  AA*aut 
such  conditions?  The  Avriter  thinks  not.  What  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  plenty  of  good  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese? 
i  lave  Ave  got  too  much  of  these  products?  The  dealers 
say  yes.  They  toll  us  to  produce  less,  while  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  never  paid  so  high  for  these  products  as  at 
the  present  time.  Do  we  want  the  consumer  to  pay 
more  for  these  products,  which  he  certainly  will  have 
to  if  less  is  produced?  The  writer  feels  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  paying  plenty  high  enough  at  present.  He 
aiso  knows  that  he  cannot  produce  market  milk  long 
under  present  conditions.  Since  April  1  I  have  seen 
several  dairies  right  near  by  sacrificed  because  farmers 
became  discouraged  and  sold  their  milch  cows,  and  then 
sold  their  hay.  for  Avhich  they  received  big  prices,  and 
1  do  not  knoAV  but  what  they  were  about  right.  Had 
they  kept  their  cows,  they  would  have  had  a  big  feed 
bill  to  pay.  and  now  their  hay  has  brought  as  much  as 
the  milk  would.  In  conclusion  would  say  that  inas¬ 
much  as  the  dealers  have  refused  to  buy  our  milk  under 
the  conditions  that  were  used  last  year,  and  which  did 
not  bring  us  cost  of  production,  we  should  at  least  insist 
on  “cost  of  production.”  and  think  before  the  milk  is 
sold  again  for  such  ruinous  prices  the  farmers  of  each 
branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  should  be  consulted 
to  find  out  just  Avhat  their  feelings  are. 

EDWARD  T.  DU XX, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Daisy  Field 

I  came  upon  a  field  once, 

Long,  long  ago, 

Where  all  the  daisies  in  the  world 
Had  come  to  grow. 

They  laughed,  and  bowed  to  me  that  day 
As  I  went  by, 

And  mocked  the  whiteness  of  the  clouds 
That  swept  the  sky. 

Their  yellow  faces  in  the  sun 
Were  bright  as  gold ; 

One  could  not  think  they’d  ever  be 
Faded  or  old ! 

They  danced  and  mocked  all  things  that 
were — 

Things  learned  and  wise — 

And  seemed  to  wish  to  quiz  me,  too, 
With  their  bright  eyes ! 

They  choked  the  clover  in  the  field, 

That  smelled  so  sweet ; 

And  when  I  tried  to  wade  through  them 
They  caught  my  feet ! 

They  are  not  stars  the  angels  plucked 
In  idle  hours! 

I  know  they  are  enchanted  things, 

And  pagan  flowers ! 

— J.  d.  m’m.  in  New  York  Tribune. 

* 

We  have  had  several  letters  lately 
asking  where  the  inquirers  could  obtain 
children’s  dresses  and  other  garments  to 
be  made  at  home.  We  do  not  know  any 
firm  giving  out  such  work  now.  Thirty 
years  ago  muslin  underwear  used  to  be 
given  out  as  piecework,  and  some  country 
people  near  New  York  used  to  do  such 
work,  but  conditions  are  now  entirely 
changed.  Changing  labor  laws  and  con¬ 
ditions  have  brought  the  work  into  large 
factories,  where  electrical  power  is  used. 
Labor  in  the  garment  trades  is  highly 
unionized,  and  the  workers  are  largely  of 
foreign  birth.  Each  operation  is  special¬ 
ized.  and  a  garment  passes  through  many 
different  hands  before  it  is  completed, 
instead  of  one  person  making  the  whole 
garment.  As  a  result  of  labor  troubles 
there  is  a  tendency  now  for  garment  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  move  to  smaller  towns,  but 
we  think  the  work  will  still  be  done  in 
the  factory,  not  given  out.  In  one  near¬ 
by  small  town  such  work  was  finding  its 
labor  among  colored  women,  as  well  as 
Italians  and  Armenians,  but  the  garment 
trade  is  quite  largely  monopolized  by 
Jewish  workers.  A  piece-worker  at  home 
cannot  compete  with  the  electric-powered 
factory. 

Our  advice  is  for  women  seeking  such 
home  work  to  try  to  get  in  touch  with 
private  customers.  It  is  harder  now  than 
ever  before  to  ~et  plain  sewing  done,  yet 
almost  every  community  has  women  un¬ 
able  to  do  their  family  sewing,  who  like 
to  buy  their  own  materials  and  have 
them  made  up.  There  is  no  great  for¬ 
tune  to  be  made  in  doing  such  work,  but 
a  neat  and  rapid  seamstress  will  find  it 
worth  while.  There  is  also  a  demand 
among  fastidious  customers  for  hand¬ 
made  blouses  and  children’s  clothes.  This 
is  dainty  work,  and  select  private  cus¬ 
tomers  pay  well  for  it,  but  it  must  be 
well  done.  At  the  present  time  hand¬ 
made  blouses  of  voile  and  batiste,  with 
hemstitching  and  drawn  work,  begin  at 
about  .$5  and  go  up  to  all  sorts  of  prices. 
Standard  styles  in  batiste  at  $7.50  to  $10 
are  really  handsome,  and  as  one  looks  at 
the  drawn  threads  and  dainty  stitchery 
one  realizes  that  there  is  no  “easy  money” 
in  such  work.  Probably  most  of  the 
hand-made  garments  come  from  France : 
French  women  excel  in  such  work,  aud 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  makes  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favorable  to  purchase  French 
work  with  American  dollars.  There  is 
also  much  fine  sewing  and  embroidery 
done  in  the  Philippines,  for  Filipino 
women  are  exquisite  needlewomen,  and 
do  wonderful  embroidery  and  drawn  work. 

In  all  sorts  of  home  industries  for  the 
farm  woman,  we  usually  find  that  private 
customers  give  the  first  opening  and  a 
hopeful  start.  A  locality  where  there  are 
Summer  boarders  or  campers  offers  many 
opportunities,  for  there  are  women  among 
them  with  real  needs,  as  well  as  those 
who  buy  merely  for  pleasure.  Each 
woman  desirous  of  extra  earnings  at  home 
should  study  her  district  aud  her  own 
capabilities,  aud  theu  concentrate. 

In  a  Summer  boarder  district,  or  one 
with  much  near-by  automobile  tourist 
traffic,  never  forget  that  beauty  is  a  farm 
asset.  Fine  trees,  a  lawn  and  simple  old- 
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fashioned  flowers  will  draw  customers  for 
home  handicrafts,  whether  it  be  ice  cream, 
quilts,  hand-made  blouses,  knit  goods  or 
preserves.  But  let  the  home  worker  pre¬ 
pare  her  goods  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and 
standardize  the  making  efficiently.  “Rule 
of  thumb”  work  is  discounted  on  the  open 
market.  There  is  an  immense  field  for 
such  work,  and  it  is  a  good  way  for  short- 
hour  workers  to  spend  their  surplus. 

* 

Farm  Life  in  Oklahoma 

Spring  is  a  busy  time  for  us  farm 
women  here  in  the  Southwest,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  going  of  Winter,  glad  to 
see  the  time  come  when  we  can  get  out 
among  the  setting  hens,  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  plant  and  cultivate  the  flowers. 
The  past  Winter  has  been  a  very  mild 
one  here  in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  We  had 
no  severe  snows,  such  as  is  often  the  case. 
February  was  so  mild  that  many  farm 
women  planted  early  vegetables  the  last 
of  the  month,  although  garden  work  is 
seldom  begun  until  the  middle  of  March. 
These  early  vegetables,  onions,  lettuce, 
radishes  and  plants  for  boiling  greens,  are 
now  ready  for  the  table  (April  28).  Many 
chicks  were  hatched  out  along  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  are  growing  nicely ;  these  will 
soon  be  ready  for  table  use.  or  to  sell  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0901.  Bodice  for 
Misses  ami  Small 
Women,  10  and  18 

years. 

0958.  Tucked  Skirt 
for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  10  aud  18 
years. 

The  10-year  size 
bodice  will  require 
1  Vj  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  30,  40  or  44 

inches  wide.  The 
16-year  size  skirt 
will  require  3% 
yards  of  material  30, 
40  of  44  inches  wide. 


9980.  Dress  with 
Rudies,  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
10  and  18  years. 

The  10-year  size 
will  require  4  Vi 

yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  3% 
yards  44,  2%  yards 
54.  with  1  yards 
30,  1  yard  44. 

yard  54  for  the  ruf¬ 
fles.  Width  of  skirt 
1%  yards.  Price  10c. 


9707.  Girl’s  Dress. 
C  to  12  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yards  of 
material  30  Inches 
wide.  8 Vi  yards  44. 


9974.  Kimono 
Blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2V6 
yards  of  material  40 
inches  wide,  1% 
yards  44.  Price  10c. 


broilers,  and  the  extreme  high  prices  be¬ 
ing  offered  for  these  early  broilers  will 
tempt  most  of  us  to  sell  most  of  the  first 
hatch,  and  wait  for  later  ones  for  home 
use.  At  present  prices  a  large  fat  hen 
brings  around  $2,  and  this  price  has  led 
to  the  too  close  selling  off  of  many  farm 
fioc-ks.  Unlike  the  East,  Western  prices 
for  poultry  products  have  not  always  been 
good,  so  that  present  high  prices  look  so 
good  to  the  fiirin  women  that  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  sell  too  closely. 

Twenty  years  ago  Eastern  Oklahoma 
was  not  thought  to  be  adapted  to  cotton 
growing,  the  climate  being  too  oold :  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  live  stock  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  products.  A  few  farmers  began 
trying  cotton  in  a  small  way,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  acreage  has  been  increased  until 
now,  owing  to  the  high  prices,  this  county 
is  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  fleecy  staple,  many  farmers  de¬ 
voting  almost  their  entire  farms  to  cotton. 
This  means  that  the  women  and  children 
must  work  in  the  fields  about  six  months 
out  of  the  year.  The  cotton  is  planted 
on  well-prepared  land,  the  last  of  April 
aud  first  half  of  May  ;  if  the  weather  is 
warm  the  seed  germinates  quickly,  so  that 


Ihore  is  a  good  stand  up  in  10  days;  then 
we  lot  it  stand  10  days  longer,  so.  that  a 
root  system  may  be  formed,  when  hoeing 
begins.  The  first  time  we  go  over  the 
rows  with  hoes  8  to  10  in.  wide,  chop¬ 
ping  the  plants  to  a  sort  of  stand,  leav¬ 
ing  six  to  eight  plants  in  a  bunch.  8  in. 
apart.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
vegetation  at  this  working,  the  main 
thought  being  to  get  the  plants  thinned  so 
that  they  may  grow  robust  and  strong, 
but  the  next  time  the  crop  is  gone  over 
all  grass  and  weeds  are  taken  out.  and 
the  cotton  thinned  to  one  plant  to  the 
hill.  On  smooth  land  a  good  hoe  hand 
can  get  over  one  acre  each  day,  but  on 
our  average  land,  which  is  quite  rough, 
one  does  well  to  average  half  this  much 
every  day.  Most  of  the  hoeing  is  done  by 
women  and  children,  the  men  being  kept 
busy  with  the  plows.  Some  farmers  grow 
from  20  to  30  acres,  and  I  know  one 
farmer  who  will  plant  40  acres  to  cotton 
this  season.  This  man  has  only  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  do  the  hoeing,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  the 
plow,  when  all  will  help.  Such  conditions 
mean  that  all  other  lines  of  work  must 
be  neglected  in  order  that  the  hands  keep 
ahead  of  the  weeds  and  grass.  The  crop 
is  hoed  two  to  four  times,  according  to 
the  season  and  condition  of  land,  and  six 
to  10  plowings  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  and  the  surface  soil  in  good 
condition  for  best  growth  of  plants. 

The  crop  is  laid  by  the  latter  part  of 
July.  The  first  bolls  usually  open  up  iu 
August,  and  picking  begins  in  September. 
Cotton  loses  weight  rapidly  after  open¬ 
ing.  and  since  all  cotton  in  this  section  is 
sold  in  the  seed,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
patch  bo  gone  over  frequently,  and  the 
crop  put  on  market  as  soon  after  bolls 
are  opened  as  possible.  The  women  and 
children  help  with  the  picking,  too.  which 
means  that  they  are  kept  in  the  field  at 
intervals  until  near  Christmas,  and  often 
the  gathering  is  not  finished  until  later. 
For  this  reason  our  country  schools  are 
not  what  they  should  be.  and  farm  ehil- 
dred  can  never  do  satisfactory  work  in 
the  schoolroom  as  long  as  cotton  growing 
predominates,  for  when  the  crop  is  ma¬ 
tured  one  cannot  afford  to  lose  it,  aud  if 
help  is  hired  it  is  usually  women  and 
children.  A  good  crop  of  cotto.n  on  our 
gravelly  upland,  at  present  prices,  aver¬ 
ages  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre,  some¬ 
times  a  little  more,  and  so  long_  as  the 
high  price  remains  cotton  growing  will 
take  the  lead. 

Our  section  was  visited  with  a  severe 
blizzard  on  Easter  Sunday,  such  as  tin* 
oldest  residents  never  saw  before  at  this 
late  date.  Snow  began  falling  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  continued  all  day  Sunday, 
and  on  Monday  morning  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  2  in.,  and  a  cold  wind 
prevailed  all  day.  Peaches  were  in  full 
bloom  and  were  killed.  Plums  had  al¬ 
ready  dropped  their  blossoms,  and  the 
young  fruits  were  killed.  Cherries  and 
apples  seem  to  have  come  through  the 
blizzard  with  little  injury.  Strawberries, 
blackberries,  etc.,  were  damaged,  but  not 
entirely  cut  off.  but  the  loss  of  the  fruit 
will  not  be  felt  so  keenly,  since  the  price 
of  sugar  puts  the  extensive  use  of  the 
very  acid  fruits  out  of  the  question.'  Yet 
fresh  fruits  and  berries  may  be  made  into  ! 
many  delicious  desserts  with  very  little 
sugar,  and  may  be  eaten  raw  without 
sugar  and  form  a  healthful,  appetizing 
food  for  all.  Garden  truck  was  somewhat 
set  back  by  the  freeze,  but  not  much  stuff 
was  entirely  killed  ;  however,  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  following  the  freeze  has  remained 
with  us  ever  since,  so  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  indication  of  an  early  Spring,  the 
real  approach  of  warmer  weather  is  still 
delayed.  Gardens,  flowers  and  young 
chickens  cannot  develop  as  they  should 
were  warm,  sunny  days  present. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  looking  well,  and 
early  corn  is  planted,  hut  is  not  showing 
above  ground  yet.  Feedstuff  is  scarce  and 
high,  and  since  there  is  very  little  feed  on 
the  farms,  most  farm  women  say  they 
plan  to  raise  very  few  chickens  this  year. 
At  present  prices  the  poultry  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  side  lines  on  the  farm  and 
should  not  be  neglected.  A  very  few 
sacks  of  feed,  or  bushels  of  wheat,  along 
with  the  table  scraps,  surplus  milk  aud 
other  waste  about  the  house  and  garden, 
will  carry  a  couple  of  hundred  chicks 
along  until  early  feed  crops  are  ready  for 
use,  aud  since  the  wife  usually  has  the 
poultry  money  for  her  own  use.  she 
should  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
adding  to  her  income;  If  the-  farm  wife 
is  strong,  and  there  are  no  children  to 
look  after,  it  sometimes  happens  that  she 
may  earn  more  money,  easier,  by  devot¬ 
ing  her  time  to  outdoor  work,  among  tin* 
live  stock,  growing  a  few  acres  of  cotton, 
or  other  field  crops,  pigs,  calves,  etc.,  lmt 
the  mother  of  little  ones  must  of  necessity 
engage  in  work  which  is  near  the  house,  | 
and  of  course  one  naturally  turns  to  poul¬ 
try  first.  Not  only  chickens,  but  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese,  under  proper  conditions, 
are  grown  by  many  women  at  a  good 
profit.  One  friend  tells  me  growing  geese 
for  market  is  very  profitable  for  her ;  an¬ 
other  gets  many  dollars  from  her  tur¬ 
keys  each  season.  I  have  had  excellent 
success  with  ducks.  Chickens,  however, 
give  a  profit  every  month  in  the  year, 
which  adds  to  their  favor. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


To  Freshen  Stai.e  Cake. — Place  it  in 
a  covered  pail,  enclosing  with  it  a  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Leave  the  cover  on  the 
pail  for  several  hours.  This  will  restore 
layer  cake  as  well  as  plaiD  cake,  to  tempt¬ 
ing  freshness.  G.  A.  T. 
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Chi-Namel 

golds  Aluminum 

5  Brightens  and  rust-proofs 
radiators,  fixtures,  pipes,  tanks 
and  stove  parts.  Beautifies  furniture, 
picture  frames,  wicker,  bric-a-brac, 
etc.  Easily  applied,  it  dries  quickly, 
is  heat  proof,  and  has  no  offensive 
odor.  Each  can  tells  how  to  use  it. 

Vitit  Yonr  Nearest  Chi  -  Hamel  Store 

5  There  is  a  representative  merchant 
near  you  who  conducts  a  Chi-Namel 
Department.  He  will  demonstrate  a 
Chi-Namel  Varnish,  Enamel  and 
Graining  System  for  any  surface 
that  you  may  want  to  beautify  and 
preserve.  If  you  fail  to  find  your 
Chi-Namel  Dealer,  write  us  direct 
for  his  address. 

The  Ohio  Varnish  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 


31  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  ivith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

SI  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOLR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Jiack  If  Dissatisfied 


Sterling  Textile  Mills  Flagg  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


l  Homework  on  Booties.  Barques. 

€  rnrhprprs*  Highest  prices.  Steady  wont. 
V^-I  UL1ICIU  O  .  |,rolllpt  payment.  Sample  and 

wool  furnished.  SAMUEL  FISCH,  178  C«ntr«l  A»e.,  Brooklyn.  *•  *• 


AGENTSWANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Ruhai. 
New-Yorker  In  Schuyler  ami 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address;  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2405  AV.  State  St.. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Those  Irksome  Dishes 

A  home-devised  dishwasher,  unpatent- 
ed.  but  doing  acceptable  service  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  rural  housewife  with  unlim¬ 
ited  hot  water  at  her  command,  is  here¬ 
with  sketched. 

The  basin  is  a  big,  deep  box,  holding 
about  a  barrel  (A).  At  first  the  inventor 
planned  to  use  a  barrel,  but  found  the 
round  shape  less  commodious  for  her 
shelves  of  dishes  than  either  oblong  or 
square.  About  half  the  space  is  occupied 
hy  the  crate  of  dishes,  which  is  simply 
(B)  two  upright  boards  with  racks  or 
Heats  reaching  from  one  to  the  other 
(G).  The  back  of  the  crate  is  of  eoarse- 
mesb  chicken  wire,  securely  tacked  to 
both  uprights  and  to  shelves,  and  the 
front  is  a  screen  door  (C)  of  same  wire 


nailed  to  hinged  frame  with  hooks  to 
fasten  it  firmly  shut,  enclosing  the  dishes 
immovably  in  their  closet.  This  crate  is 
removable,  and  fastened  into  place  with 
hasps.  After  the  washing  and  rinsing  the 
crate  is  lifted  out  of  its  case  or  basin,  and 
set  in  the  sun  or  strong  wind  (preferably 
both)  to  dry  the  dishes.  Note:  Dishes 
are  put  in  upside  down. 

The  washer  is  operated  by  a  pumping 
process,  similar  to  the  action  of  an  old- 
fashioned  up-and-down  churn,  whose 
ownership  gave  the  maker  her  idea.  The 
handle  or  splasher  (D)  comes  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  box  lid  (El.  also  between 
-Toss-pieces  inside  the  basin  ( P  I .  to  make 
it  work  evenly,  instead  of  wobbling  from 
side  to  side.  There  are  compartments  for 
different  size  dishes  in  the  crate  (II). 
The  door  of  the  washer  is  merely  the  orig¬ 
inal  box  cover,  hinged  on  like  a  door,  aud 
hasped.  The  basin  is  lined  with  zinc. 

The  dishes  are  put  to  soak  in  hot  soap 
suds,  drained  by  means  of  a  faucet  (J), 
washed  violently  by  pump  motion,  again 
drained,  scalded  (motion  again),  then 
dried  in  the  air.  The  owner  aud  her 
friends  are  greatly  pleased  with  it. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Fruit  Juices 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  fruit  juices,  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  will  he  use¬ 
ful  this  Summer: 

Properly  extracted  fruit  juices  contain 
much  of  tin1  sugar  and  body-building  and 
body-regulating  constituents  of  the  whole 
fruit,  as  well  as  much  of  its  flavor  and  its 


Dasher  or  Pump  for  Dishwasher 

pectin  (jelly-making  substance).  Hence 
juices  have  a  real  fruit  value.  They 
furnish  an  easy  and  often  inexpensive 
menus  of  variety  in  the  daily  meals,  in 
noth  warm  and  cold  weather.  Fruit 
minks,  jellied  desserts,  pudding  sauces, 
ice  creams,. and  ices  are  easily  made  from 
"mod  fruit  juices,  which  may  often  be 
*x tract od  from  parts  of  the  fruits  that 
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would  otherwise  be  discarded. 

Can  Fruit  Juices. — Make  them  into 
jelly  at  your  leisure,  thus  saving  time  and 
jelly  glasses.  Extract  and  strain  the  fruit 
juices  exactly  as  you  would  in  making 
jelly.  The  pulp  of  most  fruits  will 
still  yield  two  extractions  of  jelly¬ 
making  juice  after  the  first  juice  has  been 
strained  off.  A  few  fruits  will  yield  five 
extractions.  Return  the  pulp  to  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  cover  it  with  cold  water, 
bring  it  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
simmer  it  gently  for  15  minutes.  _  Strain 
through  the  jelly  bag.  Mix  the  juice  from 
the  second  and  third  extractions,  boil  it 
down  until  it  gives  a  pectin  test  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  extraction.  To  test  for 
pectin,  mix  thoroughly  one  or  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  hot  juice  with  au  equal 
volume  of  grain  alcohol  (90  to  95%), 
and  cool  the  mixture.  If  pectin  is  pres¬ 
ent.  a  gelatinous  mass  that  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  on  a  spoon  will  appear  in  the  liquid. 

Juice  suitable  for  use  in  fruit  beverages 
or  in  cooking  may  frequently  be  extracted 
by  the  same  general  process  from  fruit 
pulp  discarded  after  making  jelly  or  mar¬ 
malade. 

If  desired,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  for 
each  six  cupfuls  of  fruit  juice  before  boil¬ 
ing  the  juice.  In  this  case  be  sure  to  note 
on  the  label  the  proportion  of  sugar  used. 

Boil  the  strained  juice  for  five  minutes 
and  pour  it  into  jars  or  glass  bottles  that 
have  been  sterilized  by  boiling  for  20 
minutes,  filling  the  jars  to  overflowing. 
Seal  the  jars  immediately.  Stopper  the 
bottles  with  corks  sterilized  and  dried  for 
shrinkage  and  make  an  air-tight  seal  by 
dipping  the  cork  and  the  lip  of  the  bottle 
into  hot  paraffin.  Fruit  juices  thus  pre¬ 
served  may  be  used  for  jelly-making  at 
any  convenient  time,  if  they  contain  the 
necessary  pectin  and  acid.  Simply  add 
the  amount  of  sugar  still  lacking,  heat 
Ihe  juice,  and  boil  it  until  the  jelly  test 
may  be  obtained.  * 

Use  fruit  juices  for  drinks,  gelatins 
and  frozen  desserts.  Juices  from  pineap¬ 
ples.  rhubarb,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  blueberries,  currants,  cherries, 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
grapes  (red.  white  and  black),  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  these  purposes.  Ex¬ 
tract  juice  from  discarded  parts  of  fruit; 
from  left-over  portions  of  fruit  prepared 


Crate 


for  the  table;  from  skins  and  pits  of 
peaches ;  from  skins,  cores  and  seeds  of 
apples  ;  from  pulp  discarded  after  making 
jelly  and  marmalade ;  from  well-scrubbed 
skins  of  oranges  and  lemons  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  lemonade ;  from  cores,  skins  and  eyes 
of  well-scrubbed  pineapples.  Cover  the 
pulp  or  parings  with  cold  water,  bring  the 
mixture  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  sim¬ 
mer  it  until  the  juice  is  extracted  (15  or 
20  minutes),  aud  strain  it.  Proceed  as 
directed  for  canning  fruit  juices. 

Cover  well-scrubbed  skins  of  pineap¬ 
ples.  oranges  and  lemons  with  water,  add 
a  little  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  for 
several  hours  to  draw  out  the  flavoring 
matter.  Use  this  thin  juice  immediately 
to  make  fruit  drinks. 

A  rich  clear  juice  may  be  obtained  by 
allowing  well-washed  juicy  fruits  to  stand 
overnight  with  alternate  layers  of  sugar. 
If  enough  sugar  is  added  the  next  morning 
(a  little  more  than  pound  for  pound)  the 
strained  juice  may  be  sealed,  without 
cooking,  in  sterilized  bottles,  stoppered 
with  sterilized  corks.  This  juice,  or 
syrup,  is  excellent  for  serving  with  ice 
cream  or  for  making  fruit  ices. 

Mix  fruit  drinks  properly.  The  princi¬ 
pal  charm  of  a  fruit  drink  lies  in  the 
smooth  blending  of  the  various  flavors. 
Unless  the  fruit  juices  have  been  well 
sweetened  before  bottling,  supply  the 
needed  sugar  iu  the  form  of  a  sugar 
syrup;  otherwise  the  juices  and  the  sugar 
must  be  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  to¬ 
gether  for  several  hours  before  being 
served.  For  the  syrup,  allow  one  cupful 
of  sugar  for  each  cupful  of  water,  and 
boil  them  together  for  about  30  minutes. 
It  saves  time  and  fuel  to  make  a  quart  or 
so  of  this  syrup  at  n  time  and  bottle  it 
boiling  hot  in  sterilized  pint  jars  for  sub¬ 
sequent  use. 

A  small  amount  of  some  strongly  acid 
juice  should  always  he  added  to  the  fruit 
drink  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of 
acidity.  The  juice  of  rhubarb  or  bar¬ 
berries  is  sufficiently  sour  to  take  the 
place  of  lemon  juice  for  this  purpose. 
Orange  juice  may  be  substituted  for  lemon 
juice  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity 
of  cider  vinegar.  Add  to  the  fruit  juices 


enough  of  the  sugar  syrup  to  sweeten 
them,  add  enough  acid  juice  to  contribute 
the  desired  zest,  and  dilute  the  whole  to 
taste  with  shaved  ice  or  with  ice  water. 
Green  tea  makes  a  good  foundation  for  a 
fruit  punch. 

Make  fruit  leathers.  Concentrate  fruit 
juices  by  boiling  them  over  direct  heat, 
then  by  drying  them  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler,  or  in  platters  or  enamel  pans  set 
in  a  moderate  oven.  The  juice  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  concentrated  when  on  cooling  it 
makes  a  highly  glazed,  tough,  dry,  leathery 
jelly.  Dry  the  leather  in  thin  sheets, 
sprinkle  granulated  sugar  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  roll  the  sheets  like  jelly  rolls, 
then  cut  them  across;  or  dry  the  leather 
in  a  sheet  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  cut  it  in  cubes.  In  either  of  these 
forms  the  leather  makes  a  tempting  con¬ 
fection.  It  should  be  stored  in  air-tight 
containers  or  in  «  dry  place.  The  leather 
may  also  be  cooked  with  water  and  made 
into  fruit  juice,  or  it  may  be  added  to 
watery  fruits  to  help  supply  sugar  and 
pectin  for  making  juices  and  jellies. 

Leathers  are  also  made  from  unsweet¬ 
ened  or  slightly  sweetened  fruit  pulp. 
Peach  leather  is  unsweetened  peach  mar¬ 
malade.  dried  in  the  oven,  sprinkled  with 
sugar,  rolled  and  cut.  Strawberry  leather 
is  made  by  crushing  sweet,  ripe  straw¬ 
berries  and  drying  them,  without  cooking, 
in  the  oven. 


The  Country  School  in  Tennessee 

While  the  school  question  is  up  may  I 
have  my  say?  It  is  a  problem  that  we 
and  many  others  have  never  solved,  and 
never  will  until  the  country  people  decide 
upon  what  they  want,  and  then  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  go  after  it.  Our  nearest 
school  building  is  three  miles.  One  of 
our  most  prosperous  neighborhood  men 
wanted  a  pike  to  come  through  his  place. 
He  and  his  relatives  were  on  the  school 
committee.  They  got  together  and  had 
four  schoolhouses  done  away  with,  built 
a  consolidated  school  building  on  his 
farm,  within  three  miles  of  another  high 
school  building,  and  promised  the  school 
patrons  to  put  out  school  conveyances 
(he  called  them  “oil  wagons”).  I  said: 
“Mr.  M..  what  are  my  children  and  others 
in  this  locality  to  do  for  a  school?  You 
have  torn  down  our  sehoolhouse.  and  we 
are  not  able  to  pay  board.”  He  said: 
“Oh.  I’m  going  to  get.  the  pike  to  go  that 
way.  and  we’re  going  to  put  oil  wagons 
on  the  road.”  The  pike  never  went  that 
way,  and  the  oil  wagons  have  never  been 
put  out.  and  there  are  about  35  children 
in  this  neighborhood  alone,  with  what  I 
call  no  school  facilities  at  all. 

Again,  the  teachers  we  have  are  usually 
first  or  second-year  graduates.  They 
never  teach  the  children  any  rules  of  the 
books,  never  call  on  them  to  memorize 
the  multiplication  table,  advance  them  to 
fractions  while  they  don’t  even  know  how 
to  add.  multiply,  subtract  or  divide.  I 
think  there  is  not  much  to  it  unless  they 
start  with  a  firm  foundation. 

Again,  how  many  schools  teach  the 
really  essential  things  to  the  country 
Phild?  I  am  not  contending  for  an 
ignorant  farmer  when  I  advocate  the 
training  that  will  give  the  boys  and  girls 
some .  insight  into  the  principles  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming.  It  is  just  as  essential 
to  the  country  to  train  the  country  boy 
and  girl  to  be  successful  farmers  as  it  is 
to  train  the  city  youth  to  he  successful 
business  men  and  women.  Have  they  the 
same  chance  to  learn?  Give  you  a  six- 
mile  walk  through  the  rain,  sleet  and 
snow,  a  room  with  one  cast-iron  heater, 
a  blackboard  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  few 
hard  benches  crowded  full  of  freezing, 
squirming  children :  a  teacher  with  no 
thought  or  care,  only  to  be  on  hand  and. 
hear  them  recite  a  few  lessons  in  a  sing¬ 
song  voice  that  other  children  have  read 
ever  since  Mary’s  little  lamb  was  in¬ 
vented.  and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of 
the  average  country  school  here.  The  con¬ 
solidated  schools  are  better  for  those  who 
can  reach  them,  and  before  they  are 
allowed  to  tear  down  the  small  buildings 
some  method  of  conveyance  should  be  in¬ 
sured. 

The  late  draft  threw  a  shadow  over 
the  country  by  showing  up  the  numbers 
of  unlettered  youths.  It  showed  that 
with  all  our  vaunted  wealth  and  intelli¬ 
gence  as  a  nation  our  children  are  less 
thought  of  aud  more  neglected  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  There  are  laws  for 
their  protection  and  safety,  and  their 
owners  can  be  compelled  to  take  care  of 
them.  But  the  children,  who  must  grow 
into  the  future  citizens  of  our  nation, 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
mentally,  physically  and  morally.  There 
is  sufficient  of  our  hard-earned  money 
appropriated  for  entirely  useless  things 
to  educate  every  boy  aud  girl  in  America. 
I  hope  every  woman  who  possesses  the 
power  to  vote  will  learn  how  the  county 
official  or  representative  stands  on  the 
questiou  of  child  welfare  before  she  helps 
to  elect  or  defeat  him.  We  cau.  if  we 
try,  tear  the  old  political  machines  asuu- 
der.  and  send  the  “pork  barrels”  rolling 
homeward.  sirs.  d.  b.  p. 


Setting  Colors  in  Wash  Goods 

A  colored  woman  who  was  recently 
washing  some  woolens  for  us  showed  us 
a  new  way  to  set  colors  so  they  would 
not  fade.  She  dissolved  a  tablespoonful 
of  Epsom  salts  in  about  a  gallon  of  water, 
soaked  a  plaid  skirt  in  it  for  15  or  20 
minutes,  then  washed  it  with  soap  flakes, 
and  when  dry  it  looked  as  well  as  new. 
We  have  since  used  the  salts  in  washing 
cotton  crepe,  and  found  it  successful  in 
setting  the  colors.  rutii  w.  Gordon. 


Save  Yonr  Money 

*3:5§ 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  yonr  shoes 
direct  from  onr  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  PI  ease  on 
ice  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 


QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 


No.  22536 


CO. 

Boston 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 


“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easy! 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods. — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “ Diamond  Dye ”  Color  Card. 


CoolerSummerGolri/y 


Aluminum 

Cooker 


Beat  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Spend  fewer  hours  over  a  hot 
stove,  have  better  cooked 
food.  National  Cookers  cook 
a  meal  over  one  burner  in  40 
minutes.  Write  for  our  inter¬ 
esting  booklet: 

Canning  Made  Easy 

Turn  waste  into  profit — can  ev- 
ery  thing  the  Cold  Pack  way  in  a 
National  Canner.  Booklet  free. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St 


t'/Za^ttarTtal 


EauClaire,  Wisconsin 


CQQ  H  t 


SUd 


Canner 


Full  size  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled 
12-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  space  3  ft. 
iQuaro.  On  castors— roll itanywhero. 
Heater  attachment  for  kerosene, 
jasoleneor  gas.  W ater  heats  Quickly, 
ft-anto  drains  through  hoso  attach- 
sd  to  temporary  or  permanent 
outlet.  Simple-  Guaranteed 
iVritc  for  catalog  and  price. 

Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

5194  6th  St. 

Detioit,  Mich. 


Ask  about 
Ro-Sanlndoor 
Closets  and  Wash- 
stands.  No 
Plumbing  Required. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  C 

Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles)  i  JT 

4th  zone  37c  lb.— 5th  zone  39c  T  R  I 

lb. — Stb  zone  41c  lb. — 7tli  zone 

43c  lb.— 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y . Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


k  Bang  Herd. — Wo  have  decided  not 
to  slaughter  two  of  our  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys  that  reacted  when  we  made  our  test. 
The  State  and  Federal  Government,  which 
conducted  the  test,  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  reacting  animals  that  are  in  good 
physical  condition  may  be  retained  under 
the  so-called  Bang  system.  The  principal 
things  that  the  owner  has  to  do  are  to 
segregate  the  reactors  from  all  other  cat¬ 
tle.  agree  to  pasteurize  all  of  their  milk, 
and  promise  to  remove  calves  from  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  dropped.  In  our  own 
case  we  have  removed  these  two  cows  to 
another  set  of  farm  buildings  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  man  to  care  for  them  for 
their  milk,  which  we  give  him.  He  pas¬ 
teurizes  this,  makes  butter  from  the 
cream,  and  feeds  the  skim-milk  to  chick¬ 
ens.  Both  cows  will  drop  calves  in 
August.  These  calves  we  will  take  away 
from  them  and  raise  in  our  other  build¬ 
ings  along  with  the  tested  herd,  as  we 


Sheep  and  the  Long  Winter 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  my 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  (100)  taken  last 
Winter  with  a  pair  of  colts  we  raised. 
The  barn  in  the  picture  is  about  100  rods 
from  the  house,  and  for  oyer  two  months 
the  colts  were  harnessed  in  the  morning 
and  left  harnessed  until  after  chore  time 
at  night.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that  it 
would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to 
reach  that  barn  any  other  way.  It  was 
good  practice  for  the  colts.  They  weigh 
about  2.500  pounds,  or  1.250  each,  and 
are  kind,  but  very  high-strung.  It  was 
entertaining  to  watch  them  with  the 
sheep,  which  would  run  under  and  behind 
them  under  the  tongue  without  disturb¬ 
ing  them  in  the  least.  Usually,  when  I 
got  ready  to  come  to  the  house,  the 
sleigh  would  be  loaded  with  sheep,  and 
some  would  stay  on  until  I  had  turned 
and  started  for  the  house. 

In  a  way  the  flock  has  created  a  record 


A  Flock  of  Rensselaer 

are  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
introducing  tuberculosis  back  into  the 
herd  in  this  way.  Under  this  system  we 
will  get  the  offspring  from  these  cows  in 
return  for  the  feed,  and  get  them  taken 
care  of  in  return  for  the  milk  they  pro¬ 
duce.  If  we  get  a  fair  proportion  of 
heifers  in  the  next  few  years  we  will  be 
winners.  If  most  of  the  calves  are  bulls, 
we  will  lose.  However,  we  will  have  to 
trust  the  breeder’s  luck.  At  any  rate, 
the  cows  can  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
and  the  indemnity  drawn  at  any  time  we 
tire  of  the  arrangement. 

Cooling  Milk. — We  have  once  or 
twice  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  cool 
our  milk  in  cans  with  the  covers  down 
tight.  Several  persons  have  raised  an 
objection  to  this  method  of  cooling,  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  were  sure  it  would  result  in 
milk  of  poor  quality.  Just  to  try  the 
proposition  out  we  have  tried  cooling 
quart  bottles  of  warm  milk  that  were 
filled  as  soon  as  the  cows  were  milked 
and  capped  immediately.  A  bottle  of 
this  milk  compared  to  a  bottle  of  milk 
that  is  cooled  before  putting  in  the  bottle 
is  as  different  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
milk  cooled  in  the  capped  bottle  tastes 
like  milk ;  the  other  hasn’t  much  of  a 
taste  to  it.  I  wonder  if  just  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  taste  isn’t  the  reason  why  wc 
hear  so  many  city  people  complaining 
about  the  taste,  or  lack  of  taste,  of  the 
milk  they  get  and  longing  for  some  like 
they  used  to  have  on  the  farm.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  better  for  all  dairymen,  supplying 
market  milk,  to  cool  their  milk  in  tightly 
closed  containers  so  as  to  retain  as  much 
of  the  original  taste  and  flavor  as  pos¬ 
sible? 

Sawdust  for  Bedding. — One  of  the 
most  desirable  bedding  mixtures  that  we 
have  ever  used  is  straw  and  sawdust. 
The  cows  are  kept  well  bedded  with  oat 
straw,  and  when  the  stables  are  cleaned 
sawdust  is  sprinkled  onto  the  platform 
next  to  the  gutter  and  into  the  straw 
bedding.  The  result  is  a  dry,  soft  bed 
that  absorbs  moisture  without  becoming 
soggy,  as  straw  does,  and  that  can  be 
easily  cleaned  from  the  platform. 

DAIRYMAN. 


County  Breeding  Rices 

for  me.  They  have  had  no  grain  of  any 
description  all  Winter,  and  are  fat,  and 
not  a  weak  one  in  the  lot ;  neither  have 
I  lost  any.  They  were  bred  to  have 
lambs  May  1.  and  are  coming  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  per  day.  Have  just  finished 
shearing  them.  The  lambs  are  strong  and 
take  care  of  themselves ;  indeed,  the  only 
trouble  is  that  the  ewes  have  too  much 
milk,  and  have  to  watch  that  their  udders 
do  not  cake. 

Spring  is  very  late  here.  Very  few 
oats  sown.  Have  been  watching  a  large 
snowbank  in  sight  from  my  place  (May 
7).  I  have  wondered  if  it  would  last 
until  May  first,  and  now  am  wondering 
if  it  will  last  until  June  first.  There  is 
enough  of  it  to  last  until  several  days  are 
past,  at  least.  Usually  in  this  section  we 
have  the  stock  turned  out  and  taking  care 
of  themselves  by  the  sixth  of  May,  but 
am  feeding  everything  yet.  Lots  of  rain, 
but  cold.  May  6  ground  was  frozen 
nearly  hard  enough  to  hold  a  man  on 
soft  ground.  joiin  c.  Cottrell. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.- 


Nervous  Horse 

I  have  a  saddle  horse  which  is  fine  in 
every  way  except  that  she  shies  at  every 
automobile,  and  commences  to  dance 
around  and  get  up  on  her  hind  legs  in 
a  way  which  is  very  unpleasant. 

Connecticut.  s.  N.  D. 

If  the  shying  is  due  to  impaired  vision 
from  a  cataract  (opacity  of  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens)  or  some  'other  disease  it  will 
prove  incurable.  On  general  principles 
we  should  advise  pasturing  the  horse  in 
a  small  field  alongside  a  road  much  used 
by  automobiles.  She  may  then  get  over 
her  fear  of  such  objects.  a.  s.  a. 


::VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
|  CHESTER  WHITES 

ii  A  few  fall  boars  bred  from  the  Big  Type 
1 1  at  S50.  S75  and  $100  each.  50  Spring  pigs  I 
n  Boars,  sows,  pairs,  trios  at  $20  per  pig  and 
1 1  up,  sired  by  sons  of  Prince  Big  Bone  and 

i  Rajah  and  out  of  B  I G  T  Y  P  E-P  R  0|L  I  F  I  C 
1 1  SOWS.  Now  ready  to  ship. 

!!  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


BERKSHIRES  "| 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Peart's  Successor  8th  No.  255708 

This  spring  11  sows  farrowed  104  pigs. 
The  pigs  have  strong,  bone,  good  mark¬ 
ings,  heavy  hams  and  short,  wide  heads. 
Herd,  cholera  immune.  Registered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Come  look  us  over  or  write  before  you  buy 

Flintstone  Farm,  Lee  Boyce,  Mgr.  Dalton,  Mass. 


GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  Hoars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  from  our 
Mayflower  Epochal,  Grandson  of  Epochal,  this  strain 
bring  the  price.  1  have  8  strain  that  has  great  size 
Boars  2  years  old  ;  S00  Sows  18  months,  COO  and  TOO  lbs. 
Bred  gilts  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  This  herd  has  showed  at 
the  largest  Fairs  and  will  be  seen  at  all  of  the  largest 
Shows  this  year.  1  would  like  to  show  yon  all  that 
doubt  this  statement,  this  herd  was  seen  at  Picture 
Shows  last  years.  Mv  prices  are  right. 

LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

If  yon  will  send  for  our  now  folder  and  price-list 
you  will  note  that  you  can  get  Just  ns  much  for  the 
money  here  as  ever.  Our  prices  have  not  'been 
advanced.  Special  offering  of  fall  boars  weighing 
up  to  275  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

of  approved  type  bred  for  size  and  prolificacy, 
embodyiug  the  bloodlines  of  such  animals  as 
Masterpiece,  Rivals  Champion,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Berryton  Duke  and  Highland  Mollle. 
Both  sexes  at.  interesting  prices  for  immediate 
delivery.  Full  particulars  on  request  to 

J.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  Supt.,  Glen  Clove,  N.  Y. 


^-Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS— April 
litters,  from 
prolific  dams 
and  sired  by 
PATMOOR  RIVAL,  an  outstanding  boar 
who  is  getting  fine  largo  typy  pigs  in  big  litters. 
Orders  booked  now  for  pigs  to  bo  shipped 
when  eight  weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed, 
and  three  Service  Boars  priced  right. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


n/li»  rQpmoi»Whydon’t>'ou9els,arted 

lilt  .rdl  IllcI  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Come  to  DELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk¬ 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  ordors  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  hoars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers’  prices.  Apply  to 
C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H-  Stone,  Trumansburgr,  N.  Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Breeding.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

SHADOW  LANE  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs,  daughters  of  Highwood  Majestic  10th  260968. 
Iteady  to  ship.  8  wks.  old.  Shadow  Lane  Firm,  Lumber  City,  Pi. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  SMii™ 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  i:i  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 
boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Reg 


Berkshires Ten " oek8  old-  ®°'vs  ®  mos. 


akin.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


old.  Pairs  and  trios  not 

SHADY  SI0E  HERD.  Hubbordsville,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Hoars  ready  for  service, 
ilig  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Morblodalo,  Conn. 


n n„„.  SOW  ANIt  8  PIGS.  A  bargain  as 
neg.  DerKSnire  DOar  they  are  in  the  way  as  I  breed 
Poland-Chinas.PE.  ROWELL.  Jr..  Louisa,  Virginia 

Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed  on  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  only.  Tha  Barnes  Pure* Bred  Slock  Farm.  Crere  City.  Pa. 


SWINE  | 

BERRYTON 

Can  give  you  everything  r'k  ¥  r  YJ  f-v 
you  ever  wanted  in  a  “  VJ  IV  V-/ 

Size  with  quality  is  our  specialty.  Homo  of  Berry  ton’s 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berryton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Ben-y,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Gen.  Mgr. 

DUROC-PURE  BRED 

From  blue  ribbon  winners,  Spring  pigs,  fall  boars 
and  gilts  and  2-yr.-old  sows.  Also  one  yearling  boar, 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  strains.  Big  type,  big 
bone  and  good  color.  The  get  of  my  herd  weighed 
from  300  to  400  lbs.  at  seven  months.  CHERRY. 
DALE  STOCK  FARM,  John  R.  Corbin,  Prop  .  Didell 
Station,  C.  N.  E.  .T  R.,  Wappinoers  Falls  R.  D  2,  New  York 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  hoars  for  sale.  Growtliy  young- 
:  sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 

Daxly  Bros.  -  Manito,  Illinois 

DUROC  JERSEYS1;^  ^om 

Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  hikI  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glei  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 

KINDERHOOK DUROCS 

You  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  ”  Sensa¬ 
tion  ”  family— it’s  purple.  Ditto  “Critics."  If  you 
don’t  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  C.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 
$25  and  more.  Roy  McVaugh,  Mpr..  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 

Now  booking  orders  lor 

Choice  Purebred  Duroc  Pigs 

of  either  sex,  from  spring  farrow.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  your  wants  to 

R.  D.  White  -  Locke,  New  York 

WOLCHESTER  DUROCS 

Orion-Cherry  King-Pathfinder-Top  Col.  breeding. 

“  He  glre  satisfaction/' 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Three  Pure  Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Sows 

10-wks.-old.  Orin-Cherry  King-Defender  breeding. 
Big  boned  and  thrifty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Price  $150,  including  registry  papers. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT.  -  Lambertville.  N.  J. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs  wksooid0 

Orion,  Pathfinder,  and  Walt’s  Top  Col.  breeding.  Olio 
good  fall  boar  by  Pathfinder.  RAYMOND  h.  ZOOK,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

For  Sale-7  0  Extra  Nice  Gilts  jewyl 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonla,  Po. 

Duroc  and  P.G.  Pigs  8.  o*weSk.r;  oeKow* 

Good,  Thrifty,  Big  Type  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

8  to  10  weeks  old  now  ready  for  shipment.  Best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  reasonable.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Good  year¬ 
ling  boar  cheap.  Geo.  T.  uillam,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  PIGS 

bred  gilts.  Write  for  prices.  C.  M.  PALMER,  VnUtlo,  N.  Y. 

DELKENDO  HERD 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Families  represented  are:  Orange  Boy,  Big  Bob, 
Clansman,  Dislier’s  Giant  and  Gustdale  Jones. 
Spring  pigs  out  of  800  and  9001b.  dams  at  maturity. 
My  sows  and  gilts  average  10  pigs  per  litter  this 
spring.  Write  for  circular.  Everything  cholera  im¬ 
mune  and  guaranteed.  J.  E.  WAY.  Prop.,  Oover,  Delaware 

Bramblety  e  Farm  Chester  Whiles 

Fall  Boars  specially  priced.  Tried  Sows.  Spring 
pigs,  either  sex,  with  1,000-lb.  grandsires. 
BRAMBLETYE  FARM  Sotaukct,  New  York 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

l$OAR  AHI)  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts, 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  $50  each. 
Young  bonrs,  grade  stock,  @  520. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  New  York 

For  Sale-Chester  While  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
11.  lhnnenhowcr,  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Po.  11.  K.  Drayton,  Prop. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL.  Heuvnlton,  N  Y. 

Chester  Whites  SSiVmSS’i,  Sf.  SfS*.  “» 

wks.  Pigs  for  sale.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

/'iIIPPTIinPP  THE  HEW  YOUK  FARMER’S  1100. 
f  H  h  SHIKr  S  Weanling1  pigs  and  young  bred 
hows  for  sale.  Address  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

TAMWORTHad  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weotview  Stock  Farm 

IL  1  \Y liiMton-Solcin,  N.  O. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Breeding  Stock  for  Farmers.  Prolific  strain  of  good 
feeders  from  well  known  herd  of  recognized  merit. 

H.  C.  Barton  -  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Reg.  0. 1.  G.  and  Berkshire  Pigs  ®k‘s5S£ 

$15  each.  A  t  h  o  r  o  b  red  spayed  Airedale  Female, 
7-inos.-old,  $35.  Also  6  to  8-wks.  Airedale  puppies,  $IB 
each.  TKKPKMNU  A  YKLVLHTON,  Ferril  L>ne,  Pouabkcepne.  N  Y 

QcglHtered  (’henter  White  mid  O.  I-  lYFjJ? 

II  me.  -  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  New  Yoke 

Dnlond  PUinna  Leave  ALL  others  in  the  Discard. 
Illy  rOland-UninaS  Noted  Blood  Lines,  with  Quality. 
Dr.  Knox  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

Registered  0. 1.  C. 

Registered  Poland-China  Bred  Sows  pig^streoy 

1,000-pound  boars.  E.  Howell,  Jr.,  Louisa,  Virgin!* 

BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIKES-For  breeders.  $10 ea.,  eitlierser 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.Y 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

The  Abcrdcon-Angug  sulc  which  was 
scheduled  for  April  'JO  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
but  postponed  because  of  the  strike,  will 
be  held  May  19  at  Troop  B  Armory, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mny  22  —  Ilolsteins.  Niagara  Maid 
Farm.  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

May  26-29  —  Ilolsteins.  A.  W.  Oreen, 
Middlefield.  Ohio. 

May  31 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  &  Son, 
Coopersburg.  Pa. 

June  1  —  Jerseys.  Tnderkill  Farm, 
Sta'atsburg,  N.  Y. 

June  1-2 — Ilolsteins.  Purebred!  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  IIo<>d  Farm,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  Edmond  Butler.  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

.Time  4 — Jerseys.  W.  R.  Spann  &  Son, 
Morristown,  X.  .1. 

June  10 — Ilolsteins.  ,T.  B.  Sissons’ 
Sons,  Poughkepsie.  X.  Y. 

June  10— Ayr  shires.  Second  National 
Ayrshire  sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  Arthur 
II.  Sagendorph,  Spencer.  Mass.,  treasurer. 

June  12  —  Jerseys.  Eugene  F.  Wells, 
Tully,  N.  Y. 

June  19  —  P.erkshires.  Piping  Rock 
Farms,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Thirty-fifth  annual  meeting,  ITolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Audi¬ 
torium,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  2. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball,  Springfield.  Mass..  June  9. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College,  I’a..  June  2K. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Hornell  Fair,  Hornell,  X.  Y.,  August 
ol  -September  3. 


I  have  a  little  dog  that  coughs  up  every¬ 
thing  I  give  him  to  eat.  Sometimes  he 
coughs  up  worms.  What  remedies  are 
advised.  h.  n.  n. 

New  York. 

Withhold  all  food  for  24  hours,  and 
then  give  the  dog  one  dram  of  freshly- 
powdered  Ivamala  in  a  little  soup  <>r 
cream.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  10  days, 
increasing  the  dose  if  the  first  was  not 
effectual.  Keep  the  dog  in  a  dean-swept 
box  stall  for  30  hours  after  treatment,  so 
that  the  feces  may  be  examined  for 
worms.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  drug 
mentioned  give  ready  prepared  worm 
medicine  for  dogs,  which  is  sold  at  many 
drug  stores. 


g3K2GUERNSEKiS 


^xxa\\\y 

jr^Proclucis 


During  the  12  months’  period  preceding  April  1,  1920,  24^  more 
Guernseys  were  registered  than  during  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  year.  The  growth  of  the  Herd  Register  not  only  indicates 
the  rapid  increase  in  number  of  Guernseys,  but  it  also  reflects  the 
great  demand  for  cattle  of  this  breed.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  50  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2 y*  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


\  REGISTERED 

Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially’  tine  bleeding. 
Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance. 

Rollwood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

S'-iOO  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919.  whose 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550- lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 
COKA88ET  -  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  hign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  D0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Bargains  in  Guernsey  Bulls 

In  order  to  make  room  I  must  sell  10  bulls.  Sired  by 
my  great  May  Rose  bull,  and  dams  of  the  l.edyard 
Hay  family.  This  combination  gets  size,  type  and 
production.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Herd  Federal 
tested  for  tubcrculosie. 

OTTO  W.  POST  8w2icSoTi22  ENSENERE,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  I.ist  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  cud 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro.Iyn,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys da™3 oimo?r£ 

8.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Ai.styne.  Kinukkhook,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

WK  will  prepay  all  express  charges  on  bulls  sold  be¬ 
fore  Juno  1st.  A.  R.  breeding.  Excellent  Value. 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co..  New  York 

If  You  Want  a  Bull  Calf  .Md’T,,?^ 

visit  or  write  II II.L8 WOLD  FARM,  Shrrnibury,  Him, 


r 


HORSES 


SUFFOLK  STALLION 

standing  for  service 

Inquire  W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

100  Shetland  and  Larger  Ponies 

iilt-  ¥..e  toft, Broken  ponies.  $15  to  $150.  Price  list 


SHEEP 


TUNIS  S  H  E  E  P-Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rented  my  farm  am  ottering  my  entire  flock  of 
Registered  sheep  for  sale.  J.  N.  )lcPHm>0.\,(  nlrdoula.  N.V. 


1 


F.  B.  STEWART,  Espyvllte.  Penn. 


ForSale-A  NicePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

»ood  workers*  E.  K.  McConnell,  Wellington,  Ohio 

I  i* 


RABBITS 


CLEMISH  GIANTS.  R.R.  BELGIANS, 
'  AMERICAN  BLUES,  60%  shown 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH. 

wore  otTsprinire  of  my  foundution  »U>«*k . 

.  J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Av«.t  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Official  Judos  and  President 
N.  D.  &  b\  Assn,  of  America,  Inc. 


RliVw. *"c, H-or ' '  d  Uufu»  Rc«l  Belgian  HARES. 

c]  ‘  R(B-  ?*'sI?cllon  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refund- 
'  AN  DEUHEN,  COBLESK1LL,  New  YORK 


tl-Moi.-Old  Belgian  Does 


CnrO,|0  It  eg.  HAMPSHIRE  SIIEEP.  RAMS  and 
lUi  OdlD  EAVES.  Apply  UI’IIIR  Film,  l*uroUa»c,  ,N,  V. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  sout^Tow^fc  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  bale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  re^i^tored  stock,  the 
htimlsomo  ami  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spay  o  tl 
females  ami  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 

Clover  nook  FarrrnChamber&burg.Pa. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RDFDS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  \V.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745  Oakland.  Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples,  litmus  BROS  ,  Dept  ».  Eprdncr.  Mus 


R0CKCLYFFE  FARMS 

Island  Bred  Jerseys 

INDERKILL  FARMS 

Sophie  Tormentors 
A  JOINT  DISPERSAL  SALE 

—  AT  — 

Staatsburg,  N.Y.  Tuesday,  June  1 

An  opportunity  never  before  presented  to  buy  at  your  own  price 
Greatest  Jersey  Show  Cattle  and  cows  from  the  highest  testing 
Sophie  Tormentor  Herd. 


Calves 
and 
Heifers 
from 
Grand 
Champ¬ 
ions 
in  this 
Sale 


“Fauvic’s 
Prince ” 
GrandChamp- 
ion  Ball  Rep¬ 
resented  by  a 
Son,  Grand¬ 
sons  and 
Grand¬ 
daughters, 
and  other 
close  relatives 
in  this  sale. 


All  State  Roads  Lead  to  Staatsburg 

For  Catalog  write  to 

L.  O.  STEVENSON 

INDERKILL  FARMS  °TAATSBL’RG,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  Icattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  15oxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N,  J. 

Wanted- A  Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

State  price  and  breeding.  Box  106,  New  Hope.  i’a. 

~ 7.  AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  d? id 

for  milk  an.l  meat.  The  Durham  now  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited,  walnut  grove  farm,  w,ii>mqion«,ilc.  N.  r. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvkrettFox,  Lowell,  MASS 


HOLSTEINS 


Build  up  that  Herd  by  the  use  of  a 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  SIRE 

Splendid  Bull  Calf  3  Months  Old  From  High  Producing  Dam 

Price  $100.00  with  papers,  crated 
and  delivered  to  Express  Company. 
Pedigree  and  photograph  on  reuuest. 

FAIRDEAL  FARMS,  17  Clarendon  Bldg.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 

(P  S. —  There's  a  meaning  in  the  name,) 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF 

Mary  Pietje  Segis  2nd,  dropped  March  26, 
1920,  Sire  Sir  A  aggie  Wayne  lvorndyke.  Son 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  147  A.  R.  O.  Daugh¬ 
ters,  113  A.  R.  Sons.  Dam  Mary  Pietje  Segis. 

Price  $150  F.  O.  B.  Others  from  $75  up 

Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Winterton.N.Y. 


Tran- 


Registered  Jersey  Bull<iuilitv’8 

Oxford  I.ad  No.  163526.  three  yearn’  old,  solid  color,  with 
black  tongne  and  switch.  Price.  6300.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
gree  and  description.  K.  H.  BHI66S,  Stepney  Depot,  l  oan 


Realization  of  Profit  Meets 
Expectation  with  Holsteins 

The  increase  in  production  that  could 
be  expected  by  using  a  purebred  Holstein- 
Friesian  sire  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
summary  of  Bulletin  Xo.  165  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  in 
which  is  stated  :  “The  average  of  all  the 
records  made  by  first  generation  heifers 
by  a  purebred  Holstein  sire  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.314.5  lbs.  or  71  per  cent  in 
milk  and  67.15  lbs.  or  24  per  cent  in  fat, 
at  an  average  age  of  three  and  one-half 
years  over  the  record  of  their  scrub  dams 
at  an  average  age  of  six  years.” 

Send  for  our  booklets  on  Holsteins  as 
uplifters  of  the  dairy  industry.  Send  today. 
THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holstein  Cows  arid  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  "0  registered 
Holsteins,  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  lieifers, 
of  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall,  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

Registered  heifer  calves  all  ages. 
IS  Registered  bulls,  tirade  heifers. 
;»  Holstein  heifer  calves  $20  each, 
express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5.  Farm 
19  ndles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


KING  SEGIS  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

W E  HAVE  at  present  a  limited  number  of  year 
*  '  ling  bulls  and  heifers  of  Kino  Segis  breed¬ 
ing,  for  immediate  sale. 

Every  individual  lias  been  picked  from  heavy 
producing  dams  and  sires,  many  with  exceptional 
records. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

C.  G.  BURLINGAME  R  .F.D.  No.  2  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  &  JMj  ”“rK 

Heifer  4'alves,  $50  upwards.  Gi  tide  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $‘45.  HENRY  K.  JflRViS,  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

Holiteln-Friesian  Heifer  and  Itnll  I'alrea.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Cortland  Co  .  N.V. 

Choice  Grade  Holstein  HeiferCalves 

3  weeks  old,  $25.  Huger  II.  Mattery.  Onego,  \ .  Y , 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Dry  Cows 

1  have  grade  Holsteins  due  to  freshen 
in  about  a  month.  I  would  like  a  grain 
ration  for  them  and  a  balanced  ration 
after  they  freshen.  I  have  oats,  corn  and 
buckwheat  to  grind,  and  can  buy  bran, 
oilmeal  and  gluten.  I  am  feeding  mixed 
hay  (clover  and  Timothy)  and  cornstalks 
for  roughage.  H.  g.  Q. 

New  York. 

1  doubt  whether  there  is  •  any  ration 
bettei  suited  for  feeding  dry  cows  than  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  If  the  cows  are  thin  in  flesh  it  would 
be  well  to  increase  the  amount  of  corn  and 
oats,  and  if  they  could  have  access  to 
Alfalfa  or  even  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
that  you  have  available  they  should  ho 
given  all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  It  is  important  that  cows  be  given 
a  rather  generous  feeding  of  grain  during 
their  dry  period  in  order  that  they  can 
put  on  some  flesh  and  gain  in  strength 
and  vigor  so  that  they  will  come  through 
calving  time  normally  and  respond 
promptly  to  the  demands  of  their  milk¬ 
making  tendency  when  their  lactation 
begins.  If  bran  is  too  expensive,  that  is, 
if  it  costs  more  than  $40  a  ton,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  substitute  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  using  an  equal  amount  of  buck¬ 
wheat  to  replace  the  wheat  bran. 

After  your  cows  freshen  it  would  be 
well  to  modify  this  ration  somewhat  by 
adding  gluten  or  cottonseed  meal,  in 
the  following  proportion :  200  lbs.  of 

corn-and-eob  meal,  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat,  200  lbs.  of 
gluten,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  Let  them 
have  all  of  the  stalks  and  roughage  that 
they  will  clean  up  twice  daily. 


Starting  with  Pigs 

I  want  to  keep  a  few  pigs,  either 
Duroes  or  Berkshires.  Will  it  Ibe  well 
for  me  to  pay  $125  for  a  well-bred  gilt 
due  to  farrow  early  this  Spring?  What 
kind  of  house,  and  how  large,  shall  I 
need?  Is  the  farrowing  process  too  much 
for  a  novice  to  manage?  w.  R.  k. 

New  York. 

The  suggested  price  of  $125  for  a  pure¬ 
bred  gilt  is  not  excessive,  provided  the 
individual  traces  to  animals  that  are 
notable  for  their  prolificacy  .and  early- 
maturing  qualities.  In  fact,  if  you  are 
launching  into  the  pig  business  with  the 
intention  of  producing  animals  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes,  it  is  doubtful  if 
you  could  obtain  a  bred  gilt  worth  while 
at  a  less  figure,  Ho  to  some  responsible 
breeder  whose  reputation  would  make  it 
imperative  that  he  sell  you  something 
worth  the  money,  and  you  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  making  such  an  invest¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  best  type  of  house  suitable 
for  farrowing  purposes  is  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  the  A  type  economy  hog- 
house.  It  is  SxS  feet  on  the  ground  and 
eight  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  peak,  and 
will  provide  ample  quarters  for  farrow¬ 
ing  purposes.  Plans  and  drawings  of  this 
A  type  colony  hoghouse  have  repeatedly 
appeared  in  tiie  columns  of  Tue  R.  N.-Y., 
but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  send  you 
specifications  upon  request.  If  the  brood 
sow  lias  access  to  the  A  type  colony  hog¬ 
house  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  her  much 
attention  at  farrowing  time.  In  fact,  it 
is  much  better  to  leave  her  alone,  pro¬ 
vided  she  is  normal  and  large  enough  to 
farrow.  The  ration  should  be  reduced 
previous  to  farrowing,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  chance  of  congestion  of  the 
udders  and  fever  condition  that  might 
cause  irritation  and  nervousness.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  over-feeding  her  and 
thus  killing  the  pigs  with  kindness.  When 
the  youngsters  are  small  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  very  much  milk,  but  rather  require 
a  quiet,  patient  mother  that  will  not  be 
jumping  up  and  down,  but  let  the  pigs 
nurse  frequently.  Increase  the  ration  of 
the  brood  sow  as  the  pigs  make  a  demand 
for  more  milk ;  but  remember  that  a  little 
pig  does  not  take  very  much  milk  until 
he  is  fwo  or  three  weeks  old. 


Fig  uring  Grain  Ration 

A  1.000-lb.  cow  in  mid-lactation,  giving 
21  lbs  of  4.7  per  cent  milk,  is  fed  Timo¬ 
thy  and  silage  and  7  lbs.  per  day  of:  Corn 
1.  bran  1.  linseed  1,  cottonseed  1.  With 
this  feed  she  maintains  a  constant  weight 
and  the  same  flow  of  milk  less  a  normal 
decrease.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
fed  7  lbs.  of:  Bran  1.  linseed  1.  cotton¬ 
seed  1  ?  Or  7  lbs.  of  :  Corn  2,  bran  1, 
linseed  1.  cottonseed  1?  Roughage  same. 
In  other  words,  with  the  same  roughage, 
how  can  you  tell  by  the  weight  and  milk 
flow  whether  the  ration  of  the  grain  feed 
is  too  high  or  too  low?  T.  B. 

Maine. 

The  proposed  substitution  of  a  ration 
consisting  largely  of  bran  for  one  you 
have  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  bran,  linseed 
and  cottonseed  meal  would  be  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  les*  efficient.  While  bran  costs 
less  per  ton  than  does  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  or  even  cornmeal,  you  will 
find  that  for  a  unit  of  digestible  material 
it  k,  perhaps  the  most  expensive  constitu¬ 
ent  that  you  are  including  in  your  com¬ 
bination.  A  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  bran,  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal 


would  be  unusually  narrow,  and  would 
not  supply  sufficient  carbohydrates  to 
maintain  the  body  flesh  and  normal  body 
weight.  One  should  aim  to  provide  a 
dairy  cow  with  a  ration  approximating 
4 lbs.  of  carbohydrates  to  each  pound 
of  "digestible  protein,  and  without  corn  it 


would  be  expensive  to  rely  upon  the  other 
materials  to  supply  this  content. 

There  is  no  definite  rule  that  can  be 
stated  that  would  answer  your  question 
absolutely.  One  must  rely  upon  the  phys¬ 
ical  appearance  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  production.  If,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  grain,  the  milk  flow  increases, 
then  you  are  justified  in  taking  this  step. 


One  the  other  hand.  if.  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  grain  a  certain  percentage  still 
makes  it  possible  for  the  cow  to  continue 
her  normal  flow  of  milk  and  not  lose  in 
flesh,  then  it  is  evident  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  an  extravagant  amount  of  grain  and 
the  feed  should  be  reduced.  Experience 
is  the  only  school  that  will  convince  a 
feeder  of  dairy  cows  that  much  depends 
upon  the  individual  cow,  and  that  her 
likes  and  dislikes  must  be  quite  generally 
catered  to. 


Improving  Old  Pasture 

How  can  I  improve  my  pasture  land 


of  about  10  acres?  It  has  been  in  Blue 
grass,  but  the  severe  dry  Summers  of  last 
two  years  have  killed  it  out  in  places. 
This  ground  cannot  be  worked,  as  it  is  too 
hilly  and  partly  with  cotton  rocks  near 
the  surface.  Would  sowing  over  with 
Blue  grass,  Timothy  or  other  grass  seeds 
be  advisable?  I  think  soil  rich  enough 
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for  anything  in  the  line  of  grass,  c.  p. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

It  has  been  my  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  pasture,  particularly  Blue  grass-, 
will  not  kill  out  easily  if  plenty  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  plant  food  is  kept  in  the  soil. 
Blue  grass  drains  the  soil  quickly  of  its 
phosphate  and  lime  supply,  and  when 
pastured  permanently  there  is  nothing 
returned.  I  think  in  this  case  one  should 
give  the  ground  a  coating  of  manure  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre, 
and  top-dress  with  acid  phosphate  at  the 
rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre ;  also  add  lime¬ 
stone  if  the  underlying  rocks  are  not 
limestone. 

A  mixture  of  10  lbs.  Blue  grass.  8  lbs. 
Redtop,  0  lbs.  Timothy,  4  lbs.  Red  clover 
and  2  lbs.  Alsike  clover  per  acre  will 
make  a  fair  seeding.  This  mixture  should 
be  applied  in  places  where  it  is  killed  out, 
and  the  grass  should  come  on  rather 
quickly  after  this  application,  but  should 
not  be  pastured  too  heavily,  as  it  takes 
a  year  for  the  Blue  grass  to  start.  We 
have  always  been  able  to  build  up  our 
pastures,  in  this  manner,  but  a  decreasing 
pasture  sward  is  good  evidence  of  lack 
of  fertility,  which  must  be  maintained  if 
pastures  are  to  be  kept  to  their  maximum. 

C.  if. B. 


Lame  Sow 

I  have  a  Poland  China  sow  1\(,  years 
old  that  is  lame  in  one  hind  leg.  She  lias 
been  lame  ever  since  she  farrowed.  What 
is  wrong  with  her.  and  what  can  I  do  for 
her?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  keep  her 
for  a  brood  sow?  I  took  the  pigs  away 
from  her,  but  she  does  not  get  any  better. 

North  Carolina.  b.  B.  c. 

A  careful  examination  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  cause  of  lameness,  and 
we  cannot  decide  such  a  question  without 
such  an  examination.  Overfeeding,  lack 
of  exercise  and  consequent  constipation 
commonly  cause  lameness  or  paralysis  of 
the  hind  legs  in  nursing  sows,  and  if  they 
recover  it  is  not  well  to  breed  them  again. 
Examination  may  show  that  the  cause  in 
the  sow  in  question  is  more  simple,  and 
therefore  amenable  to  treatment,  a.  s.  a. 


Feed  Two  Sacks  of 
Larro  to  One  Cow 

Then  Her  Milk  Yield  Must  Increase 
or  You  Get  Your  Money  Back 

For  saven  year*  Larro  has  bean  sold  under  this  guarantee— just  as 
reproduced  at  the  left.  To  the  man  who  is  not  yet  a  Larro  user  it  la 
an  absolute  promise  of  better  results  from  his  cows — to  the  vetsran 
Larro  user  it  is  double  assurance  that  Larro  today  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning — that  its  quality  will  never  be  changed. 

A  Balanced  Ration 
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PRODUCTS 


That  the  Cowt  Enjoy 

The  cows  like  Larro  because  it’s  so 
palatable— tastes  so  good— and  it’s 
so  digestible  that  an  unusually  high 
percentage  is  turned  into  actual 
milk  production. 

You  get  more  milk  with  Larro  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  a  one-sided  ration,  but 
a  nutritious  balanced  food. 

Ths  protein  is  there— in  just  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  maintain  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  milk  flow  over  a  long  period 
and  the  carbohydrates  are  there  too, 

DEALERS :  Get  the  Larro  Proposition 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  609  Larrowe  Bldg., Detroit, U.S. A. 


and  the  other  necessary  elements 
alt  the  ingredients  soientifically 
mixed  by  automatic  machinery  with 
just  one  purpose  in  view,  to  produce 
milk-pail  results. 

Buy  Larro  From  Your  Dealer 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  buy 
Larro  under  the  terms  of  this  Money 
Back  guarantee — with  the  certainty 
that  no  matter  how  much  milk  your 
cows  are  producing  on  their  present 
ration  they  will  do  better  on  Larro. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Larro 
write  us  at  once. 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


Dorset  Ewe  and  Two-weeks-old  Lamb.  Owned  by  Beaver  Meadow  Farm 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 
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and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  SCARCE.  WHILE  ONIONS  ARE 
CHEAP  AND  PLENTIFUL 

Most  of  the  old  potato  territory  seems 
to  be  nearly  cleaned  up.  If  there  were 
large  supplies  anywhere  the  high  prices 
would  have  brought  them  into  sight. 
Some  sections  have  sold  out  so  closely 
that  they  were  short  of  seed  stock.  Some 
potato  regions  are  planting  less  and  some 
are  expecting  last  season’s  area.  The 
South  is  keeping  up  planting  area  fairly 
well.  Labor  supply  have  given  less  trou¬ 
ble  there  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  good  potato  acreage  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  the  supply  from  that  section 
will  tend  to  bring  down  the  cost  in  a  few 
weeks.  There  may  be  quite  a  drop  from 
the  recent  price  of  $16  per  barrel  and 
still  leave  the  markets  in  fair  shape  for 
the  early  Southern  potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  bring  about,  the  same 
as  old  white  stock.  It  is  reported  offi¬ 
cially  that  the  decay  and  shrinkage  of 
sweet  potatoes  equals  about  half  the 
stock  that  is  stored  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  while  the  potatoes  stored  in  the 
best  type  of  storehouses  suffer  not  over 
two  per  cent  waste.  The  present  loss 
from  waste  is  evidently  not  less  than  25 
million  bushels  in  n  full  crop  year.  If 
Southern  producers  were  to  adopt  gener¬ 
ally  the  most  efficient  type  of  storehouses 
the  saving  in  waste  alone  will  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  competition  of  sweet 
potatoes  with  the  white  stock  in  Northern 
markets.  Maine  is  still  shipping  about 
100  cars  per  day.  some  of  them  probably 
Canadian  stock  originally.  Potatoes  are 
selling  not  far  from  $7  per  100  pounds 
in  most  States. 

OLD  STOCKS  CLEANING  UP 

The  long  cool  Spring  has  helped  clean 
up  old  apple  stocks,  too.  Consumers  use 
apples  freely  in  cold  weather,  especially 
when  there  is  little  other  fruit  on  the 
market.  Best  barrel  stock  from  cold 
storage  range  from  $8  to  $10.  Ordinary 
stock  ranges  lower,  down  to  $5,  and  some 
fancy  stock,  like  Northern  Spy,  reached 
$12  in  some  markets.  Best  grade  standard 
varieties  Western  box  apples  have  been 
selling  at  $4  to  $5.  The  export  trade  has 
been  fairly  active  in  March  and  April, 
helping  to  dispose  of  the  large  surplus  of 
Western  fruit,  but  exports  for  the  season 
have  been  not  much  over  one-half  the 
usual  movement  in  normal  seasons.  It 
may  he  a  long  time  before  Europe  re¬ 
covers  the  old  place  in  buying  fruit. 

SLUMP  IN  ONION  VALUES 

Texas  onions  experienced  quite  a  sharp 
decline  from  the  opening  of  the  season, 
dropping  about  $2  a  crate  in  some  cities 
of  the  Southwest  and  ranging  not  far 
from  $3  in  the  East.  They  have  been 
selling  lately  at  about  half  the  price  of 
new  Texas  potatoes.  Supplies  of  onions 
are  about  twice  as  great  as  last  year. 
Apparently  the  public  is  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  price  for  white,  potatoes,  while 
other  vegetables  have  a  limited  sale  and 
price ;  thus  potatoes  are  at  present  rela¬ 
tively  higher  than  onions,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips  and  the  like,  while  in  most  seasons 
potatoes  have  sold  lower  than  these  other 
vegetables.  Most  farmers  can  remember 
when  a  bushel  of  onions  were  expected  to 
sell  for  as  much  as  two  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  but  that  is  not  the  only  old  standard 
that  reverses  itself  occasionally  under  the 
present  conditions.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime  sides.  Id  to  17c;  medium, 
lie;  lamb.  lb..  26c;  live  pigs,  each.  $6 ; 
pork,  lb..  2114c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  24c; 
Common.  21c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  40c;  dressed,  55  to  60c; 
fowls,  live.  lb..  45  to  50c ;  dressed,  60c : 
live  rabbits,  each.  $1;  dressed,  lb..  45c; 
day-old  chicks.  30c. 

Butter,  lb..  65  to  75c;  eggs,  50  to  55c; 
wholesale.  48c :  duck  eggs,  65c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $7.50 ;  per  qt..  25c ;  beets, 
bu..  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
eabbage  plants,  doz.,  25c;  lettuce,  bunch, 
7c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bu..  25  to  30c; 
dry.  per  bu.,  $5;  parsley,  doz.  bu..  60c; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1.50:  potatoes,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $4.25;  radishes,  box.  bu. ;  60c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz..  bu.,  35  to  75c ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  :  apples,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Honey,  No.  1.  per  cap.  35c;  light,  ex¬ 
tracted,  pt..  55c ;  horseradish,  grated,  bot¬ 
tle.  15  to  25c;  roots  per  lb..  10c;  maple 
Lvrup.  gal..  $3.50;  popcorn,  bu..  $2. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $35  to  $36;  straw, 
rye,  ton.  $18;  oat.  $20. 


ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  42c:  broilers,  live.  1 
•«■>  to  37c;  ducks,  live.  lb..  35  to  36 
Reese,  live.  lb..  25c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.. 
to  loo ;  eggs.  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  rr 
dium.  $5.50 ;  white  marrow.  $0;  red  mt 
rw.  $10;  red  and  white  kidney,  $13;  pt 
•K>:  yellow  eye,  $7.50. 

•  Beets,  green,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  carro 
-M  oO  to  $1.75;  horseradish,  lb.. 

".-3c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  75  to  90 
onions,  green,  doz.,  bu..  20  to  25c;  i 
<1°z.  bu..  75  to  00c:  potatoes,  b 
4-)'-a  to  $4.75;  parsnips,  bu..  $2.25 
radishes,  doz.  bu..  25  to  35c:  vt 
:  Oysters,  doz.  bu..  45  to  50c ;  watt 

dess,  doz.  bu.,  30  to  35c. 


Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
common,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Hides.  No.  1,  steers.  18c;  No.  2,  17c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  18c;  No.  2.  17c; 
bulls  andi  stags,  ,1b.,  15c;  borsehides, 
each,  08  to  $10;  sheep  skins,  each.  $2  to 
$3 ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40  to  45e ; 
line  fleeced.  50  to  55c. 

.TOnNSON  CITY  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  33c;  pigs,  each,  $5  to 
$6  pork,  18  to  25c;  ham,  lb.,  40c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  70c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt..  80c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c; 
milk,  qt.,  9c. 

Chickens,  live.  lb..  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
42c:  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  fowls,  live 
lb.,  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  42c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb..  45c;  dressed,  50c-;  rabbits,  dressed, 
30c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  beans,  lb..  10c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  lb..  10c;  celery,  per  head.  13  to 
15c;  dandelion  greens,  peek.  40c;  lettuce, 
three  bu..  25c ;  onions,  pk..  75c ;  potatoes, 
per  pk..  90c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c;  turnips, 
bu..  90c  to  $1. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb..  6c ;  hickory  nuts, 
qt.,  23c;  pickles,  doz.,  20c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $3 ;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c.  d. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

„  BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extra.  62  to  62  %e ; 
western  creamery,  extras,  61%  to  65c ; 
western  firsts,  59  to  61c ;  renovated,  52  to 
53c;  ladles,  44  to  45c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh,  choice.  28  to  28%c:  firsts.  23  to 
27c  :  held  extras,  31  to  31% e ;  firsts,  26 
to  30c;  seconds,  20  to  24c;  skims,  5  to 
15c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  57 to  58c; 
eastern  extras,  52  to  54c ;  western  ex¬ 
tras.  50  to  51c ;  western  extra  firsts.  4S 
to  49c;  western  firsts,  46  to  47%c;  stor¬ 
age  packed  extra  firsts.  49  to  49%c- ;  stor¬ 
age  firsts,  47%  to  4S%c 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl.  45  to  46c ;  western  ice 
packed  large  fowls,  43  to  44c;  medium, 
41  to  42c :  small,  33  to  35c :  native  souabs 
$6  to  o$S  doz ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

$6  to  $8  doz. ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  40  to  42c:  broilers,  70  to  75c; 
old  roosters,  26  to  28c. 

ONIONS 

Egyptian,  $7  bag;  New  Texas.  $2.75 
to  $3  cwt. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook,  Green  Mts.  $7.25  to  $7.50 
per  100  lbs.  on  track;  cobblers,  $7.25  to 
$7.50 ;  P  E  I.  $7 ;  new  Florida.  $20  to 
$22  bid  ;  sweet  potatoes,  $3  to  $3.50  bkt. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $2_to  $5.50  ert :  celery,  white, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  doz. ;  cucumbers.  $4  to 
$10  bu.  box;  lettuce.  $2  to  $2.50  bu.  box; 
peppers.  $6  to  $8  ert :  radishes.  50  to  60c. 
doz.  bunches ;  spinach,  Norfolk,  $3  to  $4 
bbl;  Baltimore.  $1.50  basket  :  squash  6  to 
8c  lb ;  tomatoes,  hothouse..  50  to  60c  lb. ; 
beets,  $1.75  to  $2.25  bu.  box  ;  white  tur¬ 
nips.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  carrots,  $2.50 
to  $3.50  bu.  box  :  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.50 
bu.  box;  yellow  turnips,  $2.75  to  $4  bag; 
white  cape  turnips,  $3  to  $4  per  100-lb. 
bag;  rhubarb.  6  to  Sc  lb. :  asparagus,  $2 
to  $2  doz. ;  string  beans,  $1.50  to  $3. 

APPLES 

Baldwins.  No.  1,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  No.  2. 
$4  to  $5 ;  Northern  Spies.  $5  to  $8 ;  rus¬ 
sets.  $4.50  to  $8 ;  Beu  Davis,  $4  to  $6 : 
Stark.  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box  Baldwins,  $3 
to  $5 ;  western  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

Syrup.  $2.75  to  $3.25  gal. :  sugar,  pails, 
30  to  35c  lb. ;  bricks,  37  to  38c  lb. ;  2-  oz. 
cakes,  42  to  45c. 

HAY 

Per  ton  ;  No.  1  Timothy.  $48  to  $49 ; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $42  to  $45 ;  No.  2  Eastern 
$40  to  $41 ;  No.  3  hay.  $36  to  $38 :  clo¬ 
ver  mixed  hay.  $38  to  $42:  fine  hay.  $36 
to  $39;  rye  straw,  $27  to  $2S;  oat  straw 
$23  to  $24. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton,  spring  bran.  $63  to  $64 ; 
Winter  bran.  $64  to  $65;  middlings.  $66 
to_$70;  mixed  feed.  $64  to  $68;  red  dog 
$75;  second  clears.  $89;  gluten  feed. 
875.12:  hominy  feed.  $72.40;  stock  feed. 
$70;  oat  hulls.  $52;  cottonseed  meal 
$73.50  to  $76.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  changes  but  slowly. 
From  the  reports  coming  in  from  the 
farms  one  would  be  pretty  nearly  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  to  be  no  Summer  de¬ 
cline  in  anything  and  that  if  the  Fall 
crops  are  gathered  at  all  the  shops  will 
have  to  be  closed  to  do  it.  Butter  is 
about  all  that  has  declined  materially, 
with  rhubarb,  lettuce  and  strawberries 
dowu  slightly.  Potatoes  are  slightly 
higher. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  lower  on  heavy  receipts;  cream¬ 
ery.  58  to  66c:  dairy.  54  to  60c;  crocks, 
50  to  58c;  common,  38  to  42c:  oleomar¬ 
garine.  29  to  33c.  Cheese,  unsettled; 


daisies,  32  to  33c;  flats.  29  to  31c;  long 
horns,  33  to  34c;  Swiss.  40  to  55c.  Eggs 
higher;  hennery.  47  to  50c;  state  and 
Western,  46  to  48c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  light  trade,  steady ;  live,  fowl, 
34  to  38c;  chickens.  33  to  36c;  roosters, 
25  to  26c ;  ducks,  40  to  42c ;  geese.  22  to 
25c.  Dressed  poultry,  not  much  but 
frozen  offered;  turkeys,  54  to  5Se;  fowl, 
32  to  43c ;  chickens.  36  to  43c ;  roosters, 
25  to  26c:  ducks,  38.  to  40e;  geese,  30 
to  33c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm,  mostly  higher ;  choice,  all 
colors,'  bu..  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common.  $1.75 
to  $2;  named  sorts,  bbl..  $10  to  $10.50; 
northwestern  bu.  box,  $4  to  $4.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  strong;  fair  to  fancy,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50:  Florida,  bbl.,  $13  to  $18;  sweets, 
bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  kidneys,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14  ; 
marrows.  $11  ro  _$12;  pea  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  easier ;  fancy  yel¬ 
low.  cwt.,  $8  to  $8.50;  home  grown,  bu., 
$4.50  to  85.50;  Texas,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  better  quality,  lower ; 
fancy,  24-qt  crate,  $11  to  $11.50;  re¬ 
tailing  at  45  to  50c  qt. ;  oranges,  easy ; 
Calif.,  box.  $6_  to  $9;  Floridas,  $8  to 
$10;  lemons.  $5  to  $6;  grapefruit.  $5  to 
$7.50;  pineapples,  crate.  $8  to  $9;  ba¬ 
nanas,  bunch.  $4  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  light  receipts,  fair  demand  ; 
asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  $5  to  $9  ;  green 
onions,  20  to  30c;  pieplant,  50  to  75c: 
radishes.  20  to  40c :  beans,  wax  and 
green,  hamper.  $4  to  $6;  cucumbers.  Fla. 
hamper.  $7  to  $7.25:  carrots,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $.1.(5:  parsnips.  $2  to  $2.75;  spinach. 
Texas.  _$1.25  to  $2;  rutabagas,  $1.50 
to  $1.7?>:  white  turnips.  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
celery.  Fla.,  crate.  $7  to  $7.25 ;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $5. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white,  lb..  35  to  40c ;  dark, 
-.0  to  32c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  30  to  38c; 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady :  bulk  timothv.  ton  $36 
to  $38:  clover  mix.  $35  to  $36;  wheat 
bran.  ton.  car  lots.  $59;  middlings. 
862.50:  red  dog.  $72.50;  cottonseed  meal 
8(3;  oil  meal.  $66;  hominv.  $69;  gluten, 
$72.25;  oat  feed.  $48;  rye  middlings.  $60. 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Rutter 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy 
high-scoring  goods.  62  to  64c;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  61c;  extra  firsts. 
57  to  5Sc:  seconds,  53  to  56c:  sweet 
creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  63  to  65c: 
ordinary  to  good.  55  to  62c :  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality.  43  to  45c;  packing  stock. 
37  to  40c :  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints 
were  jobbing  at  70  to  72c;  good  to  choice, 
62  to  69c ;  fair.  5t  >to  61c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  46c  per  doz. ;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  45c  per  doz.;  Western,  ex¬ 
tra  first.  46c:  do.,  firsts.  45c:  inferior  lots 
lower:  Southern.  40  to  43c:  fancy,  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing 
at  53  to  55c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY' 

Fowls,  fancy,  small,  39  to  40c:  heavy. 
36  to  38c :  broiling  chickens,  fancy, 
weighing  1  to  1%  lbs.  apiece.  75  to  85c; 
white  Leghorn  broilers.  55  to  65c :  staggy 
young  roosters.  30  to  32c-  old  roosters,  25 
to  26c.  Ducks.  27  to  30c.  Pigeons,  old, 
per  pair,  50  to  60c ;  do.,  young,  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed.  dry-picked^  in 
boxes — Weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece.  44c; 
weighing  3%  lbs.  apiece,  42  to  43c ; 
weighing  3  lbs.  37  to  39c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed.  in  barrels,  dry-picked — Weighing  4 
to  5  lbs.  apiece,  44c;  weighing  3%  lbs., 
41  to  42c;  weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c. 
Old  roosters,  dry-picked.  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  as  to  quality.  $6  to 
$11.50;  do.,  per  box.  $2.50  to  $5.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box.  $4  to  $9.80:  do..  Cali¬ 
fornia.  per  box.  $2.85  to  $7.85.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Southern,  per  qt..  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  per  100  lbs..  $6  to 
$7.25 :  do.,  per  150-lb.  bag.  $9.50  to 
$10.75 :  do.,  per  165-lb.  bag.  $11.50. 
Sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $3.50:  do..  Jersey,  per  basket.  $1 
to  $3.  Cabbage,  Florida,  per  hamper.  $3 
to  $3.50 :  do..  Southern,  per  bbl.  crate.  $4 
to  $7.  Onions.  Texas,  per  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  well  cleaned  up  and  firm. 
Straw  sold  slowly,  with  ample  offerings 
at  former  rates.  Timothy  hay — No.  1. 
none  here  :  No.  2.  $43  to  $44  :  No.  3.  $40 
to  $41 :  sample.  $35  to  $37 :  no  grade, 
$30  to  $32.  Clover  mixed  hay — Light 
mixed.  $43  to  $44  ;  No.  1  mixed.  $40.50 
to  $41.  Straw- — No.  1  straight  rye.  $19 
to  $20:  No.  2  do..  $18  to  $18  50;  No.  1 
tangled  rye,  $17.50  to  $18;  No.  2,  do., 


$16.50  to  $17 ;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $16.50 
to  $17 ;  No.  2  do.,  $16  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  MAY  14,  1920 

Strikes  and  threats  of  more  strikes  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  the  movement  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  very  unsettled  state  here. 


MILK  PRICES 

The  price  for  May  remains  the  same 
as  in  April.  $2.55  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4c  per  100  additional  for 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

.  Rutter 

Declines  of  two  or  three  cents  have 
occurred  during  the  week  on  most  grades. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  60  @  60|  i 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  @  59 

Lower  Grades .  50  <a  55 

Storage,  best .  57  @  58 

Fair  to  good . 52  @  56 

City  made .  39  @  45 

Dairy,  best  .  58  @  59 

Common  to  good  .  46  <8  52 

Packing  Stock .  36  @  41 


CHEESE 

The  market  is  firm.  Quotations  given 
are  on  current  make. 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  28  1?  29 

Good  to  choice .  26  @  27 

SklmB,  best .  19  @  20 

Fair  to  good . 11  @  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  52  @  53 

Medium  togood .  45  @  51 

Mixed  colore,  nearby  best .  50  @  51 

Common  to  good .  44  @  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  >8  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  @  49 

Lower  grades .  37  ®  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers .  11  00  @12  50 

Balls  .  8  50  @11  50 

Cows .  400  @10  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  1100  @15  00 

Culls .  7  00  @10  00 

Hogs . ]6  00  @17  00 

Sheep.  100  Ibsj . 7  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  @16  75 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Market  mainly  weak.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  at:  Broilers,  lb..  50c  to  $1 ;  fowls, 
33  to  34c;  roosters,  20c;  old  ducks,  22 
to  23c;  Spring  ducks,  40c ;  geeese,  IS 
to  22c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb .  54  @  56 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  50 

Fowls .  33  @  43 

Capons .  52  @  .56 

Roosters .  28  @  29 

Ducks  .  32  @  34 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz —  . .  3  00  @12  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  20  @  21 

Com.  to  good .  15  ®  19 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  6  00  @10  00 


3EAN8. 

@1150 

@  8  25 
@  7  50 
@15  25 
@15  50 
@12  00 

FRUITS. 


A  pples.  Ben  Davis .  5  00  @  8  00 

Albemarle .  9  00  @13  00 

Winesap,  box .  3  00  @  5  00 

Newtown,  box .  2  75  @4  25 

Oranges,  box  . 6  50  @14  00 

Lemons,  box  . '. .  4  00  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  a  7  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  @  50 

POTATOES 

Prices  are  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel  lowe 
on  both  old  and  new. 

Old.  180  lbs .  12  50  @13  50 

Southern  new  bbl .  10  00  @17  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2. 00  @  4  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  4  50 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  7  00  @8  50 

Cabbage— New.  bu.  bk .  2  50  @  3  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  uo  @5  00 

Onions,  new.  bu .  2  00  @  3  25 

Squash,  new. bu .  100  @  3  58 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  7  50 

Radishes.  bbl.  bkt . . .  50  @2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt. .  1  00  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 2  ”0  @  8  00 

Romaine.bu . . .  )  uo  @175 

Mushrooms,  lb .  .30  @  so 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Chicory  and  Esoarol,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Garlic,  lb .  10  @  25 

Peas,  bu .  4  00  @  7  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  00  @4  50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Marrow,  100  lbs _ 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Lima,  California.... 


. 11  00 

.  8  00 

.  7  00 

. 15  00 

. 15  00 

. 1 1  75 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . rtO  00  @62  00 

No.  2 .  57  00  @59  00 

No.  3 .  54  00  @56  00 

Shipping . 50  00  @  53  00 

Straw,  Rye .  22  00  @23  00 


GRAIN 

No.  2  hard  Winter,  $3.20;  corn.  No. 
2.  yellow.  $2.23:  oats,  $1.4S;  rve.  $2.58; 
barley,  $1.90:  flour,  carlots,  ‘  196  lbs., 
Spring  patents,  $14.75  to  $15.75;  soft 
Winter,  $12  to  $13. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best.  Ib . 

Good  to  choice . . . . . . 

Eggs,  nearby,  doz . 

Gathered  .  , . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

r.ettuce.  head  . 

F owls,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 

T.amb  chops,  lb . - . 

Rib  roast,  lb . . . 


68  to 
62  to 
75  to 
60  to 
8  to 
12  to 
15  to 
45  to 
40  to 
45  to 
25  to 


70c 
65c 
80c 
70c 
9c 
15c 
20c 
4  Sc 
50c 
55c 
28c 
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DURABILITY  OF  THE 

DE  LAVAL 


This  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Rimelspach,  in  Ohio,  and  his 
DeLaval  Separator, 
which  has  been  in  use 
for  over  25  years. 

The  machine  was 
brought  in  on  a  local 
De  Laval  Service  Day 
to  be  looked  over  by  the 
service  man. 

There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  separator, 
and  after  it.  was  cleaned  up 
and  oiled  Mr.  Rimelspach 
took  it  home  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  another  25  years. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  gives  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money,  because  it 
gives  better  and  longer  service.  Mr. 
Rimelspach’ s  experience  is  equaled  by  the 
records  of  a  large  number  of  De  Laval 
machines. 

Considering  its  greater  durability  alone, 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  economical 
separator  to  buy;  and  with  its  cleaner 
skimming,  easier  running,  greater  capacity 
and  unequaled  sendee,  the  price  of  a 
cheaper”  machine  is  high  in  comparison. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  De  Laval 
agent  in  your  community,  write 
to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wear  Overalls?— Save  a  Dollar 
“Farmer  John”  Overalls 

Honest  in  EveryWay  $y|  /]  fV 

FOR.  Tr 


Direct  to  you  by  C.  O.  D.  parcel  post,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Indigo  blue,  or  blue  and 
white  stripe,  denim.  Frock  in  place  of  one 
pair  of  overalls  if  you  wish. 

Overall  clubs  create  such  a  de¬ 
mand  that  you  must  act  quickly. 

Sizes  in  stock  30  to  44  —  31  to  33  leg.  Frocks  36 
to  44.  Large  sizes  made  to  order  50c.  extra. 
Return  if  not  satisfied— Money  refunded  with¬ 
out  Question. 

JOHN  E.  BARNEY  R  2,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


WE  SELL  Farms 

Write forcomplete  list  of  New  York  State  farrasifor  1 
sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and  price  to  please 
you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of  them. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y.  when  replying.  MANDKVILLK 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Clean, 
N.  Y.  Branch  agencies  throughout  New  York  State. 


For  Sale-60  Miles  from  New  York  ToSa!dte 

modern  14-room  house;  barn  and  chicken  coops;  ali 
conveniences,  with  31  acres  farming  land.  Baths, 
running  water,  hardwood  floors;  Snake  Hill  Road; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Newburgh,  overlooking 
Hudson  River  and  Storm  King  Mountain,  Price, 
1,000.  Apply  on  premises  or 

A.  J.  FOWLER.  54  Second  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES  near  WESTFIELD 

20  acres  of  good,  producing  vineyard.  Other  small 
fruit  in  abundance,  including  currants,  cherries, 
prunes  and  blackberries.  Buildings  all  in  good  shape 
and  include  9-room  house  and  good  outbuildings. 

HARRISON  REAL  ESTATE  CORPORATION,  17  W.  Eagle  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  D  A  AC  FOR  Grain,  Dairy,  White  Potato 
/\  lx  1VI  ^  c  a  |  r  &  Poultry  I-arms  from  5  to 
150  acres,  in  best  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  W.  M.  IVIIKATbKT,  Elmer, N.  J. 


Pnmn  in  UinaUnrl  mile  climate,  productive  soil,  excel 
UUlllcTU  linuldMU  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions 
sizes,  prices,  stocked  and  equipped;  many  exceptional  bar 
gains.  Catalogue  by  reo  nest.  EVAN  A.  HOPKINS,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Productive  Eastern  Shore  iVISZZX 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANDY  S  MORRIS.  Fede  alskurg,  Md. 


WELL  drpaVsng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  andsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

To  introduce  one  of  the  best 
automobile  tires  manufac¬ 
tured.  M  auC  under  our  new 
and  exclusive  Internal  Hy¬ 
draulic  Expansion  Process 
t hat  eliminates  Blow-Out — Stone- 

Bruise — Rim  Cut  and  enables  us 
to  sell  our  tires  under  a 

1 0,000. MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  an  agent  in  every 

community  to  use  and  intro¬ 
duce  these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

TIRES  for  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

for  a  little  work  in  your  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Go. 

DEPT.  183  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersol!  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer.V  . 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Northern  Ohio  Notes 


The  New  Sweet  Clover. — The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  has 
words  of  commendation  for  the  new.  an¬ 
nual  white  Sweet,  clover,  and  as  a  soil 
renovator  it  perhaps  has  no  equal.  Its 
amazing  growth  from  the  start  makes  it 
a  great  cover  crop  to  plow  under,  and 
perhaps  as  such  possesses  more  value  than 
its  merits  as  a  forage  crop. 

The  Maple  Sugar  Crop. — If  the  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  makers  of  the  Reserve 
had  an  abiding  trust  that  they  were  to 
give  the  sugar  barons  a  rude  jolt  this 
Spring  they  have  had  that  trust  shat¬ 
tered,  for  certain  it  is  that  the  sugar 
season  was  short,  and  not  overly  sweet, 
and  cannot  amount  to  more  at  best  than 
40  per  cent  of  an  average  annual  produc¬ 
tion.  There  was  not  even  one  big  run, 
nor  were  there  any  conditions  of  weather, 
frosts  and  rains  to  provoke  runs.  No 
end  of  camps  were  not  opened  at  all, 
owing  to  the  dearth  of  labor,  sickness  of 
farm  dwellers,  and  new  farm  occupants 
from  the  city  who  did  not  know  a  maple 
tree  from  a  basswood.  The  price  has 
been,  and  still  is.  high,  around  $3.50  at  the 
farm.  but.  little  is  being  sold,  the  makers 
holding  it  for  home  use.  being  at  quoted 
prices  much  cheaper  than  New  Orleans 
sugar — made  in  Cuba,  where  it  gets  an 
additional  eight-cent  a  pound  load — for 
the  consumer. 

Auto  Truck  Transportation.  —  The 
city  trucks  are  raking  Northeastern  Ohio 
over  for  potatoes  for  a  steadily  increasing 
city  market,  the  trucks  today  paying  $3.25 
a  bushel  ati  the  farm.  In  fact,  everything 
else  that  can  be  eaten  is  wanted  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  calves  at  $21  per  100  lbs.,  and 
yet  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy  in  return 
is  “likened  thereunto'’  especially  where 
a  pair  of  denim  overalls  and  a  blouse  to 
match  is  priced  at  $5.  All  strength  to  the 
arm  of  W.  W.  Reynolds ;  woolen  goods 
hereabouts  have  got  above  our  reach,  and 
any  remainder  goes  to  pay  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  taxes.  In  this  connection  I  think 
there  will  be  a  contraction  in  farm  oper¬ 
ations  this  year,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  de¬ 
manded  by  the  few  who  will  now  and 
then  do  an  eight-hour  day’s  work.  Men 
on  public  works,  like  road-building,  at 
the  sand  mills  and  the  like,  get  $5  per 
day,  and  farm  hands  think  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  rates.  As  the  rush  for 
the  city  keeps  on  in  its  haste  to  get  the 
great  wages,  the  actually  defenseless  coun¬ 
try  dweller  cannot  but  think  of  the  future 
and  wonder  what  would  happen  if  a  great 
financial  disaster  should  develop  and  the 
great  manufacturing  concerns  and  in¬ 
flated  industries  should  shut  down  be¬ 
cause  of  unwanted  products,  what  of  these 
lately  departed?  They  would  come  float¬ 
ing  back  by  the  thousands,  and  actually 
demand  of  the  farmer  the  right  of  asylum, 
claiming  to  be  his  long  lost,  starving 
brother  (?). 

The  Federal  Farm  Bureau  is  taking 
fast  hold  in  the  State,  especially  Northern 
Ohio.  Throughout  the  State  there  are 
already  over  15.000  members,  and  the 
ranks  are  fast  filling.  Wood  County  so 
far  has  the  largest  membership,  2,758 
members — over  1,000  more  than  any  other 
county.  A  general  office  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Columbus.  Things  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  on  shape,  and  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  is  being  marked  out.  Even 
if  a  plan  of  concerted  action  could  be 
agreed  upon,  iti  alone  would  be  worth 
the  effort  many  times  over. 

The  great  campaign  for  paved  roads 
in  Ohio,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  high  price  of  material,  is  seriously 
hindered  in  carrying  out  of  the  hoped-for 
plans.  No  end  of  the  road  sections  put 
up  for  bidders  failed  to  elicit  a  bid.  The 
amount  of  Federal  aid  amounts  to  over 
$8,000,000.  to  which  the  State  must  add 
as  much  more  making  a  great  fund,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  millions  of  auto  taxes. 
A  project  is  in  hand  to  link  up  the  differ¬ 
ent  unfinished  sections  of  improved  road 
between  Cleveland  and  Columbus  and 
push  it  through  this  year  and  add  another 
to  the  great  across-the-State  highways, 
wholly  distinct  from  the  present  “burden 
of  soul”  to  build  a  barge  canal  from 
Cleveland  to  the  Ohio  River,  creating  a 
canal  zone  50  miles  wide.  Panama  style. 
Of  course,  the  costs  would  be  trivial,  and 
freights  to  the  seaboard  would  be  lowered 
to  near  the  vanishing  point.  Of  course, 
the  benefit)  to  the  farmer  would  come  in 
when  his  assessment  for  canal  construc¬ 
tion  in  this  50-mile  zone  came  due. 

Better  Breeds  Movement.  —  While 
Ohio  is  pretty  well  covered  with  local 
breeders’  associations  promoting  about 
every  distinctive  breed,  about  all  of  them 
allied  to  the  State  association,  yet  two 
local  organizations  stand  out  very  promi¬ 
nently,  the  Holstein  Association  of 
Oeauga  County,  with  headquarters  in 
Burton,  ind  the  Belmont  County  Jersey 
Association,  with  headquarters  anywhere 
near  Barnesville.  The  Geauga  Society 
has  several  hundred  members,  every  one 
of  whom  is  producing  full  bloods,  and  in 
some  instances  very  high  grades.  But  I 
think  the  cohorts  of  Lynn  Bailey  have 
only  the  full-blood  Jerseys.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  the  beneficial  influences 
of  those  two  organizations  have  been  upon 
the  dairy  industry  of  this  country  in  their 
promotion  of  better  dairy  cattle.  The 
Holstein  men  have  sold  cows  to  go  half 
round  the  world — to  Japan.  Africa.  South 
America  and  elsewhere — and  the  Jersey 
society  has  been  ns  industrious.  Today 
a  good  dairy  cow  in  either  of  these  asso¬ 


ciations  sells  in  the  same  notch  as  the 
best  of  horses,  with  this  difference :  Three 
of  these  cows  are  wanted  to  one  horse, 
and  no  let-up  to  the  demand.  When  sold 
these  cows  go  mostly  to  the  South  and 
Far  West,  and  many  cross  the  line  into 
other  counties. 

Where  there  is  smoke  these  must 
bo  fire,  and  anyone  with  his  ear  any¬ 
where  near  the  ground  has  heard  tiie 
tones  of  discontent  of  the  farmers.  To 
ascertain  the  facts  in  the  ease,  the  de¬ 
partment  at  Columbus  sen ti  out  question¬ 
naires  to  every  crop  correspondent  in  the 
State  to  look  up  in  an  impartial  way  just 
what  the  influential  farmers  were  think¬ 
ing  and  wished  to  say  about  the  situation. 
The  reports  came  from  every  county — 88 
of  them.  They  showed  that  the  constant¬ 
ly  accelerating  drift  of  labor  to  the  cities 
will  cut  down  the  crop  area,  of  Ohio  more 
than  20  per  cent.  The  increased  cost 
of  labor  is  fully  a  third  (and  third  class 
at  that),  farms  being  allowed  to  run  wild 
because  of  disappearing  labor  and  ten¬ 
ants  ;  the  advancing  price  of  everything 
the  farmer  has  to  buy,  and  a  falling  price 
for  what  be  has  to  sell ;  increasing  taxes 
without  corresponding  benefits;  the  ap¬ 
parent  fight  of  the  Government  to  bring 
down  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the  farm¬ 
ers’  expense,  and  doing  nothing  to  bring 
down  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  lias 
to  buy ;  farmers  sick  of  working  15  hours 
a  day  for  about  their  board  (to  feed  six), 
and  eight-hour  labor  at  $1  per  hour; 
price-fixing  for  the  farmer  and  sky-soar¬ 
ing  trade  for  the  manipulators  of  finished 
products,  so  that  the  selling  price  of  a 
prime  beef  hide  will  not  purchase  a  pair 
of  boys’  shoes.  In  fact,  it’s  the  farmer 
against  the  world,  and  with  the  short  end 
of  the  lever  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  ts  a  Dollar-and-cent  Side  to 
this  question  that,  is  hitting  the  farmer 
quite  as  is  vanishing  labor.  The  farm 
producers  of  meat  products  are  hard  hit. 
Beef  cattle  and  hogs  meet  with  a  sharp 
declining  market  that  has  broken  up  many 
of  the  packers.  A  farmer  must  pay  as 
much  for  a  ton  of  “suspicious”  milifeed 
for  his  cows  as  he  gets  for  a  ton  of  wheat, 
and  so  on  through  the  list.  If  he  happens 
to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a 
profit,  he  is  penalized  with  an  income 
tax,  and.  unlike  the  manufacturers,  can¬ 
not.  deduct  his  debts  or  claim  a  10  per 
cent  profit  on  his  business.  Legislation 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  comes,  if  at  all, 
of  the  feeders,  only  to  increase  the  profits 
in  fractional  amounts,  and  by  cargo  lots  to 
the  other  class.  The  great  attractions  of 
the  cities  and  the  extreme  wages  drain 
the  farm  of  its  best  young  blood.  Will 
they  ever  return  to  the  farm?  Possibly 
not ;  but  this  is  in  evidence :  Many  city 
men  without  experience  are  taking  up 
farms  in  one  way  and  another,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing  products  are  actually 
wasting  what  had  been  produced  before 
their  arrival,  with  no  prospect  of  better¬ 
ment.  Farm  abandonment  would  be  the 
better.  And,  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
not  a  prospective  presidential  candidate 
thus  far  mentioned  shows  any  desirable 
elements  of  becoming  a  leader  in  solving 
this  problem  of  the  agricultural  unrest. 
F  rom  whence  a  Moses?  j.  o. 

On  April  20  Southern  Ohio  was  visited 
by  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall,  and  the 
resulting  flood  did  great  damage  to  fences 
and  bridges,  while  roads  and'  fields  are 
badly  washed.  Nearly  every  fence  along 
water  courses  was  washed  out  or  pushed 
over  with  drift.  Iron  and  concrete 
bridges  were  washed  out  or  moved  off 
the  foundations.  Damage  to  fields  by 
washing  and  gullying  the  soil  is  enor¬ 
mous.  and  many  bottom  fields  are  badly 
sanded.  It  is  the  worst  flood  since  March 
25,  1013,  but  it  only  lasted  one  day,  so 
the  large  creeks  and  rivers  did  not  do  the, 
damage  they  did  at  that  time.  High 
waters  of  other  years  were  .Tulv  7,  1907; 
June  20.  1902.  and  July  20.  1897,  Owing 
to  wet  weather  and  backward  Spring 
farmers  are  two  weeks  behind  with  their 
work.  Wheat  and  grass  are  growing  now, 
but  there  is  much  poor  wheat.  Owing 
mostly  to  unfavorable  weather  the  acre¬ 
age  of  oats  and  corn  will  be  much  re¬ 
duced  in  this  county.  Owing  to  strikes 
and  boycotts  things  seem  worse  than  they 
really  are.  Livestock  prices  are  unstable, 
while  retail  prices  tend  always  upward. 

Highland  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  e.  n. 

To  my  personal  knowledge  there  are 
three  farms  within  three  miles  of  m.v  home 
that  are  reducing  cows — about  60  alto¬ 
gether  going  out  of  business,  and  about 
30.000  quarts  of  milk  a  day  going  into 
Providence,  R.  I.,  will  soon  be  stopped. 
This  is  caused  by  shortage  of  help  and  the 
time  to  get  to  the  milk  train  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  is  run  on  daylight-saving  plan. 
On  the  farms  around  me  the  milk  goes  to 
Boston.  The  farmers  get  on  an  average 
about  9c  a  quart  in  Boston.  G.  n.T. 

Rhode  Island. 

Here  in  Southern  Livingston  County 
the  Spring  has  been  cold,  and  now.  May 
1.  wo  are  having  frost,  and  things  are  not 
growing.  Some  oats  have  been  sown, 
grass  is  coming  on  slowly.  Help  is  very 
scarce  and  high  in  price.  Lots  of  vacant 
farms.  Butter,  65c;  eggs.  45c;  milk  Sc 
at  the  farm  (retailing  in  town  at  14c)  : 
potatoes,  $3.75  to  $4.  Farmers  are  doing 
what  they  can  alone.  Cows  from  $75  to 
$125;  horses.  $50  to  $150.  M.  R.  w. 

New  York. 
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Only  when  your  tractor  develops  full 
power  from  dawn  to  dark  can  you  give 
yourself  a  fair  chance  to  cultivate  large 
acreage  early  and  take  in  big  crops. 

This  day-in-and-day-out  tractor  de¬ 
pendability  is  governed  by  lubrication. 

A  careful  study  of  tractor  engine  design, 
the  frictional  wear  and  Jieating  effects 
of  heavy  duty  tractor  service,  and  many 
other  factors,  have  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Socony  Tractor  Oil .  It  is  ap¬ 
proved  and  recommended  for  tractor 
use  by  the  leading  tractor  manufac¬ 
turers. 

For  the  protection  of  your  tractor 
against  wear,  resulting  in  rapid  depre¬ 
ciation — to  get  every  possible  ounce  of 
power  out  of  the  fuel — to  keep  your  trac¬ 
tor  working  at  maximum  efficiency — 
buy  Socony  Oils ,  Greases  and  Fuels 
where  you  see  the  Socony  Sign . 

There  is  a  SOCONY  LUBRICANT 
of  the  right  consistency  for  every 
mechanical  need. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


The  sign  of  a  reliable  dealer 
and  the  world's  best  Gasoline 


SOCONY  TRACTOR  OIL 


F.  P. 


For  Big  Acreage 
and  Early  Crops 


May  22,  1920 
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Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


onow 


You  know  tlie  remarkable  quality  of  Kerr’s  chicks.  Pure  bred,  biff,  vigorous,  productive. 
Take  advantage  of  these  very  low  prices  for  early  chicks,  tlie  most-wanted  kinds.  Barred 
Kocks — tlie  favorite  general-purpose  breed — great  layers  of  brown  eggs — unsurpassed  as  table 
poultry.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns— the  egg  machines — persistent  producers  of  big  white  eggs. 
Raise  a  few  for  home  use  or  a  big  flock  for  sale.  We'll  deliver  to  you  in  perfect  condition 
the  chicks  you  need — from  2.’  up.  Hurry  your  order  for  prompt  delivery  at  these  prices.  Send 
check  or  money  order  for  the  amount. 

250,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 
ON-MAY  26th,  JUNE  2d,  9th,  1 6th,  23d 
Black  Leghorns 

White  Leghorns  $20.90  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

500  White  Leghorns . $  90— 1000  forTl75 

500  Barred  Rocks .  120—1000  for  230 

New  Kerr  Circular.  Get  It 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


1 

f 


$10.00  per  50  $5.50  per  25 


$25.00  per  100  $12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY- 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  )  $20  per  lOO  Chicks 
BARRED  ROCKS  ...  I  $  1 OO  per 500  Chicks 

Ordar  from  this  ad,  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES.  All  chicks  strictly  pure-bred.  You  cauuot 
buy  better  stock  at  any  price.  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Postage  Prepaid.  U  C8UU0t 

ORDER  NOW,  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Bocks,  *35  per  lOO  chicks.  #130  per  500 
White  Leghorns,  $30  per  lOO  chicks.  $180  per  lOOO,  delivered.* 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 


STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Farm  For  Sale 

acres,  eighteen  miles  from  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Your  opportunity  to  buy  an  established 
business  paying  several  thousand  dollars  net  profit  each  year.  Good  buildings,  modern 
equipment.  9  000  incubator  capacity,  electric  lights.  Village  water  and  telephone  service 
Old  apple  orchard,  also  young  apple  orchard  of  127  trees  nearing  bearing  age  Farm  on 
unproved  roads  just  outside  corporation  line  of  prosperous  Village  with  good  high  school 
churches,  etc. ;  ten  minutes  walk  to  trolley  or  railroad  stations  Farm  storked S 
"*ayj5&  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  with  all  necessary  equipment,  $12,000 
Address  6931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

NOW  filling  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  our  prize 
winners  this  season  at  Trenton,  Far  Hills,  Paterson, 
Providence,  Morristown  and  New  Jersey  State  show. 
Special  mated  pens,  $6.00  per  1  6  eggs  ;  selected  pens. 
S3. 50  per  1  5  eggs.  Strong,  healthy  baby  chix  at 
SOo  each.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COMPANY 
Fan  wood.  New  Jersey 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eggs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Dexter  P.  Upham.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Bei-mar,  N.  J. 


“BABY  OHIX” 

ANY  QUANTITY  ALL  THE  LEAOING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Trimmal’s  Poultry 
Supply  House,  28S  West  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IftJftV  Al  II  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 
II U  V  mIII  If  horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

w  ■■  ■  w  w  620  Main  st  Toins  River  N  J 


200,000  CHICKS 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  IVIinorcas 
and  Broilers  at  rock  bottom  prices  by 
Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  11th  year.  Cata.  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  island*  re*dI 

For  years  tlie  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140, 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  fwg“ 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  white  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Kinglet  Barred  Kocks,  Famous  Aneonas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  K.  I.  lteds.  First  hatch  Feb. 

1st.  Older  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Ducklings 


Turkey  Eggs 

From  our  large,  fancy  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B.  Ked 
Nai  ragansett  TV.  Hol„  S4  for  6:  S7.75  for  12  B  P 
Kock  and  S.  C.  Ked  chk.  eggs,  S2  for  15:  $10  for  ioo’ 
1  d  by  or  express. 

WALTER  BROS*.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

Tiffany’s  Superior 

M  A  M  51  O  T  H  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN' 

Everlay  Indian  Runners.  cAll  varieties.)  Eggs. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, Cavies,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

Black  Minorca  Pullets 

one  year  one  month  old.  Novr  laying  28  to  32  eggs 
aai 1  y •  VVi II  sell  the  lot  only,  no  single  birds. 
Price  #130.  A  rare  Bargain. 

E.  R.  Wilson  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

33  A  RREDROCKS 

mated  to  Parks’  pedigreed  cockerels  (direct).  Eggs, 
l.i— #3:  100— #9,  postage  paid. 

M.  E.  Disque  -  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks— Direct 

Just  to  get. acquainted— 15  eggs  from  my  best  exhibition 
Matings,  $2,  post  paid.  One  setting  only  to  a  customer. 

I.  H.  BACORN  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


„  F'RA.NC.A.IS  ROCKS 
Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens— records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Stores  contest.  No  chicks. 
JULKS  F.  FRANCAIS  -  WK8TUAMPTO.V  KEACH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-BABY  CHICKS  ?r0e? 

egg  production  and  quality.  Order  now.  Eggs,  $8  per  15  : 
Chicks,  82c  each.  Circular  free.  Theodore  Poole.  Jamesville,  H.T. 


ROSED  COMB  R.  I,  REDDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Bivd-to-I.ay  Blue  Kibbon  win¬ 
ners  at  loading  shows.  $2.50  per  15;  $18.50  per  100. 
CatalpaPoultky  Farm,  K.  D.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

s.  c.  rTT.  reds 

Vibert's  231  to  2tW-egg  strain.  F,gg>.  $10  per  100;  4  hens  and 
lCockfor$15.  ANNA  M.  JON  KH,  CRARTVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  13c.  each.  John  Henning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas.  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Ruartfilt  Poultry  Ft  rm,  Box  165,  Rivcrdile.  N  J 


Sale  of  White  Leghorn  Pullets  £®ckoff!tram: 

Ten  weeks  Pullets  Forest  Farm,  Itockuway.  N.  J. 

w 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  ^r^Z°nrIt 

ouality.  the  standard  by  which  others  are  judged. 
Kocks,  Reds,  .and  Leghorns,  Aneonas.  Low  price,  prompt 
delivery,  circulars  free.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  C0-,  Frenchtown  N.  J 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggsf?r?5 

#10  for  a  100.  R.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Warrenton,  Virginia 


Sf*  Dad  c  Bens  c  o  m  b  i  n  e  d  May  1,  to  save 
■  ■  I* ^  Vl  ^  work  on  range.  Healthy  vigor¬ 


ous  226  to  2«0-egg  backing.  F.filig— #1.50  per  15.  $7.50  ner 
10U.  L.  AIM  II  I  K  SHELDON,  llo.it.  7.  Oswego,  N.Y. 

White  Pekin  Duck  Batching  Eggs 

Also  Kegal-Dorcos  White  Wyandotte  eggs.  $2  per  15  via 
parcel  post,  prepaid.  JOHN  IttVISON.  Chunilierxburg,'  Fa 


'HITE  WYANDOTTES.  '  Regal  Dorcas”  strain.  Grand  matings. 
Ilggs,  $1.50—15,  $3.75-30.  U.  UILL,  Seneca  Vails,  «.  1. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bred  from  pure  bred,  healthy,  heavy-laying,  free-range 
breeders.  ADRIAN  OeNKEF.  Sodin*,.New  York 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs.  Egg  Rec  ord.  $7.00 

peril.  Flora  Horning  -  Owogo,  N.Y. 

Barron's  White  Wyandottes  ror^  pure 

Karrou  strain  imported  by  myself.  Records,  262  to  263. 
Pricea  reasonable.  £,  £.  Levyxs,  Atalauhx,  tfEW  Yoke 


Ailing  Hens 

1.  I  have  a  hen  that  has  a  swelling 
around  both  eyes  and  is  slowly  growing 
worse.  She  has  been  troubled  with  it 
ever  since  she  started  to  molt,  about  two 
months  ago ;  her  eyes  do  not  run  nor  has 
she  any  cold.  She  is  well  and  active  yet, 
but  is  getting  so  she  does  not  get  her  share 
of  grain  on  account  of  increased  swelling. 
She  is  a  good  hen.  and  I  would  like  to 
save  her.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
her?  2.  I  have  had  hens  grow  sores  on 
their  vents.  This  part  would  become  in¬ 
flamed  from  a  watery  secretion  at  that 
point,  or  in  the  intestines,  and  gradually 
grow  raw  sores,  which  grow  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better.  I  bad  to  kill  them,  and 
it  always  was  the  best  layers  that  were 
affected.  Can  anything  be  done  for  that? 

J.  H.  D. 

Oxford.  N.  Y. 

Such  inflammations  and  swellings  be¬ 
neath  the  eyes  are  sometimes  of  a  simple 
catarrhal  nature,  sometimes  a  symptom 
of  roup.  If  there  are  more  or  less  hard, 
cheesy  accumulations  in  the  sacs  beneath 
the  eyes,  these  sacs  may  be  carefully 
opened  with  a  sharp,  clean  blade  and 
their  contents  evacuated,  after  which  a 
wash  of  toric  acid  in  water.  10  grains  to 
the  ounce,  may  be  used  to  keep  the  parts 
clean  and  irrigate  the  inflamed  eyes.  As 
chronic  roup  may  underlie  the  trouble, 
however,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  kill 
the  hen  rather  than  keep  and  treat  her. 

2.  Vent  gleet  may  cause  the  sores  you 

note  and  may  spread  from  one  fowl  to  an¬ 
other  by  the  male  bird  in  the  pen.  Such 
hens  should  be  isolated  until  they  have 
recovered.  Salmon  recommends  as  treat¬ 
ment.  the  injection  into  the  vent  of  a  table- 
spoonful  daily  of  the  following  solution: 
Water,  6  oz. ;  glycerine.  2  oz. ;  morphine 
sulph.,  1  gr. :  boric  acid,  l1/^  drams.  After 
the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  as¬ 
tringent  solutions,  such  as  acetate  of  lead. 
4  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  may  be  used 
to  check  the  discharge.  Sores  should  be 
kept  clean  and  dusted  with  iodoform  or 
aristol.  As  yon  see.  the  treatment  will 
be  more  tedious  than  you  will  be  likely 
to  carry  out.  unless  the  birds  are  of  un¬ 
usual  value.  This  discharge  may  possess 
some  elements  of  danger  if  it  should  be 
carried  to  your  eyes  by  soiled  fingers ; 
care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  such 
birds.  m.  b.  D. 

George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $20  per  100 

June  16th,  if  ordered  now;  $25,  May  26th;  $23. 
June  2nd:  $21,  June  9th;  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed;  plosely  relatPd  to  my  birds  in  thp  Connecti- 
icut  aud  New  Jersey  Contests.  Chicks  like 
these  pay  ninny  times  more  profit  than  most 
chicks.  Send  $2  per  100.  balance  C.  O.  D.  by 
Parcel  Post,  postage  paid. 

My  ten  Birds  iu  tlie  Connecticut  Contest  laid 
1017  eggs  Nov.  1st  to  April  30  and  are  third  of 
tlie  100  pens.  My  20  birds  in  the  Now  Jersey 
Contest  laid  2023  eggs  the  same  six  months  anil 
are  in  second  place. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR, 'CONN. 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

Our  chicks  are  all  from  trap-nested  breeders  with 
trap-nest  records  from  144  to  200.  all  our  breeding 
males  are  bred  from  liens  with  trap-nest  records 
over  200.  If  interested  in  high  class  egg  bred 
stock  write  for  our  free  circular. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  30  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

PULLETS, TO  LAY  AUGUST  FIRST 

FOR  SALE— 100  S“lected  Bred  to  Lay  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn.  Feb’y  hatched  Pullets.  IJ.oO  ea.  100  same. 
White  Kock  Pullets,  to  lay  prior  to  Oct.  1st,  $3.50  ea. 
Reds  for  Eggs— 15  8.  C.  R.  I.  Ked  Cockerels,  Feb’y 
hatch,  brothers  of  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  $5.00 
ea.  prior  to  June  15th. 

The  Homestead  Farm  Yarmouthport,  Mass, 


BABY  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna, 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

K.  1.  Reds  and  broilers,  $10  a  100  uj).  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  CONNORS  -  Palermo,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  Two  Female  AIREDALE  PUPS. 

Sired  by  International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook. 
Dam  of  Champion  King  Oorang  Strain.  Whelped.  April 
lltll.  Price.  $25  each.  C.  It.  MEAD.  We.tn.lil.  New  l  urk 


S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs  1*^6?  l£v 

ing  Pullets,  $2.50  each.  M.  N.  GAGE  S  SON.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y 


D  A  D\7  riHV  to.ooo  per  week 

D/\D  I  LfliA  Jr**?'?0  Yar'e,ties 

>\  rite  for  price  list  and 
order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Mallard  Drakes  p,!ki/c  Vg  oasd 

Ophir  Farm  -  Purchase,  New  York 

R.  G.  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  m , . *c l a u d i a'b t r'r s .1 1 1 II id » ,°m  1  c u . 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

$2  per  15.  .  KKl'SII  A  SON,  Alllton,  Vermont 


B 


arred  Kock  Chicks  from  free  range,  hardy  stock 
T.  Rydberg  -  Hicksvillk,  New  York 


Root-Barron  white' veSSSk  Baby  Chicks  L™ 

23rd  delivery,  @  $1N  per  I (XI.  800  yearling  Leghorn  fowls 
<a  $2.1*0  each.  ROOT’S  POULTRY  rAllSI,  Ithler’.  IHIID,  It.  Y. 


Whdn  Rneko  Fishel  Strain-White  Pekin  DUCKS 
nniie  BULKS  EGGS,  $2  per  setting.  Ducklings 
SOo  each.  Cocks  and  hens.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Crain  Hi.cn,  N.  Y. 


Wantud— Several  Colonies  Bees  fiepora  Pork, 


B.K, 


■21* ' 


BLACK 


75c 

» 

Except 

Westo! 

Rockiei 


3 


SavesYoungChicks 

Lice  and  mites  kill  chicks.  Black  Flag  will 
save  them.  Blow  into  feathers  of  setting  hen, 
and  down  of  chicks  to  kill  head  and  body  lice; 
blow  into  cracks  in  coops  and  nests  to  kill  mites. 
Use  powder  gun.  Kills  insects  by  inhalation. 
Bugs  don’t  eat  it— they  breathe  it,  and  die. 
Destroys  ants,  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs, 
roaches,  some  moths,  and  lice  on  animals,  birds 
and  plants.  Harmless  to  people  and  animals. 
Look  for  BLACK  FLAG  trademark  and 
red-and-yellow  wrapper.  At  drug,  depart¬ 
ment,  grocery  and  hardware  stores, 
or  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
U.  S.  Gov’t  (  Bulletin  771 
Agri.  Dept.)  shows  glass  con • 
tainers  keep  insect  powder 
freshest.  Buy  Black  Flag  in 
SEA  LED  GLASS  BO  TTL  ES  in • 
stead  of  “ insect  powder ”  in 
paper  bags  or  boxes. 

BLACK  FLAG 
Baltimore,  Md. 


U~\  1 


BABY  CHICKS 


Delivered  at  Your 


We  pay  parcel  peat  charges 
guarantee  9551  safe  arrival , 


Door 

and 


Barred  Rooks..,. 

R.  I.  Reds . 

Buff  Leghorns. . . 

J.BIack  Mlnorcas . I 

Aneonas . ) 

Whlta  Rocks . ■)  22.00  per  100 


j  520. 
■  >  10. 


OO  per  1  OO 
50  ”  60 

5 50  “  25 


Bull  Rocks. 

While  Wyandottes. 


11.50  *'  50 

6.00  n  25 
1  3.00  per  50 
6.75  "  25 


4.78 


25 


Buff  Orpingtons . *25.00  per  1  OO-j 

White  Leghorns  .. . .  *1  7.00  per  I  00  1 
Brown  Leghorns.. ..  9.00  “  50/ 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

500  White  Leghorns,  $82.50  1000  White  Leghorns,  $155 

Reference  Savona  National  Bank 

E.  P.  GRAY  HATCHERIES.  Box  47.  SAVONA.  N.  ¥. 


The  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES  20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

R.  I.  Reds,  $20  per  100  chicks 
Barred  Rocks,  $20  per  100,  delivered 
White  Wyandottes,  $24  per  100 
While  Rocks,  24  per  100 

White  LEGHORNS,  20  per  100 
“  “  185  per  1,000 


All  chicks  strictly  pure-bred.  Safe  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Sent  prepaid.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 
AT  ONCE,  if  May  chicks  are  wanted.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  backs  our  Guarantee. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

SO  Head  of  Imported  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hen  1%  to  8k.  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 
Black  Leghorns,  Batt’s  Barred  Rocks,  old  strain  that  has 
proved  good  layers.  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Leghorns. 
Hen  tkj  to  5  lbs.  ;  Cock  51*  to  6  lbs.  I  have  bred  this 
strain  over  SO  years.  Good  Hold  Reds,  they  are  large 
and  good  layers,  lino  color,  some  lighter  than  the  R.  1. 
Reds  that  are  seen  at  your  shows.  1  welcome  inspection 
of  this  great  farm  stock  of  995-A  at  any  time.  Eggs 
and  stock  lor  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Quality  !™k  Chicks 

$21  per  100.  Cockerels  and  hatching  eggs. 
MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  with  records  of  170  to  219  Eggs  @  $4  up. 
Hatching  Eggs  ®  $10,  balance  of  season. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
R  \  R  Y  and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
**  n  x»  a  every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar- 
49ft  npr  iftft  anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec- 
per  lw  tion  invited.  Custom  hutching. 

C II I  /li  C  Phons  Plains  boro  628 

LUILAS  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  MoUmdSh' j":.  rfS: 


-WEEK  COCKERELS 


o 

T  cocks,  breeding  hens,  from  winners  in 
heavy  laying  Leghorn  class  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  Order  now  and  save  money.  Satis- 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Circular  free. 

SAMUEL  H.  KOSLIN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

500  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

12  ntos.  old,  now  laying,  68N,  $3.35  each.  No  culls. 
2-ntos.-old  pullets.  $1.75  each.  Must  please  or  will 
refund  money.  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Tom  Rarrnn  248- 284-egg  strain  Single  Cotnb  White  Leg- 
I  LI  III  Ddl  I  U II  horns.  Baby  (’hicks  aud  Hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  K.UIM,  Clayt.n,  N.  Y. 

40  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  £iytB rS 

Strain,  $2.50 each.  IVYW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  106,  Avondale.  Pi. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Vigor¬ 
ous.  heavy  layers.  Chicks  $18  i>or  hunch  ed.  deliv¬ 
ered  free  by  Parcel  Post.  Order  direct  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Frank  Vail  Wagner,  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  kange  Poultry  ^°eca|; 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Minorcus,  Hantburgs,  An- 
cottas.  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares,  Cavies 
and  liolstein  cattle.  H.  A.  SOUOER,  Sellersville, 


Pa. 


I>.  I).  Whitak.r,  Ohio,  says:  ’T  find  the  RoriPulpl  ogham 
the  greatest  layer  of  them  all.”  nBU  ryic  LcgllUl  II 
Eggs.  •  *3  per  18. 

Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


MnHIpH  AnonnaQ  Egprs  for  hatching:, 

If!  Oil  1 6U  Aneonas  GKO.  K.  HOtvmsil,  Fipenwioe,  N.  ¥. 


BabyChicks 


Estelle  Fewster 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn. 
Cornell  certified. 

8 25  per  100. 
Ontario,  New  York 


w 


hit*  Holland  Turkey  Eggs.  7  for  $3.50:  15  tor  $7 

by  V.  P.  Julia  E.  3.  Bell.  East  Hampton.  Conn. 
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CHAMPIONS 

Oon*l*t«n«  Conttil  Winner*  »in«e  1413— »h*  *tr*ln* 
<h*t  produced  306-EGG  "Keystone  M*id"  in  1919; 
104-FGG  “I.ody  Victory"  in  1918,  *nd  294-EGG 
"Liberty  Bell."  In  1917. 

again  we  lead 

in  1919-20  American  Egg-Laying  Contest,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas.  Our  Leghorn  pen  leads  all  entries, 
with  548  eggs  iirst  five  months.  Our  Wyandott*  p*n  is 
second  with  608  eggs.  Most  profitable  poultry  known. 

Act  Now! 


to  secure  your  order  for  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old 
Chick*  or  Breeding  Stock  from 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Write  for  our  FREE 
illustrated  catalog.  "The 
story  of  the. 300-Egg  Hen” 
Price  10  cents  deducted, 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  xlxe  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4.000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

Jn  Lois  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder— you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

V„, Nol  how  many  chicks  for  a  dollar  T4,,rcn„r  Matin 

Youwan*  Bui  chicks  worlh  a  dollar  for  a  dollar  lhat  SOlirffiottO 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck.L-I.N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


PUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


UJattitucfc  UDfjitc 
~  v  UegfjornJfat’m 

JUNE  CHICKS 

$17.00  per  IOC 
160.00  per  lOOC 


3000  Weekly 
Circular 

A.  H.  PENNY, 


Prompt  Delivery 
Address 

MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quauity.  150.000  hnbv 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
or  i  ’Is  *°r  Jane  and  July  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
1  roflts  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.LEGHORN  CHICKS 

t  rorn  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
reeding  for  high  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free  with  every  order. 
June,  Ju!y  and  August  chicks  16  cents  each  postpaid. 
i>atc  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Irum  directly  imported  Barron  sires 

l‘PKS;  ,After  Ju‘»'  lst  will  supply  chicle 

>50  PostnaSd  i!'VVi‘m  i"',"’rt,e<l  sires  for  only  *2  4  pc 

i  ithci-  I  j  count  and  safe  arrival  gun  ran  teed 

I'rompt^shipinentl^Clrou^ar'frcu! 

homestead  farm  chia 

s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April.  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 

I  . . .  June.  15.00  " 

tL1  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YOR1 

Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS <iet  n,y 

is0™,?' ere”  tall*  0,hi<!ks-  T?lls  why  the  BliiokV.ogho^ 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  nt  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  May 


7,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS  "’eek  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  52  986 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  51  698 

Edward  F.  Goddard.  It.  1 .  37  511 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  33  755 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  65  1085 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 .  50  1061 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario .  59  673 

GossardBreedingEstates.nl .  43  483 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  54  898 

Ingleside  Farrn.N.  Y .  59  891 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  709 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  II.  Bassett,  Conn .  54  826 

1).  8.  Vaughn,  It.  1 .  43  458 

H.  A  Wilson,  N.  H .  41  565 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.'H .  47  823 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  53  807 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M.’6s .  J7  611 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass .  53  864 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  41  530 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslin,  N.  J .  57  870 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  .  ...  49  850 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.H .  42  857 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  59  721 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  49  821 

Herbert  L.  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  ....  36  885 

Mrs  it.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  16  890 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  0  .  39  863 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y .  18  636 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  38  886 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polbemus, N.  Y .  38  J70 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  49  952 

H.  S.  Bicktord,  N.  H .  45  649 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 57  1106 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  55  989 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  54  927 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  47  1030 

W.  K.  Bumsted,  Conn .  43  690 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  47  665 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass .  52  732 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn .  36  849 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass .  33  716 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 .  51  785 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn .  42  568 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

4.  L.  Anderson,  N.  II .  40  1012 

RUSSIAN  0RL0FFS 

\V  H  Bassett,  Conn .  43  553 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn .  51  493 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . .  48  487 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College.  Ore .  48  711 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa .  49  705 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  54  951 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  U.  Penny,  N,  Y .  56  773 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  1 .  43  872 

5.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  45  875 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  .50  1029 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  47  637 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  47  939 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  49  810 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  42  709 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  50  553 

Janies  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . . .  51  816 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  47  754 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  52  856 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  56  778 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  47  810 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  ..  63  827 

L.  E.  lngoldshy,  N.  Y . 42  859 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  48  761 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  62  787 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  749 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  51  777 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  53  635 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio..., .  45  739 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  45  924 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J .  55  940 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  55  555 

Emil  Klein.  N.  J .  48  524 

Lavwell  PoultrylFarm,  Conn .  47  795 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . . .  50  983 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  35  722 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn .  ....  58  891 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  53  774 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  51  746 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  58  1  075 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore .  50  809 

Alex  McVlttle,  Mich .  37  599 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  51  829 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y .  45  641 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec .  .57  525 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan .  41  629 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan .  53  538 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J .  40  700 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  57  774 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  47  929 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush,  N.  J .  54  610 

The  Yates  Farrn.N.  Y .  44  505 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  519 

C.  O.  Polhemns,  N.  Y' .  42  712 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J .  53  610 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J .  17  .502 

Coleman  Miles,  111  45  552 

Total .  4772  76319 


Lame  Chicks 

I  have  several  White  Leghorn  chicks 
in  my  Mock  that  have  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  their  feet.  They  are  about  two 
weeks  old.  I  noticed  nothing  wrong  with 
them  when  hatched,  but  the  first  I  noticed 
the  ends  of  their  toes  curled  around  back¬ 
ward.  C.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

If  those  chicks  are  confined  to  board 
Moors  this  trouble  may  bo  thus  accounted 
for.  Get  them  out  upon  the  ground  as 
early  after  hatching  as  possible.  Confine¬ 
ment  to  heated  brooders  and  upon  floors 
induces  log  weakness,  showing  itself  by 
progressive  inability  to  walk  or  run,  and 
ultimately,  in  many  cases,  ending  in 
death.  Even  though  but  a  small  run  can 
be  given,  the  chicks  should  be  permitted 
to  get  their  feet  upon  the  ground  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable.  >i.  B.  n. 


“Backup 


2^32323222^ 


Kill  the  Mite  Pest 


M' 


fites  are  not  lice.  Lice  live  chiefly  on  the 
fowl  —  and  can  be  killed  by  dusting  the 
hens  with  any  reliable  lice  powder  But 
mites  are  not  lice— they  live  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices.  At  night  and  at  other  times  when  the 
fowls  are  on  the  roost,  the  mites  swarm  out,  and  after 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  poultry,  return  to  their 
biding  places  And,  it  is  there  you  must  kill  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ride  of  mites.  *  Clean  the  houses  thor¬ 
oughly — then  spray  with  Malox,  driving  it  into  every  crack  and 
crevice®  Malox  contains  no  coal  tar;  it  dries  quickly  and  is 
practically  odorless  when  dry  It  is  easy  to  use — just  mix  with 
water  One  application  lasts  for  several  months 

Hens  can’t  scratch  mites  and  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Back  up  3iddy  with  MALOX  and  get  more  eggs.  Write 
today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  we  will  also  send  you 
our  large  illustrated  book  “PROTOX  for  Poultry.”  It  is 
worth  having. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

.  Boston,  Mass.,  Rutland,  Vt..  New  York  City.  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


ONE  6ALLQN 


Max 

IpouowMuerI 

"*HI5  cam  of  TTlalox 
MAKES  SIXTEEN  GALLONS 
Of  SFRA9  SOLUTION 


I  WltiMCRf CINCINNATI  I 

inA)jj  Detroit 

IKSau&i? vJCsy NEV*  I 

ICUVELANOV^A/PHILAKIPM^I 
^AtTOA'^KEAETTIIAlV 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks '* 

High  Fertility  and  Wonderful  Hatches 
Make  These  Low  Prices  Possible 


It’s  a  great  year  at  Rosemont.  Chicks  better  than  ever — and  such  hatches!  We  sold  in 
advance  all  the  chicks  we  dared  promise.  Now  the  unexpected  surplus  is  for  sale  at  priees 
which  are  all  to  your  advantage.  Price  reductions  range  from  $20  to  $40  per  1.000.  Hurry  your 
order  for  these  wonderful  early  chicks.  Rosemont  Quality  at  these  prices  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere. 


100,000  for  Delivery  May  17, 18,  19,24,25 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

White  Leghorns . . 

$  9.50 

$5.50 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

10.00 

6.00 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds . 

11.00 

6.25 

White  Wyandottes — White  Rocks — Anconas . 

14.00 

7.50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Send  check,  money  order  or  express  order  with  your  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Complete  Catalog  Free  on  Request 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES 


Drawer  4 

Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


Quality  Chicks 


Keep  your  profitable  hens  laying  and  paying.  Don’t 
waste  their  valuable  time  for  three  to  six  weeks 
on  costly  half-hatches.  Get  now  the  number  of 
sturdy,  eager-to-grow  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  you 
are  prepared  to  raise. 

Pure  Bred  Chicks  from  Farm-Range  Stock! 


-liliutli 


100  50  25 

W.  Leghorns..  $20.00  $10.00  $6.00 
Blk.  Leghorns..  22.00  11.00  6.00 
Br.  Leghorns..  22.00  11.00  6  00 
Barred  Rocks..  25.00  12.50  7.00 


lOO  50  25 

Buff  Rocks  ...  J25.00  $12  50  $7  00 

R.  I.  Reds .  26.00  13.00  7  00 

While  Rocks...  30.00  15.00  8.00 
W.  Wyandotte*  30.00  1  5.00  8.00 


FOUR  BIG  HATCHES  WEEKLY  SS 

.Sato  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Shipped  postpaid. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

*> 

# 

THIS  CORNELL  CERTIFICATION  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage,  vigor  and,  above  all, 
in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  Sth,  1919,  at  My  Plant, 
Cornell  University 

Selected,  seal-banded  and  registered  as  Special  Breeding  Stock  the 
largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that  had  ever  been  certified  in  any 
one  fiock  in  New  York  State.  These  are  all  large  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  FOR  IIA-TCmiMG 

from  these  record-producing  hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock.  SEND 
FOR  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best 
plants.  FAKLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  ami  Poultry 
Farm,  llox,  TV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

99S 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  22,  1920 


milking  machines 


1W00D  PIPE 


Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  forone-half  the  costof  Iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst,  lfored  from  Whito 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


BEDTIME*™  nADVEST 

NEVEP  FAILED  YET 


“It's  good  to  know  at  planting  time,”  says  Silas  J,r 
“that  no  matter  how  big  the  corn  crop,  there  won’t 
any  waste  on  my  farm  because  I've  got 

HARDER  SILOS 

‘•The  shucks  and  stalks  that  so 
often  go  to  waste  go  into  my 
Harder  Silos  and  come  out  line, 
sweet  silage  that  keeps  my  cows 
100%  tit  all  winter.” 

Write  for  tree  booklet  on  Silos  and 
the  story  of  Silas  Low 

HARDER  MFC.  CORF. 

B°>  <>  Cablesh.lt  New  York 


i  i  n 


$420  Extra  Profil 

/  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo„  says  in 
an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  tho.  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  oftar. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  GO. 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  New  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self  starter, 
lighting  ignition:  repairing;  vulcanizing;  indi- 
v ul u:' I  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations, 
(otirwes  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined, 
lith  year.  Largest  school  in  Lust.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “1{  " 
Educational  Dept..  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
318  West  57th  Street,  Hew  York. 


FOR  SALE— ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

slightly  used;  in  good  condition;  complete  with  en- 
giite,  generator  and  switch-hoard.  Replaced  by 
peleo- Fight.  Will  sell  cheap  for  pash. 

8.  II.  KKOiVN  -  Southampton,  I,.  I.,  JJ.Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use:  efficient;  economical ;  kill; 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  o 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICn. 


BUNDER  TWINE 

(Jet  our  astonishingly  low  price  to  Granges.  Equity  Unions, 
farm  Bureaus,  etc.  farmer  agents  waute-1.  free  samples, 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  10,  MELKOSK,  OHIO 

I  Straight  Side  Power  Press 

1  ’  in.  between  uprights.  $67.-, .  LUCAS.  3  Fo«  St.,  Bridgeport.  Conn 

C  A  DU  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen.  Stockmen. 

r  U  II  III  rt  t  s  businesslike  Your . lit.  fine  lot  of  samples 

‘(•'tohle  for  any  business,  will,  full  information  sent 
anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie.  Printer.  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


Jbn&iUxn % 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOF 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easil 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  col 
milk.  Whether  dairy  ia  large  c 
small,  get  handaome  catalogu 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Addresa 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  B0X507S  Bainbridge.  N.' 


Can  a  Cow  Get  Drunk? 

A  reader  in  Northern  New  York  sent  us 
an  amusing  clipping  from  an  Ogdensburg 
paper,  in  which  we  are  told  of  a  Holstein 
cow  which  suffered  from  “acute  alcohol¬ 
ism.”  The  story  goes  that  the  owner  of 
this  cow  made  what  he  called  “a  home 
brew,”  which  we  take  to  be  a  kind  of 
strong  boor.  He  left  a  pail  of  this  stuff 
where  the  cow  could  get  at  it,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  she  drank  it  up  and  soon 
began  to  show  the  evidences  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  as  clearly  as  a  cow  could  do  such  a 
thing.  A  description  of  her  actions  in¬ 
cluded  bellowing,  running  at  the  eyes, 
inability  to  walk  straight  and  finally  ly¬ 
ing  down  in  an  unconscious  condition. 
This  was  not  a  case  where  a  cow  ate 
large  quantities  of  apples,  but  as  the  story 
is  related,  she  drank  a  quantity  of  liquor 
containing  considerable  alcohol  and  ac¬ 
tually  got  drunk. 

There  has  long  been  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  scientific  men  as  to  whether 
it  is  really  possible  for  a  cow  to  become 
drunk,  and  we  have  spent  some  time  in 
trying  to  get  information  on  the  subject. 
We  are  told  that  a  cow  may  bellow  and 
stagger  from  a  derangement  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  This  may  act  upon  the 
brain,  and  an  excessive  dose  of  alcohol 
would  cause  such  a  derangement.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  the  cow  in  ques¬ 
tion  found  alcohol  enough  in  a  pail  of 
beer  to  make  her  drunk. 

The  veterinarians  say  that  the  dose  of 
liquor  for  a  cow  is  from  one  to  three 
ounces,  or  twice  that  dose  of  whisky  or 
brandy,  and  she  should  safely  take  that 
dose  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 
There  is  an  interesting  case  of  this  sort 
on  record.  At  one  of  the  annual  live¬ 
stock  expositions  a  very  fine  steer  was 
entered  for  competition.  This  steer  was 
suddenly  taken  with  a  violent  congestive 
chill,  which  threatened  to  develop  into 
pneumonia.  This  was  on  the  day  before 
the  great  contest  in  which  this  steer  was 
entered.  A  veterinarian  was  called  in 
and  he  considered  it  a  desperate  case. 
He  recommended  large  doses  of  Scotch 
whisky  in  warm  water.  This  was  given 
at  once,  and  repeated  every  three  hours 
with  appropriate  drugs.  This  stimulant 
was  continued  through  the  night,  with 
the  result  that  the  steer  through  this  dos¬ 
ing  threw  off  the  danger  of  congestion. 
Walked  steadily  into  the  show  ring  and 
won  the  blue  ribbon.  The  quantities  of 
liquor  which  that  steer  consumed  must 
have  contained  far  more  alcohol  than 
could  be  found  in  the  pail  of  home-bVewed 
beer,  and  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  that 
cow  was  overcome  by  the  liquor.  She 
probably  took  enough  of  it  to  create  dis¬ 
turbances  in  her  stomach,  and  that  acted 
upon  the  brain  and  gave  her  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  her  owner  noticed. 


Extravagant  Claims  for  Rape 

One  of  our  readers  read  in  the  seed 
catalogue  of  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  that  an  acre  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
will  produce  11.000  lbs.  of  protein.  As 
that  would  be  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
45  tons  of  wheat  bran,  or  75  tons  of 
clover  hay,  or  over  00  tons  of  oats,  or  15 
tons  of  cottonseed  meal  from  one  acre,  it 
seemed  too  good  to  lie  true.  So  he  wrote 
the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company  for  the 
facts.  What  he  got  was  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  following: 

In  regard  to  the  protein  that  we  speak 
of  on  page  1”  of  our  catalog,  will  stall1 
that  it  is  easily  figured  out.  When  30,000 
lbs.  are  produced  per  acre  and  it  analyzes 
57  per  cent  protein,  this  would  run 
around  11,000  lbs. 

In  order  to  be  frank  with  you,  would 
state  that  (lit1  analysis  of  rape  differs 
according  to  the  soil  on  which  it.  is 
raised  as  well  as  the  seasonal  conditions, 
so  that  sometimes  it  only  analyzes  35 
per  cent  protein,  and  not  all  of  this  is 
digestible  protein,  hut  it  certainly  runs 
high  enough  to  make  a  crop  that  can  be 
grown  with  profit  to  every  hog  raiser. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  last  line  of 
the  letter.  We  have  grown  green  rapt 
tit  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre.  In 
“Feeds  and  Feeding”  the  following 
analysis  of  rape  is  given:  Protein,  2.9; 
carbohydrates,  S.4 ;  fat,  0.0.  Thus  in¬ 
stead  of  11,000  lbs.  of  protein  to  the  acre 
the  rape  might  possibly  produce  7S0  lbs., 
which  would  he  equal  to  about  three  tons 
of  bran.  For  all  wo  know  the  Berry 
Company  may  claim  that  they  have  a 
new  variety  of  rape  with  green  leaven 
richer  than  cottonseed  meal — a  worthy 
companion  for  spineless  cactus,  but  we 
have  never  seen  a  more  ridiculous  claim 
made  for  any  farm  crop. 


Fagged  Out 


Empire  Teat  Cups  have  a  gentle  sooth¬ 
ing  action  that  coaxes  the  cows  to  let 
down  easily  and  give  more  milk.  If 
you  are  without  an  Empire  you’re  pay¬ 
ing  for  it.  Better  investigate !  Ask 
for  catalog  6-M 


y^FTER  a  Lard  day  in  the  field  with 
x  the  temperature  up  in  the  nineties 
and  then  milking  20  to  30  cows,  a  man 
may  not  cave  in  as  this  boy  has  done, 
but  he’s  certainly  often  near  doing  it. 

The  Empire  is  doing  a  lot  to  correct 
this  and  keep  the  young  man  on  the 
farm,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  it’s 
making  money  for  his  dad  at  the  same 
time.  Milking  the  Empire  way  is  the 
sure  way  to  better  dairying. 

It  cuts  the  time,  the  cost  and  the  drudgery 
out  of  milk  production. 

“The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies’* 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  manufacturers  of  The  Separator  with 
The  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Chicago,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco  and 
and  Toronto,  Canada 


A  silo  ought  to  last 
a*  long  as  the  barn  it 
is  attached  to. 

— A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Tho  new  hip  roof  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  aro  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  Bafe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  doorB— a  patented  feature. 
The  Indiier  is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted  fingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing.  twisting  or  blowingoveris  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  free  literature  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders.  # 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


MINERALS 
__  HEAVEjws 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mouo* 
linek.  $1  Paekago  sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MiHEBAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  431  Fourth  Arc..  Pittsburg.  P» 


gj  M 


Unadilla  Silos  on 
Famous  Dairy  Farms 

'pnotTSANDS  of  the  na- 
tion’s  dairy  and  stock- 
farms  own  Unadilla  Silos. 

Here  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
Fine  appearance,  strength,  si¬ 
lage  keeping  quality  and  labor 
convenience  win  out  for  the 
UNADTLLA.  When  a  new  silo 
is  added  on  farms  like  these, 
it’s  invariably  a  UNADILLA. 

Borden,  Walker-Gordon,  Hood 
&  Sons,  National,  State,  County. 
College  and  school  farms  have 
UNADILLAS. 

Further  proof  of  UNADILLA 
leadership  among  all  kinds  of 
farmers,  big  and  small,  is  found 
in  the  handsome  UNADILLA 
Catalog.  Send  for  a  copy. 
Learn  why  it  pays  to  buy  early. 

A  fciv  Live  Agents  Wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Trouble  with  Sows 

Wo  have  fed  sows  garbage  and  some 
have  boon  fed  just  grain.  Now  when 
these  pigs  farrow  they  seem  to  have  no 
milk.  Some  will  not  own  their  pigs. 
HoW  long  after  farrowing  should  one 
wait  before,  feeding  pigs  and  what,  should 
be  fed?  l.  w.  ii. 

One  would  not  be  justified  in  changing 
the  ration  of  a  sow  that  has  been  fed 
garbage  to  a  grain  ration  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  farrowing  time.  In  fact,  any  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  ration  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  digestive  system  and  bring  about 
just  such  a  condition  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed — a  failure  to  own  her  pigs  or  come 
to  her  milk  after  farrowing.  It  would  be 
better  to  include  some  grain  in  the  gar¬ 
bage  mixture  previous  to  farrowing,  then 
continue  the  same  mixture  through  the 
critical  period,  reducing  the  quantity  and 
increasing  the  bulk,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  excess  production  of  milk  during 
the  early  stages  of  her  lactation. 

Brood  sows  that  are  in  good  condition 
at  farrowing  time  will  usually  lie  quietly 
during  the  first  24  hours  after  the  pigs 
are  horn,  and  no  feed  should  be  given 
until  the  sow  apparently  requests  it.  Ex¬ 
cessive  feeding  of  any  grain  mixture  is 
very  apt  to  bring  about  the  fevered  con¬ 
dition  <>f  the  udders  that  would  have  a 
tendenev  to  dry  them  off  and  thus  cause 
the  sow  to  go  through  the  sensation  that 
appears  when  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to 
wean  ;  hence  she  refuses  to  own  her  brood. 
Laxatives  in  diet,  accompanied  by  the 
use  of  either  Epsom  salts  or  raw  linsed 
oil.  is  necessary  where  brood  sows  are 
inactive  and  where  they  persist  in  keping 
to  their  beds  unduly  at  farrowing  time. 
A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  oats, 
bran  and  middlings,  to  which  has  been 
added  10  per  cent  of  tankage  or  oilmeal, 
is  well  suited  for  feeding  brood  sows 
previous  to  and  following  farrowing.  If 
skim-milk  is  available  it  should  be  fed  in 
liberal  quantity  during  this  period. 


Handling  Cream 

I  have  very  good  success  with  churn¬ 
ing,  following  the  Government  rules, 
which  call  for  heating  the  cream  to  70  de¬ 
grees  the  day  before  churning.  I  have 
noticed  in  your  answers  to  questions  that, 
you  suggest  heating  to  140  degrees. 
Would  this  improve  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  butter?  I  would  like  to  sell  cream 
in  limited  quantities,  but  do  not.  want  to 
have  it  too  light,  nor  do  I  care  to  give 
heavier  cream  than  necessary.  Is  there 
a  way  of  testing  the  grade  of  cream  as  it 
comes  from  the  separator?  I  should 
think  that  there  might,  be  a  hydrometer 
test  at  a  given  temperature.  H.  F.  s. 

The  only  object  in  heating  cream  to  the 
suggested  temperature  of  140  degrees  is  to 
unify  the  consistency  of  the  material  and 
hasten  the  proper  ripening  of  the  product. 
It  would  not  under  any  conditions  im¬ 
prove  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter. 

Concerning  your  second  question,  as  t<> 
the  means  of  testing  cream  to  determine 
its  quality  and  consistency,  you  are 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  value  of  the 
cream,  as  well  as  its  consistency,  is  based 
upon  its  percentage  of  butterfat.  This 
cun  best,  be  determined  through  the  agency 
of  the  Babcock  test,  which  involves  the 
use  of  the  so-called  Rabeoek  tester,  and 
a  little  hand  machine  can  be  purchased 
at  any  dairy  supply  concern.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  any  other  means 
of  determining  the  quality  of  cream  as 
it  comes  from  the  separator. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal  for  Horses 


I  have  quite  a  lot  of  corn  on  hand  and 
am  having  it  ground,  cob  and  all.  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  oats.  I  feed 
horses  when  working  from  four  to  six 
quarts  three  times  a  day.  with  what  hav 
they  clean  up.  I  have  been  told  such 
rations  would  cause  horses  to  have  worms. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  \v.  c.  \v. 


There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  sup¬ 
pling  corn  and  cob  meal  to  work  horses. 
There  is  no  feeding  value  in  the  corncobs 
themselves,  and,  owing  to  their  porous 
nature,  they  absorb  the  digestive  juices  of 
the  stomach  and  are  very  apt  to  invite 
colic  if  fed  in  generous  amounts  to  idle 
horses.  The  mixing  of  equal  parts  of  oats 
with  the  corn  and  cob  meal  would  increase 
the  feeding  value;  but  I  should  much 
prefer  to  feed  corn  on  the  cob  and  the 
oats  hy  themselves,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  adfl  some  bran  and  oilmeal  to  the  mix¬ 
ture. 


I'he  exclusive  feeding  of  corn  to  hors 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  Timothy  h 
is  very  apt  to  cause  worms;  but  these  c 
he  eliminated  by  using  equal  parts 
iantinn  and  powdered  ferrous  sulpha 
niid  'reding  a  tablespoonful  in  the  fe 
i  wire  a  day  for  four  or  five  days.  A  mi 
'nre  consisting  of  five  parts  of  oats,  t* 
luiits  of  corn,  two  parts  of  bran  and 
M'l'iukhng  of  oilmeal  makes  an  excelle 
combination  for  feeding  work  horses.  T 
amount  of  grain  should  be  reduced 
nut  on  idle  days  and  Sundays,  in  ore 
"  pi event  the  accumulation  of  au  exn 
wye  amount  of  nitrogen  material,  whi 

7  1  *!a^  distress  when  the  hor.* 

au.  pub  to  work  again. 


Raising  Calf 


We  are  expecting  one  of  our 
"  Mien  soon,  ami  want  to 
As  we  are  ' 

10  cure  for 


cows  to 
raise  the  calf. 
t"  i  — inexperienced,  we  would  like 
'  mw  just  how  to  cure  for  and  feed 


the  calf.  We  have  no  skim-milk.  IIow 
shall  we  care  for  the  cow  before  and  after 
coming  fresh?  a.  l.  o. 

New  York. 

If  the  cow  in  question  is  in  good  flesh 
there  is  very  little  that  you  can  do  at 
calving  time  that  will  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  cow.  provided  you  give 
her  a  roomy  box  stall  to  calve  in,  and  are 
careful  to  keep  the  stall  freshly  bedded 
and  dry.  Let  the  calf  have  its  mother’s 
milk  for  the  first  three  days,  after  which 
it  should  be  taught  to  drink  out  of  the 
pail,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  calf, 
it.  should  be  fed  on  straight'  mother's  milk 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  calf  will 
take  to  drinking  more  readily  in  case  it 
is  denied  all  milk  for  a  full  day.  If.  should 
be  given  its  milk  three  times  daily,  and 
should,  not  be  fed  more  than  two  quarts 
of  milk  at  a  feeding  until  it  is  two  or 
three  weeks  old. 


Feeding  Dogs 

Will  you  advise  me  about  feeding  my 
two  dogs  10  months  old?  Their  mother 
is  a  pedigreed  collie,  and  their  father  a 
shepherd.  Never  having  owned  a  dog 
before.  1  do  not  know  much  about  the 
food.  Do  they  need  meat  all  the  time? 
Should  they  be  fed  three  times  a  day? 
How  much  food  should  they  have  a  day? 
They  are  on  a  farm  and  will  get  a  great 
deal  of  exercise.  M.  j.  p. 

Virginia. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  puzzling 
about  the  feeding  of  a  dog  that  has  the 
run  of  a  farm.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  anything  better  for  dogs  than 
table  scraps  that,  have  been  perhaps  di¬ 
luted  with  skimmed  milk;  or,  if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  prepare  some 
special  feed  for  them,  cooked  oatmeal  per¬ 
haps  heads  the  list.  Two  feedings  a  day 
would  be  sufficient,  although  a  dog  very 
seldom  overeats,  and  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  let  him  have  the  table  scraps  fol¬ 
lowing  each  meal  if  he  relished  them. 

I  recently  talked  with  a  dog  fancier 
who  has  produced  a  number  of  noble 
specimens,  and  his  mixture  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmcal  and  oatmeal 


cooked,  and  fed  in  such  quantities  as  thpy 
would  clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily, 
all  of  which  was  supplemented  with  skiin- 
rnilk  whenever  it  was  available. 


Persistent  Milker 
» 

I  have  a  cow  that  absolutely  refuses  to 
dry  up.  I  have  owned  her  about  six 
years,  and  she  has  never  been  dry  a  day. 
She  has  freshened  each  year  in  July,  and 
is  due  at  that  time  this  year.  I  have 
taken  her  grain  away  and  do  not  milk 
her  dry.  This  has  been  my  practice  each 
year,  finally  milking  hut  once  a  day.  yet 
she  gives  some  milk  all  the  time — a  groat 
deal  too  much  to  have  in  the  udder,  and 
a  week  or  two  before  the  calf  is  due  she 
gives  a  great  deal.  I  feel  she  must  go 
dry  this  year  or  be  spoiled.  She  is  an 
excellent  cow — not  old.  She  had  trouble 
with  one  teat  last  Winter.  I  am  still 
use  a  milking  tube  on  it.  The  following 
recipe  has  been  found  in  an  old  cow  book. 
Do  you  think  applying  this  to  her  udder 
would  aggravate  the  condition  in  the 
teat?  One  ounce  powdered  alum;  boil  in 
two  quarts  milk  until  it  turns  to  whey, 
then  boil  in  this  whey  a  large  handful  of 
sage  until  reduced  to  one  quart.  Rub  the 
udder  with  a  little,  and  give  her  the  rest 
to  drink.  it.  o.  f. 


EVERY  TREE  shading  kkss 

.  You  can  prevent  this  loss  and 

offering1  p™'yoS  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogi 

CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY.  Cincinnati.  Ohi* 

WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES. 

If  within  130  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co  .  N  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
116  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  999. 


As  the  cow  has  a  tendency  to  garget  it 
would  be  unwise  to  “dry  her  off.”  That 
would  be  likely  to  induce  a  severe  attack 
which  might  ruin  her  udder  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  prescription  quoted  has  no 
special  merit.  Belladonna  and  camphor 
are  the  two  drugs  par  excellence  for  .stop¬ 
ping  milk  secretion,  and  are  used  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally.  The  milking  tube 
will  be  almost  certain  to  cause  ruinous 
garget  (mammitis  I  bv  carrying  infective 
matter  into  the  teat.  A  veterinarian 
should  be  employed  to  use  a  teat  bistoury 
if  he  finds  the  dilators  do  not  succeed. 
The  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken 
to  sterilize  such  instruments  by  boiling 
for  IH  or  20  minutes  each  time  before  use. 
or  they  will  cause  infection.  Let  the  cow 
run  on  poor  pasture  and  if  necessary  also 
allow  bran,  to  regulate  her  bowels,  but 
give  no  other  feed.  A.  8.  A. 


FOIL  SALK — -A  16-30  Twin  City  tractor,  care¬ 
fully  used  only  two  seasons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  company’s  representative;  also  a 
Grand  Detour  314-inch  gang  plow,  power  pull; 
both  in  excellent  condition:  price.  $1,200;  orig¬ 
inal  cost  $2,500.  8.  C.  BOLLIXC,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Nearly  new.  National  steam  pres¬ 
sure  eanner.  Junior,  $14:  Burpee  tin  can  seuler, 
$9;  both,  $20.  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six. 
Mo. 


FOR  SALK — Pure  maple  syrup,  $3.25  per  gal., 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $3 
per  gallon.  E.  E.  TOUCHETTE,  Montgomery 
Center,  Vt. 


Lower  Your  Milk  Production  Cost 


*  3 

4^-.  :.*.v 

Ife, 


•  'cHARAJfrtSEO  AKAIYS1S 
L  PROTEIN  '  ■  m  K-'- 


.’6%  FAT 

mBt  •  4  fibre  » 


Our  booklets  show  you  how  to 
feed  Unicorn  the  right  way — how 
to  cut  the  cost  by  feeding  less. 


Right  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
you  are  forced  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  or  work 
without  profit. 

A  quality  feed, Unicorn  Dairy  Ration, 
will  help  you  do  this. 

Quality  in  Un  icorn  means  two 
things: 

1.  Using  only  the  best  feeds 
obtainable. 

2.  Putting  them  together 
the  right  way. 

Everywhere,  the  “high  men”  in  cow 
testing  associations,  who  make  the 
largest  netprofit,areUnicorn  feeders. 

Dairymen  have  cut  their  grain  bills 
ten  per  cent  and  more  by  feeding 
Unicorn. 

You  cannot  say  that  your  production 
cost  has  touched  bottom  until  you 
have  fed  Unicorn. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
•  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  following  story  from  Financial 
‘World  very  aptly  explains  how  big  divi¬ 
dends  are  paid  on  oil  stock  for  a  time  in 
order  to  catch  suckers : 

A  promoter  of  an  oil  company  paying 
IS  per  cent  dividends  per  annum  was 
asked  how  he  could  do  it  so  soon.  lie 
let  his  confidant  into  the  secret,  for  he 
knew  he  could  not  sell  him  any  stock. 
“We  have  to  pay  such  dividends."  he  de¬ 
clared.^  “otherwise  the  people  won’t  buy 
stocks."  But  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  his  company  had  a  few'  million  dol¬ 
lars.  requiring  a  few'  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each  year  to  pay  the  dividends,  he 
laughed  and  replied:  “You  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  we  pay  it  on  all  the  capital ;  only 
on  what  stock  has  been  sold :  when  we 
are  through  with  our  financing  probably 
we  won’t  be  able  to  pay  as  much.”  Here 
is  a  secret  explaining  why  so  many  of 
the  oil  companies  of  the  hot-air  class 
cease  dividends,  when  through  w-ith  their 
stock -selling  campaigns. 

The  advertisements  I  mail  you  have 
been  printed  in  a  paper  called  “Grit” 
published  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  I  class 
them  as  fakes.  Two  years  ago  I  mailed 
money  for  the  seed,  but  never  received 
them,  or  any  word  from  the  advertisers. 
Have  you  ever  had  any  information  re¬ 
garding  them?  If  they  are  fakes,  why  do 
not  the  Postoffice  authorities  look  after 
them,  as  I  think  this  is  a  misuse  of  the 
mails?  w\  s.  m. 

New  York. 

The  advertisements  referred  to  are 
signed  by  Kreiter-Murphy  Co..  Stamford. 
Conn.,  describing  the  “Giant  New  Guinea 
Butter  Bean,”  “Giant  Butter  Bean”  and 
“3  Foot  Bean.”  The  first  named  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  year  ago  in  this  department. 
It  is  a  form  of  gourd  sometimes  grown 
and  used  by  Italians,  but  not  relished  by 
Americans.  The  “Giant  Butter  Bean”  is 
described  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar.  If 
is  unknown  to  us,  but  we  conclude  that 
the  claims  made  for  it  are  no  more  justi¬ 
fied  than  the  other.  The  “3  Foot  Bean” 
is  apparently  what  is  commonly  known  as 
“asparagus  bean.”  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  cow'  peas,  is  not  productive,  and 
is  usually  grown  in  this  country  only  as 
a  novelty.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Postoffice 
Department  to  control  this  class  of  adver¬ 
tising.  which  has  a  semblence  of  truth 
about  it.  The  logical  way  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  sending  money  to  such 
houses  is  to  bar  the  publications  coming 
to  the  home  which  carry  this  class  of 
deceptive  and  misleading  advertising. 

I  sold  produce  to  Musehlitz  &  La  Mar, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  the  value  of  $61.85. 
They  sent  me  a  check  for  the  amount,  but 
it  was  protested,  for  the  reason  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  to  meet  it.  I 
have  tried  to  collect  it,  but  failed.  Can 
you  help  me?  S.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  parties  made  many  promises  to 
adjust  the  account,  but  they  failed  to  keep 
them,  and  finally  left  Bethlehem.  We 
traced  La  Mar  to  Harrisburg,  but  could 
not  locate  him.  As  he  had  no  assets,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  collection, 
and  the  transaction  must  be  charged  to 
experience.  Any  firm  or  individual  should 
be  willing  to  furnish  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences.  If  they  cannot,  do  not  favor  them 
with  your  business.  This  is  more  im¬ 
portant  now  than  ever,  and  money  will 
be  saved  if  shippers  will  deal  only  with 
houses  ill  good  standing. 

Fifty  farmers  of  Daviess  County.  In¬ 
diana.  have  filed  suit  against  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Service  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis,  to  recover  payments  of 
cash  and  notes,  claiming  that  they  have 
been  defrauded.  Agents  advertising  to 
the  farmers  stated  that  for  $17  a  year’s 
membership  or  subscription  to  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  given,  entitling  the  holder 
of  the  membership  to  buy  all  his  supplies, 
including  binders,  plows  and  other  tools, 
at  from  17  to  20  per  ceut  less  than  he 
could  buy  them  anywhere  else.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  total  collected  by  the  three 
agents  is  approximately  $7,000. — Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising. 

These  “membership  ’schemes”  and  stock¬ 
selling  schemes  with  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  something  at  a  discount  from  regular 
price  have  always  proved  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  Publisher’s  Desk  has  warned  its 
readers  against  this  form  of  sucker  bait 
for  many  years  back.  Few  of  our  people 
are  in  danger  of  this  particular  scheme, 


but  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  ones 
floating  around  through  the  mails,  and 
peddled  by  plausible  salesmen,  and  it  is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  principle  of  these 
schemes  is  unsound  and  fraudulent  that 
we  print  the  record  of  the  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis  concern. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the 
address  of  George  Livingston  Richards? 
lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  “Richards 
Automatic  8tamp  Tending  Machine.” 
There  is  a  certain  person  dependent,  on 
charity  who  is  a  shareholder  in  the  Rich¬ 
ard,  Ltd.,  and  Franklin  Machine,  Ltd. 
Do  you  think  this  will  ever  amount  to 
anything,  and  is  there  a  way  to  get  the 
money  invested?  His  last  whereabouts 
were  at  15  Houghton  street.  Aldwyeli, 
London.  W.  C..  and  his  last  letter  written 
to  shareholders  February  25.  1919. 

Ohio.  s.  r.  g. 

The  last  report  we  had  on  George  Liv¬ 
ingston  Richards  also  showed  his  address 
to  be  London.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1919  a  subscriber,  who  was  a  victim  of 
one  of  Richards’  “get-rich-quick”  schemes, 
sent  us  one  of  his  circular  letters  asking 
for  more  money,  which  he  led  his  victim 
to  believe  would  result  not  only  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  original  investment,  but  a 
large  profit  besides.  It  seems  to  be  the 
experience  of  this  class  of  promoters  that 
they  can  swindle  their  victims  a  second 
time  more  easily  than  they  can  catch  new 
suckers.  We  doubt  if  it  would  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  George  Livingston 
Richards  if  he  knew  the  victim  referred 
to  is  an  object  of  charity  because  he  had 
swindled  the  individual  out  of  his  or  her 
savings.  “Get-rich-quick”  promoters  are 
not  constituted  that  way.  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  will  take  the  liberty  to  bring  this  item 
to  his  attention,  even  though  his  present 
residence  is  so  far  removed  from  his  pre¬ 
vious  operations,  where  he  is.  no  doubt, 
spending  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  a  lavish 
manner. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in 
several  instances  that  in  a  copy  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  under  date  of  May 
8th,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  Carlisle  Tire  Corporation,  the  reply 
made  in  your  paper  referred  to  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Cord  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  a  distinct  and 
separate  corporation.  This  has  confused 
stockholders  to  the  Carlisle  Tire  Corpora¬ 
tion.  and  we  would  suggest  that  you  be 
kind  enough  to  make  the  correction 
promptly  in  your  next  issue. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  Corporation  is  a 
Delaware  corporation  organized  in  No¬ 
vember.  1919.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,000,000  8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and 
300,000  no  par  value  common  shares 
stock. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  Corporation  has  pur¬ 
chased  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Carlisle 
Gord  Tire  Co.,  Inc., — a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration — and  the  stockholders  of  the 
Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  have  trans¬ 
ferred  their  interests  to  the  Carlisle  Tire 
Corporation. 

C  ARLISLE  TIRE  CORPORATION. 

New  York  City. 

We  are  very  glad  to  publish  the  above 
to  correct  the  records  in  connection  with 
the  item  in  May  8  issue.  The  confusion 
arose  over  the  similarity  of  names  and 
the  fact  that  the  Carlisle  Tire  Corpora¬ 
tion  only  took  over  the  Carlisle  Cord 
Tire  Co.  during  the  past  month.  Our 
report  from  usually  reliable  sources  failed 
to  impart  the  full  information.  We  un¬ 
derstand  the  Carlisle  Tire  Corporation 
have  under  construction  a  large  factory 
on  a  10-acre  tract  of  land  at  Stamford 
and,  until  this  is  completed  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  being  carried  on  at  the  plant  of 
the  old  company  at  Andover.  Mass.  The 
president  of  the  new  company  was  also  a 
director  in  the  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  automobile  tire  business  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  patents  and  pro¬ 
cesses  under  which  the  Carlisle  tires  are 
made  are  very  valuable.  The  Carlisle 
Tire  Corporation  might  well  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  entirely  new  organization,  the 
future  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  time.  This  correction  of  the  previous 
item  must  not  be  considered  in  any  sense 
an  endorsement  of  the  stock  as  an  invest¬ 
ment. 


A  Standard  Bull  Ring 

The  problem  that  is  bothering  me  now 
is  what  kind  of  a  ring  to  put  iu  the  bull's 
nose.  We  had  a  fine  job  on  our  hands 
when  the  big  fellow  broke  his  ring  as  if 
it  were  a  straw,  and  darted  through  a 

partly  open  door  before  we  could  stop  him. 

New  York.  j.  B. 

The  standard  gunmeta!  bull  ring  will 
not  break  readily,  and  is  for  sale  at  most 
hardware  stores  in  country  towns. 

A.  S,  A. 


A  WEED  is  like  a  fly.  Give  it  a  good  start, 
and  before  you  know  it  you  have  hun¬ 
dreds,  thousands,  millions — instead  of  just  one!  We 
kill  the  flies  to  protect  ourselves  against  diseases  that 
they  so  readily  spread;  we  kill  weeds  to  save  our  crops 
from  being  smothered.  “Swat  the  weed”  should  be 
just  as  popular  a  slogan  as  “Swat  the  fly.” 

And  when  it  comes  to  killing  off  weeds,  there  is  no 
more  efficient  tool  than  an  International  Corn  Culti¬ 
vator.  Because  these  cultivators  are  furnished  with 
adjustable  bearings,  making  it  possible  to  take  up  all  play 
from  wear,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  cultivator  close 
against  the  corn  row. 

This  is  practically  impossible  with  a  cheap,  flimsy 
cultivator  that  has  only  bored  bearings,  because  there  is 
no  provision  to  take  up  wear.  As  a  result,  after  the 
cultivator  has  been  used  a  short  time,  the  wheels 
wobble  badly  and  every  time  they  strike  a  bump  or 
rock  they  twist  to  the  side  instead  of  riding  straight 
over  the  obstruction,  causing  the  cultivator  to  dodge 
into  the  nearest  corn  hill  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  If,  to  avoid  this,  the  cultivator  gangs  are  set 
closer  together  a  strip  of  weeds  will  be  left  along  the 
corn  rows  on  each  side.  Rely  on  International. 

There  are  other  desirable  features  aside  from  the 
adjustable  bearing,  which  are  sure  to  interest  you  in 
International  Cultivator  design  and  construction. 
See  your  International  dealer  about  these  cultivators 
the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 


X_TERE  is  an  Ensilage  Cutter  that  is  made  in  sizes  to  match 
A-  your  present  power,  from  4  H.  P.  up— kerosene  or  gasoline 
engine  or  tractor— or  steam  engine.  It  is  equipped  with  the  genuine 
Rockwood  Fibre  Pulley.  It  is  a  low- speed,  light-running,  very  econom¬ 
ical  cutter  that  will  stay  on  the  job  season  after  season--a/u;aya  cutting  clean!  This 

ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

haa  Ball-Bearing  End  Thrust  and  Extra  Knife  Adjustment  which  forces  the  knives 
r'Kht  up  against  the  cutter  bar --and  holds  them  there !  Thus,  haggling,  “chewing," 
and  beating  of  corn  is  impossible.  Every  piece  is  sliced  slick  and  clean-- and  the 
natural  juices  stay  in  the  corn,  where  they  belong. 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  all  about  Ross  Flywheel  and  Cylinder  Type  Machines. 
Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  descriptive  literature.  Act  at  once-- if 
you  want  the  best  cutter  built--ia  time  for  this  year's  work. 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  528  Warder  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Distributor 


ooni  direct  rrom 
My  Big  Factory  To  You. 


Look 
At  Those 
Low  Prices^- 

How  This  Was  Done  raw  matcnals  are 

advancing  daily,  I  reduced  my  prices  to  nearly 
pre-war  level  by  cutting  my  manufacturing  cost, 
increasing  my  factory  production.  Now  my  factory 
is  the  largest  in  America  selling  exclusively  direct  to 
the  user,  and  giving  the  very  highest  quality  engine. 


When 
I  reduced 
my  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  I  re- 
duccd  prices,  giving 
you  the  benefit.  I  am 
no  proliteer.  Before 
deciding  on  any  en 
gino  at  any  price 
get  my  Big  Special 
Offer  ana  Liberal 
Factory  Prices. 

Geo.  E. 
Long 


||Cn  fthoan  Fuel  There  is  no  need  tousoex- 
use  uneap  r  uei  pensive  fuel.  Ottawa  en¬ 
gines  uso  low  grad*  kerosene,  lamp  oil,  uhJwoII 
as  gasolino.  and  they  uso  less  fuel  having 
fewer  moving  parts. 

4!)  Rav  Trial  You  have  90  days  In  which  to 
Uay  ■•Id*  try  the  Ottawa  at  your  own 
work.  Prove  Its  reliability .  easy  starting,  small 
fuel  consumption  —  everything  provided  In  my 
liberal  10-year  Guarantee.  Sizes  IS  to  22  H-P. 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw-Rige— all  prices  low. 


Facv  Tormc  or  cash  If  you  desire.  A  whole 
a.aoj  ■  ui  mo  year  to  pay  ore  my  terms  to  any  re 
liable  man.  Make  your  engine  earn  enough  to  pay 
while  you  use  it.  You  can't  alford  to  be  without  an 
Ottawa  and  you  need  not  pay  more  than  my  price 
ini  fiffnr  To  you  men  who  read  this  good 
dppCIul  viler  paper ,Un  making  a  real 
special  money-saving  offer.  Get  It  before  you 
select  any  engine  at  any  price.  My  new  free 
book  will  go  with  this  offer.  It  Is  the  driest 
ever  printed.  Send  uume  and  address  today. 


Geo.  E.  Long,  Pres.,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  694  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Liberal 

Guaranies 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


d 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes;  must  be  quiet  and  kind  to  stock; 
<tO<i.  board,  room  and  one  day  month.  LEE  P. 
<5 ] ;  a  NT.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  on  duck  and 
chicken  farm;  must  be  willing,  steady  and 
vjood  workers;  state  wages  expected;  permanent 
'jobs  for  right  men.  SHEARER  FRUIT  AND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Yinemont,  Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands;  $2.25  per 
day,  with  board  and  room;  straight  time; 
milkers  $67.50  to  $75  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  Address  WALKER-GORDON  LABORA¬ 
TORY  COMPANY,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children, 
'to  aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island, 
ninety  miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults 
and  four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12; 
r.o  washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mend¬ 
ing.  plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  bo 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
$40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  for  growing  commercial 
plant;  experience  and  ambition  necessary; 
state  salary  expected,  age  and  nationality;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6968, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  experienced  wool 
dipper  to  clip  sixty  sheep  on  contract.  W.  P. 
ANDERSON,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  experienced  and  steady:  good  wages, 
house  and  garden.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARM, 
Westport,  Conn. 

WANTED — June  1.  1920,  married  man  to  work 
on  small  dairy  farm;  must  understand  farm¬ 
ing;  owner  will  be  away  part  of  the  time; 
wages  $70  per  month,  free  house  rent,  firewood, 
garden.  2  quarts  milk  a  day:  if  satisfaction  is 
given  wages  will  be  increased  and  position  will 
last  for  a  term  of  years.  C.  E.  CLOUD,  160 
Rockaway  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman  for  modern  plant:  all 
conveniences;  location,  Northern  New  Jersey: 
state  wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
0983.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  general  housework,  a  middle- 
aged  woman;  no  heavy  washing  required:  good 
wages  to  the  right  person:  Summer  on  Long 
Island:  Winter  in  New  Jersey.  Address  G.  S. 
CROSBY,  8  Hubert  Place,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

WOMAN,  healthy,  wanted  on  private  farm:  no 
washing;  two  children,  two  adults;  modern 
conveniences;  no  boarders.  GROUT,  Raymond, 
N.  H.  _ _ 

WANTED — Milker,  single,  for  herd  of  good 
Guernseys;  best  of  location  and  barn  equip¬ 
ment  in  use;  can  use  one  outside  nfan.  HILL¬ 
TOP  FARM,  Suffield,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  be  good  milker:  wages 
$50  per  month,  board  and  lodging.  II.  A.  nESEL- 
TON,  Johnson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  American  woman  as  family  member 
with  children  in  the  country;  pleasant  home; 
good  pry.  ADVERTISER  6985.  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — For  July  and  August,  one  capable 
woman  or  girl  over  20,  for  general  work  in 
small  boarding  house,  on  farm:  Gentile:  write, 
stating  wages.  MRS.  BUCHANAN,  Ferndale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  women:  one  for  cooking,  one  for 
general  housework  on  farm;  no  laundry. 
FRU1TDALE  FARM.  Guilderland  Center,  N.  Y.; 
’phone  Altamont,  fi-IT-lS. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  general 
housework.  3%  miles  from  Hudson:  no  wash¬ 
ing:  no  farm  work;  $24  a  month.  MISS  PEET, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  country,  near  Philadelphia,  two 
women,  or  man  and  wife,  to  do  all  the  house¬ 
work.  including  plain  cooking  and  waiting  on 
table:  family  of  two ;  wages  to  satisfactory 
cou|de  $100  per  month  and  board:  references  re¬ 
quired.  C.  W.  BRAY,  R.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  experienced  in  barn  work; 

must  he  good  clean  milker  and  keep  modern 
barn  of  24  milking  cows  under  high  score  inspec¬ 
tion:  stnte  age,  single  or  married;  if  married, 
number  in  family,  and  wages  expected.  Address 
G.  H.  HARRIS,  Mgr.,  Providence  Farm,  Ana- 
costia,  D.  C. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  the  following  posi¬ 
tions:  Good  steady  milkers,  single:  experi¬ 

enced  teamsters,  single;  vegetable  gardener, 
single;  creamery  man  and  first-class  butter- 
maker.  single  or  married.  Purebred  Holstein 
herd;  location  Niagara  River,  between  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls:  best  of  living  conditions. 
If  interested  in  a  position  with  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  and  best  equipped  farms  in  the  State, 
write  fully,  stating  wages  in  first  letter, 
WHEATF1ELD  FARMS,  R.  D.  No.  14,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  to  take  care  of  poultry 
and  help  on  private  estate:  wages  $60  per 
month,  board  and  room.  CHARLES  PARR, 
Glen  noad,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

WANTED— -A  couple  to  work  on  an  estate;  man 
to  work  in  garden;  woman  to  do  plain  home 
cooking;  family  of  two  adults  and  three  chil¬ 
dren :  good  references  required:  wages.  $100  per 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6995, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmers;  one  married,  to  take  two 
or  three  boarders,  and  three  single  men:  loea- 
Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  give  full  particulars  in 
f]r*  ’‘‘  ter  M.  &  G.,  Room  909,  215  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

— Single;  good  milker:  experienced 
"i1*’  valves;  year-round  position  on  a  largo 
'wrwr.tn  farm;  state  age,  wages  expected, 
'  '  bllsEP.  6992.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  gent-ral  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  board.  A.  F.,  Box  11,  Mill¬ 
ington,  n;  j,  " 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  reliable 
and  willing  to  work;  best  of  living  conditions; 
wages  $50.00  per  month.  Address  PROVIDENCE 
FARM,  G.  H.  Harris,  Manager,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  garden  on 
private  estate;  $60  per  month,  room  and 
board:  hours  7  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  A.  W.  KING, 
(Hen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  single  man  to  develop 
and  take  charge  of  poultry  department  on  farm 
near  Philadelphia;  must  be  able  to  assist  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  erecting  necessary  buildings,  etc., 
for  large  flock;  to  have  entire  charge  during  de¬ 
velopment  and  after  reaching  commercial  basis; 
fair  salary  with  share  in  profits  later.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  at  once  on  private  estate,  to 
take  charge  of  small  herd  of  Guernseys;  clean¬ 
liness  and  good  butter-maker  essential;  only 
first-class  man  considered:  state  salary  expected 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  PERCY  E. 
IIICKS,  Supt.,  Old  Oaks  Farm,  Rnmson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  assist  on  up-to- 
date  place,  WesteJjester  County,  one  hour  from 
New  York;  must  possess  thorough  understanding 
and  practical  knowledge  crops  and  stock;  dry- 
hand  milker  and  good  at  handling  horses;  wages 
$80  per  month,  with  bonus  every  six  months; 
house  and  fair  privileges:  married  man  without 
children;  references  necessary.  BOX  332,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 


MILLWRIGHT — Single,  for  permanent  position 
on  farm,  mostly  carpenter  work ;  good  room 
and  board;  state  experience,  age.  nationality  and 
salary  expected.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  working  manager  on 
commercial  poultry  plant  or  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  of  estate,  by  steady  and  reliable  man  of 
45,  with  several  years’  practical  experience;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single:  at  once;  for  small  plant 
on  private  estate,  Long  Island;  one  who  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  care  and  feeding,  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  hatching,  raising,  killing  and  dressing  and 
eaponizing;  $70.00  per  month,  room  and  board; 
give  age.  nationality,  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  7006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IVANTED — Westchester  County  married  farmer; 

small  family;  wife  to  attend  to  butter;  small 
herd:  permanent  position:  new  house  with  other 
privileges  furnished;  state  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED— to  work  on  farm; 

must  lie  a  good  milker;  small  dairy:  $60  per 
month  and  board:  apply  at  once.  CHESTER 
SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  Putnam  Co. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  on  general 
or  dairy  farm;  available  July  1st:  single:  22; 
farm  reared;  best  of  agricultural  school  and  col¬ 
lege  training:  practical  experience:  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  6939,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Farmer,  gardener,  super¬ 
intendent.  American  and  European  experience, 
first-class  references,  P.  WILKS  Seed  Store,  155 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN.  gamekeeper:  single;  thoroughly 
understands  brooding,  incubation;  handle  any 
size  plant:  industrious:  well  educated:  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages,  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm.  For  references  and  particulars 
address  ADVERTISER  6960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — By  single  man,  position  with  good 
people  as  farm  foreman  or  manager;  capable, 
trustworthy  and  good  habits:  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture;  further  particulars, 
etc.,  through  correspondence  or  interview;  good 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  6975,'  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — A  thoroughly  efficient  poultry- 
man.  single,  desires  a  change  of  position,  and 
can  produce  the  results.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS, 
Foxboro,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  farmer  wants  position  as  manager: 

age  40:  single:  first-class  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6982.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  lines  of  agriculture, 
wishes  position  at  once  as  superintendent  of  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial  proposition:  American:  ref¬ 
erences:  details  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  37, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate:  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming  and  road  building:  best  of 
references;  married:  age  40.  ADVERTISER 
6984.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  young  men  want  light  work  (5  hours)  on 
farm.  June,  Julv.  August:  small  salary:  near 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  6987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AN  elderly  widow  wishes  housework;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  good  wages  expected.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMRITIOUS.  willing,  conscientious  agricultural 
student  desires  position,  starting  June,  on 
general  farm,  fruit  or  poultry,  where  results  are 
appreciated;  not  afraid  of  bard  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE,  with  boy  three  years,  wants  position  to 
do  general  housework.  NATTE  BUCHALSKY, 
115  nuron  Street,  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

FOUR  high  school  l>oys  wish  position  on  farm  for 
Summer.  Send  particulars  to  C.  WAGNER, 
422  54tli  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  open  for  position:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  ADVERTISER.  6996,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  gardener,  experienced,  married, 
one  child,  wants  position  on  gentleman’s  place; 
references.  ADVERTISER,  613  East  6th  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FARM  EXECUTIVE— 40:  seeks  re-employment; 

Is  college  bred,  with  unbroken  record  of  suc¬ 
cess;  full  management  commercial  farms  or 
estates.  Address  BOX  364.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

BOOK-KEEPER  wishes  position;  no  objection  to 
country:  8  years  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  farm  manager  on  private  estate  by 
high-class  American  with  natural  and  executive 
ability  in  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit,  swine  and 
poultry;  field  and  garden  crops  of  all  kinds:  can 
operate  and  keep  in  repair  any  modern  farm 
machinery;  absolutely  reliable:  married:  age  40; 
no  children.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  32 
Venn  Street,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  gentleman’s 
estate:  over  12  years  as  such  in  last  situa¬ 
tion:  understands  all  kinds  of  modern  machin¬ 
ery.  live  stock  and  cropping:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6994,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOY,  age  16,  strong,  wishes  position  on  dairy 
farm;  no  experience;  willing  to  learn;  practi¬ 
cal  training  preferred  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  an  up-to-date  farm  by 
farmer’s  son;  understands  general  farm  work 
and  milking;  want  to  learn  more.  ADVERTI¬ 
SER  7004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Bookkeeper,  married, 
age  33;  farm  and  private  estate  experience; 
executive  ability,  best  references.  A.  L.,  1185 
East  178th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 
Lake  Musconetcong;  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna:  built  and  always  occupied  by  pres¬ 
ent  owner;  in  perfect  repair;  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed; 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at.  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  storehouse,  stock  and 
five-room  dwelling  house,  barn,  poultry  house 
and  yard:  doing  good  business;  near  station; 
good  location;  easy  terms.  Address  Owner, 

A.  R.  ENNIS,  Westover,  Md. 

TWO  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  Eastern  New 
York:  rich,  level  land,  suitable  for  tractor; 
new  buildings,  concrete  stables;  every  conveni¬ 
ence;  State  roads;  near  town.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description,  BOX  304,  Middleburgh.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm;  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter,  with  photo,  which  will  be  returned. 

J.  A.  O'DONNELL,  7618  Seventh  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  of  30  herd 
Holsteins;  established  retail  route  of  75  gal¬ 
lons  at  22  cents  per  quart:  terms  if  necessary; 
buildings  and  land  for  rent.  Can  you  afford  to 
miss  this?  Address  P.  0.  BOX  612,  Norfolk,  Va. 

135- ACHE  river  farm;  7  rows,  horse,  pigs,  hens 
and  all  equipment;  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
farm;  all  for  $45  per  acre.  CHARLES  MAN- 
LEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 

1 

FRFIT  and  poultry  farm.  $6.500 — 95  acres; 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.;  Lake  front:  near  Summer 
resort  and  markets:  on  State  road:  large  apple, 
pear,  plum  and  peach  orchards  in  full  bearing: 
currant,  raspberry  and  strawberry  patches:  two 
barns  and  good  nine-room  house:  three  springs: 
near  sehools.  store,  depot  and  milk  station:  sold 
to  settle  estate:  $2,500  down.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6979.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  BARGAIN — Hudson  Valley  farm:  100  acres: 

very  productive:  raise  any  crop;  especially 
adapted  to  fruit:  700  trees:  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum:  also  berries,  grapes,  currants:  valuable 
woodlot:  fine  old-fashioned  house,  completely 
furnished:  large  barn,  carriage  house..  sheep 
bouse,  granary  and  poultry  houses,  all  in  good 
condition:  water  in  house  and  at  barn:  springs, 
wells:  2 U.  miles  R.  R.  station;  telephone:  mail 
at  door:  $85  per  acre,  including  horses,  cows, 
chickens,  complete  farm  equipment:  immediate 
possession:  terms.  ALICE  POWELL,  R.  D., 
West  Coxsaekie,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm  for  sale — Good  lay¬ 
ing  house,  barn,  small  buildings:  cultivated 
ground  for  garden:  partly  cleared  land  for  range 
and  some  woodland:  modern  six-room  house: 
cellar  under  the  whole  house:  everything  in  good 
condition:  seven  acres  of  land;  two  miles  from 
town;  near  to  other  poultry  farms.  For  terms 
and  particulars,  ADVERTISER  6976,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  35  aeres:  fertile,  level,  free 
from  rocks;  particulars,  write  DAY,  Box  85, 
Coventry,  R.  I. 

FOR  RENT  on  cash  basis.  232  acres,  level  fruit 
and  dairy  farm.  Address  CHAS.  B.  PRES¬ 
COTT.  Attica.  N.  Y. 

BORDERING  Lake  Seneca,  good  farm  of  218 
aeres  for  sale;  well  adapted  for  stock  raising, 
fruit  or  general  farming.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

200-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  with  good  buildings: 

within  V,  mile  of  two  pretty  Jakes;  great 
Summer  resort;  bargain  at  $3,500.  R.  J. 
DAVIS.  South  Kent.  Conn. 

OPPORTUNITY  FARM  in  central  N.  J.  of  SO 
acres;  $11,000;  including  12  cows;  4  horses; 
poultrv.  all  crops:  buildings  in  good  shape;  two 
new  silos:  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation: 
full  line  of  up-to-date  machinery;  $5,000  per 
vear  income.  ADVERTISER  6989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Ridgefield;  desirable 
ten  acre  place;  close  in;  mile  to  station: 
$6,500;  particulars.  JOS.  GILLUM,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — T.arge  farm;  stocked.  BOX  65, 
Wardsboro,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm.  40  acres.  20  miles 
above  Trenton;  old  mansion  overlooking  Dela¬ 
ware;  beautiful  views;  half  mile  from  station; 
near  artist  colony:  fruit,  truck,  poultry,  bees. 
E.  PALMER.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

LET  me  send  you  full  particulars,  small  subur¬ 
ban  farm,  hour  out  New  York  City,  modern 
buildings,  for  sale  or  exchange  for  large  one. 
ADVERTISER  6990.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY.  N.  Y.,  farms:  have  four 
to  sell  immediately,  varying  from  small  to  50- 
cow  farm:  if  you  are  interested,  write,  being 
sure  to  state  in  first  letter  size  farm  you  would 
like,  amount  to  pay  down  and  what  you  need,  so 
T  may  send  particulars  at  once.  AD\  ERTISER 
6991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HILLCRKST  FARM  for  sale,  desirable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home;  all  conveniences;  high  elevation; 
finest  view  in  Litchfield  County;  will  sell  fur¬ 
nished.  WORTHINGTON  HOLCOMB,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  purchas¬ 
ing,  farm  of  from  40  to  70  aeres.  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City:  New  York  State  or 
Western  Connecticut.  JOHN  BAXTER,  26  E. 
32d  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

ARE  YOU  looking  for  a  paying  poultry  farm  of 
50  aeres,  with  some  fruit?  Write  at  once. 
ET.DEN  H.  CHAPMAN,  Damariseotta.  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  track  farm;  ideal 
country  home;  large,  up-to-date,  pretentious 
13-room  house,  with  furnace,  electricity,  etc. ; 
beautiful  lawns,  shrubbery  and  shade  trees;  on 
State  road,  just  inside  city  limits;  housing  room 
for  2,000  hens;  new  houses,  built  on  Cornell 
plan;  room  for  4,000  baby  chicks;  incubator 
capacity  2,600;  eight  acres  extra  good  quality 
land;  1%  acres  strawberries,  1  acre  raspberries, 
%  acre  of  asparagus;  good  home  markets;  a 
money  maker;  all  equipment  and  1,000  hens; 
price  $11,900.  F.  E.  McALLISTER,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  upland  farm;  three  miles 
from  Kingston;  stocked,  equipped  and  planted; 
$2,500;  terms.  OSCAR  ADDIS,  628  Broadway, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Will  buy  or  exchange  town  property 
for  farm,  stocked;  50  miles  New  York; 
Westchester  preferred.  BOX  245,  Harrison, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 31  acres  of  clear  level  farm  land; 

49  miles  out,  on  Long  Island;  sehools,  churches 
and  postofliee  nearby;  215  miles  from  R.  R. 
station;  %  mile  to  State  road;  “all  or  any  part.” 
M.  T.  BLACKLOCK,  Box  57,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange — 80  acres;  near  Ocala, 
Florida;  value  $1,500;  as  first  payment  on 
stocked  poultry  farm;  Rockland  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  “FLORIDA,”  Nanuet  P.  O., 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  situated  on  Vineland 
track:  214  miles  from  town;  10  minutes’  walk 
to  trolley;  consisting  of  10  acres  fertile  soil; 
housing  capacity  for  1.200  layers;  Hall  hot 
water  system;  brooder  botise.  5  colony  houses: 
8-room  dwelling,  bath,  beater,  Delco  electric 
lights;  500  laying  hens,  600  chicks,  incubators, 
horse  and  tools:  cheap;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Commuter's  20-acre  poultry  farm; 

New  Jersey  town.  3.000;  50  miles  from  New 
York;  on  three  railroads;  modern  house.  Im¬ 
provements:  price  $8,500.  BOX  63,  North 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm;  good  bouse  and  out¬ 
buildings:  $1,000  standing  timber;  terms  $2,000 
cash.  Address  BOX  73.  Sanbornville,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE— 28  acres  land:  cheap.  CHARLES 
JONES,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 380  acres  in  Southern  New  York; 

good  buildings;  50  acres  timber;  this  is  a 
splendid  farm,  well  worth  investigating:  or  wifi 
exchange  for  farm  in  the  South.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  1-lb.  box.  65c:  2-lb..  $1.25.  up 
to  fourth  zone;  money  with  order.  “EXDION.” 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


POSTS  and  poles  direct  from  forest;  long  life. 
DAVID  S.  STRAUMAN,  Berea,  O. 


FOR  SALE — 900-lb.  De  Laval  separator;  late 
model;  like  new;  automatic  milk  bottle  filler, 
enameled,  like  new;  twenty-four-bottle  Faeele 
turbine  tester;  B.  &  W.  milk  heater.  No.  1:  30 
metal  quart  bottle  cases  with  inverting  decks; 
all  in  good  condition  and  a  bargain.  C.  L.  ST. 
JOHN,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Caledonia  bean  harvester:  good  as 
new:  $30,  f.  o.  b.  ears.  C.  L.  ST.  JOHN, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chick  coops;  3x6  feet;  the 
sanitary  kind.  BARGAIN,  Lookout,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Babv  lamb  skins.  HENRIETTA 
L.  EXTON,  Hampton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  plant:  capacity, 
500  cans  per  day:  in  first-class  condition;  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts,  1  to¬ 
mato  scalder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings: 
this  plant  is  all  you  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station:  a  bar¬ 
gain — can’t  be  duplieated  for  $475.  H.  TUR- 
RENTINE.  Waukon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder;  good 
as  new:  price,  if  taken  at  once,  $10.  H.  TUR- 
RENTINE.  Waukon,  Iowa. 


CANDEE  three  thonsand-egg:  $250.00  takes  it; 
June  delivery.  R.  BENJAMIN,  Freehold, 

N.  J. 


PENDLETON'S  POFLTRY  FARM  wants  reliable 
customers  for  either  white  or  brown  eggs; 
parcel  post,  shipments  or  in  ease  lots.  Address 
FRANK  W.  PENDLETON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


iso  At  tcr;s  nne  lanu;  •  i  nine  to  n.  «.  sinuou 
and  cement  pike,  leading  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia:  good  buildings:  steam  beat,  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water.  For  full  description  and 
price  write  II.  T.  TABOR,  Sylmar,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 94  acres;  good  building  and  loca¬ 
tion:  $2,500:  half  cash,  balance  time;  $100  off 
for  all  cash;  must  be  sold  by  June  first.  Write 
JOHN  MEKGENTHAL.  East  Holden,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ospravmo  six-row  triple  pump 
sprayer.  $100:  one  Missouri  grain  drill.  $75; 
one  Mann’s  hand  bone  cutter,  No.  5.  $5;  all  used 
bat  little;  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLERY.  Owego.  N.  Y. 

^ - —* 

HAY  for  sale;  about  100  tons  first-class  Tim¬ 
othy,  baled,  will  be  delivered  at  Lee,  Mass., 
free  on  board;  make  an  offer.  C.  E.  CLOUD, 
160  Rockaway  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 250  Georgia  carriers,  nailed  to¬ 
gether,  never  been  used,  complete  with  tills 
and  dividers;  price  25e:  1.000  corrugated  card¬ 
board  cushions,  price  $15.  DELICIOUS  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Two-horse  hay  rake;  pole  split  for 
one  horse  when  desired;  used  one  season:  cost 
$40.80;  sell  for  $30.  LLOYD  H.  NELSON,  Bask¬ 
ing  Ridge,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ten  or  twelve  tons  1918  bright 
wheat  straw:  large  bales:  $18  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  J.  CARMAN. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  Milker.  F.  CHAMPLIN, 
W.  Hartford,  Vt. 


SALE  HALF  PRICE — 5-10  Avery  two-row  culti¬ 
vator,  four  cylinders:  practically  good  as  new; 
in  perfect  condition.  BURD  P.  EVANS,  Trappe, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  two  double  unit  “Calf-way’* 

milker;  all  complete,  with  vacuum  pump  and 
tank;  never  used:  and  a  50-cow  milker;  retail 
price  is  between  $450  and  $500;  will  sacrifice  for 
check  of  $250.  ADVERTISER  6998,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ . 

W\NTED — Board  for  Summer  for  mother  and 
daughter  (16);  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream 
and  chickens  requited:  also  indoor  bathroom. 
MRS  ALFRED  TONG.  Woodhull  Avenue,  Hollis, 

L.  I„  N.  Y. _  _ 

8-16  MOGUL  tractor;  good  running  order:  first 
$250  takes  it:  2-bottom  plow.  $50.00:  t.  o  b. 
Middleport.  WILLIAM  F.  GILBERT,  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y.  _ - 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
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F  the  average  motorist  could 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
vulcanizing  shop  —  watch 
the  tires  coming  in  for  repair 


I 


Here  is  a  car  that  has  run  too  close 
to  the  curb.  Rubbing  up  against  curbs 
will  grind  the  rubber  off  the  side  of  a 
tire,  finally  exposing  the  fabric  to  the 
action  of  sand  and  water. 

A  great  many  tires  would  last  longer 
if  their  owners  were  only  a  little  more 
careful  not  to  scrape  against  curbs  in 
stopping  and  starting. 


tire  user — putting  his  problem 
before  the  problem  of  markets* 


with  all  their  weaknesses  show¬ 
ing — talk  to  the  shop  manager 
away  from  the  cheers  of  the 
tire  salesmen — 


looking  for  today  is  good  tires 
— not  tires  that  may  have  to  be 
made  good. 

And  they  are  going  more  and 


Every  important  advance  in 
tire  manufacture  has  come  from 
the  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany — the first  straight- side  2Aito- 


He  would  see  what  comes  of 
thinking  too  much  in  terms  of 
“concessions”  and  “allowances.” 


more  to  the  dealer  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  based  on  quality  instead 
of  on  chance. 


mobile  tire,  the  first  pneumatic 
truck  tire,  the  grainless  rubber 
solid  truck  tire,  for  instance. 


#  *  * 

Concessions  and  allowances 
are  what  the  irresponsible  tire 
dealer  lives  on. 

He  finds  it  easier  to  convince 
a  man  that  he  will  make  good  on 
a  tire  if  it  goes  bad  than  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  it  won’t  go  bad. 

What  practical  motorists  are 


#  *  * 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  stands  back  of  that 
kind  of  a  dealer  with  all  the 
tremendous  resources  at  its 
command. 

It  has  staked  a  larger  invest¬ 
ment  on  quality  than  any  other 
rubber  organization.  Its  first 
thought  has  always  been  of  the 


The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for 
the  life  of  the  tire,  and  not  for 
a  limited  mileage. 

#  #  * 

Nearly  every  man  pays  for 
U.  S.  Tire  quality,  but  he 
doesn’t  always  get  it. 

If  he  did  the  country  wouldn’t 
need  forty  million  tires  this  year. 


Fifty-three  The  oldest  and  largest  Two  hundred  and 

Factories  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  thirty-five  Branches 
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Goats  and  Hogs  For  Clearing,  Land 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE—  Oil  page  .444  you 
ask  the  experience  of  your  readers  in  keeping 
"Oats  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  brush  land.  T  have 
done  it  in  a  small  way,  about  20  goats,  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  found  it  so  far  as  results  to 
the  land  very  satisfactory.  They  reduced  work  with 
hoe,'  mattock  and  ax  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  I  believe  it  is  regarded  by 
those  who  have  given  the  matter 
extended  trial  that  15  to  20  goats 
to  the  acre  are  about  the  proper 
number,  and  that  two  to  three 
years  are  required  to  clean  thor¬ 
oughly  a  given  plot.  My  plan 
was,  and  it.  is  approved  by  ex¬ 
perience.  to  subdivide  an  acre  lot 
into  about  four  plots,  and  keep 
flii'  goats  in  one  of  these  until  it 
was  absolutely  divested  of  f< di¬ 
ngo.  By  the  time  the  goats  have 
finished  the  fourth  plot  the  first 
would  be  requiring  their  atten¬ 
tion.  and  they  would  go  at  it 
eagerly,  as  the  leaves  would  be 
young  and  tender,  and  they 
would  finish  them  in  much 
shorter  order  than  on  the  first 
round.  On  every  succeeding 
round  the  growth  would  he  less 
vigorous,  so  that  the  use  of  hoe, 
ax  and  mattock  in  J.uly.  August 
and  September  would  kill  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  sprouts.  I 
would  impress  upon  anyone  the 
advisability  of  a  free  and  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  the  implements  named 
in  connection  with  any  animals 
used  for  clearing  purposes. 

GOOD  FENCES  NEEDED.— 

Fencing  is  a  matter  for  prime 
consideration  in  keeping  goats. 

A  woven  wire  fence  four  feet 
high  with  six-inch  stays  is  about 
right.  With  the  stay  wires  far¬ 
ther  apart  the  temptation  for  the 
kids  and  small  goats  to  break 
through  is  too  great  to  l>e  re¬ 
sisted.  even  though  the  picking 
Is  just  as  good  inside.  However, 
this  is  characteristic  of  all  ani¬ 
mals.  [  might  say  that  so  far  as 
"A  experience  goes  this  tendency 
to  break  hounds  seems  to  be  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  general. 

GOATS  AND  SHOTES. — In 
general  goats  will  eat  all  forms 
•4  brush  if  forced  to,  even  sumac  and  poison  laurel, 
if  deprived  of  other  food,  of  course  they  should  not 
ll('  'lli(>wed  to  touch  the  laurel.  Among  the  sprouts 
which  my  goats  seemed  to  like  least  were  hickory. 
*lntA\ood  and  hazel.  Everything  else  they  will  devour 
eagerly,  including  walnut,  oak,  maple,  elm.  sassafras. 
nil|l'  or  poplar,  redbud,  gum.  etc.  Put  a  hunch  of 
sli  des  in  with  the  goats  and  occasionally  the  cattle. 

llle  fbne  the  “frost  is  on  the  pumpkin"  that 
iU1°  Io<  look  like  a  miniature  Sahara  desert.  I 
‘!m  11  1111,1  believer  in  the  firm  of  “Goats  &  Shotes” 
°1’  grouiul  clearing  purposes.  Of  course  the  shotes 


are  to  be  kept  in  the  brush  lot  only  a  part  of  the  (lay 
and  must  be  fed  on  the  side.  However,  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  salt  in  their  slop  they  will  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  rooting  that  will  expose  I  he 
roots  of  the  brush,  so  that  they  will  dry  out. 
They  will  also  bark  or  skin  many  of  the  roots. 
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GETTING  THE  GOATS. — The  getting  of  goats  is 
not  an  easy  matter  in  ibis  section  of  the  country.  T 
picked  mine  up  here  and  there.  Had  I  to  do  it  over 
again  1  would  place  an  order  about  April  1  with  a 
commission  firm  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  stockyards. 
The  shipping  cost  would  he  greater,  hut  the  initial 
cost  per  goat  would  he  less,  and  1  would  get  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  If  I  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  goat 
breeding  business  1  would  buy  only  wethers,  with 
the  idea  of  disposing  of  them  in  the  Fall  for  meat, 
when  they  ought  to  be  nice  and  fat.  if  the  picking 
has  not  become  too  lean.  It  will  luudly  pass  as  a 


brush-cleaning  proposition  to  keep  goats  through  the 
Winter,  as  they  must  he  fed,  watered  and  cared  for 
generally.  In  the  Summer,  when  there  are  lots  of 
green  leaves  to  be  eaten,  goats  seem  to  require  little 
or  no  water,  and  days  at  a  time  they  will  not  touch 
it.  even  when  at  hand.  As  a  Winter  diet  goats  on  a 

_  farm  must  have  some  grain,  corn 

fodder  blades,  hay.  straw,  etc. 
In  Winter  they  must  be  watered 
regularly.  An  omission  of  water 
is  sure  to  result  in  a  lot  of  dead 
goats. 

SHOTES  AS  RRFSH-EATERS. 
— I  have  referred  to  hogs  as  a 
help  in  clearing  land  of  sprouts. 
T  would  like  t<>  add  that  1  do  not 
think  their  usefulness  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  sufficiently  appreciated. 
I  have  turned  six  100-pound 
shotes  into  an  acre  lot,  and  by 
the  following  .Tar.ua ry  they  had 
killed  hundreds  of  sassafras,  dog¬ 
wood.  maple,  hickory,  oak  and 
gum  trees,  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  by  exposing  their  roots. 
These  hogs  were  breeding  stock, 
and  it  was  not  desirable  that 
they  should  be  kept  overly  fat. 

POND  -  BUILDING  HOGS.— 
1  'erhaps  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  learn  that  under 
certain  circu instances  hogs  may 
be  used  quite  successfully  in 
pond  building.  In  the  limestone 
hills  of  this  part  of  Indiana  (the 
southern  end i  are  many  depres¬ 
sions  of  varying  size  and  depth, 
locally  known  as  “sink-holes.” 
In  their  natural  state  most  "sink¬ 
holes"  leak  like  a  sieve,  due  to 
great  c-raeks  in  the  limestone  be¬ 
neath.  But  with  the  aid  of  hogs 
these  "sink-holes"  are  frequently 
made  into  splendid  ponds,  thus 
giving  a  plentiful  water  supply 
even  on  the  highest  hills.  The 
plan  is  to  put  a  hog-tight  fence 
about  the  "sink-hole."  but  allow¬ 
ing  sutllcient  room  on  all  sides  at 
the  top  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  hogs  in  case  the  “sink-hole” 
should  be  tilled  by  a  sudden 
cloudburst,  and  also  to  allow 
room  for  a  shelter  cot  for  the 
hogs,  a  feeding  trough,  rubbing 
poles,  etc.  Then  turn  the  hogs 
in.  Feed  them  their  slop  in  a  trough  convenient  to 
the  fence,  hut,  their  shelled  corn,  oats  and  other  un¬ 
ground  grain  must  bo  fed  on  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  "sink-hole."  1  have  such  a  “sink-hole"  in  the 
process  of  transformation  into  a  pond.  A  year  ago 
tin*  coming  May.  before  the  hogs  were  turned  into 
it,  it  was  filled  to  the  overflowing  point,  though  fully 
15  feet  in  the  ecu  ter.  hut  10  hours  later  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  empty.  In  June  three  hogs  were  placed  in  the 
hole,  and  now  it.  contains  at  all  times  two  to  throe 
feet  of  water,  and  will  he  a  useful  pond.  c.  N. 

Indiana. 
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A  Succession  of  Manurial  Crops 

I  have  -a  small  place  of  five  acres  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  city.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam.'  I  wish  to  build 
up  about  three  acres  which  it  will,  not  be  convenient 
for  me  to  cultivate  for  the  next  two  years.  One  of  my 
friends  (a  market  gardener)  advises  me  to  sow  this 
area  this  Spring  with  oats  and  Canadian  field  peas, 
plow  the  crop  under  before  it  ripens,  and  then  sow  with 
clover.  This  would  probably  be  in  July.  Would  I  uot. 
if  it  were  hot  and  dry.  be  apt  to  lose  my  clover? 
Another  friend  recommends  the  first  part  of  the  above 
program.-  and  advises  me  after  plowing  under  the  first 
crop  to  sow  rye  and  vetch  in  late  September.  I  have 
a  couple  of  years  to  put  this  piece  in  shape,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  use  green  crops  to  plow  under  rather  than 
buy  fertilizer.  Stable  manure  is  very  scarce  and  the 
cost  prohibitive.  1  care  nothing  for  the  hay,  as  I  keep 
no  stock.  J.  E.  H. 

Saratoga  Co.,  X.  T. 

YOUR  friend  is  right  about  starting  with  oats  and 
Canadian  peas.  That,  combination  is  the  best 
manurial  crop  to  start  in  the  Spring,  When  you 
plow  that  under  in  the  beat  of  Summer  you  should 
use  at  least  1.200  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre.  This  will 
help  to  prevent  souring  the  land  and  also  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  oats  and  peas.  Then  several  courses 
are  open.  You  can  work  the  land  several  times 
through  late  Summer  and  then  seed  to  a  combination 
of  rye  and  vetch  or  rye  and  Alsike  clover.  We  would 
not  advise  you  to  seed  to  clover  alone.  Or,  right 
after  the  oats  and  peas  are  plowed  under  and  well 
packed  or  rolled,  harrow  in  the  lime  and  seed  a 
combination  of  six  to  seven  pecks  of  buckwheat, 
three  pecks  of  rye  and  five  pounds  of  Alsike  clover 
per  acre.  You  cannot,  of  course,  seed  them  all  at 
one  time,  as  the  seeds  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
weight.  Harrow  this  combination  in.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  wii'l,  of  course,  come  up  first  and  make  a  rank 
growth.  The  rye  and  clover  will  come  more  slowly, 
and  will  bo  hidden  by  the  buckwheat.  In  late  Sep¬ 
tember  clip  off  the  buckwheat  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
ground.  If  the  season  has  been  favorable  the  rye 
and  clover  will  come  on  through  the  buckwheat  and 
cover  the  ground  for  Winter.  The  combination  of 
buckwheat,  rye  and  clover  is  good  for  a  damp  season, 
but  would  probably  fail  in  a  drought.  Where  it 
succeeds  it  adds  a  tremendous  amount  of  humus  to 
the  soil.  If  the  Summer  is  fairly  moist  we  would 
try  it,  but  if  there  is  a  drought  plow  under  the  oats 
and  peas.  Keep  the  soil  well  cultivated  or  harrowed 
and  seed  to  rye  and  Alsike  clover  in  September.  We 
think  this  clover  will  suit  you  bettor  than  vetch. 
The  next  year  plow  under  the  rye  and  clover  and 
sow  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans.  Plow  these  under  in 
September  and  seed  again  to  rye  arid  clover,  and  you 
will  then  have  that  soil  so  well  stuffed  with  organic 
matter  that  you  can  do  anything  with  it.  There  are 
some  things  to  remember.  Whenever  you  plow  under 
a  big  green  crop  pad;  Ihr  soil  down  with  a  roller  or 
heavy  drag.  That  will  delay  and  thus  prevent  too 
much  souring  of  the  ground  and  it  will  keep  out  the 
air  and  prevent  too  quick  drying.  Use  lime  at  least 
once  heavily.  Annual  applications  of  600  lbs.  after 
plowing  under  the  oats  and  peas  and  the  next  year’s 
crop  of  rye  and  clover  would  be  better.  ‘  If  you  can 
use  400  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  acid  phosphate  each  year 
you  will  get  an  extra  growth  of  all  crops,  and  have 
this  phosphorus  stored  up  for  you  in  the  soil  to  feed 
future  crops. 


Soy  Beans  Prove  Profitable 

Gr>.  SMITH  &  SON  of  North  Charlestown,  N.  Y., 
•  have  evidently  proven  that  it  is  profitable  to 
grow  Soy  beans  for  mixing  in  the  silage  at  silo-filling 
time,  for  now,  when  they  are  feeding  this  mixture, 
their  feed  bill  is  reduced  at  least  $1  a  day.  Last 
year  they  grew  about  one  acre  of  Soy  beans  sepa¬ 
rately  from  corn,  giving  them  good  cultivation,  and 
had  a  fine  crop.  They  were  cut  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  at  corn  harvesting  time,  and  mixed  in  with 
the  corn,  about  one  load  of  beans  to  four  loads  of 
corn,  when  filling  the  silo.  Mixing  at  this  rate  pro¬ 
vided  27  ft.  of  silage  in  a  silo  10  ft.  in  diameter. 
Smith  &  Son  have  two  silos,  and  one  of  them  was 
filled  with  straight  corn  silage,  the  plan  being  to 
run  a  comparative  test  on  b  ,th  kinds  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  determine  whether  Soy 
beans  would  improve  the  quality  of  silage  and  enable 
them  to  reduce  the  concentrate  feeds. 

They  have  a  dairy  of  13  cows,  nearly  all  grade 
Holsteins,  which  freshened  in  the  Fall,  and  February 
1  they  were  producing  300  lbs.  of  milk  daily.  The 
herd  was  fed  until  February  1  plain  corn  silage,  at 
which  time  a  change  was  made  to  the  mixture.  Up 
to  that  time  they  produced  about  300  lbs.  of  milk 
daily  on  30  to  35  lbs.  of  corn  silage  per  day,  also  two 
small  feeds  of  clover  mixed  hay  and  a  feed  of  Timo¬ 
thy.  The  grain  ration  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  100 
lbs.  each  of  oilmeal,  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal  36 
per  cent,  and  200  lbs.  each  of  mixed  feed  and  prov¬ 
ender.  This  contained  about  18.1  per  cent  digestible 
protein  and  cost  $3.70  per  100.  Each  cow  received 
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1  lb.  of  this  feed  to  every  5  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily,  or  a  total  of  00  lbs.  was  being  fed  to  the  herd. 
The  total  cost  was  $2.22  per  day.  On  February  1  a 
change  was  made  to  Soy  bean  silage  fed  at  the  same 
rate  with  bay.  and  the  grain  ration  was  cut  in  half. 
At  first  the  production  dropped  off,  probably  because 
of  the  sudden  change,  and  also  because  the  silage 
at  the  top  of  the  silo  was  not  as  good  quality  as  it. 
was  a  little  farther  down.  But  it  soon  came  back  to 
normal,  and  the  herd  produced  as  much  on  the  half 
grain  ration  and  Soy  bean  silage  as  they  did  on  a 
full  ration  with  plain  corn  silage.  The  beans,  being 
rich  in  protein,  were  able  to  supply  that  which  had 
formerly  been  supplied  by  the  extra  feed.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  saving  per  day  was  $1.11.  and 
from  February  1  to  May  15,  the  time  they  expect  the 
silage  will  last,  the  total  saving  for  10°  days  will 
amount  to  $114.33.  Since  the  beans  grew  -  >  one  acre 
of  ground,  we  can  assume  that  this  ac  produced 
over  $100  worth  of  feed  for  Smith  &  Son.  Not  only 
did  they  produce  excellent  feed,  hut  because  the 
beans  are  able  to  gather  r'trogen  from  the  air,  they 
have  enriched  the  soil  r.  s  well.  h.  n.  wells. 


A  Cover  Crop  in  Com 

On  page  S70  you  say  “sow  a  clover  crop  in  the  corn, 
plow  this  under  in  the  Spring.”  At  what  time  should 
clover  be  sown,  and  how  long  must,  it  stand?  1  can 
■hardly  believe  you  intend  it  literally  to  “sow  in  the 
corn”  before  corn  is  cleaned  up.  and  would  this  mean  to 
sow  this  Fall,  for  instance,  cut  it  next  Summer  and 
plow  under  for  1022  potatoes?  J.  h.  k. 

Landing,  N.  .T. 

E  meant  to  say  a  “cover  crop,”  by  which  we 
mean  a  mixture  of  seeds  scattered  in  the 
growing  corn,  and  worked  into  the  corn  at  the  last 
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clover.  When  the  seeds  are  scattered  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  we  take  a  cultivator  and  arrange  it  so 
it  will  not,  run  over  two  inches  deep.  This  is  run 
through  the  rows,  the  snrae  as  any  other  cultivation. 
It  is  an  excellent,  plan  to  fasten  a  piece  of  board  or 
a  plank  by  means  of  a  wire  to  the  back  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  This  scrapes  over  the  ground,  smoothing 
down  the  surface  and  working  the  seed  evenly  into 
the  soil.  In  a  small  piece  of  corn  it  will  pay  to  fol¬ 
low  with  an  iron  rake  and  cover  all  the  seeds  that 
are  on  top  of  the  ground.  This  cover  crop  is  then 
left,  alone.  It  makes  a  slow  growth  until  the  corn  is 
cut.;  then  it  comes  on  and  grows  through  the  Fall, 
covering  the  ground  and  saving  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  which  might  otherwise  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  soil  and  lost.  The  following  Spring  Ibis 
cover  crop  makes  a  fair  growth  and  may  be  plowed 
under  before  the  rye  comes  to  n  head,  corn  or  any 
other  crop  being  planted  after  it  is  plowed  under.  In 
case  you  want  to  plant  potatoes  in  1922,  you  can 
work  in  two  cover  crops  in  this  way,  seeding  this 
year  in  corn  and  plowing  it  under  next  year.  Then 
plant  it  with  corn  again,  seeding  a  cover  crop  once 
more  as  we  describe.  Then,  following  that;  potatoes 
may  he  planted  after  the  plowing  under  of  the  cover 
crop.  The  advantage  of  doing  this  is  that  you  in¬ 
crease  the  organic  matter  and  save  the  nitrates 
which  otherwise  would  wash  away  from  the  field. 
Thera  is  not.  usually  any  danger  or  loss  in  seeding 
this  cover  crop,  except  possibly  in  a  very  dry  season. 
In  such  a  season  it  is  possible  that  there  would  not 
he  moisture  enough  for  both  the  corn  crop  and  the 
cover  crop,  so  that  one  or  .both  of  them  might  suffer. 
Except  for  that  the  practice  is  a  good  one. 


Testing  Seed  Com  at  a  Farm  Bureau  Station 

In  counties  which  have  been  well  organized  through  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  Farm  Bureau,  a  seed-corn  test¬ 
ing  station  is  sometimes  located  at  the  county  agent’s 
headquarters,  where  farmers  from  all  over  the  county 
can  bring  their  seed  corn  and  have  it  tested  at  the  actual 
cost  of  operation. 

cultivating.  Clover  is  frequently  used  with  other 
seeds  for  this  purpose,  but  the  crop  is  known  as  a 
“cover  crop,”  because  it  covers  the  ground  after  the 
corn  has  been  taken  off.  Various  combinatious  of 
seed  are  used,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  locality,  and  other  conditions.  With  us,  rye 
forms  the  basis  for  this  cover  crop.  Rye  grows  read¬ 
ily  under  such  conditions  as  we  find  in  this  method. 
It  makes  a  heavy  root  growth  in  the  Fall,  and  a 
heavy  growth  above  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
always  a  good  crop  to  protect  smaller  plants  grow¬ 
ing  with  it.  In  our  own  case,  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  we  have  a  good  combination  in  three  pecks  of 
rye,  5  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover  seed,  and  l1/*.  lbs,  of  tui’- 
nip  seed.  The  best,  turnip  for  this  purpose  is  known 
us  Cowhorn.  This  makes  a  long  deep  root  which 
penetrates  into  the  ground.  In  the  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey,  when  below  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia, 
Crimson  clover  alone,  or  in  connection  with  rye,  will 
make  a  very  good  cover  crop.  Many  farmers  prefer 
vetch  alone  or  with  rye.  With  us  the  last  cultivation 
of  corn  will  come  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
August.  At  that  time  we  go  through  the  corn,  scat¬ 
tering  seeds  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  It  is  better 
to  make  two  seedings — one  of  the  rye  alone  and  one 
of  the  turnip  and  clover  mixed.  Very  good  judgment 
and  some  little  experience  is  required  to  make  an 
even  distribution  of  the  very  small  seed  of  Alsike 


Some  Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


BETTER  WEATHER.— Ten  days  or  more  of  farm 
work  without  rain  have  placed  the  farmers  at 
least  partly  on  their  feet,  after  the  most  backward 
Spring  in  years.  With  the  oats  sown  and  most  of 
the  corn  ground  plowed  farmers  have  taken  heart 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  produce  a  normal  crop. 
The  wheat  outlook  is  good  here,  and  the  grass  has 
made  a  good  start.  Much  depends  on  the  weather 
during  the  next  month  as  to  whether  the  hay  crop 
Will  he  short  or  otherwise. 


FARM  HELP. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  farm 
help  is  scarce,  for  this  is  common  knowledge  every¬ 


where.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  wages 
offered  by  manufacturing  interests,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  laboring  man  with  a  family  to  sup¬ 
port  cannot  afford  to  accept  farm  wages  under 
present  living  conditions.  I  cannot  see  that  either 
is  to  blame.  T  know  skilled  farm  laborers  who  would 
prefer  to  work  on  a  farm,  bur  Decause  of  the  high 
cost  of  everything  they  liave  been  forced  to  resort  to 
public  works.  As  long  as  the  price  of  farm  products 
is  so  much  lower  than  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles,  just  so  long  will  these  deplorable  labor  con¬ 
ditions  exist.  Whenever  any  kind  of  “commission,” 
whether  national.  State  or  municipal,  makes  an 
•effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  things  it  is  always  what 
the  farmer  raises  which  seems  to  meet  their  disap¬ 
proval.  The  price  of  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  must  come  down,  but  not  a  word  is  said 
about  shoes,  clothing,  groceries  and  such  tilings  as 
are  produced  in  the  city.  Every  time  such  articles 
are  purchased  the  price  is  just  a  little  higher  than 
the  last  time.  Everybody  takes  this  as  a  matter  of 
course,  except  that  the  laboring  man  asks  for  more 
money  to  meet  the  added  cost — and  gets  it! 

TRACTORS. — A  few  years  ago  the  farm  tractor 
was  practically  unknown  here.  Farmers  thought 
them  impracticable  for  field  work  on  our  hills.  But 
scarcity  of  help  has  brought  them  into  quite  general 
use  in  our  valley.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  one  of  these  machines  chugging  across  the  field, 
pulling  two  plows  and  doing  the  work  of  more  than 
two  teams,  for  they  make  better  time  than  a  team 
of  horses.  Two  tractors  plowing  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  from  our  home  sometimes  kept  up  their 
pleasant  music  till  bedtime.  By  placing  one  wheel 
in  the  furrow  and  one  on  the  land  these  mechanical 
horses  almost  guide  themselves.  The  operator  some¬ 
times  walks  behind  the  plows,  lifting  out  stones 
which  are  torn  loose.  One  farmer  placed  two  boys 
in  a  field  where  some  work  was  to  be  done  along 
opposite  fences.  The  tractor  was  sent  plowing  across 
the  field,  each  boy  simply  turning  the  tractor  around 


his  respective  end  and  sending  it  back.  In  the 
jantime  the  boys  could  go  ahead  with  their  fence 
pairing  or  mowing  weeds.  The  report  comes  tiom 
other  county  of  a  farmer  who  started  his  tractm 
plow  in  a  kind  of  circle  about  his  field.  He  " <1S 
en  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  barn,  as  the  ti.u  tm 
eded  no  further  attention.  I  am  unable  to  verify 


v\  A  I1TI1  JIT  A  V  k" 


Huntington  Co.,  Pa. 
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A  Talk  About  Cultivated  Blueberries 


Making  dreams  come  true.— how  big 

will  blueberries  grow?  I  used  to  call  them 
swamp  huckleberries  and  thought  an  occasional  one 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  huge.  They  always  grew 
luxuriantly  about  fflie  margins  of  our  cranberry 
bogs,  and  as  a  girl  I  used  to  hunt  the  largest  and 
best-flavored  berries  and  dream  of  a  field  full  of 
bushes  as  good.  I  knew  it  was  a  wild  dream — “they" 
said  huckleberries  couldn't  be  started  from  cuttings, 
and  it  was  hopeless  to  find  enough  of  the  very  best 
bushes  to  plant  even  a  small  field.  Then  came  the 
publication  of  “Experiments  in  Blueberry  Culture" 
in  1910.  The  author,  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Coville.  of 
the  F.  S.  Department,  of  Agriculture,  had  discovered 
lots  of  interesting  things  about  blueberries,  and  had 
succeeded  in  rooting  a  few  cuttings.  Perhaps  my 
dream  of  cultivated  blueberries  wasn’t  so  wild  after 
all.  Possibly  if  seemed  hopeless  only  because  all  the 
bits  of  knowledge  that  could  make  it  real  were  scat¬ 
tered  and  jumbled  like  the  pieces  of  a  great  big 
picture  puzzle. 

COLLECTIVE  KNOWLEDGE. — Since  1911  I  have 
been  hunting  those  bits  of  knowledge  and  fitting  them 
together.  Mr.  Coville  furnished  very 
important  pieces  to  start  with,  and  is 
always  finding  more.  Experience  of 
three  generations  in  cultivating  the 
cranberry,  a  near  cousin  of  the  blue¬ 
berry.  made  a  good  background.  My 
father’s  financial  support  and  business 
experience  is  an  indispensable  part: 
perhaps  it  is  the  frame  that  holds  the 
picture  together.  The  folks  who  picked 
wild  huckleberries  for  market  and 
knew  where  extra  fine  bushes  grew 
gave  valuable  bits:  some  little  pieces 
I  discovered  myself :  others  have  been 
contributed  by  many  different  people. 

Enough  of  the  puzzle  has  been  fitted 
together  to  show  that  my  old  dream 
was  but  a  faint  shadowing  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  Now  I  dream  of  cultivated 
blueberries,  shipped  by  the  trainload — 
blueberry  specials — to  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  little  berries  of  today's 
dreams  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

And  the  big  ones?  'Well,  it  is  hard  to 
measure  a  dream  accurately,  but  they 
are  at  least  an  inch  across.  And  these 
big  blueberries  will  be  raised  on  land 
that  is  now  waste,  because  too  acid  for 
commercial  crops,  though  .iust  what  the 
blueberries  need.  Raising  all  these 
blueberries  will  give  healthful,  remun¬ 
erative  employment  to  lots  of  people. 

And — but  you  can  dream  for  yourself: 
only  if  you  are  to  share  my  confidence 
that  this  dream  is  not  wild,  that  some 
day  it  will  come  true,  you  must  know 
what  lias  already  been  accomplished. 

WHAT  1IAS  BEEN  DONE.— We 
have  20  acres  of  blueberries  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Some  of  these  acres  are  set 
entirely  with  plants  propagated  from 
wild  bushes  selected  for  unusually  fine 
fruit.  Others,  comprising  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Blueberry  Trial  Grounds,  are  set  with  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  F.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  All 
improvement  of  blueberries  must  start  with  the 
selection  of  wild  plants.  When  these  are  propagated 
or  increased  from  parts  of  the  plant  itself,  that  is. 
by  cuttings,  by  taking  rooted  suckers  from  the  side 
of  the  plant  or  by  other  methods  of  division,  all  the 
resulting  plants  are  practically  the  same.  We  have 
learned  to  root  blueberry  cuttings,  and  have  several 
thousand  little  plants  so  started  from  a  few  of  the 
best  wild  bushes.  This  alone  means  greatly  improved 
blueberries,  for  with  the  very  remarkable  variation 
in  size  and  flavor  of  Hie  wild  fruit  few  pickers  ever 
find  berries  equal  to  those  of  Rubel.  Sam  or  Harding, 
as  we  have  named  three  of  our  best  wild  stocks. 
Many  of  these  berries  are  live-eigliths  of  an  inch 
across  and  an  occasional  one  nearly  or  quite  three- 
bnirths  of  mi  Inch  in  diameter. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  BREEDING.— With  such 
selected  bushes  to  start  with,  further  improvements 
<an  be  made  by  breeding.  Air.  Coville  lias  shown 
Hial  blueberries  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen.  This 
means  that  before  llu*  wee  berry  will  "set"  or  the 
•seeds  ripen,  pollen  from  a  flower  on  another  blue- 
b(>ii,\  plant,  one  which  has  not  been  propagated  from 

same  stuck,  must  be  brought  iu  contact  with  the 


stigma  of  the  blueberry  flower.  In  the  wild,  or  in 
the  field,  pollen  is  carried  from  hush  to  bush  by  bees 
and  other  insects.  Tn  the  greenhouse  at  Washington, 
from  which  insects  are  excluded.  Air.  Coville 
plays  the  part  of  a  highly  intelligent  bee  by  carrying 
pollen  from  flowers  of  one  selected  plant  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  stigmas  of  flowers  on  other  selected 
plants.  The  plant  from  which  the  pollen  came  is  the 
father  plant  and  the  plant  which  bears  the  berry  is 
the  mother  plant.  From  seeds  so  produced  are 
grown  the  plants  tested  In  the  Government  Blueberry 
Trial  Grounds.  These  plants  inherit  different  com¬ 
binations  of  the  characteristics  of  their  parents  just 
as  human  children  do.  Some  are  not  so  good,  many 
are  very  like  the  parent  plants,  and  a  few  are  much 
better.  In  1911  a  plant,  which  we  call  the  Sony,  was 
found  in  New  Jersey,  the  largest  berries  on  which 
were  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  Mr. 
Coville  crossed  with  a  plant,  which  he  calls  the 
Brooks,  from  New  Hampshire.  The  Brooks  berries 
grow  very  little  more  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
Over  .3,000  seedlings  of  this  cross  have  for  several 
years  borne  fruit  in  the  Trial  Grounds.  Two  of  them. 


which  as  yet  we  call  simply  (120A  ami  83UC,  have 
much  finer  berries  than  any  of  the  others,  the  largest 
being  but  little  short  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  With  such  results,  and  with  more  recently 
discovered  parents  whose  berries  grow  nearly  and 
quite  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  is  it  entirely 
wild  to  dream  of  inch  blueberries?  Seedlings  of  tin* 
better  plants  are  iu  the  field,  but  too  young  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit. 

PROFIT  POSSIBILITIES.— For  the  “blueberry 
specials"  dream  to  come  true  blueberry  culture  must 
needs  he  profitable.  What  is  there  to  show?  Well, 
the  sample  is  small  enough,  but  the  promise  is  such 
that  we  look  forward  to  planting  a  hundred  acres  to 
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blueberries.  Our  largest  crop,  that  of  1919.-  slightly 
exceeded  390  bushels,  and  was  produced  in  great  part 
on  little  plants  y it^l <1  i ngr  for  the  first  or  second  time. 
The  possible  yield  and  receipts  per  acre  can  best  be 
judged  from  the  above  record  of  the  first  acre  of 
P.rooks-Sooy  seedlings,  set  in  September  of  1913, 


when  the  plants  were  as  large  as  they  could  be 
grown  in  two-inch  pots. 

These  plants  have  not  nearly  reached  their  full 
size  or  productive  capacity,  and  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  yield  per  acre  in  quantity  and  quality 
are  indicated  by  the  record  of  020 A,  which  was  one 
of  this  lot  of  seedlings.  The  plant  was  no  larger 
than  tiie  others,  but  in  1917  it  produced  2\U  quarts 
as  against  an  average  per  plant  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  quart.  In  1918  its  crop  was  1%  quarts, 
compared  to  an  average  of  a  little  move  than  one 
pint.  As  the  size  and  quality  of  the  berries  were 
much  above  the  average  they  should  command  a 
higher  price. 

FURTHER  PLANTINGS. — Like  every  practical 
farmer,  we  discount  heavily  the  possible  proceeds 
which  can  be  figured  from  this  data.  Even  so,  it 
looks  good  to  us,  and  we  now  have  enough  plants 
started  from  cuttings  of  020 A  to  set  more  than  an 
acre.  'These  will  be  ready  for  Hie  field  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  Other  acres  will  then  be  sot  with  Rubel.  Sam 
and  Harding.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  “blue¬ 
berry  specials"  dream  can  be  realized  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  success  of  next  Sep¬ 
tember's  planting,  which  will  be  the 
first  area  of  any  amount  to  be  set  with 
selected  and  named  varieties  of  blue¬ 
berries. 

NEEDED.— 
selected  and  developed 
here  in  New  Jersey  must  be  tried  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  before  we 
can  know  their  limits  of  adaptability 
to  climate.  Iu  order  to  develop  varie¬ 
ties  suited  to  different  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  fine  parent  plants  are  needed 
from  other  sections  of  the  country, 
especially  from  New  England,  from  the 
C’arolinas  and  from  States  bordering  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  We  will  pay  $50 
each  and  shipping  charges  for  plants 
with  three  or  four  berries  tliree-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  as  large  as 
a  cent.  Wild  plants  with  large  berries 
which  do  not  come  up  to  this  require¬ 
ment-  should  be  tried  under  cultivation 
near  their  point  of  origin. 

SOIL  REQUIREMENTS.— The  essen¬ 
tials  of  blueberry  culture  are  an  acid 
soil,  preferably  one  composed  of  peat 
and  sand,  and  a  supply  of  water  so 
controlled  that  the  soil  is  continually 
moist  but  never  sodden  during  the 
growing  season.  The  necessity  of  good 
drainage  for  blueberries  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  We  have  lost 
more  plants  from  the  lack  of  it  than 
from  all  other  causes  combined.  For 
commercial  blueberry  culture  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  employ  lauds  which  are  nat¬ 
urally  acid,  and  on  which  wild  blue¬ 
berries  or  similar  plants  are  already 
growing.  Great  areas  of  such  land  are 
found  iu  many  parts  of  the  country. 

IN  THE  HOME  GARDEN. — In  many 
home  gardens  the  soil  may  be  fitted 
for  the  needs  of  enough  blueberry  plants  to  supply 
the  family  table.  The  first  essential  is  to  make  sure 
of  good  drainage:  the  second  to  provide  a  soil  of 
sa ml  and  peat  or  partially  decayed  leaves;  the  third 
to  see  that  water  can  be  given  during  hot.  dry 
weather.  In  gardens  with  light  sandy  soil  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  partially  decayed  leaves  will  probably  be 
sufficient.  A  layer  a  foot  deep  should  bo  mixed  with 
the  upper  six  inches  of  soil.  In  gardens  with  heavy 
clay  soil  such  a  mixture  of  one-third  sand  to  two- 
thirds  partially  decayed  leaves  should  be  placed  in 
trenches  or  on  top  of  the  ground,  depending  on 
whether,  in  that  particular  garden,  it  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  conserve  moisture  or  to  facilitate  drainage. 
The  care  of  blueberry  plants  set  in  specially  prepared 
soil  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  watering  when 
necessary  and  of  maintaining  about  them  by  annual 
additions  a  heavy  mulch  of  leaves.  These  leaves 
should  he  of  oak  or  some  variety  which  rot  slowly. 
Maple  leaves  and  others  which  rot  quickly  will  not 
maintain  the  necessary  acidity  in  the  soil.  The 
leaves  supply  all  plant  food  necessary.  Manure  or 
artificial  fertilizers  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  injurious.  Every  fine  wild  bush 
i  hat  is  successfully  brought  under  cultivation, 
every  group  of  the  ^elected  varieties  of  blueberries 


EXTENDED  TESTS 
The  varieties 


A  cluster  of  Harding  blueberries,  natural  size.  The  large  berries  only  were  ripe. 
As  blueberries  ripen  they  rapidly  increase  iu  size.  The  Ilarding  F  the  smallest 

berry  being  extensively  propagated. 
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lor  your  breakfast: 

Gmpe=Nuts 

A  ready-to-eat  food  that  costs 
but  little  and  is  full  of  the 
sound  nourishment  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley. 

Appetizing’ 

Economical 

At  Grocers  Everywhere ! 


BHBBR 


Labor  and  Material 
Reduced  75% 

if  you  use  the  Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher. 
Two  men  can  do  a  mile  of  row  per  hour. 
The  waterproof  material,  supported  by  wire 
arches,  is  one-third  the  cost  of  boards  at  the 
start  and  can  be  used  for  five  years  or  more. 
Celery  bleached 

The  Areanddee 
Celery  Bleacher 

is  cleaner,  crisper  and  whiter.  It  brings  better  prices 
than  plants  which  are  handled 
in  the  usual  ways.  Our  circular 
described  it  fully ;  write  for  your 
copy  today. 


$1000  An  Acre 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO. 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 

EVER  -  BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Far  more  profitable  than  poultry 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June 
till  ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog 

LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


FORCE  PUMP 

For  SPRAYING  fni.t  tree*.  DISINFECT- 
INC  hen  roo*t».  WASHING  truck*  c.\» 
•nd  buggies.  EXTINGUISHING  FIRES,  etc. 
For  22  years  the  best.  INEXPENSIVF.. 
A  big  time  and  property  saver  Send 
for  catalogue  and  valuable  receipts 

FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED— Sells  o si 

sight.  Fine  proposition  if  pou  spoly 

J40W.  HOIL  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.B 
North  Divisioo  St-  Uudsio.  N.  Y. 


SOY  BEANS  AND  ALFALFA 

Crofts  doubled  when  inoculated  with 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA 

The  guaranteed  inocutator.  Grown  direct  Iroin  Nodules 
PRICES  LOWEST,  VIRILITY  HIGHEST 

A  Leo  prepared  for  Clovers,  Vetch,  Beane,  Prat  and  all  T.ro umre 

1 -A.  size  75c,  2-A.sl  .50,4-A.s2.25, 6-A.53. 

For  su.le  bv  leading  seed  houses.  If  not  catalogued  by 
your  seedsman  send  order  direct.  Mention  crop 
lo  tie  inoculated  Send  for  our  Legume  Itook  free. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  CANTON,  OHIO 

largest  Producer*  of  Legume  Culture a  in  the  World 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  Plants 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY, 
CURRANT.  G00SFBERRY.  GRAPE  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS.  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPFR.  KOHL  RABI,  KALE.  LET¬ 
TUCE.  LEEK.  ONION.  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO  AND  TOMATO 
PLANTS  for  spring  and  summer.  Also  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
PANSY,  ASTER  and  SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 
^ — — ■  ■  — ^ 

ORANBERRY  VINES 

require  no  cure  and  will  produce  profit,  from  wet  land 
which  is  now  unproductive.  I  can  supply  wild  vines 
that,  product-  big  berries  of  good  color  (hut  keepwell. 
Price,  $1  50  pet  hundred.  By  parcel  post. 

GEO.  A.  GILES,  R  F.  0  1,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  II. 

Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

#1.75  per  tons  #10  per  1,000. 

Ravnhnrrv  Plant*  St-  Raids.  Oiithbert,  Gregg,  Onm- 
naSpDerryrianTS  berluml .  S3  per  100:  SIB  per  1,000. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  GOOD  GROUND,  NEW  YORK 


cprpl  A  ¥  Let  me  help  you  grow  the  best 
l3i  bvlilL  berries  and  asparagus.  25  early, 
25  midseason,  25  late  strawberry  plants,  25  black 
raspberry  plants  and  25  genuine  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  plants,  all  for  $2,  postage  paid.  Interesting 
illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  :  :  :  Macedon,  N.Y. 


.  Regis  Raspberry  Nanis  'WtS?Slf°U 

r  $1.76  ;  100  for  fli.  PAUL  L.  HCCBAN.  Wilcrlord  Works.  H.  J. 


PLANTS 


I.ist  free. 


TIIMATO.CAItnAOE  ondHWKKT  POTATO, 

idoz  .soct  :«in,  *t  l.ooo.  $8  so.  pkp- 

l-Elt.  F.tJti.  ASTI-: Its  and  Stl.VA,  1  d OX., tic. 
Post  Paid,  fk-lery  1’laiils  in  season. 
W.  s.  FOlll)  a  SON.  H'lrrly.  Delaware 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

*7.50  Bushel,  high  grade— high  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON.  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 

r.  _  m  leading  kinds.  SI  25  per  1.000.  T0MA- 

I  ahhMP  TOES,  all  kinds,  S2  per  I  000.  UNION 
.,,,<1  BEET  plants.  SI. 50  per  1,000.  CAUL¬ 
IFLOWER.  S3. 50  per  l.ooo.  LETTUCE  plants,  SI  per  1.000. 
EGG  plants  and  PFPPERS,  J4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  .  Bristol,  Penua 


that  is  thoughtfully  tried  will  add  to  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge  and  bring  nearer 
the  realization  of  the  larger  dream  of 
cultivated  blueberries. 

ELIZABETH  C.  WniTE. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Buffalo  Markets 


It  seems  an  odd  time  of  the  year  for  the 
priee  of  rod  nee  to  go  up,  but  the  weather 
is  unfavorable  to  growth,  being  eold  and 
dry.  Anples,  potatoes  and  hay  are  higher 
and  not  mneh  that  is  standard,  but  butter 
is  lower.  Farmers  are  finding  it  hard 
to  get  potatoes  to  plant.  It  costs  them 
$50  or  more  an  acre  for  seed,  so  the  acre¬ 
age  is  likely  to  be  small,  not  to  mention 
the  lab  •  shortage.  Quotations: 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lower,  but  firm  ;  creamery.  02 
to  05c;  dairy,  54  to  OOe ;  crocks,  50  to 
5Sc  •  common,  28  to  32c ;  oleomargarine, 
30  to  33c.  Cheese,  unsettled :  daisies, 
30  to  32c;  flats,  20  to  31c;  longhorns, 
33  to  34e;  Swiss,  40  to  55c.  Eggs,  firm 
on  increased  receipts;  hennery,  47  to  50c; 
State  and  Western,  40  to  47c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  dressed,  only  steady ;  turkeys, 
54  to  58c;  fowl,  33  to  41c:  chickens,  34 
to  40c ;  old  roosters,  28  to  30c ;  ducks, 
37  to  30c;  geese.  30  to  32c;  live  poultry, 
strong  on  light  offerings;  fowl,  35  to  38c; 
old  roosters.  20  to  28c;  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
geese,  30  to  33c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  red  and  green,  fancy, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  common.  $1.75  to  $2; 
named  sorts,  bbl..  $8  to  $11  ;  Western, 
box.  $4  to  $4.75.  Potatoes,  scarce; 
white,  bu..  $4.15  to  $5;  Florida,  bbl.. 
$14  to  snO;  sweets,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

PEAKS — ONION’S 

Beans,  steady;  kidney,  $12  to  $14; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  medium, 
$8.25  to  $8.50.  Onions,  weak  ;  yellow, 
cwt..  $8  to  $8.50;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  Texas,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  .scarce;  Southern,  qt..  30 
to  50c;  pineapples,  firm;  orate,  $7.25  to 
$8.50;  bananas,  scarce;  bunch,  $4  to 
$7.50;  oranges,  easy;  California,  box,  $0 
to  $7.50;  Florida.  $8  to  $0;  lemons,  $5 
to  $6;  grapefruit,  $5  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  asparagus,  basket, 
$3  to  $3.25:  green  and  wax  beans.,  ham¬ 
per,  $3  to  $4  ;  cucumbers,  $5  to  $0 ;  let¬ 
tuce.  $4.25  to  $4.50;  cabbage,  cwt..  $3.50 
to  $4.50:  carrots,  bit.,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
spinach,  $2  to  $2.25;  white  turnips,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  celery.  Florida,  crate,  $8  to  $0 ; 
pie  plant,  box.  05  to  00e ;  tomatoes,  Mex¬ 
ican.  $5  to  $0  50;  parsley,  doz.  hunches, 
50  to  00c;  radishes,  40  to  50c;  peppers, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  rutabagas,  cwt-  $3.75 
to  $4. 

SWEETS 

ITonev  quiet;  white,  35  to  40e;  dark. 
30  to  32c ;  maple  sugar,  lb-  30  to  38c; 
syrup,  gal-  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  higher ;  baled  on  track.  Timothy, 
$38  to  $40;  clover,  mix.  $30  to  $38: 
wheat  bran-  ton,  car  lots,  $51);  middlings, 
$02.50 :  red  dog.  $72.50 :  cottonseed  meal, 
$72;  oilmeal.  $(58;  hominy,  $75;  gluten, 
$72.25 ;  oat  feed,  $45 ;  rye  middlings,  $02. 

j.  W.  c. 
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When  thestand  is  thin — when  every 
spear  of  hay  helps,  then  is  when  you 
will  most  appreciate  the  N.F.E.  Mower — 
the  mower  that  gets  all  the  hay  under 
all  conditions. 

The  easy  operating,  vertical  lift 
enables  yon  to  cutclose  to  trees,  stumps  or 
boulders  with  the  least  loss  of  hay.  The 
close-fitting,  keen-cutting  knife  floats  in 
and  out  of  depressions,  and  gets  every 
blade. 

The  N.F.E.  is  just  the  kind  of 

mower  you  would  buy  ifyou  were toorder 
one  built  to  your  own  specifications,  it 
lias  every  desirable  modern  improvement 
that  goes  to  make  a  better  mower.  It  is 
a  $125.00  mower  in  every  detail  excepting 
only  the  price.  The  quality  is  right  — it 
must  be  to  meet  our  broad  ‘  money  back 
if  yon  want  it  ”  guarantee. 

Avoid  high  prices  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes  by  getting  our  prices  before  you 
buy  farm  equipment  of  any  kind. 

Ask  fordeseriptivecireularandour 
New  Spring  Supplement,  showing  season¬ 
able  farm  tools  of  all  kinds  at  “Short 
Line”  prices — the  lowest  prices  at  which 
good  implements  can  be  sold. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Vnlu* 
»b!e  information  FUME  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 
r  lde.t  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y* 


Does  Ten 

McnsWorll 


One  Man 

Saws  ,2  5  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
a.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  feo 
•belt  machinery.  Mounted 


level  with  groun 

cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  ot herbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
onwheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Day  s  Trial .  Write  for  Free  IJook  and  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

OTTAWA  MFO.  CO.,  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa.  Kana. 


"We  Sell  Farms 

130  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-room  house.  New  3(>xG0  burn.  Hen,  lmg,  milk 
and  ice  houses.  Garage;  12  row  boats.  Stock  and 
tools  included  for  *10,500.  Write  for  com plelo 
list  of  New  York  State  farms  for  sale. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc..  Oept.  I,  Olean,  N.Y 


F 


i  a  FOR  Grain.  Dairy.  White  Potato 

A  IX  IV1  ^  c*|c  tfc  Poultry  Farms  from  6  to 
oALfc.  wren,  in  beat  section  of 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Good  markets. 
Long  growing  season.  Reasonable  prices.  Good 
terms.  Free  Catalog.  'V.  II.  WIIEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


nAWI.i.  U'-|.KJ  mild  climate,  productive  soil,  excel 
uOfTlCtO  Vineland  p.jjt,  markets,  farms  all  descriptions 
sizes. prices, slot- Led  and  equipped;  many  exceptional  bar 
gains.  Catalogue  by  request.  EVAS  A.  HOPKINS,  Vineland,  M.  J. 

Productive  Eastern  Shore  K'ttW 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANUT  S  MORRIS.  Fcd.nlOun.  Md. 


CABBAGE, TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  We  wil'  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  List. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold.  Del. 

CARBAGE  PLANT'  S 

Copenhagen,  Wakefield  and  Allllead.  Price  per  100.  30c; 
per1 500,  90c;  per  1.000  ?l  SO;  bus  of  5.000  or  mol e, 
$1.25  Hand  for  prepaid  Parrel  Post  prices  on  n II  **,*“'8 
of  vegetable  plants.  Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD.  Sewell.  N.  J. 


^  ,  i  nv  |  RY  T1IF.  M  PL  LION*  E»  J.Wake- 

Cabbage  Plants  “  kU,.  .  Wknh  *okn.  u™<i.v  at.hi 

26th  III  $a.98  per  1,000,  Prepaid.  0AVIU  R0DWAT,  Harlly, Ueliw.ro 


FOR  QUICK 


_  ^ _  RESULTS 

Large  Asparagus  Roots  a'JfttK 

II A  ii  It  Y  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  Y  ork 


T 

2  Ounc 


URNII*  SEED  Norfolk  White 

ices.  20c  ;  Pound*  45c  ;  5  Pounds.  .  4 
Pound.  :inc-  1  Pound,  80c  ;  10  Pounds.  *7. 

V.  RI.  I.AUVK*  -  McAlistervile,  U*. 

500,000  Vegetable  Plants  ^  WaM 

Tomato  plants.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BQRGO,  Vlmland,  w. 
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As  with  all  the  warmth¬ 
giving  products  of 
Richardson  &  Boynton 
Co.,  it  carries  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  efficiency  and 
quality  made  famous 
by  over  eighty  years  of 
honest  manufacturing. 


The  RURAL  NFW.  YORKER 
White  Lead  Paint  for  Tree  Protection 


Why  has  no  one  recommended  white 
lead  and  raw  linseed  oil  as  a  preventive 
for  mice  and  rabbit  injury  to  young  apple 
trees?  This  remedy  is  mentioned  in 
Stark's  hand-hook,  and  I  have  used  it 
three  years.  n.  A.  r. 

This  remedy  has  been  suggested  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  at  least  150  times,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  of  it.  Some 
of  our  people  say  it  has  proved  a  perfect 
protection.  Others  have  mixed  arsenic 
with  the  paint  with  satisfaction.  Still 
others  report,  that  it  proved  no  protection, 
while  a  large  number  claim  that  the  paint 
ruined  their  trees.  With  this  difference 
of  opinion  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  paint  as  any  “sure  thiug.” 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
triction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Otficts 

New  York  Bolfalo  Albany  Boston 


- 


For 
Every 
Farm  Use 


Z'  j9 

jf  Plowing,  Disking,  Pulver- 

/zing  and  Harrowing,  Miscel- 

iv  laneous  Belt  Work,  Shelling, 

Shredding,  Feed  Grinding,  Hauling, 

Harvesting, Threshing,  Binding,  Baling, 

Planting,  and  Seeding,  Stump  Pulling, 

Sawing  Wood,  Ensilage  Cutting  and 

Silo  Filling. 

FRI  CICwili  DO  th'  TRICK 

Saves  Labor  and  Time 
Is  Durable  and  Efficient 

Write  for  Catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


binder  twine 

UifcO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Bex  W.  MKLKOSE.  01118 

,St?;\LE.TELEC;rRIC  LIGHT  plant 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Why  is  the  weather  bureau  ?  Any  man 
accustomed  to  outdoor  life  on  laud  or  sea 
could  guess  th»>  coni  ng  weather  about  as 
correctly  as  the  bureau  with  its  telegraph 
and  observers.  On  May  0  the  weather 
man  said  continued  cool,  but  uo  change  in 
temperature.  The  sunrise  temperature 
for  10  days  had  been  running  48  to  50 
deg.,  and  though  there  was  to  be  no 
change  in  temperature,  it  fell  that  night 
20  deg.,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
the  temperature  stood  at  32  deg.  in  shel¬ 
tered  places  and  30  deg.  elsewhere.  And 
yet  on  the  7th  the  weather  man  ignored 
the  freeze  and  again  said  no  change  in 
temperature,  while  the  temperature  went 
back  to  the  50-dog.  standard.  My  beaus 
were  killed,  though  I  turned  the  hose  on 
before  sunrise.  My  potatoes  were  badly 
scorched,  but  the  stems  were  not  cut 
down,  and  they  are  now  green  again. 
Beans,  cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  have 
been  replanted;  some  hills  of  corn  hurt 
beyond  cure,  but  most  of  the  corn  will  re¬ 
cover  after  washing  the  frost  off  with 
cold  water. 

Today,  May  10.  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  I  am  setting  the  tomato  plants. 
This  is  really  the  first  real  Spring  day 
we  have  had,  with  a  noon  temperature  of 
82  deg.  in  the  shade.  We  certainly 
should  now  be  safe  from  frost.  The  frost 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  In  the  low 
black  muck  soils,  where  the  strawberries 
thrive  best,  the  freeze  was  harder  and 
the  strawberry  crop  is  largely  killed. 
Everyone  has  to  replant  cantaloupes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  watermelons,  but  as  the 
growers  north  of  us  are  no  better  off.  the 
crops  from  here  will  come  in  in  about 
the  usual  place  on  the  market,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Jersey. 

I  have  no  peaches,  but  the  plums  seem 
still  safe.  Reports,  as  usual,  say  every¬ 
one’s  peaches  were  killed,  but  there  are  al¬ 
ways  some  that  escape,  and  peaches  on 
trees  that  have  been  well  thinned  by 
frost  will  be  liner  for  the  thinning.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  June  drop 
will  amount  to. 

As  fast  as  the  tomato  plants  were  set 
I  placed  a  piece  of  cardboard  around  each 
and  pushed  them  into  the  ground.  I  tried 
this  last  year  and  it  saved  every  plant 
from  the  cutworms.  But  I  still  make  up 
the  bran.  Paris  green  and  molasses  mix¬ 
ture  in  balls  and  drop  them  in  the  mole 
runs  for  the  mice,  and  since  I  have  been 
doing  this  I  have  had  little  or  no  damage 
to  plants,  though  the  moles  still  make 
their  runs,  and  I  let  them  run  and  catch  l 
grubs. 

Everything  now  seems  to  he  trying  to  j 
make  up  for  time  lost  by  the  frost.  With 
the  mercury  hovering  up  near  00  dog.  at 
noon,  it  is  the  first  “corn  weather”  we 
have  had.  But  this  is  but  four  days  after 
the  freeze,  and  we  may  have  more  cool 
weather.  Therefore.  I  keep  the  eggplants 
and  peppers  under  glass  at  uight.  and 
will  not  set  them  in  the  garden  till  late 
in  May. 

I  am  uow  planting  my  okra.  I  plant 
only  the  loug.  smooth  White  Velvet.  This 
is  the  true  Creole  okra,  and  I  had  for 
years  been  using  a  hybrid  white  pod  okra 
with  the  same  ridges  and  stinging  hairs  of 
the  green-podded  sorts.  The  true  White 
Velvet  has  displaced  these,  being  better, 
longer  podded  and  prolific.  The  seeds¬ 
men  seem  to  have  run  into  tin*  short- 
podded  hybrids,  and  I  found  a  iuau  grow¬ 
ing  the  true  Creole,  aud  secured  seed  last 
year.  I  found  it  true,  and  will  stick  to  it. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Lawyer:  “Aud  do  you  swear  to 
this  remarkable  story  you  have  just  told?” 
The  Witness:  “Oh,  yes;  1  swear  to  it, 
but  1  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  bet  money 
on  it.” — London  Sketch. 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Years  and  More 

Proof  of  wear  —  that’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  “Good  Old  Paroid,'* 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregrinted  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  water-proof,  tough.  6trong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors — natural  slate- red 
and  slate-green.  Paroid  gray  is  an 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  It* 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing- 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mass* 
*  ^ 


91  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 
2C  Direct  to  you ,  no  middleman 

If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfactory 
return  to  us,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  J 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us* 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Port.  R  SOUTH  BEND,  1ND. 

-  -  - 


Y.  M.  C,  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  sef-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing:  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  .State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  In  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  "R.’' 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

rant!  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  l*.>ultrymen.  Stockmen 
f  fl  fl  |l|  otc.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  sample. 
■  Pill  III  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sens 
anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,Vtt 
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As  naturally  as  the  sun’s  warmth  goes  to 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  from  one  source, 
so  does  the  warmth  from  a  Richardson  One 
Pipe  Heater  go  to  every  room  in  the  house. 


No  Pipe*  to  Install  —  No  Cutting  of  Partitions  —  One  Register  Does  It  All 


Cold  air  is  drawn  down 
into  the  Heater  and 
warmed.  The  cold  air 
chamber  keeps  the  cel¬ 
lar  cool  so  that  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  stored  as 
safely  as  though  furnace 
was  not  there.  Burns 
any  available  fuel — and 


Send  for  Booklet  D  giving 
full  description 

Richardson  & 
Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

258-260  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 
PROVIDENCE 


Best  Grade 
Linseed  Oil 


Here  is  a  chance  for  a  real  bar¬ 
gain  in  the  best  grade  linseed 
oil  paint.  Send  for  sheet  of  paint 
bargains — starting  at  $3.20  per 
gallon.  Every  gallon  backedby 
our  $  1 0,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back-if-not-satisficd. 

Everywhere,  farmers  have 
proved  that  our  paint  stands  up 
for  years. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept. 


Buffalo 

Housewrecking 
&  Salvage  Co. 
732 

Walden  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Gallon 
Cans  at 
|Ha]f  Price 
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300  lbs.  CAPACITY 


A 

good 

separator 
is  the  only 
kind  that  pays. 

But  there  is  a  limit 
to  vrhat  even  a  good  separa¬ 
tor  should  cost. 


A  Standard  Separator 
with  a  Better  Bowl! 


The  "Premier”  is  the  standard 
disc  separator,  highly  improved  and 
reasonably  priced.  In  the  “Premier” 
the  standard  disc  bowl  isstill  farther 
perfected  by  the  new  patented 
‘Premier”  milk  distributor.  This 
distributor  eliminates  flooding  and 
clogging— two  faults  common  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  separators. 


VadYscs  lAwYight  VAw’ork 

The  "Premier”  distributor  makes 
each  disc  do  its  full  share  of  skim¬ 
ming.  This  prevents  cream  loss  from 
overworked  discs.  It  enables  the 
‘Premier”  to  duplicate  the  skimming 
results  of  other  good  bowls  with  one- 
fourth  less  discs.  The  result  is  less 
weight,  less  wear,  easier  turning — 
and  a  bowl  that  skims  milk  clean  at 
70  or  90  degrees — from  fresh  cows  or 
“strippers.” 


Low  cash  prices— easy  payments 
— SO  days’  trial — “satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.”  A  five  year 
guarantee  with  every  separator.  Large 
stocks  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  cir¬ 


cular.  Also  ask  for  our 
catalogof guaranteed  farm 
implements  at  “Short 
Line”  prices  —  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  good  im¬ 
plements  can  be  sold. 

National  Farm 
Equipment  Co. 


Dept.  D 

^  98  Chambers  St., 
Hew  York 


UNDERWEAR 


OF  BETTER  QUALITY 

ForMen  and  Boys  who  want 
Underwear  Satisfaction 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of 

Slidewcll  Collars  and  Hallmark  Shirta 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Ilcnry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  HIGH  AN1>  SUPPLIES  MODERATE — 

INTEREST  SHIFTING  MORE  AND  MORE 
TO  THE  NEW  CROPS 

Most  old  stocks  have  been  distributed. 
Potato  shipments  from  Northern  Maine 
are  still  heavy.  They  sell  at  $7  or  more 
per  100  lbs.  in  most  markets.  Other 
Northern  potato  skippiug  States  are 
nearly  done. 

Early  reports  of  decreased  acreage  in 
the  North  are  confirmed.  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  planting 
less  land  to  potatoes  than  last  year.  Few 
if  any  important  Northern  potato  States 
show  increases.  Southern  New  England 
is  planting  at  least  10  percent  less.  Even 
Northern  New  England,  although  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  potatoes,  has  been  obliged  to 
go  slowly  because  of  the  fertilizer  situa¬ 
tion.  Supplies  may  prove  sufficient  for  an 
acreage  about  like  that  of  last  year  but 
apparently  not  for  any  great  increase. 
Some  fertilizer  arriving  too  late  for  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  added  as  top  dressing.  In 
considering  the  effeet  of  a  decrease  in 
acreage  it  should  be  remembered  that 
acreage  in  the  past  two  years  has  been 
very  large.  The  plantings  may  still  be  as 
large  as  in  most  years,  even  with  mod¬ 
erate  shrinkage  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son  . 

The  proportion  of  early  _  potatoes 
planted  in  the  Northern  States  is  appar¬ 
ently  greater  than  usual,  judging  from 
scattered  reports  of  increases  and  from 
the  active  movement  of  such  stock  of 
Cobbler  and  other  early  kinds.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices  of  Southern  potatoes, 
starting  well  above  $20  a  barrel  and  still 
reaching  $15  in  many  markets,  have  en¬ 
couraged  Northern  growers  to  expect  an 
eager  demand  for  the  early  crop  at  high 
prices. 

THE  LARGE  RISE  OF  POTATO  TRICES 

Old  ‘potatoes  have  been  closing  out 
well,  helped  by  the  unusually  cool  sea¬ 
son.  The  rise  has  been  almost  continu¬ 
ous  since  digging  time.  The  lowest  point 
was  reached  in  the  middle  of  October, 
when  growers  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  were  getting  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  the  price  had  gone 
up  30c.  It  advanced  45c  in  November. 
(iOo  in  December.  75c  in  January  and 
February,  and  jumped  $1.75  in  March, 
netting  the  holders  about  $0  per  100  lbs. 
at  that  time. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

These  later  high  prices  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  lucky  potato  growers  who  held 
stocks  over  the  Winter.  The  early  price 
of  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  just  about  covered 
cost  of  production  estimated  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  100  lbs.  or  00c  to  $1  per 
bushel  this  season.  This  cost  figure 
covers  nearly  everything  and  would  let 
the  growers  out  fairly  well  which  is  all 
the  average  potato  grower  has  expected  in 
most  other  seasons.  Later  advances 
meant  real  profit  over  and  above  the 
figures  representing  labor  and  expenses  of 
all  kinds.  The  crop  in  that  section  is 
usually  about  150  bushels  per  acre,  com¬ 
pared  with  200  in  Maine  and  100  or  less 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Rent  of  land 
was  placed  at  $15  per  acre;  fertilizer, 
$15;  plowing.  $4;  harrowing.  $1.25; 
marking  and  planting,  $3.25 ;  cultivating, 
$5;  spraying.  $5;  digging.  $20;  hauling 
and  storing,  $15  per  acre. 

The  course  of  prices  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  were  in  general  about  the  same  as 
elsewhere  except  that  in  the  far  West 
the  rise  started  earlier  and  moved  faster 
because  of  the  short  crop,  while  in  Maine 
and  some  other  Eastern  sections  the  rise 
came  late  because  of  the  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  shortage  of  cai-s.  Finally 
the  price  was  about  the  same  everywhere 
although  Maine  stock  continued  lower 
than  most  and  has  been  in  great  demand 
everywhere,  shipments  going  as  far  west 
as  Seattle. 

APPLE  OUTI.OOK  APPARENTLY  COOP 

lake  nearly  all  canned-over  produce 
apples  have  justified  storing  this  season. 
The  stock  of  Winter  apples  was  so  large 
that  most  dealers  expected  a  slump,  but 
prices  are  as  high  as  ever  at  $4  to  $5  per 
box  of  top  grade  Washington  Winesaps. 
Best  Eastern  apples  still  sell  at  $8  to 
$11  per  barrel.  Outlook  for  the  new  cron 
continues  fairly  good,  according  to  avail¬ 
able  reports,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty 
regarding  the  effect  of  recent  frosts  and 
unseasonable  cool  weather  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  The  cool  weather  retarding  the 
development  of  fruit  buds  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  was  beneficial,  but  low  temperatures 
during  time  of  pollination  arc  of  course 
often  very  injurious,  affecting  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  grade  of  crop.  At  last  accounts 
prospects  were  considered  good  in  most 
leading  sections  reporting,  except  in  parts 
of  the  Southwest,  where  severe  damage 
by  freezing  was  anticipated. 

ONIONS  LOWER 

Texas  onions  have  been  soiling  still 
lower,  dropping  to  $1.35  per  crate  in  the 
shipping  sections,  and  ranging  $2  to  $3 
in  Northern  city  markets.  Price  of  the 
old  onion  crop  has  been  high,  hut  there 
are  few  indications  that  Northern  growers 
will  increase  acreage.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  labor  to  cultivate  the 
onion  crop  is  the  chief  drawback,  and 
many  growers  who  would  like  to  plant 
onions  will  grow  other  crops  requiring 
less  hand  labor. 

BERRIES  CONTINUE  IIIGII 

Strawberry  prices  continue  high  as  the 
season  advances  North,  but  the  range  is 
very  irregular,  some  cities  quoting  about 
half  the  prices  prevailing  elsewhere,  either 
on  account  of  over-supply  or  the  poor- 
quality  of  stock  arriving  at  such  points. 


When  a  shipping  section  approaches  the 
end  of  the  season  the  berries  run  small 
and  poor,  and  cities  supplied  from  some 
sections  quote  apparently  low  prices.  It 
appears  that  large,  sound  berries  are  sell¬ 
ing  at.  30  to  45  cents  per  quart  wholesale 
in  most  city  markets  and  inferior  stock 
at  15  to  25  cents.  Early  cabbage  is  the 
most  abundant  vegetable  at  present  in 
Northern  markets,  and  prices  have  come 
down  somewhat  from  the  extremely  high 
early  levels.  The  average  is  not  far 
from  $50  per  ton  in  leading  markets  and 
somewhat  higher  than  that  for  stock 
packed  in  crates.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ROCHESTER 

Wheat,  white  Winter,  bu.,  $2.05  to 
$3;  corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $2.15  to  $2.20; 
oats,  white,  bu.,  $1.27  to  $1.28;  carloads, 
rye,  bu.,  $2.05  to  $2.10;  hay,  ton,  $26 
to  $32. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  22c; 
forequarters,  14  to  LSe;  hindquarters,  18 
to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  lb.,  light.  21c; 
heavy,  18%  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
32  to  35c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb..  16  to  23c;  veal,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  33  to  35c;  broilers,  live, 
lb.,  35  to  37c;  ducks,  live,  lb..  35  to  36c; 
geese,  live.  lb..  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb..  40  to  45c ;  eggs,  48  to  55c. 

Beans,  hand-picked.  100  lbs.,  medium, 
$5.50;  red  marrow.  $10;  red  and  white 
kidney.  $13:  pea.  $5;  yellow  eye.  $7.50. 

Asimragus,  small,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  large,  doz.  bunches.  $3  to  $3.25; 
beets,  doz.  hunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beet 
greens,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  per  doz., 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  horseradish,  per  lb..  20  to 
23c;  lettuce,  common,  pet-  doz..  40  to  50e; 
onions,  green,  per  doz.  hunches.  25  to  30c ; 
pie  plant,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  $4  to  $4.40;  parsnips,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
40c;  apples.  Ren  Davis,  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2.75 ;  common,  bit..  $1 .50  to  $2. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  16  to  17c;  me¬ 
dium  sides.  11c;  lamb.  lb..  25c;  live  pigs, 
each.  $6:  pork,  lb.,  23c;  veal,  prime,  23c; 
veal,  common.  20c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed.  60c; 
geese,  live.  lb..  45c ;  dressed.  55c ;  fowls, 
live.  ]b..  40  to  50c;  dressed,  60c;  rabbits, 
live.  each.  $1;  dressed,  lb.,  45c. 

Rutter,  lb..  65c;  eggs.  50  to  55c;  whole¬ 
sale,  45  to  48c;  duck  eggs,  65  to  70c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $2.50;  beans, 
bu..  $7.50;  per  qt..  25c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25; 
carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage 
plants,  per  doz..  20c ;  horseradish  roots, 
lb..  10c:  lettuce,  per  hunch,  7c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  hunches.  30c;  dry.  bu.,  $5; 
parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  60c:  parsnips, 
bn..  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3  t  »  $5;  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  hunches.  60c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches.  45c:  turnips,  bu..  $1. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $40;  hav.  No.  1. 
$40;  No.  2.  $38;  No.  3.  $30  to  $36;  Tim¬ 
othy.  $40-  straw,  rye.  ton.  $18;  oat.  $20. 

JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Reef.  lb..  12  to  33c ;  pigs,  eacli.  $5  to 
$6;  pork,  IS  to  25c:  ham,  lb.,  40c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  40c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  36c; 
dressed,  42c;  fowls,  live,  35c;  dressed, 
42c ;  veal.  lb..  18  to  40c;. 

Eggs.  46c :  duck  eggs.  60o ;  butter,  lb.. 
6Se;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt..  80c; 
cottage  ehoese,  lb..  lOe;  milk.  qt..  0c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
$125;  beans,  lb..  10c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  lb..  10c;  dandelion  greens,  peek. 
40c :  onions,  per  peek.  75c:  potatoes,  per 
pock.  90c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $3;  vinegar, 
gal..  40c;  honey,  lb.,  33c;  pickles,  doz., 
20c. 

fcINGTIAMTON 

Cow  hides,  green.  16  to  20c ;  bull  hides, 
14c;  horse  hides,  $S  to  $10;  calf  skins, 
$2  to  $7. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  63  to  65c;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  62c;  extra  firsts. 
58  to  59c ;  firsts.  60  to  61c ;  seconds,  53 
to  57e :  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy. 
64  to  66c;  ordinary  to  good.  55  to  63c; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  44  to  46c ; 
packing  stock.  38  to  41c:  fancy  brands 
of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at  71  to 
73c:  good  to  choice,  63  to  70c;  fair,  60 
to  62c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  47c  per  doz. ;  do.,  current 
receipts.  46c  per  doz. ;  Western  extra 
firsts,  47c ;  do.,  firsts.  46c ;  inferior  lots 
lower;  fancy,  carefully-selected,  candled 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  54  to  56c  per  doz. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl.,  as  to  quality,  $6  to 
$11  :  do.,  per  box.  $2  to  $4.50.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box,  $3  to  $9 :  do..  California, 
per  box,  $1.65  to  $1.70.  Grapefruit, 
Florida,  per  box,  $1.20  to  $5.65.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Southern,  per  qt.,  20  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Florida,  per  bbl. — No. 
L  $14  to  $15;  No.  2.  $13  to  $14;  No.  3. 
$8  to  $10.  White  potatoes,  old.  per  100 
wt  .  $6.75  to  $7.35;  do.,  per  150-lb.  bag, 
$10  to  $11.50.  Sweet  potatoes.  Southern, 
per  hamper,  $1.35  to  $3.50;  do.,  Jersey, 
per  bkt.,  $1.25  to  $3.  Cabbage.  Florida, 
per  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25:  do.,  South¬ 
ern.  per  bbl. -crate,  $4.50  to  $5.75.  Onions, 
Texas,  per  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

rban 

Carlots,  to  arrive,  including  sacks, 
Western,  soft  Winter  bran.  $64  to 
$64.50;  Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $03.50 
to  $64. 


GET  ALL  THE 
GRAIN  YOU 
RAISE 

Trying  to  get  along  with  the  old 
method  of  waiting  for  the  cus¬ 
tom  thresher  to  come  along  and 
thresh  WHAT’S  LEFT  of  your 
grain  is  as  much  out  of  date  as 
cutting  with  the  old  cradle. 

This  old  way  costs  too  much  in 
time  and  crop  loss  to  tolerate. 
Owning  your  own 


INDIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


is  the  one  ivay  out — if  you  expect  a 
full  profit  from  grain  raising. 

You  do  your  thi'eshing  when  your 
grain  is  ready —  ;id  when  you  are 
ready.  No  disappointments;  no  ex¬ 
pensive  time  and  labor  losses  such  as 
you  always  associate  with  the  custom 
thresher. 

GRAY  was  the  first  to  offer  to  the 
grain  raisers  of  the  country  a  practical 
and  efficient  small  thresher.  With 
high  labor  costs  and  favorable  grain 
prices,  the  individual  small  thresher 
has  become  the  standard  in  all  grain 
farming  sections.  Frequently  several 
grain  raisers  own  jointly  a  Gray 
Thresher. 

Gray  Individual  Threshers  have  an  80- 
year  reputation  for  quality  which  fully 
guarantees  you  against  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Their  reasonable  price  will 
surprise  you. 

Befoi’e  another  threshing  season 
overtakes  you,  write  for  our 
catalogue  and  prices. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc., 

BoxA-3PouItney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc 
— l’leuso  send  me  youi 
catalog  and  suggest  prop¬ 
er  equipment  tor  l am 
devoting  about  —  sera 
to  grain  crops.  Also  quoti 
prices. 


Natno  , 
Address. 


■ _ .  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MEN  BETS 

perils  H  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
6v,,,g  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pa  c  k  ag  e  free. 

JOLLETTK  UFO.  CO.,  Ilcjd.  108.  Anmterdum,  N.  >  . 
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|  The  Farmer  i 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

IZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ^ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — ■ 
”  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  - 

^  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 
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1  Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  aee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •*  * 
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More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


MAXWELL  1%  TON  TRUCK 


A  transportation  investment 
which  will  pay  the  careful 
owner  100%  dividend  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twelve  months. 


A  B  B  R  E  V  I  A  T  K  D  S  V  E  C  I  F  I  C  A  T  IONS 


ENGINE — Four  cylinders  cast  en  bloc  with  Hot 
Spot  and  Ram’s-horn  intake  manifold;  cone 
clutch  running  in  oil;  transmission  bolted  to 
engine;  bore,  3^4  inches;  stroke,  4^  inches. 

GASOLINE  SUPPLY — Capacity  1  o V»  gallons; 
positive  feed. 

TRANSM  1SSION — Three-speed  selective  type. 

STEERING  Left  side  drive;  18-inch  steering 
wheel;  irreversible  worm  steering  gear, 
adjustable. 

CONTROL — Gear  shift  lever  in  center  of  driving 
compartment  and  operated  at  right  of  driver; 
spark  and  throttle  controls  operated  on  quad¬ 
rant  underneath  steering  wheel;  also  foot 
accelerator. 

W  HEELBASE — 124  inches. 


TIRES — 35  inches  by  5  inches  pneumatic  cord. 

REAR  AXLES — Worm  drive;  semi-floating  type; 
extra  heavy  malleable  iron  housing. 

FRON  T  AXLE — Heavy  drop-forged  steel  1-beam. 

SPRINGS — Front,  38  inches  long,  2*4  inches  wide; 
rear,  52  inches  long,  2*4  inches  wide;  both 
semi-elliptic. 

FRAME — Pressed  steel  construction. 

MATERIALS — All  steel  used  throughout  Maxwell 
trucks  is  made  from  our  own  formulae,  as 
specified  by  our  chief. metallurgist. 

CHASSIS  EQUIPMENT  —  Electric  generator, 
storage  battery,  electric  head  and  tail  lamps, 
electric  horn,  complete  set  of  tools,  including 
jack  and  tire  pump  with  pneumatic  tires;  seat 
and  front  fenders. 


Standard  Warranty 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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The  Perfect  Teat  Cup 

The  Universal  teat  cup 
is  simplicity  itself.  Easily 
and  quickly  assembled  or 
taken  apart  without  tools 
—and  extremely  easy  to 
keep  clean.  Two  main 
parts  --  metal  shell  and 
rubber  liner. 

The  shell  is  of  durable 
metal— no  seams  or  pock¬ 
ets.  At  the  top,  a  rubber 
ring— soft,  like  the  calf’s 
mouth,  leaving  no  cold 
metal  to  touch  the  cow. 

The  conical  liner  is 
made  of  the  best  rubber 
-  soft  as  the  human  hand. 
Gives  a  soothing  massage 

from  the  end  of  the  teat  up. 

For  simplicity,  ease  in  cleaning  and 
milking  efficiency,  the  Universal  teat 
cup  stands  without  an  equal. 


HE  teat  cup  is,  after  all,  the 
vital  part  of  a  milking  machine. 
It  is  the  part  that  really  does 
the  milking— the  only  part  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cow. 
Upon  its  action  depends,  in  great  measure, 
the  success  of  the  milker. 

That’s  why  the  Universal  excels.  It  has 
the  perfect  teat  cup.  Watch  this  cup  in  ac¬ 
tion.  It  milks  just  like  the  calf.  First  a  gentle 
suction— just  enough.  That  draws  the  milk. 
Then  it  stops  sucking— just  as  a  calf  does  when 
swallowing— while  it  massages  the  teat,  from 
the  end  up— naturally,  gently. 

No  cold  metal  parts  to  touch  the  cow.  The 
conical  shaped  rubber  liner  gives  a  perfect  mas¬ 
sage.  Cannot  fold  or  pinch.  And  it  fits  any 

normal  size  teat  perfectly  without  adjusting.  The  cup 
is  most  quickly  and  easily  cleaned  without  taking  it  apart. 

Alternates — Like  Milking  With  Hands 

Cows  like  to  be  milked  with  a  Universal,  for  it  milks 
the  natural  way— massages  two  teats  and  milks  two, 
alternately.  It  milks  cows  cleaner,  in  less  time- -and 
with  absolutely  no  strain- -by  milking  in  this  gentle, 
natural,  alternating-action  way. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  famous  milker. 

See  him  or  write  to  us  direct  for  a  catalog. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

222  West  Mound  St.  °  Columbus,  Ohio 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Ea9y  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


absorbine 

**  "trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
6tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Maes. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Choose  Tliiis 

2-IIorse  Spreader 

It’s  the  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  sensible, 
practical  Kemp-Climax  Spreader  that  pays 
big  profits  to  users.  Easy  to  load  (low  down) 
—easy  to  unload— simple  and  durable — sells 
on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  sell'- 
sharpening  teeth  shreds  into  wide  strips, 
spreads  evenly— quickly — all  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  ashe6.  lime,  or  other  fertilizer. 

Write  for  catalog  mn<l  pi  teen.  Auk  for  “Savlnc  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Manure”,  by  the  Inventor  of  the  Spreader. 
Dealers  :  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  Sft. 


I^EMP-CLIMAV 

-SPREADEr 


Tonic 


for  HORSES 
run  down  or 
affected  with 


Heaves 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


■ 


A  run-down,  sluggish,  "heavey”  horse  can't  do  its  fall 
uhurr  or  work.  Tone  up  his  system,  cure  the  Heaves  and 
Send  today *f°rfl6  wor^  ^  full  value  in  work  or  in  money. 

,,  Pl®ming’»  Tonic  Heave  Powders 

a  1.04  war  tax  paid— par  pk|  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

.  ,  Flaming  s  Vast- Pock  at  Vatarlnary  Advlsar 

#  DS*£OUA<iJBx'n,ru,8.h  from  other  ailments.  Write 

L  for  the  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Unlon  Stock  Yards,  Calcago,  Illinois 


THE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 


COOLS  MILK  SAVES  MONEY 

Removes  animal  and  feed  odors — halts  serm 
growth  instantly.  Saves  its  cost  in  one  week. 
Write  for  Free  Folder. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  Dept.  K  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  cireularo  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 


dinner?  Package  Mlg.  Co.,  331  West  St Rutland,  ft. 


U!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


"113:1: 


Rebuilt  Motorcycles  ^"eaorruerteiVtlriey’- 

DjiviUsons,  Indians,  X’s,  etc.  #>50  up.  List  11. 

Carl  W.  iluuh  Co.,  516  Broad  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Expensive  Tools.  —  Garden  -  makers 
Who  have  a  fair  equipment  of  tools  are 
advised  to  give  them  as  good  care  as 
possible,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
replace  them  for  some  time.  Prices  of 
tools  have  gone  skyward,  like  those  of 
everything  else,  and  some  kinds  are  hard 
to  get.  Even  wheelbarrows  are  now 
classed  as  luxuries,  and  some  dealers  can¬ 
not  supply  their  customers  at  all.  owing 
to  delayed  shipments.  I  heard  of  one 
man  who  had  a  big  supply  of  bodies,  but 
was  unable  to  get  the  wheels  necessary 
to  make  the  barrows  complete.  I  used  to 
know  a  very  successful  gardener  who 
boasted  that  he  used  up  a  hoe  every  sea¬ 
son  by  filing  it.  lie  claimed  that  he  was 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  with 
much  less  labor  by  keeping  a  sharp  point 
on  his  implement.  Perhaps  he  went  to 
extremes,  but  many  a  man  would  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  if  he  carried  a  file  in  his  pocket 
whenever  he  went  into  the  garden,  and 
used  it  freely,  no  only  on  his  hoe.  but  on 
other  tools  as  well.  Moreover,  it  pays  to 
keep  the  blades  clean  and  shiny,  for  other¬ 
wise  more  or  less  earth  is  certain  to  ad¬ 
here  to  them,  and  must  be  lifted  as  well 
as  the  tool  itself.  Sometimes  it  pays 
also  to  paint  a  bright-colored  ring  on  the 
handles  of  all  garden  tools.  Neighbors 
are  less  likely  to  borrow  them  and  fail 
to  bring  them  back  when  this  is  done, 
and  with  small  tools,  like  trowels  and 
hand  weeders,  painting  the  handles  often 
prevents  their  being  lost  in  the  grass. 

New  Winter  Squash. — A  new  Win¬ 
ter  squash  which  is  receiving  much  at¬ 
tention  in  ’  the  Middle  West  is  called 
Table  Queen.  It  is  said  to  he  superla¬ 
tively  fine  for  the  home  garden,  and  I  am 
planning  to  grow  it  this  year,  so  that  I 
can  make  a  personal  report  in  the  Fall. 

Cucumbers. — Probably  there  are  no 
better  bush  cucumbers  than  Davis  Per¬ 
fect,  but  in  sections  where  it  is  difficult 
to  grow  cucumbers  on  account  of  disease, 
the  Japanese  climbing  cucumber  is  recom¬ 
mended.  When  trained  up  on  chicken 


Cleaning  Off  the  Hoe 

wire  it  is  pretty  sure  to  yield  at  least 
fairly  well.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  striped  beetles  are  held  to  be 
guilty  of  conveying  the  spores  of  fungus 
diseases,  and  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
these  pests  in  bounds.  The  easiest  way 
I  have  found  to  do  this  is  to  pour  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Black  Leaf  40  or  some  other  to¬ 
bacco  solution  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants  of  squash,  cucumbers  and  melons, 
and  to  use  rough  boxes  with  mosquito 
netting  tacked  across  the  top  over  tic 
hills  until  the  plants  outgrow  them. 

Favorite  Boses. — There  is  a  big  call 
for  roses  this  year;  apparently  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  determined  to  have  beau¬ 
tiful  as  well  as  utilitarian  gardens,  and 
are  planting  flowers  freely.  Roses  cost 
approximately  a  dollar  a  plant,  and.  un¬ 
fortunately,  novices  often  make  mistakes 
in  choosing  from  the  very  long  lists  of 
varieties  offered,  with  the  result  that  they 
lose  many  of  the  plants  when  the  first 
hard  Winter  comes  along,  or  else  find 
them  unsatisfactory  in  other  ways.  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  a  list  of  roses  for 
the  farmer’s  garden,  I  should  put-  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  first.  Probably  it  is  the 
best  of  all  roses  for  home  gardens.  Then 
I  would  add  an  abbreviated  list  to  include 
Bittliance.  pink;  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
white;  Mrs.  John  Laing.  pink:  General 
MacArthur.  red  ;  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie 
Miller,  blush  ;  My  Maryland,  pink:  Phar- 
isaer.  white,  and  Willowmere,  pink. 

Climbing  Sorts. — If  there  is  a  porch 
on  the  house  there  ought  to  he  climbing 
roses  t<»  beautify  it.  hut  not  the  old-time 
Crimson  Rambler,  which  is  too  untidy  to 
meet  the  exactions  of  modern  gardeners. 
If  you  live  in  a  very  exposed  situation, 
confine  yourself  to  the  Climbing  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty,  probably  the  hardiest  of  all 
climbers,  but  for  ordinary  locations^  you 
can  add  Dorothy  Perkins,  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
American  Pillar.  Excelsa  and  Silver 
Moon,  all  of  which  are  wonderfully  beau¬ 
tiful.  One  other  rose  which  I  would 
recommend  is  a  hybrid  of  Rosa  rugosa, 
which  is  called  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer, 
and  makes  a  bush  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
which,  when  grown,  will  carry  hundreds 
of  wonderfully  large,  flesh-colored  flowers 
at  one  time.  By  all  weans  have  roses, 
but  choose  kinds  which  will  not  leave  you 
with  an  empty  garden  after  a  year  or  two. 

E.  1.  FARRINGTON. 


If  Correctly  Lubricated 


Nothing  will  do  more  to  keep 
your  tractor  up  to  its  work  than 
correct  lubrication — lubrication 
with  Socony  Tractor  Oil.  It  has 
been  tested  and  approved  by 
leading  tractor  manufacturers. 
They  recommend  its  use  in  trac^ 
tors  of  all  sizes  and  designs, 
whether  the  fuel  is  gasoline  or 
kerosene.  It  keeps  an  oil  cush¬ 
ion  between  moving  parts  which 
minimizes  wear,  noise  and  vibrar 
tion,  and  insures  smooth,  powers 
ful  operation. 

Buy  Socony  Tractor  Oil  and  other 
Socony  Oils,  Greases  and  Fuels 
from  the  nearest  dealer,  garage 
or  service  station  where  you  see) 
the  red,  white  and  blue  Socony 
Sign. 


There  is  a  SOCONY  LUBRICANT 
of  the  right  consistency  for  every 
mechanical  need. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


The  sign  of  a  reliable  dealer 
and  the  world's  best  Gasoline 


SOCONY  TRACTOR  OIL 


I  Of  0 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“John’s  Rose” 

“So  bold,  great  actions,  that  are  seen  too 
near,  _  .  . 

Look  rash  and  foolish  to  unthinking 
eyes; 

They  need  the  past  for  distance  to  appear 

In  their  true  grandeur.  Let  us  yet  be 
ivise 

'And  not  too  soon  our  neighbor's  deed 
malign, 

For  what  seems  coarse  is  often  good 
and  fine!'' 

I  came  upon  that  the  other  day.  The 
author  is -unknown — one  of  the  humble 
souls  who,  as  the  years  pass  on,  drop  a 
thought  in  the  current  of  human  life.  It 
passes  on — the  author  unforgotten,  but 
the  lesson, is  long  remembered.  The  poem 
from  which  this  is  taken  is  entitled  “The 
Statue,”  and  tells  of  the  contest  in  ancient 
Athens  between  two  sculptors.  A  great 
column  was  reared  in  honor  of  Minerva, 
and  a  statue  of  that  goddess  was  demand¬ 
ed  for  the  top.  Two  sculptors,  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias,  competed  for  a  prize.  The 
first  carved  a  beautiful  figure,  exactly 
proportional — almost  like  living  marble, 
but  he  forgot  that  people  were  to  lpok 
at  it  100  feet  or  more  in  the  air.  He 
carved  it  as  if  it  were  to  stand,  like  other 
statues,  close  at  hand.  Phidias  realized 
that  his  statue  was  to  stand  on  top  of 
the  column.  He  made  the  lines  coarse 
and  heavy,  knowing  that  distance  would 
blend  and  refine  them.  When  the  two 
were  shown  the  people  hooted  at  Phidias, 
called  his  work  coarse,  and  demanded  the 
other,  which  seemed  so  fine  and  beautiful 
at  close  view.  So  they  hoisted  this  one 
to  the  top,  but  at  that  distance  it  seemed 
email  and  mean,  all  out  of  proportion  as 
viewed  from  the  ground — not  worthy  of 
Minerva.  So  they  pulled  it  down  and 
substituted  the  other.  Then  they  found 
that  distance  mellowed  the  coarse  lines 
and  gave  a  beauty  and  strength  to  face 
and  figure  which  well  expressed  their 
feelings.  The  thought  is  that  things  seen 
close  at  hand  for  the  first  time  often  seem 
coarse  or  radical  or  out  of  place,  and  we 
laugh  at  or  reject  them.  Yet  time  will 
give  them  proportion  and  thought  would 
mellow  their  hard  lines,  if  we  could  only 
have  the  vision  to  look  into  the  future  as 
the  people  of  Athens  looked  up  at  that 
statue. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course,  the  finely  cut,  beautiful  fig¬ 
ure  means  the  present ;  the  coarser  and 
rougher  statue  the  future.  I  think  of 
this  as  Decoration  Day  passes.  Most  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  have  passed 
on.  A  few  are  left,  and  the  day  is  a  sad 
one  for  them.  I  saw  many  of  these  old 
veterans  on  Decoration  Day  when  I  was 
a  boy  50  years  ago.  They  were  thpn  in 
the  pride  and  joy  of  manhood,  and  Could 
not  look  forward  into  the  future  to  see 
what  the  years  were  to  bring  them.  I 
have  often  felt  that  these  men  in  their 
youth  looked  at  life  and  at  their  public 
duties  about  as  the  Athenians  looked  at 
that  beautiful  statue.  The  present  was 
bright  and  fair,  and  he  who  pointed  out 
trouble  and  danger  iu  our  national  ten¬ 
dencies  seemed  like  the  sculptor  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  coarse  and  heavy-lined  figure. 
Looking  back  upon  it  now  I  think  most 
of  us  will  agree  that  iu  those  days  people 
expended  too  much  of  their  energy  in 
fighting  the  wrong  “enemy.”  We  were 
taught  and  believed  that  the  people  of  the 
South  were  our  natural  enemies.  The 
thought  seemed  as  clear  as  the  statue  of 
Alcamenes.  And  when  a  few  men  with 
vision  and  truth  came  and  pointed  out 
the  actual  enemies,  like  the  growth  of 
monopolies,  of  the  money  power  and  of 
special  privileges  of  every  sort — why,  it 
seemed  too  coarse,  too  far  away  and  we 
rejected  it.  That  is  one  thing  which 
always  occurred  to  me  on  Decoration  Day. 
The  other  is  whether  this  age  and  this 
generation  can  ever  muster  the  devotion 
and  the  loyalty  which  were  born  of  the 
Civil  War.  I  can  tell  you  that  if  the 
story  of  some  of  the  lonely,  abandoned 
hillside  farms  in  New  England  could  be 
told  by  some  sympathetic  historian,  you 
would  have  the  noblest  war  memories  in 
all  the  world’s  literature. 

***** 

On  a  steep  hillside  above  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  River  you  will  find  a  beautiful  es¬ 
tate.  Money  has  been  spent  lavishly  upon 
it.  Beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  from 
all  over  the  world  are  planted  there.  As 
I  look  at  the  place  it  seems  to  me  some¬ 
how  as  if  some  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked 
New  Hampshire  girl  had  discarded  her 
natural  bloom  and  beauty  for  the  costly 
cosmetics  and  drapery  of  the  “beauty  par¬ 
lor”  and  the  milliner.  Yet  in  the 'midst 
of  all  this  finery,  right  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  a  great  climbing 
rose  bush  clinging  to  a  rude  frame  or 
trellis.  It  is  not  one  of  the  newer  and 
famous  roses,  but  just  a  common  wild 
rose,  like  thousands  of  others.  Most  of 
us  would  regard  it  as  a  weed  and  root  it 
out  of  those  beautiful  grounds.  Yet  there 
it  stands,  all  out  of  keeping  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings — rough  and  thorny  with  just 
a  few  brief  days  of  glory  each  year,  when 
the  buds  burst  into  bloom  and  its  sweet 
perfume  fills  the  Summer  air.  Now  and 
again  a  fat.  pompous,  faded  woman  and 
a  stern-faced,  “rich”  looking  man  come  out 
of  the  house  and  about  the  grounds.  They 
will  pause  before  this  wild  rose  bush  and 
look  at  it  in  disgust. 

“We  must  have  that  hideous  thing  dug 
out  at  once.”  the*  worn  an  will  say. 

And  a  bright-eyed  slip  of  a  girl  will 
come  fluttering  out  of  the  house  and  an¬ 
swer  r 
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"No,  mother ;  you  cannot  do  that.  You 
know  what  I  promised.” 

And  the  practical  man  will  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  glance  at  his  wife. 

“Wait.  Alice.  Some  extra  hard  Win¬ 
ter  will  kill  the  thing  so  it  will  never 
start  up  again.” 

You  see,  he  does  not  know,  rich  and 
powerful  as  he  is,  that  love  and  devotion 
can  never  die. 

s}:  J»c  #  >|c 

But  why  is  the  wild  rose  left  in  that 
beautiful  place?  It  is  not  a  long  story. 
It  goes  well  with  Decoration  Day  and  the 
old  tale  of  the  statue.  In  1801  there 
was  just  a  rough  little  farm  on  that  hill¬ 
side — just  like  thousands  of  other  little 
farms  which  once  meant  thousands  of 
homes,  but  which  have  long  since  been 
scratched  off  the  map  by  the  fingernail 
of  “progress.”  Sallie  Bell  and  her  mother 
lived  in  this  lonely  place.  John  Bell  vol¬ 
unteered  at  the  first  call,  and  was  killed 
at  Bull  Run.  They  say  that  his  wife 
slowly  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  that 
sad  old  house  on  the  hill..  Sallie  lived 
on,  for  she  was  one  of  the  New  England 
girls  who  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
religion  to  maintain  the  home  and  the 
farm  where  father  and  mother  and  then- 
forebears  have  fought  the  forest  and  the 
frost  and  the  mortgage.  Now  and  then 
of  an  evening  John  Hall  would  come  up 
tlr>  dusty  road  which  clambered  from  the 
tiny  village  over  in  the  next  valley.  And 
almost  the  only  times  that  Sallie’s  strong 
face  showed  what  you  might  call  bloom 
was  when  she  stood  iu  her  doorway  and 
saw  John  climbing  the  hill.  But  John 
could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind.  Sallie 
was  the  most  “capable”  girl  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  Alice  Martin  was  prettier, 
and  her  father  was  the  village  lawyer. 
.Sallie’s  farm  was  of  little  value,  and 
you  could  not  move  her  from  it  any  more 
than  you  could  move  one  of  its  big  ledges. 
Alice’s  old  grandfather  would  die  some 
day  and  leave  her  a  little  money,  and 
she  would  quickly  go  anywhere  that  life 
promised  to  be  easier  or  more  lively  than 
iu  this  lonely  country.  And  so  John  hes¬ 
itated.  Alice  seemed  to  him  like  the 
finished  statue  with  life  near  at  hand. 
Sallie  was  more  like  the  other  figure — 
needing  the  mellowing  of  the  future  to 
bring  out  its  full  beauty.  And  John  could 
not  decide,  and  he  volunteered  and 
marched  away  without  deciding.  He 
wrote  to  both  girls.  Sallie  lived  on  alone 
with  that  grim,  obstinate,  determined  pur¬ 
pose  of  New  England  never  to  desert  the 
old  family  home,  even  after  it  became 
apparent  to  others  that  Nature  must 
finally  foreclose  and  demand  the  land. 

***** 

Alice,  light-hearted,  selfish  and  shallow, 
soon  forgot  John.  Ilenry  Browning  ap¬ 
peared.  The  son  of  a  rich  laud-owner,  lie 
had  hired  a  substitute  and  was  making 
money  out  of  war  contracts.  He  saw 
in  Alice  the  girl  who  would  grow  up  into 
a  woman  who  could  serve  as  a  fine  adver¬ 
tising  signboard  for  his  money.  And 
John,  marching  and  fighting  through  the 
mud  of  Virginia,  knew  little  of  this,  but 
as  most  men  do,  carried  her  brief,  careless 
notes  about  with  him.  but  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  Sallie’s  strong  and  earnest 
letters.  And  one  Spring  day  iu  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  campaign  John  remembered  the 
flowers  on  the  hills  around  his  home,  lie 
dug  a  small  rose  bush  from  the  garden 
on  a  Virginia  farm  and  sent  it  to  Alice, 
asking  her  to  plant  it  and  tend  it  for  his 
sake.  It  came  on  the  very  day  that  Alice 
had  agreed  to  marry  Henry.  She  glanced 
at  the  letter  and  carelessly  threw  the  rose 
bush  over  the  fence  into  the  road.  We 
may  not  blame  her.  She  did  not  care  for 
John,  and  in  her  new  dream  of  wealth  and 
place  a  little  slip  of  wild  rose  was  of 
small  importance.  But  later  in  the  day 
Sallie  Bell  came  through  the  town  oil 
her  way  home  and  saw  the  package  which 
A  ice  had  thrown  away.  A  little  further 
along  the  road  she  met  Alice  and  Ilenry. 

“I  found  this  in  front  of  your  housej” 
she  said.  “Is  it  yours?” 

And  Alice  thought  she  could  afford  to 
be  mean  now  that  her  coveted  prize  was 
in  sight. 

“Oh,  it’s  from  John.  I  do  not  dare 
for  it  now.  You  can  have  it.” 

Sallie  passed  on  without  a  word,  but 
that  night,  after  supper,  she  planted  the 
little  rose  bush  in  the  yard  in  front  of 
her  house — and  long  after  the  stars  came 
out  she  stood  there  in  the  sweet  evening 
air.  looking  down  the  road  as  it  turned 
and  twisted  up  from  the  tiny  village.  And 
John?  Something  like  a  week  later  a 
squad  of  blue-coated  soldiers  marched 
along  a  lonely  Virginia  road.  They  came 
to  a  lit  Je  stream  and  stopped  to  drink. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  hills  came  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle,  and  a  man  fell  forward 
into  the  stream  and  the  water  grew  sud¬ 
denly  dark-colored  as  it  trickled  away. 
And  at  night  the  same  old  report  was 
sent  North,  “All  quiet  along  the  Poto¬ 
mac.” 

***** 

The  years  went  by.  chasing  each  other 
with  silent,  tireless  feet,  as  they  ever  have 
done.  They  were  golden  years  for  Alice 
and  Ilenry,  for  wealth  poured  in  upon 
them.  They  soon  left  the  hills  and  eager¬ 
ly  entered  the  selfish,  glittering  life  of  the 
big  city.  The  few  thousands  of  honest 
money  which  they  took  out  of  the  New 
England  valley  and  tossed  into  the  gam¬ 
ble  of  the  city  multiplied  over  and  over, 
and  brought  fortune  and  power.  But. 
they  were  silent,  grim  years  for  Sallie 
Bell  on  her  hillside  farm.  Most  of  the 
farmers  grew  tired  of  the  struggle  and 
slowly  gave  up  to  the  forces  of  nature. 
One  day  Sallie  suddenlv  found  herself  a 
sharp-faced,  gray-haired  woman,  short  of 
breath  and  with  a  pain  iu  her  chest.  That 
da v  ‘.lav  noted  that  the  field  where 


Try  Postum 
Instead  of  Coffee 

at  the  family  table  for  a  week 
or  two  and  see  if  everyone 
doesn’t  relish  the  change. 

Postum  Cereal 

a  drink  of  delicious  flavor 
—  should  be  boiled  fully 
fifteen  minutes  to  bring 
out  its  full-bodied  richness. 

Better  health  and  comfort 
usually  follow  a  change 
from  coffee  to  Postum. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Madeby  POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


More  milk  from  the  same  cows — longer  periods  of  lactation — 

milk  all  of  “certified”  quality— more  hours  in  pasture  for  the  cows— less 
help,  or  larger  herds  with  same  help — no  .eat  or  udder  troubles— uniformly  gentle  treatment 
which  keeps  cows  always  at  their  st;  these  th  gs  th  -.andc  of  Pine  Tree  users  experienced 
after  installing  the  milker  which  was  perfected  on  a  real  d  y  farm  by  the  foremost  milking 
machine  expert  in  the  world. 

See  the  Pine  Tree 

Before  Buying  Any  Milker 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  bought  other  milkers  first  and  later  replaced  these 
outfits  with  the  Pine  Tree.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  they 
made.  Buy  right  the  tint  time/ 

Great  Special  Offer  KSiiS 

for  you  to  pay  cash  In  full  for  your  Pin*  Tree  Milker.  Every  Pin* 
Tree  Dealer  tu  authorized  to  accept  your  paper  m  payment  for  th* 
Pine  Tree  Milker.  Your  note  la  tuigoodM  cash  with  your  local  dealer. 
The  savin?  In  labor  and  th*  jrreater  amount  of  milk  that  your  cow* 
will  produce  will  quickly  pay  for  the  milker.  You  pay  out  of  the  extra 
money  that  the  Pine  Tree  actually  earns  for  you.  And  besides,  you 
save  feeding  the  extra  hired  man  three  meals  a  day. 

Write  today  sure.  Don't  delay.  Wo  will  eend  you  full  Informatics 
uud  will  have  your  local  deulcr  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Pine  Tree  Milking-Machine  Co.,  Dept.  7S9"> 

2843  West  19th  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Others  Experience 
Your  Gain — Read 

•'The  splendid  success  we  have  had  with  Pine  Trees 
has  lead  us  to  discontinue  our  other  machines  and  put 
Ins  complete  Pine  Tree  outfit. "—CLIFTON  SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM,  New  York. 

•*I  did  a  wise  thing  when  I  replaced  my  milker  with 
a  Pine  Tree. *  '—HARRIS  HILTS,  Chaumont.  N.  Y. 

**My  cows  produce  more  milk  than  th  did  by  hand 
milking. "-W.D.  VARY,  Dapauvllie.  Y. 

"Before  buying  I  Installed  a  Pine  Tree  In  one  part 
of  the  barn,  and  another  milker  on  the  other  side.  Tho 
Pino  Tree  won  out.  It  Is  giving  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  "-C.  FREEZE,  Cadott,  Wis. 

"We  had  ansnccessfuliy  tried  to  use  a  milker,  and 
given  up  the  idea  of  milking  by  machine  Then  we 
tried  the  Pine  Tree.  Now  I  am  glad  to  wive  It  my  un¬ 
qualified  end  oraement."—  LONE  TREE  FARM 
Green  Lake.  Wis. 

"My  cowa  like  It  much  better  than  hand  milking  — 
cuts  expense  In  two  and  taken  half  the  time."— C  C 
GROVES,  Lawrence.  Kansas. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  Wem  e  paint  special¬ 
ists  ami  van  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  eau  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction*  iuurantced. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  u  radius  of  three  hundred  miles, 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


»EED  TIMEano  nADVEST.’ 
®  NEVE P  FAILED  YET 


“It’s  good  to  kuow  at  planting  time,”  says  Silas  Low, 
*’  that  no  mutter  how  big  the  com  crop,  ihero  wou't  bo 
uny  waste  on  iny  farm  because  I’ve  got 


HARDER  SILOS 


“Tlie  shucks  and  stalks  that  so 
often  go  to  waste  go  into  my 
Harder  Silos  and  come  out  fine, 
sweet  silage  that  keens  my  cow- 
100%  lit  all  winter.” 

Write  tor  tree  booklet  on  Silo,  ,ud 
the  story  ol  Silas  Low 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

8o>  II  Coblcskill  Mow  fork 


Biq  Reduction 


UP  ATTAWA  r  Mr. I  NT 


Look 
At  These 
Low  Prices 

How  This  Was  Done 

advancing  daily,  J  reduced  my  prices  to  nearly 
pre-war  level  by  cutting  my  manufacturing  cost, 
increasing  my  factory  production.  Now  my  factory 
ia  the  largest  in  America  selling  exclusively  direct  to 
the  user,  and  giving  tho  very  highest  quality  engine. 


Ikop  fthpan  Ft.nl  There  Iu  no  need  to  use  ex- 
USB  Ufltdp  r  uei  penajVo  fuel.  Ottawa  en¬ 
gines  use  low  grade  kerosene,  lamp  oil,  unwell 
as  gasoline,  and  they  use  less  fuel  having 
fewer  moving  purts. 

QH  Day  Trial  Y'ou  have  90  duys  In  which  to 
W  uaj  Bilal  fry  Ottawa  ut  your  own 
work.  Prove  it«  reliability,  easy  starting,  small 
fuel  consumption  —  everything  provided  in  iny 
liberal  10- year  Guarantee.  Sizes  IV,  to  22  II -P. 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw -Rigs-  all  prices  low. 


When 
I  reduced 
my  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  I  re¬ 
duced  prices,  giving 
you  the  benefit.  I  am 
no  profiteer.  Before 
deciding  on  any  en¬ 
gine  at  any  price 
get  my  Big  Special 
Oder  and  Liberal 
factory  Prices.  _ 
Geo.  K. 
Long 


Tprme  or  cash  if  you  desire.  A  wholu 
x.aoy  i  oi  mo  year  to  pay  ore  my  terms  to  any  re¬ 
liable  man.  Make  your  engine  coin  enough  to  pay 
while  you  use  it.  You  can't  alTord  to  be  without  an 
Ottawa  and  you  need  not  puy  more  than  my  price, 

Cnor  ini  (If  for  To  you  men  who  read  this  good 
OpCCIal  UIsCl  papcr  _  j  wn  making  a  reul 
spociul  money-saving  ofTer.  Get  it  before  you 
select  uny  engine  ut  uny  price.  My  new  free 
book  will  go  with  this  oiler.  It  iu  the  finest 
ever  printed.  Send  nuiuo  and  address  today. 


Geo.  E.  Long,  Pres.,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  694  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


10 
Year 
Liberal 
’Guarantee 
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lier  father  used  to  plant  corn  -was  filled 
with  cedars  and  birches.  The  stone  walls 
which  once  bounded  the  farm  were  now  in 
the  thick  woods.  So  silently  and  steadily 
had  Nature  crowded  in  to  claim  her  own 
once  more  that  Sallie  had  hardly  noticed 
jt__not  until  the  old  country  doctor  had 
listened  to  her  cough  and  smiled  sadly  as 
lie  shook  his  head.  He  told  her  in  June. 
That  night,  she  stood  at  her  front  door 
and  looked  down  the  road,  twisting 
around  the  hill  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
moonlight.  And  in  the  yard  before  her 
was  John’s  rose,  climbing  high  upon  its 
trellis — a  great  mass  of  pink  bloom. 

sf<  #  #  *  * 


Late  in  life  there  came  to  Henry  and 
Alice  the  crowning  gift,  of  all — a  little 
girl.  It.  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  raked 
the  lives  of  these  two  selfish  people,  thrown 
out  all  the  mean,  hateful  qualities  and 
lumped  all  their  good  into  this  late  bloom¬ 
ing  human  bud.  Nature  plays  that  trick 
now  and  then.  Sometimes  she  has  a  job 
to  find  the  good,  unless  she  goes  back 
into  previous  generations;  but  in  some 
way  she  puts  a  little  angel  into  a  home 
in  which  most  angels  would  fear  to  unpack 
their  trunks.  Alice  and  Henry  had 
no  time  for  worship  until  their  baby 
came,  but  then  they  worshipped  her 
clumsily  and  with  a  sort)  of  awe  to  think 
that  this  great  wonder  had  been  sent,  into 
their  lives.  They  could  not  express  their 
feelings,  for  no  man  or  woman  can  ever 
get  far  beyond  the  love  and  sacrifice  of 
their  first  80  years.  The  baby  grew  up 
to  be  a  young  woman  unspoiled  and 
sweet  as  a  flower.  They  all  came  back 
to  visiti  the  old  home  town  among  the 
hills,  and  the  girl  declared  that  they  must 
build  a  Summer  home  there.  Her  word 
was  law,  and  a  great  architect  was  im¬ 
ported  from  New  York  and  told  to  build 
the  noblest  house  he  could  devise.  He 
wandered  about,  among  the  hills,  and 
reported  that  the  most  glorious  view  in 
the  county  was  from  a  little  rockv  farm 
now  going  back  to  the  wilderness,  owned 
by  a  gray-haired  woman  too  sick  and 
feeble  to  fight  back  the  cedars  and  the 
birches  and  the  briars.  It  was  Sallie 
Bell’s  farm.  Y on  know  the  way  these 
rich  men  do — they  buy  what  they  want. 
The  lawyer  went  to  her  and  came  back 
with  a  curious  report. 

“There  is  a  mortgage  on  the  place  for 
more  than  it  is  worth.  The  woman  can¬ 
not  live  long.  She  will  sell  only  on  one 
curious  condition.  There  is  a  rose  bush 
in  the  yard,  and  whoever  buys  the  place 
must  agree  in  the  deed  that  this  bush  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  under  any  conditions! 
She  says  she  will  root  up  the  rose  herself 
and  go  to  the  poorhouse  before  she  will 
change  her  offer.  In  all  my  practice  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  character  or  such 
a  proposition.  My  advice  is  to  buy  the 
mortgage,  foreclose  on  her  and  let;  her  do 
as  she  threatens.” 

“Just  like  Sallie  Bell.”  said  Alice,  who 
had  forgotten  all  about  John’s  rose. 

“(to  ahead  and  do  it."  said  Henry. 
“That’s  the  way  to  settle  these,  stiff¬ 
necked  folks.” 

And  the  girl  listened  without  a  word. 


The  next  day  Sallie  Boll  stood  in  front 
of  the  old  house,  by  John’s  rose,  lookinp 
down  the  dusty  ribbon  of  road.  Long 
long  she  had  watched  for  the  coming  ol 
love  and  human  understanding — watched 
long  and  vainly  as  the  years  went  by. 
Now  far  down  the  hill  her  old  eyes  caught 
a  flash  of  color — a  red  parasol,  a  white 
dress,  a  blue  ribbon,  and  she  finally  made 
out  the  figui-e  of  a  young,  bright-eyed  girl, 
1  dh  quick,  eager  step  climbing  the  steep 
hdl.  And  the  girl  came  straight,  to  the 
faded,  old  woman,  so  that  they  stood  to* 
gether  beside  the  rose  bush. 

*  Miss  Bell,  I  am  Helen  Browning. 
\\  on  i  you  please  tell  me  about  the  rose 
hush  and  why  you  love  it  so?” 

.  A^d  Bailie  Bell  felt  within  her  some¬ 
thing  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  Winter 
ot  sorrow  and  doubt  at  the  sight  of  this 
bright,  eager,  young  face.  She  had  hid¬ 
den  her  love  all  these  years,  but  now  it 
inirsti  out  like  a  flame.  It  is  said  that 
the  crowning  glory  of  woman  is  mother¬ 
hood  but  there  was  more  than  glory  on 
the  face  of  this  stern,  iron-willed  old 
with  her  hand  on  John’s  bush 
■  he  told  her  story  and  confessed  her  ro¬ 
mance.  And  Helen  gathered  a  great 
1  “J  the  roses  and  walked  down  the 
father'1*  *  sunm^  (>>es.  straight  to  her 

il!  this  new  house  be  mine,  father?’ 
vm.  mo’  Ii1-V.  d,'nr ;  it  will  be  yours  and 
’  !!m  iav  b,nld  it  as  you  like.” 
wl.,i  yoV  lm,st,  l,a-v  Miss  Bell  twice 
thnt*  A  0  asks’  ,an<1  1  liave  promised  her 
tmhed*”  10Se  bUSh  Wil1  • uover  be  dis* 

door*  that  is  not  business!” 

1  h»°w  it  is  better  than  any  busi- 

it  so  r  baVe  °Ver  doue’  an(1  1  must  hfive 

father  nil  llid;i  Som<\thing  told  lier  that 
she  Lt “d  mother  cmUd  not  understand  ; 
But  rim  ,n  UT  told  them  all  the  story. 

ful  lnw  ?Se  hASl l, 18  tber£  011  that  boa u- 
im's od  aild  cthau«h  Sallie  Bell  lias 

romance  n7vflt  °l  the,  'r  rouble  and  baffled 

rose  still  comes  to 
its  thon.v  ,fU  °f  tfory  and  lives 

of  the  year  uui0mantic  llf(’  for  the  rest 

ingHmshinb  the  gi}:]  will  stand  watch- 
n,f„  wilft  “,g  .n'ooal,lt  roa<1  awl  a  young 
Sallie  Bell  m  w1  iWlt  litlu>  Im's.sago  which 
under  80  lo,uF  to  hear.  And 

win  V  L  "  8ta™  ol(l-  old  story 
tell  him  h  f  ’  j.  -^ad  I  think  the  girl  will 
for  answer^  fn°i*y  °f  Doha's  r°se,  and  that 
one  oil,)'  ‘to  his  question  she  will  pick 
I  »k  lose  from  the  bush  and  hand  it 

II.  w.  c. 


for 
one 
to  him. 
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You  Can  Get  at  the  K-W.  The 

only  parts  that  ever  need  attention 
on  a  K-W  Magneto  are  the  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  (B)  and  distributor  (A). 
Both  are  on  the  outside  where  you 
can  get  at  them,  take  them  oft, 
clean  them  or  adjust  them  right  In 
the  field. 
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One  Big  Fact 
About  Tractors 


THERE  are  many  features  to  consider  in  buying  a 
tractor,  but  here  is  the  one  big  fact,  that  is  too 
often  overlooked. 

Even-  gas  tractor — no  matter  what  the  design 
— gets  its  power  by  the  rapid  burning  or  ex¬ 
ploding  of  gas  in  a  cylinder. 

Once  that  power  is  produced  it  may  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  applied  through  any  one  of  a  dozen 
different  designs.  But  unless  the  gas  is  ex¬ 
ploded  quickly  and  completely — unless  it  puts 
its  full  punch  behind  the  piston  at  exactly  the 
proper  instant  all  the  designing  in  the  world 
cannot  make  the  tractor  efficient. 

The  magneto  turns  fuel  into  power — the  trac¬ 
tor  is  the  means  of  applying  this  power  to 
farm  uses.  GET  THAT  FACT. 

Tractor  engineers  who  have  had  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  always  appreciate  this  fact.  This  is 
why  most  standard  makes  of  tractors  are 
K-W  equipped. 


Buy  a  Tractor  with  a  K-W  Magneto. 
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2827  Chester  Ave 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A 


TRADE 


MARK 


Fires  Any  Fuel— Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop, 


I  Can 
You r  Engine 


to  $500, 
Rbf.  Any 


i  Yon  Want  It— Save  You  $15 

r  Any  Style--Stationary.  Portable  or  S>w  F  _ _ 

Size  -2. 3.  4,  6.  8,12,1(5.  22  or  SO  H-P.  Ca»h  or  Emy 
Terms.  BOSCH  Ignition  on  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.  1892  Empire  Bid; 

'  Kama*  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  bam.  It  can  he  in¬ 
stalled  for  one- half  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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“Water  Ground" 
Means“Cbmmon  Sense* 
In  Lightning  Rods 

"C'VERYBODY  knows  that  damp  earth  carries  electricity  or 
*  lightning  easier  than  dry  soil.  That’s  why  you  find  home 
owners  pouring  water  on  their  ground  rods  during  dry  spells. 
The  Security  is  the  only  rod  that  saves  you  this  trouble  and 
gives  you  sure  protection  by  grounding  in  a  water-filled  tube 
that  is  always  moist. 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  UGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 


are  made  of  99.8%  pure  copper  and  are  guaranteed 
free  from  the  injurious  acids  usually  applied  to 
cables.  They  areendorsed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  State  Insurance  Exchanges.  These 
conductors  have  been  made  and  used  for  28  years  and 
each  installation  is  backed  by  a  $500  offer  of  reward. 

W  rite  for  free  book  and  name  of  nearest  Security  dealer. 

The -Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

504  Pine  St.  Burlington,  Wis. 
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WRITE  GALLOWAY 

— TOPAY  OF  WATERLOO^ 

Don’t  pay  high  priced  for  farm 
equipment.  Deal  with  Galloway 
and  9ave  money  as  a  result  of  his 
direct  from  factory  to  farm  method. 

Pag  only  for  what  you  get!  Put  the 
saving  in  your  own  pockets.  Send 
a  postal  card  today,  now,  and 

Get  Galloway’s  DIRECT 

on  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  DDI/*rC 
Engines,  Manure  Spreaders,  Ele-  mW%m  KsCO 
▼a  tors,  Ensilage  Cutters.  Hay  Tools.  Pump  En- 
gin©  Outfits,  Roofing,  Paint,  Fencing,  Auto  mo- 
mobile  Tires,  Phonographs*— everything  needed 
for  the  farm  and  the  farm  home. 

Write  Today  and  mention  implement  vou  are  In¬ 
terested  in.  Goode  shipped  from  points  near  you, 

THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  n&ft&Slt&gr’ 


The  Ford  Oiling  System 
“Falls  Down’  on  Hills 

When  going  up  hills,  the  oil  in  the  Ford 
shifts  with  the  angle  of  the  car,  settling  un¬ 
der  the  flywheel  and  leaving  the  front  cylind¬ 
ers  without  oil.  This  causes  scored  cylinder# 
as  the  Splash  System  cannot  function  when 
there  is  no  oil  to  splash.  On  down  grades 
the  oil  settles  in  the  front  of  the  car,  causing 
the  brake  lining  to  become  so  torn  that  it 
circulates  with  the  oil  and  clogs  up  the  oiling 
system,  l'he  Safety  Oiling  System  for  Ford 

cars  corrects  the  defects  in  the  Splash  System,  filtering 
the  oil  and  forcing  oil  ro  all  parts  of  the  motor  on  all 
grades.  Write  for  our  free  booklet.  It  is  educative  and 
interesting.  State  distributors  and  agents  wanted. 

The  Charles  Kralicek  Co. 

10903  Woodland  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  (juick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomo« 

Established  1850 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30tb  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. _ Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
sy„  marks,  or  lOfe  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But’ to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  ol'  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


(Those  who  expect  to  lire  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
must  realize  that  someone  must  work  himself  lean 

in  order  to  produce  the  fat! 

* 

There  are  plenty  of  fanners  who  prefer  “ daylight 
saving ”  to  the  old  time.  Does  not  this  prove  that 
you  are  wrong  in  opposing  “daylight  saving?" 

L.  J.  P. 

E  find  such  a  farmer  here  and  there,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  there  are  ‘‘plenty”  of  them. 
They  had  their  great  chance  to  express  themselves 
in  our  Farm  Referendum,  but  only  about  three  per 
cent  favored  the  law.  We  have  known  bankers  who 
favored  free  silver,  tenants  who  favored  an  increase 
of  rent,  ministers  who  stood  for  the  saloon,  we  once 
knew  a  rum-seller  who  favored  prohibition,  an  im¬ 
porter  who  wanted  a  high  tariff,  a  manufacturer 
Who  wanted  free  trade  in  the  goods  he  produced,  a 
farmer  who  wanted  higher  prices  on  fertilizers,  a 
dairyman  who  thought  feed  prices  too  low,  a  college 
graduate  who  wanted  a  job  as  hired  man  and  not  as 
manager,  and  a  professor  of  economics  who  admitted 
that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar! 
Such  men  have  lived.  They  were  rare  specimens. 
There  never  could  be  said  to  be  “plenty”  of  them, 
but  we  think  the  working  farmer  who  favors  “day¬ 
light  saving”  is  more  of  a  rare  bird  than  any  of  the 
other  abnormal  specimens. 

# 

At  our  annual  school  meeting  on  May  4  a  motion  to 
open  our  school  at  9  o’clock,  old  time,  or  10  o’clock,  new 
time,  was  carried,  19  for  and  11  against.  On  Tuesday 
morning.  May  6,  school  was  started  on  the  old  time,  but 
now  notice  has  been  sent  out  to  open  on  new  time.  Can 
the  board  legally  change  the  time  without  a  vote  of  the 
patrons.  If  not.  what  course  is  to  be  followed? 

New  York.  patron. 

N  many  places  the  schools  are  open  on  the  old,  or 
National  time,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  patrons.  In  want  of  any  specific  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  the  board  naturally  fixes  the  hour  of  opening. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  board  would  follow 
the  expressed  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  patrons.  The 
only  remedy  we  know  now  is  a  protest  to  the  board, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  board  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

* 

THUS  far  our  readers  have  suggested  about  a 
dozen  names  of  men  who  might  make  suitable 
candidates  for  Governor  of  New  York.  We  have 
written  all  these  men  and  requested  their  views  on 
the  questions  printed  on  page  949.  Some  have  thus 
far  ignored  the  questions;  others  reply,  but  refuse 
permission  to  print  their  views,  while  others  answer 
openly.  We  printed  two  such  letters  last  week,  and 
there  are  three  more  this  Aveek.  We  make  no  com¬ 
ment  at  this  time,  since  the  object  of  all  this  is  to 
have  a  perfectly  fair  and  frank  understanding.  Avith- 
out  special  fa\Tors  to  anyone.  When  the  suggested 
candidates  have  said  what  they  care  to,  we  shall  call 
for  a  great  farm  referendum,  or  postal  ballot,  in 
which  our  readers  will  state  their  preference  for 
Governor  or  other  State  officers,  as  an  aid  to  effective 
work  in  the  primary.  This  is  a  new  experiment  in 
New  York  political  life,  and  it  offers  great  posibili- 
ties  to  those  farmers  avIio  really  desire  to  make  their 
influence  felt  in  State  affairs. 

* 

AVERY  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  “Temple  of  Agriculture”  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  All  the  great  farm  organizations  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  a  “drive”  has  been  organized  to  raise  the 
needed  funds.  The  object  is  to  erect  a  fine  building 
at  the  National  Capital — one  large  enough  and  fine 
enough  fitly  to  represent  agriculture.  It  is  argued 
that  practically  all  other  great  interests  have  such 
buildings,  and  in  this  age  agriculture,  in  order  to 
have  full  standing,  must  do  likewise.  While  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  steadily  argued  that  farm  leaders  should 
not  spend  all  their  time  at  Washington,  Ave  do 
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think  agriculture  as  a  business  and  a  profession 
should  be  properly  represented  there.  A  great  build¬ 
ing  known  as  a  “temple,”  or  by  any  other  name, 
erected  by  millions  of  small  voluntary  contributions 
and  recognized  as  belonging — not  to  the  leaders  but 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  plain  farmers — will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  monument  to  our  business.  We  should 
help  erect  it.  If  built  at  all  it  should  be  paid  for.  not 
by  the  few.  but  by  the  many.  Our  readers  can  con¬ 
tribute  through  their  Grange,  Dairymen’s  League  or 
any  other  farm  organization. 

* 

AT  the  present  prices  for  Liberty  bonds  these 
securities  give  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered 
by  any  government  obligation.  After  the  Civil  War 
government  bonds  fell  off  in  price  for  a  time,  and 
they  were  quite  largely  bought  by  European  inves¬ 
tors,  who  made  a  great  profit  out  of  them.  The 
Liberty  bonds  at  recent  prices  give  the  best  bargain 
for  a  gilt-edged  security  the  world  has  seen  in  the 
past  generation.  The  following  figures  show  the 
prices  for  these  bonds  on  May  19  and  the  interest 
rate  which  they  earn  at  these  figures : 

Closing  Yield 

Liberty  3%s  .  90  90  4.10 

Liberty  First  4s .  83.30  5.15 

Liberty  Second  4s .  82.00  5.33 

Liberty  First  414 s .  84.50  5.33 

Liberty  Second  4%s .  83.20  5.57 

Liberty  Third  414s .  86.60  6.30 

Liberty  Fourth  414s .  83.10  5.78 

Victory  3%s  .  94.92  5.42 

Victory  4%s  .  95.20  6.48 

At  these  figures  .$100  invested  in  Victory  bonds  or 
in  the  Third  Liberty  issue  will  yield  an  assured  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  six  per  cent.  There  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  any  stronger  security  than  the  National 
promise  back  of  these  bonds.  If  any  possible  turn 
of  fate  should  make  them  worthless  there  could  not 
be  value  in  any  property.  Many  people  are  puzzled 
to  know  lioAv  these  bonds  can  be  so  low.  Tn  one  day 
last  week  nearly  $30,000,000  worth  were  thrown  on 
the  market.  They  do  not  come  from  small  investors, 
but  from  big  corporations.  Credit  is  being  contracted 
or  refused  all  over  the  country,  and  cash  is  in  great 
demand.  Many  corporations  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  sell  these  bonds,  even  at  a  great  discount, 
and  use  the  cash  at  high  rates  of  interest  and  figure 
out  a  “loss”  which  reduces  their  income  tax.  This 
situation  gives  the  small  investor  with  a  little  money 
to  spare  a  chance  to  secure  a  six  per  cent  gilt-edged 
investment  far  safer  than  anything  else  he  can  find. 
The  bonds  are  sound  as  a  rock  and  will  go  to  a  pre¬ 
mium  before  they  mature.  While  that  is  true, 
thousands  of  bondholders  feel  that  they  have  not 
been  fairly  treated.  They  Avere  urged,  if  not  forced, 
to  buy  these  bonds  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Many  of 
them  bought  at  a  great  sacrifice,  using  money  which 
should  have  gone  for  necessities.  Now  they  see  the 
selling  A'alue  of  their  securities  cut  10  to  20  per  cent 
because  those  who  urged  them  to  buy  and  hold  dump 
their  bonds  on  the  market  for  the  sake  of  higher 
interest  rates! 

* 

Fruit  growers  in  our  State  are  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  sugar  is  likely  to  be  high  in  price  Avhen 
the  canning  season  arrives.  It  is  the  feeling  among 
our  fanners  that  candy  companies  and  canners  are  now 
buying  up  large  quantities  of  sugar,  and  that,  on  ac¬ 
count'  of  the  hoarding  of  this  commodity,  the  people 
who  may  Avish  to  do  home  canning  will  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvtanage.  We  all  realize  that  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  sugar  will  lead  to  a  waste  of  berries  and 
fruit  that  might  otherwise  be  conserved  for  future  use. 

HAT  is  a  timely  note  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  vieAvs  of  fruit  growers  and  housewives 
everywhere.  Candy  makers  and  canners  are  doing  it 
themselves — no,  they  are  not.  for  the  government 
seems  to  be  helping  them  get  sAveet.  It  is  an  outrage 
that  these  big  concerns  should  lie  permitted  to  gob¬ 
ble  up  the  available  sugar  and  let  the  housewives 
and  fruit  growers  suffer.  Is  there  any  fight,  left  in 
this  government?  Even  the  “spineless  cactus”  is  said 
to  develop  an  occasional  thorn  Avhen  hungry  stock 
would  eat  it  to  the  roots  and  destroy  it,  but  spineless 
man  will  sit  by  and  see  “big  business”  eat  the  very 
sugar  out  of  the  pockets  of  consumers.  Something 
has  got  to  be  done  at  once  to  stop  this  outrage. 

* 

THE  hearing  before  Gov.  Smith  over  the  repeal  of 
the  daylight  saA'ing  laAV  developed  into  a 
mighty  struggle  betAveen  farm  and  town.  Speakers 
for  the  farmers  shoAved  how  the  law  affects  farm 
labor  and  how  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  lower  pro¬ 
duction.  No  one  on  the  other  side  seemed  able  to 
show  that  the  law  has  increased  production  or  made 
labor  any  more  efficient.  The  argument  for  the  law 
was  frankly  that  it  gave  city  workmen  more  time  to 
play  or  loaf.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  but 
nine  out  of  10  aat1io  advocate  the  law  do  so  because 
it  gives  them  more  playtime.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  more  selfish  argument — this  forcing  upon  farrn- 
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ers  a  law  admitted  to  be  offensive  and  uneconomic 
in  order  to  gain  more  time  for  play !  As  Ave  Avrite, 
Gov.  Smith  has  not  acted  on  the  bill,  but  he  intimat¬ 
ed  strongly  at  this  hearing  that  he  would  veto  it.  If 
he  does,  two  courses  will  lie  open  for  farmers,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  starting  a  campaign  for  repeal  next  year. 
They  can  combine  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts. 
Lawyers  tell  us  that  the  State  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  because  it  conflicts  with  a  Federal  law.  Or 
the  farmers  can  combine  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
new  or  State  time.  They  can  agree  to  conduct  their 
business  by  natural  or  Federal  time.  That  will  start 
a  direct  industrial  conflict  between  country  and  town 
and  as  part  of  it  the  farmers  will  do  business,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  these  towns  and  cities  which  come 
to  time  with  them. 

* 

IN  a  recent  land  case  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  when  a  man  buys 
or  exchanges  land  he  is  justified  in  relying  upon  the 
statements  made  by  the  seller.  Tn  this  case  the  land 
in  question  was  60  miles  distant,  and  the  roads  were 
so  bad  that  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  go 
and  look  it  over.  Tn  that  case  where  the  seller  made 
certain  statements  about  the  land  which  did  not 
prove  true  on  close  examination,  he  could  not  hold 
the  buyer  to  the  contract.  Where  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  representations  can  be  ascertained 
“with  reasonable  diligence”  a  contract  based  upon 
such  statements  would  stand,  but  where  it  is  difficult 
to  examine  the  land  personally  the  representations 
of  the  owner  or  seller  must  be  true  in  order  to  hold 
the  contract.  If  this  rule  could  be  held  in  all  sales 
of  land,  especially  to  non-residents,  it  would  prove  a 
great  help. 

* 

OUR  readers  are  following  the  progress  of  the 
potato  crop  with  special  interest.  We  find  that 
thousands  of  acres  formerly  planted  to  potatoes  will 
this  year  be  abandoned  or  planted  in  other  crops. 
This  land  is  usually  the  poorer  fields  on  the  smaller 
farms.  On  the  other  hand,  on  large  farms,  where  all 
suitable  potato  machinery  can  be  used,  there  will  as 
a.  rule  be  a  heavier  planting  than  usual.  The  most 
evident  result  thus  far  is  to  eliminate  the  smaller 
grower.  In  its  way  this  result  follows  the  same 
course  as  the  great  change  in  the  production  of  small 
grain  AA-hen  the  West  was  opened  up.  The  smaller 
growers  gave  up  first,  until  finally  most  Eastern 
farmers  gave  up  Avlieat  growing  and  bought  their 
flom\  Recent  higher  prices  have  bi’ouglit  many  of 
these  smaller  Avheat  groAvers  back.  The  smaller 
potato  growers  seem  to  be  giving  up  this  crop  com¬ 
mercially,  while  the  larger  growers,  like  the  large 
wheat  growers,  are  increasing.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  to  us  that  if  the  season  from  now  on  is  at  all 
favorable  there  will  be  the  usual  acreage  planted. 
It  will  not  be  generally  distributed,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  centralize  the  commercial  crop  in  the  hands  of 
fewer  growers.  In  Southern  New  Jersey  something 
like  a  revolution  in  potato  growing  is  working  out, 
where  growers  are  changing  from  an  early  to  a  late 
crop.  They  have  met  with  great  success  in  planting 
about  the  middle  of  August,  carrying  the  seed  in  cold 
storage.  This  will  reduce  the  acreage  of  early  po¬ 
tatoes  somewhat,  but  increase  the  late  crop  for  com¬ 
petition  with  other  sections. 


Brevities 

Most  farmers  will  till  for  utility  this  year. 

Congress  has  given  partial  relief  to  the  Farm  Loan 
banks. 

The  farmer  in  sand  has  his  inning  this  year  hut 
wait  until  Drought  comes  to  bat. 

The  milch  goat  is  no  longer  a  joke.  Try  to  buy  one 
and  see  the  competition  among  buyers. 

Work  and  shirk  make  a  halting  rhyme,  but  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  they  can  get  together. 

•  About  duck  eggs  in  Avater-glass,  one  report  is  that  if 
they  are  Avashcd  off  before  preserving  they  will  go 
Avrong. 

Watch  the  “wave  of  price  cutting”  now  reported  in 
the  papers.  It  will  end  up  as  usual  by  cutting  the  price 
of  farm  produce. 

We  find  a  number  of  readers  Avho  are  very  willing  to 
back  the  Indian  Runner  duck  against  the  Leghorn  in 
an  egg-laying  contest. 

Having  had  four  days  in  succession  without  rain  on 
our  farm  Ave  feel  better. 

Some  say  the  farmer  has  no  voice  in  public  allaiis. 
We  intend  to  give  him  a  chance  to  get  his  voice  back- 
in  the  coming  farm  referendum  on  candidates  for 
Governor. 

It  is  said  that  the  governing  hoard  of  Denver,  Col., 
was  about  to  pass  an  ordinance  absolutely  prohibiting 
horses  from  traveling  in  the  city  streets.  Then  1  iejo 
came  a  fearful  snowstorm  which  completely  stalled  tn 
cars  and  trucks.  No  vehicle  could  move  except  under 
horsepower — and  the  ordinance  Avas  dropped. 
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Replies  From  Candidates  for  Governor 


Few  of  the  men  who  have  been  suggested  so  far  by 
farmers  ns  farm  candidates  for  Governor  of  New 
York  State  have  taken  the  suggestion  seriously. 
Some  have  voted  themselves  out.  as  a  personal  prefer¬ 
ence.  We  append  a  batch  of  replies: 


FROM  PR.  L.  II.  BAILEY 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  produces  three  reactions  in  my 
mind. 

First.  T  am  in  no  way  a  candidate,  either  permissively 
or  receptively. 

Second.  I  think  the  prevailing  practice  of  asking  can¬ 
didates  to  state  their  advance  “position”  on  special 
measures  and  detail  problems  is  one  of  the  most  mis¬ 
taken  tendencies  in  current  political  procedure,  and  I  am 
glad  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  say  so,  wholly 
independently  of  the  present  case.  This  practice  be¬ 
comes  a  means  of  committing  a  candidate,  or  a  prospec¬ 
tive  public  servant,  for  or  against  a  set  of  policies  that 
may  be  promoted  by  a  coterie  or  an  organization,  and 
may  easily  tie  his  hands  to  policies  that  will  not  eventu¬ 
ate  in  the  public  interest.  Moreover,  a  man  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  on  many  of  these  governmental  problems  until  he 
has  met  them.  It  is  not  the  scientific  way  to  solve  any 
question.  The  solutions  do  not.  lie  in  opinions  expressed 
in  advance,  but.  in  investigation  and  good  judgment 
when  the  situations  arise.  If  there  is  disease  in  the 
herd,  the  farmer  does  not  want  an  opinion  in  general : 
he  wants  examination  of  his  herd  and  advice  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it.  The  question  is  this:  Is  the  man  qualified; 
if  yes.  we  leave  the  treatment  with  him.  In  a  prospec- 
t;ve  public  officer,  the  questions  are  these:  Is  the  man 
honest ?  What  is  his  philosophy  of  public  service?  How 
does  he  react  to  situations?  Is  he  qualified  and  com¬ 
petent ?  If  the  man  is  qualified,  he  take  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  when  he  comes  to  them,  and  he  does  not  give  an 
opinion  until  he  has  gone  into  the  case  and  understands 
it.  It  is  a  common  feeling  that  if  a  candidate  declines 
to  state  his  opinion  on  a  set  of  questions  thrust  at  him, 
he  is  afraid  of  them  or  tries  to  straddle ;  whereas  it  may 
be  the  honest  caution  of  a  man  who  wants  to  know  be¬ 
fore  he  speaks. 

Third,  the  12  questions  in  this  case  do  not  appeal  to 
me  as  criteria  for  the  choice  of  a  Governor.  The  answer¬ 
ing  of  the  questions  one  way  or  another  by  a  candidate 
would  not  determine  my  vote  on  his  name.  As  I  am  not 
in  the  political  field,  the  problems  do  not  apply  to  me, 
and  the  public  would  not  be  benefited  by  my  response  to 
them  at  the  present  juncture.  I  should  not  want  to 
commit  myself  to  the  form  of  statement  of  some  of  the 
questions,  wholly  aside  from  expressing  my  position  on 
them.  On  some  of  them  I  should  have  no  hesitation  at 
once,  except  that.  I  do  not  care  to  contribute  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  on  choice  of  candidates  for  nomination.  I 
am  sure  you  will  appreciate  my  necessary  attitude  in 
this  situation.  l.  n.  bailey. 


FROM  FRANK  M.  BRADLEY 

I  note  what  you  say  as  to  having  a  farmer  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  IIow  can  that  be  when,  as  you  know,  we  did  not 
have  a  farmer  that  was  qualified  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Council?  At  least  that  was  the 
ruling  of  Governor  Whitman.  If  we  cannot  have  a 
farmer  for  Governor,  we  perhaps  can  show  the  voters  of 
this  State  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  a  man  there 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  State. 

To  me  the  conditions  look  serious.  Farmers  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  tractors  that  they  bought  last  Fall.  We  have 
only  one,  and  also  have  only  one  man,  besides  my  son. 

By  changing  they  are  able  to  make  a  14-hour  day. 

Same  conditions  apply  to  most  farmers  in  this  section. 
Spray  materials  are  short ;  we  have  a  carload  of  lead 
that  was  shipped  out  of  Jersey  City  March  31  up  to  now 
has  not  been  received,  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other 
material  that  the  farmers  need  to  do  their  work  with.  I 
understand  that  the  coal  miners  are  leaving  the  mines  by 
the  hundreds  every  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  under  these 
conditions  for  the  farmers  to  keep  up  their  usual  food 

supply,  and  if  the  coal  and  food  both  are  produced  in 

less  quantity,  what  are  we  as  consumers  to  do,  with 
strikes  and  embargoes  holding  up  the  shipping  of  goods, 
housing  propositions  drawing  the  farm  workers  from 
the  farms  and  miners  from  the  mines,  and  the  farmers 
unable  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  as  to  wages, 
they  being  unable  to  increase  prices  of  their  products, 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of  production,  as  the 
manufacturers  can?  It  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
pay  the  cost  of  operation  of  his  plant  for  six  months  to 
a  year  before  any  of  his  produce  is  ready  for  market, 
with  the  exception  of  dairy  products,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  can  sell  his  products  day  by  day  or  in  advance 
of  production. 

1  uder  these  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  we  should 
Lave  a  Legislature  and  State  officers  who  know  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  farms,  or  at  least  men  who  would  take  ad¬ 
vice  from  those  who  do  know  those  conditions.  The 
only  other  way  that  I  know  of  would  be  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  fix  a  minimum  price  on  all  farm  products,  that 
price  high  enough  so  that  the  farmers  may  compete  with 
all  comers  as  to  costs,  and  thereby  assure  the  consumer 
II1  a,n  adequate  supply  of  food,  but  that  I  believe  should 
ne  the  last  resort.  I  believe  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  should  prevail  on  all  commodities. 

As  to  the  questions,  would  say  that  I  approve  of  them 
all  down  to  No.  10.  and  that  Nos.  2  and  3.  if  properly 
worked  out.  would  give  an  opportunity  to  work  out  Nos. 
W. 11  and  12. 

.  *  am  opposed  to  the  State  going  into  business  except 
H'  an  advisory  way.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
ie  milk  business,  but  should  think  that  some  of  the 
armors  could  co-operate  and  deliver  their  own  milk, 
nis  is  being  done  in  Loekport.  Their  only  trouble 
•  corns  to  be  that  the  consumer  does  not  seem  to  want  to 
'Vth  the  farmers,  and  prefers  to  buy  of  the 
r,faiwi  1  ,iaf)s  in  time  it  may  work  out  to  the  benefit 
noth  producer  and  consumer.  f.  m.  bhadley. 


FROM  SILAS  L.  STRIVINGS 


I  have 


now,™  y°ur  series  of  printed  questions  sent  out  to 
ons  supposed  to  be  candidates  for  Governor,  though 
tb/.n<lil,rs,eni,)^,on  11  flattery  to  me.  as  I  have  not 
e«t «  *  °f  *.nc]?  a<‘fi°u  :  yet  my  sincere  love  for  the  inter- 
ftuan  i)iKI  1011  *ure  and  desire  to  see  its  best  interests 
'  ■  anyone  who  may  come  to  the  honor  you  pro- 

i  ■  J’1  on'Pts  me  to  reply  to  the  inquiries. 

•  *Lv  attitude  on  daylight  saving  at  the  public  hear¬ 


ing  at  Albany,  when  we  asked  that  the  Legislature  re¬ 
peal  this  useless  and  silly  legislation,  is  ample  proof  of 
my  belief  that  this  law  was  unnecessary  and  menaces 
the  best  interest  of  farmers  as  well  as  others. 

2.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  assume  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  laws  of  the  State, 
but  that  clear  and  fair  legislation  and  codification  of 
such  laws  would  be  wise,  appears  plain. 

3.  It  is  and  has  been  my  belief  that  all  power  should 
be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  people,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  election  of  the  heads  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  would  be  more  wise¬ 
ly  placed  with  the  people  directly,  though  upon  my  own 
part  I  am  inclined  to  favor  one  head  and  subordinates 
for  the  positions,  rather  than  the  present  arrangement 
of  a  co-ordinate  responsibility. 

4.  Without  doubt  this  proposes  one  of  the  live  topics 
for  consideration,  and  its  solution  fairly  demands  action 
upon  the  part  of  farmers,  city  men.  sportsmen,  and  all 
lovers  of  wild  life.  It  is  an  apparent,  injustice  to  ask 
a  farmer  to  post  his  farm  to  keep  off  non-owners  who 
trespass  for  shooting,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  ask  the 
merchant  to  post  his  store. 

5.  In  an  address  at  Cornell  University  during  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  I  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  to  study  and  propose  a  constructive  plan 
for  our  rural  schools.  This  committee  met  the  past  week 
in  Syracuse  and  elected  as  chairman,  Prof.  Geo.  A. 
Works  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Hdueation.  of  Ithaca, 
and  will  enter  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
system.  It  is  one  of  our  crying  needs,  and  I  favor  a  bet¬ 
ter  support  of  schools  from  State  and  local  funds. 

0.  The  food  situation  is  so  acute  that  with  the  help 
shortage  we  must  make  plans  for  more  truck  use.  To  do 
this  the  feeders  to  the  market  roads  must  be  built  before 
more  money  is  spent  upon  pleasure  roads. 

7.  The  right  of  collective  bargaining  is  as  fundamen¬ 
tally  right  for  the. farmers  and  laborers  as  for  industry. 
Big  business  uses  it  and  has  for  years. 

S.  Last  year  I  wrote  for  the  National  Grange  Month- 
lit’  Springfield,  Mass.,  an  article,  “Can  Agriculture  Live 
as  an  Industry?”  which  will  give  fully  my  views  upon 
this  matter. 

9.  Some  constructive  program  seems  possible  for  the 
Foods  ami  Markets  Division  along  the  lines  of  a  closer 
co-operation  and  touch  between  our  producing  areas  and 
the  city  consumers.  Certain  it  is  that  the  interests  of 
all  our  people  warrant  a  most  careful  study  of  the 
whole  question  and  an  earnest  attempt  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  growing  more  and  more  acute. 

10.  This  question  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  intimately 
associated  with  No.  9  and  to  form  a  part  of  a  State-wide 
program  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  without  regard 
to  intrenched  interests  which  rob  the  people  by  too 
costly  a  system  of  intermediary  exchange.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  at  once  challenge  the  co-operation  of  real 
friends  of  honest  dealing  and  clear,  fair  methods  of  doing 
business. 

11.  In  carrying  out  the  program  suggested  in  the  two 
foregoing  questions,  warehouses  and  city  terminals  and 
distributing  facilities  would  probably  be  required,  and  it 
seems  might  well  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope 
of  any  comprehensive  plan  to  give  service.  The  methods 
by  which  this  might  be  accomplished  are  a  matter  of  de¬ 
tail,  but  would  probably  come  by  co-operation  between 
city  and  State. 

12.  The  distribution  of  a  food  necessity  upon  the  part 
of  the  State  as  such  would  be  unique  even  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  form,  though  it  might  have  merit.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  altogether  too  much.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  not  enriching  anyone  unduly,  but 
that  does  not  correct  the  evil.  You  are  absolutely  right 
that  some  better  and  more  equitable  method  must  be 
found.  To  find  that  it  costs  more  to  distribute  a  manu¬ 
factured  article  after  it  is  made  than  the  original  cost  of 
manufacture,  especially  when  such  manufacturing  is 
costly  and  complex,  is  unthinkable. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  State  may  find  among  our 
citizenship  a  true  friend  of  the  commonwealth  whose  vis¬ 
ion  is  broad  enough  and  whose  justice  is  sufficient  to  see 
that  agriculture  is  our  first  and  fundamental  industry, 
and  that  its  preservation  in  prosperity  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  State.  s.  L.  strivings. 


The  Shepherd  of  Karakul  Sheep 

The  following  item  is  from  the  Syracuse  Journal: 

The  American  Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Company.  Inc.,  of 
Syracuse,  which  was  recently  forced  into  bankruptcy  by 
creditors,  filed  its  schedules  today,  showing  liabilities  of 
more  than  $106,509  and  assets  of  $55,696.  The  sched¬ 
ules  were  signed  by  Frank  B.  Dawley,  president  and 
treasurer,  aud  filed  through  Attorney  Thomas  K. 
Smith.  Unsecured  claims  are  $95,46S.  Liabilities  do 
not  include  a  suit  brought  by  James  Forsythe  of  Oswego 
for  $S4.700,  disputed  by  the  bankrupt.  The  principal 
items  of  assets  are  real  estate,  $24,000,  aud  sheep  aud 
other  animals,  $23,629. 

The  compauy  has  a  claim  against  the  State  for  $16,- 
0S5.  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs  which  the  State  offers  to 
settle  for  $1,621.  The  Rome  Savings  Bank  is  secured 
by  mortgage  for  $3.000 ;  Levi  S.  Chapman  for  $2,000, 
and  Mary  Cahill  for  $2,000.  both  <>f  Syracuse.  Other 
Syracuse  creditors  include  Thomas  K.  Smith,  $5,000. 

F.  E.  Dawley.  president,  claims  $70,552  for  feed  and 
moneys  advanced,  and  Helen  Dawley  $500  for  care  of 
silver  foxes.  Other  Fayetteville  creditors  include  F.  I*. 
Erkenbeck.  $5,000;  Wilbur  Jones,  $2,000;  M.  II.  Lewie 
&  Co..  $4,463. 

This  company  was  launched  a  few  years  ago,  as 
one  correspondent  puts  it,  to  make  millionaires  of 
everyone  who  invested  in  its  stock.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  criticized  at  the  time  for  failure  to  boost 
the  enterprise  and  encourage  farmers  to  subscribe 
for  the  stock. 

For  some  time  back  F.  E.  Dawley.  who  promoted 
this  scheme,  and  who  was  forced  some  years  back  to 
resign  a  position  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
after  lie  was  e\  pel  led  from  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  ('lub  on  charges  of  having  sold  grade  cattle  under 
bogus  certificates  of  registration,  has  again  been 
taken  back  into  the  department,  where  he  passes  on 
sheep  claims,  lie  succeeded  in  having  one  claim  for 
Karakul  sheep  losses  passed  in  the  department  and 


paid  by  the  State.  This  was  for  grade  sheep  at  about 
$250  each.  It  was  passed  and  paid  without  the 
knowledge  of  Commissioner  Wilson.  The  precedent 
for  grade  Karakul  sheep  established  at  $250,  the  ar¬ 
gument  was  made  that  the  new  claim  for  $16,085  for 
damages  and  death  of  registered  sheep  was  about 
right.  When  Charles  8.  Wieting  was  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Frank  E.  Dawley  was  Director  of 
-  Farm  Institutes.  His  resignation  was  demanded  by 
Charles  E.  Hughes  after  the  exposure  of  his  transac¬ 
tions  by  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  When  Charles  A. 
Wieting  and  Charles  H.  Betts  again  came  in  virtual 
control  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  under  the 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Mr.  Dawley  returned, 
and  has  now  developed  this  scandal  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  State. 


June  Prices  for  Milk 

The  price  of  milk  for  June  has  not  been  made  as 
we  go  to  press,  but  every  indication  is  that  it  will  be 
more  than  the  April  and  May  prices.  The  supply  is 
fully  10  per  cent  less  than  this  time  last  year. 
Dealers  are  beginning  to  look  for  new  supplies. 
Butter  prices  are  high  and  firm.  The  same  is  true 
of  cheese,  and  foreign  demand  for  condensed  milk  is 
stronger  and  prices  are  increased.  The  demand  for 
cream  is  good  and  growing.  The  low  price  for  the 
past  two  months  has  led  to  reduced  production. 
Many  dairymen  stopped  heavy  feeding  and  others 
sold  cows.  The  result  is  already  apparent  in  a  10- 
per-cent  reduction  below  last  year’s  city  supplies. 
The  situation  is  right  for  a  good  June  price.  The 
dealers  admitted  that  the  April  and  May  prices  did 
not  cover  cost  of  production,  but  insisted  that  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  justified  it.  If  so,  the  rule  should 
work  both  ways,  and"  on  that  basis  present  market 
conditions  would  justify  a  price  above  the  cost  of 
production  for  June. 


Save  Farm  Loan  System 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to  decide  the 
tax-exemption  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  bond  case,  will 
mean  a  death  blow  to  thousands  of  farmers  and  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  many  more,  who  depended  upon  the  Farm  Loan 
system  for  money  to  do  business  this  season.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  an  emergency  bill  be  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur¬ 
chase  $200,000,000  worth  of  Farm  Loan  Bonds  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  that  this  bill  be  rushed  through  in  time  for  use  thi9 
season  in  meeting  obligations.  Everyone  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  should  write  his  Senator  and 
Congressman  immediately  about  this;  every  farm  organ¬ 
ization  should  take  action — otherwise  a  blighting  blow 
that  will  take  years  to  overcome  may  be  struck  our 
farmers. 

Congress  has  been  fiddling  for  months  about  ancient 
history  and  permitting  the  farmer  to  saw  wood  as  he 
might — or  not.  It  has  brought  up  and  considered  half- 
baked  ideas  about  helping  our  ex-service  men  to  own 
farms  (down  in  the  sloppy,  swampy,  desolate  South), 
while  the  ex-soldiers  have  been  selecting  for  themselves 
productive  farms,  and  seeking  loans  through  the  Land 
Banks  with  which  to  purchase  these.  Hundreds  of  these 
ex-service  men  will  lose  their  farms  unless  help  is  given, 
along  with  the  thousands  of  farmers.  Here  is  a  typical 
letter  from  a  service  man  : 

“The  loan  which  we  applied  for  should  be  granted  be- 
tore  the  first  of  July  this  year  or  we  are  liable  to  lose 
our  place,  together  with  all  of  our  improvements  and 
crops.  An  additional  4.62  acres  was  purchased  this 
Spring  with  the  anticipation  that  we  would  secure  the 
loan  applied  for.  If  this  is  not  secured  our  strawberry 
and  onion  crop  will  hardly  suffice  to  carry  us  through 
the  year  and  make  the  payments  ou  the  purchase  price 
of  the  laud.  I  am  an  overseas  man  and  was  twice 
wounded  in  action,  with  the  result  that  I  am  fit  only  for 
farm  work.  My  parents  are  too  old  to  undertake  a  new 
start  in  life,  so  that  the  crisis  we  are  facing  is  very  se¬ 
rious  to  us.” 

An  ex-service  man  seeks  a  loan  through  our  Farm 
Loan  Association  with  which  to  purchase  a  tractor  with 
which  to  replace  the  hired  men  who  cannot  be  secured, 
and  thus  use  to  advantage  the  training  he  received  in  the 
army  to  aid  his  father  in  carrying  on  the  food  produc¬ 
tion  campaign.  Unless  this  ex-service  man  is  granted 
his  loan  quickly  his  notes  will  mature  on  the  tractor  and 
he  will  be  up  against  it. 

These  are  only  two  instances  of  ’hundreds  that  could 
be  mentioned.  Can  Congressmen  and  Senators  continue 
to  talk  about  politics  and  pass  $245.000,(XX)  appropria¬ 
tions  to  improve  (?)  harbors  aud  rivers,  build  post- 
offices  for  Bingville,  aud  provide  pork  for  peanut  poli¬ 
ticians,  when  they  know  that  the  men  who  willingly 
went  to  the  front  to  save  this  nation  face  a  severe  crisis? 
Can  they  continue  their  tommyrot  in  the  knowledge  that 
thousands  of  struggling  farmers  of  this  country  face 
bankruptcy  because  they  enacted  an  act  that  was  liable 
to  misconception  and  Supreme  Court  cases  holding  the 
entire  Farm  Loan  system  up  for  months?  Yes.  Congress 
its  just  about  equal  to  doing  these  things,  but  it  is  for  you 
and  me  to  sling  some  ink  onto  paper  aud  fire  it  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  and  stop  this  nonsense  while  our  essential  indus¬ 
try  is  facing  ruin.  Write  now.  EARLE  w.  GAGE. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

An  Old-fashioned  Garden 

An  old-fashioned  garden?  Teg.  my  dear, 
No  doubt  it  is,  I  was  thinking  here 
Only  today,  as  I  sat  in  the  sun 
How  fair  was  the  scene  that  I  looked 
upon ; 

Tet  wondered  still,  with  a  vague  surprise, 
How  it  might  look  to  other  eyes. 

******* 

So  quiet  it  is,  so  cool  and  still, 

In  the  green  retreat  of  the  shady  hill ! 

And  you  scarce  can  tell  as  you  look  within, 
Where  the  garden  ends,  and  the  woods 
begin. 

But  here,  where  we  stand,  what  a  blaze  of 
light, 

What  a  wealth  of  color  makes  glad  the 
sight ! 

******* 

Here  gav  sweet  peas,  like  butterflies. 
Flutter  and  dance  under  Summer  skies, 
Blue  violets  here  in  the  shade  are  set, 
With  a  border  of  fragrant  mignonette, 

And  here  are  pansies  and  columbine. 

And  the  burning  stars  of  the  cypress  vine. 

Stately  hollyhocks,  row  on  row, 

Golden  sunflbwers  all  aglow, 

Scarlet  poppies  and  larkspurs  blue, 

Asters  of  every  shade  and  hue ; 

And  over  the  wall  like  a  trail  of  fire 
The  red  nasturtium  climbs  higher  and 
higher. 

— JULIA  c.  B.  POBR. 

* 

The  following  warning  to  Eastern 
health-seekers  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health : 

Tuberculosis  demands  rest.  food,  fresh 
air  and  peace  of  mind.  This  may  not 
mean  a  change  of  climate. 

California  has  no  public  institutions 
with  free  care  for  «o»-residents. 

With  funds  to  live  for  a  year,  come, 
but  do  not  rely  on  finding  light  work  for 
support. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  irarns  yon, 
because  it  wishes  to  spare  you  homesick¬ 
ness  and  suffering  from  financial  strain. 

These  are  sensible  words,  and  should 
save  unnecessary  suffering.  An  invalid 
of  limited  means  must  inevitably  be  better 
off  among  friends  than  strangers,  and 
treatment  ordered  for  tuberculous  persons 
may  be  given  wherever  nourishing  food 
and  congenial  conditions  are  obtainable. 
Climate  is.- of  course,  a  helpful  factor,  but 
the  balmiest  of  climates  will  be  disap¬ 
pointing  if  accompanied  by  anxiety  and 
privation. 

* 

An  Arkansas  paper,  De  Queen  Bee, 
gives  the  following  account  of  one 
woman’s  strenuous  day : 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  the  other  day  rode 
about  four  miles  up  the  river  into  the 
mountains,  roped  a  cow  that  had  a  young 
calf,  tied  the  rope  to  the  saddle  horn,  then 
caught  the  calf,  put  it  up  in  the  saddle, 
then  climbed  into  the  saddle  with  the  calf 
and  started  for  home  across  the  mountains 
and  through  the  brush,  leading  the. cow. 
Mrs.  Jones  got  along  pretty  well  until  she 
started  to  cross  the  river,  when  the  old 
cow  balked  right  in  midstream.  No, 
Mrs.  Jones  did  not  get  off  in  the  water. 
She  had  enough  rope  to  reach  a  limb  near 
the  bank,  which  she  tied  Bossie  to,  and 
carried  the  calf  home. 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  wants  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
new  women’s  dormitory  at  that  institu¬ 
tion.  This  question  will  be  asked  of  the 
college  alumnne.  former  women  students, 
high  school  girls  and  members  of  junior 
clubs  throughout  the  State  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  name  best  suited  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  a  definite  contest  open 
to  all  girls  in  the  State.  The  winner  will 
be  given  recognition  at  the  dedication 
exercises  on  October  8.  and  also  will 
receive  a  prize  of  $25  in  cash.  The  rules 
governing  this  contest  are  few  and  sim¬ 
ple.  but  they  must  be  followed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  contestant.  The  building  cannot 
be  named  for  anyone  now  living.  The 
name  must  be  that  of  a  Massachusetts 
woman  who  was  interested  in  agriculture 
or  country  life.  The  name  may  be  a  full 
name  or  only  the  last  name.  such,  for 
instance,  as  either  the  Mary  Smith  House 
or  merely  Smith  House.  The  name  must 
be  submitted  in  a  sealed  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Miss  Edna  L.  Skinner,  advisor 
of  women.  M.  A.  C.,  Amherst.  Mass.  The 
reasons  for  the  choice  must  be  stated,  and 
also  the  name  of  the  club  or  high  school 
to  which  the  contestant  belongs,  or  the 
date  of  attendance  at  the  college  in  the 
case  of  an  alumnus.  The  word  “contest” 
must  be  writen  across  the  left  end  of  the 
envelope.  The  contest  will  close  July  20. 
A  record  will  be  kept  at  the  college  of  the 
date  of  receipt  of  each  suggestion,  so  that 


preference  may  be  given  to  the  first  of 
similar  names  suggested.  The  final  de¬ 
cision  of  the  winning  name  will  be  made 

by  the  trustees  of  the  college. 

* 

Corn  fritters  call  for  one  pint  of  corn 
cut  from  the  cob  raw ;  it  is  well  to  score 
down  each  kernel,  then  cut  off.  without 
cutting  down  to  the  cob.  Scrape  out  the 
remaining  pulp  with  the  back  of  a  knife. 
Beat  together  one  cup  of  milk,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  well-beaten 
egg.  salt  to  taste  and  flour  enough  to  make 
a  thin  batter.  Stir  the  corn  into  this 
batter,  giving  it  enough  beating  to  make 
it  light,  then  drop  spoonfuls  on  the  frying- 
pan  of  griddle,  which  should  contain 
enough  smoking  hot  fat  to  prevent 
sticking.  Brown  on  both  sides,  and  serve 
very  hot.  These  fritters  are  nice  served 
as  a  vegetable,  or  with  syrup  or  jelly. 


too.  Have  you  any  more  happy  thoughts?’ 
asked  Mrs.  Bates. 

“Only  this.”  said  Mrs.  Lynn,  laughing¬ 
ly.  “that  we  agree  to  tell  both  of  these 
lielps  to  housecleaning  to  the  other  neigh¬ 
bors.  MR.  E.  F.  M. 


Housecleaning  Helps 

“Well.  Mrs.  Bates,  you  are  hard  at  it. 
I  see.”  said  Mrs.  Lynn,  as  she  entered 
her  friend’s  kitchen  and  found  her  clean¬ 
ing  windows. 

“Yes.  I  shall  finish  cleaning  in  another 
week.  I  hope,”  was  Mrs.  Bates'  reply,  as 
she  left  one  window  and  went  to  another. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  dry  the  glass."' 
asked  Mrs.  Lynn  with  surprise. 

“No,  I  never  do.”  said  Mrs.  Bates. 
“You  just  try  it.  I  use  a  doth  that 
will  not  leave  lint.  Soft  underwear,  hke 
this  piece  of  union  suit,  is  good.  Wet 
it  well  in  clear,  warm  water,  and  wash 
the  window.  Then  rinse  and  wring  the 
cloth  as  dry  as  you  can.  and  go  over  the 
glass  again.  Leave  it  like  that,  and  it 
will  dry  and  be  as  shining  as  if  you  had 
spent  10  minutes  wiping  it.  There  is  my 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9930  .  Polo  Coat, 
34  to  42  bust. 

9924.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 

The  medium  wize 
coat  will  require  5 
yards  of  Material  30 
inches  wide,  4  yards 
44,  314  yards  54. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  3  yards 
of  material  30  or  44 
inches  wide,  2"-i 
yards  44.  Width  of 
skirt  at  lower  edge 
l»i  yards.  Price  of 
each  15  cents. 


9909.  Press  with 
Tunic  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10 
and  18  years. 

The  10-year  size 
will  require  3% 
yards  of  material 
30.  40  or  44  inches 
wide  for  the  blouse 
and  tunic,  with  2Vi 
yards  30,  40  or  44 
for  the  skirt.  Price 
15  cents. 


Exterminating  Dandelions 

It  may  make  a  difference  with  the 
growth  of  dandelions  as  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  become  rooted.  When  we 
came  to  the  farm  which  we  now  occupy 
there  were  immense  beds  of  them  raised, 
or  rather  allowed  to  grow,  for  use  as  a 
vegetable,  on  one  side  of  a  meadow  which 
was  producing  large  crops  of  Timothy 
hay,  where  it  was  undesirable  to  plow. 
The  dandelions  furnished  greens  for  the 
neighborhood  until  the  year  of  war.  when 
so  many  patriotic  people,  by  order  of 
Government,  tried  to  live  on  johnnyeake 
and  greens.  We  allowed  some  village 
conservationists  to  gather  them  to  salt 
down  for  Winter  use,  and  they  did  a 
thorough  job  by  simply  cutting  the  plant 
well  below  the  crown  in  order  to  have 
them  more  convenient  for  handling. 
There  used  to  be  plants  as  large  as  a 
dinner  plate;  now  I  have  to  look  sharp 
all  over  a  four-acre  meadow  to  find 
enough  plants  for  one  person’s  dinner, 
and  just  by  cutting  below  the  crown. 

JESSIE. 


A  Superior  Yeast 


Those  who  cannot  obtain  compressed 
yeast  often  make  yeast  each  time  they 
bake,  by  dissolving  a  dry  yeast  cake,  add¬ 
ing  flour,  etc.,  not  realizing  .  that  a 
“starter”  yeast  can  be  more  easily  made, 
and  is  much  stronger  and  more  reliable 
for  producing  delicious  bread.  I  give  my 
recipe,  which  I  prefer  even  to  compressed 
yeast  for  the  flavor  of  the  product : 

Save  water  from  boiled  potatoes,  or 
boil  and  mash  one  small  potato.  Dissolve 
two  yeast  cakes  (not.  compressed)  and 
place  in  a  quart  jar.  with  one-haif  cup 
sugar,  and  fill  the  can  to  about  an  inch 
from  the  top  with  lukewarm  potato  water 
containing  only  enough  potato  to  color  it 
somewhat  mildly.  (More  potato  can  be 
added  in  mixing  the  bread).  Flace  bot¬ 
tom  of  can  in  warm  water  and  stand  in 
a  warm  place,  stove-shelf  preferred,  for 
hours,  until  it  ceases  to  boil  up  from  the 
bottom.  When  making  the  yeast  for  the 
first  time  begin  in  the  morning,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  at  bedtime.  After¬ 
ward.  in  making  it,  begin  at  noon,  or  not 
later  than  3  p.  m. 

In  mixing  bread  use  all  the  yeast  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  to  be  left  for  a  starter, 
about  two  inches  depth,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  can.  Add  warm  water,  as  desired, 
with  or  without  more  potato  (I  use  a 
little)  and  flour  in  the  proportion  of  one 
level  quart  scoopful  to  each  pint  of  liquid. 
Add  salt  to  bread,  never  to  yeast  in  can. 
Lard  can  be  used  if  desired,  but  is  not 
needed.  Mix  in  any  accustomed  way 
(bread  mixer  preferred)  either  at  night 
or  in  the  morning,  but  if  the  yeast  is  not 
used  until  morning  see  that  it  is  kept 
cool,  but  not  chilled,  from  the  time  it 
ceases  to  boil  up.  If  the  bakings  are  not 
more  than  a  week  apart  the  yeast  will 
keep  in  good  condition  with  the  addition 
of  a  half  yeast  cake  once  a  montin  or 
whenever  it  seems  a  little  slow.  Keep 
the  starter  cool  between  bakings,  and 
each  time  used  add  one-half  cup  sugar, 
or  a  little  less,  filling  the  can  with  luke¬ 
warm  potato  water  as  at  first.  G.  a.  t. 


proof  right  before  you.  Doesn’t  that 
window  look  well?” 

“Why.  yes.  it  does.”  said  Mrs.  Lynn; 
“but  who  would  think  it  could?” 

“I  thought  it  rather  slack  when  Mrs. 
Hunt  told  me  that  she  did  this  way,  but 
I  tried  it  and  now  I  never  use  a  dry 
cloth.  You  can  see  how  much  time  it 
saves.”  said  Mrs.  Bates.  . 

“I  should  think  so!  I  will  try  it,’ 
Mrs.  Lynn  said,  and  added  :  “But  I  am 
over  to'  tell  you  a  happy  idea  that  I  had. 
Do  you  like  to  turn  or  take  off  your  bed 
mattresses?” 

Indeed.  I  don’t.”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bates. 
“I  can  handle  the  smaller  part,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  larger  one.  I  hate  to  touch 
it,  it  is  so  heavy  and  awkward  to  lift. 
I  can  do  it  alone,  if  John  isn’t  here,  but 
it  is  hard  work.  If  one  could  only  get 
a  hold  on  it  somewhere,  but  there  is  no 
place  that  one  can  get  her  fingers  around.” 

“That  is  just  it.”  said  Mrs.  Lynn.  “I 
often  wondered  that  some  manufacturer 
didn’t  put  on  handles  somewhere,  and  the 
other  day  I  saw  a  picture  of  an  expensive 
mattress  that  did  have  them.  Two  bands 
of  heavy  cloth  were  sewed  at  each  end 
to  make  handles  across  opposite  edges  of 
the  mattress.  I  remembered  a  strip  of 
new  ticking  that  I  had.  I  doubled  and 
stitched  it,  cut  it  in  right  lengths  and 
sewed  these  on  the  mattress  with  carpet 
thread.  You  can’t  think  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  lift  the  mattress  with  these 
handles.” 

“Why,  yes ;  it  must  be.  I  will  do  that, 


Sugar  Savers 

The  empty  jars  and  crocks  are  here, 

No  sugar  can  we  buy ; 

But  stout  of  heart,  we  have  no  fear, 

*  -  We’ll  fill  them  by  and  by. 

When  our  country  merchant  reported 
the  advance  of  sugar  to  30  cents  per 
pound  I  thought  that  was  the  last  straw 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back,  but  I  find 
that  I  am  still  looking  forward  to  living 
on  and  filling  up  the  yawning  receptacles. 
The  children  have  reached  the  years  of 
understanding,  and  no  longer  cry  for  the 
sugar  bowl.  We  are  learning  slowly  but 
surely  to  do  with  less  and  less  of  this 
costly  sweet.  Meanwhile  we  have  a  few 
bees.'  With  honey  and  cane  sorghum  the 
want  or  craving  of  the  “sugar  fiends” 
may  be  partly  supplied. 

Gooseberries  and  rhubarb  scalded  with 
a  bit  of  boiling  soda  water  and  then 
rinsed  will  not  require  more  than  half 
the  usual  amount  of  sugar.  I  usually 
bake  them  in  stew-pie  fashion,  and  by 
adding  a  generous  slice  of  butter,  a  bit 
of  sugar  and  a-  sprinkle  of  flour  before 
placing  the  top  crust,  with  the  addition 
of  rich,  sweet  cream  at  serving,  there  is 
no  loss  of  flavor,  and  quite  a  saving  in 
sugar.  Where  sweet  apples  are  plentiful 
sweet  apple  cider  boiled  down  and  mixed 
with  sour  apple  cider  will  make  a  dark, 
strong  jelly,  or  used  with  tart  apples 
make  a  rich,  strong  butter,  which  of 
course  requires  longer  boiling  than  if  made 
of  sugar. 

Sweet  plum  pickles  made  with  peach 
juice  are  delicious.  Wash  and  drain  the 
plums.  Add  one  teacup  of  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  peach  juice  and  spices  to  suit  the 
taste:  boil  and  pour  over  the  plums,  let 
stand  over  night,  drain  juice  off  and  boil 
three  mornings.  Then  drain  again,  let 
juice  boil  until  thick,  drop  the  plums  in 
juice,  let  boil  about  20  minutes  and  seal. 

A  good  grade  of  pumpkin  butter  is 
made  by  boiling  down  eight  gallons  ol: 
sweet  cider  to  half  the  quantity,  then  add 
three  gallons  of  pumpkin  that  has  been 
cooked  down  dry  and  mashed  fine,  add 
spice  and  a  bit  of  sugar,  stir  and  boil 
until  thick. 

My  favorite  method  of  caumug  touia- 
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toes  is  to  select  nice  smooth  tomatoes, 
peel  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut.  to  fit  top  of 
jars  and  place  sufficient  for  one  can  in 
preserving  kettle.  Set  them  on  back  of 
range,  where  the  juice  will  draw  out  and 
tomatoes  not  scorch.  When  they  reach 
the  boiling  point  allow  them  to  boil  about 
three  minutes,  and  place  in  jars. 

I  use  the  glass  jars,  and  of  the  32 
quarts  filled  last  Summer  not  one  was 
molded  or  spoilt.  By  using  two  kettles 
one  can  fill  a  number  of  jars. 

I  canned  cucumber  and  beet  pickles 
with  just  a  very  little  bit  of  sugar,  and 
we  liked  them  better  than  those  made  by 
the  recipe  calling  for  1  %  cups  of  sugar 
to  the  jar.  Pickles  used  as  a  relish  with 
beans,  potatoes,  meats,  etc.,  if  the  vinegar 
is  all  right,  will  keep  without  any  sugar 
at  all.  Fruit  sweet  pickles,  when  made 
of  sweet  apples,  pears  or  peaches,  will  be 
sweet  enough  to  eat  with  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  each  half  gallon  jar.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 

Jelly-making 

The  following  advice  about  jelly-making 
was  sent  out  by  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege  of  Agriculture : 

Currants,  sour  apples,  crab  apples, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  part- 
Iv  ripened  grapes  and  quinces  make  good 
jelly;  but  peaches,  pears,  strawberries 
and  cherries  are  deficient  in  certain  sub- 
stances  necessary  to  produce  a  jelly  of 
good  consistency  and  flavor.  This  de¬ 
ficiency  may  be  overcome,  however,  by 
combining  these  juices  with  those  that 
make  good  jelly. 

A  fruit  juice  that  is  good  for  making 
jelly  is  one  that  contains  nectin.  the  es¬ 
sential  jelly-making  substance.  Juices 
extracted  by  cooking  are  apparently  far 
richer  in  this  substance  than  juices  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  raw  fruits.  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  juice  contains  pectin, 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  hot  juice 
should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  an_equal 
volume  of  grain  alcohol  (90  to  95  per 
cent),  and  the  mixture  should  be  cooled. 
If  pectin  is  present,  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  can  be  gathered  on  a  spoon,  will 
appear  in  the  liquid.  Acid  is  another 
requisite  for  juices  that  make  good  jelly. 

If  a  very  juicy  fruit,  such  as  currants 
or  raspberries,  is  being  used,  place  the 
clean  fruit,  washed  if  necessary,  in  an 
enameled  preserving  kettle,  add  just 
enough  water  to  prevent  burning — per¬ 
haps  one  cup  to  four  or  five  quarts  of 
fruit — cover  the  kettle,  and  place  it  where 
the  fruit  will  cook  rather  slowly,  stirring 
it  occasionally  with  a  wooden  or  a  silver 
spoon.  When  the  simmering  point  is 
reached,  crush  the  fruit  further  with  a 
well-soaked  wooden  masher,  and  continue 
heating  it  until  the  whole  mass  is  cooked 
through.  Allow  the  juice  to  drain  through 
a  jelly  bag  or  a  double  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  into  an  earthenware  or  enameled 
receptacle  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  It 
is  better  not  to  combine  the  first  extrac¬ 
tion  with  the  latter  ones.  If  later  ex¬ 
tractions  are  to  be  made,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
serve  a  pectin  test  of  the  first  extraction 
as  a  standard  for  concentrating  the  later 
extractions. 

When  rlie  first  extraction  is  fairly  well 
drained  out,  generally  within  half  an 
hour,  transfer  the  pulp  to  the  preserving 
kettle,  cover  it  with  water,  stir  it  well, 
and  cover  the  kettle.  Bring  the  juice 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  simmer 
it  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Strain  it  through 
a  jelly  bag  as  for  the  first  extraction. 
If  the  alcohol  test  indicates  much  pectin, 
make  a  third  extraction.  Generally  only 
th  *ee  extractions  can  be  made,  but  some 
fruits  will  allow  five.  The  second  and 
later  extractions  may  be  combined.  The 
boiling  juice  may  be  sealed  in  sterilized 
bottles  and  made  into  jelly  in  the  Winter. 

If  a  less  juicy  fruit,  such  as  apples  or 
quinces,  is  used,  wash  the  fruit,  discard 
any  unsound  parts,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  including  the  skins  and  the  seeds, 
cover  it  with  water,  and  extract  the  juice 
according  to  the  directions  for  juicy 
fruits,  making  more  than  one  extraction, 
if  possible. 

For  currants  and  partly  ripened  grapes, 
the  correct  proportion  for  the  first  extrac¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  equal  volumes  of  sugar 
and  juice.  For  red  raspberries,  blueber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries,  and  for  fruits  to 
which  much  water  must  be  added,  such  as 
sour  apples,  crab  apples  and  cranberries, 
the  correct  proportion  by  volume  for  the 
first  extraction  is  likely  to  he  three-fourths 
as  much  sugar  as  juice.  # 

The  quantity  of  sugar  required  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  quality  of  pectin  present 
in  the  juice.  If  too  little  suvar  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  pectin  is  used,  the  jelly  is 
likely  to  be  tough :  if  too  much  sugar  is 
used,  the  jelly  is  soft  and  does  not  hold 
its  shape.  The  remedy  for  having  used 
too  much  sugar  is  to  add  more  juice  and 
thus  supply  more  pectin.  It.  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  too  little  rather  than 

too  much  sugar.  . 

The  .second  and  third  extractions  may 
he  mixed.  The  mixture  should  be  boiled 
down  until  the  juice  approximates  m  pec¬ 
tin  content  the  richness  of  the  first  ex¬ 
traction.  as  shown  by  the  pectiu  test. 
The  juice  should  then  be  measured,  and 
the  sugar  should  be  added  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  suggested  for  the  first  extraction. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  to  juice,  rue 
proportion  of  pectin  in  the  juice,  and 
possibly  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the 
juice,  govern  the  length  of  time  for  boij 
ing  the  iuiee  to  produce  good  jelly, 
ing  for  from  S  to  10  minutes  may  be  sut- 
ficient  for  currant  juice,  while  from  MW 
30  minutes  may  be  required  for  juice  trom 
raspberries,  blackberries,  apples  and 
like.  The  juice  in  any  case  should  ne 

b°The  sugar 'should  be  added  to  the  juice 
wheu  the  period  of  boiling  is  about  uau 
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completed.  If  the  sugar  is  hot.  the  cook¬ 
ing  process  is  not  delayed.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  scorch  the  sugar,  how¬ 
ever.  The  juice  should  be  stirred  fairly 
constantly,  after  the  sugar  is  added,  in 
order  to  prevent  burning. 

A  good  jelly  test  is  to  allow  some  juice 
to  drop  from  the  side  of  a  spoon  and 
when  it  sheets  off,  or  breaks  off,  to  stop 
the  cooking. 

Satisfying  Economy 

Rice  Muffins. — Break  an  egg  into  two 
cups  buttermilk,  add  pinch  salt  and  beat 
into  this  a  cup  and  a  half  white  flour  and 
the  same  amount  cold  cooked  rice  (or  rice 
flour  may  be  used).  Mix  slowly  and  beat 
well  as  you  go.  Half  fill  tins  and  bake  in 
quick  oven.  Gluten  flour  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  rice,  and  raisins  may  be  added. 
Sweet  milk  may  be  used  for  sour  or  but¬ 
termilk,  with  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der  for  the  one  of  soda.  In  the  latter 
case  a  tablespoon  of  peanut  butter  gives 
the  needed  fat  and  furnishes  a  delectable 
flavor. 

Buttermilk  Shortcake. — Into  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  flour  rub  a  tablespoon  shorten¬ 
ing;  then  spoonful  by  spoonful,  work  in 
half  a  cup  of  buttermilk  to  which  has  been 
added  a  quarter  spoonful  soda  and  tiny 
pinch  of  salt.  Bake  in  thin  sheet,  and 
while  still  piping  hot  split,  fill  and  serve 
at  once,  with  or  without  plain  or  whipped 
sweetened  cream.  A  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder  sifted  with  the  flour  will  make 
the  cake  still  lighter.  The  filling  is  corn¬ 
starch  and  brown  sugar,  equal  parts, 
boiled  in  a  cup  and  a  half  of  -water,  with 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a 
cup  of  raisins.  Bananas  sliced  may  be 
used  instead  of  raisins,  but  instead  of 
cooking  them  with  the  starch,  put  in  just 
as  removing  from  fire.  Or  pineapples, 
sliced  fine,  may  be  cooked  without  either 
raisins,  bananas  or  lemon  juice.  Cool  the 
filling  while  cooking  the  cake. 

Peanut  Crackers. — Cream  together  two 
tablespoons  butter  and  a  quarter  cup 
sugar.  Stir  in  a  stiffly  beaten  egg,  then 
half  a  cup  of  flour,  tiny  pinch  of  salt,  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  povvder  and  two  tablespoons 
top  milk.  To  this  add  a  pint  of  peanuts, 
after  shelling  and  chopping  them.  Bake 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  thin  cracker  form 
in  oven  heated  as  for  yeast  bread. 

Peanut  Bread. — This  is  excellent  when 
either  rolled  oats  or  graham  flour  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Raised  form  is  best,  though  short 
biscuits  are  good.  Cook  the  mush  or  pud¬ 
ding  on  purpose,  or  take  a  left-over  from 
breakfaSt  cereal,  and  the  drier  (that  is, 
the  less  liquid  therein)  the  better.  Pea¬ 
nuts  blend  well  with  sweets,  particularly 
molasses,  so  use  at  least  a  half  cup  sweet¬ 
ening  to  the  quart  of  mush,  and  a  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  table¬ 
spoon  water.  Blend  well  with  the  mush, 
then  add  flour  to  make  a  firm  loaf,  knead¬ 
ing  it  in  well.  A  quart  of  peanuts,  after 
shelling  and  chopping,  are  to  be  kneaded 
in  after  the  dough  is  raised.  The  begin¬ 
ner  will  do  well  to  bake  this  bread  in  rolls 
or  patty  tins,  as  the  degree  of  pufliness 
before  baking  and  the  temperature  of  the 
oven  regulate  the  success  of  the  product. 
Graham  rolls  may  be  baked  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven,  but  oatmeal  needs  a  hot  one, 
and  the  rolls  must  be  very  light  before 
baking,  at  the  second  raising  after  in 
pans.  A  little  shortening  improves  the 
delicacy,  though  they  are  good  without. 
Very  little  salt  is  needed. 

Peanut  Cake. — One  cup  brown  sugar 
or  honey,  half  cup  fat,  two  beaten  eggs, 
pinch  of  salt,  spice  to  taste,  half  teaspoon 
each  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  quar¬ 
ter  spoonful  of  clove,  half  cup  milk,  flour 
for  thin  batter.  After  beating  well  stir  in 
one  and  one-half  cups  finely  chopped  pea¬ 
nuts. 

Peanut  Delight. — One  cup  best  molas¬ 
ses,  or,  if  the  molasses  is  poor,  use  half 
honey  ;  half  cup  peanut  butter,  half  cup 
milk,  pinch  each  of  salt,  nutmeg,  ginger 
and  cassia,  rounded  teaspoon  soda,  flour 
for  batter.  Bake  in  slowest  possible  oven, 
"hen  cool,  split  and  fill  with  a  layer  of 
peanut  butter.  Note :  In  place  of  the 
peanut  butter  used  for  shortening  other 
fat  may  be  employed,  and  a  cup  of  chop¬ 
ped  nut  meats  stirred  in. 
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browned  for  20  minutes,  add  three  quarts 
boiling  water,  a  little  salt,  five  whole 
pepper  corns.  Cook  for  five  hours,  strain, 
set  aside  till  next  day.  Take  off  fat, 
heat  and  add  a  cup  of  broken  noodles. 
When  well  done,  serve. 

Celery  Soup. — For  this  the  celeriac  is 
best,  ('lean  one  or  two  roots,  cut  up, 
cook  till  tender  in  a  little  water,  strain 
it  through  colander.  In  soup  ready 
cooked,  use  water  celery  is  boiled1  in. 
When  at  boiling  point  stir  in  a  spoonful 
flour,  which  is  stirred  in  a  little  cold 
water  or  milk.  Boil  few  minutes,  have 
two  eggs  beaten  extra  well,  with  one-half 
cup  of  cream.  Pour  in  soup;  do  not 
boil  again.  This  tastes  fine  with  stale 
bread  cut  in  cubes  and  browned  in  butter. 

_ _  MRS.  o.  p. 

Tried  and  True 

White  Sauce  for  Vegetables. — Melt  two 
tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.  stir  into 
it  two  tablespoons  flour,  salt  to  taste,  add 
one  cup  (half  a  pint)  cold  milk,  stir  con¬ 
stantly  and  thoroughly  over  heat  until 
smooth  and  thickened. 

Cheese  Souffle.  —  Three  tablespoons 
flour,  three  tablespoons  butter  or  cooking 
fat.  Blend  over  heat,  add  one  cup  hot 
milk,  stir  till  it  thickens.  Add  half  cup 
of  cheese  cut  up.  stir  till  melted,  but  not 
at  high  temperature,  or  cheese  will  be 
indigestible.  Let  cool,  add  pepper  and 
salt  to  ta6te  and  three  egg  yolks.  Beat 
three  whites  stiffly  and  fold’  (not  beat) 
into  the  mixture.  Put  in  dish  two-thirds 
full,  and  put  dish  in  pan  of  water,  never 
allowing  water  to  boil.  Cook  about  20 
minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Never  have 
hot  oven  for  egg  and  milk  dishes. 

Scalloped  Cabbage. — Boil  a  cabbage  the 
usual  way,  .  being  careful  not  to  cook 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Drain 
and  squeeze,  ns  dry  as  possible.  Put  into 
a  baking  dish  a  layer  of  cabbage,  then 
a  layer  of  thick  white  sauce.  Alternate 
until  dish  is  nearly  full,  then  cover  with 
bread  crumbs  sprinkled  lightly  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  and  dotted  with  little  pieces 
of  butter.  Brown  in  oven. 

Boiled  Cucumber. — Peel  cucumber,  cut 
in  inch  pieces,  boil  in  salted  water,  drain, 
cover  with  thick  white  sauce. 

Vegetables  A  la  Jardini&re. — Mix  to¬ 
gether  a  cup  each  of  cooked  Lima  beans, 
green  peas,  young  turnips  and  young  car¬ 
rots,  each  cut  in  small  cubes.  Reheat  in 
a  cup  or  more  of  white  sauce  to  which 
a  beaten  egg  yolk  has  been  added.  Do 
not  boil  after  egg  is  added. 

Creole  Eggplant. — Peel  eggplant,  cut 
in  slices,  then  in  dice.  Simmer  15  min¬ 
utes,  drain  and  press  out  the  liquid.  Chop 
an  onion,  fry.  add  to  eggplant.  Pour  over 
it  a  fairly  thick  white  sauce.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  a  brown  sauce  may  be  used.  with 
the  addition  of  a  tomato  and  finely  chop¬ 
ped  green  pepper.  This  is  a  pleasant 
variety  from  fried  eggplant. 

Shrimp  Wiggle. — One  cup  white  sauce, 
one  cup  shrimp,  one  cup  peas.  Heat  and 
serve.  Canned  shrimp  and  peas  may  be 
used :  the  latter  should  be  out  of  the  can 
an  hour  before  being  used. 

Rice  Croquettes. — Boil  until  tender 
half  cup  of  rice  in  1%  cups  salted  water. 
Make  white  sauce  as  usual,  but  use  four 
tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.  four 
tablespoons  flour  and  one  cup  (half  a 
pint)  of  milk.  Cook  till  thick.  Measure¬ 
ments  level.  Add  sauce  to  rice,  seasoning 
to  taste.  Mix  thoroughly ;  spread  on  a 
platter  to  cool.  Form  into  small  cakes, 
round  or  sausage-shape,  cover  with  bread 
crumbs,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  roll  again  in 
bread  crumbs  and  fry. 

To  Save  Eggs. — When  it  seems  extrava¬ 
gant  to  use  eggs  for  coating,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  water  may  be  added  to  each 
beaten  egg  with  good  results.  Or  if  eggs 
cannot  be  had  a  good  substitute  may  be 
had  by  drying  in  a  slow  oven  crusts  of 
bread  until  a  very  pale  brown,  scarcely 
colored  in  fact,  but  quite  dry.  Crush 
very  fine  on  pasteboard  with  rolling-pin. 
Croquettes  rolled  in  these  crumbs  and 
without  any  egg  are  satisfactory. 

Whey  Honey. — One  cup  whey,  one- 
third  cup  sugar  or  half  cup  corn  syrup. 
Mix  and  boil  till  it  is  the  consistency  of 
strained  honey.  Nice  with  waffles  or 
pancakes.  _  a.  e.  f. 


Notes  from  the  Ginger  Jar 


Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  Marmalade 

Two  quarts  cut  rhubarb,  one  quart 
strawberries,  five  cups  sugar.  Let  rhu¬ 
barb  stand  over  night  with  the  sugar  on 
it.  then  in  the  morning  add  the  berries  and 
cook  until  as  thick  as  desired.  Other 
fruit  or  pineapple  may  be  used.  If  de¬ 
sired.  the  rhubarb  may  be  scalded  and 
drained  before  covering  with  the  sugar. 
This  makes  the  marmalade  sweeter. 

G.  A.  T. 


Nourishing  Soups 

I  wish  many  more  housemothers  would 
make  soup;  it  is  wholesome,  nourishing, 
and,  in  the  last  instance,  cheap.  When 
everyone  of  the  family  gets  for  dinner 
a  good  plate  of  soup  first,  they  will  after 
a  while  realize  they  are  not  asking  for 
tug  helpings  of  meat.  In  the  cold  weather 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  fresh  soup  once 
a  week.  Friday  or  Saturday  buy  a  piece 
ot  beef  shank,  one  of  veal,  a  little  lamb 
or  pork  bone,  all  the  better.  Rinse  the 
l°n  holies  well,  set  over  a  fire  in  big 
'mle.  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  a  spoou- 
m  ot  salt.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  skim 
n  clear,  slow  down  fire,  let  it  boil  slowly 
u  seven  hours.  Strain  in  a  clean  vessel. 

U  i  Clt^e  what  you  wish  to  make;  one 
«m«ii  ■  Soup  with  vegetable,  cut  nice 
eet-1,1.  p.iecos-  aud  a  little  rice  boiled  to- 
,i  f  1?1  as  much  soup  as  required  for 

m-  enhwy  torn  rr  ‘toy-  one  day 

(  abba&e  souP  is  most  de¬ 
salt  V  'Y  h  P01*  0I'  ham  stock;  not  too 

1  change  \ir»d tTe*V.*C?le*ry’  a"J'tllinS  for  a 
first  'dnvV.^  1  ,thl.nk  it  so  easy  after  the 
road v  u  W01.h  13  over  to  get  the  soup 
soup-’  t™  Is  -an  old  reciPe  tor  brown 
stalks  ,.!> °  °iIons’  tour  carrots,  two 
Brown  ttl!rry\  lpoks  1  out  up  fine, 

veg JabJs *ro,«t.ab: le?,p°ons  lard,  add  the 
let  it  burn  It  i,iVo  i/°r  a  "  hile;  do  not 
in  small  !!'*  cheap  beef,  cut 

meat  well  ^S'  veal-  IB-own 

5  WU1  Wlth  the  reet.  When  yvell 


Apple  Dessert;  Mustard  Pickles 

Make  a  big  quart  of  good  apple  sauce, 
not  thin ;  put  in  one  teaspoon  of  butter, 
and  never  sweeten  before  taking  off  fire. 
Now  one  package  corn  flakes,  crush  with 
hand  to  powder;  melt  in  big  pan  two 
tablespoons  butter.  Bake  the  corn  flake 
crumbs  very  carefully,  stir  all  the  while, 
till  crisp.  Cover  a  glass  dish  in  bottom 
with  the  crumbs,  then  the  apple  sauce, 
and  continue  in  layers;  the  bottom  and 
top  must  be  crumbs.  Three  layers  of 
crumbs  and  two  of  sauce  makes  plenty  of 
dessert  for  five  people.  Of  course  there 
must  be  whipped  cream  on  the  top.  plenty, 
and  small  dots  of  dark  red  jelly.  A  fine 
dessert  for  the  Sunday  dinner. 

These  are  my  favorite  mustard  pickles; 
One  quart  cauliflower,  broken  into  small 
pieces ;  1  qt.  string  beans,  young  ones, 
cut  in  two ;  1  qt.  small  onions.  1  qt.  small 
cucumbers.  1  qt.  green  tomatoes  cut  in 
half;  one-half  green  pepper,  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Make  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
carry  an  egg,  pour  over  cold,  stand  24 
hours.  Drain  next  day.  Boil  5  qts.  vine¬ 
gar,  lb.  ground  mustard,  two  table¬ 
spoons  curry  powder,  two  tablespoons 
ginger,  two  cups  sugar.  When  boiling 
stir  in  two  tablespoons  flour.  After  be¬ 
ing  stirred  to  a  smooth  paste  put  all  the 
pickles  iu  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Seal  hot. 
I  boil  the  cauliflower  15  minutes  in  the 
vinegar  before  the  rest  as  this  requires 
longer  boiling.  The  pickle  is  better  from 
year  to  year.  mrs.  o.  p. 


Drop  Cakes 

Two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  cold 
water,  one  egg.  one  heaping  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
seven  cups  flour.  These  are  favorites 
with  children,  and  also  economical. 

MRS.  M.  W.  M. 


ICJB&5SS 

REFRIGERATOR 


Cuts  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  Needs 
no  ice.  Keeps  all  food  fresh,  pure, 

sweet.  Stop  climbing  cellar  stairs.  The 
‘•Polar”  fits  on  your  back  porch,  an  arm’s 
reach  from  your  kitchen  stove.  The  "Polar" 
method  of  iceless  refrigeration  as  used  in 
France  now  yours  at  very  little  cost. 

Write  for  Price  TODAY 

Get  all  facts.  Attractive  discount  to  age'ritd 
selling  from  their  homes.  Bel 
first  to  write  from  your 
neighborhood.  Address 

|  POLAR  ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR 
CO. 

27  Main  St, 
WASHINGTON,^ 

>  IOWA 


An  Apron  Economy 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  note  in  The 
R-  N.-Y.  about  an  oilcloth  apron.  The 
idea  is  excellent ;  I  had  one  of  the  same 
order  and  put  it  in  practice  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way.  I  took  the  legs  of  two  pairs 
of  black  stockings  whose  feet  were  worn 
out  and  joined  them  by  machine  stitching, 
three  seams,  and  put  a  hook  and  eve  so 
as  to  hook  in  the  back  at  the  top.  ‘This 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  oilcloth  apron, 
the  material  being  elastic,  clings  to  the 
dress,  or  a  safety  pin  can  keep  it  in  place. 
It  is  a  great  protection  for  the  part  that 
soils  and  wears  out  first ;  besides,  it 
washes  in  no  time  and  it  is  a  good  way  of 
disposing  of  old  stockings.  I  gave  one  to 
a  friend  of  mine.  She  is  so  pleased  with 
it  that  she  laughingly  said  I  ought  to  have 
the  idea  patented.  j-.  a. 

Preventing  Mold  on  Hams 

After  hams  have  been  smoked,  pour 
melted  paraffin  over  them.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  placing  one  ham  at  a  time 
in  a  dripping  pan  and  pouring  the  par¬ 
affin  over  it.  turning  the  ham  over,  and 
making  sure  that  there  is  a  coating  of 
paraffin  all  over  it.  The  paraffin  must 
he  reheated  from  time  to  time  and  the 
hams  handled  carefully  to  prevent  the 
hardened  paraffin  from  breaking  off.  I 
immediately  hang  up  haras  iu  cool  place 
and  cover  with  muslin  bags.  By  hang¬ 
ing  them  up  first  and  then  slipping  the 
hags  over  them  the  hams  require  less 
handling.  When  the  ham  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table  the  paraffin  can  easilv 
be  removed.  louise  f  link. 

Liverwurst.  Bockwurst  and  Scotch  Ham 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for 
liverwurst  as  sold  in  the  stores?  I  would 
like  recipe  for  the  commercial  bockwurst; 
also  how  to  make  Scotch  ham  or  bacon. 

MRS.  T.  D. 

e  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 
who  can  give  ns  tested  recipes,  as  request¬ 
ed.  Y\  e  have  tried  several  time®  to  get 
the  Scotch  method  of  curing  hams,  hut 
without  success.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  methods  of  preparing  bockwurst,  but 
no  doubt  some  of  our  good  housekeepers 
can  give  tested  rules  for  both  bockwurst 
and  liverwurst. 


Save  Your  Money 

$3-98 

For  this  6tunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  ot* 
tee  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
chat-yes. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERo 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


MOTORISTS 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds 
of  household  and  motor  repairs 
permanently,  quickly  and  is  as  easily 
applied  as  putty.  Write  for  free  Booklet  "R”. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

Will  save  you  dollars.  6  oz.  eans. 

30c,  1  lb.  cans.  50c.  at  Hardware 
and  General  Stores.  By  mail  add 
So  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  Ciiy.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


IRON  CEMENT 


Making  Switches  from  Combings 

Some  of  your  readers  ask  for  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  switches  from  combings. 
Take  a  board,  drive  a  shingle  nail  near 
one  end.  and  three  nails  about  12  or  14 
in.  from  the  one  nail,  about  1  iu.  apart, 
side  by  side.  Take  linen  thread  and  tie 
the  three  to  the  one  nail ;  tie  each  thread 
to  the  three  nails.  Take  small  lock  of 
hair,  begin  about  an  inch  from  the  three 
nails,  and  weave  over  and  under  about 
three  times.  Begin  about  iy*  in.  from 
the  even  end  to  weave.  Weave  each  lock 
as  near  together  as  you  can.  Sew  on  to 
a  round  shoestring;  begin  several  inches 
from  the  loop  end.  If  you  want  three 
strands,  sew  them  together  the  best  vou 
can,  only  one  loop  at  top.  l.  l.  p. 


Cleaning  Window  Shades 

I  discovered  last  week  that  duplex  win¬ 
dow  shades  could  be  entirely  cleaned, 
freed  from  fly  specks,  smoke,  etc.,  if.  after 
dusting  thoroughly,  they  are  gone  over 
with  a  cloth  or  snonge  wet  with  ammonia 
and  water,  so  the  dirt  is  thoroughly  mois¬ 
tened.  Then  go  over  again  gently  with  a 
damp  cloth  and  the  soil  may  be  carefully 
removed.  T  cleaned  two  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  find  it  did  them  no  harm,  and 
they  .are  clean  enough  for  any  common 
room.  The  paint  did  not  wash  off  at  all. 
I  always  soak  the  paint  from  all  old  win¬ 
dow  shades,  wash  and  use  the  cloth  for 
wiping  dishes,  dusters,  mops,  wash  rags 
and  many  other  use®.  JESSIE. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

Sterling  Textile  Mills  Flagg  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


“EARN  PIN  MONEY  at  HOME” 

by  crocheting  or  knitting  Bootees, 
Sacques,  Hoods,  Ladies’  Vests  and 
Shawls.  Steady  work.  We  pay 
parcel-post  charges  both  ways. 

Simon  Ascher  £sf  Co.,  Inc. 
134th  St.  &  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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What  to  Do 

When  cookies  have  been  scorched  on 
the  bottom,  use  a  grater  on  them  after 
they  are  cold. 

When  anything  ha®  been  spilled  on  the 
stove,  making  a  smoke,  throw  on  salt. 

When  food  cooking  in  a  kettle  becomes  1 
scorched,  set,  the  kettle  in  cold  water  for 
several  minutes,  then  remove  contents 
carefully.  Thi®  prevents,  or  at  least  min¬ 
imizes.  the  spreading  of  the  burned  flavor. 

When  food  has  been  oversalted,  try- 
adding  a  very  little  brown  sugar. 

G.  A.  T. 


The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  f 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  *4  Poetical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  = 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

“  For  sale  by  l  ^ 

§  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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May  20,  1020 
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Guernsey  milk,  rrenm  and  butter  have  a  natural  yellow 
color  which  has  made  these  products  highly  appreciated  by 
►  the  general  public.  This  quality  has  created  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  Guernsey  milk,  not  only  to  serve  in  unmixed 
form,  but  also  to  give  tone  and  color  to  milk  lacking  these 
characteristics.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of 
the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CO, 
Box  R  57  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


MR.  FRANK  S.  PEER  Cranford,  New  Jersey 

(^Announces  an  Auction  Sale  of 

Imported  Guernseys 

to  be  held  at 

OSCEOLA  FARMS,  CRANFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Tuesday,  June  8th,  1920 

The  animals  in  this  sale  were  personally  selected  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  by  Mr.  Peer. 
They  represent  the  pick/jf  the  Island  for  quality,  conformation  and  breeding.  The  cows 
and  heifers  are  of  the  very  best  type,  sired  by  the  most  popular  and  successful  sires. 

The  Great  Opportunity  to  COMPLETE  YOUR  SHOW  HERD  for  the  FALL  FAIRS 

- For  Catalogue  address:  -  -  —  — 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 

405  Main  Street  -  -  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old.  rich  iu  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  to  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2 yi  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


I 
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DELCASTLE  FARM 

NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY  WORKHOUSE 

Offers  a  special  opportunity  for  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  a  start  in  Guernseys  to  buy  a  founda¬ 
tion  herd  of  purebreds  and  grades  of  very  high 
quality  out  of  a  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD.  Wo 
are  offering  16  head  of  bred  grade  heifers,  4  pure 
breds  (2  cows  and  2  heifers)  and  a  splendid 
yearling  bull  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  Cava¬ 
lier  and  out  of  Azelia  Bay,  54215,  who  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  8989.5  lbs.  milk  and  467.17  lbs.  B.  F.  Brice 
on  lot,  @4,000.  Will  not  separate. 

C.  H.  CULLEN,  Sup'*  Marshalltown,  Delaware 

BIG 

Bargains  in 

In  order  to  make  room  I  must  sell  10  bulls.  Sired  by 
my  great  May  Hose  bull,  and  dams  of  the  Ledyard 
Bay  family.  This  combination  gets  size,  type  and 
production.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Herd  Federal 
tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OTTO  W.  POST  owasco  Lake  ENSENERE,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 


ForSaleTi.oT.^hbr.d  Tuberculin  Tested  Bulls 

Middaw’e  May  King  No.62bk1,  of  Ueudershovc.  bora  July 
If.,  1918.  Nona's  May  Kinc  No.  46825,  born  April  24,  1917. 
Thee,  are  fine  individual*  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write  inc.  It.  II.  Treadwell, Watertown,  N.Y . 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smitiivillh  Flats,  <  hknango  Co.,  New  >  obk 

If  You  Want  a  Bull  Calf 


Reservation  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  ready  for  service.  High¬ 
est  type  of  American  breeding  and 
individuality,  guaranteed  every  way. 
Entire  herd  bred  on  our  farm. 

$250.00  to  $350.00 
TABER& MIGNIN.  CASTILE, NY. 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

@200  will  buy  bull  dropped  Jan.  19, 1919,  whoso 
value  will  increase.  He  is  well  grown,  broken 
color,  good  individual.  His  sire  is  too  young  to 
have  any  tested  daughters,  but  is  out  of  a  550-lb. 
cow.  Dam  will  be  tested  this  period,  and  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy  1’earl  with 
18602  of  milk,  957  fat.  Write  for  pedigree. 

COHASSET  -  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

oilers  a  few  bull  calves  from  bigli  testing  A.  II. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  DOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


REGISTERED 
Guernsey  Bulls 

About  one  year  old.  Specially  line  breeding. 
Price  low  for  prompt  acceptance. 

Rollvvood  Farm  Guilford,  Conn. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  I.ist  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  rnos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  &°M«mSn/,d  oiS?..¥7\ 

8.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstyne.  Kixiiekhook,  N.Y. 


visit  or  write  lllI.Ii8W0I.lt  HUM.  Slirembnry,  Maw. 

.W.V.W.W.W.VAV^.-.W.W.VW.VAVVVA 
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Important  to  Advertisers  | 

2 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 
sified  advertisements  or  change  | 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  m  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns C 

•for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvebkttFox,  Lowell,  Mass 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  60%  -how  u 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH.  SSrin^ieTe 

wore  offspring  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK.  Dept.  A 
423  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President 
N .  If.  S:  Am* a .  of  America,  Inc. 


Registered  and  Imported  ItuiiiM  Itnl  Btdgiuii  HVItEK. 

All  Ages.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refund¬ 
ed.  -  L  VAN  JiEUSKN,  goblkskill,  New  York 


JOR  SALE— Flemish  Giant  Babbits.  Yon  hr  and  matured 
mock,  FciUgresil  ami  XiOaUtticd.  H,  6,  Ten  Eyck,  Somerville, N.  J, 


ROCKCLYFFE  FARMS 

Island  Bred  Jerseys 

INDERKILL  FARMS 

Sophie  Tormentors 
A  JOINT  DISPERSAL  SALE 

—  AT  — 

sta“rgFNnY.  Tuesday,  June  1 

An  opportunity  never  before  presented  to  buy  at  your  own  price 
Greatest  Jersey  Show  Cattle  and  cows  from  the  highest  testing 
Sophie  Tormentor  Herd. 


Calves 
and 
Heifers 
from 
Grand 
Champ¬ 
ions 
in  this 
Sale 


“Fauvic’s 
Prince ” 
GrandChamp- 
ion  Bull  Rep- 
resented  by  a 
Son,  Grand¬ 
sons  and 
Grand¬ 
daughters, 
and  other 
close  relatives 
in  this  sale. 


All  State  Roads  Lead  to  Staatsburg 

For  Catalog  zvrite  to 

L.  O.  STEVENSON 


INDERKILL  FARMS 


STAATSBURG,  N.  V 


HOLSTEINS 


[ArTc  in 


k 

- -7— 


&  WHITE 


The  Wisdom  of  Keeping* 
Strictly  Dairy  Cows 

The  class  of  cows  that  should  bo  kept 
for  dairy  purposes,  "s  well  illustrated  by  a 
farm  survey  made  by  P.  IT.  Ross,  country 
agent  of  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  iu 
which  he  states:  “Blood  will  tell.”  The 
greatest  producers  and  the  most  profitable 
producing  cows  always  have  been  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  dairy  breeds,  bred  to  produce 
milk  and  blitter  economically.  Fifty-nine 
farms  included  iu  this  survey  were  dairy 
farms,  and  the  comparison  with  other 
breeds  in  producing  milk  and  profits, 
showed  $38  more  return  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  per  year  per  cow  than  the  other 
breeds,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
great  an  income  per  cow  as  did  the  dual 
purpose  cows. 

Send  for  the  valuable  Holstein  booklets. 
They  are  sent  free. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holstein  Cows  an?  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  "0  registered 
Holsteins.  26  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers, 
16  of  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall,  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

Registered  heifer  calves  all  urea. 

18  Registered  bulls,  tirade  heifers. 
■ „  Holstein  heifer  calves  620  each, 
express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


KING  SEGIS  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

WE  HAVE  at  present  a  limited  number  of  year¬ 
ling  bulls  and  heifers  of  KING  Segis  breed¬ 
ing.  for  immediate  sale. 

Every  individual  lias  been  picked  from  heavy 
producing  dams  and  sires,  many  with  exceptional 
records. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

G.  C.  BURLINGAME  R.F.D.No.2  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


•  a  as  iiRiHiiftiiiriiiiRimiiiiimiiiiHiiRiiRi***11111111*11"*1 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  Hood  breeding.  Keg' 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
■Calves.  #1 5  to  $‘J 5 .  HENRY  K  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N  Y. 

HoUteln-Frleslau  llcifer  uml  Hull  Calf Pure  Bred  roffiyter- 
cilaud  kiKhgfrade.  Splondid  indiv iduuhuiiid  breeding. 
Keg.  DuruC  Pig*.  BROWHUKQFI  FARMS,  McGnw,  Cortland  Ce.,  M.l. 


|  .%  JERSEYS 

Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  el LK9L  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

Son  of  Tiddlewink’s  Noble.  Grandson  of  the  great 
$15,000  bull,  NoV  of  Oakland.  Dam  Gamloge’a 
Tiddlewinks,  614.  lbs.  fat  in  one  year.  Price  right 
for  immediate  sale.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

SUNSET  HI  EL  FARM,  Mahopac,  N.Y. 

Atidrct*.*,  N.  Oakley,  Manager 

Fosterfield's  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALE  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull4S’» 

Oxford  Lad  No.  163529,  three  years'  old,  solid  color,  with 
black  tongue  and  switch.  Price.  4300.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
gree  and  description.  K.  II.  BIlltiPK.  Stepney  liopot,  I'onn. 

UfAlVTF.I) — Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  to  be  fresh  with* 
¥¥  in  two  months.  F.  A.  WOOIDvaBU,  Ii»mb«rt?llle,  N.  J. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEN- THE  improved  beef  breed 

.  ..  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.W.ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  Si.,  New  York 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

$75  Buys  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

born  in  December  from  a  cow  with  a  14Hi-lb.  2-year- 
old  record,  and  a  30-lb.  Bull  whose  first  three 
daughters  tested  made  A.  R.  O.  and  one  made  sk¬ 
ills.  at  2  years.  F.  0.  B.  Oneida,  all  papers. 

J.  F.  Goalee.  Glettwood  five,,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

PELHAM  FARM  forsale 

thoroughbred  1  lolstein  cows  and  heifers.  Addrese 

J.  KAMINSKY,  Dairyman 

PELHAM  FARM,  -  SOUTHAMPTON,  NEW  YORK 

Holstein  Bull  Call.-K  JgE* 

cow.i  Dam— due  Advanced  Re g i s t  ry  Cow.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  make  room.  For  further  part  leu  lars  Addrese 

F.  M.  PEASLEY  -  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Choice  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

3  weeks  old,  $2S.  Roger  II.  Mallcry,  Owego,  N.  »• 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  ZJ* t^iWS 

pedigrcet}.  cloverdale  Farm.  Charlotte,  New  Yoke 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sauitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time  Free 
Delivery.  Erat  samples.  litmus  sm  .Oe?t.  R.6inii*i,Mi»» 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  26-20 — TTolstpias.  A.  W.  fiti'pcn, 
Middlefield,.-  Ohio. 

May  31 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  &  Son, 
Coopersburg,  Pa. 

June  1 — Jerseys.  InderKiil  Farm, 

Staatsbnrg,  N.  Y. 

June  1-2 — Uolsteing.  Ptirebred  TJve 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  Ilood  Farm,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

June  3 — Jerseys.  Edmond  Butler,  Mt. 
Kisco.  N.  Y. 

June  4 — Jerseys.  TV.  Tt.  Spann  &  Son, 
Morristown.  N.  J. 

June  10 — Ilolsteins.  .T.  B.  Sissons’ 
Pons,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  10 — A.vrshires.  Second  National 
Ayrshire  sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  Arthur 
II.  Sagendorph,  Spencer.  Mass.,  treasurer. 

June  12 — Jerseys.  Eugene  F.  Wells, 
Tally.  N.  Y. 

June  IS — TTolsteins.  E.  E.  Ttifdey, 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

June  19  —  Berkshires.  Piping  Rock 
Farms,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Thirty-fifth  annual  meeting,  ITolstein- 
Erjesion  Association  of  America,  Audi¬ 
torium.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  June  2. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball.  Springfield.  Mass.,  June  9. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School.  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  2S. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Henry  H.  Albert¬ 
son's  Green  Hill  Farm.  Burlington.  N.  J., 
July  24. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association.  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Cornell  Fair.  ITornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
Cl-September  3. 


Potatoes.  .$4  bu.  at  car ;  seed  oats,  $1.50 
bu.;  bay,  from  $13  to  $30  in  the  barn; 
grass  seed.  $8  bu. ;  milk  is  $2.55  cwt. ; 
seed  corn  sells  for  $4  to  $5  bu. ;  veal 
calves.  814.  live  weight;  milch  cows  are 
selling  from  $90  to  $150.  Cold  weather 
is  holding  farming  back.  Farmers  have 
not  got  their  oats  in  yet.  J.  D.  J. 

Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


A  good  bull  is  more  than  hair  the  herd. 
Ascrub  bull  is  mighty  near  all  of.  ir" 


Start  right  -  put  an 

Ayrshire-  Bull 

at  the  head  of  your  herd 

No  class  of  ccw  is  in  os  great  a  dc 
man d  to  day  as  a 

Grade  Ayrshire 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

0  WAN  DON  VERMONT 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  stile. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


q 


GUERNSEYS 


$175  Wm  Buy  May  Rose  Bul, 

...  L®  Hoi  d’Ultra  No.  015-12,  Born  June  4.  1919 
hire  No  Plus  Ultra  4th  No.  29328.  $12,0(10.00  was 
l  et  used  for  this  hull.  Dam  Libby  Select  No.  21807, 
mother  of  three  A.  It.  daughters,  well  grown  ami 
myely  marked.  Also  bull  naif  born  Apr.  2,  1920  for 
all  papers.  E.  M.  BATSON,  WILLOW 
SPUING  FASH,  POUT  11IUON,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

T  or  produci  ng  Jerseys,  dairy  typo  and  conformation, 
attend  HILLSIDE  JERSEY  FARM,  Eugene  F.  Wells, 
owner,  complete  dispersal  sale  of  Registered  Jerseys 

Saturday,  dune  12, 1920 

12  o'clock 

J' H'L  N.  Y.,  on  Del.,  Dark.,  and  West.  20  miles 
•outu  or  Syracuse.  Conveyances  meet  A.  M.  trains. 

W  40  HEAD  -W®. 

.(I  iresh  cows,  all  young,  some  bred  heifers,  a  choice 
old  8>  on,e  “5?u  nearly  a  year  old,  two  2-year 

•is  n«wi  ,o0m’  1).°  separator,  No.  17.  as  good 

1',,“.'  'bo  cows  on  Hegister  of  Merit  test, 

tin-  „i« i  wv«,  gutter  nnd  see  the  tows  before 
alu  begins.  Write  for  catalog  to 

10M  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 


HORSES 


feuSaJo,±HiclPajr  of  r®8-  Perchcron  Mares 

orkers.  h.  R.  McConnell,  Wellington.  Ohio 

Ponies  SSXSii  .WSSa 

u  bifcgist  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  I, 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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|  BERKSHIRES 


FUNTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearl’s  Successor  8th  Mo.  288708 

This  spring  11  sows  farrowed  104  pigs. 
The  pigs  have  strong,  hone,  good  mark¬ 
ings,  heavy  hams  and  short,  wide  heads. 
Herd,  cholera  immune.  Registered, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Come  look  us  over  or  write  before  yon  buy 

Flintstone  Farm,  Lee  Boyce,  Mgr.  Dalton,  Mass. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

Our  farrowing  average  in  1918  was  9.2  and  in  1919, 
9  3  pigs  per  litter,  all  sows  and  gilts  included.  This 
record  is  not  exceeded  by  purebred  sows  of  any 
breed.  Sows  and  boars  for  sale  from  litters  of 
ten  to  sixteen. 

H.  C.  &  II.  6.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  nnd  sows,  all  ages,  from  our  May¬ 
flower  Epochal,  son  of  Epochal  the  imported  boar.  This 
strain  brings  t  lie  pi  ice.  1  have  eight  strains  that  have 
great  size.  Boars,  two-year-old.  800  lbs.  Sows,  eighteen 
months,  «00  and  700  lbs.  Bi  ed  gilts.  2.70  lbs.  to  too  lbs.  This 
lioul  has  showed  at  the  largest  Fairs  and  "ill  be  seen  at 
all  of  the  largest  Shows  this  year.  I  would  like  to  allow 
you  nil  that  doubts  this  statement.  This  herd  was  seen 
at  Picture  Shows  last  year.  My  prices  are  right. 

LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Meritor,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

THE  BIG  KIND 

8  weeks  pigs,  young  gilts,  by  Duke  of  Fernwood, 
our  700-lb.  boar.  Satisfaction  or  return  of  purchase 
price.  Prices  that  will  pleasantly  surprise  you. 

Ii.  R.  Hourdeqtjin  -  Avondale,  Pa. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

COMBINING  THE  BEST 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BLOOD 

Selected  Fall  gilts  and  boars.  Big.  Typey  and 
Thrifty.  Spring  Figs  sired  by  EPOCHAL 
MONARCH.  Priced  right.  Send  for  Booklet 

FEWACRE  FARM,  IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Prop. 

EAST  SCHODACK.  RENS.  CO..  N.  Y. 


Fopinor Why don’1  >ou 9et startcd 

lilt  •  Tdi  IIIUI  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Como  to  DELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  Wo  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers  prices.  Apply  to 
C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshn llton,  Delaware 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg:,  N.  Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
duo  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  Orders  taken  for 
boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood.  Mass. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Sows  seven  months  old. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Will  ship  0.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  HERD  -  Hubbardsville,  New  York 


Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed  on  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  only.  Th*  Barnes  Pure-Bred  Slock  Farm,  Grata  City,  Pa. 


CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
O  Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Big  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marblcdile,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CL0VER0AIE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


Reg.  Berkshire  Boar  KS  SS 

Poland-Chinas.  E.  ROWEL  L .  Jr..  Louisa ,  l  irgitJa 


Registered  Berkshires- SPECIAL 

Lot  <>f  150-lb.  boars  ©  $45.  8-wks.  boars,  $1  S.  400  to  <i«0- 
lb.  parentage.  Mast erpiece-Longfellow  bloodlines  :  typey 
and  well  conformed.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TAM  WORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBKOOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succeaeor  to  WcatvlfiV*  Stock  Karin 
U«  1  Wtll»toii*8ailciii,  N.  € 
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BERKSHIRES  ] 

PIPING  BROOK  FARM  | 

The  Home  of  Champions  ~ 

GREENWICH,  ::  CONNECTICUT  = 
Winner  of  both  National  = 
Grand  Champions  in  1919  = 

Lady  Premier  208,  Champion  Sew  “ 
IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  = 


Fairview’t  Ruler,  Champion  Boar. 
Owner*  of  Silver  Leader. 


Send  for  prices  and  don't 
forget  our  Public  Sale 


JUNE  19,  1920 


All  treated  for  Cholera 
and  Septicemia 


~  Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  the  auctioneer.  Col.  H.  L.  Inglehart,  or  L.  E.  Frost,  E.  J.  Barker  ~ 
—  and  Zed  Williams  at  the  farm.  — 

□miiiimimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmimiiiimiiiimmmiimin 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51  tfo  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc-Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly. fed  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  14  o  Peoria,  111./ 


SWINE 


BERRYTON 

Can  give  yon  everything  r\  f  T  I?  C* 

you  ever  wanted  in  a  •*— r  A— ' 

Size  with  quality  is  our  specialty.  Home  <>f  Berry  ton's 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Kerry  ton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Gen.  Mgr. 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col,  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

KINDERHOOK DUROCS 

Yon  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  “  Sensa¬ 
tion  family— it  s  purple.  Ditto  "Critics.”  If  you 
don't  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 

S25  and  more.  Itoy  McVangl),  Mor..  Kinderhock.  N  Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Growthy  young¬ 
sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 

Daily  Bros.  -  Manito,  Illinois 

Now  booking  orders  lor 

Choice  Purebred  Duroc  Pigs 

of  either  sex.  from  spring  farrow.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  your  wants  to 

It.  D.  White  -  Locke,  New  York 

WOLCHESTER  DUROCS 

Orion-Cherry  King- Pathfinder-Top  Col.  breeding. 

•*  satisfaction.** 

WOLCHESTER  FA  RAIS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Duroc  Pigs 

S'i.>  and  1530  a  pair,  Express  Prepaid. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  lturtlette,  N.Y. 

Good,  Thrifty,  Big  Type  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

8  to  10  weeks  old  now  ready  for  shipment.  Best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  reasonable.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Good  Year¬ 
ling  boar  cheap.  Geo.  T.  Gilla.m,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs  wk!°oid° 

Olion.  Pathfinder,  and  Walt’s  Top  Ool.  breeding:.  One 
good  fall  boat  by  rathlinder.  RAYMOND  a.  ZOOK,  Mount  Joy,  P». 

For  Sale— J 0  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kindyou  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Frodonia,  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  PIGS 

bred  guts.  Write  for  prices.  M.  P.H.UF.R.  Yalmle,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs  s.  o.”?ee£»;  WSSUm. 

For  Sale- Jersey  Red  Pigs  ».  t. 

Registered  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

3  well  bred  boar  piga  at  price*  that  will  justify  any  one 
to  buy:  guaranteed  healthy.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  W.  Lbs  Springs,  Mkrciia.. tville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 
8  wks.  old.  Single  or  Pairs.  Not  akin.  Pig  typo.  Best 
blood.  Registered.  Special  prices  iT  you  write  me  before 

June  15th.  -  G.  8.  II.VLL.  Funudule,  Ohio 

\|«r  rKinoc  the  KE\  hOTE  of  Success. 

Iflj  rUltilHrllllllua  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Registered  Poland-China  Bred  Sows 

1,000-pound  boars.  E.  Rowell,  Jr.,  Loulnu,  Virginia 

.*.  SHEEP 

t— — —  ■■  ■  ■  -  —  ..  - 

TUNIS  SH  E  E  P-Ewes  and  Rams 


Having  rented  my  farm  am  offering:  my  entire  dock  of 
ltogistored  sheep  for  sale.  J.  N.  MePHkUbO.N,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Bam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


CnrQola  «**•  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  und 
rUfOdie  EWE  ii.  Apply  OfUIK  FARM,  Porch..,,  A.  V. 


SWINE 


SUPERIOR  GROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $7.00  Each 
9  Weeks  Old  .  .  8.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Reference: Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES : 

i  A  few  fall  boars  bred  from  the  Big  Type  , , 
i  at  $50.  $75  and  $100  each.  50  Spring  pigs  !  , , 

'  Boars,  sows,  pairs,  trios  at  S20  per  pig  and  , , 
i  up.  sired  by  sons  of  Prince  Big  Bone  and  , , 
i  Rajah  and  out  of  B  IG  T  Y  P  E — P  R  0|L  I  F  I  C  , , 

'  SOWS.  Now  ready  to  ship.  , , 

V  ICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York  ; 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts, 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  S50  each. 
Young  hoars,  grade  stock,  @  S20. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  New  York 

40  Choice  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs  :,Td  SaTejs 

each.  Also,  20  Fall  Shoats  @  SI  5  each.  Address  BALDWIN 

HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Br*>l  Barringlon.  Mata  FRANK  FREEHAN.  Supt. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Charles 
11.  Ouueiiliower,  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  11.  K.  Drayton,  Prop. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Heady  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  Pair  and  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELl.  Heinelton,  N  T. 

C lu>«tpr  Whifp«  Rajah.  Prince  Big  Bone,  and 
VMlCMcI  w  w  IlllfS  Schoolmaster  breed!  ti  g.  S-10 
wks.  Pigs  for  sale.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis.  N.Y. 

!7A<r  1  f*  Disc  Silver  strain.  February 

rveg.  Ui  la  Vs.  “IgS  and  March  Farrow. 

Large,  smooth  type.  BKCBAKRR  BHOS.,  Mifflintoirn.  Penn. 

R  0(T  Pkaoiar  U/tiila  Piira  Petroleum.  Prince  and  Chief 
n6g.  UnOSTBr  n  HITS  rigs  Blood.  Also2  pedigreed 
tried  Sows.  G.  E.  ClMtTIS,  Wolcott.  New  York 

Dog:l*tercd  <’he«ter  White  and  O.  I.  C.  Pig*.  Write 
n  me.  -  Eugexb  P.  Rogers,  Wayvillk,  New  Yokb 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Breeding  Stock  for  Farmers.  Prolific  strain  of  good 
ieeders  fi-om  well  known  herd  of  recognized  merit. 
H.  C.  Barton  -  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Pliroinnro  THE  HEW  TORK  FARMER’S  HOfl. 

1  H  r.,1  H  1  K  r  N  WeanUng  nigs  and  young  bred 

VxllLiUllllVLuJ  sows  for  sale.  Address  KEPaRT. 
ME5T  OF  ANIMAL  IU  SBANURY,  Corn.ll  Univerut,.  ml.'  A.  N.Y. 

ro«SALE-Uee.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS.  Eight  w*  s.old.  Also  One 
■  service  Boar.  I.  L.  VOfiLEK,  LjndoiiTille,  New  York 

DOGS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  fist  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

sal*  Good  Shepherd  Pups 

PETER  J.  WAGNER.  North  Branch.  Sullivan  Co.. N.Y. 

Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

females.  JOHN  1>.  SMITH,  \\  Alton,  New  York 

U/n  nlari  Great  liana  Female  I’up. 

"  dll  loll  Moork  Dairy  I^arm,  It.  D.  7,  Schenectady.  N.Y. 

GOATS 

For  SAI.E— milch  GOATS.  Also  Hornless  Kids. 

F.  1L  AjEKRKLL,  R.  D.  1,  ROBESONIA,  Pa. 
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The  De  Laval  Milker  we 

During  this  time  it  has  mver 
faWe  have  a  herd  of  50  head 

nettle  out"ofUshape,  tnt  since 
milking  these  cows  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker,  the  teats  and 
udders  have  improved  and  all 
trace  of  garget  has  disap- 

machine  is  simple,  sub¬ 
stantial,  reliable  and  easy  to 
operate.  It  is  being  operated 
by  Mrs.  Brook,  the  wife  of 
the  foreman. 

WALKER’S  DAIRY, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  has  been  in  successful 
use  for  over  three  years,  milking  cows  of  every 
breed.  It  has  been  used  to  especial  advantage  on 
purebred  cows  and  where  certified  milk  has  been 
sold  at  advanced  prices,  and  also  in  A.  R.O.  work, 
because  of  its  sanitary,  easy  to  clean  features. 

Many  farmers  have  installed  the  De  Laval 
after  careful  investigation  and  comparison,  which 
convinced  them  that  it  provided  the  best-known 
means  of  milking  cows  quickly  and  sa  fely.  Its 
positive,  gentle  and  unfailing  action  pleases  the 
cows  and  in  many  cases  induces  increased  produc¬ 
tion — at  the  same  time  reducing  the  labor  of  milk¬ 
ing  and  making  it  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine,  positive  and  uniform  in  action, 
and  it  is  faster,  more  reliable  and  more  sanitary 
than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 

Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Small  Herd 

I  am  in  charge  of  two  grade  Guernseys 
and  one  purebred  Guernsey  heifer,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  a  good  ration  for 
them.  One  gives  an  average  of  40  lbs. 
per  day.  the  other  20  lbs.  I  have  no 
means  of  testing  their  milk  for  butterfat. 
The  heifer  is  not  yet  milking,  as  she  is 
due  to  calve  in  September.  They  have 
been  fed  a  ration  of  two  parts  wheat 
bran,  two  parts  ground  oats,  one  part 
gluten,  one-half  part  Alfalfa  mj?al  and 
two  parts  cornmeal ;  two  feedings  of  poor 
hay  and  one  at  noon  of  good  clover  hay. 
Tliey  have  3  qts.  twice  a  day  of  dried  beet 
pulp.  R.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  butterfat 
determination  in  order  to  .select  a  ration 
well  suited  for  feeding  milch  cows.  A  ra¬ 
tion  based  upon  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  per  day  would  he  a  safe  guide, 
and  has  served  every  reasonable,  purpose. 
Hence,  your  Guernsey  cow  that  is  yield¬ 
ing  40  lbs.  of.  say.  five  per  cent  mil’-:  per 
day,  should  be  given  12  or  14  lbs.  of 
grain  ration,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn.  oats,  bran,  oilmeal  and  gluten. 
The  heifer  that,  has  not  freshened  would, 
require  less  protein,  and  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oil- 
meal  would  supply  her  dailv  needs. 
Enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
heifer  in  good  condition  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  put  on  some  flesh  in  order 
that  she  may  calve  in  good  condition.  If 
the  heifers  have  access  to  grass,  then  the 
ration  could  he  simplified  still  further  by 
feeding  only  cornmeal  where  the  pasture 
grass  is  abundant.  If  the  grass  is  scant, 
then  equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  gluten 
should  he  supplied.  You  do  not  indicate 
whether  you  have  silage  to  feed  during 
the  Winter  mouths.  If  not.  you  should 
feed  some  such  substitute  as  moistened 
beet  pulp  or  malt  sprouts. 


Drying  off  Cow 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  family  cow,  and 
pat  myself  on  the  hack  when  I  claim 
that  she  is  the  best,  milker  in  this  vicinity. 
Slie  is  due  to  freshen  in  June,  and  still 
gives  10  qts.  a  day.  What  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  to  dry  her  up?  I  am 
feeding  cornmeal.  ground  oats,  gluten  and 
Alfalfa  meal.  Ilay  is  very  poor  mixed. 
Am  told  by  former  owner  that  she  dropped 
her  last  calf  in  April  of  last  year.  It.  R. 

New'  York. 

You  are  indeed  to  he  congratulated  on 
having  a  dairy  cow  that  is  a  persistent 
milker  and  that  yields  10  qts.  of  milk  per 
day  during  the  end  of  her  lactation  period. 
She  .should  by  all  means  he  forced  dry, 
and  this  can  only  he  accomplished  by 
denying  her  all  grains  and  feeding  her 
exclusively  upon  hay  of  the  poorest  qual¬ 
ity  obtainable.  Milk  her  regularly  on 
the  lmy  alone  twice  a  day  for  three  or 
four  days,  then  commence  milking  her 
once  a  day  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then 
once  every  other  day  for  the  next  four 
or  five  days.  In  all  probability  at  the 
end  of  this  period  sin*  can  be  safely  dried 
off.  ami  then  milked  only  once  or  twice 
a  week.  I  >o  not  make  the  mistake  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  dry  her  off  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  her  regular  grain  ration; 
and  do  not  turn  her  out  to  grass  at  this 
season  of  the  year  with  the  expectation 
that  you  can  dry  her  off  and  let  her  lum¬ 
ber  daily  fill  of  palatable  grass.  After 
she  is  once  completely  dry,  then  yon 
should  begin  feeding  her  abundantly  of 
the  grain  ration  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and 
oilmeal. 


Keeping  Family  Cow 

I  own  a  thre- --year-old  Holstein  c-ow 
(part  Jersey).  She  freshened  a  week 
ago,  dropping  a  fine  hull  calf.  She.  is 
now  giving  about  25  lbs.  of  milk  daily. 
I  took  the  calf  from  her  in  four  days,  and 
am  giving  it  <>  qts.  of  milk  daily.  I  feed 
her  I  <tt.  •each  of  ground  oats,  bran  and 
cornmeal  and  all  the  Timothy  and  corn¬ 
stalks  she  will  clean  up.  The  grain  is 
given  morning  and  evening.  As  I  have 
no  water  system  to  my  barn.  I  have  to 
water  her  by  pail,  and  give  her  all  she 
will  drink  before  feeding  her.  _  Her  milk 
is  very  rich,  producing  a  thick,  heavy 
cream.  I  got  this  cow  solely  for  family 
use,  and  intend  her  to  ‘‘keep  us.”  not  we 
to  keep  hex-.  Can  1  make  her  produce 
more  by  more  feeding,  or  would  I  run 
danger  of  crowding  her?  Can  I  keep  hex- 
in  the  barn  all  year  around,  as  1  have 
no  pasture  unless  I  can  x-ent  it.  Will 
she  need  barnyard  exercise  when  the 
weather  is  suitable?  When  must  I  breed 
her  again?  T.  E.  It. 

Connecticut. 

Yon  arc  quite  right:  your  dairy  cow 
should  lx*  fed  and  cai’ed  for  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  iis  will  enable  her  to  produce  your 
milk  economically,  rather  than  for  you 
to  follow  the  practice  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  are  following  in  paying  well  for  tin- 
privilege  of  keeping  cow  boardei-s.  A 
Holstein  c-ow  that  only  produces  25  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day  when  fresh  might  easily  he 
classified  as'  a  boarder,  and  surely  you 
might  reasonably  expect  her  to  increase 
iier  How  of  milk  as  the  peak  of  her  lacta¬ 
tion  period  approaches.  You  could  safely 
feed  her  more  corn  without  forcing  her, 
and,  as  we  have  said  many  times,  the 
feeding  of  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  or  4 
lbs,  of  milk  produced  per  clay  is  a  fairly 


•safe  i-ule  to  follow.  A  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  would  serve 
your  purpose  as  well  and  perhaps  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  any  mixture  that  you  could 
purchase  in  small  quantities.  These  are 
all  standard  feeds,  and  can  he  secured 
at  any  feed  store.  If  the  cow  has  access 
to  grass  or  pasture  of  any  sort,  then  it 
would  he  possible  to  eliminate  the  bran 
and  oats  and  feed  her  largely  on  cornmeal 
and  oilmeal.  or  cornmeal  and  gluten,  if 
the  latter  is  less  costly  per  ton  than  the 
linseed  meal.  Let  her  have  all  the  water 
that  she  wants  to  drink  twice  daily, 
"’here  is.  of  course,  no  objection  to  water¬ 
in'?  hex-  during  the  middle  of  the  day  if 
she  <1  -sires  it.  It  is  possible  to  keep  a 
cow  coaiined  to  a  barnyard  throughout  the 
entire  year;  but  exercise  and  some  suc¬ 
culent  feed  is  very  much  more  desirable 
and  surely  the  general  health  and  vigor 
would  he  increased  substantially  in  case 
she  were  pastured  during  the  flush  grass 
season.  Exercise  is  not  essential  for  ma¬ 
ture  dairy  cows  as  for  young  growing 
animals,  and  she  would  not  suffer  from 
confinement  on  this  score.  The  denial  of 
succulent  feed,  particularly  luxuriant  pas¬ 
ture  grass,  would  he  the  greatest  criticism 
of  the  confinement  system. 

I  should  breed  her  three  months  after 
calving,  as  this  will  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  freshen  once  each  year,  and  this 
practice  enables  her  to  produce,  I  believe, 
the  maximum  amount  of  milk.  During 
the  Winter  season,  or  in  case  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  confine  her  in  the  stable,  she 
should  he  given  some  succulent  substitute, 
such  as  moistened  beet  pulp  or  saturated 
malt  sprouts.  During  the  Summer  the 
feeding  of  freshly  cut  grass  would  serve 
a  useful  pux-poso.  Be  sure  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition,  using  a  generous  amount 
of  such  protein-carrying  foods  as  oilmeal, 
gluten  meal  or  linseed  meal,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  establish  and  maintain  maximum 
production.  Holstein  cow  ought  to 
yield  from  45  to  •  !(►  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 
when  fresh,  and  she  ought  to  average  dur¬ 
ing  her  entire  lactation  period  at  least  10 
or  12  qts.  per  day. 


Cost  of  Wintering  Cow 

I  understand  by  your  article  on  “Cost 
of  Wintering  Cow  and  Calf.”  page  435, 
that  it  would  cost  $20  per  month  to  keep 
a  dry  cow  during  the  Winter.  As  there 
are  generally  seven  months  to  feed  a  cow, 
it  would  cost  you  $140  to  keep  it  (lining 
the  Winter.  Where  would  there  he  any 
profit  in  keeping  dairy  cows?  Would  not 
a  man  be  better  off  if  he  sold  his  cow  and 
bought  another  in  the  Spring?  Would 
not  a  cow  exit  more  than  it  would  be 
worth  ?  c.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Surely  the  kind  of  a  cow  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dairyman  would  maintain  in  his 
herd  would  not  go  dry  seven  mouths  out 
of  tin-  year.  If  she  did.  of  course  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  dispose  of  her 
when  she  went  dry  and  purchase  a  fresh 
cow  for  milking  purposes.  If  you  will 
refer  to  page  435  you  will  find  that,  the 
question  related  to  an  appropriate  charge 
to  make  for  wintering  a  dry  cow  where 
it  was  required  that  sin-  be  fed  some 
grain  in  addition  to  the  regular  roughage. 
With  feed  at  $70  a  ton,  it  does  not  take 
very  many  pounds  of  gruin  per  day  to 
aggregate  an  expense  account  of  $20  per 
month  per  animal.  Unless  one  is  in  the 
position  to  feed  his  cows  properly  during 
the  dry  period  in  order  that  they  may 
freshen  in  good  condition,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  his  getting  a  new  dollar  for 
tin  old  one  in  the  operation. 


Feeding  Moldy  Corn 

I  have  a  lot  <>f  corn  that  I  did  uot  get 
husked  last  Fall  on  account  of  labor  short¬ 
age.  Now  I  find  it  is  badly  moldy.  Can 
it  be  fed  to  hogs  or  other  stock  with 
safety,  or  is  it  better  to  throw  the  whole 
crop  away?  w.  T.  A. 

( ’onnecticut. 

There  is  very  little  feeding  value  in 
moldy  corn,  especially  if  it  has  stood  in 
the  shock  all  Winter.  A  great  iuauy 
farmers  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
last  year,  owing  uot  only  to  the  shortage 
of  labor,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Winter 
season  came  upon  us  very  early  and  snow 
covered  tin*  ground  during  file  entire  Win¬ 
ter.  No  doubt  !he  crows  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  what  little  good  corn  might  be 
found  in  the  shocks,  and  what  the  crows 
did  not  <-af  the  rats  and  mice  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  We  have  been  feeding  some 
such  corn  to  our  steers  and  pigs.  Some 
of  our  colts  likewise  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  picking  over  some  of  this 
noddy  stuff.  At  the  outset  it  did  cause 
some  digestive  disorders.  Scours  auuoyed 
the  animals  badly,  but  after  they  were 
accustomed  to  its  use-  they  developed  a 
rather  amazing  appetite  for  it.  although 
we  are  not  convinced  that  there. was  much 
feeding  value  in  it.  Hauling  this  material 
into  the  yards  and  letting  the  pigs  pick 
it  over  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  gel- 
rid  of  the  stuff.  The  bottom  of  the  stouts 
are  no  doubt  wet.  and  they  will  not  burn, 
and  if  they  are  put  in  a  pile  it  will  take 
them  forever  to  compost.  Our  advice, 
therefore,  would  be  to  haul  these  stalks 
into  the  yard  and  let  the  pigs  work  tliein 
over,  and  eventually  if  they,  are  worked 
over  in  the  barnyard  they  will  make  ma¬ 
nure  and  thus  yield  some  little  value. 
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The  National 
Ayrshire  Sale 

1920 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  1920 

is  the  day  set  apart  for  the  Second  National  Sale  of  Ayrshire  Cattle 


THE  PLACE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

where  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  held  on  the  day  preceding  the  Sale. 

Last  year’s  National  Sale  made  a  new 
record  for  the  Ayrshire  Cow 

The  success  of  that  sale  was  due  to  the  fact  tha't  the  Selection  Committee  would  accept 
for  entry  only  those  animals  that  measured  up  to  the  very  highest  standard. 

The  same  requirements  will  cover  the  entries  this  year. 

50  HEAD  OF  REAL  AYRSHIRES  50 

Selected  from  the  best  herds  in  America  by  the  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 

CONSIGNORS 


Wendovcr  Farm,  Bernardsville,  X.  J. 

t 

Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer.  Mass. 
Barclay  Farms,  Rosemont,  Ta. 

G.  McMillan,  Huntingdon.  Que. 

R.  R.  Xess  &  Sons,  Howiek,  Que. 

A.  Henry  Higgiusou,  So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 
John  H.  Baker.  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

Estate  S.  H.  Knox.  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

P.  O.  Reymann.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

D.  T.  Xess,  Howiek.  Que. 

W.  P.  Scknnek,  Avon,  X.  Y. 


Guy  W.  Stoller,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Holden  Bros.,  Pittsford.  Vt. 

Monstone  Farm.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Weymouth  Farms,  Xo.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

R.  L.  Taylor,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 
Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Farm.  Mt. 

McGregor,  X.  Y. 
J.  Henry  Stewart,  Bath,  X.  Y. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Port  Chester,  X.  Y. 
Wm,  T.  Tonner,  Torresdale,  Pa. 

J_  Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Buyers  have  the  privilege  of  a  90-day  retest.  Certificate  of  Reg¬ 
istration  and  Transfer  will  be  given  to  purchaser  on  day  of  sale. 

Get  your  name  on  the  list  now  for  a  catalogue.  Mailed  only  on  request 

ARTHUR  H.  SAGENDORPH 

Box  R  SPENCER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Back  up  Biddy” 
with  Malox 


Keep  your  Hens  Happy  and  Laying 

Are  your  hens  comfortable  at  night?  Or 
do  mites  swarm  out  of  cracks  and  crevices  by 
thousands  to  suck  their  life  blood,  lower 
their  vitality  and  reduce  egg  production ? 

Mites,  unlike  lice,  hide  by  day.  Spray  the  hen¬ 
house  thoroughly  with  Malox  and  your  birds  will  be 
free  from  mites  and  can  lay  better.  It  mixes  instantly 
with  cold  water.  One  quart  makes  four  gallons  of 
spray.  Sticks  for  several  months  until  it  wears  off. 

Hens  can’t  scratch  mites  and  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Back  up  Biddy  with  MALOX  and  get  more  eggs.  Write 
today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  we  will  also  send  you 
our  large  illustrated  book  “PROTOX  for  Poultry.”  It  is 
worth  having. 

The  American  Agricultnral  Chemical  Co. 


v 


Boston,  Mass.,  Rutland.  Vt..  New  York  City,  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


[wuSEVtRY  MITE  IT  TOUCHES ] 

ONE  GAUJON 

iniqlox 

IpouumMiieri 

"•mis  caw  of  THalox 

MAKES  Sl/TEEN  OAU.ONS 
Of  SPRAX  SOLUTION 
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The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks ** 


High  Fertility  and  Wonderful  Hatches 
Make  These  Low  Prices  Possible 


It’s  a  great  year  at  Rosemont.  Chicks  better  than  ever — and  such  hatches!  We  sold  in 
advance  nl!  the  chicks  we  dared  promise.  Now  the  unexpected  surplus  is  for  sale  at  prices 
which  are  all  to  your  advantage.  Price  reductions  range  from  $20  to  $40  per  1.000.  Hurry  your 
order  for  these  wonderful  early  chicks.  Rosemont  Quality  at  these  prices  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere. 


100,000  for  Delivery  May  31,  June  1,  2,  7,  8,  9 


Per  100 

Per  60 

Per  25 

White  Leghorns . 

$  9.50 

$5.50 

Buft  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

10.00 

6.00 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds . 

11.00 

6.26 

White  Wyandottes — White  Rocks — Anconas . 

14.00 

7.60 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Send  check,  money  order  or  express  order  with  your  order.  Cannot  ship  O.  O.  D. 
Complete  Catalog  Free  on  Request 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES 


Drawer  € 

Kosrniont,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  at  Your  Door 

We  pay  parcel  post  charges  and 
guarantee  95fs  safe  arrival  . 

Barrod  Rocks . 1 

R.  I.  Rods . I  $20.00  par  IOO 

Buff  Loghorns . )■  10.50  "  50 

Black  Minorcas . |  5  50  ”  25 

Anconas . J 

Whit.  Rocka . i  22.00  por  IOO 

BuH  Rocks  . >  11.50  "  50 

While  Wyandotte* . )  6.00  "  25 

Buff  Orpingtons $26.00  per  I  00  '  'g'yg  25 

While  Leghorns  ....  $1  7.00  por  I  00  )  ,  __  „ 

Brown  Leghorns _  8.00  "  50/’  4-7s  25 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

500  White  Leohorns,  582.50  1000  White  Leghorns,  9155 

Reference  Savona  National  Dank 

E.  P.  GRAY  HATCHERIES,  Box  47.  SAVONA.  N.  Y. 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Circular  now  ready  for  mailing. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  egg s  for  aetting,  or 
chicks  of  this  breed,  it  will  more  than  pay 
you  to  get  my  circular 

Chicks  booked  up  till  the  16th  of  May.  My  way  of 
thinking,  a  May  or  fore  part  of  June  chick  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  earlier  hatched,  on  account  of  backward 
sprina,  also  severe  winter.  May  chicka  make  the  best 
winter  layers.  Can  spare  a  limited  amount  of  eggs  in 
April  yet.  Will  dispose  of  my  surplus  Cockerels  and 
Cock  birds  at  a  discount  of  26  per  cent,  after  the  first 
of  May,  after  June  first  one-half  price  listed  in  my  cir¬ 
cular,  set  my  circular  and  see  the  bargain  you  are 
getting. 

Remember  I  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROYS.  RIDER  Balls  ton  Spa,  N.Y. 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

80  Head  ol  Imported  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hen  7%  to  8>&.  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 
black  Leghorns,  Jtatt’s  Barred  Roeks/old  strutri  that  has 
proved  good  layers.  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Leghorns, 
lien  4!$  to  5  lbs. ;  Cock  6!/,  to  6  lbs.  I  liave  bred  this 
strain  over  30  years.  Good  Hold  Reds,  they  are  large 
and  good  layers,  line  color,  some  lighter  than  the  R.  I. 
Reds  that  are  seen  at  your  shows.  I  welcome  inspection 
of  this  great  farm  stock  of  095- A  at  auv  time.  Eggs 
and  stock  for  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNED V,  Mentor.  Ohio. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Htiuin  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  In  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  .Tune  and  July  d e  1 1  v ery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  110 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleatanl  Valley.  N.  Y. 


I  Have  Cornell 
Certified  Stock 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

*> 

# 


THIS  CORNELL  CERTIFICATION  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  plumage,  vigor  and,  above  all, 
in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout  the  year. 


On  November  3rd  and  Sth,  1919,  at  My  Plant, 
Cornell  University 

Selected,  seal-banded  and  registered  as  Special  Breeding  Stock  the 
largest  .number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that  had  ever  been  certified  in  any 
one  dock  in  New  York  State.  These  are  all  large  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  each  and  more. 

EGGS  POR  HATCHING 


from  these  record-producing  hens.  Place  your  order  now  for  1920 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  and  have  your  own  pedigreed  stock.  SEND 
EOR  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE,  and  come  und  see  one  of  the  best 
plants.  parley  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Farm,  Box,  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MAY  7,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

1UUD  PLYMOUTH  X0CXI 

Wk.Tetl 

Snrii  W.  Bnek,  N.  J .  74  1512 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa . .  88  1698 

6.  S.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  78  1475 

J.  H.  Kolkit  4  Son,  N,  J .  67  1375 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa . .  85  1787 

Norfolk  Speoialty  Farms,  Ont .  91  1419 

Harry  H  Ober.N.J .  85  1651 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  X0CKI 

0  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  95  1562 

Chioatawbur  Farm.  Mass .  89  1698 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  94  1173 

Rosewood  Box,  N.  J .  89  1612 

Irving  K.  Taylor,  Ma4s . **....  67  1148 

The  Training  School,  N.  J...  .  88  1660 

WHITE  WYAXD0TTBS 

T.  Towar  Bate3.  N  J .  95  1524 

E.  C.  Condict  Sc  Son,  N.  J .  91  1664 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  80  1377 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J .  94  928 

O.  G.  Knigat.  R.  I .  .  55  1389 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J... .  86  1591 

Mrs.  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J .  92  1635 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  72  1218 

I.  0.  RHODE  ISLAND  ESDI 

J,  S.  Armitage,  N.  J .  80  1461 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  62  1534 

H,  VV.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  81  1025 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  88  1714 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  105  1651 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundortmark,  N,  J .  91  1477 

Sycamore  Farm,  Mass .  811489 

Howard  Q.  Taylor,  N.  J .  103  1766 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J .  69  1355 

Henry  P.  Walker."  Mass . . .  101  2381 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J .  66  1622 

David  K,  Warner,  R.  1 .  78  1323 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEOHOXER 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J .  88  1187 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  89  1855 

J.  Bayer  4  Son.  N.  J .  87  1479 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J .  92  1300 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  106  1852 

Gregory  Brundage  4  Son,  N.  Y .  83  1233 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  73  1320 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  100  1557 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  108  1359 

Frank  Carpente8,  Pa .  93  1787 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn .  85  1343 

J.  S.  Cray  4  Son,  N.  J .  87  1711 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  91  1647 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  .  33  835 

Chas.  L.  Ebell,  N.  J .  .  98  1335 

Elgenrauch  4  De  Winter.  Inc.,  N.  J .  83  1292 

B.  B.  Ells,  N.  J .  99  1590 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J .  91  1625 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  80  1506 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  88  1233 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  90  1396 

J.  B.  Gabriel,  N.  J .  96  1749 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  85  1556 

GleDWOod  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  95  1234 

Greendale  Farms,  N.Y  .  87  1754 

C.  8.  Green,  N.  J  . .  63  1270 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . .  107  1618 

James  F.  HarrSngton.  N.  J .  92  1520 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  67  900 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . .  82  1127 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y .  89  1195 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  Ill  1993 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  93  1660 

C.  Korfmann,  N.  S .  80  1541 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J .  80  1570 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  95  1796 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  102  1818 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . . .  103  1783 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y .  84  1047 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  87  1648 

Frederick  B,  Naylor,  N.  J .  88  1504 

Samuel  Niece  4  Son,  N.  J .  88  1528 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr.,  N.  J .  711527 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  105  2128 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  92  1398 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . *  81  1188 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc„  N.  J . 101  1341 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ .  108  2049 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  102  1518 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J .  98  1141 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  95  1230 

Herman  F.  Bonder  N.  J .  87  1213 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  101  1461 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N  J .  76  1519 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 81  1168 

The  Training  School,  N,  J .  76  1320 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J . 95  1212 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  1 .  101  1661 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  83  1362 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N,  F . ...  93  1564 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  98  1563 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J .  81  1619 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  liu  1814 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N.  J .  83  1221 

Hermon  K.  White.  N.  J .  92  1549 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J  .  78  1336 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J .  95  1353 

Total .  8752  1486U 


Attack  on  Hen 

1.  Recently  we  found  a  hen  lying  dead 
in  our  chicken  run.  She  seemed  to  have 
been  attacked  by  some  animal.  We  have 
no  rats  that  we  know  of,  and  a  dog  could 
not  go  in,  as  the  wire  door  was  closed. 
Only  a  small  door  about  8xlfi  inches  was 
open  inside  the  run.  There  is  a  roof  on 
the  run,  as  it  was  a  woodshed  previously. 
Do  you  think  a  weasel  would  come 
through  wire  and  attack  a  chicken  from 
underneath  at  the  stomach?  2.  Gan  any 
medicine  be  given  a  hen  to  induce  sit¬ 
ting?  m.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  beasts  of  prey 
that  could  have  killed  this  chicken,  of 
course,  but  the  nature  of  the  wound  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  possible  attack  by  the  other 
inmates  of  the  coop.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  a  fowl  suffers  from  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  oviduct,  this  protrusion 
forming  a  red  mass  that  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  others.  Other  fowls  pick¬ 
ing  at  it  cause  bleeding,  and  the  taste  of 
blood  turns  the  Hock  into  cannibals  of 
tlie  most  unrelenting  and  vicious  sort.  They 
will  chase  and  pick  the  unfortunate  fowl 
and  keep  at  it  until  they  have  torn  the 
entrails  from  the  body  and  killed  their 
victim. 

2.  I  know  of  no  special  food  that  will 
induce  sitting,  though  generous  feeding 
accompanied  by  heavy  laying  seems  to 
encourage  the  maternal  instinct.  For 
that  matter  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
given  that  will  make  them  lay,  that  is, 
nothing  other  than  food.  The  advertised 
nostrums  guaranteed  to  make  hens  lay 
are  fakes,  pure  and  simple.  M.  u.  d. 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 


START  WITH  EGGS 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year— Raised  as 
easily  as  chickens— More  profitable  tlinn  chick¬ 
ens  as  they  eat  only  halt’  as  much— Bring  $2.00 
per  pound  alive.  Bird*  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Bost  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Set  them  under  chicken  hen 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
be  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards.  Raise 
them  with  chicken  liens.  Make  fine  eating- 
good  decoys— money  makers. 


Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 


1768  Penobscot  Building  Detroit.  Mich 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity — 4,000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

In  Lots  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder— you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicka 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Nol  how  many  chicks  f*r  a  dollar  TWcnnrMnitn 

Youwant  But  chicks  worth  a  dollar  for  a  dollar  ^at  SOUrMollo 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,L.I.N.Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  s'oek  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  high  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free  with  every  order. 
June,  July  and  August  chicks  16  certs  each  postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  WHITE  niny  flHCI/C 
LEGHORN  DAD!  UlllIlJ 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

Our  chicks  are  nil  from  trap-nested  breeders  with 
trap-nest  records  from  144  to  200.  all  our  breeding 
males  nre  bred  from  hens  with  trap-nest  records 
over  200.  If  interested  in  high  class  egg  bred 
stock  write  for  our  free  circular. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  30  Cambridge  Springs,  Fa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  directly  imported  Barron  sires 

Pedigrees  280-288  eggs.  After  June  1st  will  supply  chick* 
from  choice  hens  and  imported  sires  for  only  $24  per 
100,  Postpaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Other  White  Leghorn  chicks,  16c  each  Hatching  egg*. 
Prompt  shipment.  Circular  free.  8.  T.  EWIN6,  lllsoilc.  Fa. 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April,  $20.00  Hundred 
May,  18.00 
June,  15.00  " 

LITTLE  BRITAIN  -  NEW  YORK 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  with  records  of  170  to  219  Eggs  &  $4  up. 
Hatching  Eggs  @  $10,  balance  of  season. 

M.  J.  Quackenbush  -  Nutley.  N.  J. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  O.  White  Leghorn*.  Excellent,  strain* 
and  contest  records.  EGGS  p r  o d u cod 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 


Rhone  Plainsboro  t>2» 

lealow  Poultry  Farm  Monmouth  Jet..  N.  J. 


wk.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed.  WyekofT strain 
-  Deliveries  Weekly.  FOREST  HUM,  Koekewey.  N.  > 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARKED  ROCKS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
jaouu  Nbirond,  2.  McAustmvillb,  fa. 


1021 


Guaranteed  to 
EXTERMINATE 


LICE 


$1.00  Package 

Guaranteed  to  Clear 
Lice  and  Nits  Irom  Ton 
Animals. 


Wonderful  new  powder  rids  all  farm 
animals  of  pests  in  few  days.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  You  are  the  judge. 

On  our  own  dairy  farm,  after  years  nf  unsat¬ 
isfactory  experimenting  with  so-called  louse  rem¬ 
edies,  wo  ha.ro  at  last  made  a  discovory  of 
l>reat  interest  to  dairymen  and  stockmen.  Lice 
need  no  longer  bo  a  menace  to  the  health  and 
productiveness  of  dairy  cows  or  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  This  new  discovory  is  called 

Louse -Chase 

It  Is  entirely  harm¬ 
less  -  to  tho  animal, 
_  easy  to  apply,  and  rc- 

naakably  inexpensive. 
It  will  absolutely  re¬ 
move  lied  from  cattle, 
horses,  dogs.  swino 
and  poultry;  also 
ticks  on  sheep.  From 
LOrSK-PTfASK 
in  our  own  herd  of 
pure-bred  Holsteins,  a 
widespread  demand  for 
tho  remedy  has  re 
sultod.  and  as  fast  a 
possible  druggists  and 
general  stores  are  be¬ 
ing  supplied.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  yet 
have  LOUSE- CHASE 
on  hand,  give  us  his 
name  and  send  us  the 
on  ui  >mi  below,  with 
remittance,  and  wo  will 
mail,  prepaid,  tho  de¬ 
sired  numlxir  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  LOT1SE-CHASB. 
If.  In  your  opinion, 
the  remedy  fails  in  tho 
slightest  degreo.  your 
money  will  bo  re¬ 
funded. 

----■MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY- ---- 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc..  Box  H-9,  Waterbary.  Vt. 

Please  send  me  ....  packages  T.OT1SB-CHASE. 
for  which  1  enclose  $ . . . .  I  am  ordering  this 
with  the*  understanding  that  you  agree  to  refund 
purchase  price  if  in  nay  opinion  the  remedy  does 
not  make  good. 

My  dealer’s  name  is . 

Address . 

My  name....' . . . 

Address . . . . . 


jllattitucti  UDfjite 
u  HegljornJfarm 

JUNE  CHICKS 


$17.00  per  100  $1 60.00  per  1 000 
$15.00  per  100  after  June  10th 

3000  Weekly  Circular  Prompt  Delivery 

Address  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND1  REDS 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  anil  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs.  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  BOO.  Phone  140. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  hgg 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin's  white  Wyan¬ 
dotte*.  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Famous  Anemias,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Red*-.  First  hatch  Feb. 

1st  Order  at  once.  SUNNI  SIDE  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams,  Hares. (’avie»,  Dogs,  Stock,  Kccs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


’CHICKS  A.ND  EGGS 

Bingle  Comb  Reds.  Also  White  anil  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bred  from  puro-brcil.  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free-range 
breeders.  ADRIAN  BeNKEF,  Nodus,  New  Tort 


K  R  A  M  C  A.  I  S  ROCKS 
Batching  eggs  from  trap-nested  liens — records  up  to  272- 
eggs— winner  of  last  year  Sion’s  contest.  No  chicks. 
Jules  F.  Francois  -  Wksthamtton  Beach,  L,  I.,  N.  Y 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
ii  the  greatest  layer  and  must  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today,  a.  E.  HAMPTON,  Boi  R.  Pitutown,  N.  J. 


Tnm  Rarrnn  ®**-28*-egg  strain  Single  Tomb  White  Leg 
■  Um  DairOn  horns.  Baby  Chicks  at 


Circular  free. 


and  Hatching  egg?*. 
Patterson  poih.tkv  fa  km,  n«,  ra...  ,v  i. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  Breil-to-I.ny  Blue  Ribbon  w  in¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  $2.50  tier  la;  $12.50  per  100. 
CataltaI’oultry  Farm.  R.  d.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

F  r<>m  America’s  bpstptock  of  M.  Bronze, B.  Red,  Narrapran- 
wtt.  White  Holland.  $4  for6:  $7.76  for  12.  by  mail  or  *  x- 
prepaid.  13  years  of  careful  breeding  means  success 
for  our  customers.  WALTER  UKOS.,  r«hb>(an  Point,  Ohio 


ForSale-i  .V.ur*.  White  Holland  Turkeys  p-re’ 


Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  w. 


$30 

ANDERSON.  Slew.rltitwn,  P>. 


IIG.  STUR0T  BABY  CHICKS  And  Eggs  lor  Halctiing.  Impw  ti*i  ami  bmnt- 
«>  ol  Hamm  Sirnin  Whit*  Lcshm  lie.  Uariril  ltock.  and  It.  I  Keds. 
IO-i,l  laying  alialiii  nldatnalil,-  at  li-t-live  price*.  Pull  cuunt  ami 
•ale  rltllvtrv  rmnamred.  Oalalogu*  Free. 

BRUMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  O,  HOLLAND.  MICH. 

White  Pekin  Duck  Hatching  Eggs  && 

Also  Regal  iioi  ens  White  Wyandotte  eggs.  S2  per  15.  via 
parcel  post,  prepaid  - -  -  “ 


Vyiindotte  . 

JOHN  DAVISON. 


tTiaiuhar.liurc, 


For  Sale- Mallard  Drakes  pn  u1”  “  Vo  ms? 

Oi'tiiit  Farm _ - _ Pprchape,  New  York 

Chickens  Sick?— Use  Germozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles.  Bore  head,  limber  neck,  et<v 
5?  or  postpaid 76  eta.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library 
CEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  F-50  OMAHA.  NEB, 

Cockerels.  Pullets,  Eggs 

t,„ _ _  , --a - -  for  hatching,  of  the  pure 

Datum  strain  unimrted  by  myself 
l  rices  reasonable.  E.  E.  I.k 


Barron’s  White  Wyandoites 


Reeords.  262  to  263. 
Lewis,  A I’ai. aciiin.  Nkw  York 


JJ-*h!“vr9Wo.«y.:  ’I  find  the  Re(J  py|8 Leghi 


at,,  - y  V'HIU,  WJ6  ;  lllliai.fl 

the  greatest  layer  of  them  all. 

■  t2  per  18. 

SmvcK  Farm,  Howells.  N 


l-ggs. 

Rbo.  e.  Howell. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  leghorns  b?£i 

*‘i  l*r  l5-  •  R  If  i  s II  A  SON,  M 


■*  from  t 
h.av; 
llton. 


Minorcas  Lc,'  fW*1*.  Jun».  *«•»  July,  au* 

“““  MRS.  L.  J.  MerVILLR  BLISS,  NEW  Yi 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  MAY  21,  1920 

MILK  PRICES 

Tho  priii'  for  May  remains  the  same 
as  in  April.  $2.55  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4c  per  1 00  additional  for 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  62  @  62>g 

Good  to  Choice  .  58  <n  60 

Lower  Griules .  50  @  55 

Storage,  best .  59  @  60 

Fair  to  good .  52  @  56 

City  made .  40  a  46 

Dairy,  best  .  59  @  60 

Common  to  good  .  46  @  57 

Packing  block .  36  @  42 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  28  ©  29 

Good  to  choice .  26  to  27 

Bklrne,  best.  . .  19  <0  20 

Fair  to  good .  11  to  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  52  to  53 

Medium  to  good  .  45  to  51 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  50  it  52 

Com  in  on  to  good .  44  @  48 

Gathered.  beBt,  white .  50  @  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  44  to  49 

Lower  grades .  37  @  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers .  12  50  @13  25 

Bulls  .  8  50  @10  50 

Cows .  4  00  to  10  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lba .  14  00  @IR00 

Culls .  7  00  fell  00 

Uogs . 15  00  @IK0<) 

Sheep,  100  lbs; .  7  00  to  10  00 

Lambs  . 15  00  @20  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  54  &  56 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  50 

Fowls .  33  to  42 

Capons .  52  @  57 

Roosters .  28  is,  129 

Ducks  .  32  @  34 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz . 3  00  @10  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 22  @  24 

Com.  to  good .  15  @  20 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  8  00  @14  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbt . 11  00  @12  00 

Pea  8  00  ®  8  25 

Medium  .  7  00  ®  8  00 

Bed  Kidney . 15  uc  ®  15  40 

White  Kidney  . . 1500  ®1550 

Yellow  Eye  . 10  50  @10  75 

Lima,  California .  .1175  @12  00 


FRUITS. 


Apples.  Ben  Davis .  5  00  @9  50 

Albemarle .  9  00  @13  00 

Winesap,  box .  300  <a  5  25 

Newtown,  box .  2  75  ®  4  50 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  wl4  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  fa  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  @  8  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @  35 


POTATOES 


Old.  180  lbs .  1150  @12  50 

Southern  new  bbl .  500  @1500 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @4  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  6  50 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  «  6  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  7  00  @8  50 

Cabbage— New.  bu.  bk .  2  00  @2  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  @4  00 

Onions,  new.  bu .  2  00  @  3  25 

Squash,  new. bu .  100  @  3  #0 

Egg  Plants,  bn.  .  100  @  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  ia  4  00 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  7  50 

Radishes,  t,  bbl.  bkt.  .  1  00  <a  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt. .  1  00  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  6  00 

Romaine,  bu .  100  @2  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  ®  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  00  @  350 

Kale,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Garlic,  lb .  10  @  20 

Peas,  bu .  4  no  to  7  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  200  @6  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


U»y.  Timothy,  No.  1.  tou .  54  00  @59  00 

No.  2 . 51  00  @53  00 

No.  3  .  46  00  @50  00 

Shipping . 43  00  @4500 

Straw,  Bye . 18  00  @20  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb .  70  to  72c 

Oood  to  choice .  68  to  68c 

Eggs.  nearby,  doz .  70  to  Toe 

Gathered  .  60  to  65c 

Potatoes,  lb .  S  to  9c 

Onions,  lb . 12  to  15c 

Lettuce,  head  .  15  to  20c 

Fowls,  lb . 45  to  50c 

Bacon,  lb .  40  to  50c 

Lamb  chops,  lb .  45  to  55c 

Bib  roast,  lb .  25  to  28c 


George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $20  per  100  Postpaid 

June  16;  $21  Juno  9th;  $23  June  2d,  if  ordered 
now.  Closely  related  to  my  pens  In  third  place 
in  the  Connecticut  contest  and  second  In  the 
New  Jersey  contest.  Chicks  like  these  pay  many 
time  more  profit  than  most  chicks.  Customers 
report  raising  them  practically  without  loss 
against  one-third  loss  of  other  chicks.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  $2,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
by  parcel  post.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25.  SEYMOUR.  CONN. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks-Direct 

Just  to  get  acquainted— 15  eggs  from  my  best  exhibitiou 
Matings,  $2,  post  paid.  One  setting  only  to  a  customer. 

I.  H.  BACORN  -  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS-Barred  Rock^'V^ 

$2t.  S.  C  Brown  Leghorn.  $18  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$17.50  S  C  Anemias,  $31.  Each  week  delivervt  live 
arrival;  postpaid.  f-  R.  IIUMMEK  A  CO.,  Freiichtowii.  N.  J. 

ST  W  I  PCH1ID  IV  lin,!  R  1  Red  chicks  eveTv 
•  U.  if.  LLUUUItl*  week  Safe  arrival  hv  P  P 
guaranteed.  State  Tested  for  White  Diarrhea  Circular 

A.  It.  HALL  -  Wallingford.  Conn. 


flaw  fllrl  nhiolo  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*  from  heavy  layerei 
UdJ-UlU  UIIILHo  host  strains;  $15  per  100;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  25  yrs  experience.  C.  StfVLNS,  Hamomville,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

pamphlet.  Free 


Barred  Koeks,  R.  1.  lteds. 
White  Leghorns  and  Broilers. 
Chicks  Hi*  and  up.  Write  f»r 
John  Nacf..  It.  1> .  Mi*At  r  rruvii.u  .  i  a. 


Kerrs  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


LIVE 


GROW 


LAY 


You  know  the  remarkable  quality  of  Kerr’s  chicks.  Pure  bred.  big,  vigorous,  productive. 
Take  advantage  of  these  very  low  prices  for  early  chicks,  the  most-wanted  kinds.  Barred 
Itocks — the  favorite  general-purpose  breed — great  layers  of  brown  eggs — unsurpassed  as  table 
poultry.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns — the  egg  machines — persistent  producers  of  big  white  eggs. 
Raise  a  few  for  home  use  or  a  big  flock  for  sale.  We'll  deliver  to  you  in  perfect  condition 
the  chicks  you  need — from  25  up.  Hurry  your  order  for  prompt  delivery  at  these  prices.  Send 
check  or  money  order  for  the  amount. 

250,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 


ON— JUNE  2d,  9th,  16th,  23d 
$20.00  per  100  $10.00  per  50 


$25.00  per  100 


$12.50  per  50 


$5.50  per  25 


$7.00  per  25 


Black  Leghorns  1 
White  Leghorns  j- 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

500  White  Leghorns . $  90 — 1000  for  $175 

New  Kerr  Circular.  Get  It 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


[uiimiiHiimiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


limp  1  nmlrc  are  ius^  'n  time  for  Sum- 
Latxi  1  y  JUI1C  UI1IUY5  mer  broilers  and  Fall  and 

Winter  laying.  Don’t  delay  your  order.  Send  it  at  once — the 
heavy  demand  for  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  this  year  is  keeping 
even  our  enormous  hatcheries  busy.  Quality  counts. 

NOTE  THESE  BIG  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

100  1000 

18.00  $170.00 

20.00 

20.00  190.00 

18.00  170.00 

25.00 
25.00 

20.00  240.00 


White  and  Black  Leghorns. $5.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  5.25 

It.  I.  lteds .  5.25 

Barred  and  Buff  Itocks....  5.00 
Wh.  Itocks  and  Wyandottes  7.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  7.00 

Special  Mating.  Leghorns, 
Itocks  and  Reds .  7.00 


Big  Hatches  Every  42  Hours 

— four  per  week.  Safe  delivery  of  chicks 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  9.  8.  A.  Postpaid. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*,Quail.  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpose!*. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSF.N.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


8 -WEEK  COCKERELS 

cocks,  breeding  bens,  from  winners  in 
heavy  laying  Leghorn  class  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  Order  now  and  save  money.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  ntonev  refunded.  Circular  free. 

SAMUEL  IL  KOSLIN.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  RH00E 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I*  A  BA  1)  1  S  X 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H.  Paradise,  Peuua. 


313  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

148  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lav 
strain.  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America.  England  and  Australia  at 
Mo.  Lay.Cont.  16-page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

NOW  filling  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  our  prize 
winners  this  season  at  Trenton.  Far  Hills.  Paterson, 
Providence,  Morristown  and  New  Jersey  State  show. 
Special  mated  pens,  S5.00  pur  15  ogqs  ;  selected  pens. 
93.50  par  1 5  onus  Strong,  healthy  tiabv  chlx  at 
50c  each.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COMPANY 
Fanwood,  New  Jersey 


OUR  PEN  LEADING 
WYANDOTTES  at  Storrs 

A  few  bens  with  high  Storr  records  for  sale. 
Chicks,  eggs  and  stock  reasonable. 

R.  W.  Stevens  -  Scnuyierviiie,  N.Y. 

PULLETS, TO  lAY  AUGUST  FIRST 

FOR  SALE-lOU  S  1  acted  Iired  to  iMty  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn.  Fob’y  hatched  Pullets.  $3. no  ea  100  same. 
White  Hock  Pullets,  to  lay  prior  to  Oct.  1st.  $3.5»  ea. 
lteds  lor  Eggs— 15  c>.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels.  Fob  y 
hatch,  brotners  ot  winning  pen  31  at  Viueland,  *5.00 
ea.  prior  to  June  15th. 

The  Homestead  Farm  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

Quality  Raocek  Chicks 

S21  per  100.  Cockerels  and  hatching  eggs. 

MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Washington,  N.  J 

EGGS- WHITE  ROCKS-BABY  CHICKS  ?^r 

production  and  quality.  Order  now.  Etfgrs.  $3  per  15  ; 
Chirks,  32o each.  Circular  free.  Thctdsrc  Po«le.  Jamesville,  N.Y. 

BabyChick>,HatchingEggs™!!?k^K“;;.t'i!',1!t 

Leghorns.  Reasonable.  Royal  Farm.  Reegry,  Pa. 

I \  ONL/  r'lIIV  10.000  PER  \V  EE  K 

BABY  ttilA  ^EAOtNO  VARIETIES 

order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchkry,  Spencer,  Onto 

I  iffht  Rranman  ONTjY’  17th  year.  Selected  eggs, 
Llgni  DlailHlaS  Settings.  $2;  50.  S6 ;  one  hundred. 

$10.  HAYSTACK  HIT.  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

QtZ  Bftn  rhieke  June  and  July  delivery.  S.  P.  White 

V lUCKS  and  Hr«*wn  l  ocrhortiR  hilI  Barred  P. 
]«•»  K.  Circular  free  HIE  CYClONC  HATCHERY.  Miifcritown,  P*. 


BABY  OHIX 
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ANY  QUANTITY  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Trimmal’s  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
We  also  do  custom  hatching. 

HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

620  Slain  SI.,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


200,000  CHICKS 

Reds,  Koeks.  Leghorns.  Minorcas 
and  Itroilers  at  ruck  bottom  prices  by 
Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  11th  year.  fata.  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richliold,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s  Superior 


Ducklings 


M  A  M  M  O  T  H  PEKIN 
GIANT  K  O  U  E  N 

Kveriay  Indian  Runners.  tAll  varieties  )  Eggs. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  54.  Phoentxvillc.  Pa. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  K.  1.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks.  S.  O.W.  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Rotrilile  Poultry  Firm.  Box  185.  Ri.erd.lt.  N  J 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Free  hanbe  Poultry 

Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  i laiu burgs,  An- 
conas.  Ducks,  etc.  Catalog  Free.  Also  Hares.  Oavies 
ami  Holstein  cattle.  H  A.  S0U0ER,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  “Regal  Dorcas”  strain.  Grand  matings. 
Eggs,  *1.50—15;  *“.75—30.  K.  HIM,,  Senega  Kail*.  N.  Y. 

pYchantro  Beautiful.  Large  Dark  l  OBNISH 

CAlrlldllfjO  PI’I.I.FTR  and  4'ockcrel  for  thoroughbred 
heifer  over  fi  mos.  J  M  ARMSTRONG.  H.rriitn.WcsIchcsttr  C»  .  N  I. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


We  have  seen  your  article  on  Swiss 
Farms,  on  page  966,  and  would  inform 
you  that  we  have  received  a  number  of 
telegrams  from  the  Swiss  Farm.  1339  Bel¬ 
mont  St.,  Washington,  I).  CL  asking  us 
for  price  quotations  on  200  head  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  to  be  shipped  to  Brazil.  Several  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  have  also  received  telegrams 
to  the  same  effect,  all  of  them  being  sent 
collect.  We  have,  had  people  look  up  the 
address  in  Washington,  and  they  have 
found  this  to  be  a  vacant  lot. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

As  pointed  out  in  May  15  issue,  the 
“Swiss  Farm”  correspondence  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  swindle.  Further  reports 
show  the  party  operating  under  the  name 
of  Swiss  Farm  is  Douglas  Demmon.  It 
is  reported  that  he  swindled  several 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Narberth.  Pa., 
a  year  ago  by  having  worthless  checks 
cashed.  Demmon  has  recently  been  heard 
of  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Manhattan  Butter  &  Egg  Com¬ 
pany.  134  Columbia  street.  New  York 
City,  claim  we  shipped  them  a  case  of 
pullet  eggs,  for  which  they  sent  us  a 
check  amounting  to  .$11.48.  The  enclosed 
data  will  enable  you  to  understand  the 
transaction.  These  eggs  were  large, 
white  and  practically  free  from  pullets. 
H.  Lewis  &  Co.  gave  us  54c  net  for 
April  .1  and  the  case  shipped  the  28tli  of 
March  60c.  Please  collect  $4.20.  which 
we  believe  is  our  due.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

This  case  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  shipper  or  receiver.  The 
eggs  are  disposed  of  and  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Manhattan  Butter  & 
Egg  Company  is  one  of  the  many  houses 
in  the  trade  operating  as  “receivers  and 
distributors.”  We  have  previously  ex¬ 
plained  that  these  houses  are  in  this  way 
avoiding  the  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants’  law,  and  on  general 
principles  we  would  not  advise  shipments 
of  produce  to  them. 

I  butchered  a  very  nice  beef  December 
22.  and  it  had  the  finest  hide  I  ever 
took  off  a  beef.  After  the  hide  was 
thoroughly  cooled  I  salted  it  and  folded 
it  up.  On  the  23d  I  shipped  it  by  express 
to  Edelen  Bros.,  Baltimore.  Md.  Here  is 
a  copy  of  the  account  of  sales: 

1  G.  S.  hide,  86  lbs..  17c  lb . $14.62 

I  was  so  disappointed  in  the  price  they 
sent  me  for  this  hide  I  .iust  enclosed  the 
account  of  sales  and  check  by  return 
mail  and  asked  them  if  they  would  not 
correct  the  mistake.  As  yet  I  have  not 
received  any  reply.  Can  you  take  this 
matter  up  and  straighten  it  out  for  me? 

Maryland.  J.  N. 

We  took  the  complaint  up  with  Edelen 
Brothers,  and  they  reply  with  an  insult¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  transaction 
is  none  of  our  affairs.  Their  attitude  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  farmers  will  be 
better  off  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
in  the  future. 

Why  complain  of  II.  C.  of  L.  when  you 
can  get  sugar  at  4i/>  cents  per  pound  and 
other  groceries  at  corresponding  low 
prices?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
enclosed  advertisement  of  Big  4  Grocery 
Co.,  Chicago,  taken  from  The  Young 
People  a  W cel-1  g .  a  Sunday  school  paper 
published  by  David  C.  Cook  Pub.  Co., 
Elgin.  Ill.?  It  looks  to  me  like  a  swindle. 

New  York.  C.  H.  E. 

Of  course  the  advertisement  is  a  fake 
on  the  face  of  it — if  it  does  not  warrant 
the  term  applied  by  C.  H.  R.  The  offer 
fe  a  trick  to  sell  a  lot  of  unknown  brands 
of  groceries  of  inferior  quality  at  the 
price  of  standard  goods.  We  have  reports 
indicating  that  the  concern  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  shipping  any  sugar.  The  excuse 
is  made  that  they  are  entirely  out  of 
sugar  and  will  refund  money  for  that 
portion  of  the  order.  The  offer  of  the 
sugar  at  4%  cents  a  pound  is  the  “sucker 
bait”  used  to  sell  the  other  goods.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  sugar  is  shipped  the 
price  received  for  the  other  “junk  '  covers 
the  market  price  of  the  sugar  and  all  plus 
a  liberal  profit.  This  dishonest  scheme 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

In  a  farm  paper  T  recently  saw  the 
advertisement  of  a  Birch  motor  car.  T 
answered  the  advertisement  and  received 
the  enclosed  reply.  The  car  does  not 
seem  to  be  universally  known,  and  I  am 
wondering  about  the  reliability  of  the 


firm.  Can  you  be  of  any  assistance  in 
ascertaining  their  standing?  F.  s.  B. 

Now  York. 

This  is  just  a  scheme  of  Ralph  Birchard, 
Chicago,  to  sell  a  correspondence  course 
iu  automobile  salesmanship  at  $12.50. 
We  have  not  seen  the  so-called  “course” 
and  canuot.  pass  upon  the  merits  of  it. 
From  our  experience  with  such  “dope” 
we  should  say  it  might  be  worth  t  ho  50 
cents.  The  appeal  to  sell  Birch  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  merely  the  bait  to  get  the 
$12.50  for  the  course.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Birch  car,  except,  in  the  sense 
that  Ralph  Birchard  may  buy  one  or  more 
cars  from  some  obscure  assembler  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  call  it  a  “Birch.”  Without 
saying  so,  this  circular  letter  conveys  the 
idea  that  Ralph  Birchard  is  a  large  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  automobiles.  His  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  is  under  his  hat,  where  he 
manufactures  plausible  schemes  to  get 
easy  money  from  the  gullible  public.  We 
will  refrain  from  expressing  our  opinion 
of  the  farm  papers  (?)  which  carry  this 
class  of  advertising! 

I  am  enclosing  a  communication  from 
Borah  &  Borah,  Champaign,  Ill.,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  reply  to  enclosed  clipping  from  the 
Connersville  Netcs-I'xa m  hi  er.  Will  you 
investigate  the  soundness  of  this  firm  and 
let  me  hear,  not  only  to  save  myself,  but 
perhaps  many  others?  Your  decision 
upon  a  thing  is  not  only  law  with  us. 
but  to  thousands  of  others.  My  family 
never  fails  to  read  this  department  each 
week.  When  answering  the  clipping  I 
thought  it  a  private  party  who  was  want¬ 
ing  land  in  our  section,  as  several  Illinois 
people  have  located  in  this  section,  some 
through  private  communication  and  others 
through  our  local  real  estate  promoters. 
I  am  sending  by  this  mail  a  reply  to  them, 
stating  that  they  would  hear  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  until  a  reply  from  you,  as  I  had  re¬ 
ferred  their  whole  communicatiou  to  you, 
and  would  await  your  decision.  I  also 
added  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
advertisements  they  ever  had,  lot  it  be 
good  or  bad.  unless,  of  course,  you  have 
had  to  deal  with  their  concern  before. 

Indiana.  e.  l.  .t. 

The  classified  advertisement  asked  to 
hear  from  those  having  farms  for  sale. 
It  is  very  innocently  worded,  as  though 
the  individual  whose  name  appears  de¬ 
sired  to  purchase  a  farm.  We  have  many 
times  exposed  this  fake.  The  object  is  to 
get  an  advance  fee  from  the  farm  owner 
under  one  pretext  or  another.  Borah  & 
Borah  ask  for  $5.  for  which  they  promise 
to  perform  a  service  in  the  way  of  print¬ 
ing  500  circulars  describing  the  farm,  etc. 
Of  course,  any  real  estate  agent  must  send 
out  circular  matter  if  he  expects  to  do  any 
business,  but  this  expense  is  covered  by 
the  commission  on  the  sale  of  property. 
This  scheme  of  getting  an  advance  fee 
was  inaugurated  by  W.  M.  Ostrander  a 
good  many  years  ago.  lie  relied  upon 
the  advance  fee  for  his  principal  income, 
and  we  have  since  his  time  failed  to  find 
any  evidence  that  any  of  his  imitators 
make  a  serious  effort  to  sell  property. 
There  is  too  much  “easy  money”  in  the 
“advance-fee"  end  of  the  game. 


Charles  II.  Rowan  was  arrested  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  under  an  indictment  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury,  charged  with  using 
the  mails  to  defraud. 

As  head  of  the  National  Food  and  Fur 
Association.  3517  North  avenue;  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Research  and  Culture  Bureau.  799 
Thirty-sixth  street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and 
the  Guinea  Pig  Advancement  Association. 
557  Twelfth  street,  Rowan  is  alleged  to 
have  promised  prospective  customers  the 
opportunity  of  making  huge  returns  on 
rabbits,  white  mice  and  guinea  pigs,  with 
stock  bought  from  bis  companies. 

The  indictment  charges  that  after 
Rowan  had  sold  rabbits  with  the  promise 
of  buying  back  their  offspring  at  $3  each, 
his  company  went  out  of  business. 
Schemes  were  also  worked  with  white 
mice  and  guinea  pigs,  according  to  the 
indictment. 

The  Government  officials  are  rounding 
up  the  pet-stock  fakers  fast.  The  pro- 
motors  of  a  similar  scheme  were  fined 
$1,000  in  New  York  City  only  two  weeks 
ago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  Rowan's 
scheme  just  two  years  ago.  and  pointed 
out  that  lie  had  been  expelled  from  the 
National  Breeders’  and  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 


Tlis  fellow  clerks  gathered  round  Jones 
when  the  news  of  bis  engagement  became 
public  property,  and  expressed  their 
hearty  congratulations.  “But,”  said  one 
man,  “I  understand  the  girl  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  is  a  twin;  how  do  you  tell  the 
difference  between  her  and  her  sister?” 
“Well,  it's  a  nice  family.”  said  the  lucky 
man,  “and  I  don’t  bother  very  much.” — 
New  York  Globe. 
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The  trade-mark  below  i*  the 
family  “  coat-of-arms  of  the 
leadingline  of  dairy  machinery 
—  EMPIRE.  You  will  find  it 
on  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC 
dealer's  store. 
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EMPIRE- BALTIC 
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Says  the  dairyman 
wh  o  knows  sepa  rato  rs 

** Insist  on  The  Separator  with  The  Million  Dollar  Bowl” 

THAT  will  be  the  sentiment  of  dairymen  everywhere 
when  they  realize  just  what  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC 

— the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl 
— means  to  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Bowl  is  the  whole  separator — 
it  is  there  that  all  the  work  is  done — the  prof¬ 
its  all  made.  Therefore  if  the  Empire  Bowl  is 
superior,  the  separator  must  be  superior.  And 
our  Million  Dollar  Bowl  is  superior!  The 

world’s  foremost  centrifugal  engineers,  our  laboratories, 
our  whole  organization  have  spent  years  in  developing  it 
to  its  present  perfect  stage.  Considering  all  this,  and  the  enormous 
additional  butter-fat  saving  it  will  effect  for  dairy  farmers  this  Million 
Dollar  figure  is  but  a  small  item. 

Why  does  this  Million  Dollar  Bowl  save  more  butter-fat?  It's  this: 
BECAUSE — itis  self-centering, self-balancing  and  free  from 
vibration,  and  you,  as  a  dairyman,  know  that  vibration  wastes  butter- 
fat  since  it  shakes  the  cream  back  into  the  milk  after  separation.  This 
same  freeness  from  vibration  means  greater  endurance — that  fact  is 
obvious. 

We  have  told  you  just  what  we  have  accomplished.  The  question 
now  is:  What  are  you  going  to  accomplish  in  extra  profits  this 
year?  How  much  more  butter-fat  are  you  going  to  get  out  of 
your  milk? 

With  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC  on  your  farm  you  are  going  to  have 
a  better  chance  of  making  extra  dairy  profits  this  year  than  you  could 
possibly  have  otherwise.  Write  for  our  literature  102S 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Manufacturers  of  Empire 
Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco  and 
Toronto,  Canada 


The  Separator-  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 
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Have  a  Full  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only  be  filled  with 
blower  cutters  w-ithin  3  or  4  feel  of  the  top.  When 
silage  settles  it  means  a  loss  of  5  or  6  feet  of  silo 
capacity. 

Globe  Silos  (the  first  to  he  offered  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Globe  extension  roof  ;  assure  a  silo  full  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  straight  side  walls  of  this  extension 
roof  permit  a  full  silo,  level  at  the  lop,  avoiding 
unnecessary  spoilage.  Globe  silage  is  kept  prime 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Other  exclusive  features  of  Globe  Silos  fully 
illustrated  and  explained  in  the  Globe  catalog. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Liberal  cash  discount  on  orders 
placed  for  early  shipment. 

r  GLOBESILOCO. 

2  12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 
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Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainelox”patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich.N.  Y. 
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Baler 


Tremendous  Profits  In  Baling  This  Year 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Rend  how  big  crops,  high  prices  ana 
big  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  why  on 
wieh  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  per  day  without  excr^ 
'labor.  Bale.  20  to  40  tonanday.  You  clear  $11)  to  a  Sal  ' 
Sandwich  ia  solid  atari  and  break  proof.  Suppllca  own  motor  powrr-a^ 
or  krroarnr  fuel.  VVonderfnl  improvement.  brimr  arn-jring 
Hoppor  cnolod:  rnnirneto.  friction  dutch  on  preni*.  Handle**  y. 

Htraw.  !- KKK  ilOOK  kWch  jruarantcu  ami  full  detail* 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  22  Wood  St-»  SANDWICH,  ILL- 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extras.  01  %  to 
02c:  Western  creamery,  extras,  01  to 
inu'.c:  Western  firsts,  50%  to  00%c; 
renovated,  52  to  50 e ;  ladles,  45  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  57  to  58c; 
Eastern  extras.  52  to  54c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  50  to  51c;  Western  extra  firsts.  48 
to  40c:  Western  firsts.  45  to  47c;  storage 
packed,  extra  firsts.  48  to  49c;  storage 
lirsts,  40  to  47% c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl.  45  to  40e ;  native  broil- 
0vs.  85  to  90c ;  Western  ice-packed,  large 
fowls.  42  to  44c:  medium.  41  to  42c; 
small.  22  to  25c;  native  squabs,  $6  to  $8 
(]oz. ;  pigeons,  $2.50  to  $4. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  40  to  42c;  broilers,  70  to  75c; 
old  roosters.  25  to  28c. 

ONTONS 

Egvptian.  .$0  bag;  New'  Texas,  $2  to 

$2.75'. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook.  Croon  Mts..  $7  to  $7.25  per 
TOO  lbs.  on  track;  I’.  E.  I..  $7;  new 
Florida.  $12  to  $15  bbl.;  swTeet  potatoes, 
$2  to  $2.50  hskt. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $2  to  $4.50  crt. ;  celery,  white, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  doz. ;  encumbers.  $4  to 
$io  hit.  hx. :  lettuce.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  bx.; 
peppers.  $4  to  $5  crt. ;  radishes.  50  to  60c 
doz.  bunches;  spinach.  Norfolk.  $2  to  $4 
bbl.:  Baltimore.  $1.50  to  $1.75  bskt. ; 
squash.  6  to  8c  lb. :  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
40  to  50e  lb. ;  beets.  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu. 
hx.;  white  turnips.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box; 
carrots.  $4  to  $4.50  bu.  box;  parsnips, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.  box:  yellow  turnips.  $4 
to  $5  bag;  rhubarb,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box; 
asparagus,  native.  $7  to  $8  bu.  box; 
Southern.  $2  to  $7  doz ;  string  beans,  $1 
to  $2  bskt. 

Arrt.ES 

Baldwins.  No.  1.  $0.50  to  $9.50;  No.  2, 
$4  to  $5:  Northern  Spies,  $5  to  $8;  rus¬ 
sets,  $4.50  to  $8;  Ben  Davis.  $4  to  $6; 
Stark.  $4  to  $(5 ;  bu.  .box  Baldwins,  $3  to 
$5;  Western,  box,  $2  to  $4.75. 

TTAY 

Ter  ton  :  No.  2  Timothv,  $41  to  $44  ; 
No.  2  Eastern.  $27  to  $40;  No.  3  hay, 
$22  to  $27 :  clover,  mixed.  $25  to  $40 ; 
fine  bay,  $22  to  $35;  rye  straw,  $27  to 
$28:  oat  straw,  $21  to  $22. 

MILLFEED 

Ter  ton:  Spring  bran.  $61.50  to  $62; 
Winter,  bran.  $62  to  $62;  middlings,  $00 
to  $70:  mixed  feed.  $05  to  $72;  red  dog. 
$77.50;  second  clears,  $89.50;  gluten  feed, 
$80.12;  hominy  feed,  $74.40;  sto^k  feed, 
$72.50;  oat  hulls,  reground.  $52.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $72.50  to  $70.50. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,. steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


EVERY  TREE  shading  ffftRRs.W? 

- -  You  can  prevent  this  loss  ami 

SS'ffnSWoS?  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 

cHERRV  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

For  Sail-Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Oranne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  DENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Auiowashers  one 
,  Saturday:  Profits.  $2  50  each;  Square  Dual;  Partieu- 

larsFree.  ItTSLEIt  COMPANY,  Johnstown. Ohio 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  musl  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

Ihis  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
ers.’  *)"t  "°  ,lisP'ay  advertising  or  ad- 
verusing  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


1 


^ :<  anable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
■  immcr  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
lir,',!''N"'v''crt  City:  must  be  good,  all 
W.0* :  experience  and  salary 

Yorker^’  7023.  care  Rural  New- 

"idioilS Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm:  no 

'  "nlst  ,1,‘  ««let  and  kind  to  stock: 
Hoard,  room  and  one  day  month.  LEE  1*. 
BloomviUe,  N.  Y. 


IRA  N'T, 


"  ProtVst a  I, i '  r,'1sl  "  ort middle-aged.  Amerlei 

a i <1  in*  hoi i w «•" 1 1*1 1  a  1 1  •  ho  is  fond  of  children, 
miles  m  v  k  x-  f?rm  0,1  T‘(,»g  Island,  nine 
"our  ehlldien  W.,Y,'rk:  fnml,-v  tw°  »dults  a. 
washing  m,  i,., a 1 Z*ln  llges  three  and  12:  i 
plain  scwVne  ,..i-  but  T,st  kelp  with  mendin 
'd  as  one  of  u!  C?r0  cWW"«:  will  be  tree 
permanent  ,1,,!  flnni!y:  only  persons  deslrii 

m  month.  "W* 

Yorker.  t»823,  care  Iturul  Nei 


'^eVnvenieiu*.?1  ir,p?l?n  f<£  mo<ler"  Plant;  a 

state  wages  Ut  °n'  •Sol,,iei'n  New  .Terser 

•  MR3  o„  V’l,  experience. 

— _1  ‘ ai  1  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISE 


aged ^woinlin^  *’e[u'rul  housework,  a  middli 
'  ages  t„  il  e‘ ,  ",,'VV  "ashing  required:  got 


island;  Winter  ' m*' v  |,Pra°n •  Hummer  on  Lon 

,  CROSBY.  8  HuheU  w"'  Address 

Hubert  Place,  Maplewood,  N. 


Q . 
J. 


REFINED  American  woman  as  family  member 
with  children  in  the  country;  pleasant  home; 
good  pay.  ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  Now- 
Yorker.  ■ _ _ 

WANTED — I’oult ryman :  single  nian  to  develop 
and  take  charge  of  poultry  department  on  farm 
near  Philadelphia:  must  lie  able  to  assist  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  erecting  necessary  buildings,  etc., 
for  large  flock;  to  have,  entire  charge  during  de¬ 
velopment  and  after  reaching  commercial  basis; 
fair  salary  with  share  in  profits  later.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  11807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmers;  one  married,  lo  take  two 
or  three  boarders,  and  three  single  men:  loca¬ 
tion,  Chntham.  N.  Y. ;  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  M.  A-  (!.,  Room  900,  215  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Westchester  County  married  farmer: 

small  family:  wife  to  attend  to  butter:  small 
herd:  permanent,  position:  new  house,  with  other 
privileges  furnished;  state  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  women  for  general  housework; 

no  cooking  or  laundry.  FRC1TDALE  FARMS, 
Gnilderlaml  Center,  N.  Y. ;  'phone,  Altamont, 
O-F-15. _ _ 

WANTED — For  a  modern  equipped  dairy  farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  , mult  r.vman  and 
herdsman:  also  truck  and  tractor  driver  who  can 
do  blacksmith  work:  excellent  positions:  state 
wages,  tirst  letter:  married  or  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm;  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  poultry  and  cows;  state 
salary  expected  and  if  willing  to  go  in  poultry 
business  on  shares  on  up-to-date  poultrv  plant. 
C.  E.  BROWN.  Box  20(i.  lussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  family  of  3  adults  on 
up-to-date  farm  where  plain  cooking  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  middle-aged  person  is  preferred;  please 
state  wages  and  reference  in  tirst  letter.  ASA 
J.  RENTON,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TEAMSTER  wanted  on  gentlemnr 's  farm. 

50  miles  from  New  York;  must  nnde-stn-d 
farm  work  and  machinery,  care  of  team,  work  0 
hours  in  field;  $05  per  month,  house,  coal,  wood, 
milk,  garden,  plaeo  to  keep  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT — Excellent  opportu- 
-ity  for  young  unmarried  man  to  work  under 
pleasant  conditions  under  a  skilled  gardener; 
chance  to  learn  gardening  and  greenhouse  work 
on  a  country  estate:  good  wages  for  good  work. 
Address  LUTHER  YVEBB,  Willoughby,  O. 


WANTED — Assistant  dairyman;  must  he  i-eat. 

clean  and  honest:  a  good  butter-maker,  with  a 
knowledge  of  A.  R.  O.  test  and  Universal  milk¬ 
ing  machines;  apply  stating  salary  expected,  and 
give  references;  either  married  or  single.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  poullryman;  married  and 
reliable,  who  can  handle  large  (lock  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  For  particulars  write  EMMONS  FARMS, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

excellent  living  conditions:  modern  machinery; 
state  wages  and  time  you  can  begin  work  in  first 
letter.  MOORE  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  D.  7.  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Active  man.  hand  mower;  also  un¬ 
derstanding  corn,  fruit,  garden:  state  wages 
required.  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  R.  4, 
f'onn. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary 
$50  per  mouth  and  maintenance  for  men:  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to 
SI* I’EIt I N TEN  DENT,  Letehwortli  Village, 

Thiells.  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Export  dry  picker  on  broilers.  .Tune 
15;  state  qualifications  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  .11' ST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  South¬ 
ampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Single  man  to  milk  and  care  for  20 
cows:  salary  $05  per  month  and  board.  J.  II. 
PAYNE,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER  and  wife  for  owner’s  country 
place:  Northern  New  York:  permanent  position 
for  honest,  steady,  industrious  couple,  able  to 
produce  dairy,  poultry  and  vegetable  products 
enough  for  use  on  place:  a  one  man  job;  salary, 
with  cottage,  vegetables  and  milk:  in  answering 
state  experience,  salary  wanted  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  7027.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  able  h-  died  man  for  position  at 
a  country  place  on  Staten  Island:  lie  must  be 
competent  to  feed,  care  for  and  milk  cows  (3 
or  4)  and  <o  feed  and  care  for  poeltrv  and  to 
do  whatever  is  required  around  and  ahnv  the 
house:  he  must  he  clean,  decent  in  manners, 
energetic  and  intelligent,  and  not  a  grouch; 
$75.00  a  month  and  board  r.t  the  house,  with 
room,  will  be  furnished  for  a  suitable  person: 
American  or  Scandinavian  preferred.  ELMER 
T.  BUTLER,  52  Broadway,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


GENTLEMAN.  35.  married,  wishes  position  in 
town  of  5,000  to  10,000  population:  capable 
manager  and  executive;  retail  salesman:  exper¬ 
ienced  bookkeeper;  A  1  New  York  references, 
'■fib  css  J.  E.  <!.,  74  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  20,  desires  position  on  farm:  hard 
worker:  not  experienced:  good  home  secondary 
to  wages.  MILLARD  BLOCK,  357  Thatford 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — Farmer,  gardener,  super¬ 
intendent.  American  and  European  experience, 
first-class  references.  P.  Wilks  Seed  Store,  155 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York. 


SI  l’ERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate:  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
lir..  -dies  of  farming  and  road  building:  best  of 
references:  married:  age  40.  ADVERTISER  0084. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  EXECUTIVE  40:  seeks  re-employment; 

is  college  bred,  with  unbroken  record  of  suc¬ 
cess:  full  management  commercial  farms  or 
estates.  Address  BOX  304,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MARRIED  FARMER  wants  position  with  respon¬ 
sible  party  who  lias  a  permanent  place:  am  36 
years  old.  American,  strictly  sober  and  reliable: 
fully  experienced  in  handling  every  line  of 
farming,  with  all  machinery,  from  a  lamp  incu¬ 
bator  to  tractor  and  milking  machines;  have 
handled  as  high  as  40  men  while  doing  construc¬ 
tion  work:  experienced  with  registered  stock 
and  making  records.  At  present  manager  of 
large  dairy  farms  for  several  years,  commercial¬ 
ly  handled;  unquestionable  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  employers:  can  handle  any  proposi¬ 
tion:  state  wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  American,  Christian,  willing 
worker.  5  ft.  7  in..  130  lbs.,  desires  position  on 
farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  7015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  farm  manager  on  gentle¬ 
man's  farm:  can  furnish  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter.  ability  and  former  experience;  please  state 
details  and  arrange  for  personal  Interview  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOOK-KEEPER  wishes  position;  no  objection  to 
country;  .8  years  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  position  as  a  working  farm  man¬ 
ager:  10  years’  experience;  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  stock  raising:  experienced  in  A.  R.  O. 
work  and  butter-making:  familiar  with  all  kinds 
of  farm  crops  and  machinery*;  best  references; 
send  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — as  manager  of  large  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  farm,  25  years  of  scientific,  practical 
training  and  experience  in  fanning,  gardening, 
the  development  of  muck  and  other  soils,  truck 
crops,  onions,  lettuce,  celery,  cauliflower,  po¬ 
tatoes  in  large  acreage;  dairy,  beef  cattle,  grain 
I  and  Alfalfa,  pasture  grasses:  formerly  manager 
of  the  largest  commercial  farm  in  Ohio  and  one 
of  ihe  largest  seed  and  trial  farms  in  Virginia: 
now  employed,  but  wish  to  change  where  schools 
a-e  good:  communications  only  from  owners  who 
want  tliPir  farms  ran  on  a  business  basis.  Ad- 
■'  ess  ADVERTISER  7012.  care  Rural  New-- 
Yorker. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN  wishes  position  on  large  place:  li-st 
references.  Write  J.  W.  H.,  338  W.  29tii  St., 
New  York  City. 

POI'I.TRYMAN  open  for  position  September  1  or 
before,  as  superintendent  first-class  commercial 
plant  or  largo  estate:  I  have  had  20  years  of 
poultry  breeding  experience  upon  large  scale; 
work  with  my  head  and  bands:  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children;  only  first-class  plant  consid¬ 
er'd.  with  reliable  party:  particulars,  salary, 
first  letter  appreciated.  Address  SUPT.,  Box  9. 
Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FARM  in  central  N.  .T.  of  80 
acres;  $11,000;  including  12  cows;  4  horses; 
poultry,  all  crops;  buildings  in  good  shape;  two 
now  silos;  land  In  high  state  of  cultivation; 
full  line  of  up-to-date  machinery;  $5,000  per 
year  income.  ADVERTISER  6980,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  Columbia  County  farm; 

gravel  loam  soil,  in  high  slate  of  cultivation; 
adapted  to  tractor;  well  situated  on  lake,  one 
mile  from  village,  railroad  and  railway  stations; 
two  complete  sets  of  buildings  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  eleetieity  available;  prii>e  $22,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  A D \  ERTISER  7008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


•'4- ACRE  Orange  County  farm,  suitable  for 
dairy,  poultry  and  Summer  home;  excellent 
water,  good  timber;  70  miles  from  New  York; 

miles  from  railroad;  price  reasonable.  BOX 
00,  Unionville,  X.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  205  acres,  in  Columbia  County, 
New  York;  barn  00x35;  cement  floor:  base¬ 
ment;  20  stanchions;  new  house;  price  $50  per 
acre;  terms  to  suit.  Write  for  full  description.  T. 
IT.  O'NEILL.  37  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


!■  OR  SALE — In  Central  New  York.  8  acres  fruit, 
tillage;  mansion  overlooking  Mohawk  Valley, 
20  rooms,  q  baths,  all  improvements;  trollov 
railroad :  only  $10,000;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm  in  North  Jersey:  4 
acres,  house,  barn,  fruit:  strong  loam:  'rail 
road,  stores,  school,  etc.;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
7010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRTED  MAN.  middle-aged,  energetic,  desires 
position:  private  estate:  caretaker,  poultry- 
man:  understands  Incubators;  can  milk,  make 
butter:  handy,  willing,  obliging.  CARTER.  Box 
337.  Beslyn.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER — Scientific,  practical  and  pro- 
gress've,  wants  position  ra  large  modern  farm 
or  estate:  show  stock  and  A.  R.  work;  also  prn- 
for  profit:  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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power:  fine  large  house;  could  not  be  built  for 
$6.000 ;  garage,  barn  and  sheds;  located  in  dairy 
country,  near  Erie.  Pa.;  $8,000:  first  payment. 
$5,000.  C.  E.  LOCKWOOD.  Madison,  O. 


WANTED— Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  first- 
class  buildings,  with  good  equipment,  near 
market,  water  system,  etc.:  describe  fully;  must 
have  terms:  by  experienced  farmer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  Christian,  reliable,  willing,  temperate. 

wants  light  outdoor  work  for  nerve  trouble 
this  Summer;  Adirondack.  Berkshire  or  Cats- 
kill  Mountains:  little  farm  and  camp  experience: 
references.  Address  BECK,  330  W.  44th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED— By  young  American  couple,  position 
on  small  farm.  Write  ADVERTISER  7010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  foreman  on  general  or  dairy 
farm,  June  15:  best  agricultural  education: 
practical  experience;  American;  20:  no  tobacco: 
Post  references:  state  privileges,  wages,  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  7022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  with  eommerelar  farm: 

fruits  preferred:  managerial  experience;  agri- 
eultnral  college  graduate:  county  agent.  Ad- 
Press  ADVERTISER  7020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Wo-k  on  farm  for  Summer  or  all 
rear  around  liv  ex-service  man:  no  experience, 
but  willing  to  learn.  ADVERTISER  7026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  by 
American  Protestant:  small  family.  G.  O. 
DOMEY.  Perkinsville,  Yt. 


WOMAN  wa.ils  any  kind  of  outdoor  work,  fruit 
or  vegetables:  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 
T.ake  Musconeteong:  forty-fire  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna:  built  and  always  occupied  by  pres¬ 
ent  owner:  in  perfect  repair;  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden:  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed: 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction :  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN.  152  Market  St.,  Pater¬ 
son.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  storehouse,  stock  and 
five-room  dwelling  bouse,  barn,  poultry  bouse 
and  yard:  doing  good  business:  near  station; 
good  location;  easy  terms.  Address  Owner. 
A.  R.  ENNIS.  Westover,  Md. 


TWO  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  Eastern  New 
York:  rich,  level  land,  suitable  for  tractor: 
new  buildings,  concrete  stables:  every  conveni¬ 
ence;  State  roads:  near  town.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description,  BON  304.  Middleburgh.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  give  full  particulars  in 
first,  letter,  with  photo,  which  will  i>c  returned. 
•T.  A.  O'DONNELL,  7618  Seventh  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 


135-ACRE  river  farm;  7  cows,  horse,  pigs,  hens 
and  all  equipment :  timber  enough  to  pav  for 
farm;  all  for  $45  per  acre.  CHARLES  MAN- 
LEI.  Braintree.  V t. 

FOR  SALE — Commuter's  20-aere  poultry  farm; 

New  Jetsev  town.  3.000:  50  miles  from  New 
York:  on  three  railroads :  modern  house,  im¬ 
provements:  p-'ee  $8,500.  BOX  63,  North 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  poultry  and  grain  farm.  $5,000:  132 
acres:  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. ;  8-room  house.  large 
barn,  house  for  500  hens:  land  smooth  and  in 
first-class  condition:  a  bargain  and  a  paying  prop¬ 
osition  to  tin'  right  party.  Address  owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


130- ACRE  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  dairy  farm:  good 
soil;  timber;  well  watered:  13-room  bouse: 
bath;  water  system:  furnace  heat,  large  barn; 
icehouse:  building  in  good  condition;  worth  more 
than  asked  for  farm;  2bj  miles  to  creamery  and 
railroad  town:  near  school:  healthful  location; 
price  $10,000:  half  cash;  balance,  easy  terms. 
R.  M.  FISHER,  R.  D.  i.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


167  ACRES,  very  fertile:  alwii’s  been  dairy 
farm:  12-room  stone  house,  newly  painted  and 
whltecoated:  bath,  open  hall  and  stairway:  big 
barn,  stabling  35  head  stock;  holds  over  100  tons 
hay:  running  water,  house  and  barn:  stanchions, 
water  bowls;  poultry  houses,  wagon  houses, 
double  eornerlb.  hog  pen,  woodshed:  buildings 
first-class  condition:  along  State  highway,  trol¬ 
ley.  river:  have  telephone,  rural  delivery:  40 
acres  meadow  and  woodland :  good  stream:  23 
acres  wheat  included:  other  crops,  cost  work  and 
seed:  unusual  property:  chance  of  a  lifetime:  $85 
cor  acre.  Owner,  EDWIN  MOI.LOY,  New  Hope, 
I‘u. _ 

WANTED — Poultry  farm:  light,  water,  road  and 
shipping  conveniences:  near  New  York.  Write 
CHARLES  KKIL,  Lookout.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 380  acres  in  Southern  New  York; 

good  buildings:  50  acres  timber:  this  is  a 
splendid  farm,  well  worth  investigating;  or  will 
exchange  for  farm  in  the  South.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7003.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HILLCREST  FARM  for  sale,  desirable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home;  all  conveniences;  high  elevation; 
finest  view  in  Litchfield  County:  will  sell  fur¬ 
nished.  WORTHINGTON  HOLCOMB,  New  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. _ 

FOR  SAT.E — 04  acres;  good  building  and  loca¬ 
tion:  $2,500:  half  cash,  balance  time:  $100  off 
for  all  cash;  must  bo  sold  by  June  first.  Write 
JOHN  MKRGENTHAL,  East  Holden.  Me. 


FOR  SAT.E — 04-aere  farm  in  Hunterdon  Co..  N. 

J. :  good  house  and  barn  and  outbuildings:  lots 
ef  water;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation:  plen¬ 
ty  of  fruit:  a  good  chance  for  anyone  wishing  a 
good  stock  and  poultry  farm,  including  stock  and 
machinery:  price  $8,000:  will  take  a  mortgage 
Write  for  particulars.  GEO.  B.  WILSON,  Raven 
Rock.  N.  J.;  R.  D.  No.  1. 


LET  ME  send  yon  full  particulars — Small 
suburban  farm:  hour  out  New  York  City; 
modern  buildings:  for  sale  or  exchange  for  large 
cue.  ADVERTISER  7031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  TRADE — For  Eastern  lands.  560  acres  im¬ 
proved  land  in  Meade  Co..  South  Dakota:  lias 
house,  barn  and  fenced:  good  soil  and  in  great 
grazing  country;  farm  clear,  but  will  assume- 
will  give  good  deal  for  right  farm.  F.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER.  Niles.  Mich. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  an 
equipped  poultry  farm,  not  less  than  10  acres, 
in  Southern  New  Jersey:  full  particulars  in  tirst 
letter.  WILLIAM  MARQUIS,  care  George  S. 
Raynor,  Toms  River,  N.  .T. 


I  OR  SAT.E — Truck  farm;  15  acres:  good  house, 
outbuildings,  fruit,  berries;  level:  no  stones; 
l  ister  Co..  N.  Y. :  price  $2,800;  cash.  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  7028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTS  ami  poles  direct  from  forest;  long  life. 
DAVID  S.  STRAUMAN.  Berea.  O. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  plant;  capacity, 
500  cans  per  day;  in  first-class  condition:  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts.  1  to¬ 
mato  sea  filer,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
lliis  plant  is_ all  you  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
eases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
"lice,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station:  a  bar¬ 
gain — can’t  be  duplicated  for  $475.  II.  TUR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 


TOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder;  good 
as  new;  price,  if  taken  at  once,  $10.  H.  TUR¬ 
PENTINE,  Waukon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ospraymo  six-row  triple  pump 
sprayer.  8100;  one  Missouri  grain  drill.  $75; 
one  Mann’s  hand  hone  cutter.  No.  5.  $5;  all  used 
but  little:  also  Westinghouso  thrasher.  ROGER 
IT.  MALLE  RY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— A  16-30  Twin  City  tractor,  care¬ 
fully  used  only  two  seasons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  company’s  representative:  also  a 
Grand  Detour  3-14-inch  gang  plow,  power  pull; 
both  in  excellent  condition;  price.  $1,200:  orig¬ 
inal  cost  $2,500.  S.  C.  BOLLING,  West  Chester. 
Pa. 


FOR  SAT.E — Empire  Milker.  F.  CHAMPLIN. 
W.  Hartford,  Yt. 


SAT.E  HALF  PRICE — 5-10  Avery  two-row  culti¬ 
vator,  four  cylinders;  practically  good  as  new; 
ia  perfeet  condition.  BURD  I\  EVANS,  Trappe, 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  two  double  unit  “Calf-way” 
milker:  all  complete,  with  vacuum  pump  and 
tank;  never  used:  and  a  50-cow  milker:  retail 
price  is  between  $450  and  $500:  will  sacrifice  for 
cheek  of  $250.  ADVERTISER  6008,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3 
per  gallon.  E.  E.  TOUCH ETTE,  Montgomery 
Center,  Yt. 


HOOSIER  Alfalfa  20  disc  drill,  like  new.  $100; 

6  hog  self-feeders,  $5-$10.  L.  M.  TAYLOIt, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sbj  li.p.  Maynard  gasoline  engine, 
$70;  International  10-inch  feed  grinder.  $40; 
Mehring  double  unit  footpower  milker.  $60  :  200- 
chick  brooder.  $11:  all  used  very  little.  A.  O. 
RABENSTRIN,  Unionville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Butterworth  rye  thrasher, 
cleaner  and  binder;  one  oat  thrasher,  cleaner 
and  straw  carrier:  good  condition.  FRED 
HOUSEMAN.  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


MOLINE  tractor,  Model  D,  equipped  with  12- 
inch  plows,  carrying  track  and  extension  rims, 
used  but  litlte;  A1  condition;  will  exchange  for 
purebred  Duroo  Jersey  hogs;  cash  price,  $1,100. 
J.  W.  M’LEOD.  Rowland.  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — One  6-h.p.  Beemer  garden  tractor 
and  attachments,  complete:  nearly  new;  the 
first  man  who  sends  me  a  bank  draft  or  certified 
cheek  for  $375  gets  it.  freight  prepaid.  W.  0. 
CU  TE.  Belle  Plain,  la. 


WANTED — July- August,  plain  country  hoard  oil 
large,  prosperous,  well-conducted  farm:  father. 
2  boys.  Address  ADVERTISER  7011,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Late  model  Newtown  incubator.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  traction  spray  or  power  sprayer 
and  potato  digger:  must  he  first  class.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7030,  enro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  lustration  shous  Everlastic  State-Surfaced  Shin¬ 
ies  on  barn,  silo  and  residence  and  Everldsfic 
Rubber"  Roofing  on  out-building. 


mmi 


A  Western  Farm  Paper  says — 

“ Sightly  farm  buildings  create  home  pride  in  the  owner  and  his  family; 
keep  him  up-to-date ,  and  strengthen  his  credit 

V  \ 

Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
farmer  who  realizes  that  the  appearance  of  his  place  goes  a  long 
way  towards  fixing  his  standing  in  the  community. 

Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  are  low  in  cost,  easy  to  lay,  weather¬ 
proof,  fire-resistant  and  extremely  serviceable. 

Both  forms  of  Everlastic  Shingles  and  one  of  the  Roll  Roofings 
have  a  real  crushed-slate  surface  in  a  natural  art-shade  of  red  or 
green  which  gives  them  rich  and  lasting  beauty. 

They  will  improve  the  appearance  of  the  finest  residence,  yet  are 
economical  for  steep-roofed  farm  buildings  of  every  type  that 


Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among 
“rubber”  roofings.  Famous  for 
its  durability.  Made  of  high- 
grade  waterproofing  materials,  it 
defies  wind  and  weather  and  in¬ 
sures  dry,  comfortable  buildings 
under  all  weather  conditions. 

Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  sur¬ 
faced  with  genuine  crushed  slate , 
in  two  natural  shades,  red  or 
green.  Needs  no  painting.  Hand¬ 
some  enough  for  a  home,  econom¬ 
ical  enough  for  a  barn  or  garage. 
Combines  real  protection  against 
fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

( 4  Shingles  in  One) 


require  an  attractive  roof. 


And  where  a  plain-surfaced  roll  roofing  will  do,  Everlastic 
‘’Rubber"  Roofing  provides  the  utmost  in  economy  and  durability. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  any  one  of  the  four  styles 
of  Everlastic  Roofings  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham  Kansas  City 

Nashville  Syracuse  Seattle 

Duluth  Salt  Lake  City  Bangor 

Lebanon  Youngstown  Milwaukee 

Richmond  Latrobe  Bethlehem 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY  Limited: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S.  .  Sydney.  N.  S. 


Cleveland 

Minneapolis 

Peoria 

Washington 

Toledo 

Elizabeth  Buffalo 


<  'incinnati 

Dallas 

Atlanta 

Johnstown 

Columbus 

Baltimore 


Made  of  high-grade,  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed  felt  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one 
at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic 
beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and 
one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no 


painting. 


Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 


Made  of  the  same  durable  slajte-surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  the  Multi-Shin- 
gles,  lull  cut  into  individual  shingles,  8x12^ i 


J  It’ill.ll, 
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June  5,  1920 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1879.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 


No.  4589. 


“Come  Where  the  Lilies  Bloom  So  Fair” 


Electricity  for  Farms 


WILLYS  LIGHT  gives  all-around  service. 

Its  dependable  power  is  ample  for  lights, 
'machinery  and  household  appliances. 

Its  famous  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine 
is  quiet,  durable,  economical  and  free  from  care. 


It  is  air-cooled,  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate  and  cranks  and  stops  itself. 

Further  assurance  of  exceptional  service  is 
found  in  the  special  Willys  Light  batteries  and 
fifty  other  advantages. 


Desirable  Territory  for  Dealers  Available 

WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION,  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORPORATION,  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

District  Offices  in  Spokane,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louts,  Detroit,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Atlanta 


State 


County 


Willys  Lyit  Division,  Electric  AutoLLte  Corporation 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  R.N.-Y. -6-5-20] 


Write  for  Willys  Light  Book  for 
the  Progressive  Farmer 


Name 


P.  O.  Address 


e 
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Part  IT. 


COOl’S  FOR  THE  YOUNG. — One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  successful  raising  of 
the  Hook  depends  upon  the  coops,  a  thing  usually 
overlooked  by  the  majority  who  try  to  raise  turkeys. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  provide  a  shelter 
for  the  young  birds  that  is  strictly  waterproof,  for 
dampness  in  any  form  is  one  of  the  fatal  points. 
Yon  must  confine  the  young  for  at  least  a  few  days 
before  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  all-day 
tramp  and  the  early  dew.  If  you  are  going  to  try 
raising  your  young  with  the  mother  turkey  (and 
this  is  the  best  way)  you  will  need  a  larger  coop 
than  would  be  necessary  if  you  use 
hens  for  mothers. 

HOW  CONSTRUCTED. — Our  coops 
are  built  about  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  high  enough  to  give  the  tur¬ 
key  hen  plenty  of  head  room.  Do  not 
try  to  confine  an  old  turkey  in  a  barrel 
or  any  other  contrivance  that  will  not 
allow  her  to  stand  up  straight.  If  you 
do  she  will  worry,  trample  around 
in  a  bent-ove1*  fashion  and  kill  the 
young.  \Ve  have  a  frame  made  to  fit 
the  door,  with  the  top  half  covered 
with  fine  mesh  wire,  and  the  bottom 
part  of  boards,  through  which  are  two 
holes  for  the  young  to  go  in  and  out. 

Small  slides  cover  these  holes,  so  that 
they  are  easily  and  quickly  closed  when 
wanted.  In  the  rear,  or  side  of  the 
coop,  about  IS  inches  from  the  ground, 
is  another  small  door  (cut  in  after  the 
coop  is  finished)  hung  on  hinges  so  it 
will  tip  down.  This  door  should  he 
just  wide  enough  so  that  you  can  pass 
in  a  dish  for  feed  or  water,  and  is  high 
enough  from  the  floor  so  that  the  small 
turks  can’t  fly  up  and  out.  as  everyone 
who  ever  tried  raising  turkeys  knows 
liow  hard  it  is  to  keep  them  in  when 
you  go  to  feed  while  they  are  confined. 

They  always  make  a  rush  for  the  open¬ 
ing.  if  at  the  bottom,  and  some  will 
crowd  out  in  spite  of  you.  which  makes 
trouble  to  cateli  and  return  them  to  the 
coop.  This  extra  door  is  a  thing  I 
could  not  get  along  without,  and  once 
you  have  tried  it  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

FlIiST  CARE  OF  TIIE  YOUNG.— 

We  will  now  assume  that  your  little 
turks  have  hatched.  They  should  first 
of  all  be  kept  in  the  nest  for  a  few 
hours,  or  until  all  are  well  dried  off 
and  strong.  Remember  they  grow 
•strong  under  the  mother;  her  body  heat 
puts  the  new  life  in  them,  and  they  are 
already  well  supplied  with  their  first 
food,  which  is  the  yolk  of  the  egg  that 
is  absorbed  into  the  system,  Nature’s 
own  way,  and  serves  for  their  first 
meal.  Do  not  feed  for  at  least  2-1 
hours.  The  food  that  they  would  eat 
before  this  time  is  harmful,  and  they 
must  first  digest  what  they  already 
have  within  them  before  they  can  make 
use  of  other  food.  Remember  this — it 
is  all-important,  and  you  want  to  be 
successful.  After  they  are  strong,  and 
'•'om  to  be  hungry,  we  begin  with  a 
bitle  bread  moistened  with  sweet  milk, 
mid  squeezed  quite  dry.  Into  this  is 
"fixed  a  little  coarse  sand  or  gravel. 

t  Id. DING  RULES. — Feed  on  a  clean 
*oarrt :  w®  new  shingles,  and  wash 
i hem  every  day.  It  is  work,  but  you 
"‘imt  keep  them  clean  or  there  is  soon 


meal.  This,  remember,  is  blended  carefully  in  equal 
parts  and  fed  dry.  You  will  be  surprised  how  much 
they  will  eat  of  it  after  they  are  a  week  old.  Also 
keep  a  dish  of  gravel  constantly  near  them.  The 
first  week  of  their  lives  I  usually  keep  them  in  the 
coop,  but  if  the  weather  is  very  warm  it  won’t  hurt 
to  allow  them  a  run  after  three  days  old.  We  do 
not  feed  bread  and  milk  after  a  week  has  passed, 
but  gradually  transfer  them  to  some  good  brand  of 
chick  food;  this,  of  course,  is  always  fed  in  a  dry 
state. 

GREEN  FOOD. — Aside  from  this,  wo  food  everv 


others  mentioned  to  feed  you  will  have  better  results. 

OUTDOOR  EXERCISE. — As  soon  :is  your  birds 
are  strong  on  their  legs  let  them  out  to  run  every 
day,  unless  wet  weather  prevails,  in  which  case  they 
must  be  kept  in.  Always  keep  fresh  water  before 
them;  fresh  water,  and  keep  it  fresh.  They  soon 
foul  a  drinking  cup,  and  this  is  the  root  of  many 
evils.  After  two  weeks  old  an  ordinary  shower  sel¬ 
dom  hurts,  as  the  old  hen  will  hover  them;  and  T 
have  found  it  is  better  to  leave  them  aloue  than  it 
is  to  start  after  them  when  you  see  a  shower 
approaching,  unless  you  saw  it  in  time  and  were  able 
to  get  them  all  under  cover  before  it 
came.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  job  to  catch 
a  brood  of  young  turkeys  and  put  them 
in  a  basket  ancUget  them  in  when  it  is 
raining;  you  will  usually  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  they  will  probably  he 
wetter  than  they  would  had  you  left, 
them  entirely  alone.  Each  night,  if  the 
i fill  hens  fail  to  bring  them  up  at  sun¬ 
down,  we  go  after  them,  bring  them 
to  the  house  and  feed  both  hen  and  her 
brood.  They  soon  learn  this,  and  after  a 
little  will  come  up  of  their  own  accord. 

TURKEY  MOTHERS. — Do  not  put 
more  than  20  young  with  a  hen :  that 
is  all  she  can  cover  properly,  and  they 
need  more  warmth  than  chickens.  We 
always  save  our  old  turkey  hens  that 
have  proved  the  best  mothers.  There 
is  a  big  difference  in  them :  when  you 
have  found  a  careful  old  hen  that  is 
tame  and  gentle  keep  her.  It  will  pay 
you.  and  they  will  lay  and  breed  well 
for  a  great  many  years.  Old  hens 
always  lay  larger  eggs  that  hatch 
stronger  turkeys  and  are  more  apt  to 
lie  fertile  than  young  hens.  We  have 
hens  in  our  flocks  over  30  years  old 
that  are  just  as  good  producers  as  we 
have. 


GENERAL  CARE.— When  the  young 
are  a  month  old  they  will  start  to  run 
and  fly  each  morning  as  soon  as  they 
are  liberated.  When  they  do  this  you 
will  know  that  all  is  going  well,  and 
that  they  are  receiving  the  right  care; 
hut  if  you  note  some  that  seem  strag¬ 
gling  along  behind,  with  little  desire  to 
follow  up  in  the  front  line,  you  will 
know  something  is  wrong.  In  this  case 
look  for  lice.  Turkeys  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  lice,  and  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention  that  we  dust  the  sitting  liens 
every  week  while  sitting.  This  Is  all- 
important — don’t  neglect  it.  Get  good 
fresh  Persian  insect  powder  and  give 
them  a  careful  dusting,  but  do  not  put 
any  on  the  eggs.  A  little  dry  sulphur 
is  also  good,  but  they  must  not  he 
allowed  to  become  wet  after  it.  As 
soon  as  they  show  a  desire  to  roost  in 
the  trees  we  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
When  they  are  two  months  old  they 
prefer  the  trees  to  the  coops,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  keep  them  in  the  open, 
for  they  liave  then  passed  the  danger 
period  and  are  as  hardy  as  the  old 
birds.  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you  to 
observe  carefully  the  following  points : 

Always  feed  moderately;  never  all 
they  will  clean  up  at  a  time. 

Always  food  green  food  while  in  the 
coops,  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
stay  on  the  range  all  day,  hut  after 
that  the  green  food  can  he  omitted. 


case  of  bowel  trouble,  and  you  don’t 
viiow  u  hat  is  the  cause.  Feed  only  a 
"""ill  amount  of  bread  and  milk  at  a  time.  Kc 
Horn  hungry.  This  is  one  of  the  draw  backs- if  y 
‘u  too  much  you  kill  them  with  kindness.  Wh 
11  "  'vild  state  they  never  get  a  full  meal  all 
’  U  18  a  bllf?  here,  a  worm  there,  and  a  blade 
\  solue  I’bice  else,  and  so  on  the  day  throng 

in  '  1  y  <l  tiuie  au(*  °tteu  Is  what  you  must  ke 
om-  bead.  Aside  from  the  above  feed,  we  ... 

tl  '  '  lbh  and  ke°l'  before  them  all  the  time  a  mi 
'■ui.  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings  and 
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morning  plenty  of  finely-chopped  green  food.  I  have 
experimented  for  years  with  the  green  feed  question, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing 
so  good  l'or  tli is  purpose  as  nettles.  This  may  be  new 
to  you.  but  you  will  find  after  a  thorough  trial  that 
the  little  turkeys  will  leave  almost  anything  else  for 
this  feed  after  they  get  to  eating  it.  which  may  take 
a  few  days  to  acquire  the  appetite.  Dandelions  are 
also  excellent,  and  lettuce  is  good.  We  used  to  feed 
plenty  of  onion  tops,  hut  if  you  can  get  any  of  the 


Always  feed  gravel  in  the  bread  and 
milk. 

Don’t  put  too  many  in  one  coop  or  brood. 

Keep  all  the  dishes  clean  and  scald  drinking  cups 
every  day.  willet  kandaix. 


The  Best  Corn  for  Silage 

EFERRING  to  John  G.  Ellis’s  very  interesting 
letter  on  “Tests  of  Silage  Corn,’’  which  appeared 
on  page  900,  the  great  question  of  course  is  not  aloue 
weight  of  silage  per  acre  of  corn,  hut  the  value  of 
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feed  per  acre  of  corn.  Slow-maturing  varieties  of 
silage  corn  produce  great  masses  of  green  material, 
out  make  rather  a  sour  silage,  in  which  you  rarely 
find  a  kernel  of  grain.  The  only  varieties  that  put 
real  grain  into  the  silo — grain  that  shows  in  every 
handful  of  silage  examined  as  you  feed  it  months 
later — are  varieties  that  mature  more  quickly  and 
yield  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  green  matter 
per  acre. 

The  question  then  in  which  the  dairyman  is  inter¬ 
ested  when  the  value  of  different  varieties  of  silage 
corn  is  considered,  is  the  proportion  of  grain  to  green 

aterinl.  We  must  not  sacrifice  everything  to  bulk 
and  weight,  as  many  farmers  feel  like  doing  when 
they  are  filling  the  silo  in  the  Fall,  and  we  nmst  not 
sacrifice  everything  to  grain,  as  many  dairymen  are 
tempted  to  do  when  looking  over  their  Winter  bills 
for  bought  feed.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  two  elements  of  grain  and  weight, 
so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  the  best 
quality  of  silage  from  every  acre  of  corn.  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  Mount  Hope  Holden  Glow  corn  credit  for  pro¬ 
ducing  12  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  His  weights,  as  he 
explains,  are  only  approximate,  for  he  had  no  plat¬ 
form  scales,  and  weighed  selected  samples  taken 
from  blocks  10  feet  square.  Most  persons  who  have 
tried  Mount  Hope  Golden  Glow  estimate  its  produc¬ 
tion  at  about  15  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  Even  a 
casual  examination  of  this  silage,  however,  shows 
how  it  differs  in  quality  from  silage  made  up  of 
slow-maturing  plants  which  produce  a  great  weight 
of  green  matter,  for  silage  from  Mount  Hope  corn 
is  full  of  grain.  This  corn  took  the  State  prize  of 
$300  in  1918  for  largest  yield  of  grain  on  an  acre  of 
land  in  a  cornfield  of  five  acres  or  over.  At  that 
time  the  State  inspectors  credited  us  with  a  yield  of 
90.24  bushels  of  shelled,  kiln-dried  grain  per  acre. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  estimate  the  grain  in  silage  from 
this  corn  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  so  a  dairyman 
feeding  50  pounds  of  our  silage  is  feeding  eight 
pounds  of  grain  in  the  silage.  The  grain  is  just  as 
real  in  the  silage  as  it  would  be  in  a  feed  bin,  and  it 
is  much  less  expend v  . 

It  is  our  experience  in  feeding  this  silage  that  we 
can  maintain  mill:  fl<  with  half  the  grain  feeding 
— in  some  cases  with  even  a  third  of  the  grain  feed¬ 
ing — that  is  necessary  when  a  silage  of  green  stalks 
without  ears  is  not  used.  We  have  very  little  exact 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  silage.  Indeed,  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge  the  whole  subject  of 
agriculture  is  new.  The  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  are  doing  very  valuable  work,  but  we  need 
also  more  farmers  like  Mr.  Ellis  to  give  us  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  practical  experiences.  There  must  be 
many  farmers  who  have  studied  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  different  qualities  of  silage  upon  the  milk 
flow  and  the  grain  bill.  If  any  of  your  readers  have 
figures  on  this  subject  I  hope  they  will  make  them 
known.  nelson  a.  Roberts. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Troubles  of  the  City  Farmer 

GENERAL  COMPLAINT. — “City  Farmer.”  page 
720.  is  not  alone  in  having  troubles  arising  from 
the  farm  labor  situation.  Every  farmer  who  em¬ 
ploys  or  desires  to  employ  labor  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  competent  help.  But  with  the 
practical  farmer  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Even  if  he  can  obtain  good  help 
the  cost  is  so  great  that  it  requires  pretty  good  man¬ 
agement  to  make  a  profit.  With  “City  Farmer”  the 
case  is  different.  He  does  not  expect  his  farm  to 
pay  a  profit  in  money.  It  is  a  luxury,  and  he  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  even  so,  he  cannot  find 
a  man  who  will  try  to  be  worth  his  wages.  In  his 
city  business  he  has  been  able  to  secure  a  body  of 
employes  who  execute  their  duties  with  efficiency. 
On  his  farm  lie  is  unable  to  do  so.  In  a  way  his 
situation,  so  far  as  the  farm  is  concerned,  is  not  so 
different  from  that  of  the  practical  farmer.  We  all 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  competent  labor  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  that  kind  of  labor  has  either  gone 
to  the  city  or  gone  into  business  for  itself.  But  there 
are  a  few  considerations  which  may  apply  to  a  case 
of  this  kind. 

THE  CITY  FARMER’S  NEEDS.— In  the  first 
place.  “City  Farmer”  wants  a  man  who  is  indus¬ 
trious.  a  man  who  is  conscientious,  who  has  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
farming.  He  needs  a  real.  live,  wideawake  man.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  he  would  be  willing  to  jiay 
such  a  man.  neither  do  T  know  how  much  he  has  to 
pay  men  of  similar  ability  in  his  city  business,  but 
I  will  venture  a  guess  that  the  city  man  has  the 
better  end  of  it.  However,  it  is  evident  that  “City 
Farmer’s”  manager  and  helpers  have  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  farm  helper,  and  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  place  ought  to  be  attractive  and  draw  at 


least  a  little  better  than  average  quality  of  help. 

NO  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION.— In  the  first 
place,  the  thing  isn’t  a  business  proposition.  Two 
men  ought  to  find  it  “dead  easy”  to  run  such  a  farm 
and  raise  good  crops  and  cows  and  pigs  and  have 
plenty  of  eggs  and  poultry.  T  know  plenty  of  men 
who  are  farming  more  land  and  keeping  more  stock 
without  any  help  except  what  their  wives  and  maybe 
the  small  boys  can  give.  Their  crops  are  fairly  good, 
their  pigs  not  runts,  nor  do  the  cows  go  dry  before 
their  time.  And  they  make  their  own  garden  and 
drive  their  own  car.  Doubtless  these  men  work 
much  harder  and  perhaps  for  less  compensation  than 
“City  Farmer’s”  manager.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
one  of  these  hard-working,  practical  farmers  would 
take  a  “play  job.”  The  real,  live  man  does  not  want 
anything  but  a  man-size  job.  I  have  had  hired  men 
who  would  work  just  as  faithfully  alone  in  a  back 
lot  as  if  I  were  present,  but  if  1  had  given  them  a 
sharp  knife  and  a  pine  stick  and  told  them  to  sit  by 
the  road  and  whittle  shavings,  they  would  probably 
have  quit  before  night.  A  man  likes  to  feel  that  the 
work  he  does  is  worthy  of  his  efforts.  And  when  a 
man  sees  himself  part  of  an  outfit  that  ought  to  run 
400  acres,  and  only  50  to  work  on.  he  thinks  it  is  a 
joke.  The  ambitious,  conscientious  man  looks  for  a 
real  job,  and  the  loafer  looks  for  a  chance  to  get  out 
of  sight.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  “City  Farmer”  will 
fire  all  but  his  manager  and  gardener  and  tell  them 
to  get  busy  he  will  get  more  real  results  than  he 
does  now. 

BEING  THE  BOSS. — Then  there  is  another  factor, 
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a  trait  of  human  nature,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
a  good  manager  for  a  city  man’s  farm,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  most  men  who  are  really  capable  of 
managing  a  farm  prefer  to  manage  their  own  farms. 
There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  you 
are  the  boss ;  that  you  may  do  this,  or  that,  or  if  you 
please,  go  to  town  or  to  a  picnic.  Of  course,  it  isn’t 
always  expedient  to  do  just  the  things  that  are  most 
pleasing,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  your  work  you 
will  probably  want  to  do  the  things  that  should  be 
done,  and  the  knowledge  that  you  may  do  as  you 
please  makes  you  feel  sort  of  independent.  Then,  if 
you  are  running  your  own  business  you  can  make 
plans  for  the  future,  work  up  to  an  ideal,  in  a  way, 
and  if  the  weather  or  accidents  or  sickness  or  the 
like  knocks  your  plans  all  in  the  head  this  year,  why, 
there  is  another  year  coming  which  will  quite  likely 
bring  better  fortune.  If  you  are  simply  running  a 
rich  man’s  plaything,  you  will,  if  you  are  earnest  and 
ambitious,  take  some  pleasure  in  work  well  done, 
but.  after  all.  it  isn’t  getting  you  anywhere. 

ANOTHER  SIDE. — On  the  other  hand,  if  hard 
work  doesn’t  agree  with  you.  and  you  hate  to  tackle 
responsibility,  bare-handed,  and  perhaps  in  addition, 
you  have  taken  a  college  course,  and  are  chock  full 
of  knowledge  and  theory,  and  accustomed  to  steam 
heat  and  electric  lights  and  other  luxuries,  maybe  a 
position  as  “manager  of  a  gentleman’s  estate”  will 
look  more  attractive  than  digging  your  living  out  of 
an  unwilling  soil.  But  if  the  “gentleman’s  estate”  is 
to  be  very  productive  it  will  require  considerable 
bona-fide  digging.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
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The  really  energetic,  competent  farmer  doesn’t  want 
a  “play”  job,  while  it  does  attract  the  man  who  is 
looking  for  something  easy. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE. — Another  point  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  tends  to  keep  good  men  away  from  such  posi¬ 
tions  is  the  fact  that  all  the  help  on  a  rich  man’s 
farm  are  socially  inferior  to  the  owner.  This  cornu 
tion  may  be  considerably  emphasized,  or  very  little, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned.  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  employes  are 
in  a  way  personal  servants,  and  of  a  lower  caste,  so¬ 
cially.  than  the  employer.  In  the  factory  or  office 
this  condition  has  very  little  influence,  because  after 
work  hours  the  various  grades  of  employes  go  each 
to  their  own  environment,  and  see  nothing  of  each 
other  till  work  begins  again.  Then  there  are  many 
other  things  which  may  cause  dissatisfaction,  such 
P3  an  over-officious  employer,  impractical  plans  and 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  probably, 
in  some  cases,  a  failure  to  appreciate  honest  efforts. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  occur  to  me 
why  a  live,  wideawake  man  might  not  care  to  work 
for  a  city  farmer.  When  you  get  down  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  men  who  are  capable  of  managing  a 
farm  and  who  are  open  to  employment  are  a  mighty 
scarce  article,  and  they  are  so  much  in  demand  that 
they  can  choose  their  position  and  set  their  own 
price.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Value  of  Standing  Grass 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  would  be  a  fair  price, 
both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  for  grass,  cut,  to  he 
put  into  hay?  The  buyer  to  cut  and  cure  and  deliver 
his  own  hay.  Considering  the  labor  situation  as  it  is. 
with  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  inability  to  secure 
proper  help  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  danger  which 
this  might  eutail  to  the  hay  crop,  what  would  be  a  fair 
price,  per  ton,  for  the  cured  product?  c.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

BOUT  the  only  way  to  handle  such  a  question 
is  to  agree  upon  a  proportionate  price  for  the 
standing  grass  as  compared  with  the  local  price  for 
hay.  In  our  own  locality,  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
considerable  of  this  standing  grass  is  cut.  The 
general  plan  is  to  consider  grass  in  the  field  worth 
one-tliird  of  the  cured  hay  in  the  mow.  That  is, 
supposing  hay  to  be  worth  $30  per  ton.  and  supposing 
a  field  will  cut  two  tons  of  hay.  the  hay  in  the  barn 
would  be  worth  $<!0.  and  $20  would  be  considered  a 
fair  cash  price  to  pay  for  the  standing  grass.  It  is 
considered  that  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  two-thirds 
of  the  final  price,  in  consideration  of  the  weather 
risk  he  runs,  the  labor  charge  and  all  other  expenses. 
The  difficulty  in  figuring  on  this  basis  is  to  make  an 
exact  estimate  of  the  yield  of  any  given  piece  of 
grass.  Some  farmers  are  very  expert  in  figuring 
such  yields,  but  the  average  man  takes  considerable 
chance  in  figuring  out  results.  In  some  cases  the  hay 
is  weighed  as  it  comes  into  the  barn,  but  as  a  rule 
there  are  no  convenient  scales  for  doing  this,  and 
usually  the  buyer  and  seller  get  together  and  make 
a  fair  estimate.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
one-third  of  the  final  price  is  not  enough  for  grass, 
but  long  experience  in  our  country  shows  that  taking 
a  risk  of  bad  weather,  this  proportion  of  the  price 
is  fair.  As  for  figuring  a  fair  price  for  a  ton  of  hay, 
that  has  now  come  to  be  entirely  a  local  matter,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  local  price,  car  shortage,  condition  of 
roads  and  other  causes.  For  instance,  hay  sells  at 
retail  in  our  local  market  at  $50  per  ton.  while  many 
of  our  readers  100  miles  away  cannot  get  $20.  and 
even  at  that  price  cannot  bale  through  labor  shortage 
or  ship  for  lack  of  cars.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
in  such  cases  is  to  figure  on  the  average  selling  price 
in  your  own  neighborhood. 


The  Useful  Weeder 

N  many  of  our  Eastern  farms  we  notice  our  old 
friend  the  weeder  back  at  work.  For  some 
years  this  steel  imitation  of  human  fingers  and  liens 
claws  has  been  laid  away  in  the  shed.  We  have  now 
come  to  an  age  of  attempted  imitation  of  the  hired 
man,  and  the  weeder  helps  out.  Its  stiff,  scratchy 
fingers  tear  up  weeds,  scratch  the  soil  into  a  fine 
“mulch”  and  level  the  field  after  furrowing  or  mark¬ 
ing.  We  are  using  it  on  the  corn  this  year  with 
good  effect.  Our  corn  is  planted  in  checks  made  by 
working  a  deep  marker  both  ways.  This  puts  the 
corn  in  deep  hills  lightly  covered.  As  the  corn 
sprouts  we  drop  the  fertilizer  and  then  scratch  over 
with  the  weeder.  The  scratching  and  dancing  steel 
fingers  level  off  the  hills,  mix  in  the  fertilizer  and 
hide  the  rows  so  that  the  crows  find  it  harder  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  hills  and  pull  out  the  corn.  Some  farmers 
prefer  a  light,  spike-tooth  harrow  for  this  work,  but 
with  us  the  weeder  does  better  work.  It  seems  good 
to  see  an  old  friend  back  in  the  cornfield. 
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Removing  the  Blades  Before  Catting  Time.  Fig.  :>i >0 


MANY  of  our  readers  have  written  us  about 
handling  sorghum  or  Early  Amber  cane  as  a 
sugar  and  syrup  crop.  The  high  price  of  sugar  and 
the  fear  that  it  will  cost  more  in  the  future  has 
forced  many  of  our  country  Readers  to  look  about 
for  a  home-grown  substitute.  Many  of-  them  have 
considered  sugar  beets,  but  if  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  them  would  ever  be  satisfied  with  beet  sugar  or 
gvrup  made  at  home.  The  business  of  handling  the 
beet  for  this  purpose  is  a  large  one.  Extensive 
equipment  is  necessary,  and  the  product  cannot  be 
made  economically  unless  on  a  large  scale,  too  large 
in  fact  for  an  experiment  plant. 

Sorghum  or  Early  Amber  can  be  used  in  a  small 
way,  and  we  think  that  one  of  these  plants  will 
offer  the  most  practical  substitute,  especially  for 
making  syrup.  The  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  sends  out  a  pamphlet  or  booklet  on  this 
subject.  Some  of  our  readers  have  never  seen 
sorghum  grown.  The  pictures  here 
show  us  flic  crop.  It  does  not  produce 
grain  like  corn,  but  produces  small 
seeds  which  are  grown  in  heads,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  292.  Figs.  280  and  201 
show  the  mature  crop  and  the  compar¬ 
ative  size  of  the  stalks.  As  you  may 
see  from  these  pictures,  the  crop  is 
grown  very  much  like  fodder  corn: 
that  is,  thickly  planted  in  drills.  Good 
soil  is  necessary,  and  as  sorghum  is  a 
warm-weather  crop,  the  ground  should 
be  warm  and  well  filled  with  organic 
matter.  The  seed  is  planted  in  very 
shallow  furrows,  like  fodder  corn, 
which  is  planted  by  hand,  or  drilled  in 
with  an  ordinary  corn-planter.  For  a 
comparatively  small  patch,  to  provide 
syrup  for  home  use,  hand  planting  will 
probably  In*  most  effective.  The  drills 
or  furrows  are  made  from  .‘1  to  3^  ft. 
apart,  the  shallow  furrow  being  the 
most  effective.  The  seed  is  scattered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  lightly  covered 
to  begin  with.  As  the  plants  come  up  the 
furrows  may  be  filled  by  leveling  off  with  a  culti¬ 
vator.  That  is  the  way  we  have  grown  the  crop  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  The  plants  are  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  rows  from  4  to  G  in.  apart.  Most 
people  give  a  thicker  setting  than  this,  depending 
largely  on  thinning  out  the  stalks  later.  Probably 
4  lbs.  of  seed  to  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  average 
planting,  although  when  planting  with  a  machine 
1  or  2  lbs.  would  be  ample.  Sorghum  is  not  quite  as 
hardy  as  corn,  and  the  general  plan  is  to  sow  it 
about  two  weeks  later  than  ordinary  corn-planting 
time.  Much  the  same  cultivating  is  required  as 
would  bo  given  to  corn.  The  use  of  a  spike-toothed 
harrow  just  as  the  plants  come  up.  and  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  with  an  ordinary  cultivator  later,  will  carry 
it  through. 


Sorghum  Field s  with  Blade*  Removed.  Readg  to  Cut.  Fig.  291 


Sorghum  seems  to  contain  more  sugar  when  the 
seed  is  in  the  milk  stage.  Growers  apparently  differ 
in  their  estimate  of  this,  much  as  they  do  in  the 
culture  of  corn  and  the  time  for  planting.  Cutting 
is  generally  done  about  the  most  convenient  time 
after  the  corn  is  ripe.  The  harvesting  may  bo  done 
by  hand  or  by  machine,  whichever  is  desired.  For  a 
small  patch,  of  course,  cutting  by  hand  will  be  the 
best  process.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  heads 
and  leaves  before  the  juice  is  pressed  out.  for  these, 
if  left,  give  a  bad  flavor  to  the  syrup.  In  a  small 
patch  this  work  should  be  done  by  hand.  The  seed 
heads  are  cut  off  with  6  or  S  in.  of  the  upper  stalk, 
as  is  done  in  the  factories.  The  leaves  are  stripped 
or  cut  off  carefully,  so  that  the  final  crop  just  before 
cutting  looks  much  as  we  see  it  at  Fig  291.  When 
the  stalks  are  cut  by  hand  they  are  laid  across  the 
row  all  in  the  one  direction,  ready  to  be  bundled  to 
the  mill,  where  the  juice  is  pressed  out.  Generally 


when  there  is  little  danger  of  frost,  harvesters  prog¬ 
ress  just  about  as  fast  as  the  mill  will  work,  keeping 
not  more  than  two  days'  supply  ahead.  The  amount 
of  syrup  to  be  obtained  from  the  sorghum  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  variety,  the  season  and  the 
growth:  probably  the  average  figure  would  be  100  to 
150  gallons  of  syrup  to  an  acre.  Many  of  our  people 
are  now  planting  a  small  crop  of  sorghum,  and  this 
may  help  them  in  caring  for  it.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  the  times  comes  for  harvesting,  we  will  try  to 
give  full  instructions  for  pressing  the  juice  from 
the  stalks  and  boiling  it  down. 


The  Experiment  Stations  and  Phosphates 

I  Several  mouths-  ago  the  “Hope  Farm  man”  gave  an 
opinion  on  the  value  of  Ihu-inm  phosphate.  This  was 
done  in  answer  to  many  requests,  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  answering  hundreds  of  questions.  Several 
of  the  Experiment  Station  workers  have  commented  on 
this  article.  Some  refer  to  it  as  '"remarkably  fair  and 
reasonable.”  while  others  consider  it  "very  unjust.”  We 
cannot  print  all  of  these  comments,  but  the  following 
from  Di-.  J.  G.  Lipina n  of  New  Jersey  seems  to  us  a  very 
good  statement  of  the  general  position  taken  by  the 
scientists.  1\  e  regret  that  pressure  of  other  matters 
has  prevented  us  from  printing  it  before.] 

IN  discussing  results  obtained  by  you  in  the  use  of 
Barium  phosphate  you  pointed  out  that  it  was 
used  with  manure,  and  that  while  no  weights  and 
definite  records  are  available,  the  results  from  the 
use'  of  Barium  phosphate  were  on  the  whole  quite 
satisfactory  to  you.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
manure  is  not  a  balanced  fertilizer,  and  that  when 
reinforced  with  any  carrier  of  phosphorus  if  will 
produce  much  better  results  than  corresponding 
manure  not  so  reinforced.  The  very  careful  and 
authoritative  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Ohio 
Station,  under  the  direction  of  Director  Thorne,  are 
quite  definite  and  clear.  As  Prof.  Thorne  points  out 
in  one  of  his  circulars,  any  carrier  of  phosphorus, 
when  used  for  reinforcing  manure,  led  to  an  increase 
in  crop  yields.  This  was  true  of  ground  phosphate 
rock,  of  hone  meal,  of  basic  slag  and  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  But  I’rof.  Thorne  also  points  out  in  liis 
circular  that  the  returns  from  manure  reinforced 
with  acid  phosphate  were  such  as  to  make  the  use 
of  any  other  carrier  of  phosphorus  for  reinforcing 
manure  inadvisable,  even  though  all  of  these  cai  iers 
of  phosphorus  can  be  had  for  nothing.  This.  then, 
is  the  important  and  only  important  question,  as  it 
bears  on  the  use  of  Barium  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer 
to  supplant  manure.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 


A  Typieul  Head  of  Sorghum  Seed.  Fig,  393 


that  Barium  phosphate  plus  manure  will  produce 
larger  yields  than  manure  alone  when  used  on  land 
that  at  all  responds  to  phosphorus.  But  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  is,  after  all.  whether  Barium  phosphate 
plus  manure  will  be  more  economical  to  use  than 
rock  phosphate  plus  manure  or  acid  phosphate  plus 
manure.  It  is  not  a  question  of  results,  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  securing  certain  results  most  economically. 
Ender  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  there  is  no 
convincing  evidence  that  Barium  phosphate  is  worth 
more  for  reinforcing  manure  than  ordinary  ground 
phosphate  rock.  Hence  I  must  take  issue  with  you 
in  your  statement  that  the  experiment  stations  are 
condemning  Barium  phosphate  without  qualification 
and  without  reason.  You  must,  I  am  sure,  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  fact  that  every  experiment  station  man 
"who  is  honest  with  himself  feels  that  he  must  give 
the  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  the  nature 
of  things  every  experiment  station  man  is  "from 
Missouri.”  If  any  commodity  whose 
true  value  is  not  thoroughly  established 
may  or  may  not  give  profitable  returns 
to  the  farmer,  the  experiment  station 
man  has  not  the  right  to  recommend 
its  general  use.  Tie  has  a  right  to 
suggest  that  it  be  used  in  a  experi¬ 
mental  way. 

To  judge  by  the  correspondence 
which  we  are  receiving  at  our  station, 
and  I  take  it  this  is  also  true  of  other 
stations,  and  to  judge  also  by  the  de¬ 
mand,  growing  more  and  more  insistent, 
for  carefully  planned  research  work, 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  recognize 
that  iu  the  organization  and  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  experiment  station  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  constructive 
service  that  no  farmer,  or  group  of 
farmers,  can  themselves  accomplish.  A 
test  is  not  an  agreement,  and  while  T 
agree  with  you  most  heartily  that 
farmers  themselves  should  test  and  try 
certain  things,  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
insofar  as  they  can.  the  analysis  and  the  testing 
and  the  careful  weighing  and  measuring  of  the 
possibilities  of  any  new  products  are  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  ordinary  farmer  who  has  not  the 
equipment  or  the  training  or  the  time  to  carry  on 
technical  studies  expected  from  research  institutions. 
You.  of  all  men.  should  know  the  difference  and 
should  be  the  last  one  to  reflect  on  the  service  of  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  United  States.  They  need 
no  defense.  Their  record  of  accomplishments  and 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  American  agriculture 
is  an  open  book.  They  have,  no  doubt,  made  mis¬ 
takes;  but,  ou  the  whole,  they  have  stood  for  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  and  have  stood  out  against 
rhe  use  of  any  commodity  or  material  whose  true 
value  had  not  been  definitely  established.  Whether 
in  the  field  of  plant  nutrition  or  animal  nutrition. 
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Cleaner  than  Dirt  Cheaper  than  Lumber 


Celery  Profits  Are 

Twice  As  Large 

when  you  blanch  with  Areanddee.  Professional 
growers  say  that  for  cheapness  and  convenience 
there’s  nothing  like  it.  Boards  cost  too  much 
to  leave  any  profit  to  you  ;  dirt  can’t  keep  celery 
clean. 

The  Areanddee 
Celery  Bleacher 

makes  cleaner,  crisper,  whiter  celery  and  does  it  at 
one-third  the  cost.  Two  men  with  Areanddee  can 
do  more  feet  of  row  than  eight  men  with  boards. 
The  waterproof  material  is  held  in  place  by  wire 

arches.  Growers  usual¬ 
ly  get  five  years’  use. 

Write  today'  for  samples 
and  catalog;  you  can  make 
big  profits  with  Areanddee. 


k'-  J§ 

5PBAY0 

^FORCEPUMP  * 

%  m 

For  SPRAYING  lint  tree*  PlSlNlf.CT-  ^ 

—Jl. rtTIV.IIISHISS  FIRES. a<.  ■'•sa^W-vrf 

Pfl 

For  22  years  the  b«il,  INEtfthttlVt.  VH 1  ■ 

A  big  lime  and  property  aavar.  Send 

(or  catalogue  and  valuable  reeeipts  W',9  -Lu-j.'J. 

FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED — Sella  oo1 

right.  Fine  proportion  »f  you  apply  _ , 

■  .  A  .,  U  .T^lf  f  ft, 

MOW  MOIL  MFC.  CO.,  D.PI.B 

* — ^ 

North  Division  5*..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  F  -  2 

£Fy^A  t 

CRANBERRY  ’VINES 

require  no  care  and  will  produce  profit  from  wet  land 
which  is  now  unproductive.  I  can  supply  wild  vi  'es 
that  produce  big  berries  of  (rood  color  that  keep  will. 
Price.  $1  50  per  hundred.  Jiy  parcel  post. 

GEO.  A.  GILES,  R  F.  D  1,  Keeds  Ferry,  II. 


q  p  ih  Q  Al  Early  maturing  for  late 

EL  EL  U  IT  IT  planting  and  replanting 

Will  mature  in  00  days.  Heavy  yielding  Yellow  Dent. 
Quick  service.  Price  85  per  bushel,  shelled  and  graded. 
10  other  varieties,  field  aud  ensilage. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS  -  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


TURNIP  SEED  Norfolk  White 

2  Ounces,  20c  ;  M  Pound.  45c  ;  5  Pounds.  $3.76 ;  *4 
Pound,  30c:  1  Pound,  80c  ;  10  Pounds.  S7. 

C.  »I.  LAUVEK  .  McAlistervPe,  Pa, 


St.  Regis  be* ni no  Raspberry  Plants 

for  81.55  :  100  for  $3.  PAUL  l.  HEGGAN,  Waterlurd  Works,  N  J 


American  Nut  Journal  WbH»?.piV.v. 


Why  Injure  your 
crops?  Why  reduce 
production?  W  Ji  y 
kill  foliage  that  helps 
to  feed  your  plants 
and  vines  ?  Why  kill 
your  trees? 

USE 

BUG  DEATH 

Contains  no  Arsenic  or  Paris  Green 

The  safe  insecticide  on  your  plants, 
vegetables,  etc.  Write  lor  booklets,  etc. 

USE  BtJO  DEATH  APHIS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
Danforth  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Matt. 


VEGETABLE  and 

BERRY  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER  CABBAGE.  TOMATO.  SWEET  POTATO.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY.  EGG,  PEPPER,  KOHL  RABI. 
KALE,  LETTUCE.  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY.  ASPARAGUS.  RHU 
BARB.  HORSERADISH,  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK¬ 
BERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE  plants. 
Also  AS1ER,  PANSY.  SALVIA  plants,  ROSES.  Catalogue 
free.  Harry  Jj.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N  Y. 


QDPPI  Al  Let  me  help  you  secure  the  best  of 
Wl  tUlllLi  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plants.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
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Agents 

Wanted 


Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

*1.75  per  lOOt  IIO  per  1,000. 

Rucnh-ierv  Plant?  s'-  Begis,  CutHbert,  Gregs,  Cum- 
naSpD-.  ryrianis  l.eriund,  S3  perlOO:  S18per  1.000. 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  GOOD  GROUND,  NEW  YORK 


PLANTS 


tomato, cabbage  and  sweet  potato, 

Ado/...  5 Or:  30<>.  *1.25:  1,000,  83  50.  Pi:P- 
,  Pi: It,  F.Oli,  ASTERS  and  SAI.VA,  1  doz..25e. 
p. iet  Paid.  Celery  Plants  in  season. 
List  free.  W.  S.  FORD  Cf  SON.  Hartly,  Delaware 


FOR  quick:  results 

Larg3  Asparagus  Roots  ^ct®3 

II A  HUY  L.  HQl.'I  It  K8,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
meij  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
address 

J.  C.  MUi. HOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

on 


lending  kinds.  SI  25  per  1,000.  TOMA¬ 
TOES.  all  kinds,  S2  nor  1  000.  ONION 
and  BEET  plants.  SI. 50  per  1 .000.  CAUL- 
IFI0WER  S3. 50  per  1,000.  LETTUCE  plants.  SI  per  1.000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  $4  per  1.000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  l'euna. 


Cabbage 


CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  hist. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son.  Cheswold,  Del. 


CABBAGE  ULANU'S 

Copenhagen,  Wakefield  and  Allhead.  Price  per  100,  30c; 
per  uOO,  90c;  per  1,000,  $1.50;  lots  of  5,000  or  more, 
$1,25  Send  for  prepaid  Parcel  Post  priors  on  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  plants.  Catalog  free.  c.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cabbage  Plants  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Late 
Elat  Dutch. Ti.  Rail  Head.  Ready  from  now  until  July  15 

at  $2.85  per  1,000,  Post  Raid.  DAVID  R0DWAV,  Harlly,  Delaware 
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GARDEN  STATE  PLANTS 

Tomatoes.  Bonny  Best,  Greater  Baltimore.  Cabbage,  All- 
t.-ason  a  ad  Glory,  Flat  Hutch.  WIIKINS  BROS.,  Medford.  H.  J 


whether  in  the  control  of  new  or  old 
economic  insects  or  plant  diseases,  or 
breeding,  or  selection,  or  what  not,  the 
contributions  of  investigators  in  America 
are  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  agriculture.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  under  the  present  trying 
economic  conditions  to  maintain  among 
experiment  station  workers  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  science  and  truth.  You  know 
very  well  that  the  competition  of  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  is  taking  out  of 
experiment  station  work  valuable  men.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  so  many  of  the 
station  workers  continue  to  remain  in 
station  work  in  spite  of  opportunities  for 
increasing  their  income  by  entering  the 
field  of  commerce  and  industry. 

JACOB  0.  LIPMAN. 


A  Motor  Trip  from  Maine  to  California 

All  men  have  hidden  in  their  hearts 
A  promise  laid  aside 
To  some  time  tread  the  wanderings 
With  careless  chance  for  guide. 

Bookkeeper,  clerk  and  business  man 
Will  nod  their  heads  and  say : 

“I'll  surely  take  a  roving  trip 
When  1  get  time  some  day.” 

A  gleam  will  light  their  work-dulled  eyes 
As  absently  they  gaze. 

In  half-forgotten  hopes  of  youth, 

And  dreams  of  yesterdays. 

But  this  conies  up.  and  that  prevents, 
Thus  ever  runs  the  tale ; 

The  man  who  -waits  on  circumstance 
Will  never  know  the  trail. 

IRA  SMITH. 

It  was  no  warning  sign  of  the  coming 
of  a  particularly  severe  Winter  that  so 
opportunely  led  us  to  forsake  the  good 
old  Pine  Tree  State  last  September  for 
Sunny  California.  But  rather  it  was  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  wanderlust  so 
well  expressed  in  the  above  verses.  Like 
many  others,  we  had  long  promised  our¬ 
selves  such  a  trip,  hut  obstacles,  seem¬ 
ingly  unsurmountable,  loomed  big  in  the 
way.  Finally  the  fallacy  of  “waiting  on 
circumstances”  dawned  upon  us,  and  with 
a  very  simple  outfit  which  made  us  inde- 


Motor  Used  on  the  Californian  Trip 
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pendent  of  all  save  gasoline  stations  and 
grocery  stores,  we  cranked  “Henry”  and 
were  off.  The  success  and  enjoyment  of 
such  an  undertaking  depends  much  on 
the  temperament  of  the  participants.  No 
one  with  a  fretful  disposition  or  who  is 
easily  daunted  should  attempt  it;  but  for 
those  who  love  the  big  outdoors,  aud  who 
wish  to  gain  first-hand  impression  of  our 
wonderful  country,  its  industries  and  peo¬ 
ple,  no  other  method  offers  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  To  us  who  had  worked  long  and 
hard  upon  the  farm  with  but.  little  relax¬ 
ation.  the  novelty  and  charm  of  the  veu- 
lure  far  exceeded  our  anticipations. 

The  simple  lake  and  woodland  ‘scenes 
of  our  native  State,  and  the  sublime  gran¬ 
deur  of  Niagara  and  the  Grand  Canyon, 
the  modern  architecture  of  our  busy  cities 
of  the  Central  States,  covered  with  cprn, 
cattle  and  swine,  and  the  volcanic  deserts 
and  the  adobe  houses  and  cliff  dwellings 
of  Arizona,  strewn  with  the  vetrified  re¬ 
mains  of  a  giant  forest,  all  offer  a  con¬ 
trast  and  variety  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  on  earth.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
half-dressed,  painted  female  seen  hob¬ 
bling  along  the  city  street  on  heels  which 
elevate  all  but  her  mind  and  the  “Lady 
of  the  Plains.”  whom  we  met  one  day  in 
Lew  Mexico.  She  was  mounted  aud 
dressed  in  true  cowboy  style,  not  omitting 
the  lariat  on  the  saddle  and  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on  her  head.  She  stopped 
us  to  inquire  if  we  had  overtaken  a 
horseman  leading  a  roan  pack  mare.  The 
man  in  question  was  her  husband,  whom 
she  was  expecting  home  after  a  three- 
months’  absence  on  the  range.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  been  riding  three  horses 
looking  after  their  own  herd  of  150  head, 
besides  caring  for  three  children.  Many 
of  us  in  New  England  have  heard  of  the 
word  optimism,  but  to  see  it  personified  in 
nil  its  glory  one  should  go  West.  In  all  our 
interviews  west  of  Ohio  we  were  always 
duly  informed  that  their  State  was  far 
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superior  in  climate  and  production  to 
any  of  its  neighbors,  and  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  section  in  which  we  might  chance 
to  he  was  the  finest  in  the  State. 

I  had  picked  some  choice  ears  from  a 
fine  field  of  corn  in  Illinois,  and,  wishing 
them  to  season  a  little  before  sending 
back  East,  I  did  not  mail  them  until  we 
reached  a  small  city  in  Iowa.  A  man 
jealous  of  the  prestige  of  his  State  was 
very  indignant  that  1  should  be  sending 
East  samples  of  Illinois  corn,  when  I  was 
“right  in  the  choicest  corn  district  of  the 
United  States.”  Lauds  in  these  States 
have  doubled  in  price  the  past  few  years, 
and  are  now  selling  for  from  $400  to  $600 
per  acre.  We  first  saw  irrigation  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Nebraska.  and  from  there  on  it  was 
an  important  factor  in  growing  Alfalfa 
and  sugar  beets. 

One  of  the  delights  of  such  a  trip  is 
the  chance  acquaintance  you  make  on  the 
way.  After  leaving  Denver  fellow  tour¬ 
ists  are  never  out  of  sight.  Many  towns 
provide  five  camping  grounds,  supplied 
with  water,  wood,  fireplaces,  registration 
booths,  etc.  At  such  places  there  are 
frequently  25  or  more  cars  parked  each 
night,  and  the  different  groups  preparing 
supper  by  the  blazing  fires  and  rehearsing 
the  day’s  adventures  makes  a  pleasing 
sight.  We  met  people  from  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  from  the 
Central  Stftes.  Goodfellowship  prevails, 
and  water,  gas,  provisions,  etc.,  are  shared 
with  the  unfortunate  who  may  be  in  need. 
Most  of.  the  breakdowns  are  caused  bv 
overloading,  fast  driving  or  starting  off 
with  a  worn-out  ear.  We  overtook  a 
couple  from  Rhode  Island  held  up  for 
repairs  in  a  desolate,  uninhabited  part 
of  the  Glorietta  Mountains,  in  New 
Mexico.  They  were  low  on  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  courage,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  good  supply.  They  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  their  car  should  give  them  so 
much  trouble,  as  they  had  motored  all 
over  New  England,  and  night  after  night 
had  driven  from  Providence  to  Boston 
and  back  without  any  mishap.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  this  man  after  reaching 
(  alifornia.  ITe  was  chipper  and  bright 
as  ever,  and  confided  to  me  that  they  had 
started  out  on  a  regular  joy-ride,  put¬ 
ting  up  at  the  best  hotels  and  living  high 
3  hey  barely  made  the  Promised  Land, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  car  on  ar¬ 
rival  To  those  who  would  attempt  such 
a  trip,  I  would  say,  do  not  overload  your 
car  or  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  '  We 
were  two  months  in  going  across,  which 
is  none  too  long  to  see  the  country  prop¬ 
erly.  and  be  able  to  start  out  fresh  each 
morning. 

Such  a  trip  need  not  be  expensive. 
The  total  cost  for  two,  including  gas.  oil, 
repairs,  food,  etc.,  was  under  $200.  and 
our  car  was  apparently  as  good  as  new 
when  we  reached  Los  Angeles,  not  even 
having  a  puncture.  We  used1  a  light 
covered  truck  body  on  a  new  Ford  chassis, 
our  entire  equipment  weighing  only  as 
much  as  with  touring  bodv  and  five  light 
passengers.  And  California?  The  land 
of  good  roads,  sunshine,  fruits,  flowers 
and  charming  bungalows,  with  people 
from  everywhere.  There  is  but  one  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  c.  M.  MOORE. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

As  usual,  the  Spring-sown  spinach  is 
playing  out.  It  is  a  very  brief  crop,  but 
it  makes  when  it  runs  to  seed  some  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  turn  under,  and  a  good 
warm  place  to  set  the  eggplants  that  will 
go  out  as  soon  as  we.  have  some  warm 
weather  But  with  about  two-tliirds  of 
Mav  gone,  we  have  had  little  May 
weather.  The  early  tomatoes  have  lived, 
but  have  a  very  pale  color  and  a  tough 
look  that  does  not  indicate  immediate 
progress.  The  reserve  plants  that  have 
bad  the  sashes  over  them  during  these 
cold  nights  look  far  better  than  the  ones 
set  out.  The  weather  keeps  doing  just 
the  opposite  of  the  predictions  from 
Washington. 

Last  Summer  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
crossing  in  my  collection  of  the  large 
flowering  Cannas.  and  I  have  25  varieties 
of  the  newest.  I  saved  a  goodly  quantity 
of  seed.  This  Spring  my  little  green¬ 
house  was  crowded,  and  I  had  no  room 
for  the  Canna  seed,  so  about  the  first  of 
April,  after  soaking  them  three  days,  I 
sowed  them  in  a  long  row  in  the  garden. 
When  my  old  gardener  was  setting  the 
stakes  for  the  early  tomato  plants  he  set 
a  row  right  alongside  the  row  where  the 
Canna  seed  had  been  sown,  as  I  had  sown 
them  myself,  and  he  merely  saw  that 
something  had  been  sown.  He  asked  me 
if  that  row  of  stakes  should  be  pulled 
up.  I  told  him  to  wait  and  see.  for  I 
had  little  hope  that  the  Canna  seed  would 
grow  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  had 
sown  them  rather  thickly  to  try  to  make 
more  certain  of  a  few.  But.  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  when  we  came  to  set  the  tomato 
plants  we  found  the  Cannas  coming  up 
very  thickly.  Many  of  them  showing 
bronze  leaves  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
of  the  King  Humbert  crosses  on  the 
Fiery  Cross,  and  vice  versa,  were  going 
to  show  up.  But  the  little  plants  were 
so  thick  that  it  was  evidently  hardly  a 
fair  show  to  get  well-developed  growth. 
Therefore.  I  am  taking  the  little  seedlings 
up  and  potting  them,  as  I  now  have  room 
in  the  greenhouse.  I  have  seldom  failed 
to  get  good  varieties  from  seed  of  the 
improved  Cannas;  in  fact,  many  as  good 
as  or  better  than  many  over  which  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  boasting,  but  I 
have  never  named  any,  and  evei'y  Spring 
have  given  friends  plenty  of  the  rhizomes, 
only  to  find  that  they  generally  lose  them 
and  I  have  to  give  them  more  the  next 
Spring.  Still,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  ! 
other  people  happy,  even  if  some  valuable  , 
seedlings  are  wasted. 

Of  the  named  Cannas.  I  find  that 
Five  Brand  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
its  progeny,  Fiery  Cross,  for  which  I  paid 
$2  for  a  small  one-bud  piece  two  years 
ago.  Fiery  Cross  would  be  fine  if  it 
would  make  stalk  strong  enough  to  hold 
its  great  head  of  flowers  erect.  But  in 
m.v  grounds  it  invariably  hangs  its  head. 
Crossing  on  the  stiff,  erect  stems  of  the 
King  Humbert  may  result  in  something 
better.  The  Canna  called  Yellow  King 
Humbert  is  a  fairly  good  golden  yellow 
splashed  and  spotted  with  yellow.  But 
why  call  it  King  Humbert  when  it  in  no 
way  resembles  the  real  King  Humbert?. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  black  muck 
soils  has  been  very  badly  damaged  by  the 
freeze  of  May  7,  hut  there  is  a  fairly  good 
crop  on  the  high  grounds.  It  is  claimed 
that  apples  and  peaches  are  both  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  have  not  examined  any  or¬ 
chards,  but  my  garden  trees  certainly 
have  not  a  peach.  The  plum  trees  are 
carrying  a  fair  crop.  The  scarcity  of 
labor  is  felt  by  the  strawberry  growers. 
Last  year  they  got  the  crops  picked  for 
two  cents  a  box.  This  year  most  of  the 
growers  are  offering  three  cents,  and  some 
as  high  as  four  cents,  and  it  looks  as 
though  more  would  have  to  pay  four 
cents  to  get  help. 

Various  prices  are  being  offered  for  to¬ 
matoes  by  the  eanners.  The  highest  price 
I  have  noted  is  $30  a  ton.  I  believe  that 
the  general  average  will  be  about  50  cents 
a  five-eighths  basket.  w.  F.  masse*. 


.In  the  days  before  prohibition.  Mi 
MacGregor,  strolling  up  the  banks  of  th 
lake,  came  upon  a  city  visitor  fishing,  bu 
with  nothing  iu  his  basket.  “Man."  sail 
MacGregor,  “ye  winua  catch  any  fisl 
*ouU  hae  tae  gaug  a  bit  furthe 
up  till  ye  come  tae  a  guid  spot.”  “Bu 
know  when  I  come  to  a  goo< 
spot.  TIoots.  moil,”  said  MacQregoi 
.vo  can  easy  tell  a  guid  spot  by  the  mini 
i  ,  ZTt.v  bottles  lyin’  about.”— Every 
body’s  Magazine. 
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The  Combination  for 
Engines  that  Pump  Oil 

In  addition  to  preventing  fuel  from  wasting  past  them,  piston 
rings  should  regulate  and  control  the  flow  of  lubricating  oil 
to  prevent  it  from  fouling  spark  plugs  and  causing  carbon 
deposits. 

In  engines  where  the  flow  of  oil  is  excessive  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  install  a  McQuay-Norris  SupereifC  Ring 
in  the  top  groove  of  each  piston  with  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rings  in  all  other  grooves. 

This  combination  of  time-tested  Piston  Rings  increases  your 
engine’s  power  by  insuring  equalized  cylinder  compression, 
saves  the  waste  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil,  and  decreases 
,  carbon  and  fouled  spark  plug  troubles. 

These  are  the  only  piston  rings  of  their  kind.  They  are 
made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and 
model  of  gas  engine.  Repairmen  everywhere  can  furnish 
any  desired  sizes  promptly.  If  he  hasn’t  them  in  stock  he  can 
get  them  within  a  few  hours  from  his  jobber’s  complete  stock. 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
This  Booklet 

It  explains  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  both  of  these 
McQuay-Norris  Rings 
and  gives  you  a  clear, 
non-technical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  by 
which  motor  power  is 
efficiently  developed. 
Address  Dept.  AR 
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HT-  STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


A  Price  Easy 


Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully, 
invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 

THRESHERS 

73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  sttength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  farmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Threshennen.  Scud  postal  now  for  our  Catalog. 
It’s  free. 

/A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  B.x  A-3  Poultney,  Vt. 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


Galvanized—  *  JL  ROOFING 
Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight. 

These  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust- resisting  galvanized 
shoots  manufactured  for  Hooting.  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos, 

Flumes,  Culverts,  eto.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brand  Indicates  that 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  b  e  residences  and  pnhltc  buildings  use 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  ’‘better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building 


is  used.  Sold  by  weight 
Copper  Steel  Hooting 
valuable  information. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  ROOFING 


FREIGHT  CHARGES 
PAID 


EQUALS  AMY 
ROOFING  MADE 

Century  Roll  Roofing  lays  better, 
lasts  longer  and  costs  less.  Made  from 
best  long-fiber  felt  saturated  with  our  own 
secret  formula.  Fully  guaranteed  to  defy  sun, 
snow,  ice.  wind  and  weather.  Anyone  can  lay  it, 
Docs  not  buckle,  rot,  crack,  tear  out  or  frazzle. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


Selling  direct  from  factory  saves  you  Iota  of 
money.  Direct  shipment  from  nearest  ol  14 
wsrohouses  mskes  quick  delivery  certsln.  WE 

PAY  THE  FREIGHT  to  your  station.  Thousands 
of  users  ara  satisfied  and  will  buy  no  other  kind. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 


Let  us  Bend  you  free  samples, 
big  bargain  catalog  and  money 
saving  pricelist.  Don't  spend  a 
dollar  for  roofing  until  you  get 
them.  Write  TODAY.  Let  us 
prove  we  save  you  big  money. 
CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

303  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III. 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


'  You  can  ^  make  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  pasta  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 

save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

JJoeawork  equal  to $300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modem  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 

I  W  rite  for  catalog  now. 

'  Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  475  .Nehawka 

Ncbrtiks 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

PAI  I/rn  Threshes  cow  peas  iud  soybeans 
JVljlf  lU  from  ttie  mown  viuos  wheat. 

oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  beeu  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Huger  Pea  &  Bean  thresher  th).. Morristown.  lean. 
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GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 
For  External  Use  on 
The  Human  Body 

[ERIOUS  RESULTS  through  Blood  Poisoning 
are  liable  from  scratches,  cuts  or  wounds  from 

rusty  nails  or  other  metal. 


=  It  is  astonishing 
j  how  quickly 

I  Caustic  Balsam  | 

=  relieves  f 

I  STIFFNESS  and 
1  LAMENESS 
i  RHEUMATISM 
|  NEURALGIA 
1  STRAINS 
1  SPRAINS 
I  LUMBAGO 
I  BACKACHE 
I  SORE  THROAT 
=  CHEST  COLD 
1  STIFF  JOINTS 
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This  Great 
Remedy 

applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive;  is  a  perfect  anti¬ 
septic;  soothes  while  it  heals. 

What  it  has  done  for  others — 

It  will  do  for  you 

Write  us  for  any  information  desired. 
$1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  sent 
parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car* 
l  ies  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  dan- 
eer.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  CataloK  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO., Westerville,  O. 


For  Sale-13  Acres 

barns  ;  outbuildings  ;  2  miles  from  depot,  on  good  road. 
Price.  88,600.  Carp  A.  Kahlbaum,  Nanckt,  New  York 


For  Sale-/*Yuif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New 


Kill  Rats  Way 


In  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  lias  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens 
or  pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  olfensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Dauysz  Virus, 
r  n  I  Get  our  r'ree  book  oil  rats  and 

PfAP  HOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS  and 
"  *  ww  —wwlt  how  to  get  some. 

G.  Y.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


BINDER  TWIflE 

Oct  ouv  astonishingly  low  prioe  to  Oranges,  Equity  Unions, 
Farm  Bureaus,  etc.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Free  samples. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  40,  MELROSE,  0HI9 


SAVE  on  fuel;  save  on  labor;  save  on  materials.  Knowing  the  com¬ 
fort  of  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.  warmth  you  can  defy  the  coldest 
winter.  Install  a  Richardson  One  Pipe  Heater,  which  sends  warmth  to 
every  room  from  a  single  register  and  requires  no  pipes  or  no  cutting 
up  of  the  house,  no  matter  what  its  construction  may  be.  Remember 
that  the  design  of  the 

RICHARDSON  ONE  PIPE  HEATER 

gives  such  ample  cold  air  space  around 
the  hot  air  chamber  of  the  heater  that 
the  cellar  is  kept  at  the  proper  low  tem¬ 
perature  for  vegetables.  The  direction 
of  the  arrows  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  illustrates  the  method  of  taking 
the  cold  air  from  the  house  and  send¬ 
ing  it  back  again  in  a  stream  of  warmth 
to  every  room. 

Send  us  a  description  of  your  house  and 
we  will  supply  you  with  full  particulars  of 
this  famous  heater.  Ask  for  Booklet  D . 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

258-260  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Rochester  Providence 

Richardson 


Patriotism  on  a  Sure  Foundation 


An  Old  Friend. — It  seems  to  me  not 
so  very  long  ago,  as  I  look  back,  but  we 
were  in  the  early  sixties  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  began  to  come  to  our  home  in 
Western  New  York.  At  that  time  it  was 
published  in  Rochester,  and  it  was  quite 
different  in  size  and  shape  then  from  what 
it  is  now ;  but  its  coming  was  looked 
forward  to  then  by  the  hoys  and  girls  of 
our  farm  home  just  as  eagerly  as  it  is 
new.  In  fact,  for  some  reasons  we 
watched  for  the  paper  more  wistfully  in 
those  days  than  young  folks  would  be 
likely  to  watch  now,  Jor  it  brought  us  the 
latest  news  from  the  great  Civil  War  then 
in  progress. 

Watching  for  the  Flag. — At  the  top 
of  the  first  column  of  one  of  the  pages 
of  the  paper  we  loved  so  well,  in  those 
days  appeared  a  pretty  picture  of  the 
Old  Flag.  How  it  used  to  stir  our  hearts 
just  to  look  at  that  beautiful  Hag,  with 
its  folds  rippling  in  the  breeze!  Up  in 
the  attic  of  our  home  now  we  have  the 
files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  when  I  get 
them  out  and  look  at  the  pages  which  told 
the  story  of  the  war,  and  especially  when 
I  cast  my  eyes  upon  that  flag  up  in  the 
corner,  the  old  enthusiasm  comes  back  to 
me.  I  wonder  if  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  day  know  just  what  was  the  spirit 
of  the  young  folks  of  1SC0  to  1865? 

The  Flagstaff  by  the  Road. — Would 
the  boys  of  today  do  as  my  younger 
brother  and  I  did.  go  a  mile  from  home, 
cut  a  pine  pole  and  drag  it  all  the  way 


they  can  lead  the  nation  out  of  the 
shadows  through  which  it  is  just  now 
passing.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
shut  our  eyes  blindly  and  go  where  every 
leader  says  “Come !”  As  long  as  we  are 
free  men  we  have  the  right  to  watch  our 
public  officials  and  bring  them  to  account 
if  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the  right 
standard.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  be  all  the  time  finding  fault  with  ex¬ 
isting  conditions.  By  all  means  are  we 
to  stand  true  for  the  principles  upon 
which  our  government  was  founded.  And 
in  every  word  we  speak  we  are  to  be 
sane  and  sound  and  reasonable. 

The  Hidden  Sailor  Suit. — May  I  tell 
this  little  story  to  illustrate  what  I  mean? 
While  the  war  was  going  on.  after  a  few 
days’  absence  from  the  farmhouse  we  had 
been  occupying  during  the  Summer 
months.  I  missed  a  suit  of  work  clothes 
I  had  left  upstairs.  We  hunted  every¬ 
where  and  could  not  find  “hide  nor  hair” 
of  that  suit.  From  some  other  things 
that  had  happened  about'  the  house,  we 
were  quite  sure  that  it  had  been  entered 
while  we  were  away ;  but  why  should 
anybody  take  that  poor  old  suit  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  some  other  things  of  greater 
value?  After  the  frost  came  that  Fall, 
one  day  mother  came  in  from  the  back¬ 
yard  holding  in  her  hands  a  bundle  of 
something  blue  she  had  found  under  some 
wilted  bushes.  When  that  package  was 
unrolled  we  found  that  it  was  a  complete 
suit  of  sailor  clothes.  The  cap  was  there; 


A  Group  of  Farm  Babios.  Fig.  .19  J 


hack  and  set  it  up  by  the  side  of  the  road? 
Would  they  feel  that  it  was  just  the 
thing  to  swing  at  the  top  of  the  pole  a 
piece  of  muslin  with  stripes  painted  by 
hand  in  red,  and  stars  of  white  cut  out 
and  sewed  upon  the  field  of  blue  by 
mother’s  own  fingers?  It  was  a  very 
humble  sort  of  a  flag,  hut  it  looked  beau¬ 
tiful  to  us  six  hoys  and  girls,  and  I  know 
the  young  folks  of  the  neighborhood  loved 
and  respected  it  just  as  much  as  we  did. 
It  preached  its  sermon  of  loyalty  faith¬ 
fully  to  every  passerby.  And  after  the 
message  came  that  father  had  giveu  his 
best  for  the  country  and  laid  down  for 
the  last  time  in  the  Southland,  our  flag 
seemed  even  dearer  to  us  than  before. 
Now  it  spoke  of  a  nation  whose  unity 
had  been  bought  with  a  price — the  price 
of  a  father’s  life. 

A  Teacher  of  Patriotism. — The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  those  days  was  what  it  always 
has  been  since,  a  teacher  of  pure  and  un¬ 
alloyed  patriotism.  I  well  remember  the 
fine  bits  of  literature  its  column  con¬ 
tained.  Snatches  of  some  of  them  come 
to  me  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
50  years.  We  learned  many  of  them  to 
speak  at  the  little  white  seboolhouse  that 
my  father  built  before  he  went  into  the 
army.  Uot  one  word  that.  I  ever  read 
from  the  pages  of  our  best-loved  paper  hut 
rang  true  as  gold. 

A  Need  of  Our  Day. — And  that  brings 
me  to  what  I  want  to  say.  Sometimes 
my  heart  is  hurt  a  little  hit  by  the  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  dropped  by  some  who  do 
not,  I  really  think,  know  just  what  the 
effect  of  their  word  will  be  upon  the 
young  people,  and,  no  doubt,  upon  some 
of  older  years,  by  way  of  criticism  of  our 
country  and  the  men  who  are  trying,  as 
I  believe  most  of  them  are,  to  do  the  best 


so  was  the  neckerchief,  and  in  one  of  the 
pockets  was  a  card  bearing  the  name  of 
a  man  and  a  battleship.  Little  by  little 
we  put  things  together,  and  con  elm  I  <11 
that  the  mystery  of  the  stolen  suit  could 
he  solved.  Some  boy  had  deserted  from 
his  post  of  duty  ou  the  man-of-war.  He 
had  found  his  way  1100  miles  out  into  the 
country,  had  come  to  this  old  house  and 
thought  out  the  plan  of  hiding  his  iden¬ 
tity  by  exchanging  his  fine  suit  of  navy 
blue  for  that  old  suit,  of  mine.  Then  he 
went  on.  God  only  knows  where. 

Who  Should  Wear  the  Suit/ — That 
suit  was  made  of  good  cloth.  It  could 
be  made  over  iuto  a  suit  for  the  little 


ap  of  the  farm,  and  somebody  sug- 
Sted  that ;  hut  something  in  me  re¬ 
lied  aganist  the  idea.  “No,”  I  said ; 
hat  never  shall  be!  We  will  not  do 
i.vthing  that  will  make  our  little  man 
ink  every  time  he  puts  that  suit  on.  ‘I 
1  wearing  a  deserter’s  clothes.’  ”  w  no 
mid  wish  to  plant  a  stigma  like  that  on 
e  heart- of  a  boy?  We  never  would 
it ! 

Influences  That  Last.  —  For  the 
lallest  things  have  a  lasting  influence, 
ords  are  remembered.  Actions  mold 
aracter.  What  you  and  I  say  in  the 
esence  of  our  boys  and  girls  somehow 
other  works  out  in  character.  That 
tie  flag  up  in  the  corner  of  the  paper 
it  something  into  the  web  and  woof  or 
e  life  of  the  hoys  and  girls  who  saw 
The  fine,  true  articles  published  and 
mm  it  ted  to  memory  did  much  toward 
lildiug  up  a  body  of  men  and  women 
(lose  hearts  were  like  pure  gold.  So 
is  is  the  thought1:  Be  watchful  over  the 
ings  you  say.  Let  even  the  meditations 
your  heart  be  “true  and  righteous  alto- 
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r  I  ^HIS  trade-mark  is  branded  in 
*  red  on  one  side  of  the  Still 
Better  Willard — the  only  storage 
battery  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 

136  passenger  car  and  truck 
manufacturers  have  selected  this 
battery,  knowing  from  experience 
that  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
is  far  superior  to  wood  or  any  other 
form  of  storage  battery  ;nsulation. 


136  Manufacturers  Using  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


Acason 

Acme 

All  American 
Allis -Chalmers 
American 
LaFrance 
Apex 

*Apperson 

Armleder 

Atterbury 

*Aubum 

Austin 

Bacon 

Bell 

Belmont 
Bessemer 
Betz 
Biddle 
Brockway 
Buffalo 
*Buick 
Cannonball 
Capitol 
♦Case 
*  Chevrolet 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Collier 

*For  Export 


Colonial 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dart 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

F  WD 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garford 

G  M  C 

Giant 

Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 

H  C  S 

Hurlburt 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 


Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 
Indiana 
International 
(I.  H.  C.) 

*  Kissel 
Koehler 
Lancia 
Lexington 
♦Liberty 
Luverne 
Madison 
Marmon 
Menominee 
Mercer 
Mercury 
Meteor  (Phila.) 
M  H  C 
♦Mitchell 
Murray 
McFarlan 
♦McLaughlin 
Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 


Nelson  & 
LeMoon 
Noble 
Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
♦Olds 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 

♦Paige 

Parker 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Preston 

Rainier 
*Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Riddle 
Robinson 
R  6s  V  Knight 
Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 


Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Shelby 

Signal 

Singer 

Southern 

Standard  8 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 

Tarkington. 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tow  Motor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 

Vulcan 

Ward  LaFrance 

White 

Wilson 

Winther 

Winton 

Wolverine 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Stop  kicking 

at  the  price  of  paint 
Buy  Lowe  Brothers’ 


What  a  paint  costs  you,  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  surface  it 
will  cover,  quite  as  much  as 
how  much  it  costs  per  gallon. 
How  long  it  lasts,  depends  on 
how  the  surface  is  covered,  as 
well  as  what  paint  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with. 

The  paint  that  Lowe  Broth¬ 
ers  make,  will,  with  just  ordi¬ 
nary  brushing,  go  farther  than 
other  paints.  This  is  c.  fact 


we  have  proven  over  and  over, 
and  can  do  it  over  and  over 
again. 

What  ever  way  you  figure  it, 
the  cost  of  Lowe  Brothers’ 
Paint  figures  less,  because  it 
actually  does  do  so  much 
more.  It’s  sold  by  the  one 
leading  dealer  in  each  town. 
Send  for  circular — “Figure 
Your  Paint  Costs  with  a 
Brush — Not  a  Pencil." 
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^Lbwe  Brothers 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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IF  YOU  TRY  IT 

YOUll  BUY  IT 


The  Merry  Garden  Auto  Cultivator 

■will  cut  down  your  labor  expense — one  man 
with  this  power  cultivator  will  do  the  work 
of  four  men  with  hand  cultivators  and  do  it 
easier  and  better.  It  will  cultivate  any  kind  of 
truck  crops  whether  in  clay,  sand  loam  or  muck  and 
furnish  portable  power.  Travels  160  to  200  feet  per 
minute;  speed  control  on  handle.  Easy  to  operate. 
Easy  to  turn  around  or  back  up.  Equipped  with  the 
well  known  2  h.  p.  water  cooled  Evinrude  motor. 
Efficient,  dependable,  practical — 
the  cultivator  for  your  farm. 


Price 

$215 

F.O.B.  Cleveland 

Sold  on  money- 
back  guarantee  with 
privilege  of  testing  and 
proving  it  on  your  own 
farm.  Send  for  descriptive 
folder  and  our  terms. 

and 


We  will  consider 
Loan  Applications 

The  demand  for 

loans  exceeds  the 
money  supply.  We  will, 
however,  gladly  consider 
applications  from  New 
York  State  farmers  in 
the'  order  of  application 
and  in  such  amounts  as 
available  funds  permit. 

Particulars  upon  request 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  Se 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Freshwater 

^XaiLowCosi 

theWorkleft  Out 
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this  pumping 
outfit  save  your 
back,  time  and 
money.  For  only 
a  few  cents  this 
tireless  outfit  will 
keep  your  home  and  stock  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  .with  fresh 
water. 

The  outfit  shown  consists  of 
our  \pi  H.  P.  “National  Chief’’  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine,  with  Webster  magneto, 
and  cut  geared  pump  jack,  mounted. 
Jack  attachable  to  any  style  pump. 
Engine  instantly  detachable.  Belt 
drive  outfits  for  those  who  prefer. 
“National  Chief”  engines  give  great¬ 
est  horse-power  per  dollar  invested. 
A  5-year  guarantee  with  every  one. 

30  Days’  Trial 
Easy  Payments 

Get  the  details  of  our  30-day 
Trial  Offer,  Easy-Payment  Plan  and 
our  binding  Money-Back  Guarantee 
— all  explained  in  special  circular 
showing  our  complete  line  of  Na¬ 
tional  Chief”  engines  and  sawrigs  for 
kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Avoid  high  prices 
mistakes  by  getting 
our  prices  first.  Write 
today  for  this  engine 
circular  and  our  New 
Spring  Supplement 
showing,  over  350  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  big 
savings  on  farm  im¬ 
plements. 

National  Farm 
Equipment  Co. 

Dept  D 

98  Chambers  St., New  York 


School 

One  School  District  ‘  Does  It  Ourselves” 

Last  year  our  school  district,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others  throughout  the  State,  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  we  would  have  to  install 
sanitary  toilets  of  certain  types  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
types  approved  by  the  department  were 
rather  expensive,  and  the  trustee  appealed 
to  the  district  superintendent,  who  told 
him  it  was  the  law  and  we  must  comply 
with  it.  The  trustee  then  consulted  a 
lawyer,  and  was  told  that  we  could  fight 
the  matter  in  the  courts  and  probably 
win  out.  but  it  would  cost  more  than  the 
toilets  would,  and  his  advice  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  and  not  bother  to  install  them. 
His  opinion  was  that  after  they  were 
purchased  the  matter  would  be  dropped, 
as  far  as  the  department  was  concerned. 
The  toilets  were  finally  purchased  for 
$170.  and  it  certainly  was  a  cheap  look¬ 
ing  pile  of  junk  for  the  money. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in 
the  district  over  the  matter,  as  well  as 
over  many  other  things.  The  matter  of 
compelling  a  large  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  over  to  physical  training  was  the 
chief  of  these.  Several  teachers  are  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  if  they  were 
to  give  this  training  the  amount  of  atten- 
ion  they  are  expected  to  they  would  have 
very  little  time  to  teach  the  three  R’s. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  held 
May  4  the  general  dissatisfaction  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  : 

Whereas,  on  advice  by  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent  that  a  ruling  by  the  State 
Education  Department  was  the  law,  this 
district  was  forced  to  expend  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  an  expensive,  impractical 
and  unnecessary  so-called  sanitary  toilet 
for  the  school  property ;  and, 

Whereas,  a  large  amount  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  time  is  taken  up  with  attending  con¬ 
ferences  and  with  physical  teaming  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  children,  which  latter  seem 
rather  unnecessary  for  children  who  walk 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  miles  to 
school  every  day ;  and. 

Whereas  it  would  appear  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  is  more  concerned 
in  forcing  districts  to  provide  unnecessary 
exercises  and  accessories  that  create  jobs 
and  sales  for  said  accessories  than  in  prac¬ 
tical  educational  matter ;  and, 

Whereas  the  voters  of  District  No.  5, 
town  of  White  Creek,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty.  State.  of  New  York,  believe  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  attending 
the  above  district  school  to  dispense  with 
many  of  the  requirements  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That,  in  the  o’piuion  of  the 
voters  of  the  district  here  present,  the 
newly  elected  trustee  should  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  raise  enough  money  by  taxation 
to  pay  the  total  expenses  of  the  district 
school  for  the  year  3920-21,  in  case  the 
Department  of  Education  decides  to  with¬ 
hold  our  share  of  the  public  money  and 
teacher’s  bonus  because  of  our  not  com¬ 
plying  with  those  requirements,  and  we 
suggest  that;  the  trustee  call  a  special 
school  meeting  of  the  residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  vote  on  the  question. 

It  is  vei’y  probable  that  the  special 
meeting  called  for  in  the  resolution  will 
be  held  soon  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
trustee  is  instructed  to  hire  the  best 
teacher  it  is  possible  to  secure,  with  the 
understanding  that  should  the  bonus  al¬ 
lowed  rural  school  teachers  be  withheld 
through  any  failure  of  the  district  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  district  will  make  the  deficit 
good. 

District  No.  5  has  always  taken  consid¬ 
erable  pride  in  the  conduct  of  4s  school, 
and  for  several  years  now  has  kept  the 
same  teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany 
Normal  College.  In  theory  the  public 
money  was  to  be  a  help  to  the  weaker 
and  more  sparsely  populated  sections  to 
have  better  schools,  but  in  practice  it 
seems  to  be  a  club  held  over  the  rural 
schools  to  compel  them  to  follow  the  fads 
and  fancies  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  JOHN  COTTRELL. 


Who  Pays  for  Tuition? 

My  children  are  still  under  16  years  of 
age.  and  I  am  sending  them  to  a  high 
school  in  a  neighboring  district,  as  there 
is  no  high  school  in  my  district.  As  I 
understand  it  the  State  pays  $40  for  each 
child  per  year.  If  excess  tuition  is 
charged,  must  I  pay  it,  or  should  my  dis¬ 
trict  pay  it?  Is  there  a  law  about  it,  or 
what  is  the  custom  iu  other  districts? 

New  York.  E.  M.  K. 

We  have  explained  this  several  times. 
The  law  requires  school  attendance  of 
children,  up  to  the  age  of  16  years  for 
certain  exemptions.  As  it  compels  at¬ 
tendance,  the  State  and  district  are  under 


Matters 


obligations  to  give  proper  education.  If 
the  district  does  not  provide  a  coui'se  of 
education  to  fit  the  age  and  ability  of  the 
child,  the  parents  may  send  him  to  the 
nearest  high  school  (after  he  finishes 
what  the  distinct  has  provided).  The 
State  provides  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
this  extra  tuition  fee,  and  if  this  does 
not  cover  the  extra  charge,  the  district 
must  pay  the  balance. 


The  Underpaid  Rural  School  Teacher 

I  disagree  very  strongly  with  “Mother 
Bee”  in  the  article  on  page  7,S7 
in  regal’d  to  school  conditions.  She 
says  teachers  are  paid  more  than  they 
eai-n.  and  cites  $10  to  $15  per  week  as 
wages.  I  wonder  if  she  realizes  that  un¬ 
skilled  day  laborers  in  our  cities  are  paid 
$30  to  $40  per  week,  and  that  there  is 
more  loafing  on  the  job  now  than  there 
was  when  this  same  class  of  labor  received 
only  a  dollar  a  day.  Teachers  (in  New 
Yoi’k  State,  at  least)  must  have  a  good 
education  and  some  training  befoi’e  they 
are  allowed  to  teach. 

The  author  says  that  teachers  work 
but  30  hours  a  week.  I  think  she  is  much 
mistaken.  Perhaps  a  few'  teachers  do 
try  to  shirk,  but  the  majority  of  them 
do  not  work  with  their  eyes  on  the  dock 
They  usually  reach  school  before  half¬ 
past  eight,  and  do  not  leave  until  nearly 
five,  or  if  they  leave  school  as  soon  as 
their  classes  are  over,  carry  home  work 
to  do  in  the  evening.  I  am  acquainted 
with  many  teachers,  and  was  one  mvself 
before  my  marriage  a  few  years  ago.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  insist  that  rural  teachers  work  inori 
than  30  hours  a  week.  Most  teachers  in 
i-ural  schools  have  no  noon  hour.  Thev  are 
expected  to  look  after  the  children,  su¬ 
pervise  games,  etc.  Where  there  is  a 
large  school  this  hour  is  often  harder  for 
the  teacher  than  the  regular  class  work 
yet  I  notice  “Mother  Bee”  does  not  count 
this  as  one  of  the  houi’S  in  which  the 
teacher  works.  Yet  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  laborer  is  not  given  an  hour  nooning, 
free  from  any  work  or  responsibility? 
Why  should  the  teacher  be  denied  this 
period  of  i*elnxation? 

I  think  the  reason  why  we  have  such 
poor  rural  schools  is  because  there  are  so 
many  people  who  want  to  get  something 
for. nothing.  They  begrudge  the  teacher 
a  living  wage  without  thinking  that  the 
teacher  must  receive  at  least  as  much  as 
untrained  laboi\  or  else  only  the  inefficient 
and  lazy  will  be  left  in  the  profession. 
The  worst  grumblers  are  usually  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  help  remedy  the 
conditions  of  which  they  complain.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  do  not  condescend  to  attend 
school  meetings,  but  reserve  the  right  to 
criticize  trustee  and  teacher  if  taxes  are 
high  or  the  school  poor.  As  a  member  of 
a  rural  school  boai’d  I  know  this  to  be 
true.  We  shall  have  better  rural  schools 
as  soon  as  farmers  (and  their  wives)  ai’e 
willing  to  spend  as  much  thought,  enei’gy 
and  money  on  their  children’s  education 
as  they  do  on  improving  their  dairy  cattle. 
As  .1  he  R.  N.-Y.  truly  says,  "We  must 
do  it  oiirselves.”  mbs.  m.a.b. 

New  York. 


Believes  in  the  Sanitary  Toilet 

•  Recently  I  have  noticed  several  items 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  State 
educational  ruling  on  sanitary  toilets.  1 
am  the  mother  of  three  children,  two  in 
school.  We  have  paid  about  $50  school 
tax  this  year.  On  account  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  teachers.  I  am  teaching  in  a  nearby 
rural  school.  Am  I  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion? 

I  think  the  ruling  concei’ning  indoor 
toilets  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
ever  been  done.  Provision  has  been  made 
concerning  schools  that  have  a  very  small 
attendance  and  assessment  or  schools  that 
are  soon  to  bo  abandoned.  Permanent 
schools  should  have  the  vei’y  best  equip¬ 
ment  that  the  district  can  afford.  They 
should  do  all  they  can  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  children.  Outdoor  toilets 
are  the  opportunity  for  more  vice  and  dis¬ 
ease  than  anything  else  in  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  Where  a  child  is  compelled  to  use 
one  in  all  kinds  of  weather  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  children  from  having  wjet 
ankles  many,  many  days  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  form  an  argument  that  the  pupil  does 
or  does  not  have  to  do  so  at  home.  At 
home  a  child  is  able  to  put  on  dry  stock¬ 
ings  when  necessai’y.  At  school  there  is 
no  chance  to  change. 

Outdoor  toilets  are  usually  near  the 
school  building,  bi’ceding  disease,  flics  and 
bringing  to  the  study  unpleasant  odors. 
But  more  than  anything  else,  the  outdoor 
toilet  is  seldom  if  ever  locked.  It  is  open 
to  every  passerby,  be  he  diseased  driver  or 
syphilitic  tramp.  If  there  is  no  running 
water  on  the  school  grounds  chemical 
closets  may  be  substituted  for  the  flush 
closet.  “First  Health,  Then  Wisdom. 
If  the  district  has  no  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments,  let  the  school  lead  and  teach  the 
improvement.  Do  not  keep  the  school  on 
a  low  plane  to  keep  it  with  the  district, 
but  let  the  district  rise  to  keep  with  the 
school.  If  this  lulling  is  not  a  law,  I  hope 
it  will  be  made  .so  before  the  year  1S  °ut- 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  parents  ought  to 
rise  together  and  see  that  the  ruling  is  en¬ 
forced,  even  if  they  have  to  dig  dowm  a 
little  deeper  into  their  poeketbooks  at  tax 
time.  MBS.  MABEL  F.  E.  BERRY. 
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A  Utilitor  plow*  faster  and 
better  than  a  horse  or  mule. 


WEST 

tilitoR 

The  Men  Who  Sell  It  Wanted  to  Know 
So  They  Used  4000  Acres  to  Find  Out 


Your  protection  in  buying  a  Utilitor  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  machine  has  been  forced  to  prove  its  own 
dependability  and  usefulness  before  any  man  would 
attempt  to  sell  it  to  you. 


Farmers  are  using  the  power¬ 
ful  Utilitor  for  line-shaft  belt 

u)oih. 


Long  before  we  attempted  to  establish  a 
selling  organization  for  the  Utilitor,  we  sent 
our  engineers  and  agricultural  -experts  over 
the  country  and  told  them  to  stay  until  they 
had  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  Utilitor  would  perform  satisfactorily 
under  the  conditions  placed  upon  it. 

They  tried  the  Utilitor  in  all  kinds  of  soil 
.breaking,  cultivating,  seeding,  truck  garden 
work,  nursery  work,  fruit  cultivation  and  last 
but  not  least  they  conducted  an  exhaustive 
test  of  the  Utilitor  on  belt  work  from  run¬ 
ning  a  grindstone  to  cutting  wood. 

We  found  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  for  field  work  special  rims  were 
necessary;  in  other  parts  of  the  country  we 
found  that  guards  on  the  machine  to  protect 
the  plants  were  necessary.  In  fact  we 
found  many  things  to  correct  and  several 
things  that  the  Utilitor  could  not  do,  such 
as  working  on  steep  hill  sides  and  in  swampy 
lands. 

But  we  proved  above  all  else  that  with 
the  adoption  of  the  changes  found  necessary 
as  a  result  of  the  many  gruelling  tests, 
that  the  Utilitor  was  unquestionably 
power  farming  utility  that  would  appeal  to 
the  practical  farmer  and  food  raiser  as  a 
cost-cutting,  profit-building  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  then  told  the  selling  field  that  we 
were  ready  to  do  business  with  them.  Now 
here  is  where  all  this  begins  to  concern  you. 


These  hard-headed  keen  merchandisers 
had  no  trouble  in  seeing  the  necessity  for 
such  a  machine  as  the  Utilitor,  but  they 
were  not  content  to  accept  our  word  alone 
for  what  the  Utilitor  would  do — how  it 
would  hold  up — how  well  it  would  work. 

They  readily  saw  that  the  resources  and 
experience  of  the  Midwest  Engine  Company 
were  behind  every  Utilitor  in  the  form  of  the 
most  comprehensive  service  system  to  own¬ 
ers  which  they  had  ever  seen  instituted. 

Still  they  were  not  satisfied.  They  wanted 
to  know  first  hand  what  the  Utilitor  would 
do  in  usage,  because  THEY  were  the  men 
who  had  to  show  YOU  what  the  Utilitor 
WOULD  DO. 

So  they  conducted  their  OWN  tests.  It 
has  been  estimated  conservatively  that  the 
Utilitor  has  undergone  tests  in  the  hands 
of  salesmen  and  dealers  involving  practi¬ 
cally  every  possible  use  —  some  4000 
ACRES  having  been  used  to  PROVE  to 
these  men  that  the  Utilitor  IS  BUILT 
RIGHT,  STAYS  RIGHT  and  is  applicable 
to  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

What  happened  is  this — the  Utilitor  sold 
itself  to  the  men  who  would  SELL  IT  TO 
YOU. 

Can  you  ask  for  a  better,  a  safer  method 
of  investigating  the  Utilitor  than  to  KNOW 
FIRST  that  the  man  who  sells  it  knows 
that  it  thoroughly  lives  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  EVERY  man  who  sells  it. 


'teM  : . .  J 

!  MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO. 

116  martindale  ave. 
i  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A.  » 

WSk  •—  .  ! 

y * f ; 1 1 1  around  the*  dotted  line  and  ni-te  this  ! 

*uurt'Ba  on  h  [Hint  card  if  you  do  not  care  to 
send  coupon.  • 

tion  on  .....  .  .  i/cntleuien— I’leaao  send  me  without  obliira-  * 

name  of  y?’V  l}ooklct  “HEATING  THE  GAME''  and  the  » 

I  1  ot  your  nearest  dealer.  • 

how  l  Y,,u  UV'/"1*""’’"'  information  so  that  vou  can  show  me  J 

1  “U  one  the  Utilitor  profitably  on  my  place.  • 

*  C’"n  ———acres.  I  raise  - - _ __ ___________  • 

r  ^hjoTi - i - TTT — I  produced  last  year - I* 

sandy,  marshy,  rolling  . 

Name  - _ _ _ ' _  J 

City  — _ _ _ _ _ _ • 

County - - - state _ I. 


But  Regardless  of  All  This,  Here  is  What 
We  Want  You  to  Do  When  You  are  Ready 


Don’t  accept  anybody’s  word  for  the  Utilitor's  perform¬ 
ance  but  your  OWN.  Let  all  that  we  have  told  you  simply 
be  an  incentive  to  want  to  know  more  about  this  machine 
for  YOURSELF. 

Any  Utilitor  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  the  Utilitor  doing  the  sort  of  work  done  on 
your  place.  You  can  rest  assured  that  he  will  tell  you  very 


frankly  if  the  Utilitor  WON’T  do  your  work.  You  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  buy  a  Utilitor  if  you  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  Utilitor  in  every  respect— mechan¬ 
ically,  economically  and  otherwise. 

If  you  don't  know  the  Utilitor  dealer  in  your  locality,  fill 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  his 
name.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  any  special  information 
on  the  Utilitor  which  you  may  require. 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


fully  understood,  but  the  results  are  fa¬ 
vorable. 


But  it  is  such  an  inert  body  and  so  in¬ 
soluble  that  for  prompt  results  you  might 
better  depend  on  the  carbonate  and,  still 
better,  on  the  hydrated  lime.  These,  if 
used  in  proper  amounts,  will  change  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  but  some  of  your  sticky 
Western  soils  are  almost  beyond  hope 
unless  you  can  get  the  lime  pretty  cheap. 
You  can  get  sulphur  into  the  soil  quicker 
and  better  by  adding  it ;  the  value  is  not 


Soap  in  Water  Glass 

By  accident  a  small  quantity  of  per¬ 
fectly  clean  soapy  water  was> thrown  into 
our  water-glass  solution.  Will  the  eggs 
save  and  will  it  be  all  right?  j.  w. 

Lebanon,  N.  J. 

All  may  be  well,  but  personally  we 
would  not  take  a  chance,  as  the  eggs  are 
worth  a  lot  more  than  new  solution. 


Fire  Extinguisher 

We  want  a  fire  extinguisher  for  a 
Grange  hall  where  the  temperature  some- 


Ushuj  the  Dust  Spray  in  an  Orchard 


Scratches  on  Leather 

A  leather  -  covered  davenport  was 
scratched  in  moving.  What  will  take  out 
the  marks?  mbs.  w.  J.  w. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  de¬ 
cide,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
leather  and  the  way  it  was  originally 
finished.  Most  fancy  leathers  are  sur¬ 
faced  by  machinery,  and,  of  course,  the 
scratches  go  more  or  less  below’  the  sur¬ 
face.  Polishing  with  a  suitable  abrasive, 
to  renew  the  surface  in  general,  and  fin¬ 
ishing  with  beeswax  in  turpentine  seems 
to  offer  the  best  chance  of  success,  but 
you  may  have  to  go  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  in  order  to  get  a  uniform  finish.  If 
any  reader  has  a  specific  remedy,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 


Gypsum  in  Place  of  Lime 

Some  dealers  are  offering  “agricultural 
gypsum”  for  use  instead  of  lime,  claiming 
it  is  of  more  value  on  account  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  it  contains.  How  will  the  effect  on 
the  soil  differ,  and  will  the  change  in 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  mechanical 
condition?  S.  M.  B. 

South  Dakota. 

The  sulphur  in  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
gypsum,  will  be  valuable  if  the  plants  can 
get  at  it.  and  that  depends  on  so  many 
factors  that  no  one  can  surely  say  what 
will  be  the  result?  The  sulphate  of  lime 
ought  to  be  very  much  cheaper  than  the 
hydrated  lime,  as  it  is  merely  a  natural 
rock,  ground,  and  should  be  cheaper  than 
ground  limestone;  but  that  is  largely  a 
matter  of  freight  rates.  “Land  plaster.” 
which  is  another  name  for  the  same  stuff, 
has  had  a  use  for  many  years ;  it  has  been 
more  popular  than  at  present;  now  the 
swing  seems  to  be  again  in  its  favor. 


yet  proved.  The  Lipman  scheme  is  to 
add  the  sulphur  to  the  manure  with  the 
ground  phosphate  rock  and  depend  on  a 
rather  complicated  bacterial  action  to 
render  both  available.  The  action  is  not 


times  drops  to  30  deg.  F.,  and  which  will 
last  till  used.  f.  h.  f. 

The  one  and  only  thing  for  you  is  car¬ 
bon  tetrachloride,  which  is  sold  in  fancy 
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containers  under  fancy  names.  At  whole¬ 
sale  it  is  now  sold  at  10  or  12  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  drug  or  chemical  house,  or 
even  a  paint  dealer,  will  get  it  for  you, 
or  perhaps  your  Grange  purchasing  agent 
can  get  it  at  reasonable  price.  It  can 
neither  burn  nor  freeze  if  you  will  add 
about  10  per  cent  "of  naphtha,  and  this 
last  will  not  help  the  fire,  if  the  stuff  is 
used,  but  will  help  the  tetrachloride  put 
the  fire  out.  as  it  helps  to  spread  the 
vapor.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  get 
some  of  the  regular  outfits,  but  you  can 
get  the  effect  from  the  regular  glass 
“grenades”  filled  by  yourselves,  or  from 
glass  bottles,  well  corked,  in  both  cases, 
and  with  a  little  wax  melted  over  the 
corks  to  prevent  slow  loss. 


Luminous  Oil 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  luminous 
oil.  sometimes  used  for  fish  bait?  b.  s. 

Jaffrey,  N.  II. 

If  you  will  take  a  bit  of  yellow  phos¬ 
phorus,  which  must  be  fresh,  say  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  put  in  a  dry  bottle, 
and  add  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  castor 
oil,  and  then  warm  in  water  a  little  above 
blood  heat,  and  then  shake  hard  till  cool, 
repeating  the  process  till  the  phosphorus 
seems  to  have  about  gone,  you  will  have 
a  bottle  of  oil  which  will  glow  every  time 
you  let  in  air,  and  will  continue  to  glow 
till  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  taken  up. 
You  will  also  have  a  very  noisonous  and 
very  dangerous  oil.  and  it  may  be  against 
the  law  in  your  State  to  use  that  kind 
of  bait;  but,  then,  that  is  your  lookout. 
It  is  possible  that  sweet  oil  will  do  as 
well  or  better  than  the  castor ;  none  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  hand  to  try.  But  you 
must  take  the  greatest  care  with  all  these 
phosphorus  mixtures,  and  with  phos¬ 
phorus  itself.  Cut  it  under  water  and 
burn  up  what  you  have  left.  It  docs  not 
pay  to  keep  it,  as  it  will  slowly  turn  to 
the  other  form  which  is  no  use. 


“I’M  all  in  the  dark  about  how  these 
bills  are  to  be  paid,”  said  Mr.  ILardup  to 
his  wife.  “Well,  Henry,”  she  said,  as  she 
added  another  one  to  the  already  large 
pile,  “you  will  be  if  you  don’t  pay  that 
one.  It’s  the  gas  bill.” — Credit  Lost. 


the  formula  on  the  can  shows  it  con¬ 
tains  no  worthless  adulterants.  It’s 


PURE  WHITE  LEAD 
pURE  WHITE  ZINC 
PURE  LINSEED  OIL 
turpentined^ 

AND  NOTHING  ELSE" 


4SS 


You  know  this 


is  good  paint 


y— i  T/^\  r*  The  Guaranteed 

U  £j  V  U  L  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 


all  paint  paint — paint  to  the  last  drop  in  the  can.  That’s 
why  Devoe  takes  fewer  gallons  and  wears  years  longer. 


COVERS  MORE  THAN  YOU  ADVERTISE 


Morrisville,  Vt. 


I  have  used  Devoe  paints  for  many  years.  They  cover  more  than  you 
advertise  and  stand  every  test.  Seventeen  years  ago  a  painter  estimated 
10  gallons  for  a  house  and  had  enough  left  for  another  coat,  which  was 
applied  ten  years  after  the  first  two.  It  was  Devoe,  and  this  impressed 
me  eo  much  that  I  have  used  Devoe  ever  since. 


LASTED  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


WILLIS  P.  THAYER. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


My  stable  was  painted  with  Devoe  fifteen  years  ago  and  it  has  weathered 
■o  well  I  wish  to  have  it  repainted  with  the  same  kind.  It  must  be  the 
Kinc  in  the  mixture  that  keeps  it  so  lasting. 

E.  M.  BEALE. 


DEVOE  PAINT: — wears  longer — looks  better. 
CHEAP  PAINT: — does  neither — costs  more. 

Let  us  send  you  the  free  booklet  on  painting,  “Keep  Appearances  Up  and 
Expenses  Down.”  Write  for  it  today.  And  we'll  direct  you  to  the  nearest 
Devoe  Agent. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Go  .,  Inc. 

101  Fulton  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York — Chicago — New  Orleans — Houston — Buffalo — Boston 


PAINT  CEVSS  PAINT 


developed  spark-plug  trouble.  The  best  assurance 
against  this  is  to  use  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 

Consider  Bethlehem  construction.  The  mica  in  the 
Bethlehem  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wrapped  around 
the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica  washers, 
to  make  the  plug  stand  the  heavy  strains  put  on  it 
by  tractor  operation. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  You  will  find  Bethlehem 
Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  equally  dependable. 
Studebaker  and  Marmon  find  them  the  best  standard 
equipment.  So  do  48  other  manufacturers. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  goes 
into  the  subject  of  spark  plugs,  and  shows  you  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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THE  Moline  Universal  Tractor  makes  possible 
a  real  system  of  Power  Farming  instead  of 
tractor  plus  horse  farming.  It  does  not  reverse 
the  old-established  order  of  farming.  It  does 
not  add  expense — but  cuts  it. 

It  places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where  the 
horses  stood.  It  is  operated  in  the  same  manner 
as  horses — from  the  seat  of  the  implement.  And 
it  does  all  the  field  work  that  horses  do,  including 
cultivation  of  row  crops. 

It  adds  more  power  and  speed  to  an  old  princi¬ 
ple.  And  if  this  principle  isn’t  correct,  then 
farming  has  always  been  done  backward,  and 
you  would  be  operating  your  implements  from 
the  horse’s  back  instead  of  from  the  seat  of  the 


implement.  Saddles  instead  of  seats  would  have 
been  in  general  use. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  great  success  of  the 
Moline  Tractor.  It  is  built  on  the  correct  prin¬ 
ciple.  One  man  with  one  tractor  does  all  field 

work  from  plowing  to  harvest. 

< 

Moline  Power  Farmers  are  increasing  production 
and  decreasing  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  offers  a 
particularly  helpful  solution  of  the  farm  labor 
problem. 

You  will  find  the  Moline  Universal  Tractor  a 
sure,  safe,  satisfactory  and  highly  profitable 
investment. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Branches  at  Atlanta,  New  Orleans.  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louis,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Los  Angelesu 
Stockton,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis.  Minot,  N.  D..  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,.  De»  Moines,  Bloomington,  111.,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Memphis,  T  *nn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  roses  are  in  bloom  here.  The 
apples  are  forming' on  the  trees.  I  just 
saw  a  cornfield  with  the  crop  four  inches 
high ;  those  big  plants  over  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  potatoes,  and  the  air  is  so  mild 
that  I  would  like  to  take  off  my  coat! 
What  has  happened?  Here  you  have 
been  talking  about  the  cold,  backward 
season  in  New  Jersey!  But  this  isn’t 
New  Jersey  by  500  miles.  I  take  it  we 
are  just  over  the  line  in  Tennessee,  hav¬ 
ing  come  through  Southwestern  Virginia 
on  the  run.  The  fact  is,  Mother 
and  I  are  taking  our  belated  wedding 
journey  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  our 
efforts  to  work  as  a  double  team.  It  is 
a  strange  thing,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  away  together  before.  I 
presume  no  one  would  take  us  for  newly 
married  people  off  on  “their  wedding 
journey,”  but  at  any  rate  here  we  are 
speeding  away  from  Hope  Farm  as  fast 

as  steam  can  move  us. 

4*  *  *  *  * 

And  we  are  speeding  south  to  the  little 
town  in  Mississippi  where  the  good  lady 
was  “brought  up” — where  she  lived  as  a 
girl.  The  last  thing  she  did  before  leav¬ 
ing  New  York  was  to  call  up  Hope  Farm 
and  have  a  long  talk  with  her  daughter. 
That  young  woman  will  run  the  place 
during  our  absence.  And  so  here  we  are, 
going  back  to  the  bid  town,  lazy  and  con¬ 
tent.  not  caring  whether  it  rains  or 
shines.  Some  folks  go  to  Europe,  others 
to  a  fashion  resort,  others  stay  at  home 
and  save  their  money,  but  we  are  going 
to  Mississippi,  back  to  the  old  town  where 
Ma  saw  the  light  at  an  early  age  and  I 
first  saw  her.  It  is  37  years  ago  that  I 
went  down  into  that  country,  T  thought 
I  was  going  to  set  the  world  afire  with 
printer’s  ink.  The  fact  is  that  I  didn’t 
have  the  matches  needed  to  start  the 
blaze !  The  matches  needed  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  are  either  made  in  Heaven 
or  they  are  slowly  produced  through  long 
years  of  slavish  drudgery  in  what  seems 
like  the  other  place.  I  went  down  there 
second-class — classed  about  as  near  to 
freight  as  I  could  get,  and  I  nearly  had 
to  walk  back.  I  am  rather  glad  of  that 
now  as  we  move  along  swiftly  and  com¬ 
fortably  on  this  trip.  “The  small  end  of 
the  horn  is  far  better  as  entrance  than  as 


This  is  an  interesting  country  we  are 
passing  through.  It  seems  to  stand  up 
on  end — a  succession  of  narrow  valleys 
and  high  hills,  with  numberless  streams 
tumbling  down  between  the  hills.  I  can 
see  nothing  here  that  would  tempt  me  to 
move  away  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  if  the  dwellers  in  these  little 
farmhouses  were  moved  to  our  country 
they  would  be  like  the  sick  man  in 
Arizona.  He  could  not  live  anywhere 
else,  and  his  land  was  worth  a  fortune, 
and  yet  he  said  :  “I’d  give  the  whole  of 
it  twice  over  for  one  week  on  a  New 
England  hillside  in  June.”  You  could 
not  pull  us  away  from  New  Jersey,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  “home,”  and  for  just  the 
same  reason  these  folks  are  happy  here, 
and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  wisest  laws 
which  may  be  called  socially  divine.  For 
many  miles  the  country  seemed  light  and 
poor  as  we  look  at  it  from  the  train.  The 
trees  and  houses  that  are  footed  in  the 
soil  give  a  good  indication  of  its  quality, 
and  most  that  we  saw  were  scrubs  and 
cabins.  The  land  was  red  and  full  of 
gullies.  It  seemed  as  if  someone  had 
cut  the  heart  out  of  it  and  left  it  blood¬ 
stained.  Finally  I  saw  a  large  field  with 
little  piles  of  lime  scattered  over  it  ready 
for  spreading.  In  the  distance  it  looked 
like  a  big  checkerboard  on  which  man 
was  to  play  a  game  against  sorrel  and 
sour  soil.  I  will  back  men  in  that  game 
here  as  elsewhere.  As  we  went  on  we 
noticed  ledges  of  limestone  cropping  out. 
and  at  two  places  crushers  were  smash¬ 
ing  it  up  ready  for  application.  And 
wherever  the  limestone  appeared  both  the 
trees  and  the  houses  grew  larger,  a  few 
Alfalfa  fields  crept  into  view,  and  here 
and  there  we  saw  an  automobile !  That 
is  another  evidence  of  prosperity,  and  I 
think  I  never  saw  so  many  families  of 
fine,  fat  sturdy  children  as  these  lime¬ 
stone  lands  show.  Surely  lime  is  life, 
and  to  use  lime  is  to  show  loyalty  to 
nature. 

*  s*  *  *  * 

And  you  see  not  only  the  variations  of 
soil,  but  of  the  soul  as  well,  on  a  trip 
like  this.  At  one  place  across  a  narrow 
valley  on  a  hillside  I  saw  a  gray-haired 
woman  carrying  two  big  pails  of  water 
from  a  spring.  The  journey  to  the  house 
was  at  least  700  feet,  and  the  woman  had 
worn  a  deep  track  from  her  door.  She 
was  gray  and  feeble.  She  had  to  stop  at 
least  three  times  on  her  journey  and  put 
down  those  heavy  pails  for  a  rest.  At 
the  back  of  the  house  sat  a  girl  with 
gingham  dress  and  pink  sunbonnet  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  big  young  man  who  leaned  against 
a  tree.  I  suppose  if  the  pink  sunbonnet 
had  gone  after  water  the  young  fellow 
would  have  quickly  assumed  the  burden 
— but  who  befriends  mother  when  her 
hair  and  life  both  turn  gray?  Down  on 
Cape  Cod  they  used  to  have  a  popular 
family  saying:  “Wear  the  oldest  out 
first.”  Such  spectacles  ought  to  be  im¬ 
proving  to  a  man  on  his  wedding  jour¬ 
ney.  You  may  separate  men  by  races  or 
colors  or  sections,  but  human  nature  re¬ 
mains  much  the  same.  One  thing  they 
have  us  badly  beaten  on  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  signboard  nuisance.  The 
journey  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  one  long  succession  of  big 
boards  advertising  pills  or  corsets  or 


knives — in  fact,  everything  under  the  sun. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  ever  sold  an  article  by 
such  advertising,  but  it  is  strung  out 
through  miles  of  travel.  In  nearly  400 
miles  of  travel  over  this  road  I  saw  only 
one  signboard  that  read  “Cheatham  the 
tailor.”  I  think  the  artist  must  have 
been  a  wag.  for  as  seen  across  the  fields 
it  looked  just  like  “Cheat  ’em.”  At 
Roanoke  was  a  small  sign  which  re¬ 
minded  me  of  New  York :  “Hot  Dogs,” 
which  of  course  meant  frankfurter  sau¬ 
sage.  In  New  York  the  name  is  too 
German,  and  they  call  it  “Liberty  sau¬ 
sage.”  I  think  it  would  pay  some  one  in 
the  South  to  sow  strips  of  Crimson  clover 
or  Alfalfa  here  and  there  along  the  rail¬ 
road.  It  would  show  the  stranger  what 
these  old  fields  can  produce,  and  send 
many  a  man  on  his  way  thinking  this 
must  be  a  goodly  land — as  it  certainly 
seems  to  be. 

*  *  *  #  # 

Down  through  this  limestone  belt  I  see 
many  fields  of  wheat.  They  look  fairly 
well,  but  the  fields  are  small — at  least 
along  the  railroad  tracks.  Of  course  no 
one  has  any  business  to  report  a  country 
seriously  from  a  car  window.  Here  and 
there  are  small  apple  orchards  which 
look  well,  but  the  farms  are  largely  given 
up  to  pasture.  I  have  seen  several  fields 
of  sweet  clover,  which  seems  to  grow 
vigorously  here.  There  is  not,  apparently, 
much  dairying,  but  the  pastures  are  well 
filled  with  beef  cattle.  At  Bristol.  Tenn.,  i 
I  saw  great  loads  of  ice  cream  going  out  ! 
for  distribution — much  of  the  cream  ap¬ 
parently  being  shipped  in.  One  thing 
that  surprised  me  is  the  small  number  of 
colored  people  in  this  section.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  see  enough  of  them  to 
make  up  the  average  as  we  go  farther 
South.  Some  one  tells  me  that  lime  not 
only  increases  the  size  of  the  man,  but 
darkens  his  color.  The  beef  cattle  in  the 
pastures  seem  of  good  breeding,  most  of 
them  showing  Shorthorn  blood,  with  now 
and  then  a  white  face.  Man  gets  sugges¬ 
tions  from  animals.  I  have  been  having 
some  trouble  with  my  eyes,  as  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  sties  formed  on  the  eyelids.  If 
you  ever  had  that  trouble  you  know  of 
course  that  there  are  times  when  you  feel 
that  only  one  thing  will  satisfy.  That  is 
to  take  out  the  eyeball  and  rub  it  with 
sandpaper !  I  felt  like  that  at  one  point 
on  this  trip,  when  I  looked  out  of  the  car 
window  and  saw  a  white-faced  calf  evi¬ 
dently  of  like  mind.  At  least  by  some 
twist  of  the  body  this  calf  got  his  foot 
up  to  his  eye  and  scratched  it.  And  there 
came  into  my  mind  the  advice  which  my 
doctor  forced  upon  me:  “ Never  rub  or 
scratch  your  eye  cxecpt  with  your  elbow  /” 

*  >>  $  *  * 

But  as  we  go  on  our  way  I  fall  to 
thinking  of  old  days  in  that  little  Mis- 


Each.  Cup  Of 

INSTANT  POSTUM 

contains  the  same  uniform  quality 
of  goodness  that  makes  this  table 
beverage  so  popular. 

Make  re  strong  or  mild  as  you  prefer 
by  varying  the  quantity  used. 

No  wonder  so  many  prefer  it  to  coffee, 
not  alone  on  account  of  taste  but  because 
of  its  abundant  healthfulness.  Truly- 

There's  a  Reason  Tor  POSTUM 

Made  by  Postixm  Cereal  Co. 

Battle  Creek..  Mickigan 


WRITE  GAILOWKY 


r-  TODAY 


OF  WATERLOO1 


Don’t  pay  high  prices  for  farm 
equipment.  Deal  with  Galloway 
and  save  money  aa  a  result  of  hia 
direct  from  factory  to  farm  method. 

Pay  only  for  what  you  get!  Put  the 
saving  in  your  own  pockets.  Send 
a  postal  card  today,  now,  and 

Get  Galloway’s  DIRECT 

on  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  DDIPrC 

lilntrinoa  Mnnura  Qntmn  Jnwe  Pin 


**  i  -i  m.  '  xuiul,  reuemft  Auiomo* 

mobile  Tires,  Phonographs— everything  needed 
for  the  farm  and  the  farm  home. 

Write  Today  and  mention  implement  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in.  Goods  shipped  from  points  near  you. 

THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 


PAINT 


$1,35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receiptof  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ns  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuarantecd. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  propny  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mile9. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


"W5?  have  the  exract  size 


You  want 
a  battery  that  fits 

Y 


OU’RE  right.  You  can’t  put  a  short,  fat  battery  into  a  long, 
slim  box  in  your  car.  Then  you  want  a  battery  with  terminals 
that  will  shake  hands  like  old  acquaintances  with  your  car’s 
wiring  terminals. 

“But  the  main  thing  is  to  give  you  a  battery  with  ther  right 
capacity  to  work  in  harmony  with  your  car’s  electrical  system. 
Your  cutting-in-speed  counts— that’s  the  speed  at  which  your 
generator  begins  to  do  business — and  the  number  of  amperes  it 
feeds  into  the  battery.  Those  are  just  some  of  the  conditions 
your  battery  must  work  under.  What  it  all  means  is  that  you 
want  a  battery  of  the  right  capacity  to  digest  the  current  fed 
into  it  and  to  handle  its  work  without  strain. 

“We  have  USL  Batteries  in  all  sizes  and  types  to  replace  bat¬ 
teries  of  all  makes.  But  we  won’t  sell  a  battery  if  your  old  one 
is  repairable.  No  matter  what  its  make,  if  its  plates  are  still 
sound  enough,  we’ll  rejuvenate  and  guarantee  it.” 

When  you  Jo  need  a  battery,  your  nearest  USL  Service  Station  will  sell  you  n  USL 
with  extra-wear  Machine-Pasted  Plates.  It  will  be  an  actually  nea  battery,  too.  The 
factory  ships  it  "Dry-Charged”  so  you  get  it  —  not  partially  worn  out  but  fresh. 

USL  Golden  Rule  Service  Stations — everywhere. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Likely  there’s  one  of  our  fifteen  hundred  service  stations  in  your  town.  If  there  isn’t,  for 
the  address  of  the  handiest,  just  drop  a  post  card  to  the  nearest  of  the  following  distributors: 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  Syracuse  Electric  Service,  Gander  Automotive  &  Electric  Co., 
Buffalo.  New  York  Syracuse,  New  York  Albany,  New  York 


The  USL 
Farm  Lighting 
Storage  Battery 
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village.  I  wonder  what  changes 
thV  years  have  brought  to  that  country. 
T  went  there  straight  from  Gape  God  and 
I  knew  onlv  too  well  that  Plymouth  Rock 
*  far  more  popular  in  Massachusetts 
than  it  ever  could  be  in  Mississippi.  My 
father  had  been  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 
I  struck  the  town  a  complete  .stranger, 
without  even  the  price  of  a  return  ticket 
in  iuv  pocket!  For  two  years  I  worked 
side  by  side  with  a  man  who  also  fought 
it  Fredericksburg,  but  on  the  other  side. 
I  suppose  he  stood  within  a  few  rods  of 
thf.  place  where  my  father’s  company  was 
mowed  down.  And  now  as  we  go  back  to 
it  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  of  all  the 
towns  in  which  I  have  ever  -lived,  next 
to  my  native  town,  there  is  no  place  that 
scent's  more  like  home  to  me.  We  expect 
to  help  out  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cise-  at  the  big  agricultural  college,  and 
it  has  puzzled  me  for  long  weeks  to  try 
to  think  what  a  Jerseyman  can  say  to 
Gulf  State  farmers.  What  is  the  common 
language  of  agriculture?  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  knotc. 


When  I  left  Mississippi  cotton  sold  at 
seven  cents  a  pound.  I  was  told  that 
fully  00 _ per  cent  -of  the  crop  in  some 
counties  was  mortgaged  before  it  was 
planted.  Now  cotton  brings  40  cents,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  in¬ 
creased  price  has  affected  ordinary  life. 
When  I  left  the  State  there  was  some 
little  money  due  me  for  teaching.  Pike 
other  teachers  I  was  paid  ih  school  war¬ 
rants.  and  ns  I  could  not  wait  until  the 
cotton  harvest,  when  money  was  plenty, 
I  sold  these  warrants  at  a  discount  of  50 
per  cent.  Now  the  whole  condition  of 
farming  has  changed.  The  year  I  went 
there  the  entire  hay  crop  of  Mississippi 
was  worth  barely  $.‘>5,000.  This  year  its 
value  will  he  nearly  $30,000,000,  or 
about  as  much  as  the  cotton  crop  of  that 
old  day.  It  seems  that  for  the  past  25 
years  Mississippi  has  been  '‘going  to 
grass.”  Where  I  came  from  if  a  church 
member  told  a  man  to  go  to  grass  every¬ 
one  understood  .iust  wliat  lie  meant.  When 
a  State  goes  to  grass,  however,  it  is  more 
like  going  to  glory.  It  seems  that  for 
years  Bine  grass  came  creeping  down  the 
lime  ridges  of  Northeast  Mississippi  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  came  as  a 
friendly  immigrant,  hut  the  cotton  plant¬ 
er-  would  not  have  it  so.  They  fought 
ir  out  of  their  fields  with  plow  and  hoe. 
and  stuck  to  cotton.  In  spite  of  them  it 
worked  in,  and  Alfalfa.  Johnson  grass  and 
other  companions  have  joined  it.  It  has 
been  a  glorious  quarter  century  of  grass. 
We  are  going  back  to  see  what  it  has 
done.  I  wish  some  of  you  were  along 
with  us.  II.  w.  c. 


A  Wisconsin  Woman’s  Notes 

Barbel  Smoke-house. — On  page  844 
the  Pastoral  Parson  is  wishing  for  a 
smoke-house.  The  kind  I  have  used  siuce 
being  married,  and  what  my  mother  used 
in  days  gone  by,  was  a- barrel  (common 
salt  barrel).  Make  your  smoke  in  a  pan 
'  or  kettle  with  ashes  in  the  bottom,  then 
live  coals,  aud  put  on  corncobs  to  make 
the  smudge ;  set  in  the  barrel,  hang  ham 
and  bacon  on  a  broomstick,  cover  top 
with  clean  white  cloth  first,  then  an  old 
mg,  and  weight  down  with  a  couple  of 
short  cuts  of  plank.  It  can  be  set  by  the 
kitchen  door,  and  using  a  new  barrel  will 
have  to  be  tended  but  once  in  a  couple 
of  hours  to  keep  a  steady  smoke.  With 
medium-size  hams  oue  day’s  smoking 
makes  them  just  right. 

Smoked  Herring. — The  past  Winter 
we  purchased  fresh  herring  from  green 
Bay  at  five  cents  per  pound,  and  they 
were  kept  frozen,  thawed  out  a  few  at  a 
time  as  we  used  them.  One  day  when 
smoking  ham  I  took  a  few  of  the  herring, 
cleaned  off  the  scales,  and  smoked  them 
a  half  day ;  then  removed  the  head  and 
intestines,  salted  liberally  inside  aud  out, 
and  baked  half  an  hour  in  the  oven,  and 
for  something  delicious  it  was  great,  and 
“filled  up,”  too.  In  smoking  the  ham  my 
way  you  need  smoke  but  one  at  a  time 
if  the  family  is  small,  and  the  others 
remain,  in  the  brine,  so  avoid  the  danger 
of  spoiling.  Freshen  in  water  as  you 
slice  it  to  fry. 

Overalls  for  Berry  Picking.  —  A 
word  about  overalls.  One  place  they  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  making  them  is 
"lien  a  woman  is  picking  either  black¬ 
berries  or  raspberries,  you  can  crowd 
among  the  hushes  without  fear  of  tearing 
J’our  clothes,  and  in  wild  berrying  step 
over  dead  branches,  logs,  etc.,  and  not 
trip  and  spill  all  you  have  gathered.  The 
city  office  men,  iu  wearing  the  overalls 
to  reduce  the  price  on  other  clothes,  are 
iust  handing  the  farmer  and  laborer 
another  burden,  because  the  price  of  the 
overalls  will  surely  go  up  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  the  farmer  must  have  the 
clothes,  so  will  again  “pay  the  price”  of 
his  necessity. 

Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie. — The  Hope 
harm  man  has  never  mentioned  reading 
“keeping  TJp  with  Lizzie.”  by  Irving 
Batchellor.  He  should  find  it  interesting. 
w  ,  a.  very  good  moral.  Wliut  ails  the 
world  iu  general,  and  especially  the  city 
people,  is  that  they  are  trying  to  “Keep 

P  with  Lizzie.”  If  we  could  only  get 
i.izzie  headed  the  right  direction  toward 
simplicity  and  the  necessary  things  of 
ije  the  problem  would  be  solved.  F.ver.v 
yillago  and  community  has  their  “I.izzie,” 
ami  they  struggle  to  keep  up  with  her. 

"  iscousiu.  MRS.  M.  o. 


ii  irI'vs'  Old  Man  Brown  died  he  left 
all  he  had  to  the  children's  asylum.” 

How  good  of  him.  How  much  did  it 
amount  to?”  “Twelve  small  children.”— 
<  red  it  Lost. 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

a 

Did  You  Ever  Lose  a  Dollar? 


THAT  is  what  it  means  to 
you  when  you  drop  and 
break  a  spark  plug.  At  least 
one  out  of  every  twenty  spark 
plugs  is  broken  in  one  way  or 
another.  Figured  on  that 
basis  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
with  an  annual  output  of 
over  25,000,000  save  their 
users  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year  on  breakage  loss  alone. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  In¬ 
sulator  has  been  developed 
and  strengthened  to  such  a 
degree  that  car  owners  who 
use  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
are  free  from  spark  plug 
breakage  and  from  trouble 
due  to  heat,  shocks  and  tem¬ 
perature  changes. 

There  is  aChampionSpark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor,  motor¬ 
cycle  and  stationary  engine. 
Order  a  set  from  your  dealer 
today. 

Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insu - 
lator  and  the  World  Trade-Mark  on  the  Box 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«DI  r>rn»  Roof,  Barn 
Iv  vJ  and  Build¬ 

ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference  i  Lincoln  Trust  Co.  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY 


jl.  i  rnui  i  *  *  viu\  j 

SEYC1TY,  N.J.  i| 
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^^^40 styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  H.mpahir.  St..  Quincy.  III. 


WELL  “pays*0  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Mauy  styles  audsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


HAWA  FNGINES 

Better  Built — Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  and  Gas 

Easy  to  start  —  easy  to  operate.  Fewer  parts  to 

adjust.  Uses  less  fuel.  Lowest  price  for  highest  quality  engine. 
Lelmble,  even  power  always  at  any  minute.  Each  size  20%  to 
50%  surplus  power.  Use  cheapest  fuel  withoutmakingany 
changes  on  engine.  Utmost  durability.  Very  latest  design 
More  sizes  to  choose  from-2, 3.4,6, 6. 7, 8.9. 10, 13, 16  and 

honkJ-DOwer.  SlAfioruirv  Pnrtahlo  and  o* „i . — 


Let  as  ship  you 
an  engine  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  you  pay 
for  it.  I  make  the  price  low 
—cash  or  easy  terms.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  shopmen  and  farmers  in 
every  section  of  America  prefer  the 
OTTAWA  Engine  because  it  delivers  lowest 
cost  power.  GEO.  E.  LONG,  Pres. 

Easy  to  understand  engines 
after  you  read  it.  Gives 
present  prices  and  10-year  guarantee.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  694  King  SL/1  Man,  Kaos. 
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horse-power.  Sfcatiouary ,  Portable  and  Saw-Kig  Styles. 

Direct  From  90  Days  Trial 


Book  Free 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 

Don't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  light  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outtlt. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  »t  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investmeut. 

Just  alco  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  wo'll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  iust  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


1  n 

LRi  Write  for  Prices  V. 

Wl.v.  aX4~and  Description  of  this  Fast  xz 

Cutting,  Practical  One-Man  Outfit.  ^ 

rWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

*895  Oakland  Avenuo  1895  Empire  Building 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


The  Only  Log  Saw 

With  “Arm  Swing”  Stroke  and  Lever 
f  Controlled  Friction  Clutch  for  Starting 
t  and  Stopping  Saw. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  rArER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  «nd  Suburban  II otnri 

Established  isso 


Publbhrd  weekly  by  the  Rqrnl  Publishing  Oompnny,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wj.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or 
81*  marks,  or  10>t  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  onr  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not-  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  coses  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  witliin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  our  readers  who  suggests  the  name  of  a 
good  man  for  Governor  of  New  York  gets  off 
this  bit  of  wisdom  : 

The  thing  which  always  gets  me  i<?  this,  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  a  man  may  be  before  getting  the  political 
bee  in  his  bonnet,  as  soon  as  he  does  he  forgets  all  about 
his  former  life  and  becomes  a  politician  pure  and  simple. 
I  don’t  know  why  it  i.s  so,  but  it  is.  aud  human  nature 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  all  over  this  broad  land. 

That  is  true,  and  “we,  the  people,”  are  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  The  average  man  sees  men  come  and 
go  in  public  life.  He  observes  their  rising  up  and 
their  downfall.  lie  sees  honest  and  sincere  men  go 
into  places  of  power.  Soon  there  will  arise  some 
question  of  principle  against  political  popularity. 
The  man  in  power  knows  that  if  he  faces  the  situa¬ 
tion  it  will  he  hard  to  convince  the  public  that  they 
must  endure  before  they  can  be  secure.  Truth  and 
right  lie  in  the  future  and  there  must  he  trouble  and 
fight  before  real  improvement  is  possible.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  know  that  and  they  play  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  all  the  arts  they  possess.  The  public 
when  working  as  an  orderly  army  with  vision  and 
hope  ahead  is  the  most  potent  force  for  good  in  the 
world.  When,  however,  that  same  public  works  as 
an  unorganized  mob,  or  a  mob  inflamed  by  political 
passion,  it  i.s  the  most  destructive  force  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  average  “good  man”  is  “good”  until 
he  comes  to  the  crossroads  where  one  path  leads  to 
political  mastery  and  the  other  to  political  martyr¬ 
dom.  He  doesn’t  like  the  appearance  of  the  latter, 
and  he  realizes  that  his  material  prosperity  lies  in 
compromising  with  the  politicians!  That  is  largely 
why  so  many  "good  men”  submit  to  stoop  for  the 
“political  boss.”  There  is  no  remedy  save  in  public 
sentiment.  The  people  must  select  a  strong  man, 
make  him  understand  what  they  want,  and  then  pa¬ 
tiently  back  him  to  the  limit  of  their  money  and 
moral  power. 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
the  “bricks”  for  that  orphan  hospital  in  New¬ 
foundland.  Mr.  S.  B.  Strong  of  Long  Island,  who  is 
collecting  the  “bricks,”  says  lie  had  over  .$300  of 
them  by  May  11 : 

Among  them  I  have  at  last  had  two  for  children ; 
they  are  for  his  two  grandchildren  in  Smyrna,  with  a 
perhaps  that  he  may  send  some  for  his  grandchildren 
in  Shanghai.  T  am  having  the  association  acknowledge 
these  gifts.  There  is  one  from  a  lady  74  years  of  age 
who  sends  a  Libei*ty  bond  coupon  for  $1.06,  with  no 
name  or  addres.  and  the  postmark  blurred.  I  would 
like  you  to  mention  it. 

This  bouse  for  orphan  children  far  in  the  north  of 
Newfoundland  is  headquarters  for  one  of  the  wor¬ 
thiest  charities  we  know  of  anywhere.  In  these  hard 
times  of  discouragement  and  uncertainty  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  helping  ourselves  is  to  help  others. 

* 

AS  a  rule  the  “only  child”  of  a  family  has  a  hard 
outlook  in  life.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  spoiled. 
Its  parents  lavish  love  and  ambition  large  enough  to 
cover  half  a  dozen  youngsters  upon  this  one  human 
chicken.  Few  mortals  are  large  enough  in  character 
to  stand  all  this,  and  the  “only  child”  too  often  grows 
up  like  a  peach  tree  which  has  been  fed  too  much 
nitrogen.  As  a  rule  the  parents  cannot  bear  to  have 
their  angel  child  criticized  or  trimmed  as  he  should 
be.  We  remember  a  case  where  a  woman  had  a 
dozen  peach  trees  in  her  garden.  They  had  been  pet¬ 
ted  and  pampered  along,  but  the  woman  had  never 
permitted  anyone  to  touch  them  with  knife  or  saw. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  useless  head  they  were 
forming.  A  famous  peach  grower  visited  that,  family 
and  saw  those  thrifty  hut  misshapen  trees  growing 
up  just  as  they  ought  not  to  grow.  His  hands  ached 
to  correct  the  evil,  and  while  the  woman  was  absent 
he  went  out  with  a  saw  and  did  a  thorough  job. 
When  the  woman  came  back  she  found  her  beautiful 
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trees  cut  back  “for  business,”  with  about  one-third 
of  their  thrifty  tops  lying  on  the  ground.  She  was 
furious,  and  cried  bitterly  at  this  “destruction,”  but 
the  trees  responded  and  were  famous  for  the  crop 
they  produced.  That  “heroic”  treatment  was  their 
salvation,  but  the  woman  never  forgave  the  “expert.” 
Now  we  see  many  a  child  growing  up  just  like  these 
trees.  They  are  flattered  and  fed  without  correction 
or  any  practice  of  self-denial  until  they  become  smart 
snobs  and  nothing  more.  The  old-fashioned  “Spartan 
mother”  is  a  rare  creature  in  these  days.  The  aver¬ 
age  “only  child”  needs  a  combination  of  shingle  and 
sweat  to  make  him  really  worth  while.  Both  lie  and 
his  mother  will  regard  that  as  a  treasonable  utter¬ 
ance,  but  that  will  not  change  its  truth. 

* 

THE  Philadelphia  North  American  is  one  of  the 
few  daily  papers  which  have  a  clear  idea  of  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  and  what  i.s  ahead  of  us  as  a 
result  of  the  present  tendency  of  farming.  It  speaks 
of  talk  about  Communism  and  what  is  vaguely  al¬ 
luded  to  as  Bolshevism,  yet  it  rightly  says  that  some¬ 
thing  more  ominous  than  this  revolutionary  talk  is 
found  in  the  announcements  of  farms  for  sale.  It 
quotes  two  of  such  notices  from  local  papers : 

“For  Sale — A  young,  home-raised  dairy  of  38  cows, 
giving  200  quarts  of  milk  daily.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused  if  sold  before  May  1.  Selling  on  account  of 

no  help.  -  - ,  Phoenixville,  Route  3.” 

“As  my  farmer  is  leaving,  will  sell  without  reserve, 
at  my  farm  near  Northbrook,  my  entire  dairy,  25  head 
of  cows  and  heifers,  etc.” 

They  suggest  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  counties  of  the  United  States, 
close  to  a  great  market,  a  region  where,  if  anywhere, 
farming  should  be  profitable. 

It  is  in  such  news  as  this  that  we  read  a  menace 
to  America  more  serious  than  any  propaganda  of 
revolution ;  for  it  shows  how  rapidly  agriculture  is 
being  undermined,  how  surely  the  sources  of  the 
country's  food  supply  are  being  diminished.  Indus¬ 
trial  development  and  the  forcing  of  production  re¬ 
gardless  of  costs,  with  the  consequent  draining  of 
labor  from  farm  to  factory  by  the  lure  of  excessive 
wages,  are  creating  a  semblance  of  prosperity  that 
threatens  paralysis  to  agriculture  and  starvation  to 
the  nation. 

To  us  it  seems  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
pathetic  things  of  modern  life  that  our  great  daily 
papers  can  spend  their  energy  and  space  in  discuss¬ 
ing  trivial  or  useless  things  while  the  menace  of 
food  shortage  or  famine  is  so  clearly  apparent.  The 
extravagant  management  of  the  war  and  Govern¬ 
ment  favors  to  “industry”  are  now  having  their 
direct  result  in  the  demoralization  of  agriculture. 
Have  we  any  constructive  suggestion?  We  have. 
In  New  York  State  we  would  have  the  farmers  and 
country  people,  through  the  primary,  seize  control 
of  one  of  the  old  parties  arid  nominate  and  elect  men 
to  office  who  will  take  up  the  food  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  in  earnest.  That  would  be  a  good 
beginning. 

* 

IT  is  hard  to  get  the  truth  of  this  European  labor 
problem.  Millions  of  workmen  could  find  work 
here  on  our  farms  and  in  our  shops.  Yet  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  policy  seems  to  prevent  their  coming  if 
possible.  On  one  hand  we  are  told  that  multitudes 
would  come  if  free  or  even  cheap  transportation 
were  offered.  There  are  said  to  be  millions  of  wom¬ 
en,  whose  men  were  killed  or  crippled  in  the  war, 
who  would  gladly  come  here  to  do  much  of  our  rough 
work.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  Europe 
has  far  greater  need  of  these  workers  than  can  be 
found  in  this  country,  for  Europe  must  he  rebuilt. 
The  argument  of  those  who  say  this  is  that  Europe 
cannot  recover  from  the  terrible  ruin  of  the  great 
war  unless  her  laborers  remain,  and  unless  America 
loans  the  money  needed  to  put  them  at  work.  We 
must  all  remember  that  there  are  not  as  many 
laborers  in  the  world  as  there  were  five  years  ago. 
Several  million  have  been  killed  or  crippled,  millions 
more  have  stopped  working,  and  many  more  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  non-essential  occupations.  Personally  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  any  great 
number  «f  Europeans  to  America  at  this  time. 

* 

THE  dairy  show  recently  held  in  this  city  was 
much  like  those  that  have  gone  before.  It  was 
well  staged,  the  exhibits  were  attractive,  money  was 
freely  spent.  Everything  was  there  except  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  to  increase  the  demand  for  milk — if  it. 
ever  comes.  As  a  rule,  the  well-to-do  and  middle 
class  people  of  this  big  city  have  small  families,  and 
the  small  family  of  adults  is  hard  to  Interest  in  milk. 
Any  great  increase  in  the  trade  must  be  provided  by 
the  families  writh  many  children,  and  these  families 
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are  rarely  found  at  such  a  dairy  show  as  was  held 
last  month.  “It  was  too  .high-toned,”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  made  by  one  man  who  has  five  little  children 
to  feed.  What  he  meant  was  that  this  fine  show  was 
not  aimed  at  his  class — did  not  speak  to  him  in  his 
own  language  or  come  to  his  house  with  a  message 
that  he  understood.  That  is  the  truth  as  we  see  it. 
yet  all  criticism  should  be  constructive.  We  think 
a  good  share  of  the  money  spent  on  these  milk  shows 
would  be  more  profitably  invested  right  down  in  the 
tenement  districts  where  the  large  families  are 
found.  There  would  be  far  more  advertising  for  the 
milk  business  in  offering  prizes  for  the  babies  which 
make  the  greatest  gain  on  a  milk  diet  of  10  weeks 
or  more.  This  would  be  a  novelty,  and  the  daily 
papers  would  give  it  wide  publicity.  There  would 
be  a  rush  of  women  to  enter  their  children  for  the 
prize  contest.  Each  child  could  he  examined  and 
tested  and  weighed,  and  the  outcome  would  he  a 
wonderful  gain  in  onr  knowledge  of  child  nutrition. 
This  practical  test  would  he  in  the  language  of  the 
mothers  who  have  flocks  of  children  to  bring  up.  and 
we  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  show  more 
forcibly  the  wonderful  feeding  value  of  milk.  Such 
a  contest  would,  of  course,  shock  those  who  think 
there  is  only  one  way  to' hold  a  “dairy  show.”  But 
have  not  results  shown  that  they  need  shocking? 

* 

THE  price  of  milk  for  .Tune  has  been  fixed  at  $2.83 
per  100  pounds  for  3  per  cent,  milk,  with  the 
usual  fat  and  freight  differentials.  This  is  28  cents 
above  the  April  and  May  price.  June  price  last 
year  was  $2.S9.  The  dealers  over-reached  themselves 
in  forcing  the  low  prices  of  the  last  two  months  on 
farmers.  The  supply  fell  off,  and  the  demand  for  both 
liquid  milk  and. cream,  butter  and  cheese  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  increased,  so  that  on  June  first  they 
were  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  milk,  a  good 
demand  and  approximately  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  supply  for  the  same  time  last  year.  Prices 
hr.ve  been  fixed  to  October  first:  July,  $2.95; 
August,  $3.35,  and  September,  $3.05. 

* 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  listened  to  the  plainly  stated 
•  reasons  of  farmers  for  their  opposition  to  the 
daylight  saving  law;  be  knew  that  In  a  recent  farm 
referendum  9Si/>  per  cent  of  the  ballots  were  against 
it ;  hd  knew  that  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  re¬ 
pealed  the  Federal  law;  he  knew  that  the  State 
Legislature  in  both  Houses  approved  the  State  re¬ 
peal  bill;  and  yet  lie  was  unable  to  convince  himself 
that  the  restoration  of  time  would  reduce  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  on  the  farms,  and  so  be  vetoed  the 
Bill.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Governor’s  action. 
Probably  60  per  cent  of  the  city  people  care  nothing 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  No  less  than  25  per 
cent  oppose  it,  but  the  15  per  cent  organized  a  propa¬ 
ganda  for  it.  They  naturally  got  the  city  press,  and 
Governor  Smith  yielded  to  the  fraction  of  the  city 
population  that  made  the  most  noise. 

The  problem  bids  fair  to  be  an  issue  in  the  Fall 
campaign.  Several  candidates  for  Governor  have 
already  expressed  their  approval  of  the  repeal  bill. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  dodge  the  questions. 
Any  candidate  who  refuses  to  come  out  squarely  for 
repeal  may  safely  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  repeal, 
and  the  farm  A-otc  may  be  trusted  to  throw  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  against  him.  We  are  sure  of  a  show¬ 
down,  and  the  experience  may  be  worth  another  year 
of  the  abuse  of  the  clock. 

It  is  said  that  Governor  Smith  thinks  his  record 
good  enough  to  justify  another  appeal  to  the  State 
voters.  If  so,  there  Is  a  surprise  in  waiting  for  him. 
If  Governor  Smith’s  administration  has  not  been  as 
contemptuous  of  farm  interests  as  that  of  Governor 
Whitman,  it  has  been  no  less  disappointing.  Until 
now  it  replaced  insolent  contempt  with  polite  indif¬ 
ference.  This  last,  act  lias  put  him  fairly  in  tlie  class 
of  his  predecessor.  If  the  Governor  wants  to  test 
the  temper  of  farmers  after  this  rebuff  that  is  his 
privilege,  but  if  he  does  we  will  all  hear  something 
drop  in  November. 


Brevities 

Some  men  need  to  imitate  a  porous  plaster.  It  sticks 
fast  and  is  open  to  argument. 

Many  a  New  York  dairyman  believes  that  sun¬ 
flowers  in  the  silo  will  give  him  a  place  in  the  sun. 

No  combination  of  men  held  together  only  by  n 
dollar  can  help  cracking  when  the  dollar  changes  value. 

Ttie  important  tiling  about  a  tile  system  is  the  out  1«  t . 
If  that  clogs  the  tiles  do  more  barm  than  good.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  man  brooding  over  his  wrongs.  Unless  lie 
has  some  way  of  letting  it  oil,  his  bruin  will  show.it. 
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New  York  State  Food.  Problem  Association 


The  purpose  of  this  organisation  shall  he  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  efficient  and  economic 
distribution  of  food,  and  to  encourage  the  production 
of  a  full  supply  of  food  by  establishing  prices  in  an 
open  market  under  the  free  play  of  the  lam  of  supply 
and  demand. 

The  above  statement  of  purposes  would  not  be  a 
had  declaration  for  a  farm  organization.  It  is  not. 
however,  reported  here  as  the  policy  of  an  assembly 
of  farmers,  but  as  the  adopted  purposes  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  some  of  the  biggest  bankers,  professional 
and  business  men  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Heretofore  middlemen  and  their  allies  in  politics 
have  succeeded  not  only  in  keeping  country  producers 
and  their  urban  consumers  apart,  but  have  actually 
created  a  spirit  of  opposition  between  them.  A  part 
of  this  propaganda  has  been  the  publication  in  the 
city  papers  of  false  and  extravagant  statements 
about  farm  conditions,  until  many  well-meaning  but 
misinformed  city  people  came  to  blame  the  farmer 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  and  to  regard  him  as  a 
rich  profiteer.  So  long  as  the  producer  and  consumer 
could  be  kept  apart  this  propaganda  worked  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  care  was  taken  to  head  off  any  attempt 
to  get  them  working  together  for  mutual  benefit. 
Strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  the  same 
effect  in  this  instance:  but  this  time  they  had  a  class 
of  men  to  face  who  could  not  he  swerved  from  a 
worthy  purpose  by  either  guff  or  bluff.  These  big 
city  men  have  been  shown  that  the  supply  of  food 
per  capita  in  America  is  on  the  decline,  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  city  hunger  is  inevitable.  They  see  popula¬ 
tion  leave  the  farms,  and  they  know  that  profitable 
business  is  not  abandoned  by  men.  They  have  been 
shown  that  the  farmer  gets  only  35  cents  of  the 
dollar  they  pay  for  food,  and  they  are  quick  to  see 
that  in  order  to  sustain  production  the  business  of 
the  farm  must  be  made  profitable. 

The  work  of  interesting  city  men  and  women  of 
means  in  the  farm  and  food  problem  was  undertaken 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  it  was  not 
accomplished  without  discouragements  and  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  at  least  a  good  safe  beginning  has  been 
made.  For  some  months  a  temporary  committee  has 
been  at  work  on  the  problem,  and  on  May  25  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  was  effected  under  the  name 
of  the  New  York  State  Food  Problem  Association. 
The  officers  elected  were:  President,  Harvey  Mur¬ 
dock;  vice-presidents,  William  Church  Osborne, 
Ogdon  L.  Mills  and  Rhinelander  Waldo;  treasurer, 
Henry  1).  Walbridge;  secretary,  Henry  Morgentliau. 
Jr.  A  strong  board  of  21  members  was  also  selected 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  paragraph  at  the  head  of  this  article  was 
adopted  as  the  purposes  of  the  organization.  These 
purposes  are  broad  enough  to  cover  all  requirements 
of  a  comprehensive  market  system,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  terminal  city  markets,  cold  storage  facilities, 
transportation  and  other  necessary  facilities.  The 
idea  is  to  save  waste  and  distribute  food  economi¬ 
cally  and  without  speculation  or  profiteering.  The 
men  in  this  association  are  used  to  big  undertakings. 
They  have  made  a  success  in  their  own  business,  and 
they  realize  that  to  make  business  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  must 
be  maintained.  The  association,  however,  is  not  exclu¬ 
sive.  It  is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  all  farm  and 
urban  organizations  working  to  the  same  end.  The 
movement  is  yet  young,  but  it  starts  off  under  fav¬ 
orable  auspices  and  give's  promise  of  real  accomplish¬ 
ments. 


Learning  to  do  it  Themselves 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Maywood  Branch  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  it  was  agreed  to  discontinue  the  use 
m  butter  substitutes,  and  a  resolution  was  approved  to 
trade  only  with  stores  selling  blitter  and  not  oleo.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  see  the  farmers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Every  store  agreed  to  sell  only  butter  after  the 
supply  of  oleo  on  hand  was  sold:  also  all  the  farmers 
with  the  exception  of  two  signed  the  resolution.  It  was 
also  voted  to  assess  each  member  five  cents  a  cow,  the 
money  to  be  used  in  advertising  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

RAY  VAN  TASSELL, 

Secretary  Maywood  Branch  Dairymen’s  League. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

That  is  good  and  legitimate  work  for  organized 
dairymen,  it  is  the  concern  of  every  person  in  a 
neighborhood  to  build  up  and  encourage  local  indus¬ 
tries.  Storekeepers  are  especially  dependent  on  local 
trade,  and  should  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  encouraging  local  producers.  This  is  u 
iair  example  of  the  results  to  be  accomplished  when 
"e  “do  it  ourselves.”  The  advertising  fund  is  right, 


too ;  hut  there  is  no  easier  way  in  the  world  to  waste 
money  than  in  advertising.  Simply  to  publish  adver¬ 
tisements  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  in  the 
papers  would  yield  little  results.  To  advertise 
effectively  requires  a  broad,  comprehensive  plan  of 
salesmanship.  The  whole  business  must  be  on  an 
economical  basis,  and  the  advertiser  must  influence 
or  control  the  price  to  tlie  consumer. 

The  advertising  suggestion  came  principally  with 
the  propaganda  of  a  surplus  scare.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  nine  days  out  of 
10  during  the  year.  There  is  a  shortage  of  10  per 
cent  just  now.  When  we  sell  milk  independent  of 
the  trust,  and  put  a  bottled  supply  in  the  stores  at 
right  prices,  we  can  advertise  with  assurances  of 
results.  While  a  distributing  trust  controls  prices 
advertising  may  divert  our  minds  from  tlie  real 
trouble,  but  if  there  be  any  benefits  the  trust  will 
l>e  in  a  position  to  get  the  lion’s  share  of  it. 


Milk  Prices  and  Feed  Bills 

This  morning  I  paid  as  mncli  of  my  feed  bill  as  I 
could  with  my  April  milk  check.  The  milk  brought 
.S3. 42  less  than  the  feed  came  to,  and  my  bntterfat  was 
good  enough  to  bring  the  price  close  up  to  $3  per  cwt., 
too.  I  expect  to  do  even  worse  for  May,  as  the  late 
start  of  pasture  will  not  admit  of  turning  out  before 
May  has  passed.  Where,  I  should  like  to  ask,  is  there 
a  business  other  than  farming  at  which  the  operator  is 
expected  to  lose  money  and  yet  live? 

In  introducing  the  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
at  the  Middletown  meeting  the  chairman  said  he  was  a 

man  who  had  made  some  bad  mistakes,  d - n  had 

mistakes,  he  called  them.  I  begin  to  think  the  most 
colossal  blunder  of  all  was  in  accepting  the  low  price 
for  April  and  May.  The  money  actually  lost  by  dairy¬ 
men  during  these  two  months  would  build  and  equip  a 
mammoth  dairy  establishment  at  some  centrally  located 
point,  and  right  now  butter  and  veal  would  not  be  bad 
farm  assets,  and  they  would  have  further  increased  the 
drain  on  that  alleged  surplus  of  market  milk.  The 
price  of  feed  was  no  secret;  the  price  of  labor,  hay  and 
silage  was  as  easily  to  be  valued.  These  last  items  were 
overlooked  by  the  Conference  Board  in  making  the 
price,  and  also  Lv  the  League  officials  in  accepting  their 
offer. 

We  were  asked  at  Middletown  to  cheer  up  and  swal¬ 
low  our  dose  gracefully.  The  League  is  stroug  enough 
at  present  to  expect  results.  If  we  need  stronger  men 
to  run  it,  we  must  have  them.  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  need  men  who  cannot  he 
fooled  by  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  the  great  surplus  .since  the  price 
was  made.  There  is  no  surplus.  Dealers  are  already 
looking  for  new  supplies.  No  more  talk  by  the  board 
of  health  about  cheap  milk  to  the  consumer.  No  more 
threats  by  the  investigators.  All  this  leads  me  to  assume 
that  we  were  handed  a  nice  juicy  lemon. 

By  the  way,  why  are  the  offices  of  the  League  located 
in  New  York  City,  the  most  costly  place  in  America  to 
live  in?  Why  not  locate  our  offices  iu  some  accessible 
point  up-State?  It  would  be  cheaper,  and  the  members 
could  look  iu  occasionally  and  see  how  things  are  run¬ 
ning.  Extravagance  has  been  one  of  our  complaints 
against  the  dealers,  and  we  should  practice  economy 
ourselves  as  an  example,  if  for  no  better  reason.  The 
location  of  offices  certainly  is  not  to  secure  a  better 
price.  The  price  offered  by  the  distributors  can  be 
accepted  anywhere. 

This  regional  plan  of  League  control  seems  to  me  like 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  Let  us  lose  no  money  in  it. 
If  the  majority  of  the  membership  are  convinced  the 
only  way  to  secure  justice  is  by  going  into  the  retail 
market  let  us  get  their  definite  wish  and  then  do  it  in 
a  simple  and  sane  businesslike  manner,  raise  the  money 
and  build  the  plant,  then  hire  a  competent  man  to  sell 
the  product. 

Upon  entering  the  market,  should  the  board  of  health 
be  found  to  be  antagonistic  or  the  police  fail  to  protect, 
put  it  up  to  the  mayor ;  if  he  won’t  act,  go  to  the 
Governor ;  if  he,  too,  fails  us,  then  elect  the  next  one 
upon  his  positive  assurance  that  he  will  back  us  up.  If 
this  is  the  only  way  to  bring  a  better  price  to  the  man 
who  gets  up  at  4:30  a.  m.  seven  days  a  week  in  order 
to  supply  the  consumer — the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
young — with  food  deemed  a  necessity,  theu  the  united 
demands  of  every  member  of  the  League  will  surely 
bring  it  about.  oeorge  e.  uowell. 


A  Sarcastic  Daylight  Loser 

After  all.  perhaps  you  were  wrong  in  your  opposition 
to  the  daylight  saving  law,  and  us  farmers  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  tlie  Legislature  for  forcing  the  measure 
on  us.  You  see,  it  is  this  way  :  We  have  found  that  by 
setting  tin*  clock  ahead  each  night  to  advanced  time  we 
can  make  our  morning  connections  for  milk  delivery 
and  other  city  engagements.  Theu  by  setting  it  back 
again  each  noontime  after  dinner  we  can  gain  an  hour 


arid  have  a  long  afternoon  on  the  land.  That  gives  us  a 
15-hour  day  now,  and  a  little  later  we  can  make  it  16 
hours.  Perhaps  it  would  not  work  well  if  we  had  any 
help  around,  but  he  is  an  extinct  species.  The  last  one 
in  our  town  was  recently  shipped  to  New  York  and  may 
been  seen  there  under  glass  iu  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  alongside  the  pterodactyl,  and  the 
icthyosaurus  and  “sich.”  Since  prohibition  became 
effective  even  the  old-time  peripatetic  “rummy”  no 
longer  exists  for  us.  He  has  a  steady  job  somewhere 
for  real  wages,  and  works  eight  hours.  So  that  with 
plenty  to  do  for  16  hours  each  day,  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  to  us  through  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  directorate  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  to  supply  the  cities  with  five-cent  milk, 
one  may  say  the  New  York  dairyman  has  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  No  one  can  catch  him  profiteering,  and 
he  still  has  eight  hours  left  for  rest  and  sleep. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  clarence  Johnson, 


Fruit  in  Western  New  York 

As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  present  appearances  there 
will  be  a  nice  bloom,  especially  on  all  varieties  of  apples 
except  Baldwins.  There  are  some,  remarks  that  Bald¬ 
wins  are  going  to  be  lighter  than  the  other  kinds.  It  is 
impossible  at  the  present  (May  10)  to  say  just  what  the 
final  setting  will  be,  as  they  are  just  now  opening.  The 
people  are  just  doing  their  “pink”  spraying.  If  nothing 
happens  and  the  weather  conditions  are  all  right  from 
now  on.  I  think  we  will  have  a  fine  crop  of  apples. 

According  to  present  appearance  pears  also  have  a 
heavy  setting. 

Peaches  will  be  a  very  light  crop.  Some  orchards 
will  have  some  peaches  -  others  will  not  have  any. 

With  regard  to  dusting,  it  has  not  become  universal 
as  yet,  although  I  find  that  some  of  the  growers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do  their  dormant  and  “pink”  sprays  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  use  more  or  less  dust  for  the  other  sprays. 
Once  in  a  while  a  grower  will  tell  you  that  he  intends 
to  use  lime-sulphur  for  the  dormant  and  “pink”  sprays 
and  then  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  instead  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  for  the  balance  of  his  sprays.  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
the  farmers  are  taking  better  care  of  their  orchards  than 
they  did  during  the  war  time.  At  the  same  time,  there 
will  not  be  nearly  as  much  done  in  the  way  of  spraying 
as  there  would  be  if  lime-sulphur  could  be  secured. 
They  are  uot  going  to  be  able  to  get  nearly  as  much  a« 
they  need  for  all  the  sprays  on  account  of  transportation 
conditions,  etc.  o.  s._beckwith. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  looks  like  a  100  per  cent  bloom  iu  this  section. 
All  early  apples,  Greening.  Hubbardston  and  Maiden 
Blush,  are  going  to  blossom  full.  Baldwin  and  Sutton 
will  not  be  so  full.  Baldwins  have  not  fully  recovered 
irom  the  severe  Winter  of  1017-1's. 

The  fruit  section  in  this  town  was  visited  by  a  very 
severe  hailstorm  in  May.  1918.  Foliage  was  torn  off 
and  limbs  badly  cut.  This,  on  top  of  the  severe  Winter 
preceding,  gave  a  bad  setback  to  fruit  trees.  The  first 
varieties  to  recover  were  Maiden  Blush  and  Greening. 
They  gave  a  fair  crop  last  season.  This  season  they 
are  on  top  also.  Sutton  and  Baldwin  are  slowest  to 
recover.  Sutton  is  slow  to  bear  anyway,  except  under 
most  favorable  conditions.  I  do  not  know  of  a  dusting 
machine  in  this  neighborhood.  The  season  thus  far 
has  not  been  favorable  for  scab  development.  In  fact, 
rain  is  badly  needed.  w.  a.  b. 

Seneca’ Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  County  bids  fair  for  a  bumper  crop  of  apples, 
practically  a  full  bloom  on  everything.  Greenings,  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  if  there  should  be  a  good  set.  There  will  be 
a  lot  of  small  apples  unless  they  are  thinned.  It  pays 
me  to  thin  the  best  of  anything  l  do.  A  50-year-old 
tree  can  be  thinned  in  two  hours.  As  to  dusting,  there 
are  only  a  few  who  use  it,  preferring  the  spray. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  c. 

The  apple  crop  appears  large  at  present.  Some  local¬ 
ities  report  shy  on  Baldwins. 

Pears  are  fair.  Kieffers  full  and  other  varieties  with 
quite  a  few  scattering  blossoms. 

We  have  been  having  nearly  a  week  of  excellent 
weather.  Some  growers  followed  spray  service  advice 
and  put  on  pink,  spray  too  soon :  others  waited  and 
caught  the  rain. 

Dusting  has  increased  quite  a  bit  around  here.  Hard 
to  get  machines  and  dust  on  time.  t.  w.  a. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

_ Judging  from  my  orchards,  I  have  a  show  for  about 

To  to  SO  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
claim  that.  Baldwins  are  light,  but  I  have  good  show 
for  all  varieties.  No  dusting  done  around  this  section, 
all  lime  and  sulphur.  e.  c. 

Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 

Baldwin  bloom  practically  50  per  cent :  Greening 
and  Twenty  Ounce.  90  per  cent;  Fall  apples.  90  per 
cent:  Bartlett  pears.  V5  per  cent:  Kieffer  pears,  90  per 
cent:  cherries.  90  per  cent.  No  dusting  practiced  in 
our  locality.  xr  e.  r 

Walker,  N.  Y. 

Here  with  us  the  apples  are  in  full  blosoom  aud  all 
varieties  are  full  except  some  Baldwin  orchards,  which 
for  some  reason  are  not  blooming  this  season.  Peaches 
in  Niagara  County  promise  a  full  crop  on  the  trees  that 
are  left.  We  lost  a  good  many  in  the  last  three  vears. 
All  other  fruit  has  blossomed  full,  with  the  best  weather 
conditions  we  have  had  in  a  good  many  years.  We  look 
for  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  f.  m\  r. 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  quite  well  filled  with  blossoms  in  this 
section.  No  dusting  that  I  know  of  close  by.  In  our 
own  orchards  McIntosh.  King,  Wealthy  and  Greening 
are  well  filled:  Baldwin  half  crop.  Have  sprayed  four 
times  already,  and  expect  fancy  crop  of  fruit.  M.  c.  b. 

Lodi.  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  will  be  about  one-half 
of  a  yield,  in  some  cases  one-third,  aud  mostly  of  the 
earlier  varieties,  such  as  Greening,  Twenty  Ounce.  Hub- 
burdston.  Lady  Sweet.  King.  etc.  Baldwins  are  very 
light.  The  spraying  is  mostly  liquid,  one  or  two  cases 
of  dust  spray.  l.  l.  e. 

Holley.  X.  Y. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  Once  a  month  we  meet  here  as  friends,  telling  each 
other  of  all  that  interests  us,  at  work,  at  play,  at  home,  at  school. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Arrives 


Memory  Verse 

Robins  in  the  tree-top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Green  things  a-gro\viug, 
Everywhere  you  pass; 

Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew, 

Black  bough  and  bent  twig 
Budding  out  anew  ; 

Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 

Fringed  elm  and  larch. — 

Don’t  you  think  that  May-time’s 
Pleasanter  than  March? 

— Tiiomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Pleasant  May  has  come  and  gone.  June 
is  here  with  its  vacation,  strawberries, 
roses,  going  barefoot,  swimming,  haying — 
such  a  lot  of  good  things  come  in  June. 

For  some  of  you  school  is  already  over. 
For  all  of  you  the  closing  day  is  near. 
It  is  a  pleasant  custom  that  many  schools 
have  of  going  on  a  field  trip  or  picnic 
the  last  afternoon.  You  will  see  one  such 
group  of  happy  boys  and  girls  on  this 
page.  A  field  trip  is  always  worth  while 
if  you  keep  together,  watch  and  listen  for 
the  things  happening  in  the  out-of-door 
world,  and  try  to  understand  them. 


A  New  Suggestion 

What  will  you  be  doing  during  the 
long  vacation  time,  I  wonder.  Wouldn’t 
it  be,  fine  to  have  some  special  letters  for 
Our  Page  this  Summer  from  boys  and 
girls  of  different  ages,  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  country?  Suppose  that  you 
write  a  letter  about  one  <lay.  Take  any 
day  you  like.  It  need  not  be  a  day  when 
you  are  doing  some  particular  thing, 
though  it  may  be  that  if  you  wish — for 
instance,  if  you  take  an  interesting  trip 
somewhere.  But,  best;  of  all,  let  it  be 
an  ordinary  day  out  of  your  life.  Tell 
what  you  do  from  the  time  you  get  up 
in  the  morning  until  you  go  to  bed  at 
night.  I  know  that  such  letters  will  be 
interesting  reading.  Try  it! 


The  Memory  Verses 

This  month’s  memory  verse,  taken  from 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  poem  entitled 
“Marjorie’s  Almanac,”  was  chosen  by 
Leonard  W.,  of  Vermont.  It  is  full  of  the 
joy  and  eagerness  of  the  Springtime.  I 
hope  that  -you  will  all  learn  it  by  heart 
if  you  do  not  already  know  it  . 

Three  persons — two  grown-ups  and  a 
boy — were  kind  enough  and  interested 
enough  to  write  and  tell  me  that  the  little 
verse  used  last  month  was  written  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  The  boy,  Aaron 
G„  of  Pennsylvania,  sent,  the  second  verse 
of  the  poem,  which  I  think  you  should 
have  to  put  with  the  first.  Here  it  is: 
“For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  that  always  comes  with  years, 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  all  the  praise 
of  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears.” 

You  will  probably  understand  that,  bet¬ 
ter  some  day  than  you  do  now.  but  put 


it  in  your  minds  and  hearts  and  you 
will  have  it  ready  when  you  need  it. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  that  you 
can  do  is  to  keep  a  little  notebook  with 
the  poems  and  verses  and  sayings  that 
you  like  best.  As  you  grow  older  of 
course  you  will  add  to  them  and  probably 
drop  some  out.  Such  a  book  becomes  a 
great  friend.  I  was  grown  up  before 
anyone  ever  told  me  of  such  a  plan,  but 
T  wish  I  had  begun  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  so  T  pass  on  the  thought  to  you  now. 
I  hope  that  many  of  you  boys  and  girls 
will  keep  such  notebooks  and  let  me 
know  some  of  the  good  things  you  find 
to  put  in  them. 


The  Signs-of-Spring  Lists 

Quite  a  number  of  you  sent  me  your 
lists  of  the  signs  of  Spring.  I  wish  there 
had  been  ten  times  as  many.  But  I  know 
that  some  of  you  kept  lists  without  send¬ 
ing  them,  and  probably  some  watched  for 
the  signs  without  keeping  lists.  Perhaps 
when  you  read  the  lists  printed  below 
you  will  say  that  you  know  all  those  signs. 
But  did  you  find  them  this  year?  And 
do  you  remember  in  what  order  they 
came?  You  see,  what  I  want  to  have 
happen  is  that  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  Our  Page  shall  be  wide  awake  to 
every  sight  and  sound  of  Nature.  I  want 
you  to  know  more  about  the  wonderful 
out-of-doors  than  anyone  else-  in  your 
neighborhood.  I  want  you  to  find  some¬ 
thing  new  and  interesting  every  single 
day.  The  more  you  learn,  the  more  you 
will  find  to  learn,  and  the  more  eager 
you  will  be.  There  is  no  end  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  will  be  yours. 

But  you  will  want  the  lists.  The 
first  is. from  Ruth  S..  of  New  York  State, 


April  0. — Violet  leaves. 

April  7. — Strawberry  leaves. 

April  9. — Adder’s-tongue  leaves. 

April  10. — Grass  is  coming  up. 

April  11. — A  hawk. 

April  12. — Meadow  lark. 

April  14. — Myrtle  flowers. 

April  10. — Wild  lily  leaves. 

April  17. — llepaticas. 

April  IT— Spring  beauty  flowers. 

April  19. — Woodchuck. 

April  20. — Snake. 

April  21. — (hirrant  leaf  buds.  Water 
beech  leaf  buds. 

April  22. — Violet.  Adder’s-tongue  flow¬ 

ers.  Another  snake. 


April  23. — Robins  are  building  nests. 
April  24.- — Yellow  violets.  Warm  rains. 
Willow  leaves.  Pieplant  is  coming  up. 
Dandelions. 

This  is  a  good  list.  Ruth  has  been 
wide  awake.  The  next  list  is  from 
Paula  R.,  of  Michigan : 

February  7. —  Lilac  buds  are  swelling. 
February  24. — Pussy  willows  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  out. 

March  12. — Hardy  Chrysanthemums  are 
getting  green. 

March  15. — I  saw  a  robin.  Frogs  are 
croaking.  I  saw  many  flocks  of  kil- 
deer.  A  Spring  rain  and  a  thunder¬ 
storm  came. 

March  10. — Daffodils  are  coming  up. 
March  IS. — I  saw  a  robin  in  the  oak  tree. 
March  21. — I  saw  a  bobolink.  (Are  you 
sure.  Paula?  In  New  York  State  we 
do  not  expect  the  bobolink  before  the 
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“Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the 
snow. 

You  must  be  wearv  of  Winter  I  know 
II  ark  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer. 
Summer  is  coming  and  Spring  is  here.’’ 

I  found  this  in  an  old  “Harper’s 
Render.” 

Among  the  other  lists  that  came  I  find 
some  signs  not  given  in  the  lists  printed 
above.  These  are : 

The  days  grow  longer  and  the  sun  is 
warmer. 

iris  leaves  out  of  the  ground. 

Cowslip  plants. 


There  is  a  sweet  fragrance  in  the  air. 

Bees  are  out  in  front  of  the  hives. 

Our  guinea  hens  roost  in  the  trees  in¬ 
stead  of  indoors. 

Chipmunk. 

New  needles  on  the  pine. 

Rabbits  out  running  around  the  clover 
fields  late  in  the  evening. 

Then  on  my  own  list  I  find  a  few 
points  none  of  you  mentioned.  They  are: 

Wooly  bear  caterpillars. 

The  drumming  of  a  woodpecker. 

Lady  beetles. 

Mourning  cloak  butterfly  (this  is  the 
first  Spring  butterfly). 

Horses  and  cows  shedding  their  Win- 
ter  coats. 

Plowing  the  first  furrow  (April  0). 

The  smell  of  burning  brush. 

So  now  you  all  have  the  signs  that 
some  of  us  have  gathered.  I  hope  that 
you  have  found  most  of  them,  too,  in  the 
last  few  months.  Or  at  least,  that  you 
will  surely  plan  to  find  them  next  Spring. 
One  girl  wrote  from  Vermont.  “I  have  a 
notebook  and  in  it  I  am  going  to  keep 
the  signs  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
lists  if  you  wish  for  it.”  I  think  that 
is  a  good  plan  and  it  will  be  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Perhaps  some  others  of  you  will 
do  it  too. 


A  Letter  from  the  Far  South 

I  live  away  down  here  in  Florida.  I 
have  never  seen  any  letters  from  any 
boys  or  girls  that  live  down  here  that  are 
put  on  Our  Page  so  I  don’t  suppose  mine 
will  be  put  in,  but  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  you. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  my  father 
has  subscribed  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  so  you  know  he  must:  like 
it.  I  know  I  do,  especially  Our  Page.  My 
brother  and  I  almost  have  a  scrap  over 
who  should  have  it  first. 

I  haven’t  a  garden  like  most  of  the 
other  children  have,  but  I  have  a  pair 
of  overalls  and  my  brother  and  I  saw  all 
the  wood  that  we  use  for  the  stove.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  a  garden 
of  my  own,  but  I  don’t  have  any  time 
to  make  one.  My  father  has  a  large  one, 
though.  In  his  he  has  egg-plants,  pep¬ 
pers,  cauliflower,  onions,  beaus,  English 
peas,  cucumbers.  Irish  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  watermelons  and  different  kinds  of 
greens.  We  have  a  grove  too.  In  it  we 
have  all  kinds  of  citrus  fruits.  We  also 
have  bananas.  I  sure  like  to  go  through 
the  grove  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
The  blossoms  smell  so  sweet  . 

Down  here  the  signs  of  Spring  are  not 
the  same  as  they  are  up  your  way.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  robins  coming,  they  go  away. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  Spring  I 
have  noticed.  The  robins  have  gone 
north,  the  birds  are  building  their  nests, 
and  the  trees  and  other  things  are  looking 
greener.  The  trees  down  here  stay  green 
all  the  year  round,  but  in  Winter  they 
aren’t  so  green  as  they  are  in  Spring. 

We  used  to  have  some  Belgian  hares, 
but  we  haven’t  any  now.  We  kept  them 
in  a  wire  pen  and  some  of  them  dug  un¬ 
derneath  the  wire  and  got  away.  They 
went  into  the  woods  and  I  guess  some 
larger  animals  killed  them.  We  sold 
some  of  them.  We  didn’t  eat  them,  but 
just  kept  them  for  pets.  I  couldn’t  eat 
one. 

I  will  close  for  this  time  but:  I  expect 
1o  write  again  sometimes. 

Your  little  twelve-year-old  friend, 

Florida.  rutii  y. 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  could  see 
Ruth's  letter  as  it  came  to  me.  It  is  so 
carefully  and  neatly  written.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at.  And  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  it  is  interesting  to  read.  That 


O ul  on  a  'Trip  io  Fields  and  Woods 


who  is  10  years  old.  She  says  :  “Here  are 

my  signs  of  Spring : 

March  11. — Phoebe  bird.  Two  flocks  of 
wild  geese.  (What  Ruth  probably  heard 
was  a  chickadee  giving  its  “phoebe” 
call.  The  real  phoebe  would  not  be 
likely  to  appear  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  this  date.  Which  was  it, 
Ruth?) 

March  12. — A  robin.  Maple  leaf  buds. 
A  rainbow. 

March  19. — Another  robin. 

March  21. — Three  robins.  Pussy  willows. 
Yellow  birch  buds. 

March  22. — More  robins.  Canary  bird. 
A  flock  of  red-winged  blackbirds.  Two 
bluebirds.  (The  canary  is  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  goldfinch). 

March  23. — Song  sparrow.  Flies. 

March  24. — Heard  an  oriole.  (Are  you 
sure,  Ruth?  The  oriole  is  not  to  be 
expected  before  May  1.) 

March  26. — Two  brown  butterflies  with 
Thunder  and  lightning. 


told  me  that 
berries.  (But 
Winter,  hadn’t 


red  spots. 

Rain. 

March  27. — A  playmate 
there  were  wiutergreen 
they  had  been  there  all 
they ? ) 

March  28. — Lilac  leaf  buds. 

March  30. — Tulips  are  coming  out  of  the 
ground.  Making  maple  syrup  and 
manle  sugar. 

March  31. — Elm  leaf  buds.  Spring 
beauty  buds.  Soft  maple  blossoms. 

April  1. — Elm  blossoms. 

April  2. — Cut-leaf  maple  blossoms. 

April  3. — Mosquitoes. 

Anril  4. — April  showers. 

April  5. — Willow  leaf  buds. 


first  of  May).  Four  bluebirds  were 
inspecting  a  birdhouse. 

March  27. — My  “morning-star”  flowers 
are  coming  up.  Lilac  bushes  are  green 
with  buds. 

March  30. — I  have  seen  two  flocks  of 
geese.  1  saw  a  few  meadow  larks  go¬ 
ing  north. 

March  31. — My  crocuses  are  coming  up. 
April  3. — Rye  and  wheat  fields  are  all 
green. 

April  15. — Mourning  doves  have  come 
back. 

The  following  letter  from  Elinor  1)., 
of  Pennsylvania,  does  not  give  the  date 
for  each  sign  but  it  contains  several  things 
no  one  else  mentioned  and  so  is  worth 
printing.  She  says : 

You  ask  us  for  the  signs  of  Spring. 
Most  of  the  earliest  flowers  are  out,  such 
as  the  violet  and  hyacinth  and  myrtle. 
The  birds  are  back,  such  as  the  robins, 
chippies  and  wrens.  And  the  grass  is  so 
green  now,  and  the  cherry  blossoms  are 
all  out.  And  the  turkey  and  goose  lay 
eggs  in  the  Spring.  The  leaves  are  com¬ 
ing  out  on  tlie  trees.  Lambs  and  little 
chickens  come  in  the  Spring.  Here  is  a- 
little  verse: 

“May  brings  leafy  trees. 

Waving  in  each  gentle  breeze.” 

And  another  sign  of  Spring  is  school 
is  done.  And  moving  trucks  go  up  and 
down  the  road.  We  have  three  or  four 
little  Jersey  calves.  Toads  and  frogs 
sing  in  the  Spring.  Here  is  another 
verse : 


No  One  Mentioned  this  Sign  of  Spring 


is  the  reason  I  have  let  yon  all  read  it. 
Most  of  us  would  think  it  very  strange 
to  be  able  to  go  out  and  pick  our  own 
bananas,  oranges,  and  lemons  as  Ruth 
ran.  It  only  shows  what  a  big  and 
wonderful  country  this  is  that  we  live  in. 
In  some  part,  of  it  nearly  everything  is 
grown;  nearly  every  kind  of  climate  is 
to  be  found;  and  there  are  very  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  living  and  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  land. 

Ruth  and  her  brother  do  not  need  a 
garden  of  their  own,  although  perhaps 
some  year  they  may  have  one,  and  I  hope 
they  will.  But  now  they  can  share  the 
big  garden,  taking  care  of  some  of  the 
plants  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 
And  they  have  other  tasks  to  do  besides. 
I  am  never  so  pleased  as  when  I  feel 
that  you  boys  and  girls  are  helping  day 
by  day  to  make  the  family  life  easier  and 


,1  F  sc  fill  Task 

happier.  I  think  you  know  by  this  time 
that  I  don’t  believe  in  “all  work  and  no 
play”  for  boys  and  girls.  Nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  all  play  and  no  work.  One  ex¬ 
treme  is  sure  to  be  as  “dull”  as  the 
other  after  a  while.  Play  some,  work 
some,  read  some,  sing  some;  learn  all 
you  can  about  the  world  of  Nature,  and 
the  world  of  folks;  then  life  will  truly 
be  worth  living. 


Another  from  the  Far  West 

I  read  the  boys’  and  girls’  page  for 
February  and  it  was  so  interesting  I  de¬ 
cided  to  write.  I  know  1  am  a  long  way 
from  New  York,  but  I  like  Our  Page 
just  the  same. 

I  live  on  a  large  ranch  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  with  high  mountains  on 
each  side.  My  father  has  a  band  of 
sheep,  and  we  have  over  a  hundred  lambs 
now.  There  are  about  ten  orphans  and 
they  have  to  be  fed  from  bottles. 

I  am  keeping  a  list  of  the  signs  of 
Spring,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  until  gar¬ 
den  time.  The  strange  visitor  that  you 
told  about  must  have  been  a  flying  squir¬ 
rel.  at  least  that  is  my  guess,  and  I 
cannot  think  what  else  it.  might  be. 

T  have  not  said  a  word  about  my  pony, 
.Take.  He  is  half  Shetland  and  as  gen¬ 
tle  as  a  kitten.  In  the  Spring  and 
Summer  I  ride  him  eight  miles  once  a 
week  to  take  my  music  lessons,  and  in 
Winter  I  hitch  him  to  a  sled  and  have 
great  fun. 

I  go  to  a  consolidated  school  and  have 
to  ride  seven  miles  in  a  big  truck. 

Montana.  sallie  m. 

How  different  Sallie’s  life  is  from 
Ruth’s  in  Florida  or  from  ours  in  New 
York  State!  But  how  interesting  it  is! 
The  great  mountains  become  good  friends. 
What  a  sight  the  band  of  sheep  and  all 
the  lambs  must  be!  And  think  of  going 
eight  miles  on  horseback  for  a  music  les¬ 
son  !  Sallie  loves  her  life,  just  as  we 
love  ours.  Wherever  there  are  big 
spaces  there  is  beauty  of  some  kind — the 
beauty  of  fields  or  forests,  of  plains  or 
mountains,  of  lakes  or  rivers  or  the  sea. 

About  the  music  lessons — I  hope  that 
a  good  many  of  you  are  taking  them,  and 
are  earnestly  trying  to  learn  to  play. 
These  are  days  of  victrolas  and  player 
pianos.  We  may  have  music — good 
music,  too — without  ourselves  being  able 
lo  play.  But  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to 
be  able  to  play  and  to  express  through 
the  fingers  our  feeling  of  the  music. 
When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  had  a  few 
music  lessons,  and  I  dreaded  them  as 
most  boys  do.  The  everlasting  exercises 
and  practice  did  not  seem  to  be  leading 
anywhere.  I  could  not  see  that  they 
really  were  leading  somewhere,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  out  with  the  other  boys. 
But,  it  was  not  long  after  the  lessons 
stopped  that  I  wished  very  much  to  be 
able  to  play.  Since  then  I  have  had  to 
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work  it  out  by  myself,  all  I  have,  which 
is  very  little  but  enough  so  that  I  can 
read  the  notes  and  play  them  after  a 
fashion.  So  if  you  have  the  chance  to 
learn  to  play  a  musical  instrument  make 
the  most  of  it.  Some  day  you  will  be 
glad. 

Aren’t  hands  wonderful  things !  Some 
time  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
them,  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  first 
what  you  think. 


More  About  the  Flying  Squirrel 

It  has  surprised  and  pleased  me  a  great 
deal  to  find  how  much  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  flying  squirrel.  Both  you 
boys  and  girls  and  older  folk  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  about  it.  On  this  page  is  a 
picture  of  one  of  these  animals.  You 
remember  that  last  March  I  wondered 
whether  anyone  would  send  a  picture. 
And  one  really  came.  It  was  sent  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  McDermid  of  Michigan,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  are  all  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  interest  in  Our  Page.  The 
picture  gives  the  right  idea  of  bow  the 
flying  squirrel  looks  on  its  leap  from  the 
top  of  one  tree  to  the  foot  of  another. 
This  squirrel  was  not  alive  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  snap 
one  in  “flight,”  especially  since  they  are 
out  only  at  dusk.  It  had  been  caught  by 
accident  in  a  trap,  and  Mr.  McDermid 
spread  it  and  posed  it  at  the  right  angle 
for  the  photograph. 

Another  grown-up  person,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Jencks  of  Rhode  Island,  a  farmer  and 
naturalist,  was  interested  enough  to  send 
the  following  story  of  his  experiences  with 
flying  squirrels : 

In  the  central  portion  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  is  sparsely  populated,  was  a  piece 
of  old  woods  in  which  trees  were  in  all 
stages  of  life  and  decay.  Noticing  a  hole 
in  a  decayed  trunk  a  dozen  or  15  feet 
high,  my  curiosity  was  aroused  to  see 
what  might  be  in  there.  Pushing  upon 
the  stump  I  rocked  it  back  and  forth 
until  if  fell.  This  would  probably  have 
been  fatal  to  a  nest  of  eggs  had  they  been 
there,  but  to  my  surprise  there  were  five 
young  flying  squirrels,  large  enough  to  be 
interesting.  So  I  put  them  in  my  basket, 
for  I  was  hunting.  When  well  away 
from  the  spot  I  wondered  what  I  took 
them  all  for,  and  further  on  I  found 
another  similar  stump  with  a  hole  near 
the  top.  That,  too,  I  rocked  until  it  fell, 
and  there  were  three  more  squirrels  of 
the  same  size.  Instead  of  taking  them  I 
put  three  of  those  I  already  had  with 
them..  Probably  the  mother  squirrel  was 
surprised  at  the  addition  to  her  family 


.1  Flying  Squirrel 

when  she  returned.  The  two  became  so 
tame  that  1  carried  them  in  my  pocket, 
ami  sometimes  put  them  ou  my  shoulder 
when  on  the  cars.  They  would  run  all 
over  me  and  soon  find  their  way  back 
info  my  pocket,  for  being  nocturnal,  they 
did  not  like  to  stay  where  it  was  light. 

Besides  the  story,  Mr.  Jencks  teaches 
us  something  that  I  think  we  should  all 
take  to  heart.  lie  did  what  most  of  us 
would  have  done  ou  the  spur  of  the 
moment  with  the  first  nest  of  squirrels, 
lie  took  them  all.  But,  unlike  some,  he 
thought  later  that  this  had  not  been  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  so  he  took  the 
chance  to  put  three  of  the  five  back  where 
they  would  have  natural  care.  No  doubt 
the  second  mother  squirrel  was  surprised, 
and  probably  the  first  one  was  much  dis¬ 
tressed  to  lose  all  her  babies.  If  we 
understand  this  lesson  it  is  to  let  Nature’s 
creatures  live  their  own  lives  when  they 
do  no  injury  to  us.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  making  a  pet  of  one  now  and 
then  if  we  take  good  care  of  it.  But  for 
the  most  part  we  will  learn  much  more 
and  have  great  happiness  by  studying 
them  in  their  natural  haunts. 

Following  is  another  most  interesting 
Ktory  : 

T  know  what  the  little  animal  was 
that  came  to  see  you,  and  I  have  seen 


one,,  too.  If,  was  a  flying  squirrel,  and 
I  will  tell  you  about  the  one  I  saw.  In 
the  Summer  time,  one  warm  night,  just  at 
dusk,  my  two  sisters  had  just  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  one  of  them  took  the  water 
pail  and  werft  to  the  pump  for  some 
water  just  as  the  other  one  set  the  lamp 
in  a  window,  where  the  light  shone  full 
on  the  pump.  There  on  the  top  of  the 
pump,  staring  straight  at  the  light  with 
its  hlack  eyes,  sat  a  rat.  No,  it  was  one 
of  your  little  animals.  It  seemed  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  light,  and  sat  a  long  time 
and  looked  at  it,  while  my  two  sisters  and 
my  father  and  myself  had  a  good  look  at 
it.  But  after  a  time  my  sister  started 
to  call  my  mother  to  see  it,  and  when  she 
moved  I. guess  it  broke  the  spell,  for  the 
squirrel  jumped  or  flew  off  the  pump  into 
a  rose  bush,  then  onto  the  ground,  ran 
along  the  ground  until  it  reached  a  tree 
which  grows  near  the  house  ;  then  it  ran 
up  the  tree  into  a  hole  which  it  had 
gnawed  into  the  attic  just  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  There  was  a  family 
of  them  living  in  our  attic  up  over  the 
chambers,  and  my  father  and  mother 
used  to  see  them  running  up  and  down 
the  tree  by  their  bedroom  window  on 
moonlight  nights. 

My  mother  didn’t  see  this  one  on  the 
pump  but  she  had  seen  one  and  had  it 
in  a  cage  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  One 
night  her  brother  went  upstairs  to  go  to 
bed,  and  there  on  the  end  of  his  dresser, 
where  he  had  left  some  chestnuts,  sat  a 
little  flying  squirrel  eating  one.  The 
bright  light  seemed  to  dazzle  it  until  my 
uncle  moved  ;  then  it  ran  to  the  window 
and  it  flew  right  down  onto  my  grandpa’s 
shoulder,  and  he  caught  it.  It  was  so 
dark  that  it  didn’t  see  what  it  was  light¬ 
ing  on  until  too  late.  That  is  how  my 
mother  got  her  pet.  grace  m. 

New  York. 

So  my  little  visitor  has  'given  us  all  a 
lot  of  pleasure  for  several  months.  It 
has  not  been  back  since  I  last  wrote.  It 
may  never  come  again,  and  no  doubt  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  I  shall  see 
another.  But  I  for  one  have  learned 
something  new  and  interesting,  and  I 
hope  that  you  have  enjoyed  it  all,  too. 


The  Pictures 

I  think  you  would  like  to  know  a  bit 
about  each  of  the  seven  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  on  Our  Page  this  time. 

The  first  one  of  the  two  children  at  the 
rural  delivery  mail  box  was  sent  by  an 
interested  reader  in  Illinois.  Can  you 
picture  this  same  scene  in  hundreds  of 
places  when  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ac¬ 
tually  arrive  at  the  ends  of  their  jour¬ 
neys?  What  a  big  family  we  are  to¬ 
gether  ! 

The  picture  of  the  14  children  on  a 
field  trip  was  taken  a  couple  of  years  ago 
up  in  New  York  State.  This  is  a  wide¬ 
awake  bunch,  and  they  know  a  lot  about 
birds,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and  weeds, 
and  farm  work  and  home  life.  I  know 
that  they  do,  for  once  I  visited  them  and 
went  along  ou  a  trip  like  this. 

The  third  picture  will  appeal  to  the 
boys.  I  suppose  that  every  fair  day  this 
Spring  there  has  been  a  game  of  ball 
ou  the  school  grounds  at  recess  time.  It 
is  a  good,  healthy  sport.  Every  active 
boy  likes  to  play  ball,  and  every  manly 
boy  plays  fair  and  is  clean-moutlied  even 
in  the  most  exciting  moments.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  sent  to  me  some  time  ago  by 
a  teacher  in  Central  New  York.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  time  of  year  in  the  picture 
is  Fall  instead  of  Spring,  and  there  are 
several  things  that  sharp  eyes  will  see 
to  prove  it  so.  But  that  does  not  spoil 
the  fact  that  when  the  boys  first  bring 
out  their  bats  and  balls  and  gloves  it  is 
a  sign  of  Spring,  does  it? 

The  picture  of  the  boy  sprouting  po¬ 
tatoes  came  from  Ohio.  With  pota¬ 
toes  as  high-priced  as  they  are  now  and 
so  scarce  in  many  places  it  is  necessary 
to  take  good  care  of  what  we  have.  This 
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boy— and  every  boy  who  follows  his  ex¬ 
ample — is  giving  good  service. 

Clinton  B.,  of  Connecticut,  caught  a 
two-lb.  pickerel  and  had  his  picture  taken. 
It  is  a  true  picture.  He  caught  the  fish 
himself  with  a  spoon  hook  dragging  from 
the  back  of  a  boat.  Bet’s  have  some  let¬ 
ters  about  fishing. 

It  is  never  too  soon  to  begin  to  be  a 
gardener.  The  little  fellow  with  his 
wheel-barrow  means  business,  and  really 
helps.  The  picture  was  sent  by  a  Long 
Island  reader. 


Our  Gardens 

There  is  nothing  this  month  about  our 
gardens.  I  thought  there  would  be,  but 
so  many  other  things  came  along  that 
there  was  no  room  left.  The  gardens  are 
not  forgotten  though,  are  they?  I  know 
that  you  go  out  and  look  at  them  and 
care  for  them  each  day.  Soon  you  will 
be  sending  reports  of  the  products  you 
are  raising.  In  these  days  of  high  prices 
for  food  a  well-kept  garden  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  the  family.  If  you  have 
such  a  garden  you  are  helping  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family  just  as  surely  as  your 
father  is  with  his  larger  work.  Don’t 
neglect  the  garden.  Stick  to  it.  Never 
mind  the  heat.  It  will  do  your  muscles 
good  to  ache  some  now  and  then.  An 
hour  a  day  and  your  garden  will  pay. 


A  Chance  to  Help 

Boys  and  girls  are  always  interested 
in  other  boys  and  girls.  Especially 
those  in  a  far-off  country  are  interesting. 
I  want  you  to  look  in  some  back  num¬ 
bers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  First  turn  to  the 


Clinton  and  His  Pickerel 

May  S  issue  on  page  911  and  read  the 
last  section  of  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
Then  go  back  to  the  April  17  issue  on 
page  782,  and  see  what  it  is  all  about. 
Lastly,  go  back  to  the  issue  of  February 
21,  on  page  370  and  you  will  have  the 
whole  story.  And  when  you  have  done 
that  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you — singly, 
or  by  families,  or  by  schools — will  want 
to  help  send  those  “bricks”  to  the  Labra¬ 
dor  orphans. 


Good-bye 

It  is  time  to  stop  for  this  month.  Now 
I  shall  expect  a  lot  of  letters  about  all 
these  interesting  things.  Address  them 
to  me  in  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Bound  for  His  Garden 
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KEROSENE 
.  OIL  J 


JV no  Perfection 
Hot  Water 
Heater 


Cut  your  Kitchen  Hours 

No  more  getting  up  to  kindle  fires. 

No  more  coal  scuttles  to  fill  or  ashes 
to  carry,  and  no  more  soot.  All  the 
drudgery  that  makes  kitchen  hours 
drag,  abolished.  The  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove  gives  full  cooking 
heat  the  instant  the  match  is  applied. 

A  special  feature  of  the  built-in  oven 
cook  stove  is  the  heat-retaining  oven. 

Give  it  thirty  minutes  of  quick  heat 
— close  the  damper  and  turn  the 
burner  off.  All  the  heat  is  retained  in 
the  oven  until  the  food  is  to  be  served. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
has  3,000,000  users.  It  comes  in  I, 

2,  3  and  4-burner  sizes. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil*  COOK  STOVE^AflD  'WATER  HEATER.* 


For  beet 
re&ulte  u* 
Soconp 
Kerotwam 


An  Armful  of  Blossoms 


ing  a  poor,  little,  weak  Sunday  school, 
the  teaching  is  done  right  along  with  the 
servicte,  explaining  the  Scripture,  etc.  We 
began  when  we  got  good  and  ready,  and 
thought  everybody  had  come.  No  one 
need  toll  a  bell  as  though  it  was  a  funeral 
for  us  to  begin  services.  "When  you  have 
all  day  ahead  of  yon,  what  difference  does 
it  make?  ,  ,  , 

The  Dinner. — After  service  the  good 
women  -folks  got  busy  while  the  men 
folks  talked.  Many  hands  make  light 
work,  and  in  a  jiffy  we  were  at  the  long 
table — 22  of  us.  There  a  great  dish  of 
potato  salad,  an  abundance  of  ham  sand¬ 
wiches,  three  fine  big  cakes  and  both  milk 
and  coffee  to  drink.  Such  a  fine  thing 
for  all  the  congregation  to  eat  together! 
What  a  nice  feeling  it  gives !  How  so¬ 
ciable  and  happy  everybody  was!  And 
how  much  farming  we  talked  over! 

After  Dinner. — Then  we  all  went  into 
the  church  again  and  had  a  talk  from  the 
County  Agent  and  a  conference  aboirti  the 
crops  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  them. 
They  were  going  to  take  more  care  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  if  possible,  for  it  is  realized  that 
food  will  be  scarce  next  W  inter.  Corn 
and  oats,  especially  corn,  are  great  crops 
in  the  country.  The  fodder  will  feed  the 
stock  and  the  grain  will  feed  everything 
from  grandfather  to  a  day-old  chick.  The 
County  Agent  is  coming  down  to  mix  up 
the  potato  spray  for  the  whole  neighbor- 


hungry  times  ahead.  All  crop  reports 
are  bad,  and  the  Spring  is  so  late  and 
cold  and  rainy  that  work  is  very  much 
behind.  Then  the  help  matter  is  acute. 
The  factories  are  to  blame,  and  when 
the  pinch  comes,  the  truth  ought  to  be 
known.  A  small  factory  went  on  strike 
down  below  here,  and  14  of  the  men  went 
down  and  goti  work  at  another  factory. 
As  soon  as  the  first  place  heard  of  it  they 
’phoned  right  down  and  the  men  were  at 
once  discharged.  But  a  man  quit  up  here 
on  a  neighbor’s  farm  and  they  hired  him 
down  at  the  factory,  knowing  lie  came 
right  from  a  farm,  and  overbidding  the 
farmer  $2  a  week.  Do  you  think  if  this 
farmer  ’phoned  down  the  man  would  be 
discharged?  This  same  man  came  around 
afterwards  and  wanted  to  engage  20  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  from  the  farmer  lie  had 
worked  for.  The  latter  informed  him 
that  he  would  ‘‘save  him  just  two  bushels 
at  a  guarantee  price  of  .$100  a  bushel !’’ 

The  Labor  Situation. — Do  we  realize 
how  much  the  auto  industry  has  upset 
the  labor  and  money  market?  Imagine 
the  billions  that  are  tied  up  in  autos — 
largely  pleasure  cars — though  the  truck 
business  is  increasing.  Think  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  that  are  making  autos  and  sell¬ 
ing  autos  and  repairing  autos  and  driving 
autos!  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  5.000.000.  Then  as  to  the  material. 
A  neighbor  who  has  ordered  a  corn- 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Country  Sunday. — Such  a  good 
time  as  we  had  down  at  the  Old  Church 
last  Sunday !  The  Parson  and  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  agent  started  out  Sun¬ 
day  morning  together.  We  made  several 
stops  on  the  way.  At  one  stop  we  found 
three  fine  little  goslings  in  a  box  by  the 
kitchen  stove.  The  white  gander  came 
out  of  the  brook  to  chase  us  (he  was  one 
the  Parson  took  down  last  Fall).  This 
woman  has  a  beautiful  place  for  geese, 
and  it  looks  as  though  she  was  going  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  k.he  has  about  25 
more  eggs  setting.  At  the  next  place  wc 
saw  a  beautiful  string  of  trout.  It  does 
beat  all  how  trout  will  bite  on  Sunday ! 
The  Parson  once  went  fishing  a  little 
while  himself  on  a  Sunday  down  there, 
and  it  got  in  all  the  papers,  and  what  a 
fuss  was  made  about  it !  The  papers  re¬ 
ported  he  caught  a  basketful.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  he  only  got  one  wee  bite. 

At  the  Church. — We  climbed  through 
the  window  (who  can  ever  fiud  a  country 
church  key?)  and  rang  up  the  old  bell  for 
all  it  was  worth.  On  the  old  box  stove 
in  the  corner  the  Parson  put  the  big 
coffee  pot,  with  fresh  water  out  of  the 
trout  brook,  and  by  the  time  the  people 
came  it  was  simmering  merrily.  We  had 
our  church  service  and  the  schoolteacher 
played  the  organ  for  us.  Instead  of  hav- 


liood,  and  this  way  it  will  cost  just  about 
half  it  would  for  us  to  buy  it  in  small 
lots — each  for  himself.  All  the  church 
people  got  their  seed  potatoes  for  $2,  in¬ 
stead  of  over  $5.  The  Parson  imagines 
that  if  anyone  goes  down  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  begins  to  blow  about  the 
church,  he  might  get  one  of  those  pota¬ 
toes  where  he  least  expected  it. 

Co-operation  in  the  Back  Country. 
This  co-operation  in  the  far-back  country 
is  indeed  a  problem,  and  it  was  so  hard  to 
get  it  started.  The  Parson  believes  we 
have  made  a  beginning.  Nothing  will 
help  such  a  thing  along  as  fast  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  dollars  and  cents.  When 
you  save  $3  a  bushel  on  seed  potatoes, 
your  neighbors  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
It  will  be  this  way  with  the  potato  spray. 
Quite  a  few  wanted  commercial  fertilizer 
this  Spring,  but  it  could  not  be  had  at 
any  price  unless  it  had  been  ordered  last. 
Fall.  Of  course,  we  should  have  all  or¬ 
dered  it  together  last  Fall — right  round 
the  old  box  stove  in  the  church.  One 
team  brings  in  most  of  the  eggs  now. 
This  team  should  bring  the  groceries  back 
for  the  neighborhood — bought  on  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan,  at  a  decided,  reduction 
over  city  delivery  charge-up  prices. 

Hungry  Times. — Everyone  and  every 
paper  about  here  thinks  we  are  booked  for 


planter  is  at  last  informed  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  send  it  to  him.  The  raw 
materials  are  bought  up  by  the  auto  fac¬ 
tories.  even  after  being  shipped  to  the  farm 
implement,  makers,  at  a  bonus  from  $25  to 
$100  a  ton.  No  one  really  knows  how 
much  harm  this  auto  craze  is  doing  to 
the  country.  With  the  rich,  and  many 
that  cannot  afford  it,  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  one  car — there  must  be  a  car 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  Thus  to 
have  four  cars  is  no  longer  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.  It  is  said  to  take  25,000,000 
gallons  of  gas  a  day  to  keep  these  cars 
running. 

Can’t  Eat  Them.  —  Diamonds  and 
precious  stones  are  nice,  but  you  cannot 
eat  them,  and.  except  in  the  imagination, 
they  go  little  way  to  keep  one  warm. 
Reports  show  that  this  country  now  has 
two-thirds  of  all  the  precious  stones  in 
the  world.  But  what  of  it?  What  good 
will  it  do  next  Winter?  Just  now  we 
are  exchanging  cotton  goods  for  jewelry 
and  luxuries.  This  makes  cotton  high 
here,  and  ever  growing  higher.  But  what 
good  are  the  stones?  Nice  to  look  at,  but 
they  will  not  feed  babies. 

Decoration  Day. — The  next  service 
down  in  the  country  church  will  be  on 
Decoration  Day.  We  have  invited  the 
two  adjoining  schools  to  come,  down  with 
us  for  the  day.  In  the  morning  we  will 
have  service  with  the  children  together 
up  front,  and  they  will  sing  some  of  their 
school  pieces.  Then  we  will  all  have 
dinner  together.  While  the  women  folks 
are  doing  up  the  dishes  we  will  probably 
have  stories  and  games  for  the  children. 
Then  at  three  o’clock  we  will  form  at 
the  church  and  march  to  the  cemetery. 
It  happens  in  this  case  that  the.  cemetery 
belongs  to  the  church,  and  she  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  care.  There  we  will  deco¬ 
rate  the  graves  of  the  soldiers — the  Grand 
Army  furnishing  the  names  and  the  flags. 
The  children  will  speak  pieces,  here  and 
there  will  be  an  address  with  singing. 
Then  we  will  go  back  to  the  church  and 
disband.  On  the  evening  before  the 
young  people  will  have  a  social  and  dance 
in  the  church  rdoms,  and  many  of  the 
young  fellows  from  the  city  will  be  at 
home  for  the  week  end  and  holiday. 

Other  Good  Days. — There  will  be  a 
lot  of  other  good  days  coming,  too.  The 
County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  is  coming 
down  for  one  Sunday,  and  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Club  leader  for  another,  and  then 
one  Sunday  we  are  planning  for  the  whole 
congregation  to  go  over  to  the  boys’  camp 
to  spend  the  day.  This  having  services 
in  the  country  not  quite  so  often,  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  making  a 
good  deal  of  it  with  a  special  speaker  in 
the  afternoon  and  dinner  for  all.  seems 
to  work  first  rate. 

That  Boys’  Class. — You  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  boys’  class  of  the  Parson’s  that 
used  to  meet,  and  still  meets,  downstairs 
in  the  cellar  of  the  church.  One  of  the 
little  fellows  had  serious  complications 
set  in  during  an  attack  of  the  measles, 
and  died  before  the  Parson  even  heard  he 
was  sick.  And  when  the  Parson  went 
down  for  the  funeral  and  arrived  quite 
(Continued  on  page  1052) 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  *  ‘  Bayer’  ’  —  I  nsist  1 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin’" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
\yhich  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicactd. 
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Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Yellow  and  Blue. — In  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  the  simple  little  girl’s  frock  was 
given  novelty  by  its  color  and  its  trim¬ 
ming.  It  was  bright  sulphur  yellow  or¬ 
gandie,  trimmed  with  little  frills  of  old 
blue — a  very  fashionable  combination  this 
season.  The  collar  came  down  with 
square  corners  on  each  side  of  the  front, 
the  space  across  the  front  being  filled  in 
with  four  little  blue  ruffles.  Collar,  cuffs 
and  sash  were  all  bordered  with  ruffles, 
and  the  skirt  had  a  ruffle  standing  up  at 
the  top  of  the  hem.  We  do  not  have  a 
pattern  just  like  this,  but  the  little  frock 
9707.  shown  last  week,  could  be  used  for 
this,  and  a  handy  woman  could  put  a 
collar  on  withoutmuch  trouble.  Some  of 
the  pretty  styles  seen  in  children’s  dresses 
are  blue  linen  or  ebambray.  trimmed  with 
yellow,  or  yellow  with  blue  bands.  We 
also  see  blue  trimmed  with  stiff  embroid¬ 
ered  flowers  in  wool,  in  combinations  of 
yellow  and  reddish  violet. 

The  Popular  Overskirt. — The  dress 
shown  at  the  right  was  dark  blue  taffeta, 
a  plain  two-piece  skirt,  having  two 


Yellow  Organdie  and  a  Xocel  Taffeta 


flounces  corded  at  the  top  put  on  in  a 
point  back  and  front,  higher  at  the  sides. 
We  do  not  have  a  pattern,  but  any  two- 
piece  skirt  may  be  used,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  measure  at  front,  back  and 
sides  to  place  the  flounces.  The  little 
waist,  which  fastened  invisibly  down  the 
shoulder  and  under  the  arm.  was  cut  off 
like  an  Eton  jacket  all  around,  just  above 
the  waist  line;  the  elbow  sleeves  had  turn¬ 
back  cuffs  anti  these  and  the  round  collar 
were  of  white  organdie,  edged  with  pieot 
trimming.  A  folded  girdle  of  red  silk 
fastened  at  the  side  with  a  bunch  of  cher¬ 
ries.  This  girdle  showed  all  around  un¬ 
der  the  little  jacket.  Various  forms  of 
the  Eton  are  very  popular,  this  waist  be¬ 
ing  a  novel  style.  This  would  be  a  pretty 
model  in  voile.  We  saw  one  chiffon 
voile,  dark  blue  with  a  shadowy  pattern 
of  American  Beauty  roses,  made  .some¬ 
what  after  this  style ;  the  girdle  of 
American  Beauty  taffeta  extended  up  like 
a  camisole  without  shoulder  straps,  being 
edged  at  the  top  with  narrow  gold  ribbon. 

Black  and  White. — In  the  second 
group  the  dress  at  the  left  shows  the  use 
made  of  white  batiste  or  organdie  with 
dark  silk.  In  this  case  the  skirt  had  a 
tunic,  open  in  front,  trimmed  with  nar¬ 
row  ruffles  having  pinked-out  edges.  In 
front  the  tunic  was  filled  in  with  an 
apron  of  white  organdie,  embroidered  in 
curving  lines,  edged  with  narrow  lace 
frills.  The  plain  waist  was  cut  down 
quite  low  in  front,  and  filled  in  with  a 
tucker  of  organdie  and  lace,  a  deep,  round 
collar  outlining  the  neck.  The  short 
sleeves  had  little  undersleeves  of  organdie 
and  lace,  and  the  deep  folded  girdle  was 
fastened  at  one  side.  The  blouse  with 
panel  tunic,  9G92.  shown  in  the  May  8 
issue,  could  be  used  for  this  with  some 
alterations,  or  one  of  the  redingotes  that 
have  been  pictured.  One  can  often  com¬ 
bine  different  patterns,  using  '  different 
bidice,  with  skirt  or  tunic,  to  get  the  effect 
desired.  We  see  the  organdie  tunics  used 
on  two-tiered  skirts,  the  upper  tier  being 
ot  white  or  ecru  organdie,  edged  with  a 
deep  hem  of  the  silk.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
high  price  of  cotton  goods  that  is  putting 
them  in  competition  with  silk.  Short 
sleeves  are  extremely  popular,  and  this  is 
an  expensive  fashion,  calling  as  it  does  for 
hmg  gloves.  With  the.  first  mild  days  one 
sees  everywhere  short-sleeved  serge  and 
taffeta  dresses,  very  often  worn  on  the 
streets  without  gloves.  The  wearers  are 
apparently  quite  satisfied  with  their  smart 
gowns,  and  do  not  realize  that  bare  hands 
and  arms.  and.  above  all.  elbows,  more  or 
less  grimed  with  street  dust  and  soot,  are 
unlovely  to  look  upon. 

Simplicity  in  Voile.  —  The  dress 
shown  in  the  center  is  a  line  voile  in  seal 
brown.  The  skirt  was  plainly  gathered 
at  the  waist,  and  then  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  vertical  cords  running  up 
to  knee  length.  These  cords  were  sim¬ 
ply  run  in  like  tucks,  all  around  the  skirt 
at.  intervals,  thus  narrowing  the  skirt  a 
trifle,  and  giving  it  a  favored  outline.  The 
''a ist  was  a  plain  kimono  blouse,  with 
short  sleeves,  but  it  was  given  a  novel 
touch,  by  a  row  of  silk  hemstitching 
finishing  the  neck  and  sleeves,  through 
which  a  narrow  gold  ribbon  was  run. 


This  blouse  was  fastened  down  the  front, 
the  upper  part  invisibly,  the  lower  part 
overlapping  and  buttoned.  The  plainness 
of  this  style  made  it  very  attractive. 

Flower  Pot  Pockets.— The  little  gill’s 
dress  at  the  right  is  very  plain,  and  of¬ 
fers  nothing  new  except  the  trimming  of 
the  pockets,  which  would  be  a  delight  to 
any  small  wearer.  The  dress  was  willow- 
green  English  print,  with  collar,  cuffs, 
belt  and  pockets  of  green  chambray.  The 
flat  patch  pockets  sloped  like  a  flower  pot. 
and  rising  from  them  were  groups  of 
flowers  embroidered  in  wool,  flat  upon  the 
skirt.  The  flowers  were  stiff  and  con¬ 
ventional,  pink,  blue  and  pale  yellow, 
with  dark  green  foliage.  The  effect  was 
very  quaint,  and  pretty.  Collar,  cuffs  and 
belt  were  finished  on  the  edges  with  but¬ 
tonholing  in  pink  wool.  We  have  seen  a 
number  of  children’s  dresses  of  English 
print  in  close  mixed  patterns  like  old- 
fashioned  calico,  but  with  softer  and 
more  artistic  coloring ;  however,  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  cheap.  English  sateen  is 
another  handsome  cotton  material  that 
makes  up  beautifully  in  children’s  dresses. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Among  cotton 
frocks  we  see  some  batiste  elaborately 
beaded.  Cotton  is  so  expensive  that  it 
seems  to  be  taking  the  place  of  silk. 

Overskirts  and  tunics  are  in  high  favor, 
and  we  see  many  that  are  deeper  in  front 
than  back,  giving  a  pointed  apron  effect. 
One  pretty  voile  dress  had  a  plain  basque 
bodice  and  a  double  pointed  tunic,  side 
pleated. 

Pleated  jabots  are  favored  in  blouses 
and  dresses — a  style  that  is  very  kind  to 
a  thin  figure. 

“Harem”  effects  are  seen  in  many 
skirts,  some  being  gathered  in  to  an  ab¬ 
surd  degree,  others  are  merely  rolled  at 
the  foot  instead  of  having  a  flat  hem. 
Such  skirts  are  usually  made  with  a  lin¬ 
ing  of  Brussels  net,  which  is  attached  by 
u  seam  at  the  hem  and  then  brought  into 
the  belt  at  top.  This  net  is  also  used  as 
waist  lining.  There  is  such  a  demand  for 
it  that  some  of  the  shops  talk  scarcity, 
and  the  place  has  gone  up. 

Charmeusette  is  a  fine  imported  cotton 
material  with  a  lustrous  satin  finish,  used 
for  dainty  underwear.  Many  of  the  high- 
class  stores  are  now  featuring  underwear 
of  fine  cottons  as  more  fashionable  than 
silk,  thus  vindicating  the  taste  of  con¬ 
servative  women. 

The  very  sheer  Georgette  and  chiffon 
blouses  call  for  a  silk  slip  bodice,  and 
many  women  who  dislike  the  prevailing 
undress  find  it  difficult  to  buy  readymade 
camisoles  to  satisfy  them.  The  average 
bandeau  or  camisole  is  merely  a  belt  with 
ribbon  shoulder  straps,  but  the  best  shops 
always  carry  real  bodices  iu  crepe  de  chine 
or  wash  satin,  or  China  silk,  both  white 
and  flesh.  One  pretty  model  in  crepe  de 
chine  of  good  quality,  priced  at  $2.45, 
had  little  shoulder-cap  sleeves,  so  that 
there  was  a  little  covering  under  the  arm 
as  well  as  on  the  shoulder.  This  was 
trimmed  with  hemstitching  and  fine,  nar¬ 
row  Valenciennes.  Another  very  prac¬ 
tical  model  was  a  surplice  slip  at  $2.95. 
This  was  wash  satin,  trimmed  with  hem¬ 
stitching.  It  was  very  simple  in  make, 
being  crossed  over  surplice  fashion  in  both 
front  and  back,  and  also  crossed  instead 
of  seamed  under  the  arms,  the  waist  line 
being  finished  with  elastic  run  through  a 
casing.  The  special  advantage  of  the 


Apron  Front  Corded  Skirt  and  Flowerpot 
Pockets 

surplice  slip  bodice  is  that  the  straps  of 
the  uudervest  do  not  show,  and  the  under 
arm,  as  well  as  the  V  front  and  back, 
may  be  brought  to  any  height  desired.  It 
is  possible  to  use  a  small  dress  shield 
with  either  of  the  slip  bodices  described, 
u  convenience  many  women  appreciate. 

In  cutting  a  skirt  by  any  of  the  present 
patterns,  be  sure  that  it  is  wide  enough. 
Most  skirt  patterns  are  very  narrow,  and 
one  may  not.  realize  until  the  material 
is  cut  that  it  is  not  a  comfortable  fit, 
either  at  top  or  bottom. 

In  making  over  a  plain,  full  skirt  of 
thin  material,  one  may  bring  it  up  to  date 
by  giving  a  slight  “harem”  effect  at  the 
bottom.  It  may  be  shortened  a  little  by 
polling  the  hem  under  and  gathering 
slightly,  so  as  to  give  a  little  puff  at  the 
hem.  A  great  many  skirts  are  made  iu 
this  way,  uuj  tlie  style  is  kindly  to  mak¬ 
ing  over. 


NO  matter  where  you 
pitch  your  tent  at  va¬ 
cation  time,  the  jazzy 
new  Columbia  Hot  Shot 
will  be  the  life  of  the 
party. 

Or  if  you  are  to  spend  the  happy  hours  in  shack 
or  summer  cottage,  you  will  still  need  this  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot  radiance,  ready  to  be  turned  on  in 
an  instant. 

A  Single  Dry  Battery — 4tol2Cellpower 

A  solid  unit— no  joints— just  the  two  binding  posts. 
In  a  jiffy  you  can  string  a  couple  of  common  bell 
wires,  hang  the  bulb  where  you  want  it,  put  any 
kind  of  switch  wherever  handiest — and  the  place 
is  set  for  a  good  time.  The  Columbia  Hot  Shot 
Dry  Battery  is  safe.  .  .  .  At  electrical,  hardware, 
auto,  and  general  stores  —  garages  —  hardware 
auto  supply,  and  electrical  departments. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Columbia 

sS^Batteries 
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Hires 

Household  Extract 

will  make  home-made  rootbeer 
easily  and  economically.  Get  a  25c 
bottle  from  your  grocer.  A  cake  of 
yeast  and  some  sugar — that’s  all. 
One  bottle  makes  80  glasses. 

Hires  Household  Extract  contains 
the  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs 
and  berries.  It  makes  rootbeer  as 
pure  as  it  is  sparkling  and  delicious. 

With  our  special  airtight  patent  bottle 
stoppers  you  can  keep  the 
snap  and  sparkle  in  your 
home-made  rootbeer 
until  ready  to 
serve.  Your 
grocer  has 
them. 


Be  sure 
you  get  this 
package.  It  bringe 
you  the  genuine 
Hires  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BeatThe  high  Cost 


National  Pressure  Cookers 
make  cheaper  meats  and  all 
foodstender;  yf  the 
Aluminum  time;  If  the  fuel. 

Cooker  Easiest  way  to  cook 

in  hot  weather. 

Less  Work  Canning 

Put  up  all  fruits,  vegetables 
by  Cold  Pack  method,  in  Na¬ 
tional  Steel  Canner.  Safe,  sure. 

Write  today  for  booklet.  steeI  Canner 

Northwestern  Steel  & 
Iron  Works 
815  Spring  Street 
Eau  Claire.  Wia. 


Just  What  You  Want  For  Summer  Footwear 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Qelivereil  JPF  C 

Free  within  3rd  ;ane  (300  miles)  mt^x 

4th  jone  37c  lb.  —  5th  rone  39c  T  M  I  L 

lb.— 6tb  2one  41c  lb.  7tli  zone  IU. 

43c  lb. -8lh  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

W«’rt  accenting  ordetn  from  fumtllea  direct  for  this*' 
l emu rk able  bUrtid,  used  hy  leading  N  .  Y  .  Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


CANVAS  WELT  SHOES  In  Brown  ami  01: 

Grey — with  a  full  leather  tip,  so 
eaiher  innersole,  can  be  retapp 
v  and  laps  sewed  on.  Kilher  leal! 
or  Neollu  soles,  every  pah  of  1 
Zfeoiiu,  carrying  a  guaran 
from  the  Goodyear  Tire  a 
Rubber  Company. 

Ft 

Men’s  Sizes,  6-11  $3.1 
L Boys’s  Sizes.  l-5'/i  3.1 
Little  Men’s  Sizes, 

8- 13 14 . 2.! 

Parcel  Post 
Prepaid 


Mail  Your  Order  Today 
Delay  means  Disappointment 

Hank  Retire  net*  ; 

Brockton  National  Bank 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
TheB.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brocton,  Mass, 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 
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13  West  30th  Street 
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Questions  About  Hogs 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

About  30  tv ;u’s  ago  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  I  helped  with  an  experiment  with 
three  little  pigs.  My  mother  and  I  raised 
them  with  the  aid  of  three  bottles  and 
nipples.  My  mother  said  she  had  tried 
sweet  milk  and  had  lost  the  pigs,  but- 
had  since  been  told  that  sow’s  milk  was 
sour.  So  she  'started  the  three  on  thick 
buttermilk,  slightly  warm  at  first.  But 
as  it  was  Spring,  they  soon  got  to  taking 
their  feed  cold  and  they  grew  finely ._  You 
would  hardly  believe  how  strong  a  pig  can 
get  by  the  time  it  is  old  enough  to  wean. 
It  required  one  person’s  full  attention  to 
each  pig  and  bottle  to  keep  peace  in  the 
family.  We  fed  them  about  four  times 
a  day,  about  half  a  pint  to  the  feeding, 
and  increased  it  when  they  seemed  not 
to  be  satisfied.  R.  o.  n. 

New  York. 

It  is  indeed  a  rather  puzzling  problem 
to  provide  nourishment  for  young  pigs 
that  are  too  young  or  too  small  to  drink 
milk  as  pigs  usually  are  fed.  You  are 
wrong,  however,  in  your  assumption  that 
sour  milk  is  more  desirable  for  feeding 
young  pigs  than  sweet  milk.  Invariably 
the  damage  to  young  pigs  fed  from  a  bottle 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  fed  too 
much  at  a  time  rather  than  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  given  sweet  milk.  Perhaps 
the  success  that  you  refer  to  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pigs  were  given  sour  milk 
regularly,  and  that  it  was  always  fur¬ 
nished  them  in  the  same  condition  and 
not  in  excessive  quantities. 

I  know  of  very  few  cases  where  hand- 
feeding  would  justify  its  cost  in  the  feeding 
of  very  young  pigs.  Where  a  larg.  n  vi- 
ber  of  pigs  are  produced  this  trouble  . 
avoided  by  having  two  or  more  sows  far¬ 
row  at  approximately  the  same  time,  and 
by  using  a  disinfectant  on  both  the  sows 
and  the  pigs,  one  is  able  to  transfer  either 
the  small  or  larger  pigs,  as  the  case  may 
demand,  from  one  sow  to  another,  and 
thus  provide  ample  feeding  accommoda¬ 
tions. 


himself  that  they  are  persistent  feeders, 
regular  producers,  that  they  mature  at 
an  early  age,  and  are  especially  well 
suited  for  grazing  and  forage  purposes. 
There  are  good  and  bad  representatives, 
however,  of  each  breed,  and  so  much 
would  depend  upon  the  foundation  stock 
that  you  would  obtain  that  one  would 
not  be  justified  in  making  a  specific 
recommendation . 

You  have  failed  to  state  how  much  of 
an  area  you  may  have  available  for  pas-  ! 
tu re  or  forage  crop  purposes,  and  it  is  i 
only  folly  to  undertake  pork  production,  i 
even  in  a  small  way,  where  you  are  com-  | 
polled  to  keep  the  pig  in  a  small  pen  and 
rely  upon  waste  feeds  exclusively,  or  even 
purchased  feeds  in  part  for  the  entire 
growing  and  fattening  ration.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  keep  small  pig  pens 
clean,  and  sanitation  is  surely  a  limiting 
factor  in  pork  production. 

I  am  inclined’  to  believe  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  10  or  a  dozen  small  pigs  at  wean¬ 
ing  time  might  best  serve  your  purpose. 
The  expense  would  of  necessity  be  less 
than  would  prevail  in  case  you  bought  a 
bred  sow  due  to  farrow  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  then  you  could  deter¬ 
mine  at  first  hand  whether  or  not  the 
pigs  continue  to  grow  satisfactorily  under 
your  system  of  feed,  care,  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Usually  one  cannot  buy  feed  and 
supply  the  requirements  of  pigs  at  a 
profit,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  feed  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  relative  market  value 
of  live  hogs  as  compared  with  the  grain 
necessary  to  make  normal  growths  and 
developments  is  clearly  out  of  range. 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 

"We  have  eight  grade  Duroc  sows,  11 
months  old.  due  to  farrow  soon.  We  feed 
good  garbage  morning  and  open  the  feed¬ 
ers  of  dry  grain  about  2  p.  m.  We  thought 
of  trying  the  following  ration  :  100  lbs. 
ground  oats.  $3.80  :  200  lbs.  bran,  $6 ;  50 
lbs.  cornmeal,  $1.00;  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  ! 
$2.50.  The  garbage  we  use  is  very  fatten-  , 
ing  and  of  excellent  quality,  coming  from 
one  boarding-house.  The  sows  have  eaten 
about  250  lbs.  a  week  of  grain,  and  are  a 
little  fat.  We  have  some  green  rye  and 
rape,  sown  last  year.  a.  e.  l. 

Vermont. 

The  proposed  ration  for  feeding  brood 
sows  as  a  supplement  to  garbage  would 
give  you  very  good  results.  I  am  inclined  j 
to  believe  that  if  the  brood  sows  are  to  be  > 
garbage  fed  after  farrowing  it  should  not 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  ration  even 
during  the  period  previous  to  or  immedi¬ 
ately  following  farrowing.  Any  sudden 
change  in  a  grain  ration  would  be  likely 
to  disorganize  the  digestive  system  and 
the  sows  might  disown  their  pigs  or  be 
restless  at  farrowing  time.  If  the  sows 
are  gaining  too  rapidly  in  flesh,  then  the 
amount  of  feed  should  be  reduced,  and,  to 
make  sure  that  they  would  not  be  unset¬ 
tled  owing  to  this  change  in  ration,  it 
would  be  well  to  place  before  them  such 
bulky  feed  as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  pick  away  at 
this  material  and  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  ration  supplied  them.  You  will  find 
bran  rather  constipating  for  brood  sows, 
and  I  should  advise  the  reduction  by  half 
the  amount  of  bran  suggested,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  cornmeal  to  100  lbs.  The 
ration  would  be  then  :  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  100  llis.  bran,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  40 
lbs.  oilmeal. 


Feeding  a  Farrowing  Sow 

I  have  a  registered  Berkshire  sow  due 
to  farrow  shortly.  This  is  her  third  lit¬ 
ter.  She  weighs  about  350  lbs.,  and  is  in 
good  order.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
feed,  both  before  and  after  farrowing, 
to  insure  the  best  results?  s.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  seem  from  your  description 
that  the  brood  sow  in  question,  weighing 
350  lbs.  in  her  mature  form,  might  be  in 
fairly  good  condition,  although  this  is  not, 
an  exceptional  weight  for  a  mature  ani¬ 
mal.  We  much  prefer  forcing  our  brood 
sows  after  they  are  safely  settled,  thus 
bringing  them  up  to  farrowing  time  carry¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  flesh,  for  we  find  that 
they  will  yield  more  milk  and  that  if 
they  produce  a  decent-sized  litter  of  pigs 
they  will  be  soon  suckled  down,  unless 
they  carry  this  high  condition  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time. 

A  useful  mixture,  by  weight,  for  a 
brood  sow  previous  to  farrowing,  would 
be  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran,  with 
15  per  cent  of  oilmeal  or  10  per  cent  of 
tankage  or  meat  meal  added.  The  corn 
might  be  eliminated  during  the  week  or 
10  days  previous  to  farrowing,  and  the 
mixture  consist  solely  of  oats,  bran  and 
oilmeal.  The  bulk  of  the  mixture  should 
be  thinned  or  reduced  materially  during 
the  time  when  there  is  not  much  demand 
by  the  very  young  pigs  for  any  quantity 
of  milk,  and  the  feed  should  be  increased 
gradually  as  the  pigs  evidence  appetite 
and  demand  more  food. 

I  have  mentioned  only  the  standard 
feeds  that  are  available  at  any  feed  stoi  c, 
and  have  eliminated  middlings  and  wheat 
feeds  owing  to  their  rather  excessive  cost. 
Hominy  could  replace  cornmeal  in  the 
mixture,  or  the  amount  of  ground  oats 
if  they  are  available  might  be  substan¬ 
tially  *  increased.  Wheat  bran  is  not 
necessary  after  the  pigs  are  born,  as  the 
protein  can  best  be  supplied  from  such 
sources  as  tankage  or  oilmeal. 


Starting  with  T  igs 

It  is  my  desire  to  start  in  with  pigs. 
What  breed  do  you  advise?  I  prefer  a 
short-nosed  pig,  and  I  am  rather  partial 
to  either  Hampshire  or  Berkshire.  Would 
you  get  a  purebred  to  start  with  or  just 
a  good  grade?  I  have  not  much  money 
to  put  into  a  pig.  My  idea  is  to  buy  a 
brood  sow  or  gilt  and  try  to  sell  some  of 
its  litter  to  help  pay  for  another  sow.  and 
in  that  way  build  up  a  herd  gradually, 
without  much  outlay  at.  a  time.  About 
how  much  should  I  pay  for  a  bred  pig? 
I  am  anxious  to  get  started  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  have  to  buy  all  our  feed. 

New  Jersey.  E.  J.  H. 

Your  success  or  failure  in  the  pig  bus- 
ness  will  not  of  necessity  depend  upon 
the  breed  you  may  select.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  more  Duroc  Jersey,  or  so-called  Jer¬ 
sey  Red  hogs,  in  New  Jersey  than  either 
Berkshire  or  Hampshire,  and  usually  it  is 
good  judgment  to  select  the  breed  that 
has  been  the  most  profitable  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  The  corn  belt  farmer,  who  re¬ 
lies  largely  upon  pork  for  his  profits, 
grows  largely  red  hogs,  lmvicg  satisfied 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


lJeai  In  Successor  8th,  HjM08 


Grand  champion  boar 

1919  at  Detroit  and  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows 
bred  to  this  boar  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Reserve  spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  cholera  immune,  guaranteed 
breeders.  Our  motto,  “Good  Size 
With  Quality. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Breeding.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N,  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires— SPECIAL 

I.ot  of  J  all-lb.  boars  (Sj  $45.  8-wks.  boars,  $16  100  to  600- 

lb.  parentage.  Masterpiece-I,ongfellow  bloodlines  :  typey 
and  well  conformed.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BKiiKSHIKKS— For  breeders.  $10  ea  ,  either  sex 
$15  it  registered.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 

|  PIPING  BROOK  FARM  1 

:=  The  Home  of  Champions 

|  GREENWICH,  -  CONNECTICUT  = 

E  Winner  of  both  National  = 
=  Grand  Champions — 1919  E 

^  Fairview’*  Ruler,  Champion  Boar  EE 
“  Lady  Premier  208,  Champion  Sow  ^ 

“  Owners  of  Silver  Leader  ^ 

=  IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  | 

~  Send  for  Price*  and 

—  Don’t  Forget  Our  Public  Sala 

JUNE  19,  1920  | 

—  All  treated  tor  Cholera  and  Septicemia  ; 

—  Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  the  auctioneer,  ZZ 
“  Col,  H.  L.  Inglehart,  or  L.  E.  Frost,  E.  J  — 

—  Barker  and  Zed  Williams  at  the  farm.  — 

SlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllillilllllllllflD 


SHOW  PROSPECTS 

In  Registered 

BERKSHIRES 

Bred  Gilts  and  Sows  for  early  Fall  farrow. 
2  extra  good  Show  Boars  and  Spring  l’ig-,. 
JUST  PK1CES  and  Fair  Treatment. 

HOLMHILL  FARM,  Berkshire  County,  LEE,  MASS. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 


Anedjo  Farm 


Webster,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

If  you  will  sent}  for  our  new  folder  and  price-list 
you  will  note  that  you  can  get  just  as  much  for  the 
money  here  as  ever.  Our  prices  have  not 'been 
advanced.  Special  offering  of  fall  boars  weighing 
up!to275  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

H.  C.  &  H.  11.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  and  sows,  all  ages,  from  our  May¬ 
flower  Epochal,  son  of  Epochal  the  imported  boar.  This 
strain  bring*  the  price.  I  have  eight  strains  that  have 
great  size.  Boars,  two-year-old.  800  lbs.  Sows,  eighteen 
months,  600  and  700  lbs.  Bred  gilts,  250  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  This 
herd  has  showed  at  the  largest  Fairs  and  will  be  seen  at 
all  of  the  largest  Shows  this  year.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  all  that  doubts  this  statement.  This  herd  wa*  seen 
at  Picture  Shows  last  year.  My  prices  are  right. 
LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS— April 
litters,  from 
prolific  dams 
and  sired  by 


BERKSHIRE 

PATMOOR  RIVAL,  an  outstanding  boar 
who  is  getting  line  large  typy  pigs  in  big  litters. 
Orders  booked  now  lor  pigs  to  be  shipped 
when  eight  weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed, 
und  three  Service  Boars  priced  right. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


FEWAGRES  BERKSHIRES 

Several  selected  Fall  gilt*,  Big,  Smooth  and  Typey.  Will 
sell  open  or  bred  to  EPOCHAL  MOW  BCII.  Priced 

right  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 

A  FEW  FINE  SPRING  PIGS  LEFT 
FEWACRE  FARM,  Ira  G.rap>o.rra*.  East  Schodack,  Rent.  Co., N.Y. 

Mi*  r  q  oi*  W1,y don  t  y°u  9ct  s,artcd 

lTlI  •Tdl  IIlcI  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Como  to  OELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shiVes  in  the  State  of  1  lelaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers’  prices.  Apply  to 
O.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  o£ 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburgr,  N.Y, 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  roady  for  service. 
Illg  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledile,  Conn. 

Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed  on  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  only.  Tho  larnes  Pure-Bred  Sleek  Farm.  Cr»»«  City,  Pa. 


BERRYTON 


DUROC 


Can  give  you  everything 
you  ever  wanted  in  a 
Size  with  quality  is  our  specialty.  Homo  of  Berryton’s 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berry  ton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Gen.  Mgr. 


DUROC  JERSEYS  £  {£?  *6  r?o*n. 

Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  ,J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HAN  HINSON 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Taxpayer,  Col.,  Breeding.  Booking  orders  for  9 
weeks  old  pigs,  SIS  each.  Also  1  boar.  2-year  old. 
Sire  Great  King  Orion  out  of  Top  Col  Dam,  9150. 
SPY  ROCK  FARM,  Mt.  Kigco,  N.  Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Growthy  young- 
iters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 


Daily  Bros. 


Manito,  Illinois 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

You  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  "  Sensa¬ 
tion  ”  family— it’s  purple.  Ditto  "Critics. ”  If  yon 
don't  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  C.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 
525  and  more.  Roy  McVaugh,  Mgr..  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 

Now  booking  orders  lor 

Choice  Purebred  Duroc  Pigs 

of  either  sex,  from  spring  farrow.  Price*  reason¬ 
able,  Write  your  wants  to 

R.  D.  White  -  Locke,  New  York 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  Pigs  wks.  old. 

Orion,  Pathfinder,  and  Walt’s  Top  Col.  breeding.  One 
good  fall  boar  by  Pathfinder.  RAYMOND  8.  ZOOK,  Mount  Joy,  Pt. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  PIGS 

bred  gilts.  Write  for  prices.  0.  M.  PaI.mek,  Tilutio,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  and  P.C.  Pigs 

For  Sale- Jersey  Red  Pigs  EARL  CLARK.  *  Pot, (Urn,  IT.  Y. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Registered  Chester  Whites 

BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  Juno  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts. 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  550  each. 
Young  boars,  grade  stock,  @  520. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  New  York 

Q  ^  g 

40  Choice  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs  \T,t  iT  *■ 

each.  Also,  20  Fall  Slioats  @$16  each.  Address  BALDWIN 
HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  I,  Great  Birrinjton,  Mitt.  FRANK  FRLEHAN.  Supt. 

10  0  PI  G  S-Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires 

6  wks.  old.  $6  ;  20o.  additional  per  pig  for  crates  which 
will  be  refunded  when  crates  are  returned. 


ROUSE  BROS. 


Dusliore,  Pa. 


n„„  *«**  3  * ,os-  A  bargain  as 

neg.  Berkshire  DOST  they  are  in  the  way  as  I  breed 
l'oluud-UUiuttj,  E,  ROWELL,  Jr>,  Louisa,  Virginia 


For  Sa le-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  types.  Apply  to  Chnrlcs 
II.  Ilunenliowcr,  Mgr.,  Penllyii,  l*».  II.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fall 
sows.  1’nir  und  trio  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL.  Heti.elion,  N  Y. 

Till.  1YFVY  TOUK  FA RMKK’fl  HOG. 
Weanling  pigs  and  young  bred 
bows  for  Bale.  Address  DEPART- 
MUST  OF  ANIMAY,  IH  SIIA.XURY,  Corn. II  Universitf,  ITIUPA.N.Y. 


CHESHIRES 


rurCUIDCC  The  right  white  bog  for 
UntaniKEa  the  Eastern  farm.  The 
kind  the  farmer  keeps  for  his  own  eating.  Morningsida 
head  and  length.”  M0RNINQ8IDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 

r-» _ |  Qj..  Silver  strain.  February 

1X65.  U*  la  ^^*  I  Ig5  and  March  Farrow. 

BHUBAKKIt  BROS..  Mlffllnt.wn,  P»no. 


Large,  smooth  type. 


Registered  0, 1.  C. 

Rear.  O.  I.  Spi  oinl  on  Boars,  $10..»O.  8  wks.  Re*. 

Free.  *Sat.  guaranteed.  It.  HILL,  6«neoa  Falls, Now  York 

Rc*icl*tered  Chester  White*  and  It.  I.  C.  Plgi.  Writ# 

me.  -  Eugene  1\  Rogers,  Wayville,  New  Yokh 


Big  Type  Poland-China  HOGS 

Selling  out  on  account  of  death  in  family.  Brood 
Sows  from  four  to  seven  hundred  lbs.  and  a  thoui- 
and  lb.  herd  Boar.  Also  young  pigs.  .  „  _ 

D.  F.  CR1SMAN  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  lJOLAND-CHIXA  PIGS 
8  wks.  old.  Single  or  Pairs.  Not  akin.  Big  type.  Best 
blood.  Registered.  Special  price*  if  you  write  me  before 
June  loth.  -  G.  8.  HALL.  Farmdule,  Ohio 

Registered  Poland-China  Bred  Sows  ^rafre'dby 

1, 000-pound  boars.  E.  Kowell,  Jr.,  Louisa,  Virginia 


Vi.rDnlnml  Thinoc  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success. 

IMyrOlanfl-tninaS  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 

Master  Blood-Liuea  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Oinburp,  Conn- 


TAMWORTHa Jhampshire  swine 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-!, YBROOK  FARMS  C0MPANW 

Successor  to  VVoutview  Stock  Farm 

|{.  j  Winston-Salem,  N.  O 


AGENTS  WANTED  aryj'to’Vake  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorker  ia  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horso  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLANO.  General  Delivery,  Columbus. Ohio 
'.T  •  or  ir 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 333  W.  30th  St  NewYnGi  Cily| 
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|  HOLSTEINS  ::  j 


You  Should  Become  a 
Member 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Amhrica,  the  organized  breeders  of  the 
popular  and  prosperous  Holstein  cattle, 
was  founded  in  1885.  Today  it  has  nearly 
15,000  members,  registers  over  80.0(H) 
IIolstein-Friesian  cattle  each  year,  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  150  clerks,  and  has 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  as  a 
Reserve  Fund.  It  spends  nearly  $50,000 
in  Holstein  publicity  and  Extension  work, 
and  a  member  directly  and  indirectly 
reaps  the  benefits  of  the  progressive  work 
of  this  truly  great  organization. 

If  interested  in  Holstein  cattle  write 
today  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattle  boro,  Vermont 


Holstein  Cows  an?  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins,  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers, 
i!,  of  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall, to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

Registered  heifer  calves  all  ages. 

18  Registered  bulls,  tirade  heifers. 
Holstein  heifer  calves  $20  each, 

express  prepaid  in  lota  of  &.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  NY. 


KING  SEGIS  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

WE  HAVE  at  present  a  limited  number  of  year¬ 
ling  bulls  ami  heifers  of  King  Skgis  breed¬ 
ing,  for  immediate  sale. 

Every  individual  has  been  picked  from  heavy 
producing  dams  and  sires,  many  with  exceptional 
records. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  R  .F.D.  No.  2  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


BINNEKILL  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  only  one  Bi  ll  i.ekt  for  sale. 

BINNEKILL  SADIE  VALE  PONTIAC.  287488.  Born  Jon.  18, 1919 

Sire— King  Sadie  Vale  supreme 
Da.m— Dean  Pontiac  Ophelia  Spofkord 
Calf  is  evenly  marked,  well  grown,  and  a  good  indivi¬ 
dual.  He  will  please  you  and  is  ready  for  light  Service. 

PRICE— *260,  WITH  ALL  PAPERS 

HENRY  J.  MILLS  -  Kinderhook,  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Boll  Call  Good  breeding.  Reg" 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $«5.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Pori  Byron.  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  llelfer  nnd  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrsw,  Cortland  Co.,  M.T. 

For  Sale-5  Cows,  7  Heifers  An  re« 


Holsteins. 


istered 

GUY  W.  MICHAEL.  R.  D.  No.  2.  Hillsdale.  N.  V. 


Pelham  Farm  Offers  for  Stale 

Thoroughbred  Holstein  Cows  and  Heilers 

Address  PELHAM  FARM  OF  FICE,  Room  1601. 52  Vanderbilt  Ave..  N.  I.  C. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves  SLf  Lbree‘1 i,ie-  Two  at  878 


pedigrees.  Clovekdai.i; 


quirk  sale.  Send  for 
Farm, 'Charlotte,  New  York 


HORSES 


HORSE: 


Imported  Belgian  Stal¬ 
lion,  eleven  years,  bay. 
Weight  in  breedingeotitllUon  1H00.  lie  is  an 
active,  good-going,  high-class  horse. 
CUCCp  .  Thirteen  four-year-old 
^  ■■  “  “  ■  ■  white  -  f  aced ,  Weste  rn 

Ewer,  heavy  shearers;  Six  two-year-olds 
by  a  Shropshire;  One  yearling.  One  three- 
year  Dorsett  pure  bred  ram;  fifteen  ewe 
lambs,  eight  wether  lambs. 

Sell  all  or  none .  Price  Six  Hundred . 

R.  W.  GREEN,  BROOKFIELD  CENTER,  CONN. 


Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Stallion 

6*yrs.-old.  Price,  81  00  Also  a  few  colts  from  1  to  2-y Is  ¬ 
old  from  $46  to  $60  each.  H.  11.  Burge,  Shoreham.Vt. 

ForSale-A  NicePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Good  workers.  B.  H.  McConnell,  Wellington.  Ohio 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS.  R.R.  BELGIANS, 
AMERICAN  BLUES,  «*»  shown 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH.  K&j'fTS 

were  offsprings  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK.  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President 
N.  B.  <£  /■’.  Anen.  of  America,  Inc. 


Roistered  and  Imported  Itufu*  lted  Relffiilli  HARKS. 

All  Ages.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Krfund- 
L.  VAN  DK1JSKN,  Coblkskili.,  Nkw  York 


Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  Reliable  Breeder.  Ped.  Write 


Bred  by 

eliuhle  Breeder.  Ped. 

Brookiydc  R.bbilry  Co..  R  Miller.  Pro,..  390  Holedon  Ave.,  Patenon,  N.  J 


i5-Da)Fi8mishSaie,:rry„y.'‘ABiiirtu 

FOR  SALE — Flemish  Giant  Rabbits.  Youm?  and  matured 
Ktock.  PedUreed  ami  Kc-istei  c.l.  H.  B.  Ten  Eycfc,  Somerville.  N  J, 


GOATS 


|%J|  ilrh  Innate  Young Toggenburg buck .  Perfect- 
■  Will Vs II  dUdlg  |y  marked  .  hornless  ;  one-fourth 
Saanen  blood  but  does  not  show.  Price,  51  2.  No  does  for 
sale.  Stamp  for  reply.  K.  N.  Bakkbtt,  Amiikhst,  Virginia 


G  O  AT  For  Sale^JiSTTSS 

obi.  Fresh.  Also  two  bucks  and  one  doe,  6  weeks 
old.  WM.  FRED  RAIMAN.  Bo*  57,  Ruck  Creek  Station. Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

1“  Si 


a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ee 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Amon"  the  hills  of  Delaware  County 
the  chief  industry  is  dairying  and  milk- 
producing,  some  farmers  having  side  lines, 
such  as  a  few  sheep,  a  few  hogs,  a  few 
stands  of  bees,  etc.  Everybody  keeps 
poultry,  some  as  a  regular  money-maker, 
but  more  usually  for  the  family  use  and 
to  exchange  for  groceries  and  other  things 
which  they  cannot  raise  ou  their  farms. 
A  goodly  number  make  maple  syrup.  The 
county  produces  on  au  average  year  20,- 
(XX)  or  more  gallons,  but  this  Spring, 
owing  to  the  heavy  snowfall  and  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions,  the  Delaware 
Maple  Nvrup  Association  estimated  their 
output  at  about  7.000  gallons.  The  price 
is  around  $2.50  to  $3  per  gallon.  The 
sugar  shortage  holds  privations  for  all, 
it  s-pems,  but  the  oues  having  maple  syrup 
which  they  can  convert  into  sugar  if  they 
wish,  are  several  degrees  ahead.  Our 
weather  is  very  cold  and  backward.  If 
it  has  got  too  far  advanced  to  snow  every 
day  it  still  freezes  nearly  every  night. 
The  ground  is  eold  and  wet,  unfit  for 
planting  few  oats;  potatoes  the  same. 
Gardens  unplowed,  which  the  housewives 
deplore,  as  they  like  to  see  some  signs 
of  filling  their  empty  shelves,  as  well  as 
the  family  table.  The  help  problem  hits 
us  hard,  with  no  relief  in  sight.  Many 
will  have  to^  reduce  their  stock.  Some 
are  offering  $75  per  month,  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  Prices  for  milk.  $2.55  per  cwt. 
Pigs  four  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Potatoes 
were  *2.25  per  bu..  but  advanced  to  $4 
after  farmers  had  sold  at  the  lower  figure. 
Eggs,  about  45c  doz.  p..  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Milk  Show 


The  third  milk  show  for  New  York 
City  has  just  been  held.  Borden.  Shef¬ 
field,  Clover  Farms  and  Merrell-Soule 
made  quite  elaborate  exhibitions.  The 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  had 
some  space  and  a  few  commercial  firms 
had  booths.  The  League  had  a  booth, 
but  did  not  make  au  exhibit.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  bad  no  space  but 
had  several  representatives  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  furnished  an  interesting  set 
of  booths.  Possibly  those  containing 
the  calves,  pigs,  dogs,  etc.,  showing  in 
pairs  the  difference  between  milk  feed¬ 
ing  and  raising  without  milk,  had  as 
much  value  as  anything.  For  example, 
a  farmer  bought  a  pig  from  a  neighbor 
and  fed  him  some  milk.  At  three  months 
he  weighed  55  pounds.  The  neighbor 
kept  one  and  fed  no  milk  after  a  short 
time.  Both  pigs  were  on  exhibition,  but 
the  “uo  milk”  pig  weighed  only  20 
pounds. 

The  show  was  not  well  attended.  There 
were  several  hundred  children  present 
afternoons  and  these  perhaps  got  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  milk  to  them.  Some 
new  features  will  need  to  be  added  or 
some  new  plan  worked  out  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  milk. 

One  wonders  whether  a  far  less  sum 
of  money  cannot  be  made  to  do  a  much 
larger  work,  perhaps  by  making  tests 
on  children  who  use  milk.  Such  tests 
might  be  made  in  various  schools  and 
also  on  the  younger  children  who  do 
not  go  to  school.  Prizes  could  be  of¬ 
fered  to  make  the  tests  seem  more  worth 
while,  and  they  could  be  advertised.  This 
scheme  is  not  my  own  but  is  suggested 
to  me  by  a  very  competent  observer. 

H.  II.  L. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose.  Bred 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  ciw  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wishinglonville,  N. 


Milking  Shorthorns 


F  O  IS 

K.  P.  SEYMOI  H, 


BERKSHIRE 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  “rV/dirs 

with  size  and  conformation.  Kred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  June  and  July.  Orders  taken  for 
boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Westwood,  Mass. 


DOGS 


] 


For  Sale — HUNTING  DOGS 


Pups,  $10  each 

J.  w.  Dearth 


Bred  from  the  kind  that 
gets  the  game.  Send  stamp. 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  8ELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  lie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  \V.  R.  WATSON.  Bo*  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


FOR 

SALE 


Good  Shepherd  Pups 

PETER  J.  WAGNER.  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co., N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

females.  JOHN  1>.  (SMITH,  Walton,  New  York 

AiraHolo  Pnno  KeK-  Sensible  Prices.  Healthy  and  Right, 

Aireuaierups  High  Bred,  faith  s ku<m. »>,-<], pun.  n.y. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Pupa— 1  male  and  1  spayed  female,  crossed, 

Airedale  aud  Shepherd.  Mirliu  Samuicr,  Nouli  Bunch,  N.  1. 


GUERNSEYSr&K^ 


•■►Products 


The  yellow  color  in  milk  may  not  always  be  a  reliable  indication  of 
richness,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Guernsey  milk  not  only  is  yellow,  but 
it  also  contains  over  30  per  cent  more  food  value  than  common  market 
milk.  Semi  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  tbe  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB^ 

Box  R  58  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voting  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2 Yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


DELCASTLE  FARM 

NEW  CASJLE  COUNTY  WORKHOUSE 

Offers  a  special  opportunity  for  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  a  start  in  Guernseys  to  buy  a  founda¬ 
tion  herd  of  purehreds  and  grades  of  very  high 
quality  out  of  a  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD.  We 
are  offering  16  head  of  bred  grade  heifers,  4  pure 
bred*  (2  cows  and  2  heifers)  and  a  splendid 
yearling  bull  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  Cava¬ 
lier  and  out  of  Azelia  Bay,  54215.  who  lias  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  8989.5  lbs.  milk  and  467.17  lbs.  B.  F.  Price 
on  lot,  84,000.  Will  not  separate. 

C.  H.  CULLEN,  Sup’t  Marshalltown,  Delaware 


Reservation  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  ready  for  service.  High¬ 
est  type  of  American  breeding  and 
individuality,  guaranteed  every  way. 
Entire  herd  bred  on -our  farm. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Rose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bur.au  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $180  to  8360 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohassct,  Mass. 

TABER& MIGNIN.  CASTILE, NY- 

STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  ou  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Langwater  Renown  39636  and 
out  of  Daughters  of  Pencoyd's  Golden 
Secret  16550.  The  dams  are  on  test  ami 
doing  well.  Age  from  3  to  12  months,  for 
price,  pedigree  aud  all  particulars. 
Address:  Walter  Jauncey, 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

8end  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  uios.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tongtitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Rotlyn,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

SJtiTHviLLK  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  “Wit 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds 
James  E.  van  Alsttne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


SALE. 

Kootslown,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvkrkttFox,  Lowell,  Mass 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

Son  of  Tiddlewiuk’s  Noble.  Grandson  of  the  great 
$15,000  ball.  Noble  of  Oakland.  Dam  Gamloge's 
Tiddlewinks,  014.7.4  lbs.  fat  in  one  year.  Priee  right 
for  immediate  sale.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

SUNSET  HILL  FAKM,  Mahopac,  N.Y. 

Address,  N.  Oak ley  ,  Manager 

OWL-INTEREST,  Jersey  Bull 

tatoo  126;  12  mbs.  old:  ready  for  service;  tine  individual  ; 
solid  color  ;  registered:  both  sire  and  grandsire  bred  at 
Moose  Hill  farms  :  great  production  behind  him  ;  dam, 
K.  M.  class,  aa,  with  2-year-old  record  of  6449  lbs.  milk, 
432  lbs.  butter.  Price.  $126.  Few  heifers  and  R.  M. 
cows,  3100  to  $200.  SHI  t»AU  VALLEY  FAKM, 
Rush  chelus,  CL  A kemont,  N.  ii. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL.  AGES.  Ou  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  [cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  B80S-,  Oepl  R.  Gardner,  Mass 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  ullages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Wiiloughby.  Ohio 

For  Sale-AYRSHIRE  BULL 

“  SILVER  KING  OF  FINLAYSTON.”  Reg.  No.  23370.  Born 
July  14.  1919.  Sire,  Bessie’s  Monarch  of  Far  View; 
Reg.  No.  19989.  Dam,  Belle  of  Chautauqua.  Reg.No. 
47787.  Also  a  young  bull  calf  about  a  month  old.  Prices 
low.  Address  C.  0.  WADSWORTH.  Upland  Firm*.  Chatham,  N.  V. 


SHEEP 


"I 


TUNIS  SHEE  P-Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rented  my  farm  am  offering  my  entire  Hook  of 
Registered  sheep  for  Sale.  J.  N.  MoPHKKSOX,  Caledonia.  X.y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  “uthTo^wis^d 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Cnr0,|o  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKEP.  RAMS  ami 

rUI  OdIB  EWES.  Apply  OFHIR  FARM.  Pnrriiur,  N.Y. 

D  PLAIN  E  YEARLING  K  A  MS  of  highest  quality, 
sired  by  “New  York  2,”  i  hautpiou  Delaine  Ram  at  New 
York  State  Fair  both  in  191S-1919.  Also  same  quality  Ram- 
bonillet  yearling  Rams.  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  “Pre¬ 
mier  Flock  of  Rambouillets.”  C.  0.  PATTRI0GE  8  SONS.  Parry,  M.V. 

F  o  r  S  a  I  e-  7  *■' «;!?  it  Reg.QorsetRams  moderate^ 

Hoad's  End,  Cherry  Plain,  Rensselaer  Co.,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES  for  Farm  Herds 

50  Bull  Calves  that  will  retain  ami  improve  hoth 
the  milking  ami  tieshing  qualities  of  the  farm  herd, 
priced  in  reach  of  any  farmer.  .Specially  Listed  by 
breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  May 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL.  Copy  and 
illustrated  leallet,  “Milking  Shorthorns  Make  Beef 
ami  Butter  Profitably,”  free  on  reauest. 

If  you  semi  35c  for  1  year’s  subscription,  or  $1  for  3 
years,  you  get  FREE  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
Primer.  “Granddad’s  Big  Red  Durham  Cow.  ’’with 
CO  pictures  of  cows,  bulls  aud  steers. 

Milking  Sbortkorn  Journal 

31  Main  Street  Independence,  Iowa 
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You  May  Not  Wisely  Delay 
Ordering  Your  1920 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  a  dozen  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

For  three  years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  enough  De  Laval 
machines  to  meet  the  demand.  More  than  ever  are  being  made  this 
year,  but  the  demand  is  still  greater. 

Cream  Separators  have  advanced 
less  in  price  than  anything  else  used  or 
produced  by  the  farmer  during  the  war 
years.  If  labor  and  material  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  so  must  separator  prices. 

Such  an  advance  must  very  soon 
come  from  increased  freight  rates,  if  from 
no  other  cause. 

Freights  are  still  slow  and  uncertain. 
There  may  be  unavoidable  delay  in 
getting  a  machine  when  you  badly  need 
it  from  this  reason. 

The  flush  of  milk  and  hot  weather 
are  near  at  hand,  when  a  De  Laval  saves 
most  and  an  inferior  or  half  -worn-out 
separator  wastes  most. 

There  are  still  other  reasons,  which  a  De  Laval  best  demonstrates 
for  itself.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  observing  them.  Every  local 
De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  agent  simply  address  the  nearest  main 
office,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Hatching  Ducks;  Dairy  Ration 

1.  I  had  very  poor  results  last  year 
with  ducks  in  incubator  on  account  of  the 
little  ducks  not  picking  themselves  out. 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  sprinkle  the  eggs 
flic  last  two  weeks  with  warm  water,  as 
the  shells  are  tough  as  leather?  IIow 
Inug  should  chickens  and  dtteks  stay  in 
the  incubator  after  hatching?  2.  Will 
you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for  my 
four  dairy  cows?  I  am  at  present  feed¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  150  lbs. 
gluten.  150  lbs.  bran.  50  lbs.  middlings, 
50  lbs.  oats,  but  get  poor  results;  am 
only  getting  about  70  lbs.  milk  from  the 
four  cows  a  day.  I  give  them  each  10 
llis.  graiu  a  day.  also  a  medium  grade  of 
clover  and  Timothy  hay,  which  they  get 
three  times  daily.  Other  roughage  I  have 
none.  They  are  llolsteins,  and  are  in 
fail‘d  shape.  w.  e. 

New  York. 

1.  Many  operators  of  non-moisture  ma¬ 
chines  sprinkle  duck  eggs  with  warm 
water,  only  using  a  whisk  broom  for  that* 
purpose,  after  the  second  week.  This 
may  be  done  once  daily,  but  care  should 
he  taken  that  more  harm  is  not  done  the 
eggs  by  too  prolonged  cooling  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  temperature  regulation  than 
good  accomplished  by  the  sprinkling. 
Chicks  may  stay  in  the  nursery  compart¬ 
ment  of  an  incubator  for  any  leugth  of 
rime  up  to  48  hours,  and  they,  as  well  as 
ducklings,  should  lie  permitted  to  stay  at 
least  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
dried  off  and  active. 

2.  Holstein  cow  giving  but  17!?.  lbs.  of 
milk  daily  upon  10  lbs.  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  that  you  are  using  and  good  hay  can¬ 
not.  he  considered  a  credit  to  her  breed, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  she  is  not  so 
advanced  in  lactation  as  to  be  shrinking 
in  production.  Your  grain  ration  is  al¬ 
ready  unusually  high  in  protein,  and  I 
know  of  no  change  that  could  add  to  its 
effectiveness  as  a  milk  producer.  It  would 
he  better  balanced  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fat-making  elements,  in  which 
it  lacks.  As  oilmeal  is  now  cheaper  than 
gluten.  I  should  reverse  the  proportion  of 
these  two  ingredients,  making  it  150  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  of  gluten.  To 
this  may  be  added  150  lbs.  of  bran.  100 
lbs.  of  flour  middlings  and  250  lbs.  of 
corn  meal  or  hominy.  In  this  latter  com¬ 
bi  nation  vou  get  equal  parts  of  high  pro¬ 
tein.  medium  and  low  protein  foods,  the 
first  represented  by  the  oilmeal  and 
gluten  constituents,  the  second  by  the 
bran  and  middlings,  and  the  third  by  the 
cornmeal  or  hominy.  There  is  probably 
little  question  but  that  your  cows  need 
a  little  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  feeds. 


Bottling  Warm  Milk 


Cuts  Labor  In  Half 


You  whitewash  to  get  more  light  and  make  your  buildings  look  clean 
and  attractive.  You  go  over  the  same  surface  with  t.  disinfectant  to 
make  them  sanitary.  You  can  do  both  jobs  at  one  time  and  get  better 
results  at  the  cost  of  a  disinfectant  alone  if  you  will  use 


a  snow-white  paint  in  powder  form  that  is  combined  with  a  germicide  or  disin¬ 
fectant  ma  iy  times  stronger  than  pure  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  neither  poisonous 
nor  caust'c;  but  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and  is  a  preventive  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry  and  live  stock  —  roup,  white  diarrhea, 
glanders,  contagious  abortion. 


f  Jse  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Tt  ia  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  It  can  be  applied  U  wood,  brick,  stone 
or  cement  or  over  whitewash  with  a  brush  or  a  spray  pump.  It  does  not  blister,  flake 
or  peel  off.  The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  powder. 

The  use  of  Carboia  means  light,  clean-smelling  buildings  and  tl  ey  mean  healthy  stock 
and  therefore  better  production  and  larger  profits.  It  is  used  an  i  endorsed  by  thousands 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Get  some  today  and  have  it  ready  for  a  rainy  day.  Your 
hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carboia  orcangotit.  If  not,  order  direct  — 
prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express. 


10  lbs. (.10  gals,')  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals,)  $2.50  del.  SO 
lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5  del.  Add  25'/o  for  points  west  of  the  Rockies 

For  the  convenience  of  large  farms,  Carboia  is  also  packed  in  barrels  that  hold 

about  350  lbs.  each 

CARB0LA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  7E.  42d  St.,N.Y.C. 


1.  We  are  selling  our  milk  to  a  peddler 
who  takes  it  at  the  farm  at  5  a.  in.  He 
bottles  the  milk  warm  from  the  cow.  with¬ 
out  any  cooling  whatever.  Within  an 
hour  from  the  time  it  is  milked  he  is  de¬ 
livering  it  to  his  customers.  Is  this  prac¬ 
tice  safe?  Isn’t  there  trouble  ahead  for 
someone,  most  likely  the  producer,  for 
not  giving  him  milk  that  will  keep?  2. 
Will  you  make  me  out  an  economical  ra¬ 
tion  for  milk?  No  silage:  hay  not  the 
best  ;  oilmeal,  .$4.25  per  100  lbs.;  cotton¬ 
seed  and  gluten,  about  the  same  price; 
cornmeal,  $3.50;  wheat  middlings  and 
bran  about  S3:  rye  middlings,  $2.75;  dried 
yeast  grains.  84  per  125  lbs.  As  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  the  same  feeds 
twice  in  succession,  if  you  could  tell  us 
what  feed  it  would  be  best  to  substitute 
for  another  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

New  York.  l.  b. 

1.  The  practice  of  bottling  milk  warm, 
direct  from  the  cows,  was  advocated  by 
certain  scientists,  who  felt  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  would  reduce  the  bacterial  count  and 
produce  milk  of  higher  quality.  If  the 
bottles  are  cooled  down  to  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  immediately  following  filling,  but  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  will  bo  experienced.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  farmer  who  undertakes  this 
means  of  distribution  is  bound  to  experi¬ 
ence  trouble  during  the  Summer  months. 
If  he  bottles  the  milk-warm  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  distributes  it  to  his  customers 
he  will  find  that  complaints  will  be  fre¬ 
quent  and  sour  milk  an  everyday  occur¬ 
rence. 

2.  So  far  as  comparative  feeding  values 
are  concerned,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  amount  of  protein  contained  in  cotton¬ 
seed.  oil  meal  and  gluten.  They  rank  iu 
the  order  named  as  to  value.  So  far  as 
other  feeds  are  concerned,  cornmeal,  rye 
middlings  and  hominy  constitute  the  avail¬ 
able  carbohydrate  feeds,  and.  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  rye  mi<.  ’lings,  they  are  about 
equal,  pound  for  poi  ml,  in  feeding  value. 
Wheat  bran  and  middlings  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  are  ’.icorporated  in  ra- 
tions  for  live  stock  not  because  they  sup¬ 
ply  either  protein  or  carbohydrates  iu 
economical  form,  but  rathe  because  they 
are  bulky  feeds  and  are  rich  in  phosphates 
and  mineral  matter,  and  likewise  add 
safety  to  the  ration.  With  silage  and 
some  legume  hay  available,  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  oil- 
meal  and  gluten  would  make  a  useful  com¬ 
bination  for  dairy  cows  in  the  midst  of 
their  lactation  period.  Wheat  middlings 
and  rye  middlings  are  best  adapted  for 
feeding  pigs  and  should  not  he  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  mixtures  intended  for  dairy  animals. 
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learn 

to  Grain  in 

5 

minutest 


Cht-Namel 

GRAINING 

PROCESS 

5  It  is  easy  for  anyone  by 
this  process  to  apply  a 
beautiful  and  durable  hard¬ 
wood  finish  to  old,  discolored 
soft  wood  floors,  doors  and 
woodwork.  The  Chi-Namel  Graining 
Tool  does  the  work.  Chi-Nameled 
surfaces  are  water-proof  and  heel- 
proof,  and  will  outwear  many  real 
hardwood  finishes. 

Visit  Your  Nearest  Chi  -  Namel  Store 

5  In  a  few  minutes  in  this  progressive 
store  you  can  learn  to  grain.  You 
will  be  shown  Chi-Namel  varnishes, 
enamels,  paints  and  polishes  for  the 
beautification  of  everything  in  your 
home.  Each  can  tells  how  to  use  it. 
The  Ohio  Varnith  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


*‘Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  _ _ 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
PricM 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  leBs;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  priceB  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  673 


LOW  PRICEO  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Gig-ages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  COWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
623-673  Pika  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 


&SAWRIG 

Low  introductory  offer  puta  this  new  saw-rig 
withiu  reach  of  all,  at  small  part  of  cost 
of  other  rigs.  Saws  your 
winter’s  wood  in  few  hours. 
Powerful  1-cycle  motor. 
Easy  to  operate,  light  to 
move.  80  days’  trial  to 
prove  our  claims.  10-year 
guarantee.  Send  today  foi 
FREE  BOOK  of  FACTS. 
OTTAWA  MFC. CO.,  l  77  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Kana. 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood -wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Caul  >z  illustrated  In  colors  free. 
Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  St..  Quincy,  III. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing:  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17lh  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


"We  Sell  Farms 

130  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-i‘ooin  house.  Now  36x110  barn.  Heu,  liog,  milk 
and  lee  houses.  Garage;  12  rowboats.  Stock  anil 
tools  included  for  #10.500.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  New  York  State  farms  for  sale. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Glean.  N.Y 


W  mild  climate,  productive  soil,  'reel- 

uOitloTO  V 11161 3  flQ  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions, 
sizes. prices,  stocked  and  equipped;  many  exceptional  liar- 
gains.  Catalogue  by  request.  £VAN  4.  HOPKINS,  Vineland.  N.  J- 


Productive  Eastern  Shore 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANDY  a  MORRIS.  Fdderiltkurg.  Md. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — The  transportation  and 
freight  troubles  of  this  port  and  of  car¬ 
riers  entering  New  York  were  made 
more  acute  May  20  by  the  strike  of  200 
lightermen  employed  in  ferrying  goods 
from  New  Jersey  railroad  terminals  to 
coastwise  piers  in  this  city  for  shipment 
south  and  in  taking  goods  from  piers  to 
terminals  for  railroad  transportation. 
The  strike  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
longshoremen  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Clyde.  Mallory  -and  Ocean  Steamship 
lines  who  are  out.  and  in  protest  against 
the  employment  by  these  companies  of 
non-union  longshoremen. 

Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  the  million¬ 
aire  draft  dodger,  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Fort  Jay,  Governor’s  Island,  N. 
Y..  last  January  after  a  three-year  hunt, 
escaped  May  20.  He  had  obtained  leave 
from  prison  upon  some  pretext,  and  had 
gone  to  Philadelphia  with  a  small  guard. 
The  circumstances  of  his  escape  consti¬ 
tute  an  extraordinary  scandal  involving 
officials  of  prominence. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN — The  Summer 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  is  planned  for  Saturday.  Julv 

24.  at  Henry  IT.  Albertson’s  Green  Ilill 
Farm,  near  Burlington.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fruit  and  truck  sec¬ 
tions  in  America. 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop  will  reach 
11 0.000.000  bushels  if  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  continue  into  the  harvest.  This 
was  the  estimate  made  by  J.  C.  Mohler. 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  2.000 
farmer  correspondents  of  the  board.  This 
is  an  average  yield  of  14.5  bushels  on  the 
7.603. SS0  acres  of  wheat  remaining  for 
the  harvest.  Should  the  indicated  yield 
be  realized  the  crop  would  be  the  third 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the 
productions  of  1014  and  1910  only  ex¬ 
ceeding  it.  while  the  average  annual  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  five-year  period  of  1915- 
1019  amounted  to  04.SS0.46fi  bushels. 

A  Summer  Field  Meeting  of  unusually 
large  proportions  is  to  be  staged  this  year 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  at  the  College 
Farm.  New  Brunswick,  from  June  lfi  to 
10.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
everyone  interested  in  agriculture,  as  it 
is  being  taught  and  practiced  at  the  State 
University.  Horticultural  Day,  which 
leads  off  on  Wednesday,  will  be  occupied 
with  addresses,  field  trips,  demonstrations, 
inspections  and  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  work.  On  the  following  day,  field 
crops  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  Friday  is  to  be  given  over  to  the 
subject  of  livestock,  'including  a  full 
afternoon’s  program  on  dairy  cattle. 
Poultrymen  of  the  State  will  have  their 
innings  on  Saturday,  when  the  whole 
day  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  farm  flocks  and  fancy  breed¬ 
ing.  Dr.  ,T.  G.  Liprnan.  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  will  make  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  each  day,  and  there 
will  be  informal  talks  during  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  programs  by  College  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  specialists.  A  picnic  lunch 
may  be  obtained  each  day  on  the  campus, 
and  every  arrangement  is  being  made  for 
the  comfort  of  those  guests  who  plan 
to  stay  overnight. 

Charging  that  farmers  in  three  towu- 
ships  in  Sequopah  Co..  Okla..  are  openly 
disregarding  the  law.  John  A.  Whitehurst, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  asked  Governor  Robertson.  May  25. 
to  send  a  detachment  of  National  Guard 
troops  to  the  scene.  The  request  was 
made  after  an  investigation  by  White¬ 
hurst,  into  the  dynamiting  of  dipping 
vats  for  the  eradication  of  cattle  ticks. 
County  officials  have  been  unable  to  check 
the  destruction  of  vats. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  farm  labor 
shortage  and  insure  harvest  hands  for 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
approximately  2,000  Columbus  business 
and  professional  men  announced  May 

25.  that  they  will  donate  one  day’s  service 
each  week  to  farmers  needing  assistance. 

WASHINGTON.— A  rider  aimed  at 
President  Wilson’s  recent  veto  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
bill  May  21  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  provides  that  no  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  shall  be  issued 
without  Congressional  authority.  In 
reporting  out  the  bill  the  Senate  Appro- 
inflations  Committee  recommended  a  total 
of  $440,212,000  for  Governmental  activi¬ 
ties  covered  by  the  measure.  This  was 
$208,655,000  less  than  appropriated  for 
the  same  purposes  last  year,  and  $598,- 
462.000  less  than  estimates  submitted  by 
executive  departments. 

The  House  refused  May  24.  204  to  107, 
to  eliminate  from  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill  $220,000  for  distribution 
of  free  seeds,  and  the  bill  went  back  to 
conference,  the  Senate  having  previously 
instructed  its  conferees  not  to  accept  the 
free  seeds  item. 


The  Sugar  Situation 

Fruit  growers  of  the  Hudson  River  sec¬ 
tion  have  organized  to  demand  that  sugar 
be  released  by  speculators  for  canning  and 
preserving  purposes.  A  meeting  called  by 
'lark  G.  Du  Rois  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Courier  appointed  a  committee  with  Fred 
’ '  •  Vail  of  Milton.  N.  Y..  as  chairman, 
to  present  the  demand  to  Federal  authori¬ 
ties.  All  fruit  growers’  organizations  will 
do  well  to  join  in  the  demand.  The  need 
of  sugar  also  exists  for  condensed  milk 
and  dairymen  can  also  join  in  the  de¬ 
mand. 


Note  How  Essex  Trebles 
Motor  Power 


The  swing  of  interest  to  light  cars,  led  by 
champions  of  the  Essex,  calls  for  particular 
caution. 

Some  may  think  of  Essex  only  as  one  of  a 
finer  type,  marking  a  general  advance  in 
standards  throughout  the  light  car  field. 

But  the  facts  quickly  expose  that  mistake. 
The  Essex  Motor  is  patented.  No  larger  than 
standard  motors  that  yield  but  18  H.  P.  at 
utmost,  the  Essex  delivers  55  H.  P.  And 
Essex  performance,  so  enthusiastically 
admired  by  all  motordom  is  the  product  of 
that  exclusive  invention. 

Essex  has  set  the  greatest  official  endurance 
record  of  3037  miles  in  50  hours.  It  has  never 


been  equalled  by  any  car,  regardless  of  size 
or  price.  And  Essex  made  the  world’s  24- 
hour  road  record  of  1061  miles. 

All  Results  of 
Its  Patented  Motor 

For  cars  of  its  piston  displacement  it  has 
set  every  official  record  from  1  to  50  hours. 
And  in  its  first  year  it  set  a  selling  record 
never  equalled  in  motor  history. 

It  creates  a  new  standard  of  light  car 
capacity  in  a  totally  new  type.  And  it  cannot 
be  copied.  Do  not  forget  that.  You  can  get 
the  abilities  for  which  these  records  stand, 
only  in  the  Essex. 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
HOME 


with  ARLINGTON 
Guaranteed  PAINT 
at  FACTORY  PRICES 


An  easily  applied  coat  or  two  of  Arlington 
pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  adds 
years  to  the  life  of  any  farm  residence  and 
greatly  enhances  its  appearance  and  finan¬ 
cial  value.  Don’t  experiment  with  ordinary 
ready-mixed  paint  that  may  peel  off — 
Get  Arlington  —  the  paint  that  resists 
weather  for  years,  spreads  well,  penetrates 
and  does  not  peel  off — guaranteed  by  a 
company  that  has  made  quality  paints  for 
17  years.  Made  in  colors  to  suit  your  taste 
and  at  a  price  to  fit  your  pocket-book. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  paint  and  enamels  for 
any  purpose — houses,  porches,  silos,  barns,  imple¬ 
ments  and  interior  decoration.  For  dairies  use 
More-lite,  the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel. 
All  paints  sold  on  money-back  guarantee.  Try 
some  ;  return  what’s  left  if  not  satisfied.  Reference 
any  Canton  bank. 

Write  for  money-saving  pricelist,  color 
cards  and  other  paint  intormation. 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

Capacity  one  million  gallons  per  year. 

905  Arlington  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Save  Your  Money 

*3-98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  mauy  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
U.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
tee  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAYE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Uuaninteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

Sterling  Textile  Mill*  Flagg  St.,  CliattP,  Mail. 


XCJEJUSSS 

REFRIGERATOR 


Cuts  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  Needs 
no  ice.  Keeps  all  food  fresh,  pure, 
sweet.  Stop  climbing  cellar  stairs.  The 
.••Polar"  fits  on  your  back  porch,  an  arm’s 
reach  from  your  kitchen  stove.  The  "Polar" 
method  of  iceless  refrigeration  as  used^in 
France  now  yours  at  very  little  cost. 

Write  for  Price  TOD  A  Y 

Get  all  facts.  ^Attractive  discount  to  agents 
selling  from  their  homes.  Be 
first  to  write  from  your 
neighborhood.  Address 

POLAR  ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR 
CO. 

21  Main  Sti 


WASHINGTON, 
IOWA 
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Indoor  Closet  $11.35 

Have  a  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  house 
any  where  you  want  it.  The  Bennett  requires 
no  plumbing.  Chemically  disinfected. 
Strongly  made  of  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
seat.  A  necessity  for  invalids, 
guaranteed  or  money  back, 
circular  sent  on  request. 


ltKN?i  KTT  UtIMKS  (Kqulpiuent  Dept.) 

470  Main  Street  N.  Tonawaudu,  N.  Y. 
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The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


A  Strenuous  Program. — I  am  in  in¬ 
direct  receipt  of  a  letter  from  AY.  F.  W., 
New  Hampshire,  who  wishes  to  know  how 
two  men  are  going  to  turn  off  the  follow¬ 
ing  crops  mentioned  in  my  “Thoughts” 
of  April,  viz;  four  acres  of  potatoes, 
four  of  cabbage,  two  of  sugar  beets,  eight 
of  oats,  and  enough  silo  corn  to  fill  two 
large  silos,  in  addition  to  a  big  hay  crop, 
25  tons  of  which  is  sold  every  year  as 
surplus.  When  I  gave  that*  list,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  but  that  it  was  an  or¬ 
dinary  year’s*  work  for  two  young,  strong 
ambitious  men,  but  upon  further  thought, 
perhaps  our  men  are  doing  a  bit  more 
than  the  average  farmer  thinks  he  ought 
to  get  away  with.  Our  farm  consists  of 
148  acres  of  fertile,  level  river  land, 
about  80  acres  of  which  is  under  culti¬ 
vation.  An  easy  farm  to  work  ought  to 
get  due  credit  and  receives  it  in  our  case, 
as  naturally  hills  and  hummocks  are  hard 
on  teams  and  men  and  retard  everything. 
It  is  true  that  two  men  at  our  farm  at¬ 
tend  to  the  previously  mentioned  crops 
and  besides,  milk  on  the  average  IS  and 
20  head  of  stock  twice  and  three  times 
daily  throughout  the  year. 

Txie  Day’s  Work. — I  imagine  that  the 
only  answer  to  W.  F.  W.’s  question  is, 
“Work,  and  then  more  work.”  Our  men 
get  up  at  5  A.  M.  Summers  and  ai*ound 
5 :30  Winters,  and  do  the  milking  with¬ 
out  a  machine.  Our  dairy  is  a  productive 
one.  and  the  cows  average  good  messes. 
(We  own  over  40  head  of  purebred  IIol- 
steins  in  all).  Beginning  with  the  new 
year,  we  officially  tested  a  number  of  our 
cows  at  three  different  times,  which,  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  work  and  extra 
care  necessary  for  record-making,  will 
show  that  the  men  did  not  take  a  well- 
earned  vacation  through  the  Winter.  In 
addition  to  regular  chores,  milking  six  or 
more  animals  three  times  a  day  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  upon  completing  each  test 
(during  which  of  course  there  were  four 
milkings  in  24  hours),  my  husband  took 
a  milk-route  the  first  of  January,  when 
the  roads  became  impossible  for  a  truck  to 
run.  and  this  required  the  services  of  our 
hired  man  and  the  big  team  until  one, 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  drifts.  As 
one  can  imagine,  it  was  late  afternoon 
many  days  before  the  man  and  team 
pulled  in — at  $5  a  trip.  Then  this  Win¬ 
ter  the  wood  supply  was  got  out.  and  also 
lumber  for  the  annual  improvements. 
The  Fall  plowing  had  been  carried  on  as 
late  as  possible,  but  we  raised  heavy 
crops  last  year,  and  the  harvest  was  un¬ 
duly  prolonged,  so  the  usual  amount  of 
Fall  plowing  was  not  done. 

The  Spring  Outlook. — That  brings 
us  down  to  this  Spring,  or  now.  when  we 
are  all  working  tooth  and  nail  to  get  in 
the  crops.  But  instead  of  four  acres  of 
potatoes,  it  really  amounts  to  all  of  five, 
as  our  man  has  two  acres  of  ground  in 
addition  to  his  $70  a  month  and  “find¬ 
ings.”  for  his  own  use.  One  acre  he  is 
putting  into  potatoes  along  with  our 
crop,  and  so  the  five  acres  are  being 
seeded  together.  He  furnishes  his  own 
seed.  For  the  first'  time,  we  hired  a  man 
with  a  planter  to  put  in  this  entire  crop, 
which  of  course  saved  a  good  deal  of  time. 
The  ground  was  fitted  very  thoroughly 
first,  however,  which  takes  time  too.  The 
oat  ground  is  only  just  plowed  as  I 
write,  May  1,  but  next  week  may  see  j 
this  vcrop  also  in  the  ground  if  rains  do 
not  interfere. 

Extra  Help  and  Tools. — Nothing 
else  has  been  planted,  not  even  the  gar¬ 
den  which  this  year  we  are  going  to  let 
out  on  shares.  The  other  crops  will  not 
be  in  as  early  as  those  of  many  of  our 
neighbors,  but  they  will  be  in  the  ground 
and  then  harvested  in  due  course,  you  may 
be  sure.  The  only  help  our  two  men 
will  have  this  year  will  be  a  wood-buzzer, 
who  is  due  at  any  time  to  make  away 
with  a  mountain  of  stuff  in  the  wood-lot ; 
a  boy  to  drive  the  hay-loader  and  to  rake, 
and  thrashers  and  silo-fillers,  my  husband, 
as  previously  explained,  owning  the 
blower  and  another  neighbor  the  engine, 
and  about  six  farmers  doing  this  big  job 
co-operatively  with  the  help  of  all  their 
teams  and  men.  The  haying  will  not  get 
done  quite  so  soon  on  the  other  hand,  as 
that  of  the  neighbors  who  hire  extra  help, 
but  we  have  about  as  much  grass  to  cut 
as  anybody  in  the  township,  and  it  would 
take  time,  anyway.  The  men  figure  to 
have  it  all  under  cover  by  the  middle  of 
August,  excepting  the  three  cuttings  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  To  facilitate  the  work 
on  our  farm,  we  have  a  manufe-sprea’der, 
sulky  plow,  hay-loader  and  all  modern 
hay  tools,  two  heavy  teams,  corn  har¬ 
vester,  lime-sower,  seeder,  and  the  usual 
equipment  of  labor-savers  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  farmer  makes  serve  him  well.  The. 
dairy  barn  is  handily  arranged — silos  and 
feed  room  opening  directly  into  the  main 
part,  with  the  grain-mixing  room  above 
the  feed  room  with  chutes  leading  below. 
The  water-house  and  new  ice-house  adjoin 
the  entrance- way. 

A  Pattern  Hired  Man. — Probably  my 
husband  could  not  do  as  he  does  if  he 
did  not  have  such  a  capable,  willing  man. 

I  have  mentioned  George  in  previous  is¬ 
sues,  and  few  there  are  like  him.  He  is 
an  expensive  man,  no  doubt  of  it.  as  we 
pay  him  top  wages  and  he  uses  unlimited 
quantities  of  fuel  aud  potatoes,  but  a 
good  man  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to¬ 


day.  I  suppose,  and  he  who  will  stay  home 
and  work  when  the  other  fellows  are 
taking  a  day  off  every  now  and  then  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  In  fact,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  his  man  never  take  a  day  off. 
They  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  Neither  eau  really  be  spared,  of 
course,  and  as  we  are  putting  off  the  day 
of  the  inevitable  automobile  as  long  as 
possible,  it  is  prc  tty  sure  that  this  year's 
crops  will  be  got  in  efficiently  and  on  time 
as' usual — but  after  the  car  comes.  I  im¬ 
agine  I  shall  cease  to  brag! 

The  Farm  Income. — Perhaps  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  readers  to  know  that 
our  very  average  farm  made  a  profit  in 
1  DID  of  over  $4,000  money,  not  counting 
the  natural  increase  in  value  of  the  live¬ 
stock.  Farmers  have  been  pretty  sure 
that  they  are  getting  the  little  end  of  the 
horn  these  days,  and  until  we  counted 
up  our  income  and  outgo  the  first  of 
March  to  find  out  whether  or  nob  we 
should  pay  an  income  tax.  we  felt  that  it 
was  rather  sure  that  the  tax  would  not 
hit  us,  taking  into  consideration  our  ex¬ 
emptions — -but  it  did  ! 

Farm  Conditions. — On  page  836  Mrs. 
E.  M.  A.  took  me  pretty  strongly  to  task 
for  several  remarks  in  my  March 
“Thoughts”  with  which  she  disagreed 
quite  hotly.  One  of  these  was.  that  in 
my  opinion,  the  40.000  discontented  far¬ 
mers  who  answered  the  Post  Office  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  not  representative  of  their 
class  as  a  whole.  I  admit  basing  my 
remarks  on  our  own  experiences  and  on 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  typical 
farmers  who  number  themselves  among 
(lie  seven  million  instead  of  a  paltry 


40,000.  Mrs.  E.  M.  A.  asked  me  to  come 
across  with  my  usual  common  sense,  and 
admit  that  a  farmer  is  nothing  but  a 
poor,  trodden-on  worm,  or  words  to  that 
effect!  But  I  absolutely  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  anything  of  the  kind,  although,  good¬ 
ness  knows,  the  farmer’s  bed  of  roses  is 
never  experienced  except  in  his  dreams! 
I  do  admit  that  agriculture  was  most  de¬ 
cidedly  the  under  dog  for  those  long  hard 
years  preceding  the  great  war,  but  that 
since  and  during  the  war,  if  he  were 
worth  his  salt,  the  farmer  attempted  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  success  to  get  on  his  feet — and  he 
is  still  there — if  he  really  knows  his 
trade. 

Successful  Farmers. — So  I  believe 
with  all  m.v  heart  that  you  can  make 
money  at  farming  if  you  want  to  bad 
enough.  It  was  in  another  agricultural 
paper  ’hat  I  said  we  usually  get  what 
we  wait  most  in  this  world,  whether  it 
be  turning  the  country  in  our  car,  or 
spending  our  money  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  or  letting  the  hard  work  go  when  it 
comes  time  to  get  into  the  Spring  swing 
around  the  farm  circle  again.  AH  that 
the  world  wants  today  is  work — aud  there 
is  so  little  left  of  it  that  the  man  who 
fills  the  bill  can’t  help  but  cash  in  for 
his  pains.  All  around  us,  however,  is 
the  typically  unsuccessful  farmer. 
Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  may  be 
incapacitated  for  hard  labor,  and  so  his 
pocket-book  suffers  accordingly.  But 
where  one  farmer  is  sickly,  nine  are  just 
plain  unambitious,  just  plain  “ornery” 
farmers  without  the  will  to  do  and  dare. 
I  maintain  that  the  workers  aud  hustlers 
are  in  the  minority  on  the  farms  as  in 
the  professions  aud  that  you  can’t  keep  a 
good  man  or  a  good  farmer  down — today 
or  any  other  day.  So  after  all,  there  is 
no  secret  in  successful  farming  but  just 


plain  hard  work  and  good  judgment  with¬ 
out  a  let-up  of  either. 

Present  Dairy  Situation. — As  I 
wrote  a  month  ago,  I  doubt  if  this  year 
will  be  as  profitable  as  last,  as  dairymen 
are  being  kept,  on  the  anxious  seat  all  the 
time  and  one  does  not  know  whether  to 
make  a  lot  of  milk  as  usual  or  slow  up. 
The  dealers  are  giving  us  many  a  gray 
hair,  and  if  they  win  out.  those  who  de¬ 
pend  to  a  big  degree  on  the  dairy  for  a 
livelihood  will  see  their  incomes  diminish 
shockingly.  Our  dividends  were  very 
average  last  Winter.  $500  for  each  Win¬ 
ter  month,  but  next  Winter  we  should 
hate  to  be  out  that  $500  when  the  15tli 
rolls  around.  It’s  a  case  of  praying  and 
holding  out  good  thoughts.  I  guess! 

Hill  Farms. — The  article  on  page  811 
entitled  “Mistakes  of  Farmers  Who 
Come  East”  strikes  me  as  being  decidedly 
to  the  point.  Probably  most  of  these  far¬ 
mers  were  regular  successes  in  their  own 
environment,  but  I  do  believe  that  many 
a  back-hill  farm  of  the  old  Empire  State 
is  hardly  worth  working,  aud  that  is  why 
only  Westerners  are  buying  them  today. 
The  original  tenants  have  moved  off  in 
despair  and  disgust,  and  the  Westerners 
will  mainly  follow.  You  ha  to  be  near 
a  railroad,  live  on  a  State  or  improved 
road,  and  near  enough  to  town  to  sell 
extra  produce  in  order  really  to  do  the. 
best  possible  at  the  farming  game.  Of 
course  there  are  hundreds  of  hill  farms 
whose  owners  are  prosperous  farmers,  but 
they  aren’t  too  far  back  and  they  are  fer¬ 
tile.  once  you  reach  them.  The  other 
kind  are  a  snare  and  delusion,  and  drag 
down  the  whole  business  of  farming.  It's 
a  pity  that  so  much  laud  is  valueless,  but 
the  fact  remains,  and  some  day  only  the 
good  aud  profitable  farms  will  be  left  to 
take  care  of  the  world’s  needs,  and  inci¬ 
dentally — only  those  farmers  who  can 
make  a  success  at  their  jobs.  h.  8.  k.  w. 


Drawbar  Time — 
and  Titan  Tractors 

EDR  thorough  reliability  in  drawbar  time  put  your  trust  in 
1  Titan  10-20.  Be  sure  that  your  new  tractor  is  thoroughly  right 
for  plowing,  seed-bed  making,  harvesting,  etc. 

Rely  on  the  good  material  in  Titan  construction,  and  in 
kerosene  economy.  Be  sure  of  practical  details  and  conve¬ 
niences —  such  as  Titan  wide  fenders,  comfortable  platform 
and  seat,  and  adjustable  drawbar — making  for  day-after-day 
satisfaction  in  the  field. 

A  little  later  when  the  belt-power  season  looms  biggest,  such  essentials 
as  the  throttle  governor,  and  the  large,  wide  friction-clutch  pulley  in 
Titan  10-20  will  demonstrate  again  the  wisdom  of  your  choice. 

When  you  make  your  power  investment,  remember  the  reputation  of 
the  International  Harvester  tractors,  and  the  security  in  International  Serv¬ 
ice.  Early  decision  and  action  is  necessary ! 


International  Harvester  Company 
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Countrywide  ProdiTSe  Situation 

TRICES  TTOLD  HP  GENERALLY — INTEREST  IN 
NEW  POTATOES — ONIONS  DECLINE — 
CROP  ACREAGE  REDUCED 

Movement  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is 
rather  light  for  the  time  of  year.  Possi¬ 
bly  it  will  continue  light  because  of  the 
reduced  acreage  of  most  Northern  vege¬ 
tables.  Potato  acreage  will  be  3  to  5 
per  cent  short,  according  to  field  notes  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  the  com¬ 
mercial  potato  section  averaging  for  the 
principal  shipping  States  about  05  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  acreage.  Last  year's 
acreage,  in  turn,  was  about  15  per  cent 
loss  than  that  of  the  season  before.  Some 
States,  like  Maine,  have  shown  a  pro¬ 
gressive  decrease,  with  102.000  acres  last 
year.  112.000  acres  the  year  before  and 
150.000  acres  in  1017.  For  this  year  no 
acreage  estimate  is  available,  but  reports 
indicate  that  planting  is  limited  chiefly 
by  high  price  and  scarcity  of  seed,  labor 
and  fertilizers,  and  these  general  causes 
are  operating  in  other  potato  sections. 
Another  year  of  high  priced  potatoes 
seems  very  probable. 

NEW  CASH  CROP  FOR  THE  SOUTn 
Sweet  potato  acreage  may  be  increased. 
The  labor  situation  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
in  the  South  as  last  year,  and  sweet 
potatoes  stored  in  the  thousands  of  re¬ 
cently  constructed  modern  storage  houses 
are  proving  a  good  cash  crop  in  those  sec¬ 
tions.  not  only  in  the  older  shipping  sec¬ 
tions.  but  in  sections  further  South,  where 
the  weevil  is  driving  out  the  cotton  crop. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Northern  supply 
of  sweets  is  still  drawn  from  the  middle 
section,  including  Virginia.  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  The  soft- 
mcated  varieties  of  the  far  South  are 
gaining  favor  in  some  Northern  markets. 
The  per  acre  yield  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  white.  Price 
received  by  growers  is  sometimes  higher 
and  sometimes  lower  than  for  white  stock. 
The  margin  between  growers  and  con¬ 
sumers  is  greater  for  sweets  on  account 
of  their  more  perishable  nature,  resulting 
in  much  waste  and  preventing  sales  in 
large  lots.  Better  methods  of  handling 
all  along  the  line  may  sometime  result 
in  greatly  increased  consumption  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  North.  The  crop  even 
now  is  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  white 
potatoes,  but  the  shipments  are  only  one- 
tenth  to  one-twelfth  as  large,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  most  of  the  sweets  are  used 
near  points  of  production.  It  is  claimed 
that  about  one-half  of  them  rot  because 
of  unsuitable  storehouses.  It  seems  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  shipments  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  the  past  season  increased  50  per  cent 
over  that  of  last  season,  although  the  crop 
was  not  larger.  A  year  ago  not  a  single 
car  was  coming.  This  year  they  are  fill¬ 
ing  50  to  75  cars  a  week,  a  difference 
which  shows  clearly  the  result  of  better 
storage  methods. 

OLD  WHITE  POTATOES  SEEM  NEARLY  DONE 

Even  Maine,  the  country’s  leading 
source  of  supply  this  Spring,  appears  to 
be  cleaning  up  fast,  and  Canadian  im¬ 
ports.  which  have  exceeded  5,000  cars  so 
far.  are  falling  off  rapidly.  Conditions 
have  been  unusually  favorable  for  Cana¬ 
dian  shippers.  Prices  were  high  and  the 
premium  on  United  States  dollars  alone 
gave  them  quite  a  profit  when  selling  in 
our  markets.  The  Canadian  shipments 
to  this  country  would  have  been  larger 
except  that  the  prices  have  been  high  in 
Canada  also,  the  domestic  markets  taking 
care  of  most  of  the  surplus. 

PRICES  CONTINUE  HIGH 
_01d  potatoes  have  been  selling  at  $7  to 
$7.75  per  100  lbs.,  sacked,  for  No.  l's  in 
leading  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
new  potatoes  at  $13  to  $17  per  bbl., 
equivalent  to  about  $8.25  per  100  lbs., 
or  about  $5  per  bushel.  Demand  for  old 
stock  is  still  good,  except  in  the  more 
southerly  markets,  where  quality  of  old 
stock  is  not  very  good  at  this  time  of 
year  and  where  new  stock  is  more  abun¬ 
dant.  The  shipping  season  has  extended 
northward  as  far  as  North  Carolina. 
Shipments  are  liberal,  even  from  States 
with  reduced  potato  acreage.  It  appears 
that  potato  growers  are  digging  as  early 
and  as  fast  as  possible  to  make  sure  of 
the  high  prices  prevailing.  Old  potatoes 
are  three  times  as  high  as  they  were  a 
year  ago,  and  new  potatoes  sell  at  double 
the  price  of  last  season.  Growers  in 
Floi'ida  and  South  Carolina  get  about  $4 
per  bushel  for  No.  l’s,  and  growers  in 
Michigan  or  Maine  also  get  nearly  $4. 
The  higher  cost  of  production  iii  the 
South  somewhat  offsets  the  shrinkage  and 
cost  of  storage  in  the  North,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Northern  growers  few  of 
them  ^ohl  much  of  their  crop  at  anywhere 
near  the  top  prices. 

ONIONS  LOWER 

Texas  onions  have  been  selling  recently 
at  $1.75  to  $3  per  standard  crate  in 
Northern  markets.  Prices  declined 
through  May.  Under  liberal  supplies 
shipments  have  been  about  twice  as  heavy 
as  last  year.  Onions  are  about  the  only 
leading  product  showing  any  such  price 
decline  compared  with  last  season.  Aver- 
prices  probably  have  shown  a  profit 
to  J  exas  growers  because  of  the  heavy 
yield,  some  reporting  as  high  as  800 
orates  per  acre.  Such  heavy  yields  are 


possible  with  the  large  varieties  under 
irrigation. 

FRUIT  OUTLOOK  STILL  GOOD 

Apple  prices  are  holding  up  wonder¬ 
fully,  owing  to  the  cool  weather  and  the 
generally  good  demand.  There  is  still  a 
large  stock  in  .storage,  but  holders  are 
not  much  worried  when  barreled  stock  is 
selling  at  $10  to  $12  for  best  standard 
grades  and  varieties,  and  Western  box 
apples  at  $4  to  $5.  Growers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  market  chiefly  as  forecasting 
the  probability  of  continued  good  demand 
for  fruits.  Apparently  it  will  be  a  year 
of  heavy  production,  notwithstanding  con¬ 
siderable  frost  damage  here  and  there,  the 
injury  being  especially  severe  in  the 
Southwest.  The  lateness  of  the  bloom 
has  protected  the  crop  thus  far.  but  the 
set  is  by  no  means  safe  if  the  weather 
continues  unseasonably  cold. 

The  strawberry  shipping  season  now 
extends  north  to  Maryland  and  west  to 
Southern  Illinois.  About  half  the  com¬ 
mercial  crop  is  in  the  15  States  shipping. 
So  far  the  movement  is  about  20  per  cent 
short  of  last  season  to  corresponding  date, 
particularly  because  the  season  is  late 
this  year.  The  price,  ranging  from  20  to 
40  cents,  quart  basis,  is  little  lower  than 
last  year.  g.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT,  PURLIC 
MARKET 

Reef,  per  lb.,  12  to  35c;  pork.  lb..  18 
to  25c  ;  pigs,  each,  $5  to  $6  ;  ham.  lb..  40c ; 
bacon,  lb..  25c;  veal,  lb..  IS  to  40c ;  rab¬ 
bits.  dressed,  lb..  30c;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
36c ;  dressed.  42c :  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  fowls,  live,  35c;  dressed,  42c;  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  45c ;  dressed.  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  67c;  milk,  qt.,  9c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c ;  cottage 
cheese,  lb.,  10c ;  eggs,  4Sc ;  duck  eggs.  60c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50:  asparagus, 
V-i  lb.,  15c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  beans,  lb., 
10c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15;  cabbage,  lb.,  10c: 
cornmeal.  lb.,  5c;  dandelion  greens,  peck, 
40c;  green  _on ions.  3  bunches,  25c;  onions, 
per  peck.  75c;  lettuce.  3  bunches.  25c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  per  peck.  95c:  pickles,  per  doz., 
20c :  radishes,  3  bunches,  25c;  rhubarb, 
per  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  per  peck,  50c;  tur¬ 
nips.  per  bu..  90c  to  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal..  40c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$3  ;  honey,  lb..  33c. 

ROCHESTER.  LOCAL  WHOLESALE 

Wheat,  white  Winter.  $2.95  to  $3 ; 
corn,  shelled,  $2.15  to  $2.20;  oats,  white, 
bu.,  carloads.  $1.21  to  $1.22 ;  rve,  bu., 
$2.10  to  $2.16. 

Hay,  $26  to  $32,  according  to  quality. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  22c ; 
forequarters.  14  to  18c:  hindquarters,  IS 
to  24c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  22c  ;  heavy, 
IS  to  20c ;  Spring  lamb,  lb.,  36  to  38c  ; 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  34  to  36c ;  mutton,  16 
to  23c;  veal,  lb.,  22  to  25c. 

Seeds,  retail,  large  clover,  bu..  $40: 
medium  clover.  $35;  Timorhv.  $7  to 
$7.50;  Alsike,  $35  to  $3S ;  Alfalfa.  $27 

to  $28. 

^Eggs.  50  to  55c :  live  fowls,  lb..  33  to 
35c;  live  broilers,  35  to  37c;  live  ducks, 
lb.,  35  to  36c;  live  geese,  18  to  20c;  live 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

Beans,  medium,  handpicked,  per  100 
lbs.,  $5.50;  white  marrow.  $9;  red  mar¬ 
row.  $10;  rod  and  white  kidney,  $13;  pea, 
$5  :  yellow  eye.  $7.50. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers.  18c;  No.  2,  17c; 
No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  lSe;  No.  2,  cows 
and  heifers,  17c;  bulls  and  stags,  15c; 
horse  hides,  each,  $9  to  $10;  sheep  skins, 
each,  $2  to  $3;  calf.  No.  1.  3Sc;  No.  2. 
36c;  No.  1.  calf,  over  14  lbs.,  25c;  No.  2, 
calf,  over  14  lbs.,  23c ;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  40  to  45c ;  fine  fleeced,  50  to  55c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  14c;  medium,  sides, 
lb..  11c;  lambs,  lb.,  26c;  live  pigs,  each, 
$5.50  to  $6;  pork,  lb.,  21c;  veal,  lb- 
prime.  22c  :  common,  lb..  18c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  45c;  dressed,  50c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  45c ;  dressed.  55c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  40  to  50e ;  dressed,  lb.,  55  to 
65c ;  rabbits,  ilve,  $1 ;  dressed,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  70c ;  eggs.  50  to  55c;  whole¬ 
sale.  48c ;  duck  eggs,  65c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $40:  hav.  No.  1. 
$40:  No.  2.  $34  to  $38;  No.  3.  $26  to 
$34;  Timothy,  ton,  $40:  straw,  rve,  ton, 
$18;  oat,  $20. 

Apples,  bu.,  $4:  asparagus,  dozen 
bunches.  $1.25;  beaus,  bu.,  $7.50:  per  qt., 
25c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage  plants, 
doz.,  20c;  lettuce,  per  bunch.  7c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  40c:  dry.  per  bu.. 
$4.50:  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  60c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.50 :  popcorn,  bu.,  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  60c :  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  is  optimistic.  Weather 
conditions  favor  rapid  growth,  only  the 
old  crop  is  often  short.  This  enables 
farmers  to  sell  potatoes  for  $5  or  more 
off  their  wagons,  but  decline  is  the  word 
with  green  crops  like  asparagus,  celery 
and  lettuce.  Butter  is  also  off.  Orchard- 
ists  say  there  will  be  much  loss  on  the 
peach  and  apple  crop  for  lack  of  people 


to  gather  the  abundance  of  them.  Quo¬ 
tations  ; 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Rutter,  lower.  Creamery,  56  to  62c ; 
dairy,  53  to  58c ;  crocks.  50  to  57c ;  com¬ 
mon.  3S  to  42c.  Cheese,  dull.  Flats,  30 
to  31c;  longhorns.  33  to  34c;  Swiss,  45 
to  60c.  Eggs,  strong.  Hennery,  47  to 
50c ;  State  and  Western,  46  to  48c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  weak ;  dressed  turkey,  54  to 
58c ;  fowl,  32  to  43c ;  chickens,  34  to  43c ; 
broilers.  50  to  60c ;  old  roosters,  27  to 
29c;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  geese,  30  to  33c. 
Live  poultry,  light  supply ;  fowl,  36  to 
38c ;  old  roosters,  25  to  26c ;  ducks,  40  to 
45c ;  geese,  22  to  27c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  red  and  green,  bu.,  $3.75 
to  $4.50 ;  common.  $1.75  to  $2 ;  named 
sorts,  box,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $10 
to  $11.  Potatoes,  better  supply ;  bu., 
$3.25  to  $5.50;  Florida,  new.  bbl.,  $14  to 
$17 ;  sweet,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  medium, 
$S.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  Texas,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  yellow,  crate,  $7.75  to  $8.25. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  firmer ;  24-qt.  crate,  $7.75 
to  $8.  Oranges,  dull ;  box,  $6  to  $10. 
Lemons.  $4.50  to  $5.75.  Grapefruit.  $4.50 
to  $6.  Bananas,  firm  ;  crate,  $5.75  to  $10. 
Pineapples,  easy ;  box,  $5.75  to  $8. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables  mostly  easy ;  asparagus,  10- 
lb.  basket,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  cucumbers, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $2  to  $3; 
spinach.  50  to  75c;  rutabagas.  $1.75  to 
$2  ^cabbage,  cwt.,  $4  to  $5;  celery,  bunch, 
81.50  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  peppers,  box,  $7  to  $9 ;  tomatoes, 
$3.50  to  $5. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light,  lb..  38  to  40c; 
dark,  30  to  32c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  30  to 
38c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2,50  to  $2.75. 

Feed 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled.  $38  to 
840;  clover  mixed,  $36  to  $38;  wheat 
bran_,  ton.  car  lots.  $60.50;  middlings, 
$63.50  :  red  dog.  $70.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$72;  oilmeal,  $65;  hominy,  $74;  oat  feed, 
$45 ;  rye  middlings.  $62.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fancy  Northern  creamery,  tubs,  64  to 
64V>e ;  boxes,  66  to  6614c ;  prints,  66  to 
67c;  fancy  Western  creamery,  tubs.  6314 
to  64c;  Western  creamery,  good  to  choice-, 
02  to  63c ;  fair  to  good.  60  to  61c. 

Eggs 

Fancy  hennery,  61  to  62c;  choice 
Eastern.  50  to  57c:  extras.  55  to  56c; 
prime  firsts,  52  to  53c ;  firsts,  50  to  54c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  native,  45  to  46c;  broilers,  75 
to  80c ;  Western  ice  packed,  33  to  4Sc ; 
native  squabs.  $6  to  $S  doz. ;  pigeons, 
$3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  40  to  42c;  stags,  28  to  30c; 
broilers,  65  to  67c ;  roosters,  26  to  2Sc. 

BEANS 

New  York  and  Michigan  pea.  $8.50  to 
$9 ;  white  California.  $8.50  to  $9  ;  green 
peas.  $8.50  to  $9  :  Japanese  peas.  $9  to 
$10 ;  dried  Limas.  $13  to  $13.50 ;  yellow 
eyes.  $12  to  $12.50;  red  kidney,  $15.50 
to  $16. 

POTATOES 

Old  stock,  100  lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  new, 
bbl..  $13  to  $15 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $6 
to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  general  prices.  $2  to  $4  bu. ; 
Baldwin.  $2.50  to  $4  bu. ;  all  kinds.  $5 
to  $10  bbk :  Western,  box.  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
bananas,  7U»  to  8c  lb.  ;  strawberries.  35 
to  45c  qt.  ;  oranges,  new  Florida,  $9.50  to 
$11  crate ;  California  navels.  $7  to  $8 
crate ;  grapefruit,  $7.60  to  $8.50  box. 

Vegetables 

Asparagus,  $4  to  $6.50  box ;  $3  to  $4 
doz.  bunches:  green  and  wax  beaus.  $1.50 
to  $2.50  bskt. ;  beets.  $2  to  $2,50  bu. ; 
new,  bunch.  $1.50  to  $1.75  doz. ;  cabbage, 
$3  to  $4.50  bbl.;  $3  to  $4  crate  (includ¬ 
ing  Alabama)  :  carrots,  cutoffs,  $4  to  $5 
bu. ;  celery,  $2.75  to  $3  doz.  bunches ; 
cucumbers,  $5  to  $8.50  box:  onions, 
Texas  Bermudas.  $2.50  to  $2.75  crate; 
Egyptian,  $6  to  $6.25  bag :  peppers.  $4 
to  $5  crate ;  eggplant,  $4.50  to  $5.50 
crate :  parsnips,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  :  radishes, 
$2  to  $2.75  box;  lettuce,  $2.75  to  $3  box; 
Caljfornia,  _$3  to  $4.50  crate ;  romaine, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  bu. ;  Summer  squasb,  $1.50 
to  $3  box :  tomatoes,  hothouse.  40  to  50c 
lb.:  Florida,  crate.  $6  to  $7:  carrier  (6- 
basket).  re-packs.  $7  to  $8.50  crate;  tur¬ 
nips,  yellow.  $4.50  to  $4.75  bag;  mush¬ 
rooms,  50c  to  $1.50  bskt.;  spinach.  Bal- 
timore._$1.50  to  $1.75  bskt. ;  rhubarb.  50c 
to  $1.25  bu. ;  beet  greens,  $1  to  $1.50  bu. ; 
parsley.  $2  to  $2.50  box  :  green  peas,  $7 
to  $8  bbl. ;  garlic,  20  to  28c  lb. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  MAY  28,  1920 

MILK  PRICES 

The  price  for  June  is  $2.83  per  100  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  the  city,  with  4e  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

Market  is  weak  and  mainly  2e  lower, 
because  of  larger  receipts  and  inferior 
quality  of  some  of  the  current  make.’  As 
is  usual  at  this  season  onion  flavor  is  in 
butter  made  from  sections  where  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  infested  with  that  weed.  The 
wild  onion  grows  faster  than  the  grass 
in  early  Spring,  and  naturally  cows  eat  a 
lot  of  it. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  60  @  601  i 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  @  59' 

Lower  Grades .  48  a  52 

Storage,  best .  57  @  58 

Fair  to  good .  51  @  5s 

City  made .  <o  @  46 

Dairy,  best  .  58  @  59 

Common  to  good  .  46  @  57 

Packing  Stock .  37  @  42 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  28  ©  29 

Good  to  choice .  26  @  27 

Skims,  best .  19  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  n  @  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  52  a  53 

Medium  to  good .  45  a  51 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  48  a  49 

Common  to  good .  44  a  47 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  a  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  a  47 

Lower  graces .  37  a  42 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers  and  Spring  ducks  are  in  large 
supply,  but  demand  good.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  at:  Fowls,  40c;  broilers,  70  to 
80c ;  roosters,  25c;  Spring  ducks,  40c; 
geese,  22c. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 

ai3 10 
a  9  00 
aio  00 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

.  4  OO 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs.... 
Culls . 

. 14  00 

@16  50 
@11  00 
@16  00 

ET  Off  8 

. 15  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs  . . . 

.  7  00 

a  9  50 

Lambs  .  . 

@20  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls .  33 

Capons .  52 

Roosters .  28 


Geese . 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  3  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEAT. 

Calves,  best . 

Coni,  to  good . . 

....  15 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each . 

....  1000 

3EAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lb* .  . . n  00 

. . . . .  8  00 

Medium  ..  .  j  oo 

Bed  Kidney . ,""l5  00 

White  Kidney  . . 15  oo 

Yellow  Eye . 10  50 

Lima,  California . n  75 


@  56 

@  50 

a  42 
@  57 

a  29 
@  34 

@  31 

a  9  00 


@  23 

a  20 

@14  00 


ai2  00 

a  8  25 
a  8  25 
a  15  50 
a  15  50 
@10  75 
ai2  00 


FRUITS, 

Apples,  Ben  Davis . 

Albemarle . 

Winesap,  box . . 

Newtown,  box . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


5  00 

9  00 
3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
2  00 

4  50 
20 


@  9  00 
@14  50 
a  5  25 

a  4  25 
@11  50 

@  4  00 
a  8  50 
®  40 


ore  increasing, 
on  best.  Old 
much  change. 


POTATOES 
Supplies  of  new  stock 
and  prices  lower,  except 

potatoes  remain  without _ _ 

though  the  market  is  weaker,  as  so  many 
are  using  new,  which  are  only  a  little 
higher. 

Old.  180  lbs .  11  50  ai2  50 

Southern  new  bbl .  3  00  @15  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  a  4  50 


VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  lettuce  and  other  salad  crops 
are  in  greatly  increased  supply  and  much 
lower. 


Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

@  6  00 
a  s  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— New,  bu.  bk . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new.  bu . 

Squash,  new.bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

.  75 

.  50 

.  150 

a  1 50 

a  2  00 
a  2  25 
0  3  00 

a  3  50 

a  4  25 
@  7  00 
@  75 

@  3  25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes,  bbl.  bkt . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

. 3  00 

. 2  00 

.  25 

.  1  00 

Romaine,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  ib . ’ 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Garlic,  lb . ’ . 

Peas,  bu . 

.  1  00 

30 

.  50 

.  1  00 

..  .  15 

@  2  00 
@  50 

0  1  50 
@  2  00 
@  20 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

@3  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Heavy  shipments  of  hay  have  reached 
this  market,  and  prices  are  $10  per  ton 
lower  on  most  grades. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Straw,  Uye . 


44  00  a 45  00 
.40  00  a43  00 
17  00  @40  00 
.34  00  a36  00 
.18  00  @20  00 


Butter,  best.  lb. . . . 

Good  to  choice . . 
Eggs,  nearby,  doz. . 
Gathered  ...... 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head 

Apples,  doz . . . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 

Lamb  chops,  lb... 
Rib  roast,  lb, , 


•  •  • 
•  •  • 
•  •  • 
■  •  • 


>••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


•  ••••• 


68  to 
63  to 
70  to 
60  to 
S  to 
10  to 
5  to 
60  to 
45  to 
40  to 
45  to 
25  t« 


70c 

66c 

75c 

65c 

9c 

12c 

15c 

75c 

50c 

50c 

55c 

28c 
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THE  verdict  of  o\>er  a  quarter-million  farmer  users 
is  the  guarantee  we  ask  you  to  consider  in  the  “Z” 
Farm  Engine.  No  otker  engine  Has  been  bought  so 
widely  and  has  found  so  many  friends  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  fact  that  keen  farmers  bougkt  o'Jer  $15,000,000  vJorth  of  “Z” 
Engines  is  not  vjhat  \0e  %0ould  KaOe  j>ou  take  as  j>our  Yardstick  in 
measuring  engine  \>alue.  Gauge  the  “Z”  bp  v?hat  the  purchasers  of 
this  -Oast  quantity  of  engines  sap  of  it.  That  is  the  truest  guide. 

Users  praise  it  for  its  povJer — its  sturdp,  enduring  deliOerp  of  vJork- 
service.  Thep  ha\>e  found  it  to  be  Well-built,  Well-designed  to  do 
its  job  better  than  others,  and  free  from  engine  troubles  that  are 
most  common.  Equipped  With  Bosch  Magneto.  Backed  bp 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealer-service. 


Prices:  \Y%  H.  P.,  $75.00—3  H.  P..  $125.00- 
S200.00-AH  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


>H.  P. 
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FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches: 

New  York  Baltimore  Boston 
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Does  Ten 
MensWorh 


One  Man 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumpa 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches.  Ice 
cotter,  runs  pump  jack  and  other  belt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial  .Write  for  Free  Book  and  CaehorEasy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  MFO. CO..  I  861.  Wood  8t.,  Ottawa.  Karts. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease-. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Fail  -  md  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  )  K  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writs  me.  DO  IT  Is..  vV.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Faint.  House  In  America— Estab.  1844. 

0.  W-  Ingersoll.  246  Fcmouth St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


-  THE 

iA>TIMAL3’ 
FRIEND  * 

For  keeping  Flies,  flints 
and  many  other  insects  off 
animals.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1886,  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men.  Cows  give  25%  to  36% 
more  milk  during  tly  season 
if  sprayed  with  Shoo-Fly. 

*1.50  ££*20 

In  milk  and  flesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  a  single  season. 
Excellent  for  calls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in  healing  cuts, 
and  sores.  Excellent  for  lies  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1. SO  for  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  lo  cows  a 
weeks,  also  our^s-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Ottice.  Booklet  KKKK. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO..  1320  N.  10th  St..  PhiU. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horaea,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys*  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
us  'so’  .  losses. 
Dr  eso—animalodors 
and  grassy  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Reason¬ 
ably  prompt  shipment 
of  orders. 

Write  for  prices  a  t  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMERY 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO, 

69th  St.  andHaverlordife. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$/f  A  Bay*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2Y 

T'^X  Light  running,  eaay  cleaning 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  “ESSS*? 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  w 
manship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sixes  up  to 
No.  8  ubowQ  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  wbr.t  they  save.  Foetal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tbe  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (21) 

ALB AUGH  DOVER  CO.,  ztlt  MsrahallBI.  Chicago 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Bimlng’s  Spavin  and  Rlngr- 
ne  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

r  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 
igh.  Intended  only  forcutahliahed  cases  of 
>  Spavin.  Ringbone  and  Sidebono.  Money 
If  it  farts.  Write  for  FLEMING'S  VEST- 
KET  VETERINARY  AOVISER.  It U» FREE 

FLEMING  BROS.®«lSf«Yo:iiS; 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

(Continued  from  page  1044) 
early,  his  father  got  to  talking.  “It.  was 
about  his  Sunday  school  morning,  noon 
and  night,  that  little  Henry  was  forever 
talking,”  he  went  on.  “How  he  counted 
on  those  meetings  in  the  cellar  and  that 
big  kettle  of  cocoa!  And  then  the  time 
when  they  had  those  hot  dogs !”  “How 
about  the  pictures?”  asked  the  Parson. 
“Oh.  he  told  us  all  about  those.  And 
especially  all  about  the  boy  who  went 
away  from  home  and  spent  his  money ; 
and  how  Mr.  Gilbert  had  said  ‘that,  he 
guessed  that  boy  thought  of  his  mother 
cooking  hotcakes  on  the  kitchen  stove  for 
supper,  and  then  he  decided  he  better  be 
going  home.’  ”  “Did  you  have  to  urge 
him  to  go  to  Sunday  school?”  asked  the 
Parson. 

No  Urging. — “Far  from  it1,”  said  his 
father.  “He  was  always  ready  to  go.  It 
certainly  was  different  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Such  a  dreary  funeral-like  place  as  Sun¬ 
day  school  was.  I  only  went  because  I 
had  to.  and  when  I  was  old'  enough  I 
quit  the  place  for  good.”  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  have  quit  our  churches 
for  this  reason.  And  the  boys  and  girls 
are  quitting  them  now  in  the  same  way 
by  thousands.  You  cannot  make  a  bov 
over  to  fiti  a  Sunday  school,  but  you  can 
make  a  Sunday  school  fit  a  boy  in  about 
live  minutes.  “Queer,”  said  liis  father, 
“but  he  came  home  one  day  and  began 
to  talk  about  Heaven.  ‘Heaven  is  a  nice 
place,  a  good  place  to  go  to.  If  I  should 
die’  (and  this  was  before  he  was  taken 
sick)  ‘you  mustn’t  cry.  And  if  you 
should  die.  I  wouldn't  cry.”  And  there 
he  lay  so  still,  never  again  to  drink  hot 
cocoa  and  stand  on  the  ash  pile  and  see 
the  pictures,  and  there  his  mother  stood 
crying — she  could  not  help  it — and  she 
was  not  alone  in  her  grief.  It  seemed  to 
the  Parson  that  it  paid  to  have  that  class 
of  boys  and  to  have  little  Henry  know 
about  Heaven  before  he  went  there,  and 
to  think  that  way  about  Heaven,  too. 
Sometimes  as  the  cold  storms  of  the  night 
have  beaten  upon  the  Parson  on  the 
Lonely  Road,  he  has  felt  that  perhaps  God 
owed  him  something  and  would  make  it 
right  at  the  judgment  gate.  But  after 
such  a  time  as  that  he  spent  in  little 
Henry’s  home, -he  felt  so  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.  God  owed  him  nothing  and  never 
had  owed  him  anything;  but  rather  he 
owed  it  all  to  God. 

Why  God  Made  Us. — And  someone 
was  giving  a  talk  the  other  day  about 
“Why  God  made  us.”  The  Parson  has 
kept  thinking  over  what  he  said.  “He 
made  us  that  He  might,  have  a  greater 
field  for  His  love.”  For  with  such  an 
immeasurable  and  such  an  unbounded 
love  as  God  has.  there  must  be  many, 
many  objects  toward  which  this  love  must 
flow.  And  these  objects  must  not  be 
servants  or  slaves  or  hirelings.  “I  have 
called  you  friends.”  They  must  be  com¬ 
panions  of  God.  That  is  why  he  made 
us.  unnumbered  companions  to  satisfy  un¬ 
measured  love.  And  as  companions  we 
give  back  His  love,  give  it  back  to  Him 
and  His,  and  there  is  the  reward  of  the 
labor  graciously  given  before  the  labor  is 
done. 

Such  a  Call. — It  would  seem  that 
when  men  were  given  such  a  call — to  be 
worthy  of  that  for  which  they  were  made 
and  to  come  up  to  the  standard  for  which 
they  were  formed,  they  could  hardly  help 
responding.  And  when  the  minister  leads 
the  way  and  walks  humbly  as  a  com¬ 
panion  with  his  God.  then  many  will  go 
along  with  him.  A  man  has  recently 
written  a  book.  “How  'to  Fill  an  Empty 
Church.  ’  But.  one  who  has  known  this 
man  told  the  Parson  that  he  ought  to 
have  made  the  title  a  little  longer  and  to 
have  added.  “By  one  Who  Has  Emptied 
Three.”  No.  it  is  not  that  kind  that 
can  fill  a  church. 


Packing  Butter  for  Summer  Uso 

Yl  ill  you  give  a  recipe  for  keeping  but¬ 
ter  for  this  Summer’s  use?  Do  you  put 
it  down  in  brine,  and  if  so,  do  you  salt 
the  butter?  ir.  ,t.  F. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

Butter  may  be  stored  or  “put  down”  for 
later  use  successfully  by  carefully  mak¬ 
ing  and  packing  the  product  as  follows : 

In  making  the  butter  the  cream  should 
be  kept  in  the  best  condition  possible, 
and  preferably  pastemazed  by  simply 
heating  the  pail  or  can  of  cream  in  a 
large  receptacle  of  water  on  fhe  stove  to 
145  deg.  F.  for  30  minutes,  and  then 
cooling  quickly  to  as  near  40  deg.  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon  as  enough  cream  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  churning  warm  up  to  about 
70  deg.  F.,  and  ripen  by  using  some  good 
starter  or  dean-flavored  sour  milk.  When 
the  cream  is  of  the  desired  ripeness,  churn 
in  the  usual  manner,  being  careful  to 
keep  the  butter  clean  at  all  times. 

The  butter  may  be  packed  in  an  earthen 
crqek  or  other  suitable  receptacle  by  first 
thoroughly  washing  and  scalding  the 
crock;  then  rinse  out  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  brine.  Pack  the  butter  firmly 
and  fill  the  crock  to  withiu  about  one 
inch  of  the  top,  cover  with  a  piece  of 
parchment  paper,  moisten  and  sprinkle 
on  some  salt.  Cover  the  crock  and  keep 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  butter  should 
be  salted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Different  batches  may  be  packed  to¬ 
gether.  and  if  the  color  varies  and  you 
desire  to  keep  them  apart,  simply  place 
a  piece  of  parchment  paper  previously 
soaked  in  brine  between  them.  F.  E.  w. 
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Boys  Who 

Some  Agricultural  College  Graduates 

The  young  men  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture  were  students  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  in  the  class 
of  1906.  That  was  14  years  ago.  We 
doubt  whether  those  young  men  would 
care  to  climb  on  each  other’s  shoulders 
now.  or  attempt  to  play  the  acrobat  gen¬ 
erally.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
has  become  of  them,  and  the  following 
statement  from  Prof.  Garrigus  of  the  col¬ 
lege  tells  the  story  : 

Lower  row — D.  J.  Minor  is  a  dairy 
farmer  at  Bristol,  Conn.  He  is  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  and  manager  of  the  Bristol  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Farmers’  Exchange.  Fred  11.  Miller 
is  a  practicing  veterinarian  and  lives  at 
Fitchburg.  Mass. 

Second  row — G.  II.  Gallup  is  farming  at 
Ekonk,  Conn.,  and  is  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  Grange  work.  C.  J.  Grant, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  County  Agent 

for  the  famous  Ilampdeu  County  Im¬ 
provement  League  since  May.  1913.  lie 
was  instrumental  in  launching  the  East¬ 
ern  States  movement.  Dr.  II.  B.  Risley, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  is  senior  veterinarian 
at  Borns  Veterinary  Hospital.  R.  J. 
Tryon.  South  Glastonbury.  Conn.,  is  a 
tobacco  farmer,  combining  diversified 
crops  with  this  specialty. 

Top  row — T.  C.  Waters,  Rocky  Hill, 
Conn.,  is  a  fruit-grower,  specializing  in 
apples.  A.  W.  Sweeton,  Canton.  Conn., 
runs  a  dairy  farm,  with  diversified  crops. 
Before  taking  up  farming  he  was  for  four 
years  County  Agent  in  Windsor  County, 
Vt.,  where  he  made  a  marked  success. 
Mark  Bishop.  Cheshire,  Conn.,  raises 
fruit,  truck  and  livestock,  and  is  a  leader 
in  his  community. 

None  of  the  group,  as  is  shown  by  the 
summary,  has  succumbed  to  the  white- 
collar.  swivel-chair  life  of  which  agricul¬ 
tural  graduates  are  sometimes  accused. 
Six  of  the  nine  are  operating  farms.  You 


Made  Good 

cannot  say  that  a  veterinarian  or  County 
Agent  has  strayed  far  from  agriculture. 

Three  agricultural  graduates  of  the 
same  class  are  not  shown  in  the  picture. 
They  are:  J.  H.  Barker.  Branford,  Conn., 
farmer  and  town  selectman  ;  David  B.  Al- 
cott,  New  York  City,  land  appraiser  for 
Federal  Loan  Bank  at  Springfield;  Wal¬ 


ter  L.  Curtis,  New  York  City,  vet¬ 
erinarian.  All  of  these  boys,  now  men. 
are  making  good.  Prof.  Garrigus  con¬ 
tends  that  any  agricultural  college  might 
well  be  proud.  Modern  college  students 
dress  a  little  niftier  than  some  of  these 
chaps  appear  in  the  picture,  but  if  they 
apply  their  agricultural  training  as  thor¬ 
oughly  within  the  next  few  years  as  have 


these  men,  there  will  be  no  grounds  for 
criticism. 


A  Farmer’s  Wanderings 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
account  of  the  journey  undertaken  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Olds  of  Mich¬ 
igan  some  years  ago.  They  started  from 
home  with  horse  and  wagon  and  drove  to 


Florida  and  back,  stopping  at  Hope  Farm 
on  their  way.  They  had  many  strange 
and  interesting  adventures,  and  after  a 
season  at  home  they  rented  their  farm 
and  started  wandering  once  more,  this 
time  to  the  West.  They  did  not  take  a 
horse  or  an  auto,  but  traveled  as  they 


pleased  by  railroad,  stopping  wherever 
they  felt  like  it,  and  going  on  at  will. 
At  times  they  took  a  job  at  farming  or 
boarding,  or  carpentering,  or  anything 
that  pleased  them,  though  there  was  no 
financial  need  of  doing  it.  Now  they  are 
home  again,  and  we  have  the  following 
report  from  Mr.  Olds: 

We  left  home  December,  1918;  helped 
build  a  railroad  bridge  in  Texas,  and  Mrs. 
Olds  cooked  in  a  camp  car  for  14  men. 
We  visited  the  Roosevelt  dam  and  the 
cliff  dwellers’  ruins  in  Arizona,  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  We 
worked  on  a  fruit  ranch  for  five  months 
in  California.  Mrs.  Olds  cooked  for  IS 
here.  We  camped  10  days  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  I  worked  in  the  shipyards 
in  Seattle.  We  visited  Vancouver.  B.  C.. 
and  then  back  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for 
a  month.  We  went  south  into  Old  Mex¬ 
ico  and  then  back  north  into  the  Imperial 
Valley,  where  the  land  is  260  feet  below 
the  sea  level.  We  camped  in  Y'osemite 
Park,  shoveled  snow  a  foot  deep  from 
around  our  tent.  We  went  to  church  in 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  and  rode 
through  the  Royal  Gorge  in  Colorado. 
We  traveled  10.000  miles  by  rail — mostly 
in  day  1  light- — and  visited  24  States.  We 
earned  all  of  our  railroad  fare.  We  were 
away  from  home  16  months,  and  are  back 
home  now.  ready  to  start  in  on  the  old 
farm  again,  which  looks  the  best  of  any 
place  we  have  seen.  \vu.  a.  olds. 

Michigan. 


In  the  most  productive  section  of  the 
county,  a  few  miles  back  from  the  rail¬ 
road.  I  counted  10  empty  farmhouses  in 
one  school  district.  Farms  were  bought 
at  high  prices,  present  owners  holding  for 
speculative  activities  in  real  estate.  La¬ 
borers  are  offered  62%c  an  hour,  and  none 
to  be  had.  Farms  occupied  worked  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family ;  not  occupied, 
grass  and  fruit  sold  on  the  farms,  the 
buyer  to  do  all  the  work.  No  repairs  or 
paint  on  any  of  the  farms;  the  crop  of 
bushes  to  go  with  the  farms  when  sold. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  m.  u. 


“The 
Standard 
of  the 
Better 
Dairies” 


Never  a  slip 
twixt  the  cap 
and  the  teat 


Empire  Teat 

Cups  stay  on 
without  tying.  They 
don’t  bind  —  yet  they  don’t 
fall  off.  The  action  of  the 
rubber  inflation  is  gentle  and 
soothing  and  uniform.  Just  a 
suck,  then  a  massaging  of  the 
teat  from  tip  to  udder  during 
a  brief  period  of  rest  between 
sucks.  Just  like  the  action  of 
the  calf’s  mouth.  This  ma^ 


I  sages  the  blood  up  from  the 
end  of  the  teat  and  prevents 
congestion  and  soreness. 

The  action  of  the  Empire 
Teat  Cup  is  only  one  of  the 
superior  features  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Milker.  You  should  get 
our  catalog  6-M  or  visit  near¬ 
est  dealer  and  leam  them  all. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Chicago.  Syracuse,  San  Francis ci 
and  Toronto,  Canada 


MILKING  MACHINES 


36  Distributing  Houses 


and  the  largest  exclusive  feed  and 
ensilage  cutter  factory  in  the  world 

Offer  Unusual  Service 

A  COMPLETE  STOCK  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts  is 
carried  at  each  of  our  36  distributing  houses. 

This  service  gives  to  practically  every  farmer  in  America  the  same  advantages  as  if  the 
Papec  factory  were  located  in  a  nearby  city.  The  Papec  dealer  in  your  community 
will  fill  your  orders  for  machines  and  parts  as  promptly  as  he  could  if  they  were 
made  locally.  He  probably  has  in  stock  any  size  machine  you  want  or  any  repair 
you  may  need,  but,  if  he  hasn  t,  it  is  at  one  of  our  nearby  distributing  houses — ready 
to  be  shipped  to  him  on  a  moment’s  notice.  But,  of  course,  even  this  unusual  service 
cannot  overcome  the  steel  shortage  which  limits  production.  Order  your  Papec  now. 

The  fact  that  the  P apec  is  built  in  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  feed  and  ensilage  cutters;  that  it  has  been  built  for  the  last 
twenty  years  upon  the  same  principles;  and  that  it  is  the  largest-selling  ensilage  cutter 
on  the  market,  should  prove  the  wisdom  of  your  buying  a  Papec 

“Own  your  Own”  ‘Papec — it  lDitl  soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
itself.  Our  1920  catalog  shows  how.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company,  110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  New  York 

36  Distributing  Houses  inf  the  U.  S.  Carrying  Complete  Stacks  of  Cutters  and  Repair  Parts 
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HINMAN  MILKER 


The  milker  with  the  gradual  suction  and  complete  stopping  of 
ction,  that  is  so  comfortable  and  natural  to  the  cows.  With  the 
simple  teat  cups,  a  size  to  fit  different  cows,  and  so  easy 
to  keep  clean  and  sanitary.  Lower  in  cost  than  others 
because  it  requires  no  big  stationary  pump,  vacuum  tank, 
gauge,  relief  valve,  pipeline  or  pulsator.  That,  too.  is 
\  why  the  Hinman  requires  far  less  power  to  operate  than 
I n  other*. 

#A  Send  for  Catalog 

VT  48  pages  of  pictures  and  interesting  facts  that  will  show  you  all^the 
U  advantages  of  Hinman  Milkers.  Write  for  it  today. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

BoSw/M  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


r 


Cure  Good  Meat 
With  Good  Salt 

Save  time,  labor,  meat  and  money  by  using  the 
best  salt  you  can  buy — a  salt  specially  adapted 
to  quick  meat  curing. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMERS 

SALT 

Dissolves  immediately  and  penetrates  the  meat,  pre¬ 
serving  the  color.  Prevents  the 
forming  of  a  crust  and  brings  out 
the  best  flavor  of  any  meat,  keep¬ 
ing  it  firm  and  tender  until  ready 
for  use. 

Once  you  try  Colonial  Farmer’s  Salt  you 
will  appreciate  its  superiority  over  ordin¬ 
ary  salt  that  cakes  and  lumps. 

Packed  only  in  strong,  convenient,  protec¬ 
tive  bags,  70-pound  size. 

Write  us,  sending  dealer's  name,  if  he 
does  not  have  it. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

AKRON^OHIO 

Chicago.  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Maas. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Forage  Crop  Questions 

I  have  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  which 
there  are  about  45  or  50  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  have  20  acres  in  wheat :  shall 
have  10  in  oats.  10  in  corn,  and  the  rest 
in  cane.  The  150  acres  is  timber,  with 
wild  grass  which  gives  pasture  for  four 
or  five  months.  How  many  cows  and 
calves,  including  three  horses,  can  I  keep 
on  this  amount  of  feed?  1  have  no  silo. 
Would  five  acres  of  silage,  including  the 
cost,  of  filling,  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
building  in  feed  value?  Would  barley  do 
well  in  Southwest  Missouri?  E.  o.  c. 

Missouri. 

No  doubt  you  are  figuring  on  your 
wheat  as  a  money  crop  and  will  rely 
largely  on  the  oats  and  corn  as  feed  for 
your  farm  animals.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  an  acre  of  corn  will  yield  from 
10  to  15  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  The  lat¬ 
ter  yield  is  obtained  in  certain  sections 
whore  the  corn  is  cut  relatively  green, 
and  where  the  larger  and  heavier  yield¬ 
ing  varieties  of  corn  are  planted.  While 
it  is  always  advisable  to  erect  a  silo  whore 
one  is  producing  milk  during  the  Winter 
months  if  one  has  as  many  as  10  or  12 
cows,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  would 
be  justified  for  five  or  six  cows.  The 
cost  of  filling  would  be  proportionately 
greater,  and  one’s  overhead,  or  the  amount 
he  would  have  invested  in  silo-filling  ma¬ 
chinery.  could  be  put  to  better  uses  in 
ease  his  herd  was  such  a  small  one.  Bar¬ 
ley  has  about  the  same  feeding  value, 
pound  for  pound,  as  corn,  although  its 
total  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  is  con¬ 
siderably  under  that  yielded  by  corn.  In 
your  section  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
mature  corn,  and  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  crop  of  corn  would  be  more 
profitable  than  a  crop  of  barley. 


Calf  with  Indigestion 

What  shall  I  do  for  a  heifer  calf  which 
I  am  trying  to  raise?  She  is  now  about 
seven  weeks  old.  I  have  been  feeding  her 
skim-milk  sinoe  she  was  three  weeks  old. 
with  a  handful  of  prepared  calf  food, 
gradually  adding  a  little  water.  All  food 
has  been  given  lukewarm.  About  a  week 
ago  the  calf  swelled  out  as  though  she 
would  burst.  I  gave  her  about  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salts,  and  the  next  morning  she 
seemed  all  right.  Since  that  time  she  lias 
had  a  spell  each  day  and  will  not  cat  while 
in  this  condition.  If  you  can  possibly  help 
me  I  sure  would  appreciate  it.  as  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  calf  from  the  mother  of  this 
ealf.  as  she  is  a  very  good  family  cow, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  mixed.  Have  tried 
to  raise  her  calves  before,  but  never  was 
successful,  as  her  calves  always  die  when 
about  three  to  five  weeks  old.  A.  L.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  ealf  is  suffering  from  indigestion. 
It  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  skim- 
milk  fed  has  been  excessive,  and  the  calf- 
meal  may  be  stale  or  rancid.  If  the  calf 
is  not  properly  nourished  it  is  possible 
that  she  has  sucked  away  at  some  avail¬ 
able  object  and  overburdened  her  stom¬ 
ach  with  air.  Due  to  indigestion,  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  absorb  the  gases,  as 
developed,  hence  the  bloated  condition 
that  you  describe.  When  the  calf  has  a 
similar  condition  place  ail  inch  rope  in 
her  mouth  and  tie  it  over  her  head,  and 
it  is  possible  that  she  may  belch  up 
enough  wind  to  release  the  pressure.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  relieve  the  eonditiou  by  this  means, 
take  a  small  fork  handle  and  put  it  into 
her  mouth  and  shove  it  down  her  throat, 
opening  the  esophagus  in  such  a  way  as  to 
relieve  air  pressure.  Following  an  at¬ 
tack  of  this  .sort  it  is  well  to  utilize  some 
baking  soda,  say  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  or¬ 
dinary  salt. 

Make  sure  that  the  calf  is  not  fed  an 
excessive  amount  of  skim-milk,  and,  if  she 
is  subject  to  bloating  and  indigestion,  feed 
her  oftener.  using  a  smaller  amount  of 
milk.  See  that  she  gets  an  abundance  of 
water  to  drink,  and  got  her  to  eating  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  rumen  may  begin  to 
function  and  thus  absorb  the  excessive 
gases. 


Feeding  Five  Sheep 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  five  ewes 
having  lambs  still  nursing  and  also  lambs 
after  being  weaned?  H.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  satisfactory  grain  ration  for  ewes 
nursing  lambs  is  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  ground  oats,  two  parts  of  wheat,  bran 
and  one  part  of  cornmeal.  In  addition  to 
this  concentrate  give  the  ewes  all  of.  the 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  From  a  quarter  to 
a  half  a  pound  of  grain  to  a  ewe  per  day 
would  be  sufficient,  and  they  ought  to 
respond  by  giving  you  a  generous  amount 
of  milk.  A  creep  should  be  provided  at 
an  early  date  in  order  to  provide  the 
young  lambs  an  opportunity  to  nibble 
away  at  grain  unmolested  by  the  older 
sheep.  For  this  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  oats,  two  parts  of  bran  and  a  sprinkle 
of  oilmeal  would  be  well  suited.  The 
young  lambs  should  have  access  to  some 
legume  hay,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  male 
lambs  should  be  uusexed  when  they  are 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  and  that  their 
tails  should  be  cut  if  it  i:  desired  to  have 
them  grow  and  develop  in  the  best  form. 
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GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 

The  Green 
Mountain  s$lo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 

Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al¬ 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra - 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber— creo-  Note  the 
soted  to  weather-  Doors* 
proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
■steel  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting,  rolled  (not  cut  > 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa¬ 
tented  feature  that  in¬ 
sures  sweet  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorage  system  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 

No  iron  parts  on  the 
Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

338  W*«t  St.  Rutland,  V«. 

Hoops  ond  LuqS  Extea  Heavy 


Wooden 
Ladder 
No  Frosting 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 

YOU  can  trust  your  good  corn 
crop  to  a  UNADILLA  Silo. 
It  will  make  perfect  silage,  keep  it 
without  waste  and  afford  easy  labor 
and  silage  or  time-saving  conven¬ 
iences  that  no  oth;r  silo  can  offer. 


You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up 
and  down  its  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door  fastener  ladder. 


Choose  the  UNADILLA — it’s 
worth  trusting. 


Prove  our  claims  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
Send  for  the  handsome  UNADILLA  Catalog. 
Your  own  neighbors  have  or  know  the  fam¬ 
ous  UNADILLA. 


Unadilla  SiloCo 
Box  C 

Unadilla.  N.  Y.  or 
Des  Moines,  la. 


iEED  TIME**0  MAD  VEST. 

NEVEP  FAILED  YET 


s  good  to  kuow  ut  illuming  tuns."  .-ay.-  '>Uk>  Ja»Jr» 
lit  no  matter  liow  big  the  corn  crop,  there  won  t  be 
waste  on  my  farm  because  I’ve  got 


HARDER  SILOS 


“The  shucks  and  stnlk>  that  so 
often  go  t<»  waste  yto  into  tn> 
Harder  Silos  and  come  out  tine, 
sweet  silage  that  keeps  my  cows 
100?o  tit  all  winter.” 

Writ*  lor  free  booklet  on  Silo*  and 
the  story  ol  Silas  Low 

HARDER  MFC.  CORF. 

Box  II  Cobleskill  New  tors 


Ti 

Pay 


A 

good 

separator 
is  the  only 
kind  that  pays. 

But  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  even  a  good  separa¬ 
tor  should  cost. 

A  Standard  Separator 
with  a  Better  Bowl! 

The  "Premier”  is  the  standard 
disc  separator,  highly  improved  and 
reasonably  priced,  in  the  "Premier” 
the  standard  disc  bowl  isstill  further 
perleeted  by  the  new  patented 
Premier”  milk  distributor.  This 
distributor  eliminates  flooding  and 
clogging— two  faults  common  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  separators. 

VAdVscs  Va  Weight  Vi  VPorA 

The"Premier”  distributor  makes 

each  disc  doits  full  share  of  skim¬ 
ming.  This  prevents  cream  loss  from 
overworked  discs.  It  enables  the 
Premier”  to  duplicate  the  skimming 
results  of  other  good  bowls  with  one- 
fourth  less  discs.  The  result  is  less 
weight,  less  wear,  easier  turning — 
and  a  bowl  that  skims  milk  clean  at 
70  or  90  degrees — from  fresh  cows  or 
strippers.” 

Low  cash  prices— easy  payments 
—SO  days’  trial — “satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.”  A  five  year 
guarantee  with  every  separator.  Large 
stocks  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  Also  ask  for  our 
catalog  of  guaranteed  farm 
implements  at  “Short 
Line”  prices  —  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  good  im¬ 
plements  can  be  sold. 

National  Farm 
Equipment  Co. 

Dept-  D 

Chambers  St., 
Mew  York 
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Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks— Direct 

Just  to  get  acquainted— 15  eggs  from  mv  best  exhibition 
Matings.  $2,  post  paid.  One  setting  only  to  a  customer. 

I.  H.  BACOKN  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  Barred  Rock V .Wc™! 

S21.  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  $18.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns! 
$17.50.  S.  C.  Ancona*.  $31.  Each  week  delivery;  live 
arrival;  postpaid.  K.  II.  IIUMMKIt  A  CO.,  French  to  wii,  N.  J. 

Ancona  BABY  CHICKS 

from  famous  layers  and  selected  stock.  $22  per  100.  Also 
S.  C.  Hods.  (JKO.  II.  HANLEY,  Klcmlntctoii,  N.  «l. 

Day-Old  CHICKS 

by  parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  hi, i'll,  New  w.siduetun,  Oldo 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ,'sic„Sdhp!edd! 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  forbreeders,  having  type  ami  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs.  $3  for  15:  $18  for  100.  Write  for  eir 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 


BIG.  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS  and  Eggs  lor  Halciling.  Importer  and  breed 
er  of  Barron  Strain  Whim  LvKhoniH.  Burred  Kockti  and  K.  I.  Reds 
Best  laying  strains  obtainable  at  let-live  prices.  Full  count  and 
•aft*  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

BRUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  O.  HOLLAND.  MICH. 


Light 


Brahmas  S)N*Y-  1  7th  year.  Selected  eggs. 


...  Settings.  S2;  50,  SB  ;  one  hundred. 

$10.  HAYSTACK  MT  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

35  000  rhirL'g  June  “»d  July  delivery.  S.  C.  White 
ww.uuu  v  illi  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Harred  P. 
Rocks.  Circular  flee.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY.  Millurstuwu,  Pi. 

Minnrooo  s-  C.  Black  Phix.  June,  20cs  July.  Aug..  Y5e. 
i»i i ii u i  udo  Mrs.  L.  J.  Mkrvhxb,  Buss,  new  York 

ForSale-K.WuVarR.  White  Holland  Turkeys  ’sao’ 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Slewarlslown,  Pi. 

UfHlTE  Wyandotyes.  “Regal  Dorcas”  strain.  Grand  matings. 
**  Eggs,  $1.50— 15;  $2.75—30.  It.  1111. 1.,  Seneca  Fulls,  N.  Y. 

II.  U.  IV  Idluker,  Ohio,  says  :  "I  limit  In  n.JD„|B|  ..L.„ 
the  greatest  layer  of  them  all.”  nBQ  ryleLegnOm 

,,  ,  Ettcs,  .  pei.  la. 

(iEo.  L.  Howell.  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y 

“Summer  Sale”  Regal-Dorcas  White  Wyandottes 

selected  females.  $3  each  :  males,  S5.  10-wks.  old  Cock¬ 
erel.  $2.  II.  W.  III  NK.  Germantown,  New  York 
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What  Can  a  Woman  Do  to  Relieve  the 
Labor  Shortage  on  the  Farm? 

Should  she  go  inio  the  field  and  attempt 
to  do  farm  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  the  house,  or  could  she  do  other 
work  at.  the  house  that  would  aid  in  help¬ 
ing  out  the  general  labor  situation?  My 
experience  has  been  that  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  women  in  the  household  to  do 
some  of  the  choring  work  about  the  house 
and  barn,  if  possible,  and  to  leave  the  field 
management  entirely  to  the  men.  I  have 
driven  a  tractor,  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
too  hard  work  and  too  difficult  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  woman  to  undertake.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  menfolks  say  that  a  tractor  in 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  different  people 
is  a  losing  proposition,  anyhow,  per¬ 
haps  there  is  something  “spookish”  hap¬ 
pens  when  women  drive  tractors,  for  all 
of  us  know  that  miners  will  refuse  to 
work  when  a  woman  enters  a  coal  mine. 

Such  prejudice  I  have  seen  on  a  neighbor’s 
farm,  where  the  men  really  felt  that  some 
accident!  might  happen  if  the  woman  at¬ 
tempted  to  handle  any  of  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  is  all  the  better,  for  such 
machinery  should  be  driven  by  the  men 
entirely. 

As  a  girl  at  home  I  always  liked  to 
milk  or  feed  the  pigs  better  than  to  do 
the  dishes,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  farm 
women  should  not  help  with  the  chores  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  conveniences 
should  be  installed  so  that  the  women 
can  do  this  kind  of  work  easily.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  help  look  after  the  chickens 
almost  entirely.  For  the  laying  hens  we 
have  two  large  self-feeders,  that  hold 
about  10  bushels  of  dry  mash  each.  These, 
when  full,  will  supply  mash  enough  to  the 
whole  flock  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Our 
grain  ration  for  the  chicks  is  stored  right 
close  to  the  chicken-house,  so  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  woman  to  feed  this  both  night 
and  morning.  We  have  the  water  piped 
from  a  cistern,  so  that  the  chicks  may 
he  watered  by  simply  turning  the  faucet. 

This  saves  much  human  labor  daily. 

I  always  try  to  look  after  the  young 
chicks,  especially  their  feed  and  water, 
which  is  given  practically  the  same  way 
with  laying  hens,  and  it  is  not  hard  for  a 
woman  to  handle  a  brooder  stove.  After 
all.  the  receipts  from  the  poultry  end  of 
farming  are  really  higher  than  any  other 
branch  of  farm  livestock  for  the  dollar 
invested,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
farm  woman  should  not  look  after  this 
line  almost  entirely.  This  is  the  case  on 
most  farms.  Our  own  flock  of  300  hens 
and  pullets  lay  from  15  to  IS  dozen  eggs 
a  day.  To  gather  these  eggs  is  more  or 
less  of  a  diversion  from  the  household 
work,  and  when  they  are  stored  in  new, 
clean  crates,  we  are  able  to  secure  from 
six  to  10  cents  more  than  the  average 
market  price  for  eggs  when  they  are 
shipped  to  a  city  of  000.000.  Wo  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  minimum  of  not  less 
than  50  cents  a  dozen,  and  an  average  of 
18  dozen  a  day  means  a  gross  income  of 
at  least  $8,  or  a  profit  of  $5  a  day,  at 
least,  over  the  fet'd  consumed.  The  se¬ 
curing  of  10  cents  more  per  dozen  over 
the  home  market  price  means  an  initial 
income  of  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  day — just 
because  the  women  of  the  household  have 
taken  over  the  situation  and  given  some 
attention  to  it.  The  egg  money  generally 
goes  to  buy  the  household  necessities,  and 
when  the  women  must  help  relieve  the 
labor  situation  they  must  also  lead  a 
simpler  life  in  the  home. 

This  is  more  satisfactory,  however,  than 
to  attempt  to  provide  hi^g  meals  for  hired 
haiids  or  co-operative  help,  and  I  find  it 
satisfactory  to  provide  many  “one-dish” 
meals.  Anyway,  the  simple  meals  in  the 
country  are  much  more  wholesome  and 
life-giving  than  most  of  the  meals  that,  can 
be  secured  in  the  city  resutaurauts.  The 
use  of  many  milk  dishes,  eggs  aud  home 
fruits  and  vegetables  make  it  possible  for 
the  farm  wife  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  activities  of  the  farmstead. 

Ohio.  MBS.  C.  M.  BAKEK. 

Improving  Poultry  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  White  Leghorns  a  dry 
mash  consisting  of  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  50  j 
lbs.  ground  oats.  50  lhs.  beef  scrap ;  grain  1 
ration.  1  bu.  wheat.  2  bu.  corn.  I  am  us-  | 
ing  these  ft't'ds  because  they  are.  with  the 
exception  of  the  beef  scraps,  all  grown 
here  on  my  place.  Do  you  think  this  is 
an  economic  and  efficient  combination? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  h.  b. 

Your  poultry  ration  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  well-balanced  one.  though  you 
might  get  very  good  results  from  it  in 
cold  weather.  Corn  and  oats  alone  to  do 
not  contain  euough  protein  to  balance  the 
fat-forming  elements  in  their  composition. 

You  have  added  protein  in  the  meat  scrap, 
but  are  feeding  more  heavily  of  that  ex¬ 
pensive  food  than  you  would  need  to  if 
some  high  protein  grain  product  were 
added  to  the  mash.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  exchange  some  of  your  corn  or  oats 
for  wheat  bran  and  middlings  and  make 
up  the  following  mixture :  Equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  This,  with 
your  wheat  and  corn  for  whole'  grains, 
would  make  a  well-balanced  ration  for 
laying  fowls  and,  perhaps,  cheaper  than 
the  one  you  are  now  using.  If  your  hens 
will  eat  whole  oats,  their  addition  to  the 
scratch  grains  in  any  proportion  which 
the  fowls  will  consume  without  waste  will 
also  cheapen  that  without  detriment. 

M.  b.  D. 
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The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 


All  service  is  worthy  of  its 
hire  and  good  service  cannot 
be  continuously  obtained  un¬ 
less  adequately  rewarded. 

From  the  beginning  of  tele¬ 
phone  history  the  American 
public  has  received  the  best 
telephone  service  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  service  rendered 
the  people  have  paid  less  for 
this  telephone  service  than 
any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  reason  why  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  received  the 
highest  type  of  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  least  proportionate 
cost  is  because  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  operated  on  a 
scientifically  economic  basis. 


Every  device  which  inventive 
skill,  engineering  ability,  labor 
and  time  saving  talent  has 
been  able  to  create ;  every 
efficiency  known  to  buying, 
operation,  executive  control 
and  financial  conduct  has 
been  employed. 

Public  service  companies 
feel  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
well  as  individuals.  Pay  them 
enough  to  make  possible  their 
giving  good  service.  There 
is  no  permanent  saving  in 
poorly  paid  service. 

In  this  land  of  opportunity 
none  of  us  is  willing  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  his  success  or  happi¬ 
ness  by  stinting  the  payment 
necessary  to  secure  the  most 


healthful  and  efficient  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Tiffany’s  Superior  FY,  J.I*  „ 

LRlCKlingS 

Everlay  Indian  Runners,  t All  varieties.)  Eggs. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  IT.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.W.  and  Brown  Be.', 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Rxerdulc  Poultry  Firm.  Bui 165,  River  dole.  N  j 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs^ 

eng  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  white  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  famous  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  R.  T.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st,  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SI0E  POULTRY  FARM.  Cupper  Hill.  N.  J. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

(The  Super  Hen). 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster 
and  larger  and  lay  more  and  larger  eegs 
on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive  Circular. 
Dexter  F.  Upham.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Kerr  s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


live  grow  lay  _ 

When  you  order  from  Kerr  you  get  mighty  good  chicks  no  matter  if  the  price  is  low. 
Kelt  equipment  aud  organization  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  That 

qmRlLv  ^amlSlowlfcerrUprh'es.r  eust0,uers  are  «lvon  fuU  benefit,  which  explains  the  high  Kerr 

t.wi  '.v,-6  °,^er  °?  '}'!°  healthy,  lively  White  Leghorns  delivered  to  you  for  $90. 

Aid  tor  dehxerj  May  19  and  20,  while  there  is  still  time  to  grow  them  into  sure  Winter 
the  offspring  ot  purebred  flocks  of  wonderful  layers  kept  on  free  range.  You  can’t 
Kush  the  order,  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 

175.000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Frenchtown  or  Springfield 
June  9th,  1 6th,  23rd  and  30th. 


layers, 
beat  it! 


Leghorns 

Leghorns 

Leghorns 

Leghorns 

Rocks 


Black 
White 
Buff 
Brown 

Barred  _ 

White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Special 

Terms  Cash  with  order. 


. 


$20.00  per  100  $10.00  per  50  $5.50  per  25 


$25.00  per  100  $12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 


Offer— 500  White 

Can  not  ship  C. 


Leghorns . $90.00 

D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in 


-  *y,vr  -Ti?  j  j  .*  ,  .\v  io  aenver  tne  chicks  m 

nrst-class  condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  reolace  them 
free  of  charge.  To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  d'irect  from 
this  ad.  for  prompt  delivery. 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


.Tune  r>,  1020 


“Back  up  Biddy ”  with 


L-iMuaaiarA 

Kill  the  Mite  Pest 


M 


rites  are  not  lice.  Lice  live  chiefly  on  the 
fowl  —  and  can  be  killed  by  dusting  the 
hens  with  any  reliable  lice  powder  But 
mites  are  not  lice— they  live  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices.  At  night  and  at  other  times  when  the 
fowls  are  on  the  roost,  the  mites  swarm  out,  and  after 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  poultry,  return  to  their 
hiding  places  And,  it  is  there  you  must  kill  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ride  of  mites.  Clean  the  houses  thor¬ 
oughly — then  spray  with  Malox,  driving  it  into  every  crack  and 
crevice*  Malox  contains  no  coal  tar;  it  dries  quickly  and  is 
practically  odorless  when  dry  It  is  easy  to  use — just  mix  with 
water  One  application  lasts  for  several  months 

Hens  can’t  scratch  mites  and  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Back  up  3iddy  with  MALOX  and  get  more  eggs.  Write 
today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  we  will  also  send  you 
our  large  illustrated  book  PROTOX  for  Poultry.  It  is 
worth  having. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Boston,  Mass..  Rutland.  Vt..  New  York  City,  Buttalo, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


ONE  GAUON 


IHoIox 


IPomMiteKiuer 

T 


tns  cam  or  lllalox 

MAKES  SIXTEEN  GALLONS 
Of  SPR  AN  SOLUTION 


I  WiTlMJRf  CINCINNATI  I 

F  WA)})  DETROIT  I 
■  BUFFALO  LWJ NCVHORK  I 
|CUv{LAN0\^3/ppanK|pH1A| 

Airom-e.EatTT  *»« 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


\- 


■V 


Reduced 


V 


.Tune  hatched  chicks  nui  higher  percentage 
thrive  well  and  make  early  Winter  layers, 
husky  chicks.  Wc  can  take  splendid  care  of  your  order  tills  week. 


ON  OUR  Pure- bred, 
Farm- Range  Chicks 
from  Record-Laying 
Strains. 

if  pullets.  They  grow  quickly — 
Scan  these  low  prices  on  our  big. 


White  Leghorns. 
Black  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  or  Buff 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks  or 
Black  Mlnorcas 
Special  Matings, 


25 

50 

100 

1000 

$5.00 

$9.25 

$18.00 

$170.00 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

170.00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

170.00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

190.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

240.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

Leghorns.  Rocks,  Rods... 

Order  now.  1‘rompt  deliveries.  Terms  cash  with  order. 
Cannot  send  C.  O.  1>.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  French  town,  N.  J. 

Capacity  Over  a  Million  Chick m  Per  Year 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs 


illll  Contest 


Straight,  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4,000  weekly — fH)9&  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  lOO 

In  IjOts  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15  °/o 
25  °/o 

May  10-28 
JuneChicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Fall  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Y"™'  KiiSSitJSl 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.I.N.Y. 


ijjattituck  UDfjite 
M  UegfjornJfarm 

JUNE  CHICKS 


$17.00  per  100-$ 160.00  per  1000 
$15.00  per  100  after  June  10th 

3000  Weekly  Circular  Prompt  Delivery 

Address  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED  PRICES 


Be  Sure  ol  Winter 

Chicks,  8-weeks  old  Pullets  am 
Stock  from 
Consistent 
Contest  Winners 

Only  on  Official 
Certified  Contest 
Records  do  w • 
base  o  n  r  claim 
that  we  have  the 

WORLDS 

CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
White  Wvandottos 
8.  C.  R.  I,  Reds 

Write  for  our  illustrated 
C.tuloff,  “Th.  Story  of  tho 
300-Ekb  H.n/*  Price  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I?nnc  Secure  Hatching 
Eggs,  Day  Old 
md  Cockerels  or  Breeding 


Most 

Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


1  0.50 
5.60 


50 

25 


ii a »  . . . 

E  ;;;=} 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY- 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  I  3 20  per  lOO  Chicks 


BARRED  ROCKS 


$  1 OO  per 500  Chicks 


_ _ _ _  _  _  dy  p 

buy  better  stock  ut  any  price.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Postage  Prepaid. 

ORDER  IMOW,  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 


You  canuo 


White  Wyandotte*,  White  Kocks.  «35  per  lOO  chick*.  8120  per  500. 
White  Leghorn*,  $20  per  100  chick*.  $180  per  1000.  delivered. 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 


STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  at  Your  Door 

We  pay  parcel  post  charges  and 
guarantee  96%  safe  .arrival . 

Barrod  Rocks . ] 

R.  I.  Rod* . )  S20.00  por  1  00 

Buff  Leghorns.. . 

Black  Mlnorcas . . 

Anconas 

Whlto  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

Whlto  Wyandottos 

Buff  Orpingtons . $26.00  par  I  OO  { 

Whits  Leghorns  .. ..  $1  7.00  por  1  00  \  .  7» 

Brown  Leghorns. . ,.  8.00  M  60/ 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

500  White  Leghorns,  S82.50  1000  White  Leghorns,  S155 

Reference  Savona  National  Bank 

E.  P.  GRAY  HATCHERIES.  Box  47,  SAVONA.  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


22.00  per  1  00 
11.50  "  50 

6.00  **  25 

1  3.00  per  50 

6.76  “  26 

25 


Week  Total 
47  1087 

62  790 

KOI 
816 
1200 
1175 
786 
594 
993 
<198 
819 


49 

46 

54 

63 

58 

58 

48 

54 

65 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  reeeive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  ami  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which’  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  May 
21,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKB 

Merritt.  M .  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Kdward  F.  Goddard  It.  I . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

.lules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

K.  C.  Foreman.  Ontario . 

Gossan!  Breeding  Estates, 111 . 

Itoclc  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKB 

\Y.  II.  Bassett,  Conn . 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  1L  I . 

It.  A  Wilson.  N.  11 . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  li . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T. I.enzeit,  lb  . . 

Chlckatawbut  Farms  Alass . 

BUFF  ROCKB 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  .T.  Knslln,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTEB 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn.. . 

Applecrest.  Farm  Co..  N.  II . 

Harry  l>.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  I.  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Mlddlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTEB 

li.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhenms,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

II.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II . 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

W.  K.  Bumsted,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conn . . . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P,  I'slier.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

J  V.  L.  Anderson,  N.  U . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

■  vV  U  Bassett,  Conn . ^ . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  K.  Kwain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brlzzee.  Pa . 

A.  15.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNB 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

S.  G  McLean,  Conn . 

Glen  hope  Farm,  Mass. . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  i . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  8.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ueigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y.  ...7 . . . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  .1 . . . 

Laywell  PoultrylFarm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . . . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . 

Alex  MoVittle,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J,  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . . . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quuckenbush.  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

0.  O.  PolhetnuB,  N.  Y . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . . 

I  0. 8  Greene,  N.  J . 

I  Coleman  Miles,  III  . 


43 

41 

45 

50 

51 
50 


32 


47 


48 

49 
53 
55 
46 

50 
35 


49 


42 

47 

40 

44 

36 

53 

34 

42 

53 

52 

4« 

52 

53 
58 


52 


21 


51 


53 

62 


60 

39 

54 
47 

44 

47 
21 
38 

48 
37 

45 

42 

40 
50 
44 

44 
69 
47 
66 
57 

45 

49 

43 
64 

42 
25 
68 

41 
47 

41 
61 
61 

49 

46 
63 

43 

55 

50 
61 

47 
45 

42 

42 
35 

48 

43 
61 
14 
35 


Total. 


931 

527 

610 

914 

909 

707 

967 


600 


966 


947 

953 

827 

931 

979 

988 

939 

683 


975 


1046 

1050 

730 

1198 

1081 

1035 

1101 

772 

760 

839 

920 

812 

884 

678 


1104 


50  652 

45  590 


648 


816 


808 

1053 

885 
977 
966 
1124 
735 
1029 
911 
787 
638 
920 
830 
951 
873 
895 
938 
943 
855 
902 
844 
883 
746 
832 
1019 
1032 
662 
616 
866 
1094 
807 
997 
862 
847 
1177 
908 
682 
940 
731 
635 
726 
643 
796 
875 
1 0 1 5 
698 
580 
616 
798 
709 
527 
625 


4668  85699 
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Treatment  for  Gapes 

What  is  the  best  ami  safest  cure  for 
My  small  peeps  with  hen  have 
all'  voutraeied  the  gapes.  Is  there  any 
way  1  ■*  prevent  this  disease  iu  my  flock 
of  chicks?  C.  J.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  in  the  ease  of  many  other  poultry 
ailments,  the  best  method  of  keeping 
chicks  free  from  gapes  is  to  prevent  their 
acquiring  the  parasites  from  infected 
quarters  or  runs.  This  means  changing 
the  location  of  the  mother  hens  or  brood¬ 
ers  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals  and 
rearing  the  chicks  upon  new  ground.  Old. 
infected  ground  should  he  plowed  and 
cropped  for  three  or  more  years  before 
chicks  are  again  confined  to  it.  I  know 
of  no  more  certain  cure  than  removing 
the  gape  worms  from  the  chick’s  wind¬ 
pipes  by  mechanical  means.  Where  only 
a  few  chicks  are  to  be  treated,  this 
method  should  prove  effectual,  if  carefully 
practiced,  M.  b.  d. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

DUREBRED, 

•L  Strong.  Livable. 

From  heavy-layine 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


The  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES  20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

R.  I.  Reds,  $20  per  100  chicks 
Barred  Rocks,  $20  per  100,  delivered 
White  Wyandotte*.  $24  per  100 
While  Rocks,  24  per  100 

White  LEGHORNS,  20  per  100 
“  “  183  per  1.000 

All  chick-  strictly  pure-bred.  Safe  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Scut  prepaid.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 
AT  ONCK,  if  May  chicks  are  wanted.  Tho  Rural 
New-Yorker  backs  our  Guarantee. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

80  Bead  ol  Imported  WRITE  LEGBORNS 

Hen  7J4  to  81..  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 
Black  Leghorns,  Butt’s  Barred  Rocks,  old  strain  that  lias 
proved  good  layers.,  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Leghorns. 
Hen  Py  to  5  lbs.;  Cock  CL  to  6  lbs.  I  have  bred  this 
strain  over  30  years.  Good  Hold  Reds,  they  are  large 
anil  good  layers,  fine  color,  some  lightor  than  the  R.  I. 
Reds  that  are  Been  at  your  shows.  I  welcome  inspection 
of  this  great  farm  stock  of  996-A  at  anv  time.  Eggs 
and  stock  for  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Montor,  Ohio. 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  s'oek  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  high  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free  with  every  order. 
June,  July  and  August  chicks  16  cents  each  postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


&&S7S7S  BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

Our  chicks  are  all  from  trap-nested  breeders  with 
trap-nest  records  from  1ft  to  200,  ull  our  breeding 
males  are  bred  from  liens  with  trap-nest  records 
over  200.  If  interested  in  high  class  #gg  bred 
stock  write  for  our  free  circular. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  30  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  aud  free  from  lice.  Lggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity .  150,000  baby 
chicks  fur  1920.  10  to  13,000  weekly.  Now  hooking 
orde r s  for  Juno  and  July  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book, 
Profits  in  Poultry* Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleaiant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Special  Prices  Balance  ol  Season 

each  too  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  18c  $17  $80 
W.  Rocks  (Fishel)  22c  21  100 

Write  lor  delivery  dates  and  cir¬ 
cular,  ‘‘just  a  Few  Facts” 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Seuthampton.  N.  Y’ 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 
Late  April — S20  100;  Miy-S18  100;  June- $15  100 
Little  Bbitain  -  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  with  record*  of  170  to  219  Eggs  up. 

Hatching  Eggs  @  $10,  balkuoo  of  season 
M.  J.  Quackenbush  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Forster  FarmBaby  Chicks 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  offer  about  three  thousand  for  Juno  delivery  at 
Twenty  Hollars  per  hundred,  booked.  Nearly 
full  until  June  sixth.  This  is  range  stock  Satisfac¬ 
tion  i*  guaranteed.  Marvin  T.  Forster,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


it 


■BABY  OHIX 


79 


ANY  QUANTITY  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  OUCKLINGS  Trimmul’H  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Ruchester,  N.  V. 

200,000  CHICKS 

Red*.  hocks,  Leghorns,  Mlnorcas 
aud  Hroiler*  at  rock  bottom  prices  »>y 
Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  uud  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  llth  ./ear.  Cnfca.  tree. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RIchfiold,  Pa- 


S Rocks  88  ^Thew' bffd  " pr< 

;  v...  r,  „ ,»fi  i;  teo-L.M  fta  and  *5  h«j 


.  Cocks, 

_  _  _  , .rodeoed 

en«.  No*.  6  uotfti.  'Eggs,  83  and  «5  *etttn»; 
per  60.  JULES  f.FRAHCAIS,  W«»thimplon  Such.  N.I. 


O  HICKS  -A-  N  D  EGGb 

gle  Comb  Hods.  Alio  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*, 
d  from  pnre-bred.  healthy,  Ii-avy  laying,  tree-rung# 
odor*.  ADRIAN  ReNI  I’.F.  Hodu*.  New  York 


■  n«r  /a  wv  w  g*  try  f*  POIll  fill  VOKI'ON,  PA. 

Y  LIIIvIlIS  s  r  W.  Leghorn.  1  •• 

.  14.  Rucks.  I  Bo  each.  C  M  «..U»ASE«,  P Ml  Tr**»rl»n,  P»- 
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Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

HOTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  62  to  64c.  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  61c;  extra 
firsts,  59  to  60c ;  firsts.  57  to  5Sc ;  sec¬ 
onds,  48  to  55c;  garlicky,  45  to  50c; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  63  to 
65c;  ordinary  to  good.  54  to  62c;  ladle- 
packed.  as  to  quality,  45  to  46c;  packing 
stock.  38  to  41c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby 
prints  were  jobbing  at  70  to  72c;  good  to 
choice,  62  to  69c ;  fair,  50  to  61c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  43c  per  doz. ;  do.,  current 
receipts,  42c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordinary  to 
fair.  40  to  41c:  Western  extra  firsts.  43c; 
do.,  firsts.  40  to  42c ;  seconds,  35  to  38c ; 
inferior  lots  lower:  fancy,  carefully- 
selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  51 
to  53c  per  doz. 

LITE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  39  to  41c;  common  to 
good,  37  to  38c;  broiling  chickens,  fancy, 
yellow  skinned,  not  Foghorns,  weighing 
1  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  70  to  75c;  broiling 
chickens,  fancy,  yellow  skinned,  not  Leg¬ 
horns.  weighing  1  to  1  Vi  lbs.  apiece.  60 
to  65c:  White  Leghorn  broilers,  weighing 
1  to  lbs.  apiece.  45  to  50c;  old 

roosters,  22  to  23c.  Ducks,  30  to  32c. 
Pigeons,  old,  per  pair.  50  to  60c ;  do., 
young,  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in 
boxes — Weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c; 
weighing  3 %  lbs.  apiece,  41  to  42c; 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece,  37  to  30c.  Fowls, 
fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weigh¬ 
ing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  42c ;  weighing  3% 
lbs.,  40  to  41c;  weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c  ; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked,  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  as  to  quality.  .$6  to  $10; 
do.,  per  box.  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box.  $3  to  $8;  do.,  Califor¬ 
nia.  per  box,  $1.50  to  $6.75.  Grnfo- 
fruit.  Florida,  per  box,  $1.70  to  $4.35. 
Pineapples,  Havana,  per  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6.  Strawberries.  Southern,  per  qt..  20 
to  33c ;  do.,  Jersey,  per  qt.,  35  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Florida,  per  barrel — 
No.  1.  $14  to  $15;  No.  2,  $10  to  $12:  No. 
3.  $6  to  $7.50.  White  potatoes,  old.  per 
100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.50;  do.,  per  150-lb. 
bag.  $9.50  to  $11.50.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Jersey,  per  basket.  $1  to  $2.75. 

BEANS 

Beans,  per  1000  lbs.,  in  carlots — Mar¬ 
rows.  11.  P.,  1010.  $11.75;  medium.  1010. 
choice.  $s  to  $s.25 :  red  kidney,  $15.50 ; 
pea  beans.  New  York  and  Michigan.  1010. 
88  to  $8.25;  do.,  Japanese,  1915).  $7.25; 
Lima,  California,  1919,  choice,  $11.75  to 
$12. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay — No.  1.  none  here;  No.  2, 
$44  to  $45 ;  No.  3.  $41  to  $42 ;  sample. 
$35  to  $37 ;  no  grade.  $2,0  to  $32.  Clover- 
mixed  hay — Light-mixed,  $43  to  $44;  No. 
1  mixed,  $41  to  $42.  Straw — No.  1 
straight  rye.  $18  to  $18.50 ;  No.  2  do., 
$17  to  $17.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $16 
to  $16.50;  No.  2  do.,  $15  to  $15.50. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

.Tune  4 — Jerseys.  W.  It.  Spann  &  Son, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  10— Holsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 
Sons.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

June  10 — Avrshires.  Second  National 
Ayrshire  sale;  Springfield.  Mass.  Arthur 
II.  Sagendorph.  Spencer.  Mass.,  treasurer. 

June  12 — Jerseys.  Eugene  F.  Wells, 
Tiilly,  N.  Y. 

June  17-18 — Guernseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Anna  Dean  Farm  herd,  Barberton.  Ohio. 

June  IS — Holsteins.  E.  E.  Itisley, 
Walton.  N.  Y. 

June  19 — Rerkshires.  Piping  Rock 
Farms,  Greenwich.  Conn 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14 — Holsteins.  West  Michigan 
Holstein  Breeders’  semi-annual  sale.  W. 
It.  Harper.  Middleville,  Mich.,  sec. 

Oct.  28-29 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  Sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  L.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
sec. 

Nov.  23-24— Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Semi-annual  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale  at  Watertown,  Wis.  Francis 
Darcey,  manager. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association.  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball.  Springfield.  Mass..  June  9. 

Summer  Field  Meeting.  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College.  College  Farm, 
New  Brunswick,  June  16-19. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School.  State 
College,  Pa..  June  28. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Henry  II.  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  Hill  Farm,  Burlington.  N.  J., 
July  24. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Hornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 


LARC.FST  IMPORTER  IN  AMERICA  1P16 

BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

No  "tiler  strain.  First  advertisement  since .)» miary. 
All  o tucks  by  former  customers  to  June  14,  offer  on 
that  date  only  limited  quantity  of  chicks  from  year- 
line  nous  with  trapnest  records  up  to  130  in  five 
winter  months.  $18  por  100  chicks.  From  two  to 
five-rear  old  hens  with  records  up  to  275  eggs  in 
pullet  year  $20  per  100.  Parcel  post  paid.  Order 
sic'ct  or  send  for  circular 

WILLOW  It  KOOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Ai.i.en  H.  Bulki.kv.  Prop.  Odessa,  N.¥. 
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double  Cable  Base 


ires 


Federal  Black  Non- 
Skid  Cord  Tire 


Tire  and  Wheel  Are  One 


When  you  use  Federal  Tires,  your 
power  drives  the  car — it  doesn’t  run 
a  grist  mill,  of  wheel-rims  against  tires. 

Federal  Tires  are  grappled  in¬ 
separably  to  the  rims  by  four  steel 
cables — the  Double-Cable-Base — ex¬ 
clusive  to  Federal  Tires. 


This  is  why  Federal  Tires  do  not 
come  off,  slip,  slide  or  creep,  rim-cut 
or  blow  out  just  above  the  rim. 

Avoid  rim-troubles — get  the  mile¬ 
age  that  thousands  of  other  Federal 
users  are  getting.  Go  to  the  Federal 
dealer  and  equip  with  Federals. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  of  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy ,  IVis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks ” 


h,®  * 


High  Fertility  and  Wonderful  Hatches 
Make  These  Low  Prices  Possible 

It’s  a  great  year  at  Uosemont.  Chicks  better  than  ever — and  such  hatches!  We  sold  in 
advance  ill!  the  chicks  we  dared  promise.  Now  the  unexpected  surplus  is  for  sale  at  price* 
which  are  all  to  your  advantage.  Price  reductions  range  from  $20  to  $40  per  1.000.  Hurry  your 
order  for  these  wonderful  early  chicks.  Uosemont  Quality  at  these  prices  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere. 

1 00,000  for  Delivery  June  7,8,9, 1 4, 1 5, 1 6 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

White  Leghorns .  $18.00  $  9.50  $5.50 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns . 20.00  10.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds .  22.00  11.00  6.25 

White  Wyandottes — White  Rocks — Anconas .  28.00  14.00  7.50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Send  check,  money  order  or  express  order  with  your  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Complete  Catalog  Free  on  Request 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERIES 


Drawer  * 

Itosemont,  New  Jersey 


TURKEY  BGGS 

From  America’s beststock  of  M. Bronxe.B. Ucd.Narragan- 
sett.  White  Holland.  $3.25  ford;  ga  for  12.  by  mail  or t  x- 
press,  prepaid.  13  years  of  careful  breeding  means  success 
for  our  customers.  WaLTKK  BROS.,  t’.nb.t.n  Point,  Okie 

D  A  DV  /-If 10.000  PER  WEEK 

0/\ O  Y  leaoinq  varieties 

WHt0  f01.  price  list  and 
onler  blank.  Tile  Spencer  Hatchery,  81‘KNCKR,  Ohio 

Ton.  D.rrnn  24S-281-egg  strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
1  0 m  Udl  run  horns,  ltabv  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs. 
Circular  free.  PATTMtSON  POU.TKT  FAllH,  Cl.yt.n,  .N.  T. 

in.wh  T.cirhorn  Pullet*.  Guaranteed.  WyckofT  strain. 

■  w  Deliveries  Weekly.  FOltEST  FAICM,  Rotkawaj,  N.  J. 

A,  .  ■  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARBED  ROCKS 

lh|Cl(C  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 
viiiono  Jacob  Nkimond,  i.i  z,  McAustkrvuxb,  f  a. 

C  C  UI  I  FCH  ARM  nn<*  1L  L  Red  chicks  every 
J.  V-.  VI.  LEunVItll  week.  Safe  arrival  bv  1*.  V. 
guaranteed.  State  Tested  for  White  Diarrhea.  Circular, 

A.  It.  IIALL  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, Onvies,  Dogs,  Stock.  Kggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Kurin,  Telford,  Pa. 

IWdlHnilink'  9.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavv  lavcrsi 
UOJ  UIU  UIIIUK3  best  strains  ;  SIB  per  llxl ;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  23  yrs  experience.  C.  STEVENS.  Xim.m.ille.  N.V, 

BABY  CHICKS sSS 

cent*  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  stock  is  bred 
for  siieo  ami  high  egg  production.  One  of  our  birds  in  hint 
Storra  contest  laid  232 — another  210.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  results  from  our  birds.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Clearview  Poultry  Farm 
Cooperatown,  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS 

isnui  Vllivnu  Chicks  Ueand  up.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Free.  Joint  Nack.  R.  D.,  McAubtkbviu.b,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks,  HaichingEggs 

Leghorns,  Reasonable,  Hoy  at.  Fa  HU,  Buuky,  Pa. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  j 

AM  all  sold  out 
for  the  season 
except  on  a  few 

Cocks.  Cockerels 

*  • 

and  yearling  hens. 

3 

ROYS.  RIDER  BallstonSpa,  N.  Y.  • 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

5,000  FOR  DELIVERY  WEEKLY-JULY  5,  12,  19,  26 
$4.3 3  per  25  ;  $8  per  50  ;  $15  per  100  ;  $72.50  per 
500  ;  $140  per  1.000 

You  all  know  the  proven  records  of  Hamp¬ 
ton's  Black  Leghorns  at  the  egg-laying  contests. 
You  nil  know  the  proven  superiority  of  the 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chicks.  You  all 
know  the  famous  Hampton  square  deal,  and  the 
honesty  of  my  business  methods.  Do  you  know 
these  July  and  August  chicks  will  be  laying  in 
five  months,  long  In' fore  you  can  get  chicks  an¬ 
other  season,  and  if  you  wait  for  early  chicks  you 
will  waste  just  a  year?  Why  delay?  Send  in  your 
order  at  once  with  cash  to  the  amount  of  order 
or  25 c‘r  of  order.  And  rest  assured  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  and  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 
Delivery  guaranteed  to  your  postotfiee  in  perfect 
condition.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $20  per  100 

June  23rd  and  30th,  if  ordered  now;  $22,  Juno 
9th;  $21  June  16th.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Closely  related  to  my  contest  pens.  Third  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  secoud  at  Vineland.  N.  J. 
Chicks  'Jko  these  pay  many  times  more  profit 
than  most  chicks.  Customer,  report  raising  my 
chicks  practically  without  loss,  against  one- 
third  loss  of  other  chicks.  Send  $2.  balance 
O.  O.  D..  by  Parcel  Pest,  postage  paid. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Add  Miles  to  Your  Rides 

Extra  Tested  quality  is  built  into  Racine 
Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country  Road 
Fabric  Tires.  That  means  every  Racine 
Tire  is  perfect  in  workmanship — each 
manufacturing  step  guarded  by 

Extra  Tests 

Racine  Tires  have  an  exclusive  development, 
the  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip — an  extra 
strip  of  blended  rubber  graduated  in  resiliency 
— welding  tread  and  carcass  perfectly. 

As  a  car  owner  you  will  quickly  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  great  feature.  Racine  Tires  offer 
you  real  service  and  mileage  economy. 

Be  sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Racine,  W is. 

CINE 


MULTI -MILE 

D  TIRES 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  pi  veil.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let- 
tors  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best 
farm  magazine  I  ever  read.  I  have  one 
of  your  sample  copies  of  April  24,  and 
have  read  eery  page,  something  I  never 
did  in  any  farm  paper  or  magazine. 

New  York  S.  S. 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  was  first 
taken  by  my  grandfather.  __  We  have  two 
bound  volumes,  one  of  1854  and  one  of 
1855.  It  was  calk'd  them  Moore’s  Rural 
X ew -Yorker,  published  in  Rochester.  The 
paper  has  been  coming  to  the  family 
continuously  ever  .since.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  we  have  the 
extremes  of  new  and  old  friends,  one 
basing  his  judgment  on  a  single  copy  of 
the  paper,  the  other  expressing  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  has  grown  up  during  three 
generations.  Both  letters  came  in  the 
same  mail.  In  some  ways  it  is  a  greater 
compliment  for  the  paper  that  a  farmer 
finds  so  much  to  approve  in  a  single  copy, 
because  he  has  no  tradition  or  sentiment 
to  influence  him.  The  paper  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  him  on  its  merits  alone.  When 
associated  with  memories  of  three  gen¬ 
erations  in  the  family,  the  real  service 
of  the  paper  in  itself  may  be  observed  in 
a  worthy  sentiment ;  but  admitting  that 
the  practical  side  may  be  more  compli¬ 
mentary  and  fully  appreciating  the  good 
will  of  new  friends,  somehow  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  old  friends  takes  the  transaction 
out  of  the  realm  of  business  and  clothes 
it  with  a  sentiment  of  kinship.  After 
all,  sentiment  is  the  greatest  moving  force 
in  the  world. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  of 
Osage.  Ia..  invites  me  to  join  their  “Straw¬ 
berry  Shortcake  Club.”  They  have  a  new 
variety,  “No.  999.  Giant  Everbearing.” 
said  to  “measure  up  tp  as  large  as  5^ 
inches,  with  a  wonderful  flavor,  blending 
the  aroma  of  tbe  pineapple,  sweetness  of 
the  fig.  luscious  juiciness  of  a  well- 
ripened  peach,  the  spicy  flavor  of  a  fancy 
cantaloupe,  all  stirred  and  mixed  up  with 
that  delightful  wild  strawberry  flavor.” 
They  will  sell  me  for  $10  enough  of  these 
plants  to  set  out  a  square  rod  (9  1-6  doz. ), 
make  me  a  “charter  member  of  the  Short¬ 
cake  Club”  and  eligible  to  compete  for 
$150  cash  prizes  for  best  yield  from  the 
square  rod  of  ground. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  this  won¬ 
derful  berry,  or  the  prospect  of  winning  a 
prize  from  a  square  rod  planted  to  it? 
They  claim  that  their  regular  price  for 
these  plants  is  $5  per  dozen,  or  nearly  $50 
for  the  quantity  they  give  Shortcake  Club 
members  in  this  $10  square  rod  offer. 

New  Jersey.  w.  w.  H. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  marvelous 
strawberry,  “No.  999  Giaut  Everbearing.” 
Its  virtues,  or  shortcomings,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  all  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner.  of  Osage,  Ia.  Standard  varieties  are 
quoted  by  good  reliable  growers  at  from 
$1  to  $2.50  per  100.  This  unknown 
variety,  with  nothing  to  commend  it  but 
the  Gardner  variety  of  hot  air,  you  are 
offered  as  a  great  favor  and  only  by  join¬ 
ing  the  “Strawberry  Shortcake  Club”  at 
$10  for  110  plants.  The  photographs  of 
the  berry,  natural  size,  do  not  show  it  to 
be  larger  than  the  Marshall.  Another 
photograph  in  the  circular  is  supposed  to 
show  the  plants  two  months  after  plant¬ 
ing.  with  blossoms  and  ripe  berries.  The 
reproduction  does  not  show  the  berries  or 
blossoms,  but  Mr.  Gardner  apparently 
wants  the  public  to  believe  that  this  won¬ 
derful  variety  will  produce  a  crop  two 
months  after  planting.  Any  variety  will, 
of  course,  produce  a  few  berries  during 
the  first  season. 

The  regular  price  of  the  plants,  Mr. 
Gardner  says,  is  $45.83.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  “Strawberry  Shortcake  Club,” 
which  exists  only  in  Mr.  Gardner’s 
imagination,  saves  the  purchaser  $“5.85. 
If  anyone  has  ever  seen  a  better  sample 
of  simon  pure  “sucker  bait”  we  should 
like  to  have  him  trot  it  out!  You  stand 
about  as  much  chance  of  winning  a  $lo0 
prize  as  the  man  in  the  moon.  Gardner 
Nursery  Company  has  beeu  attempting  to 
bunco  the  public  ou  schemes  of  this  kind 
for  20  years  or  more.  And  the  firm  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing 
in  the  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men  ! 

I  have  a  tale  of  woe — Adams  Express 
Company !  It  concerns  egg  claims  *  I 


should  have  let  you  collect  for  me,  but 
I  was  at  that  time  too  simple  to  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  this  company. 
Being  the  simpleton  I  was.  they  “did” 
me,  in  this  fashion  : 

July  30.  1917,  I  sent  two  cases  of  No. 

1  white  eggs.  One  case  was  so  badly 
smashed  that  the  consignee  refused  to 
accept  it,  advising  me  to  put  in  claim  for 
complete  loss.  For  the  other  case  he  gave 
me  47  cents  net  per  dozen,  or  $14.10  net 
for  the  case.  Through  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  local  agent  (since  dead)  I  sent  in 
a  claim  August  27,  1917.  Like  a  fool.  I 
gave  up  all  the  original  papers,  keeping 
not  even  copies.  So  great  at  that  time 
was  my  faith  in  human  nature.  Dec.  5, 
1917.  I  sent  to  the  same  person  one  case 
of  eggs,  aggregating  $19.05  net  in  value. 
This  case  also  was  so  badly  smashed  that 
it  was  refused.  At  an  unknown  date, 
but  before  April  4,  1918.  I  sent,  in  a  claim 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  For  a  long 
time,  perhaps  months,  I  heard  nothing 
from  these  claims.  Then  I  not  only  began 
writing  to  their  Claim  Bureau  iu  Boston, 
but  I  also  kept  urging-  their  agent  here 
to  prod  the  company.  I  got  either  uo 
replies  at  all,  or  else  ouly  perfunctory  re¬ 
plies  to  investigate.  Finally  April  19, 
1919,  I  wrote  to  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  in  Washington.  They 
referred  my  letter  to  their  Newark,  New 
Jersey  office,  and  a  man  called  on  me 
personally.  lie  was  very  courteous,  and 
I  understood  him  to  say  he  would  in¬ 
vestigate  and  push  things  on  to  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Later,  however,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Newark  saying  that  all  data  had 
been  turned  over  to  C.  W.  Stockton, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  to  whom  I  was  to  look  for 
further  advices.  No  word  from  Stockton, 
so  I  wrote  him.  Then  began  again  the 
cat-and-mouse  policy.  I  wrote  several 
times.  Sometimes  no  reply,  sometimes 
replies  apparently  designed  simply  to  play 
with  me.  Three  or  four  times  I  was 
asked  to  give  my  data  over  again. 
Finally  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company.  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  chief  clerk,  declining  my  claim  on 
account  of  the  two-years-and-a-day  clause. 

I  was  simply  thunderstruck.  I  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington,  and  received  re¬ 
ply  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  proceed 
against  the  company.  So  I  started  get¬ 
ting  papers  together  again.  I  got  copies 
of  the  original  shipping  receipts  at  the 
office  here.  I  enclose  them.  But  when 
I  wrote  to  New  Ilaven  I  got  the  letter 
stating  that  he  has  no  record  himself, 
nor  can  he  find  records  of  those  dates  in 
the  New  ITaven  office  of  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  as  they  had  been  re¬ 
moved  or  destroyed  (perhaps  purposely, 
to  my  thinking).  So  you  see  I  have 
almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  proofs.  I 
But  I  cannot  throw  the  thing  over  with-  ' 
out  at  least  presenting-  the  problem  to  I 
you.  If  nothing  can  he  done,  there  is  no  \ 
use  returning  the  papers  to  me.  as  they 
would  be  of  no  value.  sr.  n. 

Connecticut. 

Wc  publish  the  above  letter  in  full  be¬ 
cause  it  outlines  the  policy  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company.  Our  correspondence 
department  followed  up  all  claims  per¬ 
sistently  every  10  or  15  days,  and  in  view 
of  unusual  conditions  during  the  war 
period  extended  every  opportunity  to  the 
express  company  for  the  investigation. 
We  believed  ultimately  the  claims  would 
be  paid,  but  as  they  piled  up  and  ran  into 
thousands  of  dollars  the  express  company  < 
took  advantage  of  a  heretofore  unused 
law  and  outlawed  the  claims.  They  in¬ 
sist  that  all  the  old  companies  were  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  time  limitation,  but 
we  have  not  found  it  so.  The  American 
and  Wells  Fargo  claim  bureaus  have  paid 
old  claims  where  the  evidence  showed 
they  were  at  fault.  The  Adams  Express 
Company  is  in  bad  repute  all  over  the 
country.  Their  treatment  of  shippers, 
whose  revenue  paid  their  dividends,  would 
make  interesting  reading  and*  indicate  I 
how  to  finance  business  on  other  people’s 
money.  Our  indignation  might  not  he  so 
great  if  they  did  not  assume  au  attitude 
of  virtuous  generosity  ’to  shippers  because 
of  the  payment  of  some  few  claims.  The 
two-year  time  limit  expired  simply  be¬ 
cause  claimants  believed  the  assurances 
that  “claims  will  have  prompt  attention” 
would  be  lived  up  to,  and  granted  their 
requests  for  further  indulgence  and  time 
to  make  full  investigation.  The  attorney, 
C.  W.  Stockton,  promised  to  give  a  de¬ 
clination  in  ample  time  to  bring  suit.  The 
promise  was  never  kept.  A  60  per  cent 
adjustment  was  offered,  but  would  not 
cover  any  claim  not  fully  supported  by 
evidence  to  show  it  had  beeu  entered 
within  the  time  limit,  and  this  evidence 
had  been  loste  or  mislaid  in  their  own 
claim  bureaus,  but  the  shipper  received 
no  benefit  of  the  doubt,  lie  must  assume 
all  risk,  suffer  all  loss.  It  is  rumored 
they  will  go  into  business  again  under  a 
new  name.  If  so,  our  advice  is  to  make 
no  use  of  service  offered  by  a  company 
whose  officers  conducted  the  policy  of  the 
old  company. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


f— WOOD  PIPES!! 

Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying'  Spr‘n* 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  one-half  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  cIok  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply.  . 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Frices. 

A.  WYCK0FF  &  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


WbenCaiH 


Give  them 
fresh,  pure  water  right 
from  the  well.  It  pays,  and  pays 
big — not  only  in  the  hot  summer  days,  but 
all  through  the  entire  year.  With  a 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

you  are  always  sure  of  water,  at  any  time  and  regardless  of 
any  and  all  weather  conditions.  Prominent  dairymen  and 
farmers  recommend  the  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  Farm  Pump 
Engine  as  the  most  satisfactory  outfit. 

The  FarmPump  Enginecomesallcomplete — engineandpunip-jack  combined 
ready  toattachtoany  pump — doesnot  interfere  with  windmill,  setson  any  well  platform. 
Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  a  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FarmPump  Engine. 
For  valuable  information  on  pumping  equipment  send  for  special  Catalog  No.  17-A. 
FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Established  1840  Builders  of  Farm  Engint s 

61  Rowe  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 


m 

FITS  ANT 
PUMP-- 


Crop  Troubles  in  Hens 

rnuld  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  hens? 
mu.  rroDS  are  hard  and  do  not  work  out, 
they  droop  and  pick  a  little.  Their 
bowelsare  loose,  feces  yellow.  They  weak- 
en  and  die.  Could  you  tell  me  a  remedy 

for  them?  K' D’ 

South  Kent,  Conn. 

These  ailing  fowls  may  be  crop  hound 
from  eating  dried  grass,  feathers,  or  other 
Indigestible  stuff,  as  fowls  are  apt  to  do 
',un  first  turned  out  in  the  Spring  and 
allowed  to  search  for  something  different 
tn  the  way  of  food  than  they  have  had  all 
Winter  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  re¬ 
lieve  a ’crop-bound  fowl  by  getting  a  little- 
oil  or  water  down  into  the  crop  and  then 
lentlv  manipulating  the  latter  with  the 
fingers  until  the  obstruction  gives  way. 
Frequently,  however  the  obstruction  is  .so 
firmlv  fixed  that  only  a  surgical  operation 
can  ‘dislodge  it.  If  skilfully  done,  the 
thin  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulging  crop  may  be  opened  with  a  sharp 
blade  and  then  sewed  up  with  fine  silk 
after  the  contents  of  the  crop  have  been 
removed.  This  operation  is  not  likely  to 
be  successful,  however,  unless  done  with 
care  and  with  strict  observation  of  clean¬ 
liness  in  all  details.  M.B.  D. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  -without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


TRACTOR  mechanic  and  operator  wanted;  mar¬ 
ried;  must  understand  machinery  and  be  first- 
class  repair  man;  also  wanted,  married  farmer? 
wife  to  board  5  men  in  emergency;  no  dairy.  C. 
DRYSDALE  BLACK,  .Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  care  for  small  coun¬ 
try  place,  all  new  buildings  and  equipment, 
with  all  modern  improvements,  situate  less  than 
five  miles  from  New  Haven.  Conn.;  man  must 
understand  care  of  stoek.  chickens,  garden,  flow¬ 
ers,  lawn,  heaters,  and  be  able  to  run  an  auto¬ 
mobile;  wife  to  do  some  work  in  the  main, 
house,  make  butter,  etc.;  will  supply  separate 
apartment  of  four  rooms,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished,  with  hath,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights  and  fuel;  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  people  to  have  a  good  home 
on  a  modern,  up-to-date  place,  and  to  save 
money.  Address  ADVERTISER,  Box  1447,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  giving  age.  past  experience,  na¬ 
tionality,  salary  required,  etc. 


GIRL  or  young  woman  wanted  to  assist  with 
housework  on  farm;  state  wages  wanted. 
MRS.  L.  B.  STEELE,  Thompson,  Conn. 

WANTED — Cook  in  family  of  three  adults; 

country.  MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  ADAMS,  Auburn, 
R.  D.  9,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  first-class  milkers  at  once  in  a 
certified”  dairy;  $70  and  board:  also  two  team¬ 
sters,  $05  and  hoard.  CARWYTHAM,  FARM, 
Rridgehampton,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand;  one  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  and  able  to  take  full  charge  of 
130-acre  farm;  no  bluffs  or  work  shirkers  need 
apply;  references  to  bo  investigated ;  single  or 
married  man:  salary  $00.00 '  and  privileges  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  7043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — White  woman  to  help  with  general 
housework  on  modem  farm;  comfortable  room 
and  all  conveniences;  running  water  and  electric 
light;  no  hoarders;  state  wages  -wanted.  MRS. 
V.  W.  PERRIS,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  TREE  shading 

_ You  can  i 


YOUR  FIELDS  or  pasture 
1  is  a  direct  yearly  loss. 
_  prevent  this  loss  and 

offering  'us  ^your  Cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 

CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  ltroadway,  N.  Y. 

5-Gal.  Gan  HAVOLINE  Auio  Oil  Medford,  Maryland 


WANTED — Dry  band  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $t!0  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN’S  HELPER,  single,  to  care  for 
small  herd  of  Guernseys  on  private  country 
estate;  must  be  good  milker;  $85  per  month 
with  board  and  room:  permanent  position. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Valley  Ridge  Farm,  Gates 
Mills,  O. 


HERDSMAN  to  take  full  charge  of  fine  herd  of 
Guernseys:  modern  equipped  dairy  buildings; 
splendid  cottage  for  married  man;  very  well 
located.  ADVERTISER  7053,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


panll  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poullrymcn.  Stockmen 
L  II  U  M  etc.  It’s  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot.  of  samples 
I  |4 II III  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 

anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook;  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  7023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes;  must  be  quiet  and  kind  to  stock; 
{tiO,  board,  room  and  one  day  month.  LEE  P. 
GRANT,  Bloom ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12;  no 
washing  required,'  hut  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages  $40 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  herdsman  and  one  as¬ 
sistant  to  take  60  head  of  cattle  to  Chile, 
South  America,  and  remain  with  them  at  least 
a  year;  shipment  will  be  made  approximately 
August  1st;  please  state  wages  anil  give  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  IT.  HAYWARD,  care  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  greenhouse  helper  and  farm  hand; 
$70.00  per  month:  free  rent.  K.  B.,  Box  97, 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  to  take  charge  of 
ten-acre  place,  Westchester  County;  wife  must 
be  good  cook  and  man  experienced  farmer:  good 
home.  Addfess  MAGINNIS,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 
’Phone  Chappaqua  177-J. 


TEAMSTER  to  take  care  of  two  farm  horses  and 
do  general  farm  work  on  up-to-date  private 
estate  iu  Northern  Westchester  County:  no  milk¬ 
ing;  permanent  position  for  single  experienced 
man  with  good  references;  room  and  good  board; 
state  nationality,  age  and  wages  wanted. 
OWNER.  Post  Ofliee  Box  694,  City  Hall  Station, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Boy.  over  10.  for  farm  and  milk 
route.  BOX  45,  West  Warren,  Mass. 


TEAMSTER  wanted  at  once;  man  for  all  around 
farm  work;  must  be  good  with  the  plow  and 
understand  general  farm  work;  references  re¬ 
quired;  farm  is  in  New  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  general  housework  in  the 
country;  modern  conveniences:  small  family 
most  of  the  time:  state  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  to  take  charge  of  fine  herd  of 
Guernseys  on  large  modern  equipped  farm  in 
Connecticut;  married  man  preferred;  none  but 
responsible  party  need  apply;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  7052,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
{50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rocklund  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  women  for  general  housework; 

no  cooking  or  laundry.  FRUITDALE  FARMS, 
Guilderlatid  Center,  N.  Y.;  'phone,  Altamont, 
9-F-15, 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  family  of  3  adults  on 
up-to-date  farm  where  plain  cooking  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  middle-aged  person  is  preferred;  please 
Btatc  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter.  ASA 
J.  RENTON,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Assistant  dairyman;  must  bo  neat, 
clean  and  honest  ;  a  good  butter-maker,  with  a 
knowledge  of  A.  R.  O.  test  and  Universal  milk¬ 
ing  machines;  apply  stating  salary  expected,  and 
give  references;  either  married  or  single.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


V ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

excellent  living  conditions;  modern  machinery; 
state  wages  and  time  you  onn  begin  work  in  first 
ktter.  MOORE  DAIRY  FARM,  It.  D.  7,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 


I  ARM  EH— -Active  man,  hand  mower;  also  un¬ 
derstanding  corn,  fruit,  garden;  state  wages 
required.  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport,  R.  4, 


WAN  TED — Expert  dry  picker  on  broilers,  June 
15;  state  qualifications  and  salary  expected  iu 
»8t  letter.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  South¬ 
ampton,  N.  Y. 

WAN  RED — Single  man  to  milk  and  care  for  20 
pivmU  sl,',Vlry  $65  per  month  and  board,  J.  H. 

payne,  ptttstown,  n.  j. 


YOUNG  MAN.  some  poultry  experience,  handv 
with  tools:  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7045, 
care  Rural  New-Ybrker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  Christian,  willing  work¬ 
er,  5  ft.  7  in..  130  lbs.,  desires  position  on 
farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  7015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  a  working  farm  man¬ 
ager;  10  years’  experience;  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  stock  raising;  experienced  in  A.  R.  O. 
work  and  butter-making:  familiar  with  all  kinds 
of  farm  crops  and  machinery;  best  references; 
send  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTUYMAN  open  for  position  September  1  or 
before,  as  superintendent  first-class  commercial 
plant  or  large  estate;  I  have  had  20  years  of 
poultry  breeding  experience  upon  large  scale; 
work  with  my  head  and  hands:  American:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children:  only  first  ol:i-.s  plant  consid¬ 
ered,  with  reliable  party:  particulars,  salary, 
first  letter  appreciated.  Address  SUPT.,  Box  9, 
Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  or  foreman  on  general  or  dairy 
farm,  June  15;  best  agricultural  education; 
practical  experience:  American;  29;  no  tobacco; 
best  references:  state  privileges,  wages,  first  let¬ 
ter,  ADVERTISER  7022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  with  commercial  farm; 

fruits  preferred:  managerial  experience;  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate:  county  agent.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7029,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — A  real  hog  man  in  all  its  branches; 

salesman;  also  veterinary;  large  herd  only. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7036,  care  Rural  New- 
V  ork  er. 


WANTED — A  position  by  young  man  as  working 
manager  on  farm  or  estate:  single:  28  years 
old:  agricultural  school  graduate;  understand 
growing  of  crops,  care  of  orchard,  poultry  and 
dairy;  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
owner  who  will  appreciate  a  conscientious 
worker:  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  7037, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  manager,  22  year*’  ex¬ 
perience;  capable,  practical,  scientific  farmer, 
thoroughly  efficient  in  every  branch;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  am  near  Philadelphia;  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7034,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  wishes  position  on  general, 
fruit,  dairy  or  poultry  farm:  good  habits; 
short  course  student:  state  details  of  work. 
MATTHEW  A.  WOYCIK,  Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y. 


IF  your  present  farmer  and  stockman  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  results,  then  write  a  man  who  ran  a 
commercial  l.SOO-acre  farm,  with  450  head  of 
purebred  cattle,  for  10  years,  successfully;  good 
show  and  salesman;  available  soon.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  from  Government,  State  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  plants:  extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
poultry  culture;  at  present  in  charge  of  well- 
krtown  hatchery.  WM.  ni'BERT,  Stockton,  N.  /. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultry  manager 
wants  situation;  experience,  references,  etc 
furnished  on  request.  ADVERTISER  7041,  care 
Rural  New-Yoiker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Middle-aged  woman  with  boy 
wishes  position  in  country;  small  family. 
MRS.  A.  B.,  361  East  158th  Street,  New  York. 


OIJCHARDIST,  experienced  in  all  its  branches, 
desires  position  on  conimerciat  orchard  or  es¬ 
tate;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  7042, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REPAIRMAN,  licensed  chauffeur,  single,  wants 
position  on  private  estate;  repairs  all  farm 
machinery,  pumps,  gas  and  steam  engines: 
plumbing,  carpentering  and  painting;  years  of 
experience;  state  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  by  high-class 
American;  thoroughly  experienced  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  purebred  stock,  modern  machinery;  com¬ 
petent  of  handling  large  proposition,  either  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial;  first-class  references  cover¬ 
ing  12  years  of  successful  work.  Address' 
ADVERTISER  7049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  progressive,  open  for 
change;  expert  conditioner  of  high  producing 
utility  and  exhibition  stoek.  ADVERTISER 
7050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  three  children  of  school  age 
wishes  position  on  a  farm  as  housekeeper  or 
to  motherless  children:  in  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey.  A.  W.,  207  Taylor  Street,  Riverside, 


POSITION  WANTED — American;  married;  38 
years  old;  thoroughly  reliable  and  competent 
farmer;  understand  all  farm  machinery  and 
raising  crops;  a  real  farmer.  ADVERTISER 
7059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate  or  modern  farm:  agricultural 
school  graduate  and  six  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience  on  dairy  and  general  farm:  chauffeur;  good 
with  all  farm  machinery;  dependable  and  steady; 
reference:  28:  married:  no  children:  state  wages 
and"  privileges  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER;  married:  experienced  in  all  branches. 

Address  WILLIAM  TRIMPE,  P.  O.  Box  38, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  feeding  balanced  ra¬ 
tions.  raising  calves,  A.  R.  work:  first-class  but¬ 
ter  maker;  reliable  and  industrious;  no  bad 
habits:  American:  married:  age  34;  no  children; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7057,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  experienced;  American:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children:  references.  ADVERTISER 
7051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial  9-room  country  home  on 
Lake  Musconetcong;  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna:  built  and  always  occupied  by.  pres¬ 
ent  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden:  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed; 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  loss  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  storehouse,  stoek  and 
five-room  dwelling  house,  barn,  poultry  house 
and  yard:  doing  good  business;  near  station; 
good  location;  easv  terms.  Address  Owner, 
A.  R.  ENNIS,  Westovcr.  Md. 


TWO  of  the  best  stoek  farms  in  Eastern  New 
York:  rich,  level  land,  suitable  for  tractor; 
new^  buildings,  concrete  stables;  every  conveni¬ 
ence;  State  roads:  near  town.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description,  BOX  304,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


135-ACRE  river  farm;  7  cows,  horse,  pigs,  hens 
and  all  equipment;  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
farm;  all  for  $45  per  acre.  CHARLES  MAN- 
LEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm;  light,  water,  road  and 
shipping  conveniences;  near  New  York.  Write 
CHARLES  KEIL,  Lookout,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  FARM  in  central  N.'  J.  of  80 
acres;  $11,000:  including  12  cows;  4  horses; 
poultry,  nil  crops:  buildings  in  good  shape;  two 
now  silos;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation; 
full  line  of  up-to-date  machinery;  $5,000  per 
year  income.  ADVERTISER  6989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 260-acre  Columbia  County  farm; 

gravel  loam  soil,  in  high  state  of  cultivation; 
adapted  to  tractor;  well  situated  on  lake,  one 
mile  from  village,  railroad  and  railway  stations; 
two  complete  sets  of  buildings  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  eleetieitv  available;  price  $22,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  205  acres,  in  Columbia  County, 
New  York;  barn  90x35;  cement  floor;  base¬ 
ment;  29  stanchions:  new  house;  price  $50  per 
acre:  terms  to  suit.  Write  for  full  description,  T. 
II.  O’NEILL.  37  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  first- 
class  buildings,  with  good  equipment,  near 
market,  water  system,  etc.;  describe  fully;  must 
have  terms;  by  experienced  farmer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  TRADE — For  Eastern  lands.  560  acres  im¬ 
proved  land  in  Meade  Co.,  South  Dakota;  has 
house,  barn  and  fenced:  good  soil  and  in  great 
grazing  country;  farm  clear,  but  will  assume; 
will  give  good  deal  for  right  farm.  F.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER.  Niles.  Mich. 


k?. —  Shepherd,  siugle,  for  registered 
Shropshire  sheep;  also  general  farmhand  and 
n°  children;  he  for  outside  work  and  she  for 
general  housework  In  manager’s  house,  on  large 
nO„mi  farm>  near  Ncw  York  City.  Parties  will 
L,  e  ffgCt  experience,  references  and 

Yorker t0  7035,  care  Rural  New- 


SHEPHERD  open  for  position:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7038,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  neat  appearance  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  companion  and  valet  with  gentleman 
on  private  estate:  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  an 
equipped  poultry  farm,  not  less  than  10  acres, 
in  Southern  New  Jersey:  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  WILLIAM  MARQUIS,  care  George  S. 
Raynor,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  house:  also  furnished 
rooms  on  farm.  G.  CAFFERY,  Stalker,  Pa. 


194  ACRES — Eastern  Columbia  Co. ;  8  miles  from 
railroad  station  on  N.  Y.  0.  &  Harlem  R.  R. 
and  State  road,  midway  between  Hudson  and 
Barrington,  Mass.;  11-room  house  and  wood- 
house;  rural  delivery,  Bell  telephone;  water  in 
house  and  at  barns;  4  barns  and  wagon  houses; 
horse  stalls,  stanchions  for  10  cows;  sheep  barn; 
box  stalls,  grainery;  henhouses,  capacity  700 
head;  trout  stream;  all  kinds  fruit  and  berries; 
price  $7,500:  $3,000  cash;  balance  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  immediate  possession.  S.  W.  JONES, 
Craryville,  N.  Y. 


270- ACRE  Delaware  County  farm;  45  cows,  30 
heifers,  3  horses,  tractor;  modern  machinery; 
good  buildings;  price  $18,000  if  disposed  of  im¬ 
mediately.  ADVERTISER  7033,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY— A  48-acre  fruit  farm, 
situated  on  Lake  Keuka;  1,500  feet  lake  front¬ 
age.  with  several  cottage  sites;  ten-room  house, 
barn  and  lien  houses;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  interurban  ears;  price  right  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  For  particulars  address  DR.  W.  L.  SCO¬ 
FIELD,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  acres  of  good  land  on  State 
road,  quarter  mile  from  town,  postoffice, 
church,  stores;  good  buildings;  apple  orchard; 
gooil  water;  immediate  possession  given.  J.  E. 
HASBROUCK,  Modena,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres  with  50  acres  fine  tim¬ 
ber;  fine,  good  buildings;  salt  water;  beautiful 
location;  3  miles  from  State  road.  Apply  E.  J. 
KIRBY,  P.  O.  Trappe,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


640  ACRES,  level  but  dry,  dark,  sandy  loam  soil; 

porous  clay  subsoil;  very  productive;  located 
in  Florida:  suitable  for  corn,  sugar  cane,  hogs, 
cattle,  vegetables  and  fruit;  no  Winter:  owner 
non-resident;  would  consider  exchange  for  New 
York  dairy  farm.  JAMES  L.  BYRNES,  94 
Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Delaware  County.  N.  Y.,  farms — My  farm 
containing  415  acres;  80  acres  of  river  fiat 
deep  loam  soil,  free  from  stone:  balance  pasture 
and  woodland;  all  crops  in;  77  head  of  stoek; 
new  tractor  and  completely  equipped  with 
machinery:  $6;000  down;  balance  on  very  easy 
terms;  can  give  possession  at  once:  also  my 
other  farm  of  145  acres;  35  cows.  3  horses,  all 
farm  tools;  write  me  for  full  description:  $4,000; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  7046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  10  to.  20  acres,  suitable  for 
poultry  and  fruit;  near  good  market  or  ship¬ 
ping  point,  with  school  and  church  advantages. 
ADVERTISER  7048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm;  41&  acres; 

capacity  800  layers:  with  necessary  incubation 
and  brooding  equipment;  located  in  largest  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit-raising  section  of  the  East;  mar¬ 
kets  right  at  the  door.  ADVERTISER  7047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  want  to  exchange  part  of  your  nill  or 
mountain  farm  for  part  of  mv  lake  front 
orange  and  garden  land  in  South  Florida?  De¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  7060,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  10  acres  up;  good  build¬ 
ings:  $500  down;  give  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  SIMPSON,  468  12th  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Suburban  farm;  23 \'2  acres;  nine- 
room  house,  improvements;  new  barn:  on  State 
road,  hour  out  New  York;  send  for  fuller  par¬ 
ticulars:  consider  exchange  for  larger  farm. 
ADVERTISER  7058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


^9R  SALE — Complete  canning  plant;  capacity- 
500  cans  per  day;  in  first-class  condition;  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts,  1  to¬ 
mato  sealder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
this  plant  is  all  you  need  for  a  community  can- 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain:  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station:  a  bar¬ 
gain — can't  be  duplicated  for  $475.  H  TUR- 
RENTINE.  Waukon,  Iowa.- 


as  new;  price,  if  taken  at  once,  $10. 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 


H.  TUR- 


FOR  SALE — -A  16-30  Twin  City  tractor,  care¬ 
fully  used  only  two  seasons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  company’s  representative;  also  a 
Grand  Detour  3-14-ineh  gang  plow,  power  pull} 
both  in  excellent  condition;  price.  $1,200:  orig¬ 
inal  cost  $2,500.  S.  C.  BOLLING,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 


MOLINE  tractor.  Model  D,  equipped  with  12- 
ineh  plows,  carrying  track  and  extension  rims, 
used  but  little;  A1  condition;  will  exchange  for 
purebred  Duroe  Jersey  hogs;  cash  price,  $1,100. 
J.  W.  M’LEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — One  6-h.p.  Beemer  garden  tractor 
and  attachments,  complete:  nearly  new;  the 
first  man  who  sends  me  a  bank  draft  or  certified 
check  for  $375  gets  it,  freight  prepaid.  W.  O. 
CLUTE,  Belle  Plain,  la. 


WANTED — Late  model  Newtown  incubator.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bates  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  $300} 
Iluniely  Oil  Pull  30-60  and  5-plow  outfit,  $800; 
Eureka  Potato  Digger,  used  one  season.  $85; 
Ontario  12-hoe  grain  drill.  $80:  Johnson  binder, 
$100:  De  Laval  separator  and  ta-li.p.  motor, 
$100;  Hiuman  3-unit  milker,  used  onlv  8  weeks, 
$175.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  second-hand  rolling  invalid's 
chair.  C.  A.  LAYMAN,  Troutville,  Va. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $3.25,  delivered  in  third 
zone:  cash  with  order.  G.  S.  SPENCER, 
Route  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Standard  hand  milk  separator.  GEO. 
M.  GREENE.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  Sharpies  steam  turbine  separator, 
1,000  lbs.  size,  with  a  tubular  boiler  for  run¬ 
ning  it;  both  iu  good  running  condition;  $100 
takes  the  outfit.  ROY  LIDGF.RWOOD,  Putnam, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Missouri  grain  drill,  $75;  used 
but  little:  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  new  Deering  mower  and  rake; 

never  been  used.  Address  O.  J.  NELSON, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Car  rye  draw :  three-horse  Inter¬ 
national  gas  engine;  12  Excelsior  swing  cow 
stanchions;  hoops  for  16x24  silo.  PAUL  TOWN¬ 
SEND.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  tank;  capacity  5,000  gallons; 

nearly  new;  value  $300-$400;  make  an  offer. 
BOX  194.  Ivatouah.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Colt  acetylene  lighting  and 
cooking  equipment;  never  uucrated;  sacrifice. 
W.  B.  WOODWARD,  Wayland,  Mass. 


TWO  years  spent  in  the  high-speed  production  of  tractors 
to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  power  overseas— 
and  we  are  again  ready  to  supply  the  farmers  at  home* 
with  a  limited  number  of  the  famous  15-35  Model  E  Sandusky 
Tractors.  And  at  the  unusually  low  price  of  $1750.00! 

This  price  is  made  at  absolutely  no  sacrifice  in  quality  of 
material  or  service.  Greater  economy  in  manufacture,  gained 
through  large  scale  war  production  and  a  consequent  cutting  of  overhead 
—both  in  production  and  selling— are  alone  responsible  for  it.  The  same 
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Compare  the  specifications  here  with  those  of  any  other  tractor  made. 
They  tell  the  tale  of  the  wonderful  value  you  get  in  this  sturdy,  powerful 
machine.  Our  eight  years  manufacturing  experience  and  the  hundreds  of  satisfied  San¬ 
dusky  users  stand  as  guarantee  of  the  absolute  reliability  of  this  famous  tractor. 

The  Model  E  pulls  four  14-inch  plows  practically  anywhere;  it  will  operate  belt 
machinery  up  to  a  30-inch  separator  fully  equipped.  There  you  get  an  idea  ot  the 

Weal  power  this  tractor  delivers  at  both  belt  and  drawbar. 

YOU  MUST  ACT  QUICKLY 

To  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  you  must  act  quickly.  There  is  but  •  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  these  tractors  available  for  home  demand.  ^Vhen  these  are  sold,  our 
offer  must  be  withdrawn. 

We  suggest  therefore  that  you  wire  us  immediately— charges  collect— to  hold  one 
of  these  tractors  pending  the  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  for  complete  information.  This 
does  not  obligate  vou  but  does  protect  you  on  delivery  at  the  $1750  price  if  you  decide 
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We  also  have 
available  at  equally 
attractive  prices  a 
feu)  of  the  popular 
10 ‘20  Model  J  size 
— a  tractor  that  ie 
making  good  under 
all  conditions  on 
hundreds  of  farms. 


15*35  Model  E 

Barns  Gasoline-- Distillate* -Kerosene 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL 


Sand® 


M*KU  tfC- COMP*** 

MNUU  SKY,  OHIO. 

U.5.A. 
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Specifications 

£ 

£ 

Our  own  four-cylinder,  four¬ 

z 

z 

cycle  5x6i  heavy  duty,  slow 

£ 

£ 

•peed,  vertical  motor  set  cross¬ 

z 

£ 

wise  to  frame,  with  straight  spur 

£ 

gear  drive  throughout  and  direct 

n 

z 

drive  on  belt  pulley;  Inch  di¬ 

£ 

z 

ameter  crankshaft;  four  bolt  main 

r 

z 

andconnecting  rod  bearings;  posi¬ 

Z: 

CL 

tive  self-contained  combination 

Z 

force  feed  and  splash  oiling 

£ 

£ 

system;  Dlxi#  High  Tension  mag¬ 

z 

neto,  Kingston  carburetor,  Ben¬ 

£ 

z 

nett  air  cleaner;  three  speed  selec¬ 

- 

z 

tive  transmission,  2  to  5J4  miles 

2 

per  hour  with  direct  drive  on  low; 

£ 

Ideal  three-point  spring  suspen¬ 

£ 

£ 

sion;  all  steel  construction;  small 

£ 

£ 

over-all  dimensions  and  short 

£ 

z 

turning  brakes;  easily  handled; 

£ 

z 

surplus  cooling  capacity. 

3 

5 
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No.  4590 


Taking  an  Observation  at  a  Government  Weather  Bureau  Station 


T'dn 


From  actual  photograph 
made  March  10,  1920,  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  Hew  York. 


LIGHTS 


©  T.  A.  E.  INC. 


The  lights 
flashed  on.  Case 
was  gone.  Iler 
voice  had  been 
coming  from  the 
New  Edison. 


stood  beside  the 
New  Edison 
and  sang. 


wem  oh 


Case  s  voice 


continued. 


The  miracle 
at  New  York  City 


Great  audience  of  2,800  people  couldn’t  tell  which 
was  singing  —  the  New  Edison  or  Anna  Case. 
Startling  “Dark-Scene”  Test  ends  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  triumph  for  Mr.  Edison’s  new  phonograph. 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  tells  the  story. 


{See  New  York  papers  of  March  11th: 
“ Times ”,  “ Sun  aiul  New  York  Herald ”, 

‘ '  Morning  Telegraph  ” ,  ‘  ‘Evening  Mail'  '“Even, 
ing  Sun ’  ’ ,  ‘  ‘ Globe ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘ Evening  1 ' elegram ’  ’ . ) 

Suppose  you  could  have  in  your  own  home  a 
phonograph  exactly  like  the  famous  Official 
Laboratory  Model  which  triumphed  in  this 
startling  test ! 

— a  phonograph  that  had  actually  rivalled  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  sopranos  ! 

— a  phonograph  which,  by  its  marvelous  art, 
had  kept  2,800  New  Y orkers  glued  to  thei  r  seats  ! 

Well,  it  was  just  a  regular  Official  Labora¬ 
tory  Model  which  Mr.  Edison  used  in  this 
astonishing  proof  of  the  New  Edison’s  realism. 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

On  March  10th,  1920,  in  Carnegie  Ilall,  New 
York  City,  the  great  event  came  off.  Anna 
Case,  the  superb  American  soprano,  was  there; 
she  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Edison  to  make  the 
test.  Noted  music  critics,  newspaper  men 
and  James  Montgomery  Flagg  were  there ;  they 
had  been  asked  to  witness  the  test. 

The  famous  auditorium  was  packed  to  its  top¬ 
most  gallery.  Curiosity  ran  high.  Everybody 
was  wondering  what  Mr.  Edison  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Flagg’s  Story 

“A  pleasant  gentleman  in  an  Ascot  tie,”  writes 
Mr.  Flagg,  “introduced  the  phonograph,  which 


stood  unemotionally  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Then  Miss  Case.  She  draped  her  beautiful  self 
in  an  almost  affectionate  posture  against  the 
phonograph.  One  of  her  own  song  recordings 
was  put  on  the  instrument,  and  they.  Miss  Case 
and  the  phonograph,  sang  together.  Then  she 
would  stop,  and  her  other  self  would  continue — 
then  together  again — I  looked  away  and  then 
back  again — and  it  puzzled  me  to  determine 
which  was  at  the  bat!  She  sang  a  charming 
duet  with  herself,  too — one  of  them  doing  the 
alto  business — I  couldn’t  say  which. 

“Then  the  tallest  pianist  in  the  civilized 
world,  sometimes  called  Victor  Young,  played 
a  charming  thing,  accompanied  by  himself  via 
the  phonograph — lifting  his  fingers  away  from 
the  keys  now  and  again.  I  could  SEE  him 
stop  playing,  but  I  couldn’t  HEAR  him  stop. 
It  was  remarkable. 

The  Dark  Test 

“Then  the  big  stunt  of  the  recital — the  dark 
scene. 

“Miss  Case  began  singing  with  the  phono¬ 
graph.  At  a  certain  stanza,  the  house  was 
suddenly  darkened.  'The  song  went  on.  I  was 
shooting  out  my  ears  like  periscopes  to  detect 
the  second  when  she  w  ould  stop  and  leave  the 
stage.  I  was  sure  I  got  it!  Hut  she  seemed 
to  be  back  again  !  Then  I  knew  I  was  being 
completely  deceived. 


“The  flood  of  light  came  on  again — but  no 
Anna!  Only  the  self-possessed  and  urbane 
phonograph  standing  there,  singing  away. 

“It  was  quite  wonderful.  The  audience 
applauded.  Two  girls  behind  me  said,  ‘Goo- 
gracious!’  It  was  both  charming  and  astonish¬ 
ing.” 

- — James  Montgomery  Flagg. 

Guaranteed  Duplicates 

You  can  have  an  instrument  every  bit  as  good 
as  the  one  that  performed  so  wonderfully  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 

The  instrument  used  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  March  10th,  1920,  was  an  exact 
duplicate  of  Mr.  Edison’s  original  Official  Lab¬ 
oratory  Model,  which  cost  him  three  million 
dollars  to  perfect. 

Your  local  Edison  dealer  also  has  a  duplicate 
of  this  famous  three  million  dollar  original. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you.  What’s  more 
— he’ll  guarantee  this  instrument  to  be  able 
to  sustain  precisely  the  same  test  as  that 
made  at  New  York  City  on  March  10th. 

Look  in  your  local  -  newspaper  for  your 
Edison  dealer’s  advertisements.  Take  the 
whole  family  along  when  you  go  in  to  see  the 
famous  Official  Laboratory  Model. 

NOTE — If  you  don’t  know  who  your  nearest  Edison 
dealer  is,  drop  us  a  postal.  We’ll  tell  you  his  name 
and  address,  and  mail  you,  with  our  compliments,  a 
copy  of  that  fascinating  book,  “Edison  and  Music. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

3k  NEW  EDISON 

“The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul 
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Quack  Grass,  the  Running,  Pest  of  the  Farm 

r 


A  SERIOUS  TROUBLE. — One  of  1  lie  worst  wood 
pests  on  our  American  farms  is  the  plant  known 
;is  crab,  witch,  quack  or  twitch  grass.  There  are 
many  other  names  that  are  applied  to  this  rapid- 
growing  grass,  which  develops  so  rapidly  that  its 
underground  roots  overrun  entire  fields  when  given  a 
chance.  The  picture  at  Fig.  oOS  shows  what  this 
.rass  can  do  if  left  alone.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  along  the  Atlantic  slope  which  are  at  present 
presenting  an  even  worse  appearance  than  that 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  roots  of  this  grass  are 
used  in  making  certain  kinds  of  medicine,  and  have 
a  considerable  value  at  this  time.  The  grass  has  a 
higher  feeding  value  than  Timothy,  and  really  has 
some  value  as  a  mulch  or  cover  crop,  in  orchards 
where  the  owners  do  not  care  for  the  foul  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  field.  Generally  speaking,  however,  quack 
grass  is  an  enemy  to  all  good  farmers. 

CLEANING  TT  OUT. — We  generally  have  more 


LIVE  STOCK  PASTURING. — Pasturing  sheep  in 
a  bad  pasture  of  quack  grass  will  clean  it  up,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  field  is  heavily  stocked  so  that  the  sheep 
must  be  fed  in  addition.  Some  pastures  have  been 
known  to  be  cleaned  up  in  two  years  by  constant 

pasturing  of  sheep.  Ilogs  ai-e  also  useful  in  this 

« 

case,  as  they  rip  up  roots  and  destroy  many  of  them, 
but  do  not  gnaw  the  grass  as  closely  as  sheep,  so  that 
the  quack  is  not  thoroughly  killed  out.  Sometimes  a 
farmer  thinks  he  has  cleaned  out  a  field,  and  after  a 
year  or  two  it  comes  back  again.  This  is  generally 
because  sheep  were  unable  to  clean  up  all  grass  along 
the  walls  and  fences,  and  the  quack  grass  worked  in 
from  these  places  or  from  outside  fields. 

HEAVY  CROPPING. — Another  method  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  tops  of  the  quack  grass  is  to  seed  heavily 
with  some  crop  like  buckwheat,  which  makes  a  very 
heavy  growth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  To 
do  (his  you  plow  early  and  work  thoroughly  with  a 


leaves  them  on  top,  while  the  disk  or  cultivator  may 
chop  them  off.  but  they  will  sprout  once  more.  In  a 
dry,  hot  season,  this  thorough  working  will  kill  out 
most  of  the  grass,  but  in  a  very  wet  season  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome. 

FALL  PLOWING. — Many  people  plow  in  the  Fall, 
leaving  the  furrows  rough  during  the  Winter.  Then 
in  the  Spring,  before  the  quack  can  start,  they  begin 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  rip  out  all  the  roots 
they  can.  The  field  is  then  planted  in  corn,  put  in 
hills  so  they  can  be  cultivated  both  ways,  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  around  the  hills  supplementing  the  work  of  a 
cultivator.  Then  at  the  last  of  the  season  a  heavy 
cover  crop  of  buckwheat  and  clover  or  a  mixture  of 
rye  and  barley  can  be  worked  in  with  a  cultivator 
and  raked  in  along  the  rows.  This',  followed  up  a 
couple  of  years  with  hoed  crops,  will  get  rid  of  most 
of  the  quack  grass,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  as  any  clumps  of  roots  left  alive  in  the 
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questions  asking  how  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  than  are 
sent  on  any  other  subject.  During  the  last  two  years 
we  have  had  at  least  bo  methods  proposed  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  quack  grass,  and  they  are  based  on  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  principle.  This  grass  propagates 
not  only  from  seed,  but  also  from  its  underground 
loots,  and  even  after  seed-making  is  prevented  the 
crop  will  spread  and  develop  rapidly  under  the  soil. 
In  order  to  kill  it  out.  therefore,  something  must  be 
done  not  only  to  prevent  its  producing  seeds,  but 
something  must  be  done  to  kill  the  roots.  The  fact 
is  that  these  blades  of  grass  cannot  develop  without 
root  growth,  and  the  root  growth  in  turn  is  easier 
to  dispose  of  if  the  growth  of  the  tops  can  he  thor¬ 
oughly  prevented,  for  the  root  growth,  is  dependent 
upon  the  growth  above  ground.  Flans  for  killing  out 
the  grass  are  therefore  figured  from  two  points  of 
view.  One  is  to  smother  or  to  destroy  all  the  growth 
above  ground.  The  other  is  to  rip  out  and  destroy 
fill  growth  under  ground. 


disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow,  chopping  or  pulling  out 
the  roots  and  raking  them  up  to  be  burned.  Then 
in  late  .Tune  a  heavy  seeding  of  buckwheat  is  given. 
This  makes  a  quick,  heavy  growth,  and  in  most  cases 
will  thoroughly  kill  out  as  much  of  the  quack  grass 
as  you  left  after  working.  Another  crop  recommend¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  is  fodder  corn.  Scatter  it  thickly 
over  the  ground  broadcast  and  work  in  like  small 
grain.  Any  crop  of  this  sort  which  will  make  a  rank 
and  heavy  growth  through  the  Summer  will  smother 
most  of  the  quack  grass,  and  when  the  tops  are  de¬ 
stroyed  in  this  way  the  roots  generally  die.  Another 
plan  is  to  spend  practically  a  whole  Summer  in 
chopping  up  and  cultivating  the  field.  The  land  is 
plowed  in  early  Spring,  as  usual,  and  then  k(  pt  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  up  with  a  disk  or  spring-too.h  harrow, 
throwing  up  the  grass  roots  to  the  surface,  where 
they  will  be  killed  by  the  sun,  or  where  they  may  be 
raked  up  and  burned.  The  spring-tooth  is  the  best 
tool  for  this  purpose,  as  it  rips  the  roots  out  and 


field  will  spread,  and  if  not  checked,  will  start  to 
grow  once  more,  and  finally  work  all  over  the  field. 


Weed  Killers  ”  and  How  to  Make  Them 

ONE  of  our  readers  on  the  island  of  San  Domingo 
writes  that  the  governors  of  his  town  have 
passed  an  ordinance  compelling  all  citizens  to  de¬ 
stroy  grass  or  weeds  in  their  yards.  No  grass  is  to 
be  permitted  in  the  town,  and  he  wants  to  know  how 
the  growth  can  be  killed  out.  The  reason  for  this 
ordinance  probably  is  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
destroy  insects  like  mosquitoes,  daggers  or  other 
insects  found  in  the  tropics.  The  simplest  way  for 
this  man  to  operate  would  be  to  apply  common  salt, 
either  in  solution  or  dry.  lie  will  have  to  use  at 
the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  tons  to  the  acre,  depending 
on  the  character  and  kind  of  growth.  This  applica¬ 
tion  will  completely  destroy  all  vegetation  and  leave 
the  ground  free  from  any  growth  for  a  year  or 
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more.  Tlie  length  of  time  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  rainfall,  as  heavy  rains  will  wash  most  of 
the  salt  out  of  the  soil. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  have  made  many 
experiments  in  controlling  weed  growth  along  their 
right  of  way.  and  most  of  them  are  usually  either  one 
of  the  commercial  weed  killers  or  a  solution  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  soda.  This  is  very  poisonous  to  animals, 
and  we  should  hardly  care  to  recommend  it  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  unless  it  can  he  used  with  the  utmost  intel¬ 
ligence.  Certain  oils  will  also  destroy  vegetation, 
mineral  oils  being  about  the  only  ones  that  are  cheap 
enough  for  popular  use.  Certain  waste  chemicals 
from  industrial  works  are  often  used,  but  either  heavy 
application  of  common  salt  or  some  form  of  arsenic 
will  be  found  most  useful. 

Arsenite  of  soda  is  a  powerful  plant  poison  and  it 
is  reasonably  cheap  and  readily  obtained.  In  han¬ 
dling  it  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  inhale 
the  dust  or  vapor,  and  not  to  swallow  any  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  by  putting  the  lingers  to  the  mouth.  The  best 
plan  is  to  wear  leather  gloves  having  long  wrists. 
Of  course,  poisons  of  this  sort  should  never  be  left 
where  children  or  animals  can  reach  them.  The 
utensils  used  in  preparing  them  should  not  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  and  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
after  each  handling.  The  arsenite  of  soda  has  a 
brackish  or  salty  taste  which  is  agreeable  to  ani¬ 
mals,  and  they  will  frequently  eat  it  or  lick  it  up  if 
they  can  gain  access  to  it.  Where  it  is  used  the 
animals  should  have  plenty  of  salt  to  satisfy  their 
appetite,  and  in  making  it  the  hands  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  thick  gloves,  and  care  taken  to  keep  the 
dust  or  the  liquid  away  from  the  body.  The  arsen¬ 
ite  of  soda  is  a  compound  formed  of  white  arsenic 
and  soda.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  ready¬ 
made,  and  most  of  those  who  use  it  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  make  it  themselves.  Most  persons  who  have 
had  experience  in  handling  chemicals  can  make  this 
poison  without  great  trouble. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  two  definite 
methods  of  making  the  material.  The  first  is  given 
as  follows : 

Formula  I. — Caustic  soda  (sodium  hydroxide),  2  lbs., 
or  high-grade  concentrated  lye,  3  lbs.;  white  arsenic  (ar¬ 
senic  trioxide),  4  lbs. ;  water,  to  make  1  gal. 

Mix  the  caustic  soda  or  lye  with  the  white  arsenic 
in  a  wooden,  earthenware  or  graniteware  receptacle. 
Add  the  water  slowlv.  In  about  30  seconds  the  solution 
will  begin  to  boil  violently,  when  it  should  be  stirred 
vigorously  with  a  wooden  paddle.  The  heat  generated 
by  the  chemical  reaction  is  usually  sufficient  to  cause  all 
the  arsenic  to  dissolve  and  the  mixture  to  become  a  gray, 
syrupy  liquid.  In  case  some  of  the  arsenic  remains  in 
suspension,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  so¬ 
lution  until  the  arsenic  disappears.  After  the  solution 
is  cool,  add  enough  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapo¬ 
ration. 

The  caustic  soda  is  the  granulated  form,  and  of 
the  grade  known  as  95  per  cent  technical.  The  white 
arsenic  is  a  fine  powder,  and  in  the  technical  grade 
is  usually  9S  per  cent  pure.  This  compound  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  liquid  condition  for  a  week.  If  wanted 
longer  it  must  be  stored  in  an  air-tight  container. 

Another  formula  suggested  by  the  Department 
runs  as  follows: 

Washing  soda  (sodium  carbonate  or  sal-soda),  S  lbs.; 
soda  or  soda  ash  (anhydrous  sodium  carbonate).  4  lbs.; 
white  arsenic  (arsenic  trioxide),  4  lbs.;  water  to  make 

1  gal-  ,  , 

Neither  washing  soda  nor  soda  ash  are  poisonous,  and 
they  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  caustic  soda  or  lye. 
The  mixture,  however,  does  not  generate  heat  upon  add¬ 
ing  water,  and  must  be  boiled  to  bring  the  arsenic  into 
solution.  The  caustic  soda  preparation  is  a  slightly 
stronger  weed  killer. 

Either  method  can  be  employed,  and  one  gallon  of 


the  prepared  solution  contains  about  4  lbs.  of  soluble 
arsenic,  or  51/3  lbs.  of  arsenite  of  soda.  To  use 
them,  dissolve  one  gallon  of  either  of  the  above  mix¬ 
tures  in  50  gallons  of  water,  or  smaller  quantities  in 
the  same  proportion.  Under  average  conditions, 
with  mixed  grasses  and  weeds  not  over  6  ft.  high, 
and  with  the  soil  reasonably  moist.  000  gallons  of  this 
solution  are  required  for  one  acre.  Thus,  one  gallon 
of  the  mixture,  properly  diluted,  will  cover  an  area 
60x00  ft.  The  best  results  are  obtained  on  a  cloudy 


Section  of  Holler.  Fig.  310 


and  humid  day.  about  12  hours  before  rain.  Ilot,  dry 
weather  is  not  so  satisfactory,  and  the  treatment 
should  not  be  given  where  the  soil  is  very  wet. 
When  growth  of  vegetation  is  large  it  should  be 
mowed  off  and  the  poison  applied  after  several  days. 
This  poison  does  not  kill  all  plants  with  equal  effect. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  appli¬ 
cations,  especially  in  such  cases  as  quack  grass  or 
dock,  while  new  growth  comes  readily  up  from  the 
roots.  The  poison  can  be  applied  from  a  sprinkling 
can,  a  small  watering  cart,  or  a  garden  hose  and 
nozzle.  Those  who  experiment  with  this  matter 
must  remember  that  they  are  handling  a  strong  and 
dangerous  liquid  and  should  take  no  chances  what¬ 
ever  with  any  careless  treatment. 


Cedar  Rust  on  York  Imperial  Apples 

What  is  the  truth  regarding  cedar  rust  on  York  apple 
trees?  A  lot  of  people  claim  that  the  rust  does  not 
originate  on  the  red  cedar  tree,  but  that  it  comes  from 
diseased  apple  trees.  Our  county  passed  a  law  that 
cedar  trees  should  be  cut.  and  it  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  as  some  people  object  to  cutting  the  cedar 
tree.  e.  ii.  a. 

Virginia. 

N  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT— We  have 
been  studying  this  disease  for  some  time  and  T 
have  devoted  quite  a  hit  of  attention  to  it  since  1912. 
1  would  suggest  the  following  experiment,  which  may 


Bearing  for  Axle.  Fig.  311 


be  a  trifle  complex,  but  will  give  every  satisfactory 
proof  if  properly  carried  out.  York  Imperial  apple 
twigs  may  be  covered  with  ordinary  paper  sacks, 
about  No.  20  size,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  begun 
to  open  out  well,  or  at  about  blooming  time.  Several 
twigs  should  be  covered  in  this  way.  Each  twig 
should  be  marked  with  a  large. tag  fastened  firmly  to 
it,  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  which  one 
you  are  working  with  in  case  you  should  remove  the 
sack  to  examine  the  twigs  at.  any  time.  These  sacks 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  twigs  undisturbed 
for  at  least  10  days  or  two  weeks,  so  that  new 
growth  will  come  out  in  case  there  may  have  been 
rust  infection  on  the  older  leaves  which  were  opened 
when  the  sacks  were  first  put  out.  The  sacks  on 
some  of  the  twigs  may  then  be  removed  during  a 
warm  rain  and  some  swollen  rust  galls  from  the 
cedar  may  be  brushed  lightly  across  the  young  leaves, 
which  have  been  protected  by  the  sacks.  Some  twigs 
must  he  left  covered  to  serve  as  checks  on  those 
which  you  are  inoculating  with  the  rust.  The  rust 


galls  must  also  be  thoroughly  moistened  and  gela¬ 
tinous.  The  leaves  should  he  moistened  artificially, 
unless  the  rain  at  that  time  is  sufficient  to  moisten 
them  by  leaving  the  sacks  off  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
twigs  so  treated  should  now  lie  covered  again  with 
the  sacks,  and  they  should  he  allowed  to  remain  in 
place  for  at  least  two  weeks  longer.  They  may  then 
he  uncovered,  and  you  will  find  some  evidence  of 
yellowing  on  the  young  leaves  where  the  rust  galls 
were  used.  You  will  find  no  evidence  of  this  kind 
mi  the  young  leaves  of  the  twigs  which  have  been 
sacked  for  the  entire  period.  You  will  find  that  the 
rust  spots  which  do  show  will  increase  in  size  and 
may  cause  premature  dropping  of  the  leaves. 

PERIOD  OF  INFECTION.— We  have  found  that 
year  after  year  the  rust  galls  on  the  red  cedar  will 
produce  the  rust  which  is  common  and  prevalent  on 
York  Imperial  apples.  We  have  not  found  any  other 
form  of  rust  or  any  other  form  of  disease  on  apple 
or  other  trees  which  would  produce  the  rust  on  York 
Imperial.  We  have  found  that  the  fungus  causing 
this  disease  lives  for  approximately  21  months  on  the 
red  cedar  and  approximately  three  months  on  the 
apple.  In  other  words,  the  infection  of  the  cedars 
from  the  apples  shows  up  very  slowly  and  the  galls 
do  not  reach  full  development  until  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  cedars  have  become  infected. 
This  is.  however,  a  rather  minor  incident,  and  was 
first  determined  by  Dr.  Heald  of  Nebraska.  We  have 
found  that  the  apple  leaves  become  immune  in  a 
comparatively  few  days.  Some  of  the  first  leaves  to 
come  out  may  become  immune  in  10  to  12  days;  some 
of  the  later  leaves  may  require  25  to  28  days  before 
they  become  immune.  We  have  found  that  the 
weather  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor 
to  he  considered,  both  as  regards  infection  of  apple 
foliage  and  the  maturity  of  the  foliage  which  results 
in  its  immunity.  We  have  never  known  of  a  serious 
infection  taking  place  when  the  temperature  was 
below  55  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  from  laboratory 
experiments  it  would  seem  that  an  infection  below 
this  temperature  could  not  take  place  in  nature.  In 
1917  the  cedar  trees  were  literally  loaded  with  galls, 
so  that  many  of  them  drooped  from  the  weight,  yet 
the  amount  of  rust  infection  on  York  Imperial  was 
relatively  slight  because  of  the  low  temperature 
prevailing  whenever  moisture  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  for  infection. 

IMMUNITY  AND  RESISTANCE— Apple  leaves 
become  immune  at  about  the  time  they  cease  grow¬ 
ing.  Under  West  Virginia  conditions  we  do  not 
expect  a  rust  infection  of  any  serious  proportion 
after  the  first  week  in  June,  and  our  most  serious 
infections  have  always  occurred  by  or  previous  to 
the  middle  of  May.  We  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  to  control  measures  and  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is  unwise  for  commercial  orcliard- 
ists  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  attempt  any  spray 
program  for  the  control  of  the  disease.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  red  cedar  trees  has  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  rust  in  orchards  in  Berkeley  County,  West 
Virginia.  We  have  excellent  evidence  along  this 
line,  as  we  have  been  collecting  specimens  year  after 
year  showing  the  amount  of  rust  in  various  orchards. 
We  have  a  large  variety  of  orchards  planted  in  Hardy 
County.  West  Virginia,  where  we  are  testing  80 
commercial  varieties  selected  by  the  horticulturist 
in  order  to  determine  their  resistance  to  rust  and 
other  diseases  as  well  as  their  value  for  commercial 
planting.  This  orchard  is  planted  in  duplicate  and 


contains  eight  trees  of  each  variety.  From  the  data 
which  we  secure  within  the  next  three  or  four  years 
we  may  be  able  to  advise  commercial  varieties  which 
will  be  suitable  in  some  sections  of  West  Virginia 
where  it  seems  impractical  to  eradicate  the  red 
cedar.  In  the  meantime  we  are  making  good  progress 
toward  the  eradication  of  the  red  cedars  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  apple  growing  regions  in  the  eastern  panhandle. 
The  result  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  5  ork 
Imperial  fruit  and  in  the  general  health  of  the  trees. 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  n.  j.  glddings. 
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A  Water  Pumping  P  r  o  h  1  e 


m 


Hie  outlet  before  freezing,  and  gradually  builds  up, 
closing  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  with  the  resultant 
bursting.  This  condition  can  be  prevented  by  first 
getting  the  inside  of  the  pipe  dry  and  then  closing 
the  openings. 

The  theoretical  power  required  to  lift  water  at  the 
rate  of  six  gallone  per  minute  to  a  height  of  200  feet 
(the  approximate  actual  lift  that  you  have  when  the 
frictional  resistance  to  flow  in  the  piping  is  con¬ 
sidered  iu  connection  with  the  vertical  lift 


Know  Roller  With  Gasoline  rower.  Fig.  31. J 


1  desire  to  pump  water  from  a  spring  to  a  point  about 
450  feet  distant,  the  rise  being  nearly  if  not  quite  160 
feet.  The  hillside  faces  south,  the  spring  being  about 
200  feet  southwest  of  the  reservoir.  Will  galvanized 
iron  pipe  pay  for  difference  in  price  over  black  iron? 

W'hat  is  the  smallest  size  that  would  be  profitable  to 
use?  If  gas  engine  is  placed  at  spring,  what  horsepower 
should  it  be.  the  water  consumption  being  only  about  20O 
billons  daily?  The  supply  being  for  Summer  use  only. 

Mud  the  character  of  the  ground  such  that  it  would  not 
|)ay  to  dig  the  pipe  in  very  far  (in  depth)  would  it  be 
likely  to  rust  in  Winter  if  the  water  were  drained  off  each 
Fall!  the  pipe  being  buried  about  32  inches?  IIow  many 
Hieck  valves  would  be  required  in  a  rise  as  above? 

Would  a  windmill  work  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  line,  if 
properly  placed,  or  do  they  only  work  on 
vertical  lifts?  What  style  and  size  of 
pump  would  best  fill  the  requirements? 

What  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  filling  the  above  conditions? 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  w.  c.  c. 

YOUIl  proposition  as  outlined  pre¬ 
sents  no  unusual  difficulties.  The 
lift  required,  which  is  high  for  farm 
practice,  requires  strong  construction, 
but  otherwise  normal  conditions  exist. 

A  compact,  sturdy,  power-driven  pump 
should  he  chosen,  one  with  large  hear¬ 
ings  and  rigid  construction  throughout, 
to  withstand  the  stresses  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  high  lift.  It  should  also  he 
fitted  with  a  means  of  completely 
draining  the  cylinder  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  during  Winter.  Because  of  the 
high  lift  and  the  small  amount  of 
water  required  daily,  a  small  size 
should  lie  selected :  a  2%-inch  cylinder 
with  a  4-incli  stroke,  furnishing  from 
BOO  to  360  gallons  per  hour  when  oper¬ 
ated  at  38  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  pump  of  the  size  described  is 
lifted  with  lVi-iuch  suction  and  dis¬ 
charge  pipes.  This  pipe  should  pre¬ 
ferably  he  of  galvanized  iron,  as  its 
greater  cleanliness,  and  under  most 
conditions,  longer  life,  make  it  much 
more  desirable  and  universally  used  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  this  and  black  iron  pipe — 
about  4  cents  per  foot  in  this  size — 
when  compared  with  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  costs  amounts  to  hut  little,  and 
because  of  the  conditions  noted  above 
is  money  well  expended. 

This  pipe  line  should  l>e  fitted  with 
a  gate  valve  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  storage  tank,  permitting 
drainage  in  case  repairs  are  necessary 
in  the  pump  or  pipe  line,  as  they  will 
he  in  time.  A  substantial  check  valve 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  (he  line 
will  also  he  helpful,  relieving  the  valves 
of  the  pump  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
the  line  is  to  he  drained  in  Winter  care 
should  he  taken  to  see  that  it  all  has 
a  good  grade  to  the  lower  end,  where 
a  tee  and  plug  or  draw-off  cock  is 
placed  above  the  check  valve.  An  air 
fuck  must  also  he  tapped  into  the  line 
at  the  upper  end,  to  be  opened  when 
the  line  is  to  he  drained,  permitting  the 
entrance  of  air  at  the  top;  otherwise 
the  water  will  lie  held  in  the  lower  end 
<»f  the  pipe  line.  The  line  must  be  in- 
sta lied  so  that  complete  drainage  is 
permitted.  The  same  precautions  should 
he  observed  in  the  lines  that  run 
from  the  reservoir  to  tin*  buildings. 

These  should  he  lifted  with  a  gate 
valve  at  the  upper  end,  and  should 
enler  the  building  by  means  of  a  tee  at 
the  lowest  point,  which  leaves  a  straight 
pipe  with  no  pockets,  for  drainage. 

This  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the 
sketch,  Fig.  313. 

As  to  care  during  Winter,  the  bright 
steel  parts  of  the  pump  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  covered  with 

vaseline.  Sometimes  a  pipe  line  that  is  left  standing  of  160  feet)  is  about  oue- third  horsepower.  Systems 
idle  during  the -Winter,  as  this  will  be,  will  be  found  of  this  kind  are  never  perfect,  however,  neither  is 
with  split  lengths  in  the  Spring,  even  though  it  had  it  good  policy  to  operate  a  gas  engine  at  full  load, 
been  carefully  drained  and  left  open  the  previous  so  it  is  customary  to  doiilile  or  triple  the  .theoretical 
l  dl.  this  is  due  to  condensation  taking  place  in-  requirements  to  determine  the  actual  power  required 
Side  the  pipe,  because  of  the  entrance  of  warm,  in  practice.  Tn  this  case  a  one  horsepower  or  iy2 


other  means  of  transmitting  the  power  to  the  pump 
at  the  spring  were  used.  The  vertical  distance  is  too 
great.  Water  cannot  he  raised  by  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  or  "suction."  as  if  is  called,  to  a  height  greater 
than  20  to  25  feet.  The  windmill  would  fail,  not 
because  it  was  not  placed  directly  over  the  spring, 
but  because  of  the  high  vertical  lift  by  “suction” 
that  would  be  required  if  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe  line  as  you  suggest.  r.  h.  s. 


V 


A  farmers’  field  meeting  under  auspices  of  the  local  Farm  Bureau  c- 
which  the  County  Agent  is  demonstrating  points  to  be  considered  in 

good  sire. 
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Many  farmers  profiting  from  County  Agent  demonstrations  in  selecting, 
grading  seed  corn  have  improved  the  quality  of  their  own  seed  and 
much  of  the  labor  once  spent  in  replanting. 
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Making  a  Snow  Roller 


A 


moist  air  during  mild  periods  of  the  Winter,  the 
condensation  taking  place  during  the  following 
colder  weather.  The  resulting  water,  because  of  its 
small  volume,  has  not  sufficient  velocity  to  flow  to 


horsepower  engine  is  indicated,  the  larger  size  being 
preferable. 

Neither  a  windmill  nor  other  power  could  be  used 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  unless  an  air  compressor  or 


T  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
June  is  entirely  out  of  season  for 
talking  about  snow  rollers  or  clearing 
frozen  roads.  Yet  preparations  for 
keeping  country  roads  clean  must  us¬ 
ually  he  made  months  in  advance,  or 
nothing  will  lie  accomplished.  And  so 
while  the  recent  hard  Winter  is  still 
in  memory  it  is  well  to  know  how  the 
rollers  are  made.  Last  Winter  Mr.  B 
W  alker  MeKeen  told  how  his  township 
kept  the  drifted  roads  under  good  con¬ 
trol  by  using  big  rollers  in  place  of 
snow  plows.  There  have  been  so  many 
questions  about  this  roller  that  we 
asked  for  further  information  about  it. 
Mr.  MeKeen  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  and  drawings.  Figs.  309,  310, 
311  and  312,  also  sends  picture  of 
roller  with  an  attempt-  to  use  it  under 
gasoline  power.  This  did  not  work 
successfully,  though  perhaps  a  track- 
iaying  form  of  tractor  might  answer. 
At  any  rate,  if  this  form  of  roller  is  to 
he  used  next  Winter  now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  for  it. 

These  rollers  are  heavier  tliau  those 
used  by  many  towns  in  the  State,  but  are 
none  too  heavy  to  do  good,  effective  work. 
The  lighter  rollers  do  not  follow  the  team 
as  well,  are  more  apt  to  slew,  and  make 
less  impression  on  the  snow.  Neither 
are  they  as  durable.  Fryeburg's  first  rol¬ 
ler  was  built  about  1890,  and  its  uow  in 
use  in  my  breaking  district.  It  has  always 
been  kept  well  housed,  and  even  after 
so  many  years*  use  appears  in  no  way 
the  worse  for  the  wear. 

The  man  who  built  most  of  these  rol¬ 
lers  for  the  town  writes  me  that  it  takes 
very  near  1,200  feet  of  rough  lumber  to 
build  a  roller  of  the  size  indicated  by  the 
drafts.  He  says  maple  or  yellow  birch 
makes  a  good  roller.  The  specifications 
used  to  call  for  oak,  but  he  thinks  other 
hard  woods  are  just  as  good.  The  cost 
of  the  finished  roller,  including  the  irons, 
was  formerly  $100,  or  a  little  more.  Of 
course  no  oue  can  figure  on  the  probable 
cost  now  in  accordance  to  the  local  prices 
for  lumber,  iron  and  labor  in  his  locality 
as  compared  with  former  times.  Everyone 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
patent  on  these  rollers,  or  any  part  of 
them.  Therefore  all  the  cost  of  building 
goes  into  the  roller  itself,  and  with  a 
roller  once  built  and  well  taken  care  of 
tlie  town  can  be  assured  that  it  will 
always  have  a  roller  and  an  implement 
that  will  grow  iu  favor  with  the  citizens 
every  year  iff  its  use. 

The  roller  shown  at  Fig.  300  consists 
of  two  drums  working  on  a  2-iuok  shaft, 
with  a  space  about  1  foot  between  the 
drums.  Diameter  of  drums  is  6  feet  10 
inches ;  length  of  each  drum  4  feet  11 
iuelies.  Slats  covering  drums  are  oak, 
random  widths  2  inches  thick.  A  seat 
wide  enough  for  two  meu  is  placed  above 
pole. 

Fig.  310  shows  sectional  view  of  wheel 
before  slats  are  put  on  to  form  the  drum. 
Four  like  plans  are  required  to  make  the 
roller.  There  are  two  sets  of  segments  to 
form  the  circle.  The  back  set  indicated  by  dotted  lines 
is  placed  opposite  to  the  outside  set  and  bolted  together ; 
then  the  spokes  are  put  iu.  Start  with  a  whole  oue, 
then  join  the  others  on  to  that,  so  they  will  strike  a 
common  center.  You  are  then  ready  to  put  on  the  slats, 
after  which  a  baud  of  iron  %x2  inches  is  put  on  like  a 
hoop,  one  about  4  iuehes  from  each  end  of  drum.  The 
axle  is  a  round  bar  of  steel.  After  passing  through  hole 
iu  drum,  axle  rests  iu  hearing  made  of  a  hardwood  block 
bolted  to  the  top  of  side  sill  of  frame.  Fig.  311.  At  left 
of  Fig.  311  is  shown  cast-iron  flange  9  inches  in  diameter 


t<>  bolt  on  outside  of  spokes  for  axle. 
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You  Can  Grow 
Celery  for  Less 

if  you  use  the  Areanddee  Method.  This 
waterproof  material  cost  only  one-third 
as  much  as  boards;  keeps  the  celery 
whiter  and  cleaner,  and  can  be  applied 
<by  two  men  almost  at  walking  speed. 

The  Areanddee 
Celery  Bleacher 

is  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  blanch 
celery.  Boards  split  and  warp  in  two  years, 
but  most  growers  get  five 
years’  use  from  Areanddee. 
Send  for  catalog  and  sample  ; 
**  they’re  yours  for  the  asking. 
Send  tonight  before  you  forget. 

The  Russelloid  Company 

Dept.  R,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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WORKS  IN  ALL  SOILS 


Easily  Ditches  300  Rods 
in  10  Hours 


The  Little  Wonder 

TILE  DITCHER 

Will  Save  80%  of  Your  Work. 

Will  ship  to  any  responsible  party  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  without  a  cent  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  terms  and  circular. 

EDW.  JESCHKE, 

319  High  St.  Bellevue,  Ohio 


SEEDCORN 


VEGETABLE  and 

BERRY  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER  CABBAGE.  TOMATO.  SWEET  POTATO,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY.  EGG,  PEPPER,  KOHL  RABI. 
KALE.  LETTUCE.  LEEK.  ONION,  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS.  RHU¬ 
BARB  HORSERADISH.  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE  plants. 
Also  ASTER,  PANSY,  SALVIA  plants,  ROSES.  Catalogue 
free.  Harry  L.  Squires.  Good  Ground.  N.Y. 

Early  raatnring  for  late 
planting  and  replanting 

Will  mature  in  90  days.  Heavy  yielding  Yellow  Dent,  j 
Quick  service.  Price  85  per  bushel,  shelled  and  graded. 
10  other  varieties,  field  and  ensilage. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS  -  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

PAlaru  Dlantc  "French  ''  Seed.  Golden  Self- 
ueiery  rlBllIS  Blanching,  fine,  healthy  stock, 
by  P.  P.  prepaid:  1.000— S3  50;  5.000  or  over.  S3  per  M. 
Now  ready.  LAKESIDE  GARDENS,  East  Stroudsburo.  Pa. 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  and  Beet  Plants 

for  late  planting.  100 — 40c.  ;  1,000—  $2.25  ;  5,000— 
$10;  10,000— $18.  Guarantee,  strong,  stocky  plants 
and  satisfactory  delivery  anywhere.  Cash.  Prices 
on  larger  quantities  on  request.  Post  Paid.  .  . 

Commercial  Plant  Growers,  New  Bohemia.  Virginia 


FOR  QUICK 

Large  Asparagus  Roots  selector  *i  75  per 

UA11I1V  L.  SQUIRES, 


RESULT'S 

S3  per  100;  Large 
-ed,  S4.75  pet  100. 
Good  Ground,  New  York 


Cabbage  Plants  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  I-ate 

Flat  Duteh.  1).  Hall  Head.  Heady  from  now  until  July  15 

at  $2  96  per  1,900,  Post  Paid.  DAVID  R00WAT,  Oel«v»are 


leading  kinds.  SI  25  per  1,000.  T0MA- 
“'S,  all  kinds.  S2  per  1.000.  ONION 
_  . I  BEET  plants.  SI. 50  per  1,000.  CAUL¬ 

IFLOWER  S3.50  per  1,000.  LETTUCE  plants,  SI  per  1.000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  S4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  Penna. 


Cabbage 


£111111111111 


1 


Prevent  Smuts  - 


It  is  more  necessary  today  to 
employ  scientific  methods  on  the 
farm  than  ever  before.  Cleanse 
all  seed  grain  with  Formalde¬ 
hyde  solution  before  planting. 
Positively  destroys  smuts  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 

FowmEffyDE 

*  *TsT/ie  farmer's  friend 

Spread  the  seed  grain  in  a  thin  layer 
and  sprinkle  with  diluted  Formalde¬ 
hyde.  Shovel  over  thoroughly  and 
cover  the  pile  with  bags  for  about  ten 
hours.  Dry  out  by  spreading  uncov¬ 
ered  in  a  dry  place.  Disinfect  the  drill 
with  Formaldehyde  before  planting. 

One  pint  of  Perth  Amboy  Formalde¬ 
hyde  treats  40  bushels  of  seed.  New 
hand-book  sent  free  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK, 


—  llllllllllULE 


I 'PLANTS 

—  List  free.  IV.  S. 


TOMATO,  CABBAGE  nnci  SWKF.T  POTATO, 
4doz  .  5<Ir:  Hull.  *t. 85:  1,00(1,  $3.50.  I’KP- 
PKIt,  KUO.  A  SI  Kits  nnd  SAl.V  A,  1  dOZ..25e. 
Post  Paid.  Celery  Plants  in  season. 
FORD  Ci  SON,  llartly,  Delaware 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  _ 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

3  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  £ 

^  For  sale  by  ]  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Eiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


E  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
=  SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLAINTS 

—  All  varieties.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  hist. 

—  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

1  Everbearing  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

~  I  <11.75  per  lOO  ;  *tO  per  l.OOO. 

—  D--nhorru  Plants  St.  Hegis,  Cuthluei  t,  Gregg,  1'iim- 

=  naspDerry  riams  ueriand,  *3  per  ioo:  sib  per  1,000. 

—  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND,  NEW  YORK 


Let  me  help  you  secure  the  best  ol 

_ _ _ the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 

Asparagus  Plants,  interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 


SI.  Regis nl'.Hs,; Raspberry  Plants  SK7irS 

for  *1.75  ;  100  for  88.  PAUL  L.  MEGGAN,  Witertord  Works,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
We  grow  leading  varieties  riBHUII’. — Price,  per  100 — 
SOe.:  per  500—90*. ;  per  1.(100-  *1.50.  Dots  of  5.000  or  more 
_*1 .26  per  1.000.  OACMKI.OWKK— per  100— «5e.;  per  600— 
*2.50;  per  1.000— *4.  TOMATO — per  100 — 40c.  :  per  500—  *1 ; 
per  l.ooo— *1.75.  Lots  of  5,000  or  more— *1.50.  Send  for 
prepaid  Parcel  Post  prices  on  all  kinds  of  plants. 

O.  K.  IflELl*  ■  SEWELL,  N,  J, 


General  Farm  Topics 


Salt  Fioh  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  barrel  of  salt,  salmon  trout 
that  is  tainted,  and  I  wish  to  use  same 
as  a  fertilizer.  How  would  you  advise 
to  use  same?  Do  you  think  the  salt 
would  injure  the  crops?  R.  a. 

Waymart,  l’a. 

The  best  crops  for  using  the  salt  fish 
would  be  asparagus  or  celery.  We  would 
not  use  it  direct  on-such  crops  as  corn  or 
potatoes.  Our  plan  would  be  to  pour 
off  the  water  and  then  rinse  the  fish  twice 
with  fresh  water  and  wash  out  as  much 
salt  as  possible.  Then  break  the  fish  up 
and  mix  it  well  in  the  manure  pile  or 
compost  and  thus  use  it  with  the  manure. 

Controlling  Tomato  Worm 

What  is  the  best  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  common  tomato  worm  on  large 
acreage?  I  have  thought  of  spraying, 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  with  soap  added 
to  make  it  stick,  putting  it  on  early  in  the 
season,  before  the  tomatoes  get  too  far 
advanced,  so  the  poison  would  not  be  on 
the  ripe  tomatoes.  Can  I  do  better  than 
this,  and  is  there  a  danger  of  burning  the 
vines?  IIow  much  should  be  used? 

Lambertville,  Mich.  I.  w. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
better  method  for  the  control  of  common 
green  tomato  worm  on  a  large  acreage 
than  by  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead.  On 
small  areas,  of  course,  the  worm  can 
usually  best  be  controlled  by  hand-pick¬ 
ing. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  especially  t lie  neutral 
form,  can  be  applied  to  tomatoes  at  the 
rate  of  4  to  0  lbs.  to  10O  gals,  of  water 
without  fear  of  burning.  The  fir  t  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  while  the  ‘  worms’’ 
are  small,  because  at;  this  time  they  are 
most  easily  killed.  Tomatoes  may  he 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  until  the 
fruit  is  half-grown  without  fear  of  pois¬ 
oning  anyone.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
dust  the  poison  on  the  plants,  applying 
it  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  leaves.  The  powdered  form  of 
arsenate  of  lead  is  used,  and  from  3%  to 
5  lbs.  are  applied  to  each  acre  of  plants. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Boiling  Lime  Sulphur  Mixture 

I  boiled  lime-sulphur,  formula.  10  lbs. 
stone  lime,  20  lbs.  flour  of  sulphur,  10 
gals,  water;  boiled  it  1  hr.  50  min.;  kept 
adding  boiling  water  to  it  to  maintain 
quantity  to  make  up  for  evaporation.  It 
was  my  first  attempt.  Did  I  boil  it  too 
long?  Is  there  any  harm  to  the  mixture 
by  boiling  so  long?  I  kept  it  boiling  all 
the  time,  but  not  so  active,  and  stirring 
all  the  time.  The  formula  called  for  50 
or  00  minutes,  and  another  formula  stated 
when  color  of  mixture  was  an  olive  green. 
That  color  1  was  striving  for,  hut  did  not 
get  it.  I  have  a  hydrometer  and  will  test 
for  density;  have  also  a  table  stilting  how 
to  dilute  according  to  density.  J.  F.  F. 

Ottsville,  Pa. 

Following  is  the  formula  we  use  for 
preparing  lime-sulphur  solution,  concen¬ 
trated :  40  lbs.  lime  (unslaked),  80  lbs. 

sulphur,  50  gals,  water.  Place  lime  in 
kettle  and  slake  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  paste.  Sift  in  the  sulphur  so  that 
there  will  be  no  lumps.  Stir  well  and 
add  enough  water  to  bring  the  amount 
of  mixture  in  kettle  to  50  gallons.  Roil 
for  one  hour,  keeping  well  stirred.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  boiling  add  more  water  as  is  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  volume  to  50  gallous.  Fse  a 
measuring  stick  from  time  to  time  to  de¬ 
termine  when  more  shall  be  added.  After 
boiling  strain  the  mixture,  and  if  not  used 
immediately,  put  into  barrels  that  can  be 
corked  tight  to  keep  mixture  from  crys¬ 
tallizing.  • 

Before  using,  test  the  mixture  with  a 
Baume  hydrometer. 


DILUTION  TAHLE. 
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when  our  formula  is  reduced  to  10  gals, 
it  becomes  an  8-10-10  mixture.  Fnslaked 
lime  should  be  used,  not  stone  lime,  as 
suggested  by  .1.  F.  F.  When  water  is 
added  to  the  unslaked  lime,  heat  is  gener¬ 
ated,  and  the  boiling  commences  at  that 
time.  The  only  change  that  will  come  hy 
boiling  a  long  time  is  to  concentrate  the 
mixture,  as  shown  by  the  hydrometer. 


We  generally  boil  the  mixture  for  an  hour, 
remove  a  pail  of  the  solution  and  test  it. 
If  the  reading  is  below  50  deg.  we  boil 
until  the  desired  concentration  is  secured. 
Thirty-three  deg.  Baume  is  the  ideal  con¬ 
centration.  T.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


The  Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 


Very 

groat 

interest  is 

being 

shown 

in 

the  annual 

white 

Sweet  clover.  ; 

and 

before 

many 

years 

the 

seed 

will 

bo 

widely 

distri 

buted. 

The  A 

gricultural 

('allege 

of 

Iowa 

was 

the 

first 

to 

notice  and  develop  t  his  remarkable 
plant,  and  their  system'  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  seed  all  over  tin'  country  in  small 
lots  is  a  very  good  way  of  getting  it 
started.  One  seedsman  has  already  de¬ 
veloped  trade  from  (In'  seed  produced  from 
a  single  package.  There  were  over  35,000 
calls  for  packets  of  seed  sent  out  by  the 
Iowa  College.  By  handling  the  seeds 
carefully  and  taking  pains  to  save  the 
seed  crop,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  de¬ 
velop  enough  for  acre  scedings.  The  more 
we  learn  of  this  annual  Sweet  clover  seed 
the  surer  we  are  that  it  is  to  prove  a 
great  boon  to  our  Eastern  farmers.  It 
makes  a  remarkable  growth  and  lives  its 
life,  and  does  it  work  in  one  season. 
When  the  set'll  can  be  obtained  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities,  and  we  know  just  how  to 
handle  it  to  advantage,  we  shall  be  able 
to  add  great  stores  of  nitrogen  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  our  soils.  The  biennial 
Sweet  clover  is  excellent  in  its  way.  but 
the  average  farmer  does  not  care  to  give 
up  one  full  season  to  getting  his  crop 
started.  The  annual  variety  will  require 
but  one  year,  and  will  be  used  in  a  min¬ 
ion  that  will  greatly  improve  our  soils 
tail  cheanen  the  cost  of  fertilizing.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  have  come  forward 
taying  that  they  have  also  found  new 
strains  of  this  annual  clover.  Most  of 
them  have  been  mistaken,  and  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  new  growth  of  the  old  clover 
was  the  annual  crop.  Apparently  only 
uni'  strain  of  this  annual  Sweet  clover  has 
been  discovered.  That  came  from  Ala¬ 
bama.  but  investigators  are  still  at  work 
looking  for  new  strains,  and  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  them  they  will  be  found. 


The  bride-elect  had  been  showing  her 
presents  to  a  party  of  admiring  friends. 
“And  I’ve  got  such  a  good  idea.”  she 
gushed.  “I’m  so  afraid  people  will  dis¬ 
cover  we  are  newly  married  that  I’ve 
made  Jack  promise  that  when — when  we 
go  away  tomorrow  he’ll  treat  me  in  public 
just  as  if  he  had  no  thought  for  anyone 
except  himself.”  A  middle-aged  friend 
shook  her  head.  "Don’t.”  she  said,  in 
tones  of  sad  wisdom.  “I  tried  that  plan 
and  my  husband  never  got  over  it.” — 
New  York  Globe. 
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The  splendid  records  established  by  the 
Ajax  Road  I  wing  on  tli»  farny  are  proof 
of  its  ability  to  meet  the  test. 


It  is  a  tire  with  stamina  —  with  the  all 
round  strength  for  all  round  service. 
Its  heavy  tread  is  braced  and  re-inforced 
by  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.**  Its 
side  walls  are  extra  heavy  so  ruts  won’t 
wear  them  clown. 


Buy  the  Ajax  Ro:J  King  —  Ajax  Cord  — 
Ajax  Tubes  — Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality) 
Tire  Accessories  from  the  nearest  Ajax 
dealer. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Spring  Cultivation  of  Alfalfa 

In  the  years  past  we  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  culti¬ 
vating  Alfalfa.  Most  of  our  Eastern 
Alfalfa  growers  seem  to  think  that  it.  does 
not  pay  to  work  the  crop  in  tiie  Spring. 
In  the  West,  however,  the  process  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  finite  general,  and  a  number 
of  special  tools  have  been  evolved  to  do 
this  work.  Generally  these  tools  work 
on  the  principle  of  a  spring-tooth  harrow, 
with  a  sharp,  narrow  blade  which  is 
springy  enough  to  cut  and  chop  over  the 
ground.  A  recent  leaflet  from  Kansas 
states  that  reasonable  cultivation  in  the 
Spring  is  the  life  of  Alfalfa.  There  arc 
many  grasses  and  weeds  which  work  into 
the  Alfalfa  fields  and  choke  off  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  Cultivation  with  a  sharp-tooth 
harrow  digs  out  many  of  these  grasses 
and  weeds  and  leaves  the  Alfalfa  free. 
Such  crops  as  quack  grass,  foxtail  and 
similar  spreading  plants  are  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator, 
Unis  giving  the  Alfalfa  a  chance  to  get 
ahead  of  them  before  they  get  started 
anew. 

Another  trouble  with  mauv  Alfalfa 
fields  in  the  West  is  that  the  soil  forms  a 
hard  crust  one  or  two  inches  deep.  Un¬ 
less  this  crust  is  broken  up.  a  lower  yield 
will  result,  as  there  will  be  a  heavy  loss 
of  moisture  the  same  as  there  is  in  a  corn 
crop,  if  the  upper  surface  is  not  broken 
up.  Again,  in  many  cases  Alfalfa  is 
seeded  on  new  lands.  Grass  roots  are 
not  thoroughly  killed,  and  frequently  with 
a  light  stand  of  Alfalfa  these  grasses  work 
in  and  get  a  start.  Cultivation  cuts  out 
nttiny  of  these  old  plants.  In  Western 
Kansas  liluc  grass  works  into  the  Alfalfa 
and  causes  considerable  damage.  Culti¬ 
vation  will  not  completely  kill  out  the 
Blue  grass,  but  will  hold  it  back  until  the 


work.  lie  also  eats  the  worms  that  eat 
apple  trees.  I  have  seen  him  so  full  he 
could  hardly  walk.  f.  m. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

Y'es,  the  skunk  unquestionably  is  one 
of  the  farmer’s  best  friends,  so  long  as  it 
remains  outside  of  the  woodshed  and 
doesn’t  take  up  its  abode  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  porch  or  under  the  barn.  Even  in 
these  places  it  is  not  particularly  obnox¬ 
ious  if  one  uses  judgment  and  doesn't 
stumble  over  the  animal  in  the  dark. 
Indeed,  skunks  make  fine  pets  if  they  are 
judiciously  looked  at  and  not  handled. 
One  of  my  students,  who  is  a  thorough 
naturalist,  and  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
animals,  kept  a  young  skunk  for  months 
about  his  room,  but  was  wise  enough  to 
remove  the  scent  glands  as  soon  as  the 
animal  had  attained  a  fair  size.  I  think 
one  of  the  most,  interesting  things  among 
animal  habits  I  ever  saw  was  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  this  small  bit  of  animated 
.black  hair  and  tail  would  give  to  one  of 
the  rod  and  black  hairy  caterpillars, 
known  as  the  Isabella  caterpillar,  before 
eating  it.  The  skunk  would  take  the 
caterpillar  in  its  paws  and  roll  it  over 
and  over  and  back  and  forth  until  every 
hair  had  been  removed  from  the  body, 
and  the  caterpillar  was  a  smooth  as  the 
top  of  a  shining  bald  head.  Then  the 
little  rascal,  with  apparent  gusto  and 
complete  satisfaction  with  his  job  of  hair- 
removal;  would  devour  the  bald  cater¬ 
pillar,  but  never  before  this  process  had 
been  fully  completed. 

The  skunk  lives  very  largely  on  in¬ 
sects — caterpillars,  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
crickets  and  white  grubs« — and  partly  on 
mice,  lizards,  earthworms  and  sometimes 
berries  or  small  fruits.  In  an  investiga¬ 
tion  some  years  ago  of  the  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  hops  in  New  York  .State  it  was 
fonud  that  the  skunk  was  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  natural  enemy  of  the  hop  grub. 
About  July  1,  when  the  grubs  are  nearing 
maturity,  numerous  holes  may  be  seen  in 
hop  hills  where  skunks  have  been  digging 
for  the  fat.  juicy  grubs.  Although  in¬ 
sects  furnish  a  very  large  part  of  the 
food  of  skunks,  it  must  be  noted  that  only 
those  insects  that  live  on  or  in  the  ground 
are  eaten,  for  the  kinds  of  skunks  found 
in  New  York  State  are  terrestrial  ani¬ 
mals,  and  unless  forced  to  do  so  seldom 
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Original  Model  of  Kansas  Alfalfa  Cultivator 
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Alfalfa  crop  is  well  started.  Quack  grass 
and  foxtail  are  the  worst  pests,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  the  Western  Alfalfa  fields,  and 
nu  thin  stands  of  Alfalfa  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  cultivation  to  keep  these 
old  grasses  in  subjection.  , Where  there 
is  a  full  stand  of  Alfalfa,  naturally  such 
plants  as  quack  grass  do  not  give  much 
trouble.  The  picture  shown  on  this  page 
illustrates  the  original  model  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  cultivator.  This  machine  was  built 
1”>  years  ago  by  John  Stabler  of  Meade, 
Kan.,  and  is  the  type  commonly  used. 
For  doing  this  work  a  tool  is  required 
1  bat  will  injure  as  few  plants  as  possible. 
The  teeth  should  have  a  rounded  or  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  and  arranged  so  as  to  have  a 
little  side  play.  It  is  said  that  the  disk 
or  cutaway  typos  of  cultivator  slice  off 
aud  kill  too  many  of  the  plants.  As 
stated,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  pay  in  many  of  our  Eastern  Al¬ 
falfa  fields,  but  the  conditions  in  Kansas 
are  such  that  it  evidently  does  pay,  aud 
ibis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  methods  should  be  devised  aud 
adapted  to  suit  local  conditions. 

The  Skunk  and  Corn  Ear  Worms 

II.  C.  Filer,  East  Hampton,  L,  I.,  N.  Y., 
page  800,  asks  how  to  poison  the  corn 
ear-worm.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
poison  the  worm  if  he  has  a  couple  of 
skunks  on  li is  farm,  as  these  little  fel¬ 
lows  will  eat  more  worms  than  the  poison 
will  ever  kill.  This  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Just  at  evening  the  worms  come 
out  and  go  to  the  ground.  If  you  look 
m  the  corn  field  in  the  morning  you  will 
see  where  the  skunk  has  dug  them  out. 
1  have  had  a  tame  one  ami  watched  him 


climb  trees,  shrubs  or  other  plants.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  skunk  cannot  be  of 
any  benefit  in  controlling  the  corn  ear- 
worm  referred  to  by  the  correspondent. 
The  moth  of  the  corn  ear-worm  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  silk  of  the  corn,  and  the  ear- 
worm  itself  lives  all  of  its  life  inside  the 
husks  of  the  ear,  usually  near  the  tip, 
but  often  half-way  down  the  length  of  the 
ear.  The  skunk  could  nut  possibly  climb 
a  stalk  of  corn,  even  had  it  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  do  so,  aiul  the  corn  ear-worm 
passes  its  life  secure  from  any  harm  that 
skunks  may  bring  to  it.  Unless  we  can 
find  some  efficient  parasites  for  the  corn 
ear-worm  we  shall  be  forced  probably  to 
fight  it  by  some  human  means,  and  the 
best  method  yet  known  to  11s  is  by  dust¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  the  ears  with  poison,  as 
described  in  Thk  IJ.  N.-Y.  for  March  1, 
1020,  page  SUB.  or.KN.v  w.  hkkkick. 


Leaf  Mold  as  Fertilizer 

1  have  a  quantity  of  black  soil  or  leaf 
mold,  such  as  we  find  in  the  woods  under 
the  trees.  It  seems  like  decayed  forest 
leaves  and  black  soil.  j.  s. 

A  good  sample  of  black  leaf  mold  will 
compare  very  well  with  the  average  stable 
manure  in  plant  food  value.  In  fact, 
some  samples  of  this  leaf  mold  have  con¬ 
siderably  more  nitrogen,  ton  for  ton,  than 
tin1  manure.  Leaf  mold,  however,  is 
usually  very  sour  aud  will  be  much  more 
effective  if  lime  can  be  used  along  with 
it.  Probably  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
haul  out  the  leaf  mold  during  the  Winter 
aud  make  it  into  a  compost  with  lime. 
This  is  not  always  possible,  but  if  the  leaf 
mold  can  lit'  used  in  the  same  way  that 
line  manure  is  handled,  and  a  fair  quality 
of  lime  worked  in  with  it.  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  get  good  results  in  garden  culture. 
As  is  the  case  with  manure,  leaf  mold  is 
usually  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  aud 
a  quantity  of  fine-ground  hone  or  acid 
phosphate  used  with  it  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
(mail  grain.  ^ 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  ot 
-JHBwDT  corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
—5,  Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters.  _ 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Pn. 
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Big  Profits  in" 
Baling  This  Year 1 
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STOP 


high  prices  and  demand  insure 
tremendous  profits  for  balers. 
Also  why  Sandwich  bales  2  to 
S  more  tons  per  day  without  < 
extra  labor — saving  $4.00  to 
$16.00  a  day  on  labor  alone. 
Von  clear  $10  to  $25  a  day  easy.  The  Sandwich  is  all  steel — 
lasts  a  life-time.  Supplies  own  motor  power — gas  or  kero¬ 
sene  fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction  clutch  on  press 
and  other  wonderful  improvements.  Tremendous  power  to  I 
handle  hay.  alfalfa,  straw.  FREE  BOOK  gives  guarantee  | 
and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  22  Wood  St,  SANDWICH. 
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OWN  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHER 


To  be  able  to  thresh  when  your 
grain  is  just  right  for  threshing— 
and  when  you  are  just  ready- 
means  a  yearly  saving  of  grain  and 
labor  that  will  pay  for  your  own 
thresher  in  a  very  few  seasons. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  at  least 
investigate  how  easy  it  is  to  break 
away  from  the  wasteful  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  method  of  waiting 
your  turn  for  a  custom  thresher 
to  come  around.  The  weather 
does  not  spare  your  grain  while 
you  are  waiting. 

If  you  own  a 


you  thresh  when  YOU  are  ready— not 
when  someone  else  is  ready.  Extra 
labor — always  costly  and  hard  to  get- 
will  not  need  to  stand  idle  waiting  for 
the  “threshing  rig”  to  arrive.  The  in¬ 
dividual  thresher  replaces  an  old 
method  that  is  far  too  costly  under  pre¬ 
sent-day  conditions. 

The  Gray  Individual  Thresher  is  made 
in  capacities  suitable  for  crops  of  all 
sizes.  With  an  80-year  reputation  for 
quality  and  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
pioneer  builders  of  individual  threshers 
you  can  invest  in  a  Gray  without  taking 
chances. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
suggestion  on  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
moderate  cost. 


A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc., 


BoxA-3Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sow,-,  Inc 
— Please  send  me  you) 
catalog  and  suggest  prop¬ 
er  equipment  for  farn 
devoting  about  —  acrei 
to  grain  crops.  Also  quoti 
prices. 
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\T/\#9  Be  ready  for  the  haying  season 
WW  •  by  nurehnsing  your  “Hoists-' 

early,  as  deliveries  will  be  slow.  Wc  are  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  our  time  to  this  particular  line,  and  can 
take  care  of  your  needs.  Write  for  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

11.13  STATE  STREET,  -  NORWICH.  N.  V. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Distributors 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Culture  of  Rhubarb  and  Gooseberries 

Will  you  give  us  whatever  information 
you  can  about  the  right  way  to  set  out 
and  care  for  rhubarb  and  gooseberries? 
Though  ground  has  been  abundantly  fer¬ 
tilized  with  well-rotted  manure,  the  rhu¬ 
barb  seems  to  “run  out”;  stems  grow 
smaller  aud  fewer ;  seed  stems  appear  al¬ 
most  with  the  first  growth  in  the  Spring. 
We  wish  to  find  out  where  the  trouble 
lies  and  start  again,  right,  if  possible,  as 
the  rhubarb  is  valuable  in  this  “fruitless” 
land.  I  have  not  tried  gooseberries  be¬ 
fore.  w.  E.  II. 

Eva,  Okla. 

The  rhubarb  of  our  gardens  is  said  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  colder  re¬ 
gions  of  Asia,  where  it  grows  and  thrives 
naturally  and  is  very  long  lived.  In  my 
observations  of  this  plant,  covering  a 
period  of  many  years,  I  find  that  where  the 
Winters  are  cold  and  of  long  duration 
the  plant  will  live  many  years,  and  where 
the  Winters  are  mild  and  short  it  will 
die  out  in  two  or  three  years.  Just  what 
is  the  reason  of  its  being  so  short  lived 
where  the  Winters  are  mild  and  of  short 
duration  I  am  unable  to  state  positively, 
but  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  long  growing  season  produces  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  root  systems,  causing  the 
plant's  early  death.  When  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  South  I  began  a  series  of  experiments 
with  this  plant  which,  if  I  could  have  re¬ 
mained  long  enough  to  carry  them  out  to 


with  no  feathers.  The  little  feathers 
which  had  grown  were  off  again,  and  this 
portion  extending  out  to  the  nock.  I 
took  the  11  chicks  and  mother  hen  and 
rubbed  them  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  lard  to  the  affected  spots.  Later 
tiwo  of  them,  which  appeared  worse  than 
the  others,  died,  possibly  directly  from 
the  cold  weather  and  indirectly  from  the 
soreness,  which,  I  presume,  was  caused 
by  lice.  I  removed  the  old  hen  from 
the  chicks  and  painted  them  as  above 
stated,  and  kept  them  in  a  warm  room 
for  the  night.  Please  state  if  I  have 
correctly  diagnosed  their  ailment,  and 
given  proper  treatment?  J.  M.  M. 

Virginia. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  loss  of  the 
feathers  noted  was  a  result  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lice,  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  depluming  mite  is  present  and  has 
caused  the  loss  of  feathers  over  the  bare 
spots.  If  so,  your  treatment  was  all 
right,  butt,  perhaps,  a  little  too  vigorous 
for  such  young  chicks.  Simple  vaseline 
or  lard  rubbed  into  the  skin  over  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  will  probably  suffice  for 
treatment,  with  protection  of  the  chicks 
from  exposure  and  suitable  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Air  Cell  in  Incubation 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  incubators,  and  I  would  like  in¬ 
formation  about  the  control  of  the  air  cell. 


The  Coming  Generation  on  the  Farm.  Fig.  318 


a  definite  conclusion,  would  have  been  of 
considerable  value.  My  idea  was  to  treat 
the  rhubarb  as  a  triennial  instead  of  per¬ 
ennial,  and  to  raise  plants  from  seed  of 
one’s  own  raising.  Instead  of  waiting  un¬ 
til  Spring  to  sow  them,  my  plan  was  to 
sow  them  as  soon  as  ripe  in  well-prepared, 
heavily  manured  soil  (the  seed  will  come 
up  very  quickly  if  sown  soon  as  ripe). 
They  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are 
to  stand,  in  rows  8  ft.  or  so  apart,  and 
the  seed  sown  thinly  in  the  rows.  When 
the  little  plants  have  made  a  second  or 
third  set  of  true  leaves,  thin  them  out  to 
stand  15  to  18  in.  apart  in  the  row.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
well  cultivated  many  of  them  will  make 
leaf  stalks  large  enough  to  use  by  early 
Fall,  and  give  almost  a  full  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Now  by  treating  the  plant 
as  a  triennial  and  making  a  new  sowing 
every  third  year  I  believe  the  growing  of 
rhubarb  in  the  Middle  South  and  South¬ 
west  can  be  made  a  proposition  of  assur¬ 
ance.  instead  of  one  of  doubt  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  Allow  some  of  your  plants 
to  ripen  seed  this  year,  and  try  the  plan 
as  stated  above,  and  I  tihink  you  will 
solve  your  problem  all  right.  All  seed 
stalks  should  be  cut  down  or  pulled  off 
when  small  except  those  you  wish  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed.  K. 


Chicks  Lose  Feathers 

I  have  some  eight-weeks-old  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  About  two  weeks  ago 
I  noticed  that  under  the  wings  was  bare, 


What  effect  does  moisture  have  on  the 
air  cell,  if  any?  What  effect  does  ven¬ 
tilation  have?  Can  the  air  cell  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  either  factor?  s.  K. 

As  a  practical  matter  in  incubation, 
definite  attempts  to  control  the  size  of 
the  air  cell  are  hardly  justified.  If  in¬ 
cubating  conditions  are  what  they  should 
be.  the  air  cell  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
only  a  very  marked  variation  from  the 
normal  would  need  to  be  given  attention. 
The  air  cell  varies  in  size  in  different 
eggs  kept  under  the  same  conditions,  as  it 
also  varies  in  position.  Anything  that 
increases  the  rate  of  evaporation  through 
(he  pores  of  (lie  shell  would  hasten  (lie 
development  of  the  air  cell.  Increased 
ventilation  of  the  machine  and  a  decrease 
in  the  moisture  of  the  air  within  the 
machine  would  have  this  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  decreased  ventilation  and 
added  moisture  would  retard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cell. 

The  air  cell,  at  first  very  small,  in¬ 
creases  in  size  quite  regularly  from  the 
first  to  the  nineteenth  day,  at  which  time 
it  should  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the 
space  within  the  shell.  As  suggested, 
however,  watching  the  air  cell  is  hardly 
a  practicable  way  of  keeping  tab  on  the 
work  of  the  incubator,  and  practical  op¬ 
erators  give  their  attention  to  keeping 
the  temperature  of  the  machine  at  the 
proper  point  and  supplying  any  needed 
additional  moisture  to  the  eggs  either  by 
moisture  pans  in  incubators,  with  which 
these  are  supplied,  or  by  adding  to  that 
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of  the  incubator  room  by  sprinkling  the 
floors  daily.  M.  b.  d. 

Poor  Hatch 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  my  hatch? 
The  eggs  looked  fine  during  the  whole 
hatch.  Every  germ  was  strong  and  alive. 
I  broke  one  egg  on  the  nineteenth  day 
and  found  a  large  chick  dead.  I  broke  a 
few  more  and  found  them  the  same  as 
the  first.  The  eggs  were  from  my  own 
stock  and  put  in  an  incubator.  2.800  size. 
The  chicks  died  in  the  last  stage.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  to  a  minute.  What 
can  be  the  matter?  a.  s. 

New  York. 

No  one  knows  why  so  many  chicks 
reach  full  development,  but  die  before 
hatching.  Many  such  are  found  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  incubator  hatches,  even  when 
the  proportion  of  living  chicks  is  high. 
In  some  cases  the  trouble  may  be  laid  to 
improper  care  of  the  breeding  stock,  re¬ 
sulting  in  low  vitality  and  inability  of 
the  germs  to  fully  complete  the  life  cycle. 
Improper  conditions  in  incubation  are 
doubtless  also  responsible  at  times  for 
the  same  condition,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  even  when  all  conditions  for  a  good 
hatch  are  present  there  will  be  some 
chicks  that,  do  not  leave  the  shell.  When 
this  proportion  of  unhatched  chicks  is 
disproportionately  large  there  should  be  a 
review  of  all  the.  facts  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  are  known,  and  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  any  cause  that  may  exist 
in  care  of  breeding  stock,  care  of  eggs 
before  incubation,  operation  of  incubator 
or  elsewhere  in  the  cycle.  Without 
knowing  all  the  conditions  present  it 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  any 
one  at  a  distance  to  point  out  possible 
sources  of  trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Feeding:  Correspondence  Course 
in  Henkeeping. 

_  1.  I  would  like  a  full  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  of  scratch  feed  for  hens  and  pullets, 
also  a  full  balanced  ration  of  dry  mash, 
and  a  good  ration  for  chicks  to  keep 
them  going  from  hatching  to  maturity. 
Are  cowpeas  fed  to  hens  whole  or 
cracked?  A  balanced  ration  for  hens 
should  contain  nearly  the  same  number 
of  yolks  and.  whites  in  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion  of  foods,  should  it  not?  What 
amount  of  food  should  a  laying  hen  con¬ 
sume  for  a  day?  2.  Do  you  consider 
the  Black  Leghorn  as  good  as  or  equal 
to  the  White  Leghorn  for  egg  production? 
3.  I  received  a  booklet  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  asking  me  to  take  a 
course  by  mail  in  poultry  keeping,  and 
a  special  cut  in  half  rate  for  the  course. 
If  it  is  so  good  I  should  not  think  they 
would  need  to  cut  the  rates  to  get  plenty 
of  scholars.  What  is  their  standing, 
and  do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  take  it? 
Regular  price  is  .$50.  special  rate  $25  and 
$30  by  installments — sounds  fishy  to  me. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  M. 

A  scratch  grain  mixture  containing 
one-half  part  whole  or  cracked  corn  and 
the  other  half  made  up  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats  aud  buckwheat,  or  such  of  them  as 
are  available,  to  be  fed  in  connection  with 
a  mash  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats, 
gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap,  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  well-balanced  ration  for  laying 
hens.  A  balanced  ration  is  not  one  con¬ 
taining  materials  for  an  equal  number 
of  yolks  and  whites  but  one  in  which  the 
protein  and  carbohydrate,  or  egg  produc¬ 
ing  and  heat  and  energy  producing  ele¬ 
ments  are  combined  in  such  proportions 
that  enough  of  each  will  be  furnished 

2.  Young  chicks  should  have  corn  and 
wheat  and  a  mash  mixture  similar  to 
the  following :  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap, 
all  in  equal  parts.  For  chicks  under 
four  weeks  of  age  the  wheat  may  be 
cracked  and  finely  cracked  corn  should 
be  used.  The  hulls  also  should  be  sifted 
from  the  ground  oats  and  the  coarser 
parts  from  the  beef  scrap.  Cow  peas  as 
a  part  of  the  poultry  ration  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  known  in  the  Northern 
States.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  are 
used  where  they  are  available  and  that 
they  form  a  part  of  many  commercial 
poultry  rations. 

The  amount  of  food  consumed  per  day 
varies  with  the  breed,  number  of  eggs 
being  laid  and  other  conditions.  The 
heavier  breeds  consume  more  than  do  the 
lighter  and  all  breeds  more  during  the 
season  of  high  production.  In  general 
terms  the  food  consumption  of  laying 
hens  may  be  said  to  be  between  80  and 
85  pounds  each  per  year  or  about  three 
and  one  half  ounces  per  day,  this  being 
I  he  amount  of  whole  and  ground  grain, 
exclusive  of  green  stuff,  etc. 

3.  I  do  not.  consider  any  other  variety 
or  breed  equal  to  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  in  egg  production,  though  indi¬ 
vidual  flocks  have  beaten  the  Leghorn 
in  laying  contests. 

4.  I  have  never  known  of  any  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  in  anything  that 
seemed  to  me  worth  their  cost.  Read¬ 
ing  the  bulletins  of  the  State  experiment 
stations,  such  books  upon  poultry  culture 
as  are  not  published  to  boom  some  “sys¬ 
tem”  or  swell  the  volume  of  cheap  poul¬ 
try  literature  for  advertising  or  premium 
purposes  and  actual  experience  in  the 
work  will  do  more  to  make  an  intelligent 
poultryman  than  any  correspondence 
course  possibly  can.  If  you  wish  to 
read  and  do  not  know  what  to  read,  ask 
your  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  for  their  bulletins  upon 
poultry  culture  and  advice  as  to  books 
worth  purchasing  and  reading.  M.  B.  D. 
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THE  FIRST  cord  tire 

made  in  America  was 
a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  still  makes  the 
first  cord  tire  in  America— 

Hhe  Silvertown  Cord 
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ONE  OF  OHIO’S  MANY  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

is  the  sturdy  structural  steel  arch  which  gives  extra 
strength  at  the  point  of  greatest  strain  in  a  manure 
spreader.  Steel  arch  extending  upward  from  the 
main  steel  body  frame  holds  spreader  securely  to¬ 
gether  and  keeps  the  bed  from  sagging. 


The  Famous  OHIO  Spreader 

Lasts  Longer- -Costs  Less  to  Maintain 

Farm  help  now  costs  so  much  that  every  hour  of  it 
must  be  devoted  to  actual  production.  Therefore,  you 
should  purchase  dependable  implements,  so  that  your 
expensive  men  need  not  spend  half  their  time  tinkering 
and  repairing. 


Likewise,  the  increased  cost  of  implements  has  added 
to  your  investment  so  that  today  you  are  compelled  to 
purchase  “Built  to  Last”  machinery.  You  are  obliged 
to  purchase  quality  products;  the  ones  that  last  longer, 
cost  less  for  upkeep  and  conserve  your  labor. 


The  Famous  OHIO  Spreader 

fulfills  all  of  these  requirements. 
It  is  built  for  the  hardest  service. 
Every  spreader  is  backed  by  forty 
years  of  successful  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  which  insures 
you  against  troubles  and  expen¬ 
sive  maintenance. 

Two  styles — Bellevue,  No.  10 
and  Ohio,  No.  15. 


The  Famous 
OHIO  Line 

Cultivators,  Listers, 

Disc  Harrows,  Lever  Harrows 
Corn  and  Cotton  Planters. 
Pulverizers,  Clod  Crushers, 
Spreaders,  Hay  Presses, 
One-Horse  Cultivators, 

Shovel  Plows, 

Garden  Cultivators, 

Steel  Shapes,  etc. 


Transfer  stocks  at  convenient 
points  insure  prompt  delivery. 

See  your  dealer  today. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


SPREADERS 


Just  What  You  Want  For  Summer  Footwear 

CANVAS  WELT  SHOES  til  lir  ■«  li  mill  Olive 
Grey — will,  a  fall  leather  tip,  s,ilt,l 
eatiier  iimeraole,  can  he  reiappr.l, 
aitfi  taps  aewed  mi.  Either  leather 
m  Neo) I ll  mien,  every  pail  uf  the 
Neoiin,  carrying  a  guarantee 
■om  the  Un.nlyear  Tire  and 
It nbher  Company. 

Men’s  Sires.  6-11  S3.95 

Boys’s  Sizes,  l-5'/2  3.50 
Little  Men's  Sizes, 
8-131/2 . 2.95 

Part-el  Paxl 
Prepaid 


Mail  Your  Order  Today 
Delay  means  Disappointment 

Bank  References  : 

Brockton  National  Bank 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

TheB.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brocton,  Mass. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Why  injure  your 
crops?  Whv  reduce 
production?  W  ti  y 
kill  foliagethat  helps 
to  feed  your  plants 
and  vines?  Why  kill 
your  trees? 


USE 

BUG  DEATH 

Contains  no  Arsenic  or  Paris  Green 

The  safe  insecticide  on  your  plants, 
vegetables,  etc.  W rite  lor  booklets,  etc 

0BE  BUO  DEATH  APHIS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
Uanforth  Chemical  Co..  Leominster,  Mass 


Agents 

coi.i.r. 


sum:  a  hoi. i, tit  an  lim  it,  sell  mum 
it  parent  |iatcli  for  iiiptnutly  memlinp 
in  all  ii  1 1- n  h  I  I  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  i 
1'TE  11  PO.  CO.,  lii-pi.  I  OS.  A  iimteriluiii. 


AGENTS— Maw  in  mild  18  Sprayers  and  Autowaxhern  oue 
Saturday ;  Prnlltn.  82  SO  each;  Square  Deal:  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  If  ISI.I.It  CO  Ml*  AN  V.  Johnstown. Ohio 

BINDER  TWINE 

Oi-t  our  Astonishingly  low  prion  to  Uraiigi-s.  Equity  Unions, 
Farm  Bureaus,  ole.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Free  samples. 

THKO.  HUHT  &  SONS,  Box  -10.  MKLBUSE,  OHIO 


Rebuilt  Motorcycles  ni"*JXrteulZv- 

Davidsons  Indiana,  X's,  etc.  #50  up.  List  H. 

Carl  W.  Kush  Co.,  5IG  Broad  St  ,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  American  Woolen 
Company  of  Massachusetts,  a  corporation 
which  manufactures  one-fifth  of  the 
woolen  cloth  used  in  this  country ;  the 
American  Woolen  Company  of  New  York, 
sales  organization  for  the  parent  con¬ 
cern,  and  William  M.  Wood,  president  of 
them  both,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  for  the  New  York  district 
May  26  under  those  provisions  of  the 
Lever  law  which  make  criminal  any  deal¬ 
ing  in  certain  necessaries  of  life  at  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable  prices.  Account¬ 
ants  who  came  to  testify  told  the  jury 
that  they  had  found  that  the  profit  of 
the  companies  during  1919 — in  which 
year  there  was  a  strike  lasting  five 
months  in  most  of  their  46  mills — was 
$15,513,414,  the  output  during  the  year 
being  only  49,000;000  yards,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  normal  yearly  output  being  70.- 
000,000  yards,  and  that  in  the  present 
year,  when  apparently  for  the  first  time 
the  “cost  plus”  system  of  price-fixing 
was  adopted,  the  amount  of  profits  aver¬ 
aged  seems  to  be  from  300  to  400  per  cent 
above  those  of  1919. 

Leslie  II.  and  Clarence  H.  Cooke,  who 
do  business  on  the  curb  markets  as  L.  II. 
Cooke  &  Co..  200  Broadway,  New  York, 
were  indicted  May  28  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  on  charges  of  using  the  mails- 
to  defraud  investors.  Each  was  held  in 
$2,500  bail  by  Judge  A.  N.  Hand  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  The  brok¬ 
ers  applied  the  instalment  plan  idea  to  the 
purchase  of  stocks,  agreeing  to  buy  and 
hold  securities  for  investors  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  20  per  cent  of  the  cost.  But 
instead  of  making  the  stock  purchases 
they  diverted  the  instalments  to  their 
own  use,  it  is  charged,  and  staved  off  im¬ 
pending  calamity  by  assuring  their  clients 
that  delay  in  delivering  the  stock  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  The  indictments  refer  to  four 
excuses  employed  by  the  brokers — failure 
of  the  issuing  company  to  transfer  the 
stock  ;  failure  of  the  issuing  company  to 
issue  certificates ;  removal  of  offices  and 
consequent  confusion;  unusual  activity  of 
the  market  swamping  them  with  work. 
Eight  counts  are  included  in  the  indict¬ 
ments. 

Convicted  of  profiteering  in  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  Weeds.  Inc.,  of  Binghamton.  N.  Y., 
and  Gordon  II.  Smith,  general  manager 
of  the  firm,  were  fined  jointly  $31,000 
May  28  by  Judge  Martin  T.  M'anton  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  This  is  the  second  conviction  for 
profiteering  in  clothing  in  the  United 
States,  the  first  one  being  that  of  John  A. 
Roberts  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Utica,  two  weeks 
before  in  the  same  court.  The  Weeds 
firm  was  convicted  on  seven  counts  of  an 
eight-count  indictment,  the  remaining 
count  being  thrown  out  because  of  an 
error. 

The  traffic  bureau  of  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City* has  made 
a  complete  survey  of  the  losses  to  local 
business  arising  from  the  harbor  and 
railroad  tieups.  Fifty  million  dollars 
would  not  be  a  high  estimate  of  business 
lost  since  the  start  of  the  coastwise  strike 
on  March  12.  the  report  states.  When 
the  railroad  “outlaw”  strike  was  at  its 
worst,  the  loss  was  not  less  than  $1,000.- 
000  a  dav.  With  transportation  only 
partly  tied  up  as  it  is  now  the  loss  is 
figured  at  $500,000  a  day.  This  amount 
does  not  take  into  account  the  loss  in 
wages.  There  are  11.000  workers  on 
strike  in  trades  which  affect  freight  move¬ 
ment.  These  men  probably  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  more  than  $2,000,000  in  wages,  it 
is  estimated.  The  diversion  of  exports 
is  nut  at  40  to  80  per  cent. 

Fire  on  a  pier  at  Galveston.  Tex., 
June  1.  caused  a  loss  of  about  $1,000,000. 
Tn  addition  to  the  pier  damage,  an  im¬ 
mense  qu.  itity  of  sisal  hemp  was  de- 
stroved. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  President 
Wilson  issued  a  formal  proclamation  May 
20  relinquishing  Government  control  over 
cereals  June  1  and  returning  the  trade  to 
private  control. 

Three  big  evening  sessions  are  to  he  an 
important  feature  of  the  annual  Summer 
field  meeting  which  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station  will  hold 
at  the  College  Farm.  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J..  June  10-19.  inclusive.  Hon.  David 
II.  Agaus.  of  Three  Bridges,  is  to  deliver 
an  address  on  “The  Farmer  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature”  at  the  first  of  these  meetings, 
which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June 
10.  Community  singing,  led  by  I.  T. 
Francis,  County  Agent  for  Essex,  has 
been  planned  to  add  to  the  social  aspect 
of  the  affair,  which  will  end  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  all  the  field  meeting  guests,  given 
by  the  Experiment  Station  and  college 
staff.  “Developing  Community  Conscious¬ 
ness  and  Leadership”  will  be  tin*  subject  for 
discussion  at  a  joint  meeting  of  tin*  State 
Council  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  college 
to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening  in  the 
Ballantine  gymnasium.  Several  noted 
speakers  will  address  the  guests  at  a  gath¬ 
ering  on  Friday  evening.  W.  N.  Giles, 
master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
will  be  introduced  by  Walter  IT.  Havens, 
master  of  the  New  Jersey  Grange. 

According  to  the  report  of  Alexander 
T.  Vogelsang,  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  over  1.000.000  acres  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  has  been  surveyed  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  AhiHvit  to  the  eml  that  it  tuny 


be  available  for  entry  and  patent  under 
public  domain  laws.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  land  is  within  country  traversed 
by  or  tributary  to  the  Government  rail¬ 
road  now  being  constructed  in  Alaska. 
Under  the  coal  lands  leasing  law  enacted 
in  October.  1914,  coal  lands  in  Behring 
River,  Cook  Inlet.  Matanuska  and  Ne- 
nnna  coal  fields  have  been  divided  into 
leasing  blocks  or  units  ready  for  sale. 
The  two  last-named  fields  are  tributary 
to  the  Government  railroad.  New  town- 
sites  have  been  established  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
and  lots  for  business  and  residential  pur¬ 
poses  disposed  of  through  the  Land  and 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission.  As  soon  as  ar¬ 
rangements  are  completed  for  traffic  on 
the  Government  railroad  large  numbers  of 
settlers  are  expected  to  rush  into  the 
agricultural  districts. 

WASHINGTON.— By  a  vote  of  52  to 
23  the  Senate  adopted  June  1  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  that  “the  Congress  hereby 
respectfully  declines  to  grant  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  the  power  to  accept  a  mandate  over 
Armenia.”  The  votes  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  for  the  mandate  were  all  cast  by 
Democrats.  Thirteen  Democrats  joined 
the  Republicans  in  supporting  the  reso¬ 
lution.  They  were:  Beckham  (Ivy.) 
Chamberlain  (Ore.),  Dial.  Gerry  (R.  I.). 
Harris  (Ga. ),  Myers  (Mont.),  Nugent 
*(N.  .T.).  Poinoreue  (Ohio).  Reed  (Mo.) 
Shields  (Tenn.).  Smith  (Ga.),  Thomas 
(Colo.).  Walsh  (Mass.). 

^  Fuel  shortage  is  widespread  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  bound  to  be 
inconvenience  and  poor  transportation  un¬ 
til  the  railroads  can  build  uew  equipment, 
Edgar  (’.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  revealed 
June  1  in  letters  to  Senator  Lodge 
(Mass.)  and  Senator  Kellogg  (Minn.). 

House  conferees  on  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Bill  June  1  accepted  with  slight 
modifications  Senate  amendments  exempt¬ 
ing  ship  owners  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
from  excess  profit  taxes  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  net  earnings  of  such  vessels, 
provided  tin  equivalent  sum  was  set  aside 
for  new  ships  to  be  constructed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  yards.  To  meet  the  objections  of 
New  England  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives.  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
amended  provisions  prohibiting  shipments 
by  water  between  points  in  the  United 
States  except  in  American  vessels  so  as 
to  apply  to  the  Alaskan  trade  only.  It. 
was  said  that  such  a  provision  would 
work  a  hardship  against  New  England. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  17-18 — Guernseys.  Dispersal  sale, 
Anna  Dean  Farm  herd,  Barberton.  Ohio. 

•Tune  18 — Ilolsteins.  E.  E.  Risley, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

June  19  —  Berkshires.  Piping  Rock 
Farms.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

June  26 — Dispersal  sale,  registered 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  and  registered 
Berkshire  swine.  Greeuore  Farm, 
Penllyn.  Pa. 

Oct.  13-14 — Ilolsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14  —  Ilolsteins.  West  Michigan 
Holstein  Breeders’  semi-annual  sale.  W. 
R.  Harper  Middleville,  Mich,  secretary. 

Oct.  28-29 — Ilolsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe.  Wis.  L.  L.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  semi-annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis.  Francis 
Darcey,  manager. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Summer  Field  Meeting,  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College.  College  Farm, 
New  Brunswick,  June  16-19. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School.  State 
College.  Pa..  June  28. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Henry  IT.  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  Hill  Farm.  Burlington.  N.  J., 
July  24. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

1  Torn ol  1  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 


Nova  Scotia  has  been  blessed  with 
nearly  four  weeks  of  continuous  fine 
weather.  Today  (May  27)  the  Graven- 
stein  blossoms  are  commencing  to  break 
and  we  are  hurnying  up  the  pre-bloom 
snray  of  modified  Bordeaux.  The  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  down  till  it  is  answered.  "Ts 
it  a  coincidence  that  when  Nova  Scotia 
used  lime-sulphur  our  apple  crop  steadily 
diminished,  and  when  Nova  Scotia  ceased 
to  use  lime-sulphur  our  crop  steadily  in¬ 
creased.”  My  own  orchard  looks  better 
than  usual,  partly  because  T  use  lots  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (thanking  Prof.  Ballou 
for  this  i .  spray  with  scalecide  (thanking 
one  or  two  members  of  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  this),  and  use 
modified  Bordeaux  with  the  kick  re¬ 
moved  for  black  spot  and  bugs. 

With  the  labor  shortage  which  wo  have 
here,  though  not  so  badly  ns  with  you.' 
many  growers  are  buying  dusters.  My 
neighbor  has  sold  22  dusters  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  of  about  10  miles  by  four  miles  wide. 
The  United  Fruit  Companies  are  also  sell¬ 
ing  another  duster  in  the  same  territory. 
Prohablv  two-thirds  of  the  dust  used  will 
be  Prof.  Sander's  copper  sulphate  and 
hydrated  lime  compound,  though  much 
sulnhur  dust  is  also  used. 

Our  armies  last  year  were  harvested  in 
had  shape.  Many  of  mine  were  frozen 
from  three  to  six  times.  There  has  been 
much  Winter  injury  on  low  ground 
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Notes  and  Comments 

Professor  Massey  makes  some  remarks 
about  the  comparative  quality  of  the 
Staymari  apple  when  grown  in  different 
localities,  and  this  subject  forms  one  of 
flu-  most  important  factors  in  successful 
fruit-flowing.  Plant  only  the  varieties 
that  are  adapted  t  >  your  section,  and 
never  plant  a  variety  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  a  fancy  sample  of  that  va- 
rietv.  bought,  in  a  fruit  store,  lias  pleased 
\oiir  palate,  for  the  chances  are  that 
when  such  trees  come  into  bearing  you 
will  swear  the  nurseryman  has  substi¬ 
tuted  an  inferior  variety.  A  few  Wine- 
sap  trees  have  been  planted  here  in 
Northern  Vermont.  They  hear  small, 
handsome  apples,  but  no  one  would  ever 
recognize  the  variety.  The  quality  is 
such  that  the  boys  never  stmil  them,  the 
pigs  never  eat  them,  and  the  railroad 

worm  never  touches  them.  But  we  can 
beat  Minnesota  on  Wealtliys,  if  we  grow 
ihem  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  we  can  beat 
the  world  in  growing  McIntosh  and 
Fameuse,  if  we  plant  on  a  similar  soil. 
If  we.  plant  any  of  these  on  a  clay  soil,  we 
get  a  sharp  and  slightly  acrid  flavor. 
Bethel,  Peewaukee  and  Blue  Pearmain 
are  among  the  best  of  the  cooking  va¬ 
rieties,  though  they  are  not  classed  as  de¬ 
sirable  dessert  varieties.  However,  bj 
growing  them  upon  a  heavy  clay  loam 
we  can  produce  them  of  such  a  quality 
as  to  tit  them  for  any  table.  We  produce 
some  very  fair  Baldwins  and  (Jreenings 
and  Spies  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  But 
our  Baldwins  are  inferior  to  those  grown 
in  Massachusetts,  our  Greenings  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  grown  in  Central  New 
York,  and  Spies  do  not  compare  with 
those  grown  in  Michigan.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties,  and  the  Ben  Davis  is  fit  for 
little  else  than  for  making  mallet  heads, 
while  in  Missouri  the  Baldwin  is  an  early 
Fall  apple  of  little  value,  and  the  Ben 
Davis  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Winter 
dessert  fruits.  Instances  of  this  kind  can 
be  multiplied  almost  without  number,  and 
the  moral  is  the  study  and  adaptability  of 
the  varieties  you  wish  to  plant  to  your 
soil  and  climate  before  launching  out  very 
heavily  with  them. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  the  grafting  of  tomatoes  upon  potato 
vines.  I  have  done  considerable  work 
along  this  line,  and  have  produced  a  few 
plants  with  very  fair  fruits  of  both  kinds. 
The  plants  make  an  interesting  novelty, 
but  are  of  no  practical  value.  I  have  | 
had  altogether  tlie  best  success  iu  making 
the  unions  by  using  the  so-called  saddle-  , 
graft.  I  have  never  made  a  scion  live  it'  j 
inserted  as  a  cleft-graft.  Neither  have  I 
had  any  success  in  grafting  a  potato  upon 
a  tomato  vine.  It  would  naturally  seem 
as  though  the  .scion  would  exercise  some 
influence  upon  the  stock,  and  also  that 
the  reverse  would  he  true.  Yet  during 
the  first  year,  at  least,  no  such  influence 
is  appreciable.  However,  I  understand 
that  the  Ohio  Station  has  begun  work  on 
the  problem,  and  will  carry  it  through  a 
number  of  generations,  so  we  may  look 
for  some  interesting,  if  not  practical,  re¬ 
sults. 

On  page  220  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
effects  or  horseradish  upon  eider.  The 
answer  is  purely  theoretical,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  chemist.  Practically 
the  effect  of  grated  horseradish,  if  put 
into  cider,  will  be  to  act  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  fo  some  extent.  It  will  also  lessen 
the  density  of  the  water  in  making  it 
apparently  as  thin  as  water.  It  will 
change  the  color  of  the  cider  from  the 
rich  amber  to  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  cloudy 
and  somewhat  filthy  appearance,  and  it 
will  utterly  annihilate  the  characteristic 
flavor  of  the  cider,  substituting  therefor 
a  totally  different,  but  indescribable  fla¬ 
vor  which  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  use 
horseradish  in  this  connection  depends 
wholly  upon  the  individual  taste  of  the 
person  using  the  beverage.  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
stagnant  water. 

On  nage  264  there  is  a  letter  describ¬ 
ing  the  probable  cause  of  a  poor  draft 
in  chimneys  as  being  occasioned  by  sur- 
yomidin"  buildings  shutting  off  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  and  thus  forming  a  pocket  | 
into  which  the  heavier  air  settles.  The  1 
letter  intimates  that  the  only  way  to  i 
remedy  the  trouble  is  to  make  the  chim-  I 
ney  higher  ;  hut  it  is  not.  I  had  trouble 
that  kind  several  years  ago.  Sur¬ 
rounding  buildings  so  interfered  with  the 
circulation  that  whenever  the  stove  be¬ 
came  cool  the  draft  would  pour  down  the 
chimney  and  out  of  the  stove  with  suf- 
ncient  force  to  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  light  the  fire,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
burning  after  being  lighted.  It  was 

neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  add 

<o  the  height  of  the  chimney,  hut  T  got 
around  Hie  difficulty  by  fitting  a  “tee” 
in  the  joint,  of  pipe  next  the  chimney. 

i  lien,  when  necessary  to  build  a  tiro,  or 

ii  lienever  the  chimney  failed  to  draw  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  I  would  remove  the  cap  from 
i  ne  tee,  saturate  a  newspaper  with  kero¬ 
sene,  light  it.  insert  it  in  the  pipe  and 
renlaee  the  cap.  Sometimes  the  ldaze 
"0,i'd  follow  iu  the  reverse  direction, 
even  to  the  stove,  but  after  a  moment  it 
would  change  and  go  shooting  with  tre¬ 
mendous  force  up  the  chimney,  and  there 
would  he  no  move  trouble  until  the  stove 
became  cool  again.  To  he  sure,  this  was 
something  of  a  nuisauce.  hut  it  did  the 
business  and  kept  the  chimney  free  from 
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Two  Features 
On  This  Binder 
Mffl  Appreciate 
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AMONG  the  many  advantages  of  the  John  Deere 
Binder,  there  are  two  features  that  you  will  particu¬ 
larly  appreciate — the  Quick  Turn  Tongue  Truck  and  the 
specially  designed  Bundle  Carrier.  The  Truck  saves 
work  for  your  horses  and  the  carrier  saves  work  for  you. 

GRAIN  BINDER 

The  Quick  Turn  Tongue  Truck  on  the  John  Deere  has  a  number  of  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  truck.  Its  axle  is  flexibly  mounted — wheels  conform  to,  and 
they  hold  to  their  work  in  uneven  ground  to  keep  the  binder  running  straight,  and 
to  take  off  side-draft  from  the  horses — the  truck  doesn’t  slue  and  is  free  of  strain. 
Because  the  wheels  of  the  truck  turn  faster  than  the  pole,  you  can  make  clean, 
square  corners — an  advantage  you  do  not  get  ordinarily.  You  will  like  this  truck 
also  because  of  its  extreme  simplicity  and  its  all-steel  durable  construction. 

The  bundle  carrier  on  the  John  Deere  Binder  will  appeal  to  you.  It  dumps  easily 
— no  effort  required.  The  teeth  drop  into  the  stubble  and  the  forward  movement  of 
the  binder  folds  the  teeth  back,  leaving  the  bundles  in  one  place  ready  for  shocking 
— not  scattered.  Returning  the  carrier  to  receiving  position  is  easy  because  the 
teeth  instantly  rise  out  of  the  stubble — no  dragging. 
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The  All-Steel  Quick 
Turn  Truck 


Bear  in  mind  also  that  simple  adjustments  are  provided 
to  keep  the  John  Deere  bundle  carrier  in  easy  working 
order  during  the  entire  life  of  the  machine — an  advan¬ 
tage  of  great  importance  to  you. 


Knew  More  Abnilf  There  are  many  good  features  in 
~.n.°V^IV10reTC:D  ,  1  the  John  Deere  Binder  to  make  it 

This  Better  Binder  a  dependable  and  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  for  you.  Get  our  big 
Harvester  Catalog  that  tells  all  about  these  features  on  John 
Deere  harvesting  machinery.  Write  tor  this  book  today.  Ad¬ 
dress  a  card  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  GB  -540. 


The  Easily 
Operated 
Bundle  Carrier 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


!WOOD  PIPE! 


Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  bo  in¬ 
stil  lied  for  one-half  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Bine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  help? 

How  dig  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  andin  time  for  the 
best  market?  r~  . 

Engine 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Digger 
will  dig  your  potatoes  in  two-thirds  the  usual 
time.  Saves  two  horses  for  other  work.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  “New  Way” 
Engine.  You  can  stop  the  Digger  and  the  engine 
will  clear  the  machine. 
Automatic  throw  -  out 
clutch  prevents  break¬ 
age.  Engine  is  quickly 
interchangeable  for  Iron 
Age  Engine  Sprayer. 
We  also  make  threeother 
styles,  one  of  which  will 
surely  meet  your  con¬ 
dition.  We  make  a  full 
lineof  potato  machinery. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 

( 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box96H.  Grenlocb,  N.  J. 


PAINT 


SI, 35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  suppiv  you  with  paint  for  any  pur 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  ^atisfactiontluarauteed. 
».)n  orders  for  thirty  rations  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  no  inis  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PASNT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


Thomas  Edison 

ENDORSES  THE 

WATER  GROUND 

PRINCIPLE 


AMERICA’S  greatest  authority  on  electricity  says  “Lightning  rods  will 
«■  protect  buildings,  provided  a  good  contact  is  made  with  wet  earth.” 
The  Security  system  insures  a  permanently  damp  ground  rod  by  placing 
it  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  which  makes  this  rod  carry  off  electricity, 
even  in  the  dryest  weather. 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

have  been  made  and  used  for  more  than  28  years.  Endorsed  by  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  Where  they  are  used,  a  lower  insurance  premium  is  usually  allowed. 
Take  no  chances.  Get  the  scientifically’  correct  water  ground  Security  and  be  sure 
you  are  protected.  Write  for  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  Security  dealer. 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Company 

504  Pine  Street  Burlington,  Wis. 
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INC  hen  r»-o*t'.  CASHING  truck*.  <a\»  — _ 

and  EXTINCLISHINC  FIRES,  Hr.  W 

For  12  >**,*  the  U*t.  INEXPENSIVE. 

A  bi*  time  and  property  »a*«r  Send  ■  4 

for  catalogue  and  valuable  receipt*  y™  ^ 

FREE.  4 CENTS  WANTED — ?<ll*  od 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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That  Unusual  Flavor 

"Wholesome,  Rich,  Delightful 

that  comes  from  blending  malt¬ 
ed  barley  with  whole  wheat  is 
distinctive  of 

Grape*Nuts 

This  food  is  ready  cooked.eco- 
nomical,  easily  digested  and 
very  nourishing. 

SoJd  by  grocers 
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For 
Every 
Farm  Use 

^  jp  Plowing,  Disking,  Pulver- 
izing  and  Harrowing,  Miscel- 
laneous  Belt  Work,  Shelling, 
Shredding,  Feed  Grinding,  Hauling, 
Harvesting, Threshing,  Binding,  Baling, 
Planting,  and  Seeding,  Stump  Pulling, 
Sawing  Wood,  Ensilage  Cutting  and 
Silo  Filling. 


FRICKS  Dot* TRICK 

Saves  Labor  and  Time 
Is  Durable  and  Efficient 

Write  for  Catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


SS[?  Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
sr  to  the  axle  spindle  and 
»  wheel  hub  what  good 
■■  lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

,  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
>.  OF  NEW  YORK 

"  New  York  Buffalo 
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r*  P  I  IAS  6  woodland;  Imlancn cleared 

ror  bale— Acres  u,'dIo‘'i'ha‘'d;  »'>•** i»oub«: 

*  all  liuprovemeuta;  coiuiiiu- 

diom  outbuildings;  lul  of  implement«;on  state  rood,  Ifcin. 
from  depot.  Terms  on  inquiry.  CARL  A.  KAHLBAUM,  Manuel,  H  I 


'X7S7‘e  Sell  Farms 

lao  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-room  house.  New  3(ix(>0  barn,  lien,  lu>e.  milk 
and  ice  houses.  Garage;  12  row  boats.  Stock  and 
tools  included  lor  IB  1 0,500.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  New  York  State  farms  for  sale. 

MANUEVIt  LE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  luc.,  Oept.  I.  Olean.  N  Y 


Productive  Eastern  Shore  r™u"<!r“»dcl>cHi“c  Imd 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANOT  &  MORRIS,  Fcdcraliluno.  Md. 

For  Sal t-Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  feet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


When  thestand  is  thin — whenevery 
spear  of  hay  helps,  then  is  when  you 
will  most  appreciate  the  N.F.K.  Mower — 
the  mower  that  gets  all  the  hay  under 
all  condil ions. 

The  easy  operating,  vertical  lift 
enables  you  to  cut  close  to  trees,  stumps  or 
boulders  with  t  he  least  loss  of  hay.  The 
close-fitting,  keen-cutting  knife  floats  in 
and  out  of  depressions,  and  gets  every 
blade. 

The  N.F.K.  is  just  the  kind  of 
mower  you  would  buy  if  you  weretoorder 
one  built  to  your  own  specifications.  It: 
has  every  desirable  modern  improvement 
that  goes  to  make  a  belter  mower.  It.  is 
a  $125.00  mower  in  every  detail  excepting 
only  the  price.  The  quality  is.  right— it 
must  lie  to  meet  our  broad  “ money  back 
if  you  want  it  ”  guarantee. 

Avoid  high  prices  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes  by  getting  our  prices  before  you 
buy  farm  equipment  of  any  kind. 

J  Ask  fordescriptivecirculurandour 
New  Spring  Supplement,  showing  season¬ 
able  farm  tools  of  all  kinds  at  “Short 
Line”  prices — the  lowest  prices  at  which 
good  implements  can  lie  sold. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


You  are  not  well  dressed 

if  your  shoes  need  shining. 

If  you  take  pride  in  the  appearance 

of  your  car  you  will  at  once  fit 

Schrader  Kwik-on-an-off  Dust  Caps 
,  * 

ou  all  your  tires.  Not  only  do  they 

*  %r* 

give  a  touch  of  elegance  to  the  car 

*  «, 

but  they  save  time  and  effort  in  the 
r 

attaching  and  detaching. 

Price  50  cents  per  set  of  four.. 


Juno  12,  1920 

An  Ohio  Veteran’s  Experiment 

Part  II. 


Overhead  Expenses.  —  All  manufac¬ 
turers  have  two  classes  of  expenses.  One 
is  for  labor  and  material,  the  other  for 
building  or  shop,  with  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  same,  among  which  comes 
interest,  insurance,  heat  and  light,  watch¬ 
men,  etc.  These  latter  are  known  as 
overhead  expenses,  and  have  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  determining  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
more  men  can  he  worked  in  a  shop  with¬ 
out  crowding  then  it  lessens  cost,  as  heat, 
light  and  insurance  are  not  increased. 
What  is  true  of  shops  is  also  true  of 
agricultural  operations.  The  gardener  on 
land  worth  several  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  lias  to  diminish  the  percentage  of 
overhead  costs  by  hotter  tillage  and  mul¬ 
tiple  cropping.  The  farmer  on  low-priced 
land  can  neglect  corners  and  half  till  his 
ground,  hut  the  gardener  must  give  every 
foot  of  ground  careful  attention  and  see 
that  the  crops  not  only  arc  well  started 
but  well  taken  care  of. 

Make  Idle  Land  Work. — There  are 
thousands  of  homes  where  this  paper  goes 
where  more  or  less  ground  is  idle  that 
could  produce  something.  For  example, 
flower  borders,  if  sown  in  rows  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  permanent  flower  planting, 
could  produce  early  radishes,  lettuce  and 
bunch  onions.  On  my  garden-  onion  sets 
planted  in  March,  only  seven  weeks  ago, 
are  big  enough  for  bunching,  and  lettuce 
sown  at  the  same  time  will  he  big  enough 
to  commence  on  in  two  months  from  sow¬ 
ing.  and  had  it  been  sown  in  a  flower  bor¬ 
der  could  be  intercropped  with  flowers 
(geraniums,  etc.),  by  Memorial  Day,  the 
usual  time  for  putting  out  bedding  plants 
here.  I  have  just  made  my  first  sale  of 
garden  products  in  the  shape  of  rhubarb 
stalks,  being  28  pounds  at  7  cents  per 
pound  from  eight  hills.  These  are  two 
feet  apart,  and  allowing  four  feet  for 
width  of  row  they  occupy  <»4  feet  of 
ground,  or  one  six  hundred  and  eightieth 
part  of  more  than  an  acre.  There  will 
be  another  small  pulling,  making  at.  the 
rate  of  more  than  $1,400  per  acre.  There 
is  scarcely  a  backyard  in  any  open  village 
where  four  hills  could  not  be  maintained, 
furnishing  from  year  to  year  not  only  a 
limited  supply  of  pie  material,  but  an 
object  lesson  of  interest  besides. 

A  Belgian  Example. — Several  years 
ago  Brand  Whitlock,  at  that  time  mayor 
of  Toledo,  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  American  Association  of  Vegetable 
Growers,  stated  that  one  of  the  things  he 
saw  in  Belgium  which  would  probably 
Temain  fresh  in  his  mind  wheh  he  had 
forgotten  all  else  of  his  travel  experience 
was  that  of  a  small  irregular  triangle  in 
the  midst  of  a  switchyard  planted  to  a 
thrifty  looking  growth  of  a  salad  plant 
(probably  Swiss  chard).  Here  some 
thriftily-minded  yard  man  had  utilized 
this  little  plot  of  waste  ground,  and  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  afforded. 
Probably  this  plot,  in  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
stantly  warmed  by  a  hundred  operating 
engines  afforded  a  season  several  weeks 
longer  than  land  out  of  the  city.  The 
overhead  expenses  were  nothing. 

Another  Railroad  Gardener.  —  An 
example  in  my  own  experience  will  always 
occur  to  me  when  I  consider  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  any  garden.  Some  40  or  more 
years  ago  an  Irish  family  lived  in  a  shanty 
on  a  railroad  right  of  way.  Beside  the 
home  was  a  bit  of  rich  ground.  This 
was  spaded  up  and  set  to  a  hundred  late 
cabbages.  The  ground  was  perhaps  30x40 
feet  in  size,  and  more  than  90  of  the 
plants  made  large  beads,  which  at  a  safe 
estimate  weighed  more  than  six  pounds 
each.  Here  was  probably  more  than  000 
pounds  of  cabbage  grown  on  waste  ground 
with  probably  less  than  30  hours  of  labor 
put  on  in  spare  moments. 

Cabbage  and  Squash. — I  frequently 
mss  a  very  nicely  managed  12-acre  farm, 
vast  Summer  on  this  place  was  a  patch 
<»f  sweet  corn  which  matured  in  early 
September.  Here  and  there  were  missing 
hills,  and  the  owner  set  a  plant  of  Flat 
Dutch  cabbage  in  each  vacancy.  After 
the  corn  was  picked  and  the  stalks  fed  to 
the  cow  the  cabbages  grew  wonderfully, 
so  that  toward  the  close  of  October  the 
majority  of  Lends  would  each  crowd  a 
half  bushel.  As  such  cabbage  was  in 
brisk  demand  at.  4  or  5  cents  per  pound, 
each  head  was  worth  from  30  to  50  cents 
or  more,  and  each  grew  where  ordinary 
gardeners  would  have  got  nothing.  One 
year  I  had  dealings  with  a  man  who 
lived  on  a  narrow  lot  200  feet  deep.  At 
the  back  end  of  the  lot  adjoining  on  the 
east  was  a  stable,  and  a  chicken  yard 
stretched  along  some  50  feet,  including 
manure  heaps.  The  vacant  lot  was  not 
occupied  in  any  way  along  the  dividing 
fence,  and  1  suggested  to  him  that  he 
plant  hills  of  Hubbard  squash  close  to  the 
fence,  and  see  if  lie  could  utilize  some  of 
the  fertility  being  wasted  on  the  other 
side.  He  did  so,  and  raised  nearly  a  ton 
of  nice  squashes. 

Trellis  Tom  a  toes. — Perhaps,  however, 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  case  of  a 
groceryman  who  lived  iu  a  one-story  cot¬ 


tage  in  the  outskirts  of  a  city.  On  each 
side  of  the  front  door  was  a  rickety  green 
trellis,  meeting  overhead.  It  lYfrii. some¬ 
time  supported  a  straggling  matrimony 
vine.  The  vine  was  gone,  and  in  the 
fertile  soil  he  planted  two  Beauty  tomato 
plants.  As  they  grew  he  pinched  off  side 
branches,  and  when  they  reached  a  height 
of  three  feet  began  to  set  fruit.  The 
vines  reached  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and 
then  he  put  a  poleacross  under  the  eaves, 
and  before  the  cold  weather  of  early 
November  killed  the  vines  they  hail 
reached  a  length  of  about  17  feet  each. 
They  produced  large  beautiful  fruit  for 
more  than  five  months,  and  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  curiosity  attracted  attention  all  over 
that  section  of  the  city.  Neighbors 
brought  friends  to  see  and  people  came 
long  distances  also.  Singular  to  relate, 
the  possession  of  these  wonderful  tomato 
vines  increased  the  grocer’s  business  down 
town,  two  miles  away.  The  vines  adver¬ 
tised  him,  and  incidentally  his  store. 
Given  opportunity,  support  and  food, 
plants  will  do  unbclievoable  stunts.  One 
August  day  I  saw  an  ivy-covered  church 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  angle  made  by 
(he  tower  and  the  front  wall  a  geranium 
had  climbed,  sustained  by  the  ivy.  anil 
was  putting  out  a  wealth  of  crimson  color 
25  feet  from  the  ground. 

Late  Planting. — This  paper  will 
reach  the  readers  on  about  the  last  lap 
of  general  garden  planting  season.  I  hope 
every  reader  will  look  around  and  see  if 
(here  is  not  some  vacant  spot  that  can 
be  made  more  beautiful  and  useful  at  the 
same  time.  Around  many  a  country 
barnyard  and  in  many  spent  hotbeds 
thousands  of  weed  seeds  are  germinating. 
Among  them  here  and  there  is  one  of 
superabundant  energy.  Down  possibly 
two  inches  under  the  rubbish  it  pushes 
a  thread-like  stem,  and  upon  reaching 
daylight  it  still  pushes  upward,  some¬ 
times  three  inches,  with  a  stem  no  larger 
than  a  horsehair.  On  top  of  this  tiny 
stem  is  flaunted  a  flag  of  defiance  in  the 
shape  of  two  tiny  cotyledons  no  larger 
than  a  grain  of  wheat.  Time  passes,  and 
Ibis  masterful  plant  has  obtained  a  place 
in  the  sun  and  begins  to  overshadow  the 
various  neighbors,  such  as  ragweed, 
smartweed,  nettles,  foxtail,  etc.  Finally 
November  stops  its  triumphal  progress 
when  it  has  reached  a  height  of  seven  feet, 
and  branched  enough  to  produce  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  seeds.  In  the  beginning 
no  conditions  could  seem  more  unfavor¬ 
able,  yet  all  were  overcome.  Gentle 
reader,  do  you  wish  to  be  less  persevering 
and  energetic  than  a  pigweed  seed?  At 
this  writing  I  am  trying  to  start  some 
hundreds  of  melons,  cucumbers  and 
squashes  in  pots  and  tin  cans,  but  find 
it  very  discouraging,  as  the  mice  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  I  paid  a  neighbor  20  cents 
a  week  to  keep  two  handsome  cats  while 
I  was  in  Florida,  and  they  are  paying  for 
it  by  sleeping  beside  the  cans  or  wander¬ 
ing  far  afield  while  the  mice  run  riot. 

The  Boys  at  Play. — While  writing 
this  paper  I  have  been  interrupted  twice. 
Once  by  an  amateur  movie  show  as  staged 
by  children.  I  have  with  me  four  little 
boys,  Ihc  youngest  IS  months  old.  the 
others  two  years  apart.  The  three  oldest 
and  a  visiting  cousin  of  six  were  playing 
around  the  hitching  post  in  an  auto  rut 
■at  their  favorite  amusement  of  filling 
paper  bags  with  moist  soil  and  calling  it 
sugar.  Something  went  wrong,  and  Dick, 
aged  five,  grabbed  a  bag  from  Lewis,  aged 
three,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  out 
upon  the  lawn.  Did  Lewis  whimper  and 
run  to  mamma  with  his  troubles?  Not 
much.  lie  looked  about,  for  a  weapon  and 
found  it  in  the  shape  of  a  dried  weed 
stalk  (lie  dog  had  brought,  and  grabbing 
the  weapon,  he  proceeded  to  lambaste  the 
three  older  boys  on  their  bare  heads.  lie 
got  through  the  second  round  before  they 
recovered  from  surprise  and  seized  their 
bags  of  sugar  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  for 
the  front  porch.  Lewis  viewed  the  retreat 
with  evident  satisfaction,  threw  away  the 
stick,  retrieved  his  bag  and  played  on  the 
field  of  battle  alone  until  called  to  supper. 

I  imagine  that  this  curly-headed,  brown¬ 
haired  boy  will  do  something  of  value 
when  he  grows  up. 

Lilac  Gatherers. — The  other  interrup¬ 
tion  came  a  little  later.  Four  tall,  slim, 
good-looking  young  women  filed  past  the 
window,  and  soon  there  came  a  timid 
knock.  On  opening  the  door,  one  of  them 
said  they  wanted  lilac  bloom.  I  told  them 
that  Memorial  Day  was  near  at  hand,  and 
I  contemplated  making  the  lilacs  into 
bunches  and  selling  them  at  25c  a  bunch 
the  day  before.  They  said  they  wanted  to 
pay  for  them,  and  began  to  show  halves 
and  quarters  in  profusion.  I  took  75c 
and  told  them  to  pick  until  they  got,  their 
money’s  worth,  which  they  proceeded  to 
do.  Four  others  were  with  them  in  a  big 
touring  car.  They  bore  upon  their  per¬ 
sons  the  odors  of  mignonette,  heliotrope 
and  attar  of  roses,  and  wore  the  latest 
flimsy,  frail,  Georgette  waists.  One  of 
them,  I  was  sure,  had  on  a  beautiful  cre¬ 
ation  that  1  had  seen  two  days  before  m 
a  show  window  marked  down  from  $10.J*> 
to  $8.05.  They  were  indeed  good  to  look 
upon,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  had  changed 
my  dirty  garden  clothes  and  washed  and 
shaved.  They  departed  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and  a  mingled  odor  of  gasoline  and  lilac 
perfume  floated  back,  mixed  witli  joyous 
laughter.  Added  to  the  personal  beauty 
of  these  girls  was  a  look  of  conscious  pow¬ 
er  and  decision  of  character  which  augers 
well  for  the  future  of  Ohio. 

Summit  Co.,  O.  I*  PIEKCE. 
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The 10-20 
Wonderful 


YOU  really  get  wonderful  value  and  service  in  the  n 
10-20  Model  J  Sandusky  Tractor  at  the  price  of 
$1,250.00  placed  on  the  limited  production  that  we  are 
able  to  offer  the  domestic  market  this  season. 

Thousands  of  these  little  but  powerful  tractors  are  daily 
solving  the  labor  and  short-season  problems  of  farmers 
throughout  the  world.  With  a  Model  J  you  can  crowd  your 
plowing  and  other  field  operations  day  and  night  if  necessary. 
In  this  way  you  accomplish  more  work,  do  it  better  and 
at  far  less  expense  and  worry  than  with  teams  and  men.  It 
is  equally  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  belt  power  work. 


^imtnntii7T7 


Brief 

Specifications 


Compare  the  brief  specifications  herein  listed  with  those  of  any  other  tractor  built. 
Such  a  comparison  will  show  you  at  a  glance  what  outstanding  value  we  are  offering 
you  at  $1,250.00.  This  price  is  made  possible  only  through  concentration  upon  export 
business  and  consequent  elimination  of  excessive  overhead  expense  in  manufacturing 
and  selling. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  withdraw  the  $1,250.00  price  offer  when  the  present 
allotment  for  the  home  market  is  sold.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity) 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  you 

ACT  QUICKLY  — -  BETTER  WIRE 

the  factor}’ — charges  collect— to  reserve  one  of  these  10-20  Model  J  Sandusky  Tractors 
for  you,  pending  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  for  complete  information.  This  does  not 
obligate  you,  but  does  protect  you  on  delivery  at  the  $1,250.00  price  if  you  decide  to 
place  your  order,  and  also  entitles  you  to  a  further  special  proposition  where  no  dealers, 
are  as  yet  established. 


Telegraph  at  once  and  follow  immediately  with  letter  for  full  details  on  the  big 
gest  tractor  .value  ever  offered. 


:::::  SsBKffisigi 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL’ 


V. 


10-20  ModefJ  * 

Burns  Kerosene  Perfectly  % 


f\UR  own  four  cylinder,  four 
U  cycle,  4  V, "  bore,  514" 
Stroke,  kerosene  burning  motor. 
Drop-forced  crankshaft,  cam 
shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Valves  enclosed.  ‘Combi¬ 
nation  force  feed  and  splash 
oiling  system.  Hlgh-ten- 
filoti  magneto  —  impulse 
starter.  Bennett  air  cleaner-, 
ruliey  for  belt  work.  Adjust¬ 
able  cone  clutch.  2  and  3  in. 
p.  h.  forward,  and  reverse. 
Timken  David-Brown  worm  aud 
gear  drive.  Hyatt-equipped 
from  motor  to  differential 
driving  shaft,  with  universal 
couplings  relieving  road  shocks, 
weaves  and  strains.  Full  steel 
construction.  Short  turning 
brakes.  Weight,  4.000  pounds. 
Length,  120  in. ;  wheel  base.  7fl 
iu. :  height.  52  iu.  Rear  wheel 
diameter,  4-8  In. :  face,  12  in, 
and  0  In.  extension  rims ;  front 
wheels,  32  in.  diameter. 

0  In.  face. 


The  Dauch  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Distributors  :  The  Agricultural  Equipment  Corporation 


7th  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  ran  across  Tennessee  in  the  night. 
Many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that  this  8tate 
is  about  3,000  miles  long,  and  that  it  cov¬ 
ers  all  sorts  of  soils  and  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  At  one  end  they  grow  maple 
sugar  and  apples ;  at  the  other  end  may 
be  found  the  greatest  inland  cotton  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world.  I  suppose  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  waterways  in  the  world,  but  few  of 
us  ever  think  of  it  after  we  get  through 
our  school  geographies.  That  is  one  great 
trouble  with  this  big  country.  Most  of 
us  are  s'o  desperately  interested  in  our 
own  section  that  we  can  have  either  no 
notion  at  all  or  at  best  a  very  hazy 
one.  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  rich  limestone  lands  of 
Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  Northeast  Mis¬ 
sissippi  are  in  time  to  dominate  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  There  are  sure  to  be  great 
local  markets'  in  the  future,  and  the 
waterways  will  give  good  transportation. 
If  this  country  had  been  “boomed”  as  the 
Far  West  has  been  advertised,  -there 
would  today  be  a  “garden  spot”  as  large 
as  France,  unequaled  in  fertility  and  pro¬ 
duction.  The  man  who  hurries  through 
and  sees  its  apparent  advantages  wonders 
why  it  has  not  been  “boomed.”  Perhaps 
I  can  explain  that  before  we  are  done. 
***** 

Morning  found  us  in  Northern  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  we  stopped  at  Corinth  to 
change  for  the  South.  The  morning  pa¬ 
pers  stated  that  the  New  York  tempera¬ 
ture  was  about  50.  Here  the  mercury 
stood  at  about  85,  with  a  clear  sky  and 
gentle  wind.  Coming  through  Fast  T  eu- 
nessee  I  had  noticed  but  few  colored  peo¬ 
ple.  but  there  were  enough  of  them  here 
to  make  a  high  average.  It  was  Satur¬ 
day.  and  many  of  them  were  in  town  for 
“supplies,”  including  “rest  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  Great  lines  of  them  were  perched 
on  fences  or  gathered  in  groups  in  the 
shade.  Their  mules  or  horses  were  tied 
to  fences  or  posts,  waiting  with  all  a 
mule’s  patience  for  the  next  movement. 
Someone  told  me  in  Virginia  that  the 
limestone  produced  the  highest  color  in 
apples  or  in  humans,  the  biggest  bone 
and  the  finest  teeth.  We  began  to  get 
full  evidence  of  it  here,  for  I  never  saw 
a  crowd  of  blacker  men  than  the  speci¬ 
mens  who  lined  the  streets  of  Corinth. 
The  world  will  soon  be  suffering  for  food 
because  of  a  lack  of  production.  Yet  I 
counted  at  least  50  lmskv  black  men  sit¬ 
ting  on  fences,  while  in  front  of  the  hotel 
a  dozen  big  white  men  were  pitching 
pennies  on  the  sidewalk.  And  in  the 
North  thousands  of  equally  husky  young 
white  men  were  demanding  “daylight 
saving.”  Saturday  holiday  and  an  eight- 
hour  day.  so  they  could  have  more  play¬ 
time.  The  Southern  man  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  competition  for  playtime. 
It  costs  him  less  to  live,  and  his  soil  is 
stronger.  And,  after  all.  why  should 
these  black  men,  sitting  in  the  shade,  con¬ 
cern  themselves  about  feeding  a  lot  of 
distant  people,  whose  chief  concern  is  to 
capture  extra  playtime?  All  over  the 
country  I  hear  the  question  propounded 
in  various  ways :  Why  should  the  farmer 
work  beyond  his  strength  to  feed  people 
who  have  an  industrial  advantage? 
***** 

We  had  strawberries  for  breakfast  at 
Corinth.  They  were  about  the  size  of  our 
Jersey  wild  berries,  sour  and  of  very  poor 
appearance.  One  of  our  Marshalls  would 
have  outweighed  half  a  dozen  of  them. 
Apparently  the  big  and  superior  varieties 
do  not  thrive  in  this  country,  and  it 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  with  apples. 
Most  varieties  have  been  tried,  but  they 
go  down  with  blight.  I  saw  several  ap¬ 
ple  trees  badly  stricken  with  the  disease. 
In  most  of  the  larger  towns  .apples  were 
on  sale.  They  were  Ben  Davis  or  Wine- 
sap  and  as  a  rule  very  poor  specimens, 
yet  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  fruit. 
Fried  chicken  is  the  great  dish  on  South¬ 
ern  tables,  and  they  surely  do  know  how 
to  cook  it  to  perfection.  Out  of  some 
35  different  meals  in  the  South  we  had 
fried  chicken  at  least  32  times.  On  the 
dining  cars  and  in  the  restaurants  “fried 
chicken”  cost  from  00  cents  to  $3.25.  but 
in  these  Southern  homes  they  piled  your 
plate  with  “white  meat”  and  new  pota¬ 
toes.  green  peas,  boiled  rice,  gravy  and 
biscuits.  They  acted  as  if  that  was  what 
food  is  for — to"  eat — all  you  want  and  the 
best  at  home.  Inbred  feeding  habits  are 
strong,  and  I  hunted  every  bill  of  fare 
for  baked  beans  and  fishballs.  Not  a 
bean  to  be  found  anywhere.  At  St. 
Louis,  on  our  way  back.  I  found  fishballs 
tucked  away  in  the  smallest  type,  but 
they  seemed  like  a  rather  poor  and  per¬ 
functory  performance  of  salt  fish  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  But  Ma  had  no  thought  of  beans 
and  fish  after  she  entered  Mississippi. 
She  was  “brought  up”  in  that  country, 
and  the  food  habits  of  childhood  are  never 
forgotten.  Fried  chicken,  rice,  bacon  and 
then  hot  waffles  and  sorghum  syrun!  The 
high  cost  of  living  does  not  trouble  the 
Southern  people  as  it  does  us.  because 
they  do  not  buy  “groceries”  as  we  do. 
Too  manv  of  ns  practically  live  on  the 
groeerv  store,  while  with  their  chickens 
and  their  garden  the  Southern  family 
will  be  far  more  self-supporting.  The 
chickens  that  I  saw  seemed  to  be  mostly 
of  mixed  breed,  with  Leghorn  blood  pre¬ 
dominating.  Many  R.  T.  Reds  seem  to  be 
coming  in.  and  T  should  think  such  a 
breed  ought  to  suit  in  a  country  where 
chicken  is  such  a  popular  meat.  I  would 
like  to  see  our  Black  Jersey  Giants  tried 
there. 
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It  was  a  hot,  dusty  ride  down  from 
Corinth  to  Artesia.  reminding  one  of  an 
August  day  in  New  Jersey.  At  times  the 
air  fairly  “sizzled”  with  heat.  I  did  not 
realize  before  how  fond  the  Southern 
people  are  of  a  popular  drink  which  is 
really  a  chemical  coffee.  The  trainman 
had  a  tank  filled  with  ice  and  water  with 
nearly  3  00  bottles  of  this  stuff  cooling- 
in  it.’  He  would  take  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time  and  go  through  the  train  peddling 
them.  At  the  end  of  about  300  miles 
they  were  nearly  all  gone.  It  seems  as  if 
some  attention  and  advertising  given  to 
bottled  milk  would  develop  a  similar 
trade.  We  journeyed  through  a  flat  prai¬ 
rie  land,  evidently  underlaid  by  limestone. 
Here  and  there  one  could  see  a  gully  or 
some  great  ditch  cut  down  below  the 
upper  soil.  The  pure  limestone  showed 
white  and  dazzling  in  the  sunlight.  There 
had  been  much  rain,  and  the  water  stood 
in  puddles  in  many  of  these  fields.  The 
corn  in  some  places  was  18  inches  high, 
but  the  cotton  is  short  and  backward. 
All  this  country  along  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
was  fighting  ground  during  the  Civil  War. 
There  was  a  great  battle  at  Corinth,  and 
raids  from  both  sides  swept  over  ^  the 
country  and  practically  ruined  it.  When 
I  came  through  this  country  before,  about 
38  years  had  passed  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  That  seems  a  mighty  stretch 
of  time  to  youth,  but  to  age  it  is  only  a 
collection  of  yesterdays.  When  I  went 
through  before,  this  country  seemed  like 
a  land  ruined  and  deserted.  There  was 
little  to  be  seen,  except  one  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  gullied  “old  fields”  with  rough, 
unpointed  houses  and  a  general  air  of  de¬ 
pression. 

***** 

That  was  in  the  day  of  seven-cent  cot¬ 
ton.  In  one  county  at  least  that  I  know 
of  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop 
was  mortgaged  before  it  was  planted,  so 
that  practically  all  the  proceeds  went  to 
the  money-lenders.  Cotton  is  now  worth 
-10  cents  and  more.  At  the  time  1  speak 
of  (here  was  practically  nothing  but  cot¬ 
ton  for  sale  at  a  cash  price.  Now  this 
country  produces  cattle,  hogs,  butter  and 
half  a’  dozen  other  things,  all  bringing 
in  money  and  all  helping  in  their  way  to 
increase  the  yield  of  cotton.  You  can 
imagine,  therefore,  the  wonderful  change 
on  the  the  face  of  the  landscape.  Where¬ 
as  in  former  years  you  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  sour,  unhappy  face  of  a 
roughly  discouraged  country,  you  now 
looked'  out  upon  a  great  smile  of  con¬ 
tentment.  Where  once  gullied  “old 
fields”  stretched  away  in  dismal  monot¬ 
ony,  now  were  pastures  thick  with  Blue 
grass  and  White  clover  as  strong  and 
thrifty  as  any  in  the  famous  Blue  grass 
section  of  Kentucky.  For  a  great  finger 
of  limestone  stretches  down  out  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  these  fields  of  Blue  grass  and 
Alfalfa  are  like  diamonds  sparkling  on 
that  finger  as  it  points  the  way  to  pros¬ 
perity.  For  years  and  years  the  cotton 
planters  fought  this  Blue  grass  and  clover 
a--  it  worked  in  from  the  North,  consider¬ 
ing  both  as  weeds  and  “undesirable  citi¬ 
zens.”  because  they  interfered  with  cotton 
culture.  Finally  they  learned  to  let  the 
grasses  alone,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
finding  wealth. 

***** 

Years  ago  in  this  country  I  saw  the 
most  remarkable  hay-making  on  record. 
A  white  man  sat  under  a  tree  with  a 
heavy  cotton  hoe  across  his  knees.  With 
a  heavy  rasp  or  file  lie  sharpened  the 
hoe  edge  ami  then  swung  it  like  a  scythe, 
hoeing  off  the  grass  and  dumping  it  in 
little  piles.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
that  before,  yet  I  was  told  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  hay  crop  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  cut  in  that  way.  In  1884  the 
total  hay  crop  of  the  State  was  less  than 
l.T.000  tons.  Last  year  the  total  hay 
crop  was  nearly  700.000  tons,  and  this 
year  it  will  be  nearly  one  million  tons. 
I  thought  of  that  old  hay-maker  with 
his  sharp  hoe  as  we  passed  one  great  field 
of  Alfalfa  beside  the  railroad.  At  least 
80  men  were  at  work  with  every  new 
form  of  hay  machinery,  including  trucks 
for  curing  the  hay  in  rainy  weather. 
They  were  cutting  Alfalfa.  The  crop 
seemed  to  be  wilted  in  the  swath  and 
then  loaded  on  wide,  light  trucks.  In 
case  of  rain  these  trucks  are  run  under 
shelter,  and  thus  protected  from  the  wet. 
On  a  sunny  day  they  can  be  hauled  out 
into  the  air.  Thus  they  are  cured  on 
the  truck,  which  is  the  same  as  curing 
them  in  big  cocks  nr  small  stacks,  pre¬ 
serving  the  color  and  flavor.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  such  hay  are  baled  and  shipped 
each  year.  Johnson  grass  is  another  fa¬ 
vorite  fodder  crop.  On  this  strong,  lime¬ 
stone  land  it  gives  an  enormous  crop, 
well  suited  to  this  plan  of  farming  where 
the  hay  lands  are  rarely  plowed.  This 
Johnson  grass  is  a  relative  of  quack 
grass,  and  has  some  of  the  bad  habits  of 
that  pest.  It  spreads  like  a  scandal,  and 
becomes  a  nuisance  on  farms  where  a 
rotation  is  wanted.  A  good  many  years 
ago  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  small  packets  of  choice  seeds  to 
its  readers.  Some  of  our  Southern  read¬ 
ers  praised  this  Johnson  grass  to  the 
skies,  and  many  packets  of  it  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  On  many  farms  it  ran  away, 
and  while  it  gave  good  crops  of  fodder,  it 
spread  out  until  it  became  a  pest,  like 
crab-grass,  and  it  may  still  be  found  in 
some  of  these  old  sections.  In  Missis¬ 
sippi,  however,  it  is  a  great  blessing.  All 
farmers  in  that  country  have  too  much 
land  anyway,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  Johnson  grass  to  spread  and  en¬ 
joy  itself.  It  makes  a  coarse,  highly 
prized  hay,  which  costs  little  to  seed  or 
care  for.  and  which  improves  the  soil  and 
fills  it  with  organic  matter.  I  presume 
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Stop  worrying  about  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  high  prices.  With  a  Boggs  Grader  one 
man  can  sort  and  grade  your  potatoes  into 
two  U.  S.'  Government  grades  and  eliminate 
culls  and  dirt  in  one  operation,  and  save  enough  in 
wages  alone  to  pay  for  the  machine  in  a  short  time. 

In  addition  you  can  get  top  prices  when  buyers  realize  they 
can  depend  on  getting  potatoes  that  are  uniformly  graded.  It 
will  grade  onions  as  well  as  potatoes. 

Boggs  Potato  Grader 

cannot  bruise  or  injure  potatoes  as  the  grading  is  done  by  car¬ 
rying  the  potatoes  up  over  an  endless  belt.  It  operates  with 
equal  accuracy  with  round  or  long  potatoes. 

It  is  portable  and  occupies  little  space.  Operates  by  hand, 
motor  or  engine.  No  experience  necessary.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Made  in  three  sizes  to  grade  from  25  to  250  barrels  per  hour. 
Prices  $55  and  up.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

Boggs  Manufacturing  Corporation,  1 1  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y 

DEALERS— Wc  have  an  attractive  proposition 
for  one  dealer  in  each  section.  Wire  today. 


S^SAWRIG 

Low  introductory  offer  puts  this  new  saw-ri* 
^  within  reach  of  all,  nt  small  part  of  cost 
of  other  rigs.  Saws  your 
winter’s  wood  in  few  hours. 
Powerful  t-cycle  motor. 
Easy  to  operate,  lif^ht  to 
move.  30  days'  trial  to 
prove  our  claims.  10-ycar 
guarantee.  Send  today  for 
FREE  BOOK  of  FACTS. 
OTTAWA  MFC. CO.,  177  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOl  R 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  tiuaraiiteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

Sterling  Textile  Mills  Flagg  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


THE  WISE  DEALER  ALWAYS  CLEANS  UPA  LOT  Of  MONEY  SEUINC 

WHIT1NG-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

They  aave  the  surface  and  make  it  beautiful.  Bristleo  have  soft 
end*  and  the  true  elastic  spring.  They  pay  good  profits  and 
bring  more  customers. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHIT1NG-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO..  Boston.  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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that  nine-tenth*  of  those  who  read  this 
have  always  considered  Mississippi  as  a 
cotton  State,  without,  much  of  anything 
else  as  an  asset.  This  year  the  hay  crop 
alone  will  about  equal  iu  value  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  the  year  in  which  I  came 
here  before.  The  combined  hay  crop  and 
cattle  output  of  this  year  will,  I  think, 
be  greater  than  the  cotton  crop. 

s|t  s&  sjt  sje 

If  this  is  so.  why,  then,  has  not  this 
country  been  fully  settled?  Why  is  it 
not  as  thickly  populated  as  our  Western 
States?  Corinth.  Miss.,  is  as  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  as  Central  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska  or  Iowa.  That  is  a  good 
question,  and  one  that  we  should  all  try 
to  understand.  I  talked  it  over  with 
many  Southern,  men.  Briefly  stated,  the 
South  wants  suitable  immigrants,  but  is  in 
no  great  hurry  to  invite  people  who  would 
not  naturally  be  satisfied.  All  the  great 
successful  waves  of  immigration  have 
been  largely  along  lines  of  latitude,  with 
perhaps  a  margin  of  200  miles.  There 
have  been,  of  course,  great,  changes  from 
North  to  South  or  from  South  to  North, 
but  as  a  rule  these  changes  have  not  been 
constructive.  There  are.  of  course,  indi¬ 
viduals  or  colonies  who  move  successfully 
along  lines  of  longitude,  but.  as  a  rule  it 
is  not.  safe  to  encourage  them,  unless  it 
may  be  as  a  matter  of  health.  I  could 
hardly  feel  like  advising  families  from 
New  England,  New.  York  or  New  Jersey 
to  move  to  Mississippi.  They  would  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  climate,  the  soil-  and 
the  peonle.  It  would  be  too  violent  a 
change  for  them.  I  think,  however,  that 
people  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  and  on  the  limestone  in  Kentucky  or 
Tennessee  would  do  well  here.  A  man 
to  settle  in  this  section  must  have  capital 
and  understand  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
ITe  must  also  understand  something  of 
the  Southern  habits  of  life  and  thought  if 
be  expects,  to  succeed.  I  do  not  see  that 
Mississippi  offers  any  great  opportunity 
for  the  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
who  expects  to  do  most  of  his  own  work 
or  to  operate  on  a  small  scale.  A  State 
like  New  Jersey  or  some  locality  on  the 
upper  Atlantic  slope  will  be  better  for 
him.  A  man  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Middle  West,  with  fair  capital  and  a 
knowledge  of  stockraising  on  a  large  scale 
ought  to  do  well  in  the  limestone  belt  of 
Mississippi.  The  people  there  say  frankly 
that  they  do  not  want  misfits  or  disap¬ 
pointed  settlers.  The. land  is  usually  held 
in  rather  large  tracts.  The  owners  gen¬ 
erally  lealize  its  value,  and  are  not.  so 
anxious  to  cash  in  on  it  that,  they  will 
sell  to  people  who  are  not  wanted.  That 
seems  to  be  a  fair  and  frank  statement  of 
their  position.  I  should  think  that  colo¬ 
nies  of  eight  or  10  families  of  Western 
people  could  combine  and  buy  a  large 
tract  of  laud  and  do  very  well.  n.  w.  c. 

Roses  for  West  Virginia 

Will  some  one  who  knows  give  us  a 
list  of  the  best  hardy  evei-blooming  Tea 
roses  in  West  Virginia,  six  of  each  color, 
red.  piuk,  yellow,  white  and  the  mixtures, 
such  as  Sunset?  Here  in  the  eastern 
panhandle  of  West  Virginia  the  Winters 
are  very  cold  sometimes,  and,  of  course, 

I  want  roses  that  will  live.  The  Winter 
of  1910  killed  all  the  tops  of  my  roses, 
and  they  have  never  done  so  well  since, 
but  Bon  Silenc.  Aurora.  Sunset,  La 
France  and  the  White  Hermosa  came  up 
from  the  root.  White  American  Beauty 
and  Jonkheer  ,T.  L.  Mock  have  stood  two 
Winters  and  are  splendid  roses.  The  old 
roses,  William  It.  Smith  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  I  bought  last  Spring  are  well 
worth  the  money.  Lady  Hillingdon  and 
Luchess  of  Wellington,  yellow,  and  Rhea 
Reid  and  Grass  an  Teplitz,  red,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  in  color,  but  of  weak  growth  for  me. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  yellow 
Ooehet  to  live,  or  the  pink  and  white 
Coehets  to  live  more  than  two  years, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  so  hardy.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  has  a  red  rose  that  has 
flowered  from  May  till  November  for  20 
years'.  I  suppose,  but  she  doesn’t  know  its 
name,  and  1  cannot  get  a  slip  to  grow. 
The  catalogues  advertise  lots  of  roses  an¬ 
swering  to  the  description  of  this  one,  but 
no  red  rose  I  buy  comes  up  to  it  in  sturdi¬ 
ness  or  profusion  of  bloom.  Sunburst  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  roses,  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  ^  .ctoria  is  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  white.  B. 

West  Virginia. 

This  inquirer  gives  no  address,  and  we 
are  thus  unable  to  judge  anything  of  local 
conditions,  which  have  much  to  do  with 
success  in  rose-growing.  If  it  were  a 
little  farther  south  we  should  think  the 
very  free-flowering  red  rose  referred  to 
was  one  of  the  old  China  or  Bengal  roses, 
which  are  not  hardy,  but  we  have  no  data 
concerning  their  behavior  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  are  of  moderate,  branching 
growth,  with  foliage  and  flowers  both 
small.  There  is  an  old  sort  called  Agrip¬ 
pina  which  is  excellent  for  bedding,  pro¬ 
ducing  crimson  flowers  in  great  profu- 
S01|' ,  It  makes  a  good  many  branches 
ttint  have  a  somewhat  sprawling  tendency, 
aud  we  have  seen  a  large  bed  filled  with 
'  paving  the  longer  shoots  pegged  down, 

■  that  the  whole  bed  was  a  carpet  of 
n  a?d  i bloom,.  Geu-  MacArthur  is 
it !  ,ai  tmularly  good  red  bedding  rose,  and 
w.V  „!.ia(Ilai.lce  is;  ?  highly  praised  red  that 
,e  trying  this  year.  Another  of  the 
m  Admiral  Ward.  Gruss 
knv!^1  Zv  vcrv  satisfactory  with  us  in 
v\lnt  t  JTst-v-  b»t  small,  weak 
Kami™  *V*ry  ‘sU>"  to  sta,’t-  Careful 
iniDortwdikaViage  !U1(1  fertility  are  all 
bUt  0lU;,0WU  failures  in  rose- 

weal-  rUnllf  resllRed  from  small, 

before1  wtSjtbat  tailed  to  get  a  good  start 
mtoie  hot,  dry  weather  came. 


For  Dependable  Threshing  with 

the  Fordson 

Get  the  utmost  efficiency  from  your  Fordson  by  belting  it  to  an  individual  thresher 
and  handling  your  own  small  grain  crops.  The  more  belt  work  your  Fordson  does, 
the  greater  will  be  the  return  on  your  tractor  investment.  With  an  individual  out¬ 
fit  you  plan  your  work — you  thresh  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  you. 

But  dependable  threshing  and  satisfactory  belt  work  with  the  Fordson  tractor  is  best 
assured  when  you  use  the  Little  Giant  tractor  belt — the  belt  specially  designed  for 
use  with  this  tractor. 


The  Little  Giant  belt  is  endless  so  there  are  no 
belt  ends  to  pull  out  and  no  stops  for  relacing. 

It  has  a  powerful  clinging  pulley-grip  that  not 
only  conquers  slippage  but  also  overcomes  any 
tendency  toward  throwing  the  belt  off  when  a 
bunch  of  wet  bundles  goes  through  the  separator. 

It  is  unusually  serviceable  and  withstands  to  a 
marked  degree  the  effects  of  exposure  to  moisture. 


heat  and  all  the  ordinary  enemies  to  belt  efficiency 
in  farming.  *  ( 

It  is  made  of  four  plies  of  a  single  piece  of  best 
quality,  heavy  canvas,  pressed,  stitched,  with 
double  stitches  at  the  edges  to  withstand  edge 
wear.  Its  special  design  compels  it  to  run  straight 
and  true  always.  You  can  get  Little  Giant  belts  in 
three  lengths — 50  ft.,  75  ft.  and  100  ft.  from  your 
Fordson  dealer. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Mechanical  Goods  Division 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  fit  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  THOMAS  J.  NORTHWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
HOOPER  MOTOR  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  LIVINGSTON  MOTOR  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  wave  of  high  lane  prices  may  well  turn?! 
x  \  r  *„.you,  j  att£ntl9n  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found  " 

o.-s  ,v  in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Can-  da.  Here,  close  to  im- 

i  tn  mse  ciUes-great  industrial  centers— wit  i  all  the  conveniences 
1 ™  ‘nwny  land  ai^'where>  are  farms  which  maybe  bought  at 

SJ.'  I  ca^s  r?ch  Hfohri,Cr>’-.?Wnfw  are  ret"ilnK>  mdependent-in  many 

'  '.V  cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  oeckonjyou  to  investigate. 

A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

«ot  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
-  independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful 

aSMiSM  Dmimm  of 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St., Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


STOP 

LEAKS 


Easy  to  apply  as  putty 
—lasting  as  iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 
at  hardware  and  general  stores, 
C-oz.  30c.,  1-lb.  50c.  By  mail  add  5e., 
for  postage. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  *-JS”  shotr. 
ing  hundreds  of  money  -  sat  ing  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.  :  :  ,  0,3,4. 


I  SMOOTH-ON 

HOUSEHOLD 

CEMENT 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  I>REE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoa*e  In  America — Estab.  1342. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


F  Ilf  P  Y  Y  FI  I  I  y  y°u  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

E’rf'AD  VAI  ID  CD  A  DC  T-HlAr1  Vf 1  or*t,r-  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


LAST  week  the  daily  papers  started,  a  wild  state¬ 
ment  about  a  great  “wave”  of  reduced  prices. 
We  were  told  that  prices  of  all  necessities  were  rap¬ 
idly  falling — food  in  particular.  Of  course,  in  any 
effort  to  reduce  living  costs  the  first  efforts  would  he 
to  cut  into  the  farmer.  For  a  few  days  this  great 
talk  about  falling  prices  kept  up,  and  wholesale 
prices  of  farm  produce  went  down  for  a  time.  As 
for  retail  prices  to  consumers,  here  is  a  report  from 
a  housekeeper  in  this  locality : 

•Flour.  24V2-lb.  bag.  $2.30;  that  is  $18.40  a  barrel. 
So-called  lamb,  very  ordinary,  loin.  60c.  per  lb. ;  leg  of 
lamb.  70c.  The  constant  increase  in  everything  is  mak¬ 
ing  me  so  exasperated  that  I  no  longer  wonder  at  al¬ 
leged  Reds — and  I  have  little  respect  left  for  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  alleged  government. 

Prices  to  farmers  fell  during  this  talk  about  price 
reduction,  but  except  in  a  few  cases  of  lield-over 
goods  the  consumer  has  been  held  up  for  more.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  business  is  the  fact  that  the  last 
sentence  in  the  above  note  exactly  expresses  the 
opinion  of  millions  of  people  who  find  themselves  be¬ 
ing  robbed  without  any  protection  whatever. 

* 

THE  recent  sale  of  the  milk  of  its  members  for 
the  months  of  June.  July.  August  and  September 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  brings  a  feeling  of  relief 
and  a  bit  of  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers.  Many  a  tired  farm  woman  is  going 
to  get  that  power  washing  machine.  There  will  be 
a  new  dress  for  the  daughter,  and  the  boy  who  wants 
to  go  to  college  in  the  Fall  can  go  on  with  his  dream 
of  an  education.  Father,  himself,  will  be  happier, 
too.  Perhaps  he  can  figure  now  on  an  automobile 
for  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  farm,  or  on  that 
purebred  bull  that  he  has  so  long  coveted.  The 
whole  family  is  going  to  take  a  new  lease  on  life. 
Hope  has  been  injected  into  the  daily  routine,  hope 
in  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  organize  and  get  a 
square  deal,  hope  in  the  future  of  farming  itself — 
and  all  because  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  added  to  the 
price  of  a  quart  of  milk.  When  we  think  of  it  all, 
we  wonder  how  any  country  could  be  so  shortsighted 
as  to  deny  to  the  people  who  are  its  mainstay,  and 
upon  whose  business  its  existence  depends,  the  right 
of  a  living  wage  and  equal  opportunities  with  other 
industries. 

♦ 

FRUIT  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley  have  taken 
prompt  and  forcible  action  to  help  remedy  the 
sugar  situation.  The  danger  is  great.  The  big  in¬ 
terests  are  reported  as  buying  up  all  possible  sugar 
supplies.  If  permitted  to  do  so  they  will  corner  the 
market  and  sweep  it  clean,  so  that  the  smaller  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  family  trade  will  he  unable  to  obtain 
supplies.  Millions  of  housewives  must  have  sugar 
for  their  canning  and  preserving.  A  failure  to 
supply  them  will  not  only  mean  a  great  loss  of  food, 
but  a  gi-eat  loss  to  the  fruit  producers.  The  great 
quantities  of  fruit  needed  for  this  home  canning 
will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  market.  It  is  a  more 
serious  situation  than  the  sugar  problem  during  the 
war  and  only  a  big  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
fruit  growers  and  consumers  can  help.  We  have  got 
to  make  a  noise  that  will  compel  attention  at 
Washington.  Let  every  one  who  eats  sugar  get  into 
the  movement.  F.  W.  Vail  of  Milton.  N.  \..  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  fight  in  the  Hudson  t  alley.  Mill  you  not 
get  back  of  him  at  once  with  your  influence  and 
voice? 

* 

THERE  are  a  good  many  “scenery  farmers”  in 
the  country.  They  are  mostly  men  who  have 
been  highly  successful  in  business  or  in  some  pro¬ 
fession.  Having  made  “a  barrel  of  money,”  or  per¬ 
haps  a  hogshead  full,  they  buy  a  farm  and  proceed 
to  run  it.  The  great  powers  of  organizing  and  the 
shrewd  brains  which  guided  them  through  financial 
dangers  come  to  grief  when  they  strike  the  plow  and 
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harrow.  Most  of  these  farms  have  simply  eaten  up 
a  share  of  the  money  which  the  owner  earns  else¬ 
where.  •  Surely  if  there  were  anything  in  the  com¬ 
mon  argument  that  farmers  fail  through  a  lack  of 
business  management  these  farms  ought  to  be  highly 
successful,  for  the  owners  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  “manage”  in  other  lines  of  industry.  An 
examination  of  income  tax  reports  would  probably 
show  that  some  of  these  farms  have  an  earning 
capacity  after  all.  Before  the  war  a  person  running 
a  farm  as  a  side  issue  was  not  expected  to  include 
the  farm  business  in  his  statement — and  few  did  so. 
Now  the  owner  of  such  a  farm  is  required  to  make 
a  separate  return  for  his  farm  business,  and  he  adds 
or  deducts  profit,  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
has  enabled  many  a  farm  which  never  before  pro¬ 
duced  a  doughnut  at  a  profit  to  l’aise  a  crop  of  debts 
which  reduce  the  income  tax.  For  instance,  the 
farm  owner  may  deduct  the  cost  of  repairs  and  a  10 
per  cent  depreciation  on  buildings  and  equipment. 
This  can  be,  and  often  is,  figured  at  a  tidy  sum,  and 
is  carried  over  and  added  to  the  regular  tax  exemp¬ 
tions!  Thus  many  a  “scenery  farm”  is  now  used  to 
farm  the  income  tax  at  a  fine  profit. 

♦ 

OUR  potato  reports  continue  to  indicate  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  over  last  year.  This  will  not 
seem  possible  to  some  of  our  readers,  who  see  the 
local  plantings  cut  down,  hut  it  is  what  we  learn 
from  trustworthy  sources.  There  is  abandonment 
of  many  small  fields,  but  an  increase  of  large  plant¬ 
ings.  While  some  growers  have  used  poorer  seed 
than  usual,  others  are  using  superior  seed.  So  that, 
take  it  as  a  whole,  if  the  season  is  usually  favorable 
the  potato  crop  is  likely  to  he  larger  than  last  year. 
It  cannot,  with  present  reports,  he  a  large  crop,  such 
as  we  have  had  several  times  in  past  years. 

* 

THIS  year  has  witnessed  the  strange  performance 
of  New  England  helping  to  feed  the  Central 
West.  Many  trainloads  of  potatoes  and  onions  left 
Maine  and  Southern  New  England  for  Chicago  and 
other  Western  cities.  While  New  England  produces 
but  a  small  proportion  of  her  bread  and  meat,  she 
is  generally  “long”  on  potatoes,  onions  and  apples. 
Years  ago  the  New  England  States  produced  all 
needed  corn  for  their  bread  and  75  per  cent  of  needed 
wheat.  That  could  he  done  once  more,  and  nothing 
would  do  more  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
this  northeast  corner  of  the  country. 

* 

THEY  tell  us  the  following  story.  At  a  certain 
club  in  New  York  a  dozen  rich  men  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  food  production  question.  These  gentlemen 
had  a  combined  annual  income  of  $6,000,000.  Loung¬ 
ing  about  the  same  club  were  nine  sons  of  these  men 
— all  big,  husky  fellows,  living  for  the  most  part  on 
a  liberal  allowance.  Outside  were  12  big  men  driving 
cars  for  these  rich  men.  In  their  family  service,  in¬ 
cluding  butlers  and  flunkeys  of  various  sorts,  were 
at  least  30  more  men.  all  good-sized  and  able-bodied, 
every  one  of  them  receiving  far  more  clear  money  for 
doing  unproductive  work  than  75  per  cent  of  our 
farmers.  This  dozen  men  discussed  the  food  ques¬ 
tion,  and  were  made  to  understand  clearly  that  there 
is  sure  to  lie  a  shortage  of  food.  They  understand 
that  fully,  but  they  -are  inclined  to  blame  the  farmers 
and  class  them  as  quitters.  They  cannot  understand 
why  or  how  a  farmer  cannot  obtain  labor.  Yet  with 
their  own  sons  and  servants  they  are  keeping  51  able- 
bodied  men  at  unproductive  labor  and  encouraging  a 
standard  of  wages  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
farmers  to  compete. 

* 

THE  college  commencements  this  year  seem  to  he 
striking  something  of  a  new  note.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  see  what  men  of  age  and  experience 
have  to  say  to  youth  before  the  latter  has  learned  to 
handle  its  training  like  a  weapon  or  tool.  At  present 
1  he  world  is  bewildered  and  perplexed,  and  men  are 
feeling  about  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth  and  thus 
to  know  what  .to  do.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  man  with  a  little  learning  or  the  man  with  an 
untried  college  education  was  capable  of  doing  more 
evil  or  more  good  to  society  than  he  can  do  today. 
Now,  if  ever,  we  need  solid  thought  and  fair  analysis 
of  history.  There  have  been  dozens  of  times  in  the 
world’s  history  when  practically  the  same  problems 
confronted  society.  The  world  has  now  a  greater 
mastery  of  power  than  ever  before,  but  essentially 
the  great  problems  are  the  same,  and  only  the  patient 
and  yet  progressive  thought  of  the  plain,  land-owning 
people  can  carry  us  through.  The  young  college  man 
with  his  smattering  of  knowledge  or  his  untested 
learning  is  capable  of  putting  it  to  an  evil  use  unless 
he  can  realize  what  life  is.  And  who  is  capable  of 
telling  him  what  life  is  if  not  the  man  of  experience? 
For  life  ic  only  a  search  ior  power,  iouth  sees  in 


worldly  power  the  very  substance  of  life.  Age  looks 
back  upon  life  and  finds  that  it  has  spent  long  years 
In  chasing  after  shadows!  These  shadows  are  not 
made  into  the  substance  by  material  things,  but  only 
through  the  higher  work  of  the  heart  and  soul. 

* 

NOT  long  since  a  member  of  the  Astor  family 
sold  a  tract  of  land  in  New  York  City  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $5,159,000.  It  was  hailed  as  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  great  prosperity  of  New  York.  In¬ 
stead  of  investing  this  money  in  productive  enter¬ 
prises  we  are  told  that  most  of  it  went  into  Liberty 
bonds  at  3* *4  per  cent,  so  as  to  escape  the  income  tax. 
In  Meyer’s  “History  of  the  Great  American  For¬ 
tunes,”  we  are  told  how  this  New  York  property  was 
originally  obtained.  It  seems  to  compose  only  part 
of  a  tract  of  land  which  originally  cost  $23,000  on 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  This  property  was  made 
valuable  largely  at  public  expense  through  city  im¬ 
provements,  and  entirely  so  through  rents  paid  by 
the  public.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  swollen  American  fortunes  have  resulted  from 
the  original  control  of  city  land  by  a  few  families. 
The  public  hastmade  these  lands  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able,  while  the  families  have  continued  drawing  in¬ 
creased  tribute  from  the  people. 

* 

ALL  over  Great  Britain  there  is  a  determined 
effort  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  in 
British  colonies.  Americans  must  understand  that 
neither  money  nor  effort  will  he  spared  to  develop 
African  cotton.  It  may  require  years  to  bring  any 
great  result,  hut  the  English  people  have  gone  at  it 
in  their  usual  persistent  way.  Spain  and  France  are 
also  ready  to  spend  great  sums  of  money  in  develop¬ 
ing  African  cotton.  We  think  they  will  finally  suc¬ 
ceed,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  and  we  also  believe 
that  California  and  the  great  Southwest  will  he  noted 
for  cotton  production.  This  will,  in  time,  mean 
serious  competition  for  the  Gulf  States,  but  that  sec¬ 
tion  has  no  occasion  to  worry.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  live  stock  and 
will,  in  the  future,  help  supply  the  world  with  bread 
and  meat  and  wool,  as  well  as  cotton,  and  both  the 
%  world  in  general  and  the  South  in  particular  will  he 
better  for  this  change  in  industry. 

* 

Considering  the  status  of  national  affairs  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  would  it  be  the  least  disloyal  to  refuse  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  inclosed  advertisement?  With  faith  in  reports 
that  come  out  of  rural  districts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  old  people  who  are  dependent  on  a  pension, 
or  a  small  hoard  representing  a  life’s  saving,  and  the 
misery  that  II.  C.  L.  is  causing  this  class  of  peeople,  I 
find  myself  questioning  the  patriotism,  or  good  judg¬ 
ment  at  least,  of  the  men  responsible  for  this  campaign 
of  flaming,  alluring  and  misloadiug  posters  seen  in  all 
public  buildings  and  railroad  stations,  especially  in  rural 
districts.  s-  E-  L;  . 

New  York. 

THE  advertising  referred  to  is  a  big  poster  urging 
young  men  to  “Join  the  Navy.”  It  pictures  in 
glowing  colors  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  serving  in  the  navy.  You  are  supposed  to  travel 
about  the  world, *w ell  fed  and  well  paid,  while  Uncle 
Sam  pays  your  hoard.  It  is  an  appealing  picture  to 
put  before  young  country  boys  who  are  greatly  need¬ 
ed  at  home.  Young  fellows  who  have  served  in  the 
na«vy  tell  us  the  picture  is  greatly  overdrawn,  and 
that  actual  service  is  not  at  all  like  the  alluring 
statements  made  in  these  posters.  We  think  young 
meu  are  far  more  necessary  on  the  farms  at  this 
time  than  they  are  needed  on  warships.  With  the 
crisis*  in  food  production  now  on  the  way,  we  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  trying,  to  pull  young  men  away 
from  farm  work.  We  do  not  consider  it  disloyal  to 
refuse  to  display  these  alluring  posters. 


Brevities 

Limestone  will  bring  a  farm  into  the.  limelight. 

We  would  raise  farm  poultry  to  the  limit  this  year. 

UNLESS  it’s  worth  doing  well  it  isn't  worth  doing  at 

n. 

Remember  that  millet  hay  is  good  for  cows,  but  not 
esirable  for  horses. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  stock  dividends  are 
ot  taxable  as  income.  It  is  reported  that  the  Govern- 
nent  must  pay  back  $500,000,000  under  this  decision. 

Go  down  into  the  limestone  country  and  see  how  prod- 
gal  nature  is  in  her  use  of  lime.  Also  see  what  results 
he  gets.  Then  consider  wliat  a  small  dose  man  usuauj 
ives. 

During  a  recent  Western  trip  we  saw  patches  of 
traw-covered  potatoes.  The  seed  was  planted  shallow 
ad  about  five  inches  of  straw  .spread  over  the  entire 
dd.  The  plants  grow  right  up  through  the  straw. 

This  is  the  season  for  clover  and  Alfalfa  bloat  in. 
attle.  The  latest  suggested  remedy  is  a  drench  of  oue- 
is If  ounce  of  formalin  in  one  quart  of  water.  Atteij 
efief,  give  one  pound  Epsom  salts  and  one-half  ounce 
linger  iu  one  pint  of  warm  water. 

Here  is  the  latest  proposed  remedy  for  the  bedbug  • 
It  can  be  easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  eradicated  during 
he  Summer  months  by  heating  the  house  to  L><)  degree 
a-  warmer  and  holding  it  at  that  temperature  for  JU 
lours.  Every  egg  and  insect  will  be  killed.  But  how 
lo  you  heat  the  house  without  setting  it  on  brer 
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Replies  From  Candidates  for  Governor 


Here  are  two  more  letters  from  men  who  have 
been  suggested  as  candidates  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  We  have  invited  all  avowed  or  suggested  can¬ 
didates  to  express  themselves  on  the  questions  re¬ 
cently  printed.  Some  of  them  evidently  do  not  care 
to  go  on  record,  but  we  offer  them  all  opportunity, 
and  a  little  later  our  people  will  express  their  pref¬ 
erence  through  a  referendum  : 


FROM  JUDGE  WESLEY  O.  HOWARD 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  ask 
these  questions  of  a  farmer.  But  as  a  farmer  I  am  glad 
to  discuss  the  “problems”  which  you  submit.  There  is 
no  occasion,  perhaps,  for  me  to  discuss  them  in  any 
other  capacity.  At  least  I  have  assumed  no  other 
capacity. 

In  a  general  way  I  emphatically  agree  with  nearly  all 
your  propositions,  so  far  as  I  understand  them.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  concur  with  the  proposal  for  the  improvement 
of  “back  country  roads” — but  I  go  further.  I  believe 
that  gravel  wagon  paths  should  be  constructed  on  each 
side  of  the  macadam  bed  of  all  State  highways,  so  that 
farmers  can  get  to  market  with  horses  and  wagons. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  expect  me  to  take  up  the  subjects 
categorically.  The  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth  and 
tenth  propositions  especially  commend  themselves  to  me. 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  if  it  ever  does,  I  shall 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  myself  fully  and  freely 
on  all  these  subjects.  I  am  a  farmer — a  practical,  real 
farmer.  For  many  years  I  have  operated  a  farm.  I  was 
brought  ui>  in  the  country.  I  know  the  needs  of  the 
farmer.  I  know  the  way  he  thinks,  the  way  he  lives.  I 
know  his  handicaps,  his  problems,  his  difficulties.  I 
know  that  the  State  government  pays  scanty  heed  to  his 
wants.  I  recognize  that  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  the 
crying  need  of  the  hour.  I  realize  that  “farming  is  a 
business”  and  that  the  energies  of  government  at  this 
time  should  be  directed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  State.  This  policy  should 
continue,  I  believe,  until  the  evils  which  have  sprung 
from  the  long  season  of  neglect  are  completely  cured. 

W.  O.  HOWARD. 


FROM  El. OX  II.  IIOOKER 


1.  If  the  daylight  saving  law  is  found  to  be  contrary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  .State,  it  should  be 
repealed. 

2.  I  am  in  favor  of  such  revision  of  the  agricultural 
laws  ns  will  provide  for  just  and  equitable  treatment  to 
those  engaged  in  agriculture. 

3.  I  am  iu  favor  of  a  thorough  reorganization  of  all 
the  departments  in  Albany  to  obtain  a  more  responsible 
budget  system  ;  centralized  responsibility  ;  avoidance  of 
duplication  and  waste;  decreased  expense  and  increased 
efficiency.  In  this  reorganization  I  should  provide  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Foods  and  Markets  in  their  proper  places.  Should 
these  officers  be  elected  it  would  mean  that  New  York 
City  would  have  as  large  as  or  a  larger  say  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  than  the  up¬ 
state  farming  section,  whereas  when  appointed  directly 
by  the  Governor,  he.  tin'  Governor,  would  be  concerned 
to  see  that  a  man  was  appointed  to  that  position  who 
had  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  farmers. 

4.  I  am  in  favor  of  revising  and  strengthening  the 
posting  law.  No  one.  of  course,  should  hunt  or  fish  on 
farm  or  any  other  lands,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  general  authorization  to 
farmers  to  kill  or  sell  game.  I  am  opposed  to  the  last 
section  of  this  inquiry. 

•5.  I  believe  iu  the  extension  of  rural  high  schools  and 
am  in  favor  of  a  complete  rebuilding  of  the  educational 
system  of  this  State  as  a  part  of  the  general  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan.  Details  of  this  plan  should  not  be  decided 
upon,  except  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

C.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  good  roads 
movement,  but  particularly  of  the  building  of  farm  ser¬ 
vice  roads. 

7.  I  believe  the  State  should  encourage  the  buying 
and  selling  on  the  part  of  small  farmers  in  groups,  to 
the  end  that  cheaper  transportation  and  distribution 
may  be  secured;  that  the  farmer  may  receive  more  for 
his  product  and  the  consumer  pay  less;  and  that  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  system  of  crop  reporting  and  market  news 
service  may  be  installed  to  avoid  the  appalling  waste. 

X  The  recognition  of  farming  as  a  fundamental  basis 
of  our  national  life  is  essential,  and  the  farmer  should 
he  encouraged  to  express  himself  fully  in  public  affairs. 
To  keep  people  contented  on  a  farm  it  is  essential  that 
the  farmer  make  a  suffieint  profit  to  keep  his  laborers 
employed  in  competition  with  the  wages  offered  in  the 
cities,  and  he  must  receive  a  return  on  his  investment 
comparable  to  that  in  other  industries. 

9.  Yes. 

Id.  I  am  in  favor  of  such  action  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  the  strengthening  of  its 
authority  if  it  is  not  already  there,  ns  will  remove  any 
existing  hindrance  to  the  exchange  of  products  between 
producer  and  consumer  with  the  minimum  of  machinery, 
so  that  the  consumer  pays  less  and  the  producer  receives 
nmre.  v 


11.  I  believe  that  the  reorganized  State  governmen 
should  provide  by  means  of  its  control  of  transporta 
imn  ond  the  Food  and  Markets  Department  machinery 
io  cover  these  needs  as  far  as  the  municipalities  can  no 
cover  them. 

I'-*-  In  business  we  insist  upon  a  detailed  plan  am 
•Miniate  of  cost  before  embarking  on  a  proposed  com 
mercml  test.  In  handling  the  State's  business  1  shouh 
apply  the  same  methods.  If  the  Commissioner  of  Mar 
Rets  can  devise  a  sound  experiment  within  reasonable 
cost.  [  would  probably  favor  it. 

Industry  and  the  great  city  populations  cannot  be  sus 
ained  unless  they  are  backed  by  corresponding  farrr 
development.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  foi 
manutnetunng  conies  from  agriculture. 

1  he  basis  of  national  security  is  the  balanced  (level 
opment  of  agriculture  and  industry,  so  that  they  art 
mitually  self-supporting.  The  comprehension  of  this 
Juanship1  lgeDt  actiou  upon  it:  is  the  essence  of  states- 

rhere  should  be  some  adequate  system  of  farm  credits, 
preferably  based  on  the  extension  of  existing  banking 
,  r,  "‘  F«'dcral  Land  Bank  should  be  main- 

" 7,  in  t}"’  system  is  unnecessarily  difficult  and  com- 
Plicated  for  long  term  credits.  There  must  be  provision 
<*r  short  term  credits  also.  klo^  ji.  hooker. 


Strikers  and  the  Public’s  Rights 

There  was  a  notable  debate  on  the  labor  question 
last  week  between  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Gov.  Henry  .1.  Allen  of 
Kansas.  No  particular  subject  was  given  out,  but 
Mr.  Gompers  defended  the  strike  as  a  legitimate 
weapon  of  union  labor,  while  Governor  Allen  ex¬ 
plained  the  new  Industrial  Court  of  Kansas.  The 
most  interesting  point  of  the  debate  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  question,  put  by  Governor  Allen  to  Mr.  Gom¬ 
pers  : 

When  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor  brings  on  a 
strike  affecting  the  production  or  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  thus  threatening  the  public  peace  and 
impairing  the  public  health,  has  the  public  any  rights  in 
such  a  controversy,  or  is  it  a  private  war  between  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor? 

This  question  was  not.  answered  definitely,  but  it 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  discussion. 
People  who  have  been  held  up  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
regular  business  during  the  recent  fights  between 
labor  and  capital  want  to  know  where  they  stand 
and  what  their  common  rights  are.  During  the 
recent  debate  Mr.  Gompers  defended  the  right  to 
strike,  and  said  that  the  power  to  do  so  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  progress  made  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  workingmen.  Governor  Allen  admitted  the 
right  to  strike,  but  stood  for  the  principle  that  since 
the  non-striking  public  is  interested,  the  government, 
in  some  form,  must  give  the  public  full  protection. 
We  think  this  question  is  likely  to  he  a  strong  point 
in  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 


Errors  in  the  Milk  Test 

The  big  dealer  here  is  skinning  ns  on  both  weight  and 
test.  Roughly  estimating,  they  are  taking  from  us.  by 
short  weight  and  test,  about  .$18,000  from  this  one  plant. 
I  am  looking  hopefully  to  the  time  when  farmers  will, 
as  you  have  so  persistently  and  wisely  advised,  weigh 
and  test  their  own  milk.  producer. 

New  York. 

This  is  no  incidental  complaint.  It  is  general.  In 
some  cases  the  amount  on  the  "hill  is  loss  than  it  cor- 
tectly  figures,  even  with  weight  and  test  given.  This 
is  always  attributed  to  a  mistake,  and  that  view 
seems  reasonable.  Anyway,  it  cannot  be  disputed, 
because  it  is  usually  acknowledged  and  corrected, 
though  we  have  one  such  complaint  three  months 
under  process  of  correction.  The  only  peculiar  thing 
about  it  is  that  we  have  never  had  a  milk  hill  sent 
us  for  verification,  and  we  have  had  thousands  of 
them,  that  showed  an  error  in  the  producer's  favor. 

We  do  not  persist  in  weight  and  test  by  the  local 
farmers  themselves  because  that  is  our  plan.  We 
would  gladly  endorse  any  other  plan  that  would  ac¬ 
complish -the  same  result  with  reasonable  expense; 
but  we  know  no  other  way  to  do  it  effectively.  This  is 
a  big  plant,  and  the  total  losses  on  present  system 
are  high,  but  from  the  information  we  get  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  general.  If  it  costs  $18,000  to  let  the 
other  fellow  weigh  and  test  milk  at  one  plant,  it 
would  certainly  pay  producers  well  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  To  avoid  local  discrimination  in  other  ways 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  make  the  system 
general. 


North  Dakota  Laws  Constitutional 

There  has  been  hot  debate  over  the  action  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League  in  passing  certain  new  and  rad¬ 
ical  laws  in  North  Dakota.  In  that  State  the  League 
went  into  the  Republican  primary  •and  practically 
captured  the  party  machinery.  By  making  use  of  it 
they  succeeded  in  passing  several  laws  which  were 
declared  constitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
The  projects  made  possible  by  these  State  laws  have 
been  held  up  pending  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  That  court  has  rendered  a  decision, 
the  following  statement  being  made  in  the  daily 
papers.  This  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  shows 
that  an  organization  like  the  League  can  proceed  in  a 
legal  and  constitutional  manner  to  put  through  rad¬ 
ical  reforms,  provided  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State  desire  them : 

Washington.  June  1. — The  Supreme  Court  today  re¬ 
fused  to  interfere  with  decisions  of  the  North  Dakota 
Supreme  Court  declaring  constitutional  a  series  of  State 
constitutional  amendments  and  statutes  to  carry  into 
effect  an  industrial  program  in  North  Dakota  and  per¬ 
mitting  State  bond  issues  aggregating  $17,000,000  to 
finance  the  enterprises. 

The  acts  involved  were  those  establishing  a  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission,  a  State  bank  capitalized  at  $2,000.- 
OtjO  and  operated  under  the  commission’s  supervision;  a 
milling  and  elevator  association  and  a  home  building  as¬ 
sociation.  Another  statute  provided  for  a  $10,000,000 
revolving  fund  from  which  loans  could  be  made  by  the 
State  bank  on  real  estate. 

The  statutes  were  attacked  iu  two  separate  proceed- 
;ngs  instituted  by  taxpayers  to  enjoin  State  officials 


from  enforcing  them.  The  North  Dakota  Supreme 
Court  in  both  cases  declared  the  acts  constitutional. 

The  Milk  Problem  of  Ohio 

I  have  noticed  your  talk  on  surplus  milk.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  Cleveland  distributors  put  up  a  big  kick  about  sur¬ 
plus  milk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Association, 
claiming  that  they  must  reduce  prices  because  of  it. 
They  were  given  a  full  hearing  and  allowed  to  go  their 
limit  in  telling  of  “surplus”  losses  and  misfortunes. 
\\  hen  they  were  through  the  association  produced  a 
man  from  a  near-by  city,  which  was  experiencing  an 
actual  shortage,  and  offered  to  buy  all  the  surplus.  It 
is  needless  to  say  the  distributors  refused  to  sell  this 
money-losing  and  unpleasant  commodity  known  as  “sur¬ 
plus.  ’  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  producers,  c.  L. 

Ohio. 

The  milk  distributor  of  Ohio  is  not  much  different 
from  the  dealer  in  New  Y'ork.  Recently  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  branch  of  the  Dairymen's  League  reported 
p  practically  similar  case.  There  the  dealers  were 
canvassing  for  new  dairies  at  the  time  all  the  fuss 
was  made  about  surplus.  We  have  had  all  this  ex¬ 
perience  continuously  for  a  lifetime,  and  we  are 
likely  to  have  it  so  long  as  dealers  control  the 
markets. 


Teachers’  Salary  Under  New  School  Law 

Having  been  elected  trustee  of  the  school  district.  I 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  new  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  teachers.  I  understand  they  must  be  paid  so 
much  wages,  or  the  district  will  lose  its  public  money. 
Does  this  mean  so  much  per  week  or  per  year?  We  only 
have  36  weeks'  school.  If  the  fixed  price  is  per  year, 
wh.v  could  I  not  bind  the  teacher  to  teach  40  weeks  in¬ 
stead  of  36,  or  would  not  this  be  lawful  in  a  county  dis¬ 
trict?  Wages  are  not  so  high  here  as  in  city;  men,  $15 
Per  week.  It  does  not  seem  right  for  the  State  to  tell  us 
ro  pay  school  teachers  $20  or  $25  per  week.  Will  you 
advise  me  in  this  matter,  so  I  will  know  what  to  depend 

UPM?  V  1  A.  B.  A. 

New  York. 


I  he  lawyers  of  the  State  Education  Department 
have  prepared  a  digest  of  the  Lockwood-Donohue 
law  as  it  applies  to  common  school  districts.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  amount  of  quota  which 
his  district  will  receive.  It  also  shows  the  minimum 
salary  required  to  he  paid  the  teacher; 


QUOTAS 

iln  addition  to  regular  district  and  teachers’  quotas). 

1.  District  employing  more  than  one  teacher,  for 
each  full-time  teacher.  $250. 

2.  District  employing  hut  one  teacher  and  having  an 
assessed  valuation  of  over  $100,000.  $200. 

3.  District  employing  hut  one  teacher  and  having  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $100,000  or  less,  $200.  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  $2  for  each  entire  $1,000  that  the  assessed  valuation 
is  less  than  $100,000. 

SALARIES 

The  salary  of  each  teacher  employed  shall  be  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  $800  for  a  term  of  40  weeks.  This 
means  at  least  $20  a  week,  and  is  effective  for  the  school 
year  beginning  August  1.  1020. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  The  quotas  provided  in  this  bill  will  take  the  place 
next  year  of  the  extra  teacher’s  quotas  of  the  present 
yea  r. 

2.  The  quotas  will  be  paid  next  year  at  the  usual 
time  of  th<>  payment  of  public  moneys  and  will  be  based 
on  the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  present 
school  year. 

3.  Where  teachers  are  employed  for  a  school  year  of 
less  than  40  weeks  the  quotas  will  be  reduced  propor¬ 
tionately. 

4.  The  quotas  are  apportioned  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  districts  in  paying  the  increased  salaries  of  teachers 
provided  for  iu  the  bill  and  shall  be  applied  for  such  pur¬ 
pose. 


The  County  Unit  for  School  Superin¬ 
tendence 

My  attention  has  today  Deen  called  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  so-called  Educational  Congress  held  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Building  at  Albany.  May  19-2S.  1910.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  congress  was  devoted  to  rural  education, 
and  I  find  among  the  recommendations,  on  pages  S3-S4, 
die  favoring  a  county  unit  of  administration  for  schools' 
The  committee  appointed  to  draft  recommendations  was 
composed  of  a  professor  (a  woman)  from  Columbia 
University,  a  professor  from  Cornell  University  (a  man 
from  a  Western  State),  a  superintendent  of  a  large 
village  system  of  schools  (now  moved  to  a  city  superin- 
tendeney),  and  a ‘rural,  superintendent.  The*  rural  su¬ 
perintendent  filed  a  minority  report  dissenting  from 
the  action  of  the  others  in  this  matter  on  the  grounds 
that  conditions  in  this  State,  being  different  from  those 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  the  remote  districts  demanding 
supervision  which  would  not  be  given  by  a  county 
superintendent,  exeept  through  subordinates  and  at 
exorbitant  expense. 

We  have  recently  observed  the  reaction  of  the  people 
of  the  State  to  a  township  system.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  reaction  would  be  far  worse  should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  impose  upon  the  people  the  much 
more  centralized  system  of  control  which  a  county  sys¬ 
tem  would  surely  bring.  Not  only  would  the  people 
lose  the  last  word  in  the  matter  of  school  affairs,  but 
the  system  would  be  most  expensive.  A  high-salaried 
(probably  $5,000  to  $7,000)  superintendent,  a  force  of 
clerks  and  stenographers,  as  well  as  several  high-sal¬ 
aried  inspectors  or  supervisors,  together  with  elaborate 
offices  and  equipment  would  be  required  in  each  county. 
In  fact,  each  county  would  develop  within  itself  an  edu¬ 
cational  department  not  unlike  the  State  educational 
department,  and  either  responsive  to  the  authorities  out¬ 
side  the  county  or  else  to  the  political  manipulators 
within  the  county.  b.  m. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Plant  a  Tree 

lie  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 

Rootlets  up  through  fibers  blindly  grope ; 

Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man’s  life  must  climb 
Prom  the  clods  of  time 
Unto  heavens  sublime. 

Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree. 

What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy : 

Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy : 

Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  shelter  throng 
Creatures  blithe  with  song. 

If  thou  couldst  but  know,  thou  happy 
tree. 

Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit. thee! 

ITe  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  peace. 

Under  its  green  curtain  jargons  cease: 

Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly ; 
Shadows  soft  with  sleep 
Down  tired  eyelids  creep. 

Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed 
tree, 

Of  the  benediction  thou  slialt  be. 

lie  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  youth : 

Vigor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth ; 

Life  of  time,  that  hints  eternity. 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear, 

New  shoots  every  year 
On  old  growth  appear. 

Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 

Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

lie  who  plants  a  tree 
lie  plants  love :  , 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 

Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 

Plant :  Life  does  the  Test. 

Heavens  and  earth  help  him  who  plants 
a  tree. 

And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

■ —  LUCY  LARCOM. 

* 

Oxe  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  pattern, 
some  simple  plan,  for  refooting  stockings. 
We  have  found  it  quite  simple  to  cut  a 
pattern  from  the  stocking,  seaming  the 
sole  on  in  front  of  the  heel,  but  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  worked  out  a 
simple,  practical  pattern.  One  important 
thing  is  the  seaming  on  so  that  there  will 
not  be  an  uncomfortable  ridge. 

* 

The  National  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers’  Association  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  Fall  and  Winter  fashions 
would  call  for  longer  coats  and  longer 
skirts,  and  would  necessarily  mean  higher 
prices  for  the  new  modes.  Women  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Justice  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  an  effort  to  keep  up 
present  high  prices,  or  even  increase  them, 
and  thus  nullify  efforts  to  reduce  costs. 
It  is  urged  that  women  lay  aside  their 
Winter  and  Spring  clothing  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  wear  them  next  Fall  and 
Winter  unless  there  is  a  radical  price  drop 
in  women’s  clothes.  The  recent  price- 
cutting  reported  all  over  the  country  has 
resulted  in  part  at  least  from  a  general 
decision  not  to  buy,  on  the  part  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  regular  purchasers.  A  radical 
change  in  styles  may  be  adopted  as  a 
means  of  forcing  many  women  to  buy  new 
clothes,  but  sensible  people  who  already 
possess  wearable  garments  will  do  well  to 
keep  on  wearing  them,  and  thus  disap¬ 
point  these  would-be  profiteers. 


Many  housekeepers  never  think  of  pre¬ 
paring  tomato  soup  without  milk,  though 
it  is  excellent  made  Avith  stock.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  savory  thick  soup  made  with¬ 
out  either  milk  or  meat  stock.  Put  in  a 
saucepan  one  can  of  tomatoes',  or  about 
eight  large  fresh  tomatoes,  cut  up,  one 
small  onion,  sliced,  one  saltspoonful 
ground  mace,  one  teaspoouful  salt,  one 
saltspoonful  pepper.  Let  boil  for  about 
half  an  hour,  then  strain,  pressing  the 
pulp  through  the  sieve.  Then  rub  to¬ 
gether  two  tablespoonsful  of  butter  with 
two  tablespoonsful  of  flour,  stir  in  grad¬ 
ually  so  there  Avill  be  no  lumps,  and  let 
the  soup  boil  up  to  thicken  before  serving. 
* 

Experience  in  Maternity  Hospital 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  so  many  wom¬ 
en  are  prejudiced  against  going  to  a 
good  hospital  'when  their  babies  are  born? 
Of  course  I  know  that  for  a  great  many 
farmers’  Avives  it  is  out  of  the  question, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  might  go  if  they  so  chose.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  our  community,  only  eight 


miles  from  a  large  city  in  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  two  splendid  hospitals,  I  am  the  only 
Avoman  who  has  patronized  either  of  them. 
The  others  prefer  to  remain  at  home : 
most  of  them  depending  upon  a  physician 
living  four  or  five  miles  away,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  nurse,  so-called,  experienced  but  un¬ 
trained.  and  Avilling  to  help  Avith  the 
houseAVork.  Such  nurses  command  .$18 
or  $20  a  week  as  against  the  $30  or  $35 
of  the  graduate  trained  nurse. 

Now,  for  just  about  the  same  price  a« 
they  pay  such  a  practical  nurse  I  can  got 
a  room  and  good  care  in  the  hospital. 
This  includes  all  necessary  medicines, 
supplies  and  laundry  Avork  for  mother  and 
babe  during  the  two  weeks  there.  The 
prices  at  such  a  hospital  a  month  ago 
were  $45  for  a  private  room  and  board  for 
two  Aveeks.  $35  for  a  double  room,  and  $25 
for  the  general  ward.  Of  course  your 
doctor’s  fee  is  extra,  that  charge  depend¬ 
ing  upon  your  individual  doctor,  but  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  go  to  that  expense 
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course,  I  find  the  care  of  the  baby  and 
other  children,  together  with  the  house- 
Avork.  about  all  I  can  manage  for  a  while. 
Gradually,  however,  I  slip  back  into  the 
old  routine,  and  life  Aoavs  on  mostly  as 
before,  only  that  now  there  is  another  lit¬ 
tle  one  to  care  for  and  bring  up. 

MRS.  D.  F.  C. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9901.  Bodice  with  or 
without  sleeve  frill 
for  misses  and  small 
Avomen,  1G  and  18 
years.  9991.  Skirt 
with  tunic  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
10  and  18  years.  The 
10-year  hodice  will 
require  l*.j  yds.  of 
material  30,  40  or 
44  in.  wide.  The 
10-year  size  skirt 
will  require  2Vi  yds. 
of  material  36,  44  or 
04  in.  wide.  Avith 
2%  yds.  36.  2 Vi  yds. 
44.  1%  yds.  54. 

AA’idtli  of  skirt  at 
the  lower  edge,  1  Vi 
yds.  I’riee  of  eacli 
pattern.  20  cents. 


0074.  Kimono  blouse, 
:t4  to  42  bust.  9900. 
Two-piece  skirt  to 
be  accordion  plaited 
or  gathered.  24  or 
26,  28  or  30,  32  or 
34  waist.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  blouse  will 
require  2Vs  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide. 
1%  yds.  44.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  44  or  54 
In.  wide.  Width  of 
skirt,  2  yds.  10  in. 
Price  of  each,  20 
cents. 


9979.  Girl’s  dress 
Avith  bloomers.  4  to 
10  years.  The  8- 
year  size  will  require 
2Va  yds.  of  material 
30  in.  wide,  2 1  i  yds. 
44.  1%  yds.  54,  for 
the  dress,  with  1!1„ 
yds  30  or  44.  or  1 
yd.  54  for  the  bloom¬ 
er:!.  l’riee  20  cents. 


SI987.  Bathing  suit 
with  knickers..  34  to 
44  bust.  The  medium 
size  wilt  require  3 
yds.  of  material  30 
or  40  in.  wide,  2% 
yds.  44,  witli  2  yds. 
30.  40  or  44  for  the 
bloomers.  %  yd.  30. 
or  b  yd.  40  or  44 
for  the  lining.  Price 
of  each,  20  cents. 


Our  Country  Churches 

Who.  among  our  numerous  readers,  has 
not  attended  a  country  church?  If  any 
have  not  had  this  privilege  they  can  get  a 
picture  of  the  importance  of  the  country 
church  by  reading  the  Pastoral  Parson. 
We  can  feel  the  inspiration  he  brings  into 
homes  and  lives  by  his  visits.  It  is  to 
arouse  a  greater  pride  in  our  rural 
churches  that  I  wish  to  tell  of  plans  be¬ 
ing  used  in  our  section  to  aid  in  the 
church  life  of  our  commonwealth.  Wo  can 
each  do  some  part  to  help  in  this  vital 
work.  There  are  no  dangers  of  overwork 
in  this  direction. 

The  principles  observed  may  be  classi-  j 
fied  as  follows : 

1.  Stress  church  needs  of  worship,  im¬ 
provement.  of  building  and  grounds,  regu¬ 
lar  services.  Do  not  place  great  stress  ou 
denomination,  as  many  Toads  lead  to 
Heaven.  We  can  follow  any  road  faith¬ 
fully. 

2.  Send  out  invitations  to  those  who 
have  had  an  interest  in  the  church  in  past 
times  to  attend  service  back  home.  The 
automobile  makes  possible  this  plan.  Do 
not  let  visitors  keep  you  at  home.  Make 
them  know  that  you  alloAv  no  company  to 
keep  you  home  cooking  all  day  Sunday. 

3.  Secure  prominent  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  to  address  your  congregation,  or  sing. 
They  Avill  come  for  service,  if  they  are 
needed.  Someone  will  be  benefited  by  en¬ 
tertaining  them  for  a  brief  period.  These 
big,  busy  people  have  not  time  to  become 
tiresome  guests.  Almost  any  country 
church  with  a  backbone  has  sent  out  men 
and  women  worth  hearing,  and  glad  to 
come  home  for  a  service. 

4.  Beautify  grounds.  A  prominent 
landscape  artist  lias  said :  ‘T  wish  every 
country  church  could  boast  a  hedge  of 
hawthorn.  It  is  uniformly  hardy  and 
beautiful  all  year,  and  is  its  oavu  protector 
agaainst  stray  animals.”  Organize  a  cem¬ 
etery  committee.  Collect  dues  and  put 
the  city  of  the  dead  in  order.  Are  Ave  do¬ 
ing  as  Avell  as  our  forefathers  in  this  care 
of  family  plots?  (An  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.). 

5.  Promote  social  life.  It  is  said  the 
young  man  avIio  picks  bis  bride  from  the 
family  pew  seldom  figures  in  divorce 
court,  and  that  Cupid  hides  in  the  church 
choir.  Be  tliis  true  or  not.  we  know  that 
a  well-spent  Sabbath  is  approved  by  God. 
and  brings  content  to  the  duties  of  the 
week. 

0.  The  last  item  noted  is  arouse  civic 
pride.  What  better  place  to  show  the  new 
car  than  at  church?  Fine  cal's  and  shab¬ 
by  churches  do  not  mate.  Let  ns  get  to¬ 
gether  and  bring  the  country  church  to 
the  front,  as  a  factor  in  personal  and 
community  betterment.  MRS.  c.  c.  M. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  ‘  ‘  Bayer’  ’  —  I  nsist  l 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  arc  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin’’ — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
AA-hich  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoacetkacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  Ol  00 
4  Combination  — 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health- 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


one  can  bave  the  services  of  the  hoi 
doctor  or  interne  free. 

In  most  confinements  there  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  hired  girl  or  servant  to  be 
reckonef  with,  whether  the  patient  is  at 
home  or  in  the  city,  or  in  the  hospital, 
jast  month  my  husband  took  care  of  three 
small  children  all  alone  while  I  Avas  in  the 
hospital,  as  it  avhs  impossible  to  find 
anyone  to  help.  All  tin*  girls  and  women 
around  hero,  who  formerly  did  that  kind 
of  work,  uoav  go  into  the  tobacco  A\a re¬ 
houses  in  tin*  Winter,  or  work  in  the 
fields  in  the  Summer.  But  to  offset  this, 
in  my  favor,  is  the  fact  that  being  away 
from  home  means  that  I  do  not  worry  and 
fuss  over  household  affairs  as  I  would  if 
I  were  where  I  felt  that  I  must  keep  an 
overseeing  eye  on  everything,  and  I  think 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
always  get  along  so  well,  and  am  able  to 
come  home  in  less  than  two  Aveeks.  Of 
course.  Avliilc  lying  in  bed,  sleeping,  read¬ 
ing.  embroidering,  etc.,  Avitli  a  nurse  al- 
Avays  iit  hand  to  wait  on  baby  or  myself 
I  plan  great  things  to  be  accomplished 
upon  my  return  home,  and  equally,  of 


The  Day’s  Catch  to  Fry! 

Home  and  Hungry!  That’s  the  time  you 
den  t  want  to  wait  while  a  cooking  fire  is 
started  You  want  the  frying  pan  sizzling 
or  a  piping  hot  oven. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove. is 
always  ready  for  cooking  It  drives  an  in¬ 
tense  heat  directly  against  the  cooking 

utensil  the  minute  the  burner  is  lit 

* 

The  long,  blue  chimney  furnishes  enough 
draft  to  burn  up  every  single  drop  of  oil. 

This  means  fuel  economy  Then,  too,  the 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  eliminates 
the  waste  of  fuel  necessitated  by  keeping  a 
fire  burning  when  you  are  not  cooking. 

3,000.000  in  daily  use — that  is  the  best 
recommendation  for  the  New  Perfection, 
it  comes  in  one  to  four  burner  sizes. 

For  your  further  convenience  the  New 
Perfection  Water  Heater.  Hot  running 
water  at  low  cost.  Ask  your  dealer 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  HEATER 

For  beet  results  use 
Socony  Kerosene 
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Rice  as  a  Substitute  for  Potatoes 


If  we  would  separate  rice  into  its  parts 
of  protein-,  starch  and  fat,  we  would  find 
the  starch  content  many  times  that  of 
the  other  parts.  This  makes  rice  a  good 
substitute  for  potatoes.1  In  many  cases, 
though,  our  families  insist  they  do  not 
care  for  rice.  Why?  We  have  had  it 
occasionally,  perhaps  badly  cooked,  and 
have  served  it  alone  or  as  a  vegetable 
with  meat.  It  was  condemned  and  our 
efforts  ceased.  Now  it  appeals  to  us 
again,  because,  though  expensive,  it  is 
less  costly  than  potatoes  and  we  are 
learning  that  rice  well  flavored  with  to¬ 
matoes,  mushrooms,  green  peppers  or 
soup  stock  makes  a  delicious  addition  to 
our  meals. 

Fried  Rice. — Wash  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  rice  and  leave  it  to  soak  while 
you  are  cooking  in  a  quart  of  water,  four 
large  carrots,  finely  chopped.  When  the 
water  is  reduced  to  about  one  pint  strain 
out  the  carrots.  Now  drain  the  rice  and 
fry  it  in  a  tablespoon  of  butter  in  the 
kettle  in  which  it  is  to  be  cooked,  stirring 
occasionally  until  it  shows  a  tendency  to 
brown.  Mix  with  it  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoon  curry  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt  to  each  cup  of  rice ;  then  pour  over 
the  boiling  carrot  water  and  bring  to  a 
boil ;  cover  closely  and  simmer  until  the 
rice  is  done.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  with 
meat.  Any  other  vegetable  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  carrots. 

Rice  With  Cabbage  and  Cheese. — Cut 
two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  into  small 
squares,  add  one  cup  chopped  cabbage; 
cover  and  steam  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  one  cup  of  blanched  rice,  onc-lialf 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  paprika 
and  two  cups  of  hot  water;  let  cook  until 
the  rice  is  tender,  adding  more  liquid  if 
needed.  Turn  into  a  hot  serving  dish, 
set  a  tablespoon  of  butter  in  the  center 
and  sprinkle  generously  with  grated 
cheese. 

Creole  Rice. — Chop  fine  one  green  pep¬ 
per  and  one  mild  white  onion.  Melt  one- 
quarter  cup  of  drippings  and  in  it  cook 
the  onion,  pepper  and  one-half  cup 
shredded  ham  until  yellowed  somewhat; 
add  one  cup  of  blanched  rice  and  three 
cups  of  broth  and  let  simmer  20  minutes ; 
add  four  tomatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in 
slices,  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt ;  cover 
and  let  cook  over  boiling  water  until  the 
rice  is  tender.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  with 
a  light  meat  course  or  as  the  mafn  dish 
at  supper. 

Savory  Rice. — Cook  one  cup  of  rice  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  tender.  Put 
five  slices  of  bacon,  a  small  onion  and  a 
green  pepper  through  the  meat  chopper 
and  then  cook  in  a  saucepan  until  slightly 
browned.  Beat  this  into  the  rice  and 
add  half  a  cup  of  tomato  sauce,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Bake  about  20  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  hot. 

Rice  Omelet  With  Peas. — Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  very  light  and  the 
yolks  until  thick.  Mix  a  cup  of  rice 
and  one-half  teaspoon  salt  through  the 
yolks :  then  fold  in  the  whites.  Melt 
one  tablespoon  butter  in  a  hot  pan.  turn 
in  the  mixture  and  make  smooth  on  top. 
Cook  in  a  moderate  oven  until  no  un¬ 
cooked  egg  adheres  to  a  knife  thrust  into 
the  center.  Sprinkle  a  few  hot  peas  over 
the  top.  fold  and  turn  on  a  hot  platter. 
Pour  hot  peas  around  the  omelet  and 
serve  at  once. 

Rice  Croquettes. — Cook  one  cup  of  rice 
in  boiling  water  until  tender,  but  not  too 
s.ift  to  handle  easily.  Drain  well,  and 
when  cool  enough  to  touch  beat  the  volk 
of  one  egg  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
lorm  the  croquettes,  roll  in  diluted  white 
of  egg.  then  in  bread  crumbs  and  in  the 
white  of  egg  mixture  again.  Fry  in  hot 
fat  and  serve  with  cheese  or  tomato  sauce 
or  with  jelly. 

Kidney  Beans  With  Rice.— One  and 
one-half  cups  of  cooked  kidney  beaus, 
one-half  cup  of  cooked  rice.  2*4 'cups  to¬ 
mato  sauce,  one  bay  leaf,  four  slices  of 
bacon,  one  small  onion,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one-quarter  teaspoon  of  pepper.  Fry 
the  bacon  and  onion  to  a  golden  brown, 
add  the  tomatoes,  seasoning,  beans  and 
rice.  Bake  in  a  covered,  well-oiled  cas¬ 
serole  for  45  minutes. 

Rice  Salad. — Two  cup  of  cold  boiled 
rice  that  is  flaky  and  dry.  one  small 
onion,  shredded,  and  two  canned  pimeutoes 
cut  in  strips.  Mix  carefully  and  add 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Serve  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  leaves.  Or  you  may  mix  together 
equal  parts  of  cold  boiled  rice,  diced  ap¬ 
ples  and  celery  and  a  cooked  green  pep¬ 
per.  Add  mayonnaise  dressing  and  serve 
on  lettuce. 


Maple  Syrup  Rice  Pudding — Blanc 
one-third  cup  of  rice  and  turn  into  a  put; 
"ing  dish,  add  three-quarters  teaspoo 
salt,  one-half  cup  maple  syrup  and  thre 
cups  of  milk.  Let  cook  in  a  slow  ove 
an  hour  or  longer,  stirring  several  time 
during  the  first  part  of  the  cooking.  Who 
.lie  the  rice  should  be  tender  and  th 
milk  somewhat  thickened. 

#  Rice  Custard. — Cook  one-third  cup  o 
lice,  two  cups  of  milk  and  one-quarte 
teaspoon  of  salt  in  a  double  boiler  unti 
the  rice  is  tender.  Beat,  together  tw 
eggs  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  ad< 
slowly  to  the  rice  and  milk  mixture 
'  ooi<  about  three  minutes,  stirring  con 
stantly.  Soak  one  envelope  of  granu 
a  ,  gelatin  in  one-half  cup  cold  wate 
aiul  dissolve  it  in  one  cup  hot  milk.  Strait 
and  add  to  the  first  mixture,  mixing  al 
veil  together.  Flavor  with  vanilla  am 
turn  into  a  cold,  wet  mold. 

Rice  Parfait. — Soak  one-half  envelop 
granulated  gelatin  in  one  cup  cold  mill 

aii  dlsSoIve  iu  two  cups  hot  boiled  rice 
■Add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-quarter  tea 
spoon  ot  salt,  and  when  cool  fold  in  on 
em>  cream  beaten  until  stiff.  Add  on. 
« 1  p  chopped  nut  meats  and  one  teaspooi 
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Full  size  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled 


Ask  about 
Ko-San  Indoor 


Wash^Tfeji, 
No  £*2 

Required. 


JPo-San,  Rolling 
Bath  Tub  Heater  . 


speaks  of  “sorrel,”  and  on  looking  I  find  a 
“sheep-sorrel,”  which  belongs  to  the  dock 
family,  and  which  I  think  we  have  ■wrong¬ 
ly  called  “horse-sorrel” ;  it  is  a  sour  plant 
and  has  a  small  leaf,  compared  with  the 
dock.  Wood  sorrel,  belonging  to  Oxalie 
family,  I  recognise  by  its  small  leaf  of 
oxalis  type,  light  yellowish  green,  and 
that  is  sour.  I  think  that  is  what  we  call 
“sheep  sorrel.”  We  also  use  plantain 
(the  younger,  tender  leaves)  for  greens, 
and  it  has  this  advantage — it  does  not 
cook  away  so.  Also,  the  young  tender 
loaves  of  horseradish.  We  put  dande¬ 
lions.  plantain,  horseradish  and  dock  all 
together,  and  like  it  that  way,  but  the 
dock  needs  only  a  few  minutes’  cooking. 
We  are  hearing  so  much  about  the  value 
of  these  green  things  that  it  makes  us 
more  anxious  .to  use  them,  and  out  here 
we  can  get  them  easily.  I  would  also  like 
to  ask  when  Alfalfa  is  the  right  size  to  eat 
as  greens,  as  I  mean  to  try  it.  I  would 
add  a  suggestion  as  to  washing  them. 
Have  the  last  water  rather  hot,  and  if 
there  are  any  “varmints”  that  have  es¬ 
caped  your  eye,  it  will  bring  them  out. 

M.  E.  V.  S. 

R.  N.-Y.— Lamb’s-quarters  is  the  com¬ 
mon  pigweed.  Chenopodium  album.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  Chenopodium  or  goose- 
foot  are  used  for  greens,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  C.  Bonus-Henrieus,  Good 
King  Henry,  mercury  or  markery.  Poke 
shoots  are  the  first  tender  growth  of 
pokeweed  or  pokeberry.  sometimes  called 
shoke,  botanically  Phytolacca  deeandra. 
Purslane  is  a  common,  fleshy  creeping 
weed.  Portulaeca  oleracea ;  perhaps  M. 
E.  V.  S.  knows  it  as  pusley,  which  is  a 
common  name.  Sheep  sorrel,  Rumex  Ace- 
tosella.  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  weed, 
having  small,  arrow-shaped  leaves  and 
nrofuse  spikes  of  brownish  red  flowers. 
The  tender  leaves  are  very  sour.  Sorrel 
is  much  used  in  Europe  for  greens,  and 
the  French  make  delicious  soup  from  it. 
M  ood  sorrel  is  Oxalis  Acetosella,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  plant  with  a  trefoil  leaf  and 
pink  flower.  We  have  never  used  Al¬ 
falfa.  but  we  understand  the  Chinese  use 
the  tender,  juicy  shoots  from  three  to  six 
inches  long,  and  judge  that  the  only 
requisite  is  to  use  before  the  growth  be¬ 
comes  tough. 


Imperial  Cake 

One  pound  butter  and  1  lb.  sugar,  beat¬ 
en  to  a  cream  ;  1  lb.  flour,  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  a  lemon,  nine  eggs,  1  %  lbs. 
almonds  before  they  are  cracked.  %  lb. 
citron  peel.  *4  lb.  raisins.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  eggs  light,  add  sugar  and  butter,  then 
rhe  whites,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  the 
Hour,  reserving  a  part  for  the  fruit,  and. 
lastly,  the  nuts,  blanched,  cut  fine  and 
mixed  with  fruit  and  the  rest  of  the  flour. 
This  is  very  delicious  aud  will  keep  for 
mouths.  MRS.  s.  s.  w. 


Save  Your  Money 
$3-98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
ice  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
6194  6th  SU 
Detroit,  Mich 


e  t  a  n 
Plumbing 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  MRw  W.  State  St..  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W  30th  Street 


New  York  City 


vanilla.  Turn  into  a  mold  and  chill. 
Maple  .sugar  is  delicious  in  place  of  the 
white  sugar,  mrs.  f.  william  stillman. 


Currant  Dainties 

Currant  Shortcake. — Stem,  mash  and 
crush  one  quart  of  ripe  currants,  add 
enough  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  let  stand 
for  two  or  more  hours.  Mix  and  sift 
two  cups  of  flour  with  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  two  rounded  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Rub  in  one  teaspoon  each 
of  butter  and  lard,  moisten  -with  enough 
milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Turn  into 
a  greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
While  hot  cut  the  edges  and  pull  apart 
with  forks,  fill  with  the  prepared  berries, 
replace  the  top  and  cover  with  a  soft, 
white  frosting. 

Currant  and  Pineapple  Dessert.- — Line 
a  glass  dish  with  slices  of  pineapple,  fill 
in  with  the  small  white  currants  and 
cover  with  whipped  cream.  Decorate  the 
top  with  red.  ripe  currants  and  cover 
with  powdered  sugar  and  walnut  meats. 
Very  delicious. 

Currant)  Cream  Pudding. — Stew  one 
pint  of  stemmed  currants  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  water  until  tender ;  then  rub  through 
a  sieve.  Blend  two  ounces  of  cornstarch 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk.  Boil 
two  cunfuls  of  milk,  then  stir  in  the 
blendf'd  cornstarch  and  the  currant  pulp; 
stir  till  it  boils,  then  boil  for  eight  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  allow  to  cool;  then  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  and  pour  into  a  wet  mold.  When 
firm,  turn  out.  and  decorate  with  stars  of 
whipped  cream,  flavored  with  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla  extract  and  ripe  red 
and  white  currants. 

Red  Currant  Pie. — lane  a  deep  pie 
plate  with  pastry,  and  brush  over  with 
white  of  egg.  Mix  in  a  basin  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  red  currants,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar. 
2 V-2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  orange 
extract,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Fill  into 
lined  plate,  cover  with  an  upper  crust,  or 
omit  upper  crust,  and  cover  with  meringue 
when  cooked. 

Red  Currant  Dainty. — Rub  one  pound 
of  stalked  red  currants  through  a  sieve, 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  and  a  half  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls-  of  gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of  boiling 
water;  stir  into  it  another  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  strain  into  the  puree  and  mix 
well.  Add  a  few  drops  of  red  coloring 
and  one  cupful  of  whipped  cream.  Pour 
into  a  wet  mold  and  turn  out  when  firm. 
Serve  with  milk  or  cream. 

Currant  and  Raspberry  Fool. — One 
pound  of  red  currants,  one  pound  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  some 
boiled  custard,  one  cupful  of  whipping 
••'•earn,  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  extract. 
Stalk  the  fruit  and  put  into  a  saucepan 
with  the  sugar  and  cook  till  soft;  then 
rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  see  that  pulp 
is  sweet.  Next  stir  iu  enough  boiled  cus¬ 
tard  to  make  it  consistency  of  cream. 
Put  the  fruit  into  a  glass  dish,  whip  the 
cream  to  a  stiff  froth,  sweeten  it  to  taste 
with  sugar,  add  a  little  vanilla  extract 
and  heap  it  over  the  fruit. 

<  arrant  W  ater. — Oue  and  a  half  pounds 
of  ripe,  red  currants,  three  pints  of  water, 
half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Stalk  and 
flick  over  the  currants,  then  mash  them 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  adding  as  you  do  so 
one  cupful  of  the  water.  Next  put  the 
fruit  into  a  large  saucepan  with  the  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar.  _  Stir  it  over  the  fire  until 
it  begins  to  simmer,  then  rub  it  through 
a  sieve.  Put  the  lump  sugar  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  the 
water,  stir  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
boil  it  to  a  syrup ;  pour  this,  on  the  fruit 
juice,  adding  the  rest  of  the  water.  Serve 
cold. 

Red  (  urrant  .Tam. — To  make  the  jam 
jnck  the  currants  from  the  stem,  put  iu  a 
preserving  kettle,  and  set  in  a  larger  ket¬ 
tle  of  boiling  water,  or  over  a  generous 
fire.  Add  one  and  half  cupfuls  of  sugar 
tor  each  pound  of  fruit,  boil  quickly  for 
•  >U  minutes.  Stir  and  skim  often.  Turn 
into  jars  and  cover  when  cold. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAX. 


Economies  in  Floor  Covering 

If  yon  have  oilcloth  badly  worn  but  still 
whole,  apply  a  coat  of  floor  paint  that  will 
look  well  with  your  woodwork.  Then  ap- 
1* V,  a  coat  of  plain  varnish  and  vour  floor 
will  look  fine  and  clean  easily.  All  oil¬ 
cloth  and  linoleum  should  be  varnished 
once  a  year.  It  wears  better  and  cleans 
much  easier. 

At  housecleaning  time  the  coverings  of 
floors  are  often  a  problem.  Linoleum  or 
oilcloth  to  put  around  the  edge  of  a  rug  or 
carpet  is  very  expensive.  A  decidedly 
satisfactory  edge  is  made  by  using  a  tough 
paper  called  fiber  veneer  tha’t  looks  just 
like  wood,  either  in  the  plain  or  grained 
sort.  Tack  old  muslin,  burlap  or  building 
paper  firmly  to  the  floor.  Paste  the  back 
of  the  paper  liberally  and  put  on  just  as 
you  would  paper  the  wall.  The  corners 
are  easily  mitered.  Apply  a  coat  of  shel¬ 
lac  and  then  one  of  varnish  (clear)  and 
it  will  wear  well.  I  have  had  it  in  two 
rooms  for  three  years,  and  it  is  still  in 
good  condition.  This  costs  only  65c  for 
eight  yards.  36  in.  wide.  I  buy ‘it  from  a 
mail  order  house.  mrs.  s.  h.  y. 


A  Word  About  Greens 

I  notice  some  new  kinds  iu  a  late  issue, 
and  I  cannot  find  enough  of  a  description 
in  my  botany  to  know  what  thev  are. 
“Lamb’s-quarters”  I  do  not  find  at  all, 
and  the  “purslane”  and  “poke-shoots”  I 
could  not  recognize.  The  writer  also 


More  Beautiful  Woodwork 

,  ARE,  polished  floors  need  not 
beof  hardwood.  Neither  need 
they  be  expensive.  A  North 
Carolina  Pine  floor  takes  a  high 
polish  with  either  wax  or  oil  and  is 
thoroughly  durable.  It  is  so  manu¬ 
factured  that  it  will  cover  10%  more 
area  than  most  other  lumber.  North 
Carolina  Pine  takes  stains  and  ena¬ 
mels  with  beautiful,  effects.  For 
paneled  walls,  beamed  ceilings,  built- 
in  cabinets  and  other  such  woodwork, 
it  has  no  superior  at  any  price. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE  ASSOCIATION 
85  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Write  for  our  160  page 
Farm  and  Building  Book. 
Worth  $1.00 — but  costs 
you  nothing. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 

Better  Farm  Buildings  at  Lower  Costs 
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Questions  About  Hogs 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Preparing  Soiling  Crops 

Last  year  I  fenced  off  three  fields  of  one 
acre  each,  planning  to  plant  one  each  in 
rape,  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture,  fields  to  be  used  a  day  at  a  time 
alternately.  I  inoculated  aud  sowed  clover 
and  Alfalfa  in  two  fields  respectively,  and 
as  yet  this  Spring  cannot  see  any  signs 
of  growth  of  either  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  replant  these 
two  fields  of  one  acre  each,  what  would 
you  recommend  to  be  used  as  pasture  for 
hogs?  The  third  field  is  now  seeded  to 
rape.  What  would  you  think  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  oats  and  wheat,  in  one  and 
Soy  beans  and  Canada  field  peas  in  the 
other?  F.  A. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  your  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover  have  winter-killed.  You 
will  find,  however,  that  the  Sweet  clover 
is  rather  late  in  starting' in  the  Spring, 
and  usually  it  is  more  vigorous  and  hardy 
than  the  Alfalfa.  If  you  pastured  the 
Alfalfa  last  year  you  erred,  for  Alfalfa 
should  not  "he  pastured  until  its  second 
year  if  one  is  desirous  of  keeping  it  in¬ 
tact  for  a  number  of  years.  The  rape,  of 
course,  must  lie  seeded  each  year,  and  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  it  always 
does  much  better  in  combination  with 
oats  and  clover  than  it  does  by  itself 
unless  it  be  drjlled  in  rows  10  or  IS 
inches  apart  and  cultivated  during  its 
early  growing  stage.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing.  it  is  advisable  to  plow  fields  in¬ 
tended  for  hog  pasture  each  year.  I 
prefer  what  has  been  designated  as  the 
shotgun  mixture,  the  idea  being  that  we 
actually  mix  together  a  number  of  forage 
plant  seeds,  and  find  that  one  apparently 
nurses  the  other.  If  the  season  is  uufav- 
orable  to  one  it  is  favorable  to  another, 
and  as  a  result  we  get  a  stand  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  crop. 

I  should  not  recommend  the  use  of  oats 
and  wheat.  It  is  well  enough  to  seed  the 
wheat  or  rye  in  the  Fall  if  it  is  intended 
for  early  pasture  in  the  Spring ;  but 
wheat  is  not  suited  for  planting1  in  the 
Spring  in  combination  with  oats.  A  bet¬ 
ter  mixture  would  be  a  bushel  of  oats,  a 
half  a  bushel  of  Canada  field  peas,  -1  lbs. 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape -and  2  lbs.  of  Red 
clover.  This  should  be  seeded  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible,  and  the  pigs 
should  not  be  turned  into  the  area  until 
the  plants  are  seven  or  eight  inches  high, 
and  even  then  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  the  plants  down  closely.  It 
is  even  better  if  the  oats  are  allowed  to 
head  out  and  the  oats  rattle  off  and 
germinate,  and  thus  provide  a  splendid 
Fall  forage  for  the  pigs. 

Neither  would  1  suggest  a  mixture  of 
Soy  beans  and  Canada  field  peas.  A 
more  desirable  mixture  would  be  _  a 
bushel  of  Soy  beans,  1 2  lbs.  of  white 
blooming  Sweet  clover  and  4  lbs.  of 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  per  acre.  The  rape 
and  Sweet  clover  should  be  mixed  and 
distributed  by  means  of  a  seeder,  while 
the  beans  can  either  be  broadcast  or 
drilled  in  with  an  ordinary  grain  drill. 
The  Soy  bean  mixture  should  not  be 
seeded  as  early  as  the  oats  and  Canada 
field  pea  mixture,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Soy  beans  are  a  hot  weather  crop,  and 
peas,  unless  they  are  planted  early,  will 
be  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  pea 
louse.  If  you  find  that  the  Canada  field 
peas  are  too  expensive,  then  you  can 
limit  your  combination  to  oats,  rape  and 
clover. 

You  are  on  the  right  track  when  you 
undertake  to  produce  forage  crops  for 
pigs.  What  the  silo  is  doing  for  the 
dairyman  forage  crops  will  do  for  the 
producer  of  pork.  One  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  other.  But  do  not  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  forage  crops  to  provide 
maintenance  for  the  pigs.  Give  them  in 
addition  some  corn,  or  its  equivalent.,  and 
provide  them  with  2\->  or  3  lbs.  of  grain 
per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 

If  your  Alfalfa  does  survive  the.  Winter 
aud  you  want  to  use  it  for  pasturing  pur¬ 
poses,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
clip  over  the  field  twice  during  the  sea¬ 
son  with  a  mowing  machine  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  be  invigorated  and  the 
succulence  from  the  tender  young  plants 
more  palatable  and  nourishing.  Here 
again  you  are  warned  not  to  pasture  the 
Alfalfa  too  closely,  for  it  does  so  much 
better  if  given  a  start  aud  not  cropped 
off  so  closely.  The  Sweet  clover  should 
be  allowed  to  seed  itself  once  in  two  years 
if  it  is  desired  that  it  shall  remain  per¬ 
manent  in  the  area. 


Value  of  Whey 

I  wish  to  know  something  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  whey  from  half-skim  cheese, 
and  what  to  feed  with  it  besides  ear  corn 
and  clover  pasture  to  April  pigs. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  it.  s. 

Generally  speaking,  whey  has  about 
half  the  value  of  skim-milk.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1.200  pounds  of  whey  is  equiva¬ 
lent  in  feeding  value  to  100  lbs.  of  corn 
or  hominy.  Therefore,  if  corn  meal  is 
worth  $3  per  cwt.  whey  would  be  worth 
25  cents  per  cwt.  As  you  know,  whey 
has  more  water  in  its  composition  than 
skim-milk  and  does  not  contain  as  much 
protein.  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  feeding  value  of  sweet  and  sour 
whey,  It  has  been  determined  that  ordi¬ 


nary  whey  is  worth  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  more  than  separated  whey.  If  you 
have  dent  corn  and  your  pigs  are  foraging 
on  a  clover  field  you  have  the  basis  of  a 
well-balanced  ration.  It  would  be  safe  to 
let  them  have  all  the  water  that  they 
would  drink  twice  a  day.  supplementing 
this  with  rolled  corn,  feeding  from  2*4 
to  3  lbs.  of  the  grain  daily  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  If  you  have  some 
oats -that  you  have  produced  on  the  farm 
they  could  be  fed  in  conjunction  with 
corn ;  but  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
buy  either  <>ats  or  middlings  at  present 
day  prices  as  a  supplement  to  the  ear  corn 
aud  clover.  If  whey  was  made  from 
skim-milk  its  value  would  bo,  of  course, 
correspondingly  reduced. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

I  intend  to  feed  a  small  bunch  of  young 
pigs  this  Summer.  I  expect  to  get  them 
from  their  mother  within  about  a  week 
or  10  days.  As  I  will  have  no  milk  to 
Start  these  pigs  on.  I  am  asking  as  to  the 
best  ration  to  get  them  started  right  and 
keep  them  growing.  I  have  plenty  of 
clover  coming  on  and  can  get  oilmeal  and 
middlings.  w.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

In  the  selection  of  young  pigs  intended 
for  feeding  purposes  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  access  to  some  grain 
previous  to  weaning  if  it  is  desired  that 
they  shall  grow  and  gain  with  the.  greatest 
regularity.  Figs  under  three  months  of 
age  will  not  consume  a  great  deal  of  for¬ 
age  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  supplement 
even  a  clover  pasture  with  some  grain. 
A  useful  combination  would  consist  of 
five  parts  of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of 
middlings,  two  parts  of  ground  oats  and 
one  part  of  either  tankage  or  oilmeal. 
Feed  the  youngsters  from  2*4  to  3%  His. 
of  this  combination  daily  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  If  they  had  access  to 
self-feeders  they  would  consume  twice  as 
much  as  we  have  indicated ;  but  there  is 
a  doubtful  economy,  where  one  had  an 
abundance  of  forage,  in  feeding  pigs  all 
the  grain  that  they  will  consume  at 
present  prices.  Skim-milk  or  buttermilk 
would  add.  of  course,  to  the  feeding  value 
of  the  ration  and  gaining  propensities  of 
the  pigs,  but  with  the  protein  supplied  by 
means  of  the  tankage  and  clover  milk  is 
not  indispensable.  Feed  your  10-weeks- 
old  pigs  rather  frequently  for  the  first  few 
days,  but  do  not  overload  their  stomachs, 
as  this  is  likely  to  derange  the  digestive 
system.  Keep  before  them  persistently  a 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  charcoal, 
salt,  bone  meal,  sulphur  and  rock  phos¬ 
phate,  aud  you  will  no  doubt- be  surprised 
at  their  sudden  gains. 


Worms  of  Pigs 

Y'liat.  is  good  for  worms  in  pigs,  some¬ 
thing  that  can  he  easily  administered  in 
feed?  I  had  two  pigs  that  would  not 
grow,  so  had  them  killed  and  found  the 
intestines  were  full  of  worms.  _  The  re¬ 
maining  ones,  no  doubt,  are  afflicted  the 
same  way.  o.  r.  t. 

New  Hampshire. 

Starve  the  pigs  for  24  hours,  then  give 
in  slop  for  every  50  lbs.  of  body  weight 
2*4  grains  each  of  calomel  and  santonin, 
one  dram  of  freshly  powdered  areca  nut 
and  one-half  dram  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Repeat  the*  dose  in  10  days.  Keep  feed¬ 
ing  utensils  clean  and  keep  the  pigs  out 
of  old.  dirty,  hog-contaminated  yards  and 
away  from  hog  wallows, 
away  from  hog  wallows.  A.  s.  a. 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th,  285708 


Grand  champion  boar 

1919  at  Detroit  and  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition. 

We  h  ave  a  large  number  of  sows 
bred  to  this  boar  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Reserve  spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  cholera  immune,  guaranteed 
breeders.  Our  motto,  “Good  Size 
With  Quality. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 


WKKKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10ea.,  eitlier.se 
$lf>  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N 


SWINE 


Big  Type  Poland- China  HOGS 

Selling  out  on  account  of  death  in  family.  Brood 
Sows  from  four  to  seven  hundred  lbs.  and  a  thous¬ 
and  lb.  herd  Boar.  Also  young  pigs. 

D,  V.  UK  I  S>  31  AN  .  Vineland,  N,  J, 


to  Market— Full  Weight 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted,  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  "Duroc-Jersey  Hosts  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable." 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  111. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,000  members 


BERKSHIRE 


SHOW  PROSPECTS 

In  Registered 

BERKSHIRES 

Bred  Gilts  and  Sows  for  early  Fall  farrow. 
2  extra  good  Show  Boars  and  Spring  Bigs. 
JUST  PRICES  and  Fair  Treatment. 

NOLMHILL  FARM.  Berkshire  County.  LEE.  MASS. 


Anedjo  Berkshire 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  KIGHWOOD: 

We  offer  big,  stretchy,  September  boars,  weigh¬ 
ing  350  pounds  in  hard  breeding  rig.  November 
boars  weighing  200  to  250.  These  will  measure 
up  in  scale  and  size  with  the  best  boars  of  any 
breed.  They-  are  from  litters  of  ten  to  fourteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  and  sows,  all  ages,  from  our  May¬ 
flower  Epochal,  son  of  Epochal  the  imported  boar.  Tilts 
strain  bring*  the  price.  1  have  eight  strains  that  have 
great  size.  Boars,  two-year-old.  800  lbs.  Sows,  eighteen 
months.  600  and  700  lbs.  Hi  ed  gilts,  2,70  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  This 
herd  has  showed  at  the  largest  Fairs  und  will  be  seen  at 
all  of  the  largest  Shows  this  year.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  all  that  doubts  this  statement.  This  herd  wub  seen 
'  at  Picture  Shows  last  year.  My  prices  are  right. 

LUINP.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio 


^Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


FEWACRES  BERKSHIRES 

Several  selected  Fall  gilts,  Big,  Smooth  and  Typey.  Will 
sell  open  or  bred  to  EPOCHAL  MONARCH.  Priced 
light  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 

A  FEW  FINE  SPRING  PIGS  LEFT 
FEWACRE  FARM,  Ira  G.Payne.Pro*.  Eisi  Schodack,  Rent.  Co., N.Y. 

ll/ll*  ropitlDP Why don  t y°u set s,ar,cd 

llll  •  r  cl  I  lllvi  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Come  to  IlKLCASTLE  FA  Kills  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers’  prices.  Apply  to 
C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  aud  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburgr,  N.  Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  "Veters 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  June  and  July.  Orders  taken  for 
hour  aud  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Registered  Berkshires- SPECIAL 
Lot  of  ISO-lh.  boar!-  67  S45.  8-wks.  boars,  $1  5  400  to  600- 

lb.  parentage.  Mastorpicce-Longfollow  bloodlines :  typey 
and  well  conformed.  JKO.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Rows  aud 
O  Gilts  bred  for  spring  litt  ers.  Boars  ready  for  service, 
llig  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Mirbledale,  Conn. 


Ruff  Rprlrv hirp  Rnar  sovr  4!,u  8  A  bargain  as 

flcf'.  DolKonilc  Dual  they  are  ii  tlie  way  as  1  breed 
Poland- Chinas.  E.  ROWELL.  Jr..  Louisa,  Virginia 


SWINE 

BERRYTON 

Can  give  you  everything  rj  I  T  D 

you  ever  wanted  in  a  S-r  IV  V«- 

Size  with  quality  is  our  specialty.  Home  of  Berry  ton's 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berry  ton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Gen.  Mgr. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Taxpayer,  Col.,  Breeding.  Booking  orders  for  8 
weeks  old  pigs,  1815  each.  Also  1  boar,  2-year  old 
Sire  Great  King  Orion  out  of  Top  Ool  Dam,  <8150. 
SPY  ROCK  FARM,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

DUROC  JERSEYS  J,0“r$  r  i°0*n! 
Pathfinder.  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Growthy  young¬ 
sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 

Daily  Bros.  -  Manito,  Illinois 

KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Von  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  ’*  Sensa¬ 
tion  ”  family— it’s  purple.  Ditto  "Critics."  If  you 
don’t  like  the  sound  ot  these,  try  Orion  C.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 
$25  and  more.  Roy  McVaugh,  Mur..  Kinderhook,  N  Y 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Oriou,  Path  Under,  and  Walt’s  Top  Col.  breeding:.  One 
good  fall  boar  by  Pathfinder.  Raymond  h.  ZOOK,  Mount  Jty.Pa. 

Registered  Duroc- Jersey  Pigs  gVlTn1^ 

stock.  $15  each.  B  URN  11 A  BA*  Wwtff  Infield,  Hew  T«rk 

Ouroc  and  P. C.  Pigs  8. M;«h«0 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Breeding  Stock  for  Farmers.  Prolific  strain  of  good 
feeders  from  well  known  herd  of  recognized  merit. 

H.  O.  Barton  -  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Write  for  prepaid  prices  on 

WESTERN  BRED 

Typl  Chester  White  Pigs 

either  sex.  Recorded  free.  Prize  winning  blood  lines. 
F.  R.  CLARK,  Caroline  Depot,  N.  V.  (Formerly  Friend,  Nebr.) 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts. 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  $50  each. 
Young  hoars,  grade  stock,  &  $20. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  New  York 

Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  after  April  20.  Service  boar  and  fait 
sows,  fair  aud  trio  not  akin.  a.  a.  SCHOFEll.  Heu.elton,  N  T 

Registered  Chester  Whites  ^,,"3 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER.  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  «l.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

D..  |  g-\  Silver  strain.  February 

1% eg-  V/ •  la  VS •  i  IgS  and  March  Farrow. 
Large,  smooth  type.  BKL’BAKEK  BH08.,  Mlffllnt»wn,  Penn. 

Registered  Cheater  White  und  O.  I.  C.  Plga.  Writ* 

11  me.  -  Eugene  F.  Rogers,  Wayvii.le,  New  Yokb 

nirciTinrc  mr  mt  yohk  farmer's  hog. 
1  H  r.ilH  !  K  r  . S  Weanling  pigs  atul  young  tired 
p0ws  for  sale.  Address  bKt’AKT- 
MKfU  OF  ANIMAL  Ill  SBANDKY,  Corntll  University.  ITIIAOA*  N.Y 

Registered  Poland-China  Bred  Sows  p^streTLy 

1,000-pound  boars.  JO.  Howell*  Jr.,  Loulnu,  Virginia 

My  Poland-Chinas 

Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury.  Conn. 

TAMWORTH*  JhAMPShFrE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  RKYNOI.DS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succohuoi  to  Wtatvlew  Stock  Farm 

I!.  I  Wlimioii-Siilciu*  N*  t’ 


Qllll IIIIIFM III  I milllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillillllO 

BERKSHIRES  | 

PIPING  BROOK  FARM  § 

The  Home  of  Champions  ~ 

GREENWICH,  ::  CONNECTICUT  E 

Winner  of  both  National  E 

Grand  Champions  in  1919  E 

Lady  Premier  208,  Champion  Sow  E 

IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  E 

19,  1920 


Fairview’s  Ruler,  Champion  Boar. 
Owner*  of  Silver  Leader. 


Sand  for  prices  and  don ’t 
forget  our  Public  Sale 


JUNE 


All  treated  for  Cholsrm 
and  Septicemia 


~  Mail  bids  man  be  sent  to  fhe  auctioneer,  Ool.  H.  L.  Inglehart,  or  L.  E.  Frost,  E.  J.  Parker  — 
“  and  Zed  Williams  at  the  farm.  — 

□iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiitmiimHiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiimiiimiiiitiD 
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|  ;;  HOLSTEINS  a  ~~| 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Value  of  a  Purebred 
Holstein  Bull 

Do  you  realize  in  what  a  short  time 
you  can  transform  the  character  of  your 
btrcl  by  the  use  of  a  purebred  Holstein 
bull? 

.  Duch  well  chosen  sire  should  give  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  his  character  to  the 
next  generation  so  that  the  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  fourth  generation  retain 
only  a  little  over  six  per  cent  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  blood  and  nearly  04  per  cent  is  of 
your  own  choosing.  No  man  has  any 
excuse  for  milking  unprofitable  cows  when 
lie  can  easily  get  into  the  all-year  milking 
class  of  Ilolsteins. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

the  holstein-friesian  association 

105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holstein  Cows  on?  Calves 

No  hired  help,  must  reduce  my 
milking  herd  of  70  registered 
Holsteins.  20  grades.  Come  at 
once,  get  first  choice  and  a 
bargain.  40  registered  heifers, 
it.  of  them  bred,  to  freshen  this 
fall,  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

Registered  heifer  calves  ail  ages. 

18  Registered  bulls.  Grade  heifers. 
Ji  Holstein  heifer  calves  S20  each, 
express  prepaid  in  lot9  of  6.  Farm 

19  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Ready  for  Service 

Bull  Born  November  15,  1918 

Sire,  a  son  ofjChangeling  Butter  Boy  (100  A.  R.  O. 
daughters)  and  his  dam.  a  22-lb.  Jr.,  4-year  old 
daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekirk  Prince;  (100  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  9  ubove  30  lbs.)  Dam  Isa  19.52-lb.2-yr.  old 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Korndyko  Pontiac  Artis  <7— 
30- 1  b  daughters.)  Fine  individual  more  white  than 
black.  Tuberculin  tested.  Price  8200. 

H.  R.  FOSTER  CATATONK,  N.  Y 


KING  SEGIS  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

WE  HAVE  at  present  a  limited  number  of  year¬ 
ling  bulls  and  heifers  of  King  Segis  bi-eed- 
ing.  for  immediate  sale. 

Every  individual  has  been  picked  from  heavy 
producing  dams  and  sires,  many  with  exceptional 
records. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  R.F.D.  No.  2  CA2EN0VIA,  N.Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

10  head  of  Registered  Holsteins  at 
Walton,  N.  Y.,  June  18.  All  under 
four  years  old.  Will  be  tuberculin 
tested.  For  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  E.  K  RISLEY,  W  ALTON,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  SinT' «£ 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $16  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

liolstetii-Krlotian  lloifer  mid  Hull  Calv  e,.  Pure  bred  register- 
11  edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WHCR0FT  FARMS,  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.I. 

For  Sale-5  Cows,  7  Heifers 

Holsteins.  GUY  W.  MICHAEL.  R.  0.  No.  2.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Stallion 

G-yrs.-old.  Price,  SI  OO  Also  a  few  colts  from  1  to  2-yrs.- 
old  from  S4S  to  $60  each.  H.  H.  Burge,  Shoreham.Vt. 

For  Sale-A  NicePair  of  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Good  workers.  E.  R.  McConnell,  Wellington,  Ohio 

SHEEP 

ForSale-TwoMii Reg.  OoreetRams  moKey 

Hoad’s  End,  Cherry  Plain,  Rensselaer  Co.,  New  York 

TUNIS  SHEE  P-Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rented  my  farm  am  offering  my  entire  flock  of 
Registered  sheepforsale.  J.  N.  MePHKRSOJI, Caledonia,  N.Y. 

fleg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  “Sth^oJ^wM IS38 

Hutu  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELIAS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Fnr  Quid  Beg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rui  OdIB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIK  FARM,  I’uretm.e,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

SUPERIOR  GROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $7.00  Each 
9  Weeks  Old  .  .  8.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  ReferoneerWaltham 

Approval  National  Hank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 

WeJJBred  Chester  White  Pigs 

STEPHEN  UN  RENSSELAER,  0».luing,  N.Y.  T.I..38R  Bri.relitl 


300  lbs.  CAPACITY 


Year. 


if 


30 

Days 

\Trial 


A 

good 

separator 
is  the  only 
kind  that  pays. 

But  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  even  a  good  separa¬ 
tor  should  cost. 


■-  • 


A  Standard  Separator 
with  a  Better  Bowl! 

The  "Premier”  is  the  standard 
disc  separator,  highly  improved  and 
reasonably  priced.  In  the  "Premier” 
the  standard  disc  bowl  is  still  further 
perfected  by  the  new  patented 
‘  Premier”  milk  distributor.  This 
distributor  eliminates  flooding  and 
clogging— two  faults  common  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  separators. 

VA  dYscs  lA  Weight  Va  wlrk 

The"Prcmier”  distributor  makes 
each  disc  do  its  full  share  of  skim¬ 
ming.  This  prevents  cream  loss  from 
overworked  discs.  It  enables  the 

Premier”  to  duplicate  the  skimming 
results  of  other  good  bowls  with  one- 
fourth  less  discs.  The  result  is  less 
weight,  less  wear,  easier  turning — 
and  a  bowl  that  skims  milk  clean  at 
70  or  90  degrees — from  fresh  cows  or 

strippers.” 

Low  cash  prices— easy  payments 
—SO  days’  trial — “satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.”  A  five  year 
guarantee  wkh  every  separator.  Large 
stocks  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  Also  ask  for  our 
catalogof guaranteed  farm 
implements  at  “Short 
Line”  prices  —  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  oood  im- 
\  plements  can  be  sold. 


National  Farm 
Equipment  Co. 

Dept  D 

Chambers  St, 

New  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

Son  ot  Tiddlewiuk's  Noble.  Grandson  of  the  great 
*15,000  bull,  Noble  of  Oakland.  Dam  Gamloge’s 
Tiddlewinks,  614.7.4  lbs.  fat  in  one  year.  Price  right 
for  immediate  sale.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

SUNSET  HILL  FARM,  Mabopae,  N.Y. 

Address,  N.  Oakley,  Manager 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  or  being  unable  to  sea  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Hoxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  if, "a 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  W.shinglonvillt,  N.  V. 


Milking  Shorthorns  F.  P.  SKYMOl'K.  Hoot, to  —  ii.  Ohl. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Dept  R.  Gardner,  Mass 


Wanted 


V oiing  Red  Foxes. 

pressage.  IVv. 


Will  pay  15  each  and  ex- 
G.  Meiuon,  Ward,  Pknn. 


Special  on  Boars,  flO.SO.  8  wks.  Reg.  rft  Cala— Rod  Cnv  Puna  •12  per  pair. 

■  Flee.  bat.  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  btucc.  Kali.,  New  York  ,4010310  noU  lOX  f  UpS  ira  I.  WARD,  East  Holluion.  Mass. 


teOTRNSEYSra^ 


r*- Products 


S 


A  Guernsey  breeder  in  Pennsylvania  writes:  “Since  January 
we  have  been  selling  our  milk  to  grocers  and  butchers.  Our 
sales  have  increased  from  75  to  275  quarts  per  day  and  we 
have  reached  the  present  capacity  of  our  herd.  We  could 
easily  dispose  of  two  or  three  times  our  present  output.” 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN 


Box  R  58 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CO, 
Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Specially  Fine  Breeding. 

Price  LOW  FOR  PROMPT  Acceptance. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Bargains  in  Guernsey  Bulls 

In  order  to  make  room  I  must  sell  10  hulls.  Sired  by 
my  great  May  Rose  bull,  and  dams  of  the  Ledyard 
Bay  ramily.  This  combination  gets  size,  type  and 
production.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Herd  Federal 
tested  for  tuberculosis. 


0TT0W.  POST 


R.  R.  Station 
Owasco  Lake 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  readv  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  8160  to'S350 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

“FASHION’S  JEWEL” 

50116,  dropped  April  2. 1918,  by  Hon.  K.  V.  Lindaburv’s 
Imp.  Diamond  of  the  Tertse,  24878.  Tuberculin 
tested.  Fine  color  and  conformation  Price.  $176. 

George  W.  Jenkins,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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EMSEN0RE,  N.Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  ami  o^otu: 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  Accredited  Herds. 
James  E.  van  Alstyne.  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 
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ALL  DAY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

REG.  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  REG. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  ETC. 

For  MR.  FELIX  L.  HANLON,  AT  GREENORE  FARM 

On  Sumneytown  Pike,  Penllyn,  Pa.,  on  Phila.  &  Allentown  Trolley  2  Miles 
Ambler  or  Penllyn  Station,  P.  &  R.  R.,  20  Miles  North  from  Philadelphia 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1920,  at  9  A.  M. 

25  REG.  GUERNSEY  Cows  and  Heifers  and  5  Bulls,  including  10  head  of  imported  cjjjvs. 
The  herd  includes  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Governor  of  the  Chene,  Polly’s  Prtde, 
Golden  Noble’s  Lad,  May  Kings’  Laddies  of  Chilmark,  Brilliant  of  the  Gree  II,  and  other 
equally  good  Guernsey  sires,  and  from  dams  of  the  best  Guernsey  lines.  3  cows  on  A.  R.  test. 

5  REG.  JERSEY  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  2  Bulls,  inc.  a  grandson  of  Noble  of  Oakland,  and 

the  cow  Queen  Hugo  of  Belle  Farm,  390049,  just  finishing  her  R.  of  M.  test  with  a  fine 
record. 

7  GRADE  JERSEY  cows  and  heifers. 

All  catt'e  tuberculin  tested  May  6th  and  7th,  1920,  and  free  from  contagious  abortion. 

50  REG.  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  incl.  Epochal’s  Herdinaster.  262608,  a  son  of  Epochal;  Majestic 
Leader  3rd,  237961.  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd  and  grandson  of  Superbus,  6  young  boars 
sired  by  above.  Also.  Opportunity,  237705,  and  approx.  40  head  of  best  quality  bred  sows 
and  gilts,  many  sired  by  above  boars,  and  bred  to  the  opposite  line.  Also  young  stock 
from  spring  litters.  ALL  hogs  double  treated — spring  pigs  single  treated. 

6  high-grade  Percheron  and  Clydesdale  mares,  fillies  and  2  horses,  350  chickens,  ducks,  geese 

and  turkeys,  29  Dorset  sheep  and  lambs.  Case  9-18  tractor,  Ford  and  Pierce  Arrow  trucks, 
Dodge  Runabout,  5  H.  P.  motor,  2  gas  engines. 

95  acres  of  growing  corn,  oats  and  grass,  100  bu.  oats,  250  bu.  corn. 

3  hay  wagons,  cattle  wagon,  3  manure  spreaders  and  complete  list  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

22  poultry  and  hog  houses — numerous  small  items. 

Mr.  Hanlon  leaves  for  Australia  about  August  1st,  and  this  is  a  complete  dispersal 
without  reserve,  except  on  one  animal.  Lunch  served.  The  Greenore  farm  of  approx. 
150  acres  is  on  sale  as  a  whole  or  in  divided  form  or  will  rent  the  mansion  place  of  53 
acres  with  furnishings  of  dwelling.  Details  on  request. 

Detailed  catalogue  with  full  pedigrees  of  all  animals  mailed  on  request 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Agent,  Ambler,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Wo  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


For  Sale  AYRSHIRE  BULL 

"  SILVER  KIHG  UF  EINLAYSTON  "  Keg.  No.  23370.  Horn 
July  14,  1919.  Sire.  Bessie’s  Monarch  of  Far  View; 
Reg.  No.  19989.  Dam.  Belle  of  Chautauqua.  Reg.  No. 
47787.  Also  a  young  bull  calf  about  a  month  old.  Prices 
low.  Address  C.  0.  WADSWORTH,  Upl.nd  Farms.  Chatbam.  N.  V. 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  ami  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIAHT.  HEW  ZEALAND  AH0  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAH 
RABBITS.  Semi  6e.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  Soiuler,  Sellersville,  Fa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN- 

ANGUS 


THE  IMPROVED  BEEF  BREED 

Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

C.  W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  St..  New  York 
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TheDe  Laval 
Milker 


De  Laval  Udder  Pulsator— the 
only  pulsator  close  to  udder 

Among  the  many  new  and  exclusive 
advantages  in  the  construction  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker,  particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  Udder  Pulsator  and  the 
teat-cups. 

The  Udder  Pulsator  is  located  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  cow's  udder,  which  insures  positive 
and  snappy  action  in  the  teat-cups.  The  action  is 
uniform,  gentle  and  pleasing  to  the  cow.  The 
only  moving  part  in  the  pulsator  is  a  small,  plain 
piston  which  requires  no  oiling,  adjusting  or  re¬ 
pairing. 

The  weight  of  the  teat  cups  and  Udder  Pul¬ 
sator  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically  worked 
out  to  produce  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  De  Laval  teat-cups  are  self-adjust¬ 
ing  and  made  in  one  size  only,  which  fits  all  teats. 

The  construction  is  so  simple  that  they  can  he 
easily  taken  apart,  cleaned  and  put  together.  No 
metal  touches  the  teats,  and  the  only  rubber  part 
is  the  liner,  a  straight  piece  of  pure  rubber  tubing. 
Every  other  part  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  is 
equally  simple,  practical  and  efficient. 

The  name  “De  Laval”  is  insurance  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cow  on  Pasture 

Will  you  give  a  formula  of  food  for  my 
Cow?  I  can  buy  wheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal.  e.  e.  w. 

Michigan. 

A  ration  well  suited  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  where  they  have  access  to  pasture 
grass  would  consist  of  the  following:  200 
lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs. 
ground  oats.  Tf  the  cows  are  carrying 
considerable  flesh  the  oats  might  be 
eliminated  and  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal 
substituted.  Where  the  grass  is  abundant, 
and  where  one  has  an  abundance  of  corn- 
meal  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  very  much 
protein.  In  fact,  cornmeal  alone  has 
been  known  to  give  very  good  results 
when  fed  to  dairy  cows  pasturing  on  an 
area  producing  clover  or  Alfalfa. 


A  Good  Ration 

I  wish  your  opinion  of  the  following 
ration  which  T  have  been  feeding  to  four 
Guernsey  cows.  One  is  a  small  lieifer, 
recently  calved.  One  will  calve  first 
week  in  .Tunc,  the  other  in  September. 
These  cows  give  about  the  same  amount 
of  milk — afloat  seven  or  eight  pounds — 
per  day.  They  have  had  clover  bay  and 
chopped  stalks  three  times  a  day  and 
grain  t  wice  a  day.  The  following  is  what 
I  feed :  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 

bran.  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  50  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  100  lbs.  gluten.  What  quan¬ 
tity  should  they  be  fed?  j.  M.  c. 

Connecticut. 

A  ration  consisting  of  200  lbs.  ground 
oats.  100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  50 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  KM)  lbs.  gluten  is 


have  had  none  since  increasing  the  bran 
in  ration.  Would  like  to  feed  more  corn¬ 
meal  if  there  is  no  danger,  as  it  is  the 
second  cheapest  feed  we  have.  T.  i..  n. 

Atassacbasetts. 

An  excess  of  any  concentrated  material 
is  more  likely  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  udder  than  a  mixture  more  bulky  in 
nature  and  consisting  of  a  greater  variety. 
Concentrated  protein  carriers,  such  as 
gluten  and  cottonseed  meal,  are  more 
troublesome  than  cornmeal.  Surely  the 
limited  amount  of  this  product,  that  you 
have  in  your  ration  would  not  be  injuri¬ 
ous.  It.  is  possible  that  wheu  the  silage 
was  exhausted  you  increased  the  amount 
of  grain,  hoping  that  the  milk  flow  might 
remain  constant,  and  as  a  result  may  have 
fed  an  excessive  amount  of  concentrates. 
Some  such  product  as  beet  pulp  or  oven 
buckwheat  bran  would  lighten  your  ra¬ 
tion.  and.  no  doubt,  do  away  with  any 
further  trouble. 

Rather  than  double  the  amount  of  bran, 
I  would  suggest  the  increasing  of  the 
amount  of  cornmeal,  and.  if  possible,  it 
would  be  well  to  grind  the  corn,  cob  and 
all.  in  order  to  make  the  combination 
more  bulky.  Tt  is  certain  that  cornmeal 
is  more  economical  than  bran  as  a  source 
of  digestible  nutrients.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  cows  have  access  to 
pasture.  T  would  surely  increase  the 
amount  of  corn  and  reduce  very  materially 
the  amount  of  concentrates. 


Corn  Spoiled  in  Crib 

1.  I  out  Learning  Marly  dent  corn  in  a 
crib  made  of  metal,  with  cement,  floor. 
I  put.  boards  in  the' cement,  so  any  water 
from  the  sweat  from  the  corn  would  go 


Guernsey  Cow  Mabel  of  Tarbell  Farms,  50758,  owned  by  If.  II.  Buckley  of  Oteego 
County.  N.  Y.  She  has  recently  completed  an  official  record  of  13,110.9  lbs.  of 
milk.  704.97  lbs.  of  butterfat.  She  was  born  in  October,  1914.  Her  sire,  George 
Washington  of  Maple  Farms  20303,  lias  five  advanced  register  daughters. 


well  balanced  and  ought  to  be  well 
adapted  for  feeding  milcli  cows.  If  the 
cow  happens  to  be  thin  in  flesh  then  the 
amount  of  cornmeal  should  be  doubled. 
So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  they 
should  be  fed  in  proportion  to  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  safest  rule  perhaps  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  each 
314  or  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
day.  A  cow  yielding  29  pounds  of  4  per 
cent  milk  should  be  fed  according  to  this 
rule  approximately  seven  pounds  of  grain 
per  day.  Tn  addition  let  her  have  all  of 
the  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay  that  she 
will  clean  up  with  relish. 

A  cow  that  is  dry  should  likewise  bo 
fed  some  grain.  The  amount  should  be 
determined  by  the  degree  of  flesh  or  the 
condition  that  she  presents.  It  is  well 
to  have  her  freshen  in  good  condition. 
There  should  be  an  abundance  of  flesh 
that  she  may  go  through  calving  nor¬ 
mally  and  yield  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk  when  her  lactation  begins.  Equal 
parts  of  corn,  gluten  and  bran  make  an 
excellent  combination  for  dry  cows.  II  it 
is  possible  the  cows  should  be  pastured 
during  the  Summer  months,  for  if  will 
•/five  them  needed  exercise  and.  provided 
the  picking  is  luxuriant:,  they  will  re¬ 
spond  by  giving  an  increased  amount,  of 
milk  during  the  coming  Winter  months. 


Cornmeal  in  Cow  Ration 

1  have  been  feeding  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  to  my  Holstein  cows:  190  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed.  199  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten.  2(H)  lbs.  wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  ground 

oats. 

They  have  all  tlu*  mixed  hay  they  will 
•lean  up  and  silage  ,up  to  tt  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Some  time  ago  the  supply  of 
ground  oats  ran  out,  and  we  had  a  little 
odder  trouble.  1  have  since  doubled  tin* 
bran,  so  am  now  feeding  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed.  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  gluten. 
109  lbs.  bran.  Will  cornmeal  cause  udder 
trouble?  We  were  told  that  it  would,  but 


between  the  boards.  Iu  the  Winter  the 
door  blew  off  and  the  snow  covered  the 
corn,  and  now  it  is  mildewed  and  not  fit 
for  the  stock.  I  say  the  snow  did  it. 
The  stockman  says  the  snow  does  not 
hurt  the  corn.  Who  is  right?  2.  How 
many  bushels  of  oats  shall  I  sow  per  acre 
for  cows  if  cut  in  the  milk?  Will  these 
oats  be  all  right  to  be  put  on  sod  plowed 
last  Fall?  d.  C.  S 

Connecticut. 

1.  Assuming  that  the  corn  was  all  ma¬ 
tured  when  it  was  put  into  the  crib,  it  is 
possible  that  the  damage  was  caused  by 
the  snow  beating  into  the  door  and  moist¬ 
ening  the  corn,  finally  causing  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  Spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  cement  floor  in  the  corncrib  is  not  the 
ideal  arrangement,  for  it  prevents  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  and,  even  though 
boards  were  placed  on  top  of  the  cement 
to  take  care  id'  the  accumulated  moisture, 
it  would  not.  prevent  immature  corn  from 
mildewing  and  spoiling.  Last  year  was 
an  unusual  year  for  corn  storage,  as  so 
much  of  the  grain  was  put  away  imma¬ 
ture.  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle 
this  dispute  unless  one  were  advised  of 
the  condition  of  the  maturity  of  t lit*  corn 
when  if  was  cribbed.  I  am  inclined  t« 
believe,  however,  that  immaturity  and  a 
tight-bottom  cement  crib  bad  more  to  do 
with  the  moldy  condition  than  the  snow 
that  might  have  blown  through  a  small 
open  doorway. 

2.  I  fake  it.  that  you  desire  information 
suggesting  a  seed  mixture  for  a  soiling 
crop  intended  for  dairy  cows.  Equal 
parts  of  Canada  field  peas  and  oats,  by 
measure,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  three  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  will  give  you  the  best  results. 
The  best  results  would  not  follow  the 
seeding  of  oats  on  freshly  broken  sod : 
but  where  it  was  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and 
where  care  was  exercised  iu  working  it 
over  well  in  the  Spring,  an  acre  might 
be  seeded  with  oats,  provided  they  were 
put  in  early,  and  mixed  with  Canada  field 
peas,  as  lias  been  suggested. 
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0UR  new  $2,000,000  plant  is  now  in  operation.  It  has  a  capacity  of  over  1 ,000  tons 
daily  and  is  the  largest  and  most  modem  exclusive  mixed  feed  mill  in  the  country. 

This  plant  takes  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  January  1,  1919;  and  to  guard  against 
a  repetition  of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  new  mill  and  all  accessory  buildings — elevator,  storage 
tanks,  bag  factory,  warehouse,  etc. —  are  built  fireproof  of  concrete  and  steel. 

In  the  design,  construction  and  operation  of  this  plant  we  have  provided  for  all  the  most 
advanced  appliances  and  processes  which  science,  mechanical  skill  and  long  manufacturing 
experience  have  developed  for  the  economical,  large  -  volume  production  of  uniformly  high 
quality  feeds  which  can  be  sold  at  money-saving  prices  to  stock  feeders. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  pioneers — the  first  feeds  regularly  manufactured  according  to  approved 
scientific  feeding  formulae,  combining  grain  and  grain  products,  with  molasses  for  maximum  palat- 
ability,  digestibility  and  nutrition.  Today  Sucrene  Feeds  represent  twenty  years’  devotion  to  the 
gospel  of  more  productive  and  more  economical  feeding  of  live  stock  and  poultry;  twenty  years  of 
specialization  to  create  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  ready-to-feed  rations;  twenty 
years  of  investigation  and  care  in  selection  of  materials,  practical  application  of  latest  scientific 
discoveries  by  experts  in  animal  needs  and  nutritive  value  of  materials;  invention  and  adoption 
of  improved  machinery  for  accurate  mixing  of  dependable  rations  for  specific  feeding  purposes. 

20  Years’  Success  Proves  Quality 


Sucrene  Feeds  have  a  national  reputation  for 
promoting  animal  health  and  thrift,  and  for  bring¬ 
ing  maximum  results  per  dollar  of  feed  cost — in 
milk,  veal,  pork,  beef,  horse  power  and  poultry 
products.  Every  sack  of  Sucrene  Feed  must  con¬ 
form  accurately  to  the  specifications  called  for 
by  our  experts,  who  know  animals  and  feeds. 

Among  the  materials  of  unquestionable  nutri¬ 
tive  value  used  in  the  various  Sucrene  Feeds 
are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  alfalfa  meal.cocoanut 


meal,  peanutmeal,  distillers’  dried  grains,  wheat 
bran,  molasses,  corn  feed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  bone  meal,  blood  flour,  dried  buttermilk, 
malt  flour  and  soluble  starch. 

Try  Sucrene  Feeds.  You  will  find  them 
more  profitable  than  ordinary  feeds.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  them.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  your  order  is  filled 
promptly.  The  coupon  or  a  post-card  brings 
you  free  information  on  any  Sucrene  Feeds  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


Summer  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cows 

“The  cow’s  stomach  cannot  contain 
grass  enc  igh  to  supply  the  required 
nutrients  for  maximum  milk  production; 
therefore  a  part  of  the  ration  should  be 
of  a  more  concentrated  nature."  Bulletin 
No.  743,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Cows  fed  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  while 
on  pasture  show  a  heavier  milk  flow,  not 
only  while  pasture  is  greenest,  but  the 
effect  of  summer  feeding  of  Sucrene 
shows  itself  in  greater  milk  yield  all 
through  the  year. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  backs  up  the  stim¬ 
ulating  effects  of  grass  with  substantial 
milk-making  and  body-building  nutri¬ 
ents.  It  is  composed  of  prime  cottonseed 
meal, wheat  bran, linseed  meal.cocoanut 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  corn  feed  meal, 
ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings, 
clipped  oat  by-product,  molasses,  salt  and 
calcium  carbonate. 

Drive  your  cows  home  to  a  ration  of 
Sucrene  Dairy  F eed  «  very  evening.  You’ll 
find  it  a  profit  making  practice. 


AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Ill. 


Mu  Dealer’s  A amc . . 


P.  O... 


-State - 


Mu  Name . 

P.  O. - 


-Slate- 


AMERICAN  MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on  feeds 
checked  below: 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Empire  20‘“  Dairy  Feed 

Amco  Fat  Maker 
tfor  steers) 


Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
Sucrene  Scratch  Feed 
Sucrene  Chick  Feed 
Sucrene  Horse  Feed 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Stock  Partnership  in  the  South 

[We  have  had  a  good  many  questions 
about  the  Gulf  States  as  a  territory  for 
stock  raising.  The  following  letter  from 
one  of  our  readers  in  Southwest  Missis¬ 
sippi  seems  to  be  a  frank  statement  of 
normal  conditions:]  . 

Many  plantations  have  changed  hands 
and  been  bought  by  Northern  stockmen. 
My  next  neighbor  on  the  north  is  Mr. 
Green,  from  Michigan;  on  the  south.  Mr. 
Davis,  from  Kentucky.  1  am  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  originally,  but  have  farmed  in  Ohio. 
Virginia  and  Delaware.  For  three  years 
have  been  raising  cattle  and  hogs  on  the 
partnership  plan  on  a  banker’s  planta¬ 
tion.  My  partner  died  last  August,  so 
we  wound  up  our  business,  and  I  am  now 
renting  part  of  the  place — 85  acres  culti¬ 
vated  land  and  75  acres  pasture,  for  $500 
per  year.  Our  partnership  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  till  the  slump  in  livestock  prices 
last  Fall.  As  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  best  places  for  developing  the  South. 
I  will  give  you  the  working  details  of  our 
plan.  This  same  plan  would  work  out 
on  lots  of  your  Eastern  farms  purchased 
by  men  who  cannot  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  those  who  wish  to  retire. 

I  had  found  by  experience  that  buying 
a  farm  and  trying  to  stock  it  on  limited 
capital  was  an  uphill  job.  One  is  con¬ 
stantly  hampered  and  fears  to  risk  get¬ 
ting  too  deep  in  debt.  This  banker, 
whose  place  is  10  miles  south  of  Natchez, 
mostly  hill  land,  with  some  fairly  level, 
and  bottoms  pretty  well  worn,  tried  to  go 
into  livestock  with  negro  labor.  lie  also 
tried  some  white  labor,  which  was  worse 
than  the  negro.  lie  fenced  several  fields 
for  his  hogs  and  turned  over  200  acres 
hill  land  into  pasture.  lie  bought  very 
cheap  stock,  and  started  to  improve  it. 
but  only  in  a  cheap  way.  His  success 
was  not  marked,  you  may  be  sure. 

In  July,  1916,  T  came  down  here  from 
Delaware,  where  I  had  got  tired  fighting 
mosquitoes  and  picking  strawberries  to 
ship  to  New  York,  having  half  of  my  crop 
rot  on  the  vines  every  year  on  account  of 
lack  of  labor.  We  inventoried  the  bank¬ 
ers’  stock  of  cattle,  71  head.  103  hogs  and 
some  horses  and  mules  at  $3,000.  He 
had  some  tools.  I  bought  some.  I  paid 
him  $1,500  in  cash  for  a  half  interest,  and 
went)  to  work  August  1.  By  our  contract 
85  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  pas¬ 
tures,  were  rented  to  the  firm  of  Byrnes 
&  Rand.  In  consideration  that  I  was 
to  put  in  my  whole  time  and  such  help 
as  my  three  boys,  16.  13.  10.  could  give 
me,  no  rent  was  to  be  charged,  but  all 
expenses,  labor  hired,*  feed  bought,  ex¬ 
penses  of  all  kinds,  were  to  be  borne 
equally  and  profits  were  to  be  shared 
equally.  We  had  q,  packing-house  in 
Natchez  till  August,  1919.  so  we  worked 
most  of  our  stock  right  here. 

During  the  three  years  we  marketed 
over  $9,000  of  hogs  and  $8,000  cattle; 
each  drew  $1,000  per  year  profits,  and 
our  original  investment  was  practically 
intact.  During  this  time  I  never  called 
on  Mr.  B.  for  a  dollar.  The  sudden 
slump  in  hogs  in  September  last  cost  us 
at  least  $1,000.  Mr.  B.'s  widow,  timid 
as  many  women  are,  did  not  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  partnership,  as  protits  looked 
doubtful  for  1920,  so  I  have  cut  down 
the  stock  to  20  head  of  cattle  and  67  hogs 
at  present.  I  hire  very  little  labor,  as 
1  and  my  boys  do  nearly  all  our  own 
work.  I  have  two  acres  early  potatoes 
ready  to  dig  in  three  or  four  weeks  that 
probably  will  bring  some  money — $8  per 
bushel,  we  hope;  then  have  a  few  acres 
cotton,  and  have  let  a  little  land  to  ne¬ 
groes  for  cotton,  on  share.  Of  course, 
my  prospects  for  making  any  profit  at 
present  prices  for  hogs  is  very  poor.  We 
must  now  ship  to  St.  Louis,  or  New  Or¬ 
leans :  at  present  12  to  13c  per  pound 
here  for  hogs  that  have  cost  probably  15c 
per  pound  in  raise.  My  plan  is  to  sow 
oats  in  the  Fall  for  hog  pasture,  where 
July  and  August  pigs  may  run  till  June 
or  July.  Tf  oats  make  in  spite  of  hogs, 
the  hogs  get  them  when  ripe.  I  turn  out 
sometimes  May  1  till  oats  ripen,  last  of 
May.  In  another  field  have  early  corn 
22  to  15  inches  high  now  ;  also  five  acres 
in  New  Era  cow  peas,  sown  two  weeks 
ago.  The  corn  and  peas  will  be  ready  to 
turn  hogs  in  by  July  1.  probably,  and  1 
can  have  finished  hogs  on  new  corn  by 
August  1  to  September  1. 

In  my  judgment  this  part  of  Mississippi 
should  be  pastured  largely — horses,  mules, 
cattle  and  sheep.  Labor  is  said  to  lie  | 
scarce,  and  we  have  to  pay  $1.25  per  day 
for  men  and  75c  to  $1  for  women,  without 
board.  Nearly  all  cultivated  land  is 
farmed  by  negro  tenants,  paying  $5  to  $8 
per  acre,  working  about  15  to  30  acres 
per  family.  Generally  the  landlord  has 
a  mortgage  on  the  tenants'  stock,  and  he 
advances  the  tenant’s  supplies,  $10  to  $30 
per  month,  charging  25  per  cent  interest, 
the  law  giving  the  landlord  a  first  lieu  on 
the  crop  for  this  supply  bill  and  rent. 
Most  years  this  is  fairly  profitable  to  the 
landlord,  who  generally  lives  in  town,  and 
the  negro  manages  to  live  and  put  on  a 
lot  of  style  working  about  half  of  the 
time.  Last  year  we  had  84  inches  of 
rainfall,  which,  with  the  weevil,  made 
cofton  a  very  poor  crop.  This  season 
cotton  is  starting  out  badly ;  much  has 
to  be  replanted.  If  another  short  crop  is 
made,  many  more  negroes  will  go  to  the 
Delta  or  on  public  works,  and  the  land¬ 
lords  will  be  left  holding  the  sack.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  reaction  hi' our  livestock  l 


markets  in  a  year  or  so.  In  my  opinion 
most  of  those  who  are  selling  laud  at  such 
long  prices  in  the  corn  belt  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  come  down  here  and  raise  cattle 
and  sheep.  Mississippi  laws  are  liberal 
to  livestock  men  ;  four  cows  and  10  hogs 
are  allowed  tax  free,  also  all  colts  under 
three  years  old.  In  the  Delta  cotton  is 
king,  and  bids  fair  to  be  fob  a  long  time. 
In  South  Mississippi  sweet  potatoes.  Irish 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  strawberries  will 
increase  in  importance.  One  of  our  most 
profitable  crops  is  pecans.  On  this  place, 
where1  the  owner  reserves  the  pecans,  the 
crop  last  year  netted  $1,000.  Some  trees 
yield  $100  to  tree.  As  a  money  crop 
pecans  in  Mississippi  beat  apples  in  New 
York. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  good  fight  your  paper  is  making  for 
the  ordinary  farmer.  I  have  been  at 
it  (farming)  40  years  in  five  States,  and 
while  it  looks  now  as  if  any  man  of  sense 
would  quit  it  and  get  one  of  those  high- 
price  jobs,  yet  I  have  not  been  able  some 
way  to  get  away  from  it.  We  must  have 
better  and  more  general  organizations.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Grange  for 
many  years,  when  in  a  Grange  State. 
Here  we  are  about  one  white  to  10  ne¬ 
groes.  and  can  hardly  keep  up  a  county 
school.  Our  precinct  polls  usually  three 
to  four  votes.  There  are  600  to  800  ne- 
goes  in  it. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  farmers  in  the 
South  are  in  a  more  hopeful  frame  of 
mind  than  in  the  North  and  East,  and 
the  farmer  or  planter  is  recognized  as 


more  of  a  business  man  in  the  South  than 
anywhere  else.  All  wholesale  houses  are 
glad  to  do  business  with  us.  and  the  banks 
are  quite  liberal.  When  these  business 
planters  get  together  everybody  sits  up 
and  takes  notice.  f.  m.  BAND. 

Adams  Co.,  Miss. 


Canning  Milk  in  the  Home 

Is  it  practical  for  a  family  with  one 
cow  to  can  milk  for  use  during  the  eight 
weeks  or  so  when  the  cow  is  not  being 
milked?  If  you  think  this  has  merit, 
how  should  this  he  done?  a.  C.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

As  a  result  of  several  inquiries  which 
have  been  received  about  preserving  milk 
by  canning  in  the  hoini  where  only  one 
cow  is  kept,  this  article  is  written  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  same  successfully  bv  any  method 
adapted  to  home  use. 

Milk  when  it  is  produced  contains  bac¬ 
teria.  and  in  the  process  of  handling  more 
bacteria  get  in  from  the  air.  utensils  and 
other  sources.  These  bacteria  cause  the 
souring  of  milk,  and  the  development  of 
some  of  the  undesirable  flavors.  Conse¬ 
quently  in  preserving  milk  such  organisms 
must  be  destroyed  or  their  growth  con¬ 
trolled.  as  well  as  to  prevent  others  get¬ 
ting  in. 

There  are  several  methods  of  destroying 
bacteria  and  controlling  fheir  growth,  but 
only  those  adapted  to  the  handling  of 
milk  are  considered  below.  Heating  milk 
to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  kill 
all  bacteria  will  impart  a  very  objection¬ 
able  cooked  flavor;  in  fact,  so  pronounced 
that  few  people  would  care  for  such  milk. 
This  eliminates  the  possibility  of  heating. 
Holding  milk  at  low  temperatures  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  control  the  growth  of  bac¬ 
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teria  :  hut  while  milk  may  not  sour  for 
some  time  when  held  at  low  temperatures, 
bitter  or  other  undesirable  flavors  may 
develop  because  of  certain  bacteria  that 
thrive  at  such  temperatures.  Germicgles 
must  not  be  used,  for  most  of  them  are 
poisonous. 

Canning  presents  another  problem.  As 
milk  sells  at  about  15  to  20c  per  quart  it. 
is  impractical  to  pay  about  half  that  price 
for  a  suitable  receptacle  in  which  to  keep 
the  preserved  milk.  Most  people  think 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  is  high 
enough  without  this  added  cost.  From 
these  facts  obviously  it  is  impossible  to 
can  milk  at  home  successfully,  and  very 
impractical.  In  large  factories  where 
milk  is  condensed,  it  is  heated  under  par¬ 
tial  vacuum,  so  that  the  milk  may  boil  at 
a  temperature  at  which  a  cooked  flavor 
will  not  he  obtained.  The  condensed  milk 
is  also  more  economically  canned.  The 
advisable  thing  to  do  with  surplus  milk 
at  home  is  to  skim  off  the  cream  for  but¬ 
ter-making  or  other  purposes,  and  use 
the  skim-milk  for  making  cottage  cheese, 
feeding,  etc.  In  this  way  more  good  dairy 
products  may  be  had  in  the  home  and  ail 
the  milk  used  to  good  advantage. 

F.  e.  w. 


Gkeene:  ‘‘Where  are  you  living  now?” 
Gates:  “Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly.” 
Greene:  “How  is  that?”  Gates:  “It’s 
this  way:  I  hired  new  apartments,  but 
the  old  tenants  defied  tin*  landlord  and 
won’t  move  out.  Part  of  my  furniture  is 
<>n  the  walk  and  part. in  a  furniture  van. 
My  wife  has  gone  to  her  mother’s,  and 
the  children  are  with  Aunt  Kate.  I  am 
Sleeping  on  a  cot  in  the  garage  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  my  grandmother  has  gone  to 
the  old  ladies’  home  until  I  can  straighten 
things  out.” — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


Mr.  Akins  Says  The 

% 

Perfection  Milks  More  Gently 

“Our  Perfection  is  the  best  milker  we’ve  ever 
had,”  said  E.  J.  Akins  when  asked  how  he  liked 
his  milker.  He  held  up  his  hands  and  looked  at 
them.  “You  know  at  this  time  of  year  when  a 
farmer  is  using  tools  his  hands  get  stiff  and  hard 
and  no  matter  how  much  he  tries  to  milk  gently,  he 
e.  j.  Akins  simply  can’t  do  it.  His  hands  hurt  the  cows  and  the 

milk  falls  off.  I’ve  seen  it  happen  many  a  time.  But  since  we’ve  been  milking  with  the 
Perfection  our  cows  are  milked  with  a  gentle  downward  squeeze  the  year  round.  The 
cows  like  it  better  than  hand  milking.” 


The  Boys  do  Milking  Now 

“I  hardly  ever  milk  anymore  myself.  My 
two  boys,  12  and  14,  handle  the  job  alone 
with  the  Perfection  Milker.  I  can  tell  you 
there’s  nothing  more  popular  around  this 
place  than  our  Perfection. 

Our  Perfection  Milker  has  been  just 
like  a  catching  disease  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  As  soon  as  I  got  it  everybody  else  saw 
it  and  wanted  it.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  Perfections  around  here  now.” 


Send  For  Names,  Addresses,  and  Catalog 

It’s  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to 
what  Perfection  owners  say.  Their  own 
words  are  selling  Perfection  Milkers  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  installed.  We’ll  gladly  send 
you  names  and  addresses  so  you  can  investi¬ 
gate  for  yourself.  Also  a  free  copy  of 
“What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know”,  the 
great  book  which  answers  every  question 
about  milking  machines.  Write.  Today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 
2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Performance  Proves 
Cletrac  Merit 

Farmers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  big  work-capacity  of  the  compact, 
powerful  little  tank-type  Cletrac. 

In  all  tillage  operations  the  Cletrac  pulls 
steadily  and  easily  over  rough  ground,  fresh- 
plowed  earth  or  soft-seedbeds. 

The  firm,  sure  grip  of  the  bro^d  metal 
tracks  turns  practically  all  ’  .  power  into 
direct  draw-bar  pull. 

The  Cletrac  doesn’t  p  ‘'dig-in”  or  form 
hard-pan.  Its  weight  only  4^  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  tractive  surface. 

Even  during  the  dustiest  operations  the 
new  air-washer  feeds  clean  most  air  to  the 
Cletrac  motor. 

Talk  with  the  Cletrac  dealer  near  you.  Or 
write  fora  copy  of  “SelectingYour  Tractor.” 


Wheels  on  a  track  — the 
Cletrac  way  -take  less  power 


_  r 
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^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Tvpe  Tractors  in  the  World 


19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


•.‘..".THE 

:';ANIMALS' 
.. -FRIEN®  * 

For  keeping  Flies,  Gnat* 
and  many  other  insects  oft* 
animals.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  188a,  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men.  Cows  give  25%  to  85% 
more  milk  during  fly  aeason 
if  sprit}  ed  with  Shoo-Fly. 


$1.50r;520 


in  milk  and  fle9h  alone  on  each  oow  in  a  single  season. 
Kxcellent  for  Allays  Itching.  Aids  in  healing  cuts, 

and  sores.  Kxcellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Semi  $1.00  for  enough  Shoo-Fly  lo  protect  10  eows  2 
weeks,  also  our'J'tube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 


SHOO  FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1320  N.  lOthSt..  Philo. 


Saws  25  Cords  a  Da y 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  fee 
ratter,  nine  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80 Days  Trial.  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  IKIFO. CO..  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa.  Kaos. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


ABSORBINE 

#*■  TRAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side*Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tion!  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  ’  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
f  L2S  S  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 
W.  K.  YOUNti,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Ma«s. 


$420  Extra  Profit 


2* 

A 


KSHlcallon 


/  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  In 
M  an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
I  him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
I  from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

I  Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed— 
Buves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  'New  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Ditch  Wet  Land 

With  this  Simplex 


Cuts  a  mile  of  ditch  a  day, 
V-shaped,  wide  or  narrow,  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet.  Builds  terraces 
and  levees,  fills  up  old  ditches 
,and  gullies.  Sent  you  on 
I  TEN  DAYS*  TRIAL 
,  Does  the  work  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Lightest  draft, 
all  steel.  Reversible. 

Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  85  Owensboro.  Kentucky 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self-starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Poultry  Keeping  in  a  Box 

Perhaps  a  detailed  history  of  a  venture 
in  chickens  raised  and  kept  on  a  space 
6x3  feet  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
your  readers.  On  May  27.  1919.  I  went 
to  a  public  hatchery  and  bought  20  White 
Leghorn  and  five  Plymouth  Rock  day-old 
chicks,  paying  therefor  $4.  On  my  ar¬ 
rival  home  we  prepared  a  box  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  square  by  10  inches  deep 
by  putting  in  some  lawn  clippings,  well 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  center  stood 
a  half-gallon  jug  three-anarters  full  of 
warm  water,  and  wrapped  with  a  woolen 
cloth,  covering  all  with  a  cotton  cloth  laid 
double.  The  little  chicks  took  to  the 
‘‘mother’’  like  ducks  to  water. 

As  soon  as  they  were  housed  we  started 
feeding  them  with  a  buttermilk  food, 
giving  it  dry  on  a  saucer  about  every  two 
hours  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  paying 
particular  attention  that  they  had  plenty 
of  clean  water.  In  a  few  days  we  lost 
one  chick,  and  some  of  the  others  were 
drooping,  but  an  appeal  to  the  State  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
brought  advice  which  we  at  once  followed 
with  success.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
day  we  had  21  chicks  and  raised  all  of 
them  without  mishap.  During  the  third 
week  I  got.  a  box  about  15x15x30  in.  long, 
made  a  three-sided  run  15x15  in..  6  ft. 
long,  covered  with  poultry  wire.  In  this 
they  were  raised  until  the  11  pullets  start¬ 
ed  to  lay.  The  cockerels,  when  about 
one  month  old,  were  put  iu  a  similar  en¬ 
closure  and  eaten  as  they  matured. 

On  November  1  we  got  our  first  egg. 
and  by  using  a  borrowed  trap-nest  we 
were  able  to  mark  the  first  six  pullets  to 
lay.  and  put  them  into  the  little  house 
6x3  I  had  made.  We  intended  eating  the 
others,  but  as  they  had  started  laying,  a 
neighbor  said  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
kill  them,  and  lent  us  a  box  2%x21/(>  ft., 
and  about  five  fe  t  long,  raised  off  the 
ground  by  two  wooden  “horses.”  Into 
this  we  i  r.t  three  Leghorn  pullets,  two 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  and  two  White 
Leghorn  hens  that  had  laid  eggs  for  u- 
during  the  year  1919.  With  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  plenty  of  feed  they  started  to 
produce  eggs,  as  follows ; 


November,  1919.  eggs  laid .  90 

December,  1919,  eggs  laid .  154 

January,  1920.  eggs  laid .  184 

February.  1920,  eggs  laid .  207 

March.  1920.  eggs  laid .  28C> 

April.  1920.  eggs  laid .  291 


Total  eggs  laid . 1212 

Or  101  do z.  eggs. 


To  feed  each  hen  a  day  cost  .till  cents. 
Each  dozen  of  eggs  cost  .301-5  cents. 


The  Box  Poultry  House 


Early  in  February  one  of  the  pullets 
was  destroyed  on  account  of  an  injury. 
A  few  days  later  the  two  old  hens  finished 
moulting  and  started  to  lay. 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  : 
EXPENDITURES. 

May  27.  1919,  paid  for  20 
Leghorn  chicks  at  15c.  $3.00 
May  27.  1919,  paid  for  5 

Plymouth  Rocks  at  20c  1.00  $4.00 

Up  to  Dec.  31.  1919.  feed 

and  utensils  .  29.60 

Jan..  1920,  feed  and  uten¬ 


sils  .  3.89 

Feb.,  1920,  feed  and  uten¬ 
sils  .  0.04 


Mar.,  1920,  feed  and  uten¬ 
sils  . 


4.6!* 


Apr..  1920,  feed  and  uten¬ 
sils  .  5.31 —  $49.53 


Tut  a  l 


$53.53 


RECEIPTS. 

Up  to  Oct.  31,  1919.  7 
Leghorn  cockerels  at 

60c  each .  $4.20 

Dec.  24.  1919.  5  P.  II. 

cockerels.  22U>  lbs.,  at 

50c  per  lb.  .  .  1 1.25—  $15.45 

Dee.  31.  1919,  cash  for 

eggs.  Nov.  and  Dec. .  .  .  21.51 
Jan.  31.  1920,  cash  for 

eggs  during  month....  17.68  • 

Feb.  29.  1920,  cash  for 

eggs  during  month....  16.33 
Mar.  31.  1920,  cash  for 

eggs  during  month....  16.04 
April  30.  1920,  cash  for 

eggs  during  month....  11.00 —  $82.51 


Up  to  April  30  we  used 
156  e»ws,  13  doz..  at. 
say.  '"0c  a  doz..  which 
was  less  than  we  sold 

any  for  .  $9.10 

12  hens  for  which  we  had 

an  offer  of  $25 .  34.10— $182.06 


Tn  starting  to  keep  a  few  hens  for  profir 
and  pleasure,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
information  and  advice  of  the  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Poultry,  bought  and  read  publi¬ 
cations  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  poultry 
journals,  and  make  a  faithful  effort  to 
live  up  to  the  advice  we  therby  acquired 
In  feeding  and  care  we  in  no  way  tried  to 
(Continued  on  page  10SS) 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Some  Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  14c;  medium, 
He;  lambs,  lb.,  22c;  live  pigs,  each, 
.$4.50;  pork.  live,  lb.,  17e;  veal,  prime, 
lb  20  to  21c;  common,  lb..  19c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  40c;  dressed,  lb.,  60c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  45c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb..  00c ;  fowls,  li\c,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  dressed,  55c. 

Butter,  lb.,  00  to  70c;  eggs.  oO  to  ooc ; 
wholesale.  45c ;  duck  eggs,  05c. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  $l.o0  to 
$2:  beaus,  bu.,  $7.50;  per  qt.,  25c;  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  lettuce,  per 
bunch.  7c;  onions,  green,  per  doz.  bunches, 
35c;  onions,  per  bu..  $4.50;  parsley,  per 
doz.  bunches.  00c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$4.50;  radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
rhubarb,  per  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
spinach,  per  bu.,  $1.75. 

Honey,  No.  1,  per  cap.  35c;  extracted, 
light,  lit..  55c;  horseradish,  grated,  bot¬ 
tles.  15  to  25c;  roots,  per  lb.,  10c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $3;  popcorn,  bu.,  $2;  apples, 
bu..  $4. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $40;  hay.  No.  1, 
$40;  No.  2.  $35  to  $38;  No.  3.  $28  to 
$30 ;  Timothy,  $  10 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $1S ; 
oat,  $20. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  35c;  pigs,  each.  $5  to 
$<i ;  pork,  lb.,  IS  to  25c;  bacon,  lb.,  25c; 
ham.  lb.  40c;  veal,  lb..  18  to  40c. 

ChicKens,  live,  lb..  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
42c:  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  fowls,  live, 
lb..  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  _42c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb..  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs,  48c;  butter,  lb..  07c;  milk,  qt., 
9c;  cream,  qt..  80c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  asparagus, 
i4-lb.,  15c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25;  beans,  lb., 
10c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15;  cabbage,  lb., 
10c;  celery,  per  head.  13  to  15c;  corn- 
meal,  lb..  5c;  dandelion  greens,  per  peck, 
25c;  green  onions,  3  bunches,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  3  bunches,  25c ;  onions,  per  peck, 
75c ;  potatoes,  per  peck.  90c :  pickles, 
doz..  20c ;  radishes,  3  bunches.  25c ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb..  10c;  spinach,  peck.  50c. 

Vineg  r.  gal..  40c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$3 ;  honey,  lb.,  33c. 

BINGHAMTON  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

Fowls,  live.,  lb.,  38c;  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  48c;  dressed,  lb..  58c; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  00c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
42c;  squabs,  per  pair.  SOc. 

Cow  hides,  green.  10  to  20c :  bull  hides, 
14c :  horse  hides,  $8  to  $10 ;  calf  skins,  $2 
to  $7. 

Potatoes,  bu*  $3.25  to  $3.50;  apples, 
bu..  $3.50  to  $4 ;  lettuce,  per  doz.,  $1 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  SOc ;  onions,  doz. 
bunches,  SOc;  turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
spninach,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75:  rhubarb 
doz.,  70  to  80c ;  asparagus,  per  bunch, 
18c;  maple  sugar,  lb..  35  to  40c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

ROCHESTER  WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

Wheat,  $2.95  to  $3  :  corn,  shelled.  $2.15 
to  $2.20;  oats,  white,  bn.,  carloads, 
$1,210',  to  $1.22;  rye.  bu..  $2.10  to  $2.15. 

1 1  ay”  ton.  $26  to  $33. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  22c; 
forequarters.  14  to  18c;  hindquarters, 
18  to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light.  22c;  heavy, 
IS  to  20c:  Spring  lambs,  lb..  30  to  38c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  3  1  to  36c;  mutton, 
lb..  1*5  to  23c;  veal,  lb..  22  to  25c. 

Seeds,  large  clover,  bu..  $40  (retail); 
medium  clover.  $35;  Timothy.  $7  to 
$7.50;  ALsike,  $35  to  $38;  Alfalfa.  $27 
to  $28. 

Beaus,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs..  $5.50; 
white  marrow.  $9;  red  marrow.  $10;  red 
and  white  kidney,  $13:  pea,  $5;  yellow 
eye.  87.50. 

Eggs.  50  to  55c. 

Hides,  No.  1.  steers.  18c;  No.  2.  17c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1.  18c:  No.  2.  cows 
and  heifers.  17c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb., 
15e;  horse  hides,  each.  $9  to  $10;  sheep 
skins,  $2  to  $3;  calf.  No.  1.  38c;  No.  2. 
30c ;  calf,  over  14  lbs..  No.  1.  25c;  No.  2. 
23e;  wool,  unwashed,  medium.  40  to  45c ; 
fine  fleeced.  50  to  55c. 

Asparagus,  small,  doz.  bunches,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  large,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Mam¬ 
moth.  $3.25  to  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25;  beet  greens,  bu..  40  tj>  50c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  cucumbers, 
doz..  $1.50  to  $2;  lettuce,  common,  doz. 
beads,  40  to  50c ;  curly.  00  to  75c :  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches.  _0  to  25c ;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c:  potatoes,  bu., 
$4.00  to  $4.75;  spinach,  bu.  50  to  00c; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  00c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  40c ;  apples.  Ben  Davis, 
bn..  $2.25  to  $2.75;  eommou.  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras.  57  to  57%e; 
M estern  creamery  extras.  56%  to  57c; 
Western  firsts,  45  to  40c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh  choice,  27V,  to  28c;  firsts,  23 
&  7fie  =  hold  ^tras.  30%  to  31c;  firsts. 
2<>  to  29c;  seconds,  20  to  24c;  skims.  15 
to  19e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  58  to  60c; 
astern  extras,  54  to  SOc ;  Western  ex- 
;>0  to  52c;  Western  extra  firsts.  45 


to  46c;  Western  firsts,  43  to  44c;  stor¬ 
age  packed,  extra  firsts,  47  to  48c ;  stor¬ 
age  firsts,  45  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  45  to  40c;  native  broil¬ 
ers,  05  to  70c;  Western  ice-packed,  large 
fowls,  41  to  42c ;  medium,  40  to  41c ; 
small,  32  to  33c;  native  squabs,  $5  to  $7 
doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  40  to  42c ;  broilers,  55  to  00c; 
old  roosters,  25  to  28c. 

Apples — Northern  Spies,  $6  to  $10; 
russets.  $5  to  $9 :  Ben  I  >avts.  $4  to  $7 ; 
Stark,  $4.50  to  $7 ;  bu.  bx.  Baldwins, 
$3  to  $5 ;  Western,  bx.,  $3  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  California,  navels,  $3.50  to 
$7 ;  late  Valencias,  $4  to  $7.50 ;  Florida, 
$0  to  $8 ;  grapefruit.  $2.50  to  $5.50  bx. ; 
strawberries.  25  to  33c  bx.;  piueapples, 
$7  to  $8  crate. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook,  Green  Mts.,  $7.50  to  $7.75 
per  100  lbs.  on  track;  new  Florida.  $15 
to  $10  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $0.50  to  $7.50 
bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage._  $2  to  $3.50  crate ;  celery, 
white,  $2.75  to  $3  doz.;  cucumbers.  $2  to 
$9  bu.  bx. :  lettuce.  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu. 
bx. ;  peppers,  $4  to  $5.50  crate ;  radishes, 
35  to  40c  doz.  hunches  ;  spinach,  native, 
75c  to;  $3  bu.  bx. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
35  to  40c  lb. ;  beets.  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  bx. ; 
carrots.  $4  to  $0  bu.  bx. ;  parsnips.  $1.50 
to  $2  bu.  bx. ;  yellow  turnips,  $4  to  $5 
bag;  rhubarb,  _40  to  00c  bu.  bx. ;  aspara¬ 
gus.  native.  $5  to  $0.50  bu.  bx.:  string 
beans,  $2.50  to  $4.50  bskt. 


Per  ton  :  No.  2  Timothv.  $43  to  $45 ; 
-  Eastern.  $37  to  $40;  No.  3  bay, 
•>•>.>  to  $o7 ;  clover,  mixed.  $35  to  $40 ; 
fine  hay.  $32  to  $.35;  rye  straw,  $28  to 
$o0;  oat  straw,  $21  to  $22. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  59  to  Ole.  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  5Sc ;  extra 
firsts,  o4  to  57c;  firsts.  50  to  52c;  sec¬ 
onds.  45  to  47c:  garlicky,  43  to  45c; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  00  to 
02 e :  fair  to  good.  51  to  59c:  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality,  44  to  45c;  packing  stock. 
.‘IS  to  41c;  fancy  brands  of  nearbv  prints 
were  jobbing  at  67  to  09c ;  good  to  choice, 
59  to  66c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  43c  per  doz. ;  do.,  current 
receipts.  42c  per  doz.;  do.,  ordinary  to 
•  air,  40  to  tie;  Western  extra  firsts.  43e ; 
do.,  firsts.  40  to  42c ;  seconds.  35  to  3Sc ; 
fancy  candled  eggs  jobbing  at  51  to  53c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  39  to  40c;  exceptional 
lots  higher:  common  to  good.  37  to  3Se; 
broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned, 
not  Leghorns,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
apiece.  70  to  75e ;  broiling  chickens,  fan¬ 
cy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leghorns,  weign- 
ing  1  to  1%  lbs.  apiece.  00  to  65c:  Whitt. 
Leghorn_ broilers,  weighing  IV,  to  1%  lbs. 
apiece,  50  to  55c;  weighing  1  to  1  %  lbs. 
apiece,  45  to  48c;  old  roosters.  22  to  23c. 
Ducks,  30  to  32c :  exceptional  lots  higher. 
Pigeons,  old,  per  pair,  50  to  60c;  do., 
young,  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed.  dry-picked,  in 
boxes — Weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c; 
weighing  3%  lbs.  apiece,  41  to  42c; 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece,  37  to  39c.  Fowls, 
fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weigh¬ 
ing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece.  42c;  weighing  3% 
lbs..  40  to  41c;  weighing  3  lbs..  35  to 
37c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  as  to  quality.  $0  to 
$10:  do.,  per  box.  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box.  $2.35  to  $7.05 :  do.. 
California,  per  box.  $1.75  to  80.30. 
Grapefruit.  Florida,  per  box.  55c  to  $4  35. 
Pineapples,  Havana,  per  crate.  $5.50  to 
$0.  Peaches.  Georgia,  per  crate.  $1.75 
%  $3.  Strawberries.  Southern,  per  qt., 
15  to  SOc;  do..  Jersey,  per  qt.,  20  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1,  $12  to  814  ;  No.  2.  $7  to  $10:  No. 
3,  $3  to  $5.  White  potatoes,  old.  per  100 
lbs..  $0.50  to  $7.  Cabbage,  Southern,  per 
bbl.  crate.  $1.50  to  82  50.  Onions,  Texas, 
per  crate,  $1.15  to  $1.00. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  No.  2.  $44.  to  $45 ;  sam¬ 
ple.  $35  to  $37 :  no  grade.  830  to  832. 
Clover  mixed  hay — Light  mixed.  $43  to 
$44;  No.  1  mixed.  $41  to  $42.  Straw— 
No.  1  straight  rye.  $17.50  to  $18:  No.  2 
do.,  $16.50  to  $17 ;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$16  to  $16.50;  No.  2  do.,  $15  to  $15.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Spring  is  rushing  into  Summer,  as  it 
always  does  when  it  stays  cold  an  un¬ 
usual  time,  hut  only  a  few  things  in  the 
green  produce  trade  have  responded.  The 
consumer  is  pleased  to  find  he  can  once 
more  get  three  bunches  of  radishes  for  a 
dime  and  a  fat  cucumber  for  a  nickel, 
but  potatoes  are  not  coining  down  and 
are  still  eaten  once  a  week  by  the  major¬ 


ity  of  people.  Hay  is  as  high  as  ever. 
Strawberries  are  plenty  for  the  first  time. 
Quotations : 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  weak  ;  light  trade.  Creamery, 
54  to  00c;  dairy.  53  to  57c ;  crocks,  50 
to  56c;  common,  38  to  42e.  Cheese,  dull. 
Daisies.  30  to  32c  ;  flats,  29  to  30c;  long¬ 
horns,  33  to  34c ;  Swiss,  45  to  60c.  Eggs, 
easy.  Hennery.  47  to  SOc ;  State  and 
Western,  44  to  46e. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  steady.  Dressed  turkeys,  54 
to  58c ;  fowl,  32  to  43c ;  chickens,  34  to 
43c ;  broilers.  50  to  60c ;  old  roosters.  2S 
to  30c;  ducks,  38  to.  40c ;  geese,  30  to 
33c;  live  fowl.  37  to  40c ;  broilers,  68  to 
75c ;  ducks,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  30  to  33c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  scarce  and  firm.  Choice  red, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3.75;  common.  $2  to  $2.50; 
named  Sorts  pretty  nearly  out  of  market. 
Potatoes,  steady.  Homegrown,  bu.,  $5  to 
$5.50;  Southern,  new.  bbl.,  $14  to  $16; 
sweets,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet.  Kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to 
814;  marrow,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  easy.  Yel¬ 
low.  cwt..  $7  to  $7.25 ;  homegrown,  bu., 
$5  to  $5.50 :  Texas,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS  . 

Strawberries,  steady,  retailing  at  30  to 
40c  per  qt.  Pineapples,  large  supply; 
lower;  crate.  $5.25  to  $5.75.  Bananas, 
firm  ;  bunch.  $4  to  $10.  Oranges,  quiet ; 
box,  $5  to  $7.  Lemons,  $4.75  to  $5.75; 
grapefruit,  $4.50  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  good  receipts;  rather  weak. 
Asparagus,  jjskt..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  beans, 
wax  and  green,  hamper  $2.50  to  $4; 
cucumbers,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  carrots,  bu..  $2  to 
83 ;  spinach.  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box.  75c 
to  $1 :  peppers,  box,  $5  to  $7 ;  rutabagas, 
cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  firm;  light  38  to  40c;  dark,  33 
to  30c.  Maple  sugar,  lb.,  30  to  3Sc; 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.40  to  $2.S0. 

FEED 

H&y,  strong.  Timothy,  baled,  track, 
$38  to  $40;  clover  mix,  $36  to  $38; 
wheat  bran.  ton.  earlots.  $61.50;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $63.50:  red  dog.  $73.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $72 :  oilmeal,  $65 ;  hominy, 
$73;  gluten.  $73.25;  oat  feed,  $45;  rye 
middlings,  $62.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
June.  100  lbs..  $2.S3 ;  July.  $2.95; 
August,  $3.35;  September,  $3.05.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

There  has  been  another  drop  of  2  to  3 
cents  on  practically  everything  but  city 


made  and  packing  stock. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  55  @  56 

Good  to  Choice  . 53  it  54 

Lower  Urmlei .  44  @  50 

Storage,  best .  54  ©  55 

Fair  to  good .  42  @  50 

City  made .  40  ©  46 

Dairy,  best  .  54  ©  55 

Common  to  good  .  44  ©  52 

Packing  Stock .  37  ©  42 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  27  ®>  2746 

Good  to  choice .  25  ©  26 

Skims,  best .  19  ©  19Vj 

Fair  to  good .  11  ©  15 


EGGS 

Fancy  qualities  scarce  and  2  cents 


higher. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  54  ©  55 

Medium  to  good .  45  ©  52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  nest .  49  ©  50 

Common  to  good .  44  ©  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  ©  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  ©  48 

Lower  grades . 37  ©  42 

LIVE  POULTRY  ‘ 

Market  generally  easy.  Business  is  re¬ 


ported  at :  Fowls.  38  to  39c ;  broilers.  50 
to  70c;  roosters,  22c;  ducks,  23  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  22e. 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steer* . 13  00  ©13  40 

Bull*  .  7  00  ©  9  50 

Cows .  4  00  ©10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  14  00  ©17  50 

Culls .  7  00  @11  00 

Hogs . 15  00  ©16  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  ©  9  00 

Lambs  . ....15  00  ©I9  60 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  54  ©  56 

Fair  to  Good  . .  35  ©  50 

howls .  3.1  ©  42 

Capons .  52  ©  57 

Roosters . 26  ©  27 

Ducks  . 32  ©  35 

Geese .  25  @  si 

Squabs,  doz  3  00  ©  9  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  23  ©  24 

Com.  to  good .  15  ©  20 

Lambs,  hot  bouse,  each .  10  00  @14  00 

3EANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbt . 1100  ©12  00 

Pea .  8  00  ©  8  25 

Medium  . 3  00  ©8  25 

Red  Kidney . 15  00  ©16  50 

White  Kidney . 15  00  ©15  50 

Yellow  Eye  . 10  50  ©10  75 

Lima.  California .  .11  75  © i2  00 


FRUITS 

The  variety  offered  is  increasing, 
peaches  and  muskmelons  being  on  hand 
this  week. 


Apples.  Baldwin .  7  00  @10  00 

Albemarle .  8  00  @11  00 

Winesap,  box .  2  50  ©  4  50 

Newtown,  box .  2  50  ©  4  25 

Oranges,  box  .  3  00  ©1150 

Lemons,  box  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Grape  Fruit . 4  50  ©  8  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  35 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . ;• _  2  00  @  4  50 

Muskmelons,  bu .  4  u0  ©  6  00 

POTATOES 

Old.  180  lbs .  11  50  @12  50 

Southern  new  bbl .  3  00  @15  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  ©  5  50 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  5  50 

Beets,  100  bunches .  4  00  ©  8  OU 

Carrots,  bbl .  7  00  ©8  50 

Cabbage— New.  bu.  bk .  75  @3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @2  00 

Onions,  new.  bu . 100  @  175 

Squash,  new.bu . 100  @3  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  @4  25 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  7  0U 

Radishes.  46  bbl.  bkt. . .  25  @  75 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  ©  4  50 

Peppers,  bu .  1  00  ©  4  00 

Romaine,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  70 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Garlic,  lb .  15  @  20 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  3  50 

Parsley,  bbl . 1000  @12  00 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Receipts  of  hay  at  New  York  are  much 
larger  and  prices  $3  to  $5  per  ton  lower. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  40  00  @42  00 

No.  2  . 36  00  @39  00 

No.  3  . 80  00  @34  00 

Shipping . 28  00  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye . 18  00  @20  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb _ 

Good  to  choice . . 
Eggs,  nearby,  doz . . 

Gathered  . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . . . . 

Apples,  doz . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 

Lamb  chops,  lb... 
Rib  roast,  lb . 


65 

to 

68c 

60 

to 

64c 

70 

to 

<oe 

60 

to 

05c 

S 

to 

9c 

10 

to 

12c 

5 

to 

10c 

00 

to 

75c 

to 

SOc 

40 

to 

SOc 

45 

to 

00c 

25 

to 

28c 

The  leading  products  of  this  community 
are  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats  and 
some  poultry.  With  myself  it  is  more 
wheat,  buckwheat  and  poultry.  Wheat 
at  elevator  is  around  $3  per  bu.  Barley 
is  about  $1.50.  but  for  seed  is  from  $1.65 
to  $2.50.  I  have  bought  barley  for  seed 
at  both  the  above  prices.  I  heard  of  one 
lot  of  seed  oats  sold  by  a  farmer  at  $1.05 
a  bu.  Hay  is  from  $25  to  $35  a  ton. 
delivered  at  cars.  We  are  receiving  for 
eggs  from  48  to  52  cents  net,  shipped  to 
New  York.  A  few  potatoes  are  to  be 
had  at  $3  to  $4  per  bu.  We  only  keep 
cows  enough  to  furnish  milk  and  butter 
for  home  consumption.  We  gave  up  the 
dairy  proposition  about  five  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  make  it  pay.  How¬ 
ever  I  think  it  is  better  now  owing  to  the 
Dairymen's  League  plant  in  Auburn,  and 
I  think  that  if  the  farmers  will  bang  to¬ 
gether  a  little  longer  until  the  plant  in 
Auburn  can  get  going  full  force  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  profit  on  their 
milk.  There  are  a  good  many  iu  this 
section  who  are  very  sceptical  because 
they  are  investing  pretty  heavily  for 
machinery  and  were  having  to  call  on 
the  farmers  to  back  them  up,  but  now 
that  milk  checks  are  beginning  to  come 
in  again  I  do  not  hear  much  complaint. 
The  Winter  wheat  crop,  I  think,  will 
average  about  as  usual,  if  we  can  get  some 
rain.  We  have  had  a  very  dry  Spring, 
and  wheat  and  grass  are  in  need  of  it. 
Crops  this  year  will  fall  considerably 
short  because  of  the  help  question.  I 
have  talked  to  a  number  of  farmers  who 
have  always  had  to  have  one  to  three 
men.  and  they,  without  exception,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  what  they  can  with  the  help  of 
their  wives  and  let  the  rest  go.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  ge  help  here, 
even  at  from  $75  to  $100  per  mouth,  with 
board  and  washing  and  the  use  of 
house.  I11  some  cases  the  house  is  owned 
by  the  man  and  is  kept  by  the  farmer, 
but  does  no  work  on  the  farm.  I  have 
a  neighbor,  a  young  married  man  with 
four  small  children,  who  was  offered,  by 
a  farmer  living  near  Aurora,  N.  Y..  $95 
per  month,  house,  wood,  garden  and  other 
privileges,  but  would  not  accept.  As  to 
the  business  outlook.  I  feel  that  the 
farmer  who  is  situated  as  I  am  (iu  part¬ 
nership  with  father  and  brother)  and 
does  not  have  to  pay  out  so  much  money 
for  help  is  in  a  position  to  get  a  reason¬ 
able  return  for  labor  and  investment,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  with  the  other  fellow 
who  is  alone,  only  doing  what  he  can 
himself,  farm  preduets  are  bound  to  be 
a  good  price.  Therefore,  the  man  who 
can  produce  in  quantity,  I  think,  will 
make  some  money.  There  is  a  decided 
feeling  of  unrest  because  of  the  hisrh 
prices  we  have  to  pay  for  our  require¬ 
ments  and  the  prices  we  have  to  accept 
for  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y.  f.  w.  w. 
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“Back  up  Biddy” 


with  Malox 


Keep  your  Hens  Happy  and  Laying 

Are  your  hens  comfortable  at  night?  Or 
do  mites  swarm  out  of  cracks  and  crevices  by 
thousands  to  suck  their  life  blood,  lower 
their  vitality  and  reduce  egg  production ? 


Mite6,  unlike  lice,  hide  by  day.  Spray  the  hen¬ 
house  thoroughly  with  Malox  and  your  birds  will  be 
free  from  mites  and  can  lay  better.  It  mixes  instantly 
with  cold  water.  One  quart  makes  four  gallons  of 
spray.  Sticks  for  several  months  until  it  wears  off. 

Hens  can’t  scratch  mites  and  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Back  up  Biddy  with  MALOX  and  get  more  eggs.  Write 
today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  we  will  also  send  you 
our  large  illustrated  book  “PROTOX  for  Poultry.”  It  is 
worth  having. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Rutland.  Vt„  New  York  City,  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  Detroit 


KIUS  EVERY  MITE  IT  lOUflin 


'yinbj  hfTHOIT 
9E&0  J NEW  YORK 

amtRNDVMi/pwUKiPHIA 


r  * 1  to <\t- Everett 


ONE  GALLON 


nfc 


PouuRYlm  Killer 


HIS  CAN  OF  lllalox 
MAKES  SIXTEEN  GALLONS 
OF  SPHA'f  SOLUTION 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


- — \ 

Reduced 


r 


ON  OUR  Pure -bred, 
Farm- Range  Chicks 
from  Record-Laying 
Strains. 


.Time  hutched  chicks  run  higher  percentage  of  pullets, 
thrive  well— and  make  early  Winter  layers.  Scan  these 
husky  chicks.  We  can  take  splendid  care  of 

White  Leahorns . 

Black  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  or  Buff  Rocks 
R  I  Reds  . . 

White  Rocks  or  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas. . 

Special  Matings.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds 

Order  now.  Prompt  deliveries.  Terms  cash  with  order. 
Cannot  send  C.  O.  1).  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Capacity  Over  a  Million  Chicks  Per  Year 


They  grow  quickly- — 
low  prices  on  our  big, 


your  i 

irder  lit':! 

s  week. 

25 

50 

too 

1000 

$5.00 

$0.25 

$18.00 

$170.00 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

170.00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

170.00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

190.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

240.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

REDUCED  PRICES 

Be  Sure  ol  Winter  Eggs  |^re  It'/ bom 

Chicks.  8-weeks  old  Pullets  and  Cockerels  or  Breeding 
Stock  from 


Consistent 
Contest  Winners 

Only  on  Oflieial 
Certified  Contest 
Records  d  o  w e 
base  our  claim 
that  we  have  the 

WORLD’S 

CHAMPION  LAYERS  _ 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Write  for  our  illustrated 
Cutalof?,  “The  Story  of  the 
300- Err  Hen."  Price  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Bo*  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 

Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


QUALITY 

S.C.W. LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  s'oek  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  high  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free  with  every  order. 
June,  July  and  August  chicks  16  cents  each  postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  1919  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock— assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity — 4.000  weekly— 90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  too 

In  IsOta  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15  °/o 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
lew  of  them  in  your  brooder — you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your 
order  for  1921. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks 
delivered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No 
opening  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,L.I.N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.W. Leghorns 
by  prepaid  par¬ 
cel  post  at  O 
cents  each,  live  delivery  fruarantced.  Our  stock  is  bred 
for  size  and  high  epfGf  production.  One  of  our  birds  in  last 
Storrs  contest  laid  283 — another  310.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  results  from  our  birds.  Order  from  this  ad. 


Clear  view  Poultry  Farm 

Coopers  town.  New  York 


- THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY - 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  )  $20  per  lOO  Chicks 
BARRED  ROCKS  .  .  .  f  $  1 OO  per  500  Chicks 

Order  from  this  ad.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES.  All  clucks  strictly  pure-bred.  You  canno 
buy  bettor  stock  at  any  price.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Postage  Prepaid. 

ORDER  IMOW,  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Kocks.  »25  per  lOO  chicks.  #120  per  500. 

White  Leghorns,  $20  per  lOO  chicks.  $180  per  lOOO,  delivered. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


i 


Poultry  Keeping  in  a  Box 

(Continued  from  page  1086) 
experiment  (that  is  what  New  Brunswick 
Station  is  for),  and  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory. 

To  sum  up  for  the  beginner  would  say 
start  feeding  for  eggs  when  the  chicks 
are  about  two  days  old :  get  the  best 
quality  of  food  and  feed  plenty  of  it,  late 
and  early  ;  furnish  lots  of  green  stuff,  dan¬ 
delions.  lettuce  leaves,  cabbage  and  grass 
clippings,  and.  above  all  things,  plenty  of 
fresh,  cool  water  in  clean  vessels.  You 
will' then  have  healthy  fowls  growing  into 
maturity  every  minute  of  the  24-hour 
day.  When  they  grow  up  remember  a 
fowl  needs  sufficient  food  to  keep  it 
healthy  and  strong;  then  enough  more  to 
make  it  lay  eggs  without  impairing  its 
maximum  strength  and  vitality.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  eggs  and  more  eggs.  During 
cold  weather  we  kept  plenty  of  water, 
preferably  warm,  when  supplied,  before 
them.  An  egg  is  largely  water,  so  you 
can  see  the  necessity  for  it.  The  little 
house  can  ho  kept  during  the  Winter 
months  near  the  back  door  (two  people 
can  easily  carry  it  about).  You  will 
never  grudge  or  miss  the  time  it  takes  to 
give  them  the  needed  care,  and  the  pride, 
pleasure  and  profit,  will  he  all  your  own. 
Wo  spend  no  more  than  15  minutes  a  day 
feeding  them  and  cleaning  their  house. 
You  can't  eat  in  15  minutes  the  eggs  they 
lay  each  day.  and  such  eggs !  Those  hens 
were  in  no  way  selected,  but  just  what  we 
bought  at  the  hatchery,  and  all  we  got. 

Bergen  County,  N.  ,T.  m. 


Profit  in  Broilers 

How  much  grain  does  it  take  to  feed  a 
broiler  up  to  3  or  4  lbs.?  Which  breed 
matures  the  fastest  up  to  that  weight? 
What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  feed, 
buying  all  feed  on  rite  market?  The  idea 
is  to  find  out  is  it  more  profitable  to  hatch 
all  eggs  the  year  round  or  sell  the  eggs 
I  have  been  reading  an  article  by  Prof. 
Corbett,  and  he  shows  the  possibility  of 
making  .$500  per  year  by  hatching  all  the 
eggs  from  12  hens  and  selling  as  broilers. 
If  this  is  so.  I  am  extremely  interested. 

New  Jersey.  e.  r. 

Some  studies  conducted  by  the  Storrs 
IConn.)  Experiment  Station  in  1918 
showed  that  Leghorn  pullets  at  21  weeks 
of  age,  with  a  normal  weight  of  2  lbs. 
each,  had  consumed  19.4  lbs.  of  food  since 
hatching.  B.  T.  Red  pullets  weighing  3 
lhs.  each  at  16  weeks  of  age  lmd  con¬ 
sumed  13.6  lbs.  of  food,  and  those  weigh¬ 
ing  4  Ills,  at  22  weeks  had  eaten  28.7  lbs. 
Experiments  at  the  Purdue  (Ind.)  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  based  upon  four  sea¬ 
sons’  work,  showed  that  Leghorn  chicks 
at  12  weeks  had  consumed  5.69  lbs.  of 
grain  and  mash  and  5.07  lhs.  of  milk;  at 
this  age  they  should  weigh  a  little  more 
than  a  pound  and  a  half  and  sell  as 
medium-sized  broilers.  Two-pound  White 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  at  9  to  10  weeks 
of  age  had  consumed  from  4.8  to  5.6  lbs. 
of  grain  and  6.5  to  8.5  lbs.  of  skim-milk. 
Other  interesting  deductions  from  these 
studies,  published  in  1916.  were  that  the 
time  of  hatching  greatly  influenced  the 
rate  of  growth,  net  cost  of  growing  and 
price  of  broilers.  Early  hatched  cocker¬ 
els  were  sold  at  a  profit:  May-hatched 
broilers  sold  at  a  loss;  1.83  eggs  were 
required  to  hatch  each  Leghorn  chick,  and 
4.57  eggs  had  to  he  set  for  each  Leghorn 
pullet  reared  to  maturity.  From  the 
above  figures  you  will  be  able  to  compute 
the  cost  of  food  at  prevailing  rates,  but 
a  multitude  of  other  factors  will  need  to 
bo  considered  before  profits  are  figured. 
Computing  a  $500  profit  from  12  hens 
must  have  been  interesting  mental  exer¬ 
cise.  M.  B.  D. 


Stale  Bread  for  Chicks 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  article 
on  little  chickens  in  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tions.  What  you  say  of  leaving  the  chicks 
with  their  mother  without  giving  them 
food  until  she  begins  to  look  for  it  is 
what.  T  call  “nature’s  way.”  People  had 
told  me  that  they  had  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  mother  for  48  hours,  hence  my 
dilemma  and  my  questions.  Is  dry  bread 
good  for  little  chickens?  T  mean  old,  dry 
bread  ;  of  course,  not  moldy.  I  have  it. 
made  European  fashion,  sim+dy  with 
yeast,  flour  and  water  are  well  baked.  I 
have  pleutv  of  sour  milk  for  (lie  chickens. 
I  generally  boil  it.  as  I  have  been  told 
that  unboiled  it  is  too  laxative.  Should  I 
give  the  bread  in  dry  crumbs  or  made  into 
a  mash  in  the  milk?  F.  A. 

New  York. 

Dry  bread  is  a  suitable  food  for  young 
chicks,  though  it  should  not  constitute  (lie 
whole  of  the  ration.  Dry  grains,  finely 
cracked  for  the  very  young  chicks,  should 
be  fed  in  addition,  and  a  ground  grain 
“mash”  is  also  needed  for  best  results. 
Bread  may  be  fed  squeezed  nearly  dry 
after  dipping  into  milk,  bread  and  milk, 
or  milk  alone.  Milk  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  obtainable  for  chicks  or  old  fowls. 
It  should  bo  given  in  unlimited  quantity 
as  a  drink  from  the  time  that,  the  chicks 
are  first,  fed.  if  available.  Boiling  would 
only  injure  the  milk  as  food,  and  it  should 
bo  fed  raw.  It  apparently  makes  little 
difference  whether  milk  is  fed  sweet  or 
sour,  as  whole  milk,  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk.  but  it  is  probably  best  not  to  make 
frequent,  changes  from  sweet  to  sour,  or 
vice  versa.  m.  b.  d. 


A  hoy  was  visiting  another  boy,  and  as 
they  were  going  to  bed  the  little  host  knelt 
to  say  his  prayers.  “I  never  say  my 
prayers  when  I  am  at  borne.”  said  the 
visitor.  “That’s  all  right,”  said  the  other 
boy.  “You  better  say  them  here.  This  is 
a  folding  bed.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


LICE? 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL 
5ays;  COLLEGE 

*  March  22.  1920 

I  found  the  Graylawn  Louse-chase  to  be  very 
satisfactory  and  am  enclosing  order  for  one  dozen 
cans.  (Signed) 

„  E.  J.  MONTAGUE. 

Farm  Superintendent.  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst.  Mass. 


$1 .00  Package 

Guaranteed  to  Clear 
Lice  and  Nits  from  Ten 
Animals. 


ouse -Chase 


Is  entirely  harmless  to 
the  animal,  easy  to 
apply,  and  remarkably 
inexpensive.  Tt  will  ab¬ 
solutely  remove  lice 
from  cattle,  horses, 
dogs,  swine  and  poul¬ 
try:  also  ticks  on  sheep. 
From  using  LOUSE- 
CHASE  in  our  own 
herd  of  pure-bred  ITol- 
steins,  a  widespread 
demand  for  the  remedy 
has  resulted,  and  as 
fast  as  possible  drug¬ 
gists  and  general  stores 
are  being  supplied.  If 
your  dealer  does  not 
yet-  have  LOUSE- 
CHASE  on  hand,  give 
us  his  name  and 
send  us  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  with  remittance, 
and  we  will  mail,  pre¬ 
paid.  the  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  of 
LOUSE-CHASE.  If.  it 
your  opinion,  the  rem¬ 
edy  fails  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


■■■■■IIMAIL  COUPON  TODAYiMMl 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  H-9.  Waterbury.  Vt. 

Please  send  me  ....  packages  LOUSE-CHASE. 

for  which  \  enclose  $ _  I  am  ordering  this 

with  the  understanding  that  you  agree  to  refund 
purchase  price  if  in  nty  opinion  the  remedy  does 
not  make  good. 

My  dealer’s  name  is . . . 

Address  . 

My  name . 

Address  . 
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BLACK  FLAG 

ifRSfl 

Scatter  Black  Flag  powder  on  floors,' 
under  rugs,  in  bed  clothes  and  in  cloth¬ 
ing  to  kill  fleas.  Blow  into  fur  of  dogs 
and  cats  with  powder  gun.  Kills  by  inha¬ 
lation.  Bug*  don’t  eat  it — they  breathe  it, 
and  die.  Destroys  flies,  fleas,  ants,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  bedbugs,  roaches,  some  moths,  and 
lice  on  animals,  birds  or  plants.  Harmless 
to  people  and  animals.  Look  for  the  BLACK 
FLAG  trademark  and  thered-and-yellow  wrapper. 

At  drug,  department,  grocery  and  hardware  stores, 
or  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

U.  S.  Gov't  ( Bulletin  771,  Agri.  Dept. )  shows 
that  glass  containers  lee ft  insect  powde-s  fresh 
longest  time.  Buy  Black  Flag  in  the  SEALED 
GLASS  BOTTLE  instead  of  “ insect  powder" 
in  paper  hags  or  boxes.  Three  sizes:  15c,  40c,  75c, 
(except  west  of  Rockies). 

BLACK  FLAG,  Baltimore,  Ma, 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

$0  Head  ol  Imported  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hen  7J4  to  8U.  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 
Black  Leghorns," Halt's  Barred  Kocks,  old  strain  that  lias 
proved  good  layers.  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Leghorns 
lion  to  5  lbs. ;  Cock  6k-  to  li  lbs.  I  have  bred  this 
strain  over  30  years.  Good  Hold  Reds,  they  are  large 
and  good  layers,  line  color,  some  lighter  than  the  R.  I. 
Reds  that  are  seen  at  your  shows.  1  welcome  inspection 
i  of  this  great  farm  stock  of  995-A  at  any  time.  Eggs 
and  stuck  for  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  WHITE  DADV  mime 
LEGHORN  Diiul  LfllUliJ 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

Our  chicks  are  all  from  trap-nested  breeders  with 
trap-nest  records  front  144  to  ‘.’OO.  all  our  breeding 
males  are  bred  from  liens  with  trap-nest  records 
over  :ioo.  If  interested  in  high  olass  agg  bred 
stock  write  for  our  free  circular. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  30  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers,  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Kprgs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quauity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  'for  1030.  10  to  13.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Juno  and  Julv  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  driven  have  a  chance.  Mv  book, 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Forster  Farm  Baby  Chicks 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  oiler  about  three  thousand  for  June  delivery  a* 
Twenty  Dollars  per  hundred,  booked.  Nearly 
full  until  June  sixtii.  This  is  range  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed.  Marvin  T.  Forster.  Hall.  N.  T. 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Lale  April — S20  100 ;  May-118  100;  June-$15  100 

Little  Britain  -  New  York 


8-Wks.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets^'! 'ySSSE 

1  up.  William  Jnndu.  It.  K.  I).  1.  Iluntiiietuii.  I..  I.«  B.  *• 


Reds.  be«t  laying  strains.  82S  per  100  .  30e 
each.  Booklets  on  raising  ducks  or  turkeys, 

2  Sc  each.  SILVERUKE  POULTRY  FIRM,  TUtoo,  S.  H. 


t 
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Ring  Neck  Pheasants 


START  WITH  EGGS 

Lav  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year—  liaised  as 
easily  as  chickens— More  profitable  than  chick¬ 
ens  as  they  eat,  only  half  as  much—  Bring  $2.00 
por  pound  alive.  Birds  hatched  this  spring 
mature  next  fall.  Best  eating  bird  in  America. 
Simple  to  raise.  Sot  them  under  chicken  bon 
and  she  will  raise  the  little  pheasants. 


Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 


Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year— Guaranteed  to 
he  only  from  Wild  Trapped  Mallards.  Raise 
them  with  chicken  hens.  Make  fine  eating- 
good  decoys— money  makers. 


Our  Birds  Make  Money 
For  Us — Let  Them  Make 
Money  For  You 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of 
Instructions  and  Price 
List. 


Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 


1768  Penobscot  Building  Detroit,  Mich 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


pUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinncll 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


j  iJJattitucU  Wite 

I  HfgljorniFarm 

j  JUME  CHICKS  j 

"  1  "  — — ^ — — — — ■ 

:  —  : 

j  $17.00  per  100  ~$1 60.00  per  1000  j 
:  $15.00  per  100  after  June  10th  : 

•  S 

j  3000  Weekly  Circular  Prompt  Delivery  ■ 

j  Address  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y.  \ 

: - — - i* 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred  Rock *i,.eIpcRed»: 

S21.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  $18.  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns! 
$17.50.  S.  C,  Anconah.  S31.  Each  week  delivery;  live 
arrival;  postpaid.  E.  It.  IIBMMEU  A  00.,  FVenclitoirii,  N.  J. 


Ancona  BABY  CHECKS 

from  famous  layers  anti  selected  stock.  $22  per  100.  Also 
C.  Beds.  GEO.  11.  DANLEY,  FleiniiiKton,  N.  J, 


Day-Old  CHICKS  WiSS 

by  parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  HU  M,  \c»  Washington,  Ohio 


D  »  D  V  tf-’MIf-’H'C  PORT  TRIVORTON,  I*A. 
K  f\  O  I  tnlthSs.c  \v,  Leghorn,  1 3o 

each.  H.  Rocks,  1  So  each.  c.  M.  BRUBAKER.  Port  Tre»orlon,  Pi. 


BIG.  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS  and  I qqs  tor  Hitching,  t mporter  mid  breed- 
ei'i‘1  Karrpli  Mratn  White  Dishorns.  Burrell  Rociti  md  It.  I.  Reils. 
Best  laying  strains  obtainable  at  let-live  prices,  Knit  count  ami 
sire  leliverv  aiiaranteerl.  Catalogue  Kree. 

BRUMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  O,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 


Light  Brahmas 


ONLY.  17th  year.  Selected  eggs, 
Settings.  S2  ;  50  ,  56;  one  hundred. 
SIO.  HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM,  Norfolk.  Conn. 

•JC  non  riiinL'c  June  and  July  delivery.  S.  C.  White 
uutVUW  ClllCIVa  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  I’. 

ltocks.  Circular  free.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerslown,  Pi. 

Minnrnao  s-  C.  Black  Chix.  June,  20e:  July.  Aug.,  toe. 
iff l ll U I  bdo  Mrs.  I..  J.  MKTtviu.K.  Buss,  New  York 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, Cavies,  Dogs,  Stock,  Kggs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pi». 

l».  II.  M  hltaker,  Ohio,  says  :  "I  tiud  the  n.Jn,.|.| 
the  greatest  layer  of  them  all.”  nBU  r  y  1 6  LCghOm 
Kggs,  .  (I!  per  18. 

Gko.  K.  Howell.  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y_ 

TURKEY  EIGGS 

I  ruin  America's  best  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragjtn- 
ectt.  White  Holland.  S3. 25  forti;  $6  for  12.  by  mail  orex- 
pi  ess,  prepaid.  13  years  of  careful  breeding  means  success 
for  our  customers.  WALTER  ItKOS..  I'ouhntau  rolnt,  Ohio 

in."'*  Leghorn  l’ullets  Guaranteed.  Wyckolt strain. 
Deliveries  Weekly.  FOREST  FARM.  Roekanrmy,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


y-  "  ■cyi’wM  CLEMISH  GIANTS.  R.R.  BELGIANS, 
rate  vassal  ■  American  blues,  4»»  » 

!  ■MfrZWSm  DUTCH  and  ENGLISH. 

wore  olTspriiiRHof  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK.  Dept.  A 

11  ■  1  .  ,  a  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

",  (Uncial  Judge  and  President 

_  N.  B,  tft  F,  A  sen.  of  America.  Inc. 

Pedigreed  Flemish  Giants 

§ray  5°®’  lbs .  #12.5U 

1  u?  ,  SA««>  l>oe.  12^  lbs .  15.00 

KllXxfc  KAKIHTKY,  HO-HO-KUS,  n.  ,i. 

F?i"  s*tl— [' leniish  Giant  Rabbits.  Young  and  matured 
'  1  ^'hi-ree.l  ami  Registered.  H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  Somerville.  N.  J 

15-Dav  Flemish  Salp  heller  u  a  b  hit  it  v 

_ q/  nCIIII!tn  Odie  Fast  Aurora  Ncav  York 

Flemish  GiantRahhiie  of  13ttn(1  15-lb.  stock.  Bred  by 
MDimsiiuidninaDOlIS  Heliable  Breeder,  rod.  Write 

Irnkuat  Ritt.tr,  Co  .R.  Miller.  Pres.,  390  Hilcdon  Ave.,  Pilerion,  H.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


•  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MAY  21,  1020 
Tho  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1. 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wk.Totl 


Garret  W.  Rack.  N.  .7 .  7fi  1671 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  71  1842 

S.  S.  Chamberlain.  N.  .1 .  59  1607 

,1.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N.  J .  72  1519 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  71  1 930 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Out. .  88  1397 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N,  .1 .  100  181.) 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Chieatawbur Farm  Mass . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass . 

Rosewood  Ko.x.  N.J . . 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Ma4s . "... 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bates.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condiet  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms.  N,  J . 

Carroll  II.  Hoagland.  N.  J . 

O.  G.  Knigat.  R.  I  . 

John  F  Stringer.  N.J . 

Mrs  H.  H,  Suter.  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J,  S.  Armitage.  N.J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  \  ards.  N.  .1 . 

U.  W.  ColUngwood.  N.J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wni  L  Hundertmark.  N,  J  . 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass . 

Howard  G  Taylor.  N.J . 

Underhill  Bros..  N.J . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass  . 

Maple  Farm.  N.J . 

David  E,  Warner,  It.  1 . 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.J .  98  1379 

K.  A  Ballard,  Pa .  9:i  1240 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J .  103  HITS 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N  J .  90  1479 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N  J  . .  .  106  1274 

Gregory  Brundage  ft  Son.  N.  Y .  85  1406 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  89  1492 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J .  113  1768 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  105  1574 

Frank  CurpenteS.  Pa .  109  2005 

ClefI  Rock  Farm  Conn .  102  1541 

•I.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N  .1  .  73  1864 

C-  T.  Darby.  N.J . 95  1835 

Ohas.  Davall,  Jr .,  N.  J  .  36  911 

Chas.  L.  Ebell.  N.J .  115  1566 

Elgonraucb  &  De  Winter.  Inc..  N.J .  109  1502 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  101  1794 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.J .  95  1827 

Karmblll  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  105  1713 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J .  101  1420 

J.  G.  Freeman.  N.J .  99  1595 

J.  S.  Gabriel.  N.  J .  106  1956 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  N.J . 107  1770 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  96  1429 

Greendule  Farms.  N.  Y  .  104  19.56 

O.  8.  Green.  N.J  . 57  1381  i 

Leo  A.  G  rou ten.  Conn .  114  1842  j 

James  F.  Harrtngton.  N.J .  99  1714  t 

lleigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  79  1048 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  112  1338  ! 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y .  96  1396  \ 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . . . Ill  2205  ! 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  115  1886 

C  Korftuann.  N.  S .  96  1726 

W.  H.  Leslie.  N.J .  89  1753 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn .  108  2010 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  104  2028 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.J .  116  2013  I 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y .  100  1246  \ 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  97  1838 

Frederick  It.  Naylor.  N.J .  104  1715 

Samuel  Niece  &  son,  N.J .  107  1733  ; 

Thomas  Peterson  Jr  .  N.  J .  101  1728 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  Ill  2336 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.J .  108  1607 

Queeusbury  Farm.  N  J .  95  1370 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J .  117  1561 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ .  94  2248 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  105  1724 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J .  loo  1337 

John  G.  SimmOnds.  N.  J . 97  1425 

Herman  F.  Sondcr  N.  J .  101  1410 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  lit)  1686 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N.  J .  114  1726 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  85  1338 

The  Training  School.  N.  J .  86  1493 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J .  U9  1438 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  1 .  Ill  1886 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  104  1568 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  DiT  1773 

W.  C.  Voegtlen  N.  J .  85  1735 

Gustav  Walters.  N.J .  loo  1808 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  107  2032 

a  G  w  betsel,  N  J .  93  1897 

Hermon  E.  White.  N.J .  75  1708 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J  .  99  1527 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J .  119  1590 

Total . .  9297  167149 


87  1638 
70  1668 
74  1181 
78  1877 
109  1875 
90  1666 
69  1624 
89  1950 
65  1492 
111  2590 
77  1773 
94  1507 


109  1787 

85  1870 
•SI  1331 

86  1796 
81  1300 
79  1827 


82  1689 
58  1799 
72  1522 
57  1068 
55  1485 
95  1782 
65  1784 
70  1360 


Canker  Sores 

Wo  have  a  flock  of  200  Barred  Iiooks. 
About  two  woeks  ago  ono  bon  had  a  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  head.  On  exami¬ 
nation  1  f mi nd  a  large  canker  just  inside 
flit'  beak.  Since  then,  within  a  few  days. 
I  found  three  more  hens  in  same  con¬ 
dition.  and  two  with  canker  but  no  swell¬ 
ing.  Last  night  we  examined  150  in  one 
house  and  took  out  about  25  with  small 
cankers,  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  that 
of  a  pea.  In  most  cases  it  is  on  the  right 
sitle.  just  inside  the  upper  beak,  and  about 
under  the  nostril.  A  few  hens  had  two 
cankers.  Other  than  the  swelling  on  the 
few  hens,  it  does  not  act  like  roup.  The 
hens  do  not  act  sick :  combs  are  bright 
and  they  continue  laying.  Houses  are 
kept  clean,  fresh  water  three  times  daily  ; 
clean  grain,  dry  mash  and  meat  scrap  is 
their  food,  with  lettuce  and  green  feed. 
Is  it  a  form  of  roup?  Can  you  give  us 
a  remedy?  We  have  separated  sick  from 
well  birds.  Used  alum  on  cankers,  but  it 
seems  to  have  no  effect.  F,  A.  T. 

New  York. 

“Cankers”  in  the  mouths  of  fowls  are 
not  always  symptomatic  of  roup,  being 
due  sometimes  to  tin  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane  supposedly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  digestive  disorders.  Those 
cankers  are  really  small  local  ulcers  or 
abscesses,  and  a  treatment  recommended 
for  them  is  the  application  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  undiluted  creolin.  applied  upon  a 
cotton  swab.  As  a  precaution,  it  will  be 
best  to  keep  the  affected  birds  isolated 
until  cured,  or  at  least  until  it  is  certain 
that  they  do  not  have  roup.  m.  b.  d. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


XjIVE 


grow 


LAY 


RAY 


You  know  the  remarkable  quality  of  Kerr’s  chicks.  Pure  bred,  big,  vigorous,  productive.  Take 
advantage  of  these  very  low  prices  for  early  chicks,  the  most-wanted  kinds.  Barred  Rocks — 
the  favorite  general-purpose  breed — great  layers  of  brown  eggs — unsurpassed  as  table  poultry. 
White  and  Buff  Leghorns— the  egg  machines — persistent  producers  of  big  wliite  eggs.  Raise 
a  few  for  home  use  or  a  big  flock  for  sale.  We'll  deliver  to  you  in  perfect  condition  the 
chicks  you  need — from  25  up.  Hurry  your  order  for  prompt  delivery  at  these  prices.  Send 
check  or  money  order  for  the  amount. 

225,000  Ready  for  Shipment  from  Freirchtown  or  Springfield 
ON  JUNE  1 5th,  251st,  24th  and  30th 


Black  Leghorns 
White  Leghorns 
Euff  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 


$15.00  per  100 
$20.00  per  100 

$20.00  per  100 


$  8.00  per  50 
$10.00  per  50 

$10.00  per  50 

$12.50  per  50 


$5.00  per  25 
$5.50  per  25 

$6.00  per  25 

$7.00  per  25 


$25.00  per  100 

If  called  for  at  hatchery  will  sell  any  number  at  hundred  rate,  15c  and  20c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

500  White  Leghorns . $90 — 1000  for  $175 

New  Kerr  Circular.  Get  It 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

5,000  FOR  DELIVERY  WEEKLY-JULY  5.  12,  19,  26 
#4.25  per  25  ;  #8  per  50  ;  #15  per  100  ;  #72.50  per 
500  ;  #140  per  1.000 

You  all  know  the  proven  records  of  Hamp¬ 
ton's  Black  Leghorns  at  the  egg-laying  contests. 
You  all  know  the  proven  superiority  of  the 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chicks.  You  all 
know  the  famous  Hampton  square  deal,  and  the 
honesty  of  my  business  methods.  Do  you  know 
ihese  July  and  August  chicks  will  be  laying  in 
live  months,  long  before  you  can  get  chicks  an¬ 
other  season,  and  if  you  wait  for  early  chicks  you 
will  waste  just  a  year?  Why  delay?  Send  in  your 
order  at  once  with  cash  to  the  amount  of  order 
or  25%  of  order.  And  rest  assured  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  and  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 
Delivery  guaranteed  to  your  postoffice  in  perfect 
condition.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $20  per  100  Postpaid 

June  23rd  and  30th;  $22,  June  16th;  if  ordered 
now.  Closely  related  to  my  pens  in  third  place 
in  the  Connecticut,  contest  and  second  in  the 
New  Jersey  contest.  Chicks  like  these  pav  many 
times  more  profit  than  most  chicks.  Customers 
report  raising  them  practically  without  loss 
against  one- third  loss  of  other  chicks.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  $2,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
by  parcel  post.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2.00  EACH 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $15 D0Z- 


313  EGOS  IN  365  DAYS 

143  EGGS  IN  148  DAYS 

Worlds’  Greatest  BARRED  ROCK 
Laying  Records  made  by  PARKS 
birds.  Americas  Oldest  (bred  since 
1889)  and  Greatest  Bred-to-Lay 
strain  Out-layed  the  Cream  of 
America,  England  and  Australia  at 
.Mo.  Lay.Cont.  lb-page  Cir.  FREE. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  (,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Ten  weeks  old,  hatched  First  of  April. 

No  better  stock  can  be  bought. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

NEW-LAID  EGG  FARM,  West  Henrietta,  N.Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

\VM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.W.  ami  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N  J 


K  O  R  SAI^E 

1 00  Free  Range  -old Pullets 

H.  F.  SONDER  -  Toms  River,  N  IJ. 


“BABY  OHIX” 

ANY  QUANTITY  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Trimnial’s  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ai  •  I  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
I,  Jl IP  If  C  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 
vuivnu  Jacob  Nbimoxc.  Box  2.  Mcalistekyille,  Pa. 


Chicks 


W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  All  Free  Range. 
Safe  Delivery  Guarantied.  Booklet  Free. 
KEI.lAltLE  HATCHEKY.  Box  5,  .MrAllstrrvIlle,  I’a. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  BARRON  SIRES 

Pedigrees  280-288  eggs.  We  can  now  supply  chicks 
from  this  mating  for  #24  per  100,  postpaid.  Other 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  heavy  layers,  16c. 
each.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Circular  Free. 

R.  T.  Ewing  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  SlTSS1 

English  S.  0.  White  Leghorns  Day-Old  chicks,  $16 
per  100  and  up.  I’en  No.  1  mated  to  Cockerels  Im¬ 
ported  direct.  Barred  Rocks  #18  per  109.  White 
Rocks  #19  per  100.  Special  prices  now  on  10-wks. 
old  pullets.  3,000  for  sale.  Interesting  catalogue 
free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  E.  Versailles.  Ohio 


BABY 

$18  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Ptaineboro  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  MonmCoua«hdj«:.1 n.°j: 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

ft  Law  WYANDOTTES,  ROCKS  REDS,  LEGHORNS  n,.v 
VsMIA  pt KIN  ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 


PEKIN.  ROUEN  AND 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM. 


RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 
R.  34.  PH0ENIXVILLE. 


PA. 


Sr  11/  I  I,'  r  II  A  I)  \I  and  It.  I.  lied  chicks  every 
•  V  -  If  •  L  L  ll  U  v  tl  ll  „  ,*ek.  Safe  arrival  bv  1*.  I5, 
guaranteed.  State  Tested  for  White  Diarrhea.  Circular. 

A.  H.  HALL  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Broilers,  l.cghoms.  Rock*  and  Reds,  I2cfs. 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  \V.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisternille.  Pa. 


Day 


Old  Phintro  f!-  '  •  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  layers: 
_  “U  IU  U 11 1 L So  tiest  strains  ;  S  1  5  per  HH1 :  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  2i  yrs  experience.  C.  STEVENS,  Rinsomville,  N.Y. 


Francais  Rocks  S6  up.  These  birds  produced 

niv  Stores  pens.  Nos.  5  and  6.  Eggs.  $3  and  S5  setting  ; 

$7  and  $  1  O  per  .70.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhimplan  Btich.  N.Y. 


“Regal1'  White  Wyandottes  MIAL1! 

MOUNTAIN  A  IKW  POULTRY  KAUAI,  Hops  well  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  Si-ntf,e  'vhiu‘ Le*' 


Circular  free. 


rus.  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs. 

PaTTKIISON  POULTRY  KaKM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 

Leghorns.  Reasonable.  Royal  Farm,  Brrgey,  Pa. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  011  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 
T4  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


llllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllll 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


CHICKS  .A.  N  D  EGOS 
Single  Comb  Reds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bred  from  pure-bred,  healthy,  heavy-laying,  free-range 
breeders.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  New  York 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs'^ 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Famous  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  li.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNf  SIDE  P0ULTRI  FARM.  Cappxr  Hill,  N.  J. 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


'  1090 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  12.  li)20 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  .  with  -writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

On  December  23  I  ordered  a  lamp  and 
lantern  from  an  agent  representing  the 
Oo-operative  Manufacturers’  Sales  Agency, 
Danbury.  Conn.,  who  came  to  tlie  house. 
The  lamp  was  supposed  to  burn  kero¬ 
sene.  but  had  a  bracket  and  no  chimney, 
but  a  white  shade  gave  a  white  light 
similar  to  electricity.  He  had  a  sample 
with  him,  and  it  looked  exactly  like  a 
lamp  1  have  seen  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  They  were  to  be  delivered  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  In  March  I  wrote  to  the  firm  about 
them.  In  March  I  received  a  card  stat¬ 
ing  tbev  expected  to  make  delivery  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  they  never 
answered  my  letter,  and  have  sent  no 
lamp.  Practically  every  house  in  the 
town  ordered  one,  and  none  has  been 
delivered.  Can  you  get  any  information 
about  them?  ,T.  n.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Several  other  subscribers  make  similar 
reports.  The  orders  taken  have  not  been 
filled  and  the  concern  cannot  be  located. 
They  give  a  postoffice  box  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  as  their  address,  but  the  letters  to 
them  are  returned  with  the  notation 
‘"Moved  and  left  no  address.  The  mana¬ 
ger  is  said  to  be  F.  G.  Lacy.  If  orders 
are  solicited  by  this  party  or  the  concern 
he  manages,  refer  to  the  record  lie  left 
behind  him  in  Connecticut  and  keep  your 
money.  lie  may  have  found  an  easy  way 
to  make  a  living  for  the  time  being,  but 
sooner  or  later  he  will  be  tripped  up. 

Farmers  are  hot  the  only  people  who 
have  their  intelligence  insulted  by  “get- 
rich-quiek”  promoters.  The  enclosed  ma¬ 
terial  shows  how  one  goat  in  sheep’s 
clothing  is  taking  advantage  of  his  official 
connection  to  pick  up  easy  money  on  the 
side  in  the  guise  of  professional  frater¬ 
nity  and  interest.  I  am  sure  that  other 
university  men  will  lament  as  much  as  I 
the  reflection  cast  upon  educational  work 
by  this  abuse,  and  haste  to  brand  the 
degenerate  ethics  of  the  offender. 

H,  B.  ALLEN, 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Ag¬ 
riculture,  West  Virginia  University. 

These  emphatic  remarks  refer  to  the 
efforts  of  J.  W.  Bridges,  superintendent 
of  vocational  agriculture  of  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.,  to  induce  the  members  of 
the  faculties  of  universities  to  join  with 
him  in  a  speculation  in  leases  on  lands 
supposed  to  contain  oil.  Mr.  Bridges 
asks  his  brother  educators  to  place  a 
fund  in  his  hands  to  be  used  according  to 
his  best  judgment,  and  the  profits  to  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  individual’s  investment.  No  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  case  of  loss — those  seek¬ 
ing  other  people’s  money  never  conceive 
such  a  thing  as  failure.  Aside  from  the 
propriety  of  an  educator  holding  a  State 
position  entering  into  such  a  venture, 
we  should  regard  the  project  a  risky  one. 
The  professor  is  in  bad  company,  to  say 
the  least. 

I  shipped  two  cases  of  white  eggs  to 
I.  C.  Spolter.  134  Columbia  street.  New 
York,  on  April  22,  and  received  51  per 
dozen,  with  no  commission  charged.  1 
shipped  two  cases  on  April  2ft  and  two 
eases  on  May  4,  and  received  on  May  12 
40c  per  dozen  on  two  cases,  less  three 
dozen  broken  and  express  charges.  Eggs 
were  quoted  the  same  as  they  were  when 
I  shipped  the  first  two  cases.  I  received 
50c  per  dozen  for  eggs  from  another  per¬ 
son  on  the  same  shipment.  Can  you  col¬ 
lect  the  difference  and  also  collect  for  the 
other  two  cases?  J.  a.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  usual  explanation  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  complained  about  was  inferior  in 
quality  is  made  by  Mr.  Spolter.  The 
delay  in  making  returns  on  the  final 
shipment  was  due  to  an  error  in  address¬ 
ing  the  envelope  to  another  State.  I.  C. 
Spolter  is  one  of  the  self-styled  “Receiv¬ 
ers  and  Distributors”  of  butter  and  eggs. 
That  means  he  is  not  under  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants’  law  or  his  transaction 
subject  to  investigation  of  the  Farm  and 
Markets  Department.  Such  dealers  can 
pay  shippers  as  little  or  much  as  they 
like,  and  the  shipper  has  no  redress.  The 
plea  of  these  houses  that  they  charge  no 
commission  should  not  fool  anyone,  be¬ 
cause  they  must  make  a  profit  o-’  handling 
the  shipment,  whether  it  is  called  a  “com¬ 
mission”  or  by  some  other  name.  For 
the  above  reasons  we  have  repeatedly  ad¬ 
vised  against  shipping  to  these  “receiv¬ 
ers.”  “distributors,”  “wholesale  dealers,” 


etc.,  and  we  reiterate  the  advice  again 
now. 

I  have  ordered  some  grass  seed  from 
Dave  reck  Seed  Company.  Evansville, 
Ill.,  and  since  have  been  told  that  it  is  a 
fake.  I  bought.  4U>  bushels  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  at  $10  per  bushel.  I  do  not  want 
to  sow  it  if  it  isn’t  all  right.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  about  the  firm?  Are 
they  all  right?  w.  E.  T. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  mixture  ordered  by  this  subscriber 
is  described  by  the  seed  firm  as  follows : 

Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  Mixed. — 
We  have  found  this  mixture  to  lx-  one 
of  the  best  grasses  for  both  hay  and  pas¬ 
turage.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
it.  for  our  customers  are  more  than 
pleased  with  results.  It  is  inexpensive 
to  sow.  and  nothing  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults.  The  mixture  contains  fully  one- 
third  Alsike.  one-third  Red  clover,  bal¬ 
ance  Timothy,  mixed  in  the  right  pin  por¬ 
tions  for  feeding  for  best  results.  If 
you  sow  10  to  15  lbs.  to  the  acre  you 
should  get  a  splendid  stand. 

We  reserved  opinion  until  we  received 
from  W.  E.  T.  a  good  sample  of  the  seed 
delivered  on  his  order.  We  forwarded 
the  sample  to  Prof.  Munn  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Geneva.  The  result  of  his  analysis  is  as¬ 
tounding.  Instead  of  one-third  Red 
Clover  he  found  4.42  per  cent ;  Alsike. 
(i.GO  per  cent,  and  81  .SO  per  cent  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  The  analysis  also  showed  the  mix¬ 
ture  contained  three  classes  of  noxious 
or  bad  weed  seeds.  12  varieties  of  trouble¬ 
some  weed  seeds,  and  11  other  kinds  of 
weed  and  grass  seeds.  Prof.  Munn  re¬ 
marks  that  the  above  is  typical  of  the 
mixtures  of  grass  seeds  shipped  into  the 
State.  The  Dave  Reck  Company  pro¬ 
tested  loudly  during  the  past  season  be- 
caused  we  coupled  its  name  with  the 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company,  Clariudn. 
Iowa,  and  American  Seed  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  view  of  the  above  record  we 
are  not  sure  but  an  apology  may  be  due 
to  the  latter-named  concerns.  We  never 
caught  either  pulling  off  quite  so  raw  a 
ileal  as  the  record  in  this  case  shows. 

I  am  enclosing  a  judgment  that  I  ob¬ 
tained  against  a  firm  called  Schoenfeld  A 
Verona.  New  York.  We  sold  them  eggs. 
They  became  indebted  to  us  for  over  $500. 
and  upon  my  asking  them  about  it.  stated 
that  they  were  putting  in  a  new  system 
of  bookkeeping  and  would  resume  prompt 
payments  once  that  detail  was  finished. 
They  substantiated  this  statement  with 
some  checks,  and  I  felt  all  right  about 
them.  I  tried  to  make  collection,  but 
found  that  the  firm  was  deliberately  dis¬ 
solving.  apparently  in  order  to  escape 
paying  their  bills.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Sekoenfeld  wrote  me  that  he  would  send 
me  his  check  for  the  account.  I  under¬ 
stand  Verona  continued  the  business.  I 
am  sending  this  to  you  in  the  hope  that 
your  service  may  be  able  to  collect  some¬ 
thing  on  it.  or.  if  not,  to  advertise  them 
through  the  columns  so  as  to  save  some¬ 
one  else  from  getting  stung.  n.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

Neither  party  can  be  located  at  this 
time.  They  are  not  conducting  business 
under  their  own  name,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  but  it  will  be  well  to  bear  their 
names  in  mind  in  case  they  solicit  further 
shipments.  Because  they  are  dealing  with 
shippers  at  a  distance,  this  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  assume  the  transaction  is  a  matter  of 
the  past,  and  they  can  repeat  it  in  an¬ 
other  section.  No  credit  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  without  good  references. 

1  wish  to  acknowledge  a  check  from 
John  C.  Blume  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
in  payment  for  35  baskets  of  mushrooms 
sent  them  in  December,  1910,  and  I  thank 
you  most  kindly  for  bringing  about  the 
settlement.  They  returned  about  25  cents 
less  per  basket  than  the  Ilandenshield 
Produce  Company  for  mushrooms  shipped 
them  the  same  date,  but.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  to  get  this  amount.  The  "Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk"  is  certainly  doing  good 
work  and  is  a  great  addition  to  your 
valuable  paper.  a.  p.'y. 

Pennsylvania. 

AVe  are  publishing  the  above  report  for 
the  guidance  of  other  subscribers  who 
may  be  solicited  to  send  shipments  of 
produce  to  John  C.  Blume  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Other  claims  against  this 
firm  placed  in  our  hands  were  not  settled 
until  the  claims  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney  for  collection,  which  in¬ 
curred  extra  expense  for  the  shipper.  ( >ur 
records  strongly  suggest  the  advisability 
of  not  shipping  produce  to  this  firm. 


A  MAN  walking  past  a  graveyard  in 
Scotland  beheld  an  aged  friend  seated  on 
the  wall  and  evidently  under  the  weather. 
“Good  morning,  Donald,”  he  said.  “You 
seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  bad  cough.” 
“Ecli.  mon.”  said  the  old  fellow,  pointing 
to  the  tombs,  “but  there’s  mony  a  yin 
ower  there  would  be  glad  to  ha'  it.” — 
Toronto  Sun. 


NEPDNSET  ROOFS 


Good  Old  Paroid 


“Good  old  Paroid” — That’s  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  writes,  “Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  I  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn’t  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaeed  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn— right  over 
oid  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOAV.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There’s 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


BIRD  &  SON,  incorporated  (Established  1/95)  East  AVaipole,  Mass 


Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Write  today 


Before  youjbuy  a 
silo  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog . 


The  Globe 
Silo  with  its  extension 
roof,  insures  a  full  silo.  Five 
or  six  ft.  more  of  silage  means 
using  the  full  capacity  of  the 
silo,  using  every  foot  of  silo 
you  pay  for. 

The  Globe  Silo  Company  was 
first  to  introduce  the  extension  roof 
idea.  Today  it  is  the  only  silo  ex¬ 
tension  roof  with  side  walls  so 
nearly  straight  that  silage  will  set¬ 
tle  level — no  heaped  up  silage  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  to  spoil. 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  AA’rite  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  iu  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Sena 
1  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Crumiry  Packaxa  Mfg.  Co.,  338  Wist  Si*  Rutland,  Vt. 


Hi!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


et  a  WITTE 

I  will  ship  you  any  ffFRO^iFNF 

style  WITTE-2,  3.  4,  6, 8,  12, 

IB,  22  or  30  H-IL-- Stationary,  f  IKT  f''  W IWT U 
Portable, Saw  Rig— or  a  Lever  N~* ■  1^1  IT  1 1  w  ■*, 

Control  Drag  Saw  on  short 

notice.  Cash  or  Easy  Ter*»s.  Tell  me 
WHAT  you  wantand  WHEN.  Latest  A 
improvements— lower  prices.  Any¬ 
thing  you  want  in  the  Engine  line.  I 


m 


Catalog  FREE 


BOSCH  Ignition 

Write  for  prices  on  all  styles  WITTE, 
With  BOSCH  Standard  Magneto.  It's  High-Tension— 


flre- 

Sold 


Arm- Swing 


by  return  mail.  ED.  II.  WITTE,  i’res. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Lever  Control  l893  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City. Mo.  189.5  Empire  Bldo.PlttsbnraM'a. 


Egg-Laying  Contest 

■■’lio  principle  of  the  egg-laying  contest 

s  developed  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  and  is  becoming  very  popular  all 
«>vor  the  country.  People  generally 
recognize  that  these  contests  are  useful 
in  selecting  types  of  birds  for  utility 
breeding.  Among  other  new  contests  to 
be  started  this  year  is  one  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  School  of  Agriculture, 
located  at  Wauwatosa.  Wis.  There  are 
some  new  features  about  this  contest. 
Any  breed  may  be  entered.  Each  entry 
consists  of  five  birds  and  each  contestant 
can  enter  two  entries  of  the  same  breed. 
The  pullets  to  be  entered  must  be  of 
breed,  although  older  hens  are  eligible, 
i'he  entrance  fee  is  one  dollar  per  bird, 
i'hose  who  desire  may  furnish  a  male 
bird,  and  the  contest  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  marketable  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
each  pen. 


Hay.  $30  per  ton  ;  wheat.  $2.75  per  bu. ; 
oats.  $1.15  per  bu. ;  eggs.  40c  per  dog.; 
butter.  50c  per  lb. ;  potatoes.  $4  per  bu. 
The  prospects  for  fruit  are  very  good. 
Cherries,  plums,  apples  and  grapes  have 
wintered  well.  Month  hands  very  scarce, 
and  day  help  is  from  $3  to  $4  a  day. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  b.  p. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  n  b  1  e-b  o  il  i  e  il 
young  men,  with  anil  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good. steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


EVERY  TREE SHAD1NG  IT F,ELDS  o,-p!‘st"re 


i  direct  yearly 
You  can  prevent  this  loss 


OSS. 

_  _  ami 

,u  a  mom  by  cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnuiLogs 


offering  us  your 

CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  front. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  detail.-. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc. 


141  Broadway,  X.  Y. 


66  Acres  of  Level  AlfalfaLand 

witlt  fine  buildings,  short  distance  from  town :  good 
schools  and  churches.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Will 
include  15  cows,  team  of  horses,  50  hens,  and  all 
fanning  tools.  Price,  $0,000.  Part  cash.  Get  our 
catalogue  with  150  descriptions  of  equipped  farms. 
HUGH  R.  JONES  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jones  Building,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Fa  nit  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  ait  old  estab- 
Islied  organization  which  will  give  you  thor- 
itglily  reliable  information  and  service.  Offices 
iirougbout  the  State.  Write  THE  FARM 
BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  Central  Office 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  your 
requirements. 


5-Gal,  Can  HAVOLI N E  Auto  Oil  Medford,  Maryland 


WANTED- — Capable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  rook:  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  70113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes;  must  be  quiet  and  kind  to  stock; 
$00.  board,  room  and  one  day  month.  LEE  I’, 
GRANT,  Rloomvillc.  N,  Y. 

ANTED-  Trustworthy,  middle-aged.  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  front  New  York;  family  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  three  and  12:  no 
washing  required,  hut  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages  $40 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  0823.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1\  ANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
ht  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
v.)0  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor- 
c-tItL.  ^or  advancement.  Apply,  stilting  age.  to 
I  ERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village, 

Tlilells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 

11  INTER — Housekeeper  in  family  of  3  adults  on 
up-to-date  farm  where  plain  cooking  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  middle-aged  person  is  preferred:  please 
state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter.  ASA 
J.  RENTON,  Millcrton,  N.  Y. 

FACTOR  mechanic  and  operator  wanted:  ntar- 
ned;  must  understand  machinery  and  ho  first- 
ctitss  repair  man:  also  wanted,  married  farmer; 
nl.J-  *°  *’0Hr(l  ■>  men  in  emergency:  no  dnirv.  C. 
DltA  SPALE  BLACK,  Somerville,' N.  ,T. 

1' A N'PER — -Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dnirv; 
r.  *  '  ''vws;  no  outside  work:  $fifl  ami  hoard. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

H  ANTED — Boy.  over  10.  for  farm  and  milk 
>'oute.  BOX  45,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

HERDSMAN — A  real  hog  man  in  all  its  branches; 

salesman:  also  veterinary;  large  herd  only. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7030,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  for  Holstein  herd; 

skilled  in  A.  R.  O.  work,  breeding,  sanitary 
dairying,  butterninking,  calf  raising,  etc.;  please 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter  as  to  experi¬ 
ence,  age.  references  and  wages,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7062.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Skilled  pool  try  man,  teamsters,  gar¬ 
den,  barn  and  farmhands;  all  single:  state 
age.  experience  and  wages  to  STAR  RIDGE 
FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS.  $05  a  month;  $1  more  each  month, 
up  to  $75,  with  hoard  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self:  experienced  farm  hands,  $05  with  hoard 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchon, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  teamster  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  any  time  after  Jum'  14:  $50 
and  board,  room  anil  bath.  I’.  O.  Box  74,  WOOD- 
MERE  FARMS.  Mendlmm,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wjfdted  for  Holsreins;  Sussex  Co., 
"N.  J.:  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  E.  C.,  I*.  O.  Box  83,  ‘Station  W, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  capable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  two;  light  laundry  only; 
must  lie  a  good  cook;  liberal  wages.  MRS.  C. 
S.  HUNGERFORD.  Box  147,  Watertown.  Conn. 


WANTED- — Man  or  woman  to  cook  and  make 
butter  front  small  dairy;  $75  per  month  to 
competent  applicant;  private  family:  50  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Address  E.  C.  II. .  Box 
304,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  (man  preferred)  for  permanent 
position  on  farm  in  New  Jersey,  to  care  for 
owner  and  two  men;  house  provided  with  all 
conveniences;  state  experience,  age,  nationality 
and  salary  expected.  Apply  tinder  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  two  men  for  general 
work;  steady  position:  salary,  $00  a  month. 
.T.  GEO.  JURGENS,  Nurtliport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once:  first-class  married  vegetable 
gardener  on  private  estate;  good  wages;  steady 
position;  best  of  references  required.  D.  G.  A., 
Box  441,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Executive  and  sales  manager  large 
eoinnicrcial  dairy  farm:  will  consider  only  re¬ 
plies  stating  age.  education  and  experience  in 
detail.  ADVERTISER  7073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  35  to  do  housework  and 
assist  witlt  poultry:  Protestant;  must  he  good 
i—ok.  Apply  SAMUEL  McKEAIGE,  Laurelton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Head  farmer  boys’  school;  executive; 

good  worker  and  planner  not  afraid  of  hours; 
no  children:  wife  seamstress  at  $60  per  month, 
or  citief  c  ok  at  $75  iter  month:  farmer.  $00  per 
month  and  maintenance.  SUPERINTENDENT, 

I  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Seamstress  boys’  school;  executive: 

understands  sewing  and  able  to  turn  off 
work  herself  and  manage  a  class  of  boys  in 
mending  and  making;  salary  $60  per  month  and 
maintenance;  have  other  positions  to  otTer. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  manager  on  large  dairy 
farm  in  Connecticut:  must  understand  feeding 
for  ntilk  production  and  general  farm  work;  in 
answering  give  full  particulars,  salary  expected, 
references,  etc.  Answer  ADVERTISER  7008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Reliable  man  for  vegetable  garden 
and  general  work  on  gentleman’s  estate;  wages 
$00  per  month  with  hoard  and  room.  C’UR. 
KNUDSEN.  Poapaek.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  work  small  farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  care  for  stock 
and  poultry;  desirable  position  for  interested 
worker;  good  wages;  cottage.  Apply  in  writing 
to  P.  O.  BOX  102,  Peapack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent,  reliable,  married  man  to 
operate  a  fully  equipped  Holstein  dairy  and 
fruit  farm  in  Niagara  County,  on  city  line; 
town  with  twenty-five  thousand  population;  city 
water,  electric  lights:  Empire  milker:  ten  acres 
of  barley,  fifteen  acres  of  oats,  ten  acres  of 
wheat  already  planted:  tractor;  two  teams.  B. 
M.  McNEIL.  Lookport,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN.  24.  two-year  agricultural  course, 
practical  experience  all  branches,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  manager  or  as  working  fore¬ 
man:  knows  no  hours:  state  full  particulars, 
wages,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Estate  carpenter  or 

superintendent:  drive  ear:  good  all  around 
man.  Write  BOX  59,  Glen  Head,  L.  L,  N.  Y., 
or  ’phone  303- H,  Glen  Cove. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate,  by  single,  Protestant,  Amer¬ 
ican  matt  of  good  habits.  BOX  107,  Town- 
shend,  Vt. 


POSITION  wanted;  working  farmer;  know  all 
about  farming  toots,  machinery  and  stock; 
also  how  to  keep  in  repair:  have  two  sons  to 
work:  one  large,  other  smaller:  was  brought  up 
on  farm;  would  like  to  live  closer  to  New  York 
Citv.  P.  O.  BOX  02,  Ulster  Park,  Ulster  Co., 
X.  Y. 


ELDERLY  COUPLE,  no  children,  desire  to  re¬ 
move  permanently  to  the  country,  preferring  a 
fruit-growing  and  trucking  section:  titan  is  53; 
healthy  but  not  very  strong,  and  due  to  a  break¬ 
down  front  overwork  in  office  not  able  to  do 
heavy  work,  but  anxious  to  make  himself  useful: 
can  keep  your  accounts,  assist  to  educate  your 
children:  have  a  good  knowledge  of  farm  work, 
handled  horses,  done  poultry  culture  and  garden 
work;  best  references;  will  a  liberal  minded 
farmer  assist  ttte  to  locate?  H.  R.,  P.  O.  Box 
P.)2.  Bergenfield.  N.  J. 


EXPERIEXCED  American  woman  wants  to  take 
full  charge  of  farmhouse  where  large  number 
of  help  are  hoarded :  please  state  full  particulars 
and  board  naid  per  man  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Position  wanted:  middle- 
aged  married  American,  strictly  temnerato, 
good  disposition.  Christian  character,  well  read 
and  long  practical  farm  experience,  wishes  to 
take  full  charge  of  well  equipped  farm  within 
75  miles  of  Boston:  comfortable  house  required 
and  no  help  to  board.  Address  WILLARD  OS¬ 
BORNE,  Hopkinton.  Mass. 


WE  have  some  excellent  herdsmen  and  all  round 
farm  assistants  who  want  permanent  positions: 
understand  care  of  cows,  horses,  handling  of 
tnols.  etc.:  wages  S00  to  $85  per  month.  Write 
at  once  to  RERN HARD  OSTUOLENK.  National 
Farm  School,  Farm  School.  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  dairyman,  expert 
butter-maker,  A.  R.  0.  work,  desires  responsi¬ 
ble  position;  registered  stock,  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  married:  two  children,  7  and  5  years. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELPER  ON  FARM— Girl  (16)  with  good  fam¬ 
ily  oil  large  farm.  Write  115  HURON  ST., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  agricultural  student  desires  a  position 
with  company  or  private  owner  in  general 
agricultural  or  land  development  enterprise. 
ADVERTISER  7072,  care’  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  manager’s 
position;  Cornell  training  and  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  best  of  references:  only  first-class 
proposition  considered.  HERBERT  E.  HUNT, 
Belmont  Farm,  Perrysburg,  O. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  married:  American;  age  42;  neat,  tem¬ 
perate,  no  tobacco:  life  experience  in  breeding, 
feeding,  testing,  raising  purebred  stock,  butter 
maker,  calf  raiser,  poultry,  swine  and  sheep: 
state  salary  with  modern  cottage,  fuel,  milk  anil 
vegetables:  two  in  family.  ADVERTISER  7070, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  Guernsey  farm; 

fifteen  years’  experience;  fully  competent  in 
nil  hranehes  and  eapable  of  taking  charge. 
ADVERTISER  7009.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  oil  a  large  farm  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  liv  a  young  man;  no  experience,  but  will¬ 
ing.  HARRY  A.  MARONCELLI,  130  East  32d 
Street,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  breeder  extraordinary 
open  for  position;  lifetime  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming; 
can  make  your  farm  pay  big  interest  on  invested 
capital:  failure  unknown.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  ■ 

j”  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE- — Substantial  9-roont  country  home  on 
I.ake  Museoneteong:  forty-five  miles  out  on 
Lackawanna:  built  and  always  occupied  by  pros- 
ent  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus  bed: 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  deatli  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  tit  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIX,  152  Market  St..  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


TWO  of  tlie  best  stock  farms  in  Eastern  New 
York:  rich,  level  land,  suitable  for  tractor; 
new  buildings,  concrete  stables;  every  conveni¬ 
ence;  State  roads;  near  town.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description,  BOX  304,  Middlebnrgb,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM.  205  acres,  in  Columbia  County. 

New  York;  barn  90x35:  cement  floor:  base¬ 
ment:  29  stanchions:  new  house:  price  $50  per 
acre:  terms  to  suit.  Write  for  full  description.  T. 
II.  O’NEILL,  37  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  TRADE — For  Eastern  lands.  500  acres  im¬ 
proved  land  in  Meade  Co..  South  Dakota:  has 
house,  barn  and  fenced:  good  soil  and  in  great 
grazing  country:  farm  clear,  but  will  assume; 
will  give  good  deal  for  right  farm.  F.  STARK-. 
WEATHER,  Niles,  Mich. 


194  ACRES — Eastern  Columbia  Co.:  3  miles  from 
railroad  station  oil  N.  Y.  C.  &  Harlem  R.  R. 
and  Stiite  road,  midway  between  Hudson  and 
Barrington.  Mass. :  ll-ronni  house  and  wood- 
liouse;  rural  delivery,  Bell  telephone;  water  in 
house  and  at  barns;  4  barns  and  wagon  houses; 
horse  stalls,  stanchions  for  10  cows;  sheep  barn: 
box  stalls,  grainery:  henhouses,  capacity  700 
head;  trout  stream:  all  kinds  fruit  and  berries; 
price  $7,500;  $3,000  cash;  balance  easy  pay¬ 

ments:  immediate  possession.  S.  W.  JONES, 
Graryville,  X.  Y. 


270-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm:  45  cows.  30 
heifers.  3  horses,  tractor:  modern  machinery; 
good  buildings ;  price  $18,000  if  disposed  of  im¬ 
mediately.  ADVERTISER  7033,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres  with  50  acres  tine  tim¬ 
ber:  fine,  good  buildings;  salt  water:  beautiful 
location;  3  miles  from  State  road.  Apply  E.  J. 
KIRBY,  P.  O.  Trappe,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


040  ACRES,  level  but  dry,  dark,  sandv  loant  soil: 

porous  clay  subsoil :  very  productive:  located 
in  Florida;  suitable  for  corn,  sugar  oane.  hogs, 
cattle,  vegetables  and  fruit:  no  Winter:  owner 
non-resident;  would  consider  exchange  for  New 
York  dairy  farm.  JAMES  L.  BYRNES.  94 
Genesee  St.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


TWO  Delaware  County.  N.  Y..  farms — My  farm 
containing  415  acres;  80  acres  of  river  flat 
deep  loam  soil,  free  from  stone:  balance  pasture 
and  woodland;  all  crops  in:  77  head  of  Stock; 
new  tractor  and  completely  equipped  with 
machinery:  $6,000  down:  balance  on  very  easy 
terms;  can  give  possession  at  once:  also  ntv 
other  farm  of  145  acres;  35  cows.  3  horses,  all 
farm  tools:  write  me  for  full  description:  $4,000; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  7046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm:  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home:  large,  up-to-date,  pretentious,  13- 
r«om  house,  witlt  furnace,  electricity,  etc.;  beau¬ 
tiful  lawns,  shrubbery  and  shade  trees;  on  State 
road,  inst  inside  city  limits:  housing  room  for 
2.000  liens:  new  houses,  built  out  Cornell  plan; 
room  for  4.000  baby  cltieks:  incubator  capacity, 
2.600;  eight  acres  extra  good  quality  land:  l1-'- 
acres  strawberries,  1  acre  raspberries,  ^  acre  of 
ast  n rngus;  good  home  markets;  a  money  maker; 
all  equipment  and  1.000  hens.  Price  $11,900.  F. 
E.  MCALLISTER.  Cortland.  X.  Y. 


FARM — 175  acres:  stocked:  equipped.  Particu¬ 
lar's,  ADVERTISER  7061,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  poor  health,  farm  of 
36  acres:  good  soil:  30x45  barn,  with  base¬ 
ment:  small  barn.  shop,  henhouse  and  garage: 
18-rootn  house,  suitab’o  for  two  families:  good 
location  and  repair:  125  apple  trees.  115  near 
trees;  various  small  fruits:  1*4  miles  from 
Crocketts  Station,  11  miles  to  Oswego  or  Fulton. 
Write  to  owner.  ALMON  CHASE.  Sterling  Sta¬ 
tion.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 30  tillable  acres.  0-rootn 
house  and  large  barn  with  running  water;  two 
cow  barns  and  chicken  coops  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  stock  and  Implements;  25  utiles  front  New 
York.  A.  S.  WYLLIE.  R.  1.  Metuchen.  X.  J. 


ACCIDENT  TO  OWNER — 105-acre  creek  bottom 
farm;  Hudson  fruit  belt:  furnished  house, 
stock,  crops,  tools:  fruit:  timber:  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7075.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  splendid  condition;  soil 
rich,  buildings  modern,  comprising  10-roont 
dwelling  with  running  water,  stable  40x70  with 
30  stanchions,  two  wings  15x50:  silo,  milk  room, 
concrete  manure  pit,  grain  room  and  icehouse; 
50  apple  trees;  located  3  miles  front  Spencer. 
Mass.;  12  from  city  of  Worcester:  milk  truck 
comes  within  half  mile:  price  $12,500.  JOHN 
R.  SIBLEY,  Silencer.  Mass. 


A  REAL  FARM  of  214  acres  in  Montgomery  Co.. 

Pa.,  near  high  school.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  markets;  '•>  mile  from  town  and  railroad: 
large,  fertile  fields.  11-room  stone  house,  pipe¬ 
less  heater,  ’phone,  large,  barn,  silos,  hay  barn; 
electric  lights  and  power:  never-failing  water: 
plenty  fruit:  milking  machines;  19  Holsteins.  3 
horses,  125  hens,  tractor;  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery:  low  priced  at  $26,000  PALMDALE 
FARM,  Palm,  Pa. 


FARM  wanted,  bordering  water:  no  mosquitoes; 

particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7065, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 01  acres;  good  buildings. 

Write  owner.  GEO.  F.  HAMILTON,  Caven¬ 
dish,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  bungalow  site  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  section  of  nearly  55  acres;  soil  adapted  to 
hey.  grain,  fruit;  over  4  acres  in  wood  anil  tim¬ 
ber;  never-failing  water  supply;  barn.  P.  0. 
BOX  127.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANT  working  partner  (tinder  40);  small  cap¬ 
ital,  experience,  for  50  acres  apples  (12  years 
and  under),  none  finer.  CHAS.  BECK,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  130  acres;  two  splendid 
i touses;  fine  outbuildings:  never  failing  water; 
wood  lot :  four  miles  from  Middleburgh,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.:  terms  reasonable.  Address  FARM, 
22  Hniglt  Avenue.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  fine  modern  home,  with 
or  without  farm;  desirable  for  Summer  home 
or  all  year  residence:  1.278  feet  elevation;  four 
miles  from  Middleburgh,  on  direct  road  from 
Catskill  to  Albany;  price,  with  farm,  $7,000. 
Address  FARM.  22  Ilaigli  Avenue,  Schenectady, 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  host  farms  in  Chester 
County;  163  acres:  school  on  farm:  two  miles 
to  town  cf  12,000;  nine  miles  to  Wilmington 
Street  Market;  pike  road:  two  orchards;  large 
batik  barn:  ail  outbuildings;  bouse  recently 
burned;  will  build  to  suit  purchaser;  enough 
timber  to  half  pay  for  the  farm;  lots  of  black 
walnut;  sawmill,  gristmill  and  cider  press,  all 
in  good  running  order:  established  business:  22- 
horse  water  power:  this  is  farm  and  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  combined;  farm  in  highest  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  write  for  particulars  or  ask  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  7074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  bungalow  and  small  cottage  with 
acre  of  land  at  Lake  Wonksunkmonk.  in  Litch¬ 
field  County;  wide  porches;  six  rooms,  furnished; 
fireplace:  running  water.  WORTHINGTON 

HOLCOMB,  New  Hartford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Big  paying  high-class  dairy  farm; 

212  acres:  two  miles  from  town,  depot,  cream¬ 
ery;  land  Ups  rolling:  well  and  spring  water; 
out  100  tons  bay;  two-story  13-room  house:  barn 
36x80;  lighting  system;  cement  basement:  water 
in;  tie  tip  45:  Perfection  milking  machine:  40 
registered  Holstein-Friesian,  4  horses.  50  chick¬ 
ens  and  all  farming  tools;  building  alone  could 
not  be  built  for  $12,000;  everything  goes  for 
$20,000;  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  75  mostly 
Jersey  stock;  established  route;  22  e  quart; 
$8.000 :  part  rash:  write  for  full  particulars. 
ROSELAND  DAIRY.  Sanford.  Fla. 


$2,000  CASH  and  mortgage  of  $1,200  will  buy 
tile  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm;  22  acres:  near 
trolley  and  two  railroads;  good  six-room  house, 
bam,  modern  poultry  buildings;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries;  good  schools;  Cornell  University  nearby: 
personal  propertv  worth  $600  included.  BOX 
2S4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  plant:  capacity, 
500  cans  per  day:  in  first-class  condition:  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts.  1  to¬ 
mato  scalder.  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
this  plant  is  all  yon  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery:  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain:  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station;  a  bar¬ 
gain — can’t  be  duplicated  for  $475.  H.  TUR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder:  good 
as  new:  price,  if  taken  at  once,  $10.  H.  TUR¬ 
PENTINE.  Waukon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — A  10-30  Twin  City  traetor.  care¬ 
fully  used  only  two  seasons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  company’s  representative:  also  a 
Grand  Detour  3-14-ineli  gang  plow,  power  pull; 
both  in  excellent  condition:  price,  $1,200;  orig¬ 
inal  cost  $2,500.  S.  C.  BOLLING,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  6-lt.p.  Reenter  garden  tractor 
and  attachments,  complete:  nearly  new:  the 
first  man  who  sends  me  a  bank  draft  or  certified 
check  for  $375  gets  it.  freight  prepaid.  W.  C. 
CLUTE.  Belle  Plain.  Ia. 


FOR  SALE — Bates  Steel  Mule  Tractor.  $300; 

Rtimely  Oil  Pull  30-00  and  5-plow  outfit,  S8O0; 
Eureka  Potato  Digger,  used  one  season.  $85; 
Ontario  12-hoe  grain  drill.  $80:  Johnson  binder, 
$100:  De  Laval  separator  and  Kj-h.p.  motor, 
S100;  Hinntan  3-unit  milker,  used  only  8  weeks, 
$175.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK.  Somerville.  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Missouri  grain  drill.  $75:  used 
but  little:  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLERY.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -New  Colt  acetylene  lighting  and 
cooking  equipment;  never  uncrated;  sacrifice. 
W.  B.  WOODWARD.  Wayland.  Mass. 


BARGAIN  SALE — Sharpless  tubular  separator, 
16  or  more  cans.  $25:  butter- worker  and  knead- 
er.  $3:  easy  running  horse  and  cow  clipper.  $7 
(cost  $14.  almost  new);  Cyphers  104-egg  incu¬ 
bator.  $8;  2  International  brooders,  complete,  $5 
each;  all  goods  guaranteed  perfect,  in  first-class 
paint  and  running  condition;  no  fake:  no  trash, 
BOUDEWYNS,  Westwood.  N.  J. :  Route  1. 


FOR  SAT.E — Flute.  $25:  set  drafting  instru¬ 
ments.  $2.50:  printing  press  and  9  fonts  type, 
$30.  GEORGE  E.  WELLS.  Pinebluff,  X.  C. 


FOR  SAT.E— Tractor.  Tlie  Big  Bull,  10-20.  with 
two  14-in.  bottom  .T.  I.  Case  plows:  all  in  first- 
class  condition:  $550,  complete;  will  sell  the 
traetor  separate  if  wanted.  C.  M.  PALMER, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor:  Fonlsan  or  Cleveland  type, 
low  down,  for  orchard  work:  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  with  plenty  of  power:  including  plows. 
JAMES  A.  HAYNES.  Columbia ville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  bargain  prices,  butter  and  cheese 
equipment:  new:  never  been  unpacked;  No.  6 
Regular  Dual  Churn;  No.  5  Ft.  Atkinson  valve¬ 
less  pump:  1.000-lb.  Twin  Empire  State  weigh 
ran;  steam  turbine  ntilk  tester:  500-gal.  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  sanitary  vat:  200-gal.  Twentieth 
Century  sanitary  vat:  Fairbanks  scales.  1.000 
lbs.:  can  washing  sink:  B.  &  W.  No.  2  milk 
heater:  San.  Pipe  Con.:  No.  1  Alpha  steam  tur¬ 
bine:  De  Laval  separator.  3.500  capacity.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  H.  GEItOW.  Washingtonville.  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Double  unit  Sharpless  milker,  com¬ 
plete:  used  hot  little;  in  fine  condition:  entire 
set  new  rubber:  piping  for  50-cow  barn:  check 
for  $150  gets  all.  Address  G.  B.  BRYANT,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Five  Prairie  State.  Jr.,  coal  brood¬ 
ers  complete,  in  running  order,  ready  to  use; 
installing  larger  size:  $20  each,  crated.  MAR¬ 
VIN  T.  FORSTER.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


White  rice  popcorn,  in  ear.  3  or  4  bushels:  what 
am  I  offered  per  pound?  ORSON  WINANS, 
Medusa.  N.  Y. 
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The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK 


•  •»«•  N.  l  «.t  t*  s  V*4  O* 

Time  to  Re-tire? 

i  B  u  y  Fi  •  k  ) 


PlEASC  ADDRESS  REALV  “ATTENTION  04 


TIRE  SUNDRIES 


CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


TO  THE  Car  OWNER: 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  an  unusual 
tire  that  may  be  of  special  interest  to  you? 

There  are  some  who  do  not  want  a 
tire  of  the  standard  grade  and  who  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  cost  of  a  Cord  -  something  between 
the  two.  For  those  we  have  a  truly  distinctive 
tire  in  the  Fisk  Red-Top. 

This  tire  is  generously  oversized,  has 
an  extra  ply  of  fabric  with  an  extra  heavy  tread, 
all  of  which  gives  exceptional  strength  and 
endurance.  Its  attractive  color  gives  it  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  the  discriminating  buyer  likes. 

The  use  of  this  tire  when  an  overload 
exists  will  prove  its  economy.  It  is  made  in  the 
popular  sizes  only,  up  to  and  including  4^-"  •  It 
is  the  best  fabric  tire  made  and  its  slightly 
added  cost  over  the  standard  fabric  tire  will  be 
money  well  spent. 

« 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  buy  a 
Red-Top  if  you  do  not  want  t o  go  to  the  expense 

All  dealers  will  be  glad  to  supply 


of  a  Cord, 
you  and  our 


chain  of  140  distributing  houses 


assures  you  of  fresh  stock  from  your  dealer. 

Very  truly  yours. 


BHB:M 


/  ~  ^ 

Vice  President  &  Gen'l.  Manager 
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The  Boys  are  Giving  Old  Jack  a  Drink 
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WHEN  you  sell  two  teams  and  put  the 
money  into  an  Indiana  Tractor  you 
cut  down  the  time  you  have  to  spend 
doing  chores  and  raising  feed  for  horses.  You 
quit  working  a  month  or  two  a  year  for  your 
horses  and  work  all  the  time  for  yourself. 

Horses  in  excess  of  one  team  for  hauling  and 
odd  jobs  can  be  used  on  most  farms  only  90  to 
100  days  during  the  crop  season.  But  the 
high  cost  and  trouble  of  keeping  them  runs 
on  through  the  winter. 

The  Indiana  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  four 
horses  and  do  everything  that  they  do.  Plow¬ 
ing  is  only  15  per  cent  of  what  a  tractor  must 
do  to  replace  horses.  The  Indiana  plows  more 
than  two  teams,  and  is  light  enough  to  go  on 
the  ground  any  time  horses  should. 

It  attaches  to  all  makes  of  harrows,  discs, 
planters,  one  and  two  row  cultivators,  mowers, 
binders,  corn  binders,  rollers,  drills,  culti- 
packers,  potato  diggers,  and  all  orchard  and 
vineyard  tools. 

The  regular  implements  you  already  have 
are  the  only  practical  size  and  type  for  row 
cultivation.  The  Indiana  Tractor  will  use  them 
with  inexpensive  hitches.  In  many  operations 
it  will  replace  six  or  eight  horses.  The  driver 
tides  the  implement  and  has  his  work  in  front 
c>f  him.  The  Indiana  is  the  all-round,  single 
unit,  one-man  tractor. 

H.  P.  Purviance  of  Logan  County,  Ills.,  say: 
“My  Indiana  Tractor  certainlyis  a  success  with 
the  grain  binder  or  anything  else  one  can  do 


with  four  horses.  Used  it  on  double  tandem 
7  ft.  disc,  also  on  double  corrugated  roller  and 
Nisco  manure  spreader.  I  like  it  better  to  cut 
grain  than  horses,  for  heat  and  flies  do  not 
bother  it  and  the  power  is  more  steady. 
It  stays  on  top  in  low  spots  better  than 
horses.” 

An  Indiana  will  work  every  day  and  the 
money  you  can  get  for  four  horses  and  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  a  year  will  more  than  pay  for 
it.  Some  owners  do  not  have  a  horse  on  their 
places. 

Clayton  McFarland,  Tippecanoe  County, 
Ind.,  says:  “My  corn  is  equal  to  any  corn  in 
the  community  and  I  cultivated  it  entirely 
with  my  tractor.  I  can  plow  20  acres  of  corn 
a  day  with  a  two  row  cultivator.  I  can  turn 
at  the  ends  and  break  less  com  than  with  a 
team.  I  harvested  both  wheat  and  oats  my-' 
self  with  no  trouble  from  the  tractor.” 

Many  owners  report  cutting  grain  of  all 
kinds  at  a  fuel  and  oil  cost  of  10  to  12  cents 
an  acre. 

You  can  get  an  Indiana  promptly  from  any 
of  our  branches,  get  rid  of  four  horses,  and  do 
two  men’s  work  yourself.  In  the  last  four 
years  this  tractor  has  made  hundreds  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  farmer  friends,  who  help  us  sell 
more  Indianas. 

For  20  years  the  Indiana  Silo  and  Tractor 
Company  has  been  known  for  high  quality 
products  and  fair  dealing.  Ask  any  of  the 
75,000  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo. 


Mail  coupon  for  book  of  pictures  showing  the  Indiana  doing  all  the  work  horses  do,  and  book  cf  letters 

from  users.  If  you  need  a  silo,  we  have  one  for  you.  We  are  the  largest  silo  manufacturers  in  the  wor  . 

DEALERS:  This  tractor  can  be  used  more  on  more  farms 
than  any  other.  It’s  the  biggest  dealer  proposition  in  the  field. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

43  Union  Building . Anderson,  Indiana 

43  Indiana  Building . ^es  Moines,  Iowa 

43  Silo  Building . No.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


_  j*  "VtA  flA  \1  43  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building . Indiana  Silo  y 

\  1  of  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

i  Mil 1 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 

Please  send  complete  descriptive  matter  on  the  Indiana  Tractor,  and  letters  from  users. 
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Clover  Hay 

of  most  men,  for  infinite  care  and  pains,  there  is  no 
more  treasured  possession  on  a  farm  than  a  big  mow 
full  of  pure  clover  hay.  There  is  no  more  desolate 
sight  in  the  eyes  of  a  farmer  than  a  field  of  clover 
in  the  swath,  blackened  and  spoiled  by  a  long  and 
unexpected  rain.  The  average  man  will  continue  to 
handle  his  crop  in  a  conscientious  fashion.  This  will 
be  expensive,  but  it  eliminate  losses. 

TIME  TO  CUT. — The  usual  rule  followed  as  to  the 
time  to  cut  clover  is  to  mow  if  just  when  the  first 
blossoms  are  beginning  to  turn  brown.  Probably  this 
rule  is  based  partly  on  the  real  reason  that  the 
clover  has  reached  the  crest  of  its  development  at 
that  time,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  condition 
of  the  blossoms  furnishes  an  easy  sign  to  note.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  modern  tendencies  in  dairy  farms  are 
to  cut  all  hay  much  earlier  than  in  former  years.  A 
good  many  of  the  best  farmers  now  begin  to  mow 
their  clover  as  soon  as  it  is  in  full  bloom.  The  best 
practice  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to  have  the  crop 
all  down  before  any  considerable  number  of  heads 
have  turned  brown. 

HANDLING  IN  THE  SWATH.— With  the  haying 


The  Best  Way  to  Handle 


AN  IMPORTANT  CROP. — A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  dairymen  can  be  found  today  who 
will  say  that  they  prefer  well-cured  Red  or  Alsike 
clover  hay  to  Alfalfa  when  it  comes  to  making  milk. 
Quite  likely  some  of  these  men  are  speaking  from 
a  “sour  grapes”  frame  of  mind,  because  they  have 
failed  to  grow  Alfalfa  successfully.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  Alfalfa  and  still  take  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay,  which  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article,,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
clover  hay  constitutes  the  very  best  bet.  of  a  dairy¬ 
man  for  milk  production,  and  it.  follows  that  such  a 
valuable  crop  deserves  the  most  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  care  and  handling. 

TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW— At  the  outset,  we  may 
as  well  recognize  that  there  are  two  quite  different 
points  of  view  in  regard  to  all  farm  management. 
One  group  of  farmers  believes  in  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  such  things  as  quality, 
large  yields  per  acre,  etc.  They  try  to  make  up  by 
volume  of  business  and  cheapness  of  operation  what 
they  lose  through  lack  of  careful  attention.  Particu- 


there  is  no  water  in  the  stems,  and  that  he  likes  to 
rake  it  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  wilted  and  hold 
it  in  the  windrows  from  then  on.  so  that  the  leaves 
will  not  dry  up  and  break  off. 

SAVING  TIME.— An  analysis  of  this  man's  meth¬ 
ods — and  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in 
the  East,  from  a  money-making  point  of  view — 
shows  that  what  he  really  depends  on,  though  he 
may  not  himself  recognize  it.  in  handling  his  clover 
crop,  is  his  own  ability  to  handle  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  in  a  short  time.  He  makes  the  best  of 
every  hour  of  sunshine  that  he  gets.  1 1  is  crew  of 
teams  mow  a  field  quickly.  His  large  fields  probably 
do  not  give  quite  as  heavy  a  yield  as  some  smaller 
fields  more  intensively  handled.  Taking  advantage 
of  a  day  or  two  of  clear  weather,  he  can  mow  a  big 
acreage,  cure  it  according  to  his  method,  and  have  it 
in  the  barn  while  a  farmer  with  himself  and  one  or 
two  helpers  and  one  or  two  teams  to  do  the  mowing, 
raking  and  drawing,  is  getting  a  crop  down,  raked 
and  cocked.  Of  course,  if  this  big  farmer  miscalcu¬ 
lates  on  the  weather  he  gets  a  lot  of  hay  wet  in  the 
swath  or  windrow.  But  here  again  his  system  of 
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larly  since  the  war  has  developed  a  big  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  more  and  more  money-making  farmers 
are  found  in  this  class.  The  other  group  operates 
smaller  farms,  does  more  handwork,  gets,  as  a  rule, 
better  yields  per  acre,  of  better  quality,  and  wastes 
nothing.  Among  them  are  found  a  large  group  of 
middle-aged  to  old  men,  who  are  operating  the  75  to 
200-acre  dairy  and  general-puritose  farms,  in  line 
"'ith  their  different  conceptions  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  the  methods  pursued  by  these  two  groups  vary 
as  widely  as  do  their  fundamental  ideals.  Between 
them  come  all  gradations. 

A  WHOLESALE  METHOD.— One  of  the  big  farm¬ 
ers  briefly  outlines  his  method  as  follows:  lit'  mows 
his  clover  and  lets  it  lie  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the 
sun.  Then  he  rakes  it  into  light  windrows  with  a 
side-delivery  rake.  After  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
sunshine  lie  takes  a  rake  and  turns  these  windrows 
over.  The  hay  is  then  loaded  direct  from  the  wind¬ 
row  with  a  hayloader.  He  puts  it  in  mows  holding 
troiu  40  to  00  tons.  Handled  in  this  way.  he  says 
that  the  mows  will  heat  a  lot.  but  that  he  very  sel¬ 
dom  has  moldy  hay.  He  says  that  lie  is  not  afraid 
to  put  in  clover  that  still  appears  green,  provided 


farm  management  comes  to  his  rescue:  for  the  loss 
of  enough  hay  to  put  an  average  farmer  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  make  much  of  a  dent  in  his  haymow. 
Perhaps  the  farmer  of  small  or  average  acreage  will 
at  once  say  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  in  such 
methods,  laterally  speaking,  he  is  right :  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  here  there  is  no  thought  of  setting  them  up 
as  an  example.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  average 
sized  farm  is  getting  more  and  more  labor-saving 
haying  machinery  on  it  each  year,  and  no  doubt  if  a 
man  is  watching  his  opportunity  weather  conditions 
will  often  break  right,  so  that  with  perhaps  the 
help  of  some  neighbors  a  very  close  approximation 
of  the  big  farmer's  methods  given  can  lie  made,  and 
a  valuable  crop  of  clover  hay  harvested  in  short 
order. 

THE  MORE  USEFUL  METHODS.— Much  more 
conservative  methods  than  those  outlined  above  will 
no  doubt  always  prevail  in  handling  the  bulk  of  the 
clover  acreage  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  crop  is 
valuable.  It  must  be  harvested  during  a  period  of 
usually  rainy  weather.  The  chief  food  value  is  in 
tin*  leaves.  These  easily  break  off  when  too  dry. 
Although  the  handling  of  the  crop  calls,  in  the  minds 


season  on.  the  problem  of  when  to  mow.  with  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  weather  signs,  furnishes  an  ever¬ 
present  problem.  Many  farmers  like  best  to  mow 
the  clover  in  the  late  afternoon  when  the  weather 
signs  point  to  fine  weather  the  next  day.  By  the 
time  the  dew  is  off  the  next  morning  they  can  get 
busy  with  a  tedder,  and  by  stirring  it  a  couple  of 
times  in  the  forenoon,  have  it  ready  to  rake  right 
after  dinner.  Handled  this  way  it  is  important  that 
the  tedder  be  used :  otherwise  the  clover  on  top  will 
cure  out  too  dry  and  that  underneath  remain  as 
green  as  when  cut. 

RAKING  AND  COCKING. — The  hay  can  be  raked 
as  soon  as  most  of  the  water  is  dried  out  of  it.  It 
should  be  raked  before  it  is  too  dry:  otherwise  the 
leaves  will  break  off.  In  handling  clover  the  wind¬ 
rows  should  be  made  small.  After  the  windrows 
have  lain  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  sun  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  run  over  them  with  the  rake  and  flop 
them  over.  This  follows  out  the  general  practice  in 
curing  clover  hay.  which  must  be  so  to  handle  it  at 
all  times  that  all  of  the  water  is  dried  out  of  it  with¬ 
out  letting  any  part  of  it  become  excessively  dry,  so 
that  the  leaves  will  break  off.  After  the  windrows 
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have  beeu  turned  the  clover  .vill  soon  he  ready  to 
cock.  Here  some  men  fall  down  badly.  The  only 
reason  for  cocking  is  to  put  the  clover  in  shape  to 
Withstand  rain.  Therefore  it  always  pays  to  build 
a  careful  cock  that  will  shed  water.  Bunches  won’t 
do.  The  size  of  the  cock  will  depend  somewhat  on 

the  condition  of  the  clover.  The  drier  it  is  the  larger 

% 

and  more  carefully  built  the  cock  needs  to  be.  Once 
in  the  cock  the  chief  worry  over  the  crop  should  be 
over.  If  the  cocking  method  is  followed  it  is  really 
the  objective  point,  just  as  the  barn  is  in  the  first 
method  outlined.  Hauling  can  await  a  pleasant  day, 
when  the  cocks  should  be  opened  three  or  four  hours 
in  advance  of  loading,  and  should  yield  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  except  for  that  on  the  outside. 

New  York.  h.  e.  babcock. 


Seeding  Rye  in  Orchards 

Is  it  injurious  to  an  apple  orchard  to  sow  rye  through 
the  centers  of  rows,  and,  if  so,  why?  J.  s. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

E  hardly  know  how  to  answer  such  a  question. 
Rye  is  commonly  used  as  a  part  of  a  cover 
crop  in  orchards,  and  has  some  excellent  qualities. 
It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  will  grow  under  rough  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  easy  to  start,  and  the  seed  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  In  the  Spring  it  makes  a  heavy  growth,  and 
provides  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  for  plow¬ 
ing  under.  There  are  several  ways  in  which,  if  rye 
were  not  properly  used,  it  might  injure  the  orchard. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  seed  rye  in  a  young  orchard  and 
leave  it  too  long  in  the  Spring.  The  rye  plant  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  takes  much  moisture  out  of  the 
soil.  When  left  too  long,  especially  in  a  dry  Spring, 
it  will  drain  the  ground  of  moisture  and  rob  the 
trees.  We  have  had  young  orchards  badly  injured 
by  leaving  rye  to  grow  until  it  made  a  full  head.  In 
the  case  of  a  wet  Spring  there  would  not  be  this  dan¬ 
ger.  If  you  use  rye  it  is  better  to  plow  it  under 
early,  before  the  bloom  starts  on  the  plant.  Another 
way  in  which  rye  may  possibly  injure  the  soil  is  to' 
plow  it  under  loosely  and  leave  the  furrows  without 
packing  or  harrowing  down.  When  left  in  that  way 
the  air  works  in  and  either  dries  out  (he  rye  prompt¬ 
ly  or  starts  fermentation,  which  may  help  to  sour 
the  ground.  We  have  had  complaints  from  farmers 
who  say  they  plowed  under  rye  and  planted  corn, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  crop  was  a  failure. 
With  such  reports  we  generally  find  that  a  heavy 
growth  of  rye  was  simply  turned  under  and  lightly 
harrowed  down,  then  corn  was  planted.  The  result 
was  that  the  rye  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  admitted  warm  air  so  that  the  moisture  was 
taken  completely  out  of  the  soil.  Then  this  loose 
mass  of  rye  prevented  most  of  the  rise  of  moisture 
from  lower  soil,  with  the  result  that  the  ground  dried 
out  and  the  corn  crop  failed.  This  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  rye,  but  of  the  way  it  was  handled.  When 
rye  is  plowed  under  in  this  way  it  is  better  to  pack 
it  hard  with  a  heavy  harrow  or  roller.  This  crushes 
the  soil  down,  compacts  the  rye  under  ground,  and 
prevents  the  great  loss  of  moisture.  When  handled 
in  this  way  there  is  no  danger  from  the  rye,  and  we 
consider  it  a  good  plan  to  seed  a  cover  crop  during 
late  Summer,  so  as  to  cover  the  soil  of  the  orchard. 
Rye  alone,  however,  is  not  the  best  cover  crop.  South 
of  Philadelphia,  Crimson  clover  may  be  seeded  with 
the  rye.  In  Northern  New  Jersey  and  north  of  that 
latitude,  we  find  Alsike  clover  and  turnips  good 
companions  for  the  rye. 


Building  an  Illinois  Silo 

EMENT  BLOCKS. — Wo  have  in  this  section 
silos  of  all  kinds  of  which  1  know  anything. 
After  investigating  the  matter  thoroughly,  seeing  all 
kinds  and  getting  all  the  information  from  the  own¬ 
ers,  I  decided  in  favor  of  the  cement  block.  Having 
lived  in  a  house  built  of  cement  blocks  for  111  years,  I 
felt  that  I  was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  their  suit¬ 
ability  for  building  purposes  generally.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  the  amount  of  misinformation  that  is 
abroad  concerning  cement  blocks  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial.  My  house  is  built  of  them  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  and  I  am  sure  there  could 
be  no  drier  house  and  cellar  than  I  have.  1  have  an 
old  friend  who  is  an  expert  woodworker,  and  T  per¬ 
mit  him  to  keep  a  bench  in  one  room  of  the  cellar, 
where  he  also  keeps  a  small  stock  of  costly  lumber, 
and  he  says  he  always  finds  his  lumber  in  prime 
condition  for  perfect  work. 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. — Now,  when  we  de¬ 
cided  to  use  cement  blocks  for  the  silo,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  coating  the  inside  of 
the  silo  after  it  had  been  plastered  with  a  strong 
cement  mortar,  with  a  sure  waterproof  coat  of  a 
material  which  my  neighbor,  the  silo  builder,  always 
keeps  and  uses  when  required  to  do  so.  He  said  it 
was  not  necessary,  but  he  would  and  did  use  it  any- 
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way.  My  brother-in-law,  whose  farm  is  directly 
across  the  public  highway  from  ours,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  built  a  large  silo  with  these  blocks. 
It  is  18  ft.  in  diameter  and  53  ft.  high.  It  has  been 
filled  with  silage  each  year  except  that  two  years 
ago  he  filled  it,  and  not  needing  the  silage  for  feed 
last  year  it  stands  today  with  silage  two  years  old, 
and  the  owner  says  it  is  as  perfect  for  feed  as  it  was 
last  year.  This  silo  is  built  of  the  same  kind  of 
blocks  as  mine,  but  has  never  been  plastered  with 
any  waterproof  material,  believing  that  a  good 
strong  cement  plaster  was  sufficient,  which  he  says 
has  proved  to  be  true. 

COST  OF  FILLING. — I  am  sending  you  a  picture 
of  our  silo,  Fig.  321,  which  shows  up  just  how  it 
looks.  It  is  14  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  walls  are  40 
ft.  high.  The  roof  adds  some  7  or  8  ft.  more  to  its 
height,  which  enables  men  to  stand  up  straight  after 
the  silo  is  full  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  holds 
about  120  tons  of  silage.  Because  of  this  kind  of 
roof  there  is  no  loss  of  real  silage  room,  as  there 
would  be  if  it  had  a  flat  roof,  and  besides  it  looks 
better.  Wages  are  high.  Last  Fall  it  cost  $20  per 
day  for  the  use  of  the  machine  and  the  men  who  ran 
it.  Besides  this  it  took  about  10  wagons  and  as 
many  men  to  manage  the  wagons,  and  three  or  four 
men  to  tramp  down  the  silage,  as  it  must  be  put  in 
compactly.  This  made  it  cost  almost  $2  per  ton  for 
cutting,  hauling  the  corn  from  the  field,  running  it 
through  the  machine  and  elevating  the  silage  and 
tramping  it  down.  Men  doing  such  work  are  de¬ 
manding  $5  per  day,  and  getting  it. 

TRAMPING  THE  SILAGE. — Let  me  say  right 
here  that  some  mechanism  is  badly  needed  to  stamp 
or  compress  the  silage  in  the  silo,  as  with  the  best 
that  can  be  done  tramping  the  silage,  it  will  settle 
until  it  will  be  5  or  6  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Some  farmers  near  here  have  used  a  flock  of  10  or  12 
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goats,  which  are  put  in  the  silo  and  are  constantly 
chased  around,  and  in  this  way  the  silage  is  tramped 
down  in  pretty  good  shape.  But  contemplate  the  sit¬ 
uation.  These  goats  are  kept  in  the  silo  from  the 
start  to  the  finish,  and  of  course  the  silage  is  satu¬ 
rated  more  or  less  with  their  excrements.  Men  who 
have  used  these  methods  say  it  does  not  matter,  as 
the  stock  eat  it  just  the  same.  But  this  does  not 
sound  good  to  me.  Our  silo  cost  us  $900,  finished 
ready  to  fill.  a.  w.  foreman. 


A  Study  in  Soils 

A  CERTAIN  field  under  my  observation  was  seed¬ 
ed  to  clover  and  Timothy  in  the  Spring  of  1919 
in  the  wheat.  The  surface  is  what  is  termed  roll¬ 
ing,  but  level  enough  for  easy  tillage,  and  no  danger 
from  erosion.  On  the  greater  part  of  this  field  the 
clover  is  showing  a  heavy  stand,  while  on  the  rest  of 
the  field  there  is  no  clover  showing  at  all,  and  even 
the  Timothy  is  not  thrifty.  I  am  naturally  inquisi¬ 
tive;  they  tell  me  that  as  a  kid  I  cut  a  hole  in  the 
head  of  my  little  toy  drum  to  see  what  made  the 
noise.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  I  shouldered  my  soil 
auger  and  began  an  investigation;  at  least  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  times.  I  found  that  wherfe  the 
clover  was  showing  well  the  subsoil  was  of  a  clayey 
nature;  that  is,  retentive;  but  in  every  instance  on 
the  parts  where  the  clover  faded  the  subsoil  was  a 
yellow,  leachy  sand,  and  there  was  more  or  less  sor¬ 
rel  showing.  Again,  I  noticed  one  strip  right  down 
through  this  field  carrying  both  conditions  of  the 
grass  stand,  where  the  clover  was  good  nearly  the 
whole  distance  across  the  lot,  and  was  told  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  load  of  wood  ashes  was  spread  on 
this  strip,  and  there  was  not  quite  enough  to  go 
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clear  across.  The  field  is  near  the  barn,  and  the  soil 
runs  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  heavier,  stony  loam, 
gets  plenty  of  manure  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
while  crop  returns  are  generally  good,  still  there  is 
marked  evidence  of  the  need  of  lime.  On  most  of  our 
fields  here,  where  there  are  big  straw  stacks,  and 
plenty  of  manure  is  applied,  the  1<>  per  cent,  acid 
phosphate  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  but,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  most  of  these  fields  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  an  application  of  lime.  We  cannot 
afford,  at  least  under  present  conditions,  to  overlook 
or  omit  those  tilings  that  make  for  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  successful  farmer  of  today  is  a  life¬ 
long  student.  H.  k.  cox. 

“  Electrifiers  ”  in  Orchard  and  Gardens 

N  regard  to  these  lightning  rods  in  our  orchard 
(you  publish’d  something  about  them  a  year  or 
so  ago),  would  say  that  last  year's  results  only 
showed  that  the  three  rows  down  our  orchard,  of 
which  the  rodded  row  formed  the  middle  row,  had 
more  fruit  on  than  any  other  rows  in  the  orchard. 
We  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  that,  as  the 
results  had  not  come  quite  up  to  my  expectations,  but 
my  father  reports  this  morning  that  these  rows  show 
more  sets  per  tree  than  others,  and  that  their  fruits 
are  decidedly  larger  than  others  at  this  date,  taking 
into  consideration  the  varieties  affected.  There  is 
one  thing  about  it,  and  that  is  that  these  rods  are 
cheap  enough  for  one  easily  to  afford  them,  even  for 
small  results.  I  have  certainly  seen  them  bring  big 
results  in  the  garden,  and  if  they  will  bring  yearly 
results  in  an  orchard  of,  say,  an  equivalent  of  a  5-lb. 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  per  year,  they 
are  cheap  enough  for  anyone. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  t.  demarest. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Demarest  wrote  us  about  his 
plan  for  electrifying  his  orchard.  Among  other 
things  at  that  time  he  made  the  following  statement: 

I  made  one  “electrifier”  out  of  a  common  15-ft.  benn 
pole,  to  which  I  tied  on  some  stranded  clothesline  wire 
frayed  out  at.  the  top,  and  attached  to  the  zinc  of  a  worn- 
out  dry  cell  for  a  ground  .  This  I  stood  up  in  the  center 
of  a  popcorn  patch  about  one  rod  square  in  which  I 
planted  four  varieties  of  popcorn — red,  blue,  white  and 
yellow.  It  just  happened  that  I  stood  my  “electrifier” 
under  a  telephone  wire,  which  may  have  helped  (I  don’t 
know),  but  I  do  know  that  I  grew  some  of  the  biggest 
popcorn  that  year  around  the  pole  that  wfe  ever  saw. 
Some  of  the  white  and  yellow  ears  were  8  and  9  in. 
long.  The  effect  of  the  pole  on  the  whole  patch  was  very 
marked,  diminishing  with  the  distance  from  the  pole, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  patch  was  like 
a  tent ;  the  outside  rows  of  corn  being  the  usual  popcorn 
height.  That  in  the  center  became  nearly  as  high  as  the 
pole,  10  or  12  ft.  high,  but  you  probably  will  not  believe 
this,  so  I  suppose  discretion  should  have  prompted  me  to 
shut  up  on  this  point.  Before  the  stalks  were  thor¬ 
oughly  mature,  however,  a  big  windstorm  flattened  the 
patch. 

Last  Winter  I  shocked  the  local  merchant  by  buying 
50  %-in.  iron  rods,  to  which  I  had  sharpened  copper 
wires  soldered  on  at  the  top  and  spread  out  in  a  cluster. 
These  I  set  up  in  a  young  apple  orchard,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  got  such  effect  from  the  use  of  them  that  I 
could  actually  prove  them  a  benefit,  but  the  trees  near 
them  certainly  bore  fine  and  highly  colored  fruit.  I  shall 
consider  the  experiment  pretty  thoroughly  proved  next 
Fall,  but  I  am  expecting  these  trees  to  bear  more  heav¬ 
ily,  to  have  larger  and  better  colored  fruit  than  their 
neighbors.  Reports  on  European  experiments  lead  me  to 
expect  this,  at  least,  and  also  that  these  trees  will 
ripen  their  fruit  earlier.  I  hope  they  will.  If  the  ex¬ 
periment  proves  worth  while,  one  could  Avell  afford  to 
give  each  tree  in  the  orchard  its  “lightning  rod.” 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  also,  you  know.  France 
uses  great  lightning  rods  in  its  fields  to  ward  off  hail. 
Hail  doesn’t  go  well  with  fruit.  If  these  “electrifiers” 
would  accomplish  both  purposes  they  would  prove  a 
wonderful  adjunct  to  our  Eastern  orchards. 

These  electrifiers  are  set  up  in  the  ground  10  or 
12  ft.  high,  with  the  tops  open,  or  spread  out,  and 
bottom  well  grounded.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a 
statement  of  some  experiments  tried  at  tin*  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden.  An  experiment  was  made  with 
an  electrifier  imported  from  France.  The  picture  of 
the  electrifier  is  slmwn  at  Fig.  825,  page  1098.  This 
device  was  described  as  follows : 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  so-called  “electrifier”  con¬ 
structed  of  bronze  with  five  prongs  of  pure  nickel,  non- 
rustible  and  infusible,  a  copper  wire  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bronze  part,  a  pole  15-35  ft.  long,  a  switch,  a 
galvanized  iron  pulley  with  an  eye  for  fastening  to  the 
pole,  a  tarred  rope  for  sliding  the  electrifier  down  to  the 
base,  and  two  porcelains  for  attaching  the  rope  to  the 
pole.  The  picture,  Fig.  325,  is  reproduced  from  the 
Missouri  bulletin. 

The  apparatus  was  set.  up  in  the  following  manner: 
The  soil  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  1%  ft.,  the  radius  of 
the  plot  being  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pole ;  the  pulley 
was  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  while  the  switch  and 
the  porcelains  were  placed  near  the  base ;  the  tarred 
rope  was  passed  through  the  pulley  in  order  to  permit 
of  lowering  the  electrifier  to  examine  tin*  points  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  the  pole  was  then  placed  in  the  ground  deep 
enough  to  be  absolutely  stable;  %-in.  galvanized  iron 
wire  was  stretched  every  3  ft.  at  the  base  of  the  pole 
and  connected  with  the  copper  wire  attached  to  the  elec- 
trifier;  finally  the  soil  wns  moved  back  over  the  wires, 
the  plot  being  ready  for  planting. 

As  used  in  Missouri  the  electrifier  certainly  showed 
results,  and  indicated  that  it  possessed  considerable 
merit.  Just  how  much  this  plan  of  taking  electricity 
from  the  air  can  he  relied  upon  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  we  think  that  the  experiment  has  shown  enough 
merit  in  tin?  system  to  warrant  full  experiment  by 
our  scientific  men. 
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A  SERIOUS  TROUBLE.— The  so-called  blasted 
beads  which  are  appearing  in  the  crops  every 
season  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  have  justly 
been  the  source  of  serious  concern  and  worry  to  the 
farmers  of  the  wheat-growing  sections.  The  trouble 
is  not  caused  by  frosting  or  scalding,  or  some  insect 
post,  as  some  are  inclined  to  believe,  but  by  a  disease 
organism  known  to  the  plant  doctors  as  a  scab  fun¬ 
gus.  It  attacks  all  grains,  but  appears  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  wheat.  The  infection  takes  place  after 
the  blossoming  stage  of  the  grain  and  is  favored  by 
hot  and  damp  weather. 

life  HISTORY. —  The  wheat  scab  germ  hiber¬ 
nates  and  spends  part  of  its  life,  as  shown  recently 
by  Prof.  IToffer  of  Purdue  University, 
on  old  cornstalks  and  almost  any  kind 
of  dead  vegetation  that  happens  to  he 
in  the  field,  fence  rows  or  any  place  on 
the  farm.  It  is  the  same  organism 
w  hich  also  causes  the  so-called  seeorid- 
nry  root  and  stalk  rot,  a  serious  dis¬ 
ease  of  corn.  When  it  blows  over  from 
its  old  dead  host  to  the  wheat. heads  it 
attacks  the  young  kernels,  sapping  out 
their  vitality  and  causing  them  to 
shrivel.  About  the  time  the  heads  are 
near  or  at  maturity,  or  even  after  the 
grain  lias  been  cut  and  shocked,  the 
disease  appears  on  the  outside  of  the 
infected  heads  in  form  of  a  pinkish 
mold.  As  a  rule  only  a  part  of  the 
head,  most  frequently  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  becomes  diseased.  The  amount  of 
damage  caused  by  wheat  scab  lias  been 
increasing  the  last;  few  years  in  alarm¬ 
ing  proportions.  Last  season  nearly 
every  field  was  more  or  less  affected, 
some  being  practically  ruined  and  not 
worth  harvesting.  The  disease  not  only 
considerably  decreased  the  yield  In 
bushels,  but  the  affected  grain  was  very 
poor  in  quality,  being  practically  worth¬ 
less  for  milling  purposes,  and  having 
little  value  even  as  a  stock  feed. 

DISEASE  CONTROL. — Then  are 
several  things  that  can  lie  done  to  keep 
the  disease  fairly  well  under  control, 
although,  be  it  frankly  said,  no  one 
method  lias  yet  been  discovered  which 
will  do  away  with  this  evil  entirely. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  same  organism  or  fungus 
which  causes  wheat  scab  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  secondary  root  and 
stalk  rot  disease  in  corn  and  that  it 
may  readily  pass  from  one  crop  to  the 
other.  In  examining  a  large  number 
«f  wheat  fields  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Ohio  and  other  States,  it  was  found 
that  the  heaviest  scab  infection  occurs 
where  wheat  follows  corn  in  the  rota¬ 
tion.  especially  where  old  .cornstalks  re¬ 
main  in  the  field.  Careful  counts  made 
on  a  farm  in  Morgan  County,  Indiana, 
showed  that  where  wheat  was  sown  in 
standing  corn  over  .‘>0  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  scabbed,  while  in  the  portion 
of  the  field  where  the  corn  was  cut  and 
removed  for  silage,  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  crop  was  diseased.  Iu  the 
same  county  u  couple  of  agricultural 
students  cleared  a  part  of  the  wheat- 
field  in  the  Spring  of  most  of  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  found  that  this  operation 
reduced  the  scab  from  over  20  per  cent 
to  a  few  per  cent.  Clearing  wheatflelds  of  cornstalks 
would  not  always  be  very  practicable,  of  course,  but 
it  shows  the  chief  source  of  seal*  infection  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  control.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  lie  practicable  for  many  growers  to 
change  their  rotation  so  as  to  precede  wheat  with 
some  other  crop  than  corn.  In  sections  where  corn, 
wheat  and  clover  is  the  common  rotation,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  and  practicable  to  use  such  crops 
as  Soy  beans  or  cow  pens  between  corn  and  wheat? 
The  introduction  of  another  legume  crop  tuto  the 
rotation  would  not  only  help  to  control  seal*  hut  aid 
in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

REMOVE  RUBBISH. — It  will  also  pay  to  clean 
op  by  burning  or  removing  other  plant  rubbish,  so 
far  as  practicable,  such  as  dead  weeds  in  the  fence 
rows  and  waste  places,  and  old  straw  stacks,  which 
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The  ilffeclx  of  the  Wheat  Scab.  Fit/.  22} 

1  ml.,  was  sown  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  another 
field.  The  first  field  had  very  little  scab,  while  the 
latter  field  showed  nearly  100  per  cent  infection. 
The  chance  to  avoid  heavy  scab  infection  by  maim¬ 
ing  the  crop  early  is  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
every  grower.  Tin*  crop  should  be  put  in  as  early 
after  the  llessian  tly-free  date  as  possible.  The  use 
of  fertilizers,  especially  phosphates,  will  also  help 
to  mature  the  crop  earlier  and  thus  increase  the 
yield  by  warding  off  the  dangerous  period  of  seal* 
infection  as  well  as  by  furnishing  an  essential  ele 
ment  of  plant  food. 

VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES.— That  some  vurte 
ties  scab  worse  than  other  was  observed  in  many 
wheat  growing  sections,  in  Southeastern  Indiana, 
for  example,  the  so-called  Red  Chaff  or  Red  llall 
variety  was  very  slightly  scabbed  as  compared  with 


Short  Season  Hay  Substitutes 

WE  have  never  known  a  season 
like  this  where  so  many  people 
are  calling  for  short-season  hay  crops. 
By  that  they  mean  crops  that  can  he 
seeded  this  year  to  substitute  regular 
crops  of  clover  and  grass  on  thousands 
of  farms.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  regular  plan  of  work¬ 
ing  the  rotation.  In  order  to  keep  the 
bunt  from  lying  idle  farmers  are  search¬ 
ing  for  something  which  can  be  seeded 
now  and  give  some  substitute  for  hay. 
The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has 
issued  a  little  bulletin  describing  some 
of  these  crops,  of  course  oats  and 
peas,  where  they  can  he  seeded  early, 
will  be  about  the  best  Substitute  for 
hay,  but  it  Is  now  too  late  to  obtain 
full  results  from  this  combination.  <  >ne 
of  the  best  crops  for  fodder  is  corn, 
sown  quite  thickly  in  a  drill.  When 
handled  in  this  way  in  drills  about  2Vj 
feet  apart  the  thick  corn  gives  a  very 
heavy  crop,  and  makes  an  excellent 
fodder  when  it  can  be  cut  and  cured 
properly.  In  our  own  section  we  can 
seed  corn  in  this  way  up  to  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  still  obtain  a  heavy  crop 
of  good  fodder.  In  many  cases  this 
thickly  sown  corn  is  the  best  substitute 
tin*  farmer  can  seed. 

Another  very  good  substitute  is  Soy 
beans.  They  can  he  sown  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  when  they 
have  fair  ground  wilt  give  a  reasonable 
crop.  These  beans  are  seeded  in  drills, 
using  either  a  grain  drill  or  dropping 
the  seeds  by  hand.  Almost  any  farmer 
who  has  had  experience  with  growing 
beans  will  know  how  to  cure  for  this 
crop.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
these  coarse,  hard  vines  can  compare 
m  feeding  value  with  clover,  but  they  give  a  very 
good  substitute  and  will  help  out. 

Another  excellent  crop  which  can  be  seeded  late 
on  good  ground  is  millet.  The  Holden  millet  is 
recommended,  and  is  generally  good  for  two  toils  or 
more  of  good  bay  per  acre.  We  like  the  Japanese 
barnyard  millet  better.  It  is  a  coarse  grass  and 
probably  not  as  palatable  as  common  millet,  it, 
gives  a  heavier  growth,  however,  and  for  cow  hay 
makes  a  very  good  substitute.  It  should  not  !*e  fed 
to  horses,  and  in  any  event  the  best  way  feed  millet 
is  in  connection  with  some  other  roughage. 

Another  crop  now  grown  largely  is  Sudan  grass, 
i  bis  fodder  is  becoming  very  popular  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  much  coarser,  higher  iu  bulk 
than  ordinary  millet,  and  also  later  in  maturing,  it. 
makes  a  heavier  yield,  however,  and  will  do  rather 
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are  very  likely  to  harbor  the  scab-disease  germ. 
Wheat  straw  should  never  be  used  when  coining 
from  a  scab  Infected  crop  for  top-dressing  wheat. 
Tf  tap-dressing  is  desirable,  oat  straw  is  much  to 
be  preferred  as  it  is  less  likely,  if  at  all,  to  spread 
the  I i sense. 

CONTROL  BY  EARLY  MATURITY.— Another 
important  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  control  of 
wheat  scab  is  the  earliuess  in  maturing  the  crop. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  rust,  the  scab  disease 
usually  comes  along  shortly  before  the  grain  ripens. 
Even  a  few  days’  difference  in  this  respect  may  mean 
a  fomparatlvely  scab-free  or  a  badly  diseased  crop. 
Ore  field  on  the  farm  of  J.  Ksslinger,  Martinsville, 


other  varieties.  The  growers  should  note  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  their  respective  regions,  and  select  those 
varieties,  which,  being  desirable  in  other  respects, 
show  greatest  resistance  to  scab  infection.  The 
claim  sometimes  put  forth  that  smooth  varieties 
scab  worse  than  the  bearded  cannot  always  be  sub¬ 
stantiated. 

OTHER  CONTROL  METHODS.— Running  seed 
wheat  through  the  fanning  mill  with  a  good  strong 
blast  and  blowing  out  the  light  scab-infected  kernels 
“•ill  also  help  to  control  the  trouble.  The  formalde¬ 
hyde  treatment  of  tin*  seed  may  he  of  some  value 
in  destroying  the  scab  germs  that  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  otherwise  sound  kernels,  but  infec¬ 
tion  from  this  source  is  claimed  to  lie 
very  slight  as  compared  with  that 
which  comes  from  tin*  old  cornstalks 
and  other  plant  rubbish.  A  more  effect¬ 
ive  seed  treatment  is  that  with  hot 
water  which  seems  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  scab-infected  kernels.  Until  a 
better  remedy  is  found,  however,  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  by  using 
varieties  showing  the  highest  degree 
of  seal*  resistance,  avoiding  the  sowing 
of  wheat  in  standing  corn,  so  far  as 
possible,  cleaning  up  dead  plant  mate¬ 
rial  and  hastening  the  maturity  of  the 
crop  through  early  sowing  and  the  use 
of  phosphate  fertilizers;  f.  ,r.  mpai.. 
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Instant 

POSTUM 


Costs  less  than  coffee 
Far  more  healthful 

Ask  your  grocer  for 

POSTUM  instead 
of  coffee. 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.. Battle  Cree^MicK 


DAVIS  PORTABLE  FENCE  ttllklm 

Made  chiefly  of  sawed  Chestnut  Lumber.  Put  together  with  bolts  throughout. 
Sufficiently  strong  and  substantial  for  confining  stock  of  any  kind,  and  adaptable 
to  many  purposes,  as  the  portable  posts,  resting  on  the  ground  permit  of  moving 

5  desired.  Shipped  in  12-ft.  panels,  assembled,  complete  ready  for  use— in  3  heights,  54  ,  46  and 

6  inches — suitable  for  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs. 


Obtainable  by  your  local  dealer  on  request  or  for  direct  shipment  into  territory  not  yet  assigned  to  agents,  write 


EDMUND  THOMAS  SMITH,*331  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT.  GRAPE  plants,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


CDEPI  Al  L*l  me  help  you  secure  the  best  of 
O I  E>  U 1 14  L  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plants.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B.  Katkamier  -  •  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


St.  Regis  R!' king  Raspberry  Plants 

for  $1.7o  ;  100 -for  $3.  PAUL  L.  HEGGAN,  W»terford  Works,  N.  J. 


rurn  Dr  A  nilio  Progressive.  Will  produce 
LVtKBtAKlNu  crop  of  delicious  berries  this 

sum  111  e  rand  fall.  $1.76 
per  100;  $0.76  per  1,000. 

Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Harry  l.  Squires, 


Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  and  Beet  Plants 

for  late  planting.  100 — 40c.;  1,000— $2.25  ;  5,000— 
$10;  10.000— $18.  Guarantee,  strong,  stocky  plants 
and  satisfactory  delivery  anywhere.  Cash.  Prices 
on  larger  quantities  on  request.  Post  Paid. 

Commercial  Plant  Growers,  New  Bohemia,  Virginia 


«Y  THE  Mil,  I.  ION. 

LBDD&gerlBniS  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  Lite 
Flat  Dutch. Ti.  Ball  Head.  Ready  from  now  until  July  15 

at  $2  95  per  1.000,  Post  Paid.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Horlly.  Delaware 

„  -  -  leading  kinds.  $1 .25  per  1,000.  T0MA- 

I  Jinnjinp  TOES,  all  kinds,  S2  per  1.000.  ONION 
tauuayb  and  BEETplants.SI.50perl.000.  CAUL¬ 
IFLOWER.  S3.50  per  1,000.  LETTUCE  plants,  SI  per  1,000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  S4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Bristol,  Penna. 


CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
SWEET  POTATO  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  hist. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Sow.  Cheswold  Del. 

American  Nut  Journal  p.  o.  Box  m!  Rochester* n.y- 

FOR  RALE — DANISH  CAT1HAGE  PLANTS.  $2.50 

per  1.000.  Maurice  Peters.  N.  Bennington,  Vermont 


Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants 

CAULIFLOWER  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  TOMATO, 
8WEET  POTATO.  BEET,  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER.  LEEK  LET¬ 
TUCE.  ONION.  KALE  KOHL  RABI. PARSLEY.  CHIVES  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA.  ROSE  plants.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  BARKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  V. 


Why  injure  your 
crops?  Why  reduce 
production?  W  h  y 
kill  foliage  that  helps 
to  feed  your  plants 
and  vines?  Why  kill 
your  trees  ? 

USE 

DEATH 

Contains  no  Arsenic  or  Paris  Green 

The  safe  insecticide  on  your  plants, 
vegetables,  etc.  W  rite  for  booklets,  etc. 

USE  BUG  DEATH  APHIS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
Danforth  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

/*5, 000, 000  Cabbage\ 
and  Cauliflower  Plants 

(all  varieties  ready  now).  Cabbage  plants, 
$2.00  per  1.000;  $1.25  per  500.  Cauliflower 
plants,  Henderson’s  Snowball,  $4.50  per  1,000; 
$2.50  per  500;  $1.00  per  100.  Celery  plants 
(ready  July  1st)  $3.50  per  1.000;  $1.75  pcr500. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE.  Morristown.  N.  J. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

For  quick  results.  4-yr..  $3  per  100.  Largo  seleeted, 
$4.76  per  100.  Rhubarb  roots,  SI. 60  dozen  ;  SO  50 
hundred.  HA  It  It  V  L.SQIIKKN,  flood  Ground,  N.  V  . 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
We  grow  leading  varieties.  (’AMUCK — Price,  per  100 — 
30e.;  per  500 — f>0e.;  per  1.000 — 91.50.  Lots  of  5.000  or  mure 
— $1 .25  per  1.000.  Oil  I.1KI.OU  KR— per  100— 66*.;  per  500— 
$2.50;  per  1,000— $4.  TOMATO— per  100— 40e. ;  per  500- $1; 
per  1.000 — $1.75.  Lots  of  5,000  or  more — $1.50.  Send  for 
prepaid  Parcel  Post  prices  on  all  kinds  of  plants. 

C.  E,  FIELD  -  SEtVKl.L,  N.  J  . 


PLANTS 


TOMATO, CAMUeE  and  SWEET  POTATO- 
4doz.,  50e;  300,  $1.25;  1,000,  $8.50.  PEP¬ 
PER.  EOfl.  ASTERS  and  SAl.VA,  1  dOZ. .  25c- 
•  II  I  V  Post  Paid.  Celery  Plants  in  season, 

List  free.  W.  S.  FORD  V  SON,  Ilartly,  Delaware 

Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 


87. 50  Bushel.  High  grade — high  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown.  Del. 


better  in  low  soils  and  in  a  dry  season. 

Another  crop  which  is  not  used  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  it  ought  to  be  is  sorghum,  or 
Early  Amber  cane.  This  crop  is  seeded 
in  drilte  and  cultivated  much  like  fodder 
corn.  It  makes  a  very  good  yield,  and  is 
much  liked  by  the  stock,  and  it  can  also 
he  used  for  making  syrup.  It  will  be  a 
very  good  plan  for  farmers  who  have 
their  land  lying  idle  to  seed  some  of  these 
fodder  crops,  for  they  will  help  out 
greatly  in  substituting  for  hay.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  taken  from  the  Michigan 
bulletin,  gives  the  comparative  feeding  j 
value  of  some  of  these  fodders : 


Fat  Total 


DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS  IN  100  POUNDS 
Crude  Carbo- 

Dried  Roughage  protein  hydrates 

Corn  fodder .  3.0 

Sorghum  fodder .... 

Oats  and  pea  hay., 
oats  and  vetch  hay. 

Soy  bean  hay . . 

Golden  Millet .  4.8 


3.0 

47.3 

1.5 

53.7 

2.8 

44.8 

2.0 

52.1 

8.3 

37.1 

1.5 

48.8 

<>.!) 

37.0 

1.4 

47.1 

11.7 

39.2 

1.2 

53.6 

4.8 

49.7 

1.7 

58.3 

As  (lie  Sunday-school  teacher  was  en¬ 
tering  the  classroom  she  saw  a  little  girl 
and  her  small  brother  leaving  in  great 
haste.  “Why,  Anna,”  she  exclaimed  in 
surprise,  “you  aren’t  going  home?” 
“Please,  Miss  Jones,  we’ve  got  to  go.” 
said  Anna  in  distress;  “Freddie’s  swal¬ 
lowed  his  collection.” — New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


Garden  Elcctrifier.  Fig.  325 
(See  Page  1095) 
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Cut  Your 
Labor  Cost 

Blanching  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  part  of  celery  growing; 
you  can  cut  its  cost  more  than 
two-thirds  if  you 

Bleach  With 

Areanddee 

Dirt  can’t  blanch  A-l  celery;  be- 
sides,  it  frequently  causes  rot. 
Celery  blanched  by  Areanddee  is 
whiter  and  crisper.  Areanddee  is 
easily  applied;  clean  and  cheap. 
Two  men  can  do  a  mile  of  row  an 
hour — you  can  easily  compute  the 
saving  in  wages. 

Send  for  sample  and  catalog,  we’ll 
send  both  free  on  request. 

The 

Russelloid 

Company 


Depi.  R,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Old  Way 
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take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 
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333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Puncture-Proof 
Easy  Riding 


Dayton  Airless  Tires  will  free  you 
from  all  tire  trouble.  They  are  used 
extensively  on  passenger  cars  and  de¬ 
livery  cars. 

They  prevent  delays,  save  time  and 
save  money.  On  the  crowded  streets 
of  cities  or  on  lonely  roads  far  from 
help,  Dayton  Airless  Tires  can  be 
relied  upon.  They  never  puncture, 
never  blow  out,  need  no  pumping  and 
no  patching.  Piers  of  live  rubber 
separated  by  air  spaces  absorb  all 
jolts  and  make  them  easy  riding. 


Equip  Now  with  Dayton  Airless 

If  you  drive  a  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chev¬ 
rolet,  new  Overland  Four,  or  any  car 
using  30  x  3,  30  x  3)i  or  31  x  4  inch 
size  tires,  equip  with  Dayton  Airless. 
They  are  guaranteeed  8,000  miles, 
but  records  of  users  show  two.  three 
and  four  times  that  mileage. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  booklet  and  price 
list.  Investigate  the  uninterrupted 
service  and  lasting  economy  of  Dayton 
Airless  equipment. 

A  Splendid  Opportunity 

is  offered  to  substantial  business  men  in  terri¬ 
tories  where  we  have  no  dealers  at  present. 
Previous  experience  in  the  tire  business  is  not 
necessary.  Wire  or  write. 

The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co. 


Dept.  127 

Dayton,  Ohio 


ftail  Now 


The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co. 
^  Dtp).  127,  Djyton,  Ohio 

I  “lease  send  iue,  with- 
ont  obligation,  booklet, 
prices  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  Dayton  Airless 
Tires,  as  follows: 

Passenger  Oars 
Light  Delivery  Cars 
Dealer's  Proposition. 


Name 


Address  . . . 

City  . 

County .  State. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

May  has  given  us  a  few  days  of  bright 
sunshine,  but  the  nights  still  get  cool,  and 
intense  drought  has  checked  growth  a 
great,  deal.  The  eggplants  and  peppers 
should  be  out  in  the  garden,  but  since  the 
soil  is  hut  dust,  I  have  thought  them  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  the  pots  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  will  r;o  into  the  plot  where  the 
Spring  crop  of  spinach  grew.  The  spin¬ 
ach  ran  to  seed  and  has  been  turned  tin¬ 
der.  The  Longfellow  peas  climbing  on 
the  garden  fence  will  soon  he  ready  for 
the  table,  and  not  a  great  way  behind 
the  early  varieties,  which  were  far  later 
than  usual. 

Our  strawberry  growers  are  happy  over 
the  prices  they  are  getting  at  the.  stations 
for  berries.  No  berry  shipping  is  done 
at  our  city  station  ;  the  main  trade  noni¬ 
us  is  at  a  station  three  miles  from  town. 
There  the  berries  are  sold  at  auction  as 
fast  as  the  wagons  drive  up,  and  the 
grower  gets  his  check  and  goes  straight 
to  the  hank  and  gets  his  money.  Last 
week  the  prices  ran  from  $9  to  811  a 
crate  of  32  quarts.  By  the  cud  of  the 
week  the  berries  were  sold  by  the  grocers 
at  retail  for  25c  a  quart  box. 

The  early  Irish  potatoes  that  usually 
start  from  down  about  the  cud  of  the 
peninsula  at  Cape  Charles  about  the  first 
of  .Tune,  promise  to  be  much  later  tlii> 
season,  as  the  crop  lias  been  damaged  and 
held  back  by  the  late  frosts.  There  lias 
been  a  tremendous  area  planted  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  while  here  the  area  in  early  Irish 
potatoes  is  small.  Our  potato  crop  is 
the  sweet  potato  crop.  Of  this  crop  the 
area  here  this  season  will  be  even  larger 
than  that  of  last  year.  Last  year  an 
unusually  large  area  was  planted,  and 
was  uniformly  profitable,  and  hence  a  still 
further  area  will  he  planted.  One  grower 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  bedding  only  for 
his  own  crop,  told  me  that  he  has  been 
hard  pressed  to  get  this  crop  planted  by 
reason  of  people  begging  for  plants.  He 
said  that  lie  could  easily  have  sold  50.000 
more  than  he  grew  if  lie  had  let  people 
have  them,  as  there  seemed  to  he  a  short¬ 
age  of  plants.  But  riding  -around  in  the 
country  one  sees  a  great  many  beds  from 
which  fields  have  'been  planted,  which  are 
still  green  with  the  sprouts. 

Cucumbers  and  melons  are  very  late, 
and  the  early  garden  corn,  which  should 
be  about  tasseling  now.  is  not  over  a 
foot  high,  and  the  second  planting  is  only 
fairly  up  and  a  hand  high,  for  with  dry 
weather  and  the  thermometer  showing  55 
to  58  at  night  no  one  can  hear  the  corn 
grow.  But  the  early  tomato  plants  are 
setting  their  crown  bunches  of  fruit  and 
seem  simply  waiting  for  the  rain  to  swell 
out  the  tomatoes  and  help  the  plants  get 
up  the  stakes.  The  people  in  the  North 
will  have  to  go  down  in  their  pockets  for 
money  to  buy  new  potatoes,  for  with  old 
potatoes  retailing  here  for  81  per  peck, 
the  price  of  the  new  crop  is  likely  to  be 
very  stiff.  But  whatever  it  is.  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  not  make  the  price.  They  always 
have  to  take  what  is  offered,  and  if  any 
profiteering  is  done,  it  is  done  by  those 
who  handle  them  after  the  farmer  sells. 
And  yet  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
the  farmer  who  sets  the  big  prices. 

W.  F.  MAS  SHY. 


Clover  Seed  in  Dyestuffs 

Farmers  often  ay  that  clover  seed 
which  they  purchase  is  often  adulterated 
with  seed  which  has  been  used  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  manufacturing  dyestuffs.  Is  it 
true  that  clover  seed  is  used  in  this  way 
by  putting  it  through  a  process  in  which 
the  dye  material  is  extracted,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  process?  What  kind  of  seed 
is  used,  and  does  the  process  injure  the 
germination?  k.  j\  r. 

Michigan. 

Bed  clover  and  certain  varieties  of  red 
kidney  beau  are  used  in  the  dyeing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Oneida  Community  Com- 
pauy  uses  large  quantities  of  these  red 
kidney  beans  in  their  manufacturing 
processes.  I  cannot  tell  you  definitely 
whether  the  product  extracted  is  a  true 
dye  or  a  mordant;  that  is.  something  used 
to  fix  the  dye.  1  have  never  known  of  a 
case  where  seeds  used  for  this  purpose 
were  ever  again  placed  on  sale  as  seeds. 
It  is  my  impression  that  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  useless  for  any  purpose  after  being 
used  in  this  manner.  Certainly  I  do  not 
believe  that  clover  seed  would  be  of  any 
use  afterwards,  and.  iu  fact,  would  be 
easily  recognized  if  used  as  au  adulterant 
o!  common  seed.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
any  form  of  extraction  would  seriously 
injure  the  germ.  m.  t.  munn. 


A  Check-Rein  on 


your  Tractor 


Why 


How 
can  be  put 


the  full  powei  of  the  tractor 
to  work  by  scientific  lubrication 


YOU  can’t  do  your  best  work  in  un¬ 
comfortable  clothes.  Your  horses  can’t 
in  ill-fitting  harness.  Their  harness  must 
leave  them  free  to  put  their  whole  strength 
to  their  work. 


Why  let  friction  be  a  check-rem  on  your 
tractor  ?  Excessive  friction  reduces  power, 
increases  the  costs  for  fuel  and  oil,  and  wears 
out  your  tractor  before  its  time. 

Scientific  lubrication  eliminates  excessive 
friction.  The  moving  parts  slide  past  each 
other  easily.  More  power  goes  to  the  driv¬ 
ing  wheels  or  belt  pulley,  where  it  can  do 
useful  work. 

The  correct  oil  for  your  tractor  is  an  oil  not  only 
of  the  highest  quality  but  also  of  the  correct  body 
to  suit  the  operating  conditions  of  your  engine. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  will 
meet  with  scientific  exactness  the  lubricating  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  tractor. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  been  proven  right  under 
severe  tests.  Why  not  get  the  increased  power 
and  increased  fuel  and  oil  economy  that  scientific 
lubrication  will  bring?  The  red  Gargoyle  signs 
show  where  you  can  get  the  correct  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  for  your  tractor.  ' 


Mobiloils 

i  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


la  buying  Gargoyle  .Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safer  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  th?  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class  of  machinery  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


More  Food  Wanted. — Now  England  is 
beginning  to  worry  about  next  season's 
supply  of  food.  Governor  Coolidge  has 
issued  a  proclamation  urging  the  making 
of  home  gardens  everywhere.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
has  also  issued  a  statement  saying  that 
such  gardens  were  greatly  needed.  In 
some  places  the  Granges  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  furthering  home  garden  projects, 
and  the  editors  of  all  the  New  England 
papers  are  falling  into  line  by  telling  their 
readers  to  cultivate  every  bit  of  ground 
that  is  available.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
amateurs  have  been  especially  active  in 
making  backyard  potato  patches.  That 
is  to  say.  they  have  done  this  if  they  could 
get  the  seed  potatoes.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever.  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
scarcity,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of 
moving  freight.  Probably  the  majority 
of  amateurs  have  had  to  depend  on  what¬ 
ever  they  could  get  in  the  way  of  seed 
potatoes'  at  the  grocery  stores,  without 
regard  to  varieties  or  antecedents.  Some 
of  them  have  even  planted  the  red-skinned 
potatoes  from  Bermuda,  which  have  been 
sold  in  many  of  the  stores.  It  is  prob¬ 
lematical  what  returns  they  will  get  from 
this  seed,  of  course.  By  the  way.  these 
red  potatoes  have  not  been  welcomed 
warmly  by  housewives  because  of  the  un¬ 
usually  long  time  required  to  cook  them. 
It  takes  at  least  twice  as  long,  and  in 
some  cases  longer  to  boil  these  potatoes 
sufficiently  for  table  use.  When  it  comes 
to  baking  them,  results  are  still  more  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Seed  Potatoes  Scarce. — The  scarcity 
of  seed  potatoes  has  affected  farmers  as 
well  as  small  garden-makers.  Not  long 
ago  I  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  largest 
seed  stores  in  Boston,  when  a  farmer 
came  in  and  asked  for  GO  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  was  told  that  lie  could  have 
only  two,  and  was  not  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  more  later.  I  know  of  an¬ 
other  big  seed  firm  which  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  orders  for  nearly  two  months,  trying 
to  get  the  potatoes  with  which  to  fill 
them.  All  things  considered,  therefore, 
the  garden-maker  who  plants  all  the  seed 
potatoes  he  can  get  this  year  is  probably 
■wise. 

TriE  Amateur  Gardener. — Last  year 
and  the  year  before  there  was  more  or 
less  complaint  from  market  gardeners  be¬ 
cause  amateurs  were  encouraged  to  make 
large  gardens.  They  figured  that  in  this 
way  the  sale  of  market-garden  stuff  was 
cut  down.  In  view  of  the  fact,  though, 
that  market  gardeners  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  growing  their  usual  acreage, 
backyard  gardeners  can  hardly  be  blamed 
if  they  do  everything  they  can  to  make 
sure  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  next 
year.  High  prices  for  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the  threatened  shortage,  have  had  their 
share  in  promoting  the  garden  movement. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  the  past  Spring  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  selling  at  25  cents  a  head, 
which  has  seemed  like  an  exorbitant 
price.  The  demand  for  lettuce  was  not 
confined  to  local  quarters,  however,  but 
because  of  railroad  tie-ups  was  shipped 
to  New  York.  It  hasn’t  been  easy  to 
move  any  perishable  products,  even  so  far 
as  New  York,  by  railroad,  but  on  at  least 
one  occasion  a  big  motor  truck  was  heaped 
with  boxes  "of  lettuce  and  sent  over  the 
road. 

Other  Scarce  Seeds. — Incidentally  I 
found  that  farmers  were  having  difficulty 
in  getting,  other  seeds  besides  potatoes. 
The  farmer  already  mentioned  also 
wanted  to  place  an  order  for  40  bushels 
of  oats,  but  his  order  was  refused.  Corn 
he  was  able  to  get  in  quantities,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  varieties,  Long¬ 
fellow  being  especially  short. 

Canning  Prospects. — With  the  scar¬ 
city  of  sugar  it  is  probable  that  less  can¬ 
ning  of  fruit  will  be  done  than  usual, 
but  the  cans  -  should  not  be  left  empty. 
Experience  during  the  past  few  years  has 
shown  that  canned  vegetables  of  certain 
kinds  prove  especially  appetizing  when 
Winter  comes.  This  applies  especially  to 
young  carrots.  Many  people  who  are  not 
at  all  fond  of  mature  carrots  stored  in 
the  cellar  find  the  little  carrots  canned 
highly  palatable.  When  small  they  have 
a  freshness  and  flavor  which  is, lacking  in 
the  older  (vegetables.  This  is  true  as  re¬ 
gards  beets,  although  beets  are  always 
more  popular  than  carrots.  Detroit  Dark 
Red  beets,  pulled  and  canned  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Summer,  are  delicious  eating 
when  Winter  comes.  Another  vegetable 
which  ought  to  be  canned  very  freely  is 
New  Zealand  spinach. 

Orchard  Notes. — Apparently  there  is 
going  to  be  a  fairly  good  crop  of  apples 
throughout  New  England.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions,'  at  least,  the  trees  have  blossomed 
freely.  Pears  promise  a  very  large  crop, 
and  many  plum  trees  have  been  full  of 
bloom.  Of  course,  there  will  be  but  few 
peaches.  There  has  been  no  such  wide¬ 
spread  slanting  of  fruit  trees  this  season 
as  in  some  years.  Work  of  this  sort  is 
being  curtailed,  both  by  reason  of  high- 
priced  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  the  trees. 
Still,  considerable  planting  has  been  done, 
especially  in  Middlesex  County,  where 
the  County  Bureau  has  been  active  in 
promoting  orchard  work,  and  particularly 
in  setting  out  of  McIntosh  Reds. 

Dandelions. — There  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  dandelions  this  year,  a  fact 
which  was  evident  to  everybody  who  rode 
out  through  the  country,  where  dandelion 
diggers  were  to  be  found  on  all  sides. 
Market  gardeners  who  cultivated  this  veg¬ 
etable  have  done  a  thriving  business,  al¬ 


though  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  in 
getting  labor.  Dandelions  must  be  picked 
over  before  being  marketed,  and  this  work 
has  been  done  largely  by  Italian  women. 
There  is  much  less  of  this  labor  available 
than  in  former  years,  and  wages  are  much 
higher,  of  course,  but  hopes  are  expressed 
that  with  the  largely  increased  immigra¬ 
tion  from  the  south  of  Europe  which  is 
being  reported,  more  women  will  accept 
work  in  the  fields. 

Intensive  Culture.- — It  sometimes 
happens  that  inexperienced  garden-mak¬ 
ers  who  have  read  about  the  benefits  of 
intensive  culture  try  doubling  up  crops, 
without  having  used  sufficient  fertilizer  to 
feed  them.  In  rich  ground,,  though,  close 
cropping  or  intercropping  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible.  Not  long  ago  I  ran  across  a  little 
garden  where  a  certain  amount  of  truck 
is  raised  for  market,  and  found  an  admir¬ 
able  illustration  of  this  point,  lettuce  and 
chives  being  planted  in  alternate  rows. 
As  the  ground  was  kept  well  cultivated, 
the  two  crops  growing  together  made  a 
very  pretty  picture.  Chives,  by  the  way, 
have  a  steady  sale  in  the  Boston  market. 
The  plants  are  often  put  up  in  strawberry 
baskets,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  home 
and  set  out  again.  They  can  be  grown 
in  a  sunny  window  in  the  kitchen  in  Win¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  outdoors  in  the  Summer. 


Apple  Varieties  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

My  trouble  is  this :  I  know  of  several 
good  varieties  that  do  excellently  in  our 
locality,  which  is  very  good  for  apples  if 
care  is  taken  to  select  the  soil  suitable 
for  them,  among  them  Stayman’s  Wine- 
sap  and  Grimes  Golden,  Stayman  being 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  wish  to  plant  a 
larger  number  than  just  one  or  two 
varieties,  say  from  three  to  six  sorts. 
Will  you  secure  opinions  from  apple 
growers  in  York,  Adams  tand  Lancaster 
counties,  Pa.,  and  their  experience  with 
the  following  varieties :  Delicious,  King 
David,  Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh,  Senator, 
Wealthy  and  Paragon?  Are  the  varieties 


named  productive,  early  bearing,  with 
good  salable  market  qualities,  and  do  well 
in  this  locality?  We  will  use  Stayman 
for  a  comparison  to  judge  them  by,  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  it,  and  not  with  the 
others.  My  idea  is  to  use  the  best  for  box 
packing.  Has  anyone  planted  or  seen 
growing  the  new  Golden  Delicious?  J. 

York,  Pa. 

We  have  bearing  trees  of  Delicious  and 
King  David  apples,  though  not  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  Both  varieties  were  plant¬ 
ed  the  first  year  they  were  introduced. 
Delicious  is  a  very  strong  grower,  but  not 
an  early  bearer,  one  of  our  trees  bearing 
the  first  crop  of  about  five  bushels  the 
Summer  of  1918,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  the  past  Summer.  Two  other 
trees  of  larger  growth  produced  possibly 
a  bushel  each  last  Summer,  and  only  a 
few  scattered  apples  previously.  We  pre¬ 
fer  this  apple  for  eating  to  any  other  we 
have,  and  would  not  want  to.  be  without 
it,  though  whether  or  not  it  will  pay 
commercially  we  do  not  know. 

King  David  is  a  very  free  bearer,  and 
will  produce  apples  on  very  small  trees, 
and  do  it  every  year  with  us.  The  color 
is  high,  the  size  small,  and  the  quality, 
while  acid,  is  of  a  very  pleasing  flavor. 
We  find  it  one  of  the  best  cooking  apples 
we  have.  Quite  a  few  of  them  have 
watery  cores,  and  we  cannot  keep  them 
longer  than  December  15,  even  in  a  stor¬ 
age  cellar  that  at  the  present  writing. 
April  12,  contains  Stayman,  Baldwin  and 
Delicious  in  perfect  condition.  This  apple 
will  need  rich  soil  and  considerable  thin¬ 
ning  if  the  fruit  is  to  attain  a  fair  size. 
Stayman  is  the  best  commercial  apple  we 
grow.  Grimes  Golden  is  exceptionally 
fine,  but  with  us  will  not  keep  very  late  in 
the  Fall.  L.  B.  Huber  of  this  county  pre¬ 
fers  Stayman  to  any  of  the  others,  with 
Paragon  a  close  second.  Paragon  being  a 
better  keeper  with  him  than  the  Stayman. 
He  uses  Wealthy  as  a  filler,  as  it  is  an 
early  bearer,  and  is  not  a  long-lived  tree. 
McIntosh  trees  are  not  far  enough  on  to 


see  just  what  they  will  do  here,  though 
our  Farm  Bureau  Agent,  Mr.  Bucher, 
would  not  recommend  extensive  planting 
of  McIntosh  in  this  county. 

Golden  Delicious  is  being  planted  in 
several  places  in  small  lots,  but  no  one 
can  tell  what  it  will  do  here  for  some 
years.  The  Stayman  is  the  general  favor¬ 
ite  in  this  section.  E.  J.  W. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Sugar  Grove  Wanted 

As  you  little  “big”  paper  has  been  of 
such'greah  aid  to  me  in  the  past,  I  again 
come  to  you,  asking  if  you  could  possibly 
put  me  in  touch  with  someone  having  a 
sugar-maple  grove  of  about  50  to  100 
acres  for  sale,  especially  in  New  Jersey 
or  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  or,  if  this  is 
not  possible,  where  are  they  located  (near 
what  towns  or  rivers)  ?  I  have  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  maple-sugar  making, 
and  if  I  could  obtain  a  grove  large  enough 
and  reasonable  in  price  I  would  make 
a  try  at.  it.  I  am  a  farmer  and  do  not 
build  air  castles  or  brood  over  get-rich- 
quiek  schemes,  so  do  not  think  this  only 
a  little  fancy  of  mine.  A.  D. 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

A  tract  of  100  acres  should  carry  ap¬ 
proximately  10.000  maple  trees,  and  to 
operate  it  as  a  sugar  bush  would  require 
15  men  during  the  sugar  season.  I  should 
judge  it  to  be  rather  an  extensive  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  new  beginner,  although  there 
are  in  this  State  many  orchards  of  greater 
size.  I  know  of  none,  however,  that  are 
for  sale,  but  an  inquiry  made  at.  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
any  State  in  which  it  is  desired  to  locate 
would  bring  them  to  the  front.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  tract  might  be  found 
among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  10,000 
sugar  maple  trees  in  the  whole  State  of 
New  Jersey.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
of  forest  land  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  in  which  the  maple  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  factor.  North  Carolina  takes  a  low 
rank  among  the  maple-sugar  making 
States,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture 
are  of  the  very  crudest  and  most  wasteful 
in  all  respects.  Nevertheless,  the  average 
yield  per  tree  is  within  three-tenths  of  a 


pound  of  equalling  the  average  yield  per 
tree  throughout  the  United  States,  while 
the  price  per  pound  on  the  local  market 
is  away  above  the  average,  so  that  there 
are  possibilities  for  a  profitable  extension 
of  the  maple-sugar  industry  even  in 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  vast  areas  in  Canada  where 
tracts  of  this  size  can  be  bought  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure.  If  the  inquirer 
wishes  to  entertain  a  proposition  of  this 
kind,  John  IT.  Grimm  of  Montreal  will 
be  glad  to  put  him  in  touch  with  parties 
having  such  lands.  c.  o.  ormshee. 


Cedar  Posts  in  a  Car 


Can  you  tell  me  how  many  cedar  fence 
posts  of  the  following  lengths  can  be  put 
in  an  average-sized  box  car? 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  average-sized  box  car.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  at  one  time,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  understand  that  when  a  shipper 
calls  for  a  box  car  he  is  unable  to  know 
beforehand  whether  or  not  that  box  car 
will  be  40  feet  long  or  3(5  feet  long  or 
32  feet  long.  If  there  are  any  other 
lengths  on  the  road,  he  may  get  one  of 
those.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  fig¬ 
ures  for  box  cars  of  three  sizes,  but  as¬ 
sume  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  end 
dimension  8  ft.  high  by  8  ft.  G  in.  wide. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  fence  posts  can  be 


loaded  to  the  very  top  of  the  car,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  assumed  that  the 
posts  will  be  piled  7  ft.  high.  Further¬ 
more,  I  have  assumed  that  the  posts  are 
reasonably  straight,  and  that  the  actual 
wood  material  will  occupy  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  space  allowed.  The 
following  table  is,  therefore,  one  that  may 
be  considered  as  a  maximum  capacity  for 
the  several  sizes  of  cars : 

Maximum  number  of  cedar  fence  posts 
which  can  be  loaded  into  railway  box  cars. 
End  dimensions  of  all  cars  are  assumed 
at  8  ft.  x  8%  ft. 
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Fertilizer  for  Irises 

What  fertilizer  is  best  to  use  on  the 
various  kinds  of  Irises  to  get  a  good 
growth  and  strong  plants?  E.  M.  n. 

Valley  View,  Pa. 

Rank  fresh  manure  should  never  be 
used  with  Irises  of  any  kind.  Bone  meal 
and  lime  are  both  desirable.  Old,  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  applied  as  a  mulch 
in  the  Fall,  seems  especially  desirable 
for  the  Japanese  kinds,  and  gives  good 
results  with  other  varieties.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  like  to  incorporate  old  plaster  if  ob¬ 
tainable,  when  preparing  ground  for 
Irises,  though  the  lime  in  plaster  is  but 
slowly  available.  Bone  meal  is  always 
safe,  and  gives  good  results,  but  it  is 
wiser  to  avoid  manure,  even  if  well-rotted, 
after  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 


Weather  Changes  and  the  Moon 

Having  onc-e  been  a  professional 
“weather  man,”  I  can  assure  moon  fore¬ 
casters  that  a  careful  comparison  of 
weather  records  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  the  moon’s  phases  during  the 
same  time,  reveals  no  relation  between 
the  moon’s  phases  and  the  various  “de¬ 
partments”  of  the  weather.  The  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  has  been  alert  to 
discover  anything  which  bears  on 
weather  forecasting,  and  I  believe  they 
claim  less  than  90  per  cent  accuracy. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  a  full 
moon  in  some  way  is  responsible  for 
frosts,  duo  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  a 
bright  moonlight  night  is  usually  a  cool 
one.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clear  heat 
from  the  earth  radiates  rapidly  into 
space,  just  as  the  moonlight  comes  in 
from  without.  Really  the  effect  of  the 
moon  on  temperature  is  negligible. 

Areas  of  high  and  low  barometric  pres¬ 
sure.  with  their  corresponding  types  of 
weather,  pass  across  the  continent  with 
some  regularity,  and  at  such  a  velocity 
that  there  would  be  more  than  a  50  per 
cent  chance  that  a  given  kind  of  weather 
would  repeat  itself  at  the  corresponding 
phase  the  next  month. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  once  to  be  an 
assistant  to  the  late  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  then  editor  of  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review,  published  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  Prof.  Abbe  was  a 
scientist  and  mathematician  of  high  order, 
and  disliked  anything  that  savored  of 
superstition  or  the  “rule  of  thumb”  as 
much  as  he  delighted  in  equations  and 
formulae.  So  when  some  weather  tra¬ 
dition  came  up,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Indian  tradition  that  the  cold  of  Winter 
is  proportional  to  the  rains  of  Summer, 
Prof.  Abbe  would  set.  me  to  compiling 
data  from  old  records  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  And  as  there  are  several 
continuous  and  reliable  records  in  this 
country  going  back  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  the  relations  may  be  assumed  to 
be  very  nearly  correct.  In  every  such 
instance  we  found  the  evidence  to  be 
about  50-50  for  and  against. 

Many  weather  proverbs  are  based  on 
cause  and  effect,  and  are  fairly  reliable, 
for  a  few  days  in  advance,  but  I  have 
heard  of  no  forecaster  or  method  of  fore¬ 
casting  for  long  periods  in  advance  which 
coin.  .show  greater  accuracy  than  one 
could  get  by  consulting  a  table  of  aver¬ 
ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  weather  fore¬ 
casting,  scientific  or  otherwise,  is  largely 
guesswork.  If  it  were  not,  forecasters 
ought  to  make  100  per  cent,  just  as  as¬ 
tronomers  do  in  predicting  eclipses.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  causes 
that  govern  the  weather  are  so  complex, 
so  widely  distributed  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  will  never  be  humanly  possible  to 
forecast  with  absolute  accuracy. 

But.  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  argu¬ 
ing  with  a  “moon  man”?  In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  prove  that  he  is  wrong, 
and.  secondly.  I  cannot  offer  anything 
which  is  assuredly  better.  And.  really, 
it  does  not  matter  seriously  which  of  us 
is  right.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS. 

New  York. 


Elderly  Gentleman  (wishing  to  rent 
rooml  :  “Yes,  this  room  pleases  me,  but 
I  notice  there’s  some  sort  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  the  rear  facing  the  ulley ; 
doesn’t  it  make  considerable 
Landlady:  “Oh,  no,  sir:  not 

that’s  a  felt  slipper 
Lost. 


noise?” 
at.  all; 

factory.”— Credit 
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COpjTiRht  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 

“  We  haul  local  growers ’  fruits  and  delicate  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce, 
on  pneumatics— Goodyear  Cord  Tires— because  they  are  marketed  in 
better  condition  this  way  and  buyers  give  first  choice  to  produce  so 
protected.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  run  everywhere  in  cultivated 
fields  and  in  a  sandy  orchard  and  deliver  mileages  to  15,000.”— 

C.  C.  McIntosh,  of  McIntosh  &  Andru,  Truckmen,  Palmetto,  Florida 

. umiiliiiilllliiiiiiiiiiliiiii MM in, mu III., .Ill, III,  ■m„u„ii„,u,niu»,liiini,i,nii.,.i  „„„„  mu  m  „„„„„„„  


AS  statements  like  this  make  apparent,  more 
.  and  more  farmers  are  preventing  the 
bruising  of  fruit,  mutilation  of  delicate  vege¬ 
tables  and  much  shrinkage  in  livestock  by 
hauling  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

In  this  way  they  reverse  the  situation  that  ex¬ 
isted  when  solid-tired  trucks  or  wagons  were 
used  with  a  resulting  loss  in  crops,  stock  weight 
and  general  income  due  to  slow,  jarring  trans¬ 
port. 

On  the  resilient  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  a  farm 
truck  delivers  smoothly  and  quickly,  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  original  condition  of  the  load  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  prices  for  it. 


The  able  pneumatics  thus  become  important 
factors  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  produce 
and  carefully  fattened  animals,  as  well  as  in 
practically  all  the  work  of  raising  and  handling 
on  and  off  the  farm. 

The  excellent  and  often  unusual  mileages 
obtained  from  these  tires  attest  the  toughness 
of  Goodyear  Cord  construction  developed  with 
that  extraordinary  manufacturing  carefulness 
which  protects  our  good  name. 

Farmers’  records,  detailing  how  pneumatics 
assist  crop  moving,  motorization,  chores  and 
other  activities,  can  be  obtained  by  mail  from 
The  Goodyear  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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Those  barns  of  yours 

This  time  paint  them 
with  a  barn  paint 
that’s  made  to  paint  barns 


You’ll  agree  that  a  thing 
that’s  made  for  a  particular 
thing,  ought  to  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  thing.  As  long  as 
there  are  Barn  Paints  made 
for  barns,  why  not  paint  your 
barns  with  them?  Further¬ 
more,  as  long  as  there  are 
some  barn  paints  better  than 
others,  why  not  find  out  what 
they  are? 

And  still  furthermore,  as 
long  as  with  paint,  as  with 
everything  else,  there  is  al¬ 


ways  some  one  paint  that  is 
better  than  all  others,  why  not 
have  that  one? 

Why  not  have  it,  especially 
if  the  makers  can  prove  to  you 
that  it  actually  costs  less  per 
job,  even  if  it  should  happen 
to  cost  more  per  gallon? 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
that  our  paint  is  the  barn  paint 
to  buy.  Send  direct  to  us  for 
the  facts  and  figures. 

Remember  that  Lowe  Broth¬ 
ers'  Paint  is  sold  by  the  one 
best  dealer  in  each  town. 


^  Lowo'Brothers 


Company 
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Less  Labor — Better  Results 


Here  is  a  profit-saving  white  paint  and  disinfectant  combined,  which  increases 
the  light  in  your  buildings— which  takes  less  timeand  labor  tomixand  apply  than 
whitewash  anddisinfectants— which  gives  you  the  kind  of  sanitation  that  prevents 
the  losses  caused  by  lice,  mites,  and  the  contagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry 
and  live  stock.  The  kind  of  sanitation  that  makes  healthy,  vigorous,  productive 
chickens  and  live  stock.  It  is  on  guard  day  and  night,  protecting  your  stock,  and 
working  to  increase  your  money  returns. 


IV\e  tV\s\niecY\ng  VlYvWePavnV 


is  a  palntin  powder  form,  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times  stronger  than  pure 
carbolic  acid.  It  saves  more  than  half  the  timo  and  labor  it  takes  to  whitewash  aimdis- 
infect  when  the  operations  are  done  separately.  Itis  turnedintoaliquidpaintsimply  by 
mixing  with  water.  It  requires  no  straining,  and  does  not  Bpoilif  left  standing.  It  can  be 
applied  with  a  brush  or  any  kind  of  spray-pump — it  will  not  clog  the  sprayer — to  wood, 
brick,  stone,  or  cement  surfaces,  or  over  whitewash.  It  does  not  peel,  flake  or  blister. 

Carbola  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases 
that  affect  flocks  and  herds  from  getting  a  start  in  your  buildings.  Carbola  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-caustic— will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted 
surface. 

Use  it  Instead  of  Whitewash  end  Disinfectants 

It  savea  time,  money  and  labor,  and  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must  be  done.  Car¬ 
bola  is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  poult  rymen,  and  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
whosendus  re-order  after  re-ordcr— the  nest  proof  of  i  ts  merit.  It  is  recommended  for 
poultry  houses,  stables,  dairies,  factories,  warehouses,  cellars,  garages,  etc. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has'Carhola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct- 
prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Get  some  today— see  for  yourself  what  i  t  docs. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.25  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2.50  delivered 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $5  delivered 

Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  post  free  for  2Sc  and  dealer '«  nam 
Add  25%  for  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  7  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


School 

Teachers’  Bonus  in  New  York 

Will  yon  give  mo  an  explanation  of  the 
new  school  law?  I  wish  to  know  whether 
(he  $250  which  is  to  he  paid  by  the.  State 
is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  over  and 
above  the  salary  which  the  district  will 
pay,  and  does  the  trustee  of  the  district 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  $250  State 
money?  For  example,  would  a  teacher 
to  whom  the  district  paid  $20.75  last  year, 
and  to  whom  the  district  is  willing  to  pay 
$20.75  this  year,  get  the  $250  State  money 
in  addition  to  what  the  district  will  pay? 

F.  H.  p.‘ 

The  law  referred  to  is  known  as  the 
Loekwood-Donahue  bill,  which  is  Chapter 
GS0  of  the  Laws  of  New  York.  It  became 
a  law  May  10,  1020.  The  law  is  long  and 
complicated  and  every  teacher  or  school 
official  should  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Albany.  We  have  already  printed  a 
synopsis  of  the  law,  but  in  reply  to  many 
questions  we  print  it  again.  It  will  be 
seen  that  certain  minimum  salaries  are  re¬ 
quired  to  he  paid  to  teachers.  These  vary, 
as  is  evident  from  the  figures  here  shown. 
The  increases  required  to  be  given  should 
be  included  in  the  teacher’s  contract,  and 
should  be  paid  as  a  part  of  the  teacher’s 
regular  compensation.  Where  the  school 
district  complies  with  this  law  it  will  be 
paid  the  additional  teacher’s  quota  as  pro¬ 
vided  for.  These  quotas  will  be  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  regular 
sehool  money. 

QUOTAS 

(In  addition  to  the  regular  district  and 


regular  teachers’  quotas.) 

1.  District  employing  more  than  one 

teacher,  for  each  full  Jtime 
teacher  .  $250 

2.  District  employing  but  one  teach¬ 

er  and  having  an  assessed  val¬ 
uation  of  over  $100,000 .  200 

3.  District  employing  but  one  teach¬ 

er  and  having  an  assessed  val¬ 
uation  of  $100,000  or  less .  200 


and  in  addition  $2  for  each  entire  $1,000 
that  the  assessed  valuation  is  less  than 
$100,000. 

SALARIES 

The  salary  of  each  teacher  employed 
shall  be  not  less  than  at  the 

rate  of .  $800 

for  a  term  of  40  weeks.  This  means  at 
least  $20  a  week,  and  is  effective  for  the 
school  year  beginning  August  1,  1020. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  The  quotas  provided  in  this  bill  will 
take  the  place  next  year  of  the  extra 
teacher’s  quotas  of  the  present  year. 

2.  The  quotas  will  be  paid  next  year  at 
the  usual  time  of  the  payment  of  public 
moneys  and  will  be  based  <?n  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  during  the  present 
school  year. 

3.  Where  teachers  are  employed  for  a 
school  year  of  less  than  40  weeks  the 
quotas  will  be  reduced  proportionately. 

4.  The  quotas  are  apportioned  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  districts  in  paying  the 
increased  salaries  of  teachers  provided  for 
in  the  bill  and  shall  lie  applied  for  such 
piirpose. 


Brief  Notes  from  College 

Reports  from  steer  feeders  in  Western 
Ohio  show  that  practically  all  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  have  lost  money  on  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  operations.  In  many  cases  fat 
steers  have  sold  for  the  same  price  per 
pound  as  the  thin  steers  that  were  put  on 
feed  in  the  Fall.  However,  records  kept 
by  these  feeders  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  agents  show  that  steers  fed  on 
rations  which  included  silage  were  fed 
with  less  loss  than  those  on  dry  feed,  such 
as  shock  corn  and  liberal  quantities  of 
mixed  hay.  In  most  cases  steers  have 
been  fed  from  25  to  50  lbs.  of  silage  per 
day,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  grain 
which  was  fed  in  conjunction. — Ohio  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  claimed 
that  silage  was  not  a  .profitable  feed  for 
beef-making.  This  is  the  way  agricul¬ 
tural  practices  develop — a  few  thought¬ 
ful  farmers  go  ahead  and  experiment,  the 
colleges  come  on  and  clinch  practical 
work  with  scientific  fact,  and  first  you 
know  what  was  once  a  fad  becomes  com¬ 
mon  practice. 

“Ohio  Oolantha  Balcker,  a  Holstein  cow 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  100.000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
4,310  lbs.  of  butter  since  March  1,  1912. 
In  addition,  she  has  produced  eight  valu¬ 
able  calves.  The  value  of  the  butter  and 
milk  alone  at  present  prices  is  estimated 
at  $3,000.  The  record  has  been  made 
under  ordinary  conditions.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year  while  on  test,  she  has 
been  milked  twice  each  day,  and  has  been 
cared  for  along  with  the  herd.  Her  semi¬ 
official  record  is  19,396  lbs.  of  milk  and 
837  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  year.  Although 
recently  crippled  for  three  months  with 
contracted  tendons,  she  lias  never  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day, 
and  is  now  giving  45  lbs.” 

It  would  seem  like  a  “big  story”  if  our 
colleges  were  capable  of  telling  such  nar- 


Notes 

ratives!  Has  any  reader  a  larger  tale? 
The  explanation  given  by  the  college  is 
that  this  cow  had  the  breeding  to  make 
use  of  good  feeding. 

“The  ration  that  this  cow  has  received 
has  generally  consisted  of  about  35  to  40 
lbs.  of  corn  silage  per  day.  12  lbs,  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  i  lb.  of  grain 
for  every  3  lbs.  of  milk.  This  ration  is 
made  up  of  150  lbs.  of  bran,  150  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  150  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  50  lbs.  of 
oilmeal  and  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.” 

An  average  return  per  acre  of  $73.55 
was  obtained  by  pasturing  six  cows  on  a 
small  plot  of  Sudan  grass  at  Manhattan 
last  Summer. — Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  West  and  South  claim  great  things 
for  Sudan  grass.  In  Oklahoma  it  was 
used  as  a  silage  crop  with  good  success. 
It  is  said  to  be  “the  best  annual  pasture 
crop”  that  Kansas  has  ever  known,  and 
it.  gives  its  best  growth  in  hot  weather. 
In  Now  Jersey  the  Sudan  grass  gave  us 
a  good  crop,  but  not  superior,  we  thought, 
to  Japanese  millet. 

Some  women  drag  a  heavy  mop  pail 
from  room  to  room  ;  others  screw  castors 
on  the  corners  of  a  piece  of  board  about 
15  inches  square,  load  the  bucket  aboard, 
and  roll  it  easily  wherever  reeded.  One 
woman  says  she  saves  from  a  half-hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  by  a  dish- 
drainer.  It.  is  only  a  wire  rack  which 
holds  the  dishes  after  they  are  washed. 
Boiling  water  dashed  over  the  dishes  does 
Die  rinsing  and  they  dry  themselves. — 
Cornell  Leaflet. 

We  have  seen  a  baby  carriage  rigged 
up  into  a  dish  wagon.  The  top  was 
taken  off  and  a  flat,  box  fitted  in  its  place 
The  outfit  of  dishes  or  half  the  dinner 
is  put  on  this  wagon  and  wheeled  between 
the  table  and  the  sink  or  stove  That 
saves  much  walking,  and  while  the  ex¬ 
perts  may  say  walking  adds  to  the  beauty, 
some  other  journey  than  carrying  dishes 
will  he  better. 


Our  Rural  Schools 

I  believe  we  patrons  have  been  too 
loth  to  leave  our  children’s  education  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  higher 
up.  and  unfortunately  those  powers 
strong  and  efficient  though  they  are,  live 
and  work  far  from  the  rural  schools,  un¬ 
knowingly  and  unmindful  of  their  needs 
Our  country — and  the  world — needs  now 
and  will  need  for  yeai*s  more  food  pro¬ 
duction.  Where  are  the  producers  of  to¬ 
morrow  to  come  from,  and  where  are  they 
being  trained?  Why,  from  the  country 
*  in  the  rural  schools  largely 

And  how  are  they  trained?  Is  not  thp 
™uree  of  Study  identical  with  that  of  the 
child  who  is  to  be  an  artisan,  a  merchant, 
or  a  professional  man  or  woman?  What 
is  in  it.  to  he  especially  helpful  to  the 
farmer  of  the  future? 

.  T1ie  teaching  profession  is  filled  prin¬ 
cipally  by  town  and  village  girls,  or  those 
educated  and  trained  there,  with  the  view¬ 
point  of  dwellers  therein.  The  high 
school  and  training  school  arc  too  far 
away,  the  expenses  too  great,  the  reward 
in  salary  not  worth  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  prepare  for  teaching  of  the 
farm  girls  and  young  men.  Result,  a 
shortage  of  teachers  and  a  great  cry  from 
the  rural  population  for  the  kind  of 
schools  fitted  to  their  needs.  Suggestions 
Tor  betterment,  a  shorter  and  more  prac- 
tical  period  of  training  in  school  for  pros¬ 
pective  teachers,  thus  giving  the  students 
from  distant  farms  a  chance.  More  and 
closer  supervision  of  actual  work,  thus 
keeping  teachers  up  to  the  mark  of  thor¬ 
oughness  in  essentials.  Many  teachers’ 
conferences  each .  year,  instead  of  one; 
conferences  meaning  meetings  for  discus¬ 
sion  or  exchange  of  opinion.  An  awak¬ 
ening  of  interest  of  rural  school  patrons, 
and  discussion  of  needs  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
as  far  as  possible.  We  must  “do  it  our¬ 
selves.”  a  RURALITE. 


Indorses  the  Sanitary  Toilet 

I  have  noticed  at  different  times  ar¬ 
ticles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the 
sanitary  toilet,  and  would  like  to  tell  the 
readers  that  we  have  one  in  our  house 
that  has  been  in  use  for  two  years,  and 
we  would  not  know  how  to  do  without  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  large  ones.  125-gallon  tank 
under  the  house,  cost  $54,  and  we  in¬ 
stalled  it  ourselves,  and  would  not  take 
many  times  that  for  it  if  we  could  not  get 
another.  We  also  have  them  in  our  school 
here,  and  they  are  proving  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  note  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  page 
199.  .says  practically  no  homes  in  his 
locality  have  other  than  outside  toilets. 
True,  but  why  should  small  children  be 
compelled  to  go  from  a  warm  room  out  in 
zero  weather,  simply  to  save  a  little 
money  for  the  taxpayers?  If  people 
knew  liow  handy  these’  toilets  are  where 
there  are  aged  people  or  small  children, 
more  farm  homes  would  have  them,  and 
then  more  schools.  jaytryon. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  sliy  man  stood  in  a  crowded  street 
car  next  to  a  woman  who  wore  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  protruding  hatpins.  For  a  time 
lie  bore  her  movements,  which  spelled 
danger  to  all  in  her  vicinity,  but  at  last 
he  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  say: 
“Forgive  me.  madam,  for  addressing  you 
without  an  introduction,  but  I  thought  I 
ought  to  tell  you  there  is  a  spot  of  blood 
from  my  cheek  on  one  of  your  hatpins. 
— New  York  Globe. 


When  frost  fingers  clutched 

at  the  cracks  and  keyholes 


'T~'HAT  ’S  when  cold  winter  was  with  us.  Not  so 
very  long  ago,  either.  And  not  so  very  long  ago 
you  were  suffering  all  the  inconvenience  and  discomforts 

of  a  poorly  heated  house. 

.  .  -  -  V  a  . 

You  can’t  forget  it.  Even  the  good  warm  sunlight 
these  June  days,  when  the  sky  and  sun  are  one  glory  of 
blue  and  gold,  can’t  make  you  forget  those  bitter  nights 
of  wind  and  frost  that  brought  a  chill  you  couldn’t  keep 
out  of  the  house.  How  you  had  to  hug  the  fire!  How 
the  fuel  burned  up  just  like  throwing  money  away! 

Are  you  going  through  all  that  again  next  winter? 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  absolutely  no  need  of  it?  Do 
you  know  that  you  can  avoid  it? 

Make  up  your  mind  right  now  that  you  are  done 


with  all  that  forever.  You  CAN  have  a  warm  house 
all  winter  long.  An  Andes  One  Pipe  will  keep  you 
as  warm  as  toast  in  the  coldest  of  winter  weather. 

Now  is  the  time  to  have  an  Andes  installed.  Then 
you  needn’t  worry  about  next  winter.  And  it’s  so  easy— 
can  be  installed  complete  in  just  one  day  with  practically 
no  expense.  And  every  day  next  winter  and  for  many 
winters  to  come  it  will  save  fuel  money  for  you,  while 
it  gives  you  back  the  warmth  of  summer  sunshine.  We 
always  guarantee  that  if  the  Andes  is  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  it  will  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price 
refunded. 

Write  for  our  free  book  that  tells  all  about  this 
wonderful  furnace.  Send  us  the  coupon  today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  a  Is*  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


One  of  50  houses  in  which  F.  E.  Sc  F. 
W.  Wells,  of  Greenfield,  Mass. ,  installed 
Andes  One  Pipes.  They  write,  “The 
houses  have  kept  very  warm,  even  at  20 
and  30  degrees  below  zero,  besides  using 
very  little  coal.” 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

“Better  Heating for  Less  Money' 


1  Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc 
Dept,  r  ,  Genev  a,  N.  V. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  am  interested  in  saving  fuel  money, 
send  me  your  free,  illustrated  booklet 

"Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

I’leasc  1  i! 

called,  1 1 1] 

Name  . 

I 

... 

Address  . . . 

State  . . . 

It  certainly  can’t  do  any 
harm  to  send  for  their  book. 
Just  doing  that  doesn’t  bind 
us  to  any  order.” 


1104 


June  19,  1920 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Horse  Sense  about  Roofing' 


TDOOFING  that  won’t  last  isn’t  worth  putting  on.  For  it  takes  just  as  much 
time  to  lay  a  “roof-peddler’s  bargain”  as  it  does  to  lay  the  best  roofing 
your  money  can  buy.  And  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  big  item  these  days. 

The  only  way  to  get  your  money’s  worth  is  to  use  roofings  that  are  sure  to 
give  you  long  service.  That’s  horse  sense,  isn’t  it  ? 

You  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  use  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings.  They  are  made 
of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials  and  have  back  of  them  sixty  years  of 
manufacturing  experience. 

They  sell  at  a  low  price,  and  you  have  your  choice  of  four  styles  described 
below — suitable  for  all  kinds  of  steep-roofed  buildings. 


Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  “rubber'’  roofings.  Famous 
for  its  durability.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry, 
comfortable  buildings  under  all  weather  conditions.  It  is 
easy  to  lay ;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  cement 
in  center  of  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with  genuine  crushed 
slate  in  two  natural  shades,  red  or  green.  Needs  no 
painting.  Handsome  enough  for  a  home,  economical 
enough  for  a  barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and  cement  with 
each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles  (4-in- One) 

Made  of  high-grade  thoroughly \  waterproofed  felt  and 
surfaced  roith  crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural  slate 
colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles 
in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  wooden 
shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic  beauty  worthy 
of  the  finest  buildings,  and  one  that  resists  fire  end 
weather.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylihe  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced  (red  or  green) 
material  as  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles'  but  cut  into  indi¬ 
vidual  shingles,  8x12%  inches.  Laid  like  wooden 
shingles  but  cost  less  per  year  of  service.  Need  no 
painting. 


Write  nearest  office  for  free  booklets  descriptive  of  the  style  you  prefer . 


New  York 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Johnstown 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

New  Orleans 

Dallas 

Peoria 

Lebanon 

Latrobe 


Atlanta  Duluth 

Youngstown  Milwaukee 
Bethlehem  Elizabeth 


Company 

Salt  Lake  C'ty 
1  oledo 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Birmingham 

Nashville 

Bangor 

Columbus 

Baltimore 


Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Kansas  City 

Syracuse 

Washington 

Richmond 


These  buildings  covered  with 
Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing. 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 

Montreal  1  oronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  Jchn,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


MORE  SILO  A-  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 

DIRECT  TO  YOU.. 

NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


We  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder  and 
other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalogue, 
“The Story  of  the  Griffin  Eilo.”  Jt 
is  a  story  you  can’t  afford  to  miss 
reading.  Prices  on  application. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

I  Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


HAY  CAPS  and  CANVAS  COVERS 

Any  size,  weight  of  material  or 
Style,  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Plain  8  07..  Covers,  7k  x  It  ft.  $7.00; 

waterproofed,  $8.00. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

CO  Church  Street  New  York  City 


BINDER  TWINE 


Oet.  our  astonishingly  low  prioe  to  Granges, 
PiiiUi  Bureaus,  etc.  Farmer  nK®uts  wanted. 

THKO.  BUItT  tc  SONS,  Box  10, 


Equity  Unions, 
Fne  samples. 

MKLKOSE,  OHIO 


Kitchen  (import 


Don’t  stand  overa  hotstove — 
National  Pressure  Cooker  cooks 
■whole  meal  on  one  burner,  at 
low  flame.  No  watching — foods 
Aluminum  won't  scorch  or  burn.  Cooks  baked 

Cooker  beans  in  30  minutes.  Ask  us  why. 


Beat  High  Cost  of  Living  steel 


Turn  waste  to  profit.  Can  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  cold  pack  way  in  National 
Steel  Canner.  Safest  method  of  canning. 
More  effective  sterilization.  Write  for 
book  on  cooker  and  canner. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
615  Spring  St. 
Eau  Claire,  Wit. 


‘  A/at tonal 


Canner 


New  York  Slake  FARMS 

Wo  have  a  number  of  high  gi«<le  farms,  100  to  400 
acres.  High  state  of  cultivation.  Located  in  famous 
Mohawk  Valley,  on  good  roads  and  near  finest 
markets.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment;  stock 
and  tools.  For  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
full  descriptions  and  details. 

JACKSON  &  SPITZU,  Farm  Dept.,  10  Dtweaux  St,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


TRUCK  CROP  ACREAGE  REDUCED  ON  AC¬ 
COUNT  OF  J.ABOR  CONDITIONS.  GEN¬ 
ERA!,  PRICE  I.EVEI.S  FAIRLY 
WELL  MAINTAINED, 

Probable  reduction  in  acreage  is  the 
most  impressive  feature.  Conditions  ap¬ 
pear  worse  in  the  East  than  in  the  South 
and  Far  West.  The  South  has  always 
had  a  supply  of  cheap  farm  help,  mostly 
negroes,  and  these  have  remained  in  the 
Country  districts  to  a  greater  extent  than 
have  the  white  laborers  of  the  North. 
Wages  have  gone  up  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  as  well  as  in  the  North  and 
West,  but  not  to  the  extreme  high  fig¬ 
ures,  like  $100  per  month  and  board,  as 
reported  in  some  Western  States.  The 
South  has  been  planting  truck  crops  lib¬ 
erally  but  acreage  shows  reduction  in  the 
North  and  East  where  competition  with 
highly  paid  factory  industries  has  some¬ 
what  demoralized  the  farm  help. 

FACTORY  HELP  ON  TIIE  FARM 

Even  those  that  remain  on  the  farm 
are  often  affected  by  factory  experience 
during  the  war  and  inclined  to  demand 
conditions  which  are  not  satisfactory  on 
the  farm.  For  instance,  a  factory  trained 
hired  man,  precisely  at  4:45  has  been 
known  to  stop  work  and  put  up  the  horses 
no  matter  if  there  is  a  load  of  hay  ready 
to  go  into  the  barn  and  a  thunder  storm 
in  sight,  leaving  the  owner  to  save  his  hay 
the  best  he  can.  Farm  operations  can 
hardly  be  conducted  without  long  hours 
in  Summer  to  offset  time  wasted  in  Win¬ 
ter.  No  doubt  thousands  of  farmers  have 
given  up  the  attempt  to  raise  market 
crops  profitably  with  this  kind  of  help  at 
$4  per  day. 

FARMERS  GOING  LIGHT 

A  canvass  of  one  thousand  farms  in 
Massachusetts  indicated  20  per  cent  less 
labor  employed  than  a  year  ago.  Compe¬ 
tition  for  labor  is  severe  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  State  like  Massachusetts,  hut 
similar  conditions  are  reported  through¬ 
out  New  England.  A  report  from  Mich¬ 
igan  indicates  nearly  as  great  shortage  in 
help  employed  on  farms  and  mentions  the 
large  number  of  farms  not  being  worked 
this  season,  owing  to  the  rush  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  factory  and  other  booming  indus¬ 
tries  of  that  state.  Further  West  the 
supply  of  help  seems  to  be  more  abund¬ 
ant  but  wages  are  reported  extremely 
high.  Under  these  general  conditions  it 
is  not  surprising  to  note  reduction  in 
acreage  planted  to  some  staple  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Farms  operated  chiefly  by  the  far¬ 
mer  and  his  family  and  by  the  less  effi¬ 
cient  kind  of  farm  help,  can  hardly  main¬ 
tain  full  production.  The  ex-factory 
hand  at  $4  per  day  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
usually  does  loss  labor  than 'the  hustling 
Canadians  who  used  to  come  from  On¬ 
tario,  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  every 
Spring  to  help  work  the  farms  in  the 
Northeastern  States  at  $1.50  or  so  per 
day. 

Reports  of  a  New  England  Field  agent 
show  reduction  in  the  various  States  iu 
potato  acreage  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent 
compared  with  last  season.  Acreage  iu 
Maine  has  been  decreasing  since  1917. 
Aroostook  County,  which  alone  normally 
produces  twenty  million  bushels,  may 
have  a  full  acreage,  although  some  of  the 
intended  plantings  were  given  out  because 
fertilizer  could  not  he  obtained  in  sea¬ 
son.  In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  fac¬ 
tories  rule  the  labor  situation,  general 
crop  acreage  is  reported  only  three- 
fourths  of  last  season.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  land  not  planted  is  to  be 
used  for  hay  and  pasturage  as  there  is 
an  active  demand  for  milch  cows  and  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  the  num¬ 
ber  seems  to  he  increasing,  although  this 
is  not  true  of  all  the  dairy  States.  Dairy 
products  of  Maine  last  year  alone 
amounted  to  about  $18,000,000.  Dairy 
and  fodder  crops  lead  in  that  State  in 
the  central  and  southern  portions,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  considerable  area  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  also  crops  for  canniner.  The 
pack  of  sweet  corn  in  Central  Maine  last 
year  was  1,050,000  ca&es. 

CUTTING  COSTS  ON  THE  SELLING  END 

The  labor  situation  may  he  met  to  some 
extent  by  better  handling  of  the  crops. 
Cooperative  associations  of  potato  grow¬ 
ers  are  meeting  with  considerable  success. 
The  one  in  Michigan  handled  over  2,500 
cars  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  the 
past  season  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents  per 
100  pounds,  which  is  a  small  item  in 
comparison  with  the  price  at.  which  the 
crop  was  sold.  The  association  handled 
about  $5,000,000  worth  of  business.  The 
success  of  the  farmers’  union  in  Maine 
in  selling  a  part  of  the  State’s  potato 
crop  is  well  known.  Potato  growers  of 
North  Dakota  are  organizing  a  potato 
exchange  along  the  lines  of  the  ones  in 
Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

“while  the  sun  shines” 

Conditions  in  general  indicate  a  prob¬ 
able  continuance  of  high  prices  of  farm 
produce.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  time 
when  a  hard  day’s  work  on  the  farm 
could  produce  as  great  a  market  value  in 
produce.  It  is  a  case  of  making  hay 
and  other  crops  while  the  sun  of  pros- 

s’>','ip".  hut  farmers  can  hardly 
Le  blamed  for  caution  in  reeurd  to  hiring 


inefficient  help  at  extreme  prices.  In 
Michigan  it  is  reported  during  the  past 
year  that  about  one  of  every  six  of  the 
farmers  or  farm  help  have  left  to  work 
at  city  industries,  the  result  being  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  15  per  cent  in  acreage 
of  cultivated  crops.  These  geueral  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
North  and  East  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  food  p-leos  in  general  can  decline 
in  the  near  future. 

APPLES  PROMISE  GOOD  CROP 

Interest  in  the  apple  situation  has 
shifted  from  the  markets  to  the  outlook 
for  the  crop.  Reports  as  yet:  are  some¬ 
what  scattering  and  may  he  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  by  weather  conditions.  So  far  the 
indications  are  good.  Last  year  was  a 
great  season  for  boxed  apples,  but  not 
so  good  for  the  barreled  apple  sections  of 
the  East.  This  year  the  early  conditions 
are  somewhat  reversed.  New  York  and 
most  other  leading  Eastern  apple  sections 
start  out  with  a  much  larger  set  of  fruit 
than  a  year  ago,  although  there  is  com¬ 
plaint  that  Baldwins  did  not  set  so  well 
as  other  varieties  and,  of  course,  the 
Baldwins  represent  the  greater  part  of 
the  late  market  crop  in  the  Northeast. 
Frost  reduced  the  yield  and  caused  con¬ 
siderable  fruit  to  rot  in  the  middle  east¬ 
ern  section  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
New  England,  the  Hudson  River  section, 
and  Western  New  York  seem  to  have  a 
rood  crop  in  sight,  or  about  the  average 
yield.  Sour  cherries  and  pears  also  prom¬ 
ise  well.  Peaches  are  a  very  uneven  crop, 
while  the  Southern  and  far  Western 
peach  crop  is  large.  Orchard  owners  in 
many  sections  report  paying  $2.50  to  $4 
per  day  for  help  and  expect  trouble  iu 
getting  the  crop  harvested.  The  North¬ 
west  apple  section,  which  ships  boxed 
apples,  will  apparently  have  a  large  crop 
but  perhaps  30  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  provided  nothing  happens  to  up¬ 
set  early  indications.  The  boxed  apple 
sections  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
will  apparently  have  about  two-thirds 
of  last  year’s  yield.  g.  b.  f. 

We  have  just  had  our  first  raiu  in  a 
month,  and  it  was  a  real  soaker.  It  has 
done  worlds  of  good,  and  the  crops  (and 
weeds)  arc  just  jumping.  I  have  covered 
sibcut  a  dozen  counties  in  my  travels,  and 
never  saw  so  much  laud  turned  over  as 
there  has  been  this  year.  Tractors  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  hired  men,  as  well 
as  of  horses.  One  of  our  students  I  visit¬ 
ed  is  running  a  large  farm  single-handed 
by  the  help  of  a  tractor,  and  they  used  to 
keep  two  hired  men.  I  never  saw  apples 
•set  as  heavy  as  they  have  this  season. 
Cherries  are  a  light  crop  in  many  sections. 
The  rain  has  come  just  right  to  force  the 
hush  fruits  on  to  a  good  crop.  A  great 
deal  of  new  land,  especially  muck  land  in 
the  swamps,  is  being  cleaned  and  planted 
this  year.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
the  crops  are  to  he  cultivated,  hut  they 
are  certainly  started.  Very  few  farmers 
in  this  section  are  “kickers.”  Practically 
all  are  doing  their  utmost  and  are  rising 
according  to  New  York  time  and  quitting 
on  the  Lord's  time.  I  wish  the  city  papers 
would  stop  telling  about  the  disgruntled 
farmer.  He  can’t-  be  found  around  here. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  T. 

The  season  is  very  late  here  on  account 
of  so  much  continued  cool  weather.  We 
are  having  plenty  of  rain.  Farmers  have 
about  done  planting  corn.  We  expect  a 
light  crop  of  peaches,  pears  and  cherries; 
may  be  a  two-thirds  apple  crop.  Good 
work  mules  are  selling  at  a  fancy  price; 
horses  not  so  high.  Milch  cows  are  high. 
Hogs  plentiful  and  not  much  demand  now. 
Corn,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $.‘>.25 
per  bu. ;  Clay  and  Whip-poor-will  peas, 
$0  per  bu. ;  bran.  $9  per  bu. ;  hay,  $2.25 
per  100  lbs. ;  Irish  potatoes,  $5  per  bn.; 
eggs,  24 e  per  doz. ;  butter,  40c  per  lb. ; 
hens  30c  per  lb.  w.  n. 

Grainger  Co..  Tenn. 

Hay.  $25  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  $2.50  per 
bu. ;  milk.  $2.74  per  100  for  2.7  per  cent; 
calves,  12c  per  lh. ;  hogs,  32c  per  lb.; 
eggs,  40c  per  doz. ;  butter,  65c  per  lb. ; 
cows,  $80  to  $120.  each.  This  locality 
does  not  raise  much  grain  to  sell ;  mostly 
dairying  and  raising  hay,  some  potatoes. 
The  dairy  proposition  is  critical.  Cost  of 
feed  is  so  high;  the  price  of  milk  took  a 
big  drop,  hut  I  did  not  bear  of  feed  cost 
going  down.  We  pay  $1.10  per  300. 
When  300  lbs.  of  milk  will  not  buy  300 
lbs.  of  feed,  it  is  time  to  quit  the  dairy 
business.  I  am  not  going  to  keep  cows 
much  longer  if  the  man  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  does  not  get  down  to 
business,  both  on  cost  of  feed  and  milk. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  B.  F.  s. 

We  have  had  a  cold,  backward  Spring; 
Help  is  scarce;  farmers  are  overworking 
to  get  in  all  the  crops  they  can.  Milk  is 
low,  compared  with  feed  prices.  Many  in 
the  countv  have  sold  their  farms  to 
Western  people.  Cows  are  bringing  good 
prices;  potatoes  sell  at  $4  per  bushel  for 
home  consumption.  Auctions  _  are  held 
often,  selling  stock  and  farming  imple¬ 
ments;  some  are  held  to  settle  estates, 
others  by  farmers  who  cannot  carry  oit 
dairies  or  work  their  farms  without 
help.  It  seems  there  will  he  a  shortage 
of  food  before  many  years  unless  some  of 
the  city  people  get  busy  on  the  farms  and 
he1»>  raise  farm  products.  '  • 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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“and  be  sure  to  call 

at  the Prest-O- Lite  Service  Station” 


Vht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eighth  ami  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto  p 


DAD  knows  that  the  sturdy 
Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Battery 
needs  regular  attention  if  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  getting  sure,  quick 
starts  and  bright  headlights. 

He  doesn’t  wait  for  trouble  to 
develop  before  he  has  the  Prest- 
O-Lite  Service  Station  test  the 
battery  and  fill  it  with  distilled 
water.  That’s  why  his  battery  is 
always  on  the  job  and  lasts  longer. 

Even  though  you  may  not  be 
a  Prest-O-Lite  battery  user,  that 
need  not  deter  you  from  taking  full 
advantage  of  Prest-O-Lite  Service. 

Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations— 
2500  of  them  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada — pro¬ 


tect  the  interests  of  car-owners 
by  their  battery  life-saving  ser¬ 
vice,  freely  and  gladly  extended. 

Each  carries  a  complete  stock 
of  repair  parts  for  all  makes  of 
batteries  and  a  full  range  of  new 
Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Batteries  for 
all  makes  of  cars. 

While  there’s  life  in  your  old 
battery,  Prest-O-Lite  Service  can 
prolong  its  usefulness.  When  it 
las  run  its  course,  see  that  your 
next  battery  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  of 
the  type  and  capacity  best  suited 
to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  car, 
as  specified  by 
skilled  engineers. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  pumping  station  at  Greeley.  Kan., 
valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  was 
burned  June  2. 

A  shortage  of  $20,000.  representing 
money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  unidenti¬ 
fied  dead  at  New  York  City’s  morgue,  was 
discovered  June  2  by  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  llirshfield  and  Public  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hoes.  It  was  taken  by  a  clerk, 
who  used  the  money  to  play  the  races. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  was  placed  under  mar¬ 
tial  law  June  7  because  of  freight  con¬ 
gestion  there  resulting  from  a  strike  of 
longshoremen. 

Four  indictments  of  charges  of  profi¬ 
teering  were  returned  June  4  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  City. 
Marcus  I.essin,  705  Home  Street,  Bronx, 
and  Louis  Aaronson,  14-16  East  108th 
Street,  Manhattan,  are  accused  jointly  of 
hoarding  106.000  pounds  of  sugar.  Hy¬ 
man  Cherrnay.  of  the  World  Food  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company,  Inc.,  and  Arnold  Landres, 
were  indicted  for  profiteering  in  5.000 
pounds  of  sugar  purchased  April  16,  1920, 
at  17  cents  a  pound  and  sold  to  the  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Union  on  the  same  date  at  25 
cents  a  pound.  There  is  360.0(H)  tons  of 
sugar  in  Czeclio-Slovakia  available  for  ex¬ 
port  that  could  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  then  be  retailed  at  18  cents 
a  pound,  according  to  testimony  given  by 
Irving  Schwartz  before  the  Lusk  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  June  4.  Schwartz  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kuenzler  &  Co., 
exporters  and  importers,  of  10  Wall 
Street.  ‘‘Since  1914.”  he  said,  “no  phos¬ 
phates  had  been  imported  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  because  of  the  inability  to  ar¬ 
range  credits  to  enable  the  government  to 
make  purchases  in  1918  and  1919,  the 
soil  used  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  crops 
is  naturally  curtailed  for  lack  of  phos¬ 
phate.  The  United  States  has  refused  to 
grant  Czecho-Slovakia  enough  credit  to 
permit  her  to  purchase  this  phosphate. 
Czecho-Slovakia  has  not  the  money  she 
needs  to  finance  the  purchase  of  this 
material,  and  in  the  meantime  is  not 
turning  out  the  sugar  crops  she  can  and 
ought  to  produce.” 

A  burglar  entered  the  country  home  of 
Enrico  Caruso  at  Easthampton,  L.  I., 
June  8.  and  carried  away  a  strong  box 
containing  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds  and 
other  jewelry  valued  at  between  $450,060 
and  $500,000. 

Liquor  valued  at  $100,000  was  seized 
by  Federal  prohibition  enforcement  agents 
June  8  in  a  raid  on  a  secluded  farmhouse 
in  the  woods  at  Pearl  River.  N.  Y.  Trail¬ 
ing  a  truck  loaded  with  20  barrels  of 
whiskey,  which  left  a  Manhattan  bonding 
house,  the  agents  came  upon  a  dilapidated 
farmhouse,  which  was  found  to  be  stuffed 
from  garret  to  cellar  with  wines,  whiskies 
and  malts.  Richard  A.  Gerbscli.  a  saloon¬ 
keeper  in  the  Washington  Market  dis¬ 
trict.  Manhattan,  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
farmhouse,  was  arrested. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. —  Bankers, 
grain  dealers  and  railroad  officials  in 
Kansas  City  are  denouncing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  for  ignoring 
their  appeals  for  relief  from  the  car 
shortage.  The  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
•wheat  crop  is  about  ready  to  harvest  and 
a  large  part  of  last  year’s  crop  is  still  in 
rural  elevators  or  stored  in  barns.  It  is 
estimated  that  30,000  usable  cars  are 
needed  to  move  last  year’s  crop  alone  in 
Kansas  City.  . 

The  International  Congress  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  met  at  Paris,  France,  June  7.  for 
the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  world  war.  Representatives  of 
France,  the  United  States,  Belgium. 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  Denmark  were 
present.  It  was  decided  that  Germany 
should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  present  conference,  but  that  with  the 
other  belligerent  countries  she  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  next  Spring’s  conference.  The 
congress  also  decided  to  enter  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  League  of  Nations.  For¬ 
eign  countries  which  have  not  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  present  congress  have 
declared  they  will  agree  to  the  decisions 
reached  by  it. 

Still  another  poultry  contest  is  to  be 
started.  This  is  the  Long  Island  Egg- 
laying  and  Breeding  Contest,  which  will 
be  conducted  at  the  Farm  School  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  Long  Island.  This  will  start 
November  1.  1920,  and  continue  for  three 
years.  It  will  be  conducted  on  very  much 
the  same  plan  as  the  Vineland  contest ; 
2,000  birds  will  be  entered,  and  the  first 
year  they  will  be  tested  for  a  pullet 
record.  The  second  year  these  pullets 
will  be  matured  hens,  which  will  be  bred 
through  a  good  male  bird  and  chicks 
hatched  from  their  eggs.  The  third  year 
a  pen  of  pullets  from  this  breeding  will 
be  tested  for  another  pullet  record.  This 
is  the  general  plan,  which  has  worked  out 
bo  well  at  Vineland.  If  the  Long  Island 
contest  is  handled  right  it  will  prove  an 
excellent  thing. 

America  is  faced  by  the  greatest  scar¬ 
city  of  foodstuffs  in  its  history  because  of 
the  flow  of  labor  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities,  heads  of  three  national  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  declared  in  a  memorial  pre¬ 
sented  June  8  to  President  Wilson.  The 
petitions  ask  the  President  to  use  Gov¬ 
ernment  machinery  to  allocate  such  labor 
as  may  be  recruited  before  harvest,  and 
recommend  a  cessation  of  public  work  - 
national,  'State  and  municipal — until  af¬ 


ter  the  crops  are  gathered, 
mediate  relief  can  be  effected  in  the  farm 
labor  situation  we  will  soon  be  face  to 
face  with  what  leading  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomists  believe  will  be  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs  ever  experienced  in 
America,”  said  the  memorial.  It  was 
signed  by  T.  C.  Atkeson,  for  the  National 
Grange :  Gray  Silver,  for  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  Iv.  F. 
Bower,  for  the  Farmers’  Union.  City 
workers,  it  is  suggested,  might  work 
longer  and  harder  to  free  labor  for  the 
farms.  If  the  average  factory  laborer 
appreciated  the  situation  he  would  be 
willing  to  increase  his  labor  from  eight 
to  10  hours  daily  until  the  emergency  is 
passed,  the  farm  leaders  declare.  City 
dwellers,  it  is  suggested,  would  he  the 
ones  to  suffer,  since  farmers  are  able  to 
grow  enough  products  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  without  difficulty.  They  need  more 
labor  to  provide  the  surplus  to  feed  and 
clothe  city  people.  The  farm  leaders  as¬ 
serted  that  higher  prices  seem  inevitable. 
“Living  costs  will  mount  higher  and  un¬ 
rest  become  greater  until  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  gives  the  necessary  facilities  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  provide  proper  dis¬ 
tribution.”  said  Mr.  Silver.  He  criti¬ 
cized  Congress  for  not  passing  needed 
agricultural  legislation. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held 
in  New  York  on  June  2.  Progress  was 
reported  in  every  department  of  club 
activities.  The  total  registrations  and 
transfers  of  Jerseys  for  the  past  year 
showed  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  There 
are  now  more  than  6.000  Jerseys  on 
Register  of  Merit  test,  the  testing  being 
done  by  775  Jersey  breeders.  Three  new 
records  were  made  in  the  past  year,  two 
of  them  being  champions  over  all  breeds, 
one  in  the  Senior  Yearling  Class  and  the 
other  for  cows  of  12  years  and  over. 
Issa  Tanimura.  sent  by  the  Japanese 
Government  as  Commissioner  of  Live 
Stock,  was  elected  first  honorary  member 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  All  of  the  officers 
were  re-elected  to  their  positions.  M.  D. 
Munn  as  president.  E.  A.  Darling  as 
vice-president  and  George  T.  Chaffee  as 
treasurer.  R.  M.  Gow  was  reappointed 
as  secretary. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Wilson 


June  4  vetoed  the  bill  to  establish  a 
budget  system  of  submitting  the  appro¬ 
priation  estimates  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments.  The  President  said  that  under  the 
bill  Congress  would  have  authority  to  re¬ 
move  the  Comptroller  General  from  office 
and  that  this  authority  should  be  reserved 
to  the  Executive  Department. 

The  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee, 
by  unanimous  vote,  ordered  a  favorable 
report  June  4  of  the  Borah  bill  designed 
to  aid  World  War  veterans  in  buying 
farms  and  suburban  homes  and  appro¬ 
priating  $300,000,000  to  be  spent  for  this 
purpose  during  the  next  10  years.  Not 
more  than  $50,000,000  could  be  expended 
annually.  The  bill  will  not  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  until  the  December  ses¬ 
sion,  according  to  Chairman  Smoot.  The 
measure  provides  for  a  national  veterans’ 
settlement  board  of  three  members,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  which  would 
make  loans  to  veterans  for  the  purchase 
of  farms  or  suburban  homes.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  loan  would  be  $3,000.  Veterans  also 
would  be  able  under  the  hill  to  acquire 
reclaimed  land. 

Five  thousand  clerical  employees  of  the 
War  Department  will  be  let  out  by  July 
1  because  of  reductions  by  Congress  in 
department  appropriations.  Since  May  1 
about  1,500  men  and  women  have  been 
dropped  from  the  force,  which  will  stand 
after  July  at  7.000.  approximately  the 
number  provided  for  in  current  appro¬ 
priations. 

The  Supreme  Court  June  7  ruled  that 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  Volstead  act  enforc¬ 
ing  it  are  valid.  The  ruling  means  that 
(he  Volstead  act  must  be  enforced  in 
every  State.  The  sale  of  beverages  con¬ 
taining  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol  will  not  be  permitted,  re¬ 
gardless  of  State  laws  increasing  the  per¬ 
centage  or  whether  a  State  Legislative 
has  ratified  the  amendment.  State  laws, 
like  those  enacted  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  Rhode  Island  per¬ 
mitting  light  beer  and  wines,  are  nulli¬ 
fied.  The  decision  ends  the  hope  that 
prohibition  might  be  overthrown  in  the 
courts.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  may  be  repealed 
lies  in  action  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  the  same  proportion  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 


.Tune  19,  1920 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  19 — Berkshires.  Piping  Brook 

Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

June  26 — Dispersal  sale,  registered 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  and  registered 
Berkshire  swine.  Greenore  Farm. 
Penllyn,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-14 — Ilolsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14— Ilolsteins.  West  Michigan 
Holstein  Breeders’  semi-annual  sale.  W. 
R.  Harper.  Middleville,  Mich.,  secretary. 

Oct.  28-29 — Ilolsteins.  Green  County 
ITolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  L.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  >  Ilolsteins.  Watertown 

Holstein  Sales  Co.,  semi-annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis.  Francis 
Darcey,  manager. 


Coming  f  armers’  Meetings 

Summer  Field  Meeting,  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College,  College  Farm. 
New  Brunswick,  June  16-19. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School.  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  28. 

Canadian  Agricultural  Fairs — Calgary. 
June  28-July  3;  Edmonton.  July  5-10; 
Saskatoon,  July  12-17 ;  Regina,  July 
26-31. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Henry  II.  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  Hill  Farm,  Burlington.  N.  .7., 
July  24. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago. 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Ilornell  Fair.  Ilornell,  N.  Y..  August 
31 -September  3. 


A  r.oun-VOiCEi)  lady  was  holding  forth 
in  a  crowded  train.  “Yes,  I  maintain 
that  a  woman  can  take  a  man’s  place  in 
almost  any  walk  of  life.”  She  looked 
around,  as  if  expecting  an  opposition  to 
her .  statement.  A  weary  Tommy,  who 
was  standing,  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 
“Excuse  me,  mum,  would  you  take  a 
man’s  place?”  “Certainly,”  she  answered. 
"Well,”  continued  the  Tommy,  “take 
mine  and  let  me  sit  down.” — London  By¬ 
stander. 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


More  wear,  more  comfort,  more  all  around 
satisfaction  come  to  you  from  Blue  Buckle 
OverAlls  and  Coats  because  we  put  more 
care  and  more  quality  into  them! 

Blue  Buckles  really  fit  you!  They’re  com¬ 
fort-cut  with  generous  oversize  that  reduces 
wear  at  strain  points. 

Blue  Buckles  beat  all  wear-service  records 
—  staunch,  indigo -blue  denim,  skillful  Union 
workmanship,  and  the  clever  Blue  Buckle 
super-wear  features  make  that  certain. 

More  and  more  men  who  know  superiority 
in  work  clothes — farmers  and  industrial 
workers — are  buying  Blue  Buckles  exclusively. 
That’s  the  straightest  economy  tip  as  to 
actual  Blue  Buckle  value! 

Jobbers  Over  All  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Overalls 
in  the  World 


“Strong 

for 

Work” 
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A  new  model — the  Vk  Kilowatt  is  now  added  to  the  family  of  Delco- 
Light  products — making  a  line  of  farm  light  and  power  plants  that 
meets  varied  needs,  large  or  small. 

And  the  price  is  $395,  f.  o.  b.  T)ayton,  Ohio 


The  x/2  Kilowatt  is  a  smaller  size  Delco-Light  plant, 
designed  for  installation  where  the  use  of  electric 
light  and  power  is  not  too  heavy,  such  as  in  farm 
homes,  summer  camps  and  motor  boats.  The 
Kilowatt  plant  with  a  large  battery  can  be  used 
for  pumping  water,  ironing  clothes  and  operating 


churns,  separators  and  other  power  devices. 
Like  the  Y±,  1  and  3  Kilowatt  Delco  Light  plants 
— the  x/2  Kilowatt  has  the  famous  valve-in-the-head 
engine.  It  is  air  cooled,  runs  on  kerosene,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  thick  plate  long-lived  Delco* 
Light  battery. 


0 ver  1 0 0,0 0  0  Satisfied  Users 


Town. 


State. 


R.  P.  D.  or 
Street  Address. 


Three  Kilowatt  Plant 
For  Small  Towns 
and  Large  Farms 


There  is  a  trained  Delco-Light  man  near  you  who  can  figure 
your  requirements  and  advise  you  as  to  the  size  plant  you  need. 


One  Kilowatt 
Pulley  Plant 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


%  Kilowatt 
Plant 


DELCO-LIGHT 
2»/2  Horse 
Power  Engine 


DELCO-LIGHT 
Water  System 


D*Pt.  U 


DELCO  LIGHT  COMPANY 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


Please  send  me  your  catalog  and  father  details  about 
Delco-Light  for  installation  in 


State  whether  for  farm,  camp  or  other  property 


Noma 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


While  we  were-  in  Mississippi  things 
went  on  well  here,  including  the  weather. 
There  came  a  period  of  sunshine  with 
only  a  little  shower  now  and  then.  The 
ground  dried  and  the  grass  fairly  jumped 
at  its  pumps  and  sucked  the  water  out  of 
the  soil.  The  temptation  was  to  jump  in 
and  plow  up  more  land  while  this  good 
weather  lasted,  but  instead  of  doing  that 
our  folks  got  out  the  cultivators  and 
worked  on  what  we  have  planted.  It  is 


better  to  care  for  what  you  have  in, 
rather  than  to  keep  on  planting  for  the 


sake  of  having  a  big  acreage.  If  it  turns 
wet  once  more  we  can  sow  millet,  and 
other  fodder  crops,  and  the  weed  killing 
during  this  bright  weather  will  save  the 
corn  and  tomatoes.  With  hay  at  $50  to 
$60  per  ton  the  fodder  crop  proposition  is 
a  paying  one.  Another  rain  has  now 
started,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  hurt — in 
fact,  some  of  our  crops  really  needed  a 


soaking. 


*  *  *  *  * 


By  the  first  week  in  June  we  had  over 
eight  acres  of  sweet  corn  planted,  about 
3,000  tomatoes  and  1,000  each  of  peppers 
and  eggplants,  one  acre  of  potatoes,  and 
the  stage  well  set  for  1,000  or  more  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples — besides  the  best  garden  we 
ever  started.  There  will  be  about  10  acres 
more  of  corn,  squash,  roots,  cabbage  and 
millet.  The  trees  have  been  well  dusted, 
and  part  of  our  orchards  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed.  The  rest  will  be  kept  in  sod.  with 
the  grass  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees. 
It  will  make  us  jump  to  keep  up  with  this 
program  with  our  labor,  but  a  Jersey 
Summer  is  the  proper  season  for  jumping 
. — surely  not  for  sitting  down  to  tell  about 
it  At  this  moment  it  looks  as  if  we 
should  produce  more  food  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  has  cost  at  least  30  per  cent 
more  than  ever.  We  must  all  work  hard¬ 
er,  and  a  wrong  turn  in  the  weather  might 
upset  every  plan  we  have  made.  How¬ 
ever.  we  intend  to  go  right  ahead  and  do 
the  best  we  can.  It  is  a  chance,  and  we 
realize  it. 

***** 

The  fearful  price  of  potatoes  and  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  good  seed  made 
us  use  every  precaution  this. year  to  have 
our  crop  planted  right.  I  just  want  to 
thank  all  the  good  friends  who  helped  us 
out  with  seed.  We  have,  samples  from  a 
dozen  or  more  places,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  finer  than  some  of  these  samples. 
We  have  a  chance  to  plant  them  side  by 
side  so  as  to  see  if  there  is  any  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  power  between  seed  from  vari¬ 
ous  localities.  Then  we  have  several  sam¬ 
ples  of  certified  seed.  Several  people  have 
sent  us  a  few  tubers  of  entirely  new  va¬ 
rieties,  including  two  which  are  said  to 
be  absolutely  blight-proof.  Surely  we  can 
give  all  such  varieties  a  fine  chance  to 
show  their  power,  for  if  a  potato  will 
blight  anywhere  it  will  show  the  disease 
in  Bergen  County.  These  potatoes  were 
all  planted  by  hand  on  the  best  soil  we 
have,  and  they  will  be  well  cultivated. 
They  will  be  d'usted  with  our  regular  mix¬ 
ture'  of  85  per  cent  powdered  sulphur  and 
15  per  cent  of  arsenate  of  lead.  With  us 
that  kills  the  bugs  promptly  and  seems  to 
delay  the  spread  of  blight  or  to  check  its 
growth.  I  will  not  say  this  dust  is  a 
complete  “cure”  for  the  blight  disease.  Ho 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  I  ever  made 
any  such  claim.  If  you  want  to  play  an 
entirely  safe  game  I  advise  you  to  use 
Bordeaux  mixture  as.  the  scientific  men 
advise,  yet  we  use  this  sulphur  dust  and 
get  good  results  from  it. 

***** 


It  seems  as  if  I  have  said  over  and  over 
all  I  know  (and  perhaps  more)  about  the 
use  of  dust  in  place  of  the  liquid  spray. 
This  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  it  in 
our  orchard,  and  each  year  makes  me 
stronger  in  my  faith  in  this  dry  treatment. 
As  we  have  often  stated,  the  dust  we  use 
is  ,85  per  cent  sulnhur  and  15  per  cent 
lead  arsenate.  Other  mixtures  contain 
some  lime  or  plaster  or  finely  ground  to¬ 
bacco.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  kill 
plant  lice.  We  are  satisfied  with  the 
plain  sulphur  and  arsenate' mixture.  We 
have  Jhe  mixture  made  up  for  us  by  a 
mamifacturer.  though  it  is  quite  possible 
to  obtain  a  machine  and  mix  it  at  home. 
The  dust  is  blown'  out  by  means  of  a  fan 
operated  by  a  small  gasoline  engine,  and 
through  a  tubd  which  looks  like  the  metal 
spouts  on  a  house.  We  apply  the  dust  at 
just  about  the  same  time-  that  you  would 
use  the  poisoned  liquid.  With  us  that 
means  after  the  bloom  has  fallen  and  the 
little  apple  begins  to  turn  its  head  down. 
The  weather  this  year  was  well-nigh 
ideal  for  using  this  dust.  There  was  good 
sunshine  and  a  gentle  wind  to  sift  the 
cloud  of  dust  out  through  the  trees.  Some 
of  the  “dusters”  say  the.  leaves  should  be 
wet,  or  at  least  moist,  in  order  to.  make 
the  dust  stick.  We  do  not  find  this  nec¬ 
essary.  as  the  dust  sticks  nicely  to  any 
green  leaf.  We  worked  right  through  the 


Our  plan  of  operation  was  to  start  as 
early  as  convenient  after  breakfast.  With 
the  dust  tank  or  hopper  well  filled  and  a 
reserve  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  dust, 
the  outfit  was  started  at  the  windward 
side  of  the  orchard.  A  boy  drove  the 
horse  and  a  man  carried  the  tube.  A 
whirl  at  the  engine  handle  started  that 
“gas  hired  man”  into  action,  and  a  cloud 
of  yellow  dust  began  pouring  out  of  the 
tube.  The  man  simply  held  the  tube  up 
into  the  tree  and  worked  it  back  and  forth 
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and  up  and  down,  perhaps  a  minute  to 
each  tree.  The  smoke-like  dust  worked 
up  all  through  the  tree  and  floated  lazily 
off  through  the  orchard,  sifting  through 
other  trees  as  it  went.  In  many  cases 
this  dust  would  sift  through  eight  or  10 
rows  beyond  the  tree  to  which  it  was  ap¬ 
plied,  and  there  was  evidence  of  the  dust 
in  the  air  20  minutes  after  it  was  applied. 
I  think  anyone  would  admit  after  seeing 
these  smoky  dust  clouds  sift  through  the 
orchard  that  the  trees  were  as  thoroughly 
covered  with  poison  as  they  possibly  could 
be  with  any  fine  liquid  spray.  Counting 
the  time  required  in  going  back  to  fill  the 
tank  with  water,  our  people  worked  about 
thi'ce  times  as  fast  with  the  duster.  In 
some  locations  where  the  water  is  nearer 
there  would  not  be  this  wide  margin  of 
time,  but  with  us — there  being  no  water 
on  the  hill — the  dust  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  time.  Thus  far  in  killing  the  leaf-eat¬ 
ing  insects,  the  dust  has  given  us  quite  as 
good  results  as  the  liquid. 

r|e  sjc  sjs  =ge 

Yet  I  find  the  “dusters”  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  heretics  or  dangerous  char¬ 
acters!  Ever  since  the  world  began  the 
pioneers  in  any  movement  have  never 
come  near  very  much  of  the  pie — if  I 
may  put  it  that  way.  If  I  could  call  back 
to  life  the  men  and  women  who  in  other 
years  have  been  persecuted  or  killed  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  were  among  the  first  to 
break  away  from  old-time  traditions.  I 
could  surely  people  a  world.  You  might 
think  that  in  a  free  country  like  this  a 
man  might  use  dust  for  killing  insects 
without  being  called  insane  or  soft-head¬ 
ed.  Yet  I  find 'people  so  worked  up  over 
the  subject  that  they  say  that  he  who 
practices  or  preaches  “dusting”  is  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  fruit  grower  and  is  doing  great 
injury  to  the  business.  That  is  because 
he  may  actually  obtain  a  convert  or  two 
now  and  then.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
much  the  same  with  lime  and  sulphur  for 
spraying.  I  have  had  good  men  lecture 
me  like  a  delinquent  schoolboy  because  I 
used  oil  and  got  good  results.  These  men 
could  not  deny  that  the  oil  killed  the  scale 
and  helped  the  trees,  but  they  seemed  to 
have  determined  that  nothing  but  lime-sul¬ 
phur  should  be  used.  It  has  been  the  same 
way  with  dozens  of  other  things.  Years 
ago  I  heard  an  old  minister  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  this  form  of  prejudice.  lie  told 
of  a  man  wandering  about  in  a  dark 


night.  Suddenly,  far  in  the  distance,  he 
saw  a  light,  and  started  straight  for  it. 
That  way  led  him  through  a  swamp,  over 
rough  places,  through  a  swift  river  and 
other  obstacles.  Finally,  after  dreadful 
hardships,  he  reached  a  comfortable  house, 
and  through  the  window  saw  a  bright  lire 
with  a  happy  family  gathered  around  it. 
lie  knocked  at  the  door  and  a  farmer 
opened  it.  but  blocked  the  way. 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  asked  the 
farmer. 

“I  came  the  best  I  could  through  the 
swamp  and  over  the  field.” 

“You  can’t  come  in,”  said  the  farmer. 
“That’s  not  the  right  way.  There  is  a 
smooth  road  five  miles  long.  Go  back  and 
start  again,  find  the  road  and  come  over  it. 
You  can’t  come  in  here  unless  you  travel 
the  right  road.  That’s  the  one  we  use  !” 

All  my  life  I  have  been  hoping  to  find  a 
day  when  bigotry  and  selfishness  would 
be  softened  a  little.  I  think  it.  is  coming. 

***** 

T  have  had  something  to  say  about  those 
Black  Jersey  Giant  chickens.  The  longer 
we  keep  them  the  better  we  like  them. 
They  are  about  equal  to  our  Reds  as  lay¬ 
ers,  with  a  somewhat  larger  egg.  There 
is  no  question  about  their  size  and  eating 
quality.  They  are  quiet,  handsome  birds, 
and  easy  keepers.  Their  black  legs  will 
prove  a  disadvantage  in  the  market,  but 
for  home  use,  especially  in  small  flocks, 
they  are  good.  We  find  the  eggs  from 
our  pen  quite  low  in  fertility,  though 
other  breeders  say  they  have  little  trouble. 
We  think  our  chief  trouble  is  that  our 
breeders  are  pullets.  This  big  breed  would 
naturally  be  late  in  maturing,  and  I  think 
these  pullets  were  hardly  capable  of  lay¬ 
ing  normal  eggs  at  first.  Older  hens  seem 
to  give  a  full  proportion  of  fertile  eggs.  I 
think  the  Black  Giants  have  a  great 
future.  They  will  follow  the  history  of 
the  Reds.  We  have  not  fully  standard¬ 
ized  them  yet,  but  they  have  the  qualities 
which  have  made  all  true  Americans  great. 
What  is  any  American  anyway  but  a 
more  or  less  recent  mixture  of  British  and 
European  blood  inside  a  body  “made  in 
America”? 

***** 

The  gray  goose  is  the  most  successful 
bird  on  the  farm  today.  She  and  a  white 
hen  as  an  understudy  hatched  14  goslings 
— all  as  lively  and  fat  as  need  be.  If  all 
human  husbands  would  take  half  the  in- 
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terest  in  bringing  up  their  children  that 
the  gander  does  in  his  offspring  the  future 
of  this  country  would  be  bright.  You 
never  saw  a  more  devoted  parent.  He 
and  the  goose  travel  about  all  day  with 
their  family  ranged  between  them.  At 
night  the  gander  broods  part  of  the  flock 
and  by  day  he  leads  them  about,  teaching 
them  everything  a  young  goose  needs  to 
know.  Let  anything  that  might  possibly 
be  considered  an  enemy  approach  and  the 
gander  comes  to  the  front  with  a  hiss  like 
a  locomotive,  and  his  right  wing  present¬ 
ed  like  a  prizefighter’s  arm.  They  tell  me 
he  could  break  a  child’s  leg  with  a  blow 
from  that  wing.  “All  he  asks  is  to  be  let 
alone,”  and  I  surely  have  no  wish  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  him.  I  know  some  men  who 
Will  not  even  wheel  the  baby  carriage 
around  the  block.  I  would  like  to  compel 
them  to  watch  that  gander’s  paternal  oc¬ 
cupation  for  an  hour  or  two.  They  could 
learn  some  great  lessons  in  bringing  up  a 
family.  Would  they  heed  such  lessons? 
But,  seriously,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  few 
pairs  of  geese  will  protfe  very  profitable 
stock  on  many  a  farm.  H.  w.  c. 


Down  East  Crop  Conditions 

Maine  stands  to  produce  at  best  not 
more  than  one-third  a  normal  fruit  crop. 
'Phe  .severe  Winter  has  seriously  tried 
Baldwin,  Greening,  Stark  and  Ben  Davis 
trees,  and  they  start  slowly,  showing 
small  leaves  and  want  of  vitality.  Men 
engaged  in  grafting  report  great,  difficulty 
in  getting  good  scion  stock.  McIntosh 
bloom  is  heavy,  and  the  same  with  odd 
varieties,  but  the  per  cent  is  small.  May 
30  was  White  Sunday,  fully  10  days 
late.  Land  still  cold  and  work  greatly 
delayed.  Tremendous  lack  of  man  power 
on  the  farms  means  big  shortage  in  crop 
yield  in  September.  City  people  are  just 
waking  to  the  fact  and  calling  on  the 
Governor  for  message  urging  farmers  to 
plant  more,  yet.  putting  in  the  way  the 
one  obstacle  certain  to  thwart  our  ef¬ 
forts — big  wages  and  short  hours.  But 
for  seriousness  of  situation  the  frantic 
appeals  of  the  city  press  would  be  amus¬ 
ing.  Outrageous  prices  for  feed  stuff, 
coupled  with  total  loss  of  farm  help,  is 
breaking  up  the  herds  and  putting  farms 
on  the  market.  Meanwhile  the  workers 
keep  on  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
the  circumstances.  g.  m.  twitch  ell. 
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* Double  Cable  Base 


The  Strength  of  The  Federal  Union 


Federal  Tires  are  united  with  their 
wheels.  Four  enduring  cables  of 
stranded  steel — the  Federal  Double- 
Cable-Base — grapple  them  to  their 
rims  inseparably. 

This  banishes  the  chief  enemy  of 
tires — rim  wear. 


Wheels  cannot  slip  and  grind 
within  Federal  Tires. 

Thousands  of  Federal  users  are 
free  from  —  tube-pinching;'  chafing 
and  breaking  of  the  fabric;  rim-cuts 
and  blow-outs  just  above  the  rim. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  this 
extra  mileage — equip  with  Federals. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY,  of  Illinois,  Factories ,  Cudahy ,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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Hudson  Fineness  Equals 
Its  Matchless  Performance 

Aside  From  the  Supremacy  of  the  Exclu¬ 
sive  Super -Six  Motor ,  its  Beauty  Gives 
Distinction  in  Any  Field  of  Fine  Cars 


RURALISM5 


Precocious  Nut  Trees 

Last  Fall  I  bought  from  -J.  F.  Jones, 
the  nut  specialist,  one  Japanese  heart 
walnut  ( Juglans  cordiformis )  and  planted 
it  in  my  experiment  grounds  at  Brent¬ 
wood.  Maryland,  in  November.  1019.  It 
was  two  feet  high,  a  half  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  and  grafted  by  Jones  in  the  Spring 
of  1010.  This  Spring,  at  one  year  from 
the  graft,  it  put  on  five  catkins.  I  let 
them  grow  about  an  inch  long,  as  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  show  my  friends,  and  then  I 
pinched  them  off.  uot  to  endanger  the 
development  of  the  tree.  That,  however, 
did  not  end  it.  as  when  the  clusters  of 
foliage  developed  each  cluster  disclosed  a 
group  of  little  nuts.  12  to  15  nuts  to  each 
cluster,  five  clusters,  actually  70  nuts, 
determined  to  ‘materialize,  pressing  for 
expression  on  the  stage  of  life.  How  is 
this  for  early  bearing  of  grafted  nut 
trees?  Of  course,  I  reluctantly  pinched 
them  off. 

I  have  two  Stabler  grafted  black  wal¬ 
nuts  and  one  Rush  Persian,  two  years 
set,  bearing  little  nuts,  three  on  one  Stab¬ 
ler  and  two  on  another  and  one  on  the 
Rush.  I  shall  leave  one  Stabler  nut  to 
mature.  joitn  r.  keenan,  m.  d. 


Ripe  Raspberries  in  December 

1  enclose  a  clipping  that  I  cut  out  some 
place,  but  have  forgotten  what  paper. 

“Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  8. — Luscious 
ripe  raspberries  are  being  picked  here  in 
considerable  quantity.  a>  high  as  400  to 
500  boxes  a  day  being  shipped.  Most 
of  the  berries  go  to  Philadelphia  or  New 
York,  although  they  may  be  bought  here 
for  10  cents  a  box  or  less.  Motorists 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  stop  in 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  a  berry-picker 
walking  along  the  road  with  a  dozen  or 
more  boxes  of  freshly  picked  berries. 
These  berries  are  known  as  Rauere,  an 
Italian  farmer  of  this  place  having  dis¬ 
covered  this  late-bearing  variety.  The 
fruit  continues  to  ripen  until  actual 
freezing  weather.” 

This  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  published 
at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  I  wrote  the  post¬ 
master  at  this  place,  enclosed  stamp  for 
reply,  and  said  in  my  letter  I  would  pay 
for  the  information  wanted,  but  he  made 
no  reply.  c.  D.  T. 

Indiana. 

The  red  raspberry  properly  named  Ra- 
nere  is  grown  in  very  large  quantities 
around  Hammonton.  This  is  the  same 
variety  that  was  later  named  St.  Regis. 
It  originated  with  an  Italian  by  the  name 
of  Rauere.  and  was  grown  generally  there 
before  it  was  renamed.  It  is  an  ever¬ 
bearing  variety,  so-called,  and  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  favorable  may  produce  berries  in 
the  late  Summer  and  Fall  upon  the  tips 
of  the  new  shoots.  When  we  have  a 
warm  Fall  it  is  quite  possible  that  berries 
might  be  found  on  the  bushes  until  Oc¬ 
tober.  and  perhaps  November.  Last  year 
on  Election  Day  in  November  such  tender 
plants  as  Salvia  were  still  blooming  with¬ 
out  injury  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  so 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  Rauere 
raspberries  continued  to  ripen  until  late 
in  November.  The  raspberries  about 
Hammonton  are  commonly  picked  in  pint, 
boxes,  so  that  the  quantities  mentioned 
would  be  very  small,  considering  the  great 
acreage  grown  about  that  town.  M.  a.  b. 


Hudson  has  unremittingly  kept  the 
issue  of  performance  to  the  fore.  Not 
simply  because  its  mastery  is  indis¬ 
putable. 

Rather  because  this  question  is  vital 
above  all.  It  must  always  be  so.  It 
must  always  be  the  measure  of  any 
car’s  title  to  worth. 

Hence  undue  emphasis  has  never 
been  placed  on  Hudson’s  four  years’ 
leadership  in  fine  car  sales.  Largest 
sales  are  not  infallibly  proof  of  greatest 
merit.  Hudson  has  no  need  to  offer 
them  as  such. 

Yet  their  importance  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Here  is  the  massed  opin¬ 
ion  of  far  the  greatest  number  of 
owners  of  any  fine  car  in  the  world. 
Some  are  driving  the  earliest  Super- 
Sixes  built — now  more  than  four  years 
old.  Some  acquired  Hudsons  but 
recently.  But  how  unanimously  they 
hold  no  car  can  rival  it. 

What  90,000  Owners 
Know  First  Hand 

Those  who  have  had  their  Hudsons 
longest  are  perhaps  its  most  emphatic 
champions.  They  know  it  best.  They 
have  seen  it  pitted  with  triumph  against 


every  situation  that  can  confront  an 
automobile.  Today  their  Super- 
Sixes  are  giving  service,  such  as  is 
literally  beyond  the  performance  ca¬ 
pacity  of  many  new  cars  that  cost  more. 

Certainly  no  fine  car  is  so  highly 
regarded  by  such  a  large  following. 

See  What  It  Has  Done 

Were  its  position  less  deserved  could 
Hudson  hold  the  loyalty  of  all  these? 
Were  its  supremacy  less  decisive, 
surely  five  years  must  have  discovered 
the  rightful  successor. 

But  time  only  brings  fresh  evidence 
of  Hudson  leadership. 

In  speed — in  power — in  acceleration 
— in  hill-climbing,  it  has  never  been 
matched.  ' 

The  most  abusive  tests  to  which  a 
car  was  ever  subjected  have  failed  to 
find  its  endurance  limit.  Could  other 
types  adopt  it,  they  might  share 
Hudson’s  unmatched  ability.  But 
Hudson  controls  it.  By  right  of  inven¬ 
tion  Hudson  alone  can  use  it. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  supply  all 
who  want  Hudsons.  So  even  though 
you  may  not  want  your  car  for  several 
months,  now  is  not  too  early  to  place 
your  order. 


Radish  Maggot 

Will  you  tell  us  bow  to  keep  worms 
from  boring  and  ruining  radishes? 

Utica,  Ohio.  w.  w.  b. 

Ir  is  inferred  that  this  inquiry  relates  to 
the  radish  maggot,  which  is  also  a  serious 
pest  on  cabbage.  The  best  plan  is  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  cultivation  of  radish  or  cab¬ 
bage  on  the  infested  area  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  until  the  pest  is  starved  out,  and 
also  to  destroy  crop  remnants.  The  mag¬ 
gots  may  be  killed  by  an  injection  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  into  the  earth  about 
the  roots,  but  this  is  too  expensive  to  be 
practical.  Carbolic  acid  emulsion  may 
also  be  used,  poured  around  the  roots. 
Cabbage  is  protected  from  the  maggot  by 
little  round  or  hexagonal  disks  of  tarred 
paper  slipped  around  the  stem,  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  This  prevents  the 
adult  from  laying  eggs  there,  but  i$,  of 
course,  impractical  with  radishes. 


Black  Currants  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  a  few  black  currant  bushes  that 
do  not  bear  any  fruit.  What  can  I  do 
to  get  a  yield  of  currants?  They  are 
strong,  healthy  bushes,  plenty  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  but  no  fruit;  have  had  them 
i.our  years,  with  same  result.  They  have 
had  good  care,  unless  in  want  of  trim¬ 
ming.  W.  T.  M. 

Currants  are  by  nature  Northern 
plants,  and  in  their  wild  state  are  found 
growing  in  cool,  moist  places.  Thev  do 
not  thrive  in  hot,  dry  situations.  This 
mnlbe  the  reason  for  not  fruiting,  but 
as  v\ .  T.  M.  does  not  state  the  conditions 
under  which  currants  are  grown,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  the  exact  reason  for  not  fruit- 
in.*'  ,^*1  the  home  gardens  the  north  side 

a. building  or  fence  is  a  good  location. 
Black  currants  bear  the  most  fruit  on 
-he  one-year-old  canes.  Therefore,  in 
pruning  them  the  aim  should  be  to  keep 
up  a  good  supply  of  young  shoots.  The 
wood  must  be  practically  renewed  each 
year,  and  this  W\  T.  M.  has  neglected 
to  do.  Black  Champion  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  to  plant.  t.  h.  t. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

(3078) 


Several  Hundred  Ohio  Farms 

For  Sale 

WE  are  offering  several  hundred  of  the  best  farms  in 
Ohio  at  prices  that  are  low  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  income  assured  purchasers. 

These  farms  are  a  part  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  represent  a  surplus  acreage  that  we  own  in  the 
Miami  Valley. 

Rich  silt  loam  top-soil  deposits  make  this  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive — practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  more  good  farmers  to  this 
community,  which  lies  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
Dayton.  Quick  markets  are  available  by  rail,  interurban 
and  highway. 

Wo  Would  Like  to  Send  You  Booklets  Gi  ving  De¬ 
tailed  Information.  Juat  Address  “ Farm  Division " 

THE  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

OAYTON,  OHIO 


Agricultural  Gypsum 

supplies  sulphate  sulphur  direct  to 
alfalfa,  clover  and  other  legumes. 

It  enormously  increases  growth  and 
adds  NITROGEN  to  the  soil. 

Your  building  supply  dealer  can  fumisn 
AGRICULTURAL  CYPSUM.  Ask  him 
about  it.  Write  us  TODAY  for  free  book. 


Agricultural  Department 

Gypsum  Industries  Association 


Dept.  V  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


June  19,  1920 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  NVe  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Legislature  of  Ontario,  Canada,  adjourned 
recently  after  its  first  session  under  control  of 
the  Farmers’  Union.  One  of  our  Canadian  readers 
says : 

Except  for  some  party  discards  and  political  grafters 
who  see  their  finish,  the  people  are  almost  a  unit  in 
expressing  their  admiration  at  the  way  the  farmers’ 
government  carried  on  the  business  of  the  house  in  the 
session  just  closed,  and  their  confidence  that  they  are 
going  to  make  good.  J.  watson  m’monies. 

The  newspaper  reports,  even  from  the  opposition 
parties,  say  much  the  same  thing: 

A  group  of  farmers,  inexperienced  in  government 
affairs  and  parliamentary  procedure,  undertook  to  enact 
and  pilot  through  political  highways  and  byways  im¬ 
portant  laws  affecting  the  banner  province  of  the  Do¬ 
minion.  They  succeeded  to  a  degree  beyond  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  people. 

These  farmers  of  Ontario  were  elected  on  a 
straight,  clear-cut  issue  of  agricultural  needs.  They 
did  not  boast  or  scream  or  demand  impossible  things, 
all  to  be  done  in  a  minute,  hut  they  made  up  a  fair 
and  straight  program  and  went  out  after  it.  The 
people  listened,  and  elected  them.  Of  course  the  old 
politicians  said  the  farmers  would  “slop  over”  and 
fail,  but  they  have  done  neither,  because  the  men 
representing  farm  interests  were  real  farmers,  and 
not  politicians  dressed  up  in  overalls!  Ontario  has 
shown  New  York  and  the  rest  of  America  how  to 
do  it.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  see  that  New 
York  farmers  have  a  chance  to  “do  likewise”  this 
year. 

K 

DURING  the  past  six  months  many  readers  have 
urged  us  to  discuss  the  Prohibition  amendment. 
We  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything  to  discuss. 
The  amendment  had,  as  we  believed,  been  legally 
ratified  and  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  as  any  other  line  of  that  great  docu¬ 
ment.  The  liquor  men  were  trying  in  every  way  to 
declare  this  amendment  unconstitutional,  but  we  felt 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  settle  the  matter  in 
due  time.  Therefore  we  gave  space  to  other  matters. 
The  court  lias  now  decided  for  Prohibition  on  every 
count  It  is  a  most  sweeping  decision — clear-cut  and 
definite.  Hereafter  the  manuf  .cture  and  sale  of 
“intoxicating  liquor”  is  a  crime  in  this  country.  The 
court  leaves  it  to  Congress  to  decide  just  what  “in¬ 
toxicating”  means,  and  Congress  has  gone  on  record 
in  placing  the  limit  for  beverages  at  one-lialf  of  one 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  Any  future  Congress  may  change 
that  standard  If  the  people  are  willing  to  elect  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Representatives  and  Senators  who  favor 
stronger  drink.  In  this,  we  think,  the  law  gives  the 
“wets”  all  they  can  fairly  ask  for.  If  the  majority 
of  Americans  desire  to  sell  and  drink  wines  and  beer 
they  have  the  power,  under  this  law,  to  elect  a  Con¬ 
gress  that  will  provide  a  more  liberal  enforcement. 
What  more  can  they  ask?  The  decision  was,  we 
think,  delayed  by  the  “wets”  through  legal  argu¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  likely  that  Elihu  Root  and  the  other 
great  lawyers  expected  to  nullify  the  amendment. 
They  must  have  known  better,  hut  they  did  delay  a 
final  decision  and  full  enforcement  until  the  whisky 
men  got  rid  of  their  stuff  at  an  extravagant  profit. 
At  any  rate,  so  far  as  law  and  constitutional  practice 
can  make  it  so,  this  country  is  now  “bone  dry.” 
There  will  be  some  “wet”  spots  for  years  to  come, 
but,  as  we  have  often  stated,  the  ultimate  effect  upon 
the  morality  and  business  interests  of  the  country 
will  he  good. 

* 

THERE  seems  to  *be  quite  a  little  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  bonus  or  extra  salary  which  New 
York  has  agreed  to  pay  school  teachers.  A  payment 
of  .$250  will  he  made  to  country  teachers  who  fulfill 
the  legal  requirements  and  receive  at  least  $20  per 
week  for  teaching.  A  synopsis  of  the  law  and  its  re¬ 
quirements  will  he  found  on  page  1102.  The  school 
teacher  should  he  reasonably  paid.  Teaching,  when 
faithfully  and  properly  done,  is  hard  work,  requiring 
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special  qualities  of  mind  and  body  and  temper  which 
many  of  us  do  not  possess.  The  profession  is  useful 
and  honorable,  and  ought  to  be  well  paid.  But  what 
about  the  good  old  days  when  we  taught  for  $25  a 
month  and  “board  around”?  Those  were  the  happy 
days  when  the  teacher  was  a  combination  of  profes¬ 
sor,  janitor,  policeman,  peacemaker  and  entertainer. 
He  probably  con  id  not  get  a  certificate  in  these  days, 
yet  the  generation  that  was  taught  in  those  little 
schoolhouses  has  shaken  up  the  world.  Without 
doubt  the  modern  teacher  is  more  up-to-date — includ¬ 
ing  the  salary  question. 

* 

THE  members  of  the  Agricultural  Conference 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  leading  farm  organizations  of  the 
State,  at  a  meeting  in  Syracuse,  .Tune  4.  declared  for 
an  open  and  aboveboard  policy  in  settling  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  of  the  State.  The  situation  which 
precipitated  this  most  commendable  act  upon  tlio 
part  of  the  board  was  the  resignation  of  Charles  S. 
Wilson  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  to 
whom  it  was  tendered,  in  keeping  it  quiet,  while 
various  members  of  the  council  attempted  to  sound 
out  sentiment  in  regard  to  his  successor.  Some  of 
the  farm  organization  leaders  fell  for  this  method 
of  procedure,  but  the  others  declared  that  it  was 
important  enough  for  the  responsible  leaders  to  con¬ 
sult  together  on  and  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  their 
members  before  they,  as  individuals,  committed 
themselves  to  one  candidate  or  another.  In  fairness 
to  the  farmers  they  could  take  no  other  course.  The 
meeting  at  Syracuse  was  the  result,  and  with  it  came 
the  first  information  that  the  farming  public  had  had 
that  a  new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  to  he 
selected.  The  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  this 
Commissioner  lies  with  the  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  The  president  of  the  council  is  Charles  E. 
Dana  of  Avon.  The  moral  right  to  advise  the  council 
lies  with  the  leaders  of  the  farm  organizations — the 
Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureau  Associations,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  other  groups,  who  are  working  on  the 
problem  through  their  Conference  Board.  The  final 
people  to  be  pleased  and  to  decide  this  big  question 
are  the  farmers  of  the  State,  whose  interest  will  he 
served  by  an  efficient  Commissioner. 

* 

Today  in  one  of  the  A.  &  P.  stores  I  asked  for  flour. 
The  manager  informed  me  that  flour  is  very  high  in 
price  and  very  scarce,  and  would  continue  to  be  so  as 
long  as  the  farmers  are  holding  their  wheat  for  higher 
prices.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  just  where  these  offend¬ 
ing  farmers  reside  who  are  holding  up  the  wheat? 

New  Jersey.  reader. 

IIESE  “farmers”  live  in  town  and  city.  Their 
occupation  is  to  “farm”  the  consumers,  and  they 
do  it  well.  They  know  how  to  run  a  harrow  right 
over  the  feelings  (and  pocket  book)  of  the  housewife, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  in  tlie 
stories  they  tell  about  those  robber  farmers.  There 
is  a  flood  of  wheat  in  the  country,  available  for  mill¬ 
ing.  The  greater  part  of  it  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  farmers  into  the  possession  of  dealers  and  specu¬ 
lators.  The  farmers  were  paid  a  price  decided  for 
them  by  the  government.  The  speculators  and  mill¬ 
ers  will  hold  the  wheat  off  the  market  until  they  get 
a  price  which  will  give  them  a  fearful  profit.  They 
hold  up  the  public  and  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  farmers  are  the  robbers! 

* 

THE  story  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  paid  to  ob¬ 
tain  delegates  to  the  National  Conventions  is 
enough  to  stir  up  the  fighting  blood  of  any  decent 
American.  Every  candidate  in  both  parties  appar¬ 
ently  spent  all  he  could  get,  or  at  least  his  managers 
spent  it  for  him.  And  of  course  the  people  want  to 
know  who  arc  his  managers,  for  no  servant  is  greater 
than  his  manager.  We  doubt  if  the  situation  is  any 
worse  now  than  in  former  years.  There  has  always 
been  more  or  less  bribery  au<l  purchase  in  politics. 
We  think  the  scandal  was  worse  during  the  first 
McKinley  campaign  than  now,  but  several  things 
have  happened  to  force  such  tilings  out  into  the  open. 
In  spite  of  what  the  cynics  and  the  “managers”  say, 

I  he  public  is  clean-minded  about  such  things.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  such  publicity  as  we  are  now  getting 
would  not  have  been  possible.  The  business  of  buy¬ 
ing  nomination  or  election  has  been  forced  more  into 
the  open.  It  is  harder  to  buy  and  sell  as  was  done 
in  the  old  caucus  and  convention.  The  present  dis¬ 
closures  do  not  prove  that  primary  elections  have 
failed.  They  do  show  that  the  system  or  plan  must 
be  changed.  As  it  stands,  the  primary  gives  a  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage  to  the  candidate  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  jfund.  Formerly  money  was  spent  secretly. 
Now  the  political  managers  are  able  to  use  all  the 
arts  of  advertising  and  all  the  games  for  “accelerat¬ 
ing”  public  opinion  by  buying  the  newspapers.  These 


things  are  possible  only  to  the  men  with  a  barrel  of 
money.  The  poor  man  is  shut  out.  lie  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  this  political  game  of  matching  dollars.  Yet 
the  primary  election  system  is  essentially  superior  to 
the  old  caucus  and  convention  plan.  The  people  will 
not  go  back  to  the  old  plan,. but  will  find  a  way  to 
improve  the  new  one.  And  “ivc  have  got  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves No  use  in  sitting  down  and  growling  at  cor¬ 
ruption  and  bribery  and  then  expecting  those  who 
benefit  by  such  things  to  reform  them  !  Doing  it  our¬ 
selves  means  making  a  personal  and  patriotic  sacri¬ 
fice  if  need  be  to  control  the  party  primary  and  nom¬ 
inate  clean  men  of  our  own  stamp.  The  It.  N.-Y.  will 
waste  no  time  in  general  shouting  or  cursing  at  polit¬ 
ical  conditions.  We  shall  offer  the  voters  of  New 
York  State  a  chance  to  show  their  power  for  clean 
government.  First  there  will  he  a  referendum  vote 
for  a  proper  candidate  for  Governor.  Then  as  a 
result  of  that  we  hope  to  secure  a  solid  backing  by 
farmers  in  the  primary  for  a  party  candidate  who 
will  stand  for  what  we  need.  We  ask  all  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  true  political  reform  to  help  in 
showing  the  possibilities  of  our  present  elective  sys¬ 
tem. 

* 

THIS  year  thousands  of  farmers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  proper  supplies  of  limestone. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  lime  in  the  earth’s  surface, 
but  it  must  be  taken  out  at  one  point,  crushed  or 
burned  and  carried  to  another  point,  where  it  is 
needed.  Thus  transportation  plays  an  all-important 
part  in  the  use  of  lime.  This  past  season  transpor¬ 
tation  broke  down,  and  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  lime  to  farmers.  Many  of  the  latter  waited  too 
long  in  sending  their  orders,  and  thus  could  not  get 
supplies  in  time.  This  shortage  of  lime  will  be  felt 
in  farm  production  for  several  years,  because  it  will 
cut  down  the  clover  crop  and  thus  affect  every  other 
crop  on  farms  where  a  rotation  is  followed.  There 
seems  no  use  expecting  any  great  improvement  in 
railroad  service.  That,  service  seems  to  have  broken 
down  under  so-called  government  control.  The  most 
practical  plan  is  for  the  lime  dealers  to  gather  big 
supplies  of  lime  at  central  points  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  before  crops  are  to  be  shipped.  Such  supplies 
can  he  distributed  later  with  a  shorter  haul.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  help  in  this,  too,  by  ordering  their  supplies 
now.  This  season’s  experience  must  show  us  all  that 
we  must  order  all  our  supplies  of  fertilizer,  packages 
or  machinery,  far  ahead  of  time  if  we  expect  to  get 
them  in  season. 

* 

ON  June  1G,  1920,  our  old  friend  Prof.  W.  A. 

Henry  reached  the  age  of  70  years.  We  cannot 
let  this  birthday  pass  without  attempting  to  express 
something  of  the  affection  and  appreciation  which 
our  people  have  for  this  useful  man.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  most  of  us  wait  too  long  to  say  the  things  which 
we  feel  about  our  friends.  One  kindly  word  of  appre¬ 
ciation  spoken  in  the  ear  of  the  living  is  worth  more 
than  an  entire  oration  spoken  above  the  dead.  We 
make  no  attempt  to  write  a  biography  of  Prof. 
Henry  or  to  catalogue  his  list  of  achievements.  IJis 
life  has  been  a  long  round  of  service  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  particularly  to  f annex's,  lie  was  one  of 
Ihe  pioneers  in  agricultural  education,  and  he  wrote 
chapters  into  the  history  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  which  will  ever  stand  as  monuments  to  a 
modest  yet  great  and  strong  career.  The  great  work 
of  this  useful  mail  is  not  proclaimed  from  the  house¬ 
tops  or  forced  into  public  attention  by  a  brass  hand. 
There  Is  no  need  of  that,  for  the  work  which  Prof. 
Henry  did  so  quietly  and  so  well  has  grown  into  the 
memory  and  thought  of  grateful  country  people  as 
naturally  as  the  grass  and  the  cattle  and  the  t  rees 
have  become  a  part  of  the  farms  and  the  farm  homes 
which  he  has  helped  to  improve  and  inspire.  And 
therefore,  without  parade  or  any  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  we  greet  Prof.  Henry  at  three  score  and  ten 
and  offer  him  the  love  and  good  wishes  of  half  a 
million  readers. 


Brevities 

I.\  parts  of  Arizona  grafting  the  English  walnut  on 
black  walnut  lias  become  u  large  proposition. 

Every  report  indicates  a  wheat  crop  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  That  crop,  however,  was  above  the 
average. 

We  cannot  think  of  a  place  on  any  Eastern  h"’11 
where  the  addition  of  some  phosphate  to  manure  would 
not  pay. 

Some  reports  from  New  York  State  say  farmers  an 
“getting  up  by  new  time  and  working  late  at  night  . 
the  Lord’s  time  !” 

Killing  woodchucks!  The  surest  way  is to  Hiivi 
some  good  shot  with  a  rifle  wait  for  them  at  about  da  - 
break  or  late  afternoon  and  shoot  them.  If  you  can  pms 
up  all  but  one  hole,  bisulphide  of  carbon  put  down  mio 
the  run  will  get  them. 


Qbe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Replies  From  Candidates  for  Governor 


We  are  giving  all  who  care  to  do  so  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  farm  as  an  indication 
of  their  fitness  to  represent  farm  interests  in  the 
affairs  of  state.  These  letters  must  have  suggested 
comment  by  farmers  who  do  not  aspire  to  office,  and 
if  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  do  so  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  space  to  their  expressions  also.  The 
more  our  plain,  practical  farmers  consider  and  dis¬ 
cuss  these  problems,  the  more  progress  we  will  make 
in  the  affairs  of  the  farm. 


GEORGE  F.  WARREN 

I  do  not  know  to  what  political  party  ho  belongs,  but 
believe  he  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
practical  farmers.  I  have  noticed  that  no  other  one 
speaker  at  all  the  Farmers’  Week  gatherings  has  as 
large  audiences.  He  is  himself  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  of  Central  New  York.  lie  also  knows 
from  personal  experience  what  farming  is  like  under 
the  most  limited  conditions,  which  gives  him  wide 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  all  farming  conditions, 
lie  has  the  brain,  the  culture,  the  broad  education,  the 
wide  knowledge  of  world  conditions  to  represent  ade¬ 
quately  all  the  people  of  the  Empire  State. 

farmer’s  wife. 


FROM  EUGENE  II.  PORTER 

1.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  Points  1,  5,  7,  S  and  9 
of  the  referendum. 

2.  I  approve  of  a  revision  of  the  agricultural  law 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  conform  to  the  present 
standards  and  requirements  of  State  and  nation,  and  to 
make  the  same  clearer  and  more  definite. 

2.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  election  of  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  or  a  Commissioner  of  Foods  and 
Markets  by  direct  vote.  Such  a  method  might  easily 
select  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  who  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  whatever  of  agricultural  conditions  or  who  not 
only  lacked  sympathy  with  the  farmers  of  this  State, 
but  would  be  absolutely  ouf  of  touch  with  their  needs 
and  requirements.  The  duties  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Foods  and  Markets  require  the  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions,  as  well  as  of  transportation  and  mar¬ 
keting  in  the  cities.  The  Commissioner  should  likewise 
be  a  student  of  economical  conditions  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  economy  and  their  history. 
Few  men  are  qualified  for  such  a  position  and,  if  elected 
by  the  people,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  make  him 
a  follower  of  popular  movements,  even  though  they  run 
counter  to  economic  laws.  In  my  opinion  both  of  these 
offices  should  be  kept,  removed  from  partisan  politics 
rather  than  injected  into  them.  We  have  already  had 
too  much  polities  in  connection  with  the  food  matters 
of  the  State. 

f-  .1  am  strongly  in  favor  of  permitting  farmers  to 
kill,  birds  or  wild  animals  when  necessary  to  protect 
their  property,  but  not  to  sell  or  transport  the  birds  or 
animals  killed. 

G.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  general  improvement 
of  the  country  roads  of  the  State  along  less  expensive 
lines  than  of  the  main  thoroughfares.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  vital  necessities  of  the  State  is 
a  general  improvement  of  the  country  highways. 

30.  I  am  obliged  to  answer  No.  10  negatively  in  its 
present  form.  The  present  system  of  distribution  is 
one  which  has  grown  up  for  a  long  period  of  vears 
Also  only  a  small  portion  of  the  products  sold  in’  New 
York  City  come  from  New  York  State.  This  State  must, 
deal  with  economic  laws  and  conditions  affecting  not 
only  New  York  State  hut  those  of  the  entire  United 
States  and  of  the  world  as  well.  The  State  should  not 
attempt  by  any  fiat  to  make  any  sudden  or  great  change 
in  these  conditions.  Changes  must  he  brought  about 
carefully,  following  economic  laws.  The  State  should 
investigate  conditions,  offering  its  services,  promoting 
better  agencies,  and  regulating  when  possible,  for 
definite  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  co-operation  and 
along  scientific  lines. 

31.  Question  31,  like  30  or  12,  presents  great  prob¬ 
lems.  the  solution  of  which  is  most  difficult.  The  huge 
system  of  transportation  now  in  existence,  established 
by  years  of  growth  and  experience,  may  not  without 
disaster  be  suddenly  or  violently  reconstructed,  nor  may 
proper  and  adequate  terminal  markets  be  at  once 
created  in  our  great  centers.  Rut  the  major  defects  and 
evils  of  our  transportation  system  are  now  pretty  clearly 
understood,  both  by  economists  and  leaders  in  business, 
and  the  urgent  need  of  the  establishment  of  properly 
equipped  terminal  facilities  in  our  important  cities  is 
acutely  realized  by  all  intelligent:  men.  Reform  in  these 
matters  will  move  with  steadily  increasing  speed  and 
power  as  step  after  step  is  taken.  Already  a  number 
ot  our  cities  are  moving  determinedly  towards  securing 
adequately  equipped  terminal  markets,  and  the  defects 
,  0,ir  transportation  methods  are  now  being  taken  up 
by  many  strong  organizations  determined  upon  the 
betterment  of  conditions.  The  State  must  do  its  part, 
it  must  jirevent  discrimination  against  the  farmer  and 
secure  free  access  to  all  markets.  When  possible  and 
wso  if  should  establish  rules  and  regulations.  It  must 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  economic  laws,  and  it 
”u/*  be  remembered  that  all  these  matters  reach  far 
o  i  side  the  boundaries  of  the  State  and  that  its  authority 
and  power  are  limited. 

,Tn  t,R*  light  of  past  experience  municipal  control 
enterprises  bns  failed  in  most  instances  to 
commend  itself  to  impartial  observers.  The  probability 
a,n,d  economical  distribution  of  milk  bv  citv 
J  n  wou  d  ®eom  to  be  remote.  The  advisability  of 
sffinroa  ?pure  of.COIltr°l  by  city  or  State  should  he  con- 
diHfriin.fi  j  f  ls.,v°  .question  but  what  the  cost  of  the 
cxcesHiv  . 10,1 -p'!,  011  K  1,1  .New  York  and  other  cities  is 
tiie  pnn.fl  ,  xhau-stive  investigation  lias  clearly  shown 
rcniedi iV  "  !lns  *"?h  cost  »ud  indicated  the  needed 
sufTifinnfi  r<vaus<>  *  bis  work  has  already  been  done  on 
•im  It} t’PT'i  scale  to  yield  dependable  results,  I 

Sl  it..  '  la  do”btf<il  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a 
cost  of  1,11,11  'for  the  determination  of  the 

with  ,  lk  distribution  in  New  York.  We  know  now 
•lull  whnf  ?£inJate  oor  root  ness  where  the  waste  occurs 
ex  e Wmmii  iOS-T  ar<V  Moreover,  the  cost  of  such  tin 
to  he  :r,talplant  would  he  very  large,  as  it  would  have 
rp,'  "ducted  on  a  large  scale  to  be  of  value. 

the  i.rr,Kiln '  "V  11  !'■  ^ate  are  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  snrJd.r  °f  •ta,kniK  ot  tbe  surplus  of  milk  during 
of  Hr-1,ta?d  ul  eliminating  waste  at  the  point 

oi  pioduction.  Their  work  in  this  regard  should  he 


encouraged  by  the  State.  In  this  connection  the  dairy¬ 
men  may  be  able  themselves  to  handle  the  problems  of 
distribution  in  the  villages  and  smaller  cities  in  the 
State.  As  a  rule  the  problems  of  distribution  in  the 
larger  cities  should  be  handled  by  the  people  of  those 
cities  themselves.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  price¬ 
fixing  of  milk  as  un-economic  and  un-American.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  as  to  increase  of 
wages  and  costs  of  material  in  our  big  cities  vitally 
affect  the  price  of  milk,  and  until  these  are  lowered  the 
greatest,  possible  reduction  may  not  be  had. 

EUGENE  II.  PORTER. 


The  N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Resigns 

Charles  S.  Wilson  has  resigned  as  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  July  1.  Commissioner  Wilson  went  into  the 
department  in  1935  from  a  teaching  position  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  under  appointment  from 
Governor  Whitman.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Council,  he  lias  retained  the 
position  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council.  The  young 
professor  was  without  training  or  experience  for  the 
position.  By  nature  he  was  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  sinister  influences  that  always  beset  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Yet  no  young  man  ever 
faced  a  State  service  with  more  apparently  alluring 
prospects  and  promises.  None  ever  faced  a  job  witli 
a  more  sincere  purpose  to  make  good.  Winsome  in 
person,  honest  in  every  fiber,  and  hopeful  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  approached  his  new  duties  with  every 
promise  of  success.  He  had  been  assured  that  he 
would  be  given  a  free  hand  to  organize  his  forces 
for  the  best  results.  The  'assurances  would  have 
been  accepted  with  mental  reservations  by  a  more 
experienced  man  of  the  world.  The  young  student 
accepted  them  at.  face  value.  He  was  soon  disillu¬ 
sioned.  When  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council  was 
organized,  Charles  II.  Betts  and  Charles  Wieting 
entered  the  department  and  manipulated  it  polit¬ 
ically.  W  ith  the  passing  of  the  Whitman  adminis¬ 
tration  they  assumed  full  authority.  Chaos  and 
confusion  have  been  the  inevitable  results. 

Demands  were  made  for  purely  political  appoint¬ 
ments.  Commissioner  Wilson  refused.  He  was 
threatened.  He  hesitated,  then  consented.  Charlie 
Wilson  couldn't  get  mad  or  fight.  Governor  Whit¬ 
man,  George  Glynn  and  Billy  Orr  had  a  free  hand 
after  the  first  surrender,  and  they  used  it  with  full 
power  and  effect. 

Every  honest  student  of  the  subject  in  the  State 
knows  and  admits  that  under  the  present  form  of 
organization  the  Agricultural  Department  is  hope¬ 
less.  Created  under  the  pretense  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  was  to  be  taken  out  of  politics,  the 
council  has  been  from  the  first  dominated  by  poli¬ 
tics.  In  themselves  the  members  of  the  council  are' 
fully  up  to  the  average  of  our  citizenship  in  honesty 
and  ability.  Left  to  themselves  they  would  serve 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  No  doubt  they  do  it  as 
well  as  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  but  they 
are  part  of  a  system.  They  are  political  factors  in 
the  hands  of  a  selfish  political  organization.  Not 
one  of  them  could  antagonize  political  policies  and 
remain  at  his  post  for  long.  YTet  if  the  people  de¬ 
termined  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  council  it 
would  take  six  consecutive  victories  at  the  polls  be¬ 
fore  a  majority  of  the  council  could  he  changed. 
Their  only  recourse  then  would  be  to  throw  it  into 
another  political  organization  that  would  be  no  bet¬ 
ter.  While  we  tolerate  this  system  it  matters  little 
who  is  the  Commissi  oner  *of  Agriculture.  Under  the 
present  system  no  really  large  man  could,  with  any 
self-respect,  hold  the  position  six  months.  Until  the 
system  is  changed  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
who  is  made  Commissioner. 


The  New  York  State  Food  Problem 
Association 

The  recently  organized  New  York  State  Food 
Problem  Committee  is  already  at  work.  At  a  recent 
meeting  it  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Lusk 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  to : 

Investigate  the  existing  condition  of  the  food  supply 
originating  from  the  farms  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
including  the  difficulties  of  farmers  in  obtaining  adequate 
seed,  fertilizer,  farm  implements,  or  other  supplies 
requisite  for  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  the  producing  of 
crops,  also  the  supply  of  labor  on  the  farms  to  aid  in 
(heir  operation  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops;  also 
the  condition  of  animal  products  from  such  farms,  the 
transportation  of  farm  products  to  the  markets,  the 
market  conditions,  including  the  handling  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  by  markets,  cold  storage  warehouses,  commission 
men,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  speculators,  rehandlers  and 
retailers,  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  next  session  such 
legislation  as  may  be  appropriate  to  remedy  the  existing 


evils  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

1  he  Lusk  Committee  has  accepted  the  suggestion 
and  is  now  on  the  work.  It  would  seem  that  the 
problem  had  already  been  fully  investigated,  but  it 
is  important  to  get  the  facts  before  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  itself,  and  to  get  initiation  for  needed 
legislation  from  them.  The  committee  presents  this 
opportunity. 


A  Question  About  Milk  Tests 

I  should  like  a  little  information  as  to  what  may  he 
done  under  the  following  circumstances  with  our  milk 
situation  : 

In  our  small  town  are  two  milk  concerns  one  a 
farmers  factory,  using  a  vat  test,  and  a  milk’  station 
conducted  by  New  York  people,  using  an  individual  test. 
Each  farmer  is  paid  according  to  his  own  milk  test. 
I  p  to  about  the  first  of  May  our  farmers’  milk  about 
here  was  testing  3.6,  3.8  and  4;  since  then  an  abrupt 
ehange,  their  milk  testing  3,  3.1  and  3.2.  I  draw  my 
milk  to  this  latter  factory;  previous  to  May  1  my  tests 
were  3.6  and  3.8;  now  3  or  3.2,  and  in  these  cases 
practically  the  same  cows’  milk  was  delivered  ;  in  some 
eases  higher  test  cows’  milk  was  delivered  since*  .May  3 
1  he  vat  test  at  the  farmers’  factory  is  3.6.  We  should 
like  to  know  why  all  this  difference.  Is  it  possible  for 
us  to  secure  a  State  test,  an  official  test,  which  would 
be  correct.  Isn  t  there  someone  at  Albany  or  someone 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
who  could  be  secured  to  look  into  this  matter  and  test 
the  milk,  to  see  that  this  company  pays  according  to  a 
correct  test?  Is  it  possible  anything  can  be  done  about 
this.'  VV e  should  like  your  advice.  e.  j.  f 

New  York. 


Under  the  agricultural  law  the  buyer  of  the  milk 
is  required  at  the  request  of  the  producer  to  take 
composite  samples  in  duplicate  and  subject  them  to 
the  same  treatment.  At  the  time  the  test  for  fat  is 
to  be  made  the  buyer  must  give  the  producer  or  his 
agent  his  choice  of  the  two  samples.  The  producer 
may  then  send  this  sample  within  10  days  to  the 
head  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  at  Cornell  University, 
properly  marked  for  identification  and  accompanied 
with  his  full  name  and  address.  The  department 
head  at  Cornell  will  test  the  milk  for  fat  and  send  a 
report  within  10  days  to  the  producer.  The  buyer 
is  also  required  to  reseal  the  composite  sample  from 
which  the  test  was  made,  and  hold  it  for  10  days  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  test  it. 

Both  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  have  authority 
to  take  samples  and  test  the  milk. 


Our  suggestion  would  he  that  the  producers  at 
your  plant  notify  the  buyer  at  the  plant  through  the 
secretary  of  your  local  branch  that  you  wish  him  to 
prepare  two  composite  samples  for  each  patron,  and 
that  you  require  him  to  give  you  a  choice  of  the  two 
samples  for  your  own  test,  leaving  him  the  other 
sample  for  his  test  ;  or  if  the  local  branch  does  not 
take  it  up  you  can  make  the  demand  on  your  own 
account,  and  in  either  ease  send  the  sample  to  Cor¬ 
nell  for  test  and  report.  The  warm  weather  will  not 
affect  the  composite  sample. 

The  person  testing  the  milk  is  required  under  the 
law  to  have  a  license  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  request  to  him  would  probably 
result  in  an  investigation  by  him.  He  has  power  to 
revoke  the  license  on  evidence  of  dishonesty  or 
inaccuracy. 

These  losses  in  the  test,  and  weight  of  milk  are  a 
severe  drain  on  the  resources  of  dairymen.  Indi¬ 
viduals  may  protect  themselves  in  the  way  indicated, 
above,  but  the  correction  of  the  abuse  generally  is 
clearly  a  function  for  the  organization. 


The  Tax  on  Sales 

\  arious  associations  are  at  work  devising  schemes 
for  changing  the  income  tax  law.  The  pres¬ 
ent  system  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  and  we 
do  not  consider  it  fair  in  all  details.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  arrange  such  a  complicated  system 
which  would  be  entirely  fair  from  the  start.  The 
scheme  now  proposed  is  to  levy  1  per  cent  tax  on  all 
sales.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  pass  the  tax 
right  along  to  the  “ultimate  consumer,”  who  is 
usually  the  farmer  or  the  housekeeper.  Thus  the 
farmer  would,  in  the  end,  be  made  to  pay  most  of 
the  taxes  levied  on  goods  which  lie  finally  buys.  Yet 
when  it  came  to  selling  farm  produce  a  tax  of  3  per 
cent  on  his  sales  would  not  be  fair  to  the  farmer, 
since  he  has  no  way  of  passing  the  tax  along  to  the 
next  man.  As  a  rule  the  farmer  must  take  what 
the  buyers  offer  him,  while  the  price  which  he  must 
pay  is  decided  for  him  by  others.  Thus  a  fanner 
would  pay  his  own  tax  on  what  he  sold,  and  pay 
other  taxes  in  the  increased  price  which  he  must 
pay. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Just  Before 

Though  he  that,  ever  kind  and  true, 

Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you. 

Your  whole  long,  gusty  lifetime  through 
Be  gone  a  while  before. 

Be  now  a  moment  gone  before. 

Yet  doubt  not,  soon  the  seasons  shall  re- 
store 

Your  friend  to  you. 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner— still 
He  pushes  on  with  a  right  good  will, 
Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  hedge  and 
'  hill, 

That  self-same,  arduous  way — 

That  self-same  upland,  hopeful  way. 

That  you  and  he.  through  many  a  doubt¬ 
ful  day. 

Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead, 

But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead. 

And  nearer  to  the  end, 

So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend, 

Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this 
friend 

You  fancy  dead. 

Push  gaily  on.  strong  heart!  the  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile. 

He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile. 

Till  vou  can  overtake; 

And  strains  his  eyes  'to  search  his  wake, 
Or  whistling,  as  he  sees  you  through  the 
brake, 

Waits  on  a  stile. 

—ROBERT  TOOTS  STEVENSON. 

* 

“Serf  satin”  is  a  glossy  cotton  ma¬ 
terial  with  a  satin  finish  that  has  been 
used  to  make  bathing  suits  for  several 
seasons.  It  is  quite  heavy,  and  is  now 
used  to  make  white  separate  skirts.  It 
washes  well,  retains  its  gloss,  and  is  quite 
practical  for  this  purpose.  Like  all  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  it  is  quite  high-priced,  usually 
over  a  dollar  a  yard.  Separate  white 
skirts  are  more  in  vogue  than  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Many  of  them  are  of  fancy  silks, 
but  the  skirting  cottons  are  regaining 
popularity. 

* 

The  thunderstorm  season  is  here,  and 
many  rural  dwellers  will  be  considering 
the  advantages  of  lightning  rods  and  their 
method  of  installation.  Excellent  advice 
on  this  subject  is  contained  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  842,  “Modern  Methods  of  Pro¬ 
tection  Against  Lightning.”  by  Roy  N. 
Covert,  issued  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Materials  and 
methods  of  installation  are  fully  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  bulletin  will  be  found 
helpful  whether  the  equipment  is  pur¬ 
chased  complete  from  a  dealer,  or  as¬ 
sembled  with  'the  idea  of  reduced  cost. 
The  bulletin  advises  the  services  of  a 
professional  for  such  work  as  proper  in¬ 
stallation  (requires  accurate  knowledge 
and  experience.  Copies  of  this  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Publications,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

$ 

A  local  paper  published  in  Ocean 
County,  New  Jersey,  recently  printed  an 
item  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
May  28  was  “Clean-up  Day  at  Old  Zion”  ; 
in  other  words,  people  were  uniting  to 
put  the  local  cemetery  in  shape.  Men 
and  women  interested  were  to  meet, 
bringing  grubbing  hoes,  axes,  scythes, 
rakes  and  shovels,  and  also  baskets  of 
food.  The  women  agreed  to  get  the  din¬ 
ner  in  shape,  the  only  condition  being  that 
“If  you  don’t  woi'k,  you  don't  eat.”  This 
seems  a  good,  practical  way  of  improving 
the  cemetery  just  before  Memorial  Day. 
There  are  too  many  neglected  rural  grave¬ 
yards,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  of 
efforts  toward  their  betterment.  Several 
correspondents  have  offered  suggestions 
on  this  subject.  It  is  a  very  different 
problem  from  those  suburban  cemeteries 
with  a  paid  superintendent  and  regular 
hired  labor,  where  not-  only  neatness  but 
attractive  landscape  gardening  is  paid 
for  by  the  corporation  revenues. 

Cucumber  Preserve  and  Sweet  Pickle 

Preserved  Cucumber. — Take  small  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  slice;  put  salt  on  them  and 
let  stand  overnight.  Then  put  layers  of 
cucumbers  sprinkled  with  black  and  white 
mustard  and  celery  seeds,  a  tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil  and  half  cupful  of  vinegar. 
Follow  'this  process  until  the  jar  is  full, 
then  put  away  and  use  when  cold. 

Sweet  Pickles. — Put  cucumbers  in  salt 
water  over  night.  Heat  in  weak  vinegar 
and  put  in  cans.  Make  sweet  pickle  of 
vinegar,  sugar  and  mixed  spices  to.  taste, 
and  pour  over  them.  Before  putting  on 
tops  put  two  tablespoons  of  mustard  in 
each  2-qt.  can.  1IKS- M- 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

The  promised  reductions  in  prices  have 
come  in  many  lines,  and  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  once  more  to  tag  goods  displayed 
in  the  windows  with  their  selling  price. 
For  a  long  time  the  leading  shops  have 
omitted  pricemarks  on  window  displays — 
this  being,  we  must  admit,  the  only  sense 
of  modesty  regarding  prices  that  we  have 
observed. 

Silk  separate  skirts  recently  seen  at  a 
special  sale  for  $10  were  of  natural  pon¬ 
gee  and  white  or  flesh  crepe  de  chine. 
They  were  knife-plaited  or  box-plaited 
models,  finished  at  the  waist  with  elastic 
belt. 

Women’s  riding  habits  of  natural  tan 
linen  were  noted  at  $22.50.  The  coats 
were  Norfolk  and  paddock  models,  with 
reinforced  breeches. 

Pongee  smocks  in  the  natural  color  of 
silk  were  seen  at.  a  special  price  of 
$7.50.  They  were  piped  with  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color  and  hand-embroidered  on  neck 
and  sleeves.  These  were  a  slip-on  style 
with  kimono  sleeves.  They  were  just 
about  the  style  of  the  kimono  blouse  pat¬ 
tern  9827  in  our  issue  of  April  3,  but  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  hips  like  pattern  9890 , 
in  issue  of  March  20.  being  belted  in  the 
same  way.  Such  a  smock  is  cool  and 
comfortable,  and  decidedly  smart  for  sport 
and  country  wear.  Linen  or  solid-colox*ed 
Japanese  crepe  is  very  nice  for  such  a 
smock,  which  may  be  worn  with  white 
or  colored  wash  skirts.  For  a  young  girl 
a  pleated  skirt  of  plaid  gingham  with 
a  linen  smock  of  harmonious  color  makes 
a  pretty  and  practical  dress. 

Organdie  guimpes  consisting  of  collar 
and  vest  front  taking  the  place  of  a  waist 
with  a  suit  or  sport  sweater,  and  enable 
the  wearer  to  look  smart  and  keep  cool 
at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  pretty 
styles  in  organdie  from  $1.25  up.  Tucks, 
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regular  hours  for  feeding.  My  baby  is 
only  three  weeks  old,  but.  she  is  already 
on  a  regular  schedule,  and  is  so  good.  I 
change  and  feed  her  every  three  hours 
from  6  A.  M.  to  9  F.  INI.,  and  once  in 
the  night.  She  sleeps  most  of  the  time 
now,  as  every  healthy  baby  of  that  age 
should,  but  when  she  is  awake  she  can 
be  good  without  being  held  or  having  a 
nipple  in  her  mouth.  If  she  begins  to 
fret  I  simply  turn  her  on  her  other  side, 
or  lav  her  in  a  different,  place.  If  she 
doesn't  wake  up  when  feeding  time  comes 
I  waken  her. 

Mothers  are  more  inclined  to  dress 
babies  too  warm  than  not  warm  enough. 
Unless  we  have  an  abnormally  cold  Sum¬ 
mer  this  year  there  will  be  days  when 
my  baby  will  wear  only  a  warm  band,  a 
shirt  and  diaper,  through  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

Babies  are  more  apt.  to  chafe  in  hot 
weather,  and  I  know  of  nothing  better  for 
it  than  olive  oil.  Every  day  after  I 
bathe  my  baby  I  rub  some  in  the  creases 
of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  in  the  creases 
of  the  elbows,  under  the  kneels  and  in  the 
groins.  It  is  also  good  rubbed  on  the 
scalp,  to  prevent  “milk  crust,”  or  if.  the 
crust  has  formed  the  oil  loosens  it  so  it  is 
easily  removed.  I  use  a  tine-toothed 
comb  for  this,  but  baby  books  say  this 
should  not  be  done,  as  it  might  cause  ec¬ 
zema  if  the  skin  is  broken. 

There  is  any  amount  of  good  literature 
on  infant  care  obtainable,  but  we  busy 
housewives  find  it  much  easier  to  read 
the  short  articles  we  find  in  our  favorite 
papers  and  magazines  from  time  to  time. 

MRS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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9080.  Long  wuisted 
dress  for  misses  and 
small  women.  1(>  and 
18  years.  10.18.  De¬ 
sign  for  separate 
rose  motif  to  be 
used  for  any  trim¬ 
ming  purpose.  The 
10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide, 
3 >4  yds.  44.  Price 
of  each  pattern,  20 
cents. 


9984.  Slip-on  dress 
with  or  without  re- 
vers,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  4%  yds.  of 
material  30  in. 
wide,  4%  yds.  40  or 
44.  Width  at  lower 
edge,  1^4  yds.  Price, 
20  cents. 


Cucumber  Rings 

Is  this  the  cucumber  rings  asked  for? 
We  are  very  fond  of  it.  One  quart  cu¬ 
cumbers  .sliced  thin,  but  not  pared.  (I 
pare  mine.)  One  onion  sliced,  sprinkle 
with  salt.  Let  stand  three  hours.  Drain, 
add  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  14  teaspoon 
of  cloves.  %  teaspoon  of  turmeric  powder, 
a  dash  of  red  pepper,  one  tablespoon 
grated  horseradish  and  vinegar,  not  quite 
enough  to  cover.  Cook  slowly,  but  do 
not  boil.  JENNY  LIND. 

Select  firm  cucumbers,  cut  in  even 
rounds,  steam  over  salt  water  until  ten¬ 
der;  fill  in  jars.  Cover  with  pickle  syrup 
as  follows:  One  cup  sugar  or  two  cups 
sweet  syrup  for  each  quart  vinegar;  oue 
teaspoon  turmeric  ginger  and  any  other 
pickle  spices  preferred.  Have  pickles  hot 
and  syrup  hot.  If  necessary  add^  more 
syrup,  reheat  jar  and  contents.  Keep  iu 
a  cool,  dark  place.  MRS.  c.  c.  M. 

Two  Rules  for  Cinnamon  Buns 

Yeast  Cinnamon  Buns. — One  quart  of 
milk,  lard  the  size  of  a  walnut;  heat  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  melt  the  lard,  add  one  cupful 
of  yeast  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
sponge.  When  light  add  flour  for  a  soft 
dough  and  lighten  again.  Roll  out  in  a 
thin  sheet,  spread  with  butter,  then 
sugar  aud  cinnamon,  then  currants,  pat 
them  down  and  roll  up.  Cut  buns  across 
the  roll,  set  on  end.  raise  again  and  bake. 
When  done,  moisten  with  milk  aud  atgar. 


80  Glasses 
From  One 
Package 

A  package  of  Hires  Household 
Extract — 25c  at  your  grocer’s,  a  yeast 
cake  and  some  sugar.  These  will 
make  40  pints  or  80  glasses  of  the 
best  rootbeer  you  ever  tasted.  And 
it’s  so  easy  to  make. 

The  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks, 
herbs,  berries — and  pure  cane  sugar 
make  Hires  Household  Extract  pure 
and  healthful. 

Our  special  airtight,  patent 
bottle  stoppers  keep  the 
fizz  from  escaping  until 
you  are  ready  to 
drink.  Ydur 
S.  emcer  has 
them 


Be  sure 
you  get  this 
package.  It  brings 
you  the  genuine 
Hires  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 
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COFFEE 

- ,ER  DIRI - 
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FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 

In  5-lbs.  Lois  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb  — 5th  zone  39c  7n  M  IK 

Ih. — 6tb  zone  41c  Iti. — 7tli  zone 

43c  lb.— 8th  zone  45c  lb  Ground  Only. 

We're  acooptinsr  orders  from  families  direct  for  Ihlu 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y.RcHtauranta 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  torn 

Established  79  Years 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  IMssatistled 

Sterling  Textile  Mill*  Flagg  St.,  Clinten,  Ma<*. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2,75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street 


New  York 


frills  aud  lace  are  the  trimmings,  and 
they  are  seen  iu  pink.  blue,  heliotrope, 
yellow  and  ecru,  a  ■  well  as  white.  Many 
middle-aged  women  never  feel  "just 
right”  when  traveling  or  church-going  in 
a  dress  without  a  coat  or  wrap,  even  in 
warm  weather.  A  silk  or  cloth  jacket 
suit  worn  without  a  waist,  but  with  a 
smart  uet  or  organdie  blouse  combines 
comfort  with  a  trim  appearauce. 

Babies  and  Hot  Weather 

I  have  now  begun  the  raising  of  my 
fourth  bottle-fed  baby,  aud  I  would  look 
forward  to  the  hot  days  ahead  of  us  with 
some  misgivings  if  it,  were  not  for  the 
supply  of  castor  oil  I  keep  always  iu 
readiness  in  the  medicine  cabinet.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  words  of  our  doctor 
when  I  consulted  him  for  bowel  trouble 
in  my  first  baby.  “Castor  oil  is  the  first, 
last  and  only  remedy  for  ordinary  bowel 
trouble  in  children.  Give  her.  a  whole 
teaspoonful.  and  if  that  doesn  t  do  the 
business,  give  her  another  tomorrow,  and 
everv  day  until  she  is  all  right.  It  can’t 
hurt  her.”  Inexperienced  mothers  tire 
apt  to  say :  “Why  should  I  give  my 
child  a  laxative  Alien  his  bowels  ai'e  too 
loose  already?”  It  corrects  the  con¬ 
dition  bv  removing  the  cause. 

If  you  think  the  child  is  getting  im¬ 
proper  food,  change  it  by  all  means,  and 
it  is  well  to  weaken  the  food  anyway 
for  a  few  days,  but  give  a  dose  of  oil. 
Keep  the  baby’s  food  its  cold  as  possible, 
except  to  warm  it  when  it  is  fed.  and 
don’t,  don’t,  give  any  that  has  begun  to 
sour  the  least  bit.  It  is  better  to  give 
nothing  but  water  rather  than  sour  milk. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
to  having  a  good-natured  baby  is  to  have 


The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is  a 
real  money-saver.  It  uses  fuel  only  when 
you  want  a  fire  for  cooking.  The  moment 
the  match  is  applied,  you  can  have  intense 
heat  for  fast  cooking,  or  a  low.  even  flame 
for  simmering. 

Not  a  drop  of  oil  is  wasted,  for  the  long, 
blue  chimney  provides  the  necessary  draft 
for  perfect  and  complete  combustion,  and 
at  the  same  time  drives  all  the  heat  directly 
against  the  cooking  utensil. 

3,000,000  users  of  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stoves  are  independent  of  coal,  toood  and  ashes. 
They  come  in  1  ■  2,  3  and  4-burner  sizes. 

For  your  further  convenience  —  the  Neu) 
Perfection  H'ater  Heater  furnishes  hot  run¬ 
ning  water  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

JEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  HEATER 


For  be** 

M»«  Sows* 

Kerosene 
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Cinnamon  Buns  Raised  With  Bating 
Powder. — Two  cups  flour,  two  rounded 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  two  tablespoons  shortening,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon, 
two  tablespoons  washed  and  dried  cur¬ 
rants,  two  tablespoons  washed  seeded 
raisins,  one-half  cup  milk ;  sift  flour,  salt 
and  baking  powder  into  bowl,  rub  short¬ 
ening  in  very  lightly  with  tips  of  fingers, 
add  milk  slowly,  enough  to  form  stiff 
dough,  roll  out  one-half  inch  thick  on 
floured  board,  brush  with  melted  butter, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  dust  with  cinnamon, 
scatter  currants  and  raisins  and  roll  the 
same  as  jelly  roll.  Cut  into  1%-inch 
pieces,  place  with  cut  edges  upon  well- 
greased  pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  30 
to  35  minutes.  Remove  from  pan  at 
once.  This  recipe  makes  12  buns. 

MBS.  W.  F.  GAILLARD. 


Milk  Dishes 

Having  more  milk  than  I  could  per¬ 
suade  or  coerce  the  family  into  consuming 
in  liquid  form.  I  cast  about  for  novel 
ways  to  serve  it.  in  a  cooked  form.  Pigs 
and  hens  welcome  it,  but  so  much  has 
recently  been  said  by  doctors  and  the 
Government  as  to  the  worth  of  milk  as 
food  for  humans  that  I  hesitated  to  use 
it  thus,  at.  a  cost  of  about  10  cents  a 
quart,  even  though  price  has  dropped 
jn  the  trade.  The  climax  came  when  I 
read  of  a  California  doctor  putting  up 
milk  against  drugs  for  medicine  in  great 
quantities,  even  for  incurable  diseases — 
heretofore  so-called.  So  my  results,  es¬ 
pecially  in  way  of  cottage  cheese,  are  a 
matter  of  particular  pride  to  me. 

To  make  the  cheese,  which  I  use  as  a 
basis  for  several  dishes,  both  hearties 
and  desserts,  I  set  the  thick  sour  milk 
<m  back  of  stove,  where  it  slowly  warms 
and  separates  cheese  from  whey.  It  is 
not  tough  and  indigestible  then,  as  in 
case  of  quickly  heated  milk.  I  find,  too, 
that  most  milk  dishes  are  tenderer  and 
more  delicate  if  slowly  cooked,  also  eggs 
either  alone  or  combined  with  milk,  as  in 
omelet,  custard  and  bread  pudding. 

When  the  cheese  rises,  leaving  the  whey 
clear,  drain  and  press.  I  look  for  two 
teacups  from  a  gallon.  This  will  serve 
four  persons,  as  it  is  very  hearty,  being 
the  essence  of  a  quart  of  milk  for  each 
serving.  To  be  at  its  best,  blend  with 
a  tablespoon  each  butter  and  rich  cream, 
season  and  serve  with  such  lighter 
hearties  as  green  vegetables  and  greens. 
If  one  likes  mace,  pepper,  onion  flavoring, 
mint,  any  or  all  of  these  will  combine 
well  to  detract  from  the  cheesy  taste, 
though  some  like  it  unflavored.  As  a 
variant,  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg, 
bound  with  bread  crumbs  and  fried,  is 
relished,  or  combined  with  the  regulation 
omelet,  or  stirred  into  an  unsweetened 
custard  and  baked  it  still  retains  its 
title  to  hearty.  To  improve  and  “length¬ 
en”  the  supply  of  cold  meat,  mix  it  with 
chopped  meat  of  any  kind  or  several 
kinds,  and  put  under  a  press.  It  cuts 
well  cold  as  a  meat  loaf,  but  said  loaf 
will  not  keep  as  long  in  warm  weather. 

A  delicious  sandwich  filling  is  made  by 
mashing  it,  three  parts  cheese  to  one 
part  hard-boied  egg.  seasoning,  and  soften¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  butter  enough  to 
spread.  Fill  crackers,  white,  graham  or 
brown  bread  slices.  Chopped  mint  or 
bay  leaf  gives  this  an  excellent  tang. 

In  salads  and  in  esealloped  dishes,  like 
scalloped  potatoes,  cottage  cheese  may  be 
used  everywhere  that  plain  cheese  finds 
favor.  But  the  dish  that  finds  favor  with 
nearly  everybody  is  a  dessert,  given  when 
the  foregoing  courses  are  rather  light 
and  bulky.  It  is  a  pudding  made  of  milk 
thickened  with  a  very  little  cornstarch 
to  bind  the  cheese.  Lacking  the  starch, 
make  a  white  sauce  with  flour,  or  gelatin 
will  do  nicely.  Flavor  with  a  generous 
handful  of  shredded  cocoauut,  or  chopped 
fresh  cocoanut.  Grated  cocoa  will  do 
instead.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream. 
Fresh  fruit  of  any  kind  may  be  stewed 
in  it  in  place  of  cocoa — berries,  plums, 
raisins,  pineapple,  citrus  fruits,  grated 
peel  and  all.  These  latter  are  best 
served  with  whipped  cream.  Until  you 
have  tried  it,  you  cannot  imagine  how 
delicious  the  plain  pudding,  made  either 
with  cornstarch  or  with  gelatin,  can  be  if 
crushed  strawberries  raw,  are  stirred  in 
after  removing  from  fire,  sweetened  and 
chilled  and  served  with  cream. 

Among  my  many  attempts  to  serve  up 
much  milk,  baked  Indian  pudding  ranks 
high.  You  know  how  it  is  made — yellow 
meal  scalded  with  milk,  a  lot  of  molasses 
added,  pinch  salt,  cooked  first  in  double 
boiler,  then  several  hours  in  oven.  Serve 
with  unsweetened  cream  and  nutmeg. 
At  time  of  serving  stir  in  some  cottage 
cheese.  Some  like  apples,  quartered  and 
baked  with  the  pudding.  When  the  fruit 
is  included,  this  makes  a  well-balanced 
meal  by  itself,  especially  if  whole  milk 
rather  than  skimmed  goes  into  the  crock, 
though  cornineal  contains  a  goodly  per¬ 
centage  of  fat,  and  the  cream  for  sauce 
makes  up  for  what  the  separator  takes 
out.  And  have. you  tried  a  little  cottage 
cheese  in  steyjs  and  chowders — fish 
chowder,  corn  showder,  etc.,  adding  at  the 
last  minute?  lji.uan  tbott. 


More  About  Scrapbooks 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
regarding  scrapbooks  on  page  015.  by 
'  n.Y  I.  too,  have  saved  clippings 

o'  all  kinds  for  many  years,  and  when 
the  time  came  that  T  couldn’t  work,  I 
began  to  make  scrapbooks.  I  use  old. 
well-bound  ledgers  of  a  size  that  will 
Hold  three  columns  of  clinpings.  with  a 
i!s”rvln  about  one  inch  next  to  the 
T  °’,t'  out  the  extra  leaves  care- 
ln  ‘y.  Laving  a  stub  of  ahon*’  one-half 
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inch,  keeping  the  book  thin  enough  so  as 
not  to  strain  the  binding.  I  use  library 
paste ;  trim  each  clipping  carefully  and 
write  in  ink  on  a  space  of  each  item, 
either  top  or  bottom,  the  date  of  the 
publication  from  which  the  clipping  was 
taken.  One  book  I  have  of  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  history  or  things  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  which  I  think  will  be  readable  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  But  the  book 
I  love  best  is  the  oue  telling  about  the 
old  friends,  as  well  as  new  ones.  Births, 
marriages,  deaths,  removals  and  changes 
are  here  recorded.  Many  of  these  clip¬ 
pings  are  from  the  “old  home  town”  pa¬ 
pers,  which  I  carefully  look  over  as  it 
comes,  and  save  items  of  people  I  know 
or  have  onee  known. 

Mixed  with  these  items  are  many  poems 
by  well-known  authors  and  some  illustra¬ 
tions.  I  often  paste  in  photographs,  es¬ 
pecially  with  obituaries.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  cut  or  portrait  in  the  paper  with  the 
notice,  or  I  am  able  to  get  a  photograph 
and  remove  it  from  the  card  and  paste 
that  in.  Thus  I  save  the  face  of  many 
an  old  friend  which  would  in  time  go  into 
the  discard. 

One  of  my  first  books  I  was  dissatisfied 
with,  so  I  cut  out  each  leaf  and  soaked 
them,  one  at  a  time,  in  water,  which 
loosened  the  paste ;  then  I  dried  the  clip¬ 
pings  between  blotters  and  began  over 
again.  I  find  it  is  better  to  paste  one 
or  two  leaves  at  a  time  on  both  sides, 
putting  blotters  between  the  pages  so 
they  will  dry  slowly.  I  use  blotters  full 
size  of  the  page.  I  then  place  the  book 
under  some  heavy  books,  or  other  weight 
so  the  pages  will  dry  smooth  and  will  be 
much  better  to  look  at.  Some  of  the 
older  books  I  pasted  too  fast,  and  some¬ 
times  I  used  poor  paste,  so  the  leaves  be¬ 
came  wrinkled  and  uneven.  Besides  the 
enjoyment  I  have  had  in  making  this  kind 
of  scranbook,  I  find  it  a  useful  book  for 
reference,  and  helps  me  to  remember 
many  things  that  occurred  in  the  long 
time  past.  e.  x.  bbooks. 


Notes  from  the  Ginger  Jar 
Liver  Gravy 

Parboil  liver  five  minutes,  take  it  out 
into  chopping  bowl  and  chop  fine.  Return 
to  skillet  and  put  in  a  lump  of  butter  and 


Embroidery  Designs 
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1001.  Design  for  embroidering  the  front 
and  sleeves  of  a  blouse.  Banding  is  also 
given,  l’riee  of  transfer,  20  cents. 


brown  it,  then  add  milk,  pepper  aud  salt, 
and  thicken  with  flour.  mbs.  o.  p. 


Canning  Mushrooms 

Will  you  reprint  the  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  mushrooms  by  cold  pack?  The 
one  described  three  years  ago  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  MBS.  L.  M.  X. 

The  following  is  the  recipe,  which  has 
proved  very  successful :  Select  fresh  young 
mushrooms;  wash  carefully  and  boil  in  an 
enamel  kettle  for  45  minutes;  fill  cans 
with  mushrooms  aud  add  very  light  salt 
water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top ;  close 
the  jar  after  usual  directions,  and  process 
for  75  minutes  at  228°,  5  lbs.  pressure,  or 
three  hours  in  water-bath  outfit. 


Economy  Cake 

A  good  cake  for  sugarless  days  is  the 
following:  One  cup  molasses,  "one  cup 
buttermilk,  *4  cup  sugar  or  syrup,  oue 
tablespoon  shortening,  one  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon,  ginger  and  soda. 
I  often  leave  out.  the  spices  and  use  two 
tablespoons  of  cocoa  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  A  fine  icing  for  this  cake  is  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  very  stiff. 
Add  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  and  Li  teaspoon  of  cloves,  also 
sugar  to  stiffen  enough  to  snread  nicely. 

mbs.  s.  H.  Y. 

Pickled  Walnuts 

Will  you  tell  me  just  when  and  how  to 
pickle  green  walnuts?  b.  h.  m. 

Gather  the  walnuts  while  young  and 
green,  but  of  good  size,  before  the  center 
hardens ;  cover  with  strong  cold  brine  and 
leave  for  a  week,  changing  the  brine  every 
other  day.  Drain  from  the  brine  and  lay 
between  two  cloths  to  dry ;  then  pierce 
each  nut  with  a  long  needle.  Then  cover 
with  cold  water  and  leave  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  After  this  so  king,  drain  and 
pack  in  small  jars.  P<r  ver  them  scald¬ 
ing  hot  vinegar,  prepa/,  the  following 
proportion  :  Four  quarts  ,.f  vinegar,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  three  dozen  cloves,  three 
dozen  black  pepper  corns,  IS  whole  all- 
snice  aud  12  blades  of  mace,  all  boiled  in 
the  vinegar  for  five  minutes.  Seal  jars 
r-'d  h  t  stand  two  months  before  using. 


America— a  Westclox  alarm 

THE  America  paved  the  way  for  Big  Ben’s 
success.  Thirty-four  years  ago  it  was  the 
only  Westclox  alarm.  It  entered  the  field  as 
the  unknown  product  of  an  unknown  maker 
and  pushed  to  the  front  on  sheer  merit. 

Bringing  out  other  Westclox  did  not  dim 
its  success.  America  still  tops  the  sales  record. 

Trim,  alert,  honest,  this  clock  laid  down  a 
policy  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  A 
policy  all  Westclox  follow — quality. 

We  are  proud  of  America  and  of  the  con¬ 
struction  principle  that  America  pioneered 
which  stands  back  of  Westclox  success: 
needle-fine  pivots  of  polished  steel  that  re¬ 
duce  friction.  Westclox ,  on  the  dial  and  tag  is 
the  mark  of  a  faithful  timekeeper. 

Western  Clock  Co.— makers  of  Westclox 
La  Salle  and  Peru,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — InsistI 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  SalicylicacitL 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Save  Your  Money 

$3-98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
ami  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
we  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Just  What  You  Want  For  Summer  Footwear 


CANVAS  WELT  SHOES  In  Brown  and  Olive 
Grey — with  a  full  leather  tip,  solid 
eather  inneraole,  can  be  retapped, 
aud  taps  sowed  on.  Either  leather 
or  Neoliu  soles.  every  pair  of  the 
Kooiiu,  carrying:  a  guarantee 
from  the  Goodyear  Tire  aud 
Kubbcr  Company.  „  . 

MeT% ce 

Men’s  Sizes.  6-11  $3.95 
s  Sizes,  l-5'/2  3.50 
Liltle  Men's  Sizes. 

8-13'/2 . 2.95 

Parcel  Post 
Prepaid 


Mail  Your  Order  To4»v 
Delay  means  Disappoiu^eot 

Bank  Rrj'*r*nc**  .* 
Bros' klon  National  Bank 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 


TheB.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brocton,  Mas*. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  BETTER  Silage— at  LOWER  Cost* 
Flywheel  and  Cylinder  Types— and  sizes 
to  match  your  present  power --Kerosene, 
Gasoline  or  Steam— from  four  H»  P.  up. 


’ERE'S  a  suggestion  that  will  mean  money 
in  your  pocket  if  you  follow  it  out.  Just 
write,  asking  Who  sells  Ross  Cutters  in  my  locality?” 

We  will  send  you  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes 

on  this  silo-filling  proposition.  We  will  prove  to  you  >.hat 
the  Ross  will  not  only  save  you  money,  time  and  trouble, 
every  fall,  but  will  earn  you  bigger  profits  every  winter  by 

furnishing  more  succulent,  more  palatable  and  more  nutritious  silage  for 
your  stock.  We  will  explain  why  the  Ross  cuts  clean  always”  keeping 
the  natural  juices  in  every  slice  of  silage. 

A  one-cent  stamp  is  all  it  costs  to  get  the  facts  before  you.  Your 
name  on  a  postcard  will  bring  you  the  story  of  the  simple,  powerful, 
smooth-running  and  clean-cutting  Ross.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 
We’ll  send  Catalog  and  the  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  528  Warder  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

J.  !B.  NORTON  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Distributor 
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SWINE 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc. 

Pine  Plains,  New  York 

ANNOUNCE  their  first  offering  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  bred 
to  farrow  during  August  and  September.  They  are  large, 
smooth  and  combine  rare  feeding  and  breeding  qualities.  We 
offer  a  few  choice  Spring  boars  and  gilts.  Write  for  prices. 

FREDERICK  C.  MINKLER,  Vice-Pres. 
Pine  Plains  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


•VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

A  few  fall  boars  bred  from  the  Big  Type 
at  $50,  $75  and  $100  each.  50  Spring  pigs  ! 
Boars,  sows,  pairs,  trios  at  $20  per  pig  and 
up.  sired  By  sons  of  Prince  Big  Bone  and 
Rajah  and  out  of  BIC  TYPE — PROLIFIC 
SOWS.  Now  ready  to  ship. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Writ*  for  prepaid  prices  on 

WESTERN  BRED 

Typl  Chester  White  Pigs 

either  sax.  Recorded  free.  Prize  winning  blood  lines. 
V.  R.  CLARK,  Caroline  Deoot,  N- Y.  (Formerly  Friend.  Nebr.) 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Alep  bred  gilts, 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  *50  each. 
Young  boars,  grade  stock.  (J  *20 

I3RANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Braedreth.  Hew  York 

Registered  Chester  Whites  l0parS‘ “1(f 

Gilt*  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winner*.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr..  Penllye.  P*.  H.  I.  Drayton,  Prop. 


Chester  White  Pigs"“d,'',“k"0“' 

r-.«v>mnAATr  «n  a  DU  lin.nl. 


FN  N Y  BROOK  FARM. 


_  $7.60  E  ach  . 
Auilthtowa,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Reg  O.I.C.  Pigs 

Large,  smooth  type.  ARDBAB KB 


Silver  strain.  February 
and  March  Farrow. 

SB  BROS.,  BUffltnt.wn,  Penn. 


tstered  Cheater  White-  »nil  O.  I.  C.  Pig*  Write 

e.  -  Eugene  P.  Rogers.  Wayvillb.  New  Yokr 


leg-  O.  I.  C.V  Special  on  Boars,  $10.50  8  wke.  Reg. 
I  Free.  Sat.  guaranteed.  It.  HILL.  S»Q'**»  Fall,,  N*w  York 


BERRYTON 


DUROC 


Can  give  you  everything 
you  ever  wanted  in  a 
Size  with  qua  Tty  is  our  specialty.  Home  of  Berry  ton’s 
Orion  Cherry  King.  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Atlanta. 

BERRYTON  DUROC  FARM 

Berry  ton,  Georgia 

John  M.  Berry,  Pres.  A.  E.  Wright,  Oen.  Mgr. 


Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Growthy  young- 
aters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 


Daily  Bros. 


Manito,  Illiuoie 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Yo-i  can’t  beat  the  blood  that  produced  the  “  Sensa¬ 
tion  "  family— it’s  purple.  Ditto  “Critics.”  If  you 
don’t  like  the  sound  of  these,  try  Orion  C.  K.  We 
have  them.  Will  book  orders  for  June  1st  delivery. 
*25  and  more.  Roy  McVaugh,  Mgr..  Kinderhook,  N  T. 


DUROC  JERSEYS  &  rio'n. 

Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Cherry  King- 
~  fender 

N»w  T*rk 


Registered  Duroc- Jersey  Pigs  !>‘e" 

stock.  815  each.  BIFRNIIAM,  n..t  Wlnttold. 


Duroc  and  P.C.  Pigs  8.  0.*Week»r‘  ^cGra*?'  Ohio 

Big  Type  Poland- China  HOGS 

Selling  out  on  account  of  death  in  family.  Brood 
Sow*  from  four  to  (even  hundred  lbs.  and  a  thous¬ 
and  lb.  herd  Boar.  Also  young  pigs. 

D.  F.  CRISMAN  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  TAMWORTII  SWINE  Write 

REYNOLDS-LYliROOK  FARMS  C0.,R,F.  D.N$.  1 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Will  sell  iu  lots  of  from  one  animal  to  Car-Loed. 

AU  pure-bred. 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C,  Minkler 


Trouble  with  Pigs 

I  have  had  considerable  trouble  with 
my  brood  sows  and  little  pigs.  I  am 
feeding  middlings,  and  when  the  pigs  are 
a  few  weeks  old  they  scour  and  fade  away. 
A  few  have  died/  In  previous  years  I 
have  fed  ground  oats  and  have  had  no 
trouble.  I  am  sending  a  sample  of  mid¬ 
dlings.  H.  A.  Q. 

While  middlings  in  themselves  are  es¬ 
pecially  well  suited  for  supplying  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  grain  ration  intended  for 
young  pigs,  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  upon 
them  exclusively  as  a  source  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  more  desirable  to  use 
equal  parts  of  middlings  and  finely  ground 
oats,  to  which  might  be  added  a  sprinkling 
of  tankage,  or.  say.  10  per  cent  of  oil- 
meal.  and  this  would  best  be  given  in  dry 
form  rather  than  diluted,  and  mixed  with 
water.  In  fact,  the  self-feeder  affords 
the  best  means  of  supplying  this  feed  to 
young  pigs.  Middlings  iu  themselves  are, 
of  course,  palatable,  but  they  are  not 
easily  digested,  and  are  very  apt  to  cause 
exactly  the  condition  you  have  indicated. 

Pigs  should  be  brought  gradually  to  a 
full  feeding  of  gram.  The  sows  likewise 
should  he  fed  consistently  of  the  same 
material,  for  any  digestive  disorders  ex¬ 
perienced  among  sows  nursing  pigs  would 
immediately  make  trouble  with  the  young 
pigs.  Then  again  the  quality  of  middlings 
available  is  of  low  grade,  being  largely 
ground  bran,  and  this  includes  sweepings 
and  other  residual  mill  products.  It  is 
always  advantageous  to  put  as  much  va¬ 
riety  as  possible  in  the  mixture,  even 
though  it  is  intended  for  young  pigs. 

If  the  youngsters  are  hand-fed.  smaller 
quantities  at  a  time  and  more  frequent 
feeding  during  their  early  growing  stage 
would  be  more  likely  to  do  away  with  the 
digestive  disorders  and  scours.  If  they 
are  still  suffering  from  this  complaint 
deny  tlipm  all  feed  for  a  full  day,  theu 
supply  them  with  a  scant  feeding  that 
contains  about  15  per  cent  of  raw  linseed 
oil..  This  will  purge  rhe  system,  after 
which  they  can  be  put  back  on  a  normal 
ration,  which  might  consist  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats  and  middlings,  to  which 
eight  per  cent  of  tankage  or  12  per  cent 
of  oilmeal  is  added. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

1.  I  have  bought  six-weeks-old  pigs, 
without  the  sow.  Will  you  please  send 
me  a  ration  for  them?  2.  My  cow,  re¬ 
cently  fresh,  gave  18  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  Now  she  lias  gone  down  to  eight 
quarts.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what 
can  I  do?  She  gets  the  same  amount,  of 
feed  as  before.  m.  j.  b. 

1.  Unless  the  pigs  are  particularly 
well  grown  the  best  results  will  not  fol¬ 
low  weaning  them  when  they  are  six 
weeks  old.  It  is  more  economical  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  for  them  through  the  agency 
of  their  mother  duriug  this  age.  There 
is  danger  of  stunting  pigs  when'  they  are 
weaned  so  young  unless  they  have  had 
access  to  a  self-feeder  or  have  been  nib¬ 
bling  away  at  some  feed  provided  for 
them  in  a  protected  creep.  A  grain 
ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  hominy, 
finely  ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings, 
to  which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of 
meat  meal,  digester  tankage  or  oilmeal, 
would  provide  a  growing  ration.  The 
pigs  should  be  fed  frequently,  say  four 
times  a  day,  until  they  are  two  or  three 
weeks  older,  when  they  might  be  fed  but 
three  times  a  day.  Do  not  dilute  this 
mixture  too  much  with  water,  but  rather 
prevail  upon  the  pigs  to  eat  it  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  slop  rather  than  to  drink 
it  in  tli  form  of  a  thin  swill.  The 
youngsters  should  uot  be  eonfineu  iu  too 
small  a  pen,  else  it  will  be  filthy  and  tin- 
sanitary,  and  infection  of  one  sort  or 
another  may  interrupt  normal  digestion. 

2.  Concerning  your  dairy  cow,  a  drop 
from  IS  to  eight  quarts  in  a  relatively 
short  period  is,  of  course,  discouraging ; 
however,  there  are  certain  cows  that -main¬ 
tain  their  full  flow  of  milk  only  a  very 
short  time  and  drop  rather  suddenly  from 
a  reasonable  amount  to  a  stinted  quan¬ 
tity.  As  you  have  uot  indicated  what 
grain  ration  you  have  been  feeding  it  i*> 
not  easy  to  suggest  the  cause.  A  ration 
consisting  of  too  much  corumeal  and  not 
enough  protein  would  have  a  tendency  to 
dry  the  cow  off.  as  she  would  put  on  a 
surplus  of  flesh  and  would  fail  to  take  to 
milk  production.  Now  that  grass  is  avail¬ 
able  it  is  possible  that  she  will  increase 
her  flow,  yet  it  is  the  experience  of  dairy¬ 
men  that  once  a  cow  drops  down  iu  her 
flow  of  milk  and  stays  down  for  any 
length  of  time,  particularly  during  the 
middle  of  her  lactation  period,  it  is  not 
easy,  even  though  a  well  balanced  ration 
is  supplied,  to  restore  the  larger  produc¬ 
tion. 

If  your  cow  has  access  to  pasture  or  is 
tethered  on  the  lawn  or  yard,  continue 
feeding  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corumeal  and  gluten  meal.  Feed 
one  pound  of  this  grain  to  each  four  or 
five  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  grain 
as  the  amount  of  milk  increases.  If  the 
flow  does  not  increase  as  the  grain  is  in¬ 
creased  reduce  the  amount  half  a  pound 
a  day,  and  thus  determine  where  the 
dividing  line  between  increased  and  de¬ 
creased  production  may  be  found.  The 
addition  of  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats 
to  this  ration  would  add  variety,  and 
oftentimes  cows  are  sensitive  to  this 
quality  iu  a  feeding  ration. 


|  V  BERKSHIRES 

URGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

We  offer  big,  stretchy,  September  boars,  weigh¬ 
ing  350  pounds  in  hard  breeding  rig.  November 
boars  weighing  200  to  250.  These  will  measure 
up  in  scale  and  size  with  the  best  boars  of  any 
bretd.  They  are  from  litters  of  ten  to  fourteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE, N.Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires,. 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Service  Boars  8neIyF*2u° 

sired  by  Patnioor  Rival.  This  pig  ie  weli 
grown,  is  very  typy,  of  good  length  end  will 
make  a  fine  animal.  One  boar,  pest  year,  a 
proven  breeder,  eood  size  and  type.  Both 
are  priced  right.  A  few  bred  gilte  and  spring 
pigs  to  offer. 

Patmo  >r  arms,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  for  sale  boars  and  sows,  all  ages,  from  our  May¬ 
flower  Epochal,  son  of  Epochal  the  imported  boar.  Thu 
strain  brings  the  price.  1  have  eight  strains  that  have 
great  size.  Boars,  two-year-old,  800  lbs.  Sows,  eighteen 
months,  600  and  700  lbs.  Bred  gilts,  250  lbs.  to  *00  lbs.  This 
herd  has  showed  at  the  largest  Fairs  and  will  be  seen  at 
all  of  the  largest  Shows  this  year.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  all  that  doubts  this  statement.  This  herd  was  seen 
at  Picture  Shows  last  year.  My  prices  are  right. 
LU1N  P.  KENNEDY.  Mentor.  Ohio 


Anedjo  Berkshire 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


Mi*  F pm  oi* Why  don'‘ you  9et s,arted 

lvll  et  <11  Illul  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Gome  to  DELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  tea,' 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers  prices.  Apply  to 
C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 
Richard  H.  Stone.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  g?,®; 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  lows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  June  and  July.  Orders  taken  for 

boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Westwood,  Mass- 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  VP  KS 

$12.50.  Parentage  Sire— May  Belle  Rivoleer.  Dam— 
Highwood  Belle.  I'll  A s.  B.  SEEM,  Ver*  Cm,,  l.rb  lj-h  Co.,  r*. 


BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  see 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


D..  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Gitts  seven  mo*, 

nog.  DBlKSnircS  old.  Pigs  all  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
SlIADV  Sll>»  IlKKD  -  HUBBARDSVn,  .K,  Nkw  York 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  bows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Hie  D  p*  Berkshires.  Address  i.  E.  WATSON,  MirHtdilc,  Conn. 


SWINE 


Registered  0.  I.  C. — For  Sale 

1  sow  due  to  farrow  Aug.  10.  1  sow  due  to 
farrow  Sept,  “8.  1  sow  due  to  farrow  with 
2-week  old  pies.  1  sow  with  3- week  old  plga. 

They  are  nice  large  smooth  type  and  extra  good  mother! 
that  produce  large  Utters,  PRICK  RIGHT. 

Dairymen’*  League  Co- Operative  Ail’n,  Inc.  VERNON,  N/Y. 


Duroc  Hogs  With  Quality  and  Breeding 

line  young  pigs  *ired  by  Red  Devil,  rich  in  Col’*  blood 
on  both  side*.  Two  Extra  flue  young  Gilt*  now  br*d  to 
College  Pathfinder,  lie  by  l’athflnder’*  Model,  by  Path¬ 
finder.  We  have  got  the  goods. 

It.  II.  Townsend  A-  Sons,  Interlaken,  N.  Y 


For  Sale-Reg.  O.  I.  C.SWP 

Also  our  herd  boar,  C.  C.  Schoolmaster  No.  81495  and 
several  pigs  6  wks.  old.  IkX  0.  TOWNSB.il),  BUmphU,  N.  I. 


MyPoIand-Chinas  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX.  Oinkury.  Conn 


Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

her  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
dumber.  Write  for  prices.  A.  A.  SCHOFELl,  Msuveltsn,  N.f . 


Well  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs  ^oYbVo"^ 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  O.ilning,  N.Y.  1*1. 38*  BnlroliH 


DOGS 


Airedales.Gollies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dog* 

Trained  male  docs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6e.  for  large  instructive  list  of  vjha» 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  low* 

Collie  Puppies  Fcmalcs,$l* 

Also  poultry,  bares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggsnnd  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  want!. 
Catalog  Free.  U.  A.  Souder,  Selleraville,  Pa. 

PIR  SALE  Two  Female  AIREDALE  PUPA- 

Slred  by  International  Champion  Kootenai  i  htuook. 
Datn  of  Champion  King  Oorangstr  iiii.  whelped,  \prti 
nth.  Price,  $25  each  0.  K.  MEAD.  We.W.KI.  N*»  Tort 


‘Pk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Four  Thousand  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Quarts  of  Milk 
per  Year 

The  big  yield  cow  is  the  only  cow  that 
will  ever  make  dairying  profitable  in  the 
United  States.  The  dairy  farmers  of  Hol¬ 
land  have  blazed  the  way  to  a  successful 
national  dairy  industry  with  their  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  cows  that  average  between 
9.000  and  10,000  lbs.  of  mik  per  pear. 

Imagine  our  cows  averaging  4.500 
quarts!  Our  farmers  would  then  be  able 
to  make  the  finest,  best  and  cheapest  milk 
on  earth,  just  as  the  Hollanders  do  now, 
and  prosperity  would  abound,  for  every 
quart  would  mean  profit. 

Send  for  Fx-ee  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

150  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BULLS 

high  grades.  A  carload  of 
that  you  may  want.  Ji 
heifer  calves,  SCO 
express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
2,000  satisfied  customers, 
send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
81’OT  FARM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tutly,  N.  V. 


Ready  for  Service 

Bull  Bom  November  15,  1918 


Bire,  a  son  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy  (10(1  A.  R.  O. 
daughters)  and  his  dam.  a  22-lb.  Jr.,  4-year  old 
daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekirk  Prince:  (100  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  9 above  30  lbs.)  Dam  is  a  19. 52-lb. 2-yr.  old 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Korndyke  Pontiac  Artis  (7 — 
30-lb.  daughters.)  Fine  individual  more  white  than 
black.  Tuberoulin  tested.  Price  8200. 


H.  R.  FOSTER  CATATONK,  N.  Y 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Illcre  is  a  show  bull  born  in  April.  His  sire  is  a  son  j  I 
of  King  Lyons  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis.  I 
His  dam  is  a  25-lb.  three-year  old  daughter  of  1 1 
Johanna  King  Segis,  who  is  by  a  son  of  King  Segis,  I , 
out  of  a  former  world's  champion  10-lb.  cow.  | 

There  is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King  |  ' 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster.  .  I 

Write  for  price  and  pedigree.  .  I 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.F.D.  No.  2.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  , ' 

aAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Holstein  Bull  Calf 


Calf  offered  May  32  is  sold 

We  now  offer  Bull  calf,  King  Pietertje  Aaegie 
Wayne.  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
(147  A.R.O.  daughters,  113  A. K.  Sons.) 

Price  875  F.  O.  It.  Heifer  Calves  $100  up. 

Bunny  Brooli  Farm 
Winterton.  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  JJJj 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N  Y, 

HolstciieVrioslan  llelfer  and  ItnllCalTea.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 

Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8RQWNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N  T. 


For  Sale-5  Cows,  7  Heifers 

Holsteins.  GUY  W.  MICHAEL.  R.  0.  No.  2.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  J  LK9L  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale- Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

So'' of  Tiddlewink’s  Noble.  Grandson  of  the  great 
tl.i.OOO  bull,  Noblo  of  Oakland.  Dam  Gamloge's 
Iiudlewioks,  614.7.4  lbs.  fat  in  one  year.  Price  right 
for  immediate  sale.  Pedigree  sent  on  requost. 
SUNSET  HI  EL  FARM,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

_ Addrooa,  N.  Oaklky,  Manager 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Iloxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


1 


TUNIS  SHEEP  -Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rentod  my  farm  am  offering  in v  entire  llock  of 
Registered  sheep  for  sale.  J.  .N.  MolMIbUSOJi,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  'iSk 

Kiuu  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

FnrSaln  lte¥-  Hampshire  sheep,  rams  and 

I  Ul  OdlB  E\v  K8.  Apply  OPHIU  KAKM,  I'urohaie,  N.  ¥. 

1  Flock  of  Black  Face  Mountain  or  Angora  Sheep 

imported  stock,  and  sheep  raised  from  the  imported 
stock.  Please  write  for  information. 

xoucg  Farm,  Hurnaitle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 

n'XAINK  YEARLING  It  All  8  of  highest  quality, 
v  8!rY,<;  "No'v  York  2,”  Champion  Delaine  Ham  at  New 
lork  State  Fair  both  iu  1918-1919.  Also  same  quality  ltam- 
Douillet  yearling  ltums  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  “  Pre¬ 
mier*  lock  of  Rambouillets.”  C.  0. PATTRIOGE  A  SONS,  Perry, N.Y. 


Oilmeal  to  Replace  Roots 

Here  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  we  do 
not  grow  rape,  and  depend  on  roots  for 
our  bulky  succulence.  Roots  ax-e  becom¬ 
ing  a  difficult  cx’op  to  grow,  as  the  forests 
have  been  cut  away  and  we  have  more 
dry  spells  and  blight.  The  root  crop  last 
year  was  a  failure  everywhere.  I  had 
no  x'oots  myself  to  feed  my  horses  and 
young  stock  and  sheep  last  Winter,  and 
I  began  to  look  around  for  a  succulent. 
I  was  advised  to  use  molasses  feed,  and 
even  molasses,  but  molasses  at  $1.20  a 
gallon  is  dear  succulence.  The  molasses 
feed  did  not  appear  to  supply  the  suc¬ 
culence.  so  I  tried  oilmeal.  old  process, 
and  I  think  I  hit  it.  It  is  expensive,  $90 
a  ton,  but  not  much  need  be  used.  I 
think  my  idle  horses  and  other  stock  did 
as  well  on  the  oilmeal  as  roots.  I  mixed 
a  couple  of  handfuls  of  the  oilmeal  with 
the  oat  feed  for  the  horses,  and  mixed 
the  oilmeal  with  wheat  hi-an  for  the  cows. 
For  sheep.  I  mixed  oilmeal,  bran  and 
oats.  With  only  one  Winter’s  experience 
in  depending  on  oilmeal  for  succulence, 
I  cannot,  speak  absolutely,  but  it  looks 
to  me  now  that  I  could  stop  giving  roots 
altogether.  Roots  are  very  expensive  to 
grow  and  store.  It  is  difficult  to  hire  a 
young  Canadian  to  get  down  on  his  knees 
to  thin  and  weed  turnips  or  mangels,  and. 
what’s  more,  with  the  zero  weather  it  is 
hard  to  keep  them.  Can  oilmeal  take  the 
place  of  roots  in  general  stockraising  in  a 
cold  climate?  j.  a.  m. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

It  would  scarcely  be  safe  for  you  to 
conclude  that  the  addition  of  oilmeal  to 
your  ration  intended  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  had  replaced  the  succulence  pre¬ 
viously  supplied  by  mangels.  It  is  tine 
that  oilmeal  is  a  laxative  feed,  and  that 
it  will  improve  any  ration  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  but  it  is  not  succulence  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  free  oil  has  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  excretory  sys¬ 
tem.  the  protein  itself  is  easily  digested, 
and.  whether  it  is  fed  to  chickens  at  molt¬ 
ing  time,  or  to  horses  during  the  Spring 
of  the  year,  or  to  dairy  cattle  during  any 
season  of  the  year — it  is  bound  to  evidence 
itself  by  means  of  smoothing  up  the  coats 
and  bringing  about  a  general  tone  to  the 
system  and  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  animal. 

Roots,  of  course,  do  this  in  a  general 
way,  hut.  if  I  should  choose  between  the 
two  feeds,  between  the  production  of 
roots  for  feeding  livestock  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  oilmeal  in  a  mixture,  I  should 
certainly  eliminate  the  roots  and  turn  to 
oilmeal  as  an  agency  for  supplying  pro¬ 
tein  and  improving  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animal.  Of  course,  you  are 
aware  that,  horses  do  not  require  any 
succulent  feed.  The  excessive  labor  cost 
in  the  production  of  mangels,  or  any  of 
the  so-called  root  crops,  makes  them  al¬ 
most  prohibitive,  and  you  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  do  not  include  some  oil¬ 
meal  in  your  grain  mixtures,  and  reduce 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  amount  of 
roots. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  WashinQtonville.  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns  f.  p.  seymour,  8  uoo'Jiown,  om» 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowei.l,  Mass 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSITY  FARM,  Burlington,  Vt. 

offers 

Junitxr  Jersey  herd  sire,  2  yrs.  old. 

Pure  bred  Dexter  bull,  2  yrs.  old. 
Ayrshire  herd  sire,  3  yrs.  old 
Ayrshire  bull  calves  Holstein  bull  calves 
O.  I.  C.  Service  boars 


For  Sale— Milch  Goats 


Al-o  Kids. 

W.  BATES.  W-  F.  D.  No.  3.  Sowcrvillt. 


N.J. 


Wantsd 


You u*  Hod  Foxex.  Will  pay  $5  each  and  ex- 
pressnge.  Wsi.  G.  Mkkion,  Ward,  Penn. 


RABBITS 


FLcmian  umsis.  k.h.  HcLoLAN 
AMERICAN  BLUES,  «0*  *hov 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH.  ^1^19 

were  offsprings  of  my  foundation  sto< 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N. 

Ojfieial  Judo •’  a nd  President 
N.  B.  A  r.  Assn.  of  America,  It 


Flpmkh  Riant  Rahhite  13 and  15-lb.  stock.  Bred  by 
ritJmiMl  UianinaDDITS  Reliable  Breeder.  Fed.  Write 

Brooksyde  Babbitry  Co.  R  Miller,  Pres.,  390  Haledon  Ave..  Paterseu,  M.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Flemish  Giant  Rabbits.  Young:  and  matured 
Stork.  Pedigreed  and  Registered.  H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  Somerville,  N.  J 


For  Sale 


1*L\CK  KIItKRIAX  HARKS. 

W.  J.  W  1IKKLK,  424  Princeton  Road.  Fltebktirg\  Mas*. 
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ERNSEYS 


Pro  ducts 


A  striking  endorsement  of  the  Guernsey  is  made  by  the 
great  number  of  cow  testing  association  supervisors  who 
select  the  breed  when  they  start  farming.  A  former  Min¬ 
nesota  supervisor  writes:  “The  economical  producing 

abflity  of  the  Guersey  struck  my  admiration  immediately. 
In  my  Association,  one  herd  of  Guernseys  led  all  herds  for 
being  both  the  highest  producing  herd  and  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  producing  herd  for  the  year.”  Send  for  our  free  book¬ 
lets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Box  60  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  IQ  High  St„  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CONYERS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
FOR  SALE ! 


Choicely  bred  grad©  heifers  and  cows  for  sale  sired  by  our  registered  bulls* 
Also  a  few  registered  cows  and  two  yearling  resisted  bulls* 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision,  a  beautiful  lot. 


CONYERS  FARM 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'A,  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .'.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Guernsey  Bulls 


B  I  G 

Bargains  in 

In  order  to  make  room  I  must  sell  10  bulls.  Sired  by 
my  great  May  Rose  bull,  ami  dams  of  the  Ledyard 
Ray  family.  This  combination  gets  size,  type  and 
production.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Herd  Federal 
tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OTTO W. POST  owaico'LySS  ENSEN0RE, N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 


List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and 


Send  for  Sale 
12  mos.  old. 

•onstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Bos  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Grade  Guernsey  Heifers 

From  six  months  to  two  years  old.  Some  bred 
and  some  not  bred. 

Rollwood  Farm.  Guilford,  Conn. 

sail  Well  Bred  Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

One  year  old.  Masher  and  May  Rose  blood.  Dam,  a 
choice  young  cow  not  tested.  Price.  100  dollars 
crated  and  delivered  at  express  on  D.  &  II.  Ry. 

C  8.  l’HKLl’8,  K.  D.  3,  Gannevoort,  N.Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Rose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  31  SO  to  $360 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  BUY 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

at  famous  prices,  -Ve  Plus  Ultra.  Gov.  of  the 
Chene  and  Glenwood  breeding.  Certified  tuber¬ 
culin  test  accompanies  every  animal. 

EDGEYVATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  lb  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smith ville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  Xew  York 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  one\?o: 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  fields. 
James  E.  van  Alstynb, 


Kjnperhook,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf  KSS5: 


8UHNY BROOK  FARM, 


SmithtoAvu,  L.  I.,  .N.Y. 


For  Sale— One  HeiferandOne  BullCalf  G°u™y 

thoroughbred.  $60  and  $30.  H.  N.  FLEMING.  Erie,  P». 


ForSale-Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  ££15 S 

n>er.  Healthy  and  right  in  every  way.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Well  bred.  WALDORF  FARM.  North  Chaih.ni.  N.T. 


HORSES 


Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Stallion 

o-yrs.-old.  Price,  3100  Also  a  few  colts  from  1  to  2-yrs.- 
old  from  $46  to  $60  each.  H.  II.  BURGE,  Shoreham.Vt. 


ALL  DAY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

REG.  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  REG. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  ETC. 

For  MR.  FELIX  L.  HANLON,  AT  GREENORE  FARM 

On  Sumneytown  Pike,  Penllyn,  Pa.,  on  Phila.  &  Allentown  Trolley  2  Miles 
Ambler  or  Penllyn  Station,  P.  &  R.  R.,  20  Miles  North  from  Philadelphia 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1920,  at  9  A.  M. 

25  KEG.  GUERNSEY  Cows  and  Heifers  and  5  Bulls,  including  10  head  of  imported  cows. 
The  herd  includes  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Governor  of  the  Chene,  Polly’s  Pride, 
Golden  Nohle’s  Lad,  May  Kings’  Laddies  of  Chilmark,  Brilliant  of  the  Gree  II.  and  other 
equally  good  Guernsey  sires,  and  from  dams  of  the  best  Guernsey  lines.  3  cows  on  A.  R.  test. 

5  REG.  JERSEY  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  2  Bulls,  inc.  a  grandson  of  Noble  of  Oakland,  and 

the  cow  Queen  Hugo  of  Belle  Farm,  390049,  just  finishing  her  R.  of  M.  test  with  a  fine 
record. 

7  GRADE  JERSEY  cows  and  heifers. 

All  cattle  tuberculin  tested  May  6th  and  7th,  1920,  and  free  from  contagious  abortion. 

50  REG.  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  incl.  Epochal’s  Herdmaster,  262608,  a  son  of  Epochal;  Majestic 
Deader  3rd,  237961.  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd  and  grandson  of  Superbus,  6  young  boars 
sired  by  above.  Also,  Opportunity,  237706,  and  approx.  40  head  of  best  quality  bred  sows 
and  gilts,  many  sired  by  above  boars,  and  bred  to  the  opposite  line.  Also  young  stock 
from  spring  litters.  ALL  hogs  double  treated — spring  pigs  single  treated. 

6  high-grade  Percheron  and  Clydesdale  mares,  fillies  and  2  horses,  350  chickens,  ducks,  geese 

and  turkeys,  29  Dorset  sheep  and  lambs.  Case  9-18  tractor,  Ford  and  Pierce  Arrow  trucks, 
Dodge  Runabout,  5  H.  P.  motor,  2  gas  engines. 

95  acres  of  growing  corn,  oats  and  grass,  100  bu.  oats,  250  bu.  corn. 

3  hay  wagons,  cattle  wagon,  3  manure  spreaders  and  complete  list  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

22  poultry  and  hog  houses — numerous  small  items. 

Mr.  Hanlon  leaves  for  Australia  about  August  1st,  and  this  is  a  complete  dispersal 
without  reserve,  except  on  one  animal.  Lunch  served.  The  Greenore  farm  of  approx. 
150  acres  is  on  sale  as  a  whole  or  in  divided  form  or  will  rent  the  mansion  place  of  53 
acres  with  furnishings  of  dwelling.  Details  on  request. 

Detailed  catalogue  with  full  pedigree*  of  all  animals  mailed  on  request 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Agent,  Ambler,  Pa. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  objeot  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mentai  safety  valve.  - _ 


The  Level-Headed  Farmer 

In  an  article  in  the  Financial  World . 
Benjamin  F.  Harris,  a  Western  banker, 
makes  the  following  sensible  statements. 
Mr.  Harris  goes  on  to  protest  against  the 
present  tax  system : 

The  Middle  West  is  full  of  diminutive 
dollars,  many  of  them  going  as  easily  as 
they  came,  though  the  farmers  are  more 
saving  and  thrifty  than  our  city  folk. 

To  get  down  to  the  basis  of  this  great¬ 
est  of  industries — agriculture — we  must 
remember,  first,  that  of  all  the  men  in 
America,  farmers  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  not  a  thing  to  do  or  effectively  to 
say  with  reference  to  setting  the  price  of 
what  they  buy  or  sell. 

Remember,  also,  that  farmers  are  the 
only  class  or  group  that  has  maintained  or 
increased  its  pre-war  per  capita  produc¬ 
tion — this,  too,  to  its  own  detriment,  if 
you  only  take  things  from  selfish  view¬ 
point,  and  selfishness  is  organized  today 
in  more  than  one  instance. 

Remember,  too,  that  agriculture  repre¬ 
sents  almost  50  per  cent  of  our  popula¬ 
tion ;  that  actually  13,000.000  people  are 
employed  in  the  field,  and  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  capital 
and  labor  in  the  country  in  any  one  group. 

In  return  for  all  this,  the  only  reces¬ 
sion  of  prices  that  I  know  of  since  the 
war  has  come  in  connection  with  farm 
products,  and  to  practically  all  the  meats 
and  most  of  the  grains — except  the  price- 
fixed  ones.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
farm  labor  is  higher  and  scarcer  than  it 
was  during  the  war,  with  the  farmer  pay¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  everything  he  needs 
or  uses. 

The  great  thing  that  pulls  this  situa-  ! 
tion  through  for  the  agricultural  section 
is  that  the  farmers  are  on  the  job  all 
the  time ;  they  have  no  idea  of  what  a 
five-day  week  or  a  six-hour  day  means. 
They  realize  that  the  world  can’t  live 
under  present  conditions  today,  or  read¬ 
just  as  promptly  as  it  should  on  a  44- 
hour  week  of  indifferent  and  inefficient 
work. 


The  Cost  of  Farm  Labor 


pasturage  from  these  traders.  Now  we 
are  afraid  to  trust  our  animals  out  of 
sight.  We  must  tie  out  by  the  roadside 
or  backyard.  We  must  raise  green  stuff 
and  feed  in  the  shed  or  cow  yard.  I  do 
just  that.  Where  will  the  new  conditions 
lead  us?  Must  we  have  herdsmen  to 
guard  the  pasture?  Could  we  pay  them? 
Could  we  even  find  a  man  in  these  dif¬ 
ficult  times  that  could  be  trusted  day 
after  day  to  stay  awake  and  not  set  the 
v  oods  atire  with  his  pipe,  all  the  while  a 
mile  or  two  i.wav  from  any  possible  over¬ 
sight?  '  u.  s.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


Frank  Talk  by  a  City  Buyer 

Replying  to  your  invitation  to  the  “city 
man”  to  state  his  side  of  the  II.  C.  L. 
case  and  other  things,  there  are  some 
things  which  may  be  said  regarding  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  producers.  A  great 
many  city  folks  have  from  time  to  time 
tried  to  co-operate  with  the  farmers  by 
buying  directly  from  them  through  the 
parcel  post  and  express  companies,  and 
have  not  obtained  satisfactory  results. 
Why? 

The  farmer  sending  goods  to  the  city 
has  to  compete  with  local  dealer's.  A 
local  dealer  will  sell  oue  apple  at  a  time, 
or  one  barrel,  as  desired.  Can  the  farmer 
do  this?  A  local  dealer  has  the  finest 
produce  that  the  country  can  raise, 
packed  by  ex  terts.  and  sent  by  carload 
lots  under  ideal  conditions  at  minimum 
cost.  He  can  buy  whatever  grade  of 


goods  his  customer  wants,  and  let  the 
customer  look  over  his  stock  and  pick  out 
what  suits  him  and  take  it  home  with 
him,  or  send  it  home  for  him.  Can  the 
farmer  do  this? 

A  local  dealer  can  store  his  goods  care¬ 
fully  and  reduce  his  spoilage  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  can  and  does  sell  with  but  a 
small  additional  chai'ge  to  cover  this  risk. 
City  dwellers,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
no  room  in  their  homes  for  storage,  and 
very  few  would  know  how  to  care  for  a 
surplus  of  any  commodity  if  they  had  the 
room  to  store  it.  Yet  the  farmers  ad¬ 
vertise  goods  by  the  bushel,  barrel  or 
box,  enough  to  last  a  city  family  perhaps 
a  month.  If  a  local  dealer  by  chance  (?) 
sells  goods  which  are  not  as  they  should 
be.  the  customer  has  a  “come-back,”  as  we 
say.  Usually  within  about  10  minutes 
he  can  either  have  his  money  returned  or 
exchange  the  bad  for  good  material.  This 
is  not  the  case  when  buying  by  mail. 

When  a  customer  goes  to  a  local  dealer 
he  pays  cash  or  has  his  goods  charged. 
This  requires  very  little  time.  But  when 
buying  by  mail  he  has  first  to  write  a 
letter,  and  sometimes  two  or  more,  then 
procure  and  send  seme  sort  of  money 
order,  and  then  wait  a  considerable  time 
for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  by  mail  or 
express.  It.  usually  requires  as  much 
time  to  .  mail  the  letter,  neglecting  the 
other  things  to  be  done,  as  it  does  to  go 
to  the  store  anl  get  the  goods. 

How  often  do  the  goods  sent  by  the 
farmer  meet  with  delays  in  transit  due 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  causes?  A 
local  dealer  can  guarantee  delivery  on 
time.  Why  does  the  farmer,  in  view  of 
the  above,  expect  to  receive,  net.  the  fancy 
prices  he  reads  about  in  some  of  the  city 
papers  for  goods  which  are  seldom  as 
good  as  can  be  had  around  the  corner  for 
reasonable  prices?  Are  these  obstacles 
insurmountable?  They  should  not  be. 
and  it  seems  as  though  with  a  forum  such 


as  The  It.  N.-Y.  ha3  thrown  open  to.  the 
people  full  and  honest  discussion  of  the 
problem  should  point  the  way  to  a  solu¬ 
tion.  One  such  solution  may  even  be 
found  in  these  very  columns.  A  system 
of  guaranteed  advertisments  might  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  alL  concerned.  At 
any  rate,  either  better  prices  or  better 
goods  must  be  offered  the  city  man  to 
compensate  for  his  added  trouble,  or  the 
troublesome  features  of  the  transaction 
eliminated.  w.  e.  p. 

R.  N.-Y". — We  called  for  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  from  city  buyers,  and  here  we  get  it. 
Let  it  come;  we  want  to  know  just  what 
the  trouble  is  with  these  people. 


A  Buck-to-the-Land  Problem 

I  am  a  city  or  rocking-chair  farmer 
at  this  time,  but  I  have  not  always  lived 
in  the  city,  and  the  country  appeals  to  me 
tremendously.  However.  I  do  not  want 
to  jump  into  something  that  I  shall  regret, 
and  so  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  I  had  a  place  free  and  clear,  and 
tried  to  raise  all  that  my  family  would 
want,  kept  a  cow  or  two  and  a  couple  of 
pigs  and  some  chickens,  etc.,  could  I  live 
as  well  and  as  comfortably  in  the  country 
on  $25  as  I  do  now  in  the  city  on  $50? 
I  have  no  schemes  to  go  to  the  farm  and 
get  rich,  or  even  to  make  anything  over 
and  above  feeding  my  family  and  the 
stock,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  by  giv¬ 
ing  most  of  my  time  to  the  farm  the  thing 
is  feasible  or  no.  Will  some  one  who  has 
tried  it  tell  us  about  it?  F.  o.  3. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  plenty  to  try 
to  tell  him.  We  can  tell  him  that  it  will 
depend  quite  largely  on  his  family.  If 
the  women  are  satisfied  in  the  country, 
the  man  can  usually  work  it  out,  but  if 
the  wife  and  daughters  find  the  country 
lonely  and  miss  what  the  town  gives  theui. 
it'  will  be  hard  to  make  it  go. 


May  I  take  advantage  of  your  “safety-  ! 
valve”  column  and  express  some  views 
that  mav  at  first  seem  heretical?  There 
appear  from  time  to  time  complaints  about 
the  high  price  of  labor.  Instead  of  com¬ 
plaining  farmers  should  rejoice,  for  the 
farmer  himself  is  a  laborer,  and  the  basic 
law  of  economics  is  that  the  wages  of  all 
branches  of  labor  in  the  long  run  keep 
together  and  if  the  wages  of  labor  came 
down  to  their  old"  level,  the  farmer  would 
be  hurt.  The  farmer  is  paid  as  wages 
the  products  of  his  farm ;  for  a  year’s 
labor  he  gets  just  so  many  pounds  of 
farm  produce,  regardless  of  its  price,  and 
when  the  prices  are  high,  he  gets  corre- 
spondin,  ly  high  wages. 

Suppose  that  the  old  wages  of  20  years 
ago  were  in  force,  and  a  man  could  be 
hired  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  a  day,  but  the  prices  of  farm  produce 
were  as  at  present.  So  many  laborers 
would  turn  farmers  that  in  a  short  time 
farm  produce  would  sell  at  a  price  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  old  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
day  for  labor.  But  you  say :  “I  cannot 
work  my  fa rm  alone.  I  have  300  acres.” 
Is  there  any  law  compelling  you  to  work 
more  land  than  you  can  work  alone? 

California.  *  p.  b.  ckosby. 


Cattle  Thieves  in  New  England 

Here  is  a  condition  that  may  compli¬ 
cate  the  production  of  milk :  Within 
five  miles  of  me  there  have  been  three 
auctions  of  cows,  50  to  00  in  each  case. 
To  be  sure  the  owners  were  all  traders, 
trading  being  their  profession  as  much  as 
milk  production.  This  is  a  commuting 
section,  less  than  20  miles  from  Boston. 
These  dairymen  did  not  send  to  the  large 
distributors  in  the  city,  but  maintained 
milk  routes  in  the  village  or  supplied 
peddlers.  Now  the  reasons  given  for  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business.  It  is  bandits  ar 
the  pasture.  A  cow  will  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  killed,  such  cuts  of  meat  as 
can  be  carried  away  or  safely  disposed 
of  will  be  taken,  and  the  rest  of  the  car¬ 
cass  left  to  decay.  I  recall  that  last 
Summer  one  of  the  above  dairymen  ad¬ 
vertised  in  our  local  paper :  “Lost, 
strayed  or  stolen  from  pasture,”  but  only 
yesterday  I  heard  it  given  as  a  reason 
for  going  out  of  business.  In  connection 
with  these  reports  it  is  said  to  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  condition  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  one  instance  I  heard  a  sheep 
man  give  the  same  reason  for  going  up 
sheep.  Our  pastures  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  bushes,  there  are  many  ledges 
and  small  swamps,  and  also  they  are  re¬ 
mote  from  travel  and  residence,  so  butch¬ 
ers  can  work  undisturbed.  The  pastures 
were  formerly  in  hands  of  small  farmers, 
who  used  them  for  their  own  strtek.  As 
conditions  changed,  the  only  ones  to  use 
them  were  owners  of  large  herds.  Trad¬ 
ers  would  hire  large  adjoining  binds, 
largely  abandoned,  let  all  division  fences 
go.  and  finally  their  cattle  have  a  square 
mile  of  range. 

There  are  still  some  of  us  who  keep  a 
family  cow,  and  if  we  have  two  neigh¬ 
bors  buy  milk  and  the  children  come  for 
it.  We  raise  a  heifer  once  in  a  white 
and  for  first  and  second  Summers  hired 
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WITH  a  Garford  truck  you 
can  make  added  profits 
by  hauling  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  all-round  service¬ 
ability  of  Garfords  in  farm 
work  gives  you  the  time  for 
these  extra  profits. 


Lima,  Ohio 

The  results  of  a  recent  investigation  among  4,000 
Garford  owners  show  97.6%  are  100%  satisfied — 
proof  of  Garford  Low  Cost  Ton- Mile. 
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Sheep  and  Wool  Figures  for  New  York 

The  offices  of  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Wool  Growers  sent  out  a  list 
of  questions  to  the  county  wool  growers’ 
associations.  F.  E.  Robertson  gives  the 
following  compilation  of  the  replies: 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  received  from  23  county  as¬ 
sociations.  In  these  there  were  3,069 
members  in  1919.  Since  there  were  32 
county  associations  then  organized,  the 
probable  membership  was  4,256.  Only  10 
counties  reported  the  number  of  sheep 
owned,  and  some  of  these  reports  were 
estimates.  These  10  counties  reported  a 
total  of  51.925  sheep,  owned  by  1,525 
members,  which  makes  an  average  flock 
of  35  sheep  per  member.  If  this  average 
(35)  is  considered  fairly  consistent  and 
the  number  of  members  was  4,256,  then 
the  probable  number  of  sheep  owned  and 
shorn  in  1919  was  148,960. 

The  reports  received  from  the  23  coun¬ 
ties  referred  to  stated  that  795,939  lbs.  of 
wool  were  marketed.  This  is  an  average 
of  259.3  lbs.  for  each  of  the  3,069  mem¬ 
bers  reporting.  On  this  basis  the  4.256 
members  in  the  32  county  associations 
marketed  a  probable  total  of  1,103.570 
lbs.  of  wool  in  1919.  According  to  these 
figures  the  wool  clip  for  sheep  would  aver¬ 
age  7.4  lbs.  per  head.  While  this  figure 
may  be  close,  it  is  not  an  altogether  de¬ 
pendable  one,  since  in  some  of  the  reports 
rendered  the  number  of  sheep  owned  was 
estimated. 

There  were  two  methods  used  in  mar¬ 
keting  the  county  wool  clip.  Some  of  the 
associations  made  direct  sales  to  up-State 
buyers.  In  these  instances  the  wool  was 
pooled  and  graded  at  the  receiving  point 
and  settled  for  on  delivery.  Thirteen 
counties  reported  that  they  marketed  their 
wool  by  direct  sale.  Other  county  associ¬ 
ations  consigned  their  wools  to  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  receiving  an  advance  on 
the  consignment,  but  waiting  until  the 
wool  was  sold  before  final  settlement  was 
made.  Ten  counties  reported  that  they 
consigned  their  clips. 

Based  on  these  reports  the  following 
table  indicates  the  comparative  returns 
for  1919  as  between  the  two  methods : 

Direct  Consign- 
Sale.  ment. 

Grade.  , - Per  lb. - > 

Delaine  wool .  63.8c  73.4c 

%  blood  wool . . . .  63.4c  71 .8c 

%  blood  wool .  60.8c  64.8c 

%  blood  wool .  59.2c  60.5c 

Low.  quarter,  braids, 

rejects,  etc .  49.5c 

*  Returns  incomplete. 

These  returns  would  indicate  that  the 
consignment  method  was  most  profitable, 
but  the  wool  growers  must  wait  a  little 
longer  for  settlement,  and  at  the  same 
time  assume  some  of  the  risks  of  the  spec¬ 
ulator.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the 
local  wool  prices  for  ungraded  wools 
ranged  from  46c  to  55c  per  lb.  except  in 
a  few  instances. 

Recognizing,  for  the  sake  of  conveni¬ 
ence.  the  five  best  known  grades  of  wool, 
namely,  Delaine,  one-half  blood,  three- 
eighths  blood,  one-fourth  blood  and  lower 
grades,  it  is  found  from  these  reports  that 
the  1919  clip  was  made  up  in  terms  of 
percentage  as  fpllows: 

Per  cent 


Delaine  wool  .  6.6 

1/2  blood  wool . .  1 8.1 

%  blood  wool.  .  ^ .  39.6 

%  blood  wool. . . .  *25.4 

Low,  quarter,,  braids,  rejects,  etc. .  10.3 


Total  . .  100.0 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  State  wools  falls 
within  the  two  grades,  three-eighths  and 
one-fourth  blood.  It  will  further  be  noted 
that  the  margin  of  difference  between  the 
direct  sale  and  consignment  prices  per 
pound  received'  from  these  two  grades 
was  not  as  wide  as  the  margin  between 
the  finer  grades.  The  1920  clip  will  in 
all  probability  agree  closely  in  grades 
with  that  of  1919  except  that  as  a  result 
of  the  educational  work  done  during  the 
past  year  concerning  the  care  of  wools 
there  should  be  proportionately  less  of  the 
lower  grades. 

Considering  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  the  past  years  in  marketing  I 
wool,  a  State-wide  wool  pool  for  1921 
would  seem  quite  within  the  range  of  pos¬ 
sibility.  Not  all  the  wool  growers  nor  all  ; 
the  county  associations  would  at  first 
probably  consign  their  clips  into  a  State 
wool  pool,  but  a  majority  of  them  would, 
and  the  others  would  soon  join  in.  for  the 
organization  of  a  State  wool  pool  would 
seem  to  be  the  next  logical  step  before 
organizing  a  National  wool  pool.  Mean¬ 
while  let  each  county  association  this  year 
complete  a  careful  survey  of  its  members, 
the  number  of  sheep  shorn,  the  amounts 
of  the  different  grades  of  wool  marketed, 
and  the  prices  received. 


A  Surplus  of  Wool 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
has  issued  a  report,  on  the  status  of  Brit¬ 
ish  wool,  showing  how  factors  there  may 
lower  or  raise  the  world  price.  On  the 
former,  it  refers  to  the  large  stocks  of 
raw  wool.  It  calls  for  two  billion  pounds 
of  raw  wool  to  make  one  yard  of  cloth 
for  each  wearer  of  woolens,  and  it  de¬ 
mands  another  two  billions  for  blankets, 
carpets  and  other  necessities,  and  thei'e 
is  less  than  half  these  requirements  on 
earth  at  present.  They  imagine  “large 
stocks.”  If  there  had  not  been  wholesale  I 
annihilation  of  wool  and  sheep  during  the  1 
(Continued  on  Page  1119) 
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At  the  Bull  Pinion 


THE  bull  pinion  bearing 
carries  the  heaviest  load  of 
any  bearing  in  the  tractor. 

That  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
are  built  for  this  hard  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  their  successful  use  at 
this  position  in  90  per  cent  of  all 


prominent  makes  of  tractors. 

At  the  bull  pinion  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  are  a  protection 
against  wear  and  loss  of  power 
—they  maintain  true  shaft  align¬ 
ment  and  proper  mesh  of  gears 
—  they  insure  uninterrupted 
service  without  adjustment. 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 

I  si  Motor  Bearing*  Division,  Detroit  Industrial  Bearings  Div.,  New  York  City 
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One  million  feet 
purchased  from  government 

Our  enormous  purchase  means 
rock  bottom  prices  for  you  if 
you  act  quickly.  Just  the  thing 
for  making  chicken  coops,  hen 
houses,  stalls,  rooms,  partitions. 
Only  $38  per  1000  feet  (Regu¬ 
larly  $55.) 

4  ply  board  in  panels  4x8  feet 
— and  every  panel  backed  by 
our  $  1 0,000  guarantee  of  xnoney- 
back-if-not-satisfied. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept 
Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 
742  Walden  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer.' 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  18*2. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Only  Log  Saw 

With  "Arm  Swing”  Stroke  and  Lever 
k  Controlled  Friction  Clutch  for  Starting 
.and  Stopping  Saw. 


Write  for  Prices 
"and  Description  of  this  Fast 
|  Cutting,  Practical  One-Man  Out 

rWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189S  Oakland  Avenue  1895  Empire  Building 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self  starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  “R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


MINERALS 
H  EAVES.,, 
COMPOUND 

•WwJlSi 

Booklet 
Free 

$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  case9.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


180  ACRES,  all  Tillable 

20  ACRES  OF  TIMBER.  Buildings  insured  for 
$19,000.  On  State  Road  in  center  of  Oneida  County. 
Fine  orchard.  Will  include  60  head  of  stock.  Get  our 
catalogue  with  150  descriptions  of  equipped  farms. 

HUGH  R.  JONES  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jones  Building.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


We  Sell  Farms 

130  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-room  house.  New  36x60  barn.  Hen,  hog,  milk 
and  ice  houses.  Garage;  12  rowboats.  Stock  and 
tools  included  for  S10.500.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  New  York  State  farms  for  sale. 

MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Olean.  N  Y 


Productive  Eastern  Shore  r"iiator^L“*sS?'S3 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HAH0V  S  MORRIS.  Ftderalshurg.  Md. 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  V. 


For  Sale-13  iLcresSS; 

barns  ;  outbuildings  ;  2  miles  from  depot,  on  good  road. 
Price,  $8,500.  Carl  A.  Kaiii.baum,  Xanvet,  New  Yokk 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


TV  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jane  19,  192a 
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There’s  Just  One  100%  Efficient 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

And  That’s  The 


For  Forty  Years 

The  World’s  Standard 

There  may  be  a  half-dozen  plows,  wagons,  tractors,  autos 
or  other  farm  equipment  to  choose  between,  but  no  would-be 
imitator  or  utilizer  of  expired  De  Laval  patents  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced  a  cream  separator  comparable  with  the  De  Laval. 

First  in  the  beginning,  De  Laval  machines  have  led  in 

every  step  of  cream  separa¬ 
tor  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Every  year  has  pre¬ 
sented  some  new  feature  or 
betterment,  and  the  1920 
machines  are  still .  better  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

If  you  haven’t  seen  or 
tried  a  new  1920  De  Laval 
machine,  any  local  agent  will 
be  glad  to  afford  you  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

If  you  don’t  know  the 
nearest  De  Laval  local  agent 
simply  address  the  nearest 
main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Why  do  successful 
dairymen  have  up- 
to-the-minute  equip¬ 
ment?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t 
afford  any  other 
kind. 

With  the  wrong  meth¬ 
ods,  a  farm  means 
drudgery  and  hardship 
— with  the  right  meth¬ 
ods,  a  prosperous  and 
delightful  home. 

Harder  Silos  bring 
greater  profits,  bigger 
bank  accounts  —  they 
have  been  the  secret 
of  success  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  for 
over  20  years. 

Write  for  free  hook 
“Saving  with  Silos” 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  11 

C0BLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Won’t  Wait 


It  must  be  cut  and  put  in  the  silo  at  exactly 
the  right  time  to  make  the  best  silage. 

Make  your  arrangements  NOW  for  a 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Model  “K” 

Throttling  Governor  Kerosene  Engine 
and  have  it  ready  to  go  right  to  work. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  No.  22-A  will  help  T°>i 
plan  your  silo  filling.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  1840  Bui  Ultra  of  Farm  Knointa 

62  Row#  ,  St.  Madison.  Wis. 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
( BLACKLEGOIDS ) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESS1N 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DKPAKTMKNT  OK 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

UKT&OlT,  MICU. 


MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
u  so  '  -  losses. 
Dr  eso  animal  odors 
and  grassy  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
ar  !  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Reason¬ 
ably  prompt  shipment 
of  orders. 

Write  for  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMER! 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  C0< 

SdtbSt.  and  Baverford  A*e. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Fodder  Problem  in  Maine 

For  a  few  years  I  have  kept  more  stock 
than  I  have  boon  able  to  feed  with  hay 
of  my  own  raising,  and  to  have  to  buy 
hay  at  the  prices  prevailing  hereabouts 
makes  one  feel  that  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  sold  the  cows  in  the  Fall. 
I  have  a  silo  and  feed  corn  silage  until 
time  to  pasture.  The  farm  is  small,  and 
all  the  neighboring  fields  are  cut  of  hay 
and  fed  to  cows,  or  sold  in  the  city  two 
miles  away  at  $30  to  $36  per  ton.  I 
must  raise  more  hay  on  my  own  farm  in 
order  to  keep  in  the  game  at  a  profit. 
My  soil  is  clay  loam,  and  sloping  to  the 
south.  I  have  about  four  acres  which  I 
want  to  put  into  some  crop  which  can  be 
out  and  made  into  bay.  In  this  portion 
of  Maine  we  cannot  do  much  seeding 
before  May  20.  I  have  never  known  any¬ 
one  in  this  locality  to  cure  anything  for 
hay  except  oats  and  the  grasses.  Hun¬ 
garian  is  raised  and  fed  green.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  raise  that  can  be  cured 
for  hay?  What  of  Sudan  grass,  and  can 
Soy  beans  be  sown  with  it  so  I  can  get 
more  protein  in  the  hay?  I  have  tried 
Soy  beans  in  a  small  plot  broadcast,  and 
they  grew  three  feet  high.  The  green 
variety  was  used. 

Most  dairy  farmers  in  my  neighborhood 
sow  to  clover  and  Timothy  in  the  Spring, 
with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats,  and  feed  the 
oats  green.  If  the  oats  are  taken  off 
early  the  clover  when  grown  in  rich  soil 
in  a  favorable  season  will  permit  of  a 
cutting  in  the  early  Fall,  the  crop  being 
small.  What  can  be  said  of  sowing  Soy 
beans  with  the  silage  coni?  With  bal¬ 
anced  ration  grain  for  cows  costing  over 
$4  per  bag  I  need  to  raise  all  the  protein 
feed  possible.  d.  b. 

I  would  increase  my  acreage  in  silage 
crops,  reduce  the  acreage  in  pasture  and 
feed  from  the  silo  iu  Summer  as  far  as 
possible.  From  my  experience  in  these 
later  years  it  is  not  so  essential  that  cows 
have  a  scientifically  balanced  ration  as 
it  is  that  they  shall  have  an  abundance, 
a  variety  and,  as  far  as  possible,  some 
succulent  food.  The  silo  furnishes  the 
best  possible  means  for  the  last  requisite. 
Silage  should  he  used  in  Summer  as  well 
as  iu  Winter  in  all  sections  where  corn 
grows  to  advantage  and  land  is  com¬ 
paratively  high  iu  price.  The  Summer 
feeding  of  silage  has  some  difficulties  that 
do  not  exist  in  Winter.  The  surface  of 
the  silage  will  spoil  somewhat  quicker  in 
warm  weather  than  in  cold,  but  if  the 
surface  is  used  over  at  every  feeding,  and 
thou  left  rough  and  light,  it  will  dry  out 
instead  of  molding.  The  little  that  will 
be  dried  will  be  readily  eaten. 

In  regard  to_  the  four  acres  that  D.  R. 
wishes  to  put  into  some  crop  that  can  be 
u*od  for  hay  this  season.  I  would  put  half 
of  this  into  oats,  to  be  fed  green,  and 
half  into  some  medium-growing  variety  of 
the  millets.  Avoid  the  larger  growing 
varieties,  as  they  are  very  hard  to  cure. 
The  oats  can  be  cut  early,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  in  the  milk.  This  will 
leave  the  clover  clear  to  grow  a  small 
crop  for  late  cutting.  The  millet  should 
not  be  sown  till  all  danger  of  Spring 
frosts  is  over,  and  should  be  sown  rather 
thinly;  if  the  land  is  seeded  'to  clover, 
not  over  three  pecks  to  the  acre,  if  the 
land  is  quite  rich. 

Just  a  word  about  the  curing  of  these 
j  crops.  They  should  be  cut  when  there 
!  is  uo  dew  on  them,  and  when  the  sun  is 
warm.  Then  they  may  be  stirred  up  with 
a  tedder,  just  before  the  dew  begins  to' 
Fall,  and  next  day  while  the  sun  is  yet 
warm,  and  well  before  the  dew  begins  to 
fall,  they  can  be  pitched — not  rolled— into 
bunches,  where  they  may  set  and  be 
allowed  to  dry,  only  pitching  them  over 
once  or  twice.  In  this  way  much  labor 
is  saved  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  im¬ 
proved. 

The  writer,  of  course,  knows  that  Hun¬ 
garian  is  but  a  variety  of  millet,  and  the 
variety  that  is  usually  raised  in  Maine 
for  hay.  Iu  composition  it  will  not  vary 
particularly  from  hay  of  the  mixed 
grasses  usually  grown  in  Maine:  It  af¬ 
fords  variety,  is  a  rank  grower  in  good 
soil,  mid  is  readily  eaten  by  all  stock.  It 
is  considered  somewhat  unsafe  to  feed  it 
iu  large  quantities  to  horses,  particularly 
if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  quite  ripe 
before  cutting. 

I  should  advise  against  the  growing  of 
Sudan  grass  or  Soy  beans  except  in  ex¬ 
perimental  plots.  Better  stick  (o  the 
crops  that  are  known  to  succeed  in  this 
latitude  and  on  our  soil.  I  would  call 
the  writer’s  attention  to  my  article  on 
crops  for  the  silo  for  possible  protein 
sources  for  silage.  And  the  clovers  that 
grow  in  Maine  are  unexcelled  in  their 
class.  They  should  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  our  farmers. 

And  please  don’t  forget  oats  for  grain. 
Oats,  grown  on  the  farm,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  corn,  may  lie  made  to  take  the 
place  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  protein 
grain  feed.  And  if  the  straw  is  brighl 
and  well-cured  it  will  lie  readily  eaten  by 
cows  if  fed  one  feed  a  day. 

K.  WALKER  Sl’KEEN. 


Alsike  Clover  Seeding 

Will  you  let  me  know  Whether  Alsike. 
clover  will  produce  seed  after  the  removal 
of  a  hay  crop,  as  is  the  case  with  Mam¬ 
moth  and  lied  clover.  B. 

Alsike  clover  produces  but  one  crop  a 
year.  The  crop  can  either  be  cut  for  bay 
or  seed.  The  value  of  Alsike  is  that  it 
will  produce  a  crop  of  hay  where  other 
clovers  fail.  Alsike  seed  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  stored  up  iu  the  soil  iu  case  of  need. 
It  will  not  hinder  a  second  crop  of  Medi¬ 
um  lied  clover  to  have  both  growing  to¬ 
gether.  J,  B.  fc. 


300  lbs.  CAPACITY 


A 

good 

separator 
is  the  only 
kind  that  pays. 

But  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  even  a  good  separa¬ 
tor  should  cost. 


A  Standard  Separator 
with  a  Better  Bowl! 

The  "Premier”  is  the  standard 
disc  separator,  highly  improved  and 
reasonably  priced.  In.,the  “Premier” 
the  standard  disc  bowl  is  still  further 
perfected  by  the  new  patented 
Premier”  milk  distributor.  Thia 
distributor  eliminates  flooding  and 
clogging— two  faults  common  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  separators. 

V^blscs  V^WeUht  lAworh 

The  "Premier”  distributor  makes 
each  disc  do  its  full  share  of  skim¬ 
ming.  This  prevents  cream  loss  from 
overworked  discs.  It  enables  the 
Premier”  to  duplicate  the  skimming 
results  of  other  good  bowls  with  one- 
fourth  less  discs.  The  result  is  less 
weight,  less  wear,  easier  turning — 
and  a  bowl  that  skims  milk  clean  at 
70  or  90  degrees — from  fresh  cows  or 
strippers.” 


Low  cash  prices— easy  payments 
— SO  days’  trial — “satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.”  A  five  year 
g  ua  ra  n  t  ee  w  kh  every  separa  tor.  Large 
stocks  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  cir¬ 


cular.  Also  ask  for  our 
catalogofguaranteed  farm 
implements  at  “Short 
Line”  prices  —  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  good  im¬ 
plements  can  be  sold. 

National  Farm 
[Equipment  Co. 

Dept-  D 

Chambers  St., 
New  York 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Cuts  and  elevates  with  less  power 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Feed* 
easier— Saves  time — Saves  men — 
Saves  money.  Write  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  and  dealer’s  name. 


5/1  A  Bay*  the  New  Bntterfly  Jr.  No.2H 

*X*X  Light  running,  easy  cleaning.^  “ 

clone  ukimming.  durable.  £ 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  guaranteed  a  _ 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worP* 
manahip.  Mado  also  in  four  larger  aizoa  up  to 
No.  a  ubowo  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  b  ree 
Catalog  Folder.  Huy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (21) 

ALOAUQN-DOVCR  CO.,  2t7«  •UrahallOI.  Chicago 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  i>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  » 
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A  Surplus  of  Wool 

(Continued  from  page  1117) 

■war,  there  would  be  double  the  stocks 
now,  and  wool  would  not  pay  for  the 
shearing.  As  it  is,  wool  is  the  lowest- 
priced  commodity  in  the  world,  and  no¬ 
body  wants  any  except  a  little  of  the  fine 
grades.  The  writer  has  that.  kind,  and 
it  is  worth  more  than  $5  a  pound  at  .$100 
to  $165  for  a  suit  made  from  it.  The 
coarse  wool  men  are  in  deeper.  Their 
wool  is  a  drug.  If  the  public  could  get 
fleece  wool,  it  would  bring  more  than  ours, 
because  it  is  as  useful,  and  shrinks  less 
in  scouring.  It  behooves  its  owners  to 
get  even  busier  than  we  are.  Ivet  the 
growers  of  both  kinds  study  a  bit  on  why, 
when  there  is  not  half  enough  wool  in 
the  world,  there  is  far  too  much. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


How  a  Cow  Tester  Works 

Can  you  tell  me  the  methods  employed 
by  testers  for  dairy  associations,  how 
they  conduct  the  testing  of  cows,  etc.? 
A  tester  could  not  possibly  be  tit  more 
farms  than  one  at  a  time,  and  supposing 
a  large  membership  were  in  the  associa¬ 
tion.  all  wanting  cows  tested,  how  can 
one  man  test  all?  What  records  are  kept 
and  made  un  by  tester?  1  suppose  when 
using  the  tester  it  registers  what  butter- 
fat  of  each  cow  is.  but  on  reading  some 
farmers’  bulletins  on  dairying  I  see  they 
present  tables  in  order  to  find  what  the 
solids  are.  For  what  purpose  do  they 
want  to  know  about  the  solids?  I  had 
thought  that,  testing  was  simply  to  find 
the  butterfat  of  each  cow’s  milk.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  explain.  r.  ir.  r. 

A  cow-testing  association  is  made  up 
of  from  20  to  30  farmers  living  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  and  owning  350 
to  600  cows.  These  men  organize  and 
hire  a  man  to  come  around  and  test  at 
each  member’s  farm  one  day  each  month. 
The  places  are  visited  in  order.  Some¬ 
times  the  members  transport  the  tester 
from  farm  to  farm,  and  sometimes  they 
provide  him  with  a  team  or  car,  anil 
sometimes  the  tester  furnishes  his  con¬ 
veyance  and  the  members  take  care  of 
it  for  him.  An  assessment  of  $1.50  to  $2 
per  cow  is  levied  to  cover  the  salary  of 
the  tester  and  expense  of  outfit.  A  tester 
can  handle  only  one  herd  a  day.  unless 
there  happens  to  be  two  small  herds  very 
near  together,  hence  the  membership  is 
limited  to  25  or  30  herds. 

The  tester  arrives  at  a  member’s  farm 
in  the  afternoon,  carrying  his  testing  out¬ 
fit  with  him.  At  the  night  milking  he 
takes  the  milk  from  the  milker  as  be 
finishes  milking  each  cow.  and  weighs  and 
samples  it.  lie  weighs  the  grain  feed 
and  weighs  the  roughage  often  enough 
to  know  about  what  each  cow  is  getting. 
At  the  morning  milking  he  repeats  this 
operation  and  then  tests  the  samples.  The 
test  shows  the  per  cent  of  butterfat  in 
each  cow’s  milk.  He  then  figures  the 
pounds  of  fat  in  each  cow’s  milk  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  per  cent  of  fat  by  the  pound 
of  milk  viven  at  the  two  milkings.  The 
milk  and  fat  thus  given  on  this  testing 
day  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
in  the  month,  and  this  gives  the  calculated 
milk  and  fat  yield  for  the  month.  The 
tester  then  gets  the  farmer’s  feed  prices 
and  receipts  for  dairy  products,  and  fig¬ 
ures  out  just  how  much  profit  or  loss  on 
feed  cost  each  cow  in  the  herd  made  for 
the  month.  This  process  is  gone  over 
each  month  at  each  member’s  farm,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  records  are 
summarized  and  yearly  profit  or  loss  in 
feed  cost  for  each  eow  is  found.  This 
method  is  found  to  be  99  per  cent  plus 
accurate,  which  is  all  that  can  be  asked 
for  practical  purposes. 

You  speak  about  the  per  cent  of  solids 
in  milk.  Milk  is  made  up  on  the  average 
of  87  per  cent  water,  4  per  cent  fat.  2.6 
per  cent  casein,  7  per  cent  albumen,  5  per 
cent  sugar  and  .7  per  cent  ash.  The 
constituents  other  than  the  water  are 
known  as  total  solids,  and  the  total  solids 
other  than  the  fat  are  known  as  solids 
not  fat.  Practically  every  State  in  the 
country  has  a  standard  defining  lawful 
For  instance,  in  Massachusetts 
milk  must  contain  3.35  per  cent  fat  and 
32  per  cent  total  solids  to  be  lawful  milk. 
An  instrument  called  the  lactometer  or 
specific  gravity  bulb  used  in  connection 
wuth  the  Babcock  test  tells  us  the  per 
cent  of  total  solids  in  milk. 

A  set  of  directions  usually  comes  with 
a  tester,  and  nearly  every  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  country  has  issued  a  circular 
describing  the  operation  of  the  test.  You 
might  get  one  from  your  State  college. 
Jtairy  supply  houses  carry  these  testers, 
the  test  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Briefly  the  directions  are: 

1.  Secure  an  accurate  sample  of  milk  to 
o  .  tested  by  mixing  thoroughly. 

Bring  milk  to  60  to  70  deg.  F.  ' 

1  ipette  17.5  e.  c.  of  milk  into  test  bot¬ 
tle. 

4.  Add  17.5  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid.  (This 
comes  with  outfit  and  more  can  be 
K  obtained  at  local  drug  store.) 
o.  Mix  acid  with  milk  by  shaking  in  a 
rotary  manner. 

’■  ”hh'l  in  tester  at  required  speed  for 
live  minutes.  Add  hot  water  until 
mixture  comes  up  to  neck  of  bottle 
and  whirl  two  minutes;  add  hot 
unBl  fat  comes  up  in  neck  of 
7  r>  ,  *  aU(l  "’hirl  one  minute. 

•  Bead  fat  by  use  of  dividers.  The 
necks  of  the  bottles  are  scaled  off 
in  per  cent. 

mo  Ji^  1'll^es  an(l  handy  tables  are  on  the 
non.ulf  e°r  Miapic*  work  in  multiplying 
P  m'lk  by  per  cent  fat,  but  one 

nmnnnf  5ecessar.y  unless  an  immense 
<  mount  of  work  is  to  be  done.  H.  f.  j.. 
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An  Extra  Full  Can 
for  the  Milk  Truck 
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That  is  what  Larro  and  the  Larro  guarantee  reproduced  at  the  left 
assure  you — a  certainty  of  increased  production  from  your  cows. 

No  matter  how  much  milk  your  cows  are  giving  on  their  present 
ration  Larro  must  make  them  produce  more. 

A  Balanced  Ration — Mixed  ible  that  an  unusually  high  percentage 

By  Automatic  Machinery  is  utilized  in  actual  milk  productio0* 

You  get  more  milk  with  Larro  because  Same  Guarantee  for 

it  isn’t  a  one-sided  ration,  but  a  nutri-  c  ,  v 

tious  balanced  food.  Seven  X ears 

The  protein  is  there — in  just  the  pro-  This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more  milk 

portion  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  which  has  stood  back  of  Larro  for  seven 

milk  flow  over  a  long  period,  the  carbo-  years.  To  the  man  who  is  not  yet  a 

hydrates  are  there  too,  and  the  other  Larro  user  it  is  an  absolute  promise  of 

necessary  elements — all  the  ingredients  better  results  from  his  cows — to  the 

scientifically  mixed  by  automatic  ma-  veteran  Larro  user  it  is  double  assurance 

chinery  with  just  one  purpose  in  view,  that  Larro  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 

to  produce  milk-pail  results — at  the  same  in  the  beginning — that  its  quality  will 

time  maintaining  the  health  of  the  cow.  never  be  changed. 

The  cows  like  Larro  because  it’s  palat-  If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry 

able — tastes  so  good — and  it’s  so  digest-  Larro  write  us  for  information. 

DEALERS:  Send  for  Sales  Plan 

Tb«  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  610  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 
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'T'HE  UNADILLA  Silo  is  a 
-*■  tower  of  strength.  It  will 
require  fewer  repairs  and  less 
attention  than  any  other  farm 
building. 

It’s  made  of  strong,  smooth 
staves  that  fit  closely  to  form 
an  air-tight,  frost  resisting  and 
storm  defying  structure.  Base 
and  top  anchors  of  steel  cable, 
hold  the  silo  erect,  steady  and 
secure  on  its  foundation. 

Its  big  hoops  are  tightened 
(  when  necessary  )  in  front, 
where  the  UNADILLA  lad¬ 
der  is  always  safe  and  ready. 
Door  front  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  an  air-tight  contact  with 
doors. 

Get  the  handsome  UNADIL¬ 
LA  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Uuadilla.  N.  Y.,  or  Dts  Moines,  la. 


— A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  new  hip  roof  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  doors— a  patented  feature. 
The  ladder  Is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted,  fingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  blowingover  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  anchorage  system. 

W rite  for  free  literature. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainelox”patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  L“  ™lots  e*t>iam* 

■  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  6t 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

46  ElmSt.,Quinc[ 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  beeu  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  on  Test 


Would  you  send  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  Guernsey  stock  on  test?  We  have  on 
hand  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats  and 
ground  barley,  and  can  purchase  any 
other  feeds  required  to  make  up  the  ra¬ 
tion.  For  roughage  we  have  silage  of  corn 
and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Alfalfa  hay  which  is 
rather  poor  in  quality,  being  very  coarse, 
and  can  pasture  our  cows  a  few  hours 
each  day  on  mixed  grass  with  a  little  Al¬ 
falfa  in  it.  I  am  not  looking  for  the 
cheapest  ration,  but  the  one  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  richest  and  largest  amount  of 
milk.  State  what  amount  of  grain,  silage 
and  Alfalfa  to  feed  twice  daily  while  on 
pasture  a  few  hours  each  day.  I  do  not 
care  to  feed  beet  pulp  or  any  grains  that 
have  to  be  soaked.  h.a.  b. 

Ohio. 

With  a  great  variety  of  feeds  available 
it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  task  to  combine 
a  ration  well  suited  for  Guernsey  cows  on 
test.  You  are  reminded,  however,  that 
cows  under  pressure  and  being  forced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  creditable  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  records  must  be  fed 
according  to  their  individual  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  a  ration  that  might  be  well 
suited  for  such  purposes  might  not  be 
adapted  to  all  of  the  cows  in  the  group. 
What  one  may  prefer  and  relish  another 
one  might  sniff  at  and  dislike.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  herdsman  will  cater  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  charges 
and  not  confine  his  ration  to  any  one  mix¬ 
ture.  Changes  in  the  combination  of  the 
grains  are  often  advantageous,  as  such 
procedure  often  will  modify  slightly  the 
butterfat  test.  It  must  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever.  that  only  temporary  changes  can  be 
made  in  the  butterfat  test  by  means  of 
modifying  the  grain  mixture.  If  any 
change  occurs  at  all  it  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  lower  as  to  go  higher. 

With  pasture  grass  containing  some 
Alfalfa  available  it  would  be  well  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  silage. 


In  fact,  some  of  the  most  successful  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  records  have  been  report¬ 
ed  where  less  than  15  or  20  lbs.  of  silage 
has  been  fed.  In  such  circumstances 
moistened  beet  pulp  has  supplemented  the 
silage  and  has  beeu  relied  upon  to  provide 
succulence. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  your  cows 
are  of  good  size  and  in  good  order  when 
they  freshen,  which,  of  course,  is  essen¬ 
tial,  a  ration  consisting  of  40  lbs.  of  corn 
and  cob  meal.  20  lbs.  barley,  20  lbs.  oats, 
30  lbs.  oilmeal,  30  lbs.  gluten  meal.  20  lbs. 
wheat  bran  would  combine  variety,  bulk 
and  palatability.  and  provide  sufficient  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  The  sprinkling  in  of 
a  little  more  oilmeal.  or  more  of  some  one 
of  the  ingredients  that  the  cow  might  fan¬ 
cy.  should  be  resorted  to  in  case  the  cows 
could  he  induced  to  cat  more  of  the  feed 
without  showing  any  bad  results.  There 
is  no  rule  that  would  suggest  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  that  should  be  fed  to  cows 
under  test,  but  it  is  the  practice  to  feed 
10  to  15  lbs.  of  grain  to  individuals  dur¬ 
ing  their  flush  flow  of  milk  :  that  is.  when 
they  are  yielding  from  30  to  50  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day.  If  the  cows  are  pastured 
they  would  best  be  turned  out  to  grass 
during  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  only  on 
such  areas  as  provide  an  abundance  of 
grass. 

Since  you  do  not  care  to  feed  beet  pulp 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  silage,  eay  to  25  lbs. 
per  day  :  but  I  should  very  much  doubt 
the  advisability  of  feeding  more  than  this 
amount  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  acid¬ 
ity.  If  more  oilmeal  can  be  included 
without  causing  undue  laxativeness  of 
the  bowels  it  will  be  found  that  this  in¬ 
gredient  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
will  have  a  favorable  effect,  upon  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

Charge  for  Boarding  Cow 

What  would  be  a  fair  charge  for  caring 
for  a  dry  cow  through  the  Winter 


months?  Owner  furnished  hay  and  I  fur¬ 
nished  the  grain,  salt,  pumpkins,  roots 
and  bedding.  Of  course  we  have  the  ma¬ 
nure.  We  gave  her  the  same  care  we 
gave  the  others.  Farmers  here  get  $2 
per  week  for  caring  for  a  horse,  feeding 
only  hay.  What  should  a  cow’s  board  be 
worth?  M.  w.  S. 

New  York. 

The  only  fair  way  would  be  to  charge 
against  the  cow  the  actual  amount  of  hay 
and  grain  consumed,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  manure  voided  would  pay  well 
for  the  labor  involved  and  the  necessary 
bedding  required  for  keeping  her  comfort¬ 
able.  A  cow  of  average  size,  one  that  will 
weigh  say  1.000  lbs.,  will  consume  from 
10  to  15  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  and  should 
be  fed  from  5  to  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  day, 
the  latter  depending  upon  her  condition 
and  degree  of  flesh.  Figuring  the  hay  at 
$30  a  ton  and  the  grain  at  $3  a  hundred, 
and  assuming  that  she  consumes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15  lbs.  of  hay  and  7  lbs.  of  grain, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  hay  and  grain  would 
amount  to  43c  per  day,  or  approximately 
$13  per  month  :  hence  a  charge  ranging 
between  $18  and  $20  per  mouth  would  be 
a  reasonable  one  to  apply.  Surely  one 
ought  to  obtain  market  prices  for  the 
farm  products  that  he  sells  to  the  cow  in 
the  form  of  feed,  and  likewise  he  should 
be  entitled  to  some  profit  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  subscriber  questioned 
a  suggested  charge  of  $20  per  month  for 
providing  feed  and  care  for  a  dry  cow.  Of 
course  if  one  undertakes  to  winter  a  cow, 
as  often  prevails,  by  denying  her  grain 
and  letting  her  subsist  largely  on  rough- 
age  and  cornstalks,  the  suggested  figures 
would  be  unreasonable,  but.  if  one  feeds  a 
dry  cow  a  regular  hay  and  grain  ration, 
and  you  will  note  that,  this  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  incidentals  as  salt,  pump¬ 
kins  and  roots,  which  you  state  are  sup¬ 
plied.  I  am  sure  that  no  reasonable  party 
ought  to  object  to  paying  this  figure. 
There  is  another  factor  that  should  be 
considered,  and  that  is  that  it  costs  pro¬ 
portionately  more  to  care  for  and  feed 
only  one  cow  than  it  does  to  feed  10  or  20 
cows.  If  a  farmer  would  actually  take 
into  account  all  of  the  grain  and  roughage 
that  he  supplies  his  cow.  it  is  believed 
that  this  figure  would  be  under  rather 
than  over  in  amount.  You  state  that  it  is 
customary  in  your  section  to  charge  $2 


per  week  for  caring  for  a  horse.  A  charge 
$1  a  day  would  be  more  nearly  correct 
if  one  supplied  the  hay  and  grain  and  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  the  prevailing  prices.  If  a 
horse  is  fed  only  hay,  even  though  it  be  of 
a ‘very  poor  quality,  this  would  be  worth 
it  would  seem,  considerably  more  than  $2 
a  week.  Oftentimes  the  profit  from  keep¬ 
ing  boarders  must  be  charged  to  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  my  belief  that  experience  must 
suffice  as  the  only  profit  that  would  obtairj 
under  such  conditions. 


Ration  with  Pasture 

I  have  been  feeding  my  cows  a  ration 
made  up  as  follows:  100  lbs.  gluten,  TOO 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  middlings,  50  lbs.  bran.  They 
have  had  4  lbs.  per  day.  Until  about  two 
weeks  ago  I  gave  them  a  liberal  quantity  of 
mangels  cut  up  and  mixed  with  feed 
They  have  what  Alfalfa  hay  they  eat  up 
clean.  Have  just  turned  them  out  on 
pasture  for  half  day.  They  are  giving 
about  200  lbs.  of  milk  each,  on  average, 
for  week.  c.  L.  t. 

Long  Island. 

Cows  that  have  access  to  pasture  can 
have  their  ration  simplified  and  cheapened 
considerably  as  compared  to  that  required 
when  they  are  confined  in  stables  or  yards. 
If  you  continue  the  feeding  of  some 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  this  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  the  bran  and  middlings  could  be 
entirely  eliminated,  and  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal  and  gluten  should  constitute  the 
•uitire  grain  ration.  This  is  assuming 
that- they  have  access  to  good  pasture.  If 
the  picking  is  short,  then  the  addition  of 
some  cottonseed  meal  would  be  helpful. 
The  proportion  should  be  5  lbs.  of  corn¬ 
meal.  2  lbs.  of  gluten  and  1  lb.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  it  should  be  fed  in  quan¬ 
tity  according  to  production.  In  any 
event,  a  ration  consisting  of  more  than 
one-half  of  wheat  bran  would  be  unduly 
expensive  and  equally  as  extravagant  and 
would  not  give  you  satisfactory  results 
As  to  the  quantity  to  feed  of  the  above 
suggested  ration,  it  #  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  production.  I  should  feed 
a  cow  yielding  30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 
from  5  to  7%  lbs.  of  this  mixture.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  safe  to  gauge  a  pasture  ration 
on  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  5  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day. 


Figure  It  Out! 


ONE  MAN  can  easily  operate  two  double  unit  Empire 
Milking  Machines  and  milk  4  cows  at  once  just  as 
quickly  as  they  could  be  milked  by  hand. 


Figure  the  wages  of  3  extra  men 
per  week  against  the  cost  of  an 
Empire  and  see  how  soon  you  will 
pay  for  the  machine.  Empires 
milk  the  cows  better  than  men  do. 
They’re  always  uniform  and  gen¬ 
tle —  the  cows  like  the  soothing 
action  of  the  Empire  and  give 
more  and  better  milk  and  stay  in 
milk  longer. 


The  reliability  of  the  Empire  has 
been  established  in  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  users. 

This  is  why,  as  one  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  puts  it,  the  dairyman  makes 
more  money  when  he  buys  an 
Empire  than  anyone  connected 
with  the  transaction. 

Ask  for  catalog  6-M. 


“The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies '* 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators  and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


★ 


Chicago,  Syracuse. 
San  Francisco  and 
Toronto,  Canada 


ip  i  mm  §  an  gggf8 
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MILKING  MACHINES 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Haying 


YOU  can’t  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  if  your 
tractor  is  limping  along  with  one  spark  plug  gone 
“dead.”  But  you  can  overcome  such  annoying  delays 
by  using  sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 


Their  construction  is  different.  The  mica  in  the  do 
Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wound  around  the  center-spindle, 
then  reinforced  with  little  mica  washers  that  cannot 
peel  and  which  make  misfiring  practically  impossible. 


The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  There’s  a  moral  here  for 
every  farmer  in  America. 


Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  just  as 
dependable  as  the  famous  Tractor  Plugs.  Studebaker, 
Marmon  and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Beth¬ 
lehem  plugs.  Have  you  read  “Hit  or  Miss?”?  Your 
copy  is  here  waiting  for  your  name  and  address. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Notes  on  Plowing 


In  plowing  with  a  team  the  first 
requisite  of  the  horses  is  to  keep  the 
double-trees  even.  If  the  team  works 
steadily,  rope  lines  can  be  used,  but  when 
the  horses  are  not  mated,  leather  lines 
should  be  used.  Leather  lines  consist  of  one 
long  Jin'  with  (wo  lines  buckled  on.  The 
long  line  is  attached  to  the  outside  ring 
of  the  bit  of  each  horse,  and  the  buckled 
line  to  the  inside.  Extra  holes  will  be 
seen  in  the  long  lines,  whereby  the  inside 
line  may  be  taken  up  or  let  out,  thus 
enabling  one  to  check  up  or  let  out 
whichever  horse  desired. 

Collars  of  animals  should  be  washed 
frequently  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and 
dusted  with  alum  before  harnessing  the 
horses.  If  a  horse’s  shoulder  is  galled, 
take  alum  with  you  in  the  field  and  dust 
it  on  every  half-hour.  This  will  dry  up 
the  galled  spot  quicker  than  any  remedy 
we  have  used.  The  next  thing  is  to  see 
that  your  horse’s  collar  fits,  and  that  all 
four  traces  are  even.  Muzzles  on  team 
save  a  driver  energy  where  ground  is 
sward  or  cover  crop.  When  turning  a 
team  both  lines  should  be  held  securely  to 
bring  the  team  around  even  and  bear 
your  weight  on  the  handle  bars.  This 
will  allow  you  to  start  and  stop  where 
you  desire,  so  as  to  avoid  so  much  pull¬ 
ing  on  the  plow. 

When  weather  is  warm,  light  nets  for 
the  horses’  heads  should  be  obtained  to 
lessen  the  annoyance  of  the  insects. 
Often  traces  are  seen  to  wear  spots  on 
horses’  sides  and  legs.  Old  cloth  tied 
around  traces  several  times  with  string 
will  Sto  '  the  spots  from  rubbing  till  sore. 

In  selecting  a  plow  consider  your  land. 
Do  you  wish  to  turn  the  furrow  upside 
down  or  turn  it  on  edge?  In  sandy  soil 
it  is  usually  turned  upside  down,  but  in 
heavy  soils  on  edge.  If  your  team  is 
light,  choose  a  light  plow  with  a  narrow 
bottom,  and  if  team  is  heavy  vice  versa. 
If  land  is  hilly,  it  may  be  wise  to  add  a 
side-hill  plow. 

Where  land  is  fairly  level,  the  coulter 
wheel  attachment  should  be  used,  and 
its  regulation  will  be  seen  to  be  a  very 
simple  matter.  Where  ground  has  trash 
or  short  sward,  the  jointer  share  should 
be  attached. 

We  find  the  plowshares  with  slip  points 
iast  longer  than  the  solid  shares.  The 
point  coming  with  the  share  can  be  re¬ 
versed  and  the  other  side  used.  After 
this  wears  an  extra  point  should  be  on 
hand.  We  wear  two  points  down  on 
either  side  to  each  share  used.  Our  two- 
horse  plow  has  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  beam  a  device  to  make  the  share  go 
shallow  or  deeper,  also  to  take  more  or 
less  furrow.  The  first  device  consists  of 
a  series  of  holes  run  parallel  to  the  beam, 
the  lower  holes  drawing  the  share  up¬ 
ward.  For  taking  a  narrow  or  wider  fur¬ 
row  a  parallel  bar  with  holes  run  up 
and  down  and  a  bolt  run  through  gives 
us  a  chance  to  take  more  or  less  furrow 
by  a  few  seconds’  work.  It.  is  wise  to 
have  an  old  sack  to  cover  the  share  when 
left  overnight  iu  the  field.  Coal  oil  will 
take  off  rust  and  machine  oil  will  help 
keen  the  soil  from  sticking  to  the  share, 
landside  and  moldboard. 

When  buying  shares  look  to  see  that 
the  metal  is  of  good  chilled  steel  or  the 
surface  will  not  scour.  Corrugations  on 
the  surface  are  evidence  of  bad  finish,  and 
will  give  trouble  until  worn  down.  Often 
such  corrugations  keep  wearing  as  such 
until  the  share  is  worn  out.  I  have  one 
on  the  plow  at  the  present  time.  /When 
buying  bolts  for  the  share,  see  that  the 
head  fits  that  particular  share,  as  this 
will  prevent  proper  scouring. 

The  moldboard  is  apt  to  be  discarded 
for  not.  allowing  the  sod  to  turn  over 
properly.  Pasteboard  placed  in  back  of 
it  against  the  framework  will  bring  its 
surface  Hush  with  the  new  share. 

A  heavy  plow  chain  is  necessary  to 
turn  under  cover  crops  and  long  sward. 
There  should  be  a  hook  on  either  end, 
one  end  nlaced  around  the  beam  in  hack 
of  the  jointer,  the  other  to  the  ring  iu 
the  single-tree  of  the  furrow  horse.  The 
chain  should  drag  in  the  furrow,  but  not 
enough  slack  allowed  to  allow  it  to  hang 
hack  and  have  the  sod  turned  over  it. 
The  height  of  the  grass  will  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  adjustment  of  the  chain. 
If  the  grass  is  less  than  eight  inches  add 
the  jointer  share.  It  will  make  a  cleaner 
finish. 


In  plowing  a  peach  orchard  a  one-horse 
plow  will  run  closer  to  the  trees  than 
two-horse  plow.  About  linve  furrows 
turned  around  each  row  with  one  horse 
is  _ sufficient;  the  two-horse  plow  will 
finish  the  job.  In  plowing  corn  stubble 
see  that  a  log  has  been  dragged  over  the 
stubble  in  early  Spring  when  the  stubble 
Was  frozen. 


There  are  on  the  market  any  mimbe 
of  riding  plows.  Some  of  these  will  al 
low  the  plow  you  use  to  be  attached 
These  are  light-draft  attachments  fo 
plows  of  12  to  14-inch  bottoms.  I 
Wrench  should  be  always  on  the  plow 
v\  e  hold  ours  on  with  a  piece  of  twin 
and  an  oil  can  at  the  end  of  the  row 

I  he  field  on  which  T  am  now  workinj 
is  surrounded  by  all  shades  of  greeu.  Oi 
one  side  an  orchard  with  oats  as  cove 
crop  is  hacked  by  pine  woods  througl 
winch  a  lake  shimmers  skyward,  shadow 
n!K  ,  0  T,'nes  of  the  opposite  shore.  Bad 
,,  ,n°.  mowed  land  lies  our  own  woods 
all  Imt  leafed  out.  On  the  west  side  lie 
a  melon  patch,  hacked  by  a  strip  of  bil 
lowing  rye.  while  on  the  west  hill  a  ne\ 
bungalow  like  a  toy  house  mocks  th 
andseape.  Southwest  the  land  slopes  t 
tie  road,  and  a  peach  orchard  well  kept 
through  which  chugs  a  tractor. 

New  Torriey.  JAMES  E.  TOOMEY, 


The  Matter  of  Tractor  Speeds 


IN  SELECTING  a  tractor  it  is  im- 
*  portant  to  consider  the  matter  of 
speeds — the  speed  of  the  engine 
(number  of  revolutions  per  minute) 
and  also  the  field  speed  of  the  tractor 
(miles  traveled  per  hour). 

Heavy,  dusty  work,  such  as  plow¬ 
ing,  requires  a  slow-speed  engine  — 
an  engine  that  will  not  burn  itself 
up  and  grind  out  its  bearings  on 
life-sapping  high  speeds. 

The  Titan  10-20  tractor  engine 
loafs  along  at  an  easy,  comfortable 
speed  that  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  heavy-duty  work. 

In  the  matter  of  field  speeds,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  less 
work  is  accomplished  by  a  tractor  at 
fast  speeds  than  at  the  normal  speeds 


of  between  2  and  3  miles  an  hour, 
for  as  the  speed  increases  both  fric¬ 
tion  and  plow  draft  increase.  A  trac¬ 
tor  that  will  pull  four  plows  with 
ease  at  two  miles  an  hour  will  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  pulling  half 
as  many  at  double  the  speed,  and  it 
travels  twice  as  far  even  though  doing 
less  work.  As  the  field  speed  in- 
^  creases,  the  strain  on  both  tractor 
and  plow  increase.  And  striking  a 
buried  boulder  while  traveling  rapid¬ 
ly  will  do  much  more  damage  than 
contact  at  an  easy  gait. 

The  Titan  1 0-20  has  two  forward 
speeds  —  2]{  and  m.  p.  h.  —  the 

right  field  speeds.  Think  this  over 
when  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor — and  see  your  nearby  Inter¬ 
national  dealer. 


Inter  nati  o  nal  Harvester  *Co  m  pany 


CHICAGO 


QF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATES) 


U  S  A 


FORCE  PUMP 


Fo,  SPRAVINC  (n,.i  1,0,,  DISIWECT. 
INC  litn  WASHING  limki.  c*>* 

•rxi  EXTINGUISHING  FIRES,  •«*. 

For  22  >«•<*  ih*  bre*.  INEXPENSIVE. 
A  big  tirrx  «n«J  properly  uv«r.  Send 
for  c*t*locu*  And  v«ImU«  receipt* 

FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED — S.U,  °4 
•i|ht.  Fine  proposition  d  you  ippjy 
T*)W.  HOIL  MFC.  CO..  Drpt.B 
4S  North  DtvkMOo  St..  Uutf&Jo.  N.  Y. 


School  of  Horticulture 

( is  Mill's  from  Philadelphia ) 

AMBLER.  PA 

Offers  to  women  attractive  course.-,  in 
Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening 
and  Canning  for  the  mouth  of  August. 

Write  for  circular 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


Galloway's  Pumping  Outfit 

2(4  H.  P.  Engine—  COMPLETE 
No.  4  Heavy  Duty  .a.  _  m 

Pump  Jack,  16  ft.  2  In.  Uj  ifl  VI 

Baltins,  WVb.trr  M..:-  Till  |  U.II 
n»to.  F.  O.  B.  Nearest  W  Mr  ■  I V  _ 
Shipping  Point.  Complete  *  I 


'All  Yoii  Want- 

"When  You.  Want  It 

Don’t  depend  upon  wind  to  pump  your  water.  Lat 
Galloway  pump  outfits  supply  all  the  water  you  want 
exactly  when  you  want  it.  The  Galloway  frees  you 
from  back-breaking  pumping  work; 
m  a k t*8  y  ou  i  n d epend en  t  of  tn  e  w eat  her. 
GiveyourHtock  lots  of  waterduringtho 
hot  weather.  It  keeps  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Galloway  gives  more  than  the 
•rated  horsepower, and  lasts  longer  than 
Ithe  ordinary  engine.  Powerful  2*<  H- 
f  It*.  Engine  rum*  pumps.  creum  separa¬ 
tors  washing  machines  singly  or  together.  All 
email  machines— or 22  in.  circular  saws.  Self- 
oiling,  double-gear  pump  jack.  Best  four- 
ply  belting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MASTERPIECE  SEVEN 

Galloway's  great 
masterpiece  En¬ 
gine  that  gives 
seven  horse  pow¬ 
er  for  the  price 
of  six.  The  beat 
all  around 
power  plant 
for  the  farm. 

Write  for  low 
price  and  de- 
acriptiveliteratare. 


Galloway’s  Complete  - 
Pumping  Outfit 
Direct  from  Factory —  J 
Easy  Payments 

■ 
■ 
■ 
■ 
■ 
■ 


Shipped  direct  from  the  factory  on  Galloway's 
factory  to  farm  plan.  The  saving  goes  into  your 
own  pocket.  You  have  your  choice  of  five 
easy  buying  plans— cash,  bank  deposit,  half  cash- 
half  note,  full  note,  or  installment.  Select,  the 
plan  which  suits  you  best.  SO  days’  trial. 

Write  Todav  tor  full  details.  Order  di- 
-  rect  from  this  ad  and  get 
prompt  delivery.  Shipped  from  close-by  point*. 

MONET  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY.  Pr..U.nt 

Th*  William  Galloway  Co. 

*76 Calloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  lOWA^ 


We  will  consider 
Loan  Applications 

The  demand  for 

loans  exceeds  the 
money  supply.  We  will, 
however,  gladly  consider 
applications  from  New 
York  State  farmers  in 
the  order  of  application 
and  in  such  amounts  as 
available  funds  permit. 

Particulars  upon  request 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  lleury  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


BTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Lower  Your  Milk  Production  Cost 

Right  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
you  are  forced  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  or  work 
without  profit. 


Our  booklets  show  you  how  to 
feed  Unicom  the  right  way — how 
to  cut  the  cost  by  feeding  less. 


A  quality  feed,  Unicorn  Dairy  Radon, 
will  help  you  do  this. 

Quality  in  Unicorn  means  two 
things: 

1.  Using  only  the  best  feeds 
obtainable. 

2.  Putting  them  together 
the  right  way. 

Everywhere,  the  “high  men”  in  cow 
testing  associations,  who  make  the 
largest  net  profit,  are  Unicorn  feeders. 

Dairymen  have  cut  their  grain  bills 
ten  per  cent  and  more  by  feeding 
Unicom. 


You  cannot  say  that  your  production 
cost  has  touched  bottom  until  you 
have  fed  Unicorn. 


CHAPIN  COMPANY,  Chicago 
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Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

"RUGGED”  S 

ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


SB  WOOD  PIPE* 

Whv  not  use  Wood  Pipe  tor  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  one-half  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust.  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  IVYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Rats  £ 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  aud  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  eats,  birds,  chickens 
or  pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

«■  n  I  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

PfAA  KnnK  mice,  telling  about  VlltUS  and 
■  ■  **  ““Vn  Imw  to  iruL  some. 


C.  ¥.  Virus,  ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


E, 
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SAVES  ITS  COST  IN  ONE  WEEK 
Cools  and  aerates  milk— removes  odoi — halts  germ 
growth — stops  waste  and  loss.  Centime  Improved 
Champion  Recommended  bv  leading  creameries 
and  ptoducers.  Write  for  free  folder. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co..  Oept.  K.  Cortland.  N.V. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Pricaa 


Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Cornu 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. j_ '  __  - 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profits-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  c;s 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFCS.  CO., 
623-673  Vik»  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


i 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2. GO  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 

■  'money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  puvea  and  67  Illustrations.  It  in  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chtmisli,  300  Uninn  Stack  Yards,  Chicsje 


WELL  DWJ  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  naif 
terms.  Mauy  styles  andsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Your  cows 
will  give 
more  milk 

You  can  increase  your 
milk  production  during 
the  hot  summer  months  by 
keeping  your  cows  contented  and  rid  of 
pestering  flies  and  vermin. 

Lesser’s  Cow  Comfort 

should  be  sprayed  on  your  slock  just  before  milking 
time.  It  assures  better  grades  of  milk  and  butler. 

Many  of  the  physical  discomforts  experienced  by 
farmers  with  their  stock  durinc  (he  hot  weather  are 
eliminated.  Don’t  be  bothered  swatting  flies. 


PrTyred  LESSER  MFG.  CO.  °NcYn 


Tin  get  best  results  with 
Cow  Comfort  use 
Lesser  Sprayers. 


■V.:  •.THE 

’t.  -  -■  FRIEND 

For  keeping  Files,  Gnats 
amt  many  other  Inserts  olV 
animals,  Used  ami  endorsed 
since  1SSD,  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men.  Cows  give  to  ait 
more  milk  during  fly  season 
if  sprayed  with  Shoo-Fly. 


worth 

sayet 


$20 


uiilk  and  flesh  atone  on  each  oow  in  a  single  season, 
rollout  for  galli.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in  healing  ruts, 
d  sores.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  bouses. 
Send  ft. B0  for  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  3 
■e fcs,  also  our, 0-tube  grarity  sprayer.  Money  tack  it 
t satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  Flibtt. 

HOO-FLY MFG. CO.,  1320  N.  10th St..  PhiU. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Abnormal  Quarter 

A  cow  I  purchased  about  March  1, 
five  years  old.  grade  Guernsey,  freshened 
April  T>.  One  front  quarter  of  udder  is 
enlarged ;  feels  as  if  it  was  full  of  air, 
but  is  not  hard  and  does  not  act  like 
“cake.”  The  milk  from  that  teat  seems 
to  be  all  right,  but  she  does  not  give 
nearly  as  much  from  it  as  from  the  others, 
and  it  is  hard  to  get.  The  calf  is  on  her 
now.  Do  you  think  this  condition  will 
improve?  J.  H.  B. 

Tt  is  probable  that  an  attack  of  garget 
caused  the  condition  described,  and  it 
may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  i 
growth  which  interferes  with  the  milk 
flow.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  a  milking 
tube  often  causes  infection  and  conse¬ 
quent  garget.  If  au  obstruction  is  pres¬ 
ent  a  veterinary  may  be  able  to  help  mat¬ 
ters  by  cutting  through  it  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  directions  by  means  of  a  teat  bistoury, 
or  it  may  have  to  be  removed  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  instrument. 


Dysentery 

I  have  a  registered  Guernsey  calf  about 
a  year  old  that  has  the  scours.  A  veter¬ 
inarian  looked  at  her  and  I  am  now  giv¬ 
ing  her  medicine.  She  is  very  thin 
When  I  cure  her  of  this  trouble,  what 
will  be  a  good  feed  for  her?  I  am  now 
feeding  cornineal.  wheat  bran,  cottonseed 
meal  and  Alfalfa  and  Rluegrass  pasture. 
T  have  heard  that  cottonseed  meal  poisons 
the  system  when  on  grass.  Is  it  true? 
I  want  a  feed  that  will  make  my  calf 
grow  and  develop  as  fast  as  possible,  as 
I  belong  to  a  boys’  club,  and  am  afraid 
that  this  trouble  will  check  her  growth.. 

Virginia.  T.  C.  H. 

Keep  the  calf  off’  grass  and  feed  it  on 
hay.  boiled  milk  and  oats.  If  it  is  not 
afflicted  with  .Tohne’s  disease  (chronic 
bacterial  dysentery,  which  is  incurable) 
it  may  recover  if  treated  with  triple  sul- 
pho-carbolate  tablets,  under  direction  of 
the  veterinarian.  At  least  AO  grains 
should  be  given  every  four  hours.  If 
not  effectual,  the  veterinarian  should  try 
such  remedies  as  oil  of  eucalyptus,  lauda¬ 
num  and  tincture  of  capsicum. 


Warts  on  Teats 

I  have  a  cow  whose  teats  are  covered 
with  warts.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

New  York.  w.  j.  o. 

Twice  daily  thoroughly  saturate  the 
warts  with  water  containing  all  the  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  it  will  dissolve.  Warts 
that  have  slim  necks  may  be  snipped  off 
with  scissors,  a  few  at  a  time;  then  apply 
a  little  pine  tar  the  following  day,  if 
not  on  the  teats,  or  balsam  of  Peru  if  m 
that  location. 


Cough 

I  recently  bought  a  heavy  team  of 
horses;  they  have  good  wind,  but  one  of 
them.  I  noticed,  is  coughing  very  often. 
Is  that  heaves?  We  feed  them  very  tittle 
hay,  and  tin  hay  is  clover.  M.  M.  K. 

Heaves  is  present  in  this  case  if  you 
notice  a  double,  bellows-like  movement  of 
1  the  flanks  when  the  horse  is  expiring  air, 
and  if  gas  is  expelled  from  the  rectum 
when  the  horse  coughs.  If  heaves  is  pres¬ 
ent  it  would  be  best  to  let  the  horse  live 
on  grass  this  Summer  and  in  Winter  feed 
wet  oat  straw  or  oat  sheaves  and  bright 
corn  stover  instead  of  hay.  Also  give  a 
tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  until  distress 
is  relieved,  when  the  medicine  gradually 
should  be  discontinued,  taking  at  least 
10  days  to  the  process.  If  heaves  is  not 
present  have  a  veterinarian  put  the  teeth 
in  order  aud  give  equine  cough  syrup  of 
glyco-heroiu  two  or  three  times  daily. 


Worms 

Would  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  pia 
worms  in  horses?  1  have  two  horses 
that  are  affected,  we  think,  and  1  cannot 
gel  any  fat  on  them.  I  was  tohl  to  give 
a  tablespoon  of  turpentine  once  a  week 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  w.  M.  B. 

Pin  worms  chiefly  inhabit  the  rectum 
|  and  may  cause  irritation  indicated  by  tail- 
!  rubbing,  but  little  other  appreciable  in- 
i  jury.  It  is  probable  that  round  worms 
( ascarithe )  are  causing  the  thin  con¬ 
dition.  llavc  the  teeth  put  iu  good  or- 
j  tier  by  a  veterinarian.  Thou  mix  in 
I  dampened  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  table  salt  aud  one  part  each 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  flowers  of 
sulphur,  by  weight.  Then  stop  for  10 
days  and  then  repent  the  treatment 
Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase 
sulphur.  Colts  take  less  doses. 


Crumpled  Horns 

I  have  a  three-year-old  steer  wioh 
crumpled  horns.  What  can  be  done  to 
straighten  them?  m.  M. 

If  the  steer  is  not  used  for  work,  it 
should  he  dishorned  at  once;  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  if  iu  good  condition.  If,  used  for 
work  and  dishorning  wot  ]  injure  the 
animal  for  that  purpose,  we  should  advise 
removing  the  tips  of  the  horns  if  they 
endanger  the  eyes.  Straightening  or 
horns  is  accomplished  by ,  softening  tut* 
horns  with  poultice  aud  using  weights  or 
turnbuckles  on  wire  attached  to  tin¬ 
horns.  Rasping  the  moist  surface  ot  tat? 
curved  parts  also  will  he  necessary.  . 
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Market  News 


Price 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

OLD  AND  NEW  POTATOES 

The  remains  of  the  old  potato  crop 
seems  to  be  clearing  up  fast  at  $8  and  $9 
per  100  lbs.  for  the  best.  A  recent  semi¬ 
official  estimate  shows  possibly  1.000  cars 
to  come  from  Maine  this  month.  200  from 
Michigan  and  200  from  Wisconsin,  with 
small  and  scattered  shipments  from  other 
states.  Old  potatoes  have  been  selling 
at  two  to  three  times  the  prices  a  year 
ago.  although  the  range  at  that  time  in 
leading  city  markets  was  about  double 
that  of  the  year  before. 

Southern  potato  growers  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  make  up  the  shortage 
in  old  stock.  The  season  was  two  weeks 
late  in  the  South  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
crop  has  been  dug  rapidly  and  shipments 
to  date  have  been  about  one-third  larger 
thaii  last  season. #  Shipments  are  begin¬ 
ning  from  Virginia,  which  show  supplies 
about  one-third  the  total  volume  of  South¬ 
ern  potatoes  and  this  State  has  possibly 
50  per  cent  greater  acreage  to  the  crop 
this  season,  although  even  the  increase 
does  not  bring  the  area  to  the  figures  pre¬ 
vailing  a  few  years  ago.  Wholesale 
prices  in  the  North  have  been  about  twice 
as  high  as  last  year  for  Southern  pota¬ 
toes  and  about  three  times  as  high  as  the 
level  two  years  ago.  that  is  to  say,  .$12  to 
$18  per  barrel  this  year  compared  with 
$7  to  $10  the^  early  part  of  last  season 
and  $3.60  to  $4  in  .Tune  two  years  ago. 
Even  in  1917.  which  was  considered  at 
first  the  record  breaker  in  prices  of  South¬ 
ern  potatoes,  the  range  per  barrel  was 
around  $9  in  May  of  that,  year  and  de¬ 
clined  to  $3  to  $4.50  in  July. 

ONIONS  LOW  ;  TOMATOES  HIGH 

Southern  onion  growers  have  had  a 
somewhat  disappointing  season.  The 
early  prices  were  high  but  were  obtained 
only  by  shipping  the  onions  before  they 
had  reached  full  size  and  yield.  Those 
who  left  their  crop  until  maturity  often 
obtained  as  high  as  700  bushels  per  acre, 
but. found  the  price  had  declined  to  an 
unprofitable  low  level,  sometimes  below 
$1  per  crate,  and  buyers  could  hardly  be 
found  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  shipping 
to  the  North. 

Interest  in  some  of  the  Southern  truck 
sections  is  now  shifting  to  the  tomato 
crop,  which  is  moving  actively  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Texas,  the  Florida  tomato  sea¬ 
son  having  passed  its  height.  Prices  have 
been  extremely  high  so  far.  reaching  $2.50 
to  $4  for  small  crates  containing  four 
small  square  baskets.  Growers  are  get- 
tinng  $2.35  for  these  crates  and  some 
of  them  expect  to  receive  about  $1,000  per 
acre. for  their  crop  if  the  market  holds  up. 
In  some  of  these  Southern  truck  crop 
districts  the  marketing  of  the  leading 
specialty  is  the  event  of  the  year.  Every¬ 
body  has  an  interest  in  the  outcome  be¬ 
cause  the  sale  of  the  crop  means  plenty 
of  money  in  circulation  among  all  classes 
in  the  district. 

In  the  small  section  occupied  by  the 
Texas  tomato  crop  there  were  500  re¬ 
frigerator  freight  cars  waiting  early  in 
•Tone.  The  local  boards  of  trade  had 
advertised  the  crop  and  made  sure  that, 
arrangements  were  effected  for  marketing 
and  extra  labor  secured.  Accordingly  the 
crop  is  moving  off  without  the  car  short¬ 
age  that  prevails  in  so  many  shipping 
sections  and  without  the  waste  caused  by 
lack  of  help  to  harvest  a  very  perishable 
crop.  It  is  estimated  that  only  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  immense  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  melon  crop  can  be  shipped  because 
ot  a  lack  of  cars.  The  crop  of  22.000 
•acres  in  one  comparatively  small  section 
has  to  be  moved  within  a  few  weeks’ 
time  and  it  has  seemed  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  railroad  to  keep  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  refrigerator  cars  coming 
and  going.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKET 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  35c;  pork,  lb..  18  to 
-Me:  pigs,  each.  $5  to  $6;  ham,  lb.  40c; 
brisket  bacon,  lb.,  25c;  veal,  lb..  IS  to  40c. 

t  hickens,  live.  lb..  36c;  dressed,  42c; 
fowls,  live  35c;  dressed,  42c;  ducks, 
dressed,  40c;  turkeys,  live.  lb..  45c; 
dressed,  50c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

*  oner’  *'^C:  qt.,  9c;  cream, 

qt.,  80c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt..  5c;  eggs,  4Sc :  duck  eggs.  60c. 
..Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  asparagus, 
/-  -i?”  ^’)c  •  beans,  lb.,  lOe ;  carrots,  bu.. 
^  * 2  ■  cabbage,  lb.,  10c;  celery,  head.  13 
to  loc;  dandelion  greens,  peck.  25c;  green 
onions,  3  bunches,  25c ;  horseradish.  15c ; 
lettuce,  3  bunches,  25c;  onions,  peek, 
i>ie:  green,  5c;  potatoes,  peek.  90c ; 
pickles,  doz.,  20c ;  radishes.  3  bunches 
— >e ;  rhubarb.  4  bunches,  25c ;  spinach, 
peck.  oOc ;  strawberries,  qt..  40c. 

Vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  honev.  lb.,  33c; 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $3 


BINGHAMTON 


Cow  hides,  green.  14  to  18c ;  bull  hides. 


hides,  $6  to  $8;  calf  skins, 


44c; 
OOc ; 


12c ;  horse 
$1  to  $6. 

howls,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed, 
squabs,  pair,  80c;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42c*. 

Potatoes,  bu..  $3.25  to  $3.50;  lettuce, 
do/,  heads.  $1 ;  turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
apples,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $-1. 

Maple  sugar,  lb..  35  to  40c;  maple 
«M  ’'P,  gal..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  spinach,  bu., 
*l-2o  to  $1.75;  rhubarb,  doz.,  70  to  80c; 
asparagus,  bunch,  18c. 


ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET  AND  LOCAL 
WHOLESALE 

Wheat,  bu..  $2.95  to  $3 ;  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  $2.15  to  $2.20;  oats,  white,  bu.,  $1.22 
to  $1.25  (carlohds)  ;  rye,  bu.,  $2.10  to 
$2.15. 

Ilay,  $26  to  $33  per  ton. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  22c; 
forequarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters.  18 
to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  22e; 
heavy.  IS  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  36 
to  38c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  34  to  36c; 
mutton,  lb..  18  to  22c ;  veal,  lb.,  22  to  25c. 

Seeds — Medium  clover,  bu..  $32  ;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $67;  Alfalfa.  $24  to  $25;  Alsike, 
$32. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  37  to  38c ;  broilers,  live, 
lb..  48  to  50c;  ducks,  live,  lb.,  35  to  36c; 
geeese,  live,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb..  40  to  45c. 

Eggs,  doz.,  46  to  50c;  strictly  fresh, 
47  to  55c. 

Beans,  medium,  hand-picked,  100  lbs., 
$6.25;  white  marrow.  $9.50;  red  marrow, 
$12;  red  kidney,  $13.50;  white  kidney, 
$14 ;  pea.  $6.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $9 ;  Im¬ 
perials.  $8. 

Hides — No.  1,  steers,  17  lbs.  up.  17c; 
No.  2.  15c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  16c; 
No.  2.  15c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  14c; 
horsehides,  each,  $8  to  $9;  shearlings, 
each.  25c  to  $1  ;  lamb  skins,  each.  50  to 
75c;  calf  skins.  No.  1,  32c;  No.  2.  30c; 
No.  1  calf,  over  14  lbs.,  25c;  No.  2.  23c. 
Wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40  to  45c;  fine 
fleeced,  50  to  55c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c;  medium,  lb., 
11c;  lamb.  lb..  26c;  live  pigs,  each.  $7.50; 
pork.  lb..  20c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  20c;  com¬ 
mon,  lb..  19c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  40c;  dressed,  lb..  50c; 
geese,  live.  lb..  40c;  dressed,  lb.,  55c; 
live  broilers,  lb..  OOc ;  live  fowls,  lb..  45c : 
dressed,  lb..  55  to  65c. 

Butter,  lb..  70c;  eggs.  50  to  55c;  whole¬ 
sale.  4S'c;  duck  eggs.  65c. 

Apples,  bu..  $2.50;  asparagus,  dozen 
bundles,  $2  ;  beans,  dried,  bu..  $5.50 :  per 
qt..  25c;  cabbage  plants,  dozen.  15  to  20c  ; 
garlic,  lb..  30c;  horseradish,  lb..  10c;  let¬ 
tuce.  bunch,  7c:  Boston,  per  dozen.  $1.50; 
onions,  green,  dozen  bunches.  30c ;  pars¬ 
ley.  dozen  bunches.  OOc ;  potatoes,  bu..  $4 
to  $4.50;  radishes,  dozen  bunches,  25c; 
rhubarb,  dozen  b  inches,  45c;  spinach,  bu., 
60  to  75c. 

Hay — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $40;  No.  1, 
$40;  No.  2.  $35  to  $38;  No.  3,  $28  to 
$30;  Timothy,  ton.  $40;  straw,  rye,  ton, 
$18 ;  oat,  ton,  $20.  d. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  supply  of  green  stuff  improves,  but 
prices  fluctuate.  As  soon  as  the  over¬ 
supply  disappears  prices  jump  up  again. 
Eastern  apples  are  about  gone,  and  West¬ 
ern  are  scarce.  Potatoes  are  off  some¬ 
what  on  account  of  heavier  receipts,  but 
they  still  retail  as  a  luxury  at  35c  per 
2-quart  measure.  Butter  and  dressed  poul¬ 
try  are  short  and  strong.  Vegetables  are 
temporarily  strong  from  light  receipts. 
0 ar  shortage  affects  tlubn.  Quotations ; 

RUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  stronger.  Creamery.  50  to  59c; 
dairy,  50  to  54c ;  crocks,  48  to  52c ;  com¬ 
mon,  38  to  42c.  Cheese,  easy.  Daisies. 
30  to  32c;  flats,  29  to  32c;  longhorns,  33 
to  34c.  Eggs.  weak.  Hennery.  47  to 
50c ;  State  and  Western,  fresh.  44  to  46c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  scarce  and  strong  for  dressed. 
Turkeys.  54  to  58c;  fowls,  28  to  42c; 
chickens.  34  to  42c;  old  roosters,  28  to 
30c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  geese.  30  to  32c; 
live  poultry,  more  plenty,  fair.  Fowls, 
36  to  40c :  broilers.  65  to  70c;  old  roosters, 
24  to  25c;  ducks,  40  to  45c;  geese  30 
to  32c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  home-grown,  about  gone.  West¬ 
ern.  scarce.  Russets,  bu..  $4  to  $4.50; 
Western  Wineeaps.  bu.  box.  $4.50  to 
$5.60:  Ben  Davis.  $3.50  to  $5;  common, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  easier. 
Home-grown,  bu..  $4.50  to  $5.50;  South¬ 
ern.  bbl.,  $12  to  $14.50;  sweets,  crate.  $2 
to  $2.25. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beaus,  firm.  Kidney,  cwt..  $12  to  $14; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$8.50  to  $8.75.  Onions,  unsettled.  Home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $2.50  to  $4  ;  Texas,  yellow, 
$1.50  to  $2;  white,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  cheaper.  Crate.  32  qts., 
$10.50  to  $11  ;  retailing  at  30c  qt.  Pine¬ 
apples.  firmer;  24’s  to  30’s.  $6.25  to  $8; 
bananas,  steady;  bunch.  $4  to  $8.50; 
oranges,  quiet;  California,  box.  $5  to 
$6.50;  lemons.  $4.50  to  $0;  grapefruit. 
$4.50  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  mostly  temporarily  scarce. 
Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
parsley,  50  to  60c;  pieplant,  30  to  40c; 
radishes.  30  to  35c;  carrots,  50  to  65c; 
onions,  20  to  25c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  40  to 
OOc;  string  beans,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $4; 
cabbage,  crate.  $2  to  $3.25 :  poppers.  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75  : 
lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  25  to  40c ;  tomatoes, 
24-qt.  carrier.  $3  to  $0:  yellow  turnips, 
cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet.  White,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
dark,  30  to  33c.  Maple  sugar,  lb.,  30  to 
38c;  syrup,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 


FEED 

Hay,  quiet.  Timothy,  ton,  bulk,  $40  to 
$42;  clover  mix,  $.39  to  $40;  wheat  bran, 
ton.  earlots,  lower,  $58.50;  middlings, 
$61;  red  dog,  $73.50;  cottonseed  meal. 
$72;  oilmoal,  $65;  hominy,  $73;  gluten. 
$77.25 ;  oat  feed,  $48 ;  rye  middlings, 
$62.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras.  56  to  56%e; 
Western  creamery  extras.  55%  to  56c; 
Western  firsts.  54  to  55c;  renovated,  52 
to  53c ;  ladles,  45  to  46c. 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  61  to  62c ; 
Eastern  extras,  55  to  57c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  50  to  52c ;  Western  extra  firsts,  46 
to  47c;  Western  firsts,  43  to  45c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  47  to  48c;  storage 
firsts,  45  to  46c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  45  to  46c;  native  broil¬ 
ers,  60  to  65c ;  W estern  ice  packed  large 
fowls,  40  to  41c ;  medium.  39  to  40c ; 
small,  30  to  32c ;  native  squabs,  $5  to  $7 
doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  40  to  42c;  broilers,  47  to  55c; 
old  roosters,  25  to  28c. 

.APPLES 

Northern  Spies,  $6  to  $10 ;  russets,  $5 
to  $9 ;  Ben  DaVis.  $4  to  $7  ;  Stark,  $4.50 
to  $7 ;  bu.  box  Baldwins,  $3  to  $5 ; 
Western,  box.  $3  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  California  navels,  $2.50  to 
$5.50  box ;  late  Valencias,  $2.50  to  $5 ; 
Florida  $3  to  $5.50;  grapefruit,  $2  to 
$5.50  box  ;  strawberries.  30  to  40c  box  ; 
pineapples,  $5.50  to  $8  crate;  canta¬ 
loupes.  California,  standard  crates.  $8; 
pony  crates,  $6 :  peaches,  Georgia,  $3.50 
to  $5  0-bskt.  carrier. 

ONIONS 

Egyptian,  $5.50  to  $6  bag;  New  Texas, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  crate. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook  Green  Mountains,  $8  per 
100  lbs.  on  track  ;  new  Florida,  $13.50 
to  $14.50  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $6  to  $7.50 
bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $2  to  $4  crate ;  celery,  white. 
$2.75  to  $3  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $7  bu. 
box ;  lettuce,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box ;  pep¬ 
pers.  $3.50  to  $4  crate;  radishes.  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  box  ;  spinach,  native,  75c  to  $1 
bu.  box ;  tomatoes,  hothouse.  35  to  40c 
lb. ;  beets.  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  box ;  carrots, 
$4  to  $6  bu.  box;  parsnips.  $1.50  to  $2 
bu.  box ;  yellow  turnips,  $4  to  $5  bag ; 
rhubarb.  50  to  75c  bu.  box ;  asparagus, 
native,  $5  to  $8.50  bu.  box ;  string  beans, 
$2.50  to  $4.50  bskt. 

HAY 

Per  ton — No.  2  Timothy.  $43  to  $45; 
No.  2  Eastern,  $37  to  $40;  No.  3  hay, 
$33  to  $.3 1  :  clover  mixed,  $35  to  $40;  fine 
hay,  $32  to  $35;  rye  straw.  $28  to  $30; 
oat  straw.  $21  to  $22. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  59%  to  61  %c..  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  oS%c  ex¬ 
tra  firsts.  55%  to  57 %c;  firsts.  50  to  54c; 
seconds.  45  to  47c;  ordinary  garlicky.  42 
to  43c :  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
60%  to  62%c;  fair  to  good.  50  to  59%c; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  44  to  45c ; 
packing  stock.  .38  to  41c;  fancy  brands 
of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at  67  to 
69c :  good  to  choice.  59  to  66c ;  fair.  56 
to  5Sc. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  46c  per  doz. ;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  44c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordinary 
to  fair.  40  to  43c ;  Western  extra  firsts, 
46c;  do.,  firsts.  42  to  44c;  seconds,  35  to 
40c;  inferior  lots  lower;  fancy  carefully 
selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  54 
to  56c  per  doz. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed,  dry -picked,  in 
boxes — Weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c; 
weighing  3%  lbs.  apiece,  41  to  42c; 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece,  37  to  39c.  Fowls, 
fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weigh¬ 
ing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece.  42c;  weighing  .3% 
lbs.,  40  to  41c ;  weighing  3  lbs..  35  to 
•37c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  27c;  Spring 
ducks,  Doug  Island.  36c. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box.  $.3. SO  to 
$8.05;  do.,  California,  per  box.  $2.10  to 
$5.30.  Grapefruit.  Florida,  per  box.  90e 
to  $3.75.  Pineapples,  Havana,  per  crate, 
$4  to  $6.  Peaches,  Georgia,  per  crate, 
$1.50  to  $3.25.  Cantaloupes,  California, 
per  crate,  $3  50  to  $6.50.  Strawberries, 
per  quart — Jersey,  fancy,  large.  28  to 
35c ;  fair  to  good,  15  to  25c ;  Southern. 
16  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1.  $7.50  to  $11 :  No.  2.  $4  to  $7 ;  No. 
3.  $3  to  $4.  Cabbage,  Southern,  per  hbl.- 
crate,  $5.  Onions,  Texas,  per  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts,  204  tons  of  hay.  Hay  was  in 
moderate  supply  and  demand,  with  sales 
chiefly  within  the  range  of  $.32  to  $45  per 
ton.  according  to  quality  and  location. 
Straw  was  quiet  and  weaker.  We  quote: 


Straw- — No.  1  straight  rye,  $17  to  $17.50; 
No.  2,  do.,  $16  to  $16.50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $16  to  $16.50;  No.  2,  do.,  $15  to' 
$15.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE  11,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
June,  100  lbs.,  $2.83;  July,  $2.95; 
August,  $3.35;  September,  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  1(M)  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 

Receipts  are  only  moderate  and  prices 
up  2  to  3  cents  on  better  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  58  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  55  @  57 

Loner  Grades . .  44  @  50 

City  made .  40  @  46 

Dairy,  best  .  56  @  57 

Common  to  good  .  44  @  52 

Packing  Stock .  37  @  42 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  26  ©  27 

Good  to  choice .  24j^a  25>a 

Skim*,  best .  18  @  19 

Fair  to  good .  11  @  15 


EGGS 

There  is  some  surplus  of  under  grades ; 
otherwise  the  market  is  unchanged. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  54  @  55 

Medium  to  good  .  45  @  52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . .  50  @  51 

Common  to  good .  44  @  48 

Gathered,  best,  white . 52  id  53 

Medium  to  good.  mired  colors  ...  44  @  48 

Lower  grades .  37  @  42 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Market  generally  easy.  Business  is  re¬ 
ported  at :  Fowls.  36  to  37c ;  broilers,  60 
to  65c ;  roosters,  18c ;  ducks.  23  to  25c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . . . 12  00  @15  75; 

Ball*  .  7  00  @10  00  1 

Cows . 4  00  @11  00  J 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  15  00  @18  00  ! 

Culls .  7  00  @11  00  i 

Hobs . 15  00  @15  75' 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  00  • 

Lambs  . 17  00  @20  00. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  ohclce  lb .  54  @  56  ' 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  50 

Fowls . .• .  .  33  @  43  | 

Capons . 52  @  57 

Roosters .  28  @  29  i 

Ducks  .  32  @  34  ; 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz. . .. .  3  00  @9  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  24  @  25 

Com.  to  good .  15  @  20  i 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  7  00  @12  00  * 

3EANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . 11  00  @12  00  i 

Pea .  8  00  @  8  25  • 

Medium  .  3  00  @  8  25  * 

Red  Kidney . 15  00  @16  00  • 

White  Kidney, . 15  00  @15  50 

Tellow  Eye . 10  50  @10  75 

Limn.  California . 1175  @12  00 

FRUITS  ! 

i 

Apples,  Baldwin .  7  00  @  9  00  ' 

Albemarle .  8  00  @14  00 

Winesap,  box .  2  50  @  5  25  . 

Newtown,  box .  2  50  @  4  50 

Oranges,  box  .  3  00  @  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  @  8  50  1 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  32  1 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  3  00  1 

Muskmelons,  bu .  4  uo  @7  00 

Huckleberries.  Southern,  qt .  35  @  40 

Blackberries,  qt .  18  d  30 

Watermelons,  100 . 75  00  @150  00 


POTATOES 

New-  stock  is  maiuly  low-er  because  of 
large  receipts  and  irregular  quality. 


Old.  180  lbs .  12  00  @13  00 

Southern  new  bbl .  3  00  @12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bbt .  2  00  @  4  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 1  50  @  5  50 

Beats,  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  7  00  @15  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  3  00  @5  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  @2  00 

Onions,  new.  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Squash,  new, bu .  100  @3  00 


Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  4  00  @  6  00 

Radishes.  bbl.  bkt .  25  ®  75 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  4  50 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Romaine,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  70 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  &  75 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Garlic,  lb .  15  @  25 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  44  00  @45  00 

No.  2 . 40  00  @43  00 

No.  3  . *5  00  @39  00 

Shipping . 3100  @34  00 

Straw,  Rye . 18  00  @19  00 


GRAIN 

Wholesale  cash  prices  reported  at  New 
York  are :  Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  $2  98 ; 
corn,  No.  2.  yellow-.  $2.10;  oats.  $1.82; 
rye,  $2.56;  barley.  $1.80. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best.  lb. 

Good  to  choice 
Eggs,  nearby,  doz 
Gathered  . . . . 
Potatoes,  lb.  ... 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . . 
Apples,  doz.  . . . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 

Lamb  chops,  lb. 
Rib  roast,  lb. . . . 
Pork  loins,  lb. . . 


•••••••••••a 


65  to  68c 
60  to  64e 
70  to  75c 
60  to  65c 
8  to  9c 
6  to  10c 
5  to  10c 
60  to  75c 
45  to  50c 
40  to  50c 
45  to  60c 
25  to  80c 
30  to  35c 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Leader  waterfys  your  farm 
for  a  lifetime 

Buy  the  water  supply  system  for  your  home  and  farm  just  as 
you  do  your  farm  machinery.  Be  sure  to  get  the  system  that 
delivers  water  as  unfailingly  as  a  city  water  supply  system. 
Such  a  system  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money. 

dex, 

%uZern?r:  Horn e  Water  Systems— Leaders  in  fame  as  well  as  in  name 

is  a  leader  out  til  to  , 

We  have  investigated  all  home  water  supply  systems 
but  have  never  found  anything  to  equal  the  Leader 
in  reliability  and  year -in -and -year -out  economy. 
It  is  the  only  home  water  system  made  complete  in 
one  great  factory  and  to  insure  reliability  is  equipped 
with  the  world’s  standard  power— Wagner  Motors  or 
Stover  Good  Gasoline  Eugines. 

The  installation  is  tested  as  a  complete  unit  instead 
of  a  piece-meal  job.  See  the  Leader  dealer  in  your 
localitv  today.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  us. 


Chat.  Millar  &  Son  C«. 

Utica,  N.  V. 
Binghampton,#.  T. 
Springfield.  Matt. 


you 

Pierce.  Butler  &  Pierca  Mfg.  Corp. 

Syraeuia.  N.  V. 

te  Valley.  McLeod,  KioKaid  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  T. 

Seheneetadv.  N.V. 


The  Hunting  Company 
Rocbestar.  N.  t 
John  Weekei  &  Son  Co. 
Witorlowo,  H.r. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice  Kggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920, 10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  June  and  July  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book, 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  $10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleaaant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


“  Back  up  Biddy:”  with 


Kill  the  Mite  Pest 


Mites  are  not  lice.  Lice  live  chiefly  on  the 
fowl  —  and  can  be  killed  by  dusting  the 
hens  with  any  reliable  lice  powder  But 
mites  are  not  lice— they  live  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices.  At  night  and  at  other  times  when  the 
fowls  are  on  the  roost,  the  mites  swarm  out, and  after 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  poultry,  return  to  their 
hiding  places  And,  it  is  there  you  must  kill  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ride  of  mites.  Clean  the  houses  thor¬ 
oughly — then  spray  with  Malox,  driving  it  into  every  crack  and 
crevice  Malox  contains  no  coal  tar;  it  dries  quickly  and  is 
practically  odorless  when  dry  It  is  easy  to  use — just  mix  with 
water  One  application  lasts  for  several  months 

Hens  can’t  scratch  mites  and  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Back  up  3iddy  with  MALOX  and  get  more  eggs.  Write 
today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  we  will  also  send  you 
our  large  illustrated  book  “PROTOX  for  Poultry.  It  is 
worth  having. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Boston,  Mass..  Rutland,  Vt..  New  York  City.  Buffalo. 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  Detroit 


ONE  CAUDN 

llUqlox 

IpoMMITE  Killin' 

■'ms  cam  of  TLlalox 

MAKES  SIXTEEN  GALLONS 
Of  5PB  AN  SOLUTiOh 


IWiriMORf  A'/ 

•  BOSTON  [»( 
■  BUFFALO  m 
ICUVELAND' 


HMMFlUT  ftt 


vi\  CINCINNATI 
i  Detroit 
/NEW  YORK  1 
'PHILAOEIPhIaI 


factoiai-e itiurr  nan 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

$0  Bead  #1  Imported  WHITE  IEGH0RIVS 

Hen  to  8V..  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 

Itlack  Leghorns, Batt’s  Barred  Kooks,  old  strain  that  lias 
proved  good  layers.  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Leghorns. 
Hen  ttj  to  f>  lbs. ;  Cock  5’ .  to  ti  lbs.  1  have  bred  this 
strain  over  SO  years.  Good  Hold  Reds,  they  are  large 
uud  good  layers,  fine  color,  some  lighter  than  the  R.  I. 
Reds  that  are  seen  at  your  shows.  1  welcome  inspection 
of  this  great  farm  stock  of  995-A  at  any  time.  Egga 
and  stock  for  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNCDV,  Mentor.  Ohio. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  June 
-».  1020: 

BARRED  R1CKB 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn  . . 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  O  e . 

,1  ules  F.  Francois,  L.  1 . . .  . 

Oneck  Farm,  I.,  1 . . 

K.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario . - 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates. Ill . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H-  Bassett,  Conn . 

I>.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 . 

U.  A  Wilson,  N.  H. ...  . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allvn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  iss . 

Chiokatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  T.  Enslin.  N.  .1 . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . . . . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  U . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Pr  trick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  . 

Herbert  Ii  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  — 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.  V . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE8 

U.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen.  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

lacoh  E.  Jansen, Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  U . 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

W.  K.  Bumsted,  Conn . 

U.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . . . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 


Week  Total 
84  1188 


44 

27 

44 
82 
58 
48 

41 

42 

52 

45 

33 

42 

32 

34 
48 
41 

53 


28 


44 


36 

37 
55 
55 

38 
48 


45 


38 

48 

26 

83 

46 

47 
26 

41 

42 
40 
37 
25 
37 
51 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

V.  L.  Anderson,  N.  U .  46 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 
tV  U  Bassett,  Conn . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A .  Brizzee,  Pa . ' . 

A.  H.  Hampton,  N.  J . . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNB 

A.  H.  Penny.  N,  Y . 

\V.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  1 . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . ' . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass..'.'....'. . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . . . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

JurnesO  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Mhadowhrook  Farm,  Conn . 

small's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouteu,  Conn.... . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Fnrm,  N.  Y . 

\V.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Helgl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N-  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  PoultryJFanu,  Conn . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conti . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  MeVittie.  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  I,  Theusen.-Conu . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y... 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8-  Disc.  Barracks,  IC}in . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J .  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J - ... 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111  . 


Total. 


882 

662 

>816 

1817 

1290 

893 

683 

1089 

1110 

913 

1015 

621 

701 

998 

1003 

797 

1072 

650 

1052 

1062 

1033 

940 

1032 

1058 

1085 

1001 

729 

1069 

1122 
1 139 
795 
1308 
1171 
1136 
1156 
864 
852 
927 
1000 
882 
967 


1198 


32  719 

43  ■  677 

26  592 


50 


59 

51 

47 

52 
44 
52 

44 
36 
40 

24 

45 

45 
31 
47 

49 
51 

40 
47 
33 
58 

42 
51 

46 

47 
45 
58 

43 
33 

25 
55 
83 
51 
51 

41 

41 

42 
47 

50 

31 

51 
45 
36 

32 
45 
28 
27 

33 
47 
40 
51 
17 
38 


918 


923 

1165 

992 

1u78 

1046 

1233 

822 

1102 

991 

826 

724 

1010 

889 

1046 

962 
991 

1027 

1031 

921 

1012 

933 

982 

838 

924 
1110 
1139 

752 

680 

921 

1196 

880 

1090 

960 

935 

1260 

994 

768 

1043 

797 

737 

820 

734 

854 

963 
1072 

768 

641 

712 

880 

810 

563 

691 


4188  94264 


Incubator  Fails  to  Heat 

Would  well  water  in  a  hilly  section  of 
New  Hampshire  clog  the  pipes  or  tubes 
inside  the  incubator?  I  have  a  100-egg 
incubator  which  at  times  does  not  come 
up  to  temperature  promptly  when  eggs 
are  turned.  1  thought  it  possible  chem¬ 
icals  in  the  water  might  cause  obstruc¬ 
tion.  G- 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  anything  in 
reasonably  pure  water  could  clog  the 
large  pipes  used  in  the  heating  systems  of 
hot-water  incubators,  though  hard  water 
would,  of  course,  deposit  a  scale  of  lime 
upon  the  interior  of  these  pipes.  If  the 
warmed  air  is  diffused  downward  through 
cloth  in  this  incubator,  the  pores  of  the 
latter  may  have  become  clogged  by  dust 
land  may  need  to  be  cleaned  by  whipping 
land  sunning  after  removal.  m  b.  d. 


June  19,  1920  r 

COMB  AULTS 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  Use  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing’  Jlow  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves.  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  done  for  others  it  will  do  for 
you. 

Write  us  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  per  bottle  at  druggists 

or  sent  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  twice. 

THE  LA.WRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


REDUCED  PRICES 

Be  Sure  ol  Winter  Eggs  IS” 

Chicks,  8-weeks  old  Pullets  and  Cockerels  or  Breeding 
Stock  from 


Consistent 
Contest  Winners 

Only  on  Official 
Certified  Contest 
Records  do  we 
base  o  u  r  claim 
that  we  have  the 

U/AD I  iyc 

champion'  layers 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes 
8.  C.  R-  I-  Reds 

Write  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalog,  “The  Story  of  the 
300-Kgg  lien.'’  Price  10c. 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 

Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


BABY  CHICKS 
DUCKLINGS 

10,000  for  immediate  delivery,  from 
pure-bred  utility  stock.  Shipment  by 
parcel-post.  Sate  arrival  guaranteed. 

Per  25  Per  50  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  5.25  10.00  19.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns .  5.25  10.00  19.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 5.50  10.50  20.00 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings -  9.00  17.00  33.  0 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 9.50  18.00  35.00 

Long  Island  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Rockville  Centre,  -:-  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

5.000  FOR  DELIVERY  WEEKLY- JULY  5. 12. 19.  26 
per  25;  #8  per  50;  »15  per  100;  »72.50  per 
500;  S140  per  1,000 

You  all  know  the  proven  records  of  Hamp¬ 
ton's  Rlaek  Leghorns  at  the  egg-laying  contests. 
You  all  know  the  proven  superiority  of  the 
famous  Hamilton  Black  Leghorn  chicks.  You  all 
know  the  famous  Hampton  square  deal,  and  the 
honesty  of  my  business  methods.  Do  you  know 
these  July  and  August  chicks  will  be  laying  in 
five  months,  loug  before  yon  can  get  chicks  an¬ 
other  season,  and  if  you  wait  for  early  chicks  you 
will  waste  just  a  year?  Why  delay?  Rend  in  your 
order  at  once  with  cash  to  the  amount  of  order 
or  25%  of  order.  And  rest  assured  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  liest  and  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 
Delivery  guaranteed  to  your  postotflee  In  perfect 
condition.  Circular  free, 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


lBY  chicks 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
i  by  prepaid  par¬ 
cel  post  at  i  O 
■ach.  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  stock  is  bred 
I  and  high  egg  production.  One  of  our  birds  in  last 
contest  laid  282— another  210.  You  will  be  pleased 
le  results  from  our  birds.  Order  from  this  ail. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  BARRON  SIRES 

Pedigrees  280-288  eggs.  We  can  now  supply  clucks 
from  this  mating  for  B24  per  100,  postpaid, 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  heavy  layers. 
each.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Circular  Free. 

R.  T.  Ewing  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Ltle  April— $20  100;  May— *18  100;  June— SIS  100 
Little  Britain  -  New  York 

_ • _ _ _ - — - — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

200  selected  yearling  hens  &  ®“i.50.  Order  at  once 
If  you  are  looking  for  heavy  -laying  Leghorns 

P.  M  Brown  -  Harrington.  Delaware 


rld's  Champion  Layers  Enghiud.  K  n  K 1  i  s  h  S.  V. 

ite  Leghorn  Day-Old  chicks.  *1 S  per  100  am  "P- 
No.  1  mated  to  cockerels  imported  direct.  Btt'iea 
dm,  81  8  per  100.  White  Hocks,  81  8  WOO  Mnn  h-AprH 
died  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Cock  birds  500  yearling 
is.  Shipments  weekly.  Interesting  catalogue  tree, 
.ink  (.il  l  IV  POULTRY  FARM  Bat€  Versailles  Ohio 
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Record,  308  Eggs-" College  Queen” 

March  hatched  cockerels  for  sale  from  hens  l  hat  have 
made  records  at  Storrs.  Also  a  few  nice  cock  birds. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  O.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  11.  1. 


i  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

AM  all  sold  out 
for  the  season 

■ 

except  on  a  few 
Cocks ,  Cockerels 
and  yearling  hens . 

!  ROYS. RIDER  BallstonSpa,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

S.C.W. LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  s'oek  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  high  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free  with  every  order. 
June,  July  and  August  chicks  15  cents  each  postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  E.  C  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $20  per  100 

Juno  30th;  $21,  June  23rd:  $11  for  50;  $6  for 

25;  postage  paid;  safe  delivery  guaranteed; 
closely  related  to  my  contest  pens,  second  at 
Vineland  and  fourth  at  Storrs.  Chicks  like  these 
pay  many  times  more  profit  than  most  ctiieks. 
Send  ¥2.  balance  C.  0.  D.  by  Parcel  Post. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


Our  Pen  NOW  LEADING 
White  Wyandottes  at  Storrs 

Full  sisters  and  closely  related  hens  to  our  Storrs 
Pen  for  sale.  4  hens,  1815.  Hens  with  records  tip 
to  266,  cheap.  Egg  and  chicks  reasonable. 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks  Special 

Bar.  Rocks.  S16  50  per  1U0  :  500  -S80.  R.  1.  Reds,  S17. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  1U0— S15;  500— S70.  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  100— $15.  S.  O.  M.  Ancona,  100— 
531.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

E.  R,  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtowu,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  11  cents  each 

horns,  Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colorado, 
Texas  ami  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop. ,  Boa  73,  McAlisterville. Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

F  rom  America's  best  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B.Red.  Narragan- 
sett,  White  Holland.  $3.25  for#;  $S  for  12,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid.  13  years  of  careful  breeding  means  success 
for  our  customers.  WALTER  BROS.,  1'oubuUn  Point,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

pamphlet.  Free. 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns  and  Broilers. 
Chicks  lie  and  up.  Write  for 
Jons  Nace,  It.  D.,  Mcalistkrvxllk,  I’a. 

S  f  W  I  l  b  If  0  U  \  an<1  R-  I-  Bed  chicks  every 
O.  V.  It .  ILL  II  U  K  V  wcck.  Snfe  Brrival  bv  p  jf 

guaranteed.  State  Tested  for  White  Diarrhea.  Circular. 

A.  B.  HALL  .  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

*t,2o  each.  l'RLDEUK'K  BAXTER,  llohoku.,  N.J. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Broilers 
10c  and  up.  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  fiee.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  Box  7.  McAlistemllo,  Po 
_ _  *  • 


rhinlit  June  and  July  delivery.  S.  C.  Whit. 
»  UU  LIUCRS  and  Itrown  Leghorns  and  Barred  P 
Kooks.  Circular  free.  THE  CYCLONE  hatchery.  Millerslown,  Pa 


"Regal’'  White  Wyandottes 

,.wn  3->  yearling  hens,  Cornell  Certified,  <4  each.  S- 
mdlets.  M0U.1IAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction, 


w 


IIITE  1IOLLAN 

15  for  $7,  by  1*.  1\ 


D  TURKEY  EGGS.  7  for  $3.30  5 
JULIA  E.  S.  BELL,  Bast  Haiuptou,  (onn. 


ROSE  COM  B  ANCON  AS.  Selected  egg*,  $3, 

flo.  Ill)  Mil  Voxl  Pnno  rtnot»..(.  *f _ It _ jj  S(lll 


J  $16,  hundred. 
Winners. 


'AW  e-..  .  ’ "  IH  ICU 

Pens  contain  Madison  Square  1 

G.  H  .  SIMMS,  Lake 


BABY  CHICKS  Record  Stoidc.  Black 

*nq  White  Leghorn,  «15  per  100.  KOTaI.  farm,  ii.rtey,  l  a. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
,n  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

New-Yorker 

J33  W.  3Qth  Street.  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


Cannibal  Chicks 

What  can  I  do  with  chicks  that  bite  off 
their  toes?  I  have  400  under  a  brooder. 

New  Jersey.  L.  d. 

Chicks  that  get  into  the  habit  of  pick¬ 
ing  at  each  other’s  toes  may  sometimes 
have  their  attention  diverted  from  each 
other  by  supplying  them  with  cut  green 
stuff  to  run  about  the  brooder  floor  with  ; 
but  in  aggravated  cases  about  the  only 
remedy  that  I  have  ever  found  useful  is 
to  turn  the  whole  flock  loose  out  of  doors 
and  give  them  sufficient  territory  over 
which  to  roam  to  keep  them  busy.  The 
flock  should  be  watched  when  a  chick  has 
been  found  with  bleeding  toes,  and  any 
Victims  should  be  quickly  removed.  This 
vice,  lik**  many  others,  is  started  by  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  in  close  confinement,  and  it 
may  be  guarded  against  by  providing  an 
outdoor  run.  where  the  chicks  can  busy 
themselves  in  the  more  natural  practices 
of  disrging  and  chasing  insects.  A  flock 
of  -100  two-weeks  chicks  of  my  own.  kept 
in  a  12-foot  square  brooder  house,  started 
this  method  of  killing  each  other  off  yes¬ 
terday.  and  I  lost  several  chicks  before 
I  could  get  them  to  consider  more  hu¬ 
mane  methods  of  amusement.  By  giving 
them  cut  clover  and  promptly  removing 
the  injured  chicks,  I  succeeded  in  tem¬ 
porarily  putting  a  stop  to  their  work, 
and  today  they  have  the  outdoor  run 
which  should  have  been  provided  before. 

H.  B.  D. 


Lime-Sulphur  in  Mash 

In  mixing  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  dry  mashes,  beef,  scraps,  etc.,  together, 
about  17."  lbs.  of  lime  and  sulphur,  dry. 
was  added  by  mistake.  The  mixture 
without  the  lime  and  sulphur  probably 
weighed  500  lbs.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
this  mixture  is  poisonous,  or  whether  I 
shall  be  running  any  risk  in  feeding  it  to 
my  hens?  k. F. 

New  York. 

Neither  lime  nor  sulphur  in  their  pure 
state  are  poisonous,  and  lime  in  some 
form  is  quite  an  essential  ingredient  of 
the  poultry  ration.  I  presume,  however, 
that  the  lime  and  sulphur  that  became 
accidentally  mixed  with  your  poultry 
mash  had  been  prepared  for  spraying 
purpose,  and  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  innocuous  it  might  prove  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  rather  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  your  mash.  If  I  fed  it  at  all.  I 
should  mix  it  in  small  quantities  with 
other  mash  and  should  feed  it  carefully 
until  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
any  ill-effects  that  might  ensue.  I  have 
little  doubt  that,  used  in  this  way.  the 
mixture  may  bo  utilized  without  total  loss, 
but  I  cannot  advise  you  definitely  to  that 
effect,  for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
experimental  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  fungicides  applied  to  the  interior  of 
a  hen  are  beneficial.  m.  b.  d. 


Trouble  with  Incubator 

I  purchased  a  second-hand  incubator 
about  a  year  ago.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
make.  The  instructions  said  to  keep  the 
sand  pans  filled  at  all  times.  The  seller 
said  not  to  keep  any  moisture  at  all  ox- 
cept  in  dry  weather,  so  I  did  not  have 
any  for  the  first  week.  The  second  week 
I  used  the  moisture,  and  after  that  I  had 
to_  pry  the  doors  open  with  a  knife.  I 
tried  to  keep  the  temperature  as  near  to 
UM  degrees  as  possible,  but  one  night  it 
got  a  little  below.  I  turned  the  eggs 
twice  a  day.  The  incubator  holds  200 
eggs,  but  I  only  put  100  in  to  try  it,  and 
only  got  20  chicks.  The  instructions  say 
the  incubator  is  self-ventilating,  but  this 
is  an  old  one  and  has  a  ventilator  in  the 
end,  so  I  left  it  closed  the  first  week  and 
after  that  I  gradually  opened  it.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  was  and 
whether  I  must  use  the  moisture  or  not? 
My  cellar  is  very  damp ;  there  is  always 
water  standing  in  it.  Should  I  turn  the 
eggs  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  how  use 
the  ventilator?  J.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  only  safe  plan  to  follow  in  oper¬ 
ating  an  incubator  is  to  obey  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  .the  maker.  In  my  own  use  of 
this  machine  I  have  kept  the  moisture 
pans  filled,  but  have  used  it  only  in  a  dry 
cellar.  Ventilators  are  placed  in  some 
machines  for  use  only  under  exceptional 
conditions,  and  they  should  used  only 
as  directed.  It  is  best  to  turn  eggs  twice 
daily,  though  it  is  now  thought  that  the 
old  practice  of  cooling  had  no  other  ef¬ 
fect  than  to  delay  the  hatch.  Changing 
the  position  of  -the  egg  in  the  tray  is 
essential,  however,  and  it  is  better  to  do 
it  twice  a  day  than  once. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  an  incubator  at  exactly  102  throughout 
the  hatch,  and  entirely  unnecessary ;  in 
fact,  if  several  thermometers  were  to  lie 
placed  ill  different  parts  of  the  hatching 
chamber  it  •would  be  found  that  they 
would  not  exactly  correspond  at  any  one 
time.  This  variation  should  not  exceed 
<me  degree  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
however,  and  the  regulator  should  he 
capable  of  bringing  the  temperature  back 
to  the  proper  point  with  slight  adjust¬ 
ments.  A  variation  of  several  degrees 
for  a  limited  time  may  not  injure  the 
hatch,  and  one  should  not  become  dis¬ 
couraged  if  he  finds  some  time  that  the 
thermometer  has  gone  upon  a  rampage 
during  his  absence;  bring  the  temperature 
back  to  its  proper  place  and  continue  the 
hatch.  m.  b.  D. 


SPECIAL  JUNE  SALE 


White  Leghorns  1  $15.00  per  100  $8.00  per  50  $5.00  per  25 

Black  Leghorns  j  $140  per  1,000 

Barred  Rocks 

White ^ocks  $20.00  per  100  $10.00  per  50  $6.00  per  25 

Buff  Rocks 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 

ALL  BREEDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 

JUNE  1 5th,  21st,  24th.  30thu  JULY  7th,  14th,  and  21st 

When  you  order  from  Kerr  you  get  mighty  good  chicks  no  matter  if  the  price  is  low.  Kerr’s 
equipment  and  organization  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  That  means 
big  savings  and  Kerr’s  customers  are  given  full  benefit,  which  explains  the  high  Kerr  quality 
and  low  Kerr  prices. 

For  delivery  now  while  there  is  still  time  to  grow  them  into  sure  winter  layers.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  pure-bred  flocks  of  wonderful  layers  kept  on  free  range.  You  can’t  beat  it. 

Rush  your  order,  enclosing  certified  check  or  money  order. 

SHIPPED  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID.  SAFE  DEUVERY  GUARANTEED 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it ! 


HILLP0T 


$18  Brings  You  100  Leghorns  or  Rocks 

Think  of  it— less  than  20c  per  chick— and  HILLPOT  QUALITY,  TOO  !  There  are  non© 
better,  none  sturdier  or  purer  bred  from  record-laying  strains.  Mammoth  chicks  from 
the  mammoth  hatcheries.  And  when  you  consider  the  higher  percentage  of  pullets 
that  come  from  June  hatched  chicks  you  will  get  a  double  advantage  when  ™ 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES’  vantage  when  you 


25 

50 

100 

White 

Leghorns  . 

. $4.00 

$  7.50 

$15.00 

Black 

Leghorns  . 

. 4.00 

7.50 

15.00 

Brown 

Leghorns  . 

9.25 

18.00 

Barred 

or  Buff  Rocks . 

. 5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

R.  1. 

Rods . 

10.25 

20.00 

White 

Rocks  or  Wyandottes . 

. 7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

Black 

Minorcas  . 

12.50 

25.00 

1000 

$140.00 

140.00 

170.00 

190.00 


SPECIAL  MATINGS 
Leghorns,  Racks,  Reds 
$7.00  per  25 
$12.50  per  50 
$25.00  per  100 
$240.00  per  1000 


Pure  Bred  Farm  Range  Record  Layers 

Order  now.  Prompt  deliveries.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot 
send  C.  0.  D.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Boxl.  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 


Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 

Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  Com  bJWhite  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
the  ve  ir  S  ia*>t'’  ^ Re  au'^  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1010,  at  my  plant.  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  In  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laving  stock. 

Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  SPECIAL  *1122  | 

Barred  Rocks  $14,50  per  lOO  Delivered 

Send  Check  with  all  orders,  these  prices  are  for  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  Write  or  wire  at  1 
once  tor  .Special  prices  on  loot)  cluck  lots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

25,000  chicks  now  ready  at  the  above  bargain  prices 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Chicks-Pound  PuUets-Cockerels 

Leghorns,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds.  Chicks,  16c 
up.  Pullets.  $13.50  dozen  up.  Cockerels  reason¬ 
able.  Circular  free.  J.  W.  Connors,  Palermo,  N.  J. 

[l^V-ft  rf  Rhiplr*  s*  Leghorns  from  heavy  lavcra; 

UdJ  UIU  UI1IUK3  best  strains  .  $  1  5  per  100  ;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed,  25  yrs  experience.  C.  STEVENS.  Ransomville.  N.r. 

puir'ye  Broiler*.  Leghorns,  Rock*  anil  Reds,  12cts. 

V/IlllaI\U  ui’-  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

^3  200,000  CHICKS 

Ke*ls.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Minorcas 
and  Broilers  at  rock  bottom  prices  by 
Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  lDh  year.  Cata.  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

/T|*  I  1  Kedst  hest;  laying  strain*,  825  per  100:  30c 
lilllPliS'  each.  Booklet*  ou  raising  ducks  or  turkeys, 

25c  each.  SILYERUKE  POULTRY  FARM,  lil tun,  .V  H. 

GL*  l._  W.  Leghorn*.  Barred  Rock*.  All  Free  Range 
t DICKS  &lfe  Delivery  Guaranti  ed.  Booklet  Five 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Boa  5.  HrAILterville,  !•» 

“BABY  OHIX” 

AMY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Trimmal’s  Poultry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Maiu  St. .  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

F'  O  R.  SALE 

1 00  Free  R  ange  <3-n?£s.  -old  Pullets 

H.  F.  SONDER  -  Toms  River,  N.!J. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  high 

egg  producing  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  white  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Famous  Anconas,  Eglan¬ 
tine  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Coppe  Hill,  N.  J. 

BIG.  STUR0Y  BABY  CHICKS  and  Eggs  lor  Hoicking.  Importer  ami  breed- 

end  Barron  Strain  While  Leghorn*.  Barred  Kocko  and  R.  1.  Reds. 
Ileal  laying  strain*  obtainable  at  let-live  prices.  Full  count  and 
sale  delivery  guarsnieeil.  Catalogue  Free. 

BRUMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  O,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

r*hi*  WYANDOTTES,  ROCKS.  REDS,  LEGHORNS  fV.w 
Vs III  A  PEKIN.  ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  U«X 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons.  Bantams,  Hares.  Caviea,  Dogs,  Stock,  Kegs 
low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Fa. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds,  botii  combs,  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.W.  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Ritordilo  Piultry  Fira,  In  115,  Rtortolo,  N  J 

Day-Old  CHICKS  LThohrn  ,5^n?pTrhitoS 

by  parcel  post  paid.  FRANK  HU  M,  \«a  YYuhinrton,  Obi, 

111  »  k.  Leghorn  Bullets.  Guaranteed.  Wycicoff  strain. 

Ill"  Deliveries  Weekly,  FOUhST  t'AUU,  Beckawey,,  ,n.  3 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Thinking  it  might  be  beneficial  to  some 
of  your  readers  I  am  sending  you  an 
experience  farmers  recently  had  in  the 
town  of  Caroline,  Tompkins  C-o..  N.  T. 
Last  Fall  this  locality  was  visited  by  H. 
M.  Whiting,  representing  himself  to  be 
the  owner  of  <n  nursery  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
He  claimed  to  be  a  grower  of  nursery 
stock,  which  he  guaranteed  to  be  true  to 
name,  and  for  which  he  was  taking  orders. 
This  method  of  the  owner  selling  his  own 
stock  seemed  to  please  the  people,  and 
the  orders  were  numerous.  This  Spring, 
just  before  the  time  for  delivery,  we  be¬ 
came  suspicious  that  he  was  not  what  he 
represented  himself  to  be.  A  meeting  was 
called  and  a  committee  of  investigation 
appointed.  This  committee  visited 
Geneva,  but  was  unable  in  Geneva,  at 
the  State  Experiment.  'Station  or  at 
some  of  the  leading  nurseries,  to  find 
where  the  H.  M.  Whiting  Nursery  was 
located.  They  did  know  that  this  man 
Whiting  had  a  small  packing  shed  where 
his  (gathered  stock  for  shipment  was 
packed. 

We  finally  located  H.  M.  Whiting  in  a 
room  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  where 
we  learned  from  him  that  he  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  also  that  IT.  M. 
Whiting  individually  was  the  IT.  M.  AVliit- 
iug  Nursery  Co.  He  did  not  own  a  foot 
of  land  in  the  world,  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
license  had  been  revoked  by  the  State 
Entomologist  of  that  State.  We  learned 
from  Mr.  Whiting  himself  that  he  had 
had  trouble  in  this  State  through  stock 
being  returned.  He  had  brought  action, 
but  could  not  remember  how  the  suit 
terminated. 

We  informed  him  that  we  represented 
the  people  in  this  locality,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  orders  at.  our  station,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,000.  on  the  ground  of  misrep¬ 
resentation.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on 
hearing  our  report,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  all  orders  be  rejected,  and 
should  action  be  brought  against  one  of 
our  number,  we  would  share  the  expense 
of  litigation  pro  rata  according  to  the 
amount  of  our  order. 

TT.  M.  Whiting  endeavored  to  make 
delivery  in  person.  lie  met  with  refusals 
to  accept  delivery  and  at  places  was 
ordered  off  the  place.  In  one  instance  he 
was  taken  by  the  collar,  marched  into  the 
road  with  the  trees  on  his  shoulder. 
When  he  persisted  in  making  delivery  the 
stock  was  thrown  in  the  road,  which  he 
later  collected  and  reshipped  to  Geneva. 

We  then  asked  our  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  to  make  inquiry  and  see  if  it  was 
possible  to  prevent  his  doing  business  in 
New  York  State.  We  found  that  while 
our  agricultural  colleges  and  institutions 
were  educational  and  beneficial  in  in¬ 
creasing  production,  there  was  no  law  to 
protect  the  public  from  unscrupulous 
agents.  We  feel  this  should  be  corrected. 
We  are  accompanying  our  experience 
with  an  article  in  our  County  Form 
Bureau  ’News. 

Committee : 

.T.  B.  Miouaugh,  Chairman  ; 

A.  D.  Wright. 

J.  W.  Page, 

L.  II.  Gallagher. 

The  above  report  from  a  committee  of 
farmers  is  a  forward  step  in  co-operative 
farm  .movements  which  if  made  use  of 
generally  will  protect  farmers  from  im¬ 
position  and  save  aggregate  losses  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  The 
trickster  knows  he  can  bluff  and  frighten 
an  individual  farmer  by  threat  of  law¬ 
suit.  but  when  a  number  of  farmers  com¬ 
bine  in  this  way  to  protect  their  rights 
the  sharper  is  up  against  a  stone  wall, 
and  he  knows  it.  Whiting’s  record  for 
deception  and  misrepresentation  has  been 
published  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  for  the  past 
20  years.  Some  years  ago  he  was  driven 
out  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  by  similar 
action  of  farmers.  Two  years  ago  his 
license  to  do  business  in  Pennsylvania 
was  cancelled,  as  stated  in  the  committee 
report.  The  Farm  Bureau  managers  in 
the  various  sections  are  in  a  position  to 
help  organize  farmers  in  cases  of  impo¬ 
sition  by  unscrupulous  agents,  and  there 
is  no  way  in  which  they  can  make  them¬ 
selves  more  useful  to  farming  communi¬ 
ties.  We  are  sure  this  body  of  men  is 
auxioHs  to  be  of  service  in  cases  of  this 
kind  when  called  upon. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  pub¬ 
lishes  a  bulletin  on  the  advertising  of  the 
Tire  Service  Co..  Kansas  City.  The  head¬ 
ing  of  the  advertisement  quoted  reads: 
“Sells  Guaranteed  Ford  Tires  for  $1.’’ 
The  advertisement  quotes  tires  from 
$10.45  to  $42.  The  Vigilance  Committee 
calls  this  copy  “misleading  and  untruth¬ 
ful.”  We  should  call  it  a  fake  and  a 
humbug.  How  auvone  can  trust  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  using  such  a  deceptive  catch  head¬ 


ing  with  cash  in  payment  of  a  tire  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  The  adver¬ 
tising  agency  placing  the  business  justi¬ 
fies  the  deception  by  saying  that  the  copy 
is  carried  by  a  large  number  of  leading 
farm  papers.  Shame  on  the  farm  papers 
if  true. 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the 
Temple  Pump  Co.,  formerly  of  Chicago? 

Michigan.  w.  e. 

Temple  Pump  Co.,  Chicago,  is  no 
longer  in  business,  and  we  understand  it 
is  impossible  to  get  repair  parts  for  the 
engines  or  other  machinery  that  were 
manufactured  by  the  firm.  The  passing 
of  the  Temple  Pump  Co.  illustrates  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  continue  to  hold  the 
confidence  of  farmers  and  their  trade  the 
house  must  supply  goods  suited  to  the  : 
farmers’  needs  and  deal  fairly  with  them. 
The  Temple  Pump  Co.  did  neither.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  this  firm  we  had  many 
complaints  about  the  engine,  indicating 
that  it  was  not  a  practical  farm  engine 
and  the  company  did  not  deal  fairly,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  failed  to  make  good  on  the 
guarantee  under  which  the  engine  was  ] 
sold.  As  soon  as  this  became  apparent  I 
the  advertising  was  refused  by  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  and  subscribers  warned  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  firm  and  the  unsatisfactory 
performance  of  the  engine  in  the  hands  of 
farmers.  Although  supported  by  other 
farm  papers,  the  early  death  of  the  con¬ 
cern  is  sufficient  evidence  that  our  criti¬ 
cism  was  fully  justified.  Had  the  engine 
been  meritorious  and  the  business  policy 
of  the  firm  honest  our  criticism  could  not 
bring  about  disaster. 

Dollars  are  getting  scarcer,  but  they 
are  not  near  as  scarce  as  papers  like  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  have  taken  the  j 
paper  about  25  years,  and  as  I  am  73, 
don’t  expect  to  be  able  to  read  it  25  years 
more,  though  I  have  got  a  good  start  for 
a  hundred,  and  am  still  quite  a  kid. 

Massachusetts.  g.  h.  t. 

.Tust  27  years  more  must  pass  to  take 
this  friend  into  the  100-year  class.  This 
would  give  him  in  all  52  years  of  The 
Rural  New  -  Yorker.  We  hope  he’ll 
make  it. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Banks  shows  that  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  now  number  254,  with  re¬ 
sources  of  $100,259,014.  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  more  than  eleven  million 
dollars.  The  cost  of  operation  is  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for  the 
whole  State.  The  members  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  pay  in  monthly  installments,  and 
the  money  is  loaned  to  members  or  others 
on  first  mortgages  to  help  buy  liomec  or 
farms.  As  much  as  SO  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  may  be 
loaned  on  mortgage,  and  yet  after  50 
years  of  business  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  present  assets  are  in  real  estate, 
which  include  office  buildings,  as  well  as 
property  taken  in  for  the  mortgages.  This 
is  the  most  perfect  co-operative  system  in 
the  world.  The  capital  is  furnished  by 
the  members.  It  is  managed  exclusively 
by  the  members,  and  all  the  profits  go  to 
the  members. 

The  employees  and  friends,  in  the  office 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have  organ¬ 
ized  an  association,  and  manage  it  for 
themselves.  They  have  resources  of 
$19,777,  and  for  three  years  have  earned 
an  average  of  over  five  per  cent  on  their 
savings.  The  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  encourage  regular  monthly  savings. 
They  earn  interest  on  sma’l  sums  os  soon 
as  deposited.  The  money  is  used  for  the 
members,  and  the  members  learn  business 
from  the  management  of  it. 

The  Hand  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organized  five  years  ago  to 
enable  the  associations  to  get  money  from 
outside  sources  to  increase  loans  on  homes 
and  farms.  It  was  making  progress  when 
the  war  came  on,  and  the  Federal  income 
tax  made  it  impossible  to  sell  the  bonds 
at  satisfactory  interest  rates.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  bonds  are  exempt  from 
taxation  and  put  the  bonds  of  the  State 
Land  Bank  at  a  disadvantage.  If  this 
drawback  can  be  corrected  the  savings  and 
loan  system  of  New  York  State  could 
finance  the  building  of  homes  and  furnish 
money  for  farm  mortgages.  It  would  be 
better  than  the  Federal  loans  for  farm 
mortgages,  for  hired  men  and  all  men  of 
small  means,  because  the  State  system 
permits  larger  loans  on  farm  property. 
This  is  possible  because  local  control  and 
moral  risk  makes  it  entirely  safe  to  do  so. 


Give  ’Em  a  Chance 

to  Increase  Their  Milk  Flow 

Give  your  herd  a  real  chance  to  prove  their  worth  this 
summer.  Even  a  prize-winning  cow  will  not  do  justice  to 

herself  if  her  ration  does  not  contain  the  ingredients  which  build  her  tissues 
and  make  milk.  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  what  your  cows  need  this  summer  in 
addition  to  natural  pasturage.  Cows  fed  on  pasturage  alone  are  underfed 
and  enter  the  winter  out  of  condition  and  with  milk  flows  diminished.  To 
to  make  each  cow  in  your  herd  a  good  milker  next  winter  put  your  herd  on 
a  ration  this  summer  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

More  milk — more  milk — more  milk;  that  is  the  Special 
Dairy  story  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a  medium-priced  dairy  feed 

that  can’t  be  beet.  You  can’t  start  too  soon  feeding  this  unusual  ration.  For 
more  certain  and  bigger  milk  profits  next  winter,  feed  your  cows  International 

Special  Dairy  Feed  this  summer.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us.  We  also  make 
the  following  popular  dairy  feeds: 


International  Diamond  Dairy  Feed 

—  Guaranteed  analysis ,  24%  protein,  5% 
fat,  42%  carbohydrates .  -  . 

International  Ready  Ration  Dairy 
Feed — Guaranteed  analysis,  20%  protein, 

5%  fat,  45%  carbohydrates,  j 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS '  MINNESOTA 

MILLS  AT  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  MEMPHIS 

Live  Salesmen  Wanted 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

£/\T  Erpra  Threshes  cowpeag  and  soybeans 
31/JbVIjlr  from  ttie  mown  vines,  wheat, 
onts,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristotvn,Tenn. 


Be  ready  for  the  having  season 
•  »  by  purcUaaine:  your  “floists" 

early,  as  deliveries  will  be  clow.  We  are  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  our  time  to  this  particular  line,  ana  can 
take  care  of  your  needs.  Write  for  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
II -IS  STATE  STREET,  NORWICH,  N.  V. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  Distributors 


tery 


A  Gang  of  “Red  Seals” 
Handled  as  One 

Your  same  trusted  friends,  the  Red 
Seal  Dry  Batteries — but  easier  now  to 
handle.  Ready  for  you  at  your  dealers. 

Handiest  thing  in  the  battery  line  you  ever 
saw — and  Red  Seal  sterling  quality  all  through. 

fmm 

Red  Seal  Sparker  does  away  with  bother  and 
loss  of  time  in  fussing  with  wires  and  many  con¬ 
nections.  of  short  circuits  in  connecting  wires, 
of  handling  an  awkward  bundle  of  batteries,  etc. 
4ew  double  waterproof  casing  lengthens  bat- 
r  life.  Only  two  posts  to  connect— large  and 
to  turn  easily  with'fingers.  Broad  well 
strap  for  carrying  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other — from  Ford  to  tractor,  farm  engine 
or  to  lighting  plant  at  night. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Dealers  handling  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteri>» 
also  have  the  Sparker.  Buy  the  Sparker  for 
its  convenience  and  saving.  Your  dealer  has 
“How  to  Kun  the  Gas  Engine— Simplified 
—our  famous  handbook  for  engine  owners. 
Ask  him  for  Free  Copy. 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Looi»,  San  Francisco 
Factorial:  Jersey.  City,  St.  Louis,  Ravenna,  0. 


Cough 

I  have  bought  a  driving  mare,  10  years 
old  She  has  had  a  cough  for  three  or 
four  yearn  She  formerly  coughed  in 
stable  only,  or  when  just  coming  in  from 
driving;  now  she  coughs  while  being 
driven  on  the  road,  also  in  the  stable, 
very  much  worse  when  coming  in  from 
a  drive.  I  have  never  known  her  to  ex¬ 
pel  gas"  from  rectum,  but  apparently  has 
flight  heaving  of  the  flanks.  When  I  put 
niv  ear  to  her  nose  can  hear  a  slight 
catch  in  her  breathing.  Our  local  veteri¬ 
narian  said  she  did  not  have  heaves. 
There  is  a  bunch  the  size  of  a  small  egg 
in  her  neck,  and  the  glanders  are  thick. 
Will  you  advise  me  as  to  feeding  and 
treatment,  and  also  what  the  trouble  is? 
I  have  tried  three  good  heave  remedies, 
also  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic.  She 
coughs  as  badly  as  ever.  Some  days  she 
has  a  running  at  the  nose.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

As  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils  you  should  make  sure  'by  a  veter¬ 
inary*  examination  that  glanders  is  not 
the  cause.  That  disease  is  incurable.  If 
it  proves  to  be  absent  have  the  teeth  put 
in  order  and  fhen,  if  necessary,  give  glyco- 
heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup  to  relieve 
the  cough.  Wet  all  feed. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  a  b  1  e-b  o  d  i  e  d 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


EVERY  TREE  shading  b^sr 

_ _ You  can  prevent  this  loss  and 

sen ata  profit  Ch8rry,Ash  and  Black  WalnuiLogs 


offering  us  your  1 

CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS 

best  of  soil  at  owner’s  prices,  for  sale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  D.  A.  ANDRES,  National  Bank  Building,  Quakartown,  Pa. 


5-Gal.Can  HAVOLINE  Aato  Oil  "■K“V“£2'C0 


250  Letterheads 


250  Envelopes,  $8. BO,  prepaid. 
•SALES  MART,  Whitney vlliei,  Conn. 


Wanted-Salesmen 

selling  direct  to  farmers,  whole  or  spare  time. 
NitrA-Germ  crop  and  land  improver.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  Nitr A-Germ,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


“Farmhands-Laborers-Helpers” 

furnished  in  any  number,  providing  that  transportation 
is  prepaid  to  destination.  Apply 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  AGENCY,  153  Bowery,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Dc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nuture  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook;  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  7023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes;  must  be  quiet  uud  kind  to  stock; 
$00,  board,  room  and  one  day  mouth.  LEE  1’. 
GRANT,  Rloomville,  N.-  Y. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  three  and-  12;  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages  §40 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  0823,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  men  aud  women  as  attendai 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  sala 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $ 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  opp 
tunity  for  advancement.  Applv,  stating  age. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  LetchwortU  Villa; 
Thiclls,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS,  $05  a  month;  $1  more  each  month, 
;  up  to  $75,  with  board  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands,  $05  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Holsleins;  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J.;  state  wages  aud  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  E.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Station  W, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Executive  and  sales  manager  large 
commercial  dairy  farm;  will  consider  only  re¬ 
plies  stating  age,  education  and  experience  in 
detail.  ADVERTISER  7073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TV  ANTED — Seamstress  boys’  school;  executive; 

understands  sewing  and  able  to  turn  off 
work  herself  and  manage  a  class  of  boys  in 
mending  and  making;  salary  $00  per  month  aud 
maintenance;  have  other  positions  to  offer. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  two  men  for  general 
work;  steadv  position;  salary,  $90  a  month. 
J.  GEO.  JURGENS,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Head  farmer  boys’  school;  executive; 

good  worker  and  planner  not  afraid  of  hours; 
no  children;  wife  seamstress  at  $00  per  month, 
or  chief  cook  at  $75  per  month;  farmer,  $90  per 
month  and  maintenance.  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass, 


FARM  HELP — Barn  man,  experienced  in  care 
cows,  calves,  milking  machine;  good  bntter- 
maker;  the  right  man  will  get  the  right  pay;  sin¬ 
gle  preferred.  Two  married  teamsters;  $75.00, 
house,  fuel,  milk,  garden;  bonus  and  fare  if  you 
stay.  Two  single  men,  teamsters;  general  farm 
work;  $50.00,  board,  washing;  bonus  and  fare  if 
you  stay.  All  help  htive  every  other  Sunday  off 
and  other  privileges.  HALL  FARMS,  R.  P.  D, 
79,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  general  farmer;  must  be 
good  teamster;  $65.00  month,  rent,  extras; 
willing  to  board  one  man  if  necessary;  prefer 
man  with  grown  son,  who  understands  poultry,' 
to  help  on'  poultry  plant;  references.  WILLIS 
PETTEY,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent,  single,  poultryman  to 
act  as  assistant  on  large  plant;  must  be  will¬ 
ing,  a  worker,  and  have  a  fair  education;  excel¬ 
lent  chance;  references;  wages  accordingly. 
WILLIS  PETTEY,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  stenographer;  one  with 
experience  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  man  as  dairyman  for  small 
herd  on  gentleman’s  estate;  must  be  first-class 
butter-maker,  understand  feeding  and  caring  for 
cattle  and  raising  calves.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  general 
housework;  314  miles  from  Hudson;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  no  farm  work;  $24  a  month,  MISS  PEET, 
It.  P.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  young 
man,  American,  Christian;  one  who  wishes  ex¬ 
perience  more  than  salary  the  first  six  months; 
slate  salary  wanted,  with  board.  JOSEPH 
STEELE,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  greenhouse  and  garden  on 
an  up-to-date  estate  100  miles  from  New  York 
City  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie;  an  excellent 
oi  portunity  for  a  man  understanding  the  care  of 
garden  and  flowers;  single  man  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7081,  care  Rural  New-Yoi'ker. 


WANTED — Good  cook  for  general  housework, 
July  15  to  September  15;  farm,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y. :  modern  conveniences;  good  wages.  R.  C. 
GAMREE,  15  Broad  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  in  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  herd:  must  be  willing  to  board 
two  or  three  men;  good  wages  to  a  good  milker. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7095,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Hand  for  general  farming  who  can 
milk,  at  once;  $80  per  month  and  board  for 
strong,  faithful  man;  wire  application.  OLD 
HOMESTEAD  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Perry,  O. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  and  truck  farm; 

good  wages  and  board;  advancement  for  in¬ 
terested  and  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  7091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OX  TEAMSTER — General  farm  work;  good 
wages  paid  to  reliable  single  man.  BOX  7, 
Dorchester  Center,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook  for  two  brothers  on  a 
fruit  farm,  desiring  a  home-like  position;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7089,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Young  farmer  and  wife,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  in  home  of  owner;  man  on  farm;  wife 
housekeeper:  a  permanent  position  if  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Address  ADVERTISER  7086,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  with  scientific  training  aud  ex¬ 
perience  to  feed  and  care  for  small  herd  of 
Holstelns;  modern  buildings  and  equipment; 
good  room  and  board;  give  full  particulars  as  to 
experience,  and  state  wages  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  for  work  in  coimtry: 

wife  for  general  housework;  man  for  general 
work  about  borne  and  farm;  best  of  wages;  pleas¬ 
ant  location;  all  modern  conveniences  in  home; 
heat,  water  and  electricity;  to  good,  steady 
couple  who  are  industrious,  clean  and  thrifty, 
this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  make  and 
save  money.  ADVERTISER  7084  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  couple  with  some 
capital  to  buy  stock  aud  tools  to  work  90- 
nore  farm  on  shares;  nearly  all  tillable,  in  high 
state  of  cultivation,  with  about  80  flue  bearing 
apple  trees;  in  best  farming  section;  no  hills; 
no  clay;  an  old  homestead  farm,  never  worked 
by  tenant :  must  be  Americans,  Protestant,  of 
gooil  habits,  best  of  references,  experienced  in 
general  farming,  not  afraid  of  work,  and  can 
produce  results;  can  buy  stock  and  tools  of  owner 
and  begin  work  at  once;  some  furniture  if 
desired,  and  a  fine  home  for  the  right  couple. 
ADVERTISER  7083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook;  Summer  hotel  in 
mountains,  100  miles  from  New  York;  state 
salary  expected.  FRED  BURTON,  Wawnrsing, 
N.  Y. 


WASTED — Foreman  and  helper  in  co-operative 
n.ilk  plant;  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  good  pay  to  the  right  parties.  BOX 
1013,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


FARMER — Married  nuin,  to  work  on  farm;  wife 
to  hoard  one  to  three  men;  men's  rooms  not  in 
the  house;  electric  light,  running  water,  milk 
and  other  privileges;  good  proposition  to  right 
party.  Write,  stating  age.  nationality,  exper¬ 
ience.  number  in  family  and  wages  desired,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  5,  Alleuhurst,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  needed  to  help  with  general  farm  and 
housework  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  would 
have  use  of  one-half  of  double  bouse,  recently 
remodeled,  with  bathroom;  children  _  of  school 
age  acceptable;  good  grade  and  high  school 
nearby;  place  large  enough  for  two  women  aud 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  good  occupation;  farm 
manager  and  wife  living  in  other  half  of  house. 
P.  O.  BOX  117,  High  Bridge,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  house  and  perquisites  furnished; 
give  age.  nationality,  experience,  wages.  P.  B. 
WHITEHEAD,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  fertilizer  concern  wants  a 
salesman  in  Central  Pennsylvania;  man  living 
in  Williamsport  district  preferred;  must  have 
good  education  and  understand  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  farm  conditions;  salary  to  start-  small; 
opportunities  for  advancement  good;  state  age, 
education,  farm  and  selling  experience;  send 
latest  photograph;  act  quick.  ADVERTISER 
705)8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  opeu  for  positiou  August  1st; 

good  mechanic.  Address  IRVING  COTTRELL, 
Manager,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  Guernsey  farm; 

fifteen  years’  experience;  fully  competent  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  charge. 
ADVERTISER  7069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  desires  position  on 
small  up-to-date  fruit  farm  in  Southern  New 
York  in  order  to  gain  experience.  Write  terms 
to  BOX  506,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  EXPERT,  farm  hnnd;  American;  sin¬ 
gle;  wants  $115.00  month  with  very  best 
board;  correspondence  desired.  P.  O.  BOX  1009, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Work,  July  1st,  by  man  (single,  28); 

large  Jersey  farm  near  New  York;  teamster, 
experienced  (10  years) ;  American.  Particulars, 
write  to  PASTOR,  145  Skillmau  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N'.  Y. 


WOMAN  and  boy,  15,  want  work  on  farm  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  New  York  City,  to  assist 
wherever  needed,  July  1  to  September  15;  con¬ 
sideration  preferred  to  big  pay.  ADVERTISER 
7090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  expert  practical  poul- 
tryma n,  to  take  charge  of  chicken  farm;  sin¬ 
gle;  state  salary  and  conditions  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  good  horseman,  with  a 
few  horses;  state  salary  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  agricultural  college  graduate,  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  on  purebred  stock  farm; 
Guernseys  preferred:  experienced  in  modern 
farming,  dairying,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  work, 
growing  of  garden  crops,  management  of  meD, 
operation  of  farm  machinery;  29  years;  mar¬ 
ried;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  7082, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOWER,  middle-aged,  seeks  home  in  country 
in  consideration  for  light  services;  references. 
F.  H.  B.,  17  Pearsall  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — Ten  years’  experience  in  all 
branches.  ADVERTISER  7094,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — A  real  hog  man  in  all  its  branches; 

salesman;  also  veterinary;  large  herd  only. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7036,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


150-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  splendid  condition;  soil 
rich,  buildings  modern,  comprising  10-room 
dwelling  with  running  water,  stable  49x70  with 
30  stanchions,  two  'wings  15x50;  silo,  milk  room, 
concrete  manure  pit,  grain  room  and  icehouse; 
50  apple  trees;  located  3  miles  from  Spencer, 
Mass.;  12  from  city  of  Worcester;  milk  truck 
comes  within  half  mile;  price  $12,500.  JOHN 
R.  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 


WANT  working  partner  (under  40) ;  small  cap¬ 
ital,  experience,  for  50  acres  apples  (12  years 
and  under),  none  finer.  CHAS.  BECK,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Big  paying  high-class  dairy  farm: 

212  acres;  two  miles  from  town,  depot,  cream¬ 
ery;  land  lies  rolling;  Well  and  spring  water; 
cut  100  tons  hay;  two-story  13-rooni  house;  barn 
36x80;  lighting  system;  cement  basement;  water 
in;  tie  up  45;  Perfection  milking  machine;  40 
registered  Holstein-Friesian,  4  horses,  50  chick¬ 
ens  and  all  farming  tools;  building  alone  could 
not  be  built  for  $12,000:  everything  goes  for 
$20,000;  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  75  mostly 
Jersey  stock;  established  route;  22c  quart; 
$8,000;  part  cash:  write  for  full  particulars. 
ROSELAND  DAIRY,  Sanford,  Fla. 


$2,000  CASH  and  mortgage  of  $1,200  will  buy 
the  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm;  22  acres;  near 
trolley  and  two  railroads;  good  six-room  house, 
barn,  modern  poultry  buildings;  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries;  good  schools;  Cornell  University  nearby; 
personal  property  worth  $000  included.  BOX 
284,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHO  WANTS  money-making  fruit  and  dairy 
farm?  150  acres;  1,000  fruit  trees,  apple  and 
pear,  best  varieties:  one  mile  from  R.  R.,  six  to 
river  and  boat  landing;  in  famous  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  fruit  belt;  timber  enough  to  pay  for  farm; 
buildings  fair:  large  barn,  bay  press,  etc.  Write 
owner,  ADVERTISER  7076,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


130-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm;  without 
stock;  keeps  over  20  cows,  besides  young  stock 
aud  team;  good  buildings;  must  seU  at  once; 
price  §3,000.  ADVERTISER  7080,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Workiug  partner  to  start  poultry 
farm,  or  older  couple  with  suitable  farm  who 
would  give  a  young  man  a  chance  to  start  for 
himself;  a  hard  worker  and  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  ADVERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE — Dairy  farm;  room 
for  200  cows,  10  horses;  sheds  for  wagons  and 
machines;  at  present  containing  80  cows,  four 
horses;  wagons,  harness;  modern  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  plant;  large  refrigerator;  cooling 
systems;  house  containing  20  rooms;  house  for 
men;  four  acres  of  ground;  20  acres  nearby 
leased  very  cheap;  only  four  miles  from  New 
Yorlt  City;  milk  is  sold,  in  nearby  town;  also 
running  water  and  new  ice  plant;  am  too  sick 
to  run  the  place,  as  I  have  just  been  under 
grave  operation;  very  reasonable;  call  or  write 
for  particulars.  EDCO,  Woodliaven  Avenue, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DELIGHTFUL  all-year  home;  ideal  location  for 
Summer  boarding  business:  high,  fertile  foot¬ 
hill  country;  on  the  main  road,  114  miles  from 
Mt  Pocono;  %  mile  from  Swiftwater;  40  acres 
of  land;  15  acres  tillable;  5  acres  choice  white 
pine  grove  near  house;  20  acres  timber;  eight- 
room  house  with  hath;  good  fireplace  in  living 
room;  40  fruit,  trees;  good  water;  good  roads; 
two  mails  daily:  church  and  school  near;  price 
$8,000.  JOHN  S.  MILLER,  Mount  Poeouo,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Farm:  130  acres;  two  splendid 
houses;  fine  outbuildings;  never  failing  water; 
woodlot;  four  miles  from  Middleburgli,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  terms  reasonable.  Address  FARM, 
22  Haigb  Avenue,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  100  acres 
or  more;  200  young,  hearing  apple  trees;  other 
fruit;  Colonial  house,  with  improvements;  com¬ 
plete  farm  equipment;  farmer  in  tenant  house; 
crops  planted;  paying  Investment  and  ideal  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  WOODDALE.  Pawliug,  N.  Y. 


"THE  PINES,”  10-room  bungalow  and  Winter 
home,  small  garage,  2%  acres;  near  beautiful 
Keuasia  Lake  Amusement  Park;  1  minute  from 
trolley  and  State  road;  sacrifice,  $2,000.  En¬ 
quire  WINCHELL,  Backus  Comers,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 68  acres,  131  miles  from  New  York; 

good  location;  5-room  dwelling;  silo,  poultry, 
brooder,  milk  aud  ice  house,  concrete  stable;  1- 
aeres  good  timber;  $3,000;  one-luilf  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALF — Ideal  country  home  and  200-acre 
farm;  150  highly  productive;  50  timber;  bear¬ 
ing  orchards;  adapted  to  general  farming  or 
dairying;  ample  buildings;  modern  dairy  stable; 
large  garage;  10-room  dwelling,  high  ceilings, 
modern  improvements,  concrete  walks,  large 
lawn,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers;  un¬ 
excelled  gravity  water  system  in  house,  garage, 
dairy  barn;  located  on  improved  county  highway, 
between  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  famous 
Berkshires;  stream  entire  length;  not  shop¬ 
worn  goods,  but  a  real  farm  now  yielding  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  interest  on  double  the  price 
asked;  a  proposition  to  interest  the  city  man 
wanting  a  country  place  that  will  pay  expenses, 
or  one  desiring  to  pursue  farming  as  a  business; 
this  will  appear  but  once.  Address  WILLOW 
GLEN  FARM,  Hollowville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted,  to  buy  or  rent,  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  New  York;  give  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 175  acres;  stocked;  equipped.  Particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  7061,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  fine  modern  home,  with 
or  without  farm;  desirable  for  Summer  home 
or  all-year  residence:  1,278  feet  elevation;  fonr 
miles  from  Middleburgli,  on  direct  road  from 
Catskill  to  Albany;  price,  with  farm,  $7,000. 
Address  FARM,  22  Haigh  Avenue,  Sehenectadv, 
N.  Y. 


IN  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  five  acres  of  good 
land;  fine  location;  five  minutes’  walk  to  vil¬ 
lage.  Address  1524,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


160-ACRE  farm,  $5,000;  good  soil;  well  fenced 
for  sheep  and  cattle;  30  acres  hardwood;  10 
acres  part  hemlock;  large  buildings;  30  heifers, 
50  sheep  at  cash  value,  separate,  if  wanted. 
CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BARGAIN — 150  acres;  modern  house; 

barn;  17  cows;  Empire  milker:  300  hens;  price 
$6,500;  $4,500  cash.  ARTHUR  GATES,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  six  rooms  and 
bath,  furnace  and  water,  barn,  garage  and 
several  outbuildings,  32  acres  rich  land,  long 
river  front  at  Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  22  miles 
from  New  York;  profitable  stock  and  truck 
farm;  large  yearly  income;  price,  $9,000;  terms; 
would  rent  to  responsible  party.  MRS.  H.  W. 
COBB,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


SEND  me  your  address  and  I  will  send  complete 
particulars  2314-acre  farm  for  sale;  modem 
buildings;  first-class  stock;  hour  out.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


194  ACRES;  Eastern  Columbia  County;  three 
miles  from  R.  R.  station,  on  N.  Y.  C.  and 
Harlem  R.  R.  and  State  road,  midway  between 
Hudson  and  Barrington,  Mass.:  11-room  house  and 
woodhouse;  rural  delivery,  Bell  telephone;  water 
in  house  and  at  barns;  4  barns  and  wagon 
houses,  horse  stables,  stanchions  for  10  cows, 
sheep  barns,  box  stalls,  granary;  hen  houses, 
capacity  700  head;  trout  stream;  all  kinds  fruit 
and  berries;  price  $7,500;  $3,000  cash;  balance 
easy  payments:  immediate  possession.  S.  IV. 
JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


101-ACRE  FARM  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.;  about  3 
miles  from  Harrisburg;  an  ideal  farm  for 
dairying  and  trucking  or  general  farming.  For 
full  particulars  address  LOCK  BOX  13,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


BARGAIN — Small  farm  of  15  acres;  suitable  for 
poultry  and  gardening;  poultry  house  12x40 
feet;  good  land  aud  good  buildings;  14  mile  to 
school;  2  miles  to  stores  and  churches;  7  miles  to 
the  thriving  Summer  resort  of  Sharon  Springs; 
will  sacrifice  for  $800,  or  will  sell  with  growing 
crops  for  §1,100,  and  give  possession  at  once  if 
wanted.  OLIVE  TRYON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  good  farm  “Idle 
Hour,”  very  desirable  8-room  furnished  sea¬ 
shore  cottage,  at  Belle  Island,  Conn.,  55  miles 
from  New  York;  the  best  beach  along  the  Sound. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  TATOR.  Brooklyn.  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm;  10-30  acres;  small  house, 
other  buildings;  must  be  reasonable:  give  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7097,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  plant:  capacity, 
500  cans  per  day;  in  first-class  condition;  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts.  1  to¬ 
mato  sealder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
this  plant  is  all  you  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
eases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  §200;  freight  paid  to  your  station;  a  bar¬ 
gain — can’t  be  duplicated  for  $475.  H.  TUR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— No.  5  Tlanet  Junior  seeder;  good 
as  new:  price,  if  taken  at  once,  $10.  H.  TUR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Bates  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  $300; 

Rumely  Oil  Pull  30-60  and  5-plow  outfit,  $800; 
Eureka  Potato  Digger,  used  one  season,  $85; 
Ontario  12-hoe  grain  drill,  $S0:  Johnson  binder, 
$100;  De  Laval  separator  and  14-h.p.  motor, 
$100;  Hinman  3-unit  milker,  used  only  8  weeks, 
$175.  C.  DKYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Missouri  grain  drill,  $75:  used 
but  little:  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLE  RY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor,  The  Big  Bull,  10-20.  with 
two  14-in.  bottom  J.  I.  Case  plows;  all  in  first- 
class  condition;  $550.  complete;  will  sell  the 
tractor  separate  if  wanted.  C.  M.  PALMER, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  bargain  prices,  butter  and  cheese 
equipment:  new;  never  been  unpacked;  No.  6 
Regular  Dual  Churn;  No.  5  Ft.  Atkinson  valve¬ 
less  pump;  1.000-lb.  Twin  Empire  State  weigh 
can;  steam  turbine  milk  tester;  500-gal.  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  sanitary  vat;  200-gal.  Twentieth 
Century  sanitary  vat:  Fairbanks  scales.  1,000 
lbs.;  can  washing  sink;  B.  &  W.  No.  2  milk 
heater:  San.  Pipe  Con.:  No.  1  Alpha  steam  tur¬ 
bine;  Do  Laval  separator.  3,500  capacity.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  H.  GEROW,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  Prairie  State,  Jr.,  coal  brood¬ 
ers  complete,  in  running  order,  ready  to  use; 
installing  larger  size:  $20  each,  crated.  MAR¬ 
VIN  T.  FORSTER.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


TWO  MILLION  feet  virgin  timber,  mostly  birch 
and  maple,  with  good  mill,  for  sale.  JAY  B. 
COLE.  Williamstown,  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Portable  horse  or  power  hay  press. 
UNITED  FEED  CO.,  Toms  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Candee  incubator;  capacity  6.000  to 
10,000.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown.  Del. 


WANTED — Incubator,  from  five  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  capacity.  C.  J  YODER, 
Grantville,  Md. 


ANY  PART  15,000  tiu  quart  cans,  solder 
hemmed  caps  and  2  7/16  opening:  slightly 
rustv;  $10  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie.  Pa. 


WANTED — Hydraulie  cider  press.  HENRY 
HERZBERG,  Katouab,  N.  Y. 


Who  knows  what  kind  of  Tires  the  Farmer  Wants 


NO  group  of  men  is  better  able  to  judge  the  utility  of  the 
things  offered  to  them  than  the  men  engaged  in  farming. 
The  car  that  cannot  show  performance  as  well  as  good  looks  has 
a  hai'd  time  getting  by  with  them. 


And  so  it  goes  right  down  the  line  to  tires — to  their  quality 
and  service  aside  from  all  selling  talk. 

Intelligent  tire  dealers — keyed  to  the  farmer’s  demands — 
knowing  his  day  in  and  day  out  conditions  —  put  the  same 
emphasis  on  reliability  as  the  farmer  does. 


CORO  GRANITE  TRBAO 


You  will  find  them  recommending  Revere 
Tires.  On  the  basis  of  results— and  no  other 
consideration. 

Revere  Tires  compare  in  quality  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  line  with  any  class  of  merchandise 
in  their  stores.  Four  different  types— Cord,  “R”, 
Granite  and  Plain  Tread—  but  only  one  quality— 
the  best. 

The  farmer  who  is  looking  for  a  sturdy,  eco¬ 
nomical  tire  will  do  well  to  ask  his  dealer  about 
Revere  Tires. 


REVERE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1788  Broadway,  New  York 
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Faking  a  Chance  on  a  Potato  Crop 

The  Romance  of  Farm  Life 


I* ART  I. 

ill-:  1  >K< ; I xx  1  ;R's  ihsillt’siox. — I  liave  lived 

in  the  city  myself.  .Tim  and  I  went  to  town, 
thinking  to  find  shorter  hours  and  the  other  things 
that  go  with  city  life.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
thought  how  easy  your  work  looks  to  those  who 
have  to  keep  on  for  12  hours.  All  who  are  free  to 
choose  have  chosen,  until  a  mere  handful  is  left,  and 


to  do  the  chores,  i  was  expecting  rather  much  of 
myself  in  those  days.  It  was  not  that  I  objected  to 
the  work  itself,  hut  because  it  kept  me  from  other 
pursuits  that  I  thought  were  more  fitting  to  my 
talents.  A  great  many  farm  women  are  doing  just 
that  thing  today  because  they  see  no  way  out.  Oh, 
if  you  were  making  big  money  and  could  get  away 
for  a  week's  vacation  once  a  year  it  would  make 


you  ask  yourself  a  few  foolish  questions.  “What 
have  1  accomplished?*’  is  the  one  that  hurts  the 
most,  unless  you  are  of  a  philanthropic  turn,  and 
can  see  a  certain  virtue  in  helping  to  provide  food 
for  the  world  to  eat.  Yes.  even  more  than  that;  the 
man  to  whom  you  sold  your  potatoes  lias  been  able 
to  sell  them  for  a  dollar  more  than  he  gave,  and 
friend  grocer  has  earned  another  dollar  just  shovel- 


Thti  Bti/iiiiiiht/  of  Harvest  in  the  Vlirnii  Countru,  Fiji.  32 7 


'<m  to  admit  that  it  was  a  display  of  common 
011  their  part.  A  country  laborer  in  these  days 
M,sPW‘led  of  either  being  weak-minded  or  a  fugl- 
1 1 mu  justice.  About  all  1  can  remember  of  our 
' ' s|  experiment  in  country  life  is  overwork  and  a 
•'■•■use  <>t  degradation,  especially  when  Jim  was  away 
1  *  l  temuiued  at  home,  as  some  one  always  must. 


such  a  difference,  hut  hundreds  of  families  just 
•scrape  along,  putting  this  year’s  profits  into  next 
•year's  expenses.  If  potatoes  are  two  dollars  a  lmshel 
it  is  a  year  when  potatoes  just  wouldn’t  grow,  and 
you  may  have  none  to  sell.  So  you  hang  on  until 
next  year,  hoping  for  something  better,  until  at  last 
some  morning  you  realize  you  are  getting  old,  and 


iug  them  out  to  people.  However,  no  one  pats  you 
on  the  back  for  being  this  kind  of  a  philanthropist 
FACTORY  WORK— Having  been  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  town  life.  Jim  began  to  lie  dissatisfied 
before  the  first  year  was  up.  Our  popular  maga¬ 
zines  seem  to  carry  the  idea  that  there  is  a  fine 
position  waiting  somewhere  for  ever}  deserving 
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workman,  and  he  started  in  the  assembly  room  of  a 
big  motor-ear  factory  quite  cheerfully,  because,  he 
knew  that  every  good  draftsman  has  to  serve  that 
apprenticeship.  He  was  fearfully  in  earnest  and  so 
conscientious  that  his  work  excelled  in  efficiency. 
His  boss  wanted  to  get  him  a  raise,  but  the  super¬ 
intendent  did  not  believe  in  paying  extra  fast  work¬ 
men  as  much  an  hour  as  he  did  the  slow  ones.  He 
said  that  Jim  was  earning  enough  bonus  money  to 
make  up  any  difference.  So  Jim  continued  at  30 
cents  an  hour,  while  the  slow,  careless  fellows  who 
rarely  made  any  bonus  got  40. 

THE  DRAFTING  ROOM.— Then  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  drafting  room,  and  for  a  while  he  was 
quite  contented.  It  was  a  gentleman’s  job,  as  one 
man  put  it,  and  he  was  learning  something  new  every 
day.  But  his  pay  check  was  now  cut  in  half,  and  by 
strict  economy  only  could  we  keep  out  of  debt.  Jim 
had  promised  himself  an  income  of  $3,000  a  year  by 
the  time  he  was  30  years  old,  and  at  28  he  was 
earning  just  $15  a  week.  There  wasn’t  prospect  of 
a  raise  here.  There  were  fine  positions  ahead,  but 
Miey  were  filled  by  young,  capable  men,  and  it  could 
iot  be  denied  that  they  were  all  perfectly  healthy. 
Sometime,  if  Jim  lived  long  enough,  he  might  be 
promoted.  It  was  at  this  time  that  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  having  been  told  of  Jim’s  change  of  posi¬ 
tion,  wrote  us  that  common  laborers  were  earning 
more  than  he,  and  asked  us  why  we  did  not  try 
farming  again.  Jim  knew  from  previous  assurances 
that  I  would  as  soon  think  of  being  buried  alive  as 
moving  out  on  a  farm  to  make  a  living.  I  knew  too 
well  that  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  in  the  type 
of  diversified  farming  we  are  so  often  urged  to  follow 
by  well-meaning  institute  men,  though  this  is  called 
the  age  of  specialization.  If  one  is  to  make  a  bare 
living  he  can  do  it  more  gracefully  in  town,  I 
pleaded,  and  the  matter  dropped.  As  for  the  country 
itself,  I  loved  it. 

THE  LOVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.— I  think  there 
are  few  city  people  who  will  not  confess  to  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  outdoor  life  in  the  country.  At  a  certain 
period  of  the  year  the  longing  is  more  painful  than 
others.  In  the  Spring  the  country  seems  like  para¬ 
dise  to  the  shut-in,  who  knows  that  the  grass  has 
started,  that  the  violets  are  in  bud  and  that  the  air 
is  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  apple  blossom.  To 
some  it  comes  in  Autumn,  in  Indian  Summer,  when 
nuts  are  beginning  to  fall  and  the  grass  under  the 
orchard  is  covered  with  spicy  windfalls.  There  is 
a  tang  to  the  air  that  whets  the  brain  as  well  as  the 
appetite,  and  makes  life  immensely  worth  living. 
You  may  often  hear  a  person  say  that,  he  would  like 
to  have  a  little  home  in  the  country,  a  retreat  for 
vacation  purposes,  but  very  i*arely,  I  think,  do  these 
people,  if  there  is  any  other  trade  to  which  they  can 
lay  their  hand,  express  a  desire  to  earn  their  living 
by  the  land.  It  is  only  because  the  nerves  revolt 
from  the  deadly  monotony  of  city  life  that  we  turn 
to  Nature,  who  is  perpetually  original. 

A  TRADE  WANTED. — Jim  plodded  on  until  a 
kind-hearted  official  took  him  apart  one  day  and 
told  him  that  he  was  beginning  10  years  too  late. 
“Find  some  trade  that  you  already  know  well,”  was 
his  advice.  He  pointed  out  co-workers  of  IS  who 
were  still  living  with  their  parents,  and  to  whom 
$15  a  week  was  only  pocket  money.  Jim  was  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  them  on  account  of 
his  family,  and  he  said  he  did  not  like  to  see  him 
making  a  mistake,  because  his  next  10  years  were 
the  best  in  a  man’s  life.  This  man  was  really  our 
benefactor,  though  we  could  not  be  said  to  feel 
gratitude  just  then.  Jim  did  have  a  trade.  He  is 
skilled  in  making  things  grow,  and  is  as  lucky  about 
playing  the  weather  as  some  men  are  at  cards.  He 
is  clever  in  getting  things  done  quickly  and  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  We  began  to  search  for  a 
position  in  which  these  talents  could  be  capitalized. 
One  day  we  paid  $2  for  a  bushel  of  early  potatoes. 
A  man  from  the  country  brought  them  to  the  house, 
and  we  wei‘e  very  glad  of  them  at  that  price,  which 
was  a  little  less  than  the  groc-erymen  were  charging. 
We  asked  him  if  potato-growing  were  not  very 
remunerative  these  days.  He  explained  that  owing 
to  the  unseasonable  weather  it  no  longer  paid  to 
grow  them.  He  said  that  most  farmers  were  dis¬ 
couraged  over  their  return  from  the  crop,  and  were 
planning  on  growing  only  enough  for  their  own  use 
in  future.  We  began  to  watch  the  potato  market, 
which  sank  lower  and  lower  as  harvest  reached  its 
height.  At  last  one  could  buy  perfectly  good  potatoes 
for  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  less,  which  was  rather 
hard  on  the  growers  of  short  ci'ops.  It  was  now  that 
I  pointed  out  to  Jim  that  early  potatoes  were  a 
three-months’  crop  and  that  one  could  go  around 
the  world  in  nine  months.  He  understood  me,  and 
ans-wered  that  we  could  have  electricity  and  running 
water  just  the  same! 

STUDYING  THE  POTATO  CROP— Some  six 
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years  before  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  presented  us 
with  a  book  written  by  Eugene  H.  Grubb,  which  is 
an  exhaustive  study  of  potato  growing.  The  printer 
had  spared  no  pains,  and  made  it  of  attractive 
appearance,  which  is  probably  the  real  reason  that 
we  brought  it  to  town  with  us,  having  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  was  inside  its  covers.  But  now 
I  took  it  from  its  shelf  and  opened  it  at  the  chapter 
entitled  “Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes — Yield — Prices 
— Profits.”  We  found  the  figures  much  too  low  for 
these  times,  and  as  for  labor  available  there  was 
none;  but  we  began  the  study  of  potato  machinery, 
and  found  that  one  man  could  successfully  care  for 
20  acres  after  they  were  planted.  The  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  must  all  take  place  before  the 
first  weeds  start,  and  would  involve  the  work  of 
extra  men  and  teams,  -which  could  not  be  obtained 
at  the  time  we  wished  to  use  them,  if  at  all.  We 
solved  this  problem  by  adding  the  price  of  a  tractor, 
one  of  the  crawler  type,  to  our  expense  account, 
which  with  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  reached  the  appalling  sum  of  $4,000.  And 
the  land  itself  yet  unaccounted  for!  We  pretended 
to  give  it  up  as  unattainable,  while  we  could  not 
resist  talking  it  over  at  every  opportunity.  We 
literally  lived  in  air  castles  built  from  potatoes, 
devouring  everything  the  book  contained,  and  after 
that  sending  to  Cornell  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  bulletins.  We  evolved  a  system  of 
marketing  that  five  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
possible.  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Bringing  up  Motherless  Rabbits 

DURING  the  cold  weather  of  last  December  one 
of  my  does  had  a  litter  of  young,  and  was 
killed  by  a  dog  that  tore  down  the  wire  of  the  run, 
but  left  the  young  untouched.  Young  rabbits  de- 


1 The  Children  and  the  Hand-raised  Rabbits.  Fig.  328. 

pend  mostly  on  the  mother’s  milk  until  five  weeks 
old.  I  had  no  other  doe  with  young,  nor  was  any 
aoe  due  to  have  a  litter  soon,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do,  when  it  struck  me  to  try  to 
feed  the  orphans  with  a  baby  bottle. 

My  rabbits  are  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  in 
a  ware  run  5x2  ft.,  with  a  draft-proof  box  2x2x2  ft. 
at  the  end,  as  a  retreating  room,  and  nest  box. 
Rabbits  will  stand  any  coid  weathei',  and  the  proper 
place  to  keep  these  youngsters  would  have  been  out¬ 
doors  in  their  den.  But  in  trying  first  to  feed  them 
milk  with  a  teaspoon  they  got  wet,  which  would 
have  meant  death  to  them  in  zero  weather,  so  I 
shut  off  a  small  room,  allowing  no  heat  to  come  in, 
and  let  them  run  around,  putting  a  box  with  straw 
in  a  corner,  where  they  could  sleep. 

I  mixed  milk  half  and  half  with  water,  and  tried 
to  feed  them  with  a  spoon,  but  this  did  not  work 
well.  Then  I  bought  two  small  baby  bottles,  much 
as  children  have  for  their  dolls,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  some  milk  into  the  rabbits;  but  it  was  very 
little.  After  three  hours  of  patient  work  I  had  to 
give  it  up,  as  they  had  bitten  the  small  nipples  to 
pieces. 

Next  I  got  a  regular  five-ounce  baby  bottle,  and  the 
smallest  nipple  I  could  get,  and  made  an  eighth-inch 
hole  in  it.  The  smallest  nipple  proved  too  big  yet, 
Did  I  had  to  force  the  round  point  between  the 
rabbits’  teeth,  laying  them  on  their  backs  and  hold¬ 
ing  heads  in  palm  of  the  hand.  A  little  milk  ran 
into  their  mouths  without  suction,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  started  their  milking  machines.  They 
were  'broken  in.” 
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That  day  each  one  took  one-fourth  ounce  of  milk 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  evening.  I 
increased  the  dose  gradually  to  one-half  ounce  twice 
the  third  day;  three-fourths  ounce  twice  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  one  ounce  twice  the  fifth  day.  At 
that  time  they  took  the  nipple  without  any  trouble. 

Then  I  decided  to  give  them  pure  milk,  in  which 
I  mixed  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  seven  ounces, 
and  fed  one  ounce  twice  a  day  for  the  next  two 
days.  The  eighth  day  I  fed  one  ounce  three  times 
a  day,  but  this  proved  too  much,  and  one  of  them 
died. 

When  the  rabbits  were  three  weeks  old,  I  kept 
catmeal,  stale  bread,  hay  and  carrots  before  them, 
and  gradually  they  helped  themselves  to  some  of 
this  food.  Then  they  were  fed  one  ounce  of  pure 
milk  with  sugar  twice  a  day,  some  taking  less  on 
account  of  the  other  food  eaten. 

The  mother  was  killed  when  they  were  11  days 
cld.  When  two  weeks  old  the  seven  l’abbits 
weighed  3%  lbs.,  dropped  to  2 %  lbs.  after  a  few 
days,  and  fi-om  then  on  gained  as  follows:  Fourth 
day  (seven  rabbits),  2%  lbs.;  fifth  day,  3  lbs.;  sixth 
day,  3 Vi  lbs.;  eighth  day,  3  lbs.  (only  six  alive); 
tenth  day,  3Vi  lbs. ;  eleventh  day,  3%  lbs. 

Of  course,  had  the  mother  lived  they  would  have 
teen  heavier1,  but  they  were  by  no  means  runts.  In 
the  beginning  2*4  hours  of  patient  work  were  x’e- 
quired  to  feed  the  seven  rabbits  one  meal,  and  after 
25  days  it  took  about  an  houi*.  The  credit  of  caring 
for  them  goes  to  “mother.”  Who  but  a  mother 
would  be  patient  enough  to  do  this? 

In  case  the  young  had  been  only  a  week  old,  the 
small  nipple  of  the  doll’s  bottle  would  have  been 
used  until  a  bigger  one  could  replace  it. 

I  wonder  whether  any  others  readers  have  had 
experience  feeding  young  rabbits  in  this  way. 

F.  D.  G. 


Facts  About  Oat  and  Pea  Hay 

Will  you  give  instructions  for  cutting,  curing  and 
storing  oat  and  Canada  pea  hay?  I  have  five  aeivs 
seeded  to  oats  and  peas  to  cover  Sweet  clover  and 
wish  to  make  hay  of  formei’,  hoping  latter  will  then 
come  on.  Is  hay  likely  to  be  damaged  by  rats  in  the 
mow?  On  account  of  dry,  hot  Spring  I  am  facing  a 
very  small  hay  crop.  Can  this  be  used  instead  of 
clover  and  Timothy,  in  all  conditions?  C.  E.  H. 

New  York. 


Our  own  plan  is  to  cut  the  peas  and  oats  just 
when  the  little  peas  begin  to  appear  in  the  pods. 
Many  farmers  determine  the  time  for  cutting  by 
the  appearance  of  the  oats,  and  thus  cut  the  crop 
when  the  grain  is  soft  or  in  what  is  called  the 
“milk  stage.”  Most  people  let  the  ci’op  stand  too 
long  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  gi’ain  in  it.  The 
result  is  that  the  fodder  is  too  much  like  straw, 
.and  not  eaten  well  by  the  stock.  It  is  better  to 
cut  too  early  rather  than  too  late,  and  personal 
judgment  is  required  in  telling  just  when  the  crop 
is  ready.  Peas  and  oats  must  be  cured  much  the 
same  as  clover  or  other  plants  with  a  broad  or  large 
leaf.  We  make  better  hay  by  curing  in  the  swath 
or  cock.  On  a  good  day  our  plan  is  to  cut  early  in 
the  forenoon  and  leave  on  the  ground  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Then  the  hay  is  raked 
up  into  windrows,  and  if  the  weather  threatens  the 
hay  is  bunched  up  into  good-sized  cocks.  The  next 
day,  if  the  weather  is  right,  these  cocks  are  opened 
up  and  shaken  up,  so  that  the  dry  air  will  work 
in  through  them.  We  plan  to  turn  these  cocks  over 
three  times  duifing  the  day  and  at  night  they  are 
bunched  up  again.  In  case  of  rain  or  bad  weather 
the  cocks  are  simply  turned  over  and  left  bunched 
lip.  Good  judgment  is  required  in  telling  just  when 
the  hay  is  fit  to  go  into  the  barn.  The  peavines 
should  be  so  dry  that  no  moisture  can  be  squeezed 
cut  of  them.  A  good  farmer  can  usually  tell  when 
they  are  fit.  The  hay  will  be  damaged  by  rats  if 
this  vermin  is  plentiful  the  same  as  any  other 
stored  grain.  We  usually  plan  to  feed  out  the 
cats  and  peas  first  of  all,  that  is,  early  in  the 
Wintei-,  so  as  to  avoid  this  trouble  from  rats  as 
far  as  possible.  When  oats  and  peas  are  properly 
cured  the  hay  is  a  good  substitute  for  fair  quality 
clover. 

The  following  figures  show  a  comparative  analysis: 


Peas  and  oats 
Clover  hay... 
Timothy  hay. 
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Mice  and  Young  Trees 

Reading  with  interest  so  much  about  the  destruction 
0  young  trees  by  mice,  and  the  remedies,  I  have  uevu 
jen  this  one  mentioned :  A  friend  of  mine  worked  m  « 
rell-kuown  nursery  for  a  number  of  years.  I  asked 
'hat  they  dill  to  protect  the  trees  from  mice.  He  sum  . 
We  distribute  2-iu.  tile  along  the  rows  and  place  poison 
i  them.  It  gives  the  imee  a  place  to  hide,  amt 
oison  is  hidden  from  the  birds;  5  cents  a  tree  will  &ave 
Why  not  try  it?  ^  ^  gressman. 
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ABikC  cooperative  Movement  in  New  York 


FARM  ORGANIZATION. — It  has  been  often  said 
to  the  discredit  of  farmers  that  they  are  unable 
to  stick  together,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  lack 
of  unity  of  thought  and  effort  has  been  character¬ 
istic.  not  only  of  individual  farmers,  but  of  farm 
organizations  as  well.  History  tells  us,  however, 
that  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  group  of  men 
to  work  together  to  maintain  their  existence,  co¬ 
operative  effort  is  always  forthcoming.  While  it 
may  be  exaggerating  a  bit  to  say  that  that  day  has 
now  come  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  still  there 
is  enough  truth  in  it  to  explain  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  of  successful  cooperative  en¬ 
terprises,  wholly  financed  and  operated  by  farmers. 


Tractor  Hauls  the  Disks.  Fig.  329.  ( See  Pape  1130) 

Tims  we  see  the  Dairymen’s  League  suddenly 
brought  to  life  and  made  an  effective  agency  for  milk 
v*  hen  the  price  of  milk  fell  to  a  point  where  the 
men  who  produced  it  could  not  longer  exist  on  the 
proceeds.  We  have  seen  throughout  the  country 
the  woolgrowers  organize  to  pool  and  sell  their 
vooi  direct  because  they  could  no  longer  stay 
in  the  business  and  take  the  prices  obtainable 
through  a  long  and  involved  chain  of  middlemen. 
Out  in  Western  New  York  the  growers  of  canning 
crops  found  themselves  this  Spring  facing  offers 
from  the  canning  companies  which  would  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  grow  their  crops  except  at  a  loss.  Here 
agaiu  the  result  was  organization  and  a  collective 
sale.  These  organizations  have  all  been  on  the 
selling  side  of  the  game.  The  buying  side,  equally 
important  so  far  as  Eastern  farms  are  concerned, 
lias,  however,  been  scarcely  touched. 

UNITED  EFFORT. — Just  when  the  breaking 
point  came  in  the  economic  system  that  has  forced 
dairymen  to  buy  their  mill  feeds  at  abnormal  prices 
and  that  has  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  machinery 
manufacturer,  the  binder  twine  combine,  the  design¬ 
ing  seedsman,  and  the  unscrupulous  speculator  in 
farm  fertilizers,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  it  has  come 
and  the  results  are  apparent  on  every  hand, 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  farmers  are  organizing 
to  buy  farm  supplies  as  well  as  sell  farm  produce. 
Hiis  activity  has  been  perhaps  more  pronounced  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  is  not  confined  to  this  area, 
however,  for  out  in  New  England,  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  combined  to  relieve  the  pressure  by 
means  of  the  Eastern  States  Exchange.  And  now  we 
have  farmers  of  conservative  old  New  York,  through 
their  representative  organizations,  ready  to  take 
a  step  that  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  taken 
tv  the  farmers  of  any  other  state  in  the  union, 
(.rangers.  Dairymen’s  League  members.  Farm  Bu- 
lo.m  Association  members — the  backbone  of  New 
Wk  State's  agriculture — are  all  behind  the  new 
enterprise.  It  is  the  organisation  of  a  million  dollar 
cooperative  corporation  to  purchase  farm  supplies 
amt  sell  farm  produce  for  the  members  of  the  three 
'  >  t/anisations. 

THE  NAME  TELLS  THE  STORY.— The  Co-oper- 
{u!ve  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  is 
'he  name  of  the  new  organization.  Its  immediate 
purpose  is  to  take  over,  as  a  going  concern,  the 
New  York  Grange  Exchange,  a  similar  corporation, 
one-tenth  as  large,  which  was  launched  by  the 
d.ite  Grange  two  years  ago  and  which  is  now  com- 
( Jet ing  eighteen  months  of  successful  operation. 

l)ls  move  is  made  by  the  three  organizations  only 
u  ter  months  of  study  by  their  Executive  Committees, 
-in-  Grange  had  already  seen  the  need  for  such  an 
oi eaidzatipu  and  had  started  to  develop  it  alone. 

1  Dairymen’s  League  has  for  months  been  under 
(,,|i.stant  pressure  from  its  members  to  do  something 
lll“l  at  least  guarantee  a  square  deal  to  them 
the  purchase  of  their  concentrated  dairy  feeds. 
•Dl  l  Dually  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
u-dions,  an  organization  established  to  develop  agri- 
1  htuie.  not  only  through  increasing  production,  but 


also  through  attacking  some  of  the  economic  handi¬ 
caps  in  marketing  and  transportation,  have  felt  that 
their  work  could  not  proceed  much  further  unless 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  marketing 
machinery  was  established. 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLAR  CAPITALIZATION.— 
i'nd  so.  after  days  of  careful  consultation,  the  move 
has  been  made  and  early  in  June  a  certificate  of  in- 
forporation  authorizing  the  organization  of  a  cor- 
poration  under  the  cooperative  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  filed  at  Albany.  Under  the  tei’ms 
of  this  certificate  the  new  corporation  is  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000,  divided  into  200.000  shares  with  a  par 
value  of  $5  a  share.  These  shares  are  non-asses*»- 
eble.  ownership  is  limited  to  1,000  per  individual, 
and  shares  may  not  be  transferred  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  directors  of  the  corporation.  Each  share¬ 
holder  has  one  vote,  and  but  one.  in  the  management 
of  the  corporation.  This  is  a  real  cooperative  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  corporation,  under  its  charter,  can  pay 
six  per  cent  on  its  stock,  create  a  reserve  defined  by 
the  law,  and  then  must  divide  its  earnings  among 
those  for  whom  it  does  business  in  proportion  to  the 
business  done. 

A  FARMER  DIRECTORATE.— The  initial  direc¬ 
torate  of  nine  men  is  named,  three  by  the  State 
Grange,  three  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  three 
by  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau  Associations. 
They  are  S.  .T.  Lowell.  Fredonia :  W.  L.  Bean, 
McGraw;  and  Raymond  Hitehings,  Syracuse,  nom¬ 
inated  by  .the  Grange:  N.  F.  Webb,  Cortland.  Harry 
Lull.  Campbell  Hall,  and  J.  C.  Griffith,  Salamanca, 
nominated  by  the  League:  Arthur  Smith.  DeRuyter, 
Harry  Brown.  Waterport,  and  H.  E  Babcock,  Ithaca, 
nominated  by  the  Federation.  The  headquarters 
are  in  the  Grand  Opera  House  Building.  Syracuse. 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  are :  President.  W.  L. 
Bean:  vice-president,  Raymond  Ditchings ;  secretary, 
K.  E.  Babcock,  and  treasurer,  Arthur  Smith.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  men  were  named  by  their 
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respective  organizations,  not  so  much  because  of 
business  experience,  though  several  of  them  have 
l  ad  considerable,  as  because  they  have  been  tried 
rnd  not  found  wanting  when  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  concerned.  The  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  not  be  to  buy  and  sell  the  feed  and 
fertilizer  and  seeds,  but  to  select  men  who  can  do 
it.  and  principally  their  function  will  be  to  deter- 
n  ine  the  policies  of  the  corporation.  And  here  the 
three  cooperating  organizations,  by  their  action, 
have  shown  that  they  felt  safer  with  their  intei'ests 
in  the  hands  of  real  farmers  than  they  would  in  the 
hands  of  a  directorate  chosen  for  business  experience 
ii  lone. 

THE  GRANGE  EXCHANGE  A  SUCCESS. — The 
reasons  for  their  confidence  are  not  hard  to  find.  A 
similar  board  of  directors  has  already  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  similar  business.  The  New  York  Grange 
Exchange  which  the  new  corporation  takes  over,  has 
an  enviable  record.  Its  original  stock  issue  was 
$100. (XX).  This  was  offered  to  the  Grangers  of  the 
State,  who  without  particular  solicitation  subscribed 
about  one-third  of  it.  On  this  slender  capital  the 
Exchange  has  now  been  operating  about  IS  months. 
Preparatory  to  transferring  the  business  to  the  new 
corporation,  the  books  were  closed  on  the  night  of 
June  2nd  by  a  firm  of  public  accountants.  The 
certified  report  of  this  firm  shows  that  in  round 
numbers  the  Exchange  has  done  over  $400.M0  worth 
oi’  business  in  the  last  five  months,  that  it  has  paid 
all  its  obligations  including  six  percent  on  its  stock, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  create  a  creditable  reserve. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  Exchange  take  over  a  sound  going  business 
that  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  which  has 
a  present  turnover  of  about  $l(X).(XXt  a  month.  The 


president  of  the  old  Exchange,  W.  L.  Bean,  becomes 
the  president  of  the  new.  He  brings  with  him  the 
organization  and  experience  that  has  been  built  to 
date.  With  it  as  a  beginning  and  with  adequate 
capital  upon  which  to  operate,  the  new  Exchange 
is  far  from  an  experiment.  Its  success,  under  care¬ 
ful  management,  would  seem  to  be  assured. 

THE  STOCK  CAMPAIGN.— As  this  is  written  the 
executive  committees  of  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s 
league  and  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  board  of  director’s  of  the  new 
Exchange,  are  laying  plans  to  offer  shares  in  its 
stock  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  during  the  week 
of  June  21st.  The  subscription  campaign  in  each 
county  will  be  in  charge  of  a  county  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  master  of  Pomona  Grange,  the  president 
of  the  county  branch  of  Dairymen’s  League,  and 
the  president  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau.  So  far 
as  possible  a  personal  canvass  will  be  made  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  They  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  buy  shares  of  stock  to  be  delivered  at 
any  bank  which  they  may  designate  on  July  1st 
oi  January  1st,  1921.  The  aim  is  to  have  evei’v 
member  of  the  Grange,  Daii*ymen’s  League,  and 
Farm  Bureau  Association  buy  at  least  one  shai*e. 
The  shares  will  be  offered  to  no  others  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  corporation  will  be  limited  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  three  organizations.  n.  e.  babcock. 


New  York  State  Farms 

The  best  fanns  of  this  county  are  selling  from  $75  to 
$150  per  acre.  These  are  mostly  farms  that  are  on 
good  I’oads  and  are  reasonably  near  towns,  and  contain 
a  fair  proportion  of  valley  or  bottom  laud.  Yon  will 
iind  farms  that  at  first  look  extremely  low.  especially  to 
the  Western  man,  but  on  investigation  you  will  very 
often  find  that  these  extremely  cheap  farms  are  low  in 
price  for  some  good  reason.  I  think  you  can  under¬ 
stand  that  our  local  people  will  not  allow  a  good  farm 
to  be  given  away,  and  if  a  farm  is  especially  low  in 
price  there  is  always  a  reason  for  it.  The  land  may 
be  too  steep  to  be  tillable,  or  it  may  be  rocky,  the  land 
may  be  exceptionally  unfertile,  poor  drainage,  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  towns,  pooi-  roads,  in  a  I?ackward  community, 
poor  buildings  or  none  at  all.  or  any  other  reasons  that 
depreciate  the  value  of  real  estate. 

THAT  is  a  fair  statement  of  conditions  in  one  of 
the  counties  of  Southern  New  York.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  numberless  Western  men  who  are 
writing  us  about  farms  understand  it.  No  man  is 
likely  to  make  any  bargain  in  buying  a  “cheap” 
farm.  In  the  end  he  will  find  it  like  buying  some 
run-down  and  afflicted  horse,  and  trying  to  patch 
him  up  into  a  first-class  animal.  Some  of  these 
Western  men  are  too  eager  to  buy.  They  will  not 
take  time  to  look  around  and  get  a  good  idea  of 
land  values.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think  they  must 
buy  a  farm  the  very  day  they  land  in  the  county. 
The  best  thing  for  a  man  of  moderate  means  would 
be  to  hire  out  on  some  good  farm  and  work  the  sea¬ 
son  through  before  he  buys.  This  would  enable  him 
to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  if  he  had  energy 
and  character  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  adver¬ 
tise  these  assets.  One  trouble  is  that  some  of  these 
men  seem  to  be  naturally  of  a  roving  disposition,  and 
will  not  stay  very  long  in  any  one  place.  Men  who 
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come  hunting  New  York  farms  should  be  prepared 
to  make  permanent  homes.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
distinct  movement  of  population  from  the  West  to 
the  East  ,and  we  think  this  will  grow.  The  upper 
Atlantic  section  will  show  great  development  during 
the  next  25  years.  We  must  all  remember  that  many 
so-called  “farms”  never  should  have  been  cleared 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  sin,  both  private  and 
national,  to  deceive  these  back-to-the-la nders  and 
locate  them  on  impossible  pieces  of  land.  We  do 
need,  however,  a  good  fanner  on  every  good  farm. 
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This  Hydraulic  Press  will  work  up  your 
apple  cull  into  orofitable cider.  You  can  also 
make  money  p  assing  for  your  neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets 
all  the  nice  with  minimum  power  and 
operating  expense.  Sizes  15  to  400 
barrels  a  clay,  suitable  for 
individual  and  merchant 
service. 

illustrated  Cat /tic 
free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co. 

Ltd,.  Box  ’30 

Y  r'a. 

Wf  also  make 
*-r,w,*ec  and  Boll- 
»rj  ’awmlllt, 

Threshers  Imolemenls,  etc, 

Write  ter  descriptions. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  frnit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT,  GRAPE  plants,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARR  L  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


!  cnrnilll  Lei  me  help  you  secure  he  best  of 
|  gitUlAL  the  nev  Strawberry.  Raspberry  and 
1  Asparagus  Plants  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free, 
j  A.  B  Katkamier  -  Macedon  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER 
lAULIFLOWER  and  CELERY  PLANTS 

All  varieties  We  will  gladly  mail  you  our  Price  List. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son.  Cheswold.  Del. 


PLANTS 

1.000,  Post  Paid. 


Cabbage  and  Celery,  G.  S.  Ttleach- 
tnic.  White  Plume  and  Winter 
Queen.  25c  per  doz  :  50c  per  100;  500— 
$2;  $8  per  1.000.  Cabbage.  $2.50.  per 
List  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  8  SON,  Haul,.  Delaware 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Harry  L.  Squires. 


Progressive.  Will  produce 
crop  of  delicious  berries  this 
8 u  m  ni  e  r  and  fall.  $1.75 
per  100;  $0.75  per  1.000. 

Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage, Tomato,  Pepper,  and  Beet  Plants 

for  late  planting.  100 — 40c.  ;  1 ,000— $2,545  ;  5,000— 
$10;  10.000— $18.  Guarantee,  strong,  stocky  plants 
and  satisfactory  delivery  anywhere.  Cash.  Prices 
on  large;  quantities  on  request.  Post  Paid. 

Commercial  Plant  Growers,  New  Bohemia,  Virginia 


Cabbage  Plants  Wak 

Flat  Dutch.  I>.  Ball  Head.  Head 


.  T1IE  MI!  UO  N. 

j  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  Late 
,  _ _ ,  _ _  Heady  from  now  until  July  15 

St*$2  95  per  1,000,  Post  Paid.  DAVID  RODWAY.  H«rtl».  Delawire 


-  -  leading  kinds.  SI  .25  per  1,000.  T0MA- 

rannaflP  TOES.  »U  kinds,  S2  per  1  000.  0NIUN 
Lduuayc  „„d  BEET  plants.  SI.  50  perl. 000.  CAUL 
IFL0WER.  S3. 50  per  1.000.  LETTUCE  plants.  SI  per  1.000. 
EGG  plants  and  PEPPERS,  $4  per  1.000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT  -  Hristol,  Pemisi. 


Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants 

CAULIFLOWER  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  T0MT.T0. 
SWEET  POTATO  BEET,  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER,  LEEK  LFT 
TUCE  ONION,  KALE  KOHL  RABI. PARSLEY,  CHIVES  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB.  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA.  ROSE  plains.  <  nt- 
alnkue  t  ree  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

#7.50  Bushel.  High  grade— high  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Dei. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

For  quick  results.  4-yi\.  S3  per  100.  Large  selected, 
•4.75  per  100.  Rhubarb  roots.  Si. 60  dozen;  se  50 

hundred.  11AKKY  L.  SQITIKEIS,  tlood  Ground.  N.l  . 


HAY  CAPS  and  CANVAS  COVERS 

Any  size,  weight  of  material  or 
style,  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Plain  8  oz.  Covers,  x  12  ft.  S7.00; 
■waterproofed,  $8.00. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 
Church  Street  New  York  City 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


Address: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


*Pn  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Day  in  O  u 

A  Busy  Morning. — "Old  3  uiteful,”  the 
alarm  clock,  woke  us  on  Tup  -  lay  morning 
to  the  realization  that  about  ">00  chicks 
were  getting  tired  of  their  corfinement  to 
incubators,  where  they  had  spent  more 
than  3(3  hours,  and  that  the  b  ooder  stove, 
while  set  up  in  place  in  the  old  shop,  had 
never  had  a  fire  in  it ;  that  the  floor  was 
bare ;  that  no  drinking  fountain  had  been 
provided,  and  that,  in  short,  the  hundred 
and  one  other  details  necessary  to  the 
care  of  a  large  flock  of  chicks  still  lacked 
attention.  Obviously,  the  "first  thing  to 
be  done  after  breakfast  was  to  get  a  tire 
started  in  the  new  brooder  stove  and  the 
building  warmed  up.  The  3-in.  smoke 
pipe  went  straight  up  and  through  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  but,  for  all  that,  the 
stove  refused  to  draw,  and  the  better  part 
of  an  hour  was  spent  in  getting  the  fire 
to  burning  properly  and  the  stove  regu¬ 
lated  for  business.  It  then  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  must  be  some  fire-resisting 
material  beneath  the  hot  base  of  the 
stove  and  that  the  hard  boards  of  the 
floor  needed  carpeting  with  some  softer 
material  than  protruding  nail  heads.  A 
couple  of  inches  of  coal  ashes  served  the 
first  purpose,  while  a  trip  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  barn  loft  secured  some  soft  chaff  for 
the  floor  of  the  chicks’  nursery,  playroom 
and  cafeteria.  Wide  boards,  set  on  edge 
about  4  ft.  from  the  stove,  lessened  the 
amount  of  chaff  needed  and  assured  that 
the  chicks  would  not  wander  too  far  from 
their  iron  foster  mother  until  they  had 
learned  where  her  circular  wings  were 
poised  to  form  a  canopy  over  them. 

The  Chicks. — For  all  its  initial  ob¬ 
stinacy,  the  stove  burned  beautifully  now, 
and  the  room  was  getting  well  warmed, 
so  the  car  was  backed  out  and  started  for 
the  neighbor’s,  where  about  half  of  the 
chicks  had  been  hatched  for  us.  Our  own 
4<X)-egg  incubator  had  given  us  245  chicks 
for  this  lot,  while  the  neighbor,  who  had 
set  his  incubators  at  the  .same  time,  had 
enough  more  to  give  us  about  475  chicks 
in  all.  When  placed  within  the  S-ft. 
square  enclosure,  the  little  peepers  made 
it  sound  like  at  10-acre  swamp  in  the 
Spring  time.  They  evidently  wanted 
something  and  wanted  it  badly.  Our 
guess  was  that  food  and  drink  were  the 
only  things  that  would  fill  the  bill,  or,  to 
he  more  exact,  475  bills.  As  we  wanted 
(hem  to  have  a  drink  of  some  of  that 
Nebraska  made  condensed  buttermilk  the 
first  thing,  drinking  fountains  must  be 
quickly  improvised.  Hanging  upon  a  nail 
in  the  old  shop  were  several  old  frying- 
pans  of  large  size.  They  were  about  2  in. 
deep  and  one  was  of  heavy  castiron. 
They  appealed  to  us  as  ideally  adapted  to 
the  use  of  small  chicks  if  the  latter  could 
be  kept  out  of  them,  and  we  then  blessed 
the  New  England  thrift  of  our  predecessor 
upon  the  place  that  kept  him  from  throw¬ 
ing  these  old  kitchen  utensils  away,  and 
cur  own  inability  theretofore  to  find 
a  hi  1e  in  any  floor  through  which  we 
could  drop  them;  they  were  just  what 
we  wanted. 

The  Drinking  Pans. — Recalling  a 
picture  that  we  had  recently  seen  in  a 
bulletin  upon  chick  raising,  we  decided  to 
cover  these  pans  with  wire  poultry  net¬ 
ting.  This  was  cut  around  well  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  pan  and  the  overhang 
turned  down.  A  wire  was  then  thrown 
around  the  pan  and  drawn  tight,  after 
which  he  free  edge  of  the  netting  be¬ 
neath  the  uieireling  wire  was  bent  up 
over  it.  The  wire  netting  was  fix'd  se¬ 
curely  in  place  and  we  looked  unon  the 
completed  job  with  pride,  hut  with  some 
misgivings  withal,  as  we  not  id  the  size  of 
the  meshes.  However,  we  filled  the  pan 
with  buttermilk  and  started  for  the  shop, 
keeping  the  bulletin  firmly  in  mind  and 
trying  to  ignore  some  comments  from  the 
mistress  of  the  place. 

A  Buttermilk  Bath. — Either  the 
sight  of  that  old  frying  pan  brought  sa¬ 
vory  odors  to  the  minds  of  the  475  chicks, 
or  they  were  consumed  by  curiosity.  Be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  the  contraption  away 
from  them  more  than  a  dozen  had  plunged 
through  it.  dipping  in  and  out  from  one 
mesh  to  another,  and  emerging  from  the 
other  side,  a  soaked  and  sorry  looking  lot 
The  sound  of  the  splashing  attracted  the 
others  also,  and  a  mob  was  madly  rushing 
from  all  quarters  fo  join  in  the  bath .  If 
buttermilk  is  as  good  for  young  chicks  as 
it  is  said  to  be,  some  of  that  flock  will 
make  remarkable  records  before  they  die. 
We  withdrew  the  frying  pan  .with  all 
haste  and  cut  a  circular  piece  of  tin  to 
cover  the  fop  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
edge  all  around.  This  tin  cover  was 
weighted  in  place  by  it  stone  and  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan  returned  to  the  pen,  while  we  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  fervent  hope  that  we  might 
some  day  meet  the  author  of  that  bulle¬ 
tin.  It  occurs  to  us  now  that  we,  top. 
will  draw  a  picture  one  of  tiiesi  days  and 
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that  it  will  he  of  a  tin  cover  cut  to  turn 
down  over  the  edges  of  its  dish.  All 
around  its  circumference,  semi-circular 
holes  about  an  inch  across  will  be  cut, 
and  through  these  the  chicks  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  drink.  This  cover  will  become 
wet  and  slippery,  of  course,  and  the  chicks 
that  take  a  running  jump  to  alight  upon 
it  will  slide  across  and  drop  from  the 
other  side,  but  the  exercise  will  be  good 
for  them. 

The  First  Meal. — Having  provided 
drink  and  a  hath  for  these  chicks,  the 
next  thing  was  to  set  solid  food  before 
them.  A  mixture  of  finely  cracked  corn 
and  pinhead  oatmeal  was  put  into  shal¬ 
low  wooden  boxes  and  set  within  the  en¬ 
closure.  The  idea  proved  very  popular, 
and  the  boxes  were  soon  filled  with  chicks 
whose  only  regret  seemed  to  be  that  they 
must  leave  off  sticking  their  legs  down 
into  buttermilk  while  they  ate  hard  grain. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  buttermilk  by  that  flock  ;  what 
they  can’t  take  internally  they  are  willing 
to  set  themselves  to  soaking  up  externally. 
The  old  shop  is  some  distance  from  the 
house,  and  before  night  we  began  to 
realize  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  set  one 
pair  of  legs  to  waiting  upon  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
warm  and  sultry  days  of  the  season,  too  ; 
one  of  those  days  that  seem  to  put  an 
ache  into  every  muscle  and  to  subtract  a 
pound  of  energy  for  every  ache  they  im¬ 
pose.  More  than  that,  all  the  work 
must  be  performed  within  the  heartbreak¬ 
ing  sight  of  an  implanted  garden  ;  grim 
reminder  of  a  terrible  Winter  that  still 
refused  wholly  to  loosen  its  grip  and  per¬ 
mit  the  sun  and  warm  showers  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  earth  for  planting. 

The  Brooder  Stove. — The  brooder 
stove  was  the  one  bright  spot  upon  the 
horizon,  however,  not  literally  bright,  for 
the  fire  burned  low,  but  bright  with 
promise  of  days  and  nights  free  from 
worry  over  the  comfort  of  the  chicks.  It 
kept  am  even  temper  and  maintained  an 
even  temperature  within  the  brooder 
house.  About  it,  nearly  500  chicks  were 
as  comfortable  and  happy  as  50  would 
have  been  in  an  old-fashioned  lamp-heat¬ 
ed  brooder.  And  no  wind  or  sudden  cold 
storm  could  put  it  out  of  commission. 
Without  question,  the  coal-burning  brood¬ 
er  stove  is  the  greatest  advance  in  prac¬ 
tical  equipment  that  the  poultry  industry 
has  seen  since  the  perfection  of  the  incu¬ 
bator. 

The  End  of  the  Day. — After  more 
than  a  busy  day,  the  last  evening  trip  of 
inspection  before  retiring  was  made  to  see 
that  all  was  well  with  the  chicks.  Some 
of  them  hadn’t  yet.  learned  where  the  com¬ 
forting  heat  came  from  and  had  to  he 
picked  up  in  double  handfuls  from  the 
corners  and  out  of  the  feed  boxes  and 
placed  within  the  circle  about  the  stove. 
Then  we  limped,  rather  than  walked,  to 
the  house  and,  removing  our  heavy  shoes 
in  the  kitchen,  tried  to  get  by  Rattlepate, 
the  typewriter,  without  attracting  his  at¬ 
tention.  The  effort  was  useless,  however, 
for.  from  his  dark  corner  in  the  den,  that 
sable  imp  sent  a  jeering,  cackling  laugh 
after  us.  calling  out.  “What  about  this 
pile  of  unanswered  letters  on  the  desk?” 

M.  n.  D. 


Is  a  Pig  Eite  Poisonous? 

A  A'  ill  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  or 
not  the  bite  of  a  pig  is  poisonous  to 
persons?  A  friend  was  telling  my  hus¬ 
band  how  his  uncle  had  been  bitten  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg  by  a  boar.  The  Hto  was 
disinfected,  but  lie  claims  that  the  next 
day  the  leg  began  to  swell  and  pain  him, 
and  on  going  to  the  doctor  he  was  told 
he  had  come  too  late.  The  doctor  claimed 
that  the  bite  of  a  pig  was  more  poisonous 
than  that  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  next  day 
the  swelling  had  crept  up  through  the 
man’s  body,  and  in  less  than  48  hours 
after  he  was  bitten  he  died.  This  was 
told  as  a  fact  hv  a  reliable  person.  When 
we  heard  it  my  husband  said  we  should 
write  to  The  R.  N.-Ar..  as  we  could,  get 
reliable  information  from  you.  If  this  is 
true  of  a  pig  bite,  is  it  safe  for  the  boys 
to  keep  tip  the  pig-raising  contests?  We 
have  a  registered  Puroe-.Terse.v  sow.  and 
our  boy  of  10  has  taken  all  the  care  of 
it.  hot  th5s  story  has  made  us  feel  as  if 
we  should  get  more  information  on  the 
subject,  and  not  let  the  hoy  go  into  the 
pen  to  feed  her,  hot  fix  up  sme  kind  of 
a  chute  to  feed  from  outside  the  pen.  Is 
there  any  foundation  for  th:s  fear? 

Massachusetts.  mils.  ii.  f.  d. 

There  ran  he  no  doubt  that  the  lrte  of 
man  or  ol  any  animal  i  •  c:  t-eme!y  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  teeth  <  f  /ill  animals  carry 
infective  matter  into  the  wound.  Take 
the  teeth  of  a  dog.  or  the  teeth  of  a  hog; 
these  are  particularly  liable  to  infect  the 
wound,  on  account  of  the  food  eaten  by 
such  animals,  and  the  high  chance  of  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  food.  The  hog’s 
teeth,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  do  not 
carry  any  particular  germs  of  poison  that 
would  be  deadly  to  man.  If  you  examine 
the  hog’s  teeth  you  will  see  that  the 
wound  he  gives  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  bite  of  a  dog,  since  they  rip  and 
tear  the  flesh.  Such  a  wound  would  be 
almost  certain  to  be  infected  with  dan¬ 
gerous  germs,  which  cause  blood  poison¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that  humans  vary  in  their 
power  to  resist  the  action  of  these  germs. 
The  blood  of  some  human  beings  appears 


to  lack  what  is  known  as  the  anti-bodies, 
which  serve  to  combat  the  germs  and1 
destroy  them  without  serious  injury,  and 
this  is  why  some  people  are  more  easily 
affected  hy  the  bite  of  an  animal  than 
others. 

As  for  the  danger  in  having  children 
handle  large  hogs,  we  have  never  felt  it 
wise  to  encourage  too  close  an  association 
with  them.  Most  hogs  are  apparently 
good-natured,  and  would  not  willingly  in¬ 
jure  the  child.  Others,  however,  are 
vicious  in  disposition,  and  are  always  to 
be  feared.  We  have  had  two  sows  in 
particular  which  acquired  the  habit  of 
catching  and  eating  chickens.  They  were 
fierce  beyond  description,  and  we  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  permit  our 
children  to  get  inside  an  enclosure  with 
them.  Oftentimes  a  good-natured  hog, 
when  hurrying  for  its  food,  will,  without 
meaning  to  do  so,  knock  the  child  down 
and  trample  upon  him,  and  we  think  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  safer  to  keep  outside 
and  have  the  fence  between  the  child  and 
the  hog.  The  following  letter  from  Dr. 
H.  S.  Baketel  of  Brooklyn  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  statement  about  this  matter : 

The  bite  of  a  hog  is  not  necessarily 
poisonous,  but  a  hog  can  have  on  its 
teeth  or  in  its  mouth  bacteria  which 
would  be  introduced  into  a  wound  hy 
means  of  a  bite  which  would  prove 
poisonous. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  a  patient  was  brought  to 
me  for  a  hog  bite  in  the  hand.  Over  this 
wound  he  had  placed  a  large  piece  of 
pork  for  the  purpose  of  “drawing  out’’ 
the  poison.  I  took  off  the  dressing  and 
for  a  moment  held  it  over  the  forefinger 
of  my  right  hand  while  getting  my  waste- 
pail  open.  I  forgot  at  the  moment  that 
I  had  been  peeked  by  a  setting  hen  the 
night  before  and  had  an  abrasion  of  the 
skin.  Very  shortly  my  finger  began  to 
swell  and  within  a  couple  of  days 
the  swelling  had  extended  up  the 
arm  and  included  the  glands  in  the 
axilla.  I  had  the  finger  opened  by  a  sur¬ 
geon,  and  it  was  only  after  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  that  my  hand  was  saved. 
I  was  compelled  to  soak  it  in  an  anti¬ 
septic  solution  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch 
three  times  in  24  hours  and  I  was  laid  up 
for  six  weeks.  Strange  to  say.  the  patient 
had  no  blood  poisoning  and  made  a  very 
prompt  recovery. 

You  were  quite  safe  in  saying  that, 
while  there  is  probably  no  poison  in  the 
teeth  of  hogs,  they  may  transfer  a  poison 
through  something  they  have  eaten,  and 
a  hog  bite  should  he  very  promptly  taken 
care  of. 


Value  of  Standing  Grass 

W’tli  ns  a  good  crop  of  grass  will  sell 
readily  for  one-half  the  price  or  value  of 
hay  iii  the  barn,  estimating  the  amount 
of  hay  the  standing  grass  will  make.  Our 
nearest  neighbor,  having  no  stock,  dis¬ 
posed  uf  his  grass  last  year  to  a  dairy 
farmer,  each  taking  half,  the  buyer  stor¬ 
ing  the  seller’s  half  in  the  seller’s  barn. 

New  Hampshire.  n.  g. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Finishing  Pine  Floors 

We  have  yellow  pine  floors  which  have 
never  had  any  finish  on  them  and  have 
heen  in  use  for  two  years.  What,  i.s  a 
crack  filler,  and  how  can  we  finish 
the  surface?  a.  r. 

Much  depends  on  how  badly  the  present 
surface  is  worn.  The  hardware  stores 
sell  floor  scrapers  with  which  you  can  re¬ 
surface  them,  if  you  are  willing  to  use  the 
required  strength,  but  it  is  not  a  lady’s 
occupation.  The  best  crack  fillers  are 
made  of  paper  pulp.  Newspaper  works 
well,  but  may  be  too  dark  for  your  floors, 
in  which  case  use  brown  wrapping  paper, 
pulped,  mixed  with  plaster  of  paris  and 
wet  with  weak  glue.  In  your  case  the 
addition  of  a  little  ochre,  to  be  had  at 
any  paint  store,  will  help.  It  is  probably 
better  to  buy  a  varnish,  if  you  must  use 
one.,  but  the  best  liuish  will  be  obtained 
from  beeswax  dissolved  iu  about  twice  its 
weight  of  turpentine,  which  can  lie  rubbed 
to  a  good  .surface  with  a  coarse  cloth. 

Ginger  Ale 

How  is  giuger  ale  made?  w.  h. 

The  name  “ginger  ale”  is  applied  both 
to  the  fermented  and  to  the  carbonated 
beverage  flavored  with  ginger.  The  for¬ 
mer  can  be  made  so  as  to  contain  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
so.  under  the  Volstead  Act.  directions  for 
its  manufacture  cannot  be  published.  The 
much  more  widely  used  article  is  the 
carbonated  variety.  To  prepare  this  you 
must  be.  provided  with  a  mixing  tank  and 
filling  machine,  and  ta  bottle  capper,  a 
supply  of  compressed  carbonic  acid  and 
a  supply  of  bottles.  The  water  to  he 
used  should  be  of  the  purest;  the  best 
sorts  are  made  of  distilled  water.  To  the 
water  a  given  amount  of  sugar  and  gin¬ 
ger  ale  essence  is  added,  and  it  is 
“charged”  in  the  mixing  tank  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  filled  into  bottles  which  are 
capped  and  labeled.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  trade.  There  are  plenty  of  concerns 
ready  to  sell  you  the  outfit,  which  can  be 
had  in  small  sizes,  and  these  same  con¬ 
cerns  will  usually  sell  you  all  the  other 
things  needed,  including  the  flavor.  But 
you  will  have  to  buy  your  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  the  stuff  which  makes  the  “fizz.” 
and  is  sold  in  steel  bottles.  It  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  begin  simply,  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  expense,  to  make  these 
‘.‘soft  drinks.”  but  unless  you  are  thinking 
of  it  as  a  business  it  does  not  pay  to  try 
to  make  domestic  quantities. 


Sterilizing  Horsehair 

How  can  horse  hair  be  sterilized  for 
use  in  making  harness?  B.  R.  A. 

The  commercial  formaldehyde  solution, 
which  should  be  40  per  cent  formalde¬ 
hyde.  is  diluted  to  about  five  per  cent  and 
Wie  hair  soaked  in  it  and  promptly  dried. 
This  will  kill  any  germ,  and  as  it  does 
not  affect  human  hair,  will  probably  not 
hurt  that  from  the  horse.  At  any  rate, 
n  trial  is  quick  and  cheap. 

What  Is  “Metheglin” 

What  is  metheglin”?  F.  J.  M. 

Metheglin,  or  mead,  is  honey,  diluted 
with  water  and  fermented  with  yeast.  It 
is  the  oldest  known  intoxicant,  no  doubt 
made  long  before  grapes  were  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  brew  is  usually  flavored 
with  various  herbs,  and  every  kindred, 
every  tribe  on  this  celestial  ball  has  had 
its  own  private  formula,  often,  iu  the  old 
days,  a  secret  of  the  clan.  The  “heather 
wine”  of  the  Piets  was  some  sort  of  mead, 
and  the  old  Bohemians  had  their  own  mix¬ 
ture.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we 
went  into  this  in  full,  and  gave  some  for¬ 
mulas  from  a  seventeenth  century  “Still 
Boom  Book”  that  were  more  curious  than 
useful.  As  it  might  be  made  up  to  con¬ 
tain  more  than  the  permitted  half  of  out' 
per  cent  ethyl  alcohol,  the  Volstead  Act 
forbids  the  publication  of  a  formula,  but 
you  are  not  missing  much.  At  the  time 
previously  mentioned  I  tried  one  of  the 
old  formulas,  and  it  worked,  but  the  game 
was  not  worth  the  candle.  If  you  should 
be  moved  to  experiment,  bear  in  mind 
that  honey  sugar  is  apt  to  ferment  to 
some  of  the  higher  and  less  easily  elimin¬ 
ated  alcohols,  and  the  intoxication  they 
produce  'has  rather  lasting  qualities. 


Removing  Scratches  from  Leather 

A  leather  -  covered  d  a  v  e  n  p  o  r  t  wr 
scratched  iu  moving.  What  will  take  oi 
the  marks?  mbs.  w.  j.  w. 

4  his  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deeid 
a*  so  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  leatlu 
and  the  way  it  was  originally  finishei 
iMosf  fancy  leathers  are  surfaced  by  uii 
chinery,  and.  of  course,  the  scratches  g 
more  or  less  below  the  surface.  Polishin 
''  dn  a  suitable  abrasive,  to  renew  the  sui 
■lei'  m  general,  and  finishing  with  bees 
'•u\  m  turpentine  seems  to  offer  the  be; 
cnauces  of  success,  but  you  may  have  t 
10  the  whole  surface  in  order  to  g( 
a  uniform  finish.  If  any  reader  has 
s  ieeitic  remedy,  we  would  be  glad  t 
aave  it. 


Can  T 
and  hav 
sugar? 


Using  Glucose  for  Sugar 

preserve  peaches  with  com  syrup 
them  quite  as  good  as  with 

E.  L.  L. 


You  can  use  glucose  or  corn  syrup,  but 
they  will  not  be  as  good  as  with  sugar, 
and  they  will  not  be  sweet.  The  cane 
sugar  usually  used  in  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  does  at  least  four  things:  In 
the  first  place,  it  sweetens  to  the  taste: 
that  is,  it  gives  the  effect  we  call  “sweet” 
as  the  food  passes  the  tongue.  This  is 
purely  a  sense  effect,  but  mighty  important 
to  the  average  consumer.  Secondly,  by 
filtering  into  the  tissues  it  changes  their 
character,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
amount  of  sugar.  The  extreme  cases  of 
this  is  “candied”  fruit,  but  the  effect  is 
there  in  “preserves”  and  ordinary  canned 
fruit.  Thirdly,  with  the  substance  called 
“pectin.”  which  varies  in  the  several 
fruits,  it  gives  more  or  less  body  to  the 
-syrup,  the  extreme  case  of  this  being 
“jelly.”  Fourth,  and  most  important, 
from  the  dinner's  point  of  view,  it  very 
greatly  assists  in  the  heat-death  of  germs 
both  in  their  active  and  resting  (spore) 
state;  just  why  ii  does  this  i.s  not  fully 
understood,  but  is  probably  connected 
with  the  sterilizing  effect  of  excess  sugar, 
as  in  jam. 

In  addition  to  these  effects,  and  most 
important  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
sugar  adds  practically  all  the  food  value 
to  the  product,  for,  aside  from  the  sugar 
naturally  present,  most  fruits  have  little 
starch  and  no  oil  except  the  uneaten  seeds. 
(Of  course,  I  am  speaking  only  of  our 
temperate  fruits ;  many  of  the  tropicals, 
olives  and  avocados,  for  instance,  carry 
quite  a  little  oil.) 

Now  glucose,  which  comes  by  the  barrel 
under  that  name,  and  is  quite  cheap,  is 
the  same  thing  as  “corn  syrup,”  which  is 
the  fancy  name  they  managed  to  “put 
over”  on  Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  some  time 
ago  in  order  to  sell  it  in  -small  packages 
to.  the  public,  which  had  a  poor,  though 
mistaken  opinion  of  glucose  as  such.  It 
is  made  from  cornstarch,  by  heat  and  a 
•  little  acid,  which  is  removed  before  it 
reaches  the  public.  It  has  practically  the 
food  value  of  starch,  or  cane  sugar,  at 
the  same  dilution,  and  thei*e  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  used  in  any  food  prod¬ 
ucts  where  there  is  room  for  it.  It  will 
help  sterilize,  will  give  body  to  the 
syrup,  and  will  favorably  affect  the  fruit 
tissues.  But  it  will  not  give  a  “sweet 
taste.”  and  for  that  reason  the  public  does 
not  give  repeat  orders  to  fruit  preserved 
with  a  glucose  only,  though  more  or  less 
has  been  used  to  give  a  “rich”  effect  to 
syrup  for  some  time.  As  this  simulates 
the  presence  of  cane  sugar,  the  fact  of  its 
use  alw'.ys  should  be  and  usually  is  stated 
ou  the  label.  Glucose  with  just  the  proper 
amount  of  saccharine  to  give  the  sweet 
effect,  will  do  exactly  as  well  as  cane 
sugar,  since  the  same  food  value  is  pres¬ 
ent.  but  there  is  such  an  unreasonable 
feeling  against  saccharine  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  it  for  public  sale,  even 
when  the  use  is  stated  ou  the  label,  as 
should,  of  course,  always  be  done.  In 
fact,  its  use  i.s  illegal  iu  some  States,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  now  be  taken  up.  j 
Tt  remains  true,  however,  that  any  injury  I 
from  its  proper  use  has  yet  to  he  proved. 

So  your  best  course  is  probably  to  use 
as  much  glucose  as  you  can,  and  just 
as  little  cane  sugar  as  you  can  aud  still 
get  a  sweetening  effect,  aud  put  glucose 
on  the  label. .  A  few  early  Southern 
peaches  will  give  you  experimental  ma¬ 
terial  to  get  your  proportions  ready  for 
your  own  crop. 


Baking  Powders 

Dr.  Crane,  on  page  852.  in  giving  a 
formula  for  phosphate  baking  powder, 
includes  alum.  He  evidently  quotes  an 
old  formula,  and  no  wonder  he  does  not 
think  much  of  it.  Good  phosphate  baking 
powders  without/  alum  are  on  the  market 
at  20c  per  11>..  or  less,  and  are  as  efficient 
and  healthful  as  the  cream  of  tartar 
nowders.  In  the  use  of  baking  powder 
the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  and 
liberates  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  a  residue 
is  left  in  the  bread.  In  the  ease  of  a 
pure  phosphate  powder  the  residue  is  onl- 
sium  and  sodium  tartrate  called  Rochelle 
Kirtar  powder  leaves'  a  residue  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  sodium  tartrade  called  Rochelle 
salts.  Alum  powders  leave  residue  of 
aluminum  sulphate,  potassium  sulphate, 
and  sodium  sulphate,  and  is  bitter  and 
unpleasant.  Not  considering  the  cost, 
phosphate  powder  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  tartar  powders,  as  the  resi¬ 
dues  are  tasteless  almost,  and  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  The  residue  from  the  alum 
powder  is  of  such  a  nature  that  these 
powders  should  not  lie  used  when  avoid¬ 
able.  They  impart  a  bitter  taste  to  the 
bread  or  cakes,  and  besides  some  salts 
of  aluminum  are  really  poisonous,  though 
the  suplhate  is  not  in  small  quantities. 
By  all  means  leave  out  the  alum. 

Ghio.  w.  E.  D. 

“All  of  which  1  do  most  heartily  be¬ 
lieve.  but — ”  don’t  you  remember  that 
when  Tom  Sawyer  gave  pain-killer  to  the 
cat  be  said  :  “Well,  kitty,  you  asked  for 
it!”?  That  party  wanted  a  recipe  for  ; 
alum  baking  powder,  so,  of  course,  be  has 
to  have  it.  Personally.  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  phosphate  powders  than  iu  any 
other,  though  I  doubt  if  the  amount  of 
alum  would  ever  hurt  the  normal  person. 
After  all,  the  old-fashioned  yeast  is  the 
stuff  to  use  wherever  it  can  be  employed : 
sour  milk  and  soda  come  next,  and  theu 
baking  powder,  if  you  have  to  use  it. 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Years  and  More 


Proof  of  wear- — that’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  “Good  Old  Paroid," 
lias  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old  wooden  shingles 
or  on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding. 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  6late  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  i.s  water-proof,  tough,  strong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  slate-green.  Paroid  gray  is  an 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  lit 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


pitMh  JJ,  Cr»1M  1 7051  E\,o,  ur„l _ l_  v«»„_ 


Bale  More^-^ 
Tons  Fer  Day" 
the  Sandwich 


Way 


SANDWICH 

HAY  PRESS  CIBCC 

book,  riftCC 


ttUPUh  WO 


CAW  STAT7T  OR 
9*09  IHSTANUr 


Windrow 
Baler 


Tremendous  Profits  in  Baling  This  Year 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Read  how  big:  crops,  high  prices  and 
mgr  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  whv  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  per  day  without  extra 
ob°i\  Bales  20  to  40  tons  a  day.  Yon  clear  $10  to  $25  a  da7  easy.  Tho 
cindwicn  is  solid  steel  and  breuk  proof.  Supplies  own  motor  power — gas 
Or  kerosene  fuel.  Wonderful  improvements  brine  anmeine  efficiency. 
Hopper  cooled  rmaerne  to.  friction  clutch  on  preHs.  Handles  nay,  siialis. 
straw.  FREE  BOOK  gives  puurmnlee  »nd  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

91  per  ft.  99?  pure  copper 

2C Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 
If  Rood*  when  received  are  not  satisfactory 
return  to  ns,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways, 
full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept.  R  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

i  sur  MfcOMs 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 

Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 

Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  1.1  Esitoa,  V*. 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason- 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  tarm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  ot  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
%  of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
%\  Ott 1 1  ust£ateddllterature*  nrnps.  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 


301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  tt.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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This  time  of  ye*ar 

it’s  «a  good  idea 
to  combine  fresh 
fruit  or  berries 
with  your  morn¬ 
ing  dish  of 

GrapeNuts 

The  blend  of  flavor  proves 
delightful  and  is  in  tune 
■with  June. 


44 


There’s  a  Reason* 


ivu^ePiiyin^  T 
a  HeavyPnice 
for  aCheap  Crib 


Every  time  you  store  corn  or  grain  in  a 
wooden  crib,  you  lose  money.  Rats  and 
mice  destroy  bushels  of  it.  Rain  and  snow 
drive  in  and  keep  it  damp  and  mouldy. 
And  there  is  always  danger  of  fire  and  the 
“borrower.” 


^  WithThe  STEEL  RIB  ^ 


Is  the  crib  that  lasts  and  cost  no  more. 
Weatherproof,  rat  and  vermin  proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  thief-proof — easily  filled  and 
emptied.  Scientifically  ventilates  through 
the  grain — not  around  it.  Holds  your  crops 
in  safety  until  the  market  is  right. 

Buckeye  cribs  are  built  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel — heavy  steel  ribs  and  rein¬ 
forced  construction. 

MADE  IN  MANY  SIZES 


We  have  long  studied  the  economical  har¬ 
vesting  of  potatoes,  and  now  offer  aFarquhar 
Digger  suitable  for  every  condition  of  soil. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  Digger  shown  above  is 
a  general  favorite,  built  to  stand  the  strain  of 
hard  continuous  usage.  Rigid  tongue  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  choice  of  Cross  Bottom  or 
Angle  Buckettype  of  Elevator.  It  digs  clean, 
and  leaves  the  potatoes  convenient  for  pick¬ 
ing.  Large  Nos.  2  and  3  Elevator. Diggers  for 
deep  digging  and  bad  conditions.  Engine 
drive,  if  desired. 


The  three  styles,  circular,  oblong  and 
shed.  Made  sectional.  Can 
be  as  long  and  hold  as 
much  as  required.  Prac¬ 
tically  indestruc¬ 
tible.  Low  prices. 

Send  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  folder,  giv¬ 
ing  p  r  i  c  e  8  and 
sizes. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  THOMAS  & 

ARMSTRONG  CO., 

155  Main  St., 

London,  Ohio. 


Bedding  HORSES 

Cows  and  Pig's 


Our  Success  Jr.  Plow  Digger  gets  more 
potatoes  in  one  trip  over  the  row  than  a  turn 
plow  in  three.  Price  so  low  it  is  within  reach 
of  the  half  acre  grower.  For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  more  elaborate  Walking  Digger,  we 
have  the  renowned  Gilt  Edge. 

If  you  grow  potatoes  for  the  market,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  a  Digger.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  explaining  why  that  Digger 
should  be  a  Farquhar  mailed  freeon  request. 
Write  for  copy  today. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  230,  York,  Pa. 


Clean,  dry,  soft  wood  shavings  make 
excellent  bedding  for  horses,  cows  and 
pigs.  They  save  money  and  keep  the 
stable  sweet  and  clean.  Sold  in  bales. 
Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 


Baker  Box  Company 

84  Foster  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Reid’s 

MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
usual  sour  milk  losses. 
Drives  out  animal  odors 
and  grassy  Jlavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Reason¬ 
ably  prompt  shijmient 
of  orders. 

Write  fcr  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMER! 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

69thSt.  and  Haverlord  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ary,  to’  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 


J.  C.  MULHOLLAND. 'General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Other  Farquhar  products  are  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Steam,  and  Gas  TYactors,  Sawmills ,  Threshers,  Grain 
Drills,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Ask  for  literature. 


$420  Extra 

4_ 

.GALLON 

w.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton.  Mo.,  says  in 
M  an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkohne  made 
■  him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer.  \ 

MILKOLINE  MFO.  CO.  K,V.7.f aSTiUJESS; 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  ’New  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Trv‘F0H*D0Vays  FREE! 


and  nddress. 


Fo'  '  o  postpaid  for  1 0  days’ 
fr  .  trial.  Put 


ey,  j _ 

We  will  mail 
1  for  10  days’ 
on  your  Ford 
in  3  mim.ite3.  Works  won- 
<•'  i.  G  ves  car  more  power, 
pep”  and  speed.  4  to  6 
mil,  more  per  gallon  of  gas. 
Makes  old,  cracked  or  worn 
out  plugs  spark  like  new. 
No  hole,  to  bore,  no  chance  In  car  or  ensina.  Eaaier  to  put 
on  than  new  pluM.  100. 000  Bold  l.  laat  alx  month*.  Try  10 
day*  free.  If  pTeaaed,  aend  only  (3;  If  not  pleased,  mall 
Fob-do  back  and  no  charge  will>e  made.  Wo  take  all  rink. 
Send  today.  Aseutu  wanted  everywhere.  Don  t  delay, 
e,  t  COLBY  CO,  102  North  Eighth  Av.„  MAYWOOD,  ILL. 


Various  Notes 


I  AM  sending  isubscription  for  my  sis¬ 
ter.  She  has  a  blind  husband,  and  is  on 
a  farm  with  10  bead  of  cattle,  one  horse, 
two  pigs  and  a  flock  of  hens.  1  think 
The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  a  great  help  to  her, 
as  it  is  to  us.  I  don't  think  she  has  ever 
taken  it,  MRS.  A.  b.  l. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  have  heard  from  several  blind 
men  who,  with  the  help  of  their  families, 
are  getting  fair  success  at  farming.  They 
can  milk  and  do  other  light  jobs.  One 
of  them  has  become  an  expert  in  select¬ 
ing  laying  hens.  They  are  all  cheerful 
and  doing  their  beet. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  both 
farm  and  school,  for  we  own  and  work  a 
farm,  have  two  hoys  to  send  to  school, 
and  my  wife  teaches  our  school. 

New  York.  w.  f.  f. 

That  is  surely  a  school  family,  and 
there  are  many  others  equally  interested. 
And  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  the 
farmers  of  New  York  should  have  a  hand 
in  revising  the  school  law.  Unless  avc 
can  successfully  demand  a  chance  to  be 
heard  all  such  things  will  be  settled  for 
us  by  Albany. 

K-- 

A  curious  legal  case  was  decided  in 
this  city  last  week.  A  young  man  agreed 
to  marry  a  young  girl,  but  later  broke  the 
engagement.  The  young  woman  brought 
suit  either  to  compel  him  to  marry  or  pay 
damages  for  a  breach  of  promise.  The 
young  man  entered  as  his  defense  that  the 
young  woman  had  at  one  time  been  an 
inmate  of  a  sanitarium  for  mental  trouble, 
and  that  she  had  never  told  him  anything 
about  it.  The  judge  said  that  where  two 
people  are  to  be  married  either  one  has  a 
legal  right  to  know  the  material  facts 
about  the  other,  regarding  their  physical, 
mental  or  moral  qualities,  and  that  the 
failure  to  state  these  material  facts  would 
be  considered  a  form  of  deception  and 
just  ground -for  breaking  an  engagement. 
He  then  said  that  the  fact  that  this  girl' 
had  been  an  inmate  of  a  sanitarium  for 
mental  trouble  was  “a  material  fact  which 
the  man  had  a  right  to  know,  and  failure 
to  tell  him  was  considered  a  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence,”  and  he  decided  the  case  in  favor 
of  the  man. 

* 

The  daily  papers  recently  contained  the 
following : 

London,  April  25.— Lord  Dewar,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Central  Africa,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  (ravels  there, 
said  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  in 
the  district  he  visited  was  reflected  in 
the  higher  price  for  wives  paid  by  the 
natives.  Whereas  a  fine,  lfi-hand-high 
wife  cost  four  spearheads  in  pre-war 
days,  she  now  costs  eight  spearheads, 
Lord  Dewar  said,  and  in  the  cattle  dis¬ 
tricts  the  price  of  a  wife  at  present  is 
eight  cows  instead  of  four. 

Since  suffrage  came,  or  at  least,  came 
near,  woman  has  certainly  gained  a  higher 
value  in  the  political  world  at  least.  And 
it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  marrying 
has  gone  up  with  the  other  living  costs. 
No  doubt  the  clergyman  expects  more — 
and  deserves  it — and  it  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  girl  who  does  not  want,  and  de¬ 
serve,  all  the  modern  flowers  and  fixtures. 
Every  cost  connected  with  the  ordinary 
marriage  has  been  about  doubled1  except 
the  marriage  license.  That  remains  the 
same. 

* 

The  papers  are  printing  the  following 


what  are  called  “petty”  crimes — not  in 
any  way  due  to  drink.  In  all  these  cities 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  savings 
bank  deposits  and  investments  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  middle  class.  This  increase  in 
prosperity  is  not  all  attributed  to  prohi¬ 
bition,  but  to  increased  wages  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  cities,  but  as  the 
years  go  on  the  increase  will  gain  faster 
and  faster. 


Boarding  Farm  Hands 

Please  tell  me  what  would  be  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  hoarding  three  farm  hands; 
also  what  additional  charge  should  be 
made,  supposing  the  personal  washing  is 
included?  At  present  all  green  stuff 
must  he  bought,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  garden.  The  board  is  plain  and  sub¬ 
stantial — -meat  once  a  day  and  desserts 
furnished.  e.  d.  g. 

In  our  section  the  rate  would  be  $1 
per  day  or  $7  per  week.  If  washing  were 
added  the  price  would  be  50  cents  more, 
or  .$7.50.  A  woman  who  undertook  t<j 
give  three  healthy  men  three  full  meals 
a  day  could  hardly  pay  expenses  at  $20 
per  week.  There  are  some  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  discover  that  food  for  a  hired  man 
or  a  child  costs  anything — especially, 
where  there  is  a  good-sized  family  any¬ 
way.  The  woman  who  provides  the  food 
knows  better. 


“Founded  Upon  a  Rock” 

Can  you  give  me  any  light  or  any  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  the  following  statement? 
Some  time  last  Fall  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  for  this  town  came  to 
the  district  and  ordered  the  then  trustees 
'to  partition  off  two  separate  rooms  from 
the  schoolroom,  part  of  the  same  school¬ 
room,  also  ordered  trustee  to  obtain  two 
new  sanitary  toilets  and  septic  chemical 
tanks,  as  there  is  no  water  to  be  had  to 
flush  the  toilets.  lie  told  the  trustee  that 
the  school  law  required  these  new  toilets 
in  order  to  get  the  district  share  of  the 
public  money.  So  the  trustee  bought  the 
lumber,  hired  the  carpenter  and  built  the 
two  rooms  according  to  orders,  in  detail, 
lie  then  ordered  the  toilets  and  tanks,  and 
when  they  arrived  he  saw  that  they  could 
not  be  installed  as  it  takes  a  space  of  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4  ft.  beneath  the  floor  to  in¬ 
stall  the  tanks.  The  schoolhouse  stands 
on  a  solid  lime  rock  edge  about  10  inches 
above  the  rock,  so  the  trustee  stored  the 
toilets  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  he  par¬ 
titioned  off.  and  the  tanks  in  the  wood- 
house.  This  cost  the  district  something 
over  $250.  and  has  left  the  job  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  by  me,  the  new  trustee.  Will  the 
law  uphold  a  district  superintendent  in 
mapping  out  rooms  to  be  used  for  toilets, 
on  the  same  floor  and  part  of  the  same 
schoolroom,  and  ordering  toilets  and  tanks 
that  cannot  be  installed  under  the  rooms 
that  he  ordered  built  for  the  purpose? 
As  I  am  the  new  trustee,  do  I  have  to 
raise  this  building  in  order  to  install 
these  tanks,  which  will  he  3  or  4  ft.?  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  I  can  compel  the 
district  superintendent  to  take  the  toilets 
and  tanks  off  our  hands  at  cost  price,  and 
pay  for  the  lumber,  cartage  and  carpen¬ 
ter  work  which  the  district  has  paid  for? 
What  is  my  next  step  to  protect  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  district  and  get  back  their 
money  that  has  been  squandered?  E.  K. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  should  call  a  school  meeting  at  once 
and  put  the  question  right  up  to  the 
voters.  Let  them  decide  publicly  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  then  carry  out  their 
expressed  wishes  as  well  as  you  can.  This 
money  should  never  have  been  paid  out 
without  a  public  endorsement  by  the 
voters.  You  should  read  the  article  by 
Mr.  Cottrell  on  page  1034.  and  see  what 
the  voters  of  his  district  did  in  just  such  a 
case.  Having  bought  and  paid  for  the 


report : 

Boston,  June  10.— Scrubwomen  are 
quitting  their  jobs,  prohibition  having 
made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  the 
work,  according  to  information  obtained 
by  inspectors  of  the  minimum  wage  di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries. 

In  license  times,  office  building  man¬ 
agers  told  the  inspectors,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  recruiting  scrubbing  squads 
from  women  forced  to  support  then- 
families  because  their  husbands  were 
drunkards.  . , 

Under  prohibition,  the  women  saul 
they  had  more  money  for  household  needs 
and,  while  some  continued  to  work,  they 
did  uot  have  to  undertake  the  tiring  la¬ 
bors  of  the  scrubbing  brush  and  pail  to 
eke  out  family  support.  . 

We  do  not  know  how  true  this  may  he. 
We  have  obtained  reports  from  the  cities 
in  New.  York  State  which  voted  “dry” 
early  in  1010,  and  have  thus  been  under 
prohibition  for  15  months  or  more.  In 
these  towns  there  has  been  a  50  per  cent 
decrease  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  or 
serious  crimes,  hut  a  general  increase  in 


fixtures,  it  is  not  likely  that  you  can  now 
get  your  money  hack.  They  never  should 
have  been  bought  for  use  on  that  solid 
rock  ledge.  The  trouble  about  all  these 
cases  is  that  the  toilets  are  forced  upon 
the  district,  not  by  an  actual  law,  but.  by 
a  rule  of  the  department.  It  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  this  rule  would 
stand  if  tested  out  at  law,  but  the  expense 
of  fighting  it  is  too  much  for  a  single  dis¬ 
trict  to  stand.  Until  the  rule  is  settled 
by  a  lawsuit  the  department  will  no  doubt 
try  to  enforce  it. 


riiE  dean  of  a  Western  university  was 
d  by  the  students  that  the  cook^at  tin. 
ling  hall  was  turning  out  food  *  not  nr 
eat.”  The  dean  summoned  the  (lelin- 
>nt  lectured  him  on  his  shortcomings 
:1  threatened  him  with  dismissal  unless 
iditions  were  bettered.  ‘  Sir,  said  tin 
,k.  “vou  oughtn’t  to  place  so  much  in  - 
•tance  on  what  the  young  men  tell  jo« 
nit  my  meals.  They  come  to  me  m  B 
-  same  wuy  about  your  lectures, 
edit  Lost. 
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When  thestand  is  thin — when  every 
spear  of  hay  helps,  then  is  when  you 
v  ill  most  appreciate  the  N.F.E.  Mower— 
the  mower  that  gets  all  the  hay  under 
all  conditions. 

The  easy  operating,  vertical  lift 
enables  you  to  cutclose  to  trees,  stumps  or 
Ivoulders  with  the  least  loss  of  hay.  The 
close-fitting,  keen-cutting  knife  floats  in 
and  out  of  depressions,  and  gets  every 
blade. 

The  N.F.E.  is  just  the  kind  of 

mower  you  would  buy  if  you  were  toorder 
one  built  to  your  own  specifications.  It 
has  every  desirable  modern  improvement 
I  hat  goes  to  make  a  better  mower.  It  is 
a  $123.00  mower  in  every  detail  excepting 
only  the  price.  The  quality  is  right — it 
must  l>e  to  meet  our  broad  “ money  bock 
if  von  -leant  it  ”  guarantee. 

Avoid  high  prices  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes  by  getting  our  prices  before  you 
buy  farm  equipment  of  any  kind. 

Ask  for  descriptive  circular  and  our 
New  Spring  Supplement,  showing  season¬ 
able  farm  tools  of  all  kinds  at  “Short 
Line”  prices — the  lowest  pricesat  which 
pood  implements  can  be  sold. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


You  have  ruined  a  lot  of  tires  by 
running  them  without  enough 
air  in  them,  and  all  because  it 
was  too  much  trouble  to  take 
off  the  dust-cap  to  measure  the 
air  pressure. 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
K  W1K-ON- AN-OFF  DUST 
CAPS  can  be  removed  or  put 
on  in  two  seconds  or  less. 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  iii'iku  li  unit  reds 
of  household  ind  moto; 
permanently,  quickly  and  is  a*  eusllx 
Applied  un  putty.  Write  for  free  booklet  “K*’ 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

JjiM  wive  you  dollars.  6  oz.  eaus, 
i  Ih.  cany,  60c.  at  Hardware 
••lid  (ieiieral  Stores.  By  mail  ad< 

‘‘  for  post  ape. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


Does  Ten 
MensWorh 


One  Man 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day* 

levH  k°g  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 

cutb'pVr5m^0.unt  •  ?awa,  UP  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  ica 
on  whi’-o! i"8 l',ump  ) ack  “»ii  utherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
SOOnvsTr-inl  2Sy.f°P'ov‘?unvwheiv.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
Htt.iiu  «  -  ~  ntc  tor  Book  and  Caahor  Easy  Term*. 

TAWAMFO.CO..  I  88  I  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Kina. 


Farm  Products  and  Union  Time 

The  Weefcli)  I*ress  of  the  Arizona  ex¬ 
periment  Station  tells  of  a  rancher  who 
printed  the  following  placard  to  describe 
his  goods : 

“These  eggs  were  laid  by  hens  scratch¬ 
ing  for  a  living  from  daylight  until  dark, 
and  which  were  fed  upon  milo  maize 
grown  by  labor  which  applied  irrigation 
water  18  1  ours  a  day. 

‘‘This  butter  was  made  from  milk  which 
was  drawn  by  a  milker  who  pulled  on 
his  boots  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  begin  his  labors  and  who  was  obliged 
to  keep  on  the  job  Sundays  and  holidays 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
week . 

‘‘The  oranges  in  iliis  box  were  produced 
on  a  tree  which  did  not  lay  off  growing 
at  the  end  of  a  six-hour  day. 
i  “The  cotton  in  this  bale  was  cultivated 
by  a  farmer’s  sou  who  violated  the  rules 
\  of  skilled  craftsmanship  doing  the  ranch 
I  chores  a  or  his  10-hour-day  on  the  cnl- 
j  tivntor. 

“'Phe  Alfalfa  in  this  load  of  hay  labored 
under  hazards  ot'  frost,  seep  and  Alfalfa 
weevil,  unbecoming  a  well-regulated  and 
self-respecting  unionized  Alfalfa  plant. 

“The  head  lettuce  in  this  crate  secured 
its  case  of  swell  head  by  putting  in  time 
and  a  half  and  thereby  violated  the  rules 
of  th(>  head  lettuce  union,  which  only 
called  for  a  one-pound  head  instead  of 
a  two-pounder. 

“This  hog  is  a  ‘rank  outsider.’  because 
by  working  overtime  he  grew  t< •  “(Ml  in¬ 
stead  of  “00  pounds,  and  so  helped  to 
bring  about  overproduction  of  a  manufac¬ 
tured  product. 

“None  of  these  farm  crops  nor  crea¬ 
tures  hold  union  cards,  and  since  all  union 
rules  have  been  violated  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  we  warn  all  union  men  that  hogs, 
liens  and  bossy  cows  are  scabs  and  are 
not  to  he  patronized.’* 


“Little  Bits  of  Service” 

We  have  a  letter  from  on  *  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  gives  the  following  story  about 
how  good  nature  helped  farm  organizing. 
When  he  first  moved  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  he  now  lives,  the  people  were 
not  inclined  to  he  neighborly.  There 
has  been  several  family  feuds  and  a  good 
deal  of  community  trouble.  People  were 
suspicious  of  each  other,  and  could  not 
he  go'  together  for  co-t  co-operative 
purposes.  People  would  pass  each  other 
on  the  road  without  any  recognition,  and 
there  was  not  much  visiting  among  fami¬ 
lies.  This  man  and  his  children  started 
iu  to  see  what  they  could  do  about  re¬ 
forming  that  situation  and  making  peace, 
and  they  concluded  that  they  would  have 
I  to  go  down  to  fundamentals  of  good  fel¬ 
lowship  before  they  would  get  very  far. 
So  as  lie  drove  or  walked  along  the  road 
and  met  any  of  his  neighbors  he,  with  the 
boys,  always  gave  a  military  salute  in 
all  seriousness.  At  first  the  people 
laughed  at  this  and  voted  the  new  family 
a  strange  bunch  of  lunatics.  The  prac¬ 
tice  v.as  kept  up.  and  lie  says  that  before 
long  a  few  of  the  men  began  to  return 
|  the  salute,  and  inside  of  six  months  prac¬ 
tically  overy<fne  in  the  neighborhood  be¬ 
gan  to  take  notice  of  each  other  and  ox- 
« •hanged  greetings  as  they  passed  along 
the  way.  Then  th:s  man.  first  with  his 
team  of  horses  and  later  with  his  car, 
started  the  practice  of  stopping  at  any 
time  to  take  up  passengers  along  the  way 
when  they  found  a  man  or  woman  walk¬ 
ing.  frequently  going  out  of  their  way  to 
rake  such  passengers  home.  At  first,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  salute,  the  people 
laughed  at  him.  because  they  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.  but  before  long  they  began 
to  follow  the  good  example.  First  the 
older  people  and  then  the  younger  people 
fell  into  the  habit  of  picking  up  passen¬ 
gers  and  neighbors  and  giving  them  a  lift 
in  their  carriage  or  ear.  Within  two 
years  of  this  kind  of  friendly  intercourse 
and  service  changed  the  habits  of  the  en¬ 
tire  community.  The  people  began  to 
realize  that  the  best  part  of  life  is  good- 
natured  service  to  others.  The  reserve 
and  prejudice  formerly  existing  in  that 
neighborhood  was  broken  down.  People 
began  to  realize  that  their  neighbors  were 
,  human  beings,  and  that  there  was  good 
even  in  the  men  or  women  who  for  years 
had  been  unfriendly  with  them.  The 
Urange  was  introduced  ntul  several  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  arc  under  way.  and 
probably  not  one  of  them  could  have  been 
successful  if  the  people  had  not  come  to 
realize  that  successful  life  is  made  up  of 
little  bits  of  kindly  services  to  neighbors 
and  friends. 


Puofkssok  (giving  exam. )  :  “Does  any 
question  embarrass  you?’’  Bright  Stu¬ 
dent:  “Not  at  all.  sir.  Not  at  all.  The 
questions  are  quite  clear.  It  is  the  ans¬ 
wers  that  bother  me.” — Credit  Lost. 


Use  good  judgment 

in  meeting  the  high 
cost  of  living 

Coffee  prices  are  vvay  up 
Postum  sells  at  the  same 
fair  price -Why  not  drink 

Instant 

Postum 

Instead  of  coffee 
as  many  are  doing 

A  table  beverage  of  coffee¬ 
like  flavor. 

better  for  health-At  Lower  cost 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil  keeps  all  har¬ 
ness  equipment 
soft  and  pliant. 
Prevents  crack- 


Mica  Axle  Grease  for 
your  wagon  wheels. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 


HARNESS  OIL 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  I'KKK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Curds. 
Write  mo.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S4X 

0. 17.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  K.Y. 


Just  What  You  Want  For  Summer  Footwear 


I  I.T  MIOK>  in  Rtwu  ;ttid  Olive* 
— with  ;»  lull  lealhrr  Up,  audid 
eat her  lutuTsole,  can  be  I’fttappeit, 
mul  lap*  Htfwtnl  on.  Kit  tier  leather 
or  Nvolln  Rolen,  every  pair  of  Hie 
Neolln,  carry  hij?  »  ctiarnnlce 
from  Che  Goodyear  Tin*  and 
Rubber  Company,  p,.jre 

Men's  Sizes.  6-11  $3. 95 
Boys's  Sizes.  1-5*/*  3.50 
Liltle  Men’s  Sizes. 

8- 13  Vi . 2.95 

Phi  reel  Post 
/Ye/uiu/ 


Mai!  Your  Order  Today 
Delay  means  Disappointment 

/?< inf.  f’«  fr  renew  • 
HrtH*kh»H  .V.ifbiMti/  Hank 


Money  refunded  If  not  satisfied 


TheB.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street.  Brocton.  Mast. 


Don’t  Freeze 

—Next  Winter— i 

You  must  burn  coal  or  wood  Coal 

Is  scarce  and  high  priced.  Wood. Is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap.  Get  a  WITTE  Drag  Saw. 

,  Cut  your  wood  for  almost  nothing. 

►  You  can  get  delivery  if  you  buy 
now.  Big  demand  later.  Write  for 

Special  Prices  for 
Summer  Delivery 


Is  Lever  Controlled.  You  Push  to 
Start — Pull  to  stop.  Any  speed  you  want 
in  starting  or  stopping.  A  fast  cutting  out¬ 
fit  with  high  power  4-cycle  engine.  Cash  or 
Easy  Payments.  Big  circular  anil  pricelist  Free. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1898  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1898  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


BUG  DEATH 

Cleans  out  insect  penis  in  short  order 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  SAFETY 

to  tree,  plant  anti  vine;  to  bees,  blnl.,  etc. 

NO  PARIS  GREEN  or  ARSENIC 

ill  Its  make-up 

lU’U  DKaTH  increases  yield. 
On  market  for  years.  Thorough¬ 
ly  reliable.  Testimonials  by  the 
li  undred*.  Your  dealer  sells  it— 
or  write  u*.  Booklet  on  request. 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 

is  ideal  for  fruit  trees. 

DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Leominster.  Man. 


For  STRAYING  (nut  trees  DISINFECT- 
INC  hen  nx«t  washing  truck.  c.\ » 
anJ  bu«ir .  EXTINGUISHING  FIRFS,  h<. 
For  22  year*  the  b«t.  INEXPENSIVE. 
A  big  iim*  in  J  ptopoty  5«id 

fot  catalogue  xml  valuable  itcripl* 

FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED— Sails 
wght.  Fine  proportion  il  w> u  apply 
M)W.  MOIL  MFG.  CO..  Dept  B 
North  Divition  St..  Buffalo  N.  Y 


V\/ 1.  vi  \Jo|9  Be  ready  for  the  haying  season 
Ww  aij  IXlll  .  by  purchasing  your  4*Tloi-t-” 
early,  as  deliveries  will  be  slow.  We  are  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  our  time  to  this  particular  line,  and  can 
take  care  of  vour  needs.  Write  for  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

M-13  STATE  STREtT,  .  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  Distributors 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
gum  naive  editot  lul  page.  :  :  : 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  imagine  that  most  of  us.  at  one  time 
or  another,  expect  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 
So  we  start  what  we  consider  a  nice  little 
blaze  and  stand  hack  to  see  it  spread. 
For  we  think  the  world  is  as  dry  as  a 
stack  of  hay  in  a  drought — only  needing 
our  little  flare  of  flame  to  start  it  going. 
We  find  the  world  more  like  a  soggy 
swamp.  It  does  not  flare  up — our  little 
Maze  strikes  the  wet  spots,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  heat  enough  to  dry  out  the  water  it 
comes  to  an  end.  Missionaries  who  have 
be.en-  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
say  that  the  most  wonderful  thing  to  the 
average  savage  is  the  simple  act  of  strik¬ 
ing  a  match.  These  men  and  their  ances¬ 
tors  have  for  centuries  obtained  fire  only 
ajfjfer  long  and  patient  rubbing  of  two 
Sticks  together.  Often  many  hours  of 
this  laborious  friction  were  needed  be¬ 
fore  they  could  obtain  even  a  glow  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  then  nurse  it  into 
flame.  Here  at  one  scratch  this  “magic 
stick”  produced  the  effect  of  hours  of 
hard  toil !  One  savage  stole  a  box  of 
matches  and  undertook  to  “show  off”  be¬ 
fore  his  friends.  He  could  start  the  lit¬ 
tle'  flame  of  the  match  well  enough,  but  he 
tried  to  make  a  fire  out  of  big  logs  or 
damp  sticks,  direct  from  the  match.  Of 
course,  the  little  match  flame  could  only 
spread  to  things  of  its  own  size.  You 
cannot  jump  flame  from  a  glimmer  to  a 
giant  log  unless  the  latter  is  full  of  oil  or 
gunpowder. 

:X  *  $  *  * 

Two  things  have  brought  that  to  mind 
recently.  My  young  friend.  Henry  Bark- 
man.  came  the  other  day  with  an  oration 
which  he  was  to  deliver  before  some  po¬ 
litical  society.  When  a  man  is  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  his  own  literary  production, 
he  goes  about  shedding  the  evidence  of 
his  admiration.  When  you  come  to  be 
as  old  as  I  am.  you  will  recognize  the 
signs.  I  knew  Henry  felt  that  he  had 
produced  a  world-beater — one  of  those 
great  bursts  of  mental  flame  which  every 
mow  and  then  set  the  world  on  fire.  Yet 
njft;  honest  person,  except  perhaps  his 
mother  or  sister  or  sweetheart,  would 
iihagine  that  society  would  stumble  or 
eVf>n  pause  for  an  instant  at  its  delivery. 
Hgnry  would  deliver  it  with  a  loud  voice 
and  many  gestures,  and  then  wait  for  the 
Wo)-ld  to'  blaze  up.  When  there  was  no 
blaze  he  would  feel  that  he  had  been  cast¬ 
ing  pearls  before  swine,  when  in  truth  he 
had  thrown  his  match  into  a  soggy  pile 
of  large  sticks,  where  it  sputtered  for  a 
moment  and  then  flickered  out.l  "Youth 
ca.rtnot  understand  how  long  years  of 
dnidgery  are  required  to  split  and  splin¬ 
ter  those  big  sticks  and  dry  them  out 
with  the  fire  of  faith  before  the  match 
can  start  the  blaze,  and  then  in  after 
ytars  the  man  who  throws  in  the  match 
'gets  the  credit  which  belongs  to  the  patient 
\y'ofkers.  who  have  been  silently  splitting 
and  drying  -the  wood.  T  tried  to  tell 
Ilenry  that  when  Lincoln  delivered  his 
speech  at  Gettysburg  few  people  realized 
that  it  was  to  become  a  classic.  A  new 
generation  with  the  power  to  look  back 
through  the  mellowing  haze  of  the  years 
vvas  needed  to  give  it  a  full  place  in  the 
American  mind.  Henry  could  not  see  it. 
Wtjen  did  youth  ever  know  the  back-look¬ 
ing;  vision  of  age?  It  is  a  wise  thing 
that  youth  must  ever  look  ahead. 

$  if  *  *  * 

;  I:  had  all  these  things  in  mind  as  we 
came  to  the  last  lap  of  our  journey  to 
StfTrkville.  Miss.  That  pleasant  town 
lies!  west  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad — 
on  a  side  road  of  its  own.  When  I  went 
there  37  years  ago  the  track  wound  on 
through  what  seemed  like  a  wilderness, 
with  here  and  there  a  negro  cabin.  Now 
it  •seemed  like  one  continuous  stretch  of 
fa|rm  villages  or  Blue  grass  pastures.  In 
forpier  years  the  streets  of  Starkville 
we  be  just,  ribbons  of  mud  or  dust,  as  the 
seasons  determined.  I  knew  a  man  who 
chme  to  town  in  November  and  bought 
an  .empty  wagon.  He  could  not  haul  it 
home  until  the  following  April,  so  deep 
■was  the  mud.  Now  the  main  street  was 
as  .smooth  and  solid  as  Broadway,  and 
firm  stone  roads  branched  out  into  the 
country  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
were  thicklv  lined  with  cars.  Here,  as 
in- Kentucky,  I  saw  men  riding  on  genuine 
saddle  horses,  which  shuffled  quickly  along 
like  a  rocking  chair  on  four  animated 
legsl  It  seemed  like  a  moving-picture 
show  taken  from  some  old  fairy  tale,  and 
if!  is  no  wonder  that  the  years  fell  away 
aha  I  went  back  in  memory  to  those  old 
days. 

$  #  #  $  $ 

It  was  in  1333  that  I  was  graduated 
at  ah  agricultural  college  and  went  down 
to  “reform  and  uplift  the  South.”  Since 
then  I  have  heard  the  motive  or  spirit  of 
such  a  wildcat  enterprise  variously  called 
“check.”  “gall.”  “nerve.”  “assurance”  or 
“foolishness.”  with  various  strong  adjec¬ 
tives  pinned  to  the  latter  !  Yet.  looking 
back  upon  it  now.  I  feel  that  while  per¬ 
haps  all  these  terms  were  appropriate, 
they  do  not  cover  the  essential  thing.  I 
had  a  smattering  of  such  science  as  could 
be  taught  in  those  days.  I  had  a  great 
abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  education  to 
lif.t  men  up  and  set  them  free.  A  few 
years  before  I  had  given  up  the  thought 
of  ever  being  anything  except  an  ordinary 
workman,  because  I  had  had  no  training 
•  which  fitted  me  to  do  anything  well.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  agricultural  college 
had  given  me  almost  the  miraculous  help 
which  came  to  the  man  with  the  darkened 
mind.  Who  could  blame  youth  for  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  great  joy  and  power  of  edu¬ 
cation  could  actually  remove  mountains 


of  depression  and  trouble?  I  had  been 
told  that  the  chief  assets  of  Missisippi 
were  “soil,  climate,  character  and  the 
determination  of  a  proud  and  well-bred 
race  to  train  their  hands  to  labor!”  That 
was  surely  in  line  with  my  stock  of  ma¬ 
terial  assets,  and  so  I  came  to  set  the 
South  on  fire  with  ambition  and  vision. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well  do  I  remember  the  day  I  walked 
into  the  little  brick  building  where  The 
Southern  Live  Stock  Journal  was  printed. 
Colonel  O’Brien  and  Sergeant  Hill  looked 
me  over.  Colonel  O’Brien  was  tall  and 
straight — every  inch  a  soldier.  Sergeant 
Hill  was  short  and  fat.  You  would  not 
think  it.  but  he  was  with  Forrest  when 
they  captured  Fort  Pillow.  Sergeant 
Hill’s  remark  was: 

“Another  one  of  them  literary  ei*anks, 
I'll  bet.” 

Colonel  O’Brien  was  more  practical. 

"Come  out  and  feed  the  press  and  then 
fold  these  papers.” 

And  almost  before  I  knew  it  my  job 
of  uplifting  the  South  was  on.  I  suppose 
you  might  call  me  a  “useful  citizen.”  I 
fed  the  press,  set  type,  swept  the  office, 
did  the  mailing,  acted  as  fighting  editor, 
tried  to  sing  in  the  church  choir,  taught 
“elocution.”  pitched  baseball  on  the  town 
nine  and  filled  columns  of  the  paper  with 
soul-stirring  editorials.  At  least,  they 
stirred  me  if  they  had  no  effect  upon  any 
other  reader.  Those  were  the  days  wi.-.i 
living  was  a  joy.  Some  days  there  would 
be  a  little  run  of  subscriptions  and  per¬ 
haps  a  big  advertisement  would  come. 
Now  and  then  some  ball  club  would  come 
to  town  and  our  boys  would  send  them 
home  in  defeat  and  disgrace.  These  oc¬ 
casions  were  bright  spots  on  the  calendar, 
but  they  were  as  nothing  in  the  bright 
lexicon  of  youth  to  the  great  editorials  I 
ground  out  at  that  battered  and  shaky 
table  in  the  corner.  Among  other  things 
I  broke  a  labor  strike  in  that  town,  alone 
and  unassisted.  It  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  but  to  me  it  seemed  a  very  poor 
thing  beside  the  great  editorial  on  ‘‘The 
South’s  Failure.”  which  I  wrote  on  that 
stormy  day  in  Christmas  week. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  comes  back  to  me  now  as  I  write 
this.  In  those  days  everybody  “knocked 
off”  during  Christmas  week  and  we 
printed  no  paper.  Yet  we  all  seemed  to 
come  to  the  shop  a  few  hours  each  day  as 
part  of  our  “holiday.”  It  was  cold  and 
wet.  with  mud  nearly  to  your  hips.  Colo¬ 
nel  O’Brien  had  started  a  fire  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  and  he  and  Sergeant  Hill  stood 
before  it  smoking  their  pipes  and  telling 
war  stories.  Colonel  O’Brien  was  telling 
how  he  heard  the  soldiers  around  their 
fires  at  night  saying  it  was  “a  rich  man’s 
war  and  a  poor  man’s  fight.”  Sergeant 
Hill  told  about  the  Indian  who  went  after 
the  molasses  and  glue  to  make  into  print¬ 
er’s  rollers,  and  how  in  consequence  the 
Yankees  captured  the  printing  outfit.  I 
must  tell  you  that  story  some  day.  And 
while  these  two  old  vets  kept  down  on 
the  ground  in  thought  I  was  up  on  the 
heights  developing  a  glorious  future  for 
the  “Sunny  South.”  And  at  the  last 
flourish  of  the  pen  I  cleared  my  throat 
and  read  it  to  these  old  soldiers.  And. 
honestly.  I  did  not  get  the  humor  of  it. 
These  two  men  had  given  all  they  had 
of  youth,  ambition,  money  and  hope  to 
their  section.  They  must  walk  softly  all 
their  remaining  days  around  the  ruins  and 
the  melancholy  of  defeat.  And  here  was 
I  without  the  least  conception  of  what 
life  must  have  meant  to  the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  pour¬ 
ing  out  dreams  of  a  future  which  seemed 
even  beyond  the  vision  of  an  Isaiah.  Great 
is  youth  and  glorious  are  its  prophetic 
visions.  At  any  rate,  the  old  soldiers 
let  their  pipes  go  out  as  they  listened. 

“Fine.”  said  Sergeant  Hill.  “Splendid. 
I  reckon  you’ll  have  us  all  in  Heaven  -JO 
years  hence  !” 

“Fine.”  said  Colonel  O’Brien.  “Fine. 
I  hope  I’ll  be  here  to  see  it ;  but  today 
I  saw  that  paper  collector  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  town.  We  can’t  pay  his  bill. 
He’ll  have  to  leave  on  the  night  train. 
Better  shut  up  the  office.”  And  they 
tramped  out  into  the  mud.  and  I  knew 
that  as  they  plowed  up  the  street  they 
were  looking  at  each  other  as  men  do 
when  they  feel  a  pity  for  some  weak- 
minded  lunatic  who  has  stepped  out  in 
front  of  the  crowd  with  a  thought  or  an 
act  that  is  called  unorthodox,  and  I 
locked  the  door  and  sat  before  the  fire 
polishing  that  editorial.  Collectors  might 
pound  on  the  door,  paper  and  ink  might 
run  short — what  were  these  poor  material 
things  to  one  whose  winged  thoughts  were 
to  save  the  country?  Surely,  I  had  it 
all  planned  out  that  night,  and  went  home, 
rising  far  up  above  the  fog  and  rain,  and 
bumping  my  head  against  the  stars!  Do 
T  not  know  just  how  Ilenry  Barkman  felt 
about  his  great  oration?  Heaven  give 
him  the  philosophy  to  endure  with  pa¬ 
tience  the  day  which  finally  came  to  me 
when  I  had  to  realize  that  T  was  not  an 
uplifter.  after  all !  And  yet  cursed  be  he 
who  would,  with  a  sneer,  deny  to  youth 
the  glorious  foolishness  with  which  lie 
“Longs  to  clutch  the  golden  keys 
To  mold  the  mighty  state’s  decrees 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  !” 
*  *  *  *  * 

And  now.  37  years  after,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  of  all  these  dreams.  Colonel 
O’Brien  and  Sergeant  Hill  have  answered 
the  last  call. 

“They  know  at  last  whose  cause  was 
right 

In  God’s,  the  Father’s  sight!” 

Old  Sol.  the  black  man  who  turned  the 
press,  has  passed  on  with  them.  Years 
ago  The  Southern  Live  Stock  Journal 
was  absorbed  by  a  stronger  publication. 
It  is  doubtful  if  in  all  the  town  or  country 


Every  Farm  Needs 
The  Saw  Most 
Carpenters  Use 

Time  and  money  are  lost 
when  cattle  stray  through 
broken  fences,  when  barns 
and  housings  for  live  stock 
are  in  bad  repair. 

The  wise  farmer  tries  tc 
keep  his  buildings  and  fences 
in  good  condition.  Some¬ 
times  he  uses  poor  tools  and 
makes  up  for  iheir  shortcom¬ 
ings  by  the  extra  work  of  his  muscles.  I  hat  is  mistaken  economy. 

The  best  saws — Disston  Saws — are  cheaper  than  time  and  labor, 
especially  today,  and  the  farmer  who  puts  a  high  value — a  true 
value — on  his  time  will  get  a  Disston  Saw. 

Disston  Saws  are  made  of  strong,  tough,  finely-tempered 
Disston-made  Steel.  They  stay  sharp  and  hold  their  set.  The 
hardest  wood  seems  comparatively  soft  if  you  saw  it  with  a  Disston. 

Get  a  Disston  Saw.  Good  dealers  everywhere  sell  them.  Send 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet,  “  Disston  Saws  and  T.  ools  for  the 
Farm.”  It’s  a  good  book  for  all  farmers  to  have. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


"America's  Largest  and  Longest-Established  Makers  of  Hand 
Saws.  Cross-Cut  Saws.  Band  Saws,  Circular  Saws,  and  Tools.” 

Canadian  Distributors:  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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DISSTON 

SAW S  AN  D  TOOLS 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use:  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


:  THE 

^.••.ANTIMALS’ 
-FRIEND 

For  keeping  Flies,  Gusts 
ami  many  other  insects  oflf 
animals  Used  and  endorsed 
sine#*  1885,  by  leading  dairy- 
men.  Cows  give  25%  to  35% 
more  milk  during  fly  season 
if  sprayed  with  Shoo-Fly. 

$1.50r;..h$20 

in  milk  and  flesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  n  single  season. 
Excellent  for  galla.  Allays  hctiiiiK.  Aids  in  healim.-  ruts, 
and  sores.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1. SO  for  enough  Shoo- FI y  to  protect  10  coirs  2 
weeks,  also  our'.s-tuhe  gravity  sprayer.  Muncy  hack  ir 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FKEE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1320  N.  10th  St..  Phila. 


HAY 

PRESS 


40 styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose, 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY  ' 
2044  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


r1  p  I  in  I  6  woodland;  balance  cleared 

rnr  Nalp~  I  M  AfFPS  and  orchard;  12-room  house; 
I  IM  uaic  x  s' A*''1  ^  all  imid-ovemeiitN;  commo¬ 
dious  outbuildings;  lot  of  implements  ;  on  State  road,  Hm. 
from  depot.  Terms  ouimiuiry,  CARL  A.  KAHLBAUM,  Nsnuct,  H.T 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING 

for  shop  work — engine  principles;  self  starter, 
lighting,  ignition;  repairing;  vulcanizing;  indi¬ 
vidual  driving  lessons  for  State  examinations. 
Courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined. 
17th  year.  Largest  school  in  East.  Many  out 
of  town  students.  Send  for  booklet  "R.” 
Educational  Dept.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

We  Sell  Farms 

130  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-room  house.  New  30x60  barn.  Hen,  hog,  milk 
and  ice  houses.  Garage;  12  row  boats.  Stock  and 
tools  included  forS10,500.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  New  York  Stato  farms  for  sale. 

MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olean.  N.Y 

66  Acres  of  Level  Alfalfa  Land 

with  fine  buildings,  short  distance  from  town;  good 
schools  and  churches.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Will 
include  15  cows,  team  of  horses,  50  liens,  and  all 
farming  tools.  Price,  $51,000.  Part  cash.  Get  our 
catalogue  with  150  descriptions  of  equipped  farms. 
HUGH  R.  JONES  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Jones  Building.  UTICA.  N  Y. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS'!^ 

best  of  soil  at  owner’s  prices,  for  sale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  0.  A.  AMDRfS,  National  Bank  Building.  Quakarlown.  Pa. 

Productive  Eastern  Shore  l.\"r7..*n "  si“e  “>* 

price  to  suit  the  buyer  Hanoi  S  morris,  FtAtralsknn,  Mi). 

For  Sale-FYinY  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Millard.  Oraoge  Co.,  N.  Y. 

a  .  MAKE  A  IIOliMIl  AN  HOUL  SELL  MKN11ETS 

flCrpIlK  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leak® 
n&VlltO  ina„  tl  t k i  1  ».  Sample  p  a  c  k  age  free. 
COI.I.KTTE  MFC.  CO..  u»S.  Amsterdam.  N.  »  • 

AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday;  Profits,  $*  50  each;  Square  Deal;  lartieu- 
lars  . . .  ItlKl.KIt  COM  PAN  Y.  Johnstown. Ohio 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  .$2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tli  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  if  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •' 
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von  could  find  an  old  copy  of  the  paper. 
Those  great  editorials  which  I  climbed 
into  the  clouds  to  write  were  evidently 
too  thin  and  light  for  this  world.  They 
have  all  sailed  away  far  from  the  mind  of 
ninn.  The  little  building  where  we 
started  the  candle  flame  which  was  to 
burn  up  all  the  prejudice  and  depression 
in  the  South  seems  to  he  occupied  as  a 
negro  hotel  or  boarding  house.  The  little 
shop  where  (with  Sol  on  the  crank  of  the 
press  and  I  feeding  in  the  papers)  we 
turned  out  what  we  felt  to  he  a  mental 
feast,  is  now  a  kitchen  where  cow  peas, 
bacon  and  greens  and  corn  bread  form  a 
more  substantial  food  than  we  ever  served 
up  in  printer’s  ink.  Tt  was  no  longer  a 
molder  of  public  opinion. 

“To  what,  hour  uses  y-e  mail  return, 
Horatio.” 

And  yet  the  sky  was  blue,  the  day  was 
fair — the  vision  had  come  true.  I  wished 
tiiat  Colonel  O’ Brio  a  and  Sergeant  Hill 
might  stand  in  front  of  the  old  building 
and  look  about  them.  No  longer  a  sea  of 
in  ltd.  but  smooth,  firm  pavements.  The 
sidewalks  were  lined  with  cars.  Beauti¬ 
ful  trees  shaded  the  streets,  until  the 
town  seemed  like  a  New  England  village 
with  six  generations  behind  it.  Outside, 
stretching  away  in  every  direction,  was 
the  thick,  beautiful  carpet  of  Blue  grass 
and  clover.  Here  and  there  was  a  young 
man  in  the  uniform  of  the  American 
Enion.  In  the  vaults  of  the  banks  were 
great  bundles  of  Liberty  bonds.  And  a 
gray-haired  man  on  the  street  corner  told 
rue  this : 

"Ton  trill  fnni  that  the  very  States 
which  sixty  years  ago  tried  to  break  ny 
the  Union  will,  in  the  future,  pro  re  to  be 
the  very  ones  erhieh  must  hold  it  to- 
fiether 

Yet  let  me  toll  Henry  Barkman  and 
The  millions  who  felt  as  he  did  about  his 
oration,  that  no  one  in  all  that  town  re¬ 
membered  my  former  editorials  or  the 
great  work  of  the  Journal.  My  literary 
work  has  been  blown  away  as  completely 
as  the  clouds  among  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed.  At  the  end  of  the  great  college 
exercises  a  man  came  on 
a  great  bunch  of  flowers 
my  direction.  T  am  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  having  verbal  bou¬ 
quets  fired  at  me.  but  T  will  confess  that 
T  thought :  “Here  is  where  my  soul-inspir¬ 
ing  editorial  work  is  appreciated.  All 
things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but 
wait.’’ 

But  this  orator,  like  the  rest  of  them, 
never  dreamed  that  T  ever  tried  to  “uplift 
the  South.”  TTe  said  T  entered  into  the 
young  life  of  the  town  and  was  remem¬ 
bered  with  affection  because  T  played 
baseball  with  skill  and  taught  that  com¬ 
munity  how  to  pitch  a  curved  ball ! 

And  let  me  say  to  all  the  Henry  Bark- 
mans  who  read  this  that  the  lesson  of  dll 
this  is  the  truest  thing  1  know.  Many  a 
man  has  gone  out  into  life  like  a  knight 
on  a  crusade,  armed  with  what  he  thinks 
are  glorious  weapons.  In  after  years 
people  cannot  remember  what  his’  weapons 
were,  but  he  got  into  their  hearts  with 
some  simple,  common  thing  which  seemed 
foolish  beside  his  great  ideal.  Nobody 
remembered  my  brain  children,  though 
they  were  embalmed  in  ink  and  cradled  in 
a  printing  press.  But  I  put  a  tw-ist  on 
a  baseball,  overcame  the  force  of  gravity 
and  made  the  ball  dodge  around  a  corner, 
and  my  memory  remains  green  for  40 
years!  Not  one  of  my  old  subscribers 
spoke  of  the  paper,  but  seven  of  the  old 
baseball  club,  gray  <>r  bald,  near-sighted 
or  rheumatic,  yet  still  with  the  old  flame 
of  youth,  ont  together. 

I  think  you  older  people  will  get  my 
Point.  For  the  benefit  of  Henry  Bark- 
man  and  his  friends  perhaps  T  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  the  following: 

"(lad  hath  ehosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise:  and  God 
hath  eliosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty 

rr.  w.  c. 


commencement 
the  stage  with 
and  ho  wed  in 


Improving  a  Lawn 

ill  you  tell  me  the  easiest  way  to 
change  the  grass  on  a  lawn,  containing 
about  ij.000  sq.  ft.,  from  Timothy  to  a 
kind  that  will  grow  more  thicklv  to- 
?  E.  L."  M. 

(doucester.  Mass. 

i  be  usual  procedure  would  he  to  plow 
fius  1  imothy  sod  under,  grade,  fertilize 
and  resow  with  lawn  grass.  This  is  ex- 
pen-ive.  and  where  the  grade  is  satisfae- 
ony  and  the  surface  is  fairly  smooth, 
'be  labor  and  expense  involved  in  the 
'louil  method  of  procedure  can  he  greatly 
i educed  and  still  have  a  very  satisfactory 
/V!  If,.vou  J1,v  satisfied  the  grade  is  all 
"“bi  and  that  the  surface  is  smooth 
•mough  to  pass  muster.  T  would  advise 
yon  to  give  the  plot  a  liberal  coat  of 
coarse  manure  late  next  Fall,  allowing  it 
.  ''omain  on  the  sod  until  Spring;  then 
in  the  early  Spring,  say  in  March  or  as 
'■HI.'  as  it  can  he  done,  rake  off  ill  the 
nii£liage.  allowing  as  much  of  the  fine 
lannre  as  possible  to  remain.,  When 
is  !s  done,  sow  good  lawn  grass  mixture 
j  10  ,P>^  Uis.  to  tlie  acre :  use  a 

nne- toothed  scratch  harrow,  with  the 
beth  points  set  to  trail  so  the  Timothy 
^toois  will  not  be  torn  out.  Go  over  it 
I  1  waYR<  then  roll  with  a  light,  one- 
h  use  roller  or  a  oOO-lh.  baud  roller.  If 
t  c  job  is  done  early,  before  the  Timothy 
..I  ",s  UP>  or  before  it  gets  much  start. 
f.,i  -  !"vn  grass  will  come  very  close  to 
•mg  possession  the  first  year.  h. 


.  tTlLAC,r,ERS  "Gan  you  tell  me  how  many 
fommnndments  there  are?”  Pupil:  "Ten." 

'’“I  "hat  happens  when  you  break  one?” 
t  pr  iln>  nine  left.”— Melbourne  Ans- 
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Sectional  View  Case  Steel  Built  Thresher 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 

Our  Trade  Mark 


Case  Threshers  Save  Your  Crop 

GOOD  threshing  is  the  climax  of  good  farming.  It’s  what 
you  have  been  working  for  ever  since  you  began  pre¬ 
paring  ground  for  seeding.  It’s  just  as  important  as  fertile 
soil,  summer  showers  and  harvest  sunshine, — and  it’s  up  to 
you.  If  you  do  not  own  a  Case  Thresher,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  employ  one. 

The  Case  Steel  Built  Thresher,  in  any  of  the  six  sizes  we 
manufacture,  is  the  machine  of  clean  threshing,  thorough 
separation,  perfect  cleaning  and  unequalled  saving. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  save  all  you  harvest.  You  can  do 
it  with  a  Case  Machine.  It  successfully  handles  Rice,  Flax, 

Peanuts,  Peas  and  Beans,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  Clover 
and  Alfalfa,  Millet,  Buckwheat,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Kaffir 
Corn,  Sorghum,  Broom  Grass  Speltz,  Hungarian  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Blue  Grass,  Milo  Maize,  Sudan  Grass  and  Feterita. 

After  passing  the  cylinder,  where  all  the  grain  is  threshed 
and  most  of  it  separated,  the  straw  is  shaken,— shaken— 
shaken,  230  shakes  a  minute.  Note  the  improved  straw- 
rack,  the  great  separating  surface  and  ample  space  for  st*aw. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Case  Steel  Built  Threshers  showing 
sizes  suitable  for  the  individual  farm  or  for  custom  threshincr 
on  the  largest  scale. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AN-d,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


To  avoul  ,n  fusion,  the  J.  1. 
fMVR  THUI-sHlNe,  MACH  INK 
coin  I  .-IA'1  desires  to  half  it 
known  that  it  is  no!  now  amt 
never  has  been  interested  in. 
°r,‘"  <*nii  wau  connected  or 
affiliated  with  the  .1.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works,  or  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Companu,  or  the  J  I. 
Case  Plow  Works  Co 


,  TJUOi  mabks  Of*. 

POWER 


UNO  w  tOHD&I  COONTWCA 

FARMING 


none 

are  leant  the  public  to  tempo 
that  our  plows  and  harrows  or* 
NOT  the  Case  plows  ami  har¬ 
rows  made  bu  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plata  Works  Oa. 


MACHINERY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa]x>r  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resjKinsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  coiriplaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  just  met  an  old  friend  in  Ttie  R.  N.-Y.  It  came 
in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  of  eggs^  from  W.  Henry 
Tenner,  and.  truly  speaking,  I  hadn’t  seen  one  in  20 
years,  and  you  just  can  guess  I  sat  right  down  and 
read  it.  mrs.  e.  tittle. 

THE  result  is  Mrs.  Tuttle’s  subscription.  “The 
face  of  an  old  friend.”  As  we  get  on’  in  life 
we  realize  what  a  picture  of  memory  that  calls  up. 
Our  young  folks  think  their  boy  or  girl  friends  are 
dear,  but  wait  until  you  view  them  looking  back 
along  the  shady  aisles  of  the  years!  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  found  in  unexpected  places — everywhere! 

* 

WE  have  now  reached  a  time  when  the  farmers 
of  New  York  have  a  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  State  political  matters.  The.  never  had 
a  fair  chance  to  do  this  before.  They  have  always 
taken  such  State  candidates  as  were  prepared  for 
them  and  were  told  to  vote  the  ticket  thus  punched. 
Several  times  they  have  refused  to  do  this,  but  party 
feeling  is  strong,  and  usually  a  man  will  vote  his 
ticket  and  make  the  best  of  it.  It  has  long  been 
evident  that  the  true  way  to  exercise  power  in  poli¬ 
tics  is  to  get  down  to  the  fountain  head  and  control 
nominations.  The  candidate  is  made  in  the  pri¬ 
mary.  There  is  the  place  for  our  work.  For  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  been  printing  letters  from 
men  whose  names  have  been  suggested  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  Governor.  We  know  their  views  on  farm 
subjects.  Now  we  want  a  fair  and  well-considered 
vote  or  referendum  so  as  to  select,  if  possible,  a 
strong  candidate  for  the  primary.  We  appeal  to 
you — men  and  women  of  New  York,  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  your  choice.  All  sorts  of  “slates”  are  being 
prepared  for  us  by  the  politicians,  and  unless  we 
do  something  to  show  our  independence  and  interest 
our  “resolutions”  and  demands  will  be  no  more  en¬ 
during  than  chalk  marks  on  the  side  of  a  barn.  Our 
first  step  is  to  show  that  a  big  army  of  country 
people  in  New  York  8tate  have  ideas  of  their  own 
about  candidates.  Will  you  help  in  this  by  promptly 
taking  a  poll  of  the  voters  in  your  neighborhood  and 
give  us  the  figures  showing  their  choice  for  Gover¬ 
nor?  No  matter  whom  they  want,  send  the  names, 
tor  this  referendum  is  to  be  open  and  fair.  We 
roust  do  it  ourselves ,  and  right  here  is  where  we 
begin.  We  all  want  a  man  for  Governor!  Who  is 
the  man? 

* 

The  State  Legislature  near  its  close  passed  a  hill 
granting  a  raise  of  33  1/3  per  cent  to  pensions  of  re¬ 
tired  teachers,  those  already  drawing  half  pay.  I  have 
not  seen  any  account  of  its  disposal  by  the  Governor — 
whether  he  signed  it  or  vetoed  it  or  let  it  die.  I  am 
financially  interested  in  it.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to 
the  bill  ?  f.  M.  s. 

YOU  probably  refer  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 

Lord  in  the  Assembly,  and  Senator  Lusk  in  the 
Senate.  This  bill  raises  the  bonus  or  annuities  of  all 
teachers  one-third,  beginning  July  3,  1920.  This  bill 
was  finally  passed  by  both  houses,  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor,  and  is  now  sections  1108  and 
1109  of  the  general  educational  law.  We  are  often 
asked  how  the  teachers  of  New  York  are  usually 
able  to  secure  just  about  the  legislation  they  desire. 
A  member  of  the  recent  Legislature  and  a  good  ob¬ 
server,  puts  it  this  way: 

I  think  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  no 
interests  at  Albany  ever  maintained  such  a  strong,  ag¬ 
gressive  lobby  as  did  the  teachers  last  Winter — and 
they  got  everything  they  asked  for.  It  was  a  revelation 
of  strong,  pushing,  organized  propaganda,  that  never 
ceased  or  let  up.  If  the  farmer  could  come  up  with  any 
such  systematized  effort  I  take  it  he  could  have  any¬ 
thing  he  wanted. 

All  of  which  is  commended  to  farmers  and  the  men 
they  select  to  represent  them. 

* 

WHENEVER  we  print  an  article  like  the  one 
on  the  first  page  this  week  we  have  protests 
from  readers  who  say  farm  successes  should  not  be 
made  public!  We  are  told  that  such  stories  make 
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things  look  too  easy  for  the  back-to-tlie-landers.  so 
that  many  misguided  people' will  rush  to  the  farm. 
Then  we  are  told  that,  stories  of  success  will  only 
give  the  city  papers  a  new  chance  to"  call  farmers 
robbers  and  profiteers!  The  story  printed  this  week 
is  true,  and  we  t  link  the  great  majority  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  the  p"  ,ver  of  analysis  which  will  enable 
them  to  undersi  •  nd.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  case. 
This  man  and  tv  man  are  of  more  than  average  in¬ 
telligence:  they  mew  what  farm  life  means;  they 
knew  how  to  w<  rk,  could  command  fair  capital  or 
credit,  had  >n  P  vision's  about  the  country  and  had 
the  advantage  of  all  the  elements  of  chance.  In 
truth,  they  took  a  gambler’s  chance  and  won  out 
through  a  high  price  for  potatoes,  due  to  an  abnor¬ 
mal  season !  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  it.  and  we 
are  sure  our  readers  will  understand  the  situation. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  are  taking  just  that  kind 
of  a  chance  this  year.  We  do  not  like  to  think  of 
farming  as  being  a  business  about  which  the  exact 
truth  should  not  be  told. 

* 

THERE  is  not.  and  never  can  be.  any  full  substi¬ 
tute  for  milk  and  its  products.  You  can  prove 
that  in  the  calf  or  in  the  child.  There  are  some  com¬ 
binations  of  grains  and  dried  blood  that  will  keep  a 
calf  growing,  but  he  cannot  make  a  full  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  unless  milk  in  some  form  is  added. 
Milk  is  nature’s  life-giver :  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it.  You  can  prove  it  in  the  calf,  but  who  wants  to 
try  experiments  with  his  child?  The  child,  like  the 
calf,  cannot  possibly  make  its  full  growth  unless  it 
has  an  abundance  of  milk.  We  may  make  mistakes 
in  feeding  the  calf  and  produce  a  runt.  That  is  a 
mistake,  but  not  a  calamity.  When  we  produce  a 
human  runt  through  improper  feeding  we  are  gnilty 
not  only  of  producing  a  calamity  but  of  a  crime  as 
well.  Milk  and  manhood  walk  together.  The  man 
who  produces  milk  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
world  than  the  man  who  merely  makes  money. 

* 

On  page  1076  you  spoke  about  the  brighter  prospects 
for  milk,  which  I  hope  will  prove  true,  but  if  a  dry  spell 
comes  along,  with  grain  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  100  lbs., 
some  of  our  dreams  will  be  shattered  badly.  If  you  had 
added  that  some  of  the  producers  might  also  be  able  to 
recover  on  what  they  have  run  behind  you  would  have 
it  a  bit  nearer.  My  opinion  may  not  be  worth  much, 
but  this  is  the  first  editorial  article  I  ever  felt  like  crit¬ 
icizing.  Hardly  a  milk  producer  around  here  but  has 
run  behind  the  last  year.  n.  H.  BETTS. 

Connecticut. 

HE  dairyman’s  complaints  against  conditions 
during  the  last  year  are  abundantly  justified. 
Every  other  industry  in  the  country  was  rolling  up 
the  biggest  profits  of  their  lives.  If  dairymen  counted 
labor  and  the  market  value  of  supplies,  they  pro¬ 
duced  milk  at  a  loss.  As  dairymen  we  have  strug¬ 
gled  under  the  trust  yoke  so  long  we  take  cheer  with 
the  least  lightening  of  the  burden,  and  this  led  us  to 
speak  of  the  brighter  prospects  for  milk.  Rut  we 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  while  the  trust 
makes  prices  we  will  have  occasional  bright  pros¬ 
pects  when  supplies  are  threatened,  only  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  months  of  despair,  when  supply  is  normal. 
The  time  is  coming,  however,  when  dairymen  will 
dominate  the  market  and  make  their  own  prices. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we  hope  to  have  prices 
regularly  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

* 

NOW  and  then  we  run  upon  a  well-to-do  man  who 
says  he  will  not  support  the  schools  or  any 
other  activity  which  has  to  do  with  training  young 
people.  He  does  what  the  government  forces  him 
to  do — unwillingly  and  under  protest — but  no  more. 
He  has  no  children  of  his  own— why  should  he  be 
expected  to  educate  children  of  others?  He  has 
worked  hard  to  accumulate  his  property !  It  belongs 
to  him;  why  should  he  give  it  up  to  educate  children 
who  can  never  he  of  any  benefit  to  him  or  his  prop¬ 
erty?  Yes,  there  are  such  men — plenty  of  them. 
Some  are  more  open  and  outspoken  than  others,  but 
there  are  many  of  them.  One  who  knows  the  love 
and  confidence  of  a  little  child  can  only  feel  a  great 
pity  for  the  man  whose  soul  has  died  within  him, 
but  pity  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  argument.  What 
can  you  say  to  them?  They  love  their  money  and 
want  to  see  it  accumulate,  far  beyond  their  own 
power  to  enjoy  it.  The  time  must  always  come  when 
this  money  and  property  must  pass  from  them.  It 
is  all  they  can  leave  the  world!  What  then?  Who 
is  to  determine  how  that  property  is  to  be  spent  or 
developed?  No  one  bul  the  little  children  of  today 
who  need  education  and  training.  The  education 
they  receive  will  largely  decide  what  is  to  be  done 
with  property  in  the  next  generation.  A  man  will 
demand  strong  bars  and  solid  vaults  to  prott  *t  his 
money  in  the  bank,  yet  the  school  and  what  it  teaches 
will  have  more  to  do  with, property  in  the  future  than 
any  bank.  If  a  man  considers  his  money  the  most 
precious  part  of  his  life,  it  would  seem  that  he  would 
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be  willing  to  spend  a  little  of  it  in  education  for 
those  who  are  to  decide  its  future  value.  ■;  ■ 

'•  '?  ;  *'  .)  j  : 

THE  last  census  returns  show  that  New  York 
City  as  a  whole  has  gained  in  population,  it 
is  now  larger  than  London — the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  This  gain  has  been  made  chiefly  in  the 
suburbs  or  outskirts  of  the  city.  Old  New  York,  or 
Manhattan,  has  lost  in  population,  and  Brooklyn 
made  but  a  slight,  gain.  Personally,  we  think  this 
great  crowd  of  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  is 
too  large.  It  is  no  longer  an  economic  proposition 
to  bring  vast  quantities  of  food  and  coal  hero  at 
great  expense  to  sustain  the  multitudes  crowded 
upon  this  high-priced  land.  America  and  the  world 
would  be  far  better  off  if  in  place  of  this  tremendous 
city  there  were  simply  enough  people  here  to  conduct 
the  great  shipping  trade,  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
into  25  fair-sized  cities,  located  back  nearer  the 
water  powers  and  convenient  trading  places.  The 
big  city  is  breeding  anarchy  and  revolution  faster 
than  most  of  us  think.  In  this  it  is  following  the 
course  of  ancient  history,  and  we  doubt  if  any  great 
city  can  develop  the  antidote  for  its  own  social  dis¬ 
ease.  Sooner  or  later,  as  has  ever  been  the  case,  the 
country  must,  in  some  way,  dominate  the  city.  We 
think  the  future  is  to  witness  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  power,  taken,  for  example,  from  the 
ocean  waves  or  the  heat  at  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
This  new  power  for  manufacturing  will  be  likely  to 
tear  the  great  cities  apart  and  distribute  them  in 
large  towns  nearer  the  farmer.  That  will  be  about 
the  only  practical*  cure  for  the  disease  of  anarchy 
and  social  discontent  with  which  the  politicians  are 
now  playing,  and  it  will  bring  agriculture  back  to  a 
commanding  position. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  note  from  one  of 
our  readers  who  said  he  had  to  get  the  hired 
man  to  read  from  his  foreign-language  paper  in  order 
to  learn  the  truth  about  that  trial  of  the  Socialist 
members  at  Albany.  We  wanted  to  know  if  readers 
thought  the  daily  papers  are  free  and  fair  to  the 
public.  We  have  had  a  great  variety  of  answers. 
Most,  of  our  people  seem  to  think  the  daily  papers 
are  generally  dominated  by  “big  business”  or  par¬ 
tisan  politics.  Yet  the  discussion  has  brought  out  a 
dozen  or  more  of  papers  which  are  fair  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  permit  a  fair  and  reasonable  discussion, 
and  their  spirit  is  reasonable  at  least.  In  every  such 
case  it  is  evident  that  farmers  are  responsible  for 
this  liberal  policy.  They  have  made  the  paper  un¬ 
derstand — carried  out  our  advice.  “We  have  got  to 
do  it  ourselves /”  Now  here  is  another  from  a  coun¬ 
try  minister: 

I  know  that  I  can  only  maintain  myself  in  any  church 
by  keeping  my  hands  off  essential  truths,  truths  that 
make  for  manhood  and  womanhood  and  a  Chris: like 
civilization.  Why  can’t  some  of  the  vast  sums  that  are 
being  raised  for  all  sorts  of  things  be  devoted  to  such 
mission  and  such  a  missioner? 

Now  let  us  put  that  up  to  our  readers  for  thought. 
Is  it  true  that  the  clergyman  must  keep  his  hands  off 
“essential  truths”?  Would  it  be  so  if  the  pulpit 
fairly  represented  the  voice  and  thought  of  the  pews? 
Must  not  true  reform  come  from  the  latter? 


Brevities 

There  is  trouble  in  Arizona  from  rabbits  eating  young 
cotton ! 

Some  people  work  as  though  they  were  fired  with  an 
ambition  to  be  fired. 

There  is  no  New  York  law  to  protect  foxes.  A  boy 
who  has  caught  a  litter  of  little  foxes  alive  may  sell 
or  dispose  of  them  as  he  likes. 

A  numrek  of  our  apple  trees  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  Winter  damages  of  two  years  ago.  They  are 
slowly  coming  back — like  a  man  recovering  from  a  wast¬ 
ing  sickness. 

In  the  great  peace  treaty,  among  other  things.  Ger¬ 
many  must  deliver  to  France  6,000,000  partridges  to 
restock  the  devastated  areas.  And  under  European 
game  laws  this  can  be  done. 

Let  it  be  recorded.. when  oats  are  treated  with  forma¬ 
lin  to  prevent  smut,  and  well  aired  and  dried,  they  can 
safely  be  fed  to  stock.  Potatoes  soaked  in  formalin 
and  water  for  scab  are  safe  for  eating  when  peeled  and 
washed  as  usual. 

Remember  that  in  curing  hay  the  object  is  to  get  the 
moisture  out  of  the  clover  or  grass  iu  the  quickest  way 
possible.  The  plant  “sweats”  out  this  moisture  through 
its  leaves.  That  is  why  curing  clover  in  the  swath  is 
best  because  it  keeps  the  leaves  more  active. 

Every  year  comes  the  old  question  about  killing  tin 
ants  in  an  “ant  hill”  or  colony.  Punch  a  hole  with  a 
crowbar  about  18  inches  down  into  the  hill,  l’our  m 
half  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  cover  with  a 
good-sized  blanket.  The  chemical  will  form  a  death- 
dealing  gas,  which  will  spread  through  the  hill  and  kill 
the  ants. 
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Replies  From  Candidates  for  Governor 


We  have  now  given  a  fair  hearing  to  all  who  have 
been  mentioned  for  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
and  who  have  wished  to  he  heard.  Some  men  who 
have  been  most  frequently  mentioned  have  not  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views,  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  as  candidates.  Now  we  are  ready 
to  know  the  choice  of  farmers  for  Governor  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  choice  to 
those  who  have  discussed  farm  problems.  Give  us 
your  unbiased  preference  for  what  you  consider  the 
best  interest  of  the  farm. 

FROM  SPEAKER  T.  C.  SWEET 

As  a  citizen  somewhat  familiar  with  at  least  some 
of  the  subjects,  I  will  briefly  indicate  to  you  my  views 
on  at  least  part  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  re¬ 
quest. 

First,  I  emphatically  say  that  the  daylight-saving 
law  should  be  repealed.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  ever  been  enacted  either  by  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government,  as  by  simple  proclamation  by 
either  or  both  the  State  and  national  administrations 
for  war  necessities  temporary  adjustment  of  the  hours 
of  beginning  and  completing  work  could  have  been 
established. 

I  do  not  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
really  would  he  served  through  the  election  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets  by  direct  vote  at  general  election.  Time 
and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  arguments 
of  my  position  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  require  written  con¬ 
sult  of  owners  for  limiting  and  fishing  on  lands  gen¬ 
erally.  but  I  am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
strictest  laws  that  provide  adequate  punishment  for  all 
those  who,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  enter  upon  the 
farmer’s  lands  and  do  damage  to  the  property  or  the 
crops  thereon.  I  believe  that  the  farmer,  on  anyone  else, 
should  be  permitted  to  kill  birds  or  wild  animals  when 
necessary  to  protect  their  property,  but  I  think  if  such 
birds  or  wild  animals  are  killed  out  of  season  they 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Si -tie  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  for  such  use  as  would  hot  serve  the  interests  of 
the  State. 

I  favor  revision  of  the  school  law  which  will  afford 
better  advantages  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural 
districts  to  obtain  advanced  education. 

I  believe  in  the  improvement  of  what  you  term  “bark- 
ceuntr.v”  roads  consistent  with  the  traffic  existing  there¬ 
on  as  feeders  to  the  trunk  Hues  already  provided  for  on 
the  highway  maps  already  designated  and  filed. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  food  producers  for  collective 
bargaining  and  co-operative  marketing  as  being  to  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  consumers  and  the  producers. 
Surely  it  is  and  will  be  necessary  that  our  rural  in¬ 
habitants  shall  receive  such  prices  for  products  pro¬ 
duced  as  to  not  only  return  the  cost  of  production  with 
a  reasonable  profit,  but  give  them  a  fair,  and  reasonable 
return  upon  their  investment,  which  many  farmers  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  in  figuring  farm  costs. 
Through  the  Food  and  Markets  Department  of  our 
State  much  good  is  and  will  continue  to  l-csult  by 
assistance  furnished  to  the  producer  for  marketing  and 
tlm  consumer  a  place  to  purchase. 

I  do  not  believe  the  best  interests  of  all  could  be  con- 
stTved  by  the  State  entering  the  business  of  marketing 
farm  products,  but  I  do  believe  much  good  can  be 
obtained  through  State  co-operation  with  the  purchaser 
and  producer  in  the  interest  of  supply  and  demand. 
Terminal  markets,  while  expensive  to  construct  and 
intricate  in  operation.  I  believe  would  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  milk  question  in  such  a  city  as  New  York  is  a 
difficult  one  of  solution,  but  surely  the  producer  must 
neeive  the  cost  and  fair  margin  of  profit,  or  he  will 
refuse  to  produce.  Eliminating  or  lessening  production 
on  tlie  theory  of  supnl.v  and  demand  simply  means  a 
greater  demand  than  the  supply  and  higher  prices  there¬ 
by.  Distribution  in  a  city  is  the  great  problem,  and 
'•'bile  no  one  has  seemingly  as  yet  hit  upon  just  the  plan 
to  accomplish  distribution  at  a  minimum  cost.  I  believe 
eventually  and  at  a  time  not  far  distant  a  solution  will 
be  worked  out.  The  subject  is  too  great  to  express 
one’s  ideas  without  most  careful  thought.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  surest  method  to  accomplish  distribution  at 
the  least  expeuse  will  he  through  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  producers  for  the  distribution  of  milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  especially  that  of  fluid  milk.  This  would  be  such 
a  great  revolution  of  the  present  system  and  requiring 
immense  capital  that  only  time,  study  and  co-operation 
can  accomplish  it :  but  we  are  makin"  progress  along 
nil  lines,  and  T  believe  this  one  is  possible  of  solution 
and  will  be  accomplished.  t.  c.  sweet. 


“  Country  Consumption  of  Milk  ” 

The  farmers’  co-operative  creamery  at  Monti- 
eollo,  in  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  recently 
refused  an  offer  from  a  city  dealer  for  shipment  to 
the  city  because  producers  there  have  done  better 
making  butter  and  selling  cream  to  the  local  market, 
la  April  they  averaged  $3.42  per  hundred  for  milk, 
mid  in  May  $3.33.  which  was  far  ahead  of  the  city 
price.  Even  at  that  they  lose  on  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk.  The  plant  is  too  small  to  put  in  ma¬ 
chinery  to  powder  skim-milk,  but  if  this  creamery 
Pad  a  market  for  the  by-products,  its  earnings  would 
Pc  still  better.  It  has  sold  its  July  and  August 
supply  to  local  Summer  hotels  at  15  cents  a  quart 
d  creamery.  This  development  of  local  markets 
i-  a  good  movement,  and  the  Mouticollo  producers 
l  ine  made  a  conspicuous  success  of  it.  The  cream- 
1  is  a  local  co-operative  unit,  owned  and  operated 
by  local  producers. 

Ibis  plant  has  indirectly  helped  producers  in  ad¬ 
jacent  territory  who  sell  to  city  dealers.  Sullivan 
*  imnty  is  a  great  •Summer  boarding  section.  City 
people  rush  to  the  farms  as  well  as  to  the  village 


houses  for  rest  and  recreation  during  July  and 
August.  The  elevation  is  high,  the  air  pure  and 
the  water  clear  and  crystal.  With  all  it  is  only 
taree  or  four  hours  from  New  York  City. 

This  city  colony  makes  a  home  demand  for  milk 
and  other  dairy  products.  Heretofore  farmers  used 
their  own  milk  for  their  own  guests  on  their  own 
tables,  and  others  supplied  the  village  houses.  Now 
ihe  dealers  want  to  get  control  of  this  country  trade 
and  demand  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  for  themselves 
on  any  milk  consumed  in  the  territory  in  which  they 
have  plants  and  buy  milk.  They  claim  that  their 
contract  with  the  League  entitles  them  to  levy  a  fine 
on  deliveries  during  May  and  June  on  farmers  who 
do  not  deliver  during  July  ami  August.  Last  year 
such  fines  were  imposed :  but  in  some  eases  a  local 
attorney  was  able  to  force  a  repayment.  Others 
submitted  to  the  fine.  The  dealers  claim  delivery 
of  all  the  milk,  and  local  houses  that  depend  on 
them  pay  double  the  price  at  the  creamery  that 
farmers  receive  at  the  same  place. 

In  oiie  instance  farmers  threatened  to  rebel  and 
join  the  Monticello  co-operative  plant  and  deliver 
their  milk  by  truck.  This  resulted  in  a  compromise 
in  that  particular  section:  but  producers  in  the 
county  generally  resent  vhe  attempt  of  dealers  to 
profit  at  their  expense. 

The  argument  of  the  dealer  is  that  he  wants  the 
milk  for  city  trade  during  the  hot  months.  Of 
course,  he  does,  because  the  profits  are  then  large; 
but  be  is  willing  to  sell  it  where  produced  when  the 
profit  is  100  per  cent  to  himself.  When  there  is  a 
full  supply  in  the  city  he  finds  ways  to  refuse  milk 
he  does  not  want.  It  is  not  true,  as  he  often  as¬ 
serts.  that  he  takes  all  the  milk  when  there  is  a 
surplus.  This  new  deal  profits  the  New  York  dealer 
alone  at  the  expense  of  producers  in  local  consuming 
sections,  and  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  producers 
everywhere.  The  best  it  could  do  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  shipments  to  the  city,  and  no  producer  would 
profit  in  that  result.  New  York  City  dealers  have 
no  moral  or  economic  right  to  a  profit  on  country 
consumption  of  milk. 


Agriculture  in  Political  Platforms 

WE  give  below  the  agricultural  "plank"  adopted 
at  the  Republican  national  convention.  When 
tlic  Democrats  also  adopt  such  a  “plank"  we  will 
print  it.  and  then  compare  and  discuss  them,  if 
need  be.  This  year  a  group  of  men  representing 
faun  organizations  presented  six  propositions  to  both 
the  leading  parties.  The  Republicans  seem  to  have 
taken  these  propositions  and  rewritten  them  rather 
clumsily,  so  as  to  better  serve  a  political  purpose, 
with  the  following  result: 

The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  National 
greatness  and  economic  independence  demand  a  popu¬ 
lation  distributed  between  industry  and  the  farm  and 
sharing  on  equal  terms  the  prosperity  which  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  efforts  of  both.  Neither  can  prosper 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  without  inviting  joint  dis¬ 
aster. 

The  crux  of  the  present  agricultural  condition  lies 
in  prices,  labor  and  credit. 

The  Republican  party  believes  that  this  condition 
ci.u  be  improved  by  practical  and  adequate  farm  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  appointment  of  governmental  officials 
and  commissions;  the  right  to  form  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  for  marketing  their  products  and  protection 
agaiust  discrimination  ;  the  sceutific  study  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  and  farm  production  costs  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  ab¬ 
normal  fluctuations;  the  unceusored  publication  of  such 
n  ports ;  the  authorization  of  associations  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  personal  credit ;  a  uatioual  inquiry  on  the 
co-ordination  of  rail,  water  and  motor  transportation, 
with  adequate  facilities  for  receiving,  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting  food;  the  encouragement  of  our  export  trade; 
an  end  to  unnecessary  price-fixing  and  ill-considered 
efforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  of  farm  products 
which  invariably  result  to  tlie  disadvantage  both  of 
producer  and  consumer,  and  the  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  importation  of  fertilizing  material  and  of 
its  extensive  use. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  farm  land  by  those 
desiring  ro  become  owners  and  propr  etors.  and  thus 
Minimize  the  evils  of  farm  tenantry  .-red  to  furnish  such 
long-time  credits  as  farmers  may  need  to  finance  ade¬ 
quately  their  larger  and  long-time  production  operations. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  evidence  that  the  politicians 
realize  that  farmers  at  la<t  mean  business.  In 
former  years  the  political  parties  have  contented 
themselves  with  calling  the  farmer  “the  backbone 
of  the  country.”  Having  said  that,  they  left  the 
farmer  with  his  backbone  anti  gave  most  of  the 
juicy  meat  to  other  interests.  This  year  they  have 
“seei  ,a  great  light.”  though  they  do  not  seem  quite 
sure  whether  it  is  a  flare-up  or  a  steady  flame. 
They  must  be  assured  that  it  is  the  latter.  We 
shall  reserve  discussion  of  this  ‘‘plank”  until  the 
other  parties  have  made  their  statements. 


A  Conference  on  Farm  Labor 

It  was  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  people  who  are  concerned  in  a  larger  food 
supply  at  the  Governor’s  conference  on  June  11.  Those 
city  folks  are  realizing  that  there  may  not  be  food 
enough  to  go  around,  and  they  want  food;  therefore 
they  want  somebody  to  go  out  and  do  some  of  th<j  work. 
They  are  not  so  particular  who  goes,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  feel  any  great  concern  whether  the  help  is  good  or* 
poor,  so  long  as  they  do  not  have  to  get  into  the  fields 
themselves.  This  is  no  particular  criticism.  About  50 
were  present  at  the  conference.  Of  the  50  present  I  am 
seriously  doubtful  if  there  was  a  single  real  farmer. 
.Some  two  or  three  generously  came  forward  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  name  of  farmer,  and  I  wouldn’t 
cast  reflections  upon  them.  It  is  true,  as  one  of  them 
said,  that  broken  fingernails  are  not  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  real  farmer,  yet  appearances  go  some  way  in 
figuring  out  a  setting.  These  two  or  three  did  come 
nearer  the  f«.  .uers’  viewpoint  than  most  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but 
it  is  “then  some”  before  we  can  make  this  gathering 
reperesent  farming. 

W  e  will  give  several  of  the  speakers  credit  for  saying 
that  farmers  do  not  want  things  handed  out  to  them, 
but  they  want  a  fair  char,  -e  to  work  out  their  own 
problems.  It  was  in  several  places  explained  that  we 
must  enable  the  farmer  to  make  money  like  other  peo¬ 
ple.  which  is  pretty  good  stuff,  but  everyone  stopped  for 
breath  before  telling  just  how  this  is  to  be  done.  It 
was  followed  by  a  keen  business  man.  who  wanted  t<> 
go  on  and  help  the  farmer  so  that  he  can  produce  more 
and  make  foods  cheaper  (?). 

Every  project-worker  proposed  to  refuse  all  requests 
for  help,  as  I  understood  the  remarks,  in  eases  where 
the  help  is  to  be  boarded  by  the  farmer  and  live  in  the 
family.  They  must  have  better  conditions  than  those 
found  in  farm  homes,  and  by  implication  they  are  a 
higher  class  of  people  than  farmers.  I  doubt  if  these 
sincere  workers,  as  I  view  it.  would  have  accepted  the 
above  statement  had  it  been  made  to  them,  yet  I  can 
see  no  other  conclusion  from  the  remarks  made.  These 
people  must  go  out  in  groups  or  colonies  and  live  sepa¬ 
rately.  and  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  At  least 
one  New  York  City  association  was  present  by  repre¬ 
sentation  with  the  claim  that  they  have  17.000  helpers 
registered.  The  Farm  Bureau  of  Westchester  was 
called  upon  to  brace  up  the  claims  of  the  manager  from 
the  big  city.  He  did  it  nicely,  but  you  must  remember 
that  Westchester  is  a  county  of  money  farmer?-  from 
Now  York  City.  I  will  not  discourage  any  community 
that  wants  help  from  looking  into  the  efforts  of  this 
society,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  fruit  farmers 
and  vegetable  growers  may  profit  by  doing  so.  The 
great  food  projects  are  on  a  different  class  of  farms,  aud 
it  will  take  a  better  imagination  than  mine  to  see  much 
help  in  this  for  them.  It  is  all  right  to  try  it.  though. 

Out  near  Buffalo  they  seem  to  have  done  something 
for  those  canning  stuff  growers.  The  plau  now  is  to 
erect  a  building  50x130  feet,  with  a  room  for  each  per¬ 
son  employed  and  a  recreation  room  with  moving  picture 
shows  and  similar  recreations,  so  as  to  give  these 
workers  city  privileges.  That  is  a  special  condition  and 
involves  a  special  problem.  I  am  glad  this  conference 
was  held,  and  glad  that  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed 
to  act  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  the  various  ideas  that 
were  and  are  to  be  presented.  Possibly  the  reader  may 
accuse  me  of  a  little  sarcasm  in  writing  this  report,  aud 
I  confess  to  some  such  feeling,  yet  if  even  a  little  good 
can  come  out  of  it  let  it  be  evolved.  We  will  throw  no 
brickbats. 

Tin*  Department  of  Agriculture  had  able  men  present, 
but  they,  wisely,  as  I  think,  took  no  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  The  College  of  Agriculture  was  ably  represented 
by  one  of  the  professors,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
a  few  things  right  out  in  meeting.  He  said  them  well. 
Farmers  want  nothing  but  opportunity,  he  said.  Then 
he  added  that  inexperienced  labor  can’t  help  much  on 
the  general  farms  where  the  foods  of  the  country  are 
produced.  Some  one  suggested  that  farmers  have  in  the 
past  produced  too  largely.  They  have  made  foods  too 
cheap,  and  a  shortage  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  public  see  straight  on  the  farming  game. 

-  H.  H.  L. 

Of  Interest  to  Farmers 

Nf.w  York  I-Ioesteins  at  St.  Paul. — About  70 
breeders  of  llolsteins  of  New  York  State  attended  the 
big  national  sale  of  Holsteius  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  at  Sr.  Paul.  The 
35  head  of  splendid  specimens  consigned  to  the  sale 
from  this  State  brought  a  total  of  $84,700.  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2,420.  The  high  cow  of  rhe  State  was  Onnsby 
Korudyke  Pearl  Mooie.  sold  by  Julius  Schmidt  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  for  $10,500.  to  two  Wisconsin  breeders.  A 
young  bull,  sou  of  Lilly  Alcarta  aud  Carnation  King 
Sylvia,  supposed  to  have  the  best  blood  iu  the  country 
in  its  veins,  sold  for  the  remarkable  price  of  $50,000. 
going  to  Canada.  New  York  breeders  were  well  pleased 
v.  itb  the  showing  made  by  this  consignment — the  finest 
ever  sent  out  from  the  State.  These  IHplsteius  went  to 
nine  States.  As  a  result  of  the  sale  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000  will  be  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  New 
York  State  Holstein  Association,  to  be  used  for  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  and  development  of  the  breed  in  this 
State.  No  State  sent  more  animals  to  the  sale,  except 
Minnesota,  where  the  sale  was  held.  An  average  of 
$3,075  was  brought  by  the  total  of  237  animals  sold. 
Next  year  rhe  national  meeting  and  sale  will  be  held  in 
this  State,  probably  in  Syracuse,  a  big  event  for  breeders 
of  the  State.  Doubtless  Buffalo  would  have  been  chosen 
but  for  its  nearness  to  the  farms  where  the  Cabana 
records  were  made,  which  has  brought  such  trouble  to 
the  association  of  breeders  of  ibis  State.  A  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  Judge  Sears  of  the  Supreme  Court  vindicates 
the  position  taken  by  the  New  York  State  Holstein 
Association  on  the  matter  of  the  records  in  question, 
and  the  directors  of  the  association  were  designated  as 
a  tribunal  to  try  the  genuineness  of  the  records.  Reg- 
i-rration  of  animals  in  the  herd  books  of  the  Hnlsteiu- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  in  the  past  year 
amounted  to  114.503.  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  last 
year.  Transfers  amounted  to  131.823.  an  increase  of 
35  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year 
3  60S  persons  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  claimed  that  a  breed  doubles  itself  in 
five  years  under  normal  conditions,  and  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  breeders  of  these  animals  in  the  future.  But 
a  very  small  part  of  the  milk-producing  animals  of  this 
country  are  purebreds.  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
an  overproduction  in  this  generation.  m.  g.  f. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  Our  Page.  Once  a  month  we  meet  here  as  friends,  telling  each 
other  of  all  that  interests  us,  at  work,  at  play,  at  home,  at  school. 


Ulear  and  simple  in  white  and  gold. 

Meadow  blossom  of  sunlit  spaces, 

The  field  is  full  as  it  well  can  hold. 

And  white  with  the  drift  of  ox-eye 
daisies  !  — doka  read  good  ale. 


Is  there  one  of  us.  do  you  suppose,  who 
has  never  picked  a  daisy  flower  and 
pulled  its  petals  off,  one  by  one,  reciting 

“Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, - ,” 

or  “He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not?”  And 
after  these  important  questions  have  been 
answered  then  we  must  be  sure  to  use 
llie  little  yellow  flowers  in  the  center  to 
find  out  how  many  children  we  are  going 
to  have. 

Then,  too.  daisies  make  beautiful 
crowns  and  chains  and  all  kinds  of  deco¬ 
rations.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
joys  for  boys  and  girls  in  a  daisy  field 
in  early  Summer. 

The  farmer  who  finds  his  mowing  lots 
white  with  daio’es  -does  not  feel  so  much 
of  joy.  lie  may  think  them  beautiful  if 
lie  has  not  forgotten  how  once  he  played 
among  them.  But  he  is  forced  to  see, 
too,  that  they  are  bad  weeds,  damaging 
his  hay  crop.  It  would  not  be  very  wise 
to  encourage  the  daisies.  Rather,  they 
have  to  be  discouraged.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  probably  will  always  be 
places  in  every  neighborhood  where  boys 
and  girls  may  sit  among  the  daisies  as 
the  two  in  the  picture  are  sitting.  It  is 
something  that  I  would  not  want  any  of 
you  to  miss. 


Help  Fill  the  Box 

At  the  top  of  this  page  you  will  see  a 
double  box.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  there 
are  two  lines  telling  what  Our  Page  is 
all  about.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
change  the  wording  of  these  two  lines 
every  month  or  so  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  to  say.  Try  to  put  into  about  25 
words  your  idea  of  what  Our  Page  means 
to  us  all.  Or  tell  the  ways  in  which  it 


Find  the  Chipmunk 


interests  and  helps  us.  Or  give  the  things 
we  want  to  stand  for  among  ourselves. 
This  is  a  real  chance  for  you  to  help  make 
Our  Page  better.  Send  in  your  sugges¬ 
tion  right  away.  Lot's  see  who  will  be 
first. 


Chippie 

Just  outside  our  door  in  the  backyard 
there  lives  a  little  brown-coated,  black- 
striped,  white-vested  friend — a  chipmunk. 
M  ere  you  to  look  for  its  home  you  would 
probably  search  a  long  time  before  finding 
a  tiny  hole  dug  into  the  ground  under  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  Our  “Chippie”  is  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  hole — 
watch  as  closely  as  we  may — but  nearly 
every  morning  it  appears  out  in  the  grass 
searching  for  breakfast. 

During  the  Winter  Chippie  lived  alone, 
for  its  playmate  had  died  in  the  Fall. 
When  it  first  awoke  from  the  long  Winter 
sleep  and  on  a  certain  Spring  day  came 
out  into  the  warm,  bright  sunshine,  it  was 
very  thin  and  hungry-looking.  But  it  did 
not  stay  thin  many  days.  It  quickly 
went  to  work  in  the  leaves  under  the  oak 
trees  near  its  home.  It  would  scratch  in 
the  leaves  under  the  oak  trees  with  its 
tiny  front  paws,  then  thrusting  its  nose 
under  them  would  work  its  way  along 
the  ground.  Suddenly  it  would  sit  erect, 
holding  an  acorn  between  its  paws. 

Sometimes  Chippie  hunted  long  before 
finding  an  acorn  that  was  good,  for.  as 
you  may  know,  chipmunks  don’t  like 
wormy  nuts.  Then  taking  the  acorn  in 
its  mouth  it  would  run  like  a  flash  for 
the  nearby  woodpile.  Having  reached 
the  top  it  would  sit  upon  its  haunches, 
and  holding  the  acorn  between  its  front 
feet  would  first  remove  the  shell  and  then 
eat  the  kernel.  So  it  spent  many  morn¬ 
ings  hunting  for  acorns. 

As  the  Summer  has  come  on  Chippie 
works  more  in  the  grass,  searching  now 
for  roots,  since  acorns  have  become  scarce. 
It  has  also  made  friends  with  a  family  of 
eight  little  chickens  who  live  in  a  coop 
in  the  yard  near  the  woodpile.  Chippie 
has  discovered  that  the  chicks  waste 
some  of  their  feed  through  a  crack  in  the 
board  upon  which  they  are  fed,  so  under 
one  end  it  has  dug  a  hole,  and  now  en¬ 
joys  cracked  corn  for  breakfast,  too.  It 
seems  to  like  the  little  chickens,  and  when 
they  are  let  out  it  may  often  be  seen 
working  right  in  their  midst.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  they  hunt  and  scratch  in 
the  grass,  too. 

Chippie  has  many  interesting  habits. 
It  is  a  very  cleanly  little  creature,  and 
often  we  see  it  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
woodpile  carefully  washing  its  face,  ears 
and  tail  with  its  tiny  paws.  It  has  also 
learned  to  drink  from  a  saucer  of  water 
which  is  placed  near  our  door.  Chippie 
is  very  inquisitive,  though  still  somewhat 
shy.  If  we  walk  out  into  the  yard  it 
will  sit  upright  on  its  haunches,  front 
paws  crossed  on  it*  little  white  vest,  the 
keen  bright  eyes  never  moving  from  us 
as  it  watches  us  come  nearer  and  nearer. 


When  it  thinks  we  are  quite  close  enough 
there  will  be  a  flash  of  brown  in  the 
direction  of  the  woodpile.  But  it  is  eager 
to  see  where  we  are.  and  from  time  to 
time  its  bright  eyes  peep  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  logs.  When  it  decides  that  we 
are  kind  and  quite  harmless  it  will  even 
make  short  dashes  out  into  the  grass  in 
search  of  something  to  eat.  While  play¬ 
ing  one  of  these  hide-and-seek  games  we 
took  its  picture.  You  must  look  very 
closely  if  you  are  to  “find  the  chipmunk.” 

Early  in  June  Chippie  disappeared  for 
several  days.  Then  one  morning  it  came 
again  to  scurry  about  in  the  grass  and  to 
frisk  over  the  woodpile.  But  it  spends 
more  time  in  the  woods  now.  Perhaps  it 
has  found  another  playmate  and  has  an¬ 
other  home.  What  do  you  think? 

Have  You? 

Have  you  some  strawberries.  I  mean? 
What  a  fine  fruit  they  are!  Ours  were 
quite  late  this  year.  We  had  our  first 
on  the  table  yesterday  (June  G).  But 
long  before  you  read  Our  Pago  they  will 
have  nearly  gone,  and  raspberries  will 
be  on  the  way.  Every  farm  ought  to 
have  some  fruits  along  with  the  garden 
vegetables.  A  small  patch  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  a  row  or  two  of  raspberries,  both 
red  and  black ;  a  few  currant  bushes,  and 
such  of  the  tree  fruits  as  there  is  room 
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often  you  cultivate,  and  why.  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  the  products,  and 
ever  so  many  other  things. 

Of  course,  much  as  I  should  like  such 
a  visit  really  to  happen  with  each  one  of 
you.  that  is  not  possible.  My  own  gar¬ 
den  needs  me  every  day  for  one  tliiug.  I 
would  have  to  be  a  thousand  persons  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one.  for  another  thing.  But 
there  is  a  way  in  which  we  could  all 
enjoy  some  of  these  “visits.”  Boys  and 
girls  usually  have  pretty  good  imagina¬ 
tions  <  moggie-nations,  I  used  to  call 
them).  Can't  you  pretend  I  am  visiting 
your  garden  with  you?  Co  out  to  it  with 
a  pencil  and  pad  of  paper,  and  talk  to  me 
on  paper  just  as  you  would  face  to  face. 
Then  be  sure  to  mail  the  letter.  That  is 
the  most  important  part. 

One  thing  I  am  doing  carefully  in  my 
garden,  and  I  hope  you  are  doing  it  in 
yours  if  the  soil  is  apt  to  dry  out.  This 
is  to  stir  the  surface  with  a  rake  or  hoe 
or  cultivator  quite  often,  even  if  there 
are  no  weeds  to  kill.  Especially  after  oven- 
rain  breaks  up  the  soil  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  work  it.  This  fine  top  layer 
will  soon  dry  out.  but  underneath  the 
good  moist  soil  will  always  be  found,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  plant  roots  are  feed¬ 
ing.  The  layer  of  dry  soil  on  top  is  called 
the  “soil  mulch.”  Keeping  a  good  soil 


"My,  They're  Good! 

for  will  add  to  the  variety  and  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  food  for  the  table.  Then, 
too,  there  are  ways  of  having  some  of 
them  all  through  the  year. 

Girls!  Can  You  Can? 

1  hope  you  can  can.  For  if  you  can, 
then  next  Winter  you  will  be  able  to  go 
into  your  cellar  and  choose  from  the  well- 
stocked  shelves  a  jar  of  strawberries,  or 
one  of  pears  or  peaches  for  the  supper 
table.  If  you  want  some  green  peas  or 
string  beans  or  sweet  corn  you  can  have 
them,  too.  if  you  will  can  them  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  a  real  help  in  the  family 
living  for  you  older  girls  to  put  up  this 
stock  of  food  for  Winter.  There  are 
many  places  where  you  will  find  good 
directions  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  can. 
Magazines  on  farming  and  home-making, 
bulletins  from  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
Jeges  and  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  may  all  be  a  source 
of  help  to  you.  Your  mother  or  someone 
in  the  neighborhood  will  gladly  advise 
you.  The  truth  is  just  this:  If  you 
really  make  up  your  mind  to  do  some 
canning  this  year  you  will  find  out  how 
to  do  it,  because  in  order  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  you  will  study  before  you  begin.  1 
hope  to  hear  from  some  of  you  girls  who 
lire  canning  fruit  and  vegetables. 


Let’s  Go  Into  the  Garden 

Suppose  that  I  was  calling  at  your 
home  today  to  see  you.  Of  course  you 
would  be  showing  me  all  the  interesting 
things  about  the  place.  One  of  these 
things  would  be  your  garden.  I  am  sure 
that  I  should  enjoy  seeing  what  you  aiv 
raising.  I  should  expect  to  have  to  look 
hard  to  find  a  weed.  I  would  like  to 
help  you  to  pick  a  mess  of  peas  or  pull 
some  lettuce  for  dinner.  Perhaps  your 
early  turnips  are  ready,  too.  You  would 
have  much  to  tell  me — how  you  started 
the  garden,  where  you  got  your  seeds, 
when  you  sowed  them,  what  you  have 
done  in  the  way  of  thinning  and  trans¬ 
planting,  what  troubles  you  have  had 
with  insects  or  pests  of  any  kind  and 
what  you  have  done  about  them,  how 


1  Hope  You  Have  Some,  Too!" 

mulch  is  one  of  the  most  important  les¬ 
sons  of  cultivation,  either  of  gardens  or 
of  fields. 


The  Bird  Bath 

In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  this 
page  you  will  see  a  picture  of  a  bird  bath 
that  I  made  last  Spring.  We  had  to  out 
down  an  old  apple  tree,  and  I  saved  the 
trunk.  Later  I  set  it  a  foot  or  so  into 
the  ground  in  our  yard.  To  the  top  I 
nailed  a  couple  of  dead  limbs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  the  bowl.  This  bowl  is 
an  old  wooden  one  that  was  no-  longer 
used  for  any  household  purpose.  It 
seemed  just  right  for  the  bird  bath.  On 
the  bottom  I  put  a  little  sand  and  some 
stones,  and  over  these  we  keep  an  inch 
or  so  of  water.  On  one  side  of  the  stump 
I  nailed  a  pine  branch  for  shade  and 
protection.  This  of  course  will  have  to 
be  changed  once  in  a  while.  I  hope  that 
when  the  hot.  dry  weather  comes  the 
birds  will  find  and  use  this  bath. 


\Whome  to  the  liirds 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Beyond  tlie  bird  bath  yon  can  see  the 
coop  where  the  eight  chickens  live,  and 
back  of  that  the  «same  woodpile  where 
Chippie  plays  and  where  its  picture  was 
taken.  Up  in  the  tree  is  one  of  the  five 


bird-houses  I  told  you  I  made  this  Spring. 
This  one  is  a  bluebird  house,  and  is  not 
occupied,  but  the  two  houses  that  were 
made  for  wrens  both  have  chickadees  in 
them,  which  is  just  as  good,  or  better, 
don’t  you  think  so?  However,  that  is 
another  story  and  too  long  a  one  for  now. 
Perhaps  next  time ! 


A  Wideawake  Reader 

T  have  just  been  reading  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page.  The  more  I  read  it  the 
more  I  like  it. 

Well.  I  raise  rabbits.  I  have  three.  I 
have  heard  that  when  you  make  a  hutch 
to  dig  down  in  the  ground  about  a  foot. 
Then  put  wire  all  around  so  they  will 
not  dig  out.  Have  a  little  nest  box  on 
the  land  on  one  side.  My  rabbit  pens  are 
not  like  that.  I  have  a  long  box.  4x9 
feet,  and  wire  all  around  and  on  top.  I 
have  two  nest  boxes.  My  rabbits’  names 
are  Johnnie  and  Jennie  and  Bob. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  garden  this  year. 
I  had  one  last  year.  I  had  a  nice  lot  of 
sweet  corn  and  potatoes.  I  wish  you 
good  luck  with  your  garden,  and  also' all 
the  boys  and  girls  that  are  going  to  have 
one. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  birds  this  Spring. 
I  love  Nature.  She  sends  her  birds  to 
cheer  us  with  their  sweet  songs.  I  like 
to  watch  the  insects  and  study  their  ways 
as  they  crawl  around. 

I  am  in  the  fifth  grade.  I  like  to  go 
to  school.  I  like  to  play  baseball.  We 
planted  an  oak  tree  on  Arbor  Day.  We 
had  exercises,  too. 

We  are  going  to  shear  sheep  tomorrow 
(April  27).  I  think  I  told  you  about  my 
sheep  the  last  time  I  wrote.  T  had  two 
lambs  this  year  (twins). 

1  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  dog.  .Tack, 
myself  and  my  calf  (Cherry).  1  am  11 
years  old. 

Yours  for  good  luck  in  everything. 

New  York.  thublow  t. 

Tliurlow  writes  a  good  letter.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  from  the  letter  and  from  the 
picture  that  he  is  a  real  country  boy.  He 
has  many  different  interests.  lie  likes 
them  all — the  rabbits,  the  garden,  the 
outdoor  study  of  birds  and  insects,  the 
school  work,  the  ball-playing,  the  Arbor 
Day  exercises,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog  and 
calf.  Up  hopes  for  “good  luck  in  every¬ 
thing.” 

Good  luck,  as  we  call  it.  is  usually  the 
result  of  taking  interest  in  things,  mak¬ 
ing  careful  plans,  and  working  hard  to 
carry  them  out.  There  is  no  easy  road  to 
success.  If  it  were  easy  it  would  not  be 
worth  while.  My  father  used  to  say  to 
me  that  there  is  “plenty  of  room  at  the 
top  of  every  kind  of  business  in  the 
world.  So  many  persons  are  satisfied  to 
do  just  enough  to  “get  by,”  as  we  say  in 
fdang.  They  will  never  amount  to  very 
much  or  be  of  service  to  their  neighbors  or 
to  their  country.  But  the  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  who  tackle  the  hard 
jobs,  who  do  more  than  is  expected  of  them, 
who  finish  what  they  begin,  who  follow 
directions,  who  waste  no  time  (remember 
that  real  play  is  not  a  waste  of  time  any 
more  than  real  work),  who  think  of 
others  as  well  as  of  themselves — these  are 
the  true  leaders.  Are  you  a  leader?  You 
can  be  one.  But  you  must  make  one  of 
yourself ;  no  one  else  can  make  a  leader 
of  you.  The  way  to  begin  is  to  do  each 
day  s  work  justaas  well  as  you  know  how, 
to  be  cheerful  and  kind,  and  to  be  fair 
and  square.  The  way  not  to  begin  is  to 
go  around  looking  for  something  that 


seems  big  or  easy  to  do,  or  looking  for 
someone  else  to  “boss.”  When  you  have 
learned  to  lead  yourself  you  will  find 
that  you  are  leading  others  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  look  for  them.  And  then  you  will 


discover  that  this  is  the  road  to  happiness 
as  well  as  to  success. 


A  Few  More  Letters 

I  enjoy  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  very 
much,  and  I  always  look  forward  to  the 
next  month  with  great  expectations,  which 
are  always  fulfilled. 

I  have  several  pets — two  cats,  four 
kittens,  a  dog  and  several  pet  chickens. 
Our  horses  and  cows  are  so.  gentle  and 
tame  that  they  could  almost  be  called 
pets,  too. 

Every  year  I  select  the  cunningest  of 
the  baby  chicks  and  tame  it.  It  is  lots 
of  fun  to  see  it  grow  tamer  every  day  and 
come  running  up  to  you  to  get"  a  special 
treat  for  its  meals. 

One  year  a  hen  hid  some  eggs  in  the 
long  grass.  One  day  she  came  into  the 
yard  with  two  baby  chicks,  both  white, 
running  after  her.  She  would  take  them 
for  such  long  walks  through  the  tall 
grass  that  they  soon  became  too  tired  to 
follow,  and  would  get  lost,  so  I  decided 
to  take  them  away  from  her  and  tame 
them.  I  put  them  in  a  good-sized  box 
and  made  them  a  comfortable  nest  of 
straw.  I  put  some  cotton  batting  over 
them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
would  come  at  my  call.  One  of  the  chicks 
contracted  some  sickness,  and  in  spite  of 
my  efforts  it  died.  The  other,  however, 
grew  very  fast.  I  gave  it.  a  larger  box 
for  a  bed  as  it  grow  bigger,  and  when  it 
wanted  to  go  to  sleep  it  would  fly  up  on 
my  lap  and  peck  at  my  dress.  Then  I 


Ready  for  a  Frolic 

would  put  it  to  bed,  and  it  would  cuddle 
up  and  go  to  sleep.  After  a  while  I  made 
a  roost  for  it.  as  the  box  was  too  warm. 

Our  cats’  names  are  Kittaline  and  Pur- 
rine.  The  names  are  very  odd.  but  I 
always  try  to  give  my  pets  names  that 
are  different  from  others.  Last  year  we 
had  a  big  black  pig.  Some  time  1  will 
send  you  a  poem  that  I  wrote  about  it. 
I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long. 

Ohio.  EDNA  K. 

No,  Edna,  your  letter  is  too  interesting 
to  be  too  long.  I  can  guess  how  much 
you  are  learning  about  chickens  all  the 
time  you  are  caring  for  your  pets.  Some 
day  you  will  have  a  flock  of  your  own,  I 
hope,  and  then  you  will  combine  business 
and  pleasure — a  good  combination.  Don’t 
forget  to  send  the  poem. 

1  enjoy  our  Boys’  and  Girls’  page.  I 
am  12  years  old,  and  have  always  lived 
on  a  farm.  I  enjoy  the  country  better 
than  the  city.  I  help  papa  feed  the  cows 
and  help  cut  wood. 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  brother 
and  our  little  dog  and  myself.  I  am  at 
the  left  of  the  dog.  As  you  see,  the  three 
of  us  are  ready  for  a  frolic  with  our 
wagon  beside  our  It.  D.  box. 

New  York.  Clifford  g. 


I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  you  on 
the  frolic.  Clifford.  I  guess  we  all  wish 
so.  Thank  you  for  the  picture.  It 
helps  Our  Page  along  to  receive  such 
bright  and  interesting  pictures  as  you  and 
Thurlow  enclosed  with  your  letters. 

I  want  to  join  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  so  I  thought  I  would  do  it  now. 
I  am  nine  years  old,  but  will  be  10  in 
August.  I  can  wipe  dishes  and  I  got 
chips  to  make  a  fire,  and  a  few  days  ago 
I  earned  three  cents.  There  are  seven 
horses  on  this  big  farm  and  one  colt.  One 
of  the  horses  is  named  Mattie.  I  ride 
sometimes,  and  I  have  heaps  of  fun. 
There  are  nine  pigs,  six  middle-sized  pigs, 
two  reddish-brown  pigs,  and  one  sow 
which  has  seven  baby  pigs  that  are  about 
20  days  old  and  very  cute. 

I  have  an  Hawaiian  instrument  called 
a  ukulele,  and  I  can  play  a  lot  of  songs 
on  it.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  I 
study  geography,  history,  spelling.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  arithmetic.  As  I  haven’t  any 
more  room  to  write  on.  I  will  close. 

Maryland.  edward  w. 

Why  don’t  a  whole  lot  of  you  follow 
Edward’s  plan  and  “do  it  now?”  I  mean 
write  me  a  letter. 


A  Word  to  Older  Boys 

The  following  letter  is  very  interesting: 

I  am  13  years  of  age.  My  father  and 
T  are  in  partnership.  He  is  a  dealer  in 
live  stock  and  farms  a  60-acre  farm  which 
he.  has  built  up.  He  is  helping  me  in 
dairying  and  dealing  and  also  a  little 
farming. 

I  am  learning  to  judge  stock.  I  have 
had  a  good  many  experiences  in  dealing 
and  shipping  hogs.  This  I  have  done 
myself  while  my  father  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  have  not  only  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  but  also  in  dairying.  I 
peddle  milk  every  morning  to  town,  which 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

I  like  all  this  vei-y  well,  and  do  not 
think  of  being  anything  else  but  a  good 
general  farmer — that  is.  growing  live 
stock,  dairying  and  farming  combined. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  paper 
and  think  it  is  of  great  help  to  me.  One 
of  your  It.  N.-Y.  readers,  leee. 

Ohio. 

Let’s  have  some  other  letters  from 
boys  13  to  21  years  old.  Tell  what  you 
are  doing  and  planning  to  do.  Say  what 
you  think  about  farming  conditions,  and 
about  the  affairs  of  today.  If  I  know 
anything  about  boys — and  I  ought  to.  for 
it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was 
one- — you  have  lots  of  ideas  that  are 
worth  while  sharing. 

These  are  very  important  days  in  which 
we  are  living  right  now.  I  hope  that  you 
spend  a  few  minutes  each  day  reading  a 
newspaper.  Don’t  spend  much  time  on 
the  accidents  and  sensations,  or  even  too 
much  on  the  sports.  Get  the  real  news 
first,  so  that  you  will  know  what  is 
going  on,  so  that  you  can  begin  to  form 
your  own  opinions;  so  that  in  just  a 
few  years  when  you  have  to  vote  as  a 
citizen  and  to  earn  your  own  living  as 
a  member  of  society  you  will  know  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  public  matters. 

Today  farming  is  in  a  critical  stage. 
Our  whole  country  is  full  of  unrest. 
There  is  more  money  than  ever  before  in 
many  pockets.  There  is  less  willingness 
than  ever  on  the  part  of  many  persons  to 
do  a  real  day’s  work.  Food  is  scarce. 
It  probably  will  be  scarcer.  What  has 
brought  all  this  about?  What  is  likely 
to  happen  in  the  next  few  years?  How 
shall  the  farmer  manage?  What  atti¬ 
tude  shall  we  take  to  these  questions? 

You  are  not  too  young  to  think  about 
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these  things.  I  know  that  you  do  think 
about,  them  more  than  anyone  realizes, 
but  you  don’t  often  say  what  you  think 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  Here  in 
Our  Page  no  one  is  going  to  laugh  at  you 
— when  we  laugh  it  is  with  each  other 
over  a  good  joke.  We  all  want  to  find 
out  what  we  really  think,  to  check  our 
ideas  with  the  ideas  of  others.  If  we 
are  frank  and  earnest  and  honest  and 


Betty  D.,  a  Virginia  Girl  and  Her 
l n terests 

It  Is  a  Very  Well-behaved  Pig.  Don’t 
You  Think  So? 

broad-minded  then  we  will  grow  through 
the  experience.  Anyway  let’s  have  some 
letters,  boys ! 


For  Older  Girls,  Too 

All  that  I  have  said  to  the  boys  ap¬ 
plies  just  as  much  to  you  girls,  too.  You 
will  soon  be  taking  your  places  in  homes 
and  communities,  and  voting  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  elections.  Many  of  you  will  have  a 
share  in  producing — all  will  have  to  use 
food  and  clothing  and  house  furnishings. 
There  are  many  real  questions  that  we 
can  talk  about  here  on  Our  Fage  that 
will  help  us  all  to  better,  fuller,  more 
efficient  and  happier  living.  Don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write. 


A  Rainy  Day 

1  have  written  most  of  Our  Page  this 
time  on  a  real  rainy  day.  The  rain  be¬ 
gan  very  gently  last  night,  just  at  supper 
time.  All  night  it  fell  more  and  more 
steadily.  At  morning  chore  time  it  was 
pouring  and  not  for  a  minute  all  day  has 
it  stopped. 

Don’t  you  like  such  a  day  once  in  a 
while?  What  do  you  do  with  yourselves 
when  it  rains  for  a  whole  day?  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  describe  a  rainy  day  in 
the  One-Day  Letters  that  I  suggested  last 
time.  Don’t  forget  to  try  your  hand  at 
this.  Next  month  I  want  to  print  some 
of  these  letters. 

So  good-bye  once  more !  Address  your 
letters  to  me  in  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  street.  New  York 
Gity.  and  I  will  get  them  all. 


Girl  and  Juke 

A  Promising  Young  Lamb  and  Its  New  Jersey  Owner 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Decoration  DAY.-^Sueh  a  flay  as  we 
had  of  it  down  at  tin*  old  church  on  Sunday, 
Decoration  Day.  The  Parson  and  George 
and  Closson  drove  down  good  and  early 
in  the  morning — 12  miles — and  rang  the 
old  bell  to  let  them  know  we  had  opened 
for  the  day.  No  man  need  toll  the  bell 
for  the  Parson  telling  him  when  to  begin 
church.  We  will  begin  when  are  good 
and  ready.  We  are  out  for  the  day,  any¬ 
way.  and  what  does  it  matter?  For  some 


Reddie  and  Her  Babied 

churches  it.  may  be  all  right — to  show  that 
they  are  dying — but  we  do  not  intend  to 
be  lined  up  in  that  class. 

The  Camp  Fire.— We  took  in  some 
more  boys  before  we  got  there,  and  with 
these  we  built  up  a  campfire  by  the  sheds 
and  put  on  a  big  kettle  of  coffee.  The  people 
came  from  all  around,  till  at  noon,  when 
we  began  service,  the  Parson  counted  53. 
The  children  had  prepared  some  singing 
and  pieces  at  the  school-house  during  the 
week.  We  had  a  short  service,  with  a 
talk  about  co-operation.  The  _  Parson 
showed  them  how  that,  in  buying  and 
solliug  together,  sometimes  you  made, 
most  generally  you  did,  but  sometimes 
you  might  lose.  Then  the  tost  came — * 
to  see  if  they  would  still  hold  together. 
During  the  services  the  Parson  appointed 
a  committee  to  look  after  the  co-operative 
buying  of  potato  spray.  Some  men  who 
had  never  been  in  the  church  before  be¬ 
gan  to  .sit  up  and  take  notice.  Potter 
spray  at  about  half  what  it  cost  at  the 
stores  was  a  thing  they  were,  looking  for. 
When  this  committee  sent  in  the  names 
and  the  amount  each  wanted,  the  Parson 
noticed  these  men’s  nano's  on  the  list. 
Just  after  the  regular  service  we  had  a 
baptismal  service.  And  before  we  went 
home  there  was  still  another.  The  next 
on  the  program  was  dinner.  Such  a 
nice  time  we  had — all  eating  about  the 
church  rooms.  The  old  folks  sat  down 
first  and  the  boys  on  the  church  lawn 
were  bavin"  a  spirited  game  of  baseball. 
The  Parson  brought  the  hall  and  bats 
along.  It.  was  a  soft,  ball  that  would  not 
seriously  hurt  anyone.  Perhaps,  with  the 
children  at  least,  the  heart  of  the  dinner 
might  have  been  found  in  the  three-gallon 
freezer  of  ice  cream  that  the  Parson  had 
brought  along.  Fveryone  of  the  30  who 
ate  had  two  good,  big  saucers  of  it.  When 
had  any  of  these  little  children,  down 
from  the  Lonely  Road,  tasted  ice  cream 
before.? 

The  Exercises. — After  the  dinner  we 
all  marched  down  to  the  church  cemetery 
and  had  our  speaking  and  singing  by  the 
children.  After  this  program  we  had  the 
County  Club  leader  make  an  address  to 
us.  lie  gave  ns  a  good  talk,  and  urged 
us  all  to  raise  as  much  food  as  we  could. 
We  decorated  the  soldier’s  graves  and 
about  all  the  other  graves  of  the  little 
cemetery.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
those  people  and  all  those  children  down 
there  by  the  woods.  The  Parson  counted 
70  here.  There  was  not  a  house  in  sight 
of  the  place  anywhere.  “Are  there  any 
native  Americans  here?”  the  Parson  heard 
a  mau  ask.  “I  do  not  know  of  any,” 
came  the  answer.  P»nt  then  there  were 
a  few.  The  County-Club-loader-speaker- 
of-the-dav  was  one,  and  lie  is  a  deacon 
of  a  village  Congregational  church.  Tie 
had  his  two  girls  with  him.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  next  time  he  comes  he 
may  leave  the  girls  at  home.  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  after  a  hearty  dinner  of 
notato  salad,  sandwiches,  cake,  rhubarb 
pie.  coffee,  icc  cream  and  chewing  gum. 
they  begin  to  have  leanings  toward  the 
Episcopal  “method,”  if  not  to  the  “faith.” 

Just  Helping. — During  the  services 
today  the  Parson  announced  that  that 
church  stood  there  to  help  everybody  in 
any  way  it  could.  It.  would  do  anything 
in  a  religious  line  or  in  an  economical 
line.  It  would  buy  anything  for  them 
or  sell  anything  for  them.  Some  surely 
took  the  Parson  at  his  word,  for  in  the 
afternoon  another  baby  was  brought,  in 
to  be  baptized.  One  woman  wanted  four 
pigs  sold  for  her.  and  one  man  wanted  a 
horse-rake  bought  for  him.  The  Parson 
looked  after  the  first  desire  immediately. 
Since  then  he  has  sold  the  four  pigs,  and 
will  bring  them  back  and  deliver  them 
when  he  goes  down  next  Sunday.  Tie  is 
on  the  track  of  a  horse-rake.  This  week, 
having  got  the  planting  pretty  well  done, 
the  Parson  got  at  the  old  Ford.  It  has  not 
been  out  since  last  October — a  good  rest. 
Monday  was  a  holiday,  and  the  boys 


helped  in  great  shape.  We  scraped  it 
and  cleaned  it  and  painted  it  and  did  a 
lot  of  repairing  on  it.  The  rear  fenders 
were  quite  gone,  and  we  took  them  off 
and  threw  them  away.  No  new  ones  cau 
be  bought,  around  here  now ;  in  fact,  all 
Ford  parts  are.  hard  to  get.  With  no  top 
and  no  fenders.  Mrs.  Parson  will  probably 
leave  her  now  Spring  hat  at  home.  We 
had  to  buy  a  new  radiator,  but  the  old  one 
had  stood  for  nine  years,  and  really  did 
not  owe  us  much.  We  got  the  “old  boat.” 
as  the  ho.vs  call  her,  out  on  the  road  to¬ 
night,  and  she  felt  like  a  calf  just  let  out 
to  pasture  in  the  Spring. 

REDDIE. — In  the  picture  you  will  see 
some  of  “Reddie V’  babies.  Poor  Reddie 
raised  some  wonderful  babies — for  size 
and  fatness  the  wonder  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Rut  much  feeding  and  little  exer¬ 
cise  were  too  much  for  her  health.  Just 
before  taking  tlmni  away  she  was  taken 
with  paralysis  in  tin*  hind  limbs.  The 
Parson  has  since  learned  that  this  is  quite 
apt  to  happen  in  such  cases.  That  very 
night  the  Parson  found  about  such  a  case 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  got  her  out  on  the 
grass  gouud  and  she  gradually  recovered. 
She  is  now  lying  in  a  mudhole  over  by 
the  brook.  We  sold  six  pigs  for  $  >2.  and 
have  one  left  for  ou ’■selves.  “Reddie”  has 
always  been  called  Shelley’s  pig,  so  he 
had  this  money  and  has  felt  very  happy 
over  it.  Reddie  herself  will  probably 
grace  the  pork  barrel  in  the  Fall,  as  she 
might  quite  likely  lie  afflicted  this  way 
again. 

The  Better  Way. — There  is  certainly 
more  than  one  way  in  which  to  speak  of 


the  live  things  on  the  farm.  “Old  Sow” 
would  designate  what  is  meant,  but  why 
not  Reddie  or  Mamma  Piggie?  As  her 
fat  children  were  scampering  about  sin- 
lay  there  all  used  up — all  her  life  and 
vigor  gone  into  them.  The  Parson  would 
scratch  her  and  talk  to  her  and  must 
upon  many  things.  And  there  in  the  pond 
would  be  Mamma  Goosie  and  Baby 
Goosie,  and  in  the  barn  doorway  sits 
Mamma  Kittle,  winking  in  the  sun,  and 
down  in. the  brook  is  the  cunuingest  tiling 
of  all — Mamma  Duckie  and  her  babies. 

Great  Excitement. — There  was  great 
excitement  in  the  Parson’s  family  today. 
Mrs.  Parson  was  washing  on  the  back 
porch,  and  the  Parson  was  doing  up  the 
morning  dishes,  when  a  great  cry  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  the  hack  door.  One  of  the 
little  mallard  (wild)  ducks  had  been 
missing  for  some  time,  and  the  boys 
feared  for  lu*r  safety.  If  she  wasn’t  right 
under  the  back  porch  with  eight  lovely 
little  babies.  It  was  one  on  the  boys. 
She  had  laid  there  and  set  there  for  four 
weeks,  and  they  never  knew  it.  Sit  was 
so  tickled  when  she  came  to  dinner  and 
the  family  was  all  over  swimming  on  the 
brook  T  The  other  mamma  duckie  is  sit¬ 
ting  somewhere  down  in  the  swamp,  the 
boys  not  being  able  to  find  her.  The 
Parson  might  add  that  for  cunning  and 
beauty  these  little  ducks  hold  first  prize, 
but  as  mortgage-lifters  he  would  by  no 
means  recommend  them.  As  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  just  00  this  minute  (June  11), 
he  does  not  think  swimming  will  hurt. 


The  Geese. — Little  Clossie  feels  quite 
well  satisfied  with  his  goose  money,  and 
they  are  still  laying.  He  has  sold  about 
$18  worth  of  eggs  and  baby  goslings, 
mostly  eggs.  If  he  should  get  $20  from 
the  three  geese,  it  would  represent  a  fair 
profit  for  keeping  them.  During  the 
Winter  they  have  to  have  a  little  corn, 
but  the  rest  of  the  season  it  really  costs 
nothing  to  keep  them.  They  love  oyster 
shells  when  laying,  and  probably  would 
lay  some  more  eggs  with  plenty  of  hen 
dry  mash,  but  we  seldom  bother  to  feed 
it  to  them — it  costs  too  much  now.  We 
expect  to  nluek  the  down  feathers  from 
all  three  of  them  tomorrow,  as  the  boys 
assure  the  Parson  that  they  are  just 
ready  to  fall  out,  anyway. 

Those  Woot,  Trousers. — The  oldest 
boy  is  counting  on  some  wool  trousers — 
real  wool  at  that.  Today  the  County 
Agent  came  and  helped  him  shear  the  two 
sheep.  The  boy  will  not  need  any  help 
next  time,  as  he  got  along  first  rate.  The 
two  fleeces  certainly  looked  nice.  This 
county  is  expeetd  to  produce  about,  two 
tons  of  wool  this  year.  This  is  four  times 
what  it  produced  a  few  years  ago.  The 
wool  is  all  pooled  together  and  sold 
through  the  Farm  Bureau.  About  200 
pounds  of  the  Camp  Boys’  wool  this  year 
is  going  to  be  taken  to  the  factory  and 
there  washed  and  made  into  cloth  and 
brought  back  to  the  boys  for  them  to  have 
made  into  clothes.  When  every  sheep 
means  more  nice  all-wool  cloth  in  the 
home,  there  will  be  a  real  tendency  to 
raise  more  sheep.  Our  sheep  and  lambs 
have  attracted  no  end  of  attention  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  most  everybody  wants 
to  buy  them.  One  never  wants  to  get 
sheep,  however,  t|ll  they  have  good  fences 
to  hold  them. 

Changed  Churches. — Even  churches 
do  change,  though  it  takes  a  good  while 
to  do  it.  The  Parson  has  returned  from 
a  church  convention.  It  happened  that 


the  last  church  convention  held  in  church 
was  just  about  100  years  ago.  At  that 
convention  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
a  spirited  discussion  of  the  place  of  the 
so-called  “aute-coimnuniou”  service  in 
morning  worship.  One  hundred  years 
later,  what  did  the  church  talk  about? 
Outside  of  routine  matters  the  chief  top¬ 
ics  were  the  matter  of  the  salmon  can¬ 
nery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River, 
in  Alaska,  the  matter  of  food  production 
and  big  gardens,  I  he  condition  of  the 
almshouses  in  the  Stale,  and  what  could 
be  done  about  it,  and  child  welfare  as 
related  to  the  county  homes,  homes  for 
feeble-minded.  Quite  a  sum  of  money 
was  voted  for  instruction  among  the  par¬ 
ishes  on  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
Thus  have  the  times  changed,  and  the 
churches  are  falling  inlo  the  right  spirit. 
Ta*t.  us  hope  the  country  churches  will 
not  be  last  to  get  into  line. 

Another  Change.  —  Another  change 
can  be  seen  in  the  churches,  and  the 
faster  it  comes  the  better.  The  Parson 
was  at  a  meeting  where  were  gathered 
ministers  of  four  denominations.  At  one 
stage  of  the  game  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  five  minutes,  so  that  the  Baptists 
could  meet  in  o-’c  corner  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  other  and  the  Methodists 
in  another  am  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
other.  Then  each  denomination  chose  a 
member  to  act  on  a  committee  for  the 
consolidation  of  churches  in  small  vil¬ 
lages  where  there  now  are  far  too  many. 
How  this  will  work  out  remains  to  l>e 
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seen.  But  it  is  a  start  In  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  something  will  come  of  it. 
There  are  13  such  instances  of  consolida¬ 
tion  in  this  State  now — all  working  along 
fine.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  an  unlucky 
number.  Tn  one  case  an  Episcopal  and 
Congregational  church  have  joined  hands, 
and  still  the  world  moves. 

That  Smoke-House. — The  Parson  ap¬ 
preciates  the  kindly  advice  of  a  woman 
given  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  to  the  smoke¬ 
house  difficulty.  Y’es,  he  has  used  a  bar¬ 
rel  often,  and  his  father  used  one  before 
him.  This  year  the  barrel  was  put  on 
top  of  a  box,  thus  keeping  the  meat  far? 
ther  from  the  heat,  as  all  the  books  say 
you  should  do.  Last  week  the  Parson 
got  out  the  last  ham.  It  was  a  fine,  big 
one  of  the  Berkshire  brand.  He  would 
smoke  it  to  a  turn,  or  to  a  brown  and 
certainly  to  delicious  flavor.  He  put,  the 
coals  and  some  firebrands  that  would 
have  turned  Samson  green  wi  h  envy  into 
an  old  coal  hod  and  put  under  the  ham. 
He  put  the  bran  sacks  over  it  and  went 
hoeing  sweet  corn,  with  the  birds  singing 
in  his  heart  and  on  the  clover.  Mrs. 
Parson  was  washing  dishes.  She  kept 
hearing  a  cracking  and  a  roaring  noise. 
At  last  she  looked.  The  whole  of  that 
smoke-house  was  afire,  and  seven  times 
hotter  than  that  place  Daniel  was  put 
into,  and  that  was  seven  times  hotter 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated.  A  pipe¬ 
less  furnace  agent  ought  to  have  seen  it. 
A  terrific  scream  brought  the  Parson  from 
the  field.  He  ran  faster  to  save  that,  ham 
than  he  lias  run  for  many  a  day.  Cnlike 
Daniel,  the  smell  of  fire  was  decidedly 
upon  it.  and  it  was  not.  only  badly  singed, 
but  partly  cooked  as  well.  Y’es,  the  Par¬ 
son  still  thinks  he  needs ‘a  smoke-house 
that  will  not  catch  afire. 

Diploma  Time. — And  this  is  diploma 
time  of  year,  and  the  Parson  has  been  to 
his  divinity  school  commencement.  They 
had  him  sit  for  a  picture  with  the  faculty 
of  the  school.  Some  company,  for  once! 
lie  has  been  giving  a  course  in  this 
school.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  the 
students  asked  him  what  the  name  of  the 
course  was.  “It  is  a  course  in  ‘gump¬ 
tion’,”  said  the  Parson.  The  attendance 
upon  this  course  was  unusually  large. 
They  wanted  the  Parson  to  march  in  the 
procession  and  wear  a  long,  black  gown 
and  a  “hood”  hanging  down  his  back,  but 
he  decided  to  keep  his  cultivator  stride  iu 
the  background,  and  so  sat  back  with 
Mrs.  Parson. 

Diplomas. — As  they  gave  out  the  di¬ 
plomas  the  Parson  mused  on  the  number 
that  had  been  handed  t<>  him  in  times  past, 
and  what  had  ever  became  of  them.  None 
of  them  was  purposely  thrown  away,  and 
yet  only  one  out  of  the  six  seems  to  be  in 
existence.  That  one  Mrs.  Parson  found 
up  in  the  attic  one  day  and  slipped  it 
into  a  frame,  and  it  hangs  on  the  study 
wall.  The  whole  of  them  would  have 
made  quite  a  showing  on  the  wall — 
three  of  them  were  great,  big  ones,  and 
really  the  Parson  ought  to  have  looked 
out  for  them. 

The  Maternity  Hospital. — The  Par¬ 
son  has  just  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  let¬ 
ter  in  which  the  writer  advocates  going 
to  the  hospital  in  maternity  cases.  This 
is  all  very  well,  and  many  about  here 
do  it.  Mrs  Parson  much  prefers  to  be  at 
home  if  any  help  can  be  secured.  She 
never  wants  to  be  away  from  her  other 
babies  a  minute,  and  the  Parson  doesn’t 
know  what  would  happen  if  they  were 
away  from  lier.  As  for  most  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  ideas  about  feeding  babies  just  a 
minute,  and  letting  them  cry  their  heads 
off  rather  than  cuddle  them  and  love  them 
a  little,  these  Mrs.  Parson  despises  with 
a  vehemence  that  no  words  can  describe. 
Then.  too.  let  the  Parson  add  a  word  of 
council  to  this  good  mother :  Be  sure 
you  get  your  own  baby.  One  of  our 
friends  had  a  baby  brought  to  her  in  the 
night  which  she  refused  to  own.  and  after 
much  argument  they  brought  another. 
Mrs.  Person  has  never  believed  this  one 
was  the  mother’s  own  baby,  either.  We 
know  of  another  case  where  a  good  Yan¬ 
kee  me  ther.  unusually  white  and  pale, 
was  rather  startled  when  she  looked  down 
at  the  nursing  baby  they  had  just  brought 
her  and  saw  it  was  as  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades!  It  was  a  colored  baby  belonging 
over  in  the  next  ward. 


Origin  of  American  Negroes 

Can  you,  tell  me  the  origin  of  the 
negroes  now  living  in  America?  Where 
did  their  ancestors  come  from,  and  ay 
there  any  pure-blooded  negroes  left?  We 
hear  them  spoken  of  as  “Africans,”  hut 
evidently  there  may  be  as  wide  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  natives  of  different  parts  o’f 
Africa  as  between  people  from  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Louisiana.  J.  b. 

The  following  report  is  made  by  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Ethnology.  This  gives  the  origin  of 
most  of  our  black  people.  There  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  “pure-bloods”  loft : 

The  negroes  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
rive  their  negro  ancestry  chh'fly  from  the 
native  tribes  of  the  West  African  coast 
and  back  country  from  about  5°  north  to 
10°  south  of  the  equator,  including  the 
region  of  the  lower  Niger  and  Congo  riv¬ 
ers.  Very  few  in  the  United  State  derive 
from  North,  South  or  East  Africa,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  Louisiana,  who  are  in 
part  derived  from  tribes  of  the  Senegal 
and  Upper  Niger  regions,  brought  over  by 
the  French  colonists.  A  l.ugc  part  of  the 
negroes  of  Brazil  descend  from  tribes  ot 
the  Zambesi  region  and  Mozambique  ot 
East  Africa.  The  proportion  of  white  ad¬ 
mixture  is  very  large,  .with  a  less  propor¬ 
tion  of  Indian  and  other  blood. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

Ideas  in  Organdie. — In  the  first  illus¬ 
tration  two  models  are  shown  in  organdie, 
tins  material  being  especially  in  favor  this 
Summer.  The  dress  at  the  left  was 
Havana  brown  organdie,  the  trimming 
sand-color  in  the  same  material.  The 
drees  itself  was  perfectly  plain  with  set- 
in  sleeves.  The  trimming  consisted  of  a 
long  broad  scarf  of  sand-colored  organdie, 
passing  over  the  shoulders  and  drawn  in 
at  the  waist  like  a  fichu,  then  hanging 
down  in  two  long  ends  in  front.  The 
folded  girdle  was  also  of  the  organdie. 
In  the  original  the  scarf  was  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  piece,  but  it  would  be  quite  prac¬ 
tical  to  have  the  fichu  separate,  and  the 
scarf  ends  attached  to  the  skirt  like  a 
tunic,  the  seam  being  covered  by  the 
girdle.  This  would  enable  one  to  have 
the  skirt  closing  a  little  at  the  side,  under 
the  scarf  ends,  instead  of  directly  in  front. 
The  trimming  consists  of  square  blocks 
of  brown  organdie,  applied  on  in  groups 
of  five,  one  in  the  center  and  one  at  each 
corner.  These  were  simply  stitched  on 
flat  and  then  finished  with  a  line  of  chain- 
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Two  Styles  in  Organdie 

stitch.  'Phe  cuffs  of  sand-color  had  a 
similar  trimming.  This  dress  is  so  simple 
that  any  plain  pattern  may  be  used  for 
it,  but  the  trimming  makes  it  surprisingly 
good-looking.  The  same  idea  was  very 
pretty  in  dotted  swise,  dark  blue  with 
white  dots,  the  white  organdie  scarf  in 
this  case  having  applied  blocks  of  old  rose 
for  the  trimming. 

Organdie  With  Tunic. — The  second 
dress,  at  the  right,  is  organdie  also — a 
plain  skirt,  gathered  tunic  and  plain 
waist  fastened  invisibly  under  the  arm. 
It  was,  however,  a  particularly  dainty 
model,  being  orchid-color,  trimmed  with 
puffings  of  white  Brussels  net.  The  tunic 
had  two  puffings  of  the  net  set  in.  with 
tucks  between,  the  short  sleeves  and 
round  neck  being  finished  with  net  puff¬ 
ings  also.  The  folded  girdle  was  of  the 
organdie.  This  dress  would  be  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  black  for  a  wearer  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  Mourning  clothes  always  seem  ex¬ 
tra  oppressive  in  Summer,  and  one  can¬ 
not  always  meet  with  pretty  styles  in 
inexpensive  materials.  This  dress,  made 
in  black  organdie  with  black  net  puffings, 
would  be  very  attractive.  In  this  case 
we  would  have  a  fold  of  white  lisse  in 
both  neck  and  sleeves;  this  is  now  worn 
with  the  deepest  mourning,  and  is  much 
more  becoming  than  unrelieved  black.  If 
preferred,  insertions  of  black  imitation 
Chantilly  lace  could  be  used  instead  of 
the  net  puffings  in  the  tunic. 

White  and  Yellow. — The  little  girl’s 
frock  in  the  second  picture  is  one  of  the 
popular  combinations  of  white  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  skirt,  with  broad  box  pleat  in 
front,  the  remainder  kilted,  is  heavy  cot¬ 
ton  with  linen  finish,  in  buttercup  yellow. 
The  plain  little  blouse  is  white  lawn, 
with  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  the  yellow 
material.  These  are  all  edged  with  but¬ 
tonholing  in  black.  The  panel  front  of 
the  collar  was  trimmed  with  six  square 
blocks  embroidered  in  black  with  white 
center;  from  the  center  of  each  a  white 
ball  hung  on  a  little  cord.  We  see  these 
balls  used  a  great  deal  on  children’s  wash 
dresses. 

Bute  Dotted  Swiss. — The  dress  in  the 
center  is  dotted  Swiss,  dark  blue  with  a 
white  dot.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain 
model,  but  had  a  panel  of  white  organdie 
extending  all  the  way  down  the  front  of 
both  waist  and  skirt.  The  closing  down 
the  center  was  bound  with  the  blue 
Swiss,  and  the  collar  and  cuffs  were 
bound  also.  The  skirt  had  three  narrow 
hands  of  white  organdie  let  in  around 
tlie  lnps,  but  no  other  trimming;  the 
girdle  was  white  organdie,  tied  in  a  flat 
bow  at  the  back.  This  dress  was  cool, 
pretty  and  practical,  and  if  the  panel 

ront.  collar  and  cuffs  were  removable 
they  could  be  laundered  separately  more 

;  ,Vn  .tbau  tlu'  dark  swiss.  The  same 

•.  Is  .Pretty  and  fashionable  in  brown 
Swiss  with  white  dots. 

.  ;®LTow  Bingham. — The  dress  at  the 

ght  was  an  odd  and  pretty  stvle  in 
yeffow  check  gingham.  The  waist  was 

th  "/’•  l  '  ”,as-  ni,d  was  long-waisted ; 
tne  skirt  was  joined  to  it  in  outstanding 
pleats  or  flutiugs,  wider  at  the  sides,  so 
to  eve  the  Stvupsh  oanier  effect.  The 
toils  ot  these  punier  pleats  were  finished 


with  a  little  white  frill,  which  continued 
down  the  side  seam  of  the  skirt.  The 
deep  pointed  bib  collar,  fastening  at  the 
back  (where  the  waist  also  fastened)  was 
of  white  organdie,  bordered  with  two 
little  frills;  the  black  tie,  brought  around 
underneath,  passed  through  two  slots,  and 
tied  in  front.  There  was  a  narrow  black 
belt,  and  the  short  sleeves  were  finished 
with  a  frilled  cuff.  This  dress  was  as 
expensive  as  Summer  silks  used  to  be, 
but  gingham  is  no  longer  an  humble 
fabric,  in  cotton  goods,  gingham,  organ¬ 
die  and  swiss  are  the  leading  favorites 
this  Summer,  though  voile  is  still  freely 
used.  While  we  do  not  have  a  pattern 
exactly  like  this  yellow  dress,  there  is  a 
pattern.  0080,  of  a  long-waisted  dress, 
with  the  skirt  joined  on  this  way,  sizes 
10  and  IS  years,  shown  on  page  1112. 

Notes  and  Novelties.  —  Openwork 
stockings  are  again  with  us.  usually  in 
large  cobwebby  patterns  quite  different 
from  the  lace  stripes  formerly  worn. 
Among  new  low  shoes  are  many  style 
with  ankle  straps,  some  plain  straps  tied 
with  a  ribbon  bow,  others  fancy  straps 
cut  into  openwork.  With  lace  stockings 
these  make  very  conspicuous  footwear. 

We  have  had  several  requests  for  a 
pattern  for  refooting  stockings.  We  can 
now  supply  this  pattern,  994S,  price  20 
cents.  It  shows  two  styles  of  doing  the 
work,  and  comes  in  sizes  G,  7,  8,  9  and 
10  inches. 

One  dress  of  canary  yellow  organdie 
was  given  a  novel  touch  by  a  girdle  of 
vivid  American  Beauty  color.  The  dress 
had  a  tunic  and  frilled  fichu.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Beauty  girdle  had  one  sash  end  of 
the  same  color,  and  one  of  canary  color. 
The  ribbon  was  grosgrain,  about  two 
inches  broad,  with  a  fancy  picot  edge, 
and  the  sash  ends;  were  placed  atone  side 
of  the  front. 

A  group  of  children’s  dress  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  shop  displayed  different  styles  in 
brown  swiss  with  white  dots.  They 
were  very  cool-looking. 

Broad-brimmed  hats  in  all  styles  of 
colored  straw  are  shown  in  both  plain 
and  fancy  weaves.  They  are  usually 
trimmed  with  a  wreath,  frequently  of 
mixed  flowers.  Old-fashioned  -wreaths  of 
“field  flowers” — buttercups,  daisies,  corn¬ 
flowers,  clover,  poppies,  etc.,  are  again 
in  favor. 

Cherries  in  weird  and  extraordinary 
color  combinations — purple,  blue,  ma¬ 
genta,  jade,  etc.,  are  seen  on  many  small 
hats.  Wreaths  or  clusters  of  black  cher¬ 
ries  without  foliage  are  smart-looking  on 
all-black  hats. 

We  have  seen  some  dress  skirts  of 
printed  chiffon  or  chiffon  voile  lined 
throughout  with  Brussels  net — the  first 
lined  skirts  we  have  seen  for  a  loug  time. 
However,  the  dress  material  was  so  gauzy 
that  some  reinforcement  was  needed. 

Many  of  the  gingham  dresses  are  again 
seen  with  tie-around  bodices,  giving  a 
fichu  effect  in  front,  while  the  ends  are 
brought  around  to  the  back,  and  looped 


Yellow  Lincnc,  Dotted  Swiss  and  Gingham 


or  tied  in  a  bow.  Others  have  a  sash  of 
the  gingham,  tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the 
back.  Misses’  gingham  dresses  at  $10.73 
to  $19.73  will  sound  expensive  to  those 
who  used  to  rely  upon  gingham  for  cheap 
and  durable  children’s  clothes. 


Macaroni  and  the  Other  Paste  Foods 

Macaroni  and  the  other  members  of  the 
paste  food  family  make  good  substitutes 
for  potatoes  because  of  their  large  starch 
content.  They  are  truly  delicious,  too.  if 
they  are  well  cooked  in  boiling  salted 
water  so  that  they  are  not  pasty.  Cook¬ 
ing  in  a  tireless  cooker  improves  macaroni. 

Macaroni  with  Cheese. — Boil  one-fourth 
pound  of  macaroni  and  cut  it  in  desired 
lengths.  Chop  one-fourth  pound  of  cheese. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish  with 
the  boiled  macaroni;  dot  with  a  few  bits 
of  butter  and  a  sprinkling  of  cheese,  salt 
and  pepper,  then  another  layer  of  maca¬ 
roni,  and  so  on  until  all  the  ingredients 
are  used,  having  the  la  “-  layer  cheese. 
Cover  with  bread  crumb  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  20  minutes. 

Macaroni  with  Vegetable  Sauce. — Boil 
three-fourths  pound  of  macaroni  in  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water.  l’ut  in  a  saucepan 
three  tnhVsn<>o>*s  of  butter  and  three 
tablespoons  of  s'lad  oil;  .old  two  diced 


onions,  one-third  cup  diced  carrots,  one-  | 
half  cup  diced  turnips  and  1  y»  cups  diced 
celery  :  let  cook  gently  until  tender.  Then 
add  one  cup  tomato  juice,  three-fourths 
cup  each  canned  peas  and  string  beans 
and  one  minced  green  pepper,  and  simmer 
a  few  minutes  longer.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Arrange  the 
macaroni  in  a  deep  serving  dish,  pom- 
over  the  sauce  (which  should  be  thick) 
and  cover  thickly  with  grated  cheese. 
Serve  as  the  main  dish  of  a  meal  with 
lettuce  and  French  dressing  and  stewed 
or  canned  fruit. 

Macaroni  and  Dried  Beef. — Break  EDA 
cups  macaroni  in  one-inch  pieces  and  cook 
in  one  quart  of  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender.  Drain  well  and  put  a  layer  of  it 
in  a  baking  dish,  then  add  a  layer  of  dried 
beef  broken  in  small  pieces  and  repeat 
until  the  macaroni  is  all  used.  You  will 
need  about  one-fourth  pound  of  dried 
beef.  Mix  together  1  *4  cups  of  milk,  one 
egg,  slightly  beaten,  two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  white  pepper  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  onion  salt.  Pour  over 
the  macaroni  and  bake  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Serve  as  the  main  dish 
of  a  meal  with  catsup  or  stewed  tomatoes. 

Spaghetti  T.oaf. — Melt  1%  tablespoons 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan  ;  stir  in  1  *4  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  three-fourths  teaspoon 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  paprika  ;  gradually  add 
IV2  cups  of  milk,  stirring  all  the  time. 
AVhen  this  boils  add  a  cup  of  grated 
cheese,  one  minced  pimiento  and  four  cups 
of  cooked  spaghetti.  Beat  three  eggs ; 
combine  with  the  other  mixture  and  put 
in  a  well-greased  baking  pan  holding  one 
quart.  Set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  firm  in 
the  center.  Serve  as  the  main  dish  of  a 
meal  with  stewed  tomatoes  and  a  plain 
salad  of  lettuce  or  cabbage. 

Homemade  Noodles. — Put  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  on  a  dinner  plate ;  make 
a  well  in  the  center  of  the  flour  and  put 
in  an  egg  well  beaten  and  mix  in  care¬ 
fully  the  flour.  When  the  dough  is  very 
hard  knead  and  work  until  it  becomes 
soft  and  free  from  stickiness.  Boll  out 
in  a  very  thin  sheet ;  place  on  a  clean 
cloth  and  ’hang  in  the  air  until  slightly 
dry  ( about  10  minutes);  then  roll 
slightly,  cut  in  very  thin  slices;  shake 
them  out  and  dry  in  the  sun  or  a  warm 
oven.  When  perfectly  dry  put  in  glass 
jars,  seal  and  place  in  a  dry  closet.  They 
will  keep  a  long  time  and  are  more  deli¬ 
cious  than  the  bought  noodles. 

Fried  Noodles. — Drop  the  dried  noodles 
into  fat  hot  enough  to  brown  a  bit  of 
bread  in  40  counts  and  fry  until  a  golden 
brown.  Drain  on  crumpled  brown  paper 
■  and  serve  with  creamed  chicken. 

Noodles  With  Cottage  Cheese. — rut  one 
pint  of  soupstock  in  a  saucepan  and 
when  boiling  add  two  ounces  of  noodles, 
let  boil  up  again  and  then  simmer  gently 
for  20  minutes.  Melt  two  tablespoons  of 
butter  and  let  brown  slightly ;  add  J/j 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  little  white  pepper. 
When  the  noodles  are  tender,  drain  and 
put  on  a  hot  platter,  sprinkle  over  them 
one  cup  fresh  cottage  cheese,  pour  over 
the  melted  butter  and  send  at  once  to  the 
table. 

Spanish  Snuares. — Make  once  the 
recipe  for  noodles.  When  the  dough  has 
been  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  cut  in  strips 
114  inches  wide  and  then  cut  the  strips 
into  squares.  On  one  corner  of  each 
square  put  a  half  teaspoon  each  of  care¬ 
fully  cooked  spinach  and  cottage  cheese ; 
brush  the  edge  with  egg  white,  turn  over 
the  other  corner  and  press  the  edges  firm¬ 
ly  together.  Put  the  “squares”  into  a 
saucepan,  cover  with  one  pint  of  boiling 
stock  and  simmer  gently  half  an  hour. 
Put  four  good-sized  tomatoes  or  one  cup 
of  stewed  tomatoes  and  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  over  the  fire  to  cook.  Add  a 
little  onion  if  you  like  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  _  Stew  gently  until  about  half 
the  quantity  is  left ;  put  through  a  sieve 
to  remove  the  seeds.  Drain  the  “squares”; 
put  on  a  hot  platter ;  pour  over  the 
tomato  sauce  and  serve  at  once. 

Chicken  Soup  with  Noodles. — To  each 
quart  of  strained  and  well  seasoned 
chicken  broth  add  one  ounce  of  noodles. 
Boil  rapidly  for  five  minutes  and  serve 
at  once.  _ mhs.  f.  w.  stillman. 

The  Effect  of  “Overalls  Clubs” 

In  regard  to  the  overalls,  it  is  a  saving 
to  those  who  have  been  wearing  $30  and 
$60  suits  ;  that  is,  business  men  and  men 
of  wealth.  But  how  about  the  plain 
farmer  who  can’t  afford  anything  but 
overalls?  Won’t  it  cause  the  price  to  go 
so  high  that  he  can’t  afford  to  buy  them? 
What  will  be  do  then?  Demand  makes 
high  prices,  and  everything  is  high  enough. 
It  may  bring  the  price  of  clothing  down 
some,  but  it  won’t  bring  it  down  as  fast 
as  the  price  of  overalls  will  go  up.  If 
those  different  clubs  would  have  one  or 
two  dealers  in  them  and  have  them  under 
obligations  not  to  charge  extortionate 
profit  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  hold 
the  price  down.  At  present  prices  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  for  overalls  and  the 
prices  of  everything  else  he  buys  going 
up,  ami  the  price  of  things  he  has  to  sell 
going  down  or  on  the  standstill,  how  is 
he  going  to  make  it  and  help  to  pay  the 
war  debt  and  pay  for  this  high-priced 
land?  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  our  land  have  to  depend 
on  the  farmer  for  their  living. 

Ohio.  _  C.  D.  HUMPHREY. 

The  effect  of  this  overalls  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  big  cities  has  been  to 
reduce  prices  of  some  grades  of  clothing. 
When  the  dealers  saw  that  the  public 
was  determined  to  do  something  they  cut 
prices  a  little.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  the  price  of  overalls  has  jumped 
up  beyond  all  reason. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  '  Bayer”— Insist! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Save  Your  Money 

*3.98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from,  our  factory 
ami  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
mauy  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  gna  ra  ntee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
ice  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 


QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 


No.  22536 


CO. 

Boston 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  01  HQ 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Big  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  llundlc  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

Sterling  Textile  Mills  Flagg  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


School  of  Horticulture 

( IS  Miles  from  Philadelphia ) 

AMBLER.  PA 

Offers  to  women  attractive  courses  m 
Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening 
and  t'auuing  for  the  month  of  August. 

Write  for  circular 

ELIZABETH  LEIGHTON  LEE,  Director 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  York 


833  West  r.OtL  Street 


1 144 


.Tiuip  2G.  I'.rjit 


<P«  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sheep  in  Apple  Orchard 

Is  it  safe  to  turn  sheep  into  a  young 
apple  orchard?  j.  f.  b. 

Sheep  will  certainly  injure  young  trees 
if  no  protection  is  given.  Sheep  are 
among  the  worst  of  animals  in  this  de¬ 
structive  work. .  If  sheep  are  put  iu  the 
orchard,  something  should  he  done  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  A  high  strip  of  wire  can  be  put 
around  the  tree  for  its  protection,  or 
three  stout  stakes  can  be  driven  into  the 
ground  around  the  tree,  and  woven  wire 
fence  or  barbed  wire  woven  around  it. 
This  will  keep  the  sheep  away  from  the 
trees  and  prevent  injury.  If  the  tree  can 
be  protected  in  this  way  tlie  sheep  will 
do  the  orchard  good. 


Soft  Butter 


and  coal  house,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
cut  the  ground  runners  every  few  days 
all  Summer  t< *  prevent  its  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  place.  And  yet  a  day 
or  so  ago  I  found  a  healthy  plant  growing 
among  my  raspberries.  It'  you  ever  get  it 
on  your  farm  and  it  gets  a  chance  to 
sneak  out  into  the  cultivated  fields,  you 
would  better  sell  and  move  as  soon  as 
possible.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  our  butter?  The  cows  are  out  to 
pasture  and  get  feed  oats,  bran  and  glu¬ 
ten.  The  cream  is  separated  with  a 
water  separator,  the  butter  is  churned  50 
minutes,  but  comes  soft.  I  work  it  until 
I  get  no  more  whey  from  it  and  salt  it. 
about  tablespoon  to  pound  of  butter,  but 
when  packed  in  crock  it  never  gets  glossy 
and  hard.  It  sometimes  has  a  musty 
taste.  All  utensils  are  kept  clean.  How 
long  should  cream  he  kept  before  churn¬ 
ing?  MRS.  J.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

Your  trouble  with  butter  coming  soft  is 
probably  due  to  using  too  high  a  churn¬ 
ing  temperature,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  try  a  few  degrees  lower.  The 
churning  temperature  should,  however,  be 
varied  so  that  the  butter  will  come  in 
30  to  -10  minutes.  If  cream  is  churned 
at  too  high  a  temperature  it  will  come 
quickly  and  usually  be  soft.  .Tust  before 
churning,  the  cream  should  be  held  at  or 
below  the  churning  tempera ttiiV  for  a  few 
hours,  so  that  the  fat  may  harden.  If 
this  is  not  tjone  the  buffer  is  likely  to  be 
soft  and  difficult  to  handle.  Where  but¬ 
ter  comes  soft  it  may  be  hardened  some 
by  using  a  lift  It*  colder  wash  water  and 
allowing  the  blitter  to  remain  in  the.  water 
longer.  T.  E.  w. 

The  Old-fashioned  Rennet 

Some  months  ago  1  read  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  preparing  rennet  at  home.  I 
have  not  noticed  many  answers.  My 
mother  was  a  noted  clieosemaker  before 
cheese  factories  were  known,  and  I  can 
give  her  method  of  preparing  it: 

After  the  stomach  of  a  calf  was 
emptied  of  the  curdled  milk  it  contained 
it  was  washed  out  in  several  cool  waters, 
then  put  in  a  large  earthen  howl,  half¬ 
full  or  more  of  coarse  salt.  The  salt  was 
thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  flesh,  both 
sides.  It  was  turned  and  rubbed  again 
each  day  for  about  a  week,  until  pickled, 
ft  was  then  drawn  over  a  small  limb  of 
a  tree,  about  the  size  and  something  the 
shape  of  a  two-tin ed  pitchfork.  These 
limbs  were  selected  during  the  year  as 
they  were  found  iu  the  brush  of  the  trees 
cut  for  fuel.  After  stretching  the  rennet 
it  was  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  place, 
and  after  it  became  thoroughly  dried,  tied 
up  iu  a  tight  bag.  As  it  was  incrusted 
with  salt,  there  was  no  danger  of  it.  being 
attacked  my  insects.  For  use  in  making 
obese  a  small  piece  was  cut  off  and  soaked 
in  a  cup  of  warm  water  overnight. 

L.  E.  W. 


Thunderstorms  and  Sour  Milk 

Many  people  believe  that  thunderstorms 
cause  the  souring  of  milk,  because  they 
lyive  had  such  trouble  right  after  thunder¬ 
storms.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
for  there  is  only  one  thing  that  causes 
milk  to  sour,  namely,  the  action  of  bac¬ 
teria  on  milk  sugar.  The  only  relation 
a  thunderstorm  may  have  is  that  usually 
just  previous  to  such  storms  there  is  si 
“spell”  of  hot  weather,  during  which  if 
is  more  difficult  to  keep  milk  cool,  and 
consequently  bacteria  develop  more  rap¬ 
idly,  causing  the  milk  to  sour  more  quick¬ 
ly.  If  milk  is  produced  under  clean 
sanitary  conditions,  cooled  promptly  to 
as  near  40  deg.  F.  as  possible  (at  least 
below  50  deg.  F.)  and  held  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  a  thunderstorm  will  not  affect  j 
it  iu  the  least.  T.  E.  w. 


Burial  as  “Cure”  for  Poisoning 

At  my  early  home  mountain  laurel  was 
common,  and  every  year  more  or  less 
sheep  poisoned  from  eating  it.  The 
standard  remedy  there  was  t<>  dig  a  hole 
and  bury  the  sheep  up  to  its  neck,  leaving 
it  two  days.  A  fair  proportion  recov¬ 
ered.  Perhaps  Dr.  Alexander  can  tell 
whether  there  is  any  virtue  in  this  earth 
bath,  or  whether  it  was  nonsense. 

New  Jersey.  w.  w.  h. 

The  effect  of  such  burial  may  be  to 
keep  down  fever  and  act  as  a  sort  of 
“sweat  bath”  ;  but  we  scarcely  think  such 
treatment  would  save  a  severely  poisoned 
sheep.  A  certain  number  of  untreated 
sheep  would  be  likely  to  recover,  while 
some  would  survive  despite  treatment, 
and  other  perhaps  get  better  in  disgust 
or  to  escape  further  handling  by  man. 
Seriously,  however,  it  may  he  stated  that 
the  alien'd  “cures”  probably  were  merely 
incidental  tlie  recoveries  actually  being 
attributable  to  the  natural  resistant  anil 
recuperative  powers  of  the  animals.  Wo 
can  advance  no  practical  experience  in 
this  connection,  but  would  suggest  that 
the  only  way  of  determining  the  actual 
merits  of  the  treatment  would  be  to  apply 
it  to  a  number  of  poisoned  sheep  and 
leave  a  like  number  untreated  to  serve 
as  “checks.”  Meanwhile  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  many  sufferers  from  varied 
complaints,  some  of  which  doubtless  are 
mental  rather  than  physical,  allege  that 
they  have  been  miraculously  cured  by 
wallowing  in  thick,  hot  mud.  while  as 
many  more  say  they  have  been  similarly 
benefited  by  rolling  in  snow,  wading  in 
dew.  plunging  into  ice  water  or  suffering 
tortures  caused  by  caustic  plaster  applied 
to  the  small  of  their  backs.  Glowing 
testimonials  readily  can  be  had  from  de¬ 
luded  p  .sons  for  the  absurdest  dope  pos¬ 
sible  of  perpetration,  and  whether  if  be 
black  or  white,  pink,  purple  or  deepest 
saffron  in  hue.  hot.  cold,  bitter,  sweet  or 
horribly  nauseating.  And  there  you  are! 
But  nil  the  same  the  burial  method  may 
prove  beneficial.  We  cannot  vouch  for 
that,  but  there  is  this,  at  least,  to  say  in 
in  its  favor,  that;  the  funeral  ceremony 
is  nine-tenths  accomplished  at  the  start, 
and  may  be  completed  quickly  should  the 
sheep  succumb — and  there  should  be  no 
need  of  a  laurel  wreath  in  memory  of  the 
departed  mutton.  a.  s.  a. 


Kudzu  Vine  for  Pasture 

I  *■ 

We  have  a  1 0-acre  field  that  is  useless 
to  farm  because  of  large  stones,  and  the 
pasture  on  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 
It  is  thoroughly  clean  of  trees  and  brush 
and  I  would  like,  to  try  Japanese  kutlzii 
vine  on  it,  but  do  not  know  how  to  handle 
the  seed.  AVill  you  give  me  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  how  to  prepare  soil,  when 
to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and  how  long  a 
time  to  give  plant  before  turning  cattle 
ou  it?  What  amount  of  seed  per  acre? 

Newtown  Square,  Pa.  c.  h.  g. 

The  kudzu  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  but  in  your 
section  will  die  down  to  the  ground  in 
Winter.  I  have  only  tried  growing  it. 
from  seed  once,  and  then  failed,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  would  not  grow,  but  from 
accident,  after  germination.  Then  the 
seed  offered  is  the  seed  of  the  climbing 
variety,  which  makes  no  runners  ou  the 
ground.  There  are  firms  now  offering 
the  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is 
growing  well  lip  in  Michigan,  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  growing  in 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  is  whether  it  will  be  wise  to 
plant  it  in  your  section.  One  correspond¬ 
ent  iu  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
where,  because  of  the  clvation,  the  cli¬ 
mate  resembles  yours,  says  that  half  an 
acre  keeps  his  cow  in  good  shape  all 
Summer.  It  certainly  makes  a  wonderful 
growth,  but  its  aggressive  character 
makes  it  a  menace  if  not  closely  watched. 
If  will  send  out  runners  on  the  ground 
for  30  feet  or  more  in  every  direction, 
and  these  will  root  at  every  joint  that 
touches  the  ground.  Close  pasturing  will 
keep  it  iu  check,  but  it  is  very  ant  to 
sneak  out  and  get  a  start  out  >>f  Imunils. 
T  have  one  plant  Tunein''  v  i,:v  wood 


A  I’okti.y  Dutch  woman  applied  at  the 
post-office  for  a  money  order  to  send  to  her 
son  in  the  Far  Fast.  She  told  the  clerk 
she  had  left  her  son’s  letter  at  home,  but 
said  he  was  “some  place  out  by  China  dot 
sounds  like  der  noise  an  automobile 
makes.”  The  clerk  smiled  and.  turning  to 
another  near  by,  lie  said.  “What  kind  of  a 
noise  does  an  automobile  make,  .Toe?” 
“Ilonk,  honk!”  the  other  sugggested. 
“Yah.  dot’s  it!”  exclaimed  the  woman, 
her  face  brightening.  “Honk,  honk,  dot’s 
der  place.”  So  the  clerk  made  the  order 
payable  to  Ilong-kong,  and  the  woman 
went  away  happy. — Boston  Transcript. 


[ 


SWINE 


SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 


$6.00  Each 
7.00  Each 


Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  Inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  j>ig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  ti  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  , 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old 

O.O. P.  on  Reference  :Walth‘am 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 

»v  »  Ren.  Duroe- Jersey  Boar,"Vir- 

llirnr-  IpISPV  ffinian’s  Adonin.”  for  sale.  Bo  3 
1/UI  Ut  JCIOGJ  yrs. old  Nov.  2,  1920.  S75.  Address 
"  MIDWAY  FARMS,”  R.  F.D.  I.Box  20.  Gordonsville. Virginia 

fihpetar  White?  «*r  O.  I.  O.  FIGS.  Rig  type  prize  win- 
U 1163161  HIIIIB5  nora.  318  S20  each,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  CEO.  F.  GRirriE.  B. 3.  Nawdlla,  Pa. 

Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS 

I.  r.  Kltlti:  RIIDOX  aU-3-l  ifRS'  T  -SSOCUnit.  KitidtrhiuiV,  N.  ». 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

and 

Profitable 


They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Du  roe-J ersey  s  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  tlie 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Durco- Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “  DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE" 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  tor  tbo 


rarest  swine  record  association  in  tnt 
benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

THE  NATIONAL  DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD 

Dept.  140- PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION 


Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc. 

Pine  Plains,  New  York 

ANNOUNCE  their  first  offering  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  bred 
to  farrow  during  August  and  September.  They  are  large, 
smooth  and  combine  rare  feeding  and  breeding  qualities.  We 
offer  a  few  choice  Spring  boars  and  gilts.  Write  for  prices. 

FREDERICK  C.  MINKLER,  Vice-Pres. 
Pine  Plains  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES  | 

SWINE 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

We  offer  big.  stretchy,  September  boars,  weigh¬ 
ing  350  pounds  in  hard  breeding  rig.  November 
boars  weighing  200  to  250.  These  will  measure 
up  in  scale  and  size  with  the  best  boars  of  any 
breed.  They  are  from  litters  of  ten  to  fourteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

DUROC  JERSEYS  ^Vtq 

Pathfinder.  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  r>ld  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  CJleu  Moore,  N.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Grow  thy  young¬ 
sters  of  tlie  best  bloodliues. 

Daily  Bros.  -  Manito,  Illinois 

A  1*  V*  1  .1.  *  .. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 

Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

DUROC- PURE  BRED 

From  blue  ribbon  winners.  Spring  pigs,  gilts  and 
•J-yr.-old  sows.  Vending  boar.  Orion  Cherry  King 
and  Col.  strains.  Big  type,  big  bone  and  good 
color.  The  get  of  my  herd  weighed  from  .'1011  to  400 
lbs.  at  seven  months.  CHKKRYDALK  STOCK 
FA  KM,  JOHN  R.  CORBIN.  Prop  .  Didell  Station,  C.  N.  E. 
R.  R  .  Wippingcrs  Falls,  R.  0  2,  New  York 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

Duroc  and  P.C.  Pigs  V-SS& . . 

^Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

O  (1 

ii  A  few  fall  boars  bred  from  the  Big  Type  1 1 

1 1  at  $50.  $75  and  $100  each.  50  Spring  pigs  . 

<  <  Boars,  sows,  pairs,  trios  at  $20  per  pig  and  1 1 
n  up,  sired  by  sons  of  Prince  Big  Bone  and  u 
,  Rajah  and  out  of  B  I G  T  Y  P  K-P  ROLIFIC  , 

1 1  SOWS.  Now  ready  to  ship.  i  > 

: ;  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York  ; 

GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  for  wile  boars  and  sows,  all  ages,  from  our  May¬ 
flower  Kpochal,  sou  of  Epochal  the  imported  boar.  This 

strain  bring*  t  lie  price.  I  liavo  eight  strains  that  have 
great  size.  Boars,  two-year-old.  8tw  lbs.  Sows,  eighteen 
months,  lioo  mid  700  lbs.  Bred  gilts,  250  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  This 
herd  lias  showed  at  tlio  largest  Fairs  ami  will  bo  seen  at 
all  of  the  largest  Shows  this  year.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  all  that  doubts  this  statement.  This  herd  was  seen 
at  Picture  Shows  last  year.  Mv  prices  are  right. 

LUIN  P.  KENNEDY.  Mentor.  Ohio 

Write  for  prepaid  prices  on 

WESTERN  BRED 

nr 1  g  Chester  White  Piffs 

ll/li*  r«rirw>pWh>'don',you9e,Mar,ed 

Ml  .rdl  Illci  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Type  vllvulvl  TV  Illlv  1 

either  sex.  Recorded  free.  Prize  winning  blood  lines. 
F.  R.  CLARK,  Caroline  Depot,  N-  Y.  (Formerly  Friend,  Ncbr.) 

Come  to  DELCA8TI.K  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
till  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers'  prices.  Apply  to 

C.  H.  Cullen,  Marsliallton.  Delaware 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

ItOAK  AND  SOW  l'lti.S  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts. 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,®  $50  each. 
Voting  hoars,  grade  stock,  @  $20. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  New  York 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

10  0  PI  G  S— Chester  White*  and  Berkshire* 

11  wks.  eld.  90  ;  20c.  additional  per  pig  for  orates  which 

will  he  refunded  when  crates  are  returned. 

ROUSK  BROS.  -  IEusIiore,  Pa. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires  “W’^er s 

with  size  and  conformation.  Bred  sows  and  gilts 
due  to  farrow  in  June  and  .Inly.  Orders  taken  for 

hoar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Registered  Chester  Whites  {Law  alill 

liilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mar.,  Peidlyn.  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton.  Prop. 

Chester  White  Pigs^iTW: 

SrNNYllllOOK  FARM.  Snilthtown,  I..  1.,  N.l  . 

Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  lislikill,  N\Y. 

Well  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs 

STKrilKN  V  i \  HCSSKKI.AFK,  OtHninr,  N.V.  T*l.,  380  OriircliH 

Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  lit  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

TAKBKLL  FARMS,  Snilthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pies 

Either  sex.  Mat  ured  Bows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices.  A-  ».  SCH0FELL,  H.u.tinn,  *.»• 

CPEINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
O  i  flits  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service, 
title  Tjp*  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Mirkledile,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Reg.  O.  1.  C.'KW 

Also  our  herd  hoarTO.  C.  Schoolmaster  No.  8U95  anil 
several  pigs  6  wks.  old.  «-  TOWN8BM*.  ai.n.phU.  N  tr 

n  __  D.i-L',,  Bred  Sown  and  Gilts.  Gilts  seven  moB. 

neg.  uerksnires  ,,m.  ngs ullages,  wuuinp <:.<>.  i>. 

Shady  mid  Herd  -  Hiiiu.utnsvn.i.E,  New  Yohk 

Pure  Bred  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

l»r.  T.  FALL  PEEItV,  Tazewell,  X  irglnla 

$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.Y 

SWINE 

Reg.  Poland-Chin a s "T ',7 7 

pigs,  “rod  by  !«  ton  boars.  K.  BOWEI.L,  . . .  Vlrrlnl. 

FOR  TAMWORTH  SWINES?!.0: 

REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS C0..R.F.  D.Ne.  I 

Winston-Sulem,  N.  C. 

Will  sell  in  loti  of  from  one  animal  to  Car-Load. 
All  pure-bred. 

Big  Type  Poland- China  HOGS 

Selling  out  on  account  iff  death  in  family.  B«*®J 
Sows  from  four  to  seven  hundred  lbs.  and  a  ttmu* 
and  lb.  herd  Boar.  Also  young  pigs.  , 

I».  F.  CRISMAN  -  Vineland,  >-•»- 

a  Silver  strain.  February 

Keg.  la  I/I  KlgS  and  March  Farrow. 

T.avgc.  umooth  t-  »P.  BHflHKI’K  HIKW  .  Mlfflbitown.  I’.nn 

MyPoIand-Chinas^^V^X^nta-cdbigp'' 

Master  Blood-Linos  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KR0X,  0»nlury.  Con* 
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Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras,  57  to  57 ; 
Western  creamery  extras,  56%  to  57c; 
Western  firsts,  55  to  56c;  renovated,  52 
to  55c;  ladles,  45  to  46c. 

J5GGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  61  to  62c; 
Eastern  extras,  55  to  57c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras,  50  to  52c;  Western  extra  firsts,  46 
to  47c;  Western  firsts,  43  to  45c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  45  to  46c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  45  to  46c;  native  broil¬ 
ers,  65  to  70c;  Western  ice  packed  large 
fowls,  40  to  41c ;  medium,  30  to  40c; 
small,  30  to  32c;  native  squabs,  $5  to  $7 
doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  40  to  42c ;  broilers,  50  to  55c ; 
old  roosters,  25  to  27c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $6.50  to  $7  crate ;  celery, 
white.  $2.75  to  $3  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $3.50 
to  $10  bu.  box ;  lettuce,  50c  to  $1  bu.  box ; 
peppers,  $2.50  to  $3  crate ;  radishes.  $1 
to  $1.25  bu.  box ;  spinach,  native,  60  to 


85c  bu.  box ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  35  to 
40c  lh. ;  beets,  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  box  ;  car¬ 
rots,  $4  to  $6  bu.  box  ;  parsnips,  $1.50  to 
$2  bu.  box;  yellow  turnips,  $4  to  $5  bag; 
string  beans,  $2.50  to  $4.50  bskt. ;  aspar¬ 
agus,  $6  to  $8  bu.  box. 

ONIONS 

Egyptian,  $3.50  to  $6  bag;  New  Texas, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  crate. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook,  Green  Mountains,  $8  to 
$8.25  per  100  lbs.  on  track;  new  South¬ 
ern,  $12  to  $13.50  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$6  to  $7.50  bbl. 

APPLES 

Northern  Spies,  $6  to  $10 ;  russets,  $5 
to  $0;  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $7  ;  Stark,  $4.50 
to  $7 ;  Western,  box,  $3  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  California,  navels,  $3.50  to 
$6.50  box;  late  Valencias,  $2.50  to  $6.25; 
grapefruit,  $2  to  $6  box;  strawberries,  15 
to  33c  box ;  pineapples,  $5.50  to  $8 
crate;  cantaloupes,  California,  standard 
crates,  $5  to  $5.50;  pony  crates,  $4.25  to 
$4.50;  peaches,  Georgia,  $3.50  to  $4  per 
6-bskt.  carrier ;  watermelons,  60  to  00c 
each. 


Buy  big,  strong,  heavy,  producing  cows  for  profit  producers 

HOLSTEINS— For  the  DAIRYMEN 

Get  your  foundation  stock  at  one  of  the  coming  big  sales 

ONEIDA  CO.  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’  SALE 

UTICA,  N.  Y.  JUNE  30 

Foundation  animals  from  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of 
the  best  herds  in  one  of  the  best  dairy  countries  of  the  State. 

A.  R.  O.  COWS  BRED  HEIFERS  SERVICE  BULLS 

SOME  OF  THE  FEATURES 

Two  yearling  daughters  of  King  Vecman  Pontiae.  Hengerveld.  one  from  a  20-lb.  daughter  of  a 
27-lb.  dam,  another  from  a  24-lb.  daughter  of  a  26-lb.  dam.  Both  ure  in  ealf  to  K.  K.  S.  V. 
Imperial,  whoso  seven  nearest  dams  average  over  30  lbs. 

A  daughter  of  K.  K.  S.  V.  Imperial  from  a  27-lb.  dam,  second  dam  with  31. CC  lbs. 

A  young  bull  sired  by  n  31 -lb.  son  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  from  a  20-lb.  2-year  old, 
next  dam  a  20- lb.  2-year-old,  third  dam  also  with  20  lbs. 

Three  granddaughters  of  King  Echo  Sylvia  Johanna  sired  by  a  brother  to  Carnation  King 
Sylvia,  tho  JlOfi.OOO  bull. 

Eairview  mono  Korndyke  2d.  a  21 -lb.  cow  tracing  both  sides  to  Pontiac  Korndyke.  There 
will  also  be  sold  three  of  her  daughters,  one  by  a  son  of  King  Pcitor.  one  by  a  son  of  King  Lyons 


These  are  the  men  who  will 
sell  you  animals 

F.  N.  Kelsey.  Deanshoro 
Daniel  Thomas.  Stittsville 
Mayhcw  Farms.  Marry 
H.  .1.  Perry.  Holland  Patent 
A.  C.  Howe.  New  Hartford 
Oneida  Community.  Oneida 
E.  H.  Lloyd  &  Son.  New  Hartford 
Thos.  Carroll.  Westernvillo 
K.  M.  Jones.  Clinton 
Ora  Hines.  Poland 
.7.  D.  Karlen.  Hoonvillc 
Win.  Casbaeker.  Boonvillo 
C.  Pillmore.  Rome 
Gordon  Smith,  Rome 

E.  .1.  de  Bissehop.  Romo 
W.  K.  Agnc.  Rome 

F.  W.  Hoag.  Rome 
Shirley  live.  Bridgewater 
Geo.  Tuckerman.  CiiHsville 
Risley  Estate.  Cassville 

.1.  H.  Phelps  &  Son.  Vernon 
F.  J.  lloysen.  Rome 
W.  G.  Comstock.  Clinton 
Rrothcrtown  Farms.  Utica 
Shanley  Bros.,  Clinton 
Paris  Stock  Farm.  Paris 
(8.  IT.  Sherman) 


and  one  by  a  son  of  It. 

A  yearling  daughter  of  Spring  Farm  King  from  Mill- 
spring  Pontiac  Lass,  a  30.22-lb.  daughter  of  Spring  Farm 
Pontiac  Cornucopia,  who  is  a  son  of  tho  breed's  llrst  44-lb. 
cow. 

A  2-year-old  daughter  of  King  Konulyko  Sadie  Vale 
33rd  from  l’olly  Veomaii  Hengerveld,  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Sir  Vcoman  Hengerveld. 

A  26- lb.  4 -year-old  granddaughter  of  Sir  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke.  safely  in  ealf  to  Spring  Farm  King. 

A  yearling  son  of  Spring  Farm  King  13th  from  a  24 -lh. 
3-year-old.  Ten  nearest  dams  of  this  heifer  average  32.96. 

A  granddaughter  of  King  Pontiac  Konigen  and  a  45-lb. 
eow,  in  ealf  to  Cherryhurst  King,  whose  dam  is  a  33-lb. 
daughter  of  Spring  Karin  King  Pontiac. 

A  4-year-old  daughter  of  Sir  Korndyke  Pontiac  Artis,  a 
23-lb.  4-year-old  with  over  500  lbs.  milk. 

Spring  Farm  King  22d.  one  of  the  good  sons  of  Spring 
Farm  King  from  May  Rosa  2d.  with  30.47  lbs.  butter  from 
almost  600  lbs.  milk. 

A  21  -lb.  4 -year-old  in  ealf  to  Spring  Farm  King,  a  full 
brother  to  the  breed's  first  44-lb.  cow. 

A  6-year-old  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  Lass, 
son  of  K.  P:  Pontiac  Lass,  former  world's  champion. 

Health  and  individuality  aro  the  big  drawing  cards. 
All  animals  sold  under  a  retest  guarantee. 

ONEIDA  CO.  HOLSTEIN  CLUB 

W.  G.  COMSTOCK.  Sec'y  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale  roV?SK»  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Tuberculin  Tested,  with  (10)  world  records  in  Pedi- 
eree.  Perfect  conformation  ami  4-fith  White.  At  a 
Bargain  Price,  nr.  >V.  J.  80UTIIK.Y,  Box  757,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Keq.  Holstein  Bull  Call  a  ir&rr!$ 

Heifer  t ’nlves,  $.50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heiter 

Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

Hol.lMn-Krlrdan  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  ami  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 

lleg.  Du  roe  Digs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGr.w,  Corlland  Ca.,  It.  I. 

For  Sale  5  Cows,  7  Heifers 

Holoteins.  GUY  W.  MICHAEL,  R.  D.  No  2.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales, Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  mnledogs  ami  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
NABRITS.  Seim  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  eattlo.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Writo  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersvillo,  Pa, 

Sturdy  Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  tlurkiuauvuio.  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  d 


7011  ASSET  KKS'NKI-S 
liANlKLSON.  C'ONN. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-%  Tocjgenburg  Buck  Kids 

ffroxn 4-4 Afc  qt.  dams.  Dr.  C«Olt  DON,  Craubitry,  N.  J. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  Netu-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address : 

*Tbe  Rural  New-Yorker 

\-33  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


HOLSTEINS 


Bankers  Buy  Purebred 
Holstein  Cattle 

To  promote  general  prosperity  and  their 
own  business,  bankers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  buying  purebred  Ilolsteins 
by  (ht>  carload  and  selling  them  ou  time 
to  the  farmers  of  the  community. 

Every  year  it  becomes  clearer  that  with 
large  yield  cows  the  cost  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  production  can  be  brought  down  to  a 
point  that  makes  dairying  profitable. 

A  herd  of  purebred  Ilolsteins  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  combines  safety  with  large 
dividends. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

ISO  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BULLS 

10O  high  grades.  A  carload  of 
Any  age  that  you  may  want.  J4 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  SCO 
each,  express  |uiid,  in  lots  of  5. 
Over  2.000  satisfied  customers. 
Will  send  list  iti  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
SHOT  F  VII1I. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully, N.  Y. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Ilere  is  a  show  bull  born  in  April.  His  sire  is  a  son 
of  King  Lyons  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

Ills  dam  is  a  25  lb.  throe-year  old  daughter  of 
Johanna  King  Segis.  who  is  by  a  son  of  King  Segis, 
out  of  a  former  world’s  champion  40-lb.  cow. 

There  is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

IFrite  for  price  anil  ptedijret. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.E.D.  No.  2.  Cazeuovla.  N.  V. 


^K^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


Products 


Indications  that  the  Guernsey  is  recognized  as  the  practical  farm 
breed  are  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  great  detnund  for  Guernsey 
bulls  in  the  leading  dairy  states.  Wisconsin,  the  state  leading  in  but¬ 
ter  production,  purchased  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  all  Guernsey  bulls 
sold  in  one  year  preceding  May  1,  1020.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
"Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  65  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2  '/*  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  BUY 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

at  famous  prices,  Ne  Plus  Vlti'a.  Gov.  of  the 
Chene  and  (ilenwood  breeding.  Certified  tuber¬ 
culin  test  accompanies  every  animal. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  nix  young  bulls  of  May  Hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  SI  SO  to  $360 
each.  W rite  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples.  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Bargains  in  Guernsey  Bulls 

In  order  to  make  room  I  must  sell  10  bulls.  Sired  by 
my  great  May  Rose  bull,  and  dams  of  the  Ledyard 
Hay  family.  This  combination  gets  size,  type  and 
production.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Herd  Federal 
tested  for  tuberculosis. 


OTTO  W.  POST 


R.  R.  Station 
Owasco  Lake 


ENSENORE,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mns.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GradeGuernseyHeifers 

From  six  months  to  two  years  old.  Some  bred 
and  some  not  bred. 

Roll-wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithviixk  Flats,  OhknaNoo  Co.,  New  Yohk 

ForSale-OneHeiferandOneBullCalf  Guernsey  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  First  check  Vc 

thoroughbred.  »G0  and  *30.  H.  X.  FLEMING.  Erie,  p,  8DNNYIIIIOOK  FARM, 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  SS5d2,?2Sd  onJ\>?u: 

S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  Accredited  Herds. 

Kixdkioiook,  N.Y. 


8 

James  E, 


van  Alstynk, 


2  mos.  old.  Splendid  breeding. 

*:  for  $50  takes  him. 
Sin i  tli  to >'  ii.  L.  1.,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  1IC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N,  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AtJKS.  On  account  of  l>eing  unable  to  see  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
load  to  business.  CHARLES  «.  FOSTER.  P. 
O.  Roxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

JERSEY-ReMerseyBul1  Son  of  Champion  To- 

-  route's  Soil,  14th.  $300.  Address 

'  MIDWAY  FARMS.”  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  20.  Gordonsville.VirBinia 

For  Sale— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

3  mod.  old.  Can  be  registered.  Parents  closely  related 
to  remarkable anima  s.  Dam,  very  rich  milker.  Two  fall 
gilts,  registered,  ready  to  breed.  One  boar  pig.  Swks.  old. 
All  extra  well  bred  llerk shires.  H  S.  Gitcb.il,  Peach  Botlom.  P«. 


AYRSHIRES 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-JKf  improved  beef  breed 

^  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  CW.ECKARDT.31  Nassau  St,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  6"“S>  shown 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH,  ‘^ring" 

were  oiTsprimrs  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK.  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon. N.Y. 

Ojjicial  Judoc  and  {'resident 
N.  B.  F.  Assn,  of  America ,  Inc. 


y  41  l»  SATE 

12  Pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 

Young  and  matured  stock.  Both  sexes. 

Arthur  Baxter  -  Eden.  New  York 

Flemish  GiantRabbits  Reliable  Breeder.  Peel.  Write 

Brookiydc  Rabfcitry  Co.  R.  Miller .  Pres.,  390  Haledon  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

For  SALE— Flemish  Giant  Rabbits.  Young  and  matured 
stock.  Pedis; Ivor!  *ud  Kc^ietercU.  H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  Somerville,  M.  J 


Cnr  Qol  a  KL  \CK  SIBERIAN  II A  RES. 
TUI  Oulu  TV.  J.  W  II KKI.E,  424  Princeton  Rood,  Fitchburg, 


Mas*. 


SWINE 


4  Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Bred  Gilts-4*<a,^h 

takes  them  all.  BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  FARM.  Ml.  Bette).  Pa. 

I  I  •rge  Type  lteg.  Iterkehiren  (ou  approval.  No  cash 
1  Liu  advance.  IFAVIO  HUNT,  Iluutlotrtou  MtlU,  fa. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  aro  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Will  sell  my  entire  herd  of  14  head  of  high- 
class  registered  Ayrshire  cattle.  Ages  range 
from  3  months  to  3  years  old.  Also  offering  my 
63-acre  farm  and  22-room  hoarding  house  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 

CHAS.  HERMANN.  R.  F.  D.,  CaUicoon,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  £££!£ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  eow-  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wiihm,Ion„llc.  N.  V. 

Milking  Shorthorns  F.  P.  SKYUOL'R,  Itoulsto.n,  Ohio 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvkrettFox,  Lowell.  Mass 


SHEEP 


1  Flock  of  Black  Face  Mountain  or  Angora  Sheep 

imported  stock,  and  sheep  raised  from  the  imported 
stock.  Please  write  for  information. 

Young  Farm.  Burnside,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

SHEEP  ForSale— 24Young  Hampshire  Ewes 

and  one  l-yr.-old  ram:  $25  each.  Also  one  Regis¬ 
tered  Hampshire  Ham,  3-yrs.-old.S75  Address 

"MIDWAY  FARMS. "R.  F.  D.  I.  Box  20. Gardonsville.Viroinia 

TUNIS  SHEEP  -Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rented  my  farm  am  offering  my  entire  flock  of 
Registered  sheep  for  sale.  J.  N.  MePttKRSOX,  Caledonia,  N.¥ 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

ltam  Luubs  for  Sale.  ELJJS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

W a nted-B ,a aok""" Vclr  Black  LAMB 

with  price.  1’.  O.  Box  7,  Luke  Konkonkoniu,  N.  Y. 

Her.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPIIHI  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  T. 


HORSES 


Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Stallion 

fi-vrs.-old.  Price,  $100  Also  a  few  colts  from  1  to  2-yrs.- 
old  from  $46  to  $60  each.  11.  11.  Bukge,  Shorkham.Vt. 


Shetland  Ponies  Sabring.  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetland  FroUuciUtf  County  w  U.  I. 
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DE  LAVAL 


MILKER 

at  Roseiand 
Dairy 

Roseiand,  N.  J, 

Messrs.  Henry  Becker  &  Son, 
the  owners,  write  as  follows  : 


J 


Th»  Ds  Laval  Separator  Oo., 

1S5  ^roadway. 

Hen  York  City* 

Gentlemen* 

Having  now  used  a  Blx  unit  Da 
Laval  Milker  for  nearly  four  years 
on  more  than  one  hundred  oowa,we 
wish  to  say  that  wo  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  this 
machine  in  every  detail* 

The  cows  all  take  kindly  to  the 
De  Laval  Milker, which  fact  of  it¬ 
self  proves  the  operating  of  it  Is 
very  gentle .With  labor  conditions 
the  way  they  have  been  for  tha  laet 
three  or  four  years,  we  wouVS  havo  to 
dispense  with  part  of  our  cows 
had  It  not  been  for  the  De  Laval 
Milker. 

And  we  must  say  that  the  Bervlos 
you  renderDo  Laval  userB  la  prompt 
and  effective* 

Henry  Beoker  *  Son,  Inc. 


THE  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  tried 
and  tested  De  Laval  product.  It 
is  a  distinctly  different  type  of  ma¬ 
chine — the  only  milker  having  master 
control  of  pulsation  speed,  uniform 
milking  at  all  times,  Udder  Pulsator, 
positive  alternating  action,  and  self 
adjusting  teat-cups. 


The  De  Laval  is  faster,  more  re¬ 
liable,  more  sanitary  than  any  other 
method  of  milking.  Its  action  is  gentle 
from  the  start — old  cows  that  are  hard 
to  milk,  heifers  and  high-strung  pure- 
breds  are  all  milked  successfully. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  made  and 
sold  by  the  same  Company  which  for 
over  forty  years  has  earned  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  service  to  users. 
When  a  man  buys  a  De  Laval  product 
the  Company  considers  that  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  him  has  just  started. 


Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  to  be  milked 


The  De 

165  Broadway 
New  York 


Laval  Separator  Co. 

29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Calves  on  Pasture 

When  is  it  safe  to  pasture  a  purebred 
Guernsey  calf  dropped  February  26  this 
year?  At  present  price  of  calf  feed  and 
labor  this  baby  will  run  into  big  money 
before  she  is  six  months  old.  and  calves 
are  getting:  cheaper  every  day.  The  farmer 
cannot  win  out.  w.  E.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in 
turning  calves  out  to  pasture  before  they 
are  at  least  six  months  of  age.  While  it 
is  true  that  there  are  certain  benefits  from 
foraging  young  animals,  they  will  not 
gain  and"  grow  satisfactorily  on  grass 
alone,  and  when  grass  is  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  milk  it  is  believed  that  quite  as 
good  results  would  follow  from  the  use 
of  milk  and  grain  alone.  Outside  of  the 
question  of  freedom  and  exercise  and  san¬ 
itation  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained 
by  pasturing  calves  of  this  age. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  feeding  calves 
with  purchased  feed  is  almost  prohibitive 
and.  unless  she  is  a  particularly  promis¬ 
ing  heifer  calf,  she  is  likely  to  eat  her 
head  off  every  three  months.  It  is  not  easy 
to  lend  encouragement  to  dairymen  during 
these  trying  days  when  the  price  of  milk 
is  very  low.  while  the  cost  of  every  feed 
ingredient  incident  to  its  production  is 
advancing.  The  reason  why  cows  are 
cheap  is  that  the  number  of  dairymen 
who  are  contented  to  charge  up  their  milk 
production  operations  t<>  experience  alone 
is  getting  fewer  and  fewer  every  year, 
and  many  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  since  they  cannot  get  a  new  dollar 
for  an  old  one  in  the  transaction,  they 
would  best  dispose  of  tlieir  cows  and  go 
out  of  the  dairy  business. 

With  farm  production  decreasing  and 
food  cost  increasing  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  conditions  will  prevail  during  the 
coming  Winter.  There  is  not  a  possible 
chance  of  equalizing  values  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  uutil  the  spirit  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  resolve  to  work  and  pro¬ 
duce  something  return  to  the  working 
man.  The  inefficiency  and  independence 
of  the  laboring  man  is  driving  not  only 
dairymen  but  other  classes  of  farmers  out 
of  the  business,  and.  harsh  as  it  may 
sound,  there  is  evidence  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  this  class  of  people  to  tlieir 
senses  is  to  let  them  go  through  a  starva¬ 
tion  period.  The  question  of  wage  is  not 
the  most  important  item  ;  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  and  production. 


Keeping  Silage  Over  Summer 

What  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  silage 
until  next  Winter?  We  have  a  silo  14  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  it  has  been  filled  almost 
to  tlu*  top.  What  silage  there  is  in  it 
now  is  pretty  well  packed  down  and  in 
good  condition.  There  is  about  ft  ft.  left. 
How  many  tons  is  this?  1  haye  reduced 
my  herd  to  eight  head  of  cattle,  and  next 
Winter  I  don’t  intend  to  keep  any  more, 
and  instead  of  putting  in  silage  next  Fall 
I  would  like  to  use  the  said  ft  ft.  I  have 
now.  F.  it. 

New  Jersey. 

The  average  weight  of  silage  approxi¬ 
mates  42  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  While  you 
have  failed  to  give  us  the  height,  of  this 
silo,  you  are.  no  doubt,  aware  that  the 
pressure  increases  very  rapidly  as  the 
height  increases.  Tt  is  very  doubtful 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  carry  over 
the  3  ft.  of  silage  in  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  until  next  year  without  having  it  fer¬ 
ment  and  spoil  during  the  Summer  season. 
It  would  best  be  covered  with  road  dust 
or  bay,  and  this  material  can  be  loosened 
up  from  time  to  time  to  allow  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  through  it.  and  thus  prevent  rapid 
settling  and  spoilage.  In  any  event  you 
will  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
silage,  even  though  some  of  it  may  be 
preserved.  You  are  also  reminded  that 
the  milage  in  the  bottom  of  the  silo  is  in¬ 
variably  more  acid  than  that  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  silo,  and  unless  it  is  fed  up 
rather  promptly  it  is  not  palatable,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  safe  to  feed 
this  material  after  it  bad  gone  through 
a  Summer  exposed  to  the  air. 


Keeping  Up  Milk  Flow 

I  wish  advice  on  how  to  keep  up  milk 
production  through  the  Summer.  We  are 
feeding  silage,  cornstalks  and  Alfalfa, 
about  all  of  each  that  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  with  400  lbs.  of  cobmeal.  200  lbs. 
dried  brewers’  grains,  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran  and  200  lbs.  gluten  meal  ration,  1  lb. 
to  every  fl1/:!  lbs.  of  milk.  As  our  rough- 
age  is  limited  we  ♦urn  out  on  rye  in  April, 
tlieu  on  a  meadow  with  considerable 
clover  until  after  harvest,  when  we  can 
pasture  off  the  rowen.  Our  cows  freshen 
about  even  from  August  until  April,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  make  as  much 
milk  after  the  first  six  weeks  on  pasture 
as  we  do  in  Winter.  What  kind  and  how 
much  grain  should  I  feed  after  turning 
out?  I  sluill  have  silage  another  season. 
What  grain  should  I  feed  then  on  the 
same  kind  <>f  pasture?  s.  s.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

The  combination  mixture  that  you  have 
been  feeding  to  your  dairy  cows  is  a  very 
good  our  and  ought  to  give  you  excellent 
results.  It  lias  been  my  experience  that, 
even  though  the  pasture  may  be  abundant 
and  the  cows  appear  in  good  condition,  it 


always  pays  to  feed  some "jrain  during  the 
entire  pasture  season.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  corn  meal  and  two  parts  of  gluten 
makes  a  splendid  combination.  I  should 
feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each 
4  or  5  tbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 

While  it  is. true  that  luxuriant  pasture 
grass  offers  a  well  balanced  ration  in 
itself,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  cow 
producing  a  generous  amount  of  milk 
must  consume  a  vast  quantity  of 
this  material  in  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  her  milk  making  as  well  as  her 
body  requirements,  and  if  it  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  grain,  greater  vigor 
and  vitality  are  maintained,  and  the  cow 
can  go  through  the  season  with  less  effort 
and  expenditure  of  energy.  I  realize 
that  one  has  to  look  twice  at  a  grain 
ration  nowadays  to  determine  whether  lie 
can  afford  to  feed  it ;  but.  even  so,  with 
average  producing  cows  I  am  satisfied 
that,  you  cannot  afford  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  grain  from  the  ration.  At  prevailing 
prices  corn  is  clearly  the  most  economical 
source  of  carbohydrates,  while  gluten 
likewise  affords  a  pound  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  ration  that  would  be  well  suited 
for  the  coming  Winter’s  grain  mixture 
would  depend,  of  course,  upon  prevailing 
prices,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  ration  when  the  proper  time  comes. 
As  a  general  rule  one  should  put  in  his 
supply  of  oilmeal.  cottonseed  meal  and 
gluten  during  May.  .Tune  and  July.  In¬ 
variably  they  are  cheaper  at  this  season 
of  the  year  than  during  any  other  period, 
largely  because  there  is  less  usage  for 
them,  and  distributers  are  anxious  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  output  throughout  the  season 
if  possible.  It  is  easier  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  during  -these  months,  owing  to  a 
less  congested  condition  of  traffic.  If  one 
takes  the  pains  to  investigate,  he  will 
find  that  the  most  successful  dealers  in 
feed  products  make  it  a  rule  to  place 
their  orders  for  these  materials  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 


Pig-Fattening  Questions 

I  can  get  whey  from  half  skim  cheese 
free.  Will  it  pay  me  to  haul  it  a  mile 
for  feeding  April  pigs?  I  have  plenty 
of  ear  corn  (flint)  raised  ou  the  farm, 
and  clover  aud  rape  for  pasture.  What 
else  do  the  pigs  need?  Will  it  pay  to 
haul  the  corn  two  miles  and  pay  20c  per 
cwt.  to  have  it  ground?  J.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

You  certainly  can  afford  to  haul  skim- 
milk  half  a  mile,  provided  it  is  obtained 
free  of  cost  and  intended  for  feeding 
young  pigs.  It.  is  the  very  best  supple¬ 
ment  to  your  flint  corn  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  your  pigs  will  need  absolutely 
nothing  else,  provided  they  have  access 
to  clover  and  rape  pasture.  It  certainly 
would  not  pay  yon  to  haul  this  corn  two 
miles  and  pay  20c  per  cwt.  to  have  it 
ground.  Young  growing  pigs  have  grind¬ 
ing  machines  of  their  own  that  do  not 
get  out  of  repair,  and  one  that  is  always 
in  working  order;  and  the  feeding  value 
is  increased  only  three  or  four  per  cent 
by  the  process  of  grinding.  A  scoop 
shovel  is  the  only  implement  required  for 
feeding  corn  to  pigs,  and  where  you  have 
skim-milk  and  a  forage  crop  available 
you  have  ideal  conditions  for  pig  produc¬ 
tion.  Keep  before  the  pigs  at  all  times 
what  we  have  come  to  know  as  a  mineral 
mixture,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  limestone,  salt,  charcoal,  bone  meal 
and  rock  phosphate.  This  will  keep  them 
from  rooting,  and  will  make  sure  that 
they  are  generously  supplied  with  the 
n ecessa ry  phosphates . 


Cistern  Water  for  Cattle 

I  have  a  cistern  about  25  ft.  from  the 
stable,  full  of  water  to  the  top.  The  cis¬ 
tern  is  about  12  ft.  deep,  but  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  only  half  full.  The  water  has  not. 
been  used  in  years,  but  is  clear.  The 
earth  around  the  cistern  is  level.  There 
is  another  cistern  150  feet  away  that 
collects  all  the  rain  water  from  the  house. 
I  do  not  understand  where  the  cistern 
collects  its  water  from.  Would  this 
water  be  fit  for  cattle  to  drink?  I  wish 
to  install  a  pump  in  my  barn,  and  thought 
by  digging  about  three  feet  in  the  ground 
and  drilling  a  hole  in  the  cistern  I  could 
pump  water  to  the  stable.  1  have  other 
sources  of  water  and  600  or  700  feet  from 
the  stable,  but  much  lower  than  the  cis¬ 
tern.  I  would  like  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  obtain  water.  t.  R. 

New  York. 

If  the  supply  of  water  in  the  cistern  is 
constant,  the  only  explanation  one  could 
make  at  long  range  would  be  to  suggest 
that  it  must  be  fed  by  a  spring,  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  put  a  test  pump  on  this  cistern  and 
determine  definitely  whether  it  was  stag¬ 
nant  water  or  fresh  water  from  such  a 
source  as  suggested.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  cistern  should  not  be_  tapped 
and  the  supply  used  for  watering  live 
stock.  Of  course,  one  would  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  not  surface  water; 
otherwise,  after  it.  had  been  pumped  down 
a  few  times  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  serve  the  purpose  intended.  In 
such  circumstances  an  ordinary  suction 
pump  with  the  working  barrel  placed 
near  tin*  bottom  of  the  well  would  be  all 
the  equipment  necessary. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

llERKI/'S  WELL  SOLD 

Strawberry  shipments  are  falling  off, 
which  means  that  the  Northern  markets 
are  being  supplied  mainly  with  the  near¬ 
by  crop.  About  three-fourths  of  the  car- 
lot  shipments  of  strawberries  are  from 
the  South  and  Southwest.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Northern  crop  is  shipped  or 
marketed  in  small  lots.  The  Southern 
commercial  crop  was  not  quite  equal,  in 
quantity,  to  last  year’s,  but  prices  have 
held  up  well,  ranging  20  to  35c.  The 
high  prices  offered  by  preserving  com¬ 
panies  have  tended  to  keep  inferior  stocks 
out  of  the  general  markets,  and  prices 
have  been  maintained  even  more  firmly 
than  last  year,  when  the  season’s  general 
jobbing  range  was  15  to  35c,  quart  basis, 
compared  with  10  to  35c  in  1018.  with  7 
to  25c  in  1017,  and  with  0  to  23c  in  1916. 

EARLY  PEACHES  COMING 

Georgia  peaches  are  the  first  tree  fruit 
to  reach  the  markets  in  large  quantity. 
The  early  shipments  are  of  small,  inferior 
varieties.  They  soil  at  $2  to  $3.50  for 
carriers  holding  somewhat  less  than  a 
bushel,  and  growers  have  been  getting 
about  $1.75.  The  Georgia  peach  crop  is  a 
large  one.  but  too  much  wet  weather  may 
hurt  its  shipping  quality,  as  happened  last 
season.  The  late  varieties  should  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  markets  than  the  early  kinds. 
Early  Georgia  stock  has  sold  somewhat 
higher  than  for  the  past  two  seasons.  The 
peach  crop  seems  to  be  a  failure  in  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  adjoining  States,  and  is 
light  and  very  uneven  in  the  North, 
Probably  the  crop  in  New  York  State 
will  be  a  little  better  than  last  year  ;  50 
per  cent  better,  says  a  large  grower  in 
Orleans  County,  but  another  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Monroe  County  considers  the 
crop  practically  a  failure.  In  making 
comparison  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
crop  in  New  York  State  last  year  was 
extremely  light.  The  crop  seems  to  have 
made  a  good  set  in  some  of  the  Central 
States. 

MELONS  START  HIGH. 

A  few  shipments  of  watermelons  have 
reached  the  markets  from  Florida.  Most 
of  them  were  picked  a  little  too  early,  but 
they  brought  high  prices,  exceeding  $1,000 
per  car  in  some  instances,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  $1  per  melon  of  aver¬ 
age  commercial  size.  The  crop  in  the 
Southeastern  watermelon  section  seems 
to  be  fairly  good,  though  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  by  too  much  cool,  wet  weather. 

There  is  a  very  heavy  crop  of  can¬ 
taloupes  moving  eastward  from  California 
and  prices  started  very  high,  reaching  $15 
per  crate  in  some  instances,  but  quota¬ 
tions  soon  declined  to  an  average  around 
$5.  The  growers  figure  that  anything 
above  83.50  will  be  net  profit.  The  South¬ 
ern  California  melon  area  under  irrigation 
produces  an  average  of  about  150  crates 
per  acre.  g.  b.  f. 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  appearance  of  Southern  peaches 
and  melons  in  the  market  shows  how  fast 
the  season  is  rushing  forward  after  the 
slow  start.  Potatoes  are  more  plentv, 
but  the  price  does  not  come  down  much. 
Apples  are  about  gone.  Strawberries  are 
ripening,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  make  them  cheap.  They  need 
irrigation  to  make  a  sure  crop.  Tree 
fruits  are  doing  pretty  well,  but  cherries 
and  peaches  do  not  promise  what  the 
blossoms  did. 

BUTTER — CH  EESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easy  ;  light  demand.  Creamery, 
50  to  59c;  dairy.  45  to  52c;  crocks.  45  to 
51c;  common,  3,8  to  42c.  Cheese,  quiet; 
light  demand.  Daisies.  29  to  30c ;  flats. 
28  to  30c;  longhorns.  32  to  33c;  Swiss, 
45  to  (10c.  Eggs.  fair.  Hennery.  47  to 
50c;  State  and  Western,  candled.  43  to 
47c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  quiet :  light  demand  Dressed 
turkeys.  54  to  58c ;  fowls.  32  to  43c ; 
chickens.  36  to  43c ;  broilers.  50  to  60c ; 
ducks.  38  to  40c;  geese.  30  to  32c;  live 
fowl.  36  to  40c;  old  roosters.  25  to  29c; 
ducks.  38  to  40c ;  geese,  25  to  28c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples  only  in  Western  boxes ;  bu„  $4 
to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  easier.  Home-grown, 
bu..  $4  to  $4.75;  Danish.  $3.75  to  $4: 
Bermudas,  bbl..  $10  to  $14;  Southern, 
bbl..  $13.25  to  $11.25;  sweets,  crate.  $2 
to  $2.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady.  Kidneys,  ewt..  $12  to 
•814;  marrows.  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $8.75  to  $!).  Onions,  dull.  Yellow, 
cwt.,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  Texas,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  weak;  Southern  or  home¬ 
grown.  qt.,  2;>  to  40c.  Pineapples,  easier; 
ij'^te.  $7  to  $7  50.  Bananas,  firm  ;  bunch, 
2Z  to  $8  50.  Oranges,  quiet;  box.  $6  to 
$6  ho  °nS’  ^  ’  grapefruit.  $6  to 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

,  Peaches,  a  few  Georgias.  Orate.  $2.75 
l°  Melons,  lower.  Watermelons, 

«aeok  ^  Cantaloupes,  crate, 

v«.-d  to  $5.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easier.  Asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $2  to  $3.75;  beets,  !K)e  to  $2; 
carrots.  50  to  65c;  pieplant,  35  to  50c; 
radishes,  10  to  30c;  parsley,  50  to  60c; 


string  beans,  hamper.  $5  to  $6;  cabbage, 
new.  crate.  $2  to  $4.25;  cucumbers,  bskt.. 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  peppers,  box,  $3  to  $4  ; 
spinach,  bu..  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light,  35  to  40c;  dark. 
30  to  33c.  Maple  sugar  quoted,  lb.,  30 
to  33c;  syrup,  $2.75. 

Peed 

Hay  quoted:  Timothy,  baled,  on 

track,  $38  to  $42 ;  clover  mix,  $35  to 
$40;  wheat  bran,  carlots,  ton.  $56.50 
midd’ings.  $60.50;  red  dog.  $72.50;  cot 
tonseed  meal.  $72.50;  oilmeal,  $65, 
hominy.  $73  50;  gluten.  $77.25;  oat  feed, 
$50;  rye  middlings,  $62.  j.  w.  c. 
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New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JUNE  IS,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  lias 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows : 
June,  100  lbs..  $2.83;  July.  $2.95; 
August,  $3.35 ;  September,  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  as  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  55  @ 

Lower  Untiles . 44  a 

City  made .  40  a 

Dairy,  best  .  56  @ 

Common  to  good  .  44  a 

Packing  Stock .  37  a 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  54  a 

Medium  logood  .  4!  a 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  50  @ 

Com  rnon  to  good .  44  a 

Gathered,  best,  white .  52  a 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  a 

Lower  grades .  37  a 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Market  generally  easy.  Business  is  re¬ 
ported  at  :  Fowls,  37  to  3Sc ;  broilers;  50 
to  65c :  roosters.  18c;  ducks,  23  to  25c  J 
geese,  20  to  22c. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  .  12  00  @17  50 

Balls  .  8  00  a  13  00 

Cows .  5  00  a  12  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbB .  15  00  @17  00 

Lulls .  7  00  @11  00 

flov* . 15  00  a  16  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4  00  a  650 

Lambs  . 1300  @16  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  In .  54  a  56 

Fair  to  Good .  35  a  50 

Fowls . 33  a  43 

Capons .  52  @  57 

Roosters .  25  M  26 

Ducks  .  32  @  35 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  3  00  a  9  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best  . 24  @  25 

Com.  to  good .  15  a  20 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each . 5  00  @10  00 

MEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . Jloo  ai2  00 

.  8  00  a  8  25 

Medium  .  8  00  @8  n5 

Red  Kidney . 15  00  ai6  00 

White  Kidney, . 15  00  @1550 

Yellow  Eve  . 1050  @10  75 

Limn.  California . H  75  @|2U0 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin .  7  00  @lo  no 

Albemarle . 8  00  @14  00 

Winesap,  box .  3  50  a  5  25 

Newtown,  box . 2  50  @5  00 

Oranges,  box  . ...‘  3  00  a  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  2  no  a  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  a  8  50 

Straw  berries,  qt .  10  @  30 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

Muskmelons.  bu .  400  @6  00 

Hues  leberries.  Southern,  qt .  '*0  @  30 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  it  25 

Watermelons,  carload .  400  00  @700  00 

POTATOES 

Old.  180  lbs .  ]2  00 

Southern  new  bbl . 3011 

Sweet  Potatoes,  nu.  bkt .  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 1  00 

Beets,  bbl . 100 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  2  00 

Carrots,  loo  bunches .  6  00 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  25 

Onions,  new.  bu .  50 

Squash.  new,bu . .  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  tin .  200 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 

Radishes.  h,  bbl.  bkt .  25 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  50 

Peppers,  bu .  '  1  no 

Ronuiine.  bu .  75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30 

Spinach,  bbl .  75 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00 

Peas,  bu . 1  no 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bbl . 5  00 


«  13  00 
@11  50 
a  4  25 


@  4  00 
a  2  (III 
@  4  50 
@  8  00 
@  75 

iai  1  10 

3  00 
3  50 
5  00 

3  25 
75 

4  50 
@  2  50 
@  1  25 
@  1  00 
ffi  1  25 
@  1  50 
w  2  50 
<a>  7  00 
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Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb .  65  to 

Good  to  choice .  60  to 

Eggs,  nearby,  doz .  70  to 

Gathered  .  60  to 

Potatoes,  l'b .  7  to 

Onions,  lb .  5  to 

Lettnee,  head  .  5  to 

Apples,  doz . 60  to 

Fowls,  lb . 48  to 

Bacon,  lb . 40  to 

Lamb  chops,  lb .  45  to 

Bib  roast,  lb .  25  to 

Pork  loins,  lb . 30  to 


68c 
64e 
75c 
65  c 
9c 

10c 

10c 

75c 

50c 

50c 

60c 

30c 

35c 


Where  Butter  Profits 
are  Made  or  Lost 

YOU  know  better  than  we  can  tell  you 
that  the  bowl  of  the  separator  is  the 
place  where  butter  profits  are  made  or  lost. 

Right  there  you  have  the  big  fundamental 
reason  why  over  a  million  dollars  were 
spent  in  bringing  the  howl  of  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  Y ears  of  constant  study  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  centrifugal  engineers  stand  back  of 
the  EMPIRE-BALTIC — the  Separator 
with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl. 

And  here’s  what  we  have  accomplished;  A  bowl 
that  is  absolutely  self-centering  and  self-balancing 
— a  bowl  that  is  free  from  vibration.  We 
have  solved  the  problem  of  self-centering  and 
self-balancing  by  the  unique  method  in  which 
the  bowl  rests  on  the  flange  of  the  spindle  instead 
of  on  top  of  it — it  adjusts  itself. 

Vibration  unfailingly  shakes  the  cream  back  into 
the  milk  after  it  has  been  separated.  Possibly  you  thought  that  a  bowl  free  from 
vibration  could  not  be  manufactured.  But  we  have  accomplished  it,  in  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC — the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl. 

Many  other  exclusive  features  make  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC  stand  out  as  an  above- 

the-ordinary  separator.  For  instance,  the  rope  neck-bearing 
absorbs  all  shocks  and  wear  and  tear — the  ratchet  coupling 
avoids  the  “jerk  in  turning” — the  great  simplicity  of  the  driving 
arrangement  means  easier  turning  and  smoother  running — - 
the  oiling  system  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient,  and  so  on. 

Your  experience  enables  you  to  judge  separators  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  you  can  judge  cows.  Knowing  this,  we  ask  you  to 
call  on  the  nearest  EMPIRE-BALTIC  dealer.  And — get 
the  complete  story  of  the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar 
Bowl  by  writing  for  our  literature  1 02-S. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. ,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chic»B»,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco 
and  Toronto,  Canada 

* 


•6' 


The  Family  Coatof  Arms" 
of  the  leading  line  of  Dan/ 
Machinery — EMPIRE™ 


M anufaclurers  of  Empire 
Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 


The  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  U  leers.  $  1 . 2  5  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL1 


fnu$fr 


over 


HEAVE?.., 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

(END  TODAY 

AGENTS® 

WANTED 


I 


$3.25  BOX’ 

guaranteed  to  ffiv+ 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price;. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.! 


JMNE8AL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


1TAY  AND  STRAW 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 48  011  (650  UU 

No.  2 . 45  00  w47  uo 

N°-  3 .  41  00  @44  0(1 

Shipping . 35  CO  (6  40  00 

Straw,  Rye .  22  00  @24  no 

GRAIN 

^  Wholesale  cash  prices  reported  at  New 
York  are:  Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  $3.05; 
corn,  No.  2.  yellow,  $2.06;  oats,  $1.33; 
rye,  $2.58;  ha  Hey.  $1.70. 


INDIVIDUAL 

THRESHER 


YOU  CAN  OWN  THIS  THRESHER 


The  Gray  Individual  Thresher  does  away  with  all  the  threshing 
worries  that  have  made  grain-farming  uncertain  and  the  profits  doubtful. 
You  get  all  the  grain  you  raise;  you  thresh  it  when  it  is  ready  to  thresh; 

you  can  arrange  your  work  to  suit  your  own  convenience ;  you  will  have  grain  free 
from  chaff  and  weed  seeds ;  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  frequent  breakdowns. 

For  hilly  and  rough  country.  tha  Gray  Individual  Thresher  is  just  tha  thing. 
Being  light,  it  is  easy  and  safa  to  move,  yet  sturdy  enough  to  stand  all  un¬ 
usual  strains.  Every  convenience  or  improvement  that  our  SO  years’  experience 
building  threshe  s  couid  suggest  is  found  in  tha  Gray  Individual  Thresner. 
It  is  the  grain  farmer’s  answer  to  the  labor  shortage. 

Inexpensive  to  Own  and  Run 

You'll  be  surprised  at  tha  moderate  cost  of  a  Gia.v  Thresher.  You  will 
decide  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  when  you  learn  how  c«-yr  it  is  to  own. 
Write  for  our  catalog,  tell  us  how  much  grain  you  average  to  raise,  and  we 
will  give  you  full  Information.  Act  now,  so  you  can  be  aura  of  your  outfit 
this  season. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Box  A-3»Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs 


SEND 

-for*  this 

BOOK 
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“  Back  up  Biddy  ’’  with 


JMIMJMiH* 


Kill  the  Mite  Pest 


M 


rites  are  not  lice.  Lice  live  chiefly  on  the 
fowl  —  and  can  be  killed  by  dusting  the 
hens  with  any  reliable  lice  powder  But 
mites  are  not  lice— they  live  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices.  At  night  and  at  other  times  when  the 
fowls  are  on  the  roost,  the  mites  swarm  out,  and  after 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  poultry,  return  to  their 
hiding  places  And,  it  is  there  you  must  kill  them. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  ride  o(  mites.  Clean  the  houses  thor¬ 
oughly — then  spray  with  Malox,  driving  it  into  every  crack  and 
crevice  Malox  contains  no  coal  tar  ;  it  dries  quickly  and  is 
practically  odorless  when  dry  It  is  easy  to  use — just  mix  with 
water  One  application  lasts  for  several  months 

Hens  can’t  scratch  mites  and  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Back  up  Biddy  with  MALOX  and  get  more  eggs.  Write 
today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  we  wiU  also  send  you 
our  large  illustrated  book  PROTOX  for  Poultry.  It  is 
worth  having. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Boston,  Mass..  Rutland.  Vt..  New  York  City,  Buffalo. 

Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  Detroit 


KlllS  EVERY  HtTE  IT  TOUCHES  I 


ONE  GALLON 


Iltalox 

Pom  Hire  Knit  r[ 

This  can  op  ffiodox 

MAKES  SIXTEEN  GALLONS 
Of  SPRAY  SOLUTION 


WlI|MWf  CINCINNATI  I 

sosroN  b  [An)-')  Detroit  I 

BUFFALO  NSW  YORK  I 

mvElANo\^S/WWOtX"| 
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PULLETS  FOR  SALE 


/ 


\ 


Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 
Thousand*  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  Comb’White  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  liens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  iu  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  , 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  iny  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  in  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  aud  see  oue  of  the  best  plants. 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Maplo  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  W,  Nodus,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

5,090  FOR  DELIVERY  WEEKLY— JULY  5. 12. 19.  26 
$4.25  per  25  ;  $8  per  50 ;  $15  per  100  ;  $72.50  per 
500;  $140  per  1,000 

You  all  know  the  proven  records  of  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  P.lack  Leghorns  at  the  egg-laying  contests. 
You  all  know  the  proven  superiority  of  the 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chicks.  You  all 
know  the  famous  Hampton  square  deal,  and  the 
honesty  of  my  business  methods.  Do  you  know 
these  July  and  August  chicks  will  be  laying  in 
five  months,  long  before  you  can  get  chicks  an¬ 
other  season,  and  if  you  wait  for  early  chicks  you 
will  waste  .iust  a  year?  Why  delay?  Send  in  your 
order  at  once  with  cash  to  the  amount  of  order 
or  25%  of  order.  And  rest  assured  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  and  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 
Delivery  guaranteed  to  your 'postoffice  in  perfect 
condition.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Record,  308  Eggs-" College  Queen” 

March  hatched  coekersls  for  sale  from  hens  that  have 
made  records  at  Ston's.  Also  a  few  nice  cock  birds. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  CL  KNICUT,  Bridgeton,  It.  1. 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Gel  PARKS’  Bred-lo-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America's  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  thoir  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Lurge  Catalog  25c. 
J  W.  PARKS. _ Box  Y. _ ALTOONA.  PA. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposos. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

BABY  OHIX” 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Also  MAM¬ 
MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Triminal’s  Poult  ry 
Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hummers  Famous  Chicks-Special 

Bar.  Rocks.  S16.50  per  100;  500-160.  R  I.  Red*.  S17. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  100— $13.50;  500 — S65.  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  100 — SI 5.  S.  O.  M.  Ancona,  100 
S31.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  FrencUtown,  N.  J. 


(( 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  high 

eiziz  producing:  strains  of  quality.  Martin’s  White  VV yan- 
dottes,  Kinglet  Barred  Hocks,  Famous  Aneonas,  Eglan¬ 
tine*  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  R.  I.  lied*.  First  hatch  Feb. 
1st.  Order  at  once.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  F  ARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

rtkiv  WYANDOTTES.  ROCKS.  REDS,  LEGHORNS  0,.v 
OnlX  PEKIN.  ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 
AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

CHICKS  1 1  cents  each  &5S.  £1 

horns,  Reds  aud  broilers. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  l'ar  as  Colorado, 
Texas  aud  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  73,  McAltstervUle,  Pa. 

r-.  /-vi  j  /-»¥  from  heavy-laying  White 

Day-Old  LHIUyo  Leghorn  &  mi- 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Rarron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  llee.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  ii.  any  qunnity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  .Hi  no  and  duly  delivery.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  f  10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

80  Head  ol  Imported  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hen  7 V,  to  8!jj.  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 
Black  Leghorns, 'Butt’s  Barred  Rocks,  old  strain  that  lias 
proved  good  layers.  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Legliorus. 
lien  Oj  to  5  lbs.;  Cock  6T.j  to  6  lbs.  I  have  bred  this 
strain  over  30  years.  Good  Hold  Beds,  they  are  large 
aud  good  layers,  fine  color,  some  lighter  than  the  K.  I. 
Reds  that  are  seen  at  your  shows.  1  welcome  inspection 
of  this  great  farm  stock  of  995-A  at  any  time.  Egg- 
and  stock  for  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


QUALITY 

S.C.W.LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  higW  egg  production.  3,000  chicks  every 
week.  Helptul  chick  booklet  tree  with  every  order. 
June,  July  and  August  chicks  15  cents  each  postpaid. 
Sate  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST  | 


BABY  CHICKS 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEKK  ENDING  JUNE  4,  1920 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wk.Totl 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  70  1813 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  .  83  1997 

S.  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  70  1738 

J.  Ii.  Kolkit  &  Son,  N,  J .  58  1042 

Glenlyn  Farms,  Pa . . .  51  2033 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  87  1776 

Harry  H-  Ober.  N.  J .  85  2026 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  94  1981 

Chieatawbur  Farm.  Mass .  92  2957 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  77  }488 

Rosewood  Kox.  N.  J .  85  1930 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mass . "....  59  1429 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  79  11L8 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bates.  N  .1  .  73  1833 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  J . . .  55  1998 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  55  1636 

Carroll  11.  IXoagland,  N.  J .  48  1LU 

O.  G.  Kuigat.  K.  1 .  83  159a 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J .  89  *960 

Mrs.  II.  H,  S liter.  N.  J .  69  1924 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  51  14«4 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J,  S.  Armitage,  N.  J .  <6  1797 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  64  L9a 

H,  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  65  13.1 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  72  20-a 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  94  2061 

Mrs.  Win.  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J .  76  1826 

Sycamore  Farm,  Mass .  71  L69 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . . .  8/  2*27 

Underhill  Rros.,  N.  J .  *6  1619 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  87  2i93 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J .  74  19.0 

David  U,  Warner,  K.  1 .  64  lbb- 

S.  C.  WKiTE  LEGHORNS 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J .  }0f  1582 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa..  .  161  2.11 

J.  Bayer  A  Son,  N.  J .  *6°  1887 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.Y .  91  l.>88 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  89  lb.- 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J . .  ••••  108  liJR- 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  107  lj.HJ 

Frank  Carpente8,  Pa .  84  -1J1 

Clef  I  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  8.  Cray  A  Son,  N.  J .  85  .032 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . ' .  101  2041 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr..  N.  J  .  53  1012 

Chas.L.  Ebell.  N.  J .  }05  17S4 

Klgenrauch  &  De  Winter,  Inc.,  N.  J .  100  1701 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  }6«  *995 

Mattie  U.  Appole,  N.  J .  104  2023 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  94  1915 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  89  1601 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  101  1798 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  N.  J .  107  21.0 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  97  1972 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.[J.. . 91  1610 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y  .  162  2161 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  .  65  .503 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  119  20.9 

James  F.  Harr*ngton,  N.  J .  *05  1921 

lleigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  76  1200 

llenry  E.  Heine,  N.  .1  .  104  1548 

The  Hoehn  Form.  N.  Y .  94  1585 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash.. .  107  2415 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  }17  2114 

C.  Korfmann,  N.  S . 103  19,14 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J .  091936 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  9.  2214 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  110  2246 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  120  22o0 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y .  9j|  *443 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  92  .023 

Frederick  B,  Naylor.  N.  J .  99  1914 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . .' .  104  1943 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr..  N.  J .  93  1921 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  74  250. 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  105  181. 

Queeusbury  Farm.  N,  J .  91  1564 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  109  1.86 

I.  ion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ .  108  2456 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  112  1949 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J .  101  1540 

John  G.  Slmiuonds,  N.  J .  96  1617 

Herman  F.  Sender  N.  J .  107  1613 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  H2  1909 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J .  116  19j6 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  78  1506 

The  Training  School,  N,  J . 80  1650 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J .  102  1647 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  1 .  115  2U5 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  102  1778 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  94  1968 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  95  1919 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J .  87  H89 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  98  2. 40 

A.  G.  Whetsel.  N.  J .  »9  1590 

Hermon  E.  White.  N.J . . .  81  1877 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N,  J  . 95  1719 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . HO  1819 

Total .  8971  185292 


>y  parcel  post  paid. 


. — - ..eghorn  f‘i'  Hill  per  loo 

FlUNk  111,6 11,  twiv  IVstblugtva,  Okie 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
by  prepaid  par- 
eel  post  at  ;  O 
cants  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  stock  is  bred 
l  or  size  and  high  egg  production.  Oue  of  our  birds  in  last. 
Storrs  contest  laid  233— another  310.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  results  from  our  birds,  order  fron^his  ad. 

Clearview  Poultry  Farm 

Cooperstown,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  BARRON  SIRES 

Pedigrees  280-288  eggs.  We  can  now  supply  chicks 
from  this  mating  for  $24  per  100,  postpaid.  Other 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  heavy  layers,  16c. 
each.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Circular  Free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  CHIX 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Late  April  $20  100:  May— $18  100;  June-SIS  100 

Little  Britain  -  New  York 


Ailing  Turkey 

Will  you  advise  me  about  a  turkey 
which  for  two  mouths  lias  had  trouble 
with  its  eyes  and  nose?  Washing  out 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  does  not  help  it. 

New  York.  W.  S. 

This  turkey  should  lie  placed  iu  a  clean, 
dry  and  well-ventilated  place,  to  which  all 
the  sunlight  possible  should'  be  admitted. 
The  nostrils  and  eyes  may  be  washed  out 
ouee  or  twice  daily  with  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  in  water,  15  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  may  1m1 
facilitated  by  gentle  pressure  made  with 
the  thumb  and  lingers  toward  the  beak, 
but  all  such  manipulations  should  be  care¬ 
fully  tint!  gently  made.  If,  as  is  possible, 
this  is  a  case  of  contagious  catarrh,  the 
bird  should  recover  in  due  time.  If  true 
roup  is  present,  however,  recovery  is  more 
doubtful  and  less  to  be  desired.  As  these 
troubles  are  contagious,  affected*  birds 
should  be  kept  by  themselves  and  fed  and 
watered  from  their  own  dishes.  A  small 
syringe  may  be  used  to  clean  out  the  nos¬ 
trils  after  pressure  lias  opened  them;  here 
again  no  unnecessary  force  should  be  used. 

m.  it.  n. 


LICE? 

PABST  STOCK  FARM 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Says  : 

•  We  liked  your  G  ray  lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase 
mid  wish  you  would  send  us  otto-half  dozen 
boxes." — Pabst  Stock  Farm,  Oconomowoc. 
Wis. 

Louse -Chase 

Is  entirely  harmless  to 
the  animal,  easy  to 
apply,  and  remarkably 
inexpensive.  It  will  ab¬ 
solutely  remove  lice 
from  cattle,  horses, 
dogs,  swine  and  poul¬ 
try;  also  ticks  on  sheep. 
From  using  LOUSE- 
CHASE  la  our  own 
herd  of  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins.  a  widespread 
demand  for  the  remedy 
has  resulted,  and  as 
fast  as  possible  drug¬ 
gists  and  general  stores 
are  being  supplied.  If 
your  dealer  does  not 
yet  have  LOUSE- 
CHASE  on  hand,  give 
us  his  name  and 
send  us  the  couixm  be¬ 
low.  with  remittance, 
and  we  will  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  the  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  of 
LOUSE-CHASE.  If.  in 
jour  opinion,  the  rem- 
od.v  fails  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


$1.00  Package 

Guaranteed  to  Clear 
Lice  and  Nits  from  Ten 
Animals. 


■■Ml 


hhnhMAIL  coupon  today* 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  J-9,  Waterbury.  Vt. 

Please  send  nte  ....  packages  LOUSE-CHASE, 
for  which  1  enclose  $....  I  am  ordering  this 
with  the  understanding  that  you  agree  to  refund 
purchase  price  if  in  my  opinion  the  remedy  does 
not  make  good. 

My  dealer’s  name  Is . . . 

Address  . 

My  name . . . 

Address  . 


.run.. 


15c  Milk  inT  Comfort 


40c 

75c 


Except 
West  of 
Rockies 


Kills  flies  in  dosed  milking  shed.  Fold  Piece  of 
I  paper;  put  in  it  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Black  Flag; 

1  blow  into  air  in  milking  shed  ten  minutes  before 
■  letting  in  cows.  Will  kill  almost  every  fly.  Kills 
insects  by  inhalation.  Bugs  don’t  eat  it— they 
breathe  it,  and  die.  Destroys  ants,  flies,  fleas, 
bedbugs,  roaches,  mosquitoes,  some  moths,  and 
lice  on  animals,  birds  and  plants.  Harmless  to 
j  people  and  animals.  Look  for  BLACK  FLAG 
trademark  and  red-and-yellow  wrapper.  At 
grocery,  drug,  department  and  hardware  stores. 

a  or  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

,  U.  S.  Gov't  ( Bulletin  771, 
' Agri .  Dept.)  shows  that  glass 
containers  keep  insect  powder 
/strongest.  Buy  Black  Flag  in 
the  SEALED  GLASS  BOTTLE 
.  instead  of  “ insect  powder ”  in 
paper  bags  or  boxes. 

BLACK  FLAG 
Baltimore,  Md. 

— — 


TURKEY  EGGS 

Fri nn  America’s  best  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  JL  Red,  N arragn  n 
sett,  White  Holland.  83.25  for6;  86  for  13,  by  mail  ori  s 
press,  prepaid.  13  years  of  careful  breeding  means  8uccc-> 
for  our  customers.  WALTER  lttlOS.,  Pouhatau  Point,  Obin 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns  and  Broilers. 
Chicks  11c  and  up.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Free.  John  Nace.  R.  D.,  McAlisiekviluc,  I’  s. 


BABY  CHICKS 


World’s  Champion  Layers  England.  English  8.  C. 

White  Leghorn  Day-Old  chicks.  SIR  per  100  and  up. 
I’eu  No.  1  mated  to  cockerels  imported  direct.  Barred 
ltocks,  $1  8  per  100.  White  Rocks,  81  9.  3,500  March-April 
Hatched  Pallets,  Cockerels,  Cock  birds  500  yeailing 
bens.  Shipments  weekly.  Interesting  catalogue  free. 
dROOKFIELI)  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  E,  Versailles.  Ohio 


CHICKS 


1  1r  EACH 
A  1  C  AND  UP 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers 

Money  back  for  dead  ones.  Pamphlet  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BIG.  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS  ind  Eggs  (or  Hrtching.  Importer  and  breed¬ 
er  of  liarrou  Simla  Wld  Leghorn,.  Barred  ItocUo  and  It.  I.  Red*. 
Rest  laying  strains  obtainable  at  let-live  prices.  Full  count  aud 
sure  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

BRUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  O.  HOLLAND.  MICH 

mirFC  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  I  lets. 

I  Mil  IV A  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
viuum/  f,.ec,  ,  VV.  A.  LAUVER.  McAHoterville,  Pa. 

/i|  •  l  a  Reds,  heot  laving  strains.  825  per  100;  30c 
I  hirkcl  each.  Booklets  on  raising  (lucks  or  turkeys. 

Ulllvno.  25c  each.  SILVERIAKE  POULTRY  FARM.  I  iltou,  N.  II. 


Cockerels 

J.  W.  CONNOKS 


Huy  pound  cockerels  for  next  year's 
breeding.  Dandy  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Wvamlottes,  Reds.  Circular  free. 
-  Palkrmo,  N.  J. 


“Huy  me  some  candy,  Dtid!”  b<“{u;<‘d  a 
child  of  its  father.  “Why  don’t  you  buy 
it?”  asked  the  parent,  “with  the  dime  T 
just  ^avc  you?”  “ItV>  down  my  neck,’.’ 
said  the  child.  “Well,  shake  it  out.” 
“Hut,  Dad,  I  can’t.  It  was  in  my  mouth 
wlieu  it  went  down.” — Everybody’s  Majja- 
Hiuc. 


“Regal”  White  Wyandottes 

each.  35  yearling  liens,  Cornell  Certified,  each.  8-w  ks 

pullets.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  P0ULTNV  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  Record  Stock.  Black 

aud  White  Leghorn,  815  per  100.  ROVAl.  FARM,  Ilargay,  fa. 

ROSE  COM  It  ANEONAS.  Selected  eggs.  88.  fifteen  . 

*15,  hundred.  Pons  contain  Madison  Square  Garden 
Winners.  U.  \\  .  SIMMS,  Lake,  Sew  York 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light-Dark  Bralunas,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  W 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.W.  ami  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Catalog  free.  Riverdsle  Poultry  Farm.  Bn*  IB5,  Rivtrdale,  H  J 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

Pigeons,  Bantams,  Hares, L'avios,  GoiP;.  £,t0C*V  *5^* 


low.  Catalog. 


. . . ,_ogs. _ 

Pioneer  Farm.  Telford,  Pa. 

‘■■miner  Hale  W  lilte  Leghorn  Y curling  PHI. LIST®. 
i  Laying.  Wyckott  strain.  fOKESI  FARM,  Nartiwo.  *.  »• 
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r  INDIAN  RUNNER-! 
DUCKLINGS 

M  Reduced  Prices 

2,000  Pawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  duck¬ 
lings  for  immediate  delivery  via  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices: 

$8  per  05,  $15.50  per  50,  *30  per  lOO. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 

Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $18  per  100,  Postpaid 

•June  30th;  $17,  July  7th.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Closely  related  to  my  birds  in  second 
place  in  the  New  Jersey  contest;  ahead  of  all 
breeds  but  one  pen  of  Reds.  Chicks  like  these 
pay  many  times  more  profit  than  most  ehleks. 
Customers  report  raising  my  ehleks  practically 
without  loss,  against  one-third  loss  of  other 
chicks.  Send  $2.  balance  C.  O.  D.  bv  parcel  )xist. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

Pu  re  Bred  Heavy  Laying 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Also 

COCKERELS 

Sotilf action  Guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
LONG  RIVER  FARMS.  West  Willlngton.  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2.00 EACH 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $15 D0Z- 

Ten  weeks  old.  hatched  First  of  April. 

No  better  stock  can  be  bought. 
MONEY  HACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

NEW-LAID  EGG  FARM,  West  Henrietta,  N.Y. 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  (names  and  addresses) 
OF  ALL  THE  EXHIBITORS  at  the  1 020 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  POUIJRV, 
PIGEON  AND  PET-STOCK  SHOW 

will  be  sent  to  you  FREE  if  yon  will 
mention  the  breed  you  are  interested  in. 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Sec’y,  Box  10.  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Big,  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

JUNE  21st— 28th  JULY  6th— 12th 

Martin's  White  Wyamlottes,  *25  per  100.  Ringlet 
or  Parks' Barred  Rocks.  Famous  Aneonns,  S.  O.  R.l. 
Reds,  $20  per  100.  Eglantine  White  Leghorns,  $16 
per  100.  Order  from  this  adv.  25  and  50  lots  same 
price  per  chick.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Capper  Hill,  N.  J 


Pill  I  S‘  C  WH,TE  LEGH0R1VS  A^tusrican I 

t  tLLL  1  s .  c.  brown  leghorns 

Hatched  from  March  15th  to  April  19.  1920.  Priee, 

*2.50  each. 


J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS,  $1  50  each.  Cockerels.  $t 
each.  3-nios.-old.  George  Phillips  stock.  Free  raised.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Tgllauil,  Conn- 


Chicks 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Broilers 
10c  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  Box  2.  McAlisnmlle,  P» 


u  L  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed.  Wyckoff  strain. 
■  Deliveries  Weekly.  KOIIEST  T.tltM  ltook.unv.,  \.  J 


Foil  Sam:— 160  Klnck  Minorca.,  mostly  pullets  from 
good  strong  thoroughbred  stock  at  $2.50  each.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  JOS.  0.  WILSON.  New  Hope,  Pi. 


PULLETS  For  Sale  fis^ld'shictereoks 

Fourteen  weeks  old.  Beady  for  delivery  now.  Also  \v  bite 
Rocks  for  July  and  August  delivery.  Write  for  prices. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  L. I., N.Y. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  AND  WHOLESALE 
MARKET 


Wheat,  bn.,  $2.95  to  $3;  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  $2.15  to  $2.20;  oats,  white,  bn., 
$1.28;  rye,  bu..  $2.10  to  $2,15. 

Hay,  ton,  $28  to  $33. 

Beef,  dressed,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  22c; 
forequarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters,  18 
to  24c;  dressed  hops,  light,  22c;  heavy, 
IS  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  30  to  38c;  year- 
line's.  34  to  30c:  mutton.  1.8  to  22o  :  veal. 


22  to  25c. 

Fowls,  live,  bu.,  35  to  37c ;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  geese,  live.  lb..  l,8e; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs.  43  to 


50c  doz. 

Asparagus,  large,  doz.  bunches.  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  90r  to  $1 ; 
beet  greens,  bu..  40  to  45c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  per 
doz.,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  green  peas,  bu.  $5; 
horseradish  lb..  20  to  23c ;  lettuce  heads, 
doz.,  60  to  70c ;  mint,  green,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  35c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c  :  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 


4 Or- ;  potatoes,  bu..  $3.25  tp  $3.50;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  lSe ;  spinach,  bu..  35  to 
35c ;  tomatoes,  lb..  40  to  45c;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  strawberries,  qt., 
35c. 


Hides,  steers.  No.  3,  He;  No.  2.  13c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  He;  No.  2.  13c; 
hulls  and  stags,  12c;  horsehides.  each, 
$7  to  $8;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  30 
to  35c;  fine  fleeced,  35  to  45c. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  34o ;  medium, 
He;  lamb,  lb.,  26c;  live  pigs,  each.  $6; 
pork.  lb..  19c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  21c;  com¬ 
mon,  lb..  19c;  ducks,  live.  lb..  40e; 
dressed,  lb..  60c ;  geese,  live..  40c;  dressed. 
55c :  broilers,  live.  lb..  60c ;  fowls,  live, 
lb..  40  to  45e ;  dressed.  60c;  turkeys,  lb., 
45e. 

Rutter,  lb..  65  to  75c;  eggs.  556  doz.: 
wholesale,  50c ;  duck  eggs,  65  to  70c  doz. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.75;  beaus, 
dried,  bu..  $5.50;  per  qt..  25c;  beets,  doz.. 
bunches.  $1.75;  cabbage  plants,  doz.  15 
to  20e ;  garlic,  lb..  30c;  horseradish  roots, 
lb..  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  hunch.  6c;  Boston, 
per  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25e ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  00c ; 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $4 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  35c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  45c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  strawberries, 
crate,  $11  to  $12.50;  per  qt..  35  to  40e. 

Honey,  No.  1.  per  cap.  35c;  extracted, 
light,  pt . .  55c :  maple  syrup,  gal..  $3. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $3.8;  hav.  No.  1. 
.837  to  $40;  No.  2.  $30  to  $35:  No.  3. 
$25  to  $2.8;  Timothy.  $37  to  $40;  straw, 
rye,  ton.  $18;  oat.  $20. 

JOHNSON  CIT Y-ENDT COTT  PUBLIC’  MARKETS 
Beef,  lb..  12  to  35c;  pork.  lb..  1.8  to 
25c;  pigs,  each.  $5  to  $6;  bacon,  lb..  25c; 
ham.  lb..  40c;  veal.  lb..  IS  to  40o. 

Chickens,  live.  lb..  36c;  dressed.  42e ; 
ducks,  dressed.  40c ;  fowls,  live,  lb..  35c ; 
dressed,  lb..  42c. 

Rutter,  lb..  62c;  eggs,  48e  doz.;  duck 
eggs,  60c  :  milk.  qt..  9c;  cream,  qt..  SOo; 
buttermil1-  qt..  5c;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beans,  lb.. 
10c;  beets  bn..  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15; 
cabbage,  lb..  10c;  celery,  bead  13  to  15c ; 
dendelion  greens,  peek.  20o  :  onions,  green, 

3  bunches.  25c.:  lettuce,  bunch.  8c;  onions, 
peck.  75c;  potatoes,  peck.  90c;  pickles, 
doz.  20c;  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  rhubarb. 

4  bunches.  25c ;  spinach,  peck.  25c;  straw¬ 
berries.  40c;  vinegar,  gal..  40c. 


OUR  White  WYANDOTTES 

Trap  Nksted.  Pediorekd.  Profit  Producers 
are  loading:  their  class  at  StoiTs. 

Some  liigli  pedigree  liens  for  sale  cheap. 

Chicks  anti  eggs  reasonable. 

R.  W.  Stevens,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

.Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  inside, 
inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
•Stamped  in  Gold— "Rural  New- 
York er”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Field  Day.  Erie  County  Fair 
Grounds.  Hamburg.  N.  Y.,  Saturday, 
June  26. 

Eastern  Soil  Fertility  School,  State 
College.  Pa.,  June  2.8. 

Canadian  Agricultural  Fairs. — Calgary, 
June  2S-July  3;  Edmonston,  July  5-10; 
Saskatoon.  July  12-27:  Regina,  July 
26-31. 

New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association, 
Summer  meeting.  Samuel  Buser’s  apiary. 
North  Haledon.  N.  .T..  July  10. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Henry  IT.  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  Hill  Farm,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
July  24. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago. 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Ilornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 


price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  19  —  Berkshires.  Piping  Brook 
Farms,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

June  26  —  Dispersal  sale,  registered 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  and  registered 
Berkshire  swine.  Greenore  Farm, 
Penllyn,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  tin1  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14  —  Holsteins.  West  Michigan 
Holstein  Breeders’  semi-annual  sale.  W. 
R.  Hamer.  Middleville,  Mich.,  secretary. 

Oct.  2.8-29 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
TIolstein-Friesan  Breeders’  Club  sale. 
M  onroe.  Wis.  T..  T..  Hare.  Monroe.  Wis  . 
secretary. 

Nov  2.9-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  semi-annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis.  Francis 
Darcey,  manager. 


The  first  auction  sale  of  Aberdeen - 
\ngus  cattle  held  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  at  Albany  on  May  19. 
In  spite  of  the  many  handicaps  the  sale 
was  a  success,  as  a  total  of  22  animals 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  $293,  going  to 
New  York  and  Maine  buyers. 


$15  Per  100  for  Leghorns 

Easy  to  raise  because  of  the  superior  sturdi¬ 
ness  they  get  from  our  better  hatching  methods. 
It’s  no  longer  a  case  of  “chicks  is  chicks”— when 
it  is  possible  to  buy,  at  prices  as  low  as  ours, 
chicks  from  farm-range,  pure-bred  stock  like 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Record  Layers — At  Reduced  Prices 

Ip  fcsss  9:1  «■«« 

Hr  own  Leghorns  .  5.00  9.25  18.00 

Barred  Books  .  5.00  9  iw  mi  . , ,,  ,A 

W lute  Kooks  or  Wyandotte®..  7.00  12.50  25.00  *  ^ 

^  SPECIAL  MATINGS — LEGHORNS,  ROCKS  REDS 
$7.00  per  25 — $12.50  per  50 — $25  per  100 — $240  per  1000 

Order  now.  Piornpt  deliveries— prepaid  to  vour 
,  ?.enus  cash  with  order.  Cannot  send  C  O  D 
bafe  delivery  gm'.ranteed.  ' 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


BOX  I 

FRENCHTOWN,  JV.  J. 


The 

Danger  Spot 
of  the  Farm 

Nothing  else  on  the  farm 
is  such  a  deadly  menace  to 
the  health  of  family  and 
’ivestock  as  the  out-house, 

Tt  is  a  prolific  breeding  5 

place  for  disease  germs,  I 

flies  and  insects.  f  - 

Yet  its  objectionable  fea-  ^  5* 

tures  can  be  easily  removed 
by  the  use  of  Acme  Chlo« 
rinated  Lime.  Used  daily, 
it  kills  offensive  odors  and 
prevents  the  breeding  of 
insect  and  germ  life. 

Use  also  in  stalls,  tie-ups,  on 
manure  piles,  etc.  Does  not 
injure  manure  for  fertilizing. 
Chlorinated  Lime  is  endorsed  by 
physicians,  Health  Boards  and 
other  authorities  on  hygiene. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Acme 
Chlorinated  Lime — Refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes  which  may  be  stale  and 
worthless. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  many 

other  valuable  uses  of  Acme 

B.  T.  Babbitt 

15  West  34th  St.,  New  York 

Factories:  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  Babbitt,  N.  J. 

Established  1836 


SPECIAL  SALE 

200,000  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 


White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 


$15.00  per  100 


$20.00  per  100 


$  8.00  per  50 
$140  per  1,000 


$10.00  per  50 


$5.00  per  25 


$6.00  per  25 


ALL  BREEDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 

JUNE  30tH.  JULY  7th.  14th.  21st  and  28th 

When  you  order  from  Kerr  you  get  mighty  good  chicks  no  matter  if  the  price  is  low.  Kerr's 
<  quipment  and  organization  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  That  means 
b;g  savings  and  Kerr’s  customers  are  given  full  benefit,  which  explains  the  high  Kerr  quality 
and  low  Kerr  prices. 

For  delivery  now  while  there  is  still  time  to  grow  them  ipto  sure  winter  layers.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  pure-bred  flocks  of  wonderful  layers  kept  on  free  range.  You  can’t  beat  it. 

Rush  your  order,  enclosing  certified  check  or  money  order. 

SHIPPED  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID.  SAFE  DEUVERY  GUARANTEED 

The  complete  Kerr  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  Get  it ! 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 


Box  O 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Owing  to  your  kindness  in  tracing  the 
deal  we  got  from  the  Food  &  Fur  Asso¬ 
ciation,  w’e  received  from  Mr.  Booth  this 
last  week  a  check  for  .$7  in  settlement 
for  the  rabbits  we  paid  $14  for.  and  «we 
to  keep  the  rabbits.  We  thank  you  very 
much  indeed,  and  trust  you  will  secure 
many  new  subscribers  from  the  list  made 
out  and  enclosed.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  same  George  C.  Booth,  of 
the  United  Food  &  Fur  Association,  329 
West  48th  street,  New  York,  who  was 
fined  $1,000  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  We  are  glad  the  postoffice  forced 
him  to  make  settlement  with  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Booth  is  now  located  at)  20  Gladstone 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Look  out  for 
him ! 

On  May  18  I  shipped  the  Manhattan 
Butter  and  Egg  Company,  134  Columbia 
St..  New  York  City,  a  case  of  eggs.  They 
were  all  nice  fresh  eggs,  not  any  over 
three  days  old,  and  when  I  got  the  pay 
the  statement  said:  “W.  secouds”*sold  for 
35c  per  dozen.  I  am  sending  you  the  let¬ 
ter  they  wrote  me  and  their  statement. 
The  same  day  I  sent  the  Keystone  Dairy 
Company  two  cases,  and  they  sold  for  51c, 
as  you  will  see,  and  I  am  sending  the  R. 
B.  Baker  estate  eggs  every  week,  and 
they  sell  for  52e.  F.  w.  A. 

New  York. 

Manhattan  Butter  and  Egg  Company 
is  another  of  the  “Receivers  and  Dis¬ 
tributers”  which  we  have  repeatedly 
warned  shippers  against  trusting  with 
their  produce.  ‘This  class  of  houses  is 
not  subject  to  supervision  of  the  State 
Department,  and  F.  W.  A.  has  no  redress 
but  to  accept  whatever  the  dealer  chooses 
to  send.  Manhattan  Butter  and  Egg 
Company  has  no  established  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  besides. 

Here  is  $5  for  five  years.  I  think  this 
the  best  way  to  stop  expense  to  you  and 
bother  to  me.  It  is  the  greatest  worth 
in  the  United  States — $260  worth  for  five 
dollars.  Every  copy  is  worth  a  dollar 
to  me.  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  any  copies 
by  neglect  or  oversight.  T.  M.  J. 

Connecticut. 

At  this  rate,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  pay¬ 
ing  dividends  in  cash  instead  of  dividends 
in  service,  every  member  of  every  farm 
family  would  be  subscribers.  In  many 
cases  the  value  of  the  service  is  intangible, 
and  may  be  variously  appraised  from  a 
dollar  a  copy  to  zero.  Once  after  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  the 
Alps,  we  asked  the  attendant  European 
physician  for  the  amount  of  his  charges. 
He  replied  by  asking  if  we  thought  it 
worth  2,000  francs  to  save  our  life.  If 
left  to  ourselves,  human  nature  may  in¬ 
duce  any  of  us  to  overlook  other  agencies 
in  the  case,  and  to  claim  too  much  for  our 
own  services.  And  so,  to  avoid  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  conceit,  we  keep  our  annual 
fee  at  a  dollar,  and  make  the  52  weekly 
dividends  as  large  and  as  real  as  we  can. 

Why  does  the  Government  allow  Mills 
from  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  to  use  the  mails? 
The  people  have  a  right  to  be  protected. 

Ohio.  N.  E.  B. 

It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  rules  and  laws  to  curb  dishonesty 
without  interfering  unjustly  with  the 
business  of  honest  people.  No  matter  how 
sure  we  may  be  of  a  crook  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  go  into  court  and  prove  a 
definite  complaint  against  him  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  jury  before  he  can  be  de¬ 
nied  the  use  of  the  mails.  This  is  right. 
Otherwise  a  bureaucrat  in  the  Post  Office 
could  lord  it  over  legitimate  business,  pro¬ 
tect  his  favorites  and  destroy  anyone  who 
incurred  his  displeasure.  We  have  no 
sympathy  for  crooks,  but  it  is  better  that 
a  dozen  of  them  go  free  than  that  one 
honest  man  suffer  unjustly. 

Ats  for  Mills,  we  have  refused  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  exposed  his  methods  for  twenty- 
oda  years,  and  at  a  time  when  all  other 
farm  papers  published  his  fake  seed  and 
land  advertisements  without  limit. 

On  account  of  sickness  and  other  mis¬ 
fortunes,  a  good  woman  has  appealed  to 
Publisher’s  Desk  to  help  her  find  a  buyer 
for  her  farm.  It  is  located  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  New  York ;  milk  station  and  ' 


market  l1/*  miles;  233  acres.  Rolling 
slate  loam ;  adapted  to  dairying  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crops ;  can  be  worked  by  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery.  Well  watered 
by  spi’ings  and  streams;  about  30  acres 
of  wood  lot).  There  are  four  barns,  gran¬ 
ary,  carriage  house,  cornhouse  and  hen¬ 
house.  The  family  residence  is  a  large 
two-story  house,  the  best  farmhouse  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  very  pleasant ; 
well  shaded,  lawn  and  piazza  in  front. 
The  tenant  house  has  been  used  for  two 
families.  This  is  also  pleasantly  situated. 

We  have  not  seen  the  farm,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  description  is  correct,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  forward  the  letter  of 
anyone  interested  in  the  farm  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner.  Our  only  interest  is  to  help 
out  in  an  unusual  way  in  an  unusual  case. 
It  seems  like  an  opportunity  for  a  ready 
buyer. 

The  express  check  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  me.  I  had  ceased  to  hope  for  a 
settlement.  ,  w.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

Sometimes  these  claims  drag  so  long  it 
is  no  wonder  complainants  give  up  hope 
of  settlement ;  but  we  never  let  up  on  a 
claim  once  filed  until  we  get  a  check  or 
fail  definitely.  Whether  you  hear  from 
us  or  not,  we  are  after  it  regularly  and 
persistently.  The  system  is  a  tax  on  farm 
products,  and  we  propose  to  keep  up  the 
fight  for  reform. 

FOR  SALE — Cleveland  tractor.  Model  R;  bought 

new  late  in  10X8;  in  perfect  running  order: 
reason  for  selling — help  question;  price  one-half 
what  cost  new.  L.  F.  GOULD,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

The  above  advertisement  appeared  in 
“Subscribers’  Exchange”  Department  Feb. 
7,  1920,  and  as  a  result  of  which  Mr. 
John  A.  Conklin  of  Pennsylvania  pur¬ 
chased  the  tractor.  After  getting  the 
tractor  home  a  Cleveland  tractor  service 
man  examined  it  and  makes  affidavit  to  its 
condition  as  follows :  “Not  in  usable 
condition,  requires  two  new  main  axle 
shafts  and  two  main  drive  wheels.  That 
the  tractor  is  minus  two  lower  (middle) 
track  wheels  and  needs  two  drive  pinions.” 

Besides  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
tractor  the  advertisement  is  deceptive,  and 
intentionally  so,  as  correspondence  devel¬ 
ops  that  Mr.  Gould  purchased  this  tractor 
from  a  dealer  and  it  had  not  been  used  by 
himself  and  sold  on  account  of  “help  ques¬ 
tion”  as  stated  in  the  advertisement.  The 
firm  from  which  Mr.  Gould  purchased  the 
tractor  admits  “there  were  some  worn 
parts.”  And  yet  Mr.  Gould  refuses  to 
take  the  tractor  back  or  make  any  reason¬ 
able  adjustment  with  the  purchaser.  It 
is  difficult  to  prevent  deception  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  in  “Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change”  department.  The  department  is 
conducted  without  profit  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  subscribers.  Our  charge  for 
advertisements  in  this  department  doesn’t 
covpr  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  on  which 
it  is  printed  and  the  advertisements  are 
usually  inserted  only  once;  the  charge  is 
so  small  that  it  is  impractical  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  individual  advertisers  as  we  do 
those  using  display  advertising  columns. 
We  depend  upon  the  good  .faith  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  in  whose  interests  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  conducted,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
our  confidence  has  been  imposed  upon. 
We  feel  that  Mr.  Gould  deliberately  de¬ 
ceived  us  in  this  case,  and  that  he  has 
sacrificed  the  right  as  a  subscriber  to  use 
the  department  in  the  future. 

Many  of  the  above  could  well  afford  to 
spend  a  dollar  for  your  paper,  as  they 
paid  several  times  the  price  of  the  paper 
this  Spring  for  some  famous  Higbie  seed 
oats,  which  proved  to  be  anything  but 
seed  oats.  u.  B.  F. 

New  York. 

This  comment  comes  with  names  of 
farmers  whom  H.  R.  F.  feels  could  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  their  advantage  and 
profit.  Testimony  as  to  the  Iligbie  seed 
oat  fraud  multiplies.  The  Higbie-Gunson 
schemes  have  been  exposed  so  many  times 
that  further  comment  on  their  methods 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  These 
firms  are  located  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Visitor:  “Of  what  were  you  accused?” 
Convict :  “Stealing  a  watch.  I  made  a 
good  fight  for  it.  I  had  two  lawyers  and 
sixteen  witnesses  came  to  prove  an  alibi. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  I  was  sentenced  to 
four  years’  hard  laboi\”  Visitor :  “I 
don’t  see  why  you  were  not  acquitted.” 
Convict :  “Well,  there  was  just  one  weak 
point  in  my  defense — they  found  the 
watch  in  my  pocket.” — Credit  Lost. 


For  best 
results 
use  Socony 
Kerosene 


Is  your  Kitchen  Cool? 


You  can’t  have  a  cool,  comfortable  kitchen 
if  you  keep  a  fire  burning  all  day. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  gives 
you  controlled  heat  when  you  want  it — 
a  high,  blue  flame  with  white  tips  (the 
hottest  flame  for  fast  cooking)  or  a  low, 
even  flame  for  simmering.  Just  turn  the 
handle — that’s  all. 

Then,  too,  all  the  drudgery  that  goes  with 
coal  hods,  ashes  and  soot  is  abolished 
from  the  cooler,  cleaner  kitchens  where 
the  New  Perfection  is  used. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  comes 
in  I,  2,  3  and  4-burner  sizes.  3,000,000 
users  like  it  because  it  means  a  sure  fuel 
saving. 

For  your  further  convenience — the  New 
Perfection  Water  Heater.  Hot  running 
water  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Ask  your 
dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  HEATER 


SILOS 


Have  a  Full  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only  be  filled  with 
blower  cutters  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  top.  When 
silage  settles  it  means  a  loss  of  5  or  6  feet  of  silo 
capacity. 

Globe  Silos  (the  first  to  be  offered  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Globe  extension  roof)  assure  a  silo  full  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  straight  side  walls  of  this  extension 
roof  permit  a  full  silo,  level  at  the  top,  avoiding 
unnecessary  spoilage.  Globe  silage  is  kept  prime 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Other  exclusive  features  of  Globe  Silos  fully 
1  luslrated  and  explained  in  the  Globe  catalog. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Liberal  cash  discount  on  orders 
placed  for  early  shipment. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO 

2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 
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SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


'Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
tor  circulars  describing:  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamier  Packagi  Mlg.  Co.,  336  Wool  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


U!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
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lightning  Rod ! 

"^T O  matter  how  hard  the  soil  bakes,  there  is  always  moist  earth  around  the 
’  Security  ground  rod,  which  insures  the  high  conductivity  necessary  for 
sure  protection  from  lightning.  This  is  due  to  a  patented  feature  found  only  in 


» 

I 
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SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

The  rod  is  grounded  in  a  water-filled  copper  tube.  Overflow  from  this  tube 
moistens  the  soil  and  keeps  it  moist.  You  never  have  to  pour  water  on 
ground  rod  and  you  always  know  the  Security  will  give  you  protection. 

Security  cable  is  99.8$  pure  and  guaranteed  free  from  corroding  acids. 

Security  Lightning  Conductors  are  backed  by  28  years’  experience  and  _ 

endorsed  by  th  eNational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  many  State  Insurance  Exchanges. 

The  Security  Lightning  Rod  Company 

504  Pine  Street  Sand  postal  lor  tree  book  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  Burlington,  Wis. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  a  b  1  e-b  o  <1  i  e  <1 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Aye.,  N.  Y.  City 


EVERY  TREE  shading  KBSgRssiSJ 

_ . _  You  can  prevent  this  loss  and 

sen  at  a  pront  by  cherry,  Ash  and  Black  WalnutLogs 


offering  us  your 

CHERRY  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-Salesmen 

selling  direet  to  farmers,  whole  or  spare  time. 
NitrA-Germ  crop  and  land  improver.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  NitrA-Gcrm,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


"FAKM1IANUS,  LABORERS,  Helper,,"  furnished  ill  any  num¬ 
ber,  providing  that  transportation  is  prepaid  to  destina¬ 
tion.  Apply  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  AGENCT,  153  Bowery,  New  fork  Cily 


5-Gal.  Con  HAVOLIHE  Auto  Oil  ”  SKjHH'" 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes;  must  be  quiet  and  kind  to  stock; 
$00.  hoard,  room  and  one  day  month.  LEE  P. 
GRANT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  ns  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Lotehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Executive  and  sales  manager  large 
commercial  dairy  farm;  will  consider  only  re¬ 
plies  stating  age,  education  and  experience  in 
detail.  ADVERTISER  7073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  two  men  for  general 
work;  steady  position:  salary,  $90  a  month. 
J.  GEO.  JURGENS,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  ITELP — Barn  man.  experienced  in  care 
cows,  calves,  milking  machine;  good  hutter- 
maker;  the  right  man  will  get  the  right  pay:  sin¬ 
gle  preferred.  Two  married  teamsters:  $75.00, 
house,  fuel,  milk,  garden;  bonus  and  fare  if  you 
stay.  Two  single  men.  teamsters;  general  farm 
work;  $50.00.  board,  washing;  bonus  and  fare  if 
you  stay.  All  help  have  every  other  Sunday  off 
and  other  privileges.  HALL  FARMS,  Ii.  F.  D. 
79,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  stenographer:  one  with 
experience  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7077.  care  Rurnl  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  fruit,  nnd  poultry  farm,  young 
man.  American,  Christian:  one  who  wishes  ex¬ 
perience  more  than  salary  the  first  six  months; 
state  salary  wanted,  with  board.  JOSEPH 
STEELE,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  greenhouse  and  garden  on 
an  up-to-date  estate  100  miles  from  New  York 
City  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie;  tin  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  man  understanding  the  care  of 
gat  den  and  flowers:  single  man  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  cook  for  general  housework, 
July  15  to  September  15;  farm,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.:  modern  conveniences;  good  wages.  R.  C. 
GA.MBEE,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Hand  for  general  farming  who  can 
milk,  nt  once;  $80  per  month  nnd  hoard  for 
strong,  faithful  man:  wire  application.  OLD 
HOMESTEAD  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Perry,  O. 


SINGLE  MAN  with  scientific  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  feed  nnd  care  for  small  herd  of 
Holstelns;  modern  buildings  and  equipment; 
good  room  and  board;  give  full  particulars  as  to 
experience,  and  state  wages  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mnrried  couple  for  work  in  country: 

wife  for  genernl  housework:  man  for  general 
work  about  home  and  farm;  best  of  wages;  pleas¬ 
ant  location;  all  modern  conveniences  in  home: 
heat,  water  nnd  electricity;  to  good,  steady 
couple  who  are  industrious,  clean  and  thrifty, 
this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  make  and 
snve  money,  ADVERTISER  7084  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Married  man,  to  work  on  farm;  wife 
to  board  one  to  three  men;  men's  rooms  not  in 
the  house;  electric  light,  running  water,  milk 
and  other  privileges;  good  proposition  to  right 
party.  Write,  statins;  age,  nationality,  exper¬ 
ience.  number  in  family  and  wages  desired,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  5,  Allenliurst.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  for  Summer  months,  at 
'nice:  experience  unnecessary.  J.  E. 

SCHWILLE,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  ns  teamster  and  general 
farm  work;  $50,  bonrd  and  room  furnished; 
must  come  quick.  ADVERTISER  7115,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  to  take  care  of  30  Holsteins.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  7111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y\  ANTED — In  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  for 
July.  August  and  September,  waitresses  and 
chambermaids  nnd  women  for  general  work.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  MRS.  WILLIAM  DART,  Darts,  Herkimer 
Co.,  N,  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  for  large  modern,  equip¬ 
ped  practical  plant  with  all  conveniences;  state 
wages  in  first  letter:  location  Northern  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7109,  care  Rural  New- 
l  orker. 


MILKERS,  $70  a  month;  $1  more  each  month, 
up  to  $75,  witli  board  anil  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands,  $05  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  for  poultry  supply 
salesrooms  to  act  as  salesman  and  general 
store  clerk;  good  salary  to  live  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  and  will  give  his  entire 
attention  to  the  business;  man  must  have  general 
knowledge  of  various  breeds  of  chickens  and  the 
standard  makes  of  Incubators;  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  7:30  to  (!  p.  m.;  prefer  a  man  between  25 
and  40  years  old;  answer  by  letter  only,  giving 
full  particulars.  THE  MacNIFF  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  CO.,  Inc.,  52-54  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Woman,  35,  to  do  housework  and 
assist  with  poultry;  protestant;  must  be  good 
cook.  Apply  SAMUEL  MeKEAIGE,  Laurelton, 

N.  J. 


ItELIARLE  single  man  to  care  for  five  cows  and 
do  general  work  about  farm  and  orchards; 
good  board  and  $40  to  $50  per  month,  according 
to  ability;  good  hours,  and  very  near  large  vil¬ 
lage.  ADVERTISER  7100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy,  reliable,  single  man,  with 
some  poultry  experience.  ADVERTISER  7107, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands.  $2.25  per 
day  with  board  nnd  room,  straight  time; 
milkers,  $07.50  to  $75  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  Address  WALKER-GORDON  LABORA¬ 
TORY  COMPANY,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


MILKER  WANTED— Single  man  as  good  dry- 
hand  milker  and  cowman;  no  farm  work; 
wages  $05  and  board;  state  age,  nationality  and 
experience;  also  one  single  man  as  general 
fanner;  $00  and  board.  BOX  171,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  elderly 
physician,  widower,  living  alone;  no  other  help 
kept;  uo  washing:  all  conveniences;  references. 
I)R.  E.  RUSHMORE,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once;  herdsman’s  assistant;  must 
he  good  milker  and  understand  handling  cat¬ 
tle.  STANNOX  FARM,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  utility  man  for  general  farm, 
garden,  lawns,  etc.;  no  milking;  on  private 
estate.  SUPT.  FERNBROOIv  FARM,  Lenox, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Cook  for  plain  cooking,  on  farm;  $45 
per  month;  also  housekeeper,  $35  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  7118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  or  farmerettes  to  work  in  large 
orchard;  state  experience,  if  any,  and  Ralary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  7117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  preferred  to  act  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  of  small  farm  near  Danbury, 
Conn.;  must  understand  handling  and  feeding 
pure  bred  Guernsey  cattle:  good  oportunity  for 
conscientious  worker.  Address  ADVERTISER 
712(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  WANTED— On  large  hog  feeding 
plant  in  N.  J. ;  pay  to  start  $30.00  a  week; 
we  have  2,000  hogs  now  anil  are  situated  15 
minutes  from  Newark  or  New  York  City;  have 
modern  new  hog  barns  anil  good  hogs;  want 
man  with  some  experience  with  live  stock  to 
work  and  assist  foreman;  good  future.  R.  A. 
HUMMEL,  Plum  Point  Lane,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED— Permanent  position; 

on  82-acre  fruit  and  stock  farm  near  Mount 
Kisco,  Westchester  County;  must  be  good  milker; 
want  a  man  who  expects  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work  and  take  interest;  $G0  month;  homelike 
(dace;  good  treatment;  good  board;  clean  beds; 
hath.  L.  B.  WILSON,  02  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — Responsible,  experienced  single  man 
for  work  in  auil  aronml  house  and  flower 
garden  on  gentleman’s  estate;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion:  write  experience  and  references.  PIPGEON 
HILL  FARM,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-FOREMAN— Wanted  for  modern 
dairy  farm,  northern  New  Jersey;  furnished 
house  and  all  conveniences;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Respectable  widow  with  two  children 
would  like  position  as  managing  housekeeper; 
experience:  good  home:  live  as  one  of  the  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7127,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  single,  open  for  engagement;  re¬ 
pairs  nil  farm  machinery;  experienced  in 
painting,  carpentering,  plumbing;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur.  ADVERTISER  7129,  care  Rurnl  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  American,  desires  position  on 
small  up-to-date  fruit  farm  in  Southern  New 
York  in  order  to  gain  experience.  Write  terms 
to  BOX  500,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


l’OULTRYWOMAN  —  Experienced,  thoroughly 
understanding  incubating,  brooding,  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  industrious,  wants  position  as  assis¬ 
tant  on  commercial  poultry  farm.  BOX  159, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  life  experienced  poultry  expert. 

position  to  build  up  a  profitable  utility  poul¬ 
try  business  from  a  sound  basis;  good  stock, 
management,  honorable  dealing;  married:  one 
child.  ADVERTISER  7112,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PHYSICIAN,  city  practice,  desires  change  to 
congenial  village  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  New 
Jersey.  Maryland  or  Virginia;  near  good  school. 
If  your  community  needs  a  doctor  please  write 
ADVERTISER  7105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man:  up-to-date  in  every  department;  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical:  life  experience  managing 
general  and  dairy  farm  of  the  best  kind;  best 
reference,  and  present  employer  can  be  seen; 
American;  49  years  old:  single.  Address  fully 
ADVERTISER  7101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — A  single  American  of  practical 
experience  and  knows  the  business  and  get  egg 
production,  and  knows  a  chick  and  how  to  raise 
it:  wages  $75.00  per  month  and  found:  nnd  A-l 
references.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Nauslum 
Island,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Holsteins;  Sussex  Co., 
X.  J.;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  E.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Station  W, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  Cornell 
graduate;  registered  stock  and  orcharding  a 
snechilty.  ADVERTISER  7099,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  20  years,  single;  practical  exper¬ 
ience  Holsteln-Friesian  and  Guernsey  cattle. 
ADVERTISER  7103.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— We  have  a  first-class 
farm  superintendent  that  we  do  not  need  after 
June  25,  having  sold  our  herds;  this  man  is  hon¬ 
est.  intelligent,  hard  worker;  successful  business 
farmer  of  the  higher  class;  college  graduate. 
University  of  Wisconsin  f  is  a  tine  dairyman  and 
butter-maker;  is  single  man,  32  years,  0  ft.  1 
in.,  192  lbs.,  of  Swedish  descent  and  good  moral 
character.  Address  BOX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 


MAN,  25  years  of  age,  high  school  education,  10 
months’  farm  experience,  desires  change  to 
vary  experience;  good  living  conditions  essential. 
DAN  ARMSTRONG,  linlaystown,  N.  J. _ 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  progressive,  open  for 
change;  expert  conditioner  of  high  producing 
utility  nnd  exhibition  stock.  ADVERTISER 
7125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER — Single,  six  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches;  Cornell  train¬ 
ing;  seeks  position,  $75  month,  room  anil  board; 
only  A1  proposition  with  a  future  will  lie  con¬ 
sidered;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7122, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


150-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  splendid  condition;  soil 
rich,  buildings  modern,  comprising  10-room 
dwelling  witli  running  water,  stable  40x70  with 
30  stanchions,  two  wings  15k50;  silo,  milk  room, 
concrete  manure  pit,  grain. room  and  icehouse; 
50  apple  trees;  located  3  miles  from  Spencer, 
Mass.;  12  from  city  of  Worcester;  milk  truck 
comes  within  half  mile;  price  $12,500.  JOHN 
R.  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  75  mostly 

Jersey  stock:  established  route;  22c  quart; 
$8,000;  part  cash;  write  for  full  particulars. 
ROSELAND  DAIRY.  Sanford,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE — Dairy  farm;  room 

for  200  cows,  10  horses;  sheds  for  wagons  and 
machines;  at  present  containing  80  cows,  four 
horses;  wagons,  harness;  modem  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  plant;  large  refrigerator;  cooling 
systems;  house  containing  20  rooms;  house  for 
men;  four  acres  of  ground;  20  acres  nearby 
leased  very  cheap;  only  four  miles  from  New 
York  City;  milk  is  sold  in  nearby  town;  also 
running  water  and  new  ice  plant:  am  too  sick 
to  run  the  place,  as  I  have  just  been  under 
grave  operation;  very  reasonable;  call  or  write 
for  particulars.  EDCO,  Woodhaven  Avenue, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  potato  farm  of  301  acres; 

about  240  acres  tillable;  farm  tools;  40  head 
stock;  4  horses;  about  1.000  sugar  maples;  about 
100  apple  trees;  plenty  of  good  timber;  two  sets 
of  farm  buildings,  consisting  of  16-room  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  tenant  house  8  rooms,  2  dairy  barns, 
1  horse  barn,  1  tool  house;  214  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  station;  schoolhouse  on  farm;  price  $25,000, 
one-half  down,  rest  on  easy  payments;  owner 
sells  on  account  of  ill  health;  possession  given  at 
once.  Address  BOX  53,  Worcester,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FARM — 22 1 i  acres;  fruit;  chickens;  immediate 
possession:  owner.  ADVERTISER  7113,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3S0  acres  iu  Southern  New  York; 

good  buildings;  50  acres  timber;  this  is  a 
splendid  farm,  well  worth  investigating;  or  will 
exchange  for  farm  in  the  South.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  level,  productive  land; 

large  house,  two  barns,  large  chicken  house, 
stock  and  tools;  $2,850.  A.  SPRAGUE.  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm;  83  acres:  Seneca  Lake 
frontage;  four  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Geneva.  CHARLES  McDOUG ALL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — 75-acra  suburban  farm;  city  conven¬ 
iences;  farm  advantages;  description;  price 
t'urr  ished.  ADVERTISER  7104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


03-ACRE  farm  and  boarding  house  for  sale; 

house  contains  22  rooms,  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  including  running  water,  baths,  gas, 
etc.;  several  nearby  towns  offer  excellent  market 
for  all  farm  products.  Price  and  further  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request.  C1IAS.  HERMANN.  It.  F.  D., 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Five-year  lease,  good  chicken  farm: 

good  transportation;  fruit;  $100  and  taxes. 
ADVERTISER  7102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm.  20  acres;  must  have 
good  house,  level  land,  well  drained,  no  stones 
anil  within  100  miles  of  N.  Y. ;  state  price  anil 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  A  DEGEN,  73 
Decatur  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


17-ROOM  HOUSE;  one  mile  from  Long  Eddy 
station,  along  Delaware  River,  and  trout 
stream;  5  acres  level  land;  apples,  pears,  grapes; 
barn,  hennery;  rent  for  season  $150.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  house;  improvements;  will 
trade  as  part  payment  for  fruit  and  dairy 
farm,  stocked.  PAUL  BARTHELME,  No.  8 
Prospect  Avenue,  Patchogue,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  South  Central  New  York.  Old 
Homestead  dairy  farm  of  270  acres,  with  farm¬ 
ing.  dairy  and  sugaring  tools;  herd  of  25  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys,  25  pure  blooded  sheep,  Berkshire 
swine,  horses  and  poultry:  possession  given  on 
short  notice.  Address  ADVERTISER  7108,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  to  rent  fully  equipped  plant,  with 
or  without  stock  of  Leghorns;  capacity  at  least 
1.200  hens;  not  less  than  10  acres;  in  New  York 
State  or  Northern  New  Jersey;  one  with  option 
to  buy  preferred:  will  pay  good  rent  for  place  as 
stated  above  only.  ADVERTISER  7120,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres;  stocked  equipped; 

full  particulars.  A.  SPADA,  R.  D.,  Califon, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  Virginia  poultry  farm, 
stocked  with  S.  O.  White  Leghorns:  doing  a 
large  business  in  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs; 
electric  light,  gas  and  city  water:  cash.  $0,000; 
balance,  terms.  ADVERTISER  7119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SEND  me  your  address  and  I  will  send  complete 
particulars  23,4  acre  farm  for  sale,  modern 
buildings,  first  class  stock,  hour  out.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


233  ACRE  highly  Improved  productive  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  farm;  splendid  12-room  dwelling, 
water,  hath,  furnace,  fine  outbuildings,  near 
school,  large  town.  R.R..  good  roads,  large 
orchards,  bargain.  $86.00  acre.  ADVERTISER 
7130.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-  ROOM  house  and  barn,  %-aere,  on  state 
road,  Warnerville,  1 miles  from  R.R.  sta¬ 
tion:  $500  down,  balance  terms.  FRANK  MADL, 
Patria,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fertile  farm  of  140  acres  in 
Hunterdon  County.  New  Jersey;  good  build¬ 
ings,  hot  anil  cold  water  in  house,  model  manure 
[)it.  litter  carrier  in  bar.n.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7124,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

PINE  NEEDLE  BASKETS — Easily  made;  cher¬ 
ished  as  gifts;  profitable  returns  making,  for 
sale;  large  package  selected  Florida  long  pine 
needles,  with  instructions,  prepaid,  $1.  PINE 
NEEDLE  CRAFT,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Bates  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  $300; 

Rumely  Oil  Pull  30-60  and  5-plow  outfit,  $800; 
Eureka  Potato  Digger,  used  one  season,  $85; 

Kra'n  drill,  $80;  Johnson  binder, 
$100;  Do.  Laval  separator  and  iA-h.p.  motor, 
H00;  Hinmnn  3-unit  milker,  used  onlv  8  weeks 
$175.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  Missouri  grain  drill,  $75;  used 

but  little:  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
IT.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Tractor,  The  Big  Bull,  10-20,  with 

two  14-in.  bottom  J.  I.  Case  plows;  all  in  first- 
class  condition;  $550,  complete;  will  sell  the 
tractor  separate  if  wanted.  0.  M.  PALMER 
Vnlatie,  N.  Y. 

-Candee  incubator;  capacity  0,000  to 

10,000.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown.  Del. 

PART  15,000  tin  quart  cans,  solder 
neramed  caps  and  2  7/10  opening;  slightly 
rusty;  *10  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING  Erie,  Pa. 

WANTED — Hydraulic  cider  press.  HENRY 

HEUZBERG,  Katonah.  N.  Y 

^CR  SALE — Complete  canning  plant;  capacity, 
oOO  cans  per  day;  in  first-class  condition;  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler,  2  dosed  retorts,  1  to¬ 
mato  sealder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
tins  plant  Is  all  you- need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No,  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station;  a  bar¬ 
gain — can’t  be  duplicated  for  $475.  H  TUR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder:  good  aa 
new;  price,  if  taken  at  once,  $10.  H  TUR- 
RENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 

WELL  swap  Mt.  Gilead  cider  mill;  8-horsepower 

engine;  all  belts,  pulleys,  racks,  etc.;  in  gcod 
running  order;  want  tractor,  cash,  or  what? 
make  me  an  offer.  Write  LESLEY  E  YORK 
So.  Windham,  Me.;  Route  1,  Box  14. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  horse,  harness  and  light  de¬ 
livery  wagon,  or  will  exchange  for  Ford  tour¬ 
ing  car  and  add  cash  if  necessary.  H  HO- 
HORST,  3219  Pnrkside  Place,  Bronx,  New  York 
Ci  ty. 

PURE  maple  syrup,  $3.25,  delivered  in  third 
zone;  cash  with  order.  G.  S.  SPENCER.  Cuba, 
N.  Y.;  Route  5. 

HAY  BALER  for  sale,  with  kerosene  engine. 
F.  C.  SHELDON.  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1  gallon 
cans,  $3.00:  in  gallon  cans,  $1.50  per  can. 

Choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in  6,  7  and 
13-lb.  tins,  40c  per  lb.;  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt. ;  re¬ 
mit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 

VERMONT  maple  sugar,  in  13-lb.  tins,  rather 
dark  colored  and  slightly  scorched.  30c  per  lb. : 
f.  o.  b.  Rupert  Vt. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — "K”  hand  power  stump  puller: 

complete:  never  used;  perfect  condition;  $175 
G.  S.  RAYMOND.  Thiells.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Beenian  garden  tractor;  full  com¬ 
plement  of  tools  for  cultivating,  extension 
rims  for  bull  wheels;  Dixie  plow,  harrow  cart 
and  caster  wheels,  with  belt  pullev  complete; 
practically  new  aud  guaranteed  in  first-class 
condition:  price  for  all,  $250.00.  H.  C.  HOL¬ 
LOWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Frick  gasoline  or  kerosene  12-25 
tractor;  used  one  season:  in  fine  condition 
with  or  without  three  14-inch  bottom  Olivet 
plows;  cause  for  selling:  too  small  for  my  use. 
PARKER  MITCHELL.  Perryman.  Md. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  a  tractor  outfit  in 
guaranteed  A-l  condition;  some  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  purchased  this  Spring  consist  of  Fordson 
tractor,  Oliver  No.  7  plow.  12-disc  Empire  grain 
drill,  Roderick  Lean  dise  harrow,  Fordson  origi¬ 
nal  manure  spreader;  used  just  once:  will  not 
sell  separately;  Investigation  and  demonstration 
gladly  given:  price  $1,300.00  cash.  BOX  26 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Complete  Hinmnn  milker,  unit  pail 
pump  and  tubes.  H.  J.  BAKER,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Springville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Candee  incubator,  sections;  duck 
preferred.  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ireland  two-drum  hoist:  practically 

new:  $40.00;  sold  my  farm.  J.  M.  OVER¬ 
SHIRE.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Four-row  potato  sprayer;  must  he  in 
A-l  condition^  O.  R.  KNAUER,  Westwood, 
N.  J . 

FOR  SALE — Eight  incubators.  two  brooder 

stoves,  complete,  ready  for  use  and  crated; 
one  150-egg  Prairie  State,  $13;  one  400-egg 
Prairie  State.  $30;  one  390-egg  Cyphers  model, 
$16.50;  one  250-egg  Cyphers  model.  $13:  two 
250-egg  Ideal  hot  water,  run  twice,  $30  apiece; 
two  400-egg  Ideal  hot  water,  run  twice,  $40 
apiece;  one  No.  7.  one  No.  10  Newtown  brooder 
stoves,  complete.  $16  apiece.  PAUL  KUHL, 
Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Waterloo  Boy  tractor;  convertible 
three  or  two-bottoiu  14-inch  plow;  nine-foot 
cut  double  disc:  three-section  spring-tooth  drag; 
outfit  all  complete,  with  attachments;  made  by 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.;  $1,400  cash;  mechanical 
condition  guaranteed  right.  G.  D.  GORDON, 
Vau  Etten,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100  B2  Edison  storage  cells  (1915); 

switchboard  with  three  meters,  two  double 
throw  three-knife  switches,  rheostat  and  dis¬ 
charge  regulator,  reading  lamps;  Edison  eontrol- 
ler  A-l:  all  from  110-volt  plant;  good  condition. 
Write  or  ’phone  57- R  Smith  town;  ANTIETAM 
FARM,  Smithtown.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE— Insect  Pests  of  Farm,  Gar¬ 
den  and  Orchard.  Sanderson;  Milk  and  Its 
Products.  Whig:  Modern  Gas  Tractor.  Page; 
two  on  butter-making.  ADVERTISER  7116,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  TO  RUY  whole  heavy  oats  and  shelled 
corn,  iu  sacks,  ton  lots.  ATNO,  R.  D.  2, 
Whippnny,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  established  business  in  small 
fruits  and  poultry:  market  at  door;  buildings; 
25  acres;  northern  N.  J.;  $5, 0(H).  ADVERTI¬ 
SER  7123.  cure  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 20-disc  Hoosier  Alfalfa  drill.  $75; 

S  hog  self-feeders,  $5-$l0,  registered  Duroe 
boar.  $50.  L.  M.  TAYLOR,  Millerton.  N.  Y. 


FARM  TEAMSTER — Married  or  single,  for  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  state  wages  iu  first  letter; 
. Position  open  for  a  general  married  farmer. 
/  P'  ERTTSER  7110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — A  real  hog  man  iu  all  its  branches; 

salesman;  also  veterinary;  large  herd  only. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7036,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


40  ACRE  grain  farm;  corn,  potatoes.  Alfalfa; 

good  8- room  house,  barn,  outbuildings:  fine 
location;  $1,900  cash.  F,  M.  MERE  ELL,  Robe- 
souia,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Rice  &  Adam  double  end  bottling 
machine;  3  compartment,  (Vash  tank,  ice 
crusher;  price  $75.  EDW.  BISCHOFF,  Jensen 
Avenue,  EUuhurat,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 
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SOCONY  TRACTOR 


Grain  in  the  Barn 
Not  in  the  Straw  Pile 


Clean  threshing  depends  on  keeping 
the  cylinder  revolving  at  normal  speed — 
requires  ample,  dependable  power. 
Maximum  power  depends  on  proper 
lubrication. 

The  normal  operating  heat  of  a  tractor 
engine  is  inevitably  high,  and  the  par¬ 
tial  condensation  on  cylinder  walls  of 
the  heavy  fuels  commonly  used  on  trac¬ 
tors  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  tractor  engines  re¬ 
quire  a  special  oil  which  will  resist  this 
decomposition  and  diluting  action  of 
heat  and  fuel.  Unless  the  lubricant 
maintains  its  body  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  it  will  fail  to  give  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  against  wear. 

Socony  Tractor  Oil  is  manufactured 
especially  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Use5ocony  Tractor  Oil  and  Socony  Oils> 
Greases  and  Fuels .  They  will  keep 
your  tractor  working  at  fullest  efficiency 
and  economy.  Sold  where  you  see  the 
red,  white  and  blue  Socony  Sign. 

There  is  a  SOCONY  LUBRICANT 
of  the  right  consistency  for  every 
mechanical  need. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  Boston 


The  sign  of  a  reliable  dealer 
and  the  wood's  best  Gasoline 


New  York 
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No.  4593 


Collective  Advertising,  for  Livestock  Pays 


Advantages  offered. — some  time  ago  an 
article  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning 
the  benefits  oL  collective  advertising  by  the  farmer. 
With  only  a  calf  of  two,  or  a  few  pigs  to  sell,  he 
they  ever  so  good,  the  individual  farmer,  working 
long  hours  and  with  little  help,  finds  it  difficult  and 
expensive  to  let  people  know  that  he  has  good  stock 
for  sale.  Usually  there  are  a  half  dozen  or  more 
such  cases  in  one  community.  Experience  has  shown 
that  these  same  farmers,  by  forming  an  association 
among  themselves,  can  advertise  and  sell  as  one. 
The  advertising  can  he  made  mure  extensive  and  the 


work  together  for  the  common  good.  A  study  of  the 
development  and  methods  of  a  successful  organiza¬ 
tion  will  he  helpful  to  others  who  are  in  a  position 
to  get  the  benefits  of  collective  advertising. 

FORMING  AN  ORGANIZATION.— Edward  Van 
Alstyne.  the  late  Farmers’  Institute  Director  of  New 
York  State,  was  a  breeder  of  swine  for  20  years.  lie 
kept  several  breeds,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  his  conditions  the  Duroc  Jersey  breed  was  the 
best.  The  sows  had  large  litters,  and  with  available 
farm  roughage,  such  as  vegetable  refuse,  apples, 
pumpkins,  big  run  of  pasture  and  milk,  the  pigs 


BUILDING  UP  BUSINESS. — A  rousing  pig  sup¬ 
per  was  held,  an  association  formed,  and  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  set  of  by-laws  adopted.  As  time  went  on 
the  association  grew  and  prospered,  until  in  ;^19 
they  had  20  members.  Then  came  trouble.  W.frh 
this  increase  in  membership  there  came  an  incnm  cu 
obligation  to  sell  a  large  number  of  pigs  each  year. 
The  membership  dues  and  sales  fees  had  been  made 
too  small  to  permit  extensive  advertising.  Some  felt 
that  the*  association  should  sell  all  the  pigs  at  a  good 
price,  whether  they  deserved  this  price  or  not.  This 
made  for  dissatisfaction,  and  a  few  broke  awnv  and 


A  Hunch  of  Duroc  Jersey  lloys  Ready  for  Market,  h'iy.  2'/}. 


costs  to  each  farmer  are  small.  A  good  example  of 
such  an  association  can  he  found  in  Columbia  Coun- 
l.'.  X.  1  his  particular  association  happens  to  he* 
for  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  The  same  principles,  how- 
c\ci.  would  apply  equally  well  to  other  breeds  and 
t.'pes  of  livestock.  To  make  the  effort  lasting,  how¬ 
ever.  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  the  stock 
olYei ed  for  sale,  especially  for  breeding  purposes, 
must  he  good:  there  must  he  no  misrepresentation. 
Second,  these  neighbors  working  together  must  have 
Li it’u  in  themselves  and  their  association,  and  must 


could  put  on  gains  for  him  faster  than  any  other 
breed.  Most  of  the  pigs  were  sold  to  outside  parties 
by  persistent  personal  advertising.  Before  the  year 
1915  in  his  community.  Kinderhook.  N.  Y..  there  were 
only  three  breeders  of  Du  rocs,  hut  about  1915  these 
pigs  began  to  soil  locally.  They  were  all  registered, 
and  the  question  soon  came  up.  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Kinderhook 
Duroc  Jersey  Association  to  develop  the  breed  and 
to  pool  their  advertising,  letting  one  man  do  the  work 
and  thus  reducing  expenses. 


reverted  to  the  old  system  of  trying  to  dispose  "f 
their  own  stock.  Realizing  that  the  association 
would  soon  go  on  the  rocks  unless  reorganized,  the 
directors  met  and  decided  to  tighten  up  on  the  re¬ 
quirements.  They  felt  that  the  only  way  to  build  up 
a  superior  breed  and  business  was  to  deal  only  in 
the  best. 

FEES  AND  ASSESSMENTS.— Under  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  every  member  agrees  to  mar¬ 
ket  all  live  swine  only  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
specify,  and  also  agrees  to  use  for  service  only  sires 
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belonging  to  the  association  or  those  approved  by  the 
board.  The  directors  are  also  empowered  to  fix 
selling  charges,  levy  assessments,  engage  a  manager 
and  pay  for  his  services,  and  to  transact  any  and  all 
necessary  business.  The  membership  fee  has  been 
raised  from  $1  to  $10.  the  hoar  service  fee  from  $2  to 
$10,  initiation  fee  to  new  members  from  $5  to  $25. 
At  first  it  was  felt  that  these  requirements  were  too 
rigid,  but  experience  has  proven  that  with  loose 
methods  and  a  lax  organization  an  association  can 
get  nowhere.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  make  the  rules 
too  rigid  than  too  loose.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
know-  that  the  members  of  the  Kinderhook  Associa¬ 
tion  only  decreased  after  this  reorganization  from 
,10  to  25.  With  the  higher  fees  a  member  will  now 
only  list  and  use  his  superior  hogs.  All  herds  are 
passed  upon  by  competent  swine  experts,  and  only 
those  pigs  which  meet  the  rigid  requirements  can  be 
sold  for  breeding  purposes. 

IMPROVING  BREEDS.— One  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  of  livestock,  especially  swine,  association,  is 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  sires.  The  farmers 
belonging  to  the  association  in  question  were  able  to 
send  a  buying  order  to  a  committee  in  the  Middle 
West  to  purchase  the  best  boar  they  could  find.  They 
now  own  three  boars,  the  Kinderhook  Critic,  an 
Orion  Cherry  King  boar,  and  a  boar  from  the  Crim¬ 
son  Wonder  family.  They,  are  now  in  a  position  to 
sell  unrelated  stock,  which  is  another  distinct  selling 
advantage.  In  forming  an  association  the  question 
of  breeds,  while  important,  is  not  the  all-important 
one.  Just  now  for  this  section  the  Duroc  Jersey  and 
the  Berkshire  seem  to  he  the  most  popular  breeds  of 
swine.  More  important  than  breed,,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  you  have  a  group  of  plain  farmers,  working 
together  in  a  community  to  better  the  breed  of  their 
choice  and  to  improve  their  selling  facilities.  Such  a 
group  of  farmers  can  also  keep  better  records  and 
practice  better  feeding  methods.  From  time  to  time 
outside  speakers  who  know  their  subject  can  be 
brought  in  to  the  community. 

GROWTH  OF  PUREBRED  SWINE.— Iu  this  con¬ 
nection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  gains  that 
purebred  hogs  will  make.  On  September  14  a  bunch 
of  13  Spring  pigs,  weighing  from  SS  to  140  lbs.,'  and 
one  yearling  barrow  of  240  lbs.,  were  turned  into  a 
field  of  standing  corn.  October  12  the  pigs  had 
gained  52  lbs.,  average,  and  the  yearling  had  put  on 
75  lbs.  These  were  very  cheap  gains,  and  very  satis¬ 
factory,  for  you  have  cut  the  labor  element  entirely 
at  feeding  time,  and  have  saved  the  cutting,  husking 
and  hauling  of  the  corn,  besides  handling  again  at 
feeding  time.  In  addition  to  the  above,  three  old 
sows  and  IS  pigs  had  access  to  this  field  and  were  not 
weighed.  Roughly  estimated,  the  six  acres  of  poor 
land  gave  up  1,000  lbs.  of  pork,  with  the  supplement 
of  90  lbs.  tankage  which  they  ate  from  a  self-feeder. 
Another  lot  of  six,  farrowed  May  14,  dressed  217  lbs. 
average  on  November  2S.  They  were  maintained 
largly  on  skim-milk  and  good  pasture  throughout  the 
Summer,  and  finished  in  standing  corn,  because  the 
corn  harvester  broke  down  and  labor  was  not  on  the 
job.  That  made  another  convert  to  hogging  corn. 

BOVS’  AND  GIRLS’  CLUBS.— A  community  con¬ 
centrating  on  one  breed  of  stock  makes  an  attractive 
spot  for  buyers.  In  the  Spring  of  1919  a  boys’  and 
girls’  pig  club  was  organized  in  a  neighboring  county. 
Through  tue  local  Farm  Bureau  Association  they 
were  able  to  get  all  the  purebred  pigs  they  wanted  in 
one  day.  The  records  of  this  club  also  show  what 
good  purebred  stock  will  do.  The  records  for  the 
season  are  as  follows:  Weight  of  pigs  at  beginning, 
36.5  lbs.;  weight  of  pigs  at  close,  227  lbs.;  total  gain 
in  weight,  190  lbs.;  number  days  cared  for,  153;  av¬ 
erage  daily  gain  in  weight,  1.24  lbs.;  cost  per  lb.  of 
pork.  13c.  Total  net  profit,  $1S.71  :  total  cost  of  pig, 
$31.,S9.  It  is  surprising  how  a  few  swine  breeders 
working  together  can  in  a  short  time  change  the  color 
Of  the  hog  industry  in  that  community. 

A.  R.  BUCHHOLZ. 

Farm  Bureau  Manager,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Help  the  Government 

“ This  is  the  best  country  the  siiii  shines  on.  Its 
opportunities  are  boundless  and  are  open  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  cares  to  avail  himself  of  them.  Its  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  best  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
fundamentally  wrong  with  it.” 

HAT  optimistic  statement  was  part  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  issued  by  a  recent  meeting  of  farmers  in 
Washington.  A  reader  wants  to  know  if  we  believe 
it — particularly  the  last  two  sentences.  We  do.  We 
think  the  form  of  a  Republic  organized  by  the  men 
who  wrote  the  United  States  Constitution  was  the 
best;  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time.  Fundamen¬ 
tally,  with  the  changes  or  amendments  which  have 
been  made,  it  is  still  sound — still  the  best  form  of 


government  on  earth.  True,  you  will  hear  some  men 
finding  fault  with  this  or  that  part  of  it,  or  cursing 
the  whole  of  it.  They  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  other 
countries  where  they  think  they  can  find  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom,  and  this  country  would  be  much 
better  off  for  their  exit.  Do  we  claim,  then,  that  our 
government  as  it  stands  today  is  perfect?  Far  from 
it.  Much  injustice  and  class  privilege  has  crept  in, 
and  special  interests  have  been  permitted  to  gain  too 
much  control.  That  is  not  due  to  any  fundamental 
weakness  in  our  form  of  government,  but  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  indifference,  prejudice  and  habit,  on  the 
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part  of  the  plain,  common  people.  The  remedy  does 
not  lie  in  violence  or  in  smashing  things.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  destructive  criticism  or  action  would 
only  make  things  worse.  We  still  have  our  remedy 
in  the  ballot,  and  it  will  be  effective  just  as  soon  (and 
no  sooner!  as  we  can  arrange  a  definite  program 
and  live  up  to  it  with  t!..  .test  of  our  lives.  Roth  of 
the  old  parties  are  now  run  on  a  5  per  cent  basis. 
About  5  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  politicians 
who  make  their  living  by  fooling  and  driving  the  re¬ 
maining  95  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  if  either  of  these 
old  parties  can  be  destroyed,  but  they  can  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  cleaned  at  any  time  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  voters  will  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  it.  The  form  of  government  in 
America  is  fundamentally  right.  The  control  by 
political  bosses  is  fundamentally  wrong.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  bosses,  because  we  have  let  them 
boss  us.  We  can  put  them  out  of  business  whenever 
we  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  the  job  without  flinch¬ 
ing. 


A  Saving  in  Power 

IN  sections  where  animal  “power”  is  not  out  of 
fashion  the  suggestion  in  Figs.  345  and  340  will 
bring  joy  not  only  to  the  farmers,  because  of  the 
•saving  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  harrow,  but  it 
will  also  please  the  “good  road”  fathers.  The  scheme 
was  figured  out  by  Jesse  IT.  Buell  of  Clinton,  Conn., 
and  consists  of  a  wooden  block  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  harrow.  The  shaft  from  the  wheel  is  inserted 
in  the  wooden  block  and  an  iron  pin  is  pushed 
through  the  top  of  the  block  and  through  a.  cor¬ 
responding  hole  in  the  iron.  When  the  harrow  is  to 
be  used  the  pins  are  quickly  released  and  the  wheels 
are  pulled  from  the  blocks.  Readjusting  the  wheels, 
if  the  harrow  is  to  be  taken  along  a  road  or  over 
ground  where  it  would  have  to.be  pulled  when  not 
in  use.  the  wheels  are  almost  instantly  replaced  to 
the  blocks.  bktsky  m.  bueix. 

Connecticut. 


Inviting  the  Hired  Man’s  Child 

SOME  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  very  un¬ 
usual  advertisement  which  appeared  last  Spring 
in  our  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  department.  This 
advertisement  called  for  a  hired  man,  and  one  re¬ 
quirement  was  that  he  should  have  five  children  of 
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school  age.  This  was  unusual,  because  usually 
farmers  refused  to  employ  men  who  have  a  large 
family  of  children.  We  have  corresponded  with 
many  such  people,  and  find  that  some  of  them  at 
least  are  desperately  opposed  to  the  hired  man’s 
child,  and  they  insist  that  whoever  they  employ  must 
have  no  family.  We  think  that  many  of  them  make 
a  mistake  in  this,-  as  they  would  obtain  better  help 
if  they  could  get  along  with  the  family ;  but  for  one 


leason  and  another  they  refuse  to  harbor  the  child. 
Therefore  the  advertisement  referred  to  is  unusual, 
and  we  investigated  to  try  to  learn  what  it  meant. 
It  seemed  that  the  district  owned  an  excellent  school- 
house,  which  stood  empty  because  there  was  only 
one  child  of  school  age  left  in  the  district.  The 
house  and  its  fixtures  were  in  good  condition,  and 
there  was  money  enough  to  employ  a  good  teacher, 
but  as  is  the  case  in  many  country  districts,  there 
were  no  children.  The  sehool  officers  promised  to 
open  the  school  and  employ  a  first-class  teacher  if 
six  pupils  could  he  obtained.  The  man  who  sent  the 
advertisement  had  one  child,  and  he  wanted  five 
more.  We  became  interested  in  this  case,  and  have 
followed  it  up  to  learn  the  results.  There  was  a 
very  large  response,  and  we  have  read  many  of  the 
letters.  They  were  intelligent  and  sensible.  Most 
of  the  people  who  wrote  had  worked  on  the  farm  for 
years.  Some  of  them  had  been  driven  away  from 
farm  life  because  farmers  did  not  want  their  fami¬ 
lies,  or  because  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
children.  For  these  reasons  many  of  them  had 
drifted  into  town  and  taken  up  mechanical  work, 
although  they  much  preferred  to  live  in  the  country. 
As  a  result  of  this  advertisement"  two  farmers,  with 
their  children,  were  located  in  the  district.  The 
school  is  now  open,  with  seven  pupils,  and  several 
other  families  found  worthy  and  useful  have  been 
located  in  nearby  places.  The  following  statement 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  country  places.  Farmers  may  well  take 
these  words  to  heart  and  consider  them  carefully. 
If  our  country  districts  are  to  he  repopulated  and 
built  up  men  with  good-sized  families  must  be 
brought  in.  In  many  ways  we  have  found  that  the 
man  with  the  family  is  a  better  workman  and  a 
more  steady  hand,  because  he  wants  to  make  a  home 
for  his  child.  Here  is  a  way  in  which  many  farmers 
can  help  a  serious  situation. 

As  for  what  Mr.  McGlashan  says  about  a  sales 
agent  for  the  farm  products  of  a  county,  his  plan 
would  not  work  out  as  xvell  as  he  thinks.  The  propo¬ 
sition  of  selling  goods  for  several  thousand  farmers 
not  fully  organized,  and  not  entirely  jady  for  co¬ 
operation,  would  be  a  very  differen',  affair  from 
selling  tires  or  other  products  for  a  '.urge  business 
corporation  fully  organized  and  without  any  chance 
for  internal  disagreement.  The  last  census  shows 
that  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  had  $21,835,643  in¬ 
vested  in  farm  property,  while  tin  total  value  of 
farm  crops  was  $2,S39,789. 

I  have  a  good  man  with  five  children,  three  of  school 
age.  My  neighbor,  acting  on  the  same  thought,  obtained 
a  family  with  numerous  children,  and  our  school  isopen 
with  seven  pupils.  The  advertisement  was  certainly  a 
success.  My  man  has  a  good  wife.  1  believe  the  adver- 
’  tisemeut  appealed  to  the  wives  of  the  men  who  answered. 

Might  not  one  thought  from  this  be,  if  farmers  will 
not  take  families  with  children,  where  are  the  trained 
farmers  of  the  future  to  come  from?  We  have  of  course 
been  not  home-raising,  but  importing  our  labor  for  a 
good  many  years,  though  imports  have  fallen  off  now. 
and  we  are  in  trouble,  and  may  not  more  of  our  troubles 
be  from  no  home-grown  labor?  It  is  changing  our  popu¬ 
lation,  our  thought,  our  institutions.  Was  it  not  in 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  that  some  studious  man 
compared  the  censuses  of  1800,  1850  and  1910.  and 
found  in  rural  districts  the  population  was  on  an 
average  a  full  third  less  than  in  1800?  The  town  of 
Sherman,  near  here,  has  fallen  during  the  reign  of  one 
local  storekeeper  from  1.500  to  300,  and  in  New  York 
you  can  hardly  fight  your  way  around  the  streets  be¬ 
cause  of  the  crowds,  another  argument  for  children  on 
the  farm. 

Other  organizations  have  gone  wrong  in  the  same 
way.  I  see  only  one  way  to  stop  it.  The  political  plat¬ 
forms  agree  the  farmer  is  everything  good,  but  even 
that  boost  does  not  start,  the  rush  for  the  farming  life. 
But  embroider  the  life  with  cash  and  you  will  see  the 
tide  turn  ;  let  the  farmer  live  somewhat  in  luxury  and 
the  tide  will  turn.  Stop  such  episodes  as  the  price  I 
get  for  my  pigs  compared  to  cost  of  raising. 

When  I  sold  my  city  house  the  purchaser  was  head 
•  ales  agent  for  a  certain  automobile  tire,  and  getting 
$50,000  a  year  salary.  He  said  one  day  he  wished  lie 
Could  get  out  in  the  country.  1  said  to  him :  "If  you 
will  come  tip  and  be  sales  agent  for  all  farm  produce 
of  Litchfield  County  you  can  earn  your  $50,000  a  year 
and  make  one,  two,  three,  perhaps  four  millions  for  us. 
If  a  small  tire  business  can  pay  that  salary  for  the  head 
of  a  sales  force  and  make  it  pay,  what  could  not  Litch¬ 
field  County  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  storage  warehouse 
and  a  competent  salesman?  Now  my  pig  goes  to  New 
York.  I  pay  freight,  commissions,  feed  on  the  way. 
weighing  charge,  United  States  tax,  and  the  other  man 
grades  the  hog  and  sets  the  price.  I  am  not  present  nm 
anyone  representing  me.  Could  an  agent  do  that  am 
not  see  his  side  the  bigger?  It  is  a  comfort  to  know ’  am 
get  the  Liverpool  price  less  freight  from  Kent  ttiem 
and  expenses.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  cos 
of  production?  The  little  Liverpool  pigs  may  have  j 
raised  by  Hottentots,  who  can  go  around  lawfully  "llu 
less  clothes  than  I  can.  . 

Well,  to  go  back.  If  we  farmers  are  the  salt  ot  tn 
earth,  we  should  be  the  ones  living  in  luxury,  ana  i 
believe  to  save  our  republic,  if  history  is  not  to  repeat 
itself,  we  must  insist  upon  it.  M 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  Archibald  a.  mcglashan. 
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Tak  i  ng,  a  Ch  ance  on  a  Potato  c  rop 


Part  II. 


MAKING  A  START. — Jim  and  I  were  taught  to 
fear  debt,  but  now  we  began  to  consider  mortgaging 
our  little  home.  However,  the  bank  would  not  grant 
us  a  loan  of  more  than  $2,000.  By  this  time  we  had 
in  mind  a  farm  with  the  loose,  sandy  soil  adapted 
to  potato  culture.  We  were  eager  to  buy,  and  the 
owner  was  wise  in  holding  to  his  price  of  $4,000,  for 
eventually  he  got  it.  But  he  promised  to  stay  and 
help  plant  the  crop,  which  Jim  considered  worth  a 
great  deal.  The  big  motor  van  gathered  our  house¬ 
hold  goods  up  in  one  load,  and  we  bid  goodby  to 
the  smart  little  house  in  town,  already  mortgaged 
and  rented.  The  moving  van  helpers  pitied  us, 
and  felt  obliged  to  offer  us  their  sympathy  when 
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they  turned  in  at  the  gate  out  at  the  farm.  It  was 
such  a  shabby  old  place.  The  house  had  not  known 
paint  in  50  years.  The  clapboards  were  loose*  and 
when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  as  it  often  did. 
they  gave  forth  a  sound  like  a  motor  racing  in  high. 
There  were  two  sickly  porches,  and  we  were  in 
dread  of  a  fat  man  coming  to  visit  us  receiving 
grounds  for  damages.  The  living-room  was  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  to  the  north  wind ;  the  carpet 
filled  out  like  a  sail,  and  the  room  was  as  airy  as 
the  corn-crib. 

A  POOR  REPUTATION.— When  a  man  makes  a 
mistake  the  news  travels  fast.  We  became  notori¬ 
ous  as  a  pair  of  fools,  and  seusible  people  were 
ashamed  to  be  caught  in  our  company.  It  was 
thought  a  stupendous  joke,  and  thanks  to  the  nar¬ 
rators  it  reached  the  ear  of  the  city  fertilizer  sales¬ 
man  on  his  trip  through  town.  He  drove  out  through 
the  mud  in  a  hired  rig.  and  undaunted  by  our  sur¬ 
roundings  sold  us  10  tons  of  high-grade  fertilizer. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  brave  man:  he  gave  us 
his  best  price,  and  the  only  encouragement  we  had 
heard  for  days. 

ADVICE  FROM  THE  NEIGHBORS. — The  neigh¬ 
bors  would  not  accept  our  reasons  for  using  Northern 
Maine  grown  seed.  We  were  warned  that  they 
would  not  grow  well  the  first  year  on  account  of  the 
change  in  climate.  We  were  told  that  our  tractor 
was  only  a  make-believe,  and  would  only  muss  up 
the  fields:  this,  by  men  who  claimed  to  know.  They 
told  us  of  others  who  had  not  been  able  to  dispose 
of  the  crop  because  potatoes  were  so  plenty.  They 
meant  well,  but  thought  it  kindest  to  discourage 
us.  for  they  really  did  not  believe  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  could  be  raised  on  the  land.  We  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  cheap  fertilizer  or  none  at  all.  and  to 
buy  up  the  culls  of  the  old  crop  for  our  seed,  which 
they  thought  more  economical.  They  were  afraid 
that  we  would  never  get  our  potatoes  dug  in  the 
Fall  and  that  we  would  be  all  the  Winter  drawing 
them. 

STARTING  WORK. — Jim  could  not  stop  to  argue 
on  these  questions.  He  was  busy  taking  up  cross 
fences  to  make  the  farm  into  a  30-acre  lot.  After 
that  he  dynamited  an  ancient  apple  orchard  and 
cleared  the  land.  In  the  middle  of  March  he  began 
to  plow.  The  man  from  whom  we  had  bought 
changed  his  mind  about  helping.  We  learned  that 
be  expected  to  get  the  farm  back  the  following 
Spring;  perhaps  he  j  mimed  to  sell  it  every  year, 
and  did  not  wish  to  work  against  his  own. interests. 
On  the  first  of  April,  in  business-like  accord  with  the 
car  of  fertilizer  due  on  that  date,  baby  Jane  arrived, 
and  shortly  after,  her  doting  grandparents.  There 
was  an  unseasonable  snowstorm  which  put  out-of- 
door  work  out  of  the  question  for  a  while,  and  a 
kind  neighbor  offered  to  help  Jim  draw  his  fertili¬ 
zer.  Baby  Jane  and  I  were  very  thankful,  for  the 
bags  iu  which  the  fertilizer  came  weighed  200  lbs., 
almost  twice  as  much  as  Daddy. 

ANXIOUS  TIME.— Some  fifteen  days  later 


the  seed  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  tractor 
and  tools  for  demonstration.  The  big  truck  which 
brought  the  machinery  went  to  the  car  for  the  seed, 
after  they  proved  they  could  plow.  Then  they 
brought  out  the  disk  harrow,  a  heavy  tool  with  two 
sets  of  keen  plate-like  disks.  We  knew  that  our 
success  depended  upon  this  tool.  Could  the  little 
caterpillar  wallow  through  the  sand  with  this,  we 
would  be  able  to  put  three  days’  work  into  one, 
and  do  better  work  in  the  bargain.  We  were  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  way  it  snatched  things  along. 
The  weather  report  for  that  Spring  can  be  spelled 
in  one  word,  RAIN.  We  cut  seed  and  waited  for 
fair  weather,  which  came  in  allotments  of  two-day 
periods,  followed  by  solid  weeks  of  drizzle.  With 
the  tractor  and  harrow,  we  did  cut  the  time  of 
preparation  one-third,  for  when  the  weather 
changed  in  that  brief  respite,  Jim  was  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  cut  in.  Every 
hour  of  the  day*  was  accounted  for.  The  team  was 
hitched  to  the  planter  with  the  first  light,  and  every 
time  they  completed  a  journey  across  the  field  a 
bushel  of  seed  potatoes  was  placed  in  position  and 
fertilized.  Molly  and  Dan  may  have  the  Percheron 
build  and  coloring,  but  only  Coach  ancestry  can 
account  for  the  spirit  which  they  displayed  on  plant¬ 
ing  day.  Grandfather  held1  on  for  dear  life,  and 
even  that  was  barely  enough.  Jim  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  only  stopped  at  the  end  to  take  on  the  measure 
of  fertilizer  and  a  bushel  of  cut  seed,  and  they 
were  off  again.  At  dusk  we  had  four  acres  planted. 

ROUGH  WEATHER.— The  next  day  it  rained; 
in  the  afternoon  it  began  to  snow.  In  the  evening 
it  began  to  freeze;  avc  remembered  that  it  was  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April,  and  went  to  bed.  About  1 
a.  m.  Baby  woke  us,  and  I  glanced  at  the  thermom¬ 
eter  outside  the  windowpane  by  her  bed.  It  was 
12  degrees  below  freezing,  and  storming  as  it  had  not 
stormed  all  Winter.  Our  precious  stock  of  seed  lay 
in  an  open  outhouse.  We  carried  them  down  cellar 
before  dawn :  Molly  and  Dan  were  almost  smothered 
by  the  clouds  of  snow,  but  I  managed  to  drive  them, 
while  Jim  lifted  the  big  bags  on  and  off  the  low 
sled.  Below,  he  piled  them  high  in  rows,  another 
feat  of  strength.  The  sweat  poured  down  his  face 
and  over  his  collar.  For  the  last  hour  he  carried 
through  by  sheer  nerve,  and  finally  took  the  lines 
from  me  with  shaking  hands.  We  found  the  next 
day  that  only  a  few  bushels  out  of  the  300  were 
touched.  For  a  few  days  we  thought  the  seed 
already  in  the  ground  would  be  destroyed,  but  it 
was  not  to  be,  though  a  week  elapsed  before  the  sun 
shone  again,  and  the  ground  was  soaked  with  exces¬ 
sive  moisture. 

THE  LONG  FIGHT.— When,  in  early  June,  the 
weather  cleared  away  for  the  long  drought,  we  found 
that  the  hollows  were  drowned  out.  Our  dream  of 
a  perfect  stand  would  have  to  be  revised.  Yet  the 


The  Farm  Woman  in  tier  Working  Clothes.  Fig.  J'/S. 
• 

shoots  were  wonderfully  sturdy  where  they  did 
break  ground,  and  iu  all  the  countryside  we  knew 
that  no  other  field  was  even  planted.  Then  quack 
grass  and  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  we  hastened  to  the  struggle.  When  we 
were  not  cultivating  we  were  spraying,  although 
there  were  times  when  we  indulged  in  eating  and 
sleeping.  Followed  across  the  fields  by  an  irate 


husband.  I  learned  „o  operate  the  riding  cultivator, 
taking  out  plants  at  every  slip.  It  seemed  prone  to 
do  opposite  from  what  I  expected,  and  the  horsea 
walked  so  fast.  You  are  to  put  your  feet  in  two 
little  pedals,  and  steer  the  teeth  into  the  weeds 
instead  of  the  rows. 

BEETLES  AND  BLIGHT.— There  never  was  such 
a  time  for  beetles ;  the  hot  weather  was  ideal  for 
them.  They  flew  through  the  air  buzzing  like  bees, 
and  they  sheared  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants  to 
a  mere  stalk.  The  mist-like  spray  only  gave  them 
indigestion,  but  it  killed  the  young  slugs,  and  as  the 
plants  grew  the  parents  flew  to  fresh  fields.  Jim 
made  an  addition  to  the  sprayer  that  covered  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  as  a  further  precaution 


The  Tractor  Proved  Useful.  Fig.  3.'/9. 


against  blight.  No  one  knows  why  copper  sulphate 
makes  the  vines  thrive  so.  Our  field  became  a  vivid 
splotch  of  green.  That  they  avc  re  an  unusual  sight 
we  knew  from  the  remarks  that  drifted  up  from 
the  road  as  the  person  on  the  back  seat  called  the 
driver's  attention  to  our  side  of  the  road. 

MRS.  F.  II.  UXGER. 

(Concluded  next  iccek.) 

Seeding  Buckwheat  and  Rye  Together 

If  I  remember  correctly,  a  few  years  ago  I  read  in 
Tiif.  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  had  planted  iu  your  orchard 
buckwheat  ami  rye.  the  buckwheat  for  a  crop  and  the 
rye  for  a  cover  crop.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
that  turned  out  successfully,  as  I  would  like  to  try  the 
same  thing  in  my  orchard  this  year.  it.  B. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  true  that  for  several  years  we  have  seeded 
buckwheat  and  rye  together.  Last  year  we  cut 
a  crop  of  oats  and  peas  about  the  Fourth  of  July  * 
The  land  where  this  crop  grew  was  chopped  up  with 
a  heavy  disk  and  smoothed  with  an  Acme  harrow. 
We  then  seeded  at  the  rate  of  1 U  bushels  of  buck¬ 
wheat  aud  a  little  less  than  oue  bushel  of  rye  to  the 
acre.  This  was  worked  iu  with  a  light  tooth  harrow. 
Probably  the  buckwheat  and  rye  could  he  well  mixed 
and  put  in  with  a  drill.  The  buckwheat,  of  course, 
came  up  first,  making  a  very  quick  start.  It  made 
a  rank  growth,  completely  hiding  the  rye.  Most 
farmers  who  saw  the  field  felt  sure  that  the  rye  had 
been  killed,  but  a  careful  examination  showed  that 
it  had  sprouted  and  was  making  a  slow  growth  down 
under  the  buckwheat.  ■  The  buckwheat  crop  was  cut 
about  the  middle  of  September.  We  wanted  to  put 
organic  matter  into  that  soil,  and  so  the  buckwheat 
crop  was  left  on  top  of  the  ground,  as  a  mulch.  The 
rye  slowly  grew  through  it  and  made  a  fair  growth 
before  Winter  set  in.  This  Spring  there  was  a  heavy 
growth  of  rye.  The  stand  was  not  as  thick  and  even, 
as  it  is  where  the  rye  is  seeded  alone,  but  it  made  a 
good  growth,  and  produced  a  large  crop  to  be  plowed 
under. 

The  success  of  this  plan  will  depend  on  several 
conditions.  The  land  must  be  naturally  strong  aud 
in  good  heart.  The  plan  would  not  succeed  on  light, 
sandy  land  which  is  lacking  in  plant  food.  In  time 
of  severe  drought  the  buckwheat  will  make  a  fair 
crop,  but  most  of  the  rye  will  be  killed  out.  In  that 
ease  it  becomes  a  question  of  moisture.  The  buck¬ 
wheat.  being  larger  and  more  vigorous,  will  take 
most  of  the  water  out  of  the  dry  soil  and  not  leave 
enough  for  the  rye.  In  a  wet  season  the  plan  will 
usually  prove  satisfactory.  We  find  it  better  to  use 
a  fair  quantity  of  fertilizer  when  seeding  the  crop, 
and  an  application  of  lime  at  this  time  is  good  prac¬ 
tice.  One  trouble  with  a  plan  of  this  sort  is  that 
the  buckwheat  left  on  the  ground  attracts  great 
colonies  of  mice,  and  trees  must  be  fully  protected 
in  order  to  prevent  girdling.  As  a  plan  for  adding 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter  during  a  short 
space  of  time  this  plan  of  double  seeding  is  a  good 
oue. 
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Tires  Ypu  Know 
Are  Right 

Racine  Tires — Multi-Mile  Cord  and 
Country  Road  Fabric — prove  their 
quality  on  all  roads.  For  extra  service 
and  economy,  Racine  Tires  lead 
everywhere. 

Extra  miles  are  built  into  Racine  Tires 
and  each  manufacturing  step  is  “Extra 
iTested”  to  safeguard  quality.  The  in¬ 
dustry’s  supreme  mileage  achievement 
— Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip — is  a 
matchless  mile-making  featureof 
Racine  Tires,  welding  tread  and  carcass 
perfectly. 

Be  sure  each  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 


5,000,000  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

(All  varieties  ready  now.) 

0ABIU6E  plants,  $3  per  1,000  ;  $1.25  per  500.  CAP  I,  I- 
Kf.OWKK  plants,  Henderson’s  Snowball,  $1.50  per 
1,000  ;  $2.50  per  600 ;  $1  per  100.  0  E  I,  E  It  f  PLAN  T  S 
(Ready  July  1st)  $3.50 per  1,000;  $1.76  per 600. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


CUCD  D  C  A  DIWC  Progressive.  Will  produce 
t  V  ERDEAKIIiu  crop  of  delicious  berries  tli  is 

CTD  AU/DEDDV  PI  ANTC  sum  me  rand  full.  $1.76 
OIKAiYdlKKI  rLAillJper  100;  $e.76  per  1,000. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-500,000  Cabbage, 

PLANTS.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL N.  lORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


American  Nut  Journal 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

For  quick  results.  4-yr.,  $3  per  100.  Large  selected, 
$4.76  per  100.  Rhubarb  roots,  $1.60  dozen:  $6.60 

hundred.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


r.KkaeraPlonfc  «Y  T1IE  SI  I  L  L  I  «  N. 

LaDDager lanes  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Late 
Flat  Duteh,  D.  Ball  Head.  Ready  from  now  until  July  15 

at  $2.08  per  1,000,  Post  Paid.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hsrtly,  Delaware 


Cabbage  and  Celery,  G.  S.  Bleach¬ 
ing.  White  Plume  and  Winter 
Queen,  25e  per  doz.:  60o  per  100;  500 — 
$2:  $3  per  1,000.  Cabbage.  $2.60,  per 
1,000,  Post  Paid.  List  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  (  SON,  Hartly.  Dataware 


fiahharro  inn  Tnmatn  PLANTS  far  Late  Planting 
UdDDdgB  "Nil  I  001310  1,000, $2.25; 6.000,  $10;  10.000,  $IH. 
Guarantee  stocky  plants  and  satisfactory  delivery.  Cash. 
Prepaid.  COMMERCIAL  PLANT  GROWERS,  Haw  Bohemia,  Virginia 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

$6.C0  Bush.;  10-bush,  lots,  $6Bush.  High  grade— high  Test. 
LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  S»edimen,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  ••llrancer-’ 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning — No  jars— No  sugar— 
Less  work — No  loss — Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog  F 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Big  Berries  for  Big  Profits 

p rf  Everybody  prefers  l$rge  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  most  people  will 
pay  twice  as  much  for  them.  Big  berries  are  also  easier  to  pick. 

Buckbee  Beal 

Kevittfs  Jubilee 

are  three  new  Strawberries  [which  we  offer  to  growers 
who  appreciate  the  ready  *ale  of  extra  large,  tasty  fruits. 

You  can  make  money  with  these  new  sorts — they’re  f»r 
better  than  the  usual  kind.  Send  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  A  today. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Company 

148  Chamber#  Stt  New  York  City 


Cause  of  Cracked  Tomatoes 

What  is  the  cause  for  tomatoes  crack¬ 
ing  open  when  ripening?  ,T.  M. 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

The  cracking  open  of  tomatoes  is  due 
largely  to  sudden  changes  in  the  water 
content  of  the  soil,  especially  from  a  dry 
to  a  moisture-laden  condition.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  are  more  subject  to  cracking  than 
others,  the  Earliana  and  Globe  varieties 
being  especially  noticeable.  Earliana 
seems  inclined  to  crack  more  or  less 
around  the  stem.  The  remedy  is  to  select 
varieties  which  do  not  crack  badly,  and 
to  try  to  keep  a  uniform  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil.  When  overhead  irriga¬ 
tion  is  used  very  little  or  no  cracking  will 
occur.  t.  ii.  T. 


Apple  Pomace  as  a  Mulch 

The  most  profitable  use  I  ever  found  in 
disposing  of  apple  pomace  was  to  put  it 
back  under  apple  trees  as  a  fertilizer,  to 
raise  more  apples.  Apples  will  make  ap¬ 
ples.  and  hay  will  make  hay,  and  so  on, 
when  they  rot  or  decay.  In  years  back -I 
have  taken  large  oxcart  loads  of  the  fresh 
apple  pomace  right  from  my  cider  mill 
and  dumped  two  loads  to  each  half-grown 
tree,  one  on  each  side,  but  did  not  let  it 
He  in  a  large  pile  against  the  bark  of  the 
butt  of  the  tree,  and  they  have  always 
done  better  than  the  trees  that  had  no 
pomace.  The  leaves  or  foliage  are  of  a 
darker  grjen  color,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
best  place  to  put  it.  the  above  quantity  or 
more,  once  in  four  or  five  years,  at  least. 
As  for  making  vinegar  stock  from  apple 
pomace.  I  have  never  tried  it.  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  pure  cider  vinegar  is 
that  it  took  the  best  of  cider  to  make  the 
best  of  pure  cider  vinegar,  w.  H.  biuge. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  use  limestone  with  the  pomace. 
On  some  soils  and  with  some  varieties  the 
pomace  alone  seems  to  give  too  much  acid. 


Culture  of  Eggplants 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  growing  eggplants?  I 
find  it  difficult  to  have  them  mature  be¬ 
fore  frost  kills  the  vines.  G. 

New  York. 

The  eggplant  is  a  native  of  tropical 
climates  and  in  the  United  States  grows 
best  in  the  southern  localities,  although  it 
can  be  produced  successfully  in  the  North 
by  starting  plants  under  glass.  It  is 
more  sensitive  to  cold  and  more  easily 
checked  than  the  tomato.  From  seed  to 
mature  fruit  requires  a  period  of  lfi  to  20 
weeks,  and  in  certain  sections  the  growing 
season  does  not  average  this.  The  egg¬ 
plant  does  not  stand  transplanting  well, 
especially  if  all  the  soil  is  removed  from 
the  root  system.  For  this  reason  it  is 
best  to  start  the  plant  in  dirt  bands,  in 
order  that  the  roots  will  not  be  disturbed 
at  any  time  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
hotbed  about  140  days  before  the  fruit  is 
wanted,  or  a  good  five  months  before  the 
first  killing  frost  ordinarily  comes  in  the 
Fall.  The  crop  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil 
and  a  warm  temperature.  Frequent  cul¬ 
tivations  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture  are 
very  desirable,  for  the  plant  will  thrive 
in  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere  if  the  roots  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture.  The  fruits 
should  always  be  picked  in  the  immature 
state,  before  they  have  taken  on  the  deep, 
dark  color.  If  allowed  to  mature  com¬ 
pletely  the  flesh  becomes  woody  and  the 
seed  hard,  which  makes  the  fruit  unfit  for 
food.  Manure  is  the  principal  fertilizer 
used,  a  liberal  amount  giving  best  results. 

T.  H.  T. 
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I0UNTAIN 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


The  Green 
Mountain  silo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 


Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al¬ 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo¬ 
soted  to  weather- 
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Note  the 
Safe-like 
Doors 

proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel,  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting,  rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa¬ 
tented  feature  that  in¬ 
sures  sweet  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
anchorage  system  pre¬ 
vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No  iron  parts  on  the 
Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story. 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

338  W$$t  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Hoops  ond  Luq£  Extra  Heovy 


Wooden 
Ladder 
No  Frosting 


SCOTT’S 

Sweet  Clover 

fo  r 

Summer  Seeding 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  recom¬ 
mend  the  summer  and  autumn 
sowing  of  Sweet  Clover  as  a 
fall  forage  or  pasture  crop.  Coming 
on  early  in  the  spring  tnere  is  an 
enormous  growth  to  turn  under  for 
Com,  or  can  be  utilized  for  pasture, 
hay  or  seed.  THE  BEST  COVER 
CROP. 

May  we  send  further  par¬ 
ticulars  and  quotations  ? 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

570  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants 

CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  TOMATO. 
SWEET  POTATO  BEET.  CELERY.  EGG.  PEPPER.  LEEK.  LET¬ 
TUCE.  ONION.  KALE.  KOHL  RABI, PARSLEY.  CHIVES.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA.  ROSE  plants.  Cat¬ 
alogue  tree.  HARRY  l.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Plants 


Danish  Ball 
Head,  Flat 

_  Dutch  and 

all  leadlnKTvarietiea,  $1.25  per  1,000;  10,000  forlMO.OO. 
Celery  IHumIs,  leading  varieties.  $1.25  per  1.000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  -:-  BRISTOL,  PA. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  ruu- 
nor  nlants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  0EW  BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT.  GRAPE  plants.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


CDCPIJtl  t-*1  me  help  you  secure  he  best  of 
Ol  CUlML  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plants.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Kntkamier  •  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
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Notes  on  Fertilizing  Orchards 


*  The  farm  papers  have  lately  been  full 
of  discussion  of  the  use  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizers  in  the  orchard.  We 
have  made  a  number  of  tests  in  our  or¬ 
chards,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
ll,et  nitrogen  is  the  only  element  that 
gives  any  results  on  our  soils,  and  that 
n.c.’.’...’ -  is  more  valuable  for  its  lmmus 


content  than  for  its  fertilizing  value. 
When  our  trees  begin  to  show  early  ma¬ 
turity.  small  size  and  high  color  in  the 
fruit,  coupled  with  small  growth  of  twigs, 
we  think  it  is  time  to  put  some  manure 
ou  that  pari  of  the  orchard.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  believe  that  the  use  of  nitrate 
on  the  orchards  favors  setting  of  a  crop. 


We  have  not  used  this  fertilizer  on  our 
bearing  trees  to  any  extent  as  yet,  but  it 
is  sure  that  the  use  of  about  luO  lbs.  of 
nitrate  to  the  acre  made  some  Bartlett 
nears  ripen  much  later.  There  are  a  few 
young  pear  trees  on  a  sandy  orchard 
where  we  always  expect  tin1  fruit  to  ripen 
a  few  days  earlier  than  on  the  heavier 
soils.  Last  year  we  picked  these  trees 
later  because  they  had  only  a  few  pears 
on  them.  The  pears  were  not  nearly 
ripe,  and  would  probably  have  hung  on 
about  a  week  longer  before  coloring  up. 
A  few  trees  of  Clapp’s  Favorite  in  the 
same  block  showed  very  good  color  when 
they  finally  ripened. 

Many  writers  feel  that  they  should  have 
a  chemical  examination  of  their  soil  to 
find  what  fertilizing  elements  are  needed, 
and  the  soil  chemists  say  that  they  cannot 
tell  it  from  such  an  examination.  It 
seems  possible  that  a  chemical  test,  of  the 
soil  water  might,  give  better  results.  All 
the  mineral  food  of  the  plants  is  taken 
from  or  with  the  soil  water,  and  must 
be  in  very  dilute  solution.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  chemical  changes  that  go  on 
in  the  soil.  Substances  which  the  chem¬ 
ist  can  hardly  break  up  in  the  laboratory 
seem  to  change  readily  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight  and  moist  air.  Chemists  tell 
us  that  the  sulphur  left  on  the  leaves  from 
our  spraying  is  changed  to  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  and  dew.  but  in 
the  laboratory  it  is  very  hard  to  make  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  it  apparently  cannot  be 
done  directly  from  the  raw  sulphur.  The 
same  agents  are  able  to  unlock  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  from  the  soil 
grains,  and  make  them  into  forms  that 
the  plants  can  use.  Frequent  cultivation 
to  loosen  up  the  soil  and  let  the  air  down 
into  it  helps  in  this.  It.  may  be  that  the 
soil  chemists  will  find  that  this  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  orchards.  They  tell  us  now 
that  clean  cultivation  gives  greater  re¬ 
sults  than  cau  be  accounted  for  by  the 
saving  of  moisture. 

The  question  of  why  W'estern  New  York 
experiments  show  results  from  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  while  those  of  other  States 
do  not.  is  a  hard  one.  We  cannot  pass 
it  off  as  accidental,  due  to  carelessness 
or  any  such  explanation.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  carefully  controlled  in  each 
case,  and  were  made  by  careful  men.  The 
only  possible  differences  are  in  kind  of 
soil  and  in  amount  and  distribution  of 
rainfall.  Western  New  York  soils  are  of 
many  kinds,  varying  from  heavy  clay  to 
a  very  light  sand.  A  recent  writer  has  in¬ 
vestigated  the.  distribution  of  rainfall 
rlirough  the  growing  season,  and  has 
found  that  most  of  the  United  States  is 
in  the  region  where  the  rainfall  is  greater 
in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  than  it 
is  in  the  Fall  and  late  Summer.  A  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  and  some 
other  sections  are  in  the  region  of  late 
Summer  and  Autumn  rains.  A  curious 
thing,  not  mentioned  by  the  writer,  is  that 
the  apple-growing  sections  of  the  country 
are  where  the  dividing  line  is:  that  is.  the 
region  of  equal  distribution  of  rain 
through  the  year,  crosses  a  body  of  water 
or  a  mountain  range.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  have  more  experiments  and 
a  better  recording  of  facts  to  toll  us  about 
this.  There  seems  to  be  a  relation  be¬ 
en  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
through  the  warm  season  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
mostly  in  the  later  part  of  the  warm  sea- 
>ou.  the  soils  are  poorer  than  where  the 
rains  come  before  the  first  of  April. 

Fhe  cover-crop  question  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  for  the  orchardist.  We  for¬ 


merly  depended  mainly  on  Crimson  clover. 
1  his  makes  a  good  growth  in  the  late 
Summer.,  and  generally  makes  some 
growth  in  the  Spring.  It  winter-kills 
rather  "badly  if  the  deep  snow  covers  it. 
and  does  not  start  very  early  in  the 
Spring.  Mammoth  Red  clover  makes  lit¬ 
tle  growth  in  tin1  Summer,  and  does  not 
start  early.  Where  it  can  be  left  until 
well  into.  June  it.  makes  a  large  amount 
material  to  turn  under,  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  safely  done  in  the  orchard.  Buck¬ 
wheat  makes  a  good  cover  crop,  so  far  as 
••becking  the  growth  in  Summer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  but  it  does  not  live  over  Winter. 
i"K  .  y  ei,f  for  grain  it  leaves  very  stiff 
stubbles,  which  do  great  damage  t*»  the 
apples  that  go  on  the  ground.  A  few 
'■••ars  ago  we  tried  rye  and  vetch  in  .one 
"  our  orchards,  and  now  raise  a  little 
>ach  year  to  put  in  for  cover  crops.  It 
makes  the  best  cover  crop  we  have  found. 
f:L“a-keS  !l  large  growth  the  first  season. 

•til 


'veP  over  Winter,  and  starts  growtt 
^  (|U'ckly  m  the  Spring.  There  i.s  a 
*  .  amount,  to  turn  under  if  we  start 

;  ivation  early,  and  much  more  if  we 
cai  wait  until  May  to  do  the  plowing. 

'.in  l1  °'y.lnJt  for  beans  we  often  have 
above  the  plow  handles.  a.  c.  w 
"  ayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Which  WiU  Light 
The  Bonfire  Quickest 


Which  will  light  the  bonfire  quickest — the  blazing  torch  or 
the  parlor  match? 

Which  will  ignite  the  fuel  in  your  tractor  cylinder  quickest 
and  get  the  most  power  out  of  it — the  big,  hot,  flaming 
spark  of  the  K-W  Magneto,  or  the  weaker,  smaller  spark 
of  some  other  ignition  that  was  never  designed  for  a  tractor 
engine. 

The  power  you  get  from  your  tractor  absolutely  depends 
on  how  quickly  and  completely  you  burn  or  explode  the  gas 
n  the  c\  lindei  s.  Severe  conditions  such  as  cheap  grades 
of  fuel,  slow  engine  speeds,  etc.,  demand  that  every  piston 
stroke  deliver  maximum  power  in  pulling  the  heavy  load. 

The  tractor  manufacturers  who  have  been  making  tractors 
longest  have  found  through  years  of  actual  field  service 
that  K-W  Magnetos  give  the  hottest  spark,  the  surest  ex¬ 
plosion  and  the  most  power. 


trade: 


2827  Chester  Ave. 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  USA 


MARK 


TRADE 


MARK 


Fires  Any  Fuel — Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop, 


5 


L. 


-  -  Buy  Paint---- 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  -tr* I? rv>  Ro°t  Barn 
KUuULL/  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  .1. 
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BUG  DEATH 

Cleans  out  insect  pests  in  short  order 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  SAFETY 

to  tree,  plant  and  viue;  to  bees,  birds,  etc. 

NO  PARIS  GREEN  or  ARSENIC 

in  its  make-up 


BUG  DEATH  increases  yield. 
On  market  for  years.  Thorough¬ 
ly  reliable.  Testimonials  by  the 
li  undreds.  Y our  dealer  sell's  it— 
or  write  u».  Booklet  on  request. 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 

is  ideal  for  fruit  trees. 

DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
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Roofing  Products 


Roofing  Products 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning, 
and  storms.  Made  from  A  Polio-Keystone  Sheets. 

A  pdllo-KkvstON'C  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  durable 
rust-resistant  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks, 
Flumes,  Roofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  by  lending  dealers.  Look  for  the 
Keystone  added  below  regular  trade  mark.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also 
superior  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Seud  for  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bid?.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer>^ 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices! 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE  I 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KKKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldes  -  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  SI.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y» 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


WELL  D»  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  andsizes  for  allpurpose- 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St..  Itkaca.  N.  T. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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ALBA  MARI. 

Nature’s  Soil  Remedy 

High  in  calcium  carbonate,  readily 
soluble  and  quickly  available  to  neu¬ 
tralize  acid,  aid  humus  decomposition 
and  increase  crop  yield. 

IN  BULK,  PAPER  SACKS  OR 
BURLAP  BAGS.  LOW  IN  PRICE. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  details 

ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.Va. 


180  ACRES,  all  Tillable 

20  ACRES  OF  TIMBER.  Buildings  insured  for 
$19,000.  On  State  Road  in  center  of  Oneida  County. 
Pine  orchard.  Will  include  60  head  of  stock.  Get  our 
catalogue  with  150  descriptions  of  equipped  farms. 

HUGH  H.  JONES  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jones  Building,  UTICA,  N.  Y, 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS 

best  of  soil  at  owner’s  prices,  for  sale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  0.  ».  ANDRES,  National  Bank  Building,  Quakartown,  Pa. 

Productive  Eastern  Shore 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANDY  &  MORRIS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

For  Sale-Fraif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Does  Ten 
MensWorli 


One  Man 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  fee 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial .  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  M  FQ.  CO..  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa.  Kana. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
■which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  Street  New  York 


HOME  For  Sale 

A  good  well-built  7-room  house  In  first-class  repair.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  the  best  street  in  Woodaide,  Del.  Fine  shade 
trees,  electric  lights,  summer  kitchen,  coal  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  etc.  Eight  acres  of  fine  land.  Will  make  a 
splendid  little  fruit,  truck  or  poultry  farm.  Apple,  pear 
and  other  iruit  t-ees  in  bearing.  Areal  home. 

\V.  V.  COSDEN,  Agent,  Dover.  Delaware 


We  Sell  Farms 

1JO  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-room  house.  New  36x60  barn.  Hen,  hog,  milk 
and  ice  houses.  Garage;  12  row  boats.  Stock  and 
tools  included  for  @10,500.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  New  York  State  farms  for  sale. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olean.  N.Y 


at  a  Saving 

Save  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  the 
labor  of  cutting 
up  your  walls  and 

partitions  for  pipes. 
Install  the  famous 
Richardson  One  Pipe 
Heater,  which  burns 
any  fuel  available. 
And  because  there  is 
no  waste  heat,  it  is 
the  most  economical 
and  efficient  heating 
system  used. 

Permit  us  to  send  you 
Booklet  D  describing  the 


RICHARDSON  ONE  PIPE  HEATER 

Keeps  the  cellar  cool  for  vegetables —  warms  every  room  above 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 

Established  1637 

258-260  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Providence  Rochester 


in  Every  Room 

Notice  the  direction 
of  the  heat  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture. 
All  the  cold  air  in  the 
house  is  drawn  into 
the  single  register  and 
the  one  pipe  heater, 
where  it  is  warmed 
and  sent  into  every 
room.  Know  that  true 
comfort  and  the  kind 
of  warmth  which 
Richardson  &  Boynton 
Company  has  made 
famous  because  of  its 
efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy. 


COUPON 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  us  full 
particulars  of  your  Richardson 
&  Boynton  One  Pipe  Heater 
for  house  of..... _ rooms. 


Name.... 

Address 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  often  wondered  why  a  lot  of 
people  every  Summer  wfsb  to  force  every¬ 
one  to  call  six  o’clock  seven  by  law.  If 
any  industrial  establishment  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  prefer  to  start  an  hour  earlier, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  law  on  the  sr.bir.ct. 
They  can  simply  start  at  six  instead  of 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But  these 
town  folks  are  not  satisfied  with  this, 
but  want  law  to  compel  everyone  to 
change  his  clock.  I  believe  that  it  was 
the  Germans  who  started  this  fad  during 
the  war.  Perhaps  the  city  workers  need 
to  be  compelled  to  get  up  earlier;  the 
farmers  do  not. 

That  Australian  gourd  bean  keeps  bob¬ 
bing  up.  Some  years  ago  a  man  in  Flor¬ 
ida  sent  us  samples  of  the  “bean”  which 
he  intended  to  advertise,  saying  that  they 
tame  from  Australia.  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  beans  were  gourd  seed,  and  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ramsey,  a  seedsman  in  New  South 
Wales,  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
gourd.  He  replied  that  it.  was  a  long, 
slim  gourd  that  was  edible,  but  not  very 
palatable,  and  that  certain  parties  were 
calling  it  Giant  bean.  But  I  rather  think 
that  the  Giant  butter  bean  mentioned  on 
page  998  is  the  same  fraud  I  showed  up 
two  years  ago.  Parties  from  Georgia 
were  traveling  through  North  Carolina 
selling  large,  handsome  white  beans  as 
Chickasaw  Lima  beans,  and  farmers  were 
buying  them  at  $5  a  pint.  These  are 
the  jack  bean,  Canavalia  ensiformis, 
which  makes  pods  a  foot  long.  It  was 
shown  up  years  ago  to  be  worthless  as 
food  for  man  or  beast.  This  Spring  the 
promoters  changed  their  tactics.  It  is 
now  the  great  coffee  bean,  and  agents 
have  been  selling  the  seed  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  at  $30  a  bushel^  and 
promising  to  take  the  crop  at  $3  a  bushel. 
Well.  I  showed  this  up,  and  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Albany. 
Ga.,  taking  me  to  task  for  denouncing 
the  fraud.  He  said  that  he  knew  of  sev¬ 
eral  actual  orders  from  the  largest  coffee 
roasters,  and  that  the  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  beans.  I  told  him  that  this  sim¬ 
ply  confirmed  what  I  had  said  about  it; 
that  the  farmers  growing  them  for  the 
coffee  roasters  were  simply  aiding  a  fraud. 
In  fact,  this  bean  is  suspected  of  being 
somewhat  poisonous.  I  have  heard  of 
one  man  planting  40  acres  of  this  coffee 
bean.  Too  many  farmers  are  liable  to 
bite  at  a  fraud  and  then  ask  advice  about 
it.  The  man  from  Albany,  Ga.,  evidently 
is  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  seed. 

That  picture  on  the  front  of  the  issue 
for  May  15  is  another  reminder  of  a 
false  system  of  breeding  corn  for  seed. 
We  have  had  many  corn  ear  shows,  and 
the  breeding  of  corn  has  been  aimed  to 
get  ears  that  come  nearest  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  score  card.  That  Farm 
Bureau  agent  can  tell  the  young  man  the 
ears  that  come  nearest  to  the  score  card, 
but  he  cannot  possibly  tell  him  that  for 
that  reason  they  will  make  more  corn  per 
acre  than  ears  of  a  very  different  char¬ 
acter.  Breeding  only  to  pretty  ears  is 
like  the  old  Jersey  fad  of  breeding  to  solid 
color,  black  tongue,  and  black  switch. 
It  is  breeding  to  a  fad  instead  of  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  article  the  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  is  bred  for.  We  have  got  to  go  to 
breeding  for  the  best  type  and  plant,  and 
plants  of  the  greatest  productiveness. 
Mr.  Batts  in  North  Carolina  made  25 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  a  measured 
acre  of  land,  and  if  the  best  ears  in  his 
crop  had  been  shown  at  one  of  the  corn- 
ear  shows,  they  would  not  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  judge  with  the  score  card. 
If  we  wish  to  increase  the  corn  crop  we 
must  breed  productive  plants,  and  stop 
making  a  pretty  ear  the  final  object  of 
corn  breeding.  w.  f.  jiassey. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Canadian  Agricultural  Fairs — Calgary, 
June  2S-July  3;  Edmonton,  July  5-1G; 
Saskatoon,  July  12-27;  Itegina,  July 

2(?-31. 

New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association, 
Summer  meeting.  Samuel  Buser’s  apiary, 
North  Haledon,  N.  J.,  July  10. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 

Horticultural  Society,  Henry  II.  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  Ilill  Farm,  Burlington,  N.'J-, 
July  24.  .  ’ 

New  York  State  Potato  Growers 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  Cortland,  N.  *•> 
August  6-7. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  <  hicago, 
Ill.,  August  11-14.  . 

ilornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3.  , 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-38. 
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jour  Goodrich  Dealer 
offers  you  a  $ilvertown 

Cord  Hire  with  the 

conscious  pride  that  a 
good  merchant  has  in 


"Best  in  the  Long R 


The  8,  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Compart/ ,  -Akron,  Ohio 


t Adjustment  "Basis:  Silvertown  Cords,  8000  Miles ,  Tabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


June  10  started  as  one  of  those  wet, 
soppy  days  which  you  welcome  in  time  of 
drought  and  despise  in  a  season  like  this 
one.  We  did  not' need  a  spoonful  more  of 
rain  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  several  barrels 
more  than  we  need.  Rain,  however,  is 
like  riches,  for  it  falls  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust  alike.  We  were  out  at  a 
school  entertainment  the  night  before,  and 
came  home  along  a  road  gleaming  with 
puddles  and  shiny  pavements  where  the 
light  fell  upon  it.  I  went  to  bed  figuring 
that  we  have  among  our  children  one  presi¬ 
dent.  two  vice-presidents,  one  editor-in- 
chief,  an  art  editor  and  one  secretary ! 
For  a  school  is  a  little  republic,  in  which 
our  children  must  learn  some  of  the  forms 
of  government.  But  at  Hope  Farm  the 
fact  that  children  are  presidents  and  ed¬ 
itors  does  not  exempt  them  from  labor. 
They  really  ought  to  do  more  with  their 
hands  in  order  to  keep  their  heads  in 
reasonable  size !  So  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  eaten  we  cast  about  for  the  best 
jobs  for  a  wet  day. 

'  :]c  *  *  *  * 

The  girls  have  their  share  of  house-- 
cleaning  That  job  is  always  with  _us. 
It  was.  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  life  in  the  ark,  or  in  the  Arab's  tent 
on  the  desert.  From  earliest  time  the 
woman  of  the  house  has  put  her  head  out 
of  the  window  and  called  :  “A  little  more 
on  the  under  side!”  or  “Why  don’t  you 
move  faster  with  that  broom?  Most 
young  men  think  certain  young  women 
are  half-sisters  to  angels.  Before  they 
are  married  it  would  be  well  to  find  out 
what  the  other  half  is.  Perhaps  one  good 
way  to  do  that  is  to  study  the  young 
lady’s  mother,  as  she  frames  her  face  in 
a  window  and  makes  remarks  to  her  hus¬ 
band  about  his  help  at  housecleaning  or 
lawn  tinkering.  It  is  easy  to  find  nobs 
for  the  children  on  a  wet  day.  but  it  is 
harder  to  fit  the  men  into  profitable  work. 
The  potato  field  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
but  working  it  today  would  only  trans¬ 
plant  weeds  and  work  the  soil  into  bricks. 
The  sweet  corn  is  clean,  and  the  best  ot 
the  Corv  is  nearly  two  feet  high.  As  I 
looked  over  the  potatoes  I  noticed  a  great 
difference  in  the  various  lots  of  seed,  b  e 
have  nine  kinds,  side  by  side  for  compari¬ 
son.  At  this  time  there  is  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  than  you  have  seen  in  the  labor  of 
different  hired  men.  The  field  where  we 
were  plowing  yesterday  is  too  wet  to  get 
into  todav.  but  on  the  north  side  of  the 
big  orchard  is  the  best  part  of  an  acre  of 
old  sod.  high  and  well  drained.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  old  grass  and  big  weeds.  It  is 
worth  trying,  and  after  a  round  or  two 
with  the  plow  we  concluded  that  it  is 
safe  to  take  a  chance  on  it.  These  big 
weeds  have  sucked  much  of  the  moisture 
out  of  it.  So  we  soon  see  Tom  and 
Broker,  the  big  grays  toiling  up  and 
down  the  field,  turning  up  the  rich,  black- 
soil.  and  tucking  the  weeds  and  grass  out 
of  sight.  It  will  be  plowed,  chopped  up 
with  the  disk,  and  smoothed  with  smke- 
tooth  and  Acme.  Then  we  shall  plant 
that  Squaw  corn  which  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  sent  us.  This  corn  grows 
red  and  blue  and  yellow  ears— the  blue 
nredominating.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  good  old  flints  which  were  grown 
bv  the  Indians  when  the  first  white  folks 
came.  Certain  New  England  families 
have  selected  or  bred  this  corn  for  nearly 
300  years.  It  is  not  the  same  as  our 
Hope  Farm  flint,  but  this  colored  Squaw 

corn  is  a  novelty. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  cut  our  first  hay  yesterday.  The 
grass  is  lying  out  in  this  wet.  It  is  pretty 
earlv.  of 'course,  but!  this  is  a  piece  of  sod 
that  we  must  plow  and  plant  before 
July  1.  There  is  not  much  grass  on  it, 
and  in  an  ordinary  year  I  would  plow 
it  all  under.  But  it  is  no  ordinary  year 
when  hay  sells  at  $50  to  $00  per  to> 
and  every  pound  of  grass  must  be  saved. 
So  we  cut  this  early  and  will  save  what 
grass  we  can.  I  never  expected  to  see  the 
time  when  an  acre  of  good  grass  would 
brin"  as  much  cash  as  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  would,  when  I  came  to  live  here. 
Yet  todav  two  tons  of  hay  would  bring 
nearly  $1*20.  delivered.  I  have  sold  po¬ 
tatoes  off  this  farm  for  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  125  bushels  per  acre  was  a  large 
crop.  I  suppose  that  four  generations 
before  me  on  this  farm  supported  them¬ 
selves,  and  laid  up  money  out  of  50-eent 
potatoes,  75-cent  rye.  $18  hay.  S-cent. 
strawberries  and  similar  prices  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  And  much  of  the  work  was  done 
with  oxen  and  hand  tools.  Well,  they 
could  not  do  it  now — nor  can  anyone 
do  it.  My  first  thought  was  to  put  all 
hands  at  work  with  scythe  cutting  grass 
and  weeds  around  the  apple  trees  in  the 
sod.  That  is  the  only  “culture”  these 
trees'  receive,  the  object  being  to  get 
moisture  into  the  soil  and  then  hold  it  • 
there  by  piling  the  “mulch”  around  them. 
The  ground  is  wet  and  the  trees  have 
really  made  more  growth  than  T  like  by 
the  middle  of  June,  so  we  will  let  the 
grass  grow  longer.  We  never  shall  have 
a  better  chance  to  clean  up  the  asparagus. 
So  we  will  go  at  that. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  long  since  learned  that  pride  goes 
right  into  a  bad  fall  when  you  begin  to 
brag  about  your  children  or  your  crops. 
Still.  I  would  like  to  see  an  asparagus 
patch  that  can  beat  ours!  It  was  started 
from  the  seed  five  years  ago.  That  year 
we  grew  about  30.000  seedlings,  and  as 
they  were  dug  out  for  sale  we  left  perma¬ 
nent  roots  about  18  inches  apart.  They 
have  grown  on  ever  since  with  increasing 
size  and  vigor.  Most  of  them  are  Read¬ 
ing  Giant,  with  a  few  Martha  Washing- 
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ton,  and  the  way  they  send  up  the  sprouts 
is  a  wonder.  While  we  .were  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  the  sprouts  came  so  fast  that  they 
got  past  the  boys,  and  now  the  tops  are 
four  to  five  feet  high.  The  rows  are  six 
feet  apart,  and  this  year  we  planted  a 
row  of  potatoes  down  the  middle  between 
each  two  asparagus  rows.  Of  course  I 
took  a  chance  on  this,  for  I  know  how 
fast  those  tops  can  grow,  but  we  intended 
to  keep  cutting  asparagus  up  to  August. 
The  crop  got  by  us,  and  any  potato  to  get 
up  out  of  the  shade  must  have  the  blood 
of  a  trotting  horse  and  the  endurance  of 
an  ox.  So  we  planted  some  certified  seed 
from  Maine,  and  in  the  rich  soil  it  is  cer- 
taining  proving  its  certificate.  Today  we 
actually  find  plants  with  bloom  just  form¬ 
ing — 41  days  from  planting.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  when  we  remember  how  the 
seed  remained  in  this  cold,  moist  soil 
longer  than  usual  before  starting.  Yet 
here  is  the  bloom  !  In  our  tomato  field 
are  a  dozen  plants  carrying  fruit  larger 
than  walnuts!  Thev  come  from  a  strain 
of  John  Baer  which  a  neighboring  farmer 
has  selected  from  his  best  plants.  I  won¬ 
der  if  seed  fjom  ..bese  few  early  fruiting 
plants  would  have  any  great  value?  An¬ 
other  vigorous  grower  is  the  annual  Sweet 
clover.  1  obtained  two  small  lots  of  the 
seed  and  planted  it  in  the  garden  on  June 
12.  In  four  days  it  was  above  ground, 
and  is  now  clearly  in  sight.  I  shall  keep 
measurements  to  show  its  growth.  It 
looks  as  if  a  man  could  raise  an  early 
crop  on  our  land,  then  seed  this  new 
clover  and  by  September  grow  a  crop 
containing  as  much  nitrogen  as  10  good 
loads  of  manure.  Then  he  can  plow  this 
under  and  seed  rye — and  what  a  crop  of 
potatoes  or  sweet  corn  would  follow  !  Or 
think  what  this  clover  will  do  as  a  cover 
crop  in  tomatoes,  corn  or  in  the  orchard  ! 
I  wish  I  had  saved  some  of  my  seed  to 
sow  at  intervals  up  to  September,  so  as 
to  see  what  late  seeding  will  do. 


I  must  confess  that  these  rows  of  as¬ 
paragus  were  not  cleaned  out  last  year. 
We  did  not  have  the  labor.  The  grass 
has  come  in.  so  there  is  a  regular  sod 
along  the  rows.  This  is  chopped  out 
with  hoes,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  pulled 
out,  shaken  free  of  dirt  and  thrown  into 
piles.  Eater  these  weeds  will  be  forked 
on  the  wagon  and  hauled  to  the  hill  or¬ 
chard.  where  they  are  thrown  around  the 
apple  trees.  Years  ago,  when  these  trees 
were  smaller,  I  began  this  practice,  but 
found  it.  almost  impossible  to  get  our  men 
to  do  the  work.  They  said  the  weeds 
should  be  burnt  rl ;  that  it  would  ruin  the 
orchard  to  fill  it  with  the  weeds.  I  did 
most  of  the  hauling  myself,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  trees  presented'  their  own  argu¬ 
ment..  That  block  where  we  dumped  the 
weeds  is  the  best  and  most  productive 
group  of  trees  on  the  farm.  I  cannot 
understate  why  some  farmers  have  such 
hatveo  o\  weeds.  I  tell  you  that  within 
a  few  years  some  of  the  weeds  we  curse 
so  heartily  will  be  considered  among  our 
i  est  manurial  crops.  Of  course,  a  man 
doesn’t  want  his  cow  in  the  parlor  or  on 
the  front  steps,  but.  because  she  is  not 
suited  there  does  not  prove  that  she  has 
no  place  on  the  farm.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  load  of  these  weeds  we 
are  ripping  out  today  will  do  as  much 
good  on  our  apple  trees  as  an  eoual  weight 
of  such  city  manure  as  we  are  now  able 
to  buy. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  requires  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  to 
see  any  dignity  or  profit  in  such  a  job  as 
we  have  selected  for  today.  My  children 
are  not  philosophers,  in  spite  of  their  long 
list  of  school  offices.  They  like  to  pick 
Marshall  strawberries  when  the  berries 
run  the  ize  of  Astrachan  apples,  but  the 
long,  dull  round  of  hoeing  all  through  the 
season  before  fruiting  is  a  penance  and 
no  pleasure.  Everyone  wants  the  crown 
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without  the  cross,  beauty  without  blisters,, 
wealth  without  work,  power  without  pov¬ 
erty.  Who  is  to  teach  our  young  people 
the  real  meaning  of  life?  Is  it  better  to 
let  them  alone  to  pick  it  up  without 
teaching?  As  I  struggle  with  a  big  root 
of  dock  in  the  midst  of  a  sod  of  quack 
grass  I  see  coming  up  the  lane  a  group  of 
Hope  Farmers  who  have  come  near  to 
answering  the  question.  We  want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Gander.  Mrs.  Goose  and  their 
10  fat.  children.  Here  is  a  case  of  suc¬ 
cessful  education  and  training.  The 
white  hen  over  by  the  barn  has  three 
more  goslings,  and  she  has  done  all  that 
a  hen  mother  can  to  bring  them  up.  Yet, 
while  practically  the  same  age,  these  gos¬ 
lings  weigh  only  half  as  much'  as  those 
with  the  geese.  The  latter  have  had  a 
better  education.  They  spend  half  their 
time  in  the  brook  eating  watercress  and 
paddling  in  the  water.  The  hen  has  been 
brought  up  to  fear  water,  and  she  lias 
kept,  her  goslings  away  from  it.  Thus 
they  have  not  been  taught  the  things  that 
a  young  goose  ought  to  know  in  order  to 
live  an  orderly  life.  Another  thing,  that 
gander  is  at  his  job  of  teacher  and  parent 
all  Ihe  time — day  and  night.  He  might 
have  some  other  business.',  but  he  lets  it 
slide  until  these  young  ones  of  his  know 
how  to  care  for  themselves.  They  are 
getting  an  ideal  education — for  geese.  The 
gander  might  turn  this  colony  over  to  the 
goose,  to  a  hen  or  to  a  brooder,  and  go 
off  on  his  own  hook,  but  he  stays  by  the 
work  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
There  they  go  down  the  lane — illustrating 
an  ideal  education.  That  means  a  prac¬ 
tical  instructor  and  the  parents  following 
every  move.  Would  there  were  home  hu¬ 
mans  as  wise  as  these  geese ! 

*  *  *  *  « 

There  they  go  across  the  lawn.  They 
have  stopped  to  listen  to  that  robin  on 
(Continued  on  page  1173) 
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The  Economy  of  Dusting  vs.  Spraying 

There  is  some  controversy  concerning 
the  use  of  the  duster  in  orchard  operation 
for  the  control  of  fruit-tree  pests.  The 
issue  is  still  in  dispute,  yet  I  think  it  easy 
to  prove  that  the  duster  is  insufficient, 
provided  we  have  certain  given  conditions. 
Here  is  the  way  we  satisfied  ourselves: 

1.  It  is  well  established  that  no  satis¬ 
factory  dormant  spray  for  use  with  3 
duster  has  been  devised  at  a  cost  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  results  obtained.  Therefore, 
a  regular  sprayer  is  required  for  this  op¬ 
eration.  at  least. 

2.  It  is  conceded  that  the  dust  used  to 
cover  an  orchard  costs  considerably  more 
than  the  necessary  spray  would ;  but  this 
cost  is  supposed  to  be  equalized  by  the 
time  served  in  using  dust  over  spray. 

Working  from  these  facts.'  I  think  it 
not  at  all  difficult  to  show  that-  what  is 
needed  is  a  sprayer  of  sufficient  capacity 
rather  than  the-  need  of  two  outfits,  one 
sprayer  and  one  duster.  Perhaps  the 
sprayer  will  cost  as  much  in  the  start  as 
the  two  outfits  just  listed,  but  we  only 
have  one  machine  to  keep  in  order,  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  and,  again,  we  have  only 
one  machine  to  house,  instead  of  two. 
And  I  think  we  will  all  concede  that 
these  are  not  unimportant  factors  in  con¬ 
sidering  machines  of  this  class. 

If  we  are  going  to  purchase  two  out¬ 
fits.  we  will  very  likely  get  a  “dinky” 
little  sprayer  that  will  not  throw  much 
liouid  or  maintain  much  pressure  while 
doing  it.  Result :  we’ll  choose  a  calm  day 
for  spraying  and  fool  around  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  each  tree  that  has  any  size. 
The  cheap  machine  certainly  won’t  have 
a  tower,  and  the  spray-gun  will  be  the 
magic  device  to  reach  ail  parts  of  the  tree 
from  the  ground.  Further  result :  A  poor 
job  and  a  great  waste  of  material. 

During  the  growing  season  this  man 
will  use  his  duster  to  kill  off  his  orchard 
insects  and  fungi.  It  is  conceded  that 
he  will  use  the  duster  so  that  the  breeze 
carries  the  dust  through  the  trees,  using 
an  east  wind,  for  instance,  to  reach  one 
side  and  a  west  wind  for  the  other,  if  a 
thorough  job  is  desired.  The  dust  can¬ 
not  be  applied  faster  than  the  horses  can 
transport  the  machine  at  a  walk.  This 
will  establish  the  factor  necessai'.v  for 
use  in  our  consideration  of  the  subject, 
viz. : 

In  spraying  the  old  practice  (as  always 
reported)  was  to  spray  against  the  wind, 
the  object  being  to  wet  the  limbs  by  pro¬ 
jecting  the  spray  against  one  side,  while 
the  wind  was  to  cause  the  wetting  of  the 
other  side,  because  of  its  action  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  spray  to  fog  back  against  the 
other  side.  Of  course,  the  man  doing  the 
spraying  did  not  object  to  being  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  by  the  wind’s  action  at 
the  same  time,  and,  of  course,  the  spray 
wn<-  to  be  ejected  from  the  nozzle  with 
enough  force  to  pass  through  a  big.  50- 
foot  tree’s  branches  against  said  wind 
force.  Today  we  are  told  that  the  .proper 
way  is  to  choose  a  calm  day  and  apply 
spray  to  the  tree* from  all  sides;  if  dust¬ 
ing.  drive  at  right  angles  to  the  wind’s 
course  and  let  wind  carry  dust  through 
the  tree  for  you.  In  other  words,  use 
wind  to  carry  your  dust,  but  not  in  spray¬ 
ing. 


My  contention  is  that  the  principles  ai 
plieable  to  dusting  are  those  that  shoul 
be  used  in  spraying.  We  do,  and  save 
good  many  dollars  per  year  in  so  doiuj 
Here  is  the  way  it  works  out : 

We  bought  in  a  big  12-gallou  per  mir 
ute  capacity  sprayer  this  year.  Afte 
receiving  it  we  placed  a  tower  upon  i 
It  always  saves  money  to  use  a  towei 
because  we  can  l’each  all  tut  branchc 
from  a  tower  without  recourse  to  the  lonj 
thin  coarse  spray,  which,  of  course,  mean 
the  use  of  more  solution,  if  used.  I 
spraying  we  use  a  pressure  averaging  £ 
least  250  lbs.  per  square  inch — from  ths 
to  .“>00  lbs.  The  more  pressure  used,  tl 
less  solution  required  to  do  a  tlioroug 
job.  We  spray  with  the  wind,  and  I  ma 
say  that  in  spraying  the  other  day  unde 
these  conditions  were  were  able  to  covt 
every  .  twig  and  sizable  branch  on  tl 
east  side  of  ovfr  200  trees  in  a  80-year-ol 
block  of  big.  healthy  Baldwins  and  Greer 
itigs  with  only  200  gals,  of  spraying  soli 
tion.  We  did  this  with  the  horses  at 
walk,  as  they  would  be  in  dusting,  an 
the  whole  job  was  completed  in  exaetl 
l1!  hours.  I’ll  vouch  for  those  trees  In 
ing  sprayed  until  they  were  ready  to  dri] 
and  that  there  were  no  limbs  missed, 
dul  the  job  myself. 

That  is  about  all  there  is  to  this  sul 
jeet.  The  liquid  solution  is  considerabl 
cheaper  than  dust.  If  we  can  apply  it  £ 
quickly  as  we  can  dust,  why  use  dust  £ 

Dust  is  applied  in  a  way  a  littl 
differently  from  what  the  liquid  spray 
applied  by  most  people,  yet  it  is  truly  su: 
prising  to  hear  the  people  talk  aboiit  In 
mg  able  to  harness  the  wind  to  their  pu 
poses  when  dusting,  who  can’t  think  tin 
it  would  work  equally  well  with  a  spra 
km-  1  guess.  we  need  a  little  more  of  tl 
ability  to  think,  and  our  experiment  sti 
tions  are  not  entirely  blameless  in  tl 
present  situation,  either. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  t.  demarest. 

^\-Y. — Mr.  Demarest  dot's  not  seei 
to  consider  the  time  spent  iu  obtainir 
water.  In  many  steep  and  rough-lau 
orchards,  the.  water  supply  is  at  some  di 
tance,  and  there  is  great  loss  of  time  i 
going  back  to  fill  the  tank.  Iu  our  ow 
case  this  is  the  chief  argument  iu  favt 
i  t  dust.  \\  e  have  often  suggested  a  con 
pouud  machine,  so  that  the  duster  eon 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  tank,  if  need  b 
aud  attached  to  the  power  used  on  tl 
pump.  I  hat  fwould  be  practical  an 
much  cheaper  than  two  separate  outfits. 


Said  a  New  York  State  farmer  after  he  had 
walked  20  hogs  to  market. 

The  market  was  ten  miles  away  and  five  fat 
hogs  dropped  dead  before  they  reached  there. 
The  surviving  ones  lost  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  apiece  on  the  trip. 

Hogs  were  bringing  #22  a  hundred  that 
day;  and  the  farmer’s  loss  totalled  a  little 
over  1075  pounds  of  good,  saleable  pork, 
worth  #240. 

A  Selden  Farm  Truck  would  have  saved  this 
farmer  #240  in  this  one  instance  alone.  Similar 
problems  present  themselves  daily  on  every 


”  construction  is  un¬ 


farm;  and  savings  of  #240  and  more  are  effected 
as  often  where  Selden  FARM  Trucks  are  in 
operation. 

Selden  "In-Built 
usually  well  adapted  to 
farm  work;  and  the  Sel¬ 
den  All-Purpose  Farm 
Body  (five  different 
types  of  bodies  in  one) 
meets  every  farm  load 
requirement. 

WRITE  for  literature  on 
Selden  Trucks  and  the 
Selden  Farm  Body. 


The  Magazine 
'TRUCK 

TRANSPORTATION’1 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
interested  upon  receipt 
of  request  to 

Dept.  RN 
SELDEN  TRUCK 
CORPORATION 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i/4,  2l/2,  3^4,  5  Ton  Models — All  WORM  Drive 
Ship  by  Truck— SELDEN  Truck 


SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


"A  Selden  Farm  Truck 


Would  Have  Saved  Me  $240” 


Ulflaw/  1\T Be  ready  for  the  having  season 
**  •  by  purchasing  your  “Hoists" 

early,  as  deliveries  will  be  .low.  We  are  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  our  time  to  this  particular  line,  and  can 
take  care  of  your  needs.  Write  for  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

M-13  STATE  STREET,  ■  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Distributors 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

CAI  I/|?T|  Threshes  cowpeaa  aud  soybeans 
OV.Llf.Lil/  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. .Morristown,  Tenn. 


Fillin^Tfour  Silo 


The  day  your  corn  is  just  right  for 
the  silo  you  will  need  dependable 
power  to  run  the  cutter — you  can’t 
afford  to  risk  delays.  The 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

Model  ”K”  Throttling  Governor 

KEROSENE  ENGINE 


is  known  everywhere  as 

*’the  engine  you  can  depend  upon' 

Users  say  it’s  the  engine 
certain  to  finish  the  job 
on  time. 

Corn  Won’t  Wait 

Act  quick — send  today 
tor  catalog  No.  22-A. 

uller  &  Johnsor  Mfg.Co. 

Established  »0 

Builders  of  Farm  .ngines 

I  Rowe  St.  Madiaon,  Wis. 


EASY  TO  START 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Pricea 

/  /  y 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  _  _ 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  ‘ 


outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  77 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  stvles. 

THS  COWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
723-773  P'C*  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Does  Ten 
MensWorf) 


f  STRICTLY  1 
A  ONE  MAN 
L  OUTFIT  / 


Saws  25  Cords  aD ay 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumpd 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cots  up  branches.  Ice 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial  .Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Eaa  y  Terms! 
OTTAWA  MFO.  CO..  1881  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Kto*. 
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« A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But" to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespoJl- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


At  every  gathering  of  fanners  this  Summer,  in¬ 
doors  or  out.  there  should  he  a  referendum  vote  on 
the  proper  candidate  for  Governor,  li  e  ran  supply 
the  ballots  for  such  a  vote.  Will  you  attend  to  it  in 
your  Grange  or  picnic? 

ONE  of  our  readers  lias  had  an  experience  in  edu¬ 
cating  children  that  will  interest  you.  This 
man  was  a  successful  farmer.  When  the  children 
grew  past  the  local  schools  it  became  a  problem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  This  man  sold  his  farm 
and  took  the  entire  family  to  a  college  town.  There 
the  children  entered  preparatory  school  and  college, 
while  the  parents  kept,  a  boarding-house  and  the 
father  worked  on  the  college  farm.  That  went  on 
for  nine  years.  Now  the  children  having  finished, 
they  have  bought  a  larger  farm  and  will  go  back  and 
develop  it.  These  children  have  had  home  influences 
right  through  their  college  course.  Father  and 
mother  have  kept  right  up  with  the  boys  and  girls — * 
education  lias  been  made  a  family  affair.  As  a 
human  adventure  in  education  this  develops  the 
thought  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  in  the  story  of  the 
gander  and  liis  big  family.  What  have  you  in  the 
world  that  is  worth  more  than  your  boys  and  girls? 

* 

MR.  H.  P.  DEMAREST  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  experimenting  with  “electrifiers”  in  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard.  These  devices  are  metal  posts  or 
wires  well  grounded  in  the  soil,  and  with  the  top 
spread  out  into  thin  wires  or  fingers.  In  theory 
these  “electrifiers”  are  supposed  to  collect  small  elec¬ 
tric  currents  from  the  air  and  deposit  them  in  the 
soil,  where  they  stimulate  plant  growth  by  some  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  or  some  direct 
action  upon  the  plant.  Mr.  Demarest  has  them  in 
an  apple  orchard,  and  he  says: 

I  think  a  blind  man  would  sense  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  rows  with  the  electrifiers  in  them  and  the 
others  today.  Getting  more  pronounced  all  the  time. 

Electricity  lias  worked  such  wonders  in  other 
lines  that  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  to  stimulate  growth  in  plants  and  trees. 
That  will  be  no  more  remarkable  than  the  work  of 
bacteria  or  some  of  the  other  wonderful  things  which 
science  has  made  known  to  us. 

WOMEN  delegates  took  a  lively  part  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention.  One  of  the 
best  speeches  at  Chicago  was  made  by  Mrs.  Douglas 
Robinson,  sister  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  an 
example  of  genuine  eloquence.  A  woman  delegate 
from  Massachusetts  made  a  strong  address  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  Coolidge.  The  women  delegates  assumed  their 
duties  naturally  and  easily,  and  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  will  witness  another  display  of  their  earnest¬ 
ness  and  ability.  One  New  York  woman  gives  us  the 
following  story  of  her  experience  with  suffrage: 

“A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  our  State  Senator  to 
protest  against  a  clear  injustice.  I  told  him :  ‘I  am 
a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer.’  He  was  very  polite  and 
told  me  1  should  feel  honored  to  think  I  am  an  Amer¬ 
ican  and  he  congratulated  me  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
enough  property  to  be  taxed.  Then — he  was  very 
busy  that  (lay. 

“Last  year  I  went  again,  and  this  time  I  said  : 

“*I  am  a  citizen,  a  taxpayer  and  a  voter!* 

“He  got  right  up  out  of  his  chair  as  though  a  bal¬ 
lot  was  like  a  sharp  pin,  and  said  : 

“  lMy  dear  madam ,  what  can  I  do  for  you?'  ” 

* 

F3W  of  us  realize  how  the  world  is  changing,  and 
how  farmers  are  upsetting  old  plans  and  rear¬ 
ranging  their  farms.  Not  long  ago  a  farmer  told  us 
how  he  is  blowing  out  an  old  apple  orchard.  The 
trees  are  25  years  old,  strong  and  thrifty,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties.  Yet.  this  man  says  the  orchard  is 
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in  ideal  potato  soil.  He  does  not  like  apple  culture, 
but.  he  knows  how  to  raise  potatoes.  He  figures  that 
with  the  present  outlook  for  labor  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  high-priced  potatoes,  so  out  come  these 
beautiful  trees.  And  now  comes  another  man  who 
says  lie  has  grown  tired  of  raising  potatoes.  So  this 
year  he  has  planted  apple  trees  all  over  his  potato 
fields.  They  will  all  be  turned  into  orchards.  This 
man  says  the  labor  question  puts  potatoes  off  the 
map  for  him,  and  the  orchard  will  prove  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  his  old  age.  So  while  one  man  pulls  out 
the  trees  the  other  puts  them  in.  Who  is  right? 
They  are  both  right.  Farming  in  the  future  can  have 
no  cut  and  dried  program,  but  every  man  will  have 
to  study  his  own  problem  and  do  what  is  best  in  his 
own  case.  One  man  rips  out  trees,  while  the  other 
plants,  and  both  act  only  after  long  study  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  problem.  That  is  what  we  have  all  got  to  do 
in  the  future,  for  the  old  plans  are  surely  passing 
away. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  young  women  have  applied  to  us 
for  work  on  a  farm  this  Summer.  Most  of 
them  say  they  have  had  little  or  no  experience,  but 
are  “willing  to  learn."  Y>t  they  seem  to  want  full 
pay  while  they  are  learning.  We  often  wonder  why 
these  young  women  are  not  willing  to  do  housework. 
On  the  busy  farm  in  harvester  cultivating  time  the 
women  are  usually  overworked  and»  need  help  as 
much  as  the  men.  With  good  help  in  her  kitchen 
the  farmer’s  wife  could  do  far  more  to  help  along  the 
farm  business.  Some  of  these  would-be  workers 
could  help  far  more  in  production  working  inside  the 
house  than  they  ever  can  while  working  out  in  the 
field.  We  find  it  impossible  to  get  many  of  them  to 
agree  with  this — but  who  is  to  help  the  farmer’s 
wife?  In  our  own  case  we  could  hardly  use  more 
regular  labor,  even  if  we  could  get  it,  for  the  women 
now  have  more  than  they  ought  to  do. 

*  — 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  described  the  work  which 
Michigan  farmers  are  doing  in  public  matters. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  what  they  were  getting  from 
the  Legislature  and  State  officers,  these  farmers 
started  in  to  obtain  control.  They  selected  a  suit¬ 
able  candidate  for  Governor  in  Milo  D.  Campbell. 
The  Republican  party  controls  Michigan,  and  so 
Mr.  Campbell’s  name  lias  been  entered  in  the  State 
primary  of  that  party.  The  candidate  of  that  party 
is  quite  sure  to  be  elected.  There  are  several  candi¬ 
dates,  but  Mr.  Campbell  seems  likely  to  have  the 
solid  support  of  the  farmers  and  stands  an  excellent, 
chance  for  the  nomination.  Onr  canvass  shows  a 
solid  backing  for  him  among  farmers.  That  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  way  country  people  must  proceed  in  order 
to  have  any  chance  against  the  politicians.  We  hope 
there  will  be  farm-backed  candidates  for  both  parties 
in  the  New  York  primary.  What  the  farmers  must, 
realize  is  that  the  primary  is  their  weapon,  and  if 
they  will  only  use  it  fairly  they  can  control  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

* 

THE  Jersey  B  nil <  tin  gives  some  figures  to  show 
the  profits  made  by  two  oleomargarine  com¬ 
panies.  They  have  paid  $079,686.24  in  excess  profits 
and  income  tax.  Then  they  paid  to  stockholders 
$466,000  in  five  years,  and  $593,000  in  seven  years  on 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  two 
companies  “passed  to  surplus  account”  $572.76S.6S. 
The  current  assets  of  these  two  concerns  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1920,  were  $1,149,286.16,  against  a  total  orig¬ 
inal  investment  of  $50,000  in  1900.  The  Bulletin 
gives  these  figures,  and  then  says  it  is  charged  that 
some  dairymen  sell  their  milk  or  butter  and  buy 
“oleo.” 

Wo  rather  imagine  that  Jorseymen  would  bo  the 
first  to  deny  the  use  of  this  substitute,  yet  the  editor 
of  this  paper  recently  attended  an  auction  sale  of  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cattle,  and  while  seated  at  the  table  at 
lunch  at  noon  saw  the  coloring  being  mixed  in  the 
white  oleomargarine.  This  was  then  taken  to  the  table 
and  served  to  the  breeders  of  Jerseys  who  were  seated 
at  the  table.  Wle  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  imagine 
our  feelings  and  our  thoughts. 

But  why  leave  it  to  imagination?  Is  not  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  treacherous  practice  con¬ 
tinues?  Why  <li(l  not  the  Bulletin  man  get  right  up 
and  expose  the  fraud  publicly?  It  will  never  be 
cleaned  out  until  tlie  guilty  parties  are  named  openly. 
The  Jersey  cow  is  the  natural  enemy  of  oleo.  It 
does  her  more  damage  than  any  disease  with  which 
she  is  afflicted.  The  Jersey  breeder  who  offers  to 
sell  honest  cows  for  butter  making  and  then  smears 
“oleo”  on  the  bread  offered  his  guests  is  a  traitor 
to  the  breed  and  should  be  shown  up  for  just  what 
he  is. 

» 

I  would  suggest  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  farmers  get 
together  and  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  favor¬ 
able  candidates  for  Governor.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
ficuit  to  get  their  records  of  the  past,  and  to  learn  what 
their  attitudes  have  been  toward  these  vital  questions, 
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There  is  no  need  to  take  any  man’s  word  or  promise  in 
this  matter.  „  a.  d.  b. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F  we  could  have  our  way  in  this  matter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  would  be  worked  out.  We  have 
now  printed  statements  from  all  the  suggested  can¬ 
didates  who  care  to  go  on  record.  Now  we  would  like 
to  have  at  least  150,000  country  voters  express  their 
preference  for  u  man  for  Governor.  Let  them  use 
the  ballot  to  be  printed  next  week,  and  be  absolutely 
free  in  expressing  their  choice.  Let  men  and  women 
take  active  interest  in  this  referendum  and  go  out 
to  the  neighbors,  or  to  meetings,  and  obtain  as  large 
a  vote  as  possible.  No  harm  can  be  done  to  any 
worthy  man  or  cause  by  such  action,  while  no  one 
can  compute  the  possibilities  for  power  and  pure 
politics  which  would  follow  a  record  of  150,000  or 
more  votes  cast  in  this  way.  Then  let  there  be 
called  at  some  central  place  a  great  gathering  of 
practical  farmers.  Let  that  meeting  be  absolutely 
free  and  unbossed.  Let  the  various  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  officers,  the  college  men  and  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  officials  keep  out.  until  they  are  called  in.  Let 
this  gathering  of  earnest  men  and  women  organize 
in  its  own  way.  select  its  own  leaders,  and  make  up 
a  simple,  direct  platform  covering  what  is  needed. 
Let  it  agree  upon  one  of  the  candidates  in  eacli  great 
party  who  will  stand  on  this  platform,  and  “stand 
without  hitching.”  Then  let.  all  of  us  donate  our 
time  and  such  money  as  we  can  spare  to  the  task  of 
selecting  one  or  both  of  these  men  as  candidates  in 
ihe  party  primary.  We  would  have  a  candidate  for 
each  ticket,  because  we  want  to  make  as  large  a  pop¬ 
ular  showing  as  possible,  and  under  our  New  York 
primary  law  members  of  each  party  must  vote  their 
own  party  ticket,  while  in  the  regular  election  there 
would  be  no  restriction.  Briefly  stated,  this  is  the 
plan.  If  anyone  can  suggest  a  better  one,  we  want 
it.  It  is  quite  possible  to  work  it  out  if  we  can  all 
get  together,  drop  our  personal  differences  and  am¬ 
bitions  and  conduct  a  frank  and  open  campaign. 
Arc  you  with  us?  The  first  step  is  to  roll  up  a  great 
preferential  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

* 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  of  the  1919  crop  wa9 
as  low  as  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  just  two  farms  out 
of  481  included  in  a  cost  of  production  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  20  farms  it  was  $5  or  over.  The  bulk  of  the  farms 
1  roduced  wheat,  at  a  cost  somewhat  less  than  midway 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  average  cost  per 
bushel  for  all  farms  was  $2.15.  At  such  a  price  half 
the  farmers  in  question  would  have  lost  money  on  their 
\/heat. 

OW  what  Bolshevik  or  “sour-minded  radical,” 
what  “pessimist  plunged  into  .the  eternal  gloom 
of  a  grouch,”  makes  such  a  statement  as  that?  We 
are  glad  to  answer  the  question.  It  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  these  United  States.  This  is  part 
of  a  report  just  issued  by  the  department.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  was  made  of  the  costs  of  production  on  4M 
different  farms.  These  farms  were  typical  of  gen¬ 
eral  conditions,  and  no  one  will  be  likely  to  dispute 
the  figures.  The  cost  of  production  ran  all  the  way 
from  $1  to  $5  per  bushel.  On  159  farms  the  cost  ran 
from  $2.20  to  $3,  and  on  90  farms  the  cost  varied 
from  $3  to  $5  per  bushel.  Deducting  charges  and 
freight,  the  farmers  averaged  about  $1.85  for  t!:e 
wheat.  The  “necessary  price”  means  the  price  need¬ 
ed  to  give  the  grower  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  profit. 
Even  at  a  selling  price  of  $2.60,  20  per  cent  of  the 
growers  would  have  lost  money.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  these  official  figures.  The  truth  is  that  during 
the  war  our  farmers  fed  the  world  and  were  paid 
far  less  than  hired  man’s  wages  for  doing  it.  At  the 
same  time  every  manufacturer  of  other  war  neces¬ 
sities  was  able  to  pay  himself  good  wages  and  make 
a  profit. 


Brevities 

It  is  the  middleman  who  makes  it  hard  to  make  ends 
meet. 

He  who  shuts  himself  up  with  himself  goes  into 
prison. 

Life  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  what  we  shall  eat  for 
dinner. 

Better  be  the  guardian  of  a  garden  than  the  slave  •  ! 
a  farm  that  is  too  large. 

Which  arc  more  necessary  in  your  home — new  Dow¬ 
ers  or  new  calic  recipes? 

They  who  arc  strong  have  greatest  need  of  wisdom, 
for  without  it  they  use  their  strength  like  weakness. 

In  the  South  at  all  railroad  -tations  we  found  an 
improvement  on  the  usual  “Safety  First”  notice.  It 
vas  “Safety  Always.” 

Our  advice  is  to  attend  the  big  picnics  and  other 
formers’  gatherings  whenever  possible.  Help  make  up 
the  crowd  for  agriculture. 

All  things  in  thit>  world  are  possible  except  one. 
That  is  ever  gaining  political  help  or  freedom  from 
“leaders”  who  are  led  by  selfish  interests. 

Ever  eat  any  broiled  tomatoes — sliced  and  buttered 
and  broiled  over  a  hot  fire?  When  you  do,  you  will 
realize  that  there  is  a  good  substitute  for  beefsteak. 
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Replies  From  Candidates  for  Governor 


Last  week  we  thought  the  discussion  of  “farm 
problems”  was  concluded.  During  the  week  two 
other  letters  have  come  in,  and  we  prolong  the  dis¬ 
cussion  another  week  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
fie  heard.  The  discussions  have  stirred  up  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  all 
commentors  agree  that  no  matter  what  is  done  the 
discussion  will  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  It  is 
creating  a  situation  that  no  Governor  will  feel  at 
liberty  entirely  to  ignore. 

FROM  FRANCIS  M.  HUGO 

1.  I  am  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law. 

2.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  law.  so  that  legislation  and  administration  of  that 
law  may  be  brought  up  to  the  present  needs  of  the  farm. 

3.  As  the  tendency  in  the  State  seems  to  be  to 
shorten  the  ballot,  i  doubt  very  much  the  advisability 
of  electing  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  by  direct  vote. 

4.  I  believe  that  none  should  hunt  or  fish  on  farm 
lands  without  written  consent  of  the  owner,  where  the 
property  is  properly  posted,  aud  that  the  killing  of  birds 
and  wild  animals  and  the  sale  aud  transportation  of 
same  might  be  permitted  under  proper  regulations. 

5.  I  believe  that  the  school  law  should  be  revised  to 
give  greater  authority  to  local  boards  for  the  manage- 
tneut  of  country  schools  and  that  the  proportion  of  State 
moneys  for  the  support  of  country  schools  should  be 
increased. 

6.  I  believe  that  the  back  country  roads  should  be 
improved  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  trunk  lines. 

7.  I  believe  that  farmers  and  other  industrial  groups 
should  be  protected  in  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
within  proper  limitations. 

5.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  farming 
is  a  business,  and  that  to  keep  people  contented  on  the 
farm  to  produce  food  the  product  must  sell  for  enough 
m  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit. 

0.  I  believe  there  should  be  developed  through  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  an  economic  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  to  the  end 
that  prices  may  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  an  open  market,  that  the  producer  may 
receive  an  accurate  return  and  a  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar. 

10.  I  am  in  favor  of  legislation  that  will  provide  a 
system  of  distribution  of  farm  products  in  the  interest 
of  producer  and  consumer. 

11.  The  transportation  and  marketing  of  food  should 
be  regulated  in  the  interest  of  producer  and  consumer. 

12.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  plan  that  will  result  in  a 

more  economical  system  of  distribution  of  milk,  and  one 
which  will  result  in  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer  and  to 
the  consumer.  Francis  m.  Hugo. 

FROM  GEORGE  F.  THOMrSON 

I.  I  see  no  objection  to  cities  and  villages  estab¬ 
lishing  an  artificial  standard  of  time  if  they  want  to. 
but  do  not  believe  that  rural  residents  should  be  forced 
to  do  so  to  their  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  _  The 
repeal  measure  which  passed  the  State  Senate  is  the 
correct  solution  of  the  question. 

2  and  3.  The  present  Farms  and  Markets  law  ought 
to  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  a  new  act  which  will 
eliminate  the  self-perpetuating  Farms  and  Markets 
Council.  The  Agricultural  Department  should  be  main¬ 
tained  solely  for  the  assistance  of  production  aud  the 
producer,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  persecuting  or  prose¬ 
cuting  agency.  The  Markets  Department  should  be 
maintained  in  the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers, 
and  this  department  should  be  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  market  facilities  which  shall  be  most  possible 
direct  and  expeditious  for  the  producer,  as  well  as 
accessible  and  convenient  to  the  consumer.  The  scheme 
should  be  so  devised  that  the  heads  of  these  departments 
'hould  be  directly  responsible  to  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  best  solution  of  that 
would  be  their  appointment  by  (lie  Governor,  with  power 
■  f  removal  to  the  Governor.  This  would  make  the  chief 
elective  officer  of  the  State  directly  responsible. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  wild  game  condi¬ 
tions  on  tillable  lands.  The  sportsman  should  be  sports¬ 
man  enough  to  expect  fish  and  game  only  on  wild  lands. 
The  farmer  should  be  easily  and  fully  protected  against 
trespass  and  interference  to  his  crops  and  stock,  and  no 
hunter  should  be  permitted  to  enter  tillable  land  with¬ 
out  consent  of  the  owner.  The  farmer  should  also  be 
permitted  to  take  such  action  with  respect  to  wild  game 
animals  or  birds  as  will  protect  his  crops.  1  doubt  the 
advisability  of  allowing  the  farmer  to  sell  aud  transport 
in  the  same  manner  as  domestic  animals,  because  it 
seems  impossible  to  protect  euch  a  privilege  as  this 

against  abuse. 

<  r>.  Your  fifth  proposition  is  right.  The  State  must 
give  adequate  support  to  the  country  schools,  and  the 
local  management  should  be  secure.  The  American 
people  should  not  be  required  to  give  up  the  right  of 
original  thinking  nor  to  surrender  complete  control  of 
the  education  of  the  child  to  a  bureaucracy  anywhere. 

6.  The  answer  is  “Yes,”  except  as  to  uncompleted 
links  of  existing  trunk  lines.  Back  country  roads  can 
be  wonderfully  improved  at  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
pense,  and  this  course  should  have  been  pursued  by  the 
State  before  now.  Whenever  possible  all  roads  should 
be  built  by  local  contractors  and  with  local  help.  There 
are  seasons  of  the  year  when  considerable  labor  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  locality  for  road-building,  and  local  pride  in  a 
road  will  insure  very  efficient  construction.  The  State 
should  encourage  such  a  policy. 

7.  S  and  9.  These  three  suggestions  should  be  adopted 
by  tlm  State,  and  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  should 
recognize  and  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  self-evident 
rights  of  the  farmer  contained  in  7,  S  and  0. 

10.  Yes. 

II.  The  producer  and  consumer  are  entitled  to 
prompt  and  safe  transportation,  adequate  terminal  mar¬ 
ket  and  storage  facilities  and  economical  distribution 
facilities,  and  it  should  be  tin  first  duty  of  the  State  to 
take  such  course  as  will  insure  them.  The  State  lias 
the  power  and  it  should  be  exercised  without  hesitation 
or  pussy -footing.  The  principal  difficulty  of  the  present 
day. lies  somewhere  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
"  hile  we  must  have  and  maintain  sufficient  means  of 

■transportation  and  the  legitimate  commission  merchant 
is  also  essential,  yet  this  route  is  apparently  beset  with 


a  lot  of  non-producing  and  unnecessary  factors  which 
the  State  c-au.  if  given  a  set  of  public  officials  who  desire 
to  do  so.  expeditiously  eradicate. 

12.  Yes. 

Should  I  happen  to  be  elected  Governor  I  would 
immediately  appoint  a  competent  farmer  as  a  com¬ 
missioner  under  the  Moreland  law  to  inquire  into  the 
Agriculture,  Foods  and  Markets  Departments  and  re¬ 
port  what  is  needed — and  then  act  on  his  report. 

GEORGE  F.  THOMPSON. 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Council 

Being  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  I  believe  you  define  the 
condition  in  reference  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  it  existed  and  as  it  is  today.  However, 
there  are,  I  believe,  at  least  three  members  on  this 
council  who  have  tried  repeatedly  to  correct  certain 
evils  that  were  started  by  the  first  council  by  Wiet- 
ing,  Betts  and  Whitman.  They  have  been  unable  to 
do  anything.  Why?  Because  the  powers  that  con¬ 
trolled  the  first  council  have  kept  a  controlling  ma¬ 
jority  on  this  council,  and  any  changes  suggested 
that  threatened  political  fences  may  be  discussed, 
but  when  the  pinch  comes,  are  squelched.  At  least 
one  member,  and  I  understand  two  others,  have  been 
at  the  point  of  resigning  several  times  because  of  this 
situation,  and  one  at  least  has  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature,  later  withdrawing  it  because 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  things  might  even  be 
worse  and  his  resigning  would  give  the  legislative 
leaders  a  chance  to  appoint  a  successor  that  would 
t>e  more  in  sympathy  with  the  present  situation  than 
he  was. 

Personally,  I  have  thought  that  with  a  proper 
council  and  single-headed  department  the  plan  would 
work.  It  has  failed  absolutely  so  far  and,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  no  better  and  probably  no  worse  than  the  sys¬ 
tem  it  superseded,  except  that  in  the  superseded  sys¬ 
tem  it  was  easier  to  place  the  individual  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  members  of  the  council  that 
are  trying  to  improve  conditions,  and  that  these 
members  are  in  disrepute  with  the  majority  of  said 
Council.  FARMER. 

R.  X.-Y. — As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  everyone 
familiar  with  the  facts  admits  the  hopeless  condition 
of  the  department  as  now'  organized.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  duty  to  criticize  men  in  high  place  and 
power,  but  someone  must  speak  for  the  plain  farm¬ 
ers  who  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  department 
intended  to  help  them,  but  which  actually  co-operates 
with  the  speculators  and  food  trusts  to  plunder  them. 
When  farmers  fully  realize  the  conditions  they  will 
be  corrected.  If  detailed  publicity  and  a  fight  is 
necessary  to  force  a  reform,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  those  who  are  responsible  for  present  conditions. 


Fruit  and  Sugar 

The  people  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  other  fruit 
producing  sections  are  feeling  a  prudent  concern  for 
the  outlet  for  the  fruit  crop  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar.  The  sugar  supply 
has  simply  been  manipulated  into  speculative  control, 
and  the  public  has  been  stampeded  by  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  scarcity  actually  to  increase  the  demand 
against  themselves.  There  is  no  shortage  over  nor¬ 
mal  demand  to  justify  any  approach  to  present 
prices.  The  Food  Administration  consolidated  the 
control  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  the  sugar  trust  at 
the-  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  trust  has  made  the 
most  of  its  opportunities  since.  The  government  is 
now  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  undo  what  the 
Food  Administration  accomplished  for  the  trust. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Federal  authorities : 

Armin.W.  Riley,  Esq., 

Special  Deputv  Asst.  Attorney  General, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  The  crops  of  the  Hudson  River  Fruit 
Exchange  and  other  growers  of  New  York  State  are 
threatened  with  less  because  of  the  bigli  price  of  sugar, 
which  will  prevent  housewives  and  canners  from  buying 
the  fruit.  We  feel  that  ir  is  speculation  aud  not.  short¬ 
age  that  causes  exorbitant  prices.  We ‘demand  of  the 
Government  an  immediate  embargo  on  the  export  of 
sugar:  also  we  demand  that  steps  be  taken  to  insure  the 
fair  distribution  of  the  sugar  on  hand  to  housewives  and 
canners.  Hudson  river  fruit  exchange,  ixc., 

F.  W.  Tail,  President. 

The  Federal  government  is  strong  enough  and  has 
authority  enough  to  locate  all  the  sugar  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  enforce  a  fair  distribution  at  reasonable 
prices.  Failure  to  do  so  is  a  virtual  admission  of  the 
power  of  the  sugar  trust  to  nullify  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  administration. 


Farm  Headquarters  at  Washington 

Are  you  not  wrong  in  your  theory  that  farm  organi¬ 
zations  should  keep  their  headquarters  away  from. Wash¬ 
ington?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be 
right  at  the  national  capital.  j.  F.  B. 

What  for?  What  is  the  object  of  “headquar¬ 
ters"’?  Possibly  we  are  in  error;  we  are  all 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  but  it  will  depend  on  what 
you  expect  “headquarters”  to  do.  Did  you  ever 
know  of  a  man  who  went  to  Washington  with  dele¬ 
gated  power  who  was  not  finally  drawn  into  the 
political  game?  We  have  asked  that  question  a 
number  of  times,  but  have  never  had  a  single  name 
presented  as  answer.  By  “delegated  power"  we 
mean  the  authority  given  by  a  body  of  farmers  or 
laborers  or  school  teachers  or  others  to  some  man 
or  men  to  speak  and  act  for  them.  Come,  now,  name 
the  men  who  with  this  political  weapon  in  their 
hands  have  not  caught  the  political  disease  at  Wash¬ 
ington !  We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  tell  ns  privately  just  what  they  think 
of  political  farmers,  and  the  remarks  are  not  flatter¬ 
ing.  Washington  or  New  York  or  other  big  cities 
are  well  enough  if  we  are  going  to  play  politics 
against  the  other  interests,  but,  as  we  see  it.  that  is 
not  what  farmers  ought  to  do.  They  will  get  the 
worst  of  any  secret  deal,  and  the  one  thing  above 
all  others  they  should  work  for  is  to  bring  political 
and  business  matters  right  into  the  open,  where  all 
hands  can  have  a  chance  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  make  America  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy — or  for  farmers,  and  no  class  except  farm¬ 
ers  can  develop  this  safety.  We  think  the  farm 
i  rganizations  should  keep  away  from  the  big  cities 
and  keep  near  the  country  workers.  That  will  keep 
up  the  power  of  the  organization  and  fill  Congress 
up  with  its  friends.  Then  when  the  leaders  are 
ready  for  action  they  will  really  lead.  The  average 
Congressman  does  not  care  so  much  for  the  “leaders.” 
lie  is  kept  awake  night  by  “the  folks  back  home.” 


The  Non-Partisan  League 

One  argument  against  the  Non-Partisan  League 
of  North  Dakota  has  been  that  it  is  a  one-man 
affair  with  no  power  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 
Ti  hile  it  is  true  a  comparatively  small  group  of  lead¬ 
ers  make  plans  and  execute  them  wirh  strong  power, 
it  is  also  true  that  few  organizations  are  more  thor¬ 
oughly  democratic.  During  the  meeting  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  members  who  belong  to  the  League  meet 
frequently  and  discuss  frankly  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  program  for  the  future.  No  politicians  or 
groups  of  politicians  can  get  in  a  dark  room  and 
make  personal  deals.  The  questions  come  up  in 
frank  discussion  and  the  majority  decides.  Nor  are 
the  rank  and  file  of  members  neglected.  Before  any 
great  question  is  made  a  campaign  issue  it  is  put  up 
squarely  to  the  members.  Great  meetings  are  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  thousands  of 
schoolhouse  meetings  follow.  There  the  question  is 
explained  or  discussed  freely.  Those  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  history  of  farm  organizations  know  that 
the  League  could  not  have  continued  strong  and 
growthy  for  four  years  imless  its  policies  were  fully 
endorsed  by  the  members.  It  seems  to  us  that  too 
many  farm  organizations  through  contact  with  pol¬ 
iticians  fall  into  the  great  error  of  thinking  that  you 
cannot  trust  the  common  people.  The  trouble  is  that 
because  of  their  political  wire-pulling  the  common 
people  do  not  trust  them.  When  will  our  farm  lead¬ 
ers  learn  that  the  surest  way  to  obtain  confidence  ia 
to  earn  it  by  example? 


Dispersal  Sales  of  Dairy  Cows. — Central  New 
York  has  never  seen  so  many  big  auction  sales  of  dairy 
cattle  as  this  Spring  and  Summer.  T.ast  month  three 
sales  of  purebreds,  321  animals  in  all.  made  a  total  of 
$247, S35.  all  being  dispersal  sale  of  high-quality  ani¬ 
mals.  The  slight  increase  in  milk  prices  secured  in  the 
late  price  contest  with  the  Milk  Conference  Board  will 
be  unable  wholly  to  check  the  stampede  to  dispose  of 
dairy  stock,  as  labor  problems  are  too  acute.  On  .Tune 
22  a  fine  herd  of  90  head  was  closed  out  near  Carthage, 
on  the  Strickland  farm.  It  has  seemed  a  good  time 
during  the  drop  in  prices  on  dairy  stock  for  beginners 
to  get  a  start  in  high-class  purebred  animals.  Fine 
cows  in  milk  have  sold  for  around  $200  that  not  many 
months  ago  would  have  brought  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

Growth  of  Jersey  Breed. — The  annual  report  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  shows  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent  iu  registration  of  animals  over  last  year ; 
also  a  similar  increase  in  the  number  of  transfers 
There  are  now  over  0.000  Jerseys  under  long  period 
tests,  the  biggest  number  of  cows  iu  this  test  of  'any 
breed.  Testing  is  being  done  by  775  breeders.  A  rec¬ 
ord  price  was  paid  for  a  three-year-old  Jersey  cow  in 
this  State,  when  Ayer  &  McKinney  of  Meredith  paid 
$15,000  for  Fern  Oxford  Triumph  at  the  annual  Jersey 
cattle  sale  at  Mt.  Kisco.  Gipsy  Lad,  a  three-year-old 
bull,  brought  $23,000,  m.  g,  f. 
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Distributors  Fordson  Implements 

Thos.  J.  North  way,  Rochester  N.  Y. 
Gash  Stull  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farming  the 
Fordson  way 

Over  100,000  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
country  are  successfully  farming  the  Fordson  way. 

They  find  that  greater  efficiency  in  operation 
and  increased  production  result  from  using  these 
specially  designed  power  farming  implements. 

There  is  a  specially  built  power  farming 
implement  for  every  farm  operation  with  your 
Fordson  tractor. 

See  the  Fordson  Dealer  in  your  town. 
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OLIVER 

No>7  PLOW 


The  Oliver  No.  7  Plow  represents  the  most 
advanced  design  in  plow  construction.  It  is 
the  plow  that  more  than  100,000  farmers 
now  are  successfully  using  with  their  Fordson. 
It  is  the  plow  that  you  should  demand  for 
yours.  The  Oliver  No.  283  Orchard  Plow  is 
also  built  especially  for  use  with  the  Fordson. 


DISC  HARROWS 


No  seed-bed  is  properly  prepared  without  the  . 
use  of  a  disc  harrow.  This  Roderick  Lean 
Automatic  Disc  Harrow  was  developed  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Fordson  farmers.  It  has  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  thousands  of 
users  everywhere.  There  are  also  specially 
built  for  use  with  the  Fordson,  a  Roderick 
Lean  orchard  disc  harrow,  a  spike  tooth 
harrow,  and  a  spring  tooth  harrow. 

Amsco 

TRACTOR  DRILL 


The  best  prepared  seed-bed  produces  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  only  when  properly  seeded.  The 
Amsco  Tractor  Drill  represents  seventy-five 
years  of  drill-manufacturing  experience,  and 
is  the  choice  of  Fordson  users  everywhere. 
When  you  buy  a  drill  you’ll  want  the  Amsco. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Swallows 

These  are  the  aeroplanes  of  God, 

The  swift  patrols  of  Spring 
That  dart  among  the  realms  lint  rod 
On  cleft  and  daring  wing. 

They  bring  His  presence  and  Ills  power 
So  near  the  homes  of  men 
That  even  in  her  anguished  hour 
The  world  may  laugh  for  leaf  and  flower 
And  life  and  light  again. 

Not  these,  not  these  are  sealed  and  signed 
To  answer  blow  with  blow ; 

They  war  with  but  the  wintry  wind 
And  the  late-lying  snow. 

No  shadow  of  their  wings  shall  wake 
The  grief  of  new-turned  sod. 

And  shallow  grave  and  rough-hewn  stake, 
They  fly  but  for  the  Summer's  sake 
And  for  the  praise  of  God. 

— will  H.  ogilvie  in  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette. 

* 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been 
making  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  its  dependencies,  as 
to  school  attendance,  training,  progress, 
teachers’  salaries,  building  funds,  etc. 
The  4S  States  and  four  Territories  show, 
on  these  counts,  an  average  efficiency  of 
only  52  per  cent.  Eastern  pride  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  slight  shock  in  finding  Montana 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  though  but  75.S 
per  cent  effective.  California  is  next, 
71.2  per  cent;  Arizona  third,  while  New 
York  is  thirteenth  on  the  list.  59.4  per 
cent  effective.  There  are  many  States 
that  fall  far  below  this.  New  Jersey 
leads  all  the  Eastern  States,  and  ranks 
fourth,  while  Massachusetts  is  but  two 
places  ahead  of  New  York.  Politics, 
child  labor  and  lack  of  State  er  terprise 
are  given  as  the  large  factors  affecting 
our  schools  for  the  worse.  Twc  it.v  dif¬ 
ferent  States  have  started  a  “stay-in 
school”  campaign,  to  be  followed  by  a 
“back-to-school”  drive,  and  this  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  improve  attendance  in  many 
localities.  The  high  wages  that  have  been 
paid  to  boys  and  to  unskilled  labor  have 
been  quite  detrimental  to  interest  in  school 
Many  boys  whose  parents  wished  to  send 
them  to  high  school  have  urged  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  companions  who  leave  grammar 
school  to  get  $14  or  $18  a  week.  If  the 
father  is  one  of  those  whose  salary  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  while  less  educated  men 
are  getting  enormous  increases  in  wages, 
the  boy  is  very  likely  to  think  education 
of  little  value..  It  will  be  a  lasting  mis¬ 
fortune  for  the  whole  nation  if  great  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  is  to  coincide  with  a 
lack  of  interest  in  education. 

# 

Some  of  our  trends  who  are  interested 
in  old  handicrafts  ask  whether  there  is 
any  Moravian  embroidery  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  This  was  the  work  of  Moravian 
women  who  were  among  early  settlors  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  it  may  be  found  among  the  cher¬ 
ished  heirlooms  of  families,  descended  from 
Moravian  colonists.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  give  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  understand  that  the  work  was 
done  in  satin-stitcli.  flowers,  trees  and 
landscape  designs.  Among  articles  dec¬ 
orated  with  this  embroidery  were  pocket- 
books.  and  we  arc  told  that  they  always 
had  the  owner’s  name  embroidered  on  one 
side  in  brown  silk,  the  lettering  being 
script.  Elaborate  hand-woven  towels  were 
also  embroidered  in  this  way.  We  .should 
be  interested  in  descriptions  of  such 
embroidery,  which  has  its  place  in  his¬ 
toric  records  of  women’s  handicrafts  in 
America. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  what  plants  or 
vines  can  be  grown  around  the  porch  to 
repel  flies  or  mosquitoes.  So  far  as  we 
know,  such  properties  cannot-  be  credited 
to  any  plant  ordiuarily  grown.  It  may 
be  that  some  plants  are  less  agreeable  to 
these  insects  than  others,  and  we  know 
that  the  essential  oils  distilled  from  cer¬ 
tain  plants  are  offensive  to  them,  but 
there  is  little  hope  of  keeping  these  [tests 
away  by  repellent  planting.  An  oriental 
variety  of  the  sweet  basil,  botanically 
Oeiraum  viride,  is  credited  in  Japan  with 
repelling  mosquitoes,  but  experiments 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Washington  showed  it  to  be  wholly  inef¬ 
fective.  Destruction  of  breeding  places 
and  thorough  screening  remain  the  most 
practical  measures  for  controlling  these 
pests.  Cellar  and  attic  should  be  as  care¬ 
fully  screened  as  the  remainder  of  the 
house.  Where  a  roof  is  in  imperfect  con- 
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dition,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pail  or 
other  vessel  in  the  attic  where  it  will 
catch  any  drip  from  a  leak.  If  such  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  emptied  after  every  rain  they 
are  very  likely  to  form  a  breeding  place 
for  mosquitoes  during  the  Summer 
months.  The  household  wonders  how  the 
marauders  came  through  ihe  screens, 
when  really  they  were  bred  inside  the 
holise. 


Entertaining  a  Book  Club 

We  have  a  book  club  (27  members) 
composed  of  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  community.  It  is  my  turn  to 
entertain,  and  I  write  you  for  some  ways 
of  entertainment  for  an  indoor  meeting 
during  the  “social  hour.  A\  e  have  had 
raostlv  games,  quotations,  poems,  etc. 

B.  s. 

One  long-established  library  club  has 
one  invariable  feature  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Each  member  is  asked  to  “be  a 
book” ;  that  is,  to  represent  some  book 
title.  Everyone  tries  to  guess  the  titles, 
and  there  is  some  little  prize  for  the  one 
who  guesses  the  greatest  number.  As  an 
example,  one  guest  carried  a  little  Easter 
basket  containing  two  fluffy  chicks — “The 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0050.  Boys’  union 
suit,  S  to  1C  years. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  314  yds.  of 
material  27  iu.  wide, 
2%  yds.  SO. 


Wi 

0010.  House  dress 
or  apron,  34  or  30, 
3S  or  4t>,  42  or  44 
in.  bust.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
3%  yds.  of  material 
86  or  44  iu.  wide, 
with  1  yd.  30  for 
banding.  Trice  of  all 
patterns,  20  cents. 


0002.  House  dress 
or  apron  with  cap. 
34  or  86,  38  or  40. 
42  or  44  in.  bust. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  3VC>  yds.  of 
material  30  iu.  wide. 
31/,  yds.  44,  with 
%  yd.  any  width  ex¬ 
tra"  for  the  cap. 


0044.  Boys’  over¬ 
alls,  4  to  10  years. 
’The  medium  size  will 
require  2!t,  yds.  of 
material  27  iu.  wide 
214  yds.  36. 


Newcomes.”  A  string  of  family  pho¬ 
tographs  was  “Mine  Own  People”;  a 
flashlight  without  a  battery.  “The  Light 
That  Failed” ;  a  salt  shaker,  “The 
Psalter”;  little  portraits  mounted  upon  a 
card,  of  such  notables  as  Washington, 
Julius  Caesar.  Roosevelt.  Columbus.  Apollo, 
etc.,  represented  “Hymns  (Iliins)  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern,”  and  a  group  of  pic¬ 
tures  from  an  implement  catalogue, 
“Many  Inventions.”  It  is  surprising  how 
many  amusing  ideas  are  brought  out  in 
this  way. 

Instead  of  ordinary  games,  why  not  a 
progressive  salmagundi  party?  For  this 
you  have  a  different  game  at  eat  h  table 
of  four  players,  and  a  definite  time,  usu¬ 
ally  five  or  ten  minutes,  devoted  to  the 
game.  When  time  is  up,  the  director 
blows  a  whistle  and  the  two  players  who 
are  ahead  move  to  next  table,  while  the 
two  others  remain  and  try  again.  Among 
games  suitable  for  this  are  tiddlywinks, 
jack-straws,  small  puzzles,  sewing  buttons 
on  a  strip  of  cloth,  filling  beans  into  a 
small  bottle  with  the  handle  of  a  teaspoon, 
etc.  In  the  latter  case  every  time  a  beau 


is  dropped  from  tlic  spoon  handle  the 
player  must  empty  all  the  beans  out  of 
the  bottle  and  begin  afresh,  the  winner 
being  the  one  who  has  the  most  beans  in 
the  bottle  when  the  whistle  blows,  nick¬ 
ing  on  peanuts  from  a  pile  with  a  hatpin 
and  putting  them  in  h  bowl  is  another 
game  which  sounds  much  easier  than  it 
really  is.  All  these  simple,  perhaps  even 
childish,  games  are  rendered  more  and 
more  amusing  by  the  time  limit  and  the 
progression  from  table  to  table. 

One  little  feature  that  is  often,  very 
amusing  is  to  have  a  number  of  slips  of 
paper  on  which  the  names  of  people  fa¬ 
mous  in  historv.  fiction  or  current  news 
are  written.  slip  #  pinned  on  each 
person’s  hack  without  the  wearer  seeing 
it.  and  she  must:  then  guess  who  it  is  by 
asking  questions  of  the  other  players, 
though  she  must  not  ask  the  actual  name, 
merely  ask  questions  that  will  give  a 
cine.  Thus  one  player  who  was  told  she 
ought  to  wash  her  hands  found  she  was 
Lady  Macbeth,  while _ another  generally 
avoided  was  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Our  school  term  closed  10  days  ago.  and 
after  the  short  vacation  the  Summer,  or  , 
teachers’  term  opened  yesterday  with  an 
attendance  of  more  than  1,000  students 
from  all  parts  of  this  and  many  other 
States.  Tahlequah  has  a  fine  school  sys¬ 
tem.  its  institutions  consisting  of  two  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  whites,  one  for  negroes,  the 
Northeastern  State  Normal,  with  a  two- 
year  college  course :  also  a  training  school 
anuex.  for  the  grades.  The  Normal  build¬ 
ing  has  a  beautiful  campus  of  40  acres  of 
picturesque  groves,  nice  buildings  and  a 
well-kept  lawn.  The  Normal  building  is 
a  fine  old  brick  structure  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  female  seminary  before 
Statehood.  , 

Tahlequah  is  a  picturesque  Indian 
town,  having  beeu  the  capital  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Nation  ever  since  the  red  men  came 
from  the  East  and  settled  in  what  was 
then  known  as  Indian  Territory,  but  is 
now  Oklahoma.  The  red  men  loved  the 
woods,  and  many  ot  the  old  homes  are 
practically  hidden  by  the  original  forest 
trees,  great  spreading  elms,  walnuts,  hick- 
ories.  oaks  and  wild  grapevines.  Qinte  a 
few  Indians  still  live  iu  the  town,  though 
the  whites  gained  supremacy  two  decades 
ago.  The  town  is  built  right  among  the 
hills,  and  many  fine  springs  furnish  a 
never-failing  water  supply,  though  the 
city  supply  comes  from  the  Illinois  River, 
three  miles  away.  Few  Indians  like  to 
work,  but  prefer  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather 
berries,  wild  onions  and  suchlike  to  sell. 
Almost  before  the  snow  is  gone  the  In¬ 
dian  women  go  out  on  the  river  and  rake 
away  the  leaves  and  gathei*  wild  onions, 
clean  them  and  tie  in  neat  bunches  and 
peddle  them  among  the  town  people.  Some 
gather  wild  greens  for  sale.  When  huckle¬ 
berries  are  ripe  these  Indian  women  and 
children  go  far  off  in  the  hills  and  gather 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  berries  and  carry 
them  into  town  to  sell.  Some  go  in  wag¬ 
ons  and  camp  several  days.  These  ber¬ 
ries  always  find  a  ready  sale,  and  are  the 
means  of  bringing  dollars  to  women  and 
children.  These  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are 
good  neighbors,  and  once  tlieiv  friendship 
is  gained  they  prove  the  best  of  friends, 
always  willing  to  lend  any  aid  possible. 

Ten  days  ago  was  annual  Decoration 
Day  at  our  rural  cemetery.  We  have  not 
missed  being  present  since  these  services 
were  begun  10  years  ago.  Since  moving 
from  the  farm  to  town  the  distance  to  the 
cemetery  was  increased  from  three  to  15 
miles,  hut  a  car  solved  the  problem,  so 
that  wo  were  aide  to  leave  home  at  eight 
and  he  with  our  friends  a  little  more  than 
an  hour  later.  This  Decoration  Day  is 
the  yearly  coming  together  for  a  vast 
number  of  farm  people  for  miles  around  ; 
in  fact,  we  have  many  friends  whom  we 
seldom  meet  except  on  this  day.  Much  of 
|  the  time  is  given  to  jollity  by  some  of  the 
younger  folk,  blit  to  us  older  ones  it  is  a 
solemn,  peaceful  coming  together  for  the 
purpose  of  strewing  flowers  and  giving 
sacred  thoughts  to  loved  ones  gone  before. 
Never  until  this  year  has  our  immediate 
family  been  directly  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  for  we  had  not  even  a  distant  relative 
sleeping  there.  We  always  went  with  a 
basket  of  flowers  and  strewed  them  on 
the  graves  of  friends,  or  perhaps  on  neg¬ 
lected  graves,  but  now  there  is  a  dear  l’t- 
tle  grave,  where  a  darling  little  grandson 
sleeps,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  almost 
criminal  to  neglect  this  duty. 

On  the  night  of  May  2.  at  nine  o’clock, 
a  terrible  eyclong  visited  our  neighboring 
village  of  Peggs.  Okla..  and  never  before, 
perhaps,  has  the  auger  of  the  clouds 
brought  such  distress.  suffering_  and  loss 
to  a  quiet  little  town.  Of  250  inhab¬ 
itants.  59  were  killed  and  more  than  one 
hundred  wounded,  many  seriously.  The 
town  was  litrally  swept  away,  only  a  few 
small  buildings  being  left  standing.  A 
visit  to  the  scene  was  one  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  :  people  dead,  dying  and  injured 
scattered  everywhere:  mothers  killed  with 
their  babes  in  their  arms.  Almost  every 
work  animal  in  the  village  killed,  sows, 
hogs  and  chickens  lying  about :  wreckage 
from  what  were  lovely  homes  strewn  over 
fields  which  had  been  planted  to  crops; 
fences  gone,  everything  except  the  bare 
earth,  which  was  strewn  with  all  sorts  of 
debris.  Help  was  rushed  to  the  scene 
from  surrounding  towns,  and  everything 
possible  done  to  alleviate  the  suffering. 
The  wounded  are  being  cared  for  at  the 
different  hospitals  of  surrounding  towns, 
while  thousands  of  dollars  have  beeu  do¬ 
nated  to  the  sufferers,  yet  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  for  years  to  come.  Twelve 
in  one  family  were  killed :  another  family 
of  four  were  all  killed.  Never  before  has 


Hires 

Household  Extract 

will  make  home-made  rootbeer 
easily  and  economically.  Get  a  25c 
bottle  from  your  grocer.  A  cake  of 
yeast  and  some  sugar — that’s  all. 
One  bottle  makes  80  glasses. 


Hires  Household  Extract  contains 
the  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs 
and  berries.  It  makes  rootbeer  as 
pure  as  it  is  sparkling  and  delicious. 


With  our  special  airtight  patent  bottle 
„  stoppers  you  can  keep  the 
snap  and  sparkle  in  your 
home-made  rootbeer 
until  ready  to 
serve.  Your 
grocer  has 
them. 


Be  sure 
you  got  this 
package.  It  bringa 
you  the  genuine 
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THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Save  Your  Money 

$3.98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft.  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  hig  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
ire  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 
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QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Oelivereii  JPJ*  C» 

Free  within  3rd  zone  1 300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb—  5th  zone  39c  I  h  _ 

lb.—  Btb  zone  41c  lh— 7th  zone  *  , 

43c  lh. — 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

Wo’ro  ncoeptinar  orders  from  families  direct  for  thin 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y.Ro.Htaurant* 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. ,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  rort 

Established  79  Years 
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Indoor  Closet  $105 

Save  a  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  houao 
anywhere  you  want  it.  The  Bennett  requires 
no  plumbing.  Chemically  disinfected 
Strongly  made  of  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
*  finished  wood  seat.  A  necessity  for  invalid® 
^.Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.. 
'Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 
BENNETT  IIOM ES  (Equipment  l>epM 


The  Farmer 
I  His  Own  Builder  1 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

n  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

“  carpentry.  PRICE  S51.SO  — 

—  For  sale  by  J 

§  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  § 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  :z 

TimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimmiiHUin 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  beeu  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
|  333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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a  storm  of  such  intensity  visited  our 
State,  and  probably  never  again  will  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  death-dealing  dis¬ 
tress  come  to  such  a  small  community  of 
people  anywhere.  A  fact  worth  men¬ 
tioning  is  that  not  one  person  who  took 
refuge  in  a  storm  cellar  was  injured ; 
unfortunately,  many  families,  some  with 
good  cellars  right  in  their  yards,  and,others 
in.  close  reach  of  the  same,  failed  to  enter 
them  and  were  killed  or  injured'.  It  is 
always  well  to  give  intelligent  forethought 
to  those  things,  and  in  case  we  come  face 
to  face  with  danger,  to  keep  the  presence 
of  mind  that  will  enable  us  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  protection  possible. 

Cold  weather,  excessive  rains,  hail  and 
winds  have  all  made  garden  work  back¬ 
ward  this  Spring,  when  the  extreme  high 
prices  of* all  sorts  of  eatables,  both  fresh 
and  canned,  stimulated  a  desire  to  grow 
things  for  the  table  as  early  as  possible. 
At  last,  however,  there  is  a  supply  of  all 
early  vegetables,  and  beans,  peas  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  just  coming  to  the  table,  and 
are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  daily  bill 
of  fare,  as  well  as  helping  to  cut  down 
the  grocery  bills.  Chickens,  a  good  cow 
and  a  well-planned  vegetable  garden  are 
necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  a  home,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  be  children  in  the  home. 
Science  tells  us  that  children  can¬ 
not  grow  and  develop  normally  without 
whole  milk  forming  a  part  of  their  daily 
ration,  yet  even  in  our  small  town  we  see 
children  who  are  being  brought  up  with 
no  milk  at  all.  except  it  be  a  small  amount 
of  condensed  milk  used  about  the  cooking. 
In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  con¬ 
ditions  must  necessarily  be  much  worse, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  race  as  a 
whole  is  growing  less  robust  with  every 
decade,  biggs,  another  necessary  food, 
still  remain  so  high-priced  that  not  all 
people  feel  able  to  buy  them  for  the  table 
regularly.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  keep  our  flock  of  Leghorns  in  the  back 
yard,  and  besides  furnishing  our  table, 
there  are  many  dozen  eggs  to  go  on  the 
market,  which  helps  to  pay  the  grocery 
bill.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


The  Homemade  Bed 

I  have  just  made  a  mattress  for  a 
youngster  bound  for  a  camping  outing, 
and  an  old  camper  advised,  “There’s  no 
latter-day  springs  invented  like  a  deep 
pile  nf  brush.  Personally,  I  like  to  throw 
myself  direct  upon  the  fragrant  heap.  But 
for  a  long  trip  you’ll  like  to  undress,  and 
the  mattress  will  be  warmer  for  rainy 
nights.  But  be  sure  to  cut  the  brush  for 
springs.” 

For  a  Summer  bed  nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  with  a  tick  loosely  filled  with  oat 
straw.  It  is  both  cool  and  soft,  but  it 
needs  making  up  every  day,  and  the  boys 
refused,  point  blank,  to  stir  it  up.  Unless 
that  is  done  it  sags  in  the  middle.  So  the 
next  best  is  to  tack  it  through  from  un¬ 
der  side  to  upper,  like  any  factory-made 
mattress  Feed  sacks  in  this  case  were 
feasible  for  the  tick.  It  takes  six  of  them 
for  a  respectable  size  couch,  and  more  for 
a  double  bed.  To  be  sure,  for  a  single  cot, 
or  camp  bunk,  or  for  a  hammock,  they 
can  be  cut  very  narrow.  The  heaviest 
sacks  are  most  serviceable.  If  for  long 
use  it  pays  to  line  the  sacks  with  old  cot¬ 
ton  wear  fit  for  nothing  alone,  like  worn- 
out  percale  or  gingham  skirts.  They  can 
be  laid  smooth  on  the  bags,  basted  in 
place,  overlapping,  so  they  will  reinforce 
the  sacks’  efficiency  in  keeping  their  con¬ 
tents  in.  Straw  soon  wears  out  and  in 
fine  particles  pokes  through  the  loose 
mesh.  Hay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
durable  and  warmer,  but  it  soon  mats  to¬ 
gether  and  gets  compact  and  makes  a  hard 
couch.  Excelsior  is  hard  from  the  firsj. 
and  is.  too  cold  for  cool  weather  service, 
hut  it  is  durable,  and  cooler  than  all  other 
bedding  for  Summer. 

The  tick  may  be  made  of  two  pieces  of 
similar  size  and  shape,  like  two  sheets 
stitched  together  at  sides  and  ends,  and 
stuffed,  or  like  approved  mattress  pat¬ 
terns,  with  a  side  piece,  8  or  9  in.  wide, 
running  all  around,  to  hold  the  two  pieces, 
upper  and  under,  together,  like  the  sides 
of  a  box  that  connects  bottom  and  cover. 
Fashioned  after  this  model,  the  packing 
will  ‘set”  better  when  the  tick  is  filled 
and  flattened  down  smooth  all  over.  For 
the  campers  this  is  all  needed,  except  to 
tack  through  with  heavy  twine,  as  a  com¬ 
forter  is  tacked,  using  a  needle  longer 
than  the  ordinary  darning  needle;  say  a 
sail  needle  or  a  smaller,  longer,  rounder, 
straighter  implement. 

But  if  a  permanent  mattress,  for  more 
ambitious  wear,  is  called  for,  it  pays  to 
pad  the  top  of  this  mattress.  The  cheap 
mattresses  in  stores  have  what  the  clerks 
call,  a  “Summer  side.”  unpadded,  and  a 
”  inter  side.”  which  has  a  sheet  of  some 
sort  of  wadding  on  one  side,  to  be  used  in 
’’  'uter  to  give  warmth.  Some  buyers 
procure  the  coarse,  cool,  unpadded  mat¬ 
tress  and  in  Winter  spread  a  comforter, 
or  a  number  of  them,  over  it.  under  the 
♦  .  J?  0110  °bjeets  to  a  weighty  mat¬ 
tress.  this  would  seem  the  wiser  way. 
But  if  we  mean  to  put  the  pad  on  for 
keeps,  it  is  best  to  tack  the  mattress  first, 
that  it  may  keep  its  shape  while  further 
work  is  done,  then  put  on  the  pad.  and 
over  that  real  striped  bed  ticking,  or  here 
comes  in  play  nice  new  canvas  meal  bags, 
opened  and  colored  blue,  and  stitched. 
Use  the  heaviest,  of  colored  string  now. 
tor  the  final  tacking  through  the  original 
mattress,  pad  and  outer  tick.  The  but- 
tons  may  be  made  of  rounds  cut  from  a 
ignt  felt  hat.  Make  them  big.  and  take 
the  stitches  wide  apart.  Then  you  have  a 
mattress  that  will  last  indefinitely  if  you 
are  scrupulous  enough  to  make  a  elip-on 
<  T.?,r  nuisB»  to  keep  it  clean. 

1  lie  pad  may  be  of  new  cotton  batting, 


or  old  pieces  of  quilt  or  comforter,  or  old 
skirts  or  coats,  the  seams  carefully  lapped 
to  avoid  bunches  or  hard  lines.  If  the 
washed  pieces  are  woolen  or  part  woolen, 
so  much  the  warmer,  and  the  wider  the 
mattress  the  warmer,  too.  This  gives  a 
mattress  whose  only  cost  is  the  cover. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  made  pads  for  two 
from  one  old  feather  bed.  This  would 
have  been  very  expensive  if  purchased,  as 
the  feathers  are  high.  Then,  too,  the  very 
firmest,  heaviest  of  bedticking  must  be 
supplied.  Denim,  drilling  or  canvas  meal 
bagging  will  not  do.  The  feathers  pene¬ 
trate  the  mesh.  Try  making  your  next 
mattress  by  spending  a  day’s  work  on  it, 
instead  of  $15  or  upwards  in  real  coin. 

LILLIAN  XROTT. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles  or  Cucumber 
Rings 

Pare  12  large  ripe  cucumbers  and  take 
out  the  pulp.  Cut  them  crosswise  in 
rings  about  1  in.  thick.  Cook  in  slightly 
salted  water  until  the  pieces  can  be 
pierced  easily  by  a  silver  fork,  taking  care 


Embroidery  Designs 


10(50.  Design  for  embroidering  Scurf 
Ends,  12  in.  wide.  Price  of  transfer  20 
cents. 


not  to  get  them  cooked  too  tender,  or  they 
will  fall  apart  when  in  the  syrup.  The 
rings  can  be  handled  better  if  only  a  few 
are  cooked  at  a  time.  After  the  pickle  is 
cooked  allow  them  to  drain  well  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  or  strainer  before  putting 
into  the  syrup.  Make  the  syrup  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way :  Boil  2  lbs.  of  sugar  and  one 
pint  of  good  vinegar,  with  an  ounce  of 
broken  cinnamon,  skimming  it  well  before 
adding  the  pickle.  Other  spices  can  be 
used  if  wanted.  Let  the  cucumber  rings 
boil  up  thoroughly  in  the  syrup,  skim 
them  out  and  put  into  a  stone  jar.  Cook 
the  syrup  15  or  20  minutes  and  turn  over 
the  pickles.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  off 
the  syrup  two  or  three  times  and  reheat 
and  turn  over  the  pickles.  These  pickles 
will  keep  well  if  kept  in  a  cool  place 
closely  covered.  If  maple  sugar  or  good 
brown  sugar  is  used  in  the  syrup  the 
pickles  will  be  a  nice  golden  color.  The 
medium-colored  corn  syrup  can  be  used 
with  white  sugar,  taking  equal  parts  of 
each.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  cinna¬ 
mon  in  a  muslin  bag  when  putting  it  in 
the  syrup  to  boil,  to  prevent  its  coloring 
the  pickles.  rosetta  m.  flint. 


New  Stockings  from  Old  Ones 

When  I  first  began  housekeeping  I  was 
resolved  to  use  everything  to  its  last 
shred  of  usefulness,  but  for  a  while  I 
failed  to  find  a  service  for  the  tops  of 
men’s  worn-out  socks.  However,  I  laid 
them  by,  thinking  to  use  them  some  time 
for  rug-making,  until  I  read  about  taking 
the  tops  of  worn  long  silk  gloves  to  make 
babies’  stockings.  Then  1  began  using 
the  socks  for  that  purpose. 

The  toes  and  heels  and  the  bottom  of 
the  feet  of  men’s  socks  always  become 
worn  out.  while  the  remainder  is  quite 
sound  and  strong,  and  by  cutting  them 


over  according  to  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram,  you  can  make  whole  stockings  for 
little  tots  which  are  very  satisfactory  for 
every-day  wear.  Simply  turn  the  sock 
wrong  side  out.  press  down  smooth  and 
flat,  lay  a  child’s  stocking  of  the  required 
size  on  to  it  and  stitch  around  it ;  then 
out  it  out,  lay  the  seam  open  and  over- 
east  the  edges  to  the  stocking  and  turn 
right  side  out  again.  In  this  way  you 
can  make  several  pairs  of  good,  service¬ 
able  stockings  in  a  very  short  time.  If 
♦  he  socks  will  not  make  stocking  legs  of 
the  length  you  desire,  just:  fold  the  top 


twice  down  and  you  have  some  little 
socks.  But  if  you  make  socks,  be  sure 
the  tops  fit  snug  so  they  won’t  fall  down 
onto  the  shoetops. 

MRS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 

NOTES  FRdM  GINGER  JAR 
Corn  Flake  Cookies 

Two  cups  corn  flakes,  two  egg  whites 
beaten  .stiff,  three-quarter  cup  sugar,  5c 
box  of  coeoanut.  Flour  with  almond. 
Drop  from  spoon  in  buttered  tin  and  bake. 
Very  much  like  macaroons. 

MRS.  R.  B.  W. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 


Imperial  Drop  Cakes 

One  pound  of  flour.  y2  lb.  of  butter, 
%-lb.  sugar,  four  eggs.  y2- lb.  currants, 
well  washed  and  dredged,  half  a  teaspoon 
of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  half  a 
lemon,  grated  rind  and  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon.  Drop  from  a  spoon 
upon  well-buttered  paper,  lining  a  baking 
pan.  Bake  quickly.  This  cake  is  made 
more  delicious  by  adding  citron  and  nuts. 

L.  s. 


Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Sliced  Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle 

Thirty  large  cucumbers,  sliced,  one 
quart  small  onions.  Put  in  weak  brine 
over  night,  drain  1  qt.  vinegar,  7  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  two  teaspoons  mustard 
seed,  one  of  celery  seed,  two  teaspoons 
turmeric  powder;  boil  20  minutes,  bottle 
while  hot.  Onions  can  be  omitted.  The 
cucumbers  are  the  large,  firm  kind,  where 
the  seeds  are  still  small.  Do  not  have 
the  vinegar  too  strong.  They  are  fine. 

MRS.  R.  S.  O. 


Delicious  Chocolate  Cake 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk,  three-quarters  cake  chocolate 
or  two  tablespoons  cocoa.  Boil  to¬ 
gether  until  smooth,  then  cool.  One  cup 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two 
eggs,  three-quarters  cup  milk,  two  even 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda  mixed  with 
one  cup  of  flour,  vanilla  to  taste.  Beat 
well,  then  add  the  above  custard.  Bake 
in  loaf  or  layers,  put  together  with  boiled 
frosting.  MRS.  R.  S.  c. 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handv  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicaeid. 


J?o-San.  Rolling 
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Packing  Butter  in  Brine 

In  the  Fall  people  like  to  pack  their 
butter  for  Winter  use,  so  it  will  not  taste 
tainted.  Here  is  a  good  method  :  After 
churning,  salt  your  butter  and  work  out 
all  the  water  and  print  butter.  Then 
get  the  best  table  §alt,  which  comes  in 
little  muslin  bags.  Bring  water  to  a 
boil,  as  much  as  you  desire,  (lien  put 
salt  in.  Take  off  the  stove  and  test  brine 
with  a  hen’s  egg.  If  the  egg  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  brine,  add  more  salt,  until 
the  egg  floats  on  top  ;  then  your  brine  is 
strong  enough.  Let  it  get  cold  before 
packing  butter,  and  use  earthenware 
crocks  to  pack  in.  and  also  see  that  the 
brine  is  well  over  top  of  butter.  You  can 
keep  butter  nice  and  sweet  till  late  Spring, 
your  candy  cook  too  hard.  MRS.  J.  j.  h. 


Bath  Tub 


Full  size  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled  , 
12-gal.  tank.  Closee  up  in  space  3  ft.  [ 
square.  On  castors— roll itanywhere.  I 
Heater  attachment  for  kerosene,  I 
gasoleneorgas.  WTater  heats  quickly,  I 

waste  drains  through  hose  attach^ 
ed  to  temporary  or  permanent  j 
outlet.  Simple.  Guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog:  and  price. 

Rowe  Sanitary  Mfj.  Co.  ^  ' 

7194  6th  St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


J  ' 

Mr  1 


Ask  about 
Ro-Sanlndoor^ 
Closets  and  Wash? 
stands.  No 
Plumbing  Required. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you ’ll  get 

See 


- —  —  -  — -  —  -  *  "rrw  a  V • 

a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL” 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Done  to  an  Even  Brown 


KEROSENE 
.  OIL 


Seic  Perfection 
Hot  Water 
Heater 


Ask  your  denier  also  about  the 
New  Perfection  Water  Heater. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  HEATER 


For  best  results  uss 
Socony  Kcrossns 
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The  Smaller  Power 
Requirements  of  the 
Papec  Are  Conceded 

VY/HEN  one  machine,  with  capacity 
VV  equal  to  another,  requires  less  power , 
it  is  obvious  that  that  machine  is  the  more 
efficient. 

A  more  efficient  machine  means  better  design  and 
greater  simplicity,  better  construction  and  fewer  parts. 

Few  parts,  scientifically  designed,  made  from  the 
best  materials,  built  by  skilled  and  experienced 
labor,  backed  by  20  years  of  owner  satisfaction — 
this  sums  up  the  Papec,  and  explains  why  sales  have 
increased  year  by  year  until  they  now  surpass  those 
of  any  other  ensilage  cutter. 

Additional  and  very  interesting  reasons  why  the  Papec  is 
the  biggest  seller  are  given  and  illustrated  in  our  new  catalog 
reasons  that  stride  your  pocket-book.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
1 10  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y* 

36  Distributing  Houses  in  the  U.  S.  Carrying 
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Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3.25  Bor  guaranteed  to  trive  satisfaction  or  money  _ _ 

$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Inclodes  War  Tax.l  ^ 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Am.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


&P0ll 
Evil 

Approximately  10,000  cases  sure 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


|! 

|I 

I  No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simpie;  juat  a  little 
I  attention/1  very  6th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 
■  paid;— money  refunded  If  It  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horse* 
and  cattla.  197  pages.  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  v.ra.?ch"ou*V 


Do  You  Milk  6  Com  or  More  ? 


TF  you  do,  you  hava  undoubtedly  asked  yourself 
these  questions:— Is  it  true  that  a  milking  machine 
will  greatly  reduce  my  milking  time?  Is  it  absolutely 
safe  to  use  on  my  cows?  Will  it  pay  me  to  in¬ 
stall  a  milker  in  my  dairy? 

These  questions,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are  m 
answered  in  a  fair-minded  way  in  this  new  booklet:  1 

<#The  Truth  About 
Mechanical  Milking” 

This  booklet  of  bed-  in  the  back  deal  with  /  IftslStSMIliim 
rock  facts  is  yours  for  the  Universal  directly. 
the  asking.  It  has  been  I*  to  written  t°  «ive  you  fii SKmmmMM 

A  W  TTnl,,e«el  f/*#  TCdl  t  Tilth  -  -faCtS  YOU 

prepared  by  the  Universal  haye  alway8  wanted  tQ 

Milking  Machine  Co.»  know -- about  mechanical  milking*  A 

but  it  is  not  a  Universal  book  of  vital  interest  to  every  dairyman 

catalog.  Only  a  few  pages  who  milks  six  cows  or  more. 

Clip  this  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  today.  No 
obligation.  The  book  will  be  mailed,  free  of  charge, 
and  postpaid,  immediately  upon  receipt  ofyour  letter. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Ce.,  Colunbns,  0. 

^  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  322W.  Mound  St.,  Columbua,  O. 

Please  eend  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Mechanical  Milking. 

Name 

LR.  R  or  Street 

Town  and  State 

I 


Swine  Husbandry 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Sows  for  Exhibition 

I  have  some  purebred  Berkshire  sow 
pigs  that  I  wish  to  exhibit  at  the  fairs 
this  Fall.  What  kind  of  feed  would  yon 
advise  to  feed  to  get  best  results?  I  have 
a  good  grass  pasture  and  can  get  mostly 
any  kind  of  food  required.  For  drink  I 
have  whey  and  plenty  of  good  fresh 
water.  F.  S.  L. 

The  main  point  to  cover  in  feeding 
Spring  pigs  for  the  the  Fall  show  is  to 
provide  them  with  nourishing  food  that 
will  stimulate  growth  and  produce  a 
sturdy  frame,  rather  than  prompt  them 
to  put  ou  excessive  flesh  and  become 
chubby  and  mature  at  too  early  an  age. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  feeders 
would  differentiate  between  a  feeding  and 
a  fattening  period  they  would  produce 
pigs  of  a  type  and  pattern  more  popular 
at  shows  and  fairs. 

In  this  connection  oats,  although  they 
are  rather  expensive,  should  constitute 
the  bulk  of  your  grain  ration.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  seven  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of 
corn  and  one  part  of  oilmeal  would  make 
a  useful  combination,  the  oats  to  be 
ground  and  the  feed  fed  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  slop.  I  should  not  give  the  pigs 
all  of  this  that  they  will  clean  up.  but 
rather  let  them  have  about  four  or  five 
pounds  (for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight,  provided  they  have  access  to  for¬ 
age  crops.  One  ought  to  be  able  to  put 
ou  the  necessary  flesh  they  will  require 
in  30  or  40  days  after  the  frame  is  well 
established,  and  in  this  connection  there 
is  nothing  any  better  than  corn  and  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  to  which  about  l.r>  per  cent 
of  oilmeal  has  been  added. 

Keep  the  pigs  free  from  vermin  by  the 
use  of  crude  oil  applied  externally  at 
frequent  intervals,  or  at  least  whenever 
there  is  any  evidence  of  lice.  Exercise 
is  important  as  this  enables  the  animal 
to  put  on  firm  rather  than  flabby  flesh. 


{  y  BERKSHIRES  | 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

We  offer  big,  stretchy,  September  boars,  weigh, 
ing  350  pounds  in  hard  breeding  rig.  November 
boars  weighing  200  to  250.  These  will  measure 
up  in  scale  and  size  with  the  best  boars  of  any 
breed.  They  are  from  litters  of  ten  to  fourteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires- 

We  have  some  extra  nice  voting 
boars, .sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


GOOD  HOLD  FARM  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

XVe  offer  for  side  hoars  and  sows,  all  ages,  from  our  May¬ 
flower  Epochal,  son  of  Epochal  the  imported  boar.  This 
strain  brings  the  price.  I  have  eight  strains  that  ha  vs 
great  size.  Boars,  two-year-old.  800  lbs.  Sows,  eighteen 
months,  GOO  and  700  lbs.  Bred  gilts,  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  This 
herd  has  showed  at  the  largest  Fairs  and  will  be  seen  at 
all  of  the  largest  Shows  this  year.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  a'l  that  doubts  this  statement.  This  herd  was  seen 
at  l’iet  nre  Shows  last  year.  My  prices  are  right. 
LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor.  Ohio 


Service  Boars  gsft&r  K" 

sired  by  Patmoor  Rival.  This  pig  is  wall 
grown,  is  very  typy,  of  good  length  and  will 
make  a  fine  animal.  One  boar,  past  year,  a 
proven  breeder,  good  size  and  type.  Both 
are  priced  right.  A  few  bred  eilts  nnd  spring 
pigs  to  offer. 

Patmoor  Farms,  Hartfield,  N. Y. 


Feeding  Six-Months  Pigs 

I  have  some  Yorkshire  shotes  six 
months  old  that  weigh  from  150  to  200 
pounds.  I  have  fed  them  mainly  on 
wheat  bran,  cornmeal  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  bran  to 
50  of  the  other  two.  Bran._  middlings 
and  cornmeal  have  advanced  50  cents  to 
$1  per  cwt.  in  price.  I  can  buy  stock 
molasses  for  2G  cents  per  gallon.  Will  it 
make  a  good  hog  feed?  Can  I  use  Alfalfa 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  red  dog  and  corn¬ 
meal?  The  reason  I  have  used  cornmeal 
is  that  the  corn  chop  that  I  purchased 
seemed  to  contain  considerable  cob.  which 
I  thought  to  be  of  no  value  to  hogs. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  K. 


Mr.FarmcrKetX'riS 

Come  to  DELCASTI.E  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  ami  best  herd  of  Berk- 
sliires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  ami  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers  prices.  Apply  to 
C.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolitie  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  July  and  Aug 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Weilwooi),  M«»i 


Black  strap  molasses  at  2G  cents  a 
gallon  would  cost  you  a  little  more  than 
three  cents  a  pound.  If  the  molasses  has 
been  diluted  it  is  generally  determined 
that  five  pounds  of  molasses  is  equiva¬ 
lent  in  feeding  value  to  3%  or  4  pounds 
of  cornmeal.  At  the  present  prices  there 
would  be  little  to  he  gained  by  paying 
this  price  for  black  strap  molasses  unless 
it  would  be  to  use  it  as  an  appetizer  and 
was  intended  to  provide  more  variety  to 
the  combination  fed.  Cornmeal  or  bar¬ 
ley  meal  at  the  present  time  is  cheaper 
than  molasses,  or  even  the  Alfalfa  meal 
and  wheat  bran  combination  that  you 
refer  to.  I  would  stick  to  it.  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  most  economical  source  of 
digestible  nutrients  adapted  for  use  in 
swiue  feeding. 

As  to  the  comparative  feeding  value  of 
cornmeal  and  corn  chop,  I  should  say  that 
much  depends  upon  what  may  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  so-called  corn  chop.  There 
may  be  little  or  much  corn  in  combination 
with  other  mill  sweepings ;  hence  I  would 
always  favor  the  purchase,  of  the  corn¬ 
meal.  The  corn  chop  invariably  contains 
considerable  corncobs  and,  as  you  have 
rightly  stated,  there  is  no  feeding  value 
in  corncobs. 

Alfalfa  meal  has  been  much  overesti¬ 
mated  in  the  minds  of  many  feed  dealers, 
especially  when  it  is  intended  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  grain  in  any  mixture.  One 
ought  to  raise  his  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
or  buy  it  in  the  hale  rather  than  in  the 
bag.  for  it  is  bulky  and  ought  not  to 
replace  the  concentrate  in  a  feeding  mix¬ 
ture.  Alfalfa  hay  is  about  equal  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  ordinary  wheat  bran :  but 
nowadays  such  peculiar  combinations  are 
incorporated  in  Alfalfa  meal  mixtures 
that  one  never  knows  whether  he  is  ap¬ 
proving  a  poor  combination  or  condemn¬ 
ing  a  good  one.  Alfalfa  would,  be  an 
appropriate  supplement  for  corn.  is.  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  breeding  animals,  but  it  is  too 
bulky  to  depend  upon  as  a  source  of  food 
for  fattening  animals.  Tied  dog  flour  is 
the  highest  grade  of  middlings  that  we 
can  secure ;  but  after  the .  pigs  have 
reached  the  age  you  have  indicated  I 
should  not  feed  them  any  middlings.  I 
should  rely  absolutely  upon  corn  and 
barley  and  the  most  economical  source  of 
protein,  tankage,  oilmeal  or  leguminous 
forage.  Rather  than  purchase  your  corn¬ 
meal  from  your  local  miller  why  not  try 
to  get  a  few  bushels  of  corn?  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  he  ground  into  meal  for 
use  in  feeding  pigs  of  this  age.  Ear  corn 
is.  in  mv  judgment,  better  for  feeding 
200-pound  pigs  than  corn  prepared  in  any 
fashion. 


Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars* 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 


For  Sale^Pedigreed  Berkshire  Pigs 

3  inos.  old  at  specially  low  prices  for  quality.  Order  a 
boar  for  breeder.  E.  G.  Blank  man,  Constantia,  N.\. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sowsaml 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Big  Tjp»  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Mirbledile.  Comi 


BEKKSHIKES-For breeders.  $10ea.,  eitbersex 
$15  If  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Cliarlottf.  N.lf 


] 


SWINE 


~)UROC—PURE  BRED 

Spring  pies.  and 
~  ■  Chi - xri~" 


rom  blue  ribbon  winners.  — - . 

jrr.-old  sows.  Yearling  boar.  Orion  Cherry 
id  Col.  strains.  Big  type,  big  bone  and  gov« 
lor.  The  get  of  my  herd  weighed  from  300  to  400 
s.  at  seven  months.  CHEKKYBALE  STOC K 
ARM,  JOHN  R.  CORBIN.  Prop  .  Didell  St*tion,  C.  N.  E. 


DUROC  J  ERSEYSp  [’/s’  o  r  (on* 
Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  crane 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registereu 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore*  JN.  J. 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKIIMSON 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  _  Grow  thy  young¬ 
sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 

>aily  Bros.  -  Manito.  Illinois 

inderhook  Duroc  PIGS  s{j!-r\‘uY’"l7t hi?  «• 

Mr.  KINDERH00K  DSJN0C  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION.  KmAtrNnoN.  »•  '• 


'OR  TAMWORTH  SWINE  MS 

lEYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  C0..R.F. D.Ne.  I 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  •  , 

Pill  sell  in  loti  Of  from  one  animal  to  Lai- Loan. 

All  pure-bred.  _ 


,,  ,  j  pi  ■  „  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success. 

i  Poland-Cninas  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 

iter  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  o.sbur,.  <>■" 

eg.  Polanci-ChinaSb'oa8^. 

a,  sired  by  H  ton  boars.  K.  BOW  ELI,,  I.ouUa.  r*  *♦ 


Type  POLAND-CHENAS 

w  more  choice  l*igi  for  sale.  Some 
young  Boars.  Get  my  prices.  0.  S.  HALL.  f«rnul»l«. _ 

FOR  S  -A.  E  E— ICO  P  I  Sr'  hi  , 

orkshire,  •  wks.,  $6  |  50  Berkshire  -md  'k ksWw 
la,  $0.  Fine  thrifty,  healthy,  big  i7’,1®di  J’  t 

I  D  Hartford’s  Hog  Ranch.  Maynard,  alas*. 
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SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dog*  and  Poultry,  aent  free. 
Humphrey*'  Veterinary  Medicines*  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


[ 


SWINE 
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SUPERIOR  GROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Reference:Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  ol  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  n  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec'y.  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Write  for  prepaid  prices  on 

WESTERN  BRED 

fypf  Chester  White  Pigs 

either  sex.  Recorded  free.  Prize  winning  blood  lines. 

F.  R.  CLARK,  Caroline  Depot,  N-  Y.  (Formerly  Friend,  Nebr.) 

Registered  Chester  Whites  Boars* a”  d 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER.  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Piss 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  A.  schofell,  Hamilton,  N.T. 

Pure  Bred  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  Bigrtype-  Lar‘re,itt<irs- 


Dr.  T.  PAUL  PEERY, 


Pedigree  with  each. 

Tazewell,  Virginia 


10  0  P I G  S-Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires 

6wks.  old.  ge|;  20c.  additional  p«r  pig  for  crates  which 
will  be  refunded  when  crates  are  returned. 

ROOSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Fa. 

Reg.O.I.C,  Boars 

8  to  10  wks.old.  These  boars  are  out  of  mature,  pro- 
lificlstock,  and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harriman,  Orange  Co..  N.Y. 


4  Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Bred  Gilts-4  *4^h- 

lakes  them  all.  BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  FARM.  Ml.  Betbel,  Pi. 


Pkoolar  UBiiiao  or  O.  I.  O.  PIGS.  Big  type  prize  win- 
unesier  nnilcb  ner*.  S1S-S20  each,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  CRIF FIE.  R.  ],  Hawaii!*,  Pi. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  Each 

Also  several  gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  850  each,  Orion,  Cherry  King  breeding. 

A.  M.  Hopper  -  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Well  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs 

STEPHEN  VAN  RF.NsSEI.AF.lt.  Oaaining,  N.Y.  Til..  38R  Briareliff 


Registered  Chester  White  and  O,  I.  C.  Pig*. 

n  me.  -  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvu.ee,  Ne’ 


Write 
New  Yokr 


SIX  GROWTHY  BOAR  PIGS 

born  May  15th;  by  a  son  of  Gallaway  Edd.  A  few 
pigs  4  months  old.  Stock  guaranteed.  Write 
Hubert  C.  lieardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

BARGAIN  IN  HOGSHSrrr1 

large  enough  for  service,  $tO.  Sows,  year  old,  $GS.  Young 
hoars,  $20.  Immunised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
returned.  HARRY  VAIL,  Jr.,  Men  Milford,  Orange  (Jo.,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


CAPTAIN  WING  FARM 

is  the  Home  of  Purebred  BERKSHIRES 
With  Utility,  Type  and  Stamina 

1  .untidy’s  Real  Type  10th,  287693  heads  the  herd, 
grandson  of  the  famous  Laurel  Champion  and  Real 
Type’s  greatest  son.  Assisted  by  Emblematic  11th, 
266179,  a  prize-winning  sou  of  Superb  Emblem,  lired 
and  open  sows  and  gilts.  Service  beers  and  pigs,  all  ages. 

WILFRID  P.  HEWITT,  Captain  Wing  Faro,  Acushnet,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

kire,  Jethru  Bas«  Sequel,  fiam’B  18-qt.  5%  heifer  and 
u  cow-  Ao  each.  State  tasted  herd. 

A.  Gillette  -  Forest viixb.  Conn. 

:  iiimititimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimuiuiimuimniiiiiiiniiimiuuuuiitni.aiimnii 


Important  to  Advertisers 


^opy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Cl 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Large  Profits  from 
Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 

In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter 
the  larger  the  cow  the  larger  the  profit, 
other  things  being  equal.  This  principle 
has  been  established  through  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  government  experts  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized. 

_  When  a  cows’  milking  days  are  over, 
size  is  still  an  important  factor.  The  big 
IIolstein-Friesian,  weighing  anywhere 
from  1,000  to  1,800  lbs.  with  her  clean 
white  fat  well  distributed  through  her 
muscular  system,  pi-oves  a  most  profitable 
dairy  beef  animal. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

ISO  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  IULLS 

100  high  grades.  A  carload  of 
|any  age  that  you  may  want.  % 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  StO 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
Over  2.000  satisfied  customers. 
Will  send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
SPOT  FARM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully ,  N.  Y. 


KingSegis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  April.  His  sire  is  a  son 
of  King  Lyons  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

His  dam  is  a  25-lb.  three-year  old  daughter  of 
Johanna  King  Segis.  who  is  by  a  son  of  King  Segis, 
out  of  a  former  world’s  champion  40-lb.  cow. 

There  is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youiigster. 

Write  for  price  and  pedigree. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  bS nT® 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-5  Cows,  7  Heifers  li'Jred 

Holsteins.  GUY  W.  MICHAEL.  R.  0.  No.  2.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

Holsteln-Krle.lnn  II. Iter  and  Hull  U.It.k,  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw,  C.rtl.nd  C...  N.Y. 


Thirty T  oVd"  Heifers  For  Sale  Wanted.^hive 

description  and  price  crated 


Wanted.  Give 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Ml.  Vi.i.n,  N.T. 


SHEEP 


FiveReg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

with  yearling  Ram,  sired  by  "Ward well's  Satelite." 
Price,  8175  KEIKOUT  FARMS.  Nassau.  New  York 

For  Sale- Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

Also  Ewe  lambs  from  a  ion  of  the  great  Corsican  Koval. 
JAMES  S.  MORSE  -  Levanruj.  New  York 

DELAINE  YEARLING  ItAM8  of  higheit  quality, 
sired  by  "Sew  York  2,”  Champion  Delaine  Ram  at  New 
York  State  Fair  both  in  1918-1919.  Also  same  quality  Kam- 
bouillet  yearling  Rams.  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  "Pre¬ 
mier  Flock  of  Kambouillets.”  C.  0. PATTRIDGE  i  SONS,  Perry,  N.T. 


TUNIS  S  H  E  E  P-Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rented  my  farm  am  offering  my  entire  flock  of 
Registered  sheep  for  sale.  J.  If.  MoPIIKRSON,  Caledonia.  N.Y 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  sSSth^RiJf'SSi. 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELI.1S  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Registered  Shropshire  Ram  2-yrs.-old  and 

by  Ward  well’s  Qui  Vive.  SKYLANDS  FARM,  Slertiaglaa,  N.  T. 

CnrC-to  Keir.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  anil 
ruroaie  EWES.  Apply  Ol’llIU  FARM,  1‘ur.ha.t,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sale— %  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from 4-Ci  qt.  dams.  Dr.  GORDON,  Cranbury,  Ji.  J. 

Wanted-Milk  Goat,  Fresh  Richland,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  does  and  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALANO  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  tic.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Kggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  Soutler,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Sturdy  Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  Huokmiiiiviiie,  I’*. 


RABBITS 


ELEMISH  GIANTS.  R.R.  BELGIANS, 
*  AMERICAN  BLUES,  60%  shown 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH. 

wore  offsprings  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  /'resident 
N.  li.  t£  /■*.  Assn,  of  America,  Inc, 


Pedigreed  FLEMISH  GIANTS  and  NEW  ZEALAND 

RCnQ  Send  for  folder. 

HCUO  II.  o.  DOI.COM  It,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


ELGIAN  HARES-S5  a  Pair 

Fine,  healthy  and  good  color. 

Kansomville,  New  Fork 


Six-months-old  stock. 

C.  STEVENS 


^S^GUERNSEYSrSsfe 


r>- Products 


Guernsey  bulls  are  used  extensively  by  dairymen  market¬ 
ing  whole  milk  because  they  know  that  the  better  grade  of 
dairy  products,  and  the  higher  per  cent  of  butter  fat  will 
bring  them  greater  returns.  The  great  market  milk  sec- ' 
tion  of  Eastern  United  States  purchased  30  per  cent  of  all 
Guernsey  bulls  sold  in  one  year  preceding  May  I,  1920, 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Box  R  66  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Rose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  8180  to  8*80 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  BUY 

GUERNSEY  BUIES 

at  farmers  prices,  Xe  Plus  Ultra.  Gov.  of  the 
Ghene  and  Glenwood  breeding.  Certifled  tuber¬ 
culin  test  accompanies  every  animal. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WINDY  KNOLL  FARM 

Glen  Spey  New  York 


Herd  Sires : 

I  —  Pencoyd’s  Secret  of  Windy 
Knoll,  No.  45544 

Sire — Langwater  Pencoyd  A.  R. 
sire — Dolly  Dimple’s  May  King  of 
Langwater  A .  R. 

dam — Langwater  May  Queen  A.R. 
Dam — Nella  Jay  6th  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilyvale  A.  R. 
dam — Nella  Jay  A.  R. 

2 —  Windy  Knoll  Raider  of  Linda 
Vista,  No.  51149 

Sire — Imp.  Itchen  Red  Raider  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Moss  Raider 
dam — Itchen  May  Rose 
Dam — Easton  Belle  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Yeoman  A.  R. 
dam — Langwater  Dolly  Dollars 


We  offer  several  extra  nice  bull 
calves  from  3  months  to  one  year 
old  of  the  above  famous  blood  lines 
and  out  of  well  bred  A.  K.  dams  with 
creditable  A.  K.  Keeords.  These  are 
offered  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Write 
for  particulars. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Bala  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECKLER,  Box  60,  Ro>l,o,  N.  T. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  % 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smith ville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  Yobk 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

conyeriTf^ 

FOR  SALE ! 


Choicely  bred  grade  heifers  and  cows  for  sale  sired  by  our  registered  built? 
Also  a  few  registered  cows  and  two  yearling  reglsted  bulls. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision,  a  beautiful  lot.  vi*' 


CONYERS  FARM 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


"OR  SALE — Flemish  Giant  Rabbits,  Youuk  and  matured 
stock.  Pedigreed  and  Registered.  H.  B.  Tcu  Eyck,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Oilers  lor  Immediate  Sale 

Young  herd,  consisting  of  two  heifers,  due  to 
calve  this  Fall,  one  18  mos.  old  heifer  whose 
dam  lias  R.  of  M.  reeord  of  702  lbs.  butter;  one 
13  mos.  old  heifer;  one  5  mos.  old  heifer  and  a 
young  bull  from  R.  of  M.  dam.  All  are  heavy 
producing  cows.  Price  $1000  for  the  bunch. 
Will  sell  separately  if  desired.  Here  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  beginner-  Cone  and  ree  them. 

A.  M.  HKLLINGS,  K.  No.  1,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 
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Reg.  Jersey  BULL  CALVES 

1  to  6  mos.  old.  from  high  producing  dams  and  sired  by 
Grandsons  of  Sophie  19th.  1,100  lbs.  of  butter  iu  one  year. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEON  P.  STRATTON,  Clover  Farm,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

Fosterfield's  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  fcattle  pox-sonally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  «.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  15oxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

4-tnos.  old.  Grandson’s  of  Sophie  19th 's  Tormentor.  $50 
up.  Pedigrees  upon  request.  CHARLES  TUCKER.  New  Palu,  N.T. 

HOMESTEAD  STOCK  FARM  offers 
nc.LJijiil.iJ  Jersey  Hull  Calves,  R.  of  M.  backing. 
Farmer’s  Prices.  C.  H.  JENNINGS,  Eaat  Ourhani,  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 

GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Will  sell  my  entire  herd  of  14  head  of  high- 
class  registered  Ayrshire  cattle.  Ages  range 
from  o  months  to  3  years  old.  Also  offering  my 
63-acre  farm  and  22-room  boarding  house  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 

CHAS.  HERMANN,  R.  F.  D.,  CaUicoon,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Barron’s  True  to  Time  No.  19600.  3  yrs.  old.  Dam, 
Fern  Ayer  5th,  a  cow  that  has  given  65  lb*,  of  milk 
a  day ,  Testing  over  i%.  GEO.  L.  ROGER,  Gouverneur,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waihingtnnaille,  N.  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 


|  MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-.  Dept-  R,  Gardner.  Mau 
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The  Other  Side  of 

In  your  issue  of  April  3  a  full-page 
article  appeared,  signed  by  lion.  E.  G. 
Whitaker.  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  .New 
York  County,  entitled.  “Foolish  and  In¬ 
effective  New  York  Game  Laws."  Inas¬ 
much  a.s  this  article  somewhat  severely 
arraigns  the  commission  and  myself  for 
certain  alleged  policies,  and  makes  some 
rather  sweeping  general  statements  that 
in  my  mind  tend  to  create  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  conservation  law,  I  will  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  following  re¬ 
ply  : 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  Judge  Whit¬ 
aker's- letter  it  states: 

“It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
the  present  head  of  the  Conservation 
Commission,  to  deprive  the  farmers  and 
landowners  of  the  right  to  protect  then- 
lands  against  depredation  and  to  retain 
what  game  there  may  be  on  them  for 
themselves.” 

I  have  never  advocated,  nor  has  it  been 
my  policy  to  “deprive  farmers  and  land- 
owners  of  the  right  to  protect  their  lands 
against  depredation.”  I  have  been  in 
complete  sympathy  with  Part  XI  of  the 
Conservation  Law,  which  is  in  effect  a 
very  stringent  trespass  law.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  say  that  some  of  these 
provisions  might  be  improved,  with  the 
object  of  making  them  applicable  to  the 
farmer  and  smaller  landowner.  I  would 
certainly  be  in  favor  of  them  if  I  could 
be  convinced  that  it  would  increase  the 
amount  of  game. 

The  game  of  the  State  belongs  to  all 
of  its  citizens,  and  not  exclusively  to  the 
party  on  whose  land  it  happens  to  be. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  said  : 

“Wild  birds  are  not  in  the  possession 
of  anyone,  and  possession  is  the  beginning 
of  ownership.” 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I.  cannot 
agree  with  Judge  Whitaker  and  Mr. 
Brigham,  who  recently  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Sun,  signifying  that  what  he  now 
desires  is  to  enable  the  owner  to  sell  the 
game  found  on  his  property.  This  is  very 
similar  to  the  propaganda  that  Dwight  L. 
Huntington  advocated  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  he  endeavored  to  put  through 
bills  here  in  Albany  “for  the  sale  of  game 
raised  by  industry.”  What  he  wanted  to 
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Country  Game  Law 

do  was  to  purchase  land  and  surround 
them  with  fences,  shoot  off'  what  game 
there  was  there  and  sell  it.  I  am  heartily 
opposed,  as  a  conservationist,  to  anything 
of  this  sort. 

Following  the  above  quotation,  it  is 
stated  in  Judge  Whitaker's  article: 

“Under  the  present  complicated  law  it 
is  impracticable  to  keep  the  public  from 
overrunning  other  people’s  land  in  pursuit 
of  game.  They  destroy  fences.  Their 
dogs  run  sheep.  They  kill  chickens  and 
song  birds,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things 
that  are  injurious.” 

Under  Section  361  of  the  Conservation 
Law,  anyone  by  applying  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  may  set  aside  his  lands  and  hold  the 
same  as  a  private  park,  and  under  the 
penalty  section  “a  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  Part  XI  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
exemplary  damages  in  the  sum  of  $25  for 
each  offense  or  trespass  to  be  recovered 
by  the  owner  of  the  lands,”  etc. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  probably 
as  drastic  a  dog  law  as  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Section  139-A  of  the  Agricultural 
Law  provides: 

“Dog  to  be  killed  for  attacking  animals. 
Any  person  may  kill  a  dog  while  it  is  at¬ 
tacking.  chasing  or  worrying  any  do¬ 
mestic  animal  having  a  commercial  value, 
or  attacking  fowls,  or  while  such  dog  is 
being  pursued  thereafter.” 

Judge  Whitaker's  article  states,  under 
the  heading  “The  Owner’s  Rights,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  policy  of  the  present  Conservation 
Commission  is  to  make  the  rights  of  the 
owners  subservient  to  the  use  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  to  open  all  private  lauds  to  the  use 
of  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
thereon.” 

The  law  as  above  quoted  will  show  the 
attitude  of  the  commission  toward  this 
question,  and  I  will  further  state  that 
we  have  encouraged  the  setting  aside  of 
private  parks  for  breeding  purposes.  If 
the  owner  has  not  the  ambition  to  put  up 
signs.  I  think  that  it  indicates  he  does 
riot  desire  the  protection  which  is  given 
him  under  the  law. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  article, 
under  “A  Fallacious  View,”  is: 

“The  commission  is  endeavoring  to  pro- 
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tect  and  preserve  something  that  hardly 
exists  any  more.” 

,  From  all  observations,  based  on  the 
game  census  and  other  information  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  office  of  the  commission,  the 
game  is  on  the  increase  and  not  on  the 
decrease,  as  stated.  I  will  cite  the  case 
of  the  ruffed  grouse,  where  the  demand 
came  to  the  commission  for  a  closed  sea¬ 
son  of  from  one  to  three  years,  the  state¬ 
ment  being  made  that  the  grouse  were  “a 
thing  of  the  past,”  and  had  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  We  did  not  close  the  season  as  re¬ 
quested,  but  cut  the  season  in  half  and 
the  bag  limit  in  half,  with  the  result  that 
the  birds  are  coming  back. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Judge 
Whitaker  means  where  he  states: 

“It  destroys  with  one  hand  that  which 
it  attempts  to  preserve  with  the  other, 
and  the  destructive  hand  is  much  more 
effective  than  the  protective  hand.” 

If  he  means  by  this  our  attempt  to 
destroy  vermin,  would  say  that  we  are 
taking  this  step  in  order  to  preserve  what 
we  feel  to  be  the  most  useful  species. 

Further  down  in  the  article  it  is  stated  : 

“Experience  has  demonstrated  it  as  a 
fact  that,  in  order  to  have  an  abundance 
of  game,  the  landowner  must  be  given  an 
absolute  right  to  propogate,  preserve  and 
protect  it  on  his  own  land.  This,  Mr. 
Pratt,  the  Conservation  Commissioner,  re¬ 
fuses-  to  do  or  In  try  to  do.” 

I  contend  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  fact,  for.  as  stated,  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  people  to 
establish  game  preserves  where  they  will 
raise  their  own  game.  I  wish  here  to 
cite  the  effective  work  which  has  been 
done  by  John  B.  Burnham,  Clarence 
M'ackay.  Robert  Gerry  and  others  who 
have  taken  up  this  work  on  a  broad  scale 
and  have  made  a  success  of  it. 

The  article  further  states : 

“The  State  of  New  York  is  spending 
large  sums  of  money  yearly  in  maintain¬ 
ing  game  farms  and  raising  pheasants. 
For  what  purpose?  For  the  rabble  to 
shoot?  Is  it  not  absurd  that  the  State 
should  spend  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
raising  of  a  few  pheasants  in  order  that 
the  rabble  may  have  a  little  pheasant 
shooting,  which  reallv  amounts  to  verv 
little?” 

I  question  very  much  whether  Judge 
Whitaker  would  care  to  have  the  40.000 
members  of  fish  and  game  associations  in 
the  State  know  what  he  thinks  of  them. 
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Personally,  I  have  a  higher  regard  for 
the  sportsmen  of  this  State  than  to  call 
them  “the  rabble.” 

Under  the  heading  “Useless  Expense,” 
he  states : 

“Many  people  living  on  farms  would 
doubtless  raise  pheasants  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  seeing  them  about,  were  it 
not  that  raising  such  game  would  simply 
entice  trespassers.” 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  coming  from  so  high  a 
legal  authority,  for  the  same  statement 
might  be  made  in  regard  to  anyone  raising 
chickens.  From  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  above,  they  have  had  little  or  no 
difficulties  with  trespassers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  receive  constructive  criti¬ 
cism,  for  such  criticism  is  helpful  in  the 
work  of  the  commission.  We  feel  that 
we  are  far  from  perfect,  and  it  is  our  aim 
to  improve  the  gafne  laws  and  the  general 
situation  in  the  State,  to  the  end  that  the 
o,ame  will  increase  and  conditions  he  bet¬ 
tered.  GEORGE  ]).  PRATT, 

State  Conservation  Commissioner. 


Ration  for  Ducklings 

I  am  hatching  a  lot  of  ducks  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  do  not.  know  what  kind  of  feed 
would  be  the  best  and  cheapest.  Some 
say  that  bread  soaked  in  water  is  all  little 
ducks  should  have.  Do  you  think  cornmeal 
baked  in  a  corn  cake  would  be  any  good 
to  feed  ?  c.  ir.  f. 

Ducklings  should  not  be  fed  until  36 
hours  old;  they  may  then  be  given  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  with  a  little  fine  grit  and 
charcoal  added.  Water  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  drink,  but  not  for  swimming  purposes 
until  fully  feathered.  After  a  few  days 
a  mash  similar  to  the  following  may  be 
used:  Four  parts  wheat,  bran,  one  part 
middlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  two  parts 
green  stuff,  cut  fine,  five  per  cent  chick 
grit  and  five  per  cent  sifted  beef  scrap. 
For  green  stuff,  lettuce,  cut  clover  and 
Alfalfa  are  good.  Make  the  mash  moist, 
but  uot  wet,  using  skim-milk  or  water, 
and  feed  only  as  much  at  a  time  as  they 
will  quickly  clean  up.  Keep  feeding 
dishes  clean.  After  about  six  week- 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  may  be  fed. 

M.  R.  I). 


Gilbert  Hess.M.D.D.  V.S 


Dr  Hess 
Fly  Chaser 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Harvesting 

THERE  you  are,  ’way  out  in  the  field,  far  from 
the  barn.  A  spark  plug  goes  dead.  Y ou’ve  got 
to  hold  up  the  binders  until  you  can  send  back  to  the 
barn  for  a  new  plug.  The  hands  have  to  wait  till  you 
make  repairs. 

The  surest  guarantee  we  know  of  against  these 
spark-plug  delays  is  to  use  sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark 
Plugs  in  every  cylinder.  Bethlehem  construction 
lessens  the  possibility  of  their  misfiring  when  there's 
work  to  be  done. 


Drives  away  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

It  is  long  lasting. 

It  has  a  pleasant  odor. 

It  will  not  taint  the  milk. 

It  will  not  stain  the  animal. 

It  will  not  gum  the  hair. 

It  cleanses  the  skin. 

It  enables  you  to  curry  horses  in  half  the  time. 
It  is  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Spray  your  cows  before  milking  with  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Chaser ;  you  will  see  the  good  results  in  the 
milk  pail. 

Spray  your  horses  in  the  morning  and  at  noon 
with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser;  they  will  perform 
their  work  in  contentment. 

Ask  the  dealer  who  handles  the  Dr.  Hess  line 
in  your  town.  He  has  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  in 
convenient  sized  cans. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  can  be  applied 
with  hand  spray,  cloth  or  sponge. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


The  mica  in  the  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wound 
around  the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica 
washers,  compressed  into  a  granite-like  whole.  This 
plug  stands  the  brutal  punishment  of  tractor  operation. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests, ^asadopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck 
Plugs  are  equally  dependable.  Studebaker,  Marmon  and 
48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem  Plugs. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  tells 
what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 


E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Market 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PURLIC  MARKET 

Fowls,  live,  lb..  38  to  40c;  dressed,  55 
to  00c ;  ducks,  live,  40c ;  dressed,  60c ; 
geese,  live,  35c;  dressed,  55c;  guinea  hens, 
live,  lb.,  40c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  GOc ;  eggs, 
50  to  55c;  butter,  65c;  Italian  cheese, 
lb„  65c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50;  beans, 
bu„  $5.50 ;  qt.,  25c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.50:  beet  greens,  bu..  75c;  cabbage 
plants,  per  doz.,  15  to  20c;  garlic,  lb., 
30c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  head,  4c;  Boston, 
per  doz.,  50c  to  $1.25. 

Horseradish,  grated,  bottle,  15  to  25c; 
honey.  No.  1,  per  cap,  35c ;  extracted, 
pint.  55c ;  qt.,  $1 ;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $3. 

Onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  GOc ;  peas,  bu., 
$4 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  40c;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  spinach, 
bn..  75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
35c;  romaine.  bunch.  10c;  strawberries, 
per  crate,  $8  to  $12 ;  qt..  35  to  45c. 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  14c;  medium.  11c; 
lamb.  lb..  26c ;  live  pigs,  each.  $7 ;  pork, 
lb..  10c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  23c;  common, 
10c. 

Alfalfa,  prime,  ton.  $35 ;  hav.  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2.  $30  to  $32;  No.  3.  $25  to 
$28 :  Timothy.  $35 ;  straw,  rye.  $18 ;  oat, 
$20. 

ROCHESTER  WHOLESALE  AND  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Wheat,  bu..  $2.05  to  $3;  corn,  shelled. 
$2.15  to  $2.20;  oats,  $1.30;  rye,  $2.10  to 
$2.15. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  22c ; 
forequarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters.  IS 
to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  22c; 
heavy,  18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  36 
to  38c;  yearlings,  lb..  34  to  36c;  mutton, 
lb.,  IS  to  22c ;  veal,  lb.,  22  to  25c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  34c ;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  geese,  live.  lb..  18c; 
eggs.  43  to  50c ;  retail,  47  to  55c. 

Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
20  to  35c;  mint,  green,  per  doz.  heads.  30 
to  35c:  onions,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  $2.90  to  $3.20;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35 
to  40c;  watercress,  per  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $6.25;  white  marrow.  $9.50;  red 
marrow,  $12;  red  kidney,  $13.50;  white 
kidney.  $14;  pea,  $0.50;  yellow  eye,  $9; 
Imperials,  $8. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  14c;  No.  2,  13c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  14c;  No.  2.  13c; 
bulls  and  stags.  12c;  horsehides.  each.  $7 
to  $8.  Wool,  unwashed,  medium,  30  to 
35c;  fine  fleece,  35  to  45c. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c ;  dressed,  42c;  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  45c;  dressed.  50c;  chickens, 
live,  lb.,  36c;  dressed,  42c;  beef.  lb..  12 
to  35c;  pigs.  each.  $5  to  $6;  pork.  18  to 
25c ;  per  cwt.,  $19  to  $23. 

Butter,  62c;  eggs.  48c;  milk.  qt..  9c; 
cream,  qt.,  80c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  51/4c; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  30c;  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c. 

Strawberries,  38c ;  potatoes,  peck.  90c ; 
new.  lb..  Sc;  spinach,  peck.  25c;  onions, 
peck.  75c;  rhubarb.  4  bunches,  25c; 
squash.  Winter,  lb.,  3c:  lettuce,  bunch, 
8c;  onions,  green.  3  bunches.  25c;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  peck.  20c;  turnips,  bu..  90c 
to  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal..  10c;  honey,  lb..  33c; 
hickorynuts.  qt..  23c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$3  ;  pickles,  doz..  20c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


PUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  high- 
scoring  goods,  60  to  62c.  the  latter  for 
jobbing  sales ;  extras.  59c ;  do.,  extra 
firsts,  56  to  58c;  firsts.  51  to  55c;  seconds, 
45  to  50c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to 
fancy,  61  to  63c;  fair  to  good,  51  to  GOc; 
packed,  as  to  quality.  38  to  41c;  fancy 
packed,  as  to  quality,  44  to  46c;  packing 
stock.  38  to  lie;  fancy  brands  of  nearby 
prints  were  jobbing  at  68  to  70c;  good 
to  choice,  60  to  67c;  fair,  57  to  59c. 

ERGS 

Nearby  firsts.  47c  per  doz. ;  nearby  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  44  to  44*4c  per  doz.;  nearby 
ordinary  to  fair.  41  to  43c;  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  48c;  firsts.  42  to  45c;  seconds 
and  poorer.  30  to  41c;  jobbing  sales  of 
iaucy  candled  fresh  eggs,  56  to  58c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh  killed,  dry  picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c; 
weighing  3%  lbs.,  41  to  42c ;  weighing  4 
lbs.,  37  to  39c ;  fowls,  fresh  killed,  in  bids., 
dry  picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece, 
4_c;  weighing  3jA  lbs.,  40  to  -lie;  weigh- 
ing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c ;  old  roosters,  drv 
Western.  27c;  do..  Southern.  25 
to  -be ;  Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  35c. 


00^«ches,  Georgia,  per  crate. 

[  watermelons,  Florida,  i 
3_;>  to  $700;  cantaloupes.  West 
standard  crate,  $3.50  to  $5;  cam 
•ou them,  per  flat  erate,  $1.10  t 
1 1  aw  berries,  Jcreoy,  per  qt.,  12 
n  ,  berries.  N.  ft.,  per  qt.,  22 
huckleberries,  N.  C„  per  qt.,  20  t 


Potatoes, 
to  $11.50; 


VEGETABLES 

Southern,  per  bid. — No.  1,  $9 
No.  2.  $4  to  $7.  Cabbage, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


News  an 


Southern,  per  bbl. -crate,  $2  to  $6.  Onions, 
Texas,  per  crate,  70c  to  $1. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 
Timothy  hay.  No.  1,  none  here;  No.  2, 
$42  to  $44;  No.  3.  $39  to  $40;  sample, 
$33  to  $37 ;  no  grade.  $28  to  $32.  (’lover- 
mixed  hay — 'Light  mixed,  $42  to  $43  ;  No. 
1  mixed.  $40  to  $41.  Straw — No.  1 

straight  rye,  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  2  do.,  $16 
to  $16.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $14.50  to 
$15 ;  No.  2  do.,  $13.50  to  $14  ;  No.  1  oat 
straw,  $14.50  to  $15;  No.  2,  $13.50  to 
$14. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras.  oS1/^  to  59c ; 
Western  creamery  extras.  58  to  58%c; 
Western  firsts,  55  to  5714c ;  renovated, ~52 
to  53c;  ladles,  45  to  46c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  62  to  63c; 
Eastern  extras,  55  to  57c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  51  to  53c ;  Western  extra  firsts.  46 
to  47c;  Western  firsts,  43  to  45c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts.  47  to  4Sc ;  storage 
firsts,  44  to  46c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  Jowl.  44  to  45c ;  native  broil¬ 
ers.  60  to  65c ;  Western  ice  packed  large 
fowls.  40c ;  medium,  35  to  36c ;  small.  30 
to  32c ;  native  squabs,  $5  to  $7  doz.; 
pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  38  to  40c;  broilers,  50  to  55c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25e. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $5  to  $6  crate ;  celery,  white. 
$3  to  $3.50  doz. ;  cucumbers.  $3.50  to  $10 
bu.  dox  ;  lettuce.  40  to  75c  bu.  box ;  pep¬ 
pers.  $2  to  $2.50  crate ;  radishes.  75c  to 
$1.25  bu.  box  ;  spinach,  native,  60  to  85c 
bu.  box ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  30  to  40c 
lb. ;  parsnips.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box  ;  yellow 
turnips,  $4  to  $4.50  bag;  string  beans. 
$3.50  to  $5  bskt. ;  asparagus,  $5  to  $9 
bu.  box ;  squash.  Southern,  marrow.  $6 
crate. 

POTATOES 

^Aroostook.  Green  Mountains,  $7.50  to 
$7.75  per  100  lbs.  on  track  ;  new  South¬ 
ern,  $12  to  $13  bbl.;  sweet  potatoes.  $6 
to  $7.50  bbl. 

APPLES 

Russets,  $5  to  $9  bbl. ;  Ben  Davis,  $4 
to  $7 ;  Stark.  $4.50  to  $7 ;  Western,  box, 
$3  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  California,  navels,  $3  to  $7.50 
box ;  late  Valencias.  $2.50  to  $6.50 ; 
grapefruit,  $2.50  to  $7  box  ;  strawberries, 
native  trays,  40  to  50c;  Hudson  River, 
22  to  2Sc  box ;  Cape.  25  to  35c ;  Dela¬ 
ware.  10  to  2.3c;  blueberries,  25  to  30c; 
blackberries,  25  to  30c ;  pineapples,  $5  to 
$8.50  crate;  cantaloupes,  California, 
standard  crates,  $4.50 ;  pony  crates.  $4 ; 
flats.  $1.75  to  $2;  peaches.  Georgia.  $1 
to  $2.50  per  6-bskt.  carrier ;  watermelons. 
50  to  70c  each. 

nAY 

Per  ton.  No.  2  Timothy.  $43  to  $45 ; 
No.  2,  Eastern,  $37  to  $40;  No.  3,  hay, 
$34  to  $36;  clover  mixed.  $35  to  $40; 
fine  hay,  $32  to  $35 :  rye  straw,  $2S  to 
$30 ;  oat  straw,  $20  to  $21. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  changes  into  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Potatoes  and  strawberries  are  de¬ 
cidedly  lower  ;  butter  and  eggs  are  slightly 
higher ;  vegetables  are  declining  under 
heavy  receipts.  The  weather  is  not  bright, 
but  wet,  favoring  rapid  growth.  Tree 
fruits  are  doing  well.  Hay  improves  with 
the  rain,  but  will  not  be  a  full  crop.  Quo¬ 
tations  : 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  stronger;  creamery.  51  to  61c; 
dairy,  45  to  54c;  crocks,  45  to  52c ;  com¬ 
mon.  38  to  42c.  Cheese,  easy  ;  daisies.  29 
to  30c;  fiats,  38  to  30c;  longhorns,  31  to 
32c ;  Swiss,  45  to  60c.  Eggs,  steady ; 
hennery.  47  to  51c;  State  and  Western 
candled.  44  to  46c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  light  demand  for  dressed  :  tur¬ 
keys,  54  to  58c :  fowl,  32  to  43c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  34  to  43o  ;  broilers,  50  to  60c ;  roost¬ 
ers,  28  to  30c ;  ducks.  38  to  40c ;  geese. 
30  to  33c;  live  poultry,  steady;  fowl,  35 
to  36c ;  broilers,  60  to  65c ;  roosters.  27 
to  29c :  ducks,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  27  to 
29c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  scarce,  dull;  Western,  bu.  box. 
$4.25  to  $5.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $3;  Southern,  bbl..  $11.50 
to  $12 ;  sweets,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet.  Kidneys,  $12  to  $11; 
marrows.  $11  to  $12;  pea,  $8.75  to  $9. 
Onions,  quiet.  Yellow,  cwt.,  $5  to  $5.25; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Egyptian, 
cwt.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

FANCY  AND  SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  lower  under  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts;  home-grown,  qt..  20  to  25c;  fair 
grade  retailing  at  20c.  Pineapples,  firm; 
24’s  to  30V  box,  $8.  Bananas,  firm ; 
bunch,  $0.50  to  $8.50.  Oranges,  quiet; 
California,  box.  $6  to  $7.  lemons,  same, 
$5  to  $6.  Grapefruit.  Florida,  box,  $6 
to  $6.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  scarce;  Georgia,  crate.  $3  to 


d  Prices 


$3.50.  Melons,  active;  cantaloupes,  crt., 
$5.25  to  $5.50;  watermelons,  each,  50c 
to  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easier.  Asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $2  to  $2.75;  beets,  do.,  75e  to 
$1;  pieplant,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  30  to 
40c ;  parsley,  50  to  60e ;  string  beans, 
hamper,  $5  to  $6.50;  cucumbers,  do.,  $2 
to  $3  ;_  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  spinach, 
do.,  25  to  50c ;  peas,  bag,  $2  to  $3.75 ; 
cabbage,  crate,  $3  to  $5.50;  lettuce,  box, 
50c  to  $1.25;  peppers,  do..  $3  to  $4.50; 
tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white,  lb..  35  to  40c ; 
dark,  30  to  33c.  Maple  sugar,  steady ; 
30  to  3Sc ;  syrup,  gal..  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  quiet ;  bulk  Timothy,  ton.  $40  to 
$42;  wheat  bran,  ton,  carlots,  $56.50; 
middlings,  $60.50;  red  dog,  $72.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $69.25 ;  oilmeal,  $65 ; 
hominy,  $71;  gluten.  $77.25;  oat  feed, 
$48  ;  rye  middlings,  $62.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JUNE  25,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
•Tune.  100  lbs..  $2.83 ;  July.  $2.95; 
August.  $3.35;  September,  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  59  a  59^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  55  a  58 

Lower  Grades .  44  a  50 

City  made .  40  a  46 

Dairy,  best  .  56  a  57 

Common  to  good  .  44  a  52 

Paoklng  Stock .  37  a  42 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  25  a  26 

Good  to  choice .  24  4a  254 

Skims,  best . . .  18  a  19 

Fair  to  good .  11  a  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oliolce  to  fanoy .  55  a  57 

Medium  to  good  .  45  a  54 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  l>esl .  53  a  54 

Common  to  good .  44  a  48 

Gathered,  bdfct,  white .  53  a  54 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  44  a  50 

Lower  grades .  40  a  42 

LIVE  STOCK 

8te*ra . 15  50  a  17  85 

Bolle  .  8  00  al«50 

Cows .  5  00  a  12  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  Iba .  15  00  ai7  25 

Call* .  8  00  ail  00 

Hog* . 15  00  ai6  50 

Sheep,  100  1  be . 5  00  a  9  50 

Lambs  . 1700  -o19  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  are  in  larger  supply.  Market 
fairly  firm  on  fowls.  Business  is  re¬ 
ported  at :  Fowls,  36  to  37c ;  roosters, 
22c;  broilers.  45  to  67c;  ducks.  25  to  35c; 
geese  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  oholce  lb .  54  a  56 

Fair  to  Qood .  35  @  50 

Fowls .  33  a  42 

Capons .  52  a  57 

Roosters .  23  a  25 

Ducks  .  32  @  35 

Geese .  25  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  3  00  a  9  00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  23  ®  24 

Com.  to  good .  15  a  20 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . H  00  ai2  00 

Pea .  8  00  a  8  25 

Medium  . 8  00  a  8  25 

Red  Kidney . 16  00  a  16  50 

White  Kidney . 15  00  al550 

Yellow  Eye . 10  50  a  10  75 

Lima,  California . 12  50  @i2  75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Bon  Davis . 7  00  @10  00 

Winesap,  box .  3  50  a  5  75 

Newtown,  box .  3  75  @  4  75 

Oranges,  box  .  3  00  a  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  2  00  a  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  2  00  a  4  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  @  40 

Peaches,  6-bkt  erate .  1  00  @  4  50 

Muskmelons,  bu .  4  00  a  4  50 

Huckleberries.  Southern,  qt .  20  @  35 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  4  25 

Cherries,  qt .  15  @  25 

Watermelons,  carload .  300  00  @700  00 

POTATOES 

Old.  180  lbs . 12  00  (41350 

Southern  new  bbl .  3  00  @1150 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  a  4  25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 1  00  @  5  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  00  a  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00  a  5  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  3  00  a  6  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  a  1  00 

Onions,  new.  bu .  50  a  1  00 

Squash.  new,bu .  1  00  a  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  on .  2  00  a  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  a  5  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @3  25 

Radishes.  *4  bbl.  bkt .  25  @  75 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  5  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  a  2  50 

Romaine. bu .  75  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . - .  30  @  100 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  l  25 

l’eas,  bu .  1  no  a  3  00 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bbl .  4  00  a  5  00 

ITAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 51  00  a53  00 

No.  2 . 47  00  a50  0U 

No.  3  .  43  00  a41i  00 

Shipping . 35  110  a 40  00 

Straw,  Rye .  22  00  a23  00 


GRAIN 

Wholesale  cash  prices  reported  uf  New 
York  are:  Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  $2.96; 
corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  $2.05 :  oats,  $1.35 ; 
rve.  $2.35:  barley.  $1.70. 


Do  You  Throw 
Away  Grain 

Not  if  you  know  it. 

Yet.  if  you  depend  on  a  custom 
thresher  to  thresh  your  crop,  jou  are 
almost  sure  not  to  have  your  thresh¬ 
ing  done  at  just  the  time  when  the 
grain  can  be  handled  with  the  least 
loss  through  shaking  out.  If  you 
thresh  in  the  field,  weather  conditions 
may  greatly  damage  your  crop  while 
you  are  waiting  your  turn  at  the 
"threshing  rig.” 

With  extra  help,  hard  to  find  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  you  cannot  afford  to  have  your 
men  waiting  for  the  threshing  machine 
to  arrive.  Throwing  away  time  is  as 
costly  as  throwing  away  grain. 

The  modern  answer  to  the  grain-rais¬ 
ing  conditions  of  today  is  the 


With  this  efficient  machine  you  are 
entirely  independent  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  labor  shortage.  You  thresh 
when  your  grain  is  ready;  everything  is 
ready  to  go  ahead  when  you  have  your 
help  on  hand — no  time  lost;  no  grain  lost. 

The  Gray  Individual  Thresher  em¬ 
bodies  every  convenience  which  SO  years 
of  experience  in  building  threshers  has 
proven  to  be  practical.  Made  in  sizes 
to  fit  every  crop.  Light  but  strong; 
easy  to  move  from  place  to  place;  fine 
for  hilly  country. 

Be  sure  to  write  at  once  for  our 
catalog  get  a  Gray  Individual 
Thresher  this  season.  The  cost 
"  surprisingly  low. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc. 

Box  A3,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Seringa,  Vt. 


Address 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons.  Inc 
— Pleaao  send  me  youi 
catalog  and  suggest  prop¬ 
er  equipment  for  fanr 
devoting  about  —  acres 
to  grain  crops.  Also  quots 
prices. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 


Mill  Seconds  lhat  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  DiHsatlstied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY 

FOR  FARMERS.  STOCKMEN  AND  POIHTRYMEN 

Send  for  samples.  Rubber  Stamps  made  to  order  for  any 
purpose.  J.  GARLAND  HILL,  frialir,  3raford,  Ikla.trn 
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I  WANTED  1 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

=§  Addreaa : 

1  Phe  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

g  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  g 
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Uniform  Cooling  Keeps 
The  Engine  on  the  Job 

THE  cooling  system  of  a  tractor  gets  its  real  test 
during  the  heat  of  harvest  and  early  fall  plowing. 

It  is  then  that  you  can  rely  upon  the  Waterloo  Boy — 
the  pump,  fan  and  radiator  system  of  cooling  always 
keeps  the  engine  on  the  job. 

WATERLOO  BOV 

VV  BURNS  KEROS6NB  COMPLBTSLY4r 
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A  centrifugal  pump,  font- 
blade  fan.  and  large  size, 
honey-comb  type  radiator  in* 
•ure  positive  cooling  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy. 


John  Deere  Implement*. 
Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  and 
Kerosene  Engines  are  distrib¬ 
uted  from  all  important  Trad  • 
ing  Centers.  Sold  by  John 
Deer*  Dealers  everywhere 


To  secure  uniform  power  you  must 
have  uniform  cooling.  The  pump, 
fan  and  radiator  system  used  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy  positively  assures  uni¬ 
formity  in  circulating  cooling  water. 

It  holds  the  engine  at  the  right  temper¬ 
ature  for  proper  lubrication,  and  main¬ 
tains  sufficient  heat  to  insure  complete 
combustion  and  full  power  from  the 
fuel. 

An  even  temperature  is  maintained  at 
all  operating  speeds  because  the  speed 
of  the  pump  and  fan  is  automatically 
controlled  by  the  speed  of  the  engine. 


You  get  a  big  radiator  on  the  Water- 
loo  Boy.  It  holds  thirteen  gallons. 
You  won’t  find  it  necessary  to  stop  in 
the  field  every  few  hours  on  a  hot 
day  and  fill  it. 

The  cooling  system  is  but  one  of  th® 
Waterloo  Boy’s  superior  features.  It9 
simplicity  and  accessibility,  its  powerful 
12-25  H.  P.  engine,  its  ability  to  burn 
kerosene  and  burn  it  right,  its  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  that  eliminate  friction, 
and  a  drawbar  shift  lever  that  gives 
you  the  correct  line  of  draft  on  all 
tools,  all  contribute  to  make  it  a  real 
farm  tractor. 


W «  went  you  to  reed  e  booklet  describing  the  Weterloo  Boy. 
Write  for  it  today.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  end 
esk  for  Booklet  WB-640. 


JOHN&DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Record,  308  Eggs-"  College  Queen'' 

'lari'll  hatched  cockerels  for  sale  from  hens  that  hare 
mode  records  at  Storrs.  Also  a  tew  idee  cock  birds, 
send  for  circular.  O.  6.  KM  1  CH  I',  Itrlitgetun.  1C.  I. 


A  COMPI,ETK  LIST  (names  and  addressee 
OF  ALL  THE  EXHIIJITOKS  at  the  1920 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  POULTRY, 
PIGEON  AND  PET-STOCK  SHOW 

will  be  sent  to  you  FREE  If  you  will 
mention  the  breed  you  are  interested  in. 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Sec’y.  Box  10.  Orr’s  Mills.  IM.  Y 


Big,  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

JUNE  21st— 28th  JULY  Stli— 12th 

Martin’s  White  Wyandotte*,  SH25  per  100.  Ringlet 
or  Parke’ Barred  Rocks,  Famous  Aneonas,  S.  C.  R.I. 
Reds,  $20  per  100.  Eglantine  White  Leghorns.  $10 
per  100.  Order  from  this  adr.  25  and  00  lots  same 
price  per  chick.  SUNNY  SIDE  POLiLTRV  FARM.  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


CHICKS  1 1  cents  each 

horns,  Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  aa  Colorado. 
Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop  ,  Box  73.  MeAllaterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Broilers.  I.egliorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  llcts. 

and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

free.  W.  A.  LAUVF.R.  McAlieterville,  Pa. 
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$15  Per  100  for  Leghorns 

Easy  to  raise  because  of  the  superior  sturdi¬ 
ness  they  get  from  our  better  hatching  methods. 
It’s  no  longer  a  case  of  “chicks  is  chicks” — when 
it  is  possible  to  buy,  at  prices  as  low  as  ours, 
chicks  from  farm-rang’e,  pure-bred  stock  like 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Record  Layers — At  Reduced  Pr 


25 

60 

100 

If  10 

.$4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$140.00 

.  4.00 

7.50 

15.00 

140.00 

.  5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

170.00 

7.00 

12.50 

25.00 

ices 


White  Leghorns . $4.00 

Black  Leghorns .  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  5.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wyandottes.. 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — LEGHORNS,  ROCKS  REDS 
$7.00  per  25 — $12.50  per  50 — $25  per  100 — $240  per  1000 

Order  now.  Prompt  deliveries— prepaid  to  your 
d°2r-  ,  terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  send  COD 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  •  * 

W  F  HIF  I  POT  BOX  1 

tt  -  i  i  frenchtown,  n.  j. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 
Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  Comb’Whitc  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  m.v  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and.  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  my  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-handed, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  in  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  far  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  arc  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  nml  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 
PARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  W,  Sodas,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  holtT  a t  Storrs  post  olflee  in  connection 
with  th(>  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  In  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  ami  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  toe  utitn 
her  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  June 
IS,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard.  U.  I . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Frnncais,  L.  I . 

Oneok  Farm.  Tj,  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  Ill . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm. N.  Y. ...  . . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Conn . . . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  K.  I . 

LI.  A  Wilson,  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.'H . 

v  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  >ss . 

Chtcktttawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROOKS 

A  .  A  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  U . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  I,  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  - 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  V . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Mlddiebrook  Farm,  N.  Y .  .... 

BUFF  WTANDOTTEB 

El.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemtis,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Lticktord,  N.  II . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen, Conn . 

!>eer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Iteming,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Uuyette,  Mass . . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  I . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

V.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  0RL0FF8 

VV  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A  Bri/.zee.  Pa . 

A.  15  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
A.  U.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Klrkiip  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kigenrauch  A  I  )e  Win  ter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

VV.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  K let n  N.  .1 . 

Lay  well  PoultryJFarm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Billiard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Muss . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttte,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tbeusen.  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y... 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J .  Quae  ken  bush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

I  C.  O.  iTilliemus,  N.  Y . 

VVlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

;  C.  S  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  III  . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

46 
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50 
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38 

734 

51 
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1396 

38 
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40 
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48 
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41 
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45 
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42 

Ml 

49 

1112 

25 
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38 
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29 
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40 
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43 

87T 

47 

1184 

31 
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49 

1159 

42 

1119 

41 

1124 

56 
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37 

1122 

24 

1115 

40 

1164 

35 

1070 

24 
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44 

1149 

47 

1211 

28 

1209 

35 

958 

33 

1382 

30 

1246 

46 

1222 

36 

1229 

28 
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42 

938 

40 

1013 

23 

1047 

43 

956 

32 

1031 

37 

853 

34 

1267 

2» 
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40 
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3t 
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52 
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47 
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49 
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51 
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50 
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41 
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39 
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50 

Oil 

923 

1 17® 
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41 
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47 
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48 
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53 
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54 
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50 
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43 
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43 
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31 
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46 
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48 
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45 
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28 
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48 
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50 
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36 

48 
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52 
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40 
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18 
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32 
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_ 
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4134 
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Ration  for  Goslings 

Would  you  Rive  me  a  ration  for  newly 
batched  geese?  MRS. F. C- 

Connecticut. 

Tender  grass  should  form  the  major 
part  of  the  ration  of  young  gosling'-, 
though  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings  and 
bran  and  cooked  vegetables  or  steamed 
clover  may  be  added  One  breeder  recom¬ 
mends  giving  nothing  but  tender  -grass 
for  t lie  first  48  hours  and  then  .adding  bue- 
third  corn  meal  and  two-third  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  ns  a  mash,  this  latter  to  be  moist 
sued  with  water,  but  not  made  slept' 
Feed  sparingly  four  or  five  times  d.ic.v 
After  a  week,  give  scalded  cracked  corn 
[ind  a  grass  run.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  geese  are  primarily  grass-eat- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1160) 

Ibe  fence.  Having  stolen  all  the  cherries 
he  can  hold,  that  lawless  “Red”  is  making 
a  speech  to  the  geese.  You  can  almost 
hear  him  say  :  “Why  do  you  content 
yourselves  with  grass  and  coarse  weeds 
when  that  garden  is  full  of  sweet  lettuce 
and  young  peas  and  strawberries?  Walk 
right  in  and  help  yourselves.  They  be¬ 
long  to  you.  Take  them.  Look  at  me. 
1  take  what  I  want,  and  the  law  protects 
me.  Your  children  need  vitamines.  They 
are  in  that  lettuce.  Be  a  man.  Assert 
yourself  and  be  free.”  The  speech  hav¬ 
ing  made  him  hungry,  the  robin  flies  back 
to  the  cherry  tree,  while  the  gander,  evi¬ 
dently  impressed,  leads  his  family  right 
into  the  garden.  They  take  a  row  of  fine 
lettuce  and  clear  it  to  the  ground.  When 
the  boys  drive  them  out  they  hiss  and 
scream  as  if  one  of  their  inalienable  rights 
had  been  taken  from  them.  Someone  told 
me  that  geese  would  travel  through  a 
garden,  cleaning  up  the  grass  and  weeds 
and  leaving  the  vegetables.  Nothing  to 
it!  In  their  great  desire  to  educate  their 
children  properly  they  will  steal  anything 
they  can  get  their  bills  on. 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  will  never  do  .and  Thomas  and 
Philip  take  their  axes  and  go  to  the 
woods  to  cut  a  few  dead  chestnuts  for 
fence  posts.  This  afternoon  Philip  will 
build  a  pen  around  a  section  of  the  brook 
and  Air.  Gander  and  his  family  will  go 
behind  the  wires.  That’s  the  place  for 
“Reds”  who  help  themselves  where  they 
have  not  helped.  And  yet  that  robin  is 
exempt.  He  steals  all  the  berries  he  can 
tuck  under  his  red  shirt  and  then  mounts 
the  fence  and  yrlls : 

“Touch  me.  if  you  dare.  It  will  cost 
you  $25.  The  law  protects  me !” 

lie  has  put  his  friend,  the  gander,  be¬ 
hind  the  bars,  but  goes  free  himself.  But 
it's  noon  by  sun  time.  Come  along  in  and 
have  dinner.  We  are  to  have  fried  meat 
balls  in  onions,  potato  and  gravy,  spinach 
and  all  the  Marshall  strawberries  you  can 
hold.  Come  in  with  us.  The  sun  has 
come  out  at  last.  We  shall  get  the  plow- 
ine  and  weeding  done,  and  as  it  is  Satur¬ 
day,  we  shall  all  quit  a  little  early.  There 
will  be  a  crowd  of  us  taking  a  ride  to 
Paterson  before  the  day  ends.  H.  w.  c. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

New  potatoes  are  supplying  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Only  a  few  scattering  cars  of  old 
potatoes  are  coming.  A  year  ago  the 
receipts  of  old  potatoes  were  at  the  rate 
of  1.000  cars  per  week.  Shipments  of 
new  potatoes  are  enough  heavier  this  year 
to  make  the  total  carlot  supplies  near 
normal.  At  first  sight  it  seems  surprising 
that  the  new  stock  should  be  selling  more 
than  twice  as  high  a6  it  did  a  year  ago, 
but  the  carlot  shortage  of  old  stock  means 
more  than  the  same  shortage  would  in 
new  potatoes.  It  implies  that  the  home 
reserves  in  thousands  of  Northern  cellars 
are  also  exhausted,  and  nearly  everybody 
must  buy  Southern  potatoes  until  they 
can  get  out  a  few  new  ones  from  the  side 
of  the  hills. 


TRUCK  PRICES  TREND  DOWNWARD 


The  onion  crop  in  the  North  is  moving 
along  quite  well,  except  that  it  is  late, 
like  most  other  crops  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Apparently  the  acreage  in  general 
has  not  been  reduced  to  any  serious  ex¬ 
tent.  In  some  localities  onion  growers 
are  planting  only  as  much  as  the  grower’s 
family  aud  the  nearby  temporary  help  can 
care  for.  Southern  onions  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  an  average  price  of  $1  per  bushel 
at  Northern  wholesale  markets.  Southern 
potatoes  are  considerably  lower  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  still  bring  from 
$7  to  $9  per  100  pounds  iu  the  Middle 
Wester n  markets.  Virginia  potatoes  have 
been  selling  at  from  $10  to  $12.50  per 
barrel  in  the  Northern  markets.  South¬ 
ern  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes, 
peaches  and  watermelons  have  all  shown 
a  tendency  toward  lower  prices  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increasing  supplies.  Reports  from 
various  Northern  tomato  sections  indicate 
a  reduced  acreage,  owing  chiefly  to 
scarcity  of  plants.  Crop  news  is  still 
quite  favorable. 

INTENSIVE  WESTERN  ORCHARDING 
Cost  of  producing  apples  at  British 
Columbia  appears  to  be  rather  high. 
Trees  begin  to  bear  at  an  early  age  ;  they 
are  planted  about  75  to  the  acre  and  do 
not  increase  yield  much  after  tin*  ninth 
year,  in  which  time  the  average  yield  is 
slightly  over  six  bushels  per  tree.  Aver¬ 
age  yield  of  bearing  orchards  at  various 
ages  is  based  at  278  bushels  per  acre,  and 
cost  of  production  itemized  at  $86.95  per 
«ao  at  cents  per  hour ;  handling. 
$4.). 48;  grading  and  packing  house 
charges,  $238.34  ;  cost  of  material.  $18  .'{8  ; 
charge  for  interest,  depreciation,  wear 
and  tear,  etc.,  $94  24  ;  or.  total.  $209.40. 
equivalent  to  $1.41  per  bushel.  Accord¬ 
ingly  any  receipts  above  that  figure  would 
go  to  management  and  profit. 


peanut  crop  popular  in  south 

I  he  peanut  crop  is  attracting  more  a 
tention  in  the  South  in  sections  whei 
cotton  is  becoming  difficult  to  raise  o 
of  lnsect  pests.  It  is  estimate 
SSOOnn  nn/wlc u  t  Cr°T  sold  ^  "earl 

^SO.000.000  this  season.  The  crop  occr 
P  es  from  one  to  two  million  acres,  tl 
it  *l  V5}r.vnig  greatly  from  year  to  vea 
i-s  planted  late  in  the  season,  and  ri 
mires  comparatively  little  labor,  as  thei 
s  time  to  kill  the  foul  growth  in  the  so 
ictore  the  crop  is  planted.  Growers  hav 
o«en  receiving  this  season  from  7  to  9> 
..  ,  t*u>r  P2UIul  for  the  eating  varietu 
1  about  $3  per  bushel  of  30  pounds  ft 
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the  varieties  used  for  oil  manufacture. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  States  the  growers 
are  organizing  to  advertise  the  product 
r  and  to  encourage  its  use  in  various  new 
ways.  One  of  the  societies  plans  to  build 
up  a  parcel  ppst  trade  in  the  raw  nuts 
after  creating  a  demand  through  adver¬ 
tising.  Prices  probably  would  have  been 
higher  this  season  except  for  the  heavy 
import  from  Japan  and  China,  which 
countries  shipped  over  100,000.000  pounds 
to  the  United  States,  or  about  five  times 
as  many  as  in  the  preceding  season. 
These  imports  were  sold  lower  than 
native  stock.  A  few  lots  of  peanuts  were 
imported  from  Spain.  These  were  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  sold  higher  than  best 
Virginia  peanuts.  It  is  reported  that  the 
acreage  in  the  Southeastern  States  will 
be  increased,  although  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  lias  been  delayed  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Prices  in  New  York  this  month 
have  ranged  15  to  16  cents  per  pound. 
Chinese  peanuts  have  been  selling  at  9 
to  10  cents  in  San  Francisco,  while  the 
Spanish  imports  sold  as  high  as  22  cents 
in  Boston.  G.  B.  F. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  III.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14 — Holsteins.  West  Michigan 
Holstein  Breeders’  semi-annual  sale.  W. 
R.  Harper,  Middleville.  Mich.,  secretary. 

Oct.  28-29 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I,.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  semi-annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis.  Francis 
Darcey,  manager. 


A  LITTLE  girl  who  had  been  out  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  aunt  heard  the  latter  com¬ 
plain  that  her  feet  were  tired.  “My  feet 
got  tired,  too,  when  I  go  out  walking,” 
said  the  small  maiden,  “but  I  always 
think  what  a  nice  ride  my  stomach  has 
been  having.” — Buffalo  Commercial. 


300  lb*.  CAPACITY 


to  what  even  a  good  separa* 
tor  should  cost. 

A  Standard  Separator 
with  a  Better  Bowl! 

The  "Premier”  is  the  standard 
disc  separator,  highly  improved  and 
reasonably  priced.  In  the  "Premier” 
the  standard  disc  bowl  isstill  further 
perfected  by  the  new  patented 
Premier”  milk  distributor.  This 
distributor  eliminates  flooding  and 
clogging— two  faults  common  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  separators. 

The  "Premier”  distributor  makes 
each  disc  doits  full  share  of  skim¬ 
ming.  This  prevents  cream  loss  from 
overworked  discs.  It  enables  the 
1  renuer”  to  duplicate  the  skimming 
results  of  other  good  bowls  with  onc- 
fourth  less  discs.  The  result  is  less 
weight,  less  wear,  easier  turning — 
and  a  bowl  that  skims  milk  clean  at 
70  or  90  degrees — from  fresh  cows  or 
strippers.” 


Low  cash  prices — easy  payments 
—SO  days’  trial — “satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.”  A  five  year 
guarantee  with  every  separator.  Large 
stocks  for  immediate  shipment. 


Write  today  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  Also  ask  for  onr 
ca  ta  1  og  o f  guaranteed  fa  rm 
implements  at  “Short 
Line”  prices  —  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  good  im¬ 
plements  can  be  sold. 

National  Farm 
Equipment  Co. 


Dept-  D 

93  Chamber*  St., 
New  York 


HAMPTON'S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

5,000  FOR  DELIVERY  WEEKLY- JULY  5,  !2. 19,  26 
84.25  per  25  ;  88  per  50  ;  815  per  100  ;  872.50  per 
500;  8140  per  1,000 

You  all  know  the  proven  records  of  Hamp¬ 
ton's  Black  Leghorns  at  the  egg-laying  contests. 
You  all  know  the  proven  superiority  of  the 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chicks.  You  all 
know  the  famous  Hampton  square  deal,  and  the 
honesty  of  my  business  methods.  Do  you  know 
these  July  and  August  chicks  will  be  laying  in 
five  months,  long  before  you  can  get  chicks  an¬ 
other  season,  and  if  you  wait  for  early  chicks  you 
will  waste  Just  a  year?  Why  delay?  Send  in  your 
order  at  once  with  cash  to  the  amount  of  order 
or  25%  of  order.  And  rest  assured  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  and  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 
Delivery  guaranteed  to  your  postofiice  in  perfect 
condition.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  E,  Pittstown,  N,  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  Strain  of  Winter  Layers.  3000  breeders  on 
free  farm  range  inoculated  and  free  from  lice.  Eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quanity.  150,000  baby 
chicks  for  1920,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Now  booking 
orders  for  June  and  July  d  e  1  i  v  e ry.  The  kind 
of  chicks  that  live  if  given  have  a  chance.  My  book. 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  free  with  all  *10 
orders.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Also 

COCKERELS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

SIRED  BY  IMPORTED  COCKERELS 

We  have  aliateh  eomingoff  Jane  30th  from  onr  best 
mating  and  offer  the  chicks  from  this  hatch  only 
for  18  cents  each.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


George’s  White  Leghorns 

$17  per  100  July  7th  and  14th.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Closely  related  to  my  birds  in  the 
New  Jersey  contest,  ahead  of  all  breeds,  but 
one  pen  of  Reds.  Chicks  like  these  pay  many 
times  more  profit  than  most  eliieks.  Semi  $2, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  by  parcel  post.  I  pay  Postage. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

“Lady  Theresa"  276  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  816  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  breeders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  (8.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 
free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks-Special 

Bar.  Rocks.  SI 6  50  per  100  :  500— $80.  R.  I.  Red*.  $17. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  100— S13.50 ;  500— $65.  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  100 — $15.  S.  C.  M.  Ancona,  100 — 
$31.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


3  CHICKS  llc&fe*# 

Recks,  Leghorn*,  Reds  and  broilers 

^  Money  back  for  dead  ones.  Pamphlet  free. 

V*  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McABskrrilie,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

WYAND0TTES,  ROCKS.  REDS.  LEGHORNS  fV,- 
VrlllA  PEKIN.  ROUEN  AND  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  UUA 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  PH0ENIXVILLE,  PA. 


PULLETS  For  Sale  "‘KT.if18 

Fourteen  weeks  old.  Heady  for  delivery  now.  Also  White 
Hocks  for  July  and  August  delivery.  Write  for  prices 

Justa  Poultry  Farm,  .Southampton,  L.  I.,N.l*' 

- - - —  —  ,  • 

CHICKS-COCKERELS-EGGS 

Light- Dark  Brahmas,  It.  I.  Reds,  both  combs,  W 
Wyamlottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.W.  ami  Brown  Leg. 

horns.  Catalog  free.  Rnerdalc  Paultry  Farm.  Box  185,  Rivcrdale,  N  J 


ci*  .  i  *  Beds,  be*t  laying  strains.  326  per  100  ;  30c 
I  hlfkSI  each.  Booklets  on  raising  ducks  or  turkeys, 

V1I1VIW.  2 Sc  each.  SILYERURE  POULTRY  FARM,  Tilton,  X.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS  Record  Stock.  Black 

aud  White  Leghorn,  *15  per  100.  KOVal,  FARM,  Here*;,  l’a. 


TU  R.K.E  Y  S 

Our  Breeding  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bed,  Nanuguusett, 
White  Holland  Ileus  ami  Tunis,  Anieiie.’.  best  stork  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  while  they  last.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


rv  __  /~Y1J  r’UTr’lf  C  from  heavy-laying  White 

LcSty-Uld  LrHLl\.J  Leghorn  (Si  *11  per  100 

by  parcel  post  l>aid.  nu.tl  III. DM,  ,\®w  Washington,  Ohio 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Are.,  N.  Y.  City 


Wanted-Salesmen 

selling  direct  to  farmers,  whole  or  spare  time. 
NitrA-Germ  crop  and  land  improver.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  Nitr  A-Germ,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


^aloeman  Wanted  to  8eI1  agricultural  limestone  on 
ddlcSIHcIl  nalllBll  commission,  to  farmers.  Good 
chance.  F.  O.  HOFFMANN  CO.,  13  Francis  A**.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  F  a  R  M  S  OR  HOMES  near  New 

York;  healthy,  up-to-date  locality  ;  moderate  cost 
Write  me  your  requirements.  CARL  A  KAHLBAUM,  Manual,  NX 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  iu  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Holsteins;  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J. ;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  E.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Station  W, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  two  men  for  general 
work;  steady  position;  salary,  $90  a  month. 
J.  GEO.  JURGENS,  Northport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


MILKERS,  $70  a  month;  $1  more  each  month, 
up  to  $75.  with  board  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands,  $05  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  $2.25  per 
day  with  hoard  and  room,  straight  time; 
milkers,  $07.50  to  $75  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  Address  WALKER-GORDON  LABORA¬ 
TORY  COMPANY,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers. 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1175. 


Good  Hold  Farm  Co. 

80  Head  ol  Imported  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hen  714  to  8G.  Great  Layers,  and  meat  combine 
Black  Leghorns,  Batt’s  Barred  Rocks,  old  strain  that  has 
proved  good  layers.  Kennedy  strain  of  White  Leghorns, 
lien  to  5  lbs. :  Cock  51-  to  6  lbs.  I  have  bred  this 
strain  over  30  years.  Good  Hold  Reds,  they  are  large 
and  good  layers  fine  color,  some  lighter  than  the  R.  L 
Reds  that  are  seen  at  your  shows.  I  welcome  inspection 
of  this  great  farm  stock  of  995-A  at  any  time.  Eggs 
aud  stock  for  sale.  LUIN  P.  KENNEDY,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  England.  English  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  Day-Old  chicks,  St  6  per  100  and  up. 
Pen  No.  1  mated  to  cockerels  imported  direct.  Barred 
Rocks,  $  1  8  per  100.  White  Rocks,  #  1  B.  2,500  March- April 
Hatched  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Cock  birds  500  yearling 
hens.  Shipments  weekly.  Interesting  catalogue  free. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Dox  E,  Versailles.  Ohio 


PIU  I  S*  C'  WHITE  LEGH0RNS  Mciki 

I  vLLE  1 s.  c.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Hatched  from  March  15th  to  April  19,  1920.  Price, 

82.50  each. 


J.  GUY  LESHER, 


Northumberland,  Pa. 


Barred  ROCKS-Cockerels  *x£o 

TROPKANO  -  Sparrowbush,  New  York 

Wanted  800  Market  Roosters  SF&ZZSTIZ 

breed.  NO  broilers  wanted.  C.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  Jefferson  Ca-,ILY. 

Sr  W  I  rm  A  H  IU  and  R.  I.  Red  chicks  everv 
•  V/«  if  •  L  LllU  UII 11  week.  Safe  arrival  by  P.  P. 
guaranteed.  State  Tested  for  “White  Diarrhea.  Circular. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  Availing: ford,  Conn. 


White*  Lefborn  PULLETS,  $1  50  each.  Cockerels.  $1 
each.  3-mo8. -old.  George  Phillips  stock.  Free  raised.  Sat¬ 
isfy  ion  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Tolland,  Conn. 


Chicks 


9.  C.  Buflt  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Broiler* 
10c  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  JACOB  NE1M0N0,  2.  McAliittrvrflt.  Pa, 


Foil  fUT.F — 160  llluck  Minorca.,  mostly  pullets  from 
good  strong  thoroughbred  stock  ut  *2.50  each.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bo  perfectly  healthy.  JOS.  D.  WILSON.  New  Hips,  Pi. 


wk.  Leghorn  Pullet..  Guaranteed.  Wyckotl  strain 
“  Deliveries  Weekly.  FOREST  KAIlM  IWsk.w.y.,  s.  J, 


Yearling  White  Leghorn  1I«n*  for  sale  at  *1.74  each. 

DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


FOR  SAIE— 2  PARRETT  TRACTOR  Sat  three-fourths 
dealers’  price.  Good  as  new.  Have  been  used  slightly 
for  demonstrating  purposes.  McKINNEV  a  CO.,  Bin«hamt.ii,  NX 


i  o  \  pv  ruiri^c  ALL  breeds 
j  d/\d  i  LnlLiij  ,is  s  *r  50 

Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  White  LEGHORNS 

White,  Buff  and  BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ready  ior  Shipment  JULY  6th,  14th,  20th  and  28th 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

TUr  IflTDD  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

1  rm,  IV H, IV IV  CrlldklLlV.  I  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing- 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  on 
May  27  the  United  States  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  an  order  to  “cease  and 
desist”  to  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  from  carrying 
on  a  seed  business  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  methods  which  they  have  em¬ 
ployed.  The  report  and  findings  of  the 
Trade  Commission  consist  of  some  eight 
pages,  in  which  they  take  up  paragraph 
by  paragraph  findings  as  to  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  seed  business  which  these 
people  have  been  carrying  on.  We  ex¬ 
perience  much  satisfaction  over  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission, 
since  we  were  the  first  ones  to  openly 
attack  the  company.  The  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  presents,  among  others,  the  following- 
important  findings :  “Statements”  made 
by  the  company  “are  in  many  particulars 
false  and  misleading  and  calculated  to 
mislead  purchasers.”  Furthermore,  “an¬ 
alyses  in  some  cases  show  the  germina¬ 
tion  tests  as  low  as  30  per  cent  and  40 
per  cent.”  Furthermore,  certain  “state¬ 
ments  were  false  and  misleading,  in  that 
this  company  did  not  secure  all  of  its 
grass  seed  direct  from  the  producers,  but 
secured  a  large  proportion  thereof  from 
other  seed  companies.”  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  readily  admitted  many 
times  by  the  x’eputable  seed  houses  of  the 
country,  who  found  that  carloads  of  their 
screenings  and  over-run  have  finally 
landed  in  the  hands  of  this  company. 

With  reference  to  various  statements 
made  regarding  the  quality  of  clovers  and 
Alfalfa,  it  was  shown  that  all  its  (the 
Berry  Company’s)  brands  and  grades  do 
contain  noxious  weed  seeds  and  other 
impurities ;  that  its  clover  seed  of  various 
kinds  has  been  found  not  to  consist  of 
berries  of  strong  germination,  but  in  fact 
in  many  cases  of  a  poor  quality  of  seed 
of  low  germinating  power ;  that  this 
Alfalfa  seed  is  not  produced  by  it.  as 
intimated  in  its  catalog,  but  is  purchased 
largely  from  other  seed  houses,  and  is  not 
of  highest  quality  in  power  of  germina¬ 
tion,  but  in  fact  is  generally,  of  medium 
or  poor  quality  and  low  germination,  and 
contains  the  seed  of  various  kinds  of 
weeds,  including  noxious  weeds  and  other 
impurities.  It  was  further  found  that 
the  various  mixtures,  including  the 
bonanza  mixture,  were  not  as  advertised, 
according  to  the  analyses  made  by  anal¬ 
ysts  in  seven  of  the  leading  States  of  the 
Union.  The  seed  company  further  ad¬ 
mits  that  a  portion  of  the  grass  seed 
which  it  purchased  is  a  poor  class  seed; 
and  furthermore,  that  it  did  not  in  its 
catalogue  advise  prospective  purchasers 
that  any  of  its  brands  contained  weed 
seeds,  and  did  not  show  the  weed  seed 
content,  on  its  tags  attached  to  the  bags 
of  seed  as  required  by  the  seed  laws  of 
the  various  States.  That  upon  complaint 
of  the  various  State  seed  analysts  this 
company  promised  to  comply  with  such 
State  seed  laws ;  however,  the  promise 
was  not  fulfilled. 

It  was  found  and  admitted  that 
“Standard  Seed  Company”  is  a  trade 
name  adopted  by  the  Berry  Company  for 
its  wholesale  business ;  that  the  seed  sold 
under  the  name  "Standard  Seed  Com¬ 
pany”  is  supplied  by  the  A.  A.  Berry 
Company,  and  is  not  kept  separate  from 
its  general  stock.  In  the  order  to  “cease 
and  desist”  the  A.  A.  Berry  Company  is 
ordered  to  cease  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  any  seeds  under  the  name  “Standard 
Seed  Company”  without  fully  disclosing 
to  the  trade  that  the  said  “Standard  Seed 
Company”  is  one  and  the  same  as  the 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company. 

M.  T.  MUNISr. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Munn  has  done  good  work  in  ex¬ 
posing  these  seed  sharks,  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  every  farmer  in  the 
State  and  nation.  The  advertising  of  A. 
A.  Berry  Seed  Company  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  refused  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  since 
1918.  Wc  published  the  record  of  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  analysis 
of  the  seeds  sent  out  by  this  firm  in  the 
year  1917. 

We  believe  It  was  due  to  Prof.  Munn’s 
efforts,  who  was  "connected  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Experiment  Station  at  the  time, 
that  the  bulletin  was  issued  giving  to 
the  public  the  information  as  to  the  foul 
seeds  sold  by  the  Berry  Company.  Many 
farm  papers  have  smugly  carried  this 
firm’s  advertising  ^during  all  these  years, 
and  thereby  helped  to  rob  the  public  in 
whose  interests  the  publications  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  published.  The  Berry  Com¬ 
pany  will  hardly  ignore  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Commission.  Tt  will 
have  to  reform  or  discontinue  business. 
The  American  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Chicago, 
aud  Dave  Peck  Seel  Co.,  Evansville. 
Ind..  which  have  been  following  Berry’s 
methods,  may  take  the  hint  that  fake 


methods  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
the  farm  seed  trade. 

Enclosed  is  some  descriptive  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  Wizard  Jr.  Automobile 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  some  clever  gentlemen 
by  selling  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000.- 
000  to  sell  a  popular-priced  car  at  $395, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  Please  investigate  the 
standing  of  this  company,  as  I  think  this 
is  too  good  to  sound  true.  It  may  be 
sucker  bait  to  get  hard-earned  money 
from  the  people.  w.  a.  w. 

North  Carolina. 

This  company  has  no  standing  that  we 
are  able  to  discover.  The  proposition  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Little  Motor  Kar  Company  of  Texas, 
which  promoted  a  similar  stock-selling 
scheme,  the  record  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the.  May  1  issue.  The  Little 
Motor  Kar  C’ompany  scheme  proved  to 
be  a  deliberate  swindle ;  but  whether  the 
promoters  of  the  Wizard  Automobile 
Company  are  in  the  same  class  or  not,  we 
predict  that  the  result  to  those  investing 
in  the  stock  will  be  the  same. 

I  gain  so  much  information  from  The 
B.  N.-Y.  paper,  and  find  so  many  good 
thing  therein  that  I  v;ish  to  ask  about  a 
nursery  company  representing  themselves 
as  the  American  Nursery  Company, 
Smithville,  Tenn.  An  agent  canvassing 
our  county  is  selling  quite  a  lot  of  stock 
through  our  neighborhood.  lie  sells  an 
orchard  of  70  trees  for  $59.00.  and  agrees 
to  come  to  spray  and  prune  the  trees  for 
three  years  free  of  charge.  He  is  selling 
a  bush  strawberry  that  never  vines.  I 
have  raised  berries  for  a  number  of  years 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  strawberry  of 
that  kind.  I  asked  him  whether  The  R. 
N.-Y.  carried  their  advertisement,  but  ho 
said  no.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  they 
are.  a  reliable  firm,  and  if  their  berry 
would  prove  a  success  in  this  State. 

West  Virginia.  n.  G.  H. 

We  do  not  know  the  American  Nur- 
sei’y  Company,  Smithville,  Tenn.,  but  we 
never  heard  of  any  nursery  house  selling- 
stock  on  such  conditions  that  lived  up 
to  the  agreement.  The  promise  to  spray 
aud  prune  the  trees  is  “sucker  bait”  to 
get  the  order,  and  that  is  all.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  strawberry  or  the 
claims  made  for  it,  but  the  claims  sound 
too  much  like  Whiting  and  Gardner  to 
give  them  credence. 

On  April  27.  1920,  I  senti  one  30-doz. 
case  of  No.  1  white  eggs,  parcel  post  in  - 
sured.  to  Crownland  Farms.  Inc..  78.‘> 
East  180th  street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Since 
this  date  I  have  written  them  three  times, 
but  they  have  never  answered,  as  I  re¬ 
quested  them  to  notify  me  if  they  re¬ 
ceived  them  or  not.  as  if  they  never  re¬ 
ceived  them  I  want  to  make  claim  for 
them.  I  shipped  them  several  cases  of 
eggs  last  year;  all  went  all  right.  Will 
you  investigate  this  for  me?  J.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  receiving  inquiries  of  late 
regarding  the  standing  of  the  Crownland 
Farms.  I.  Krug,  proprietor,  783  East 
ISOth  stx-eet,  New  York.  We  are  unable 
to  find  any  rating  in  our  reference  books 
nor  any  established  financial  standing  for 
him,  and  advised  against  making  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  concern.  We  have  now  re¬ 
ceived  the  above  letter  from  a  subscriber 
who  made  a  shipment  and  failed  to  receive 
payment.  We  endeavored  to  collect  the 
account,  but  our  letters  were  returned  by 
the  Postoffice  Department  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  they  could  not^ind  the  Crown¬ 
land  Farms.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
Mi\  Krug  has  moved  and  left  no  address. 
This  again  confirms  our  repeated  advice 
to  refrain  from  making  shipments  to 
houses  without  any  financial  standing. 

Last  Fall  we  had  a  letter  from  Gus 
Reissner,  2013  Second  avenue,  New  York, 
soliciting  egg  shipments.  After  consider¬ 
able  correspondence  we  consigned  him 
one  case  of  our  best  fancy  white  eggs. 
Before  the  eggs  arrived  the  concern  had 
changed  hands,  aud  we  heard  that  Mr. 
Reissner  was  out.  We  were  all  this  time 
trying  to  learn  what,  had  become  of  our 
case  of  eggs.  At  first,  our  agent  here 
told  us  that  no  delivery  had  been  made, 
so  we  placed  claim  with  our  express 
agent  here  and  heard  nothing,  but  were 
finally  advised  they  were  signed  for  by 
Thomas  Pughea.  We  wish  you  would 
collect  this  for  us.  The  bill  is  $27. 

Indiana.  h.  m. 

Add  this  name  to  the  undesirable  par¬ 
ties  soliciting  egg  shipments.  The  express 
company  shows  delivery,  and  as  Mr. 
Reissner  cannot  be  located  by  the  Post- 
office  Department,  it  is  evident  he  ordered 
the  eggs  aud  had  no  Intention  of  paying 
for  them.  It  may  cost  a  little  to  look  up 
a  man’s  1‘atiug.  but  it  would  repay  one 
such  loss  many  times  over. 


The  Supreme  Evidence  of 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  SUPERIORITY 


Naturally  the  cream  separator  does  not  make  or  break  the  average 
farm  user.  The  majority  of  them  have  no  sure  means  of  knowing  just 
what  their  separator  may  be  saving  or  wasting. 

But  the  big  user  in  the  whole  milk  creamery  or  city  milk  and  cream 

plant  does  know,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  separator  means  success  or 
failure  in  his  case. 

That’s  the  reason  why  98% 
of  the  world’s  users  of  factory  size 
cream  separators  use  the  De  Laval, 
and  why  the  few  such  machines 
of  other  makes  occasionally  sold 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

And  it  may  well  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  De  Laval  superiority 
means  relatively  just  as  much  to 
the  small  as  to  the  big  user.  Ten 
dollars  a  month  mean  as  much  to 
the  farmer  as  ten  dollars  a  day  to 
the  creameryman. 

It’s  not  only  a  matter  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  cream,  but  of 
capacity,  labor  saving,  dependability  and  durability  over  a  long  term  of  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  helps  to  make  these  facts  plain.  The  trial  of  a 
De  Laval  machine  does  so  better  still.  Every  local  De  Laval  agent 
stands  ready  to  prove  them. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  simply  address  the 
nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 


Don't  wait  for  the  custom  threvher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  light  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  ami  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a.  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
inaeliine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  pi  ice  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  aive  us  the  size  of  your  eiurine  anil  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we’ll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  bo  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


ENGINES  2  10  30  H-p- 

Simplest  in  Construction 
Easiest  to  Operate 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension 
Ignition  Engine  ever  sold  at 
Factory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension*  ia  the 
only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
WITTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1896  Oakland  Ave.  1896’  Empire  Bldg. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical :  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Bays  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.2>a 

Lignt  running,  easy  cleaning 
cl  otto  skimming.  durable. 


Llgb.  _ 

cloao  akimming. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  Against  defects  in  material  and  w 
man  ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  ti  shown  bore;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  rreo 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  nave  anonsy. 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chlcaca 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  (  in  • 
vies  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  K (JJ.vllo 
eer.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  SIUMr 
PULLERS  ami  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agent* 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyko,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  four*  cn  page  1173. 

WANTED — Single  men  rr.u  Women  as  attendants 
in  Stale  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
ff.'O  per  Anon tli  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  mainterar.ee  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  fo.'  nd vi- cement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTEND  ENT,  Lctchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  to  take  care  of  30  Holsteins.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  71X1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible,  experienced  single  man 
for  work  in  and  around  house  and  flower 
garden  on  gentleman’s  estate;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  write  experience  and  references.  PIDGEON 
HILL  FARM,  Huntington.  I.ong  Island.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN- FOREMAN — Wanted  for  modern 
dairy  farm,  northern  New  Jersey;  furnished 
house  and  all  conveniences;  state  wages  in  tirst 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  American  on  large  Guernsey 
farm,  to  work  in  dairy  and  with  herd;  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  gain  experience  on  a 
commercial  establishment;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS,  Litch¬ 
field;  Conn. 


TWO  women  for  kitchen  and  downstairs  work 
on  farm  near  Philadelphia.  GREENFIELD 
FARMS,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  to  work  on  farm:  small 
dairy;  $60  per  month  and  board;  steady  job; 
don’t  write,  but  apply  in  person,  ready  to  work. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single,  barn  man,  for 
dairy;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker,  clean 
and  reliable;  no  cigarettes;  wages  $05  month, 
room  and  board.  G.  H.  HARRIS,  manager. 
Providence  Farm,  Anaeostia,  D.  C. 


FOFLTRYMAN  —  Married,  without  children; 

must  be  thoroughly  experienced  with  the  in¬ 
cubation,  brooding  and  general  care  of  ducks  and 
geese;  also  experienced  with  various  breeds  of 
chickens;  good  salary  to  man  who  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work  and  is  looking  for  advancement; 
commercial  farm  in  Madison,  N.  J. ;  applv  bv 
letter  only.  THE  MACN1FF  HORTICULTURAL 
CO..  INC.,  52-54  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

- - 1 

WANTED-  T  dy  girl  for  general  housework; 

lair.i'y  gi  three  adults;  $40  per  month;  state 
experience.  Address  MRS,  drove  SACKETT, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  young  woman  for  book¬ 
keeper  on  up-to-date  Guernsey  place;  prefer  one 
v  ho  had  college  training  in  keeping  dairy  records 
and  nnligree  work  and  will  assist  in  dairy 
"■m  work;  have  about  35  head  at  present  of  the 
best;  herd  growing;  this  is  a  good  place  for  one 
who  is  interested  in  this  line  of  work:  with  ad¬ 
vancement:  state  experience,  references  and 
wages  wanted  with  good  home  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  WEDGEMERE  FARM,  Route  2, 
Framingham,  Mass.  ’Phone  157-R. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework:  must  be 
good  cook;  reference  required.  MRS.  It.  D. 
COOPER,  49  Jackson  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  couple  wanted;  man  familiar  with 
horses  to  care  for  stable  and  do  general  farm 
work  on  large  commercial  farm;  10-hour  day; 
woman  for  cook  and  general  housework  in  mana¬ 
ger’s  house;  cottage  and  wood  fur-,!shed  (no 
board);  wages  $110  per  month  if  satisfactory; 
reference  wanted.  WALDECK  FARMS,  Milmay, 
N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  poultrymnn:  single,  with  practical 
experience,  willing  worker,  of  good  character 
and  refinement;  wages  $00  month,  room  and 
board.  G.  n.  HARRIS,  manager,  Providence 
Farm,  Anaeostia,  D.  C. 


FIRST  CLASS  FARM  MAN  WANTED— A  real 
farmer;  married  man  of  good  habits  to  take 
charge  under  innnagcr  and  help  accomplish  the 
outside  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7153,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  POSITIONS  on  Genesee  Valley 
farms.  We  have  numerous  positions  for  boys 
and  men  on  farms  in  the  productive  Genesee 
Valley;  write  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  no  fees  charged.  THE  LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY  FARM  RUREATT  ASSOC.,  Earl  A. 
Flansburgh,  Mgr.,  Mt.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  family  of  two;  must  be 
good  eook;  light  washing  only;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  provided;  wages  fourteen  dollars  a 
week.  Address  MRS.  C.  S.  HUNGERFOItD, 
Rox  147,  Watertown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  also  a  married  man  on 
fruit  farm;  best  location'  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment;  state  age,  weight,  past  work  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  7150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — To  handle  milk  house 
work;  single  man  of  good  habits;  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  milk,  bottling,  separating, 
butter  making;  and  washing  and  caring  for  all 
milk  utensils.  W.  II.  HAINES,  Mgr.,  Dover. 
N.  J. 


INTELLIGENT,  respectable  man,  wants  work 
on  fruit  and  dairy  farm  where  he  can  have 
fruit  and  milk,  honorable  treatment.  Address 
WAI.  IIAYES,  175  Alallory  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER;  agricultural  training;  15 
yours’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  especially  the  handling  of  high  class 
live  stock;  also  fruit  and  general  farming,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  or  commercial 
stock  farm;  ben'j  »f  references.  ADVERTISER 
7138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — American,  experienced;  good 
eook;  capable  taking  full  charge;  nothing  else 
considered:  no  washing;  modern  conveniences  if 
possible;  state  full  particulars  and  salary  in  first 
letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7143,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Light  farm  work  by  experienced  man. 
ADVERTISER  714!),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  mar¬ 
ried  man  as  poultryman  or  gamekeepeer;  ten 
years'  practical  experience.  POULTRYMAN, 
care  E.  J.  Army,  304  Shrewsbury  Street,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 


WANTED — Situation  on  an  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  where  1  can  learn  every  branch  of  the 
farm  industry;  a  colored  man  with  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  but  not  afraid  of  work:  a  good  milker; 
very  fond  of  cattle.  ADVERTISER  7144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Farm  manager"  or  fore¬ 
man;  up-to-date  in  every  department;  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical:  life  experience  managing 
general  and  dairy  farm  of  the  best  kind;  best 
reference,  and  present  employer  can  be  seen; 
American;  49  years  old;  single.  Address  fully 
ADVERTISER  7101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  26  years,  single;  practical  exper¬ 
ience  Holstein-Friesian  and  Guernsey  cattle. 
ADVERTISER  7103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  private  or 
commercial  modern  dairy,  grain  or  general 
farm;  Guernsey,  Jersey  or  Holstein  cows;  grad¬ 
uate  of  agricultural  and  commercial  colleges, 
with  over  20  years’  practical  experience;  small 
family;  willing  to  board  help;  A-l  references 
from  previous  employers;  can  furnish  two  farm¬ 
ers.  married  and  single,  skilled  machinists,  car¬ 
penters,  tractor  and  truck  men;  please  give  full 
details  of  place,  location  (Maryland,  Virginia  or 
Central  Western  States  preferred)  and  wages 
raid,  to  ADVERTISER  7148,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  a-d  Gv . s'y  breeder;  extra¬ 

ordinary.  open  for  posltx  i:  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  c  tperi  nee  all  branches 
general  farming;  livewire;  quick  action;  p-o- 
gressive:  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition,  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on 
invested  carpal:  married;  31;  highest  reference. 
POST  OFFICE  ROX  93,  Gowanda,  New  York. 


WANTED  POSITION — Manager  of  poultry  farm 
or  director  of  poultry  on  large  estate;  Ameri¬ 
can;  38;  married;  one  child;  good  habits,  indus¬ 
trious.  no  smoker;  experienced  poultryman  with 
ability  and  brains  to  make  plant  pay;  12  years 
with  most  popular  breeds  including  water  fowls; 
expert  incubator  and  brooder  man:  advertisement 
writer:  very  successful  with  egg  production; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7159,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager;  small 
estate;  by  a  middle-aged  farmer;  home  conven¬ 
iences  valued  more  than  larger  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  age  29.  position  ns 
farm  superintendent  or  manager:  two  years 
agricultural  course;  can  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work:  operate  all  farm  machinery;  understand 
certified  milk  production,  feeding,  fruit,  A.  R.  O. 
work:  practical  experience  in  all  branches.  Ref¬ 
erences  given  and  exneeted.  ADVERTISER 
7157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — 28.  American,  practical  farmer,  is  open 
at  $05.00  per  month;  general  farm  work.  Ad¬ 
dress.  WILLIAM  MINGAY,  175  Mallory  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

- » 

FARM  MANAGER — 22  years  experience,  cap¬ 
able,  practical,  scientific  farmer,  thoroughly 
efficient  in  every  branch,  dairy  specialist:  only 
first-class  places  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7150,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Open  for  position  where 
first-class  livestock  is  kept;  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  large  proposition:  A.R.O.  work  a  specialty; 
married,  college  graduate,  successful  experience; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7151,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


150- ACRE  dairy  farm  in  splendid  condition;  soil 
rich,  buildings  modern,  comprising  10-room 
dwelling  with  running  water,  stable  40x70  with 
30  stanchions,  two  wings  15x50;  silo,  milk  room, 
concrete  manure  pit.  grain  room  and  icehouse; 
50  apple  trees:  located  3  miles  from  Spencer, 
Mass.;  12  from  city  of  Worcester;  milk  truck 
comes  within  half  mile:  price  $12,500.  JOHN 
II.  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 


t .3 -ACRE  farm  and  boarding  house  for  sale; 

house  contains  22  rooms,  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  including  running  water,  baths,  gas, 
etc.;  several  nearby  towns  otter  excellent  market 
for  all  farm  products.  Price  and  further  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request.  CHAS.  HERMANN,  R.  F.  D., 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fertile  farm  of  140  acres  in 
Hunterdon  County.  New  Jersey;  good  build¬ 
ings,  hot  and  cold  water  in  house,  model  man  e 
pit.  litter  carrier  in  barn.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm;  large  acreage;  three  laying  houses, 
one  with  27  runways;  8,000-chick  capacity 
incubator  plant:  colony  houses,  wire  enclosed 
runways,  granary,  living  quarters;  all  new  and 
modern  buildings;  running  water  in  abundance 
from  nearby  lake;  owner,  conducting  dairy 
farm  under  separate  management,  is  desirous 
of  having  first-class  man,  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  chicken  business,  take  over  this  plant 
for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms  to  right  par¬ 
ty;  prospect  must  have  sufficient  capital  to  con¬ 
duct  business  properly;  good  markets  nearby;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  located  at  Amston,  Conn., 
10  miles  from  Willimantic.  ADVERTISER  7131, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  village  farm  in  a  town  2.000  pop¬ 
ulation  or  over,  where  there  isn’t  an  under¬ 
taker.  SUITE  2,  8  Fallen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant,  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land;  1,000-hen  capacity;  electrically  lighted 
colony  coops,  automatic  feeding  and  watering 
devices,  cement  floors,  brooder  house  with  mam¬ 
moth  brooders:  capacity  2,500  chicks;  incubator 
collar;  granary;  unlimited  free  range;  all  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  new  and  up-to-date;  dwelling 
house,  10  rooms;  fine  view;  garden  furnished ; 
located  State  road,  mile  from  town,  bank,  school, 
library,  movies,  railroad  station,  grain  elevator, 
mills,  stores,  etc.:  will  lease  with  the  following 
arrangement:  I  am  to  sell  all  products  and  will 
guarantee  top  prices;  I  retain  15  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sales  as  payment  of  rent  for  the  above 
property;  this  offer  is  extended  only  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
increase  his  flock  up  to  1,000  layers.  BOX  377, 
Providence,  It.  I. 


FARM — 175  acres;  stock,  equinned:  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  7134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Intensive  poultry  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery;  10.400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator;  hen  house 
120x10;  incubator  cellar:  feed  house;  garage; 
Ford  truck:  about  1.000  old  and  young  stock;  do¬ 
ing  good  business:  no  dwelling:  located  in  vil¬ 
lage;  ideal  for  single  man:  $4,000:  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  ADVERTISER  7135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fa  m ;  100  acres;  7  miles  from  New 
Brunswick;  10-rooin  house  and  buildings  in 
good  condition:  20  acres  bay,  20  wheat,  17  oats, 
14  corn;  pasture;  8  cows,  2  heifers,  bull,  pigs, 
chickens  and  all  farm  tools.  STEIGMANN,  R. 
D.  5,  New  Rmnswirk,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — (55-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  X. 

Y.;  8-room  house  and  good  barn:  young  apple 
orchard,  some  in  bearing;  also  small  fruit;  near 
church  and  school;  3  miles  from  railroad  station. 
ADVERTISER  7130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  Tompkins  County  dairy  and  fruit 
farm;  very  productive  soil,  good  buildings  with 
running  water;  fine  15-aere  apple  and  pear  or¬ 
chard:  40  acres  timber:  will  sell  with  purebred 
Holstein  herd  and  full  line  of  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7137.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent,  farm  about  50  acres,  in 
Hudson  River  Valley,  on  State  road,  rear 
school;  good  buildings  and  good  water.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  truck  farm;  40  acres  till¬ 
able;  100  peach  trees:  80  apple  trees:  good 
bui’  lings;  near  Ocean  City,  N.  J. :  best  market 
in  State;  stock,  implements  and  crops;  for  quick 
sale,  $7,000.  ADVERTISER  7141,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES.  $0,500;  easily  keeps  20  cows;  35 
acres  of  the  finest  river  flat;  deep  loam  soil; 
balance  pasture  and  timber;  prosperous  commu¬ 
nity  in  Delaware  County;  spring  watered;  fine 
large  house;  basement  barn;  other  buildings;  all 
in  first-class  condition;  alone  would  cost  price 
asked  for  all;  for  quick  sale  will  inelude  15 
cows,  dry;  stock,  team  and  farm  machinery;  one 
mile  from  railroad  town;  if  you  mean  business 
write  for  description.  ADVERTISER  7145,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  poultry  farm  within  thirty 
miles  of  New  York  City;  send  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  E.  LAINE,  Viuelnnd,  N.  J. 


109-ACRE  FARM:  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J,:  very 
productive  soil;  fine  buildings;  wood,  fruit  and 
water.  ADVERTISER  7146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home:  six  rooms  and 
bath,  furnace  and  water,  barn,  garage  and 
several  outbuildings;  32  acres  rich  land;  long 
river  front;  at  Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  22  miles 
from  New  York;  profitable  stock  and  truck 
farm;  large  yearly  income;  price  $9,000;  terms; 
would  rent  to  responsible  party.  MRS.  H.  W. 
COBB,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  10 
minutes’  walk  from  station:  30  miles  out. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7147,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  WANTED  to  handle 
a  select  milk  route  of  about  250  quarts;  must 
ff  ™  good  habits  and  courteous.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  eouipped  dairy;  75  mostly 
Jersey  stock;  established  route;  22c  quart; 
$8,000;  part  cash:  write  for  full  particulars. 
ROSELAND  DAIRY,  Sanford.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm;  88  acres:  fine  situa¬ 
tion;  600  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  apple,  pear, 
plum,  quince;  2  acres  berries:  good  buildings;  2 
miles  to  town;  State  road,  railroad.  H.  STRY¬ 
KER.  Pattenburg,  N.  J. 


MRST-CLASS  farm  hand  wanted — Married; 

K°od  habits,  outside  work,  team,  etc.  AD- 
\  KRTISER  7155,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r 


Situations  Wanted 


□ 


POSITION  WANTED — We  have  a  first-eh 

(arm  superintendent  that  we  do  not  need  aft 
.nine  ’_5,  having  sold  our  herds;  this  man  is  In 
est.  intelligent,  hard  worker;  successful  husiin 
tanner  of  the  higher  class;  college  gradua 
t  inversity  of  Wisconsin;  is  a  fine  dairyman  a 
mitter-makcr;  is  single  man,  32  years.  6  ft. 
m.,  1.12  lbs.,  of  Swedish  descent  and  g  od  mo 
character.  Address  ROX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 

MAN,  25  years  of  age,  high  school  education. 

months  tnrin  experience,  desires  change 
' ary  experience;  good  living  conditions  essenti 
"AN  ARMSTRONG,  Imlnystown,  N.  J. 


I  H  It  I,  E  young  men,  inexperienced,  want  te 
porary  work  on  farm,  beginning  Jnlv  15;  st: 
imiffs  and  pav.  including  hoard.  ADVERTISE 
•L19,  care  Rural  New- York) 


t  LAC  1 1C  AL  farmer,  life  experience,  age 
'-ingle,  wishes  position  as  working  mann.i 
'  M-enecs.  ADVERTISER  7132,  care  Ri 

xorncr. 


‘HIKING  superintendent  herdsman:  sing 
competent  and  reliable;  best  references:  A. 

:  'i',1'  experience  with  dairy  cattle  f 
.  iinng;  Holstein  or  Jersey;  A1  proposition  o 

Yorker'  ADVEUTISEU  ‘133,  care  Rural  N« 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE— Dairy  farm;  room 
for  200  cows.  10  horses;  sheds  for  wagons  and 
machines:  at  present  containing  80  cows,  four 
horses;  wagons,  harness;  modern  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  plant;  large  refrigerator;  cooling 
systems;  house  containing  20  rooms;  house  for 
men:  four  acres  of  ground;  20  acres  nearby 
leased  very  cheap:  onlv  four  miles  from  New 
York  City;  milk  is  sold  in  nearby  town;  also 
running  water  and  new  ice  plant;’  am  too  sick 
to  run  the  place,  as  I  have  just  been  under 
grave  operation;  very  reasonable:  call  or  write 
for  particulars.  EDCO,  Woodhaven  Avenue, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  potato  farm  of  301  acres; 

about  240  acres  tillable;  farm  tools;  40  head 
stock;  4  horses;  about  1,000  sugar  maples;  about 
100  apple  trees;  plenty  of  good  timber;  two  sots 
of  farm  buildings,  consisting  of  16-room  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  tenant  house  8  rooms,  2  dairy  barns. 
1  horse  barn,  1  tool  house;  214  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  station;  schoolhonse  on  farm;  price  $25,000. 
one-lmlf  down,  rest  on  easy  payments:  owner 
sells  on  account  of  ill  health:  possession  given  at 
once.  Address  BOX  53,  Worcester,  Otsego  Co.. 


FOR  SALE — 380  acres  in  Southern  New  York; 

good  buildings;  50  acres  timber:  this  is  a 
splendid  farm,  well  worth  investigating;  or  will 
exchange  for  farm  in  the  South.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7114.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40  ACRE  grain  farm;  corn,  potatoes.  Alfalfa: 

good  8-room  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  fine 
location:  $1,900  cash.  F.  M.  MERRELL,  Robe- 
souia,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pa. 


WANTED — Poultry  plant;  (5 — 9-room  house;  with 
stock:  near  town;  vicinity  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J. :  particulars  first  letter.  No.  200  WAYNE 
STREET.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  beautifully  situated  in  foot¬ 
hills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  eight  acres; 
steam  heated  brooder  house,  incubator  cellar. 
100-ft.  laying  house,  breeding  pens,  5  colony 
houses,  orchard,  cottage:  quarter  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion,  on  good  road;  price  $3,000.  LOCUSTS, 
R.  I).  2,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  from  10  to  50  acres;  five 
miles  from  this  city;  macadam  road;  most 
beautiful  location;  living  spring  commodious  to 
house  in  perfect  condition.  McKlNNEY  &  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cayuga  County  farm  of  132  acres, 
between  Auburn  and  Ithaca;  macadam  roads; 
close  to  town;  easy  terms;  no  waste  land;  good 
fruit,  hay  and  grain  soil.  J.  F.  KING,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Small  farm  near  Kingston,  $1,000- 
$1,200;  particulars  owner.  TYLER,  685  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  general  farm;  177  acres; 

114  miles  to  village  and  creamery;  314  miles 
to  railroad  station:  100  acres  tillage,  10  woodlot, 
67  pasture;  creek  watered;  large  barn,  granary, 
lien  house,  garage;  10-room  house;  water;  12 
Holstein  cattle,  4  horses,  50  bens,  machinery, 
tools;  15  acres  oats,  6  acres  corn,  4  acres  pota¬ 
toes,  hay  cron;  $8,000;  terms.  C.  A.  FLEXOW, 
Fabius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 56  acres  level,  productive  land; 

large  house,  two  barns,  large  chicken  house, 
stock  and  tools;  $2,850.  A.  SPRAGUE,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  bearing  apple  orchard  near  Spokane; 

trees  in  excellent  condition;  maintenance,  care, 
irrigation,  etc.,  can  be  secured  $200  yearly;  price 
$6,500;  for  sale  or  would  exchange’ for  Eastern 
income  property.  F.  N.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 17%  acres;  314  miles  from 
city;  farm  is  sown  and  planted;  good  size; 
buildings  and  stock;  horse,  cow,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys,  farm  machinery  and  tools.  If 
interested  and  want  that  size  farm,  for  more  in¬ 
formation  write  to  JOHN  FEDUSH,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


riuit  <tnu  ciuc'Ken  iarm,  acres; 

Kingston  boarding  section  preferred:  state  fell 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER.  322 
East  G9th  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 101-aere  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

on  mam  road;  splendid  markets;  8-room  house; 
village  church,  school  and  store  near  farm;  will 
Arming  tools  if  wanted;  price 
JfAUOO;  $io0  cash.  Write  owner,  AGEDOL 
Delanson,  N.  Y.  ’ 


>  *  -  V  x  Fj  U- 


WESTERN  farmer,  wide  practical  experience, 

hogs,  cows,  chickens,  soil  improvement,  wants 
to  rent  well-equipped  farm  near  Philadelphia  or 
New  A  ork ;  has  fine  herd  Poland  Chinas;  means 
business;  long  lease.  ADVERTISER  7161.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


xuu  would  buy  small  commuter’s  farm,  hour 
out,  on  State  road,  near  schools,  good  soil, 
sen<l  for  further  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  71t!0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


SALE — Rates  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  $300’ 
Rumely  Oil  Pull  39-60  and  5-plow  outfit,  $800- 
Eureka  Potato  Rigger,  used  one  season,  $85; 
«,™ar,V2’i,oe  ?rain  drI1L  *80;  Johnson  binder 
LaVoI  s,pl'arat0<’  and  1,4-h.p.  motor, 
“jnnmn  3-unit  milker,  used  only  8  weeks. 
$lio.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

F0R. ?.‘-£E — °ne  Missouri  grain  drill,  $75;  used 

CTb,i,  ‘ttle:  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLE  RY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor,  The  P;g  Bull,  10-20,  wit 

two  14-in  bottom  J.  I.  Case  plows:  all  in  first 
class  condition;  $550,  complete;  will  sell  th 
tractor  separate  if  wanted.  C.  M.  PALMER 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 


I  HIV  O.AljJl,- 


-aa  ^ - -^ujpieie  canning  plant;  capacity, 

oOO  cans  per  day;  in  flrst-elass  condition;  eon- 
sists  of  one  --horse  boiler,  2  closed  retorts  1  to- 
mato  sealder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
this  plant  ls^all  you  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station:  a  bar- 
™  duplicated  for  $475.  H.  TUR¬ 
PENTINE,  Waukon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder:  good  as 

m  H  TVB- 

FOR  SALE — “K”  hand  power  stump  puller; 

complete;  never  used;  perfect  condition;  $175. 
G.  S.  RAYMOND,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  garden  tractor;  full  com¬ 

plement  of  tools  for  cultivating,  extension 
rims  for  bull  wheels;  Dixie  plow,  harrow  cart 
and  caster  wheels,  with  belt  pulley  complete- 
practically  new  and  guaranteed  in  first-class 
condition;  price  for  all,  $250.00.  H.  C.  HOL¬ 
LOWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


•  Vr  ’  cu  oeasou ,  in  nne  condition; 

with  or  without  three  14-ineh  bottom  Oliver 
plows:  cause  for  selling:  too  small  for  my  use. 
PARKER  MITCHELL,  Perryman,  Md. 

WANTED — Candee  incubator,  sections;  duck 
preferred.  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Waterloo  Boy  tractor:  convertible 
three  or  two-bottom  14-inch  plow;  nine-foot 
cut  double  disc:  three-section  spring-tooth  drag; 
outfit  all  complete,  with  attachments;  made  bv 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.;  $1,400  cash;  mechanical 
condition  guaranteed  right.  G.  D.  GORDON 
Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  whole  heavy  oats  and  shelled 
corn,  in  sacks,  ton  lots.  ATNO,  R.  D.  2. 
Whlppany,  N.  J. 


PINE  NEEDLE  BASKETS — Easily  made;  cher¬ 
ished  as  gifts;  profitable  returns  making,  for 
sale:  large  package  selected  Florida  long  pine 
needles,  with  instructions,  prepaid,  $1.  PINE 
NEEDLE  CRAFT.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — No.  2  and  3  tin  cans,  2 1  16-inch 
opening;  express  paid  reasonable  distance,  or 
equal  allowance:  $22  per  1.000.  MILTON 
HEUTHE,  75  Worth  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  almost  new  H.  F.  Witte  gas 
engine  on  trucks.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Several  thousand  16-quart  wooden 
baskets,  covers  and  hooks;  make  an  offer. 
DELICIOUS  ORCHARDS,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


OAK  floor  boards  wanted;  give  length  width, 
thickness  and  price.  GREENFIELD  FARMS, 
Penllyn,  Pa. 


LAT.LEY  electric  light  plant  for  sale  cheap  to 
quick  buyer;  with  battery  complete.  HENRY 
G.  LEHMAN,  Manheim,  Pa.;  Route  5. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale;  I  have  between  one 
and  two  hundred  gallons  of  pure  maple  syrup 
for  sale.  ANDREW  MADSEN,  Bloomfield,  N\  J.; 
R.  F.  D.  1. 


JOHNSON  reaper  and  binder  in  good  working 
order  (all  complete  except  whifHetrees) ;  price 
$65.  DR.  W.  J.  SOUTHEY,  Box  757,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


WANTED — Late  model  Newtown  steam  heated 
incubator;  Candee  or  other  reliable  make;  not 
smaller  than  1.200.  not  larger  than  1,800-hen 
eggs.  ADVERTISER  7142,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16-  Happy  Farmer  tractor:  in  per¬ 
fect  condition:  used  only  ten  davs;  price  $500. 
B.  HAYES  NEWKIRK.  Monroeville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Candee  or  Hall  incubator;  4,000  to 
6,000  capacity.  MOROWITZ,  Coehecton  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Prairie  State  incubators,  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  $25.00  each;  two  Newtown  Giant  brooder 
stoves,  No.  11  and  No.  7;  $45.00  for  both:  used 
only  six  weeks.  WEST  VIEW  TOULTRY 
FARM,  Tolland,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — (Contents)  steam  cider  and  apple 
butter  factory;  capacity  150  barrels.  E.  B. 
STONER,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


WANTED — Roard  on  farm;  two  adults,  five 
children:  August  16  to  28:  write  full  particu¬ 
lars,  location  and  rates.  ADVERTISER  7152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
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800  owners  in  43  counties  in  Iowa 
hundreds  of  owners  in  37  states 

report  a  saving  of  one  man  and  four  to  five  Horses  per 
farm  by  using  the  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming.  As 
a  result  of  actual  figures  kept  by  owners,  $700  to  $2200 
profit  a  year  is  being  reported  daily. 

The  Moline  Tractor  will  do  for  you  what  it  has  done 
for  others.  It  does  two  big  things  to  increase  profits 

—  Increases  production. 

—  Decreases  the  cost  of  production. 

Increases  production  by  enabling  one  man  to  plow  more, 
harrow  more,  seed  more,  cultivate  more,  mow  more, 
harvest  more,  than  possible  under  other  methods. 

Decreases  the  cost  of  production  by  — 

—  Saving  help  because  it  increases  production  per 
man. 

— Saving  horses  because  it  does  all  field  work, 
including  cultivation. 

Thus  the  profit  from  the  Moline  Tractor  is  two-fold  it 
increases  income  and  decreases  expenses. 

There  is  another  phase  of  great  importance  aside  from 
its  money-making  ability.  The  Moline  Tractor  makes 
farming  more  enjoyable  — 98  per  cent  of  owners  who 
have  reported  to  us  say  so.  It  puts  more  speed  into  and 
makes  easier  many  operations  that  have  been  drudgery, 

The  Moline  Tractor  is  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Atlanta.  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Oklahoma  City.  St.  Louis.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  Baltimore.  Lm 
Stockton.  Cal..  Spokane.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver.  Kansas  City.  Omaha.  Mmneapohs. 

Falls.  S.  D..  Des  Moines.  Bloomington.  HI..  Indianapolis,  Columbus.  Ohio,  Jackson.  Mich.. 
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The  Best  of  All  Berries  Yields  Its  Store 


Fhotc  by  FI.  Armstrong  Roberts 
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“Now  we  can  dance”  - 

In  thousands  of  pleasant  vacation  places  this 
happy  scene  is  repeated  every  year. 

With  this  Vacation  Model  Columbia  Grafonola 
you  can  dance  to  the  very  last  note  of  every  record. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  Columbia  Non-Set  Auto¬ 
matic  Stop,  which  operates  on  any  record,  long  or 
short.  Nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure.  Just 
put  on  your  record  and  the  Grafonola  plays  and  -r- 
stops  itself. 

Sweet  and  clear  of  tone,  light,  compact,  and 
easily  carried,  this  wonderful  little  Grafonola  is  ^ 
a  never-failing  entertainer  for  vacation  days. 


Columbia  Grafonola!:  Standard  Models 
up  to  $300.  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPH OPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

Canadian  f  actory,  Toronto 


Get  the  New  Columbia 
Novelty  Record  hock  let. 
livery  Columbia  dealer 
has  it. 
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The  Annual  Wool  Slump— and  Shoddy 


THE  PROFITEERS.— “There  is  an  evil  that  I 
have  seen  under  the  sun,”  but  during  the  past 
year  it  lias  been  pronounced.  I  refer  to  profiteering. 
That  is  a  gentle  word,  but  when  actions  become  so 
general  and  so  startling,  as  we  all  have  seen,  if 
means  swindling,  cheating  and  robbing.  To  illus¬ 
trate.  sugar  sold  in  the  five  stores  of  our  village,  on 
May  15,  at.  20,  23,  25,  27  and  28  cents,  and  every 
business,  trade  and  labor  has  been  as  unreliable.  It 
might  be  hard  to  point  out  the  higher-ups  or  lower 
downs  over  this  whole  country  who  scooped  the 
tainted  money  in  all  lines,  hut  the  producers,  at  least, 
are  immune.  Their  prices  were  set  for  them,  while 
there  was  go-as-you-please  with  the  pirates.  Busi¬ 
ness  of  necessity  must  be  stable  and  reliable,  and  it 
looks  noAY,  since  the  limit  of  gouging  has  been 
reached,  that  it  must  take  the  back  track,  although 
while  it  adjusts  itself  the  producers,  the  innocent 
bystanders,  must  suffer.  The  guilty  have  fortunes 
of  ill-gotten  gains,  and  can  sit  down  on  them  in 
comfort  during  the  adjustment. 

WOOL  DEPRESSION— It  looks  as  though  the 
wool-growers  would  get  it  the  hardest  of  all  pro¬ 


file  “35  cents  we  will  pay,”  so  this  year  they  must 
have  the  conceit  taken  out  of  them.  They  got  from 
$28,000,000  to  $118,000,000  more  than  was  intended 
for  them,  and  it  must  not  occur  again.  I  low  do  they 
do  it?  Easy — by  telling  the  truth.  There  are  enor¬ 
mous  supplies  of  wool  for  the  amount  needed  under 
manufacturing  conditions  That  is  the  truth,  for 
the  growers,  and  then  there  is  a  virgin  “wool  shortage” 
for  the  clothes  buyers.  We  are  growing  too  much 
wool  for  the  demand.  If  we  grew  but  half  as  much 
there  would  be  a  good  price  for  it  to  carry  shoddy 
out  of  the  mills  and  stores.  Wool  is  only  needed  to 
make  a  foundation  to  build  shoddy  on.  except  for  a 
few  discriminating  buyers.  Very  few  belong  in  that 
class,  and  even  the  ones  who  have  bought  worsted, 
thinking  they  escaped,  often  get  shoddy  in  it. 

UNPROFITABLE  WOOL.— The  amount  of  wool 
grown  is  unprofitable  under  present  conditions.  Not 
one  pound  of  the  1020  clip  was  grown  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  flock,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  interest  on  the 
investment  of  sheep,  land  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
price  of  feed  and  labor,  unless  it  brings  more  than 
a  dollar.  This  holds  for  flocks  of  50  or  more,  and 


grow  is  worth  about  20  cents  raw.  We  will  not 
stand  for  it.  The  French  bill  hearing  was  the  first 
skirmish,  and  if  there  is  not  an  armistice  or  sur¬ 
render  we  are  ready  to  battle  to  the  end.  Rein¬ 
forcements  have  come  by  the  million  from  the  pub¬ 
licity.  All  come  who  hear.  Because  it  is  our  duty 
to  ourselves,  to  the  public  and  because  this  nation 
is  disgraced  by  a  shortage  of  sheep,  we  will  remove 
it.  Now  let  no  sheep  owner  get  discouraged  in  this 
crisis,  and  by  all  means  sell  no  sheep  unless  fat  males 
and  objectionable  ewes.  Stick:  this  question  will 
be  settled  and  America  will  be  the  home  of  ample 
flocks  of  happy  sheep.  Help  bring  them  by  buying 
only  virgin  wool  or  nothing,  and  inducing  others  to 
do  likewise,  and  in  the  meantime  care  for  the  sheep. 

“SHODDY  BETTER  THAN  WOOL.”— The  inter¬ 
ests  that  have  exploited  rags  commercially  were  very 
quiet  until  smoked  out  by  attempted  legislation 
against  their  practices,  but  have  put  up  many  ex¬ 
cuses.  arguments  and  sophistries  since.  At  the 
French  hill  hearing  their  strongest  claim  for  shoddy 
was  built  on  the  assertion  that  “some  shoddy  is  better 
than  some  wool.”  and  they  had  dirty  dung  locks  and 
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clueers.  Food  and  feed  products  hold  their  own 
nearly,  but  there  is  only  enough  trading  in  wool  to 
name  a  price  for  publication — 25  per  cent  lower.  It 
is  a  “bear”  price  to  get  the  1020  clip,  and  a  lot  of 
foolish  growers  may  get  half  the  worth  of  their 
wool.  Then  there  is  quite  a  fraction  of  Eastern 
growers,  and  many  large  ones  in  the  West  who 
operate  on  borrowed  capital,  and  this  means  panic 
h>r  them.  The  standard  wool  depresser  during  the 
writer’s  life  has  been  “enormous  supplies,”  but  in 
addition  to  it,  and  the  other  regular  “dope,”  we  find 
ihe  banks  and  the  switchmen's  strike.  The  demand 
tor  coarse  wool  ceased  six  months  ago  to  get  ready 
for  May  and  June,  and  the  buyers  sent  West  to  make 
prices  were  recalled,  and  we  were  told  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  market  for  wool.  Nobody  wants 
ii.  and  the  world  is  glutted  with  it.  Sheepmen  hoped 
their  industry  was  getting  on  a  substantial  basis, 
hut  here  is  the  regular  slump,  with  every  appliance 
geared  to  make  it  successful. 

I  ‘EMAND  AND  SUPPLY. — Perhaps  wool  growers 
ueie  becoming  altogether  too  obstreperous.  They 
hunched  last  year,  and  contrary  to  custom  stuck  to 
the  growers  from  10  to  40  cent  a  pound  above 


Shoddy  Here.  "All  Wool  and  a  Full  Yard  Wide." 
% 

not  to  little  bunches  that  live  on  by-products,  or 
traders’  operations  or  “Mary’s  lamb.”  Wool-growers 
want  a  change,  and  are  going  after  it.  They  want 
good  woolens  for  themselves,  to  see  the  public  well- 
dressed  in  their  wool,  to  let  everyone  get  what  he 
pays  for  at  a  just  price,  and  they  want  profit  on  their 
wool.  There  was  none  last  year,  even  after  getting 
about  $1  (X).000,000  more  than  was  intended  for  them. 
They  want  all  who  handle  or  wear  their  wool  to 
have  profit  and  satisfaction,  and  the  present  crisis 
will  bring  the  consummation  sooner.  To  use  an 
expression  of  an  Irish  wool-grower:  “I  have  always 
noticed  that  when  a  man  takes  the  divil  for  his 
guide,  he  always  leads  him  too  far.”  Think  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  an  infant  industry  making  cloth  out  of 
shoddy,  and  wool  free. 

THE  OUTLAW  SHODDY. — It  is  a  question  now 
of  wool  or  shoddy  They  cannot  live  in  the  same 
house,  because  shoddy  will  kill  the  sheep.  Shoddy 
is  a  salvaged  refuse  like  bran,  tankage,  apple 
pomace  and  other  things  that  go  by  their  right  name, 
and  not  by  the  name  of  the  genuine.  The  best  shoddy 
is  worth  about  50  cents  a  pound  when  ready  to 
attach  to  wool  yarn,  which  means  that  wool  we 


Fig.  350 

tags  there,  with  some  select,  clean  shoddy  samples 
to  try  to  prove  it.  Their  contention  was  that  shoddy 
was  infinitely  superior,  and  they  made  the  compari¬ 
son  between  the  filth  carried  by  the  wool  with  the 
clean  shoddy.  Further  they  went  on.  during  the 
whole  hearing,  and  showed  how  these  best  samples 
of  depraved  fibers  from  rags  were  better  in  a  gar¬ 
ment.  keeping  in  mind  the  filth  attached  to  the  tag 
fibers,  and  they  claimed  that  dishonest  makers  would 
put  this  disreputable  material  on  the  public  as  virgin 
wool,  and  they  were  very  much  concerned  about  the 
danger  from  a  law  that  would  change  present  fair¬ 
dealing  practices  in  woolens.  This  tight  has  only 
been  well  begun.  There  will  probably  be  other  hear¬ 
ings.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interests 
making  billions  on  rags  will  allow  any  interference 
until  they  are  overpowei*ed.  The  above  is  a  sample 
of  their  shrewdness,  which  some  of  our  growers  even 
fell  for  on  cross-questioning,  because  they  had  been 
tainted  with  many  statements  built  up  on  the  wrong 
premise.  This  line  of  sophistry  is  incorporated  in 
reading  for  the  people  at.  present  to  lull  suspicio*  . 
and  show  the  superiority  of  shoddy,  how  essenti.  1 
the  utilize  Hou  of  rags  is,  and  how  their  expe  t 
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manipulation  can  put  them  into  elegant,  serviceable, 
cheap  clothing. 

A  LONG  FIGHT. — Our  tight  for  sheep  and  rai¬ 
ment  may  continue  for  some  time,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  all  to  get  right  on  this  contention.  Everything 
of  any  value  is  on  our  side.  It  is  unwise  to  concede 
anything  to  shoddy.  Under  its  present  deceptive  use 
its  advocates  haven’t  a  leg  to  stand  on.  ‘'Some 
shoddy  is  better  than  some  wool.”  same  as  pomace 
is  better  than  rotten  apples.  There  are  uses  for 
pomace  and  shoddy,  but  none  for  rotten  apples  or 
rotten  wool.  Wool  will  rot  from  sweating  and 
moisture,  and  the  fibers  can  be  broken  as  easily  as 
wet  paper,  and  this  is  the  only  kind  of  wool  of  less 
value  than  shoddy.  We  will  see  the  value  of  shoddy 
farther  down,  but  it  is  a  waste  material,  a  salvaged 
refuse,  a  by-product,  a  parasite  that  must  cling  to 
something.  It  has  no  character,  and  must  depend 
on  some  fiber  that  has,  like  cotton,  wool,  jute  or 
flax,  or  be  pressed  with  glue  to  carry  it  out  of  the 
factories  and  stores,  and  then  it  begins  to  desert  as 
soon  as  handled  or  exposed. 

SHODDY  CLOTH. — Rub  a  wire  brush  on  new 
shoddy  cloth  which  has  been  woven  ever  so  well, 
and  pressed  ever  so  hard,  and  see  the  shoddy  ends 
rise.  With  your  fingers,  or  pincers,  pull  out  and  find 
very  few  an  inch  long.  Put  them  under  a  glass  and 
find  the  crimp  and  enlargements  nature  puts  on  new 
wool  gone,  see  the  smoothness  and  shortness,  and 
the  reason  why  they  slip  out  of  the  weave.  They 
are  fine,  smooth,  stiff  and  lifeless  as  dog  hair  cut 
in  short-  lengths,  and  even  the  oil  used  to  restore 
life,  like  new  wool  carries,  is  a  partial  failure.  This 
brings  another  specious  and  spurious  statement 
made  that  "no  mechanical  nor  chemical  test  can 
detect  shoddy  in  cloth,”  and  wipes  it  off  the  earth 
as  completely  as  the  other  about  the  superiority  of 
shoddy  over  wool.  Forget  the  filth  of  tags.  That 
is  never  woven  into  cloth  to  sell  to  consumers,  and 
look  at  the  virgin  wool  fibers  cleaned.  They  have 
all  the  crimp,  enlargements  and  life  of  natural  wool, 
the  useful  characteristics  destroyed  in  rag  fibers  by 
wear  and  grinding.  By  itself  it  would  make  pretty 
fair  cloth,  better  at  least  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
clothing  sold  during  the  past  two  profiteering  years. 
It  is  virgin  wool,  and  if  used  as  a  filler  or  make¬ 
weight  will  give  three  times  the  respectability  and 
service  of  the  best  shoddy  ever  ground,  used  in  the 
same  proportions. 

USES  OF  SHODDY. — Like  all  salvaged  refuse,  it 
has  its  uses.  It  belongs  in  carpets,  rugs,  mats  and 
places  where  it  can  be  tramped  in,  or  in  cushions  or 
ticks  where  it  can  be  confined,  and  it  would  do  in 
blankets  for  aged  people  who  lie  still,  but  not  a  shred 
of  it  has  any  business  in  clothing.  The  trimmings 
of  a  suit  cost  $0  up,  and  union  labor  to  make  it  $12 
up.  and  the  man  who  pays  more  than  that  minimum, 
$18  for  a  suit  but  half  shoddy,  is  stung.  Less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  population  has  made  billions 
selling  such  two  and  three,  occasionally  four  times 
that  high,  making  wealth  by  the  profits,  by  depress¬ 
ing  fleece  wool  price  to  the  cost  of  gathering,  sorting, 
cleansing  and  grinding  rags,  and  a  few  clippings,  and 
by  repeated  sales  of  short-lived  clothing.  This 
accounts  for  the  commiseration  that  the  public  may 
be  swindled  on  virgin  wool,  for  the  attempted  bluff 
of  “misinformed  and  misguided  wool-growers.”  as 
well  as  the  public  and  legislators.  If  shoddy  has 
only  a  little  of  the  merit  claimed  for  it  its  apologists 
are  invited  into  the  open  to  prove  it.  Everything 
else  is  put  on  the  market  that  way.  Let  them  make 
some  batches  of  pure,  unadulterated  shoddy  cloth 
and  display  it  for  sale  in  all  the  principal  cities  with 
“This  cloth  is  made  wholly  from  shoddy.  It 
is  better  than  any  virgin  wool  cloth,  because  it  is 
made  from  reworked  wool.  Beware  of  any  adultera¬ 
tion  with  new  wool.”  This  surely  is  a  reasonable 
challenge,  which  if  accepted  and  proved  successful 
will  put  a  quietus  on  us  forever.  If  not,  we  now 
serve  notice  that  our  fleece  wool  has  carried  about 
all  the  depraved  shoddy  under  false  pretenses  that 
it  is  going  to.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Taking  a  Chance  on  Potatoes 

Part  III. 

MAKING  A  SALE. — When  the  vines  were  in  blos¬ 
som  and  nearly  waist  high,  we  learned  that  the 
Southern  crop  was  only  one-third  of  normal,  and 
that  early  potatoes  were  soaring.  Jim  went  to  town 
to  sound  the  market.  He  found  that  the  wholesale 
produce  men  were  getting  in  carloads  of  South 
Carolina  potatoes.  He  chose  one  of  them  and  offered 
him  our  proposition.  Jim  knew  him  to  be  an  expert 
salesman,  and  he  owned  a  large  truck.  He  was  not 
very  eager,  Jim  thought,  but  one  day  just  before 
harvest  he  came  to  the  farm  and  examined  a  few 
hills  to  see  if  it  would  be  worth  while,  I  suppose. 


lie  had  never  really  believed  Jim’s  story  of  his  30- 
a’cre  field  of  Irish  Cobblers.  He  told  Jim  that  they 
were  the  finest  stock  he'd  seen,  and  that  he  would 
sell  them  if  Jim  could  dig  them.  This  is  a  little 
different  from  the  ordinary  way  of  selling  on  com¬ 
mission.  He  used  his  ability  and  reputation  to 
secure  us  the  price  set,  while  a  commission  merchant 
sells  for  what  lie  is  offered. 

THE  WOMAN  WORKER. — Jim  seemed  to  need 
my  help  as  much  as  ever,  for  from  now  on  we  were 
swamped  with  orders.  Some  time  before  the  coun¬ 
try  peddler  had  left  me  a  pair  of  men’s  shoes  two 
sizes  too  large,  which  were  all  that  he  had.  Think¬ 
ing  to  spare  myself  a  trip  to  the  village,  I  accepted 
them,  just  to  wear  in  the  back  lots,  as  T  assured  the 
family.  Putting  it  mildly,  these  and  my  blue  dun¬ 
garees  were  not  a  happy  combination.  When  the 
yard  swarmed  with  sleek  grocers  and  commission 
men  how  I  longed  to  retire!  But  Jim  was  out  on 
the  tractor,  turning  out  the  rows  to  the  army  of 
boys  that  followed  the  digger,  and  it  looked  as  if  I 
would  have  to  face  the  music.  One  cannot  handle 
potato  sacks  in  skirts,  and  besides,  if  I  wore  skirts, 
not  a  man  would  let  me  lift  a  pound,  and  they  would 
lose  my  help.  When  the  first  great  truck  rolled  up 
to  the  storage  shed  the  chauffeur  nearly  lost  control 
of  his  machine,  but.  after  a  day  or  two.  when  I  had 
demonstrated  that  I  could  swing  my  end  of  a  bag 
by  its  ears,  he  forgot  that  he  had  ever  laughed.  It 
is  really  quite  easy  when  once  one  gets  the  knack, 
and  saved  Jim  having  to  put  them  up  there  alone. 

CASH  SALES. — We  sold  for  cash  only,  and  took 
in  so  much  money  by  day  that  we  were  afraid  to 
sleep  with  it  at  night.  It  seemed  that  the  whole 
country  must  be  potato  hungry,  and  that  we  held 
the  only  patent  on  spuds.  Our  returns  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  ridiculous  figures,  and  we  became  con¬ 
spicuous,  so  that  the  banker  called  upon  \is.  Men 
came  to  learn  Jim’s  age  and  birthplace,  and  many 
to  tell  him  that  he  could  never  do  it  again.  They 
marveled  that  poor  wornout  land  such  as  his  could 
produce  anything  at  all,  and  took  our  brand  of 
fertilizer. 

AIR  CASTLES. — We  have  begun  building  air 
castles  again.  There  is  this  about  a  pipe  dream  : 
You  have  to  have  it  before  you  can  realize  it.  Jim 
and  T  want  to  know  the  best  in  music  and  literature 
in  order  that  we  may  build  our  castles  well.  We 
do  not  intend  to  become  extravagant,  for  one  can 
never  know  what  might  happen  next  season.  We 
have  planned  on  this  one  definitely  only  since  we 
found  that  the  Southern  early  crop  was  short.  Next 
year  it  may  not  be  short,  you  know.  Even  the  old- 
timers  are  afraid  to  gamble  with  the  potato  crop. 
Jim  loves  his  work.  There  is  an  element  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  it  that  keeps  one  interested.  One  has  to 
outwit  the  weather,  and  she  is  more  fickle  than  she 
used  to  be.  She  is  always  learning  new  tricks. 
Down  in  the  woodlot  the  saws  are  turning  out  beau¬ 
tiful  hardwood  .floors.  Many  a  tree  has  taken  up  a 
now  existence  in  the  form  of  rafters.  Electricity 
and  running  water  are,  after  all,  on  the  way,  you 
see.  But  what  I  want  most  of  all  is  a  fireplace,  a 
real  one  to  use  where  one  can  start  a  splendid  blaze 
on  cold,  damp  days.  We  are  intensely  happy. 

THE  CITY’S  CLAIMS.— Will  tiny  Janet  miss  her 
kindergarten,  her  town  playmates,  the  polishing  in¬ 
fluence  of  city  life?  I  will  share  my  secrets  with 
you.  Sometimes,  when  just  living  out  with  the! 
robins  is  almost  enough  to  make  me  forget  that  the1 
sun  has  stolen  my  complexion.  I  pull  out  a  favorite 
clipping  which  I  am  hopelessly  addicted  to  carrying 
in  my  purse.  It  is  an  editorial,  unsigned,  and  goes 
like  this: 

“Large  cities  have  a  habit  of  reaping  an  unearned 
reward,  of  accepting  undeserved  medals.  Indeed, 
these  fair  cities  strike  off  their  own  medals  of  honor. 
They  continually  keep  their  stock  of  pride  filled  to 
the  brim  without  other  effort  than  borrowing  from 
their  smaller  neighbors. 

“The  city,  someone  has  said,  is  nothing  but  a  col¬ 
lection  of  human  beings  and  a  conglomeration  of 
brick  and  iron.  This  is  not  an  exact  definition.  A 
city  is  nothing  more  than  the  borrowings  from  farm 
and  small  town. 

“For  instance :  Two  great  cities  are  pointing  to 
themselves  with  considerable  joy  as  pennant-winning 
baseball  cities.  They  call  them  ‘our  teams.’  And 
when  you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  neither  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  nor  the  Cincinnati  Reds  are  big 
city  teams.  Take  from  them  the  small  town  players 
they  have  borrowed,  and  little  is  left,  surely  no 
pennant  winner!  The  best  players  on  the  two  best 
big  city  teams  were  born  in  small  towns,  gained  their 
strength,  skill  and  knowledge  in  small  towns. 

“The  largest  of  American  cities  called  for  a  man, 
born  and  educated  in  a  small  town,  when  there  was 
need  to  untangle  and  weave  together  a  giant  trans¬ 
portation  system.  New  York’s  biggest  financiers, 
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doctors,  lawyers,  captains  of  industry,  once  were 
small  town  boys.  That,  too,  is  true  of  other  cities. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  born  in  a 
Virginia  village,  and  most  of  his  Cabinet  members 
started  life  where  man  lives  nearest  nature — in 
rural  communities.  .So,  too,  with  most,  of  our  Sena¬ 
tors  and  our  Representatives,  and  our  Governors. 

“The  nation  has  a  little  Missouri  town  to  thank 
for  Pershing. 

“To  the  successful  man  of  the  future  we  say:  Be 
born  in  a  small  town,  never  in  a  large  city.” 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  f.  h.  unger. 


What  Soil  for  Apple  Orchards? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  soils  arc  best 
adapted  to  the  following  varieties  of  apples :  Northern 
Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh.  Wealthy.  Winter  Banana 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Delicious.  I  have  two  kinds  of 
soil — a  good  gravel  loam  and  Volusia  loam.  The  gravel 
loam  is  rolling  or  knolls,  the  Volusia  loam  is  a  sidehill 
along  the  valley  facing  the  east.  Are  Winter  Banana 
and  Delicious  good  varieties  for  Central  New  York?  I 
want  some  fancy  apples  to  box  for  Winter  sales. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  j. 

OIL  REQUIREMENTS.— A  great  deal  has  been 
written  lately  about  the  kind  of  soil  which  must 
be  selected  for  certain  apple  varieties  if  they  are  to 
do  the  best.  We  are  informed  that  failure  is  sure 
to  come  if,  for  instance,  we  plant  Rhode  Island 
Greening  on  a  deep  sand,  but  some  of  the  best 
Greenings  we  grow  are  on  a  sand  which  is  so  light 
that  it  blows  badly  if  we  do  not  keep  it  in  cover 
crops,  and  which  is  many  feet  deep.  It  is  my  belief 
that,  there  are  several  other  points  which  are  more 
important  in  the  production  of  good  apples.  First, 
the  soil  must  be  well  enough  drained  so  that  there 
is  no  permanent  or  long-standing  water  less  than 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface.  .Second,  there  must 
be  a  large  enough  supply  of  soil  water  present 
through  the  growing  season.  Third,  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  a  good  supply  of  humus  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  soil.  This  at  first  is  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  us  to  grow  a  cover 
crop,  because  a  large  part  of  the  feeding  roots  of 
the  tree  are  below  this  layer  of  “soil.”  Fourth,  a 
good  supply  of  the  general  fertilizing  elements, 
potash,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc*.,  should  be 
present.  Most  of  these  (perhaps  all  but  nitrogen) 
are  present  in  the  soils  of  the  Eastern  States  north 
of  Central  New  Jersey  in  large  enough  amounts  for 
all  the  needs  of  orchard  tree  growth.  Fifth,  it  is  a 
great  help  to  have  a  large  body  of  water  near  to 
modify  conditions  so  that  the  buds  are  held  back 
until  after  danger  of  late  frosts  is  past.  The  matter 
of  water  supply  is  by  far  the  most  important,  for 
good  apples  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  type  of  soil 
if  there  is  always  enough  and  never  too  much  water 
in  the  soil. 

SAND  AND  CLAY. — The  soil  in  our  orchards  is 
of  two  types :  a  light  blowing  sand  at  least  10  or  35 
feet  deep,  and  a  heavy  clay  loam  formed  from  a 
stiff  red  clay  which  will  bake  to  form  fair  bricks. 
In  some  places  the  clay  subsoil  is  so  hard  that  one 
can  hardly  dig  through  it  in  a  dry  season.  Apple 
tree  roots  larger  than  a  lead  pencil  have  been  found 
growing  straight  down  at  a  depth  of  six  or  seven 
feet  where  the  men  had  to  soften  the  ground  with 
water  before  they  could  dig  the  ditch.  On  both  these 
types  of  soil  we  have  planted  commercially  R.  I. 
Greening,  Baldwin.  Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis, 
Wealthy,  McIntosh  and  Black  Gilliflower.  The  last 
three  have  not  yet  fruited  on  the  sand,  but  the  other 
four  seem  to  do  as  well  on  one  as  on  the  other.  The 
fruit  is  rather  larger  and  the  red  apples  better  col¬ 
ored  on  the  sand.  There  is  no  great  tendency  toward 
the  production  of  yellow  Greenings  on  the  sand. 
The  highest  colored  and  smallest  Greenings  are 
found  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  sod  orchards, 
whether  clay  or  sand. 

ADDING  HUMUS.— The  only  way  in  which  Ave 
can  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  holding 
moisture  is  by  adding  humus.  This  can  be  done  by 
putting  on  manure,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  cover 
crops  and  turn  them  under.  We  find  rye  or  rye  and 
vetch .  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Planted  in  Job 
they  make  a  great  growth  before  cold  weather,  and 
may  make  more  growth  before  AA’e  get  a  chance  t" 
turn  them  under  in  the  Spring.  The  humus  suppl.A 
seems  to  be  a  large  factor  in  controlling  the  color 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  If  there  is  too  much  the 
apples  will  be  large  and  dull  colored.  If  there  is 

not  enough  they  may  be  small  and  red.  In  the  liisl 

case  it  is  proper  to  cultivate  through  the  season  for 
a  year  or  two  or  let  the  land  lie  in  sod  a  lew  si  •' 

sons.  In  the  latter  case  put  on  some  manure  and 

try  to  grow  large  cover  crops. 

DELICIOUS  ON  TRIAL. — We  have  no  Delicious 
or  Winter  Banana  planted  commercially,  but  expert 
to  put  out  a  small  block  or  two  of  Delicious  astern 
as  the  trees  in  the  nursery  get  large  enough.  Wheic 
(Continued  on  page  11 S2) 
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Lettuce  amt  Cucumbers  in  a  Frame.  Fig.  351 


A  Lima  Bean  Crop  Planted  Between  Strawberries.  Fig.  532 
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Cover  Crops  for  Winter  Only 

This  Spring  I  planted  eight  acres  to  apples  with 
peaches  in  between,  and  between  the  trees  corn  has  been 
planted.  I  should  like  your  advice  as  to  what  cover 
crop  to  plant,  and  would  much  prefer  such  a  one  as 
could  be  harrowed  in  next  Spring  without  the  use  of 
the  plow,  as  the  ground  is  full  of  small  stones.  How 
would  cow  peas  do,  and  would  they  keep  the  ground 
from  leaching  in  the  Winter,  even  though  they  die  in 
the  T  all  ?  I  should  like  your  advice  on  this  subject.  I 
want  to  keep  the  orchard  under  cultivation,  but' if  poe- 
sible  would  avoid  the  use  of  the  plow  in  the  Spring. 
Pennsylvania.  -y.  g.  p, 

THIS  is  a  new  proposition  in  cover  cropping. 

Most  of  us  who  seed  a  crop  in  the  corn  want 
something  that  will  make  a  heavy  growth  in  the 
Spring.  A  quick  growth  at  that  time  will  add  much 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  but  will  always  dry  out 
the  soil  and  make  it  warmer.  That  is  why  many  of 
us  use  rye  as  a  part  of  a  cover  crop,  since  it  makes 
a  heavy  Spring  growth.  Rye  and  vetch  or  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  seeded  together  in  the  corn  ought  to 
give  good  results  in  your  latitude.  North  of  where 
you  are  the  Crimson*  clover  would  hardly  pay.  As 
a  crop  to  make  a  growth  during  late  Summer  and 
die  at  the  first  heavy  frost  either  cow*  peas  or  Soy 
beaus  would  be  appropriate.  They 
would  not.  however,  make  a  full  growth 
when  seeded  at  the  last  cultivation  of 
the  corn.  That  is  too  late  for  them  to 
reach  their  full  development.  They 
would  have  but  little  over  six  weeks 
in  which  to  grow,  while  they  ought  to 
have  at  least  twice  that  length  of  time. 
A  combination  of  oats  and  barley 
seeded  with  the  cow  peas  at  the  last 
cultivation  would  give  a  heavy  growth 
during  the  Fall.  The  cow  peas  would 
be  killed  at  the  first  heavy  frost,  but 
the  barley  and  oats  would  keep  on 
growing  until  the  ground  froze  solid. 
They  would  be  killed  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  could  be  chopped  under  in 
the  Spring  by  a  disk  or  cutaway  har¬ 
row.  This  is  not  the  best  use  to  make 
of  a  cover  crop,  but  there  are  condi¬ 
tions  wliei’e  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
a  heavy  Spring  growth.  A  variety  of 
oats  grown  in  the  South  and  known  as 
Winter  or  Turf  oats  ought  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  this  work.  Iu  the 
South  these  oats  will  live  through  the 
Winter,  like  Winter  wheat  or  rye.  In 
the  North  they  make  a  heavy  Fall 
growth,  but  mostly  die  out  during  the 
Winter. 


Tue  Maryland  Station  finds  that  best  hatches  of 
eggs  should  not  be  held  more  than  one  week.  Twelve 
days  is  about  the  limit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  the 
eggs  daily. 


I  expect  to  make  cider  this  Fait  Can  I  sell  it  when 
it  is  sweet ;  or.  in  other  words,  how  old  must  it  be  before 
it  is  againsjt  the  law  to  sell  it?  w.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

THE  law  which  lias  beeu  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  clearly  states  that  any  liquor  containing 
more  thau  half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  to  be 
known  as  intoxicating,  and  there  is  a  strict  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
No  one  seems  to  have  worked  out  fully  a  rule  gov¬ 
erning  the  production  of  cider.  We  have  written 
to  Washington  and  asked  for  a  ruling  which  will 
cover  the  points  raised  by  apple  growers.  As  soon 
as  this  can  bo  obtained  it  will  be  printed,  as  an 
official  statement.  At  present  no  one  seems  to  he 
sure  just  what  would  happen  in  case  ordinary  cider 
is  put  on  the  market.  Last  year  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 
made  an  interesting  experiment  to  find  out  how 
rapidly  ordinary  cider  develops  alcohol.  He  took 
average  specimens  of  cider  and  kept  it  in  a  cellar 
which  ran  from  40  to  50  degrees.  Daily  samples 
were  taken  and  analyzed  for  alcohol.  The  table 
below  shows  the  results. 

The  perfectly  sweet  cider  contains  no  alcohol 
whatever,  and  for  three  days  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  trace  of  it.  On 
the  ninth  day  the  cider  passed  the 
legal  amount  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  and  rapidly  developed  alcohol 
thereafter.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  cider  was  made  and  handled  were 
no  doubt  superior  to  the  methods  gen¬ 
erally  employed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  cider  of  the  average  quality  would 
be  close  to  the  legal  limit  at  the  end 
of  one  week's  exposure.  If  the  fresh 
cider  were  taken  right  from  the  press, 
and  put  into  bottles  thoroughly  sealed, 
it  would  slowly  develop  alcohol.  Just 
how  much  would  be  developed  aud  how 
rapidly  the  change  would  he  made  no 
one  seems  to  know  yet.  but  the  chances 
are  that  this  bottle  cider  right  from  the 
press  would  after  a  time  develop 
enough  alcohol  to  class  it  as  an  intoxi- 


the  change.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
change.  First,  the  stem  has  been  cut  so  but  one 
fruit  sets  where  wo  ordinarily  have  two  or  three. 
Thus  we  expect  the  one  to  be  larger,  as  it  has  the 
nourishment  ordinarily  given  to  two  or  three  fruits. 
Next,  the  plants  are  given  better  care,  sometimes 
unconsciously,  for  when  we  experiment  we  naturally 
keep  weeds  away  and  cultivate  thoroughly,  thus 
giving  our  experimental  plant  an  added  advantage. 
The  plant  probably  takes  up  water  at  this  period 
through  the  cut  end  of  the  stem,  and  as  there  is  just 
as  much  water  in  skim-milk  as  in  whole  milk  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  result  could  not  be 
obtained.  Stems  take  up  water  as  shown  iu  a  simple 
experiment  we  use  in  school.  A  tomato  stem  is  cut 
and  allowed  to  wilt.  A  jar  is  filled  with  water  and 
the  tomato  stem  placed  in  it.  Then  the  stem  is  cut 
below*  the  surface  of  the  water,  aud  it  begins  to 
revive  immediately,  showing  water  enters  the  stem 
rapidly. 

These  vine  crops  are  long-season  vegetables,  and 
should  be  started  very  early  for  best  results.  At 
first  plenty  of  nitrogenous  food,  such  as  barnyard 


manure,  should  he  furnished  to  insure  a  rapid 
growth.  As  the  fruit  begins  to  set  this  should  be 
stopped,  as  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  later  stages 
causes  vine  growth  instead  of  fruit  development. 
When  growing  vegetables  for  show  purposes  we  used 
to  keep  a  barrel  of  manure  water  at  baud  and  give 
the  plants  a  liberal  application  twice  weekly.  In 
this  way  large  fruits  of  excellent  quality  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  mixture  was  prepared  by  placing  a  two- 
bushel  sack  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  in  a  barrel 
of  water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  two  or  three  days 
before  using.  The  same  results  can  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  nitrate  of  soda  in  water  and  soaking  the 
ground  around  the  plants.  Care  should  he  taken  not 
to  sprinkle  the  leaves,  as  the  solution  will  burn. 
Applications  should  not  be  made  in  the  dry  state, 
as  the  roots  are  often  burned,  especially  in  dry 
weather.  These  are  probably  better  methods  of 
growing  show  specimens  than  ••skim-milk'’  mix¬ 
tures  ofteu  referred  to  iu  stories  about  big  squashes. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


The  Fruit  From  Line  Trees 


WE  begin  to  have  mauy  questions 
about  the  ownership  of  a  tree 
growing  on  or  near  the  line  between 
the  farms  or  gardens.  We  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question  mauy  times  before, 
but  doubtless  this  new  crop  is  from 
new  subscribers.  The  tree  is  a  part  of 
the  real  estate,  and  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  from  whieh  it  starts. 
The  fruit  goes  with  the  tree,  as  a  part 
of  it.  Even  where  the  branches  grow 
over  the  line  and  shade  auother  man's 
property,  the  latter  has  no  right  “to  the 
fruit  which  haugs  over  his  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  tree  has  no  right 
to  go  on  the  adjoining  land  to  pick  the  fruit.  He  is 
liable  for  trespass  if  he  does  this  without  permission. 
He  may  climb  into  the  tree  and  reach  over  for  the 
fruit,  but  he  has  no  legal  right  to  o  ou  the 
other  land.  If  the  owner  of  adjoining  land  can 
prove  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  shade  or 
otherwise  injure  his  property,  he  may  protect  him¬ 
self  by  cutting  off  the  limbs  up  to  bis  line,  but  he 
must  not  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the  tree 
seriously.  Our  advice  in  such  a  case  is  to  notify  the 
owner  of  the  tree  in  writing  that  it  is  causing 
damage,  and  ask  him  to  agree  to  trim  it  fairly.  He 
will  usually  do  it,  and  thus  avoid  a  quarrel.  We 
think  a  neighborhood  quarrel  is  as  much  to  be 
avoided  as  a  contagious  disease! 


catiug  drink.  Under  our  present  laws 
a  farmer  would  take  considerable 
chances  in  putting  this  raw  cider  into 
bottles  and  holding  it  one  mouth  or 
more.  The  safe  way  to  handle  this 
product  is  to  pasteurize  the  cider  and 
bottle  it  while  hot.  Such  cider  will 
keep  sweet  indefinitely.  As  we  know 
from  observation,  it  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
develop  alcohol.  We  think  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  in  the  future  for 
this  pasteurized  apple  juice,  and  this 
method  of  handling  the  product  seems 
to  be  the  best  outlook  at  present  for 
the  cider  manufacturer.  A  practical 
machine  at  reasonable  price  has  now 
beeu  devised  for  treating  the  apple 
juice,  and  we  think  it  likely  that  the 
future  will  see  such  a  demand  for  this 
product  that  there  will  be  a  greater  profit  than  ever 
in  the  handling  of  culls  and  small-sized  fruit 


Raising  Pumpkins  on  Milk 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  make  Hubbard 
squashes  grow  by  feeding  them  milk?  Will  they  do  it 
u  skim-milk  V  llow  much  will  it  take,  when  should  I 
begin  and. how  long  continue  the  operation?  I  want  to 
try  the  milk  on  one  to  see  the  results.  The  fourth  leaf 
is  just  coming  along  well  now.  A.  M.  P. 

Connecticut. 

BOTH  squash  and  pumpkins  are  said  to  increase 
in  size  by  feeding  them  milk.  The  method 
pursued  is  as  follows:  After  a  fruit  is  set  the  grow¬ 
ing  eud  is  cut  off  and  the  end  of  the  stem  dipped  in 
milk.  The  fruit  certainly  increases  in  size,  according 
to  experiments  tried,  but  is  coarse  and  unfit  for  food, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  milk  is  the  cause  of 
the  increase,  as  certain  other  factors  are  present.  A 
squash  oau  be  made  to  increase  in  size  by  using 
exactly  the  same  method  and  substituting  water,  and 
as  milk  is  S7  per  cent  water  this  if  anything  makes 
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\Vhat  Soil  for  Apple  Orchards? 

(Continued  from  page  11S0) 
we  grow  the  trees  and  can  handle  them 
as  we  wish  we  find  a  tree  six  to  10  feet 
tall  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
the  best  size  to  plant.  On  such  a  tree 
we  can  leave  the  branches  to  form  the 
head  and  have  them  make  a  good  growth 
the  first  season.  I  believe  Delicious  will 
be  good  for  our  locality,  although  I  have 
never  eaten  a  really  good  specimen.  All 
I  have  seen  were  too  ripe  for  good  quality. 

Winter  Banana. — We  do  not  grow 
Winter  Banana,  and  do  not  plan  to  plant 
any:  It  is  a  white  apple,  and  must  sell 
about  the  same  as  the  similar  varieties — 
Gideon  and  Maiden  Blush.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  that  it  is  about  the 
same  quality  as  these  two,  and  if  so  I  do 
not  want  to  try  to  eat  it.  I  much  prefer 
a  Ben  Davis — any  Ben  Davis — to  the 
best  Maiden  Blush  I  have  tasted.  I 
once  made  the  mistake  of  putting  half  a 
bushel  of  these  apples  in  the  cellar.  I 
think  three  or  four  of  them  were  tasted, 
but  the  rest  were  thrown  out  in  the 
Spring.  I  do  not  believe  Borne  Beauty  is 
as  good  an  apple  for  fancy  trade  as  Bald¬ 
win  in  parte  of  New  York  where  Baldwin 
does  not  winter-kill.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  the  apple-growing  section 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  They 
must  be  applied  with  caution  to  any  other 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  advice  which 
is  best  for  other  places  may  not  have  any 
value  here.  We  see  growers  spoiling  their 
orchards  by  pruning  them  in  a  manner 
which  is  all  right  for  a  region  of  high 
wind,  bright  sun  and  small  rainfall  such 
as  is  found  in  apple-growing  sections  of 
the  West.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


An  Ohio  Veteran  Gardener 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — 1  have  been 
wondering  whether  a  succession  of  bril¬ 
liant  flower  shows  would  be  accepted  as  an 
asset,  but  this  uncertainty  has  been  dis¬ 
pelled.  for  on  May  28  I  sold  from  about 
350  sq.  ft.  of  ground  625  sprays  (or 
stems)  of  lily  of  the  valley  for  $25.  They 
grew  under  the  dense  shade  of  some  large 
spruce  and  pine  trees  planted  53  years 
ago.  the  valley  being  planted  half  a  dozen 
years  later,  occupying  perhaps  one  foot 
of  ground,  and  spreading  at  will  ever 
since.  They  are  so  thick  in  places  as  to 
have  crowded  out  their  ability  to  bloom, 
and  I  never  wTas  more  surprised  than 
when  I  harvested  this  unexpected  crop. 
As  a  matter  of  educational  interest.  I 
might  sav  that  this  flower,  as  a  rule, 
when  grown  out  of  doors,  is  nearly  un¬ 
salable,  as  the  stems  are  short  and  the 
individual  florets  skimp  and  few.  .Green¬ 
house  “valley”  is  from  eight  to  nine 
inches  lone,  with  well-furnished  heads  of 
eight  or  nine  individual  flowers.  I  sorted 
very  carefully,  making^  350  sprays  seven 
to  nine  inches  long.  175  six  to  seven,  and 
two  bunches  of  50  each_of  culls,  the  others 
being  in  bunches  of  25,  wrapped  with  a 
short  piece  of  old  calico  and  tied  with  a 
string.  This  care  in  sorting  and  tying 
in  counted  bunches  helped  greatly  in  sell¬ 
ing.  as  the  buying  florist  could  see  at  a 
glance  what  was  offered  him.  My  price 
to  him  was  6c  for  the  best,  4c  for  the 
seconds  and  lc  for  the  culls.  The  culls 
were  good  heads  which  broke  in  pulling. 

Improving  the  Crop. — When  a  valley 
flower  stem  has  matured  it  parts  at  the 
root,  hut  if  immature  breaks  higher  up. 
My  price  totaled  $29.  but  when  the  florist 
offered  to  take  the  lot  at  $25  I  yielded 
gracefully  and  accepted.  I  prepared  a 
place  last  Fall  to  plant  the  entire  lot, 
separating  them  so  as  to  give  each  at 
least  30  square  inches  of  room,  but  I  had 
so  much  valuable  late  fruit  to  gather  and 
market  that  I  did  not  get  to  it.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  my  readers  have  little  crowded 
beds  of  this  plant,  and  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  will  show  that  I  am  right  when  I 
say  mair*  square  feet  of  my  plantation 
have  from  15  to  20  plants  each.  I  must 
have  more  than  4.000  plants.  My  tenant 
harvests  the  fruit  this  Fall,  so  if  my 
health  holds  out  I  hope  to  have  a  bed 
worth  while.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  present  conditions, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  elbow  room 
for  each  plant.  I  dug  a  few  last  Fall  to 
judge  of  conditions,  and  concluded  that 
they  might  be  sorted  into  three  grades. 
The  first  should  all  bloom ;  the  seconds 
partly  and  the  littlest  not  at  all.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  mulch  will  be  pine  shat¬ 
ters.  with  a  screen  of  evergreen  boughs 
on  slats  a  foot  or  more  above.  It  is 
possible  that  small  evergreen  boughs 
stuck  in  the  ground  like  pea  brush  might 
be  better,  as  this  would  admit  snow  and 
prevent  quick  thawing,  and  consequent 
heaving  of  the  soil.  The  half-busliel 
basket  of  purity  and  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  was  a  wonderful  and  an  unusual 
sight,  and  most  all  of  the  20  employes 
dropped  work  to  wonder  and  admire. 

Double  Lilac. — I  had  another  sur¬ 
prise.  I  gathered  about  50  trusses  from 
three  double  lilac  bushes.  The  colors 
were  white  blue  and  pale  rose.  My 
double  purple  took  a  rest  this  year.  These 
tresses  of  bloom  filled  a  bushel  crate.  An¬ 
other  crate  was  filled  with  nearly  100 
Persian  and  single  white  lilac.  The 
trusses  were  small  and  past  their  best, 
so  when  I  was  offered  $5  for  the  lot  I 
accepted  it.  I  have  sold  10c  worth  of  pie¬ 
plant,  so  sales  to  date  amount  $32.06. 
There  will  be  another  pulling  of  pieplant 
larger  than  the  first.  This  little  patch 
shows  the  largest  leaves  and  stalks  I  have 
ever  seen.  Last  night  one  of  the  leaves 
measured  24  in.  across.  This  morning, 
after  a  little  thunder  shower,  it  measures 
28  in. 


Disappointing  Cherries. — An  untime¬ 
ly  frost  killed  my  sweet  cherries,  from 
which  I  hoped  to  gather  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  worth,  and  also  all  straw¬ 
berries  in  bloom ;  but  I  think  there  are 
enough  left  to  make  a  crop.  My  two 
apple  trees  bloomed  nicely,  but  the 
canker-worms  are  stripping  the  trees,  so 
the  30  or  more  bushels  of  apples  will  be 
a  minus  quantity.  Yesterday  morning  a 
neighbor’s  cow  was  grazing  in  my  straw¬ 
berries.  and  an  hour  later  a  big  hickory 
tree  in  a  neighbor’s  woods  was  felled  on 
them,  whipping  down  a  square  rod  or 
more.  I  have  my  disappointments,  you 
will  see. 

Gathering  Lilac. — Speaking  of  lilacs, 
a  girl  at  the  florist’s  gave  me  a  pointer. 
The  flowers  should  be  picked  just  before 
they  are  ready  to  open.  In  this  shape 
the  florist  can  keep  them  in  the  ice  chest 
for  two  weeks,  if  necessary,  and  then 
bring  them  into  warmth  and  have  them 
blossom  out  finely.  In  looking  over  the 
lilac  situation  I  visited  the  old  lilac  clump 
on  the  edge  of  the  wide  lawn,  and  found 
the  young  ladies  had  broken  off  a  stem 
as  big  as  my  Wrist,  and  thus  secured 
flowers  which  grew  about  18  feet  high. 

Ohio.  L.  B.  PIERCE. 
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Any  reader  who  has  not  received  the 
1919  Bubal  New-Yorker  index,  and  de¬ 
sires  a  copy,  will  be  supplied  by  writing 
The  Bubal  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York. 


As  A  Table  Drink 

Postum  Cereal 

meets  every  requirement ! 

The  flavor,  much  like  superior 
coffee,  always  pleases;  and  when 
health  and  economy  are  con¬ 
sidered,  this  wholesome  beverage 
fits  every  need. 

Boil  Postum  Cereal  fully  15 
minutes,  after  boiling  begins  —  or 
if  you  prefer  a  quickly  prepared 
drink,  buy  the  newer  form  — 
Instant  Postum,  which  is  made 
instantly  in  the  cup. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 


give  a  crop  of  finest  berries  from  two  to  ten  months  from  planting — -the  Ever¬ 
bearing  varieties  in  two  months;  the  others  the  following  June.  Dimes  paid  for 
them  quickly  turn  to  dollars ;  dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds  adapted  to  all  soils, 
ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  including  the  invaluable  Van  Fleet  Hybrids  and 
the  best  Everbearing  varieties.  Sure  to  live  and  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
culture,  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It  is  F  B  E  E  . 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  1 62  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Specialist  for  forty-two  years 

■  ■■■  ■  i.i  ■ 


BUG  DEATH 

Cleans  out  insect  pests  in  short  order 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  SAFETY 

to  tree,  plant  and  vine;  to  bees,  birds,  etc. 

NO  PARIS  GREEN  or  ARSENIC 

in  its  make-up 

BUG  DEATH  increases  yield. 
On  market  for  years.  Thorough¬ 
ly  reliable.  Testimonials  by  the 
hundreds.  Your  dealer  sells  it— 
or  write  u«.  Booklet  on  request. 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 

iB  ideitl  for  fruit  trees. 

DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Leominster,  Mass. 


COMTEK 


If  your  Alfalfa  does  not  winter-kill,  the  liny 
crop  is  produced  at  a  comparatively  low  cost, 
oven  though  the  price  of  the  seed  is  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  strains. 

List  year  was  an  unusually  sevoro  one  on 
Alfalfa,  but  we  had  no  complaint  of  our 
GENUINE  GRIMM  killing. 

| Ye  should  like  to  send  Quotations  and 
Scott's  Field  Seed  Hook 

0.  M.  SCOTT  8  SONS  CO.,  384  Main  St  .  Marysville.  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
We  grow  leading  varieties.  C.lBBAGK — Price,  per  100 — 
30c.  I  per  f>00— 00c.  5  per  1 ,000— $  1 .50.  Lots  of  5.000  or  more 
— $1 .2*  por  1.000.  (Mil  LI  FLOW  ER— per  10O— 65c.i  per  500— 
$2.50:  per  1,000— $4.  TOM* TO— per  100 — 40c. ;  per  500—  $1; 
per  1,000— $1.76.  Lots  of  5.000  or  more— $1.50.  Send  for 
prepaid  Parcel  Post  prices  on  all  kinds  of  plants. 

O.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.J. 


abbage  Plants 


Danish  Ball 
Head,  Flat 
Dutch  and 

leading  varieties,  $3 per  1,000;  10,000  for  #10.00. 
cry  riant h,  leading  varieties,  per  1.000. 

C.  SCHMIDT,  151USTOL,  PA. 

■  Sale- 500,000  Gabbage, 


,AXTS.  Catalogue  free. 


u  r  . .  Cnulltlower 

MICHAEL  N.  BORGO.  Vineland.  N.J. 


Tliia  well  known  cover  crop 
will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Ask  for  sample  ami  quotations. 
Can  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer 
sowing,  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Slraol  •  Marysville,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWERING  PUNTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  TOMATO, 
SWEET  POTATO.  BEET.  EGG,  PEPPER.  LETTUCE.  ONION, 
KALE.  KOHL  RABI.  PARSLEY,  A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S,  RHUBARB. 
PANSY.  ASTER,  SALVIA,  ROSE  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Good  Gronnd.  N.  Y. 


CnpPIM  Let  me  help  you  secure  the  besl  ci 
VILUIhL  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT,  GRAPE  plants,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


Cabbnge  und  Celery,  6.  H.  II  loach. 
Ing.  White  Plume  and  Whiter 
Queen,  26c  per  dor.  :  50o  per  100;  500 — 
$2:  $3  per  1,000.  Cabbage.  $2.60.  per 
1,000,  1’ost  Paid.  List  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  »  SON,  Hsrtly.  Oelswsre 


ASTER  and  PANSY  PLANTS 

Late  Branching  Aster  and  Largo  Flowering  Pansy 
plants,  Si. 60  hundred  ;  S7.75  thousand. 

HA  lilt V  L.  SQU1KES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


n.LL.„.  ,un  —  PLANTS  for  Late  Planting 
u3DD3g6  AND  I  omsto  1,000, $2.25;5,000.  $10:  10.000.  $ih. 
Guarantee  stocky  plants  and  satisfactory  delivery  <  '.-ish. 
Prepaid.  COMMERCIAL  PLANT  GROWERS,  New  Bohemia,  Viiginia 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

$6.60  Bush.;  10-hush,  lots,  $6  Bush.  High  grad<v-high  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON.  Inc.,  Sosdsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 


For  Sale 


MILK  IJOTTLKS  AND  CANS. 
OaNKIKI.U  DaIKY  SUITLY  CO.,  KINGSTON,  N.Y 


My-k-fO  Be  ready  for  the  haying  season 
WW  11  j'  INIUR  •  by  purchasing  your  “Hoists 
early,  as  deliveriea  will  be  clow.  We  are  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  our  time  to  this  particular  line,  anu  can 
take  eare  of  your  needs.  Write  for  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

11-13  STATE  STREET,  -  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Distributors 
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Healthy 
Vegetables 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  that  you  rid 
your  seeds  and  soil  of  infection 
before  planting  by  using 

FORWUPeffyDE 

■ Farmer’s  Trfena 

Prevents  potato  scab  and  black-leg 
diseases  that  attack  beets  and  other 
vegetables.  Guards  against  onion  rot, 
smut  and  smudges  and  cucumber  root 
rot.  Prevents  mould  in  celery  and 
lettuce,  parsnips  and  other  covered 
seeds  when  applied  to  the  beds  before 
planting.  Buy  Formaldehyde — of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works’  Lab¬ 
oratories — at  your  dealer.  Big  book 
giving  full  directions  for  scientific  seed 
treatment,  free  upon  request. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 


709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


I 


For 
Every 
Farm  Use 

*  Plowing,  Disking,  Pulver- 
yf1  izing  and  Harrowing,  Miscel- 
**  laneous  Belt  Work,  Shelling, 
Shredding,  Feed  Grinding,  Hauling, 
Harvesting, Threshing,  Binding,  Baling, 
Planting,  and  Seeding,  Stump  Pulling, 
Sawing  Wood,  Ensilage  Cutting  and 
Silo  Filling. 


FRIOOu  Dot*TRICK 

Saves  Labor  and  Time 
Is  Durable  and  Efficient 

Write  for  Catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


ALBA  MARL 

Nature’s  Soil  Remedy 

,  High  in  calcium  carbonate,  readily 
:  soluble  and  quickly  available  to  neu¬ 
tralize  acid,  aid  humus  decomposition 
and  increase  crop  yield. 

IN  BULK,  PAPER  SACKS  OR 
j  BURLAP  BAGS.  LOW  IN  PRICE. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  details 

\  ALBA  MARL  LIME  COMPANY 

Charles  Town,  Jefferson  Co..  W*Va. 

I _ _ _ _ 


w  ^0**^  Tells  how  to  make  hundreds 
of  household  mid  motor  repairs 
permanently ,  quieklv  ami  as  easily 
Applied  as  putty.  Write  for  free  Booklet  “R'\ 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

will  nave  you  dollars.  C  oz.  cans, 

'We.  1  lb.  cans,  &0e.  at  Hardware  ^ 

and  General  Stores.  By  mail  add 

for  postage.  *  „ 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  Cily.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


WAerj  you  write  advertisers  met 

the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  7 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square deal." 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

We  have  the  advantage  of  our  North¬ 
ern  friends’  in  getting  the  bloom  on  beds 
|  of  Salvia  splendens  for  a  longer  period. 

!  Usually  the  scarlet  sage  begins  to  bloom 
j  the  first  week  in  June,  and  is  a  blaze  of 
bloom  till  frost.  This  Spring  they  did 
not  show  bloom  till  .Tune  20.  and  are  now 
not  yet  in  full  beauty.  I  have  for  years 
been  saving  seed  from  the  earliest  blooms, 
and  from  dwarf  bushy  plants,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  Salvias  are  unequaled  when 
I  see  the  long-legged  plants  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  beds  around  me.  It  is  great-  fun 
breeding  something  better  than  others 
have. 

We  need  to  excel  in  something,  for  we 
cannot  make  beds  of  the  zonal  geraniums 
that  bed  out  so  beautifully  in  the  North. 
In  our  hot.  sandy  soil  the  geraniums  sim¬ 
ply  drop  their  leaves  and  bloom  little, 
only  living  in  a  discreditable  condition. 
So  we  bed  the  Salvia  and  the  everbloom- 
ing  Begonias  and  Cannas.  and  we  put  our 
Caunas  against  anyone’s  else.  I  have 
the  best  of  the  varieties  in  the  catalogues 
and  hundreds  of  my  own  seedlings  an¬ 
nually.  Then  in  the  Fall  any  seedlings 
that  are  of  no  special  merit  are  left  out 
to  die.  Sometimes  when  the  Winter  is 
mild  they  do  not  die,  and  shoot  into 
growth  where  not  wanted. 

I  had  this  Spring  a  sample  of  the  need 
for  a  dormant  season  to  plants.  In  a 
row  of  seedling  Caunas  last  Fall  was 
one  with  promising  foliage,  which  had  not 
bloomed.  I  feared  that  it  had  not  made 
a  rhizome  strong  enough  to  winter  dry, 
so  I  potted  it  and  kept  it  growing  all 
Winter.  This  Spring  is  was  planted  out 
aloug  with  the  dry  rhizomes  of  the  best 
seedlings,  and  though  the  top  was  over 
a  foot  high,  it  has  not  seemed  to  have  the 
vigor  of  the  Winter  rest,  for  the  dry  roots 
have  beaten  it  in  growth  and  are  now 
(June  24)  making  flower  buds.  So  far 
as  bronze  foliage  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  more  striking  foliage 
than  that  of  King  Humbert,  but  what  I 
am  trying  for  is  a  plant  with  King  Hum¬ 
bert  foliage  and  different  colored  flowers 
of  similar  size,  and  held  above  the  foliage 
as  well  as  King  Humbert.  The  Yellow 
King  Humbert  is  a  poor  tiling,  and  why 
named  King  Humbert  it  is  hard  to  say. 
for  it  has  very  common  green  foliage,  not 
at  all  striking,  and  fairly  good  flowers  of 
orange  color,  spotted  and  splashed  with 
red.  If  anyone  buys  the  so-called  Yellow 
Kiug  Humbert  expecting  to  find  plant  or 
bloom  at  all  resembling  the  King  Hum¬ 
bert.  he  will  be  disappointed. 

Fiery  Cross  Cauna,  a  seedling  from 
Firebird,  is  no  advance  on  Firebird.  It 
makes  a  longer  head  of  bloom,  with  flow¬ 
ers  very  like  Firebird,  but  the  flower  head 
is  borne  on  a  stalk  too  slender  to  hold  it 
erect,  and  it  hangs  over,  and  that  spoils 
any  Canna.  In  pink  Cannas,  llungaria  ! 
leads,  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  fine  pink 
Caunas,  such  as  Mrs.  Cotvard,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  and  others. 

Panama,  as  1  have  it.  differs  from  the 
descriptions  in  the  catalogue.  What  I 
have  as  Panama  is  bright  piuk  with  a 
canary-colored  border,  somewhat  similar 
to  Venus,  but  a  tall  plant  with  flower 
head  thrown  well  above  the  foliage.  I 
keep  it  marked  Panama  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  but  Panama,  if  the  cata¬ 
logues  are  right,  is  chestnut  red.  Mine  is 
very  handsome,  however,  and  more  like 
City  of  Portland. 

The  finest  white  yet  is  Eureka,  but  I 
hope  yet.  to  beat  it.  A  neighbor  who  is  a 
Dahlia  specialist,  and  has  produced  many  | 
of  the  finest  sorts  now  catalogued,  ba¬ 
the  same  experience  that  I  have.  People 
want  to  buy  li is  seedlings  when  they  see 
them  in  the  field,  and  people  want  to  buy 
my  seedling  Caunas.  But  they  are  not 
for  sale.  I  am  simply  trying  to  produce 
new  forms  of  beauty.  w.  F.  massfy. 


Registering  a  Farm  Name 

Is  there  any  New  York  State  registry 
of  the  name  of  my  farm  which  will  debar 
unscrupulous  outsiders  from  affixing  said 
farm  name  on  the  products  of  their  farms 
to  mislead  the  public?  Is  it  a  case  where 
nu  application  should  be  made  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  at  Washington  for  a  registered 
trade  mark ?  Is  this  latter  mode  expen¬ 
sive?  H.  II.  S. 

Our  advice  is  to  send  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  at  Washington  and  get 
full  particulars  about  a  copyright  of  the 
farm  name.  Secure  such  a  copyright  aud 
have  it  registered  at  the  county  clerk’s 
office.  That  will  give  you  legal  protec¬ 
tion.  and  ths  expense  will  be  small. 
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Made 


three  things 


© 


Looks — Protection — Lastingness 


You  can’t  tell  by  looking 
into  a  can  of  paint,  how  it’s 
going  to  look  when  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  done.  Neither  can  you 
tell  whether  it  will  protect 
your  building  the  way  you 
want  it  protected.  And  surely 
you  can’t  tell  whether  it  will 
have  lastingness. 

There  is  only  one  way  to 
tell  about  any  of  the  three; 
and  that  way  is  by  a  paint’s 
reputation.  Lowe  Brothers 


have  a  reputation  for  making 
paints  of  the  highest  quality. 
It’s  like  buying  Gold  Medal 
Flour — you  know  it’s  good, 
because  it  always  has  been 
good.  With  exactly  the  same 
confidence  you  can  buy  any 
paint  or  varnish  Lowe  Broth¬ 
ers  make.  They  are  sold  by  the 
one  leading  dealer  in  each  town. 

Send  for  circular  —  “Figure 
Your  Paint  Cost  with  a  Brush 
— Not  a  Pencil.” 


^  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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Keen  Kutter  Farming  Tools 
for  Real  Farm  Work 

Keen  Kutter  Farming  Tools 
are  just  the  kind  of  tools  that 
warm  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  uses  them. 

Fifty  years  of  actual  study  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
make  them  better  than  any  other 
line  of  farming  tools  on  earth. 

Perfectly  grained,  hand  picked 
bandies  and  finely  tempered  steels 
are  both  fashioned  to  make  Keen 
Kutter  Tools  look  well,  serve 
better  and  last  longer. 

The  Keen  Kutter  zig  zag  tang, 
welds  the  handle  to  metal  so  firmly 
that  Keen  Kutter  handles  can 
never  come  loose. 

Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  is  the  broad  Keen  Kutter 
guarantee. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company 

'The  recollection  of 
QUALITY  remains 
long  after  the  PRICE 
is  forgotten’' . 

— E.  C.  Simmons 
TT-.de  Mark  Registered. 


No.  A. 
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SPREADERS 


Manure  Is  Valuable 

— Use  A  Spreader 


A  LARGE  part  of  the  value  of  manure  is  lost  because  of  improper 
handling.  Manure  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  more  than  a 
day  or  two  begins  to  lose  rapidly  in  fertility  elements ;  and  manure  that 
is  improperly  spread  loses  much  of  its  value  to  the  farmer. 


The  only  way  to  overcome  this — to  put  back  into  the  soil  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  your  crops  take  from  it — to  save  the  cost  of  expensive 
fertilizers — to  reduce  the  time  and  labor  required  in  spreading — is  to 
use  a  manure  spreader. 


Famous  Ohio  Spreaders  are  backed  by  forty  years  of  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  are  made  by  one  of  the  oldest  farm  implement 
companies  in  America, 


Y our  dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
the  many  points  which  make  Famous 
Ohio  the  truly  built-to-last  spreaders. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  they  are  the 
best  for  you  to  buy. 

Made  in  two  styles — Bellevue  No.  10 
and  Ohio  No.  1 5. 

Transfer  stocks  at  convenient 
points  insure  prompt  delivery 


The  Famous 
OHIO  Line 

Cultivators,  Listers, 

Disc  Harrows,  Lever  Harrows 
Corn  and  Cotton  Planters, 
Pulverizers,  Clod  Crushers, 
Spreaders,  Hay  Presses, 
One-Horse  Cultivators, 

Shovel  Plows, 

Garden  Cultivators, 

Steel 


The  OHIO  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


c 


This  Famous 

SOON  PAYS 


Whether  you  are  a  large  or  a  small  grain  raiser,  here  is  just  the 
outfit  that  will  make  you  independent  of  all  the  threshing  drawbacks  that 
spoil  your  profits  and  your  temper. 

Clean  grain  and  ALL  of  it,  without  operating  breakdowns — that  is  the  platform  of 
tne  Gray  Individual  Thresher.  On  the  best  farms  throughout  the  country,  as  well  ai 

v  0,1  numerous  Agricultural  Experiment  Farms  and  at  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

\  Gray  quality  and  Gray  performance  are  proven  season  after  scaaon. 


Built  on  perfected  mechanical  lines,  the  Gray  eliminates  every  pound  of  un¬ 
necessary  weight,  yet  is  exceptionally  strong  and  nigged.  Transportation  over 
hilly  country  is  safo  and  easy.  It  is  an  indispensable  machine — under  present- 
day  grain-raising  conditions.  And  it  is 

Not  Expensive  to  Own  and  Run 

Write  for  onr  catalog,  tell  us  how  much  grain  yon  average  and  we’U  gnggost 
a  proper  outfit  and  quote  a  price  that  will  make  you  decide  to  have  a  Gray 
Thresher  this  year. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Box  A-3,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Spring* 


Garden  and  Poultry 

.  . .  ..  —  . - -  - 


Planting  Potato  Sprouts 

Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  set  out 
sprouts  from  potatoes?  Mine  have 
sprouted,  and,  of  course,  these  are  broken 
off  as  we  plant.  I  have  read  of  their 
being  planted,  but  have  no  knowledge  of 
bow  it  should  be  done.  L.  B.  s. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Yes  and  no.  The  ordinary  long  white 
sprouts  which  come  on  potatoes  in  cool, 
moist  cellars  are  worthless  for  planting 
purposes.  They  are  too  soft  or  succulent, 
and  are  without  the  green  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  (chlorophyl)  which  is  necessary  for 
proper  plant  growth.  Short,  stocky 
sprouts  that  are  partly  green  and  have 
roots  started  near  the  base  will  grow  and 
produce  small  potatoes  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  under  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  With  a  hot,  dry  season  no  sprout 
will  live  through.  It  is  not  a  worth¬ 
while  proposition  for  any  commercial 
grower  to  bother  with  the  potato  sprouts. 

T.  H.  T. 


Control  of  the  Radish  Maggot 

On  page  1109  W.  W.  B.  asks  for  a 
remedy  for  the  radish  maggot  which  is 
boring  into  arid  destroying  his  radishes. 
This  maggot  is  the  larvae  of  a  small  fly, 
said  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  fly 
'bat  produces  the  cabbage  root-maggot. 
This  may  be  true,  and  I  am  not  high 
enough  in  entomological  science  to  dis¬ 
pute  it.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  for  the  feeding  habits  of  the  two 
maggots  are  entirely  different;  but  this 
does  not  matter  so  far  as  the  gardener  is 
concerned,  for  both  are  controlled  by  the 
same  remedies.  The  adult  insect  is  a 
small  fly.  much  resembling  the  house-fly, 
but  smaller.  It  deposits  its  eggs,  usually 
upon  the  stem  of  the  plants,  burrowing  a 
short  distance  into  the  soil  in  order  to  do 
so.  These  hatch  in  about  a  week,  the 
time  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
weather,  and  in  the  case  of  the  radish 
maggot,  the  little  worms  burrow  into  the 
root,  thus  forming  irregular  channels  in 
all  directions,  but  immediately  beneath 
the  skin.  The  cabbage  maggot,  on  the 
contrary,  contents  itself  with  cutting  off 
the  feeding  roots  which  radiate  from  the 
main  stem.  The  cabbage  plant  shows  in¬ 
festation  by  wilting  and  drooping  to  the 
ground,  but  the  trouble  with  the  radish 
is  not  easily  discernible  until  the  root  is 
pulled.  The  mechanical  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  consist  of  an  extra  deep  plowing  and 
a  complete  rotation  of  crops.  Also,  in 
small  plantations,  the  beds  are  sometimes 
screened  with  cheesecloth.  The  preven¬ 
tive  method  consists  of  the  placing  of 
some  substance  around  the  plants  that  is 
repulsive  to  the  insects,  and  thus  per¬ 
suading  them  to  emigrate  to  a  neighbor’s 
garden.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
better  than  fine,  dry  sand,  well  moistened 
with  kerosene.  Several  applications  will 
be  necessary  during  the  season.  As  for 
myself.  I  prefer  to  kill  the  maggots.  And 
this  I  do  by  saturating  the  soil  with 
tobacco  water. 

My  method  is  to  steep  a  10-cent  plug 
<>f  tobacco  in  several  waters,  or  until  its 
strength  is  fully  extracted.  Then  I  add 
enough  water  to  make  about  10  gallons 
of  the  decoction.  Then  I  remove  the 
strainer  from  a  watering  pot,  fill  the  can 
with  the  decoction,  and  pour  over  each 
row  in  a  solid  stream,  and  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil 
as  deep  as  the  roots  extend.  Another 
remedy  in  high  favor  among  the  Canadian 
gardeners,  but  which  I  have  not  fried  per¬ 
sonally,  consists  of  corrosive  sublimate  at 
the  rate  of  oue  ounce  dissolved  in  six 
gallons  of  water,  and  still  another  con¬ 
sists  of  an  emulsion  of  one  pint  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  one  pound  of  soap  and  twp 
gallons  of  water,  both  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first.  C.  0.  ormsbee. 


Nut-grass  as  a  Garden  Weed 

Specimen  of  a  weed  sent  you  appeared 
to  some  extent  in  our  half-acre  garden 
two  years  ago.  The  plot  was  plowed  with 
tractor  in  the  Fall  and  disked  very  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  Spring.  This  Spring  it  cov¬ 
ers  a  very  large  part  of  the  area  and 
threatens  adjoining  fields.  How  can  we 
fight  this  pest?  S.  p.  P. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

The  weed  in  question  is  the  yellow  nut- 
grass.  an  extremely  troublesome  member 
of  the  sedge  family.  It  does  not  usually 
spread  in  well-drained  land,  so  that  drain¬ 
ing  is  advised  as  one  method  of  control, 
but  it  often  appears  in  low  cultivated 
ground  that  has  recently  been  drained.  It 
spreads  by  little  tubers  ou.  the  under¬ 
ground  roots,  as  well  as  by  seed.  Frequent 
hoeing  throughout  the  season  is  a  remedy, 
and  where  possible  thick  seeding  with 
clover  or  Timothy.  Fence  rows  and  cor¬ 
ners  should  be  kept  clean.  The  spread  is 
rapid  if  this  plant  is  undisturbed. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

I  have  500  White  Leghorn  chicks  three 
weeks  old,  and  they  seem  to  have  weak 
legs.  I  have  a  double  brooder,  oue  side 
dirt  floor,  and  it  has  never  been  over  90 
degrees  in  the  house.  I  have  been  giving 
roup  remedy  and  white  diarrhoea  remedy 
in  the  drinking  water.  I  have  been  feed- 
in  on  buttermilk,  growing  feed  and  have 
added  a  little  beef  scrap  to  (hat,  also  give 
them  hen  scratch  feed,  as  little  chick  feed 
did  not  fill  them  up.  They  eat  the  feed 


up  clean.  Do  you  think  that  would  cause 
leg  weakness?  The  chicks  that  have 
weak  legs  eat  well.  What  could  I  do  for 
them?  J.  w.  M. 

Virginia. 

Chicks  that  are  long  confined  to  a 
brooder-house  will  develop  leg  weakness, 
no  matter  how  fed.  The  best  preventive 
that  I  know  of  is  to  get  the  chicks  out 
upon  the  ground  as  soon  after  hatching 
as  possible ;  not  later  than  two  weeks  at 
the  furthest.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  needed  for  the  development  of  the 
chick  and  the  maintenance  of  its  vitality 
to  be  found  only  in  contact,  with  the 
earth,  and  earth  brought  to  the  chick  in¬ 
doors  does  not  seem  to  supply  the  need. 
If  a  grass  run  can  be  provided,  this  should 
by  all  means  be  given ;  but  the  chicks 
should  at  least  have  access  to  clean,  un¬ 
contaminated  soil  upon  which  to  run  and 
in  which  to  dig.  and  that  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  they  leave  the  incubator. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Pullets  and  Ducklings 

What  kind  of  mash  should  young 
pullets  three  months  old  be  given? 
We  expect  a  batch  of  young  ducklings  in 
about  a  week  or  so.  How  should  we  keep 
them,  go  about  thorn,  and  feed  them? 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  g.  e. 

Pullets  at  three  months  of  age  should 
have  the  same  mash  given  laying  hens, 
a  good  formula  for  which  is  as  follows : 
Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  eornmeal. 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap. 

If  to  be  kept  in  a  brooder,  these  duck¬ 
lings  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
chilled  or  overheated  and  should  have 
plenty  of  clean,  dry  litter  at  all  times. 
They  should  have  shade,  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  fresh  water  before  them, 
but  not  enough  of  the  water  for  swimming 
purposes  before  they  are  fully  feathered 
at  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  age.  After  36 
hours  they  should  be  fed  four  times  daily, 
and  stale  bread  squeezed  from  sweet  milk 
may  be  used  for  the  first  few  days.  After 
that  a  .mash  similar  to  the  following  is 
suitable':  Two  parts  wheat  bran,  one 
of  middlings,  one  of  eornmeal.  to  which 
five  per  cent  of  sand  or  chick  grit  and 
five  per  cent  of  sifted  beef  scrap  is  added. 
Green  stuff  should  be  added  to  this  mash 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  whole. 
One  breeder  uses  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one-half  part 
middlings,  one  part  eornmeal  and  five  per 
cent  sand.  Cracked  corn  and  wheat  may 
be  fed  after  six  or  seven  weeks.  Over¬ 
feeding  should  be  avoided  and  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  exercise  should  be  af¬ 
forded.  M.  B.  D. 


Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

What  are  the  causes  of  looseness  of 
bowels  in  very  young  chicks?  O.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Looseness  of  the  bowels  in  young  chicks 
may  be  caused  by  digestive  disturbances 
from  improper  conditions  in  brooding; 
overheating,  chilling,  dirt  and  dampness 
in  quarters,  etc. ;  by  disturbances  of  di¬ 
gestion  due  to  improper  feeding,  moldy  or 
otherwise  spoiled  food,  food  containing  an 
excess  of  indigestible  matter,  improperly 
prepared  food,  sloppy  mashes,  excessive 
and  irregular  feeding  or  the  feeding  of 
foods  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
chick,  and.  finally,  by  disease.  Most  se¬ 
rious  of  the  causes  in  the  latter  class  is 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  a  contagious 
germ  disease  introduced  into  the  flock  by 
transmission  through  the  egg  from  in¬ 
fected  breeding  stock  or  by  transmission 
through  contact  with  other  diseased 
chicks,  or  utensils  or  quarters  used  by 
such  chicks.  When  diarrhoea  appears  in 
a  flock  of  voung  chicks,  the  cause  should 
be  looked  for  among  the  first  mentioned. 
Failing  to  find  it  there,  the  presence  of 
white  diarrhoea  should  be  considered  as  a 
possibility  and  an  investigation  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  possible  presence  and  source 
should  be  conducted.  If  present  it  may 
be  expected  to  cause  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  fatalities  within  the  first.  four 
weeks  of  the  chicks’  lives  and  to  seriously 
deplete  the  strength  and  vigor  of  thp  sur¬ 
vivors.  M.  B.  D. 


Creosote  Paint  for  Henhouse 

What  do  you  think  of  painting  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  poultry-house  with  creosote? 
Would  it  he  proof  against  lice  and  mites, 
and  would  it  be  offensive  to  rats?  Would 
it  be  offensive  to  chickens?  G.  C.  c. 

Kansas. 

Painting  or  spraying  the  interior  of  a 
poultry-house  with  creosote  would  cer¬ 
tainly  destroy  all  lice  and  mites  with 
which  the  liquid  came  in  contact,  and  it 
would  make  the  premises  very  unpleasant 
for  them  for  some  time  afterward.  The 
fumes,  however,  would  be  irritating  to  the 
fowls  for  some  little  time,  unless  the 
house  could  be  kept  well  opened.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  rat  would  be  sufficiently  disturbed 
by  the  odor  to  forego  any  trip  that  prom¬ 
ised  him  a  good  meal.  M.  B.  D. 

“Are  you  the  plumber?”  asked  Mrs. 
Cooke.  “Yes.  ma’am.  I’m  the  plumber,  all 
right.”  “Well.”  she  replied,  “I  just  want 
to  caution  you  to  exercise  care  when  do¬ 
ing  your  work.  All  my  floors  are  highly 
polished  and  in  perfect  condition.”  “Oh, 
don’t  worry  about  me  slippin’,  lady. 
I’ve  got  nails  in  me  shoes.” — Everybody  s. 
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About 

Threaded 

Rubber 

Insulation 


This  trade-mark 
ia  branded  in  red  on 
one  3ide  of  the  Still 
Better  Willard  — 
the  only  storage 
battery  with 
Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 


Q.  What  is  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation? 

A.  A  storage  battery  insulating- 
material  made  up  of  rubber 
pierced  with  thousands  of  tiny 

threads. 

Q.  How  does  it  differ  from  oth¬ 
er  battery  insulation? 

A.  Ordinary  insulation  is  wood, 
cut  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets, 
and  is  neither  as  uniform  nor 
as  durable  as  Threaded  Rub¬ 
ber  Insulation. 

Q.  Why  is  insulation  so  impor¬ 
tant? 

A.  Because  battery  life  depends 
largely  on  insulation  and  be¬ 
cause  any  defect  or  weakness 
of  insulation  is  quickly  evi¬ 
denced  by  buckled  plates, 
short  circuits,  failure  of  the 
battery  to  hold  its  charge  and 
so  on. 

Q.  What  has  this  insulation  to 
do  with  battery  shipment? 

A.  The  kind  of  insulation  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  battery  must 
be  kept  wet,  or  can  be  shipped 
in  “bone  dry”  condition.  Wood 
insulation  must  never  be 
allowed  to  dry  out,  hence 
makes  necessary  wet  or  par¬ 
tially  wet  shipment.  With 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
the  battery  can  be  shipped  ab¬ 
solutely  “bone  dry.” 

Q.  Why  is  “bone  dry ’’shipment 
and  stocking  preferable? 


A.  Because  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  chemical  action  in 
the  battery  can  be  entirely 
held  up,  so  that  the  battery 
reaches  the  buyer  in  truly 
brand-new  condition. 

Q.  Why  does  wood  insula¬ 
tion  need  to  be  replaced? 

A.  Because  wood  insulation  being 
soft,  wears  out  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  bat¬ 
tery.  It  is  also  subject  to 
cracking  and  checking,  which, 
if  allowed  to  go  too  far,  serious¬ 
ly  damages  the  battery. 

Q.  Why  does  Threaded  Rub¬ 
ber  Insulation  outlast  the 
battery? 

A.  Because  the  basis  is  hard  rub¬ 
ber  which  resists  wear  and  does 
not  crack  or  check. 

Q.  How  can  I  be  sure  my  bat¬ 
tery  has  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation? 

A.  Look  for  the  red  Thread-Rub¬ 
ber  trade-mark.  It  can  be 
found  only  on  the  Still  Better 
Willard  Battery. 

Q.  How  many  car  and  truck 
manufacturers  have  se¬ 
lected  Threaded  Rubber  In¬ 
sulation? 

A.  136  in  all.  The  complete  list 
is  printed  at  the  right. 

Willard  Service 


STORAOB  4 
BATTERY 


136  Manufacturers  Using 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


Acason 

Madison 

Acme 

Marmon 

All  American 

Menominee 

Allis-Chalmers 

Mercer 

American 

Mercury 

La  France 

Meteor 

Apex 

(Phila.) 

•Apperson 

M  H  C 

Armleder 

’Mitchell 

Atterbury 

Murray 

•Auburn 

McFarlan 

Austin 

‘McLaughlin 

Bacon 

Naooieon 

Bell 

Nash 

Belmont 

Nelson 

Bessemer 

Nelson  3s 

Betz 

LeMoon 

Biddle 

Noble 

Brockway 

North  way 

Buffalo 

Ogren 

•Buick 

Old  Hickory 

Cannonball 

•Olds 

Capitol 

Oneida 

•Case 

Oshkosh 

•Chevrolet 

•Paige 

Clydesdale 

Parker 

Cole 

Peerless 

Collier 

Peugeot 

Colonial 

Phianna 

Comet 

Pierce -Arrow 

Commerce 

Premier 

Commodore 

Preston 

Cunningham 

Ranier 

Daniels 

‘Reo 

Dart 

Republic 

Dependable 

ReVere 

Diamond  T 

Riddle 

Dixie  Flyer 

Robinson 

Dodge 

R  3s  V 

Dorris 

Knight 

Fargo 

Rowe 

Fergus 

Sandow 

Ferris 

Sayers 

F  W  D 

Seagrava 

Franklin 

Selden 

Fulton 

Service 

Garford 

Shelby 

G  M  C 

Signal 

Giant 

Singer 

Glide 

Southern 

Great  Western 

Standard  8 

Hahn 

Standard 

H  C  S 

Stanlev 

Hurlburt 

Studebaker 

Hawkeye 

Stutz 

Haynes 

Sunbeam 

Henney 

Tarkington 

Highway 

Tiffin 

Holmes 

Titan 

Holt 

Tow  Motor 

Hupmobile 

Transport 

Indiana 

Traylor 

International 

Ultimate 

(I  H  C) 

Velie 

•Kissel 

Vulcan 

Koehler 

Ward  La  Franca 

Lancia 

White 

Lexington 

Wilson 

•Liberty 

Winthcr 

Luveme 

Win  ton 

Wolverine 

*b'or  Export 

Bi 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Cloth-covered  Sashes.- — I  have  had 
excellent  success  with  the  cloth-covered 
sashes  used  on  my  cold  frames,  and  doubt 
if  I  shall  buy  any  more  glass,  at  least 
while  present  prices  prevail.  I  expect  to 
use  the  cold  frames  right  through  the 
Summer,  for  I  find  them  the  best  places 
for  growing  certain  vegetables,  especially 
lettuce,  even  in  midsummer.  All  kinds 
of  lettuce,  including  the  cos  varieties, 
seem  to  thrive  especially  well  in  a  frame, 
probably  because  the  boards  break  the 
hot  winds  and  also  because  it  can  be 
watered  readily. 

Insect  Pests. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
with  all  the  garden  planting  being  done 
adequate  measures  will  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  growing  vegetables  from  insect 

})ests.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  big 
oss,  because  no  matter  how  enthusiastic 
amateurs  are  in  the  Spring,  they  often 
lose  their  interest  when  they  have  to  fight 
potato  bugs,  striped  beetles  and  cut¬ 
worms.  Cutworms  are  among  the  most 
aggravating  of  all  garden  pests,  because 
of  their  nefarious  habit  of  working  at 
night.  They  don’t  bother  me  much  in 
the  matter  of  started  plants  which  I  set 
out.  because  these  plants  are  in  paper 
pots  and  are  planted  pots  and  all,  the 
sides  serving  as  a  protection  until  the 
paper  rots  away,  by  which  time  the  plants 
are  too  old  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  worms. 
Another  plan  which  can  be  followed  when 
buying  plants  is  to  wrap  the  stems  in 
paper.  Still  another  scheme,  and  one 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  large 
garden,  is  to  get  together  a  number  of 
old  gunnysacks  and  place  them  over  the 
plants  where  the  cutworms  have  begun 
to  work.  The  next  morning  many  of  the 
worms  will  be  found  on  top  of  the  ground 
under  these  sacks,  and  can  readily  be 
destroyed.  This  is  similar  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  trapping  the  squash  bugs, 
tend  works  equally  well. 

Spraying  and  Dusting.  — •  When  it 
comes  to  fighting  potato  bugs  I  person¬ 
ally  prefer  dry  sprays.  I  can  put  on  a 
combination  or  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  in  powder  form  very  read¬ 
ily  with  a  dusting  gun,  and  with  less 
labor  than  when  liquid  sprays  are  used. 
If  one  doesn’t  happen  to  have  dusting 
gun.  a  cheesecloth  bag  will  make  a  fair 
substitute.  Where  there  is  a  large  plant¬ 
ing  of  potatoes,  an  effective  metfiod  is  to 
use  a  flour  sack  which  you  can  carry  in 
one  hand  while  you  beat  it  with  a  stick 
held  in  the  other  as  you  walk  along  the 
rows.  In  any  event,  the  plan  of  using 
a  watering  can  for  spraying  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  be  discouraged. 
Poisons,  and  more  especially  fungicides 
of  all  kinds,  should  be  applied  in  spray 
form,  if  liquids  are  used,  and  you  can’t 
get  much  of  a  spray  with  a  watering  can. 
Many  kinds  of  spray  pumps  are  on  the 
market,  but  I  think  none  is  better  than 
the  common  knapsack  spray,  by  means 
of  which  all  the  garden  crops,  as  well  as 
the  berry  bushes  and  the  smaller  trees, 
can  be  reached.  After  all,  though,  the 
plan  of  using  dry  sprays  commends  itself 
to  every  garden-maker  who  has  but  little 
time  at  his  disposal.  They  can  be  used 
for  every  pest  or  plant  disease  which 
liquid  sprays  will  reach,  except  aphides. 
The  one  effective  way  to  deal  with  these 
pests  is  to  use  a  material  which  closes 
the  pores  and  smothers  them  to  death. 
Kerosene  emulsion  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  most  common  rem.edy  now 
is  some  form  of  nicotine.  Truth  to  tell, 
though,  on  some  occasions  when  plant 
lice  have  been  very  thick  on  potatoes, 
the  kerosense  emulsion  has  seemed  to 
work  rather  better  than  the  tobacco  solu¬ 
tion. 


somest  variety  of  all  is  Pallida  Dalmatica. 
Another  Iris  which  is  not  quite  so  well 
known,  but  which  blooms  only  a  little 
later  and  is  remarkably  handsome,  is  the 
Siberian  Iris.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
finest  plants  in  my  garden,  and  as  it  keeps 
on  spreading  it  makes  an  increasingly 
beautiful  display  each  Spring.  These 
Irises  are  especially  fine  for  cutting,  and 
not  at  all  hard  to  establish. 

Farmers’  Markets. — Most  of  the 
farmers’  markets  which  were  started  in 
various  cities  throughout  New  England 
during  the  war  have  been  abandoned.  A 
few,  however,  have  made  such  a  success 
that  they  seem  to  have  become  permanent. 
One  of  these  is  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  near  my 
home.  This  year  the  city  is  putting  up 
a  long,  covered  shelter  for  the  protection 
of  the  farmers.  Men  who  grow  fruit  and 
vegetables  commercially,  yet  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  email  way,  find  this  market  of 
great  value,  and  can  make  more  money 
through  its  agency  than  by  hauling  their 
stuff  to  Boston. 

Roadside  Selling. — Apparently  road¬ 
side  selling  as  an  individual  matter  is 
just  as  high  in  favor  as  ever,  although 
various  practices  in  some  places,  like  buy¬ 
ing  from  city  markets  when  the  home 
crops  have  been  exhausted,  have  aroused 
some  criticism.  In  a  number  of  instances 
farmers  are  finding  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
have  a  member  of  the  family  constantly 
in  charge  of  the  stand,  and  so  are  putting 
up  signs  which  must  appeal  to  passing 
motorists,  and  may  lead  them  to  come  to 
the  door  for  the  goods  advertised.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  signs  is  on 
the  road  to  the  south  shore  below  Iligham. 
A  large  frame  has  boon  erected,  and  serves 
to  hold  narrow  boards  advertising  the 
day’s  offerings.  These  boards  are  easily 
slipped  into  grooves  providod  for  them, 


all  too  often  the  use  of  poison  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  no  questions  being 
asked.  And  even  if  the  right  remedy  is 
employed  some  gardeners  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  a  spray 
pump,  and  so  put  it  on  with  a  whisk 
broom.  All  this  means  the  loss  of  time 
and  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  crops.  The 
best  ammunition  for  fighting  plant  lice 
is  a  tobacco  concoction,  and  the  simplest 
way  to  obtain  it  is  to  buy  a  email  bottle 
of  nicotine  solution  from  the  seed  store. 
However,  if  one  needs  to  use  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  he  can  make  a  solution  at 
home  by  buying  a  pound  of  tobacco  dust 
at  a  seed  store  and  boiling  if  for  an  hour 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  strained  to  remove  dirt,  and 
enough  water  added  to  make  two  gallons 
of  spray  for  each  pound  of  tobacco  used. 
It  helps  to  put  in  a  little  soap,  so  that  the 
liquid  will  spread  better  and  not  run  off 
the  plants. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dealings  in 
alleged  worthless  oil  stocks  resulted  June 
24  in  the  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  of  four  oil  companies,  eight  broker¬ 
age  firms  and  51  individuals,  the  latter 
being  either  officers  or  salesmen  of  the 
indicted  concerns.  The  indictment,  handed 
up  to  Federal  Judge  Grubb,  cover  alleged 
fake  deals  which  may  involve  millions  of 
dollars.  All  the  defendants  are  charged 
with  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Several 
more  were  indicted  here  June  2S. 

Charging  that  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  organization  advocates  acts 
of  violation  of  the  Kansas  anti-syndical¬ 
ism  law,  an  injunction  suit  was  filed  June 
24  in  the  district  court  at  Eldorado,  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  I.  W.  W.  be  permanently  en¬ 
joined  in  Kansas.  A  temporary  writ  was 
granted.  The  suit  was  filed  by  Attorney 
General  Hopkins  against  the  general  offi- 


8  el  liny  Form  Produce  by  the  Roadside 


Saltpetre  for  Garbage  Worms. — I 
recently  came  across  what  to  me  was  a 
new  plan  for  destroying  cabbage  worms. 
It  was  the  use  of  saltpetre  (potassium 
nitrate  1  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  co 
six  quarts  of  warm  water.  A  fine  spray 
of  this  solution  will  kill  all  the  worms, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  plants  themselves.  Commercial 
market  gardeners  use  arsenate  of  lead, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  especially  for  young 

fdants,  but  many  private  gardeners  dis- 
ike  to  use  a  virulent  poison  _  like _  this, 
considering  it  unsafe,  although  in  point  of 
fact  there  is  little  danger  because  the 
cabbage  grows  from  the  inside^ojjjt,  and 
the  poison  is  not  retained. 

Perennial  Plants. — There  are  three 
perennial  plants  which  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  every  farmhouse  flower  garden. 
They  are  the  peony,  the  Iris  and  the 
Phlox.  Of  course,  the  old-fashioned 
“piney”  was  pretty  well  established,  in 
gardens  everywhere,  but  farmers’  wives 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
newer  sorts,  which  are  really  much  hand¬ 
somer.  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  prolong  the  flowering  seaso  \ 
greatly.  Phlox  is  among  the  easiest  pei 
ennials  to  grow,  and  keeps  the  garden 
full  of  flowers  for  a  long  time.  One  of 
the  best  varieties  is  Miss  Lingard,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  to  flower,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  handsomest.  After  all,  though,  the 
German  Iris  is  the  most  tractable  of  the 
worth-while  perennials.  It  will  grow  in 
hot,  sunny  places  where  few  other  plants 
will  thrive,  and  multiplies  so  rapidly  that 
a  large  stock  can  be  accumulated  by 
starting  only  a  few  plants.  There  isn’t  any 
special  reason  for  calling  it  the  German 
Iris,  and  some  growers  are  trying  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Liberty  Iris,  but  the  Iris  Society 
itself  prefers  to  have  the  plant  called 
simply  fleur-de-lis.  Probably  the  hand¬ 


and  are  changed  as  may  be  required.  The 
sign  is  surmounted  by  a  rooster  weather- 
vane,  which  always  attracts  attention, 
and  no  doubt  helps  to  bring  trade.  The 
one  drawback  to  T-oadside  selling  is  the 
fact  that  the  largest  number  of  customers 
often  come  on  Sunday.  This  means  that 
the  Sabbath,  instead  of  being  a  day  of 
rest,  is  a  day  of  greater  activity  than 
usual,  and  I  am  sure  it  doesn’t  tend  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  any  family,  and 
especially  that  in  which  there  arc  young 
children,  to  have  Sunday  devoted  wholly 
to  mercenary  interests. 

Home  Garden  Berries. — Speaking  of 
strawberries,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  while 
the  berries  have  been  late,  they  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  very  good  quality  this  season. 
Among  the  various  kinds  which  I  am 
trying  out  in  my  garden  the  new  St. 
Martin  is  especially  promising.  The 
plants  are  exceedingly  strong  growing 
and  carry  the  fruit  well  up  off  the  ground. 
The  berries  themselves  are  remarkably 
large,  sweet  and  well  flavored.  I  haven’t 
had  the  plants  long  enough  to  know  just 
how  productive  they  are  going  to  prove, 
but  I  think  they  will  bear  as  well  as  any 
kind  I  have. 

The  Rhode  Island  Box. — In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  declined  to 
make  the  eo-called  Rhode  Island  box  the 
legal  box  of  the  State,  it  is  generally 
being  adopted,  and  probably  will  soon 
drive  out  the  over-sized  Boston  box. 
Many  fruit  growers  will  use  it  this  year, 
and  the  Market  Gardeners’  Association 
have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Controlling  Plant  Lice. — It  seems 
strange  that  many  amateur  gardeners  and 
even  farmers  are  ignorant  as  yet  about 
the  way  to  deal  with  these  pests.  Cor¬ 
respondents  ask  me  if  they  can  be  killed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green,  and 


cere  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  Henry  Bradley, 
of  Eldorado,  “general  manager  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  executive  board  in  Kansas.”  The 
petition  charges  members  are  distributed 
throughout  the  harvest  and  oil  fields  of 
Kansas,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  “teach  and  spread  the 
doctrines  and  theories  of  violence,  crimi¬ 
nal  syndicalism  and  sabotage.” 

Calling  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
bubonic  plague  in  Several  American  and 
Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  renewing  his 
warning  regarding  the  introduction  of  the 
plague  from  Mediterranean  ports  which 
are  known  to  be  infected,  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  S.  Cumming  June  25  urged 
communities  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  along  the  coast,  to  inaugurate 
rat  extermination  campaigns. 

Ten  persons  were  killed  and  nine  in¬ 
jured  probably  mortally  when  a  truck 
carrying  a  load  of  picnickers  was  struck 
by  a  passenger  train  June  27  at  Ilunting- 
burg.  Ind.  The  truck,  which  was  carry¬ 
ing  21  persons  to  an  outing  being  held  by 
the  local  lodge  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  stalled  on  the  tracks  and  was 
struck  by  the  train,  which  was  traveling 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

One  man  was  killed  and  nine  others 
injured,  three  so  seriously  thau  they  may 
die,  in  a  30-minute  riot  of  striking  steve¬ 
dores  and  strikebreakers  at  Philadelphia 
June  27.  The  dead  man  was  an  innocent 
bystander.  The  riot  started  when  00 
strikebreakers  were  met  by  a  mob  of  200 
strikers  who  began  to  throw  bricks.  There 
were  no  police  in  the  neighborhood. 

Cut  off  from  escape,  Mrs.  James  Car¬ 
lin  and  her  six  children  met  death  in  a 
fire  at  Elwood  City,  Pa.,  June  27. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  .State 
Constitution  giving  to  women  the  right 
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Senate.  The  vote  was  10  to  15. 

John  Bulna,  70  years  old,  a  watchman, 
was  burned  to  death  June  29  when  fire 
swept  through  the  five-story  loft,  building 
at  Blake  Avenue  and  Osborn  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  police  suspect  the 
blaze  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin. 
Damage  to  the  building  was  estimated  at 
$00,000. 

Nine,  indictments  charging  eight  per¬ 
sons  with  conspiracy  in  connection  with 
the  flights  and  lawbreakings  of  Grover 
Bergdoll  and  Erwin  It.  Bergdoll  were 
.returned  June  20  at  Philadelphia  by  the 
special  Federal  Grand  Jury  called  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  entire  draft  dodging  record 
of  the  Bergdoll  family.  Four  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  under  $10,000  bail  each  for 
appearance  before  the  September  term  of 
the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
four  others,  including  the  slacker  broth¬ 
ers.  are  fugitives  from  justice.  Those  in¬ 
dicted  are  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bergdoll 
mother  of  the  slackers ;  Charles  A.  Braun’ 
brother  of  the  slackers,  who  changed  his 
name  during  the  war;  James  E.  Romig 
close  personal  friend  of  the  Bergdolls; 
Albert  S.  Mitchell,  an  automobile  acces¬ 
sories  dealer;  “Eugene  Ike”  Stocker,  em¬ 
ployee.  of  the  Bergdolls,  who  fled  with 
Grover  when  he  escaped  from  the  Bergdoll 
castle  on  May  21;  Harry  Schuh.  who  is 
charged  with  being  Erwin’s  companion  in 
flight,  and  the  two  slackers  themselves. 

Arrest  of  three  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  former  service  men 
of  compensation  resulting  from  disability 
was  announced  at  Washington  June  °j) 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston. 

I  he  names  of  those  arrested  were  not 
made  public.  The  three  employees  were 
said  to  have  advised  service  men  on  pre¬ 
sentation  of  their  claims  that  they  were 
entitled  to  only  $200  or  $300  compensa- 
tmn.  and  later  to  have  agreed  to  obtain 
additional  compensation  on  promise  to' 
divide  the  increased  amount 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  fifth 
annual  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York- 
State  Potato  Association  is  to  be  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  August  6  and  7, 
with  the  Cortland  County  Seed  Growers’ 
Association  as  host.  Friday  will  be  given 
over  to  an  automobile  tour  of  inspection 
of  many  of  the  seed  fields  and  demonstra- 
tion  potato  plots  on  the  farms  of  growers 
about  Cortland  and  Marathon.  Experts 
and  growers  from  New  York.  New  .Ter- 
sey.  Long  Island,  Vermont,  Canada  and 
elsewhere  will  be  in  attendance  and  may 
be  heard  both  in  the  field  and  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Cortland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Cortland  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Associations,  the  Cortland 
County  Seed  Growers’  Association  and 
the  Acw  York  State  Potato  Association 
are  all  co-operating  to  make  this  the 
biggest  potato  field  day  ever  held  in  New 
York.  For  details  and  copies  of  pro¬ 
gram  inquire  of  the  Secretary,  New  York 
State  Potato  Association,  Ithaca.  N.  YT. 

Two  record  prices  were  paid  for  ani¬ 
mals  at.  the  auction  sale  in  connection 
with  the  fifth  annual  convention  and 
show  of  the  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Texas  at  San  Angelo  June 
M.  Halbert  of  San  Angelo  paid 
$1 . t ; >0  to  William  Rodel  &  Sons  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ore.,  for  a  two-year-old  Angora 
buck  goat.  Mont  Nclke  of  San  Angelo 
paid  $600  to  Wr.  S.  Hansen  of  Collinston, 
Utah,  for  a  registered  yearling  Ram- 
bouillet  ram. 


W  esley  Sheldon,  a  14-year-old  boy  of 
Ashburnham,  was  announced  June  25  as 
the  winner  of  the  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  Farm  Bureau  bread-making  con¬ 
tact,  in  which  scores  of  girls  competed 
from  every  c-ity  and  town  in  the  county. 
During  a  period  of  three  months  he  made 
58  loaves  in  10  bakings,  performed  76 
hours  of  housework  and  used  4S  hours  in 
doing  errands  for  his  mother. 

Seager  Wheeler,  “wheat  wizard  of 
Canada.”  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ont.  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  won  five  international  cham¬ 
pionships  with  his  wheat  and  many  lesser 
honors,  and  holds  the  world’s  record  of 
wheat  production  with  82  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Though  his  improved  varieties  of 
wheat  have  made  millions  of  dollars  for 
Canadian  farmers,  he  has  remained  in 
moderate  circumstances.  Ilis  farm  near 
Rosthern,  Sask.,  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railway,  consists  of  only  160  acres. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Columbus,  O.,  August  25  to 
28  inclusive.  This  organization  is  made 
up  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
A  good  program  has  been  arranged,  which 
will  include  side  trips  and  entertainment. 
There  will  also  he  a  trade  exhibit  held  in 
connection  with  the  meeting.  Both  will 
be  held  in  the  Horticultural  Building  of 
the  Ohio  State  University;  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  Anyone 
wishing  to  reserve  rooms  in  a  private 
home  should  write  Prof.  L.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
0.,  and  those  wishing  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  program  should  write  Samuel  W. 
Severance,  secretary,  Louisville,  Ky., 
care  of  the  Market  Growers’  Journal. 
Those  interested  in  making  a  trade  ex¬ 
hibit  should  write  C.  W.  Waid,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 


“You  must  give  up  coffee  and - ”  “I 

never  drink  coffee,  doctor.”  “And  stop 
smoking.”  “I  don’t  smoke.”  “Humph! 
that’s  bad.  If  you  haven’t  anything  to 
give  up  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  do  much  for 
you.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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TRACTOR 


An  Easy  Job 
with  the  T ractor 


Filling  the  silo  is  accomplished 
easily,  quickly  and  well  when  the 
tractor  is  in  good  shape.  But  no 
tractor  will  operate  at  par  unless 
correctly  lubricated. 

The  high  operating  heat  of  tractor 
engines,  together  with  dilution  by 
partially  condensed  fuel  on  cylinder 
walls,  tends  to  thin  down  most  lu¬ 
bricating  oils.  Socony  Tractor  Oil 
meets  these  particular  conditions 
because  it  is  a  special  oil  carefully 
formulated  by  experts.  It  main¬ 
tains  a  tight  seal  between  piston 
rings  and  cylinder  walls  and  pro¬ 
tects  bearings  and  moving  parts. 

Leading  tractor  manufacturers  have 
tested  Socony  Tractor  Oil  and 
recommend  its  use  for  tractors  burn¬ 
ing  either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

For  your  tractor’s  sake,  use  Socony 
Tractor  Oil  and  other  Socony  Oils , 
Greases  and  Fuels .  Sold  by  deal¬ 
ers,  garages  and  service  stations 
everywhere.  Look  for  the  Socony 
Sign . 

There  is  a  SOCONY  LUBRICANT 
of  the  right  consistency  for  every 
mechanical  use. 

STx\NDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


REG  U  b  PATjQH 


The  sign  of  a  reliable  dealer 
and  the  world's  best  Gasoline 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


June  26  was  one  of  those  rare  June 
days  that  Lowell  sings  about.  Heaven 
tried  the  earth  and  surely  found  it  in 
tune.  Most  of  our  June  days  this  year 
have  been  more  or  less  raw — here  was  one 
both  rare  and  well  done.  I  put  in  most 
of  my  work  on  the  strawberries.  One 
of  the  boys  drove  the  lawn  mower.  Our 
horses  have  faded  away  with  the  coming 
of  the  car,  and  now  we  have  only  Tom 
and  Broker,  the  big  grays,  and  little 
Brownie,  the  sorrel  mare.  So  Brownie 
has  to  do  her  turn  on  the  lawn  mower, 
and  she  doesn’t  like  it.  As  she  tugs  away 
at  the  big  machine  you  can  imagine  her 
saying:  “To  think  of  me  at  such  menial 
occupation  !  My  father  trotted  a  mile  in 
less  than  2 :15.  My  mother  carried  the 
blood  of  Hambletonian  in  her  veins.  Now 
Comes  this  nasty  gasoline  dissolving  all 
that  pedigree  and  performance  and  send¬ 
ing  me  to  this!” 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  do  her  any  good  to 
notice  Mother  on  the  back  steps  hulling 
strawberries  for  canning,  or  my  daughter 
sweeping  the  porch,  or  the  little  girls  wip¬ 
ing  dishes.  Brownie  claims  a  royal  pedi¬ 
gree,  and  in  her  philosophy  kings  and 
queens  should  be  exempt  from  manual 
labor.  In  my  judgment  that  is  one  great 
reason  why  the  world  has  not  progressed 
faster.  Had  kings  and  queens  been 
kicked  out  of  this  divine  right  to  shirk 
and  loaf,  there  were  now  no  need  of  laws 
to  handle  “reds”  and  mighty  little  need  of 
|>oorhouses,  cither.  But  your  born  aris¬ 
tocrats  do  not  want  to  believe  it,  and  will 
not  believe  it,  and  the  whitewashed  aris¬ 
tocrats  are  like  them.  They  might  sweat 
over  a  game  of  tennis,  but  never  at.  pro¬ 
ductive  labor.  Like  Brownie,  they  want 
to  leave  such  sweating  to  Tom  and 
Broker,  though  they  are  quite  willing  to 
eat  the  food  which  such  toilers  produce. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  harness  them 
right  to  the  job  and  make  them  do  it. 

«  *  *  *  * 

Our  strawberry  crop  is  nearly  a  failure 
this  year.  We  started  a  year  ago  with 
good  plants  and  certainly  gave  them  good 
care.  The  soil  turned  out  to  be  unsuited. 

I  think  it  is  too  alkaline  from  wood 
ashes.  Then  at  one  side  are  three  big 
crab  apple  trees.  They  are  strong  and  fine 
this  season,  but  the  roots  run  in  under  the 
berry  plants,  and  have  evidently  robbed 
them,  while  the  tops  have  given  too  much 
Shade.  Then  when  we  built  our  garage 
we  had  to  locate  it  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  strawberry  field.  There  was  no  other 
suitable  place.  Then  came  the  hal’d  Win¬ 
ter.  A  sheet  of  ice  formed  over  the  plants 
and  remained  there  for  nearly  10  weeks. 

I  hardly  expected  to  see  a  single  live  plant 
in  the  Spring.  Some  of  them  actually 
came  through,  but  they  were  weaker  than 
a  woodchuck  just  out  of  his  hole.  Almost 
every  running  plant  was  killed.  We  nursed 
the  parent  plants  along,  and  they  are  now 
vigorous,  but  the  crop  of  berries  is  short. 
We  may  get  a  crate  today  for  canning 
when  we  should  have  five  or  six.  No  use 
grieving  about  it.  Such  mishaps  are.  part 
#f  the  game.  The  problem  now  is  to 
know  what  to  do  for  next  season. 

*  *  *  *  * 

First,  we  have  a  new  bed  started.  We 
found  enough  runners  to  cover  a  small 
space  in  the  old  garden.  This  was  heav¬ 
ily  manured  and  plowed  early.  It  was 
harrowed  and  raked  as  fine  as  we  could 
make  it.  Then  the  plants  were  dug  out 
of  the  old  bed  (each  with  a  little  dirt 
around  the  roots)  and  planted  two  feet 
apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  That 
gives  six  square  feet  for  each  plant.  Then 
midwav  between  these  S-ft.  rows  we 
planted  potatoes.  We  used  certified  Maine 
seed  of  Cobbler,  and  the  plants  are  cer¬ 
tainly  shod  with  speed.  Today  the  best 
of  these  plants  are  30  inches  high,  with 
bloom  just  starting.  Just  as  soon  as 
these  tubers  are  of  fair  size  they  will  be 
dug.  The  vines  will  be  put  around  apple 
trees,  and  a  potted  or  strong  layer  straw¬ 
berry  plant  put  in  each  hill.  That  will 
leave  the  bed  with  plants  2x1%  ft.  all 
over.  They  will  be  trained  in  hills  with 
the  extra  runners  potted  or  handled  as 
layer  plants  for  late  Summer  planting.  J 
The  patch  has  already  been  hoed  three 
times,  and  will  probably  be  worked  at 
least  four  times  more.  I  can  assure  you 
that  aristocratic  strawberry  plants  must 
have  sweat  as  well  as  blood  in  them. 

What  varieties? 

All  Marshall,  except  one  short  row  of 
wild  plants  which  we  dug  here  and  there 
in  our  old  fields. 

What  are  they  pood  for ? 

I  do  not  know  yet.  We  often  try  these 
wild  plants.  Under  culture  they  greatly 
increase  in  size,  and  are  very  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  berries  increase  in  size 
and  are  usually  of  beautiful  flavor.  Some 
years  ago  we  obtained  in  this  way  a  berry 
that  I  thought  better  than  Marshall  in 
some  respects.  By  accident  it  was  dug 
up  and  destroyed.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  these  wild  things  take  on  the  hab¬ 
its  of  civilization  ;  as  interesting  as  study¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  a  wild  race  of  men  to 
rise  into  civilization. 

But  why  Marshall?  Where  are  better 
varieties  1 

I  know  it ;  but  we  started  with  that 
variety,  and  think  we  are  slowly  improv¬ 
ing  it.  The  variety  is  a  poor  yielder  and 
a  poor  plant-maker,  but  at  their  best  the 
berries  are  as  near  perfection  as  you  can 
get  in  the  strawberry.  It  has  size,  color, 
flavor  and  good  texture.  As  a  commer¬ 
cial  berry  I  cannot  recommend  it  except 
for  a  fancy  trade. 

Why  not ?  . 

It  does  not  give  enough  fruit.  It  re¬ 


quires  petting  and  expensive  handling, 
and  does  not.  yield  enough  crates  to  the 
acre  to  pay  at  ordinary  prices.  This  year 
you  would  need  to  get  at  least  35  cents 
a  quart  to  make  Marshall  pay.  For  gar¬ 
den  or  home  culture  it  is  the  leader,  so 
far  as  we  have  tried,  though  I  know  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  they  have  a  better  one. 

Why  have  you  given  up  commercial 
strawberry  growing f 

Labor.  At  one  time  we  had  several 
acres  of  berries.  At  that  time  we  paid 
$1  or  a  little  more  for  10  hours’  work. 
A  vast  amount  of  hand  labor  is  required 
to  handle  berries  as  we  do  it.  There 
never  was  great  profit  in  it,  even  with 
cheap  labor.  Now  we  must  pay  $3.50 
to  $5  for  a  nine-hour  day.  and  I  quickly 
found  that  strawberries  will  not  pay  a 
profit  at  any  such  price.  There  is  too 
much  gamble  about  the  crop.  And  again, 
the  world  needs  food  more  than  luxuries— 
dinner  rather  than  dessert.  So  we  put 
our  labor  into  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
squash  and  similar  food,  and  make  berries 
a  side  line. 

Ts  that  what  farmers  are  doing  gener¬ 
ally  ? 

T  think  so ;  either  doing  it  of  their  own 
thinking  or  being  driven  to  it.  The  big 
economic  forces  started  into  life  by  the 
war  cannot  be  changed  or  diverted. 
Sooner  or  later  they  will  be  at  the  door 
of  every  home — at  the  gate  of  every  farm. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  must 
adapt  our  work  to  the  job  and  make  each 
dollar’s  worth  of  work  most  productive. 
We  have  got  to  grow  the  crops  best  suited 
to  our  land  and  our  labor.  We  cannot 
hope  to  keep  on  just  as  we  are  and  de¬ 
pend  on  changes  in  the  market  to  carry 
us  through. 

Shall  you  try  to  carry  the  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed  over? 

Yes.  It  costs  so  much  to  start  a  bed 
in  this  way  that  we  must  fruit  it  several 
years  in  order  to  get  our  money  back. 


Arc  the  plants  in  hills? 

In  hills.  The  Marshall  is  not  a  success 
when  grown  in  any  other  way. 

What  is  a  strawberry  hill ? 

A  single  good  plant  started  in  Spring 
or  in  late  Summer  and  confined  to  the 
original  plant  or  a  little  group  of  plants 
around  it.  A  matted  row  or  bed  is  where 
we  let.  the  runners  grow,  and  root  unre¬ 
stricted.  Some  varieties  are  far  more 
prolific  with  runners  than  others.  It 
would  hardly  pay  to  attempt  to  keep  such 
in  hills. 

How  do  you  do  it? 

We  plant  strong  runners  in  Spring. 
These  runners,  of  course,  are  from  the 
previous  year’s  growth.  They  are  well 
fed  and  kept  clean  by  cultivation  or  hoe¬ 
ing.  The  runners  usually  start  about 
July  1.  We  take  the  first  four  and  root 
them  around  the  original  plant,  five  or  six 
inches  out.  from  it.  Then  every  other 
runner  starting  from  that  plant,  is  nipped 
off  at  once  or  rooted  in  the  soil  or  in  a 
little  pot  for  transplanting.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  the  “hill”  is  to  consist  of 
the  original  plant  nad  the  four  runners 
from  it  all  growing  closely  together. 

Ts  it  much  work? 

It  is  because  these  runners  must  be 
nipped  off  by  hand.  I  have  had  cases 
where  we  cut  off  40  runners  from  a  hill. 
In  a  good  many  cases  we  have  made  25 
potted  or  layer  plants  from  one  hill,  and 
the  next  season  picked  a  ouart  of  berries 
from  it.  That  is  not  common,  and  must 
not  be  taken  for  a  standard. 

Which  system  gives  the,  greater  yield? 

With  most  varieties  I  think  the  matied- 
row  plan.  Under  that  plan  the  runners 
are  permitted  to  fill  the  row,  but  kept 
out  of  the  middles.  The  hill  system  is 
best,  for  such  varieties  as  Marshall  or 
Chesapeake.  You  get  larger  and  finer 
berries  when  grown  in  bills,  but  you  must 
keep  the  runners  cut. 

But  what  after  the  first  season’s  pick¬ 
ing? 


July  10,  .1<»20 

Our  plan  ig  to  start  as  soon  as  picking 
is  ovet*  and  mow  off  the  entire  growth 
with  a  scythe  or  sickle.  Lot  this  growth 
wilt  and  then  burn  it.  Either  rake  it  up 
or  let  a  fire  run  over  the  patch.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  burning  is  to  destroy  insects 
or  diseases  which  might  be  on  the  stems 
and  leaves.  Then  we  go  in  with  sharp 
hoes  and  chop  out  the  weeds  and  grass, 
leaving  the  plants  with  the  tops  cut  off. 

What  happens  then? 

A  new  and  stronger  top  comes  out  and 
runners  start  promptly.  By  cutting  off 
the  top  you  have  a  chance  to  hoe  or  culti¬ 
vate  close  tip  to  the  crown  of  the  plant 
and  do  a  far  better  job. 

But  does  not  this  cutting  hurt  the 
plant? 

No.  It  helps  it.  It  seems  much  the 
same  as  pruning  a  healthy  tree.  Nature 
starts  in  at  once  to  repair  the  damage  by 
sending  out  a  new  top  and  also  sending 
out  now  runners.  It  is  a  sort  of  stimu¬ 
lation  for  the  plant. 

I  want  to  get  runners  this  year.  In 
that  case  do  I  cut  the  top? 

Yes.  You  will  get  more  runners  by  do¬ 
ing  so,  provided  your  plant  is  healthy  and 
well  fed. 

But  when  is  the  best  time  to  fertilize 
the  strawberry? 

When  you  set  out  the  plant  and  also 
in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  You  want 
a  large  plant  that  will  grow  off  from  the 
start.  Then  you  must  remember  that 
the  fruits  buds  are  produced  usually  i 
late  Summer.  They  are  not  made,  as 
some  suppose,  in  Spring.  The  plant  must 
go  into  Winter  quarters  with  its  fruit 
buds  well  started.  Almost  all  you  can 
hope  to  do  in  Spring  is  to  give  size  or 
quality  to  the  fruit  buds  already  made. 
Phosphorus  has  most  to  do  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  fruit  buds,  and,  therefore, 
some  phosphate  used  in  July  or  August, 
with  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen,  is  good 
fertilizing  for  next  year’s  crop.  You 
should  always  start  your  plants  on  rich 
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“The  Little  Genius” 


A  Name  to  Conjure  With 

|HIS  PLOW  was  built,  tried  in  the  field, 
and  then  christened.  Hence  the  name, 

_ “Little  Genius.”  No  farm  implement 

was  ever  more  aptly  named.  And  no  other 
plow  ever  gained  the  success  and  popularity 
attained  by  the  P*0  Little  Genius  Power-Lift 
Tractor  Plow. 

A  “One-Man”  Outfit 

The  Little  Genius  is  controlled  by  the  trac¬ 
tor  operator.  The  plow  has  a  power-lift 
mechanism,  and  the  bottoms  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  one  rope.  The  tractor 
and  plow  comprise  a  one-man  outfit. 

Lives  Up  to  Its  Reputation 

Praises  given  this  famous  plow  continue  to 
resound  in  every  section  of  the  country.  But 
the  Little  Genius  is  here  to  back  up  any  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  model  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  noted  for  simplicity  of  design,  great 
strength,  and  the  ease  and  accuracy  of  its  work. 

Two  and  Three  Furrow 
12  or  14-inch  Bottoms. 

Four  Furrow 
10  or  14-inch  Bottoms. 

Ask  the  International  Dealer  for  Catalog  on 
•‘pifcO  Light  Draft  Plows.” 


The  making  of  a  plow  involves 
several  fundamental  principles^ 
Design,  Simplicity,  Strength,  Ease 
of  Operation,  and  Economy.  All 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  old 
reliable 


Light  Draft  Plows 

These  plows  not  only  have  be¬ 
hind  them  a  long  and  honorable 
record  —  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  —  but  their  worth  and 
reputation  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  plow  factory 
that  ranks  in  size  with  the  three 
or  four  largest  in  the  country. 

It  was  this  record  that  induced 
the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  in  1919,  to  purchase  the 
immense  P*£>  plow  factory  at 
Canton,  Illinois,  and  add  its  pro¬ 
duct  to  their  other  lines  of  farm- 
operating  equipment. 

International 

Service 

Remember  that  when  you  buy 
P*tQ  Light  Draft  Plows,  you  are 
not  only  getting  the  best  plows 
made,  but  you  are  also  arranging 
for  the  benefits  of  International 
Service.  Every  one  of  the  92  Inter¬ 
national  Branch  Houses  and  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  Inter¬ 
national  Dealers  in  the  United 
States  operates  a  Service  Station 
for  your  benefit. 

It  is  a  Service  that  is  efficient, 
dependable,  and  everlasting- 
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Get  the  Extra  Bushels 


IN  harvest,  your  sturdy  Cletrac  hauls  the 
binder  easily,  cutting  full,  clean  swaths  and 
getting  all  the  corners.  Quick  response  to  the 
steering  wheel  and  short-turn  ability  fit  this 
tank-type  tractor  for  profitable  work  on  the 
side-hills  or  in  the  low  bottoms. 

Cletracs  start  the  fall  plowing  early  and 
make  quick  work  of  it.  And  they  follow  close 
behind  the  plows,  fitting  the  ground  before 
the  moisture  dries  out.  They  never  sink  in  or 
pack  tresh-plowed  ground  or  mellow  6oil. 

A.n  improved  water  air-washer  protects  the 
powerful  Cletrac  motor  on  these  dusty,  dirty  fall  jobs. 

Cletrac  power  is  economical  and  dependable — a 
mighty  profitable  farm  investment.  See  the  Cletrac 
dealer  near  you  or  write  us  for  more  information. 


Wheels  on  a  track  — the 
Cletrac  way— take  less  power 


■^Cleveland  Tractor  Co 


" Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World'' 

19009  Euclid  Arc.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"We  Sell  Farms 

130  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

14-room  house.  New  36x60  barn.  Hen,  hoe,  milk 
and  ice  honses.  Garage;  12  row  boats.  Stock  and 
tools  included  for  $>10,600.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  New  York  State  farms  for  sale. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Deqt.  I,  Olean,  N.Y 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers'  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  will  give  you  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  information  and  service.  Offices 
throughout  the  State.  Write  THE  FARM 
BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC.,  Central  Office 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  your 
requirements. 


This  Hydraulic  Press  will  work  up  your 
apple  cull  into  profitable  cider.  You  can  also 
make  money  pressing  for  your  neighbors. 
Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  WV 


all  the  juice  with  minimum  power  and 
operating  expense.  Sizes  15  to  400 
barrels  a  day,  suitable  for 
individual  and  merchant  ^ 

service. 

Illustrated  Catalog  MssSKpa  A 

free  on  request  I  Tf  I 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co-  ]  III 
Ltd.,  Box  130,  A  111  S| 

York,  Pa. 

Wi  also  ma*s 

Engtosi  and  Boll-  I  ■  JSjl, 

ri,  lawmllls,  “ 

Tlrahrs,  ImolemMts,  eta, 

Writs  tor  descriptions. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS  vehry 

best  of  soil  at  owner's  prices,  for  sale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  D.  A.  INDIES,  National  Bank  B  lildino.  Quikartawn  Pa. 


FOR  8AI,E.  FARMS  OR  HOMES  near  New 
York  ;  healthy,  up-to-date  locality  :  moderate  cost 
Write  me  your  requirements  CARL  »  XAHLBAUM,  Nanuot,  NY. 


idy  your  wheat 
thrashing  time. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


Witb  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  on  small 
investments.  Remand  for  cider  greater  •  _ 
than  over.  Quick,  clean  profits  with. 
little  labor  and  expense.  Complete  /  jjS 
outfits  ready  to  ship.  Sizes  up  to  r  iff 
480  bbla  daily.  Write  for  Big  1  >•  I 
New  Cider  Press  Catalog.  I 

Gives  full  details  with  lowest  "QKjXfefoakf! 
factory  prices.  Also  full  line 


flF  course,  you  are  very  busy  then  but  it  will  pay  you  to  ta 
AJ  to  find  out  not  only  the  yield  but  the  real  quality. 

Is  the  weight  per  struck  bushel  up  to  the  standard? 

Does  it  grad  t  high  enough  to  bring  the  top  price  in  your  market? 
Is  the  weed  seed  box  free  from  light  chaffy  wheat  grains? 

Has  the  clover  and  grass  made  a  good  set  in  the  stubble? 

If  not,  f why  not? 

live  years  of  potash  starvation  has  had  its  effect  on  wheat  lands. 
Enough  German  Potash  has  now  come  forward,  so  that  those  wh 
can  buy  wheat  fertilizer  with  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  real  potash. 

Tell  your  dealer  now  what  you  want  and  insist  on  having  it. 


of  accessories  .such  as  juice  stsp- 
orators,  pasteurisers,  etc.  » 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 

137  Lincoln  Ava.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist,  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


Potash  Pays 


Soil  and  Crop  Service  Potash  Syndicate 

42  Broadway  H.  A.  Huston,  Manse*  ^ew  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESS 
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soil  afid  gbt  thcTIT  largo  and  thrifty  by 

August.  Then  use  phosphate  freely. 

This  year  we  have  had  an  unusual 
number  of  complaints  from  people  who 
say  their  fruit  has  been  nothing  but  little 
buttons  or  nubbins.  They  gave  every 
possible  care  and  thought  they  had  good 
varieties.  Most  of  these  people  do  not 
realize  some  varieties  are  “imperfect”  and 
cannot  produce  good  fruit  unless  other 
perfect  varieties  are  planted  near  them. 
Another  common  cause  for  these  “but¬ 
tons"  is  a  late  frost  just  at  the  time  of 
blooming.  Sometimes  it  comes  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  we  do  not  realize  that  the  bloom 
has  been  injured  until  the  fruit  fails  to 
make  good.  I  have  found  the  strawberry 
crop  more  and  more  of  a  hazard  with  our 
changing  climate  and  the  labor  troubles. 
It  is  safer  for  us  to  produce  food. 

One  question  more.  Do  you  really  con¬ 
sider  tomatoes  food? 

Surely ;  nearly  as  much  so  as  milk.  De¬ 
cent  study  shows  that  the  tomato  is  spe¬ 
cially  rich  in  vitamines.  You  remember 
what  Dr.  Osborne  told  us  about  the  value 
of  a  spoonful  of  tomato  juice?  We  are 
coming  to  learn  that  certain  foods  have 
a  value  entirely  aside  from  the  actual  nu¬ 
triment  they  contain,  and  I  think  to¬ 
matoes  are  to  be  known  as  ue  most  use¬ 
ful  of  all  vegetables.  I  know  plenty  of 
people  who  will  make  a  full  meal  of  sliced 
tomatoes  and  bread  and  butter,  and  then 
outwork  many  a  heavy  meat  eater.  Food? 
Yes,  indeed !  h.  w.  c. 

Some  Garden  Questions 

I  am  caring  for  an  acre  of  ground  for 
one  unable  to  do  any  outside  work.  I 
have  planted  about  50  trees  of  all  va¬ 
rieties,  some  nut  trees,  on  land  that  is 
very  stony,  but  has  not  been  cultivated. 
It  has  a  nice  stand  of  grass,  some  weeds. 
Since  being  fenced  in  moles  have  made 
it  soft  and  springy.  I  recently  cut  the 
grass  and  immediately  placed  it  about 
the  trees,  about  6  in.  deep  in  a  <5- ft.  cir¬ 
cle.  to  conserve  the  moisture  anil  keep 
down  the  weeds.  I  am  doing  same  in 
garden  to  the  tomato  plants,  which  I  have 
tied  to  stakes.  Will  the  plan  do  any 
harm  by  harboring  insects  during  the 
Summer?  I  propose  to  remove  in  Fall, 
bank  with  ashes  and  protect  with  wire 
netting  in  strips  wound  around  trees. 

There  will  be  little  danger  during  the 
Summer.  Many  of  the  insects  which 
gather  under  such  a  mulch  work  up  the 
soil  and  improve  it.  In  the  Fall  this 
imileh  must  be  moved  away  from  the  tree, 
and  a  mound  of  coal  ashes  made  around 
the  trunk.  It  will  also  pay  to  wind 
strips  of  wire  cloth  around. 

I  have  some  wood  ashes  from  an  old 
hake  oven,  never  wet.  Would  it  be  a 
good  thing  to  sprinkle  on  the  beaus  and 
cabbage  just  after  or  before  a  rain? 

On  the  cabbage  the  fine  ashes  might 
help  a  little  to  keep  off  worms,  but  we 
see  no  reason  for  scattering  over  the 
bean  vine.  We  should  put  it  on  the  cab¬ 
bage  before  a  rain,  if  at  all,  but  our  own 
plan  would  be  to  scatter  on  the  ground 
beside  the  rows  and  hoe  or  cultivate  in. 

I  have  also  put  some  of  the  newly  cut 
grass  in  the  furrows  when  digging  gar¬ 
den,  as  there  is  no  manure  on  the  place. 
1  found  some  chicken  manure  in  an  old 
abandoned  henhouse,  and  spread  that  over 
the  garden.  Did  not  have  much. 

That  is  a  good  use  for  the  cut  grass. 
If  too  much  is  used  it  may  ferment  and 
partly  sour  the  ground,  and  we  should 
use  lime  or  wood  ashes  with  it.  The  old 
chicken  manure  may  be  spread  over  the 
gardeu. 


Tomatoes  Damp  Off 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my 
tomato  plants?  They  come  up  all  right, 
but  after  a  while  they  begin  to  fall  over 
and  seem  to  be  weakly,  shrunken  down 
by  the  roots.  I  have  transplanted  them, 
but  they  are  not  growing  very  well. 

Stamford,  N.  Y.  ‘  v.  G.  c. 

Seedlings  and  weak  soft  plants  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  rotting  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
'Oil  and  consequent  toppling  over.  This  is 
caused  by  a  disease  which  lives  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  and  is  commonly  called 
damping  off.”  It  is  most  injurious  to 
plants,  grown  indoors  or  under  crowded 
conditions.  Injury  can  often  lie  largely 
avoided  by  so  regulating  moisture,  tem¬ 
perature,  ventilation  aud  spacing  of  the 
plants  as  to  produce  stocky,  vigorous 
plants.  High  temperatures  aud  an  excess 
<d  moisture  favor  the  growth  of  the  fungi, 
,  °ald  be  avoided.  Where  trouble 
witl;  damping  off  lias  beeu  experienced  it 
may  he  expected  that  the  same  soil  will 
continue  to  give  more  or  less  trouble, 
i  his  can  he  overcome  by  using  new  soil. 
*v  Here  the  plants  are  dropping  over,  re¬ 
move  the  affected  plants  and  sprinkle  the 
mo  lace  with  clean  sand.  Keep  the  plants 
on  the  dry  side  aud  conditions  will  im¬ 
prove.  T-  H  T 


•  ^  temperance  lecturer  recently  burst 
into  tlie  office  of  the  editor  of  a  local 
H‘wt»paper  and,  with  an  angry  frown, 
tiiriLst  a  marked  copy  of  the  latest  issue 
ot  his  paper  before  him.  “I  am  told  you 
wrote  this  notice  of  my  lecture  on  ‘The 
rim”011  Dn,nk>’  ”  he  remarked  sternly.  “I 
vA  ,’»n\vas  the  <mlm  reply.  “Then  perhaps 
‘ ^  be  Sood  enough  to  explain  what  you 
',p  f?  by  stating  that  the  lecturer  was  fuLl 
of  his  subject!”— New  York  Globe. 
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hi  these  days  of  unrest  and  bewilderment,  when 
the  world  is  trying  to  find  itself ,  and  when  society 
is  trying  to  adjust-  itself,  ice.  cannot  think  of  an/y 
higher  service  to  the  country  than  is  shown  by  those 
ambitious  and  intelligent  young  men  icho  have  the 
courage  to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  the  vision  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  farm  life.  They  are  the  true 
constructive  element  in  American  society. 

* 

AN  amendment  to  the  New  York  agricultural  law 
requires  assessors  to  file  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  owners  of  bees  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  object  of  this  is  to  locate  all  apiaries 
where  the  foul  brood  disease  might  he  found.  Bee¬ 
keepers  are  determined  that  this  disease  must  be 
located  and  stamped  out  The  last  Legislature  made 
an  appropriation  of  .$10,000  with  which  to  conduct 
a  campaign  against  the  disease,  and  every  beekeeper 
should  help.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  fo  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany. 

* 

THE  Argentine  Republic  has  become  rich  through 
the  production  of  grain,  linseed  and  live  stock. 
The  real  basis  of  its  wealth  is  Alfalfa,  which  always 
brings  wealth  to  a  section  or  country.  Exports  of 
food  and  linseed  for  the  past  year  are  four  times  as 
great  as  the  total  of  last,  year,  hut  the  nation  has 
apparently  been  too  greedy  and  has  sold  too  much  of 
Its  wheat.  The  government  is  now  trying  to  buy 
back  part  of  what  it  has  sold.  In  order  to  stop  ex¬ 
ports  it  has  levied  an  export  tax  of  40e  a  bushel  for 
wheat  and  $1.89  a  barrel  for  flour.  The  money 
raised  through  this  export  tax  will  he  used  for  buy¬ 
ing  grain  or  flour,  to  he  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
the  people.  It  is  doubtful  if  j-ust  such  event,  has  ever 
happened  before.  No  nation  can  afford  to  export  any 
products  too  heavily.  There  may  he  a  temporary 
gain,  but  in  the  end  a  failure  to  keep  up  a  reasonable 
home  surplus  will  develop  into  a  calamity.  In  a 
smaller  way  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  community 
or  a  family. 

• 

Half  a  billion  pounds  of  shoddy  were  thrown  on  the 
American  clothing  market  in  1919.  while  a  billion 
pounds  of  unmanufactured,  virgin  wool  were  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  the  storehouses.  Shoddy  is  made  of  woolen  rags, 
re-spun  perhaps  as  often  as  eight  times.  It  is  woven 
with  a  small  percentage  of  virgin  wool  to  stick  the 
broken  fibers  together.  Of  the  020.000,000  yards  of 
“all  wool”  cloth  produced  by  the  nation’s  mills,  the 
amount  of  shoddy  used  would  have  produced  380.000.000 
yards,  if  straight  shoddy  cloth  had  been  turned  out. 
Mixed  with  a  little  new  wool,  it  entered  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  vastly  greater  yardage. 

HERE  is  no  question  that  the  manufacturers  of 
shoddy  stand  between  the  peoplo  who  desire 
good  cloth  and  the  sheep  men  who  produce  good 
wool.  Most  of  us  are  compelled  to  pay  high  prices 
for  cloth  which  consists  of  shoddy  held  together  by 
strings  of  real  wool.  The  honest  sheep  no  longer 
clothes  us — she  only  provides  the  thread  or  string 
which  holds  the  shoddy  to  our  hacks.  The  present 
slump  in  wool  prices  is  caused  by  the  use  of  shoddy. 
Last  year  the  wool  growers  got  together  and.  aided 
by  public  sentiment,  forced  an  increased  price  for 
their  wool.  Now,  through  the  use  of  shoddy,  the 
wool  buyers  are  able  to  kill  the  market  and  heat 
down  the  price.  This  shoddy  substitution  is  a  worse 
fraud  on  the  public  and  a  greater  injury  to  the  sheep 
business  than  the  sale  of  oleo.  Both  lines  of  business 
fall  naturally  under  the  head  of  frauds — both  de¬ 
ceive  the  public,  and  while  one  is  a  mean  and  dirty 
enemy  of  the  sheet),  the  other  is  equally  an  enemy  of 
the  cow.  The  present  low  price  of  wool  is  a  great 
business  game  to  get  control  of  the  wool  crop  at  a 
ruinous  figure.  It  is  reported  that  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  has  authorized  Western  hanks  to  advance 
money  to  help  farmers  hold  their  unsold  wool !  Yet 
the  United  States  Government  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  agency  in  the  world  to  permit  the  shoddy 
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meai  In  dictate  terms.  What  is  known  ns  the  "Truth 
in  Fabrics4*  hill  now  before  Congress  would  largely 
remedy  this  evil,  yet  Congress  has  thus  far  refused 
to  pass  it,  and  will  not  do  so  until  it  is  driven  through 
with  a  club. 

Ik 

NOT  long  ago  we  told  the  si  ary  of  a  Virginia  ham. 

The  wife  of  a  New  York  hanker  ordered  a 
cooked  ham  from  a  local  grocer.  It.  weighed  12  lbs. 
Later  the  hanker  got  a  bill  for  it  for  $25.  lie  sent  a 
check  for  $13.  lie  defended  a  suit  for  the  remainder, 
and  the  judge  and  jury  said  he  paid  enough.  The 
higher  court  now  confirms  this  judgment,  and  after 
denying  the  grocer’s  appeal,  charges  him  $25  for 
costs  in  the  appeal  court  and  $15  in  the  trial  court. 
Hogs  were  selling  at  the  time  at  10c  per  lb.,  and  the 
farmer’s  share  was  about  15c  of  the  dollar  on  the 
price  paid,  or  about  7c  on  the  price  asked,  which  is 
generally  paid.  This  is  an  isolated  case  and  does  not 
affect  the  abuse  in  our  system  of  distribution,  hut  it 
does  serve  to  show  the  costly  breach  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  This  is  the  effect,  of  the  system 
that  is  being  sustained  and  protected  by  State  poli¬ 
ties.  It  could  not  exist  a  fortnight  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  politics.  It,  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  partnership  exists  between  food  speculators  and 
State  politicians.  It  will  stop  when  the  people  force 
a  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

* 

I  rend  the  editorial  regarding  land  bank  bond  emer¬ 
gency  bill  before  Congress,  and  thank  you  for  this.  But 
you  erred  in  your  last  paragraph,  where  you  advise 
readers  that  loans  are  not  for  increased  food  production, 
but  for  mortgage  replacement.  A  survey  shows  that  of 
every  $100  loaned  through  Omaha  bank,  $46  was  used 
in  purchase  of  new  machinery,  improved  live  stock,  etc.; 
$47  per  $100  for  farm  development  in  Wichita  district, 
with  $38  per  $100  as  average  for  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  a  system 
that  averages  an  aid  of  $380  per  $1,000  of  loans  devoted 
to  farm  improvement  is  a  very  material  aid  in  increased 
food  production.  This  has  been  the  case  here,  aside 
from  securing  contentment  for  the  farmer  on  his  entire 
loan.  EARLE  W.  GAGE. 

XACTLY  what  we  said  was  “only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  tiie  money  thus  far  loaned  has  been 
used  directly  for  increasing  crop  production.  Most 
of  it  has  been  used  for  paying  off  other  mortgages.” 
We  had  that  information  from  Washington,  where 
we  were  told  that  in  some  districts  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  loans  went  to  pay  off  old  mortgages.  Any 
part  of  the  money  that  is  invested  In  farm  improve¬ 
ments  is  an  aid  in  the  present  troubles,  hut  we  do  not 
consider  38  per  cent  a  large  proportion.  No  one 
questions  the  indirect  benefit  to  agriculture  which 
comes  when  the  mortgage  Interest  is  reduced  and  the 
farmer  is  made  more  free  from  worry.  There  ought 
to  he  a  system  which  will  give  the  farmer  easier 
credit  on  both  long  and  short  loans  and  also  give  the 
hired  man  or  tenant  a  fairer  chance  to  buy  a  farm. 
No  one  seems  to  claim  that  the  present  system  does 
that 

* 

ANEW  ogg-laying  and  breeding  contest  will  be 
started  this  Fall  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  It 
will  be  conducted  on  about,  the  same  rules  that  have 
made  the  Vineland  contest  so  successful.  One  new 
feature  will  he  added.  Those  who  enter  pullets  for 
the  contest  will  be  required  to  execute  the  following 
document : 

I  DO  SOLEMNLY  (swear,  certify  or  affirm)  that,  the 
birds  entered  by  me  in  the  Bergen  County  International 
Egg-laying  and  Breeding  Contest  are  owned  and.  have 
been  bred  by  ine,  and  that  in  making  this  entry  it  has 
been  my  consistent,  aim  and  purpose  to  comply  to  the 
letter  with  the  provision  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
“ringers”  or  outside  performers  in  the  pen.  It  is 
quite  a  slick  trick  to  buy  a  bunch  of  birds,  selecting 
them  here  and  there,  and  use  them  to  advertise  quite 
Inferior  birds  in  the  home  flock.  A  few  of  these 
“ringers”  might  make  a  great  record  at  the  contest 
and  lead  the  public  to  think  they  were  just  fair 
samples  of  the  home  flock.  In  truth,  they  might  not 
represent  the  home  flock  at  all,  hut  their  performance 
would  induce  buyers  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for 
quite  ordinary  stock.  These  contests  should  not  he 
used  to  help  any  jockey  make  use  of  “lingers”  in 
this  way.  Honestly  conducted,  they  will  greatly  help 
the  poultry  industry,  and  every  time  a  jockey  or 
fraud  tries  to  get  any  unfair  advantage  of  one  of 
these  contests  he  should  be  handled  like  any  other 
bad  egg. 

* 

IT  cannot  he  said  that  New  York  State  has  any 
reason  to  he  proud  of  its  representatives  at  either 
of  the  great  national  conventions.  The  Republicans 
put  up  a  candidate  with  no  serious  intention  of  sup¬ 
porting  him.  Their  only  idea  was  to  trade,  and  men 
like  Elon  It.  Brown,  William  Barnes  and  other  poli¬ 
ticians  simply  dickered  for  political  advantage  and 
personal  gains.  The  greatest  State  in  the  Union 
was  made  to  play  just  about  the  smallest  part  in 
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petty  politics.  At  San  Francisco,  the  Democrats 
made  an  even  more  ignoble  showing.  The  papers 
report  a  fist  fight,  in  the  delegation  over  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  show  respect  for  President  Wilson.  At 
neither  convention  did  New  York  represent  any 
statesmanship  or  any  uplifting  or  progressive  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  one  case  it  dickered  for  booty  and  in  the 
other  for  booze.  These  exhibitions  ought  to  be 
enough  to  convince  any  self-respecting  man  or  woman 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  real  reform  from  either 
of  the  old  organizations.  We  are  careful  to  say 
organizations  and  not  parties,  for  there  are  great 
possibilities -in  both  of  these  parties  if  they  can  lie 
cleaned  of  the  human  sores  and  barnacles  which 
now  afflict  them.  Thousands  of  voters  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  these  parasites  must  go  this  year.  The 
opportunity  lies  in  the  primary,  where  candidates 
are  selected.  There  is  a  chance  this  year  either  to 
nominate  a  clean  and  strong  man  for  Governor,  or 
to  make  such  an  impressive  showing  that  no  man 
or  organization  will  dare  to  ignore  it.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  it  all  is  a  big  referendum  vote  for  candidates 
in  the  printed  ballot  on  page  1191.  Will  you  help? 
Who  is  the  man? 

* 

Now  the  inquiring  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
discovered  a  “waste  of  woman-power”  on  the  farms 
Which  it  characterizes  as  “one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
to  the  rural  life  of  the  Nation,”  and  will  seek  to  correct 
it  with  “modern  equipment.”  If  there  have  been  com¬ 
plaints  on  (his  score  they  have  not  been  vociferous.  And 
it  has  been  a  popular  impression  that  war  prices  for 
wheat  and  cotton  have  done  a  good  deal  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  farm  work  for  women  as  well  as  men. 

HAT,  from  the  New  York  World,  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  half  sneer  with  which  the  dally 
papers  usually  refer  to  farmers  and  their  prospects. 
We  presume  the  World  knows  perfectly  well  that 
high  prices  for  wheat  and  cotton  could  not  possibly 
improve  farm  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  No 
cotton  is  grown  there,  and  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  buy  their  flour  and  feed.  A  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton  and  wheat  simply  increases  the  expenses 
of  the  Eastern  farmer,  yet  the  World  would  like  to 
have  the  city  readers  infer  that  such  high  prices 
mean  increased  income.  That  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  spirit  which  too  many  of  the  city  papers  show. 

* 

ONE  of  the  things  we  must  all  come  to  in  the 
future  is  the  true  idea  of  the  real  value  of  a 
farm.  A  man  may  take  a  piece  of  land  and  work  it 
so  as  to  make  a  great  financial  success.  He  may 
increase  the  selling  or  rental  value  of  that,  land 
through  its  power  to  produce  food,  and  that  makes 
him  rank  as  a  good  farmer.  Yet.  he  may  perhaps  do 
that  at  the  expense  of  his  family.  The  women  may 
be  overworked,  the  children  may  he  denied  child¬ 
hood  and  fair  opportunity.  In  that  case  it  cannot 
he  said  that  the  farm  has  been  truly  successful. 
Family  and  food  are  the  chief  products  of  a  farm, 
and  while  the  world  cannot  endure  without  food  we 
must  also  remember  that  civilization  cannot  endure 
without  sound,  old-fashioned  character.  We  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that,  any  farm  can  be  said  to  he 
truly  successful  unless  it  can  show  children  and 
character  among  its  prize  crops. 


Brevities 

IIarvest  time  means  a  hot  kitchen. 

Nervous  excitement  or  haste  is  not,  always  speed. 

How  did  the  word  “soda-water”  get  into  use?  There 
is  no  soda  in  the  drink. 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  will  test  any 
samples  of  soil  for  acidity. 

“Quick”  silver — the  quarter  in  a  boy’s  pocket  as  lie 
passes  a  soda  water  fountain. 

They  tell  us  there  is  enough  potash  in  the  French 
mines  to  supply  the  world’s  normal  needs  for  275  years. 
Good,  but  we  want  a  supply  this  year  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

When  you  pay  for  “soda  water,”  pop  or  similar  stuff 
you  do  no  direct  benefit  to  farming.  When  you  order 
cold  milk  or  fruit  juice  you  help  the  business  decidedly 
and  get  more  for  your  money. 

The  human  tongue  can  build  up  that  finest  thing  in 
the  world — human  sympathy  and  confidence — or  it  can 
tear  down  hope  and  faith  and  leave  the  poison  ivy  of 
suspicion  growing  on  the  ruins  of  faith.  Which  work 
is  your  tongue  doing? 

One  of  our  readers  seems  to  have  planted  more  than 
an  acre  of  strawberries  without  understanding  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  perfect  and  imperfect  varieties.  He 
secured  an  imperfect  variety  and  practically  lost  all  his 
time  and  investment. 

“It  is  true  that  there  is  psychological  reason  for  fried 
foods,  due  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  remain  in  tin 
stomach,  which  gives  a  feeling  of  fullness  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  a  longer  time  than  a  more  easily  digested  food. 
We  lmve  found  that  useful  when  chopping  wood  all  day 
out  iu  the  cold,  hut  quite  the  reverse  when  working  in¬ 
doors. 
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Who  is  your  Candidate  for  Governor? 


The  following  names  have  been  suggested.  Does 
the  list  include  your  choice? 

THE  BALLOT 

□  Liberty  Ilyde  Bailey,  Tompkins 

□  Frank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara 
Q  Seth  «T.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 

□  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome 

0  Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 
0  Elon  IT.  Hooker,  Monroe 
pi  Wesley  O.  Howard,  Rensselaer 

□  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson 

□  Nathan  L.  Miller.  Onondaga 

□  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York 

□  John  Lord  O’Brian,  Erie 

□  Wm.  Church  Osborne,  Putnam 

□  Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome 
0  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany 

0  Alfred  E.  Smith,  New  .York 
0  Silas  L.  Strivings,  Wyoming 
0  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Oswego 
0  Wm.  Boyce  Thompson.  Westchester 
0  George  F.  Thompson.  Orleans 
0  Eugene  M.  Travis,  Kings 
0  George  F.  Warren,  Tompkins 
D - 

If  your  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on  this  line. 

REFERENDUM 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a  State  meeting 
of  farmers  to  formulate  farm  needs  and  policies  and 
to  suggest  candidates  who  would  he  acceptable  to 
farmers? 

0  YES  0  NO 

This  list  contains  all  the  names  suggested,  with 
one  exception,  which  is  omitted  on  account  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference. 

There  are  no  restrictions  or  limitations  on  this 
vote.  Tf  your  choice  does  not  appear  on  the  list, 
write  the  name  of  your  choice  on  the  blank  line. 
Some  of  the  names  in  the  above  list  have  discussed 
“Farm  Problems”  in  recent  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Others  have  written  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  a  candidate,  and  some  have 
made  no  reply. 

Put  an  X  in  the  square  before  the  name  of  yotur 
choice  and  mail  it  to  Tite  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHO  IS  YOUR  CHOICE? 

Without  regard  to  party,  who  is  the  man  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  a  full  supply  of  food? 
Who  will  provide  for  the  sale  of  farm  products  on 
an  open  market  under  the  free  play  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand?  This  is  the  problem  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  people  of  New  York  State,  including  both 
producers  on  the  farms,  and  consumers  in  the  city. 
If  the  city  is  to  have  plenty  of  food,  the  farms  must 
be  worked  at  a  profit.  If  the  farmers  are  to  have  a 
steady  market,  prices  to  consumers  must  be  within 
their  ability  to  pay.  The  profits  of  speculation  and 
extravagance  and  waste  of  distribution  must  be 
eliminated.  Who  is  the  man  with  vision  and  ability 
and  courage  to  do  it?  Tf  farmers  agree  on  the  man, 
they  can  probably  force  his  nomination.  Tf  any 
party  refuses  to  recognize  this  need,  what  right 
would  it  have  to  farm  votes? 


Selling  Milk  to  Unbonded  Firm 

Cornwall  Farm  Dairy  Company  has  had  my  milk  since 
May  1  and  I  have  received  uo  pay  as  yet.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  advice.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

Cornwall  Farm  Dairy  Company,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
owe  me  about  .$1150  for  milk  delivery!  in  April.  May  and 
part  of  June.  If  you  can  collect  tins  for  me  I  will  send 
a  statement  of  the  exact  amount.  They  sent  check  for 
Aprd  milk,  but  it  was  protested.  They  owe  the  pro¬ 
ducers  here  about  $40,000,  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr. 
•  orter,  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  firm 
to  be  bonded.  Kindly  let  me  kuow  what  you  can  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  firm.  w.  n.  n. 

New  York. 

This  concern  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and, 
of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  collection. 
If  any  assets  are  left  after  the  debts  are  paid,  and 
the  legal  expenses  deducted,  the  balance  will  be  paid 
to  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
claims.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amount  of 
assets  or  liabilities,  but  estimates  indicate  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  are  duo  farmers  for  milk. 

We  have  had  experience  enough  with  these  milk 
failures  to  justify  a  demand  to  make  the  law  man¬ 


datory  that  all  dealers  should  put  up  a  bond  to  se¬ 
cure  payment  for  milk.  The  law  now  makes  it  op¬ 
tional  with  the  Commissioner  whether  to  require  a 
bond  or  not,  and  milk  producers  have  lost  substan¬ 
tially  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  last  three  years 
because  the  Commissioner  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  exact  bonds  from  all. 

The  organization  of  this  concern  was  such  as  fro 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a  bond  on  casual  examina¬ 
tion.  The  organizers  personally  had  paid  their  bills. 
They  are  reported  as  men  of  some  means.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  only  assets  of  the  business  were  the  plants 
and  the  credits.  No  cash  was  put  in  the  company,  as 
we  could  find,  and  the  amounts  owed  farmers  would 
probably  at  any  time  equal  or  exceed  the  accounts 
due  the  company  for  milk.  Farmers  financed  the 
business.  The  officers  could  take  out  what  they  liked 
in  salaries  and  dividends  and  expense,  yet  they  are 
not  personally  responsible  for  a  dollar  of  the  money 
due  producers  for  milk.  If  they  have  a  million  it 
cannot  he  touched.  It  is  an  ideal  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  rob  legally  producers  of  their  milk.  Officials 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  agricultural 
law  must  be  familiar  with  these  organizations  and 
with  their  management.  If  there  were  any  doubts 
the  farmer  should  have  the  benefit  of  them.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  dealer  has  had  the  preference. 
We  are  particularly  annoyed  with  this  heavy  loss  to 
milk  producers  because  we  analyzed  the  weakness 
of  this  account,  more  than  a  year  ago  for  producers, 
and  advised  them  to  demand  that  a  bond  be  filed, 
and  to  make  collections  promptly.  The  department 
refused  to  demand  the  bond,  and  in  doing  so  gave  a 
false  sense  of  security  to  the  producers.  In  such 
cases  the  producers  are  worse  off  than  if  there  were 
no  bonding  law  at  all.  They  would  probably  then 
rely  on  their  own  judgment  and  protect  themselves. 
The  State  ought  not  he  in  the  position  of  a  virtual 
moral  and  business  sponsor  for  bankrupts  or  crooks. 


A  Rural  School  Conference 

On  Thursday.  June  24.  at  Oswego,  in  the  Normal 
School  Building,  and  under  its  auspices,  a  conference 
was  held  on  rural  schools  for  the  counties  of  Oswego, 
Jefferson.  Lewis,  Madison,  Oneida,  Wayne,  Cayuga  and 
Onondaga.  Delegates  were  present  from  those  counties 
representing  the  Grange,  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 
and  the  teaching  profession.  Many  district  superin¬ 
tendents  and  some  department  officials  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  were  in  attendance,  and  took 
part  in  the  discussions,  of  which  the  conference  mainly 
consisted.  Including  the  interested  spectators,  the 
afternoon  session  brought,  to  the  fine  auditorium  of 
Oswego’s  beautiful  Normal  School  building  three  or  four 
hundred  people. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Downing  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  offered  a  suggestion  which  seemed 
to  meet  with  hearty  approval  from  the  farmers  present, 
judging  from  remarks  that  followed  his  speech.  Dr. 
Downing,  who  early  in  his  life  had  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  rural  schools,  proposed  that  rural  village  high 
school0  so  arrange  their  curriculums  and  organize  their 
classes  that  country  boys  and  girls  who  so  desire  can 
enter  s  'iool  after  farm  work  is  done  in  the  Fall,  and  find 
classes  just  beginning  where  they  should  start  the  school 
work,  these  classes,  of  course,  also  to  be  in  desirable 
subjects,  and  that  these  classes  should  continue  till  the 
usual  time  for  farm  work  to  open  again  in  t ho  Spring. 
They  should  never,  said  Dr.  Downing,  be  obliged  to 
enter  in  a  class  where  their  time  will  be  wasted  in 
going  over  again  what  they  have  already  mastered  and 
in  studying  unprofitable  subjects.  The  country  high 
school  curriculums  should  be  framed  iu  the  interests  of 
the  farm  boys  and  girls  first  of  all. 

A  farmer  delegate  called  attention  to  an  alleged  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  young  girl  teachers,  who 
were  not  always  at  work  at  nine  o’clock,  and  who  were 
always  out  at  four  sharp.  He  did  not  think  that 
patrons  got  their  money’s  worth  from  the  teachers.  One 
of  the  district  superintendents  made  a  telling  appeal  for 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  young  rural  school 
teacher,  calling  on  patrons  of  the  schools  to  visit  the 
schools,  show  an  interest  in  them  and  to  recognize  all 
really  good  work  and  effort  on  the  teacher’s  part.  She 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  tiling  if  the  law  made  some 
provision  for  providing  a  suitable  boarding  place  for 
the  rural  teacher. 

A  farmer  delegate  freed  his  mind  about  algebra  as  a 
required  subject  in  rural  high  schools.  lie  had  never 
found  any  use  for  it  in  all  his  life,  and  did  not  think 
pupils  should  be  obliged  to  take  it..  Another  farmer 
cnlled  attention  to  the  way  botany  is  taught  in  most 
eases,  giving  no  power  or  knowledge  iu  the  way  of 
determining  the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  native 
vegetation  in  the  locality  where  it  is  taught.  Still 
another  criticised  the  study  in  geography  of  facts  about 
some  river  iu  remote  Asia,  while  the  study  of  other 


geographical  features  near  the  home  of  the  rmpil  and 
having  a  bearing  on  his  life  und  future  business  is 
neglected. 

The  study  of  dead  languages  for  culture  or  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  etymology  of  English  words,  and 
the  study  of  modern  languages  under  teachers  who  are 
riot  able  tf>  pronounce  or  write  in  them  correctly  came 
in  for  criticism.  #  Some  points  were  made  in  favor  of 
more  field  study  in  biology  and  more  practical  work  in 
physics. 

Itegont  Adelbert  Moot,  who  presided  at  the  afternoon 
session,  closed  the  conference  with  an  earnest  five- 
minute  talk  on  the  value  of  thorough  training  in  the 
•so-called  three  “It's”  and  paid  an  eloquent  and  timely 
tribute  to  that  kind  of  schooling  that  could  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  character  and  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  one  had  learned  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  and  to  reason,  the  doors  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge  were  open  to  such  an  one,  and  given  the  inspira¬ 
tion  from  some  faithful  teacher  or  parent  and  all  things 
were  possible,  as  in  the  ease  of  Lincoln.  The  rural 
school  should  be  strong  in  these  fundamentals. 

At  the  morning  session,  which  was  not  well  attended, 
Dr.  John  II.  Finley.  Gommissionor  of  Education,  was 
present  and  spoke  briefly.  Ho  said  that  the  law  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  granting  a  much  higher  district 
quota  to  each  school  district,  and  a  proportionately 
greater  one  to  every  financially  weak  district,  should 
help  such  districts  to  maintain  more  efficient  schools. 
'File  Regents,  he  said,  had  come  to  this  meeting  at 
Oswego  as  part  of  an  effort  to  learn  what  rural  dwellers 
wanted  done  with  their  schools,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  every  change  that  shall  be  brought  about 
must  come  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

.  Many  other  speakers  at  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  touched  upon  vital  points  in  the  rural  school  situ¬ 
ation.  Tattle  or  nothing  was  said  about  consolidation, 
discussion  of  which  seemed  to  be  dropped  by  tacit  con¬ 
sent,  as  a  result  of  the  year’s  experience  with  the  town¬ 
ship  system.  District  Superintendent  Scars  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  character  of  the  Regents’  examination 
papers  and  thought  that  patrons  should  look  at  them 
occasionally,  if  they  were  to  make  intelligent  criticism 
of  them.  He  thought  farmers  would  get  the  kind  of 
schools  they  wanted  as  soon  as  they  made  their  wants 
plainly  known  and  agreed  on  what  they  wanted. 

•  J •  Mather,  of  Belleville,  where  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  rural  high  school  in  a  strictly  farming  community, 
spoke  interestingly  on  the  curriculum  and  needs  of  such 
a  school.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
just  made  a  survey  of  Belleville  school  and  community, 
and  is  about  to  issue  a  bulletin  on  the  same. 

Miss  Ida  S.  Penfiold.  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee,  and  District  Superintendent  Kingsbury  of 
Oswego  did  much  to  make  the  conference  an  oujoyable 
and  profitable  affair.  There  was  a  fine  attendance  at 
the  afternoon  session,  and  farmers  were  fairly  well  rep¬ 
resented.  District  superintendents  and  teachers  were 
out  in  force,  and  the  Normal  School  faculty,  including 
Dr.  Biggs,  who  gave  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  were 
interested  spectators.  Visitors  inspected  the  fine  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Oswego  Normal  for  manual  training.  Fifty 
young  men  in  the  Normal  study  printing,  wood-working 
and  machine  metal  working  under  the  instruction  of 
the  faculty,  who  are  specialists  in  that  line.  Agriculture 
is  not  taught,  but  some  of  the  farmers  of  that  section 
arc  calling  for  it.  A  good  department  in  agriculture  is, 
however,  maintained  at  the  Mexico  high  school. 

One  of  the  district  superintendents  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  regulations  call  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  in  the  district  schools,  not  one 
teacher  in  six  teaches  anything  that  can  be  called  by 
that  name,  and  up  to  date  little  has  been  done  to  train 
teachers  in  normal  schools  or  anywhere  else  to  teach 
agrvulture.  They  are  supposed  to  teach  it.  but  do  not 
know  how. 

A  superintendent  called  attention  to  another  incon¬ 
gruity.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  districts  of  the  State  have  installed  sanitary  toilets; 
the  other  SO  per  cent  are  allowed  to  go  on  without  doing 
it.  Some  of  the  20  per  cent  are  wondering  why  they 
had  to  and  the  other  fellows  didn’t  have  to;  or  whether 
they  really  did  have  to  after  all.  h.  g.  reed. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Letter  to  Governor  Alfred  Smith 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
printed  an  article  entitled  “Governor  Calls  on  Citizens 
to  Assist  Farmers.”  which  I  cut  out  and  sent  to  the 
Governor  with  the  following  letter : 

“The  euclosed  article.  ‘Governor  Calls  on  Citizens  to 
Assist  Farmers.’  provokes  me  to  write  you.  The  irony 
of  the  whole  thing  is  almost  nauseating.  After  vetoing 
the  Fowler  hill  we  farmers  take  this  with  ill  grace.  We 
have  always  known  that  we  make  more  clear  money 
when  crops  were  short,  hut  have  never  had  it  brought 
so  forcibly  to  our  attention  as  of  late.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  we  are  better  off  without  extra  help.  Let  us 
illustrate:  One  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  at  $3  is  much 
better  for  us  than  300  bushels  at  $1.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  oats  at  $1  is  far  better  than  200  bushels  at 
50  cents.  Twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $5  is  far  ahead 
of  200  bushels  at  50  cents,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
list.  We  can  manage  the  small  amounts  alone,  and  get 
just  as  much  money  without  as  much  expense.  Let  me 
suggest  a  much  more  practical  method  to  reduce  H.  C.  L. 
Instead  of  coming  to  help  (?)  the  farmers  just  come 
out  and  rent  or  buy  these  thousands  of  acres  now  lying 
idle.  In  this  way  these  would-be  helpers  would  have  to 
stand  their  share  of  the  risks  of  bad  weather,  crop 
shortage,  etc.,  and  the  farmer  would  uot.  be  compelled 
to  pay  them  about  twice  what  they  are  worth  and  stand 
all  the  risk  himself.  Why  should  they  not?  Why 
should  the  farmers  get  up  at  5  a.  in.  and  work  till  7  :30 
to  S  p.  m.  to  feed  officials  who  go  to  work  (?)  at  0 
a.  m.  and  quit  at  ”  p.  m.,  and  the  laboring  man  who 
goes  to  work  at  7  a.  m.  and  quits  at  5  p.  m.,  and  goes 
fishing  and  tearing  over  the  country  in  his  auto?  Do 
you  kuow  of  any  reason?  Our  laws  seem  to  be  made 
for  sports  and  hums.  Maybe  this  is  pretty  plain,  hut 
I  am  writing  direct  to  you  what  we  are  all  saying  where 
you  do  not  hear  it.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  ( ?)  interest  iu  our  affairs,  but  some  others  will  go 
hungry  before  we  do.” 

Of  course,  I  did  not  get  a  reply.  No  doubt  he  never 
saw  it.  It’s  probably  beneath  his  notice.  It’s  not  so 
very  profound,  anyway,  but  it’s  just  what  we  are 
thinking.  FRANK  NORTON. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  First  School  Day 

A  valiant  man.  ho  started  forth  to  school, 
His  cap  slung  slantwise  on  his  curly 
head. 

One  baby  arm  clasped  close  his  treasured 
book. 

Each  page  unsullied,  and  each  word 
unread, 

And  I — I  watched  him  go  with  misty 
eyes. 

My  new-found  pride  at  bitter  war  with 
‘  this, 

That  ’neath  his  schoolmates’  gaze  his 
baby  pride 

Had  first  refused  his  mother’s  proffered 
kiss. 

A  weary  baby  came  he  back  from  school, 
With  tear-brimmed  eyes,  and  wistful, 
drooping  lip. 

With  crumpled  book,  and  little  ink- 
stained  hands 

That  let  their  unaccustomed  burden 
slip. 

And  I — I  silenced  swift  my  crying  heart, 
Forgot  the  long  days'  heritage  of  pain — 
I  only  knew  I  held  within  my  arms 
My  louely  baby,  gathered  home  again. 

- MARTHA  HASKETT.  CLARKE, 

in  The  Housekeeper. 

* 

It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  the  recipe 
for  lemon  syrup,  which  will  enable  one  to 
make  lemonade  of  superior  quality  quick¬ 
ly.  Boil  together  two  quarts  of  water 
and  four  cups  of  sugar  for  10  minutes, 
skimming  and  stirring  so  as  to  make  a 
smooth  syrup.  Beniove  the  syrup  from 
the  fire  and  add  4*4  cups  of  lemon  juice. 
Let  the  mixture  cool,  then  seal  in  glass 
jars,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  When 
you  wish  to  make  lemonade,  dilute  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  syrup  with  ice  water.  If  the 
lemon  juice  is  boiled  in  the  syrup  the  fine 
flavor  is  lost,  but  the  boiled  sugar  syrup 
gives  a  much  smoother  and  richer  flavor 
to  any  fruit  beverage  than  merely  sweet¬ 
ening  with  uncooked  sugar.  The  lemon 
syrup  may  be  used  with  currant  or  other 
fresh  fruit  juice,  and  plain  lemonade  is 
also  very  nice  with  a  sprig  of  fresh  mint 
in  each  glass. 

* 

To  make  old-fashioned  raspberry  vine¬ 
gar.  pour  two  quarts  of  cold  cider  vinegar 


RURAL  N 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


closing  in  back,  for  with  pointed  vest 
misses  and  small  portion.  16  and  18 
■women,  sizes  16  and  years.  Price  20 
18  years.  Price  20  cents. 


cents. 


0020.  Slip-on  blouse  0014.  Dress  with 
and  skirt.  8  to  14  straight  or  puffed 
years.  Trice  20  tunic,  10  to  14  years, 
cents.  Price  20  cents. 


EW- YORKER 

over  four  quarts  of  fresh  raspberries 
Cover,  and  put  in  a  cool  place  for  two 
days,  then  strain,  and  pour  the  strained 
viuegar  over  four  quarts  of  fresh  berries, 
and  let  stand  another  two  days.  Strain 
off  the  vinegar,  add  three  quarts  of  sugar 
and  beat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
boil  for  2 C  minutes.  Skim  as  necessary, 
fill  into  sterilized  bottles,  and  seal.  Two 
tablespoons  of  the  vinegar  in  a  glass  of 
water,  eithei  hot  or  cold,  will  he  found 
delicious  an  refreshing. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  repeat  a  recipe 
given  some  time  ago  for  making  vinegar 
from  molasses.  This  recipe  was  given  us 
several  years  ago,  and  excellent  results 
are  reported  from  it :  One  quart  bakers’ 
yeast,  one  quart  sugar,  one  quart  New 
Orleans  molasses.  Stir  thoroughly  and 
add  nine  tpiarts  soft  cold  water.  Stir  well, 
and  put  into  a  stoneware  or  glass  vessel ; 
tie  a  thin  cloth  over  the  mouth ;  do  not 
cork;  stand  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  place. 
In  three  weeks  fermentation  will  be  com¬ 
plete,  all  impurities  settling  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  when  it  should  be  poured  off  care¬ 
fully  into  a  clean  vessel.  By  “baker’s” 
yeast  is  meant  the  mild,  pleasant-tasting 
fermentive  used  by  all  bakers  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  bread  before  the  existence  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  and  yet  used  by  the  frugal 
housewife  living  far  from  compressed 
yeast.  If  compressed  yeast  is  used,  break 
a  cake  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  a 
vessel  and  pour  over  it  a  small  cupful  of 
lukewarm  water  and  let  stand  until  en¬ 
tirely  dissolved,  stirring  occasionally.  At 
the  same  time  put  into  a  vessel  that  will 
contain  about  two  gallons,  a  pint  of  flour 
aud  pour  upon  it  about  a  quart  (uot 
more)  of  scalding  water.  Pour  slowly 
aud  stir  vigorously  all  the  time  until  all 
lumps  have  disappeared,  then  beat  well 
and  let  stand  until  cool.  Now  add  the 
dissolved  yeast  cake,  and  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  beat  well,  cover  with  a  cloth  and 
stand  in  a  warm  place.  Let  it  rise  24 
hours,  stirring  down  in  the  meantime  half 
a  dozen  or  more  times.  By  this  time  it 
will  have  done  rising,  and  you  cau  proceed 
to  make  your  vinegar,  using  the  measure¬ 
ments  already  given.  This  vinegar  is  rec¬ 
ommended  as  excellent  in  flavor. 


July  10,  1020 

Canning  Without  Sugar 

As  the  season  for  canning  has  arrived, 
with  no  prospect  of  cheap  sugar,  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  I 
can  without  sugar. 

Blueberries  and  elderberries  I  have  al¬ 
ways  canned  without  sugar.  After  look¬ 
ing  them  over,  I  put  enough  to  fill  three 
or  foxir  quart  jars  iu  the  kettle  and  add 
a  little  water.  As  soon  as  they  are  boil¬ 
ing  briskly  I  begin  canning  and  work  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  keep  a  silver  knife 
in  hot  water  to  remove  the  air  bubbles 
which  will  get  into  the  cans.  If  all  the 
juice  is  used  before  the  last  jar  is  filled,  I 
pour  on  boiling  water.  Last  Summer  I 
used  the  same  method  succesfully  with 
blackberries.  This  year  I  am  going  to  try 
canning  strawberries  and  raspberries  this 
way.  Only  enough  berries  for  three  or 
four  jars  should  be  cooked  at  a  time. 

I  also  use  honey.  We  grow  our  own 
raspberries,  and  I  pick  in  the  afternoon, 
as  it  is  too  wet  in  the  morning.  I  look 
the  berries  over  and  add  one  cup  of 
honey  to  four  quart  baskets  as  usually 
sold.  This  fills  two  quart  jars.  I  let 
the  berries  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  they  are  floating  in  juice.  I 
bring  them  to  a  boil  and  can  as  above. 
The  honey  does  not  flavor  the  berries. 
This  year  I  am  going  to  can  strawberries 
by  this  method.  Last  year  I  used  both 
honey  and  sugar.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  I  used  honey  in  canning  pears,  but 
did  not  care  for  them.  Peaches  should  be 
fine,  as  peaches  cut  up,  sweetened  with 
honey  and  served  with  cream,  are  delici¬ 
ous.  In  that  case  a  syrup  should  be  made 
to  suit  your  taste,  the  peaches  put  in 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  the  peaches  and 
syrup  brought  to  a  boil  again  and  then 
canned.  It  is  uot  necessary  to  cook  the 
peaches  in  the  syrup,  and  the  flavor  of  the 
honey  is~likely  to  be  impaired  by  long 
boiling. 

Jams  may  be  made  with  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourtlis  part  honey  to  one 
of  fruit,  by  weight.  Honey  is  a  splendid 
food.  It  consists  of  about  four  parts 
sugar  to  one  of  water.  It  contains  mag¬ 
nesia,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  iron  and 
other  mineral  substances,  and  probably 
some  vitamines.  Last  Fall  when  sugar 
was  20c  per  lb.  and  honey  30e  at  the 
apiary,  one  cup  of  sugar  weighing  *4  lb. 
was  worth  10c ;  a  cup  of  honey  weighing 
12  ounces  was  worth  22%c.  I,  however, 
generally  use  one-half  cup  of  honey  where 
other  women  xise  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  that 
would  make  the  expense  about  equal. 
Honey  could  be  bought  in  quantity  for 
less  than  30c  per  lb.  by  dealing  directly 
with  a  beekeeper.  You  could  readily  se¬ 
cure  the  name  of  one  from  your  county 
agent.  Iu  canning  with  honey,  fewer 
jars  are  necessary  than  with  the  sugar 
syrup  and  the  cold  pack  method. 

MRS.  A.  L.  ROE. 


DIRECTIONS 


Boil  half  a  can  of  GIANT  High¬ 
est  Test  LYE  and  a  half  ounce  of 
alum  in  9  gallons  of  water.  Place 
fruit  in  wire  basket  or  thin  cloth 
and  suspend  in  hot  solution  for 
one  minute.  Rinse  in  cold  water 
twice.  For  small  quantities  of 
fruit  use  4  tablespoons  of  GIANT 
and  a  pinch  of  alum  to  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water. 


And  you  get  better  preserves,  because  the 
best  flavored  portion,  that  next  to  the  skin,  is 
saved.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye 
at  your  dealers  today  and  test  for  yourself  this 
quick,  easy,  modern  way  of  peeling  fruit. 

W rite  for  booklet,  giving  many  other  labor- 
saving  uses  for  Babbitt’s  Lye. 


8  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  15  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


It  enables  you  to  peel  a  basket  of  peaches,  for 
example,  in  about  one- fifth  the  time  necessary 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paring. 


A  DIP 

AND  IT’S  DONE! 


THAT’S  the  Babbitt  way  —  the  quick,  easy, 
modern  method  of  peeling  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums  for  preserving.  If  you  are  still  tediously 
paring  off  the  skins,  wasting  time,  labor  and  the 
best  flavored  part  of  the  fruit,  you  will  be  interested 
in  this  better  Babbitt  way.  It’s  the  method  used 
by  the  big  California  fruit  canners. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not 
injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 
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Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Cardigan  capes  for  small  children  are 
knitted  plain  or  accordion  pleated,  with 
surplice  collars  of  angora.  The  idea  is 
practical  as  well  as  fashionable,  ‘but  these 
capes  are  expensive.  Some  attractive 
syles  iu  turquoise,  camel,  coral,  white  or 
contrasting  colors,  sizes  two  to  six  years, 
were  priced  at  $29.50. 

Hat  handings  of  figured  grosgrain  for 
use  on  sailor,  sports  and  large  beach  hats 
were  2%  iu.  wide,  85c  a  yard  ;  made  up 
ready  to  slip  on  the  hat  they  run  about 
$1  .25  up.  A  heavy  satin  finish  ribbon 
with  grosgrain  back  is  also  used  for  hat 
bands,  costing  about  $1.25  a  yard,  $1.75 
or  more  made  up.  We  have  noted  some 
pretty  hat  ribbons  for  trimming  children’s 
wide  hats,  all  ready  to  put  on.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  length  of  ribbon  had  little  roses 
or  other  flowers  fastened  in  place  in  gar¬ 
lands  or  detached  sprays,  and  all  the 
work  required  was  for  the  trimmer  to  put 
the  ribbon  around  the  crown  and  tie  in 
the  back,  leaving  hanging  ends. 

White  satinette  wash  skirts.  $6.50  and 
$7.50,  were  made  with  plain  front,  shirred 
back,  and  slit  pockets  fastened  with  small 
pearl  buttons.  This  is  one  of  the  lustrous 
cotton  materials  that  launders  so  well, 
and  is  a  favorite  in  separate  skirts. 

There  is  one  famous  shop  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  dealing  in  china,  glass  and  all  sorts 
of  bric-a-brac,  that  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  wed¬ 
ding  presents.  It  caters  to  small  purses 
as  well  as  large  ones,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  how  many  different  things  suitable 
for  gifts  are  listed  at  $5.  Very  attractive 
are  fruit  bowls  and  compotes  of  clear 
glass  in  graceful  shape,  decorated  with 
narrow  bands  of  gilt  or  color.  One  hand¬ 
some  style  was  an  octagon  bowl  of  clear 
glass  banded  at  the  angles  with  gold,  giv¬ 
ing  a  panel  effect.  This  style  is  newer 
than  cut  glass,  and  less  heavy  looking. 

Women’s  suits  of  khaki  cotton,  con¬ 
sisting  of  coat  and  skirt,  are  offered  for 
$12.50.  The  material  is  the  regular  mili¬ 
tary  khaki  cotton,  and  the  coat  a  standard 
sports  style,  with  patch  pockets.  Such  a 
suit  is  very  serviceable  for  camping  and 
country  wear. 


Rug  Cushion  Covers 

T  found  the  other  day  that  a  woven 
rag  rug  that  had  a  large  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  could  be  made  into  very  pretty  and 
serviceable  cushion  covers  for  hammocks. 
It  was  white  with  stripes  of  light  blue 
in  it.  I  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  rug. 
sewed  the  sides  up  over  and  over,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fringe  across  one  end  (one  could 
make  fringe  for  the  other  end  of  the 
cushion  if  one  cared  to).  These  can  be 
slipped  off  and  laundered  easily. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  farmers  and 
farmers’  sons  leaving  the  farms.  Why, 
we  live  like  kings  with  our  cars,  good 
roads,  reading,  talking  machines,  fresh 
air  and  better  off  than  kings,  for  there  is 
always  something  interesting  to  do. 

ROSINA. 

Waste  of  Woman  Power  a  Menace  to 
Rural  Life 

The  waste  of  woman  power  is  one  of 
the  greatest  menaces  to  the  rural  life  of 
the  nation,  according  to  deductions  that 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  draw  from  a  farm- 
home  survey  conducted  in  the  83  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  States.  The  survey  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  E.  Ward,  in  charge  of  extension 
work  with  women.  Office  of  Extension 
Work,  North  and  West,  States  Relations 
Service.  The  records  cover  10.105  farm 
homes,  averaged  by  taking  typical  com¬ 
munities  of  the  counties  in  which  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  made.  Much  of  the  information 
was  gathered  personally  by  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  who  are  the  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges. 

Miefe  Ward  points  out,  from  the  facts 
shown  by  the  survey,  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  planning  and  well-directed  in¬ 
vestment  in  modern  equipment  for  farm 
homes  would  prevent  a  large  part  of  this 
wastage  of  the  energy  of  the  nation’s 
rural  home  makers. 

The  survey  discloses  a  number  of  the 
reasons  why  many  women  do  not  find 
farm  life  attractive.  The  working  day  of 
the  average  farm  woman,  as  shown  by 
the  survey,  is  11.3  hours,  the  year  round. 
In  Summer  it  is  13.12  hours,  and  87  out 
of  each  100  women  have  no  regular  vaca¬ 
tion  during  the  year.  On  the  average,  the 
farm  woman  can  find  only  1.6  hours  of 
leisure  during  the  Summer  and  only  2.4 
hours  in  Winter.  Half  of  the  farm  wom¬ 
en  are  up  and  at  work  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  have  water  in  the 
kitchen  only,  but  the  other  per  cent  must 
go  to  the  spring  or  the  pump  to  bring  the 
water.  Only  82  per  cent  had  running 
waiter  through  the  house.  Thirty-six  per 
cent  help  with  the  milking.  On  the  aver¬ 
age.  the  farm  woman  has  a  seven-room 
house  to  keep  in  order.  Seventy-nine  per 
cent  have  kerosene  lamps  to  trim  and  fill. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  do  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  about  half  of  them  having  washing 
machines,  and  the  other  half  doing  the 
work  with  tub,  washboard  and  boiler, 
iwenty-six  per  cent  have  gas  or  electric 
irone:  to  make  more  comfortable  the  task 
ot  ironing.  Ninety-two  per  cent  do  Some 
or  all  of  the  family  sewing.  Garden  work 
is  clone  by  56  per  cent;  94  per  cent  make 
all  or  part  of  the  family  bread,  and  60 
per  cent  have  churning  to  do.  Eiglity-oue 
per  cent  of  all  poultry  flocks  are  cared  for 
\  women.  One-fourth  of  the  farm  worn- 
1 11  *'  b  t°  feed  and  bed  the  live  stock,  and 


24  per  cent  of  them  spend  six  weeks  in 
the  year  assisting  with  some  part  of  the 
field  work.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to 
cooking  the  family  meals  and  caring  for 
the  children. 

This,  of  course  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
shield.  It  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  many  compensations  that  come 
with  the  woman’s  daily  round  of  work  for 
the  comfort  of  her  family,  and  anyone 
who  has  experienced  the  satisfaction  of 
living  in  the  open  country  knows  that  the 
average  farm  woman  is  more  fortunately 
placed  than  her  average  city  sister. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  de¬ 
partment  suggests  some  very  definite 
things.  “The  interest  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  returns  from  these 
studies  as  to  labor,  working  equipment, 
and  compensations  of  the  farm  women  are 
as  practical,”  says  Miss  Ward,  “as  its 
interest  in  farm  studies  regarding  labor, 
machinery  and  crop  returns,  and  for  the 
same  general  reason.”  The  farm  wom¬ 
an’s  working  hours  might  be  shortened 
she  continues,  if  the  principles  of  modern 
business  were  applied  to  the  farm  home. 
Running  water  for  the  61  per  cent  wiiu 
now  must  carry  water,  and  bathrooms  for 
the  80  per  cent  who  now  have  none,  are 
other  things  that  would  lighten  the  wom¬ 
an’s  labor  and  add  to  her  comfort  and 
contentment.  Labor  could  be  lessened  it 
the  farmhouse  were  as  well  equipped  as 
the  up-to-date  barn,  which  the  farmer 
looks  upon  as  so  much  currency  with 
which  to  buy  efficiency.  The  installation 
of  modern  lighting  systems  would  release 
some  of  the  time  of  the  women  in  the  79 
per  cent  of  homes  where  kerosene  lamps 
are  used.  The  initial  cost  would  be  small 
when  weighed  against  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  installation  of  heating  sys- 
tems_  would  release  some  of  the*  time  of 
the  54  per  cent  of  women  who  care  for 
two  c-oal  or  wood  stoves. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  farms  covered 


Embroidery  Designs 


1053.  Design  for  border  three  inches 
wide.  Two  and  one-half  yards  are  given. 
Price  of  transfer.  20  cents. 


/o+o 


1040.  Design  for  border  in  daisy  motif. 
Three  and  one-half  yards  are  given.  Price 
of  transfer,  20  cents. 


by  the  survey  reported  power  for  operat¬ 
ing  farm  machinery,  but  only  22  per  cent 
have  this  advantage  for  the  home.  "That.” 
says  Miss  Ward,  “is  a  singular  fact  when 
we  consider  that  frequently  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  connect  the  engine  used  at  the 
barn  with  the  household  equipment.”  The 
washing  machine  is  another  labor  saver. 
Selling  the  cream  to  a  creamery  wherever 
possible  instead  of  churning  it  at  home  is 
still  another.  In  short,  the  same  sort  of 
intelligence  and  a  fraction  of  the  money 
applied  to  making  field  and  barn  work 
convenient  would,  if  applied  to  the  home, 
save  untold  drudgery  to  the  women  of  the 
farms  and  would  add  both  to  the  profit 
and  the  comfort  of  farm  life. 


More  About  Greens 

1  read  with  interest  the  articles  about 
greens.  We  have  a  few  more  varieties 
that  we  enjoy  very  much.  First  on  the 
list,  for  us,  is  bracken,  also  called  oak 
brake,  umbrella  fern,  eagle  fern,  erne 
fern,  upland  fern,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
its  true  name,  Pteris  aquilina.  Plants 
have  so  many  different  local  names  that 
the  only  sure  way  is  to  give  the  botanical 
name,  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  find  it. 
The  umbrella  fern  is  picked  when  the  tips 
are  tender  and  simply  boiled  for  20  min¬ 
utes  in  clear  water,  seasoned  afterwards, 
as  salt  toughens  it.  Heart-leafed  Aster, 
or  tongue,  is  found  beneath  oak  and  maple 
trees,  and  is  better  if  mixed  with  dande¬ 
lion  and  dock  ;  its  true  name  is  Aster  cor- 
difolins.  Another  delicious  green  is  hedge 
nettle,  or  woundwort.  Staehys  palustris. 
English  friends  have  many  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  this  plant.  Cannot  someone  supply 
them?  Commou  milkweed,  cooked  after 
the  manner  of  asparagus,  is  liked  by 
many.  Marsh  rosemary,  sea  lavender 
(Limonium  or  Statice),  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates.  is  a  seashore  plant.  Common  mus- 
stard,  Brassica  nigra,  is  one  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  greens.  There  is  marsh  marigold, 
cowslip,  meadow  gowan,  Caltha  palustris. 
A  Rhode  Island  friend  introduced  me  to 
lady’s  thumb,  heartsease  or  black  heart, 
Polygonum  persiearia,  and  evening  prim¬ 
rose.  Oenothera  biennis.  Another  friend 
spoke  of  wild  indigo.  Raptisia  tinctoria. 
cooking  the  young  shoots  like  asparagus. 

The  young  beech  tree  leaves  are  good, 
also  charlock  that  grows  in  the  grain 
fields,  goose-tongue,  that  grows  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  where  the  salt  water  covers  it  at 
high  tide,  has  long,  narrow  fleshed  leaves, 
growing  in  bunches.  The  flower  spike  is 
similar  to  plantain.  I  cannot  give  the  bo¬ 
tanical  name,  but  it  is  well  worth  trying. 
Another  seashore  plant  that  tastes  good 
is  water  salad  ;  it  grows  in  the  shape  of  a 
tree,  6  or  S  in.  high,  has  fleshy,  juicy, 
rounded  branches.  Cut  up  and  dressed 
with  salt,  sugar  and  vinegar,  is  as  good 
as  cucumber.  jennie  LIND. 


New  Perfection 
Hot  Water 
Heater 


For  best 
results 
%ese  Soron  7 
Kerosene 


Less  Work  for  Everybody 

No  wood  to  haul  and  chop,  no  coal 
scuttles  to  fill,  no  ashes  to  carry,  no 
soot.  The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  provides  a  ready  fire  that 
burns  only  when  it  is  needed. 

This  convenient,  modern  cook-stove 
has  proved  its  worth  to  3,000,000 
users.  It  means  added  comfort  in 
cooking — cooler,  cleaner  kitchens 
The  heat  can  be  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  for  any  kind  of  cooking — 
slow  or  hot  fire,  just  as  required — 
and  with  great  economy. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is  oo- 
tainable  in  J.  2,  3  and  4-burner  sizes. 
Another  great  convenience,  the  New  Per¬ 
fection  Water  Heater,  gives  you  hot  water 
on  tap.  Quickly  and  easily  attached.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  CQ0K  STOVE  AMD  WATER  HEATER 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insistl 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin* 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
j  Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid. 


uminum 

Cooker 


Kitchen  (£mfort 


Cook  a  whole  meal  on  oneburner ,  l 
at  low  flame.  National  Pressure 
Cookers  make  all  foods,  even 
cheapest  meats  tender — M  the 
time.  H  the  fuel.  Start  Sunday  din- 1 
ner  at  12:d0;  ready  at  1:00. 


Safer,  Easier  Canning 

Experts  say  Cold  Pack  Canning  is  safest* 
insuring  thorough  sterilization.  Turn 
least o  to  profit — can  all  fruits  ^nd  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  National  Steel  Canner.  Ask 
(or  booklet  on  cooker  and  canner. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  Your  Money 

$3.98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft.  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
we  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
cha  ryes. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22538 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 


3i  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 


To  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health- 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

t  oll  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


im 
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The  factory 
behind  the 


DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 

Wherever  cows  are  milked,  the 
name“De  Laval”  stands  for  quality 
and  highest  value  to  the  user. 

De  Laval  represents  the  utmost 
degree  of  service-to-user.  The  De 
Laval  Company  recognizes  that 
when  a  sale  is  made,  its  obligation 
to  the  purchaser  has  just  started. 

These  facts  are  important  con¬ 
siderations  when  buying 
chanical  milker. 


a  me- 


The  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval 
Milker  can  ask  for  no  stronger 
guarantee  that  it  will  give  him  the 
service  claimed  for  it  than  the  fact 
that  it  bears  the  name  “De  Laval.” 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  only 
milker  having  an  independent  pul¬ 
sation  line,  making  possible  alter¬ 
nating  action  at  a  fixed  pulsation 
speed.  It  is  uniform  in  action;  and 
faster,  more  reliable,  and  more 
sanitary,  than  any  other  method 
of  milking. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 

Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beaie  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Beans  in  Cow  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  cows  a  ration  of  the 
following  ingredients':  100  lbs.  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  100  lbs.  of  bran.  100  lbs. 
of  ground  beans,  all  mixed  together,  and 
good,  common  hay,  no  clover.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  this  as  I  raised  the  corn,  bought  the 
beans  cheap  and  can  buy  the  bran  at 
about  the  best  price  per  ton  of  any  kind 
of  grain.  Are  beans  good  for  cows?  I 
am  feeding  my  cows  all  they  will  eat  of 
this,  but  cannot  do  any  bragging  about 
their  condition.  H.  It. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  a  general  thing  ground  beans  are 
not.  palatable,  and  not  well  suited  for  a 
dairy  ration  intended  for  cows  in  milk. 
They  are  rich  in  protein,  however,  and 
bulky,  and  you  are  quite  right  in  feeding 
corn  and  cob  meal  and  wheat  bran  as  a 
supplement.  The  addition  of  some  buck¬ 
wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal  woul  increase 
the  variety  and  texture  of  this  ration,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  fully  justify  their  ex¬ 
pense.  No  doubt  your  ration  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  one.  and  it  is  I'easonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  average  yield  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  ration  would  actually  be 
more  profitable  than  an  increased  amount 
of  milk  that  might  result  from  the  use  of 
more  expensive  concentrates. 


Too  Much  Bran 

I  am  feeding  cows  a  ration  mixed  in 
following  proportions  :  Gluten,  100  lbs.  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  eornmeal,  100 
lbs. ;  middlings,  100  lbs. ;  bran.  500  lbs. 
I  feed  each  cow  four  pounds  of  above  per 
day  and  a  medium  quantity  of  mangel 
beets,  until  they  gave  out  two  weeks  ago. 
I  give  them  Alfalfa  hay  with  their  feed, 
and  am  getting  a  little  over  200  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow  per  week.  Cay  you  suggest 
a  better  combination  than  the  above? 

Long  Island.  c.  l.  F. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to  your 
dairy  cows  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  con¬ 
tains  an  excessive  amount  of  bran  and 
scarcely  enough  carbohydrate.  Middlings 
are  too  expensive  feed  for  dairy  cows,  and 
you  will  find  the  following  mixture  better 
suited  to  your  needs :  400  lbs.  of  corn- 

and-cob  meal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  of  bran. 

Feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture  for 
each  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
day  and  in  addition  let  them  have  access 
to  all  of  the  liay  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish.  If  you  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  turn  these  animals  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  the  bran  and  part  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  can  be  eliminated  and  the  ration 
consist  of  400  lbs.  of  eornmeal.  200  lbs. 
of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  I 
take  it  that  your  animals  are  in  fair 
flesh,  and  especially  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  if  the  animals  have  access  to 
pasture  grass  the  flow  of  milk  should  be 
considerably  greater  than  that, which  you 
have  described. 


Feeding  Barley  and  Buckwheat 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  for  milk  production?  I  want 
to  use  barley  or  buckwheat  which  I  have. 
I  can  got  gluten  food,  eornmeal.  oilmeal. 
cottonseed  meal  and  hominy  at  feed  store 
to  mix  with  them.  A.  w.  R. 

New  York. 

A  ration  for  dairy  cows,  including  bar¬ 
ley  and  buckwheat,  to  be  supplemented 
by  such  other  materials  as  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  would  be  ns  follows :  ,°>00  lbs.  of 
barley,  200  lbs.  buckwheat.  200  lbs. 
gluten  meal.  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  200  lbs. 
hominy,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  Feed  1 
lh.  of  this  ration  for  each  3*4  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  In  addi¬ 
tion  give  them  all  the  roughage,  including 
silage,  that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish. 


T rouble  with  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  all  right  with 
one  exception.  When  he  is  standing  in 
the  stall  he  will  continually  shift  his 
weight  from  one  hind  foot  to  the  other 
and  act  as  though  he  was  trying  to  rub 
one  fetlock  against  the  other.  During 
these  actions  he  has  calked  himself  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  the  coronet.  lie  will  calk 
himself  first  on  one  foot  and  then  the 
other,  having  a  sore  on  either  most  of 
the  time.  This  has  been  going.  on  for 
more  than  a  year.  I  have  examined  his 
fetlocks  and  legs,  and  find  no  dirt  or 
anything  to  indicate  anything  wrong. 
Could  you  tell  me  through  the  columns  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  what  to  do  in  this  case? 
The  horse  is  valuable.  c.  0.  J. 

New  York. 

If  you  will  provide  some  leather  fet¬ 
lock  protectors,  that  can  be  obtained  at 
a  harness  shop,  and  buckle  these  around 
the  pastern  the  chances  arc  that  you  can 
prevent  the  calking  that  has  resulted 
from  your  horse  forming  the  habit  of 
easing  first  on-  foot  then  the  other  while 
standing— in  i  >*  stable.  These  contri¬ 
vances  were  used  rather  extensively  when 
horse  breeding  was  more  profitable  and 
popular,  particularly  tbe  production  of 
drwing  horses.  Hard  work  might  be  an 
agency  for  dispelling  this  habit,  hut  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  procedure  other  than  the 
actual  protection  of  the  feet  aud  aukles 
will  produce  any  results. 


BERKSHIRES 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  KIGHWOOD: 

We  offer  big,  stretchy,  September  boars,  weigh¬ 
ing  350  pounds  in  hard  breeding  rig.  November 
boars  weighing  200  to  250.  These  will  measure 
up  in  scale  and  size  with  the  best  boars  of  any 
breed.  They  are  from  litters  of  ten  to  fourteen 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Bigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  NT. 


Ml*  rupniPP  Why  don’t  you  getslarted 
ivll  •rill  lllv  1  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Conn  to  DELCASTLE  FARIVIS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  sprine  pies,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
bred  sows  at  farmers  prices.  Apply  to 

O.  H.  Cullen,  Marshallton,  Delaware 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  cataloeue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 

Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


Captain  Wing  Farm  Berkshires 

arc  noted  for  Utility,  Type  and  Stamina.  Home  of 
Lucindy's  Real  Type  10th,  287698,  and  Emblematic  11th, 
2561,9.  Belected  breeding  stock,  all  ages.  Write 

WILFRID  P.  HEWITT,  Captain  Wing  Farm  Acnahnet.  Man. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  oil  Bred  hows  and  gilts  to  farrow-  in  .Tiilv  and  Aug. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  piga.  CUT  ROCK  FARM,  Weitwood.  Man. 


Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvllle  Flats,  S.  V. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  <Sfc  SCOFIELD,  Fishklll,  NYJT. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sous  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  reads-  for  service, 
in*  Typ®  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Reg.  Berkshires 

Shady  Side  Herd 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Oilta  eight  raos. 
old.  Piga  all  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I). 

Hvbbardsvti.i.e,  New  York 


BERKSHIRES- For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVEROALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.V 


SWINE 


Registered  Chester  Whites 

ROAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  out  of  the  very  best 
strains  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Also  bred  gilts. 
June  farrow,  three-quarters  purebred,  @  $50  each. 
Young  boars,  grade  stock,  @  $20. 

BRANORETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  New  fork 


For  Sale — HF’if ty  Figs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six-weeks  old,  *5  each. 

Rouse  Bros,  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


Reg.O.LC.Boars 

8  to'10  wks.okl.  These  boars  are  out  of  mature,  pro- 
lifiolstock,  ami  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harriman,  Orange  Co..  N.Y.  * 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  PigS  E0WAB0^SEARLE8?Nflarfl.ld,  B.T. 

Registered  Chester  Whites  Hours’ a"  d 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr..  Penllyn,  Pa.  H  E.  Drayton.  Prop. 


Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  price*.  A.  A.  SCHOFELl,  H«u,elt«ii,  P.f. 


P  bnolnr  UMiilac  or  O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  Big  type  prize  win- 
Ullcolot  nil  I  It!  5  nors.  $15-320  each,  prepaid  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  G RIF F IE.  8. 3.  B.«r»illt,  Pi- 


neglstercd  (Tie.ter  White  mid  O.  I.  ().  Pig*.  Write 
(line.  -  Eugkne  P.  Uookrs,  Wavvii.lf,  Nkw  Yokb 


Well  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs  tfW’frr.WSSS 

STEPHEN  VAN  HENsSEI.  il  It.  Oi,inlnB.  N  T.  Til..  308  Brilrelrtf 


BARGAIN  IN  HOGS  WE? 

large  enough  for  service,  $ *0.  Sows,  year  old,  ^  oung 
hoars,  $20.  Immunised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
returned.  It AllKY  VAIL,  Jr.,  Wow  Milford,  Orang*  Oo.j  N.  ■ 


SIX  GROWTHY  BOAR  PIGS 

born  May  15th:  by  n  son  of  Gallaivay  Edd.  A  few 
pigs  4  months  old.  Stock  guaranteed.  Write 

Hubert  O,  Ileardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.x . 


FOR  TAMW0RTH  SWINE  Sou 

REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  CO  „R.  F.  D.  N*.  I 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Will  sell  in  lots  of  from  one  animal  to  Lai  Loud. 
All  pure-bred. 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  few  more  choice  l’igs  for  sale.  Some  extra  Boar  pigs 
ami  young  Boars.  Get  my  prioes.  G-  S.  HAIL,  Fsrmdil*.  O®1® 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas^ 

pigs,  sired  by  I*  ton  boars.  K.  ROITEMi,  I.nnl«»  »!'.:••••• 


My  Poland-Chinas  n,!  T ri mu i»n  of  Breeding  with 

Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOX,  Otn&urf,  Can* 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


1C 


SWINE 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51^>  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  "Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  111^ 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Pure  pedigree  stock.  Pedigree  furnished.  Special 
price  of  @25  per  pair;  @15  each,  single,  until  pres¬ 
ent  surplus  is  disposed  of.  Satisfactory  breeding 
and  individuals,  or  they  may  be  returned. 

C.  A.  Ferguson  -  Dresden,  Term. 

DDROC  J  ERSE  YSpjeSi  Orion, 

Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top 'Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Growthy  young¬ 
sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 


Daily  Bros. 


Manito,  Illinois 


$15 

Each 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Also  several  gilts  bred  to  farrow  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  850  oaeli,  Orion,  Cherry  King  breeding. 

A.  M.  Hopper  -  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

LARGE  TYPE  DUROCS 

of  tile  most  popular  strains  of  the  breed,  bred  from 
Champions.  Some  great  herd  boar  prospects.  Write  for 
pricos  and  circular.  Walter  Geitgcy,  Wooster,  Ohio 

KinderhooMDuroc  PIGS  nZ: 

ber.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kindcrhook,  N.  Y. 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS  *1^X1 

right.  HAROI.l)  PICKETT,  Knowlesvllle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-  Brood  Sow-Jersey  Red  «.L”n™E£J£y 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES, 

DUTCH  and  ENGLISH.  ^"TaTo 

were  offsprings  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt.Vernon.N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President 
N.  B .  <C  F,  Assn,  of  America ,  Inc. 


Pedigreed  FLEMISH  GIANTS  and  NEW  ZEALAND 

Seud  for  folder. 

11.  I).  1IOI.COM  H,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


REDS 


American  Checkered  Giants— R  A  B  B  I  T  S 

fine  markings.  Also  Black  Flemish  Giants;  breed  true  to 
color,  from  Pedigree  and  Registered  stock. 

K,  \V.  llccrmuncc.  717  Warren  St  ,  Hudson,  \ ,  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Flemish  Giant  Rabbits.  Young  and  matured 
•  tuck.  I’eiligrveil  anil  Rsgistererl.  H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


For  Sale— %  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  ‘  Ik  qt.  dams.  Hr.  COUPON,  <’>-aiibnry,  N.  J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


ABERDEEN-THE  improved  beef  breed 

Write  for  particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.W.ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  Si.,  New  York 


WOOL  SHEARING 

Wool  of  38  Sheep, 

grazing  on  farm  land  in  northern 
part  of  New  Jersey,  may  be  had 
for  the  shearing. 

Address  giving  experience 
and  references, 

Dept.  S. 

1407  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


II 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

_  Address : 

_  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

g  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiniiiiiii 


Holstein  Cows  First  as 
Money  Makers 

The  day  is  passing  when  milk  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit  by  a  herd  of  mongrel 
cows.  Look  the  fact  in  the  face  and 
study  the  method  of  progressive  dairymen. 

Wherever  the  interest  in  dairying  is 
most  active  and  most  intelligent,  there 
the  purebred  Holstein  stands  first.  And 
every  month  adds  to  her  prestige  as  a 
money  maker. 

If  you  mean  business,  why  not  get  your 
start  before  the  demand  increases  still 
more 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

ISO  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BULLS 

100  high  grades.  A  carload  of 
any  age  that  youmay  want.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  S20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  or  5. 
Over  2,000  satisfied  customers. 
Will  send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
8I»OT  F  A  KM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.  V. 


KingSegis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  April.  His  sire  is  a  son 
of  King  Lyousout  of  a  85-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis. 

His  dam  is  a  25-lb.  three-year  old  daughter  of 
Johanna  King  Segis.  who  is  by  a  son  of  King  Segis, 
out  of  a  former  world’s  champion  40-lb.  cow. 

There  is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

If  rife  for  price  and  jtedigree. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.F.D.  No.  2.  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF 

Born  Feb.128,  1920.  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke  {( 147  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  113  A.  R.  sons.)  A 
splendid  individual.  I ’rice  and  Pedigree  on  request. 

Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Winterton,  N.Y, 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  bree^r^: 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N  Y. 


Holitola-Vrieatan  Heifer  and  Hull  (  abei.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifers 


calves.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  T. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


Airedales, Collies, andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  yonr  wants. 

Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

GREAT  DANE  Puppies,  $35  ;  Females,  »25j  fromRe- 
gistored  Stock.  One  Female,  8  mos.,  at  $25.  All  sent 
on  approval  if  desired.  J.  W.  F.,  Oak  Ridge  farm.  Massena,  N  T. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 


COHASSET  KKN-NF.I-S 

Danielson.  Conn. 


■w-y  W1  TW  T1  tv  m  Thousands  of  them  to  kill 
fr*  ft,  1^  W;  §4  I  millions  of  rats.  Price 

list  free.  Catalogue  10c. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


TUNIS  SHEE  P-Ewes  and  Rams 

Having  rented  my  farm  am  offering  my  entire  flock  of 
Registered  sheep  for  sale.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Caledonia,  N.Y 

Wanted-Ten  or  a  Dozen  Dorset  Sheep 

Address  J.  II.  Calkin*,  104  Stone  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Econom 
Produciior^ 
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gfGUERNSEYSirg^t 


*■  New  dairy  sections  are  demanding  Guernsey  bulls  for  grading  up 
their  common  and  native  stock.  In  one  year,  'almost  1,000  Guernsey 
hulls  were  transferred  to  the  South  and  to  eleven  Western  states.  A 
Mississippi  dairyman  reports  that  his  grades  by  a  Guernsey  bull  have 
the  fawn  and  white  coats,  the  quiet  disposition,  are  larger  and  better 
milkers  than  their  dams,  and  they  produce  highly  colored  milk  of 
finest  quality.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  67  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Registered  Shropshire  R  \m  2yrs.-old  and 

by  Wardwell’s  Qui  Vivo.  SKYLANOS  AM,  Slfiinglon,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  ami 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

EnrQola  K«i-  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKF.P.  RAMS  and 
rOI  OalB  EWKS.  Apply  OPH1K  FARM,  l>ur*Ua«,  M.  I. 

Q..  OLmnnkirnD/tma  And  eWOB,  with  good  head  COV- 

Keg.  Shropshire  Rams  ermg.  stevebs  bros..  *.iSon.  ».y 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2%.  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Rose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $180  to  $350. 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.Y. 


WINDY  KNOLL  FARM 

Glen  Spey  New  York 


Herd  Sires : 

I  —  Pencoyd’s  Secret  of  Windy 
Knoll.  No.  45544 

Sire — Langwater  Pencoyd  A.  R. 
sire — Dolly  Dimple’s  May  King  of 
Langwater  A.  R. 

dam — Langwater  May  Queen  A.R. 
Dam — Nella  Jay  6th  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilyvale  A.  R. 
dam — Nella  Jay  A.  R. 

2 —  Windy  Knoll  Raider  of  Linda 
Vista,  No.  51149 

Sire — Imp.  Itchen  Red  Raider  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Moss  Raider 
dam — Itchen  May  Rose 
Dam — Easton  Belle  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Yeoman  A.R. 
dam — Langwater  Dolly  Dollars 


We  offer  several  extra  nice  bull 
calves  from  3  months  to  one  year 
old  of  the  above  famous  blood  lines 
and  out  of  well  bred  A.  It.  dams  with 
creditable  A.  R.  Records.  These  are 
offered  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Write 
for  particulars. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

with  a  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calf,  born  April  26 
of  royal  ancestry,  for  milk  and  butterfat  production. 
Also  beautiful  Ayrshire  heifer,  registered. 

Noblestone  Farm.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Sire.  Jethro  Boss  Sequel,  Dam’s  18-qt.  5%  heifer  and 
15-qt.  6,  cow.  $50  each.  State  tested  herd. 

H.  A.  Gillette  -  Forestville,  Conn. 

GUERNSEY  Grades  family  flows. 

Some  with  calves  and  others  near  calving.  Also 
young  heifers.  MIILS  POND  FARM.  $L  J«oi«.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf  For  Sale ! 

Traces  7  times  to  May  Rose,  2nd.  Sire,  grandson  Ne- 
I’lus  Ultra.  Fine  Individual  ;  good  nose  and  back 
line.  Farmer’s  price  to  quick  buyer. 

HOOKE  YII.LA  GUERNSEY  FARM.  -  EoadllN,  N.  T. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  BUY 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

at  farmers  prices,  -Ve  Ptus  Ultra.  Gov.  of  the 
Chene  and  Glenwood  breeding.  Certified  tuber¬ 
culin  test  accompanies  every  animal. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS  i; 

Superior  voung  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  ^ 

IZWVUI 


JERSEYS 


AYRSHIRES 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Oilers  for  Immediate  Sale 

Young  herd,  consisting  of  two  heifers,  due  to 
calve  this  Fall,  one  18  mos.  old  heifer  whose 
dam  lias  R.  of  M.  record  of  702  lbs.  butter;  one 
13  mos.  old  heifer;  one  5  mos.  old  heifer  and  a 
young  bull  from  R.  of  M.  dam.  All  are  heavy 
producing  cows.  Price  $1004)  for  the  hunch. 
Will  sell  separately  if  desired.  Here  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  beginner.  Cam.  and  see  them. 

A.  M.  HKLLINGS,  K.  No.  1,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  Icatlle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Itoxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Sa! e-Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

4-mos.-old.  Grandson’s  of  Sophie  lath's  Tormentor.  $50 
Up.  Pedigrees  upon  request.  CHARLES  TUCKER,  New  Palti,  N.Y. 

ZjrnrrCl'OMESTEAB  STOCK  FARM  offer* 
tl  lLLJkj lhS  Jersey  Hull  Calves,  K.  of  M 


Farmer's  Prices. 


backing. 

C.  H.  JENNINGS,  oil  Durham,  Greaue  Co..  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose1  Bp,"d 

for  milk  ami  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  T. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 


GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr. 


Willo'ighby,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Will  sell  my  entire  herd  of  14  head  of  high- 
class  registered  Ayrshire  cattle.  Ages  range 
from  5  months  to  3  years  old.  Also  offering  my 
63-acre  farm  and  22-rootn  boardiug  house  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 

CHAS.  HERMANN,  R.  F.  D.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Barron's  True  to  Time  No.  19600.  3  yrs.  old.  Dam, 
Pern  Ayer  5th,  a  cow  that  has  given  65  lbs  of  milk 

a  day.  Testing  over  4%.  GEO.  L.  ROGER,  Gauverneur.  N.Y. 


MMiMiMHiHiiiinimuiimiiuiiinitfniimHUHMMHiintiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiitMimitiuiiiniiiniimnn 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  rea'~h  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  erder  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  pa?er. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvkbkttFox,  Lowell.  Mass 
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This  Seventeen  Year  Old  Girl  Milks 
Twenty-seven  Holsteins  with  the  Perfection 


'‘JpWENTY-SEVEN  cows,  especially  when  some  of  them  give  as  much  as 
100  pounds  in  a  day,  is  quite  a  bunch  for  a  girl  to  milk.  When  Theodore 
Gillis’  17  year  old  daughter  can  handle  them  all  alone  with  the  Perfection, 
it’s  not  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  ('.illis  thinks  his  milker  is  a  wonderful 
machine. 


Mr.  Gillis  has  labor  problems  just  like  every¬ 
body  else.  And  sometimes  lie’s  right  up  against 
the  wall  for  hired  help.  But  since  he  has  a  Perfec¬ 
tion,  his  daughter  can  always  help  him  out.  “The 
Perfection  Milker  was  rightly  named,”  he  says, 
“for  it  is  a  perfect  milker  and  so  easy  to  operate 
that  my  daughter,  17  years  old,  has  milked  my 
whole  herd  of  27  Holstein  cows  every  night  during 
the  summer  when  we  were  short  of  help.” 


Just  Ask  Your  Neighbors 

“We  have  several  other  kinds  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  in  this  neighborhood  but  everyone  seems  to 
think  the  Perfection  gives  the  best  results  and  is 
the  most  reliable  machine.” 

Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 
Waiting  For  You 


The  Perfection  Gets  More  Milk 

“The  Perfection  gets  more  milk  than  any  hand 
milker  can  get  from  my  cows.  One  of  my  cows, 
5  years  old,  gave  as  high  as  102  pounds  of  milk  in 
a  day.  A  heifer  gave  64  pounds  in  a  day.  One  of 
my  cows,  which  had  been  milked  nearly  two  years 
without  freshening  we  could  not  dry  up  without 
taking  the  machine  off  her.” 


How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  have 
your  milking  problem  solved  ?  Find  out  about  the 
Perfection  Milker.  We’ll  gladly  send  you  names 
and  addresses  of  owners  so  you  can  investigate  for 
yourself.  Just  ask  the  men  who  own  Perfections 
what  they  think  of  them.  We  will  also  send  with¬ 
out  charge  a  copy  of  “What  the  Dairyman  Wants 
to  Know”,  the  book  that  answers  every  question 
about  milking  machines.  Write. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rye  for  Sows 


I  raised  four  sows  for  breeding.  They 
were  under  my  care  and  fed  cormneal, 
ground  oats,  bran,  middlings,  100  pounds 
each,  and  50  pounds  oiliueal  with  Alfalfa 
bay.  and  were  in  fine  condition.  They 
were  sold  to  another  estate,  and  for  about 
six  w  eeks  were  fed  nothing  but  rye  chop, 
.skim-milk  and  corn  on  cob.  I  went  on 
this  new  estate  to  take  charge  of  the 
stock,  and  I  went  back  to  my  regular 
feed  about  two  weeks  before  farrowing 
time  of  one  of  the  sows,  She  farrowed 
10  pigs;  two  died  at  birth,  and  I  noticed 
after  the  third  day  her  milk  was  scarce 
and  her  udder  quite  hard.  I  used  lard  on 
it.  and  it  seems  to  get  right  again,  but  I 
do  not  think  she  has  the  flow  of  milk  she 
should.  The  little  pigs  seem  lively,  but 
have  not  grown  in  a  week’s  time  a's  they 
should.  I)o  you  think  the  rye  chop  had 
anything  to  do  with  it?  g.  n.  r. 

The  use  of  rye  in  rations  for  brood 
sows  is  not  to  be  recommended,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
feed  fed.  As  a  source  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  it  compares  very  favorably  with 
corn,  but  it  is  le,ss  palatable,  less  digesti¬ 
ble  and  is  uot  generally  recognized  as  a 
safe  feed  to  use  for  breeding  animals,  as 
is  corn  when  properly  supplemented  with 
some  protein-carrying  feed,  such  as  tauk- 
age  or  oilmeal. 

For  brood  sows  farrowing  during  this 
season  much  is  to  he  gained  by  letting 
them  have  access  to  a  green  forage  crop 
and  rape,  clover.  Alfalfa  or  combination 
mixtures  of  oats  and  barley  are  weil 
suited  for  such  use.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  using  a  variety  of  grains  in 
feeding  brood  sows;  however,  with  prices 
as  they  prevail  today  one  does  not  fancy 
the  idea  of  paying  about  $80  to  $90  a 
ton  for  feed.  Corn  in  itself  will  serve 
fairly  well  in  providing  nourishment  for 
brood  sows  nursing  pigs,  provided  they 
have  access  to  a  green  forage  crop,  and 
where  the  corn  was  produced  on  the  farm 
itself  I  should  favor  its  use  rather  than 
advise  the  purchase  of  expensive  mixed 
feeds. 

It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  rye  chop, 
as  you  have  indicated,  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  brood  sow 
to  produce  a  normal  flow  of  milk.  Eye 
does  just  this  thing.  It.  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  poultrymen  ou  account  of  it 
being  a  source  of  digestive  disorders,  and 
I  should  not  use  it  extensively  in  any 
ration  for  brood  sows  before  farrowing. 
It  can  he  safely  used  after  farrowing 
when  the  brood  sows  are  nursing  their 
pigs,  provided,  as  I  have  suggested  above, 
some  succulent  feed  be  fed  in  addition, 
and  that  it  be  mixed  with  some  such 
feed  as  cornmoal.  oats  or  tankage  iu  the 
proper  proportion. 


:»f  Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
S;  to  the  axle  spindle  and 
||  wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life . 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 


!3E 
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New  York 
Albany 


Buffalo 

Boston 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


“From  Contented  Cows,” 

says  a  big  milk  company.  They 
know  that  contented,  healthy  cows 
lead  to  greater  profits.  Guard  their 
health  with  better  bedding.  And  it 
costs  less.  Use  it  also  for  horses  and 
pigs.  W rite  today  for  our  low  prices. 

Baker  Box  Company 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 


COLONlAl* 


Hey  WUCHf 

70  L6S. 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

I.  specially  prepared  for  salting  meats.  Won’t  cake. 
You  use  less  because  it  penetrates  the  meat  very  quickly 
and  does  not  leave  a  crust  on  the  outside.  The  soft, 
flaky  grains  make  Colonial  the  quickest  dissolving  6alt 
produced. 

the  colonial  salt  company 

Akron,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guar/  nice  editorial 


Feed  for  Work  Horses 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best  food  for 
work  horses  from  now  on.  crushed  or 
ground  oats,  or  chop  feed,  corn  and  oats? 
The  price  of  the  ground  oats  is  $81  per 
ton  ;  the  corn  and  oats,  $(iL\  both  at  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y.  C’an  you  recommend  a  better 
horse  feed  than  either?  a.  .t.  g. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

So  many  of  the  so-called  mixed  feeds 
for  horses  contain  residue  sweepings  and 
screenings  saturated  with  molasses  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  economical  ones  and 
the  absolutely  worthless  ones.  With 
Timothy  hay  as  a  roughage.  I  am  sure 
that,  a  ration  for  horses  consisting  of  five 
parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  corn  and  one 
part  of  bran,  by  weight,  is  more  useful 
and  certainly  quite  as  economical  as  any 
mixed  feed  that  can  be  assembled.  I 
surely  would  not  purchase  ready-mixed 
feeds  for  a  regular  ration  intended  for 
work  horses. 


Cost  of  Cow 

If  it  is  not  out  of  your  line  could  you 
give  me  some  idea  of  what  a  good  fresh 
cow  would  cost  and  where  one  could  be 
purchased?  To  be  on  a  place  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  four  miles  south  of  West 
Point.  w.  B.  G. 

New  York. 

I(  is*  not  easy  to  establish  a  price  on 
an  animal  at  long  range.  The  value  of 
dairy  cows  depends  quite  as  much  upon 
their  production  as  upon  their  age.  health 
and  general  condition.  A  cow  is  in  her 
prime  from  the  time  sin*  is  five  until  nine, 
depending  upon  her  ability  to  produce 
milk.  The  price  will  vary  from  $75  to 
$150.  Our  suggestion  would  be  that  you 
get  in  touch  with  some  responsible  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point,  who 
might  be  able  to  quote  you  a  price  on  a 
cow  delivered  to  the  station  you  mention. 
The  delivery  charges,  if  it  is  purchased 
elsewhere,  would  be  considerable,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  better  results 
would  follow  this  procedure  than  if  yo* 
would  undertake  to  purchase  the  cow 
from  a  dealer  and  ship  it  to  this  point. 
If  there  is  no  other  way  1  would  com¬ 
municate  with  the  nearest  milk  station 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  obtain  a  list  of 
responsible  dairymen  from  this  source.  A 
little  advertisement  in  the  local  paper 
might  also  bring  the  desired  result.  One 
hundred  dollars  ought  to  buy  a  useful 
cow. 
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Stock  Raising  in 

Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing. 

Successes  as  wonderful  as  those  from 
growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax 
have  been  made  in  raising  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright, 
sunny  climate,  nutritious  grasses,  good 
water,  enormous  fodder  crops — these 
spell  success  to  the  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy 
on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at 
$15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
These  lands  have  every  rural  convenience: 
good  schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones, 
etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm 
on  a  larger  scale  than  is  possible  under  your 
present  conditions,  investigato  what  West¬ 
ern  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars 
regarding  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land, 
etc. .  apply  to  Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

1  BRUSHES 

\  Established  1810 


Af  THREE  WINNERS^ 

'Made  of  highest  grade  purei 
hog  bristles -stiff  and  elastic; 
velvet-like  ends. 

Perfect  working;  long  wear¬ 
ing  brushes.  Never  fail  or  shed 
bristles.  Guaranteed  in  every 
respect.  Send  for  Literature 

John  L  WMtlng-J.J.  Adame  Co. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

t  Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  110  J 
\Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  WorldXj 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  U^ING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  nnd  Painting  »or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Eb  tab.  184Z 

Q-  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


ASMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

will  make  yon  more  money  with  less  work. 
Raise  tho  crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer 
alfalfa  and  grain  crops,  or  (mail  place  in  fruit  near 
some  nice  town.  Ideal  for  d  ai  r  y  in  pr,  pigs  and 
chickens.  Good  market*.  No  cold  weather.  You  live 
longer  and  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Rich,  fertile  soil.  Moderate  prieoa.  Easy 
terms.  Irrigation  is  crop  Insurance  which  makes  sure 
profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Newcomers  welcome. 
Wonderful  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write  for  our 
California  Illustrated  Folder,  free.  c.  1.  SEtCHAVtS,  tu- 
pervhar  of  Agricultura,  Santo  Fo  Ry.,  910  Railwoy  Exchange,  Chicago 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  of 'building  fnd  l,a?dy  bo°k  of  all  kinds  E 
S  carDentrv8  lrdormatlon  from  concrete  to  “ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  — 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

^"■iiiNMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnj: 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Inflamed  Skin 

What  can  I  do  for  my  cow?  She  has 
a  scale  on  her  udder ;  it  looks  as  though 
it  has  boon  scalded.  o.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  your 
meagre  account  of  the  condition  tho  skin 
of  the  udder  is  in  an  inflamed  state.  That 
should  soon  abate  if  yon  should  apply  a 
little  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  once  or 
twice  daily.  Keep  the  stall  floor  clean 
and  do  not  allow  the  cow  to  lie  on  dirty 
ground. 


Garget 

What  can  he  the  matter  with  my  Jersey 
cow?  For  the  10  days  her  left  front 
teat  has  milked  dark  yellow,  but  shows 
no  sign  of  pain  or  obstruction,  and  the 
animal  seems  perfectly  well  and  has  good 
appetite.  She  is  on  pasture  during  the 
day.  but  is  stabled  at  night,  and  fed  about 
4  lbs.  around  mixed  grains  a  day. 

New  York.  t.  o.  r. 

If  the  cow  in  question  was  purehased 
she  probably  has  had  similar  attacks  be¬ 
fore,  and  if  so  the  affected  quarter  will 
in  time  be  likely  to  lose  its  milk-secreting 
function.  Germ  infection  is  the  cause  and 
that  may  occur  at  any  time.  Better  keep 
the  cow  separate  and  stop  feeding  grain 
or  meals.  Strip  the  affected  quarter 
every  two  or  three  hours  and  twice  daily 
rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  six  parts,  of  melted  lard  »r  sweet  oil. 
Once  daily  give  a.  taWespoonful  each  of 
powdered  saltpeter  and  poke  root. 


Feeding  an  Orphan  Foal 

I  have  a  colt  about  a  week  old ;  will 
have  only  what  we  feed  it  now.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  better  than  sweet  sep¬ 
arator  milk?  We  are  giving  her  about 
a  quart  at  a  time  every  three  hours,  and 
once  in  the.  night.  She  drinks  well  and 
seems  to  be  in  good  spirits.  r.  m.  S. 

Vermont. 

.A  new-born  foal  should  have  whole 
milk  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks. 
Choose  milk  that  is  poor  in  butterfat. 
sweeten  it  with  sugar  or  molasses  and 
feed  it.  blood  warm  from  a  sterilized  ves¬ 
sel.  If  it.  disagrees  with  the  foal,  mix 
two  or  threee  tablespoons  of  limewater 
with  each  pint  of  milk  fed  daily.  Give 
the  foal  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  if  it 
scours  or  is  constipated.  Set  cool  water 
where  the  foal  can  take  it  at  will.  In 
four  weeks  allow  oatmeal  and  gradually 
add  wheat  bran.  Make  the  change  from 
whole  to  skim-milk  gradually. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an- 
nual  salo.  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield.  Mass.  Sale  committee :  II 
E.  Ilaslett.  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. : 
II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrc.  Conn. 

Oct.  13-14. — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men  s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago.  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  28-211 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
IIolstem-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Ilare,  Monroe.  Wis.. 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
I’  rancis  Darcey,  manager. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Canadian  Agricultural  Fairs — Calgary, 
June  28-July  3;  Edmonton.  Julv  5-10; 
Saskatoon,  July  12-17;  Regina,  July  26- 
31. 

New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association. 
Summer  meeting.  Samuel  Buser’s  apiarv. 
North  Haledon,  N.  J..  July  10. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Henry  II.'  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  llill  Farm,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
July  24. 

New  York  State  Potato  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  Cortland,  N.  Y„ 
August  0-7. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago. 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O.,  August  .25-28. 

Hornell  Fair,  Iloruell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31  -September  3. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  Yr., 
September  21-25. 


The  Middlesex  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  field  meeting  and 
picnic  July  17.  at  Forsgate  Farm,  Janies- 
burg,  N.  J.  An  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  persons  interested  in  poultry.  The 
program  will  include  a  culling  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Irving  L.  Owen,  State  Poultry 
Specialist,  and  short  talks.  Forsgate 
Farm,  about  one  mile  west  of  Jamesburg, 
consists  of  about  600  acres,  devoted  to 
dairying,  poultry,  fruit  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  The  poultry  plant  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  State.  An  opportunity 
will  he  given  to  inspect  this  a.s  well  as 
other  interesting  features  of  the  farm. 


How  Hooker  Would  Help 
to  Solve  Problems  of  Food 
Production  and  Distribution 


ELON  H.  HOOKER 


In  response  to  inquiries  as  to  just  how  he  would 
help  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
solve  the  problems  which  so  seriously  confront  them, 

ELON  H.  HOOKER 

Candidate  for  the  Republican  Nomination  for 
Governor,  has  issued  an  important  detailed  statement. 
Mr.  Hooker  has  pledged  himself,  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  in  good  faith  if  nominated  and  elected,  to  devote 
his  best  efforts  to  helping  the  farmers  greatly  to 
improve  their  condition  and  to  bring  about  such 
changes  as  will  accomplish  largely  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  better  system  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Hooker’s  Statement  is  as  follows: 

By  ELON  H.  HOOKER 

I  have  no  ambition  to  be  Governor  of  New  York  State 
simply  for  the  privilege  of  holding  that  high  office.  I  am  a 
candidate  because  there  is  work  to  be  done  for  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  only  the  Governor  can  direct  it. 

The  most  important  problem  that  confronts  the  world 
today  is  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  food.  This  food  must  come 
from  the  farms.  There  is  nowhere  else  to  get  it.  The  volume 
of  food  per  capita  is  constantly  decreasing,  because  under 
present  conditions  it  does  not  pay  to  produce  it.  Other  indus¬ 
tries  pay  better.  In  consequence  people  leave  the  farms.  To 
secure  a  full  supply  of  food,  the  production  of  it  on  the  farms 
must  be  made  profitable.  This  means  that  the  methods  of 
distribution  must  be  reformed.  Speculation  in  food  must  be 
eliminated  and  the  costly  breach  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  shortened. 

Someone  must  be  selected  to  do  the  work  required.  Men 
must  be  chosen  to  do  it  who  want  to  bring  about  this  great 
change  and  who  have  no  interests  of  their  own  in  opposition 
to  it. 

My  family  for  several  generations  have  been  fruit  growers 
and  nurserymen  in  Monroe  County  and  the  Genesee  Valley, 
so  that  I  have  been  brought  closely  into  personal  contact  with 
the  practical  problems  involved. 

I  offer  myself  for  the  place,  not  because  I  want  the  honor 
of  holding  the  office,  but  because  I  want  to  work  out  the 
solution  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of 
food. 

If  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  one  of  my  first  acts 
would  be  to  confer  with  practical  farmers  themselves,  to  find 
just  what  they  require  and  to  place  the  agriculture  and  market 
departments  of  the  State  in  a  position  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  farm,  and  when  these  departments  serve  the 
farm,  they  will  also  serve  all  the  people  of  the  State.  You 
cannot  encourage  the  production  of  food  without  helping 
those  who  consume  it. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  transportation  is  one 
of  the  vital  problems  to  be  solved  if  the  product  of  the  farms 
is  to  be  marketed  economically  and  profitably,  and  it  would 
be  my  purpose  to  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  deserves. 

This  is  an  important  work.  I  will  help  and  back  any  man 
who  will  intelligently  undertake  it  in  good  faith. 

If  you  want  me  to  do  it,  I  am  ready  for  the  job. 

ELON  H.  HOOKER. 

This  Advertisement  Paid  For  by  Hooker  Primary  Campaign  Committee 
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Kills  Fleas 

W'  Scatter  Black  Flag  powder  on  floors, 

7  under  rugs,  in  bed  clothes  and  in  cloth- 
i  ing  to  kill  fleas.  Blow  into  (ur  of  dogs 
and  cats  with  powder  gun.  Kills  by  inha¬ 
lation.  Bug*  don’t  eat  it — they  breathe  it, 
and  die.  Destroys  flies,  fleas,  ants,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  bedbugs,  roaches,  some  moths,  and 
lice  on  animals,  birds  or  plants.  Harmless 
to  people  and  animals.  Look  for  the  BLACK 
FLAG  trademark  and  thered-and-yellow  wrapper. 
At  drug,  department,  grocery  and  hardware  stores, 
or  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

U.  S.  Gov't  (Bulletin  771,  Agri.  Dept.)  shows 
that  glass  containers  keep  insect  powders  fresh 


longest  time. 


ns.  Bug  Blach  Flag  in  tl 
BOTTLE  instead  of  "it 


the  SEALED 


in  paper  hags  or  boxes.  Three  sizes:  15c.  40c,  75s, 
(except  west  of  Rockies). 

BLACK  FLAG,  Baltimore.  Md. 


•Adi 


MINERAL! 


In  U5B\ 
over 


HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


One  Man 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumpi 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  let, 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  lOYear  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial .  Write  for  Fme  Book  and  Cashor  Easy  Term*. 
OTTAWA  MPQ.  CO.,  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa.  Kants. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT. OUT  IHO  ROUGH  P?M 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  RE&.US.PAT  OFF 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4B1  Fourth  A*t„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  j 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce#  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.2S  a  bottl* 
61  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


Does  Ten 
Mens  Work 


"Why  do  successful 
dairymen  have  up- 
to-the-minute  equip¬ 
ment?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t 
afford  any  other 
kind. 

With  the  vrroug  meth¬ 
ods,  n  farm  means 
drudgery  and  hardship 
— with  the  right  meth¬ 
ods,  a  prosperous  and 
delightful  home. 

Harder  Silos  bring 
greater  profits,  bigger 
bank  accounts  —  they 
have  been  the  secret 
of  success  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  for 
over  20  years. 

Write  for  free  hook 

“Saving  with  Silos’’ 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  11 

C0BLESK1LL,  N.  Y. 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
pnd  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

inveitigat*  the  reliable  Greca  Mountain.  Send 
'  for  circular*  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
1  Creamery  Package  Mlg.  Si.,  338  W««t  Si-.  Rutland,  Vt. 


ffi!  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tirea. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
binds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

O*talog  illustrated  in  ooloru  fr«a. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48EIiu  St..  Quincy,  III. 


DoYouWant 
A  Silo  This 
Year  ? 

If  you  aim  to  store  this 
year’s  corn  crop,  when  it’s 
worth  most  as  feed,  you 
want  a  silo  on  time. 

And  if  you  knew  how  long 
it  takes  these  days  to  get 
any  kind  of  an  order  filled 
— you’d  act  without  delay. 

There’s  yet  time  to  order 
and  be  sure  of  getting  your 

Unadilla 

Silo 

The  Unadilla  is  made  in  the  largest 
factory  in  the  East  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  silos.  Our  stock  of  lumber 
and  steel  is  ample  but  we  cannot 
control  embargoes  and  freight  delays 
!  that  take  months  where  once  it  was 
a  matter  of  days. 

The  famous  Unadilla  Silo  is  easy  to 
erect  quickly,  keeps  silage  perfectly 
and  is  in  use  by  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Get  our  1920  Catalog  and  prices. 
Act  before  others  fill  our  factory 
capacity.  Be  sure  of  getting  you » 
silo  on  time. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


$420  Extra  Profit 


^  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  in 
g  an  actual  tcBt  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
B  him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
eaves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  Offar. 

MILKOLINE  MF6.  CO.  *£28! tZSTJUfi. 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  JNew  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Milk  and  Farm  News 


The  main  business  in  this  section  is 
dairying.  A  few  hops  have  boon  set  out 
For  feed  we  pay  from  §60  to  $85  per  ton  *' 
uot  much  home-grown.  Egg*.  44e:  but’ 
ter.  65c.  Some  hay  sold  of  late,  poor 
quality,  at  $33  per  ton  ;  potatoes.  $3.50 
per  bu. ;  not  many  raised  around  here 
Not  much  market  for  pork  and  beef  at 
present,  and  much  lower  than  last  year 
As  to  the  business  outlook  of  farming,  it 
looks  bad  to  me.  With  our  agricultural 
school,  Farm  Bureau,  farmers’  institute 
and  all  advantages,  the  farmer  is  more 
discontented  than  ever  before.  There  are 
more  idle  farms  and  scarcity  of  help.  I 
believe  the  root  of  all  trouble  is  that  all 
State,  county  and  town  officials  get  too 
big  salaries  for  the  labor  performed,  which 
is  comparatively  nothing  to  that  of  the 
farmer.  h.  k. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  local  market,  aud  where  we  go  to 
sell  our  produce  mostly,  is  Syracuse.  In 
my  town,  tobacco,  potatoes  and  dairy 
are  the  chief  lines.  Our  milk  goes  to 
Montclair,  N.  ,T..  at  League  price,  which 
in  our  zone  is  $2.75  per  cwt.  Old  pota¬ 
toes.  large  size  and  firm,  $4  to  $4.25  ner 
60  lbs. ;  medium.  $3.50 :  butter.  65  to 
75c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  55  to  60o ;  live  fowls 
40  to  42c;  dressed  fowls.  55  to  60c 
w  heat  at  our  local  mill.  $3  per  bu :  oats 
$1.50.  We  suffered  from  a  six- weeks’ 
drought  .which  made  pastures  short,  and 
will  cut  the  hay  crop  about  half.  Rain 
came  .Tune  16 ;  crops  begin  to  look  better, 
f  orn  is  small,  about  the  usual  acreage 
of  potatoes  planted.  We  are  short  of 
labor.  Farmers  generally  only  putting 
in  crops  that  they  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  _  There  was  no  surplus  of  crops 
raised  in  1919  on  hand  now.  Farm  con¬ 
ditions  are  fair.  f.  h.  it. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  principal  product  in  this  county  is 
milk,  most  of  the  farmers  selling  this 
product  to  the  central  dealers,  receiving 
the  current  prices  made  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  Some  of  the  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  sell  to  private  dealers  in  the  local 
towns  and  villages,  receiving  from  7  to 
9  cents  per  quart.  Some  farmers  fatten 
their  calves,  and  'are  receiving  at  present 
15  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  This  is 
much  lower  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
months.  This  county  has  a  cow  popula¬ 
tion  of  7.480.  and  unless  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  more  for  their  milk  in  the  near 
future  this  number  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  before  the  Winter  months.  ‘  The 
outlook  for  the  hay  crop  is  about  the 
samA  as  last  year,  which  was  an  average 
good  year.  yr.  e.  b. 

i  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  principal  products  marketed  at  the 
present  time  arc  hay  and  grain.  The 
present  prices  are:  Wheat.  $2.90  to  S3 
per  bu. ;  oats.  $1  to  $1.10  per  bu. ;  barley. 
$1.75  to  $2  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.90  to  $2  per 
bu.  Hay  is  selling  from  $35  to  $45  per 
ton.  Farm  conditions,  so  far  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  etc.,,  are  favorable,  but.  of 
course,  the  principal  drawback  is  shortage 
of  farm  labor.  This,  I  believe,  is  due  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  farmers  to  pay  the  wages  that  prices 
and  conditions  warrant  at  the  present 
time..  The  outlook  for  farmers  who  are 
farming  in  a  business-like  way  is  certainly 
I  K°od.  '  p.  s.  w. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 

’I’lie  principal  crops  in  the  western  part 
of  Wyoming  County  are  potatoes,  beans, 
oats,  wheat,  in  the  order  named,  hut  it  is 
mostly  dairying.  The  eastern  part  crops 
are  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat,  not  so  much  dairying. 
Beans,  pea  and  medium.  $3.25  per  bu. : 
marrow,  $4  ;  red  kidney,  $6  to  $7.20.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  some  sold  last  Fall  for  $1  to  the 
dealers,  hut  most  of  them  have  been  run 
into  Buffalo  by  truck,  and  they  have 
brought  all  the  way  from  $2  last  Fall  up 
to  $5  per  bu.  now.  They  are  offering  $5 
now  for  seed  potatoes,  hut  there  are  hut  a 
few  to  he  found.  Wheat,  per  bu..  $2.40: 
oats,  $1.20;  barley,  $1.40;  buckwheat,  per 
cwt.,  $3.25  ;  wool,  per  lb.,  60c.  Eggs,  43c. 
The  milk  is  all  sold  at  the  League  price 
(less  20c*  in  this  zone),  $2.83;  dairy  but¬ 
ter,  60c.  All  farm  crops  are  looking  well 
in  this  section  ;  I  think  above  the  average. 
As  near  as  I  can  gather  from  those  I  have 
talked  with,  I  should  say  that  the  'bean 
crop  will  he  about  20  per  cent  short  in 
acres  put  in.  ami  potatoes  about  10  per 
cent,  if  not  more,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  help  and  seed.  It  is  almost  out  of  the 
question  to  get  a  man  to  help  for  a  day. 
and  if  you  do  find  one  lie  wants  40  or  50 
cents  per  hour.  Some  farmers  are  hiring 
a  man  and  team  to  help  out  aud  paying 
80c  per  hour.  Most  of  the  farmers  with 
big  dairies  have  put  in  milking  machines 
because  they  cannot  get  help  to  milk.  I 
myself  get  up  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  work  until  S  to  10  p.  m.  to  keen  up. 
I  cannot  find  anybody  to  help  out.  heed 
averages  about  $4.50  per  cwt.  Hay  sold 
last  Fall  for  $20  is  selling  now  for  about 
$35.  »•  b.  n- 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  six-year-old  hoy  had  told  a  fib  au  l 
had  been  commanded  by  his  mother  to  g  > 
to  bed  in  the  dark.  lie  started  reluct¬ 
antly,  and  upon  taking  a  look  at  the  dark 
stairwav,  turned  to  his  mother  and  said  • 
“Mother,  don’t  you  think  you’d  better 
cone  along  and  see  if  I  really  go  to  b**d. 
i  — Credit  Lost. 
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Market  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  AND  CBOI*  OUTLOOK  CONTINUE 

GENERALLY  GOOD 

It  seems  doubtful  now  whether  the 
newspaper  talk  of  food  shortage  will 
amount  to  much.  The  season  has  not 
been  so  bad  after  all.  notwithstanding  its 
lateness.  The  grain  crops  are  improving. 
The  slowness  and  moisture  have  favored 
some  crops,  especially  fruit. 

PLENTY  OF  BARREL  APPLES 

New  York  may  have  twice  as  many 
apples  as  last  year,  and  that  State  rules 
the  Beastern  market.  There  will  be  a 
fair  crop  of  Western  and  Southern  apples, 
and  even  the  Middle  West  seems  likely 
to  enjoy  one  of  its  comparatively  few’ 
apple  years.  There  is  small  prospect  of 
another  year  of  extreme  prices  for  apples, 
but  in  general  the  market  outlook  for 
fruit  may  be  considered  good.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  still  active,  as  shown  by  the 
lively  demand  which  developed  for  the 
heavy  shipments  of  California  canta¬ 
loupes.  The  public  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paying  high  prices  for  fruits, 
and  will  no  doubt  buy  all  the  apples  pro¬ 
duced  if  business  conditions  and  employ¬ 
ment  continue  fairly  good.  During  re¬ 
cent  years  the  population  of  the  country 
has  increased  considerably,  but  not  many 
new’  orchards  are  coming  into  bearing. 
Few  trees  were  set  during  the  past  live 
years.  Active  planting  began  again  this 
Spring  in  some  sections,  but  even  in  the 
Northwest  new  orchards  will  require  half 
a  dozen  years  to  come  into  production. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  new  plantings  in 
recent  years  have  more  than  offset  the 
decline  in  old  orchards.  Shipments  of 
old  apples  are  over  for  the  season,  except 
in  small  lots.  About  15  cars  per  day  of 
new’  apples  arc  reaching  the  markets, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  from  Tennessee. 

POTATO  ACREAGE  PROBABLY  NORMAL 

Most  of  the  reported  decreases  in  potato 
acreage  are  in  New  York  and  adjoining 
States.  The  few  reports  noticed  from 
Maine  have  shown  increases.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  reports  are  various,  but  it.  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  much  average  change  in  that 
State.  In  the  West  a  good  many  in¬ 
creases  are  reported,  such  as  a  10  per 
cent  gain  in  Idaho  and  Utah  and  con¬ 
siderable  increases  in  parts  of  Colorado. 

The  labor  situation  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  much  a  barrier  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East.  Wages  are  high,  but  help  can 
be  obtained  at  a  price.  Western  farmers, 
as  well  as  some  in  the  East,  are  handling 
more  acreage  per  man  than  formerly  with 
the  help  of  traction  implements.  Wages 
in  various  sections  are  from  two  to  four 
times  the  rates  paid  a  few’  years  preceding 
the  war.  Reports  from  several  Southern 
trucking  sections  show  wages  increased 
800  per  cent,  and  probably  this  figure 
represents  a  fair  average,  but  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  former 
wages  of.  say  $1.50  per  day,  went  along 
with  70-cent  wheat.  50-cent  potatoes  and 
15-eent  eggs.  Prices  of  potatoes  have 
held  up  well,  especially  when  considering 
the  smash  in  the  onion  market. 

ONION  GROWERS  WORRY 

Northern  onion  growers  are  becoming 
anxious  over  the  outcome  for  the  early 
crop  from  sets.  This  crop  costs  high  un¬ 
der  prevailing  conditions,  and  cannot  be 
sold  profitably  in  any  such  market  as 
that  which  has  been  swamped  by  the 
enormous  Texas  crop.  Northern  onion 
acreage  probably  is  not  much  different 
from  last  year,  which,  however,  means 
less  than  the  usual  acreage.  Decreases 
in  some  sections  seem  to  be  offset  by 
gains  in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
potato  crop,  and  the  decreases  so  far  seem 
to  be  largely  in  the  East,  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  farm  labor  difficulties. 
The  important  section  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  has  declined  in  acreage  one- 
third.  according  to  the  opinions  of  five  or 
six  leading  growers.  There  are  some 
gains,  especially  in  the  reclaimed  muck 
land  in  onion  sections.  California  has 
planted  a  large  acreage.  In  the  Middle 
West  gains  and  losses  in  onion  area  seem 
to  be  fairly  well  balanced.  Weather  has 
rather  favored  development  of  smut  in 
unsprayed  fields. 

MORE  LATE  CABBAGE 

For  cabbage  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  as  yet  the  general  acreage  in  the 
North  and  West,  but  apparently  the  area 
is  larger  in  the  two  leading  Northern 
cabbage  States — New  York  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Scattered  reports  indicate  gains  of 
perhaps  10  per  cent.  Celery  planting  has 
been  cut  down  in  well-known  Michigan 
sections  for  lack  of  labor. 

SOME  DECREASES 

Acreage  of  dry  beans  appears  to  be  cut 
down  almost  everywhere.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  stock  of  old  beans  held  over. 
California  of  late  years  has  become  a 
great  bean  producing  State,  and  at  present 
is  shipping  more  to  market  than  all  others 
combined.  Markets  for  the  past  year 
have  been  dull  aud  unsatisfactory,  and 
bean  growers  have  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  turned  to  other  crops.  At  such  times 
it  is  usually  wise  for  a  grower  to  stick 
to  tlic  crop  he  knows  best.  Every  staple 
product  lias  its  times  of  good  and  poor 
demand.  The  acreage  of  canning  toma- 
tws  shows  a  few  thousand  acres  decrease. 
•  weet  corn  acreage  for  canning  also 
seems  to  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON 

Lettuce,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.,  60 
to  70c;  onions,  doz.,  70c;  rhubarb,  doz., 
50  to  75c ;  asparagus,  bunch,  15c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $8.50  to  $4. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c;  dressed,  42c; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  55c;  squabs. _pnir.  80c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  58c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Hides,  cow,  lb..  10c;  bull.  9c;  calfskins, 
each,  $1  to  $4 ;  lamb  pelts,  25  to  50c ; 
borsch  ides,  each,  $4  to  $5. 

JOHNSON  C IT Y - E N DT COT T  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Fowls,  dressed,  lb..  42c:  live,  35c; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  40e;  chickens,  live, 
36c ;  dressed,  42e ;  veal.  lb..  18  to  40c; 
rabbits,  dressed,  30c ;  pigs,  each,  $5  to 
$6;  pork,  lb.,  IS  to  25c;  ham.  lb.,  40c; 
beef,  lb.,  12  to  35c;  pork,  cwt.,  $19  to 
$23. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  asparagus, 
%  lb.,  15c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  carrots, 
$1.15;  cabbage,  lb..  10c;  celery,  head,  13 
to  15c;  dandelion  greens,  peck,  20c;  on¬ 
ions,  green,  3  bunches,  25c  ;  onions,  peck, 
75c;  potatoes,  peck,  85c;  new.  lb..  Sc-; 
radishes,  bunch.  5c  ;  rhubarb.  4  bunches, 
25c;  spinach,  peck.  25c;  squash,  Winter, 
lb.,  3c;  strawberries,  qt.,  30c.- 

Beans,  lb.,  10c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
6c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  23c;  honey,  lb..  33e; 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
5%c;  milk,  qt.,  9e ;  butter,  lb.,  02e ;  but¬ 
termilk,  qt.,  5c;  eggs,  49e ;  duck  eggs,  60c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  75c;  garlic,  lb.,  30c;  horse¬ 
radish.  grated,  bottle.  15  to  25c ;  lb., 
roots,  10c ;  lettuce,  leaf.  head.  4  to  10c ; 
Boston,  per  doz.,  50c  to  $1.60;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  00c ;  romuine.  bunch.  10c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  sage.  lb..  10c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  50c; 
peas,  per  bu.,  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu..  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  strawberries,  crate,  $6  to  $9  ;  qt., 
25  to  30c ;  beans,  per  bu.,  $5.50;  per  qt., 
25e. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  14c;  medium, 
lie;  lamb.  lb..  26c;  live  pigs.  each.  $7; 
pork,  ib.,  19c;  veal,  prime,  23c;  common, 
19c. 

Ducks,  live,  40e ;  dressed,  60c ;  geese, 
live,  35c;  dressed,  55c;  guinea  liens,  live, 
lb.,  40e ;  broilers,  live.  lb..  55c;  dressed. 
SOc;  fowls,  live.  lb..  40  to  45c;  dressed, 
55  to  65c ;  eggs.  55  to  60c :  wholesale, 
50c;  duck  eggs.  70e ;  butter,  60  to  65c. 

Hay,  Alfalfa,  extra.  $36;  hay.  No.  1, 
$36;  No.  2.  $34;  No.  3.  $25  to  $28;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $35  ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18 ;  oat,  $20 ; 
oats,  bu.,  $1.40. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Cherries,  lb..  12  to  ISc;  strawberries, 
crate.  $7  to  $9;  qt..  25  to  28c;  apples, 
Ben  Davis.  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  common,  $1.50 
to  $2;  tomatoes,  lb..  20  to  25c;  basket, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  green  peas,  small,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  large.  $2.75  to  $3  ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  mint,  green,  doz.  heads. 
30  to  35c;  asparagus,  small,  doz.  bunches, 
90c  to  $1;  large,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage, 
per  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  per 
doz.  heads,  50  to  60c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25o ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  40c ;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  horseradish,  lb..  20  to 
23c;  beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium.  $6.25;  white  marrow.  $9  50;  red 
marrow,  $12;  red  kidney,  $13.50;  white 
kidney.  $14:  pea,  $6.50;  yellow  eye.  $9; 
imperials,  $8. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  12c ;  No.  2.  lie; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  10c;  horsehides.  each, 
$6  to  $7 ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  30  to 
35c ;  fine  fleece,  35  to  45c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  —  Fancy  Northern  creamery, 
tubs.  62  to  62  %c ;  boxes.  64  to  64%c; 
prints,  64  to  65c ;  fancy  Western  cream¬ 
ery.  tubs,  61%  to  62c:  Western  creamery, 
good  to  choice,  60  to  61e ;  fair  to  good, 
51  %  to  52c. 

Eggs — Fancy  hennery.  69  to  70c; 
choice  Eastern.  61  to  62c;  fresh  Western, 
extras.  54  to  55c;  prime  firsts,  50  to  51c; 
firsts,  47  to  49c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  native.  40  to 
45c ;  broilers,  60  to  05c ;  Western  ice 
packed,  30  to  40c :  native  squabs,  $5  to  $7 
doz. ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  38  to  40c:  broil¬ 
ers.  53  to  55c;  roosters,  23  to  25c  lb. 

Fruits — Apples,  general  prices.  $5  to 
$10  bbl. ;  Western,  box.  $5  to  $6.50:  ba¬ 
nanas,  8%  to  9c  lb.;  blueberries,  25  to 
35c;  raspberries.  15  to  18c  pint;  straw¬ 
berries.  25  to  65e  qt. ;  lemons.  $4  to  $5 
crate;  oranges,  California.  $7  to  $8  crate; 
green  limes,  $2  per  100.  $12  bbl. :  cherries. 
$3.50  to  $5  box;  grapefruit.  $4  to  $7.50 
crate:  pineapples.  $5  to  $8.50  crate;  wa¬ 
termelons,  30  to  65c  each  ;  cantaloupes, 
$2.50  to  $3.50  crate ;  peaches,  $1  to  $4 
carrier-;  apricots.  $2  to  $3  box ;  plume, 
$3.50  to  $5.50  box. 

Vegetables — Asparagus,  $3.50  to  $7 
box;  green  and  wax  beans,  $2  to  $4  bas¬ 
ket;  beets,  $1.50  to  $1.75  doz.  bunches; 
cabbages,  $6  to  $6.50;  carrots,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  doz.  bunches;  celery,  $3.50  to  $4 
doz.  bunches;  cucumbers,  $3  to  $10  bu. 
onions,  Texas  aud  California.  75c  to  $1.25 
orate ;  peppers.  $2.50  to  $3 ;  eggplants. 
$3.50  to  $4  crate;  parsnips,  $1.50  to  $2 
bu. ;  radishes,  75c  to  $1.50  bu. ;  lettuce. 


$1  to  $1.75  bu.;  romaine.  $1  to  $1.25  bu. ; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  25  to  30c.  Southern, 
$1.75  to  $5  crate  ;  potatoes,  old.  $7  to  $8 
per  100  lbs. ;  new,  $11  to  $13.50  per  bbl. ; 
sweet  potatoes,  $8  to  $8.50;  mushrooms. 
$1  to  $4  basket ;  spinach,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
bu. ;  rhubarb.  60  to  70c  basket;  green 
peas.  $3  to  $4  basket;  marrow  squash, 
$3.75  crate. 

Millfeed — Spring  bran.  $58.50;  Winter 
bran.  '$•”>9:  middlings,  $62.50  to  $66  50; 
mixed  feed.  $64  to  $68 ;  red  dog,  $78 :  sec¬ 
ond  clears.  $89  ;  gluten  feed.  $75.12  ;  hoin- 
iny  feed.  $76.40;  stock  feed,  $76;  oat 
hulls,  $56;  cottonseed  meal,  $71.50  to 
$77. 

I  lay — No.  1  Timothy,  $46  to  $47  ;  No. 
2  Timothy.  $42  to  $44 ;  No.  2  Eastern. 
$37  to  $39 ;  No.  3  hav,  $33  to  $35 ;  clover 
mixed,  $35  to  $39 :  fine  bay,  $31  to  $34 ; 
rye  straw,  $27  to  $28 ;  oat  straw,  $19  to 
$20. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


JULY  2,  1920 


MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows ; 
July.  $2.95;  August.  $3.35;  September, 
$3.65.  These  prices  are  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 

BUTTER 


The  market  has  been  firmer,  but  eased 
off  late  in  the  week  at  about  one  cent 
above  last  week’s  figures  on  the  better 
grades. 


Creamery.  fancy  lb..... 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Loner  Grades . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good  ... 
Packing  Stock . 


59  @  60 

55  @  58 

44  @  50 

40  @  46 

57  @  58 

44  @  54 

37  ©  42 


CHEESE 

Market,  strong,  especially  on  new  State. 
Large  shipments  from  Wisconsin  are  on 
hand,  and  going  slightly  under  State  as 
the  primary  cost  was  less. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  27  @  28 

Good  to  choice .  244®  254 

Sklmi,  best .  18  @  19 

Fair  to  good . .  ....  11  @  15 


EGGS 

Fair  and  medium  grades  are  in  some 
surplus.  Hot  weather  damage  is  com¬ 
mon.  Part  of  this  occurs  on  the  way 
to  market  and  part  is  the  result  of  faulty 
gathering.  Eggs  should  be  gathered  at 
least  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather.  In 
most  flocks  hens  will  show  partiality  to 
a  few  nests,  no  matter  how  many  may 
be  provided.  The  eggs  laid  :n  those  nests 
are  kept  at  a  batching  temperature  at 
least  half  a  day.  and  if  one  or  more  Inns 
gets  the  broody  idea  in  the  afternoon,  it 
is  decidedly  bad- for  those  eggs.  A  pres¬ 
ent.  choice  eggs  are  about  20  cents  pm* 
dozen  above  fairly  good  ones,  so  that  a 
little  care  in  handling  is  profitable. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy.......  58  ©  60 

Medium  to  good  . 45  ®  54 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  55  @  56 

Common  to  good .  45  <0  50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  55  @  59 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colore  ...  44  ©  51 

Lower  grades .  40  ®  42 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

Balia  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Calls . 

(logs . . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


.12  00  ©16  00 
.  6  00  ©10  00 
5  00  ©10  00 
.15  00  @17  75 
.  8  00  @11  00 
.15  00  @16  50 
.  5  00  @9  50 
.15  00  @18  75 


LIVE  POULTRY 

The  market  is  weak.  Business  re¬ 
ported  at :  Fowls.  33  to  34c ;  broilers,  45 
to  65c ;  ducks,  35  to  3Sc ;  roosters,  25e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Cblokens  choice  lb .  65  @  75 

Fair  to  Good .  50  @  60 

Fowls .  33  @  42 

Boosters .  23  @  25 

Ducks  .  32  @  35 

Geese .  23  @  29 

Squabs,  doz .  3  00  @900 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  24  @  25 

Com.  to  good .  IS  @  20 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 1100  @12  00 

Pea .  8  00  @  8  25 

Medium  .  8  00  @  3  25 

Bed  Kidney . 16  00  @16  50 

White  Kidney . 15  00  @1550 

Yellow  Eye . 1100  @1125 

Lima.  California . 12  50  @13  00 


FRUITS 

Old  apples  are  practically  out  of  the 
market.  A  few  inferior  uew  ones  have 
arrived.  Peaches  in  larger  supply  and 


quality  improving. 

Oranges,  box  . .  3  00  @  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  .  2  00  @4  50 

Strawberries,  qt  .  10  @  40 

Peaches,  6-bkt  crate  . 1  00  @  4  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  4  00  ©  125 

Buck  leberries.  Southern,  qt .  20  @  35 

Blackberries,  qt .  .  10  @  30 

Cherries,  qt . .  12  @  20 

Watermelons,  carload .  400  00@1000  00 


POTATOES 

"Receipts  are  larger  and  prices  gen¬ 
erally  50  cents  to  $1  per  obi.  lower.  Some 
stock  from  Jersey  is  in,  going  mainly 
from  $7  to  $11  per  165  lb.  sack. 


Southern  new  bbl .  3  00  @1100 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  ©  4  25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches .  ...  2  00  @  5  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  3  00  @  8  00 

Lettuce,  half-hhl.  basket. .  75  @125 

Onion*,  rove,  bu .  50  ©l  50 


Squash,  new, bu .  100  @4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  I  00  @  3  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  u*  2  £0 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @  4  00 

Radishes.  bbl.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  no 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @4  23 

Peppers,  bu .  1  00  @  3  25 

Romaine.bu . 75  @100 

Mushrooms,  1b .  30  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  ©  2  50 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  49  00  @50  00 

No.  2 . 46  00  @48  00 

No.  3  . .42  00  @44  00 

Shipping . 35  00  @40  00 

3traw,  Kye . . . 22  00  @23  00 


GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York  ;  wheat.  No.  2  red, 
$2.92 ;  corn.  No.  2.  yellow,  $1 .95 ;  oats, 
No.  2  white,  $1.31;  rye,  $2.38;  barley 
$1.65. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best  .  67  to  6Sc 

Fair  to  good .  60  to  65c 

Eggs,  best  .  70  to:  75c 

Fair  to  good .  55  to.  65c 

Cheese,  lb  . 35  to"  -jOc 

Potatoes,  lb  .  7  to  8c 

Lettuce,  head  ...; .  10  to  12c 

Strawberries,  qt  .  25  to  35c 

Raspberries,  qt  .  25  to  30c 

Dressed  Fowls,  lb .  45  to  -18c 

Broilers,  lb .  75  to  $1.00 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  60%  to  62%c,  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  59%c; 
extra  firsts,  56%  to  58%c;  firsts,  51  to 
55c;  seconds,  45  to  50c;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy.  61%  to  63%e;  common  to 
good.  51  to  00%c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to 
quality.  44  to  46c ;  packing  stock.  38  to 
41c ;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  were 
jobbing  at  68  to  70c :  good  to  choice,  60 
to  67c ;  fair.  57  to  59e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  47c  per  doz;  do.,  current 
receipts.  44  to  44%c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordin¬ 
ary  to  fair.  41  to  43c ;  Western  extra 
firsts,  4Sc ;  do.,  firsts.  42  to  45c ;  seconds 
and  poorer,  30  to  41c;  fancy,  carefully- 
selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  56 
to  58c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy.  37  to  3Sc;  exceptional 
lots  higher ;  common  to  good.  35  to  36c ; 
broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned, 
not  Leghorns,  weighing  1  to  1%  lbs 
apiece.  50  to  55c;  White  Leghorn  broilers, 
weighing  1%  to  3  lbs  apiece,  50  to  52c; 
smaller  sizes.  40  to  45c ;  old  roosters,  24 
to  26c.  Ducks,  old.  28  to  SOc ;  spring, 
35  to  37c.  Pigeons,  old,  per  pair,  45  to 
55c ;  young,  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry  picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing .  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c ; 
weighing  3%  lbs.  apiece,  39  to  40c; 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece.  35  to  37c.  Fowls 
fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weigh¬ 
ing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece.  41c;  weighing  3% 
lbs.  38  to  39c;  weighing  3  lbs.  33  to  35c; 
milk-fed  fowls,  weighing  4  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  in  first-class  condition,  will  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  of  %  to  lc  over  quota¬ 
tions.  Broilers,  Western,  dry-p.cked,  not 
Leghorns,  62  to  65e ;  some  nearby  stock 
higher;  broilers.  Western,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  5S  to  60c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked, 
Western,  27c;  Southern,  25  to  26c; 
Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  35c. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  per  box.  $5  to  8.75.  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Florida,  per  box,  $2.50  to  $5.30. 
Pineapples,  per  crate,  $2.50  to  $7.50. 
Peaches.  Georgia,  per  crate.  $2.50  to  $5. 
Watermelons,  Florida,  per  ear.  $250  to 
800.  Cantaloupes,  Western,  per  stan¬ 
dard  crate.  $2.50  to  $4;  cantaloupes. 
Southern,  per  flat  crate,  75c  to  $1.10. 
Strawberries,  per  quart — Jersev,  15  to 
25c:  Pennsylvania.  25  tc  10c.  Black ner- 
rles.  North  Carolina,  per  quart,  11*  to  15c. 
Huckleberries,  per  quart.  28  to  35c.  Cur- 
ram,,  per  quart.  15  to  20c.  Raspberries, 
Jersey,  per  pint.  12  to  loc. 

VEGETABLES 

We  quote:  White  potatoes.  Southern, 
per  bbl— No.  1.  $10.50  to  $12.50;  No.  2 
aud  culls.  $4  to  $8.  Cabbage,  Southern, 
per  bbl.  crate,  $2  to  $4 ;  do..  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  per  bbl..  $3  to  $3.50;  do..  Jersey, 
per  basket.  $1  to  $1.25.  Onions.  Texas, 
per  crate.  25  to  90c;  do.,  Jersey,  per 
basket.  50  to  85c. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Very  little  stock  available  ou  account 
of  railroad  conditions.  Market  firm  un¬ 
der  a  fair  demand.  Timothy  hay — No.  1, 
none  here;  No.  2.  $32  to  $43;  No.  1 
mixed.  $40  to  $41.  Straw — No.  1  straight 
rye,  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  2  Jo.  $16  to 
$16.50:  No.  1  wheat  straw.  $14.50  to  $15; 
No.  2  do.,  $13.50  to  $11  :  No  1  oat  straw, 
$14.50  to  $15;  No.  2.  $13.50  to  $14. 

BRAN 

Car  lots,  including  Western  soft  Winter 
bran.  $60.50  to  $61 ;  Spring  bran,  10O- 
ponnd  sacks,  $59  to  $60. 

(Buffalo  Markets  on  page  1203) 
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of  your  summer’s  work.  Get  big 
egg  production  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  It’s  easy — and  it  pays 
a  hundred  times  over  to  keep 
your  poultry  houses  clean,  bright 
and  sanitary — free  from  lice, 
mites  and  the  germs  of  conta¬ 
gious  disease. 

Darkness,  dirt  and  vermin  always  reduce  egg  production  and  hinder 
growth.  Prevent  conditions  that  make  your  work  unprofitable.  It's  the 
easiest  work  on  the  farm — a  woman  or  a  boy  can  do  it  with  little  effort 

if  you  use 


© 
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a  snow-white  paint,  in  powder  form,  combined  with  a  non-poisonous  and 
non-caustic  disinfectant  or  germicide  many  times  stronger  than  pure  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  Carbola  is  turned  into  a  smooth-spreading,  liquid  paint  simply  by 
mixing  with  water — no  waiting,  straining  or  bother.  It  can  be  applied  with 
a  spray-pump — it  will  not  clog — or  with  a  brush,  to  wood,  brick,  stone, 
cement,  or  over  whitewash.  It  will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  One 
gallon — one  pound  of  powder — covers  200  square  feet. 

Carbola  kills  lice,  inites  and  fly  eggs,  and  keeps  the  germs  of  contagious  disoasos  that 
affect  poultry  and  livestock  roup,  white  diarrhea,  mange,  glanders*  cholera,  contagious  abor¬ 
tion,  etc.— from  getting  a  start  and  spreading  through  your  flocks  or  herds.  I*  is  harmless  to 
the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  is  instantly  effective  and  its  effect 
it  lasting.  I  is  on  guard  day  and  night— a  constant  protection  for  your  profits.  Has  no  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  and  does  not  spoil  by  standing,  Keep  some  on  hand  ready  for  a  rainy  day  job. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  the  dark  corners  of  poultry  houses,  stables,  dairies,  pig  pens  garages 
warehouses,  factories,  cellars  and  outbuilding^.  It  is  used  constantly  by  experiment  stations,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  by  thousands  of  dairies.  poultry  and  breeding  farms  because  of  its  good  remits,  and 
because  II6hv*s  time,  labor  and  money— makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must  be  done. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not— order  direct.  Prompt 
shipment  a„idjsatisractlon)guaranteed,  or  your  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)t  $2  .  50  delivered 

50  lbs.  (50  gols. ),  $5  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid 
For  shipmsnt  to  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  Sfafes  add  25%  to  cover  delivery  costs 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  R,  7  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Reap  the  Profits 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE x 

Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 

Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  CombiWhite  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  m.v  hens  reach  the  tor  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laving  throughout 
the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1019,  at  my  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  in  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

.Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  W,  Sodas,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America's  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  545c. 

J  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  Strain  of  great  Winter  Layers 
3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range 

SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

Baby  Chirk*  every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  (»  #15 
per  too ;  per  60  ;  $  4  per  25  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
•Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Pleasaut  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  (names  and  addresses) 
OF  ALL  THE  EXHIBITORS  at  the  1920 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  POULTRY, 
PIGEON  AND  PET-STOCK  SHOW 

will  be  sent  to  you  FREE  if  you  will 
mention  the  breed  you  are  interested  in. 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Sec’y,  Box  10.  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  11c  andcup 

Recks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers 

Money  back  for  dead  ones.  Pamphlet  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


Our  breeding  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B  Ited,  Narragansett, 
Whita  Holland  Hens  and  Toms,  America's  best  slock  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  while  they  last.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


Broilers,  I. eghorns,  Rocko  and  R.-ds,  llcts. 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


RARV  Q  Free  E  a  n  «  e-  Kere 

DAD  I  Vnll/hO  Record  Stock.  Black 

and  White  Leghorn,  915  per  100.  ItOVAI,  FAltil,  llerju ,  Pa. 


r»l  J  v~*T  T !/-’!/■  O  from  heavy-laving White 

L/ay-\-JlCI  V^riIl^rv.D  Leghorn  (3>  *11  per  loo 

by  parcel  post  paid.  PRANK  JILL'M,  New  P o.ldugtuu,  Ohio 


Wanted— 800  Market  Roosters 

breed.  HO  broilers  wanted.  G.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  Jefferton  Co  .  N.X. 


Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Also 

COCKERELS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


for  sale 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

"Lady  Theresa"  27G  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  33c;  50  !S1<>  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  breeders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  98.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 
free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA,  N.  V. 


World’s  Champion  Layers 

White  Leghorn  Day-Old  chicks,  SI  6  per  100  and  up. 
J'en  No.  1  mated  to  cockerels  imported  direct.  Barred 
Rocks,  $1  8  per  100.  White  Rocks,  Si  e  8,500  March- April 
Hatched  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Cock  birds  600  yearling 
hens.  Shipments  weekly.  Interesting  catalogue  free. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  E,  Versailles.  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  BULLETS.  $1  60  each.  Cockerels.  $1 
each.  3-mos.-old.  George  Phillips  stock.  Free  raised.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  POULTRf  FARM,  T.lland,  Conn. 


Summer  Sale  White  Leghorn  Yearling  BULLETS. 
Laying  Wyckoff  Strain.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockiwi,.  N.  J. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  99.6b  each;  25  lots,  911  each,  sent  on  approvnl. 

KnvortlaL;  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  ft  J. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks  Special 

Bar.  Rocks.  S16.50  per  100;  500-J80.  R.  I.  Reds,  $17. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  100— $13.50;  500— $65.  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn.  100— $15.  S.  C.  M.  Ancona,  100— 
$31.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.J, 


ForSale— Candee  Incubators  JK- 

phers  and  Model-Newt  own  Colonv  Brooders,  new  this  sea¬ 
son.  No.  6,  11  and  12.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Suutb»*p<a...  N  T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland.  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  IS.  1020 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  egg s 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Wk.Totl 

(Turret  W.  Buck.  N.J .  59  1939 

Edward  T.  Biddle.  Pu . .  48  2118 

S.  S.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  43  1832 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son,  N,  J .  50  1717 

Glcnlyn  Farnii.  Pa .  52  2132 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont..  .  73  1923 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.J .  86  2193 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allvn,  Mass .  88  2157 

Chicatawbur  Farm.  Mass .  70  2224 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  87  1660 

Rosewood  Box,  N.  J .  70  2068 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mass . •■....  54  1534 

The  Training  School,  N.  1 .  66  2124 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bates,  N  J .  55  1946 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.J .  53  2005 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  57  1744 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J .  68  1308 

O.  O.  Knigat.  R.  1 .  50  17U5 

John  F  Stringer,  N.  J .  83  2133 

Mrs.  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J .  68  2071 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  65  1593 

S.  C.  RHODE  ICLAND  REDS 

J,  S.  Armitage.  N.  J .  59  1918 

Cream  Kidge  Poultry  Vards.  N.  .1 .  45  1901 

It,  W.  Collingwood.  N.J .  53  1438 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  58  2149 

C  Keed  Ferguson,  N.J .  93  2242 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Huudertmark,  N,  J .  68  1972 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass .  47  1869 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  96  2314 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  57  1741 

Henry  I’.  Walker.  Mass  .  88  2955 

Maple  Farm,  N.J .  69  2065 

David  E,  Warner,  K.  1 .  59  1782 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  N.  Allen.  N.  J .  87  1765 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  95  2428 

J.  Bayer  A  Sou,  N.J .  96  2085 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  102  1896 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.J .  112  2527 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y .  87  1766 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  87  1848 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  109  2189 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  105  2004 

Frank  Cnrpente8,  Pa . 93  2373 

ClefI  Rock  Farm.  Conn .  89  1919 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  80  2185 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.J . 91  2225 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  .  50  1114 

Chas.  L.  Ebell.  N.J . 112  2002 

Eigenrauch  A  I)e  Winter,  Inc.,  N.  J .  92  1893 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . S7  2191 

Mattie  U.  Appele,  N.J . 89  2222 

Farmbill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. . .,  - . .  78  2082 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J . . .  78  1767 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.J .  104  2007 

J.  8.  Gabriel,  N.  J .  .  93  2365 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  912150 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  90  1791 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  103  2362 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  .  54  1614 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  105  2292 

James  F.  HarrSngton.  N.J .  105  2135 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  75  1349 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.J .  105  1763 

The  Hoehn  F«rm,  N.  Y .  101  1778 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  105  2629 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  182  2332 

C.  Korfmann,  N.  S .  91  2118 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J .  89  2124 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  69  2398 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  Ill  2458 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  114  2478 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y .  102  1645 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  87  2199 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J .  97  2116 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . .  ...  83  2116 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  ,  N.  J .  93  2113 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  65  2641 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  109  2030 

Queensbury  Farm.  N  J .  87  1736 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J .  104  2001 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ .  83  2638 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  101  2162 

Weuanna  Yard,  N.  J .  97  1735 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  90  1798 

Herman  F.  Sondcr  N.J .  98  1602 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J .  109  2126 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.J .  106  2179 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  .  81  1662 

The  Training  School,  N,  J .  71  1813 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J .  85  1835 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It,  1 .  109  2332 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  92  1968 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuvs,  N.  F....; .  89  2141 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  80  2092 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J .  94  2176 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  98  2439 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N  J .  81  1759 

Hermon  E.  White.  N.J .  70  2014 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J  .  96  1909 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J .  110  2048 

Total .  8366  202347 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys 

We  have  53  little  turkeys  which  we 
keep  in  the  barn.  We  bring  them  home 
every  evening,  and  do  not  let  them  out 
in  the  morning  till  the  grass  is  dry,  and 
for  feed  we  take  thick  milk,  scald  it  and 
make  cheese  fresh  every  day.  Last  year 
we  had  a  lot  we  treated  the  same  way  and 
we  lost  many  of  them.  B.  R. 

Your  own  plan  of  letting  the  young 
turkeys  range  with  their  mothers,  bring¬ 
ing  them  home  at  night  to  he  confined 
until  the  grass  is  dry  in  the  morning  is 
probably  the  best  one  to  pursue.  Lop- 
pered  milk,  too.  is  one  of  the  very  best 
foods,  though  the  other  small  grains  ordi¬ 
narily  fed  young  chicks  may  be  added. 
Avoidance  of  overfeeding  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  feeding  of  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  food  :  overfeeding  tending 
to  increase  the  liability  of  the  disease 
known  as  blackhead,  by  taxing  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  Keeping  the  poults  upon 
ground  that  lias  not  been  contaminated 
by  other  poultry  will  help  to  avoid  gapes, 
though  blackhead  is  pretty  sure  to  take 
its  toll  before  the  season  is  over,  and  in 
most  flocks  makes  this  toll  a  heavy  one. 
Successful  turkey-raising  may  probably 
he  said  to  have  for  its  foundation  stones 
free  range  upon  uncontaminnted  ground; 
light  feeding;  protection  from  wet  grass 
and  cold  storms  while  the  poults  are 
young;  protection  from  vermin;  vigorous 
breeding  stock,  and  good  luck  in  avoiding 
the  thousand  and  one  accidents  that 
threaten  every  flock  from  hatching  to  ma¬ 
turity.  m.b,  D. 


30  Days  Trial 
Easy  Payments 


Ask  for  our  Installment  prices  on  engines,  separa¬ 
tors  and  manure  spreaders — 10  days  free  trial  and  a 
5-year  guarantee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Large  stocks — 
dependable  merchandise — prompt  shipments.  Ask  for 
our  Midsummer  Catalog  and  illustrated  booklet, 
1  he  Why  of  It.”  A  postal  will  bring  both  free. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept,  D  .98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


"cJSTvHV- 


Leonard  II.  Hoaly,  Sec’y 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

and  owner  of  Echo  Farm,  Woodstock.  Conn., 

3AY8  ; 


“We  have  tested  the  same  (LOUSF,-CHASEi  care' 
fully  and  believe  it  to  bo  the  best  of  anything  we 
have  ever  used." 


$1.00  Package 

Guaranteed  to  Clear 
Lice  end  Nltl  from  Ten 
Animals. 


WILL  absolutely  re¬ 
move  lice  from  cattle, 
horses,  swine  and  i>oul- 
try;  also  ticks  on 
sheep.  It  is  entirely 
harmless  to  the  animal, 
easy  to  apply  and 
economical.  Used  and 
recommended  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  prominent 
breeders  and  State 
colleges.  Lice  need  no 
longer  be  a  menace  to 
the  health  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  dairy 
cows  or  other  farm 
animals.  What  It  has 
done  for  our  own  and 
other  animals  it  will 
do  for  yours. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  yet  have  LOUSE- 
CHASE  In  stock  send 
ms  his  name  with  your 
remittance.  If  in  your 
opinion  the  remedy 
fails  in  the  slightest 
degree  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  INC.,  BOX  J-9 

WATERBURY,  VT„  U.  S.  A. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Easton,  Fa. 


IN  AY 
PRESS 


40 styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampohiro  St.,  Quincy,  III, 

HU 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change  j 
of  copy  must  reach  its  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
j  iug  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 

Feeding  Young  Turkeys 


Will  yon  give  me  the  proper  way  to 
fwl  young  turkeys?  I  have  hatched 
('ight  turkeys  out.  of  10  eggs,  and  expect 
a  lot  more  to  hatch  out  soon.  How  soon 
can  I  give  grain,  and  what  about  dry 
mash?  We  give  our  chickens  dry  mash 
after  they  are  a  week  old.  Is  sweet  or 
Hour  milk  better  for  them?  I  also  give 
them  hard-boiled  eggs.  Should  I  feed 
green  right  away?  J.  A. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  young  tur¬ 
keys  is  a  matter  not  generally  agreed 
upon.  Nearly  every  turkey  raiser  has  his 
or  her  own  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and 
no  one’s  methods  have  met  with  sufficient¬ 
ly  universal  acceptance  to  be  described 
as  standard.  Those  who  seem  to  have 
exceptional  success  do  not  appear  to  be 
able  to  transmit  their  skill  to  others,  and 
certainly  no  one  has  yet  taught  any 
method  by  which  that  great  scourge  of 
poultry-raising,  .blackhead,  may  be  con¬ 
trolled.  There  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  success  in  turkey-raising  is 
still  largely  a  matter  of  luck — a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances  -which  en¬ 
ables  a  flock  to  avoid  the  organism  caus¬ 
ing  blackhead  or  to  overcome  it  by  su¬ 
perior  resistive  powers. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
over-feeding  is  more  disastrous  to  young 
poults  than  to  chicks,  and  that  it  should 
be  guarded  against  with  correspondingly 
greyer  care.  The  old  rule  of  giving  all 
that  will  be  readily  cleaned  up  at  a  feed¬ 
ing  should  be  modified  here,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-half 
of  that  amount  should  be  given.  This 
necessitates  much  more  frequent  feeding 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  of 
course,  but  it  guards  against  that  exces¬ 
sive  fullness  of  the  digestive  organs 
which,  in  poults,  appears  to  predispose  to 
blackhead.  Scant  and  frequent  feeding 
of  the  poults  will  help  them  more  than 
will  the  giving  of  any  one  particular  kind 
of  food. 

Crackers  do  not  seem  to  me  proper 
food  for  either  poults  or  chicks;  in  fact. 
I  believe  them  to  be  one  of  the  poorest 
substitutes  for  wholesome  food  for  hu¬ 
mans.  Milk,  however,  has  no  equal  as  a 
food  for  young  animals,  and  the  fact  that 
nature  has  not  provided  it  for  the  feath¬ 
ered  tribes  does  not  seem  to  militate 
against  its  usefulness.  It  will  puzzle 
those  who  teach  that  only  nature’s  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  followed  to  explain  the 
value  of  milk  to  chicks  or  poults,  but 
those  who  have  bad  long  experience  in 
feeding  it  know  that  it  promotes  growth 
and  vigor  under  feathers  jas  well  as  be¬ 
neath  fur.  Clabbered  milk  is  usually 
recommended  for  young  turkeys,  but  J 
know  of  no  evidence  that  sweet  milk  is 
not  equally  valuable.  The  latter  will 
not  remain  unclabbered  long  after  being 
swallowed.  Milk  in  some  form  may  well 
be  given  from  hatching  time  until  Thanks¬ 
giving.  and  there  need  be  no  fear  .of  over¬ 
feeding  upon  it. 

There  is  one  other  food  also  that  shares 
with  milk  the  distinction  of  being  safe 
in  any  quantity  that  will  be  eaten  ;  this 
is  green  stuff.  Some  way,  you  can’t  stuff 
to  do  harm  with  green  stuff.  The  tender 
leaves  of  all  growing  vegetables,  from 
lettuce  to  burdocks,  should  be  fed  ad  lib., 
which  means  very  liberally,  and  probably 
the  onlv  advantage  which  the  former  has 
over  the  latter  is  the  tenderness  of  leaf, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  cut  "it  into 
bits  to  enable  the  young  bird  to  swallow 
it.  It  is  surprising  what  a  variety  of 
herbs  the  young  feathered  animals  'will 
thrive  upon  if  given  an  opportunity. 

When  it  comes  to  grain,  however,  there 
is  need  for  care,  particularly  when  that 
grain  is  ground  fine  and  made  easy  to 
till  up  upon.  Nature  didn’t  grind  grain 
for  either  chicks  or  poults,  and  the  fact 
that,  she  supplied  these  animals  with  their 
own  mills  makes  it  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  _  that  it  would  be  well  to  give 
them  a  job.  Any  one  of  the  grains  com¬ 
monly  fed  chickens  are  suited  to  young 
turkeys.  They  should  he  finely  cracked 
for  the  newly  hatched  and  very  young 
and  fed  in  larger  bits  when  the  birds  have 
become  older.  Corn,  wheat  and  pinhead 
oatmeal  or  rolled  oats  will  supply  the 
need  for  grain.  A  mixture  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  beef  scrap  may 
be  fed  as  a  mash.  ITcre  is  a  mash  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Rhole  Island  Experiment 
Station,  to  be  fed  after  the  first  week  : 
(  ornmeal.  six  parts;  ■wheat  bran,  four 
Parts ;  middlings,  two  parts;  granulated 
milk,  two  parts,  and  linseed  meal,  one 
part.  You  probably  won’t  be  able  to  get 
the  granulated  milk,  and  my  own  opinion 
is  that  you  will  raise  more  poults  if  you 
don  t  feed  any  mash  at  all,  though,  of 
course,  blackhead  may  got  them  sooner  or 
late  in  either  case.  Beef  scrap,  sifted 
for  the  very  young  poults,  may  replace 
'he  granulated  milk  in  the  above  formula. 
Any  mash  fed  may  be  moistened  with 
skim-milk  or  water,  but  moistened  only, 
not  made  wet. 

When  in  the  fields  and  woods  young 
turkeys  have  to  eat  seeds  that  have  not 
been  cracked  and  never  get  their  bugs 
and  worms  soaked  in  milk.  More  than 
'bat.  it  is  a  fortunate  turkey  that  gets 
a  grasshopper  after  less  than  a  half-hour’s 
'•base,  and  if  more  than  one  grub  is  found 
m  a  rotten  log,  the  find  has  to  be  shared 
with  a  lot  of  hungry  brothers  and  sisters. 
Exercise  and  food,  about  three  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  seem  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  turkey  in  its  natural  state, 


and  we  soon  get  into  trouble  when  we 
attempt  to  reverse  the  above  proportions. 
It  is  very  hard  to  feed  a  mash,  particu¬ 
larly  a  moist  mash,  without  overdoing 
the  matter,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  nature  never  provided  a  mash  of  any 
kind  for  birds.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
nature  never  provided  milk  for  birds, 
either,  but  it  is  human  nature  to  quote 
nature  only  when  her  argument  agrees’  I 
with  our  own. 

To  sum  up,  feed  nothing  for  the  first 
48  hours,  then  feed  whatever  you  do  pro¬ 
vide  very  scantily,  being  liberal  only  with 
milk  and  greens.  Feed  several  times 
daily,  and^  preferably  upon  hard  cracked 
grains.  Keep  the  poults  dry  ;  give  them 
range  with  their  mothers  after  the  dew 
is  off  and  they  have  become  old  enough 
to  be  turned  loose  with  their  natural  care¬ 
takers,  and  guard  against  rats,  foxes  and 
sudden  showers.  Blackhead  you  can’t 
guard  against;  when  some  of  the  flock 
begin  to  drag  behind,  with  drooping  wings 
and  that  peculiar  short  trot  that  betokens 
weakness,  vou  may  know  that  their  days 
are  numbered.  Cheer  no,  however;  they 
will  not  all  die.  and  Thanksgiving  may 
find  you  with  a  flock  all  the  more  valuable 
that  all  flocks  are  small.  If  turkeys 
were  as  easily  raised  as  chickens,  they 
would  not  now  be  quoted  around  50  cents 
per  pound,  live  weight.  M.  n.  d. 


Using  Eggs  That  “Test  Clear” 

During  the  past  season  we  have  ,  had 
many  articles-  from  poultrymen  who  ask 
where  they  can  sell  the  clear  infertile 
eggs  taken  from  the  incubator,  after  the 
first  testing.  A  great  many  poultry  be¬ 
ginners  get  the  idea  that  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  these  eggs  by  bakers  and 
candy-makers.  We  have  spent  some 
time  in  investigating  this  matter.  Some 
of  these  eggs  are  received  in  the  market 
here,  and  find  a  fair  sale  among  those 
who  know  just  what  they  are,  hut  the 
eggs  must  be  entirely  clear,  and  not 
mixed  in  with  eggs  that  are  sold  as  a 
fresh  product.  Some  of  the  bakers  tell 
us  that  they  use  reasonable  -quantities 
of  these  eggs,  and  it  appears  to  be  true 
that  some  foreigners  buy  them  both  for 
cooking  aud  for  regular  eating  purposes. 
The  general  advice,  however,  is  not  to 
ship  them  to  large  cities,  but  to  try  to 
find  a  market  near  home,  for  the  shipment 
and  sale  of  these  eggs  does  not  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  shipper,  and  unless 
he  is  a  man  of  high  character  dealers 
who  receive  his  eggs  are  apt  to  view  him 
with  suspicion,  in  case  it  is  known  that 
he  is  sending  these  clear  eggs  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  following  note  from  Prof.  J.  E. 
Rice  tells  the  story  fairly,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  many  others  are  marketing 
the  eggs  in  this  same  manner.  Person¬ 
ally  we  think  it  far  better  to  make  use 
of  them  at  home  for  some  purpose  rather 
than  to  try  to  ship  them  to  the  market. 

We  do  advise  using  the  infertile  eggs ; 
that  is  to  say.  the  eggs  that  show  clearly 
a.  the  first  test  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  embryo  chick  having  started  to 
develop.  We  not  only  advise  it.  but  we 
practice  it.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  our  home  to  use  the  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  for  cooking  and  for  table  pur¬ 
poses.  The  presence  of  the  infertile  egg 
in  an  incubator  for  a  period  of  six  days 
does  not  appear  to  have  injured  its  eat¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  danger,  however,  in 
recommending  the  sale  of  infertile  eggs  on 
the  open  market  is  that  they  probably 
would  not  keep  as  well  under  ordinary 
market  conditions  as  eggs  which  have  not 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  ap¬ 
proximately  103  degrees  for  six  days  in 
incubating. 

Where  the  eggs  can  he  sold  for  what 
they  are  to  large  consumers,  such  as 
bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 
and  hotels,  the  eggs  give  excellent  satis¬ 
faction,  provided  the  Candler  has  been 
careful  in  liis  work.  Because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  carelessness  in  testing,  which 
might  result  in  eggs  containing  dead 
germs  being  placed  among  the  infertiles, 
it  is  desirable  that  this  quality  of  stock 
be  re-candled  before  being  sold.  Six  days 
in  the  incubator  frequently  causes  the 
vitelline  membrane  to  become  tender,  so 
that,  the  yolk  substance  is  more  likely  to 
run  into  the  white  when  the  egg  is  bro¬ 
ken,  so  that  in  actual  appearance  the 
eggs  when  broken  in  some  instances 
might  not  score  as  the  strictly  fresh  pro¬ 
duct.  So  far  as  the  actual  value  of  the 
eggs  for  borne  consumption  is  concerned 
they  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  “women  folks,”  who  are  naturally 
inclined  to  be  discriminating  in  their  use 
of  food  products,  especially  about  those 
which  are  “under  suspicion,”  are  likely 
to  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  use  of 
infertile  eggs  in  the  home.  My  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  attempting  to  educate  our 
"women  folks”  in  the  use  of  infertile  eggs 
was  by  substituting  infertile  eggs  for  the 
fresh  eggs  without  the  cook’s  knowing  of 
the  pardonable  deception  by  substitution 
until  after  the  eggs  bad  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  james  e.  kick. 


ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
-Special  30  Day  Offer 


Gentlemen:—  send  me  eutxe 
of  your  Special  offer  by  return  mail. 


NAME 


H] 


E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  538Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:—  Send  me  cutter  catalog  and  full  detail* 

address . .. .  g 

* If  You  Mail  Coupon  or  write,At  Once 

’ERE  is  an  offer  that  calls  for  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  Without  obligating  your¬ 
self  in  any  way,  sign  and  mail  the  above 
coupon-or  drop  us  a  card,  mentioning  this 
advertisement.  We  will  send  you  our  July  special 
proposition  on  the  famous  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter. 

Your  card  or  letter  of  inquiry  must  be  postmarked 

*  not  later  than  one  week  after  date  of  issue  of  this  paper. 

> 

This  offer  is  made  on  the 
genuine  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter 
-•-the  powerful  low- speed,  light- 
running  dependable  machine  that 
cuts  clean  always  and  gives  you 
better  silage  at  lowest  possible  coat » 


There’s  a  Ross  to  match 
your  present  power— from  four 
H.  P.  up.  Write  for  all  the  facts  at 
once.  We’ll  prove  to  you  that  the 
Ross  is  absolutely  the  best  cutter 
built.  No  obligation  — -and  a  real 
proposition  if  you  act  quickly. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  528  Warder  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

J.B.  NORTON  &  CO.,  lltica,  N.Y.,  Distributors 


Baling  This  Year 


CAK  START  OR 

stop 


Write!  Learn  how  big  crop3, 
high  prices  and  demand  insure 
tremendous  profits  for  balers. 
Also  why  Sandwich  bales  2  to 
8  more  tons  per  day  without 
extra  labor-saving  $4.00  to 
$16.00  a  day  on  labor  alone. 
Yon  clear  $10  to  $26  a  day  easy.  The  Sandwich  is  all  steel- 
lasts  a  life-time.  Supplies  own  motor  power— gas  or  hero- 
sene  fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  fraction  clutch  on.press 
and  other  wonderful  improvements.  Tremendous  power  to 
handle  hay,  alfalfa,  straw,  FREE  BOOK  gives  guarantee 
and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO..  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH.  ILL  JP 


BABY  CHICKS 

Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  White  LEGHORNS 
White,  Buff  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

READY  FOR  SHIPMENT,  JULY  14th,  20th  and  28th 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


THE  KERR  CHICKERY,  Box  O,  FRENCHTOWN^N.  J 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm 

Annual  Sale 

English  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  and  Pedi- 

greed  Cocks 

$3.50  «ach  in  lots  of  ten 

Foundation,  Barron’s  Coutest  Pen  Storrs 

1916.  For  results  1920  see 

Pen  81  Vineland  Pen  74  Storrs 

C.  Rasmussen  Dover,  N.  J. 

■  ■tsiiesa*isaaiiiiSMMiui«MiMiiiiei(i*isiiiio>MieaiiHsi 

George’s  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  $16  per  100,  Postpaid 


July  vHth,  last  hatch  this  year.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  closely  related  to  my  birds  in 
tiie  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  contests.  Chicks 
like  these  pay  many  times  more  profit  than  most 
chicks.  Send  $2.  balance  C.  O.  D.  by  parcel  post. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  SEYMOUR.  CONN. 


BUTTERCUPS  and  Silver  Wyandottes 

kOlt  84 LG.  Choice  yearling  hens  aud  cocks. 

Maple  Urovc  Form,  H.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Berkshire.  N  ,Y. 


200  R.  I,  RED  PULLETS 

% -moB.  old.  $1  50  each.  \  igorouH.  frt't*  range  stock,  b;e«l 
from  heavy  layers.  WEST  VIFW  POULTRY  FARM.  Tolland.  Conn 
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1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

2Z  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

^  For  sate  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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July  10,  1020 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ter's  receive  no  consideration. 

Last  week  four  oil  companies,  12  stock¬ 
broker  houses  and  about  fifty  individuals 
were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
on  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
through  sales  of  the  oil  company  stocks 
to  inexperienced  investors.  The  oil  com¬ 
panies  were : 

Ranger  Oil  Company. 

W.  P.  Williams  Oil  Company. 

Great  Western  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Crown  Oil  Company. 

.The  complaint  alleges  that  thousands 
©f  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  stocks 
of  these  companies  under  representations 
that  are  false  and  untrue.  In  some  cases 
it  was  claimed  that  the  companies  had 
wells  producing  large  quantities  of  oil 
daily,  but  the  facts  were  that  they  never 
produced  any  oil  at  all.  In  other  cases 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  has  been  produced, 
but  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  volume 
claimed,  and  the  small  volume  was  not 
produced  at  a  profit.  Dividends  were 
paid  back  out  of  the  money  paid  in  by 
stockholders  to  induce  them  and  their 
friends  to  advance  more  money.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  old  promotion  trick,  and 
while  illegal,  it  is  frequently  practiced 
by  unscrupulous  promoters. 

The  Federal  inspectors  say  they  have 
other  indictments  coming  against  other 
promoters  in  oil  and  mineral  fake  com¬ 
panies.  The  officials  are  now  receiving 
letters  from  the  deluded  investors  fran¬ 
tically  appealing  for  the  return  of  the 
money,  which  is  lost  forever.  Many  say 
that  the  money  given  the  promoters  was 
the  saving  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  only 
thing  that  stood  between  them  and  want 
in  declining  years.  A  woman  who  put 
in  $500  in  expectation  of  sudden  riches 
now  has  to  support  two  children  at  the 
washtub.  An  old  farmer  who  invested 
$l.R0O  says  the  loss  leaves  himself  and 
wife  penniless,  and  that  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  are  gone. 

Almost  daily  we  receive  inquiries  about 
one  of  these  fake  promoting  schemes. 
Even  our  people,  who  are  so  much 
warned,  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  found 
something  special,  and  want  our  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  find.  The  above  record  is 
a  pretry  good  answer  to  all.  If  your 
money  goes  into  the  scheme,  it  is  that 
moment  lost. 

Another  alleged  get-rich-quick  invest¬ 
ment  bubble  has  burst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
E.  Ramis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Tranin 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  under  arrest  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
They  induced  working  women,  stenogra¬ 
phers.  and  even  successful  business 
women,  to  invest  in  so-called  “business 
deals.”  These  loans  were  to  be  paid  back 
with  large  interest,  and  this  interest  to  be 
invested  in  larger  loans  with  an  equally 
large  increase  in  the  interest.  Two 
women  are  said  to  have  lost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $60,000.  Any  proposition  of¬ 
fering  exorbitant  interest  and  dividends 
will  warrant  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  is 
easier  to  turn  over  the  money  than  it  is 
to  get  it  back,  and  the  chances  are  that 
it  is  lost  the  moment  it  leaves  your  hands. 

Your  paper  is  the  only  one  I  ever  saw 
that  protects  people  from  swindlers. 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  worth  more  to  the 
United  Rfates  than  several  Congressmen. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  R. 

That  is  a  new  comparison.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  some  Congressmen  may  say 
that  it  is  not  much  of  a  compliment ;  but 
we  count  it  one  for  Publisher’s  Desk. 

About  six  or  seven  weeks  ago  I  wrote 
you  concerning  some  oil  stock.  I  must 
say  I  was  on  the  point  of  investing,  but 
your  answer  convinced  me  I  was  taking 
a  risky  chance.  According  to  the  papers 
today  your  advice  was  very  sensible  and 
opportune.  I  thank  you,  and  will  not 
forget  it.  T.  c.  D.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  inquiry  was  about  an  oil  stock 
that  was  reported  to  be  paying  dividends 
at  the  time.  We  pointed  out  that  get- 
rich-quick  promoters  often  find  ways  of 
paying  dividends  on  worthless  stock  in 
order  to  catch  more  “suckers.”  We  are 
very  glad  the  subscriber  took  our  advice 
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and  saved  his  money.  There  are  mau> 
thousands  of  dollars  being  lost  in  “wild¬ 
cat”  oil  schemes  at  the  present  time 
which  if  invested  in  the  owner’s  farn 
buildings  and  equipment  would  pay  big 
dividends. 

F.  S.  Saudagger.  proprietor  of  Belrose 
stock  farms  at  Bickford,  N.  Y.,  and  well- 
known  breeder  and  promoter  of  Duroc- 
Jereeys,  is  planning  to  leave  about  July 
1  for  South  America,  whereby  he  will 
study  at  first  hand  the  market  require¬ 
ments  in  the  South  American  cities  and 
find  out  just  what  is  needed  there. 

Mr.  Sandagger  intends  to  establish  two 
or  more  farms  in  South  America,  stock¬ 
ing  them  with  animals  from  his  farms 
here.  One  of  these  farms  will  be  located 
near  Lima,  on  the  west  coast,  and  another 
at  or  near  Sao  Paulo.  The  advantage  of 
such  farms  would  be  that  standard  United 
States  live  stock  would  be  supplied  to  the 
South  American  trade  at  prices  far  below 
anythiug  that  could  be  bought  here  for 
export.  In  addition  to  this,  the  live  stock 
from  these  farms  would  be  already  accli¬ 
mated. — Exchange. 

For  our  own  part  we  think  the  breed¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  seriously  jeopardized  should  Mr. 
Sandagger  confine  his  interests  to  South 
America.  Ilis  l’ecord  in  this  office  is  not 
a  creditable  one.  Reports  from  Berk¬ 
shire,  New  York,  from  which  place  he 
advertised  last  Winter  indicate  that  he 
is  an  undesirable  neighbor,  letting  his  pigs 
run  at  large,  etc.,  and  that  he  has  been 
involved  in  much  litigation  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Sandagger  at  times  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  an  assumed  name  to 
secure  privileges  which  would  be  denied 
if  his  identity  were  known.  Such  a 
breeder  cannot  be  expected  to  reflect  much 
credit  on  his  brother  breeders  in  foreign 
lands.  We  hope  South  America  will  not 
accept  Mr.  Sandagger  as  representative  of 
the  breeding  industry  of  this  country. 

I  inclose  circulars,  literature,  etc.,  from 
the  I’elton  Publishing  Company,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  and  some  from  the  Emerson  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Efficiency,  conducted  by  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  Company,  of  30  Irving 
place.  New  York  City.  The  first-men¬ 
tioned  firm,  or  I’elton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  sells  a  book  called  “Power  of  Will,” 
which  I  have  seen  advertised  in  The 
World's  Work,  and  also  other  books  called 
“Power  Books”  as  described  in  the  circu¬ 
lar.  The  author  of  these  books  is  Frank 
Channing  Haddock,  as  explained  in  the 
literature.  Who  is  this  Dr.  Haddock,  and 
is  he  such  a  wonderful  man?  What  do 
you  think  of  these  books?  Would  it  pay 
for  a  man  to  buy  them?  They  are  sent 
on  five  days’  trial.  As  you  will  notice 
in  the  circular,  Senator  Capper  of  Kan¬ 
sas  is  one  of  the  readers  of  Haddock’s 
books.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  so 
much  money  from  those  books,  but  do  you 
think  a  man  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
making  enough  extra  money  from  those 
books  to  pay  for  them?  Of  what  help 
have  they  been  to  Senator  Capper? 

The  Emerson  Institute  of  Efficiency 
sells  a  course  which  with  other  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  institute  will  teach  one  to 
become  efficient.  Do  you  believe  that  ef¬ 
ficiency  can  be  taught  by  mail,  and  would 
it  pay  to  invest  $33  on  the  instalment 
plan  for  such  a  course?  Both  the  insti¬ 
tute  and  Peltou  Publishing  Company  say 
quite  a  lot  about  how  much  money  they 
have  helped  others  to  make.  I  like  your 
Publisher’s  Desk,  and  it  is  the  first  page 
that  I  read  in  your  paper  every  week. 

New  York.  J.  T. 

This  class  of  efficiency  “dope”  is  having 
a  big  run  of  late.  The  Sunday  papers, 
highly  respectable  literary  publications 
and  the  magazines  carry  many  pages  of 
this  sort  of  advertising.  The  Pelman  In¬ 
stitute,  “Memory  Training  Courses,”  and 
Swoboda’s  “Conscious  Evolution”  all 
come  under  the  same  heading.  Swoboda 
promises  to  accomplish  for  the  physical 
human  system  what  the  others  so  gingerly 
lead  their  prospects  to  believe  will  result 
mentally  from  the  reading  of  the  wondei’ful 
books.  The  results  to  be  expected  are  little 
less  than  though  a  surgical  operation  were 
to  be  performed  and  a  brain  of  a  Webster 
or  a.  Hamilton  substituted  for  that  of  any 
commonplace  individual  who  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  part  with  the  price.  We  do  not 
know  Dr.  Haddock,  but  it  is  surprising 
it  is  not  claimed  that  the  book  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  Mr.  Capper  United 
States  Senator.  In  short,  The  R.  N.-Y\ 
regards  this  class  of  “dope”  about  90  per 
cent  froth  and  “bunk.”  None  of  these 
easy-money  schemers  is  permitted  to  ply  its 
trade  through  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. 


EXCLUSIVE  features  built  into 
the  Ajax  Cord  combine  to  give 
the  extra  life  aud  strength  which 
"country”  service  requires. 


First  and  foremost  is  the  method  by 
which  these  tires  are  constructed. 

Each  ply  of  cord  is  laid  gently  in 

position _ never  pulled  or  stretched . 

This  means  that  full  resiliency  is  re¬ 
tained,  so  that  the  tire  can  flex  and 
give  as  it  should  when  it  strikes  a 
rut  or  bump. 

And  that  Cleated  Tread  —  it  holds  like 
the  heavy  calks  on  a  horse-9hoe.  And 
those  ”  Shoulders  of  Strength,” — they 
brace  and  re-inforce  the  tread. 

There  is  exceptionally  good  mileage  in 
Ajax  Cords.  Your  car  should  wear  them. 

Ajax  Cord,  Ajax  Road  King,  Ajax  Tubes 
and  Ajax  II.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories,  are  sold  by  Ajax  Franchised 
Dealers  everywhere. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 

NEW  YORK 

Tactoriaa:  Tranton,  N.  J.  Dranchai  in  Landing  CttUa 
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A  Power  Cultivator 

for  AW.  Truck. 

Crops 


A  shell  had  just  exploded  outside  the 
dugout  and  a  scared  darky  came  tumbling 
in.  “What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.  “Are  you  hurt?”  “No  sab,” 
answered  the  darky.  “Dat  shell  had  ma 
name  an’  number  but  thank  Gawd  it  lost 
ma  address.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


SOLVE 

your  labor 
problem  with 
the  Marry  Car¬ 
den  Auto  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  2  h.  p. 
water  cooled  Evin- 
rude  Motor  furnishes 
ample  power  to 
cultivate  b  a  rd 
baked  soil  to 
a  depth  of  4 
II  to  6  inches. 
'^Eaay  to  guide 
and  turn  around. 
Works  equally  well  in 
clay,  sand  loam  or  muck. 
Besides  cultivating  all  truck  crops,  it  drives 
lawn  mowers  and  furnishes  portable  power. 
Travels  150  to  200  ft.  per  minute.  Speed  lever 
on  handle— a  child  can  operate— no  pushing, 
pulling  or  tugging. 

The  price  is  only  $215  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  privilege  of  testing  on  your  own  farm- 
money  back  if  it  don’t  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder.  (12) 

_  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO. 


Jack  Dempsey,  Himself 

couldn’t  score  n  knockout  over  the  old  II.  C.  of  L.  any 
quicker  or  better  than  we  are  doing  it.  Look  this  over  for  a 
BEAL  VALUE.  A  genuine  Goodyear 
welt,  Brown  Canvas  Shoe  with 
cither  Neolin  or  leather  soles,  the 
'iN’eolin  guaranteed  by  the  Good- 
year  Tire  and  Bubber  Co.— and 
\,n  leather  innersole  and  toepiece. 
The  postage  is  prepaid  and 
your  money  refunded  if  you 
"  are  not  satisfied.  Join 
Uie  ranks  of  those  who 
kare  saving  sows  SHOIt 
ORDER  NOW— Delay 
Means  Oiiappoiatmant. 
Bank  Riformna: 
Brockton 
National  Bank 


Men’s  -  $3.95 
Boys’  -  •  3.50 

Little  Men’s  2.95  - 

The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co.. 47-49-51  Centre  St„  Brockton.  Mass. 


When  yon  write*  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  arJ  "ou’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ", squr  e  dc.  See 
eruarantee  editorial  Dan  :  J 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  produce  markets  show  much  firm¬ 
ness  in  butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  but 
weakness  in  berries  and  vegetables,  on 
account  of  the  growing  weather;  Pota¬ 
toes,  after  taking  their  log  decline,  nave 
remained  stationary.  Huy  continues 
very  high  in  spite  of  the  sharp  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  growing  meadows. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm,  advance  looke  i  for ; 
creamery,  54  to  02c;  dairy,  45  to  56c; 
crocks,  45  to  52c ;  common,  38  to  42c. 
Cheese,  unsettled  ;  daisies,  new.  2!)  to  51  e ; 
tlats,  28  to  30c ;  long  horns,  32  to  8,,'c. 
Eggs,  strong  from  light  receipts;  hen¬ 
nery,  48  to  52c;  state  and  western  can 
died,  45  to  47c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  dressed  lirai  from  light  offer¬ 
ings;  turkeys,  54  to  58c;  broilers,  00  to 
ii5c;  fowl,  80  to  40c;  old  roosters,  27  to 
28c;  ducks,  37  to  40c;  geese,  130  to  32e. 
Live  poultry,  tending  lower;  fowl,  34  to 
87c;  chickens,  36  to  40c,  old  roosters,  27 
to  29c ;  ducks,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  25  to  80c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  only  a  few  western  bu.  boxes ; 
new  promised  this  week;  Winesaps,  $4  to 
;j;5 ;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50  tc  $4.  Potatoes, 
tirm ;  liome-grown,  old,  bu.,  $2  to  $8; 
Southern,  bbl.,  $11  to  $18. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet  ;  kidneys,  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  medium, 
$8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  easy  ;  Texas  white, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  yellow,  $1  to  $1.40 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  steady;  home-grown,  sweet, 
04 b.  basket,  56  to  90c;  sour,  65  to  75c. 
Blackberries,  Carolina,  qt.,  25  to  28c. 
Strawberries,  lowest  of  season ;  home- 
grown,  crate,  $5 ;  retail,  qt.,  16  to  25c. 
Oranges,  quiet ;  box,  $6.50  to  $7 :  lemons, 
$5.50  to  $6;  grapefruit,  $10.  Pineapples, 
scarce ;  box,  $7  to  $9.  Bananas,  active ; 
bunch,  $3  to  $12. 

PEACHES — MELONS 

Peaches,  tirm ;  Georgia  crate,  $2  to  $3. 
Watermelons,  easier ;  each.  50  to  90c ; 
cantaloupes,  steady;  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  strong,  light  receipts :  as¬ 
paragus,  doz.  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3.25 : 
beets,  do.,  40  to  50c;  carrots,  50  to  65c; 
pieplant.  40  to  45c;  radishes,  40  to  50c; 
beans,  green  or  wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  cucumbers,  do.,  $1  to  $3.  retail  at 
5e  each;  cabbage,  crate.  $6.50  to  $7 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box.  50c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  do.,  $2  to 
$3;  peas,  bag,  $2  to  $2.75:  spinach,  bu., 
40  to  60c;  tomatoes,  flat.  $1.50  to  $2. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  light,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
dark,  30  to  33c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50. 

FE£D 

Hay,  quiet:  bulk  timothy,  $41  to  $43; 
clover  inix,  $39  to  $41 ;  wheat  brau,  ton. 
car  lots.  $56.50;  middlings,  $60.50;  red 
dog,  $72.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $70  oii- 
nieal,  $65;  hominy,  $72.50;  gluten, 
$77.25;  oat  feed,  $52;  rye  middlings,  $58. 

,T.  W.  C. 


DO  YOU 

NEED 

FARM 

HELP? 


We  have  many  a  b  1  e-b  o  tl  i  e  il 
young  men.  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady . 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
Wank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  A ve.,  N.  Y.  City 


Wanted- Salesmen 

soiling  direct  to  farmers,  whole  or  spare  time. 
NitrA-Germ  crop  and  land  improver.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  NitrA-Germ,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

11  within  150  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted  s'-"  ,l*ri5’.‘ltuf“l 


chance. 


commission,  to  farmers.  (J 

G.  HOKKMaNN  CO.,  13  Francis  Ave  ,  Irealon, 


KUKI  A  IIOI, I, Ul  AN  II Ol’ It.  SELL  M  KN  liKTS 

a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  nil  ut  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  cltagtif r©e. 

E  MEG.  CO..  Ilnpt.  108.  Auinterdum,  N.1  . 


Agents 

IOU.KT" 


AGENTS— Mason  .sold  IS  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  o: 
"  Saturday;  Profits,  $2  50  each;  Square  Leal;  1‘artie 

huv  free.  Kl  Sl.I  lt  COMPANY.  Johustown.Oh 

Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  Farmttdg’neeu, 

APt,|its  'vented.  JOHN  B.  FRIED  UNO  COMPANY,  J.rrclrwn,  N 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

hate  ol  advertising  in  this  department  f,c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  tallowing  week. 

1S  for  the  •••■  commodation  of 
em-tioj  Brs,‘  )ut  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vei  using  Ol  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WimI?P7ryoInan  1,8  cook’s  assistant  t 

round i mV,.'  'K>UK‘r;  good  wages  and  congenial  s 
kill  NgY  H’  60  It  LEY,  Route  No.  2,  Pee 

IIVERTlsFRt?11t?Ile  care  of  30  Holsteins.  / 

_ _  ISLR  7111.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W|mns,.KT)7rA  married  couple  to  live  in  fit! 

lmm  ,  i  woman  to  board  three  men; 
j  b  foe  !,‘Uke.  '  ini  self  generally  useful;  a  g< 
brook?  n!  Y.nght  “““v  APPJy  bOX  101,  M 


CAPABLE  mechanic  on  modernly  equipped  dairy 
farm,  to  operate  and  maintain  automobile, 
truck,  tractor  and  farm  machinery;  house  with 
city  conveniences,  together  witli  farm  produce, 
milk,  fuel,  light  furnished;  state  particniars  and 
wages  to  start,  with  chances  for  advancement:. 
.1 A V A  FARM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FARM  HANDS — Married  find  single;  only  hust¬ 
lers  need  apply.  FRANCIS  G.  MARQUARDT, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Holsteins;  must  be  good 
dry  hand  milkers;  wages  from  $65  to  $70  per 
month  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement;  state  age  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  fust  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS; 
Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  for  modem  .and 
conveniently  equipped  poultry  plant;  one  who 
understands  poultry  in  all  its  branches;  every¬ 
thing  to  work  with;  state  wages  expected,  age, 
nationality  and  give  references  in  first  letter. 
H.  A.  DYING  TON,  Manager,  Belmont  Farm, 
Perryslmrg,  O. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  first-class  butter- 
maker:  single  man  preferred;  good  wages, 
board  and  room  for  a  good  man  with  experience 
and  ability;  purebred  herd;  location  Western 
Connecticut.  Address  ADVERTISER  7166,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cow  tester  for  26  herd  association; 

will  pay  $3.25  per  day:  give  references  in 
making  application.  Apply  direct  to  D.  ’  C. 
McFARI.AND,  Secretary,  Warwick  Valley  Cow 
Testing  Association,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,'N.  Y: 


MILKERS.  $70  a  month;  $1  more  each  month,' 
up  to  $75.  with  board  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands.  $65  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT.  Letehwortli  Village, 
Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  women  for  kitchen  and  downstairs  work 
on  farm  near  Philadelphia.  GREENFIELD 
FARMS,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  must  be 
good  cook;  reference  required.  MRS.  R.  D. 
COOPER.  49  Jackson  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  POSITIONS  on  Genesee  Valley 
farms.  We  have  numerous  positions  for  boys 
and  men  on  farms  in  the  productive  Genesee 
Valley;  write  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  no  fees  charged.  THE  LIVINGSTON 
ICOUNTT  FARM  BUREAU  ASSOC..  Earl  A. 
Flansburgh,  Mgr.,  Mt.  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  also  a  married  man  on 
fruit  farm;  best  location;  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment:  state  age,  weight,  past  work  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  7150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN  —  Registered  Ayrshire 
herd,  twelve  to  fifteen;  modem  barn  and  dairy, 
with  electric  light  and  power;  new  cottage,  five 
rooms  and  bath,  hot  water  heat;  $100  per  month. 
Address  FAIRY  LAKE  FARM.  Box  691,  New 
London,  Conn. 


WANTED— A  job.  A  practical  poultryman,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  lines  of  poultry  work,  who 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  all  classes  of 
poultrytrien,  is  open  for  employment  as  working 
manager  of  a  modern  poultry  farm  where  hard 
work,  faithful  service  and  the  ability  to  produce 
results  will  be  appreciated;  he  is  thirty -five 
years  old.  married,  and  lias  a  small  fami!y;  he  is 
well  educated,  having  bad  high  school,  business 
college  and  university  training;  he  is  a  good 
correspondent  and  salesman;  lie  can  furnish 
references  from  some  of  the  best  known  poultry- 
men  in  the  United  States;  he  demands  a  reason¬ 
able  salary,  a  fair  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
business  and  adequate  financial  support.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  ills  services  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  POULTRYMAN  and  experienced 
breeder  wants  position  as  working  manager  of 
modern  poultry  plant  that  wishes  to  grow  and 
prosper  by  intelligent,  tried  and  proven  inanage- 
immt;  thoroughly  competent  in  every  branch  of 
industry;  write  me  fully  if  yon  really  want  a 
dependable  producer.  W.  S.f  R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 


FARMER — Experienced,  married,  American,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  on  gentle¬ 
man's  place;  understands  care  animals,  farm 
machinery.  Address  BOX  515,  F'armingdale, 
L.  1..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  American 
widow  in  small  family;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  7165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  on  an  up-to-date  dairy  farm 
where  I  can  learn  every  branch  of  the  farm 
industry;  a  colored  man,  with  a  good  edtieation, 
Put  not  afraid  of  work;  a  good  milker;  very 
fond  of  cattle.  ADVERTISER  7144,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  housekeeper  by 
an  American  woman  on  a  farm  to  board  the 
help;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7167, 
■are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— We  have  a  first-class 
farm  superintendent  that  we  do  not  need  after 
June  25.  having  sold  our  herds:  this  man  is  hon¬ 
est,  intelligent,  hard  worker,  successful  business 
farmer  of  the  higher  class;  college  graduate. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  is  a  fine  dairyman  and 
butter-maker:  is  single  man,  32  years,  6  ft.  1 
in.,  192  His.,  of  Swedish  descent  and  good  moral 
ter.  Address  I  <  'X  22,  Akron,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager;  small 
estate:  by  a  middle-aged  farmer;  home  conven¬ 
iences  valued  more  than  larger  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7158.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — 22  years  experience,  cap¬ 
able,  practical,  scientific  farmer,  thoroughly 
efficient  in  every  branch,  dairy  specialist;  only 
first-class  places  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7156.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  farm  manager;  high-elass 
American;  single:  middle-age;  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  farming,  orchard  work,  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  modern  machinery;  no  proposition  too 
large;  private  or  commercial;  go  anywhere; 
South,  Southwest  preferred:  best  of  references 
covering  15  years:  kindly  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7173,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  where  first- 
class  livestock  is  kept;  capable  of  handling 
large  proposition;  A.  R.  O.  work  a  specialty; 
married;  31  years  of  age:  college  graduate; 
successful  experience;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 175  acres;  stock,  equipped;  particular*, 
ADVERTISER  7134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE— Dairy  farm;  room 
for  200  cows,  10  horses;  sheds  for  wagons  and 
machines;  at  present  containing  80  cows,  four 
horses;  wagons,  harness;  modern  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  plant;  large  refrigerator;  cooling 
systems;  house  containing  20  rooms;  house  for 
men;  four  acres  of  ground;  20  acres  nearby 
leased  very  cheap;  only  four  miles  from  New 
York  City;  milk  is  sold  in  nearby  town;  also 
running  water  and  new  ice  plant;  am  too  sick 
to  run  the  place,  as  I  have  just  been  under 
grave  operation;  very  reasonable;  call  or  writ© 
for  particniars.  EDCO,  Woodhaven  Avenue, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fertile  farm  of  140  acres  in 
Hunterdon  County.  New  Jersey;  good  build¬ 
ings,  hot  and  cold  water  in  house,  model  manure 
pit,  litter  carrier  in  barn.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place  in  country,  on  State 
road;  cash  rent.  CARPENTER  SHOP,  1891 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  100  acres:  7  miles  from  New 
Brunswick;  10-room  house  and  buildings  in 
good  condition;  20  acres  hay,  20  wheat,  17  oats, 
14  corn;  pasture;  8  cows,  2  heifers,  bull,  pigs, 
chickens  and  all  farm  tools.  STEIGMANN,  R. 
D.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


10  ACRES  bearing  apple  orchard  near  Spokane; 

trees  in  excellent  condition;  maintenance,  care, 
irrigation,  etc.,  can  be  secured  $200  yearly;  price 
$6,500;  for  sale  or  would  exchange  for  Eastern 
income  property.  F.  N.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwins- 
ville.  N.  Y. 


140-ACRE  grain  country  farm  for  sale;  black 
loam  soil;  10  acres  wheat,  20  acres  oats,  IS 
acres  corn,  15  acres  buckwheat;  price  $8,000, 
with  stock  and  implements.  MARTIN  KRON- 
BORG,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped  dairy  farm  of  90  acres  in 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  valuable  pine  timber; 
large  modern  house,  hot  and  cold  water;  write 
for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7172,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Moline  Model  D  tractor;  first-class 
condition;  used  one  season;  cleats,  lugs,  exten¬ 
sion  rims,  rear  truck  and  12- inch  plows;  price 
$1,200.  KIRK  &  GROVES,'  Adena,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  rock  maple  syrup,  $3  gallon; 

postage  not  paid.  MR.  NOAH  POIRIER, 
Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Newcomb  fly-shuttle  loom;  weaver's 
delight;  almost  new;  for  all  kinds  of  fancy 
weaving — cloth,  sofa  pillows,  hammocks,  rugs, 
carpets,  etc.  MRS.  GEORGE  L.  WOOD,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bates  Steel  Mule  Tractor,  $300; 

Rumely  Oil  Pull  30-60  and  5-plow  outfit,  $800; 
Eureka  Potato  Digger,  used  one  season,  $85; 
Ontario  12-hoe  grain  drill,  $80;  Johnson  binder, 
$100;  De  Laval  separator  and  j4-h.p.  motor, 
$100;  Hinmau  3-unit  milker,  used  only  8  weeks, 
$175.  C,  DHYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Missouri  grain  drill,  $75;  used 
but  little;  also  Westinghouse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLERY.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  entire  charge  of  peach 
packing  house  and  shipping  of  peaches;  ex¬ 
perience  necessary:  position  permanent  to  right 
man.  WM.  F.  BANG,  25)9  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  to  work  in  up-to- 
date  dairy;  good  board,  good  v  ages  and  excel¬ 
lent  living  conditions;  must  be  dry -hand  milkers. 
Apply  FERN CLIFT  FARMS,  Astor  Estate, 

Rhinpltcck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  tor  agents  in  New  Yerk 
State  Cow  Testing  Associations;  good  wages 
and  expenses  to  competent  men:  experience  in 
feeding  and  in  operating  Babcock  test  desirable: 
give  agi-.  school  training,  farm  experience,  names 
and  addresses  of  former  employers.  Write  G. 
W.  TAILBY,  JR..  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  ithaea,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  woman  or  girl  to  do  cooking 
and  some  housework  for  family  of  three;  nice 
home:  all  conveniences:  wages  $50.00.  BOX  74, 
Maiihasset.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED — A  plain,  practical,  indus¬ 
trious  single  man  as  dry  hand  milker;  no 
fancy  man.  but  one  who  is  used  to  cows:  no 
farm  work:  $75,  good  room  and  board:  state  age. 
nationality  and  experience;  also  single  roan  as 
general  farm  hand:  $60  and  board.  BOX  171. 
St.  James,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young  man  for 
valuable  experience:  beginning  wage  $52.00 
month,  board  and  room;  advancement  sure;  work 
with  college  herd  of  purebred  cows;  milking 
machines  used.  Send  applications,  stating  age. 
height,  weight  and  habits,  to  DAIRY  DEPART¬ 
MENT.  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED— One  having  greenhouse 
experience  desired:  work  will  lie  in  North 
Jersey;  answer  by  letter,  giving  references  and 
wages  ■desi'-ed.  Add»  ss  DEPT.  F. ,  1407  Times 
Building.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Oi  w  tester  for  association  work: 

state  training  and  experience.  CORTLAND 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED  on  farm;  permanent  position 
and  good  home  for  middle-aged  man  and  wife 
or  woman  with  son  12  to  18  years  old:  woman 
as  housekeeper;  man  or  son  to  make  himself 
useful  on  farm.  Address  ROOM  45.  Burdett 
Building.  251  River  Street,  Troy.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman,  85,  to  do  house¬ 
work;  must  be  good  cook:  no  object lou  to  one 
child.  Anply  SAMUEL  McKEAKJE,  Lanrclten, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder:  extra¬ 
ordinary,  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime 
prai  tienl  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action:  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on 
invested  eanital:  married:  81:  highest  reference, 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  63.  Gmvauda,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN — Married;  American;  one  child; 

honest  and  reliable;  ten  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7163,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER:  agricultural  training:  15 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  especially  the  handling  of  high  class 
live  stock;  also  fruit  and  general  farming,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  or  commercial 
stock  farm:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  a  stock  farm  by  a  good, 
strong,  married  couple;  wife  good  cook:  man 
good  farmer;  understands  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  stock  of  all  kinds;  no  liquor  or  tobacco  used: 
can  begin  work  August  1st:  do  not  write  unless 
von  state  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  32,  Water- 
vliet.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18.  desires  position  on  farm; 

poultry  preferable.  B.  HESS,  21  Jubilee 
Street.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  man  with 
long  experience,  wants  responsible  position  on 
farm  or  garden.  ADVERTISER  7171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SMALL  farm  wanted,  about  10  acres,  suitable 
for  poultry;  within  100  miles  <>f  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  7162.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


$500  BUYS  7  acre  strawberry  farm.  SI1EP- 
HERDSON.  Eden.  Md. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm,  40  acres  or  more; 

must  have  buildings;  also  commutation  within 
an  hour  of  New  York:  send  particulars.  H.  N., 
361  East  158th  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARM — Boarding  house  for  sale:  farm  50  acres; 

27-romn  house,  furnished;  situated  in  southern 
I  art  of  Sullivan  County;  S3  miles  from  New 
York  City:  3  miles  from  railroad  station.  Bloonv 
ingburg:  Vi  mile  from  village  and  post  office;  on 
direct  line  of  all  stages:  price  $7,000;  cash 
$8,000.  MRS.  WILLIAM  SMITH;  Burlingbtfm, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Within  100  miles  of  New 
York;  must  lie  well  located  and  watered; 
shaded  yard  preferred:  state  distance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  roads  to  postoffice;  also  aoreage.  build- 
in  os  and  not  cash  price.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7168,  oare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


15-  VCKK  farm:  150  chickens,  fine  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  fruit  trees;  near  school  and  road.  Ad¬ 
dress  OWNER,  D.  T.,  care  Rhinebeok  Postoffice, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm:  Eastern  shore  Mary¬ 
land:  plenty  of  fruit;  convenient  to  church, 
sell. 'els.  shipping  facilities.  HUGH  HARTMAN. 
New  Haven.  Bui. 


FARM — Lumber,  235  acres;  partly  stocked; 

nearly  400,000  M  hemlock  and  hardwood, 
besides  props,  wood:  good  location:  water,  build¬ 
ings,  fruit:  school  1 L  miles,  Deposit,  3:  $12,500: 
owner  cannot  work  it:  no  agents.  THOMAS 
McLAUUY.  Deposit.  N.  Y. 


3o(i  \CRES.  rr  200:  finest  location;  nearly  ail 
tillable;  good  buildings:  $100  aero:  easy 
terms:  10  years  first  mortgage;  brokers  invited. 
MEYERS.  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


63-ACRE  farm  and  boarding  house  for  sale; 

house  contains  22  rooms,  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  including  running  water,  baths,  gas. 
■  ■il-.;  several  nearby  towns  offer  excellent  market 
for  all  farm  products.  Price  and  further  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request.  CHAS.  HERMANN,  R.  F.  P., 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  would  buy  small  commuter’s  farm,  hour 
out,  on  State  road,  near  schools,  good  soil, 
first-class  buildings,  send  for  further  particniars. 
ADVERTISER  7160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FOR  SALE — Intensive  poultry  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery:  10.400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator;  hen  house 
120x16:  incubator  cellar;  feed  house:  garage: 
Ford  truck;  about  1,000  old  and  young  stock;  do¬ 
ing  good  business:  no  dwelling:  located  in  vil¬ 
lage:  ideal  for  single  man:  $4,000:  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  ADVERTISER  7135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Tractor,  The  Big  Bnll,  10-20,  with 
two  14-in.  bottom  J.  I.  Case  plows;  all  in  first- 
class  condition;  $550,  complete;  will  sell  the 
tractor  separate  if  wanted.  C.  M.  PALMER, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  plant;  capacity, 
500  cans  per  day:  in  first-class  condition;  con¬ 
sists  of  one  2-horse  boiler.  2  closed  retorts,  1  to¬ 
mato  scalder,  valves  and  complete  set  of  fittings; 
this  plant  is  all  you  need  for  a  community  can¬ 
nery;  also  No.  3  and  No.  2  cans  and  shipping 
cases,  at  a  bargain;  price  of  plant  if  taken  at 
once,  $200;  freight  paid  to  your  station;  a  bar¬ 
gain. — •  qn’t  be  duplicated  for  $475.  H.  TUR- 
RENT1NE,  Wankon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — No.  5  Planet  Junior  seeder:  good  as 
new;  price,  if  taken  at  once.  $10.  H.  TUR¬ 
PENTINE.  Waukon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — “K”  hand  power  stump  puller; 

complete;  never  used:  perfect  condition;  $175. 
G.  S.  RAYMOND.  Tliiells.  N.  Y. 


PINE  NEEDLE  BASKETS — Easily  made;  cher¬ 
ished  as  gifts;  profitable  returns  making,  for 
sale :  large  package  selected  Florida  long  pine 
needles,  with  instructions,  prepaid,  $1.  PINE 
NEEDLE  CRAFT,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap:  almost  new  H.  P.  Witte  gag 
engine  on  trucks.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


OAK  floor  boards  wanted:  give  length,  width, 
thickness  and  price.  GREENFIELD  FARMS, 
Penllyn,  -Pa. 


WANTED — Late  model  Newtown  steam  heated 
incubator:  Candee  or  other  reliable  make;  not 
smaller  than  1.200.  not  larger  than  1,800-hen 
eggs.  ADVERTISER  7142,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Happy  Farmer  tractor;  in  per¬ 
fect  condition:  used  only  ten  days;  price  $500. 
B.  HAYES  NEWKIRK.  Mouroeville.  N.  J. 


TWO  Prairie  State  incubators,  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  $25.00  each:  two  Newtown  Giant  brooder 
stoves.  No.  11  and  No.  7;  $45.00  for  I  with:  used 
only  six  weeks.  WEST  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  Tolland.  Conn. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1  gallon 
mis,  $3.00;  in  l,  gallon  cans,  $1.50  per  can. 
Choice  ne.w  Vermont  maple  sugar  in  7  and 
13-lb.  tins.  40c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Rupert.  Vt. ; 
remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH.  Rupert.  Vt. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar,  in  13-lb.  tins,  rather 
dark  colored  and  slightly  scorched,  30e  per  lb.; 
f.  o.  b.  Rupert.  Vt. :  remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH.  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALF — Five-passenger  Reo  touring  car, 
fine  running  order,  $400;  four-cylinder  motor, 
fine  order,  Bosch  magneto.  $100.  WILLIAM 
GILBERT.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


IS  THERE  a  man  able  to  furnish  from  500  to 
1,000  White  Leghorn  pullets,  and  one-half  the 
feed  for  their  growth  and  maintenance,  and 
still  have  enough  for  household  necessities?  I 
have  the  plant  (modern.  17  acres)  at  Cranbury. 
New  Jersey,  a  tine  home,  etc.,  and  can  market 
everything  produced  to  advantage  in  city.  Let’s 
talk  business.  SILENT  PARTNER,  Advertiser 
7170.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four-row  potato  sprayer,  in  good 
second-hand  condition,  at  a  reasonable  price; 
twelve  nozzles  preferred:  25  or  100-gallon  tank, 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  or  shafts.  Ad¬ 
dress  BERT  AUSTIN,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS  interesting  to 
watch  a  car  owner 
gradually  becoming 
conscious  of  his  tires.  If 
his  first  tires  don’t  give 
him  what  he  has  been 
led  to  expect,  you  will 
see  him  going  back  to  the 
dealer  for  an  allowance. 

Finally  he  reaches  the  point 
where  he  prefers  to  shoulder 
his  losses  himself  rather  than 
argue  the  matter  out  with  the 
dealer. 

Meet  him  a  year  later  and 
you  will  probably  find  him 
with  two  or  three  different 
makes  of  tires  on  his  car* 

*  *  * 

There  is  less  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  motorists  about 
tires  today  than  about  any 


The  driver  of  the  car  in  the  foreground 
probably  does  not  realize  that  by  round¬ 
ing  the  corner  too  quickly  he  may  be 
taking  as  much  as  a  thousand  miles  out 
of  his  rear  tires . 

A  great  deal  of  tire  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  slowing  down  to  a  reasonable 
speed  in  negotiating  corners. 


other  subject  connected  with 
motoring. 

Despite  all  the  claims,  all  the 
allowances,  all  the  selling  talks 
that  are  presented  for  the 
motorist’s  consideration,  he 
goes  along  in  his  own  way, 
seeking  the  tire  that  will  give 
him  the  greatest  economy. 

Often  you  see  him  running 
foul  of  the  irresponsible  dealer. 

But  sooner  or  later  he  finds 
out  that  claims  and  allowances 
and  selling  talks  can  never 
take  the  place  of  performance. 

*  *  * 

More  and  more  motorists 
are  coming  to  realize  that  the 


only  way  to  tire  economy  is 
through  better  tires .  Avoiding 
the  dealer  whose  idea  of  busi- 
ness  is  merely  to  fill  the  eye 
or  to  supply  a  market  and  go* 
ing  direct  to  the  merchant  who 
deals  in  quality . 

Never  has  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company’s  policy  of 
quality  first  been  more  thor¬ 
oughly  justified  or  widely  ap¬ 
preciated  than  it  is  today* 

Discounting,  as  it  does,  every 
temptation  to  force  produc¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized,  wholly  standardized 
product. 

•  m  * 

<4 

Even  when  the  production 
of  U.  S.  Tires  has  reached 
two  or  three  times  its  present 
figure,  the  test  will  still 
be  not  how  many  tires— but 
how  good . 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  |||  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three  The  oldest  and  largest  Two  hundred  and 

factories  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  thirty-five  Branches 
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The  Ayrshire — A  Dependable  Family  Cow 


M  %  SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

'Better  Heating  for  Less  Maneg 


nmoiHE/uiNC 
/w  LESS  HOtfE*. 


“If  /  had  known  a  furnace  could 
be  put  in  as  easily  as  that,  1 
would  have  had  t  *12  long  ago.” 


Takes  off  the  chill 
of  early  fall  days 

WHEN  the  days  are  hot  with  summer  sunshine, 
give  a  thought  to  winter.  If  you  wait  until  fall, 
you  miss  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  furnace 
can  give.  Install  an  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  now, 
during  the  summer,  and  when  fail  comes,  it  will  be  all  ready 
to  take  off  the  chill  of  the  first  frosts. 

Putting  in  an  Andes  won’t  upset  the  summer  comfort 
of  your  home,  because  the  whole  job  can  be -finished  inside 
of  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  only  one  register  to  be  put 
in  in  the  first  floor  directly  over  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
There  are  no  other  pipes — no  floors  to  rip  up,  no  walls  to 
tear  open,  no  confusion  or  dirt. 

An  Andes  takes  the  chill  off  in  no  time  at  all  and  with 
very  little  fuel.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  whole  family 
on  chilly  mornings  when  a  fire  is  heeded  only  for  an  hour 
or  two.  And  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  Andes  will  still 
prove  to  be  very  economical  by  burning  one-third  to  one- 
half  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  fuel. 

We  guarantee  that  if  the  Andes  does  not  give  full 
satisfaction,  it  will  be  taken  cut  and  the  full  purchase  price 
returned  to  you. 

Write  for  free  book,  telling  all  about  this  wronderful 
Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace.  Send  us  the  coupon 
today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc, 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Gentlemen: — My  Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnace  is  very  economical  in  fuel 
consumption  and  heats  my  ten-room 
house  to  perfection. — William  H. 
Turrell,  Montrose,  Pa..  March  31. 
1919. 


Gentlemen:  —  Thirteen  room 
house.  Seven  tons  of  coal  used.  thi3 
'.car  .n  a  260  Andes  Ore  Pipe.  Go- 
iup  to  move  into  another  house  at 
present  heated  hy  furnace  of  an¬ 
other  make.  Going  to  remove 
present  furnace  and  put  in  Andes 
One  Pipe. — John  P.-.clol.  Li; oiaa 
;\r,  Y. 
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Su&Aested  Changes  for  N.  Y,  Game  Laws 


PREVENTING  TRESPASS.— A  re¬ 
cent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
tained  a  letter  by  the  Hon.  Edward  G. 

Whitaker,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  foolish  and  ineffective 
game  laws  of  New  York  State.  He 
pointed  out  that  trespass  could  not  be 
prevented  under  the  present  laws,  and 
advocated  such  changes  as  would  ef¬ 
fectively  prevent  trespass  upon  farms 
and  private  lands  by  so-called  sports¬ 
men.  criticizing  Commissioner  Pratt 
for  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  iu  the  preservation  of 
our  rapidly  diminishing  game  supply. 
Commissioner  Pratt,  in  his  reply,  which 
appeared  on  page  1170,  says  that  the 
game  of  the  State  belongs  to  all  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  if  “the  owner  has 
not  the  ambition  to  put  up  signs.  I 
think  it  indicates  that  he  does  not  de¬ 
sire  the  protection  which  is  given  him 
under  the  law.” 

LACK  OF  SYMPATHY.— Commis¬ 
sioner  Pratt  evidently  believes  that  if 
farms  are  not  posted  everyone  has  the 
right  to  overrun  them  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  that  posting  under  the 
present  law  affords  adequate  protec¬ 
tion.  The  farmers  of  the  State  realize 
that  posting  is  of  no  real  value,  as  the 
first  would-be  trespasser  tears  down 
one  or  two  signs,  and  those  who  follow- 
trespass  with  impunity.  So  far  as  T 
know,  the  Commissioner  has  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  a  single  trespasser  on 
posted  lands,  although  such  trespass  is 
a  misdemeanor,  and  it  is  clearly  his 
duty  to  do  so. 

DOES  GAME  INCREASE?  — His 
statement  that  game  is  on  the  increase 
scarcely  corresponds  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  he  made  at  the  last  dinner  of  the 
Game  Breeders'  Association  that  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  lie  had  organized  a 
most  efficient  uniformed  force  of  game 
protectors,  which  last  year  cost  the 
State  $325,361.31,  our  wild  game  was 
rapidly  disappearing,  until  there  now 
remained  practically  only  a  few  cotton¬ 
tailed  rabbits.  The  litter  failure  of 
Commissioner  Pratt  to  appreciate  the 
problems  with  which  lie  is  dealing,  and 
which  may  account  for  liis  apparent 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  farmers,  is 
shown  on  .page  42  of  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  1910  where,  after  giving 
the  numbers  of  each  species  of  so-called 
game  taken  by  hunters  in  the  year 
191S,  in  Washington  County,  presum¬ 
ably  the  banner  game  county  of  the 
State,  he  says:  “It  is  thus  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  State’s  system  of  game 
protection  is  thoroughly  sound  as  an 
economic  policy.”  Ilis  report  shows 
that  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in 
Washington  County  was  2,334  ;  that  the 
total  number  of  game  birds  killed,  par¬ 
tridges,  woodcock,  quail,  pheasants, 
ducks,  snipe,  rail  and  coots  was  onlv 
1.195. 

COMPARISON  WITH  EUROPE.— 

"  ushington  County  is  approximately 
one-tenth  the  size  of  that  portion  of 
France  which  was  occupied  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  According  to  reports  recently 
published  in  the  daily  press,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  must  deliver  to  the 
french  Government  six  million  par¬ 
tridges,  two  million  pheasants  and 
enormous  numbers  of  other  species  of 
s.ime  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
bleeding  stock  destroyed  in  this  region 
1’.'  the  Germans  during  their  occupancy. 

A  pro  rata  breeding  stock  for  Washington  County 
"ouUl  include  600,000  partridges,  and  200,000  phea- 
<iii(n.  Comparison,  based  on  the  foregoing  figures, 
makes,  it  apparent  that  although  Commissioner 
cut’s  system  of  game  protection  appears  to  him 
to  he  thoroughly  sound  as  economic  policy,”  it  is 
M  best  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  efficient. 
Ui>  shows  that  the  public  is  receiving  small  benefit 
mi  the  large  sums  which  the  Commissioner  is 


.1  Calf  with  Good  Table  Manners.  F'kj.  855 


can  sell  it  at  a  profit,  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reason  why  he  produces 
chickens,  ducks  and  other  domestic 
animals. 

LAWLESS  HUNTERS.— Since  the 
introduction  of  the  pheasant  the 
farmers  of  this  State  have  suffered 
enormously  from  the  depredations 
from  so-called  sportsmen  who  overrun 
their  farms,  break  down  tlieir  fences, 
shoot  their  chickens,  ducks  and  other 
domestic  fowls,  and  steal  their  fruit 
and  vegetables  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  The  farmers  with  whom  1 
have  discussed  this  problem  say  that 
this  lawlessness  has  become  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  acute  that,  it  must  be 
stopped,  and  that  they  must  possess 
their  farms  in  peace.  The  remedy  is 
simple — amend  Section  365  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Law  to  read  as  follows: 

t  Section  365.  Fish  and  game  protected. 
No  person  other  than  the  owner,  or  a 
person  having  the  written  permission  of 
the  owner  to  do  so.  shall  take  or  disturb 
fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  on  any  private 
lands  or  trespass  thereon  with  or  having 
in  his  possession  a  rod.  gun  or  any  imple¬ 
ment  or  means  by  which  fish,  birds  or 
quadrupeds  may  be  disturbed,  taken  or 
killed. 

Such  a  law  would  not  only  relieve 
the  farmer,  but  would  afford  far 
greater  protection  for  our  game  than 
the  State  protection  for  which  Com¬ 
missioner  Pratt  paid  out  over  $325,000 
last  year. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  FARMERS.— 
Protection  alone  will  not  produce  an 
abundance  of  game.  As  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  do  so,  the  farmers  should  be 
permitted  to  sell  their  male  pheasants, 
under  regulations  limiting  the  sale  to 
owners  or  tenants  of  the  lands  upon 
which  they  are  killed.  With  such  com¬ 
mon  sense  game  laws  the  farmer  would 
he  protected  and  game  would  soon  be 
abundant.  Unless  our  laws  are  radi¬ 
cally  changed  the  next  generation  will 
know  our  rapidly  vanishing  game  birds 
only  as  the  present  generation  knows 
the  American  buffalo.  .  • 

IIEX BY  W.  BRIGHAM. 


How  We  Make  Sorghum 


The  Fisherman's  Gride.  Fig.  55(1 

annually  expending.  The  reasons  why  there  is  an 
abundance  of  game  iu  England.  France,  Germany 
and  Hungary  and  we  have  almost  none  are  not 
obscure.  There  the  laws  do  not  require  farmers  to 
post  their  lands  with  notices  which  they  cannot 
effectively  maintain  in  order  to  keep  off  trespassers, 
and  the  farmer  is  assureu  that  the  game  which  he 
has  produced  upon  Ids  laud  cannot  be  killed  without 
his  permission,  and  that  when  he  has  killed  it  he 


STRIPPING  THE  CANE. — First,  wr 
nearly  always  strip  the  cane 
though  we  have  made  it  a  few  time* 
without,  and  couldn’t  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence.  but  we  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  the  fodder  makes  the  best,  of 
feed  for  cows.  We  usually  strip  the 
fodder  off  by  hand,  allowing  it  to  fall 
as  it  will,  and  then  haul  in  like  hay, 
but  some  tie  in  bundles.  We  consider 
ibis  labor  for  nothing,  as  it  carries  just 
as  nicely  loose.  Borne  people  prefer  a 
paddle  made  of  thin  board  about  2 ys 
t'eet  long  for  stripping  the  cane.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  the  top  they  strike  down, 
first  one  side,  then  the  other.  This  is 
just  a  matter  of  preference.  If  a  frost 
threatens  before  sorghum  is  made  up 
we  strip  and  allow  to  stand,  as  the 
frost  does  not  injure  it  when  blades 
are  off. 

GRINDING. — When  ready  to  make 
the  cane  is  cut  and  laid  in  straight 
piles,  and  the  heads  cut  off:  then  it  is 
hauled  to  mill  and  piled  in  one  pile. 
We  grind  by  horsepower,  and  as  juice 
runs  from  mill  it  is  allowed  to  run 
through  a  bucket  of  charcoal.  The 
bucket  has  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  bucket  is  placed  on  two 
clean  boards  over  a  large  tub.  On  the  boards  is  laid 
an  old  sack,  and  the  juice  is  strained  through  this. 
When  a  tub  is  full  it  is  poured  through  a  flour  sack 
into  a  barrel,  kept  covered  and  carried  to  the  pan 
by  bucketfuls,  the  bottom  being  discarded,  as  It  has 
more  or  less  sediment,  despite  all  straining.  One 
neighbor  throws  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  clay  in  a 
barrel  of  juice.  He  says  this  settles  all  sediment  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel;  then  he  strains  juice  be- 
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foi*e  pouring  in  pan,  which  removes  all  of  the  clay. 

BOILING. — Our  pan  holds  60  gallons.  When  we 
have  it  full  a  fire  is  started  under  pan,  and  just  as 
juice  begins  to  simmer  we  throw  in  half  a  cupful 
of  soda.  This  causes  the  foam  to  rise  to  top  at 
once,  and  it  is  easily  skimmed  off.  We  skim  very 
closely,  as  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  sor¬ 
ghum.  We  keep  boiling  just  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  boiling  over,  as  we  think  this  makes  the 
sorghum  bright.  We  try  in  a  saucer  when  we  think 
it  is  as  thick  as  wanted,  and  if  not,  we  boil  a  while 
longer.  If  sorghum  is  too  thick  it  has  a  strong  taste 
and  is  dark,  and  if  too  thin  it  will  sour  if  kept  on 
hand  till  warm  weather.  A  few  “runs”  will  soon 
teach  you  how  to  judge  it. 

STORING  SYRUP— When  done  we  strain  again 
through  a  flour  sack  into  kettles  and  stone  jars,  and 
when  cold  we  pour  into  tin  lard  cans  holding  about 
seven  gallons.  We  try  to  have  at  least  five  of  these 
for  home  use,  as  there  are  10  in  family,  and  all  are 
fond  of  sorghum.  One  woman  seals  her  sorghum  up 
while  new  in  stone  jugs,  and  she  says  it  never  tastes 
old,  but  ours  doesn’t  either,  though  we  only  use  the 
tin  cans.  adda  c.  hall. 

Tennessee. 


Growing  Ranges  for  Poultry 

GOOD  pastures  for  growing  pigs  or  growing 
calves  are  no  more  important  than  for  growing 
chickens;  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  without  any 
exaggeration  that  good  growing  ranges  are  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  the  best  results  with  poultry. 

The  author  has  been  asked  the  question  of  “How 
many  hens  can  I  keep  on  an  acre  of  ground?”  or  “I 
have  five  acres  for  poultry ;  how  many  hens  can  I 
keep?”  These  questions  are  always  answered  in  this 
way:  “You  may  keep  your  laying  flocks  in  small 
yards,  and  if  you  have  good  houses  you  may  even 
be  able  to  do  without  any  yards  at  all.  and  get 
probably  just  as  good  results.  For  your  breeding 
flocks  it  is  well  to  provide  yards  or  ranges,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  even  they  may  be  confined  with  good  re¬ 
sults;  but  your  growing  stock  must  have  room,  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Not  only  must  they  have  room,  but  they  must  have 
a  green  sod  or  some  kind  of  a  green  growing  crop 
to  range  on.  A  large  barren  range  is  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  run  at  all:  they  should  have  shade,  but 
this  is  not  so  important  as  room,  and  especially  green 
grass  or  crops.  You  may  grow  chicks  on  the  same 
range  year  after  year  if  the  range  is  large  enough 
or  if  the  crop  you  have  growing  there  holds  up  under 
constant  ranging;  but  it  is  much  better  if  possible 
to  change  the  ranges  from  one  place  to  another  every 
year  or  two,  as  it  will  be  found  harder  and  harder 
to  grow  chicks  on  the  same  land  each  year,  as  even 
under  ideal  conditions  the  soil  needs  a  change.  It 
is  the  same  for  chicks  as  for  growing  various  crops, 
such  as  corn  or  oats,  etc.  A  rotation  is  always 
desirable. 

The  answer,  then,  for  a  five-acre  plot  for  growing 
poultry,  at  least  to  its  capacity,  depends  very  much 
on  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  grow  and  maintain  a 
good  sod,  and  also  as  to  its  drainage.  The  acre  will 
house  1,000  hens  or  adult  pullets  in  good  shape  and 
provide  good  yards,  so  that  if  one  will  take,  for 
example,  one,  or  better,  1  %  acres,  on  which  to  keep 
the  adult  stock,  this  leaves  31/2  acres  for  growing 
ranges.  Dividing  this  3%-acre  range  into  two  parts, 
so  that  they  may  be  alternated  each  year  or  two,  it 
gives  one  a  range  for  each  year  of  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  acre.  This  size  range,  with  soil  of  an 
ordinary  ability  for  growing  and  maintaining  forage 
crops,  and  where  ranges  are  alternated,  should 
accommodate  from  1.000  to  1.200  growing  pullets; 
this  means  that  out  of  the  1.500  adults  each  year 
between  60  and  70  per  cent  would  be  pullets  each 
year,  and  between  30  and  40  per  cent  would  be  year¬ 
lings  or  oldei'.  This  proportion  is  considered  an  ideal 
balance  of  pullets  and  yearlings  on  the  average 
poultry  farm. 

All  this  means  that  five  acres  should  take  care  of 
1,500  adult  birds  in  good  shape,  or  about  300  birds 
per  acre,  when  one  figures  the  growing  of  his  own 
young  stock.  This  figure  of  300  birds  per  acre  will, 
of  course,  vary  as  the  size  of  the  land  allotted  for 
poultry  increases  or  decreases,  and  it  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but 
in  planning  ahead  300  birds  per  acre  is  a  good  round 
figure. 

In  considering  ranges  for  growing  chicks  I  believe 
the  idea  would  be  much  better  if  we  should  call  them 
pastures,  and  although  many  poultry-keepers  are 
already  practicing  the  sowing  of  rye  or  oats  for 
early  pastures  for  their  chicks,  this  is  inadequate, 
and  not  much  better  than  nothing.  These  crops  are 
good  in  the  Spring,  but  soon  become  rank  and  woody 
and  of  little  value  when  the  warm,  dry  weather 
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comes.  Furthermore,  this  comes  just  at  a  time  when 
this  forage  crop  is  really  needed.  In  the  Spring, 
when  everything  is  throwing  out  soft,  green,  juicy 
shoots,  these  oats  and  rye  ranges  are  not  needed. 

Most  always  on  the  farm  the  chicks  are  ranging 
about  the  barnyard,  which  is  fine,  at  least  for  the 
chicks;  but  if  they  could  be  induced  to  run  in  an 
adjacent  pasture  by  putting  their  colony  houses  out 
there,  it  will  be  found  helpful ;  or  if  there  is  a  field 
of  clover,  Alfalfa  or  cow  peas,  or  Soy  beans  or  even 
corn  nearby,  it  will  be  of  tremendous  help,  and  the 
chicks  should  always  be  induced  to  use  these  various 
fields  when  available. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  poultry-keeping  than 
a  well-grown  pullet,  and  nothing  will  accomplish  this 
any  more  than  a  good  green  pasture  during  the 
whole  Summer.  victor  g.  axjbry. 


Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Late  Potato  Blight 

EVERY  year  there  are  many  questions  about 
Bordeaux  mixture — how  to  make  it  and  how 
to  use  it.  The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  a  circular  giving  particulars  about  using 
Bordeaux  for  late  blight.  They  found  as  other 
growers  have,  that  thorough  spraying  every  seven  or 
14  days  carried  the  crop  safely  through,  increasing 
the  yield  and  reducing  the  number  of  rotten  tubers. 
They  also  conclude  that  the  usual  mixture  of  four 
pounds  each  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  is  not  as  effective  as  where  eight 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  are  used.  This  conclusion 
is  formed  after  carefully  trying  mixtures  of  varying 
strengths.  They  advise  using  the. spray  first  when 
the  plants  are  12  to  14  inches  high,  or  at  about  the 
time  when  poisoning  the  potato  beetles  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  done.  Then  regularly  at  14-day  intervals, 
the  stronger  Bordeaux  should  be  used.  The  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  preparing  the  Bordeaux  are  taken  from 
this  bulletin.  It  is  stated  that  spraying  may  be 
done  at  any  time  when  the  vines  are  dry.  When 
Bordeaux  mixture  stands  too  long  before  using  we 
are  advised  to  add  2  oz.  of  sugar  to  50  gallons  of 
water  as  a  preservative. 

In  order  that  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  applied 
rapidly  and  economically,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
stock  solutions  of  the  copper  sulphate  and  lime;  but  it 
is  not  essential  that  the  amounts  prepared  exceed  the 
requirements  of  a  single  spraying. 

The  stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  lb.  copper  sulphate  in  sufficient  water  to  give 
a  solution  containing  1  lb.  of  salt  per  gallon.  In 
practice  this  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  in  3.5  quarts  of  water, 
adding  whatever  water  may  be  required  after  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  complete  to  make  one  gallon.  Let  us  assume  that 
50  gallons  of  stock  solution  are  required.  In  a  barrel 
of  suitable  size  place  50  gallons  of  water  and  mark  on 
the  barrel  or  on  a  measuring  stick  the  volume  reached. 
Withdraw  six  gallons  (one-eighth  of  the  solution)  ; 
place  50  lbs.  copper  sulphate  in  a  sack  and  suspend  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  copper  sulphate  has 
dissolved,  as  it  will  in  a  few  hours,  withdraw  the  sack 
and  add  water  until  the  50-gallon  mark  is  reached. 
Caution :  The  stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate  cannot 
be  stored  or  handled  in  metal  vessels;  use  wood  or 

indurated  fibre  ware.  . 

The  milk  of  lime  is  made  by  slaking  the  required 
number  of  pounds  of  quicklime  and  then  adding  water 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  giye  a  milk  containing  1  lb. 
of  the  original  quicklime  in  every  gallon.  The  lime 
used  should  bo  in  solid  lumps  j  ^  very  frinblo  lumps 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  all  gianulai 
and  powdery  material  should  be  discarded.  If  the  lime 
heats  slowly  on  being  wet  with  cold  water,  hot  water 
should  be  used  instead ;  in  fact,  when  hot  water  is 
used,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  “drowning  the  nine, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  freely  covered  without  danger. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  finest  milk,  the  lime  should  pre¬ 
ferably  not  be  stirred  while  slaking.  This  requires  that 
the  lime  be  slaked  in  amount  sufficiently  small  for  the 
size  of  the  container  used  so  that  the  water  can  freely 
penetrate  the  mass.  As  the  lime  slakes,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  drying,  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  become  absorbed,  a  further  quantity  should 
be  added  in  amount  sufficient  to  submerge  slightly  the 
taking  mass  As  often  as  the  water  becomes  absorbed, 
further  additions  are  made,  and  this  procedure  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  lime  has  completely  slaked  1  he 
slaked  lime  is  then  covered  with  water  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  being  made  into  stock  solution. 

An  S-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture  is  best  prepared  in  the 
following  manner,  assuming  the  spray  tank  holds  50 
gallons:  Place  in  the  tank  eight  gallons  of  the  stock 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  34  gallons  of  water; 
take  foi  .•  gallons  of  the  stock  solution  of  lime  and  dilute 
with  four  gallons  of  water,  stir  and  pour  into  the  copper 

sulphate  solution.  .  .... 

In  sprayers  provided  with  agitators  working  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  pump,  the  mixture  will  be  stirred 
sufficiently  while  in  transit  between  filling  station  and 
field  ;  in  other  sprayers  the  mixture  should  be  stirred 
as  soon  as  the  milk  of  lime  has  been  added. 


The  Tenant  and  the  Strawberry  Crop 

In  1919  I  had  a  tenant  on  my  farm.  He  planted 
corn,  potatoes,  watermelons,  sowed  peas  for  hay,  and 
also  planted  a  strawberry  patch.  He.  of  course,  reaped 
all  the  crops  but  the  strawberries,  lie  came  back  in 
May  and  got  the  strawberry  crop.  Now  he  wants  to 
claim  the  strawberry  crop  for  1021.  Gan  In*  claim  it 
any  longer?  He  is  no  longer  a  tenant  on  the  farm.  I10 
having  sa>d  nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  him  about  tending 
any  land  for  me  in  1020.  He  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
tenant,  not  giving  me  my  just  part  of  the  crops  or 
working  his  crops  as  they  should  have  been  worked.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  year’s  crop  is  all  he  is  entitled  to. 


There  are  two  cases  in  this  neighborhood,  just  like  ours, 
and  they  only  got  the  first  yeai’s  crop.  J.  11.  w. 

Maryland. 

THE  only  case  we  know  of  covering  this  was  trhjd 
in  New  Jersey  several  years  ago.  In  that  case 
a  tenant  rented  a  farm  and  planted  strawberries  on 
it.  The  farm  was  sold,  and  the  new  owner  refused 
to  renew  the  tenant’s  lease.  The  following  year  the 
tenant  came  on  the  farm  to  pick  the  berry  crop, 
claiming  that  it.  belonged  to  him,  the  same  as  a  crop 
of  hay  or  grain.  The  owner  would  not.  let  the  tenant 
on  his  place,  but.  picked  the  crop  himself.  Then  the 
tenant  brought  suit,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
won  $100  damages.  The  case  was  appealed,  but 
the  judge  sustained  the  verdict.  This  judge  decided 
that  the  strawberry  plants  are  in  law  what  are 
called  emblements.  That,  means  one-season  crops 
which  are  not  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  He 
ranked  them  with  rye,  potatoes  or  garden  crops. 
Under  the  usual  rule  the  tenant  can  go  on  the  farm 
after  his  lease  expires  and  harvest  such  crops.  He 
would  not  he  permitted  to  keep  coming  year  after 
year  if  the  owner  decided  to  let  these  crops  continue. 
One  crop  would  be  all  he  was  entitled  to.  In  this 
New  Jersey  case  the  judge  ruled  that  tree,  grass, 
shrubs  or  bush  fruits  are  considered  real  estate,  since 
they  are  “permanently  attached  to  the  soil.”  Thus 
the  tenant,  would  have  no  right  to  them  when  he 
leaves  the  farm.  At  the  time  of  this  trial  The 
R.  N.-Y.  pointed  out  that  the  judge  erred  in  classing 
strawberries  as  “emblements,”  or  a  one-season  crop. 
Few  growers  can  afford  to  plant  a  field  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  pick  them  only  one  season.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  pick  two  seasons  or  more.  We  have  picked  good 
.beds  for  five  seasons,  and  in  most  eases  a  small  patch 
at  least  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  more,  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  investment.  On  a  strictly  legal  ruling,  if  the 
owner  could  prove  that  he  intended  to  pick  the 
berries  two  or  more  seasons,  we  do  not  think  the 
tenant  would  he  justified  in  picking  the  fruit  after 
leaving  the  farm.  This  is  the  only  case  we  know  of. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  justify  a  tenant 
in  coming  back  for  more  than  one  crop. 


The  Soy  Bean  in  Manchuria 


RELATIVE  to  the  editorial  article,  page  074,  on 
the  Soy  bean  in  Manchuria,  the  facts  are  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  stated. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan.  Manchuria  was  poverty-stricken 
in  soil  and  in  people,  and  that  the  Japanese  intro¬ 
duced  the  culture  of  Soy  beans,  and  the  industry 
grew.  Although  the  exact  date  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Soy  bean  into  Manchuria  is  unknown,  the 
probability  is  that  it.  came  north  from  the  Central 
Provinces  of  China  many  centuries  ago.  The  bean 
trade  was  of  ancient  standing  when  the  first  west¬ 
erner  visited  “Manchoo  Tartary.”  At  the  time  the 
first  British  consul  took  up  his  residence  at  New- 
clnvang,  Manchuria,  trade  in  beans,  bean  oil.  and 
bean  cake  was  an  ancient  and  flourishing  institution. 
Newchwang  since  1X32  had  been  a  growing  port  of 
shipment  for  the  great  coastal  trade  in  beans,  bean 
oil  and  bean  cake,  on  which  Manchuria’s  prosperity 
has  always  depended.  It  is  thus  seen  that  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  war  the  Soy  bean 
occupied  an  important  part  in  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  of  Manchuria.  During  the  Russian- Japanese 
war  vast  armies  which  occupied  the  whole  of  south¬ 
ern  and  central  Manchuria  depended  for  their 
cereals  largely  upon  local  supplies,  and  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  to  Manchurian  agriculture  at  that 
time,  but  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  the 
cessation  of  local  demand  called  for  the  discovery  ol 
a  new  market,  and  especially  so  for  the  money  crops 
of  wheat  and  beans.  Japan  offered  the  first  market, 
but  with  the  post-bellum  wave  of  depression  sweep¬ 
ing  over  Japan  it  became  necessary  to  find  other 
markets. 


Japanese  merchants  were  the  first  to  try  to  intro- 
luce  the  Soy  bean  into  Europe.  In  1008  shipments 
if  Soy  beans  were  made  to  England  by  Japanese 
irms.  As  the  suitability  of  the  new  oil  seed  for 
nany  purposes  became  known  larger  imports  weie 
•ailed  for.  During  1909  over  400,000  tons  of  beaus 
vere  exported  to  Europe  from  Manchuria.  At  Hi > t 
1  early  all  of  the  exportations  went  to  England,  but 
vithin  a  short  time  Germany  took  the  lead  in  im¬ 
porting  Soy  beans,  Soy  bean  oil  and  Soy  beau  cake. 
L’he  article  referred  to  states  that  on  the  Pacific 
Uoast,  in  parts  of  the  Central  West,  and  also  in 
some  sections  of  the  South,  the  crop  is  working  in. 
The  Soy  bean  is  grown  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
an  the  Pacific  Coast.  However,  large  importations 
of  Soy  beans  are  coming  into  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
most  of  which  seed  is  handled  by  oil  mills  in  Seatt  e, 
Portland  and  a  few  other  coast  cities. 


Assistant  Agrostologist. 
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TKe  Business  Side  of  the  Early  Potato  Crop 


Selling  prospects.— now  that  the  field  of 

early  Cobblers  is  in  flower  and  the  heavens  have 
favored  us  with  the  hoped-for  rain,  we  are  beginning 
to  consider  the  problem  of  selling.  Over  to  the 
south  tall  smokestacks  and  new  time  whistles  remind 
us  that  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  they  were, 
and  that  they  may  yet  be  still  different.  We  read 
in  today's  paper  of  the  new  outbreak  of  a  switch¬ 
men’s  strike  in  one  of  our  nearby  cities.  Ever  since 
the  first  part  of  June  the  grocers  have  shown  in¬ 
terest  In  the  progress  of  the  crop,  waving  a  friendly 
salute  as  they  drive  by  the  field  in  which  they  find 
ns  working.  We  hope  that  this  spirit  will  survive 
after  they  learn  our  price  on  new  potatoes,  especially 
as  one  of  them  snorted  at  us  over  the  telephone  last 
rear.  There  is  no  selling  organization  in  our  section, 
possibly  because  no  great  amount  of  earlies  are 
produced  here;  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  cabbage  as 
being  easier  handled  without  help.  Our  little  40- 
acre  farm  is  counterpart  of  dozens  of  others  along 
the  highway,  each  with  liis  own  ideas  as  to  a  fair 
price  and  methods  of  disposing  of  liis 
crop-  most  of  us  selling  for  what  we  are 
offered.  If  we  are  cut  too  close  we 
take  it  out  in  gloomy  reflections  on  the 
way  home.  We  are  going  it  blind,  and 
are  paying  the  price  of  not  having 
studied  our  market.  Most  of  us  are 
Farm  Bureau  members,  but  after  we 
put  out  our  card  we  forget  to  ask  for 
the  information  the  association  would  so 
gladly  give  us,  and  are  like  a  man  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  dark  house  without  a  light, 
who  is  liable  to  be  shot  for  a  burglar. 

CROP  VALUES.— If  we  knew  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  a  crop  had  cost  us  in 
blood  and  money  we  would  not  hand  it 
over  for  a  mere  pittance,  llow  is  a 
grocer  or  wholesale  man  to  know  what 
beans  are  worth  if  the  man  who  grows 
them  cannot  tell  him?  His  dealings 
with  business  men  have  taught  him  to 
purchase  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
he  knows  that  if  his  competitor  up  the 
street  is  buying  potatoes  cheaply  he 
also  must  do  so  or  close  up  his  store. 

Before  we  can  quarrel  with  the  man 
who  buys  our  produce  we  should  take 
ourselves  strictly  to  account  for  not 
knowing  what  the  thing  cost  us  any¬ 
how.  We  must  strike  a  match  and 
explain  our  presence  in  the  dark  house. 

ESTIMATING  THE  YIELD.— So  I 
have  been  across  fields  with  Senior 
Partner,  getting  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  prospective  bushels,  now 
about  the  size  of  hen’s  eggs.  Counting 
the  hills  in  several  rows  of  plants,  we 
find  an  average  per  row  for  the  entire 
30-acre  field,  and  multiply  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rows,  to  get  the  number  of  hills. 

To  be  cautious  we  will  only  allow  a  pound 
to  the  hill.  I  suppose  those  Long  Island 
growers  smile  as  they  read  this,  but  we 
are  not  using  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a 
ton  to  the  acre,  just  a  thousand  pounds 
t — 8 — 4  with  plowed-under  young 
rye.  so  we  do  not.  expect  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Rut  we  will  see.  Last  Summer 
w<  raked  off  the  vines  and  weeds,  male- 
h.g  a  compost  heap,  which  melted  down 
into  good  manure.  We  set  fire  to  the 
dry  top  and  sides,  and  it  smoldered  for  days.  While 
we  cannot  name  the  resulting  mixture,  it  did  won¬ 
derful  work  on  the  sand  knolls. 

PROSPECTIVE  PRICES.— We  wish  that  It  were 
Possible  to  take  our  estimate  of  this  year’s  expenses 
as  the  basis  of  this  season’s  potato  places;  we  do  not 
enjoy  this  false  position  of  taking  all  wo  can  get. 
A  stable  price  thus  set.  would  be  below  the  present 
market,  but  just  as  remunerative  in  the  end,  and  a 
deal  more  respectable.  In  the  city  over  there  pota¬ 
toes  are  bought  from  the  New  York  dealer  at  $10.75 
her  barrel,  in  addition  to  this  lie  charges  50  cents 
i’or  handling.  Another  50  cents  goes  for  freight,  and 
Lie  buyer  here  who  delivers  them  to  the  grocers  has 
t"  take  another  dollar.  So  in  Central  New  York 
this  morning  a  barrel  of  potatoes  is  worth  $12.75, 
$2  more  than  it  is  quoted  on  the  New  York  mar- 
hut.  The  Southern  grower  controls  his  market  to  an 
extent,  because  he  Is  better  organized.  Southern 
shippers  enlarge  upon  his  piglveadedness  when  writ¬ 


ing  North  to  explain  why  they  have  not  been  able  to 
ship  as  per  agreement.  They  say  that  he  is  too  dead 
slow  to  be  described  in  words;  they  can  never  get 
him  to  dig  until  they  give  him  a  price,  and  then  he 
doesn’t  really  make  haste,  but  seems  to  lie  waiting 
for  something.  “I  doubt  if  I  can  make  you  under¬ 
stand,”  said  one  writer,  “what  we  are  up  against  in 
dealing  with  these  farmers.”  In  this  ease  the  price 
quoted  for  delivery  was  below  the  market,  which 
explains  their  reluctance. 

THE  MIDDLEMAN. — It  will  be  two  weeks  before 
we  can  offer  for  sale  the  big  shiny  white  tubers  that 
our  salesman  needs  for  liis  trade.  Meanwhile  lie  is 
looking  over  the  situation  as  he  goes  about  bis  daily 
business.  Forty  miles  south  of  here  lies  a  section 
which  produces  early  potatoes  in  quantity  very 
cheaply,  hitting  the  market  some  two  or  three  weeks 
later.  There  is  a  grocer  owning  a  line  of  stores  who 
last  year  brought  these  potatoes  here  by  truck  to 
exasperate  his  brother  grocers  by  retailing  at  a  shade 
less.  His  men  are  always  urging  us  to  get  our  pota- 
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about  the  rate  of  250  bushels  per  day,  or  as  many 
as  we  can  dig  and  bag.  His  charge  for  the  services 
includes  the  cost  of  his  gasoline  and  all  his  expenses 
for  help,  his  time,  etc.,  and  has  never  exceeded  25 
cents  on  a  bushel.  He  is  not  the  man  who  put  up 
prices  on  the  consumei*.  It  is  the  speed  with  which 
he  handles  these  potatoes  that  keeps  down  the  costs. 
The  grocers  seem  to  buy  more  willingly  from  him 
than  from  us.  He  has  time  to  make  them  realize 
that  they  are  getting  the  worth  of  their  ihoney. 
They  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  and  they  haven’t  the 
time  to  roll  out  here  to  quarrel  with  us,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  feel,  as  the  man  on  the  ’phone  said, 
that  we  have  taken  all  the  profit  and  left  nothing 
for  them.  Of  course  this  is  mere  buying  talk,  for 
they  should  still  be  able  to  undersell  the  man  who 
orders  from  the  South.  But  they  are  grieved  to  find 
that  tlie  day  when  a  farmer  with  a  big  crop  means 
a  big  rake-off  is  past.  It  all  depends  now  upon  the 
farmer  who  gets  his  profits. 

THE  CONSUMER  AS  A  PURCHASER.— Have 
we  forgotten  the  consumer?  Not  at  all. 
On  my  desk  lies  an  advertisement 
ready  for  mailing  which  will  be  printed 
in  all  the  local  papers  hereabouts.  It 
runs  like  this: 

“This  is  digging  time  at  Quaker  Ridge 
1  otato  I*  arm.  Come  and  fill  your  baskets 
at  wholesale  prices.” 

Then  there  are  cards  printed  in  large 
shiny  black  letters,  which  show  from 
every  corner  within  two  miles  where 
new  potatoes  may  be  found.  Whether 
or  not  tlie  consumer  heeds  is  left  to  liis 
own  discretion. 

LABOR. — We  are  never  quite  free 
from  tlie  nightmare  of  scarce  labor. 
It  is  the  first  thought  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  at  night.  Thirty  boys  and 
girls  attend  the  little  brick  school  up 
on  the  hill,  and  we  are  offering  them 
five  cents  a  bushel  to  pick  up  these 
potatoes.  This  will  include  a  fried 
cake  and  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  after¬ 
noon  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  good 
brindle  Grace.  They  will  bring  their 
dinners.  It  is  not  yet  discovered  how 
many  are  ambitious  enough  to  pick  up 
potatoes  in  half-bushel  baskets  all  day 
in  the  hot  sun.  but  this  is  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  none  of  us  is  too  fine  to 
work,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  better 
able  than  clerks  and  bookkeepers  from 
tlie  city,  as  lias  been  suggested. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  f.  h.  uxgkr. 
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toes  out  early,  as  the  prices  are  on  the  drop.  We 
wonder  sometimes  just  what  line  of  talk  lie  gives 
these  growers  to  induce  them  to  sell  at  half  the 
market  price.  Did  they  know  that  potatoes  were  as 
scarce  as  lien's  teeth  up  here  in  Central  New  York, 
or  did  they  do  it  from  patriotism?  We  do  not  know, 
but  would  like  very  much  to  learn. 

SELLING  THE  CROP. — Our  salesman  is  tlie  city 
wholesale  produce  man.  At  this  time  he  is  trading 
in  watermelons  and  Southern  fruits,  and  as  he  passes 
along  he  takes  orders  for  early  potatoes  dug  on  July 
15.  Our  selling  plan  is  his  idea.  There  will  not  be 
many  potatoes  fit  to  dig  on  tlie  15th  of  July,  but 
they  will  serve  to  reflect  the  quality  of  his  article, 
and  he  will  distribute  them  in  small  lots  to  each 
customer.  They  will  be  a  novelty  as  tlie  first  home¬ 
grown  potatoes  of  the  season,  and  with  each  bag 
goes  a  printed  article  about  tlie  history  of  their 
growers.  When  extensive  digging  really  starts  he 
is  able  to  place  orders  rapidly,  and  can  use  them  at 


Buckwheat  and  Rye  for 
Potatoes 

I  have  an  old  meadow  that  has  become 
infested  with  daisies  and  paint  brush, 
which  has  practically  destroyed  the  grass. 
I  thought  to  turn  it  down,  sow  to  buck¬ 
wheat.  after  buckwheat  is  off  sow  to  rye, 
and  next  Spring  turn  the  rye  under  with 
potatoes,  planting  tlie  potatoes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ot*  every  third  furrow.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  tell  me  1  will  be  making  a 
mistake,  and  will  have  a  poor  crop  of 
potatoes.  r.  p.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

WE  doubt  if  the  plan,  just  as  you 
outline  it,  will  satisfy  you. 
Buckwheat  or  rye  will  produce  a  small 
or  a  fair  crop  oti  an  old  meadow 
simply  turned  over  and  cultivated.  If 
you  take  off  the  buckwheat  grain  there  would  be 
little  left  for  the  potatoes.  You  can  plow  this  old 
meadow  and  put  on  half  a  ton  of  limestone  to  the 
acre,  and  about  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  Then 
seed  buckwheat  alone,  or  a  mixture  of  buckwheat, 
rye  and  Alsike  clover.  We  have  used  this  mixture, 
and  iu  a  wet  season  obtained  a  good  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  After  that  grain  was  taken  off  the  rye  and 
clover  came  on  and  made  a  fair  growth  through  the 
Fall.  In  the  Spring  they  both  start  up  vigorously. 
This  plan  of  seeding  saves  tlie  second  plowing  or 
disking,  which  would  be  needed  to  seed  rye  alone. 
Most  people  make  tlie  mistake  of  letting  rye  grow 
too  long  in  the  Spring  before  turning  it  under.  Thus 
tlie  rye  becomes  too  hard  and  does  not  act  well  in 
tlie  soil.  Where  it  is  possible  tlie  best  way  is  to 
chop  the  rye  up  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  when  it  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  then  plow  it  under.  This 
puts  ir  in  far  better  shape.  Your  plan  of  plowing 
under  large  rye  and  planting  potatoes  every  third 
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Food  For 
A  July 
Morning 

—  and  every  morning  when  the  thought 
of  health  enters  into  the  meal  time 
preparation  — 

Orape=Nuts 

This  easily  digested  food  needs  no 
sugar,  yet  it  has  a  most  pleasing  sweet 
flavor,  and  is  full  of  the  sound  good¬ 
ness  of  wheat  and  malted  barley. 


Theres  a  Reason 
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With  U.S.GoVernment  Battleship  Gray 


At  Factory  Prices 

Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rains 
and  hot  summer  sun  with  Arlington 
Battleship  Gray — the  paint  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  Well 
and  is  easily  applied. 


Y ou  can  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint 
and  our  special  red  barn  paint  at  factory  prices 
now.  Freight  prepaid.  There  isan  Arlington 
paint  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and  exterior 
house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE- 
LYTE,'  the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel 
for  dairies.  Arlington  ha*  stood  for  quality 
paint  for  1  7  years.  All  paint  sold  on  money- 
back  guarantee.  Try  some  and  return  what's 
left  if  not  exactly  as  represented.  Reference 
any  Canton  hank.  Write  at  once  for  color 
card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering.  Get 
a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices. 


The  Arlington  Mamjfcicturmq  Co. 

■30  MARS*. SOM  -ivCNOe  CA  M-TOM.  -'om*o 

fACTOfllC5  AT  f£lCOO  AMO  CANTON 

Capacity  One  MtJ/ion  G a //o. it  Per  Year 


These  New 
Strawberries 


will  bring  higher  prices  than 
the  fruit  you  grow  now.  They 
are  bigger;  they  look  better 
and  taste  better. 

Beal 
Buckbee 
Kevitt’s  Jubilee 

are  genuinely  new — you’ve 
never  grown  anything  like 
them.  Their  firmness  not 
only  makes  them  bettertoeat, 
but  permits  them  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  long  distances.  Write 
for  our  catalog  B  which  gives 
full  descriptions  and  prices. 


William  M.  Hunt  &  Company 

148  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


REFRIGERATOR 


CUTS  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING.  Needs 

no  ice,  chemicals  or  electricity.  Keeps  all 
food  fresh,  pure,  sweet.  Stop  climbing  cel¬ 
lar  steps.  The  "POLAR"  fits  anyplace. 
An  arm's  reach  from  your  kitchen  table. 
The  "POLAR”  method  of  icelcss  refrigera¬ 
tion  as  used  in  France  now  yours  at  very  little 
cost. 

Write  fer  Fries 
TODAY 

Get  all  facts.  Special 
offer  to  those  willing  to 
show  the  "POLAR"  in 
their  own  homes.  Get 
your  own  refrigerator  at 
agent's  price.  Be  first  to 
write  from  your  neigh¬ 
borhood 

POLAR  ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
327  Main  St. 
WASHINGTON,  IOWA 


5,000,000  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

(All  varictiwa  ready  now.) 

0ABB.10E  plants,  $2  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  500.  <  ACLI- 
F LOWER  plants,  Henderson’s  Snowball.  $1.50  per 
1,000  ;  $2.50  per  500  ;  $1  per  100.  tl  E  I.  E  It  Y  PLANTS 
(Heady  July  1st)  $5.50  per  1,000;  $1.75  per  500. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next.  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY, 
CURRANT,  GRAPE  plants,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


ASTER  and  PANSY  PLANTS 

Late  Branching  Aster  and  Largo  Flowering  Pansy 
plants,  SI  .60  hundred  ;  $7.76  thousand. 

HARRY  L.  SQUlliKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

We  grow  leading  varieties.  CABBAGE — Price,  per  100— 
30r.;  per  500 — 00c.;  per  1.000 — $1.50.  Lots  of  5.000  or  more 
—$1.25  per  1,000.  CAULIKLOW  KH — per  100— 65c.;  per  500— 
$2.50;  per  1,000— $4.  TOMATO— per  100— 40c.  ;  per  500— $1; 
per  1.000 — $1.75.  Lots  of  5,000  or  more — $1.50.  Send  for 
prepaid  Parcel  Post  prices  ou  all  kinds*of  plants. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Cabbage  Plants 

all  leading  varieties,  $1.25  per  1,000;  10,000  for@10.00. 
Celery  Plan!*,  leading  varieties.  $1.25  per  1.000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  IJRISTOL,  FA. 


La  ,  For  quirk  re- 

arge  Asparagus  Roots  yj*  d*  vd« 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-500,000  Cabbage, 

1’  LA  NTS.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  M.  J. 


Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  Farms idgl^eiisL 

Agents  wanted.  JOHN  B.  FRIED  LAND  COMPANY,  Jamestown,  N.  0. 


American  Nut  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  20c. 
P.  O.  liox  124,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


fiahhatrp  AND  Tnmaln  PLANTS  for  Lute  IMantliicr 
UdUUdgtJ  ANU  I  OmalO  1,000, $2.25; 6,000,  $10;  10,000,  $18. 
Guarantee  stocky  plants  and  satisfactory  delivery,  (,’a.sli. 
Prepaid.  COMMERCIAL  PLANT  GROWERS,  New  Bohemia,  Virginia 


CAULIFLOWER  end  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  PLANTS 

#1.10  hundred;  8*5  thousand. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  New  York 


PLANTS 

1,000,  Post  Paid. 


Cubbugc  and  Celery,  G,  8.  Blench¬ 
ing,  While  Plume  and  Winter 
4|ueen.  25c  per  do/.  :  50c  per  100;  500 — 
$2:  $2  per  1.000.  Cabbage.  $2.50.  per 
List  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly.  Delaware 


QDPPI  Al  bri  me  help  you  secure  the  best  of 
OrCUIHL.  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B.  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  TOMATO. 
SWEET  PI1TAT0  BEFT.  EGG,  PEPPEIt.  LFTTUCE.  ONION, 
KALE,  KOHL  RABI.  PARSLEY.  A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S,  RHUBARB, 
PANSY,  ASTER,  SALVIA,  ROSE  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  squires.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


50,000  L.  Cabbage  Plante 


at  *1.50  per  1,000. 

DAVIO  R0DWAY.  Hertly.  Delaware 


furrow  will  not  satisfy  you.  We  have 
tried  that,  with  poor  success.  _  The  seed 
pieces  go  right  down  into  a  mat.  Of 
course  rye  when  loosely  turned  over  fer¬ 
ments  and  then  dies ;  dries  out  unless  the 
weather  is  wet.  Such  a  condition  makes 
a  very  poor  seed-bed  for  the  potato.  A 
much  better  way  is  to  chop  up  the  rye 
with  a  disk  and  then  turn  it  under. 
Then  pack  it  down  with  a  roller  or  heavy 
drag.  Then  make  the  surface  as  fine  as 
possible,  open  furrows  and  drop  the  potato 
“seed.”  Of  course  it  is  less  labor  to 
place  the  potatoes  in,  but  this  is  a  case 
where  labor-saving  will  lose  on  the  crop. 
And  you  canuot  hope  to  raise  a  full  crop 
of  potatoes  simply  by  plowing  under 
buckwheat  and  rye  on  an  old  meadow. 
You  should  use  at  least  800  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Objection  may  he 
made  to  the  use  of  limestone  for  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  Lime  might  affect  the  potato 
crop,  but  wc  do  not  think  the  limestone 
will  do  so. 


A  Yoke  of  Oxen 

The  oxen  shown  this  week  are  owned 
by  W.  J.  Higby  of  Glean,  N.  Y.  They 
are  shown  hitched  to  the  mowing  machine 
and  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  horse  or  trotter.  This  is  a  good  team, 
heavy  and  strong  and  intelligent.  Many 
farmers  who  never  drove  an  ox  team  will 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  working  cattle  in 
this  age  of  gasoline  and  of  cars  and  trac¬ 
tors.  Yet  the  ox  has  good  and  enduring 
qualities,  which  still  make  him  useful  on 
many  a  rough  and  rocky  farm.  It  re¬ 
quires  greater  skill  to  drive  an  ox  team 
properly  than  to  manage  a  team  of 
horses,  as  many  an  old-timer  will  tes¬ 
tify.  There  are  many  ox  teams  left  in 
New  England  and  rough  sections  of  the 
East ;  in  fact,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
about  putting  speed  into  farming,  we 
think  there  are  more  oxen  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  at  farm  work. 


Fighting  the  Wood  Borers 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had 
a  number  of  questions  about  wood  borers. 
These  insects  work  their  way  in  the  loose 
timbers  or  in  the  rafters.  They  eat  into 
the  beams,  so  that  heaps  of  the  yellow 
wood  powder  drop  to  the  floor.  The  work 
of  these  insects  will  eventually  weaken 
the  timbers,  and  many  of  our  readers  are 
troubled  and  do  not  know  wlmt  to  do. 
Where  the  room  can  ho  thoroughly  closed, 
fumigation  is  possible.  This  can  be  done 
by  burning  sulphur  or  by  burning  a  can¬ 
dle  of  formaldehyde  in  an  airtight  room. 
If  thoroughly  carried  out  this  would  kill 
most  of  the  iusects  or  beetles,  but  some¬ 
times  they  are  in  such  a  position  that  this 
plan  is  not  always  practical.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Felt,  New  York  State  Entomologist,  sug¬ 
gests  painting  the  timber  with  a  thin 
mixture  of  turpentine  and  asphalt  or  coal 
tar.  Where  possible  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  pests  by  boring  small  holes  downward 
and  then  filling  them  with  the  mixture. 
Where  there  are  only  a  few  of  the  borers 
their  holes  are  more  easily  seen,  and  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  kill  them  by  inject¬ 
ing  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  these  holes 
and  then  closing  them  with  putty  or  soap. 
A  small  oilcan  may  be  used  for  squirting 
the  chemical  into  the  holes,  hut  it  is  not 
often  found  where  such  a  remedy  would 
be  possible. 


Poisoning  Earth  or  “Angle”  Worms 

We  have  had  many  questions  about  kill¬ 
ing  angleworms.  We  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  killed.  They  do  no  dam¬ 
age,  and  certainly  benefit  the  soil  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  up  and  working  it  over.  Still,  the 
questions  about  killing  them  come.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  advice  about  this: 

The  worms  can  be  poisoned  with  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate 
poison).  Make  a  stock  solution  by  dis¬ 
solving  one  ounce  in  two  gallons  of  water. 
To  use,  dilute  four  pints  of  the  stock  solu¬ 
tion  in  50  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkle 
this  over  about  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  lawn.  The 
ground  should  be  moist  when  this  is  done. 
Apply  in  the  evening.  The  worms  will 
come  out  during  the  night  and  will  never 
go  back.  Bichloride  of  mercury  (corros¬ 
ive  sublimate)  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
therefore  must  be  used  carefully. 

Those  who  intend  to  use  this  must  re¬ 
member  that  a  diet  of  poisoned  worms 
may  kill  chickens  or  other  birds.  Every 
morning  wc  find  the  little  chickens  run¬ 
ning  over  the  lawns,  hunting  for  worms. 
They  eat  quite  enough  to  kill  them  if  the 
worms  get  enough  of  the  poison  to  end 


their  life  It  is  likely  that  songbirds 
would  also  be  killed  in  the  same  way. 
But  why  kill  the  worms? 


A  High  Quality  Ayrshire 

The  picture  on  our  cover  this  week 
shows  the  Ayrshire  cow  Soapstone 
Ilowie’s  Queen,  at  Delehester  Farms. 
This  cow  is  in  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  Boll  of  Honor  class.  Her 
1010  record  was  13,007  pounds  of  milk 
and  021  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Poison  for  Field  Mice 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  mice 
injury  and  control  in  recent  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Our  youug  orchard  of  5,500 
young  apple  trees,  six  and  seven  years 
old,  was  attacked  by  the  short-tailed 
mouse  three  years  ago,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  several  trees.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  it  man  to  hold  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  our  orchard,  which  resulted  in 
almost  complete  extermination.  Last 
Winter,  just  befoi’e  the  heavy  snowfall, 
we  noted  evidence  of  an  abundant  reinfes¬ 
tation  of  mice  all  over  the  orchard,  and 
at  once  applied  the  remedy,  and  while 
neighbors  lost  hundreds  of  trees,  we  did 
not  have  a  tree  damaged. 

The  method  is  simple  and  surely  effec¬ 
tive.  Take  one-eighth  ounce  sulphate  of 
strychnia  and  one-eighth  ounce  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  (ordinary  cooking  soda). 
Mix  together  in  an  old  salt-shaker.  Cut 
three  quarts  of  sweet  potatoes  info  dice 
or  pieces  one-half  inch  square.  Sift  the 
strychnia  and  soda  over  the  cut  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  stirring  them  around  with  a  stick. 
Follow  the  tree  rows  and  drop  one  or  two 
pieces  of  poisoned  potato  into  every  air 
hole  and  cover  with  a  small  clod  of  dirt 
or  stone.  If  you  wish  t  >  be  more  thor¬ 
ough,  take  a  sharp-pointed  stick  or  small 
dibble  one  inch  in  diameter  and  feel 
around  the  tree  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  trunk ;  you  can  easily  locate  the 
runways ;  drop  in  one  or  more  pieces  of 
poisoned  potato  and  cover  with  clod  or 
stone  as  before.  Three  quarts  of  potatoes 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  orchard  of  2,000 
to  3.000  trees.  Be  careful  to  bury  any 
that  is  left  over,  and  thoroughly  wash 
vessels  used,  for  you  are  handling  a 
deadly  poison.  B.  G.  PRATT. 

New  York. 


Farmers’  Field  Day  at  Cornell 

There  was  great  attendance  at  the 
Farmers’  Field  Day  at  Cornell  University 
last  week.  Nearly  7.000  people  attended, 
with  over  S00  cars.  Several  County  Farm 
Bureaus  made  auto  runs  to  the  meeting. 
The  visitors  swarmed  over  the  college 
ground  and  were  well  entertained.  Speeches 
were  made  by  S.  L.  Strivings,  Dr.  Jacob 
<J()”1d  Schurman  and  Prof.  Samuel  P. 
Orth.  These  speeches  were  along  the 
lines  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
American  society,  and  all  rejoiced  in  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  organizing  to  assert 
their  rights.  There  was  community  sing¬ 
ing,  inspection  of  the  college,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  tractors,  inspection  of  fine 
stock  and  practically  everything  that 
would  interest  a  farmer. 
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TAKING  THE  HAZARD 
FROM  GRAIN  FARMING 


Every  grain  raiser  knows  that  the 
period  between  cutting  and  tli resil¬ 
ing  is  an  anxious  time.  Much  of 
the  labor  and  expense  put  into  the 
crop  may  be  lost  if  the  threshing 
is  not  done  when  the  grain  is  just 
right  for  safe  handling  and  clean 
separation. 

It  is  just  as  logical — and  just  as 
wasteful — to  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
venience  of  someone  else  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  time  of  harvesting  your 
grain  as  it  is  to  depend  upon  the 
uncertain  arrival  of  the  custom 
thresher  for  the  threshing  of  your 
crop. 

Whether  you  raise  a  few  or  a 
thousand  acres,  good  management 
dictates  that  you  have  a 


so  that  you  may  be  assured  of  getting 
every  kernel  of  grain  you  raise,  (io  your 
threshing  when  conditions  are  just 
right,  and  when  your  extra  help  is 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

Rather  than  continue  a  wasteful  method 
for  even  one  more  season,  let  us  prove 
to  you  how  easy  it  is  to  have  your  own 
individual  thresher — made  by  artisans 
who  have  specialized  on  grain  threshers 
for  SO  years.  The  Gray  reputation  is 
your  guarantee. 

There  is  a  Gray  Thresher  to  suit  every 
size  crop.  The  construction  is  strong 
and  rugged,  yet  light  enough  for  easy 
moving  through  hilly  country. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc. 

Box  A3,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Address 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 


A.  W.  Gray's  SonS.  Inc 
— Please  send  me  youi 
catalog  and  suggest  prop¬ 
er  equipment  for  fare 
devoting  about  —  acre) 
to  grain  crops.  Also  quott 
prices. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  «t  Wholesale  Pricca. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

•h!i9  [>,la'K)ut  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Val 
TO  YOU  with  Sample  Care 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONK 
OldiMit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  Ameriea-Estab.  1S4 

W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H/ 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

llus  Standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor- 
neou  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
Inch  price  we  can  supply  it. 

T[lE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
888  West  3<>tli  Street  New  York 


lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Good  looks, 

low  cost,  long  service — 

A  GOOD-LOOKING  ROOF  helps  to  make  a  good- 
looking  building.  But  that’s  not  the  only  point 
to  think  about.  Some  good-looking  roofs  are  very  dis¬ 
appointing  when  it  comes  to  wear. 

If  you  have  a  Barrett  Everlastic  Roof,  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  not  only  look  well,  but  will  give  you  long  service. 

Everlastic  Roofings  are  made  by  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  roofing  manufacturers  in  the  country.  These 
roofings  are  backed  by  sixty  years  of  “  know-how.  " 

Everlastic  Roofings  are  suitable  for  every  type  of 
steep- roofed  structure,  from  the  most  unpretentious  farm 
building  to  the  finest  residence. 

All  are  easy  to  lay,  very  durable,  and  low  in  cost. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  seen  very  few  potato  beetles 
about,  but  the  few  must  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  egg-laying,  for  yesterday  it  was 
j  apparent  that  the  usual  number  of  larvae 
|  have  hatched,  and  at  once  the  dusting  of 
calcium  arsenate  went  on  the  plants.  In 
planting  time  I  determined  to  get  away 
from  the  Cobblers,  which  are  about  the 
only  variety  planted  here.  I  sent  North 
and  bought  seed  potatoes  of  the  rid  Rovee, 
one  of  the  Early  Rose  type,  but  usually 
more  productive  than  the  Early  Rose. 
Now  I  have  the  same  result  I  have  always 
noticed  when  seed  from  the  North  is  used, 
and  it  seems  to  be  that  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  greater  productivity  of  our  second- 
crop  seed.  These  Northern  seed  potatoes, 
dug  much  earlier  than  we  dig  potatoes, 
get  to  sprouting  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
sprouts  are  rubbed  off  'before  shipping 
South.  The  result  is  that  the  potato  has 
lost  something  of  its  store  of  plant  food 
to  give  the  plant  a  start,  and  it  starts 
with  t ho  growth  of  lateral  buds,  siuee  the 
terminal  bud  at  the  eye  has  been  rubbed 
ofl.  Hence,  instead  of  a  strong  single 
shoot,  they  grow  with  a  cluster  of  stems. 
Everyone  of  experience  in  potato  growing 
knows  that  a  plant  with  a  string  single 
stem  will  make  a  better  crop  than  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  stems. 

The  large  p>taio  growers  in  the 
Middle  States  have  found  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  disease-infected  and 
healthy  seed.  Last  year  a  farmer  in  the 
great  potato-growing  county  of  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey,  wrote  to  me  asking *the  best 
place  to  get  the  Southern  seed  potatoes, 
for  he  said  that  some  he  tried  made  twice 
the  crop  that  he  got  from  the  Maine  seed. 
This  Spring  several  Northern  growers  are 
inquiring  about  the  second-crop  seed.  I 
believe  that  I  have  mentioned  the  curious 
affection  that  has  come  into  the  crop 
from  Northern  seed  down  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  County,  Virginia.  This  is  a  stunted 
growth  and  a  complete  failure  in  size 
and  production  of  potatoes,  while  the 
plants  seem  perfectly  healthy.  I  saw  a 
large  plot  of  potatoes  just  before  digging 
time  the  first  of  June.  This  plot  was 
planted  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  planted  the  same  day,  fertilized  alike 
and  on  similar  soil  so  far  as  anyone  could 
judge.  One-half  of  the  plot  had  grown 
to  the  height  of  S  or  10  inches,  and  then 
stopped.  The  other  half  reached  full  de¬ 
velopment,  and  was  iu  full  bloom,  while 
the  first  half  never  showed  a  flower.  But 
the  stunted  plants  looked  just  as  green 
and  healthy  as  any  iu  the  field,  but  they 
simply  stopped  when  the  potatoes  were 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  owner  said 
that  he  believed  they  would  all  have  to 
quit  the  Northern  seed  and  grow  their 
own.  But  as  all  the  growers  iu  that  section 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  to  mar¬ 
ket  ahead  of  others  the  drawback  is  that 
the  home-grown  seed  starts  later  and 
matures  later,  and  unless  every  one  of  the 
growers  would  drop  the  Northern  seed 
the  competition  would  continue,  though 
nil  of  them  knew  that  the  home-grown 
seed  gave  them  larger  crops.  My  pota¬ 
toes  are  like  everything  else  iu  the  garden, 
later  than  usual,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  while  the  plants  are  making  a  good  ] 
many  potatoes  they  are  individually  going 
to  be  rather  small,  solely  by  the  manner 
of  growth  in  cluster  of  stems. 

I  am  daily  getting  letters  from  sections 
in  the  South  where  the  17-year  locusts 
have  arrived,  saying  it  is  reported  that  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  use  the  blackberries 
this  year.  I  tell  *hem  that  I  would  hardly 
eat  berries  that  the  locusts  have  partly 
eaten,  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
good  berries.  Iu  fact.  I  have  passed 
through  three  locust  spells,  and  never 
found  that  they  ate  the  fruit  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  and  that  most  of  the  damage  they 
do  is  to  twigs  and  growth  of  young  trees. 
With  the  thermometer  scoring  in  the 
nineties  an  I  plenty  of  moisture,  bow 
things  grow !  Everything  seem  to  he 
trying  to  catch  up.  But  the  early  toma¬ 
toes.  usually  ripening  by  this  date,  are 
only  the  size  of  a  walnut.  There  is  great 
scarcity  of  plants  for  the  canning  crops. 

I  have  daily  calls  on  the  telephone,  asking 
how  many  thousand  plants  l  can  furnish, 
and  when  I  reply  that  I  have  only  a 
hundred  or  two  after  setting  my  own  late 
crop  they  seem  disgusted,  and  have  no 
use  for  a  hundred  or  two. 

W.  !•’.  MASSEY. 


Everlastic  "Rubber’  Roofing _ 

A  recognized  standard  among  “rubber” 
roofings.  Famous  for  its  durability. 
Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather  and  in¬ 
sures  dry,  comfortable  buildings  under 
all  weather  conditions.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Sla  te-Surf  aced 
Roofing— A  high-grade  roll-roofing, 
surfaced  zvith  genuine  crushed  slate  in 
two  natural  shades,  red  or  green.  Needs 
no  painting.  Handsome  enough  for  a 
home,  economical  enough  for  a  barn  or 
garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 

Illustrated  booklet,  descriptive  of  each 

The  Company 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One)—Made  of  high- 
grade  thoroughly  waterproofed  felt  and 
surfaced  nuith  crushed  slate  in  beauti¬ 
ful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles 
in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  an.-  time 
than  for  wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a 
roof  of  artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest 
buildings,  and  one  that  resists  fire  and 
weather.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles-Made 
of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced  (red  or 
green)  material  as  the  Everlastic  Multi- 
Shingles,  but  cut  into  individual  shin¬ 
gles,  8  x1234  inches.  Laid  like  wooden 
shingles  but  cost  less  per  year  of  service. 
Need  no  painting. 

style,  1 will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


New  \ork  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Lonis 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans 
Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 
Syracuse  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta 


Naahvi 


Duluth  Salt  Lake  City  Bangor  Washington 
Johnstown  Lebanon  Youngstown 
Milwaukee  Toledo  Columbus 
Richmond  Latrobe  Bethlehem 
Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  LIMITED: 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
St.  John.  N.  B.  HahfaxN.S.  Sydney,  N.S. 


Red  Seat 

Dry  Batteries 


Every  Farm  Use 

Red  Seal  Batteries 
spark  strongest— last 
longest — always  de¬ 
pendable.  Have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  power  farmers. 

Aok  Your  Dealer 

Every  “Red  Seal"  he 
sells  is  guaranteed.  Ask 
dealer  also  for  engine 
owner®*  handbook,  free  to 
Uder®  of  Rod  Seal  Batteries  . 
Manhattan 

JBaetrtoaJ  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
New”  * 


-N.w  York  —  Chicago 
St.  Loula  —  SanFraacioco. 
,  Factorial  io 

Jana,  City.  St.  Louis, 
iuvooua, 


SAVE  AH  Your  GRAIN 

Dou't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  EUis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  smalt  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  pile#  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  give  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  rawed  and  we  II  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

PottstOWll  -  Pennsylvania 
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Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


T**0 E  MARK 


u  *  P.,.0‘,. 


Blue  Buckle 
‘ Buddies"  for  chil¬ 
dren  4  to  16  years 
duplicate  the  men ’s 
garments  in  qual¬ 
ity,  pattern  and 
workmanship. 
They’re  the  best 
wearing  play-gar¬ 
ment  sold  in 
A.merica. 

Copyright  1930  by 
flobbers  Over  All  0o.,  In*. 


“Strong -for -Work” 

Blue  Buckles’  freedom  from  bind  or  pull,  their 
tough,  enduring  quality-materials  and  Union  work¬ 
manship  will  convince  you  that  better  made  and 
better  wearing  work  clothes  can’t  be  bought !  " 
Seams  sewn  with  heavy-ply  thread  last  the  life 
of  the  garment;  tack-stitching  prevents  rips  and 
tears.  Broad,  easy,  stay-up  suspenders  mean  com¬ 
fort.  The  real  brass  buttons  and  loops  never  rust! 

Know  what  Blue  Buckles  give  in  work-comfort. 
Next  overalls  you  buy,  make  ’em  Blue  Buckles ! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Blue  Buckles 

Jobbers  Over  All  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  overalls  in  the  world 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

$6.00  Push.;  10-bush,  lots,  $6  Push.  High  grade — high  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 


For  Sale-1 00  lbs.  Certified  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 

purchased  throng))  Grange  Exchange,  Syracuse. 
First  money  order  for  $4  5  gets  seed  quoted  at  75c. 

per  lb.  V.  H.  Andersen,  Box  612,  Monroe,  N.  V. 


258  Letterheads 


250  ENVELOPES,  $4.  Prepaid 
Salks  Mart,  Whitneyville,  Conn 


COVSUHH 


If  your  Alfalfa  does  not  winter-kill,  the  hay 
crop  is  produced  at  a  comparatively  low  cost, 
even  though  the  price  of  the  seed  is  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  Strains. 

Inst  year  was  an  unusually  severe  one  on 
Alfalfa,  but  we  had  no  complaint  of  our 
GENUINE  GRIMM  killing. 

We  should  like  to  tend  quotations  and 
~  ‘  —  ‘  !  Seed  ; 


0.  M  scon  &  SONS  CO. 


Scott' a  Field  . 

384  Main  St. 


Book 

Marysville,  Ohio 


GRANGERS  LIME 


*‘The  Proven  Soli  Sweetener” 


Write  for  Price*  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 


GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Successors 


Sales  Offices: 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Grangers  Lime  Company 


Works : 

West  Stockbrldge, 

Mass. 


Horticultural  Notes 


New  Suggestions  for  Cultivation 

Has  asparagus  been  raised  under  a 
heavy  mulch,  such  as  is  sometimes  given 
potatoes?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strong 
sprouts  would  readily  force  upward 
through  it.  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
weeds  smothered.  c.  d.  r. 

Yes,  we  have  seen  a  number  of  small 
patches  grown  in  that  way.  There  was 
a  good  yield.  The  sprouts  easily  made 
their  way  up  through  the  covering  of 
straw,  hay,  weeds  or  manure.  The  best 
asparagus  growers  think  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  necessary  to  give  the  best  growth, 
but  we  know  that  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  by  covering. 

lias  the  expedient  of  lightly  covering 
strawberry  beds  with  light,  fine  hay  in 
time  of  drought  been  tried  by  others?  It 
saved  my  crop,  when  the  prospect  was  to 
lose  the  whole.  Every  two  days  the  bed 
was  uncovered,  and  after  picking  covered 
again.  It  seemed  not  only  to  protect  from 
the  hot  sun,  but  also  to  bring  up  moisture 
from  below. 

We  have  not  seen  the  plan  worked  in 
just  that  way.  It  is  common  practice  to 
cover  the  ground  with  a  thick  mulch  of 
straw  or  manure  and  let  the  plants  push 
up  through  it.  This  keeps  the  berries 
clean,  keeps  the  weeds  down  and  holds 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  plan  here  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  new  one. 

I  find  it  desirable  when  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.,  are  small  to  plow  away  from  the 
rows,  running  as  close  as  possible,  and 
doing  it«several  times.  Then,  when  the 
plants  are  up  several  inches,  throwing 
the  soil  the  other  way,  against  them. 

We  presume  the  theory  of  this  practice 
is  about  as  follows :  In  cold  or  damp 
ground  opening  along  the  row  warms  or 
dries  out  the  soil  by  admitting  the  air. 
It  would  be  more  likely  to  start  the  crop 
into  growth.  Then,  later,  throwing  the 
soil  back  to  the  row  would  make  the  soil 
better  able  to  hold  its  moisture. 

Is  there  anywhere  in  use  an  implement 
that  will  do  this  better  than  a  light,  plow? 
We  have  hillers  in  excess,  but  need  some¬ 
thing  that  will  work  the  opposite  way.  A 
disk  will  do  it.  but  it  is  hard  to  get  close 
enough  without  interference  with  the 
plants. 

We  do  not  know  of  any,  except  it  may 
be  a  disk  harrow  with  adjustable  disks. 
These  can  be  hung  so  as  to  straddle  the 
row  and  throw  the  earth  away  from  it. 

Euless  you  have  a  steady  team  and  a 
careful  driver  the  disks  wjll  cut  out  too 
many  plants. 


Rapid  Propagation  of  Strawberry  Plants 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  who 
bought  a  few  high-priced  strawberry 
plants  this  Spring,  feeling  they  couldn’t 
get  more,  and  will  welcome  a  good  plan 
to  increase  that  number  to  a  bearing  bed 
for  next  Spring.  For  these  and  other 
berry  enthusiasts — not  commercial  grow¬ 
ers — I  give  my  experience  in  a  hurry-up 
method  of  getting  strawberry  plants. 

We  will  take,  for  example,  a  dozen 
plants  I  bought  in  the  Spring  of  1919. 
The  price  was  such  I  did  not  feel  like 
getting  more,  and  after  letting  one  plant 
produce  a  berry  that  same  Spring,  1  im¬ 
mediately  wished  I  had  hundreds  of  them, 
but.  the  nursery  would  sell  me  no  more 
plants  till  this  Spring.  The  first  thing 
in  order  was  to  give  the  12  plants  the 
best  possible  soil,  cultivation  and  water¬ 
ing.  By  July  15  the  ground  was  almost 
matted  with  runners.  I  carefully  went  to 
the  source  of  each  runner  plant  and  cut 
it  off  between  the  parent  plant  and  the 
first  runner  plant.  Beyond  this  first 
plant  would  generally  be  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  runner  plants,  with  a  leaf  or 
two  and  little  or  no  root.  The  first  run¬ 
ner  plant,  however1,  is  always  well  rooted 
by  the  time  a  couple  more  have  formed 
beyond  it,  and  can  be  taken  up,  reset  lo 
its  permanent  position  and  becomes  Gi1 
parent  plant  for  the  plants  beyond  it. 
which  should  not  be  detached,  hut  set  in 
the  row  at  an  angle  and  the  connecting 
runner  weighted  down  with  small  stones. 
By  this  method  when  you  take  up  one 
plant  you  in  reality  move  three  aud  some¬ 
times  four.  Continue  this  till  your  run¬ 
ners  from  the  original  12  plants  are  gone. 
You  will  find  that  it  has  made  a  nice- 
looking  row,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  long. 

Now  this  July-set.  row  will  become  es¬ 
tablished,  and  by  Fall  quite  a  number  of 
new  runner  plants  will  have  been  formed 
in  the  reset  row.  giving  the  whole  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  what  is  known  as  the  narrow- 
hedge  row,  and  from  it  the  following 
Spring  you  will  pick  nothing  but  fancy 
berries,  if  you  have  a  good  variety. 

By  September  the  original  12  plants 
will  have  also  produced  a  goodlv  quan¬ 
tity  more  plants,  and  a  furthe  •  netting 
can  be  made  at  this  time,  and  still  leave 
a  good  bearing  row  with  the  original 
plants.  The  September  setting  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  mulching  after  the  ground 


freezes,  but  there  should  be  no  trouble 
about  its  freezing  out,  and  a  fair  crop  of 
excellent  berries  can  be  harvested  the 
next  Spring  from  even  the  last  setting. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  from  six  plants 
given  me  one  Spring  I  lmd  a  bearing  bed 
the  next  Spring  containing  over  1000 
plants.  The  variety  first  mentioned,  of 
which  I  had  12,  was  not  so  good  a  plant- 
maker.  hut  produced  a  grand  total  of  at 
least  500  plants  in  one  year.  These  mid¬ 
summer  and  Fall-set  plants  must  be 
placed  in  the  ground  with  care,  spreading 
the  roots  in  their  natural  position,  and 
watering  well  after  the  plant  has  been 
placed  in  the  ground.  The  watering  must 
be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  till 
growth  starts. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  you  get.  your  bearing  wood  from  vines 
that  have  not  fruited,  and  all  of  the 
strength  goes  to  your  plants.  By  taking 
up  the  plants  in  Summer  you  remove 
only  new  plants  which  are  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  connecting  runners.  It 
never  pays  to  move  an  old  plant,  which 
is  almost  unavoidable  in  digging  up  a 
fruiting  bed  in  the  Spring  for  plants. 

Michigan.  patjl  x,.  ward. 


Dying  Plum  Tree 

I  have  five  Burbank  plum  trees  about 
eight  years  old.  This  Spring  they  were 
full  of  blossoms,  and  have  set  a' lot  of 
fruit.  On  one  the  leaves  started  to  dry 
up.  also  the  fruit,  until  now  about,  three- 
fourths  of  the  tree  is  in  that  condition. 
They  have  been  sprayed  once  dormant 
and  once  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen. 
All  these  trees  wore  very  thrifty  last 
season.  There  are  lots  of  ants  running 
over  the  trees.  These  trees  are  on  a 
lawn.  f.  B.  ii. 

Clark’s  Summit,  Pa. 

I  think  that  this  tree  is  injured  at  the 
root  below  ground,  and  most  seriously  on 
the  side  which  is  dying  first.  Japanese 
plums  are  frequently  budded  upon  peach 
stock,  and  borers,  or  a  Winter  injury, 
might  readily  cause  the  dying  of  the 
roots,  or  at  least  injure  it  seriously 
enough  to  cause  the  weakening  of  the 
tree.  Even  where  other  plum  stocks  are 
used,  there  are  likely  to  be  occasional 
instances  whore  root  injuries  occur.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  dig  around  this 
tree  and  examine  the  bark  below  ground, 
and  see  whether  it  is  not.  injured  by 
borers  or  something  else.  If  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  tree  is  already  dead  it.  is 
probably  not  possible  to  do  anything  to 
save  the  tree,  but  you  may  give  the  other 
four  more  attention.  If  the  trees  are  on 
peach  stock  and  borers  are  doing  damage 
you  can  remove  them  annually,  and  if 
they  are  on  peach  stock  you  should  see 
that  the  soil  is  kept  well  above  the  union 
and  that  the  soil  is  well  drained  about  the 
trees.  Occasionally  people  throw  out 
salt,  acid,  oil  or  other  materials  about 
trees  in  the  yard,  and  we  occasionally 
find  trees  dying  from  such  causes,  but 
the  chances  are  that  this  is  a  ease  of 
ordinary  stock  injury.  M. A.B. 


A  Friend  of  Quack  Grass 

On  page  1063  there  is  an  article  on 
quack  grass  and  how  to  get.  rid  of  it.  It 
interested  me,  so  I  am  writing  to  give  my 
experience  with  quack.  I  live  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County.  We  have  considerable 
quack  grass  here.  We  do  not  try  to  kill 
it.  hut  just  cultivate  it  to  keep  it  down. 
There  is  some  land  around  here  where 
there  is  no  quack,  and  one  can  hardly 
grow  white  beans  on  it.  As  a  rule,  where 
quack  grows  any  crop  will  thrive  by  lots 
of  cultivating.  Our  potato  ground  is 
plowed  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  har¬ 
rowed  well  four  times  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow.  By  burying  it  so  deep  the  pota¬ 
toes  get  up  ahead  of  the  quack. 

When  the  potatoes  begin  to  crack  the 
ground  we  cultivate  them  twice  in  a  row 
the  first  time,  both  ways.  When  they 
get  about  six  inches  high  they  are  hoed. 
The  way  to  get.  the  best  of  quack  is  deep 
plowing,  a  good,  thorough  harrowing  with 
a  spring-tooth,  and  plenty  of  cultivating. 
By  this  system  we  are  not  bothered  with 
quack ;  it  has  never  failed  to  get  us  a 
crop  yet.  I  think  any  farmer  who  plows 
a  field  of  quack  and  expects  to  get  a  crop 
ought  to  know  that  he  will  not  get  it 
without  good,  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it. 
I.  for  one.  am  in  favor  of  quack,  the  more 
the  hotter.  It  makes  lots  of  worthless 
lard  good.  B.  W.  F. 

New  York. 


Storage  of  Onions 

Will  you  give  information  concerning 
the  storage  of  onions  in  the  ordinary  Toot 
cellar?  Any  comments  you  may  make 
concerning  the  temperature,  dryness, 
moisture,  etc.,  will  be  appreciated. 

Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y.  A.  S.  C. 

Onions  are  one  of  the  difficult  crops  to 
store  on  the  average  farm.  They  require 
a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  ideal 
place  for  storage  would  be  an  atfeic  or  a 
room  over  a  wagon  shed.  But  they  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  freeze,  and  there  is  the 
difficulty  on  the  average  farm.  If  there  is 
a  room  in  the  house  that  is  not  need  aim 
that  could  be  heated  enough  in  extreme 
weather  so  that  the  temperature  woum 
stay  above  freezing,  this  would  be  an 
ideal  place  to  store  ouions,  squash,  pump¬ 
kins  and  the  like.  T-  n-  T- 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Ot>. 


“Even  slight  jars  bruise  peaches — pneumatics  protect  them .  My  trucks 
on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  help  all  my  farming ,  which  is  largely  motor¬ 
ized.  These  trucks  go  through  the  sandy  loam  of  the  fields  to  feed  the 
machines  and  haul  from  them  —  solid-tired  trucks  cannot  do  this." 
W.  W.  Lowe ,  Farmer .  Fruit  Grower  and  Stock  Raiser ,  Baron.  Georgia 

. . . . . .................... . . . . . . . . . . . ..... . . . . . . . . . . . . „„ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

BE  TWEEN  the  lines  of  statements  like 
this,  one  reads  the  narrative  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  in  farming  methods  effected  with 
power  machinery  and  trucks  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires. 

The  labor  shortage  is  being  met  on  many 
farms  by  these  pneumatic-tired  trucks  working 
with  motorized  pumping,  shelling,  grinding, 
cutting  and  threshing  machines. 

Since  it  usually  is  not  practical  to  follow  the 
field  activities  by  moving  such  outfits  along, 
their  operation,  to  be  fully  efficient,  must 
depend  on  quick  cartage  over  soft  ground. 


The  solid  tire  is  not  fitted  for  this  hauling, 
because  it  stalls  in  loose  soil,  whereas  the  big 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  supply  the  traction 
necessary  in  off-the-road  hauling. 

Their  immense  strength  proceeds  from  that 
manufacturing  care  which,  in  protecting 
our  good  name,  has  developed  the  sinewy 
toughness  of  their  Goodyear  Cord  con¬ 
struction. 

Farmers’  reports,  showing  how  pneumatics  on 
trucks  help  increase  farm  incomes,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  6c 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. v 


» 
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Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

A  Late  Season. — Garden-makers  who 
like  to  boast  of  having  green  peas  to  eat 
with  their  salmon  on  .Tune  17,  which  is 
Blinker  Hill  Day  in  Massachusetts,  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  this  year.  If 
they  had  peas  at  all  they  came  out  of 
cans,  for  even  in  the  most,  forward  gar¬ 
dens  the  pea  vines  were  only  in  bloom. 
This  indicates  the  backward  character  of 
the  season.  Crops  are  growing  well  now, 
but  the*  long  succession  of  cold  and  rainy 
(lays  caused  work  to  pile  up  to  such  an 
extent  that  garden  work  has  been  badly 
interfered  with.  Altogether,  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  season  one  likes  to  see,  for 
scarcely  had  crops  begun  to  appear  than 
various  pests  began  to  come  in  numbers, 
chief  among  them  being  plant  lice.  These 
plant  lice,  or  aphids,  are  covering  every¬ 
thing  this  year,  ruining  roses,  forming 
solid  masses  on  shrubs  and  trees  and 
draining  the  vitality  of  the  garden  vege¬ 
tables. 

Applying  Spray. — While  experienced 
gardeners  understand  that  it  is  necessary 
actually  to  hit  the  lice  and  hit  them  hard 
with  the  contact  spray,  because  they  must 
l»e  smothered  to  death,  being  immune  to 
poison,  the  beginner  commonly  overlooks 
this  fact.  A  common  tin  spray  pump 
will  do  the  work,  but  a  bucket  pump  or 
a  knapsack  sprayer  which  gives  greater 
force  to  the  spray  is  better.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  might  say  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have  a  spray  pump  when 
using  Bordeaux  mixture,  because  every 
part  of  the  foliage  should  be  covered,  and 
this  is  only  possible  when  a  fine,  mist-like 
spray  is  dispersed.  A  whisk  broom  will 
do  for  potato  bugs,  and  that’s  about  all. 

Dry  Sprays  in  the  Garden. — The 
best  way  I  have  found  of  lighting  flea 
beetles,  which  have  been  pretty  numerous 
this  season  on  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
other  plants  which  cannot  be  readily  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  box  protector,  is. to  dust  them 
with  powdered  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  this  kills  the  acrobatic 
little  pests,  but  it  tends  to  drive  them 
away.  Truth  to  tell,  I  find  dry  sprays 
about  as  useful  as  the  messy  liquid  kinds 
for  everything  except  plant  lice.  With 
a  simple  blow-gun  I  can  go  over  all  the 
crops  quickly  with  either  an  insecticide 
or  a  fungicide,  or  with  a  combination  of 
both,  and  the  results  are  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  Of  course  no  Bordeaux  mixture 
which  is  purchased  at  the  stores  is  quite 
equal  to  that  made  at  home,  but  the  com¬ 
mercial  Bordeaux  used  dry  is  certainly 
as  good  as  a  wet  one.  I  believe  that  much 
more  persistent  fighting  of  insect  pests 
will  be  done  by  amateurs  if  they  would 
use  dusting  instead  of  wet  sprays.  Fair 
results  are  obtained  even  without  a  gun, 
because  the  powder,  being  very  fine,  can 
be  distributed  by  means  of  a  cheesecloth 
bag. 

Capturing  the  Cutworms.- — Cut¬ 
worms  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
effective  mediums  by  means  of  which 
nature  chastens  the  enthusiastic  garden- 
maker.  Their  nocturnal  habits  make 
them  especially  objectionable,  and  the 
commonly  accepted  plan  of  using  poison 
bait  is  not  liked  in  the  kitchen  garden 
as  a  rule.  It  will  be  found  a  fairly  ef¬ 
fective  practice  to  throw  a  piece  of  burlap 
or  bagging  over  the  row  where  cutworms 
are  found  at  work.  The  creatures  will 
collect  under  this  covering  and  remain  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  for  some  time 
after  sunrise,  being  easily  destroyed  when 
the  bagging  is  removed. 

Frightening  the  Birds  Away. — In 
years  past  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  published 
many  articles  about  the  various  ways  of 
frightening  birds  from  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  garden.  Apparently  none  of  these 
methods  lias  proved  as  effective  as  one 
might  wish,  and  perhaps  better  results 
will  come  from  experiments  which  are 
being  made  by  various  New  England  gar¬ 
den-makers  this  season.  I  understand 
that  the  idea  has  come  from  across  the 
water,  where  certain  scientists  have  found 
that  birds  have  a  congenital  antipathy  to 
blue.  The  theory  is  that  when  strips  of 
blue  paper  are  hung  in  a  cherry  tree  or 
over  the  strawberry  bed  or  lengthwise  in 
the  pea  rows,  it  will  provide  almost  com¬ 
plete  protection.  Mind  you.  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  will,  but  its  advocates 
claim  that  it  will.  Along  with  the  others 
I  am  trying  out  the  plan,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  covering  my  best  straw¬ 
berries  with  mosquito  netting,  for  1  am 
sure  that  that  will  save  the  berries  from 
the  birds,  and  the  other  method  is  yet  on 
trial.  Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  the 
best  practice  I  have  ever  found  in  the 
past  to  ensure  me  my  share  of  cherries 
has  been  to  shy  a  handful  of  lump  earth 
or  sods  into  the  trees' when  the  robins 
gathered  there.  The  particles  of  earth 
rattling  around  them  seem  to  prove  highly 
disconcerting. 

Liquid  Manure. — -Because  of  the  high 
cost  of  fertilizers  there  is  a  temptation  to 
try  to  get  along  without  them.  This  is 
a  mistake,  though,  because  without  fertil¬ 
ity  th<  re  is  certain  to  be  a  waste  of  time, 
labor  and  seeds.  When  I  visit  the  little 
farms  carried  on  by  foreigners  around 
Boston,  1  am  likely  to  find  barrels  of 
liquid  manure  here  and  there,  and  one 
secret  of  these  people’s  success,  in  grow¬ 
ing  large  crops  on  small  areas  \s  the  use 
of  natural  manures.  Now,  any  garden- 
maker  can  have  a  manure  barrel,  and 
thus  obtain  the  means  of  pushing  along 
his  crops  at  small  expense.  Probably  the 
best  plan  is  to  fill  a  burlap  bag  with 


manure — any  kind  will  answer,  even  pul¬ 
verized  sheep  manure — and  suspend  it  m 
a  barrel  or  half-barrel  of  water.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  liquid  will  be.  too  strong  when 
drawn  out  and,  cau  be  diluted  until  about 
the  color  of  weak  tea  to  make  its  use 
safe  and  satisfactory.  It  often  is  desir¬ 
able  to  move  the  barrel  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  this  can  be  readily  accom¬ 
plished  by  supplying  it  with  handles,  a 


A  Handy  Barrel  for  Liquid  Manure 


light  frame  being  made  that  will  just  fit 
around  the  barrel  below  the  bulge,  so  that 
it  can  be  kept  in  place  without  the  use 
of  nails. 

Strawberry  Root  -  louse.  • —  J udging 
from  questions  asked,  the  root-louse  lias 
been  working  freely  on  strawberry  plants. 
The  average  gardener  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  curious  life  history  of  this  insect.  The 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  Fall  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  hatch  in  (he  Spring, 
producing  females  without  wings.  Ants 
are  always  on  band  when  the  time  comes, 
and  carry  the  lice  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  for  that  matter  even  to  fresh 
plants.  The  lice  then  increase  very 
rapidly,  the  young  being  brought  forth 
alive  at  this  season  instead  of  passing 
through  the  egg  stage.  Late  in  the 
Autumn  both  males  and  females  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Eggs  are  laid  in  the  usual  way, 
and  another  generation  is  started  on  its 
destructive  path.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  pests  except 
to  he  careful  about  choosing  clean  plants 
and  setting  them  in  soil  where  the  aphids 
do  not  exist. 

Wortii-witile  New  Raspberries* — I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  the  new  rasp¬ 
berry  which  I  got  two  years  ago  from 
Minnesota.  Tip  until  now  this  variety 
lias  gone  by  the  name  of  Minnesota  No. 
4,  but  I  recently  received  the  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  Minnesota  fruit  breeding 
farm  where  it  was  originated  that  it  has 
been  given  a  permanent  name.  In  the 
future  it  will  be  Latham.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  several  other  well-known  fruits 
sent  out  from  Minnesota,  and  some  of 
which  are  growing  in  New  England,  have 
also  been  named.  This  includes  the  No. 
3  strawberry,  which  henceforth  will  be 
known  as  Duluth.  Latham  has  adapted 
itself  perfectly  to  Massachusetts  condi¬ 
tions.  It  seems  ironclad,  having  gone 
through  the  past  Winter  without  any  kill¬ 
ing  back,  and  suckers  freely.  Whether 
it  will  make  a  good  shipping  berry  I  am 
not.  yet  prepared  to, say.  Good  crops  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries  are  promised. 

Florence  Fennel. — If  you  should  go 
through  some  of  the  gardens  carried  ou 
by  Italian  farmers  around  Boston  prob¬ 
ably  you  would  find  a  curious-looking 
vegetable  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 
It  grows  in  much  the  same  way  as  celery, 
being  earthed  up  to  blanch  the  lower  part 
of  the  stalks,  but  has  foliage  which  is 
wholly  different.  This  Vegetable  is  Flor¬ 
ence  fennel,  and  might  well  be  added  to 
tin*  home  garden,  although  it  should  be 
tried  out  in  a  tentative  way  first.  It  is 
eaten  raw  like  celery,  and  lice  a  peculiar 
aromatic  flavor  reminding  one  of  anise. 

The  Lovely  Siberian  Iris. —  I  am 
glad  that  farmers  can  devote  a  little  time 
to  their  flower  gardens  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  now  that  peace  times  have  ar¬ 
rived.  The  garden  perennials  have  been 
unusually  late  this  year,  peonies  not  hav¬ 
ing  opened  until  the  middle  of  June,  while 
they  often  are  in  bloom  by  Memorial  Day. 
One  perennial  which  is  giving  me  increas¬ 
ing  pleasure  year  by  year,  and  yet  one 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  farmyard  gardens, 
is  the  Siberian  Iris.  Of  course  everybody 
i-  familiar  witli  the  flower,  which  used  to 
b  called  German  Iris,  but  which  is  now 
called  by  some  nurserymen  Liberty  Tris, 
although  the  Iris  Sock  _j  prefers  to  have 
it  known  as  simply  Flag  Iris.  Possibly 
the  Siberian  Iris  is  not  quite  as  showy, 
but  it  usually  comes  a  little  later,  thus 
prolonging  the  season,  and  its  flowers  are 
exceedingly  dainty  and  graceful.  They 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  in  two 
colors — a  splendid  blue  and  pure  white. 
With  a  small  beginning  one  can  soon  have 
a  good  show,  because  this  Iris  gradually 


spreads  over  a  considerable  territory.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  flowers  1  know  for  cut¬ 
ting.  lasting  a  long  while  in  water,  and 
having  a  graceful  appearance  surpassed 
by  that  of  few  garden  blooms. 

Tools  for  Women  Gardeners. — I  have 
boon  surprised  at  the  number  of  women 
who  are  making  gardens  this  year.  Either 
they  got  the  habit,  while  the  war  was  on, 
or  else  appreciate  keenly  the  prospects  of 
a  bare  cupboard  next  Winter  unless  a 
generous  amount  of  garden  stuff  is  raised 
at  homo.  All  too  often,  though,  I  find 
these  women  laboring  with  tools  which 
are  too  heavy  for  them,  or  otherwise  un- 
suited  to  their  needs.  It  would  be  well 
if  they  would  get  acquainted  with  the 
useful  scuffle  hoe,  a  tool  which  market 
gardeners  know  the  merits  of,  but  which 
is  not  ofttn  found  in  home  gardens.  It 
is  a  simple  tool  with  a  long  handle,  and 
most  effective  for  eradicating  weeds  and 
Stirring  the  soil  during  the  Summer 
months.  The  average  woman  can  use  it 
much  more  readily  than  any  other  tool 
I  am  acquainted  with. 

K.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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Spinach  Goes  to  Seed 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  spinach  goes 
to  seed  when  only  half  grown,  after  which 
the  ‘leaves  cease  to-  grow  and  become 
tough?  It.  is  the  flat-leaf  variety,  and 
grown  in  the  garden  where  all  Other  veg¬ 
etables  do  well.  ^  M.B. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Spinach  is  a  cool  crop,  and  for  best 
success  requires  cool  weather  and  rapid 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  hot.  dry.  Summer 
days  come  it  rapidly  goes  to  seed.  The 
variety  we  use  for  Summer  is  the  New 
Zealand  spinach.  This  vegetable  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  common  spinach. 
It  will  stand  high  temperatures  and  grows 
continuously  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall,  forming  a  plant  A  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  with  main  branches  spreading  over 
the  ground  from  which  new  growth  ap¬ 
pears  continuously.  The  parts  used  for 
food  are  the  clusters  of  succulent  leaves 
formed  at  the  ends  of  the  growing  lat¬ 
erals.  Seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Spring  in  rows  3  ft.  apart 
and  the  plants  later  thinned  to  lft.  in  the 
row.  Harvesting  is  begun  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  after  the  plant  has  reached  some  size, 
and  is  continued  unt  il  late  Fall  T.  it.  t. 


Black  Rot  on  Grapes 

What  should  I  do  with  my  grapevines? 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  grapes 
which  grow  to  a  full  size  turn  brown  or 
a  darker  color  and  then  drop  off.  The 
vines  bear  very  plentifully,  then  fruit 
starts  to  discolor  at  the  stem  and  fall  off. 
Is  tiiere  any  remedy  for  preventing  this? 

Kings  Park,  N.  Y.  s.  L.  II. 

The  trouble  with  the  fruit  of  these 
vines  is  probably  due  to  the  black-rot 
fungus  which  is  annually  prevalent  in 
many  sections.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
vines  he  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
made  according  to  the  4-4-50  formula : 
that  is.  4  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol,  4  lbs.  of 
fresh  hydrated  lime  in  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  when  the  shoots  are  out  to  a  length 
of  eight  or  10  inches :  the  second  directly 
after  the  fruit  is  set.  and  a  third  appli¬ 
cation  two  or  three  weeks  later.  F.  E.  G. 

Potato  Flea  Beetle 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  use  on  to¬ 
mato  plants  when  you  first  set  them  out? 
There  are  small  flies  on  them,  making 
small  holes  all  over  the  leaves,  and  then 
they  die.  I  set  out  21  plants  May  30,  and 
I  have  lost  over  half  of  them. 

Centerdale,  R.  I.  MRS.  h.  a.  w. 

This  tiny  black  insect  attacks  a  great 
variety  of  garden  plants,  including  the 
tomato.  In  this  section  it.  is  most  com¬ 
mon  on  this  plant.  The  beetles  feed  on 
both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  eating  out  small,  round  holes. 
Badly  injured  leaves  first  turn  yellow, 
then  brown,  and  curl  up  and  die.  Many 
beetles  live  over  Winter  under  trash  and 
stones,  and  those  cause  damage  early 
in  the  season  to  the  transplanted  vege¬ 
tables.  As  these  beetles  die  later  in  the 
season,  most  injury  appears  in  May  and 
June.  The  pest  is  readily  kept  in  check 
by  using  an  application  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  being  sure  to  cover  both  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  entirely.  The  application 
should  be  repeated  weekly.  t.  h.t. 

Tree  Struck  by  Lightning 

I  have  a  white  oak  tree  about  50  ft. 
high.  12  ft.  to  tlie  lirst  limb,  and  6  ft. 
around  the  butt  at  the  ground.  This  tree 
has  been  struck  by  lightning  and  the 
bark  from  top  of  tree  to  the  ground  has 
been  riuped  off  for  ti  e  width  of  three  to 
five  inches.  Will  this  tree  die.  do  you 
think,  and  if  so,  is  the  tree  good  for  a 
saw  log?  What  should  the  tree  bring 
foiled  and  stripped  of  the  bark?  1  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  (lie  limbs  and  branches  cut 
for  cord  wood.  The  tree  does  not  seem 
to  bo  injured  in  any  way,  except  this 
narrow  strip  of  bark  being  ripped  oil. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.  L.  E.J. 

Trees  struck  by  lightning  generally 
recover,  unless  the  injury  is  so  deep  that 
it  admits  decay  to  *  the  heart  wood,  in 
which  event  the  death  of  the  tree  is  a 
matter  of  several  years.  If  the  injury 
is  superficial,  the  host  treatment  is  to 
paint  the  wound  with  some  thick,  dark* 


Jnly  IT,  1M0 

colored  paint.  If  it  is  deeper,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  tree  surgery  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  personal  inspection.  Unless 
there  is  a  sawmill  quite  near  you,  I  doubt 
if  it  will  pay  you  to  saw  the  log  into 
lumber.  The  best  use  will  bo  firewood,  if 
there  is  not  a  sawmill  near  by. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 


Black  Currants  Fail  to  Bear 

On  page  1100  W.  T.  M’.  says  that  his 
black  currant  bushes  are  four  years  old, 
are  strong  and  healthy,  with  plenty  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  an¬ 
swer,  T.  II.  T.  mentions  several  contribu¬ 
tory  factors,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  influence  the  productiveness  of  the 
black  currant,  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble,  which,  in 
the  present  instance,  can  be  nothing  less 
than  a  lack  of  pollen ization.  This  is 
amply  indicated  by  the  fact  that  blossoms 
appear  in  abundance.  But  failure  to  pol¬ 
len  i/.e  may  result  from  too  intense  shade. 
In  such  a  ease  a  change  in  the  environ- 
ment  as  will  result  in  more  sunlight  being 
admitted  is  the  remedy.  Or  it  may  result 
from  a  lack  of  pollinating  insects.  In 
this  case  the  moving  of  a  hive  of  bees  into 
close  proximity  to  the  hushes  would  have 
the  desired  effect.  And  in  either  case  ar¬ 
tificial  pollen  ization  by  gently  shaking  the 
bushes  while  in  full  blossom  might  be 
practiced.  But.  it  is  said  that  certain  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  black  currant  arc  self-ster¬ 
ile.  That  is,  they  do  not  respond  to 
pollen  from  their  own  variety.  In  this 
ease  the  remedy  is  to  set  a  few  bushes  of 
some  other  variety.  If  however,  the 
bushes  fail  to  blossom,  the  remedy  is  to 
give  them  a  vigorous  pruning  about  the 
time  that  the  leaves  attain  fheir  full  size, 
and  to  make  liberal  applications  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  c.  o.  ORMSBEE. 


Hollyhocks  from  Seed 

Is  there  any  necessity  to  inoculate 
ground  before  planting  hollyhocks?  We 
have  planted  them  several  times,  but 
never  could  get  a  start.  Will  you  advise 
when  to  sow  the  sped  and  how  to  prepare 
the  ground?  G.  c.  c. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

There  is  no  need  to  inoculate  the 
ground  for  hollyhocks.  The  great  trouble 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  the 
prevalence  of  a  very  serious  disease, 
anthracnose,  which  in  some  localities 
practically  prohibits  the  commercial 
growing  of  hollyhocks.  It  may  be  that 
you  obtained  plants  weakened  beyond  re¬ 
covery  by  infection.  It  is  very  easy  to 
grow  hollyhocks  from  seed.  The  seed 
may  he  sown  outdoors  in  June  or  July, 
and  germinates  quite  quickly,  in  five  to 
10  days.  Clay  loam,  well  drained,  but 
with  sufficient  surface  water,  will  induce 
a  robust  root  system.  Heaving  of  the 
plants  by  frost,  or  removal  of  soil  about 
the  plants  by  heavy  rains,  often  cause 
hollyhocks  to  die  out.  becoming  biennials, 
instead  of  perennial.  Ordinary  garden 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  all  the  seed  or 
plant  requires.  When  well  established, 


The  Useful  >S 'ruffle  Hoe 

healthy  hollyhocks  self-sow  persistently, 
and  keep  up  a  succession  of  robust  young 
plants.  When  seedlings  are  transplanted 
to  a  permanent  situation  they  should  be 
moved  in  early  Spring.  The  crown  of 
the  plant  should  be  a  little  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  roots  should 
he  placed  in  their  natural  position,  point¬ 
ing  downward.  If  planted  in  the  Fall 
they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  heaving. 
Hollyhock  seeds  may  be  sown  indoors  in 
March  or  earlier,  and  in  this  ■  case  the 
plants  will  often  flower  the  first  year, 
but  usually  they  are  shorter-lived  than 
when  sown  in  the  open  ground. 


Jack:  “Hello,  old  boy.  How  do  you 
feel?”  Fred:  “I  swallowed  a  dime.  Can 
you  see  any  change  in  me?” — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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1  ou  never  would  want  to  put  your  car 
through  such  punishment,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  you  could.  Power  plant  and  body  are 
cradled  upon  the  marvelous  Triplex  Springs, 
which  create  riding  qualities  undreamed  of  in  a 
hght  car.  They  lower  upkeep  costs.  They 
guarantee  Overland  Serviceability. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

*  • 


Stamina  is  the  power  to  suffer  blows 
without  succumbing.  The  Overland,  on  the 
new  Triplex  Springs,  has  lasting  strength  and 
staying  powers  because  it  has  in-built  stamina. 

A  Year's  Abuse  in  Seven  Days 

March  3,  1920,  a  stock  Overland  finished  a  test  run  of  seven  days 
and  nights  over  frozen  Indiana  country  roads.  It  traveled  5.452 
miles  in  168  hours  continuously.  Yet  under  this  ceaseless  pounding  it 
never  failed  or  faltered  and  finished  ready  to  run  the  gauntlet  again. 

Blazing  the  Trail  for  the  Army 

From  July  7  to  September  6,  1919,  three  stock  Overland  cars  blazed 
the  trail  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  in  their  famous  cross-conti¬ 
nent  drive.  These  cars  covered  almost  impassable  roads  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  i ti  all  altitudes.  I  hey  proved  again  the  marvelous 
stamina  of  the  Overland,  the  modern  light  car. 

42,104  Foot-Pounds  Blow  on  Springs 

Daily  at  the  last  annual  Stock  and  Horse  Show  at  Denver.  Colorado 
a  stock  Overland  leaped  eighteen  feet,  clearing  a  five- foot  hurdle. 
In  landing  it  sustained  a  blow  of  42.104  foot-pounds  on  its  spring 
system.  On  Triplex  Springs,  designed  to  ward  off  the  jolts  and  jars 
of  the  roughest  roads,  it  emerged  with  not  so  much  as  a  cracked 
shackle  bolt. 

Races  25,000  Miles  in  Pursuit  of  Speeders 

ine  Houston,  lexas,  police  use  an  Overland  dav  and  night  in  pur¬ 
suing  “speeders.”  Since  October,  1919,  the  car  has  covered  more 
than  25,000  miles,  much  ot  it  at  35  to  45  miles  an  hour.  And  in  that 
time  there  has  been  absolutely  no  expense  for  mechanical  upkeep. 
Because  this  car  has  never  failed  its  drivers,  six  more  Overhauls 
have  been  purchased  for  similar  arduous  work. 
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|  HOPE  FARM  NOTES  | 

When  you  go  back  to  <a  section  or  coxm- 
try  after  years  of  absence,  you  are  quite 
sure  to  look  for  evidences  of  money  and 
manhood  for  comparison.  Modern  civili¬ 
zation  writes  its  progress  in  two  general 
lines.  They  usually  lap  over  and  run 
together,  and  the  most  interesting  thing 
for  the  student  and  observer  to  see  how 
far  the  increase  of  money  has  dominated 
manhood,  or  how  far  manhood  has  been 
able  to  harness  and  drive  money.  I  lived 
in  the  Far  West  many  years  ago.  It  was 
at  that  time  a  country  rich  in  possibili¬ 
ties  and  mighty  poor  in  cash.  Most  or 
’many  farms  were  mortgaged,  and  conse¬ 
quently  poorly  worked.  They  were  large¬ 
ly  financed  by  money  sent  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  North  Atlantic  States — 
operated  through  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  and  loan  agents.  This  money 
came  in  large  part  from  farmers  or  fac¬ 
tory  workers*  or  estates  left  to  widows 
or  children.  Most  of  this  money  should 
have  been  kept  at  home  for  investment 
in  farm  prosperity,  good  roads  and  similar 
needed  things.  New  England  country  life 
suffered  through  the  shipment  of  this 
money,  and  Western  farmers  suffered 
through  the  'way  the  banks  and  brokers 
doled  it  out  to  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

1  I  saw  that  from  both  ends  of  the  dollar. 

I  saw  New  England  farms  grow  up  into 
huckleberry  bushes,  and  Yankee  boys  and 
girls  run  from  the  hills  because  father 
thought  his  dollar  was  safer  in  the  hands 
of  the  money-lender  than  in  the  lime  and 
drains,  good'  equipment,  and  good  roads 
on  his  own  farm.  For  years  the  Eastern 
banks  made  a  great  parade  each  Summer 
of  the  necessity  of  sending  money  out 
West  to  “move  the  crops.”  Now  the 
West  is  largely  able  to  finance  its  own 
crop  movement,  and  much  ojf  that  Eastern 
money  has  come  back  for  investment.  I 
eome times  think  that  about  the  only  way 
for  New  England  to  hold  her  own  in  in¬ 
dustry  is  for  her  to  invest  that  money 
in  farm  improvement,  and  thus  make  hei 
people  more  independent  in  their  food 
supply.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  change  ot 
the  Far  West  from  a  debtor  section  to 
one  of  self-support  has  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  busi¬ 
ness  Too  many  of  our  so-called  leaders 
in  the  East  fail  to  realize  how  money  and 
manhood  have  walked  am  in  arm  over 
the  Western  prairies.  Formerly  man  was 
the  slave  of  money,  and  it  has  left  a  gall- 
ing  memory.  What  comes  hard  for  so 
many  Eastern  people  to  believe  is  the 
fact  that  the  Western  “radicals  and  pro¬ 
gressives  intend  that  hereafter  money 
shall  no  longer  be  the  master,  but  the 
servant  or  partner  of  manhood. 

***** 

In  much  the  same  way  prosperity  is 
coming  to  the  South,  and  our  people  of 
the  North  and  East  must  realize  what  it 
means  to  have  what  was  formerly  a  debtor 
section  come  back  to  full  self-support  and 
a  surplus.  This  progress  of  money  and 
manhood,  and  the  relation  the  two  assume 
on  their  upward  journey,  is,  after  all,  the 
most  important  thing  for  Americans  to 
understand.  Of  course,  these’  things  were 
in  my  mind  when  we  went  back  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  after  37  years’  absence.  I  here 
could  be  no  question  about  the  growtn 
or  development  in  money.  The  rise  of 
cotton  from  nine  cents  to  40  cents  had 
provided  for  that,  and  the  development  of 
grass  and  live  stock  had  made  the  future 
sure!  As  for  manhood,  it  can  only  be 
brought  out  and  made  worth  while 
through  labor.  A  respect  for  honest  la¬ 
bor  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  money 
in  its  place,  and  prevent  its  eating  up 
manhood.  Tabor  is  the  only  power  that 
can  change  money  from  the  predatory 
beast  to  the  faithful  friend.  All  the  way 
down  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  I  was 
thinking  of  the  first  idea  of  Southern 
labor  I  got  37  years  before.  I  went 
South  in  a  roundabout  way,  because  that 
was  all  I  could  afford.  By  boat,  second 
class,  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
then  by  slow  train  through  Ceorgia  and 
Alabama  to  Southern  Mississippi  and  up 
the  State.  I  could  tell  some  strange  tales 
about  that  slow  and  weary  journey  At 
one  place  a  man  and  boy  sat  out  in  front 
’of  a  little  tumbledown  house,  just  simply 
j  loafing.  A  woman,  thin  and  worn,  but 
with  a  flash  of  industrial  fire  in  her, 
came  to  the  door  and  scolded  the  man 
because  he  would  not  do  some  work,  She 
gave  him  a  good  lecture,  but  all  he  did 
was  to  light  his  pipe  and  shrug  his  shoul¬ 
ders  He  was  an  old  soldier.  lie  fought 
for  his  section  and  fate,  having  decided 
against  him.  what  more  could  he  dor  ho 
the  woman  took  her  head  inside  the  door 
and  wearily  went  at  the  work  herself. 
After  she  had  retired  from  the  front  the 

bov  asked :  .  , 

“Say,  pa,  why  don’t  you  go  to  work, 

.like  ma  says?”  .  ,  „ 

1  “Son,  I  ain't  (;ot  no  time  to  ivork. 

There  have  been  times  in  my  life  when 
I  wished  that  I  could  meet  pointed  criti¬ 
cism  as  easily  as  that.  On  my  way  across 
Alabama  I  saw  six  men  digging  post  holes. 
One  black  man  was  digging  and  five  white 
men  stood  telling  him  how.  In  that  group 
I  think  there  were  two  majors,  two  colo¬ 
nels  and  one  judge.  The  black  man  stood 
resting  on  his  spade,  waiting  for  that 
board  of  five  directors  to  decide  how  the 
hole  was  to  be  dug.  Some  enterprises  are 
over-capitalized,  some  possibly  have  too 
much  labor  for  the  output — that  one  was 
certainly  over-directed. 

***** 

That  was  my  first  glimpse  at  the  indus¬ 


trial  section  of  the  South.  It  was  true  of 
a  certain  element,  but  not  true  of  all,  and 
must  not  be  held  up  as  typical  of  the 
Southern  people.  The  year  following 
that  the  Agricultural  College  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  graduated  its  first  full  class.  There 
was  a  great  gathering  of  white  people 
from  all  over  the  State — attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  a  college  which  undertook  to 
train  white  men  for  labor.  There  wrere 
many  who  came  to  scoff.  Perhaps  the 
chief  scoffer  was  a  man  of  one  of  the 
old  families  who  had  fought  through  the 
Civil  War,  and  took  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  his  property  hard.  He  told  me  that 
when  he  had  occasion  to  write  “nation” 
he  xised  the  smallest  “n”  he  could  make  ! 
This  man  said  it  was  folly  to  teach  agri¬ 
culture,  because  you  never  could  make  a 
science  out  of  it.  Food  production  was 
hard,  menial,  brutal  labor.  You  could 
not  mix  brain  and  brute  power  any  more 
than  you  could  mix  oil  and  water.  When 
I  suggested  that  you  com  make  oil  and 
water  mix  by  using  a  caustic  with  them, 
this  man  said  that  might  be  true,  but  there 
was  no  way  of  mixing  or  combining  the 
old  relations  of  master  and  slave.  At 
that  time  one  of  the  students  had  started 
a  barber  shop  at  the  college,  and  was 
saving  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  by 
shaving  his  fellow-students.  lie  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Mississippi  family,  and 
could  not  see  that  he  was  destroying  the 
pride  and  prejudice  of  a  tyrant  stronger 
than  Samson  as  he  shaved  the  hair  of  those 
students.  My  bitter  and  unreconstructed 
friend,  prowling  about  the  college  for 
things  to  criticize,  ran  upon  this  barber 
shop.  He  stood  and  watched  that  stu¬ 
dent  at  work,  asked  for  his  name  and 
family,  and  talked  with  him,  and  there 
suddenly  came  to  the  old  soldier  a  thought 
he  had  never  known  before.  There  was 
youth — a  new  generation  cutting  free 
from  old  traditions  and  dead  ways  of  life, 
just  as  his  grandfather  had  cut  loose 


from  the  old  life  in  Kentucky  50  years 
before,  and  came  to  make  a  new  home  and 
a  new  life  in  Mississippi.  The  old  man 
was  honest  if  he  was  prejudiced.  I  know 
that  he  turned  to  one  who  stood  near  him 
and  said  : 

“That  has  converted  me.  It  shaves 
away  the  last  hair  of  my  opposition.  For 
when  the  scion  of  an  old  Mississippi  fam¬ 
ily  is  willing  to  do  the  work  of  a  menial 
in  order  to  gain  an  education,  lie  puts  a 
glory  and  dignity  into  labor  which  I  did 
not  know  was  possible  !” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  have  really  done  their  best 
work  in  the  Southern  States.  Probably 
the  Northern  colleges  have  received  more 
advertising  and  been  more  in  the  public 
2ye,  but  the  influence  of  these  colleges  at 
the  South  in  giving  character  to  labor 
has  been  of  tremendous  value,  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  Mark  Twain  said,  in  his  humorous 
way,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Civil  Wal*.  His  ro¬ 
mances  were  freely  read  at  the  South, 
and  such  life  as  is  described  in  “Ivanhoe” 
was  but  an  exaggeration  of  much  of  the 
Southern  life  before  the  war. 

%  %  :Jc  $ 

As  we  rode  about  through  these  won¬ 
derful  Blue-grass  and  clover  pastures  in 
Northeast  Mississippi  1  fell  to  thinking 
what  would  have  been  the  history  of  this 
country  if  it  were  possible  to  maintain 
such  pastures  and  grow  such  crops  of  cow 
peas  and  velvet  beans  in  New  England. 
Suppose  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
had  three  extra  months  of  such  pasture  as 
we  waded  through  !  Why,  I  pulled  one 
plant  of  White  clover  which  measured 
26  inches  long,  and  was  tender  to  the  end  ! 
If  the  New  England  people  could  have 
had  such  grass  and  such  a  climate,  would 
they  now  he  the  richest  and  most  famous 
farmers  in  the  world,  or  would  they  be 
merely  sleeping  on  their  money — lazy 
from  a  surplus  of  fatness?  Suppose  in- 
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stead  of  “her  hard  granite,  which  guards 
its  potash  like  a  prisoner,  New  England 
were  underlaid  with  the  thick,  fat  layer 
of  limestone  which  stretches  down  into 
Mississippi !  Would  that  corner  of  the 
country  have  worked  off  into  manufac¬ 
turing,  or  would  it  be  famous  throughout 
the  world  as  a  farm  section?  Suppose 
this  limestone  section  of  Mississippi  had 
to  endure  the  New  England  or  the  North 
Dakota  climate  !  Would  her  people  be  the 
better  for  it?  Is  it  not  true  that  after 
all  necessity  is  the  determining  force  of 
life?  I  think  few  men  go  far  on  am¬ 
bition  alone.  They  are  seldom  led — they 
must  be  driven  if  they  are  to  climb  up 
the  heights.  It  has  always  been  my  be¬ 
lief  that  if  the  Pilgrims  had  not  been 
driven  out  of  their  course  and  forced  to 
settle  at  Plymouth,  history  would  have 
buried  them  in  two  generations.  They 
started  for  Delaware,  and  in  that  milder 
and  richer  country  I  think  they  would 
have  lost  their  energy  and  stubborn  de¬ 
termination  to  conquer.  Limestone  and 
legumes  are  wonderful  for  agriculture, 
but  somehow  we  are  usually  glad  that  our 
ancestors  were  obliged  to  struggle  with 
sand  and  granite  in  order  to  hand  a  fair 
sample  of  energy  along  to  us.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  small  satisfaction  for  a  poor  man, 
under  the  heel  of  necessity  to  think  that 
his  grandchildren  may  be  glad  he  had  to 
work. 

sjc  *  ifc  # 

We  must  remember  that  the  Southern 
people  have  for  years  been  driven  hard  by 
necessity.  Most  people  at  the  North  fail 
to  realize  just  what  that  necessity  really 
meant.  Many  young  men  at  the  close  of 
the  war  had  a  hard  labor  inheritance.  It 
was  necessary  to  work  through  that,  and 
also  to  realize  fully  what  the  State  really 
had  to  offer  them  beside  cotton  culture. 

I  was  a  “war  orphan”  at  the  North,  but 
I  can  easily  realize  that  the  Southern  war 
orphan  must  have  faced  a  harder  outlook. 
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Fo)  ty  years  ago  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee.  the  first 
president  of  the  Agricultural  College,  said 
he  wanted  to  found  an  institution  that 
would  “/end  its  students  to  Clod  and  lend 
Mississippi  to  prass.”  It  would  be  hard, 
in  these  days,  to  think  of  a  higher  ideal 
for  any  agricultural  college.  As  an  idea 
of  the  material  prosperity  which  has  come 
to  the  State,  the  following  will  illustrate: 
A  tew  days  after  I  reached  Starkville.  87 
years  ago,  I  saw  a  herd  of  cattle  being 
driven  through  town  for  shipment  to  New 
Orleans.  They  were  mostly  cows,  small 
and  runty,  with  big  heads  and  small  loins. 
They  were  typical  of  the  section,  and  the 
man  who  owned  them  said  they  brought 
about  $10.50  at  the  station.  All  they 
could  supply  to  the  world  was  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  tough  beef  and  some 
big  horns  and  hoofs !  That  was  the  old 
generation.  This  year  the  descendants 
of  such  old  cows — say  three-vear-old  heif¬ 
ers — were  selling  easily  at  $00  to  $100 
or  more,  depending  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Jersey  blood  which  they 
carry.  The  dominating  power  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  blood,  combined  with  the  vigor  and 
tough  quality  of  the  cane-brake  scrub,  has 
produced  what  may  safely  be  called  one 
of  the  most  practical  butter  cows  in  the 
world.  The  story  of  her  evolution  from 
such  heady  and  leggy  runts  as  I  saw  years 
ago  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  American  dairy  history.  I  shall  try  to 
tell  it  a  little  later.  I  think  it  carries  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us.  n.  w.  c. 


My  Method  of  Growing  Asparagus 

First  get  your  land  in  shape  the  year 
before,  os  free  from  quack  and  other 
weeds  as  possible.  In  early  Spring  plow 
well  and  deep,  and  keep  well  cultivated 
until  ready  to  set.  Then  mark  out  4  ft. 
and  plow  two  furrows  deep.  Have  plants 
one  year  old  ;  drop  12  in.  apart  and  put 
one  good  hoeful  of  dirt  on  each  plant. 
When  the  plants  are  up  so  you  can  see 
the  rows  nicely,  cultivate  with  care  and 
do  not  fill  the  ditch  too  fast.  Keep  well 
hoed  and  as  clean  as  possible  all  Summer. 
The  next  Spring  begin  early ;  cultivate 
thoroughly  and  often,  and  keep  it  up  all 
Summer. 

After  the  second  year,  early  in  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  get  a  horse  on.  and  after  one  or 
two  days  of  sunshine,  the  stalks  will  be 
dry  and  brittle,  especially  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Hitch  to  the  old-style  40-tooth  drag 
and  go  over  the  field  twice,  and  it  is  all 
broken  up ;  nothing  to  draw  off  or  burn  ; 
all  ready  now  to  plow  after  a  few  days. 
Leave  until  the  new  shoots  are  about 
ready  to  show  themselves ;  then  go  over 
again  with  a  plank  drag  crosswise  of  the 
furrows.  Now  leave  until  the  small  weeds 
begin  to  show  themselves.  Then  cultivate 
often,  to  keep  up  moisture.  At  the  last 
cutting,  plow  the  whole  surface  as  in  the 
Spring,  but  do  not  drag.  Cultivate  two 
or  three  times  before  the  plants  get  so 
large  they  will  break  down. 

I  now  leave  the  whole  mat  to  winter 
right  there,  to  mulch  to  catch  snow,  and 
to  furnish  a  good  lot  of  humus  and  de¬ 
posit  a  lot  of  the  same  elements  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  soil  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  does  not  require  as  much  fertil¬ 
izer  as  some  claim.  A  good  dressing  of 
barnyard  manure  once  in  a  while  is  good. 
Iu  regard  to  salt.  I  have  used  a  ton  to 
the  acre,  directly  on  the  rows,  to  kill 
ekiekweed  where  the  cultivation  and  hoe 
would  not  reach ;  no  damage  or  benefit  to 
the  asparagus,  but  it  did  kill  the  weeds. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  T.  J.  w.  pabkeb. 
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At  the  time  you  place  your  order  for  a  Fordsoxa 
Tractor  order  a  Little  Giant  belt  to  go  with  it. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  get  this  belt  as  it  is  to 
get  your  plow,  for  if  you  are  farming  efficiently,  if 
you  are  going  to  get  the  greatest  value  for  your 
investment  in  your  tractor,  belt  work  will  form  40%  . 
of  your  tractor’s  operations. 

It  is  highly  important  that  you  get  the  right  belt. ' 
The  belt  that  will  deliver  full  power  from  youc 
Fordson,  the  belt  that  has  been  especially  designed 
for  use  with  the  Fordson  tractor  is  the  Little  Giant 
Tractor  belt. 

The  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  is  a  stitched  canvas,' 
endless  belt  and  is  made  in  three  lengths — 50  ft.,  75 
ft.  and  100  ft.  It  grips  the  belt  pulley  in  a  way  that 
eliminates  slippage  and  loss  of  power  and  is  so  treated 
that  it  will  withstand  any  sort  of  weather  or  climatic 
conditions  and  the  exposure  that  a  belt  must  endure 
in  operating  farm  machinery.  Extra  stitching  on 
the  edges  practically  eliminates  all  the  effect  of 
edge  wear  and  its  special  design  makes  the  Little 
Giant  run  straight  and  true,  always. 

Get  a  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  from  your  Fordson 
dealer  at  the  time  you  buy  your  Fordson  tractor,  ot 
get  it  now  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

'  United  States  Rubber  Company 

Mechanical  Goods  Division 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  8s  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THOMAS  J.  NORTHWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y,  . 

HOOPER  MOTOR  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  * 
LIVINGSTON  MOTOR  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

For  oat e  by  alt  authorized  Fordoon  Dealer • 


Desirable  Peonies 

I  would  like  to  got  some  peonies  in  the 
Fall.  iWill  you  give  the  best  red.  pink 
and  white  varieties  for  fragrance  and  size 
of  bloom  ?  C.  H.  B. 

East  River,  Conu. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the 
very  best  peonies,  both  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den  and  for  commercial  use.  The  list 
might  be  lengthened  considerably,  but  it 
covers  the  season  with  the  different,  col¬ 
ors,  and  all  the  varieties  named  are  fine 
ones : 

Festiya  Maxima,  early,  white ;  Couv- 
onne  d’Or,  late,  creamy  white ;  Ava¬ 
lanche,  midseasou.  white.  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier,  early,  pale  pink :  Albert  Crousse, 
late,  light  pink ;  Marie  Crousse,  inidsea- 
sou,  light  pink ;  Graudiflora,  very  late, 
bght  pink.  Lamartiue,  early,  deep  pink  ; 
Ldulis  Superba.  early,  deep  pink :  Claire 
Dubois,  late,  deep  pink ;  La  Tulipe.  mid¬ 
seasou,  white  striped  crimson.  Adolph 
tvousseau,  early,  crimson ;  Felix  Crousse, 
midseasou,  red ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  late, 
red.  ’ 

•  *he  given  will  be  found  de¬ 

sirable,  and  if  only  three  peonies  were 
to  be  planted.  Festiva  Maxima.  Couronue 
o  Ur  and  Edulis  Superba  would  be  our 
otioico,  because  of  their  beauty  and  vigor. 
Juie  old-fashioned  double  form  of  Of- 
neinahs  Rubra,  while  not  as  large  as  most 
u:  the  later  varieties,  is  a  beautiful  rich 
«o.  and  very  early  in  bloom,  while  the 
nuge-leaved  peony  (I\  tenufolium)  has 
cry  graceful,  finely  cut  foliage.  Roth  of 
these  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  home 

though  not  advised  for 
commercial  flower  growing. 

superintendent  of  a  large  factory 
l  ist  r«°rti  ^  help.  One  morning,  as  a 
was  hr  st0PPed  old  tramp  who 

h.v.  Are  you  looking  for  a 
of  a  i  d  ibe  tramP-  "What  kind 

do  Lift-  tlu:  tramp  asked.  “Can  you 

swered^hiV'11*  51  shovel  ?”  “Yes.”  au- 
can  fWi  tramp,  rubbing  his  eves;  “I 
eau  fry  ham  ou  it.”— Boston  Globe. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

OC|T  1/I?¥|  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
OVJLWIjI/  *l'oul  the  mowu  vines,  wheat. 

oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years."  W.  P.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,"  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. Morrislovvn.Tenn. 


'WOOD  PIPE 


Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  one-half  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

IV rite  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  WYCKOFF  4  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Dry  Weather  Profits 


<  / 


m 
H 


“Hotter  than  blazes,  ground  scorching,  garden 
suffering  for  water,  cattle  huddling  in  scant  shade,  ponds 
and  creeks  bone  dry,  water  tanks  empty — and  no  wind ! 
What  then? 

Plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water  pumped  by  a 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  the  steady  stream  of  cool  water 
gush  from  the  pump — plenty  of  water  for  livestock,  garden 
and  family. 

Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  that  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine  has  turned  dry  weather  losses  into 
real  profits.  What  it  has  done  for  others,  it  will  do  for  you. 

Free  catalog  I7-A  is  worth  money  to  you.  Write  TODAY. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 


Fits 

Any 

Pump 


Established  1840 
72  Rows  St. 


Mfg. 

Builder »  of  Farm  Engine. 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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Buy  Paint - 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  Jf 'i  r*  17 TV>  Ro°f-  Sara 
tx  VjVjLL/  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference;  Liacolo  Tnul  Co.,  Jerjcy  City,  IV. JL 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Vwvivvvnvvvvwjvvvvs* 


Doe*  Ten ' ! 
Mens  Won! 


One  Man 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Los?  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumi 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  if 
cutter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mount 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarante 
80  Days  Trial.  Wnte  for  Fr«e  Book  and  Caahor  Easy  Term 
OTTAWAMFQ.COm  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  te 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  andsizes  for  all  purposes 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  JtW*.  N.  f 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  IIoiucn 

Established  tsso 

Fnblisbed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing-  Compnny,  833  West  SOtli  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8a  6d.,  or 
81.J  marks,  or  10Vj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order^  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upoR 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nse  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  high  time  that  all  of  us  paid  more  attention 
to  the  building  up  of  the  little  town  and  less  to 
making  the  overgrown  city  larger.  The  little  town 
is  home — or  should  be.  It.  needs  our  support,  and 
we  are  the  people  who  must  give  it  life  and  power 
if  it  is  to  have  either.  The  lug  city  cares  nothing 
for  us.  It  will  if  it  can  pull  our  dollars  away  and 
lure  our  boys  and  girls  into  its  whirlpool,  but  that 
is  the  only  use  it  has  for  us.  The  little  town  needs 
us  and  we  need  it.  Hall’s  Corners  may  not  make  as 
large  a  dent  on  the  map  as  New  York,  but  it  really 
means  more  to  us,  and  we  ought  to  help  make  it 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Why  not  get  over  the 
idea  that  the  bright  future  of  America  lies  in  the 
great  cities?  It  does  not.  The  future  which  lies  in 
the  cities  is  shopworn,  smoked,  dirty  and  unclean. 
The  time  future  lies  in  the  country  and  in  the  little 
towns.  Back  them  up  and  make  them  grow. 

* 

HERE  is  the  way  they  estimated  the  attendance 
at  a  farmers’  meeting  in  Delaware: 

"It  was  impossible  to  count  the  croud,  but  then 
destroyed  150  gallons  of  ice  cream!" 

As  they  usually  ladle  it  out  a  gallon  of  ice  cream 
makes  about  20  plates,  or  nearly  30  “cones.”  But 
that  ice  cream  was  not  “destroyed,”  or  if  it  was,  its 
destruction  created  a  demand  for  dairy  products  and 
greater  satisfaction  with  farm  life. 

.  * 

Will  you  print  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  warnings  against 
feeding  millet  hay  to  horses?  Clover  and  Timothy  hay 
will  be  scarce  in  this  country,  and  a  great  deal  of  millet 
will  be  planted.  There  are  some  farmers  who  insist 
that  millet  hay  is  good  for  horses.  They  will  not  take 
advice  from  friends,  but  might  believe  if  they  read  it  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  o.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

ET  us  hope  they  will  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
true  friend  and  take  its  advice.  Millet  hay  is  a 
good  feed  for  cattle,  but  should  not  be  fed  to  horses. 
There  are  many  cases  on  record  where  horses  have 
been  injured  or  killed  by  feeding  dry  millet.  There 
is  something  about  this  hay  which  affects  the  joints 
and  kidneys  injuriously.  The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  millet  seeds  are  well  formed.  Some  farmers  may 
say  they  have  fed  millet  without  injury,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  exception.  Our' advice  is  not  to  feed 
it.  Another  danger  is  in  feeding  Crimson  clover  hay 
to  horses  when  the  heads  are  ripe  and  hard.  These 
ripe  heads  form  little  spines  or  hooks  which  are  likely 
to  horses  when  the  heads  are  ripe  and  hard.  Those 
Man}'  animals  have  been  killed  by  these  stomach 
ballsw  When  the  clover  is  cut  early  there  is  less  dan¬ 
ger,  but  over-ripe  hay  from  Crimson  clover  may 
cause  great  damage  to  horses,  though  safe  enough 
for  cattle. 

* 

THE  close  of  the  war  in  Germany  found  a  pes¬ 
tiferous  class  of  people  known  as  liamsterers. 
They  go  about  through  the  country  with  bags  or 
baskets  trying  to  obtain  food  from  farmers.  They 
buy  when  they  are  obliged  to  or  steal  when  they  can. 
At  the  end  of  the  week’s  work  on  Saturday  they  take 
the  road  and  spend  Sunday  trudging  through  the 
country  districts  seeking  for  food.  They  claim  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  past  the  middleman  and  deal 
direct  with  farmers.  There  are  so  many  of  them 
around  the  big  cities  that  farmers  often  And  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  send  any  goods  to  market.  Everything 
is  sold  at  the  door;  but  the  hamsterer  becomes  a 
pest  and  a  nuisance  after  a  few  weeks.  In  America, 
near  our  towns  and  cities,  there  has  been  developed 
a  worse  nuisance  in  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  men 
and  women  who  literally  prey  upon  farmers.  They 
come  in  cars,  and  whenever  possible  strip  trees  of 
fruit  and  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  are  off  before 
they  can  be  caught.  Earlier  in  the  season  they 
break  off  great  branches  of  bloom  from  peach  or 
pherry  or  apple.  As  fruit  ripens  they  make  a  dash 
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for  the  cherry  trees  and  break  or  saw  off  great  limbs. 
There  is  no  way  of  catching  them,  except,  by  keeping 
guards  constantly  along  the  road,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  busy  season  this  cannot  be  done.  They  have 
been  known  to  dig  potatoes  out  of  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens.  take  eggs  from  henhouses,  strip  flowers  and 
ride  off  with  any  plunder  they  can  find.  They  are 
not  ordinary  thieves,  but  look  like  well-dressed  and 
intelligent  people  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  property 
rights,  so  far  as  farmers  are  concerned.  Some  of 
them  frankly  say  that  farmers  have  robbed  them  by 
forcing  food  to  the  present  high  price,  and.  there¬ 
fore.  they  are  justified  in  taking  a  share!  When 
asked  how  they  know  farmers  are  such  profiteers, 
they  say  the  papers  tell  them  so  in  print!  It.  is  thus 
partly  the  result  of  the  mean  and  wicked  campaign 
which  most  of  the  daily  papers  have  been  conducting 
in  the  interests  of  the  real  profiteers.  As  for  a 
remedy,  this  seems  to  be  a  case  where  tee  have  got 
to  do  it  ourselves.  We  cannot  get  police  protection 
for  every  farm.  Each  neighborhood  must  combine, 
catch  a  few  of  these  well-dressed  thieves  and  give 
them  just  what  is  due  them.  A  few  tires  blown  off 
and  a  few  of  these  high-toned  thieves  rolled  in  the 
dust,  and  then  the  dust  shaken  out  of  their  jackets 
will  prove  the  most  effective  remedy. 

* 

THE  value  of  the  cover  or  catch  crop  is  so  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  that  it.  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
argue  for  it.  Yet  next  Fall  we  shall  see  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  land  slowly  but  surely  giving  up 
the  nitrates  which  the  farmer  has  toiled  and  paid 
for.  Next  year  we  shall  see  these  acres  shorn  of 
half  their  productive  power  through  a  lack  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  It  seems  hard  to  see  a  farmer  pay  out 
money  for  fertilizer  or  manure  and  then  lose  part 
of  it  through  the  drainage  water.  Yet  that,  is  just 
what  he  does  when  he  lets  the  corn  or  potato  field 
go  bare  through  the  Fall,  after  the  crop  has  been 
harvested.  Probably  the  greatest  loss  of  all  is  the 
corn  crop.  Most  of  us,  if  possible,  plow  a  sod  and 
use  manure  for  this  crop.  That  means  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  organic  matter  which  does  not  become  fully 
available  until  late  Summer.  After  the  corn  crop 
is  cut  this  organic  matter  goes  on  changing  other 
forms  "of  nitrogen  into  nitrates — the  most  valuable 
and  also  the  most  elusive  of  all  plant  food.  The 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  once  made  available  will 
remain  in  the  soil  through  chemical  changes,  but  the 
available  nitrates  do  not  become  fixed  unless  there 
are  living  plants  to  absorb  and  hold  them.  Unless 
such  a  living  crop  follows  the  corn,  these  nitrates 
will  be  washed  out  of  (he  soil  and  lost.  Thus  the 
catch  or  cover  crop  is  a  plant  policeman,  not  only 
arresting  the  vagrant  nitrates,  but,  in  the  case  of 
legumes,  adding  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen.  The 
cover  crop  can  be  seeded  right  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation,  and  that  is  all  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  it  may  be  pastured  or  cut  for  fodder  or  plowed 
under  for  green  manure.  To  us  the  whole  thing  is 
so  simple  and  the  results  are  so  sure  that  we  cannot 
understand  how  there  can  he  any  reasonable  argument 
against  the  method.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  great  loss  of 
nitrates  from  drainage  and  washing.  A  mixture  of 
seeds  is  best  for  the  cover  crop,  and  on  most  farms 
rye  is  the  backbone.  We  should  used  with  rye  Crim¬ 
son  or  Alsike  clover,  vetch,  and  rape  or  turnips. 
The  latitude,  locality,  soil  or  season  will  decide  the 
mixture,  but  there  should  be  some  cover  crop,  even 
though  it  be  rye  alone. 

* 

THE  rural  school  conferences  now  being  held  in 
New  York  State  are  hopeful  and  encouraging. 
It  seems  evident  that  those  who  are  engineering 
them  want  to  know  what  country  people  desire.  In 
former  years  the  plan  seemed  to  be  to  work  out  a 
program  and  put  it  through  without  much  consider¬ 
ation.  The  mighty  campaign  which  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  put  over  to  repeal  the  school  law  was  a  great 
educator,  in  that  it  proved  that  reform  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  rural  schools  must  come  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  country  people — not  in  spite  of  them.  No 
one  can  be  better  qualified  to  decide  what  the  rural 
school  should  be  than  the  parents  who  provide  the 
pupils.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  parents 
are  old  school  teachers.  The  rural  conferences  are 
bringing  out  good  numbers  of  farmers,  and  they 
express  themselves  freely.  We  think  the  result  will 
be  an  agreement  for  a  practical  school  reform. 

* 

BOTH  the  great  political  parties  have  now  held 
their  conventions  and  nominated  their  candi¬ 
dates.  We  have  felt  that  in  many  ways  this  period 
of  history  is  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  which 
this  Republic  has  ever  faced.  The  Great  War  has 
left  us  with  a  public  debt  of  nearly  $25,000,000,000, 
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or  about  $225  for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  It 
has  also  left  us  a  legacy  of  extravagance,  high  liv¬ 
ing  cost,  discontent,  class  hatreds  and  many  selfish 
ambitions.  At  such  a  time  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
great  political  parties  might,  if  ever,  rise  above 
petty  politics  and  a  struggle  for  advantage  with 
statesmanship  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  For 
some  years  many  earnest  men  have  struggled  to 
introduce  progressive  ideas  and  cleaner  politics  into 
public-  life.  A  newer  generation  has  come  with 
higher  ideals  of  public  service.  Many  of  us  felt 
that  all  this  must  react  upon  the  political  parties 
and  put  their  control  into  the  hands  of  the  cleaner, 
progressive  elements.  Now  that  the  nominations  ’ 
have  been  made,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  man  with 
truly  progressive  views  who  feels  that  this  has  come 
to  pass.  Both  nominations  were  clearly  dictated  by 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  elements  of  the  party. 
Both  are  clearly  reactionary.  No  progressive  who 
sees  hope  in  the  growth  of  political  independence 
can  arouse  any  enthusiasm  over  either  ticket.  That 
is  the  general  feeling  among  the  men  who  in  past 
years  have  given  life  and  growth  to  politics.  They 
are  not  talking  yet:  they  are  waiting  to  see  how  the 
candidates  and  the  issues  take  shape;  but  without 
question  the  disappointment  is  keen.  We  now  know 
that  the  political  bosses  in  New  York  will,  if  they 
can.  work  the  same  trick  in  regard  to  State  offices. 
They  plan  to  have  small,  hand-picked  gatherings  to 
“suggest”  candidates,  and  the  names  thus  selected 
will  be  rushed  through  the  primary,  if  possible. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  upset  (his  scheme,  and  that 
is  offered  through  our  referendum  vote.  A  great 
popular  vote  given  in  that  way  will  either  compel 
the  politicians  to  give  us  a  superior  candidate,  or 
enable  us  to  defeat  any  machine  candidate  in  the 
primary.  Tt  is  the  most  hopeful  experiment  -yet  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  politics  of  New  York.  Let  ns  hear 
from ■  you  and  your  family  at  once — with  the  ballot 
printed  on  page  1231. 

. 

WHEN  the  pioneers  first  moved  into  the  Central 
West  they  thought  the  land  was  so  rich  that 
it  never  would  need  manure  or  fertilizers.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  t  ickle  it  with  a  plow  and  harrow  and 
see  it  laugh  with  the  harvest.  As  the  years  went 
by  they  have  been  forced  to  change  their  opinion. 
Now  they  must  not  only  tickle  the  soil,  but  tackle  it 
as  well.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  That  Western 
soil  was  never  particularly  strong  in  phosphorus. 
Its  chief  crops  have  been  grain  and  live  stock — 
both  carrying  large  quantities  of  phosphorus  away 
from  the  soil  and  not  bringing  any  back.  In  1.000 
lbs.  of  live  steer  there  are  something  less  than-  19 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  20  lbs.  of  lime.  In  a 
ton  of  wheat  there  are  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Keep  up  the  drain  of  these  products  for  60  years 
or  more  and  there  can  he  only  one  result.  The  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus  in  the  soil  will  be  used  up  or 
greatly  reduced.  In  that  case  even  though  extra 
supplies  of  clover  or  manure  were  used,  the  crop 
will  be  measured  by  the  available  phosphorus.  This 
condition  has  now  come  in  many  parts  of  the  Central 
West.  Lime  and  phosphorus  must  be  used  if  crop 
production  is  to  be  kept  up.  The  lime  is  needed  to 
help  fit  the  soil,  and  the  phosphorus  must  be  used 
as  direct  plant  food.  When  the  use  of  phosphates 
was  first  suggested  for  the  West,  many  farmers  said 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  use  them.  Necessity  may 
soon  dignify  a  disgrace,  and  phosphates  are  now 
necessary. 


Brevities 

M  ho  is  your  choice  for  Governor  of  New  York f 

They  who  hunt  for  the  good  in  others  will  find  it. 

The  tractor  is  of  little  value  unless  you  harness  it 
with  horse  sense. 

Probably  the  bravest  man  is  the  coward  who  makes 
himself  face  the  danger. 

Is  old-fashioned  character  a  back  number  in  this  new- 
fashioned  age? 

The  League  of  Neighbors  is  the  foundation  of  co¬ 
operative  work. 

Extremes  meet.  People  come  to  our  farm  and  6ee 
the  water  puddles  and  the  washed  hillsides  and  say 
that  at  home  they  have  a  drought  which  has  cut  the 
hay  crop. 

With  potatoes  promising  the  price  and  costing  what 
they  do  to  produce  we  must  keep  them  growing  as  long 
as  possible.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  season  for  using 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Not  long  ago  it  was- stated  that  there  are  but  few 
sugar  maple  trees  in  New  Jersey.  Jerseymen  come  in 
companies  to  refute  that  statement.  There  are  single 
counties  with  more  than  10,000  trees.  The  sugar  maple 
is  used  in  great  numbers  for  shade  trees,  and  is  very 
satisfactory.  There  may  be  no  large  groves  in  the 
State,  but  there  are  plenty  of  sugar  trees. 
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Who  is  your  Candidate  for  Governor? 


Who  is  your  man  for  Governor  of  New  York 
State?  The  ballots  are  now  coming  in.  So  far  the 
votes  are  well  distributed  over  the  list.  The  senti¬ 
ment  is  almost  universal  for  a  State  meeting  of 
farmers  to  formulate  farm  needs  and  policies  and 
to  suggest  a  candidate  acceptable  to  farmers.  Here  is 

THE  BALLOT 

j— I  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Tompkins 
I  Frank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara 
0  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 
0  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome 
0  Samuel  Fraser.  Livingston 
0  Elon  II.  Hooker,  Monroe 
i  p  Wesley  O.  Howard,  Rensselaer 
pp  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson 
pp  Nathan  L.  Miller.  Onondaga 
pp  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York 
rp  John  Lord  O'Brian,  Erie 
0  William  Church  Osborne,  l’utnam 
0  Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome 
0  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany 
0  Alfred  E.  Smith.  New  York 
0  Silas  L.  Strivings,  Wyoming 
0  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Oswego 
0  William  Boyce  Thompson.  Westchester 
0  George  F.  Thompson,  Orleans 
0  Eugene  M.  Travis,  Kings 
0  George  F.  Warren,  Tompkins 

n - . 

If  your  choice  is  net  in  the  list  write  it  on  this  line 

REFERENDUM 


cans  had  a  large  majority.  The  League  did  not 
attempt  to  start  any  new  party,  but  it  went  into  the 
Republican  primary  to  nominate  its  candidates.  Six 
years  ago  it  succeeded,  on  this  plan,  in  nominating 
and  electing  a  large  majority  in  the  Legislature. 
Two  years  later,  following  the  same  plan,  it  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  its  candidate  for  Governor  by  a 
good  majority.  In  North  Dakota  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  suggested  by  the  Legislature,  and 
then  submitted  to  popular  vote.  The  Legislature, 
controlled  by  the  League,  prepared  10  amendments 
which  would  carry  out  its  programme.  These  were 
voted  on  by  the  people,  and  passed  by  majorities 
varying  from  12,040  to  23.S32  in  a  total  vote  of  about 
SO.OOO.  The  right  to  enforce  the  amendments  was 
carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
that  tribunal  declined  to  interfere.  There  has  just 
been  another  primary  for  nominating  candidates,  and 
the  League  entered  the  Republican  primary  as  usual. 
It  supported  the  present  Governor  (Frazier)  for 
another  term.  lie  won  the  primary,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  elected.  The  League  also  seems  to  have 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
our  old  friend  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College.  Dr.  Ladd  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  who  ever  represented  agricul¬ 
ture  in  any  capacity.  He  has  shown  what  a  trained 
scientist  can  do  in  proving  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  the  farmer  is  the  victim  of  economic 
wrongs,  and  that  farmers  themselves  must  make 
these  wrongs  right.  No  one  can  deny  after  this 
showing  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  North 
Dakota  endorse  the  principles  of  the  League.  They 
have  now  come  squarely  before  the  people  four  dif¬ 
ferent  times — out  in  the  open — facing  a  popular 
vote,  and  have  won  every  time,  not  by  fraud  or  wire¬ 
pulling,  but  in  open  and  popular  elections  and  by 
means  of  orderly  and  constitutional  methods.  The 
politicians  may  not  agree  with  the  League,  and  may 
perhaps  honestly  consider  its  program  radical,  but 
they  must  now  admit  that  it  represents  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 


Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a  State  meeting 
of  farmers  to  formulate  farm  needs  and  policies  and 
to  suggest  candidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to 

fanners? 

□  YES  □  NO 

This  list  contains  all  the  names  suggested,  with 
one  exception,  which  is  omitted  on  account  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference. 

There  are  no  restrictions  or  limitations  on  this 
vote.  If  yo"r  choice  does  not  appear  on  the  list, 
write  the  name  of  your  choice  on  the  blank  line. 
Some  of  the  names  in  the  above  list  have  discussed 
“Farm  Problems”  in  recent  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Others  have  written  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  a  candidate,  and  some  have 
made  no  reply. 

Put  an  X  in  the  square  before  the  name  of  your 
choice  and  mail  it  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  IS  YOUR  CHOICE? 

Without  regard  to  party,  who  is  the  man  to 
encourage  the  production  of  a  full  supply  of  food? 
Who  will  provide  for  the  sale  of  farm  products  on 
an  open  market  under  the  free  play  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand?  This  is  the  problem  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  people  of  New  York  State,  including  both 
producers  on  the  farms,  and  consumers  in  the  city, 
if  the  city  is  to  have  plenty  of  food,  the  farms 
must  be  worked  at  a  profit.  If  the  farmers  are  to 
have  a  steady  market,  prices  to  consumers  must  be 
within  their  ability  to  pay.  The  profits  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  extravagance  and  waste  of  distribution 
must  be  eliminated.  Who  is  the  man  with  vision 
and  ability  and  courage  to  do  it?  If  farmers  agree 
on  the  man,  they  can  probably  force  his  nomination. 
If  any  party  refused  to  recognize  this  need,  what 
right  would  it  have  to  farm  votes? 

For  convenience  in  clipping  the  ballot  is  repeated 
in  the  last  column  of  page  1231.  Mark  it  and  send 
in  your  vote.  Do  not  forget  to  vote  the  referendum. 


Another  Victory  for  the  Non-Partisan 

League 

l  he  newspapers  say  very  little  about  it,  but  it  is 
<  lc.tr  that  the  Non-Partisan  League  has  won  another 
victory  hi  North  Dakota.  In  that  State  the  Republi¬ 


Going  After  a  Sugar  Supply 

Farmers  and  consumers  in  the  Hudson  Valley  have 
organized  to  make  a  campaign  for  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  As  part  of  that  campaign  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  was  sent  last  week  to  President  Woodrow 
Wilson : 

The  housewives  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  appeal¬ 
ing  for  sugar  to  enable  them  to  preserve  their  usual 
complement  of  fruits  for  the  season. 

The  Allied  Fruit  Industry  of  the  State  has  also 
appealed  to  you  for  such  rationing  or  divisioning  of 
the  present  supply  as  the  importance  of  their  work 
merits  and  demands. 

The  demands  of  the  ennners  have  been  met  in  a 
liberal  supply  and  at  a  reduced  price  through  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  well.  This  supply  of 
sugar  to  eauners  will  take  care  of  a  large  volume  of 
commercial  fruit.  There  is  a  still  larger  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  will  go  to  waste  unless  the  housewives  are 
able  to  secure  a  prompt  and  fairly  liberal  supply  of 
sugar  for  preserving,  and  at  a  price  to  make  the 
housewives’  work  economically  possible.  This  home 
supply  is  of  greater  economy  to  the  people  of  the 
country  than  the  commercial  products.  It  saves  waste, 
conserves  labor,  and  keeps  the  profit  in  the  hands  of  the 
producer  and  consumer. 

We  feel  that  you  have  an  interest  in  the  needs  of 
the  housewives  of  the  country.  May  we  ask  you  to 
utilize  the  functions  of  your  great  office  to  see  that  the 
housewives  have  a  full  supply  of  sugar  for  their  can¬ 
ning  needs  for.  the  season  now  upon  us,  and  to  formulate 
some  effective  policy  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
present  deplorable  condition  in  the  sugar  supply  for 
the  future? 

John  J.  Dillon, 

Mark  W.  DuBois, 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Welz  miller. 


Agriculture  in  Political  Platforms 

On  page  1139  we  printed  the  agricultural  “plank” 
in  the  Republican  platform.  Here  follows  what  the 
Democrats  have  to  say  in  their  efforts  to  outbid  the 
Republicans.  We  expect  to  discuss  these  “planks” 
during  the  campaign: 

To  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  the 
Democratic  party  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make 
promises.  It  already  is  rich  in  its  record  of  things 
actually  accomplished.  For  nearly  half  a  century  of 
Republican  rule  not  a  sentence  was  written  into  the 
Federal  statutes  affording  one  dollar  of  bank  credits  to 
the  farming  interests  of  America.  In  the  first  term 
of  this  Democratic  Administration  the  National  Bank 
act  was  so  altered  as  to  authorize  loans  of  five  years’ 
maturity  on  improved  farm  lauds.  latter  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  farm  loan  banks  from  which  the  bor¬ 
rowing  already  exceeds  $300.(XM>.000,  and  under  which 
the  interest  rate  to  farmers  has  beeu  so  materially 
reduced  as  to  drive  out  of  business  the  farm-loan  sharks 


who  formerly  subsisted  by  extortion  upon  the  great 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Thus  it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  Democratic  President  which  enabled  the 
farmers  of  America  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  credit 


upon  reasonable  terms  and  insured  their  opportunity 
for  the  future  development  of  the  nation’s  agricul¬ 
tural  resources.  Tied  np  in  Supreme  Court  proceedings, 
in  a  suit  by  hostile  interests,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system,  originally  opposed  by  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  appealed  in  vain  to  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress  for  adequate  financial  assistance  to  tide 
over  the  interim  between  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  the  current  year,  awaiting  a  final  decision  of  the 
highest  court  on  the  validity  of  the  contested  act.  We 
pledge  prompt  and  consistent  support  of  sound  and 
effective  measures  to  sustain,  amplify  and  perfect  the 
rural  credits  statutes,  and  thus  to  check  and  reduce  the 
growth  and  course  of  farm  tenancy. 

Not  only  did  the  Democratic  party  put  into  effect 
a  great  farm  loan  system  of  land  mortgage  banks,  but 
it  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension  Act, 
carrying  to  every  farmer  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  medium  of  trained  experts  and  by 
demonstration  farms,  the  practical  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department  in  all  things 
relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  animal  life; 
it  established  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  Bureau  of 
Farm  Management,  and  passed  the  Cotton  Futures  Act, 
the  Grain  Grades  Bill,  the  Co-operative  Farm  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  and  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act. 

The  Democratic  party  has  vastly  improved  the  rural 
mail  system  and  has  built  up  the  parcel  post  system 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  activities  and  its 
practical  service  indispensable  to  the  farming  commu¬ 
nity.  It  was  this  wise  encouragement  and  this  effective 
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I  nited  States  that  enabled  this  great  interest  to  render 
such  essential  service  in  feeding  the  armies  of  America 
and  the  allied  nations  of  the  war  and  succoring  starving 
populations  since  armistice  day. 

Meanwhile  the  Republican  leaders  at  Washington 
have  failed  utterly  to  propose  one  single  measure  to 
make  rural  life  more  tolerable.  They  have  signalized 
tiunr  lo  months  of  congressional  power  bv  nr<dn°- 
schemes  which  would  strip  the  farms  of  labor;  by 
assailing  the  principles  of  the  farm  loan  system  anil 
seeking  to  impair  its  efficiency  ;  by  covertly  attempting 
to  destroy  the  groat  nitrogen  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals” 
upon  which  the  Government  has  expended  $70.000  000 
to  supply  American  farmers  with  fertilizers  at  reason¬ 
able  cost  ;  by  ruthlessly  crippling  nearly  every  branch 
ot  agricultural  endeavor,  literally  crippling  the  produc- 
tive  mediums  through  which  the  people  must  be  fed 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  confirm  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  producers  of  the  nation  the  right  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  the  right  of  co-operative  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  products  of  the  workshops  and  the  farm 
and  such  legislation  as  will  facilitate  the  exportation  of 
our  farm  products. 

We  favor  comprehensive  studies  of  farm  production 
costs  and  the  uncensored  publication  of  facts  found  in 
such  studies. 


Inspection  of  Dairy  Cows 

Besides  the  short  weight  and  test  for  milk  referred 
to  in  a  recent  article  in  The  R„  N.-Y..  there  is  another 
way  farmers  are  pinched.  We  are  obliged  to  have  an 
inspection  before  we  can  sell  milk.  They  send  a 
veterinarian  for  the  inspection.  He  goes  into  the  barn 
or  field,  looks  at  the  cows,  gives  you  a  certificate — and 
charges  you  two  dollars.  It  is  a  perfunctory  compliance 
ivith  the  regulations,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
does  no  good  except  to.  find  jobs  for  men  who  produce 
nothing,  and  consequently  are  fed  and  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  generally,  and  in  this  case  at  the 
expense  of  the  dairyman  particularly.  Give  us  some 
publicity  on  this  abuse.  E.  y.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  city  board  of  health  requires  an  annual  in¬ 
spection.  Formerly  it  sent  its  own  agents  to  make 
the  inspection,  but  these  city  young  men  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  producing  milk,  and  made  themselves 
ridiculous  as  well  as  unpopular  by  their  senseless 
and  empiric  methods.  The  dealers  then  assumed 
the  work  of  inspection  with  the  consent  of  the  city 
authorities.  The  dealers  have  pointed  to  this  work 
as  one  of  the  big  items  of  their  expense.  Heretofore 
there  has  not  been  a  fee  charged  generally  for  it. 

Neither  the  city  nor  the  dealers  should  make  the 
inspection.  It  is  the  business  of  farmers  to  make 
and  sell  milk,  and  this  implies  that  the  milk  should 
be  of  good  quality.  It  is  the  farmers’  own  business 
and  their  own  privilege  to  do  this.  They  do  it  any¬ 
way,  but  the  dealers,  because  of  this  formal  inspec¬ 
tion,  claim  all  the  credit  for  clean  milk.  This  is 
their  main  argument  for  the  high  prices  charged  for 
distribution.  They  tell  the  consumer  that  her  babies 
would  have  dirty  milk  if  it  were  not  for  their  watch¬ 
ful  care.  We  had  an  understanding  once  with  the 
board  of  health  to  leave  the  inspection  to  the  local 
branches  of  the  League,  where  it  belongs,  but  the 
plan  was  later  abandoned.  The  farmer  is  more 
interested  in  making  a  salable  product  than  anyone 
else.  He  has  to  do  it  in  any  event,  and  the  credit  of 
it  and  the  profit  for  it  should  he  his. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Travelers 

We  were  old  to  be  traveling  out  of  our 
hills, 

My  husband  and  me; 

But  sixty-odd  years  sometimes  hungers 
for  thrills, 

Don’t  you  see? 

He  was  wild  as  the  boy  to  be  off :  so  we 
went. 

Land !  the  sights  that  we  saw  and  the 
-  money  we  spent. 

Oh.  the  window-eyed  walls  like  the  face  of 
remorse 

Lifted  up  to  the  sky ; 

My  throat  tightened  up  for  the  sight  of  a 
horse 
Going  by. 

But  one  thing  was  like  the  old  village  the 
same : 

The  faces  we  met  as  we  went  and  we 
came. 

There  were  little  white  girls  that  I  wanted 
to  kiss; 

And  I  wanted  to  warn ; 

There  were  women  who  never  learned 
love  they  must  miss 
For  their  scorn ; 

And  boys  God  had  made  to  be  men  who 
were  not, 

Because  of  the  duty  that  someone  forgot. 

I  guess  I’m  old-fasliioued :  I  didn’t  care 
much 

For  the  music  and  art. 

With  the  pain  of  those  sad  eyes  and  faces 
and  such 
In  my  heart — 

But  I’m  glad  we  went  gadding  away 
from  our  hearth ; 

It’s  taught  me  I  have  neighbors  all  over 
the  earth. 

— Gertrude  WEST,  in  Youths  com¬ 
panion. 

Remember  that  rats  are  the  chief  car¬ 
riers  of  bubonic  plague  infection,  and  that 
this  terrible  disease  is  reported  from  more 
than  one  Southern  city.  Another  carrier 
of  this  plague  is  the  flea.  There  is  no 
reason  why  rats,  mice  or  other  vermin 
should  be  permitted  to  increase  in  dwell¬ 
ings,  farm  buildings  or  other  structures, 
and  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
be  destroyed.  To  carry  on  a  persistent 
warfare  against  such  vermin  is  always 
an  economic  measure,  and  it  now  becomes 
a  patriotic  duty.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  destroy  all  vermin,  and  to  keep 
the  farm  free  from  such  intruders.  If 
every  farm  household  kept  track  of  the 
loss  and  spoilage  caused  by  mice  alone 
during  a  single  year,  they  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  costly  guests.  We  do  not  fear 
the  spread  of  plague  in  this  country,  but 
rats  are  wanderers  and  vagrants,  and  an 
infected  animal  may  go  far.  A  regular 
campaign  of  rat  destruction  will  be  a 
saving  in  health,  money  and  anxiety. 

❖ 

When  making  syrup  for  canning,  sift 
the  sugar  into  boiling  water  just  as  you 
would  .sift  in  a  fine-graiued  cereal.  This 
prevents  scum  forming,  and  is  a  saving 
of  .sugar.  A  standard  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  syrup  calls  for  three  measures  of 
sugar  and  two  measures  of  water.  For 
a  thin  syrup  this  is  boiled  one  minute ; 
for  medium  thin  syrup,  boil  five  min¬ 
utes  ;  for  a  medium  thick  syrup,  boil  10 
minutes;  for  a  thick  syrup,  boil  till  it 
will  fall  from  the  spoon  in  drops. 

* 

Some  very  simple  or  absurd  little 
“stunt”  often  provides  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  at  a  social  gathering.  One  of 
the  features  at  a  salmagundi  party  was 
cracking  nuts  blindfolded.  Each  player 
was  blindfolded  and  placed  in  a  kneeling 
position  on  the  floor.  He  was  then  given 
a  hammer  and  a  small  hazelnut,  which 
he  was  to  crack.  The  nut  could  be  lo¬ 
cated  with  the  tip  of  the  hammer  before 
bringing  down  the  tool,  but  might  not 
be  touched  with  the  hands.  A  certain 
number  of  minutes  were  given  each  player, 
and  while  their  efforts  were  very  amus¬ 
ing  to  those  watching  them,  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  how  few  succeeded  in  cracking 
the  nuts. 


Advantages  of  the  Maternity  Hospital 

I  quite  disagree  with  Mrs.  Parson  on 
page  1142  about  the  maternity  hospital. 
Let  me  ask  her  if  she  ever  went  there  as 
a  patient.  I  have — six  times — and  if  my 
babies  were  allowed  to  cry  as  much  as 
she  thinks,  they  surely  were  not  hurt  by 
it.  I  was,  as  well  as  all  the  other  moth¬ 
ers  in  the  ward,  made  to  nurse  them 
20  minutes  each  time,  and  they  are  the 
pictures  of  health.  Some  babies  get  so 
much  cuddling  and  loving  that  I  don’t 
see  how  the  mothers  ever  get  time  to  do 
other  necessary  work.  Of  course,  when 
there  is  only  one  or  two  babies,  perhaps 
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it  would  be  all  right,  but  suppose  I  should 
stop  to  love  and  cuddle  mine  every  time 
they  need  it.  there  would  be  very  little 
else  done.  I  have  seven ;  the  oldest  is 
11.  and  all  the  water  to  be  carried  from 
the  spring :  but  you  know  how  it  is  in 
the  country. 

As  to  changing  babies  in  the  hospital, 
whore  I  generally  go  the  babies  all  are 
tagged  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape  on 
the  back,  and  their  name  in  indelible  ink 
put  thereon,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
changed.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a 
dozen  new-born  colored  babies,  and  they 
looked  just  like  any  other  baby,  as  far 


The  Rural  Patterns 

fr.  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 

i  —  ■  -  ' 


9940.  Child's  Rom-  Blouse  with  C'onvert- 
pers.  2.  4  nncl  0  ible  Collar.  10  to  14 

years.  The  medium  years.  Medium  size 
size  will  require  2  will  require  Us,  yds. 
yds.  of  material  30  of  material  30  ins. 
ins.  wide,  1%  yds.  wide.  lt<.  yds.  44. 
44.  Price  20  cents.  Trice  20  cents. 


9022.  Child’s  Yoke  Blouse,  12  to  10 
Dress.  2.  4  and  0  years.  The  medium 
year*.  The  medium  size  will  require  2% 
size  will  require  3  yds.  of  material  30 
yds.  of  material  30  ins.  wide,  2%  yds. 
ins.  wide,  2yi  yds.  44.  Price  20  cents. 
44.  Price  20  cents. 


as  their  color  went,  but  perhaps  the  baby 
Pastoral  Parson  refers  to  was  older.  I 
have  had  splendid  care  in  the  ward,  and 
if  I  am  blessed  with  more  babies,  this  is 
where  I  intend  to  go,  as  in  my  case  it  is 
much  better  for  all  concerned.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  other  readers  about 
their  experiences  in  the  hospital 

MRS.  c.  P.  s. 


Cucumbers  in  Brine,  Canned  Beets  and 
Canned  Sauerkraut 

Many  housewives  like  the  method  of 
putting  up  the  big  jars  of  cucumbers  iu 
brine,  just  as  our  mothers  did,  hut  many 
have  not  been  successful  in  keeping  theip 
firm  and  sound.  Instead  they  ferment 
and  become  soft,  and  are  unfit  for  use. 
I  used  to  have  this  trouble,  until  an  aged 
man  helped  me  out  by  telling  me  that  I 
had  failed  to  use  enough  salt.  The  brine, 
not  being  heavy  enough,  became  sour,  a 
scum  formed  and  the  whole  mass  was  a 
waste.  Now,  since  I  use  plenty  of  salt, 
I  do  not  have  this  trouble. 

First,  cucumbers  must  he  gathered 
while  still  small  enough  for  making  good 
nickles ;  about  three  inches  is  a  good 
length.  Cut  from  vine,  leaving  part  of 
the  stem  on  the  cucumber.  Wash  lightly 
and  iflace  first  fi  layer  of  salt,  then  one 


of  cucumbers.  Have  a  >  board  cover  to 
fit  down  closely  inside  jin\  or  keg.  and 
keep  cucumbers  weighted  down  under 
brine.  Add  no  water,  as  they  will  make 
their  own  brine.  Keep  putting  them  iu 
every  morning,  as  gathered,  until  con¬ 
tainer  is  nearly  full.  Weight  down  and 
tie  heavy  cloth  over  all.  Use  only  a  stone 
jar,  or  clean  wooden  vessel  for  holding 
brine.  Set  iu  a  cool  place. 

When  wanted  for  use  take  out  as  many 
as  wanted  at  one  time,  soak  iu  clear  water 
until  only  a  faint  taste  of  salt  is  left. 
Pack  in  stone  jar  and  pour  scalding  vine¬ 
gar  over.  If  sweet  pickles  are  wanted, 


add  sugar  and  spices  to  taste.  Will  be 
ready  for  use  in  10  hours.  In  putting 
up  cucumbers  by  this  method,  do  not  he 
afraid  of  too  much  salt.  If  some  is  left 
undissolved  in  bottom,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  hut  if  not  enough  is  used,  the  work 
is  wasted. 

To  make  cucumber  pickles  like  those 
we  buy.  gather  cucumbers  while  quite 
small.  Pack  in  stone  jar  and  pour  over 
a  scalding  brine,  made  with  one  pint  of 
salt  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Cover  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Drain  and  rinse 
with  clear  water.  Have  enough  cider 
vinegar  heating  to  cover,  add  a  piece  of 
alum  size  of  pea  to  each  quart  of  pickles. 
Drop  cucumbers  in  and  bring  all  to  a  sim¬ 
mering  heat.  Toft  out  pickles  and  pack 
closely  in  heated  jars ;  when  full  pour  on 
vinegar  to  cover  and  seal. 

For  sweet  pickled  encumbers  add  sugar 
and  spices  to  the  vinegar  before  putting 
in  the  cucumbers.  Grocers  keep  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  mixed  spices,  selected  especially 
for  use  in  making  sweet  pickles,  and  we 
prefer  this  assortment  over  the  old  way  of 
using  each  flavoring  separately. 

Young,  tender  beets  are  often  used  in 
making  sweet  pickles  as  above.  Our  fam¬ 
ily.  however,  prefers  beets  pickled  just 
plain.  Bring  all  to  a  boil  and  fi'l  heated 
glass  jars,  cover  with  hot  vinegar  and 
seal.  Do  -not  attempt  to  can  beets  by 
merely  slicing,  packing  in  jars,  pouring 
the  hot  vinegar  over  and  sealing.  Some 
claim  success  with  this  plan,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  invariably  been  that  fermen¬ 
tation  takes  place,  and  I  must  do  the 
work  over,  or  else  have  a  very  sharp¬ 
tasting.  unpalatable  pickle.  I  never  lose 
a  jar  when  vinegar  and  beets  are  brought 
to  a  boil  together  and  canued. 

Now  that  we  understand  how  easy  it  is 
to  can  sauerkraut,  a  supply  may  be  made 
any  time  there  happens  to  be  a  surplus 
of  cabbage  at  hand.  Use  only  clean 
wooden  or  stone  vessels  for  containers. 
Gut  off  outer  leaves  and  shred  cabbage 
fine.  I  use  a  one-knife  slaw  cutter. 
When  a  tub  of  cabbage  is  shredded  I 
put  iu  about  half  a  cup  of  salt.  A  good 
guide  is  this :  Use  as  much  salt  as  if  cab¬ 
bage  were  to  he  cooked  for  the  table.  Stir 
in  well  and  pack  closely  in  container. 
Continue  until  within  six  inches  of  top. 
Have  wooden  lid  to  fit  inside  and  use 
heavy  rock  for  weight.  Tie  cloth  over 
top.  and  oilcloth  over  all.  In  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  the  kraut  will  be  sour  and 
ready  for  canning.  Put  on  range  in 
granite  dishpan  or  stewpan.  coyer  with 
brine  from  jar.  adding  water,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  cover  closely  and  bring  to  boil; 
boil  10  minutes,  pack  into  glass  jars, 
press  down  well,  cover  with  hot  brine 
and  seal.  If  sealed  perfectly  the  kraut 
will  keep  indefinitely,  and  will  be  better 
than  if  kept  in  open  vessel  through  the 
season. 

If  a  jar  is  used  I  place  a  clean  flour 
sack  inside,  put  cabbage  in  this  and  press 
top  down  avcII  under  brine.  There  is  no 
waste  in  this  method,  as  the  sack  keeps 
every  hit  of  the  kraut  under  brine.  Do 
not  use  too  much  salt ;  if  so  the  kraut 
will  become  soft,  take  on  a  very  acid 
flavor  and  soon  becomes  unfit  for  use. 

ETEY  REED  YORK. 


More  About  Soap-making 

On  page  878  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.t  in  “Notes 
from  Tennessee.”  tells  how  to  make  soap. 
I  would  like  more  definite  information.  I 
have  18  lbs.  of  beef  tallow,  for  which  I 
can  find  no  sale.  I  would  like  to  use  it. 
if  possble.  What  does  Mrs.  D.  B.  P. 
do  with  the  rosin  and  borax,  and  how 
does  she  finish  it  up?  Does  she  make  it 
into  cakes?  Should  the  water  the  lye  is 
dissolved  in  he  hot  or  cold? 

MBS.  E.  D.  C. 

To  make  the  soap,  place  an  iron  wash 
kettle  over  a  fire.  Measure  eight  gallons 
of  water  (soft  water  preferred)  in  kettle. 
Let  water  get  hot.  hut  not  boiling.  Add 
the  rosin.  1  lb.,  borax,  1  lb.,  and  three 
cans  of  concentrated  lye.  Stir  until  con¬ 
tents  are  dissolved,  add  lye  slowly,  as  it 
is  highly  corrosive.  Then  add  12  lbs.  of 
scrap  grease  or  10  lbs.  of  tallow :  boil 
and  stir  two  hours,  or  until  a  hit  of  soap 
dipped  out  in  a  saucer  will  harden  when 
cold.  If  the  lye  eats  a  feather  and 
grease  is  on  top  and  lye  underneath  of 
sample  in  saucer,  more  grease  or  a  gallon 
of  water  should  he  added,  and  let  boil, 
though  if  the  lye  is  all  right.  there  will  be 
no  trouble.  When  soap  is  finished,  cover 
kettle  and  let  stand  over  night,  then  cut 
out  iu  blocks  or  squares  and  lay  on  a 
plank  or  place  in  a  stone  jar.  If  laid  on 
planks  the  blocks  dry  out;  if  kept  cov¬ 
ered  they  stay  moist.  The  recipe  may 
be  divided  and  make  one-third  of  the 
amount  for  a  trial,  hut  I  am  sure  that 
after  a  trial  you  will  find  it  cheaper  and 
far  ahead  of  many  brands  of  the  laundry 
soap  now  on  the  market.  Do  not  have 
too  much  fire,  or  soap  will  boil  over  when 
it  begins  to  thicken.  When  tallow  is 
used  instead  of  scraps,  skins,  etc.,  a  bone 
added  to  the  kettle  will  sometimes  hurry 
up  the  thickening  process. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


A  Mending  Hint 

A  hoy  chopped  an  inch-long  gash  in  his 
>vershoe,  the  cloth  part  just  above  the 
•ubher.  TIis  mother  started  to  put  a 
bin  cotton  lining  under  it  and  darn  the 
mt  edges  down  upon  it,  but  thought  of  a 
nore  durable  remedy.  She  cut  a  patch 
T-om  a  piece  of  heavy  black  material, 
wn eared  it  heavily  with  mucilage,  ami 
wasted  it  upon  the  inisde.  Another  used 
iourt  plaster  for  a  smaller  wound  in  her 
iwu  “arctic,”  where  less  wear  came  upon 
t.  i*.  t. 


80  Glasses 
From  One 
Package 

A  package  of  Hires  Household 
Extract — 25c  at  your  grocer’s,  a  yeast 
cake  and  some  sugar.  These  will 
make  40  pints  or  80  glasses  of  the 
best  rootbeer  you  ever  tasted.  And 
it’s  so  easy  to  make. 

The  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks, 
herbs,  berries — and  pure  cane  sugar 
make  Hires  Household  Extract  pure 
and  healthful. 

Our  special  airtight,  patent 
bottle  stoppers  keep  the 
fizz  from  escaping  until 
you  are  ready  to 
drink.  Ydur 
grocer  has 
them. 


Be  sure 
you  get  this 
package.  It  brings 
you  the  genuine 
Hires  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa* 


QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


Save  Your  Money 

$3.98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft.  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

TVe  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  ill list  Please  or 
ice  refund.  Money. 
ir«  pay  delivery 
charges. 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Fall  Valae  Guaranteed 
[  Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mass 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorket'  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


Address 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  City 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  U 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  <>£ 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  »  l 


Imitation  Antiques 

Her  neighbor’s  highboy  was  of  apple- 
toood,  but  for  long  after  the  household 
poods  were  disposed  of,  Lizzanne  supposed 
it  was  mahogany,  which,  while  dear  in 
price,  was  less  interesting.  Lizzanne 
needed  the  deep,  broad  drawers,  and 
craved  the  simple  lines  of  the  dignified 
relic,  and,  knowing  that  some  shops  really 
manufacture  these  furnishing  and  sell 
them  for  genuine,  she  decided  to  make 
berself  one,  though  she  candidly  told 
everybody  its  source. 

She  contented  herself  with  soft  wood, 
but  managed  to  secure  foot-wide  boards, 
planed  on  both  sides,  but  not  matched 
lumber,  as  the  model  in  her  memory  was 
built  before  such  modernity  came  into  be¬ 
ing.  The  first  work  was  to  devise  the 


case,  and  her  husband  had  no  part  in  the 
affair,  except  to  saw  the  material  where 
she  marked  it.  Her  neighbor’s  (Mrs. 
Ellis’s)  highboy  stood  as  high  as  a  man, 
and  held  five  drawers,  the  lower  one  set 
well  up  from  the  floor.  Lizzanue’s  was 
not  so  tall,  and  held  only  four  drawers, 
waile  the  lower  one  was  quite  near  the 
floor,  with  only  castors  between. 

The  sides  of  the  case  were  the  depth  of 
two  boards  in  width.  Sawed  the  right 
height,  she  laid  them  side  by  side  and 
nailed  them  to  the  inner  crosspieces  that 
were  to  serve  as  cleats  for  the  drawer's 
to  run  upon.  There  was  no  back  or  front, 
except  strips  of  boards  nailed  lengthwise, 
to  hold  the  sides  in  place  and  to  act  as 
front  and  back  cleats  between  the  draw¬ 
ers.  These  latter  were  a  foot  high,  from 
the  regulation-width  boards,  and  made  in 
the  simplest  way,  four  corners  and  bot¬ 
tom,  like  coverless  boxes.  Without 
grooves  anywhere,  she  waxed  the  receiv¬ 
ing  corners,  and,  as  her  measurements 
were  exact,  no  hitches  ensued  when  the 


A  Simple  Highboy 

drawers  were  pushed  in  and  pulled  < 
oe  top  was  cut  to  come  over  the  et 
not  more  than  an  inch  at  front  and  si 
and  a  board  to  stand  up  at  the  back, 
•imearanee  s  sake— “just  like  Mrs. 

T-Was,  to  it  before  top 

tiw,  „  lriiTace‘  Finally  she  sandpupt 
,r  *  resulting  rough  corners  and  edges, 

a.  ,ee  coat  of  transparent  fu 
.■  i,e  varmsh,  and  the  soft  pine  in  uati 
,  ..was  !‘  gratifying  convenience, 
oil  and  paint  box  was  brought  i 
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Cut  your  Kitchen  Hours 


No  more  getting  up  to  kindle  fires. 
No  more  coal  scuttles  to  fill  or  ashes 
to  carry,  and  no  more  soot.  All  the 
drudgery  that  makes  kitchen  hours 
drag,  abolished.  The  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove  gives  full  cooking 
heat  the  instant  the  match  is  applied. 

A  special  feature  of  the  built-in  oven 
cook  stove  is  the  heat-retaining  oven. 
Give  it  thirty  minutes  of  quick  heat 
— close  the  damper  and  turn  the 
burner  off.  All  the  heat  is  retained  in 
the  oven  until  the  food 


faction 
’ atcT 


Heater 


is  to  be  served. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
has  3,000,000  users.  It  comes  in  1, 

2,  3  and  4-burner  sizes. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

•\Q1L  C00K  STOVE  AHD_WATER  HEATER, 


play  at  the  last,  though  her  daughter  de¬ 
clared  that  spoiled  the  effect,  giving  it  a 
later-day,  painted,  chamber-set  effect. 
“And  I  wish,”  she  added,  “that  you  had 
made  it  higher,  and  more  old-fashioned 
looking,  and  left  space  under  it  to  slip 
the  broom.”  The  girl  made  one  after¬ 
wards,  for  the  attic  playroom  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  playthings,  but  she  put  less  work 
into  hers.  She  secured  a  big  drygoods 
box  that  had  not  been  scarred  for  the 
case,  and  simply  tacked  cleats  inside  and 
horizontal  strips  across  the  front,  between 
the  drawers.  The  latter  were  fitted  with 
knobs,  while  her  mother’s  had  screwed-on 
handles;  for  novelty  a  different  style  on 
alternate  drawers.  Zetta  stained  her  cre¬ 
ation  mahogany  tint,  varnished  it.  and 
the  result  was  more  similar  to  the  old  one 
than  was  Lizzanne’s.  Both  held  loads  of 


A  Handy  Chest  of  Draioers 

goods  no  other  receptacles  yawned  for. 
Castors  are  the  last  word ;  they  are  so 
heavy  to  move  around  at  housecleaning 
times. 

Her  sister,  Lizzette,  came  over  to  view 
the  finished  products,  and  a  reminiscent 
mood  came  over  them  both.  “What 
wouldn’t  I  give  to  have  that  first  writing 
desk  of  mine.”  sighed  Lizzette.  “Don’t 
you  remember.  Zanne?  It  was  smooth 
outside,  but  on  the  interior  the  boards 
had  never  been  smoothed.  And  the  front 
was  slanted,  lower  than  the  back — and 
that  huge  padlock  that  I  used  with  such 
a  feeling  of  safety.  It  must  have  been 
among  the  first  desks  built  iu  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Thereafter,  when  I.izzette  came  calling, 
Zanne  was  fairly  dignified  in  regard  to 
her  work,  but  one  day,  Lizzette’s  birth¬ 
day.  came  the  surprise.  It  was  not  the 
rude  desk  of  her  girlhood,  but  one  mod¬ 
eled  after  its  lines,  and  polished  and  var¬ 
nished.  It  was  a  mere  box  on  legs,  only 
the  back  was  of  two  boards  instead  of 
one.  and  the  lid,  binged  at  the  rear,  slant¬ 
ed  toward  the  front.  There  were  cun- 


Dcsk  After  Antique  Model 


ning  little  store-bought  handles,  to  lift  the 
lid.  and  the  tiniest  imaginable  padlock 
safeguarded  the  contents— a  writing  pad 
and  pencil.  Too,  it  could  be  wheeled 
around  on  castors,  an  advantage  over  the 
primeval  article.  And  the  interior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lumber  was  smooth,  as  Zanue’s 
boards  had  beeu  planed  on  both  sides. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Tennessee  Notes 


No  rain  ;  only  one  wee  shower  for  more 
than  three  weeks  (June  1)  ;  hot,  dry  winds 
that  cook  and  wilt  the  plants.  A  bit  of 
thunder,  scattering  clouds,  and  “hoping 
against  hope,”  we  seize  pails  and  plants 
and  go  to  the  fields  to  transplant  or  set 
the  waiting  furrows.  Alas,  the  clouds 
disappear,  the  sun  comes  out  with  re¬ 
newed  strength,  the  plants  curl  up,  fall 
over,  wither  and  die.  While  resting  I 
pick  up  a  daily  and  see  “Wanted,  labor¬ 
ers,  from  $G  to  $9  per  day,”  and  think  is 
it  any  wonder  tlie  boys  chafe  against  the 
bits  of  disappointing  farm  hopes,  and 
$1.50  per  day  farm  wages,  and  hie  to  the 
city?  It  is  one  phase  of  human  nature 
to  look  out  for  number  one.  and  as  long  as 
people  can  buy  country  products  for  less 
than  the  eost  of  production,  the  acreage  of 
farm  lands  cultivated  will  decrease. 

We  have  heard  so  much  talk  of  the 
golden  hoof,  increase  the  sheep,  etc.,  and 
only  last  week  a  number  of  our  farmers 
hauled  their  wool  back  borne  after  being 


offered  25c  per  lb.  and  asked  $25  per  lb. 
for  the  finished  product  in  a  suit  of 
clothes.  They  claim  that  3  lbs.  of  wool 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  $75 
suit,  though  we  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  how  great  a  quantity  of  shoddy  is 
used  in  the  material.  The  merchants  are 
becoming  a  bit  shaky  over  the  price  of 
some  articles,  and  the  reductions  made  in 
some  lines  show  that  profiteers  are  very 
plentiful.  Meanwhile  the  pots  are  busy 
calling  the  kettles  black. 

As  a  people  are  we  too  prone  to  gam¬ 
ble?  We  hoped,  prayed  and  wished  for 
rain.  After  three  days  of  gentle  showers 
there  was  a  regular  downpour  last  night 
that  guttered  out  the  cornfields,  swept  the 
tobacco  patches  and  covered  or  washed 
away  acres  of  freshly  sown  millet  and 
grass  seed.  The  downpour  was  so  steady 
along  about  12  o’clock  I  began  to  think  of 
some  chicken  coops  on  the  hillside,  and  at 
last  after  trying  to  make  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  uneasy,  hut 
with  no  success,  I  gathered  the  lantern, 
umbrella,  oilcloths,  etc.,  and  went  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  The  10  turkeys  and 
mother  hen  were  becoming  a  bit  damp.  I 
gouged  out  a  trench  on  upper  side  of  coop 
for  surplus  water  to  go  around,  gave  them 
an  oilcloth  and  made  the  rounds,  finding 
some  that  no  doubt  would  have  drowned 
by  morning,  as  the  rain  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  and  I  know  I  was  most  damp 
myself  when  I  reached  the  house ;  but  as 
we  have  been  setting  plants  in  the  rain 
every  day  I  am  getting  used  to  the  water. 

The  sugar  situation  stays  about  the 
same.  The  merchants  cannot  or  will  not 
buy  in  any  great  quantities.  People  have, 
as  a  general  thing,  ceased  to  worry,  and 
are  planting  cane  patches.  No  doubt  many 
small  fruits  will  go  to  loss,  but  we  can 
live  on  milk,  butter,  eggs,  beans,  potatoes, 
meat,  etc.  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
suffer  many  privations  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  if  I  can  help  to  strangle  the 
profiteeers  with  their  own  soup.  Yet  if 
one  dwells  too  often  on  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  the  world,  our  own  nation  in¬ 
cluded,  it  cramps  the  spirit  of  love  and 
fellowship.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the 
following  lines,  but  pass  them  on  with  the 
hope  they  may  penetrate  some  other 
heart : 

“If  all  who  hate  would  love  ns, 

And  all  our  loves  were  true, 

The  stars  that  swing  above  us 
Would  brighten  in  the  blue. 

If  cruel  words  were  kisses, 

And  every  scowl  a  smile, 

A  better  world  than  this  is 
Would  hardly  be  worth  while. 

If  purses  would  un tighten 
To  meet  a  brother’s  need. 

The  load  we  bear  would  lighten 
Above  the  grave  of  greed.” 

AIRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insistl 


Say  *  Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Maple  Flake  Cookies 

One  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
butter,  two  eggs,  five  tablespoons  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  chopped  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  sifted  with  two  cups  flour, 
three  cups  maple  (corn)  flakes.  Mix  in 
order  given  and  roll  one-fourth  inch  thick. 
Bake  in  hot  oven.  airs.  f.  a.  w. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 


FROM  WHOLESALER 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  <300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb. — 5th  zone  39c 
lb.— 6th  zone  41c  111. — 7th  zone 
43c  lb  —  8th  zone  45c  lb. 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading:  N  .Y . Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


ut-.IV  L/lIV 

35 

Ground  < 


DIRECT 

c. 

lb. 

Only. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “(irantrer-1 
Kvaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars— No  sugar- 

L'sS^Jr^llr^2iOSM_Co3t  *6-00  up.  Send  for  catalog  F 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOT  WEATHER 


the  season  when  a 


SEPARATOR 


saves  most  over 
any  other  separator 
or  skimming  system 


IT’S  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  for  any  dairy  farmer  without  a  sepa¬ 
rator  or  using  an  inferior  machine  to  put  off  the  purchase  of  a  New 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in  the  summer  months  especially  with 
butter-fat  at  the  present  unusually  high  price. 

Great  as  are  the  adv.'.T'tages  of  the  New  De  Laval  over  all  other 
separators,  as  well  as  over  any  gravity  setting  system,  at  every  season 
of  the  year,  they  are  even  greater  during  the  mid-summer  season  than 
at  any  other  time. 

This  is  because  hot  weather  conditions  occasion  greatest  butter- 
fat  losses  with  gravity  setting  and  render  it  most  difficult  to  maintain 
quality  of  product  with  any  gravity  system  or  unsanitary  separator, 
while,  moreover,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  usually  greatest,  and  any  loss 
in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  product  means  more. 

Then  there  is  the  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  with  the  simple, 
easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  large  capacity  New  De  Laval  machines 
over  all  other  methods  or  separators,  which  naturally  counts  for  more 

at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Hence  the  great  mistake  of  putting  off  the  purchase  of  a  New 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in  summer,  whether  you  already  have  a 
poor  machine  or  none  at  all,  and  every  dairy  farmer  should  keep  in 
mind  not  only  that  a  De  Laval  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months  but 
may,  if  desired,  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  actually  save  its 
own  cost  while  being  paid  for. 

Every  claim  thus  made  is  subject  to  easy  demonstration,  and  every 
De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  prove  these  claims 
to  you,  in  your  own  dairy,  without  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once  ? 

If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest 
office  for  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


|  The  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  hook  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

-  For  tale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
TlHillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


YOU/?  I<?20  POTATO  DIGGER  MUST  SAVE  MONEY, 
BO  GOOD  WORK  RND  31  FREE  FROM  TROUBLE. 

' THE  O.K.CHflMPIOM 
IS  SUCH  ft  DIGGER.  OUR  FRF.C  BIG 
CATALOG  HAS  IS  PAGES  OF  WON¬ 
DERFUL  HELPS  ON  BIGGER  FIND  . 
BETTER  CPOPi,  let  us  SEND  IT. 

—'CHAMPION  corporation  — 

■CTMCH/CflCO  flV£.  MHM  MONO.  1HD. 


MINERAL1 


in  us? 


over 


HEAVE?,,, 
COMPOUND 


HEAVES 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.2 r.  Box  ffuaranteed  to  eattafactfon  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Am.,  Pittsburgh  Fa 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  8ale 

17  acren  level  truck  soil.  Fine  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  ;  also  Iarj?e  barn,  greenhouse,  ice  house,  gar- 
ago,  lion  house,  grange  hall.  Electricity  in  all  buildings. 
This  property  is  lituate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
is  offered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  list  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MARDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGEHCT.  let.,  depl.  I.OIeee.  H.T. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS  ?£• 

best  of  soil  atowner’a  prices,  for  sale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  D.  A.  ANDRES,  Nalional  Rank  luilding,  Quikartoaiii,  Ft. 


FOR  HAI.K.  F  A  IS  M  H  OH  HOMER  near  New 

York;  healthy,  up-to-date  locality  ;  moderate  cost 
Write  me  your  requirements.  CARLA  KAHLBAUM,  Nanu.t,  H.T. 


For  Sale— Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Freelist.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


Productive  Eastern  Shor«  Furnu  for  sale.  Size  and 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  HANOT  S  MORRIS.  Faderalskurg.  MO. 


For  Sale 


MII.K  ltOTTI.ES  ANHOANR. 

Cam,  ibi.u  Daiuy  Supply  Co.,  IUmgston,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Summer  Butter-Making 

Will  you  tell  ine  how  to  make  butter  in 
Summer  with  best  results?  J.  N. 

Glenfield,  N.  Y.  , 

The  first  thing  iu  making  butter  i*  to 
keep  the  cream  in  good  condition.  This 
may  be  done  by  cooling  each  batch  of 
cream  separately  and  mixing  the  batches 
when  the  cream  is  cold.  Then  when 
enough  cream  is  obtained  for  n  churning 
warm  it  up  to  about  70  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  allow  to  ripen.  The  cream  may 
be  warmed  by  setting  the  can  in  a  larger 
receptacle  of  warm  water  and  stirring. 
Hold  at  this  temperature  until  the  desired 
ripeness  has  been  obtained.  Then  cool 
the  cream  to  the  churning  temperature 
and  hold  there  for  a  few  hours  before 
churning,  to  harden  the  fat.  Cream  for 
churning  should  be  at  a  temperature  at 
which  the  butter  will  come  iu  about  30 
to  40  minutes.  The  temperature  will  vary 
with  conditions,  but  about  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  would  be  a  safe  trial  for  this 
time  of  year.  (If  you  wish  to  pasteurize 
the  cream  heat  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  hold  at  that  temperature  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  then  cool  to  the  ripening  tempera¬ 
ture.  add  starter  and  ripen). 

Before  churning  rinse  out  the  churu 
with  cold  water,  and  then  add  the  cream. 
The  churn  should  not  be  over  one-half  to 
two-thirds  full.  The  color  is  then  added 
in  such  amounts  as  will  satisfy  the  trade. 
In  Summer  cream  has  considerable  color, 
and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  add  very 
much.  Put  on  the  cover  and  fasten 
securely.  Turn  a  few  times,  and  then 
let  out  the  gas  by  loosening  the  cover  or 
the  plug  in  the  drain.  Then  churn  until 
the  butter  comes,  watching  the  process 
carefully.  Stop  churning  when  the  but¬ 
ter  comes  and  is  about  the  size  of  pop¬ 
corn.  Do  not  try  to  churu  the  butter  up 
into  large  lumps.  Drain  off  the  butter¬ 
milk  and  wash  the  butter  with  water  a 
few  degrees  colder  than  the  buttermilk, 
and  drain.  Salt  is  then  added — usually 
about  one  ounce  per  pound,  but  varies 
with  the  trade.  The  salt  may  be  sprinkled 
on  or  “trenched”  in  and  worked  until  the 
butter  is  compact  and  the  salt  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  butter  is  theu  ready  for 
printing.  Be  sure  to  keep  all  of  the  uten¬ 
sils  clean,  and  be  careful  with  the  churn¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.  t.  e.  w. 


Feeding  for  Butter 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  making  butter 
in  Summer  and  Winter,  so  we  can  get 
the  best  results  in  texture  and  flavor? 
Our  cows  are  purebred  Jerseys ;  they  are 
out  in  good  pasture.  Iu  Winter  we  feed 
silage  and  mixed  hay.  E.  D.  c. 

Lenox.  Mass. 

In  making  butter  with  good  body  and 
flavor  the  feed  for  the  cows  is  not  as 
important  as  the  way  you  handle  the 
cream  and  make  the  butter.  No  feeds 
with  strong  flavors  and  odors  should  be 
used,  because  the  same  may  be  imparted 
to  the  cream  and  butter.  Some  feeds, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  when  fed  in 
large  amounts,  affect  the  firmness  of  the 
fat  iu  the  milk  and  also  iu  the  butter,  so 
single  feeds  of  that  kind  in  large  amounts 
should  be  avoided.  Any  good  ration  will 
give  you  good  results,  and  the  important 
thing  for  good  butter  is  to  properly  care 
for  the  cream  and  make  the  butter. 

T.  E.  W. 


Trouble  with  Whipped  Cream 

Would  you  tell  me  why  sweet  cream 
from  Jersey  cows  turns  into  butter  when 
I  try  to  whip  it  for  whipped  cream? 

Morris  Plains,  X.  J.  G.  \v. 

The  trouble  you  are  having  with  whip¬ 
ping  cream  is  probably  due  to  having  the 
cream  too  warm.  When  cream  is  too 
warm  it  will  churn  instead  of  whip.  Try 
to  have  the  cream  cooler  when  you  whip 
it,  and  also  set  the  bowl  or  dish  in  which 
you  whip  it  iu  the  refrigerator  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  it  will  cool  and  not  warm  up 
the  cream.  T.  E.  W. 


Oats  and  Peas  in  Silo 

On  page  738  you  ask  for  experience 
using  oats  and  peas  iu  silo.  Several  years 
ago  I  had  near  the  barn  a  heavy  piece  of 
oats  and  Canada  peas,  raised  for  fodder 
and  hay.  By  the  time  they  were  ready 
to  cut  we  were  having  heavy  rains.  We 
used  what  we  wanted  for  fodder,  and  then 
cut  the  rest  by  hand,  as  it  lodged  too 
badly  to  use  machine.  We  ran  it  through 
silage  cutter  into  the  silo  and  continued 
to  feed.  The  results  were  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  I  believe  if  we  had  a  big  lot  of 
clover  and  no  weather  to  make  it  into 
hay  I  should  run  it  into  the  silo.  I  have 
also  used  Japanese  millet,  but  it  came 
out  Tather  dry,  and  did  not  feed  so  well 
as  corn  or  the  oats  and  peas.  Perhap* 
water  would  have  improved  it. 

Maine.  J-  L.  dean. 


Pumpkins  for  Live  Stock 

On  page  885  B.  M.  asks  for  experience 
from  those  who  have  fed  pumpkins  .  or 
squashes.  We  have  fed  them  to  milking 
cows,  young  stock  and  pigs  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  consider  them  of  about  the 
same  value  as  mangels,  carrots,  sugar 
beets,  turnips  or  any  succulent  feed.  Al¬ 
though  having  read  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  feed  the  seeds,  we  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  remove  them,  and 
have  never  had  auy  bad  effects  from  feed¬ 


ing  them.  For  feeding  cattle  we  have 
a  box  made  of  2-in.  chestnut  plank,  hold¬ 
ing  about  2  bu. ;  place  the  pumpkins  in 
this  and  chop  with  a  sharp  spade.  For 
pigs  we  cook  until  soft  and  mix  with 
middlings  and  tankage  while  hot  for  grow¬ 
ing  pigs,  and  with  cornmeal  for  those  we 
are  fattening.  Years  ago  we  were  car¬ 
ried  away  with  the  idea  that  we  could 
take  the  grain  ration  away  from  our  cowa 
and  substitute  pumpkins,  squashes  or 
roots  and  get  about  the  same  flow  of 
milk.  However,  this  did  not  work  out  as 
anticipated.  But.  these  succulent  feeds 
are  a  great  help  to  any  dairyman  who  has 
no  silo.  L.  E.  BE 

Derry  Village,  N.  H. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Thin  Mare 

I  have  a  black  mare  1G  years  old  that 
has  chronic  indigestion  and  worms ;  is 
quite  thin.  I  have  had  our  local  veter¬ 
inarian  treat  her.  have  had  her  teeth  ex¬ 
amined  and  found  to  be  all  right.  Eats 
all  grain  and  hay  well.  After  giving  her 
medicine  we  tried  to  drench  her  with  oil, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  her  to  swallow 
the  oil  and  all  goes  to  waste.  We  turn 
her  out  to  pasture  and  also  changed  her 
feed  from  whole  oats  to  ground  oats  and 
bran.  What  can  I  do  for  this  mare? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  k. 

Oil  can  successfully  be  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  which  is  the  right  way 
in  which  to  administer  a  drench.  Back 
the  mare  into  a  stall.  Make  a  ruuning 
noose  in  a  soft  cotton  rope,  a  little  larger 
than  a  clothes  line ;  place  the  noose 
around  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  inside  of 
the  upper  lip.  with  the  knot  in  front; 
then  throw  the  free  end  of  the  rope  over 
an  overhead  beam,  raise  the  bead  to  the 
right  height  and  have  an  assistant  hold 
it  there  by  means  of  the  rope  which  may 
be  twisted  twice  around  the  stall  post  to 
make  that  easier.  Now  stand  upon  a 
box  or  strong  chair  upon  the  off  or  right 
side  of  the  horse,  and  from  a  strong,  long- 
necked  bottle  pour  the  oil  into  the  mouth, 
one  ounce  or  so  at  a  time.  Hub  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
after  each  small  dose  is  poured  in,  to 
induce  swallowing.  If  the  mare  will  not 
then  swallow,  pour  a  teaspoonful  of  cold 
water  into  a  nostril  and  note  liow  quickly 
the  swallowing  act  will  follow.  To  de¬ 
stroy  worms  mix  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  week  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  salt  and  one  part 
each  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  by  weight.  Then  stop  for 
ten  days  and  then  repeat  the  treatment. 
If  the  mare  is  in  foal  omit  iron  and  in¬ 
crease  the  sulphur  correspondingly,  but 
give  the  dose  only  once  a  day.  Add  car¬ 
rots  or  parsnips  to  the  ration  and  have 
the  mare  work  or  take  exercise  every  day. 


Summer  Sore 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  a  sore 
on  the  hind  legs  of  a  10-year-old  mare. 
The  sore  is  on  the  outside  of  the  ankle 
joint,  and  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  duck’s 
egg.  It  was  caused  by  a  trace  chain  hook 
catching  in  an  old  sear.  This  happened 
last  Fall,  and  instead  of  healing  up  a 
small  lump  formed,  pud  since  warm 
weather  came  the  sore  has  been  getting 
bigger.  The  sore  is  on  a  big  leg.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?  Sore  is 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  lump,  yellow  iu 
color,  and  does  not  run.  J.  B.  K. 

If  you  can  employ  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  sore 
cut  out.  Then  treat  it  as  a  common 
wound.  If  you  cauuot  have  this  done, 
paint  the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodoform 
daily.  If  this  does  no  good,  rub  iodoform 
into  the  sore  and  then  apply  flexible  col¬ 
lodion.  Repeat  the  treatment  as  ofteu  as 
found  necessary. 

«  ~ 

Stocked  Leg 

I  have  recently  bought  a  new  horse,. 
He  has  a  bad  leg  that  I  did  not  notice 
when  I  bought  him.  Veterinarian  told 
me  it  was  a  case  of  scratches  of  long 
standing.  The  medicine  did  no  good;  the 
leg  is  swelled  double  its  natural  size 
and  it  swells  up  to  his  body.  What  can 
be  done?  K- 

New  York. 

If  the  horse  is  affected  with  chronic 
“scratches”  the  skiu  of  the  leg  from  the 
heels  to  the  fetlock  joint  will  be  found 
chapped,  cracked  and  sore,  and  there  may 
be  a  discharge.  If  the  skin  of  the  leg 
above  the  fetlock  is  similarly  affected 
and  the  discharge  has  a  foul  odor,  the 
disease  is  grease.  A  similar  discharge 
lower  down  characterizes  grease  heel.  It 
nodes  or  bunches  form  on  the  skin,  burst, 
discharge  and  leave  ulcers  which  do  not 
readily  heal,  the  disease  is  farcy,  the  skin 
form  of  glanders,  and  thut  disease  neces¬ 
sitates  destruction  of  the  affected,  horae- 
Take  the  horse  to  a  qualified,  veterinarian 
for  the  necessary  examination.  It  may 
be  added  that  if  the  skiu  is  sound  the 
swelling  no  doubt  has  been  caused  by  re¬ 
peated  attacks  of  lymphangitis  or  “Mon¬ 
day  morning  disease,”  which  will  be  likely 
to  recur. 
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f  v  BERKSHIRES  ~ 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

We  offer  big,  stretchy,  September  boars,  weigh¬ 
ing  350  pounds  in  hard  breeding  rig.  November 
boars  weighing  200  to  250.  These  will  measure 
up  in  scale  and  size  with  the  best  boars  of  any 
breed  They  are  from  litters  of  ten  to  fourteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Hili»  rQrFnorWhyd0n,,y°u9c,s,arted 

Ml  .Jr  at  IIIUI  in  pure  bred  Berkshires? 

Como  to  DELCASTLE  FARMS  and  buy  a  real 
hog.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  spring  pigs,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  Also 
broil  sows  at  farmers  prices.  Apply  to 
C.  H.  Cullen,  Marahallton,  Delaware 


PATM00R  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  sow  pigs.  Spring  litters,  well  grown,  sired 
by  Patmoor  Rival;  somo  from  daughters  of  the  great 
Superior,  179320.  A  few  boar  pigs  from  these  dams. 
All  animals  registered  and  guaranteed. 

Patmoor  Farms  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


Stone’ s  Berkshires 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
bred  sows  and  young  Berkshires. 
Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumanaburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Captain  Wing  Farm  Berkshire's 

It  is  the  home  of  the  two  great  boars,  Lucindy’s  Real 
Typo  10th  and  Emblematic  11th.  Let  us  quote  >ou  right 
prices  on  stuff  which  will  please  you. 

WILFRID  P.  HEWITT.  CaptalnWing  Farm,  Acushnet.  Mass. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  P>  farrow  in  July  and  Aug. 

Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Moss. 


Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars. 
TAHBKLL  FARMS,  Sniithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Brices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fiehklll,  N.Y. 


CPRINUBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
w  Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
HIr  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Reg.  Berkshires 

Shady  Side  Herd 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Gilts  eight  inos. 
old.  Pigs  all  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

1Ii;bbard8vi li,e.  New  York 


BERKSHIRES-  For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 

$1&  if  registered.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Bure  pedigree  stock.  Pedigree  furnished.  Special 
price  of  826  per  pair;  815  each,  single,  until  pres¬ 
ent  surplus  is  disposed  of.  Satisfactory  bleeding 
ami  individuals,  or  they  may  bo  returned. 

C.  A.  Ferguson  -  Dresden,  Tenn. 


DUROC  JERSEYS  J"  ".'orVoV! 
Pathfinder,  Defender,  Top  Col.  breeding. 
Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  anti  tyred  to  registered 
hoars,  from  selected  dams.  Gleu  Moore,  N.  J 


JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Growthy  young¬ 
sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 

Daily  Bros.  -  Manito,  Illinois 

Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS 

wr.  KIH0ERH00K  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIallON,  Saida. book.  N.  T. 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Chester  Whites  ",5 

uhifur2ffil.!?ineRibbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DflNENHOWER,  Mgr,,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prep. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

ait.  ^0X*  Matured  sown  bred  to  farrow  in  August  And 

■  ptunber.  Write  for  pricoa.  A.  A.  SCHQFEll.  Heuvtlton,  N.Y. 

Chester  Whites  op#1,c*  BIGS.  Big  type  prize  wln- 

fuctiou  guafantued^jSdww^BEB.^P.^lUFnL  ILL 

R 


|Cm.rt®rei1  Cheater  White  mid  O.  I.  C.  IMga.  W 
v'  ~  Euoene  1*.  Rogers,  Waxville,  New  Y. 


Ch83{er  Whiie  Pigs  VooAX 

KN  Van  UKNS8KLAKH,  OiAnhiff,  N.Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 


Prices  right. 

EDWARD  SEARLES.  Newlield, 


REerW*Aft  Sz  i!i|?  TyPe  Bo,u--  2  >'>'«■  Gentle,  Sure  Breed 

'  *10  Clat®d  ami  Transferred.  R.  HIU,  Seneca  F.lla,  N.». 


HOLSTEINS 


Use  a  Purebred  Holstein 
Bull 


Do  you  realize  that  the  Sire  is  half 
your  herd? 

Do  you  know  how  rapidly  the  qualities 
of  a  purebred  Sire  eaccunnilate  in  the 
high  grades?  By  using  a  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  Sire  your  herd  will  be  15-16  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  in  four  generations.  Why 
should  you  milk  any  but  the  most  profit¬ 
able  cows  when  yon  can  secure  them  so 
easily? 

Holstein  bulls  impress  their  character¬ 
istics  upon  any  blood  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with,  and  their  calves  are  thrifty 
from  the  start. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
1  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holsteins 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

ISO  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BULLS 

high  gralies.  A  carload  of 
age  that  you  may  want.  X 
heifer  calves,  *20 
express  paid,  in  lota  of  5. 
2.000  satisfied  customers. 
Will  send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  nt 
SPOT  FARM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.  Y. 


Double  King  Segis  Breeding 

I  Here  is  n  show  bull  born  In  March,  whose  sire  is  a  j  I 

son  of  KING  LYONS,  ont  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of  ,1 
KING  8  EG  IS.  His  dam  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SF.G1S 
PONTIAC  ALCARTRA,  who  combines  in  the  closest  1 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  foundation  hulls.  I 
We  also  have  two  heifers  born  in  June,  that  are  | 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA.  ,  I 
Write  for  price  anil  pedigree. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.F.D.  No.  2.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  i  [ 


1  Car  Load  High  Grade  HOLSTEINS 

new  milkers  and  near-by  springers,  Tuberculin  tested  ; 
priced  right,  considering  quality.  Come  and  see  them. 
Davis  &  Hoi.lister.  R.  No.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  M  “ar££: 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


HoMetn-Frlrdan  Heifer  and  Hnll  CaKe*.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCK0FT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

stein  calves,  either  sex.  *25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD.  Cortland.  M.  T. 


Rpir  Hnkfpin  Hpifnra  bre<1  40  311h-  sire'  and  heifer 

neg.  nuiaieui  neiium  calves,  silvers  bros.,  wii«n.  n.  r. 


SWINE 


SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  Inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Reference; Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 


r*- Products 


Guernsey  bulls  are  used  extensively  by  dairymen  market¬ 
ing  whole  milk  because  they  know  that  the  better  grade  of 
dairy  products,  and  the  higher  per  cent  of  butter  fat  will 
bring  them  greater  returns.  The  great  market  milk  sec¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  United  States  purchased  30  per  cent  of  all 
Guernsey  bulls  sold  in  one  year  preceding  May  1,  1920. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Box  R  66  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bolls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  hulls  of  May  Hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  rrom  $150  to  3360 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  BUY 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

at  farmers  prices,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Gov.  of  the 
Chene  and  Glenwooil  breeding.  Certified  tuber¬ 
culin  test  accompanies  every  animal. 

EDGEYVATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


0 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf  For  Sale! 

Traces  7  times  to  May  Rose,  2nd.  Sire,  grandson  Ne- 
Plus  Ultra.  Fine  Individual  ;  good  nose  nnd  back 
line.  Farmer’s  price  to  quick  buyer. 

HOOKE  VILLA  GUERNSEY  FARM,  ’-  rnadllla,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Sjiithvillk  Flats,  Che.na.voo  Co.,  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WINDY  KNOLL  FARM 

Glen  Spey  New  York 


Herd  Sires  ; 

1  —  Pencoyd’s  Secret  of  Windy 
Knoll,  No.  45544 

Sire — Langwater  Pencoyd  A.  R. 
sire — Dolly  Dimple’s  May  King  of 
Langwater  A.  R. 

dam — Langwater  May  Queen  A.R. 
Dam — Nella  Jay  6th  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilyvale  A.  R. 
dam — Nella  Jay  A,  R. 

2 —  Windy  Knoll  Raider  of  Linda 
Vista,  No.  51149 

Sire — Imp.  Itchen  Red  Raider  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Moss  Raider 
dam — Itchen  May  Rose 
Dam — Easton  Belle  A.  R. 
sire — Imp.  Yeoman  A.  R. 
dam — Langwater  Dolly  Dollars 


We  offer  several  extra  uice  bull 
calves  from  3  months  to  one  year 
old  of  the  above  famous  blood  lines 
and  out  of  well  bred  A.  K.  dams  with 
creditable  A .  K.  Records.  These  are 
offered  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Write 
for  particulars. 


Triple  Oaks  Guernseys 

give  satisfaction.  We  offer  for  immediate  sale 
five  nicely  marked  bull  calves  and  one  yearling. 
Dams  have  A.  R.  records  or  are  on  test.  Sire— 
a  grandson  of  Xe  Plus  Ultra.  All  are  guaran¬ 
teed  and  priced  to  sell.  Xo  tuberculosis.  Federal 
test.  Write  today.  LEWIS  A.  TO  AX, 
1048  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 


wuwww 


SIX  GROWTHY  BOAR  PIGS 

born  May  loth;  by  a  son  of  Gailaway  Kdd.  A  few 
pigs  4  months  old.  Stock  guaranteed.  Write 
Hubert  C.  Ueardsley,  Aloutour  Falls,  N.Y. 


FOR  TAMWORTH  SWINE  8SS 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  CO ., R.  F.  D.  Ne.  1 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Will  sell  in  lots  of  from  one  animal  to  Car-Load. 
All  pure-bred. 


For Sa le-ExVril akge  BigType  Poland-Ghinas 

3  inns.  old.  Sire,  Joe  tilth,  No.  255*55.  Dam,  Lady  Big 
Knox,  4th,  No,  676168.  Wri to  at  once  and  got  1st  choice. 
Also  sows  bred.  G.  8.  II  A  L  L,  Fur  nt  d  a  lc,  Ohio 


Reg.  Poland-Chi nas“ 

pigf<,  hired  uy  J*  toil  boars.  E.  Rom  KIT,  Louisa,  YIrglal, 


\I\'  PaImiuI  I  liinMC  Hro  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success, 
lilj  1  UUIllu-v  IllIluS  ThoTriumpli  of  Breeding:  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn 


For  Sale— F'if-ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  85  each. 

Rouse  Bros.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  IN  HOGS'^r1 

large  enough  for  service,  $40.  Sows,  year  old.  $05.  Young 
hours,  $*20.  Immunised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
1'eturucd.  IIaKKV  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Mllftnl,  Ornnjro  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fine  Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  Boarsu.ckr 

Registered.  “Victory.”  Three  yrs.  old  Sept.  next.  Weight, 
about  650  lhB.  Price,  $75.  0.  K.  »  iKIIIA.  We«t  In  nip.  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROCS.  March  farrow.  Either  sex.  Good  blood  lines. 
They. will  please  you.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pe. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Ltd.  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


.*.  SHEEP 

JERSEYS 

deg. Hampshire  Down  Ewes  %HthaDo^n^» n™<i 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  LK91j  1  i3 

n„_  and  ewes,  with  good  head  cov- 

Keg.  Shropshire  Hams  ering.  stevens  bros..w,i™...  n.y 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

r..o,|.  Her.  HAMPSHIRE  81IKEP,  I1AMS  un<l 

roroaie  ewes.  Apply  omm  fa  km,  !•■«»*»»,  n.y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Ram^offi 

by  Wardwc-U’s  Qui  Vive.  SKYLANOS  FARM.  Sls.'kiglan.  N.Y. 

nKI.AINE  YEAKI.IXO  It  A  MS  of  highest  quality, 

U  sired  by  “New  York  8,”  Champion  Delaine  Bam  at  New 
York  State  Fair  both  in  1918-1919.  Also  same  quality  Knm- 
bouillet  yearling  Rom-*.  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  “Pre¬ 
mier  Flock  of  Kambouillets.”  C.  0.  PATIRIDGE  A  SONS.  Retry,  N.Y. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  beiiis  unable  to  see  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Roxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  Stock  r«rsiio 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Hams,  single 
or  in  lota  to  suit  purchaser.  1.  B.  PATTRIDEE.  Leicctler,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  ^bt! 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  Bono  Farina,  Tr«y,  I‘». 

rolls 4 1.8.  Hog,  Hampshire  Ham  Lambs.  Choice 

1  *«r*up.  JORDAN  F  A  RMS,  Sauciuoit,  N.Y. 

WCDrfT CMOMF.STEAO  STOCK  FARM  offers 
I.  Jersey  Bull  Calves,  K.  of  M.  backing. 

Farmer’s  Frices.  C.  H.  JENNINGS.  East  Durham,  Greene  Co  .  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE.  Fifty  Young  Grade  Ewe*  and  Ewe  LanibN. 

I  Mostly  Kambouilett.  R.  B.  Paige,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  c  i^i7elfSo 

ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  Jordan  Furiutt,  Snuquolt,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  p0u4l 

for  milk  ami  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtomnlle,  N.  T. 

GOATS 

For  Sale— %  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  1-4 qt.  llama.  l»r.  GORDON,  t'l-unbury,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  EvkkettFox,  Lowell,  Mass 

For  Sale-Two  Toggenburg  Bucks 

Hornless.  (Stamp.)  W.  J.  Diets,  Zlou,  Som.mt  Co^  N.  J. 

s  AGENTS  WANTED  JSSySafe  | 

|  subscriptions  for  Rukal  New-Yorker  k 
J  in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  1 

1  or  auto.  Address 

iij  J.  C.  MULHQLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio  t 
or 

jj|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tl«S».,  NewYorkCity  j 

RABBITS 

CLEMISH  GIANTS.  R.R.  BELGIANS, 
■Hfcy  r  AMERICAN  BLUES,  *>% 

PBNftiBpq  DUTCH  and  ENtiL|sH-  dSndn*w“ 

d&rn  *  a  wore  utfttprinxtiof  my  foundation  stock. 

U  J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

428  Highland  Ave.f  Mt.Vernon.N.Y. 

Fttw™  . (if'.cuil  Judnc  and  President 

I'—  -  ?  •  -  =  •  -  - 
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Fairbanks-  Morse 


\ 


OVER  a  quarter-million 
modern  farmers  know 
and  use  tke  best  engine.  Surelp 
in  tkeir  wise  choice  there  is  a 
message  that  *0 i t all^p  concerns 
>>ou,  also. 

Such  Widespread  acceptance  of  tha 
Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Engine  Was  not 
achieved  bj>  claims  alone.  Nor  the 
high  repute  of  the  house  which  manufac¬ 
tures  this  phenomenal  farm  engine.  Otfer 
$15,000,000  Was  paid  farmers  for  "Z” 
Engines  because  of  Quality  which  makes 
for  service — and  performance — and  sur¬ 
plus  power — and  enduring  farm 
engine  dependability. 

Equipped  with  Bosch  Mnfcneto.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  "Z”  dealers  furnish  efficient 
Fairbanks-Morse  servioe  to  every  en¬ 
gine  buyer.  See  your  dealer  today. 

Prices:  l'A  H.  P.  $75.00;  3  H.  P.  $125.00; 
6  H.  P.  $200.00.  All  F.O.B,  Factory. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Branches: 

New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


i 


To  get  your  silo  on  time 
this  year,  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog  NOW. 


_  The  Globe 

Silo  was  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  famous  extra¬ 
capacity  extension  roof.  *  It 
gives  more  silo  storage 
space  for  less  silo  money. 
Other  exclusive  features  ex¬ 
plained  in  Catalog. 

Ohio  Ensilage  Cutters 

We  are  agents  for  the  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  Cutters.  With  a  big  stock  on 
hand  we  can  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Send  for  Catalog  and  at¬ 
tractive  prices. 

Globe  Silo  Ce.,  2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney.  N.Y. 


r«e  FRONT  ™at  GAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  Continuous 
opening.  Doors  absolutely  tight 
but  will  not  swell.  Permanent 
steel  1. adder  attached  to  Front. 
Kverythingfirst  classand  prices 
right.  Prices  on  application. 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Box  11 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  fret 
a  (fuick  reply  and  a  “square deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


— A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  new  hip  roof  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber.  dipped  in 
Creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  doors— n  patented  feature. 
The  ladder  la  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted,  lingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing,  twisting  or  lilowlngoveria  pre¬ 
vented  by  now  anchorage  uyatoni. 

Write  for  free  literature. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  WEST  STREET.  RUTLAND.  VT. 


Forage  Notes 


Kudzu  Vine  in  Connecticut 

I  had  a  circular  last  Winter  praising 
the  kudzu  vino  so  highly  that  I  thought 
it  worth  trying.  It  gave  mo  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  iti  was  more  valuable  than  Al¬ 
falfa,  of  which  I  have  had  a  splendid 
piece  for  some  years,  but  which  now 
seems  to  l>e  on  the  wane.  T  have  a  fine 
little  farm  of  four  acres  within  10  min¬ 
utes  of  the  city,  keep  one  cow.  a  horse 
and  several  hundred  chickens,  which  are 
paying  me  finely.  I  want  to  get  my  place 
down  to  grass,  as  I  am  over  70  years  old. 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  team  work  or 
help,  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  I  have 
been  paying  $2  an  hour  for  man  and  team 
for  one  hour  or  for  the  whole  day.  I 
have  just  paid  $20  for  10  hours’  work. 
I  sent  to  Michigan  for  five  pecks  of 
kudzu  seed.  I  planted  over  two  mouths 
ago.  according  to  the  directions.  I  now 
have  100  plants,  -and  some  just  breaking 
ground,  and  some  nearly  two  inches  high. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  largo  the  plants 
should  be  before  they  are  set  out.  and 
wlmt.  time  is  the  host,  whether  it  needs 
rich  ground  or  (according  to  the  circu¬ 
lar)  it  will  grow  anywhere,  where  it  can 
find  a  place  to  take  root;  whether  it 
needs  fertilizing  heavily;  in  fact,  anything 
that  your  experience  with  the  plant  would 
give  me  any  help  in  the  matter?  8.  m. 

Derby,  Conn. 

Better  destroy  the  kudzu  before  it  gets 
well  rooted.  Tt  will  inevitably  he  a 
nuisance  on  a  small  place  like  yours, 
for  you  cannot,  watch  it  so  closely  that, 
it  will  not  sneak  in-  where  you  do  not. 
want  it.  Tt  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
grower.  T  had-  one  as  a  porch  climber. 
It  sent  runners  under  the  porch  and 
down  beside  the  dwelling  for  30  or  more 
feet,  and  rooted  at.  almost  every  joint. 
Tt  took  me  two  years  to  get  rid  of  that 
plant.  T  have  another  plant  that  clam¬ 
bers  over  my  wood  and  coni  house,  and 
T  have  to  watch  it  almost  daily.  Last 
Summer,  when  I  was  too  ill  to  watch  it, 
the  plant,  got  its  runners  out.  and  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  them  appeared  in  my  raspberry 
patch,  20  feet  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Only  yesterday  I  found  about  a  dozen 
runners  starting  out  on  •the  ground  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  location.  The  original  vine 
has  become  a  mass  of  stems  from  the 
rooting  of  these  runners  all  around  the 
former  stem.  I  keep  a  cutting  tool  beside 
the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
(he  runners  as  soon  as  I  see  them  oil  the 
grass.  I  shall  have  to  destroy  the  plant, 
if  possible,  for  I  am  getting  too  old  to 
watch  it,  and  if  neglected  one  season  it 
will  get  possession  of  the  whole  garden. 
A  plot  of  it  kept  pastured  all  the  time 
may  be  kept  in  bounds.  Otherwise  it  is 
certain  to  take  the  place.  ,It  is  best  on 
waste  hillsides  and  gullies  on  large  farms 
to  get.  some  pasturage  from  these  uncnl- 
tivatable  places.  But  on  a  little  place 
than  do  the  other  classes  of  stock. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Rape  as  a  Pasture  Crop;  How  It  Is 
Handled  in  Canada 

Vai.i'k  fok  Sheep. — Rape  is  really  a 
valuable  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  but 
more  especially  for  sheep.  It  is  greatly 
relished,  and  produces  rapid  gains,  both 
in  growing  ana  fattening  stock.  Tt  is  on 
easy  crop  to  grow,  and  yields  abundantly 
when  properly  handled.  The  variety  of 
rape  most;  suitable  to  grow  for  fodder  is 
the  Dwarf  Essex.  This  yields  very  heavy 
crops  of  leaves. 

Sowing  and  Cultivati  no.  —  Early 
sowing  is  not  essential,  hut  it  is  well  to 
have  the  ground  prepared  as  soon  as  it.  is 
warmed  up  in  the  Spring.  It  may  be 
sown  any  time  up  to  the  last  of  July  and 
after  the  ground  is  well  wanned  in  the 
Spring.  A  cold  seed  bed  is  not  to  be 
advised.  When  rape  is  sown  in  rows 
cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
row  can  lx*  seen  from  end  to  end.  The 
cultivator  should  run  at  first  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  plants  without  burying 
them.  Shallow  but.  thorough  cultivation 
should  follow  at  regular  intervals.  The 
crop  mnv  be  pastured  off  at  various  stages 
of  its  development,  according  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  sought.  W'x'ii  eaten  down  before  it 
has  made  a  maximum  growth,  it  will  grow 
up  again  with  more  or  less  vigor.  But 
the  pasturing  should  not  commence,  in 
any  event,  until  after  the  rape  has  be 
came  firmly  established  in  the  soil  ;  that 
is.  until  after  it,  has  ipade  a  growth  of 
several  inches. 

Past  thing  Off. — Tt  is  a  quest  ion  as 
to  whether  more  food  is  obtained  by  this 
method  than  by  allowing  the  rape  to  make 
its  full  growth  before  pasturing  off.  Au¬ 
thorities  on  the  subject  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  latter  method  is  the  more 
profitable  to  follow,  especially  when  sheep 
are  pastured  on  it.  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  eat  it  down  so  low  as  to  injure 
its  capacity  for  future  growth.  It  may 
be  pastured  off  with  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
or  fowls.  Cattle  waste  more  by  tramping 
Hum  do  the  other  classes  of  stock  men¬ 
tioned. 

■  Saving  Gratx.  Milk  cows  should  not 
as  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  pasture  ou  rape, 


as  it  has  a  tendency  to  taint  the  milk 
but  it  may  be  cut.  and  fed  to  them  at'P-c 
each  period  of  milking.  On  the  whole, 
sheep  will  do  better  on  rape  than  will 
either  swine  or  cattle,  although  at  th>* 
Central  Experiment  Farm  at  Iowa  rape 
has  been  found  to  give  good  i*esults  with 
swine,  saving  in  the  amount  of  grain  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  lbs.  live  weight. 
For  a  long  time  the  Central  Experiment 
Farm  has  recognized  the  value  of  rape 
As  far  back  as  1000  it  was  found  that 
with  rape  pasture  a  saving  was  mnde  of 
156  lbs.  of  grain  per  100  lbs.  live  weight 
From  August  14  until  December  6  three- 
nineteenths  of  an  acre  of  rape  pastured 
six  hogs.  A  meal  ration  ranging  from 
1  lb.  per  day  per  hog  during  the  first 
week  of  the  trial  to  5  lbs.  at.  the  last  week 
produced  in  the  six  animals  a  total  gain 
live  weight  of  1.127  lbs.  The  saving  of 
grain  amounted  to  above  1,700  lbs. 

Avoiding  Bloat. — Neither  cattle  nor 
sheep  should  be  turned  on  rape  when  very 
hungry,  or  when  the  crop  is  very  . wet  with 
rain  or  dew.  They  are  liable  to  over¬ 
eat  and  bloat,  which,  in  a  short  time,  if 
not  looked  after,  will  cause  death.  Iu 
moist  climates,  such  as  in  New  England 
or  in  Eastern  Canada,  there  is  greater 
danger  from  bloating  than  there  is  in  the 
arid  or  semi-arid  districts  of  the  West. 
Cattle  or  sheep  become  accustomed  to  it 
best  by  turning  them  into  the  field  after 
they  have  eaten  freely  of  some  other  food. 
The  danger  will  he  still  further  decreased 
by  leaving  them  only  a  short  time  on  the 
rape  the  first  day.  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  time  on  each  succeeding  day.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  they  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  rape,  but  they  should  al¬ 
ways  have  access  to  a  grass  pasture  .  Ani¬ 
mals  that  are  not  accustomed  to  rape 
may  not  take  to  it.  at  first,  hut  they  soon 
learn  to  like  it.  and  once  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  taste  for  it  they  wilt  thrive  on 
it  and  never  tire  of  it. 

Grass  and  Rape. — A  grass  pasture  in 
which  the  crop  has  lost  part  of  its  succu¬ 
lence.  either  through  ripening  or  dry 
weather,  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  a 
rape  pasture.  It  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
a  too  lax  condition  of  the  bowels.  Grass 
and  rape  will  keep  sheep  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  A  half-pound  of  oats  per  head 
each  day  will  have  the  same  effect,  al¬ 
though.  with  the  exception  of  swine,  the 
rape  alone  is  quite  sufficient  for  stock. 
Salt  and  a  good  supply  of  water  should 
always  he  easy  of  access. 

Sheep  Followed  by  Cattle.  —  But 
when  sheep  are  feeding  on  rape  they  will 
not  consume  much  water,  as  the  fodder  is 
very  juicy.  Sheep  turned  into  a  rape 
pasture  that  is  neither  very  tall  nor  very 
dense  will  first  consume  the  leaves,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  succulence,  and  at  last  thev 
will  eat.  the  straws  down  to  the  ground. 
Tf  the  crop  is  very  tall  and  thick  they  will 
eat  it  all  up  as  they  go  ahead.  The  leaves 
are  considered  to  he  the  best  part  of  the 
plant.  Sometimes  after  sheep  have  cleaned 
up  the  leaves,  cattle  are  turned  in.  and 
they  will  eat  the  remainder  right  down 
to  the  ground.  This  system  will  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  the  loss  from  trampling. 

Frozen  Rape. — ‘When  cold  Winters 
n revail,  the  crop  should  be  pastured  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  severe  frosts.  After 
rape  is  first  frozen,  and  until  the  stems 
become  brittle  enough  to  break  easily,  its 
value  as  pasture  is  much  impaired.  When 
the  early  frosts  come,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  the  sheep  a  feed  of  oats  or  other 
grain  before  turning  them  into  the  rape 
fidd.  In  the  absence  of  such  feed,  the 
sheep  should  not  be  turned  into  the  field 
until  after  the  frost  has  lifted,  or  serious 
digestive  troubles  will  result. 

Treatment  of  Bloat.— When  the  stock 
are  not  accustomed  to  rani*  or  when  it  is 
wet  with  dew  or  frozen,  it  sometimes  in¬ 
duces  bloating.  Relief  must  he  given  at 
once  or  it  will  cause  death.  Medicine  is 
seldom  of  any  avail,  and  the  trocar  and 
canula  .are  the  best  agents  of  relief.  The 
moment  a  case  of  bloat  is  defected,  tlx* 
animal  should  he  tapped  to  allow  the  gas 
to  escape.  This-  is  done  by  slipping  the 
trocar  into  the  pauucli  on  the  left  side 
and  somewhat,  low  in  the  triangular  fleshy 
D»rt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip. 
This  gives  immediate  relief,  and  in  an 
hour  oven  the  worst  case  of  bloat  appears 
to  he  none  tlx*  worse  for  the  attack. 

Seeding  with  Corn. — The  usual  meth¬ 
od  of  sowing  rape  is  in  drills  and  culti¬ 
vated  as  for  any  other  root  crop,  until  the 
leaves  get.  too  large  to  allow  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Borne  practice  sowing 
rape  with  corn  at  the  time  of  last  culti¬ 
vation  :  others  sow  it  with  oats.  Tt  is 
well  to  kn  ow  whether  one’s  condition  of 
soil  and  climate  will  allow  of  such  meth¬ 
ods  before  undertaking  them  on  a  large 
scale. 

Sowing  in  Rows. — Sowing  in  rows 
from  two  to  2*4  feet  apart  and  culti 
vating  ns  for  turnips  is  the  method  used 
for  greatest  returns  of  feed.  Rape,  be 
ine  a  very  gross  feeder,  requires  a  soil 
rich  in  plant  food.  Good  corn  or  root 
land  is  good  rape  land.  A  man  having 
lambs  to  fatten  can  grow  no  better  crop 
than  rape,  nor  one  from  which  the  quality 
of  the  flesh  will  he  better.  Rape-fed 
lamb  or  mutton  always  grades  first  in 
flavor.  An  acre  of  rape  will  fatten  "6 
lambs  for  a  month,  and  the  gain  in  weight 
will  average  about  12  lbs.  per  head. 
Rape-fed  lamb  or  mutton  will  always 
have  the  proper  intermixture  of  fat  and 
lean  that  is  in  such  demand  by  the  better 
trade.  Tn  Manitoba  several  large  feeders 
use  rape  in  fattening  store  cattle,  and 
they  find  that  it  effects  a  great  saving 
of  grain.  J.  tl.  MC  DONALD. 

Cauuda. 
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Northern  Ohio  Notes 


An  Unfavorable  Searon. — .Tune  has 
firoved  to  ho  a  most  peculiar  month,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  weather  and  rain ; 
very  cool  and  rainy  weather.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  have  for  weeks  “kept  the  home  tires 
burning.”  Rains  have  been  almost  in¬ 
cessant.  Only  three,  at  most,  of  the  days 
have  been  of  pronounced  heat,  and  growth 
of  crops,  notably  garden  crops,  owing  to 
cloudy  days  and  very  cool  nights,  has 
made  very  slow  growth  at  best,  and  no1 
end  of  planting  over.  The  big  frosts  in 
May  injured  the  grass  crop  greatly,  but 
the  rains  and  cool  weather  have  benefited 
it  greatly.  The  rains  interfered  in  plant¬ 
ing  both  corn  and  potatoes;  acres  of  the 
latter  are  being  planted  this  last  week 
in  June.  The  only  crop  that  can  be  said 
to  be  moving  without  interference  is  the 
long  lines  of  autos  and  trucks  going 
through  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York  under  their  own  power,  hun¬ 
dreds  a  day,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  absolute  transfer  of  freight  be¬ 
tween  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  from  the 
railroads  to  the  auto  truck  service.  This 
is  amounting  to  about  the  absolute  ruina¬ 
tion  of  our  new  and  costly  pikes,  and  ap¬ 
parently  long  before  the  road  bonds  are 
paid  there  will  be  a  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  of  paved  roads. 

Farm  IlRr.p. — Of  far  more  importance 
to  the  farmers  and  talked  about  10  times 
more  among  them  than  who  is  to  he  the 
next  President,  is  where  we  are  to  get 
farm  help  during  the  approaching  har¬ 
vests.  The  situation  about  here  seems 
to  get  more  acute  and  intense,  and  the 
evidence  of  it  is  seen  in  shrinking  dairies, 
unplowed  fields,  smaller  crop  acreage  and 
farm  stock  being  sold  off.  While  farm 
prices  are  on  the  decline,  the  things  a 
farmer  must  buy.  especially  dairy  feed, 
is  on  the  rise.  Many  a  farmer,  as  he 
looks  matters  over,  says :  “I’ll  do  what  I 
can,  and  let  the  other  fellow  go  hang.” 
Of  course,  the  city  man  sees  all  this  dif¬ 
ferently,  hut  the  few  city  fellows  who 
have  bought  farms  lately  about  here  to 
get  sudden  riches,  are  quietly  sawing 
wood  and  waiting  to  unload  onto  another 
Slicker,  with  experience  thrown  in. 

Incorporated  Farms. — An  experiment 
In  incorporated  dairying  is  being  inaug¬ 
urated  in  the  Southeast  Ohio  River  coun¬ 
ties  among  the  “Friend  Folk.”  They 
are  uniting  their  Jersey  herds  in  n  com¬ 
mon  pool  to  promote  their  interests,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  When  it.  is 
known  that  27  per  cent  of  all  registered 
cattle  in  the  State  are  Jerseys,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  progressive,  concerted  ac- 
iion  among  the  breeders  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  if  any  effiss  of  men  can 
make  this  venture  “go,”  it  will  he  these 
Quaker  Jersey  men. 

Auto  Thievery.- — Auto  thievery  has 
become  so  general  throughout  the  State 
in  the  rural  districts  that  the  farmers* 
organizations  through  the  State,  which 
met,  in  Columbus  recently,  indorsed  the 
plan  of  having  a  State  constabulary,  pat¬ 
terned  somewhat  after  the  Pennsylvania 
plan,  to  see  if  something  cannot  lie  done 
to  cheek  at  least  these  night  raids  of 
thieves  on  the  small  stock  of  the  farms, 
including,  ns  it  does,  all  classes,  from 
hens  to  hogs,  sheep,  young  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  the  farmer’s  dog.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  labor  unions  are  filing  their 
protests  to  such  a  plan  of  constabulary 
patrol  on  the  ground,  it  is  supposed,  of 
“curtailment  of  personal  liberty.” 

Federated  Churches. — For  the  es¬ 
pecial  edification  of  the  “Pastoral  Par¬ 
son,”  it  may  bo  of  interest  to  say  that 
federated  churches,  comm  unity  centers 
and  community  singing  are  getting  not 
only  to  be  talked  about,  but  actively  put 
in  actual  evidence  in  some  parts  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Several  churches  about  here 
have  federated  two  or  more  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  some  congregations  have 
merged  into  some  known  denomination, 
and  to  the  manifest  betterment,  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Coming  as  it  has,  along  with 
general  prohibition  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  saloon  and  its  counterparts, 
the  country  rural  dweller  lives  in  quite  a 
different  atmosphere  from  that  of  10,  or 
five  years  ago,  showing  that,  there  is 
something,  after  all,  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  elevation  of  society  and  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  still  worthy 
of  Consultation.  In  town  and  country 
there  are  yet  great  possibilities  of  mak¬ 
ing  life  still  better  worth  the  living 
through  the  agencies  that  are  now  spring¬ 
ing  up  on  every  hand. 

Farmers*  Organizations. — Ohio  as  a 
State  is  fast  being  the  congenial  homo 
of  a  long  list  of  farmers’  organizations 
of  many  kinds.  Of  Granges  Ohio  has  the 
nvest  ’  -one  between  the  oceans,  the 
kitate  Agricultural  Farm  Agents’  Feder- 
tiIOj'  ^‘irymen’s  and  State  Dairymen’s 
1  mincers’  Corporation,  and  now  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  federated  with  dairy  associations 
outside  the  State,  and  organized  the 
Central  Milk  Producers’  Federation,” 
supposed  to  take  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
'ilno  and  Western,  Pennsylvania.  The 
purpose  is  to  promote  interest  in  dairying, 
Dytter  marketing  and  establish  standards 
o  dairy  excellence.  Of  course,  they  came 
to  Ohio  for  a  president,  and  chose  II.  W. 
ngersoll,  a  man  of  national  reputation, 
•lien  a  State  farmers’  buying  and  selling 
orporation  has  been  formed  and  officered 
o  promote  something  like  a  farmers’ 
liaise,  both  “out  and  in.”  and 
i  ni to rai  farm  prices  as  nearly  as  may  be 
throughout  the  State.  The  farmers  of 
c no  rive  northwestern  counties  have  or¬ 
ganized  an  association  for  mutual  “of¬ 


fense  and  defense.”  The  sheep  men  have 
a  live  Wool  Growers’  Association,  with 
W.  W.  Reynolds  as  chief  speaker  and 
writer,  being  both  its  chief  champion  and 
defender  of  the  wool  interests  of  sheep 
men  everywhere.  J.G. 


Tanning  a  Hide 

I  would  like  to  experiment  with  a  hide 
according  to  tanning  directions  on  page 
383,  and  do  not  want,  to  buy  more  ma¬ 
terial  than  I  need.  How  many  pounds 
of  hemlock  hark  will  it  take  to  tan  a  hide 
measuring  40  square  feet  ?  Will  a  barrel 
he  all  right  to  use  for  a  vat,  or  will  it 
double  the  hide  too  much?  Is  the  lime 
that  we  pack  the  hide  in  used  dry?  Will 
a  hydrometer  which  is  made  to  test  lime 
and  .sulphur  solution  he  all  right  to  use? 
Is  the  tanning  liquor  thrown  away  each 
time,  or  do  we  add  more  hark  to  bring 
it  up  to  desired  strength?  How  much 
acid  for  above  size*  hide?  Dow  much  oil? 
How  much  lampblack?  In  case  of  a 
cured  hide,  would  we  have  to  soak  it  be¬ 
fore  starting  tanning  operations? 

New  Albany,  Pa.  I„  It.  S. 

The  barrel  will  be  all  right,  provided 
the  hide  is  taken  out  every  few  days, 
turned  and  refolded  in  a  different  manner. 
This,  of  course,  will  cause  some  loss  of 
the  tanning  liquor,  hut  that  can  easily 
he  replaced/  The  hide  must  first  be 
soaked  in  soft  water  until  it.  is  as  pliable 
as  when  fresh.  Then,  while  still  wet, 
spread  it  uppn  the  ground  and  sprinkle 
the.  flesh  side  well  with  lime.  This  should 
be  finely  crushed,  and,  if  partially  air- 
slaked,  a  better  leather  will  result,  hut 
a  longer  time  will  be  required  in  which 
to  remove  the  hair.  Fold  the  hide  with 
the  lime  inside,  and  lay  away  in  a  damp, 
cool  place  until  the  hair  will  slip  readily. 
Ashes  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as 
well  as  lime,  or  the  hide  may  he  placed 
in  warm,  soft,  stagnant  mud.  In  the  lat¬ 


ter  ease  the  acid  will  not  be  needed,  but 
much  more  time  will  he  required.  Wlieu 
the  hair  will  slip  readily,  make  a  bench 
with  oue  end  resting  on  the  ground  anJ 
the  other  about  breast  high.  This  is  for 
convenience  in  working.  Throw  the  hide 
across  the  bench  and  scrape  it  with  a 
blunt-edged  knife  until  all  the  hair  is  re¬ 
moved.  Turn  it  over  and  scrape  the  flesh 
side  until  it  is  perfectly  free  from  all  fat 
and  other  integument.  Then,  if  the  lime 
has  been  u.  d.  place  the  hide  in  a  vat  of 
soft  water  and  add  acid  until  the  water 
has  a  decidedly  sour  taste.  Let  the  hide 
remain  in  this  for  about  a  week. 

Meantime  put  about  a  peck  of  hemlock 
into  the  ban-el,  pour  two  or  three  gallons 
of  boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  stand 
until  cold.  Then  add  enough  soft  water 
to  half  fill  the  barrel.  The  hide  can 
easily  be  soaked  in  this  space.  Put  the 
hide  into  the  liquor  and  let  it  remain  a 
month,  but  turning  and  refolding  fre¬ 
quently  as  above  directed.  Meantime 
steep  another  peek  of  hark  and  at  the  end 
ot  the  month  drain  out  the  spent  bark  in 
the  barrel  and  add  the  fresh  decoction. 
Turn  and  refold  the  hide  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  and  continue  this  process  until 
thoroughly  tanned.  This  will  require 
anywhere  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
possibly  more.  No  one  can  tell,  for  in 
tanning  leather  the  rule  of  the  thumb  is 
the  prinieipal  guide.  The  experienced 
tanner  can  tell  by  the  appearance  and 
feeling  of  the  hide  when  each  process  is 
complete,  but  the  amateur  just  experi¬ 
menting  would  best,  cut  a  small  shaving, 
say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  from  the 
edge  of  the  hide.  If  this  is  of  even  color 
and  texture  throughout  the  hide  is  tanned, 
but  better  continue  the  process  for  another 
month  for  good  measure.  Then  remove 
the  hide  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

The  bark  should  be  crushed  into  pieces 
about  as  tine  ns  pens,  and  if  a  good  deal 
finer,  so  much  the  better.  A  hydrometer 
adapted  to  testing  the  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  ns 
any,  but  by  following  these  directions 
none  will  he  needed.  In  tanning  a  single 
hide  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  waste  of 
material,  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  It 
is  in  their  ability  to  save  in  material  and 
to  utilize  the  by-products  that  the  larger 


concerns  gain  a  great  advantage.  When 
the  hide  is  nearly  or  quite  dry,  rub  oil 
into  it  until  it  will  absorb  no  more.  Hang 
again  to  dry.  and  then  rub  with  oil  and 
lampblack.  This  comes  in  pound  pack¬ 
ages  at  about  50  cents  a  pound  at  retail, 
and  about  a  cent’s  worth  will  be  needed. 

O.  o,  ORMSBEE. 


Killing  Rats  and  Burning  Weeds 

To  kill  rats,  try  that  new  English  plan. 
Warm  lithographer’s  varnish  till  it  will 
spread  on  pieces  of  cardboard  about  15 
inches  square;  put  bait  in  center  of  card¬ 
board.  Let  us  hear  how  it  works.  The 
rats  are  said  to  stick  and  to  die  from 
fright. 

I  would  like  someone  to  try  out  a 
finme-thrower  as  a  hush  and  weed-con¬ 
troller  along  our  rocky  roads.  Ry  going 
along  the  road  during  a  light  rain,  or 
while  everything  was  still  wet,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  spreading  fires. 
Two  trips  in  one  year  and  one  trip  in 
each  year  after  that  should  give  us  grassy 
roadsides,  free  from  bushes. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  buciianan. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire,  following  an  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  plant  of  the  American  En¬ 
amel  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  2, 
partially  destroyed  the  plant  and  caused 
a  loss  estimated  at  $168,000.  An  over¬ 
heated  oven  was  the  cause  of  the  explo¬ 
sion,  which  was_  heard  throughout  the 
city.  The  enameling  building,  the  garage, 
with  three  auto  trucks,  carpenter  shops, 
nine  ovens  and  75  barrels  of  enamel,  were 
destroyed. 

Luther  Burbank,  the  “Wizard  of  Horti¬ 
culture,”  was  admitted  to  the  Adler  San¬ 
atorium  in  San  Francisco  recently  from 
his  home  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  was  oper¬ 
ated  upon  for  a  condition  of  the  jaws  re¬ 
sulting  from  probably  long-standing  tooth 
infection.  The  operation  was  stated  to 
have  been  a  complete  success. 

The  heaviest  accident  record  ever 


of  a  Soft  Spot 

marked  against  June  is  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Highway  Protec¬ 
tive  Society  for  the  last  month.  The  re¬ 
ports  for  New  York  State  show  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  deaths  from  automobiles,  trolley 
cars,  wagons  and  trains  of  68  over  June, 

1918,  which  was  the  high-record  month 
up  to  that  time.  In  this  city  62  persons 
were  killed  by  automobiles,  as  against  57 
for  June,  1919.  There  were  no  deaths 
by  trolleys,  surface  cars  or  wagons.  Five 
persons  were  killed  at  grade  crossings  in 
the  State,  an  increase  of  two  over  .Tune, 

1919.  The  traffic  court  reported  $40,000 
collected  in  fines  during  the  month,  which 
is  also  a  record.  Seventy-five  convicted 
automobilists  were  sent  to  jail  from 
three  to  50  days.  There  were  1,159  con¬ 
victed  of  speeding  as  first  offenders,  82  ns 
second  offenders  and  17  ns  third  offenders. 

The  Home  Insurance  Company,  which 
is  the  pioneer  company  in  America  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  insurance  of  goods  in  tran¬ 
sit  through  the  parcels  post  by  means  of 
parcels  post  insurance  coupons,  has  dis¬ 
continued  that  branch  of  its  business  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Losses  through 
theft  or  because  of  damage  due  to  care¬ 
less  and  incompetent  handling  of  the 
mails  going  from  the  metropolitan  section 
to.  other  parts  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  become  so  excessive  that  within 
recent  weeks  their  aggregate  has  exceeded 
by  approximately  25  per  cent  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  derived  by  the  company 
from  the  parcels  post  branch  of  its  busi¬ 
ness. 

Indictments  charging  grand  larceny  in 
the  first  degree  were  returned  July  2  in 
General  Sessions,  New  York,  against  Jo¬ 
seph  8.  Herron,  president  of  the  South¬ 
western  Zinc,  Lead  &  Iron  Company  of 
489  Fifth  avenue,  and  Fred  W.  T.ang- 
borst,  a  stock  broker,  whose  office  is  at 
51)  Broad  street.  Both  men  were  indicted 
on  the  testimony  of  Miss  Margaret  Reth.v 
of  1061  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  who  was 
the  alleged  victim  of  a  scheme  to  sell 
stock  in  an  abandoned  lead  mine  in  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Two  young  girls  were  burned  to  death 
July  5  in  New  York  City’s  “safe  and 
sane”  Independence  Day  celebration. 
More  than  a  dozen  other  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  by  fireworks  or  wounded  by  etray 
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bullets.  Three  drownings  were  reported 
and  one  death  due  to  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  Six  persons  were  severely  injured 
in  an  accident  on  a  Midland  Beach, 
Staten  Island,  scenic  railway. 

Bernado  Favalo  and  Mike  Kalachuck, 
charged  with  violation  of  the  statutes 
which  prohibit  a  person  from  having  ex¬ 
plosives  in  his  possession  with  intent  to 
take  human  life,  were  each  bound  over  in 
$50,000  July  5  at  Waterbary,  Conn. 
These  men  were  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  finding  on  July  3  in  a  clump 
of  bushes,  of  a  bomb  with  an  It-ineh  fuse. 

Eight  persons  were  killed  and  12  in¬ 
jured  seriously  when  a  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  freight  train  crashed  into  the 
rear  end  of  a  carnival  company’s  special 
in  the  Atoka  yards,  Atoka,  Okla.,  July  4. 

July  6  three  seamen  from  the  steam¬ 
ship  Ilelgic  were  held  in  New  York  under 
$2,500  bail  for  alleged  complicity  in  giant 
robbery  plots.  It  is  said  that  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  have  been  stolen 
during  the  past  year  from  liners  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  by  an 
organized  gang.  It  was  said  that  one  of 
the  schemes  of  the  gang  was  to  send  its 
members  on  the  ships  as  members  of  the 
crews,  and  that  they  would  then  open 
boxes  and  cases,  remove  the  contents  and 
fill  the  receptacles  with  coal  and  rubbish. 
Many  complaints  have  been  received  from 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  received  freight  which  had  been 
opened.  In  one  instance,  it  was  said, 
clothing  valued  at  $50,000  had  been  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ship’s  swimming  pool, 
having  been  weighted  and  sunk  there  to 
await  the  landing  of  the  vessel. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  forty- 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Lloyd 
G.  Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  vice-president, 
Michael  R.  Cashman,  Owatonna,  Minn.; 
secretary,  John  Watson.  Princeton.  N.  .T. ; 
treasurer,  .T.  W.  Hill,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  June,  1921. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  was 
held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  22-24.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  W.  G.  Scarlett,  Baltimore, 
president ;  L.  L,  Olds,  Madison, 
Wis.,  first  vice-president;  Alex  Forbes, 
Newark,  N.  ,T.,  second  vice-president; 
(  .  E.  Kendel  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
reasurer.  The  executive  committee  elect¬ 
ed  is  as  follows :  Alexander  Forbes, 
Newark.  N.  ,T. ;  It,  W.  Palmer,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. :  George  S.  Green,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  L. 
B.  MeCausland,  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  W. 
B.  Stubs. 

Flax  fiber  grown  and  manufactured  in 
Manitoba  by  the  Netherlands  Canadian 
Max  Company  brought  $1,800  a  ton  in 
the  open  market  in  Belgium. 

A  colony  of  gypsy  moths  has  taken  up 
quarters  in  the  2,000-acre  estate  of  James 
B.  Duke,  at  Somerville,  N.  J..  which  has 
been  quarantined  by  both  Federal  and 
State  Agricultural  Departments.  Until 
tno  pest©  have  been  eradicated  the  place 
will  remain  closed  for  fear  that  the 
moths  might  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Sprays  and  drenchers  are  being 
mobilized  to  fight  the  invaders. 

City  people  who  wish  to  volunteer  for 
farm  work  are  asked  to  apply  to  the 
National  Security  League,  at  17  East 
Forty-ninth  Street,  or  to  the  State  De- 
partment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Farm  La¬ 
bor.  58  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. 
The  league  will  furnish  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  persous  to  whom  applications 
may  he  made  in  any  part,  of  the  country 
preferred. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings  ' 

Canadian  Agricultural  Fairs — Saska¬ 
toon.  July  12-17  :  Regina,  July  26-31. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Henry  IT.  Albert¬ 
son’s  Green  Hill  Farm,  Burlington.  N.  J., 
July  24. 

Now  York  State  Potato  Growers*  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Cortland,  N. 
Y„  August  6-7. 

Apple  Shippers*  Association,  Chicago, 
HI..  August  11-14. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O.,  August  25-28. 

Hornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 

Iloosac  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams,  Mass..  September  3-6. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  Y.. 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nua^  fair,  Branchville,  N.  ,T.,  September 


Coming  Live  Slock  Sales 

Sept.  24 — Purbrcd  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  Sale  committee:  H. 
E.  Haslett,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
II. .  L.  Gnrrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Oct.  13-14 — ITolsteins,  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  28-20 — ITolsteins.  Green  County 
ITolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Ilare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  2.2-24 — ITolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 
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For  Better  Milk  Records 
Give  Your  Cows  Larro 


To  improve  the  milk  record  on  any  cow  in  your  herd — feed  her 
Larro,  according  to  instructions  on  the  guarantee  shown  below. 

Remember — two  sacks  of  Larro  must  increase  her  milk 
yield  or  you  get  your  money  back ! 

Buy  Larro  Through 
Your  Local  Dealer 

No  matter  how  much  milk  your  cows 
are  producing  on  their  present  ration 
Larro  is  guaranteed  to  make  them 
produce  more — and  every  Larro  dealer 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  this  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  letter.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  Larro  in  stock  get  in 
touch  with  us  direct. 


This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more  milk 
which  has  stood  back  of  Larro  for 
seven  years.  To  the  man  who  is  not 
yet  a  Larro  user  it  is  an  absolute 
promise  of  better .  results  from  his 
cows — to  the  veteran  Larro  user  it 
is  double  assurance  that  Larro  today 
is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— that  its  quality  will  never  be 
changed. 

DEALERS:  .4  Sale s  Opportunity  fox  You  Here.  Send  for  Details. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  611  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A, 
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LARROWE 

PRODUCTS 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


CLIMAX 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

CUTS  end  elevate*  with  les* 
power  than  any  other  cutter  made. 

F eed*  easier  — S  AV  E  S  time — 
SAVES  men — SAVES  money. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  dealer’* 


name. 


Climax  Corporation 

48  Swan  Street. 
Batavia.  N.  Y. 


Get  the  most' 
out  of  your * '■ 
corn  crop 

year  and  every™'^' 
year  with  a 

PRESTON 


Th»  patented  block  in  ship-lap  for- 
mation  gives  enormous  strength  — 
twisted  steel  reinforcing  In  cement  be¬ 
tween  each  tier.  Steel  or  tile  chute- 
steel  hip  roof;  fire-proof. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

J,  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  829,  Lanting,  Mich. 
Factories:  Uhrichsvilk*.  O. 
Ft.Dodge.la.;  Brazil,  Ind.^ 

New  Brighton. I*a. 


The  best  remedy 
for  milk  shortage 

Cows  that  are 
contented  and  free 
from  the  annoy¬ 
ances  of  pestering 
flies  and  vermin 
will  give  more  milk 
and  better  milk. 

The  safest,  easiest,  most  satisfactory  way  to 
insure  this,  is  to  spray  on 

Lesser’s  Cow  Comfort 

Besides  increasing  your  milk  supply,  you  will 
find  that  it  heals  and  adds  flesh. 

p'T/'d  LESSER  MFG.  CO. 


Best  results  are  obtaine  I  with 
Lesser’s  Cow  Comfort  by 
using  Lesser  Sprayers 


close  ekimmiDg ,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  t^ESd"6' 

lifetime  ngainnt  defects  in  material  and  worE 
mariBbip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  8  shown  here;  eold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free  l 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  (21)  q 

ALBAUGH-DOVCRCOet  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago 


CORN  HARVESTER 


That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  a  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Aeents 
Wanted,  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO-Westerville,  O. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1/2  per  cent 

dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  yon  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


TonicS!!  Heaves 

I  A  run-down,  aluggiah,  "heavey”  horaa  can't  do  its  fall 
uhuro  of  work.  Tone  up  bis  ayatem,  euro  the  Heaven  and 
you  have  a  borao  worth  ita  full  valuo  in  work  or  in  money. 
Send  today  for 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders 

91.04— war  tax  paid— por  pk«.  Satiafaction  or  money  back. 

L  Flaming’*  Vast-Pocket  Vatarlnary  Adviser 

belpa  you  oiatinguiah  heaven  from  other  ailments.  Write 
-  the  Adviaor.  It  la  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Stock  Varda,  Calcago,  Illinois 


for  l 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Milk  and  Farm  News 


I  am  on  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  have 
seen  the  allotted  time  of  man.  All  the 
help  I  have  is  a  man  over  60.  I  have 
20  head  of  cattle,  two  horses,  four  pigs  ; 
two  miles  to  creamery  once  a  day,  365 
days  in  a  year.  It  is  4  A.  M.  till  7  P.  M. 
I  know  of  four  farmers  in  two  miles  of 
me  that  have  no  help.  One  farmer  has 
20  head  of  cows.  I  saw  him  and  his  wife 
and  girl  planting  potatoes.  One  man 
told  me  this  morning  at  the  creamery  he 
and  his  wife  were  all  alone,  milking  15 
cows,  farm  of  150  acres.  It  is  about  so 
all  around.  What  will  the  poor  chickens 
have  to  roost  on  when  they  come  home 
to  roost?  Poor  things;  poor  things!  It 
seems  to  me  the  people  are  getting  be¬ 
yond  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  I 
will  try  to  take  care  of  my  own  roost 
and  let  the  chickens  roost  where  they  can. 
What  fools  we  poor  mortals  are. 

Washington  Co..  N.  Y.  o.  w.  w. 

Milk.  eggs,  hay  and  some  wheat  are 
sold  in  this  locality.  All  other  grains  are 
fed  on  farms  to  horses,  cows  and  hogs. 
Hay  will  be  a  better  crop  than  last  year, 
but  not  up  to  normal.  Wheat,  very  poor  ; 
some  farmers  did  not  get  any  out.  at  all 
last  Fall,  on  account  of  rains.  Rye  is 
about  half  a  crop ;  oats  look  very  good  at 
this  time ;  so  does  corn,  but  it  is  about 
nvo  weeks  later,  and  crows,  blackbirds 
and  poor  seed  make  some  fields  look  very 
uneven  on  account  of  so  much  replanting. 
Holr>  very  scarce;  lots  of  farms  changing 
hands  at  higher  prices  than  Civil  War 
times.  The  new  owners  are  foreigners, 
and  are  making  good.  They  have  lots  of 
children,  brought  up  to  work.  These  are 
the  ones  that  will  help  us  out.  but  not  un¬ 
til  they  get  from  six  to  10  years  older. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  just  such  a 
rush  of  newcomers.  Their  children  stayed 
at  home,  but  their  children’s  offspring 
flew,  and  are  still  flyinsr.  hundreds  of 
them  not  satisfied.  I  know  three  out  of  a 
neighbor’s  family  getting  $28  per  week 
and  one  of  them  $32  per  week;  all  have 
flivvers  and  girls  galore,  but  am  going  ti> 
say  right  here  these  newcomers  are  rais¬ 
ing  the  right  stuff.  Milk  is  sold  to  cream¬ 
ery  ;  these  are  seven  in  a  radius  of  12 
miles,  and  they  pay  according  to  test. 
Butterfat  for  May,  06c :  eggs  for  mar- 
ket.  44c.  Almost  all  around  here  have 
purebred  slock,  and  sell  eggs  to  hatchers 
at  12c  per  dozen  above  market  quotations 

Philadelphia.  Hay.  $1.65  per  cwt.  at 
the  press;  hogs.  live.  14%c  lb.;  fowls, 
lb.,  live :  veal  calves,  17c.  live.  Near¬ 
ly  every  farmer  who  has  cows  here  has  i 
silo  or  two ;  one  man  has  four. 

Pennsylvania.  bucks  co.  farmer. 

Corn.  $2  per  bu. ;  wheat.  $3.  not  much 
on  hand.  Timothy  liav,  $42  per  ton,  less 
freight  $1.60.  Live  poultry.  50c  per  lb  • 
eggs.  4Sc.  Potatoes,  old,  $4  per  bu.; 
strawberries, ,  25c  per  box ;  other  fruit  and 
truck  are  bringing  good  prices.  Labor  is 
very  scarce,  and  there  is  less  ground  uu- 
der  the  plow  than  ever  before.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  backward  about  two  weeks.  Very 
little  hay  is  being  made  as  yet.  Crop 
will  be  below  the  average.  Wheat  is  good 
and  poor ;  some  places  it  was  frozen  out 
badly,  and  fields  are  all  more  or  less  this 
\vav ;  it  is  well  headed,  however.  Corn 
is  away  behind  :  some  places  just  finished 
planting  the  third  week  in  June.  The 
stand,  does  not  look  so  well ;  poor  seed  and 
the  birds  gave  it  a  bad  start.  I.  L.  w. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Prospects  for  crops  are  good ;  almost 
unprecedented  hot  weather  in  early  June, 
followed  by  rain,  started  things  blooming. 

*  hats  heading,  pastures  abundant;  a  good 
year  so  far.  Potato  bugs  stripped  100 
tomato  plants  of  foliage,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  spent  on  a  farm :  but  don’t 
feel  like  blaming  the  Administration  or 
national  convention  with  the  depraved 
appetite  of  “tater  bugs.”  mrs.t. 

Wright  Co.,  Iowa. 

Butterfat.  May.  60*4c;  pork,  17  to 
20c.  delivered ;  eggs.  3Se :  hay.  cut  and 
pressed,  $25  per  ton  ;  lambs  near  $10,  but 
are  reported  to  be  low.  partly  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  wool :  that  is  supposed 
to  be  25  or  30c.  Little  pigs,  four  or  five 
weeks  old.  $5  to  $6  each;  cows,  common, 
from  $70  to  $00;  milk,  about  6c  per  qt.  ; 
potatoes,  about  $3  to  $4  per  bu. ;  veal 
calves.  15c :  fat  cattle,  about  9e.  Our 
leading  product  is  hay ;  we  raise  all  kinds 
of  grain.  Oats  look  poor.  Corn  usually 
gives  front  40  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre  in 
ears;  buckwheat  from  10  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  Wheat  looks  grand  this  season,  and 
looks  as  though  it  might  go  to  40  bushels 
to  the  acre  this  year.  Corn  is  small  and 
had  to  he  planted  the  second  time.  We 
are  large  buyers  of  grain,  which  is  very 
bigh.  Meal.  $5  per  cwt..  it  being  higher 
than  most  other  grain.  The  farmers  are 
trying  to  do  all  they  can.  Labor  is  scarce 
and  very  high.  Mechanics  are  getting 
50c  per  hour.  State  road  men  are  getting 
$4  per  day.  The  things  we  have  got  to 
buy  are  going  up  and  those  we  sell  are 
going  down,  so  that  if  we  could  get  the 
men  to  work  here  we  could  not  pay  the 
price.  I  gave  $2  yesterday  to  have  shoes 
reset  on  the  team,  and  have  had  the  same 
work  done  for  80c.  No  young  men  are 
learning  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  and  L 
think  we  shall  soon  be  paying  twice  that 
price.  j,  w.  B- 

Sullivan  Co.,  Pa. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRODUCE  IN  NORMAL  SUPPLY 

Shipments  of  truck  crops  and  fruits 
this  season  near  the  middle  of  July 
have  been  well  in  excess  of  300,000  cars, 
and  have  reached  almost  exactly  the 
same  total  as  last  season  to  correspond¬ 
ing  date.  Prices  on  almost  everything, 
except  onions,  have  been  high  this  sea¬ 
son,  owing  to  the  good  demand.  Such 
conditions  for  early  products  are  usually 
considered  by  the  trade  as  an  indication 
of  high  prices  for  the  coming  Fall  and 
Winter.  The  unfavorable  development  is 
the  slowing  down  of  some  industries, 
notably  clothing  and  shoes.  Evidently  it 
is  the  brisk  demand  rather  than  light 
production  that  is  beneath  much  of  the 
present  high  price  level.  Most  crops  are 
ns  large  as  usual,  as  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  carloads  shipped.  Incidentally, 
even  the  supply  of  cane  sugar  is  normal, 
hut  the  demand  has  increased  greatly. 
Those  best  qualified  to  know  do  not  seem 
to  consider  profiteering  as  the  real  cause 
of  high  prices  to  any  important  extent. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  IN  PRICES 

Onion  markets  have  continued  depressed 
to  such  an  extent  that  new  shipments  are 
checked.  The  only  onion  growers  who 
made  profits  were  the  early  shippers  or 
thosc  who  sold  on  early  contracts.  Even 
these  often  had  difficulty  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  their  contracts.  Some 
dealers  appear  to  consider  the  contract 
as  a  cnance  to  make  morey  if  the  price 
goes  up.  but  as  something  to  squirm  out 
of  when  the  market  breaks.  It  is  very 
hard  to  convince  such  dealers  that  a  ear- 
joad  of  oliions  is  first-class  when  it  stands 
him  at  twice  the  market  price  if  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  shipment,  and  right  in  this  con- 
nection  the  Government  Inspection  Serv¬ 
ice  has  prevented  loss  for  many  a  ship¬ 
per.  Old  apples  are  still  coming  out  of 
storage  in  a  small  way  and  selling  side 
by  side  with  new  apples  from  the  South. 
Tennessee  Transparents  exceeded  $4  per 
bushel  in  some  of  the  city  markets  in  the 
Central  States.  Such  quotations  look 
well  for  the  reception  of  the  main  apple 
cron. 

Potato  prices  are  slowly  working  down¬ 
ward,  but  are  still  twice  as  high  as  a 
year  ago.  Southern  growers  dug  as  early 
and  as  fast  as  they  could  and  marketed 
their  crop  rapidly.  Shipments  now  are 
not  up  to  the  volume  of  a  year  ago.  East 
year  old  potatoes  kept  moving  far  into 
July.  This  year  the  supply  of  old  pota¬ 
toes  was  practically  all  cleaned  up  by  the 
middle  of  June,  and  shipments  were  light 
after  April.  Accordingly  the  new  crop 
almost  monopolized  the  market.  New 
Jersey  and  other  mid-season  shipping  sec- 
t:nns  are  starting.  Early  arrivals  from 
Minnesota  and  other  States  will  begin 
soon,  but  apparently  the  supply  will  be 
moderate  throughout  this  month  and 
next.  The  only  development  in  crop  news 
is  the  reported  acreage  increase  of  about 
10  per  cent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  and  the  same  gain  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine. 

The  general  range  <>f  new  _  Southern 
potatoes  in  Eastern  markets  is  .$10  to 
$12  per  barrel.  Texas  onions  range 
mostly  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  crate,  and 
Texas  tomatoes  $1.50  to  $2  per  four- 
basket  carrier.  Tomato  shipments  are 
heavier  than  last  year  at  this  time, 
although  the  season  was  later  and  the 
movement  was  longer  in  getting  under 
headway. 

Cantaloupes  from  California  still  lead 
in  that  line  of  produce,  showing  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  at  $3  to  $0  per  crate,  the 
highest  prices  often  being  in  cities  most 
distant  from  the  producing  section.  The 
growers  appear  to  be  making  liberal  pro¬ 
fits  this  season,  having  a  good  crop  and 
the  weather  conditions  well  adapted  for 
gradual  and  orderly  distribution  without 
loss. 

Peaches  are  still  coming,  mostly  from 
Georgia.  The  volume  of  the  movement  so 
far  has  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
Prices  are  a  little  higher  than  last  year 
or  in  most  previous  years,  mid-season 
varieties  ranging  from  82  50  to  $3.50  in 
leading  cities  in  the  North,  while  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  range  from  $2  to  $2.75 
per  bushel,  or  per  six-basket  carrier. 

Watermelons  have  sold  in  stronger  mar¬ 
kets  probably  than  ever  before,  carloads 
often  exceeding  $1,000  in  the  large  North¬ 
ern  cities.  In  other  seasons  such  prices 
pave  prevailed  for  only  a  short  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  The 
cr<>n  appears  to  be  lighter  than  last  year, 
judging  from  shipments  to  date,  but  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  com¬ 
parison  is  hardly  possible.  The  crop  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  yielding  better  in  the  South¬ 
west  than  in  the  Southeastern  producing 
sections. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


BINGHAMTON 

Potatoes,  bn.,  $3.50  to  $4;  asparagus, 
bunch.  15c;  spiuaeh,  bu.,  $1.25;  rhubarb, 
doz.,  50  to  75c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb,  45c;  dressed.  58c;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb..  45c ;  dressed.  58c. :  squabs, 
pur  pair,  80c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  55c; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Hides,  cow.  lb..  10c.;  bull.  9c;  calf- 
^  to  $4 ;  horsehides,  each, 
’•  *  $«>;  lamb  pelts,  25  to  50e. 

•HHlNSjON  CITY  AND  ENPICOTT  PUBLIC 
M  MU* RTS 

P'cf.  lb  ,  12  to  35c. ;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 


25c;  ham,  lb.,  40c-;  pork,  lb.,  18  to  25c; 
pigs,  each,  $5  to  $0 ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
30c. 

Chickens,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  42c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb..  35c ;  dressed,  42c ;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  40c ; 
dressed,  50c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c. 

Rutter,  lb.,  62c ;  eggs,  49c ;  duck  eggs. 
60c. 

Asparagus,  half  lb.,  15c ;  beets,  bu.. 
$1.25;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  carrots,  new,  10c; 
cherries,  qt.,  18c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  10c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  head,  15c ;  dandelion  greens,  peck. 
20c ;  onions,  green,  3  bunches,  25c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  bunch,  8c;  onions,  peck,  75c;  peas, 
peck,  15c ;  potatoes,  peck,  85c ;  potatoes, 
new,  lb.,  8c ;  radishes,  bunch.  5c ;  rhubarb. 
4  bunches.  25c;  spinach,  peek.  25c;  straw¬ 
berries,  22c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  J5c ; 
cream,  qt.,  80c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. ; 
pickles,  doz.,  20c  ;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $3 ; 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  kickorynuts.  qt..  23c ; 
cornmeal,  lb.,  5c. ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  sides,  prime,  14c;  medium,  lie; 
pork,  lb..  19c ;  lambs,  lb.,  26c ;  veal, 
prime,  22c;  common,  39c;  pigs,  live,  each, 
$6. 

Ducks.  Ifve,  lb..  40c;  dressed.  55  to  70c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed.  55c;  guinea 
hens,  live,  lb.,  40c :  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to 
45c ;  dressed,  60c ;  broilers,  live.  45  to 
55c;  dressed,  75c;  turkeys,  lb..  45c. 

Eggs,  55  to  60c ;  wholesale,  50c ;  duck 
eggs.  70c;  cheese,  Italian,  lb.,  65c;  but¬ 
ter.  lb..  60  to  70c. 

Cherries,  qt..  20c;  crate.  $5  to  $6.50; 
strawberries,  qt..  20  to  25c;  crate,  $4  50 
to  $6;  red  raspberries,  qt..  70c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.20  to 
$1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ; 
beet  greens,  bu.,  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads. 
$1.50  to  $3;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  75c; 
garlic,  lb..  30c ;  horseradish,  grated,  bot¬ 
tle.  15  to  25c;  roots,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  per  head,  4  to  10c:  Boston,  doz.,  50c 
to  $1.60 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60c;  peas,  bu., 
$3.50  ;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.75  to  $4  ;  romaine, 
bunch.  10c ;  sage,  lb..  10c;  tomatoes,  lb.. 
50c;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.75  to  $4. 

Honey.  No.  1.  per  cap.  35c;  extracted, 
light,  pt.,  55c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $3  ;  pop¬ 
corn.  ini.,  $2. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $37 ;  hay,  No.  1. 
$30:  No.  2.  $34c ;  No.  3,  $25  to  $28; 
Timothy,  $38;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $1S;  oat, 
$20  ;  oats,  bu.,  $1.40. 


Buffalo  Markets 

A  general  falling  off  in  greenstuff  quo¬ 
tations  has  taken  place,  as  is  natural  in  a 
growing  midseason  like  this.  Plenty  of 
rain,  but  no  great  amount  of  heat  is  the 
record.  The  staples,  butter,  poultry  and 
potatoes,  are  without  material  change,  as 
follows  : 

BUTTER — CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  54  to  62c ; 
dairy.  45  to  54c;  crocks.  45  to  52c;  com¬ 
mon.  38  to  42c.  Cheese,  light  demand ; 
daisies.  29  to  30c;  flats.  28  to  29c ;  long¬ 
horns.  31  to  32c.  Eggs,  strong;  hennery. 
40  to  54c;  State  and  Western,  candled. 
45  to  47c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  dressed,  scarce,  firm  ;  turkeys, 
57  to  58c ;  fowls.  37  to  41c :  chickens, 
3(5  to  43c ;  old  roosters,  27  to  2Se :  ducks, 
39  to  40c ;  geese.  32  to  33c :  live  poultry, 
active;  fowl.  33  to  37c:  broilers.  50  to 
60c ;  old  roosters.  28  to  29c ;  ducks,  38  to 
42c ;  geese,  30  to  32c. 

APPLES— POT  ATOES 

Apples,  new.  Southern,  scarce:  yellow 
transparent,  hamper.  $4  to  $4.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  strong.  $2  75  to  $3 ;  Southern, 
bbl.,  $11  to  $11.25. 

BEA  N  S - O  N IO  N  S 

Beans,  quiet;  kidney,  c-wt..  $12  to  $14; 
marrow.  $12  to  $14;  pea  and  medium, 
$8.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  quiet;  yellow, 
evrt..  $4  to  $4.25;  Texas,  crate,  $1 .50  to 
$2. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Strawberries,  steady;  home-grown,  qt.. 
15  to  22c ;  huckleberries,  steady  ;  qt.,  25 
to  35c;  blackberries.  25  to  28c ;  cherries, 
sold  out;  sweet,  5-Ib.  basket,  75  to  90c ; 
soar.  50  to  60c;  oranges,  box.  $7.50  to  $8; 
lemons.  $5.50  to  $6  grapefruit.  $7.50  to 
89;  bananas,  bunch.  $3  to  $12;  pineap¬ 
ples.  crate,  $6  to  $8.75. 

PEACnES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  firm,  light  receipts ;  Georgia, 
2  tot.  crate.  83  to  $4;  watermelons,  firm; 
each.  60c  to  $1  ;  cantaloupes,  steady ; 
crate.  $3.75  to  $4  50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  big  supply,  easy;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches.  $1.25  to  $3.50;  beets.  40 
to  50c;  carrots,  40  to  60c;  pieplant,  40 
to  65c:  parsley.  50  to  60c;  radishes,  35 
to  45c;  string  beans,  hamper.  83  to  $3.75  ; 
cucumbers,  hampers,  $1  to  $3 ;  cabbage, 
crate,  $6  to  $6.75 :  lettuce,  box.  50c  to 
$1  ;  peppers,  box.  $1.50  to  $2;  peas,  bag, 
$3  25  to  $3.50 ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  car¬ 
riers.  $3  to  $4. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  light,  lb..  36  to  40c : 
dark,  32  to  34c;  maple  sugar,  steady: 
sugar,  lb.,  35  to  38c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet ;  bulk,  Timothy,  ton,  $40  to 
$42;  clover  mixed.  $3.8  to  840;  wheat 
bran,  lower;  ton.  car  lots.  855.50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $59.50;  red  dog,  $72.50.  cotton¬ 


seed  meal,  $70;  oilmeal,  $65;  hominy. 
$72 ;  gluten,  $77.25 ;  oat  feed,  $52 ;  rve 
middlings,  $58.  J.  w.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery,  extras.  59  to  59%c; 
Western  creamery,  extras,  58%  to  59c; 
Western  firsts,  56  to  58c ;  renovated,  51 
to  52e ;  ladles,  46  to  47c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh  choice,  2S  to  2S%c ;  firsts,  25 
to  27i4c;  held  extras.  30%  to  31c;  firsts, 
26  to  29c;  seconds,  20  to  24c; -skims,  15 
to  19c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  67  to  68c; 
Eastern  extras,  56  to  58c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  51  to  53c;  Western,  extra  firsts, 
46  to  47c;  Western  firsts,  43  to  45e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c ;  me¬ 
dium.  40  to  42c;  native  broilers,  65  to 
70c ;  Western  ice-packed,  large  fowls,  40c ; 
medium.  35  to_36e;  small.  30  to  32c;  na¬ 
tive  squabs,  $5  to  $7  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50 
to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  37  to  39c;  broilers,  55  to  56c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook,  Green  Mte..  $7  to  $7.50  per 
100  lbs.  on  track ;  new  Southern,  $10  to 
$11.50  bbls. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $5  to  $6.50  crt. ;  celery, 
white,  $3  to  $3.50  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $2.25 
to  $6  bu.  bx. ;  lettuce,  $1  to  $1.75  bu.  bx. ; 
peppers,  $3  to  $3.50  crt. ;  spinach,  native, 
$1  to  $1.50  bu.  bx. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
20  to  25c;  yellow  turnips,  $1  to  $1.50 
bbl. ;  radishes,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bx. ;  as¬ 
paragus.  $3  to  $7  bu.  bx. ;  squash.  South¬ 
ern.  marrow.  $4  to  $5  crt. ;  green  peas, 
$3  to  $3.50  bu.  bx. ;  string  beans.  $2  to 
$2.50  bskt. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  California  navels.  $5  to  $7.50 
bx. ;  late  Valencias,  $5  to  $8.50;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $3  to  $7  bx. ;  strawberries,  native 
trays,  20  to  40c;  erts..  15  to  25c;  rasp¬ 
berries.  prs..  15  to  16c;  blueberries.  30 
to  35c  ^  blackberries,  15  to  25c;  pineap¬ 
ples.  $5  to  $S.50  crt. ;  cantaloupes,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  standard  erts..  $6  to  $6.50;  pony 
crates,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  flats,  $2 ;  water¬ 
melons,  70c  to  $1  each. 

HAY 

Per  ton:  No.  1  Timothy.  $44  to  $46; 
No.  2  Timothy,  $30  to  $42 ;  No.  2  Eastern, 
$35  to  $37  ;  No.  3  hay.  $30  to  834 ;  clover 
mixed.  $30  to  $37  ;  fine  hay,  $30  to  $32  ; 
rye  straw,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat  straw,  $1S 
to  $19. 

MILL FEED 

Per  ton:  Spring  bran,  $58.50;  Winter 
bran.  $59.50:  middlings.  $63  to  $68; 
mixed  feed,  $65  to  $68 ;  red  dog,  $77 ; 
second  clears.  889 ;  gluten  feed.  $75.12 ; 
hominy  feed,  $76.40;  stock  feed.  $76;  oat 
hulls,  $54.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $70  to  $76. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed,  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  59%  to  61%c\.  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  58%c ; 
extra  firsts,  56  to  57e ;  firsts.  51  to  55c ; 
seconds,  45  to  50c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy,  60%  to  62%e;  common  to  good. 
51  to  59%c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality, 
44  to  46c :  packing  stock.  3S  to  41c ; 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  were  job¬ 
bing  at  67  to  69c ;  good  to  choice,  59  to 
66c ;  fair,  56  to  5Sc. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  4Sc  per  doz. ;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  45c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordinary 
to  fair,  42  to  44c;  Western  extra  firsts. 
47  to  49c ;  do.,  firsts.  43  to  45c ;  seconds 
and  poorer,  30  to  41c ;  fancy,  carefully 
selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  58 
to  60e  per  doz. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed.  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  42c; 
weighing  3%  lbs.  apiece.  39  to  40c; 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece.  35  to  37c.  Fowls, 
fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked.  Weigh¬ 
ing  4  10  5  lbs.  apiece,  40c;  weighing  3% 
lbs..  37  to  38c :  weighing  3  lbs.,  33  to 
35e ;  milk-fed  fowls,  weighing  4  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  in  first-class  condition,  will 
command  a  premium  of  %  to  le  over 
quotations.  Broilers,  Western.  dry- 
picked.  not  Leghorns,  62  to  65c;  some 
nearby  stock  higher. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  per  box.  $5.25  to  $10;  grane- 
fruit,  Florida,  per  box.  $3.20  to  $5.80; 
pineapples,  per  crate.  $5  to  88;  peaches, 
Georgia,  81  to  83.75;  watermelons,  Flor¬ 
ida,  per  car.  $300  to  $600;  cantaloupes. 
Western,  per  standard  crate,  $3  to  $5 ; 
cantaloupes.  Southern,  per  flat  crate.  $1 
to  $1.25;  blackberries,  per  qt..  15  to  30c: 
gooseberries,  per  qt.,  25  to  30c  ;  currants, 
per  ut  .  15  to  i.Sc;  raspberries,  Jersey, 
per  pint,  10  to  12e. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1,  $9  to  $11.50;  No.  2  and  culls.  $3  50 
to  $6.  White  potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu. 
bskt.  No.  1.  $2.15  to  $2.25;  No.  2.  $1.10 
to  $1.40.  Cabbage,  Pennsylvania,  per  bar¬ 
rel.  82.50  to  83  25  ;  do.,  Jersey,  per  bskt., 
65c  +o  $1.  Onions,  Jersey,  per  bskt ,  40 
to  00c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JULY  9,  1920 
milk 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  had 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
July,  $2.95 ;  August,  $3.35 ;  September, 
$3.65.  These  prices  are  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 

BUTTER 


Prices  are  one  to  two  cents  lower,  and 
business  active  at  these  figures.  Quite 
active  speculation  is  reported. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

58 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

56J* 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

50 

City  made . 

@ 

46 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  56 

@ 

57 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

54 

Packing  Stock  . . 

@ 

42 

CHEESE 


Market  strong,  especially  on  new  State. 
Large  shipments  from  Wisconsin  are  on 
band,  and  going  slightly  under  State  as 
the  primary  cost  was  iesi. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  27}<£@  28 

Good  to  choice .  24^®  26 

8klms,  best .  19  ®  20 

Fair  to  good .  H  @  J6 

EGGS 


There  has  been  an  advance  of  one  to 
two  cents  on  the  better  grades,  which  are 
scarce. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  60  @  61 

Medium  to  good .  52  @  59 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  55  @  56 

Common  to  good . 45  @  50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  58  @_  50 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  44  @  52 

Lower  grade’s .  36  @  42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Sieers . 11  00  @16  50 

Bulla  .  550  @  7  25 

Cows .  4  50  fe  8  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  13  00  @18  00 

Culls .  8  00  @11  00 

Hoes . 16  00  @17  25 

Sheep,  100  lba . 5  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  . 12  00  @17  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  in  better  supply  and  mainly 
lower.  Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls, 
33c ;  roosters.  _20c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ; 
ducks.  25  to  35c;  geese,  IS  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  ciicice  lb. .  65 

Fair  to  .Good .  50 

Fowls .  33 

Roosters .  23 

Ducks  .  32 

Geese .  23 

Squabs,  doz . . 3  00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 


@  ’  75 
@  60 
@  42 

@  25 

@  35 

@  27 

@9  00 


Calves,  best..' .  23  ®  24 

Com.  to  good . . .  15  @  20 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lba .  . 11  00  @12  00 

Pea . .  8  00  @  8  25 

Medium  ..  .  . .  8  00  @  8  25 

Red  lildney . 16  50  @17  00 

White  Kidney  . . . . 15  00  @1550 

Yellow  Eye-; . ll  00  @11  25 

FRUITS 


A  few  more  apples  are  arriving,  but 
mainly  poor.  The  price  range  on  peaches 
is  wide,  many  being  inferior.  Strawber¬ 
ries  about,  gone,  except  from  Western 
New  York.  Cherries  lower. 


Apples,  new.  bn.  bkt .  2  00  @  4  00 

Oranges,  box  .  3  00  @  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  2  00  @  4  50 

Currants,  qt .  14  @  jg 

Raspberries,  pt .  11  @  is 

Gooseberries,  qt .  15  @  20 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @115 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate . 1  00  @  4  00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 4  no  @  5  5u 

Huckleberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

Blackberries,  qt .  15  @  30 

Cherries,  qt .  14  @'i8 

\\  atermelons,  carload .  joo  O0@  700  00 

POTATOES 


Some  stock  from  nearby  is  on  hand. 
Southern  are  light  supply  and  many  poor. 

Southern  new  bbl .  4  00  @11  00 

Nearby.  165  lbs .  6  00  @12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt-. . .  2  00  @  4  25 

VEGETABLES 


Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 1  50  @  4  00 

Beets,  100  bunches . . .  3  00  @4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  loo  bunches...  1 .  3  00  @4  00 

I, ounce,  hulf-bbl.  basket .  50  @100 

Onions,  new.  bu . 50  @  150 

Squash,  new.bu .  1  00  @3  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  300  @7  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @  4  00 

3  pk  box  . 2  00  @  4  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  1  -,5 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  1  75 

Romaine,  bu .  05  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @150 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @6  00 

Spinach,  bu .  25  @  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Peas-  . : .  50  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bu . 1  00  @3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  47  00  @48  00 

No-  2 .  4100  @  43  00 

No.  3 . 3500  @19  00 

Shipping . 34  00  @36  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19  00  @20  00 

GRAIN 


Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York:  Wheat  No.  2 
red.  $2  95:  corn.  No.  2.  yellow,  81.83; 
oats.  No.  2.  white.  $1.30;  rye,  $2.40: 
barley.  $1.60. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best  ...  . 

Fair  to  good . . . 

Eggs,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Dressed  fowls,  lb. . 

Broilers,  lb . 


65 

to 

67c 

60 

to 

63c 

70 

to 

75c 

55 

to 

.65c 

35 

to 

40e 

7 

to 

8c 

5 

to 

10c 

45 

to 

50e 

25 

to 

30e 

45 

to- 

75c  to 

81 
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Punct  ure-Proof 
Easy  Riding 


Dayton  Airless  Tires  will  free  you 
from  all  tire  trouble.  They  are  used 
extensively  on  passenger  cars  and  de¬ 
livery  cars. 

They  prevent  delays,  save  time  and 
save  money.  On  the  crowded  streets 
of  cities  or  on  lonely  roads  far  from 
help,  Dayton  Airless  Tires  can  be 
relied  upon.  They  never  puncture, 
never  blow  out,  need  no  pumping  and 
no  patching.  Piers  of  live  rubber 
separated  by  air  spaces  absorb  all 
jolts  and  make  them  easy  riding. 

Equip  Now  with  Dayton  Airless 

If  you  drive  a  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chev¬ 
rolet,  new  Overland  Four,  or  any  car 
using  30  x  3,  30  x  3)>  or  31  x  4  inch 
size  tires,  equip  with  Dayton  Airless. 
They  are  guaranteeed  8,000  miles, 
but  records  of  users  show  two,  three 
and  four  times  that  mileage. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  booklet  and  price 
list.  Investigate  the  uninterrupted 
service  and  lasting  economy  of  Dayton 
Airless  equipment. 

A  Splendid  Opportunity 

it  offered  to  substantial  business  men  in  terri¬ 
tories  where  we  have  no  dealers  at  present. 
Previous  experience  in  the  tire  business  is  not 
necessary.  Wire  or  write. 


The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co. 


ftaii  Now 


Dept.  128 
Dayton,  Ohio 


1  he  Daylou  Airless  Tire  Co. 
Dept.  128,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me.  with¬ 
out  obligation,  booklet, 
prices  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  Dayton  Airless 
Tires,  as  follows: 

. Passenger  Cars 

“TrCsES.'  . Light  Delivery  Cars 

. Dealer’s  Proposition. 

N:  me  . 

Ado i ess 

City  . 

County .  State . 
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I  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

™  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  I! 
:=  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 
Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  ■— 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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General  Farm  Topics 


How  Shall  We  Fight  the  Wireworm? 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  backward  to 
my  boyhood  days  ou  the  farm  that  of  the 
half-dozen  troublesome  insects  which  were 
familiar  to  us  all,  wireworms  gave  the 
most  concern  and  caused  the  most  general 
injury :  and  I  am  not.  certain  but  these 
pests,  along  with  white  grubs,  are  still 
the  most  important  ones  on  the  general 
dairy  and  grain  farm  in  New  York  Slate. 
More  than  that,  the  destruction  of  wire- 
worms  still  constitutes  one  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  in  insect  control.  Al¬ 
though  tremendous  advances  have  been 
made  within  the  last  25  years  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  in  ways  and  means  of  checking 
their  injuries,  yet  we  are  at  the  present 
time  almost  at  a  standstill  regarding 
quick  and  effective  methods  of  fighting 
those  insects  that  bore  in  the  stems  and 
trunks  of  plants  and  trees  and  those  that 
live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Life  History  of  Wheat  Wirewokm. 
— The  wheat  wireworm  (Agriotes  mau- 
eus)  is  probably  the  most  common  one, 
working  on  the  seeds  and  roots  of  corn 
and  the  tubers  of  potatoes  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  spends  three  long 
years  in  the  soil  before  completing  its 
full  life  cycle,  and  during  most  of  the 
warmer  portions  of  this  time  it  is  feeding 
ou  the  roots  of  farm  crops.  The  parent 
“snapping”’  or  “  click  ’  beetle  laid  its 
eggs,  let  us  say,  in  May,  1917.  in  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  grasses  in  mead¬ 
ows  or  pastures.  The  eggs  hatched  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  young  wireworms  fed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Summer  on 
the  roots  of  the  grasses,  and  passed  the 
Winter  in  the  soil.  The  next  Summer 
(1918)  they  fed  ravenously,  grew  larger, 
and  destroyed  considerable  grass,  which, 
however,  was  probably  not  noticed.  They 
passed  another  Winter  in  the  field,  and  in 
the  Spriii"  of  1919  they  fed  again  until 
early  in  July,  when  they  became  full 
grown.  They  then  left  the  plants  and 
formed  small  earthen  cells  in  the  soil,  in 


plants  along  the  rows.  A  similar  thing 
is  liable  to  happen  to  potatoes  when 
planted  on  sod  that  has  previously  been 
standing  several  years  in  grass.  These, 
then,  are  the  essential  facts  concerning 
the  habits  of  wireworms,  from  which  we 
may  draw  certain  conclusions  regarding 
methods  of  fighting  them. 

General  Measures  of  Control. — In 
the  first  place,  it  is  unsafe  to  plant  corn 
or  potatoes  on  sod  of  old,  loug-standing 
pastures  or  meadows.  It  is  safest,  in 
such  cases,  when  practicable,  to  get  the 
hay  crop  off  early,  plow  the  land  at  once 
and  sow  some  crop,  like  buckwheat,  that 
is  not  much  troubled  with  wireworms. 
Some  of  the  pests  will  be  killed  and  the 
land  will  be  in  better  shape  and  safer  for 
corn  or  potatoes  in  the  following  Spring. 
If  it  is  not  practicable  to  grow  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  on  the  sod  land,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  demands 
rather  extraordinary  measures,  thou  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plow  the  land  any¬ 
how  as  soon  as  the  hay  has  been  removed, 
and  to  disk  it  at  intervals  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  The  object  of 
disking  is  to  prevent  growth  of  all  vege¬ 
tation  and  to  destroy  as  many  wireworms 
as  possible  and  to  kill  as  many  of  the 
soft,  tender  beetles  lying  in  the  soil  as 
one  can.  Even  with  this  treatment  one 
should  not  expect  to  prevent  all  injury 
from  wireworms  to  corn  or  potatoes 
planted  the  following  Spring. 

A  Four-Year  Rotation. — Finally,  on 
the  general  grain  and  dairy  farm  a  mod¬ 
ern  four-year  rotation  of  crops  may  well 
be  established  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
maintained  through  the  years  to  come. 
This  is  not  only  _  the  best  agricultural 
nractice,  hut  it  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  wireworms  and 
white  grubs  iu  the  long  run.  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ultimate  goal  to 
work  toward  is  the  final  elimination  of 
the  wireworms  from  the  tillable  land  of 
the  farm.  One  of  the  most  approved 
crop  rotations  where  Winter  wheat  can 
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Geese  on  Dress  Parade 


which,  after  a  short  time,  they  changed 
to  quiet,  mummy-like  objects,  known  as 
pupae,  in  August  (1919)  the  pupae 
changed  to  the  parent  beetles,  which  are 
soft  and  tender  and  easily  killed,  and 
which  are  now  resting  quietly  iu  their 
brittle  mud  cells  in  the  ground,  ready  to 
come  out  this  Spring,  April  and  Slay, 
when  they  will  lay  their  eggs  for  another 
generation.  There  is  another,  wireworm, 
t lie  so-called  corn  wireworm  (Melanotus 
communis)  that,  is  fairly  common  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  the  Middle  (West. 
It  works  on  corn  and  other  grasses,  but 
seems  to  be  confined  very  largely  to  poorly 
drained,  heavy  soils.  Probably  it  could 
be  checked  by  heavily  liming  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tile-draining  the  fields  in  which 
it  occurs. 

The  Vulnerable  Place.  —  I  have 
given  the  life  history  of  these  pests  to 
show  just  where  the  weak  point  in  their 
lives  is,  for  it  is  at  this  vulnerable  place 
that,  we  must  try  to  hit  them.  The  time 
in  the  life  of  a  wireworm  at  which  it  is 
weakest  and  most  easily  destroyed  is 
when  the  soft,  whitish,  tender  beetles  are 
lying  in  their  thin,  frail  earthen  cells  in 
the  soil  from  the  last  of  July,  through 
August,  September  and  October,  on  until 
the  following  Spring.  It  is  during  these 
months  that  they  can  be  hurt  the  most, 
and  the  question  is,  how  can  it  best  be 
done?  Of  course,  the  wireworms  have 
already  done  their  worst  aud  produced 
their  greatest  injuries,  but  we  are  not 
concerned  so  much  with  the  past.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  future  and 
the  prevention  of  losses  during  the  years 
to  come. 

Food  of  Wireworms.- — Another  point 
in  the  habits  of  wireworms  that  should  he 
known  aud  borne  in  mind  is  that  they 
normally  live  on  the  roots  of  grasses  in 
old  meadows  and  pastures.  In  these  sit¬ 
uations  the  food  is  so  abundant  that  the 
work  of  the  wireworms  is  seldom  noticed. 
But  if  the  grass  and  roots  are  destroyed 
by  plowing,  and  corn  is  then  planted  on 
the  sod  in  isolated  hills  or  in  drills,  the 
wireworms,  just  as  eager  to  live  as  we 
are,  will  concentrate  on  the  scattered 
corn,  where  their  destructive  work  soon 
becomes  evident  by  the  shriveled  and  dead 


be  grown  is  corn  followed  by  oats  the 
next  year,  with  wheat  sown  in  the  Fall 
and  seeded  with  a  mixture,  if  desired,  of 
Timothy  and  clover,  which  is  allowed  to 
stand  the  fourth  season.  This  is  then 
followed  by  corn  the  next  year,  thus  be¬ 
ginning  the  rotation  again.  With  such 
a  four-year  rotation  the  land  docs  not 
stand  in  grass  more  than  one  year,  which, 
together  with  the  frequent,  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  pre¬ 
vents  the  wireworms  from  ever  gettirg  i. 
hold  and  becoming  established. 

Useless  Measures.  —  Several  ears 
ago  many  long  and  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  here  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Experiment  Station  to 
determine  if  there  were  any  substances 
that  could  be  put  on  the  seed  or  iu  the 
soil  to  kill  wireworms,  or  to  prevent  th  ?m 
from  causing  injury.  All  sorts  of  ma¬ 
terials  were  tried,  hut  nothing  was  found 
that  proved  to  be  of  any  real  value.  For 
example,  it  was  definitely  determined  that 
in  order  to  kill  wireworms  with  salt  it. 
“must  be  used  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
tons  to  the  acre,  or  over  one  per  cent  of 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  must  he 
salt.  This  amount  would  be  very  de¬ 
structive  to  vegetation.”  Again  it  was 
shown  that  “kainit”  has  but  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  wireworms  iu  the  soil,  even 
when  applied  in  very  large  quantities,  as 
from  four  to  nine  tons  per  acre.”  The 
experiments  demonstrated  that  muriate  of 
potash  “has  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  from 
four  to  six  tons  per  acre  to  have  any 
effect  on  wireworms,”  and  then  it  is  not 
so  effective  as  common  salt.  In  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  seed,  ker¬ 
nels  of  corn  were  coated  with  Paris  green 
and  with  tar,  and  were  soaked  iu  solu¬ 
tions  of  salt,  in  kerosene  oil,  in  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  iu  a  strychnine  solution,  but  iu 
no  case  were  the  seeds  effectively  pro¬ 
tected  from  wireworms. 

Summary. — Potatoes  and  corn  planted 
oil  sod  of  an  old  pasture  or  meadow  are 
apt  to  he  injured  by  wireworms. 

Potatoes  pitted  and  scarred  bv  wire- 
worms  cun  be  planted  without  fear  of  re¬ 
infesting  the  soil  with  these  insects,  but 
if  the  tubers  are  too  badly  eaten  they 
will  probably  not  produce  strong  plants. 
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No  substance  is  known  with  which 
seeds  may  be  coated  to  protect  them  from 
wireworms. 

Salt,  kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  nor 
any  other  fertilizer  known  to  us  at  pres¬ 
ent  will  kill  wireworms  in  the  soil  unless 
it  is  put  on  in  such  large  quantities  that 
it  either  destroys  the  crop  or  becomes 
altogether  too  expensive. 

Wireworms  live  three  years  aud  in 
some  cases  longer  in  the  soil.  Normally, 
the  common  ones  are  found  in  old  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows,  where  they  feed  on 
the  roots  of  the  grasses. 

The  weakest  time  iu  their  lives  is  while 
the  soft,  tender,  parent  beetles  are  lying 
in  the  soil  during  the  Summer  aud  Fall, 
and  this  is  the  most  effective  time  to  hit 
them  by  plowing  and  disking  the  in¬ 
fested  land,  if  the  seriousness  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  demands  such  extreme  measures. 

A  modern  four-year  rotation  of  crops 
will  eventually  eliminate  wireworms  from 
tillable  land  of  a  farm.  This  is  also  a 
highly  approved  farm  practice. 

Certain  wireworms  that  live  mostly  in 
heavy,  wet  soils  can  probably  be  checked 
by  the  use  of  lime  and  thorough  tile- 
drainage.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Intestinal  Inflammation 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  about  seven  weeks  old.  Within  the 
last  few  days  several  of  them  have  died. 
They  all  look  sickly,  and  their  droppings 
are  bloody.  Their  feeif  has  been  chick 
feed,  milk  mash  aud  oatmeal  or  oatflake. 
i'  hat  would  you  advise?  l.  w. 

New  York. 

The  bloody  droppings  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  intestinal  inflammation  from 
some  cause  which  must  be  removed  before 
recovery  can  be  expected.  Spoiled  food 
of  some  kind  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  inflammation,  though  it  may  result 
from  bacterial  action  or  the  extension  of 
a  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  food  given 
should  be  examined  with  care,  to  see  that 
it  is  not  responsible  for  the  diarrhoea; 
the  water  to  which  they  have  access 
should  also  be  above  suspicion.  Intesti¬ 
nal  worms  may  also  be  suspected,  and  the 
intestines  of  a  dead  chick  should  be 
opened  and  examined  for  these  parasites. 
As  treatment,  the  chicks  may  be  given 
a  cathartic  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  about  four  chicks  of  this  age. 
dissolved  in  a  little  water  aud  mixed  with 
a  mash.  After  the  action  of  the  salts, 
the  chicks  should  be  lightly  aud  carefully 
fed  until  recovery,  if  recovery  is  still  pos¬ 
sible.  m.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Ration;  Brahmas  as  Layers 

1.  Would  you  give  mo  a  ration  for 
chickens,  grain  and  mash?  2.  Will  vou 
please  tell  me  all  you  know  about  Brah¬ 
mas,  Light  or  Dark  as  egg  layers? 

P.  D.  H. 

1.  Not  knowing  just  what  you  mean  by 
“chickens.”  this  term  being  ascribed  in¬ 
discriminately  to  fowls  of  all  ages  from 
babyhood  up,  I  can  only  assume  that  you 
wish  a  ration  for  laying  fowls.  For  these, 
a  grain  mixture  should  be  used  of  which 
coru  or  wheat  composes  one  half  or  more. 
The  balance  may  be  made  up  of  such 
other  grains  as  are  available;  oats,  bar¬ 
ley.  buckwheat  aud.  perhaps,  a  little  rye. 
Corn  is  the  best  single  grain,  and  good 
results  may  be  had  when  it  alone  consti¬ 
tutes  the  scratch  food.  Aside  from  this 
scratch  grain,  a  high  protein  mash  should 
be  fed,  and  I  know  of  no  better  formula 
for  this  than  the  following:  Equal  parts, 
by  weight,  or  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed  aud  beef 
scrap.  .  Some  of  the  best  poultry  feeding 
authorities  prescribe  the  above  formula 
with  the  gluten  feed  omitted,  making  it 
consist  of  ono-fifth  part  beef  scrap. 

2.  I  know  hut  little  about  the  Brahmas, 
having  never  kept  them.  They  do  not  be¬ 
long  in  ihe  strictly  egg-producing  class  of 
fowls,  however,  being  better  adapted  to 
the  production  of  meat.  According  to  a 
bulletin  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  lies  before  me, 
and,  I  am  sure,  to  me,  the  Light  Brahmas 
will  average  an  egg  pro  1  action  of  from  12 
to  13  dozen  yearly.  That  is  certainly 
“going  some”  when  the  egg  machines,  the 
Leghorns,  are  believed  to  average  not 
moro  than  nine  or  10  dozen  egg-  yearly. 
Tf  I  were  contemplating  raising  Brahmas 
for  eggs,  I  should  revise  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  estimate  down  with  a 
strong  aud  ponderous  hand.  M.  R.  D. 


Ailing  Chicks 

I  am  raising  chickens  this  year  for  my 
father.  I  have  some  about  two  weeks  old, 
and  a  couple  of  them  seem  crazy.  Their 
heads  and  their  wings  hang  down ;  they 
eat  and  drink  and  seem  to  grow,  but  after 
they  eat  they  are  worse.  I  have  lost  some 
from  this.  T  am  feeding  them  chick  feed 
and  sour  milk  as  a  drink.  Twice  a  week 
T  give  them  cornmeal  aud  condition  pow¬ 
der.  M.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

This  may  he  a  case  'of  mild  ptomaine 
poisoning  from  eating  spoiled  food  of  some 
kind,  or  it  may  be  due  to  irritation  of 
nerve  centers  from  the  presence  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms.  Iu  either  case  a  physic  will 
do  good.  Give  one  or  two  teaspoons  of 
castor  oil  and  repeat  the  dose  if  the  first 
is  not  effectual.  If  worms  are  suspected, 
a  teaspoon  of  spirits  of  turpentine  should 
precede  the  castor  oil.  or  be  given  with  it. 
Look  to  the  quality  of  the  food  given,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  chickens  have  not  access 
to  dead  rats  or  other  decaying  flesh. 

m.  u.  1). 
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REDUCED  PRICES 

Be  Sure  of  Winter  Eggs  SSf  KrM 

Chicks,  8-weeks  old  Pulletsand  Cockerels  or  Breeding 
Stock  from 


Consistent 
Contest  Winners 

Only  on  Official 
Certified  Contest 
Records  do  we 
base  our  claim 
that  we  have  the 
WORLD’S 

CHAMPION  LAYERS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
White  Wyandottes 
8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Write  for  our  illustrated 
Catalog  "The  Story  of  tho 
300- Egg  Hon.”  Price  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 

Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 

4 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Single 


Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Barron  Strain  of  great  Winter  Layers 
3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range 

SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

Baby  Chicks  every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ©  *15 
per  100 ;  *8  per  50  ;  8-1  per  25  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE  : 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Goodwin’s  Quality  Strain. 

A  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 

Goodwin  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Ct. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

from  best  far  m-r  a  i  s  e  ti 
stock.  Hatched  April  15. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction 

WOLCBESTER  FARMS 


PULLETS 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


TXT 


Day. _ 

by  parcel  post  paid 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  tl.e  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  ail  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs'  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  t lie  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  tho  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  July 
2,  1!)20: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

I  Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

,7u!es  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

Oneok  Farm.  L,  1 . 

E.  O.  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates, Ill . 

Rock  Hose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingteside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

I).  S.  Vaughn*  It.  I.  ...  .............. 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  A'.lyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  ss . 

Chlckatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCK8 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  — 

Mrs  H.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

i  Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm.N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
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40 

26 

36 

51 

43 
40 

48 

44 

49 

39 

46 

20 

21 

35 

40 

36 
55 

12 

<3 

33 

30 

45 

47 
42 

41 
40 


Pare  Bred  Heavy ,  Laying 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Also 

COCKERELS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
LONG  RIVER  FARMS.  West  Wliiington,  Conn. 

K  O  R  SALE 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weoks-old  l’uilets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Hummer’s  Famous  Chicks  Special 

Bar.  Rocks.  S16.50  per  100;  500-S80.  R.  I.  Reds.  $17. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  100—  $13.50;  500- $65.  S.  O. 
Brown  Leghorn,  100— $15.  S.  C.  M.  Ancona,  100— 
$31.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N\  J. 

Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

“Lady  Theresa”  276  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  $>lt>  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  brooders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  *3.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 
free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA,  N.  V. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.50  each;  25  lots.  $3  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

A  Few  Well-Grown  Barron  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

eight  to  teu  weeks  old,  selected  from  a  largo  flock. 
,  Reasonable.  Also  about  a  bundl  ed  pullets. 

J.  W.  CONNORS  .  Palermo,  N.  J. 


H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDB 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus, N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

II.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E. Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Burasted,  Conn . 

11.  P.  Denting.  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyctt.e.  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm.  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  U.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

\V  II  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brtxxee,  Pa . . . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

3.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

,  Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  . 

Emory  II.  Bartlett,  Mass., ...... ....... 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1..... . 

Kirk  it))  Bros.  N.  Y  ...................... 

A.  B.  11  all.  Conn . 

Eigeurauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

'  James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

|  Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn . 

-‘mail’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . . . 

L.  A.  Grottten,  Conn. . 

L.  E.  1  ngoldsby,  N .  1  . . . 

B  3.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.N.  Y .  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Ucigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J . . . .  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

l.aywell  Poultry'Farm,  Conn . 

IS.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . . . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass..... . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . . . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  McVittie,  Midi . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  3.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  3.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan... . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

ltapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M .  J  Quae  ken  inis  It.  N.  J . . 

The  Yates  Farm.N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

W Dianna  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  3  Greene,  N.  J • .  ..............  «•>,.. 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill  . 
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28 

32 
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Our  breeding  stock  of  M.  Bronze,  B  Bed,  Nat  ragansett. 

Wbito  llolljind  Ileus  and  Toms,  Amorim's  best  stork  si  ,i  list 
gam  while  they  last.  Write  WALTfcg  BHOS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

fAlJ  /'•Llir’IfQ  front  heavy-lay  iug  White 
“A-sIU  Leghorn  @  $11  per  100 

FRANK  RUIU,  New  (Yashiiiirtoii,  Oldo 


R&RY  l-I  IP  W  C  Free  Range.  Kgg 
”"D  1  wM  I  Is  IV  O  Record  Stock.  Black 
and  White  Leghorn,  $15  per  100.  KOVAL  Fakm,  Herrej ,  i  n. 

o,2  0,0  R  |  RED  PULLETS 

o-mos.-olu,  $1.50  eacn.  \  tgorous.  free  range  stock,  bred 
tl'ont  heavy  layers.  WEST  VltW  POULTRTf  i  ARM,  Tolland.  Conn. 

Ifl. 'v)4  Leghorn  Pullet*.  Guaranteed.  Wyckoff  strain. 
IU  deliveries  Weekly.  rOKEST  1  AltJl,  Kocknuay,  N.  J. 

Cummer  Bale  White  Leghorn  Yearling  PULLETS. 

V  Laying.  VVyckolf  Strain.  FOREST  FARM,  Rocknwny,  N  J. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  ct  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

o33  West  30tli  Street  New  York 
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44 
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26 
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41 

50 

33 

38 

37 

34 

31 
31 

29 

35 

28 

39 

30 
30 
37 
28 


Total 

1377 

1052 

794 

1108 

1479 

1450 

1067 

866 

1258 

1290 

1069 

1202 

726 

831 

1128 

1182 

945 

1285 

752 

1246 

1193 

1194 
1141 
1217 
1188 
1257 
1146 

821 


1232 

1291 

1272 

9U9 

1497 

1318 

1308 

1294 

981 

1025 

1091 

1118 

1020 

1075 

916 


45  1347 


840 

821 

680 


54  1125 


1111 

1365 

1172 

1274 

1220 

1394 

1018 

1251 

1171 

1006 

'901 

1189 

1074 

1250 

1176 

1179 

1224 

1205 

1092 
1253 

1093 
1169 
1023 
108S 
1218 
1307 

969 

834 

1066 

1388 

1002 

1277 

1149 

1127 

1386 

mi 

944 

1214 

936 

916 

988 

888 

990 

1094 
1185 

870 

760 

900 

1023 

978 

643 

810 


Total. 


3851  110,359 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .* 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  AV.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  vonr  wants. 
Catalog  Free  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  l‘a. 

'liiX  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

Also  Irish  Terrier  pups  and  Police  Dog  pups. 

Mrs.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N’.Y. 


For  Sal8-<V.;,TTi:K 


Female  AIREDALE  PUP  For  Sale 

Registered  ;  good  pedigree,  martin  thew,  Artiiurstaug,  N.  Y. 
BEG.  WHITE  COLUMBIAN  COLLIE  PUPS,  -  $25 


l„  E.  BENNETT, 


R.  R.  1, 


Hudson,  N-  Y. 


FERRETS 


r„_  P-|„  Ferret  out  your  rats  and 
rUT  udlG.  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c. 
0.  II.  KEEPER  M  (10.,  Orccnwioh.  Ohio 


Repeated  tests  prove  that  cows  cannot  thrive  on  pas¬ 
turage  alone.  A  herd  that  is  fed  only  on  pasturage  during 

the  summer  enters  the  fall  and  winter  unprepared  for  winter  feeding;  the 
milk  flow  decreases  and  your  milk  checks  slump  badly.  Building  them  up 
again  is  a  long  and  costly  process;  it  takes  time  and  trouble  to  get  them  back 
into  shape.  In  addition  to  pasturage  feed  them 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Protein  15%,  Fat  414%,  Carbohydrates  50% 

This  guaranteed  feed  contains  all  food  elements  necessary 

for  health  and  energy  and  supplies  the  milk-producing  quali¬ 
ties  lacking  in  pasturage.  Your  herd  will  enter  the  fall  and  winter  in  prime 
condition,  with  a  maximum  milk  flow — which  means  less  trouble  in  care  and 
feeding  and  fatter  milk  checks  right  from  the  start. 


Begin  Feeding  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
TODAY  and  Watch  Results 

International  Ready  Ration —  International  Diamond  Dairy 

20%  Protein,  is  a  bulky,  satisfying  feed  Feed — 24%  Protein ,  it  a  splendid 

that  will  bring  your  herd  to  a  high  high  protein  conidtioning  feed  and  a 

state  oj  milk  production.  Cows  like  particularly  good  one  for  growing  stock. 
**•  It  makes  healthy  animals. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mill*  at  Minneapolii  and  Mrmphi*  _  Uvt  Salesmen  fVanted 


s 


/PULLETS  FOR  SALEs 

Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 
Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  Combi  White  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  tho  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  my  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  licus  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  In  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  liens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  AV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


$15  PER  100  FOR  LEGHORNS 


Hillpot  Quality  Chicka  are  sturdy,  lively  chicks  that  will 
quickly  grow  into  profit-producing  poultry, 

100  50  23  100  50  25 

$15.00  $7  50  $4  00  Barred  Rocks  $18.00  S8.25  $5.00 

15.00  7.50  4.00  W.  Racks  or  Wyandottes  25.00  12.50  7.00 

_  20.00  10.25  5.25 

Prepaid  to  your  door.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Can  not  send  C.O.D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  1 ,  FRENCHTOWN.  N,  J. 


White  leghorn9 
Black  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 


$■$$■$■■$■$■■■»■$■■«■■»■$«■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  $mw$i$$i$imi1M$$iBun>li|ln 


5000  Pullets— S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatched  Mar.  15th  to  Apr.  15th,  raised  on  free  range,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please,  price  $3  to  $4,  your  inspection  invite®. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■ Bl ■■■•■ill* 


ALL  BREEDS 

$15  per  100  $S  per  50 
$5  per  25 


BABY  CHICKS 

BROWN,  BLACK  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ready  lor  Shipment,  July  20th  and  27th 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY,  Box  O,  FRENCHTOWN^N8^! 


IMI 


White  Rock  Pullets 


TO  LAY 
OCTOBER  1st 


lOO  Standard  Bred  to  Lay  White  Hock  Pul¬ 
lets,  Fob.  hatch,  dead  White  Rock  Type — 250-eeg 
strain  $4  each— 10  pullets  and  cockerel  $45 — R.  I. 
Red  Cockerels  brothers  of  winning  pen  No.  31  at 
Vineland,  $7.50  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM  •  YARM0UTHP0RT,  MASS. 


PARKS’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Yearlings  from  eggs  purchased  direct.  $3  each.  Also 
pullets.  J.  GUY  LF.SIILU,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  Ta. 

mirVC  Broilers.  Leghorns.  Rock*  and  Reds,  llcts. 
I  fill  (V  A  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
V  U  free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlistcrvilie,  Pj. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rurae  New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2165  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or  ' 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30  ll.  Street  New  York  City 


(230 


July  17,  1020 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Indictment  has  been  brought  against 
another  oil  company  and  six  individuals. 
This  is  the  Henderson  Farm  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  which  claimed  to  own  2,700  acres  of 
oil  land  in  Kentucky.  Since  1017  the 
concern  is  said  to  have  sold  500,000  shares 
of  stock  on  the  representation  that  the 
wells  were  producing  8.000  barrels  of  oil 
a  month,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
wells  were  not  producing,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  said  to  be  under  an  encumbrance 
due  to  an  injunction  suit.  One  broker¬ 
age  house  was  to  sell  400.000  shares  of 
the  stock  at  $1  per  share  and  retain  50c 
a  share  as  their  commission.  Other  in¬ 
dictments  are  said  to  be  under  way. 

A  suit  has  been  brought  against  the 
First  National  Stores,  a  Delaware  corpor¬ 
ation.  on  alleged  false  representations. 
The  company  was  incorporated  for  $10,- 
500.000,  and  planned  to  establish  1.000 
drygoods  stores  throughout  the  country, 
15  of  which  were  to  be  opened  each  mouth 
until  the  1.000  were  in  operation.  Great 
profits  were  promised  from  investment 
in  the  corporation,  and  in  10  years  the 
net  annual  profits  were  figured  at  $22,- 
635.800.  The  complainant  bought  30 
shares  of  stock  for  $3,000.  and  stated 
1.000  shares  were  issued  to  the  broker 
without  consideration,  and  he  alleges  that 
the  organization  of  the  First  National 
Stores  was  merely  a  scheme  to  defraud  in¬ 
vestors  and  induce  them  to  purchase 
stocks,  the  profits  of  which  were  retained 
for  the  broker’s  benefit.  The  representa¬ 
tion  was  made  that  well-known  capitalists 
were  back  of  the  scheme,  and  this,  he  al¬ 
leges.  was  also  without  foundation. 
Glowing  prospectuses,  promises  of  large 
dividends,  all  of  which  are  in  the  future 
and  to  be  accomplished,  are  sure  signs 
that  a  rigid  investigation  will  pay  the 
would-be  investor.  Investigate  before  any 
money  leaves  your  hands  and  avoid  losses. 

Fred  W.  Laughorst,  stockbroker,  and 
Joseph  A.  Herron.  95  Murray  Lane, 
Flushing.  L.  I.,  president  of  the  South¬ 
western  Zinc,  Lead  &  Iron  Company, 
were  indicted  on  a  charge  of  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  on  the  testimony  of  a  school  teacher 
who  had  been  arrested  for  selling  stock 
in  the  above  company.  The  court  exon¬ 
erated  the  teacher,  as  she  was  lured  into 
the  company  on  false  representations,  and 
lost  $11,000  of  her  own  savings.  Some 
$50,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  company 
had  been  sold  to  teachers,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  all  representations  made  for  it  were 
false.  The  investors,  however,  will,  no 
doubt,  lose  their  money,  and  as  we  have 
often  advised,  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
return  on  stock  investments  that  are  built 
up  on  future  prospects. 

Last  November  a  man  called. at  our 
house  and  wanted  my  husband  to  take  a 
correspondence  course  on  salesmanship. 
He  has  worked  on  a  farm  all  his  life,  and 
at  that  time  received  $12  per  week,  and 
had  te  board  employer’s  hired  men  for 
$4  a  week.  The  agent  said  not  a  word 
about  a  contract,  never  gave  him  the  slip 
to  read  at  all ;  just  got  him  to  sign  his 
name.  He  paid  agent  $10  that  day,  and 
four  weeks  after  that  he  came  again  to 
collect  $5  more.  All  my  husband  re¬ 
ceived  was  his  receipt  and  seven  small 
pamnhlets,  and  he  sent  one  lesson  in. 
Just  think,  lesson  $15;  found  his  own 
paper!  Shortly  after  that  we  had  to 
move,  and  later  the  whole  family  of  four 
was  ill ;  my  husband  unable  to  work  for 
a  few  weeks.  When  we  received  letters 
from  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  about  payment,  we  answered  im¬ 
mediately,  and  explained  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Now  they  have  sued  us  for  $57. 
as  they  say  contract  called  for.  This 
contract  was  signed  on  Sunday.  Is  it 
legal,  and  can  they  hold  us  for  it  when 
not  a  word  was  said  by  the  agent  about 
a  contract?  What  can  they  do  if  we  do 
not  have  the  money?  I  suppose  myself 
and  little  children  must  go  hungry  to  pay 
for  something  we  never  received.  We 
never  buy  anything  on  installments,  and 
trv  to  pay  our  bills  as  we  go.  Tell  us 
what  to  do.  MRS.  H.  MC  C. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  letter  is  typical  of  reports 
that  come  to  us  from  country  people  who 
have  been  induced  to  sign  orders  for  cor¬ 
respondence  school  courses.  The  sales¬ 
man  doesn’t  care  a  rap  whether  the  pros¬ 
pect  has  any  fitness  for  the  line  of  work 
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which  is  the  subject  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course.  The  weaker  he  may  be  men¬ 
tally.  the  easier  it  is  for  the  agent  to  got. 
his  name  on  the  dotted  line.  And  then 
if  the  victim  isn’t  otherwise  frightened 
into  paying  the  demands  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school,  he  is  sued,  as  in  this 
case,  even  though  his  children  may  go 
hungry  that  the  unjust  demands  may  be 
satisfied — unjust  even  though  within  the 
law.  The  International  Correspondence 
School  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  has  made  the 
claim  that  The  It.  N.  Y.  is  the  only  pa¬ 
per  which  ever  refused  its  advertising. 
We  are  proud  of  the  distinction  ! 

Inclosed  is  a  circular  just  received  from 
Iluber  Importing  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
that  is  certainly  amusing  if  nothing  more. 
If  the  fertile  egg  were  kept  under  refrig¬ 
eration  and  a  number  of  these  devices 
suspended  over  them,  there  would  be  a 
demonstration  of  perpetual  motion  that 
would  delight  the  “shades”  of  the  ancient 
seekers  for  this  delusion.  Seriously, 
while  this  device  is  not  advertised  iu 
your  publication,  it  does  seem  as  though 
poultrymen  should  be  warned  against  it. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  poultry- 
men  wbo  would  contribute  to  the  coffers 
of  the  manufacturer  of  this  joker. 

Virginia.  C.  F.  M. 

The  device  described  iu  the  circular  is 
called  “Kikriki.”  It  is  claimed  to  show 
the  fertility  of  an  egg  and  the  sex  of  the 
chick  to  which  it  will  hatch.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  “Sexometer.”  referred  to 
in  these  columns  during  the  Winter.  We 
would  not  advise  anyone  parting  with 
$1.50  for  the  device  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  will  do  what  is 
claimed.  Until  then  it  is  safe  to  regard 
“Kikriki”  as  a  fake  .scheme  to  separate 
trusting  people  from  $1 .50. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  own  one 
share  in  this  Hotel  Commonwealth  on 
account  of  the  membership  privilege,  and 
await  only  your  approval  before  making 
the  investment.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  this  step,  as  I  have  no 
means  of  learning  what  kind  of  men  are 
running  it?  Will  you  help  me  out  and 
accept  in  advance  my  thanks? 

New  Jersey.  ,  w.  i>.  c. 

The  Hotel  Commonwealth  is  not  yet 
built,  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  it 
ever  will  be.  The  project  of  selling  mem¬ 
berships  iu  the  proposed  hotel  was 
launched  several  years  ago.  A  $100 
membership  entitles  the  holder  to  a  20 
per  cent  rebate  on  hotel  bills  for  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  friends  whom  he  may  send  to  the 
hotel — when  it  is  built  and  iu  operation. 
This  proposition  is  on  a  par  with  the 
stock-selling  schemes  with  the  induce¬ 
ment  that  stockholders  can  purchase 
goods  manufactured  at  wholesale  rates. 
All  these  schemes  are  a  species  of  “sucker 
bait.” 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  feature  and  a  great  benefit  to  your 
subscribers,  but  believe  a  large  part  of 
your  labor  would  be  unnecessary  if  people 
would  practice  some  simple  rules  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  affairs.  One  of  them  is  to 
ignore  advertisements  that  are  not  backed 
by  responsible  publishers,  and  another  is 
to  turn  down  every  agent  and  advertise¬ 
ment  promising  more  than  a  fair  profit  on 
investment.  Farm  papers  that  will  not 
accept  questionable  advertisements  and 
that  back  the  advertisements  of  their 
patrons,  afford  all  that  is  usually  needed 
or  desired,  and  one  can  safely  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  their  advertisers.  That  is  my 
experience  extending  over  a  period  of  30 
years.  During  that  time  we  have  seen 
advertisements  iu  high-class  periodicals 
and  given  large  space  in  them,  proved  to 
be  swindles,  and  pH'i:shed  as  such  in 
your  “Publisher’s  Column.”  I  believe 
that  every  publication  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public  for  its  advertising 
matter,  and  that  if  business  men  would 
advertise  in  publications  requiring  insur¬ 
ance  to  their  readers  against  loss,  a  great 
deal  of  fraud  would  be  prevented. 

Ohio.  D.  L.  SNIDER. 

Our  Ohio  friend  is  entirely  correct. 
The  most  experienced  make  mistakes  at 
times.  The  one  best  rule  is  first  to  get 
information  from  reliable  sources.  This, 
of  course,  varies  in  definiteness,  and  the 
investor’s  judgment  is  always  a  factor. 
The  publisher’s  direct  obligation  ends 
with  the  advertisements  he  indorses  by  a 
place  iu  his  columns,  but  we  have  not  felt 
content  to  rest  there.  We  feel  it  a  dTity 
to  warn  our  people  against  swindles  and 
rogues,  wherever  they  appeal-. 


There  is  a  certain  long-suffering 
father  whose  nerves  sometimes  give  way 
under  questions  from  his  talkative  eight- 
year-old  sou.  “Dad.”  said  the  youngster, 
just  as  the  old  man  settled  down  for  a 
perusal  of  his  newspaper,  “Dad.  am  I 
made  of  dust?”  “I  think  not,”  responded 
the  unhappy  parent,  “otherwise  you  would 
dry  up  once  iu  a  while.” — New  York 
Globe. 


Spark  Plugs  in 
the  Grain  Field 

WITH  the  present  scarcity  of  labor,  and  con¬ 
sidering  what  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  idle 
tractors,  made  idle  by  poor  spark  plugs,  cut  down 
your  yield — and  profits. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs  keep  your  tractors  IN  the 
field  and  OUT  of  the  repair-shop.  For  they  are  heavy- 
duty  plugs,  especially  built  for  tractor  work,  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  a  tractor  plug  must  do. 


Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  also 
especially  designed  to  wring  the  last  ounce  of  power 
out  of  your  motor-fuel. 


The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  So  has  the  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration. 

They  couldn't  afford  to  go  wrong.  Neither  can 
you.  Write  for  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which 
tells  what  you  ought  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


GET  OUR  low  prices  first  and  avoid 
wasteful  buying.  Buy  direct  from 
us  and  save  20  %  to  40  %  on  your  Im¬ 
plements,  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  “Short  tine” 
methods  cut  off  unnecessary 
profits  and  rehandling  charges. 

You  get  the  savings.  , 


Cash  Prices 

300  lbs.  capacity 

Separator 

$49-25 
5  H.P.  Engine  $132-00 


30  Days  Trial 
Easy  Payments 


Ask  for  Book 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Price* 


"Roo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Rout¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wnllboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.j_  -  ~  ' 

•Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


outlast'three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  Bavo  you  all 
in-hi'fwoen  dealer's 
profit 
No.  7 


v  LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  Rhowing  styles. 

THB  enWAROS  MFC.  CO., 
723-771  Fiks  St-,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE 

l  Samples  & 

|  Roofing  Book 


Ask  for  our  Installment  prices  on  engines,  separa¬ 
tors  and  manure  spreaders — 30  days  free  trial  and  a 
5-year  guarantee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Large  stocks — 
dependable  merchandise — prompt  shipments.  Ask  for 
our  Midsummer  Catalog  and  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Why  of  It.”  A  postal  will  bring  both  free. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept,  D  98Chambers  St.,  New  YorkCity 


"<£FZUvnA.  J4<£uLc^uabW 


Feeds  and  Feeding*  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Ileury  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30 th  Street  New  York 


id 


/  Get  a  % 

WITTE 


KEROSENE 

ENGINE 


Save 


With 


BOSCH  Magneto 


I  can  ship  any  size. 

2,  3,4,6,  8,  12,  18.  22 
or  30  H-P.  ••  Stationery. 
Portable,  Saw  K1k  or  Q'V 
Saw-Quick.  Don’t  buy 

any  entfina  b«tort>  foa 

g*t  an y  oif«r. . 


$15  10  $500 

WRITE  your  own  . 
order.  Getlmmediata 
shipment  direct  from 
factory.  Use  cheapest  of 
fuel— Kerosene.  Get  power 
at  half  the  co3t.  My  New 
Book. “How  to  Judge  a  Ken 
■ene  Engine, ’’tells  all  about, 

It,  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 

Witte  Engine  Works _ 

1 694  Oakland  Av«.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 
*894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  aale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

i.  - .  ■  -  ■■  - 


Carbon  Bisulphide  for  Woodchucks 

There  are  so*  many  questions  about 
killing  woodchucks  that  we  copy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  Cornell  note : 

In  using  this  method  the  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  is  placed  in  the  burrows.  It 
evaporates  quickly  and  forms  a  poisonous 
gas.  Following  are  directions  for  its  use 
as  given  by  the  college : 

Plug  up  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  open¬ 
ings  to  the  burrow.  Tie  a  loose  wadi  of 
burlap,  rags,  or  waste  to  the  end  of  a  lim¬ 
ber  stick  or  whip  and.  holding  it  over  the 
hole,  pour  on  about  half  a  teacupful  of 
the  liquid.  Insert  the  rag  as  far  down 
the  hole  as  possible,  and  plug  up  the  open¬ 
ing.  As  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  it 
sinks  to  the  lowest  level.  It  is,  therefore, 
best  to  apply  it  in  the  highest'  holes. 

The  gas  generated  usually  kills  the 
■woodchuck,  but.  sometimes  in  porous  soil 
the  animal  may  escape  by  retreating  to 
one  of  the  higher  galleries,  where  he  digs 
into  the  fresh  earth.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  and  to  make  the  treatment  more 
effective,  open  the  burrow  about  10  min¬ 
utes  after  the  liquid  is  applied  and  explode 
the  gas.  This  is  best  done  with  a  little 
torch  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  Be  careful 
’to  stand  at  one  side  of  the  hole  to  avoid 
being  burned  by  the  flame  of  the  explod¬ 
ing  gas. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
KELP? 


We  have  many  a  b  1  o-b  o  d  i  e  d 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms,  if  yon  need  a  good, steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


WE  SELL  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 

If  within  160  miles  from  this  city. 

Here  is  where  many  buyers  come  from. 

No  charge  for  listing.  Submit  iletuils. 

E.  Ei  SLOCUM,  Inc.  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

J  his  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  married  couple  to  live  in  farm¬ 
house;  the  woman  to  board  three  men;  the 
man  to- make  himself  generally  useful;  a  good 
job  for  the  right  man.  Apply  BOX  101,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED— Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  ,300  registered  Holsteius;  must  be  good 
ilrj  hand  milkers;  wages  from  $65  to  $70  per 
mouth  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement:  state  age  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur,  Del. 

WANTED — Cow  tester  for  20  herd  association : 

will  pay  $3.25  per  day;  give  references  in 
making  application.  Apply  direct  to  D.  C. 
McFARLAND.  Secretary,  Warwick  Valley  Cow 
lestmg  Association,  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS,  $70  it  month;  $1  more  each  month, 
up  to  $75.  with  board  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands,  $05  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metiictien, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Protestant  woman,  35,  to  do  house¬ 
work;  must  be  good  cook;  no  objection  to  one 
child.  Apply  SAMUEL  MeKEAIGE.  Laurelton. 
N.  J. 

FARM  HANDS — Married  and  single;  only  bust- 
lers  need  apply.  FRANCIS  G.  MARQUARDT, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  ns  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
§o()  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men ;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to 
hCPERINTBNDENT,  Lntctnvortli  Village, 
Ttuells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TWO  women  for  kitchen  and  downstairs  work 
oil  farm  near  Philadelphia.  GREENFIELD 
FARMS,  Penllyn,  Pa. 

WANTED — Girl  for  generul  housework;  must  tie 
good  cook;  reference  required.  MRS.  R.  I). 
COOPER,  40  Jackson  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EXt  ELLENT  POSITIONS  od  Genesee  Valley 
farms.  We  have  numerous  positions  lor  boys 
»  ,  men  on  farms  in  the  productive  Genesee 
Valley;  write  age,  experience  and  wages  ex- 
pected:  no  fees  charged.  THE  LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  ASSOC..  Earl  A. 
t  liuislnirgli.  Mgr..  Mt.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

\V  ANTED- — Two  single  uieu  to  work  in  up-to- 
i  ' ,a V-"  !1a*r-v;  k'ci'i!  hoard,  good  wages  and  excel¬ 
lent  living  conditions;  must  be  drv  baud  milkers. 
Apply  FERNOLIFF  FARMS,  Astor  Estate, 
Rlunebeek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  for  agents  in  New  York 
State  Cow  Testing  Associations;  good  wages 
and  expenses  to  competent  men;  experience  in 
feeding  and  in  operating  Babcock  test  desirable; 
give  age.  school  training,  farm  experience,  names 
and  addresses  of  former  employers.  Write  G. 
<V.  TAILBY,  .lit..  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
mont,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cow  tester  for  association  work; 

state  training  and  experience.  CORTLAND 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

WAN  1’ED — a  man  to  work  in  Iron  Ago  Orchards; 

experience  desirable,  led  not  essential  if  nppli- 
i-ant  has  love  for  the  work  and  real  desire  to 
,  A|»ply  WALTER  C.  WARD,  Manager, 

‘  red  lb  Bateman's  Farms,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN — Fur  high-class  Berkshire  swine; 

good  opportunity  for  advaneeuient  for  right 
“g  possibility.  ADVERTISER  7180,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wanted — Cook  for  plain  cooking  mi  farm; 

r,  ..  per  month:  also  houseworker:  $35.00  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  7167,  care  Rural  New- 

j  inker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man,  small 
family,  as  cow  man  for  purebred  Holsteins; 
prefer  man  with  some  extra  help  to  milk;  extra 
good  pay,  house  and  usual  privileges;  references 
required.  M.  L.  JONES,  Westtown,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  pigeon  man,  familiar 
with  feeding,  raising,  selling,  handing,  record 
keeping,  cleaning,  etc.;  good  position  for  single, 
steady,  ambitions  man  on  well-equipped  stock 
faun  in  N.  Y.  State  with  about  1,200  young 
mated  Carneaux  and  a  lew  fancy  birds;  state 
age,  experience,  references,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7189,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  cook  for  six  farm  hands;  must  also 
keep  rooms  in  order;  house  provided  with  all 
conveniences:  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  7170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  to  cook  for  six  farm  hands;  must  also  keep 
rooms  in  order;  house  provided  with  all  con¬ 
veniences;  state  experience  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURE — Head  of  department  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  vegetable  gardening  in  boys’  agri¬ 
cultural  school;  good  salary  for  man  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge.  THE  RIGGS  SCHOOL. 
Lakeville,  Conn. 

MAN  AND  WIFE — Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 
or  in  garden,  as  prefer;  woman  to  cook  for 
small  family  in  Summer  and  care  for  house  in 
Winter:  house  has  all  modern  conveniences;  one 
other  servant  in  Summer;  $100. oO  per  month  and 
board;  permanent  position.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  wife  for  dairy;  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred:  man  who  understands  ,milking  ma¬ 
chine;  $80  monthly,  with  cotlage,  milk  anil  gar¬ 
den  furnished;  solier,  reliable  man  will  have 
steady  year  around  place  with  advancement. 
Address,  fullest,  particulars,  ADVERTISER  7181. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -First-class  yountf  lady  to  assist  my 
mother  with  woman’s  part  of  farm  work;  two 
in  family;  fine*  chance  for  good  girl.  ADVBR- 

WANTED — Two  milkers  and  two  teamsters  on 
certified  farm;  wages  $70.00  a  month  and 
board.  CAKWYTHA.il  FARM,  Rridgehnmpton, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  single  man  for  milk  Toute; 

will  pay  good  wages;  state  age,  give  refer¬ 
ences.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  experienced 
in  all  branches  general  farming  and  capable 
of  managing  dairy;  permanent  position  for  com¬ 
petent  man.  Address  ADVERTISER  7193,  care' 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  on  general  farm  located  in  town,  small 
dairy,  $90  per  month  and  board  to  experienced 
man.  H.  D.  ODONE.  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm  to 
help  build  No.  3  laying  house  for  2,000  birds: 
also  help  with  care  of  poultry  and  fruit;  perma¬ 
nent  position:  no  tobacco  users;  state  age, 
height,  weight,  experience  and  wages  expected. 
LONGSTREET  POULTRY  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable,  neat,  single  man  of  good 
habits  and  experience  to  care  for  small  high 
grade  herd  and  work  on  farm;  $50.00  to  $00.00 
and  board  and  bonus  for  year-round  man. 
MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  N.  Y. 

State:  good  home  for  elderly  woman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  for  large  certi¬ 
fied  milk  plant;  neat,  clean,  able  to  keep  barn 
records;  one  who  will  do  as  management  re¬ 
quires;  this  is  a  large  plant,  and  sueb  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  we  offer  do  not  often  occur;  state  in 
first  letter  age,  references,  experience,  wages 
received  past  three  years.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  light  housework  and  care 
of  children,  in  a  pleasant  home,  cool  and  con¬ 
venient;  plain  cooking;  no  washing  or  upstairs 
work;  no  objection  to  child  over  14.  R.  D.  T., 
Route  3,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  MANAGER — 22  years  experience,  cap¬ 
able.  practical,  scientific  farmer,  thoroughly 
efficient  in  every  branch,  dairy  specialist;  onlv 
first-class  places  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  POULTRYMAN  and  experienced 
breeder  wants  position  as  working  manager  of 
modern  poultry  plant  that  wishes  to  grow  and 
prosper  by  intelligent,  tried  and  proven  manage¬ 
ment;  thoroughly  competent  in  every  branch  of 
industry;  write  me  fully  if  vou  reallv  want  a 
dependable  producer.  W.  S.,  R.  F.  b.  No.  4, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

POSITION  -WANTED— We  have  a  first-class 
farm  superintendent  that  we- do  not  need  after 
June. 25,  having  sold  our  herds;  this  man  is  hon¬ 
est,  intelligent,  hard  worker;  successful  business 
farmer  of  the  higher  class;  college  graduate. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  is  a  fine  dairyman  and 
butter-mnker;  is  single  man.  32  years,  0  ft.  1 
in.,  192  lbs.,  of  Swedish  descent  and  good  moral 
character.  Address  BOX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  American 
widow  in  £iuall  family;  best  references* 
ADVERTISER  T11R5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  a  stock  farm  by  a  good, 
strong,  married  couple;  wife  good  cook:  man 
good  farmer;  understands  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  stock  of  all  kinds;  no  liquor  or  tobacco  used; 
can  begin  work  August  1st:  do  not  write  unless 
you  state  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  52,  Water- 
vliet.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  MANAGER — Single  young  man  open 
for  this  position  August  1;  Cornell  trained; 
thoroughly  experienced;  familiar  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  equipment;  please  state  salary 
aud  details  in  first  letter,  ADVERTISER  7175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  farm  manager  on  purebred  stock 
and  grain  farm;  experienced  in  modern  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy,  certified  milk,  breeding,  garden 
crops,  management  of  men  and  all  machinery; 
scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  branches. 
ADVERTISER  7184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  ago  21, 
wishes  position  iu  greenhouse.  ADVERTISER 
71S5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  farm:  no  ex¬ 
perience.  JOSEPH  FRIEDMAN,  557  West 
183d  Street,  New  York. 

YOUNG  MAN,  handy,  reliable,  willing,  wishes 
position  poultry  farm.  EMIL  KOESTL1NUER, 
42!)  East  168th  Street,  New  York. 

A-l  POULTRYMAN  will  take  charge  aud  de¬ 
velop  .  modern  equipped  plant;  honor  school 
graduate;  private  and  commercial  experience 
several  plants:  recommendations.  II.  F.  WEHR- 
KAMT*.  Box  151,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

POSITION  as  working  farm  manager;  high-class 
American;  single;  middle  age;  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  farming,  orchard  work,  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  modern  machinery;  no  proposition 
too  large;  private  or  commercial;  go  anywhere; 
South,  Southwest  preferred;  best  of  references 
covering  15  years;  kindly  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER,  7188, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  married,, 
with  practical  experience,  seeks  position  on 
dairy  or  poultry  farm;  able  to  repair  all  machin¬ 
ery.  Address  H.  BAIL,  200  Henry  Street,  New 
York. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  a  small  pri¬ 
vate  place  by  a  young  married  man;  college 
trained;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing;  nothing  hut  a  first-class  position  considered 
paying  good  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Outdoor  work  on  a  modern  farm  by 
a  woman  with  farming  experience,  industrious 
and  of  good  character.  ADVERTISER  7180,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm;  practical  training 
main  object;  wages  secondary.  LOUIS  BROWN, 
545  East  1401  h  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Position  by  young  man  as  veteri¬ 
narian  on  dairy  or  stock  farm  or  to  breeders’ 
association;  iiad  five  years  of  general  practice; 
experience  with  dairy  and  range  cattle.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  7191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  desires  a  position 
with  n  small  herd  of  thoroughbred  stock  on  n 
gentleman's  estate;  understand  feeding  and 
raising  stock,  also  butter-making;  married  man; 
no  children :  15  years’  experience.  Address 

ADVERTISER  7195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  college  training 
and  extensive  experience;  one  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  results;  excellent  references.  Address  I. 
KRIM,  care  I-I.  Singer,  212  East  20th  Street. 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager,  small 
estate,  by  a  middle-aged  farmer;  home  con¬ 
veniences  valued  more  than  large  salary. 
ADVERTISER  7198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GOO  ACRES,  or  200;  finest  location;  nearly  all 
tillable;  good  buildings;  $100  acre;  easy 
terms;  10  years  first  mortgage:  brokers  invited. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

03-ACRE  farm  and  hoarding  house  for  sale; 

house  contains  22  rooms,  with  ail  modern  im¬ 
provements,  including  running  water,  baths,  gas. 
etc.;  several  nearby  towns  offer  excellent  market 
for  all  farm  products.  Price  and  further  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request.  CHAS.  HERMANN.  R.  F.  D.. 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  fertile  farm  of  140  acres  in 
Hunterdon  County.  New  Jersey;  good  build¬ 
ings,  hot  and  cold  water  in  house,  model  manure 
l  it,  litter  carrier  in  barn.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FULLY  equipped  dairy  farm  of  90  acres  in 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  valuable  pine  timber; 
large  modern  house,  hot  and  cold  water;  write 
lor  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7172,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  175  acres,  good  land, 
well  watered;  two-thirds  under  cultivation; 
balance  fine  low  ground  pasture;  four  dwelling 
houses,  modern  20-cow  barn,  milk  house,  silos, 
sheds;  17  head  purebred  Holsteins;  17  head 
grades;  farm  well-equipped  with  modern 
machinery;  two  miles  from  hustling  town  of 
5,000  population;  only  dairy  supplying  town; 
monthly  business  $1,500.  Address  Owner, 
A.  K.  KRITSELIS,  South  Boston,  Va. 

140- ACRE  grain  county  farm  for  sale;  black 
loam  soil;  10  acres  wheat.  20  acres  oats,  18 
acres  corn,  15  acres  buckwheat;  price  $8,000. 
with  stock  and  implements.  MARTIN  KRON- 
BORG,  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES  level  land,  Berks  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  line  schools;  good  market;  timber  tract; 
good  buildings.  LIZZIE  LING  HELL,  Anacostia, 
D.  C, 


10- ROOM  modern  house;  bungalow  for  help;  80- 
acre  fruit  farm;  2,200  peach  trees,  4  acres 
grapes,  4  acres  blackberries,  15.000  asparagus 
plants.  12  acres  corn,  5  acres  tomatoes,  10  acres 
potatoes,  hay;  18  miles  Philadelphia  market; 
price  $13,000.  BOX  213,  Sicklerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  within  10 — 50  miles  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. ;  must  be  in  good  condition  and  a 
paying  proposition;  to  receive  attention  give  full 
particulars,  including  price.  BERYLSON,  120 
Myrtle  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


FARM — 180  acres;  7-room  house;  barn  for  30 
cows,  four  horses;  tool  shed;  over  1,000  cords 
wood;  suitable  dairy  or  poultry;  fine  meadows, 
pastures  and  potato  ground;  plenty  apples; 
$1,000  cash;  $2,000  easy  payments;  located 
Norwich.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7174,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  and  three-teuths  acres;  all 
tillable,  fiue  soil;  corner  property,  on  fork  of 
main  roads  to  ferry;  to  New  York  City,  eighteen 
miles;  to  station,  three-quarters  of  a  iliile;  large 
house,  fine  condition,  one  hundred  feet  porch, 
twelve  rooms,  steam  heat;  extra  large  barn,  in 
No.  1  condition;  would  be  suitable  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  home,  boarding  house,  tea  room  or  de¬ 
velopment;  over  two  hundred  commuters;  sold 
on  account  of  death;  reasonable  terms.  Par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing  ADVERTISER  7182,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 203-acre  dairy  farm,  with  18  cows; 

good  buildings;  well  watered;  spring  water  for 
stock:  on  account  of  poor  health  and  other  land 
property  to  look  after  will  sell  at  a  bargain  if 
sold  soon;  milk  sold  to  Borden's;  R.  F.  D.  and 
telephone;  3  miles  from  creamery  or  Borden’s; 
farm  very  productive  and  on  a  good  road ;  cash 
down  for  one-half;  balance  long-time  payments. 
F.  D.  BECKWITH,  Route  1,  McDonough,  Che¬ 
nango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 43-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

near  one  of  the  host  markets  in  the  country; 
land  in  good  state  of  cultivation;  good  7-room 
house:  running  water  in  house  and  barn;  other 
outbuildings;  stock  and  tools;  further  particu¬ 
lars  uimiu  request.  G.  H.  BURRITT.  R.  1, 
Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — An  ideal  poultry  farm  of  12% 
acres;  houses  for  500  fowls;  also  brooders  and 
equipment;  house  with  modern  improvements; 
buildings  not  over  seven  years  old;  on  State 
roud,  half  mile  from  town:  full  description  of 
place  sent  on  application.  D.  C.  WINTERTON, 
Fleiuiiigtou.  N.  J. 


WORKING  PARTNERS — For  hog  farm  on  profit 
sharing  basis;  small  capital  required;  excellent 
proposition  for  married  man  with  two  or  three 
sons.  Apply  under  ADVERTISER  7192,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FOR  SALE — CO-aere  truck  farm,  mile  from  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  J. ;  2  good  houses;  one  new  0- 
rooms;  another,  11  rooms;  farm  good  for  poultry, 
hay  or  potatoes.  ADVERTISER  7190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  nice  location,  16- 
room  house,  2  large  barns,  other  outbuildings, 
nice  apnle  orchard,  state  Toad,  %  miles  south 
from  Martindale  Depot;  reason  for  selling,  old 
age  and  poor  health.  EZRA  WOODWARD, 
Martindale  Depot,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 14%-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

immediate  possession.  EDW.  S.  FREESE, 
Walikill.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — On  Lakewood  Road,  near 
Toms  River;  about  30  acres;  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  tine  growing  crops;  good  house;  horses, 
cows,  live  stock;  all  for  $0,500;  must  sacrifice 
S.  PETERSON,  Box  No.  100,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm,  on  State  road,  near  citv; 

30  cows,  team,  tools;  price  $18,000;  reasonable 
cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  7190,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  would  buy  small  commuter’s  farm,  hour 
out,  on  State  road,  near  schools,  good  soil, 
first-class  buildings,  send  for  further  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Confectionery  and  ice  cream  parlor 
in  best  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  established 
eight  years;  with  long  lease;  doing  $10,000  last 
year;  clearing  over  $5,000  annually:  price 
$10,000;  half  cash:  balance  mortgage.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  JOSEPH  SKUTCII,  393  Lewis 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Pure  rook  maple  svrup,  $3  gallon; 

postage  not  jaid.  MR.  NOAH  POIRIER, 
Randolph,  Vt. 


OAK  floor  boards  wanted;  give  length,  width, 
thickness  and  price,  GREENFIELD  FARMS 
Penllyn,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 8-10  Happy*  Farmer  tractor;  in  per¬ 
fect  condition:  used  only  ten  days;  price  *500. 
B.  HAYES  NEWKIRK,  Monroeville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  King  manure  spreader,  Deer- 
ing  7-ft.  mower,  bean  harvester,  FAIRLAND 
FARMS,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


PURE  fancy  maple  syrup.  $3.50,  delivered;  cash 
with  order.  E.  C.  GILBERT,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hydraulic  eider  press;  describe  in 
full,  give  price;  also  one  or  more  cars  of  good 
horse  hay.  P.  O.  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  Missouri  grain  drill,  $75;  used 
but  little;  also  Westinghonse  thrasher.  ROGER 
H.  MALLERY,  Owego.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  PRESSES—' Two  hand  presses.  11x10 
and  3x5:  reasonable.  Write  J.  GARLAND 
HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  a  tractor  outfit  in 
guaranteed  A-l  condition;  consists  of  Fordson 
tractor,  Oliver  No.  7  plow.  Roderick  Lean  disc 
harrow.  Empire  12-disc  grain  drill  and  Original 
manure  spreader;  these  implements  have  worked 
15  acres  three  times;  manure  spreader  used 
once;  sold  farm  reason  for  sale.  192  MAIN 
STREET,  Madison.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Car  bright  tangled  rye  straw; 

$15.00  f.  o.  b.  FAUL  TOWNSEND,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Mammoth  incubator; 

capacity  four  thousand  egg-?;  used  two  seasons 
and  is  in  first-class  condition.  LONG  ISLAND 
HATCHERIES.  INC.,  Park  Avenue,  Rockville 
Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BUYING  larger  equipment  will  sacrifice  1 
“Prairie  State”  390  capacity  incubator,  slightly 
used:  dandy  hatcher;  price  $30;  also  one  coa’l 
brooder  stove  complete,  capacity  1,000  chix, 
price  $12.00:  big  bargains.  Write  S.  H. 
BROWN,  Mill  Plain.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 390-egg  Prairie  State  incubator; 

$30.00.  crated,  f.  o  b.  station;  No.  1  condition 
and  fully  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  FOR  SALE— I  have  between 
one  and  two  hundred  gallons  of  pure  maple 
syrup  for  sale.  ANDREW  MADSEN,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


Your  Choice  for  Governor  of  N.  Y.  State 

THE  BALLOT 

□  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Tompkins 

□  Frank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara 

□  Seth  .T.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 

□  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome 

□  Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 

□  Elon  II.  Hooker,  Monroe 

□  Wesley  O.  Howard,  Rensselaer 

□  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson 

□  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Onondaga 

□  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York 

□  John  Lord  O’Brian,  Erie 

□  William  Church  Osborne,  Putman 

□  Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome 

□  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany 

□  Alfred  E.  Smith,  New  York 

□  Silas  L.  Strivings,  Wyoming 
.□  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Oswego 

□  Wm.  Boyce  Thompson,  Westchester 

□  George  F.  Thompson,  Orleans 

□  Eugene  M.  Travie,  Kings 

□  George  F.  Warren,  Tompkins 

□  - - - - 

If  your  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on 

this  line 

REFERENDUM 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a 
State  meeting  of  farmers  to  formulate 
farm  needs  and  policies  and  to  suggest 
candidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
farmers? 

□  YES  □  NO 
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The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 


OF  N  EW  VORK 


-  U  S  04 

Time  to  Re-tire? 
<  Buy  Fisk) 


Please  address  reply  'Attention  op 


TIRE  SUNDRIES 


CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


TO  THE  CAR  OWNER: 


Our  popular  fabric  tire  ia  the  Flak 
Non-Skid*  Its  big,  generous  buttons,  its  over- 
size,  its  standard  price  create  a  wide  demand  for 
it. 


The  Fisk  Non-Skid  is  designed  and 
built  to  give  the  maximum  security  and  good 
mileage i  their  purchase  is  a  real  investment. 


Do  not  forget  that  back  of  every  Fisk 
Tire  is  the  Company^  desire  that  each  and  every 
user  8 hall  approve  of  our  product  and  our  policies.. 


Fisk  Tires  must  be  bought  from  your 
dealer  and  to  him  we  give  every  co-operation  which 

i 

makes  it  possible  for  him  to  add  to  your  pleasure 
in  the  use  of  the  tire. 


Very  truly  yours 


EHB-M 


Vice  President  &  Gen'l.  Manager 
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Photo  by  IT.  Armstrong  Roberts 


The  Children  in  the  Harvest  Field 


TRACTOR 


Useful  ^ 
the  Year  Round 


Tractors  are  portable  power 
plants  for  a  world  of  uses  the 
year  round.  But  the  tractor’s 
continued  fitness  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  .and  economical  perfor- 
irnance  of  these  tasks  depends 
on  correct  lubrication. 

So  cony  Tractor  Oil  is  a  special 
oil,  developed  by  experts  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  tractor  en¬ 
gine  lubrication.  It  withstands 
the  high  operating  heat  common 
to  tractors  burning  either  gaso¬ 
line  or  kerosene.  It  has  been 
tested,  approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  by  the  leading 
tractor  manufacturers. 

For  efficient,  economical  tractor 
operation,  use  Socony  Tractor 
Oil  and  other  high  grade  Socony 
Oils ,  Greases  and  Fuels .  Sold 
where  you  see  the  red,  white 
and  blue  Socony  Sign, 

There  is  a  SOCONY  LUBRICANT 
of  the  right  consistency  for  every 
mechanical  need. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


Ifoe  sign  of  a  reliable  dealer 
and  the  worlds  best  Gasoline 


STANDARD  DIL CO.OFWd 
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Future  of  the  Aberdeen -An^us  in  the  Bast 


Part  T. 


A  SCOTTISH  BREED. — To  the  average  Eastern 
farmer  the  name  Aberdeen- Angus  means  but 
little,  except  that  he  may  remember  that  a  long  time 
aim,  while  a  small  boy,  he  learned  that  there  was  a 
county  by  the  name  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  That 
there  is  a  breed  of  cattle  of  the  above  name  he  may 
have  heard,  but  in  most  cases  he  has  never  seen  a 
good  representative  of  the  breed.  However,  if  he 
attends  the  State  Fair  and  spends  his  time  learning 
all  that  he  can,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  name  Aber- 
deen-Angus  stands  for  a  breed  of  beef  cattle.  Tf  he 
has  talked  with  the  breeders  or  consulted  the  many 
books  and  pamphlets  written  on  the  breed  he  knows 
that  this  breed  is  the 
youngest  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  beef  breeds  in 
America  :  that  they  are 
all  black  in  color  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  little  white 
on  the  udder  or  under¬ 
line.  are  always  horn¬ 
less,  and  are  more 
nearly  the  ideal  beef 
animal  than  any  of  the 
other  beef  breeds.  This, 
breed  of  cattle  origin¬ 
ated  in  Scotland,  in 
the  county  from  which 
it  derives  its  name, 
and  from  several  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the 
breed  it  has  been  noted 
for  its  short-legged, 
bloeky  conformation, 
its  adherence  to  a  de¬ 
finite  type,  and  the 
fact  that  it  dresses  out 
a  higher  percentage  of 
dressed  carcass  to  live 
weight  than  any  other 
breed,  and  that  the 
naturally  polled  or 
hornless  condition  and 
black  color  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  off¬ 
spring  when  bulls  of 
this  breed  are  mated 
with  cows  of  another 
breed,  regardless  of  the 
breed  or  type  of  the 

C'OWS. 

INCREASING  POP¬ 
ULARITY.  —  While 
this  breed  is  the  new¬ 
est  of  tlie  principal 
beef  breeds  to  be 
brought  to  America,  it 
has  rapidly  become 
popular,  so  that  today 
it  is  produced  in  every 
^tato  hi  the  union,  and 
is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country 
where  it  was  unknown 
a  tew  yea  rs  ago.  The 
I't'pula  riry  of  the  breed 
*' !l  s  he e n  g a  i n e d 
through  the  merits  of 
da>  cattle  entirely,  as 
tho  breed  association 
'iid  'cry  little  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  breed  or  to 
•mep  it  on  a  par  with 
die  other  breeds,  so 

do  as  publicity  is  concerned,  until  a  comparatively 
d  "  Wars  ago.  At  present  it  is  devoting  considerable 
energy  toward  breed  promotion  work,  and  in  assist¬ 
in'  the  breeders  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
in  disposing  of  surplus  animals,  etc.,  so  that  all  other 
things,  coupled  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
|’i erd.  its  phenomenal  winnings  at  our  leading  shows 
ju  <,,U1  petition  with  other  breeds,  both  on  foot  and 
‘  areass  contests,  should  put  the  Abordeen-Angus 
lu  tll(i  Place  it  so  justly  deserves. 

1  ASTERN  BEEF. — Until  very  recently  the  hived 
luul  but  few  followers  in  our  Eastern  States.  Small 
herds  were  maintained  here  and  there  In- 


hearted  admirers  of  the  breed,  who  foresaw  a  return 
to  beef  cattle  by  Eastern  farmers.  During  the  past 
10  years  there  have  come  about  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  economic  and  agricultural  conditions  in 
America  that  have  made  the  production  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  East  not  only  profitable,  but  in  many 
cases  necessary,  if  the  farmer  was  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  his  farm  and  at  the  same  time  show  a 
profit  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  factors  that 
have  led  to  this  change  in  agricultural  conditions  are  : 

1.  The  diminished  supply  of  cattle  coming  from 
our  Western  ranges,  due  to  droughts,  homesteading, 
overgrazing  and  restriction  of  forest  grazing  permits. 


Abvrdeen~Angus  Sire  at  the  Jlcud  of  a  Maine  Herd.  Fly.  .in.', 


A  Bnneh  of  Aberdern-Aiiyas  Cattle  in  an  Eastern  Woodland  Pasture.  Fiy.  S(>(> 


stout- 


11.  Higher  prices  for  beef  cattle  and  meats  of  all 
kinds. 

.“>.  Higher  prices  for  feeds,  especially  purchased 
mill  feeds  and  grains. 

4.  The  use  of  silage  and  more  advanced  and  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  as  to  its  value  in  the  rations  of 
breeding  and  fattening  cattle. 

5.  The  abandonment  and  resultant  low  price  of 
Eastern  farm  land  that  had  been  cropped  to  death 
without  having  carried  a  sufficient  quota  of  livestock. 

(!.  Increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  on  Eastern  farms, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  small  amount  of 
labor  required  to  maintain  a  beef  breeding  herd 


during  the  Winter,  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  labor 
necessary  during  the  Summer  months. 

7.  The  increased  cost  of  building  supplies,  together 
with  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
pensive  and  elaborate  buildings  are  unnecessary,  and 
in  fact  actually  harmful,  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
beef  breed. 

S.  A  demand  for  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  for  export 
to  South  and  Central  American  countries. 

0.  An  increased  demand  for  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
to  he  used  on  grade  dairy  herds  for  the  production 
of  high-class  veals  and  feeding  cattle. 

10.  The  extreme  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  land 

in  the  Central  States, 
where  the  majority  of 
the  beef  of  America 
and  much  of  that  of 
Europe  has  been  either 
bred  or  fed  in  the  past. 

11.  Tlie  increase  in 
freight  rates  and  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining 
transportation  for  live 
cattle  for  slaughter  on 
our  Eastern  markets 
has  also  had  its  influ¬ 
ence.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  meat 
consumed  in  our  East¬ 
ern  cities  must  he 
slaughtered  there  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  various  creeds  and 
sects  that  require  meat 
more  freshly  slaught¬ 
ered  than  that  shipped 
from  Middle  Western 
markets. 

12.  Last,  but  not 
least,  in  incr  e a  sing 
tlie  profitableness  and 
1 1  ra cti ea bill  ty  o f  beef 
prod  notion  in  the  East 
is  tlie  increased  appre¬ 
ciation  of  good  meat 
by  tlie  consumer,  and 
tlie  resultant  higher 
prices  paid  by  the 
packers  for  the  class 
of  cattle  that  will  sup¬ 
ply  this  class  of  meat, 
a  point  wherein  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  is  not 
excelled  by  any  breed. 

I  N  C  R  E  A  S  I  X  G 
HERDS.— With  all 
these  factors  at  work 
the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  beef  production 
in  our  Eastern  States 
has  been  such  that  a 
large  number  of  breed¬ 
ers  have  begun  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  up- 
to-date  herds  of  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus,  and  those 
having  herds  already 
established  have  in¬ 
creased  their  number 
of  females  in  order  to 
he  able  to  supply  the 
growing  trade.  In  all 
of  the  popular  breeds 
of  live  stock  today  tin* 
surplus  f  e  m  ales,  if 
worthy  representatives 
of  the  breed,  find  a 
purposes.  The  principal 


breeding 


reaily  sale  fin 
concern  of  the  breeder  is  with  regard  to  the  future 
demand  of  his  male  surplus.  If  this  can  la*  eared 
for  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  success  of  the  breed 
in  any  section  is  assured. 

DEMAND  FOR  COWS. — The  surplus  females 
from  our  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  herds  are  sold 
as  soon  as  advertised,  and  the  scarcity  of  good 
females  of  the  breed  can  be  judged  by  the  fart  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  females  from  Eastern 
breeders  for  the  breed  promotion  sales  held  at 
Springfield.  Mass.,  last  Fall  and  at  Albany.  X.  Y., 
this  Spring,  where  females  had  to  he  brought  in 
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from  Central  Western  States,  and  were  bought  at 
good  prices  by  Eastern  breeders. 

IMPROVING  THE  CALVES.— A  large  percentage 
of  the  surplus  bulls  from  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus 
herds,  that  were  not  of  herd-heading  caliber,  have 
been  selling  to  owners  of  herds  of  grade  dairy  cows 
for  the  production  of  fancy  veals  and  stock  cattle. 
When  these  grade  dairy  cows  are  mated  with  pure¬ 
bred  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  the  resulting  offspring 
lay  on  flesh  more  rapidly  and  sell  at  a  considerably 
higher  price  per  po»nd  than  calves  from  a  scrub 
bull,  if  used  for  veal.  If  they  are  raised  for  steers, 
two-  calves  are  placed  on  one  cow  and  only  half  as 
many  cows  need  be  milked  as  under  the  old  method. 
There  is  a  wide  demand  for  feeding  steers  in  certain 
sections  of  the  East,  and  these  steers  at  IS  months 
would  find  ready  sale;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
could  be  sold  directly  from  the  farm.  There  are 
thousands  of  dairy  herds  in  New  York  State  and 
adjoining  States  made  up  of  grade  and  scrub  cows 
in  which  the  calf  is  merely  a  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  cow  freshening,  and  in  many  cases  is  even 
regarded  as  a  nuisance.  The  calves  from  these  herds 
are  either  sold  for  veal  at  four  to  six  weeks  of 
age,  or  knocked  in  the  head  at  birth,  and  after  the 
skins  are  removed  they  are  thrown  on  the  manure 
pile.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  calves  find 
their  way  to  market  before  reaching  the  legal  limit, 
so  far  as  age  is  concerned,  especially  by  the  owner 
shipping  the  animal  into  another  State,  where  in¬ 
spection  is  not  so  rigid,  or  by  selling  to  small  local 
butchers.  k.  j.  seulke. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

Spontaneous  Combustion  in  Hay 

PONTANEOUS  combustion  of  hay  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  fire  on  the  farm.  The  annual 
loss  of  the  farmers  from  this  cause  amounts  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Iowa  every  year. 
A  little  care  and  precaution  beforehand  would  do 
away  with  much  of  this  loss  and  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Before  this  is  possible,  the  farmer  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  and  how  to  prevent  if. 

A  report  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  shows  the  re¬ 
sults  of  fire  in  Iowa  through  a  period  of  several 
years ; 

Losses  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  in  Iowa: 
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Combustion  is  burning.  Spontaneous  combustion 
is  slow  burning  until  the  ignition  point  is  reached, 
and  then  the  substance  bursts  out  in  a  flame.  Fires 
arise  from  two  sources,  from  causes  outside  of  the 
substance  burned  and  from  causes  within  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Spontaneous  combustion  falls  under  the  lat¬ 
ter  class.  Spontaneous  combustion  occurs  when  the 
hay  is  stored  too  green.  Ileat  is  evolved  in  the 
stack  by  a  sweat.  This  heat  is  held  inside  the  stack, 
and  the  heating  continues  until  the  igniition  point  is 
reached,  when  the  hay  bursts  into  flames.  Many 
stacks  have  been  found  to  be  completely  charred  on 
the  inside  before  the  hay  burst  into  flames. 

Ilay  will  not  fire  unless  the  bulk  is  large  enough 
or  dense  enough  to  retain  the  beat  as  it  is  evolved. 
For  this  reason  the  hay,  when  stored,  should  not  be 
packed  tightly. 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  possible  with  any  kind 
of  hay,  but  if  usually  occurs  with  clover  and  Alfalfa, 
because  it  takes  these  grasses  longer  to  dry.  There 
are  three  known  conditions  necessary  for  combus¬ 
tion  of  hay.  They  are:  Ilay  stored  when  it  is 
damp,  the  hay  in  large  enough  bulk  so  that  1 1  will 
retain  the  heat  stored  up,  andA  last,  that  there  is 
enough  ventilation  to  supply  the  oxygen  required  for 
combustion.  The  exact  cause  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is 
mostly  due  to  a  process  of  fermentation  that  .-tarts 
the  heating.  There  are  perhaps  a  great  many  other 
unknown  causes. 

When  hay  1  as  heated  to  a  great  extent,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  it  should  never  be  attempted  unless  a  large 
supply  of  water  is  at  hand.  When  hay  is  heated 
and  air  reaches  it,  the  hay  usually  bursts  into  flames. 
In  most  cases  Ibe  evidences  of  heating  are  not  no¬ 
ticed  until  the  hay  is  at  a  dangerously  high  temper¬ 
ature.  The  only  method  of  dealing  with  spontaneous 
combustion  is  prevention.  This  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  hay  is  stored. 

Hay  will  not  burn  unless  it  can  get  the  required 
amount  of  oxygen.  For  this  reason  when  a  barn 
is  built  it  should  be  made  very  tight.  The  ignition 
of  hay  takes  place  about  four  to  six  weeks  after  the 
hay  has  been  stored.  This  time  varies  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen,  the 
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density  of  the  hay  and  the  dampness  of  the  hay 
when  stored. 

Precautions  to  avoid  combustion  of  hay : 

1.  .Have  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  hay  mow 
very  tight,  but  plenty  of  ventilation  from  the  top. 

2.  Never  store  hay  unless  properly  cured. 

3.  Scatter  hay  over  entire  floor,  instead  of  filling 
a  bent  at  a  time. 

4.  Add  a  layer  of  straw,  several  times  in  the  mow. 
when  the  hay  is  not  properly  cured.  This  will  make 
the  hay  more  porous  and  it  will  cure  in  the  stack. 

5.  Ten  quarts  of  salt  mixed  well  with  a  ton  of 
hay  will  do  very  well  in  the  place  of  the  straw. 

The  above  precautions  are  self-explanatory,  and 
if  they  are  followed  carefully  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  of  hay  will  never  occur.  The  most  important 
precaution  is  to  have  the  hay  properly  cured  before 
it  is  stored.  w.  H.  brextox. 


Prohibition  and  the  Cider  Business 

Are  fruit  growers  concerned  about  the  market  for 
cull  apples  and  cider  under  the  new  law?  What  are 
thev  planning  to  do  with  the  usual  run  of  cider  fruit? 

J.  P. 

In  this  county  we  have  three  or  four  large  vinegar 
plants,  and  also  the  past  year  they  made  sweet 
juice.  They  bought  apples  last  year  all  over  the 
county,  even  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  shipped 
into  their  plants  to  make  into  sweet  juice  and  vine¬ 
gar.  I  was  in  one  of  the  plants  a  few  days  ago. 
They  said  they  could  turn  out  20.000  barrels  of 
vinegar  a  year.  They  had  10  generators  running. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  about  dis¬ 
position  of  the  small  apples  in  this  section:  in  fact. 


Making  the  Holes  for  the  Dgnamite.  Fig.  36 7 


they  are  able  to  pay  more  than  double  what  they 
had  to  pay  before  prohibition  went  into  effect. 

Last  Winter,  when  I  was  in  Southern  California. 
I  visited  a  grape  vineyard.  I  asked  them  what  they 
did  with  the  grapes,  and  they  said  they  sold  last 
year  at  .$100  a  ton  to  Hebrews  in  New  York  City. 
They  clubbed  together  and  bought  them  by  the  car¬ 
load,  and  hired  someone  to  make  them  up  for  them 
into  juice,  and  each  one  was  entitled  to  four  barrels 
of  the  juice.  It  seems  that  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  that  on  cider  apples  w.  r.  Rogers. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  here  a  cider  and  vinegar  mill  at  ICinder- 
liook,  which  feels  able  to  handle  all  cider  apples  in 
this  locality.  Prices  contemplated  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association  at  this  time  are  50c  per  hundred 
for  early  apples  and  from  75c  to  00c  for  late  stock, 
or  Winter  fruit  (cider  stock). 

The  question  which  is  causing  the  manufacturers 
more  trouble  than  anything  else  at  present,  and 
which  is  now  being  tested  in  the  courts,  is  whether 
the  maker  shall  be  held  responsible  for  future  fer¬ 
mentation.  If  the  manufacturers  can  sell  preserved 
cider  and  be  held  only  responsible  for  its  c.  idition 
at  the  time  of  sale,  it  will  mean  much  sweet  cider 
sold.  Gn  the  other  hand,  it  is  practically  impossible 
so  to  preserve  it  that  it  cannot  eventually  be  made 
to  ferment,  and  if  manufacturers  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  its  condition  until  consumed,  of 
course,  little  cider  will  be  sold,  and  vinegar  stock 
will  be  the  only  outlet.  Of  course,  such  a  ruling 
seems  unreasonable  to  me,  as  commercial  grape  juice 
can  he  made  to  ferment. 

We  have  also  an  evaporator  here  which  last  sea¬ 
son  took  a  large  quantity  of  off-grade  apples,  and  T 
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understand  expects  to  do  business  as  usual,  though 
at  present  they  are  badly  handicapped.  Last  Fall 
they  lost  a  part  of  their  plant  by  fire,  and  so  far 
have  been  unable  to  get  material  for  rebuilding  de- 
livered,  though  bought  in  ample  time.  All  things 
considered,  the  disposition  of  eider  apples  in  this 
section  will  probably  he  about  the  same  as  in  pagt 
years,  though  the  fluctuation  in  price  may  be  some¬ 
what  greater.  wm.  iiotaeixg. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  being  developed  a  great  demand 
for  sterilized  apple  juice.  Properly  made — not  over¬ 
heated  or  drugged — it  makes  a  delicious  drink,  and 
we  think  it  possible  to  develop  a  great  retail  trade 
in  it.  The  old  Apple  Consumers’  League  did  great 
work  in  “booming”  the  trade  in-  apples.  It  would 
he  hard  to  overestimate  the  service  this  league  ren¬ 
dered  to  fruit  growers.  It  might  well  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  put  at  work  on  the  job  of  making  sterilized 
apple,  juice  the  great  national  drink.  Give  it  20 
per  cent,  of  the  popularity  which  has  been  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  the  fruit-growing  business  would  take 
on  wonderful  prosperity.  It.  would  not  only  provide 
a  new  revenue  for  fruit  growers,  but  dispose  of  culls 
and  inferior  stock,  so  that  only  the  better  grades 
would  go  to  market.  Machines  of  reasonable  price 
are  now  on  the  market  for  pasteurizing  fruit  juices, 
and  if  the  public  can  be  made  to  realize  their  value 
there  will  he  no  limit  to  the  demand.  The  truth  is 
that  instead  <>f  injuring  the  fruit  business,  prohi¬ 
bition  will  make  it  possible  to  substitute  fruit  juices 
for  much  of  the  liquor  formerly  consumed. 


Limestone  on  Old  Pasture 

IN  spite  of  all  we  have  said  about  the  use  of  lime 
on  sod  our  mails  are  filled  with  letters  from 
farmers  who  ask  if  it  will  pay  to  use  ground  lime¬ 
stone  or  burnt  lime.  In  many  cases  tbe  pastures 
have  run  out.  or  sour  grass  has  appeared  in  the 
meadows.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  plow  this 
sod  and  put  on  Ihe  lime,  and  they  want  to  know  if 
the  lime  can  he  scattered  right  on  the  top  of  the 
grass  so  as  to  improve  it.  This  is  especially  desired 
by  farmers  who  want  to  improve  their  pastures.  The 
shortage  of  labor  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
plow  and  fit  the  sod  land  so  as  to  reseed  properly. 
They  have  to  obtain  better  pastures,  and  the  soil 
gives  every  indication  of  being  sour.  Of  course  no 
one  can  possibly  expect  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
lime  unless  it  is  worked  thoroughly  into  the  ground. 
It.  ought  to  he  worked  all  through  the  upper  soil, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  apply  it  evenly 
after  plowing,  and  then  harrow  it  thoroughly  in. 
Some  farmers  recommend  scattering  the  lime  on  the 
sod  and  then  plowing  it  under,  but.  the  better  prac¬ 
tice  seems  to  lie  in  applying  it  after  plowing.  No 
one  can  expect  to  get.  the  full  benefit  of  lime  by 
scattering  it  over  the  sod  and  leaving  it.  there.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  in  our  own  experience  we  have  tried  this 
method  with  burnt  lime.  It  was  scattered  over  the 
sod  and  left  there.  A  rain  followed  shortly  after, 
and  on  wet  ground  we  found  the  greater  part  of 
the  lime  forming  a  sort  of  mortar  at  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  not  worked  into  the  soil  at  all.  Of 
course  this  sort  of  liming  was  of  little  or  no  value 
to  any  soil.  It  would  not  be  so  had  on  an  open, 
sandy  soil,  as  more  of  the  lime  would  be  washed 
down  below  the  surface,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether 
more  than  half  of  the  lime  becomes  available  when 
put  on  top  of  the  ground  in  this  way.  If  lime  is 
to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  at  all  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  of  medium  fineness  will  he  much  safer  than 
the  burnt  lime.  Experiments  on  old  pastures  have 
shown  that  in  many  cases  the  application  of  lime¬ 
stone  in  connection  with  phosphate  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  pasture.  White  and  Alsike  clover  and 
a  better  type  of  grasses  will  follow  liming. 

Whenever  we  burn  a  pile  of  brush  in  a  pasture, 
and  scatter  the  ashes  with  a  shovel  after  the  burn¬ 
ing,  there  is  always  an  improvement  in  the  grasses 
wherever  these  ashes  go.  Probably  the  lime  in  tie 
ashes  has  most  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  im¬ 
provement.  although  in  a  great  majority  of  oui 
Eastern  pastures  phosphorus  in  some  form  Is  gieatl\ 
needed.  Where  a  farmer  can  afford  it,  it  is  men 
than  likely  that  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  and  30" 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  scattered  over  an  acre  of 
pasture  and  scratched  in  as  well  as  possible  with 
a  tooth  harrow  will  greatly  improve  the  grass.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  pasture  could  be  disked  m 
chopped  up,  limed  and  reseeded,  hut  this  i>  m>t 
always  possible,  and  the  use  of  limestone  and  phos¬ 
phate  scratched  in  with  a  light  harrow  will  cer¬ 
tainly  hejp  sweeten  the  soil  and  bring  in  a  b<tt<i 
type  of  grass.  While  this  is  not  the  best  way  to 
use  the  lime,  it  is  a  reasonable  way  to  inipi o\ <  tin 
pastures,  and  thus  increase  the  value  of  the  farm. 
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Mv  farm  consists  of  100  acres.  It  was  used  as  a 
dairy  farm  about  12  years  ago,  but  was  without  stock 
all  that  time.  Now  the  land  is  very  poor.  I  would  like 
to  seed  it  all  in  hay,  and  keep  hay  growing.  Could  I 
do  this  with  lime  and  fertilizer?  How  much  lime  would 
it  require  to  the  acre,  also  fertilizer V  The  land  is  a 
heavy  clay  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  I  have  a  lot  of 
about  15  acres  with  white  grass,  or  wild  grass.  This 
title!  is  almost  level,  It  has  a  good  stand  of  this  wild 
crass  on  it.  What  would  be  best  to  do  with  this,  plow 
Jt  under  or  top-dress  it  with  fertilizer?  Does  lime 
make  Timothy  grow?  I  know  it  is  used  for  clover. 
Also  state  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use  with  the  lime. 
I  tried  the  dairy,  but  no  help  and  too  far  to  the  cream¬ 
ery.  so  had  to  stop.  I  would  like  to  know  of  some  way 
l0*  get  good  hay  growing  with  the  lime  and  fertilizers. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  louis  saver. 

IRST  of  all,  we  would  ask  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  to  come  and  examine  the  farm, 
and  give  first-hand  advice.  A  personal  examination 
will  be  far  more  useful  than  any  long-range  advice. 
It  is  possible  to  get  such  a  farm  into  grass,  and  cut 
hay  for  some  years  by  using  lime  and  fertilizer. 
There  are  many  places  where  that  has  been  done  as 
a  change  from  dairying.  -Some  years  ago  we  gave 
several  accounts  of  what  was  called  the  Clark 
method  of  reseeding  old  meadows  or  pastures.  This 
plan  was  worked  out  by  the  late  George  M.  Clark. 
He  used  a  cutaway  harrow  in  place  of  a  plow.  This 
harrow  cuts  or  chops  up  the  sod.  instead  of  turning 
it  under.  Clark  claimed  that  in  order  to  get  a  full 
seeding  of  good  grass  it  was  necessary  to  kill  out 
all  the  old  sod.  He  said  this  could  not  he  done  by 
turning  the  sod  upside  down  and  fitting  the  under 
side,  as  is  usually  done  when  you  plow.  Sooner  Oi. 
later  the  old  grass  and  weeds  turned  under  by  the 
plow  will  work  up  into  the  seeding.  Therefore,  his 
plan  was  to  cut  up  or  chop  the  sod.  and  keep  chop- 
pig  it  until  all  the  roots  and  trash  were  killed  out. 
In  these  days,  with  shortage  of  labor  and  farm 
teams,  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  farmer  to 
work  the  land  so  thoroughly.  Many  farmers  kill  out 
the  old  sod  by  plowing  and  planting  corn,  giving 
good  cultivation  and  hoeing.  Then  they  seed  rye 
in  the  corn,  plow  the  crop  under  in  the  Spring  and 
seed  to  grass  alone  or  with  oats. 

An  application  of  fertilizer  to  a  meadow  will  usu¬ 
ally  bring  out  the  good  grass  stronger,  and  often 
where  the  sod  is  thick  it  will  pay  to  use  the  fertil¬ 
izer  rather  than  plow.  We  have  seen  fields  which 
seemed  about  useless  for  hay  production  come  back 
so  that  they  yielded  a  ton  or  more  of  hay  to  the 
acre  from  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
phosphate.  We  would  not  attempt  to  reseed  all 
these  fields  at  one  time.  Plow  up  and  fit  the  poor¬ 
est.  but  try  these  which  show  thick  grass  with  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer.  Then  if  they  do  not 
give  enough  hay  to  pay  for  it,  plow  them  up  the 
next  year. 

Practically  all  such  soil  as  you  mention  needs 
lime.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  soil  in  the  eastern 


Placing  the  Dynamite.  Fig.  36< S 


.  of  this  country,  in  cultivation  50  years  or  more, 
'!,lt  uould  not  show  results  from  liming.  As  a  rule, 
I*  io  is  not  much  profit  in  spreading  lime  on  the 
s  "1  without  plowing.  Limestone  sometimes  gives 
.."  id  results  from  such  an  application  when  the  soil 
1n  '  in*v  s°or,  but  the  proper  way  to  use  lime  is  to 
iUt.bl’  plowing  and  harrow  into  the  uppijr  soil. 


yin^  to  Ha 

You  should  plan  to  use  at  least  one  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre  at  seeding  time.  Timothy  and  Red  clover  cer¬ 
tainly  respond  to  lime,  while  Iied-top  and  Alsike 
clover  will  make  a  fair  growth  where  the  soil  is 
quite  sour.  We  have  seeded  a  mixture  of  Red-top 
and  Timothy,  and  both  Red  and  Alsike  clovers,  in  a 
field  naturally  sour,  where  lime  was  used  on  about 
half  the  land.  The  following  year  one  side  was 
thick  with  Timothy  and  Rod  clover,  while  the  other 
was  covered  with  Alsike  and  Red-top,  the  latter  ap- 


The  Dynamite  in  Action.  Fig.  36!) 

pea  ring  where  no  lime  was  used.  We  have  found 
it  best  when  seeding  in  this  way  to  use  both  kinds 
of  clover  and  both  kinds  of  grass.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  find  any  field  uniformly  acid  or  sweet. 
There  will  be  spots  or  stretches  of  acid  soil  even 
where  lime  is  heavily  used.  On  these  sour  spots 
the  Alsike  and  Red-top  will  conic  in.  and  thus  make 
a  more  uniform  seeding.  The  Red-top  is  a  light, 
fine  grass,  which  will  grow  with  the  Timothy  and 
thicken  the  stand. 

As  for  fertilizer,  you  can  use  one  of  the  ready- 
mixed  brands  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
acid  phosphate.  If  potash  could  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  figures,  we  should  use  that,  too,  but  on 
that  clay  soil  we  think  the  nitrate  and  phosphate 
will  give  fair  results  for  several  years.  A  good  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  one  part  by  weight  of  nitrate  to  three 
parts  of  acid  phosphate.  We  have  also  had  good 
results  by  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  place  of  the 
nitrate.  When  once  well  seeded  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  the  yield  of  grass  can  be  kept  up  for 
rnauy  years  by  using  500  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre  of 
the  nitrate  and  phosphate.  This  is  used  in  the 
Spring,  just  as  the  grass  begins  to  start.  If  you 
can  get  your  farm  well  seeded  and  use  this  fertilizer 
every  year,  you  can  cut  hay  year  after  year  without 
failure.  There  are  some  cases  where  this  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  dairying. 


Digging  a  Ditch  With  Dynamite 

TUDYING  THE  PROBLEM.— If  we  were  to 
glance  over  the  area  of  a  large  number  of  the 
counties  of  New  York  State,  we  would  see  dotted 
here  and  there  patches  of  muck  lands  on  which  many 
farmers  find  that  they  can  devote  their  entire  time 
on  comparatively  few  acres  as  compared  with  upland 
farms.  To  the  vegetable  growers  on  these  areas  life 
is  more  than  the  ordinary  gamble,  for  a  heavy 
shower  may  flood  out  their  entire  year’s  work  if 
they  are  not  adequately  protected  by  ditches  that 
will  drain  the  land  quickly.  This  question  of  Hood¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Livingston 
County  Farm  Bureau  had  to  face  in  the  South  Lima 
muck  area.  This  muck,  like  many  other  patches  of 
the  State,  consists  of  a  more  or  le>s  deeomposed 
plant  remains  deep  black  in  color,  varying  in  depth 
from  plow  depth  to  15  or  20  feet.  The  subsoil  varies 
in  character  from  a  bluish  gray  clay  to  a  sand  of 
the  same  color.  About  10  years  ago  the  main  ditch 
of  this  umck  area  was  reeonstrueted  by  the  State 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  was  left  at  a  depth 
that  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  water  level  low 
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enough  for  absolute  safety.  The  great  problem  then 
was  to  lower  the  water  line.  The  labor  question  was 
absolutely  impossible.  None  could  be  had,  and  it  is 
a  grave  question  if  hand  labor  could  have  been  used 
in  the  heavy  blue  clay.  The  Farm  Bureau  •  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  ditch,  eight  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  14  feet  wide  at  the  top,  could  be  lowered  two  feet, 
or  to  the  safety  water  line.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  approximately  $3,000  for  7,750  linear  feet  of  such 
construction.  Fig.  307  shows  the  nature  of  the  out¬ 
let  of  this  ditch  before  it  was  blown. 

METHOD  EMPLOYED. — Three  rows  of  dynamite 
were  used  three  feet  apart,  and  the  charges  were 
placed  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In  order  to  give 
the  correct  shape  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  a  heavier 
charge  was  used  in  the  middle  row  than  on  the  side 
rows.  Straight  50  per  cent  dynamite  was  used  in 
blowing  this  ditch  for  both  the  clay  and  sand  sub¬ 
soil.  Loads  of  one-balf  pound  sticks  were  used  on 
the  outside  rows  and  one  pound  or  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  were  used  in  the  middle  row.  Ditches  can 
be  blasted  by  either  of  two  methods,  viz.,  the  propa¬ 
gated  or  electric.  The  propagated  can  be  used  only 
in  wet  soils.  The  electric  can  be  used  in  both  wet 
and  dry.  The  general  rule,  and  a  fairly  safe  one  to 
use  in  the  blowing  of  a  ditch  by  the  propagated 
method,  is  to  use  straight  50  per  cent  dynamite 
where  there  is  at  least  enough  water  to  a  two-foot 
hole  to  half-  fill  the  hole.  Only  straight  dynamite 
should  be  used,  as  other  grades  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  be  detonated  by  a  shock  from  a  single 
central  primer.  Fig.  368  shows  the  workmen  placing 
the  dynamite. 

PROPAGATED  METHOD. — Readers  not  fa  miliar 
with  dynamite  may  wonder  what  is  the  significance 
of  the  term  propagated.  It  is  simply  the  term 
applied  where  a  single  electric  cap  is  used  in  each 
row  of  dynamite,  the  balance  being  detonated  by  the 
shock  from  the  primer.  In  order  to  play  safe  an 
occasional  electric  cap  in  a  charge  between  rows  or 
in  the  rows  may  be  employed  to  insure  a  simulta¬ 
neous  detonation.  The  wires  from  the  electric  caps 
arc  united  with  the  wire  leading  to  the  blasting 
machine,  the  point  of  union  being  raised  above  the 
water.  Fig.  360  shows  the  ditch  as  the  dynamite 
starts  it  work. 

THE  COMPLETED  DITCH.— Fig.  370  shows  a 
completed  ditch.  Ordinarily  the  ditch  after  being 
blown  requires  little  finishing,  excepting  the  puiling 
our  of  an  occasional  loose  clod  of  earth,  which  can 
be  easily  done  with  a  potato  hook.  If  the  ditch  is 
in  a  pasture  field  there  is  some  danger  for  a  few 
weeks,  as  cattle  may  get  cast  on  the  soft  banks.  The 
South  Lima  growers  are  now  raising  funds  to  blow 
the  outlet  of  the  ditch  which  ruus  through  their 
muck  land,  a  ditch  of  approximately  7.750  feet.  It 
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is  estimated  the  ditch  will  cost  from  $2,850  to  $3,000. 
They  are  getting  individual  growers  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract,  which  prorates  the  cost  of  the  ditch  per  .acre, 
but  in  no  ca>e  will  that  exceed  $15  per  acre.  This 
ditch  will  no  doubt  be  completed  before  the  Summer 
is  over.  earl  a.  flansbcbgh, 

Livingston  C’o.,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Agent 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Broom-making  on  the  Farm 

Is  the  broom-makers’  trade  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn,  and  does  it  take  long  to 
leai^n  it?  About  what  would  it  cost  for 
machinery  for  a  one  or  two-man  shop, 
and  where  could  I  purchase  this 
machinery?  A.  S. 

Michigan. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  art 
of  broom-making  would  be  a  very  difficult 
one  to  master,  and  the  006t  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  farmer  would  have  the  first 
advantage  over  the  large  factory  in  being 
able  to  produce  the  broom  corn,  though 
he  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  able  to  make  brooms  as  rapidly  or 
as  cheaply,  on  account  of  the  factory 
having  power-operated  machinery  and  the 
generally  supposed  more  efficient  ( ?) 
system.  For  an  inconsiderable  outlay, 


Broom  in  Press  for  Sewing.  Fig.  371 

however,  the  farmer  can  purchase  an 
outfit  by  which  good  substantial  brooms 
can  be  made  by  one  or  two  men,  either 
with  or  without  any  power  whatever. 
The  farmer  will  have  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  many  days  during  Winter,  or 
even  days  in  Summer,  when  the  weather 
is  inclement,  that  he  or  his  help  will  not 
be  regularly  employed,  when  quite  a 
quantity  of  brooms  could  be  made.  I 
say  quite  a  quantity  advisedly,  as  the 
man  who  gave  me  this  information,  hav¬ 
ing  the  corn  prepared,  wound  a  broom 
to  show  me  how  it  was  done  in  a  trifle 
over  five  minutes,  and  sewed  it  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time. 

To  do  this  work  at  that  speed  would 
require  a  lot  of  practice,  as  no  reasonable 
man  would  expect  to  get  at  an  entirely 
unfamiliar  job  and  make  the  same  head¬ 
way  and  speed  as  the  man  who  has  been 
trained  to  it.  This  neighbor  said  he  first 
started  without  experience  and  made  a 
fair  success  of  it,  though  found  later  that 
some  time  spent  in  a  broom  factory  was 
a  wonderful  help  to  him,  giving  him  the 
practice  that  permitted  speeding  up. 
Several  years  ago  he  made  brooms  for 
farmers  who  brought  their  corn  to  him 
for  10  cents  each,  he  furnishing  handle 
and  wire.  Now  he  has  to  charge  25  cents 
each,  and  does  not  have  as  much  profit 
as  formerly,  the  handles  alone  being  a 
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large  factor  in  the  advance,  formerly 
selling  for  $18  per  1,000  and  now  $S5 
for  the  same  quantity. 

The  culture  of  broom  corn  is  a  very 
simple  matter  in  any  corn-growing  soil  or 
climate.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  and 
thinned  to  about  4  or  5  in.  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  30  to  36  in.  apart.  All  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section  considered  it  necessary 
to  bend  the  heads  downward  toward  the 
end  of  the  growing  season,  until  the  last 
few  years.  This  was  done  with  the 
thought  of  keeping  the  rays  straight, 
though  an  experiment  has  shown  that  this 


is  not  necessary.  It  cut  the  sap  from  the 
head  during  the  final  growing  and  ripen¬ 
ing  period,  and  now  it  is  conceded  that 
allowing  the  plant  to  grow  naturally 
makes  better  brooms,  and  just  about  as 
straight  as  the  bending  process  will  do. 

The  corn  should  not  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  too  ripe  before  being  cut,  as  it  will 
make  tougher  brooms  when  cut  in  the 
light  yellow  stage  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  start  drying  up  on  the  stalk.  Har¬ 
vesting  is  a  very  simple  matter,  the  tops 
of  the  plants  being  cut  off  with  a  fair 
length  of  stem,  tied  into  small  bundles, 
about  a  large  handful  in  each,  and  hung 
head  downwards  over  a  wire  anywhere 
under  cover.  ’ 

The  first  operation  is  running  the  corn 
through  a  scraping  machine.  This 
machine  costs  about  $35  at  present,  and 
can  be  turned  rapidly  by  hand  or  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  small  engine,  the  power  re¬ 
quired  being  negligible.  This  machine  re¬ 
moves  the  seed  from  the  corn.  The  next 
operation  is  grading  the  corn  into  three 
sizes  or  grades,  the  longest  and  heaviest 
corn  being  cut  entirely  from  the  stem, 
the  second  best  cut  with  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  stem  remaining  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rays  or  peduncles  of  the 
corn.  The  remainder  and  larger  portion 
has  the  stems  somewhat  longer  than  the 
second  grade. 

The  handle  is  clamped  into  the  wind¬ 
ing  machine,  and  a  fair-sized  handful  of 
the  latter  grade  is  tightly  wound  upon 
it.  then  another  and  a  third  lot  is  dis¬ 
tributed  around  the  handle,  each  lot  being 
tightly  wound  with  a  specially  strong 
steel  wire  purchased  for  this  purpose. 
This  first  lot  of  corn  is  wound  on  the 
handle,  then  the  ends  of  the  stems  are 
trimmed  off  close  to  the  last  wire  with 
a  knife  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 
This  forms  the  body  of  the  broom. 

Next  there  is  a  circle  of  the  second 
selection  of  corn  tightly  wound  on  top 
of  the  body,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  the  rays  pointing  toward  the  top  of 
the  handle.  The  stems  of  this  circle  are 
also  trimmed  off  close  to  the  last  wire. 
During  the  winding  of  these  various  addi¬ 
tions  the  grooves  cut  by!  the  wires  are 
pounded  several  times  with  what  they 
call  the  pounder,  a  combination  of  V- 
shape  edge  on  one  side  and  hammer  for 
driving  the  nails  into  the  handle  for  fas¬ 
tening  the  wires  on  the- other. 

When  the  second  lot  is  wired  and 
trimmed  the  rays  are  bent  backwards  and 
fastened  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
broom  with  a  strap  that  holds  them  in 
position  while  the  last  and  finishing  layer 
is  wired  on.  This  layer  is  composed  of 
a  thin  circle  of  the  first  long  selection  of 
rays  without  the  stems,  and  is  wired  on 
in  such  manner  that  the  trimmed  stems 
do  not  show  on  the  finished  broom  ;  then 
the  winding  of  several  turns  of  wire  at 
intervals  of  a  half  inch,  and  the  final 
fastening  at.  the  end  of  a  nail  completes 
this  part  of  the  operation.  As  you  can 
imagine,  this  leaves  a  pretty  rough-look¬ 
ing  job,  though  the  next  operation  puts 
a  rather  civilizing  appearance  upon  this 
convenient  household  implement. 

""The  rough-wound  broom  is  then  put 
into  the  press,  which  gives  it  the  final 
shape,  the  breadth  of  spread  being  gauged 
by  an  iron  band  about  an  inch  wide  and 
possibly  eight  inches  long.  This  band  is 
slipped  or  buckled  on  after  the  broom  is 
put  into  the  press,  and  sliding  it  upward 
or  downward  during  the  sewing  operation 
regulated  the  final  width  of  the  broom 
at  the  business  end.  For  the  sewing 
operation  the  operator  wears  a  leather 
cuff  on  each  hand,  these  cuffs  having  a 
metal  portion  on  the  palm  to  act  as  the 
thimble  does  upon  upon  the  finger  in 
regular  sewing,  in  pushing  the  needle 
back  and  forth  through  the  broom.  The 
needle  is  about  five  inches  long  and  dou¬ 
ble-ended.  The  twine  used  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  hemp.  The  first  insert  is 
made  about  one-half  inch  from  the  edge, 
and  the  end  tied  there,  then  the  thread  is 
wound  clear  around  the  broom  several 
times,  then  drawn  back  and  forth  every 
half  inch,  till  the  other  side  is  reached, 
where  the  end  is  fastened.  Each  time 
the  twine  is  drawn  back  and  forth  it  must 
be  carried  around  the  several  strands 
that  have  been  wound  clear  around  the 
broom  at  the  start.  These  cross  loops  do 
not  need  to  be  stretched  tight,  as  the 
press  is  holding  the  broom  very  tightly 
during  this  operation,  and  the  twine  will 
be  stretched  taut  as  soon  as  the  press  is 
released. 

The  better  quality  of  brooms  are  sewed 
across  in  this  manner  about  five  times  at 
intervals  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  the  broom  being  lowered  in  the  press 
each  time,  that  the  point  of  sewing  may 
be  only  a  short  distance  above  the  jaws. 
This  finishes  the  operation  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  trimming  the  end  square,  which 
is  done  with  a  cutter  very  similar  to  a 
small  feed  cutter,  though  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  this  purpose  in  such  manner 
that  the  end  is  perfectly  square. 

The  various  machines  required  are: 
Scraper,  price  $35 :  winding  machine, 
$30  to  $40;  sewing  press,  about  $28;  cut¬ 
ter,  $10;  pair  cuffs,  $1;  needles,  75c  each  ; 
pounder,  $1.25;  two  knives,  one  broad 
blade,  at  $1,  and  a  narrow  blade  at  75c. 
In  addition  to  the  above  list  wire  at  15c 
per  lb.;  special  hemp  twine  at  $1.30  per 
lb.,  and  handles  at  $75  to  $85  the  thou¬ 
sand. 

An  outfit  similar  to  the  one  above  will 
furnish  steady  work  for  one,  two  or  even 


three  men,  and  the  beauty  of  the  business 
is  that  nothing  will  be  injured  by  stop¬ 
ping  operations  at  any  period  of  the 
process,  and  even  10  to  15  minutes’  spare 
time  can  be  put  in  to  good  advantage. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Wants  to  Kill  Black  Snakes 

"We  are  experiencing  this  Spring  an 
unusual  number  of  black  snakes  on  our 
farm  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  wish  to 
know  if  there  is  any  special  method  that 
you  would  recommend  to  rid  the  farm  of 
these  snakes.  Of  course,  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  not  poisonous 
and  that  they  eat  mice,  etc.  However,  I 
prefer  to  have  the  mice  than  the  snakes. 
They  arc  extremely  annoying  and  I  feel 
certain  that  some  of  your  readers  can 
advise  me  of  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  u.  w.  B. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Young  pigs  will  catch  and  eat  the  black 
snakes.  If  a  good  drove  of  pigs  could  be 
penned  in  the  fields  where  the  snakes  are 
most  numerous,  many  -would  be  destroyed. 
We  would  also  offer  bounties  or  premiums 
for  killing  the  snakes.  This  would  at¬ 
tract  the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
and  some  men.  They  would  kill  many,  if 
such  killing  were  made  profitable.  Our 
readers  must  help  us  on  this.  Personally 


we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  black  snake. 
We  think  he  cleans  up  many  mice  and 
insects.  The  mice  have  become  a  pest 
in  our  orchards,  and  the  snakes  will  keep 
them  in  check. 


Sheep  Growers  Plan  State-wide  Wool 
Pool 

At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  21 
county  wool  growers’  associations  held  in 
Syracuse  July  8  it  was  voted  unanimously 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  pres¬ 
ent  a  State  wool  pool  should  be  organ¬ 
ized.  To  this  end  they  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  appointing  a  \\ool  pool  and 
marketing  committee  of  three  to  five  mem¬ 
bers.  The  duties  of  the  wool  pool  and 
marketing  committee  will  be  to  work  out 
definite  plans  for  handling  a  State-wide 
pool,  to  employ  a  sales  manager,  rent 
warehouse  space,  develop  financial  rela¬ 
tionships  with  banks  and  market  the 
wool. 

This  step,  when  taken,  will  be  directly 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  so  fre- 


First  Processes  in  Making  Broom.  Fig.  37.} 

quently  expressed  by  farmers  that  the 
Farm  Bureaus  should  do  more  to  help 
develop  markets  for  their  products.  It  is 
an  economic  move  in  the  line  of  securing 
better  markets.  The  old  plan  where  each 
individual  farmer  sold  his  wool  was 
abandoned  two  years  ago  in  favor  of  the 
county  wool  assignments.  The  county 
wool  pools  and  consignments,  while  an 
improvement  over  the  old  custom,  fall 
short  of  the  ideal,  for  the  reason  that 
each  county  association  acts  independ¬ 
ently  of  every  other  association.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  a  growing  lack  of  concerted 
action  and  co-operation. 

The  methods  of  selling  wool  in  this 
State  are  about  two  years  behind  Western 
States.  It  is  expected  that  the  plans  for 
the  New  York  wool  pool  will  conform 
closely  with  those  in  Western  States.  It 
is  thought  that  30  of  the  35  county  asso¬ 
ciations  will  join  in  this  pool.  This  year 
probably  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  will 
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be  pooled.  Eventually  New  York  State 
should  be  able  to  pool  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  million  pounds  of  wool. 

The  very  best  advice  seems  to  be  that 
wool  should  not  be  sold  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  reason  that  practically  no 
market  exists.  It  is  recommended  strongly 
that  every  member  of  every  association 
hold  his  wool  until  a  State  marketing 
committee  can  perfect  its  machinery  for 
gathering  the  wools  into  one  warehouse. 

New  York.  f.  e.  robertson. 


Making  a  Lawn 

I  wish  to  make  a  lawn  around  a  new 
house.  Will  you  tell  me  just  what  to  do? 
The  top,  now,  is  all  clay  that  was  thrown 
out  from  the  cellar  bottom.  Should  there 
be  a  thin  layer  of  sand  spread  over  it 
and  then  covered  with  loam,  or  what  can 
be  done  with  it?  •  c.  F.  I. 

Goi’ham,  Me. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cover  the  clay 
with  sand.  Establish  the  grade  with  the 
clay  soil  from  the  cellar,  allowing  for  the 
depth  of  top  soil,  which  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  clay  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  four  inches;  six  inches  will  be 
better.  If  the  loam  is  not  very  rich, 
about  one  inch  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  should  be  spread  evenly  over 
it  and  lightly  spaded  in  with  a  steel 
rake.  Make  it  as  smooth  and  even  as 
possible,  then  roll  it  with  a  400  or  500- 
pound  hand  roller.  This  rolling  will  re¬ 
veal  all  the  soft  spots,  which  will  show 
by  the  depressions  made  by  the  roller ; 
these  low  places  must  be  raked  in  and 
the  ground  rolled  again  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Again  fill  in  all  low  places 
and  rake  down  any  bumps  that  may  ap¬ 
pear.  If  the  ground  seems  reasonably 
level  after  the  second  rolling  probably  no 
more  will  be  required  before  seeding,  but 
if  much  unevenness  is  revealed  it  should 
be  rolled  the  third  time  and  leveled  with 
the  rake,  when  it  may  be  seeded  down. 
Sow  only  the  best  seed  obtainable,  using 
a  mixture  suitable  for  a  permanent  lawn, 
which  may  be  procured  from  any  reliable 
seed  dealer.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  300  square  feet.  After  seed  is  sown 
rake  the  ground  over  with  a  wooden  rake, 
using  the  forward  and  backward  move¬ 
ment,  as  in  breaking  down  clods,  and  lev¬ 
eling  in  the  garden  when  preparing  the 
ground  with  a  steel  rake.  When  through 
raking  run  over  it  with  the  roller  to  pack 
the  seed  well  into  the  soil.  Do  not  cut 
the  young  grass  too  soon  nor  too  low; 
the  first  cutting  is  usually  better  done 
with  the  scythe.  Subsequent  cuttings 
may  be  done  with  the  mower,  setting  the 
machine  to  cut  as  high  as  possible.  If 
drought  should  occur  during  Summer  do 
not  cut  the  grass  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided  until  drought  is  over.  Newly- 
made  lawns  are  sometimes  ruined  by  cut¬ 
ting  during  a  protracted  dry  spell.  K. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

Th#  objeot  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long:  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Community  Buying  Associations 

I  will  give  our  experiences  during  the 
early  Summer  of  191S,  when  we  formed  a 
community  buying  association  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  our  Winter’s  supply  of 
potatoes  collectively.  Our  organization 
represented  about  35  families,  and  we 
were  in  the  market  for  150  barrels  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  started  off  enthusiastically, 
and  conferred  unlimited  powers  on  the 
committee  appointed  to  do  the  buying. 
One  of  the  committee  members  had  farmer 
relatives  on  Long  Island,  another  had  a 
car  in  which  the  committee  was  to  make 
its  drive  against  the  old  II.  C.  I...  and 
on  ft  beautiful  day  in  .Tune  they  set  forth 
on  their  mission  with  nothing  in  sight  to 
dim  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  scheme. 
They  motored  to  the  relative  farmer  and 
laid  their  plans  before  him.  He  smiled, 
and  while  admitting  having  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  planted,  made  various  ex¬ 
cuses  to  avoid  dealings  with  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

This  was  our  plan :  To  contract  for 
150  bids,  at  the  market  on  a  date  between 
September  1  and  30 ;  said  date  to  be  se¬ 
lected  and  telegraphed  (collect)  by  farmer 
before  6  P.  M.  on  date  selected.  Com¬ 
mittee  to  deposit  50  per  cent  of  purchase 
price  at  a  depository  to  be  named  by 
farmer.  Farmer  to  deliver  potatoes  at 
member’s  homes  from  motor  trucks,  cost 
of  delivery  to  be  added  to  purchase  price, 
and  balance  of  50  per  cent  to  be  paid 
before  each  truck  load  was  delivered. 

We  visited  a  number  of  farmers,  but 
with  one  exception  all  declined  to  deal 
with  the  committee  on  one  pretext  or  an¬ 
other.  The  exception  took  our  offer  under 
advisement,  and  said  we  would  hear  from 
him  when  he  was  ready  to  have  contract 
drawn.  For  some  reason  we  never  heard 
from  him,  and  failed  to  receive  a  reply  to 
a  letter  we  mailed  him  on  the  subject. 

We  were  willing  to  take  a  gambler’s 
chance,  and  all  we  asked  was  a  square 
deal.  The  advantages,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  were  all  with  the  farmer,  but  just 
about  the  time  we  were  due  for  answer 
it  looked  as  if  the  market  for  late  pota¬ 
toes  was  going  ’way  up.  Had  he  been  a 
good  business  man.  he  would  have  com¬ 
muned  with  himself  thus:  “I'll  take  a 
chance.  I  may  lose  a  few  cents,  but  it 
will  be  in  a  good  cause,  and  if  I  give  these 
people  a  square  deal  they  will  come 
again.”  However,  I  doubt  it'  he  gave  the 
cause  or  the  future  a  thought.  Some  of 
our  neighbors  are  ready  for  another  try 
at  the  same  thing  this  year,  and  I  was 
requested  to  put  the  matter  up  to  you  for 
advice.  J.  s. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


Working  Too  Much  Land 

In  answer  to  P.  II.  Crosby’s  question 
iu  his  letter,  page  111(5.  “Is  there  any 
law  compelling  you  to  work  more  land 
than  you  can  work  alone?”  I  say  yes; 
there  is  the  law  of  efficiency.  On  every 
farm,  and  more  especially  on  general 
farms  in  the  East,  there  is  always  much 
hand  work  to  be  done.  If  one  man  must 
do  this  and  drive  the  team  or  tractor,  too. 
the  team  or  tractor  will  be  used  a  small 
part  of  the  time  and  its  work  correspond¬ 
ingly  expensive.  Hire  the  work  done? 
This  brings  you  into  the  labor  market 
again,  and  is  generally  unsatisfactory. 
1  he  overhead  expenses — -rout  and  interest 
on  investment — remain  the  same  whether 
one  or  more  men  are  employed.  If  this 
overhead  charge  must  be  taken  from  the 
returns  of  only  one  man’s  work,  his  net 
returns  will  bo  largely  reduced.  As  for 
selling  off  most  of  the  land,  this  is  not 
an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  do.  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  much  of  his  life  in  acquiring 
such  a  farm  as  he  has  wanted.  We  would 
rather  hold  on,  if  possible,  and  let  some¬ 
one  else  quit  when  demand  falls  behind 
production.  Though  farmers  often  speak 
ot  the  price  of  labor  being  too  high.  T 
flunk  most  of  us  realize  that  the  difficulty 
ls  better  expressed  by  saving  that  the 
average  product  of  a  man’s  labor  on  the 
tarin  does  not.  at  present  prices,  bring 
■i  return  sufficient  to  pay  for  tip*  man’s 


labor.  This  applies  to  both  the  labor 
tuo  tanner  and  that  of  the  employee. 
Connecticut.  Malcolm  r.  wibkeri.y. 


of 


Profits  in  Farming 

,  A?.a,-,new  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  I 
like  to  make  a  few  comments.  I 
admire  your  paper  because  of  its  weekly 
■  'll  mention,  thereby  keeping  the  farmer 
u  i loser  touch  with  weekly  events,  mar- 
. '  .  "'Ports,  etc.  I  also  like  vour  edi¬ 
torials  and  “Publisher’s  He 
wio-u  u  comes  to  such 
the  “Plain  Fan 
hue.  A  few 


s  l>t*sk.”  Rut 
articles  as  written 
m  Woman.”  1  draw  the 

I  remarks  of  her  last  writing, 
.in  as  making  a  certain  profit  from  their 

need  questioning, 
d  good  business  judgment  to 
f  n‘ake  public  record 
WV  as  she 

II  “f  many  farmers.  Once  in  a  while 
<  reive  a  big  price  for  their  produce. 

van ,,  more  than  usually  profitable 

Win  m’  ,a*  1S  the  first  thing  thev  do? 
eireninfS  y  must  tel1  the  world,  thereby 
far-ninl1^  i !1- .  wr°ng  impression  as  to 
-  aud  its  prolits.  If  some  farmers 


the.v 
or  havt 


prices 

does? 


publish 
for  crops  or 
That  is  the 


would  take  a  few  suggestions  from  their 
city  cousins  who  are  in  business,  they 
would  beuefit  largely.  When  a  merchant 
or  manufacturer  reaps  a  large  return  from 
his  investment  doe#;  he  make  it  known? 
No.  The  farming  industry  lias  too  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  without  looking  for 
new  ones. 

I  have  always  lived  in  the  country,  and 
am  on  a  farm  now.  and  realize  the 
farmer  must  light  for  the  next  few  years, 
not  merely  waiting  for  someone’s  gener¬ 
osity  if  he  is  to  exist.  How  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  him  by  our  Legislature  and 
Congress?  He  is  the  recipient  of  many 
promises  at  election  time,  but  few  ma¬ 
terialize  .  The  farmer  must  organize 
and  make  his  power  felt.  He  must  spe¬ 
cialize  more  in  farm  work.  He  must 
breed  better  stock.  He  must  have  better 
credit.  Our  present  Government  Loan 
system  for  the  farmer  does  not  fill  his 
needs,  and  even  that  is  likely  to  be  held 
up  if  certain  forces  have  their  way. 

He  must  have  better  roads,  not  merely 
on  the  main  thoroughfares,  but  leading 
in  all  directions,  so  as  to  give  the  back- 
road  farmer  a  better  deal.  “Plain  Farm 
Woman”  seems  to  think  that  only  the 
farmers,  near  the  main  roads  or  villages 
will  be  in  existence  in  tin*  future  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  world’s  needs.  Why  is  this  the 
greatest  and  richest  country  on  earth 
today?  .  Because  of  the  stamina  and  hard 
work  of  our  forefathers,  who  not  merely 
settled  near  villages  and  railroads,  hut  in 
the  hills  and  valleys  also  of  these  United 
States.  m.  f.  ir. 

New  York. 


Residence  in  a  School  District 

Several  readers  say  they  own  property 
located  iu  two  different  school  districts. 
They  ,  pay  taxes  in  both  districts.  In 
one  district  there  is  a  very  poor  school, 
while  in  the  other  the  school  is  much 
better.  They  want  to  know  if  they  have 
a  right  to  send  their  children  to  either 
school,  since  they  pay  taxes  to  support 
both.  There  has  been  so  much  trouble 
over  this  point  that  we  referred  tin*  mat¬ 
ter  to  Albany  and  now  have  tin*  following 
reply  direct  to  one  such  case : 

“You  have  a  legal  right  to  send  your 
children  to  the  public  school  maintained 
in  the  district  in  which  you  reside.  If 
you  send  them,  however,  to  the  school 
maintained  in  some  other  district,  school 
authorities  or  board  of  education  of  such 
other  district  would  have  a  legal  right  to 
charge  you  tuition  if  the  board  so  elects. 
The  fact  that  you  may  pay  taxes  iu  two 
districts  or  any  number  of  districts  would 
not  afford  you  the  privilege  of  sending 
your  children  to  a  school  maintained  even 
in  a  district  in  which  you  pay  taxes,  if 
yon  are  not  a  resident  of  said  district, 
without  payment  of  tuition,  if  school 
authorities  of  such  district  require  same.” 


A  Montana  Man  on  Eastern  Farms 

T  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  bv  A.  B.  Genung.  and  think  he  takes 
the  right  stand  in  warning  Western  men 
to  beware  in  buying  land  in  the  East.  I 
am  considering  coming  to  New  York  my¬ 
self.  and  from  some  of  the  literature  I 
get  from  real  estate  men  you  would  tliiuk 
that  eve  y  farm  in  the  State  was  a  para¬ 
dise.  and  a  sure  road  to  wealth. 

.  Valier,  Mont.  l.  g.  b. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  upper  Atlantic  slope  is  home — and 
that  is  the  best  place  to  live.  Still,  we 
fully  understand  that  it  is  no  “paradise.” 
but  a  section  for  hard  work  and  more  or 
less,  trouble.  There  is  no  sense  iu  de¬ 
ceiving  Western  people,  who  think  thev 
see  great  opportunity  here.  Thev  will 
fil'd  a  chance  to  work  and  save,  but  they 
will  have  their  trials  and  disappointments 
in  good  measure  until  thev  learn  how  to 
farm  and  operate  here.  We  want  good, 
contented  farmers,  but  there  are  enough 
disappoiuted  citizens  here  now. 


Trespass  and  Trout  Streams 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  streams 
running  through  one’s  property?  A  fish¬ 
erman  was  along  today  fishing  iu  a  little 
stream  that  runs  through  my  farm.  He 
said  trout  streams  belonged  to  the  State, 
and  that  I  could  not  stop  anyone  fishing 
in  them  if  the  fisherman  walked  on  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  He  also  said  I  could 
not  dam  the  stream  unless  I  left  a  place 
for  the  trout  to  go  up  or  down.  w.  e.  o. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

A  property  owner  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  post  his  property  forbidding  tres¬ 
pass  thereupon  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
If  posted  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  11  of  the  Conservation 
Law.  the  owner  may  then,  where  a  tres¬ 
pass  is  committed,  collect  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  amount  of  $25  for  each  offense 
or  trespass,  to  be  recovered  by  the  owner 
of  the  lands,  in  addition  to  which  lie  may 
collect  for  the  actual  damage  committed. 
Further,  the  persou  trespassing  on  prop¬ 
erly  posted  land,  as  provided  by  the  above 
section  commits  a  misdemeanor  for  which 
this  commission  has  authority  to  prose¬ 
cute.  The  only  exception  to  the  above  is 
that  where  the  State  lias  stocked  a  stream 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
owner,  the  owner  cannot  collect  exemplary 
damages,  even  though  the  land  is  posted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Conservation  Law.  li.ewellyn  lexige. 

N.  Y.  Conservation  Commission. 
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A  new  way  to  figure  it 


Take  a  pencil  and  paper  in 
one  hand,  and  put  down  the 
cost  per  gallon.  Take  a  brush 
and  a  half  pint  can  of  any 
paint  Now  paint  the  side  of 
your  barn  as  far  as  the  paint 
will  go.  Then  measure  the 
space,  and  mark  it  down. 

Now  take  a  half  pint  can  of 
Lowe  Brothers’  Barn  Paint, 
and  do.  the  same  thing.  In 
doing  it,  compare  the  ease 
with  which  Lowe’s  spreads  on, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  covers. 
Take  particular  notice  of  how 
you  can  brush  it  out  so  much 
farther  than  the  other  paint. 

Now  measure  the  space 


Lowe’s  covered.  Compare  in 
with  the  other. 

Then  consider  the  reputation 
of  Lowe’s,  with  its  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  paint  making  back  of 
it,  to  back  it  up.  After  which, 
if  you  don’t  paint  all  your 
barns  with  Lowe  Brothers’ 
Barn  Paint,  it  will  be  because 
of  some  reason  all  your  own, 
that  you  don’t  want  as  good  a 
paint  as  your  money  will  buy. 

Lowe  Brothers’  Barn  Paint 
is  sold  by  the  one  best  dealer 
in  each  town.  Send  to  us  for 
some  eye-opening  paint  facts 
and  figures.  They  save  you 
money. 


^'<tj£xjWQ  Broth Qrs  Company* 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  Now  \  ork  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESS 


This  Hydraulic  Press  will  work  up  your 
apple  cull  into  profitable  cider.  You  can  also 
make  money  pressing  for  your  neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets 
all  the  juice  with  minimum  power  and 
operating  expense.  Sizes  15  to  400 
barrels  a  day,  suitable  for 
individual  and  merchant 
service. 

Illustrated  Catalog 
free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co- 
Ltd..  Box  130, 

York,  Pa. 

Wa  also  males 
Englnss  and  Boil¬ 
ers.  Sawmills, 

Thresftars,  Implements,  eta, 

Writa  tor  desorlotlons. 


Jack  Dempsey,  Himself 

couldn’t  score  a  knockout  over  the  old  H.  C.  of  L  anr 
quicker  r>r  better  than  we  are  doin-  it.  I.ook  t  h.  over  for  » 
REAL  VALUE.  A  genuine  Goodyear 
welt.  Brown  Canvas  Shoe  with 
.  either  Neolin  or  leather  soles,  the 
,  '  Veolin  Guaranteed  bv  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.— and 
I  leather  innersote  and  toepiece. 
The  postage  is  prepaid  and 
your  money  refunded  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Join 
ranks  of  those  who 
saying  some  shoe  : 

ORDER  NOW— Dais, 
Meant  OisippointnaL 

Ban-'c  Refer  men . 
Brockton 
S'atvmat  BonJk 


Men’s  -  $3.95 
Boys’  -  -  3.50 
Little  Men’s  2.95 

The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co., 47-49-51  Centre  St..  Brockton,  Mas,. 


Several  Hundred  Ohio  Farms 

For  Sale 

WE  are  offering  several  hundred  of  the  best  farms  in 
Ohio  at  prices  that  are  low  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  property  and  tne  income  assured  purchasers. 

These  farms  are  a  part  of  the  Miami  Conservancy'  Dis¬ 
trict,  which'  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  represent  a  surplus  acreage  that  we  own  in  the 
Miami  Valley. 

Rich  silt  loam  top-soil  deposits  make  this  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive — practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  more  good  farmers  to  this 
community,  which  lies  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
Dayton.  Quick  markets  are  available  by  rail,  interurban 
and  highway. 

Wo  Would  Like  to  Send  You  Booklets  Giving  De¬ 
tailed  Information.  Just  Address  “Farm  Di vision" 

THE  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

DAYTON.  OHIO 
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Fht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


[Special  Offer 

(  COUPON 

I  The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

^  628  Warder  St. 

I  Springfield.  Ohio 

Please  send  literature 
describing  Ross  Ensilage 
I  Cutters— also  details  of 
your 

Special  Proposition 


Name 


EVERY  farmer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  clip 
out  this  coupon— or  to  write  a  card  or  letter 
this  week— is  going  to  get— A  Special 
30-day  Proposition  on  the  simple,  powerful, 
clean-cutting 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutter 

Quick  action  is  necessary.  You  must  write  at 
once  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  ot  our  Special  Offer. 

And,  what  19  most  Important,  you  cannot  afford  to 
delay  a  moment  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
most  reliable  cutter  built  in  time  for  use  this  fall. 

Ask  for  full  proof  of  Ross  Superiority.  No  obligation 
on  your  part.  Write  today  for  the  facts  in  full. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Company 
528  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

J.  B.  Norton  Co..  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Distributors 


Andreas 


Wizard  Washing  Tablets 

Wash  Clothes  Without  Rubbing 

Positively  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fab¬ 
rics.  N on-poisonous.  Will  soften  hard  water. 
Saves  time — saves  labor,  fuel  ami  fabric.  Send 
loc  for  two  weeks  or  $1.00  for  25  weeks'  washi  mi. 

WIZARD  WASHING  TABLET  CO..  DEPT.  F 
SOS  Stuyveaant  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  well  known  covar  crop  | 
_  will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Ask  for  sample  nnd  quotations. 
Can  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer 
sowing  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Street  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


5,000,000  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

(All  varieties  ready  now.) 

CiBBtCE  plants,  $2  per  1.000  :  $1.25  per  500.  CACI.I- 
KI.OWKIt  plants.  Henderson's  Snowball.  $4.50  per 
1  000  ;  $2.50  per  500  ;  $1  per  100.  0  B  I,  E  It  Y  PLANTS 
(Ready  July  1st)  $8. 50  per  1,000;  $1.75  per  600. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  TOMATO 
SWEET  POTATO  BEET.  EGG,  PEPPER.  LETTUCE.  ONION, 
KALE,  KOHL  RABI,  PARSLEY.  A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S.  RHUBARB, 
PANSY.  ASTER,  SALVIA,  ROSE  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Sqttires,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  Farms wVfJleiuL 

Agents  wanted.  JOHN  B.  FRIED  LAND  COMPANY,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 


ASTER  and  PANSY  PLANTS 

I,ate  Branching  Aster  nnd  Large  Flowering  Pansy 
plants,  $1  60  hundred  :  S7.76  thousand. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

1  1  c  lb.:  5-bush,  lots,  $6.  High  Grade — High  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT,  GRAPE  plants,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


CDCni  ■  I  Lei  me  help  you  secure  the  best  of 
VL  LUiML  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Plants  s™ 

all  leadlng'varieties,  $1.25  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $tO.OO. 
Celery  I’lniits,  leading  varieties.  $1.25  per  1.000. 

J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL,  FA 


Cabbage  and  Celery,  G.  S.  Bleach¬ 
ing.  TV  bite  Flame  and  Winter 
Queen,  25c  per  doz  ;  50e  per  100;  500 — 
$2;  $8  per  1,000.  Cabbage.  $2.50.  per 
1,000,  Post  Paid.  List  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON.  Nsrtly.  Delaware 


CAULIFLOWER  and  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  PLANTS 

$<1.10  hundred;  S5  thousand. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


All  of  theAir- 
None  of  the  Weather 

Every  single  ear 
continually  bathed 
in  a  current  of  air, 
yet  completely 
protected  from  the 
weather, rats, mice 
and  birds.  Per¬ 
fect  curing  with 
absolute  protec° 
t ion— that’s  what 
you  get  with  a  Buckeye. 


r  WithThe  STEEL  RIB  ^ 


Buckeye  patented  wall  perfor¬ 
ations  combined  with  Buckeye  cen¬ 
ter  shaft  draft  are  what  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  this  wonderful  ventilating  system— ven¬ 
tilation  that  absolutely  insures  you  perfect 
grain  storage  such  as  you  get  with  no 
other  crib. 

Buckeye  Cribs  last  a  lifetime.  A  special 
system  of  steel  ribs  gives  reinforcement  that 
makes  this  the  strongest,  most  durable 
crib  made. 

Name  any  size  or  style.  Buckeye  makes 
it.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  Write 
for  this  today. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Company 

1 55  Main  Street,  London,  Ohio 


ASMALLFAR  /I  I N  C  ALI FO  R  N I A 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work. 
Raise  i  he  crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer 
alfalfa  and  g  ain  crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near 
some  nice  town.  Ideal  for  d  airying,  pigs  and 
chickens.  Good  markets.  No  cold  weather.  You  live 
longer  and  get  more  enjoyment,  out  of  life.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Rich,  fertile  soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Irrigation  is  crop  insurance  which  makes  sure 
profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Newcomer  s  welcome, 
wonderful  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write  for  our 
California  Illustrated  Folder,  free.  C.  1.  SfAG  7  VES.  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Agriculture,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  Sale 

li  acres  level  truck  soil.  Fine  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  ;  also  large  barn,  greenhouse  ice  house,  gar¬ 
age.  hen  house,  grange  hall.  Electricity  in  nil  buildings. 
This  property  is  situate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
is  offered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  li«t  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  lac..  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N  Y. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS  Jig 

best  of  soil  at  owner’s  prii-es,  forsale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  D.  A.  ANDRES,  National  Bank  Building,  Quakartown,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI.E.  FARM8  OR  II  O  M  F.  S  near  New 
York  ;  healthy,  up-to-date  loeaiitv  ;  moderate  cost 
Write  me  your  requirements.  CARL  A  KAHLBAUM,  Nanuel,  N.Y. 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ?U(?; 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing. 
J.  Kkifford  Hall.  Route  2. 


FOR  KALI..  For  fall  sc-tt 
40  varieties  to’  select 
Ask  for  catalog. 

Rhodksdalb.  Mo 


For  Sale— Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Oranne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Late  Cabbage  Plants 


st  $  .50  per  l.ooo. 

DAVID  R0DWAY.  Hartly,  Del. 


Productive  Eastern  Shore 

price  to  suit  the  buyer.  (Tandy  S  MORRIS,  Federalaburg,  Md. 


Lovett’s  Pol  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

give  a  crop  of  finest  berries  from  two  to  ten  months  from  planting — the  Ever- 
bearing  varieties  in  two  months;  the  others  the  following  June.  Dimes  paid  for 
them  quickly  turn  to  dollars;  dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds  adapted  to  all  soils, 
ripening  from  earnest  to  latest,  including  the  invaluable  Yati  Fleet  Hybrids  and 
the  best.  Everbearing  varieties.  Sure  to  live  and  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
culture,  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It  is  F  R  E  E. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  1  62  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Specialist  for  forty-two-years 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  which  started  at 
Willows.  Cal..  July  11,  destroyed  almost 
the  entire  business  section,  causing  a  loss 
variously  estimated  at  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000.  Only  three  buildings  in  the 
business  section  escaped.  Ilocheimer  & 
Co.,  owners  of  a  department  store,  were, 
the  heaviest  losers.  They  estimated  their 
loss  at  $150,000.  The  First  National 
Bank  building  was  also  a  total  loss,  as 
wei'o  about  30  other  business  establish¬ 
ments.  Willows  is  a  town  of  about  1,500 
population,  located  about  150  miles  north 
and  east  of  San  Francisco. 

The  steamship  Lake  Frampton,  owned 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
bound  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  was 
sunk  early  July  12  off  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  after  it  had  collided  with  the  steam¬ 
ship  Comus.  The  Comus  was  also  dam¬ 
aged.  Three  of  the  crew  of  the  Lake 
Frampton  are  missing.  The  Lake  Bramp¬ 
ton.  a  vessel  of  4,200  tons,  was  operated 
by  the  West  Indies  Steamship  Company. 

Governor  Percival  W.  Clement  July  12 
again  refused  to  call  a  special  session  of 
the  Vermont  Legislature  to  ratify  the 
Federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage. 
In  a  proclamation  outlining  his  attitude 
the  Governor  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  Legislature  was  elected 
before  the  question  of  ratifying  the  Fed¬ 
eral  amendment  had  arisen,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vermont  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
question,  and  that  the  proposed  Federal 
amendment  clearly  invades  the  Consitu- 
tion  of  Vermont.  Governor  Clement  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  by  the 
Legislature  of  1921.  and  urges  the  voters 
to  require  candidates  for  the  House  aud 
Senate  to  declare  themselves  thereon. 

Ten  bandits  robbed  the  Plainfield  State 
Bank  at  Plainfield.  Ill.,  of  $5,000  in  cash 
and  $8,000  in  Liberty  bonds  July  12. 
Then  they  fought  a  running  battle  with 
residents  of  the  town,  in  which  five  of 
the  latter  were  shot  and  wounded  and  two 
were  injured  by  blows  of  the  robbers’ 
revolvers.  One  of  the  bandits  also  was 
shot  and  wounded,  but  escaped  with  the 
rest. 

Arrangements  for  the  opening  of  for¬ 
mer  North  German  Lloyd  trade  routes  to 
American  shipping  were  completed  July 
13  at  a  conference  between  Chairman 
Benson  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.  The  board  recently  allo¬ 
cated  fifteen  former  German  passenger 
vessels  to  the  company  for  operation  on 
the  trade  routes.  Assurances  were  given 
by  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  Chairman  Benson  sa;d.  that  no 
German  capital  was  interested  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  and  that  the  agreement  with  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company  provided 
for  the  use  of  its  docks  and  harbor  facili¬ 
ties  on  a  fixed  price  basis  only. 

Felix  Gouled.  out  on  bail  pending  ap¬ 
peal  on  his  sentence  to  seven  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  defrauding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  raincoat  contracts,  July  13 
through  counsel  brought  up  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  at  New  York  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Warsaw  on  filing  of  $25,000  extra 
bond.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  trip, 
it  was  explained,  is  to  close  certain  deals 
concerning  raw  cotton  between  American 
manufacturers  and  the  Tolisli  Govern¬ 
ment.  After  hearing  argument  Judge 
Harland  B.  Howe  said  he  would  like  to 
hear  from  members  of  the  Polish  com¬ 
mission  here  before  making  any  decision 
in  the  matter.  He  was  informed  that  the 
commission  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  Gouled  had  been  convicted  when  he 
was  asked  to  handle  the  deal. 

Resolutions  calling  for  the  exclusion  of 
Orientals  presented  by  the  California 
delegation  were  voted  down  at  the  first 
reunion  of  the  Rainbow  Division  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Birmingham,  Ala..  July  13. 
The  veterans  pledged  to  support  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  combating  Bolshevism,  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  that  both  capital  and 
labor  be  drafted  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  and  went  on  record  as  opposing  suf¬ 
frage  for  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  town  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  the  seat 
of  the  Idaho  University,  July  13  was 
swept  by  a  combined  electrical  and  wind 
storm  that  brought  iu  its  wake  a  deluge 
of  rain  said  to  have  assumed  cloudburst 
proportions.  Damage  to  crops  and  pro¬ 
perty  was  reported  to  be  heavy,  but  no 
loss  of  life  was  reported. 

Hundreds  of  men  July  14  were  fighting 
four  big  forest  fires  raging  near  FI  igstaff, 
Ariz.  Approximately  0,000  acres  have 
boon  burned  over,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  received  at  the  local  offices  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  resolution 
calling  upon  President  Wilson  to  place  an 
embargo  on  importations  of  beef,  mutton 
and  wool  to  stabilize  home  markets  was 
adopted  at  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  July  3,  at  the 
opening  of  the  joint  convention  of  the 
Arizona  Cattle  Growers’  Association  and 
the  Arizona  Wool  Growers’  Association. 
Hugh  E.  Campbell  of  Flagstaff,  president 
of  the  wool  growers,  told  the  convention 
that  250.000  frozen  New  Zealand  lambs 
were  shipped  to  this  country  recently, 
and  that  750,000  more  would  be  shipped 
before  September. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  large 
paper  mill  in  Southern  Saskatchewan,  to 
utilize  vast  quantities  of  waste  straw  in 
(be  province,  were  reported  July  12  to  be 
under  way  at  Regina.  Lignite  fields  in 
that  section,  it  is  said,  will  provide  the 
necessary  fuel. 


July  24,  1020 

A  State  Holstein  Rreeders’  Association 
was  formed  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jum>  23 
The  following  officers  were  elected- 
President,  Joseph  Rose,  Riverpoint ;  vice- 
presidents,  Arthur  W.  Steere,  Greenville- 
II.  B.  Foster,  Centerville,  Box  91  ■  y  j’ 
DeRocha,  Bristol;  L.  M.  Young.  ’  Wn«V 
erly;  Edgar  Phelps,  Middletown;  score 
tary,  Walter  Arnold.  Saylesville;  treas¬ 
urer,  William  E.  Arnold,  Saylesville 

Members  of  the  Maryland  State  I iorti 
cultural  Society  and  invited  fruit  growers 
from  other  States  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Carroll  County  orehardists  at  the 
society’s  midsummer  meeting,  July  on 
which  will  be  held  at  New  Windsor  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Hagers¬ 
town.  In  addition  to  a  program  of  con¬ 
siderable  note  which  is  being  arranged 
for  the  afternoon  session,  the  visiting 
orehardists  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  fruit-growing  districts  of 
Carroll  County,  and  particularly  the 
Mount  Olivet  orchard,  which  is  known 
throughout  Maryland  for  its  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  capable  management.  A  p 
Sander,  president  of  the  Mount  Olivet 
Orchard  Company,  is  also  president  of  the 
State  Horticulturists. 

(  The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  Summer 
meeting  at  the  orchards  of  Grant  Hi  tell¬ 
ings,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  d 
There  are,  in  this  locality,  50,000  apple 
trees,  all  grown  under  the  sod-mulch 
method.  Some  with  Alfalfa,  some  with 
Orchard  grass  and  some  with  Blue-grass 
There  are  plots  sprayed,  some  dusted.  V 
fertilizer  experiment  under  the  direction 
of  J.  I’.  Stewart,  formerly  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College;  also  different 
methods  of  pruning.  Mr.  Hitehings  has 
an  orchard  of  10.000  trees,  eight  years 
old,  which  is  said  to  be  second  to  none  in 
the  State.  The  cost  of  growing  this  or¬ 
chard  and  the  manner  of  management 
will  be  carefully  explained  to  the  visitors. 
There  being  no  convenience  for  meals 
near  the  orchards,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  this  a  basket  picnic,  each  party 
providing  for  itself,  either  with  a  lunch 
basket  or  an  early  dinner  in  Syracuse. 
Those  who  desire  transportation  from 
Syracuse  to  the  orchards  will  please 
notify  Ray  E.  Deuel.  112  Court  House, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  The  start  for  the  or¬ 
chards  will  he  made  from  the  Court 
house  at  12:45  p.  m.  new  time. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Canadian  Agricultural  Fairs — Saska¬ 
toon,  July  12-17;  Regina.  July  26-31. 

Summer  meeting.  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Henry  II.'  Albert¬ 
son's  Green  Hill  Farm,  Burlington,  X.  J., 
July  24. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
midsummer  meeting.  New  Windsor,  Juiv 
29. 

Summer  Farmers’  Week.  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  Stores.  August  3-6. 

New  5  ork  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  Summer  meeting.  Grant  Ditch¬ 
ings’  orchards,  near  Syracuse,  August  4. 

New  York  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  annual  meeting,  Cortland.  N. 
Y..  August  6-7. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill .  August  11-14. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting.  Colum¬ 
bus.  ()..  August  25-28. 

Ilornell  Fair,  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 

Hoosae  Valley  Agricultural  Fair.  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  September  3-6. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola.  N.  Y.. 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  6 — Registered  Holsteins.  A.  R. 
O.  dispersal  sale.  F.  O.  Brinton,  Jr., 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee:  II. 
E.  Ilaslctt.  chairman.  Amherst,  Mass.; 
II.  I,.  Garrigus,  S  tor  re,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner.  Storrs.  Conn. 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins,  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ilk  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co  ,  managers. 

Oct.  2S-20 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  V  is., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Mis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 


Guernsey  Field  Day 

The  New  York  and  Vermont  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  will  have  a  field  day 
at  the  farm  of  James  II.  Seaman.  Glens 
Falls  N.  Y„  Saturday.  August  7.  An 
interesting  program  has  been  arranged  and 
a  good  herd  of  cattle  will  be  studied. 


The  1919  Index 

Any  reader  who  has  not  received  the 
1919  Rural  New-Yorker  index,  aud  de¬ 
sires  a  copy,  will  be  supplied  by  writing 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York. 
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Judge  Your  Investments 

By  This  Standard 

When  you  buy  a  new  implement,  do  you  figure  out  in  advance  just 
exactly  how  much  profit  it  is  going  to  bring  you  for  every  dollar  it  costs? 

Suppose  your  farm  were  a  factory.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
factory ;  your  land  and  equipment  is  your  capital;  your  seeds,  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  the  elements  are  your  raw  materials;  you  are  the  chief 
executive;  your  hired  help,  the  labor;  and  your  finished  product  is 
the  produce  you  send  to  market). 

You  are  going  to  invest  in  new  machinery  for  this  factory.  If  you  judge  it  by  this 
standard  your  investment  will  be  profitable:  Suppose  a  machine's  cost  is  $400  and 
it  will  last  5  years.  That’s  $80  a  year.  How  much  of  the  time  can  you  keep  it  in 
actual  productive  operation?  You  want  to  know  this.  It  is  the  fact  governing 
your  returns  per  dollar  invested. 


Your  investment  is  at  the  rate  of 

$1.44  a  week  whether  the  machine 
works  one  day  or  every  day.  In  other 
words,  the  profitable  machinery  is  that 
for  which  there  is  the  greatest  use,  the 
one  which  works  the  most  for  your 
$1.44. 

The  G-O  is  a  *  ‘six-day-a-week-tractor’ ' ; 
for  there’s  scarcely  a  working  day  in  the 
year  there  isn’t  a  job  for  the  G-O. 
When  the  G-O  isn’t  plowing  it  is  driv¬ 
ing  the  grain  separator,  the  ensilage 
cutter,  the  feed  grinder,  the  wood  saw, 
or  furnishing  economical  power  for  the 
farm  repair  shop  or  the  hundred  and 
one  other  farm  power  needs. 

The  great  flexibility  of  the  G-O  makes 
it  adaptable  for  every  kind  of  belt  work. 


One  of  its  two  control  levers  —  (you 
know  that’s  all  the  G-O  needs  to  control 
it)  provides  forward  or  reverse  motion 
at  the  pulley  and  drawbar  and  the  other 
lever  controls  the  speed.  Sounds  simple, 
doesn’t  it? 

The  G-O  is  simple.  Simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  So  simple,  in  fact, 
that  the  most  inexperienced  operator 
can  run  it.  No  gears  to  strip.  No 
complicated  controls.  Maximum  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  all  parts — easy  adjustment. 
The  G-O  is  powerful  and  dependable. 

Let  us  tell  you  in  detail,  how  the  G-O 
will  reduce  your  operating  costs.  Send 
the  coupon  at  once  for  your  copy  of 
the  tractor  book,  “How  Success  Came 
to  Power  Farm." 


THE  GENERAL  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 


Eastern  Sales  Offices: 


2  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  G-O  COMPANY  of  TEXAS 
Dallas,  Texas 

Eastern  Works:  DERBY,  Conn. 


Western  Sales  Office  and  Works: 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 
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> v '  '  I  1  Gentlemen: — Please  send  my  copy  of  the  tractor 

vA  Tt  W^V.'  *  book  “How  Success  Came  to  Power  Farm.” 
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idea  how  much  a  G-O  will  save  me  a  year. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES  fl 


When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  Rive 
me  now  and  then  what  they  called  “a 
galvanic  wash.”  That,  was  bef  »ro  the 
word  “electric”  had  come  into  general 
country  use.  We  still  went  back  to  Gal- 
vani,  the  discoverer  of  dynamic  electricity, 
for  the  name.  And  the  wash  surely  gave 
us  a  thrill.  In  order  to  do  a  full  job 
they  used  the  liquid  part  of  the  soft  soap. 
That  was  rubbed  in  with  scalding  water 
and  then  dried  off  with  an  old-fashioned 
towel,  made  of  homespun  flax.  You  got. 
a  chemical  reaction,  and  then  a  mechan¬ 
ical  action.  The  lye  in  the  soft  soap  ate 
off  the  dirt  (and  part  of  the  skin),  while 
the  rough  flax  felt,  like  sandpaper  made  of 
bits  of  glass !  Sometimes  in  these  mod¬ 
ern  days,  when  riding  in  the  subway  cars, 
I  study  the  long  line  of  advertisements. 
j.._ost  of  them  at  this  season  picture  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  soaps  and  powders  and 
brushes  for  keeping  the  skin  clean  and 
comfortable.  I’ll  guarantee  that  not  one 
of  them  could  prove  half  as  effective  as 
one  old  “galvanic  wash.”  Talk  about 
“facial  massage” — well,  try  soft  soap  and 
coarse  flax.  After  the  operation  I  used* 
to  go  and  look  in  the  spring  to  see  if 
there  was  any  of  my  face  left.  I  am 
not  the  only  country  boy  who  has  used 
the  spring  or  the  shady  pond  for  a  look- 


We  felt  much  the  same  doubt  about  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  we  looked  out  of 
the  window  on  July  10.  Day  after  day 
we  have  had  a  series  of  thunder  showers, 
each  one  seemingly  worse  than  the  one 
before.  They  usually  come  in  the  late 
afternoon,  following  a  hot  and  sultry  day. 
Each  day  we  think  there  cannot  be  any 
more  water,  stored  above  us,  and  we  cut 
down  some  fresb  grass  or  cultivate  some 
hillside  field.  Then  down  comes  a  per¬ 
fect  cloudburst.  On  the  evening  of  the 
!)th  the  very  clouds  seemed  to  open  upon 
us.  The  spout  from  the  roof  above  us 
seemed  to  pour  straight  down  on  Hope 
Farm.  Very  likely  after  about  1)0  days 
on  the  ark  Noah's  wife  looked  from  the 
window  and  watched  the  rain  about  as 
our  folks  did  on  that  soaking  afternoon. 
And  after  half  an  hour  of  deluge  the 
cloud  passed  and  the  sun  smiled  good 
night  over  the  western  hill.  Nothing  else 
was  smiling,  except  perhaps  the  big  rose 
bushes  climbing  on  tbe  old  house.  They 
can  drink  more  water  than  an  elephant. 
The  robins  seemed  to  be  laughing  as  they 
danced  over  the  lawn,  for  they  had  filled 
up  on  the  last  of  the  cherries.  There 
was  little  for  the  humans  at  Hope  Farm 
to  laugh  about.  Most  of  them  had  been 
more  or  less  soaked  by  the  shower.  There 
were  two  tons  of  hay  out  in  the  rain. 
The  boys  had  been  pulling  suckers  out  of 
the  sweet,  corn,  and  in  the  hill  field  great 
gullies  had  been  washed  out — close  down 
to  the  rock.  As  for  the  weeds,  let  us 
not  think  about  them.  The  lightning  had 
passed  through  a  farmhouse  near  us,  and. 
take  it  all  through,  it  was  a  rather  ner¬ 
vous  and  gloomy  company  at  supper. 

*  *  *  *  * 


“I  think  we  ought  to  do  something”  * 
said  the  daughter.  But  what?  It  was  too 
wet  to  play  croquet  or  tennis,  and  we  had 
all  worked  and  worried  to  the  breaking- 
off  point.  So  we  finally  decided  to  pile 
into  the  car  and  go  out  to  hunt  for  a 
movie  show  somewhere  that  would  ease 
up  that  “galvanic  wash”  which  nature 
bad  just  given  us.  I  must  not  say  who 
suggested  this  brilliant  scheme.  We  will 
leave  you  to  imagine  it  was  one  of  the 
children  !  Of  course,  I  know  you  will 
be  shocked  to  think  of  the  Hope  Farm 
family  up  to  such  aindignificd  tricks,  but 
we  are  here  to  tell  the  truth.  Our  ear 
was  designed  for  five  passengers,  but  I 
will  not  say  how  many  of  us  packed  into 
it  and  went  whirling  through  the  little 
towns  about  us  until  we  found  what  we 
thought  would  suit  us.  And  Mother  and 
I,  sitting  there  is  the  dark,  forgot  our 
troubles  as  we  saw  pictured  before  us, 
as  it  seemed,  some  of  our  own  life  in 
years  before.  And  then  came  a  ridiculous 
farce.  It  was  silly  beyond  expression, 
but  after  the  hard  and  nervous  day  we 
laughed  until  most  of  the  people  in  the 
audience  seemed  to  watch  us.  After  it. 
was  over  Thomas  treated  the  crowd  to 
ice  cream,  in  order  to  help  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  !  As  we  speeded  home  the  stars  were 
out,  the  wind  was  rising,  the  storm  was 
forgotten.  I  remembered  how  this  rain 
was  putting  size  on  the  apples  and  bulk 
into  the  grass !  Of  course,  the  old  folks 
who  “brought  me  up”  would  be  shocked 
or  morally  paralyzed  could  they  have  seen 
us  on  that  little  spree.  As  for  ine,  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  if  we  are  to 
live  in  the  country  and  keep  that  country 
inhabited,  we  have  got  to  make  use  of 
all  the  reasonable  and  innocent  means  fox- 
keeping  up  our  spirits  and  organizing 
contentment.  We  cannot  leave  all  these 
pleasant  thing's  to  the  city,  or  think  that 
we  must  chase  off  to  the  city  to  get  them. 
Bring  them  closer  to  the  farm,  where  we 
can  control  them.  We  like  to  see  the 
famous  books  we  have  read  acted  on  the 
screen. 

***** 

When  morning  came  the  sun  was  out, 
hot  and  sticky — for  there  Avas  little  Avind. 


It.  seemed  like  another  shower  by  night, 
and  so  we  all  took  our  forks  and  Avent 
after  that  hay.  It  had  been  cocked  up, 
but  the  flood  of  water  had  soaked  it  to 
the  ground.  So  avo  opened  the  cocks  and 
.'  book  the  hay  up.  The  beautiful  tea  smell 
had  left,  it,  but  I  knew  how  hard  it  is 
to  spoil  hay.  It  never  could  be  like  roast 
beef  again,  but  Avould  be  more  like  beef 
stew.  I  heard  of  a  woman  who  bragged 
of  having  a  poetic  nature.  She  demand¬ 
ed  a  divorce  from  her  husband  because  he 
was  fond  of  beef  stew — Avhich  she  consid¬ 
ered  a  degrading  food  !  Tom  and  Broker 
will  eat  almost  anything  that  has  bulk  to 
it.  and.  no  one  wants  to  divorce  them  ! 
What  is  a  little  dark  color  and  musty 
smell  Avhen  hay  costs  $50  a  ton?  We 
shook  that  hay  up  Avith  our  forks  four 
times,  and  then  took  a  chance  on  it.  and 
hauled  it  in.  Some  of  you  experts  will 
ask  why  Ave  did  not  use  a  hay-tedder  or 
hay-loader.  Perhaps  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  you  spray  your  few  trees  with  a 
hand  sprayer  or  let  them  go.  It  does 
not  pay  to  stock  up  Avith  a  big  outfit  of 
machinery  for  a  small  job.  Hay-making 
is  only  a  side  line  Avith  us.  We  feed  only 
five  or  six  head  of  stock  all  told,  and  have 
very  little  land  in  grass.  In  fact,  Ave 
usually  buy  a  fen^  pieces  of  standing  grass 
and  cut  and  haul  it  ourselves.  A  dairy¬ 
man  must  have  all  the  hay  machinery 
in  order  to  put  his  hay  under  cover,  just 
as  Ave  must  have  a  poiver  duster  and 
sprayer  and  picking  and  packing  appli¬ 
ances  in  order  to  care  for  the  orchards. 
Farmer*  often  make  two  big  mistakes. 
They  do  not  have  enough  machinery  to 
handle  a  big  job,  or  they  hai-e  too  much 
machinei-y  for  a  small  job.  In  one  case 
the  “overhead”  is  too  small  to  care  for 
the  investment.  In  the  other  it  is  too 
large  to  permit  any  profit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  got  that  hay  in,  but  the  last  load 
was  a  little  soggy,  and  we  let  it  stand  on 
the  wagon  in  the  barn  over  Sunday.  In 
the  South  during  a  ivet  season,  consider¬ 
able  hay  is  cui-ed  on  trucks  or  low-down 
wagons.  The  half-cui-ed  hay  is  piled  on 
them  and  they  are  run  under  cover  for 
shelter.  Every  year,  and  especially  in 
a  Avet  season  like  this  one,  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  about  “sweating  out”  hay  comes  up. 
Which  is  the  better  practice,  to  fill  the 
mows  with  damp  or  half-cured  hay  and 
shut  the  barn  up  light,  or  leave  the  doors 
open  for  “cooling”?  At  first,  thought  peo¬ 
ple  will  say  open  the  door  and  “air”  the 
hay.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  The  hay 
Avill  lose  more  of  its  moisture  if  you  shut 
the  barn  tight  and  leave  only  an  open  Aviu- 
dow  at  the  top.  The  reason  for  this 
seems  dear  to  me.  The  hay  Avill  “sweat” 
with  heat  and  throw  off  much  moisture 
in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapor.  If  the 
barn  is  closed  this  Avill  rise  Avith  the  heat 
and  pass  out  of  the  Avindow  or  vexiti- 
1  a  tors — which  is  what  you  Avant  it  to  do. 
If  the  barn  is  left  open  the  air  entering 
will  at  times  be  much  cooler  than  the 
vapor  rising  from  the  hay.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  vapor  or  steam  will  con¬ 
dense  as  it  rises,  and  remain  on  the  hay. 
It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  ordinai-y 
barn  where  stock  is  kept  closed  all  the 
time,  but  a  hay  barn,  where  there  is  no 
stock,  Avill  be  better  if  the  dooi*s  ai-e  shut. 

***** 

If  our  boys  Avere  called  on  to  vote  for 
what  seems  the  meanest  and  most  un¬ 
profitable  job  they  would  probably  sup¬ 
port  the  tedious  occupation  of  pulling 
suckers  from  the  sweet  corn.  Hoeing  it 
is  bad  enough,  but  you  can  see  results 
from  it.  and  pulling  out  these  big  suckers 
seems  like  a  Avaste  of  good  material.  Cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  sweet  corn  throw  out. 
loAver  shoots  or  suckers  in  great  profu¬ 
sion.  That  is  good  for  silo  or  fodder 
corn,  for  these  suckers  are  tender  and 
make  good  feed.  In  SAveet  corn  the  fod¬ 
der  is  of  small  importance,  compared 
with  the  ear.  You  want  the  stalk  to  put 
its  full  strength  into  a  good  ear — large 
and  well  shaped.  Evidently  a  stalk  can¬ 
not  produce  big  suckers  and  big  ears  at 
the  same  time — no  more  than  a  man  can 
talk  all  the  time  and  still  think  enough 
to  develop  a  sound  head.  In  such  a  man 
you  try  to  stop  his  talking — in  the  corn 
you  pull  the  suckers  out.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  cutting  the  runners  off  straw¬ 
berry  plants  or  thinning  fruit  on  the 
trees.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about 
the  profit  in  such  Avork,  but  it.  is  monoto¬ 
nous  and  about  the  least  interesting  of 
anything  you  can  find.  I  suppose  the 
boys  ought  to  see  the  sermon  to  be 
preached  in  such  a  job.  By  forcing 
themselves  to  pull  out  these  suckers  they 
get  into  the  habit  of  industry,  and  thus 
pull  the.  suckers  of  laziness  and  lack  <  ' 
application  out  of  their  own  characters! 
Very  fine  as  a  theory.  IIow  I  Avould  like 
to  have  sprue  of  these  moral  preachers 
out  in  tho  hot  cornfield  pruning  their 
own  characters  in  this  way!  Did  you 
ever  see  a  boy  who  liked  to  be  preached  n‘.  ' 
or  who  was  greatly  moved  by  such  preach-  I 
ing? 

.  ***** 

Both  Spot  and  Blackie  have  given  us 
heifer  calves,  and  Ave  find  it  hard  to  de¬ 
cide  Avhich  one  to  raise.  Spot  is  a  little 
(he  better  ccow,  but  BlackieVs  daughter  is 
the  better  calf.  She  is  larger  and  rather 
better  shape,  and  I  am  inclined  to  raise 
her.  in  spite  of  the  better  pedigree  of  the 
other.  In  these  days  no  one  lias  any 
business  to  raise  a  scrub  calf.  Milk  is 
worth  too  much  to  Avaste  on  inferior 
cattle.  I  think,  though,  that  calves  from 
superior  cows  ought  to  be  raised  ivhenever 
possible.  Both  of  these  cows  of  ours  are 
above  the  average,  but  avc  can  raise  only 
one  calf.  We  shall  be  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  a  little  yet.,  as  for  a  time  we  are 
likely  to  have  35  quarts  or  more  of  snr- 


Boil  It  Thoroughly 

—  fifteen  minutes  or  more 
after  boiling  begins — 

Long  boiling  brings  out 
the  full,  rich  flavor  of 

Postum  Cereal 

And  while  you  enjoy  your  cup 
of  this  attractive  table  drink, 
remember  that  it  contains 
no  caffeine  or  other  harmful 
substance. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener ** 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successor* 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridgewater,  Mas,. 
WORKS :  West  Stockbridge,  Mast.  . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 


The  Only  Log  Saw 

With  “Arm  Swing”  Stroke  and  Lever 
k  Controlled  Friction  Clutch  for  Starting 
iand  Stopping  Saw. 


Write  for  Prices 
"and  Description  of  this  Fast 
)  Cutting,  Practical  One-Man  Outfit. 

'WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189S  Oakland  Avenue  lS95Empire  Building 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  P«. 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

lJKO\  ED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE,  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


Free  Catalog1!?  colors  e**>lain* 

- - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  eteel_  or  wood  wheeic  tc  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quinc|(lll. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Urv 
Bono  a,  Oyator  Sholla,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Grcon  Bono 
nnd  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  nil  Bizcs  ior  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writ©  for  illustrated  Cata- 


locrus  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


|  Jons  Per  Day  | 
the  Sandwich 


Way 


SANDWICH 

HAY  PRESS  COCC 

^ook,  rKfcfc 


fcj SANDWICH 
«AV  PRESS 

BOOK 


Great  Windrow 
Baler 


Tremendous  Profits  in  Baling  This  Year 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Read  how  big  crops,  high  prices  aw 
big  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  wl  y 
wich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  per  dnv  with  ut  Th„ 
I  labor.  Balo.  20  to  40  ton.  n  day.  Yoo i  clear  *10  to  *26*  clay 
Bandwtch  i.  aolid  atee!  and  break  proof.  Supplier  own  m '  | 
or  keroaeno  fuel.  Wonderful  improvement.  brimr  at  alfalfa. 

Hopper  cooled:  magneto.  friction  clutch  “"W  ,,ndW  ly-  f 
straw.  FREE  LOOK  griven  guarantee  and  full  detail-. 


Straw,  r  tv  uivun  k  ut**  — — n  V 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO„  22  Wood  St..  SANDWICH,  ILL- 


1243 


30  Days  Trial 
Easy  Payments 


Ask  for  our  Installment  prices  on  engines,  separa¬ 
tors  and  manure  spreaders — 30  days  free  trial  and  a 
5-year  cun  ran  tee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Larpc  stocks — 
dependable  merchandise — prompt  shipments.  Ask  for 
our  Midsummer  Catalog  and  illustrated  booklet. 
The  Why  of  It.”  A  postal  will  bring  both  free. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept,  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil  keeps  all  har¬ 
ness  equipment 
soft  and  pliant. 
Prevents  crack¬ 
ing. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  for 
your  wagon  wheels. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Buffalo 
Albany  Boston 


You  Can  Afford 

a  FARM  in  fertile 
ONTARIO  or  QUEBEC 

The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn 
y°ur  Attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
tn  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Here,  close  to  immense  cities— great  indus¬ 
trial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences  to  be 
found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which 
jnay  be  bought  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Uwners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products. 
®09f*  ^Arkets,  all  the  conveniences  of  old. 
wen-settleddistricts,  beckon  you  to  investigate. 

A  Wonderland  of 
Opportunity  for 
the  Pioneer 


„  h  Y°.ur  ,mean3  will  not  permit  you  to  buy 
sn  established  farm,  Ontario  and  Quebec  offer 
great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer  can 
out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— 
wnere  prosperity  and  independence  are  to  be 
p,™  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort, 
livery  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed 

.'"“I' Pr? v,flces;  dairying  and  stock  raising 
Arc  particularly  successful. 

U ^  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write 
ueportmeat  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

°01  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

— — Canadian  Government  Agent, 

lKrite  advertisers  mention 
New-Yorker  unit  you'll  get 

r%Lret>lvJfnd  a  ‘‘s,iuare  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


plus.  Milk  is  worth  about  30  cents  a 
quart  here,  wholesale,  and  17  to  18  cents 
retail.  Some  of  our  neighbors  formerly 
kept  a  small,  choice  herd  of  cows  anil 
made  considerable  milk.  Now  they  can 
buy  milk  by  the  can  or  pick  up  the  small 
surplus  from  neighbors,  and  probably 
make  more  real  profit  than  they  did  as 
producers.  Milk  is  shipped  down  from 
Orange  County,  New  York,  on  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Our  roads  are  good  and  a  light 
truck  makes  a  quick  job  of  hauling.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  time  will  come  when  most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country  will  carry  a  few 
c-ows.  the  milk  being  handled  in  bulk  by 
one  man  in  each  community.  Years  ago 
each  farm  had  the  cows  and  the  women 
made  butter.  That  went  out  of  date,  but 
now  I  think  the  milk  trade  will  come  back. 

$ 

Very  much  of  the  feed  for  these  cows 
will  he  produced  in  cover  or  catch  crops. 
It  will  represent  the  difference  between 
leaving  the  soil  bare  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  having  it  covered  with  rye. 
barley,  vetch  or  clover.  The  cover  crops 
are  working  in.  and  there  can  he  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  their  value.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  new  annual  Sweet  clover  will 
prove  a  wonderful  help  in  our  farming 
provided  it  comes  up  to  its  promise.  I 
have,  some  of  it  growing  in  the  garden, 
and  it  is  outgrowing  ragweed — which  is  a 
strange  thing  to  say  of  any  plant.  In 
one  of  the  hill  orchards  I  have  the  old- 
fashioned  Sweet  clover  over  seven  feet 
high  by  July  30.  We  cut  this  after  seed¬ 
ing  and  scatter  the  seed  about,  so  that 
the  stand  is  thickening  up,  and  will  cover 
the  entire  orchard.  In  other  orchards 
we  have  Alsilce  clover  handled  in  much 
the  same  way.  That  is.  we  let  it  make 
seed  and  then  cut  with  the  mower.  Fork¬ 
ing  it  ti|>  around  the  trees  scatters  the 
seed  so  that  the  thick  stand  is  kept  tin 
year  after  year,  and  people  who  see  it 
are  astonished  at  the  size  Alsike  will 
make  under  such  conditions.  Of  course, 
this  cannot  be  done  so  well  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  and  the  trees  would  suffer  if  we  let 
the  clover  stand  so  long.  This  season  ha^ 
been  so  wet  that  the  ground  is  continu¬ 
ally  soaked,  and  I  think  the  grass,  clover 
and  weeds  have  been  a  good  thing  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  soil  from  becoming  too  wet. 
While  such  varieties  as  Spy  and  It.  I. 

<  Ireening  do  not  seem  to  need  to  change 
their  stockings  when  they  get  their  feet 
wet.  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  cannot  stand 
such  treatment.  I  have  one  case  where 
Baldwin  and  Spy  stand  close  together  in 
a  soil  where  there  are  underground 
springs.  The  Spy  is  bright  and  dark 
green,  while  Baldwin  is  light  colored  and 
evidently  in  trouble.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  where  some  years  ago  Baldwin  was 
planted  on  wet.  undraiued  land.  The  trees 
were  such  evident  failures  that  the  owner 
sold  the  orchard  in  disgust.  The  uew 
owner  put  in  a  full  system  of  tile  drains, 
lowered  the  water  level,  and  the  Bald¬ 
wins  came  hack  to  great  profit.  lie  gave 
these  new  and  dry  stockings.  In  a 
season  like  this  one.  on  some  of  our  wet 
land  I  am  sure  that  the  big  growth  of 
weeds  and  clover  does  more  good  than 
cultivation.  ir.  w.  c. 


Slugs  Damage  Potatoes 

Last  Fall,  in  digging  my  potatoes,  I 
found  hill  after  hill  with  the  best  tubers 
eaten  :  just  the  hollowed-out  skin  remain¬ 
ing.  The  damage  must  have  been  caused 
by  field  mice,  as  my  neighbor  found  a 
typical  mouse  nest  in  a  hill  in  his  patch. 
A  hole  in  the  ground  would  show  where 
the  mice  entered,  hut  they  tunneled  clear 
down  the  row  without  emerging.  I  hist 
many  Lima  bean  hills  last  year  from  the 
same  cause.  There  was  no  indication  on 
the  surface  that  the  beans  were  being 
disturbed,  but  a  neat  tunnel  extended 
clear  around  the  bean  pole.  I  suppose 
poisoning  is  the  remedy.  How  is  it  best 
opplied?  w.  r.  s. 

Ridgefield.  Conn. 

The  damage  was  probably  caused  by 
slugs,  a  close  neighbor  to  the  snail.  They 
destroy  corn  and  tobacco  seedlings,  eat 
holes  in  potatoes  aud  in  the  roots  of  rad¬ 
ishes  and  carrots,  aud  are  extremely  par¬ 
tial  to  Lima  beaus.  Already  this  season 
the  writer  lost  a  row  of  bush  Limas 
through  slugs,  though  the  surrouudiug 
rows  of  kidney  beaus  were  untouched. 
The  commonest  species  is  the  gray  field 
slug,  and  they  are  found  in  cool.'  moist 
situations.  During  the  day  they  are  hid¬ 
den  away  under  stones  and  boards,  aud 
come  out  to  feed  only  at  night,  or  on 
damp,  cloudy  days.  Their  bodies  are  kept 
moist  by  a  slimy  secretion,  a  trail  of 
which  is  left  behind  wherever  they  go. 
The  slugs  reproduce  through  eggs  deposit¬ 
ed  in  cliisrws  in  moist  ground,  under 
stones  or  other  shelter.  They  are  most 
troublesome  in  seasons  of  abundant  mois¬ 
ture,  and  ou  heavy  soil  that  does  not  dry 
out  quickly.  A  poison  bait  made  up  as 
follows  is  recommended  to  control  this 
common  pest  of  the  garden  :  Bran.  10  lbs. : 
Paris  green.  %  lb. ;  molasses,  1  qt. : 
water.  2  gals.  The  dry  bran  and  Paris 
greeu  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  tub  or 
other  receptacle.  The  molasses  is  dis¬ 
solved  iu  the  water  and  the  bran  and 
poison  wet  with  it,  the  mixture  being 
constantly  stirred  so  as  to  dampen  the 
mash  thoroughly.  Only  enough  wat&r 
should  be  used  to  moisten  the  mash  thor¬ 
oughly.  aud  not  enough  to  make  it  sloppy. 
An  orange  or  lemon  peel  is  sometimes 
chopped  finely  and  stirred  into  the  mass. 
The  bait  is  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
infested  area  at  uiglitfall.  The  above 
quantity  will  treat  a  little  over  an  acre. 
Cutworms  and  grasshoppers  are  also 
readily  controlled  by  use  of  this  poisoned 
bait.  T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Tuck  Your  Hay  Into 
Tight  Bales 


O  TACKED  liay  or  liay  in  the  mow^does  not 
^represent  hay  at  its  best.  Tuck  your  hay 
into  snug,  tight  bales  with  an  INTERNATIONAL 
HAY  PRESS  and  get  all  of  it  under  cover.  And, 
too,  your  livestock  will  appreciate  INTERNATIONAL- 
BALED  hay  because  of  it9  clean  freshness  and  un¬ 
impaired  food  content.  You  can  ship  these  snug, 
tight  hales  to  the  outside  markets  and  command  top 
prices.  You  can  hale  for  your  neighbors  and  make 
1'roiu  $13  to  $30  a  day  clear  profit.  You  can  bale  straw 
just  as  well  as  hay  —  keep  the  outfit  busy  during  odd 
weeks  between  seasons. 

liour  light  tractor  w  ill  furnish  ample  power  to  operate  an 
INTERNATIONAL  POWER  PRESS.  If  vou  do  not  have  separate 
power,  a  6  h.  p.  FRICTION  CLUTCH  INTERNATIONAL 
KEROSENE  ENGINE  can  be  mounted  on  the  front  end  of  the 
frame  of  the  two  smaller  size  presses  and  belted  direct  to  the 
baler  —  always  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  extra  large 
drive  gears  compound  the  engine’s  power  enormously  —  and 
make  the  snug,  tight  bales  of  uniform  weight  that  are  so  charac¬ 
teristically  INTERNATIONAL. 

INTERNATIONAL  HAY  PRESSES  are  made  iu  three  sizes 
— 14  x  18, 16  x  18  and  17  x  22 — horse  and  pow  er  styles.  See  your 
nearby  International  dealer  about  one  —  and  meanwhile  let  us 
mail  you  a  catalog.  Just  send  us  a  post-card. 


International  Harvester  Company 


! 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how-  to  make  hundreds  of 
household  aud  motor  repairs. 
Stops  leaks,  cracks  or  breaks  iu 
pipes,  stoves,  furnaces,  concrete 
and  household  articles.  Repair 
permanently  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.l 

Write  for  free  Booklet  "It”  The  cement  is  Me 
in  6  oz.  can,  50e  in  one  1  lb.  At  hardware  and 
general  stores.  By  mail  add  5e 
for  postage. 

SM00TH-0N  MFC.  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


CIDER, 


PRESSES 


Do  you  live  in  an  apple-growing  community?  Turn 
waste  apples  into  high-priced  cider.  Outfit  pays  foe 
itself  first  season.  We  show  you  how  to  make  Big 
Money  operat  ing  the  original  Mount  Gilead  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Cider  Press.  Free  Catalog.  Lowest  Factory 
Prices.  Write  us  today. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 
137Llncoln  Ave.  Mount  Cilaarf,  Ohio 

Also  Juice  Evaporator!.  Pa*Uurix*r*.  Vinegar  L i'*n*rab*rm.  ELx 


Thera  will  doubtless  be  less  wheat  sown  in  the  fall  of  1920  than  was  sown  in  1919. 
Yet  there  are  eery  many  farms  on  which  the  crop  will  be  sown  with  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  wheat  and  providing  a  conrenient  means  of  seeding  clorer  and 
grass,  even  if  but  small  profit  is  derived  from  the  wheat  itself. 

But  it  ia  quite  possible  to  make  a  good  profit,  get  a  larger  yield  of  better  wheat,  and 
set  a  better  stand  of  clorer.  if  one  uses  the  right  fertilizer. 

For  the  past  fir*  years  the  wheat  fertilizers  hare  been  makeshifts  without 

REAL  POTASH 

Now  it  is  possible  to  return  to  the  regular  kind  and  it  will  pay  to  replace  the  Potash 
removed  by  fire  years  cropping.  If  you  will  insist  oa  wheat  fertilizers  that  contain 
4  to  6  per  cent  REAL  POTASH,  you  will  find  that 


Potash  Pays 


on  wheat,  clorer  and  grass.  If  your  dealer  will  not  sell  POTASH  SALTS  or  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  yon  want,  write  to  us  and  we  will  refer  you  to  those  who  will. 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE.  H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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himself  superior  simply  because  lie  was  a  lawyer. 
The  education  which  teaches  any  such  belief  is  a 
fraud  and  a  farce.  It  has  no  place  in  a  republic 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  standard  ought  to  be 

“  ’Tis  noble  to  be  good.” 

Yet  whenever  a  plain  man  of  moderate  education, 
sincerely  trying  to  help  his  fellow  men,  tries  to  break 
the  hard  crust  of  prejudice  and  error,  he  runs  upon 
that  old  ingrained  habit  oi  a  false  education.  Those 
inflated  souls  who  imagine  that  a  “profession”  gives 
them  such  superiority  should  read  Tennyson  and 
realize  what  he  means: 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wc  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orktr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  every  picnic  or  public  meeting  to  be  held  in 
New  York  State  before  September  there  ought 
to  be  a  vote  on  the  most  suitable  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  more  interest  farmers  can  arouse  in  this 
matter,  the  greater  will  be  their  power.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  are  watching  this  vote  carefully.  If  the 
vote  is  small  and  there  is  little  interest  taken  it  in, 
they  will  naturally  conclude  that  farmers  do  not 
care,  and  they  will  nominate  any  man  they  choose. 
They  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  if  farmers 
do  not  care  to  express  any  choice,  they  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  what  is  offered  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  vote  can  show  that  farmers  are  interested, 
every  politician  in  the  State  will  realize  that  unless 
some  clean  and  honest  man  is  nominated  he  will  be 
defeated.  The  size  of  the  vote  and  the  interest 
shown  in  it  will  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
live  wire  and  a  dead  wire  reaching  to  party  head¬ 
quarters.  Those  wire-pullers  do  not  want  to  play 
with  a  live  wire!  They  will  do  all  they  can  to  dis¬ 
credit  this  plan  for  a  referendum.  A  picnic  or  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  is  just  the  place  for  a  popular  vote. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  supply  the  ballots  promptly.  Let 
two  or  three  reputable  men  put  up  a  box,  see  that 
the  voting  is  fair  and  count  the  ballots.  Through 
lack  of  organization  at  present,  this  work  must  be 
done  by  volunteers.  Will  you  see  that  it  is  dove  at 
your  picnic ? 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  little  pamphlets  on 
agricultural  education  we  have  ever  seen  is 
“After  Fifty  Years,”  issued  by  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ames,  Iowa.  This  college  has  just  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  the  pamphlet  gives  a  re¬ 
markable  story  of  growth — some  of  “the  water  that 
has  run  under  the  bridge.”  Starting  with  a  mere 
handful  of  students  and  three  teachers,  the  college 
now  has  over  4.000  students.  There  have  been  6,000 
graduates,  and  probably  24,000  young  men  and 
women  have  studied  in  the  regular  courses.  To 
those  of  us  who  can  remember  the  hard  struggle  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  for  bare  existence,  these 
figures  read  like  a  romance.  Yet  they  are  true,  and 
while  the  Iowa  State  College  may  be  called  the 
largest  and  most  generally  successful  of  its  class, 
all  these  institutions  are  making  great  progress,  and 
are  changing  the  life  and  character  of  our  country 
people.  The  record  given  in  “Fifty  Years  After”  is 
a  wonderful  performance,  fairly  and  modestly  stated. 


* 


LONG  before  the  land-grant  colleges  were  firmly 
established  the  old  system  of  classical  education 
had  made  an  aristocracy  of  the  so-called  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  That  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  of  these  professions  had  become  parasites — * 
living  upon  other  industries.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  teacher,  the  “educated  gentleman”  and  other 
professioual  men  came  to  regard  themselves  as  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  farmer,  because  they  had  been 
taught  that  brain  training  was  in  some  way  more 
aristocratic  than  hand  training.  The  great  climb 
which  mankind  has  made  up  from  barbarism  through 
civilization  may  have  been  legislated  by  the  brain, 
but  it  was  executed  by  the  four  fingers  and  the 


thumb,  changed  through  training  from  a  brutal 
weapon  of  offense  into  a  delicate  machine.  Ever 
through  history  the  training  of  the  hand  has  had 
most  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  human  race. 
One  reason  why  the  plain,  common  people  have  been 
at  a  disadvantage  in  society  is  because  schools  and 


olleges  taught  this  aristocracy  of  the  learned  pro- 
essions.  Thus  the  lawyer  of  a  third  generation 
ame  to  regard  himself  as  a  superior  being— by  in- 
eritance,  of  a  higher  standard  than  a  farmer  of 
aree  generations.  He  might  be  so  poor  a  lawyer 
mt  he  became  only  an  economic  parasite,  but  our 
‘  stem  of  education  nmde  him,  and  others,  consider 


“In  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent, 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  your  claims  of  long  descent!” 

A 

THE  campaign  in  New  York  for  putting  over  that 
•big  co-operative  company  has  proved  a  great 
thing  for  the  State  farm  organizations.  Ever  since 
the  country  was  first  settled  farmers  have  found 
their  greatest  strength  in  co-operative  work.  When 
the  neighborhood  all  got  together  and  built  a  stock¬ 
ade  for  mutual  defense,  or  when,  in  later  history, 
they  came  together  and  put  up  a  house  or  a  barn  for 
a  neighbor,  the  combination  or  “getting  together” 
was  the  best  part  of  it.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  farmers  can  safely  stand  back  and 
work  as  individuals.  They  must  combine  all  their 
forces.  This  drive  for  a  big  co-operative  exchange 
has  united  the  Grange,  Farm  Bureaus  and  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  for  effective  team  work.  We  asked  a 
man  who  was  connected  with  this  movement  how 
these  organizations  compared.  He  said,  after  some 
thought,  that  the  Grange  might  be  said  to  provide 
the  sentiment,  the  Farm  Bureau  the  organizing  work¬ 
ers  and  the  League  provided  the  fighters.  It  is  only 
natural  that  men  and  women  should  group  them¬ 
selves  into  the  organization  which  best  represents 
their  nature  and  thought.  Sentiment,  organizing 
power  and  fighting !  We  need  them  all  in  the  battle 
for  common  rights  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  We  can¬ 
not  win  with  either  quality  alone,  or  with  any  com¬ 
bination  of  two  of  them.  We  must  have  them  all 
if  we  would  win.  The  sentiment  makes  the  mortar 
which  binds  individuals  together,  organizing  power 
groups  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  fighting  spirit 
gives  them  power! 

* 

ON  page  123S  a  reader  wants  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  a  big  colony  of  blacksnakes.  This  may 
be  a  case  where  prejudice  works  against  profit.  The 
blacksnake  is  a  harmless  creature,  and  it  would  puz¬ 
zle  anyone  to  find  a  sensible  reason  for  killing  it, 
except  the  inherited  hatred  against  all  snakes.  The 
blacksnake  destroys  mice  and  other  small  vermin ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  best  protector  against  mice  that  we 
can  find.  When  the  snow  finally  melted  last  Spring 
many  of  us  found  some  of  our  best  fruit  trees  ruined 
by  mice.  There  was  a  perfect  scourge  of  them  in 
many  places.  They  did  about  as  much  harm  as  the 
retreating  German  army  did  in  the  French  orchards. 
Yet  many  of  those  who  suffered  this  loss  would,  no 
doubt,  kill  a  blacksnake  at  sight  if  it  were  possible  to 
catch  him.  Now  why?  We  assume  that  all  our 
readers  have  a  clear  motive  for  doing  such  things. 
Personally  we  think  the  blacksnake  is  a  friend  of 
the  fruit  grower.  Why  should  we  fight  our  friends? 

* 

THE  papers  report  that  the  West  never  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  outfit  of  harvest  helpers  than  this  season. 
Something  like  100.000  men  came  in  from  outside 
the  wheat  territory  to  help.  Why?  The  Kansas 
farmers  held  a  convention  and  agreed  to  offer  70 
cents  an  hour  for  harvest  help.  This  made  a  price 
which  competed  with  other  industries  and  the  men 
came.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  pulled  many  needed 
workers  away  from  Eastern  farms.  Personally  we 
doubt  if  those  Western  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 
70  cents  a  hour  for  labor.  We  doubt  if  the  price 
of  grain  will  justify  it.  The  incident  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  whenever  farm  prices  reach  a  point  which 
will  justify  farmers  in  competing  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  labor  market,  they  can  obtain  the  labor. 

» 

THAT  “scientific  search  for  a  peach”  is  still  going 
on  in  New  Jersey.  They  have  found  the  peach. 
It  now  remains  to  propagate  it.  New  crosses  were 
made  this  season  and  the  old  ones  will  be  tested  this 
year.  It  was  found  among  other  things  that: 

All  seedling  peaches  bloomed  very  well  this  Spring, 
but  that  those  of  pure  Early  Crawford  blood  and  others 
of  the  Persian  group  have  failed  to  hold  the  bloom  and 
set  fruit,  while  in  adjoining  rows  where  such  varieties 
as  Elberta  and  Belle  have  been  crossed  with  these 
seedlings  in  general  show  a  very  fine  set.  The  Craw¬ 
ford  seedlings  were  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  weather 
conditions  as  the  others,  but  they  were  not  able  to  come 
through  with  a  crop  where  some  of  the  hardier  crops 

SI’C«'i'e<]ei! 


WE  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  ruling  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
garding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cider  or  apple 
juice  under  the  new  prohibition  law.  This  is  very 
important  to  apple  growers  in  the  disposition  of  cull 
apples.  What  most  people  desire  to  know  is  who 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  change  in  fermenta¬ 
tion  after  the  cider  is  first  sold.  A  may  sell  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  apple  juice  containing  practically  no  alcohol. 
B  may  buy  and  hold  it  until  through  natural  fer¬ 
mentation  the  cider  contains  three  or  more  per  cent, 
and  thus  becomes  legally  “intoxicating.”  Who  would 
be  held  responsible — A  or  B?  This  is  the  point  of 
most  interest  to  cider  makers.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  does  not  cover  it,  though  we  infer  that  if  the 
alcohol  develops  after  the  first  sale,  B  would  be 
held  responsible,  yet  A  would  be  obliged  to  prove  by 
analysis  that  what  he  sold  was  not  “intoxicating.” 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  22,  1020.  you  are 
informed  that  non-intoxicating  fruit  juices  may  be  man¬ 
ufactured  for  home  use  only  in  the  manner  provided 
by  Mimeograph  No.  84  of  .Tune  3,  1920.  but  any  such 
fruit  juices  manufactured  by  cidermakers  or  others  for 
removal  to  the  home  must  actually  contain  less  than 
ore-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  at  the 
time  of  removal  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the 
home  of  the  user.  Any  such  fruit  juices  containing  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  more  by  volume  are 
regarded  as  intoxicating  liquors,  and  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  only  by  a  person  holding  permit,  and  may  be 
sold  only  for  non-beverage  purposes  to  properly  qualified 
committee,  as  provided  by  Article  Y  of  Regulations 
No.  GO. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  cull  apples  to 
which  you  refer  may  be  converted  into  cider  containing 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume 
which  may  be  transported,  sold  and  used  for  non-bev- 
eiage  purposes  as  provided  by  Regulations  60  in  the 
case  of  intoxicating  liquors.  joiin  f.  kbamer. 

Treasury  Department.  Prohibition  Commissioner. 

* 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
prints  a  monthly  statement  of  raw  stocks  of 
hides  and  skins  on  hand.  Month  by  month  this  stock 
increases.  As  compared  with  last  year,  the  stock 
of  cattle  hides  is  30  per  cent  greater  now.  Many 
kinds  of  hides  have  more  than  doubled  in  quantity. 
The  price  paid  to  farmers  has  been  reduced,  but 
prices  for  shoes  and  all  leather  goods  are  sky-high. 
We  were  just  charged  $14.75  for  exactly  the  same 
quality  of  shoe  which  formerly  sold  for  $4.05.  There 
will  be  much  expensive  shoe  leather  worn  out  in 
political  parades  this  year.  Why  should  not  the 
various  candidates  tell  us  why  hides  accumulate 
and  shoes  mount  in  price? 

■* 

THE  first  exchange  of  courtesies  between  Candi¬ 
date  Cox  and  Candidate  Harding  is  brought 
about  by  agriculture.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  farmers  have  induced  both  party  manage¬ 
ments  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the  farm  vote. 
Mr.  Cox  starts  it.  by  saying  that  if  he  is  elected  he 
will  select  a  real  “dirt”  farmer  for  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  We  take  it  this  means  a  working 
farmer  and,  by  inference,  that  we  have  never  had 
such  a  man  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Harding  comes  back 
by  saying  that  James  Wilson,  who  organized  and 
built  up  the  present  Department,  was  a  real  “dirt” 
farmer,  and  .that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cox’s  party  got  a 
chance  they  got  rid  of  the  dirt  and  put  in  a  college 
professor,  following  him  with  a  newspaper  man! 
The  honors  seem  to  he  easy  on  that  little  debate.  It 
is  encouraging,  though,  to  have  them  discuss  agricul¬ 
ture. 


Brevities 


Here  is  a  good  t.no — Dogson  &  Ilogg,  dealers  in  barks 
and  roots. 


Every  State  should  have  a  “watch  dog”  of  the 
treasury — but  it’s  a  thankless  job. 


Not  long  ago  an  airship  flew  from  Miami,  Fla  .  to 
New  York  in'  13  .hours.  It.  carried  1,000  pounds  of 
grapefruit  as  an  advertisement  of  the  possibilities  of 
aerial  express. 

Arizona  reports  a  new  native  clover — Trifolium 
laeerum.  It  is  propagated  from  seed  and  from  under¬ 
ground  stems,  and  seems  to  grow  only  where  the  water 
table  is  close  to  the  surface.  It  ought  to  be  good  tor 
damp  pasture. 


There  will  be  a  novelty  at  the  Connecticut  Summer 
Farmers’  Week,  held  at  Storrs  P.  O..  August  3-6.  Lius 
will  be  a  “mock  auction.”  The  college  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  will  he  offered.  Each  winning  bidder  will  tell  viie 
company  why  he  offered  more  than  others. 

Wiiat  about  this  plan  of  transplanting  roots  of 
Alfalfa?  We  have  followed  it  for  some  years.  W 
roots  grow  and  make  plants  whiek  can  hardly  be  P"  1 ' 
or  killed  out.  In  these  days  of  high-priced  labor  tm 
plan  will  not  pay  except  on  a  small  scale. 


’he 


;  world’s  entire  production  of  gold  last  year 
it  $345,000,000,  or  about  $30,000,000  less i  than  the 
before.  This  country  produced  $58,285,196  "oit 
old,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  potato 

for  the  same  year.  It  may  seem  remarkable,  out 
nv  last  year  the  rye  crop  was  worth  twice  as  im  a 
tie  gold  production:  or  $119,041,000,  while  the  barley 
was  worth  four  times  as  much  as  the  gold.  -  • 
American  corn  crop,  it  was  worth  nearly  tun 
inch  si.-  t!  c  ged  ’. 
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Who  is  your  Candidate  for  Governor? 


Farmers’  interest  in  the  ballot  for  choice  for 
Governor  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  farm  initiative  in  the  state  affairs,  when 
they  get  a  chance  to  express  themselves,  that  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  votes  even  in  these  busy  har¬ 
vest  days  are  coming  in  by  every  mail.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enthusiasm  of  the  voters  go  beyond 
our  request.  First  and  second  choice  are  often 
given :  and  in  almost  every  case  the  whole  family 
expresses  a  choice,  which  is  not  always  for  the  same 
candidate.  Some  families  give  seven  votes.  The 
vote  in  the  referendum  for  a  State  meeting  is  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  it. 

We  print  the  ballots  once  more  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  those  who  have  not  yet  voted. 

THE  BALLOT 

0  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Tompkins 
0  Frank. M.  Bradley,  Niagara 
Q  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 

Israel  T.  Deyo.  Broome 
0  Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 
0  Elon  II.  Hooker.  Monroe 
0  Wesley  O.  Howard.  Rensselaer 
r-  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson 
0  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Onondaga 
0  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York 
0  John  Lord  O'Brian,  Erie 
0  William  Church  Osborne.  Putnam 
0  Eugene  H.  Porter.  Broome 
0  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany 
0  Alfred  E.  Smith.  New  York 
0  Silas  L.  Strivings.  Wyoming 
0  Tliaddeus  C.  Sweet.  Oswego 
0  William  Boyce  Thompson.  Westchester 
0  George  F.  Thompson.  Orleans 
0  Eugene  M.  Travis,  Kings 
0  George  F.  Warren.  Tompkins 

_ 

If  your  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on  this  line 

REFERENDUM 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a  State  meeting 
of  farmers  to  formulate  farm  needs  and  policies  and 
to  suggest  candidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
farmers? 

□  YES  0  NO 

For  convenience  in  clipping  the  ballot  is  repeated 
la  the  last  column  of  page  1254.  Mark  it  and  send 
i':  your  vote.  Do  not  forget  to  vote  the  referendum. 


To  Handle  Trespassing  Boarders 

Be  are  having  some  trouble  with  our  neighbor.  He 
a.s  tilled  his  house  and  most  of  his  buildings  with 
'Joiners,  the  scum  of  New  York.  They  go  where  they 
mease.  Beside  the  road  there  grow  wild  strawberries. 
11ns  year  they  are  large,  and  fruit  is  very  scarce  with 
us  The  man  who  owns  the  farm  says  I  have  no  more 
right  to  them  than  these  roomers  have.  They  do  not 
stoj>  with  these,  but  go  in  the  fields  and  pick  them,  and 
will  not  stop  for  my  telling  them  to  stay  out.  Yesterday 
vo-  took  the  gun  down  and  shot  it  off.  We  did  not  go 
"lit  of  our  fields.  Ho  said  lie  could  not  keep  them  on 
las  own  premises  when  I  ordered  him  to.  because  he  has 
a*  be  in  the  fields  to  work.  We  also  have  cherry  trees 
standing  along  the  fence  along  the  road.  I  would  }iko 
">  know  who  is  entitled  to  this  fruit.  Two  years'  ago, 
j  a  another  side  of  us.  we  cut  down  a  good  pear  tree  to 
ueo|.  peace.  This  was  standing  in  the  field  a  few  feet 
from  the  fence.  They  stole  the  pears  for  several  years. 
1  do  uot  want  to  cut  down  all  my  fruit  trees.  We  have 
a  ‘"Ug  road  front  on  one  side  of  the  road.  How  far  can 
''0go.'  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  entitled  to  this 

nit.  How  far  can  we  go?  We  do  not  even  know  the 
names  of  these  people  so  wo  could  get  a  warrant. 

New  York.  G.  F. 

All  trees  or  fruit  standing  or  lying  on  land  within 
fhe  bounds  of  any  highway  shall  he  for  the  use  of 
die  owner  or  occupant  of  the  land  adjoining  the 
ighway.  subject  always  to  the  fact  that  the  trees 
utay  be  required  for  use  on  the  roads  or  bridges  of 
die  town.  In  other  words,  the  owner  of  property 
adjoining  a  highway  gives  merely  the  use  of  the 
land  as  a  roadway  to  the  town  and  for  all  other 
purposes  than  as  a  road  or  to  help  build  and  uiain- 
I  iiu  the  road.  The  owner  still  controls  it,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  fruits  thereof. 


You  may.  therefore,  keep  all  people  from  picking 
fruit  or  berries  from  the  roadside  adjoining  your 
property.  Your  right  to  pick  them  is  paramount  to 
all  others.  In  regard  to  trespassers,  if  they  become 
too  bothersome  and  will  not  scare  when  a  gun  is 
discharged  near  them,  get  a  force  together  (say  three 
men  )  sufficient  to  capture  them  and  hold  them  until 
you  can  send  for  a  constable  (or  have  him  there) 
and  have  them  all  taken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a  few  "No  Trespass’’ 
signs  put  up  in  prominent  places,  and  then  notify  the 
owner  of  the  boarding  house  that  you  will  have  the 
trespassing  hoarders  arrested.  m.  d. 


Straight  Talk  About  Public  Matters 

An  old  friend,  now  in  the  West,  writes  us  a  breezy 
letter  about  public  matters  and  public  needs.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Commissioner  Charles  S.  Wilson  in  the  early 
days,  he  says: 

When  Charles  took  that  job  at  Albany  five  years  ago 
the  people  at  Geneva  said  :  ‘‘Charley  is  a  nice  fellow, 
hut  he  has  never  had  to  fight.  He  has  had  a  fine 
home.,  been  sent  to  school,  all  rough  edges  smoothed  off 
for  him  ;  he  has  been  teaching ;  wherever  he  has  gone  it 
has  been  ‘Prof.  Wilson  of  Cornell  will  now  give  a  talk.’ 
Everyone  has  agreed  with  him  ;  at  Albany  he  jvill  find 
scores  of  people  who  will  try  to  beat  him  at  everv  turn 
of  the  road.  Unless  he  learns  to  fight  and  tell  them 
where  they  get  off  he  will  have  a  hard  road  to  travel.” 

No  man  ever  went  into  public  office  with  finer 
character  or  higher  ideals  than  Charles  S.  Wilsou. 
He  comes  out  of  office  with  clean  hands  and  the 
same  desire  to  be  of  true  service;  but  the  politicians 
have  beaten  him.  We  only  wish  he  had  gone  down 
fighting,  covered  with  scars  and  hands  which  show 
blood  where  he  punched  the  common  enemy. 

A  man  may  have  high  ideals  and  carry  them  safely 
at  home  without  great  exertion.  When  he  gets  into 
politics  or  into  office  he  must  defend  his  ideals  as 
a  wildcat  would  defend  her  young.  If  he  will  not 
fight  for  them  they  will  be  taken  out  and  drowned. 
The  pacifist  without  any  punch  has  no  business  go¬ 
ing  up  against  the  wild  beasts  that  prowl  around 
Capitol  Hill.  It  is  the  shotgun  for  them  or  else  a 
nice  breakfast,  and  they  will  eat  it. 

I  said  last  Summer,  when  1  was  in  Ontario  County, 
that  Charley  ought  to  quit  'then,  while  the  going  was 
good.  He  might  go  into  the  Assembly  or  Senate  and 
learn  some  politics,  and  possibly  qualify  for  Congress¬ 
man  if  Millionaire  Norman  ,T.  Gould  would  give  up 
Screno  Payne’s  shoes.  If  Charley  would  learn  to  scrap, 
keep  his  honesty  and  make  a  study  of  the  job.  he  might 
be  a  genuine  farmer  Congressman. 

Right!  We  need  men  in  Congress  who  are  land- 
owners  and  know  what  farmers  need:  but  they  will 
be  useless  until  they  learn  how  to  fight  and  “go  to 
the  mat”  with  the  "undesirable  citizens”  who  roost, 
like  vultures,  around  every  place  where  laws  are 
made  and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  bought  and 
sold.  Most  men  say:  ‘•You  can’t  do  anything!  Wlmt 
can  one  honest  man  do  for  reform?”  Did  you  ever 
see  a  little  kingbird  drive  a  hawk  or  a  crow  to  shel¬ 
ter?  The  kingbird  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  hawk’s 
size,  but  he  is  a  fighter,  and  the  hawk  knows  it. 
Unless  a  Congressman  knows  how  to  fight  and  will 
fight,  he  is  no  better  than  an  errand  boy  to  farmers. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  food  being  massed  in  cities  and 
held  there  by  a  few  people.  I  am  in  favor  of  country 
elevators  and  country  cold  storages  being  owned  by  the 
1  roducers.  who  will  send  it  in  to  the  city  when  notified 
by  their  city  salesman.  I  think  every  bit  could  be 
cheeked  up  and  the  amount  of  visible  supply  known  to 
farm  organizations  from  season  to  season. 

Something  of  that  sort  must  follow  iu  the  future 
or  America  will  go  on  half  rations.  We  should  know 
under  such  a  system  just  how  much  food  there  is 
in  the  country.  Under  present  conditions  no  one 
can  tell.  The  country  producer  through  these  store¬ 
houses  would  have  to  be  fair  with  prices  and  would 
be.  since  it  would  be  to  bis  interest  to  be  so.  The 
present  profiteers  are  not  even  human  beings  in  their 
efforts  to  rob  the  public. 

I  think  all  the  canneries  might  be  owned  by  the 
growers,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  their  product  could 
net  be  sold  just  as  well  as  it  is  now,  if  the  growers  will 
learn  how  to  do  so.  I  don’t  see  why  young  fellows 
cannot  stay  in  a  village  and  become  managers  of  such 
business  as  well  as  going  to  New  York  and  doing  the 
same  thing.  If  a  young  man  will  go  to  college,  study 
economic  business,  spend  his  Summers  working  for  the 
present  companies,  and  then  qualify  for  the  manager 
for  a  growers’  company,  he  is  going  to  get  just  as  much 
money  for  it. 

Who  can  or  will  deny  it?  There  is  no  economy 
in  our  present  system.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
sending  all  wealth  ami  most  of  the  population  into 
the  big  cities — the  very  place  where  it  does  least 
good  to  the  nation  and  works  out  most  harm.  One 
of  the  biggest  tilings  we  have  before  us  now  is  to 
show  our  bright  young  men  that  in  the  future  the 


town  and  small-sized  city  are  to  offer  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  the  big.  overgrown  city.  We  have  got 
to  make  that  opportunity,  if  we  are  to  make  America 
“safe  for  Americans.” 

I  look  for  the  produce  and  meat  companies  to  attempt 
to  control  the  canning  and  packing  machinery  in  order 
to  shut  off  growers’  associations  from  getting  it.  I 
would  advise  any  organization  like  the  Grange  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse  to  look  up  the  matter  of  getting  stock 
in  some  of  these  very  vital  canning  machine  companies 
to  shut  off  this  freezing-out  process  which  can  occur. 
1  he  California  people  seem  to  have  devised  their  own 
machinery  and  own  it.  also  the  citrus  and  nut  people. 
I-  rom  what  I  can  deduct  it  may  happen  that  the  or¬ 
ganized  people  of  this  country  will  make  up  three  rings 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  organized  labor,  and  the 
farmers ;  the  first,  of  course,  being  the  best  organized 
and  -the  farmers  held  back  by  the  individualitv  of  farm 
conditions. 

Our  friend  certainly  gives  us  things  to  think 
about— and  we  have  all  got  to  consider  them  before 
long.  The  next  great  social  and  business  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  country  is  to  be  along  the  lines  of  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling.  For  several  years 
now  farmers  have  been  studying  and  working  slowly 
along  the  road.  As  is  always  the  case  with  such 
movements,  the  moment  they  get  past  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  find  solid  ground  to  stand  on.  they 
take  up  speed  and  go  ahead  faster  and  faster.  The 
thing  is  now  coming,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
head  it  off.  That  is  one  great  reason  why  we  must 
have  at  Albany  during  the  next  two  years  a  man 
who  understands  farm  problems,  who  will  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  farm  demands,  and  who  will  not  stop  to  play 
politics  when  he  ought  to  be  working  for  the  people. 

* 

Saving  $35,000,000  for  Farmers 

The  greatest  co-operative  movement  in  America  is 
now  under  way  in  the  Middle  West,  where  Farm  Bureau 
organizations  are  organizing  a  combination  for  market¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  grain.  A  saving  will  be  made  for 
producer  and  consumer,  though  some  of  the  profiteering 
speculators  will  be  left  outside  the  arrangement. 

The  farmers  discovered  that  it  costs  them  $35,000,000 
a  year  in  commissions  to  market  their  grain  through  the 
various  boards  of  trade,  and  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  $100,000,000  which  the  grain  speculators  rake  in 
each  year  because  they  have  the  advantage  over  the 
farmer. 

The  plan  involves  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
grain  elevators  in  each  community,  financed  strongly 
enough  to  handle  the  business  of  the  community.  It  is 
planned  to  put  the  elevator  in  a  position  to  carry  its 
proportion  of  grain  from  the  period  of  marketing  to  the 
period  of  consumption,  thus  eliminating  the  need  of 
speculative  capital. 

Grain  would  be  shipped  by  the  shortest  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  route  from  the  point  of  production,  excluding 
all  except  essential  handling.  Equipment  for  drying 
grain  would  be  installed  in  each  of  the  new  elevators, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  loss  of  grain  by  spoiling.  This 
would  also  eliminate  the  hauling  of  moisture  iu  grain 
shipments.  The  plants  would  be  large  enough  to  carry 
their  proportion  of  grain  from  the  favorable  year,  when 
excess  production  occurs,  to  the  less  favorable  seasons, 
when  the  supply  must  be  obtained  from  the  carry  over. 

A  central  clearing  house  is  to  be  established  to 
function  as  a  brokerage  to  insure  the  most  direct  con- 
nectiou  possible  between  producer  and  consumer,  u  hen 
enough  of  these  farmers’  elevators  have  been  established 
to  warrant  it.  They  intend  also  to  own  terminals,  coal 
mines,  sawmills  and  other  business  essential  to  promote 
the  maximum  efficiency. 

Thus  an  army  of  middlemen  supplying  the  farmers  at 
present  and  demanding  a  rake-off  in  the  form  of  profits 
would  be  eliminated,  and  one  manager  in  each  com¬ 
munity  would  transact  the  same  business  for  the  farmers 
as  a  dozen  men  at  present,  with  a  dozen  profits.  The 
clearing-house  would  replace  the  board  of  trade  as  a 
grain  marketing  agency,  all  Middle  Western  grain  being 
sold  through  one  co-operative  marketing  agency. 

This  entire  plan  is  after  that  employed  by  the 
world’s  greatest  farmers’  co-operative  agency,  the  Union 
Grain  Growers,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  and  a  committee  of 
Middle  Western  grain  farmers  have  visited  Canada 
recently  and  learned  how  Canadian  farmers  successfully 
deliver  the  grain  from  their  field  to  the  consumer,  saving 
themselves  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

As  the  present  marketing  conditions  exist  iu  our  grain 
States,  the  farmer  is  forced  to  sell  into  the  hands  of 
speculative  capital  which,  when  it  once  gets  possession 
of  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  advances  the  price  beyond  all 
reason  to  the  consumer.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  feels  that  when  a  reasonable  price,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  cost  of  production,  hazard,  frequency 
of  turnover  and  a  reasonable  profit,  is  obtained,  then 
a  farther  advance  is  harmful  because  of  ihe  injustice  to 
the  city  consumer  and  the  excessive  cost  to  the  farmer 
consumer. 

The  money  spent  for  commissions  in  marketing  on 
board  of  trade  would  in  a  few  years  build  all  the  ter¬ 
minals  ami  other  equipment  needed  by  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation.  E.  w.  G. 
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WITH  THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 

*TH  E 

JlodeHicfiJjexuu 


DISC 

HARROW 

Built  in  ssv*n  foot  size. 
Other  sizes  for  special 
conditions.  Complete  line 
of  specialized  tractor  spike 
tooth,  spring  tooth  and 
orchard  harrows. 


WITH  THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 

THE 

AMSCO 

TRACTOR 

DRILL 

WADE  BY  AMERICAN 
SEEDING  MACHINE  CO, 

Furnished  in  plain  grain 
or  combined  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  styles,  and  with 
wood  or  atccl  wheels. 


WITH  THE 
FORDSON 


THE 


OLIVER 

PLOW 


An  Oliver  Orchard  Plow 
is  also  made  especially  to 
work  with  the  Fordson. 


Wk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Power  Farming 

Brings  the  Greatest  Profit 

The  farmers  of  America  are  appre¬ 
ciating  more  fully  each  day  the  in¬ 
creased  profits  that  come  from 
power  farming.  The  army  of  Ford¬ 
son  owners  now  numbers  100,000 
and  is  continually  growing  in  size. 

Fordson  farming  is  profitable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  practical  —  because  the 
implements  are  designed  for  the 
work  which  they  must  do.  Whether 
it  is  plowing  with  an  Oliver  mould- 
board  or  disc  plow,  discing  the  stub¬ 
ble  and  the  plowed  field  with  the 
Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Disc 
Harrow,  or  seeding  with  the  Amsco 
Drill — these  specially  built  tools  serve 
best  the  needs  of  Fordson  farmers. 

Throughout  the  country  more  than  8,000  Ford¬ 
son  dealers  can  supply  you  with  these  special¬ 
ized  farm  implements.  The  service 
which  they  offer  you  is  secondary  in 
value  only  to  the  implements  them¬ 
selves,  for  it  is  your  assurance  of  the 
continuous  successful  operation  of 
your  power  farming  equipment. 
There  can  be  no  costly  delays  in  your 
farming  program  with  such  a  nation¬ 
wide  service  at  your  call. 


's— 


See  the  Fordson  Dealer  in  your  town* 


Distributors  Fordson  Implements 

Thos.  J.  North  way,  Rochester,  N.  Y# 
Gash  Stull  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Backus  Motor  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md* 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sometime,  Somewhere 

Unanswered  yet.  the  prayer  your  lips 
have  pleaded 

In  agony  of  heart  these  many  years? 

Does  faith  begin  to  fail,  is  hope  declining. 

And  think  you  all  in  vain  those  falling 
tears? 

Say  not  the  Father  has  not  heard  your 
prayer. 

You  shall  have  your  desire  sometime, 
somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  Though  when  you  first 
presented 

This  one  petition  at  the  Father’s  throne, 

It  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time 
of  asking, 

So  anxious  was  your  heart  to  have  it 
done ; 

If  years  have  passed  since  then,  do  not 
despair, 

For  God  will  answer  you  sometime,  some¬ 
where. 

Unanswered  jet?  But  you  are  not  un¬ 
heeded  ; 

The  promises  of  God  forever  stand  ; 

To  Him  our  days  and  years  alike  are 
equal. 

“Have  faith  in  God  !”  It  is  your  Lord’s 
command. 

Hold  on  to  Jacob’s  angel,  and  your  prayer 

Shall  bring  a  blessing  down,  sometime, 
somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  Nay,  do  not  say  un¬ 
answered  ; 

Perhaps  your  part  is  not  yet  wholly 
don#. 

The  work  began  when  first  your  prayer 
was  uttered, 

And  God  shall  finish  what  He  has  be- 
-gun. 

Keep  incense  burning  at  the  shrine  of 
prayer. 

And  glory  shall  descend,  sometime,  some¬ 
where. 

Unanswered  yet?  Faith  cannot  be  un¬ 
answered  ; 

Her  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  Rock. 

Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  un¬ 
daunted. 

Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thunder 
shock. 

She  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her 
prayer. 

And  cries.  “It  shall  be  done,  sometime, 
somewhere.” 

— OPHELIA  G.  BROWXIXG. 


Prunes  may  be  cooked  in  the  oven 
without  any  sugar  at  all..  Wash  them, 
soak  for  a  time,  and  then  put  in  a  covered 
casserole  with  the  usual  amount  of  water, 
and  cook  in  a  slow  oven  for  several  hours. 
The  result  is  a  rich  syrup  and  tender, 
high-flavored  fruit,  without  the  addition 
of  any  sweetening. 

* 

lx  reading  what  the  Government  in¬ 
vestigators  have  to  say  about  the  waste 
of  woman  power  on  the  farm,  we  realize 
more  than  ever  that  farm  efficiency  de¬ 
pends  absolutely  upon  the  labor  of  the 
home-keeping  woman.  When  a  man 
writes  us  that  he  is  working  from  5  A.  M. 
to  7  P.  M..  we  know  that  his  energy  is 
kept  going  by  some  woman,  who  probably 
works  quite  as  many  hours  as  he  does.  If 
the  woman  has  to  carry  water  in  and  out, 
to  bend  over  an  old-time  washboard,  set 
in  cumbrous  tubs,  that  she  must  carry 
up  and  down  cellar  stairs,  to  do  without 
ice  in  hot  weather,  to  hunt  firewood  and 
to  do  men’s  chores  outside,  she  is  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  the  overworked 
man.  It  is  not  surprising  that  farm  girls 
leave  the  farm  in  the  face  of  such  disad¬ 
vantages.  or  that  domestic  help  declines 
farm  positions.  It  is  largely  the  patience, 
unselfishness  and  willing  self-sacrifice  of 
the  woman  that  has  continued  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Women  have  felt  that  improved 
farm  machinery  was  a  necessity,  and  it  is 
time  that  men  were  taught  to  recognize 
improved  kitchen  machinery  as  a  neces¬ 
sity.  too. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  writes  us  that  she 
has  about  twenty  dollars  to  spend  that 
she  did  not  expect,  and  she  wants  to  use 
it  in  things  to  make  her  work  lighter. 
She  has  a  pump  in  the  kitchen,  but  no 
other  improvements,  except  a  sink  drain. 
Twenty  dollars  will  not  go  very  far-,  at 
present  prices.  What  would  you  buy 
first,  under  such  conditions?  Our  first 
choice  would  be  a  bread  mixer  and  a  hand 
vacuum  cleaner.  A  fireless  cooker  could 
not  be  purchased  with  this  amount,  but 
it  is  quite  practical  to  make  one,  and  use 
any  money  available  to  purchase  alumi¬ 
num  cooking  vessels  for  use  in  it.  Then 
one  might  spend  the  money  on  a  pressure 
canner,  or  divide  it  among  wished-for 
cooking  and  cleaning  utensils.  What  do 


you  think?  now  would  you  spend  that 
twenty  dollars? 

* 

Relaxation 

How  much  more  convenient  it  is  for 
housekeepers  to  snatch  time  for  a  little 
nap  during  the  day  than  for  people  in 
other  forms  of  occupation,  and  yet  how 
few  farmers’  wives  take  advantage  of  it  1 
They  feel  that  they  are  stealing  that  much 
time,  and  would  be  ashamed  to  be  caught 
in  the  act.  But  is  that  the  proper  way 
to  look  at  it? 

Days  when  my  work  is  most  strenuous 
I  always  plan  to  take  my  “forty  winks',” 
and  make  a  business  of  it.  I  think.  “Now 
I  have  got  tired  and  I  can’t  be  efficient 
in  my  work  until  I  rest,  so  my  next  job 
is  to  relax.”  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  are  “easy  to  do  when  you  know  how,” 
but  I  would  advise  every  tired,  nervous, 
“unstrung”  person  to  try  to  cultivate  the 
habit,  instead  of  trying  patent  medicines. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


.977!  0839.  Slip-on  Dress 

9952.  Girl’s  Blouse,  or  Apron,  34  or  36, 
S  to  14  years.  38  or  40,  42  or  44 

9778.  Girl’s  Side  bust.  The  medium 
Plaited  Skirt,  8  to  size  will  require  3^i 
14  years.  yds.  of  material  36 

The  medium  size  or  44  ins.  wide.  20 
blouse  will  require  cents. 

SV-i  yds.  of  material 


9910.  Child’s  Dress,  Women,  16  and  18 
2,  4  and  6  years,  years.  The  16-year 
The  4-year  size  will  size  will  require  2:i, 
require  2Js  yds.  of  yds.  of  material  80. 
material  36  ius.  40  or  44  Ins.  wide, 
wide.  2  yds.  44.  1%  20  cents, 

yds.  54.  20  cents. 


which  are  worse  than  nothing.  I  can 
take  a  good  rest  and  use  only  10  minutes 
of  my  time. 

See  that  your  clothing  is  loose  and  com¬ 
fortable  (including  j’our  hair),  then  lie 
down  flat  on  your  back  with  a  feeling 
that  the  bed  will  hold  you  with  none  of 
your  help.  Keep  your  mind  on  matter 
just  long  enough  to  think  whether  every 
muscle  and  cord  in  your  body  is  perfectly 
limp  and  your  face  not  drawn  up  in  an 
anxious  pucker :  then  forget  everything. 
If  you  must  think  at  all,  it  should  be  of 
something  pleasant  entirely  separate 
from  your  duties.  Every  time  you  try 
this  it  will  become  easier,  aud  perhaps 
you  will  discover  that  you  have  been  wast¬ 
ing  energy  about  your  work,  keeping 
muscles  tense  that  were  not  necessarily 
in  use. 

Most  of  us  have  enough  to  interrupt  us 
so  there  is  little  danger  of  our  oversleep¬ 
ing,  but  if  you  are  afraid  you  will  forget 
to  wake  up,  just  think :  “I’ll  be  sure  to 
get  up  when  the  clock  strikes.”  and  you’ll 
be  pretty  apt  to  hear  it.  If  it  fails  to 
waken  you.  no  doubt  the  sleep  will  do 
more  good  than  the  work  you  would  have 
accomplished  in  the  meantime. 

I  sincerely  believe  in  naps  for  children, 
and  think  they  should  be  trained  to  take 
a  nap  regularly,  every  day  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  go  to  school,  and  even  after  that 
in  vacation.  mbs.  olova  hustle, 


The  Day’s  Catch  to  Fry! 

Home  and  Hungry!  That’s  the  time  you 
den  t  want  to  wwtt  while  a  cooking  fire  is 
started.  You  want  the  frying  pan  sizzling 
or  a  piping  hot  oven. 


The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is 
always  ready  for  cooking.  It  drives  an  in¬ 
tense  heat  directly  against  the  cooking 
utensil  the  minute  the  turner  is  lit 

The  long,  blue  chimney  furnishes  enough 
draft  to  burn  up  every  single  drop  of  oil. 
This  means  fuel  economy  Then,  too,  the 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  eliminates 
the  waste  of  fuel  necessitated  by  keeping  a 
fire  burning  when  you  are  not  cooking. 

3,000,000  in  daily  use — that  is  the  best 
recommendation  for  the  New  Perfection, 
It  comes  in  one  to  four  burner  sizes. 

For  your  further  convenience,  the  New 
Perfection  Water  Heater.  Hot  running 
water  at  low  cost.  Ask  your  dealer 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  HEATER 

For  best  results  use 

Socony  Kerosene 


SDCONYj 

[posSy 
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ftem  Pirfedihsi 
fit*  Water 
Venter: 


REFRIGERATOR 


CUTS  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING.  Needs 
no  ice,  chemicals  or  electricity.1*  Keeps  all 

food  fresh,  pure,  sweet.'*  Stop  climbing  cel¬ 
lar  steps..  The  "POLAR"  fits  any  place. 
An  arm’s  reach  from  your  kitchen  table. 
The  “POLAR"  method  of  iceless  refrigera¬ 
tion  as  used  in  France  now  yours  at  very  little 

W rite  for  Price 
TODAY 

Get  all  (acts.  Special 
offer  to  those  willing  to 
show  the  ‘‘POLAR’  in 
their  own  homes.  Get 
your  own  refrigerator  at 
agent’s  price.  Be  first  to 
write  from  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  , 

POLAR  ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
327  Main  St. 
WASHINGTON.  IOWA 


Save  Your  Money 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
B.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
tee  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 


No.  22536 


QU1CKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  For  Big  Catalog  R 


I 
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Why  not  save  money? 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 


ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

5 1  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Store*  Everywhere. 


Aluminum 

Cosher 


Don’t  stand  over  a  hot  stove — 
National  Pressure  Cooker  cooks 
•whole  meal  on  one  burner,  at 
low  flame.  No  watching — foods 
won’t  scorch  or  burn.  Cooks  baked 
beam  in  30  minute).  Aik  ui  why. 


Beat  High  Cost  of  Living 

Turn  waste  to  profit.  Can  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  cold  pack  way  in  National 
Steel  Canner.  Safest  method  of  canning. 
More  effective  sterilization.  Write  for 
book  on  cooker  and  canner. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iren  Works 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  shpply  it. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  w-ill  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  liack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  M«». 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Refooting  Stockings 

The  pattern  shown  has  "been  in  use  for 
niore  than  thirty  years.  Fold  the  stock¬ 
ing  even,  through  the  center  of  heel  to 
center  of  the  front  of  the  leg.  Then  cut 
just  above  the  heel,  bringing  to  a  point 
on  the  toe  of  the  stocking  in  a  true  slant, 
having  it  the  same  length  that  the  top  of 
the  stocking  foot  is.  The  foot  part  is  to 
be  sewed  up,  toe  and  heel,  then  sewed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stocking.  You  no¬ 
tice  the  heel  is  high,  and  it  cannot  be 
worn  with  a  low  shoe  without  showing 
the  refooted  part,  unless  you  cut  the  foot 
part  almost  straight  across  to  the  curve 
that  makes  the  The.  Then  sew  on  as  di¬ 
rected  above. 

No.  2  is  better  to  wear  with  shoes,  but 
the  seams  are  more  apt  to  hurt  the  foot. 
Fold  the  stocking  leg  as  for  No.  1.  Cut 
off  the  wont  part  of  the  heel  and  toe; 
then  on  the  bottom  of  the  leg  where  the 


1/ ctktills  of  Rcfooting  #S lockings 

heel  was.  cut  up  into  the  leg  1*4  inches. 
This  is  for  the  heel.  Let  this  strip  be 
about  the  same  width,  not  quite  as  wide 
as  it  is  long.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  114 
put,  cut  straight  toward  the  toe.  rounding 
the  end  of  the  stocking  toe  to  fit  the  toe 
of  the  foot  part.  Sew  the  lower  part  of 
heel  together,  then  sew  the  foot  part  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stocking,  lastly  sew¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  foot  part  to  the  heel. 

JENNY  LIND. 


Made-over  Stockings 

The  straight  socks  for  soldiers  gave  me 
an  idea  for  fixing  children’s  cut-over 
stockings.  I  take  a  larger-sized  stocking, 
belonging  to  an  older  child,  cut  off  the 
worn  foot  at  the  heel,  curve  it  like  the 
toe  of  a  stocking  and  sew  up  on  the 
wrong  side.  This  finished  the  stocking. 
When  the  legs  are  too  short  I  cut  off  the 
old  foot  straight  across,  sew  on  a  straight 
piece  of  another  stocking  leg,  curve  and 
sew  the  to*.  I  never  had  time  to  make 
the  regular  cut-over  stocking,  but  can  fix- 
several  pairs  of  these  in  a  short  time. 
They  are  somewhat  bulky  around  the  in¬ 
step,  but  for  boys’  coarse  or  loose  shoes 


they  are  comfortable.  Sometimes,  in 
using  a  large-«ized  stocking,  I  take  a 
seam  in  the  leg  to-  make  it  a  better  fit. 

.  M.  R.  p. 


Canning  Without  Sugar 

We  read  so  much  these  days  about 
housewives  wanting  to  know  more  about 
canning  without  sugar  until  the  Extreme- 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  never  heard  of 
canning  witodut  sugar  until  the  extreme¬ 
ly  high  price  of  sugar  has  made  it  next 
to  impossible  for  people  of  moderate 
means  to  afford  sufficient  sugar  for  can¬ 
ning  the  full  supply  of  fruits  in  syrup, 
as  they  have  been  doing  heretofore. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  girl  at  home  we 
have  been  canning  almost  all  fruits  and 
berries  without  the  use  of  any  sugar 
whatever.  Products  were  prepared  as 
usual,  sterilized  the  required  length  of 
time,  packed  in  jars  and  sealed.  When 
desired  for  use.  the  jar  was  opened,  fruit 
emptied  into  a  dish  and  sugar  added.  If 
this  is  done  an  hour  before  the  fruit  is  to 
be  served,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  sugar 
to  melt  and  penetrate  the  fruit,  the  sweet¬ 
ening  will  be  more  complete.  If  one  de¬ 
sired  a  syrup  could  be  prepared,  the  fruit 
placed  in  it  and  all  brought  to  a  sim¬ 
mering  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool  before 
serving.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  for 
making  pies,  cobblers,  or  rolls,  put  the 
sugar  in  when  preparing  the  pie. 

Careful  measurement  of  sugar  is  a  help 
these  days,  when  sugar  comes  at  25  to  80 
cents  a  pound.  When  we  got  20  lbs.  in¬ 
stead  of  four  for  one  dollar,  we  used  it 
liberally,  and  never  thought  of  measur¬ 
ing  sugar  for  pies,  or  for  use  on  fruit  des¬ 
serts,  but  we  do  now.  One  teacup  of 
sugar  sweetens  a  half-gallon  jar  of  black¬ 
berries  well.  Two-thirds  that  amount  is 
plenty  for  the  same  amount  of  canned 
peaches  or  huckleberries,  and  half  a  cup 
is  enough  for  apples,  unless  they  are  very 
tart.  For  measuring  we  use  an  ordinary 
coffee  cup,  which  holds  about  one-half 
pint.  For  making  the  old-fashioned  cob¬ 
bler  pies,  which  we  often  make,  we  prefer 
using  one-half  the  sugar  in  the  pie  and 
the  other  half  is  used  in  makii  g  a  rich 
cream  sauce  to  be  served  with  the  pie. 

All  fruit  juices  to  be  used  for  jelly- 
making  are  canned  during  the  Summer, 
and  the  jelly  is  made  as  needed,  a  few 
glasses  at  the  time,  and  is  always  fresh 
and  nice.  lily  reed  york. 


Dill  Pickles 

Will  vou  give  me  a  recipe  for  good 
dill  pickles?  "  MRS.  C.  M. 

The  following  is  a  standard  method 
of  making  dill  pickles:  Make  a  brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg.  then  dilute 
it  with  half  as  much  water.  Wash  the 
cucumbers  in  cold  water,  then  put  in  a 
stone  jar  first  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  then 
a  layer  of  grape  leaves  and  a  layer  of 


dill,  continuing  in  this  way  until  the  jar 
is  full.  Pour  the  brine  over  all.  and 
cover  first  with  a  cloth,  then  with  a  plate, 
putting  a  weight  on  top  of  the  plate. 
The  cover  must  be  taken  off  and  washed 
occasionally,  as  with  sauerkraut. 

Another  recipe  is  as  follows :  Pack 
the  pickles  in  two  quart  glass  jars  with 
layers  of  dill,  grape  leaves,  sour  cherry 
leaves  and  bits  of  sweet  peppers  and 
horseradish  between.  Make  a  brine  of 
three  quarts  water,  one  quart  vinegar, 
one  cup  salt ;  boil :  fill  jars  to  overflowing 
and  seal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no 
vinegar  is  used  with  the  first,  which  is  a 
standard  recipe,  acid  being  produced  by 
a  fermentation  like  that  of  sauerkraut. 


Dumplings  and  Others 

We  have  discussed  apple  dumplings, 
and  it  may  not  be  ami6S  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  which  everyone  to  whom  I  have 
given  it  thinks  is  better  than  the  usual 
dumplings  one  meets : 

First  make  the  following  6auce ;  One 
nip  sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one 
tablespoon  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  and  add  one  cup  hot  water,  stir  well 
and  cook  three  minutes.  Set  aside  till 
dumplings  are  ready  for  the  oven.  For 
the  dumplings,  take  two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tablespoon 
lard  (or  two  tablespoons  lard  and  no  but¬ 
ter),  moisten  with  seven-eigLths  cup  of 
sweet  milk.  Roll  out  about  one-lialf  inch 
thick.  Spread  over  it  six  apples  which 
have  been  stewed  a  little,  sprinkle  with 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  a  little  sugar 
if  apples  are  tart.  Roll  the  paste,  etc.,  up 
and  cut  into  twelve  slices.  Lay  these  cut 
side  down  in  a  single  layer  in  a  well- 
greased  baking  pan  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them.  Put  immediately  into  oven  and 
bake  about  half  an  hour.  If  any  are  left 
over  it  is  no  hardship  to  eat  them  cold. 

White  and  Yellow  Pudding. — One  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a 
little  water;  add  pinch  salt  and  one-fourth 
cup  sugar.  Pour  over  this  one  pint  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly.  Stir  in  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  very  stiffly.  Boil  one 
minute,  pour  into  wetted  pan.  Make 
custard  of  one  cup  milk  and  two  teaspoons 
cornstarch.  When  this  is  cooked  until 
slightly  thick,  cool  a  little  and  add  one- 
third  cup  sugar,  small  pinch  salt  and  two 
egg  yolks  beaten.  Cook  a  minute  more, 
cool  and  flavor  with  lemon  extract.  Serve 
when  very  cold  on  individual  dishes,  the 
white  in  the  middle  and  the  custard  round 
it.  This  is  both  pretty  and  palatable. 

Fruit  and  Cornstarch. — Two  table¬ 
spoons  cornstarch  moistened  with  a  little 
cold  water ;  add  nearly  one  pint  boiling 
water,  one-half  cup  sugar,  juice  of  one 
lemon,  butter  size  of  a  walnut.  Cook  till 
clear.  Cut  up  two  bananas  and  add  to 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  one  orange  and  one- 
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half  cup  nut  meats  (the  last  may  be  omit¬ 
ted).  Put  into  a  wetted  bowl  or  mold 
one-third  of  the  cornstarch,  then  a  layer 
of  the  fruit,  and  alternate  the  layers,  hav¬ 
ing  cornstarch  on  top.  Turn  out  when 
cold. 

Egglese  Jelly  Roll. — One-half  cup  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  shortening,  creamed  to¬ 
gether  ;  add  one-half  cup  milk  or  rather 
more,  one  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar,  pinch  salt.  Bake 
quickly  in  thin  sheet.  On  taking  it  from 
the  oven,  turn  it  on  to  wet  cloth,  cut  off 
edges  of  the  cake,  spread  quickly  with 
jelly  and  roll.  Act  quickly  after  taking 
cake  from  oven,  and  be  sure  to  have  cloth 
really  wet,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cake’s 
cracking  when  rolled.  A.  E.  F. 


Tomato  Soup  Without  Milk 

We  need  a  good  recipe  for  tomato  soup 
without  milk,  as  we  have  an  abundance  of 
canned  tomatoes,  seasoned  with  salt  only. 

AUNT  S.  S. 

Excellent  tomato  soup  without  milk  is 
made  with  any  meat  stock.  Prepare  the 
stock  with  any  bones  or  remnants  of 
meat,  preferably  the  day  before,  so  that  it 
may  cool  enough  to  remove  the  fat.  Most 
recipes  call  for  beef  stock,  but  mutton, 
lamb  or  veal  are  equally  good.  One  excel¬ 
lent  recipe  calls  for  one  quart  of  beef 
stock  and  a  can  of  tomatoes,  to  which  add 
one  sliced  onion.  Let  it  simmer  for  about 
an  hour ;  then  strain  through  a  colander 
and  return  to  the  saucepan,  seasoning 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  sugar  enough  to 
prevent  an  acid  taste.  Stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a  little 
Worcestershire  sauce  or  kitchen  bouquet, 
and  half  a  cupful  of  boiled  rice  ;  simmer 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  serve.  One 
may  vary  the  flavor  by  cooking  carrot, 
celery  and  onion  in  the  stock,  and  adding 
a  little  chopped  parsley  just  before  serv¬ 
ing,  omitting  the  sauce.  Pour  over  little 
squares  of  toast  in  the  tureen.  If  you 
have  some  left-over  baked  beaus,  they  may 
be  added  with  the  tomatoes,  straining  as 
before ;  they  make  a  pleasant  variation  in 
flavor.  The  thickening  of  butter  and  flour 
gives  smoothness  and  prevents  the  soup 
from  appearing  watery. 


Homemade  Crackers 

Into  two  cups  flour  rub  two  tablespoons 
each  lard  and  butter  or  butter  substi¬ 
tute.  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Wet  as  you 
would  pie  crust,  a  drop  at  a  tim1*,  with 
ice  water,  or  ice-cold  milk.  Roll  to  pie¬ 
crust  thinness,  cut  in  fancy  shapes,  prick 
a  pretty  edge  with  a  fork  and  bake  in 
an  oven  quick  enough  to  make  them  crisp. 
If  cream  is  used  instead  of  milk,  the  laid 
may  be  omitted.  Equal  par:s  white  and 
coarse  flour  may  be  taken.  Sweet,  new 
buttermilk  may  be  used  for  milk.  L.  T. 


Peel  Peaches ,  Pears  and  Plums 
In  One-fifth  the  Time 

"PEEL  your  peaches,  pears  and  plums  for  pre- 

It  saves  four- 


A  serving  with  Babbitt's  Lye 
fifths  of  the  time  and  labor  that  is  usually  spent 
in  paring.  The  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection 
has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not  injure  the 
quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit 

This  is  the  method  used  by  the  big  California  fruit  can- 
ners.  The  hot  lye  solution  peels  off  the  skin  without  injury 
to  the  fruit.  It  also  prevents  waste  of  the  best  flavored  part 
of  the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Save  the  directions  printed  be 
low.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Lye  of 
your  dealer  and  preserve  this  sea 
son  the  easy  Babbitt  way. 


and  its  Done 


4‘IGHT  13,25  02 

~  %  Solution  in  A 


WIRE  CONCENTRATED 


NTENTS: 


INERT  I*8"™  •  jf 

Sodium  CMo'id. 

Sodium  Sulphate. 


|'iiiitiiiiiiiinn„||„,„„, . . . miiHHiiiioiiiiiiitiiuiiiuiiuuMiiMMiiiiuiimiiiiumiiuutumiuitMimiii, 


!  DIRECTIONS 

|  1  o  9  gallons  of  water  add  half  a  can  of  GIANT  Highest 

|  Test  LYE  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum.  For  small  quan- 
I  tities  of  fruit  use  one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons 
|  GIANT  and  a  pinch  of  alum.  Place  fruit  in  a  wire 
|  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  the  boiling  solution 
I  for  one  minute.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and 
I  all  the  skin  will  come  off. 


BABBITT ,  Inc.,  1 5  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


Send  for  booklet  describing 
manjl  other  household  uses 
for  BABBITT^S  Bure  Con • 

ccntrcted  LYE. 
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Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  ‘‘Bayer"  means  genuine ; 
3ay  ‘  ‘  Bayer’  ’  —  I  nsist ! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin* 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 1 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia,  ( 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin  i 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


TRADE 


rnrfftTHMf*' 


MARK 


BLACK  FLAG 


Three  Sizes 

15*. 

404 

754 

Except  west 
of  Hockies 


Kills  Flies 

Kill  flie*  and  prevent  disease.  Put  one 
teaspoonful  of  Black  Fla?  in  sheet  of 
folded  letter  paper;  blow  it  (  with  breath) 
into  air  of  rooms.  Will  kill  almost  every 
fly  in  ten  minutes.  Kills  insect*  by  in¬ 
halation.  Bugs  don’t  eat  it— they  breathe 
it,  and  die.  Destroy*  ants,  flies,  fleas, 
bedbugs,  roaches,  mosquitoes,  some 
moths;  lice  on  animals,  bird*  or  plants. 
Harmless  to  people  and  animals.  Look 

for  BLACK  FLAG  trademark  and 
red-and-yellow  wrapper.  Drug,  depart¬ 
ment,  grocery  and  hardware  stores,  or 
direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
U ,S.  Gov't  (BuTletin771,Agri.  Dept.) 
shows  glass  containers  beefy  insect 
fyowder  "freshest .  j Bug  Slack  Flag  in 
Sealed  Glass  Bottles  instead  of 
*  insect  powder  in  pa  f>er  Dags  or  boxes. 

BLACK  FLAG,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$420  Extra  Profit 


rW.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  in  an 
actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of 
others  from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c 
a  gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed — ■ 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer.  The  pricesof  Milkoline 
are  as  follows:  2  gal.  92.50,  5  gal.  57.50,  lO  gal. 
•  12.50,  15  gab  516-60,  32  gal.  532,  55  gal. 
548.50. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  ^.SrssrSX!*- 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkili,  New  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


m  •  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  IIOl’R.  SELL  MENDET8 

MmtS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  inending  leaks 
**»w  ja  an  utengils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Corn  and  Cob  Mea!  for  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows,  using  corn  and  cob  meal  (of  which 
I  have  an  abundance)  as  a  nucleus?  No 
ground  oats  used.  K.  H. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  your  request  is  for  a 
ration  suitable  for  feeding  dairy  cows 
during  the  Summer  months,  and  that  they 
have  access  to  abundant  nasture.  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  five  parts  of  cornmeal, 
three  parts  of  gluten,  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran.  This  combination  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  corn  in  generous  quan¬ 
tity,  and,  while  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
corn  by-product,  gluten,  nevertheless  is 
rich  in  protein  and  is  well  adapted  to 
Summer  feeding.  If  the  pasture  is  not 
abouudant,  then  the  use  of  some  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  will  increase  the  milk  flow, 
t  should  feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture 
for  each  four  or  five  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day. 


Feed  for  Pigs  on  Pasture 

I  have  about  50  pigs  that  would  over¬ 
age  in  weight  about  100  lbs.  each.  These 
pigs  have  a  large  orchard  to  run  in. 
where  there  is  abundance  of  Bluegrnss 
and  White  clover.  We  have  skim-milk, 
also  some  blood  and  offal  from  a  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  to  feed  them.  If  I  feed  the  50 


though  if  you  want  the  most  rapid  gains 
in  the  shortest  possible  length  of  time,  the 
pigs  should  be  fed  practically  all  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish.  Experience 
will  prove  to  you  that  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  grain  you  will  increase  the 
amount  of  foraging,  and  this  practice 
should  be  followed  during  the  early  por¬ 
tion  of  the  season,  especially  during  the 
time  when  the  pigs  are  growing  and  build¬ 
ing  a  frame  preparatory  to  covering  with 
flesh  later  in  the  season.  If  you  feed  the 
by-product  from  the  local  slaughter-house 
you  are  aware  that  you  increase  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  introducing  hog  cholera  or  tu¬ 
berculosis.  If  your  animals  are  protect¬ 
ed  by  serum,  or  provided  that  they  have 
been  treated  with  serum  and  virus,  the 
danger  would  be  less  pronounced. 


Abcrdeen-Angus  Cattle  in  the  East 

As  an  evidence  that  beef  cattle  are 
gaining  in  popularity  throughout  the 
East,  one  has  but  to  refer  to  the  recent 
sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  22  animals  were  con¬ 
signed  by  the  various  breeders  and  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $293  apiece.  The 
bulk  of  the  purchases  went  to  breeders  in 
New  England,  and  if  we  judge  correctly, 
were  purchased  by  farmers  whose  previous 
interest  has  been  centered  upon  milk 
production.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  breed 
is  particularly  popular  in  the  corn  belt, 


Taking  u  A7  up  After  Dinner 


pigs  300  bu.  ear  corn,  how  much  pork 
should  I  expect  the  corn  to  produce?  If 
I  grind  the  corn  and  feed  it  in  slop,  how 
much  pork  should  I  expect  it  to  make 
that  way,  or  would  it  be  better  to  soak  the 
corn  and  feed  it  on  the  ear?  e.  b.  n. 

If  your  pigs  are  thrifty  and  are  good 
feeders,  and  provided  they  have  access  to 
Blue-grass  pasture,  and  the  corn  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  skim-milk  and  a  small 
percentage  of  by-product  from  the  local 
slaughter-house,  400  lbs.  of  corn  ought 
to  yield  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Hence,  figur¬ 
ing  70  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  the  21.000  lbs. 
of  corn,  when  fed  to  market  pigs,  ought 
to  produce  5.000  lbs.  of  pork. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  grind¬ 
ing,  soaking  or  preparing  this  corn  in  any 
way  for  the  pigs.  They  could  eat  it  off 
from  the  cob  just  as  well,  and,  in  fact, 
evidence  is  abundant  suggesting  that  ear 
eorn,  when  properly  supplemented  with 
skim-milk  and  tankage,  will  produce  just 
as  good  results  when  fed  on  the  ear  as 
would  obtain  in  case  it  was  ground  or 
soaked.  However,  there  is  something  to 
he  gained  in  the  way  of  variety  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  eorn.  and  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  repeatedly  that  the  actual  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  in  pounds  per  day  is 
greater  in  amount  than  when  the  corn 
is  shelled  or  fed  on  the  ear.  It  has  not 
been  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  shelling,  grinding  or  preparing  is  re¬ 
turned  with  a  profit  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  labor  and  expense  involved  in  this 
preparation. 

Your  practice  of  keeping  tin*  pigs’  ap¬ 
petite  on  edge  is  a  commendable  one,  al¬ 


evidencing  as  it  does  a  popular  type  of 
beef  animal  possessed  of  quality,  finish 
and  feeding  qualities.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  these  sections  of 
the  East,  where  the  Winters  are  not  too 
severe,  the.  farmers  are  going  to  turn  to 
beef  production,  and  no  doubt  the  Angus 
will  eventually  prove  as  popular  in  these 
parts  as  it  is  in  the  corn  belt. 

Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  who  owns  the 
International  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bull,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  sale.  The  pamphlet  re¬ 
cently  distributed  by  him  pointing  the 
way  to  success  in  beef  production  is  based 
largely  upon  his  own  experience,  and  is 
worthy  of  wide  circulation. 


Garget 

A  heifer  28  months  old  had  her  first 
calf  four  weeks  ago.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  udder  by  the  hind  teat  she  has  a 
lump  about  as  big  as  a  lieu’s  egg.  When 
I  rub  it  the  milk  comes  out  in  small 
quantities,  but  the  calf  will  not  suck  from 
that  teat.  Ever  since  her  calf  was  born 
I  have  rubbed  and  squeezed  the  lump 
three  times  a  day,  but  nothing  seems  to 
help  take  the  lump  away.  What  is  your 
advice?  J-  m.  z. 

You  should  have  the  heifer  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  it  may  be  that  tuberculosis 
is  the  cause  of  the  lump  described.  If 
so.  the  milk  is  dangerous  for  persons  or 
animals.  If  the  disease  is  not  found 
nresent  the  condition  is  incurable  garget 
(mammitis).  from  infect  ion.  Hub  iodine 
ointment  into  the  lump  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


I  V  BERKSHIRES 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Mid  -  Summer  Sale 
of  High  Class  Stock 

If-^o  DISCOUNT  AND  EXPRESS 
ID/0  PAID  ON  JULY  SHIPMENT 

40  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal- 
Superior — Emblem  and  Matchless  Baron  Duke 
—all  noted  boars  of  the  breed.  Tbe  kind  that 
produce  size,  good  heads,  short  nose,  heavy 
hams,  broad  backs  and  quick  development. 
They  turn  food  into  pork  at  a  profit  for  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders.  We  have  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  Kpochals  in  the  State.  We  offer 

40  sows  safe  in  pig  to  farrow  in  July,  August 
and  September,  and  a  young  boar  not  related 
to  the  sow,  or  the  litter  she  carries,  for  3S150. 
Bred  sow  without  the  boar  for  #135.  Re¬ 
corded.  transferred,  express  paid  within  1.000 
miles.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1C  DISCOUNT  FROM  ABOVE 
ID  /°  PRICES  for  JULY  SHIPMENT 

100  Spring  and  Summer  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  four  noted  boars,  and  out  of  large 
prolific  sows,  at  attractive  prices. 

Snerial  Inlv  flffer  •  2  sows,  1  boar  not  related,  $65.  Re- 
opeciai  JUiy  oner .  001.(lc^ expresspaid.  Safe  arrival 

and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  tTwanysorkrg 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh- 
ingfioO  to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15.  DUNDEE, N.Y. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

CAPTAIN  WING  FARM  BERKSHIRES  t?.e  buyer 

They  aro  money-makers.  Home  of  I.ucindy's  Real  Type 
10th,  phenomenal  son  of  tlio  famous  Real  Type.  Stock  of 
all  ages  for  .-ale  at  reasonable  prices,  hacked  by  an  iron¬ 
clad  guarantee  and  by  apolicy  of  integrity, fairness  and 
service.  WILFRID  P.  HEWITT,  Capiai*  Wing  Farm,  A.uulm.t,  Mum. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  furrow  iu  July  and  Aug. 
Also  on  boar  uud  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Miss. 

Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDEKSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkili,  N.Y. 

CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
v  Gilts  hied  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Big  Tjpe  Berkshires.  Address  J.  £.  WATSON,  Marbledjle.  Conn. 

I 

1  HERKSHIKES— For  breeders.  $10ea.,  eithersex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.Y 

SWINE 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mur.,  Penllya,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

p l u/l;i„„  or  O.  I.  O.  l'IGS.  Big  type  prize  win- 

unester  nnlies  nors.  31 5-S20  each,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  H*w»ill*.  P«- 

Detfltitered  Cl»e**ter  White  and  O.  I.  ('.  Plsr*.  Writ® 
H  me.  -  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  New  \okb 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  EDWARD  SEARLESJIewlield.  N.T 

BARGAIN  IN  HOGS ‘KiT' 

large  enough  for  service,  $10.  Sows,  year  old.  965.  1  oung 
hoars,  $20.  I  minimised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
returned.  IIAHKY  VaIL,  Jr.,  How  Milf*rd,  nruiig*  ta>.,  N.  *. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR  fflW&tWr'il 

registered,  number  815891.  F.  I>.  Buell,  Goehen.  N.  1 . 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  .Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30Lli  Street  New  York 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1251 


TAKE  A  DAY  OFF!! 


Go  to  the 


Eastern  Berkshire  Congress  Sales 


August  17,  1920 ,  Kingston ,  R.  I. 
August  20 y  1920,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Both  Sales  are  to  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds 

THE  offering  will  consist  of  50  head  bred  sows 
and  gilts  including  2  good  boars.  Every  animal 
guaranteed  a  breeder.  These  sows  have  all  been 
carefully  selected  and  will  all  be  top-notchers  not 
tail-enders. 

YOUR  CHANCE  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD  IS  HERE 

Write  for  Catalogue  or  other  information  to 

PERCY  D.  ELLIOTT,  Pres.  WM.  H.  McKEE,  Sec-Treas. 

370  Broadway,  N.  Y.  537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Early  to  Market — Full  Weight 

ol  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar- 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  “Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  III. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,000  members 


SWINE 


SUPERIOR  GROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  In  5  or  (5  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Referenoe:Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham, _ x _ v, _ Mass. 

Poland-China  Pigs 

Large  type.  Three  boar  and  fourteen  sow  pigs,  six 
to  fifteen  weeks  old,  from  thousand  pound  boar 
and  extra  large  sows,  $<15  to  $135  each,  while  they 
last.  Pedigrees.  E.  F.  SNYDER,  Washingtonville,  New  York 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

Pathfinder,  Defender, 


boars,  boar 
p  i  gs.  Orion. 

_  Top  Col.  breeding. 

Vigorous  stock,  range  raised.  Special  sale  grade 
sows,  one  two-years  old  out  of  and  bred  to  registered 
boars,  from  selected  dams.  Glen  Moore,  jj.  J 

JOHN  Hand  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Fir  Sale— iF'if-ty  :E=»ig;s 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  8S5  each. 

Rouse  Bros.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

ForSale-Kx^a  LAKoI  Big  Type  Poland-Ghinas 

3  UI08.  old.  Sire*,  Joe  12th,  No.  255255.  Dam,  Lady  Big 
Knox.  4th.  No.  G7<»168.  Write  at  once  and  get  1st  choice. 
Also  sows  bred.  6,  8,  II  A  Ij  L,  F  nruidnl  e,  Ohio 

Mv  Pol oii/J  riiinoc  are  the  KEY  NOTE  of  Success. 
luy  I  lUlLiN  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 

Master  Blood-Linos  of  the  Variety,  nr  kM0X.  Danbury,  Conn 


REG.  O'  I.  C.  Big 
er.  $40  orated  art 


Typo  Boar.  2yrs.  Qentle.  Sure  Breed- 
ami  Transferred.  R  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  NX 


|  The  Farmer  i 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

Ej  By  ffi  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  Practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
—  pi™1.1118  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carPe“try.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

^  For  sale  by  — 

I  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  Y  ork 

^iMiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiin 


[ 


SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Pure  pedigree  stock.  Pedigree  furnished.  Special 
price  o!  S5J5  per  pair;  815  each,  single,  until  pres¬ 
ent  surplus  is  disposed  of.  Satisfactory  breeding 
and  individuals,  or  they  may  be  returned. 

C.  A.  Ferguson  -  Dresden,  Term. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered  spring  boars  for  sale.  Crowthy  young¬ 
sters  of  the  best  bloodlines. 


Daily  Bros. 


Manito,  Illinois 


Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS 


her. 


Special.  Get  his  mim- 

KIN0ERH00K  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


English  Setter 
Females— FREE 

We  desire  to  place  l(i  English  Setter  females, 
one  on  a  farm,  giving  one  to  each  fanner  who 
can  show  us  that  lie  lias  a  satisfactory  farm 
and  will  properly  feed;  either  a  bred  Setter  or 
one  to  bo  bred  to  one  of  our  best  dogs. 

We  will  pay  $10  apiece  for  each  one  of  tile 
puppies  of  the  first  litter  when  four  months  old. 

We  shall  place  these  Setters  as  fast  as  we 
can  until  our  number  is  exhausted.  Therefore 
write  quick  if  you  want  the  opportunity. 

This  is  a  good  chance  to  make  some  money 
without  an  initial  investment.  Address: 

Willow  Brook  Kennels 

147  Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Airedales,  Collies,  andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  It.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Kggs  and  Breeding  stock  forsale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free.  II.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  I’a. 

sale  Babbit  Dogs,  Fox  Hounds, a  Good  Skunk  Dog 

for  850.  Buns,  SI  O  each.  Send  stamp. 

J.  W.  DEARTH  -  Zanesville,  Ohio 

For  Sale-  Champion  Krcd  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

Also  Irish  Terrier  pups  and  Bolus1  Dog  pups. 


Mrs.  FRANK  MEAD, 


Amenia,  N.  It . 


AIREDALE  PTJPS 

Karin  raised  ami  from  the  best  blood  lines.  Strong  and 
Healthy.  CORNELIUS  V.  ELY,  Solebury,  Penn  a. 


Airedale  Pups 


Females — registered. 

Faith  Farm  Wekdsport,  New  York 


Reg.  White  Columbian  Collie  Pups 


S15-$?5.  L.E.  BENNETT 
Route  1  Hudson,  N.Y 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pu ps  'iSSsS 
For  Sale-One  GREAT  DANE  ^ 

old,  by  JAt'Oll  I.F.  t'T/,  F.  I..  R.  F.  D.  1,  Monmouth  Jet  ,  N.  J 

Fur  Hunt  your  rats  and 

I  Ul  •lit.  gave  your  grain. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  lOct*. 
C.  11.  K REFER  A  CO..GRKKNWICH,  O. 


FERRETS 


teSGUERNSEYSrfisi: 


r*- Products 


87  Gold  and  Silver  medals  have  been  awarded  at  the  Milk 
and  Cream  Show  held  annually  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  71  of  the  winners  have  informed  us 
regarding  the  breed  of  cattle  that  produced  the  products 
exhibited.  The  reports  show  that  Guernsey  milk  and  cream 
won  43.t>%  of  the  71  medals,  and  other  milk  and  cream 
with  which  Guernsey  products  had  been  added  won  an 
additional  10.9%.  Write  for  "The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
Box  R  71  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $180  to  $380 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Triple  Oaks  Guernseys 

give  satisfaction.  We  offer  for  immediate  sale 
five  nicely  marked  bull  calves  and  one  yearling. 
Dams  have  A.  R.  records  or  are  on  test.  Sire— 
a  grandson  of  No  Plus  Ultra.  All  are  guaran¬ 
teed  and  priced  to  sell.  No  tuberculosis.  Federal 
test.  Write  today.  LEWIS  A.  TO  AN, 
1048  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  I.Ut  of  Bull  Calve*  from  3  to 
12  moB.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  _ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  g< 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deaL”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


mention 
et 
ee 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
niy  fcattle  personally  I  will  make  ju  ices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  lioxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


IT  77  pcIIOll  ESTEAIk  STOCK  FARM  offers 

JiiLL/LjlLO  Jersey  Bull  halves.  U.  of  M.  backing. 
Fanner’s  Prices.  C.  H.  JENNINGS.  East  Durham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  T. 

~7.  AYRSHIRES  ~ 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  forsale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

ForSale  AYRSHIRE  BILL 

WEIGHT-1,600  lbs.  BORN-MARCH  4,  1915 

Sire,  Lesseuessock  MacDonald  284o4,  Imported. 
Dam,  Beuchan  Periwink  35774,  Imported,  Both  Sire 
and  Darn  being  the  Foundation  of  A.  H.  Sagendorph 
Herd.  LEWIS  M.  HOWLETT,  R.  R.  No.  2.  Soufhbridge,  Mass. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  _THE  IMPROVED  BEEF  BREED 

Au  _  —  Write  for  particulars  or  circulars* 

N  G  U  S  C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  Si.,  New  Y01  Is 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  60<\>  show  n 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH. 

were  offspring*  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President 
N.  B.  «£•  F.  Assn,  of  America ,  Inc. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  8.  TEN  EYCK,  Somenrillo,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  soum*"^1^ 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone:,  X.  J, 


Reg.  ShropshireRaras  ^7.™ 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  st»Jk: 

at  all  time-..  Special  prices  on  SO  yearling  Uams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PAITRIDGE.  Leicester,  N.  Y. 


Pnr  Qulo  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  UAMS  and 

TUI  OdlC  EWES.  Apply  01‘HIU  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  RamS*,1;® 

by  Wardwell’s  Qul  Vive.  SKYL*NDS  FARM,  Slerlinglon.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-%  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  4-4 G  <jt.  dams.  l»r.  UOKItOV,  Crmnbury,  N,  j. 


BLACK  VWHITE 


Ten  Purebred  Holstein 
Cows  Against  20 
Scrubs 

Two  neighbors,  on  adjoining  farms — one 
milks  20  scrub  cows — the  other  10  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  They  care  for  their  cows 
in  the  same  way;  they  get  almost  the 
same  amount  of  cream  and  the  same  sized 
check  from  the  factory  where  both  sell 
their  milk.  Though  both  men  take  in  the 
same  amount  of  money,  the  man  with  the 
scrubs  uses  the  whole  of  his  receipts  to 
pay  running  expenses,  while  the  Holstein 
man  lays  aside  nearly  half.  Another  item  : 
The  Holstein  man  feeds  his  skim  milk  to 
purebred  calves ;  the  other  man  feeds  his 
to  scrub  calves.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise 
a  $100.00  purebred  than  to  raise  a  $30.00 
scrub. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN'  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

150  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  8UL13 

,100  high  grades.  A  carload  of 
kny  age  that  you  may  want. 
iHolstein  heifer  calves.  S20 
leach,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
Over  2,000  satisfied  customers. 
Will  send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
SPOT  FARM. 

_ JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully.N.  Y. 

Double  King  Segis  Breeding 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  March,  whose  sire  is  a 
^on  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  by  a  sou  of  KING  SEGIS 
PONTIAC  ALCARTRA,  who  combines  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  foundation  bulls. 

e  also  have  two  heifers  born  in  June,  that  are 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

Write  for  price  and  pedigree. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF 

Born  March  11,  19*20.  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke  (14<  A.  R.  O.  daughter*.  113  A.  R.  sons.)  A 
splendid  individual.  Price  and  Pedigree  on  request. 

Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Winterton.  N.Y, 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call 


ftJoUt<*iii-Krte*ian  Heifer  and  ItnllCahea.  Purebred  register 
II  edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.  Yl  Y 


Purebred  Reff  Hfl  Ulflins  alIilPes:  either  sex:  choice 

ruiDUICU  ntij,.  nuislcins  breeding.  High  Grade  Hoi 

stein  calves,  either  sex,  $35  each.  F.  H.  WOOD.  Cortland.  N 


Re?  Hnlsfpin  Hpifprs  bre‘*  to  3l',b-  sire,  and  heife 

neg.  nuisiem  neners  caites.  stevens  bros..  wu»n.  n.  i 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  Sale-Reg.  Short  Horn  Bull 

Milking  strain.  Ponr  years  old  coming  September. 

Apply  WALDO  NEWCOMER,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 

Milking  Shorthorns  pprlBp£ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waaliiagtooville.  8.  ». 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  EvekettFox,  Lowell,  MASS 
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Hand  Milking 

versus 

TheDe  Laval 
Milker 


Hand  milking  is  not  a  natural  process. 
Neither  is  it  uniform  nor  regular. 


Even  the  best  hand  milker  does  not  milk  the  same 
every  day— nor  at  every  milking.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  even  the  best  hand  milkers  milk  more  rapidly 
and  energetically  at  some  times  than  at  others,  as  the 
time  of  year  and  a  man’s  physical  condition  vary  his 
methods  of  milking.  Matters  of  temperament  and 
disposition  quickly  affect  the  cow  and  interfere  with 
the  secretion  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regular, 
uniform,  and  positive  in  action  at  every  milking.  It  milks 
the  same  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  every  day  in  the 
year.  This  regularity  and  the  alternating  action  at 
fixed  speed,  are  agreeable  to  the  cow  and  promote 
secretion  and  regular  flow  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  also  saves  time  and  labor. 
In  fact,  one  man  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  can  milk 
three  times  as  many  cows  in  a  given  time  as  he  can 
milk  by  hand. 

The  perfect  sanitary  features  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker  are  important.  All  parts  that  come  m  contact 
with  the  milk  can  be  quickly  and  easily  cleaned  and 
sterilized.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  marketing 
certified  milk. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pasturing  Alfalfa 

Has  any  plan  been  devised  for  pastur¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  in  suck  a  way  that  the  crop 
will  not  be  destroyed  and  fail  to  come  up? 
1  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the  value  of 
Alfalfa  for  pigs  and  cattle,  but  there  are 
several  problems  in  connection  with  the 
pasturing  of  it  which  I  would  like  to 
have  solved.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Alfalfa  should  not  be  cut 
before  the  stools  begin  to  grow  at  the 
base  of  the  plant.  If  this  is  so.  the  cattle 
or  hogs  should  not  he  allowed  to  pasture 
it  until  these  stools  are  formed.  They 
will,  tlieu  have  to  eat  it  right  down  close 
in  a  short  time,  or  it  will  get  too  tough 
and  go  to  seed.  After  it  is  eaten  down 
close,  what  can  they  (the  stock)  he  turned 
into  while  the  Alfalfa  is  growing  up 
again?  The  Alfalfa  cannot  be  planted 
so  that  when  one  pasture  is  fed  down  an¬ 
other  will  be  mature,  can  it?  We  raise 
tine  crops  of  Alfalfa  on  this  land. 

New  York.  w.  M.  T. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Alfalfa 
does  not  produce  the  most  satisfactory 
pasture  for  either  cattle  or  swine.  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  he  safely  pastured 
until  two  years  old.  and  again,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  plants  grow  rapidly  and 
very  jjink  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
season,  it  is  not  easy  to  got  the  best  re¬ 
sults  by  pasturing  with  livestock.  Of 
course,  the  general  practice  is  to  clip  Al¬ 
falfa  fields,  even  though  they  are  pas¬ 
tured.  twice  during  the  season,  for  the 
purpose  of  invigorating  the  plants  and 
preventing  them  from  going  on  to  the 
woody  and  unpalatable  stage.  However, 
Alfalfa  is  very  well  suited  for  pigs,  and 
when  supplemented  with  corn  it  makes 
excellent  food.  In  this  case  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  the  area  devoted  to 
swine  pasture  he  mowed  twice  during  the 
season,  say  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
again  the  first  of  August.  At  the  New 
Jersey  Station  we  made  it  a  practice  to 
rake  up  this  clipping  of  hay  and  use  it 
in  feeding  brood  sows  during  the  Winter. 

It  is  also  impracticable  to  pasture  an 
Alfalfa  field  closely,  for  in  so  doing  you 
will  destroy  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
plants.  Hence  an  Alfalfa  field  devoted  to 
pasture  seldom  looks  like  a  pastured  area, 
and  more  nearly  resembles  a  meadow.  If 
it  is  intended  to  devote  an  A  Haifa  field 
to  pasture,  it  is  recommended  that  a  va¬ 
riety  of  grass  seeds  be  utilized,  for  it  is 
believed  that  this  practice  will  insure 
longer  life  to  the  pasture,  and  that  sueli 
repeated  mowing  as  we  have  suggested 
appears  to  he  the  best  solution  of  your 
problem. 


Ration  for  Guernseys 

I  am  installing  at  my  farm  a  large  silo 
with  a  capacity  of  about  104  tons.  I  am 
expecting  to  feed  through  this'  about  SO 
Guernsey  cows.  My  hay  will  consist 
largely  of  Red-top.  herd’s  grass  and  a 
large  proportion  of  clover.  There  is  also 
some  witch  grass  mixed  in  this.  Would 
you  give  a  balanced  ration  for  these  cows? 
My  object  is  to  produce  butterfat.  as  1 
do  not  intend  to  sell  the  milk.  I  should 
like  to  produce  as  much  hut.erfat  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  skim-milk  I  intend  for  the 
present  to  feed  to  the  pigs,  letting  ij  find 
its  way  hack  onto  the  farm  through  the 
manure.  n.  k.  m. 

By  getting  in  touch  with  your  feed 
dealer  there  is  little  doubt  that  you  can 
arrange  for  a  mixed  shipment,  including 
some  hominy,  some  wheat  bran  and  some 
gluten,  and  from  these  three  ingredients 
it  would  be  easy  to  compound  a  ration 
that  would  he  well  suited  for  feeding 
Guernsey  cows.  A  mixture  of  -100  lbs. 
hominy.  400  lbs.  gluten  and  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran  would  he  well  suited  for  sueli 
use.  provided  you  have  silage  and  the 
ronglmge  you  have  identified. 


Whey  for  Young  Pigs 

Will  you  advise  me  on  feeding  pigs  six 
weeks  old  ?  I  wish  _to  grow  them  for 
pork,  by  November  15.  to  dress  200  lbs. 
apiece.  Is  whey  made  from  creamery 
separated  skim-milk  good  to  grow  pigs? 

New  York.  G.  c.  H. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  produce  a 
better  supplement  for  hominy  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  a  ration  for  growing  pigs  than 
skim-milk  or  whey.  The  skim-milk  is 
more  valuable  than  the  whey,  hut  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  yield  some  protein,  and  very  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  feeding  value  of  hom¬ 
iny  and  middlings.  1  would  suggest  that 
the  hominy  and  middlings  ho  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  parts  of  hominy 
to  three  parts  of  middlings,  and  that  they 
be  placed  before  the  pigs  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  slop,  approaching  the  consistency 
of  buttermilk.  Hominy  t  and  middlings 
should  he  mixed  with  water  rather  than 
with  skim-milk  or  whey,  for  if  the  latter 
is  used  the  material  is  more  apt  to  sour 
and  more  surely  take  the  edge  off  the 
pigs’  appetite.  The  whey  or  skim-milk 
should  be  fed  twice  daily,  and  as  a  guide 
you  could  feed  5  or  6  lbs.  of  the  skim- 
milk  or  whey  to  each  pound  of  the  dry 
feed.  In  other  words,  if  you  feed  2.  lbs. 
cf  the  dry  grain  mixture  per  animal  per 
day.  this  could  be  supplemented,  if  you 
have  an  abundance  of  the  whey  and  milk, 
with  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of  this  product. 


If  the  pig.s  have  access  to  forage  crops, 
then  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the  amount 
of  grain  that  they  are  fed  until  they 
weigh  125  lbs.,  and  after  this  stage  iii 
their  growth  and  development  they  should 
be  given  all  the  grain  and  milk  by-prod¬ 
ucts  that  they  would  clean  up  with  rel¬ 
ish  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  one  does  not  keep  the  pigs  on 
full  feed  throughout,  their  growing  period 
is  the  fact  that  grains  will  he  more  eco¬ 
nomical  where  the  feeder  discriminates 
between  a  growing  period  and  a  fattening 
period,  and  where  the  pigs  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  put  on  the  hulk  of  their 
flesh  during  the  end  of  their  fattening 
period. 


Sour  Milk  for  Pigs 

Regarding  reply  by  Professor  Minkler 
on  feeding  young  pigs,  page  1040,  after 
;>0  years  in  feeding  pigs  on  the  farm.  I 
a "ree  with  the  inquirer,  and  am  of  the 
opinion  that  sour  milk  is  better  than 
sweet.  h.  .t.  g. 

Unless  I  could  have  milk  direct  from 
the  separator  I  should  prefer  sour  milk, 
particularly  during  the  Summer  season,' 
as  it  would  make  it  possible  to  food  a 
daily  ration  of  the  same  consistency  and 
the  same  condition,  so  far  as  sweetness 
is  concerned.  The  inquiry  related  to  verv 
small  pigs,  and  here  I  am  sure  that 
sweet,  milk  is  more  desirable  than  sour 
milk.  ()n  the  other  hand,  if  one  obtains 
the  milk  from  a  skimming  station  and 
feeds  it  during  the  Summer  months,  ho 
has  everything  to  gain  bv  permitting  it 
to  sour  and  feeding  it  in  this  manner. 
Experience  is  the  host  guide,  not  only  in 
feeding  pigs,  hut  in  other  farm  operations, 
and  surely  50  years’  experience  ought  to 
be  convincing.  Sour  milk  makes  a  fine 
pig  feed  when  supplementing  corn.  , 


Hog  Cholera  Problems 

On  page  050.  regarding  inquiry  of  II. 
I..  S.  as  to  cholera,  my  opinion  is  verv 
strongly  that  there  are  two  badly  mistaken 
in  that  case— the  veterinarian  and  Prof. 
Minkler.  Either  the  disease  was  not 
cholera  (and  I  do  not  think  it,  was)  or 
that  veterinarian  did  a  poor  job  of  inocu¬ 
lating,  or  had  some  poor  serum  and  virus. 
Hogs  properly  treated  with  good  serum 
and  virus  will  not  be  “constantly  giving 
oil  germs  of  this  disease.”  In  fact,  pigs 
from  dams  that  have  been  immuned  fight 
off  cholera  longer  than  pigs  from  dams 
not  so  immuned.  This  idea  of  immuned 
stock  throwing  of!  disease  after  treatment 
has  practically  lost  the  Canadian  market 
for  American  breeders,  and  it  is  time  that 
it  was  laid  low  for  all  time.  It  seems  to 
bo  a  hard  job  for  a  great  many  of  our 
veterinarians  to  realize,  or  admit,  that 
there  is  any  disease  of  hogs  outside,  of 
cholera  ;  the  sooner  they  get  that  idea  out 
of  their  system  the  better  off  we  will  all 
he.  If  you  want  trouble,  let  your  ver- 
erinarian  treat  for  cholera  when  you  have 
some  other  disease  in  herd;  you  will  have 
it.  We  should  not  wait  for  disease  before 
treating.  Treat  while  well,  use  good 
products,  have  the  work  well  done,  and 
you  will  not  have  much  trouble. 

Some  months  ago  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  about  what  per  cent  the 
Berkshire  could  he  expected  to  dress. 
Prof.  Minkler  answered  “about  70  per 
<“iit."  In  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by 
Henry,  we  find  the  smallest  dressing  per 
cent  of  any  breed  to  be  74.45,  and  that 
not  a  Berkshire. 

Michigan.  j.  w.  c. 

It  is  true  that  hog  cholera  is  only  one 
of  tin'  many  contagious  diseases  that  are 
responsible  for  losses  in  swine  feeding 
and  breeding  operations.  It  is  equally 
true  that  many  veterinarians  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  hog  cholera  and 
other  infectious  diseases,  and  are  often 
found  injecting  hog  cholera  serum  when 
it  should  not  be  injected.  I  believe  the 
manufacturers  of  biological  products  and 
some  of  our  leading  veterinarians  are 
using  now  what  they  call  a  mixed  serum 
that  is  intended  to  he  used  in  conjunction 
with  hog  cholera  serum,  and  will  control 
outbreaks  of  septicemia  and  other  allied 
infections  with  fairly  good  results.  If  .T. 
W.  C.  will  give  a  second  thought  to  his 
argument  I  think  he  \\;ill  admit  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  run  untreated  hogs 
in  the  same  yards  or  pens  with  those 
treated  with  serum  and  virus.  There  are 
often  carriers  of  the  disease,  and  in  prin¬ 
ciple  as  well  as  practice  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  permit  untreated  hogs  to  mingle 
with  the  treated  ones. 

Personally  I  do  not  favor  tin*  double 
treatment  unless  emergency  conditions 
prevail.  I  should  use  serum  alone  in 
case  there  was  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera 
and  endeavor  to  control  the  disease  in 
this  manner.  If  I  found  the  premises 
were  very  badly  infected,  and  the  disease 
was  generally  prevalent  in  a  community, 
then  I  should  resort  to  the  double  treat¬ 
ment.  and  would  of  course  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  indefinitely. 

So  far  as  your  second  question  is  con¬ 
cerned.  one  very  seldom  finds  pigs  that 
dress  as  low  as  70  per  cent :  from  SO  to 
S5  per  cent,  as  you  have  suggested,  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  Of  course  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
animal. 
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Have  You  Seen  That 

New  John  Deere  Plow? 


It's  Built  Especially 

Ibr  fheFordsonTractor 


Because  it  is  built  of  new-process 
John  Deere  Steel,  the  No.  40 

weighs  less  than  the 
average  horse-drawn 
sulky  plow; 

pulls  extremely  light— 
a  real  fuel  saver; 

stands  the  strains  under 
all  conditions  —  its 
beams  are  guaranteed 
not  tobend  or  break. 

Due  to  the  self-adjusting  hitch— 
an  exclusive  John  Deere  feature 
—  bottoms  run  true  and  level  at 
all  depths  —  they  neither  “nose 
in”  nor  "hop  out”  of  the  ground. 

Its  John  Deere  bottoms  insure 
good  work. 


YOU  have  been  hearing 
for  some  time,  no 
doubt,  that  John  Deere  was 
building  a  new  plow  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Fordson 
tractor. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the 
many  farmers  who  asked 
that  John  Deere  build  such 
a  plow. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the 
many  who  have  gone  to 
John  Deere  dealers  with 
the  query:  “When  can  I 
see  that  John  Deere  plow 
built  especially  for  the 
Fordson?’’ 

John  Deere  specialists  took 
their  time  in  building  the 
plow.  They  had  the  John 
Deere  reputation  to  con¬ 
sider,  first  of  all.  They  knew 
that  farmers  expect  espe¬ 
cially  good  performance 
from  a  John  Deere  plow. 
Their  task  was  to  give  the 
user  the  benefit  of  such  per¬ 
formance  behindhis  Fordson 
tractor— to  fitaJohnDeere- 
quality  plow  to  the  Fordson 
as  carefully  as  a  good  tailor 
fits  a  suit  of  clothes  to  a 
customer. 

The  plow  is  now  ready.  It 
has  been  branded  with  the 
famous  John  Deere  trade¬ 
mark  of  quality.  It  is  called 
the  John  Deere  No.  40. 

Here  Are  Features 
That  You  have  been 
Wanting 

Imagine  a  two-bottom  trac¬ 
tor  plow  that  is  lighter  than 
the  average  horse-drawn 
sulky  plow— 


—a  tractor  plow  that  pulls 
so  light  that  it  soon  pays  for 
itself  in  lower  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  greater  acreage  per 
day,  minimum  wear  on  the 
tractor  — in  all  the  factors 
that  mean  lower  plowing 
cost  per  acre— 

—a  tractor  plow  that  has 
this  desirable  light  weight 
and  light  draft  plus  tre¬ 
mendous  strength— beams 
that  are  guaranteed  not  to 
bend  or  break;  frame  con¬ 
struction  that  stands  all  of 
the  strain  of  utilizing  the 
tractor’s  power  under  all 
conditions. 


The  No.  40  fit*  the  Fordson.  The 
No.  45  is  built  for  use  with  ANY 
“two-plow”  tractor. 


Those  are  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  No.  40  that  you 
are  sure  to  appreciate. 

Beams,  braces  and  axles 
are  made  of  a  new  process, 
John  Deere  steel  that  com¬ 
bines  the  desired  lightness 
with  the  necessary  strength. 

It’s  the  Plow  with  the 
Self-adjusting  Hitch 

The  No.  40  has  a  self- 
adjusting  hitch— an  import¬ 
ant  advantage  in  plowing 
with  the  Fordson. 

When  you  adjust  the  plow 
for  depth  with  the  depth 
lever,  die  hitch  point  auto¬ 


matically  regulates  itself  to 
the  correct  line  of  draft. 
That  means  that  the  bottoms 
run  true  and  level  at  all 
depths,  doing  uniformly 
good  work  all  the  time. 

It  means  that  there  is  no 
undue  wear  on  shares  be¬ 
cause  of  bottoms  “sledding” 
or  “running  on  their  nose”; 
no  worry  or  loss  of  time  over 
hitch  adjustments. 

The  self-adjusting  hitch  is 
exclusively  a  John  Deere 
feature.  Any  plow  for  use 
with  the  Fordson  needs  it, 
but — no  other  plow  has  it. 

John  Deere  Bottoms 
do  Good  Work; 
Wear  Well 

The  No.  40  is  equipped 
with  genuine  John  Deere 
bottoms — the  bottoms  that 
scour,  wear  well  and  make 
good  seed  beds. 

These  bottoms  include  both 
steel  and  chilled  types  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  to  meet 
different  requirements. 

The  shares  are  quick  de¬ 
tachable— loosen  one  nut  to 
remove  a  share:  tighten  the 
same  nut  and  the  share  is 
on  tight. 

The  power  lift  of  the  No.  40 
is  simple,  strong  and  positive. 
It  works  perfectly.  The 
lifting  parts  move  only  when 
the  plow  is  being  raised  or 
lowered — practically  no 
wear. 

This  is  the  Plow  the 
Fordson  Needs 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy 
a  Fordson  tractor,  it  will 


pay  you  to  investigate  the 
No.  40. 

The  tractor  will  give  you 
pulling  power.  It  will  be 
up  to  the  plow  you  buy  to 
apply  that  power.  Re¬ 
member  that,  no  matter 
how  well  a  tractor  may  do 
its  part,  the  plowing  outfit 
is  no  better  than  its  plow- 
just  as  no  knife  is  better 
than  its  blade.  You  need 
the  best  plow  you  can  get. 

The  No.  40  may  be  on  dis¬ 
play  in  your  town  now.  If 
it  isn’t  it  soon  will  be.  Get 
acquainted  with  it  thor¬ 
oughly  before  you  buy  your 
tractor. 

The  best  place  to  judge  the 
No.  40  is  in  the  field. 
Watch  it  at  work  and  see 
for  yourself  how  wonder¬ 
fully  light  it  pulls;  how 
simple  and  strong  the  hot- 
riveted  frame  constructions; 
how  the  self-adjusting  hitch 
keeps  the  bottoms  running 
true  and  level  at  all  times, 
and  how  the  bottoms  scour, 
pulverize  and  turn  the  soil 
in  that  John  Deere  way— 
the  way  the  practical  farmer 
wants  it  done. 

Another  Plow  for 
ANY  "Two-Plow” 
Tractor 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy 
a  “two  plow”  tractor  other 
than  the  Fordson  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  John 
Deere  No.  45.  This  plow 
is  exactly  like  the  No.  40, 
except  that  it  has  a  flexible 
hitch  and  rear  furrow  wheel. 
It  has  the  fuel-saving  light 
draft,  the  strain-resisting 
strength,  and  the  seed  bed¬ 
making  qualities  of  the 
No.  40.  It  is  adaptable  for 
use  with  any  standard  two- 
plow  tractor. 

Ask  us  to  send  y  ou  f  r  eebookl  ets 

describing  these  lighter,  stronger 
plows  for  “two-plow”  tractors. 
Drop  us  a  postcard  or  letter  to¬ 
day.  Ask  for  booklets  F- 140. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Trailer  for  Carrying  Brush 

The  convenient  trailer  shown  in  cut  be¬ 
low  i«  reproduced  from  the  Florists'  E. r- 
change.  This  handy  appliance  was  de¬ 
vised  by  Charles  A.  Black.  Jr.,  who  thuf 
describes  it : 

“In  the  Spring  the  nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers  have  large  quantities  of 
brush  to  be  carried  off  from  nurseries  and 
orchards  after  trimming,  as  it'  'cannot  be 
burned  where  it  lies.  Many  use  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  wagon  for  this  purpose,  but 
this’  is  a  time-killer,  as  large  brush  es- 


Trailer  for  Carrying  Brush 


peeially  is  very  unhandy  to  load  at  best. 
Those  who  are  interested  will  find  a 
trailer  serviceable.  Make  one  by  attach¬ 
ing  two  poles  to  an  old  pair  of  wheels 
from  a  low  farm  wagon  or  truck,  tacking 
cross-ties  about  IS  in.  apart.  Have  a 
strong  bar  at  end  to  hook  over  standards 
of  a  bodyless  farm  wagon  to  convey  the 
brush.’’ 


Construction  of  Icehouse  Walls 

Is  it  best  in  the  construction  of  an  ice¬ 
house  to  provide  sheeting  or  ceiling  inside 
and  pack  snace  between  the  sheeting  and 
the  siding  with  sawdust,  or  will  it  be  en- 
tirelv  satisfactory  simply  to  side  up  the 
building  all  around  and  then  pack  about 
six  inches  of  sawdust  between  the  ice  and 
the  siding  all  around  when  ice  is  being 
stored?  Of  course,  the  latter  is  much 
cheaper  and  greatly  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
ice  will  keep  as  well.  If  you  think  it 
best  to  provide  sheeting  and  pack  space 
between  with  sawdust,  will  a  4-iu.  stud¬ 
ding  provide  sufficient  space  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  or  would  it  be  better  to  use  studding 
6  in.  wide?  G- 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

The  degree  of  expense  that  one  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  putting  into  the  construction  of  an 
icehouse  depends  very  much  upon  the 
ease  of  obtaining  an  ice  supply.  If  the 
ice  pond  is  near  so  that  unlimited  or 
ample  quantities  can  be  cut  and  stored 
at  a  relatively  low  cost,  a  cheap  house  of 
larger  capacity  could  be  built  with  the 
idea  of  storing  sufficient  'ice  in  excess  of 
the  actual  need  to  provide  for  the  waste 
that  might  take  place  in  the  poorly  con¬ 
structed  house.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ice  supply  were  the  controlling  factor,  a 
better  house  should  be  built  to  conserve 
the  limited  supply  that  could  be  obtained. 

While  not  as  convenient  as  a  double- 
walled  house,  with  the  insulation  be¬ 
tween  the  walls,  a  single-walled  house 
can  be  made  to  keep  ice  very  effectively 
if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  it  is  provided 
with  good  drainage,  has  plenty  of  insulat¬ 
ing  material — sawdust,  planer  shavings, 
marsh  hay  or  similar  material — placed 
under,  over  and  surrounding  the  ice  pile 
and  the  building  protected  somewhat  from 
the  sun  and  wind.  Of  the  materials  men¬ 
tioned  for  packing,  dry  planer  shavings 
are  probably  the  best,  with  sawdust  a- 
second  choice.  The  thickness  of  the  cov¬ 
ering  mentioned  by  you  is  not  sufficient, 
however.  It  should  be  at  least  a  foot, 
and  a  greater  thickness  is  better. 

For  a  double  wall  construction  the  2x4 
will  not  make  a  thick  enough  wall. 
Neither  is  it  best  to  use  a  wider  stud¬ 
ding  to  get  sufficient  wall  thickness,  al¬ 
though  this  is  sometimes  done.  The  best 
construction  is  to  use  a  10-in.  sill,  well 
treated  with  wood  preservative,  and  on 
this  erect  2x4  studding,  one  row  on  the 
inner  edge  and  one  on  the  outer.  The 
studding  should  be  staggered,  that  is.  n<>t 
directly  opposite  each  other,  and  tied 
together  by  horizontal  2x4  pieces  run¬ 
ning  between  them.  This  prevents  any 
piece  of  wood  from  extending  directly 
through  the  wall  and  making  a  path  for 
the  passage  of  heat,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  10-in.  studding  used.  This  wall  is 
boarded  with  matched  material  inside  and 
oilt,  using  two  thickness  of  boarding,  wirh 
a  good  quality  of  paper  between.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  1078.  recently  issued, 
will  give  you  much  more  information 
along  this  line.  u.  H.  s. 


A  bridge  of  the  size  that  you  propose 
is  quite  an  undertaking,  and  should  not 
be  built  without  an  engineer  in  charge. 
By  properly  proportioning  concrete,  de¬ 
termining  sizes  and  amounts,  testing  and 
selecting  gravels  and  sands,  an  engineer 
would  save  his  salary,  as  well  as  insuring 
against  failure.  This  engineer  need  not 
necessarily  be  continuously  employed,  but 
he  should  look  the  ground  over,  ’take  his 
levels  and  prepare  his  plans ;  these  could 
then  be  carefully  followed  by  competent 
builders.  It  would  seem  that  either  a 
concrete  bridge  or  one  constructed  of  tim¬ 
bers  treated  with  wood  preservative  would 
be  a  better  type  for  you  to  build  than 
would  the  suspension  bridge.  The  fact 
that  you  have  both  lumber  and  concrete 
material,  as  well  as  men  skilled  in  their 
use.  would  make  this  plan  seem  more 
feasible  than  would  the  building  of  a 
suspension  bridge,  with  which  you  are 
probably  more  or  less  unfamiliar.  Two 
general  types  of  the  concrete  bridge  are 
in  common  use.  the  reinforced  arch,  which 
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Ground  Plan  of  Rooms 

in  the  width  that  you  indicate  could  be 
built  in  a  single  span,  and  the  beam  and 
slab  bridge,  which  would  require  center 
supports.  The  wood  bridge  could  be  car¬ 
ried  by  trusses  built  up  from  plank  if 
timbers  of  the  required  size  were  not  at 
hand.  The  bridge  will  be  an  expensive 
construction,  however,  and  one  in  which 
small  changes  in  the  design  may  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  cost,  strength  and 
durability,  and  with  these  considerations 
in  mind  it  would  seem  that  the  logical 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  an  engineer 
un  the  ground.  R.  H.  S. 


Dividing  House  Into  Rooms 

I  have  a  house  unfinished,  upright  and 
wing.  16x30  and  14x25.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  best  to  cut  it  up  into  rooms. 
The  nart  16x30  lias  second  floor,  the  other 
part  one  story.  Both  ceilings  are  low — 
eight  feet.  II.  w. 

Custer.  Wash. 

Since  you  give  us  only  the  outline  and 
dimensions  of  the  house,  with  no  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  size  of  the  family  for  which 
it.  is  being  built,  the  number  of  rooms 
desired,  size  and  location  of  the  cellar, 
proposed  method  of  heating,  location  of 
house  as  to  the  highway,  etc..  I  feel  that 
the  ancient  Israelites  had  nothing  on  us 
in  buildi-ig  bricks  without  straw.  I  have 
divided  Ike  building  into  rooms  as  I  think 
that  I  should  like  them,  however,  assum¬ 
ing  that  at  least  seven  will  be  needed  and 
that  the  cellar  is  beneath  the  upright.  If 
the  cellar  can  be  entered  from  the  kitchen 
or  dining-room,  this  should  be  done,  and 
the  stairway  in  the  living-room  may  be 
an  open  one.  giving  additional  room  there. 
The  china  closet  between  kitchen  and 
dining-room  should  open  through,  and 
should  have  drawers  for  linen,  etc.,  built 
in  beueatk.  If  a  linen  closet  out  of  the 
dining-room  is  not  desired,  that  space 
can  be  added  to  the  other  closets.  Few 
houses  have  too  many  closets,  however. 
As  no  allowance  for  space  required  by 
walls  and  partitions  has  been  made,  all 


rooms  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  the 
plan  indicates.  By  setting  your  2x4-in. 
studding  “sidewise."  you  can  save  a  little 
in  thickness  of  partition  walls.  M.  R.  D. 


Building  a  Fireplace 

I  have  an  old  farmhouse  in  the  country 
which  has  no  fireplace,  and  I  would  like 
to  build  one.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
build  a  fireplace  with  brick?  t.  c.  f. 

Almira,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  building 
of  a  fireplace  can  be  described  in  a  way 
that  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  a  mason 
not  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  work, 
though  such  a  mason  might  be  able  to 
follow  a  properly  drawn  plan.  The  ac¬ 
companying  rough  sketch  of  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  a  fireplace  at  the  floor  level  and 
the  description  may  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  work,  however.  This  sketch 
and  description  are  of  a  fireplace  now 
being  completed  in  a  neighboring  house. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  you  intend  to 
build  in  the  outside  wall  of  your  farm¬ 
house.  and  from  the  ground  level  up.  In 
this  case  you  will  need  to  cut  through 
the  clapboards,  sheathing  and  plaster  to 
make  an  opening  the  size  of  your  pro¬ 
posed  fireplace.  You  will  then  cut  down 
through  the  sill  of  the  house  and  the 
underpinning  for  the  full  width  of  the 
opening  and  to  the  ground.  At  the 
ground  level  you  will  lay  a  stone  or  con¬ 
crete  foundation  large  enough  to  include 
the  hearth  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
Upon  this  foundation  you  will  build  up  a 
substructure  of  stone,  brick  or  concrete 
nearly  to  the  floor  level  of  the  house,  and 
in  this  substructure  you  may  well  leave 
an  ash  pit  opening  either  into  the  cellar 
or  outside. .  A  concrete  or  stone  slab 
covering  this  substructure  will  complete 
it  and  form  the  roof  of  the  ash  pit,  and 
upon  this  slab  the  building  of  the  fire¬ 
place  proper  will  begin. 

The  Avails  of  the  fireplace  will  now  be 
carried  up,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  though 
after  reaching  about  half  the  height  of 
the  chamber  they  will  be  drawn  in  from 
the  sides  and  rear,  to  finally  form  the 
throat  of  the  chimney.  An  iron  frame, 
in  which  a  damper  is  placed,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  form  this  throat  and  support 
the  bricks  above  the  fire  chamber  in  front. 
The  Avails,  including  the  front  Avail  above 
the  fire  chamber,  are  carried  up  to  the 
level  of  the  mantel  and  are  then  drawn 
in  to  form  the  chimney.  They  may  be 
drawn  in  by  one  or  tAvo  steps  and  from 
both  sides,  or  entirely  from  one  side,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  require. 

In  the  sketch  shown  the  fire  chamber 
is  lined  with  fire  brick  and  a  narroAv 
space  is  left  betAveen  these  latter  and  the 
Avails  of  the  fireplace.  Fire  brick  also 
cover  the  floor  and  in  the  latter  may  be 
seen  the  ash  pit  opening  guarded  by  a 
butterfly  valve.  In  front  of  the  fireplace 
tiles  or  bricks  _  are  placed  to  form  the 
hearth,  these  lying  upon  the  substructure 
and  projecting  slightly  above  the  floor 
boards  of  the  room.  The  chimney  flue 
should  be  at  least  8x12  in.,  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  should  be  carried  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof.  And.  finally,  don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  a  fireplace  witout  the  aid 
of  a  skilled  mason.  Avko  understands  the 
work.  at.  b.  d. 


A  Problem  in  Water  Supply. 

I  Avould  Ii,ko  information  about  getting 
water  to  my  barn  by  gravity.  Water  sup¬ 
ply  is  no  question  :  water  head  is  4  ft.  in 
a  distance  of  1.300  ft.;  800  ft.  doAvn 
grade  of  about  13  ft.  and  the  other  500  ft. 
up  grade  0  ft.,  so  actual  head  is  4  ft.,  as 
given  by  instrument.  IlaA-e  friction  and 
air  pockets  something  to  do  to  make  it 
impracticable?  I  would  like  to  have  20 
to  25.  gallons  delivered  per  minute.  Would 
IYj  in-  galvanized  iron  pipe  deliver  so 
much  water  under  above  conditions,  if 
properly  installed,  or  would  it  take  larger 
pipe?  House  is  S  ft.  higher  than  barn. 

Emails,  Pa.  av.  ir.  av. 

Under  the  conditions  outlined.  1.300  ft. 
length  and  4  ft.  fall,  a  l^-iu.  pipe  could 
be  expected  to  furnish  only  about  five 
gallons  per  minute,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
the  quantity  that  you  indicate  as  desir¬ 
able.  To  furnish  anything  like  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  that  you  wish,  the  use  of  a 
21/l>-in.  pipe  is  indicated,  a  pipe  of  this 
size  Avlien  laid  as  above  furnishing  ap¬ 
proximately  18  gallons  per  minute. 

If  tin*  A\;ater  is  desired  for  stock  Avater- 
ing  and  household  use,  only  the  amount 
stated  120  to  25  gallons  per  minute)  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  usual  requirements. 
Twenty-five  gallons  per  minute  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  36.000  gallons  per  day,  enough 


Building  a  Bridge 

A  group  of  farmers  wish  to  build  a 
wagon  bridge  for  private  use  across  a 
stream  :  Avidth  of  stream,  65  ft. ;  banks. 
7  or  8  ft.  high,  and  very  steep;  banks 
overflowed  once  in  two  or  three  years; 
good  level  ground  for  road  on  both  sides; 
bridge  to  be  wide  enoutrk  for  two  A'e- 
hicles,  and  strong  enough  for  a  fhe-tou 
truck.  Our  idea  is  to  build  a  miniature 
suspension  bridge,  Avitli  wire  cables  made 
up  of  parallel  or  of  twisted  wires,  each 
end  of  each  cable  passing  over  a  saddle 
and  then  entering  a  concrete  anchorage 
in  the  ground.  All  Ave  should  have  t* * 
buy  would  be  the  wire,  suspension  rods 
and  bolts  and  cement.  The  lumber  for 
the  floor,  the  stone  and  sand,  and  the 
labor  Avould  be  provided  among  ourselves. 
One  of  us  is  a  mason,  one  a  carpenter. 
We  don't  wish  to  employ  a  civil  engineer. 
We  need  specifications.  Can  you  help  us, 
aud  is  the  plan  feasible?  E.  A.  w. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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water  for  a  small  village.  The  water  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  average  cow  or  horse 
is  about  12  gallons  daily,  while  for  each 
person  supplied  about  40  gallons  are 
needed.  This  supplies  Avater  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  including  bath  and  toilet.  Where 
these  facilities  are  not  installed,  much  less 
is  needed.  Estimating  on  this  basis,  it 
avou Id  require  from  1,000  to  1.200  gallons 
daily  for  a  family  of  fh'e  on  a  60-cow  dairy 
farm.  This  quantity  of  Avater  would  be 
supplied  from  a  pipe  floAving  steadily  at 
the  rate  of  someAvliat  less  than  a  gallon 
per  minute — Avater  floAving  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  per  minute  giving  a  supply  of 
1.440  gallons  daily. 

If  water  in  this  amount  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  a  ram.  This  could  be 
installed  at  the  loAAest  point  of  the  line 
and  the  Avater  forced  to  a  small  tank  in 
the  house  attic,  the  overflow  from  this 
tank  being  led  to  the  barn  and  supplying 
the  stock.  In  this  Avay  a  supply  of  fresh 
Avater  would  always  be  available  at  tne 
house  that  otherwise  could  not  be  secured, 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  house  is  above  the 
source  of  Avater  supply. 

Wood  pipe  is  being  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  carrying  of  Avater,  and 
could  be  used  in  this  ease  to  carry  the 
water  from  the  spring  to  the  standpipe 
aboA-e  the  ram  and  from  the  ram  to  the 
house.  .  The  drive  pipe  leading  from  the 
standpipe  to  the  ram,  howeA7er.  should  be 
of  iron.  r.  n.  s. 


Cinder  and  Concrete 

On  page  530  you  have  a  letter  about 
ashes  and  cement.  Some  years  ago  a 
builder  at  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Selvage, 
told  me  that  he  AA'as  experimenting  with 
cinder  concrete  for  cement  houses.  Hie 
idea  Avas  that  the  cinder  concrete  is  fire¬ 
proof.  while  sand-mixed  concrete  goes  all 
to  pieces  when  exposed  to  fire.  He  told 
me  of  heating  a  cinder  concrete  block 
red  hot  in  the  furnace  and  while  hot 
tln-OAving  it  into  a  snoAvbank  without 
cracking  or  damaging  it.  He  did  not  say 
what  proportions  lie  used,  and  is  now 
dead. 

Nine  years  ago  my  father  molded  a 
bottom  step  for  our  porch  steps  out  of 
cement  and  sifted  ashes,  five  to  one,  I 
think.  It  shoAvs  no  signs  of  weathering 
and  A-ery  little  of  Avear.  Some  founda¬ 
tion  blocks  and  curbs  I  made  four  years 
ago  have  not  been  harmed.  They  were 
hiade  of  screened  anthracite  ashes,  five 
to  one.  If  not  sifted,  like  the  seven  to 
one.  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
the  binding  betAA-een  the  lumps  would 
probably  have  been  stronger  than  the 
sifted  block.  I  am  making  grapevine 
posts  now.  and  they  seem  very  good 
after  one  year’s  use  for  the  oldest.  The 
advantage  of  ash-concrete  is  that  it 
Aveiglis  so  little.  Also  it  permits  the 
use  of  a  refuse  that  is  often  a  nuisance. 
New  Jersey.  george  a.  bates. 

Your  Choice  for  Governor  of  N.  Y.  Stata 
THE  BALLOT 

□  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Tompkins 

□  Frank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara 

□  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 

□  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome 

□  Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 

□  Elon  IT.  Hooker.  Monroe 

□  Wesley  O.  IIoAvard.  Bousselaer 

□  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson 

□  Nathan  T..  Miller,  Onondaga 

□  Ogden  I..  Mills.  Ne\A-  York 

□  John  Lord  O’Brian,  Erie 

□  William  Church  Osborne,  Putnam 

□  Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome 

□  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany 

□  Alfred  E.  Smith.  New  York 

□  Silas  T..  Strivings,  Wyoming 

□  Tliaddeus  C.  Sweet.  Oswego 

□  Wm.  Boyce  Thompson.  Westchester 

□  George  F.  Thompson,  Orleans 

□  Eugene  M.  Travis,  Kings 

□  George  F.  Warren,  Tompkins 

□  - ■ - - - 

If  your  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on 
this  line 


REFERENDUM 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a 
State  meeting  of  farmers  to  formulate 
farm  needs  and  policies  and  to  suggest 
candidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
farmers? 

□  YES  □  NO 


A  Farm  Cold  Storage 

I  saw  an  article  asking  about  a  cooler. 
I  have  had  excellent  success  with  a  cooler 
which  is  built  in  connection  with  icehouse. 
It  is,  including  the  cooler,  16x20x18  fr. 
high.  My  cooler  inside  is  about  5x14 x* 
ft.  high — icehouse  aud  cold-air  chambers 
around  the  outside.  Overhead  \ve  have  a 
pan  Avhich  is  drained  Avith  a  pipe.  The 
pan  holds  between  100  and  2<)0  cakes  ot 
ice.  according  to  size  of  cake.  Always 
fill  it  when  Aye  till  the  icehouse  and  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall,  about  four  times, 
making  about  five  tons  during  the  entire 
year.  There  is  a  door  between  the  ice¬ 
house  and  cooler,  so  we  can  fill  it  from 
tin*  inside  and  fill  in  between  the  two 
linings  Avitli  salt  buy  as  we  fill  the  cooler. 

New  York.  W.  C.  R 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

A  FAIRLY  QOOD  SEASON  FOR  TRUCK  AND 
FRUIT  GROWERS 

Supplies  are  increasing  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  leading  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
at  about,  the  volume  that  would  naturally 
be  expected  at  this  season.  Prices  con¬ 
tinue  high.  Good  buying  power  is  still 
present  in  most  sections.  Crop  outlook 
continues  good.  It  is  a  little  too  dry  in 
some  States  and  too  wet  in  a  few  sec¬ 
tions,  but  the  season  in  general  offers 
little  cause  for  complaint.  Even  the  labor 
conditions  are  a  little  better  in  one  or 
two  States. 

GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  FRUIT 

It  looks  like  pretty  nearly  the  best  year 
on  record  for  fruit  growers.  The  yield, 
while  not  extremely  large,  is  up  to  rea¬ 
sonable  expectations,  and  there  are  few 
crop  failures  anywhere.  Prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  very  well.  Shipments  of  early  apples, 
plums,  pears  and  cherries  exceed  200  cars 
per  week  of  each  kind.  The  July  Govern¬ 
ment  Crop  Report  shows  a  gain  in  the 
Eastern  apple  crop,  partly  offset  by  losses 
in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest.  Prices 
of  early  apples  started  very  high.  _  Trans¬ 
parents  reached  $0  per  bushel  in  New 
York  at  the  opening,  but  supplies  are  be¬ 
coming  liberal  and  there  is  much  stock  of 
low  quality.  By  the  middle  of  July  range 
of  leading  varieties,  including  all  grades, 
was  50  cents  to  $4.  The  outlook  for  prices 
of  the  main  crop  is  fairly  good,  although, 
of  course,  uncertain.  The  supply  of 
Eastern  apples  will  be  much  greater  than 
last  season,  according  to  present  indica¬ 
tions,  but  there  will  be  less  competition 
from  the  Northwest  and  from  crops  in 
other  countries.  Canada  seems  to  have 
about  two-thirds  as  many  apples  as  last 
year.  The  apple  crop  of  the  British  Isles 
apparently  is  not  over  one-half  of  the  big 
crop  of  last  season,  which  suggests  that 
export  conditions  may  be  more  favorable 
for  the  apples  of  the  United  States  this 
season.  The  slacking  up  of  some  lines  of 
business  and  the  high  prices  of  sugar  will 
both  tend  somewhat  to  check  the  market, 
and  so  will  the  fairly  abundant  supplies 
of  other  fruits,  such  as  pears,  peaches 
and  plums. 

WATERMELON  TIME 

Just  now  the  main  fruit  is  the  water¬ 
melon.  According  to  a  court  decision,  a 
fruit  is  commonly  used  uncooked,  and  not 
as  a  main  part  of  the  meal.  By  this  rule 
melons  and  cantaloupes  are  commercially 
fruits,  although  cousins  of  the  squash  and 
pumpkin.  For  awhile  in  mid-season 
watermelons  come  from  Georgia  and  from 
other  States  at  the  rate  of  about  4.000 
cars  per  week,  exceeding  even  the  volume 
of  potatoes  at  the  time.  The  melon  has 
a  comparatively  short,  but  active,  season. 
Florida  begins  shipping  in  May.  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  follow  quickly,  and  the 
carlot  movement  is  at  its  height  in  July. 
Not  many  melons  are  shipped  after  cold 
weather  begins  in  the  Fall.  The  weekly 
average  for  the  five  months.  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  about  1.500  cars  per  week. 
Melons  probably  have  paid  fairly  well 
this  year.  Just  now  the  price  is  lower 
and  ranges  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Early  prices  were  high,  a  few  sales 
ranging  $1,200  per  car.  but  by  the  middle 
of  July  prices  had  slumped  nearly  to  one- 
half  the  level  at  the  height  of  the  season. 

SOUTHERN  PEACHES  FOOR 

The  peach  crop  has  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing  to  Southern  growers,  chiefly 
on  account  of  worm  injury.  Georgia 
growers  practice  spraying  faithfully,  but 
frequent  rains  prevented  full  success  of 
the  treatment.  Quite  a  share  of  the  crop 
was  below  best  grade.  Prices  in  Northern 
markets  were  good  for  large,  well-colored 
stock,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  level 
of  a  year  ago,  but  undersized  stock  in 
poor  condition  was  hard  to  sell.  Northern 
sour  cherries  have  been  bringing  about 
the  same  price  as  last  year,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  shortage  of  sugar.  The  pear  crop 
will  be  considerably  larger  in  the  East 
than  a  year  ago,  and  there  will  be  less 
Competition  from  the  Northwest. 

POTATOES  PROMISE  WELL 

The  potato  crop,  according  to  the  July 
estimate,  is  a  little  less  than  the  estimate 
made  a  year  ago.  but  a  great  deal  larger 
than  the  crop  that  was  actually  turned 
out  last  year.  The  Western  drought  cut 
down  estimates  severely  in  1010.  If  the 
crop  this  year  meets  with  no  severe  set¬ 
backs  the  potato  supply  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  crop  is  doing  well  so  far.  and 
heavy  yields  are  predicted  in  various  im¬ 
portant  Northern  producing  sections. 
Shipments  of  early  potatoes  are  somewhat 
Jess  than  usual  at  this  season,  and  prices 
continue  very  high,  ranging  from  $10  to 
•Flo  per  barrel  in  Northern  and  Western 
markets. 

The  potato  situation  continues  to  con¬ 
trast  with  the  onion  situation,  which 
seems  unable  to  recover  much  from  the  $1 
P't  bushel  level  that  has  prevailed  lately. 
1  lie  early  onions  from  New  Jersey  are 
meeting  a  bad  market  situation  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Texas  onions,  which  have 
Been  held  in  storage  awaiting  a  market 
outlet.  Reports  of  condition  of  truck 
•  rops  and  finite  show  improvement  over 
he  early  part  of  the  season  in  nearly  all 

"'  s  (  enadian  fruit  and  garden  truck 
e.ops  are  reported  also  doing  well. 

c.  R.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  sides,  prime,  14c;  medium,  11c; 
veal,  prime.  22e ;  common.  19c;  lamb, 
26c ;  pork.  19c ;  live  pigs.  $6  each. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  3S  to  40c;  dressed.  5S 
to  65c ;  ducks,  live.  45c ;  dressed.  55  to 
70c;  guinea  hens,  live,  40c;  broilers,  live, 
50  to  0f)c ;  dressed.  80c ;  turkeys.  45c. 

Cherries,  qt..  20c ;  per  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6  strawberries,  qt..  25c ;  per  crate,  $7; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  20c;  currants,  qt..  15 
to  20c;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  30  to  35c; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  50c. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  $1.75 ; 
beaus,  butter,  qt.,  25c;  per  bu.,  $4.50; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c;  beet  greens, 
bu.,  75c;  cabbages,  per  doz.  heads,  $1.75 
to  $2.50 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  50c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  garlic, 
doz.  bunches,  25c :  horseradish  roots,  lb., 
10c ;  bottles,  grated,  15  to  25c ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  30c;  Boston,  doz..  40  to  75c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  60c;  peas,  peck.  60c;  bu., 
$2:  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
romaine.  bunch.  10c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches.  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c ;  sage,  lb.. 
10c;  Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  tur¬ 
nips.  doz.  bunches.  50c ;  tomatoes,  qt., 
35c ;  potatoes,  old,  bu.,  $4 ;  new,  $5 ;  pop¬ 
corn.  bu.,  $2. 

Butter,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  cheese.  Italian, 
lb..  65c ;  eggs,  55  to  60c;  duck  eggs.  70c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $37 :  hay,  No.  1. 
ton,  $38 ;  No.  2.  $35  to  $36 ;  No.  3.  $30 ; 
Timothy,  $30;  straw,  rye.  ton,  $18;  oat, 
$20;  oats,  bu..  $1.40. 

ROCHESTER  LOCAL  MARKET 

Wheat,  white  Winter  and  others,  bu., 
$2.75 ;  corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $2.10  to  $2.15 : 
oats,  white,  bu.,  $1.13;  rye,  bu.,  $2."0  to 
$2.15;  ha},  $28  to  $32. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  22c ; 
forequarters,  14  to  18c;  hindquarters,  IS 
to  24c :  dressed  hogs,  light.  22c ;  heavy, 
18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  36  to  38c; 
yearling  lambs.  34  to  36c;  mutton,  lb., 
18  to  22c ;  veal.  lb..  22  to  25c. 

Eggs.  47  to  55c ;  fowls,  live.  30  to  32c ; 
roosters,  live,  24  to  26c;  broilers,  live, 
lb.,  40  to  42c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  ISc;  tur¬ 
keys.  live,  lb..  40c. 

Currants,  lb..  13  to  14c;  cherries,  black, 
lb.,  11  to  12c :  white,  11  to  12c ;  sour. 
8  to  10c;  gooseberries,  13  to  14c;  straw¬ 
berries.  qt..  20  to  25c :  crate.  $7  to  $8. 

Asparagus,  small,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1  ;  large.  $2.25  to  $2  50 ;  beet  greens, 
per  bu..  30  to  35c;  beans,  per  14-qt.  bskt., 
$125  to  $1.50;  beans,  butter,  per  14-qt. 
bskt..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
$1.75  to  $2;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  25c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75 :  cu¬ 
cumbers.  doz.  bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
green  peas.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  per  doz..  50  to  75c ;  mint,  green,  per 
doz.  heads.  30  to  35c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  IS  to  20c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.90 
to  $3:  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  tomatoes,  per  bskt,.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  per  lb..  20  to  25e ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
12  to  15c. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c ;  dressed,  42c ;  _tur- 
keys,  live.  45e;  dressed,  50e :  eggs.  50c; 
duck  eggs.  60c :  butter,  lb..  62c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  milk,  qt.,  9c;  cream,  qt., 
SOc. 

Brisket  bacon,  lb..  25c ;  ham.  lb..  40c ; 
veal,  lb..  18  to  40c;  pork.  IS  to  25c;  per 
ewt..  $10  to  $23;  pigs.  each.  $5  to  $6; 
rabbits,  dressed.  30c;  lamb,  Spring.  40c; 
beef,  lb.,  12  to  35c. 

Potatoes,  peck.  75c;  new,  $1.20:  let¬ 
tuce.  bunch.  Sc;  peas.  peek.  15c:  ouions. 
peck,  75c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb.. 
10c;  dandelion  greens,  peek.  20c;  green 
onions,  three  bunches.  35c;  radishes, 
bunch.  5c;  rhubarb,  four  bunches.  25c; 
spinach,  peck.  25c:  turnips,  bu..  90c  to  $1. 

Cherries,  qt..  17c;  gooseberries,  qt.. 
16c;  strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  22c;  apples, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c;  cornmeal.  lb.. 
5c  •  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c;  hickory  nuts, 
qt..  23e:  honey,  lb..  33c;  pickles,  doz. 
20c;  maple  syrup,  gal  .  $3;  vinegar,  gal., 
40c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras,  59  to  59%c; 
Western  creamery  extras,  58M>  to  59c: 
Western  lirsts,  56  to  58c;  renovated,  51 
to  52c ;  ladles,  46  to  47c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  68  to  70c; 
Eastern  extras,  58  to  60c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras,  53  to  55c ;  Western  extras,  firsts, 
4S  to  50c ;  Western  firsts,  44  to  47c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c:  me¬ 
dium.  40  to  42c;  native  broilers.  60  to 
65c;  Western  ice-packed,  large  fowls.  39 
to  40c;  medium.  35  to  36c;  small.  30  to 
32c;  native  squabs,  $5  to  $7  doz.!  pig¬ 
eons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  36  to  37c;  broilers,  45  to  SOc; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

APPLES 

New  transparent.  $3  to  $4.50  bskt.; 
early  Ilarveys,  $2.50  to’ $3.50. 


FRUITS 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $5  to  $S.50; 
grapefruit,  $3  to  $7  bx. ;  strawberries,  na¬ 
tive  trays,  30  to  40c ;  erts.,  18  to  SOc ; 
raspberries,  pts.,  15  to  17c;  blueberries, 
28  to  45e ;  currants,  15  to  18c ;  blackber¬ 
ries,  15  to  25c ;  gooseberries,  15  to  18c ; 
pineapples,  $3.50  to  $7.50  crt. ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  California,  standard  erts.,  $3.50 
to  $5;  pony  erts.,  $3  to  $4;  flats,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  watermelons,  70  to  90c  each ; 
peaches,  75c  to  $5  per  6-bskt.  carrier. 

POTATOES 

Aroostook,  Green  Mts.,  $7  to  $S  per 
100  lbs.  on  track;  new  Southern,  $10  to 
$12.50  bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. ;  celery, 
white.  $2.50  to  $3  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $1.50 
to  $8  bu.  bx. ;  lettuce.  20  to  50c, bu.  bx. ; 
peppers,  $1.50  to  $2.75  crt. ;  spinach,  na¬ 
tive.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bx.  ;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  30  to  35c ;  radishes,  $1  to  $1.25 
bu.  bx. ;  asparagus.  $3  to  $7  bu.  bx. ; 
squash,  marrow,  $2.50  to  $3  bbl. ;  green 
peas.  $2  to  $3  bu.  bx.  ;  string  beans.  $1 
to  $2.50  bskt. ;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.75 
bu.  bx. :  rutabagas,  $3.50  to  $4  bbl. ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bx. 

HAY 

Per  ton  :  Timothv.  No.  1,  $44  to  $46 ; 
No.  2  Timothv.  $39  to  $42  ;  No.  2  East¬ 
ern.  $35  to  $37 ;  No.  3  hay.  $30  to  $34 ; 
clover  mixed.  $30  to  $37  ;  fine  hay.  $30  to 
$32 ;  rye  straw,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat  straw, 
$18  to  $19. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton  :  Spring  bran.  $57.50 ;  Winter 
bran.  $58.50;  middlings,  $63  to  $67; 
mixed  feed.  $64  to  $70;  red  dog  and  sec¬ 
ond  clears,  none  offered ;  gluten  feed, 
$75.12;  hominy  feed.  $72.40;  stock  feed. 
$74;  oat  hulls,  $54.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$69.50  to  $73. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  59  to  61c.  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales  ;  extras.  58c  ;  extra  firsts, 
56  to  57c ;  firsts.  51  to  55c ;  seconds.  45 
to  50c :  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fajicy, 
60  to  62c;  common  to  good,  51  to  59e; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  44  to  46c : 
packing  stock.  38  to  41c ;  fancy  brands  of 
nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at  67  to  69c; 
good  to  choice,  59  to  66c;  fair,  56  to  5Sc. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  SOc  per  doz. ;  do.,  current 
receipts.  48o  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordinary  to 
fair.  43  to  47c:  Western  extra  firsts. 
50c;  do.,  firsts.  46  to  48c;  seconds  and 
poorer,  30  to  43c;  fancy,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  59 
to  Ole  per  doz. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Jersey,  per  bskt. — No.  1,  $1  to 
$2;  No.  2  and  drop.  25c  to  $1.  Oranges, 
per  box,  $3  to  $8 :  grapefruit,  Florida, 
per  box.  $2.75  to  $5.15 :  pineapples,  per 
Crate,  $4  to  $8 ;  peaches.  Georgia,  per 
crate,  $1  to  $3  25 ;  watermelons,  Florida, 
per  car,  $200  to  $500;  cantaloupes. 
Western,  per  standard  crate.  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  cantaloupes.  Southern,  per  fiat 
crate.  50  to  75e ;  blackberries,  per  qt..  15 
to  26c :  huckleberries,  per  qt..  20  to  30c ; 
currants,  per  qt..  16  to  ISc ;  raspberries, 
Jersey,  per  pint,  10  to  14c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1.  $9.50  to  $10.75;  No.  2  and  culls, 
$3.50  to  $5.  White  potatoes.  Jersey,  per 
%-bu.  bskt. — No.  1.  $1.75  to  $2;  No.  2. 
75c  to  81.25.  Cabbage.  Pennsylvania,  per 
bbl..  75c  to  $1.25;  do  .  Jersey,  per  bskt  . 
25  to  40c.  Onions,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  40 
to  SOc. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  fancy,  heavy.  39 
to  40c :  exceptional  lots  higher ;  light  to 
medium.  35  to  37c* ;  White  Leghorn  fowls. 
34  to  35c ;  broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yel¬ 
low-skinned.  not  Leghorns,  weighing  1  to 
114  lbs.  apiece,  45  to  4Se:  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  broilers,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
anieee.  45  to  48c ;  smaller  sizes,  40  to 
43c ;  old  roosters.  25  to  20o :  ducks,  old, 
28  to  30c :  do..  Spring,  30  to  35c ;  pigeons, 
per  pair,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes, 
weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece.  42c:  weighing 
3%  lbs.  apiece,  39  to  40c ;  weighing  3 
lbs  apiece.  35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh  -killed, 
in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
apiece.  40c:  weighing  3%  lbs..  37  to  38c; 
weighing  3  lbs.,  33  to  35c;  milk-fed  fowls, 
weighing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  in  first- 
class  condition,  will  command  a  premium 
of  B,  to  lc  over  quotations.  Broilers, 
Western,  dry-picked,  not  Leghorns.  62  to 
65c:  some  nearby  stock  higher;  broilers. 
Western.  White  Leghorns,  58  to  60c ;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western.  27o :  South¬ 
ern.  25  to  26c  ;  Spring  ducks.  Long  Island, 
35c. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  bay — No.  1.  none  here;  No.  2, 
$42  to  843;  No.  3.  $39  to  $40;  sample, 
$33  to  $37  ;  no  grade.  $28  to  $32.  (  'lover- 
mixed  bay — Light  mixed.  $40  to  $41  ;  No. 
1  mixed,  $39  to  $40.  Straw — No.  1 
straight  rye.  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  2.  do., 
$16  to  $16.50:  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $14.50 
to  815:  No.  2  do..  $13.50  to  $14;  No  1 
(  it  etraw,  $14.50  to  $15;  No.  2,  $13.50 
to  $14. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JULY  16,  1920 
MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
July.  $2.95;  August,  $3.35;  September. 
$3.65.  These  prices  arc  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

5744 

Good  to  Cbolce  . 

@ 

56^ 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

50 

City  made . 

® 

46 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

56 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

54 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

42 

CHEESE 

WboleMllk,  fancy,  new  make...., 

2m 

Good  to  choice . 

26 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

20 

Fair  to  good . 

....  11 

@ 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  cbolce  to  fanoy  ... 

...  64 

@ 

65 

Medium  to  good .  . 

& 

62 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

9 

57 

@ 

50 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

@ 

60 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

...  44 

@ 

53 

Lower  grades . 

• 

42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  . . 

...11  00 

@16  50 

BqIIs  . . . 

. ..  5  50 

@ 

7  00 

Cows  .•••••••••••«■•••«.  .  . 

. .  4150 

@ 

8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

. .  14  00 

@19  00 

Culls 

...  8  00 

@11  00 

Hogs . 

{&\~  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

@10  00 

Lambs  . 

@18  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  fairly  active.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  at:  Fowls,  37  to  38c;  broilers, 
45  to  50c* ;  roosters,  22c ;  ducks,  25e ; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 


Cblckens  obolce  lb .  65  @  75 

Fair  to  Good .  50  @  60 

Fowls .  33  @  42 

Booster* . 23  @  25 

Ducks  .  32  @  35 

Geese .  23  @  27 

8quabs,  doz .  3  00  @9  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb*..... . 1100  @12  00 

Pea .  g  00  @  8  25 

Medium  .  8  00  @  8  25 

Bed  Kidney . 1650  @17  00 

White  Kidney, . 15  00  @15  50 

Yellow  Eye . 1100  @1125 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  00 

Granites,  box  .  4  00  @  9  00 

Lemons,  box  .  1  00  ®  3  50 

Grape  Fruit .  2  00  @  6  25 

Currants,  qt .  10  @  17 

Raspberries,  pt .  11  @  18 

Gooseberries,  qt .  15  @  20 

Strawberries,  qt . 20  @  35 

Peaches.  6-bkt  crate . 1  00  @  3  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2  00  @3  50 

Huckleberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

Blackberries,  qt .  15  @  25 

Cherries,  qt .  12  @  1$ 


Watermelons,  carload .  100  00®  660  00 

POTATOES 


Southern  new  bbl .  4  00  @11  25 

Nearby.  165  lbs .  5  00  @11  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  I  00  @  4  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus  doz.  bunches . 1  50  ®  4  50 

Beets,  100  bunches .  3  00  @  6  00 

Cabbage.  bbl  .  2  00  @2  50 

Carrots,  loo  bunches .  3  00  @  4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @  75 

Onions,  new.  bu .  50  @1  50 

Squash,  new.bu .  100  @2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  6  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt,  crate .  1  50  @  4  00 

3  pk  box .  2  00  @  4  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  2  50 

Romaine. bu .  25  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Spinach,  bu .  25  @  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  35  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  Southern,  bu . 1  00  0  3  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  46  00  @48  00 

No.  2 .  4100  @43  00 

No.  3  . 35  00  @39  00 

Shipping . 34  00  @36  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19  00  @20  00 


GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  pvices 
reported  at  New  York :  Wheat.  No.  2 
red.  $3.05;  corn.  No.  2.  yellow,  $1.77 
oats.  No.  2,  white,  $1.28 ;  rye,  $2.43 ; 
barley,  $1.55. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best . 65  to  67c 

Fair  to  good .  60  to  63c 

Eggs,  best  .  75  to  80c 

Fair  to  good .  55  to  70c 

(  heese,  lb.  35  to  40c 

1  otatoes,  lb.  i  to  8c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  15c 

Strawberries,  qt,  . . 45  to  55c 

Blackberries,  qt . 25  to  30c 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35  to  40c 

Oranges,  doz.  . $1  to  $1  25 

Bananas,  each  . .  5  to  10c 

Raspberries,  pt  . 25  to  30c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 45  to  50c 

Broilers,  lb .  75c  to  81 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 55  to  65c 

Stewing  beef,  lb . 30  to  35c 

Rib  roast,  lb . 28  to  33c 

Fork  'bops.  lb....... . 35  to  40c 

Bacon,  lb.  — . . 45  to  50c 
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Trouble  with  “Ropy”  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  freshened  aoout 
six  weeks,  which  gives  a  large  quantity 
of  milk.  When  cream  is  taken  from  the 
milk  the  cream  will  come  off  in  strings, 
like  ropes.  She  is  in  pasture,  seems  per¬ 
fectly  well.  What  is  needed? 

Maine.  c.  x.  n. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  begin  to 
have  questions  like  the  above.  The  milk 
and  cream  becomes  stringy  or  ropy  after 
standing  for  a  time,  and  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  why  it  should  act'  in  this 
way.  Many  people  have  tried  changing 
the  feed  of  the  cows,  putting  the  milk 
on  ice,  and  handling  it  in  various  ways  ; 
still  the  trouble  continues.  The  average 
person  feels  that  the  milk  is  handled  in 
a  thoroughly  sanitary  way.  Pans  and 
pails  are  washed  and  scalded  regularly, 
and  the  housewife  feels  rather  insulted 
when  she  is  told  that  the  dairy  utensils 
are  not  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  ropy 
condition  is  due  to  a  peculiar  germ  which 
works  in  the  milk,  and  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  milk  utensils,  such  as  pails,  pans, 
skimmers  and  the  cloths  used  in  washing. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cow  or  her  feed¬ 
ing.  Cleanliness  is  the  remedy.  The 
cow  and  the  stable  should  be  kept  clean, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  a  time  to  wipe 
off  the  cow’s  udder  with  warm  water  and 
dry  thoroughly  before  milking.  Thcu 
each  day  boil  for  at  least  20  minutes 
everything  that  ever  touches  the  cow  or 
the  milk,  except  the  human  hand.  Boil 
pans,  pails,  spoons  and  skimmers,  and 
particularly  the  towels  and  cloths  used 
in  washing  or  drying  the  pans.  This 
germ  is  frequently  found  in  the  seams  or 
scratches  on  pails  and  pans.  Boil  thor¬ 
oughly  day  after  day,  and  then  put  the 
pans  and  cans  into  the  sunshine  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  and  air  the  cloths.  If  this 
plan  is  followed  up  the  trouble  will  dis¬ 
appear.  as  the  germs  will  be  destroyed. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  trouble  will 
be  found  coming  from  this  germ,  and  that 
the  remedy  here  given  will  prevent  it. 
because  in  past  years  at  least  100  cases 
of  this  trouble  have  been  brought  up. 
and  in  every  case  reported  to  us  this  boil¬ 
ing  and  sunning  of  the  utensils  cleaned 
up  the  trouble. 


Building  a  Homemade  Silo 

Some  years  ago  I  planned  a  round  silo 
which  is  durable,  cheaply  constructed  and 
has  what  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other 
round  silo — a  continuous  door.  I  think 
this  silo  was  described  in  The  II.  X.-Y. 
at'  that  time,  but  the  many  new  readers 
of  the  paper  may  be  interested  in  a  de¬ 
scription  at  this  time.  The  silo  is  made 
of  staves  of  any  sound  lumber,  and  three 
posts,  which  are  known  a.s  the  binding 
posts.  Many  of  these  silos  have  been 
built  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont 
and  other  States,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  always  given  satisfaction.  I  will 
describe  them  briefly. 

The  three  binding  posts  are  sawed  6x6.  j; 
Two  of  these  posts  make  the  sides  t<»  the 
continuous  door.  The  staves  may  be 
sawed  6  in.  wide  and  not  less  than  1*4  in. 
thick.  The  two  door  posts  have  a  corner 
cut  out  of  them  on  one  side.  2x2  in.  They 
are  then  framed  together  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  by  dropping  them  onto  a  sill  of  the 
same  size,  into  which  they  are  tenoned, 
and  placing  a  plate  on  top  in  the  same 
way.  The  grooved  corners  are  placed  on  . 
opposite  sides,  and  are  for  the  ends  of  the  ’, 
door  boards  to  rest.  These  posts,  thus 
framed,  are  set  up  where  they  are  to  form 
the  door  and  securely  staved  until  the 
silo  is  finished.  After  these  posts  are 
placed,  staves  are  stood  up  around  a  circle 
the  size  it  is  desired  to  build  the  silo  and 
stayed  by  tacking  old  barrel  staves  around 
them  horizontally.  When  about  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  circle  from  the  door 
posts  is  reached,  the  binding  post  is  set 
up.  The  inside  of  all  these  posts  is  set 
just  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  staves. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  door  and 
binding  posts  have  holes  bored  through 
them  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than 
the  iron  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  hoops. 
For  a  silo  20  feet  high  there  should  be 
10  half-inch  hoops.  This  calls  for  10 
holes  in  each  door  post,  the  distance  di¬ 
vided  so  they  will  be  nearer  together  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  binding 
post  has  20  holes  bored  through  it  in 
pairs  not  too  near  together  to  prevent  the 
easy  turning  of  the  nuts  on  the  hoops. 

The  hoops  are  made  in  half  lengths, 
with  a  broad  head  on  one  end  and  thread, 
well  cut  back  in  the  hoop  to  allow  room 
for  taking  up.  as  occasion  requires,  on  the 
other.  A  half-hoop  is  thrust  through  the 
lower  hole  in  the  right  side  of  silo  door, 
on  around  the  silo  and  through  the  lower 
hole  on  the  binding  post,  and  the  nut 
screwed  on  slightly.  Then  a  hoop  goes 
through  the  left-hand  door  post,  around 
the  left  side  to  the  binding  post,  and  the 
nut  loosely  fastened.  This  nut  will  !“•  on 
opposite  side  of  the  binding  post  from 


the  first  one.  The  hoops  are  put  in  place 
and  then  the  nuts  are  firmly  secured  and 
the  temporary  stays  removed.  These  hoops 
should  be  provided  with  heavy  washers 
on  the  thread  end.  The  staves  need  not 
be  jointed  or  beveled  on  the  edges  unless 
one  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  door  is  made  of  1-in.  boards,  double, 
placed  so  as  to  break  joints.  The  ends 
of  these  boards  rest  in  the  grooves  in  the 
doorposts,  and  are  just. flush  with  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  posts  and  the  staves.  They 
need  not  be  fastened  together,  and  are 
taken  out  as  the  silage  is  fed. 

In  a  20-foot  silo  there  will  be  no  spring¬ 
ing  of  the  door  posts.  If  built  much 
higher,  it  would  be  well  to  put  a  rod 
across  the  door  a  little  nearer  the  bottom 
than  the  top.  This  rod  can  be  taken  out 
when  the  silage  above  it  is  fed  out.  I 
trust  readers  will  be  able  to  understand 
this  brief  description,  and  that  they  will 
see  they  have  a  continuous  door  from  top 
to  bottom*,  with  no  manholes  to  crawl 
through.  These  silos  have  usually  been 
built  about  12x20.  When  filled  slowly 
and  allowed  to  settle  well,  they  will  hold 
not  far  from  50  tons  of  silage.  Many  of 
the  farmers  who  have  built  them  have 
thier  own  lumber. 

Maine.  b.  walker  m’keex. 
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Milk  is  about  the  only  farm  product 
produced  in  any  quantity  around  here, 
and  it  sells  at  League  prices.  The  low 
prices  this  Spring,  together  with  high  cost 
of  feed  and  scarcity  of  labor,  forces  a  lot 
of  dairymen  either  to  quit  or  reduce  their 
herds.  One  man  told  me  in  April  his 
gram  bill  and  labor  cost  were  $43.50  a 
day.  and  his  milk  was  bringing  $45.  so 
lie  was  practically  donating  his  hay  and 
silage  and  paying  taxes,  insurance,  depre¬ 
ciation  and  other  overhead  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  I  asked  another  man  who  was 
milking  30  cows  a  day  in  May  whether 
he  got  back  his  labor  cost  and  grain  bill, 
and  he  said  :  “Just 
them  didn’t  do  that.” 
have  been  successful 
their  lives,  one  talks 
business  and  the  other  is  closing  out  one 
barn  and  cutting  his  output  in  half.  A 
shipper  from  our  station,  who  made  $14.- 
000  worth  of  milk  last  year,  and  whose 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  were 
“tied  to  a  cow’s  tail”  from  boyhood  up, 
had  an  auction  of  his  herd  recently. 
When  men  like  these  quit.  it.  is  like  the 
Bank  of  England  deciding  there  is  no 
money  in  discounts.  I  sold  my  own 
milking  cows  in  April  Last  year  I  fattened 
60  hogs.  This  year  I  shall  fatten  four 
for  my  own  use.  On  the  mile  of  county 
road  on  which  I  live,  every  farmer — six 
in  all — has  stopped  raising  anything  for 
the  market,  and  the  2.500  acres  controlled 
by  them  are  in  grass  or  weeds  and 
bushes.  If  these  conditions  are  general, 
and  I  fear  they  are  in  many  other  sec¬ 
tions,  I  don’t  see  but  that  food  will  be  a 
seller's  rather  than  a  buyer’s  market  next 
Winter — which  would  be  a  we’come 
change  if  I  were  going  to  have  any  to 
sell.  F.  B.'s. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  are  busy  cultivating  corn  and 
hauling  their  grain  and  hay  to  market 
before  starting  harvesting.  Grain  fields 
are  looking  fine.  Ilay  will  be  a  fair  crop, 
corn  a  little  small  yet.  because  of  being 
planted  late.  Help  scarce.  Oats  look 
well  :  feeds  high.  Hog  feed.  $4.10  per 
cwt. :  shorts.  $3.75  per  cwt. ;  dairy  feeds. 
$4  per  cwt..  Wheat.  $3:  corn.  $1.80; 
oats.  $1.15;  ha.v.  $35  per  ton.  j.  o.  a. 

York  Co..  Pa. 


“That’S  what  comes  of  riding  in  a 
flivver.”  sighed  the  motorist  who  had 
barely  missed  running  down  a  pedestrian. 
“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  friend, 
between  jolts.  “That  fellow  back  there 
wouldn’t  be  shaking  his  fist  at  me  so  ag¬ 
gressively  if  I  were  driving  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  car.” — New  York  Globe. 


Do  You  Milk  6  Cows  or  More  ? 


JF  you  do,  you  have  undoubtedly  asked  yourself 
these  questions:— Is  it  true  that  a  milking  machine 
will  greatly  reduce  my  milking  time?  Is  it  absolutely 
safe  to  use  on  my  cows?  Will  it  pay  me  to  in¬ 
stall  a  milker  in  my  dairy? 

These  questions,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are 
answered  in  a  fair-minded  way  in  this  new  booklet: 


The  Truth  About 
Mechanical  Milking” 

This  booklet  of  bed-  in  the  back  deal  with 
rock  facts  is  yours  for  the  Universal  directly. 


the  asking.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Universal 
Milking  Machine  Co., 
but  it  Is  not  a  Universal 
catalog.  Only  a  few  pages 

Clip  this  coupon  and  send  It  to  us  today.  No 
obligation.  The  book  will  be  mailed,  free  of  charge 
and  postpaid,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter! 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


It  is  written  to  give  you 
the  real  truth --facts  you 
have  always  wanted  to 
know --about  mechanical  milking.  A 
book  of  vital  interest  to  every  dairyman 
who  milks  six  cows  or  more. 


*  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO..  233W.  Mound  St..  Columbus.  O.  I 
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Gentlemen:— 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "The  Truth  About  Mechanical  Milking." 


Name . 

R. R  or  Street  . . 
Town  and  State 


I 
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OLIVER  CABANA,  Jr. 

PINE  GROVE  FARMS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Says  :  “Our  Dr.  Tillou  reports  that  your  Gray- 
lawn  Louse-Chase  has  proven  satisfactory.” 

LOUSE-CHASE 


. - 


$1.00  Package 

Guaranteed 
to  clear  Lice  from 
Ten  Animals. 


Will  absolutely  kill 
fice  on  cattle,  horses, 
swine  and  poultry; 
ilso  ticks  on  sheep. 
It  is  entirely  harm- 
ess  to  t  li  c  animal, 
.•asy  to  apply  and 
economical.  Used 
ind  recommended 
by  thousands  of 
prominent  breeders 
and  state  colleges. 
I.ice  need  no  longer 
lie  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  produc- 
tiveness  of  dairy 
cows  or  other  farm 
animals.  What  it  has 
done  for  our  own  and 
other  animals,  it  will 
do  for  yours. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  yet  have  Louse- 
Chase  in  stock,  send 
us  his  n.a  m  e  with 
your  remittance.  If 
in  your  opinion  the 
remedy  fails  in  the 
slightest  degree, 
your  money  will  he 
refunded. 


MINERALS? 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  INC.,  Box  H-9 
WATERBURY,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


Does  Ten 
Mens  Work 


One  Man 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 

The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  logs,  cuts  up  branches,  fee 
cotter,  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels.  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial .  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cashor  Easy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1861  Wood  St.,  Ottawa.  Kan*. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Rulo 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

\ AGENTS 
1  WANTED 

MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


ABSORBine 

■  TRADE  MARMKG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Prica 
11.25  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75.  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Flies  Cut  Down  Milk  Yield 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Flies  don’t  just  torment  and 
worry  the  cows,  but  they  cut  down  the  milk  yield  and  cut 
into  the  profits.  They  make  life  miserable,  too,  for  those 
who  milk  the  cows. 

And  there’s  no  doubt  about  this  either.  The  one  way  to  get  rid  ol 
flies  at  milking  time — and  the  sure  way  to  get  more  milk — is  to.use 


Pratts  Fly  Chaser 

Spray  it  on  just  before  milking.  PRATTS  does  not  taint  the 
milk.  PRATTS  does  not  burn  or  blister  the  hide.  PRATTS 
does  not  take  off  or  gum  the  hair. 

Give  your  cows  a  chance  to  give  more  milk.  Give  your  work 
animals  a  chance  to  get  their  rest.  Give  PRA1TS  a  trial^A 

“ Your  Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied '  ’ 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  TORONTO 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JULY  2,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Wk.Tetl 

OsrTOt  W.  Ruck,  N.  J., ••*••••••••«••■••••  ...  66  2076 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa. ......... .............  74  2245 

R,  Chamberlain,  N.  J.  ....... ....... ......  77  1964 

1  H,  Kolkit  &  Son,  N,  J. ........  ...........  55  1856 

Ulenlyn  Farms,  Pa . . .  48  2225 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  71  2058 

Harry  H,  Oder,  N .  J . . ............... .........  72  2354 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Cbicatawbur  Farm.  Mass . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass . 

Rosewood  Rox,  N.  J . .  ... 

Irving  K.  Taylor,  Mass . *' 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bates.  N  J . 

q,  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N .  J 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J . 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J . 

O.  G.  Knigat.  R.  I . 

John  F  1  Stringer,  N.  J.... ...... ........ 

Mrs.  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J...... ....... ...... 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J,  8.  Armitage,  N.  J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

H.  W  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

C  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark,  N,  J . 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass . 

Howard  G-  Taylor,  N-  J................  .... 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Maple  Farm.  N.  J .  . 

David  E,  Warner,  R.  I . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


91  2343 

83  2383 

84  1839 
63  2204 
59  1651 
63  2254 


63  2064 
63  2129 
74  1876 
47  1419 
40  1792 
86  2105 
74  2212 
57  1718 


64  2035 
39  1982 
50  1550 
81  2301 
88  2412 

83  2144 

60  1973 
75  2466 
56  1851 

84  3144 
73  2222 

61  1908 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . 

E,  A.  Ballard,  Pa . . . 

j,  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J......... ....... ......... 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

j  W.  Bottcher,  N  .  J . 

Gregory  Brundagc  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpente8,  Pa . 

Clefl  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

C  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Davall.  Jr.,  N.  J  . 

Chas.L.  Ebell,  N.  J . 

Klgenrauch  &  De  Winter,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . 

Farmbill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

James  F.  Harr*ngton.  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Kerm,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  17.  J.. ............. ........ 

C  Korfmann.  N.  S . 

W.  U.  Leslie,  N.  J .  ... 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . . . 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  son,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Potltry  Farm,  N.JJ . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . .-. . 

John  G.  Sinmionds,  N.  J .  . 

Herman  F.  Sondcr  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

The  Training  School,  N,  J . 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas . 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.F . 

W.  C.  Vocgtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  G.  Whetsel.  N.  J . 

Demon  K.  White,  N.J . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . . . 


93  1947 

83  2598 

94  2273 

107  2110 
105  2736 

96  1951 

84  2019 

109  2403 
100  2208 
101  2571 

78  2080 

79  2342 

76  2380 
46  12  7 

101  2210 
99  2095 

90  2383 

86  2393 
83  2153 

87  1944 

104  2212 
94  2458 

108  2352 
83  1964 

91  2554 
41  1701 

114  2508 

98  2331 
75  1498 

1(12  1963 

93  1962 

101  2830 
96  2528 

85  2291 

77  2282 

94  2588 

95  2658 

110  2695 

92  1839 

96  2384 

75  2279 
87  2290 

89  2294 
53  2770 

102  2235 

96  1932 
108  2219 

99  2829 

105  2372 

90  1917 

93  1978 
98  2000 

104  2340 
101  2385 
82  1823 
69  1957 
104  2039 

103  2537 

97  2162 
1U0  2342 

81  2258 
90  2361 
87  2623 

76  1914 
76  2172 
93  2094 

103  2258 


Total 


8834  219136 


Silage  for  Hens 

Will  silage  made  from  clover,  Alfalfa, 
oats  and  Canada  peas  or  rape  keep  iu 
good  enough  conditio  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing?  If  so.  what  de  silo  would  you 
recommend  for  a  fioc-k  of  from  2,500  to 
3,000  liens?  W.  H. 

Delaware. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  successful  at¬ 
tempts  to  ensile  the  green  stuffs  that  you 
mention,  or  others,  for  the  use  of  poultry, 
though  1  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done  if  the  flock  was  large  enough  to 
consume  the  silage  before  it  spoiled  from 
exposure  to  the  air  after  the  silo  was 
opened.  Even  with  corn  silage,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  feed  off  the  top 
each  day  or  lose  much  from  spoiling,  and 
a  flock  of  hens^  would  have  to  be  large  to 
consume  the  silage  from  any  practicable 
mod  silo.  As  si  practical  method  of  pro- 
vuling  green  stuff  for  poultry,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  met  with  favor,  though 
some  such  silos  may  Ik*  in  use.  I  cannot 
suggest  a  suitable  size  for  such  a  silo 
further  than  to  say  that  it  would  have  to 
be  of  small  diameter,  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  in  order  that  the  upper  layers  of 
silage  might  be  kept  fed  off  before  they 
spoiled. 

As  to  the  green  stuffs  that  you  mention, 
clover  and  Alfalfa  alone  have  not  been 
IouikI  very  satisfactory  for  silage,  making 
a  more  satisfactory  product  when  ensile ' 
■with  other  plants  containing  more  sugar, 
such  as  corn  and  sorghum.  If  well  packed 
to  exclude  the  air  from  the  hollow  steins, 
green  oats  may  he  ensiled  alone  or  with 
peas,  the  latter  as  refuse  from  pea-can¬ 


ning  factories  being  now  preserved  in  this 
way.  Rape  does  not  make  good  silage, 
the  product  being  watery  and  ill-smelling. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Questions 

Do  you  consider  it  profitable  to  keep 
year-old  hens?  They  are  beginning  to 
molt  now,  but  are  still  laying  some.  I 
have  275  hens  in  one  house  that  lay 
around  80  eggs  per  day,  and  175  in  an¬ 
other  house  that  lay  50  eggs  a  day.  Do 
you  think  they  would  lay  next  Winter? 
What  is  the  outlook  for  poultry  for  the 
coming  year?  I  have  White  Leghorns. 
Are  they  more  profitable  than  the  heavier 
breeds?  What  is  a  good  ration  for  molt¬ 
ing  bens?  C.  E.  W. 

New  York. 

Yes,  yearling  hens  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  because  of  their  age ;  many  are 
profitably  kept  through  three  years  of 
production.  Age,  however,  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  quality,  and  a  poor  hen  is  poor 
property  at  any  age.  Good  producers 
should  not  be  molting  now.  The  heavy 
producers  are  late  molters.  Those  that 
stop  laying  and  molt  ‘before  September 
are  the  inferior  members  of  the  flock,  and 
the  earlier  they  molt,  the  poorer  their 
yearly  egg  record  will  have  been.  Your 
egg  production  now  indicates  that  you 
could  not  have  many  any  time  this  season 
and  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  flock  or  your  management. 

White  Leghorns  are  probably  the  most 
profitable  of  the  egg-laying  breeds  that 
are  kept  strictly  for  egg  production.  Un¬ 
der  some  circumstances,  however,  other 
breeds  might  prove  more  profitable,  and 
no  one  variety  can  he  said  to  excel  all 
others. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  seems 
to  me  to  be  good  for  good  fowls,  properly 
kept  and  managed  ;  poor  for  others. 

A  good  ration  for  laying  and  molting 
hens  may  be  made  up  of  mixed  whole 
grains,  containing  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  corn,  for  the  scratch  grain,  and  a  mash 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  beef  scrap,  green  food  of 
some  kind,  crushed  oyster  shells  and  grit, 

M.  B.  D. 


HA  VAN  "r®  have  many  able-bodied 
Uv  IvU  young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 

NP  F  n  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
CCU  sober, man.  write  for  an  order 
lilank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
m  organization,  and  we  make  no 
fl  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

■  176  Second  Ave. .  N.  Y.  City 


Sale  or  Exchange 

8  SPACER  LIGHT  MOTOR  CARS.  BRAND  NEW  83  60, 
with  windshield  and  extra  wheel  equipped.  Regular  price 
$433.  Would  take  good  tractor  outfit,  power  sprayer,  etc. 

H.  N.  FLEMING.  ERIE,  PA. 


OHIOFARMS 

II.  H.  MASTERS, 


Write  for  Catalogue. 
600  Farms,  any  size  and 
price  U  want,  in  seven 
different  Counties. 
Farm  AGENT,  Cambridge,  Ohio 


PARMQa  000,1  Crass  and  corn  farms;  30  miles  Phila. 
i  Hlinio  ■  Good  soil;  very  reasonable;  good  buildings 

and  markets.  U.  o.  HEiTIVOLE,  Real  Eitatt,  Kimbarton,  I'emt. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Holsteins;  must  he  good 
dry  hand  milkers;  wages  from  $65  to  $70  per 
month  with  hoard;  steady  employment,  with 
ehanees  for  advancement;  state  age  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Cow  tester  for  26  herd  association; 

will  pay  $3.25  per  day;  give  references  in 
making  application.  Apply  direct  to  D.  C. 
McFARLAND,  Secretary,  Warwick  Valley  Cow 
Testing  Association,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers. 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1259 


HERE’S  Y0ER  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America’s  Oldest  ami 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

J  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Trap-nested  stock.  Choice  females, $3 ;  males.  $5.  Twelve 
weeks  pullets  and  cockerels,  $2.50. 

A.  L.  VllEKLAM)  -  N Utley,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

Barron  and  Ferris.  March  and  April  hatched.  Bred  from 
our  best  laving  pens  of  high  record  producers.  Price  $8 
and  $5  each.  PROVIDENCE  FARM.  G.  H.  Harris.  Mgr.,  Aaicoilii.0.  C. 


Day-Old  CHICKS  Leghorn  M  *1 i  *per  100 

by  parcel  post  paid.  HUNK  HI, CM,  Mew  WasliiuKtou,  Ohio 


Slimmer  Sale  White  Leghorn  Yearling  PULLETS. 
Laying.  Wyckoff  Strain.  EOREST  FARM,  Rockaway.  I!  J. 


A  Few  Sturdy  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


Smos.  old.  from  imported  Barron  stock. 

W.  E.  ATlv  1NHO.N  -  W  tilling  Curd,  Conn. 


10. 


\vk.  Leghorn  Pullet*.  Guaranteed.  Wyckotr  strain. 
Deliveries  Weekly.  FOUKST  FA1UV,  Uecbaviay,  N.  J. 


LIGHT- STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


A  Price  Easy 
To 
Pay 


Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 

^  Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
"  :  operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 

THRESHERS 

73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  farmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Threshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  Catalog. 
It’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  Pex  A-3  Poultney,  Vty 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


PULLETS  FOR  SALEs. 

Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 
Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  ComblWhite  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  my  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  in  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  XV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


White  Leohorns 
Black  Leohorns 
R.  I.  Reds 


$15  PER  100  FOR  LEGHORNS 


Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  are  sturdy,  lively  chicks  that  will 
quickly  grow  into  profit-producing  poultry, 

100  50  25  100  50  25 

SI 5.00  S7.50  S4  00  Barred  Rocks  $18.00  S9.25  $5.00 

15.00  7.50  4.00  W.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  25.00  12.50  7.00 

„  20.00  10.25  5.25 

Prepaid  to  your  door.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Can  not  send  C.O,D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
TEN  WEEKS  OLD 

*2  each,  f.  o.  b.  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  Strong.  sturdy 
chicks  of  first  class  stock.  Terms,  cash  with  order. 
Immediate  shipment, 

HOMESTEAD  CHICKEN  FARMS 
Emil  Johnson,  Snpt.,  The  Homestead,  cor.  Hollywood 
&  Westwood  Aves.,  West  End.  N.  J..  TtL  Long  Brined,  54S-W 


Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Also 

COCKERELS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

from  best  f  a  r  m-r  a  i  s  o  d 
stock.  Hatched  April  15. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction 

WOLCBESTER  FARMS  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

While  Rock  Pullels  otxT„°n^Y,s, 

lOO  Standard  Bred  to  Lay  White  Rock  Pul. 
lets,  Feb.  hatch,  dead  White  Rock  Type— 250-egg 
Strain  $4  each— 10  pullets  and  cockerel  $45— R.  L 
Red  Cockerels  brothers  of  winning  pen  No.  31  at 
Vineland,  $7.50  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM  .  YARM0UTHP0RT,  MASS. 


Special  Sale  of  Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks 

BRED-TO-SHOW  BRED-TO-LAY 

R-wks.-oUl  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  $1  .SO  each.  4-moa-ol<l 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  Yearling  Hens,  $4  each.  Males,  $S 
and  $10  each.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded,  o.  W.  A  H.  J.  KCK!UKT,6Aohola,  l*a. 


in  dozen  or  hundred  lots. 

_  White  Leghorns,  W.  and 

-e  T  1  -4-  Barred  Rocks,  K.  I.  Beds, 

-JL  L-L  1  I  L/  W.  Wyandottes.  Also  se¬ 

lected  cockerels.  Circular.  J.  IV.  COX. SOUS,  l’aUrmo,  N.  J. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.SO  each;  25  lots.  $3  each,  seut  on  approval. 

Rivertlale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Rivcrdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  4,000  farm  range  pullets 
hatched  latter  half  of  April  and  first 
half  of  May  from  heavy  layingstock, 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  fifty,  at  $2 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Barron  Strain  of  great  Winter  Layers 
3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range 

SPECIAL  FOR  JULY 

Baby  Chicks  every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ©  $15 
per  100 ;  per  50  :  $4  per  25  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  : 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Goodwin’s  Quality  Strain. 

A  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 

Goodwin  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Ct. 


Hummer's  Famous  Chicks-Special 

Bar.  Rocks.  SIB  50  per  100  :  500-S80.  R.  I.  Reds,  $17. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  100-S13.50;  500— SB5.  S.  C. 
Rrowr  Leghorn,  100— $15.  S.  0.  M.  Ancona,  100— 
$31.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

E.  R.  Hammer  &  Co.,  Freuchtcwn,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


Broilers.  Leghorns.  Rocks  and  Reds,  llcts. 

and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PARKS’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Yearlings  from  eggs  purchased  direct,  $3  eaeh.  Also 

pullets.  J.  GUY  LES11EU,  NtiliXUUUU£fiLA.ND,  Ps. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Douglas  Demmon,  operating  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  addresses,  soliciting  ship¬ 
ments  of  breeding  stock  on  30-day  ac¬ 
ceptances,  was  arrested  by  the  Federal 
authorities  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  on 
June  16.  At  the  suggestion  of  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  a  subscriber  at  that  place  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Mr.  Demmon  to  call  at  his 
farm  on  that  day  for  two  breeding  sows. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged  to  have 
an  inspector  present  when  Mr.  Demmon 
called  for  the  pigs.  He  was  locked  up 
over  night,  and  later  released  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  his  wife  and  family.  It  is  said 
that  Demmon  is  demented,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  it  was  on  this  theory  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  released  him  on  'the  promise  of 
his  family  to  take  care  of  him.  At  any 
rate.  Demmon’s  swindling  activities  have 
ceased  for  the  present,  while  we  have  no 
information  to  indicate  that  those  he 
swindled  will  be  reimbursed. 

I  shipped  Ehrgott  &  Marsilio,  Bronx 
Produce  House,  two  barrels  of  apples  and 
one  crate  pears.  After  waiting  for  some 
time  for  remittance  I  wrote  them,  but 
received  no  reply ;  have  written  them 
about  five  times,  without  a  word.  What 
can  be  done?  w.  d.  h. 

New  York. 

The  railroad  shows  delivery  of  this 
shipment,  but  no  settlement  has  been 
made,  and  we  give  the  record  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  other  shippers.  Farmers 
will  not  want  to  send  goods  to  houses 
that  neglect  to  make  returns  and  per¬ 
sistently  refuse  to  answer  inquiries. 

I  sent  Abe  London,  67  E.  9Sth  St.,  New 
York  City,  eggs,  and  he  paid  all  right 
until  in  April,  when  he  didn’t  pay  within 
4  to  14  cents  of  tightest  quotations.  I 
wanted  to  know  the  reason,  and  he  said 
eggs  were  poor ;  probably  on  account  of 
the  strike  had  been  kept  too  long.  I  had 
sent  eggs  by  parcel  post  and  after  the 
boats  got  running  sent  them  by  express 
to  Kingston,  then  by  boat  to  New  York, 
as  they  had  not  been  kept  long,  as  you 
can  see  by  dates  of  shipment ;  the  eggs 
were  fresh,  and  I  sent  him  a  bill  for  the 
balance,  which  he  refuses  to  pay.  Those 
shipped  April  24  he  found  the  most  fault 
about.  I  know  the  oldest  egg  was  not 
more  than  one  week  old  when  lie  received 
the  crates,  for  he  wrote  me  the  date  he 
received  them.  I  am  enclosing  the  dates 
shipped  and  amount  short.  Can  you  col¬ 
lect  it  for  me?  f.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

It’s  the  same  old  song  when  produce  is 
shipped  to  these  irresponsible  “dealers” 
and  “distributors.”  We  cannot  collect  the 
balance  claimed  by  F.  B.  S.  When  will 
producers  learn  to  look  up  the  standing 
of  those  soliciting  goods  before  making 
shipment?  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  gladly 
give  shippers  advice  regarding  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  reputation  of  any  house  in  the 
produce  business  for  the  asking.  There 
is  therefore  no  excuse  for  anyone  patron¬ 
izing  unworthy  houses. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  ,  the  attor- 
nev  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Scranton,  Pa„  that  explains 
itself : 

This  young  man  last  November  signed 
a  contract  with  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools  for  an  electric  automo¬ 
bile  course.  He  was  19  years  old.  and 
his  parents  signed  with  him ;  they  sent 
on  $5.  He  received  a  few  small  books, 
and  soon  found  he  could  do  nothing  with 
them,  and  has  not  sent  them  any  money 
since.  He  is  a  poor  boy,  and  works  in  a 
mill.  His  mother  is  in  the  hospital  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  money, 
yet  he  wants  to  be  honest  He  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  enclosed  letter  from  a  lawyer 
and  came  to  me  for  advice.  Kindly  ad¬ 
vise  this  young  man  what  to  do. 

New  Y’ork.  F.  R. 

Any  advice  we  cau  give  young  men  or 
older  ones  after  they  bite  on  correspond¬ 
ence  school  bait  and  feel  the  prick  of 
the  hook  is  of  little  value.  If  the  parties 
signing  the  contract  have  any  property 
against  which  a  judgment  can  be  collected, 
as  a  rule  they  have  to  pay.  Correspond¬ 
ence  schools  invariably  insist  on  the 
“pound  of  flesh,”  whether  the  party  sign¬ 
ing  for  the  course  finds  it  of  any  value 
to  him  or  not.  Children  starving  or 
mother  in  the  hospital  has  no  appeal  with 
these  houses. 

Is  the  Paul  Irving  Co.,  1194  Buskwick 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  reliable  con¬ 


cern?  I  received  a  catalogue  from  them, 
and  May  20  mailed  them  an  order  for 
Ford  car  accessories  to  the  amount  of 
$5.28,  which  they  received,  as  the  check 
has  come  back  to  the  bank.  I  have  not 
received  the  goods,  and  they  will  not  an¬ 
swer  a  letter  relating  to  the  order. 

Massachusetts.  w.  f.  t. 

We  can  get  no  reply  to  our  letter  in 
this  subscriber’s  behalf,  and  other  similar 
complaints  indicate  that  the  company  is 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  or  trade  of  the 
public. 

Will  you  collect  a  bill  for  a  barrel  of 
choice  apples  sent  to  Mrs.  Pupperecht, 
175  Park  avenue.  Union  Hill.  N.  J.,  a 
year  ago?  I  have  not  received  my  money 
for  them  yet,  and  will  give  it_to  you  for 
collection.  The  price  was  $4.25.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

The  amount  is  too  small  for  suit,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  response  or 
payment  from  this  party.  The  shipper 
loses  the  value  of  a  choice  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  through  his  confidence  in  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  who  fails  to  give  any  reference, 
and  evidently  has  no  regard  for  credit 
standing.  Small  losses  eat  into  profits, 
and  the  only  way  to  protet  yourself  is  to 
insist  on  payment  in  advance. 

During  the  past  Winter  I  purchased  a 
Franklin  automobile  from  the  firm  of 
Palette  &  Shirley,  250  West  54th  street, 
New7  York  City.  Being  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Palette,  I  accepted 
his  statement  that  the  automobile  had 
been  completely  overhauled,  and  that  the 
curtains  and  all  were  in  good  condition. 
When  the  automobile  was  delivered,  the 
engine  “knocked,”  and  when  the  machine 
was  examined  by  a  machinist  it  was 
found  that  the  bearings  in  the  wheels 
wrere  in  bad  condition,  that  the  engine's 
bearings  were  loose,  and  the  engine  con¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  sand,  showing  that 
the  engine  and  other  parts  had  not  been 
overhauled  at  all,  as  was  represented  at 
the  time  of  sale.  G.  T. 

Long  Island. 

This  is  a  typical  “gyp”  transaction, 
and  “gyp”  automobile  dealers  do  not 
recognize  friend  or  foe.  Although  sold 
as  a  machine  thoroughly  overhauled. 
Palette  &  Shirley  admit  in  a  letter  that 
the  car  was  not  overhauled,  and  contend 
that  they  only  had  the  car  on  consign¬ 
ment.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
bringing  sharks  of  this  sort  to  book,  but 
the  transaction  wTill  serve  as  a  warning 
to  our  other  friends  to  beware  the  sharp 
practices  of  these  “gyp”  concerns. 

We  were  stung  with  a  carload  of  poor 
hay,  bought  from  a  dealer  in  Syracuse, 
the  Onondaga  Milling  Company.  We 
bought  a  carload  of  hay  last  year  from 
them,  and  it  was  very  good,  second-cutting 
Alfalfa.  This  year  we  told  them  we 
w'ould  buy  a  car  every  year  if  they  would 
send  a  car  as  good  as  last  year.  They 
had  previously  written  us  that  there  w7as 
a  good  deal  of  inferior  hay  on  the  market, 
but  they  would  see  that  we  got  good  hay 
if  we  favored  them  with  an  order.  It  was 
not  only  two  to  eight  pounds  short  on 
several  bales  that  we  weighed  as  a  test, 
but  a  part  of  the  hay  was  taken  from  a 
stack  that  was  evidently  wet  and  spoiled, 
so  that  many  of  the  bales  are  spoiled  and 
dirty,  and  unfit  to  feed  either  horses  or 
cows.  They  claim  that  the  man  who  put 
up  the  hay  was  sure  every  bale  was  good 
weight,  and  they  were  sure  the  hay  had 
been  dropped  in  the  mud  wheu  unloaded 
from  the  car,  and  a  lot  of  other  such 
punk.  What  are  the  best  means  for  re¬ 
dress?  S.  O.  H. 

New  York. 

This  hay  has  been  officially  inspected 
by  an  inspector  from  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change.  The  report  shows  “75  bales  of 
sound  Alfalfa  hay  aud  34  bales  of  dam¬ 
aged  Alfalfa.”  The  vicinity  of  Syracuse 
is  the  best  Alfalfa-producing  section  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  naturally  buyers 
of  Alfalfa  turn  to  that  market  for  a  sup¬ 
ply.  It  seems  a  pity  that ‘the  growers  of 
this  valuable  feeding  product  are  obliged 
to  suffer  loss  of  prestige  aud  trade  because 
of  the  fact  that  dealers  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  deliver  hay  of  the  quality  agreed 
upon.  We  have  had  numerous  complaints 
on  account  of  Alfalfa  hay  transactions 
in  this  section.  The  only  response  we 
get  from  Onondaga  Milling  Company  to 
our  efforts  to  adjust  the  case  amicably  is 
that  it  is  “none  of  our  business.” 


Rickets 

Some  young  pigs  seem  to  have  no  use 
of  their  front  feet.  They  are  heavy,  and 
only  two  weeks  old.  Is  the  sow’s  milk 
at  fault?  w.  E.  s. 

New  Jei'sey. 

The  pigs,  no  doubt,  have  rackets  from 
malnutrition.  The  feed  of  the  sow  may 
be  unsuitable.  Let  her  graze  green  crop 
and  in  addition  have  milk  to  drink  and 
middlings,  corn  aud  tankage  from  a  self- 
feeder.  If  the  pigs  are  eating,  mix  lime 
water  freely  with  the  milk  or  slop.  Emul¬ 
sion  of  cod  liver  oil  alr?o  would  help. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Horses  with  Dandruff 

I  have  a  pair  of  horses  that  seem  to  be 
all  right,  except  that  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  dandruff.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  this  trouble?  R.  J.  I. 

Ohio. 

It  is  necessary  to  groom  every  horse 
very  thoroughly  at  least  once  a  day  to 
keep  the  skin  in  healthy  condition.  If 
the  horses  have  not  shed  properly,  better 
clip  them  at  once  and  then  groom  daily 
without  using  a  currycomb.  A  month  or 
two  on  grass  also  would  get  the  skin  into 
good  condition. 


Lame  Hogs 

Our  herd  boar  and  two  of  the  sows  are 
walking  on  their  knees  in  front.  There 
is  a  swelling  around  their  hoofs,  which 
extends  up  to  their  knees.  We  also  find 
the  holes  in  their  front  legs  stopped  up. 
We  pressed  on  one.  and  something  white 
and  thick  oozed  out.  Will  you  give  us 
the  trouble  aud  remedy?  g.  m.  c. 

North  Carolina. 

It  is  natural  for  the  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  legs  to  secrete  the  substance  de¬ 
scribed.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  lameness  in  a  hog.  although 
there  is  a  common  belief  to  the  contrary. 
Prolonged  stabling  upon  a  cement  or  hard 
board  floor  often  causes  such  lameness, 
from  a  sore-footed  condition,  or  “corns.” 
as  liogmeu  sometimes  call  it.  Overfeed¬ 
ing  on  corn  and  constipation  from  such 
feeding  and  lacking  exercise  also  tends  to 
induce  such  lameness.  Move  the  hogs  to 
colony  houses  on  grass.  Open  the  bowels 
freely  with  Epsom  salts  in  slop.  Feed 
milk,  middlings,  tankage  and  a  little 
shelled  corn  from  a  self-feeder.  If  the 
feet  are  found  to  be  sore  poultice  with 
antiphlogistine.  “white  rock"  foot  dress¬ 
ing  or  pipe  clay  and  vinegar. 


Pining  Cow 

A  Jersey  cow  has  been  fresh  three 
months ;  she  does  not  eat  very  much  and 
is  getting  poorer  every  day.  I  had  a 
surgeon  and  he  said  he  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her.  He  said  she  must  have 
picked  up  some  rusty  nails  or  something 
else.  I  have  fed  her  on  all  kinds  of  feed 
and  she  does  not  .seem  to  care  for  any 
very  much.  F.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

In  such  a  case  the  tubercular  test 
should  be  applied  to  determine  if  the 
animal  is  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  which 
is  incurable.  If  that,  disease  is  not  found 
present,  the  cow  may  improve  on  good 
grass  and  generous  additional  feed  or 
with  grain  or  meals :  but  if  she  has  trau¬ 
matic  pericarditis  from  swallowing  a 
wire,  nail  or  other  sharp  object,  and  that 
is  quite  probable,  the  condition  is  hope¬ 
less. 


Lameness 

I  have  a  big  young  horse  lame  in  the 
stifle.  When  he  starts  lie  takes  a  couple 
of  lame  steps,  then  it  disappears  till  he 
stops  and  starts  again.  Is  there  liniment 
that  will  help  him  while  he  works  on  the 
farm?  c.  H.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

The  symptoms  described  indicate  bone 
spavin  as  the  cause  of  lameness  rather 
than  some  disease  of  the  stifle  joint.  Iu 
that  case  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  spavin 
and  entire  hock  joint  fired  and  blistered 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  after  which 
the  horse  should  be  kept  tied  up  short  in 
a  narrow  stall  for  six  eeks  of  absolute 
rest.  Liniment  will  do  little,  if  any.  good 
iu  either  chronic  disease  of  the  stifle  or 
hock.  We  cannot  decide  which  condition 
is  present  without  making  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination.  A  qualified  veterinarian,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  employed. 


i  Do  You  Want 
A  Silo  This 
Year? 

If  you  aim  to  store  this 
year’s  corn  crop,  when  it’s 
worth  most  as  feed,  you 
want  a  silo  on  time. 

And  if  you  knew  how  long 
it  takes  these  days  to  get 
any  kind  of  an  order  filled 
— you’d  act  without  delay. 

There’s  yet  time  to  order 
and  be  sure  of  getting  your 

Unadilla 

Silo 

The  Unadilla  is  made  in  the  largest 
factory  in  the  East  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  silos.  Our  stock  of  lumber 
and  steel  is  ample  but  we  cannot 
control  embargoes  and  freight  delays 
that  take  months  where  once  it  was 
a  matter  of  days. 

The  famous  Unadilla  Silo  is  easy  to 
erect  quickly,  keeps  silage  perfectly 
and  is  in  use  by  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Get  our  1920  Catalog  and  prices. 
Act  before  others  fill  our  factory 
capacity.  Be  sure  of  getting  your 
silo  on  time. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Silos  At  Half  Price 

I  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  half 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  'good  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo, 

inveatigata  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulara  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
.  Cru.niry  Picket!  Mfg.  Ce.,  138  Neat  St,  Bulland,  Vt. 


Ml  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


ufT 


_ ^  FREE  BOOK"- 

^  MAY  SAVE  YOU 
HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 


iP 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 


Keep  Two 
Cows  At  the 
Cost  of  One 


Don’t  give  them  dry  fodder  or  ex¬ 
pensive  mill  feeds  next  winter.  Use  a 
Harder  Silo,  turn  all  your  corn  crop  into 
sweet  nourishing  silage  and  watch  your  dairy 
profits  grow. 


New  Gambrel 
Roof  adds 
to  Capacitf 


have  been  foremost  in  America  for  22  years. 
Used  by  United  States  Government,  leading 
state  institutions  and  dairy  authorities. 

A  Harder  Silo  by  cutting  down  your  feed 
bills,  will  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or 

two — tills  is  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  Harder  users. 

HARDER  MFG.  C0RP. 

Box  11 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  M 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1257. 


MILKERS,  $70  a  month;  $1  more  each  month, 
up  to  $75,  with  board  ami  single  room  to  your- 
ecJf;  experienced  farm  hands,  $05  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
'J'hiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  POSITIONS  on  Genesee  Valley 
farms.  We  have  numerous  positions  for  bovs 
and  men  on  farms  in  the  productive  Genesee 
Valley;  write  ago,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  no  fees  charged.  THE  LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  ASSOC.,  Earl  A. 
Mansburgh,  Mgr.,  Mt.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  agents  in  New  York 
State  Cow  Testing  Associations;  good  wages 
and  expenses  to  competent  men;  experience  in 
feeding  and  in  operating  Babcock  test  desirable; 
give  age,  school  training,  farm  experience,  names 
and  addresses  of  former  employers.  Write  G. 
W.  TA1LBY,  JR.,  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MANAGER — Single  young  man  open 
for  this  position  August  1:  Cornell  trained; 
thoroughly  experienced;  familiar  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  equipment;  please  state  salary 
and  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 1  osition  by  young  man  us  veteri¬ 

narian  on  dairy  or  stock  farm  or  to  breeders’ 
association;  had  five  years  of  general  practice; 
experience  with  dairy  and  range  cal  tie.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  7101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  YOUNG  MAN,  single,  age  03,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  poultryman;  capable  of  taking  full 
charge;  college  and  practical  training;  exper¬ 
ience  with  illumination;  Middle  West  only; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Scotch,  married,  boy,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  where  a  thorough,  reliable  man  is  re¬ 
quired;  best  references.  RICHARD  BLACK, 
Waterville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  as  farm  helper  by  married 
machinist;  age  31;  brought  up  on  farm; 
strong,  healthy,  hard  worker;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  especially  valued.  H1NZMANN,  4315 
Graphic  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  lifelong  experienced  farmer;  age 
37;  married;  one  child;  familiar  with  all  farm 
machinery;  first-class  dairy  and  poultryman;  20 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
fanning;  not  afraid  to  work;  good  references  as 
to  character  and  ability;  all  offers  will  be  an¬ 
swered;  please  give  full  information  as  to  size 
of  farm  or  estate  and  salarv  paid  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook  for  plain  cooking  on  farm; 

$45.00  per  month;  also  houseworker;  $35.00  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  7187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  pigeon  man,  familiar 
with  feeding,  raising,  selling,  banding,  record 
keeping,  cleaning,  etc.:  good  position  for  single, 
steady,  ambitious  man  on  well-equipped  stock 
farm  in  N.  Y.  State  with  about  1.200  young 
mated  Carneaux  and  a  few  fancy  birds;  state 
age,  experience,  references,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7189,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  for  largo  certi¬ 
fied  milk  plant;  neat,  clean,  able  to  keep  barn 
records;  one  who  will  do  as  management  re¬ 
quires;  this  is  a  large  plant,  and  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  we  offer  do  not  often  occur;  state  in 
first  letter  age.  references,  experience,  wages 
received  past  three  years.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  experienced  farm  liaml  on 
modern  dairy  farm  of  purebred  Jerseys;  milk¬ 
ing  machine  used;  wages  seventy  dollars  per 
month  and  board:  best  of  references  required. 
Address  A.  O.  CHRISTENSEN,  Box'  06,  Derby, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Capable  man  and  wife  for  work  on 
dairy  farm  by  the  year;  people  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  and  not  afraid  of  work;  preferably 
without  children;  wouinn  to  have  charge  of 
louse  and  man  to  do  general  farm  work:  good 
salary  paid  the  right  couple;  must  be  ready  for 
work  by  August  20th.  Address  W.  P.  CONGER. 
R.  R.  0,  Lowville,  Lewis  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  mau  on  general  farm 
1100  acres),  a  month,  during  foreman’s  ab¬ 
sence;  near  Bordentown.  N.  J.:  state  wages 
wanted;  must  be  moderate.  ADVERTISER  7201, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm;  must  be  good  milker 
and  understand  general  farming;  wages  $70.00 
month  and  board;  or  man  and  wife,  wife  to 
board  help;  rent,  electric  light,  wood,  milk  in¬ 
cluded.  Address  SHERMAN  ACRES,  272  South 
Main  Street,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Herdsman  on  farm  where  fifty  head 
of  high-class  Guernseys  are  kept  and  A.  II. 
wi  k  carried  on:  send  .reference,  state  experience 
and  wages  expected.  OAKIIURST  FARM,  Mil- 

lerton,  N.  Y. 


W’ ANTED — By  young  man,  age  29,  position  as 
farm  superintendent  or  manager;  two  years 
agricultural  course;  can  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
■work;  operate  all  farm  machinery;  understand 
certified  milk  production,  feeding,  fruit,  A.  R.  O. 
work;  practical  experience  in  all  branches. 
References  given  and  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  as  assistant  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  four  years’  practical 
experience:  handy  with  tools:  single:  age  27. 
ADVERTISER  7211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager,  small 
estate,  by  a  middle-aged  farmer;  married; 
tenant  house  conveniences  valued  more  than 
salary.  ADVERTISER  719$,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SOLD — Working  manager  open.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER;  agricultural  training;  15 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming, • especially  the  handling  of  higli-c’ass 
live  stock:  also  fruit  and  general  farming;  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  or  commercial 
stock  farm:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT— On  gentleman’s  estate; 

thoroughly  understand  all  farm  crops,  all  im¬ 
proved  farm  machinery,  including  tractor  and 
gas  engine;  thoroughbred  cattle,  hersos  and 
hogs:  able  to  take  entire  charge;  American; 
married;  age  49;  lifelong  experience;  can  bring 
help  if  needed;  very  best  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  farmer;  know 
all  about  stock,  tools  and  can  run  all  farm 
machinery:  also  know  how  to  take  care  of  tools 
and  machinery;  have  two  sons  to  work  who  were 
brought  up  on  a  farm:  would  like  a  place  near 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7208,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
herdsman.  September  15  or  October  1,  by  a 
married  man,  ago  32,  with  Holsteins  or  Guern¬ 
seys;  export  training  with  purobreds,  making 
records,  growing  calves,  showing,  making  se¬ 
lected  milk  and  butter,  bundling  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  directing  help;  only  first-class  place 
considered:  no  boarders  taken.  Adross  J.  J.  H., 
I'.uena  Vista  Farm,  Ilichford,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  would  like  positiou  with  Jewish 
farmer  on  a  milk  or  fruit  farm.  MORRIS 
NOVEMBER,  88  Cannon  street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  where  milker  is 
used;  must  be  a  careful  feeder  and  kind  to 
animals;  can  use  a  good  man  even  if  not  ex¬ 
perienced  with  milker.  J.  WALTER  RING- 
FI0LM.  Delhi.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  for  truant  school;  man  charge 
family  of  boys:  wife  matron  of  family  and 
i are  for  dormitory  aud  basement;  give  three 
leferences.  experience  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  SUPT.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass, 


WANTED — Matrons  and  assistant  matrons,  be¬ 
ginning  salaries  $74  and  $52  a  mouth  and 
maintenance.  Address  NEW  YuKK  STATE 
REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


DESIRE  cheerful,  competent  woman,  alone  or 
with  little  daughter,  to  do  all  our  work  (wash¬ 
ing  excepted);  family  of  two.  in  small  home  on 
farm  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  compensation:  good 
home,  considerate  treatment.  $50  mouthy.  92 
BROADWAY,  New  York.  Room  16. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and 
take  care  of  cows:  no  farm  work;  only  exner- 
ionred  drv  hand  milker,  neat  and  industrious, 
wanted:  $75.00  a  month  with  board  and  room. 
BOX  171,  St.  James.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  for  high-class  herd  on 
private  estate.  Long  Island:  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced,  conscientious,  neat,  clean  and  thoroughly 
understand  care  and  feeding:  also  have  some 
knowledge  of  A.  It.  work:  if  single,  nice  room; 
if  married,  cottage,  modern  conveniences:  no 
Mnall  children;  state  age,  nationality,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected:  assistant  herdsman 
also  wanted  single.  ADVERTISER  7225,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  work  on  truck  and  fruit  farm; 

work  mainly  picking:  $65.00  per  month  with 
hoard  and  r,,om;  hustlers  only.  C.  C.  HULSART, 
Matnwan,  N.  J. 


IV  ANTED — A  married  couple,  ox)ierienceil  in 
farm  life,  on  our  farm  in  Sullivan  County; 
He  woman  to  board  one  or  two  men:  tin*  man 
( middle-aged  preferred!  to  look  after  small  stock 
ami  tarm;  159  acres;  90  acres  tillable  land;  in- 
mure  for  details  soon.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
(are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


j  Situations  Wanted 

IV  ANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  American 
ocl'S,.,  *n  small  family;  best  references. 
1  i  V  hi  ISKR  7165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

U  OSITION  WANTED— We  have  a  first-class 

.  superintendent  that  we  do  not  need  after 
'  f  Pi  *  v'nB  sold  our  herds:  this  man  is  hon- 
.-  ’  intelligent,  hard  worker:  successful  business 
IT„.rr  -I1*-  l  hr  higher  class;  college  graduate, 
,  niversity  of  Wisconsin;  is  a  fine  dairyman  and 
hi  t?ftonS!tet*  ie  nlngle  man,  32  years,  6  ft.  1 
•  -  lbs.,  of  Swedish  descent  and  good  moral 

•up, ter.  AddvP"-!  $v>X  99,  AkrcP.  1'-. 


MANAGER,  single.  8  years’  practical  experience 
fruit,  truck  and  general  fanning;  Cornell  grad¬ 
uate:  foreman  position  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  managur  or  super¬ 
intendent  by  young  college  graduate  with  life 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  7217,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  Ameri¬ 
can,  college  training,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  reasonable  salary  considered:  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references.  A.  DEGEN,  73  Decatur 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  Ijieedrr:  ex¬ 
traordinary,  open  for  position:  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming:  live  wire;  quick  action:  'pro¬ 
gressive:  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on 
invested  capital:  married:  31:  highest  reference. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  63,  Gowauda,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  a  commercial 
or  private  estate:  thoroughly  understand  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening  and  dairying  and  raising  of  young 
stock:  life  experience;  best  of  references;  age 
45:  at  liberty  after  August  1.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7220,' care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  29.  German  parentage,  strong, 
willing,  clean  habits,  working  short  business 
hours  in  downtown  New  York  office,  will  give 
about  30  hours  weekly  spare  time  mornings, 
evenings,  Saturday  p.  ill.,  etc.,  to  any  work  on 
farm  or  estate  within  easy  commuting  distance 
in  exchange  for  room  and  part  meals  on  the 
■dace.  ADVERTISER  7226,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  bookkeeper  and  accountant  on  large  farm 
or  estate:  American:  single:  age  35:  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  install  and  keep  up  all  kinds 
of  farm  records;  knowledge  of  agriculture,  dairy- 
ipe  poult  <-v;  highest  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  practical,  single,  Protestant. 

American,  open  August,  first  for  responsible 
position  on  well-equipped  poult rv  farm:  good 
beard  essential;  references.  ADVERTISER  7224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Direct  from  owner — A  very  desir¬ 
able  farm,  with  stock,  tools,  etc.,  ready  to 
produce  an  income  from  the  time  of  purchase; 
farm  has  the  very  best  of  running  spring  water, 
good  land  and  good  buildings:  lias  milking 
machine:  27  cows:  milk  check  will  run  from 
$500. (4*  to  $600.00  per  month:  ’A  mile  to  U.  R. 
station,  Borden’s  creamery,  churches  sehoi  1  and 
nil  kinds  of  stores  and  a  very  fine  neighborhood: 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery:  good  sap  bush; 
plenty  of  wood  and  lumber  on  farm:  the  farm 
is  desirable  in  every  way,  but  my  health  is  not 
good  enough  to  run  tin'  farm;  price  for  all  com¬ 
plete  $15,000.00;  I  will  take  a  mortgage  back 
for  a  part  of  purchase  price.  Address  ADVER- 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 180  acres;  7-room  house:  barn  f©r  36 
cows,  four  horses:  tool  shed;  ever  1,000  cords 
Wood;  suitable  dairy  or  poultry,  fine  meadows, 
pastures  and  potato  ground;  plenty  apples; 
$1,000  cash;  $2,000  easy  payments;  located 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7174,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  175  acres,  good  land, 
well  watered;  two-thirds  under  cultivation; 
balance  fine  low  ground  pasture;  four  dwelling 
houses,  modern  20-cow  barn,  milk  house,  silos, 
sheds;  17  head  purebred  Holsteins;  17  head 
grades:  farm  well-equinped  with  modern 

machinery;  two  miles  from  hustling  town  of 
5.000  population;  only  dairy  supplying  town; 
monthly  business  $1,500.  Address  Owner, 
A.  K.  KRITSELIS,  South  Boston,  Va. 


WORKING  PARTNERS — For  hog  farm  on  profit 
sharing  basis;  small  capital  required;  excellent 
proposition  for  married  man  with  two  or  three 
sons.  Apply  under  ADVERTISER  7192,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 14’A-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

immediate  possession.  EDW.  S.  FREESE. 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FO 1*  SALE — Fine  farm,  on  State  road,  near  city; 

30  cows,  team,  tools;  price  $18,000;  reasonable 
cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  7196,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  eleven  (11)  acres;  large 
bouse  and  barns;  also  old-fashioned  spinning 
wheel,  complete;  write  for  particulars.  MISS 
ELSIE  M.  MILLS,  Westport,  Conn. 


300  ACRES,  or  2C0;  finest  location;  nearly  all 
tillable;  good  buildings;  $100  acre;  easy 
terms:  10  years  first  mortgage;  brokers  invited. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


63-ACRE  farm  and  boarding  house  for  sale; 

house  contains  22  rooms,  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  including  running  water,  baths,  gas, 
etc.;  several  nearby  towns  offer  excellent  market 
for  all  farm  products.  Trice  and  further  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request.  CHAS.  HERMANN,  R.  F.  D., 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm;  ab<  ut  10  acres;  good  spading 
soil;  woodlot;  good  water  essential;  small 
house;  convenient  location;  100  to  150  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Reply  by  letter  only, 
giving  full  particulars  and  lowest,  price  for  cash, 
H.  B  ,  Room  1716,  33  West  42d  Street,  Now 
York  City. 


FOR  RENT — Best  200-acre  farm  in  Columbia 
County:  rich  bottom  laud:  good  money-maker; 
good  buildings;  three  orchards;  abundance  small 
fruit:  well  stocked:  reference  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  lease,  fo.r  one  or  two  years,  small 
farm,  suitable  for  chickens,  within  70  miles 
.  f  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7207,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


l'OT'Tt  ACRES,  suitable  for  chickens  and  fruit; 

10-room  house,  bans,  chicken  bouse,  etc. 
Price.  $2,000.  BOX  55,  Craryville,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ambitious  farm  partner:  family; 
$2,000.  FRED  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 


WANTED — American  with  seine  capital  that  is 
interested  in  trucking  and  fruit  growing; 
business  established;  only  80  miles  from  New 
York.  Writ"  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7212,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres  level  land;  some  timbers, 
some  tillable:  3  miles  from  railroad.  Price. 
$2,200.  A.  SPADE,  Califou,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  100  acres; 

State  read;  good  buildings;  1.000  apple,  1.000 
other  fruit  trees:  10  minutes  to  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  $8,000.  H.  D.  E.,  Owner,  Marshalls  Creek, 
Pa.,  II.  D.  2. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm;  100  acres,  all  tillable; 

70  miles  front  New  York  City;  one  of  the 
best  in  New  Jersey;  new,  modern  U-room  resi¬ 
dence:  new  6-room  cottage:  modern  barn.  38x132; 
300  aple  trees.  Price,  $20,000.  Will  also  price 
it  equipped  and  stocked,  including  40  head  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins.  IRVING  N.  ROE,  Branch- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  squab  and  jionltry  farm, 
17  acres:  modern  equipment,  including  stock; 
private  lake:  delightful  neighborhood;  mile  to 
station  and  business  district:  trolley  convenient; 
price,  $12,000.  GEORGE  H.  ANGUS,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


67-ACRE  grain,  truck,  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
for  sale:  3’i  miles  east  of  Dover;  8-room 
house,  outbuildings  in  good  condition.  F.  R. 
BENX.  Dover.  Del. 


WANTED — Farm,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey, 
within  50  miles  Philadelphia:  5,0  to  10O  acres 
suitable  for  fruit  growing:  preferably  with  some 
trees  started;  good  house  and  buildings:  attrac¬ 
tive  location;  good  markets.  Address  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  B.  8.  DE  COU,  Moorestowu,  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $1,200  fir  good  six-room  house  and 
four  acres  land  in  the  hills  of  Warren  County, 
one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  New  Jersey:  15 
minutes  to  trolley:  well  water  at  kitchen  door; 
mail  delivered:  2UV  miles  to  good,  live  town ; 
big  henhouse  and  barn;  all  sorts  of  fruit;  plenty 
of  work  to  be  hail  in  town  or  near  by;  plenty 
of  wood  on  place.  GEORGE  HEX8CHEX, 
Washington,  N.  J. 


FOlt  SALE— Fine  farm  of  220  acres  on  the 
State  road  in  Kent  County.  Maryland;  first- 
class  modern  buildings,  large  lawn,  beautiful 
shade,  level  machine  worked  fields;  all  natural 
Rlue  grass  soil:  close  te  railroad  and  steam¬ 
boat,  large  canneries  and  milk  station:  this 
farm  will  produce  an  iucome  of  $10,000  and 
over;  price,  $28,600,  on  easy  terms.  Also  I 
will  sell  a  160-acre  water-front  farm  that  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  water  situations  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay!  18-room  modern  house, 
with  large  shade  and  beautiful  lawn,  running 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water;  the  best  of 
bathing,  boating,  yacht  racing,  fishing;  fine 
oysters  and  crabs:  the  soil  is  the  best,  and 
will  grow  40  bu.  of  wheat  and  75  of  corn,  and 
fine  Alfalfa:  price,  with  terms  to  suit,  $40,000. 
W.  S.  Hoover,  Owner,  Chestertown,  Md.,  11. 
F.  I).  2. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  £35  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

nearly  400.000  ft.  lumber,  besides  pri  i  s  and 
wood;  stock  and  tools;  well  located :  good  build¬ 
ings.  fruit.  Water,  road:  excellent  chance. 
THOMAS  M’LAURY,  Hep.  sit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  in  Orange  or  Sullivan  County: 

house  and  barns  in  good  condition,  plentiful 
water  supply:  with  or  without  stock;  must  be 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  120  acres  in  New  Jersey, 
on  stone  road,  one  mile  from  station:  excellent 
potato  and  genera]  crop  soil.  For  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  7216,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  for  a  460-acre  proposition — Horticul¬ 
turist  that  thoroughly  understands  the  care 
of  newly  planted  trees:  give  references  aud  full 
particulars.  W.  E.  SCHM1CK,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  for  poultry;  20  acres;  about 
$3,000;  pay  cash.  C.  SMITH,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
R.  D.  No.  6. 


NEW  YORK  STATE — One  of  Orange  County’s 
best  stock  and  dairy  farms;  on  Little  Britain 
State  road;  splendid  herd  of  registered  Holsteins, 
finest  breeding;  large  producers  assure  new 
owner  good  income  from  start;  immediate  pos¬ 
session:  owner  going  abroad;,  less  than  two  hours 
from  New  York;  six  miles  from  Newburgh,  in 
beautiful  rolling  country;  only  mile  from  church, 
schools,  stores;  171  acres,  complete  with  new 
machinery  and  splendid  stock;  24  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers,  3  fine  heavy  hors  s,  6  pigs,  large  flock  of 
chickens,  ducks;  50  acres  pasture,  20  fine  old 
woods;  rest  plowable,  level,  large  fields;  build¬ 
ings  centrally  located,  in  good  order;  new  silo; 
dwelling,  newly  decorated;  large  rooms,  fine  old 
fireplace,  modern,  best  plumbing,  bathroom,  heat; 
potatoes,  crops  all  planted,  good  garden,  fruit; 
large  hay  crop  being  hauled  in;  price,  all  in¬ 
cluded,  $19,500.  Telephone  Washingtonvilie,  N. 
Y.,  56F5.  II.  L.  WOEHLER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rock 
Tavern,  N.  Y, 


near  school,  church,  mill. 


Baltimore;  near  'Stone  road,  4\<2  miles  to  rail- 
road;  wood,  fruit,  shade  anil  buildings  for  1000 
hens.  F.  E.  YEOMAN,  Denton,  Md.,  R.  1. 


IF  5  OU  would  buy  small  commuter's  farm,  hour 
out  on  State  road,  near  schools,  good  sod, 
atAt?! buildings,  send  for  further  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nigs,  house  modern  improvements;  new  50-ft 
henhouse,  new  garage  and  silo;  good  water;  tel¬ 
ephone;  one-half  mile  from  Springfield  Ctr  and 
State  Road;  six  purebred  Guernsey  cows;  sold 
with  or  without  stock  and  farming  utensils. 
HERBERT  E.  AYRES,  Springfield  Ctr..  N.  Y. 


.  to  10O  acres,  well  watered,  some  timber,  (tear¬ 
ing  orchard,  on  macadam  road  near  village. 
ADVERTISER  7218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


35  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM— On  state  road,  25 
miles  to  Baltimore  (nation’s  best  market):  all 
tillable:  22  acres  in  bearing  apples;  beautiful 
home;  all  improvements;  tenant  house;  outbuild¬ 
ings;  almost  new;  “a  money  maker  just,  coining 
into  money”:  (selling  to  settle  estate).  Ad- 
drss,  CARROLL  ORCHARDS  Westminister, 
Maryland. 


2C712-ACRE  FARM — stocked  and  equipped;  best 
section  N.  Y.  State;  fine  house,  new  barns; 
all  for  $16,000  to  prompt  buyer;  well  watered; 
near  R.  R.  station  and  State  road;  electricitv 
a-ailable.  ELBERT  MILLER,  owner,  314  West 
112th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Pure  rot?k  maple  syrup,  $3  gallon; 

postage  not  paid.  MR.  NOAH  POIRIER, 
Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Corn  K:ng 
ing  7-ft.  mower,  bean 
FARMS,  Kinderhook,  N. 


manure  spreader.  Deer- 
harvester.  FAIRLAND 
Y. 


PURE  fancy  maple  syrup.  $3.50,  delivered;  cash 
with  order.  E.  C.  GILBERT,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  STRIP  FOR  SALE— I  have  between 
one  and  two  hundred  gallons  of  pure  maple 
syrup  for  sale.  ANDREW  MADSEN,  R.  F.  D 
1,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Missouri  grain  drill,  11  single  disc, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment; 
$73.  ROGER  H.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  FARM;  63  level,  productive  land; 

good  large  house,  painted;  large  painted  barn 
for  30  head;  running  water  to  house  and  barn; 

mile  to  station  and  village:  $4,200:  $1,700 
cash.  For  particulars  address  RAPHAEL,  Ster¬ 
ling,  Conn. 


W  VNTED — A  hay  press  and  hav  tedder.  Uni- 
VERSAL  TEXTILE,  90  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  SALE — 8-16  four-cylinder  International 
tractor::  good  mechanical  condition :  used  two 
seasons:  price  $300.  W.  CARL  HOLLOWAY, 
Perryman.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Twin  cylinder,  three  speed,  electric 
equipped  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle  and  side 
car:  both  perfect  rendition:  demonstration. 
KENNETH  GREENE,  Box  77,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  number  of  second-hand,  but  as 
good  as  new.  extra  heavy,  well  made,  water¬ 
proof.  canvas  tarpaulins;  approximate  size  16x28 
and  18x20  feet;  just  the  thing  for  covering  hav, 
grain,  fruit,  thresher,  implements:  price  $25.00 
each;  f.  e.  1).  Richmond.  GUS  BOEHME, 
Meadow,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  cream  separator.  No.  17; 

900  lbs.  capacity;  has  been  used  some;  war¬ 
ranted  to  run  perfectly  and  to  be  right  in  every 
way;  crated,  f.  o.  b.  Tully.  N.  Y. ;  price  $60. 
Write  to  EUGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Never-used  tennis  net  for  double 
court.  $7.  ADVERTISER  7213,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Case  12-horse  traction  engine  and 
Buffalo  Pius  Niagara  Junior  separator.  R. 
FRANKLIN  &  SON,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  pony  planer.  H.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  New  bushel  crates.  ROMA1NE 
COLE,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Several  thousand  covers  and  honks 
for  16-quart  wooden  baskets;  make  an  offer. 
DELICIOUS  ORCHARDS,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


FORDSON  or  other  used  tractor  outfit  wanted; 

what  have  von?  State  price  and  particulars. 
WM.  FOTH.  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Horse  or  power  hay  baler:  state 
make,  age,  price.  GEO.  M.  GREENE,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Bailey  ensilage  cutter,  16-in.,  $40. 
F.  JAYNES,  Orange,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Beeinan  garden  tractor,  in  good 
condition;  with  cultivating  shovels,  plow  and 
plow  bitch,  extension  rims:  price,  freight  paid. 
$180.  Also  Puil-Ford  tractor  attachment  for 
Ford  car,  $123.  S.  B.  WILLIAMSON,  Westport, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  6  to  10,000  egg 
capacity;  must  be  in  good  condition.  ED¬ 
WARD  C.  BROWN,  Stockton  R.  D.  2,  New 
Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Car  No.  1  Clover  Hay,  $35  per  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  J. 
CARMAN,  Tiumdnsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Combination  foundation  mill  roller 
at  least  10  inches  long.  JOHN  M.  HEWLETT, 
61  Ballston  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-20  h.  p.  T.  H.  C.  Titan  type  R 
single  cylinder  oil  tractor;  needs  few  small 
repairs:  price  $350.00;  also  20  It.  p.  Famous  sin 
gle  cylinder  oil  engine;  price  $300.00;  or  will 
trade  either  for  Ford  car  in  good  condition, 
ADVERTISER  7223,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  TRACTORS 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
tractor  engine  lubrication  arc  specified  in  the 
Chart  below. 

The  letter  opposite  the  tractor  indicates  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  Arc.  means'  Gargov  ic 
Mobiloil  Arctic,  etc. 

These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  tractors 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  arc 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendations  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  Board  of  Automotive 'Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  con¬ 
sult  the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer’s,  or 
send  for  booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication  for  Tractors," 
which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for  <7//  Tractors. 


NAMES  OF  TRACTORS 


Allis*Chalnierfc(GencralPurj>o^ 

"  "  All  Other 

All  Work . 

Appleton . . 

Aultman-Taylor  (18-36) . 

44  “  (22-45) . . 

M  “  (15-30)  (Wauke»ha  Eng.) 
"  All  Other  Model*  . . 

Avery  (5-10) . .  ■  •  ■ 

**  Motor  Cultivator  &  Planter 
"  All  Other  ModeU  .  • 

Bate*  Steel  Mule . . . 

Bean-Track-pull .  .... 

Big  Bull. . .  • 

Buckeye  (Findlay,  Ohio). . . . 
•Caw  (9-18).  v. . . 

(10-18) . . 

"*  (10-20) . 

“  •  (12-25  U  20-40 ) . - 

44  (15-27)..... . 

“  All  Other  Model* . 

Cletrac.  . . . . 

Cleveland . 

Coleman  . . . . 

Common  Sente . . 

COD . . 

Craig........... . 

Creeping  Grip. .  . 

1.  B.  (0-16) . 

**  (Reeve*) . . 

"  All  Other  Model*  ...  . 
Flour  City  (20-35) .  ... 

44  AIJ  Other  Models 

Ford  son. . . . . . . 

Ga*  Pull . . 

Grain  Belt . 

Happv  Farmer . 

Hart  Parr. . . 

Heider . 

He- ‘.ion . . . 

Holli* . 

Holt  Caterpillar  (Model  18). 

"  11  (Model  45).  . . 

'*  -*  ‘All  Other  Model* 

Huber. . . 

Illmoi* . . ; . 

Indiana . 

K.  C.  Prairie  Dog . . 

La  Clone .  . 

Liberty . 

Lightfoot . . . 

Minneapolis . 

Mogul  (8-16) . 

M  All  Other  ModeU . 

Moline  Universal . . 

Monarch . 

National . 

Never*lip  (20-12).' . 

"  (30-18,  10-6) . 

“  AH  Other  Model*  .  . 

New  Age . . . 

Nilson . . 

Oil  Pull  (M-28,  10-201 . 

44  44  (12-20,16-30).  . 

***  (20-40)... . 

41  "  Alt  Other  Model* 

Parretr .  .. 

Pioneer . 

Royer . . ;... 

Rumely  (8-16) . 

44  02-24) . 

Russell  (Giant) . 

M  All  Other  Model* . 

Sandusky . . . . 

■Square  Turn  (15-30) . . . . 

"  "  08-35) . 

^Titan . 

1  >-Ko . 

'lownscnd . . 

Trundaar . . . 

Turner  Simplicity . 

Twin  City  (Model  15) . 

“  **  (Model  16)  . 

.**  44  (Model  12-70)...;. 

44  “  (Model  20-35) . 

44  44  All  Other  Models  . . 

Velic . 

Wallis . . . 

41  Cub . 

44  44  (Junior).... . 

Waterloo  Boy . . . 

Wheat . . 

Whitney  .  .  . . . 

Wisconsin . . . . 
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Engine  Results  lead 
to  Crop  Results 

The  relation  Correct  Lubrication 
bears  to  Profitable  Farming 


FARMERS  are  rapidly  find¬ 
ing  out  the  savings  that 
come  through  correct  tractor 
lubrication. 

At  Columbus,  Indiana,  a 
tractorownerwho  uses  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  recently  had  his  tractor 
inspected.  Among  other  jobs, 
the  tractor  had  plowed  200 
acres  of  land  and  had  cut  400 
acres  of  wheat  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  mechanics  reported 
that  hearings,  pistons,  rings, 
cylinders  and  differential  and 
transmission  gears  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

This  instance,  chosen  from 
hundreds  of  similar  reports — 
show  the  increase  in  power  and 
engine  protection  which  invari¬ 
ably  follow  the  use 
of  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oils.  Fuel  and  oil 


savings  arc  also 

marked.  The 


saving  in  fuel  often  ranges  be¬ 
tween  17  and  25%.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  oil  frequently  amounts 
to  from  50  to  70%. 

Repair  men  know  that  at 
least  50%  of  ail  tractor  and 
automobile  engine  troubles  are 
due  to  incorrect  lubrication. 
Can  you  afford  these  troubles 
when  the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will  give 
you  scientific  protection  against 
them  ? 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  arc  put  up 
in  I-  and  5-gallon  scaled  cans, 
in  1 5-,  30-  and  55-gallon  steel 
drums,  and  in  wood  half-barrels 
and  barrels. 

W rite  tor  '‘'•Correct Lubrication" 
booklet  containing 
complete  automo¬ 
bile  and  tractor 
charts  and  other 
valuable  data. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  rom  your  dealer, 
it  is  safer  to  purchase  in  original  packages. 

Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery .  Obtainable  every-xu  here  in  the  world . 

DOMESTIC  New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
BRANCHES:  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 


Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
The  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example, 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A”,  Arc.  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Arctic,  etc. 

These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  Commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  arc 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at.  your  dealer’s,  or 
send  for  booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication,”  which  lists 
the  Correct  Grades  for  at!  cars. 
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— '  NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Action  (2  ton) . 

**  All  Other  Model-. . 

Allen . . . . . 

Apperion  (8  cylinder) . 

44  All  Other  Model*  . . 

Atterbury  (Model  8-L) . 

All  Other  Model*  . . 

Autocar  (2  cylinder) . . .  . 

Beck.  . . .‘ . 

Britcoc  (4  cylinder). . . 

“  (8  cylinder) . 

Buick . . . . . 

Cadillac . . . 

Clulmer*  (MSi . 

"  «*0> . 

.  44  All  Other  Model*  . , . 

Chandler  Si*. . . 

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder) .  ... 

44  (F.  A  ) . 

44  (F.  8.  and  I  ton). .  .  . 

"  All  Ocher  Model*..  . 

C  ir. Hand  . .  . . 

Columbia  (Detroit) . 

D-E  (>7  and  2Jj  ton) . 

”  (5  con) . 

41  All  Other  Model-. . 

Dodge  Brother* .  . 

Fi*e* .  . . 

federal  (Model  S-X) . 

“  (Special) . .  ’ . 

"  All  Other  Model* . 

Ford . . 

)  unkiin  ... 

Gramm-Bermtem  (5  ton-) . 

**  “  All  Otlirr  Model* 

Grant  (C  cylinder) . 

"  (CWI)  (Model  12)  . 

44  (  •*  )  AllOthet  Mod  J 1 

Hay  nr*  (6  cylinder) _  ..... 

(12  cylinder). ...  .  . 

Holme. .  . . 

Hudson  Super  Six . . 

“  All  Other  Model. . 

Hupmobile . . . 

Iordan . . . 

Kelly  Springfield . 

King  (8  cylinder) . 

Ki**el  Kar  (Model  4S) . 

44  (12  cylinder) . 

**  44  All  Other  Model*.. . 

Koehler  (Model  M) . . 

44  All  Other  Model* ... . 

Liberty . .  . . . 

Locomobile . . . 

Madiion  (6  cylinder) . 

“  (8  cylinder)..,. . 

Matmon,  .  .  . ’ . 

Maxwell...., . 

Mercer  ...  . . 

M.  H.  M.  .  . . . 

Mitchell  (6  cylinder)  . . 

**  (8  cylinder) . 

Mohne-Knight .  . 

Nath  (Quad) . . 

“  (Model  671)...  . 

44  All  Other  Model* . 

National  if*  cylinder) .  . . 

-  (l.'tylmdcr) . 

hel'on .  . . 

Oakland  (8  cylmdei) . . . . 

•*  AH  Other  Model* . 

Oid*  mobile  (4  cylinder) . 

"  (6  cylinder). 

44  (8  cylinder)  . 

Overland . . . 

Packard . 

Paige  (6  cylinder) . . 

"  (Cont  Eng)...' . 

44  All  Other  Model* ....... 

Paterson  .  . . .* . 

Pcrrlei*  (8  cylinder) . 

"  .  AH  Other  Model* . 

Pierce  Arrow . 

44  |Com1)  (5  ton) 

Premier . 

K  At  V.  Km cht . 

Reo . . 

ReVcrc . 

Riker.  . .../ . 

Rock  Fall* . 

Saxon . 

Sayer*  Sit . . 

Sayet*  &  Scovillc  (S  tt  S) . 

Sciippi-Booth  (4  cylinder) . 

“  (6  &  8  cylinder). 

Selden  (>«  ton) . . 

“  (Sion)..,  . .  . 

44  All  Ocher  ModeU . 

Service  (120-1  JO- 1 40-170-220). . 

“  All  Other  Model* . 

Steam*-  Knight . 

Studebakcr . . . 

Stutl  . . . . 

Templar . 

Velie  (4  cylinder). . . 

**  (6  cylinder). . . . 

44  (Coen ’ll  (if  ton) . 

44  (  41  )  All  Other  Model* 

We*tcotr . 

White  (16  valve) . . 

"  (J  ton) . 

44  All  Other  ModeU . 

Willy  *- Knight . . 

Willy.  Sul  . . , 

Win  ton  . . . . 


)  All  Other  Model* 


A  Ate. 
A  Arc 
A  Arc. 
A  ,  A 
Arc.  Arc. 
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Arc. 
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Dairy  Herd 

LOCAL  CHARACTERISTICS. — It  is  perhaps  not 
unfair  to  say  that  Carroll  County,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  presents  a  concentration  of  all  the  handicaps 
that  face  the  New  England  farmer.  As  Summer 
resort  country  it  is  magnificent.  As  farming  country 
it  is  angular,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  Carroll  County 
lies  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Mg  cities  of  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard.  And  therein — in  a  nut¬ 
shell — is  the  general  background  of  much  New 
England  agriculture :  a  difficult  country  to  work,  yet 


on  a  Ne  w  England  Farm 


as  drought-,  rabbits  and  Summer  boarders.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  a  beautiful  land  of  mountain  and  valley, 
and  in  its  valleys  there  are  some  good  farmers.  When 
I  say  good  farmers  I  do  not  mean  of  the  corn  belt 
type.  But  I  mean  good  farmers,  nevertheless.  It 
has  its  Quota  of  men  who  work  the  soil  as  lovers 
thereof;  who  make  a  comfortable  living  from  the 
land;  who  send  forth  children  into  the  world  well 
grown  and  well  educated.  It  has  farmers  who  make 
incomes  fairly  comparable  to  those  in  more  favored 


of  the  State.  To  maintain  their  dairy  herds  at  a 
profit  is  therefore  perhaps  the  leading  concern  of  a 
majority  of  Carroll  County  farmers.  One  man  who 
has  made  the  fundamental  step  toward  solving  this 
problem  is  Frank  Wiggin,  who  lives  about  three 
miles  west  of  Sanbornville.  Briefly,  Mr.  Wiggin  has 
a  herd  of  fairly  high-producing  cows.  That  is  a  very 
simple  statement,  but  it  carries  with  it  a  much  longer 
story.  The  story  is  that  of  a  man  working  without 
resources;  living  in  a  country  whore  corn  cannot  he 
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within  five  hours  of  the  best  markets  in  tl 
"sh  Which  means,  of  course,  that  all  its  availab 
'S'  illl(!  will  be,  farmed  after  some  fashion. 
!lAivi»  CONDITIONS. — Now  farming  in  Carre 
1  flinty  is  no  game  for  men  of  weak  fibre.  It 
a  one  thing  after  another — all  of  the 

!lu,'mo  t>v'ente-  It  is  a  struggle  with  rocky,  mom 
|.'‘n‘(,lls  lail(1-  isolation,  frosts,  lack  of  help,  poor  raj 
1  facilities,  forest  fires,  and  such  minor  detai 


regious.  For  though  it  is  mainly  rugged,  difficult 
land,  yet  the  great  towns  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  constantly  reach  their  hungry 
antenna;  up  into  this  country,  seeking  always  more 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  meat  and  vegetables.  It  is  less 
than  five  hours  from  ten  million  people. 

DAIRY  OPPORTUNITIES.— Dairying  in  this  re¬ 
gion  is  beset  with  difficulties,  yet  the  dairy  cow  i> 
the  leading  type  of  stock,  just  as  in  most  other  parts 


grown  except  in  favorable  seasons;  practically  with¬ 
out  a  market  for  milk ;  handicapped  in  many  other 
ways.  But  Frank  Wiggin  is  a  lover  of  cows ;  he  can 
make  good  butter;  liis  farm  grows  good  bay:  and 
there  you  are ! 

THE  HERD  AND  ITS  PRODUCT.— There  arc 
only  eight  cows  in  the  Wiggin  herd  at  present — this 
is  no  story  of  big  doings.  Neither  are  they  pure- 
breds.  nor  fancy  stock  in  any  way.  Just  plain  grade 
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Guernsey,  except  for  one  Jersey,  and  a  purebred 
Guernsey  bull  heads  the  herd.  But  these  cows  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods:  that’s  the  point. 

BUTTER  RETURNS. — What  is  more,  these  cows 
make  butter  money.  It  is  a  much  more  common 
thing  to  find  cows  making  milk  money,  or  even  cream 
money.  But  butter  profits  are  not  compelling  many 
men  to  pay  an  income  tax.  The  Wiggin  cows  sold 
$171  worth  of  butter  per  cow  last  year.  No  special 
market;  the  butter  was  all  sold  in  Sanbornville  at 
from  60  to  65  cents  a  pound.  The  point  was  that 
they  sold  1.773  pounds  of  butter.  And,  in  addition, 
this  is  a  family  of  eight  people,  using  about  four 
pounds  of  butter  and  15  to  20  quarts  of  milk  a  week 
in  the  house. 

AVERAGE  SALES. — The  average  sales  of  butter 
per  cow  from  the  farms  making  butter  in  the  State 
last  year  wex-e  somewhere  around  $S0.  A  few  men 
sold  above  $125  woi*th  of  butter  per  cow,  and  these 
were  the  butter  farmers  who  made  money.  Butter 
has  been  the  least  profitable  of  the  dairy  products 
for  a  period  of  years.  A  large  majority  of  farmers 
producing  butter  have  never  received  market  prices 
for  their  ci’ops  therein.  The  stock  ai'gument  is  that 
selling  butter  retains  more  fertility  on  the  farm. 
But  there  are  few  butter  farms  that  show  better 
ci’op  yields  than  do  those  selling  wliole  milk.  The 
point  is,  if  you  make  butter  you  must  either  produce 
enough  per  cow  to  make  it  profitable  or  your  whole 
farm  business  is  likely  to  slide  slowly  downhill 
fei’tility  and  all. 

THE  FEED  BILL. — Frank  Wiggin  has  solved  the 
problem :  his  cows  produce  enough  fat  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  The  solution  sounds  very  simple  indeed.  And 
so  it  is:  We  all  know  about  it.  But  the  long  story 
of  hope,  faith,  struggle,  skill,  experience,  selection, 
losses,  and  all  the  rest,  is  not  so  apparent.  A  good 
herd  is  generally  the  achievement  of  an  unusual  man. 
It  does  not  just  grow,  like  Topsy;  also  it  is  a  bit 
like  the  dry  amendment  in  that  it  will  not  maintain 
itself  unaided.  It  forever  requires  the  good  hus¬ 
bandman.  The  total  feed  bill  on  this  farm  last  year 
was  $590.  Some  of  this  grain  went  to  feed  the  two 
to  five  pigs  kept,  and  the  twTo  horses.  Practically 
no  grain  is  gi’own.  the  bulk  of  the  2d  tillable  acies 
being  in  hay.  This  makes  the  story  ideally  sound 
like  New  Hampshire.  The  feed  bill  is  the  one  large 
item  of  expense,  as  it  is  on  most  of  our  farms. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  PART. — Wiggin  farm  has 
another  asset  in  the  person  of  its  housewife.  It 
would  be  interesting,  indeed,  if  we  could  fairly 
measure  the  ci*edit  for  successful  farms  that  justly 
belongs  to  the  women  thereon.  Here  is  one  case  in 
point  of  the  forward-looking  woman  who  not  only 
cai’es  for  five  young  children,  but  looks  after  the 
farm  accounts,  the  poultry,  who  reads  and  plans, 
who  is  interested  actively  in  the  school  and  the 
Farm  Bureau.  •  She  is  an  able  first  mate,  and  prob¬ 
ably  captain  some  of  the  time. 

FARM  POSSIBILITIES.— And  so  we  find  this 
little  fann,  l'emote  from  town,  in  a  rough  country, 
but  well  and  profitably  organized  ai’ound  a  herd  of 
real  butter  cows.  There  isn't  anything  startling  or 
Unduly  remarkable  about  this  case.  Tn  fact,  that  s 
just  the  point.  What  Frank  Wiggin  has  done,  other 
men  can  do.  Many  other  men  can  do  it  better  and 
easier.  But  there  is  no  question  that  as  the  dairy 
situation  shapes  at  present  the  only  one  factor  that 
the  farmer  can  control  much  is  production  per  cow. 
That  is  the  point  of  attack.  If  you  make  butter, 
just  sit  down  and  figure  up  your  sales  during  the 
past  year.  If  you  did  not  sell  $125  worth  per  cow 
in  the  year  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  your 
cows  need  to  be  pensioned  off  and  retired.  We  some¬ 
times  tolerate  poor  cows  for  a  considerable  while, 
though  we  know  they  are  working  us  instead  of 
working  for  us.  We  get  attached  to  them.  But  an 
attachment  to  a  poor  cow  is  uie  prelude  to  a  sheriff’s 
attachment.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  develop  a  herd  of 
high-producing  cows.  The  man  who  does  this  thing 
does  not  have  to  discount  the  satisfaction,  of  creative 
work  well  done,  for  he  can  always  be  assured  that 
along  with  this  satisfaction  comes  a  reward  in  hard 
dollars.  Tn  Carroll  County  and  elsewhere  men  appear 
here  and  there  whose  accomplishments  in  the  face 
common  difficulties  plainly  say,  ‘  IIei*e  lies  the 
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way.”  If  butter  is  our  product  it  is  certain  that  the 
way  lies  in  cows  that  produce  a  lot  of  it. 

A.  B.  GENTJNG. 


Futurelof  the  Aberdeen-Angus  in  'the1  East 

Part  II. 

VEALS  AND  STEERS. — Shank  Brothers,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  have  for  yeai-s  been  producing  high-class 
veals  by  using  a  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  on 
grade  daily  cows,  and  have  also  produced  a  steer  or 
two  of  good  quality,  although  the  majority  of  their 
calves  have  gone  for  veal.  They  became  so  im- 
pressed  with  the  prepotency  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
and  with  the  easy  keeping  quality  of  the  cattle  that 
they  recently  purchased  a  number  of  purebred  cows 
of  the  breed,  and  should  be  heard  from  later.  James 
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Frame  of  Truck.  A  is  View  From  Above ;  B  Side 
Tic  iv.  Fig.  380 

Morse  of  Levanna,  N.  Y.,  has  been  raising  steers 
from  gi*ade  Holstein  cows  and  sired  by  purebi-ed 
Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  for  many  years.  Some  years 
ago,  while  in  charge  of  animal  husbandry  work  at 
Cornell  University,  I  purchased  several  of  these 
steers  and  shipped  them  to  the  University  Farm, 
where  they  were  placed  on  feed.  The  steers  that  I 
purchased  were  taken  fi*om  the  regular  herd  on 
grass,  and  had  received  no  grain  previous  to  going 
to  the  university.  One  of  these  steei*s,  a  two-year- 
old,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me.  When  pur¬ 
chased  on  November  12  he  weighed  1.200  lbs.  at 
the  Morse  farm,  lie  was  gradually  gotten  on  full 
feed,  and  bn  January  7  he  was  slaughtered,  weigh¬ 
ing  1.315  lbs.  after  48  hours’  shrinking,  and  dressing 
760  lbs.  carcass,  or  57.79  per  cent  net  to  gross. 
While  this  steer  was  in  excellent  condition,  he  was 
by  no  means  finished,  and  could  have  stood  consid¬ 
erably  more  feeding,  and  would  have  given  a  higher 
dressing  percentage.  He  was,  however,  in  good 
enough  condition  to  be  used  in  a  demonstration  dur¬ 
ing  our  Farmers’  Week,  after  having  hung  in  the 
cooler  36  days.  The  meat  was  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  being  nicely  marbled  and  covered,  of  good  eoloi*. 
and  yielding  a  large  percentage  of  weight  in  the 
high-priced  cuts.  This  steer  was  far  superior  to  the 
average  run  of  Western  branded  feedei’s  that  are 
commonly  fed  in  New  York  State,  and,  in  fact,  the 
average  run  of  steers  that  I  have  seen  resulting 
from  this  cross  were  the  equal  of,  if  not  superior  to, 


these  Western  feeders.  Michigan  breeders  have  for 
many  years  been  producing  steers  of  high  quality 
by  this  method,  and  a  commission  man  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  market  recently  stated  it  was  his  opinion  that 
no  breed  of  cattle,  when  crossed  upon  the  average 
scrub  lot  of  cows,  would  make  such  a  marked  im- 
provement  or  produce  so  uniform  a  lot  of  steers  as 
the  Aberdeen-Angus. 

CATTLE  FOR  EXPORT.— Eastern  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  breeders  have  in  the  past  sold  some  bulls  and 
a  few  females  for  export  to  South  America.  Since 
the  war  South  American  breeders  have  been  think¬ 
ing  moi-e  seriously  of  importing  animals  from  the 
United  States,  and  some  shipments  have  already 
been  made.  That  this  business  is  going  to  develop 
rapidly  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  company 
financed  by  Mouth  American  capital  and  managed 
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by  Americans  has  been  formed  for  this  express  pur¬ 
pose,  and  expects  to  do  a  large  business.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  they  will  purchase  their  animals  for 
export  as  near  the  port  of  shipment  as  possible,  so 
that  the  Eastern  breeders  are  looking  forward  to 
this  market. 

USING  ABANDONED  LAND. — Thei*e  are  millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States  that  should  be  used  for  some  pui-pose,  but 
that  is  lying  idle  and  abandoned  at  present.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  excellent  pasture  land,  but.  so 
far  from  a  railroad  that  milk  pi*oduction  is  imprac¬ 
tical,  this  can  only  be  used  for  either  sheep  or  beef 
cattle,  and  since  the  dog  menace  is  quite  serious, 
and  bi*eeders  are  shy  about  sheep  on  this  account, 
most  of  this  land  must  be  used  for  beef  pi-oduction 
or  continue  to  lie  idle.  Many  people  have  demon- 
sti’ated  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  this  is  a 
profitable  method  of  bringing  these  lands  back  into 
usefulness,  and  before  many  years  this  should  make 
a  market  for  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  and  for  breeding 
cows  as  well.  As  the  market  for  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  of  oi'dinary  quality  for  use  on  grade  hei-ds 
incx-eases,  the  demand  for  high-class  bulls  of  inter¬ 
national  caliber  is  bound  to  increase. 

INCREASING  DEMAND.— To  get  down  to  pres¬ 
ent  facts,  there  is  a  very  good  demand  for  Aberdeen- 
Angus  of  good  quality  throughout  the  East,  so  that 
no  breeders  in  this  territory  have  more  than  one 
or  two  animals  for  sale,  and  most  of  them  are  buy¬ 
ing  rather  than  selling.  Practically  all  the  cattle 
changing  hands  in  the  Eastern  States  are  coming 
from  the  Middle  West,  and  if  the  same  quality  of 
cattle  were  to  be  had  in  the  East  they  would  have 
ready  sale.  Eastern  shows  of  Aberdeen-Angus  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  yea  rs  have  been  a  revelation  to 
the  breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus,  as  well  as  to  other 
breeds,  for  the  numbers  were  excellent,  and  many 
high-class  animals  of  international  quality  were 
shown,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Evenest 
of  Bleaton.  a  New  York  bull,  was  made  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at 'the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  191S.  The  showing  of  the  breed  at  East¬ 
ern  fairs  this  Fall  will  surpass  any  showing  made 
in  the  past,  and  Eastern  herds  will  take  away  their 
share  of  the  prize  money.  k.  j.  seulke. 


Use  of  Trucks  in  Haying 

construction  of  truck.— in  one  of  his 
notes  on  Mississippi  the  Hope  Farm  man  spoke 
of  the  trucks  that  are  used  in  that  Southern  country 
for  curing  hay  in  seasons  when  the  rainfall  is  heavy. 
Our  people  are  interested  in  this,  and  some  of  them 
write  to  know  more  about  these  trucks.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  particulaidy  desired  this  year,  when  many 
of  us  have  had  great  trouble  in  trying  to  cure  our 
hay.  The  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  at  Stark- 
ville,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  have  issued  good  bulletins  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  no  doubt  can  be  obtained  by  our  readers. 
A  picture  of  one  of  the  trucks  is  shown  at  Fig.  381, 
being  taken  from  Farmers’  Bulletin  956  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  truck  is  made  much 
like  the  ordinary  hay  rack.  It  is  12  ft.  long  and  7  ft. 
wide,  holding  from  1,500  to  2.000  lbs.  of  partly  cured 
hay.  Fig.  380  gives  the  general  construction.  The 
small,  wheels  are  of  steel  or  iron,  16  or  20  in,  in  di¬ 
ameter.  At  the  front  end  is  a  wooden  block  or 
trigger  which  holds  the  truck  off  the  ground,  and  is 
hinged  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  hauling  the 
truck  along  the  ground.  The  standai'ds  at  each  end 
of  the  truck  ran  to  a  point  at  the  top.  A  notch  is  cut 
there  so  that  a  2x4  ridge-pole  can  be  laid  across  and 
thus  support  a  canvas  tent,  keeping  it  from  lying 
flat  on  the  hay.  Fig.  379  shows  one  of  the  trucks 
loaded  and  covered  with  its  canvas,  while  Fig.  382 
shows  a  group  of  trucks,  or  a  “town,”  as  it  is  called, 
bunched  together  ready  for  baling.  * 

METHOD  OF  USE. — In  actual  use  six  or  10  of 
these  empty  trucks  are  hauled  into  the  field  togetlici\ 
When  the  hay  is  about  half  cured  it  is  bunched. 
The  truck  is  hauled  along  the  windrow  and  the  hay 
is  loaded  on  the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  hay  wagon. 
As  soon  as  the  truck  is  fully  loaded  the  canvas  is  at 
once  put  on.  and  the  truck  and  its  load  are  left  in 
(Continued  on  page  1264) 


A  “Town"  of  Trucks.  Fig.  382 
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New  Fruit  Growers1  Organization  For 

Western  New  York 


A  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  STANDARDIZATION. 

— Western  New  York  fruit-growers  took  a  de¬ 
finite  step  in  giving  Eastern  fruit  its  own  place  in 
the  world's  markets  when  they  formed  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Packing 
Association  in  Albion,  Orleans  County,  May  26.  That 
New  York  apples,  peaches  and  other  fruit  should 
eventually  appear  on  the  markets  under  their  own 
brand  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  movement  for  a  standardized  pack  had  its 
inception  in  certain  labor-income  figures. 

FINANCIAL  RECORDS. — When  the  Niagara 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  established  in  1913  E.  II. 
Anderson,  the  first  manager,  realizing  that  hi*  was 
first  and  foremost  a  fruit-growing  county,  and  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  should  therefore  have  facts  and 
figures,  on  the  fruit  business,  made  one  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  Farm  Bureau  that  first  year  the  keeping 
of  cost  accounts  and  other  farm  management  records. 
He  filed  the  records  of  the  farmers  who  grew  fruit 
in  his  county,  and  they  have  been  kept  every  year 
since,  giving  an  accurate  financial  record  of  one  of 
the  typical  fruit-growing  sections  of  Western  New 
York.  During  the  second  year  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
1014,  certain  fruit-growers  of  the  county,  possibly 
on  the  basis  of  this  first  year’s  cash  account  records, 
decided  that  they  were  not  getting  enough  for  their 
apples.  They  formed  three  separate  co-operative 
marketing  associations  in  the  county  to  meet  the  need 
for  better  sales  methods.  Their  principal 
purpose  in  combining  was  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  selling  their  fruit,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  for  what  was  to  come'  later, 
two  of  these  original  associations  estab¬ 
lished  central  packing  houses. 

THE  FARM  BUREAU.— In  February, 

1010,  three  years  after  its  establishment. 

Nelson  R.  Peet  became  manager  of  the 
Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau.  lie  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  just  down  the 
lake,  in  Monroe  County,  had  gone  to 
public  and  high  school  in  Rochester,  and 
had  completed  the  regular  four-year 
course  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  in  1910.  specializing  in 
horticulture.  The  six  years  since  he 
graduated  had  been  spent  in  partnership 
with  his  father  on  the  home  farm  at 
Webster,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Mon- 
mo  County,  growing  nursery  stock,  re¬ 
juvenating  old  orchards  and  planting 
new  ones.  He  knows  the  fruit  business 
from  every  angle,  and  his  ability  as  a 
man  who  ‘‘gets  things  done"  is  shown  by 
the  membership  record  of  his  Farm 
Bureau.  When  ho  became  manager  it 
hud  325  pledged  members,  of  whom  175 
had  paid  their  dues.  Three  years  later, 
in  1919,  the  membership  had  increased 
to  2,303,  making  this  the  largest  Farm  Bureau  in  the 
Baited  States.  The  conception  and  development  of 
the  spraying  service,  which  has  been  followed  by 
other  fruit-growing  counties  of  the  State,  by  means 
of  which  1,300  fruit-growers  received,  this  year, 
overnight,  definite  telephone  spraying  recommenda¬ 
tions,  has  been  described  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
papers,  as  lias  the  County  Farm  Labor  Bureau 
which,  in  1917,  placed  1,200  men  who  came  to  the 
I'ann  Bureau  office  in  10  days  in  response  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  advertising  campaign  for  peach-pickers.  The 
man  who  conceived  and  developed  these  projects, 
besides  interesting  himself  as  chairman  of  the  State 
drainage  Law  Committee  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
m  the  development  of  drainage,  particularly  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  open  ditches,  is  the 
m.ui  who  came  to  the  Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau 
s  manager  in  1916,  and  who  has  now  become  the 
general  manager  of  the  new  fruit-packing  organiza¬ 
tion. 

the  MARKETING  PROBLEM.— Early  in  the 
inter  of  191S  a  study  of  the  five  years'  cost- 
account  records  then  assembled  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
otfice  showed  that  Niagara  County  fruit-growers 
were  not  making  the  labor  incomes  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  Further  study  showed  that  the  problem  ot 
making  a  living  was  one  of  marketing,  and  that 
better  marketing  was  impossible  without  standard¬ 
ization,  u  result  four  more  associations  were 


formed  that  year,  which  federated  with  the  three 
original  ones  into  a  Niagara  County  Association  with 
a  brand  of  its  own.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that 
this  county  association  was  formed  on  the  principle 
that  the  fundamental  solution  of  the  marketing 
problem  lies  in  an  honest,  standardized  pack  first  of 
all,  rather  than  in  any  revolutionizing  or  marketing 
methods.  As  will  be  seen  later  this  idea,  that  the 
original  solution  of  market  problems  must  start  with 
the  grower  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  marketing 
chain,  has  prevailed  in  the  subsequent  activities  of 
Western  New  York  fruit  growers.  It  is  possible 
that  here  may  lie  the  strength  of  their  new  organi¬ 
zation. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT.— The  year  after 
the  formation  of  the  Niagara  County  Association, 
1919,  saw  the  addition  to  it  of  three  more  local 
associations,  a  decided  increase  of  interest  over  the 
State  and  a  flood  of  questions  fi’om  fruit-growers 
throughout  Western  New  York.  P»y  April  of  1920 
14  associations  had  been  established  in  Niagara 
County,  four  in  Orleans,  three  in  Monroe,  five  in 
Wayne  and  one  in  Seneca,  and  other  communities 
were  seriously  considering  the  proposition. 

TIIE  UNIFORM  BRAND.— The  desirability  of  a 
uniform  brand  in  all  these  associations  and  the  need 
of  packing  to  a  uniform  grade  in  all  of  them 
prompted  the  Niagara  County  Association  to  invite 
directors  of  all  the  others  to  a  meeting  held  in  Albion 


on  May  IS.  where  a  plan  for  a  central  association 
was  presented,’  together  with  articles  of  agreement 
which  were  carried  back  to  each  local  for  action. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  15  local  associations  so 
clearly  saw  the  need  for  a  central  organization  that, 
without  any  outside  assistance  and  with  no  propa¬ 
ganda.  they  sent  duly  elected  representatives  to 
Albion  again  on  May  26,  authorized  to  enter  into  a 
central  organization  for  their  locals.  The  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Association 
is  incorporated  for  $50,000,  with  a  limit  of  liability 
of  $500  for  each  member  association.  The  five 
original  directors  are  E.  II.  Boynton  of  Lockport 
If.  W.  Davis  of  Alton.  F.  .T.  Freestone  of  Interlaken. 
I.  I..  Vosler  of  Lyndonville,  and  J.  A.  McCollum  of 
Newfane.  Mr.  McCollum  is  elected  temporarily  until 
such  time  as  Monroe  County  is  represented  by  a 
member  association. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGER.— Nelson  R. 
Feet’s  record  of  service  during  his  four  and  a  half 
years  with  the  Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau,  de¬ 
scribed  above,  coupled  with  his  development  of  11 
new  central  packing-house  associations  in  that 
county,  solved  the  problem  of  a  manager  for  the  new 
association.  Tie  was  elected  general  manager  by  the 
directors  at  a  meeting  in  Rochester  May  29.  to  begin 
his  duties  July  1  iu  a  central  office  in  Rochester. 
The  function  of  the  new  organization  will  relate 
chiefly  tv  standardising  the  braud  and  maintaining 


uniform  pack,  centralizing  the  efforts  of  all  local 
member  associations  and  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  new  ones.  It  will  become  the  logical  and  visible 
head  of  the  central  packing  house  proposition  of 
Western  New  York.  The  fruit  industry  of  that  terri¬ 
tory  normally  yields  about  fifty  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  product  a  year.  With  such  a  field  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  developed  as  yet,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  new  associations  are  great.  The  central 
organization  will  not  be  concerned  with  the  sales  of 
fruit,  since  growers  have  decided  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  standardization  of  the  pack  is 
even  more  important  than  collective  selling.  When 
the  brand  on  Western  New  York  fruit  is  known  as 
the  sign  of  an  honest,  standard  pack,  who  can  fore¬ 
tell  the  limits  of  such  an  organization?  b.  a. 


That  Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

N  NEV>  JERSEY. — We  are  receiving  reports  from 
people  who  are  trying  the  new  annual  Sweet 
clover.  As  readers  will  remember,  the  plants  of  this 
Sweet  clover  were  discovered  by  accident  in  a  green¬ 
house  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  No  one 
seems  to  know  just  where  the  seed  came  from,  or 
how  this  new  variety  came  to  be,  but  it  is  evident 
from  all  reports  that  the  annual  is  giving  a  good 
account  of  itself.  The  old-time  Sweet  clover  re¬ 
quired-  two  years  to  make  its  growth,  and  many  of 
our  Eastern  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
have  felt  that  too  much  time  was  re¬ 
quired  with  this  variety.  The  annual 
clover  appears  to  make  about  as  large  a 
growth,  and  does  it  ail  in  one  season. 
If  upon  thorough  trial  this  trait  seems 
to  be  fixed  in  clover,  it  will  without  ques¬ 
tion  prove  a  great  blessing  to  many  of 
our  Eastern  farmers.  We  have  a  small 
quantity  growing  iu  good  soil.  It  started 
four  days  after  seeding,  and  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  growth,  although  it 
is  not  old  enough  yet  to  tell  just  what 
it  will  come  to.  Thus  far  it  grows  faster 
than  any  legume  we  have  ever  had  ex¬ 
perience  with.  Many  readers  report  a 
similar  growth. 

IN  THE  SOUTH. — A.  1.  Root  of  Ohio 
has  tried  this  clover  in  Florida,  and  has 
made  a  great  success  of  it  there.  He 
wrote  us  on  July  1  that  the  clover  was 
six  feet  high  when  he  last  heard  of  it. 
and  that  this  growth  of  six  feet  had  been 
made  in  98  days  in  the  Florida  climate. 
His  plants  in  Ohio  were  growing  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  every  24  hours. 
It  seems  hard  to  believe  such  statements, 
but  from  the  way  our  own  crop  has 
started  it  seems  fully  probable  to  us. 
When  we  consider  that  such  a  growth 
can  be  made  in  a  short  season,  and  when  we  realize 
that  Sweet  clover  lias  about  the  same  analysis  as 
Alfalfa,  we  can  imagine  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
crop  in  our  Northern  farming.  If  the  annual  clover 
proves  as  vigorous  as  the  reports  indicate  it  will  be 
quite  possible  in  the  latitude  of  New  Jersey  to  grow 
an  early  farm  crop  and  promptly  follow  it  with  this 
Sweet  clover  and  prodt  ?e  a  crop  by  October  which 
will  be  equal  in  value  to  eight  or  10  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre.  Such  a  crop  could  be  followed  by  rye, 
which  could  he  plowed  under  the  following  Spring, 
or  left  on  the  ground  as  a  cover  crop.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  such  a  quick  growth  in  the  South  are  almost 
beyond  calculation,  and  we  think  that  if  after  ex¬ 
periment  this  annual  clover  proves  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  that  it  will  be  generally  adopted  and  greatly 
change  our  Northern  system  of  farming. 

THE  BIENNIAL  FORM.— We  have  the  old  two- 
year  Sweet  clover  growing  in  our  apple  orchard. 
There  was  a  light  seeding  several  years  ago  and 
after  this  crop  was  cut,  a  few  scattering  plants 
started.  We  let  these  form  seed  and  then  cut  with 
the  mower,  forking  the  cutting  around  the  trees. 
This  distributed  the  seed,  and  this  plan,  followed 
year  after  year,  has  thickened  the  seeding  and  made 
a  heavy  crop,  which  makes  a  fine  mulch  for  the  trees. 

GROWING  LIKE  A  WEED.— In  many  places 
Sweet  clover  is  regarded  as  a  weed,  and  farmers 
fight  it  as  they  do  ragweed.  We  have  one  ease 
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Good 


COMMON-SENSE 
REASl  NS 
Why 


nBARIUMV 

PHOSPHATE 


SHOULD  BE  USED 
IN  SEEDING  DOWN 


A  farmer  customer  who  called  at  our 
office  recently  remarked : 

“You  don’t  need  to  buy  clover  seed, 
Barium-Phosphate  is  full  of  it” 

Of  course  his  theory  was  all  wrong,  but 
that  farmer  had  applied  Barium-Phos¬ 
phate  in  an  orchard  last  season  and  this 
June  the  field  was  a  mass  of  Alsike  Clover. 
He  had  planted  the  clover  seed  so  long 
ago  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
but  the  soil  was  so  acid  the  seed  had 
simply  lain  there  and  not  germinated 
until  the  Barium-Phosphate  was  applied 
and  changed  the  soil  conditions. 

CLOVER  CANNOT  GROW  ON  AN  ACID  SOIL 

A  moderate  application  of  our  Alkaline 
Fertilizer, 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

Analysing 


28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 
Will  Sweeten  the  Soil  and  Supply  Phosphorus 
in  an  Ideal  Form 

thereby  insuring  vigorous  stands  of  clover, 
grass  and  grain,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  little  books, 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 

"B-P  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

•which  contain  some  “worth  while”  information 
on  the  subject  of  fertilization. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog, 
j.  Kkifford  Hall,  Route  2,  Uhodxsdalk,  Mb. 


Cabbage  Plants 

all  leading  varieties,  $1.2«  per  1,000: 10,000  for# I <1.00. 
Celery  riant  a,  leading  varieties,  $I.!S5  per  1.000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL,  PA 


Cabbage  and  Celery,  G.  S.  lUeaeli- 
lniC,  White  Plume  and  Winter 
Queen.  25e  per  doz  :  50c  per  100;  500 — 
$2:  $3  per  l.(KK).  Cabbage  $2.50.  per 
1,000.  Post  Paid.  List  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hardy. Delaware 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

1  lclb.;  5-bush,  lots,  $6.  High  Grade— High  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc..  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  FarmSbTgrffleifstr 

Agents  -wanted.  JOHN  B.  FRIED  LAND  COMPANY  Jamestown.  N.  D. 


CDEPIAI  Let  me  help  you  secure  the  beat  of 
kUlHL  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B.  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT.  GRAPE  plants,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -Good  Ground,  New  York 


Tlic  Joynt  Brand. 

Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

The  best  Potash  Fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  worn  out 
grass  anil  meadow  lands,  wheat,  growing  or  seeding 
down  they  have  no  equal.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  JOHN  JDYNT,  L.  B.  Z97,  Lucknow,  Out. 


Just  what  I  need, 

a  Shoe  full  of  comfort,  ” 

said  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonald  of  East  Peppered,  Mass.,  when  she1 
wrote  for  a  second  pair. 


Order  Direct  from 


Postage  Free 

$  029pay 

S  POSTMAN 

fed  c 


ON  ARRIVAL 

The  comfort  and  Ions:  wear  in  these  fine  hand  turned  slippers 
will  delight  you.  Cool  kid  finish  upper,  pliable  leather  sole, 
elastic  rubber  heel  and  soft  cush ion  insoles  all  spell*  foot-ease 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  manufacture  these  shoes.  We  know  what  Is  In  them  and 
,will  vouch  for  tho  excellence  of  the  material. 

Mail  Coupon  TODAY 

Velva  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C-l,  Boston  5,  Mass. 
Send  me  comfort  slippers  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory  your  absolute  "Money-back  Guarantee" 
protects  me  from  all  loss. 

Name . .’...Sizes . 

Address . . . ..No.  Pairs . . 


» 


SCVSffjKIEK 

If  yqur  Alfalfa  does  not  winter-kill,  the  hay 
crop  is  produced  at  a  comparatively  low  cost, 

.  even  though  the  price  of  the  seed  is  higher 
I  th  in  that  of  ordinary  Strains. 

I  I.  ist  year  was  an  unusually  severe  one  on 
I  Alfalfa,  but  we  had  no  complaint  of  our 
'  GENUINE  GRIMM  killing. 

We  should  like  to  send  quotations  and 
Scott’s  Field  Seed  Book 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  384  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


5,000,000  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

(All  varieties  ready  now.) 

CABBK3K  plants,  $2  per  1.000  ;  $1.25  per  500.  C.U'M- 
F  1,0  WE  It  plants.  Header  oil's  Snowball.  $4.50  per 
1.1100  :  >2.50  per  50(1 :  $1  per  100.  (  K  I.  E  It  V  PLAN  T  S 
(Ready  July  1st,  $3.50  per  1,000:  $1.75  per  500. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


This  well  known  cover  crop 
will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be- 
Ask  for  sample  and  quotations. 
Can  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer 
sowing,  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Street  -  Marysville,  Ohio  t 


LA  A  ID  V  \#ETf*U  Gver  2.000  bushels  ready  to  har- 
Fi  Mill  I  V  L  I  Uil  \est.  Get  i  ur  prices,  also  book 
on  bacteria  for  all  legumes.  JH  014  UrQlTEEA,  lialllr,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

CAULIELOWER.  CABBAGE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  TOMATO. 
SWEET  POTATO.  BEET.  EGG,  PEPPER.  LETTUCE,  ONION. 
KALE.  KOHL  RABI.  PARSLEY.  A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S.  RHUBARB. 
PANSY,  ASTER.  SALVIA,  ROSE  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  1>.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  Sale 

17  acres  level  truck  soil.  Fine  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  ;  also  large  barn,  greenhouse,  ice  house,  gar¬ 
age,  hen  house,  grange  hall.  Electricity  in  all  buildings. 
This  property  is  situate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
Is  offered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  list  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MDNDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT,  lie..  Oepl.  I.  Olein.  N.T. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS  Tm® 

best  of  soil  at  owner’s  prices,  for  sale  at  all  time"*.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  0.  A.  ANDRES,  National  Bank  Building,  Quakartown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Oranae  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Productive  Eastern  Shore 

price  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Maryland  ami  Delaware 
Fur n»*»  for  sale.  Size  and 

HANOT  &  MORRIS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


Strawberries  in  the  Box 

P^^mean  that  picking  is  easier  and  quicker,  because  it  takes 
just  as  long  to  pick  a  small  berry  as  a  large 
one.  If  you  want  to  make  profits,  grow 

Buckbee  Beal 

Kevitt’s  Jubilee 

These  berries  are  plainly  ahead  of  the  standard  var¬ 
ieties.  Color,  flavor,  size,  ease  of  picking — all  these 
features  make  bigger  profits.  Send  for  descriptive 
catalogue  C.  Now  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Company 
148  Chamber*  Street  New  York  City 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto. 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York  City 


where  a  farmer  bought  what  he  supposed 
was  white  Sweet  clover  to  be  used  for 
hay  or  pasture.  Now  he  claims  that  the 
field  is  well  spotted  with  the  yellow  Sweet 
clover,  which  the  neighbors  regard  as  a 
pest.  They  insist  that  he  must  plow  the 
whole  thing  right  under  before  it  seeds. 
The  growth  is  so  heavy  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  tractor  to  put  it  aH  under,  and 
this  farmer  thinks  the  seedsman  should 
pay  for  doing  this  work,  because  the  seed 
was  mixed.  In  our  own  orchard  this 
mixture  would  make  no  difference,  but  iu 
a  trucking  section,  where  new  weeds  mean 
hiring  high-priced  labor,  it  would  make  a 
great  difference. 


Use  of  Trucks  in  Haying 

(Continued  from  page  12(12) 

the  field,  either  where  they  stop  loading 
or  hauled  to  some  central  point.  The 
Southern  haymakers  have  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  loading  these  trucks,  and  do  it  very 
rapidly.  A  two-man  crew  can  generally 
load  about  14  trucks  iu  10  hours.  Even 
though  the  rain  may  come,  the  hay  is  pro¬ 
tected  under  these  canvas  covers,  and  in 
reasonable  weather  about  throe  days  is 
required  to  cure  the  hay  on  these  trucks 
ready  for  baling.  If  the  hay  is  quite 
green,  or  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  it 
may  take  a  week,  or  even  more,  but,  given 
time  enough,  the  hay  sweats  out  under 
these  covers  and  gives  a  good  quality 
when  cured.  In  some  cases  two  canvases 
are  put  on  each  truck  in  order  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  protection.  The  cost  of  a  truck  runs 
to  about  $20.  and  there  are  farmers  who 
cut  over  1.500  tons  of  Alfalfa  each  sea¬ 
son  with  an  outfit  of  these  trucks  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  that  amount.  The 
baling  is  done  direct  from  the  trucks,  so 
that  this  system  saves  all  the  expense  of 
unloading  into  the  mow  or  stack. 

Further  Advantages. — The  baled  hay 
is  protected  by  putting  it  under  canvas, 
although  the  safest  plan  is  put  it  iuto  the 
barn  as  soon  as  possible  after  haling. 
The  trucks  can  also  be  used  to  advantage 
in  handling  bound  grain,  or  in  hauling 
corn  to  the  silo.  The  life  of  a  truck  de¬ 
li  mis,  of  course,  upon  the  care  it  receives. 
When  well  made  it  ought  to  last  10  years, 
at  least,  and  a  good  canvas  properly  cared 
for  will  last  about  10  years.  In  the 
South  Alfalfa  and  Johnson  grass  hay  are 
largely  cut.  and  there  are  three  to  five 
crops  in  that  damp  climate.  It  is  figured 
that  each  truck  under  the  Southern  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  used  about  12  times  a  year, 
and  this  continuous  use,  of  course,  brings 
down  the  cost,  of  handling  one  ton  of  hay. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  hay  made  after  this 
manner  is  always  to  be  ranked  as  choice. 
rFlie  truck  belongs  to  a  method  devised 
to  hasten  hay-making  and  permit  the 
farmer  to  handle  his  hay  fairly  well  in 
a  wot  season.  Yet.  if  the  hay  is  cut  and 
properly  handled,  without  rain,  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  curing  in  trucks  will  give  a  high- 
class  quality,  for  after  the  hay  has  bee*' 
put  tin  the  trucks  and  well  covered  with 
canvas  it  will  not  spoil  or  go  wrong,  r 
it  would  be  left  out  in  the  field  to  soak 
again  and  again  by  the  rain.  We  can  see 
how  this  system  might  be  used 'to  advan¬ 
tage  in  many  Northern  hay  fie’ds.  If 
often  happens  that  a  rush  of  work 
comes  just  at  haying,  and  much  time  is 
lost  in  hauling  each  load  to  the  barn  as 
it  is  loaded.  With  a  dozen  of  these  trucks 
in  use.  the  hay  could  he  saved,  kept  dry 
and  unloaded  when  time  was  more  con¬ 
venient. 


Oneida  County  Holstein  Sale 

Thirty  Oneida  County  breeders  held 
their  first  annual  sale  in  Troon  G  Ar¬ 
mory,  Utica,  N.  Y„  June  30.  1020.  They 
had  a  uniformly  good  lot  of  cattle,  and  a 
fairly  good  crowd  present.  Fifty-nine 
head  brought  $17,775.  an  average  of 
$301.27  per  head. 

Eighteen  head  were  sold  to  out-of-the 
State  buyers.  C.  S.  Mulks  of  White- 
water.  Wis..  got  four  for  $1,100;  F.  II. 
Green,  Evansville.  Wis..  took  the  show 
heifer,  Glen  Alen  Millspring  Lass,  out  of 
Millspring  Pontiac  by  Spring  Farm  King, 
at  the  record  price  for  females  of  $705. 

Peter  C.  Peterson  of  Mt.  lloreb.  Wis., 
topped  the  sale  when  he  paid  $750  for  a 
yearling  bull  bred  by  Francis  M.  Jones, 
Clinton.  N.  Y.,  out  of  S.  F.  Iv.  King  Pon¬ 
tiac  Maid,  by  Spring  Farm  King  13th. 
this  making  him  a  double  grandson  of 
Spring  Farm  King,  who  was  full  brother 
to  Iv.  P.  Pontiac  Lass,  who  formerly  held 
all  world’s  butter  records  from  one  to  100 
days. 

J.  II.  Pester  of  Whitewater.  Wis.,  took 
one  at  $250;  C.  .T.  Pester  <ff  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  two  for  $030;  Harold  Itecde.  Ed¬ 
mond.  Wis..  one  at  $270;  F.  IL  MeKel- 
vey.  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  two  at  $880; 
D.  M.  Kensinger.  Roaring  Springs,  Pa., 
one  for  $250;  S.  F.  Zook,  Curryville,  I’a., 
five  for  $1,065. 

Besides  these  outside  buyers,  several 
Oneida  County  breeders  stocked  up  fairly 
well,  H.  B.  Sweet.  Utica.  N.  Y.,  taking 
six  for  $1,800.  The  Estate  of  Quentin 
McAdam.  Deansboro.  N.  Y..  five  for 
$1,340;  C.  E.  Skinner,  Vernon  Center, 
N.  Y..  a  beginner  in  purebred  cattle,  four 
at  $1,515. 


In  Favor  of  Force  in  Education 

I  read  your  editorial  in  the  May  22 
issue  about  new  laws  for  district  schools, 
and  wish  to  say  that  if  farmers  felt  as 
we  do  the  State  Education  Department 
would  not  force  reforms  on  us,  because 
we  would  have  been  reformed  long  ago, 
but  many  farmers  will  not  pay  money  on 
schools,  and  so  must  be  obliged  to.  I 
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attended  district  school  as  a  child  ;  after¬ 
wards  I  taught  in  the  country  10  years, 
and  now  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  my 
children  go  to  district  school,  and  until 
the  country  school  is  made  as  clean,  as 
sanitary,  as  attractive  as  the  village  and 
city  schools  there  is  need  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  force  methods  of  reform  on  us. 

It  is  unfair  to  every  country  child  that 
the  conditions  in  two-thirds  of  the  country 
schools  are  not  decent.  If  every  farmer 
would  only  require  this  of  his  school : 

1.  That  the  schoolroom  where  his  chil¬ 
dren  spend  half  their  time  from  seven  to 
16  years  be  cleaned  and  cared  for  as  his 
wife  cares  for  her  living  room. 

2.  That  the  seats  be  as  near  comfort¬ 
able  as  his  own  at  home. 

3.  That  in  Winter  the  school  be  warmly 
heated  and  properly  ventilated. 

4.  That  some  one  beside  the  teacher 
has  the  cleaning  and  janitor  work  to  do. 

5.  That  a  good  well  is  dug  on  every 
school  ground  or  water  piped  from  some 
spring. 

I  know  of  many  district  schools  that 
are  cleaned  hut  once  each  year;  where 
when  there  were  outdoor  toilets  they 
would  not  be  cleaned  oftener  than  once 
in  two  years ;  where  the  district  will  not 
vote  to  buy  a  new  stove  when  they  know 
cold  Winter  mornings  the  children  will 
be  obliged  to  sit  with  their  wraps  on  until 
noon  because  the  present  stove  will  not 
heat  the  room  ;  where  only  green  wood  is 
furnished ;  where  the  fires  are  not  started 
until  after  eight  o’clock  mornings;  where 
the  children  have  colds  all  Winter  from 
these  conditions. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  country  wrill 
never  vote  money  to  make  the  school  what 
it  should  be  unless  they  are  forced  to  by 
some  one  who  has  the  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child  at  heart.  I  wish  other 
readers  of  your  paper  would  discuss  this 
question  that  vitally  affects  our  children’s 
health  and  happiness.  mbs.  l.  h.  s. 


New  Pension  Law 

Several  of  our  readers  have  written 
us  about  the  new  pension  law,  asking 
about  its  terms.  It  seems  that  Congress 
passed  a  law  known  as  the  Fuller  bill. 
This  was  approved  by  President  Wilson 
on  May  1,  1320.  This  bill  increases  the 
pension  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 
For  instance,  to  the  widows  of  those  who 
served  in  the  War  of  1812  the  increase 
is  $30.  To  one  who  .served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  the  increase  is  from  $50  to  $72, 
and  the  widow  of  such  a  soldier  gets  an 
increase  of  $30.  To  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  Civil  War,  or  their  widows  there 
are  13  classes  of  pension  increase.  These 
run  all  the  way  from  $30  to  widows  of 
private  soldiers  or  army  nurses  up  to  $90 
to  a  soldier  who  has  lost  one  arm  and  one 
foot.  All  old  soldiers  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter  should  correspond  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Hon.  Gaylord 
M.  Saltzgaber.  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  O. 
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Simple  Science- 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 

L. 


Earthenware  with  Cracked  Glaze 

Is  there  any  way  of  refinishing  crocks 
both  inside  and  out?  I  have  some  on 
which  the  glaze  is  cracked;  they  mold  on 
the  outside,  and  things  do  not  keep  so 
well  as  in  the  better  conditioned  crocks. 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  W.  a.  w. 

No,  the  case  is  hopeless.  After  the 
glaze  of  the  ordinary  earthenware  crock 
is  once  cracked  the  liquids  within  seep 
into  the  porous  interior,  and  you  can 
never  again  get  the  crock  clean. 


Cleaning  Water  Pipes 

I  have  a  country  place  near  Califon, 
N.  J.,  and  my  source  of  water  supply, 
which  furnishes  all  the  conveniences  in 
the  house,  is  piped  from  a  spring  about 
1.000  feet  distance.  The  pressure  of  this 
water  has  retarded  considerably  the  last 
two  years  on  account  of  the  sediment 
which  has  collected  in  the  galvanized  iron 
pipes.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to  clean 
out  these  pipes,  either  by  using  some 
chemical  compound  which  dissolves  this 
sediment,  or  otherwise?  w.  f.  B. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

This  matter  comes  up  repeatedly,  and 
we  hesitate  to  suggest  anything  except 
taking  up  and  cleaning  the  pipe.  It  is 
true  that  a  rathey  dilute,  say  one  to  five, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid 
will  attack  the  deposit  inside  an  iron 
pipe,  but  it  will  also  attack  the  pipe  it¬ 
self.  more  or  less,  if  it  gets  a  chance,  and 
is  liable  to  cut  through  a  -weak  spot.  The 
fact  that  some,  pipes  will  clog  with  a 
deposit  from  the  water  has  to  be  faced, 
and  we  think  that  your  best  procedure 
is  a  new  pipe  of  a  somewhat  larger  diam¬ 
eter.  Still,  if  you  wish  to  try  the  acid, 
calculate  the  cubic  contents  of  the  pipe, 
and  prepare  the  required  quantity  _  of 
acid,  plug  up  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe, 
after  having  emptied  it,  add  the  acid 
through  a  funnel  and  allow  it  to  remain, 
say  24  hours.  But  we  consider  this  treat¬ 
ment  rather  risky. 


Curing  Squeaky  Shoes 

What  will  stop  shoes  from  squeaking? 

Ridgebury,  N.  Y.  J.  b.  h. 

The  noise  is  due  to  two  layers  of  the 
sole  rubbing  together,  and  a  good  shoe¬ 
maker  will  put  in  one  nail,  in  just  the 
right  spot,  and  stop  it.  If  you  have  no 
expert  available,  better  try  greasing  the 
leather,  which  is  easily  done  by  setting 
the  sole  in  a  thin  layer  of  any  simple  oil. 
lard  or  neat’s-foot,  and  letting  it  stay  a 
few  hours.  Enough  oil  will  soak  in  to 
grease  the  squeaky  spot  and  the  leather 
will  be  helped  also. 


Sulphur-bleached  Molasses 

Some  molasses  I  bought  came  labeled 
as  “prepared  with  sulphur  dioxide.”  What 
is  this,  and  is  it  harmful?  J.  J.  L. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  the  gas  which  re¬ 
sults  from  burning  sulphur  in  air.  and  if 
you  are  old  enough  to  read  fake  hair 
restorer  advertisements,  with  a  sneaking 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  the  idea, 
you  will  recall  the  time  'when  practically 
all  except  “parlor”  matches  gave  you  a 
little  dose  of  sulphur  dioxide  when  you 
used  them.  You  got  about  as  much  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  from  each  match  as  you 
could  get  if  you  took  a  whole  pint  of 
molasses  at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  gas 
when  concentrated  is  deadly,  but  if  your 
system  is  rugged  enough  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  eating  an  egg  you  will  endure 
the  molasses,  as  there  is  more  actual 
sulphur  in  the  egg  than  in  amount  of 
molasses  you  will  ordinarly  eat  at  one 
meal.  When  the  sugar  cane  juice  is  con 
centrated  most  of  the  sugar  goes  out  and 
is  refined  for  use.  But  there  is  non- 
cr.vstallizable  sugar  and  some  natural 
salts  that  are  sold  in  the  thick  solution 
we  call  molasses,  and  this  is  quite  likely 
to  ferment.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
very  little  sulphur  dioxide  will  prevent 
this,  and  all  the  best  molasses  is  so 
treated,  germs  are  killed  and  color  im¬ 
proved  by  an  entirely  harmless  amount 
of  sulphur. 


Nickel-plating 

Can  I  nickel-plate  a  revolver,  which  is 
Chipping  off,  in  the  san  e  way  I  learned 
to  Plate  with  copper  in  high  school? 
Massachusetts.  M.  B. 


The  principle  is  the  same,  but  t 
practice  is  much  move  complex,  a 
rather  beyond  the  amateur  uuless  y 
ore  willing  to  spend  considerable  tii 
ancl  some  money  in  learning  just  how 
no  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  co; 
whatever  remains  of  it.  must  be  entir< 
.(■moved.  This  is  usually  done  with  aq 
,?la:  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  liydi 
«rit-?5ie  acids,  which  is  unpleasant  to  wo 
. . aad  may  easily  act  too  strongly 
artK‘e-  Then  you  must  make  up 
lather  complex  bath  to  get  good  resul 
aithongh  an  eight  per  cent  solution  of  t 
•V,  e  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammouit 
Wi  work  if  handled  just  right.  T 
w  18  ,us»»lly  worked  at  about  bio 
Qeat’  aud  the  current  is  adapted  to  t 


resistance  and  the  surface  to  be  plated. 
Batteries  will  furnish  a  very  nice  but 
rather  expensive  current,  but  what  kind 
and  how  many  to  use  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  job  itself.  While  we  are 
always  glad  to  give  what  help  we  can, 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  can¬ 
not  encourage  you  to  go  ahead  unless  you 
want  to  play  with  it.  In  that  case  take 
things  easy  at  first,  and  let  your  gun  wait 
till  you  have  learned. 


Removing  Indelible  Ink 

How  can  I  get  indelible  ink  out  of  a 
white  table  cloth?  w.  F.  b. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

It  is  unlikely  that  you  can;  that  is 
why  the  maker  called  it  indelible.  How¬ 
ever,  you  might  try  javelle  water,  which 
you  can  make  from  washing  soda  and 
chloride  of  lime  (the  directions  are  on  the 
can ) ,  and  follow  it  without  rinsing  with 
strong  vinegar,  which  will  give  a  little 
free  chlorine.  Rinse  out  well  and  repeat 
the  treatment  if  there  appears  to  be  some 
change  for.  the  better.  Finally,  rinse 
very  well,  indeed.  Many  of  these  inks 
have  finely  divided  carbon  in  them,  and 
if  you  have  one  of  this  sort  you  will  take 
everything  but  that,  which,  in  the  fiber, 
will  resist  all  treatment. 


Cleaning  Limestone  on  Porch 

How  can  I  clean  Indiana  limestone, 
used  as  a  trim  around  a  porch? 

Scranton,  Pa.  c.  H.  w. 

You  probably  have  a  . very  difficult  task, 
and  the  only  safe  thing  to  suggest  is 
elbow  grease,  sand  and  water,  applied 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion.  and  then  some.  The  discoloration 
of  limestone  out-of-doors  is  often  due  to 
the  growth  on  and  into  the  stone  of  min¬ 
ute  plants,  and  you  practically  have  to  re¬ 
surface  the  stone.  Of  course,  if  you  want 
to  take  a  chance,  some  half  and  half 
hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  and  water 
applied  with  a  swab  and  washed  off  well 
will  take  the  present  surface  off  the 
stone,  and  the  dirt  with  it.  but  you  will 
then  have  to  resurface  the  stone,  or  the 
last  state  of  that  trim  will  be  the  worse 
after  a  few  days  of  soft  coal  smoke.  A 
block  of  medium  grain  carborundum  will 
be  a  good  scrub  brush,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  job  is 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  porch. 


Saccharin  for  Preserving 

Can  saccharin  be  used  as  a  sugar  sub¬ 
stitute  fir  preserving  fruit?  b.  D. 

Congress,  N.  Y. 

It  cannot ;  it  is  a  material  which  has 
a  peculiar  action  on  the  nerves  of  taste, 
so  stimulating  them  that  they  report  to 
the  brain  the  sensation  which  we  call 
“sweet,”  and  which,  after  that  has  been 
done,  passes  unchanged  from  the  system 
by  way  of  the  kidneys.  There  is  as  yet 
no  reason  to  consider  that  in  the  amounts 
actually  used,  it  has  any  other  action  on 
the  body  except  the  sweet  effect  as  it 
passes  the  mouth,  and  this  is.  of  course, 
temporary.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
on  both  sides,  but  those  who  claim  that 
saccharin  does  harm  have  not  yet  proved 
the  case,  where  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  it  has  been  taken  for  a  long  time  in 
fairly  large  doses  without  inconvenience. 
But  it  lias  no  nutritive  value,  and  the 
only  excuse  for  adding  it  to  the  canned 
fruit  would  be  to  get  the  sweet  effect. 
A  far  better  way  will  be  to  can  the  fruit 
without  sugar,  trusting  to  heat  to  sterilize 
it.  and  add  sugar  as  you  use  the  fruit,  tin- 
situation  being  probably  easier  by  that 
time.  By  the  way,  saccharin  is  not  a 
“mineral”  at  all;  it  is  made  from  toluene, 
which  is  closely  related  to  benzene,  and 
is  entirely  harmless. 


Root  Beer  Extract 

Have  you  a  recipe  for  a  good  root  beer 
extract  ?  mbs.  m.  m. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 


We  cannot  give  you  the  composition  of 
the  extract  you  mention,  as  it  is  a  pro¬ 
prietary  article,  and  the  recipe,  of  course, 
is  private  property,  but  from  a  number 
of  formulas  we  have  selected  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  will,  at  least,  give  you  all  the 
tonic  effect  to  be  expected.  All  the  roots 
and  herbs  should  be  chipped  or  rasped 
line,  and  the  spices  ground. 


Sassafras  root  bark 
Wintergreen  leave.-. 
Snice  wood  bark.  .  . 
Wild  cherry  bark.. 
V -How  dock  root. .  . 

Hemlock  tips . 

Sweet  fern  . 

Hons  . 

Ginger  . 

Allspice  . 

Nutmeg . 

Cloves  . . 


5  ozs. 
4  oze. 
3  ozs. 
3  ozs. 
2  ozs. 
2  ozs 
2  ozs. 
1  oz. 

1  oz. 


V>  oz. 
%  oz. 

14  OZ. 


Boil  all  but  the  spices  about  two  hours 
in  two  gallons  of  water,  add  the  spices 
and  boil  au  hour  more,  strain  and  bottle. 
This  is,  of  course,  concentrated ;  for  use 
it  may  be  diluted  considerably,  depending 
on  the  taste,  as  no  one  can  tel!  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  iust  how  rich  in  extractives  the 
materials  used  may  be ;  in  fact,  that  will 
vary  from  lot  to  lot.  according  to  the  time 


of  year.  The  above  formula  should  giv** 
an  extract  which  will  not  snoil,  but  in 
your  warm  climate  it  might  be  as  well  to 
.seal  the  cans  as  if  it  were  grape  juice. 


Protection  Against  Lightning 

I  appreciate  the  value  of  lightning  rods, 
but  this  year  cannot  afford  them,  as  we 
have  just  bought  the  place,  which  needs 
other  things  more.  Is  the  wearing  of 
rubbers  any  protection  to  a  person,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  no  other  connection  with 
the  ground,  or  being  in  an  automobile? 
Or  is  there  any  other  protection  for  one 
so.  she  can,  with  calmness,  attend  to 
things  during  a  severe  electrical  storm? 
There  are  three  small  children,  and  the 
father  must  be  away  most  of  the  time. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  mbs.  j.  p. 

.  You  are  quite  right.  It  is  a  problem, 
since  full  half  of  the  farm  fires  come 
from  lightning.  Yet  the  personal  danger 
is  very  small  indeed,  so  small  that  some 
of  us  .who  are  no  more  disturbed  by  the 
lightning  than  by  the  subsequent  rainbow 
are  rather  inclined  to  suggest  the  old- 
fashioned  feather-bed  sandwich.  This  is 
surely  safe,  but  to  get  yn  one  feather  bed 
and  pull  another  one  over  seems  unat¬ 
tractive  on  an  August  afternoon.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  are  telling  us  nowadays  that 
feather  beds  are  unhealthy.  But  are  yon 
quite  sure  that  there  is  any  real  danger? 
Some  places  have  no  thunderstorms  at  all, 
and  if  you  have  moved  from  such  a  local¬ 
ity  they  may  seem  unduly -serious.  Most 
of  the  lightning  in  our  hilly  Eastern 
country  is  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  not 
to  earth  at  all,  but  it  is  just  as  bright 
and  makes  rather  more  noise.  When  you 
consider  the  voltage  of  a  flash  you  will 
see  that  the  ordinary  rubber  overshoes 
are  slight  protection  ;  still,  they  can  do 
no  harm,  unless  putting  them  on  fills  the 
minds  of  the  little  ones  with  fear,  which 
is  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen. 
There  is  not  much  chance  of  being  injured 
within  a  building,  but  there  is  one  thing 
you  can  do,  which  is  some  real  protection, 
and  that  is  to  shut  all  windows  and  doors 
and  see  that  there  are  no  drafts.  You 
have  to  shut  part  of  the  windows  anyway, 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  it  is  not  much 
hotter  with  them  all  shut.  Lightning  is 
the.  symbol  of  uncertain  and  irregular 
action,  but  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  the  discharge  to  follow  an  air  current, 
and  the  high  voltage  discharge  always 
stays  on  the  outside  of  any  object  unless 
it  is  conducted  inside. 

Another  very  practical  thing.  If  you 
have  tin  gutters  and  leaders,  is  to  see 
that  they  are  well  joined  and  that  the 
leaders  are  “grounded" ;  that  is,  electri¬ 
cally  connected  with  always  damp  earth, 
say  some  two  feet  underground.  This  can 
be  done  with  a  few  feet  of  heavy  wire 
that  is  handy,  or  several  strands  of  light 
wire  can  be  used.  Then,  though  you  may 
have  a  few  bricks  shaken  out  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  if  you  should  get  hit,  there  will  be 
very  little  chance  of  any  current  entering 
the  house  itself.  If  you  find  by  inquiry 
that  there  have  been  several  strokes  al¬ 
ready  in  your  neighborhood  there  may  be 
some  danger,  but  if  not  there  is  small 
need  to  worry,  even  if  you  are  alone  and 
there  is  more  or  less  noise.  Still,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  lightning  rod  for  safety 
when  you  get  around  to  it. 


Coa!  Ashes  for  Packing 

Could  I  use  coal  ashes  to  pack  a  fire- 
less  cooker,  a  refrigerator,  an  icehouse  or 
the  walls  of  a  house?  If  dried,  would 
they  cause  decay  of  studding?  Would 
they  absorb  moisture?  Would  they  make 
a  house  slow  burning?  F.  G. 

Long  Valley,  N.  J. 

Properly  dried  and  well-sifted  coal 
ashes  could  be  used  for  all  those  things, 
but  would  not  be  very  efficient  and  would 
be  very  heavy.  The  thing  that  holds  heat 
in  or  out  in  cookers  and  refrigerators  is 
not  the  packing,  but  the  dead  air  held  by 
the  packing.  Coal  ashes  would  quickly 
settle,  and  be  no  more  value  than  dry 
sand.  They  would  do  no  harm  iu  the 
walls  of  a  house,  but  the  weight  would 
soon  spread  the  walls. 


GET  OUR  low  prices  first  and  avoid 
wasteful  buying.  Buy  direct  from 
us  and  save  20  %  to  40  %  on  your  im¬ 
plements,  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  "Short  Line” 
methods  cut  off  unnecessary 
profits  and  rehandlingcharges. 

You  get  the  savings. 


Cash  Prices 
300  lbs.  capacity 

Separator 
$49-25 
SH.P.  Engine  $132-00 


30  Days  Trial 
Easy  Payments 


Ask  for  our  Installment  prices  on  engines,  separa¬ 
tors  and  manure  spreaders-1— 30  days  free  trial  and  a 
5-year  guarantee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Large  stocks — 
dependable  merchandise  prompt  shipments.  Ask  for 
our  Midsummer  Catalog  and  illustrated  booklet. 
The  Why  of  It.”  A  postal  will  bring  both  free. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept,  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


"<3zuvh a 


l 


GRANGERS  LIME 


‘‘The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener'* 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rattst 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successors 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford.  Conn..  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
WORKS :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint; 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years.. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
W  rite  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Es  tab.  1841. 

Q.  W.  ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  NX 


Good  Judgment 

leads  thousands  of 
housewives  to  serve 

Grape=Nuts 

in  place  of  foods  that  require 
hours  of  drudgery  in  a  Hot 
kitchen.  Needs  No  Sugar* 
Comes  ready  to  eat  from  the 
package. 

Theres  a  Reason"  for  6rape=Nuts 
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WHEN  you’re  out  in  the  field,  far  from  the  bam, 
and  one  of  your  spark  plugs  starts  to  “miss” 
—you  have  to  hold  up  the  harrowing  till  you  can  put 
in  a  new  plug.  Valuable  time  lost. 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Harrowing 


The  special  construction  of  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
is  your  best  assurance  against  such  delays.  In  the 
de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug,  the  mica  is  wrapped  around 
the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica  washers 
pressed  into  a  granite-like  whole — the  only  kind  of 
tractor-plug  that  can  “stand  the  racket.” 


The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck 
Plugs  are  equally  dependable.  Studebaker,  Marmon 
and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  tells 
you  what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Saws  25  Cords  a  Bay 


The  Ottawa  hog  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stumps 
level  with  ground.  Saws  up  loin,  cuts  up  branches,  lee 
eutter.  runs  pump  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery.  Mounted 
on  wheels..  Easy  to  move  anywhere.  10  Year  Guarantee. 
80  Days  Trial .  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  Term*. 
OTTAWA  MFQ.  CO..  1881  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  Katu. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Straet  New  York  City 


.  . . . 

45  Years  on  the  Line  ' \ 

"  Come  to  Headquarters  for  " 

;;  Cotton  Seed  Meal ;; 

::  owl  dove  jay 

<  i  Brand  Brand  Brand  <  > 

!!  F.  W.  Brode  &  Co.  !! 

"  Established  1875  11 

(i  Incorporated  1915  11 

n  MEMPHIS,  TENN.  > 

[  |  Our  Brand  on  the  Tag  , , 

, ,  Means  Quality  in  the  Bag  , , 

. . . . . 


HEAVER 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

S3. 25  Box  prnaranteed  to  (rive  satisfaction  or  money 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4G1  Fourth  Ays.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Model  20 


Drain  Before 
WinterRains 


Get  ready  for  ditching  and  terracing  your  farm 
NOW.  Don’t  delay.  Water  standing  on  your  land 
during  the  winter  will  smother  the  soii,  kills  big  crop 
chances  for  next  year.  You  can  solve  the  open  ditch 
or  tile  ditch  problem  at  low  cost.  You  can  make  sure 
that  your  land  will  be  in  finest  condition  for  early  spring 
work.  Seed  will  germinate  much  quicker  and  be  healthier 
Id  well-draiaed  soil.Writc  for  new  book  that  tells  how  to  do  it  with 


FARM  DITCHER 
Terracer  &  Grader 


All-steel,  reversible,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Cuts  V-shaped  farm 
ditch,  open  drain,  tile  or  irrigation,  down  to  4  feet  deep;  cleans  old 
ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dikes  and  levees;  works 
in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  large  size  fine  for 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Solves  all  dirt-moving  problems. 
Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New,  free  book  on 
drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  834  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SLUMP  IN  POTATOES  AND  MELONS.  MOST 
LINES  WEAK  BECAUSE  OF 
HEAVY  SUPPLIES 

Supplies  of  fruit,  anti  truck  this  season 
have  been  10  to  15  per  cent  heavier  than 
last.  Shipments  are  still  coming  at  heavy 
volume,  leading  fruits  and  vegetables  fill¬ 
ing  over  2,000  cars  per  day.  A  year  ago  the 
daily  average  was  several  hundred  cars 
less.  For  the  entire  year  the  average  is 
not  far  from  1,500  cars.  At  times  in  Winter 
shipments  fall  below  1.000  cars  daily, 
while  at  greatest  activity  in  October 
shipments  reach  3,000  cars  per  day. 
These  are  for  leading  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  only.  Less  important  produce,  in¬ 
cluding  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  would 
increase  the  total  volume  nearly  one- 
half.  The  nearby  produce  marketed  by 
wagons  and-  trucks  and  in  smaller  lots 
would  about  double  the  total,  so  that  the 
actual  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
marketed  is  equivalent  to  about  4.000 
cars  per  day — worth,  at  wholesale,  at 
least  $1,000  per  car,  or  $4,000,000  gross 
return  coming  each  day  to  shippers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

POTATOES  MUCH  LOWER 

New  potatoes  are  starting  from  as 
far  northward  as  the  light  land  districts 
of  Minnesota,  and  these  Minnesota  Early 
Ohios  have  been  selling  at  $5  per  cwt.  at 
shipping  stations,  or  close  to  $2,000  per 
car.  However,  the  price  of  potatoes  is 
coming  down,  because  of  the  increasing 
supply  from  all  sections.  The  “Eastern 
Shore”  region  with  New  Jersey  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  eastern  markets  for  the  most 
part.  New  Jersey  early  varieties  sell  at 
$4.50  to  $4.75  per  cwt  in  New  York,  be¬ 
ing  too  green  and  poorly  graded  as  yet  to 
equal  the  price  of  the  best  Southern 
stock.  A  well  known  brand  of  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore  potatoes  enjoys  a  market 
reputation  that  has  brought  top  prices 
for  the  stock  for  many  years.  Peddlers 
know  that  the  barrel  will  net  full  measure 
with  no  culls  and  they  will  pay  the  dealer 
more,  rather  than  take  a  chance  with  un¬ 
known  packs  that  must  be  looked  over 
and  which  will  perhaps  shrink  a  peck  or 
so  when  sorted  and  measured.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  such  packs  and  this  well 
known  brand  is  quite  a  profit  in  itself, 
and  the  growers  get  the  benefit,  because 
the  stock  is  packed  by  a  large  growers’ 
association.  A  packer  of  any  line  cf 
produce  without  an  established  standard 
and  a  market  reputation  is  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  disadvantage.  The  general  potato 
market  began  to  break  about  the  middle 
of  Julj-,  starting  in  the  East  and  moving 
westward.  Within  a  week  the  average 
price  had  fallen  25  per  cent,  reaching  a 
level  of  $8  to  $12  per  barrel  for  the  best 
stock  at  wholesale  in  the  large  cities. 

OTHER  LINES  DECLINE  ALSO 

Tomatoes  and  melons  are  lower.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  close  to  (5,000  care  of  water¬ 
melons  the  third  week  of  July,  probably  is 
a  record  breaking  movement  in  that  line 
and  is  seldom  equalled  in  a  week,  even  by 
potatoes  at  the  height  of  the  harvest 
season.  Melon  prices  have  declined  rap¬ 
idly  and  are  less  than  half  the  high  level 
prevailing  early  in  July.  Contrary  to 
the  general  impression  among  consumers, 
wholesale  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  not  now  higher  than  last  year.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  an  important  exception,  being 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  Onions 
bring  only  one-half  to  one-third  the  price 
a  year  ago.  Peaches  and  cantaloupes  do 
not  vary  much  from  last  year’s  average 
level,  some  cities  quote  higher  end  some 
lower. 

FRUIT  STILL  WORTH  WHILE 

Apples  of  fancy  grade  are  opening  the 
season  at  rather  high  prices,  exceeding 
$4  per  bushel  in  some  markets,  but  in¬ 
ferior  stock  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Fruit 
prices  seem  to  be  sagging  off  a  little  under 
the  promise  of  heavy  crops,  but  fruit  is 
still  worth  marketing.  Sour  cherries  ore 
bringing  15  to  20  cents  per  quart  in  sev¬ 
eral  large  markets.  There  appears  little 
basis  for  newspaper  stories  to  the  effect 
that  growers  are  letting  them  rot  on  the 
trees.  That  would  be  very  unlikely  in  a 
commercial  orchard  unless  the  weather 
was  very  unfavorable  or  the  trees  un¬ 
usually  old  and  hard  to  pick.  To  get 
pickers  enough  may  require  considerable 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  large  growers, 
but  the  increasing  and  heavy  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  show  that  most  of  the  fruit  is  be¬ 
ing  cleared  up  somehow.  o.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  14-year-old  girl  was 
killed  and  50  persons  were  injured  iu 
automobile  accidents  at  Chicago  July  15 
resulting  from  congestion  caused  by  an 
unexpected  strike  of  15)2  street  car  elec¬ 
tricians  which  seriously  hampered  surface 
ear  lines.  The  girl  was  killed  when  a 
motor  truck  carrying  40  persons  to  work 
crashed  into  a  telegraph  pole.  About  half 
of  the  32  power  houses  were  closed,  but 
the  others  were  running  with  non-union 
wen. 

Milton  Woodman,  19.  was  killed  and 
Irving  Atwood,  who  was  riding  with  him 
1  on  a  load  of  hay,  was  knocked  down  and 


paralyzed  in  one  arm  and  leg  by  light¬ 
ning  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  July  15.  The 
hay  caught  fire,  and  Atwood,  unable  to 
move,  called  for  help.  Walter  Canney,  a 
farm  hand  who  had  been  knocked  down 
while  working  in  a  field  nearby,  rescued 
him. 

A  life  jacket,  silent  remembrance  of  the 
tragic  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  five  years 
ago.  and  bearing  a  faded  strand  of 
woman’s  blonde  hair,  was  picked  up  July 
14  in  the  Delaware  River.  The  name  of 
the  ship  still  remained  clear  and  distinct 
on  the  wave-beaten  canvas,  which  has 
been  adrift  on  the  seas  throughout  three 
years  of  war  and  two  of  peace.  The 
jacket,  was  covered  with  seaweed,  -with 
one  arm  strap  broken.  On  one  side  were 
the  words  “Life  Belt”  and  on  the  other 
in  large  black  letters  the  inscription 
Lusitania.” 

Ellis  LorenY.  a  steamship  fireman,  was 
arrested  July  21  in  his  room  in  a  rooming 
house  at  No.  18  Catharine  Slip.  New 
York,  by  Detectives  Reilly,  Josephus  and 
Morrissey,  charged  with  having  narcotics 
in  his  possession.  He  was  locked  up  at 
Police  Headquarters.  Detectives  found  in 
his  room  morphine  to  the  value  of 

JpoUjUUO. 

July  19  lightning  struck  two  large 
tanks  containing  thousands  of  barrels  of 
crude  and  light  oil  at  the  plant  of  the 
United  States  Asphalt  Refining  Company 
U  agner’s  Point,  south  of  Baltimore,  Mil. 
Two  blocks  of  two-story  houses,  the 
homes  of  workmen,  were  burned,  and  the 
fire  spread  to  the  Texas  Oil  Company’s 
property.  Hundreds  of  families,  residents 
of  Fairfield  and  Wagner’s  Point,  moved 
all  their  household  belongings  to  the 
streets.  The  aggregate  losses  to  the  coni 
pames  are  estimated  at  $700,000. 

An  American  giving  his  name  as  Leslie 
''  bite  Burdick,  formerly  connected  with 
a  hank  in  Gouverneur.  N.  Y.,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  London.  England,  July  10,  on 
an  extradition  warrant  charging  embezzle¬ 
ment  and  fraud.  Burdick,  formerly  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  ‘of  Gou- 
vernour  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Aurora  Milk  Company  of  Canton,  N.  Y. 

1  he  Aurora  company  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  about  three,  years  ago.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  five  indictments  have  been 
found  against  him,  four  charging  embez¬ 
zlement  in  connection  with  the  Aurora 
company  failure  and  one  for  some  trans¬ 
action  in  New  Jersey.  All  are  Federal 
court  indictments. 

'  One  woman  was  injured  by  jumping 
from  a  second-story  window  and  many 
other  guests  of  the  Lake  Placid  Inn  had 
thrilling  escapes  during  a  fire  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  hotel  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.. 
July  IS.  Repairs  to  the  third  story  of 
the  inn,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
June  4.  were  nearing  completion.  This 
second  blaze  started  in  the  bakerv.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $75,000. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  as 
represented  by  its  directors,  was  bound 
over  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  profiteering 
in  sugar,  July  19,  by  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Van  Pelt,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Ileber  J. 
Grant,  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  The  pre¬ 
siding  bishop  of  the  church,  Charles  W. 
Nibley.  is  the  principal  stockholder.  It 
was  charged  that  the  company  sold  for 
more  than  23  cents  a  pound  sugar  whose 
production  cost  yvas  less  than  9*4  cents. 

A  spectacular  fire  that  sent  huge  bil¬ 
lows  of  smoke  rolling  across  the  Hudson 
River,  and  over  the  apartment  houses  of 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  destroyed 
July  1(5  part  of  the  plant,  of  the  Midland 
Linseed  Oil  Company  at  Edgewater  and 
River  roads,  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  across  the 
river  from  129th  Street.  The  fire  was 
brought  under  control  after  almost  two 
hours  of  hard  work  by  the  fire  depart¬ 
ments  of  Edgewater,  North  Bergen.  Cliff- 
side  and  several  other  New  Jersey  towns. 
Loss  was  $100,000. 

Four  severe  earthquakes  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  July  16  threw  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  into  excitement,  indirectly  caused 
a  number  of  injuries  to  men,  women  and 
children  and  slightly  damaged  several 
buildings,  chiefly  old  ones,  but  none  to  a 
great  extent.  While  the  shocks  seemed  to 
center  in  Los  Angeles,  some  were  felt 
more  than  30  miles  away,  but  no  material 
damage  was  reported. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
ork  Central  Railroad  was  named  de- 
ndant  in  four  suits  filed  by  attorneys  in 
nited  States  District  Court  at  Pitts- 
irg.  Pa.,  July  14,  for  alleged  violation 
the  law  pertaining  to  the  transporta- 
on  of  cattle.  The  Government  seeks  to 
cover  a  total  of  $34,500  from  the  road, 
he  suite  charge  67  violations  of  the  law, 
hioh  prohibits  the  moving  of  cattle  in 
irs  for  more  than  36  hours  without  mi¬ 
nding  for  rest,  water  and  feed.  The 
leged  violations  occurred,  according  to 
ie  suits,  on  shipments  of  cattle  out  of 

'The  New  England  Fruit  Show  will  be 
4d  in  Foot  Guard  Hall.  Hartford,  Conn., 
ovember  5-9.  . 

The  Bi-State  Guernsey  meeting  will  be 
aid  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  7. 
times  H.  Seaman,  proprietor  of  Minur 
in  Farm,  has  invited  the  Guernsey 
reeders  of  New  York  State  and  Vei- 
lont  to  a  meeting  at  his  farm,  Gfen 
alls,  on  the  above  date.  A  splendid 
rogram  has  been  prepared  and  all  " 
ave  a  good  time. 
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The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


Catching  Up. — Wc  have  finally  caught 
up  with  ourselves  as  I  write  (June  7)  on 
the  farm  crops,  and  things  begin  to  look 
more  auspicious  for  a  good  harvest.  On 
every  side  one  hears  of  curtailed  crops 
and  reduced  acreage.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  those  who  can  find  the  labor 
somewhere  and  then  the  ambition  and 
grit  to  work  overtime  ought  to  cash  in 
on  their  industry  later  on.  Six  and  one- 
half  million  or  less  farmers  of  America 
have  got  to  feed  nearly  a  hundred  million 
others,  beside  shipping  their  much-needed 
•‘surplus”  abroad.  This  being  the  case, 
it  must  be  good  business  to  go  ahead  with 
full  steam  on  and  produce  to  beat  all 
records.  As  so  many  are  unable  to  do 
this  on  various  counts,  the  farmers  who 
are  out  to  break  former  production  figures 
should  be  well  paid  for  their  pains.  At 
least  we  will  hope  that  they  are,  as  low 
prices  for  food  this  of  all  years  wou'd  be 
so  discouraging  to  the  comparative  few 
who  are  willing  to  sweat  16  hours  out  of 
the  24  that  the  world  would  surely  face 
a  very  real  famine  another  season. 

A  Late  Season. — We  will  not  harvest 
early  potatoes  until  the  middle  of  August, 
at  the  earliest.  Formerly  around  the 
third  to  the  fifth  they  have  gone  on  the 
market,  but  the  cold,  late  Spring  has  kept 
everything  back,  and  we  are  really  having 
our  May  now,  instead  of  June,  so  far  as 
the  season  is  concerned.  We  are  buying 
a  two-horse  sprayer  and  an  inexpensive 
digger  to  aid  us  with  the  potato  crop. 
Five  acres  looked  a  bit  large  to  care  for 
by  hand  this  year  to  the  two  men.  The 
ground  was  cultivated  thoroughly  after 
planting  our  “spuds”  before  they  came 
up.  This  year  also  the  men  got  after 
the  corn  ground  ahead  of  the  weeds,  and 
dragged  that  several  times  before  the 
sprouts  appeared.  We  ought  to  have  a 
better  corn  crop  than  last  year,  as  it  does 
appreciate  much  care.  We  are  about 
ready  to  set  out  the  cabbage  field,  and 
will  go  in  for  the  early  and  red  varieties 
particularly.  The  former  is  sure  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  siloing  later  on.  but  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  the  profitable  crop  to  grow 
this  year,  so  will  try  to  manage  them 
both  somehow. 

Tosting  Needed.— Ours  has  been  one 
of  the  few  farms  in  this  vicinity  which  ts 
not  posted  against  hunters,  trappers  and 
trespassers  in  general.  However,  since  a 
little  experience  this  Spring  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  erecting 
barbed-wire  entanglements  to  keep  off  so- 
called  “sportsmen”  who  have  no  more 
sporting  blood  in  them  than  the  wood¬ 
chucks  they  so  industriously  hunt.  A 
big  buzz  saw  was  placed  up  at  the  end 
of  the  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
it  seems  that  the  large  iron  wheel  was 
used  as  a  target  or  bull’s-eye  for  the  im¬ 
proving  of  somebody’s  marksmanship.  At 
least,  two  holes  from  a  high-powered  rifle 
are  now  in  the  wheel,  and  we  are  putting 
our  hands  in  our  pockets  to  replace  it. 
as  its  usefulness  is  now  decidedly  the 
worse  for  wear.  This,  of  course,  was 
just  wilful  meanness  on  somebody’s  part, 
and  could  not  even  be  condoned  as  acci¬ 
dental — such  being  the  favorite  excuse  of 
the  poor  hunter  who  shoots  a  child  or 
man  or  cow.  Only  the  other  day  in  our 
county  a  farmer  went  out  to  his  fields 
after  a  milker  who  failed  to  show  tin  at 
chore  time,  and  discovered  her  headless, 
hideless  and  in  chunks,  lying  near  the 
fence  where  her  butcher  had  performed 
his  neat  job.  The  owner  in  this  case  sent 
immediate  word  to  the  sheriff  as  follows : 
“Put  bloodhounds  on  the  trail.”  And 
who  could  blame  him,  even  if  the  cow  in 
question  had  not  been  a  purebred  and  one 
of  the  best  animals  in  his  herd?  To  do 
such  a  job  as  that  for  the  hide  and  pieces 
of  the  meat  seems  a  little  too  much.  And 
soon  the  season  will  be  upon  us  when  our 
priceless  fruit  crops  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  road  marauders  and  sneak  thieves 
who  honestly  appear  to  think  that  these 
:i,v  the  legitimate  spoils  of  the  passerby. 
As  someone  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  previously 
remarked,  people  who  would  be  shocked 
oeyond  word  at  the  idea  of  despoiling  a 
city  fruit  stand  jump  from  their  cars 
aDan  approaching  a  tempting  orchard, 
beld  or  garden  and  take  what  they  want 
with  every  confidence  of  personal  clever¬ 
ness  and  a  prank  well  played.  To  empty 
a  shotgun  into  the  back  tire  of  such  care¬ 
less  moralizers  might  teach  them  that 
-.wo  can  play  at  that  game,  and  that 
farmers  have  rights,  even  as  does  the  rest 
°*  the  world.  But  all  these  are  surely 
maddening  in  the  meantime. 

Tire  Auto  Nuisance.— We  live  on  the 
^tate  road,  and  there  is  incessant  traffic 
oast  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  usually 
11  the  night.  The  other  morning  we  got 
up  to  find  that  uninvited  visitors  of  the 
previous  dark  hours  who  had  disturbed 
'  I'll  .i>n  st  slumbers  for  an  endless  spell 
with  the  repairing  of  their  car  had  backed 
up  onto  the  lawn  into  the  bargain,  broken 
<io wn  several  barberry  plants  growing  in 
rue  low  hedge  along  the  road,  and  had 
'  ,us  as  mementoes  of  the  occasion  any 
)in“"er  .  broken  bottles,  trash,  papers, 
,uJ„eSV°  (  lron»  au(l  goodness  knows  what 
,  ‘  .  ‘or  us  to  clean  away.  But.  such 
P  's  a.re>  after  all,  an  old  story  here. 
exn0ofmC<I  Summer’s  night  we  go  to  bed 
Kv  o  i  s  3e  awakened  at  any  minute 
‘  broken-down  night  joy-rider  who 
or  ollf  V,1  front  to  mend  his  blowout, 
lonn  r/o  -thf  ri-v  t0.  California,  or  the 
rim  Rasoline  to  get  him  on  to 

forth  J5a5  PumP’  instead  of  walking 
torth  to  find  it  ou  his  own.  And  the 


vivacious  conversations  and  ear-splitting 
noises  made  by  such  drivers  and  their 
hilarious  parties,  whose  ardor  is  not 
dampened  in  the  least,  apparently,  by  the 
enforced  stop,  makes  the  weary  farmer 
and  his  family  cringe  and  writhe  in  their 
beds,  and  devoutly  wish  that  automobiles 
had  never  been  invented.  Our  farmhouse 
seems  to  be  the  understood  'breaking-down 
point  for  the  modern  gas  vehicle,  while 
farther  down  the  road  another  farmer 
lies  awake  nights  expecting  to  hear  the 
grand  smash-up  which  occurs  periodically 
at  his  place  throughout  the  season.  After 
all.  this  neighbor  must  get  a  better  run 
for  his  sleepless  nights  than  we  do,  as 
there  is  undeniable  excitement  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  two  or  more  cars  gaily  col¬ 
liding,  while  with  us  a  tame  puncture 
or  the  like  which  takes  but  a  few  hours 
to  mend  is  all  we  can  hope  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  kept  awake  by  the  care¬ 
free  un  orists.  Perhaps  life  on  Hie  top 
hill  far  from  the  exasperating  exhaust  of 
an  exhausted  engine  lias  its  compensa¬ 
tions  after  all. 

Caring  for  the  Cemetery.  —  Many 
people  think  that  a  house  or  farm  situ¬ 
ated  beside  a  cemetery — God’s  Acre,  as  I 
love  to  hear  it  called — is  most  undesir¬ 
ably  located,  and  if  so,  our  farm  is  situ¬ 
ated  ou  the  most  unpopular  site  in  town. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  such  opinions, 
and  to  me  our  farm  becomes  richer  in 
association  and  value  because  of  its  close 
proximity  to  departed  friends.  The  old¬ 
est  dated  headstone  in  our  cemetery  ts 
1797.  or  around  that  time.  It  is  an  old 
burying  ground,  and  yet  is  kept  in  such 
smooth,  well-car ed-for  condition  that  the 
oldest  graves  are  as  clean-cropped  and 
green  as  those  of  a  much  later  day.  and 
friends  and  visitors  come  from  many  miles 
to  visit  and  lay  tribute  on  the  weekly 


mowed  sod.  Cemeteries  which  have  been 
allowed  to  run  wild,  and  in  which  one 
ventures  with  '  fear  and  trepidation  of 
snakes  and  thorns  are  a  disgrace  to  their 
communities,  and  in  this  day.  and  age 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Cemeteries  today  are  usually  managed  by 
a  local  association  and  a  caretaker  is 
hired  daily  for  the  season  to  keep  the 
whole  in  good  condition.  I  imagine  that 
it  is  the  memory  of  the  old-time  laurel- 
run,  sunken,  friendless  cemeteries  which 
cause  some  folks  to  declare  that  they 
would  not  live  beside  one  if  the  farm  were 
given  to  them.  Our  cemetery  is  thronged 
each  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  is  the  real 
beauty-spot  of  the  village.  Flags  are 
kept  on  all  soldiers’  graves,  and  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  association’s  members  to  see 
that  the  cemetery  is  kept  immaculate, 
with  a  welcome  for  all  who  come  to  spend 
precious  moments  with  their  dead.  Surely 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  every  year 
I  note  that  more  and  more  graves  are 
being  planted  with  shrubs  and  perennials, 
as  well  as  the  usual  vases  of  cut  flowers, 
all  of  which  adds  so  much  to  the  appeal 
of  this  sacred  place.  We  have  all  driven 
out  on  country  roads  and  around  a  sudden 
corner  have  occasionally  happened  upon 
a  pretty,  carefully  kept  burying  ground, 
while  the  large  one  we  left  behind  in 
our  owu  township  was  a  sad  contrast  to 
this  green  oasis  on  a  back  road.  People 
are  evidently  realizing  their  duty  to  the 
dead  as  well  as  to  the  Irving  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  and  the  last  few  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  cleaning  up  and  restoration 
of  thousands  of  old.  forsaken  cemeteries 
throughout  America.  Village  improve¬ 
ment  societies,  as  well  as  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests,  often  start  the  ball  rolling, 
and  it  would  seem  that  no  more  worthy 
task  could  be  imagined  for  the  various 
women’s  church  organizations  than  to 
take  the  neglected  cemetery  question  for 
immediate  settling,  and  proceed  to  raise 
money  by  all  the  ways  known  to  church 
societies  for  this  important  purpose.  My 
own  experience  has  been  that  the  ceme- 
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teries  associated  particularly  with  cer¬ 
tain  country  churches  are  the  ones  most 
apt  to  be  sadly  run  down ;  but  this  is 
probably  not  owing  to  their  connection 
with  the  church.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  church  should  take  more  of  a 
hand  in  the  care  of  our  cemeteries  than 
many  of  them  see  fit  to  do. 

Sugarless  Canning. — We  are  not 
planning  to  can  fruit  of  any  kind  this 
year,  owing  to  its  high  price  and  scarcity 
and  the  corresponding  price  and  lack  of 
sugar.  We  put  up  much  conserve  and 
marmalade — rhubarb  mixed  with  all  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  of  fruit — and  this  will 
be  our  “sauce”  the  coming  year,  if  any. 
We  buy  Hawaiian  pineapple  by  the  can 
instead  of  fresh  pineapples,  and  use  the 
fruit  .slices,  in  salads  and'  desserts  as 
wanted,  while  the  liquid,  of  which  there 
is  always  a.  lot,  is  combined  with  the  rhu¬ 
barb  for  pineapple  conserve.  We  think 
this  is  just  as  good  and  just  as  cheap 
and  much  easier  than  to  buy  the  fresh 
fruit,  as  there  is  no  waste  whatever  nor 
valuable  time  spent  in  getting  the  whole 
to  cook.  We  shall  can  quantities  of  veg¬ 
etables.  if  the  garden  does  its  part,  and 
let  . these  make  up  for  the  sweeter"  stuff 
which  is  so  expensive  today.  I  imagine 
many  will  go  and  do  likewise  if  they 
take  care. of  the  pennies.  We  are  eating 
a.  new  pie  these  days,  which  everyone 
likes,  but  which  is  probably  not  so  new 
after  all.  It  is  a  one-erust  custard  pie. 
made  with  coffee — the  coffee  first  being 
boiled  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and 
a  bit  of  maple  flavoring  added  to  give 
just  the  right  taste.  With  a  tall  meringue 
— ice  cold — this  pie  is  a  favorite  on  our 
table.  h.  s.  k.  w. 


A  man  was  being  tried  for  selling 
illicit,  whiskey.  The  liquor  was  offered 
in  evidence.  The  jury  returned  after  tak¬ 
ing  fifteen  minutes  to  come  to  a  decision. 
“What  is  the  verdict?”  asked  the  judge. 
“We  would  like  more  evidence,”  replied 
the  foreman  of  the  jury. — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Why  ^Waterloo  Boy 

Gives  Maximum  Power 
At  Drawbar  and  Belt 

The  engine  of  any  tractor  will  deliver  its  maximum  power  only 
when  shaft  and  axle  bearings  run  without  friction.  Friction 
means  wasted  motor  energy. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  is  equipped  with  heavy-duty  roller 
bearings.  Friction  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Engine 
efficiency  is  increased.  Maximum  power  is  delivered  at  draw¬ 
bar  and  belt. 


The  small  shaded  portions  in 
the  above  illustration  show  the 
exact  location  of  the  heavy- 
duty  Hyatt  bearings  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy.  They  reduce 
friction, thusgiving  maximum 
drawbar  and  belt  power.  All 
the  gears  shown  above  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  dust-proof  :t«e, 
and  run  in  oil. 


Eleven  Hyatt  roller  bearings  are  used  on  the  Waterloo  Boy.  Three  are  on 
the  engine  extension  shaft  which  operates  the  belt  pulley,  and  carries  the 
high  and  low  speed  gears.  Two  are  on  the  intermediate  shaft,  whose  gears 
transmit  tractive  power  to  the  differential.  Four  are  on  the  differential 
shafts,  which  drive  the  tractor,  and  two  on  the  rear  axle,  carrying  the  rear 
weight  of  the  outfit.  These  particular  bearings  have  an  established  repu¬ 
tation  for  their  special  ability  to  reduce  friction  and  conserve  power. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  engine  is  placed  crosswise  on  the  tractor  frame.  Thi9 
eliminates  bevel  gears.  Bevel  gears  cause  friction.  Waterloo  Boy  drive  i9 
direct  through  straight  gears,  another  power-conserving  feature. 

There  are  many  other  superior  features  of  Waterloo  Boy  construction  and 
operation.  Its  simplicity  and  accessibility,  its  powerful  12-25  H.  P.  engine; 
its  ability  to  burn  kerosene  and  burn  it  right,  a  pump,  fan  and  radiator 
cooling  system,  all  contribute  to  make  the  Waterloo  Boy  an  especially  good 
tractor  for  your  farm. 

Wo  have  a  booklet  describing  tho  Waterloo  Boy  fully.  You  will  want  to 

read  it.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  WB-740. 


John  Deere  Implements,  and 
Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  and 
Kerosene  Engines  are  distrib¬ 
uted  from  all  important  trade 
centers.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  swery whore. 


JOHN 


■MOLINE.  ILL 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“CLASS” 

The  other  day  the  papers  announced 
the  death  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie. 
She  lingered  along,  feeble  and  half-blind, 
until  she  was  nearly  95  years  old.  She 
has  been  called  “the  Queen  of  Sorrows,” 
for  few  other  women  have  lived  a  sadder 
life.  Very  few  of  this  generation  knew 
or  cared  anything  about  her.  I  presume 
most  of  our  young  people  skipped  the  de¬ 
tails  of  her  life  as  given  in  the  papers. 
Yet  when  I  was  a  boy,  shortly  before  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  the 
women  of  the  world  regarded  this  sad 
empress  as  the  great  model  of  beauty  and 
fashion.  I  suppose  it  w-ould  be  hard  for 
women  in  these  days  to  realize  how  this 
beaxitiful  empress  dictated  to  people  in 
every  land  how  they  should  arrange  their 
hair  and  wear  their  dresses.  At  that  time 
most  women  wore  their  hair  in  short  nets 
bunched  just  below  the  neck,  and  it  was 
the  age  of  “hoopskirts” — most  of  them,  as 
it  seemed,  four  to  five  feet  wide.  Just 
how  this  woman  managed  to  put  her  ideas 
of  fashion  into  the  imagination  of  her  sis¬ 
ters  I  never  could  understand.  From  the 
big  city  to  the  little  backwoods  hamlet 
women  were  studying  to  see  what 
“Ugeeny”  advised  them  to  wear.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  in  her  last  days  the 
poor,  blind,  feeble  woman  remembered 
those  days  of  power. 

Her  death  brings  to  mind  an  incident 
that  had  long  been  forgotten.  I  had 
been  sent  to  one  of  the  neighbors  to 
borrow  some  milk,  since  our  cow  was  dry. 
In  those  days,  any  caller — even  a  little 
boy — was  like  a  pond  in  which  one  went 
fishing  for  compliments.  The  woman  of 
the  house,  an  immense,  fat  creature,  with 
the  shape  of  a  barrel,  a  short,  thick  neck 
and  a  round  moon  face,  had  arrayed  hei*- 
self  in  glad  clothes  of  the  latest  style — • 
several  years,  I  imagine,  behind  Paris. 
She  wore  an  immense  hoopskirt,  which 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  walking  in¬ 
side  of  a  hogshead.  Her  hair  was  parted 
in  the  middle  and  brought  down  beside 
her  wide  face  to  be  caught  in  a  net  just 
below  her  ears.  I  knew  »so  little  and 
cared  so  much  less  about  style  in  clothes 
that  I  can  remember  in  detail  only  two 
costumes  that  I  have  ever  seen  women 
wear.  This  outfit,  is  one  of  them. 

“This  is  just  what  Ugeeny  is  wearing,” 
said  the  fat  lady  as  she  poured  out  the 
milk.  “You  can  tell  your  aunt  that  you 
have  seen  one  lady  dressed  just  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paris  ideas,” 

It  did  not  strike  me  as  very  impressive, 
but  I  was  glad  to  have  the  experience. 

“You  can  tell  her,  too,  that  a  very  fine 
gentleman  came  here  today  and  said  I 
looked  enough  like  Ugeeny  to  be  her  half- 
sister — dressed  as  I  am  now.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  in  Paris,  too.” 

“It  was  a  book  agent,”  put  in  her  hus¬ 
band.  “and  sold  her  a  book  on  the  strength 
of  that  yarn.  Ray.  Mary,  you  don’t  look 
any  more  like  Ugeeny  than  old  Spot  does 
■ — and  you  don’t  need  to.” 

“The  trouble  with  you,  John  Drake,  is 
that  you  have  no  soul,  and  no  idea  of 
beauty  or  higher  feeling.” 

“I  know  it.  I  may  not  have  any  soul, 
but  I’ve  got  a  stomach,  and  I  know  that 
ou  can  make  the  best  doughnuts  and 
ndian  pudding  ever  made  in  Bristol 
County.  That’s  more  than  Ugeeny  ever 
did.  or  ever  can  do.  You  are  worth  three 
of  her  for  practical  value  to  the  world, 
and  I  think  you  a  handsome  woman — 
but  you  can’t  look  like  her.  because  you 
haven’t  got  the  shape,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

Bxit  where  was  there  ever  a  woman 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  such  evident 
truth,  and  who  did  not  reach  out  after 
the  imnossible?  She  turned  to  old  grand¬ 
pa,  who  sat  back  in  the  corner,  away  from 
the  light. 

“Now.  grandpa,  you  see  a  lot  of  the 
world.  What  do  you  say?  Don’t  I  look- 
like  Ugeeny?” 

Old  grandpa  nodded  his  white  head  and 
looked  at  her  critically. 

“You're  in  her  class,  Mary — that’s  what 
I’ll  say — you’re  in  her  class !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“You’re,  in  her  class.”  repeated  grand¬ 
pa.  “The  people  in  this  world  are  di¬ 
vided  into  classes — strung  together  like 
beads  on  different  strings.  Some  strings 
are  like  character,  others  like  looks  or 
shape  or  thinking  or  maybe  meanness. 
You  can’t  get  out  of  your  class — for  the 
Bord  organized  it  and  teaches  it.  You 
look  at  me ;  I’m  in  the  class  with  some 
of  the  finest  men  that  ever  lived  on 
earth  !” 

“Now.  Mary,  see  -what,  you’ve  done.” 
said  John  Drake.  “You’ve  got  grandpa 
startd  on  that  class  business.  He’s  worse 
than  Ugeeny.” 

But  grandpa  went  right,  ahead.  “Ain’t 
I  in  the  class  with  the  old  and  new 
prophets?  Here  I  have  for  yeai*s  been 
telling  what  is  coming  to  the  world.  Folks 
won’t  always  be  down  as  they  are  now. 
My  wife  killed  herself  carrying  water  and 
fuel  to  get  up  vittles  and  keep  the  house 
clean.  Rome  day  or  ‘nuther  every  farm¬ 
house  will  have  water  and  heat  and  light 
right  inside.  There’ll  be  power  to  do  all 
this  heavy  work.  In  those  days  farmers 
will  be  kinga” 

The  old  man’s  face  lighted  up  as  he 
talked. 

“You  don’t  believe  me  now,  but  it  will 


all  come.  I’m  out:  ahead  of  the  crowd. 
So  was  Wendell  Phillips  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Charles  Sumner  on 
the  slavery  question.  Folks  hooted  at 
them,  laughed  them  down  and  did  all  they 
could  to  stop  their  ideas.  But  you  can’t 
stop  one  of  these  ideas  when  there’s  a 
man  back  of  it.  Those  men  lived  to  see 
what  the  world  called  fool  notions  made 
into  wisdom.  They  just  had  visions 
which  don’t  come  to  common  men.  That’s 
what  I’ve  got  now,  and  what  I  ask  is, 
Ain’t  I  in  their  class?" 

*  *  *  *  * 

“If  I  was  in  your  place  I  wouldn’t 
mind  grandpa,”  said  Mary,  as  she  shook 
out  that  great  hoopskirt.  “That’s  not 
good  talk  for  boys;  it  makes  them  discon¬ 
tented  !” 

“But  that’s  why  they’ve  got  to  be  if 
the  woi-ld  is  going  ahead,”  put  in  grandpa. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  farming  today, 
I’ll  ask?  Education  has  all  gone  to 
other  things.  Farmers  think  the  common 
schools  are  plenty  good  enough  for  farm¬ 
ers,  while  the  colleges  are  all  for  lawyers 
and  such  like.  You  mark  what  I  say — 
some  day  or  ’nuther  there  will  be  /arm 
colleges  as  big  as  any,  where  farming  will 
be  taught  just  like  lawing  or  doctoring. 
Then  people  will  see  that  farming  is  agri¬ 
culture,  mid  the  difference  between  the 
two  will  change  the  world.  This  Ugeeny 
doesn’t,  amount  to  much  as  a  woman,  and 
I  don’t  believe  this  Prince  Imperial  will 
ever  nile  France,  but  Ugeeny  has  put 
women  like  Mary  in  her  class.  These 
clothes  look  foolish  to  me,  but  every 
woman  who  follows  Ugeeny  in  dress  gets 
into  her  class,  and  it’s  like  a  school  girl 
passing  from  one  grade  to  another,  for 
some  day  they’ll  pass  out  of  that,  hoopskirt 
and  that  bob  net  for  their  hair  and  i-ise 
up  to  better  things,  and  it  will  be  Ugeeny 
that  started  them.  She  may  be  only  a 
painted  doll,  but  she  has  given  the  women 
ideas  of  beauty  and  something  better  than 
common.  Rometime  or  ’nuther  you  will 
see  the  result  of  her  idle  life.  That’s  why 
I  say  Mary’s  in  Ugeeny’s  class.  Rhe’s 
got  the  vision  of  beauty  and  something 
far  ahead  of  you.  John.  You  are  smart 
and  strong.  but.  Mary’s  getting  class.  That 
hoopskirt  and  that  net  are  not  prisons — • 
they  help  to  set  her  free.” 

“Well,  grandpa,”  said  John,  good-na- 
turedly,  “I  suppose,  according  to  you,  I 
ought  to  put  on  a  swallow-tailed  coat 
every  time  I  milk.” 

“No  ;  not  when  you  milk,  John,  but  if 
you  shaved  every  day  and  put  on  your 
best  clothes  once  a  day  for  supper,  you 
would  get  in  the  upper  class,  and  carry 
your  boys  with  you.  But.  I  ask  this  boy 
here,  ain’t  I  in  their  class?” 

I  was  sure  of  it,  but  just  then  we  heard 
the  horn  sounding  far  down  the  road.  I 
knew  that  Uncle  Daniel  had  grown  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  milk,  so  he  blew  the 
horn  to  remind  me  that  I  was  still  in 
the  class  of  errand  boys. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  August  of  that  year  I  went  up  on 
Black  Mount  after  huckleberries,  and  ran 
upon  grandpa  once  more.  He  sat  on  a 
rock  resting,  while  Mary  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  were  picking  near  by.  The  hill  was 
thick  with  a  tangle  of  berry  vines  and 
briers,  with  snakes  and  woodchucks  as 
sole  inhabitants.  Old  grandpa  sat  on  the 
rock  and  waved  his  stick  about. 

“In  my  younger  days  this  hill  was  a 
cornfield.  I  have  seen  it  all  in  wheat. 
Fanners  let  education  and  money  get 
away,  and.  of  course,  the  best  boys  chased 
out  after  them.  But  ilt  won’t  always  be 
so.  Rome  day  or  ’nuther  this  field  will 
come  back.  It  won’t  pay  in  these  coming 
days  to  raise  huckleberries  in  this  way. 
They  will  be  raised  in  gardens  like  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries.  This  hill  will 
'have  to  produce  something  that  is  worth 
more — poaches  or  apples.” 

“But  how  can  they  make  peaches  grow 
on  this  sour  hill,  grandpa?”  a  deed  one 
of  the  boys.  “There’s  a  seedling  now — 
10  yeai’s  old  and  not  four  feet  high!” 

“They  will  bring  in  lime  for  the  soil 
as  they  will  coal  in  place  of  wood.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  will  be  done,  but  some 
day  or  ’nuther  they  will  use  yeast  in  the 
soil  as  they  do  in  bread  to  make  it  come 
up,  and  they’ll  harness  the  lightning  to 
’leetrify  it.  You  wait  till  these  farm 
colleges  give  us  knowledge.  And  farm¬ 
er^,  too.  They  won’t,  always  stand  back 
and  fight  each  other  and  backbite  and  try 
to  get  each  other’s  hide.  Rome  day  or 
’nuther  grown-up  men  and  women  are 
going  to  see  what  life  ought  to  be.  They 
will  come  together  to  live,  instead  of 
standing  apart  to  die.  I  may  not  see  it, 
and  people  laugh  at  me  for  saying  what 
I  know  must  come  true.  But  didn’t  they 
laugh  at  Columbus?  Didn’t  they  try  to 
kill  Galileo?  Wasn’t  Morse  voted  a  fool? 
Hasn’t  it  always  been  so  with  the  men 
and  women  who  looked  far  over  the  valley 
and  saw  the  light  ahead?  And,  tell  me 
this:  Ain’t  7  in  their  class?" 

That  was  50  years  and  more  ago.  I 
had  forgotten  it,  and  yet  when  I  read  the 
headlines  announcing  the  death  of  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie  I  had  to  put  the  paper 
down,  for  there  rose  before  me  a  picture 
of  that  sunny  Rummer  day  on  the  New 
England  hills.  On  the  rock  in  that  lonely 
pasture  sat  old  grandpa  pointing  with  his 
stick  far  across  the  rolling  valley,  far 
to  the  shadow  on  the  distant  hills,  where 
he  knew  the  immortals  were  awaiting  him 
— as  one  who  had  kept  his  soul  clean  and 
his  faith  undimmed.  T  wish  I  could  look 
across  the  valley  to  the  distant  hills  with 
the  sublime  hope  with  which  he  asked  his 
old  question  : 

“Ain’t  J  in  their  class?" 

s! t  $  *  *  4t 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  went  back  to  the 


old  town.  Ah.  but  if  grandpa  could  see 
it.  now !  The  old  house  with  its  “beau” 
windows  and  new  roof  seemed  to  be 
dressed  with  as  much  taste  as  Eugenie 
would  be  if  she  v-ere  still  Empress  of 
France.  There  wore  power  and  light  and 
heat  all  through  it.  Two  boys  and  a  girl 
were  home  from  an  agricultural  college — 
one  of  the  boys  being  manager  of  the 
local  selling  organization.  Black  Mount 
was  a  foi-est  of  McIntosh  and  Baldwin 
apple  trees,  the  old  swamp  was  drained 
and  lay  a  thick  mat  of  clover.  Grandpa’s 
vision  had  come  true — all  but  one  thing. 
Education  and  power  had  brought  ma¬ 
terial  things,  which  would  have  seemed  to 
be  miracles  to  John  and  Mary.  Yet 
farmers  wei-e  not  “kings,”  after  all,  as 
grandpa  said  they  would  be,  for  there  was 
still  discontent  and  talk  of  injustice. 
But.  after  all,  that  is  what  grandpa  said 
— “That’s  what,  they’ve  got  to  be,  if  the 
world  is  going  ahead.” 

Pei*haps,  after  all,  a  “divine  discontent” 
is  the  noblest  legacy  of  the  ages. 

But  in  the  churchyard  back  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  I  came  upon  grandpa’s  gi*ave.  It 
was  not  very  well  cared  foi\  It  had  not 
been  trimmed.  A  bird  had  made  her  nest 
and  reared  her  brood  right  by  the  side 
of  the  headstone.  It.  was  a  lonely  place. 
As  I  stood  there  a  cow  in  the  adjoining 
pasture  put  her  head  over  the  stone  wall 
and  tried  to  gnaw  the  grass  on  that 
neglected  grave.  And  this  was  what  they 
had  carved  on  the  stone: 

“ The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away  !” 

If  I  could  have  my  way.  I  would  put 
up  another  stone  with  this  insci-iption : 

Grandpa. 

“lin’i  I  in  their  class?" 

H.  W.  O. 


Commissioner  Porter  and  Bond 
Exemption 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  on  page  1191  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
relating  to  the  Cornwall  Farms  Daix-y 
Company.  The  article  wholly  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  the  first, 
place,  during  the  license  year  of  191R-19, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  company,  including  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  real  estate,  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  filing  of  a  bond  was  granted 
this  company  for  that  license  year,  end¬ 
ing  August  31,  1919.  The  application 
for  the  new  license  year  showed  a  greatly 
increased  volume  of  milk  being  purchased 
and,  after  an  examination  of  my  Bureau 
of  Licenses,  a  bond  was  demanded  from 
the  company.  Ruck  bond  not  having  been 
filed,  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Attorney- 
General  early  in  December  of  last  year, 
and  the  case  has  been  under  his  conti-ol 
ever  since. 

One  W.  B.  Horton,  of  Perryville.  N. 
Y.,  wrote  this  department  at  various 
times,  and  was  advised  of  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion.  including  the  demand  for  the  bond. 
It  i6  true  that  a  letter  was  sent  him 
regarding  the  previous  year’s  exemption, 
but  his  attention  was  called  this  year  to 
what  had  been  done  by  the  department 
in  attempting  to  secure  a  bond  from  the 
Cornwall  Company. 

Your  statement  as  to  losses  on  account 
of  exemptions  by  me  is  not  boi-ne  out  by 
any  facts.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case 
where  I  have  granted  an  exemption  to  a 
company  which  has  later  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  during  the  period  for  which  such 
exemption  was  granted. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  have  repeatedly 
taken  the  position  that  I  did  not  want 
the  responsibility  of  granting  exemptions, 
and  have  urged  the  repeal  of  such  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  Legislature.  No  exemption 
has  been  granted  by  me  until  a  very 
thorough  investigation.  Furthermore,  un- 
der  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  this 
Rtate  and  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  it.  is  my  duty  to  exempt  if  after 
an  investigation  I  find  that  an  applicant 
for  such  license  “is  solvent  and  possessed 
of  sufficient  assets  to  reasonably  assure 
compensation  to  probable  creditors.” 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  letter  the 
same  publicity  that  was  given  MT.  B.  H. 
and  your  comments  thereon. 

EUGENE  II.  PORTER, 

,  Commissioner. 

We  had  no  purpose  of  a  personal  criti¬ 
cism  of  Commissioner  Porter  in  the  state¬ 
ments  to  which  he  refers.  Our  criticism 
was  of  the  system  that  makes  possible 
the  accumulation  of  losses  to  dairymen. 
Our  sympathies  have  rather  been  with 
Commissioner  Porter.  We  know  the 
power  of  the  milk  trust  in  New  York 
State.  We  know  the  means  by  which  it 
got  control  of  the  Department ;  and  we 
know  that  under  present  conditions 
neither  Commissioner  Porter  nor  any 
other  man  could  use  it  to  serve  the  dairy- 
men  of  the  Rtate  as  it  was  intended  to 
do,  and  remain  at  the  head  of  it.  Tf  free 
to  do  so,  we  believe  Dr.  Porter  would 
want  to  use  the  Department  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created. 

Dr.  Porter,  however,  is  uot  fortunate 
in  his  explanations.  What,  does  it  mat¬ 
ter,  even  if  the  once  exempted  company 
did  not  go  into  bankruptcy  until  after  the 
period  of  exemption  expired?  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  the  Department  ex¬ 
empted  the  companies.  Dairymen’s  sus¬ 
picions  were  thereby  quieted.  They  wore 
given  official  assurances  of  the  soundness 
of  the  milk  dealer  to  secure  payment  for 
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the  milk.  The  failure  followed,  and 
dairymen,  through  these  repeated  pro¬ 
cesses,  keep  on  losing  an  average  of  over  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  dairymen  asked 
our  opinion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Cornwall  Dairy  Company.  We  looked  it 
up.  We  found  that  it  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized.  It  took  over  the  business  of  one 
of  its  officers,  who  had  previously  paid 
his  modest  milk  bills  and  who  had  some 
personal  means.  We  could  not  find  that 
any  cash  was  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  company.  Rtock  was  issued  for  the 
business,  and  the  company  was  getting 
large  credit  on  the  fact  that  the  previous 
owner  had  paid  his  bills,  though  this  pre¬ 
vious  owner  and  present  official  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  present  milk 
bills.  He  could  draw  out  money  received 
for  milk  on  salary  and  dividends,  leave 
the  company  bankrupt,  and  no  dairyman 
could  touch  him  for  execution  for  their 
milk  bills.  It  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
machinery  that  has  been  created  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  before  to  swindle  farmers 
out  of  milk.  We  reported  these  facts,  and 
recommended  that  the  Depai-tment  be  re¬ 
quested  to  demand  a  bond,  and  that  milk 
bilks  be  collected  promptly.  To  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  bond  Dr.  Porter  wi*ote  these 
dairymen  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  demand  a  bond  from  the 
company.  Dairymen  were  not  advised  of 
the  change  of  judgment  or  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  when  inquiry  again  was 
made  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  service.  If 
a  dealer  refuses  to  issue  a  license  when 
demanded  by  the  Department,  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  will  take  all  the  chance  of  a  libel 
suit  and  publish  the  facts,  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  furnish  them. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Porter  that  there 
should  be  no  exemptions  in  the  law.  The 
exemption  clause  testifies  to  the  power  of 
the  milk  trust.  That  is  the  form  of  joker 
used  hy  the  trusts,  because  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  influence  the 
execution  of  law.  If  Dr.  Porter  were 
free  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
preference  we  believe  he  would  give  dairy¬ 
men  the  pi’eference  and  exact  the  bonds, 
taking  his  chances  in  the  courts  for  any 
contest  over  his  judgment.  But  if  he  did 
it.  we  would  have  another  commissioner 
with  more  respect  for  milk  trust  interests. 


Learning  the  Automobile  Business 

I  have  a  boy  18  years  old  who  wants 
to  learn  the  automobile  business:  that  is, 
to  be  able  to  repair  cars  in  a  thorough 
workmanlike  way.  Which  would  best  fit 
him  for  this  kind  of  work,  a  course  at  an 
auto  school  or  to  enter  some  automobile 
factory  as  an  apprentice?  Of  course,  we 
have  the  circulars  from  flic  school,  and 
they  read  all  right,  but  they  are  advertis¬ 
ing  the  school,  and  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  their  claims  are  not  overdrawn,  for 
we  can  ill  afford  the  expense  if  the  train¬ 
ing  there  would  uot  be  thorough,  practical 
and  sufficient.  W.  P.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  we  had  such  a  boy  our  plan  would 
be  to  put  him  in  some  first-class  garage 
or  factory  as  an  apprentice.  and_  let  him 
learn  “from  the  ground  up.”  We  would 
make  sure  to  locate  him  in  some  place 
where  first-class,  honest  work  is  done,  and 
where  the  surroundings  are  good.  In 
connection  with  this  practical  work  let 
him  read  and  study  the  best  works  on  the 
subject.  We  think  that  would  be  a  more 
practical  training  than,  the  school,  but 
we  have  had  no  real  experience,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
had. 


A  Woman  from  Germany 

I  have  a  niece  in  Germany  who  would 
like  to  come  to  me.  Rhe  is  20  years  old, 
good  and  strong.  Rhe  would  like  t<?  keep 
house  for  me ;  my  wife  refuses  to  live  on 
a  farm,  and  I  have  no  children.  I  could 
double  the  output  on  my  place  if  I  had 
a  woman  to  do  the  housework.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  obliged  to  do  all  the  farm  work 
and  keep  house,  loo.  because  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $50  a  month  for  a  house¬ 
keeper.  I  have  been  told  that  I  could 
not  get  my  niece  across  the  water,  as  the 
United  Rtates  was  still  at  war  with  Ger¬ 
many.  How  must  I  go  about  it  to  be 
able  to  have  her  come?  I  have  two 
horses  and  10  head  of  cattle  to  look  after; 
have  to  do  the  milking  and  take  care  of  a 
good  flock  of  chickens,  so  you  can  see 
that.  I  have  lots  to  do  outside  the  house¬ 
work.  F.  J.  S. 

This  woman  must  first  obtain  a  TPass- 
port,  signed  and  vised  by  some  United 
Rtates  Consul  or  some  other  authorized 
agent.  Rhe  cannot  enter  this  country 
without,  it.  Then  when  she  comes  you 
must  make  affidavit  that  she  will  not  be¬ 
come  a  public  charge,  and  that  respon¬ 
sible  people  will  provide  for  her.  But 
the  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  passport  from 
Germany.  The  rest  will  be  comparatively 
easy. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Superfluous  Rooster. — Because 
of  the  better-keeping  qualities  of  non- 
fertile  eggs,  efforts  have  been  made  in 
a  number  of  States  to  establish  a  “swat- 
the-rooster  day.”  The  general  plan  at¬ 
tempted  has  been  to  arrange  with  the 
poultry  dealers  to  pay  extra  prices  for 
roosters  on  a  certain  day,  the  seller  re¬ 
ceiving  such  prices  to  agree  to  keep  no 
roosters  with  his  hens  until  the  next 
breeding  season.  The  success  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  has  not  been  great,  however,  the 
dealers  being  unwilling  (not  unnaturally) 
to  sacrifice  their  usual  profit.  The  price 
of  poultry  feed  this  year  makes  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  roosters  and  of  non-laying  hens 
an  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  consumer  pays  generously  for 
all  the  poultry  he  buys,  the  price  to  the 
farmer  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
selling  now,  and  next  Winter  either  go¬ 
ing  without  or  buying  at  an  advanced 
price.  So  the  thing  for  him  (or  his  wife) 
to  do  is  to  can  all  the  roosters  and  su¬ 
perfluous  liens,  and  the  Spring  chickens, 
too.  if  so  desired,  although  that  would 
he  questionable  economy  when  they  are 
bringing  85  cents  per  lb.,  as  in  some  mar¬ 
kets.  The  mature  fowls  are  excellent  eat¬ 
ing  when  canned  under  steam  pressure. 

The  Pressure  Can  nek. — In  a  previ¬ 
ous  article  on  “Canning  Fish.”  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  pages  80.‘ I.  907  and  908.  I  de¬ 
scribed  my  canner  in  detail.  I  find  from 
numerous  inquiries  received  that  few  per¬ 
sons  know  where  to  obtain  a  canner.  In 
fact,  I  had  considerable  difficulty  iu  lo¬ 
cating  a  good  one  myself.  After  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  life  on  a  farm  without 
a  canner  that  could  be  relied  upon  to 
ean  everything  was  very  incomplete.  I 
finally  obtained  mine  from  a  firm  in 
Wisconsin. 

Preparing  the  Poultry. — When  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  can,  prepare  four  or  five 
good-sized  fowls  for  the  canner  at  one 
time.  Clean  thoroughly,  scald  and"  skin 
feet.  Cut  fowls  into  large  pieces,  leaving 
breast  whole.  Place  in  a  receptacle  (I 
rise  a  ham  boiler)  and  cover  with  boiling 
water,  making  a  note  of  the  amount  of 
water  used.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook 
gently  until  the  flesh  can  be  removed 
from  the  bones,  which  requires  but  a  very 
short  time.  Remove  the  meat  from  the 
liquid,  saving  the  latter  for  future  use. 
Carefullv  take  the  meat  from  the  bones 
n  as  large  sized  pieces  as  possible,  using 
i  sharp  knife  for  the  operation.  If  a 
little  of  the  meat  adheres  to  the  bones, 
so  much  the  better. 

Packing  and  Processing. — Save  the 
bones  for  future  use.  Pack  the  meat 
tightly  into  sterilized  jars,  suited  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  Pints  are  amply  large 
for  two  or  three  persons.  Sometimes,  to 
be  used  on  extra  occasions,  I  pub  all 
breasts  in  one  jar.  Put  a  level  teaspoon 
of  salt  in  each  cpiart  jar,  or  a  half-tea¬ 
spoon  in  each  pint;  fill  jars  with  liquid 
in  which  fowls  were  cooked;  adjust  steril¬ 
ized  rubbers  and  tops,  making  the  latter 
almost  light,  place  in  trays,  put  in  can¬ 
ner  and  process  as  follows,  beginning  to 
count  time  when  the  required  temperature 
(or  pressure)  is  reached:  Pint  jars,  40 
minutes  at  250  deg.  or  15  lbs.  pressure; 

•  marl  jars,  55  minutes  at  250  deg.  or  15 
lbs.  pressure. 

When  the  allotted  period  has  elapsed, 
release  pressure  slowly  by  gradually  open¬ 
ing  the  peteoek,  first  extinguishing  the 
neat  under  the  canner.  or  very  carefully 
moving  it  to  a  cool  part  of  the  range. 
When  zero  is  registered  on  the  dial,  and 
steam  has  ceased  to  come  from  the  pet- 
cock.  remove  top  of  canner  and  take  out 
trays,  one  at  a  time.  Tighten  tops  of 
jars  and  invert  jars  to  test  for  leaks. 
Avoid  drafts.  Leave  jars  inverted  until 
cool,  then  turn  upright  in  order  that  ipny 
grease  within  the  jar  may  harden  on  top'. 
•\hen  perfectly  cold,  wipe  off  jar  with 
a  damp  cloth,  being  very  careful  not  to 
oueh  rubber  or  to  disturb  the  seal.  Re¬ 
store^  jars  to  carton  in  which  they  were 
purchased,  or  wrap  in  several  thicknesses 

an(^  6tore  in  a  dark  place,  where 
they  will  not  freeze. 

Diced  Chicken.— Instead  of  packing 

above  mt°  £lie  J’ar?  iu  Iarge  P^ees.  as 
£*■  alfc  “ay  be  cut  into  dice  with  sharp 
h  ri  hp  Packed  and  treated  as 
SffiotJu  Yhich  *case  half-pint  jars  are 
arRa  ^or  two  or  three  persons. 
l  ,vyiU  reQuire  40  minutes  at  250  deg. 
oi  i, >  lbs  pressure. 

as  foEi  ^K'KEN.-This  may  be  made 
used  with  *1  e* ik^11  five  proportions  to  be 

por  I  0f  :  2  lbs.  salt 

Pont,  I  lb.  sliced  onions.  12  ounces  salt 

Pepper**8 i/K S*ey’  1  %  ?Uuces  ground  white 
upper,  4/5  ounce  cloves  ( whole  1  1 /R 

Place  alT  of°Vl  ounce  bay  leaves, 

the  nem  n°f  ti,a.afi°v<'  ingredients  except 
■i  tie  i  and  three-fourths  of  the  salt  in 
a  bffil  «iC°-er  with  cold  water,  bring  to 
from  kefd  Vntl1  trader.  Remove 

and  s£tlepan.d  talie  2«t  chicken  hones 
per  S  "I  fiPut  n'oat  through  food  chop- 

remain  W  infeiUtter-i  Mix  in  pepper  ail 
pint  stern, ^  sa,t  and  pack  in  half 
tes  i  '1  Jam-  Process  for  40  min- 
ftv  i2  0  degrees  or  15  lbs.  pressure. 
chkK?  T!'E  MEAT.-When  serving 
sciibil  i  TTl  ,by  the  first  method  de- 
then  I*  fir4st  take  off  the  top  of  the  jar. 
heatin'!  2ar  ,n,  warm  water,  gradually 
chicken  i  t°  melt  the  jelly  in  which  the 
removal  nf  nVi(  C  <“(-  aud  tl>  facilitate  the 
snnifi  0f  tbe.  P'eeea  whole.  I  theu 

a  dressing  Sm7ie  lfc  K  8i“ply  heating  it  iu 
the  Iki hf  butter  •and  flour  and 

or  milk  ajj”jthe  jar,  with  a  little  cream 
k  added  if  necessary.  Or,  to  make 


an  entirely  different  dish,  salt,  pepper  and 
dredge  with  flour  the  pieces  of  chicken, 
and  fry  them  quickly  in  smoking  hot 
sweet  lard.  Make  a  rich  brown  gravy  of 
the  jar  liquid  and  milk,  and  serve  with 
steamed  dumplings  made  of  biscuit  dough. 
A  tasty  chicken  pie  can  also  be  made  of 
a  jar  of  chicken.  The  diced  chicken  is 
good  for  salad,  first  draining  off  any 
liquid  the  jar  may  contain.  Or  it  makes 
an  appetizing  breakfast  dish  served  with 
cream  sauce  on  slices  of  bread  fried  a 
golden  brown  in  hot  deep  grease.  The 
potted  chicken  is  a  luxury  and  conven¬ 
ience  for  picnic  and  emergency  lunches. 

Chicken  Soup. — But  to  get  back  to  our 
canning  and  utilize  those  chicken  bones 
and  that  big  kettle  of  liquid  (for  only  a 
little  of  it  was  used  in  filling  the  jars, 
and  it  is  destined  to  become  soup).  To 
make  the  same,  remove  every  bit  of  meat 
from  the  bones,  then  with  a  cleaver  or 
hatchet  break  each  'bone,  including  the 
feet,  in  several  places  and  return  to  the 
kettle,  adding  a  little  hot  water  (if  the 
liquid  is  rich  enough  to  justify  it)  and 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
sliced  onion  and  an  ounce  of  parsley  to 
approximately  10  quarts  of  liquid.  'Let 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour  aud  a  half. 
In  the  meantime  wash  l1/.  cups  of  rice 
and  let  it  soak  iu  cold  water.  Sterilize 
your  jars  (quart  jars  are  the  best)  and 
into  each  jar  put  one  tablespoon  of  rice 
and  one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Distribute  your 
meat  scraps  equally  among  your  jars,*  and 
if  a  richer  soup  is  desired,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  pork  or  veal,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  may  be  added  to  each  jar,  but  a 
very  good  result  is  obtained  without. 
You  will  hake  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  soup  as  you  put  water  in  your 
kettle,  as  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  about 


compensated  for  by.  the  rice,  meat,  etc. 
Fill  jars  to  within  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  of  the  top  only,  to  allow  for  swelling 
of  rice,  and  process  quart  jars  for  50 
minutes  at  250  degrees,  or  15  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  If  veal  or  pork  is  added  make  it 
one  hour.  The  reason  that  it  is  practical 
to  use  only  quart  jars  for  soup  is  that 
anything  smaller  would  not  adequately 
hold  the  ingredients,  and  as  the  canner 
holds  10  quarts  and  only  three  half¬ 
gallon  jars,  it  is  manifestly  the  better 
plan  to  concentrate  the  soup  and  put  it 
into  quart  jars  and  dilute  it  when  serv¬ 
ing.  The  above  is  the  basis  for  a  good 
substantial  soup.  Additions  or  substitu¬ 
tions  (as,  for  instance,  curry  powder  in¬ 
stead  of  parsley),  may  be  made  to  suit 
the  individual  taste.  At  time  of  serving 
I  dilute  with  milk  or  water,  thicken  with 
flour  and  add  pepper  and  more  salt  if 
necessary. 

The  giblets  (heart,  gizzard  and  liver) 
should  not  be  put  in  the  soup,  as  they 
impart  a  disagreeable  flavor.  They  may 
be  canned  alone,  with  salt  and  water,  or 
made  into  a  stew  and  eaten  at  time  of 
killing.  Chicken  may  be  roasted  or  fried 
before  canning.  I  have  found  it  much 
more  troublesome,  however,  and  the  result 
less  toothsome  than  when  done  at  time  of 
serving.  mbs.  f.  t.  chambebun. 


Figuring  the  Woman’s  Work 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  page 
196  taken  from  the  North  American.  I 
am  in  s  mpathy  with  the  farm  woman 
and  with  any  effort  to  get  just  wages  for 
farm  work,  whether  it  be  man  or  wonAn 
or  child  labor.  But  if  we  are  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  in  that  line,  we  must  base 
our  figures  and  our  claims  on  a  fair 
basis,  and  the  young  man  making  these 
figures  has  not  been  fair.  Take  the  first 
item — 15  cents  as  the  labor  cost  of  a 
meal.  It  is  too  much ;  that  item  alone 
makes  a  labor  return  of  $3.22  per  day 
for  the  whole  30  years  at  365  days  per 
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year.  The  garments  made  may  not  be 
too  much,  but  is  higher  than  most  of  the 
garments  cost  as  made  in  the  city  fac¬ 
tories.  With  chickens  and:  eggs  he  has 
evidently  credited  the  woman  with  the 
whole  value,  and,  of  course,  the  man’s 
labor  out  and  the  rent  of  the  farm  en¬ 
tered  into  the  productive  cost  of  these 
things.  At  present  basis  these  charges 
for  labor  might  not  be  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  but  for  30  years  ago  they  are  not 
fair.  Take  the  bread  at  10  cents.  This 
is  the  whole  value  of  the  bread,  and  if 
my  memory  serves,  it  requires  several 
things,  with  flour,  to  make  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  the  boy  who  saws  the  wood 
and  hauls  it  from  the  wood  lot  should 
have  some  consideration. 

Take  it  all  together,  it  makes  the  value 
of  the  woman’s  work  as  $5.63  per  day 
for  the  whole  10,950  days.  No  allowance 
has  been  made,  for  the  woman’s  board, 
either.  These  figures  would  not  be  so 
very  far  out  of  the  way  for  present-day 
values,  but  are  distinctly  not  fair  for  30 
years  last  past.  We  must  be  fair  if  we 
would  support  our  claim  and  get  the  farm 
woman  her  due. 

Atrain,  he  has  charged  a  high  price  for 
laundry,  and  has  made  a  double  charge 
by  charging  up  time  on  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing.  It  is  all  true  that  competition  in 
the  sale  of  farm  products  has  driven  down 
the  price  till  a  large  part  of  the  labor  on 
the  farm  has  had  no  pay — the  labor  of 
the  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  woman 
and  children.  It  is  hard  to  make  even 
the  men  who  are  operating  the  farms 
realize  the  fact.  My  help  often  criticize 
me  for  what  I  charge  for  some  of  my 
products  or  service.  After  I  explain  he 
comes  in  with:  “Ob.  if  you  figure  that 
way  it  does.”  I  ask  him  what  other  way 
there  is  to  figure.  I  tell  him  that  he 
does  not  do  any  work  for  me  for  nothing 
If  I  have  to  pay  him  for  doing  the  work, 
I  must  collect  pay  when  some  one  else 
enjoys  the  fruit  of  that  labor,  j,  L.  dean 
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The  Addition  of  a  Seiden  Farm  Truck 
Will  Make  Your  Farm  Worth  More 

Farm  values  increase  immediately  when  Sei¬ 
den  Farm  Trucks  are  installed.  A  speeding 
up  of  every  operation  begins — more  work 
is  done  daily  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  before. 

More  land  can  be  planted,  bigger  crops  can 
be  raised  and  transported  to  the  market  or 
shipping  point  quicker  and  cheaper.  Profits 
are  multiplied.  More  is  accomplished  with 
fewer  men  about  the  place.  Labor  shortage 
ceases  to  be  a  handicap  when  Seiden  Farm 
Trucks  go  to  work. 

Seiden  Farm  Trucks  are  equipped  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  which  assure  positive  traction  on 
any  road  or  farm  surface,  and  provide  greater 
comfort  for  the  driver  and  maximum  protec- 


den  Farm  Trucks  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
farm  requirements.  Considering  the  long 
service  rendered  by  these  sturdy  farm  models 
and  their  comparatively 
low  first  cost,  they  are  the 
lowest-priced  trucks  man¬ 
ufactured  today. 

WRITE  for  further  information  on 
the  Seiden  FARM  Truck  and  the 
Seiden  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM 
BODY  (five  different  types  of  bodies 
in  one).  Learn  how  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  farm. 


"TRUCK 

TRANSPORTA¬ 

TION” 

will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  interested  upon 
receipt  of  request  to 
Dept.  RN 
SELDEN  TRUCK 
CORPORATION 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[A>  2  A*  sA*  5  Ton  Models — All  IVORM  Drive  Ship  by  'Truck — SELDEN  Truck 

Motor 

Trucks 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Your  paper  contains  very  useful  information  that  is 
impossible  to  get  from  other  sources,  which  makes  it  the 
best  farm  journal  published.  Yrou  can  feel  I  am  very 
much  satisfied.  james  e.  hilbekt. 

Wisconsin. 

HAT  is  a  fair  statement  of  what  tve  try  to  make 
of  The  It.  N.-Y. — ‘‘something  that  is  impossible 
to  get  from  other  sources.” 

I  am  a  very  busy  mortal ;  day  too  busy,  night  too  tired, 
to  write,  but  never  too  tired  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Wisconsin.  a.  m.  b. 

We  regard  that  as  the  truest  test  of  literature. 
There  is  too  much  of  what  Shakespears  calls  “a 
twice-told  tale — told  in  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy 
roan” 

* 

WE  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  proposition  that 
if  a  mau  has  legal  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  or, 
as  we  say,  “owns  it,”  he  has  the  right  to  raise  any 
kind  of  plant  or  animal  that  he  sees  fit,  provided  he 
does  not  do  the  .public  an  injury.  He  should  not 
raise  poison  ivy,  wildcats  or  mad  dogs,  but  if  he 
wants  to  raise  any  legitimate  product  he  should  do 
so,  and  it  should  be  his  property.  This  refers  to 
game  as  well  as  to  farm  crops,  aud  if  several  farmers 
on  adjoining  land  will  legally  combine  to  protect 
game  and  preserve  it  their  right  to  it  should  he  per¬ 
manent.  No  one  should  have  any  right  to  enter 
their  property  without  their  permission.  To  come  on 
a  farm  and  kill  the  owner’s  game  should  be  as  much 
of  a  crime  as  would  be  stealing  his  money.  The 
farmer  should  have  as  much  right  to  handle  and  sell 
the  game  produced  and  fed  on  his  farm  as  he  has  to 
handle  and  sell  potatoes  or  corn.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that  proposition  will  someone  state 
clearly  what  it  is? 

* 

THERE  is  no  question  about  the  great  value  of 
Alfalfa  where  it  will  grow.  Wealth  follows 
Alfalfa  everywhere.  The  best  gain  both  in  city  and 
country  in  population  and  wealth  is  found  in  the 
Alfalfa  sections.  For  Alfalfa  brings  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  nitrogen  is  the  element  of  power.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  advice  to  grow 
Alfalfa  everywhere  and  at  any  cost  is  always  sound. 
There  are  some  soils  and  localities  where  Alfalfa  is 
not  naturally  at  home.  The  land  is  sour  or  unfitted 
for  the  crop.  While  it  might  be  made  to  grow  at 
great  expense  for  lime  and  drainage,  the  profit  would 
be  questionable.  We  know  of  cases  where  Alsike 
clover  and  Soy  beans  do  well  in  the  natural  soil. 
They  will  give  far  better  crops  than  Alfalfa  without 
great  expense,  and  from  a  business  standpoint  it  will 
pay  better  to  raise  them.  This  does  not  apply  to  any 
farms  where  there  is  natural  Alfalfa  soil.  Where 
there  is  such.  Alfalfa  will  pay  better  than  any  other 
fodder.  It  is  not  good  business,  however,  to  try  to 
force  Alfalfa  upon  soils  which  are  not  suited  to  it, 
for  with  all  its  virtues  it  is  a  dainty  and  exacting 
crop. 

* 

OUR  old  friend  W.  W.  Reynolds  of  Ohio  is  doing 
great  work  for  the  sheepmen  and  for  all  who 
wear  clothes  in  giving  publicity  to  the  shoddy  fraud. 
This  is  an  illusti'ation  of  what  one  pei’sistent  man 
can  do  in  developing  public  opinion.  Mr.  Reynolds 
reached  the  age  when  many  men  would  consider 
that  they  have  done  their  work.  He  upsets  Dr. 
Osier’s  theory  that  man  seldom  originates  anything 
after  he  gets  to  be  45.  The  truth  is  that  the  most 
useful  asset  a  man  can  have  is  experience,  so  long 
as  it  cau  be  kept  sweet  and  tempered  with  hope.  It 
is  true  that  some  men  get  sour  at  50  or  even  younger, 
and  they  turn  the  kindly  experience  of  life  into  a 
“grouch,”  which  is  the  worst  contribution  they  can 
possibly  make  to  the  world.  The  development  of 
this  campaign  for  a  pure  fabrics  law  shows  what  a 
patient  man  with  a  good  cause  can  accomplish. 
Many  of  us  realize  that  there  are  great  wrongs  in 
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society.  We  shall  not  he  able  to  make  them  right 
until  we  can  convince  the  majority  of  Americans 
that  they  are  wrong.  We  can  seldom  do  this  con¬ 
vincing  with  a  broad  a  x  or  a  sledge  hammer.  It  is  a 
matter  of  education.  We  may  think  we  are  up  in 
the  high  school,  hut  we  have  got  to  go  down  to  the 
primer  class  in  order  to  get  the  world  started. 

* 

THE  most  remarkable  outcome  of  a  primary  elec¬ 
tion  contest  has  just  occurred  in  Minnesota. 
A.  J.  Volstead,  author  of  the  Prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  law,  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  opposed  in  the  primary  by  a  Lu¬ 
theran  minister  who  was  backed  by  the  Non-Par¬ 
tisan  League.  It  was  not  a  contest  between  “wet” 
and  “dry,”  because  this  minister  has  long  been  a 
strong  Prohibitionist.  The  chief  issue  seems  to  have 
been  the  charge  that  Mr.  Volstead  was  an  “atheist,” 
who  made  sport  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
charge  was  made  by  the  minister  who  opposed  Vol¬ 
stead,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter  was  defeated 
in  the  primary.  Under  the  corrupt  practices  law  of 
Minnesota  Volstead  contested  this  nomination  on 
the  theory  that  the  attacks  which  led  to  his  defeat 
were  false  and  unwarranted.  The  court  has  now 
decided  in  his  favor,  and  given  him  the  nomination, 
stating  that  the  attacks  upon  his  character  “consti¬ 
tute  a  deliberate,  serious  and  material  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.”  We  are  only  interested  in 
this  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  Under  such  a  decision 
it  is  evident  that  a  candidate  proved  guilty  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  charges  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  contest. . 
Shades  of  departed  politicians!  A  favorite  “argu¬ 
ment”  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley  in  some  of  his 
political  campaigns  was,  “You  lie,  you  villian,  you 
lie !” 

* 

Some  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y’. 
as  to  placing  a  small  motor — one-lialf  horsepower — on 
the  cutter-bar  of  the  mowing  machine  to  drive  the  cut¬ 
ting  blade.  The  horses  had  then  only  to  draw  the 
machine ;  the  motor  did  the  work  of  cutting.  Is  it 
practical  ?  H.  B.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

HAT  we  described  was  a  little  engine  fastened 
to  a  grain-binder  and  attached  so  that  it 
operated  the  working  parts.  This  left  only  the 
weight  of  the  burden  to  he  hauled  by  the  horses.  It 
was  said  to  work  well.  The  little  engine,  with  about 
the  weight  of  an  ordinary  man,  sat  beside  the  driver 
and  reached  out  its  stout  arm  to  work  the  machinery. 
It  was  particularly  useful  in  wet  weather,  when  the 
binder  would  mire  in  the  mud.  The  same  principle 
has  been  applied  to  potato  diggers  and,  we  think,  to 
manure  spreaders.  The  little  engine,  seated  on  the 
machinery,  coughing  and  sputtering  its  gasoline,  ' 
divides  work  with  the  team  or  multiplies  the  power. 

* 

FIFTY,  years  ago  one  of  the  common  farm  jokes 
was  the  story  of  the  mean  man  who  fed  the 
blind  horse  on  sawdust.  He  poured  molasses  on  the 
sawdust,  mixed  it  with  a  little  cornmeal,  and  the 
blind  horse  never  knew  the  difference  and  grew  fat 
on  it!  In  those  days  the  idea  of  eating  sawdust  was 
considered  about  as  probable  as — well,  flying  without 
a  gas  balloon,  or  riding  in  an  automobile,  or  hearing 
a  friend  over  the  wire  500  miles  away!  But  ever 
aud  ever  the  joke  of  yesterday  becomes  the  solid  fact 
of  today.  Word  now  comes  from  the  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity  of  experiments  in  feeding  “hydrolized”  saw¬ 
dust  as  a  partial  substitute  for  grain.  This  'chem¬ 
ically  treated  sawdust  surely  proved  a  partial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ground  barley.  The  process  of  treating 
this  sawdust  is  described  on  the  next  page.  As  will 
be  seen,  sugar  is  developed,  and  much  of  the  saw¬ 
dust  is  made  digestible.  The  food  thus  prepared  con¬ 
tains  little  protein  and  must  be  fed  with  grains  or 
fodder  containing  that  element.  It  is  a  great  discov¬ 
ery,  though  the  principle  is  not  new.  In  England 
some  years  ago  a  process  for  treating  cottonseed 
hulls  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  steam  was  found 
practically  successful.  It  now  remains  to  he  seen 
just  how  far  we  can  go  in  feeding  our  animals  with 
acids  and  a  saw.  There  is  no  use  getting  excited 
over  this  discovery.  It  has  not  yet  been  practically 
applied  to  the  business  of  feeding  stock.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  artificially  digesting  crude  and  tough  products 
has  been  found  to  be  sound  and  we  believe  our  scien¬ 
tists  will  find  a  way  to  make  it  practical.  Eating 
sawdust!  Well,  there  are  men  in  the  world  who 
have  been  forced  to  “eat  crow”  because  they  doubted 
the  power  of  science  to  master  hard  problems. 

* 

THE  political  managers  are  certainly  doing  all 
they  can  to  break  down  or  destroy  any  benefit 
which  the  people  might  obtain  through  the  New 
York  jjrimary  law.  For  several  years  there  has  been 
talk  of  repealing  the  lew.  This  talk  was  put  out 
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mostly  as  a  sort  of  “feeler”  to  test,  public  opinion. 
In  every  ease  the  politicians  found  the  farmers 
strongly  opposed  to  repeal.  While  the  law  was  pur¬ 
posely  made  as  feeble  as  it  well  could  be,  farmers 
know  that  when  the  time  really  comes  they  can  use 
it.  as  a  powerful  weapon.  Therefore  they  will  not 
consent  to  its  repeal,  and  the  politicians  have  never 
dared  to  kill  it.  They  attempt  to  get  around  it.  by 
calling  an  “unofficial  convention.”  This  will  be  a 
gathering  of  party  men  controlled  by  the  old  wire¬ 
pullers  and  “managers.”  They  are  to  “suggest”  a 
set  of  candidates  for  the  primary  nomination.  This 
evades  the  law  which  was  aimed  at  the  old  conven¬ 
tion  system,  yet  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  power 
to  nominate  in  the  hands  of  the  old  wire-pullers. 
For  naturally  a  ticket  suggested  in  that  way  would 
have  every  advantage  in  the  primary.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  or  progressive  candidate  would  be  under 
great  disadvantage  in  a  primary  controlled  by  the 
politicians.  Our  readers  should  not  be  deceived  by 
any  such  plausible  schemes.  The  entire  design  is 
to  kill  the  primary  and  go  back  to  the  old  methods. 
The  politicians  realize  the  situation  this  year/  and 
are  likely  to  present  far  more  acceptable  candidates 
than  would  have  been  the  ease  if  farmers  had  not 
organized  and  expressed  their  opinions.  These  poli¬ 
ticians  do  not  yet  believe  that  farmers  will  really 
use  the  primary  to  secure  what  they  need.  They 
will  learn  a  new  lesson  about  that.  Farmers  have 
them  going  now  as  they  never  have  before  in  New 
York  State.  Use  the  ballot  printed  on  page  1281. 
Roll  up  a  great  vote  for  suitable  candidates,  and  in 
case  the  “slate”  fixed  up  by  the  managers  does  not 
suit,  wipe  it  off  as  the  schoolboys  do  and  be  prepared 
to  get  right  iuto  the  primary  with  your  lead  pencil. 

* 

NEW  YORK  farmers  are  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  discussion  of  the  game  laws  now  going  on. 
One  of  them  has  just  written  the  following: 

I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Trait's  answer  to  Judge 
Whittaker’s  article,  and  can  say  that  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  masterly  evasion  of  all  the  points  at  issue. 
I  have  vowed  that  I  would  write  no  more  on  the  game 
law  question,  but  this  may  yet  drive  me  out.  I  have 
never  soon  a  more  accurate  and  impartial  account  than 
that  of  the  judge,  and  I  should  have  had  a  greater  idea 
of  Mr.  Pratt’s  intelligence  if  he  had  either  ignored  the 
article  or  simply  said  that  he  was  sorry  things  were  so, 
and  that  the  Conservation  Commission  hoped  to  be  able 
to  remedy  the  more  glaring  faults. 

Before  we  are  done  with  this  game  law  question 
something  is  going  to  happen.  As  Mr.  Huntington 
intimates  on  the  next  page,  as  soon  as  farmers  really 
understand  the  matter  they  will  go  hunting  for  a 
remedy,  and  then  they  will  not  pay  attention  to 
“trespass”  signs  in  the  political  fields! 


Brevities 

Shoddy  is  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing. 

Now  we  need  full  and  thorough  trials  of  kudzn — 
offered  as  a  pasture  and  fodder  crop  for  the  North. 

Some  men  take  themselves  and  their  job  too  .seriously. 
They  do  not  realize  that  this  extra  seriousness  may  he 
a  joke  to  others. 

Of  course  you  are  interested  in  knowing  that  America 
has  a  phytopathological  society!  What  about?  The 
science  of  plant  diseases. 

The  world  would  starve  if  it  had  to  depend  on  the 
big  factory  farm  for  its  food.  It  must  go  to  the  medium¬ 
sized  farm  for  its  surplus. 

Speaking  of  raising  children.  It  is  much  easier  to 
make  a  gambler  out  of  a  natural  minister  than  to  make 
a  minister  out  of  a  natural  gambler. 

Better  go  over  the  silo  carefully  before  you  start 
filling  and  see  that  cracks  or  holes  are  filled.  It  should 
be  airtight.  Hot  air  has  no  place  iu  the  silo. 

Grandfather  was  a  good  man,  hut  what  does  he 
know  now  of  present  day  problems?  Why  blindly  vote 
as  he  did?  He  might  be  on  the  other  side  if  he  were 
alive. 

One  farmer  carried  80  bushels  of  peas  to  the  public 
market  in  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  them  all  at 
retail.  This  gives  an  idea  of  what  such  a  market  may 
become. 

After  some  years’  trial  it  seems  to  be  decided  that 
Sudan  grass  has  made  good  as  a  fodder  crop.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  displacing  the  millets  after 
a  fair  trial. 

It  was  argued  that,  prohibition  would  put  the  hop  crop 
completely  out  of  business.  The  fact  is  that  good  qual¬ 
ity  hops  are  now  selling  at  90  to  95c  per  lb.  The  lo\v<  i 
grade,  which  formerly  brought  0  to  8c,  now  sells  at  SO 
to  85c,  and  it  is  said  that  the'  coming  crop  is  large. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  prophets  all  went  wrong.  I  ''' 
present  market  probably  comes  from  people  who  make 
“tonics”  or  “home  brew”  at  home.  At  any  rate,  the  in¬ 
cident  shows  that  it  is  harder  to  kill  off  a  standard  f-n  i 
product  that  it  is  to  kill  a  cat. 
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More  Game 

r  notice  that  Mr.  Pratt,  the  New  York  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  has  taken  my  name  in  vain.  He 
says  in  his  letter  attempting  to  answer  the  article 
written  by  Justice  Whitaker  that  “what  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  wanted  to  do  was  to  purchase  lands  and  sur¬ 
round  them  with  fences,  shoot  off  what  game  was 
there  and  sell  it.”  He  says  I  visited  Albany  with 
this  purpose  in  mind. 

I  was  in  Albany  twice  before  Mr.  Pratt  became 
Commissioner.  The  first  time  I  advocated  a  bill 
which  permitted  farmers,  sportsmen  and  others  to 
produce  game  and  to  own  the  food  so  produced  and 
to  sell  some  of  it,  provided  they  needed  the  money 
to  support  such  industry.  Mr.  Pratt  can  easily  find 
out  what  I  wanted  if  he  will  read  the  Lupton  bill 
introduced  in  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Lupton  wrote  that 
his  committee  favored  the  bill,  but  that  the  State 
Game  Department  was  too  strong  for  it  to  be  enacted. 
In  other  words,  it  must  still  be  criminal  in  New  York 
for  a  farmer  or  other  land  owner  profitably  to  pro¬ 
duce  food  on  the  farm — a  food  which  always  adds 
value  to  a  farm  when  it  can  be  produced,  and  which 
undoubtedly  tends  to  keep  people  in  the  country, 
because  the  game  breeding  industry'  is  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable. 

Later  the  State  had  a  more  intelligent  game  de¬ 
partment,  and  I  yvas  asked  again  to  visit  Albany  and 
to  favor  similar  legislation.  It  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  farmers  should  own  their  farms  and  that 
they  and  not  a  political  game  department  should 
decide  what  they  may  produce.  I  went  a  second 
time  to  Albany,  at  my  own  expense,  and  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Committee  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  asked  me  if  I  would  express  an  opinion 
about  the  measure  pending.  The  original  bill  was 
intended  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  rabbits  and  other 
game,  including  game  produced  by  industry.  This 
was  under  discussion.  The  Senate  Committee  fav¬ 
ored  an  amendment  permitting  sales,  but  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  effected  which  provided  that  only  pheas¬ 
ants,  two  species  of  ducks  and  deer  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farms.  The  best  and  cheapest  game 
birds  for  the  farm  cannot  be  profitably  produced  in 
New  York,  They  can  be  in  some  other  States,  but 
the  New  York  market  practically  is  closed  to  such 
food,  because  the  law  requires  that  a  New  York 
politician  must  be  sent  from  New  Yoi'k  to  California 
or  elsewhere  to  inspect  or  do  the  killing  of  the  game 
at  the  farmer’s  expense !  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
legally  killed  and  tagged  by  the  State  officer  where 
the  farmer  resides  is  not  sufficient,  to  satify  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  “saving  the  game”  in  New  York. 

More  recently  a  bill  was  pending  in  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  create  a  national  force  to  save  the  migra¬ 
tory  game.  I  suggested  that  this  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  encourage  food  production  and  rural  sport. 
The  bill  was  amended  before  it  was  enacted  by  the 
addition  of  section  twelve,  which  reads:  “Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  breeding 
of  game  on  farms  and  preserves  and  the  sale  of  the 
game  under  proper  regulations  in  order  to  increase 
the  food  supply.”  This  is  exactly  what  I  wanted, 
and  since  the  bill  as  amended  received  a  large  vote 
from  both  political  parties  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  it  expresses  what  the  people  wrant.  All  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  in  America  know  that  what  is  wanted 
is  right.  When  right  prevails  the  farm  will  be  more 
valuable,  because  the  additional  crop  of  game  always 
produces  an  additional  revenue.  Why  Mr.  Pratt 
should  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  country 
ind  why  he  should  misquote  me  is  beyond  compre¬ 
hension.  It  seems  peculiar  that  he  should  say  what 
f  wanted  since  he  was  not  there  at  the  time.  I 
would  advise  him  to  read  the  Lupton  bill  or  to  con¬ 
sult  its  author  who,  I  believe,  is  a  New  York  farmer. 
-Section  12  in  the  new  national  law,  above  quoted, 
will  give  Mr.  Pratt  a  correct  idea  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Pratt  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
recently,  with  some  others  .who  shared  the  expense, 
i  rented  a  farm  from  a  New  York  widow.  There  was 
no  game  on  the  place.  Some  quail  and  other  game 
birds  were  purchased,  and  a  good  lot  of  pheasants, 
lucks  and  quail  were  bred  on  the  farm.  Several 
hundred  quail  were  reared  in  the  kitchen  garden  at 
a  cost  of  not  over  three  cents  each.  The  birds  were 
worth  $3  each,  and  could  have  been  sold  at  this  price 
•>ad  the  law  I  favored  when  in  Albany  been  enacted. 
Um  man  who  had  charge  of  the  pheasants  gave  very 
little  attention  to  the  quail.  I  wished  to  ascertain 
>o\v  inexpensively  these  birds  could  be  produced. 
He  said  that  any  farm  woman  or  child  easily  could 
have  attended  to  the  quail  in  the  garden.  They 
'tactically  raised  themselves,  eating  the  green  seeds 
"  Wft€ds  and  the  plant  insects.  They  did  not  injure 
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the  garden  vegetables  in  any  way.  Asparagus,  corn, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  were  cultivated  on  the 
same  land  with  the  quail.  The  quail  crop  was  worth 
several  times  as  much  as  the  land  on  which  the  birds 
were  raised.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Pratt  why  such 
industry  should  be  criminal,  provided  the  food  be 
sold? 

It  is  illegal  to  shoot  or  to  sell  or  to  eat  quail  any¬ 
where  in  New  York,  excepting  on  Long  Island,  and 
it  is  illegal  to  sell  the  food  produced  there.  Mr. 
Pratt’s  department  expends  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  in  “saving  the  game”  and  in 
arresting  people  who  have  not  paid  license  fees  to 
support  it.  His  industry  resulted  in  there  being 
absolutely  no  game  on  the  farm.  My  industry  re¬ 
sulted  In  a  lot  of  pheasants  and  ducks,  besides  the 
quail  referred  to.  What  I  really  want,  Mr.  Pratt, 
is  “more  game  and  fewer  game  laws”  of  the  kind  you 
are  called  upon  to  execute. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pratt  if  he  does  not  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  farmers  and  sportsmen 
who  are  willing  to  produce  game  to  suggest  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  game  laws  than  for  his  department  to  have 
the  entire  say  about  what  a  farmer  can  do  on  his 
own  farm,  the  object  being  to  send  him  some  licensed 
trespassers.  I  notice  in  aonther  farm  paper  that  it 
is  now  proposed  to  grant  to  the  farmers  the  right 
to  sell  “cock  pheasants.”  I  am  sending  you  a  clip¬ 
ping  in  which  this  idea  is  advanced.  When  I  asked 
the  author  of  the  proposed  law  why  the  farmer 
should  only  raise  and  sell  “cock”  pheasants  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “This  is  all  you  can  get.”  If  this  is  the  plan 
of  either  political  party,  all  I  can  say  is,  God  save 
the  party  if  the  farmers  and  intelligent  sportsmen 
and  the  people  who  would  like  to  have  cheap  food 
understand  the  situation.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  numbers  of  those 
unproductive!}'  employed  in  order  to  arrest  food 
producers  and  prevent  industry  on  the  farms. 

Prof.  Needham,  of  Cornell  Agricultural  College, 
recently  said  that  the  farmer  should  have  the  right 
to  raise  any  species  of  plant  or  animal  and  that  he 
should  possess  his  fai'in  in  peace.  I  took  pleasure 
in  endorsing  and  printing  this  statement.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Pratt,  now  that  he  knows  what  I 
want,  if  he  will  favor  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
national  law  and  if  he  agrees  that  it  should  not  be 
a  crime  profitably  to  produce  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  farm  or  a  preserve  quail,  wood  ducks,  hen 
pheasants,  as  well  as  cocks,  and  all  other  species  of 
desirable  food  birds,  should  such  food  be  sold  under 
proper  regulations  in  order  to  increase  our  food 
supply?  DWIGHT  s.  HUNTINGTON, 

Editor  of  The  Game  Breeder. 


The  Coal  Situation  and  Export  Trade 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  production  is  showing  that  the  heavy  exports 
of  coal  are  chiefly  responsible  for  high  prices.  James 
J.  Storrow,  of  the  Fuel  Administration  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  shows  the  extreme  conditions  which  prevail 
in  New  England,  and  the  same  is  more  or  less  preva¬ 
lent.  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  He  says  that  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  delivery  of  coal  are  frequently  can¬ 
celed  in  favor  of  export  high  prices.  The  profits  on 
coal  have  been  increased  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
excess  profits  for  operators,  which  have  pushed  up 
the  prices  of  export  coal,  amount  to  at  least  $350,- 
000,000.  It  has  come  to  a  point  that  while  railroads 
in  Egypt  are  operated  by  American  fuel,  factories 
in  America  are  shutting  down  and  American  families 
are  obliged  to  go  without  fuel. 

Mr.  Storrow  says  that  under  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  West  Virginia  coal  was  $2.60,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  $3.  Prices  of  coal  at  the  mines  are  now  at 
the  average  of  $12  per  ton.  He  says  that  coal  re¬ 
cently  sold  in  Boston  Harbor  at  $23  per  ton.  This 
means  an  increase  in  profit  from  25  cents  to  $7  per 
ton.  He  further  states  that  many  consumers  who 
made  full  contracts  for  their  requirements  at  $4  are 
Unable  to  get  coal  shipped  on  these  contracts,  but 
are  obliged  to  pay  $11  and  $12  per  ton  at  the  mines. 
Thousands  of  ears  are  held  in  the  terminals  and  on 
side  tracks  by  speculators  who  are  holding  them  for 
all  they  can  squeeze  out  of  the  consumer.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  American  people  are  held  up  by  coal 
prices,  while  thousands  of  cars  are  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission  when  they  ought  to  be  used  for  hauling 
different  kinds  of  freight  The  British  Government 
has  cut  down  its  coal  exports  to  one-third  in  order 
to  serve  its  own  people.  This  has  created  an  extra 
demand  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  coal  specu¬ 
lators  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  This  creates  a 
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high  price  for  coal,  and  the  prices  are  raised  to  our 
consumers  in  consequence. 

The  situation  in  New  England  and  in  the  North¬ 
west  is  critical,  for  at  this  season  the  Winter  supply 
of  coal  should  be  already  in  storage.  The  export 
Prices,  however,  induce  speculators  to  ship  the  coal 
out  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  calamity  facing 
American  industry  and  American  families  next  Win¬ 
ter.  The  American  Government  seems  incapable  of 
handling  this  matter  with  a  strong  hand.  We  shall 
have  to  go  past  the  Government,  and  prompt  and 
radical  measures  have  got  to  be  taken  to  handle  the 
situation.  A  partial  embargo  is  demanded.  That  is, 
this  country  must  cut  down  its  foreign  shipments 
by  at  least  two-thirds  and  distribute  the  coal  which 
would  otherwise  go  abroad  here  in  America,  where 
it  is  most  needed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
American  people  should  suffer  in  this  way  while  a 
few  coal  operators  are  permitted  to  boost  the  prices 
until  they  rob  the  American  people  of  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Not  only  is  this  robbery  going  on  in  coal, 
but  this  creates  shortage  of  ears  and  monopolizes 
docking  service  in  our  big  cities,  so  that  the  coast¬ 
wide  trade  in  food  products  cannot  be  handled  to 
advantage.  There  is  no  use  fooling  with  this  subject 
any  longer.  Cold  and  ruin  are  facing  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  North  through  this  system  of  robbery 
resulting  from  the  heavy  export  trade  in  coal.  If 
the  present  American  Government  has  any  power  or 
spine  at  all  it  is  time  to  show'  the  w'orld  what  it  is 
made  of,  and  it  should  act  at  once  to  shut  off  the 
large  proportion  of  this  export  trade. 


Help  for  Wool  Owners 

The  large  sheep  holdings  of  the  West  had  the 
hardest  Winter  ever  knowrn  to  them,  and  it  followed 
the  third  year  of  drought.  They  paid  as  high  as  $2 
for  corn  and  $50  for  hay,  then  with  shearing  and 
other  expenses  some  were  financially  short.  Banks 
had  carried  some  of  them,  and  when  the  alleged 
money  shortage  struck  the  country  the  Western 
banks,  like  all  others  when  a  money  scare  threatens, 
“had  no  funds”  to  lend. 

The  growers  depended  on  the  sale  of  w'ool  to  meet 
obligations  and  to  carry  the  care  of  sheep,  but  there 
was  no  sale  for  wool,  and  trouble  came.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  They,  with  the  indorsement  of 
Eastern  growers,  met  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
arranged  that  if  growers  shipped  this  wool  to  mar¬ 
ket  they  could  take  the  weights  and  bills  of  lading 
to  their  local  bankers,  agreeing  with  them  on  a  safe 
advance  of  money  on  it,  and  get  it.  The  banks  could 
then  make  a  draft  for  that  amount,  attach  the  bill 
of  lading  to  it.  let  it  go  out  in  the  mail  until  it 
stopped  at  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  where  it  would 
stand  as  a  claim  against  that  wool  until  sold.  East¬ 
ern  growers  caught  can  avail  themselves  also,  but 
it  will  be  better  for  all  who  can  to  raise  the  funds 
at  home  or  squeeze  through  some  way  to  depend  on 
themselves. 

Wool  is  the  only  product  that  is  a  shortage  in  our 
country,  the  only  necessity  that  we  must  import.  We 
have  empires  of  land  unoccupied  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  would  like  to  carry  sheep  on 
them.  Wool  is  the  only  commodity  without  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Isn’t  that  a  nice  state  of  things?  Then  cloth¬ 
ing  is  the  highest  ever  known,  as  well  as  the  poorest 
It  is  about  time  for  wool  growers  and  clothing  buyers 
to  hunt  up  the  reasons.  w.  w.  Reynolds . 


How  They  Make  “  Hydrolized  Sawdust" 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  note  about  the  new 
process  of  making  digestible  stock  feed  out  of  saw¬ 
dust.  The  following  description  of  the  process  is 
given  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin : 

Hydrolized  sawdust  is  not  ordinary  sawdust,  but  one 
which  has  undergone  many  changes  through  chemical 
treatment-  It  requires  clean  sawdust  from  certain 
woods ;  some  sawdust  cannot  be  treated.  The  first  step 
in  changing  the  sawdust  is  to  treat  with  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  for  from  15  to  20  minutes  under  a  ste  on 
pressure  of  115  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  During  the 
cooking  about  25  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the 
wood  is  changed  into  sugar  and  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
wood  is  greatly  changed,  becoming  brittle  and  friable, 
an  intermediate  product  between  cellulose  and  sugar. 

The  sugars  are  then  extracted  from  the  digested  dust 
with  hot  water  and  the  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  neu¬ 
tralizing  with  lime.  After  settling,  or  in  some  cases 
after  filtering,  the  sugar  solutions  were  evaporated  to  a 
thick  molasses  under  reduced  pressure  and  mixed  with 
the  digested  residue  which  had  boon  partially  dried. 
The  mixed  material  was  then  placed  in  an  oven  and 
dried  at  si  temperature  of  70  to  SO  degrees  C.  until  it 
contained  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  moisture.  In 
this  handling  some  sugars  were  lost  ‘so  that  in  the  final 
product  the  sugars  averaged  from  14  to  IS  per  cent  of 
the  dry  food.  It  has  been  found  that  the  6awdust  free 

(Continued  on  page  12S1) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Our  Page  interests  me  in  my  garden,  my  school  work, 
and  my  play.  Every  time  it  comes  I  get  more  interested. 


We  All  Like  a  Picnic 


Memory  Verse 

My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide, 
Where  under  the  clover  the  sunbeams 
hide, 

Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy 
bars. 

And  the  daisies  twinkle  like  fallen  stars. 
****** 

O.  come !  O,  come !  or  we  shall  be  late, 
And  Autumn  will  fasten  the  golden  gate. 
Of  all  the  schoolrooms  in  east  or  west, 
The  school  of  Nature  I  love  the  best. 

- KATHARINE  LEE  BATES. 


Lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Fine  Letter 

I  live  on  a  little  island  south  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Here  is  a  tradition  of  how 
the  island  got  its  name : 

Once  a  man  had  three  daughters,  Mar¬ 
tha,  Elizabeth  and  Nancy.  He  gave  Eliz¬ 
abeth  the  group  of  islands  near  us — Eliza¬ 
beth  Islands.  He  gave  Martha  the  vine¬ 
yard — thus  Martha’s  Vineyard.  There 
was  one  island  left,  so  Nancy  took  it — 
Nantucket. 

I  think  we  boys  and  girls  appreciate 
Our  Page  more,  even  if  it  comes  once  a 
month.  It  is  something  to  look  forward 
to.  I  was  very  interested  in  the  letters 
and  stories  about  flying  squirrels,  and 
asked  my  mother  if  she  had  ever  seen  one. 
She  said  when  she  was  a  girl  she  brought 
four  home  in  a  teakettle  from  the  camp 
ground.  She  kept  them  for  two  years. 
Then  one  morning  she  found  the  cage  door 
open,  the  window  open,  and  the  squirrels 
gone.  She  knew  someone  let  them  go, 
but  never  thought  it  was  her  mother.  She 
thinks  it  was  a  punishment  for  not  water¬ 
ing  and  feeding  them  sometimes. 

For  children  loving  Nature,  I  suggest 
reading  Burgess’  “Bedtime  Stories.”  They 
are  full  of  nature.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  is  a  little  verse  referring  to 
the  chapter.  Here  is  one: 

“No  greater  joy  can  one  attain 
Than  helping  ease  another’s  pain.” 

It  was  Farmer  Brown’s  boy  that  eased 
Bobhy  Coon’s  broken  leg. 

I  am  making  a  book  from  Our  Page. 

The  next  time  I  write  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  this  island.  I  will  close  for 
this  time.  Your  friend,  adaii  N. 

Massachusetts. 

Adah  writes  the  kind  of  letter  we  all 
like  to  have  on  Our  Page.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting.  It  tells  us  a  little  about  her  part 
of  the  country.  It  gives  several  good  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  point  about  not  caring  for 
squirrels  properly  is  something  for  us  all 
to  think  over.  There  is  much  that  we  can 
learn  from  pet  animals  of  many  kinds, 
and  every  boy  and  girls  at  some  time  or 
other  has  a  pet.  But  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  neglect  our  pets.  If  the  time 
comes  when  we  do  not  have  enough  inter¬ 
est  to  see  that  food  and  water  are  given 
regularly,  and  that  a  dry  place  to  sleep 
is  provided,  then  we  would  better  let  our 
pets  go,  so  that  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  Don’t  you  think  so? 

The  best  suggestion  in  Adah’s  letter,  I 
think,  is  the  one  about  making  a  book 
from  Our  Page.  I  had  not  thought  of  this 
before,  but  why  couldn’t  we  all  do  it? 
Most  parts  of  the  paper  are  for  the  older 
folks.  Often  we  may  want  to  read  over 
some  of  the  past  numbers  of  Our  Page. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  find  them  in  a  big 
stack  of  Rural  New-Yorkers.  So  if 
your  parents  do  not  object,  neatly  cut 
out  Our  Pages  for  each  mouth.  Find 
some  large  blank  book  or  old  book  of 
any  kind,  and  paste  the  pages  in  it  in 
proper  order.  Let’s  all  do  this  now,  be¬ 
fore  we  go  any  farther.  I  am  going  to 
make  one,  too.  This  month’s  page  is  the 
tenth  one  since  we  began  with  the  issue 


of  November  1.  1919.  I  will  take  care 
that  Our  Page  is  never  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  sheet.  Then  we  will 
always  be  able  to  paste  the  whole  thing 
flat  in  our  books.  This  is  a  fine  plan. 
I  want  to  thank  Adah  for  suggesting  it. 
We  all  thank  her,  I  am  sure.  There  will 
be  many  different  ways  of  making  Our 
Page  Books.  Write  about  your  way. 

The  First  “One  Day”  Letter 

You  will  remember  the  suggestion  made 
a  couple  of  months  ago  about  writing  a 
letter  describing  one  day  of  your  life  this 
Summer,  from  the  time  you  get  up  in  the 
morning  until  you  go  to  bed  at  night. 
Below  is  the  first  letter  of  this  kind  that 
I  received.  Others  have  come  since,  but 
I  hope  that  more  of  you  will  write  about 
“One  Day.” 

I  have  kept  the  list  of  what  I  have  done 
on  Wednesday,  June  10,  1920.  . 

First.  I  got  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  dressed.  Then  went  out  and 
fed  the  little  chicks  for  my  sister.  Then 


A  Busy  Boy  in  Michigan 


came  in  and  washed,  and  ate  breakfast 
at  5  :30  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

After  breakfast  I  went  out  in  the  corn¬ 
field  and  uncovered  corn  that  the  shovel 
harrow  had  covered,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  hoeing  out  the  weeds  until  15  min¬ 
utes  of  11  o’clock,  and  then  came  from 
the  field  to  help  feed  the  stock  before  din¬ 
ner.  After  all  were  fed,  I  partook  of  a 
dinner  that  felt  real  good  in  my  empty 
stomach. 

After  dinner  I  did  the  same  work  I  had 
done  all  forenoon.  I  uncovered  corn  and 
hoed  weeds  until  at  4 :30  I  came  in  to 
the  house  to  get  a  drink  of  our  good 
spring  water,  and  also  took  a  kegful  along 
for  my  father  and  brother,  who  were 
shovel-harrowing  in  the  corn. 

I  came  in  from  the  field  again  at  5:30 
o’clock  and  again  helped  to  feed  the  stock, 
after  which  we  again  partook  of  a  meal, 
our  third  and  last  for  the  day,  which  was 
at  6 :30  o’clock.  After  supper  I  fetched 
wood  and  chips  to  start  the  fire  in  the 
morning,  and  at  eight  o’clock  I  went  to 
bed. 


That,  ends  the  day  for  me,  a  genuine 
farmer  boy  of  13  Summers.  It  is  not  a 
very  thrilling  account,  but  was  a  rather 
hot  and  tiresome  day’s  work  in  a  field  of 
endless  corn  rows.  SIMON  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Simon’s  day  may  not  have  .been  very 
“thrilling,”  as  he  says,  but  it  was  a  good 
day  just  the. same.  It  is  as  well  that  we 
don’t  have  to  “thrill”  every  day.  We 
would  soon  get  tired  of  it,  and  wish  for 
an  ordinary  day  of  honest  work  and  play. 

A  big  field  of  corn  or  any  other  crop  does 
seem  endless,  But  it  never  is  so  if  wo  keep 
plugging  at  our  job.  Hill  by  hill  and  row 
by  row  it  is  finished.  The  part  before  us 
grows  smaller ;  the  part  behind  us  grows 
larger.  On  some  day  we  reach  the  end, 
and  it  is  with  real  pride  and  pleasure 
that  we  can  look  at  our  work.  Every¬ 
thing  that,  we  do  well  to  help  growing 
plants  and  animals  shows  clearly  in  their 
better  growth.  Also,  when  we  fail  to 
do  something,  that  shows,  too.  Nature 
never  lies ! 

From  an  Older  Boy 

It  has  been  fine  to  hear  from  so  many 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  answer  to 
Our  Page  last  month.  I  wish  that  every 
one  of  the  letters  could  be  printed,  for 
each  is  interesting  and  has  some  good 
points.  But.  of  course,  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  as  you  know,  so  I  have  chosen  the 
one  given  below  because  it  brings  up  some 
things  I  want  to  talk  about : 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
having  read  so  many  interesting  letters 
on  Our  Page,  thought  I  would  write  one', 
too.  I  am  a  farmer’s  son,  15  years  of 
age,  and  like  farming  very  much.  I  go 
to  school,  and  am  ready  for  high  school. 
My  teacher  wants  me  to  go  to  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school,  but.  I  don’t  think  that  I  will. 

I  like  to  trap  very  much.  Last  season 
I  caught  $30.25  worth  of  furs.  I  have 
bought  $50  worth  of  War  Savings  Stamps 
with  the  money  I  earned  last  year  in 
haying.  I  got  $1.50  a  day  through  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvest. 

Do  you  think  that  I  ought  to  go  to  an 
agricultural  school?  There  is  one  thing 
that  interests  me  more  than  farming,  and 
that  is  nature  study.  I  would  like  to 
become  a  naturalist.  I  have  joined  a  bird 
club,  and  have  earned  several  dollars 
worth  of  prizes.  I  am  also  a  member  Of 
the  “Boy  Scouts  of  America.” 

Like  most  farm  boys,  I  have  several 
pets.  One  of  these  is  a  crow,  named 
Billy.  He  can  fly  well,  and  got  away 
from  me  the  other  day.  Two  kingbirds 
got  after  him,  and  one  got  on  his  back  and 
picked  him.  I  soon  caught  him  and  shut 
him  up.  Another  pet  is  a  young  hawk, 
who  is  the  terror  of  all  the  hens  and 
chickens.  He  likes  to  pick  the  meat,  from 
old  bones.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a 
good  name  for  him? 

I  think  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  great 
help  to  all.  One  farmer  is  trying  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  grain  orop.  Part  of  his 
field  he  does  not  fertilize,  and  on  the  other 
parts  he  uses  phosphate,  manure  or  lime. 
I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  This  letter  is  long,  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  read  it  just  the 
same.  I  will  close,  wishing  the  best  of 
luck  and  health  to  all.  Your  friend. 

New  York.  vernon  it. 

Vernon  is  up  against  the  problem  that 
every  one  of  us  faces  at  some  time  in  our 
teens.  What  is  he  to"  become?  What 
shall  he  do  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  he 
chooses?  I  am  very  glad  of  one  thing — 
Vernon  is  not  going  to  drop  out  of  school. 
I  know  that  too  often  there  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  hard  to  see  that  school  is  really 
helping  ns  to  get  anywhere.  But  every 
person  who  leaves  school  before  he  lias 
to  is  sorry  after  it  is  too  late  to  go  back. 
He  finds  that  the  world  places  a  value  on 
education.  Even  with  no  more  real  abil¬ 
ity,  the  high-school  graduate  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  one  who  has  only  been 
through  the  grades.  The  college  graduate 
has  a  better  chance  still,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal. 

Vernon  would  like  to  become  a  natural¬ 
ist.  He  has  the  best  chance  in  the  world 
—the  chance  of  every  country  boy.  But 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  any  very  clear 
idea  of  what  a  naturalist  does — of  how 
he  earns  a  living,  for,  I  suppose,  Vernon 
is  going  to  have  to  earn  his  living.  I 
know  of  naturalists  who  are  teachers.  I 
know  of  sjme  who  are  .writers.  I  know 
of  many  who  are  farmers.  A  great 
teacher  that  I  once  had  used  to  say  :  “All 
agriculture  is  nature  study.”  Of  course, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  nature  study  that 
is  not  agriculture,  but  every  true  farmer 
is  interested  in  the  wild  life  of  his  farm 
as  well  as  in  his  cultivated  crops  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  say 
that  I  think  Vernon  should  go  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school  any  more  than  to  some 
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other  kind  of  school.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally.  I  do  not  know  how  he  is 
situated.  But  I  can  help  him  and  others 
among  you  to  think  things  out  clearly  for 
yourselves.  Don’t  ever  stop  with  one 
side  of  a  question,  even  if  it  is  the  side 
you  agree  with.  Always  try  to  see  every 
side.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  reason  things 
out  for  yourselves.  Get  all  the  advice 
and  suggestion  you  can,  then  put  it  to¬ 
gether  and  see  what  the  result  is.  We 
will  be  interested  to  know  what  Vernon 
decides. 

Another  part  of  the  letter  speaks  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  I  hope  that  everyone  of 
you  older  boys  feels  as  Vernon  does.  This 


Working  For  a  Living 

is  an  organization  that  you  will  have  to 
deal  with  as  long  as  you  stay  in  country 
districts.  It  is  the  farmers’  own  organi¬ 
zation.  Every  farmer  and  farmer’s  son 
should  believe  in  it  and  stand  by  it.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  hear  how  the  fertilizer 
experiment  with  the  grain  crop  comes  out. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  other  letters  tell¬ 
ing  of  things  being  done  by  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus.  And  there  are  Home  Bureaus, 
too,  aren’t  there,  girls?  What  about 
them? 

A  True  Bird  Story 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  told  me  of  an 
experience  he  once  had  with  a  mother 
humming-bird  and  her  nest.  IIow  many 
of  you  have  ever  seen  a  humming-bird’s 
nest  in  its  natural  place?  It  is  one  of 
the  rare  things  to  find. 

The  mother  humming-bird  in  the  story 
built  her  nest  in  a  low  apple  tree,  just 
outside  my  friend’s  window.  He  could 
look  right  into  it.  It  was  such  a  tiny 
nest  of  plant  down,  cobwebs,  and  lichens, 
and  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  branch  on 
which  it  nested  that  it  was  hard  to  see, 
even  when  one  knew  just  where  to  look. 
Soon  there  were  two  small  white  eggs  in 
the  nest.  They  hatched  into  tiny,  help¬ 
less  baby  birds,  that  at  once  began  to  cat 
and  grow.  The  mother  had  a  very  curious 
way  of  feeding  her  little  ones.  She  would 
fly  away  in  search  of  food — sweet  nectar 


Con  n cciicut  Chums 

from  her  favorite  flowers  in  garden  an  1 
orchard,  and  a  host  of  tiny  insect* 

Those  she  swallowed.  Back  she  would 
come  to  the  nest,  and,  putting  her  bill 
into  that  of  one  young  bird,  would  raise 
some  of  the  food  from  her  own  crop  an< 
so  give  the  baby  its  meal.  Then  it  would 
be  the  other’s  turn. 
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As  time  went  on  the  little  birds  grew 
to  be  ns  large  as  bumblebees,  and  were 
eovered  with  a  fine  black  down.  One  day 
the  mother  bird  did  not  come  back  after 
she  left  in  the  morning.  She  did  not 
come  at  noon.  At  night  she  was  still 
away.  The  little  ones  were  very  hungry. 
My  friend  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
finally  he  cut  the  branch  off  some  distance 
below  the  nest  and  took  the  whole  thing 
ever  to  a  near-by  store,  where  he  was 
working.  lie  carefully  hung  it  up  out 
of  reach  of  cats,  or  rate,  or  mice.  Next 
he  opened  a  jar  of  extracted  honey.  He 
put  a  little  of  the  honey  into  his  mouth 
to  mix  it  with  saliva.  Then  he  took  a 
toothpick  and  drop  by  drop  let  the  honey 
fall  into  the  open  mouths.  So  the  baby 
humming-birds  had  their  supper.  The 
next  morning  they  had  breakfast  in  the 
same  way. 

About  noon  the  second  day  my  friend 
learned  that  the  mother  bird  was  back 
again  and  nearly  wild  because  she  could 
not  find  her  nest  or  her  babies.  What 
could  he  do  now?  The  branch  was  cut 
o|f  and  was  hanging  over  in  the  store. 
Could  he  give  the  bird  her  nest  again? 
lie  decided  to  try,  anyway.  So  he  went 
and  got  the  nest  and  a  piece  of  stout 
twine.  It.  needed  great  care  not  to  spill 
out  the  little  birds.,  who  all  this  time  had 
lived  safely  in  the  nest,  and  had  not  been 


touched,  lie  lapped  the  cut  ends  of  the 
branch  together  and  bound  them  tightly. 
Then  he  wTcnt  inside  to  watch. 

The  mother  bird  was  troubled.  There 
was  her  nest  and  in  it  were  her  babies. 
But  something  was  different.  What  was 
that  strange  bump?  She  would  hop  along 
fhe  branch  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
cut  place,  but  she  would  not  cross  it  to 
the  nest.  All  that  long  afternoon  she 
took  to  gain  courage  enough  to  cross  the 
binding  But  at  evening  she  fed  her  ba¬ 
bies  once  more.  After  that  she  raised 
them  without  any  more  trouble  until  they 
left  tile  nest  themselves. 

Is  not  that  an  interesting  story?  I 
think  it  is  the  most  interesting  bird  story 
I  have  every  heard.  I  know  that  it  is 
true,  because  T  know  my  friend  would  not 
lie.  even  to  make  a  good  story.  Where 
could  the  mother  humming-bird  have  been 
that  day  when  she  stayed  away  from  her 
nest?  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that  she 
did  not  stay  away  of  her  own  accord. 
Something  must  have  kept  her.  Once  I 
knew  of  a  boy  who  caught  a  humming¬ 
bird  and  kept  it  in  a  fruit  jar  all  of  one 
day.  lie  did  not  hurt  it.  nor  did  he  mean 
to  hurt  it.  At  night  he  let  it  go  again. 
But  perhaps  that  bird  had  a  nest.  too. 
Perhaps  something  like  that  happened  to 
the  bird  in  our  story.  At  any  rate,  it 
makes  us  think  that  we  may  be  breaking 
np  homes  when  we  capture  the  wild  things 
and  hold  them,  even  for  a  few  hours. 
Most  times  it  is  better  to  leave  them  free, 
and  to  study  them  that  way  all  we  can. 

How  You  Can  Help  Our  Page 

We  are  all  enjoying  Our  Page,  I  think. 
It  belongs  to  us — boys  and  girls,  young 
and  old.  We  want  to  make  Our  Page 
better  and  better.  You  must  not  expect 
me  to  do  it  alone.  Nor  should  most  of  you 
ex pect  a  few  to  help  me.  Every  one  of 
you  can  find  a  way  to  help.  Here  are  a 
■ew  of  the  ways  I  think  of.  No  doubt 
you  will  think  of  many  others : 

1.  Write  a  Letter. 

Do  not  hesitate  because  you  are  afraid 


your  letter  will  not  be  good  enough.  Every 
letter  is  good  enough  if  it  Is  really  your 
own  letter.  I  read  them  all.  Of  course, 
I  cannot  print  them  all.  but  every  one 
helps  me  to  know  what  to  print.  One 


Crowing  Up  Together 

girl  from  out  in  Missouri  wrote :  “I 
guess  this  letter  won't  be  fit  to  print,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  it  myself.”  Does  she  think, 
do  you  suppose,  that  the  letters  on  Our 
Page  are  not  written  by  boys  and  girls 
themselves?  That  is  the  only  kind  we 
want.  Of  course,  sometimes  very  little 
folks  have  father  or  mother  do  the  writ¬ 


ing.  I  understand  that,  but  always  1 
want  the  thoughts  to  be  your  own.  There 
are  so  many  things  to  write  about!  Each 
month  brings  more.  So  do  not  forget 
that  this  is  Our  Page,  and  that  it  wiil 
be  just  what  we  make  it.  Do  your  part 
to  help. 

2.  Send  a  Good  Picture. 

Our  Page  would  not  be  half  as  inter¬ 
esting  without  any  pictures,  would  it?  I 
can  take  a  few  and  find  a  few  myself,  but 
I  must  depend  on  you  for  most  of  them. 
One  picture  is  not  much  for  each  of  you 
to  send,  but  if  you  all  did  that  I  would 
have  enough  for  months  and  months.  Of 
course,  not  every  picture  can  be  used. 
You  will  have  to  trust  me  to  decide  which 
are  best  for  Our  Page.  To  print  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  paper,  the  photograph  you 
send  must  be  clear  and  distinct.  Any 
picture  that  interests  you  will  be  likely 
to  interest  all  of  us. 

3.  Send  a  Verse. 

Send  a  verse  that  you  think  will  be  a 
good  one  to  put  on  Our  Page  for  all  boys 
and  girls  to  learn. 

4.  Fill  the  Box. 

Send  2.1  words  for  the  box  at  the  top 
of  Our  Page,  as  is  suggested  in  another 
place. 

5.  Follow  Suggestions. 

Try  to  carry  out  some  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  are  given  on  Our  Page  each 
month,  and  report  how  you  succeed. 

0.  Send  a  Nature  Puzzle. 

Send  a  short,  clear  description  of  some 
out-of-door  object  with  which  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  You  may  choose  an  animal,  an 
insect,  a  bird,  a  tree,  a  shrub,  a  flower, 
a  crop,  a  weed,  or  anything  else  that  yon 
wish.  Do  not  tell  what  the  object  is  in 
your  description,  but  tell  me  at  the  end 
of  it.  I  will  print  one  or  two  of  these 
each  month  for  the  rest  of  you  to  name 
Then  the  following  month  I  will  give  the 
first  two  or  three  correct  answers  to  reach 
me.  This  will  be  a  kind  of  nature  puzzle 
game.  It  will  be  interesting,  and  at  the 


same  lime  we  will  learn  a  good  deal.  In 
order  to  show  you  what  I  mean  by  this 
plan.  I  have  written  the  first  “What  is 
it?”  and  you  will  find  it  on  this  page 
It  will  bo  for  you  to  set  your  brains  at 
work  to  keep  new  ones  coming. 

7.  Find  New  Readers. 

Lastly,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  help 
Our  Page  by  telling  other  boys  and  girls 
about  it,  and  by  lending  them  your  copies 
to  read.  We  are  fast  becoming  a  big 
group  of  friends.  We  want  our  group  to 
grow  larger  and  larger.  We  want  to 
share  our  pleasures.  One  girl  wrote: 
“A  neighbor  made  us  a  present  of  TriE 
R.  N.-YT  I  like  it  very  well,  especially 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  page.  I  read  it  every 
mouth.  I  like  to  hear  what  .the  other 
hoys  and  girls  say.”  There  are  many 
boys  and  girls  in  country  districts  who 
would  like  to  join  us.  You  can  find  them  ! 

What  Is  It? 

Two  years  it  takes  from  seed  to  seed. 
In  some  old  field  or  fence  corner  the  tiny 
seed  starts  to  grow  in  Springtime.  If 
no  one  disturbs  it.  by  Fall  a  mat  of  thick, 
light  green,  woolly  leaves  lies  close  to  the 
ground.  All  Winter  it  rests  beneath  the 
snow,  and  those  who  know  say  that  many 
insects  find  a  snug  warm  hiding  place 
among  the  leaves.  Spring  comes  again. 
Growth  starts  once  more.  But  this  time 
the  growth  is  very  different.  Out  of  the 
center  of  the  mat  of  leaves  thei-e  springs 
a  tall,  strong  stalk.  Sometimes  it  branches 
once  or  twice,  but  mostly  it  is  straight. 
It  may  grow  to  he  taller  than  we  are. 
Along  the  stalk  are  other  leaves,  not  so 
large,  hut  just  as  woolly.  Nearly  the  top 
of  the  stalk  flowers  form.  The  flowers 
are  yellow.  Each  one  blooms  but  a  single 
day.  As  the  stalk  grows  new  flowers 
bloom  higher  and  higher  up.  The  older 
ones  below  give  way  to  seed  capsules  filled 
with  tiny  brown  seeds,  which  pour  out 
when  the  capsules  crack  open.  Whenever 
a  seed  falls  in  a  good  place  the  story  be¬ 
gins  once  more  the  next  Spring.  Two 
years  later  seed  has  come  from  seed  again. 
What  is  this  thing? 

The  Box 

Alice  R.,  a  12-year-old  New  York  State 
girl,  was  the  first  one  to  send  a  suggestion 
for  the  box  at  the  top  of  Our  Page.  I  am 
printing  it  this  month.  Already  I  have 
several  others,  but  T  hope  that  a  lot  of 
you  will  try  your  hand  at  this.  The  more 
I  have  to  choose  from  the  better  the  ones 
presented  will  be.  Send  your  suggestion. 
Work  in  new  ideas.  Write  the  lines  so 
that  they  will  belong  to  us  all.  Do  not 
give  more  than  25  words. 

From  a  Group  of  Girls 

We  found  the  chipmunk  and  think  it 
was  a  nice  story.  I  think  that  he  has 
another  home  and  a  playmate. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  do  as  you  said  last 
month  about  picking  out  verses  and  writ¬ 
ing  them  down.  I  like  to  memorize  the 
verses  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  I  am  goiug 
to  write  them  down,  as  I  have  a  book 
started  already. 

My  sister  and  I  have  a  garden.  It  is 
quite  a  big  one.  We  planted  three  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes,  and  they  are  doing  fine. 
We  have  one  row  of  onions  and  25  rows 
of  beans,  and  also  a  few  cucumbers. 

I  want  to  can  some  strawberries  this, 
year.  They  are  right  in  their  prime  here 
now. 

We  had  a  school  picnic  June  24.  We 
had  three  swings,  and  the  table  was  uu- 
der  the  trees.  Each  scholar  brought 
something.  In  the  afternoon  we  had 
speaking.  I  spoke  "Asleep  at  the  Switch.” 
Maybe  you  have  heard  of  it.  or  read  it. 
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There  were  about  40  present.  Well,  I 
guess  you  will  get  tired  reading  this,  so 
good-by  till  next  time.  carrie  p. 

New  York. 


As  other  children  are  writing  letters, 
I  will  write,  too.  I  enjoy  the  Boys  and 
Girls’  page  very  much.  I  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ever  so  much  better  now,  as  there 
is  a  page  for  us,  too. 

I  am  12  years  old  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  school.  I  am  sending  you  my 
“signs  of  Spring.”  I  don't  suppose  I’ll 
get  the  most,  but  I  got  all  I  could. 

I  like  to  bake  cake,  corn  bread  and  gra¬ 
ham  gems.  I  help  my  mother  or  sister 
do  the  barn  chores  when  my  father 
isn’t  home.  Our  two  cows  give  us  quite 
a  bit  of  milk,  which  tires  me  out  if  I 
separate  it. 

Inclosed  find  a  picture  of  my  little 


Paula  and  Her  Brother.  Smile — TF7fo 
Wouldn’t f 

brother  and  myself,  with  a  large  water¬ 
melon  that  he  raised  last  year.  It  weighed 
22  pounds.  paula  r. 

Michigan. 


Spring  is  here  for  sure.  Yesterday  I 
found  almost  half  a  cup  of  wild  ripe 
strawberries.  Think  of  that  for  the  third 
day  of  June ! 

The  May  memory  verse  is  one  of  my 
favorites,  and  although  I  never  had 
thought  of  a  notebook,  I  think  it  a  very 
good  plan,  and  intend  to  start  one. 

I  am  very  glad  Ruth  Y.  wrote  from 
Florida.  It  is  so  interesting  to  know 
what  it  is  like  and  what  they  are  doing  in 
different  parts  of  our  own  country.  I 
thought  Sallie  M.'s  letter  very  interesting, 
too. 

I  also  play  the  piano,  and  am  very 
fond  of  it,  although  sometimes  when  the 
girls  are  out  having  a  good  time  it  is  hard 
to  stay  in  and  practice. 

I  have  enjoyed  all  you  have  written 
about  your  flying  squirrel,  as  I  am  sure 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page  must 
have.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  pets.  We 
have  eight  baby  pigs,  and  they  are  so 
cute  you  can  hardly  help  making  pets  of 
them,  although  you  feel  bad  when  they  are 
sold  and  butchered. 

This  is  a  good,  long  letter,  and  I  hope 
you  have  time  to  read  it  all. 

As  ever,  your  friend,  ruth  f. 

Pennsylvania. 


So  your  letters  come  pouring  into  the 
city  office  of  our  paper,  and  then  they  are 
sent  out  to  me  here  at  the  farm  in 
bunches.  I  enjoy  reading  them  between 
times  after  coming  from  the  fields.  Then 
I  go  back  with  so  much  to  think  about. 
What  a  big  family  we  are,  to  be  sure ! 
Address  your  letters  to  me  at  333  West 
30th  street.  New  York  City,  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


On  the  Doorstep  in  the  Sunshine 


Frank  M.  Driers  the  Team  to  Water 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Full  Day. — The  Parson  has  felt  old 
all  the  week.  Haying  has  dragged  heavily 
upon  him.  Last  Sunday  seemed  to  be  a 
full  day,  and  that  may  be  the  reason.  It 
is  well  to  start  a  week  of  haying  well 
rested.  We  got  up  last  Sunday  and  got 
all  the  children  ready  and  the  chores  done 
and  the  dinner  put  up  and  three  gallons 
of  ice  cream  made  and  frozen  and  reached 
a  church  18  miles  away  by  10  o’clock, 
daylight  saving  time.  After  service  here 
we  drove  the  car  10  miles  farther  on  and 
had  another  service  at  one  of  our  real 
country  charges.  What  a  day  of  it  we 
had  here !  We  were  five  hours  at  this 
place.  First,  we  had  a  service  with  bap¬ 
tism.  Then  we  all  had  dinner — 42,  in¬ 
cluding  men,  women,  children  and  babies. 
Here  the  three-gallon  freezer  of  ice  cream 
came  iu  handy !  As  it  was  the  Fourth  of 


Noise  from  the  Buzz  13 aio 


July,  in  the  afternoon  we  had  singing,  with 
speaking  by  the  children  in  the  church. 
How  everybody  enjoyed  it !  The  weather 
was  perfect.  We  had  a  good  discussion 
on  haying;  how  and  when  to  cut  hay, 
how  to  cure  it.  etc.  We  found  that  we 
must  buy  another  can  of  potato  spray: 
the  first  50-pound  can  was  gone.  Every¬ 
body  had  paid  cash,  and  the  man  having 
charge  of  it  was  happy. 

A  Long  Day. — We  went  back  home 
from  this  place,  and  with  the  big  horse 
George  and  the  Parson  started  out  again. 
The  second  place  is  seven  miles  away, 
and  the  road  too  bad  for  a  car.  It  was 
dark  when  we  reached  the  schoolhouse, 
and  such  a  crowd  as  was  there !  Every¬ 
body  that  lived  anywhere  round,  and  some 
from  over  three  miles  away.  We  had 
game,s  on  the  schoolhouse  lawn,  and  an¬ 
other  three-gallon  freezer  of  ice  cream  was 
opened  up.  In  the  schoolhouse  we  had  a 
stereopticon  service  with  singing  and 
psalms  from  the  screen.  The  place  was 
packed,  three  in  a  seat.  After  this  the 
Parson  had  to  tell  stories,  the  chief  one 
being  “Quack,  quack,  quack,  I  want  my 
money  back.”  Then  packing  up  and  the 
long  trip  home  over  the  big  hill.  As  he 
closed  the  big  barn  door  the  town  clock 
over  .in  the  city  was  striking  12,  and  the 
Parson  remembered  that  it  had  been  just 
18  hours  since  he  opened  that  same  barn 
door  in  the  morning. 

Haying. — All  the  week  it  has  been  a 
question,  to  hay  or  not  to  hay.  The 
Weather  Bureau  has  said  “Showers  to¬ 
day  and  fair  tomorrow”  ever  since  Tues¬ 
day.  It  has  looked  like  a  big  storm 
brewing  every  day,  but  none  has  come, 
and  we  got  quite  a  little  haying  done. 
Our  hay  has  never  been  anything  like  as 
heavy  as  this  year.  We  did  a  good  deal 
of  top-dressing  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  this  does  count  with  grass. 
Grass  seed  is  so  expensive  and  hay  worth 
so  much  that  it  seems  best  to  us  to  keep 
land  in  grass  as  long  as  there  is  a  big 
yield  with  a  little  top-dressing.  Quite  a 
little  sorrel  crept  in  this  year,  which 
probably  shows  that  the  land  needs  lime, 
and  it  will  get  a  good  dose  when  next 
plowed  up.  We  ke.ep  the  clover  and  the 
Timothy  separate,  the  first  for  the  milk 
cows  and  the  second  for  the  horses.  The 
second-crop  clover  and  grass  will  be  re¬ 
served  on  the  scaffold  for  the  sheep.  The 
two  ewe  lambs  seem  at  a  distance  to  be 
as  big  as  their  mothers  now. 

Fourth  of  July. — The  boys  seemed  to 
have  a  good  Fourth,  and  we.  did  not  spend 
a  great  deal  for  powder.  Fireworks  come 
high  and  are  soon  gone.  Noise  was  the 
main  factor,  and  the  Parson  remembered 
seeing  an  old  circular  eaw  out  in  the  shed 
that  was  on  the  place  when  we  came  here. 
It  was  a  big  one  for  sawing  lo'gs  in  a 
steam  sawmill.  He  suggested  to  the  boys 
that  they  hang  that  up  in  the  tree  by  the 
lawn  and  try  a  hammer  on  it.  It  was 
certainly  heavy,  but  they  got  it  up  there, 
duly  suspended  by  a  log  chain.  Then  the 
real  noise  began.  Such  a  time  ns  they 
had  with  that  thing  all  day !  You  can 
see  Clossie  by  it  now,  ready  to  beat  it 
with  a  hammer. 

TnE  Old  Ford. — The  old  Ford  has 
been  fixed  up  again  and  has  started  for 
a  new  lease  of  life.  With  new  fenders 
and  radiator  and  brace  irons  to  hold  the 
steps  and  $1.50  worth  of  paint,  our 


friends  thought  we  had  a  new  car.  It 
completes  its  ninth  year  this  month,  and 
will  start  the  first  of  August  on  its  tenth 
season.  The  Parson  has  noticed  that  the 
churches  are  great  on  anniversaries.  One 
church  nearby  had  two  the  same  year  I 
So  the  faithful  old  car  really  ought  to 
come  in  for  due  notice.  In  the  picture 
you  see  her  just  as  we  have  arrived  home 
from  a  down-country  trip.  The  Parson 
is  taking  the  picture,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  is  about  to  disembark.  The  hoi’se 
blanket  that  you  see  is  keeping  the  ice 
cream  freezer  warm ! 

The  Lonely  Road. — The  Parson  has 
just  read  a  letter  from  an  old  couple  who 
evidently  live  far  out  on  some  Lonely 
Road.  They  complain  that  no  one  ever 
comes  to  see  them,  and  that  life  is  hard, 
and  growing  harder  all  the  time.  Such 
cases  are  certainly  worthy  of  all  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and 
shame  on  the  part  of  the  churches.  What 
do  these  ministers  of  small  country 
churches  do  all  the  week?  The  Parson 
would  think  they  would  fly  away.  Actual 
investigation  seems  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  read  newspapers  most.  of  the  time. 
If  they  would  apply  the  acid  test  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  what  they  have  read 
the  next  Sunday  morning  in  church  it 
might  help  some.  Ten  to  one  their  re¬ 
marks  are  wholly  confined  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  2,000  years  ago.  As  a  farmer  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Parson  the  other  day,  the 
sermon  was  wholly  upon  Jehu. 

Two  Illustrations. — The  Parson  has 
happened  to  call  on  two  such  cases  as  is 
found  in  this  letter  last  week.  One  old 
couple  lives  ’way  out  in  a  little  shack  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  or,  better,  rabbit  trail.  No  car 
was  ever  known  to  go  over  this  road,  but 
we  had  old  Jim.  No  mail  man,  no  grocery 
man,  no  telephone,  no  team  ever  goes  by, 
to  say  nothing  of  stopping.  There  is  no 
go-by*  to  it — it  is  simply  just  the  end — to 
the  road  and  to  this  couple  living  there. 
But  we  had  a  fine  visit,  and  they  knew 
they  were  remembered  by  somebody,  and 
as  there  was  a  party  down  to  the  school- 
house  that  night,  and  the  Parson  had 
three  gallons  of  ice  cream  with  him,  he 
left  them  there  on  the  old  .  plank  seat 
against  the  house,  each  holding  a  great 
saucer  of  ice  cream  in  one  hand  and  wav¬ 
ing  a  farewell  with  the  other. 

Another  Case. — And  early  in  the 
week  George  and  the  Parson  pulled  up  at 
another  place,  15  miles  down  country. 
The  Parson  pulled  his  overalls  out  of  the 
tool  box  and  put  them  under  his  arm  as 
he  headed  for  the  door,  for  the  man  has 
been  laid  up  all  the  Spring  with  a  bad 
foot.  Yes,  the  pig  bothered  .about  getting 
out.  and  they  had  to  keep  it  shut  up  in 
the  barn.  The  yard  fence  must  be  re¬ 
paired.  So  George  and  the  Parson  got 
boards  out  of  the  cellar,  and  we  fixed  it 
up  in  great  shape.  Then  we  called  for  a 
couple  of  hoes.  Then  we  hoed  out  the 
potatoes,  and  then  we  hoed  out  the  corn, 
and  then  we  put  in  the  brush  for  the  late 
peas,  and  then  as  we  went  we  did  the 
most  cheering  thing  of  all..  “Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  we  could  come  down  in  the  Fall  and 
saw  up  this  woodpile  for  him  with  the 
Ford  car?”  asked  the  Parson  of  little 
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George  as  we  struggled  with  the  pigeon 
grass  in  the  corn.  “I  don’t  know — why 
not?”  said  George,  “Shelley  can  pass  up 
and  you  can  saw  and  I  can  throw  away. 
We  got  the  saw  on  the  car  when  we 
bought  it,  and  I  should  think  we  could  do 
it  again.”  There  is  old  dry  cherry  and 
apple  tree  wood  in  that  pile  to  last  those 
people  about  all  Winter. 

The  Interchurch  Movement. — And 
so  the  Interchurch  movement  has  col¬ 
lapsed.  It  was  a  great  ideal  and  many, 
longing  for  church  unity,  had  great  hopes. 
The  Parson  took  hold  of  the  survey  work 
with  vigor,  but  soon  got  discouraged  with 
it.  It  required  altogether  too  much  work, 
and  many  of  the  questions  asked  were 
utterly  useless.  Nothing  will  ever  be 
done  with  the  answers — nothing  could  be 
done.  It  is  one  thing  for  some  people  to 
sit  in  a  fine  office  down  in  New  York  and 
make  out  these  questions,  and  another 
thing  to  fill  out  these  papers,  and  still 


another  to  do  anything  about  it.  Then, 
too,  in  these  days  of  poverty  and  distress 
and  starvation  the  whole  thing  smacked 
of  extravagance  and  waste.  The  kind  of 
religion  the  Parson  believes  in  doesn’t 
cost  much  money.  Was  it  intended  to 
cost  any?  To  the  Parson’s  mind  many 
of  the  great,  big  expensive  church  plants 
are  a  serious  handicap  to  the  spread  of 
the  religion  of  the  One  who  had  no  place 
to  lay  His  head.  Its  close  connection 
with  some  of  the  millionaire  magnates  of 
the  country  did  not  help  it  any. 

The  Natural  Way. — It  seems  to  the 
Parson  that  the  best  and  most  natural 
way  for  any  good  news  to  spread,  is  for 
one  person  to  be  so  pleased  with  it  that 
he  would  tell  the  next  one.  Then  this 
person  would  see  how  much  happier  and 
better  off  that  person  was  who  had  this 
religion,  and  he  would  naturally  want  it 
himself.  “Tell  John  those  things  ye  do 
see  and  hear” — that  did  not  cost  anything. 
The  Parson  heard  of  a  Japanese  student 
who  came  over  here  and  was  looking 
about  the  colleges.  He  happened  to  at¬ 
tend  a  college  dance  that  lasted  well  on 
toward  the  morning.  He  watched  the 
whole  proceeding  carefully.  “I  see  no 
difference  between  those  who  are  Chris¬ 
tians  and  those  who  are  not,”  was  his 
casual  remark  as  he  left  the  hall.  Won¬ 
der  if  he  didn’t  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
after  all ! 


Conveniences  in  the  Home 

In  the  Franklin  County  (Mass.)' 
Farmer's  Bulletin  is  the  following  very 
pertinent  discussion : 

At  the  New  England  meeting  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus 
two  very  interesting  viewpoints  were  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  problem  of  what  household 
conveniences  could  be  furnished  on  the 
farm  home  and  when.  The  woman  said 
the  housewife  should  demand  just  as 
many  improved  appliances  in  the  house 
as  were  used  on  the  farm.  The  man  just 
as  honestly  took  the  opposite  ground  and 
said  he  and  his  wife  had  talked  it  over 
and  agreed  that  they  would  go  without 
any  extras  iu  their  home,  and  get  the 
things  needed  on  the  farm  first,  because 
labor-saving  machines  there  would  in¬ 
crease  the  profits,  and  would  thus  finally 
enable  them  to  get  more  home  conven¬ 
iences  than  if  they  bought  them  first. 
He  had  undoubtedly  thought  this  out  hon¬ 
estly,  because  the  farm  kitchen  is  the 
balance  wheel  of  the  whole  farm  machine. 
If  the  kitchen  breaks  down  the  whole 
farm  machine  goes  wrong.  Upon  it  de¬ 
pends  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
whole  family,  and  thus  the  productive 
power  of  everyone  on  the  farm.  Upon  it 
depends  the  temper  and  efficiency  of  the 
hired  man.  He  would  stand  a  lot  of 
“roughing  it”  on  the  farm  if  he  gets  on 
time  three  square  meals  a  day,  as  it 
always  hits  the  right  spot,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  in  which  to  sleep.  The  tem¬ 
per  and  efficiency  of  everyone  on  the 
place  depends  pretty  much  on  that 
kitchen.  This  is  not  all.  The  same  man 
admitted  that  the  hired  man  could  milk 
the  cows  while  he  was  away,  but  only 
his  wife  could  be  trusted  to  Vun  the  in¬ 
cubator  and  attend  to  the  newly-hatched 
chicks.  In  other  words,  his  wife’s  time 
was  really  more  valuable  to  the  farm  than 
his  own,  and  so  more  worth  saving.  He 
had  based  his  whole  argument  on  a  false 
premise.  The  farm  kitchen  and  farm 
wife’s  time  are  just  as.  much  productive 
factors  in  the  farm  business  as-  any  other 
department.  Reasoning  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  it.  has  resulted  in  failure 
to  keep  farm  help,  loss  of  the  wife’s 
health,  loss  of  the  health  of  the  whole 
family,  loss  of  temper,  loss  of  efficiency, 
loss  of  profits,  and  finally  breaking  down 
of  the  whole  machine.  When  the  profits 
from  the  farm  machinery  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  sufficient  to  buy  equally  effi¬ 
cient  equipment  for  the  home  there  is  too 
frequently  no  Teal  home  to.  use  it..  We 
have  sometimes  in  addressing  audiences 
of  farmers  called  upon  all  those  who  use 
power  machines  to  cut  the  silage  and  saw 
the  wood  to  raise  their  hands,  and  nearly 
every  hand  would  go  up.  We  have  then 
called  upon  the  farm  women  who  had 
power  washing  machines  to  raise  their 
hands,  and  too  frequently  not  a  single 
hand  would  go  up,  and  yet  the  men  saw 
the  wood  and  cut  the  silage  only  once  a 
year,  while  the  housewife  washes  the 
clothes  at  least  52  times  a  year. 


Penalty  for  “Changing  Mind" 

The  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  recent  incident : 

A  young  English  woman,  engaged  to 
marry  a  Canadian  array  officer,  sailed  for 
America  on  a  ticket  paid  for  by  her 
fiancA  On  the  voyage  she  met  an  Eng¬ 
lish  army  officer,  and  found  that  she 
loved  him  better  than  the  Canadian.  For 
the  offence  of  breaking  her  engagement  to 
the  man  who  had  paid  her  passage  a 
special  board  of  inquiry  at  Ellis  Island 
has  refused  to  admit  the  girl  to  the  United 
States.  The  story  does  not  end.  as  un¬ 
happily  as  it  might,  for  the  English  cap¬ 
tain  is  going  back  with  her  and  will 
marry  her  at  Southampton. 

That  the  immigration  board  of  inquiry 
has  disregarded  woman’s  ancient  right  to 
change  her  mind  is  not  surprising,  for 
official  boards  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
humor.  AVhat  is  amazing,  though,  is  that 
officials  should  run  counter  to  public 
policy  in  a  case  like  this.  The  only  evil 
in  the  whole  affair  is  the  apparent  pres- 
sure  brought  to  make  the  woman  marry 
a  man  she  had  ceased  to  love.  As  every 
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fellow,  who  wears  a  hat  larger  than  size 
six  ought  to  know,  it’s  a  good  deal  better 
for  a  woman  to  change  her  mind  and  her 
heart  before  marriage  than  afterward,  if 
she  must  change  them  at  all. 

But  we  don’t  suppose  there  was  a 
woman  on  the  board  of  inquiry.  If  there 
had  been  she  would  have  arrived  by  in¬ 
stinct  at  the  right  solution.  The  men 
arrived  by  red  tape  at  the  wrong  one. 


Light  and  Heat  for  Farm  Homes 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  many  years ;  have  been  aided  many 
times  by  suggestions  by  editors  and 
readers.  I  now  come  to  both  for  help. 
The  times  demand  that  farmers  must  have 
some  of  the  city  conveniences,  such  as 
lights  and  water.  These  things  are  just 
beginning  to  be  urged  on  the  farmers  of 
this  section  by  smooth-talking  agents,  and 
of  course  each  one  represents  “the  best,” 
If  I  am  to  install  these  things  I  want 
them  to  be  serviceable  and  satisfactory, 
and  to  be  sold  to  me  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Now,  will  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
have  installed  water  and  lights  tell  me 
what  they  have,  what  its  cost  (including 
upkeep)  and  what  service  it  renders 
them?  There  are  several  makes  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  represented.  Carbide  lights  are 
also  being  sold.  I  particularly  desire  the 
plant  I  install  to  furnish  power  for  wash¬ 
ing  machine  and  heat  for  electric  iron. 
I  desire  all  the  information  possible  to 
me.  .  J.  O.  LOFTIN, 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  readers  who  have  had  Teal 
experience  with  such  things  will  tell  ua 
about  it  we  shall  all  be  helped. 


Treatment  of  the  Hired  Man 

Mr.  C.  A.  Gilliam,  in  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist,  gives  the  following  “sys- 
em”  for  handling  hired  men  on  the  farm : 

First.  I  make  the  rest-hours  of  my 
hired  help  comfortable  ones  by  good  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  and  a  comfortable  sitting- 
room  of  his  own. 

Second.  I  furnish  him  with  a  reading- 
table  with 1  plenty  of  good  books,  news¬ 
papers,  farm  papers  and  magazines,  which 
he  greatly  enjoys. 

Third.  When  a  friend  calls  on  our 
hired  man,  the  man  knows,  he  is  welcome 
to  take  his  friend  to  his  room. 

Fourth.  Our  hired  man  greatly  enjoys 
music,  so  our  phonograph  is  at  his  com¬ 
mand  at  any  time. 

Fifth.  We  furnish  him  regularly  with 
good,  nourishing  food. 

Sixth.  When  we  go  to  church  or  visit¬ 
ing,  wTe  always  ask  our  hired  man  to  go 
along  with  us,  and  seldom  does  he.  refuse. 

Seventh.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  I  do 
not  get  angry  with  him.  I  merely  tell 
him  of  it  in  a  kind  way,  and  the  same 
mistake  never  happens  the  second  time. 

Eighth.  When  work  is  not  pushing  I 
let  him  have  a  day  off  once  in  a  while, 
and  in  the  hot  Summer  days  I  let  him 
go  to  the  shade  for  a  few  minutes  each 
day. 

Ninth.  If  my  hired  man  leaves  his 
work  for  a  few  minutes  without  my  per¬ 
mission  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him,  as 
many  bosses  do;  and  I  believe  I  get  as 
much  out  of  my  hired  man  as  anyone  does. 

Tenth.  Last,  but  not  least  important, 
I  pay  a  fair  wage  the  last  day  of  each 
mouth,  even  if  I  have  to  borrow  money 
to  do  it. 

Treat  your  hired  man  like  a  human 
being ;  kindness  and  right  treatment  win 
out  every  time. 


A  Woman  with  “Bloomers” 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  interested 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several  years, 
and  lately  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  letters  about  “overalls  for  women.” 
After  three  years’  experience  with  them 
I  heartily  indorse  overalls  of  some  sort. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  bloomers,  as  they 
seem  more  comfortable  than  the  longer, 
narrower  trousers.  Mine  are  plaited  at 
the  waist,  making  them  snug  and  smooth 
over  the  hips.  The  legs  are  long  and 
wide,  gathered  to  an  elastic  at  the  bottom, 
which  I  wear  just  below  the  knee,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  blouse  several  inches.  With 
these  I  wear  a  middy  blouse  of  same  ma¬ 
terial  (mine  are  blue  percale)  with  short 
sleeves  and  no  collar.  With  a  neat  cap 
of  the  same  or  a  straw  hat  one  has  a  tidy 
suit  for  out-of-door  work,  of  which  they 
need  not  be  ashamed.  My  husband  and  I 
are  running  a  200-acre  farm.  As  we  have 
no  children  and  can  get  little  hired  help, 
I  help  a  great  deal  out  of  doors,  and  as¬ 
sist  with  the  barn  chores  the  year  round. 
I  can  mount  the  mowing  machine  or  rake 
without  fear  of  catching  my  skirts  and 
causing  an  accident.  I  can  help  with  a 
load  of  hay  or  corn  without  treading  on 
my  clothes  and  tearing  them.  I  can  feed 
calves,  care  for  horses  or  poultry,  pick  up 
potatoes  or  hoe  the  garden  and  still  look 
neat  when  I  get  through.  As  long  as  X 
live  on  a  farm  and  work  out  of  doors  I  ” 
not  bo  without  my  bloomer  suits.  In 
Winter,  with  a  short  flannel  skirt  under 
the  bloomers  and  a  pair  of  boys’  boots 
with  moccasins,  I  can  still  be  comfortable 
While  at  work,  or  even  make  snow  men 
with  the  little  girl  next  door  and  not  be 
draggled  when  I  am  through. 

A  neighbor  and  myself  were  the  first  to 
wear  “overalls”  in  our  community,  and 
were  quite  a  curoisity.  If  we  were  a  bit 
shy  at  first  it  was  not  to.be  wondered  at, 
for  strangers  and  “smarties”  laughed  and 
yelled.  Now  they  have  ceased  to  cause 
amusement,  and  people  often  remark 
about  our  sensible  costumes. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  MBS.  W,  T 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 
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Corded  Taffeta. — In  the  first  picture 
•  the  dress  at  the  left  is  bronze  taffeta 
trimmed  with  cording.  The  cording  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  ordinary  type,  as  instead  of 
being  a  plain  cord,  the  silk  covering  is 
shirred  on,  with  a  very  pretty  effect.  The 
plain  two-piece  skirt  had  four  cords  at  the 
bottom  and  four  at  the  hips.  The  bottom 
looked  slightly  narrower,  but  was  not 
really  drawn  in,  the  cords  at  the  hips 
holding  it  out  slightly.  The  waist  was 
crossed  over  in  the  front  in  surplice  style, 
so  that  its  lower  edge  was  folded  around 
like  a  girdle,  but  the  waist  and  skirt  were 
fastened  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  short 
sleeves  and  round  neck  were  edged  with 
the  cord,  while  the  depth  of  the  round 
neck  in  front  was  filled  in  with  a  straight 
piece  of  white  Georgette.  This  was  a 
very  plain  gown,  but  style  and  outline 


were  very  attractive.  As  it  does  not  call 
for  a  great  deal  of  material,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  making  over,  and  in  this 
case  the  cords  could  be  covered  with  some 
of  the  less  desirable  bits  of  material,  as 
the  shirring  over  the  cord  would  disguise 
slight  imperfections.  The  hat  is  one  of 
the  many  mushroom  shapes  of  pink  pea¬ 
nut  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  pink 
double  daisies.  As  for  the  shoes,  that 
bow  low  on  the  instep  has  returned  to 
favor  with  this  season’s  styles,  and  is 
newer  than  a  buckle  on  pumps.  One 
great  defect  with  many  plain  pumps  this 
season  is  that  the  vamp  is  just  long 
enough  to  bind  across  the  instep,  and 
there  is  real  danger  in  this,  as  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  sometimes  causes  a  serious 
sore  that  is  long  in  healing. 

White  Voile. — At  the  right  is  a  dress 
of  white  voile.  The  skirt  is  made  in  two 
tiers,  the  lower  flounce  attached  to  a 
transparent  foundation,  the  upper  to  the 
belt.  Both  tiers  are  scalloped  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  buttonholing.  The  lower 
flounce  is  attached  to  the  foundation  with 
a  line  of  pink  chainstitch,  which  shows 
through  the  material  of  the  upper  flounce 
very  prettily.  The  waist  nad  short 
sleeves,  finished  with  scallops,  the  round 
neck  having  a  fold  of  the  material.  The 
transparent  lining  was  embroidered  in 
front  with  a  cluster  of  pink  flowers.  An 
opening  down  the  front  of  the  waist 
showed  these  flowers  down  the  center, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  embroidery 
showed  through  the  voile.  The  narrow 
ribbon  girdle  was  old  blue.  The  hat  was 
black  peanut  straw,  with  a  large  bow  of 
old  blue. 

White  and  Violet.  —  In  the  second 
group  the  little  frock  at  the  left  was  white 
voile,  trimmed  with  the  same  material 
in,  violet  and  white  stripes.  This  was 
not  only  a  very  pretty  dress,  but  a  very 
practical  one.  for  an  outgrown  frock 
could  be  lengthened  by  trimming  in  this 
way.  The  skirt  was  finished  with  a  half- 
Mich  hem.  the  band  of  striped  material 
being  attached  below  this  by  a  line  of 
violet  featherstitchiug  along  the  hem.  The 
short  sleeves  were  lengthened  in  the  same 
way  by  a  band  of  colored  material,  at¬ 
tached  by  colored  featherstitchiug.  and 
there  was  a  line  of  violet  featherstitchiug 
around  the  neck.  At  the  waist  violet 
ribbon  was  passed  through  slots,  as  shown, 
but  bands  of  the  striped  material  could  be 
used  if  preferred.  Violet  featherstitchiug 
went  around  the  waist  above  the  ribbon 
and  across  the  front,  where  the  ribbon 
Passed  underneath. 

Bellow  Organdie. — The  little  dress  in 
the  center \jvas  nothing  new  in  cut,  but 
hvas  very  attractive  in  trimming.  It 
was  sulphur  yellow  orgaiylie,  the  skirt 
being  trimmed  with  two  little  frills  gath¬ 
ered  through  the  center.  These  ruffles 
were  attached  by  a  line  of  deep  orange 
cnamstiteh  in  wool,  similar  ruffles  trim- 
muig  the  short  sleeves.  The  girdle  of 
sulphur  ribbon  was  tied  at  each  side  with 
oops  and  ends,  winch  were  finished  with 
wange  wool  tassels.  The  deep,  square 
•ollar  was  of  organdie,  the  dress  closing 
at  the  back.  While  this  was  a  Summer 
'*  n  orettv  idea  for  Fall. 

•  trimmed  with  little  till;  ruffles, 


with  contrasting  Chainstitch  in  wool, 
would  be  very  attractive. 

Striped  Gingham. — At  the  right  is  a 
very  sn^art  little  frock  of  piuk  striped 
gingham,  with  a  white  organdie  girdle 
tied  in  a  flat  Bow  at  the  back.  The  very 
attractive  trimming  consists  of  white  or¬ 
gandie  disks  embroidered  in  pink,  and 
edged  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace. 
These  are  set  on  the  striped  gingham, 
which  is  then  cut  away  under  them,  leav¬ 
ing  them  transparent.  Sleeves  and  neck 
arc  finished  with  a  little  ruffle  of  the  lace. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Cape  wraps  of 
black  satin  are  offered  for  Summer  wear 
in  a  variety  of  models,  usually  lined  to  the 
shoulder  only. 

Lace  mitts  are  seen,  elbow  length,  not 
unlike  those  in  vogue  30  years  ago.  At 
the  present  time  chamoisette,  suede  lisle 
and  other  fine  fabric  gloves  are  usually 
more  expensive  than  silk. 

„ A  very  practical  style  of  dress,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  college  girls,  consists 
of  a  blouse  and  knickers  fastened  together 
at  the  waist,  with  a  sleeveless  overdress. 
The  appearance  of  the  costume  does  not 
differ  from  an  ordinary  one-piece  dress, 
but  it  is  very  easy  and  comfortable.  The 
blouse  and  knickers  are  of  satin  or  pon¬ 
gee;  the  overdress  is  of  the  same  color 
in  serge,  oxford  twill,  velvet  or  pongee, 
while  a  more  elaborate  overdress  is  made 
of  tucked  aud  braided  Georgette.  By 
changing  the  overdress  the  wearer  has  a 
totally  different  gown,  suited  for  varied 
occasions. 

Separate  overblouses  are  useful  in  giv¬ 
ing  variety  to  the  wardrobe.  What  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  one-piece  dress  may  be  a 
skirt  attached  to  a  thin  slip  bodice  or 
lining  with  a  waist  separate,  but  made 
in  one  with  the  skirt  by  girdle  or  sash. 
If  a  taffeta,  crepe  de  chine  or  satin  gown 
is  made  in  this  way,  the  one  skirt  may 
be  used  with  plain  or  dressy  blouses  with¬ 
out  looking  like  a  separate  skirt.  A  sur¬ 
plice  blouse  with  a  tie-around  girdle,  or 
a  Balkan  blouse  with  a  sash  around  the 
hips,  will  be  found  desirable,  also  silk 
tricot  or  fantaisie.  Of  course,  the  blouse 
must  carry  some  of  the  skirt  material,  to 
look  like  one  dress.  Thus  a  black  satin 
dress  may  have  one  tie-around  blouse  of 
black  satin,  and  a  separate  overblouse  of 
black  satin  and  Georgette  with  a  vestee 
of  embroidery  or  a  colored  girdle,  or 
sleeves  and  vest  inset  with  silver  lace. 
One  may  thus  have  one  simple  long- 
sleeved  waist,  and  another  with  short 
sleeves  and  rather  low  neck,  which  make 
the.  same  gown  suitable  for  different  oc¬ 
casions. 

Wide-brimmed  hats  of  peanut  straw 
have  had  a  wonderful  vogue  this  year. 
Originally  these  hats  appeared  some  years 
ago,  in  natural  color,  but  the  material  is 
now  dyed  in  every  color,  and  finished  with 
a  handsome  gloss.  Coral,  orchid  and  old 
blue  are  favorite  shades.  Wreaths  to 
trim  such  hats  cost  from  about  $2.50  up, 
mixed  flowers  being  greatly  favored.  For 
the  first  Summer  in  several  years,  velvet 
hats  are  entirely  out  of  date,  and  there 


is  also  very  little  use  of  furs.  The  big 
fur  scarfs  in  which  women  sweltered  last 
Summer  are  now  old-fashioned  for  warm- 
weather  wear. 


A  Man  on  Overalls 

What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  the 
world  since  it  is  made  safe  for  democracy? 
I  can’t  see  why  there  should  be  so  much 
attention  paid  to  women  wearing  overalls. 
If  they  want  to  wear  them,  they  will  wear 
them  anyway,  and  if  they  don't,  nobody 
could  make  them,  at  least  not  those  that 
I  know.  About  10  years  ago  I  made  a 
friendly  call  at  a  farm.  1  did  not  know 
the  owner,  hut  I  knew  his  wife  and  her 
parents  well  when  she  was  10  or  12  years 
old.  1  could  not  find  her  in  the  house, 
hut  located  her  in  the  barn,  cleaning  out 
horse  stable  and  barn  dressed  in  pair 
of  overalls  and  rubber  boo's.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  where  I  could  find  the 
lady  of  the  house  when  she  turned  around, 
and  I  naturally  looked  surprised.  She 
said:  “Don’t  look  at  me  that  way:  those 
are  my  working  clothes.  The  hired  men 
are  busy  in  the  fields,  and  this  work  I  can 
do  very  easily  dressed  the  way  I  am.  and 
anyway  I  would  not  trust  Dolly  to  any 
man."  Dolly  was  her  own  horse,  a  very 
splendid  one  too.  Whenever  she  came 
to  town  she  always  was  dressed  up  as 
dainty  as  any  lady  you  would  like  to  see. 
I  approved  of  her  common  sense  to  find 
comfortable  clothing  for  her  work.  She 


said  it  took  her  quite  a  little  while  to 
get  used  to  it,,  but  she  wouldn’t  do  with¬ 
out  it  now.  She  told  me  that  she  need 
not  work  at  all,  but  that  she  liked  to  take 
care  of  their  stock  in  that  way. 

Last  Summer  1^  located  a  large  pile  of 
stones,  near  a  country  road,  that  I  could 
make  use  of  for  foundation  under  a  gravel 
road,  so  I  hunted  up  the  owner  of  the 
farm  to  get  permission  to  take  the  stones. 
I  only  found  children  in  the  house.  When 
I  asked  for  their  father,  I  was  informed 
that  he  was  picking  grapes  in  the  back¬ 
yard.  I  went  to  the  back  yard  and 
found  my  man.  He  explained  that  the 
farm  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  that  she 
was  over  on  a  hillside  planting  tobacco, 
so  I  drove  over  to  the  hillside,  where  I 
found  a  very  busy  party ;  four  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field  and  a  woman  dressed  in 
a  pair  of  men’s  overalls,  sitting  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  planter  driving  a  pair  of  horses. 
It  was  very. warm  and  dusty.  She  said 
that  she  felt  comfortable  that  way  and 
does  the  work  of  two  hired  men.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  kind  of 
woman  adapts  herself  to  what  she  thinks 
is  the  best  for  herself  in  spite  of  stvle  or 
newspaper  notoriety.  f.  b.  r. 

Connecticut. 


The  Robin  with  the  Broken  Wing 

Pi  op’s  home  was  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  large  sugar  maple  tree  on 
a  farm  in  Newark  Valley,  Tioga  County. 
A.  1.  About  the  time  he  was  ready  to 
fly  a  red  squirrel  came  running  along 
looking  for  something  good  to  eat.  He 
caught  Pipp  by  the  wing,  breaking  it.  and 
Pipp  s  mother  made  such  a  fight  that  she 
drove  the  squirrel  away,  and  Pipp  fell 
down  in  the  grass.  He  cried  so  loud  that 
I  heard  the  uoise  of  the  bird  and  the 
Scolding  of  the  squirrel  and  rescued  Pipp. 

lather  suggested  that  we  save  the 
bird,  so  we  cut  long  strips  of  cloth,  put 
the  wing  in  place  close  to  his  body,  and 
wrapped  the  bird  round  and  round  the 
body  with  the  cloth.  I  put  the  bird  in 
a  large  wire  cage  and  gave  him  a  good 
breakfast.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
breakfast,  but  wanted  to  continue  the 
meal  indefinitely,  and  it  kept  me  busy 
finding  nice  big.  juicy  -worms  to  keep 
Pipp’s  mouth  filled  and  silent. 

In  due  time  the  wing  healed  and  Pipp 
became  very  tame.  The  feathers  grew 
out  nicely  and  the  plumage  was  in  fine 
shape,  showing  the  black  spots  on  his 
chest.  He  was  as  handsome  a  young 
robin  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  He  be¬ 
came  so  tame  that  it  was  safe  to  let  him 
fly  around  all  day.  Of  course,  after  the 
injury  to  his  wing,  the  mother  bird  lost 
track  of  him.  He  would  follow  me  about 
the  farm  all  day  long,  and  eat  all  the 
worms  and  grubs  I  could  give  him.  At 
night  he  always  came  home  and  was  shut 
up  in  his  cage  so  that  no  strange  cats 
could  kill  him.  The  house  eat  on  the 
farm  was  given  instructions  and  made  to 
understand  that  Pipp  was  part  of  the 
family  and  should  not  be  molested,  so  he 
enjoyed  drinking  fresh  milk  from  a  dish 
at  the  same  time  with  the  cat.  and  would 
sometimes  perch  on  the  cat’s  back. 

Of  course  there  was  no  mother  bird  to 
teach  him  how  to  pick  up  his  food.  After 
he  grew  large  enough  to  feed  himself  it 
took  much  patience  to  teach  him  to  pick 
food  from  the  ground,  but  after  he  once 
learned  the  trick  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  picking  up  everything  he  could  lift, 
stones,  sticks,  etc.,  but  soou  found  out  ; 
what  things  were  good  to  eat.  He  became 
a  great  pet.  and  was  a  very  fine-looking 
bird  when  the  Summer  ended.  Everyone 
said  I  must  keep  the  bird  shut  up  or  he 
would  fly  away  to  the  South,  but  I  was 
willing  for  him  to  go  South,  where  it  is 
warm  and  he  could  get  his  own  food  all 
Winter,  aud  very  sure  that  he  would  ' 
come  back  to  me  in  the  Spring. 

One  pleasant  day  in  Indian  Summer 
Pipp  was  uneasy  and  restless,  and  when 
night  came  calling  aud  whistling  for  him 
brought  no  response.  He  had  evidently 
started  for  his  Southern  home.  Pipp’s 
friends  were  not  sure  whether  he  had 
gone  South  or  been  caught  by  some  prowl¬ 
ing  cat.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
wait  until  the  next  Spring,  so  when  the 
time  came  for  the  migration  of  the  robius 
northward  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  my 
old  friend.  One  morning  I  saw  a  robin 
in  the  sweet  apple  tree  and  heard  him 
calling.  I  whistled  to  him  aud  called 
“Pipp.”  He  answered  me  and  flew  down 
and  perched  on  my  finger.  Pipp  had  come 
back.  I  carried  him  into  the  house  and 
gave  him  a  good  breakfast.  I  took  care 
of  him  and  petted  him  all  through  that 
year,  but  as  he  grew  older  and  required 
less  care  he  was  not  petted  so  much  and 
gradually  became  less  accustomed  to 
handling,  so  that  when  he  went  South 
that  Fall  and  returned  the  next  Spring, 
although  I  knew  the  robin,  because  he 
would  come  to  he  fed  and  answer  to  my 
••all.  he  would  not  allow  me  to  catch  him. 

I  would  try  in  every  way  possible  to 
catch  him.  but. all  in  vaiii.  He  would 
take  food  from  my  fingers,  but  would  not 
let  me  put  my  hands  on  him. 

During  the  first  year  Pipp  did  not  sing, 
hut  the  seeond  year  he  was  a  fine  singer, 
and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  sitting  on 
my  shoulder  or  hand  and  singing  his 
morninsr  or  evening  song. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  with  me 
Pipn’s  appetite  was  so  great  that  that  he 
would  open  his  mouth  and  take  worms 
when  his  crop  was  so  full  that  he  would 
shut  his  hill  to  keep  them  in.  and  in  spite 
of  shutting  his  mouth  as  tightly  as  he  I 
could  the  angleworms  would  crawl  out. 
and  still  Pipp  would  open  his  mouth  for 
more.  I  used  to  like  to  stuff  him  just  to 
see  the  worms  crawl  out. 

L.  E.  PATTERSON. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insistl 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Save  Your  Money 

$3.98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft.  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  M ust  Please  or 
ice  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  HONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
r  Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


Wizard  Washing  Tablets 

Wash  Clothes  Without  Rubbing 

Positively  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fab¬ 
rics.  Nou-poisonous.  Will  .often  bard  water. 
Saves  time — saves  labor,  fuel  and  fabric.  Send 
luc  for  two  weeks  or  $1.00  for  25  weeks’  washing. 

WIZARD  WASHING  TABLET  CO..  DEPT.  F 
372  Jefferson  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Save  Money  on  Hosiery  $12£ 

For  3  pairs  of  Ladies’  Mercerized  Cotton  Stockings. 
Made  from  the  best  cotton  yarns  obtainable. 
Strongly  reinforced  at  all  wearing  points.  Seamed 
backs,  in  black  anil  brown.  We  are  selling  hosiery 
direct  from  factory  to  you,  and  are  sure  you  will 
be  pleased.  Money  back  if  not  satisfled. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

PETER  VANDERBOK,  Hosiery  Manufacturer 
353  Clinton  Street  Haledon.  New  Jersey 


uiu  iuuk  rituii 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  ••(iran(ter’, 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars— No  sugar- 
,rk— No  l°ss — Cost  $45.00  up.  Send  for  catalog  F 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


I AGENTS  I 
|  WANTED  | 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rurai  Neui-Yorker  in.  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

1  Address : 

1  *Pre  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

g|  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  City  §| 
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of  the  'body,  particularly  the  glands  of  the 
abdomen.  One  of  the  functions  of  such 
glands  is  to  strain  out  foreign  and  harm¬ 
ful  matters  from  the  blood  and  lymph 
streams,  and  these  germs  may  be  stopped 
in  the  glands;  and  there,  if  conditions  are 
right,  they  may  remain  to  multiply  and 
produce,  their  characteristic  effects.  In¬ 
stead  of  remaining  in  the  glands  of  the 
abdomen,  they  may-  be  carried  to  the  bony 
structures  of  the  body,  or  even  to  the  tips 
of  the  lungs,  and  find  lodgement  there. 
Not  always  will  they  grow  and  thrive  in 
these  chance  lodging  places,  for  the  soil 
they  encounter  is  frequently  too  antago¬ 
nistic  to  afford  them  a  safe  harbor,  but 
if  the  soil  is  congenial,  their  opportunity 
is  at  hand.  Sometimes,  too,  they  find 
that  while  they  cannot  multiply  and 
spread  they  can  intrench  themselves  and 
remain  alive  until  some  time,  later  in  life, 
decreased  resistance  upon  the  part  of 
their  host  offers  them  opportunity  to 


that  he  maintain  a  certain  speed. 

We  always  insisted  that  the  milker 
must  work  fast  while  he  worked,  stopping 
at  once  when  the  muscles  become  tired. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  sticking  to  the  job 
when  the  hands  or  wrists  get  too  tired 
to  keep  up  the  proper  speed.  In  fact, 
therein  lies  danger  of  making  a  dawdling, 
inefficient  milker. 

It  is  often  said  that  milking  is  not  bal’d 
work,  but  that  one  must  know  the 
“knack”  of  it.  Tki<s  is  rather  hard  to 
impart,  but  I  would  say  that  it  consisted 
in  grasping  the  teat  close  enough  to  the 
end  so  that  the  milk  in  the  teat  is  com¬ 
pletely  expelled  each  time  the  hand  is 
contracted,  closing  the  hand  each  time  in 
such  a  way  as  to  force  the  milk  down¬ 
ward,  and  not  upward  into  the  udder. 
This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the  fore¬ 
finger  first,  the  others  in  succession.  But 
do  not  give  the  voluntary  attention  to  this 
detail  after  ability  is  developed  to  extract 
a  stream  of  milk,  as  the  motion  should 
become  automatic  or  involuntarly  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  main  attention  being 


The  Use  of  Milk  from  Tubercular  Cows 


We  know  there  are  many  tubercular 
cows  whose  milk  is  being  used  every  day. 
In  fact,  for  some  time  we  have  been  using 
milk  from  eucli  an  animal.  Will  you  tell 
us  what  effect,  if  any,  a  tubercular  cow’s 
milk  will  have  upon  human  beings? 

New  Jersey.  R.  f.  h. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  tell  you  what  ef¬ 
fect  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  may  have 
upon  human  being  who  drink  it,  but  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  you  what  effect  it  will 
have,  since  there  is  no  certainty  whatever 
of  its  having  any  other  effect  than  that 
produced  by  milk  from  perfectly  healthy 
cows.  The  possible  effect  of  such,  milk 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  study,  and 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  matter  is 
yet  settled  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all 
observers.  It  is  a  fair  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  weight 
in  the  matter  is  that  cow,  or  bovine,  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  tranemittable  to  human  be¬ 
ings  through  the  medium  of  milk,  and 
that  it  frequently. is  so  transmitted.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  not  subject  to  direct 
proof,  since  no  one  would  inoculate  a 
child  with  germs  from  milk  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  would  acquire  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  children, 
rather  than  adults,  who  are  susceptible 
to  this  source  of  infection. 

To  understand  how  tuberculosis  may 
be  transmitted  by  milk  from  tubercular 
cows,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  cause. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or  consumption, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  but  one  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  disease  which  may.  and  fre¬ 
quently  does,,  affect  some  other  portion  of 
the  body ;  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  intestines  being 
especially  frequent  in  children.  Wher¬ 
ever  in  the  body,  or  -whenever  in  life  it 
appears,  however,  there  is  but  one  direct 
cause  of  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus  tuber¬ 
culosis,  as  the  living  germ  causing  that 
disease  is  called.  This  gertu  is  widespread, 
so  widespread,  ineed,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  found  wherever  human  beings  con¬ 
gregate.  No  one  escapes  the  possibility 
of  infection,  though  comparatively  few' 
succumb  to  it.  The  germ  may  be  found 
in  the  air  of  the  home  and  the  street, 
carried  about  on  the  particles  of  dust 
which  float  on  every  breeze.  It  is  found 
in  water,  in  food,  on  fruit  and  in  confec¬ 
tions.  If  the  medicines  wrhich  wrere  for¬ 
merly  given  to  combat  it  had  been  exam¬ 
ined,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it 
wquld  have  been  found  in  many  of  them. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  wroll  he 
asked:  “Why  do  not  all  die  of  tubercu- 
sis?”  No  one  should  be  better  able  than 
the  farmer  to  understand  why  all  do  not. 
The  germ  is  but  the  seed  of  the  disease, 
and  it  xequires  more  than  seed  to  produce 
a  crop.  There  must  be  soil,  and  not  only 
soil,  but  soil  fitted  and  prepared  for  the 
nurture  and  growth  of  young  plants. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  germ  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  a  plant,  an  organism  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lowest  order  of  vegetable  life. 
Like  other  seeds  in  nature,  an  exceedingly 
small  part  of  those  produced  ever  find 
lodgement,  in  soil  where  they  may  grow 
and  multiply  and  produce  their  character¬ 
istic  effects.  An  overwhelmingly  >  large 
part  of  them  are  doomed  to_  perish  as 
wheat  would  perish  if  strewn  in  the  dust 
of  a  hard  road. 


The  soil  in  w'hich  tuberculosis  germs 
iive  and  propagate  is  the  animal  body,  but 
animal  bodies  have  the  power,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  refusing  to  harbor  or 
nourish  these  germs.  This  power  we  call 
natural  immunity,  and  it  is  a  power  which 
all  may  build  up  and  strengthen  by  right 
habits  and  methods  of  living.  Some  pos¬ 
sess  it  to  a  degree  which  renders  them 
immune  to  almost  any  force  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  can  bring  against  them  ; 
others,  less  fortunate,  must  cultivate  their 
powers  of  resistance  carefully,  and  chiefly 
through  the  agencies  of  good  food,  out¬ 
door  living  and  abundant  rest. 

Now  as  to  the  cow  as  a  possible  source 
of  tuberculosis  germs.  It  is  unqestion- 
ably  true  that  milk  from  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  tubercular  cows  is  in  daily  use. 
But  the  tubercular  cow  may  not  produce 
milk  containing  tubercular  germs.  Much 
depends  upon  the  location’  and  extent  of 
the  disease,  in  the.  cow’s  body,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  milk  is  bandied  after  be¬ 
ing  drawn  from  the.  udder.  If  the  udder 
of  the  cow  is  diseased,  the  milk  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  contain  the  germs.  If  the 
lungs  only  are  affected,  the  germs  will 
not  enter  the  milk  directly.,  but  may  easily 
do  so  indirectly.  Not  being  addicted  to 
the  use  of  tobacco,  the  cow  has  never  ac¬ 
quired  the  human  art  of  spitting.  The 
cow  swallows  her  sputum,  and  if  tubercu¬ 
lar  matter  is  coughed  up,  it  is  swallowed 
with  her  food.  Passing  through  the  cow’s 
intestinal  tract,  it  becomes  part  of  the 
discharges  which  soil  the  animal's  flanks, 
tail  and  possibly  the  udder.  From  any 
of  these  places  it  may  easily  fall  into  and 
contaminate  the  milk  drawn  b.v  a  careless 
or  slovenly  milker.  Warm  milk  forms  an 
ideal  medium  for  the  growth  of  germs  of 
almost  any  sort,  and  in  it  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  rapidly  multiply.  If  such 
contaminated  milk  is  heated  to  a  certain 
point,  or  pasteurized,  such  germs  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  if  consumed  raw  they  are 
taken  living  into  the  human  body. 

These  germs  of  course  will  not  remain 
in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  one  swallow¬ 
ing  them,  but  some,  of  them  may  find  their 
way  with  food  which  has  been  liquefied 
and  prepared  for  absorption  through  the 
intestinal  walls  and  to  the  various  glands 


A  Leisurely  Job  for  a  Quiet  Day 


break  forth  and  commence  their  deadly 
work. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
method  of  transmission  of  tuberculosis 
which  I  have  described  is  pretty  much, 
or  entirely,  confined  to  young  children. 
The  resistance  powers  of  most  adults  are 
too  strong  to  permit  these  germs  to  gain 
lodgement  in  this  way,  but  young  children 
are  more  susceptible,  and  milk  from  tuber¬ 
cular  cows  is  probably  frequently  respon¬ 
sible  for  intestinal  and  bone  tuberculosis 
in  children,  and,  later  .in  life,  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  lunrs,  resulting  from  re¬ 
newed  activity  of  germs  that  may  have 
remained  quiescent  in  certain  glands  of 
the  body  until  opportunity  was  afforded 
them  to  break  forth  and  manifest  their 
deadly  power.  it.  B.  d. 


Teaching  a  Boy  to  Milk 

Within  three  years  we  have  taught 
three  boys  of  the  Boys’  Working  Reserve 
how  to  milk,  with  excellent  success. 
These  boys  were  15  to  17  years  of  age, 
city-bred,  and  they  had  had  no  exercise 
or  work  to  develop  muscle  in  any  way, 
and  so  wrere  not  much  above  the  average 
muscular  development  of  many  boys  much 
younger.  They  were,  however,  very  will¬ 
ing  to  learn,  and  within  a  few  -weeks  each 
made  a  really  good  milker. 

We  chose  a  stool  of  a  height  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  boy  to  sit  comfortably  erect 
while  milking,  with  the  feet  close  together 
and  the  pail  held  firmly  between  the  knees. 
The  boy  should  wear  roomy,  washable 
clothes,  and  should  not  be  too  warmly 
clad,  as  the  exercise  induces  bodily 
warmth,  if  the  milker  works  as  he  should, 
and  too  many  clothes  hamper  efficiency. 

The  arms  should  hang  easily,  with  none 
of  the  unnecessary  pumping  motion  seen 
in  some  milkers.  The  milker  should  have 
been  taught  first  how  to  brush  and  clean 
the  cow’s  udder  and  flanks,  and  his  own 
hands  should  be  always  clean  and  dry. 
Economy  of  motion  leads  to  good  efficient 
milking,  and  results  in  far  greater  ease  for 
the  milker.  Tt  is  very  important  that 
right  habits  be  taught  from  the  start,  that’ 
the  milker  concentrate  on  the  work,  and 


given  to  maintaining  speed,  and  to  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  succession  of  good  full  streams. 

Always  milk  with  both  hands.  I  think 
it  unimportant  whether  the  milker  chooses 
to  milk  the  teats  on  opposite  corners  of 
the  udder  together,  or  the  two  in  front, 
and  then  the  two  in  rear,  though  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  milking  the  two  nearest 
you,  then  the  two  farthest.  Diagonal 
teats,  or  the  front  half  of  the  udder  and 
then  the  back  half,  gives  a  better  balanced 
operation. 

(Continued  on  page  1278) 
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SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Reference: Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham, _ :: _ :: _ Mass. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Chester  Whites  uonrAei.l 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mur..  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 


Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices,  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  H.Y. 


PUcoior  UfhUoo  orO.  I.  O.  l'IGS.  Big  type  prize  witt- 

uneaier  VfillToS  nerfl.  $1S  S20  ench,  prepaid.  Satis' 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  It  3.  Nuwvillis,  P*. 


egistored  Chester  White  and  O.  I.  C.  I’lgs.  Write 

line.  -  lilKIBNIC  P.  KoaBItS,  W.AYVU.I.U,  Nkw  Yokh 


Reg,  O.  T.  C  .  Pigs  eoWARO  SEAltLEsfNiwIinlil.  rn  1 


V  BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Mid  -  Summer  Sale 
of  High  Class  Stock 

iCftf.  DISCOUNT  AND  EXPRESS 
1  O  /v  PAID  ON  JULY  SHIPMENT 

40  Sows  and  <-ilts  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal — 
Superior— Emblem  and  Matchless  Baron  Duke 
—all  noted  b>  ars  of  the  breed.  The  kind  that 
produce  sizp  good  beads,  short  nose,  heavy 
hams,  broad  backs  and  quick  development. 
They  (urn  food  into  pork  at  a  profit  for  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders  We  have  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  ISpoebnls  in  the  State.  We  offer 
40  sows  safe  in  pig  to  farrow  in  July,  August 
and  September,  and  a  young  boar  not  related 
to  the  sow,  or  the  litter  she  carries,  for  #150. 
Bred  sow  without  the  boar  for  #125.  Re¬ 
corded.  transferred,  express  paid  within  1.000 
miles.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1  DISCOUNT  FROM  ABOVE 

ID  PRICES  for  JULY  SHIPMENT 

100  Spring  and  Summer  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  four  noted  boar*,  and  out  of  large 
prolific  sows,  at  attractive  prices. 

iiilv  Offer  -  2  sows,  1  boar  not  related,  $65.  Re- 
"  "  corded,  express  paid.  Safe  arrival 

and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipmout. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  "S'ST0 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh¬ 
ing  350  to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weanetl 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
i  giving  deT  is,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  u.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y 

Aned  jo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th , 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires 

Wc  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PATM00R  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  sow  pigs.  Spring  litters,  well  grown,  sired 
by  Patmoor  Rival;  some  from  daughters  of  the  great 
Superior,  179320.  A  few  boar  pig*  from  these  dams. 
All  animals  registered  and  guaranteed. 

Patmoor  Farms  -  liar tfield.  N.  Y. 


A  Choice  Berkshire  Trio 

March,  1919,  farrow.  AYholly  or  in  part.  Longfellow’^ 
Double,  Mastorpiece  and  High  wood  breeding.  Unusual 
circumstance  promnts  sale  at  price  to  insure  quick  dis¬ 
posal  A  positive  bargain.  Price  and  photos  on  request. 

CHAS.  E.  RUSSELL,  R.  F.  0.  2.  LINCOLN  PARK.  N  Y 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

aro  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  t  >  fa<  row  in  July  and  Aug 

Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  BOCK  FARM.  Westwood.  Mass. 


Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulara. 

TAKBFLL  FARMS,  Smitliville  Flats,  N.  V. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fisbklll,  N.Y. 


CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
w  Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service 
Ills  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  MarblodaU,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES- For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CL0VER0ALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.Y 


L urge  Type  Ifeg.  Berkshire*  on  approval.  No oaah 
in  advance.  DAVID  \V  I  ANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pe. 


SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEYPIGS 

Pure  pedigree  stock.  Pedigree  furnished.  Special 
price  of  #25  per  pair;  #15  each,  single,  until  pres¬ 
ent  surplus  is  disposed  of.  Satisfactory  breeding 
and  individuals,  or  they  may  be  returned. 

C.  A.  Ferguson  -  Dresden,  Tenn. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  Sis 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundav.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  l'Temiiigton. 

Gleu  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  ond  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS  . . . . . 

bcr. 


Special.  Get  his  mini 

KINDERHOOK  DUH0C  JEHSET  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook.  N.  V 


For  Sale— FiSS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 


six  weeks  old,  #5  each. 

Rouse  Bros.  -  Dushore,  Pa . 


Mir  PoLinri  riiinac  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success' 

IVlyrOIdlia-LIIinaS  The  Triumph  ol  Breeding  with 

Master  Blood-Linen  of  tho  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn- 


BARGAIN  IN  HOGSWr1 

large  enough  for  service,  $40.  Sowh,  year  old,  $t>&.  "Y  ouug 
bourn,  $20.  Immunised.  Satiafaetion  guaranteed  or  money 
returned.  UAUUY  VAIL,  Jr,t  Milford,  Orftoo  0o,f  N.  *. 
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OF  COURSE  YOU  ARE  GOING!! 

Eastern  Berkshire  Congress  Sales 

August  17,  1920  Kingston,  R.  I. 

August  20,  1920  Worcester,  Mass. 

Both  Sales  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds 

THERE  will  be  fifty  head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  all 
safe  in  farrow,  all  guaranteed  breeders;  also  two 
exceptional  boars.  These  animals  have  been  selected 
carefully  and  saved  for  these  sales.  They  will  be  far 
better  than  the  average.  Remember,  all  top-notchers 
— no  tail-enders. 

THIS  IS  Y01JR  CHANCE  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Write  for  Catalogue  or  other  information  to 

PERCY  D.  ELLIOTT,  Pres.  WM.  H.  McKEE,  Sec.-Treas. 


370  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


of  the  BEST  in  BERKSHIRES  at 
HILL  TOP  FAFM  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
Wednesday,  August  18th,  1920 

We  have  listed  40  brood  sows,  gilts  open  and  bred;  also  several  young  boars,  including 
the  undefeated  young  champion  boar  of  Eastern  Berkshire  Congress.  1919,  HLLT0P  SULTAN, 
considered  the  greatest  young  boar  of  his  age. 

Also  Champion  Gilt  of  Trenton.  N.  J.,  last  year,  SUCCESSORS  VALUE  QUEEN,  and  a 
litter  sister.  They  are  both  sisters  to  the  $1,050  sow  sold  at  Piping  Brook  Farm  June  19th. 

Our  herd  is  considered  to  be  the  best  for  its  size  in  the  country.  Prolificacy — Size — 
Quality — Cholera  Immune.  We  will  insure  against  death  for  60  days  after  date  of  sale. 

Every  Connecticut  breeder  should  make  a  special  effort  to  attend  this  sale,  as  James  E. 
Downing.'  Field  Secretary,  American  Berkshire  Association,  will  be  here  to  organize  a  Con¬ 
necticut  breeders’  association.  If  unable  to  attend  sale  send  for  catalogue  and  mail  bids  to 
L.  E.  Frost,  Editor  Berkshire  World;  James  E.  Downing.  Field  Secretary.  American  Berkshire 
Association;  A.  J.  Tryon  or  E.  J.  Hutchins,  care  Box  E-392. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Remember  the  Date  Wednesday,  August  18th 


BERKSHIRE 


Piping  Brook  Farm 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Berkshire  Boars 

Having  a  surplus  of  boars  possessing  the  best  bloodlines 
of  the  breed,  of  real  show  quality  and  herd  boar  pros¬ 
pects,  we  off*  r  at  low  figures  tho  following  : 


Fainriew's  Ruler,  229452 


222862 

220629 


(  Tha  Ruler  4th 
Liz  Logan 
f  Hopeful  Lee  of  Lakeview,  195500 
•\  Charmer's  Lady  Sambo 
f  Longfellow’s  Double, 

•\Frohciros  Princess 
(  Longfellow's  Double, 

*  (  Froheims  Princess 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Greenwich  Lady  Sambo,  219172 
Doubles  Star  4th,  276675  •  _ 

Longfellow's  Lady  32nd,  276673 

,  f  Rivals  lowana  Baron  2nd, 
Piping  Brook  Progressor,  [247265 ,  j  |owana  Rival  Lady. 

Rival's  Empress  15th,  260182 

Silver  Leader,  221000  • 


Elmcndorf's  Artful  Star 


179789 

209000 

224231 

209000 

224231 

172536 

199186 

219568 

171844 

190377 


•{  Empress  Rival  7th 
{  Grind  Leader  2nd, 

•\  Mayhew's  Silver  Lady  2nd,  195897 

Champion’s  Symboleer  Queen  5th,  f  Duke's  Champion  12th  .  206780 
252264  \  Symboleer's  Queen  7th,  229264 

For  further  particulars  write  PIPING  BROOK  FARM, 
GREENWICH,  CONN.  Kindly  refer  to  Department  L* 


For  Sale 

.arge  Registered 


.  .  BERKSHIRE  BOHR 

ii  mos.  old;  weight,  350  pounds.  Also  an  8-mos.-old  boar, 
140  pounds.  1  have  5  yearling  sows,  open  and  bred.  Prices 
Very  reasonable.  A.  FISCHER,  Superior  Hog  Farm,  Montgomery,  N.T. 

BerKsHircs 

Registered  sows  and  gilts  duo  to  farrow  this  Falk  (Jilts 
8  months  and  older.  Three  registered  Boars  ready  for 

service.  Prayer  Spring  Farm,  Oronoquc,  Conn. 

SWINE  | 


leg.  DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR 

1  year  old  Fine  individual.  Price,  $50. 

R.  O.  COLE,  Interlaken,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Duroc-Jersey  BOARS  SAKW 

Golden  Model  and  Orion  Cherry  King  breeding*  S50 
each,  crated.  Oswego  Kiver  8locL  F arm,  l’iioonix,  WA 


SHEEP 


DELAINE  YEARLING  ItAMS  of  highest  quality, 
sired  by  "New  York  2,”  Champion  Delaine  Ram  at  New 
York  Stato  Fair  both  in  1918-1919.  Also  same  quality  Kam- 
bouillet  yearling  Hams.  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  “Fre- 
niler  Flock  of  Kamhouillots."  C.  0.  PATTRIDGE  8  SONS.  Perry,  W.Y 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  '\?*vlT£y 

4. 13  and  17  mos.  old.  C.  P.  St  U.  tV.  ItlUIUM,  Gettysburg,  I’a. 

For  Sale-Rcg.  Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

APP‘y  to  J.  E.  A NDUEUG,  Warren,  Conn. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

ham  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  Gladstonk,  N.  J, 

Reg.  Rambouillels  and  Delaines  stock  ”*^1® 

ai  an  tunes,  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Rams,  single 
m  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PATTRIOGE,  Leicester.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire 

'j  tt  indwell's  Qui  Vive.  SKVLANDS  FARM.  Sledington.  N.  T. 

Re?.  ShriinshirpRame  nnd  ewt‘8'  "ith  t?°‘Hl  head  oov. 

■faS-tBIIUp&llirBnamS  oring.  STEVENS  BROS..  W.hmn,  N.V 

ForSale  Ssr-.  Hampshire  su  t;ei>,  hams  u».d 

EWJ58,  Apply  Ut'Hlli  FAUJ1,  I'urcbutt,  «.  V, 


FERRETS  reiT? 


c 


HORSES 


Pure  Bred  Percheron  Stallion  For  Sale 

Black;  weight,  about  seventeen  hundred  pounds.  Price 
reasonable.  .  DAVID  HUU.II  STOCK  FT  KM,  Homer.  New  York 

Shetland  Ponies  Sebrmg.Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  V.  S. 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.r.  Belgians, 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  60%  shown 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH. 

wore  offsprings  of  my  foundation  stock. 

J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

i\{hcial  Judge  and  President 
N.  B.  F.  Asian,  of  America,  Inc. 


Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  Pedigreed  ‘Flem¬ 
ish  Giant  Rabbits.  ILIREI)  WTIIT.NKY,  Halcott  Center,  N.V. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
leg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  ETCH,  Somemllo,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


For  Sale— %  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  4-4 k*  qt.  dams.  Dr.  GO KDON,  Cranbury,  N,  J. 


Feeds  and  Feeding:  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30 til  Street  New  York 


teSGUERNSEYSig& 


r^Products 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  ail  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  AY.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  yonr  wants. 
Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  Soutier,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-champ7o, Pitied  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

Also  Irish  Terrier  pups  and  Police  Dog  pups. 

Mrs.  FItANK  MEAI),  Amenia,  N.Y. 

AIREDALE  I’TJI’S 

Farm  raiseii  and  from  the  best  blood  lines.  Strong  and 
Healthy.  CORNELIUS  V.  FLY,  Solebury,  Penuu. 

CHAMPION  WHITE  COLLIE  PFl’8,  $15— S25 

L.  E.  Bennett,  Route  1,  Hudson,  New  Yoke 

Foil  Ri  I, E—M  ale  Scotch  Shepherd  Pups.2mos.  old,$7 

3  mos.  old.  Cl  O.  F.  A.  Sweet,  Smyrna,  New  York 

For  Sale.  ONE  ENGLISH  BLOODHOUND 

female,  one  year  old.  Pedigreed  and  Registered. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

MALE  FOXHOUND  PUP 

$15.  A  fine  one, 

R.  W.  SCHALLENBERGjWesternville,  N.Y. 


to  kill  RATS,  RATS 

and  save  the  gr  ain, 
free.  Catalogue  1 0c. 
C.  II.  KEEKER  i,  CO.,  Grocuwich,  Ohio 


Guernseys  produce  large  quantities  of  milk  and  butter  fat  when  given 
a  fair  chance.  For  example,  ten  leading  cows  average  19960.96  pounds 
of  milk  and  997.56  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  74  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  > an<*  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $150  to  $350 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  hud  Prices  sent  in  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


14  Mos. 
Old. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

Ready  for  light  service.  His  sir*  won  first  prize 
at  Syracuse  State  Fair.  Ancestors  include  May 
Rose  2nd  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  If  you  want  a  high 
class  animal  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  for 
pedigree  and  description  of  this  bull. 

E.  P.  Ireland.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  8aie  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


yjySS  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Wvebrook  Adonis  ;  over  two  years  old.  Descended 
from  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  paid  $1,700  for  him  at  Hope 
sale  and  he  is  almighty  tine  individual. 

1.  M.  WATKINS  -  Oxford  Valley,  P». 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— Registered 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  JUNE  11,  1920 

His  sire  is  grandson  of  Ne  Pius  Ultra,  out  of 
A.  K.  dam.  His  dam  is  by  Itchen  Ranter. 
Fine  color.  Beautifully  marked.  Price  $60. 

GEORGE  W.  JENKINS  Morristown,  N>  J. 
For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  S^S^fSTS 

Bred.  Fine  individual.  B.  A.  T.  tested.  $250.  Pedi¬ 
gree  on  application.  S.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Cochranville,  P». 


A  Few  Choice  Head  /^T  T17  T?  'NJQTTVC 
REGISTERED  VjU  iLIYlN  OIL  I  5 

Cows  and  heifers  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  at  reduced 
prices.  Barrett  A  Woodruff,  Andover,  N,  Y. 


J 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


IT  TT  r\r''C  C  HOM  KSTEAD  STOCK  FARM  offers 
f7  1-iLJkj lL Jersey  Bull  Calves,  R.  of  M.  backing. 
Fanner's  Prices.  C.  H.  JENNINGS,  Easl  Durham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  X. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS 

sired  by  Baron's  Defiance.  His  sire  the  famous 
Baron’s  Best  of  Bargenoch.  Dam.  Megsy  Tipper- 
lin  3rd,  with  four  A.  R.  records. 

O.  W.  BRUS1E,  R.  F.  0.  No.  2.  Millerton,  N.Y. 

For  Sale- AY R S H I R E  BULL 

Baron’s  True  to  Time  No.  ItitiOO.  Three  years  old.  Dam, 
Fern  Ayer  aih.a  cow  that  has  given  65  lbs.  of  milk  aday, 
Testing  over  if,.  6E0.  L.  KUDU  EH,  t.oavoruenr,  .New  fork 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  £^Bpred 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvkrettFox,  Lowsll,  Mass 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale— Cows 

rnVFR?  (5th  calf)  Daughter  of 

KjW  V  El\0  Star  Farms  Lyons 

Corueioopia. 

I  A  nV  (2d  calf)  Granddaughter 

4  of  Fairview  Korndyke 

and  Pontiac  Ivorudyke. 

RfTAIJTY  <34  calf)  Granddaughter 
11  of  Beauty  Pietertje, 

Butter  King.  Jr.  and 
Artis  DeKol  Poach. 

SPR1DA  (3d  calf)  Granddaughter 

of  King  of  the  Pontiac 
and  Aaggie  Tehee,  3ds. 
Sur  Paul. 

All  are  out  of  registered  cows  and  bred  to 
“St.  Pontiac  Lady  Olorinda”  now  owned 
by  us.  These  cows  are  being  aold  to  make 
room  in  our  cow  barns  for  cows  of  our  own 
breeding.  Photographs  furnished  in  any 
desired  positions.  An  unusual  opportun¬ 
ity  for  any  one  who  wants  to  start  breeding 
profitable  stock. 

ADDRESS 

Robindale  &  Briarstream 
Farms 

Box  235,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


Stock  the  Farm  with 
Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 

In  spite  of  tie  increasing  cost  of  feed, 
dairying  offers  you  a  Defter  opening  today 
than  it  ever  has  in  the  past. 

The  scales  and  the  Babcock  test  have 
systematized  the  industry  until  it  is  no 
more  uncertain  than  «ny  other  business. 
Even  city  business  men  are  awakening  to 
its  opportunities.  Every  year  it  becomes 
clearer  that  with  large-yield  cows,  the 
cost  of  milk  and  butter  production  can  be 
brought  down  to  a  point  that  makes  dairy¬ 
ing  profitable.  Have  you  ever  figured  out 
what  your  form  would  be  worth  to  you, 
if  stocked  with  purebred  Holsteins? 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro.  Vermont 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

ISO  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BUUS 

100  high  grades.  A  carload  of 
any  age  that,  you  may  want.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  S20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
Over  2.000  satisfied  eus  tomers 
Will  send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
SPOT  F  A  KM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.  Y 


Build  up  that  Herd  by  the  use  of  a 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  SIRE 

Splendid  Bull  Calf  5  Months  Old  From  High  Producing  Dam 

Price  $100.00  with  papers,  crated 
and  delivered  to  Express  Company. 
Pedigree  and  photograph  on  request, 

FAIRDEAL  FARMS,  17  Clarendon  Bldg.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 

(P.  S. — Therm's  a  meaning  in  the  name.) 

Double  King  Segis  Breeding 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  March,  whose  sire  is  a 
son  of  KING  I. YON'S,  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS 
FONTIAC  ALCARTKA.  who  combines  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  foundation  hulls. 

We  also  have  two  heifers  born  in  June,  that  are 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTKA. 

IFn'te  for  price  and  pedigree. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Cazenavia,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

for  sale;  ago,  8  to  12  wks. ;  well  grown.  Prices  reasonable. 

David  Harum  Stock  Farm  -  Homkr,  New  York 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Cali  S SS-irBS 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRt  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

HoUtein-Krieslan  Heifer  and  Ball  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  liuroc  Pigs.  IROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co,  NT. 


Beg.  Holstein  Heifers 


bred  to  Si-lb.  sire,  and  heifer 

calves.  STEVENS  BROS.,  W.bon.  N.  V. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


indigestion 


I  have  a  gelding  11  years  old  which 
is  in  poor  condition.  He  has  a  long  coat 
of  hair  almost  always.  His  kidneys  ap¬ 
pear  affected,  and  about  five  weeks  ago 
he  passed  a  long  white  worm  six  or  eight 
inches  long.  He  has  attacks  of  weakness 
and  staggering  while  at  work.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  him  oats  and  hay.  I  have  fed  this 
horse  some  copperas  and  saltpeter,  but 
it  docs-  not  seem  to  do  him  much  good. 
The  mate  to  this  horse  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  with  the  same  feed.  w.  M. 

Clip  the  horse  at.  once  and  also  have 
his  teeth  put  in  order  by  *a  veterinarian. 
Afterward  mix  in  feed  twice  daily  for 
two  weeks  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part 
each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  pow'dered 
nux,  gentian  and  fenugreek.  Also  a llow- 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  Give  the  feed 
from  a  large  box  to  prevent  bolting.  The 
clipping  alone  w'ill  be  likely  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  such  a  ease. 


Rupture 

I  have  a  10-mont,hs-old  mare  colt  that 
has  a  ruoture  at  the  navel  (about  six 
inches  in  front  of  udder),  the  protuber¬ 
ance  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
egg.  Will  it  be  likely  to  injure  her  for 
use,  and  what  would  be  the  chance  of  a 
surgical  operation  effecting  a  permanent 
cure?  What  would  you  advise? 

New  York.  c.  u.  B. 

Such  small  ruptures  at  the  navel  tend 
to  disappear  as  the  animal  develops.  This 
may  be  hastened  by  applying  tincture  of 
iodine  tw'o  or  three  times  a  week,  or  keep¬ 
ing  a  sole  leather  truss  firmly  up  on  the 
part  by  means  of  elastic  harness.  If  the 
rupture  increases  in  size,  it  should  be 
treated  by  applying  wooden  damps  unou 
the  loose  skin  and  sac  of  the  hernia  after 
returning  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers. 
The  veterinarian  will  know  how.  this 
should  be  done. 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  wrhose  one  back  teat 
seems  to  close  up  in  between  milkings, 
and  when  we  get  the  milk  started  it 
comes  in  a  fine  spray.  At  times  it  seems 
hard  like  a  lump  on  inside;  does  not 
hurt.  I  have  been  using  zinc  ointment. 
I  read  once  of  inserting  a  clove  in  a 
cow’s  teat,  but  do  not  remember  w-hat  it 
was  for.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  dry  off 
cow,  and  would  like  to  get  the  teat  in 
good  milking  condition  before  drying  off. 
I  have  another  cow  that  seems  to  itch 
around  the  head  and  face ;  has  rubbed 
almost  all  her  hair  off.  There  are  some 
sores  under  her  neck.  F.  F. 

A  clean  clove  sometimes  is  used  as  a 
teat  plug  between  milkings  in  cases  where 
a  scab  forms  on  a  sore  on  the  tip  of 
the  teat.  In  the-  case  in  question  such 
treatment  may  not  avail.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  veterinarian  cut.  down 
through  the  obstruction  with  a  teat  bis 
toury  and  then  strip  away  a  little  milk 
often  during  the  healing  process.  Before 
cutting  and  twice  daily  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  immerse  the  teat  for  two  or  three 
minutes  in  hot  water  contaiping  all  the 
boric  acid  it  W'ill  dissolve.  2.  Ringworm 
is  the  probable  cause  of  the  spots  and  ir¬ 
ritation.  Cleanse  them  perfectly,  remov¬ 
ing  scabs  or  crusts  and  when  dry  ap¬ 
ply  tincture  of  iodine  twice  dailv  until 
well.  _ 

Catarrh 

I  have  a  two-year-old  filly  that  has  had 
a  heavy  cold  for  two  months  in  the  left 
side  of  her  head;  has  a  discharge  that  is 
quite  strong,  also  under  the  left  eye  is  a 
hard  swelling  about  one  inch  high.  Can 
you  give  me  any  advice?  d.  j.  r. 

A  diseased  or  split  molar  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw  probably  causes  the  discharge 
from  the  nostril,  or  there  is  a  collection 
of  pus  in  the  sinus  of  the  head  where  you 
notice  the  lump.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  veterinarian  trephine  for  removal 
of  the  tooth  or  pus  and  instruct  you  as 
to  appropriate  treatment. 


Heaves 

We  have  a  mare  18  years  old.  8he 
lias  been  troubled  with  heaves  for  several 
years.  About  a  year  ago  she  had  dis¬ 
temper;  a  thick  mucous  discharged  from 
nostril.  When  we  attempted  to  use  her 
she  strangled  and  coughed  in  a  terrible 
way.  There  were  two  bunches  on  her 
throat;  we  used  a  liniment  and  they  grew 
less,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  use 
her  any  for  a  year.  She  eats  well,  and 
seems  all  right  till  she  exerts  herself  a 
little;  then  the  strangling  and  coughing 
begin.  Is  there  any  cure  for  her? 

New  York.  s.  m.  i.. 

Heaves  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is 
incurable,  but  not  contagious.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  it  is  considered  hereditary.  If 
a  veterinarian  has  examined  the  mare 
and  decided  that  she  is  not  afflicted  with 
glanders  she  may  safely  associate  with 
other  horses.  The  strangling  spells  indi¬ 
cate  either  that  there  is  an  obstruction 
in  a  nostril,  such  as  asthma  ( polypus) , 
which  could  be  removed  by  a  veterinarian, 
or  >a  stricture  in  the  windpipe  (esoph¬ 
agus)  which  will  necessitate  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  silver  tracheotomy 
tube,  which  would  make  it  possible  for 


her  to  work.  Instructions  for  the  feeding 
and  management  of  a  horse  affected  with 
heaves  often  have  been  printed  here.  See 
answers  under  the  heading  of  “Heaves” 
in  back  numbers  of  the  paper. 


Canker;  Thrush 

What  can  I  do  to  cure  a  dog,  an  Aire¬ 
dale  pup,  eight  months  old.  which  has 
itching  ears  which  it  has  scratched  so 
vigorously  as  to  lay  the  ends  open?  She 
does  this  usually  when  coming  in  from 
the  outside-  and  gives  them  no  chance  to 
cure.  Dog  is  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
pink  of  health.  2.  I  bought  a  horse  in 
town.  He  has  hard  and  contracted  feet 
which  have  been  further  hurt  by  being 
rotted  with  thrush.  Even  the  frog  is 
hard.  His  hoof  is  growing  nicely  on 
top,  and  neighbors  claim  he  will  grow  a 
new  shoe  provided  I  do  not  allow  the 
thrush  to  get  the  upper  hand.  I  keep 
him  bedded  clean  ;  took  his  shoes  off.  only 
take  him  out  od  slushy  days ;  sound 
otherwise.  The  rot  has  gone  down  ouite 
deep  into  his  foot.  I  cut  away  all  I  can 
occasionally  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  it.  Should  I  pack  his  feet  in 


grease  and  keep  it  on  with  a  boot?  G.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Twice  daily  cleanse  the  ears  with  wood 
alcohol  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  tied  on  a  small  stick.  Then 
hold  the  dog  on  his  side  and  pour  into  the 
uppermost  ear  a  little  of  a  solution  of 
one  dram  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  two  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
and  30  drops  of  glycerine  in  two  ounces 
of  soft  water.  Allow  the  sediment  to 
settle  into  the  ear:  then  treat  the  other' 
ear  in  the  same  way.  Let  the  dog  live 
an  outdoor  life,  so  far  as  possible,  but 
keep  him  out  of  water.  2.  Canker  of 
the  sole  is  a  possibility  in  this  case  and 
if  so  home  treatment  will  not  avail. 
Cleanse  the  hoofs,  cut  away  all  rotten  or 
under-run  horn,  then  swab  with  a  1-500 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  When 
dry  cover  diseased  parts  with  a  mixture 
<>f  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  calomel  and 
boric  acid,  equal  parts,  cover  with  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  and  bandages.  Renew 
the  dressing  daily. 


Bullnose 

1  have  ;i  hog  about  IS  months  old.  It 
i*s  thin,  does  not  eat  very  well,  and  acts 
as  though  it  had  something  in  its  nose. 
I  think  it  does  not  weigh  any  more  than 
a  hog  should  at  the  age  of  six  months. 
Lately  a  buran  bus  come  -,fj  jaw.  Ib> 


you  think  anything  can  be  done  for  it? 

Pennsylvania,  b.  b.  l. 

The  hog  probably  is  afflicted  with  snuf¬ 
fles  or  bullnose,  technically  known  as 
necrotic  rhinitis,  and  caused  by  the  filth 
germ,  Bacillus  necrophorus.  If  that  is 
the  case,  you  might  as  well  destroy  the 
animal  and  burn  the  carcass.  A  veteri¬ 
narian  could  make  the  necessary  diagno¬ 
sis.  The  disease  mentioned  is  contagious 
and  incurable,  and  commonly  associated 
with  rickets,  which  tends  to  distort  the 
bones  and  cause  swelling  of  the  joints. 
The  bones  of  the  snout  become  distorted 
and  the  air  passages  of  the  nostrils  are  so 
lessened  in  caliber  thereby  that  breathing 
comes  difficult  and  the  hog  therefore  snuf¬ 
fles  or  snores.  That  is  why  the  Germans 
call  the  disease  schnuffelkrankheit.-  If 
you  do  as  we  have  suggested,  the  hog 
houses  then  should  be  cleansed,  disinfect¬ 
ed  and  whitewashed  and  the  yards  plowed 
and  seeded.  The  germ  causing  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  the  Bacillus  necrophorus,  which  is 
found  in  the  intestines  of  all  hogs,  and, 
therefore,  is  prevalent  in  all  places  where 
hogs  have  been  kept.  This  germ  also 
causes  canker  sore  mouth  in  pigs,  slough¬ 
ing  skin  disease  of  hogs,  and  necrotic  en¬ 
teritis  of  hogs,  which  often  is  mistaken 
for  cholera,  and  sometimes  proves  about 
as  fatal.  The  prevalence  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  should  emphasize  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  maintaining  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  where  hogs  are  kept.  Giving 


tester  taking  stock  of  results  from  testing. 

drugs  internally  will  not  suffice.  Clean¬ 
liness  is  of  paramount  importance,  and 
it  pays. 


City  and  Country  Folks 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  un- 
der  the  title  “The  Farmer’s  Long  Fight,” 
printed  a  very  strong  article  on  the  food 
situation.  It  begins  with  the  following 
little  story  : 

At  a  greengrocer’s  shop  in  this  city  the 
other  day  a  woman  paid  nearly  $6  for 
vegetables  that  just  filled  a  capacious 
market  basket.  As  she  counted  her  change 
she  remarked  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
same  tilings  would  have  cost  her  less  than 
$2.  “The  farmers,”  she  added,  “have 
learned  how  to  profiteer,  too.”  Her  com¬ 
ment.  though  she  did  not  suspect  it,  had 
a  curious  relation  to  her  own  life  story. 

This  woman,  now  a  little  past  middle 
age.  was  “raised”  in  Eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  in  a  county  which  during  her  girl¬ 
hood  had  few  industrial  enterprises, 
though  now  it  has  many.  Thirty  years 
ago  she  married  a  skilled  mechanic,  and 
they  came  to  Philadelphia  to  live.  Her 
husband  being  a  steady  and  exception¬ 
ally  competent  workman,  they  prospered; 
for  more  than  20  years  his  monthly  earn¬ 
ings.  averaging  nearly  $70,  were  turned 
over  to  the  frugal  wife,  and  they  en¬ 


81  zing  Up  His  Herd 

The.  Farm  Bureau  is  helping  very  considerably  to  establish  cow  testing  associations, 
in  dairy  sections.  A  Delaware  farmer  and 
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joyed  a  comfortable  existence.  In  recent 
years  the  family — two  sturdy  boys  were 
reared — has  done  much  better,  being  able 
to  move  from  the  industrial  district  to  a 
pleasant  residential  section  in  West  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  When  the  country  entered  the 
war  the  husband  responded  to  the  urgent 
call  of  the  government  for  men  to  build 
huge  military  cantonments,  and  for  a  year 
earned  nearly  as  much  every  week  as  for¬ 
merly  he  had  earned  in  a  month.  Later 
he  went  to  Hog  Island  at  a  still  higher 
rate  of  pay,  and  after  the  war  ended  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  a  steady  position, 
where  he  works  shorter  hours  than  ever 
before  and  earns  about  four  times  as 
much  as  he  did  when  he  married. 

While  the  two  sons  were  young,  they 
and  their  mother  used  to  spend  part  of 
each  Summer  with  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer  near  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  The  boys  always  hated  to  come 
back  to  the  city ;  they  envied  their  three 
cousins,  and  longed  to  grow  up  so  that 
they,  too,  might  live  on  a  farm. 

But  10  years  ago  the  elder  boy,  who 
had  mechanical  aptitude,  got  a  “good  job” 
in  the  city,  after  a  short  apprenticeship; 
he  is  married  now  and  makes  as  much 
money  as  his  father.  The  younger  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  trade,  lives  at  home  and 
earns  about  $200  a  month.  Meanwhile 
two  of  the  country  cousins  have  come  to 
the  city  and  are  likewise  making  good 
wages,  while  the  third,  overworked  and 
discontented,  is  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  the  farm  and  join  them. 

The  little  story  is  commonplace,  but  it 
is  a  parable  of  tremendous  meaning.  It 
illustrates  the  deadly  process  by  which 
the  farms  are  being  drained  to  build  up 
out-  industries  and  cities  and  by  which 
the  prosperity  and  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  are  being  endangered.  Better 
than  columns  of  statistics  and  economic 
discussion  it  explains  the  growing  and 
menacing  disproportion  between  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  production. 

The  prospering  members  of  this  family 
are  quite  unconscious  that  they  sire  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  problem  which  manifests  itself 
to  them  in  increasing  pressure  of  the  cost 
of  living.  They  were  taught  to  believe 
that  growth  of  the  industrial  centers  was 
the  salvation  of  the  farmer — as  it  was, 
years  ago-^and  that  his  profits  went  up 
steadily  with  the  rise  of  wages  in  the 
cities.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
have  this  idea,  for  it  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  business  world.  Associa'- 
tions  of  manufacturers  and  trade  bodies 
generally  accept  the  theory,  and  remain 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  intensified  in¬ 
dustrialism  is  undermining  agriculture 
and  endangering  the  country’s  food  sup¬ 
ply.  the  first  requisite  of  existence'. 

There  is  a  strange  but  almost  universal 
belief  that  agriculture  is  a  peculiar  and 
self-sufficient  institution,  whereas  it  is 
«i.,bject  to  economic  laws  just  as  much  as 
ar_  other  industries.  Likewise  there  is  a 
prevalent  idea  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
rooted  in  the  soil ;  that  theirs  is  a  sort  of 
entailed  occupation,  to  which  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  devotes  itself  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  This  is  a  palpable  delusion, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  foremost  leaders  in  business,  financial 
and  industrial  fields  came  as  boys  from 
the  farms. 

Another  common  error  is  the  belief  that 
agriculture  at  this  time  is  not  only  pros¬ 
perous  and  highly  profitable,  but  is  ex¬ 
panding.  keeping  pace  with  the  pace  of 
other  industries..  The  notion  is  derived 
from  the  periodical  reports  showing  the 
stupendous  money  value  of  crops;  also 
from  swelling  deposits  in  country  banka 
and  the  multiplicity  of  farmers’  automo¬ 
biles.  But  these  tests  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  food  supply  problem.  To 
learn  the  real  situation  one  must  study 
the  statistics  of  abandoned  or  half-worked 
farms ;  of  the  increasing  ratio  of  tenants 
to  owners  ;  finally  and  conclusively,  of  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  in  tons,  not  in 
dollars. 


Teaching  a  Boy  to  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  1276) 

A  fourth  boy  we  had  experience  with 
wa*  no  better  milker  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  when  he  began,  as  he  gave 
too  much  attention  to  the  proper  closing 
of  his  fingers  and  too  little  to  speed.  The 
work  always  seemed  laborious  for  him, 
and  never  became  automatic,  as  be  did  not 
acquire  right  habits  from  the  start.  I 
visited  a  noted  herd  of  200  purebred  Hol- 
steins,  where  about  15  helpers  are  ern- 
ployed  in  the  barns  and  on  the  farm 
Quite  a  number  of  these  big  producing 
cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day.  T 
noted  that  these  expert  hand  milkers  used 
rhe  methods  described,  milking  with  appar 
cut  ease,  quickness  and  deftness.  On  a 
neighboring  farm,  where  an  inexperienced 
city  man  and  two  hoys  of  10  and  12  years 
have  this  year  learned  to  milk,  the  boys 
seemed  to  get  the  art  of  efficient  milking 
even  more  quickly  than  the  older  milker. 

Numbness  of  the  arm,  in  one  who  milks 
a  great  deal,  is  a  symptom  of  overwork 
of  the  muscles  involved  that  should  be 
heeded  or  it  may  lead  to  “milker’s  par¬ 
alysis.”  and  total  inability  ever  to  milk 
again.  But  this  is  not  often  found,  un¬ 
less  15  to  30  or  more  cows  are  milked 
twice  a  day.  One  of  our  boys  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  developed  a  munbness  of  the  lower 
arm.  A  doctor  was  consulted,  and  said  it 
was  probably  due  to  over-use  of  a  muscle 
previously  not  exercised.  We  had  him 
give  up  milking  entirely  for  a  time,  and 
gave  the  arm  a  thorough  massage  several 
times  a  day.  When  the  symptoms  had 
been  suspended  for  a  week  or  twf'  he  be¬ 
gan  again,  being  careful  to  stop  before  the 
muscles  became  (t  all  fatigued,  aud  the 
trouble  did  not  recur.  M.  G.  F- 
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Price 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


BINGHAMTON 

Hides,  cow,  lb.,  10c ;  bull,  9c ;  calf¬ 
skins,  each.  $1  to  $4  ;  lamb  pelts,  25  to 
50c :  horsehides,  each,  .$4  to  $5. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c ;  dressed,  42c; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
55c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed  58c; 
squabs,  pair,  80c. 

JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  35c ;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 
25c;  ham,  lb.,  40c;  Spring  lamb,  lb..  40c; 
pork,  lb.,  18  to  25c ;  per  cwt.,  $19  to  $23  ; 
pigs,  each,  $5  to  $6 ;  rabbits,  drhssed,  lb., 
30c ;  veal,  lb.,  IS  to  40c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  42c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb.,  45c ;  dressed,  50c ;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Eggs,  53c;  butter,  62c;  milk,  qt.,  9c; 
buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
5*4c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  duck  eggs,  60c. 

Apples,  new,  qt.,  10c;  asparagus,  y2  lb., 
15c ;  carrots,  new,  10c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  10c ; 
celery,  head,  13  to  15c;  green  onions,  3 
bunches,  25c ;  potatoes  peck,  75c ;  new, 
$1;  radishes,  bunch,  5c;  rhubarb,  4 
bunches,  25c;  spinach,  peck,  25c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb..  3c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  beans, 
lb.,  10c ;  dandelion  greens,  peck.  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  bunch,  8c ;  onions,  peck,  75c  ;  peas, 
peck,  15c. 

Cherries,  qt.,  18c;  currants,  18c;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt..  18c;  huckleberries,  30c;  rasp¬ 
berries,  black  and  red,  qt.,  35c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  20  to  22c. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c;  cornmeal,  lb., 
5c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  33c;  honey,  lb.,  33c  ; 
pickles,  doz.,  20c ;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


Cherries,  qt.,  20c ;  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  25c;  crate,  $3.20  to  $9; 
gooseberries,  qt..  20  to  25c ;  currants,  qt., 
15  to  20c ;  crate.  $5  to  $6 ;  Columbias.  qt.. 
40c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  40c  ;  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt..  30c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  50c. 

Butter  beans,  bu.,  $1.25;  qt.,  25c; 
beans,  English  Broad,  bu..  $2.50;  beets, 
per  doz.  bunches,  35  to  50c ;  beet  greens, 
bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  per  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  per  head,  20  to  30c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  35c;  cauliflower,  per  doz.  heads, 
$2.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz..  $1.50  ; 
garlic,  doz.  bunches,  60c ;  kale,  doz. 
bunches,  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  doz..  30c; 
Boston.  40  to  75c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  per  peck.  35  to 
50c ;  potatoes,  bu.  $4 ;  new,  bu.,  $5 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  25c ;  romaine,  bunch, 
10c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c; 
sage,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to-$l; 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  $1.50;  Swissichard, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  tomatoes,  qt./*30  to 
35c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40c. 

Honey,  No.  1,  per  cap,  35c ;  extracted, 
light,  pt.,  55c ;  qt.,  $1. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  55  to  70c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  55c ;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  45  to  55c;  dressed.  SOc;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed.  50  to  55c ; 
turkeys,  lb..  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  75c ;  eggs,  doz..  55  to 
60c;  wholesale,  55c;  duck  eggs,  70c. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c;  medium, 
11c;  lamb,  lb.,  26c;  pigs,  live,  each,  $6 ; 
pork,  lb.,  21c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  21c;  com¬ 
mon,  19c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37 ;  hay.  No.  1, 
$38 ;  No.  2.  *35  to  $36 ;  No.  3.  $30  ;  Tim¬ 
othy,  ton.  $30  to  $35;  straw,  rye,  ton, 
$1S;  oat,  $20;  oats,  per  bu.,  $1.40. 


ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Currants,  red,  lb..  10  to  12c;  eh 
black,  lb..  12  to  15c;  white,  10  t< 
sour,  lb.,  5  to  7c ;  gooseberries,  lb., 
12c;  huckleberries,  qt..  30  to  32c; 
berries,  black,  qt.,  28  to  30c :  red,  i 
to  18c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  20  to 
crate,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
beans,  per  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  35c ; 
per  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  45c;  cabbag 
beads,  $1  to  $2 ;  carrots,  doz.  bund 
to  25c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1. 
$1.75;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1.25  to  I 
green  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2  50;  lettuce 
ton,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  common,  pe 
heads.  10  to  25e ;  curly,  doz.  heads, 
o:>e;  mint,  green,  doz.  heads,  30  tf 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c 
tatoes,  bu..  $2.90  to  $3 ;  new.  per  t 
$>—.;>() ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  tc 
20  to  33c ;  radishe! 
15c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

„  vr°P-  medium,  hand-f 

per  100  lbs.,  $6  25;  white  marrow,  ! 
red  marrow.  $12:  red  kidney.  $ 
whito  kidney,  $14;  pea.  $6.50;  Velio 
$9;  imperials,  $8. 

Hides.  No.  1  steers.  12c-  No  2 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  12c:  No.  2 
bulls  and  stags.  10c;  horsehides.  ea 
to  $<  ;  shearlings,  each,  25  to  75c;  1 
each.  50  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1.  20c;  ] 
•toe;  wool,  unwashed,  medium.  30  t< 
hue  fleeced,  35  to  45c. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to 
orequarters,  14  to  18c;  hindouarte 
ic  7  oV dressed  hogs,  light.  22c;  1 
to  -0c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  36  tc 
Jtarlmgs,  34  to  36c;  mutton,  lb. 
23c ;  veal,  lb.,  22  to  25c. 


horseradish,  lb., 
bunches,  12  to 
25c;  per  basket. 
Beans,  1919  e 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras.  58^  to  59c; 
Western  creamery  extras,  58  to  58%c ; 
Western  firsts,  55 y2  to  57 %c ;  renovated, 
51  to  52c ;  ladles.  46  to  47c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh  choice,  28  to  29c;  firsts,  25  to 
27 y2c;  held  extras,  30  to  31c;  firsts,  26  to 
29c;  seconds,  20  to  24c;  skims,  15  to  19c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  70  to  72c; 
Eastern  extras,  61  to  6.3c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  60  to  62c ;  Western  extra  firsts,  49 
to  51c ;  Western  firsts,  45  to  48c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c;  medi¬ 
um,  40  to  42c;  native  broilers,  60  to  63c; 
Western  ice-packed  large  fowls,  39  to 
40c;  medium,  35  to  36c;  small,  30  to  32c; 
native  squabs,  $5  to  $7  doz. ;  pigeons, 
$3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  38  to  40c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  $1  to  $1.50  crate ;  celery, 
white.  $2.50  to  $3  doz. ;  cucumbers,  50c 
to  $4.50  bu.  b<>x;  lettuce,  20  to  50e  bu. 
box;  peppers.  $1.50  to  $1.75  crate;  spin¬ 
ach,  25  to  75c  bu.  box  ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  30  to  35c ;  radishes.  25  to  75c  bu. 
box. ;  squash,  marrow,  $2.50  bbl. ;  green 
peas,  $1  to  $2.50  bu.  box ;  string  beans. 
$1  to  $2.25  bu.  box ;  cauliflower,  $1  to 
$1.50  bu  box  ;  rutabagas,  $3.50  to  $4  bbl. ; 
beets.  40c  to  $1  bu.  box  ;  carrots,  50  to  75c 
doz.  bunches. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $6  to  $9 ; 
grapefruit,  $6  to  $S.50  box  :  strawberries, 
30  to  40c ;  blackberries,  35  to  43c  box ; 
raspberries,  pts..  15  to  20c :  blueberries. 
30  to  35c ;  currants,  15  to  16c ;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  17  to  20c ;  pineapples,  $3.50  to  $8 
crate ;  cantaloupes,  California,  standard 
crates,  $4  to  $5 ;  pony  crates,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  flats,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  watermelons.  45 
to  75c  each ;  peaches,  75c  to  $5  per  6- 
basket  carrier. 

HAY 

Per  ton,  No.  1  Timothy,  $44  to  $45 ; 
No.  2  Timothy,  $37  to  $39;  No.  2  East¬ 
ern.  $34  to  $36 :  No.  3  hay,  $29  to  $33 ; 
clover  mixed,  $29  to  $35 ;  fine  hay,  $28  to 
$31  ;  rve  straw,  $25  to  $26 ;  oat  straw, 
$17  to  $18. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton,  Spring  bran,  $56.50;  Winter 
bran.  $57.50;  middlings.  $60  to  $64; 
mixed  feed,  $62  50  to  $66 ;  red  dog.  _$77  ; 
second  clears,  $89 ;  gluten  feed,  $75.12 ; 
hominy  feed,  $69.50;  stock  feed,  $70:  oat. 
hulls,  reground,  $54 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $67 
to  $71. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Cool,  wet  weather  reduced  the  growth 
of  corn,  tomatoes  and  eggplant,  but  pro¬ 
duce  generally  is  doing  well.  The  corn 
crop  will  have  to  look  to  August  for 
comfort,  and  tomatoes  will  be  much  later 
than  last  season.  Butter  is  less  firm 
than  formerly,  but  poultry  is  scarce  and 
in  sharp  demand. 

BUTTER — CnEESH — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  52  to  61c; 
dairy,  45  to  52c;  crocks.  45  to  51c:  com¬ 
mon.  38  to  43c.  Cheese,  dull,  lower: 
daisies.  29  to  30c;  fiats,  28  to  29c;  long¬ 
horns,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm :  good  de¬ 
mand  ;  hennery.  53  to  69c :  State  and 
Western  candied,  46  to  50c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  strong;  dressed  fowl.  36  to 
40c ;  chickens.  38  to  40c :  old  roosters, 
27  to  28c ;  broilers.  50  to  55c ;  live  poul¬ 
try,  scarce ;  fowl,  31  to  36c ;  broilers.  38 
to  46c;  ducks,  34  to  38c;  geese,  25  to  38c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  fair  supply ;  Southern  yellow 
transparent,  bu..  $2  to  $3.25 :  windfalls. 
$1.50  to  $2.  Potatoes,  easier;  Southern 
Cobblers,  bbl.,  $10.50  to  $12;  Jersey 
Cobblers,  first  in.  150-lb.  sack.  $10  to 
$10.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak;  kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  medium) 
$8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  weak ;  Egyptian, 
cwt..  $3  to  $3.50:  To'-o-j  crate.  $1.25  to 
$2;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Bananas,  firm  ;  bunch.  $4  to  $12.  Or¬ 
anges.  steady;  box,  California,  86  to  $s- 
lemons.  $5  to  $8 ;  grapefruit,  86  to  $S. 
Pineapples,  -firm ;  crate,  $6  to  $9. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches.  Georgia,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25. 
Melons,  unsettled;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  watermelons,  each.  40c  to  $1 ; 
honey  dews,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  BEIIRTES 

Cherries,  firm :  sweet.  6-lb.  bskt..  60c 
to  $1 ;  sour,  49c  to  60c ;  strawberries, 
scarce,  qt.,  20c  to  35c;  raspberries, 
firmer;  qt..  30  to  35c;  black.  25  to  30c; 
huckleberries,  firm,  20  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair;  asparagus,  doz.  bnchs., 
OOc  to  82;  parsley.  50  to  60c;  radishes. 
15  to  25c;  beets,  25  to  35c;  pieplant.  40 


to  50c ;  carrots.  30  to  35c ;  beans,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  spinach,  40  to  50c;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  cucumbers,  $1 
to  $2 ;  peas,  81.50  to  $2.50 ;  tomatoes, 
flats,  50c  to  $1.50;  white  turnips,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

SWEETS 


Honey,  quiet ; 
dark,  36  to  38c. 
sugar,  30  to  32c 
$2.50. 


light,  lb.,  40  to  42c ; 
Maple  products,  dull ; 
;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 


FEED 


Hay,  unsettled ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$40  to  $42  ;  clover  mix.  $38  to  $40;  wheat 
bran,  car  lots,  ton,  $53 ;  middlings.  $58 ; 
red  dog,  $73 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $64.25 ; 
oilmeal,  $65  ;  hominy.  $68  ;  gluten,  $67.50; 
oat  feed,  $49 ;  rye  middlings,  $59. 

j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  59  to  61c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  58c ;  extra  firsts, 
56  to  57c;  firsts,  51  to  55c;  seconds,  45 
to  50c  ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
60  to  62c ;  common  to  good,  51  to  59c ; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  44  to  46c ; 
packing  stock,  38  to  41c ;  fancy  brands  of 
nearby  prints  w^cre  jobbing  at' 67  to  69c; 
good  to  choice,  59  to  66c ;  fair,  56  to  58c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  50  to  52c  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts.  49c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  _44  to  47c;  Western  extra 
firsts,  51  to  52c ;  do.,  firsts,  47  to  50c ; 
seconds  and  poorer,  30  to  45c ;  fancy, 
carefully  selected  candled  eggs  were  job¬ 
bing  at  60  to  62c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  fancy,  heavy,  39 
to  40c;  light  to  medium.  35  to  37c;  white 
Leghorn  fowls,  34  to  35c ;  broiling  chick¬ 
ens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leghorns, 
weighing  iy2  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  4S  to  SOc; 
broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned, 
not  Leghorns,  weighing  1  to  1  *4  lbs. 
apiece,  40  to  43c ;  white  Leghorns,  broil¬ 
ers,  weighing  1  y2  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  38  to 
40c  ;  smaller  sizes,  35  to  37c  ;  old  roosters, 
25  to  26c.  Ducks,  old,  28  to  30c ;  do., 
Spring,  30  to  35c.  Pigeons,  per  pair, 
45  to  SOc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes, 
weighing  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c;  weighing  4 
lbs.,  42c;  weighing  3%  lbs..  39  to  40c; 
weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed,  in  barrels,  dry  picked,  weighing  4 
to  5  lbs.  apiece,  41c;  weighing  3 y2  lbs.. 
37  to  38c;  weighing  3  lbs..  33  to  35c; 
milk-fed.  fowls,  weighing  4  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  in  first-class  condition,  will  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  of  %  to  lc  over  quota¬ 
tions.  Broilers,  Western,  dry-picked, 
weighing  1  %  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  60c ;  some 
nearby  stock  higher;  broilers,  Western, 
smaller  sizes,  55  to  58c ;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked.  Western,  27c;  -Southern.  25  to 
26c;  Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  35c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  Jersey,  per  basket — No.  1,  75c 
to  $1 ;  No.  2  and  drop,  25  to  50c.  Oranges, 
per  box,  $3.50  to  $7.65 ;  pineapples,  per 
crate,  $4  to  $8;  peaches,  Georgia,  per 
crate,  75c  to  $3.25 ;  watermelons,  Florida, 
per  ear,  $175  to  $4.25 ;  cantaloupes,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  per  standard  crate,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  cantaloupes,  Arizona,  per  standard 
crate.  $3  to  $4;  cantaloupes,  Southern, 
uer  standard  crate,  75c  to  $1.50;  cherries. 
New  York,  per  4-qt.  baskt.,  25  to  OOc ; 
blackberries,  per  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  per  qt..  20  to  28c ;  currants,  per 
qt..  12  to  17c;  raspberries,  Jersey,  per 
pint,  7  to  14c. 

Vegetables 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1,  $7  to  $8.75;  No.  2.  84  to  $5.  White 
potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt — No.  1. 

81.50  to  $1.75  ;  No.  2,  75c  to  $1  15.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Pennsylvania,  per  bbl..  70  to  75c; 
do.,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  15  to  30c;  onions, 
Jersey,  per  bskt.,  35  to  COc. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay — No.  2.  $40  to  $41 ;  ex¬ 
ceptional  lots  higher ;  No.  3,  $35  to  $37 ; 
sample.  $30  to  $34;  no  grade.  $25  to  $29. 
Clover  mixed  hay — Light  mixed,  838  to 
$39 ;  No.  1  mixed,  $36  to  $37.  Straw — 
No.  1  straight  rye,  $17  to  $17  50;  No.  2 
do.,  $16  to  $16.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw. 
$14.50  to  $15;  No.  2  do..  $13.-0  to  $14; 
No.  1  oat  straw.  $14.50  to  $15;  No.  2, 
do.,  $13.50  to  $14. 

Bran 

Carlots,  including  sacks,  soft  Winter 
bran.  Western,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton, 

859.50  to  $60:  Spring  bran.  100-lb.  sacks, 
$58  to  $59. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JULY  23,  1920 
Milk 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows : 
July.  $2  95;  August,  $3.35;  September, 
$3  65.  These  prices  are  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 


BUTTER 

The  market  is  rather  slow,  but  remains 
without  special  price  change.  Rather 
large  shipments  have  arrived  recently 
from  Denmark  and  Holland,  wholesaling 
in  the  range  of  52  to  55  cents. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  57  @  58 

Good  to  Choice  .  55  @  sgU 

Lower  Grades . .  44  @  50 

City  made .  41  @  47 

Dairy,  best  .  55  @  56U 

Common  to  good  .  44  ©  54 

Packing  Stock .  37  a  44 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  27*40  28 

Good  to  cboice .  24*10  26 

8klms,  best .  17  a  18 

Fair  to  good .  i|  a  16 


Eggs 


Prices  are  2  cents  higher 
grades. 

on  the 

better 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white.... 

...  66 

@  67 

©  63 

0  53 

@  50 

©  62 
@  54 

@  42 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 
Lower  grades . 

...  44 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer*  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

..  16  00 

<G>20  00 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

...  5  00 

@  9  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  36c ; 
chickens,  40  to  50e;  roosters,  23c ;  ducks, 
25c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

I)  ucks  *****•*••••••••••••••••• 

8quabs,  doz . . 

•••••  32 

©  35 

BRANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbl . . 

@11  50 

Medium  . 

Red  Kidney . 

. 7  50 

@  8  00 
@  8  00 

W  hite  Kidney  , . . 

Yellow  Eye . 

©11  25 

FRUITS 


Receipts  of  apples  are  larger,  though 
but  few  choice  have  arrived.  Peaches  in 
much  larger  supply  and  going  at  a  wide 
price  range,  because  of  irregular  qualitv. 
Cherries  higher.  Currants  slow. 


Apples,  new.  bu.  bkt.. 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Currants,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Peaches,  6-bkt  crate.. 

Muskmelons,  bu . . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Watermelons,  carload. 


.  1  00  0  2  00 

..  6  50  @10  50 

.  1  50  «  5  00 

.  3  00  @  6  60 

.  10  @  14 

.  17  @  18 

.  15  @  20 

..  1  00  ©  4  00 

.  2  00  @  4  00 

.  15  ©  30 

.  20  A  30 

22  @  25 

300  000  400  00 


POTATOES 


Receipts  from  nearby  are  increasing 
rapidly  and  prices  $2  to  $3  per  barrel 
lower. 


Southern  new  bbl . 

Nearby.  165  lbs . **’* 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 


4  00  ©  8  50 
6  00  ©  8  25 
1  00  @  4  25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new.  bu . 

Squash,  new.bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . " 

3  pk  box  . ” 

Radishes.  100  bunches . ’*** 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . ' 

Peppers,  bu .  ] 

Romai  ne,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . [ 

Peas,  bu . *”^* ****** 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  i  00.7  ."..".'.".7,1!!!! 


1  00  @2  00 
75  @  1  25 

2  00  @  3  00 
50  @  1  25 
75  @  1  00 

1  00  @  2  50 

3  00  @  6  50 
1  50  @  2  50 

1  50  ©  4  00 

2  00  @  4  00 
1  00  ©  3  «0 

50  ©  1  50 
1  50  @2  25 
25  @  75 

1  00  ©  J  25 
75  ©  150 
50  ©  75 

25  ©  50 

50  @  2  50 
1  00  ©  3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Straw,  Rye . . 


43  00 
.37  00 
30  00 
.27  00 
.18  00 


@45  00 
@42  00 
@35  00 
@29  00 
@19  00 


GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York;  Wheat  No  0 
red.  $2.92;  corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  $1.73“ 
oats.  No  2.  white,  $1.18;  rye.  $2.32; 
barley,  $1.35. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best  . 

F air  to  good . 

Eggs,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Bananas,  each  . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Dressed  Fowls,  lb. . . . 

Broilers,  lb . . 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 

Stewing  beef,  lb...... 

Rib  roast,  lb . . 

Pork  chops,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . .  . 


, .  67  to  69c 
.  60  to  65e 
. .  SO  to  S5c 
•  55  to  75c 
.  35  to  45c 
7  to  8c 
5  to  10c 
.  25  to  35c 
.  35  to  40c 
5  to  10c 
, .  25  to  35c 
.  45  to  50c 
75c  to  $1.25 
.  55  to  65c 
.  30  to  35c 
.  28  to  33c 
.  35  to  40c 
.  45  to  50e 
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Silage  Left  in  Silo 

On  page  1146,  under  the  heading  “Keep¬ 
ing  Silage  Over  Summer,”  F.  H.  says  he 
has  three  feet  of  silage  left  in  his  silo 
and  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  it  till 
next  Winter.  Let  us  drop  theory  for  a 
time  and  talk  about  experience.  In  the 
Summer  of  1889  I  helped  to  build  a  silo 
on  my  father’s  farm  in  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
rectangular  kind,  built  in  one  end  of  the 
barn,  and  was  about  15x27  feet  in  size 
and  24  feet  deep.  The  following  Spring, 
iwhen  the  cows  were  turned  out  to  grass, 
we  had  about  six  feet  of  silage  left  in  the 
silo.  We  simply  left  it  there  till  the  pas¬ 
tures  began  to  be  a  little  short  in  the  dry 
weather  of  August.  We  then  went  into 
the  silo  and  found  a  dense  mat  of  white 
mold  about  two  inches  thick  over  the 
surface  of  the  silage.  This  was  removed 
and  under  it  the  silage  was  as  good  as 
any  I  ever  saw.  We  fed  it  to  the  cows 
till  we  began  to  fill  the  Flo  again  with 
the  new  corn.  This  was  during  the  last 
days  of  August.  At  that  time  we  had 
about  three  feet  of  the  old  silage  left. 
The  new  silage  was  put  in  on  top  of  the 
old.  The  next  year  we  again  had  some 
silage  left  for  Summer  feeding,  but  not 
so  much  as  the  first  year,  and  this  time 
we  got  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom 
before  putting  in  the  new  corn.  In  the 
Spring  of  1892  I  dug  the  last  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  1889  silage  from  the  bottom  of  the 
silo.  It  was  perfectly  good  silage  and 
as  sweet  as  any  I  ever  handled.  It  was 
so  firmly  packed  that  it  was  real  work  to 
dig  it  loose  with  a  fork. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  F.  H.  would  be  to  give  his  silage 
a  good  letting  alone.  If  he  should  cover 
it  with  anything  it  would  seem  to  me  very 
foolish  to  “loosen  it  up  from  time  to  time 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  it. 

It  is  long  past  the  settling  stage. 

J.  M.  DKEW. 


The  Farm  Superintendent’s  Wife  Talks 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
letter  of  “City  Farmer,”  and  the  editorial 
comment  on  the  same.  I  think  the  edi¬ 
torial  sums  up  the  situation  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly.  Perhaps  a  few  illustrations  of 
what  actually  has  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  will  be  interesting.  For  several 
years  I  worked  for  men  who  were  trying 
to  help  city  farmers  obtain  farm  super¬ 
intendents.  One  of  these  men  visited 
such  farmers  and  tried  to  help  the  own¬ 
ers.  Then  I  married  a  farm  superinten¬ 
dent.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  city,  but 
had  always  longed  to  live  in  the  country. 

One  day  a  student  came  into  the  office 
of  the  travelling  advisor  to  ask  about 
accepting  the  managership  of  a  certain 
farm.  “It  will  be  all  right,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “while  Mr.  A.  is  in  Europe,  but  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  while  he 
is  in  America.” 

Mr.  B,  a  promising  college  graduate, 
accepted  a  position  as  superintendent  of 
a  wealthy  estate.  Several  years  later  he 
left,  discharged  I  think.  I  overheard  a 
friend  ask  his  successor  why  he  had  failed. 
“He  never  had  a  chance,”  was  the  in¬ 
stant  reply. 

One  wealthy  man  who  had  put  in  all 
modern  conveniences,  and  done  everything 
else  he  could  to  make  his  farm  a  pleasant 
living  place,  said :  “I  have  only  one  fault 
to  find  with  my  farmer.  He  is  dirty  per¬ 
sonally  and  about  the  farm.” 

I  want  to  give  one  instance  of  our  own 
troubles  as  farm  superintendent,  because 
it  illustrates  a  common  fault  of  city 
farmers.  They  may  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  men  in  hiring  help  in  the  city,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  an  honest  man 
in  the  country. 

My  husband  went  to  work  for  Mr.  C. 
When  he  took  the  place  there  was  a  man 
working  there  whom  I  will  call  Ed  Jones. 
Mr.  C.  praised  him  highly.  He  was  a 
carpenter  and  had  worked  on  the  new 
buildings  which  had  been  put  up.  For 
the  next  few  weeks,  every  man  in  the 
neighborhood  that  my  husband  met, 
warned  him  to  look  out  for  Ed  Jones. 
One  of  these  men  lived  six  miles  from  us. 
No  one  of  the  neighboring  farmers  would 
hire  him,  because  he  would  not  give  them 
a  fair  day’s  work.  A  fewr  months  later, 
my  husband  said  one  day,  “I  don’t  see 
how  Mr.  C  expects  me  to  get  things  done, 
when  he  countermands  my  orders,  as  soon 
as  my  back  is  turned.”  My  husband,  by 
the  way,  took  practically  two  days  in  the 
week  to  make  deliveries  of  farm  butter, 
etc.,  in  a  neighboring  city.  Some  months 
later  he  said,  “What  do  you  suppose  Ed 
is  doing  now?  If  I  set  him  at  a  job  he 
does  not  like,  he  goes  to  Mr.  S.  and  says 
‘Don’t  you  think  I’d  better  do.  so  and 
so?’”  One  day  I  stood  at  the  window 
watching  my  husband  as  he  drove  out. 
As  I  turned  away,  I  saw  Ed  Jones  enter 
the  incubator  cellar.  He  had  no  business 
there  and  an  incubator  full  of  chickens 
was  due  to  hatch  so  I  stayed  to  see  what 
would  happen.  In  about  an  hour  he 
came  out,  walked  straight  over  to  the 
house  and  said :  “The  incubator  full  of 
chickens  is  burned  up.”  My  husband’s 
last  job  before  leaving  was  to.  look  at 
that  incubator,  and  it  was  all  right  that 
morning.  We  boarded  the  hired  men.  We 
had  trouble  almost  from  the  start.  We 
begged  Mr.  C.  to  come  and  see  for  himself 
what  the  men  had  to  eat.  He  would  not. 
We  had  definite  information  before  we 


left  that  the  trouble  was  stirred  up  by 
Ed  Jones.  Some  eight  months  after  we 
went  on  the  farm  I  was  warned  that  Ed 
Jones  was  telling  everyone  around  that 
my  husband  was  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  he  was  to  take  the  farm.  My 
husband  stayed  a  second  year  and  Ed 
Jones  did  not  take  his  place,  but  Mr  C 
had  not  yet  found  him  out. 

My  h  sband  had  interested  Mr.  C  in 
purebred  cattle ;  he  had  taken  care  of  the 
poultry  and  ducks  and  a  garden.  There 
was  a  coachman  on  the  place  on  whose 
hands  time  hung  heavy,  but  Mr.  C  never 
thought  of  having  him  take  care  of  the 
garden.  The  farmer  who  succeeded  my 
husband  refused  to  raise  poultry  or  care 
for  a  garden,  although  he  had  an  auto¬ 
mobile  to  do  the  peddling,  while  my  hus¬ 
band  had  used  a  horse.  It  would  have 
been  possible  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  help  to  have  increased  the 
butter  trade,  but  Mr.  C  would  not  do  it. 
There  were  people  begging  for  butter.  Do 
not  think  that  I  consider  my  husband  had 
no  faults.  I  am  not  discussing  the  faults 
of  the  farm  superintendent  but  the  owner. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  “City  Far¬ 
mer.”  They  are  the  man  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  country  and  had  gone  into  the 
city  and  made  a  fortune ;  and  the  rich 
man  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
city.  The  former  has  less  trouble  than 
the  latter.  I  am  thinking  only  of  the 
latter.  I  suppose  he  gets  his  idea  of  a 
country  estate  from  the  places  he  sees  in 
Europe.  But  in  Europe  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  farm  superintendents.  Here 
they  have  not  been,  and  the  American 
farmer  has  an  independence  partly  inher¬ 
ited  and  partly  acquired.  He  does  not 
“knuckle  under.”  Neither  does  he  under¬ 
stand  the  “City  Farmer.”  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  country  where  it  is  a 


hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  living.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  leisure  to  beautify 
his  place. 

One  thing  which  the  “City  Farmer” 
does  not  consider  is  that  the  farmer’s 
wife  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  all  right  to  provide  her  with  all 
modern  improvements,  but  she  does  not 
want  a  kitchen  22*4  feet  long  by  12  feet 
wide,  which  were  the  dimensions  of  the 
kitchen  in  the  place  I  have  been  describ¬ 
ing  above.  The  outside  of  the  house  is  the 
“City  Farmer’s”  main  consideration.  The 
farmer’s  wife  does  not  care  whether  you 
copy  an  English,  French,  or  Swiss  cot¬ 
tage,  or  a  Spanish  castle,  but  do  let  some 
practical  woman  plan  the  interior.  No 
city  architect  has  yet  solved  the  problem. 

MARGARET  GRACE. 
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polyvalent  calf  dysenteric  serum  or  with 
a  calf  scours  bacteria.  Consult  the  local 
graduate  veterinarian  about  that  method 
of  treatment.  It  will  even  have  a  reme¬ 
dial  effect  in  some  cases  of  the  disease  if 
applied  in  time. 


Skin  Disease 


Dysentery  of  Calves 

What  will  stop  scours  or  dysentery  in 
young  calves?  For  the  past  four  or  five 
months  nearly  every  calf  has  had  the 
scours,  and  most  of  them  die.  Feces  pass 
from  them  like  water,  very  light  yellow 
in  color.  It  starts  when  the  calves  are 
between  24  and  48  hours  old.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  will  stop  it,  if  possible? 

New  York.  p.  w. 

You  describe  an  infectious  disease  com¬ 
monly  called  “calf  cholera”  or  “white 
scours,”  _  which  is  caused  by  germs,  and 
is  born  in  the  calf  or.  contracted  at  birth 
by  way  of  the  raw  navel  or  mouth.  It 
does  not  respond  to  medicinal  treatment, 
but  usually  may  be  prevented  as  follows : 
Perfectly  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stable.  Concrete  floors  should 
be  put  in  if  the  present  ones  are  of  earth 
or  boards.  Instantly  at  birth  saturate 
the  stump  of  the  navel  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  then  dust  with  fine  sifted  slaked 
lime.  Repeat  the  applications  daily  until 
the  navel  is  perfectly  healed.  Also  cleanse 
and  disinfect  the  cow’s  teats  before  the 
calf  is  allowed  to  suck  for  the  first  time, 
and  then  once  daily  for  a  week,  if  the 
calf  is  allowed  to  nurse.  The  calf  also 
should  be  immunized  at  birth  with  a 


I  have  a  cow  afflicted  with  barn  itch. 
She  is  covered  with  patches  of  small 
brown  scabby  spots  and  more  are  ap¬ 
pearing  all  the  time.  I  have  clipped  her 
and  treated  her  with  sulpho-napthol  and 
carbolated  vaseline  with  no  result.  What 
treatment  would  you  advise?  She  has 
been  fresh  two  months  and  has  dropped 
several  pounds  in  production  since.  She 
is  an  excellent  feeder.  Could  one  attrib¬ 
ute  this  drop  to  the  disease?  Could  a 
horse  get  the  disease  from  the  cow? 
Massachusetts  c.  h.  m. 

If  a  cow  has  true  parasitic  ringworm 
(barn  itch)  it  may  spread  to  man  or 
other  animals,  but  the  disease  in  the  case 
mentioned  may  be  eczema.  That  we  can¬ 
not  decicfe,  however,  without  making  a 
personal  examination.  The  ringworm 
spot  is  covered  with  thick  scabs  or  crusts, 
and  occurs  chiefly  about  the  eyes  and  on 
face  and  neck  of  calves,  but  may  occur 
upon  the  body,  especially  about  the  tail 
and  head.  A  solution  of  four  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  to  the 
pint  of  hot  water  applied  once  a  week  is 
an  effective  remedy  for  ringworm  on  the 
body,  but  cannot  be  used  on  the  face. 


The  other  night  Maisie’s  father  brought 
a  guest  home  to  dinner,  a  very  intense 
young  man.  He  sat  next  to  Maisie  at 
table.  “Everyone  has  a  mission  in  life,” 
he  murmured  to  Maisie  after  the  fish 
course.  “Is  that  so?”  asked  Maisie  in 
surprise.  “What  is  yours,  then?”  “My 
dear  young  lady.”  he  said,  “my  mission  is 
to  save  young  men.”  It  was  too  much  for 
Maisie.  “That’s  fine!”  she  giggled.  “I 
wish  you’d  save  a  nice  one  for  me !” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


BH 


(This  announcement  is  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 

Better  Sires-Better  Stock 

$1,000  Money  Prize 


UNDER  rules  and  conditions  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  money  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid 
by  Chapin  &  Company,  Chicago,  to  that  county  in  the 
United  States  which  first  becomes  free  from  inferior  sires. 


By  inferior  sires  are  meant  low  quality 
purebred  sires  as  well  as  all  crossbred, 
grade  and  scrub  sires.  The  word  “sires” 
includes  stallions,  bulls,  jacks,  rams, boars 
and  bucks.  Poultry  is  not  included. 

A  county  eligible  to  receive  the  prize 
must  have  a  total  of  500  or  more  sires  of 
all  classes  and  5,000  or  more  head  of 
female  breeding  stock. 

All  owners  of  males  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  in  the  classes  mentioned,  and  a 
majority  of  other  livestock  owners  in  the 
county,  must  have  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  hereafter  using  nothing  but  pure¬ 
bred  sires  by  joining  the  “Better  Sires — 
Better  Stock”  campaign  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Upon  notification  by  a  County  Agent 
or  the  officer  of  a  county  livestock  organ¬ 
ization,  that  the  county  he  represents  is 
free  from  inferior  sires,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  will  investigate  the 


claim.  If  the  Federal  expert  finds  that 
the  county  is,  in  fact,  free  from  inferior 
sires,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  will  declare  that  county  as 
winner  of  the  prize. 

The  prize  money  will  be  deposited  in  a 
local  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  County 
Agent,  official  of  the  county  livestock 
organization  or  other  person  or  persons 
considered  best  qualified  to  administer 
the  fund.  It  will  be  maintained  as  a 
revolving  fund  from  which  loans  may  be 
made  to  persons  desiring  to  purchase 
purebred  sires  in  any  of  the  classes  men¬ 
tioned.  After  three  years  from  date  of 
the  award,  the  fund,  with  accumulated 
interest,  will  be  distributed  in  five  equal 
prizes,  in  open  competition,  for  the  most 
meritorious  young  stock  resulting  from 
the  use  of  purebred  sires.  One  prize  for 
horses,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine. 


County  agents  or  officials  of  county  livestock  organizations  desiring  to  enter  their 
counties  as  competitors  for  this  prize,  will  indicate  their  intention  of  so  doing  by  letter 
to  Chapin  86  Company,  sending  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  time  limit  is  placed  on  the  offer  of  this  prize.  No  other  rules  govern  the  com¬ 
petition  except  those  herewith  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  money  prize,  the  county  that  is  declared  winner  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  silk  banner  and  a  certificate  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
E,  T.  Meredith  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

CHAPIN  & ;  COMPANY 

327  S.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Bi-State  Guernsey  meeting,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  August  7. 

Summer  Farmers’  Week,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  Stores,  August  3-6. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  Summer  meeting,  Grant  Ilitcli- 
ings’  orchards,  near  Syracuse,  August  4. 

New  York  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  annual  meeting.  Cortland.  N. 
Y.,  August  6-7. 

Apple  Shippers'  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  August  11-14. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  August  25-2S. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  30- 
31-September  1-4. 

Hornell  Fair.  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 

Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams.  Mass..  September  3-6. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineoia,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24.  - 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12 — Holstein  Bull  Sale,  Pitman. 

N.  J.;  second  day  of  Grangers’  picnic. 

Aug.  IS — Registered  Berkshires.  Hill¬ 
top  Farm.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Sept.  6 — Registered  Holsteins.  A.  R. 

O.  dispersal  sale.  F.  C. .  Brinton,  Jr., 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale,  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 

,  Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  Sale  committee:  H. 
'E.  llaslett,  chairman.  Amherst,  Mass.; 
II.  L.  Garrigus,  Stores,  Conn. ;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle, 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  September  23.  K.  J.  Seulke,  sec¬ 
retary.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  28-30 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 

Connecticut  Breeders  to  Organize 

On  the  morning  of  the  sale  of  Berk- 
shires  at  Hilltop  Farm.  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Auugust  18,  the  Connecticut  State  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  organized,  under 
the  direction  of  .T.  E.  Downing,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  American  Berkshire  As¬ 
sociation.  of  Springfield.  Ill.  The  sale 
will  he  held  in  the  afternoon,  so  those 
who  attend  can  help  organize  this  new 
association,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
look  over  the  stock  offered  for  sale. 


How  They  Make  “Hydrolized  Sawdust” 

(Continued  from  page  1271) 
from  chips  and  pieces  of  bark  is  best 
suited  for  this  purpose,  since  a  more  even 
penetration  and  digestion  is  obtained 
with  the  smaller  particles. 

From  experience  and  data  gathered 
from  investigations  upon  the  preparation 
of  ethyl  alcohol  from  wood.  Dr.  Sherrard 
believes  that  similar  feeds  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  non-resinous  coniferous 
woods,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  more  res¬ 
inous  woods.  Larch  should  be  partially 
adapted  to  this  use  since  it  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  12  per  cent  of  galactin,  a 
compound  which  gives  rise  to  galactose 
upon  treatment  with  dilute  acids. 


Your  Choice  for  Governor  of  N.  Y.  State 
THE  BALLOT 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Tompkins 
Frank  M.  Bradley.  Niagara 
Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 
Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome 
Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 
Elon  II.  Hooker,  Monroe 
Wesley  0.  Howard,  Rensselaer 
Francis  M.  lingo,  Jefferson 
Nathan  I..  Miller,  Onondaga 
Ogden  L.  Mills.  New  York 
John  Lord  O’Brian,  Erie 
B  illiam  Church  Osborne,  Putnam 
Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome 
Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  New  York 
^ i Ins  L.  Strivings,  Wyoming 
tbaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Oswego 
B  m.  Boyce  Thompson,  Westchester 
George  F.  Thompson,  Orleans 
Eugene  M.  Travis,  Kings 
George  F.  Warren,  Tompkins 
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jour  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on 
this  line 

REFERENDUM 

-y°u  bc  in  favor  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  farmers  to  formulate 
ean<lbwe(S  glides  and  to  suggest 
farmers?*8  "b°  would  be  acceptable  to 

□  '  YFS  n  NO 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  tile  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  caoh  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  July 
10,  1020: 

BARRED  ROCKB 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  Ill . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKB 

W  II.  Bassett,  Conn . 

11.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  1 . 

U.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  ‘88 . 

Chickutawbut  Farms  Mass . 


BUFF  ROCKB 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  ... 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert!,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Muss . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pineorest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Chas.  11.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deining,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm.  Conn . 

Edward  P,  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 
W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 


DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  . 

0REG0N3 

Ore,  Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brlzzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  I . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  II.  Bartlett.  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kigenraueh  A  DeW inter,  N.J . 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

I, .  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C  Rasmussen.  N.  J  .  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  PoultryJFarm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard,  Pa . . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich . 

Mrs.  .1.  L  T beu sen.  Conn . . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  S-  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb,  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm.N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

Wi llanna  Farm.  N.  J . . . 

C.  8  Greene,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111  . 


Week 

Total 

35 

1455 

37 

1130 

31 

855 

46 

1184 

54 

1590 

42 

1531 

43 

1148 

37 

949 

46 

1350 

51 

1394 

28 

1127 

37 

1270 

21 

764 

21 

880 

24 

1189 

37 

1264 

37 

1019 

49 

1388 

12 

‘O 

CO 
t  - 

52 

1346 

39 

1273 

32 

1258 

56 

1251 

38 

1298 

37 

1267 

37 

1336 

32 

1215 

22 

867 

36 

1302 

38 

1362 

40 

1366 

25 

959 

37 

1582 

32 

1388 

49 

1402 

17 

1329 

34 

1048 

38 

1102 

40 

1170 

26 

1173 

36 

J088 

1 

1093 

41 

995 

35 

1416 

16 

686 

26 

881 

22 

740 

50 

1221 

42 

1194 

48 

1457 

44 

1261 

47 

1363 

43 

1305 

45 

1481 

49 

1112 

37 

1321 

49 

1272 

38 

1077 

53 

1000 

41 

1264 

46 

1166 

39 

1334 

45 

1268 

51 

1279 

44 

1323 

41 

1281 

41 

1175 

62 

1373 

39 

1169 

46 

1265 

47 

1109 

28 

1148 

40 

1325 

48 

1393 

52 

1073 

45 

929 

44 

1149 

54 

1487 

27 

1058 

42 

1364 

39 

1229 

48 

1226 

28 

1439 

39 

1178 

38 

1021 

49 

1333 

30 

994 

36 

986 

46 

1080 

34 

962 

35 

1056 

47 

1179 

33 

1244 

22 

917 

38 

827 

48 

993 

39 

1095 

33 

1038 

30 

700 

32 

874 

Total . 


118,032 


R.  I.  RED  PRIME  PULLETS 

for  sale.  25  very  high  quality  April  hatched birdsOO  $3.50. 
Also  several  cockerels,  $  l.  M0HEGAN  farm,  Ptckikill.  N.  ». 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  R.  I.  REDS 


1,000  PULLETS 

bred  from  heavy-laying:  hens,  raised  on  unlimited  free 
range,  milk  fed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Homestead  Farm,  Newtown,  Conn. 

400  SINGLE  COSt B  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Pullets  10-wks.  old:  farm  raised;  hutched  from  pedigreed 
hens.  No  male  birds  wore  used  with  egg  records  less 
than  150  eggs  up  to  267.  Free  from  disease.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  $2  each.  Also  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
JOHN  H.  COPELANJ  .  Fort  Edward,  New  York 


HUMMER’S  CDCKS 

are  Profitable—  Large—  Healthy— 8tr,  g.  Prepa id,  alive. 
Rocks— $15;  Reds — $16.75;  Ancona  $17  ;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn-$tS. 50.  E.  R  HUMMER  k  CO  .  Ervochiown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  hatch.  Will  lay  in  September.  Also  250  B. 
P.  Rock  Pullets,  March  hatch,  three  pounds  each. 
Price.  ®‘-4  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON.  220  W.  9lh  St..  ERIE.  PENN. 


■tM 


1281 


BABY  CHICKS 


ALL 

BREEDS 

$15  per  100  $8  per  50  $5  per  25 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— BARRED  ROCKS— R.  I.  REDS 

Ready  for  Shipment,  August  3rd,  9th  and  17th 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY,  Box  O,  HKSSKWIW: 


/PULLETS  FOR  SALE 


Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 
Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  Comb’White  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year. 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1019.  at  my  plant.  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  in  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  TV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


\ 


HILLPOT  CHICKS  PAY* 

£2. ITT  TW¥?1VA  MJY'IMT'  It’s  not  too  late.  Easiest  time  of  year  to  raise 
WEI  A  XX  EilvA  liv  WW  chicks.  Furthermore.  Hillpot  Quality  Ghieks 
are  from  pure-bred,  farm-range  stock.  Buy  at  these  low  summer  prices. 

too  50  25  100  50  25 

White  Leghorns  $15.00  $  7.50  $4.00  Barred  Rocks  $18.00  $9.25  $5.00 

R.  I.  Reds  20  00  10.25  5.25  W.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  25.00  12.50  7.00 

Black  Leghorns  15.00  7.50  4.00 

Sent  prepaid.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  Fend  C.O.D.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


^•■•■■■■■■■a  ■(■■■■  i  ■■■■■■■■■■  in  ■■■  ■■!■•  ■■■■■■■■■  a  »■■■«■■■■■■  i  ■■■■aaaai 


5000  s.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according-  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


rAUiiiiiasiisKiiMHanaiiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiiaiMiiiiAaiiiiiaiiiaiiiiaiiiiMiAttutii  ■itiitikiimi 


■■■■■■■■■■■••am, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  )  TfcT  TW  T  l^FTIO  Hatched  March  17th  to 

White  Wyandotte  [-  S  1  £  2  3  April  14th  from  heavy 

White  Plymouth  Rock  )  *  ^  M.  laying  strains. 

Vigorous  birds  raised  on  free  range.  Price  $3  to  $4 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens,  $1.75  each. 

HILLSIDE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


\ 

Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

“Lady  Theresa”  276  eggs  in  276  i 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or  ! 
fawn,  35c:  50  810  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  breeders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  $3.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Haeky  F.  Palmer.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  4,000  farm  range  pullets 
hatched  latter  half  of  April  and  first 
half  of  May  from  heavy  laying  stock, 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  fifty,  at  $2 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

A  rebred  to  lay.  For  half  adozen  years  they  liaveheen 
leaders  or  near  the  leaders  in  egg  laying  contests. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  COCKERELS 

for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Just  the  blood  to  im¬ 
prove  your  egg  production. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Our  best  utility  stock.  Selected  from  large  flock. 
Place  order  at  once.  Prices  reasonable. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  -  Katonah,  New  York 

Special  Sale  of  Eckhaifs  Barred  Rocks 

BRED-TO-SHOW  BRED-TO-LAY 

S-wks.-oUl  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  $  t  .50  each.  4-mos.-old 
Cockerels,  34  each.  Yearling  Hens,  $4  each.  Males.  SB 
amt  310  each.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded,  c.  W.  a  H.  i.  ELKHART, Sholwl*.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
TEN  WEEKS  OLD 

5?  each,  f.  o.  h.  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  Strong,  sturdy 
chicks  of  first  class  stock.  Terras,  cash  with  order. 
Immediate  shipment, 

HOMESTEAD  CHICKEN  FARMS 
Emil  Johnson,  Rupt..  The  Homestead,  cor.  Hollywood 
&  Westwood  Aves.,  West  End.  N.  J.,  Tel.  L.ng  Branch.  541-W 


Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Also 

COCKERELS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  VVUIlngton.  Conn. 


C  O  c  li  erels 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  Poor  man  Strain 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ami  S  O.  W.  Leghorns.  83  up. 
Folder  free.  M.  E.  D1SQUK,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  G.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  farce,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.50  each;  25  lots,  $3  each,  scut  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1B5,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

mir^C  Broilers,  l.eghorns.  Rocks  and  Reds,  llcts. 
LfllLIkA  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  I*u. 


FOR  SALE  : 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Goodwin’s  Quality  Strain. 

A  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 

Goodwin  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  CL 


White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

Barron  and  Ferris.  March  and  April  hatched.  Bred  from 
our  best  laying  pens  of  high  record  producers.  Price  $8 
and  $5  each.  PROVIDENCE  FARM,  6.  H.  Harris.  Mgr.,  An.coiln,  0.  C 


Summer  Sale  White  Foghorn  Yearling  PPI.I.ET8. 

Laying.  Wyckoff  Strain.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockswif.  N.  J. 

A  Few  Sturdy  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  in  os.  old.  from  imported  Barron  stock. 

W.  E.  ATKINSON  -  W  allingford,  Conn. 


10- 


wis.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed.  WyckofT  strain. 
Deliveries  Weekly.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockawav,  N.  J. 


TWENTT  FIVE  Yearling  8.  O.  Ru  If  Leghorn  Layers,  $2  each. 
Gkkknkorp  Poultry  Yards.  Silver  ckekk.  N.Y. 

12-WEEKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

$2.25;  yearling  hen,  $1.75;  cockerel,  $1.50  to  $3 
W,  .FAN  1>A  K.  F.  1>.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y, 


White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

March  hatched. 

English  strain. 


Also  vearling  hens,  moderately  priced, 

BH00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  8.  J. 


six^eeks-olo  Sing's  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Beauties.  $1.50  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  all.  Tom  Barron’s 
strain  direct.  I  am  crowded  for  room. 

P.  P.  Gheen,  Mgr..  Overlook  Farms.  Willow  Grove.  Pa. 

For  Sale-S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched” 

Write  for  prices.  MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Sttckton.  N.  J. 

GENUINE  CARNEAUX  Pi-eons 

for  males 

Belgian  hares,  $3  and  up,  W.  H.  Sif ssf,  Amityvftie.  Raw  Vsvk 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  lot- 
lei's  receive  no  consideration. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
enclosed  circular  of  Citizens’ Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  ?  n.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

The  country  is  literally  flooded  with 
stock-selling  propositions  of  this  kind. 
The  business  of  this  corporation  is  to  loan 
money  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles. 
Two  of  the  officers  of  the  company  are 
reported  to  have  been  previously  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business,  and  the  third  a  law¬ 
yer.  It  might  therefore  be  said  that  none 
of  the  officers  has  had  experience  fitting 
him  to  carry  on  a  financial  institution 
of  this  kind.  At  best  such  investments 
are  speculative,  and  farmers  should  not 
take  such  risks  with  their  small  savings. 
In  many  cases  farmers  can  invest  their 
savings  in  new  equipment  for  their  own 
farms  to  better  advantage  than  anywhere 
else.  Then  Liberty  bonds  at  present 
prices  are  attractive  and  safe. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  concerning 
the  National  Radio  Institute,  14th  and  IT 
streets,  Washington,  D.  C.V  They  claim 
to  teach  wireless  by  mail  in  about  10 
weeks,  and  furnish  the  student  a  course 
of  46  lessons  covering  practice,  theory, 
code  and  laws  of  radio  and  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  five  printed  text  books, 
one  hand  book,  one  complete  set  of  prac¬ 
tice  apparatus,  including  standard  sending 
key  and  buzzer,  and  a  universal  wireless 
transmitting  and  receiving  set.  This 
course  is  to  cost  $75  cash,  or  $85  to  $100 
in  installments.  They  also,  claim  that 
anyone  graduating  from  this  course  is 
prepared  to  pass  the  test  fob  a  Govern¬ 
ment  licensed  operator,  to  begin  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  not  less  than  $125  per  month.  Do 
you  know  whether  this  is  a  good  school, 
and  will  they  do  all  they  claim?  Also,  do 
you  think  it  worth  while  for  a  young  man 
to  attempt  to  learn  radio  by  mail? 

Delaware.  J.  n.  e. 

The  claim  that  a  10-w’eeks’  course  will 
qualify  the  student  to  take  a  Government 
position  at  $125  per  month  is  absurd. 
This,  however,  is  the  sort  of  bait  held  cut 
by  these  correspondence  school  venders  to 
sell  their  wares.  Any  practical  wireless 
operator  will,  no  doubt,  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  impracticable  to  become  ef¬ 
ficient  in  the  subject  without  personal  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance,  iu  addition  to 
much  hard  experience.  But  common-sense 
advice  of  this  sort  will  not  sell  correspond¬ 
ence-school  dope. 

We  have  received  a  check  from  Sudow 
at  Los  Angeles  for  $18.20.  lie  has  re¬ 
served  30  cents  for  postage.  I  wonder 
howr  much  you  people.  Mr.  Jordan  and 
we  have  spent  for  postage !  I  only  hope 
that  his  check  will  prove  to  be  O.  Iv.  I 
thank  you  for  all  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  realize  that  if 
it  w'ere  not  for  you  Siulow  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  returned  the  money. 

Connecticut.  E.  A.  s. 

The  above  refers  to  Fred  .T.  Sudow, 
formerly  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  1’.,  -whose 
methods  we  have  been  obliged  to  criticize 
from  time  to  time  for  a  good  many  years 
back.  Dutchess  County  is  well  rid  of 
such  a  citizen,  and  our  commiseration 
goes  across  the  continent  to  the  good 
people  of  California.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Sudow  will  live  down  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  reputation  he  has  earned  in  the 
East. 

Last  February  I  sent  $25  to  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  &  Stock  Farm.  Ridgewood,  N.  .T., 
for  a  dozen  chickens.  This  was  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  in  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  I  received  a  typewritten  letter 
acknowledging  my  check  and  stating  that 
the  chickens  would  be  shipped  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted.  Up  to  date  I 
have  not  received  them,  neither  have  they 
answered  my  other  letters.  Could  yon 
tell  me  hc.w‘  I  can  get  these  chickens  or 
the  cash?  G.  m.  p. 

New  York. 

II.  W.  Cobb  appears  to  be  the  manager 
of  the  above  farm.  Our  previous  exper¬ 
ience  with  Mr.  Cobb  was  in  1017,  wheu 
he  was  manager  of  a  farm  in  Denton.  Md.. 
where  he  left  an  unenviable  record.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  at  that  time  made  good  the  losses 
of  some  subscribe!  having  dealings  with 
him.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  at 
G.  M.  P.’s  experience,  which  we  print 
for  the  guidance  of  our  other  readers. 

Later:  The  claim  has  been  adjusted 
since  the  above  item  was  prepared;  but 
we  regard  the  word  of  caution  iu  dealing 
with  Mr,  Oobb  due  our  readers. 


An  agent  for  the  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany,  500  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  was  through  our  place  a  few 
days  ago  taking  orders.  lie  said  the  firm 
advertised  iu  your  paper  and  used  your 
name  as  a  guarantee  that  they  were  all 
right.  Now  we  take  your  paper,  and  I 
cannot  find  any  such  advertisement  in  it. 
Will  you  let  me  know  if  they  have  ever 
advertised  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  what 
you  know  about  the  firm?  If  they  are 
falsely  representing  themselves  as  adver¬ 
tising  in  your  paper,  what  is  the  penalty? 

New  York.  E.  R.  s. 

The  claim  attributed  to  the  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  an  absolute  falsehood.  The  Rubai. 
New-Yorker  has  exposed  the  “lucky  en¬ 
velope  scheme’’  employed  by  the  agents 
of  this  concern  for  many  years  back,  and 
warned  our  readers  against  being  caught 
by  it.  This  company  has  recently  adver¬ 
tised  in  some  farm  papers,  presumably  to 
counteract  the  criticism  of  the  firm’s 
methods  published  in  these  columns.  But 
we  should  not  expect  much  iu  the  way  of 
veracity  from  a  firm  or  its  agents  em- 
ploying  ouch  deceptive  schemes  to  induce 
country  people  to  sign  orders  for  por¬ 
traits. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  General  Oil  Company,  head¬ 
quarters  Houston.  Tex.?  S.  E.  J.  Cox 
is  president.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
their  reputation  is  and  what  standing 
they  have  in  the  business  world.  One 
cannot  find  out  anything  from  the  oil 
papers,  as  they  all  seem  to  stick  together, 
but,  -will  not  tell  one  the  truth. 

New  York.  rr.  t.  r. 

Cox  and  the  Prudential  Securities  Com¬ 
pany  of  Houston,  Tex.,  promoters  of  this 
company,  are  the  most  dangerous  element 
we  know  in  the  wildcat  oil  business.  We 
especially  advise  against  having  anything 
to  do  with  any  propositions  in  which 
their  names  are  connected. 

Do  you  want  to  invest  in  the  Fox  Motor 
Car  Company,  Philadelphia?  I  don’t,  be¬ 
cause  a  fox  is  hard  to  catch.  J.  M.  H. 

And  anyone  so  investing  would  in  all 
probability  have  equally  as  hard  a  chase 
if  he  tried  to  get  the  money  back  as 
though  he  entered  a  foot  race  with  the 
elusive  animal.  It  appears  from  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  subscribe  to  an  “ownership” 
that  the  Fox  car  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  on  the  market.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  subscribe  is  presented  as  a  special 
privilege  not  open  to  the  public.  We 
should  think  better  of  the  proposition  if 
•this  bunk  were  omittted.  Putting  money 
into  new  organizations,  the  products  of 
which  have  not  won  any  measure  of  pub¬ 
lic  approval,  is  about  the  wildest  form  of 
gambling  that  we  know  anything  about. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  enclosing 
check  for  $186  in  full  payment  of  my 
egg  claim,  and  wish  to  thank  you.  While 
I  might  well  have  received  a  part  of  this 
claim.  I  had  small  1  one  <■  gett.io«-  it  ail. 
and  the  fact  that  I  have  is  entirely  due 
to  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.  I  would  be 
glad  to  pav  vou  the  usual  collection  fee 
If  you  will'  accept  it.  egg  producer. 

New  York. 

This  is  part  of  our  service,  and  no  pay 
could  be  accepted  for  it  Our  business  is 
to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  farm 
individually  aud  collectively,  aud  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  work  is 
in  some  measure  successful.  We  con¬ 
fess  to  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  like  this  the  paper  can 
help  its  friends  who  are  not  in  good  po¬ 
sition  to  demand  justice  for  themselves. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  absolutely  the  best 
paper  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the 
world,  for  farmers.  More  power  to  you 
and  your  pen  and  to  our  paper,  p.  H. 

New  York. 

Whether  we  justify  this  estimate  or 
not.  it  is  worth  while  that  our  friends 
realize  our  purpose.  We  try  to  make  the 
best  paper  possible  for  American  farmers. 
The  human  element  always  includes  er¬ 
rors.  Our  friends,  no  doubt,  allow  for 
them  when  they  recognize  the  ideal. 

A  Canadian  Rain-water  Cistern 

There  are  inquiries  frequently  in  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  about  rain-water  cisterns,  and 
as  I  have  had  one  in  use  for  over  40 
years  an  account  of  my  experience  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

The  cistern  is  in  the  cellar  of  my  house, 
built  of  brick  laid  iu  good  cement.  Two 
walls  are  supported  by  the  stone  walls 
of  the  house,  arid  are  eight  inches  thick ; 
the  other  two  walls,  not  being  supported, 
are  16  inches  thick.  The  bottom  is  quite 
flat  and  two  bricks  (four  inches  thick) 
laid  on  the  material  soil.  All  the  inside 
is  plastered  two  inches  thick  with  pure 
cement.  Inside  dimensions  are  12x9  feet 
by  4  feet  deep.  A  division  wall  runs 


does  not  filter,  as  it  also  is  plastered. 
There  are  several  openings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  2x8  inches,  giving  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  parts.  All  the 
water  runs  into  the  liquid,  and  filtering 
is  done  by  simply  making  a  heap  of 
gravel,  charcoal  and  sand  over  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  division  wall.  The  smaller 
end  contains  the  filtered  water,  which  is 
drawn  off  by  the  pm  'p  in  the  room  above. 
The  whole  top  of  the  tank  is  covered  by 
two-inch  tongued  and  grooved  stuff,  nailed 
down,  excepting  a  few  boards,  which  can 
be  removed  for  inspection  and  cleaning. 
The  only  openings  in  the  cover  are  two 
four-inch  holes  where  the  conductors 
from  the  roof  enter.  This  cover  is  always 
perfectly  dry  and  has  never  been  re¬ 
newed. 

When  the  cistern  was  built  the  place 
where  we  live  was  practically  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  municipal 
water  system,  so  all  the  household  needs 
were  dependent  on  the  rain-water.  Today 
we  are  a  place  of  20,000  people,  with 
railways  and  some  factories  about  us, 
but  the  tank  has  been  in  constant  use 
all  the  40  years,  and  the  water  is  today 
preferred  for  drinking  to  the  supply  from 
the  town  water  mains  in  the  street.  The 
water  is  perfectly  clear  and  sweet, 
although  the  cistern  has  not  been  cleaned 
out  for  six  or  seven  years.  In  fact,  it 
has  not  been  cleaned  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times  since  it  was  built,  and  only 
on  one  occasion  was  there  any  trouble, 
and  that  was.  caused  by  a  nest  of  young 
birds  getting  into  the  water  by  some  care¬ 
lessness. 

Like  everything  else  worth  having,  a 
water  cistern  requires  attention  to  give 
satisfaction.  There  should  be  wire 
strainers  at  the  bottom  of  the  spout 
coming  from  the  roof  to  catch  straws, 
leaves,  etc.,  as  well  as.  to  prevent  mice  or 
bats  occasionally  getting  into  the  water, 
and.  the  cover  should  never  be  left  open, 
an  important  point  being  to  exclude  light. 
If  possible,  too,  the  tank  should  be  filled 
during  the  rainy  season  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn,  first  letting  the  roof  be  well- 
washed.  The  water  lias  then  a  chance 
to  purify  itself  by  allowing  the  impalpable 
dust  always  flowing  in  the  air  to  settle — 
this  I  consider  an  important  point.  This 
is  not  a  mere  fancy,  as  sailors  on  sailing 
ships  know  that  water  in  good  iron  tanks 
is  better  after  it  has  been  kept,  but  the 
tank  must  be  kept  closed. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  a  cistern  in 
a  cellar  makes  a  house  damp.  It  can 
only  do  so  if  it.  leaks,  which  should  not 
be.  The  wall  may  sweat,  as  the  stone 
walls  of  a  house  do  sometimes,  through 
the  moisture  in  the  Summer  air  being 
condensed  on  them,  or  as  the  pipes  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  street  water  main  do 
when  washing  is  being  done  in  the  base¬ 
ment  laundi-y. 

Of  course,  nowadays  a  water  cistern 
would  he  built  of  cement  concrete,  and 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  ordinary 
concrete  is  not  watertight  by  any  means, 
and  means  must,  be  taken  to  make  the 
walls  tight  by  some  of  the  preparations 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  bottom  of 
the  cistern  may  lie  perfectly  flat,  but  the 
ground  should  be  made  solid  by  ramming, 
particularly  if  it  is  made  ground  and  not 
The  natural  soil.  There  should  also  be 
a  well  about  18  inches  square  by  two 
inches  deep,  in  the  bottom,  which  is  a 
great  help  in  cleaning  out,  as  the  last  of 
the  water  can  be  gathered  into  this  and 
be  more  easily  wiped  up. 

I  am  a  believer  iu  good  rain-water  for 
country  places  when  a  good  spring  is  not 
available.  Well  water  is  not  always  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  to  quality  or  safety  from 
pollution.  R-  h. 

Canada. 


Barn  Floor;  Spelt  for  Hay;  Pruning 
Apple  Trees 

1.  I  wish  to  put  a  new  floor  in  my 
barn,  36x40  ft.  I  have  lots  of  lumber  I 
can  cut,  and  a  sawmill  within  one  mile. 
Which  would  you  prefer,  the  lumber  or 
concrete?  How  much  would  it  take  of 
both?  2.  What  time  is  best  to  cut  spelt 
for  hay?  3.  When  should  I  trim  apple 
trees,  Fall  or  Spring?  F.  T. 

North  I’harsalia,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  should  much  prefer  the  concrete, 
but  might  use  the  lumber  if  I  bad  it  and 
couldn’t  sell  it  to>  advantage.  The  exact 
amount  of  lumber  required  would  depend 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  floor  was  built. 
If  SxS-in.  sills  were  used,  with  18  ft., 
3x8-in.  floor  joists,  spaced  2  ft.,  it  would 
require  approximately  1,000  ft.  of  lumber 
for  the  former.  1.400  ft.  for  the  latter, 
and  3.000  ft.  of  2-in.  planks  for  flooring. 
The  amount  of  cement  required  will  also 
vary  with  conditions  present.  The  pro¬ 
portions  recommended  by  cement  manu¬ 
facturers  for  barn  floors  are  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  and  a  half  parts  of  sand,  and 
five  parts  gravel.  A  4-in.  floor  for  this 
barn  would  require  18  cubic  yards  of  con¬ 
crete.  using  90  bags  of  cement.  A  leaner 
mixture  containing  less  cement  can  often 
be  used,  however,  if  the  local  supply  of 
sand  and  gravel  or  bank  run  gravel  is  of 
sufficiently  good  quality.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  has  just  built  an  excellent  barn  base¬ 
ment  wall  of  cement  and  bank  run  sand 
and  gfavel  in  the  proportions  of  one  to 
eight.  The  experience  of  local  masons 
with  the  local  supply  of  sand  and  gravel 
should  be  ascertained  before  deciding  to 
vary  from  the  manufacturer’s  directions. 
Often  much  can  be  saved  iu  this  way. 

2.  Spelt  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the 
grain  is  still  soft. 

3.  Late  Fall  or  early  Spring  is  the  best 

time  to  trim  apple  trees.  M.  n.  n. 
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across  three  feet  from  one  end.  but  this 


To  get  your  silo  on  time 
this  year,  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog  NOW 


n 


The  Globe 
Silo  was  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  famous  extra¬ 
capacity  extension  roof.  It 
gives  more  silo  storage 
space  for  less  silo  money. 
Other  exclusive  features  ex¬ 
plained  in  Catalog, 

Ohio  Ensilage  Cutters 

We  are  agents  for  the  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  Cutters.  With  a  big  stock  on 
hand  we  can  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Send  for  Catalog  and  at¬ 
tractive  prices. 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney ,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Make  Big  Money 

Saw  50  to  Sawing 


CO  Cords 
a  Day 


Wood 


rHeip\f mpsr 

JSave  CoalVL^/  one* 

y/  Coal  shortage  coming.  Big 
'ash  or  \  -y  demand  for  wood.  Get  your 
iasy  Terms  rig  while  we  can  make  delivery. 
Vrite  for  direct  low  factory  prices  on  Power  Sa.ws 
ind  Log  Sawa  with  BOSCH  Magneto— Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2897  Oakland  Ave^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

OAII/rn  Threshes  cowpena  and  soybeans 
SUliVijU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
;owbluatiou  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  the 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
rears,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
lemand,"  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Rxp, 
Statiou.  Booklet  30  free, 
ioger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


WELL 


DPAYaG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.-  Many  Btyles  audsizo3  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Macs.  N.  ?. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75, 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
faring.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Ave,,  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  In  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Ilolsteins;  must  be  good 
dry  hand  milkers;  wages  from  $0.")  to  $70  per 
month  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement;  state  age  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


MILKERS,  $70  a  month;  $1  more  each  month 
np  to  $715.  with  board  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands,  $06,  with  board 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuehen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salarv 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT.  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  for  plain  cooking  on  farm; 

$45.00  per  month;  also  honseworker;  $35.00  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  7187,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  for  large  certi¬ 
fied  milk  plant;  neat,  clean,  able  to  keep  barn 
records;  one  who  will  do  as  management  re¬ 
quires;  this  is  a  large  plant,  and  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  we  offer  do  not  often  occur:  state  in 
first  letter  age,  references,  experience,  wages 
received  past  three  years.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — nordsman,  single,  where  milker  is 
used;  must  be  a  careful  feeder  and  kind  to 
animals;  can  use  a  good  man  even  if  not  ex¬ 
perienced  with  milker.  J.  WALTER  RING- 
HOLM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  for  truant  school;  man  charge 
family  of  boys;  wife  matron  of  family  and 
rare  for  dormitory  and  basement;  give  three 
references,  experience  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  SUPT.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Matrons  and  assistant  matrons,  be¬ 
ginning  salaries  $74  and  $52  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Address  NEW'  YORK  STATE 
REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  help  to  milk  and  some 
farm  work;  don’t  need  experience  for  farm 
work,  will  learn;  good  character,  sober  man: 
good  model  farm;  $70.00  a  month  and  board; 
can't  work  all  year  round.  Address  FRANK 
l’ELTIER.  Dunseitli,  N.  D. 


WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  quick 
with  needle;  able  to  make  at  least  three  boys’ 
shirts  per  day;  good  salary.  COUNTY  TRUANT 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Outfit  500  bottles  milk 
and  cream  dally;  best  families;  single  men 
preferred,  but  married  man.  if  with  small  fam¬ 
ily,  could  be  accommodated.  Apply  to  J.  L. 
HOPE,  Florliam  Farms,  Madison,  N.  J. 


IS  THERE  any  reader  of  The  Rural  who  knows 
how  to  handle  an  axe  and  who  would  like  to 
cut  wood  at  very  attractive  wages?  Two  might 
work  together  if  preferred:  steady  employment. 
Reply  to  ADVERTISER  7234,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  man  with  two  grown  sons  and 
several  daughters,  fifteen  years  and  over,  with 
farm  experience,  to  work  on  commercial  fruit 
farm;  men  capable  of  taking  charge  of  depart¬ 
ments  after  being  taught;  knowledge  of  fruit 
culture  unnecessary:  best  of  housing  conditions; 
best  of  wages;  an  exceptional  opportunitv  for 
the  right  kind  of  family.  Address  LOCK  BOX 
No.  388,  Jersey  Shore,  l’a. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  on  up-to-date 
farm;  good  wages  and  board;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  right  man.  W.  M.  WEED,  Xorotou,  Conn. 


ON  SMALT,  place  In  country,  Protestant  woman. 

past  middle  ago,  slightly  elderly,  ns  company 
of  elderly  woman:  light:  housekeeping  for  two; 
plain  cooks,  old-fashioned,  and  no  washing:  a 
woman  who  appreciates  a  home  more  than  high 
wages,  yet  wages  will  be  right.  Write,  stnting 
particulars  and  wages  required,  BOX  95,  West 
Mansfield.  Mass. 


FARMER  (single),  experienced  poultry;  900 
layers;  10  acres  cultivated;  board,  wages, 
share  of  profits.  ROX  t>4.  South  Jamesport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— We  have  a  first-class 
farm  superintendent  that  we  do  not  need  after 
June  25.  having  sold  our  herds;  this  man  Is  hon¬ 
est,  intelligent,  hard  worker,  successful  business 
farmer  of  the  higher  class:  college  graduate. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  is  a  fine  dairyman  and 
butter-maker;  is  single  man,  32  years,  (!  ft.  1 
in.,  192  lbs.,  of  Swedish  descent  anil  good  moral 
character.  Address  BOX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  single,  age  23,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  poultryman:  capable  of  taking  full 
charge;  college  and  practical  training;  exper¬ 
ience  with  illumination;  Middle  West  only; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  lifelong  experienced  farmer;  age 
37:  married;  one  child;  familiar  with  all  farm 
machinery;  first-class  dairy  anil  poultryman;  20 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  not  afraid  to  work:  good  references  as 
to  character  and  ability;  all  offers  will  be  an¬ 
swered;  please  give  full  information  as  to  size 
of  farm  or  estate  and  salary  paid  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7202,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SOLD — Working  manager  open.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER;  agricultural  training;  15 
years’  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  especially  the  handling  of  high-class 
live  stock:  also  fruit  and  general  farming:  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  or  commercial 
stock  farm:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7210,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder:  ex¬ 
traordinary.  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming:  live  wire;  quick  action:  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  It  pay  big  interest  on 
invested  canit.nl;  married;  31;  highest  reference. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  03.  Gowanda,  X.  Y. 


FARM  bookkeeper  and  accountant  on  la-go  farm 
or  estate:  American;  single;  ag«  35:  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  install  and  keep  no  all  kinds 
of  farm  records:  knowledge  of  agriculture,  dairy¬ 
ing.  poultry:  highest  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7221,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  on  duck  farm:  life  c- "c-ience; 
10  years  with  last  emnloyer.  ADVERTISER 
7230.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  without  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman;  has  had  college  t-a'nl-g  and 
experience:  state  particulars  and  saU-v  in  first 
letter:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7229, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  position  as  working  foreman 
or  herdsman:  understand  all  crops  and  tools; 
good  butter-maker  and  cow  man;  can  get  results 
if  given  a  chance;  married;  two  children.  7  and 
5  years  of  age:  no  boarders;  reference.  Address 
BOX  349,  Westport.  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position:  export  on 
certified  milk  and  handling  of  cattle,  including 
A.  R.  O.  work:  thoroughly  familiar  with  nil 
lines  of  farm  machinery  and  crop  raising:  un¬ 
usual  ability  in  handling  men:  cash  security  fur¬ 
nished  where  nccounts  are  handled  by  manager; 
references  gladly  furnished  upon  request  from 
men  who  know;  nothing  but  a  man’s  size  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  7227. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  desires  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion;  Cornell  training  and  8  years*  experience; 
excellent  references:  only  fi -st-class  proposition 
considered:  answer  fully.  HERBERT  E.  HUNT, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  small  neat  family;  experienced  all  around 
man;  available  October  1st.  ADVERTISER 
7282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  some  experience,  desires  work  on 
farm  for  August  and  September:  state  pay  and 
duties;  pay  is  secondary  to  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  n,s  working  farm  manager; 

life  experience  in  all  branches,  A.  R.  O.  work 
and  fitting  slock  for  show.  ADVERTISER  7245, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  onen  for  position  where  first- 
class  live  stock  is  kept:  position  mrst  be  big 
enough  to  pay  at  least  $2,500  and  privileges  to 
start;  American;  31  years  of  age:  married:  col¬ 
lege  graduate:  successful  experience;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7240,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent  open  for  posl- 
f 'on.  scientific  and  practical:  life  experience 
oners  (lug  largo  stock  and  dairy  farm:  competent 
in  all  bratiehs  of  agriculture,  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  registered  stock,  feeding  for  A.  R.  O.. 
operating  and  repairing  all  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery:  Guernsey.  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  cattle 
preferred;  best  of  references  as  to  character, 
habits  and  ability.  I*.  O.  BOX  029,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  wants  position  on  general 
farm  or  estate:  practical  in  all  branches  of 
farming:  specialized  in  purebred  cattle  and 
dairying;  wife  board  help:  12  years  and  9  years 
in  last  twq  poslU'C's:  best  of  references  from 
each  employer.  ADVERTISER  7242,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


WANTED — September  1,  experienced  fare 
general  fanning  and  apple  orchard,  near  1 
ton;  man  45  to  50  years  old  preferred;  g 
salary,  with  share  of  profits  to  right  man;  i 
house,  five  rooms,  bath,  electricity  and  turn: 
itt  J  J h  e  r  U‘  n  ee  and  salary  expected.  ADV 
iiShH  7237.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AX  HOD — A  married  man  to  work  on  a  1 
and  poultry  farm.  30  miles  from  New  1 
tt.i  ’  iW?K>r,enw  with  orchard  work  not  es 
...  i  ”lt  desirable;  good  pay.  house,  drew 
harden  and  milk  furnished:  give  reference 
'"'htmulars  in  first  letter.  Apply  F, 
WH  ELAND,  New  City,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


Competent  herdsman,  married,  to 
p  '  ,**  oh  urge  of  herd  of  Guernseys:  location 
.t  le  P°"  »"!st  be  competent  to  oon- 

nnt  advanced  registry  tests.  ADVERTISER 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VAX  I  KB  Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 
T!  l  mvN-’l'i  outside  work:  $05  and  board. 
RARIIAN  \  ALLEY  FARMS.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

EXPERT 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  for  commercial 
pvf‘aJ?J;  curried ;  college  trained,  with  practical 
u0  1,1  highest  class  milk,  cream  and 
'U » , "biendid  opportunity  for  the  right 
>nan,  MO  11  EG  an  FARM,  Beckskill.  N.  Y. 

Working  housekeeper  and  companion; 
runt  R,l,VVrbau  i'on,p:  four  adults:  permn- 

17  vrlSB&W  position:  references  exchanged. 

17  Washington  place.  Bloomfield,  n.  j. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position:  expert  with  Jersey 
cattle  for  record  production  or  show  ring:  also 
roaring  calves  and  developing  a  herd:  wife  board 
helm  ADVERTISER  7243.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  ns  farm  manager:  I'fe 
experience  in  all  branches  of  fanning:  ten 
years’  experience  in  managing  farms;  cxoc-t 
dairvmnn  and  in  A.  R.  O.  work:  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising:  open  for  a  position 
anv  time  between  now  and  October  1:  best  of 
references:  send  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  ER -TEAMSTER :  married:  expedience  in 
ail  branches.  Address  W.  T.,  Box  88.  P.  O. 
Peek-skill,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Estate  manager  or  bead 
gardener,  at  present  employed,  wishes  to  make 
a  change:  have  practical  experience  growing 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  both  under  glass 
and  outside:  construction  work,  farming  and 
general  estate  work:  A-l  reference:  married. 
ADVERTISER  7250.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  general  farm; 

some  experience:  dry  band  milker.  TI. 
HAYES.  Box  148.  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man.  throe  children,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming,  live  stock, 
machinery,  wants  steady  position  on  un-to-date 
farm;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  7201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  widow  with  child  school  age 
wants  a  housekeeper’s  place  in  the  country; 
not  in  the  servant  class.  Reliable  parties  can 
write  to  ADVERTISER  7248,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER’S  SON,  17  years  old,  seeks  a  steady 
position  oil  a  first-class  plare;  am  experienced 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work;  do  not  use  tobacco 
in  any  form:  please  give  particulars  in  first 
\  letter.  ADVERTISER  7247,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorkei. 


YOUNG  MAN  1 21)  wants  position  ns  swin” 
herdsman;  one  year’s  practical  experience. 
BOX  181,  Pearl  River.  X.  Y. 


TRAINED  WOMAN  wants  position  as  manager 
or  assistant,  manager  on  good  farm:  references 
exchanged.  BROWN,  8  Forbes  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED  —  Ambitious  farm  partner:  family; 
$2,000.  FRED  WOOD.  Danielson,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  100  acres; 

State  road:  good  buildings;  1,000  apple,  1.000 
other  fruit  trees:  10  minutes  to  railroad  sta¬ 
tion:  $8,000.  H.  D.  E.,  Owner,  Marshalls  Creek, 
Pa.;  R.  D.  2. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm;  100  acres,  all  tillable; 

70  miles  from  New  York  City;  one  of  the  best 
in  New  Jersey:  new,  modern  11-room  resi¬ 
dence:  new  0-room  cottage;  modern  barn,  38x132; 
300  apple  trees.  Price.  $20,000.  Will  also  price 
it  equipped  and  stocked,  including  40  head  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins.  IRVING  N.  ROE,  Braneb- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  squab  and  poultry  farm. 

17  acres;  modern  equipment,  including  stock; 
private  lake;  delightful  neighborhood;  mile  to 
station  and  business  district:  trolley  convenient; 
price.  $12,000.  GEORGE  H.  ANGUS,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


07-ACRE  grain,  truck,  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
for  sale;  31J  miles  east  of  Dover;  8-room 
house,  outbuildings  in  good  condition.  F.  R. 
BENX.  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — $1,200  for  good  six-room  house  and 
four  acres  land  in  the  bills  of  Warren  County, 
one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  New  Jersey;  15 
minutes  to  trolley;  well  water  at  kitchen  door; 
mail  delivered;  2 1  -%  miles  to  good,  live  town; 
big  henhouse  and  barn:  all  sorts  of  fruit:  plenty 
cf  work  to  be  had  in  town  or  near  by;  plenty 
cf  wood  on  place.  GEORGE  HENSCHEN, 
Washington.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

nearly  400.009  ft.  lumber,  besides  props  and 
Wood;  stock  and  tools;  well  located;  good  build- 
in  -s.  fruit,  water,  road;  excellent  chance. 
THOMAS  M'LAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  120  acres  in  New  Jersey. 

on  stone  read,  one  mile  from  station;  excellent 
potato  and  general  crop  soil.  For  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  7218,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  a  4G0-aere  proposition — Horticul¬ 
turist  that  thoroughly  understands  the  eare 
of  newly  planted  trees;  give  references  and  full 
particulars.  W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  thirteen  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings.  house  modem  improvements;  new  50-ft. 
henhouse,  new  garage  and  silo;  good  water;  tel- 
enhone:  one-half  mile  from  Springfield  Ctre.  and 
State  Road:  six  purebred  Guernsey  cows;  sold 
with  or  without  stock  and  farming  utensils. 
HERBERT  E.  AYRES,  Springfield  Ctr.,  N.  Y. 


35  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM— On  state  road,  25 
miles  to  Baltimore  (nation’s  best  market):  all 
tillable:  22  acres  in  bearing  apples:  beautiful 
home;  all  improvements:  tenant  house;  outbuild¬ 
ings:  almost  new;  “a  money  maker  Just  coming 
into  monev”:  (selling  to  settle  estatel.  Ad- 
drss.  CARROLL  ORCHARDS.  Westminister. 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  suitable  for  fruit  and  truck; 

40  acres  tillable:  15  in  fruit;  home,  two 
tenant  houses,  good  bams;  near  city  of  30.000: 
good  shipping  facilities.  ADVERTISER  7231. 
care  Rural  New-Y'orkcr. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  fruit  and  poultry  farm  of 
14  acres;  good  seven-room  dwelling  and  out¬ 
buildings;  three  miles  from  Dover,  on  State 
read:  1.000  fruit  trees:  capacity  for  750  hens. 
Write  MRS.  DAVID  W.  BROWN,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
Dover,  Del.  ’Phone  731-R-3. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm:  7-room  house:  re¬ 
tailing  100  dozen  eggs  a  week.  WILLIAM 
CLEMENT,  ltisley  Road.  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN — 48-acre  fruit  farm,  situated  on 
Keuka  I.ake.  in  Western  New  York;  a  money- 
make":  price  right,  to  close  on  estate.  W.  L. 
SCOFIELD,  Penn  Y'an.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres; 

Columbia  County:  thirteen-room  house;  main 
road:  electricity,  windmill,  orchard:  all  build¬ 
ings  in  first-class  repair  and  recently  painted; 
price  $10,000:  stock  and  tools  at  inventory. 
ADVERTISER  722S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  plaee  in  country:  store  or 
taxi  business  preferred:  must  stand  thorough 
investigation.  ADVERTISER  7233,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


430  ACRES  of  timber  land:  5  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation:  4-room  house;  barn  30x40;  lt-j  miles 
from  church  and  high  school  at  Slaterville 
SuricTS.  Now  York:  10  miles  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  price  $3,300.  cash  and  time  plan.  J.  A. 
MEIER.  104  Garfield  Avenue.  Hamilton,  0. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Three  miles  from  Westbrook. 

Maine:  near  the  best  of  markets;  100  acres. 
35  in  wood  and  timber:  brook  watered  pasture 
for  IS  head:  cuts  50  tons  hay;  two  good  orchards, 
estimated  700  bushels  apples  on  trees:  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  150  tomato  plants  in  blossom all 
kinds  crops  in  ground:  one  brood  sow.  eight 
young  cows,  two  heavy  horses,  double  and  single 
harness,  dump  eart.  work  rigger,  bay  rack.  pung. 
horse  sleds,  wagon,  sulky  plow,  walking  and 
sidehill  plows,  dise  and  smoothing  harrows,  cul¬ 
tivators,  mowing  machine,  two-horse  side  de¬ 
livery  rake,  one  horse  rake,  bay  loader  and  all 
small  tools:  nine-room  house,  in  excellent  re¬ 
pair:  modern  dairy  room,  separator,  churn,  but¬ 
ter  worker:  everything  here  to  work  with:  all 
for  $0,200  cash:  no  brokers.  For  interview  ad¬ 
dress  A.  V.  WHALEN,  Box  112.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 
Woodfords.  Me. 


WANTED — To  reut  for  cash,  with  privilege  of 
buying,  farm  in  New  Jersey,  adapted  for  fruit 
and  poultry,  by  practical  American  farmer  with 
grown  sons:  good  house  and  buildings;  conven¬ 
ient  to  good  school;  on  improved  road:  possession 
this  Fall;  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale — Seven  acres;  seven- 
room  modern  house,  in  excellent  condition: 
laying  house,  barn,  brooder  house,  garden;  on 
main  road,  between  Lakewood  and  Toms  River: 
year  around  market  for  eggs,  broilers,  etc.:  for 
cash  or  on  terms:  price  $3- 800.00.  Address  BOX 
L.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Eithe.r  2  to  10  tillable  acres,  or 
small  farm,  or  piece  off  farm;  within  50 
miles.  Write  full  information  quickly,  RJ 
CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — To  rent,  one  to  five  acres  for  term  of 
years,  in  exchange  for  services.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— A  productive  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Valley  farm  of  440  acres  under 
high  state  of  cultivation:  finest  dairy  section  in 
the  world :  18-room  house;  hot  and  cold  water; 
house  and  buildings  electric  lighted;  140  acres  of 
fine  loam  flats;  fine,  well-watered  pasture  of  210 
acres;  lumber  and  wood  on  property;  tractor 
plows,  harrows,  wagons,  sleighs.  4  ‘horses,  18 
pigs,  75  cows — Guernseys  and  Holsteins;  cuts 
150  tons  hay;  large  acreage  now  in  corn;  large 
barn,  outbuildings,  garage,  silo,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7239,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- - 1  v-M’1  *  1  'P'  U  , 

will  buy  or  rent  with-  privilege  of  buying.  W. 
CALDER.  109  Milford  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm:  a  fully  equipped  plant 
to  rent.  New  York  State,  capacity  300  to  500; 
full  particulars  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRODUCTIVE  farm,  138  acres:  two  barns;  large 
house;  good  water:  apple  orchard:  Alfalfa: 
near  Lake  Skanoateles;  $10,000.  REV.  C.  n 
HESS.  West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  in  Adirondack  foothills.  ISO 
acres,  for  $3,500;  good  farm  and  good  build¬ 
ings:  insured  for  $3,000:  six  miles  from  Lake  . 
Champlain;  three  miles  from  railroad  village: 
telephone  and  rural  delivery;  healthful;  Summer 
resort;  markets.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM.  233 
Broadway,  New  York, 


WANTED — Large  poultry  and  dairy  farm  with 
equipment,  to  operate  by  two  voung  men.  for 
wages  or  rent.  ADVERTISER  7254,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  fully  equipped;  good  soil. 

house  and  barns  in  good  condition;  price  must 
be  reasonable;  state  your  terms.  CHARLES 
MINGAY.  175  Mallon  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  potato  farm,  about  109 
acres;  main  road;  one  to  three  miles  from 
R.  R.  station  and  Catholic  church;  house  at 
least  eight  rooms,  fireplace,  running  water, 
stream,  icehouse;  within  80  miles  from  New 
York;  mention  live  stock,  crops  and  farming 
implements*  included:  bargain  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm:  115  acres;  CO  acres 
fruit:  all  in  good  condition;  large  crop  this 
year,  all  of  standard  varieties;  located  in  Hud¬ 
son  River  fruit  belt.  FRANK  DERRICK,  West 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm:  124  acres; 

good  water;  timber:  good  9-room  house,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  sun  parlor  on  south  side;  3  barns, 
hen  house,  granary:  3  miles  from  D.  &  H.  R. 
R.  and  State  road;  young  bearing  orchard.  100 
trees — cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple;  10  cows.  team, 
tools:  all  for  $5,000:  one-half  cash.  JESSE 
CRONKITE.  Milford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm:  good  soil;  fruit:  nine- 
room  house,  improvements:  new  barn;  hour 
out;  exchange  considered.  ADVERTISER  7253, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


235-ACRE  highly  improved  Columbia  County, 
X.  Y.,  farm;  splendid  buildings;  all  conven¬ 
iences:  large  orchard:  $80  acre.  ADVERTISER 
7246.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Pure  rock  maple  svrnp,  $3  gallon; 

postage  not  paid.  MR.  NOAH  POIRIER, 
Randolph,  Vt. 


PURE  fancy  maple  syrup.  $3.50,  delivered:  cash 
with  order.  E.  C.  GILBERT,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAJ.E — Missouri  grain  drill,  11  single  disc, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment; 
$75.  ROGER  H.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Twin  cylinder,  three  speed,  electric 
equipped  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle  and  side 
car:  both  perfect  condition;  demonstration. 
KENNETH  GREENE.  Box  77,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  New  bushel  crates.  ROMA1XE 
COLE,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Bailey  ensilage  cutter,  16-in.,  $49. 
F.  JAYNES,  Orange,  Conn. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  6  to  10.090  egg 
capacity;  must  be  in  good  condition.  ED¬ 
WARD  C.  BROWN,  Stockton  R.  D.  2,  New 
Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Sandwich  steam  hay  press,  in  first- 
class  condition.  M.  O.  WYCKOUF,  Freeville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  hand  baling  press:  strong; 

excellent  condition;  $50.09.  H.  H.  SHANK, 
Coekeysville,  Md. . 


FOR  SALE — One  Fairbanks-Morse  3  h.p.  engine, 
nearly  new:  one  312-egg  Successful  incubator; 
two  Old  Trusties,  120-egg  size;  one  United  States 
cream  separator;  one  1U>  h.p.  International  gas 
engine:  one  Dain  sweep  feed  grinder;  all  of 
these  articles  are  in  good  running  order,  and  I 
will  sell  them  at  half  their  value,  as  I  have  no 
further  use  for  them:  will  give  full  description 
of  any  of  them  if  interested.  L.  W.  HOWLAND, 
Winchester,  O. 


FOR  SALE— Double-unit  Perfection  Milker; 

complete,  with  engine;  perfect  condition;  $200. 
P.  O.  BOX  324,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


TENTS— Army,  16  ft.  square.  $30.  Cots,  army, 
steel,  folding.  $5.  Renewed  ticks,  $2.  II.  N. 
FLEMING.  Erie.  Pa. 
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|  Important  to  Advertisers  ] 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  ord^r  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
1  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  I 
I  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
f  ing  week’s  paper. 
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THIS  YEAR 


Do  Your  Own 
Threshing 


You  need  not  for  even  one  more 
season  put  up  with  the  time-  and 
money-wasting  method  of  having 
your  grain  threshed  by  someone 
else — at  the  time  and  in  the  way 
that  suits  them.  Be  as  independ¬ 
ent  about  the  threshing  as  you  are 
about  the  cutting  of  the  grain.  Do 
it  yourself — when  YOU  are  ready 
and  when  the  grain  can  be  most 
safely  handled. 

With  a  surprisingly  small  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  own  a 


— and  in  these  days  of  labor  short¬ 
age  and  high  grain  prices,  the  old, 
wasteful  method  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  if  you  are  to  realize  a  full 
profit  from  your  crop. 

The  Gray  Individual  Thresher  is  built 
by  men  who  know  how.  Eighty  years 
of  reputation-building  is  your  guaran¬ 
tee  that  there  will  be  no  regrets.  There 
is  a  size  suitable  for  every  grain- 
farmer,  large  or  small.  Built  light,  but 
not  too  light  to  stand  every  strain. 
Easy  to  move  about  in  hilly  country ; 
requires  a  minimum  of  power. 

Don’t  delay;  write  today  for  catalog 
and  full  information. 


A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc. 

Box  A-3,  Poultney,  Vt. 
Factory  at  Middletown  Springs.  Vt 


Address 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

A.  W.  Gray's  Sons,  Ins 
— Please  send  me  youi 
catalog  and  suggest  prop* 
er  equipment  for  fain 
devoting  about  —  acre 
to  grain  crops.  Alio  QUOW 
prices. 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 


Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  tlio  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feedor  and  wind  staoker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outfit. 

It  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  pile*  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  srive  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we’ll  submit  s  proposition  on  .  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Summer  Feeding  Pays 

COWS  fed  concentrates  while  on  pasture  gave  28% 
more  milk  than  cows  on  pasture  alone,  and  main¬ 
tained  their  greater  yield  all  through  the  year; 
because  of  the  summer  feeding. 

New  high  records  in  milk  yield,  with  new  low  records 
in  cost  of  production,  are  testified  to  by  dairymen  who 
have  substituted  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  for  ordinary 
rations,  even  with  common  grade  cows. 

The  materials  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  are  selected  and 
proportioned  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cow’s 
needs  for  body  maintenance  and  milk  formation.  They 
provide  the  necessary  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
mineral  matter  to  insure  a  substantial  increase  in  milk 
flow  above  ordinary  rations,  when  fed  only  with  the 
usual  roughage.  No  other  concentrates  needed. 

Uniform  quality  of  every  sack  guaranteed.  Order  a 
ton  of  Sucrene  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us.  The  coupon  brings  you  full  information 
on  Sucrene  Feeds. 


American  Milling  Company 


X>ept.  5 


Peoria,  Illinois 
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GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
IE-1  LOS 


The  Green 
Mountain.  sdlo 
with  the  new  hip 
roof  does  credit  to 
any  group  of 
farm  buildings,  no 
matter  how  pre¬ 
tentious.  With  its 
nut-brown  creosoted 
staves  and  bright 
red  cedar  shingled 
roof,  it  is  a  beauty. 

Just  as  good  as  it  is  good 
looking,  too.  Each  part  that 
has  to  stand  a  strain  and  in  a 
silo  that  means  al¬ 
most  every  part— is 
built  extra  staunch 
and  heavy. 

Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy,  clean,  well- 
fitted  lumber — creo¬ 
soted  to  weather- 
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Noto  the 
5afe-like 
Doors 

proof  and  preserve  the  wood. 
The  hoops  are  of  extra-heavy 
steel  with  easy-fit¬ 
ting’,  rolled  (not  cut) 
threads. 

The  safe-like  Green 
Mountain  door  is  a  pa¬ 
tented  feature  that  in¬ 
sures  Sweet  silage. 

The  Green  Mountain 
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Wooden 
Ladder 
No  Frosting 


vents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  holds  rigid 
against  unusual  strains. 
No  iron  parts  on  the 


Green  Mountain  ladder  to  frost  your 
hands  or  pull  off  your  mittens  in  winter. 

There’s  a  real  reason  for  every 
Green  Mountain  feature.  Write  for 
free  1920  literature  and  get  the  whole 
story. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
consists  of  Prime  Cot¬ 
tonseed  Meal,  Linseed 
Meal,  Wheat  Bran, 
Cocoanut  Meal,  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  Corn 
Feed  Meal,  Ground  and 
Bolted  Grain  Screen¬ 
ings,  Clipped  Oat  By- 
Product,  Molasses,  Salt 
and  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


American  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  5  ,  Peoria,  III. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on 
feeds  checked  below: 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash  with  Buttermilk 

□  Empire  20%  Dairy  Feed 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  Steers 

My  Dealer’s  Name . . . 

P.  . State . 

My  Name . . 

P.  O . State . 


Save  Time  and  Labor 
Get  Better  Results 

V 

Success  in  breeding  cattle,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  or  in  raising  chickens  or  other 
farm  animals  depends  so  much  on  healthful 
living  quarters  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  neglect  sanitation  even  when 
labor  is  hard  to  get.  ,But  there  is  no  need  to  spend  as  much  time  and  labor 
as  the  mixing  and  application,  first  of  whitewash  and  then  of  disinfectants, 
call  for.  Not  only  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  work  of  mixing  and 
applying  whitewash,  but  all  the  extra  work  of  applying  a  disinfectant  over 
whitewash  can  be  saved  by  using 


which  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and  prevents  the  germs  of  contagious  disease  from  getting 
a  start  in  flock  or  herd.  Carbola  is  a  white  paint  in  powder  form.  And  right  in  the  paint  is  a 
germicide  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid,  but  neither  caustic  nor  poisonous- 
harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or  to  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Makes  It  Easier  To  Do  Work  That  Must  Be  Done 

Carbola  is  turned  into  smooth-spreading,  liquid  paint  simply  by  mixing  with  water.  No  waiting, 
straining  or  bother — takes  less  than  five  minutes’  time.  May  be  mixed  today  and  applied 
whenever  convenient — does  not  spoil  by  standing.  Put  it  on  wit  h  a  brush  or  spray  pump  to 
wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement,  or  over  whitewash.  It  dries  snow-white,  and  one  gallon — one 
pound  of  powder— will  cover  200  square  feet.  It  will  not  clog  the  sprayer,  nor  flake  or  fall  off 
as  whitewash  does,  and  the  germicide,  strong  from  the  first,  grows  stronger  as  the  paint  dries, 
and  is  there  day  and  night  guarding  your  herd  and  flock  against  disease. 

Use  Carbola  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

in  stables,  kennels,  poultry  houses,  rabbit  hutches,  cellars,  hog  pens,  creameries,  outbuildings, 
garages,  factories,  warehouses  and  on  tree  trunks. 

Carbola  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  trouble,  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can  get  from  whitewash  and  disinfectants.  The  dry  powder  is  excellent  as  a  lice  powder. 

Carbola  is  Used  by  leading  poultry,  dairy  and  stock  farms,  and 
by  U.  S.  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  dealer  has  Carbola 
or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Prompt  shipment  by 
parcel  post  or  express. 

10  lb*.  (10  gait.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lb*.  (20  gal*,)  $2,50  delivered 

50  lb*.  (50  gal*.)  $5.00  delivered 

Add  25%  -for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet,  30c  poatpaid 

Carbola  Chemical  Company.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG,,  CO. 
333  W«at  St.  Rutland,  Vt, 


Hoops  or\a  Lugs  Cjttna  Haovi* 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“  Crainelox  ”  patent  covering 
over  a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt 
between,  produces  a  smooth 
3-wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twitted  or 
broken  can  be  re* 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 
Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y, 


Strength  and 
Durability 


In  Your  Silo 


Lifetime  use,  first  cost  only  coat, 
no  repair  expense  -  no  pain  tin  r  no 
hoops  to  tighten,  fire-proof,  that  a  the 

Preston 

Ths  7U.ll- 

_7E3HTO3sq»*= 

••Ship-Up"  Patented  Block*  —  twisted  Steel 
reinforcing.  Steel  hip  roof —steel  ot 
tile  chute— fireproof.  Write 

J.M.  PRESTON  CO.. 

Dept.  329,  Lanelnffr  Mich* 

Factories:  Fort  Dofisro.  Iow»; . 
UhrlchnvHIo,  Ohio; 

Now  Brighton, Pa. * 

Brazil,  ln<b, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  U  Ret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,  oec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •" 
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A  Record  Strawberry  Crop  in  Florida 


GOOD  RETURNS. — Some  readers  may  remember 
the  report  of  a  remarkable  crop  of  strawberries 
from  a  trifle  over  one-fifth  of  an  acre  which  I  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  Summer  of  1917. 
The  figures,  I  think,  were  total  yield  ,2.295  quarts, 
gross  sales  $703,  or  an  average  yield  of  about  11.000 ' 
quarts  and  gross  returns  per  acre  of  over  $3,400. 
The  strawberries  had  been  a  side  line  for  the  home 


Part  I. 

failures  fell  like  the  afflictions  of  Job.  The  straw¬ 
berries  were  a  total  failure  through  an  infestation 
of  red  spider,  the  tomatoes  were  a  complete  loss, 
owing  to  a  heavy  frost  just  as  the  first  fruit  wras 
ready  to  pick,  and  the  cabbage,  though  a  record  crop, 
struck  an  overstocked  market  and  returned  no  profit. 
To  cap  the  'climax,  due  to  the  general  labor  unrest, 
the  help  struck,  so  replanting  the  tomatoes,  which 


NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME. — But  the  Summer  of 
191S  was  not  a  congenial  season  for  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  abnormal  activities  of  the  time  made 
tiue  appraisement  of  the  advantages  of  an  unknown 
locality  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  At  any  rate,  I 
found  nothing  that  looked  good  to  me.  So  in  the 
Fall,  much  discouraged,  we  returned,  got  back  our 
home  by  returning  most  of  wffiat  had  been  paid  as 


^clmnarctli  TwUhthl  S  7/"''  f  lo”da  st*'awberrV  field.  This  one ,  printed  for  contrast,  shows  a  good  field  of  berries  grown  by  Albert 

k  in  UK  of  c  Honda  field  on  page  1287.  Notice  that  these  Maine  berries  are  planted  in  a  young  apple  orchard.  This  is 
an  example  of  fine  culture  and  a  good  stand  of  plants 

•ukit,  with  tomatoes  as  the  main  crop,  together 
'  some  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  shipment  to 
Northern  markets. 

A  YEAR  OF  AFFLICTIONS.— This  had  not  been 
‘  Ust  °M»enence  with  strawberries,  but  by  far  the 
s<  I"  °litable.  The  following  season  the  area  in 
■w\  unie.s  was  increased  to  almost  twro  acres,  the 
impai  acreage  again  being  devoted  to  tomatoes, 

1  some  caM>age  for  shipment.  That  year  crop 


might  have  saved  the  financial  balance  of  the  season, 
was  impossible. 

CLOSING  DOWN. — It  was  the  worst  of  a  long 
series  of  unprofitable  seasons,  and  so,  in  disgust,  we 
rented  the  place,  sold  household  goods  and  farming 
implements;  my  wife  visited,  while  I  took  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip  over  this  State  and  later  up  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  as  Delaware,  bent  on  finding  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  wrhere  nature  would  be  less  obdurate. 


rent,  and  for  the  Winter  I  just  settled  down  and 
loafed.  1  felt  that  a  half-cynical,  half-humorous 
neighbor  was  pretty  nearly  right.  He  says:  “In 
Florida  there  is  only  a  nickel's  worth  of  difference 
between  the  farmer  who  works  and  the  farmer  who 
don’t,  and  the  one  who  don’t  gets  the  nickel.” 

TIRED  OF  LOAFING. — But  loafing  is  not  my 
forte,  and  never  has  been:  in  fact,  I  have  tried  it 
several  times,  and  as  a  promoter  of  happiness  or  even 
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tolerable  existence  it  has  always  proved  a  total  fail¬ 
ure,  so  in  sheer  self-defence,  toward  Spring  of  last 
year  I  planned  a  new  campaign  of  horticultural  en¬ 
deavor,  and  thus  far,  apparently,  Fortune,  “the  fickle 
goddess,”  has  approved  the  plan  with  a  smile.  This 
plan  embraced  growing  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 


Cutting  the  Spinach.  Fig.  396 


to  plant  my  entire  acreage  to  late  oranges,  and  mean¬ 
while  specialize  on  strawberries  as  a  supporting 
crop.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  under  con¬ 
ditions  here  both  strawberries  and  oranges  will  with¬ 
stand,  uninjured,  frost  that  will  utterly  ruin  a  crop 
of  tomatoes. 

STARTING  THE  CROPS.— According  to  plan, 
seeds  of  sour  orange  were  planted ;  the  seedlings 
have  since  been  budded  and  are  doing  well.  Nearly 
half  an  acre  was  set  with  stock  plants  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  to  produce  plants  to  set  for  fruiting  in  the  Fall. 
Then  came  the  tug  of  war,  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
crop.  While  I  had  been  loafing,  Bermuda  grass  had 
been  working  overtime,  and  was  in  full  possession. 
As  a  pest  among  cultivated  crops,  Bermuda  in  the 
South  ranks  with  quack  in  the  North,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  quantity  in  strawberry 
culture. 

CONTROLLING  WEEDS. — The  whole  surface 
was  “flat-hoed”;  that  is,  “scalped”  off  with  a  heavy 
hoe,  the  grass,  runners  and  roots  raked  up  and 
burned.  Then  the  tract  was  deeply  harrowed  again 
and  again  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow ;  then  more 
raking  and  burning,  and  finally  a  heavy  planting 
and  growth  of  velvet  beans  completed  the  job.  When 
planting  time  arrived,  both  the  plants  and  the  field 
to  receive  them  were  in  almost  ideal  condition. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON.— Planting  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  first  fruit 
was  sold,  as  usual  for  the  variety  here,  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  and  the  last  on  July  5,  one  month 
later  than  usual.  Only  in  Florida  and  California 
does  the  strawberry  season  last  like  that. 

FIGURES  ON  THE  CROP.— It  was  a  very  un¬ 
usual  crop  in  various  ways.  Here  is  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  most  important  features:  Total  area, 
2  1/7  acres.  Varieties,  Brandywine,  1%  acres;  bal¬ 
ance,  Missionary.  Total  yield,  18,153  quarts.  Total 
gross  receipts,  $9,805.90.  Brandywine  yielded  13,298 
quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of  11,431  quarts  per  acre, 
worth  $6,175;  Missionary  yielded  3,864  quarts,  at 
the  rate  of  4,319  quarts  per  acre,  worth  $2,233. 
Doubtless  there  are  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  2  1/7  acres  of  strawberries  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  produce  so  nearly  $10,000  worth  of 
fruit,  even  allowing  for  the  present  inflation  of  cur¬ 
rency,  not  to  mention  the  overshadowing  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Brandywine  alone ;  but  all  such  should 
consider  that  these  berries  were  practically  all  sold 
locally,  in  the  prosperous  city  of  Miami,  the  main 
crop  coming  in  the  height  of  the  Winter  tourist  sea¬ 
son,  when  the  wealthy  come  here  by  thousands  and 
consider  expense  as  but  an  incident  to  having  a  good 
time.  When  the  tourists  were  gone  the  resident  pop¬ 
ulation  eagerly  bought  the  lesser  quantities  offered 
at  a  good  figure.  The  fruit  was  practically  all  sold 
directly  to  grocers,  hotels  and  cafeterias.  In  the 
main,  the  range  of  prices  when  sold  in  this  way  was 
from  40  to  75c  per  quart.  What  few  were  retailed 
were  sold  at  10c  per  quart  above  the  jobbing  price; 
the  average  price  for  the  total  crop  being  a  small 
fraction  over  54c  per  quart  d.  l.  iiaktman,, 

Florida. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Cultivation  of  Rye  and  Turnips 

I  appreciate  the  importance  of  cover  crops  for  planted 
land.  I  have  three  acres  of  corn  on  a  rich  side  hill.  It 
washes  considerably,  of  course ;  was  for  several  years  in 
Alfalfa.  I  wish  soon  to  sow  it  for  a  cover  crop.  Rye 
I  can  get  easily ;  clovers  cost  high.  Are  the  turnip 
seed  and  plants  desirable?  How  should  I  get  seed  onto 
the  ground,  and  should  it  be  covered?  w.  E.  K. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Rye  is  always  the  “backbone”  of  the  cover  crop 
with  us.  If  you  think  clover  too  expensive  you  can 
use  turnip  seed  with  the  rye.  It  docs  not,  of  course, 
give  a  permanent  crop,  and  will  be  killed  during  the 
Winter,  but  it  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  help  hold  the  soil  on  that  side  hill. 
You  can  use  five  pecks  of  rye  and  2  lbs.  of  turnip 
seed  to  the  acre.  Our  plan  is  to  scatter  the  seed 
right  over  the  ground  among  the  corn  just  before  the 
last  cultivation.  First  the  rye  is  put  on  and  then  the 
turnip  seed.  The  seeds  are  so  different  in  size  and 
weight  that  they  cannot  well  be  seeded  together. 
This  work  is  done  by  hand.  In  some  cases  a  boy  can 
ride  a  horse  through  the  corn,  scattering  the  seed 
with  a  Cahoon  seeder,  taking  four  rows  at  a  time. 
The  trouble  with  that  is  that  too  much  seed  is  lodged 
in  the  cornstalks.  After  the  seed  has  been  scattered 
in  this  way  we  take  a  cultivator  with  small  teeth, 
set  it  to  run  shallow,  and  work  the  corn  in  the  usual 
way.  If  a  full  seeding  is  desired,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  follow  with  an  iron  fake  and  scratch  in  the  seed 
between  the  hills.  That  is  all ;  the  seed  starts  and 
makes  a  slow  growth  until  the  corn  is  cut  and 
shocked.  Then  the  rye  and  turnips  come  on  and 
cover  the  ground  thickly. 


Melon  Growing  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

THE  enclosed  wrapper  covered  a  melon  from  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  California.  The  local  fruit  stores 
sell  California  products  which  are  inferior  to  the 
same  kinds  which  our  fathers  grew  in  this  Hudson 
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Valley.  Is  it  not  truth  to  state  that  no  better  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  Bartlett  pears,  Concord  grapes,  Indian 
corn  and  general  agricultural  products  were  ever 
raised  than  the  Hudson  River  Valley  has  produced? 
These  melons  from  California  should  startle  New 
Yorkers.  We  can  raise  better  melons  in  our  own 
State.  A  native  of  Nyack  told  me  yesterday  that 
Nyack  was  once  famous  for  melons  and  berries. 
Strawberries,  blackberries  and  raspberries  were  sent 
by  boat  to  New  York.  A  local  boatman  stated  some 
weeks  ago  that  Nyack  used  to  produce  grapes  for 
market.  Boats  used  to  stop  at  Croton  Point  for  Un¬ 
derhill’s  fruit.  It  is  asserted  that  he  received  $10  a 
barrel  for  apples  in  pre-war  times.  Last  July  I  “got  a 
hitch”  in  the  Catskills  from  East  Windham  to  Cats- 
kill  village.  My  friend  who  sat  with  me  on  the  truck 
floor  turned  out  to  be  a  mason.  As  we  rushed  along, 
our  legs  swinging  in  the  dusty  swirl  sucked  up  by 
the  fast  moving  auto,  my  new  friend  pointed  out  the 
untilled  farms.  lie  said  :  “This  country  used  to  raise 
tons  of  strawberries.  -See  that  field?  I  remember 
when  it  raised  the  finest  berries  you  ever  saw.”  To 
stop  farming  in  the  Catskills  is  a  disaster  to  our 
State.  Apples,  grapes  and  berries  thrive  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills.  I  have  seen  wonderful  potatoes  and  buckwheat 
grown  in  these  mountains.  To  my  amazement  I 
learned  that  watermelons  were  once  grown  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  A  native  states 
that  she  never  saw  finer  watermelons  anywhere  than 
those  raised  by  the  farmers  of  Westchester.  An¬ 
other  said :  “When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  know  the 
patches  well.”  Has  “our  father’s  Ced”  endowed  any 
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other  section  on  earth  with  a  higher  average  of  na¬ 
ture’s  riches  than  New  York  State  and  the  Hudson 
River  Valley?  How  shall  we  restore  our  valley  and 
State  their  rightful  place  as  leaders  of  the  world  in 
certain  products?  This  California  melon  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  every  New  Yorker.  e.  r.  n. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  all  true.  In  former  years  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  supplied  New  York  with  every  farm  pro¬ 
duct,  from  melons  to  men.  The  finest  apples,  peaches 
and  grapes  are  still  produced  there,  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  than  ever  before,  but  under  a  different  system. 
Thirty  years  ago  Northern  New  Jersey  was  famous 
as  a  melon-growing  section.  The  Hackensack  melon 
grew  to  perfection  there.  The  melon  business  was 
abandoned  for  various  reasons.  Sweet  corn  paid 
better.  The  blight  disease  became  very  destructive, 
and  the  labor  question  gave  great  trouble.  Colorado 
and  California  could  grow  melons  in  great  quantities 
largely  free  from  the  blight  disease  and  under  a  co¬ 
operative  system  which  included  uniform  packing 
and  selecting.  Farming  and  gardening  is  no  longer 
entirely  a  matter  of  production.  There  must  be  a 
spirit  and  co-operation  among  growers  in  order  to 
make  a  success.  The  chief  reason  why  the  Hudson 
Valley  does  not  supply  melons  and  similar  luxuries 
(as  it  might  easily  do)'  is  because  society  has 
changed.  Too  many  of  the  brightest  boys  have  been 
lured  away  from  the  farms,  and  suitable  land  is  more 
valuable  for  building  lots  and  for  “estates”  than  it  is 
for  farming. 


What  Results  From  Bridge-Grafting 

I  presume  you  know  that  the  mice  did  thousands  of 
dollars’  damage  to  Rhode  Island  apple  trees  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Most  of  the  growers  used  the  bridge-grafts,  but 
as  yet  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  expense  was  war¬ 
ranted.  The  question  now  is  whether  to  pick  off  all 
the  fruit  that  has  formed  or  let  it  develop.  We  are 
advised  both  ways  by  equally  good  authorities.  What 
is  your  advice?  Do  you  know  if  such  a  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  by  mice  has  ever  occurred  before?  If  so, 
what  was  the  result  of  bridge-grafting,  and  what  was 
found  best  to  do  in  regard  to  picking  off  the  fruit? 
Our  people  cut  the  trees  back  hard,  used  wax  and  in 
many  cases  heaped  soil  around  the  trees  in  addition. 

Rhode  Island.  R.  ar.  b. 

E  think  the  damage  from  mice  last  Winter 
was  the  worst  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
In  former  years  there  has  been  great  damage  in 
many  localities,  but  last  Winter  the  trouble  was 
well-nigh  universal.  No  definite  answer  can  he 
given  these  questions  without  a  wide  report  on  con¬ 
ditions.  In  our  own  case  practically  all  of  the 
bridge-grafted  trees  are  living.  Some  are  more 
thrifty  than  others.  It  is  evident  that  five  or  six 
grafts  should  be  put  into  a  fair-sized  tree  in  order 
to  carry  it  through.  We  used  only  two  or  three 
grafts  in  some  trees,  and  while  they  are  alive  the 
foliage  is  not  what  it  should  be.  In  several  cases 
where  a  small. strip  of  bark  was  left,  we  put  a  mound 
of  soil  around  the  trunk,  fully  covering  the  girdled 
part.  Such  trees  are  alive,  but  are  not  thrifty.  On 
many  of  our  trees  apples  have  formed,  and  as  the 
foliage  is  strong  and  green,  we  shall  let  the  fruit 
mature.  On  other  trees  the  foliage  seems  light  col¬ 
ored  and  sickly.  We  think  the  fruit  should  be  taken 
from  such  trees,  and,  if  possible,  a  part  of  the  top 
should  be  cut  back.  Thus  it  becomes  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  good  judgment  and  a  good  eye  to  decide  about 
picking  off  the  fruit.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
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growers  who  tried  bridge-grafting  this  Spring.  Wii.it 

proportion  of  such  grafts  succeeded?  Are  any  of  the 
trees  thus  grafted  able  to  produce  a  crop  of  apples- 
Do  you  consider  that  it  pays  to  put  a  mound  of  so¬ 
up  over  the  grafts? 


Potato  Crop  Insurance 

A  SOMEWHAT  unusual  branch  of  the  insurance 
business  is  that,  of  protection  against  loss  in 
the  production  of  market  crops.  The  amount  of 
capital  and  risk  involved  in  raising  a  large  acreage 
of  truck  crops  under  present  conditions  seems  to 
have  led  to  a  considerable  demand  for  a  kind  of 
insurance  that  will  guarantee  the  planter  at  least 
enough  return  from  his  crops  to  allow  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  An  insurance  policy  of  this  kind 
probably  also  helps  him  to  borrow  money,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  as  it  guarantees  a  definite  return  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  insurance.  One  of  the  companies 
seems  to  be  doing  quite  a  business  in  New  England. 
New  York  State  and  New  Jersey,  insuring  potato 
crops.  The  insurance  is  claimed  to  be  based  upon 
the  cost  of  production,  as  obtained  from  various 
growers  and  agricultural  officials.  This  cost  is  placed 
at  $200  per  acre,  both  in  Maine  and  in  New  Jersey, 
although  the  various  items  are  proportioned  some¬ 
what  differently  in  the  two  sections.  In  the  New 
Jersey  section  the  items  are  as  follows: 

Plowing  .  $  4.00  per  acre 

Harrowing  .  3.00  “  “ 

Planting  .  5.00  “  “ 

Seed  .  40.00  “ 

Fertilizer  .  78.00  “  “ 

Cultivation  . .  8.00  “  “ 

Spraying  .  8.00  “  “ 

Harvesting  .  34.00  “  “ 

Rent  of  land .  20.00  “  “ 
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VARIETIES  GROWN. — The  chief  varieties  grown 
in  the  Genesee  Valley  are  Savoy  and  Round  Thick 
Leaf.  Savoy  seldom  produces  over  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  Round  Thick  Leaf  lias  in  years  past  produced 
as  high  as  is  tons  per  acre,  but  the  maximum  this 
year  was  16  tons.  This  muck  is  equipped  with  a 
Skinner  system  of  irrigation,  but  this  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  crop  to  this  yield  this  year. 

TIIE  GAMBLE  OF  SPINACH. — The  yield  men¬ 
tioned  above  carries  with  it  many  pitfalls.  The  two 
chief  ones  are  the  development  of  the  seed  stalk  and 
an  insect — the  leaf  miner.  If.  during  the  days  about 
the  time  the  spinach  is  ready  to  cut,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  hot  weather,  it  hastens  maturity,  and 
causes  throwing  out  of  the  short  seed  stalk,  which 
lowers  the  quality.  The  leaf  miner  often  appears 
without  much  warning  between  the  tissues  of  the 
leaf,  and  causes  the  leaf  to  crack  at  that  point,  thus 
liberating  the  insect  when  the  spinach  is  cooked  in 
the  can.  This  gives  anything  but  a  savory  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  spinach  when  the  can  is  opened.  Often¬ 
times  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  miner  may  cause 
the  ruination  of  an  entire  crop.  The  area  on  which 
the  spinach  was  grown  in  South  Lima  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  potatoes,  celery  and  lettuce. 

E.  A.  FLAXSBURGH. 


Total .  $200.00  per  acre 

While  some  of  these  charges  may  appear  high, 
others  are  no  doubt  below  actual  cost  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  Plowing,  for  instance,  can  seldom  be  done  for 
$4  per  acre  if  the  team  work  is  hired  by  the  day. 
What  such  a  policy 
actually  guarantees  is 
equivalent  to  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  for  the  whole 
country,  which  is  close 
to  100  bushels  per  acre 
to  sell  at  $2  per  bushel. 

Evidently  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  is  fairly 
safe  in  making  this 
guarantee  in  sections 
where  no  special  dis¬ 
aster  happens  to  the 
crop,  and  assuming 
that  the  markets  are 
to  continue  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the 
past  few  seasons. 

o.  n. )’. 


Trapping  Cotton  Worms  With'  Com 

A  BULLETIN  from  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  tells  of  the  use  of  corn  as  a  trap  crop  for  the 
cotton  boll-worm.  This  plan  of  trapping  insects  by 
planting  crops  which  they  prefer,  and  then  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  has  long  been  advocated,  and  is  quite  use¬ 
ful  with  many  insects.  Professor  Morrill,  who 
writes  this  bulletin,  says  that  the  cotton  boll-worm 
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when  the  cotton  is  most  in  need  of  protection. 
Studies  are  made  to  know  through  a  series  of  years 
when  the  worms  are  most  likely  to  appear,  and  the 
corn  is  planted  so  that  it  will  come  into  silk  as 
nearly  as  possible  during  that  period.  For  example, 
in  Southern  Arizona  the  moths  are  most  numerous 
between  July  15  and  July  30.  and  the  corn  came 
into  silk  during  that  period,  and  thus  trapped  large 
numbers  of  worms.  In  actual  practice  this  method 
has  proved  very  helpful.  Rows  of  corn  were  planted 
at  intervals  of  about  300  ft.  through  the  cotton  field, 
and  when  planted  so  as  to  produce  their  silks 
through  July,  the  Cotton  was  thoroughly  protected. 
Another  plan  recommended  is  to  leave  strips  or  belts 
from  10  to  40  ft.  wide  across  the  field  at  the  time 
the  cotton^  is  planted.  About  June  1  these  belts  are 
planted  with  Mexican  June  corn  in  rows  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 
apart.  About  10  days  later  a  row  of  cow  peas  is 
planted  between  the  corn  rows.  This  leaves  room 
for  cultivation,  and  as  the  moths  appear  they  hide 
among  the  cow  peas  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  corn 
silks,  leaving  the  cotton  alone.  This  trap-crop  sys¬ 
tem.  in  connection  with  poisoning  the  worms,  by 
dusting  the  poison  while  the  dew  is  on  the  plant,  is 
proving  helpful  to  cotton  growers  and  many  of  them 
believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  fight  off  the  worms 
and  avoid  the  great  loss  which  has  fallen  upon  them 
during  the  past  10  years. 


Growing  Spinach 
on  Muck  Land 


Amuck  crop.  • 

A  short  time  ago 
an  article  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  drain¬ 
ing  with  dynamite.  This  story  deals  with  one  of 
the  muck  crops  on  the  muck  lands  mentioned  in  that 
article,  viz.,  spinach.  The  following  is  an  actual 
piactice  of  Henry  Greff  rath  of  South  Lima,  one  of 
the  leading  vegetable  growers  of  that  area.  The 
wuietj  of  spinach  shown  in  pictures  on  preceding 
page  is  the  Round  Thick  Leaf.  The  seed  for  this 
crop  was  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  South  Lima, 
the  growers  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  character  of  the  plant.  The  rows  were  made  one 
!n"t  apart,  which  required  the  use  of  approximately 
13  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Seed  last  Spring  cost 
60  cents  a  pound.  This  year  Mr.  Greff  rath  was  able 
to  complete  his  plantings  on  April  24.  On  the  8-foot 
muck  on  which  the  spinach  was  grown  one-lialf  ton 
el  2-8-4  fertilizer  was  used  per  acre  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  When  the  spinach  was  up  nicely  and  the 
lows  could  be  distinguished  nitrate  of  soda  was 
spread  close  to  the  plants  at  the  rate  of  360  pounds 
per  acre. 

IIAR\  ESTING. — Fig.  396  shows  the  spinach- 
<  ntter  which  is  used  to  cut  halves  of  two  rows  at  a 
time,  leaving  the  spinach  free  for  raking  and  pack- 
Ul"'  ^  *£•  '^68  shows  a  gardener  raking  the  spinach 
bito  w  indrows  to  facilitate  packing  in  crates.  As  the 
er°P  is  used  for  canning,  no  care  is  taken  in  packing 
the  Clates,  but  the  spinach  is  piled  loosely,  and  ca 
bien  be  freighted  to  the  canning  factory.  The  (ii. 
cutting  was  made  Juno  7.  and  five  men  were  able  t 
cut  and  pack  one  acre  in  four  hours.  The  yield  on 
June  7  was  nine  tons  to  the  acre,  and  at  the  time  of 
rutting  the  spinach  was  “making”  one  ton  per  acre 
KT  (la-V.  The  car  was  filled  in  the  late  afternoon, 
■'ml  was  at  the  cannery  in  the  morning,  being  packed 
and  sealed  ih  tin  cans  before  night.  Fig.  397  show 
t,u‘  truek  on  its  way  to  load  a  cai 
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is  practically  the  same  as  the  corn  ear-worm,  which 
insect  is.  of  course,  well  known  through  the  North 
The  same  insect  also  attacks  green  tomatoes,  bean 
pods,  and  tobacco.  It  is  also  common  in  Alfalfa 
fields  in  some  sections.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  a 
large  moth,  and  can  usually  be  found  on  the  fresh 
corn  silks.  The  worm  hatches  from  the  egg  in  warm 
weather.  When  first  hatched  the  worm  is  very 
small,  but  it  grows  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  about 
20  days  it.  is  iy2  inches  long.  When  first  hatched 
these  worms  feed  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  they  bore  down  into  some  part  of 
the  plant  upon  which  they  are  working.  When  full 
grown  the  worms  drop  to  the  soil,  burrow  in  and 
go  through  their  change  of  form.  The  female  moths 
deposit  their  eggs  singly,  the  total  number  ranging 
from  a  few  hundred  to  nearly  three  thousand.  They 
deposit  eggs  on  corn  in  preference  to  cotton  or  other 
food  crops,  and  this  preference  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  trapping  them.  The  most  attractive  part 
the  corn  is  the  fresh  silk,  and  it  is  necessary 
have  the  corn  at  just  the  right  stage  in  order 
make  this  trap  most  effective.  The  general  advice 
is  to  sow  cow  peas  with  the  corn.  The  moths  hide 
among  the  cow  peas  during  the  day  and  then  come 
out  to  visit  the  corn.  It  is  said  that  in  some  cases 
the  silk  of  a  single  ear  may  carry  50  or  more 
these  eggs.  An  average  of  25  eggs  to  the  silk 
each  ear  is  not  uncommon.  When  the  boll-worms 
are  concentrated  in  this  way  they  turn  out  to  be 
their  own  worst  enemies.  They  are  cannibals  and 
eat  each  other  up  as  they  work  down  into  the  ear. 
and  those  which  finally  mature  may  be  destroyed 
on  the  corn. 

Of  course,  success  with  this  method  depends 
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planting  the  corn  crop  so  that  the  silks  will  appear 


Short  Talks  About  Nursery  Trees 

IHA\  E  been  asked,  when  trees1  are  put  in  storage 
for  Winter,  can  an  expert  tell  them  apart  without 
the  label?  Almost  any  experienced  nurseryman  can 
name  varieties  when  they  are  standing  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row  with  their  leaves  on,  for  each  variety  has 

its  own  distinctive 
color  and  its  own 
peculiar  cha  racteris- 
tics.  unmistakable  to 
the  trained  eye.  Once 
they  are  stripped  of 
the  leaves  and  dug  up, 
the  chance  of  distin¬ 
guishing  them  with 
accuracy  is  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  Trees 
of  the  same  variety 
raised  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country 
often  do  not  appear 
alike  at  all.  and  the 
expert  can  only  make 
a  good  guess  as  to 
what  they  are  when 
the  label  is  missing. 
There  are  some  varie¬ 
ties.  however,  like  the 
Kieffer  pear,  that  even 
the  amateur  would 
seldom  fail  to  identify. 
As  an  instance,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  tin- 
nurserymen  have  to  rely 
on  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  the  following  case 
may  be  cited :  A  grower  delivered  some  trees  to  a 
retail  nurseyman  in  a  large  nursery  center.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  Northern  Spy.  Now  the  Spy 
in  its  make-up  as  a  tree  is  quite  distinct  from 
Baldwin.  An  expert  of  the  storage  plant  was  as¬ 
signed  to  grade  these  supposed  Northern  Spys.  It 
occurred  to  him  when  he  had  half  finished  his  job 
that  they  did  not  look  like  Spy.  and  he  reported  the 
matter.  Another  experienced  man  was  called,  and 
after  looking  the  trees  over  for  some  time  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  Spy  and  that  the  grower  had 
made  no  mistake.  The  thing  was  investigated  fur¬ 
ther.  and  it  developed  that  the  grower  had  dug  the 
wrong  kind,  and  that  the  trees  were  Baldwin.  Here 
is  a  question  where  the  case  was  about  the  two  most 
important  varieties  of  apple,  and  yet  one  expert  was 
in  doubt  and  the  other  came  to  a  wrong  conclusion 
as  to  their  true  name. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  cherries.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  tell  Large  Montmorency  from 
Early  Richmond  in  the  nursery  row.  but  let  some¬ 
body  mix  up  these  two  varieties  in  the  storage,  and 
the  chances  of  the  keenest  eye  separating  them  in  all 
cases  so  as  to  be  sure  about  it  are  extremely  small. 
English  Morello  is  usually  not  as  good  a  grower  as 
either  Large  Montmorency  or  Early  Richmond,  but 
sometimes,  when  the  soil  is  just  right  for  them,  the 
English  Morello  does  as  well  as  Montmorency.  Here, 
then,  are  three  kinds  of  sour  cherry,  the  most  ex¬ 
tensively  planted,  which  oftentimes  so  nearly  re¬ 
semble  each  other  as  to  make  their  identification 
merely  a  guess  unless  they  are  correctly  labeled. 

Flemish  Beauty  pear  has  a  dark  red  appearance 
and  closely  resembles  Clapp’s  Favorite,  being  some- 
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When  Something 
Is  Wrong 

With  Your  Comfort 

— when  nervousness,  indiges¬ 
tion,  billiousness  or  some  other 
upset  makes  you  think  you  are 
not  eating  or  drinking  the  right 
thing 

— if  you’re  a  coffee  drinker,  cut 
out  coffee  ten  days  and  use 

Postum  Cereal 

This  delicious  drink  with  its  coffee¬ 
like  flavor,  suits  coffee  drinkers.  Its 
value  to  health  soon  shows,  and  its 
economy  is  so  apparent  under  use 
that  one  quickly  realizes. 


a 


There3 s  a  Reason 


yy 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  boats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  N<>  dan¬ 
cer  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  ami  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO. .Westerville,  O. 


This  well  known  cover  crop 
will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Ask  for  sample  and  quotations, 
('an  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer 
sowing,  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Street  *  Marysville,  Ohio  1 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  Sale 

17  acres  level  truck  soil.  Fine  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  :  also  large  barn,  greenhouse,  ice  house,  gar¬ 
age,  hen  house,  grange  hall.  Electricity  In  all  buildings. 
This  property  is  situate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
is  offered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  list  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGEHCT,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olcan,  N.Y. 


GRADE  A.  DAIRY  FARM 

141  acres,  elegant  valley  land,  good  buildings,  piped 
spring  water,  concrete  highway.  Close  to  fort  land  City 
In  Central  New  York’s  best  dairy  and  produce  section, 

CRANDALL’S  AGENCY,  HOMEK,  N.  V. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Brokers  Ass’n 


CAD  C  A  I  C  ■  477  acre  dairy  farm  A,  mile  from  cream- 
rUH  OHLL  .  ery  nearly  level.  Will  include  21  cows, 
2  horses,  8  hogs,  40  hens,  farm  machinery  and  tools. 

Price  87,000,  Cash  #2,000 
CAMPBELL  BROS.  -  ONE  O  NT  A,  N.  V. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  FARMS  "Iv 

best  of  soil  at  owner’s  prices,  for  "ale  at  all  times.  Ask  for 
latest  lists.  D.  A.  ANDRES,  National  Bank  Building,  Quakerlown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-.Fruif  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Oranoe  Co..  N.  Y. 


Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  Farms, Hgceebs0,'.' 

Agents  wanted.  JOHN  B.  FRIED  LAND  COMPANY,  J:m;slown,  H.  0. 

50  A.  Farm,  Crops  &  Equipment,  $4,050 

Nearly  ievel  Ifertile  land,  excellent  house,  ample  barns 
filled 'with  hay.  Sugar  grove.  100  fruit  trees.  0  cows, 
farm  team,  75  fowls,  big  growing  crops.  Also  long  list 
farm  tools  all  included  foi  $4,950.00.  Immediate  possession. 

CRANDALL’S  AGENCY,  Homer.  Cortland  County,  N.Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Brokers  Ask'd. 


SAVE  BARRELS 

Apple  growers — to  increase  price  of  all  apples,  use 
Allis’  Pasteurizer  and  give  consumers  “A  Royal 
Drink”  the  year  around.  Pasteurized  (at  low  tem¬ 
perature,  not  boiled.)  Cider  and  canned  apples  are 
fruit  growers  only  profitable  outlook.  Our  machines 
do  it.  To  raise  calves  free  from  tuberculosis  usethe 
Allis  Machine.  The  only  “In  the  Bottle”  machine 
for  milk,  our  machines  with  low  temperatures  do  not 
destroy  the  vitamines.  Capacity  from  household 
size  to  largest  cider  mills  and  dairies. 

CLARK  ALLIS  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


I  AGENTS  WANTED 

I  tions  for  Bubal  Nrw-Yobkkk  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

I  J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,' General  Delivery.  Columbus. Ohio 
J  or 

[THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  .333  W.  30th  St.  NewYork  City 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY, 
CURRANT,  GRAPE  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES, 
PANSIES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Harry  L.  Squires  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Recleaned  read?  to  sow.  $3  5')  per  bn.  Poole  $3  25. 
Rosen  Rye  $2.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  $2.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Rape.  <te.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  N.  ScarfT&  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants 

CAULIFLOWER,  CAB2AGE,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  KALE,  KOHL- 
RABI,  PARSLEY,  ASPAiiAGUS.  PANSY,  ASTER,  SALVIA  plants. 
Catalogue  froc  HARRY  L.  SfyUiRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Plants 

all  leading  varieties,  # 1 .2.>  per  1,000;  10,000  for  #10.00. 
Celery  iTunls,  leading  varieties,  #1.25  per  1.000. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL,  PA 


QDEPI  Al  1  -et  me  help  you  secure  the  best  ci 
Ol  II U 1 14  L  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plant.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

.1.  Kkikforp  Hall,  Route  2,  Rhodebpalk,  Mt>. 


Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

1  1  C  11).;  5-bush.  lots,  $6.  High  Grade— High  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown.  Del. 

American  Nut  Journal  P.  o.  Box  124.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autownshers  one 
Saturday;  Profits,  $2  50  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Five.  RllSl.KR  COMPANY,  Jolruntwoii.Olilo 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI.. Quincy,  IIL 


I 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

••Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat” — 11  kinds — hardy,  prolific,  reliable—  yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  Is  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
chess,  rye,  smut.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  copy  of  ‘‘Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” — read 
descriptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.  Mention  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


what  darker.  These  two  kinds  aTe  often 
hard  to  distinguish,  but  it  is  easy  to  tell 
either  of  them  from  a  Bartlett.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bartlett  and  Sheldon  are  so 
near  alike  that  they  could  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated  without  some  risks  in  many  cases. 
The  Japanese  kinds  of  plums,  such  as 
Burbank  and  Abundance,  are  not.  easily 
mistaken,  and  there  is  no  trouble  at  all 
in  getting  them  separated  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sorts.  Shropshire  Damson  is  easy 
to  tell.  German  Prune  has  its  character¬ 
istics,  so  has  Lombard.  Varieties  of 
peaches  are  the  hardest  kind  of  all  to 
pick  out.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  sepa¬ 
rating  them  once  a  mixture  has  been 
made.  It  may  be  possible  with  a  very 
few  kinds,  but  it  could  be  rarely  done 
with  certainty.  Here,  then,  is  another 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  patronizing 
the  most  honest  and  reliable  nurseryman, 
and  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  such 
honesty.  sylvanus  van  aken. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  what  test  shall  we  use 
to  determine  the  “honest  and  reliable  nur¬ 
seryman?”  That  is  what  most  fruit¬ 
growers  want  to  know. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

One  who  tries  to  grow  flowering  plants 
that  may  be  better  than  those  already 
listed  must  expect  to  draw  a  great  many 
blanks.  1  grow  a  good  many  seedling 
Cannas  and  Dahlias.  I  get  quite  a 
lot  of  fairly  good  flowers,  but  not  as  good 
as  some  already  in  the  catalogues,  and 
only  now  and  then  a  plant  that  shows 
qualities  equally  as  good  as  the  best.  I 
find  that  I  get  more  fine  flowers  in  the 
Dahlias  than  in  the  Cannas,  but  it  is 
rare  fun  to  grow  the  seedlings  and  watch 
them  bloom.  But  when  people  want  me 
to  sell  them  seedling  Cannas  in  the  Spring 
because  they  have  seen  the  plants  from 
which  the  seed  were  produced  I  have  to 
tell  them  they  would  better  buy  the  cata¬ 
logued  varieties  and  know  what  they  are 
to  get.  It  seems  hard  for  people  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  man  can  grow  flowers  purely 
for  the  love  of  the  work,  and  not  want  to 
sell  them. 

I  have  just  done  what  I  never  did  be¬ 
fore.  and  would  not  have  done  now.  could 
it  have  been  helped.  I  had  just  dug  a 
well-matured  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes, 
and  wanted  to  plant  a  good  supply  of  the 
late  ones,  and  had  not  ground  enough 
without  using  the  early  potato  plot  as 
well  as  the  other  plots.  So  the  laud  has 
been  at  once  replanted,  and  as  I  have 
some  also  in  other  spots  after  other  early 
crops  I  shall  be  much  interested  in  noting 
the  results.  A  crop  of  the  seed  from  the 
early  plot  is  yet  to  be  planted,  as  I  wish 
to  grow  these  for  the  early  planting  next 
Spring. 

We  are  at  last  getting  an  abundance  of 
tomatoes,  smooth,  solid  ones,  while  the 
market  here  has  only  Earlianas.  but  mine 
are  nearly  a  month  later  than  usual.  The 
second  crop  plants  are  just  in  full  bloom¬ 
ing.  and  then  I  have  more  plants  that  are 
eight  or  10  inches  high.  These  I  expect 
to  be  in  full  bearing  when  frost  comes, 
and  will  give  a  lot  of  well-grown  green 
tomatoes  to  wrap  in  paper  and  store  in 
the  cellar,  and  bring  out  from  time  to 
time  to  ripen  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  had 
these  last  for  slicing  till  January. 

A  full  planting  of  string  beans  will  be 
for  canning  or  salting  down.  Packed  in 
brine  and  stone  jars,  they  can  be  taken 
out  and  soaked  over  night,  and  will  be 
nearly  as  good  as  fresh  beans  for  dinner. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  railroad 
transportation  the  two  Virginia  counties, 
Accomac  and  Nortfiampton.  have  not  mar¬ 
keted  half  of  their  great  crop  of  early 
Irish  potatoes  by  the  middle  of  July. 
Therefore  the  price  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  and  .$10  a  barrel  has  been  about 
the  average  lately.  In  one  day  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Produce  Exchange  tit 
Onley  shipped  $000,000  worth  of  potatoes, 
and  could  have  shipped  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  but  for  lack  of  cars.  They  ship  in 
carload  orders  all  over  the  North  and 
Canada.  These  counties  have  a  more 
permanent  and  contented  population  of 
negro  farm  hands  than  most  sections.  The 
negroes  are  making  good  wages,  or  are 
making  money  growing  potatoes  on  shares. 
The  negro  prefers,  when  able  to  own  team 
and  tools,  to  work  on  shares  rather  than 
for  cash  wages. 

One  farmer  has  drained  5,000  acres  of 
wonderfully  rich  soil  in  the  Dismal 
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Swamp  of  Virginia.  He  plants  about 
2.0gw  acres  annually  in  corn  grown  by 
negroes  on  shares.  The  owner  furnishes 
the  team  and  seed,  and  the  negroes  do  all 
the  work  under  his  direction,  and  get  half 
the  crop ;  and  then  after  their  cropping 
season  is  over  he  gives  all  of  the  tenants 
work  at  day  wages  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  order  to  maintain  a  satis¬ 
fied  force. 

There  is  really  less  emigration  North 
from  the  trucking  sections  than  from 
others.  Here  there  has  been  an  immense 
area  planted  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  the 
area  now  being  planted  in  late  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  is  larger  than  usual.  Cucumber 
crop  has  been  a  profitable  one,  and  the 
cantaloupes  will  soon  be  on  hand.  An 
auction  system  has  been  inaugurated  for 
selling  truck  crops  at  the  stations.  The 
market  has  been  hurt  annually  by  grow¬ 
ers  being  too  anxious  to  get  their  melons 
into  market,  and  the  shipping  of  green 
ones  has  had  a  bad  effect.  The  auctions 
are  intended  to  stop  this  and  to  turn 
down  unripe  melons.  The  sales  of  the 
cucumber  crop  showed  that  the  auction 
plan  is  a  success.  It  has  long  been  in 
practice  with  the  strawberry  crop. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Sulphur  and  Arsenic  Dust 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  several  times 
spoken  of  a  combination  of  sulphur  and 
dried  arsenate  of  lead  which  he  uses  as  a 
dust.  This  dust  is  blown  on  the  trees  in 
the  place  of  ordinary  liquid  spray  to  kill 
the  worms.  As  a  dust  it  has  given  very 
good  satisfaction,  and  has  also  been  used 
on  potatoes,  eggplants,  squash  and  cab¬ 
bage.  So  far  there  has  been  no  injury  to 
the  plants  from  the  application  of  this 
dust.  It  has  killed  off  the  insects,  and 
so  far  as  is  seen  has  held  off  diseases.  We 
have  been  careful  to  advise  our  friends 
that  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  experiment 
thus  far  and  if  they  want  to  be  perfectly 
sure  in  handling  the  potato  crop,  they 
should  use  a  standard  remedy,  and  not 
experiment  with  a  dust  of  this  sort.  Now 
we  have  letters  from  people  who  think 
that  we  have  advised  them  to  mix  this 
dust  with  cold  water  and  apply  it  as  a 
spray.  Nothing  has  ever  been  said  that 
would  indicate  any  such  a  thing.  We 
use  the  sulphur  and  lead  as  a  dry  dust 
entirely.  It  would  he  of  little  or  no  value 
as  a  liquid.  While  the  arsenate  of  lead 
would  dissolve,  the  sulphur  would  not, 
and  we  would  under  no  circumstances 
advise  using  this  combination  in  water. 
As  a  dust  it  suits  us  well,  hut  we  have 
never  given  any  advice  about  using  it  as 
a  liquid.  This  is  an  example  of  the  way 
some  of  our  readers  read  advice  of  this 
sort.  Unfortunately,  they  jump  at  con¬ 
clusions  and  put  us  in  a  position  of  giving 
direct  advice  when  we  clearly  mean  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  suggestion. 
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Price  of  Strawberries. — There  never 
was  a  time,  I  think,  when  berries  brought 
such  prices  as  have  been  the  case  this 
year.  Fifty  cents  a  box  has  been  paid 
without  a  murmur  by  hundreds  of  motor¬ 
ists  in  and  around  Marshfield,  where  the 
celebrated  Marshall  berries  grow.  In 
Abingdon  and  Whitman  35  cents  a  box 
has  been  obtained  at  the  door,  even  on 
back  roads.  Louis  Graton,  of  Whitman, 
has  sold  a  good  many  of  the  new  St. 
Martin  berries,  first  quality  at  50  cents, 
with  35  cents  for  seconds.  Probably  the 
majority  of  other  growers  in  this  section 
are  handling  the  Abingdon  berry,  which 
is  making  a  good  name  for  itself  in  New 
England,  and  is  much  more  reliable  on 
different  soils  than  is  the  Marshall,  a 
berry  which  stubbornly  refuses  to  give  a 
satisfactory  yield  in  some  quarters.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  different  berries  being 
featured  in  different  localities.  Around 
Concord,  for  example,  the  Minute  Man  is 
popular,  while  down  on  the  Cape  Echo  is 
found  a  very  prolific  berry  by  the  Portu- 


Paclcing  Strawberries  in  Massachusetts 
Fig.  401 

guese  growers,  who  are  making  a  good 
success  of  berry  culture  and  shipping  car¬ 
loads  to  Boston  each  season. 

>  Satisfactory  Raspberries. — Raspber¬ 
ries  which  are  coming  in  promise  to  bring 
good  prices,  too.  As  usual,  St.  Regis  was 
the  first  berry  to  fruit  in  my  garden, 
coming  almost  two  weeks  ahead  of  any 
other,  kind.  The  berries  are  not  large, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  picking  to  get 
quart,  but  their  flavor  is  good.  Their 
early  hearing  is  a  factor  in  their  favor, 
and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  raspberries 
in  the  Fall,  when  .small  fruits  are  mostly 
out  of  the  market.  .Garden  makers  who 
start  with  this  variety  should  bear  one 
point  in  mind.  It  gives  its  best  returns 
only  when  grown  by  hill  culture  and  the 
canes  not  allowed  to  multiply  too  rapidly. 
Cuthbert,  the  old  standby  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  next  variety  to  fruit,  and 
about  a  week  later  came  Latham,  which 
Used  to  be  the  Minnesota  No.  4.  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  value 
of  this  berry  for  New  England.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  borne  generously,  and 
has  an  excellent  flavor.  The  plants  seem 
ironclad,  and  are  not  difficult  to  handle. 
The  new  Ontario  came  along  still  latex*, 
hut  possibly  would  have  fruited  earlier  if 
the  plants  had  been  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  This  berry,  which  has  been  put 
out  in  a  limited  way  by  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  making 
splendid  growth  for  me,  and  promises  to 
be  a  good  sort  for  New  England.  Colum¬ 
bian  is  always  late  in  fruiting,  but  is  iu 
iny  opinion  an  especially  good  berry  for 
the  home  garden,  in  spite  of  its  rather 
disagreeable  color.  It  doesn’t  sell  well 
except  locally,  and  among  people  who  are 
familiar  with  it,  but  it  is  a  fine  berry  for 
canning  and  recommends  itself  to  the 
home  gardener  because  it  does  not  sucker. 

High-priced  Boxes. — The  price  of 
boxes  lias  been  a  serious  item  to  every¬ 
body  selling  berries  this  season.  Late  in 
the  Spring  quart  boxes  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  less  than  $7  a  thousand,  and 
heard  of  strawberry  growers  being 
obliged  to  pay  $9  to  get  enough  boxes  to 
carry  them  through.  As  is  usual  in  such 
instances,  a  cheaper  substitute  has  been 
put  out.  This  time  it  is  a  paper  box.  the 
same,  size  as  the  ordinary  strawberry  box. 
ant*  "  seems  to  have  so  many  merits  that 
probably  it  will  come  to  be  permanent. 

Experiments  With  Peas. — An  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  is  reported  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine.  Instead  of ‘planting 


sowing  of  peas.  This  seed  in  turn  was 
covered  with  earth  and  manure,  and  a 
third  planting  made  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  surface.  The  man  claims  that  by  the 
time  the  early  peas  had  ceased  to  bear 
and  been  pulled  up  those  from  the  deeper 
planting  were  ready  to  commence  pro¬ 
ducing,  thus  giving  a  vei*y  long  season. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  how  few  people 
really  know  how  to  pick  peas.  They  will 
dig  in  with  one  hand  and  rip  off  the  pods 
in  .such  a  careless  way  that  the  vines  are 
loosened  at  the  roots,  if  not  pulled  up 
entirely. 

Mulching  the  Garden. — While  the 
early  part  of  the  season  was  not  vei*y 
f avoidable  to  the  mulching  system  of  gar¬ 
dening,  owing  to  the  constant  rains,  the 
plan  has  been  giving  excellent  results 
since  warmer  and  drier  weather  came  on. 
I  didn’t  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  straw 
this  year,  for  the  price  was  rather  too 
high  for  my  pocketbook,  but  used  the 
grass  as  fast  as  I  cut  it  around  the  place. 
This  grass,  after  being  dried  a  little,  has 
been  used  to  mulch  potatoes,  strawberries 
and  other  plants  with  distinct  success. 
It  does  away  with  a  great  amount  of  hoe¬ 
ing,  while  suppressing  the  weeds  and 
keeping  the  ground  moist.  It’s  a  fine 
plan  to  use  with  tomatoes  when  they  are 
not  staked,  because  they  are  much  less 
liable  to  rot.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
mulching  system  is  one  which  ought  to 
recommend  itself,  especially  to  women 
who  are  not  strong  enough  or  haven’t  the 
time  to  do  very  much  hoeing  or  cultivat¬ 
ing. 

Garden  Cultivation. — Still,  it  is  true 
as  ever  that  if  you  tickle  the  gi*ound  with 
the  hoe  you  will  make  it  laugh  with  the 
harvest.  Among  the  small  garden  crops 
cultivation  is  a  constant  necessity,  and  it 
cannot  always  be  done  with  tbe  wheel 
hoe,  either.  One  of  the  best  tools  which 
I  am  familiar  with  for  working  close 
around  vegetables  is  a  common  potato 
diggei*.  It  does  a  better  job  than  many 
of  the  higher-priced  tools.  I  shouldn’t 
want  to  get  along,  either,  without  a  scuf¬ 
fle  hoe.  The  virtue  of  this  instrument 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  dozens  of 
them  are  to  be  found  on  every  market 
garden.  Where  the  ground  is  kept  worked 
frequently  and  is  not  too  stony  the  scuffle 
hoe,  which  can  be  pushed  or  pulled,  is  a 
most  convenient  tool. 

The  Help  Question. — Of  course  the 
help  question  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one  in  all  vegetable  gardens.  In  fact, 
lack  of  help  in  some  cases  is  resulting  in 
a  reduction  of  crops.  Boysdiave  not  been 
so  easy  to  secure  as  during  the  war.  and 
are  never  worth  the  price  which  has  to 
be  paid  them,  running  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  for  babies,  as  one  market  gardener 
describes  them,  to  $3  or  $4  a  day  for  high 
school  boys.  Apparently  a  few  more 
Italian  women  are  available  this  season, 
and  perhaps  they  will  come  back  to  the 
fields  in  greater  numbers  as  employment 
in  the  cities  at  higher  wages  becomes  less 
easy  to  obtain. 

Cabbage  Worms. — It  seems  to  me  that 
gardeners  delight  in  finding  new  ways  to 
foil  the  ubiquitous  cabbage  worm.  I 
think  I  have  mentioned  some  of  these 
remedies  in  the  past.  Here  is  one  which 
I  heard  of  last  year  from  a  gardenmaker 
in  Randolph,  Vt.  This  man  says :  *‘l’ick 
a  few  leaves  from  the  tomato  plants, 
crush  them  a  little  with  the  hands,  lay 
them  on  the  cabbage  heads  and  all  the 
worms  will  be  driven  away.”  This  man 
affirms  that  he  has  tried  this  plan  for 
several  years,  and  that  it  has  never  failed. 
Certainly  it  is  the  easiest  preventive 
jvhich  has  yet  been  reported,  if  it  actually 


Easy  Protection) from  the  Birds.  Fig.  402 


works  iu  all  cases.  Some  people  are  sat- 

liL  n»o«  V*  Ti  ,  v*°«Aau,  luaiuiug  isfied  to  throw  a  little  lime  or  salt,  or 

i  peas  at  the  usual  depth,  he  put  them  even  dry 

I  n  I TY1  Aor  5 ■»  _  *.1  .  1  .  . 


1“  «  most  eight  inches  deep,  with  the 
esuit  that  they  bore  through  a  very  much 
longer  season  than  usual,  not  drying  up 
*e  the  other  peas  when  hot  weather 
\  doubt  if  this  would  be  a  good 
I  on  t0  f,0^  1U  heavy  soil,  but  it  may 

litrhx  Wi  a  I01’  gardeners  who  have  reaches  the  leaves, "but  at“the“same  time 

iaSrth»,S°au«8tahafnl  »  *  "its  *“• 

^ili  pass  along  without  endorsing.  He 
inl  rh  B0WlH5  of  P.eas  a  foot  deep,  cover- 


.  garden  soil,  into  the  heads.  I 
believe  that  cayenne  pepper  is  another 
time-honored  remedy.  I  believe,  too,  that 
spraying  the  heads  with  water  that  was 
boiling  when  taken  from  the  stove  is  also 
an  effective  remedy.  It  gets  cool  enough 
not  to  burn  the  plants  by  the  time  it 
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How  much  too  much 

is  your  barn  painting 
costing  you? 


Putting  the  paint  on  is  the 
big  cost  of  painting.  Don’t 
forget  that. 

A  paint  that  spreads  easily 
will  be  spread  farther.  It  will 
be  spread  farther,  just  because 
it  is  easier  to  spread  it.  A 
paint  that  covers  easily  and 
thoroughly,  takes  less  brushing 
to  make  it  cover. 


Lowe  Brothers’  Paint  goes 
farther  and  costs  less  to  make 
it  go.  Sometimes  it  costs  more 
per  gallon,  but  always  it  costs 
less  per  job. 

Talk  to  the  Lowe  dealer  in 
your  town ;  or  write  to  us  for 
a  booklet  called — “Figure  Your 
Painting  Costs  with  a  Brush — 
Not  a  Pencil.” 
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Makes  Every  Ounce  of  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Pay  a  Profit 


THE  John  Deere-Van  Brunt 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower  is  a 
paying  investment  for  every 
farmer  whose  land  has  been  used  con¬ 
tinuously  even  for  a  few  years. 

It  covers  eight  feet  of  ground, 

carries  ten  bushels,  and  distributes 
150  to  8,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
crushed  limerock,  slacked  lime,  all 
brands  of  standard  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  nitrate  of  soda,  land  plaster, 
granulated  calcium  chloride,  dry  wood 
ashes,  etc. 


The  Van  Brunt  improved  ro¬ 
tarywing  force-feeds  are  so  constructed 
that  lime  or  fertilizer  does  not  drifts 
but  is  sown  evenly  from  each  feed. 

The  double-feed  shaft,  with 

direct  wheel  drive,  allows  the  operator 
to  disengage  both  feeds  for  transport¬ 
ing,  or  one-half  the  machine  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  other  half,  simply  by  re¬ 
leasing  the  pawls  on  either  wheel. 

Effective  oscillating  agitators  for 
handling  unusually  difficult  fertilizer 
are  furnished  when  ordered.  ^ 


Make  every  ounce  of  lime  and  fertilizer  you  use  pay  a  profit  In  in¬ 
creased  yields  by  distributing  it  with  a  Van  Brunt  Sower.  Write  us  to¬ 
day,  address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  free  booklet  LF-740. 


RoftxSj.!!?  With  a  little  earth.  Then  lie 
morl  tun  some  manure,  followed  by 
e  earth,  over  isvkich  he  made  another 


though,  the  man  who  has  a  large  crop  of 
cabbages  will  probably  depend  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  iu  tbe  past,  upon  arsenate  of 
leud  when  the  plants  are  small,  and  liele- 
bore  when  they  get  almost  ready  to  bead. 
^  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Estimating  Bushels  of  Grain 

During  the  late  Summer  and  Fall  we 
always  get  many  questions  about  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  in 
a  crib  or  bin.  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  a  report  given  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  are,  wTe 
think,  reasonably  fair.  A  standard  bushel 
of  grain  contains  2.150.42  cubic  inches, 
or  nearly  1*4  cubic  feet.  This  means  a 
bushel  by  measure  of  shelled  corn  or  other 
grain.  A  bushel  of  corn  on  the  ear  will, 
of  course,  vary  widely  in  volume,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  variety  and  the  proportion  of 
cob  to  grain.  Some  varieties  have  a  much 
smaller  cob  than  others.  There  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  a  little  over  twice  as  much  bulk 
in  a  bushel  of  ear  corn  as  would  be  found 
in  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  On  the 
average  about  244  cubic  feet  of  sound  ear 
corn  will  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
When  this  is  figured  out  by  weight,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  70 
pounds  of  air-dried  ear  corn  will  make 
an  even  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  That 
means  there  are  56  pounds  of  shelled  corn 
and  14  pounds  of  cob.  This,  of  course,  will 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cob  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  corn,  but  the  above  given  proportion 
is  considered  .fair. 

The  rule  for  estimating  the  number  of 
bushels  in  a  bin  of  shelled  corn  is  to 
multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  height 
in  feet  and  divide  by  144-  This  same  rule 
can  be  used  for  estimating  the  bushels  of 
other  grain,  such  as  rye,  wheat  or  oats. 
The  contents  of  a  round  bin  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  the 
height  of  the  grain,  and  then  dividing  by 
144.  To  find  the  approximate  contents 
of  a  crib  of  ear  corn  we  first  find  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  crib,  and  divide 
by  244.  That  gives  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  of  ear  corn.  The  contents 
of  a  round  crib  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
same  way.  The  area  of  the  base  of  the 
round  crib  is  found  by  getting  the  square 
of  the  diameter,  multiplying  it  by  .7856, 
then  multiplying  this  by  the  height  of  the 
grain,  and  dividing  by  244  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  of  ear  corn  in  the  crib. 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Lime  Mortar 

I  have  a  quantity  of  lime  mortar  from 
a  building  that  I  have  torn  down.  Is  it 
worth  while  spreading  it  on  the  land . 

Newark.  N.  J.  K-  G* 

You  will  understand  that  lime  mortar 
is  a  combination  of  lime  and  sand,  and, 
for  wall  plastering,  a  small  quantity  of 
hair.  This  furnishes  a  very  small  amount 
of  nitrogen,  but  in  some  cases  of  old 
mortar  there  is  a  small  amount  of  nitrate. 
About  all  that  you  can  depend  on.  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  lime.  This  will  have  about 
the  same  value  as  coarsely  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  depending  upon  how  finely  it  is 
bi’oken  up.  The  ordinary  chunks  or 
pieces  of  mortar  scattered  and  plowed 
into  the  ground  would  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  upon  the  soil.  The  best  use  that 
we  have  found  for  this  broken  mortar  is 
to  pile  it  around  the  fruit  trees  to  serve 
as  a  mulch  and  to  keep  down  the  grass.* 
That  is  the  best  use  we  have  found  for 
it,  and  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  value 
from  spreading  coarse  pieces  and  plowing 
them  under. 


Different  Types  of  Bacteria 

They  tell  me  here  that  Sweet  clover 
inoculates  the  ground  for  Alfalfa.  I  have 
a  good  stand  of  Sweet  clover.  Is  this 
true?  J.  B.  0. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

Yes,  the  bacteria  which  work  on  the 
roots  of  Sweet  clover  are  the  same  as 
those  found  on  Alfalfa.  Where  Sweet 
clover  thrives  you  may  be  quite  sure  to 
obtain  a  good  Alfalfa  seeding.  In  some 
cases  farmers  dig  up  the  soil  along  the 
road  — where  Sweet  clover  grows — and  use 
it  to  inoculate  the  soil  when  seeding.  Yet 
this  bacteria  will  not  serve  to  inobulate 
the  soil  for  clover.  The  clover  bacteria 
is  quite  different — perhaps  as  much  so  as 
different  breeds  of  cattle  or  horses.  All 
clovers,  Alsike,  Crimson  or  Red,  seem  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  bacteria,  but  this 
kind  will  not  thrive  on  Alfalfa,  beans  or 
peas.  Still  another  kind  is  found  on  the 
roots  of  Hairy  vetch  and  garden  peas. 
The  Soy  bean*  bacterium  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  and  so  are  those  which  work  on 


cow  peas  and  garden  beans.  They  do  not 
interchange — 4hat  is,  the  bacteria  for  Soy 
beans  would  not  affect  either  garden  beans 
or  vetch.  Some  farmers  think  that  there 
is  but  one  family  or  race  of  these  tiny 
workers.  There  are  at  least  six  different 
types  working  on  the  legume  crops,  so 
that  plowing  under  a  Sweet  clover  crop 
will  not  inoculate  the  soil-  for  either  clover 
or  beans. 


Strawberries  Between  Corn  Rows 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  down  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  of  one-half  acre.  I  have  not 
at  the  present  a  place  which  I  consider 
good  enough.  Would  you  advise  me 
planting  them  now  between  the  hills  of 
field  corn  until  such  time  as  I  have  a 
place,  say  a  year  or  two?  What  number 
of  plants  would  cover  one-lialf  acre? 

Massachusetts.  P.  J.  D. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  best  way  to 
plant  strawberries.  The  plants  will  make 
but  a  small  growth  in  the  shade  of  the 
corn,  but  they  will  keep  alive  and  slowly 
grow.  You  will  have  them  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  corn  is  cut,  but  the  field 
will  not  be  as  good  as  where  the  plants 
have  a  full  chance  the  first  season.  The 
way  to  figure  the  number  of  plants  needed 
is  to  remember  that  there  are  43,560 
square  feet  in  an  acre.  If  the  plants  are 
set  2x3  feet,  each  one  occupies  six  square 
feet,  or  7,260  plants. 


Working  Potatoes  Late 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  working  out  potatoes  as  late  in 
the  season  as  the  middle  of  July?  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  just  been  working 
his  out,  although  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  vines  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
rows.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  do 
more  hurt  than  good.  What  is  your 
opinion?  J.  H.  R. 

Middle  Island.  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  matter  of  variety,  season  and 
method  of  planting.  In  a  very  wet  sea¬ 
son,  like  the  one  we  are  having  in  New 
Jersey,  we  think  late  cultivation  a  good 
thing.  The  tendency  in  a  wet  season, 
when  the  potatoes  are  well  fertilized,  is 
to  make  too  much  vine  growth  and  delay 
formation  of  tubers.  The  late  cultiva¬ 
tion  breaks  up  the  wet  soil,  cuts  off  sur¬ 
plus  roots  and  seems  to  force  an  earlier 
growth  of  tubers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
breaks  off  and  smashes  part  of  the  vines, 
which  seems  to  act  somewhat  like  prun¬ 
ing  a  tree.  When  the  soil  is  very  dry 
we  should  avoid  late  culture.  It  would 
cut  off  too  many  roots,  which  cannot  be 
promptly  repaired  in  a  very  dry  soil.  Such 
upright  growing  vines  as  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
may  be  cultivated  longer  than  the  type 
of  some  which  fall  early  and  spread  over 
the  ground.  Generally  after  the  bloom  is 
full  and  the  vines  cover  the  ground  it  is 
not  wise  to  cultivate  unless  the  season  is 
very  wet  and  the  field  is  very  foul  with 
crab  grass  or  weeds. 


Seeding  Timothy  with  Alfalfa 

In  a  little  note  from  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  II.  L.  Dorsey  speaks 
of  using  Timothy  seed  when  seeding  to 
Alfalfa  in  New  England  : 

Where  winter-killing  of  Alfalfa  is 
feared,  one-fourth  of  the  seed  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Timothy  and  20  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  seeded  per  acre.  At  harvest,  if 
there  is  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa,  there 
will  be  but  a  sprinkling  of  Timothy  in  the 
first  cutting.  The  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings  will  be  nearly  pure  Alfalfa. 

The  advantage  of  the  mixture  is  that 
the  Timothy  takes  the  place  of  any  Al¬ 
falfa  that  winter-kills,  or  it  serves  as  in¬ 
surance  against  a  failure  of  the  Alfalfa. 
Tests  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  show  that  such  a 
mixture  becomes  almost  pure  Timothy 
after  one  or  two  years,  even  when  Grimm 
is  used.  Therefore  this  is  not  recommend¬ 
ed  where  a  long-time  stand  of  Alfalfa  is 
desired. 

We  have  had  several  such  reports  from 
New  England,  where  Alfalfa  seeding  is 
more  or  less  of  a  gamble.  The  Timothy 
helps  provide  a  crop  of  hay.  even  if  the 
Alfalfa  is  destroyed.  We  would  like  to 
hear  reports  from  New  England  farmers 
about  this. 


Origin  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

A  press  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  the  following  historical 
note  about  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture: 

Bordeaux  mixture  had  its  origin  in 
France,  near  the  neighborhood  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  where  little  French  youngsters 
were  accustomed  to  help  themselves  to 
grapes  along  the  road.  To  scare  the  chil¬ 


dren  away,  workmen  smeared  some  poison 
material  from  a  dye  factory  over  the 
grapevines.  Soon  after,  French  scientists 
studying  grave  diseases,  found  that  where 
the  poison  material  had  been  spread  very 
little  disease  was  noticed.  They  found 
that  the  product — copper  sulphate — was 
valuable  in  preventing  disease  spores  from 
germinating.  The  practice  of  applying 
copper  sulphate  was  carried  to  extreme 
somewhat  in  France,  as  it  was  applied  in 
such  quantity  as  to  destroy  much  of  the 
fruit. 

About,  this  time  W.  J.  Green,  horticul¬ 
turist  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
began  some  experiments  with  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  lime  to  control  plant  diseases. 
He  worked  out  the  formula  of  4-4-50 
(four  pounds  each  of  lime  and  copper 
sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  water),  which 
is  now  used  by  many  Ohio  orchardists. 
The  application  of  material  of  this 
strength  was  found  to  control  disease 
without  damage  to  fruit  or  _  foliage. 
Spraying  for  fruit  disease  in  Ohio  dates 
only  from  18S4. 


Lime  with  Leaf  Mold 

On  pa^e  1067,  I  note  the  article,  “Leaf 
Mold  as  Fertilizer.”  I  am  interested  in 
this  fertilizer,  having  a  large  supply,  but 
because  of  its  sour  condition  have  not 
used  much  of  it.  Can  you  give  me  some 
adequate  idea  as  to  how  much  lime  and 
fine-ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate  I 
should  use  to  a  given  quantity  of  the  leaf 
mold  ?  M.  R.  s. 

Virginia. 

Different  samples  of  leaf  mold  -will  vary 
somewhat  in  acidity,  depending  on  age 
and  the  nature  of  the  trees.  Generally 
about  200  lbs.  of  lime  to  the  ton  will 
sweeten  the  mold,  and  we  should  use 
about  40  lbs.  of  fine  bone  or  50  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  to  the  ton. 


Large-growing  Alsike  Clover 

I  am  sending  you  a  bunch  of  White 
clover  that  seems  to  me  to  resemble  what 
you  have  told  us  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  being  a  new  discovery  in  Ohio,  that 
you  may  pass  on  the  same.  We  found 
this  in  our  garden  here  with  short  White 
clover,  and  a  little  Red  clover  in  spots.  I 
think  what  I  send  is  a  combination  of  the 
two.  making  a  large  growth  of  a  new 
kind.  What  do  you  consider  it?  J.  b.  A. 

Griggstown,  N.  J. 

We  have  received  many  samples  of 
clovers  supposed  to  be  the  new  annual 
Sweet  clover,  or  something  like  it.  This 
one  showed  a  tremendous  growth.  We 
had  seen  nothing  quite  like  it  before,  and 
to  make  sure  of  it  the  sample  was  sent  to 
Jessie  G.  Fiske,  seed  analyist  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  She  says : 

I  have  given  the  plant  careful  exam¬ 
ination  and  from  all  indications  it  seems 
to  be  a  prolific  growth  of  Alsike  clover 
(Trifolium  h.vbridum)  a  perennial.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
plant  leads  J.  B.  A.  to  believe  that  it 
might  be  the  new  annual  clover. 

We  never  saw  Alsike  clover  grow  to 
such  size  before.  It  merely  shows  what 
rich  soil  and  culture  may  do.  In  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  the  strong  limestone  soils  we 
measured  White  clover  and  found  stems 
over  two  feet  high. 


Trunk  Wash  for  Peach  Trees 

The  South  Carolina  College  suggests 
the  following  wash  for  trunks  of  peach 
trees  to  prevent  the  peach  borer : 


i.ump  lime  .  20  lbs. 

Soap  (whale  oil.  homemade,  or 

ordinary  laundry) .  3  lbs. 

Sulphur  .  4  lbs. 

Water  .  20  gals. 


Shave  the  soap  finely  and  dissolve  in 
three  gallons  of  hot  water.  Make  a  thin 
paste  of  sulphur  and  add  to  the  soap  solu¬ 
tion,  and  while  the  lime  is  slaking  (in 
half  barrel)  pour  the  solution  of  soap  and 
sulphur  over  it,  dilute  to  make  25  gal¬ 
lons,  which  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
wash  200  to  300  trees,  six  to  eight  years 
old.  This  wash  is  very  inexpensive,  and 
may  be  easily  applied  by  the  use  of  a 
paint  brush. 

The  eggs  from  which  the  peach  borer 
hatch  are  laid  by  a  moth  (at  about  this 
season)  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
By  mounding  around  the  tree  and  paint¬ 
ing  with  this  wash  many  of  these  eggs 
will  be  destroyed. 


Damage  from  Careless  Spraying 

Could  you  inform  me  what  could  be 
done  about  apple  and  plum  trees  which 
have  been  sprayed  with  such  a  strong 
solution  that  all  the  leaves  are  dropping 
off?  The  nursery  people  admit  that  they 
made  a  mistake.  Do  you  think  it  will 
permanently  injure  the  trees?  They  are 
fine  11-year-old  apple  trees,  and  were 
just  this  year  full  of  buds.  The  plums 
were  also  covered  with  fruit.  I  expected 
a  fine  crop.  They  have  spoiled  the  looks 
of  my  place  for  the  Summer,  and  no  fruit. 
What  redress  could  I  demand?  I  wish 
to  teach  them  a  lessen,  so  that  they  will 
not  injure  other  people’s  trees. 

New  York.  F.  M,  L. 


In  a  case  of  this  sort  no  one  can  give 
decided  advice  without  examining  the 
trees.  This  year’s  crop  has,  no  doubt, 
been  killed,  but  the  trees  may  not  be  per¬ 
manently  injured.  They  will  probably 
leaf  out  once  more.  The  persons  who 
did  this  are  clearly  responsible,  and 
should  pay  reasonable  damages.  They 
had  no  business  to  make  any  such  mis1- 
take.  Our  advice  is  to  write  the  Farm 
Bureau  agent  of  your  county  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  examine  the  trees  and 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  damage. 


Planting  Potato  Sprouts 

I  read  your  note  on  planting  potato 
sprouts.  On  June  10  I  started  to  plant 
my  Cape  May  Redskins.  There  were- 
about  three  peeks  of  them  in  a  hamper 
in  the  cellar  where  they  had  been  all 
Winter.  I  took  off  160  sprouts  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long  and  about  300  from 
one  to  two  inches  long.  As  I  was  short 
of  seed,  I  took  the  short  sprouts  to  the 
field,  dropped  them  in  a  hill,  and  covered 
same  as  I  would  potatoes.  At  this  time 
they  are  looking  as  well  as  potatoes  plant¬ 
ed  the  same  day.  I  made  a  bunch  of  the 
long  sproute.  dug  a  hole  on  north  side  of 
the  chicken-house,  buried  the  bunch  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  in  the  ground, 
gave  them  plenty  of  water  and  left  them 
there  for  10  days,  when  they  had  begun 
to  grow :  then  set  them  out  in  the  field, 
two  in  a  hill,  one  foot  apart.  They  have 
made  a  growth  of  about  six  inches  and 
look  fine.  c.  A.  WOOD. 

New  Jersey. 

McIntosh  Apple  for  Michigan 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  set  McIntosh  apples 
in  a  solid  block  of  eight  or  10  acres? 
Some  claim  that  McIntosh  is  an  annual 
bearer,  and  I  have  seen  one  statement 
that  they  bore  heavily  every  other  year. 
What  is  the  most  general  experience? 
Do  the  apples  bruise  easily,  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  extra  care  in  packing  and  shipping? 

Michigan.  f.  w. 

We  do  not  consider  it  a  good  plan  to 
plant  any  variety  of  apples  in  solid  blocks 
of  10  acres.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  we  get  better  fruit  and  a  surer  pol¬ 
lination  when  the  varieties  are  mixed,  and 
we  always  plan  to  run  rows  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  through  orchards  solidly  planted. 
Our  experience  is  that  McIntosh  in  par¬ 
ticular  does  better  when  the  varieties  are 
mixed  in  this  way.  In  our  own  orchards 
McIntosh  gives  us  a  crop  every  year, 
but  these  crops  are  not  of  uniform  quan¬ 
tity.  For  instance,  this  year  most  of  our 
McIntosh  trees  have  what  would  be  called 
quite  a  fair  crop,  while  last  year  and 
probably  next  year  the  crop  may  well  be 
called  heavy.  Baldwin  and  Spy  with  us 
bear  very  heavily  one  year  and  give  either 
a  few  apples  or  a  very  light  crop  the  next 
year.  We  are  now  succeeding,  however, 
in  changing  the  character  of  our  Baldwins 
so  that  they  give  a  fair  crop  each  year. 
With  us  McIntosh,  when  thoroughly  rip¬ 
ened,  ranks  as  a  delicate  or  tender  fruit, 
more  so  than  Baldwin  or  Ben  Davis.  It 
must  be  handled  carefully  to  avoid  bruis¬ 
ing  or  crushing.  This  refers  to  the  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  apple.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  way  to  grow  McIntosh  is  to  pick  it 
reasonably  early  and  keep  it  in  storage 
Jin  til  about  Christmas  time.  It  then 
usually  sells  at  a  very  high  figure,  but, 
like  all  delicate  apples,  must  be  handled 
with  great  care,  as  it  bruises  easily. 


Storage  Houses  for  Lime 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives 
le  following  note  about  lime  storage, 
his  is  a  good  idea  for  both  lime  and  fer- 
lizer : 

To  provide  a  supply  of  lime  and  ground 
mestone  for  farmers,  a  number  of  lnem- 
jrs  of  local  County  Farm  Bureaus  have 
■ganized  associations  which  provide  for 
mestone  storages  along  railways. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  store  many 
ms  of  limestone  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that 
irmers  may  haul  the  material  to  their 
inns  when  hauling  grain  to  market,  or 
t  least,  they  will  be  able  to  get  it  when 
icy  can  apply  it  to  the  soil. 

Frequently  shipments  of  limestone 
>uld  not  be  made  to  meet  farmers  needs 
nd  they  were  forced  to  leave  other  work 
>  haul  the  material,  or  to  pay  excessive 
funurrage. 

In  several  counties  the  limestone  ques- 
on  is  discussed  at  night  meetings  in  rural 
immunities.  At  these  meetings  farmers 
gure  out  the  amount  of  lime  that  should 
e  used  on  their  farm  and  the  results  to 


ildren  in  the  Sunday  school  class 
ii»£  restless,  and  the  teacher,  to 
pm,  asked  all  who  wished  to  go 
1  to  stand  up.  All  rose  except 
girls.  “Don’t  you  want  to  go 
11.  Jennie?”  asked  the  teacher, 
was  the  response,  “but  I  know 
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Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


“Your  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  truck  go  right  through  the 
plowed  ground  of  our  citrus  groves,  permitting  loading  at  the 
trees ,  and  they  protect  the  fruit,  particularly  the  lemons,  which 
are  very  delicate,  by  smoothing  the  haul  to  the  packing  house . 
They  save  labor,  fruit,  time  ” — H.  J.  Kelly,  Packing  House 
Manager ,  Charles  C.  Chapman  Ranch,  Fullerton,  California 


. . . . mum . mimimm . mini . . . . . . . . . . . . 


IN  rural  hauling  like  this  and  in  farm  duty 
radically  different,  the  use  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  on  trucks  has  been  found  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  variety  of  important  advantages. 

Their  traction  has  increased  truck  utility  for 
farmers,  ranchmen,  fruit  growers,  dairymen  and 
others,  particularly  owners  of  motorized  farms, 
by  enabling  easy  hauling  through  soft  fields. 

Their  cushioning  has  effected  continuous 
savings  in  the  marketing  of  delicate  vegetables, 
fruit,  dairy  products  and  of  eggs  and  live¬ 
stock,  all  of  which  suffer  on  slow,  jarring 
solid  tires. 


Their  nimbleness  often  has  accomplished  more 
hauling  with  less  driving  and  resulted  in  a 
quicker  feeding  of  power  machinery  while 
releasing  hands  and  saving  time  for  farm  work. 

Throughout  extended  terms  of  service  these 
virtues  have  been  delivered  with  the  stout 
reliability  developed  in  Goodyear  Cord  con¬ 
struction  by  manufacturing  methods  that  pro¬ 
tect  our  good  name. 

Farmers1  various  accounts  of  their  successful 
use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  trucks  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Threshing 


YOUR  gasoline  engine  must  give  uninterrupted 
service  in  threshing  season.  You  cannot  afford 
delays  caused  by  spark  plugs  fouling.  Therefore,  use 
sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 


The  mica  in  the  Bethlehem  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug 
is  wound  about  the  center-spindle,  then  reinforced 
by  mica  washers,  compressed  into  a  granite-like  whole. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  Let  this  be  your  guide  in 
buying  spark  plugs. 


In  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs, 
improved  engineering  ideas  reduce  liability  of  fouling. 
Special -formula  porcelain  reduces  breakage  and 
current-loss  to  a  minimum.  Studebaker,  Marmon 
and  48  other  manufacturers  have  adopted  Bethlehem 
Plugs.  Write  for  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


'After  the*  tire  has  ex¬ 
ploded  it  is  too  late? 

Find  out  if  it  needs 
more  air  BEFORE  the 
blow-out  happens? 

To  do  this?  you  need  a 


Schrader 

UNIVERSAL  TIRE  PRESSURE 

GAUGE- 

$ 1 50 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
I  Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


I 


GET  OUR  low  prices  first  and  avoid 
wasteful  buyine.  Buy  direct  from 
us  and  save  20  -%  to  40  %  on  your  im¬ 
plements,  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  “Short  Line” 
methods  cut  off  unnecessary 
profits  and  rehandling  charges. 

You  get  the  savings. 


Cash  Prices 
300  lbs.  capacity 

Separator 
$49-25 
5  H.P.  Engine  $132-00 


Ask  for  our  installment  prices  on  engines,  separa¬ 
tors  and  manure  spreaders — 30  days  free  trial  and  a 
5-year  guarantee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Large  stocks — 
dependable  merchandise — prompt  shipments.  Ask  for 
our  Midsummer  Catalog  and  illustrated  booklet, 
*  The  Why  of  it."  A  postal  will  bring  both  free. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept,  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


National  Chief  Spreader 


Cash  Price 

$188.50 


30  Days  Trial 
Easy  Payments 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Erwin  Bergdoll,  draft 
dodger,  surrendered  to  the  authorities  at 
Governor’s  Island  July  21.  Trial  of 
Lieut -Col.  J.  E.  Hunt,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
just  beginning  for  neglect  of  duty  in 
guarding  Bergdoll  when  he  surrendered. 
Col.  Hunt  was  acquitted  of  negligence  in 
allowing  Bex-gdoll’s  escape. 

The  strike  of  building  trades  unions, 
which,  according  to  contractors,  has  tied 
up  $20,000,000  worth  of  building  projects 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  more  than  a  month, 
terminated  July  22  when  the  bricklayers’ 
union  and  the  Brick  Contractors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  reached  an  agreement  on  the  wage 
question.  The  men  won  their  original 
demands  of  $1.50  an  hour  for  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  destroyed 
the  lumber  and  salt  plant  of  the  Buckley 
&  Douglas  Lumber  Company  at  Manistee, 
Mich.,  July  22,  causing  a  loss  estimated 
at  $1,000,000. 

The  Mexican  power  schooner  Jacri6 
Conde,  formerly  the  Japanese  owned  Ton- 
do  Manx,  turned  turtle  and  foundered 
recently  at  night  off  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
with  the  loss  of  42  lives,  according  to 
word  brought  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July 
22,  by  the  motorship  Jeannette  R. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  July 
26  Mitchell  Safi-on,  an  employee  in  the 
Russian  Soviet  •  Government  bureau  in 
West  Fortieth  Street  and  a  resident  of 
752  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
home  of  Ludwig  C.  A.  Iv.  Martens,  un¬ 
recognized  ambassador  of  the  Soviet.  The 
charge  against  him  involves  a  plot  to 
smuggle  diamonds  in  large  quantities  into 
the  country.  He  was  arrested  by  Govern¬ 
ment  agents  and  arraigned  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Hitchcock. 

Fire  of  xindetcrmined  origin  destroyed 
five  units  of  Camp  Pike  Military  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  24,  causing 
$20,000  loss.  No  lives  were  endangered. 

Operations  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
coal  fields  July  24  were  proceeding  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  on  account  of  the 
unautliorized  strike  of  day  laborers.  Strik¬ 
ers  assert  that  more  than  30,000  men  are 
idle  and  predict  that  the  tie-up  will  be¬ 
come  ixiore  pronounced. 

Two  known  dead,  a  dozen  injured, 
three  probably  fatally,  and  extensive 
property  damage  was  the  toll  of  a  terrific 
storm  which  swept  over  parts  of  McHenry 
and  Ward  counties  in  North  Dakota  July 
22-23.  Many  farm  buildings  in  McHenry 
County  were  destroyed  and  much  live¬ 
stock  was  killed. 

At  least  two  persons ,  were  killed,  a 
score  injured  and  property  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  $200,000  in  a 
cyclone  which  swept  southern  Saskatche¬ 
wan  July  22. 

Four  men  are  dead  and  four  others 
may  die  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine  at  Sublet  No.  6  mine 
'of  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Company,  Kem- 
merer,  Wyo.,  July  27.  The  cause  of  the 
explosion  is  unknown. 

Three  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  27.  Each  shock 
rattled  buildings,  but  no  damage  was  re¬ 
ported. 

WASHINGTON— Opposition  to  in¬ 
creased  passenger,  freight,  baggage  and 
Pullman  rates  asked  by  railroads  is  de¬ 
veloping.  The  railroads  in  a  petition 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  July  22  said  they  needed  the 
higher  rates  to  meet  the  $000, OOO.OOO 
wage  award  granted  workers.  Opponents 
of  the  proposed  advances  will  try  to  show 
that  they  are  unnecessary  and  that  in¬ 
creased  freight  rates  asked  several  weeks 
ago  are  sufficient  for  railroad  needs.  Or¬ 
ganized  railroad  employees  themselves 
may  join  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  known  that  the  employees 
have  collected  information  which  they  say 
would  justify  charges  that  the  roads  are 
now  ninning  up  a  big  bill  of  expense  to 
show  the  necessity  of  increased  revenue. 
Once  the  railroads  get  the  increase,  how¬ 
ever.  the  union  heads  expect  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  will  be  laid  off  and  other 
economy  measures  taken,  according  to 
John  Scott,  secretary  of  the  railway  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  railroad  executives  deny 
these  assertions  and  say  the  raises  sought 
are  absolutely  necessary.  The  proposed 
50  per  cent  increase  on  passenger  and 
Pullman  fares  is  expected  to  be  attacked 
by  the  United  Commercial  Travelers. 
Farmer  organizations  will  inquire  into 
the  necessity  of  a  rise  of  approximately 
40  per  cent  for  carrying  milk.  This 
would  increase  the  price  of  milk  without 
corresponding  advantage  to  milk  pro- 
ducers.  Shippei’s  will  ask  to  be  heard  on 
the  proposed  freight  increases,  although 
it  is  not  certain  they  will  oppose  them. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  regular 
Summer  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  August  12.  The  day’s  entertainment 
will  consist  of  an  auto  tour  through  Lake 
County,  during  which  visits  will  be  made 
to  many  orchards,  vineyards,  nurseries 
and  other  points  of  interest.  The  trip 
will  begin  at  Willoughby,  at  9  a.  tn. 
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Ideal  weather  during  May  and  .Tune  to 
do  Spi’ing  work.  This  resulted  in  many 
increasing  the  acreage,  partly  making  up 
the  lack  of  fertilizer  and  help,  also  of 
men  leaving  their  farming  and  hii-ing  in 
mills  and  to  work  on  roads,  etc.  Is  it 
policy  for  the  State  or  towns  to  expend 
so  much  on  the  x’oads  just  at  this  time, 
calling  so  many  men  away  fx*om  the 
farms?  Pi'obably  the  acreage  planted  is 
about  three-foxirths  of  normal.  Crops 
look  well,  especially  potatoes;  corn  is 
late :  very  few  apples.  Hay  crop  two 
weeks  late,  farmers  just  beginning.  There 
will  be  about  an  average  crop.  The  rains 
of  the  first  of  July  saved  a  hay  famine. 
There  is  quite  a  movement  in  real  estate. 
Nearly  all  the  young  men  and  women  born 
here  have  gone  away  to  the  cities;  the 
old  people  have  run  the  farms  as  long  as 
age  and  health  will  permit,  and  have  had 
to  give  it  up,  in  many  cases  having  to  go 
to  the  •  cities  or  villages  and  live  with 
their  cliildi’en.  The  vacant  farms  are 
being  taken  up  by  a  new  class.  Three 
farms  have  recently  been  sold  to  New 
York  parties ;  two  families  fi-om  Canada 
have  recently  moved  into  town.  In  run¬ 
ning  over  a  list  of  farms.  I  find  about 
one-fourth  have  been  occupied  by  new 
people  moving  in  within  the  past  two 
years.  Farms  can  be  bought  in  rural 
Maine  probably  for  less  money  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
real  estate  agents  have  done  the  rest. 
There  is  very  little  canning  going  on ; 
berries  ai’e  going  to  waste ;  no  sxxgar. 
The  milk  and  ci*eam  business  is  about  the 
same.  Many  planned  to  hatch  a  large 
number  of  chickens,  but.  got  frightened 
out  by  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
grain.  No  corn  or  cornmeal  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  here,  and  it  is  impossible  to  feed 
the  hens  a  ration  for  largest  production. 
There  is  enough  cow  feed  for  sale,  but 
few  buy,  having  the  cows  now  on  pasture. 
Cottonseed  meal,  $4.10;  gluten  feed. 
$4.25  per  cwt ;  sugar.  28c  per  lb.  The 
outlook  for  Maine  farms  seems  dark. 
Many  are  shaping  their  business  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  their  food  from  the  farm,  and 
there  is  talk  of  getting  out  the  old  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  and  hand  loom.  It  wouldn’t 
take  long  if  our  grandmothers  were  here 
to  smash  the  II.  C.  of  L.  Everyone  is 
wearing  canvas  and  rubber  shoes,  now 
is  this  going  to  affect  the  price  of  leather? 
Eggs.  50c;  butter,  55c  at.  local  stores. 
Small  sale  for  strawberries ;  no  sugar. 

Waldo  Co.,  Me.  k.  w.  nr. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Bi-State  Guernsey  meeting.  Glens  Falls. 
N.  Y„  Augxist  7. 

Summer  Farmers’  Week.  Connecticxit 
Agricultural  College.  Storrs.  August  3-6. 

New  York  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Cortland,  N. 
Y..  August  6-7. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Willoughby.  O..  August  12. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
Amei-ica.  twelfth  annual  meeting.  Colum¬ 
bus,  O..  August  25-28. 

Ohio  State  Fail-,  Columbus,  August  30- 
31-September  1-4. 

ITornell  Fair,  ITornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 

Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  September  3-6. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fail*,  Mineola,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  faix%  Branchville.  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 


Your  Choice  for  Governor  of  N.  Y.  State 
THE  BALLOT 

□  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Tompkins 

□  Fi’ank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara 

□  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 

□  Israel  T.  Deyo,  Bi'oome 

□  Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 

□  Elon  II.  Ilookei-,  Monroe 

□  Wesley  O.  Howard,  Rensselaer 

□  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson 

□  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Onondaga 

□  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York 

□  John  Lord  O’Brian,  Erie 

□  William  Church  Osborne,  Putnam 

□  Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome 

□  Ileni’y  M.  Sage,  Albany 

□  Alfred  E.  Smith,  New  York 

□  Silas  L.  Strivings,  Wyoming 

□  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Oswego 

□  Wm.  Boyce  Thompson,  Westchester 

□  George  F.  Thompson,  Orleans 

□  Eugene  M.  Travis,  Kings 

□  George  Eh  Warren,  Tompkins 

□  - - - ; - : - : — : - 

If  your  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on 

this  line 


REFERENDUM 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a 
State  meeting  of  farmers  to  formulate 
farm  needs  and  policies  and  to  suggest 
candidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
farmers?  _ 

□  YES  □  NO 
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Farm  and  Fruit  Notes 

Late  Harvest.  —  Hay  -  making  and 
wheat  harvest  are  later  this  year  than 
lias  occurred  for  a  long  time.  Jrne  21  is 
the  date  when  the  mowers  are  usually 
started  in  Pennsylvania,  if  season  is 
normal,  but  this  year  most  of  the  hay  is 
being  made  in  July.  Wheat  harvest  often 
begins — and  sometimes  ends — about  July 
4,  but  as  I  write  (July  7)  wheat  is  not 
yet  ready  to  cut.  though  it  is  now  color¬ 
ing  fast.  A  fairly  good  yield  of  wheat 
is  in  prospect  unless  hail  or  wind  lodges 
the  grain  before  it  can  be  cut.  The  hay 
crop  is  probably  below  the  average  yield, 
but  heavier  than  early  estimates.  Corn 
and  oats  are  working  double  time  to  make 
up  for  lateness  in  seeding.  Oats  look  es¬ 
pecially  promising,  while  the  corn  crop 
is  largely  dependent  on  Summer  showers 
and  a  late  Fall. 

Harvest  Hands. — These  are  not  plen¬ 
tiful.  but  most  of  the  farmers  have  secured 
enough  of  them  to  harvest  the  crop  with 
a  little  extra  effort.  Many  laboring  men 
employed  away  from  the  farm  will  ar¬ 
range  to  help  out  in  harvest,  if  possible. 
An  old  rule  in  vogue  here  for  years  still 
works  out  to  the  advantage  of  both  farmer 
and  laborer.  According  to  this  rule,  the 
harvest  hand  works  six  days  during  hay¬ 
making  and  wheat  harvest  for  a  four- 
horse  load  of  hay.  Rainy  days  are  not 
included.  Of  course,  the  hand  is  expected 
to  complete  the  harvest,  and  the  time  over 
six  days  is  paid  for  at  the  current  rate. 
This  enables  a  laboring  man  to  keep  a 
cow  or  horse,  if  he  desires.  Hay  is  priced 
at  $30  the  ton,  with  very  little  for  sale, 
except  in  exchange  for  work  in  the  har¬ 
vest  field.  Corn  fodder  and  corn  are  also 
frequently  given  in  exchange  for  help  in 
corn  harvest. 

Cherries. — Notwithstanding  consider¬ 
able  frost  just  at  blooming  time,  the 
cherry  crop  has  been  fine  here  this  season, 
and  the  housewife  has  been  doing  her  best 
to  can  a  plentiful  supply  in  case  of  a  crop 
failure  next  season.  There  are  few  cherry 
orchards  worthy  the  name,  just  trees 
standing  here  and  there  along  feuces  or 
secluded  corners,  which  bear  great  crops 
of  fruit.  Most  of  the  trees  are  seedlings, 
with  fruit  ranging  in  size  from  medium 
to  small,  but  here  and  there  a  farmer 
has  succeeded  in  growing  a  nursery  tree 
of  some  standard  sort,  like  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian.  Gov.  Wood.  Schmidt.  Windsor  or 
Yellow  Spanish.  In  fact.  I  wonder  that 
more  effort  is  not  made  to  produce  the 
better  sort,  when  one  considers  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  the  larger  fruit.  Pick¬ 
ing  and  seeding  small  cherries  is  a  la¬ 
borious  task,  and  the  larger  fruit  is  also 
generally  of  bettor  quality.  Grafting 
cherries  is  difficult,  and  starting  uursery- 
grown  trees  is  quite  as  much  so.  but 
when  a  person  is  successful  in  starting 
such  a  tree  there  is  something  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  way  of  luscious  fruit 
for  years  to  come.  The  price  for  cherries 
here  this  season  varied  from  20c  the 
quart  for  the  larger  kinds  to  about  half 
that  price  for  the  seedlings.  Those  who 
had  trees  shared  with  those  who  had 
none,  and  those  who  could  pick  did  so 
“on  shares,”  while  others  bought  them 
ready  picked  at  the  prices  stated. 

Apple  Borers. — I  cannot  caution  the 
farmer  too  much  with  reference  to  watch¬ 
ing  for  borers  in  the  young  apple  trees. 
In  our  soils  these  insects  seldom  attack 
trees  planted  in  the  heavier  limestone 
soils,  but  in  slate  or  shale  soil  they  are 
almost  sure  to  become  troublesome.  There 
are  preventive  measures,  but  the  trees 
should  be  looked  after  just  the  same, 
and  if  any  appear,  cut  them  out  with  a 
sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
tree  more  than  necessary.  The  secret  of 
success  lies  in  getting  after  the  worms 
while  they  are  small,  and  that  means 
frequent  and  careful  examination  of  the 
base  of  the  tree  trunk.  Look  for  traces 
of  sawdust;  the  pests  are  very  minute 
at  first,  but  it  is  then  that  they  can  be 
destroyed  without  injury  to  the  tree.  It 
may  be  classed  as  an  all  Summer’s  job. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  david  plank. 


Leading  Fruit  Varieties  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  gives  the  following  information 
about  varieties: 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-one  commer¬ 
cial  apple  growers  in  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
port  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  their  leading  varieties,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Stayman’s  Winesap .  155 

fork  Imperial .  132 

Baldwin  .  122 


Northern  Spy . ..i....  34 

Ben  Davis .  15 

Jonathan .  11 

Rome  Beauty .  9 

Smoke  House .  9 

§.ins .  7 

Greening  . !..!..!!!!!!!  7 

Grimes  Golden .  7 

Delicious .  0 


Total  . 521 

“  t 

three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  eom- 
niercial  peach  growers  in  Pennsylvania 
report  their  leading  variety  as  follows : 


Elberta  . 

Belle  of  Georgia 

barman . 

Champion  . .  *  * ) 

Hale . 

Crawford  ! ! ! '  * 


270 

30 

1G 

11 

6 

4 


Total 


'  '  *  M  t  M  H  M  ,, 


.  337 


TO  make  harvests  more  abundant 
—to  make  farm  profits  larger— 
to  make  farm  work  easier  and  farm 
life  happier — these  are  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  power  farming  machinery. 

And  it  is  highly  significant  that  in 
the  best  of  these  machines  whether 
they  be  trucks,  tractors,  plows,  thresh¬ 
ers  or  other  agricultural  implements, 
you  will  find  one  constructional  feature 
in  common— Hyatt  Bearings. 

This  universal  use  of  Hyatts  ex¬ 
presses  the  combined  opinions  of 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  and 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
Hyatt  Bearings  make  better  farm 
machinery. 


Bf  >-,«rXVsTJV  ■ 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  CO 

Tractor  Bearings  Division 
Chicago 

Motor  Bearings  Division  Industrial  Bearings  Div, 
Detroit  New  York  City 


*v’  IVJ  *1: 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


“stAmmeriNq' 

Its  Cause  ea\d  (vire  ” 

You  can  be  quickly  cured.  Send  10  ceuts  for  2$B-page 
cloth  bound  book*  on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It 
tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 'Stut¬ 
tering  for  20  years.  BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE  (10) 

B  4S00  Bogue  Building  Indianapolii,  Indiana  ^ 


Some  farmers  continue  to  raise  wheat  at  little  or  no  profit,  be¬ 
cause  a  stand  of  clover  can  be  secured  in  it  if  it  is  rightly  fertil¬ 
ized.  No  crop  responds  better  to  POTASH  FERTILIZATION 
than  clover.  For  wheat  to  be  seeded  to  clover  insist  on  having 
a  fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent  of 

REAL  POTASH 

and  you  will  have  a  profitable  clover  crop,  as  well  as  a  better 
wheat  crop.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways 

Potash  Pays 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE.  H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
oiler  ever  made. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  SteelGarages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

823-873  Ml*  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WITT 

ENGINE! 


Gasolint -Kerosene 

2  to  30  S-P. 

stationary  and  Port* 
able,  can  now  be 
erde:  ' 


1  with 


H  T 
IGNITION 

Write  for  latest  Direct 

Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
WITTE— with  Bosch  Standard 
Magneto  --  High  Tension— the 
only  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 
SAVE  $15  TO  $500  BUYING 
_  DIRECT.  Catalog  FREE. 

Engine  Works  18K9a°n £?%&% *; 

Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Advice  to  the  “Scenery  Farmer’’ 

As  to  that  letter  from  “City  Farmer” 
on  page  726,  anything  anybody  can  say 
about  it  must  be  a  guess,  more  or  less, 
as  there  are  three  elements  entering  into 
the  case  that  must  be  analyzed  before 
anything  definite  can  Vie  said  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  condition  complained  of. 

First  is  the  land.  It  may  be  the  kind 
that  you  have  to  be  acquainted  with  in 
order  to  get  results.  Then  there  is  the 
hired  man.  and  the  third  the  boss.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  man  who  can  go 
onto  a  strange  farm  and  get  the  crops 
the  first  year  that  he  can  after  he  has 
seen  the  farm  work  one  season.  Of 
course,  there  are  always  some  signs  and 
guide  posts  in  evidence  to  tell  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  something  about  what  he 
can  expect  of  a  piece  of  ground,  but  there 
is  much  that  can  only  be  learned  by 
turning  it  over  and  watching  the  crop. 
“City  Farmer”  can’t  expect  maximum 
crops  on  any  foreman's  first  year.  This 
does  not  excuse  the  man  on  the  stock 
failure.  With  good  buildings,  good  foun¬ 
dation  stock  and  a  liberal  amount  of  feed 
the  cows,  hogs  and  chickens  should  be 
far  ahead  of  the  average,  as  most  of  us 
who  are  farming  for  a  living  either  lack 
the  equipment,  the  breeding  or  the  feed 
that  we  know  to  be  essential  to  get  the 
best  results.  If  the  time  ever  comes  that 
that  condition  exists  on  my  farm,  the 
right  kind  of  buildings,  purebred  stock 
of  good  lines  and  the  making  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  I'll  not  ask  for  anything 
more.  Sixteen  hours  a  day  will  not  be 
long  enough  for  me  to  do  a  day's  work 
in,  look  at  my  purebreds  and  listen  to 
the  corn  grow. 

Now  as  to  the  boss.  Does  lie  expect 
his  man  to  follow  his  directions  and  carry 
out  liis  plans,  and  shoulder  the  blame 
if  they  do  not  work  out  right?  My  guess 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  that  the 
men  he  has  had  were  a  lot  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  finance  than  farming.  They  have 
been  willing  to  carry  out  any  plan  pro¬ 
posed  as  long  as  the  pay  was  regular. 

The  “City  Farmer”  should  find  a  crank 
of  a  farmer,  who  will  resign  before  he 
will  do  for  anybody  such  things  as  he 
knows  to  be  absolutely  wrong  in  farm 
practice.  A  man  who  would  rather  spend 
an  hour  going  through  a  good  piece  of 
corn  just  after  it  tassels  than  go  to  a 
picnic;  one  who  can  find  music  in  the 
contented  grunts  of  a  thrifty  bunch  of 
shot  os  or  the  moo  of  the  cows,  that  should 
greet  him,  and  will  greet  him  every  time 
he  goes  near  them  if  he  and  the  cows  are 
on  good  terms.  I  can  hear  you  say  there 
is  no  such  animal.  Yes,  there  is,  for  I 
have  seen  some  of  them,  and  a  few  were 
working  for  other  people.  Then  let  the 
boss  work  with  his  man  ;  go  over  the  farm 
and  sketch  out  a  workable  plan  to  get 
the  results  desired,  and  make  estimates  of 
the  expense.  After  the  plans  are  laid  and 
estimates  made,  let  the  man  keep  within 
those  bounds  unless  unlooked-for  con¬ 
ditions  demand  changes  and  then  talk  it 
over  with  the  boss,  agree  on  the  changes 
to  he  made  and  go  ahead. 

The  right  kind  of  a  man  won’t  need 
any  excuses  in  case  of  a  failure,  as  he 
will  have  done  his  part,  and  the  adverse 
conditions  causing  the  failure  will  be 
apparent  to  the  boss.  I  know  a  gardener 
working  for  a  rich  man,  caring  for  the 
grounds  and  garden  of  the  city  home, 
who  said  he  would  not  change  places  with 
his  boss,  saying:  “I  have  everything  fur¬ 
nished  to  do  the  things  I  love  to  do.  I 
have  no  cares  to  take  my  mind  from  mak¬ 
ing  this  place  beautiful.  I  can  see  this 
place  seven  days  in  a  ^veek.  Sometimes 
he  only  sees  it  once  in  seven  days.  It 
suits  him.  but  it  don’t  suit  me  yet.  Next 
year  I  will  make  it  more  handsome.” 

“City  Farmer,”  look  for  your  next  man 
trying  to  buy  or  pay  for  a  farm.  Ge( 
him  to  talk  about  farming  and  lie  will  talk 
stock,  crops  and  farming  a  full  half-day, 
and  never  mention  money,  lie  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  much  he  made  a  veal 
calf  weigh,  but  the  chances  are  you  will 
have  to  ask  his  wife  what  he  got  for  it. 
lie  will  tell  you  how  he  gets  the  biggest 
crop  of  oats  or  corn,  what  breed  of  hogs 
he  can  make  do  the  best  under  him.  and 
where  he  expects  to  plant  his  corn  four 
years  hence.  Get  him,  if  you  can,  then 
keep  him  and  give  him  a  chance.  In  a 
year  or  two  your  farm  and  stock  will  be 
to  him  as  much  to  him  as  bis  family.  He 
won’t  care  whose  place  the  county  records 
say  it  is;  it  will  be  his;  he  will  be  the 
artist,  the  land  will  respond  to  his  touch, 
the  stock  will  be  content  and  thrive.  You 
will  both  be  satisfied.  f.  a.  t. 

Orleans,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  friend  probably  does  not  realize 
that  “City  Farmer”  does  not  pretend  to 
know  how  to  run  a  farm.  He  probably 
would  not.  care  to  spend  much  time  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  His  mind  is  full  of  other  large 
things  and  he  would  not  know  how  to 


advise  a  farmer,  lie  just  wants  an  hon¬ 
est.  practical  farmer,  who  will  take  that 
farm  and  equipment  and  make  it  pay 
without  bothering  the  owner. 


The  Plans  of  Mice  and  Men 

Upon  noting  the  complaints  from  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  of  damage  to  fruit  trees 
by  mice  and  rabbits,  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  whether  Mother  Nature  does  not  re¬ 
volt  sometimes  at  intensive  agricultural 
methods. 

About  1SS7  I  was  a  schoolboy  natural¬ 
ist.  at  Morristown,  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  At  that  time  there  were  many  prim¬ 
itive  nooks  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  it  could  be  truly  said  that: 

“To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  witili  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks 

A  various  language.” 

There  were  many  neglected  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  the  trees 
having  hollow  limbs  or  dead  stubs  where 
the  golden-winged  woodpecker  drilled  h:s 
home.  In  the  smaller  cavities  nested  the 
bluebird,  the  white-bellied  nuthatch  and 
the  crested  flycatcher,  all  ardent  insect- 
hunters.  At  the  fork  of  a  horizontal  an- 
ple  limb,  covered  with  lichens,  there  might 
l»e  a  wood  phoebe's  nest,  a  shallow  cup. 
6o  cleverly  draped  with  lichens  that  one 
might  take  it  for  a  knot.  Can  any  apple 
sharp  tell  me  how  many  insects  a  family 
of  wood  phoebes  eat  per  diem?  Their 
diet  consists  entirely  of  insects. 

The  village  taxidermist  once  requested 
me  to  obtain  for  him  some  of  the  little 
red  or  gray  screech  owls  for  mounted 
groups  of  birds.  .Where  did  I  find  them? 
In  the  hollow  limbs  and  old  woodpecker 
holes  in  the  apple  orchard,  peacefully 
sleeping  on  their  beds  of  fur  and  bones 
of  field  miece.  As  many  as  six  owls  were 
found  in  one  small  orchard  in  a  day.  and 
these  owls’  stomachs  always  contained 
field  mice.  Could  not  the  modern  apple 
grower  improvise  shelter  in  his  orchard 
for  screech  owls? 

In  the  local  forests,  in  those  days.  I 
would  find  the  larger  owls.  viz.,  the  great, 
horned,  barred  and  long-eared  owl.  nest¬ 
ing  in  old  crows’  or  hawks’  nests.  All 
these  are  mouse-hunters. 

In  the  marshes  of  the  Parsippany  re¬ 
gion  could  be  found  the  marsh  harrier  and 
the  short-eared  owl.  palustrine  birds,  which 
lived  on  the  field  mice  in  the  marsh  grass. 
In  one  great  horned  owl’s  nest,  in  March. 
I  found  the  remains  of  a  crow,  a  rabbit 
and  a  weasel.  And  yet  there  is  a  proverb 
about  catching  a  weasel  asleep!  What 
chance  has  a  tree-girdling  rabbit,  with  its 
brown  coat  silhouetted  on  the  snow  of  a 
Winter  night,  against  that  swift  and  silent 
messenger  of  death,  the  great  horned  owl? 

Today  doubtless  the  Parsippany  mead¬ 
ows  are  drained,  the  automobile  and  pump 
gun  are  everywhere,  and  the  country  club 
and  golf  links,  the  Italian  garden  and 
Wall  Street  farmer,  the  tree  surgeon  and 
eugenic  apple  tree,  have  come  to  Morris 
County,  and  perhaps  the  little  field  mice 
under  their  warm  blanket  of  snow,  in  the 
young  apple  orchard,  chortle  with  glee 
in  their  discussions  of  the  plans  of  mice 
and  men.  morris  m.  green. 


Game  Law  Reform 

At  the  Republican  convention  at  Sara¬ 
toga  the  following  plank  was  introduced 
into  the  platform  :  “We  favor  legislation 
which  will  fully  protect  privately  owned 
lands  from  trespass.” 

This  commits  the  Republican  party  to 
the  passage  of  the  much-needed  no  tres¬ 
pass  law.  If  the  farmers  will  write  to 
their  local  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  before  they  are  nominated  and 
demand  their  views  on  such  legislation, 
they  will  insure  the  passage  of  no  trespass 
laws  which  will  relieve  them  from  the 
wanton  acts  of  lawless  trespassers  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game  who  have  heretofore  overrun 
their  lands,  and  will  he  able  to  enjoy 
them  in  peace.  Incidentally  game  of  all 
species  will  be  protected  and  the  farmer 
upon  whose  land  it  is  produced  will  be 
able  to  eat  it  occasionally. 

HENRY  M.  BRIGHAM. 


Ayrshire  Field  Day 

August  12  the  annual  field  day  and 
meeting  of  New  England  Ayrshire  Club 
will  be  held  at  Glen  Hill  Farm.  Sharon, 
Mass.  There  will  be  addresses,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inspect  the  fine  herd  on  the 
farm,  and  a  general  social  time,  including 
a  clambake. 


Kill  Rats K 

1 1)  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
hills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  nils,  birds,  chicken", 
or  pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  wit.li 
do  offensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Panysz  Virus., 


Free  Book 


Ciet  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice  telling  about  VIRU8  and 
bow  to  g**t  Home. 


G.  V.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


Build  A  ,  ^ 
Modern  Farm  Homi 

Save  t300*to  t800. 


AS  IMPORTANT  as  the  modern  labor-saving  farm 
machinery,  is  a  modern  farm  home — staunch, 
cheery,  convenient,  artistic — tempting  the  young  folks 
to  remain  on  the  farm. 

BUILD — the  Bennett  Better-Built,  Ready-Cut  way — 
saving  $300  to  $800  and  weeks  of  time.  Quantity  pur¬ 
chase  of  finest  lumber,  quantity  planning  by  famous 
designers,  quantity  production — these  make  possible  superior 
quality  throughout — yet  with  wholesale  prices  for  you. 

The  Bennett  Savings  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here — 
waste  abolished,  the  labor  cost  of  cutting  and  fitting  elimi¬ 
nated,  no  architects  fees,  no  extras,  quality  up  to  highest 
standards,  early  occupancy  and  many  others — when  you 
build  one  of  the  famous 

|jj pi 

^BetterBuilti?!?  1111  Ready  Cuts 

We  Guarantee  Perfect  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  BENNETT  HOMES 
860  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

j 

Bennett  Homes,  '860  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  please  find  20c  (foreign  countries 
$1.00)  for  Catalog  No.  86  of  Bennett  Homes. 

Name . 

Street . . . 

Town . State . . . . 


Book  of 
Over  60 
Fine  Designs 

Get  this  Book ! 
See  these  Homes 
photographically 
reproduced  as 
they  appear  in 
actual  use. 

Read  descrip¬ 
tions,  facts,  fig¬ 
ures. 

Send  the 
coupon — TODAY 


Good 

COMMON-SENSE 
REASONS 

Why 

BARIUM-  / 
PHOSPHATE 

SHOULD  BE  USED  ^ 
IN  SEEDING  DOWN 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  newly  seeded 
piece  of  grass  land  will  not  be  stirred  again 
either  by  plow  or  cultivator  for  a  number 
of  years,  it  is  important  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  land  should  be  thorough. 

It  is  the  best  practice  to  stock  land  to  be 
seeded  down  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
Phosphorus  to  supply  this  element  for  the 
whole  time  it  is  to  be  left  in  sod  and  to 
apply  the  soluble  nitrates  each  spring  as 
a  top  dresser  for  that  year’s  crop, 

Clover  Cannot  Grow  on  an  Acid  Soil 

A  MODERATE  APPLICATION  OF 
OUR  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Barium-Phosphate 

Analysing 

28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM!  SULPHIDE 
Will  Sweeten  the  Soil  and  Supply 
Phosphorus  in  an  Ideal  Form 

thereby  insuring  vigorous  stands  of  clover, 
grass  and  grain  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  little  books 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

which  contain  some  worth-while  Information 
on  the  subject  of  fertilization. 
Headquarters  also  for 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Analysing— 32.00%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Golden 
Golden 
Dollars 


YOU  plow  and  plant,  cultivate 
4  and  harvest  with  greatest  care. 
Then  will  you  needlessly  split  your 
profits  with  rats,  fire,  mould,  rain 
find  thieves?  Not  this  yearl  Make 
sure.  Plan  now  to  get  n 


EarsBrinb 


Buckeye? 


^WithThe  STEEL  RIB  ^ 

Buckeye  represents  the  utmost  in  crib  constniotlon.  With  a 
design  and  capacity  for  every  need.  Buckeye  Cribs  and  Bins 
have  stopped  short  the  big  grain  losses  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Lcnm  why.  Send  for  our  new  free  catalog.  Note  the  perfect 
system  of  ventilation.  Observe  the  simple,  extra-strong  con¬ 
struction.  Mail  us  a  letter  or  post  card  today. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY.  155  Main  Si.,  London,  Ohio 
A.  A.  A.  A.  CO.,  3023  AbelAve.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Distributors 


BUY  DIRECT 

This  Knobby  B*.  eadcleth 
Cap  only  $3.00 

Let  us  send  you,  postpaid, 
this  splendid  cap.  Best' 
broadcloth  with  best  satin 
lining.  Genuine  leather 
band.  Very  latest  style. 

Colors  Navy  Blue, Brown. 

Dark  Green  or  Plum.  Sizes, 

6?6  up  to  7ai.  Compare  it 
with  the  best  $5  cap  you  can 
buy  at  home.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  your  money 
beck. 

-------  -  Mail  this  Coupon  Today  ”  “  “  “  ** 

THE  KNOBBY  CAP  CO. 

Dept.  B,  306  Columbia  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Enclosed  $3.00  for  one  Knobby  Broadcloth  Cap. 


Size . . . 
Name. 
Town. 


Color . 


Stale . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  tret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  fit 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

33.°,  West  30th  Street  New  York 


1295 


lbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Let  A  Model  K.' 
Do  Your  Work 


Especially  adapted 

for  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood,  filling  silos  and 
many  other  farm  jobs. 

You  can  always  depend 
on  the 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Model“K”ThrottlingGoYernorKerosene  Engine 

Uicra  recommend  it  because  of  its  wonderful  service 
end  ftreat  economy  in  operation.  Special  catalog 
No.  22- A  tells  all  about  the  Model ‘‘K’’— what  it  is  do¬ 
ing  for  others  and  what  it  can  do  for  you;  Writo 
today— it’s  free. 

FULLER  St  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Established  1640  Builrttraof  Farm  Engines 

80  Rowe  St.  *  _  Madison.  Wis. 

f 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener** 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rate* 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successors 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridgewater.  Mass. 
WORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Garden 
Cultivator 
pays  for  itself 
over  and  over.  One 
man  with  this 
easily  operated 
power  culti¬ 
vator 

Will  Do  The  Work  Of  4  Men 

with  hand  cultivators  and  do  it  easier  and  better. 
Ibis  practical,  dependable  power-driven  implement 
*2?  a  f  h-  P-  water-cooled  Evinrude  Motor— travels 
1ZU  to  <SX)  ft.  per  minute.  Easy  to  guide, turn  around 
or  back  up— no  pushing  nulling  or  twisting.  Speed 
control  on  handles.  Cultivates  hard  baked  soil  4  to 
6  ins.  deep.  Works  equally  well  in  clay,  sand  loam 
or  muck.  Sold  on  •  money  back  guarantee  with 
privilege  of  testing  it  on  your  own  farm.  Price 
5216.00  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  on  request. 

ATLANTIC  MACHINE  A  MFC.  CO.  , 
487  W.  Prospoct  Avo.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ssss?” — '5«iSSs:rss2s=:csss55a5f2B»=“-rssss 

sir  Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life - 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 
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STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Buffalo 

Bostor^^* 


Albany 


Misfit  Tomato  Seed;  Who  Responsible 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  statement  of  an  actual 
case  which  was  referred  to  us  for  at¬ 
tempted  settlement.  A  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  Southern  New  Jersey  grow  toma¬ 
toes  for  a  canning  factory.  Especially  in 
a  time  when  the  crop  is  heavy  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  choice  red  tomatoes  for  this 
trade,  and  the  selection  of  seed  becomes 
a  very  important  matter.  These  growers 
bought  their  seed  from  a  local  dealer, 
who  in  turn  bought  it  of  a  Western  seed 
house.  Former  seed  obtained  from  these 
parties  having  been  satisfactory,  these 
growers  assumed  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
go  ahead  as  usual,  so  they  planted  their 
seed  in  the  ordinary  way.  cared  for  the 
plants,  and  when  they  were  ready  set 
them  out.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of 
telling  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
just  what  its  color  is  likely  to  be.  The 
plants  bloomed,  but  when  the  fruit  rip¬ 
ened  it  was  found  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tomatoes  were  yellow,  rather  than 
red.  Of  course,  these  yellow  tomatoes 
were  of  no  value  whatever  at  the  canning 
factory,  and  they  were  promptly  rejected 
by  the  canners.  A  small  quantity  of  these 
yellow  tomatoes  were  disposed  of  in  other 
places,  but  the  balance  of  them  proved  a 
complete  loss,  in  some  cases,  running  as 
high  as  $1,000  on  a  single  farm.  It  is 
probable  that  the  total  loss  to  all  growers 
who  used  this  seed  was  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Now  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  loss,  and  who  should  make 
it  good?  The  farmers  bought  the  seed 
in  good  faith,  and  were  assured  that  it 
was  pure  and  true  to  variety.  They  had 
no  means  of  determining  until  the  fruit 
ripened.  Surely  they  were  in  no  way 
responsible,  and  should  not  suffer  loss. 
They  bought  seed  from  a  dealer  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  came  to  him  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of  seed 
apparently  that  he  had  obtained  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  and  that,  naturally,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  test  it.  as  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  The 
Western  seed  grower  who  supplied  the 
seed  insisted  that  he  did  not  ship  any 
yellow  seed  at  all  to  the  dealer.  He 
claimed  that  this  lot  of  seed  was  tested 
in  their  own  fields  and  trial  ground,  and 
produced  a  choice  red  tomato.  They 
grew  some  of  the  same  stock  during  the 
same  season  and  found  it  true  to  name 
and"  type.  They  claim  that  their  seeds 
are  tagged,  tested  and  sampled  with  even 
greater  care  than  a  druggist  would  at¬ 
tempt  in  handling  his  drugs,  and  they 
claim  to  keep  a  strong  record  of  all  or¬ 
ders  and  seed.  They  claim  to  have  sold 
seed  out  of  the  same  bag  or  lot  to  other 
parties,  who  reported  that  it  produced 
first-class  red  tomatoes.  On  the  other 
hand*,  the  local  dealer  insists  that  he  took 
the  seed  direct  from  the  sealed  packages 
which  came  from  this  large  seed  store, 
and  that  it  was  this  regular  seed  which 
he  sold  to  those  farmers.  The  fanners 
know  positively  that  they  planted  this 
seed  in  their  beds,  and  that  it  produced 
plants  which  gave  them  the  yellow  crop. 
These  are  the  brief  details  of  the  case, 
and  the  question  arises,  “Who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  mix-up,  and  who  should  pay 
for  it?”  Naturally  iu  auy  case  at  law 
the  farmers  would  bring  suit  against  the 
local  dealer,  as  they  dealt  directly  with 
him.  and  have  no  dealing  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  seedsman,  and  yet  the  local  dealer 
insists  that  what  he  sold  was  seed  which 
came  direct  from  the  wholesaler.  In  set¬ 
tling  such  a  case,  if  it  were  put  up  to 
you,  where  •would  you  place  the  blame, 
aud  who  should  pay  the  damages? 


Propagating  Rambler  Roses 

(’an  Rambler  roses  be  rooted  by  laying 
them  down  the  same  as  raspberry  canes? 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  w.  B.  B. 

Rambler  roses  are  easily  rooted  by  lay¬ 
ering,  preferably  iu  the  Spring.  Lay 
down  a  ripe  branch,  cutting  a  little 
“heel’’  in  the  outer  bark  at  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  covered  with  soil.  Peg 
down  with  a  crotch  of  wood,  and  cover 
with  soil.  By  the  following  Spring  it 
should  be  well  rooted,  and  may  he  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  pareut  plant.  It  is  also 
easy  to  root  ripe  wood  cuttings  of  most 
Rambler  roses  during  the  Summer.  We 
make  cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long  of 
the  ripe  wood  from  shoots  that  have  fin¬ 
ished  flowering.  Foliage  is  trimmed  off. 
and  the  cutting  set  with  one.  sometimes 
two,  buds  above  ground,  iu  a  shady,  well- 
drained  spot,  sandy  loam  preferred.  A 
mulch  should  he  given  in  Winter,  and  the 
cuttings  left  undisturbed  until  Spring, 
when  they  may  be  set  iu  their  permanent 
place.  A  good  percentage  will  root,  un¬ 
less  it  is  an  extra  dry  Summer. 


THE 
MANURES 

For  Fall  Crops 

Normal  Conditions 

AMPLE  POTASH 

Basis  as  Always — Bone  and  Guano 


Prompt  Shipments 

Write  us  or  see  our  nearest  Agent 
for  circular  and  prices 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Big  Agricultural  Show  of  the  East 

$60,000 —premiums— $60,000 

Greatest  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry,  Pet  Stock,  Dairy,  Farm  Products 
and  Domestic  Art  Shows  of  the  Year. 

Educational  Features  unsurpassed  in 
the  Land. 

Farm  Tractors  the  Feature  of  the  Farm 
Machinery  Show — Sixty  Acres  to  be 
Plowed  and  Prepared  for  Planting  in 
Demonstrations  Covering  Three  Days. 

Contests  Under  Control  of  Competent 
State  Officers — See  the  Tractors  Put  to 
the  Real  Test. 

All  the  Attractions  of  a  Big  Exposition — 
Grand  Circuit  Races,  Two  Horse  Shows, 
Band  Concerts,  Midway,  Famous  Lock¬ 
lear  in  Thrilling  Aviation  Exhibition. 

Write  Secretary  New  York 
State  Fair  for  Premium  Book 

Syracuse,  Sept.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18 
4  OMISSION  FIFTY  CENTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Public  Confidence 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  would  like  to  have  you  in  this  sweat- 
box  today.  Even  if  you  are  one  of  the 
tillage  experts  who  believe  that  those  who 
advocate  the  mulch  system  are  insane  men 
or  criminals,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
here.  And  it  is  a  sweat-box  on  this  hot 
and  sultry  .Tilly  24.  We  are  over  in 
“Westward  Ilo!”  That  is  what  I  named 
this  pocket  or  opening  in  the  woods  at 
the  extreme  western  end  of  the  farm.  I 
had  read  Kingsley’s  story,  and  this  farm 
or  fruit  adventure  off  into  the  woods  was 
about  as  daring  to  me  as  was  the  voyage 
of  the  hardy  men  who  sailed  off  into  the 
unknown  Western  world.  When  wo 
bought  this  farm  we  had  little  capital  and 
Jess  cash.  The  farm  is  about  500  feet 
wide,  and  over  a  mile  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  with  a  very  steep  hill  and  a  swamp 
between  the  two  ends.  It  would  seem  as 
if  plain,  common  sense  dictated  the  plan 
of  putting  our  work  on  the  fairly  level 
land  at  one  end,  near  the  house.  But  in 
wandering  through  the  woods  I  came 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  house  or  home 
(for  there  is  nothing  left  now  but  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  a  bunch  of  lilacs). 
What  was  evidently  once  a  farm  had  gone 
back  to  the  woods,  except  this  small 
pocket.  Here  someone  had  made  a  fight 
against  the  forces  of  nature,  but  had 
evidently  been  beaten,  for  the  field  was 
full  of  bushes  and  cedars — on  its  way 
back  to  the  forest.  That  appealed  to  me 
somehow — the  struggle  of  a  piece  of  land 
to  retain  some  sort  of  a  hold  upon  civili¬ 
zation.  It  seemed  like  a  man  or  race — 
slipping  back  into  barbarism  and  making 
a  desperate  struggle  to  hold  on.  So, 
against  the  advice  of  my  family  (and  the 
advice  was  at  times  pointedly  presented) 
I  cleared  up  this  pocket  and  held  it  and 
“saved  it  for  humanity,”  as  I  once  heard 
an  orator  say. 

*  »  *  *  * 

It  was  a  job,  for  “man.  mentality  and 
matter”  all  seemed  against  us.  The 
men  hated  to  work  in  this  lonely  place.  I 
am  sure  these  stone  walls  and  shady  trees 
could  all  tell  tales  of  blissful  repose  when 
the  hired  man  was  supposed  to  be  at 
work.  Every  neighbor  laughed  at  the 
plan,  for  I  confess  that  there  were  weeds 
in  our  front  fields  while  we  toiled  here  at 
the  brush  and  stones.  That  first  year  we 
ripped  out  the  brush  and  seeded  to  cow 
peas.  There  was  a  good  crop,  and  we 
plowed  them  under  and  seeded  to  rye. 
That  crop  stood  nearly  as  high  as  a  man, 
but  we  could  not  get  the  binder  through 
the  woods,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  haul  half  a  load  through  the  swamp. 
Then  we  planted  corn,  using  lime,  cover 
crops  and  chemicals.  The  yields  were 
good,  but  unless  we  dropped  other  work 
and  husked  early  the  squirrels  and  coons 
got  most  of  the  grain.  As  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  grew  harder  I  became  convinced  that 
an  apple  orchard  handled  on  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  mulch  system  was  the  l  ight 
crop  for  this  pocket.  About  everything 
else  we  tried  found  a  hole  in  the  pocket 
and  slipped  out.  .So  we  planted  a  mixed 
orchard  of  Wealthy,  McIntosh  and  Bald¬ 
win,  seeded  to  rye  and  Alsike  clover  and 
left  the  pocket  alone.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  say  that,  for  we  have  given  the  trees 
some  care,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
they  have  had,  compared  with  the  usual 
program  for  developing  an  orchard.  The 
trees  have  been  pruned  by  clipping  off  the 
suckers  and  inside  branches,  but  they 
have  been  largely  left  to  head  themselves. 
They  have  been  sprayed  and  dusted,  and 
have  had  at  times  a  small  application  of 
chicken  manure  and  Barum-phosphate.  I 
doubt  if  many  trees  were  ever  grown  to 
two  and  three-barrel  production  at  less 
outlay  of  time  and  material  than  these 
in  “Westward  Ho!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Here  we  arc  today  doing  our  annual 
cultivating  with  mower  and  fork.  And 
it  is  hot!  In  truth,  this  is  a  sweat-box. 
This  pocket  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
but  one  by  thick  woods,  and  there  is  a 
heavy  wind-break  on  the  other.  Out  off 
Sandy  Hook,  some  35  miles  away,  the 
wind  is  so  high  that  the  yacht  race  has 
been  called  off — but  you  never  would  think 
it  here.  Last  night  we  had  the  worst 
electric  storm  T  have  known,  with  floods 
of  rain.  Now  the  sun  is  out  with  full 
blaze,  and  the  heat  beats  down  into  this 
wet  pocket  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace. 
A  thick  steam  rises  from  the  wet  soil — 
it  is  indeed  a  sweat-box/  and  I  wish  you 
were  here.  You  could  have  your  choice 
of  a  scythe  or  pitchfork.  The  field  is 
thick  with  a  rank  growth  of  Alsike  clover, 
Bed-top  and  “Black-eyed  Susan,”  with 
various  other  weeds  crowded  in.  Some 
of  the  Alsike  is  three  feet  tall  when 
straightened  up.  I  suppose  this  one 
field  would  cut  at  least  3,000  lbs.  per  acre 
of  dry  hay,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  you 
could  get  barely  500.  We  wait  until  the 
Alsike  and  Red-top  make  seed,  and  then 
cut  and  leave  it  all  on  the  ground.  Thus 
through  the  years  there  has  come  a 
thicker  and  heavier  stand.  These  trees 
were  sprayed  with  “Scalecide”  in  March, 
and  dusted  once  in  May  with  sulphur  and 
dry  arsenate.  Last.  Winter  a  few  inside 
limbs  were  cut  out,  and  during  May  T 
put  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  around  some  of  the  lighter-colored 
trees. 

*  *  *  •*  * 

Here  we  are  today  “cultivating.” 
Thomas  has  Tom  and  Broker  on  the  mow¬ 


ing  machine.  They  drive  through  the 
rows,  slashing  down  grass,  weeds  and 
clover,  leaving  a  strip  about  three  feet 
wide  along  the  rows.  George  follows 
with  a  sharp  scythe,  cutting  these  strips, 
while  the  rest  of  us  come  after  with  forks, 
throwing  the  weeds  and  clover  up  around 
the  trees.  The  boys  want  to  throw  it  all 
up  close  to  the  trunk,  but  it  is  better  to 
scatter  it.  out  as  far  as  the  branches  ex¬ 
tend.  The  feeding  roots  are  not  close  in 
to  the  trunk,  but  outside.  I  suppose  we 
are  putting  about  the  equivalent  of  a  big 
hay  cock  around  each  tree.  Tom  and 
Broker  are  wringing  wet  with  sweat,  and 
they  stop  to  cool  off  at  one  place  where  a 
little  wind  blows  through  the  wind-break. 
Broker  is  about  all  Pereheron — a  fine 
worker,  but  not  a  very  searching  brain. 

“I  call  it  a  shame,”  lie  is  saying  to  Tom. 
“to  leave  all  this  fine  hay  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Next  Winter  we  will  have  to  eat 
dry  cornstalks.  A  mouthful  of  this. clover 
and  daisy  would  taste  good.  I  think  an 
honest  horse  should  come  in  ahead  of  a 
tree  when  it  comes  to  feeding  hay.  I’ve 
a  notion  to  balk  and  not  pull  this  mower 
as  a  protest  against  such  folly.” 

Now  Tom  has  a  touch  of  warm  running 
blood  far  back  in  his  pedigree.  You  never 
would  think  it  to  see  him  on  the  road, 
but  he  has  some  reasoning  power  as  a 
result  of  it. 

“No,  you  won’t  balk,”  he  says.  “If 
you  do  I’ll  pull  the  mower  right  tip  to 
you.  You’ve  always  had  enough  to  eat. 
and  you  will  always  have  it  on  this  farm. 
What  do  you  know  about  raising  fruit? 
Where  would  your  grain  come  from  if 
there  were  no  cash  sales  here?  This  man 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  or  he  wouldn’t 
keep  on  doing  it.  Your  business  is  not  to 
boss  the  job,  but  to  pull  when  the  word 
comes.” 

The  word  came  right  then.  “Get  up.” 
said  Thomas,  and  the  habit  of  the  faithful 
Pereheron  asserted  itself  and  Broker 
threw  his  mighty  shoulders  into  the  collar. 

***** 

I  am  sure  that  some  who  read  this  will 
have  much  the  same  idea  as  Broker.  Why 
waste  all  this  hay?  It  is  worth  $50  and 
more  per  ton.  Why  not.  buy  a  couple  of 
cows  and  feed  it  out.  We  prefer  to  feed 
it  to  the  trees,  and  experience  has  shown 
that,  counting  all  things,  the  apples  pay 
us  better  than  milk.  On  some  orchards 
nearer  the  barn  we  cut  the  grass  and  haul 
most  of  it  in  as  hay,  but  in  such  cases 
manure  and  weeds  are  hauled  hack  as  sub¬ 
stitutes.  In  this  lonely  and  inaccessible 
place  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  hay  out  or 
any  substitute  in.  Therefore,  it  seems 
better  to  feed  the  grass  to  the  trees.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  profitable  thus 
far.  Considering  labor  and  time  spent  on 
it,  no  field  on  the  farm  gives  greater  net 
profit  than  this  pocket  in  the  woods.  You 
can  see  that  there  is  but  little  expense, 
and  if  you  could  see  some  of  these  trees 
bending  to  the  ground  with  fruit,  you 
would  realize  that  they  are  well  fed.  As 
for  quality,  last  year  some  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  from  this  field  sold  at  $9  per  barrel 
right  off  the  truck,  without  any  attempt 
to  sort  out  the  best.  I  am  sure  that  a 
good  apple  expert — one  with  a  good  eye-^- 
can  sort  out  plates  of  Wealthy.  Baldwin 
and  McIntosh  from  these  trees  that  would 
hold  their  own  for  beauty  and  quality  in 
any  fruit  show  in  this  country.  By  cut¬ 
ting  the  clover  each  year  after  it  forms 
seed  we  thicken  the  stand  and  increase 
the  crop,  for  this  late  cutting  gives  a 
good  reseeding.  After  today  there  will  be 
nothing  to  do  in  this  orchard  until  pick¬ 
ing,  although  I  usually  come  here  once  a 
week  during  the  entire  season  to  study 
the  trees  and  the  way  they  develop.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  learned  many 
things  not  found  in  the  books — for  trees 
vary  nearly  as  much  as  human  beings  in 
their  requirements  and  disposition. 

***** 

It  surely  is  hot !  Here  comes  one  of 
the  little  girls  with  a  message  from  my 
daughter.  Some  one  has  called  on  the 
long-distance  ’phone  for  information. 
This  little  messenger  came  all  the  way 
through  the  woods  and  across  the  swamp. 
She  is  barefooted  and  plastered  with  mud 
to  her  knees.  It  requires  all  this  trouble 
to  send  a  message  a  mile  on  the  farm, 
while  after  I  get  to  the  house  our  folks 
can  talk  with  friends  for  over  500  miles 
without  leaving  their  chair.  Sometime 
there  will  be  a  little  pocket  wireless  de¬ 
veloped,  so  that  a  farmer  in  a  back  field, 
like  this  one,  may  keep  in  touch  with  the 
house.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  dinner, 
anyway,  so  I  will  leave  the  rest  at  work 
and  go  home  to  deliver  my  message.  It 
will  have  to  be  a  large  dinner,  for  there 
are  10  of  us  today.  The  oldest  boy  lias 
just  been  married,  and  has  brought  his 
bride  home  for  a  little  vacation.  Then 
there  is  a  little  Japanese  boy  on  hand  for 
the  Summer.  Our  folks  are  boarding  and 
tutoring  him — so  that  all  told  there  are 
16  of  us  to  be  fed  and  housed.  Some  of 
you  women  may  ask  yourselves  how  you 
would  like  to  cook  and  wash  dishes  for 
10  hearty  eaters!  All  our  folks  help,  and 
you  may  imagine  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
simple  life,  with  very  plain  food.  Today 
for  dinner  we  shall  have  fried  meat  balls, 
potatoes,  boiled  beets  and  string  beans, 
With  all  the  milk  you  want,  and  whole 
wheat  bread  and  butter.  By  some  acci¬ 
dent  my  daughter  has  found  enough  stale 
bread  to  make  a  bread  pudding.  Tonight 
there  will  be  a  big  pot  of  baked  beans  and 
a  big  dish  of  apple  sauce,  with  bread 
and  milk  in  plenty.  I  fear  our  table 
service  might  shock  some  of  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  a  dignified  butler 
or  trim  and  neat  waiter  flitting  about. 
One  or  more  of  the  children  will  “wait  on 
the  table,”  and  nil  tlm  children  help  wash 


An  important  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
keep  the  public  informed  concern¬ 
ing  all  matters  relating  to  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

We  consider  this  an  essential 
part  of  our  stewardship  in  the 
operation  of  this  public  utility.  It 
is  due  not  only  the  1 30,000  share¬ 
holders,  but  it  is  due  the  whole 
citizenship  of  the  country. 

'We  have  told  you  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  to  improve  service,  of  the 
growth  of  service,  of  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  securing  materials,  em¬ 
ploying  and  training  workers,  of 
financing  new  developments,  and  of 
rates  necessary  to  maintain  service. 

You  have  been  taken  into  our 
confidence  as  to  what  we  are  do¬ 


ing,  how  we  do  it,  why  we  do  it. 
You  have  been  told  of  our  efforts 
to  meet  unusual  conditions;  of  how 
we  have  bent  every  energy  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  in  the  face  of  storms, 
floods,  fires. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  today  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  the 
face  of  shortage  of  workers,  raw 
materials,  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation. 

Nevertheless  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  has  been  improved 
and  extended  this  year.  Over 
350,000  new  stations  have  been 
put  into  operation.  And  the  loyal 
workers  of  the  Bell  System  are 
establishing  new  records  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  will  establish  new 
records  for  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CompanV 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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y  If  a  Hail  Storm  Ruins  Your  Crops 
/  How  Much  wiU  you  Lose? 

For  a  small  premium  you  can  insure  your  crops  against  damage  by  “Hail.” 
ACT  AT  ONCE.  DELAY  MAY  MEAN  A  HEAVY  LOSS 

IVrile  for  particulars  giving  kind  of  crops,  number  of  acres  and  probable  value  p  r  acre. 

ONEILL,  MOLTZ  &  HEAVNER  VM» 

Registered  Live  Stock  can  be  insured  against  death  Irom  disease  or  accidents 

IV e  maintain  a  special  Engineering  Department  for  reducing  rates  on  manufacturing  plants  of  all 
kinds.  IVe  also  solicit  Fire,  and  Lightning ,  Use  and  Occupancy,  Liability  and  Tornado. 


Jack  Dempsey,  Himself 

couldn't  wore  a  knockout  over  the  old  H  C  of  L  any 
quicker  or  better  than  we  arc  doing  it.  Look  thi*|over  for  o 
HEAL  VALUE.  A  genuine  Goodyear 
welt. t  lirown  CunviiH  Shoe  with 
either  Neolm  cr  leuther  hoIch,  the 
B  Nco! in* guaranteed  by  the  Good- 
yeurTkcimd  Rubber  Co. — and 
S^a  leather  inneroole  and  toepicce. 
The  postage  ia  prepaid  and 
▼our  money  refunded  if  you 
are  not  aatiblied.  Join 
the  ranka  of  those  who 
arc  saving  SOME  SHOE  ! 
ORDER  NOW-Uelay 
Means  Disappointment. 
Bank  References  : 
Brockton 
National  Bank 


Men’s  -  $3.95 
Boys’  -  -  3.50 
Lillie  Men’s  2.95 
The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  SI..  Brockton.  Mass. 


H  .  HAKE  *  DOL I.AK  AM  HOUR.  SELL  MKNDKTH 

UeentS  ><■  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  lrnUs 
O  In  all  u  to  ii  si  1  s.  Sample  pao  k  ago  free. 

COLLETTE  lIFti.  CO.,  Kept.  lOH,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


YOU*  WO  POTATO  DIGGER  MUST  5 ME  MONEY. 
DO  GOOD  WORK  ftNDBE  TREE  FROM  TROUBLE. 

The  O.K.CHAMPION 
IS  SUCH  A  DIGGER.  OUR  FR EE  BIG 
CRTRLOG  HRS  2S  PRGES  OF  WOtl- 
D ERFUL  HELPS  ON  BIGGER  UNO 
BETTER  CROPS.  LET, US  SEND  IT. 

—  CHRMPION  CORPORRTION-^ 
rrmewes go  xvc.  hsmmond.  ihb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •’  ■’  j 
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SANDWICH 


Mors  Tons  Billed  Per  Day 

'I'hti  SSin/lunrh  Wn tt 


Profits  in 
Baling  This  Year 

Write!  Learn  how  big  crops, 
high  prices  and  demand  insure 
tremendous  profits  for  balers. 
Also  why  Sandwich  bales  2  to 
8  more  tons  per  day  without 
extra  labor— saving  *4.00  to 
$16.00  a  day  on  labor  alone. 
You  clear  $10  to  $26  a  day  easy.  The  Sandwich  is  ail  Steel- 
las  ts  a  life-time.  Supplies  own  motor  power-gas  or  Kero¬ 
sene  fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction  clutch  on  press 
and  other  wonderful  improvement*.  Tremendous  powerto 
handle  hay.  alfalfa,  straw.  FREE  BOOK  given  guaruuteo 
and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO..  22  Wood  St..  SANDWICH 


CD  C  C  Hay  Press 

rntt  book 
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dishes  and  clear  Tip.  In  fact,  this  job  of 
catering  to  10  hearty  folks  compels  us  to 
economise  on  labor  about  as  we  do  in 
growing  trees  iu  “Westward  IIo!” 

***** 

Milk,  eggs  and  a  big  garden  help  us  out 
iu  this  feeding  proposition.  At  any  time 
now  we  can  go  into  the  garden  and  pick 
peas,  string  beans,  beets,  turnips,  lettuce, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
carrots,  squash — and  next  week  sweet 
corn  will  be  added.  Then  we  had  our 
first  apple  sauce  July  17.  There  are 
plenty  of  eggs  and  a  dozen  fat  hens  all 
ready  for  the  pot,  and  plenty  of  milk  for 
drinking  or  for  pot  cheese.  You  can 
imagine  what  this  means  in  feeding  our 
small  army.  The  other  day  we  had 
chicken,  potatoes,  beets,  peas,  lettuce  and 
a  big  cherry  pie.  If  I  had  tried  to  feed 
my  family  that  dinner  at  even  a  moder¬ 
ate-priced  hotel  it  would  have  cost  at  least 
$25.  And  the  garden  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  ability  to  spread  such  a  meal. 
Yet.  many  farmers  tell  me  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  garden,  and  all  the  time 
I  can  see  that  they  are  working  at  jobs 
in  a  way  that  kills  labor  and  does  not 
return  half  its  present  value.  That’s  one 
thing  that  the  rtsweat-box”  in  “Westward 
IIo!”  has  taught  me.  There  is  always  an 
“ideal”  way  to  do  farm  work,  but  some¬ 
times  we  must  pay  too  much  for  that 
ideal.  I  think  a  farmer  should  try  to  fit 
his  job  to  his  capital  and  his  ability  to 
obtain  labor.  With  labor  costing  twice 
as  much  as  it  formerly  did,  wo  must  plan 
wherever  possible  to  make  the  forces  of 
nature  work  for  us.  That  is  largely  why 
I  cultivate  that  orchard  with  a  mowing 
machine.  I  know  a  farmer  short-handed 
in  the  hayfield.  The  meadows  are  close 
around  the  barn.  lie  has  a  bank  barn, 
with  an  entrance  high  above  the  mows. 
In  former  years-  all  the  hay  was  pitched 
onto  wagons  and  then  pitched  off  again. 
This  year  one  of  the  girls  raked  up  the 
hay  in  windrows  and  then  bunched  it. 
The  farmer  put  a  rope  around  three  of 
these  big  bunches  and  hauled  the  load 
right  over  the  ground  into  the  barn  and 
dumped  it  down  into  the  mows.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  do  a  fully  clean  job, 
but  he  got  most  of  the  hay  into  the  barn 
without  help,  we  have  got  to  work  out 
such  schemes.  Rut  there  goes  the  bell  for 
dinner.  Come  in  and  sit  down  with  us. 
I’ll  back  you  to  eat  as  much  as  the  Jap¬ 
anese  boy,  and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  little 
Rose.  h.  w*  0. 


Planting  Lilies 

1.  I  want  to  plant  a  bed  of  lilies  this 
Fall.  Will  you  tell  me  just  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  bod,  what  varieties  are  best  for 
this  cold  climate,  and  just  how  to  manage 
generally.  2.  Hast  Spring  I  saw  a  Nar¬ 
cissus  or  daffodil  which  to  me  was  very 
attractive.  I  think  it  is  similar  in  color 
to  Empress,  hut  considerably  smaller.  The 
six  petals  were  alternately  broad  and  nar¬ 
row,  so  that  each  set  of  three  formed  a 
quite  noticeable  triangle.  The  trumpet  is 
single,  with  a  nearly  smooth  edge.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  name?  As  I  remember  it, 
the  perianth  was  white  and  the  trumpet 
yellow.  S.  S.  C. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

1.  Most  lilies  will  succeed  in  any  light, 
sandy  or  loamy  soil.  Decayed  peat  or 
leaf  mold  is  a  desirable  addition,  espe¬ 
cially  for  American  varieties,  but  fresh 
manure  should  never  be  used.  Fairly  rich 
soil  is  needed,  so  the  bed  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  cow  or  sheep  manure.  After  the 
lilies  are  well-established  a  top-dressing 
of  old  manure  may  be  given  in  Fall. 
Good  drainage  is  needed,  a  swampy  place, 
where  stagnant  water  will  collect  about 
the  roots,  being  objectionable  except  iu 
the  case  of  a  few  swamp-growing  sorts. 
Most  lilies  dislike  lime,  and  do  not  do 
well  on  limestone  soils. 

The  best  time  to  plant  lilies  is  soon 
after  flowering,  and  imported  bulbs 
should  be  planted  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  procurable.  A  working  rule  is  to 
set  the  bulb  so  that  its  apex  is  three  times 
the  depth  of  its  diameter.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  surround  each  bulb  when  planted 
with  sand,  as  this  provides  drainage  and 
repels  insects.  Another  plan  advised  is 
to  set  a  little  sphagnum  moss  at  the  base, 
as  this  encourages  root  growth. 

Among  desirable  garden  lilies  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  called  the  hardiest :  L. 
tigrinum,  the  tiger  lily,  is  hardy.  Tobust 
and  easily  grown.  Tt<?  habit  of  forming 
shining  purplish  black  bulbils  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  is  very  interesting.  L.  re¬ 
gale  is  reported  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Roston  only.  L.  auratum.  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  golden-banded  lily,  is  rather  ca¬ 
pricious,  but  should  be  grown,  even  if  it 
dies  out  after  a  year  or  two.  Speciosum 
may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  beautiful 
forms;  the  white  is  considered  rather  less 
hardy  than  the  rose  and  crimson  varieties. 
Ilenryi  is  a  fine  yellow  lily,  hardy  and 
long-lived.  Supe  r  b  u  m,  the  American 
Turk’s-cap  lily,  and  Martagon,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Turk’s-cap,  are  both  hardy  ;  Marta- 
goa  may  be  secured  in  a  number  of  forms. 
R-  candidum,  the  white  St.  Joseph’s 
ld.v,  is  hardy  and  satisfactory.  Other  de¬ 
sirable  hardy  varieties  are  L.  Hansoni,  L. 
monadelphum,  L.  chalcedonieum.  L.  testa- 
cemn  and  L.  eroceum. 

A  bicolor  Narcissus  similar  in  color¬ 
ing  to  your  description,  but  smaller  than 
Empress,  is  Ilorsneldi,  a  very  hardy,  re- 
nablc  and  inexpensive  trumpet  sort.  The 
petals  are  all  the  same  width  in  them  all, 
Put  frequently  some  of  them  curl  back 
ol ter  they  have  been  open  a  day  or  two, 
mm  thus  look  narrower.  Garden  Narcissi 
are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  easy 
r°  identify  from  a  brief  description. 


Cletrac 


Fall’s  the  Time  to  Plow 


Wheels  on  a  Crack  — the 
Qclrac  way  -  take  less  power 


FALL-PLOWING  turns  sod  and  stubble  into 
rich  food  for  next  year’s  crop  and  stores  reserve 
moisture  for  hot,  dry  spells. 

Then,  if  spring  comes  late,  you’ll  have  plenty  of 
time  for  seed-bed  work  and  be  ready  to  plant  at 
just  the  right  time. 

The  Cletrac  plows  fast,  turning  clean,  well- 
mulched  furrows  of  the  proper  depth.  And  it 
keeps  going  steadily  all  fall — stopping  only  to  do 
belt  jobs,  hauling  and  other  work  that  puts  you  in 
shape  for  wintei. 

An  improved  air-washer  protects  the  powerful  motor 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Two  broad  tracks  grip  the  ground 
and  carry  this  low-set,  tank-type  tractor  lightly  and  easily 
up  steep  grades  and  along  hillsides. 

Don’t  let  extra  horses  eat  up  this  year’s  profits.  Break 
in  your  Cletrac  now  and  be  ready  for  a  quick  start  next 
spring.  Talk  to  the  Cletrac  dealer  near  you  or  write  for 
more  information. 


STOP 
LEAKS 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON 
CEMENT  No.  7 

Is  a  hydraulic  Iron  Ce¬ 
ment.  Use  It  In  combina¬ 
tion  wtlb  Portlnnd  Cement  for  making  hard 
wenrlng  conorete  surfaces.  Unsurpassed  for 
repairing  conorete  Moors  and  walls,  making 
them  watorproof,  dustpr.  of  and  ollproof. 
Send  for  68-page  Instruction 
Book  Bo.  7 -ITS  IB  EE  ! 

H.ON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Jersey  City.  N-  J_  U.  •.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON  CEMENT 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  niy  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  mil  nbout  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America—  Es  tab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


wGaivL,izcd-  JL  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  safety  and  service  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

A  not,  i.O-  K  K  Y8TONE  Galvanized  Shoots  insure  you  satisfaction  from 
all  forms  of  shoot  metal  work,  i noludi  ngOul  verts.  Tanks,  Flumes,  Spout¬ 
ing,  (luttors,  cto.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Kkvstonk  'Copper 
Steel  is  also  unequ&lod  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  "Hettor  Huildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  ANI)  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, Frick  Blilg., I'ittsburgh.  Pa. 


Great  Opportunities 
In  CANADA’S 
Maritime  Provinces 

— the  historic  sceue  of  early  settlement  in 
what  are  now  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island — may  today  be  the  land  of 
opportunity  for  which  you  have  been 
looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close 
to  the  biggest  markets  of  America,  nearer 
to  Europe  than  any  port  in  U.  S.,  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages 
to  the  Farmer 

• 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener. 
Land  of  great  natural  fertility,  in  many  ease* 
with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought 
at  very  reasonable  rates  from  farmers  who  ara 
retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  foresight 
and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder 
crops  of  these  Provinces  are  world  famous,  ami 
modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns 
afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of  the  farm, 
and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your 
shipments  to  the  great  centers  of  the  world.  If 
your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  yau  of 
the  succoess  you  desire,  investigate  what  these 
Provinces  can  do  for  you.  For  illustrated  liter¬ 
ature.  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  is  JO 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  3:13  West.  30lh  Street.  New  fork 

Herbert  AV.  Coli.ingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.<H,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81a  marks,  or  101* *  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  fis  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Boys,  do  all  you  possibly  can  to  help  us  get  a  good 
price  for  milk.  G.  c.  p. 

New  York. 


WE  will!  You  can  bet  on  that!  That  is  the 
most  important  farm  problem  in  New  York 
State,  because  dairying  is  the  most  important  indus¬ 
try.  The  most  useful  distribution  of  money  that,  can 
be  made  is  to  put  a  fair  share  of  the  retail  price 
into  the  hands  of  the  producers.  That  is  the  surest 
way  to  put  it  back  into  trade.  The  milk  trust  domi¬ 
nates  the  city  market,  and  makes  low  prices  to  the 
producer  and  high  prices  to  the  consumer.  We  want 
to  see  the  producers  dominate  the  city  market,  and 
make  prices  fair  to  all.  This  purpose  lias  been  de¬ 
layed,  but  it.  is  not  defeated.  It  is  right,  and  because 
it  is  right  it  will  win. 

* 

AN  observing  friend  who  is  traveling  in  the  Gulf 
States  sends  us  the  following  little  story : 

I  took  it  into  my  head  to  buy  a  watermelon  this 
morning  from  a  negro  farmer  who  was  selling  in  the 
street  right  from  his  wagon.  While  I  was  picking  one 
out,  up  came  a  darky  about  11  years  old  who  wanted  to 
buy  a  15-cent  watermelon.  “I  don’t  have  any  15-cent 
watermelons,”  the  farmer  answered,  “  ’case  I  can’t 
afford  to  raise  no  10  and  15-cent  watermelons  on  poor 
land  no  moh.”  So  the  idea  has  spread  down  *liere,  as 
elsewhere ;  either  the  farmer  gets  his  money’s  worth  or 
he  doesn’t  sell  the  stuff,  or  perhaps  doesn’t  raise  it.  In 
the  Middle  West  I  found  that  farmers  have  stopped 
growing  beef  cattle  or  hogs  in  quantity,  and  down  here 
land  lies  idle  because  there  is  no  one  to  work  it.  It 
doesn’t  look  good  for  the  consumer  at  all  as  I  see  it. 

No  intelligent  man  will  continue  to  produce  food 
or  other  articles  at  a  loss.  Just  as  soon  as  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  price  received  for  his  goods  does  not 
pay  him  reasonable  wages  for  his  work  any  sane 
man  who  is  master  of  his  actions  will  stop  producing, 
as  witness  the  woolen  goods  manufacturers.  From 
patriotic  motives — during  Avar  or  under  some  strong 
emotion — a  man  may  he  willing  to  toil  without  re¬ 
ward,  but  he  will  not  do  it  willingly  otherwise.  And 
when,  from  the  negro  melon  farmer  to  the  big  grain 
grower  or  dairyman,  they  all  come  to  realize  cost  of 
production  as  compared  with  price,  the  old  order  of 
things  will  surely  pass  away.  You  can  make  no  law 
to  compel  a  man  to  grow  15-cent  melons  or  3-cent 
milk  or  30-eent  eggs,  if  the  man  concludes  that  he 
loses  money  at  such  prices.  One  great  trouble  with 
farming  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that  no  one 
really  knew  the  cost  of  production,  so  that  for  years 
goods  were  produced  at  less  than  cost.  The  startling 
change  that  is  coming  now  is  largely  due  to  the  en¬ 
forced  study  of  economics  which  farmers  have  been 
compelled  to  make.  City  people  for  years  enjoyed 
low  food  prices,  which  were  made  possible  by  rich 
land  and  the  unpaid  labor  of  women  and  children. 
The  rich  land  is  now  disappearing,  and  there  must 
be  no  more  unpaid  labor. 

* 

Kindly  send  a  email  supply  of  ballots,  and  if  I  can 
get  to  the  picnic  will  be  glad  to  take  hold  and  see.  what 
eau  be  done,  but  would  like  to  know  Avhat  plan  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  securing  the  ballots  or  votes.  I  presume  it 
would  he  necessary  to  take  a  list  of  t lie  names  of  the 
voters  as  they  A7ote,  to  have  it  fair  and  clean  and  avoid 
repeaters.  J- c- 

WE  get  a  number  of  such  requests.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  to  get  as  large  a  vote  as  possible  any¬ 
where  in  the  State.  Not  only  will  this  give  a  good 
expression  of  opinion,  but  it  will  encourage  farmers 
to  take  interest  in  the  primary  and  other  public  mat¬ 
ters.  The  B.  N.-Y.  will  supply  the  ballots — the  same 
as  published  in  this  paper.  Several  well-known  men 
may  take  charge  of  the  work.  Select  some  good  cen¬ 
tral  point  for  the  voting.  IIaAre  a  sealed  box  with  a 
slit  at  the  top  for  inserting  the  ballots.  Have  this 
box  on  a  table  with  the  blank  ballots  all  ready  for 
use.  Put  up  a  sign  calling  attention  to  the  voting, 
and  paste  up  several  ballots  where  people  can  read 
them  over.  It  will  lie  well  to  make  a  list  of  the  vot¬ 
ers  as  they  drop  in  their  ballots.  Encourage  them  to 
vote  freely  and  in  exactly  their  own  way,  for  the 


great  object  is  to  learn  the  personal  wishes  of  the 
people — not  to  “load  up”  for  any  special  candidate ! 
When  the  A7oting  is  over  have  a  fair  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  count  the  ballots.  Of  course,  the  chief 
thing  is  to  have  such  AToting  fair  and  straight.  Make 
it  a  clear  expression  of  public  opinion  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  plan, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  it  tried  at  every  gathering 
of  farmers.  They  are  the  true  “unofficial  conven¬ 
tions.” 

* 

THE  Republican  “leaders”  of  NeAV  York  held  an 
“unofficial”  meeting  at  Saratoga  and  “recom¬ 
mended”  a  full  State  ticket.  We  have  seen  before 
now  the  boss  of  the  household  hold  out.  a  dose  of 
medicine  to  the  boy  and  “recommend”  it  to  him.  The 
boy  accepted  it,  for  he  had  a  mental  vision  of  the 
shingle  which  the  “boss”  held  behind  his  back.  This 
meeting  did  not  represent  the  real  rank  and  file  of 
the  party — the  men  and  women  who  cast  995,149 
votes  for  Charles  S.  Whitman  tAVO  years  ago.  The 
chief  object  of  this  “unofficial”  meeting  Avas  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  direct  primary,  and  its  suggestions  for 
candidates  are  all  in  that  direction.  NeAV  York 
polities  has  now  divided  both  parties  into  two 
sharply  defined  groups.  One  small,  organized 
group  of  very  able  men  propose,  if  possible,  to  select 
suitable  candidates  and  compel  the  people  to  ATote 
for  them.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  the  plain  Avork- 
ing  people  cannot  be  trusted  to  select  candidates  or 
govern  themselves.  The  other  group,  comprising  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party,  desire  to  select  candidates 
of  their  own  choice — men  who  will  be  responsive  to 
the  people  and  who  know,  in  their  own  lives,  the 
need  of  progressive  reform.  These  “leaders”  have 
now  drawn  the  issue  closely.  In  much  the  same  way 
the  Democratic  leaders  are  to  meet  and  “unofficially” 
select  Governor  Smith  as  their  candidate.  The 
plain  country  people  of  New  York  must  realize  that 
all  this  means  the  destruction  of  the  primary  system 
of  nomination  if  these  “leaders”  are  permitted  to 
haAre  their  way.  With  the  primary  destroyed  our 
people  may  bid  good-by  to  their  best  AA'eapon  in  a 
fight  for  independence.  Instead  of  a  sword  ready 
for  use,  if  they  will  use  it,  they  will  have  only  a 
rotten  stick.  This  meeting  “suggested”  Judge  Nathan 
L.  Miller  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  and  Senator 
Wadsworth  for  re-election.  So  far  as  any  free  or 
unprejudiced  expression  of  opinion  goes  it.  was  of 
no  more  importance  than  a  “straw  vote” — not.  as 
clear  an  expression  of  opinion  as  the  first  1.200  A'otes 
in  our  referendum.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
Judge  Miller,  while  an  able  attorney,  does  not.  on 
his  record  or  his  associations  or  his  profession,  fairly 
represent  the  desires  and  the  life  habits  of  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  voters  to  who  he  must  look  for 
election.  We  feel  confident  of  that  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  brought  out  in  our  own  referendum.  All 
these  things  will  he  fully  discussed  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.  We  advise  our  friends  not  to  be  discouraged 
or  “rattled”  by  the  outcome  of  this  meeting.  The 
primary  does  not  occur  until  September  14,  and  it 
will  he  hotly  contested.  Do  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  stop  voting  in  the  referendum.  Get  every 
ballot  you  can  and  send  them  in  promptly.  It  is  now 
more  important  than  ever  to  poll  a  large  vote.  Keep 
cool  and  keep  on  working. 

* 

What  has  Income  of  Charlie  Cole  and  his  rubber 
cream  bag,  and  what  are  they  doing  about  the  ease? 

F.  s.  p. 

WE  understand  that  Charlie  Cole  is  in  Vermont 
on- a  dairy  farm.  No  doubt  the  cream  bag  is 
with  him.  The  answer  to  the  other  question  is, 
very  little,  if  anything.  Charlie  Cole  is  the  man 
who  confessed  that  Avhen  testing  a  Holstein  cow  for 
a  high  butterfat  test  he  added  cream  to  the  milk, 
thus  making  a  rubber  water  bag  stretch  out  the  cow’s 
pedigree.  Cole  SAA'ore  that  he  did  this,  and  then 
swore  that  what  he  swore  Avas  false,  lie  seems  a 
very  poor  creature  at  best,  with  a  moral  fiber  as 
elastic  as  his  rubber  bag.  When  these  disclosures 
were  made  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  very 
properly  started  to  investigate  them.  They  should 
have  been  permitted  to  proceed  at  once,  and  clean 
up  the  bad  mess,  and  they  Avould  no  doubt  luiA'e  done 
so  but  for  the  action  of  Mr.  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.  Mr. 
Cabana  Avas  the  owner  of  one  or  more  of  the  cows 
indicated  by  Cole  in  his  confession.  Instead  of  join¬ 
ing  with  the  association  in  a  prompt  and  thorough 
investigation,  Mr.  Cabana  secured  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  association  officers  from  canceling  any 
of  the  records  of  his  cows.  Tills  has  held  up  the 
matter  nearly  or  quite  a  year,  naturally  to  the  injury 
of  the  Holstein  breed  of  cattle.  Judgment  has  now 
been  rendered  in  this  case.  The  court  decides  that 
the  hoard  of  directors  are  to  decide  about  these  rec¬ 
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ords.  They  have  the  power  to  cancel  the  records, 
but  they  must  give  Mr.  Cabana  full  notice  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  case.  He  may  appear  in  person  and  with 
counsel  offer  testimony  and  cross-examine  witnesses, 
lie  must  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  the 
president  of  the  association  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  prevented  from  voting. 
Briefly  stated,  that  is  Avhat  the  judge  has  ordered 
It  is  now  up  to  the  association  to  proceed,  and  wo 
understand  they  will  act  as  soon  as  the  case  can  he 
fully  made  up.  They  probably  cannot  bring  Cole 
from  Vermont,  but  they  will  he  able  to  use  his  con¬ 
fession.  This  nasty  case  has  been  held  up  too  long. 
It  should  have  been  settled  last  yeai',  and  its  long 
delay  is  working  great  injury  to  a  splendid  breed  of 
cattle  and  a  worthy  group  of  men.  The  case  seems 
to  shoAV  how  under  the  technicality  of  our  legal 
practice,  a  wealthy  man  might  delay  proceedings  and 
hamstring  justice  if  he  cared  to  do  so.  Now  let  the 
association  get  at  the  case  and  settle  it. 

* 

SINCE  AAre  printed  the  statement  on  page  1181  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  published  a  de¬ 
cision  regarding  homemade  cider: 

The  bureau’s  interpretation  is  as  follows :  Any  per¬ 
son  may  without  permit  and  without  giving  bond,  man¬ 
ufacture  non-intoxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices,  and  in 
so  doing  he  may  take  his  apples  or  fruits  to  a  custom 
mill  and  have  them  made  into  cider  and  fruit  juices. 
After  such  non-intOxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices  are 
made,  they  must  be  used  exclusively’  in  the  home,  and 
when  so  used  the  phrase  “non-intoxicating”  means  non¬ 
intoxicating  in  fact,  and  not  necessarily  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Homemade  cider  may  be  sold  to  any  person  having 
a  permit  to  manufacture  Vinegar.  A  farmer  can  sell 
cider  or  other  fruit  juices  so  long  as  they  contain 
less  than  half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol,  “but  the  pur¬ 
chaser  cannot  use  or  possess  the  same  after  they 
contain  more  than  half  of  1  per  cent.”  This  seems  to 
leave  the  cider-maker  free  to  sell  sweet  cider.  If  it 
ferments  after  it  leaves  his  hands  Ave  conclude  that 
the  purchaser  is  responsible.  Of  course  there  will 
be  no  restriction  in  the  sales  of  pasteurized  cider  or 
apple  juice.  Reports  from  Western  New  York  sIioav 
that  feAV  contracts  are  being  made  for  cider  or  can¬ 
ning  apples.  This  has  been  due  to  the  great  sugar 
hold-up,  and  the  uncertainty  about  the  prohibition 
amendment.  The  latter  situation  is  relieved  by  this 
last  decision. 

» 

WE  imagine  what  some  of  our  people  may  say 
when  they  read  that  strawberry  article  by 
Mr.  Hartman.  It  does  seem  incredible,  but  Ave  have 
known  Mr.  Hartman  for  many  years,  and  Ave  believe 
every  Avord  he  says.  The  field  of  berries  was  viewed 
by  many  reputable  men,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Let  us  consider  just  Avhat  Hartman 
did.  He  set  40,492  piants  to  the  acre,  while  most  of 
us  at  the  North  use  about  7,000.  Our  plan  is  to  set. 
plants  about  3x2  ft.  and  let  the  runners  fill  in. 
Hartman,  in  Florida,  sets  his  “stock”  plants  in 
Spring.  These  make  runners  which  are  transplant¬ 
ed  in  October.  In  New  Jersey  these  runner  plants 
sleep  through  the  Winter;  in  Southern  Florida  they 
proceed  to  fruit  at.  once  and  keep  it  up  for  months. 
We  see  that  something  over  five  plants  were  required 
to  produce  a  quart  and  each  plant  earned  on  the 
average  10c.  We  cannot  handle  berries  that  way  at 
the  North,  and  it  may  be  years  before  Hartman  can 
do  it  again  at  the  South.  We  give  the  story  because 
Ave  believe  it  to  lie  true,  but  let  us  all  understand  it, 
and  not  make  any  wrong  application.  What  Mr. 
Hartman  says  about  rushing  to  Florida  to  engage  in 
berry  culture  is  sound.  Would  that  Ave  could  make 
people  see  all  sides  of  such  things. 


Brevities 


Tiiroav  out  the  naturally  broody  lieu  as  a  breeder. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  how  to  catch  a  Aveasel — after  the 
chicks? 

Think  of  empty  apple  barrels  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  each! 
Some  of  us  have  sold  a  full  barrel  of  fruit  at  that  price. 


We  can  sqe  no  chance  for  a  full  supply  of  coal  next 
Winter.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  demand  for  wood  as 
fuel.  August  is  a  good  time  for  cutting. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  big  demand  in  town 
and  city  for  good-sized  horses.  The  little  roadster  has 
had  his  day,  but  the  big  puller  is  getting  a  new  day. 


The  New  York  State  School  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
offers  a  prize  for  the  biggest  tree  in  New  York.  The 
biggest  one  yet  found  is  a  black  walnut  near  Setauket, 


Long  Island. 

There  are  many  calls  for  the  plan  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  hay  in  a  stack  or  mow  by  measurement.  We 
allow  from  480  to  520  cubic  feet,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  hay  and  the  way  it  is  packed  down. 
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Explanation  of  the  Warren  Formula 


What  is  this  so-called  “Warren  formula”  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  price  of  milk?  I  hear  it  talked  about,  but  do 
not  understand  what  it  is  or  how  it  is  applied.  J.  B. 

The  Warren  formula  was  worked  out  by  Prof.  G. 
p.  Warren  of  Cornell,  as  a  basis  for  estimating  a 
fair  price  for  milk.  Prof.  Warren  sought  to  work 
out  the  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk,  this  cost 
including  the  grain,  fodder  and  silage,  the  labor  and 
all  overhead  expenses.  His  figures  run  as  follows: 

The  average  annual  quantities  of  feed  stuffs, 
labor,  etc.,  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  market  milk  of 
average  test  is  as  follows: 


Grain  . 

Hay  . 

Other  dry  forage. . . . 

Silage  . 

Other  succulent  feed 
Labor  . 


33.79  lbs. 
43.3  lbs. 
10.8  lbs. 
92.2  lbs. 
8.3  lbs. 
3.02  hrs. 


When  current  values  are  applied  to  the  above 
quantities,  the  sum  of  such  values  is  79.7  per  cent 
of  the  annual  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk. 
The  remaining  20.3  per  cent  is  for  bedding,  pasture, 
use  of  buildings,  cans  and  other  equipment,  bull  ser¬ 
vice  at  cost,  horse  labor  at  cost,  depreciation  of 
dairy  cows,  cash  paid  for  milk  hauling,  fire  and  light¬ 
ning  insurance  on  cows,  veterinarian  fees  and  medi¬ 
cine,  louse-killers,  ice,  salt  and  other  minor  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses.  From  the  total  value  of  these 
is  deducted  the  value  of  calves,  manure,  feed  bag9 
sold  and  a  few  other  miscellaneous  credits.  In  the 
above  way,  average  annual  costs  are  determined. 
To  determine  cost  for  any  particular  month,  a  table 
of  percentages,  known  as  Prof.  Warren’s  scale,  is 
used,  by  the  application  of  which  percentages  to  the 
average  annual  costs,  the  cost  for  each  month  is  as¬ 
certained.  Taking  100  per  cent  as  the  average  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  producing  milk,  the  following  percent¬ 
ages  indicate  the  cost  by  months: 


January  . 
February 
March  . . . 
April  . . . 

May . 

June  . . . . 

July . 

August  . . 
September 
( ictober  . 
November 
December 


119  per  cent 
114.7  per  cent 
10G.1  per  cent 

93.9  per  cent 
79.1  per  cent 
70.6  per  cent 
SI  per  cent 
90.S  per  cent 

96.9  per  cent 
110.4  per  cent 
119  per  cent 
120.2  per  cent 


HOW  THE  FORMULA  IS  USED.— With  the  above 
figures  as  worked  out  by  Prof.  Warren,  using  as  a 
basis  first-hand  data  collected  from  hundreds  of 
dairy  farms,  any  farmer  or  organization  like  the 
Dairymen’s  League  can  determine  the  cost  of  milk 
production  on  any  date  by  simply  applying  market 
values  on  that  date  to  the  quantities  of  labor,  feed 
and  forage.  Of  course,  there  is  always  room  for 
disagreement  as  to  market  value.  In  practice,  there¬ 
fore,  organizations  like  the  Dairymen’s  League  have 
agreed  upon  certain  well-recognized  measures  of 
market  values.  For  example,  in  using  the  formula  to 
figure  on  the  present  scale  of  prices  on  which  the 
Dairymen’s  League  sold  its  milk,  June  grain  prices 
were  determined  on  the  wholesale  price  of  Prof. 
Savage’s  monthly  balanced  ration,  with  $5  a  ton 
added  for  local  distribution  costs.  The  United  States 
Crop  Reporter’s  price  for  hay  was  taken ;  the  1919 
figures  of  the  Department,  of  Farms  and  Markets 
rate  per  hour  for  labor,  and  the  United  States  Crop 
Reporter’s  price  for  silage,  figuring  100  lbs.  of  silage 
as  worth  lbs  of  hay  and  8  lbs.  of  corn.  The  per  cent 
in  Warren’s  scale  for  the  month  of  June  was  then 
applied  to  these  values.  Following  are  the  actual 
figures  used : 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FORMULA 

The  Grain  Ration,  June  Price 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  wholesale .  $5.86 


300  lbs.  cornmeal,  wholesale .  11.01 

300  lbs.  ojlmeal,  wholesale . . .  10.08 

200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  wholesale .  7.72 


$34.67 

2.000  lbs . $69.34 

Profit  .  5.00 


,,  $74.34 

Feed  (the  most  economic  ration  avail- 
abb1  for  dairy  cattle  as  recommended 
by  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College).......  $3.72  percwt. 

Corn  (United  States  Crop  Reporter).  1.78  perbu. 

Hay  (United  States  Crop  Reporter)..  26.60  per  ton 
Labor  (farm  wages  as  paid  during 
1919,  as  determined  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets)  .  38.5c.  per  hr. 

33.79  lbs.  of  feed  at  $3.72  per  100  lbs . $1.2569 

inn-  ")S-  °f  bay  at  $26.60  per  ton . 6716 

199.5  lbs.  of  silage,  represented  by  value  of 
8  lbs.  of  corn  and  16  lbs.  of  hay  to 


100  lbs.  of  silage . 4694 

3.02  hrs.  labor  at  38.05c  per  hr .  1.1627 


$3.5606 


100  per  cent, 


$4.4675 


HE  EXPRESSES  POPULAR  THOUGHT 


Applying  percentage  spread  for  June,  i. 

70.6  per  cent . 

Less  8  points  butterfat  at  4c . 


e., 


$3.15405 

.32 


Remainder  being  net  cost  for  producing 
milk  in  June . $2. S3 


July  Price 

Feed,  estimated  .  $3.72  per  cwt. 

Corn,  estimated . 1.7S  per  bu. 

Hay,  estimated  .  18.00  per  ton 

Labor  (farm  wages  as  paid  during 
1919,  as  determined  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets)  .  .3S14  per  hr. 

33.79  lbs.  of  feed  at  $3.72  per  cwt . $1.256988 

50.0  lbs.  of  hay  at  $16  per  ton . 4040 

100.5  lbs.  of  silage,  represented  by  value  of 
8  lbs.  of  corn  and  16  lbs.  of  hay  to 

100  lbs.  of  silage . 3S4191 

3.02  hrs.  labor  at  38%c  per  hr .  1.1627 


Total,  being  79.7  per  cent  of  entire  cost.  .$3.207879 

100  per  cent . $4.02494 

Applying  percentage  spread  for  July,  i.  e.. 

81  per  cent . $3.2602 

Less  8  points  butterfat  at  4c . 32 


Remainder  being  net  cost  for  producing 

milk  in  July . ....$2.9402 

—or  $2.95. 


August  Price 

Feed,  estimated .  $3.72 

Corn,  estimated .  1.7S 

Hay,  estimated  .  16.00 

Labor  (farm  wages  as  paid  during 
1919,  as  determined  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets)  .  38.5 


per  cwt 
per  bu. 
per  ton 


per  hr. 


33.79  lbs.  of  feed  at  $3.72  per  100  lbs . $1.256988 


50.5  lbs.  of  hay  at  $16  per  ton . 4040 

100.5  lbs.  of  silage,  represented  by  value  of  8 
lbs.  of  corn  and  16  lbs.  of  hay  to  100 

lbs.  of  silage  . 3S4191 

3.02  hrs.  labor  at  38.05c  per  hr .  1.1627 


Total  being  79.7  per  cent  of  entire  cost . .  $3.207879 


100  per  cent 


$4.02494 


Applying  percentage  spread  for  August,  i.  e.. 

90.8  per  cent —  . $3.6546 

Less  8  points  butterfat  at  4c . 32 


Remainder  being  net  cost  for  producing 

milk  in  August . $3.3346 

—or  $3.34. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  application  of  the 
formula  to  current  prices  for  labor  and  supplies  is 
what  determines  the  price.  If  prices  of  labor  and 
supplies  are  under-estimated,  or  if  the  prices  in  a 
locality  are  higher  than  the  estimate,  the  price  of 
milk  will  be  comparatively  low  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  prices  of  labor  and  material  are  over-esti¬ 
mated,  then  the  price  of  milk  will  be  comparatively 
high.  Estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  general,  and  estimates  on  a 
year  back  may  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
current  prices.  Some  of  the  estimates  used  seem  low 
for  the  present  season.  Road  builders  through  the 
State  pay  $7  a  day  to  common  unskilled  laborers. 
This  is  87.5  cents  an  hour,  compared  with  38.5  cents 
for  the  skilled  dairy  farmer,  who  in  many  cases  is 
superintendent,  business  manager  and  laborer  all  in 
one.  These  estimates  also  assume  that  all  milk 
averages  3.8  per  cent  during  the  year.  If  the  actual 
average  for  liquid  milk  is  two  or  three  points  lower 
the  reduction  for  extra  fat  would  be  S  to  12  cents 
less  and  the  price  so  much  more  per  100  pounds. 
The  advantage  is  always  with  the  buyer  in  rich  milk 
converted  into  cream,  because  the  fat  bought  for 
40  cents  per  pound  is  worth  more  than  double  for 
cream,  and  usually  for  butter.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  these  estimates  are  based  on  net  cost. 
Every  other  business  adds  a  profit  to  the  net  cost 
fo  determine  price,  and  the  economy  of  things  will 
never  be  right  until  the  farmer  receives  a  profit  on 
his  net  cost  of  production. 

Any  farmer  may  take  this  formula  and  the  cost 
of  his  local  supplies  and  a  fair  labor  cost  averaged 
on  his  own  and  his  family’s  services,  together  with 
hired  help,  if  he  employs  any.  and  figure  out  fairly 
accurately  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk. 
But,  at  best  the  cost  will  vary  on  different  farms. 
With  different  men  and  different  dairies.  In  any 
case  the  dairyman  is  entitled  to  his  percentage  of 
profit,  and  we  may  as  well  begin  now  to  insist  on 
the  principle. 


Farmers  and  the  Referendum  Vote 

We  could  easily  fill  a  complete  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-lr.  with  strong  and  militant  letters  from  farmers 
regarding  this  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
We  can  give  only  a  few.  but  they  are  typical  of  many : 


Inclosed  please  find  our  vote  on  your  ballot  and  refer¬ 
endum.  What’s  the  use  of  the  primary,  anyway?  What 
effect  did  it  have  on  the  nomination  of  Presidential  can¬ 
didates?  Isn’t  the  whole  thing,  as  far  as  “the  people” 
are  concerned,  a  humiliating  farce?  And  “the  people” 
pay  for  it.  The  Old  Guard  (?)  twists  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  “into  line.”  and  there  you  have  it.  I  have 
talked  with  scores  of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
they  are  disgusted.  A  new  party  with  some  common 
sense  and  an  honest  purpose  is  needed  as  never  before. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  k. 

The  trouble  is  not  in  the  primary  itself,  but  in 
the  way  it  is  handled.  We  should  not  abolish  it, 
but  make  it  more  useful.  The  New  Jersey  law  is 
much  better.  The  damage  is  being  done  in  the  “un¬ 
official  convention”  by  the  wire-pullers  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  independent  power  of  the  primary 
by  using  a  rubber  stamp  to  identify  their  candidates. 
That  destroys  the  “honest  purpose”  which  our  friend 
wants. 

AN  ENTIRE  FAMILY  VOTES 

We  arc  inclosing  our  choices  for  candidates.  This 
referendum  is  a  fine  thing.  It  may  not  put  a  “dirt 
farmer”  in  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  but  it  ought  to 
help,  and  it  is  a  fine  service  to  us  all.  You  are  doing 
a  wonderful  service  in  more  ways  than  this.  We  feel 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  sort  of  echoing  breath  of  farm 
sentiment  and  farmers,  and  that  is  what  a  farm  paper 
should  be — a  scout  that  keeps  its  ears  close  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation.  Wo  think,  however,  that  it  would 
encourage  a  more  intelligent  vote  to  give  the  political 
affiliations  of  the  candidates  alongside  of  their  names 
on  the  ballot.  A  good  man  might  easily  fall  by  the 
wayside  as  far  as  helping  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  if  he  happened  to  be  tied  up  to  certain  of  the 
parties. 

OLIVER  W.,  CELIA  M.,  MRS.  W.  S.  AND  W.  S.  LAWTON. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  organizing  this  referendum  we  tried  to  give 
our  readers  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  man  without 
regard  to  his  party.  It  is  quite  well  understood  how 
these  various  candidates  “line  up”  politically.  The 
fine  thing  about  it  is  that  many  families  are  acting 
just  like  this  Lawton  family.  Great!  It  makes  us 
think  of  Garfield’s  speech,  in  which  he  said  that 
great  public  questions  are  finally  settled  around  the 
fireside. 

A  35-CENT  DOLLAR  VICTIM 

It  is  with  great  interest  I  note  the  mighty  effort  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  putting  forth  to  arouse  the  farmers  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  their  right  and  welfare.  For 
20  years  myself  and  my  people  before  me  struggled 
along  on  one  of  those  Southern  New  York  hill  farms. 
No  doubt  many  a  middleman  is  now  on  “easy  street” 
spending  the  profits  of  our  labor  and  sweat.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  are  now  in  the  big  city,  still  the  victims 
of  this  same  vicious  system.  I  say  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  will  be  a  blessing  for 
thousands  of  poor,  half-starved  children  in  these  big 
cities  and  countless  numbers  of  poor  and  oppressed 
farmers.  You  are  doing  fine  work  in  showing  our 
farmers  in  this  State  “the  way.”  I  only  hope  that  they 
will  get  together  and  kill  this  vicious  market  system 
once  and  for  all.  The  vote  is  the  best  power  at  hand, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  have  vision  to  use  that  power 
honestly  and  fearlessly.  The  opportunity  is  now  at 
hand  to  organize  themselves  into  a  solid  body  that  shall 
dominate  the  situation  and  put  the  professional  politi¬ 
cians  out  of  business.  This  is  the  result  we  hope  for. 
The  farmers  have  got  to  “do  it  themselves.”  Will  they? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  A.  A. 

Such  men  know  the  real  issues  of  this  campaign, 
which  are  bread,  meat,  clothing  and  shelter.  That 
is  why  they  want  men  in  office  who  are  responsive 
to  the  people  and  not  to  politicians.  “Got  to  do  it 
ourselves /”  You  are  right,  and  the  first  step  along 
the  way  is  to  pile  up  a  vote  that  will  make  the 
politicians  stop  and  think. 

The  ballots  are  coming  in  well,  and  the  results 
will  be  announced  in  good  time.  We  ask  you  to  pay 
no  attention  to  any  “suggested  ticket.”  but  tell  us 
frankly  just  who  and  your  frieuds  and  neighbors 
prefer.  The  ballot  is  printed  on  page  1292. 


Smashing  Mail  and  Express  Packages 

There  is  a  serious  epidemic  of  breakage  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  produce,  possibly  most  noticeable  with  us  in 
relation  to  eggs.  Nothing  is  certain  to  escape  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  wrecker,  however.  In  the  case  of  eggs 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  they  are  sent  by  mail 
or  express.  Most  of  our  local  men  are  considerate,  but 
every  now  and  then  we  find  some  one  right  in  our  little 
towns  who  seems  to  take  delight  in  helping  to  smash 
things.  This  liue  of  destruction  is  undoubtedly  willful 
iu  many  cases.  Eggs  and  other  produce  are  better 
packed  than  in  years  gone  by,  when  care  was  taken  to 
carry  things  through  without  injury.  The  same  destruc¬ 
tion  is  noticed  in  the  goods  brought  in  by  our  merchants. 
One  of  our  dealers  had  a  crate  of  glass  jars  just  the 
other  day  well  crated,  apparently,  that  came  to  him 
with  a  third  of  the  articles  broken.  This  is  only  a 
sample. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  men  throw  packages  about 
as  was  never  done  in  former  days.  They  act  mad  about 
something,  and  occasionally  say  that  they  do  not  care 
how  much  is  broken.  In  time  claims  are  usually  paid, 
hut  even  at  that  the  shipper  or  receiver  loses,  and  the 
transportation  company  has  to  add  to  the  rates  to  make 
up  for  claims  paid.  Many  think  it  is  the  result  of 
returning  the  roads  by  the  Government,  as  the  men 
frequently  said  they  preferred  that  the  Government  keep 
them.  The  men  thought  they  would  get  better  pay 
from  the  Government  than  from  the  railroad  operators. 
That  is  very  likely  part  of  the  cause,  hut  uot  all  of  it. 
(Continued  on  page  1305) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Whatever  Is — Is  Best 

I  know  as  my  life  grows  older,  > 

And  mine  eyes  have  clearer  sight — 
That  under  each  rank  wrong,  somewhere 
There  lies  the  root  of  Right ; 

That  each  sorrow  has  a  purpose, 

By  the  sorrowing  oft  unguessed, 

But  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  morning, 
Whatever  is — is  best. 

I  know  that  each  sinful  action, 

As  sure  as  the  night  brings  shade, 

Is  somewhere,  sometime  punished, 

Tho’  the  hour  be  long  delayed. 

I  know  that  the  soul  is  aided 
Sometimes  by  the  heart’s  unrest, 

And  to  grow  means  often  to  suffer — 

But  whatever  is — is  best. 

I  know  there  are  no  errors 
In  the  great  Eternal  plan, 

And  all  things  work  together 
For  the  final  good  of  man, 

And  I  know  as  my  soul  speeds  onward 
In  its  grand  Eternal  quest. 

I  shall  say  as  I  look  back  earthward, 
Whatever  is — is  best. 

- ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

* 

This  has  been  a  Summer  of  frequent 
thunderstorms,  and  persons  who  have  a 
terror  of  such  natural  phenomena  must 
Buffer  much  unhappiness  as  a  result.  We 
think  it  extremely  unfortunate  when  the 
mother  of  a  family  has  always  given  way 
to  fear  of  electric  storms,  for  she  infects 
her  children  with  her  own  terror,  and 
makes  everyone  around  her  unhappy.  A 
(Violent  thunderstorm  is  a  terrifying  mani¬ 
festation  of  nature’s  power,  but  in  this 
latitude  personal  danger  is  usually  not 
great.  To  hide  in  a  closet,  or  otherwise 
exhibit  unreasoning  terror,  is  not  only 
Billy  in  itself,  but  the  worst  possible  ex¬ 
ample  to  children.  The  wise  mother  will 
admit  her  fear,  if  it  exists,  but  also  point 
out  to  her  children  the  unwisdom  of  that 
fear,  and  the  need  of  overcoming  it. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
English  gingerette,  a  syrup  for  making 
Summer  beverages  that  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  calls  for  essence  of 
lemon,  one  ounce ;  essence  of  cayenne, 
two  ounces ;  essence  of  ginger,  two 
ounces ;  burnt  sugar,  one  ounce ;  citric 
acid,  two  ounces.  Dissolve  three  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar  in  three  pints  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  when  cold  add  the  other 
ingredients,  shake  well,  and  bottle.  Use 
about  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  in  a 
glass  of  water.  Very  refreshing  in  cold 
water,  and  equally  good  in  hot  water  after 
exposure  to  a  Winter  storm. 

* 

Who  can  give  us  a  recipe  for  New 
Year’s  cakes  containing  caraway  seed? 
They  are  commonly  made  by  bakers,  and 
we  would  like  a  recipe  suitable  for  the 
home  cook. 

* 

In  the  recipe  for  sliced  cucumber 
pickles,  on  page  1167,  Mrs.  R.  S.  C. 
informs  us  that  the  proportions  should 
read  3  lbs.  of  sugar  instead  of  7  lbs. 
Since  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar 
she  uses  only  2  lbs.,  and  considers  the 
pickle  very  nice  with  this  proportion. 

* 

Further  Hospital  Experience 

Your  article  asking  for  more  maternity 
hospital  experiences  from  Mrs.  C.  P.  S. 
has  tempted  me  to  add  my  mite,  although 
I  cannot  speak  of  ward  experience,  I  have 
had  private-room  attention  at  the  local  ma¬ 
ternity  hospital,  and  it  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  my  life.  When  I  consider  that 
my  condition  at  all  three  times  has  been 
such  that  my  physician  would  not  take 
my  case  if  I  stayed  at  home,  I  hesitate 
to  think  what  the  consequences  would  be 
if  I  didn’t  have  such  a  professional  insti¬ 
tution  open  to  me.  As  it.  was,  with  every 
medical  attention  at  hand,  I  had  to  battle 
my  way  back  to  health ;  the  last  time  I 
was  seven  weeks  at  the  hospital.  In¬ 
stead  of  maligning  these  places  of  mercy, 
we  thank  God  that  such  places  are.  know¬ 
ing  our  babies  might  today  be  motherless 
were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  care  and 
loving  attention  received  at  the  hospital. 

MRS.  J.  D. 


Watermelon  Recipes 

Watermelon  Vinegar.- — Take  the  inside 
of  ripe  watermelons,  the  riper  the  better, 
crush  in  a  stone  jar,  strain  the  juice  into 
bottles,  jar  or  jug,  cover  and  set  away 
to  sour.  Excellent. 

Watermelon  Rind  Sweet  Pickle. — Re¬ 
move  the  pink  and  pare  rind,  put  in  salt 
water  over  night.  In  the  mortrug  drain 
in  a  colander.  Cover  in  a  dish  of  cold 
water,  cook  until  tender.  Make  syrup  of 
8  lbs.  of  fruit,  V-2  pt.  of  vinegar,  3  lbs. 
sugar.  Cook  until  it  forms  syrup,  put 
fruit  enough  in  jar  to  fill,  cover  with 


syrup.  Seal  while  hot.  Half  a  teaspoon 
of  cloves  should  be  cooked  in  syrup. 
Strain  cloves  out  before  using. 

Pickled  Watermelon  Rind. — Pare  the 
rind  and  cut  in  cakes,  line  a  plate  with 
the  cubes,  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  Alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  rind  and  salt  in  this  way, 
sprinkle  salt  on  top  of  all,  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  drain  off  the 
liquid  and  cook  in  a  little  vinegar  until 
tender.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  quart  of 
vinegar  and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Drain 
the  rind  and  cook  in  this  syrup  three  or 
four  minutes.  Remove  and  let  stand  10 
minutes.  Boil  up  again  and  put  up  in 
jars  while  hot. 

Watermelon  Preserves. — Use  the  thick 
rind.  Remove  all  the  green  rind  and  the 
soft  inner  portion.  Cut  into  cubes.  The 
liquid  will  he  like  honey,  if  brown  sugar 
is  used.  Make  the  syrup  and  have  it 
boiling  with  a  few  slices  of  lemon  and 
stick  cinnamon  in  it.  Do  not  put  the 
cinnamon  in  a  bag.  Pour  the  melon  into 
the  syrup  and  boil  until  done.  If  sim¬ 
mered,  the  preserves  will  be  dark  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  o!  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9940.  Girl’s  dress. 
8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  30  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  44. 
1%  yds.  54.  The 
guimpe  will  require 
1%  yds.  of  material 
30  in.  wide,  1  %  yds. 
44.  20  cents. 


mz 

Z0/6 
LQ3d-Lneu 


9992.  Eton  jacket, 
34  to  42  bust.  2010. 
Skirt  suitable  for 
two  materials,  24  to 
32  waist.  1034.  De¬ 
sign  for  border  5  in. 
wide.  The  medium 
size  Eton  will  re¬ 
quire  2  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  44,  1%  yds. 
54.  The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require 
2^4  yds.  of  plain 
material  30,  44  or 
54  in.  wide  to  make 
as  illustrated.  Price 
of  each,  20  cents. 


ZOlO 


2010.  Dress  clos¬ 
ing  at  left  front,  34 
to  44  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of  the 
checkered  material 
30  or  44  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  54,  with 
3V4  yds.  of  the 
plain,  30  or  44  or  54 
in.  wide  to  make  as 
illustrated.  20  cents. 


9855.  Breakfast 
coat  or  blouse.  34  to 
40  bust.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
4  yds.  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
30  or  44.  20  cents. 


rich,  and  the  syrup  will  he  a  bit  thick.  If 
quickly  cooked,  they  will  turn  a  pale 
pink.  HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 


A  Timely  Suggestion 

During  these  fine  vacation  days,  full 
of  anticipations  and  realizations  of  pic¬ 
nics,  reunions,  and  outings  in  general, 
let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  suffering 
and  starvation  of  the  children  and  the 
parents,  too,  in  the  Near  East.  It  has 
been  said  by  those  in  authority  that  there 
are  enough  starving  children  so  that  one 
could  bo  laid  at  the  door  of  each  home  in 
America.  Let  us  consider  this  mattei 
thoughtfully.  If  we  can  eat  simple  foods, 
and  those- in  moderation,  we  can  help  in¬ 
directly,  as  there  will  be  more  food  to 
share,  and  if  we  aid  with  our  prayers 
and  pocketbooks,  we  are  privileged  to 
help  directly  in  this  great  task.  c.  a. 


Soap  Jelly 


A  delightful  soap  jelly,  such  as  may 
be  used  to  cleanse  the  pores  from  which 
blackheads  have  been  squeezed,  is  made 
by  boiling  till  soft  a  cake  of  castile  soap 
in  a  quart  of  soft  (rain)  water  arid  a 
teaspoon  of  borax.  Mlix  with  an  ounce 
of  violet  water  and  cool.  Any  other  pure 
soap,  like  any  white  soap  that  is  not 
harsh,  may  be  used,  with  one’s  favorite 
perfume.  l.  T, 


As  naturally  as  the  sun’s  warmth  goes  to 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  from  one  source, 
so  does  the  warmth  from  a  Richardson  One 
Pipe  Heater  go  to  every  room  in  the  house. 

No  Pipe*  to  Install  —  No  Catting  of  Partitions  —  One  Register  Does  It  All 

Send  for  Booklet  D  giving 
full  description 

Richardson  & 
Boynton  Co. 

Established  1337 

258-260  Fifth  Aye. 
NEW  YORK 


Cold  air  is  drawn  down 
into  the  Heater  and 
warmed.  The  cold  air 
chamber  keeps  the  cel¬ 
lar  cool  so  that  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  stored  as 
safely  as  though  furnace 
was  not  there.  Bums 
any  available  fuel— -and 
at  a  great  saving. 

As  with  all  the  warmth¬ 
giving  products  of 
Richardson  &  Boynton 
Co.,  it  carries  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  efficiency  and 
quality  made  famous 
by  over  eighty  years  of 
honest  manufacturing. 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 

ROCHESTER 

PROVIDENCE 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insistl 


Say  ‘Tayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicactd* 


Indoor  Closet  $11.35 

Have  a  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  house 
anywhere  you  want  it.  The  Bennett  requires 
no  plumbing.  Chemically  disinfected. 
Strongly  made  of  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
finished  wood  scat.  A  necessity  for  invalids. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 
BENNETT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept.) 

N.  Ton.waiuln,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Money 

$3.98 

For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather 
shoe.  Huy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
K.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  bo 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
ice  refund  Money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 
CO. 

Boston 


®  t 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Turn  waste  into  profit — can  all  fruits, 
vegetables  in  National  Canner.  With  Cold 
Pack  method  secure  best  results.  Sell  sur¬ 
plus  at  big  profit.  Write  today. 

Beat  High  Cost 
of  Living 

National  Pressure  Cook- 

or  cooks  whole  meal  on  one  burn¬ 
er,  30  minutes — makea  toughest 
meat  tender.  Cuts  living  costa 
No  watching  over  hot  etove 
• — food  can’t  scorch  or  burn. 

Cooker  and  Canner  Booklet  free. 


Aluminum  Cooker 


Northwestern  Steel  & 

,  Iron  Work* 

615  Spring  Street 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


470  Main  Street 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Dissolves  quickly  and  easily — especially  pre* 
pared  for  the  purpose. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 

is  considered  the  perfect  salt  for  all  purpose* 
on  the  farm. — It’s  proven. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 
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Women  and  Farm  Work 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  elsewhere  about  the 
women  working  on  the  farm,  doing  out¬ 
side  work,  etc.  In  all  the  articles  I  have 
(ver  read  they  leave  out  one  truth  we  all 
know  and  most  of  us  have  experienced. 
I  am  speaking  of  farmers  of  ordinary 
means,  not  exactly  the  ones  who  can  yet 
be  called  well-to-do.  At  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  scarcity  of  the  same,  the 
crops  would  often  suffer  if  the  woman 
didn’t  take  a  hand  and  help  out.  Last 
Spring  I  helped  three  weeks  to  run  the 
evaporator,  while  my  husband  gathered 
the  sap.  We  made  87  gallons  of  maple 
syrup,  which  sold  at  $3  per  gallon.  If 
we  had  depended  on  help  we  could  not 
have  had  it.  I  plant  and  care  for  the 
garden,  therefore  saving  many  day’s 
time.  In  fact,  during  the  14  years  I  have 
have  lived  on  a  farm  I  have  done  all 
sorts  of  work  that  the  strength  of  a 
woman  can  do.  So  when  I  speak  of 
women  working  out  of  doors  I  know  what 
it  means  to  the  full  extent.  Yet  I  think 
among  the  ordinary  class  a  woman  should 
do  such  work  if  she  has  robust  health  and 
does  not  neglect  the  children's  welfare 
by  so  doing.  The  money  that  is  saved 
amounts  to  a  good  deal,  and  will  help 
educate  the  children  later. 

In  the  last  farmers’  institute  held  in 
our  town,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Della  Jones, 
the  subject  was  brought  up.  Mrs.  Jones 
claimed  if  the  man  had  a  sulky  plow  and 
other  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
woman  still  had  to  carry  water  and  put 
up  with  many  other  inconveniences,  it 
was  great  injustice.  It  isn’t  as  much 
as  it  looks  when  one  considers  that  most 
labor-saving  machinery  saves  time  and 
hired  help  and  earns  the  living.  The 
conveniences  in  the  house  do  not  earn 
the  living.  If  a  cow  died,  or  the  sow 
eats  her  pigs,  or  half  the  potatoes  rot, 
the  loss  comes  on  the  woman  ;  she  is  the 
one  who  is  deprived  of  what  those  losses 
would  bring  in  cash,  if  they  turned  out 
well,  instead  of  badly,  and  it  does  seem 
like  injustice,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the 
woman’s  portion  all  over  the  world  since 
time  began  in  all  things,  and  no  laws  or 
constitutional  amendments  can  change  it. 
It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  express  our 
views  on  the  seeming  injustice,  neverthe¬ 
less.  If  anyone  has  a  solution  for  it,  I 
should  be  overjoyed  to  read  it  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
other  women  who  have  experienced  and 
endured  the  same.  The  only  solution  I 
know  of  is  to  keep  right  on.  working 
and  planning,  and  hoping,  and  never  for¬ 
get  the  watchword  of  the  man  who  set 
the  standard  of  the  100  per  cent  Ameri¬ 
can  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 

"In  the  long  fight  for  righteousness  the 
watchword  for  us  all  is  spend  and  be 
spent.  It  is  a  little  matter  whether  any 
one  man  fails  or  succeeds,  hut  the  cause 


should  not  fail,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  here  in  America  hold  in  our 
hands  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  fate  of 
the  coming  years,  and  shame  and  disgrace 
shall  be  ours  if  in  our  eyes  the  light  of 
high  resolve  is  dimmed  —  if  we  trail  in 
the  dust  the  golden  hopes  of  men.  If 
on  this  new  continent  we  merely  build  an¬ 
other  country  of  great  but  unjustly  di¬ 
vided  material  prosperity,  we  shall  have 
done  nothing.  And  we  shall  do  as  little  if 
we  merely  set  the  greed  of  envy  against 
the  greed  of  arrogance,  and  thereby  de¬ 
stroy  the  material  well-being  of  us  all.” 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Refooting  Stocking 

You  ask  for  a  pattern  for  refooting 
stockings,  and  I  send  a  pattern  I  have 
used  with  success.  To  avoid  a  sole  seam 
lay  the  pattern  on  the  leg  portion  of  a 
man’s  sock,  with  the  “toe  end”  on  the 
rib  top.  stretching  the  rib  a  little  to  make 
it  as  wide  as  the  rest.  It  is  necessary  to 


Top  (cut  on  Cold) 


Op  ening  for  foot 


A°  c  /  /r 

bote  (To  avoid  seam  cut  on  fold) 


Stocking  Foot  Cut  from  Sock 


use  part  of  the  rib  so  as  to  have  strong 
material  in  the  heel  as  well. 

If  a  wide  stocking  leg  or  other  material 
is  used,  a  sole  seam  will  be  necessary, 
but  avoid  a  seam  along  the  top  by  laying 
that  part  of  the  pattern  on  a  fold.  Loose¬ 
ly  overcast  toe,  heel  and  sole,  if  necessary, 
and  the  foot  is  ready  to  attach  to  stock¬ 
ing  leg. 

•The  pattern  given  makes  this  method 
quite  easily  understood.  It  is  cut  from 
the  leg  of  a  sock,  the  top  and  bottom 
folds  being  just  as  the  sock  is  woven. 
The  curving  portions  of  the  toe  are 
brought  together  and  seamed,  making  a 
round  toe.  The  heavy  ribbed  portion  of 
the  leg  is  put  at  the  toe ;  it  is  necessary 
to  use  this  ordinarily,  as  the  leg  of  the 
sock  would  not  be  long  enough  otherwise. 

MRS.  H.  D.  s. 

My  plan  is  quite  similar  to  the  diagram 
shown.  Cut  off  the  ragged  parts  of 
stocking  leg.  beginning  at  back  of  heel. 
Cut  to  a  Y-shape  over  and  down  the  in¬ 
step.  Then  sew  the  bottom  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  size  will  have  to  be  varied 
according  to  size  of  foot  to  be  fitted.  If 
to  be  smaller,  fold  pattern  in  across  the 
center  between  heel  and  toe ;  if  larger, 
enlarge  or  lengthen  between  heel  and  toe 
across  center  of  pattern.  MRS.  c.  w.  o. 


Tatting  Stem  for  Hair  Switches 

To  make  a  good  switch  from  combings 
it.  is  first  necessary  to  arrange  the  hair  in 
little  bunches  with  the  roots  all  one  way. 
The  root  may  be  seen  as  a  little  white 
end  or  felt  as  a  slight  enlargement  at  the 
end  of  the  hair. 

In  sorting  discard  all  short  hair.  Place 
root  ends  of  50  to  100  hairs  together  for 
one  bunch.  Roll  this  on  fingers  and  tuck 
ends  in  ;  will  keep  in  this  way  in  envelope 
till  all  is  sorted.  This  is  the  tedious  part 
of  the  job,  but  can  be  done  at  intervals, 
a  handful  at  a  time.  When  enough  is 
ready,  it  can  be  woven  same  as  any  hair. 

Two  narrow  strips  of  board  nailed 
firmly  to  make  a  right-angled  corner  make 
a  frame  across  which  may  be  stretched 


coarse,  strong  thread.  Use  double  thread 
for  warp.  Have  three  of  these  double 
threads  all  fastened  to  one  nail  on  one 
side  of  frame  and  separating  slightly  to 
three  nails  on  other  side  of  frame,  as 
shown  in  picture.  Then  with  tatting 
shuttle  and  same  coarse  thread  weave 
back  and  forth  through  warp,  forming 
solid  strip  an  inch  or  some  from  the  one 
nail  to  make  a  secure  fastening  befpre 
beginning  to  put  in  hair.  Then  weave 
in  one  of  the  little  bunches  of  hair,  and 
then  weave  back  and  forth  with  the 
thread.  After  each  time  the  shuttle 
passes  through,  push  back  the  woven 
thread  and  hair  firmly  toward  the  point 
of  beginning  to  make  the  woven  strip  as 
firm  and  close  as  possible.  Repeat  till 
hair  is  all  used,  and  -make  a  little  woven 
thread  after  to  fasten  it  by.  This  wmven 
strip  of  hair  is  then  rolled  and  sewed 
firmly,  and  strong  loop  made  for  finished 
switch.  Gray  thread  will  show  less  for 
most  hair  than  black.  A.  u.  L. 


Salting  Fish 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  putting 
fish  down  in  salt  for  Winter  use?  Which 
do  you  think  better  to  use,  rock  salt  or 
table  salt?  l.  a. 

Fish  may  be  preserved  for  Winter 
use  either  in  brine  or  first  salted  and 
then  smoked.  The  best  table  or  dairy  salt 


should  be  used,  but  never  rock  salt.  What 
used  to  be  called  Turk’s  Island  salt  was 
preferred  for  curing  meat  and  fish  by  old- 
time  housekeepers.  Rock  salt  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  pure.  Fresh-water  fish  are  often 
not  as  firm  and  solid  as  ocean  fish,  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  preserv¬ 
ing  them.  They  must  be  perfectly  fresh, 
and  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  place. 

For  curing  and  packing  in  brine,  the 
fish  must  be  washed  in  cold  water,  head 
and  entrails  removed,  after  which’  they 
should  be  well  rubbed,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  fine  salt,  then  packed  in  earthen 
jars,  or  in  clean  barrels  that  have  never 
contained  vinegar,  oil  or  kerosene.  After 
the  fish  have  remained  in  the  salt  over 
night,  pour  over  them  a  brine  made  in 
the  following  proportions :  For  each  100 
lbs.  of  fish  use  15  lbs.  salt,  four  ounces 
saltpeter,  and  four  gallons  of  water.  The 
fish  should  be  kept  under  the  brine  by  a 
lid  weighted  down.  Keep  in  a  cool,  well- 
ventilated  cellar. 

If  it  is  desired  to  salt  for  smoking,  the 
fish  should  be  cleaned  as  above,  and  then 
packed  in  salt,  so  that  each  fish  is  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  with  salt,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  15  to  20  days.  They 
are  then  removed  from  the  salt  and  given 
a  heavy  smoking  with  hickory  wood. 
After  the  smoking  the  fish  should  be  hung 
for  three  days  so  that  no  two  fish  touch 
one  another  before  storing  in  a  dry,  well- 
venutilated  place. 


Poultry  Fat  for  Cooking 

Gan  the  fat  from  fowls  (hens)  be  used 
in  any  way  in  cooking?  h. 

Poultry  fat  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
in  cooking;  it  is  very  rich,  and  takes  the 
place  of  butter.  Hebrew  cooks,  who  may 
not  use  lard,  commonly  substitute  poul¬ 
try  fat  in  a  great  deal  of  their  cookery. 
It  is  excellent  for  frying,  for  rubbing 
with  flour  to  make  thickening,  and  in 
pastry  or  biscuits.  We  usually  mix  lard 
with  it  in  pastry,  but  it  may  be  used 
alone.  Being  soft,  it  needs  extra  care 
in  mixing,  so  as  to  rub  in  thoroughly,  and 
pie  crust  made  with  it  is  flakier  if  set  in 
the  icebox  for  a  day  before  being  used. 
Good,  sweet  poultry  fat.  thoroughly  ren¬ 
dered,  so  that  it  contains  no  water,  should 
never  be  wasted,  for  it  saves  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  salable  fats.  Fat  from 
geese  or  ducks  is  not  desirable ;  it  is  soft 
and  oily,  and  rank  in  flavor. 


To  Clean  a  White  Hat 

Who  has  not  at  some  time  wished  to 
clean  and  bleach  a  white  straw  hat?  An 
excellent  way  is  apply  with  a  brush  a 
thick  paste  made  of  sulphur  and  water. 
Allow  the  hat  to  dry  in  an  entirely  dark 
closet,  or  a  chest,  and  to  remain  there 
for  a  few  days.  Then  brush  off  the  paste. 

G.  A.  T. 


reaciM 

anitai 


WHENEVER  you  prepare  peaches  for  can¬ 
ning  or  preserving,  try  this  simple  way  of 
removing  the  skins.  It’s  quicker  and  easier 
than  paring  and  less  wasteful.  Saves  the  best  part  of 
the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 


Dissolve  half  a  can  of  Babbitt’S  Concentrated  Lye 
and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  nine  gallons  of  cold  water 
and  boil  in  an  iron  kettle.  Suspend  fruit,  in  a  wire 
basket  or  cheesecloth,  in  this  hot  solution  for  one 
minute.  This  will  remove  the  skin.  Then  wash  fruit 
twice  in  cold  water  to  clean  thoroughly.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  four  tablespoons  of  Babbitt’s 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  pinch  of  alum,  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 


No  fuss,  no  muss,  no  special  utensils 


The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does 
not  injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Used 
by  the  best  California  canners.  Equally  effi¬ 
cient  for  preparing  pears  and  plums. 

Insist  on  Babbitt’S  Concentrated  Lye  to 
get  best  results. 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

15  West  34th  Street 


Write  for  booklet  giving  many 
uses  for  BABB1  TT^S  L,  YE 


New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

As  I  am  not  a  very  experienced  farmer¬ 
ette,  I  do  not  know  always  whether  the 
methods  used  by  the  men  I  have  had  at 
different  times  to  care  for  my  one  cow, 
pigs  and  chickens  are  the  best.  Several 
of  these  men  claim  that  the  proper  way 
to  feed  the  mash  to  the  cow  at  night  and 
morning  is  dry,  spread  out  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  stanchion.  That  when  the 
cow  is  tethered  outdoors,  on  grass,  she 
does  not  need  water  through  the  day,  ar¬ 
guing  that  when  water  is  given  through 
the  day  the  cow  will  not  drink  at  night 
when  she  should  do  so  on  account  of  the 
feed  being  dry.  On  hot  days  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  cow  should  be  watered, 
even  if  the  feed  has  to  be  made  sloppy. 
When  the  cow  has  to  be  tethered,  should 
she  be  left  out,  or  put  out  when  it  is 
raining  hard,  or  should  she  be  left  in 
barnyard  where  there  is  an  open  shed  she 
can  go  into.  The  cow’s  mash  is  composed 
of  the  following,  of  which  she  gets  6  qts. 
night  and  morning.  Is  this  all  right  for 
a  foui*-year-old  Guernsey?  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  oilmeal, 
100  lbs.  gluten.  50  lbs.  corn.  50  lbs. 
crushed  oats.  50  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal. 

New  Jersey.  E.  G.  a. 

The  grain  ration  that  your  man  is  feed¬ 
ing  to  your  family  cow  is  a  very  good  one, 
es  it  possesses  both  variety  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  digestible  matex-ial.  It 
could  be  simplified,  however,  to  three  or 
four  ingredients,  which  would  give  you 
quite  as  satisfactory  results.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  ground 
oats,  oilmeal  and  cornmeal  would  do  very 
nicely,  although  the  addition  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  and  the  gluten  meal  during  the 
season  when  she  is  in  her  flush  flow 
would,  no  doubt,  increase  her  production. 
This  ration  should  be  fed  dry  rather  than 
moistened,  for  experiments  have  cleai’ly 
demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  feeding  cows  sloppy  feed.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  the  materials  you 
have  mentioned,  but  it  would  not  apply  in 
case  of  beet  pulp,  or  malt  sprouts,  or  feeds 
of  a  succulent  nature.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  there  is  everything  to  be 
gained  by  feeding  moistened  beet  pulp  as 
a  substitute  for  silage ;  but  where  the 
cow  is  tethered  and  has  access  to  succu¬ 
lent  feed  there  is  no  necessity  for  feeding 
additional  succulent  feed.  However,  fam¬ 
ily  cows  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  the 
one  aim  of  the  caretaker  should  be  to 
provide  feed  in  the  form  most  relished 
by  the  individual  cow.  If  the  mere  moist¬ 
ening  of  the  feed  makes  it  more  palatable 
there  is  no  objection  to  its  being  moist¬ 
ened. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  supplying 
drinking  water,  the  only  safe  rule  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  let  the  cow  have  all  the  water 
that  she  will  drink  two  or  three  times 
daily,  and  it  matters  very  little  just  when 
this  water  is  supplied.  If  she  is  watered 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  again  after  her  feeding  at 
night,  the  arrangement  would  be  quite 
satisfactory.  You  would  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous,  no  doubt,  to  keep  this  cow  in  the 
barn  during  the  heat  of  the  day  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  months,  and  let  her  have 
access  to  the  grass  by  meaus  of  tethering 
lier  during  the  cool  of  the  morning  or 
later  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  having  this 
cow  out  in  the  yard  fighting  flies  during 
hot  weather,  and  you  would  find  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk  if 
she  wei-e  kept  in  the  bgrn  during  the  day 
and  pastured  during  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening.  The  mere  fact  that  she  does 
not  eat  her  feed  with  relish,  provided  she 
is  watered  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
should  not  alarm  you,  as  it  is  probably 
a  matter  of  habit  with  her.  She  should 
be  giveli  her  grain  in  equal  quantities 
morning  and  evening,  and  if  the  grass  is 
not  particularly  palatable,  she  should  be 
given  some  roughage  in  addition. 

As  to  whether  she  should  be  tethered 
during  rain  storms,  there  could  be  no 
possible  advantage  in  tethering  this  cow 
during  severe  rain  storms.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  she  had  access  to  a  barn, 
although  the  mere  getting  wet  would  not 
be  injurious  during  the  Summer  months. 
In  fact,  cows  out  to  pasture  withstand 
storms  without  any  protection,  and  there 
are  many  advantages  in  having  the  coat 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  It  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  provide  her  with  a  cool  retreat 


during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  flies 
are  pestering.  Usually  the  caretaker  of 
the  family  cow  makes  a  pet  of  her,  and 
kindness  always  brings  its  reward  under 
such  circumstances.  Make  sure  that  she 
gets  all  the  water  that  she  wants  to  drink 
during  the  day,  provide  a  cool  retreat 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  let  her  have 
access  to  the  grass  and  grain  at  regular 
intervals.  Make  sure  that  she  is  fed  a 
ration  that  she  relishes,  and  increase  this 
amount  as  her  flow  of  milk  increases. 
She  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  expected. 


The  Truth  About  Clogs  or  Bog  Shoes 

If  C.  O.  O.,  page  8S9,  would  take  a 
trip  to  Connecticut,  start  in  just  outside 
of  New  Haven,  going  east,  he  will  find 
hundreds  of  acres  of  salt  meadows  where 
every  year  after  the  upland  hay  is  in  the 
farmers  start  to  harvest  their  black  grass 
and  salt  hay.  There  he  will  find  the  so- 
called  clog  shoe  in  common  use,  and  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  horses 
can  go  with  these  shoes  where  they  could 
not  possibly  go  without  them.  They 
work  well  on  a  mowing  machine  or  haul¬ 
ing  off  small  loads  of  hay  to  hard  ground, 
where  it  is  thrown  off.  and  then  go  back 
for  another  until  one  has  enough  for  a  load 
to  take  home.  One  way  is  to  haul  small 
loads  to  stacks  on  the  meadow,  and  in 
the  Winter,  when  the  meadows  are  frozen 
hard,  drive  out  to  the  stack  and  put  on 
full  load.  Of  course,  a  horse  will  act  a 
little  clumsy  with  these  shoes  at  first, 
and  the  driver,  is  supposed  to  use  a  little 
care  in  turning  in  at  the  ends,  as  the 
horses  will  step  on  each  other’s  shoes, 
but  I  never  knew  of  any  trouble  worth 
speaking  of  in  the  use  of  these  shoes.  I 
don’t,  know  whether  the  Connecticut 
farmer  is  any  wiser  than  other  farmers, 
but  I  do  know  that  he  does  not  expect  a 
horse  to  cross  a  lake  or  spring-hole,  and 
he  has  too  much  sense  to  expect  a  team 
to  draw  as  much  on  soft  ground  with  these 
shoes  as  they  would  on  a  hard  road.  If 
any  farmer  has  land  that  is  not  a  regular 
spring-hole,  and  is  fit  to  be  mowed,  where 
his  common  sense  tells  him  a  horse  could 
go.  I  know  he  would  be  pleased  with  a 
set  of  these  shoes.  A.  E.  H. 

The  advice  of  C.  O.  O.  to  B.  T.,  on 
page  889,  is  quite  different  from  our  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  use  of  bog  shoes.  About 
40  years  ago  the  writer's  grandfather, 
uncle  and  father  drained  a  large  but  not 
very  deep  pond  used  for  water  power, 
with  the  idea  of  making  additional  hay 
land  for  their  adjoining  farms.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  drained  land  was 
very  soft,  and  all  the  haying  had  to  be 
done  by  hand,  but  after  a  good  sod  had 
formed  and  the  ground  became  more  set¬ 
tled  bog  shoes  were  used  on  the  horses  for 
mowing  with  a  one-horse  machine  and 
carting  off  the  hay,  making  a  great  saving 
of  labor.  Some  care  and  judgment  had  to 
be  used  in  not  driving  the  horse  over  too 
soft  places.  These  shoes  were  made  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  C.  O.  O.  describes, 
except  that  they  were  nearly  round,  and 
most  horses  would  wear  them  with  no 
trouble,  although  I  think  there  was  one 
horse  we  could  not  use  them  on.  I  do 
not  remember  of  any  horse  being  injured 
while  wearing  these  shoes,  but  have 
known  several  to  be  lamed  or  spavined 
by  being  mired  while  getting  hay  without 
them.  E.  E.  E. 

On  page  592  you  ask  for  notes  on  bog 
shoes  for  horses.  On  the  Skoharie  marsh, 
in  Illinois,  the  haymakers  use  a  wooden 
disk  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  of  one- 
inch  sound  oak  or  maple.  The  horse  is 
first  shod  with  square  calks.  Holes  are 
countersunk  in  the  disk  to  receive  calks 
and  a  strap  of  iron  is  bolted  across  front 
of  hoof;  it  is  shaped  to  fit  and  is  put  on 
high  up.  The  hoof  should  be  fitted  tio 
disk  slightly  off  center,  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
side  width  (between  feet).  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  use  a  quiet,  phlegmatic  horse,  as 
the  first  attempt!  to  use  disconcerts  him. 
He  soon  learns  to  open  his  stride  to  avoid 
interference,  and  can  cross  very  thin  bogs 
when  the  turf  is  thick. 

Maryland.  o.  w.  ingersoll. 

On  page  592  B.  T.  asks  if  bog  shoes 
for  horses  are  practical  on  wet  meadows. 
They  certainly  are,  and  that  is  what  they 
are  made  for.  The  writer  has  used  them 
on  soft  salt  marshes,  and  they  are  in 
common  use  here.  We  have  made  them 
ourselves  similar  to  the  “lawn  boots” 
used  when  mowing  lawns  with  horses. 
For  hauling,  one  on  the  right  or  left 
forefoot  and  on  opposite  hind  foot  will 
hold  the  horse  up  and  give  a  foothold 
where  with  all  four  feet  shod  he  would 
slip.  Most  farm  implement  dealers  have 
them.  WALTER  B.  SAVABY. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 


A  clergyman  who  advertised  for  an 
organist  received  this  reply  :  “Dear  Sir — 
I  notice  that  you  have  a  vacancy  for  an 
organist  and  music  teacher,  either  lady 
or  gentleman.  Having  been  both  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  beg  to  apply  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.” — Everybody’s. 


August  7,  1920 


te^jGUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^Products 


The  Guernsey  readily  adapts  herself  to  wide  extremes  in 
^climate.  Notable  records  of  production  have  been  made  in 
Maine,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Washington  and  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  75  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


> 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $160  to  S350 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 

STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A  R 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request.  ’ 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BELIE  ALTO  FARMS 

Accredited  Herd  ot  SO  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE — Grand  sons  of  King  of  the  May 
9001,  and  out  of  A.  R.  dams.  One  bull  calf, 
price  8150,  and  three  ready  for  service  $250 
and  $300.  An  opportunity  for  the  best 
kind  of  a  foundation. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr.  Wernersville,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvili.k  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lift  of  Bull  Calvei  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  six#  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

A  Few  Choice  Head  riTPpvJCPVC 
REGISTERED  vrU  LIVi>  5£>  I  3 

Cows  and  heifers  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  at  reduced 
prices.  Barrett  «fc  Woodruff,  Andover,  N.  r. 

S“s2$K  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Wyebrook  Adonis  ;  over  two  years  old.  Descended 
from  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  paid  $1,700  for  him  at  Hope 
sale  and  he  is  a  mighty  line  individual. 

J.  M.  WATKINS  —  Oxford  Vailey,  IV 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

JERSEYS 


] 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

C"OM  KSTF.AU  STOCK  FARM  offers 
iiZ-«L/ulLJ  Jersey  Bull  Calves?  R.  of  M.  backing:. 
Farmer’s  Prices.  C.  H.  JENNINGS.  East  Durham,  Greene  Co-.  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES~  ~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

For  Sale- AY R S H I R E  BULL 

Baron’s  True  to  Time  No.  1H600.  Three  years  old.  Pam, 
Fern  Ayer  5th.  a  cow  that  lias  given  65  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 
Testing  over  (IEO.  L.  KODUEK,  tionveru.ur.  New  Vork 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  V. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  FOX,  LOWEI.L.  MASS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


AUCTION  SALE  At  Springfield.  Maw.,  Sept.  28. 

AH  Eli  BEEN  For  catalogues  and  particulars  address 
ANGUS  PR.  K.  J.  SEIJI. KE,  ITHACA,  New  YORK 


SHEEP 


95  Rlarkfare  Qhoon  young,  heavy  shearers.  N< 
tv  DldUAIdUc  Ollocp  parasites.  Must  reduce  Ill' 
llock  before  fall,  due  to  lack  of  room.  Brondviow  Stoci 


Farm,  L.  R.  Harris,  Prop. 


No 
my 

Stock 

Lnmbortvllle,  Now  Jorsoy 


AIREDALE 
Better  Puppies 

FOR  LESS  MONEY 

No  Better  Blood  Anywhere  At  Any  Price 

Thoroughbred,  pedigreed  puppies  very  reasonable. 
Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List  Free. 

B.  N.  SPRAGUE,  MAYWOOD,  ILLINOIS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  whal 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

For  Sale-ch,!u,pio,l.  ,itJ>ed  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

Also  Irish  Terrier  pups  and  Police  Dog  pups. 

Mrs.  FRANK  MEAD,  Arnenia,  N.  Y. 

Pair  extra  fine  Airedale  Pups  "w! klo'lV.'r. 


For  Sale.  ONE  ENGLISH  BLOODHOUND 

female,  one  year  old.  Pedigreed  and  Registered. 

A,  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


FERRETS 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Thousands  of  them  to  kill 
millions  of  rats.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


L 


RABBITS 


Flemish  giants,  r.r.  Belgians. 

AMERICAN  BLUES,  ««*  *!“>"“ 
DUTCH  and  ENGLISH.  m” 

were  offsprings  of  my  foundation  stock, 
J.  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Official  Judge  and  President 
N.  B.  tC-  F.  Ann.  of  America,  Inc, 


If  You  Have  a  “Bunny  Habit” 

ask  the  price  of  KKIF.KK’s  Itiihblf*.  White  Flemish, 
New  Zealands,  Belgians.  THE  KRIEKE  RABBITRY,  Ctniilota,  N.V. 

Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  Pedigreed'  'Flem¬ 
ish  Giant  Rabbits  ALFRED  WHITNEY,  llnleott  ('enter, .N.V. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  'iff  lTiJ 

i,  13  and  17  mos.  old.  C.  I’.  A|  M.  (V.  BieilAN,  (lettysburg,  Pu. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Apply  to  J.  E.  AN  l)UK(<(<,  Warren,  Conn. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  “mi 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J, 

Reg.  Rambouillefs  and  Delaines  stock  for1 

at  till  times.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Rams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PATTRIDGE.  Leiceiter,  H.  T. 

Registered  Shropshire  Ram^“oidAaid 

by  Ward  well’s  Qui  Vivo.  SKYLANDS  FARM,  Stcrlingtou.  N.  r. 
Rorr  Shrnnehiro  R  amo  and  ewes,  with  good  head  oov- 

neg. onropsnirenams  ermg.  stevens bros..w.iio.., n.» 

Fnr  *Jalo  Reg-  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKEP,  RAMS  and 
rui  Od IB  ewes.  Apply  OPIUR  FARM,  I'nrcliQ.e,  N.  V. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-%  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  t-l‘i  qt.  dams.  Dr.  GORDON,  Oroubury,  N.  J. 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ^ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $l.SO  — 

—  For  sale  by  “ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

TiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimn 
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HOLSTEINS 


BERKSHIRE 


BERKSHIRES 


Purebred  Holstein 
Cows  Lead 

After  a  6-year  study  of  dairy  operations 
on  over  20  farms  in  three  different-  parts 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  Cooper  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  finds  that  dairying  is 
most  profitable  in  the  “Holstein  Section” 
of  the  state. 

In  1905  the  average  profit  per  cow  was 
only  $10.10.  In  1909,  it  had  increased  to 
$38.45  per  cow,  or  43  per  ct.  on  capital 
invested.  Increase  was  due  to  improved 
herds,  purebred  Holsteins  having  been 
substituted  for  grade  beef  breeds.  As 
soon  as  dairying  is  put  on  a  systematic 
basis,  the  Holstein  cow  comes  to  the  front. 
If  facts  and  figures  mean  anything  to  you, 
vend  for  our  illustrated  literature. 

"  the  holstein-friesian  association 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro.  Vermont 


For  Sale— Cows 


GOVERS 

LADY 

BEAUTY 

SER1DA 


(5th  calf)  Daughter  of 
Star  Farms  Lyons 
Corneicopia. 

(2d  ealf)  Granddaughter 
of  Fairview  Korndyke 
and  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

(3d  ealf)  Granddaughter 
ot  Beauty  Pietertje, 
Butter  King,  Jr.  and 
Artis  DeKol  Poach. 

(3d  ealf)  Granddaughter 
of  King  of  the  Pontiac 
and  Aaggie  Tehee,  3ds. 
Sur  Paul. 

All  are  out  of  registered  cows  and  bred  to 
"St.  Pontiac  Lady  (Jloriuda”  now  owned 
by  us.  These  cows  are  being  add  to  make 
room  in  our  cow  barns  for  cows  of  our  own 
breeding.  Photographs  furnished  in  any 
desired  positions.  An  unusual  opportun¬ 
ity  lbr  any  one  who  wants  to  start  breeding 
profitable  stock. 

ADDRESS 

Robindale  &  Briarstream 
Farms 

Box  235,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

150  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BULLS 

,100  high  grades.  A  carload  of 
Uny  age  that  you  may  want.  % 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  S20 
leach,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
Over  2.000  satisfied  cus  tomers 
Will  send  list  iu  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
SPOT  FARM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y 


Double  King  Segis  Breeding 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  In  March,  whose  sire  is  a 
son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  S6-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS 
PONTIAC  ALCAKTKA,  who  combines  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  foundation  bulls. 

We  also  have  two  heifers  Dorn  in  June,  that  are 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCAKTKA. 

ll'rt'te  for  price  and  pedigree. 

G  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  S  b»JdL“*RS 

lieiter  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron.  N  Y. 

*re«.e  HOLSTEIN  BULL  (Yearling) 

carrying  the  best  blood  of  our  herd,  for  sale,  reasonable. 

PLUMB  STOCK  FARM,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

Holstcin-Krlesian  llelfer  mid  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 

Keg.  Huron  l’lgs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGriw,  Cortland  Co..  N  T. 

■  Unlolain  Uaifara  bred  to  31-lb.  sire,  and  heifer 

.  nuisinm  nniinrs  calves,  stevens  bros.. wiison.  n. y. 


SHEEP 


CUIT'E'D  Black  faced  Scotch  Highland  yearling 
rams  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  im¬ 
ported  rains.  Good  individuals.  $85.00  to  $50.00 
The  Southeastern  Farms.  R.  F.  D.  No.  31,  New  Canaan,  Conn'. 


DOGS 


For  Sale,  Foxhounds  Seer  ‘mr"” 


V.  Pauflh, 
MARYLAND 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pu ps 


GOATS 


FfMR  C/lf  C  Pure  Snunen  doe:  Toggenburg 
,*■**  doe;  2  Toggenburg  doe  kids;  6 
omiis  old:  1  Toggenburg  buck.  Good  Milk  stock. 
M.BAYEUDOKFFF.R.  Huguenot  Park,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  etiange 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


BERKSHIRES — Supreme 

There  are  more  purebred  BERKSHIRES  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Penna.  than  all  other  pure¬ 
bred  hogs  put  together. 

-rf  T  X  T  *”1  Because  the  Berkshire  meat  is  the  best  of 

■"■'I  all  breeds.  Because  the  BERKSHIRE  has  proven 

^  •  consistently  in  our  carcass  contests  that  it  will 

dress  out  the  highest  percentage  of  meat.  Because  the  BERKSHIRE 
WINS  IN  FEED  TESTS  FOR  CHEAPEST  PRODUCTION  OF  PORK. 

Your  chance  to  get  started  is  at 

EASTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS  SALE 

Aug.  20,  Worcester,  Mass. 

_  _  sale  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds] 

50  Head  Prolific  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

2  Outstandingly  Good  Herd  Boars 

This  offei-ing  has  been  carefully  selected.  Every  animal  safe  in  farrow  and 
guaranteed  a  breeder.  Remember  these  are  top-notehers,  not  tail-enders. 

Write  for  catalogue  and,  other  information  to 

PERCY  D.  ELLIOTT,  Pres.  WM  H.  McKEE. 

370  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


=BRED  SOW  SALE— 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  BERKSHIRE  CLUB 

PUBLIC  SALE 

August  19,  1920,  at  1  P.  M.  At  Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. 

40  high  class  sows  bred  to  the  great  boars,  Pearl’s  Successor 
8th,  Iowana  Royal  48th  and  Symboleer  13th 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

LEE  BOYCE,  Acting  Secretary,  FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 


SWINE 


SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Reference: Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

urn  prolific  breeders  with  size  ami  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  ami  gilts  t"  farrow  in  Ang.  and  Sept. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Moss. 

33  erksliires 

Registered  sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  this  Fall.  Gilts 
S  months  and  older.  Three  registered  Boars  ready  for 
service.  Prayer  Spring  Turin,  Oronoque.  Conn. 


[ 


SWINE 


rhinoc  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success, 
iflj  I  UldUU-vHIIldS  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


Registered  Chester  White  Boar  and  Sow 

one  year  old.  They  are  a  line  pair  and  a  bargain. 

STANLEY  H.  TITUS,  Wingdale.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

Registered  Chester  Whites  fu*T  1 11  ? 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  184B :  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Scc’y,  Box  66,  Dept  R.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners. 

H.  DANENHOWER.  Mur..  Penllyn,  Pa. 


irs  and 
Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  E.  Drayton.  Prop. 


Registered 

Either  sex.  1 


Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  A.  SCHOFEll,  Keuvelton,  N.T. 


Pkaolar  U/kilaa  or  O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  Big  type  prize  win- 
UMBSier  n  II I lG5  ners.  $15-S20  each,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE.  R.  3,  NewviHe,  Pa. 

For  Sale— -ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  $5  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Fine  Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  Boar  stock. 

Kegistered.  “Victory.”  Three  yrs.  old  Sept.  next.  Weight, 
about  650  lbs.  Price,  $75.  0.  E.  WAKKE.V,  We.t  tump,  >.  T. 

Ol  A  f  c  Choice  Reg.  Pigs,  6  weeks  SIO. 
■  I*  v  Herbert  Huith  Manlius,  New  York 

7C  n-  -  CaIa  *5  Yorkshires  7  to  8  weeksold, 

13  rigs  ror  dale  *5.  50  Yorkshires O.  I.  C.  cross 
8  to  9  weeks.  S6.  Big  boned  husky  pigs.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Hartford's  Hog  Ranch  ...  Maynard.  Mass. 


Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS  Hi 

her.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

sale  Registered  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

and  sows,  three  to  four  months  old;  also  sows  bred 
for  fall  litters.  One  service  boar,  16  months  old  and 
a  good  one.  All  big  type,  of  the  .best  blood  lines. 

BUSHFIELD  FARM  C.  E.  Ve.k  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 

DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HAN  KIN  SON 

Registered  Jersey  Duroc  Pigs 

Two  to  three  months  old.  Prices  on  request. 

GLENDEN  LAND  CO.,  2402  W.  17th  St..  Wilminoton,  Delaware 

BARGAIN  IN  HOGS^ 

large  enough  for  service,  $40.  Sows,  year  old,  $65.  Young 
hours.  $20.  Immunised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
returned.  lUHKX  Vail,  Jr.,  Sew  3111i.nl,  Oraug*  Co.,  V. 

For  Sale,  Fifteen  Shoats  Te“$9.«eo*Jih.  ttt 


HOUSE  ItKOS. 


DUSHORE,  FA. 


Hampshire  Hoar  Figs,  $35  ea.  in  your  name. 
Sows  Sold.  00N  McLEAO.  ROWLAND.  N.  C. 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

f  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  bis  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseystoday 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  margeted  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “  DUROC- JERS EY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

THE  NATIONAL.  DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  |40— PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


V  BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Mid  -  Summer  Sale 
of  High  Class  Stock 

ICO/.  DISCOUNT  AND  EXPRESS 
lO/0  PAID  ON  JULY  SHIPMENT 

(0  8ows  and  Gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal — 
Superior— Emblem  and  Matchless  Baron  Duke 
—all  noted  bears  of  the  breed.  The  kind  that 
produce  size,  good  heads,  short  nose,  heavy 
hams,  broad  backs  and  quick  development. 
They  turn  food  into  pork  at  a  profit  for  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders.  We  have  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  Epochals  in  the  State.  We  offer 
tO  sows  safe  in  pig  to  farrow  in  July,  August 
and  September,  and  a  young  boar  not  related 
to  the  sow,  or  the  litter  she  carries,  for  $150. 
Bred  sow  without  the  boar  for  $135.  Re¬ 
corded.  transferred,  express  paid  within  1.000 
miles.  8afe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1  C  Oir,  DISCOUNT  FROM  ABOVE 
ID  PRICES  for  JULY  SHIPMENT 

100  Spring  and  Summer  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  four  noted  boar*,  and  out  of  large 
prolific  sows,  at  attractive  prices. 

July  Offer  -  2  sows.  1  boar  not  related.  $65.  Re- 
’  '  corded,  express  paid.  Safe  arrival 

and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


RICHARD  H.  ST0NE[  TTw*™c 


PIPING  BROOK  FARM 


SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Berkshire  Boars 


Having  a  surplus  of  boars  possessing  the  best  blood- 
line>  of  the  breed,  of  real  show  quality  and  herd 
boar  prospects,  we  offer  at  low  figures  the  following: 


(Fainriew's  Ruler,  229452 

Greenwich  Lady  Sambo,  219172 


f  Tha  Ruler  4th  .  .  222862 
\  Liz  Logan  .  .  .  220629 
{  Hopeful  Lee  of  Lakeview,  195500 
1  Charmer’s  Lady  Sambo,  179789 


(Doubles  Star  4th,  276675 
Longfellow's  Lady  32nd,  276673 


f  Longfellow's  f*  luble,  .  209000 

\  Froheims  Process  .  224231 

f  Longfellow's  Double,  .  209000 

1  Froheims  Princess  .  224231 


Piping  Brook  Progressor,  247265  | 
Rival's  Empress  15th,  260182  . 

Silver  Leader,  221000  .  .  j 


Rivals  Iowana  Baron  2d,  172538 
Iowana  Rival  Lady,  .  199186 
Elmendorf's  Artful  Star  219568 
Empress  Rival  7th  .  171844 

Grand  Leader  2d.  .  190377 

Mayhew's  Silver  Lady  2d.  195697 


Champion's  Symboleer 
5th,  252284 


Queen  |  Duke's  Champion  12th  206780 
\  Symboleer's  Queen  7th,  229261 


For  Further  Particulars  write 


PIPING  BROOK  FARM  grece0Tn,ch' 

Kindly  refer  to  Department  E 


BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

5  yearline  Boars,  a  few  bred  sows,  open 
yearling  eilts,  spring  boars  and  gilts. 
Apply  John  Buckler,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh- 
ing250to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  derails,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

^Choice  Berkshires^. 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Tar  bell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particular*. 

TARRELL  FARMS,  Smithvillo  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Brices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  St  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Big  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Mirblcdile,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10  ea..  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  lias  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Simple  and 
Sanitary 
Teat-cups 


The  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  De  Laval 
teat-cups  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  illustration.  They 
are  easily  taken  apart  and 
puttogether,  and  very  easy  to  clean  and  keepclean. 

The  rubber  lining  is  simply  a  straight  piece  of 
rubber  tubing.  It  is  small  enough  to  fit  the 
smallest  teat  and  is  held  in  the  metal  casing,  which 
is  large  enough  to  fit  the  largest  teat.  Hence  the 
De  Laval  teat-cups  are  self-adjusting.  They  are 
made  in  only  one  size,  which  fits  all  teats. 

The  liner  is  made  of  pure  rubber,  scientifically 
correct  in  construction  and  design,  producing  a 
massaging  action  on  the  teat  between  suction 
periods. 

A  flexible  rubber  mouthpiece  is  formed  by  the 
top  of  the  liner  in  such  a  way  that  no  metal 
touches  the  teat. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  i9  faster,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  more  reliable  than  any  other  method 
of  milking.  The  sanitary  features  are  of  special 
importance.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  cleaned,  and 
is  used  by  many  dairies  in  A.  R.  O.  work  and 
where  certified  milk  is  produced. 

An  additional  insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction 
to  users  of  De  Laval  Milkers  lies  in  the  De  Laval 
Company’s  well-known  facilities  and  reputation 
for  service. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker  Catalog 
mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Soy  Beans  for  Breeding  Stock 


What  has  Prof.  Minkler.  or  other  ex¬ 
perts,  to  say  to  the  report  that  Soy 
beans  are  a  dangerous  feed  for  breeding 
animals?  J.  L.  P. 

New  York. 

Any  concentrated  feed  carrying  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  protein  should  be  denied 
breeding  animals.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  such  products  as  Soy  bean  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal  that  possess  toxic  proper¬ 
ties  which  derange  the  system  if  fed  in 
large  quantities.  This  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  include  some  high 
protein-carrying  feeds  in  the  ration  for 
animals  in  young  during  the  later  stages, 
but  the  thing  to  avoid  is  feeding  them  too 
generously  of  any  one  or  two  of  these 
concentrated  feeds.  There  was  a  common 
belief  that  prevailed  a  number  of  years 
ago  that  the  feeding  of  cottonseed  meal 
would  result  in  abortion  in  case  it  was 
supplied  to  breeding  animals.  This  theory 
has  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the 
practice  now  is  to  feed  such  animals  oats, 
bran,  oilmeal  and  cornmeal  during  the 
latter  stages,  and  avoid  the  evil  results 
that  might  follow  in  case  they  were  over¬ 
fed  with  the  highly  concentrated  protein 
carriers.  Soy  bean  meal  in  itself  is  not 
particularly  palatable,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  supplemented  with  such  bulky 
feeds  as  oats  and  bran  if  the  tv?st  results 
are  to  be  obtained. 


Feeding  and  Care  of  Brood  Sow 

1.  Can  you  give  me  directions  on  the 
care  of  a  brood  sow  due*  to  farrow  in 
September?  What  would  be  a  good  ration 
to  feed?  I  have  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
beans.  At  what  age  should  young  pigs 
be  fed  grain,  and  what  kind  and  propor¬ 
tion?  I  have  some  seven  weeks  old. 
Have  plenty  of  separator  milk.  2.  I  have 
nine  acres  of  Pride  of  the  North  corn 
sown  for  silage.  Ordinarily  how  many 
cows  should  this  keep?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  practical  to  shred  this  and  put 
it  in  barn  loft  loose  same  as  hay.  or  would 
it  mold?  I  have  never  had  experience 
with  silos;  have  been  advised  by  some 
that  it  is  just  as  good  as  a  silo ;  but  if  so, 
why  are  so  many  silos  built?  L.  E.  N. 

New  York. 

1.  The  brood  sow  due  to  farrow  in 
September  should  be  fed  rather  generously 
during  the  last  month  previous  to  farrow¬ 
ing  in  order  that  she  may  put  on  some 
surplus  flesh  that  will  enable  her  to  yield 
more  milk  during  the  nursing  season.  If 
you  have  an  abundance  of  skim-milk  that 
will  supply  all  the  protein  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  and  with  ground  oats,  barley  and 
beans  available  a  ration  consisting  of 
three  parts  of  corn,  five  parts  of  oats,  two 
parts  of  barley  and  two  parts  of  beans 
|  would  constitute  a  useful  mixture.  I 
should  feed  her  enough  of  this  mixture 
to  enable  her  to  gain  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  a  day.  As  to  the 
amount  of  grain  and  milk  to  feed  her, 
she  should  have  four  or  five  pounds  of 
milk  with  each  pound  of  grain  fed,  and 
she  should  be  given  enough  of  the  grain 
to  secure  the  gain  suggested.  The  amount 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  sow  and  her  general  feeding  qual¬ 
ities.  So  far  as  the  young  pigs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  middlings,  oats  and  ground  barley 
would  give  good  results.  This  should  be 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop  rather 
than  as  a  dry  feed  to  young  pigs.  If  the 
milk  is  sweet  and  fresh  some  of  the  feed 
could  be  diluted  with  skim-milk,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  best  results  follow  the  feeding 
of  the  grain  in  the  form  of  a  thin  mash 
and  following  this  with  the  drink.  Keep 
the  pigs  growing  and  gaining,  but  always 
keep  them  hungry,  and  avoid,  if  possible, 
overfeeding  or  giving  them  more  than 
they  will  clean  up  at  each  feeding  with 
relish.  The  middlings  can  be  taken  from 
the  ration  after  the  pigs  weigh  50  pounds, 
but  there  is  nothing  more  palatable  for 
young  pigs  of  this  age  than  standard  mid¬ 
dlings.  If  the  sows  nursing  pigs  can  have 
access  to  a  green  forage  crop  their  milk 
flow  will  be  substantially  increased.  The 
use  of  ground  oats  and  skim-milk  consti¬ 
tutes  a  splendid  combination;  but  iu  the 
absence  of  an  abundance  of  milk  it  is 
necessary  to  include  some  tankage  to 
make  sure  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
protein  is  available. 


2.  Nine  acres  of  Pride  of  the  North 
corn  under  average  conditions  ought  to 
yield  90  tons  of  silage.  This  is  figuring 
on  a  yield  of  10  tons  to  the  acre.  A 
1,000-pound  cow  will  eat  from  30  to  40 
pounds  of  silage  per  day.  Usually  it  is 
desirable  to  feed  silage  during  the  Winter 
feeding  season  of  six  months ;  hence  you 
would  require  approximately  1.000  pounds 
of  silage  per  cow  per  month,  or  during 
the  six  months’  feeding  season  you  would 
require  three  tons  of  silage  per  cow. 
Therefore  if  your  nine  acres  yielded  90 
tons  of  silage  it  would  provide  sufficient 
succulence  to  feed  30  cows  at  the  rate  of 
35  pounds  per  day  through  a  period  of 
six  months.  For  the  best  results  silage 
should  be  cut  after  the  ears  are  well 
glazed  and  before  the  corn  is  frosted.  Of 
course  you  would  get  better  results  in 
feeding  dairy  cattle  through  the  agency 
of  silage  than,  in  case  you  shredded  the 
corn  and  stalks  and  fed  the  shredded 
fodder  for  roughage.  A  great  deal  of 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  keeping 
the  shredded  corn  fodder.  The  only  safe 
way  would  be  to  put  the  corn  in  small 
stacks  and  shred  enough  each  week  to 
provide  roughage  for  the  cows ;  otherwise 
the  material  would  mold  and  spoil.  It  is 
true  that  silos  are  gaining  in  popularity, 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  corn  well  grown  and  matured  will 
yield  more  actual  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  per  acre  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  crop.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  cost  of  growing  and  caring 
for  it  varies  considerably,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  prevailing  labor 
cost,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  lull  in  silo  building. 


Estimating  Weight  of  Heifer 

I  have  a  heifer  13  months  old,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  her  weight.  As  I 
have  no  way  of  weighing  her,  I  will  send 
her  measure.  From  back  of  horns  to  root 
of  tail.  0  ft.  3  in. ;  from  withers  to  floor, 
4  ft.  7  in.  ;  girth  back  of  forelegs,  5  ft.  6 
in.;  girth  around  larger  part.  6  ft.  5  in.; 
from  rump  bone  to  floor,  4  ft.  10  in.  This 
heifer  is  high  grade  Holstein.  C.  J. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  weight  of  your  hei¬ 
fer  based  only  upon  the  measurements  that 
you  have  submitted.  Mere  dimension  is 
not  a  safe  guide,  for  weight  is  determined 
not  only  by  the  frame  itself,  but  by  the 
extent  of  its  covering  and  the  degree  of 
flesh  that  the  animal  carries.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  for  you  to  get  some  exper¬ 
ienced  dairyman  to  give  you  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  her  weight,  for  at  best 
any  information  that  we  could  supply  you 
from  the  above  information  would  be  a 
guess. 


Thriftless  Calf 

I  have  a  thoroughbred  Holstein  heifer 
six  months  old.  I  feed  her  9  qts.  of  skim- 
milk  and  lb.  calf  meal  in  her  milk 
daily,  besides  being  on  pasture.  She 
weighs  over  200  lbs.  She  grows  nicely, 
but  her  hair  on  the  ears  and  around  the 
eyes  is  not  coming  on  as  it  should.  I  have 
washed  it  with  soap  and  water,  rubbed  oil 
on  and  wool  fat.  and  it  has  not  fully  shed 
her  Winter  coat.  My  son  is  raising  this 
calf  for  a  club,  and  it  is  to  go  to  a  fair 
next  month.  What  would  be  best  for  this 
calf?  K. 

New  Jersey. 

The  term  “thoroughbred”  is  only  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  the  English  running 
horse  or  racehorse,  which  is  called  the 
Thoroughbred.  Other  purebred,  regis¬ 
tered  animals  are  termed  “purebred.”  or 
“registered*’  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Short¬ 
horns,  Percherons.  Berkehires,  Shrop- 
shires,  and  so  forth,  but  not  thorough¬ 
breds.  The  calf  in  question  has  not 
thrived  well.  A  well-fed  calf  should  make 
n  pound  of  growth  daily,  as  an  average, 
therefore,  your  calf  is  about  100  lbs. 
under  weight,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
win  at  a  show.  Ill-thrift  also  is  plainly 
indicated  by  failure  properly,  to  shed  the 
hair.  Indigestion  probably  is  the  cause, 
and  that  is  due  to  errors  in  feeding.  Keep 
her  off  grass.  Let  her  occupy  a  roomy, 
clean,  airy  box  stall.  Give  her  a  full 
dose  of  castor  oil  to  move  the  bowels 
freely ;  then  allow  her  to  help  herself  to 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  along 
with  cut  green  feed,  or  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  in  addition  to  new  milk  fed  three 
times  daily  until  she  picks  up,  after  which 
sweet  skim-milk  gradually  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  ;  or  let  her  nurse  a  cow.  Groom 
her  thoroughly  once  a  day,  and  sheet 
lightly. 
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Eit  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  piers 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.N. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.1 


MI  NEPAL'S 
H  EAVE50 


years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

\ AG ENTS 
WANTED 

JVUMEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEOT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBIne 

f*  -’PAD!  MARK  RfG.'J.S  PAT.  OF  f 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  52. 5  0  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiieptk 
liniment  for  Boili,  BruUci.  Sorci.  Swelling!,  Varleoie  Vein!. 
AlUyi  Fain  and  Inflammation.  Price  St,  2 5  a  bottle  at  drug- 
tilt!  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Sprlnflfield,  Mai*. 


Fistula 


&PoU 

Evil 


U 

■  Approximately  10,000  cases  aro  ’ 

■  successfully  treated  each  year  With 

[  Fleming’s  Fistof orm1 

I  No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  nitnpie;  just  a  little 

■  attention  every  6th  day.  Price  S2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 

■  P*ld )  -  money  refunded  I#  it  falls.  Send  for  f reo  copy  of 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H  Valuable  for  fta  information  upou  diseases  of  horses 
^^snd  cattle.  197  pagoa,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

^ Fleming  Bros*  Chemists  y^cw«2£mi. 


Bays  Ike  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2H 

Light  running.  easy  cleaning 


Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  ISESSSd"8 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  w 
rnanshiu.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  d  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
«nd  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
■nd  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Luy  from  the  manufacturer 
■nd  nave  money.  (21) 

AL8AUGH.DOVERCO.,  £!7«  MmhtllBI.  Chicago 


SICK  ANIMALS 


“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horaes,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 

mTlk  ti ckets 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 

Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Dept-  R,  Gardner.  Mass 


AGENTS  1 
?  WANTED  S 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 


en  n  Address : 

s  Rural  New-Yorker 

s  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 


AGENTS  WANTED  Active^eliable,  on  salary,  to  tal 

'  orker  In  Ohirt  i»  e  **  HU*\"criptions  for  Rural  Nk 
J.  C.  MULHOti  hora«»  ornuto.  Addn 

lj  ulholland.  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Of 

•  1  "L‘l)l‘r'1|  N,»Vo,k,r.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  I 


Smashing  Packages 

(Continued  from  page  1209) 

There  was  similar  difficulty  when  the 
Government  managed  the  roads.  It  seems 
to  go  with  the  present-day  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  and  responsibility  that  makes  busi¬ 
ness  costly  and  difficult. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  department  in 
New  York  is  planning  something  to  help 
make  conditions  better.  We  hope  that 
this  can  be  done,  yet  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  shipper,  while  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  couceru  to  the  employees 
who  do  the  careless  work.  Probably 
something  can  be  doue  that  will  cause  a 
little  atteution  to  the  real  trouble.  If 
the  public  gets  its  eye  on  the  right  spot 
sentiment  may  help  bring  a  correction. 
No  doubt  poor  equipment  may  sometimes 
be  at  fault,  but  that  does  not  excuse  an 
employee  for  deliberately  or  carelessly 
smashing  valuable  articles.  As  stated 
earlier,  we  do  not  think  every  man  who 
works  for  a  transportation  company  is  of 
the  delinquent  class,  only  there  are 
enough  of  such  to  bring  reproaeh  upon 
the  employees  as  a  rule.  The  mail  service 
in  the  way  of  sending  parcels  is  in  about 
as  bad  a  way.  so  we  can  hardly  claim 
that  it  is  spite  for  turning  the  roads  back. 
It  ought  to  stop,  anyway.  ii.  n.  l. 


Rooster  with  Injured  Feet 

I  have  a  rooster  which  has  lost  the 
middle  toenail  on  each  foot ;  toes  very 
much  swollen  and  he  holds  foot  up  most 
of  the  time ;  appears  in  pain.  I  have 
applied  iodine  several  times.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  should  be  done? 

New  York.  MRS.  p.  f.  m. 

The  feet  of  fowls  are  frequently  injured 
by  cuts  or  bruises  acquired  in  scratching 
or  flying  from  heights  to  hard  floors.  If 
infection  through  an  abrasion  has  taken 
place,  there  may  be  swelling  and  abscess 
formation,  sometimes  so  deep-seated  and 
serious  as  to  make  effective  treatment  im¬ 
practicable.  If  this  rooster’s  foot  shows 
the  presence  of  pus  by  a  soft,  fluctuating 
swelling,  this  swelling  should  be  opened 
with  a  sharp,  clean  blade  and  the  pus 
evacuat  d.  Afterward  the  bird  should  be 
kept,  upon  soft,  clean  grass  or  elsewhere 
where  dirt  will  not  be  forced  into  the 
wound,  and  the  latter  may  be  dressed  with 
enrbolized  vaseline  in  five  per  cent 
strength.  If  nothing  but  inflammation  is 
present,  the  same  ointment  mav  be  used 
as  a  dressing,  and  the  bird  should  be  kept 
in  a  clean  place,  as  suggested  above. 

M.  b.  p. 


Drooping  Wings 

.Some  of  my  young  chickens  droop  their 
wings  and  die  without  any  apparent 
cause.  I  had  some  young  March  pullets 
which  died  mysteriously.  I  am  feeding 
mash,  scratch  feed  and  whole  oats.  All 
chickens  are  free  range  stock.  p.  j.  e. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  strange  nor  mysteri¬ 
ous  about  these  drooping  wings  and  deaths 
among  young  chicks,  though  no  one  could 
say  which  one  among  the  numerous 
causes  of  such  deaths  is  present  in  the 
case  of  your  flock  without  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  circumstances  surrounding 
them.  Drooping  wings  indicate  failing 
strength,  and  this  may  be  the  result  of 
certain  diseases  which,  possibly  might 
have  been  prevented  by  better  or  more 
intelligent  care  or  of  other  disorders 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  and 
guarded,  against.  Perhaps  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  in  your  case  is  to  remove  the  sick 
chickens,  bury  them  deeply  where  their 
diseased  bodies  cannot  be  got  at  by  other 
animals,  clean  the  quarters  and  utensils 
used  by  the  healthy  members  of  the  flock 
and  feed  and  care  for  these  in  a  way  that 
will  promote  their  health  and  vigor. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  he  given  to  a 
sick  chicken  that  will  justify  your  time 
and  trouble,  and.  further,  you  don’t  want 
sick  chickens  to  live.  Granting  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  reasonably  healthful,  a  chicken 
that  does  not  possess  sufficient  vigor  to 
resist  the  ordinary  ills  of  chickdom  is  a 
poor  posessiou :  it  will  never  repay  the 
expense  of  raising  and  feeding  it.  and.  if 
it  lives  to  transmit  its  enfeebled  vitality 
to  future  members  of  the  flock,  it  will 
prove  a  liability  rather  than  asset  to  you. 

M.  b.  D. 


Egg  Substitutes 

What  are  the  egg  substitutes  offered  for 
sale  to  replace  eggs?  What  is  a  good 
recipe  for  a  substitute  which  will  give  egg 
color  as  well  as  satisfaction  in  general 
cooking?  o.  L.  h. 

Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Quite  a  number  of  mixtures  are  offered 
for  this  purpose ;  those  we  have  actually 
examined  have  been  mixtures  of  starches, 
with  more  or  less  egg  albumen  and  casein. 
One  of  the  best,  which  is  rather  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  average  to  make  is  five 
parts  by  weight  powdered  gum  tragacanth, 
10  parts  best  powdered  egg  albumen,  20 
parts  powdered  casein.  20  parts  arrow- 
root.  20  parts  rice.  25  parts  cornstarch. 
Mix  very  thoroughly ;  it  is  best  to  mix 
the  gums  with  the  starches  and  then  mix 
these  mixtures.  Color  to  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  with  annatto,  an  entirely  harmless 
color  from  the  fruit  of  a  tropical  tree, 
which  can  be  had  in  any  dairy  supply 
place,  as  it  is  the  source  of  the  “knee- 
deep-in-.Tune”  effect  in  most  butter. 

Egg  substitutes  have  their  uses,  when 
sold  and  employed  for  what  they  are, 
since  they  are  all  food  value  and  give  a 
stiffening  effect,  as  well  as  helping  to  re¬ 
tain  the  gas  from  baking  powder.  But 
just  how  much  satisfaction  this  or  any 
other  will  give  depends  on  the  cook. 

F.  D.  C. 


Mechanically  Correct 

MACHINE  can  give  efficient,  low- 

A  ^  cost  service  and  continue  to  do  so 
year  after  year  unless  it  is  mechanically  correct. 
Consider  the  following  points  of  mechanical  cor¬ 
rectness  that  distinguish  International  Ensilage 
Cutters: 

Heavy  boiler  plate  flywheel  that  is  safe 
at  any  speed  but  has  the  weight  and 
momentum  that  require  only  low  speed. 

Positive  self  feed.  Corn  chute  and  extra 
paddle  rolls  take  the  place  of  man  at  feed 
table  on  the  three  large  sizes.  Labor  saver. 

Tool-steel  cutter  bar;  reversible  and  may 
be  reground. 

Curved  inward  shear  knife  insures  light 
draft,  cuts  fodder  into  even  lengths,  and 
shells  the  least  corn  off  the  cob. 

Safety  lever  convenient  and  may  be 
operated  from  both  sides  of  machine. 

All  parts  for  changing  lengths  of  cuts 
are  always  on  the  machine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  of  mechanical 
correctness  that  are  responsible  for  the  operating 
excellence  of  International  Ensilage  Cutters.  Made 
in  5  sizes;  capacities,  3  to  25  tons  an  hour.  Power 
required :  I  h.  p.  per  ton  per  hour.  Confer  with  your 
International  full-line  dealer . 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 


USA 


Happy  Days  for  the  dairyman  when  bossy  gets  her  nose 
Into  a  bag  of  Union  Grains  and  starts  running  over! 

Happy  Days,  too,  for  the  creamery  that  wants  more  but¬ 
ter  fat  from  the  farmers  whose  product  it  buys. 

Expert  feed  mixers  use  Union  Grains  in  preference  to  their  . .  ■■ 

own  mixtures,  lots  less  trouble  and  brings  better  results^PPrife  for  cost  sheet . 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dept.R.  "  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


tiff'* 


'®icuS' 
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quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Fill  Your  Silo  Full 


— with  Corn  Cut  at  the  Right  Stage  of 
Maturity  for  Greatest  Feeding  Value 

CONSIDER,  that  all  winter  long  your  production  depends 
^  upon  the  feeding  value  of  your  silage;  that  it  has  taken 
the  entire  summer  to  grow  the  com  to  make  this  silage ; 
that  the  reward  for  your  year’s  work  actually  hinges  on  the 
few  autumn  days  required  for  putting  this  corn  into  the  silo. 


When  you  “own  your  own ”  Papec, 
you  cut  your  com  at  just  the  right  stage 
of  maturity  for  greatest  feeding  value ; 
you  refill  your  silo  after  the  com  has 
settled ;  you  go  into  the  winter  with  a 
silo  four-fourths  full  instead  of  one- 
fourth  empty — and  the  gain  in  your 
winter  production  may  even  pay  for 
the  Papec  in  a  single  season. 

Your  gasoline  engine,  though  only 
three  horse-power,  will  operate  at 
least  one  size  of  the  Papec.  A  Papec 
requires  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  power 
than  any  other  blower  cutter.  And 
the  fact  that  the  Papec  operates  with 
less  power  means  much  more  than  the 
mere  saving  of  that  power — it  proves 
the  efficiency  of  the  Papec  throughout. 

For  two  decades,  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  have  been  built  upon  the  same 
principles  of  construction.  These 
principles — always  faithfully  combined 
with  high  quality  of  material — explain 
why  the  Papec  stands  supreme  in  the 
eyes  of  men  who  know  and  use  ensilage 

*'Ou?n  Your  Own” 


cutters.  “No  farmer  who  knows  machin¬ 
ery  will  hesitate  to  order  the  Papec.” 

The  information  contained  in  our  cata¬ 
log  is  essential  to  a  wise  selection  of  an 
ensilage  cutter.  Send  for  a  copy  to-day. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

1 1 0  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
36  Distributing  Houses 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Leaking  of  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  injured  her 
teat  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  healed  all 
right,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  the  teat 
has  leaked  milk  ever  since  the  injury. 

New  York.  e.  h.  j. 

The  muscular  fibers  of  the  teat  wall 
have  weakened  so  that  the  opening  of 
the  teat  relaxes  under  pressure  and  al¬ 
lows  the  milk  to  escape.  In  such  a  con¬ 
dition  immersing  the  teat  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  twice  daily,  in  water  containing 
practically  all  the  powdered  alum  it  will 
dissolve  sometimes  helps;  but  usually  we 
get  better  results  from  coating  the  tip  of 
the  teat  with  melted  wax  or  paraffin  after 
each  milking.  If  that  does  not  suffice, 
the  only  recourse  is  to  q>pply  a  little  flex¬ 
ible  collodion  to  _  the  orifice  of  the  teat 
after  each  milking.  This  preparation 
hardens  and  acts  as  a  varnish.  It  has 
to  be  removed  before  milking.  After  a 
time  the  collodion  causes  considerable  ir¬ 
ritation,  and  that  may  prevent  escape  of 
the  milk.  The  treatment  at  this  stage 
should  be  discontinued  until  the  skin  re¬ 
covers.  Milking  three  times  daily  is  in¬ 
dicated  as  part  of  the  treatment  in  cases 
where  a  great  yield  of  milk  is  given. 


Blood  in  Milk 

I  have  two  heifers,  one  two  years  and 
one  three  years  old.  The  first  has  been 
giving  bloody  milk  out  of  one  quarter  for 
two  months;  the  other  for  a  short  time. 
Can  anything  be  done  for  this?  I  have 
tried  saltpetre  without  effect.  Would 
they  be  likely  to  become  all  right  when 
dry  during  Winter?  l.  f.  h. 

There  are  several  different  causes  of 
blood  in  milk.  Where  small  blood  vessels 
have  ruptured  from  congestion  just  after 
calving,  and  especially  in  heifers  with 
their  first  calves,  the  trouble  usually  sub¬ 
sides  without  treatment  in  a  short  time. 
Giving  a  handful  of  Glauber  salt  to  the 
cow  once  daily,  in  water  or  soft  feed, 
usually  helps ;  but  in  severe  cases  it  also 
is  well  to  bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water 
and  vinegar  three  times  daily,  and  to 
give  a  level  teaspoonful  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  (powdered  copperas)  and  three 
of  table  salt  once  daily  in  feed.  That  is 
unsafe  if  a  cow  is  well  along  in  calf,  but 
acidulating  the  drinking  water  slightly 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  such  times 
is  safe,  and  often  as  effective  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  copperas.  The  internal  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  tried  in.  all  cases  of  bloody 
milk.  In  many  instances  growths  in  the 
teat  bleed  from  irritation  at  milking  time, 
and  treatment  consists  in  removing  the 
growths  by  operation.  If  that  cannot  be 
done  by  an  expert  veterinarian  the  cow 
should  be  “dried  off”  or  allowed  to  nurse 
a  calf.  Bleeding  due  to  a  blow  or  other 
injury  usually  subsides  in  a  short  time. 
When  due  to  chronic  garget,  it  is  incur¬ 
able,  and  the  milk  is  unfit  for  use. 


Scours 


Dr  Hess 
Fly  Chaser 


Drives  away  flies  and  mosquitoes 
It  is  long  lasting. 

It  has  a  pleasant  odor. 

It  will  not  taint  the  milk. 

It  will  not  stain  the  animal. 

It  will  not  gum  the  hair. 

It  cleanses  the  skin. 

Guaranteed  or  money  refunded . 

Spray  cows  before  milking  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly 
Chaser;  see  the  good  results  in  the  milk  pail. 

Spray  your  horses  in  the  morning  and  at  noon; 
they  will  perform  their  work  in  contentment. 

Ask  the  Dr.  Hess  dealer  in  your  town.  He  has 
Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  in  convenient  sized  cans. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  can  be  applied 
with  hand  spray,  cloth  or  sponge. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


r  -  '  ■  ■■■  -  — 
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What  feed  would  you  recommend  for 
a  calf  six  weeks  old  that  has  just  got  over 
the  scours?  n.  N. 

In  such  a  case  the  aim  should  be  to  feed 
a  little  often  and  to  have  the  feed  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  will  not.  disagree  with 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  calf.  Cleanse, 
scald  and  sun-dry  all  milk-feeding  uten¬ 
sils.  Feed  new  milk  at  first.  Have  it 
blood  warm  at  feeding  time,  add  one 
ounce  of  limewater  to  the  pint,  and  make 
the  calf  drink  slowly.  Fast  drinking 
often  induces  indigestion,  or  even  fits, 
that  tend  to  prove  fatal.  Sweet  skim- 
milk  gradually  may  be  substituted  as  the 
calf  thrives.  In  addition  to  milk,  allow 
the  calf  to  help  itself  to  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal  from  a  self-feeder.  At 
all  times  allow  access  to  water  and  also 
to  rock  salt.  A  lump  of  chalk  placed  in 
the  pen  for  the  calf  to  lick  often  proves 
quite  helpful  in  such  cases  of  indigestion. 
The  calf  also  may  be  allowed  to  eat  grass 
and  fine  hay ;  but  be  careful  not  to  allow 
it  suddenly  to  pasture  lush  clover  or 
Alfalfa  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 


Lump  on  Jaw 

We  have  a  heifer  with  a  lump  on  he? 
jaw.  I  am  putting  on  a  blister.  What 
do  you  think  would  help  her?  Do  you 
think  it  is  lump  jaw?  l.  a. 

An  examination  is  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  lumj)  jaw  (actinomyco¬ 
sis).  and  it  may  have  to  include  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  pus.  As  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  a  very  common  cause  of  lumps 
about  the  jaws  and  throats  of  cattle,  the 
first  step  always  should  be  to  have  the 
tuberculin  test  applied  by  a  veterinarian, 
for  the  disease  is  contagious  and  incur¬ 
able,  and  necessitates  destruction,  of  the 
affected  animal.  The  intra-dermal  method1 
of  testing  is  preferable  in  hot  weather. 
Bruise,  from  any  cause,  may  induce  such 
a  lump,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  a 
split  or  diseased  inolar  tooth.  The  teeth, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  attended  to,  if  that  proves  necessary. 
It  it.  turns  out  to  be  a  case  of  lump  jaw, 
the  best  treatment  would  he  to  have  the 
diseased  part  dissected  or  sloughed  out 
by  a  veterinarian.  If  you  cannot  have 
that  done,  saturate  it  daily  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  open  it  for  liberation  of  pus, 
if  a  soft  spot  forms.  Iodide  of  potash 
in  dram  doses  twice  daily  in  water  also 
may  be  given  for  several  periods  of  10 
days  with  10-day  intervals.  This  is  best 
done  under  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 


DoYouWant 
A  Silo  This 
Year  ? 

If  you  aim  to  store  this 
year’s  corn  crop,  when  it’s 
worth  most  as  feed,  you 
want  a  silo  on  time. 

And  if  you  knew  how  long 
it  takes  these  days  to  get 
any  kind  of  an  order  filled 
— you’d  act  without  delay. 

There’s  yet  time  to  order 
and  be  sure  of  getting  your 

Unadilla 

Silo 

The  Unadilla  is  made  in  the  largest 
factory  in  the  East  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  silos.  Our  stock  of  lumber 
and  steel  is  ample  but  we  cannot 
control  embargoes  and  freight  delays 
that  take  months  where  once  it  was 
a  matter  of  days. 

The  famous  Unadilla  Silo  is  easy  to 
erect  quickly,  keeps  silage  perfectly 
and  is  in  use  by  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Get  our  1920  Catalog  and  prices. 
Act  before  others  fill  our  factory 
capacity.  Be  sure  of  getting  your 
silo  on  time. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N..Y. 


Silos  At  Half  Price 

I  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  half 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  'good  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 


M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


^  Before  You  Buy  Your  S«lo. 

investigate  tho  reliable  Green  Mountain,  beno 
^  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tignc 
.construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
k  Creimiry  Pac^agi  Mfg.  C».,  338 hast  St^  Rutland,  Vt. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c;  medium, 
11c;  pork,  lb.,  21c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  22c; 
common,  19c;  lamb,  lb.,  2Gc;  pigs,  live, 
each,  $6. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c  to  45c;  dressed,  lb., 
60e ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  lb..  55c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  50c. ;  dressed,  GOc  to 
tSOc ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c  to  45c;  dressed, 
lb..  55c  to  f')5c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  65c ;  eggs,  60  to  65c ;  whole¬ 
sale,  48  to  52c;  duck  eggs,  70c. 

Butter  beans,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  beans, 
English  broad,  bu.,  ,$2.50 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.50;. per  head,  20c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30c ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1.25;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  hot  house,  per 
doz.,  $1.50;  outdoors,  doz.,  $1.25;  dill, 
doz.  bunches,  75c ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
tiOc;  kale,  doz.,  60c;  lettuce  leaf,  doz., 
30c;  Boston,  40  to  75c ;  onions,  green, 
doz..  bunches,  25c;  dry,  bu.,  $2.50;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  peas,  bu.,  35c  to 
$1.75;  per  peck,  30  to  45c;  peppers,  doz.. 
20c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $4;  per  peck, 
$1  :  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ; 
Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  $1.25 ;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  60c;  Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  tomatoes,  qt.,  23  to  30c;  per  bu.. 
$8  to  $10 ;  per  lb..  25c ;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  40c ;  per  bu.,  $1.50. 

Apples,  peck.  90c;  i>or  bu.,  $3.60  to  $4; 
eherres,  (it.,  20  to  25c;  per  crate,  $6; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  20c;  currants,  qt.,  18 
to  25c;  per  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  Columbias, 
qt..  30  to  35c ;  per  crate,  $10 ;  huckleber¬ 
ries  »it.,  30c ;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  25  to 
30c ;  per  crate,  $8  to  $9.50 ;  red  raspber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  35  to  40c ;  per  crate,  $12  to  $14. 

Hay,  Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37  ;  hay.  No. 

1.  $38;  No.  2,  $35  to  $36;  No.  3,  $30; 
Timothy.  $35;  straw  rye,  ton,  $18;  oat, 
$20;  oats,  per  bu.,  $1.40. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  25c ; 
forequarters.  10  to  20c;  hindquarters.  22 
to  80c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  22c ; 
heavy,  IS  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  30 
to  32c;  yearling  lambs,  24  to  28c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  veal,  24  to  26c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  30  to  32c;  roosters, 
live  22c;  broilers,  live,  35  to  40c;  ducks, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  eggs,  fresh,  doz.,  45 
to  50c ;  per  crate,  doz.,  47c. 

Apples,  per  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  currants. 
]b..  10  to  12c;  black,  lb..  18  to  20c;  cher¬ 
ries,  black,  lb..  14  to  15c;  white,  lb.  12 
to  14c ;  sour,  lb.,  6  to  7c ;  gooseberries, 
lb..  10  to  12c ;  huckleberries,  qt..  30  to 
82o;  pears,  basket,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  rasp¬ 
berries.  black,  qt.,  26  to  28c ;  red,  per 
pint.  15  to  18c;  purple,  qt..  25  to  30c. 

Hides,  No.  1.  steers,  12c;  No.  2.  steers, 
lie:  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2. 
lie:  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  10c;  liorsehides, 
each,  $6  to  $7 ;  shearlings,  each,  25c  to 
75c ;  lambs,  each,  50c  to  75c ;  No.  1,  calf. 
20c';  No.  2.  ISc;  wool,  unwashed,  medium. 
30  to  35c ;  fine  fleeced,  35  to  45c. 

JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKET’S 

Chickens,  live,  lb..  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
42c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  42c;  fowls,  live, 
lb..  35c ;  dressed,  lb..  42c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb..  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb..  30c. 

Eggs.  doz..  53c;  duck  eggs.  60c;  butter, 
lb..  62c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.. 
80c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5%c;  milk,  qt., 
9c 

Apples,  new,  qt..  10c ;  cherries,  qt.. 
20c:  gooseberries,  qt..  18c;  huckleberries, 
30c:  raspberries,  red.  32c;  black.  32c; 
Strawberries,  20  to  22c. 

Asparagus,  %  lb..  15c;  beets,  bu., 
$1.20;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb..  6c;  carrots,  new.  10c;  cabbage,  lb., 
10c;  celery,  head.  13  to  15c;  dandelion 
greens,  peck.  20c;  onions,  green,  3  bnehs., 

2. jc;  lettuce,  bunch.  8c;  onions,  peck, 
<5c ;  green.  5c;  peas.  peek.  25c;  potatoes, 
new.  peck.  $1  ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c :  rhu¬ 
barb,  4  bnclis..  25c;  spinach,  peck,  25c. 

Cornmeal,  lb..  5c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  23c: 
honey,  lb..  33c;  pickles,  doz.,  20e;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $3;  vinegar,  gal..  40c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Northern  creamery  extras.  57%  to  5f 
Western  creamery  extras.  57  to  57V 
Western  firsts.  54%  to  56%c;  renovat 
ol  to  52c ;  ladles,  46  to  47c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh  choice,  28  to  2S%c;  firsts,  25 
~<e ;  held  extras,  30  to  3fc ;  firsts,  27 
-'e;  seconds,  20  to  24c;  skims,  15  to  1 
EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearbv.  72  to  7- 
La stern  extras.  63  to  65c;  Western 
>as  (,l  to  62c;  Western  extra  firsts, 
io  o_e;  Western  firsts.  46  to  49c. 

dressed  poultry 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c;  i 
c')11”’  tir  to  42c ;  native  broilers.  60 
we:  Western.  55  to  58c;  Western 
ar  *  (L  arge  fowls.  39  to  40c;  medio 
k2  ”9f*  '•  small.  30  to  32c;  native  squa 
to  doz.;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  38  to  40c;  broilers,  47  to  5( 
oh!  roosters.  23  to  25c. 


FRUITS 

Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $2.75  to  $8 
box  ;  grapefruit,  $6  to  $8.50  box  ;  black¬ 
berries,  25  to  35c  box  ;  raspberries,  pints, 
18  to  28c;  blueberries,  25  to  30c;  cur¬ 
rants,  12  to  13c;  gooseberries,  15  to  20c; 
pineapples,  $6  to  $10  crate;  cantaloupes, 
$2.25  to  $4  standard  crate ;  honey  dew,  $2 
to  $2.50  crate;  watermelons.  10  to  60c 
each ;  peaches,  $1.75  to  $3.75  per  6-bas¬ 
ket  carrier. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $1  to  $1.50  crate;  celery, 
white,  $2.50  to  $3  doz. ;  cucumbers,  50c 
to  $5  bu.  box;  lettuce,  20  to  50c  bu.  box; 
peppers,  $2  to  $2.50  crate ;  spinach,  25  to 
75c  bu.  box  ;  tomatoes,  native,  outdoor,  $8 
bu.  box;  Jersey.  $1  to  $1.75  crate;  rad¬ 
ishes,  25  to  75c  bu.  box ;  squash,  marrow, 
$2.50  bbl. ;  green  peas,  $2.50  to  $3.50  bu. 
box ;  string  beaus,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box ; 
cauliflowers,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  $3  to  $3.50  bbl. ;  beets,  cutoff,  $1.50 
to  $2  bu.  box ;  carrots,  50  to  75c  doz. 
bunches. 

IIAY 

Per  ton:  No.  1  Timothy.  $44;  No.  2 
Timothy,  $36  to  $38;  No.  2  Eastern,  $32 
to  $35;  No.  3  hay.  $27  to  $32;  clover 
mixed,  $26  to  $32;  finish  hay,  $27  to  $30; 
rye  straw,  $24  to  $25;  oat  straw,  $15  to 
$16. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton:  Spring  bran.  $53.75;  Winter 
bran.  $56 ;  middlings,  $61.50  to  $64 ; 
mixed  feed,  $61  to  $64  ;  red  dog.  $76 ;  sec¬ 
ond  clears,  $89  ;  gluten  feed,  $75.12 ;  hom¬ 
iny  feed.  $68.50 ;  stock  feed.  $69 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $54  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $67 
to  $71. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  57%  ‘to  59%e.  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  56%c; 
extra  firsts.  54%  to  55%c;  firsts.  52  to 
54c ;  seconds,  45  to  51c ;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy.  58%  to  60%c ;  common 
to  good,  51  to  57%c;  ladle-packed,  as  to 
quality,  44  to  47e;  packing  stock.  39  to 
44c ;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  were 
jobbing  at  66  to  68c;  good  to  choice,  58 
to  65c ;  fair,  55  to  57c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  first.  51  to  53c  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts,  49c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  44  to  47e;  Western  extra 
firsts,  51  to  53c ;  do.,  firsts,  47  to  50c ; 
seconds  and  poorer,  30  to  45c;  fancy, 
carefully-selected  candled  eggs  were  job¬ 
bing  at  61  to  62c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  fancy,  heavy,  40 
to  41c;  exceptional  lots  higher;  light  to 
medium.  36  to  38c ;  White  Leghorn  fowls, 
35  to  36c ;  broiling  chickens  fancy,  yellow- 
skinned,  not  Leghorns,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lbs.  apiece,  48  to  50c ;  broiling  chickens, 
fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leghorns, 
weighing  1  to  1%  lbs.  apiece.  40  to  43c; 
White  Leghorns,  broilers,  weighing  1% 
to  2  lbs.  apiece.  40  to  42c;  smaller  sizes, 
35  to  38c ;  old  roosters.  25  to  26c.  Ducks, 
old.  28  to  30c;  do..  Spring.  30  to  35c. 
Pigeons*  per  pair,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes, 
weighing  5  lbs.  apiece,  43c ;  weighing  4 
lbs.,  42c;  weighing  2%  lbs..  39  to  40c; 
weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed.  in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weighing  4 
to  5  lbs.  apiece,  41c ;  weighing  3%  lbs., 
37  to  3Sc* ;  weighing  3  lbs..  33  to  35c : 
milk-fed  fowls,  weighing  4  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  in  first-class  condition,  will  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  of  %  to  lc  over  quota¬ 
tions.  Broilers,  Western,  dry-picked, 
weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  55  to  58c; 
some  nearby  stock  higher ;  broilers. 
Western,  smaller  sizes.  50  to  52c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western.  27c;  South¬ 
ern,  25  to  26c ;  Spring  ducks.  Long 
Island,  35c. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

Apples,  New  Jersey,  per  bskt. — No.  1, 
50  to  75c;  No.  2  and  drop.  10  to  25c. 
Oranges,  per  box,  $2  30  to  $7.05 ;  pine¬ 
apples,  per  crate,  $3  to  $7 :  peaches, 
Georgia,  per  crate,  65c  to  $3;  water¬ 
melons.  Florida,  per  car,  $150  to  $350; 
cantaloupes.  California,  per  standard 
crate.  $2  to  $4;  cantaloupes.  Arizona,  per 
standard  crate.  60c  to  $2.25 ;  do.,  per  flat 
crate.  40c  to  $1  ;  cherries.  New  York,  per 
4-qt.  bskt..  50  to  75c;  blackberries,  per 
qt..  20  to  25c;  huckleberries,  per  qt..  15 
to  25c;  raspberries,  Jersey,  per  pt.,  13 
to  16c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1.  $5  and  $6;  No.  2.  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
White  potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. — 
No.  1.  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  2.  50  to  75c. 
Cabbage,  Pennsylvania,  per  bbl.,  25  to 
50c;  do..  Jersey,  per  bskt..  15  to  20c. 
Onions.  Jersey,  per  bskt..  35  to  50c. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  bay — No.  1.  uone  here;  No. 
2.  $38  to  $39;  exceptional  lots  higher; 
No.  3.  $32  to  $34;  sample.  $27  to  $31: 
no  grade.  $22  to  $26.  Clover-mixed  hay — • 
Light  mixed,  $35  to  $37 ;  No.  1  mixed, 
$33  to  $34.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye, 
$16  to  $16.50;  No.  2  straight  rye.  $15  to 
$15.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye.  $15  to  $15.50; 
No.  2  tangled  rye  $14  to  $14.50:  No  1 


wheat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12 ;  No.  1  oat 
straw,  $13.50  to  $14 ;  No.  2  oat  straw, 
$12.50  to  $13. 

BRAN 

Carlots,  including  sacks,  soft  Winter 
bran.  Western,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton, 
$57  to  $58 ;  Spring  bran,  per  100-lb.  sacks, 
$55  to  $56. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  cool  Summer,  if  it  can  be  called 
Summer  at  all,  seems  to  favor  most  crops, 
but  tomatoes  are  suffering,  even  dying, 
from  the  cool  nights.  Eggs  are  up,  but 
butter,  and  especially  cheese,  are  lower. 
Most  prices  of  produce  are  about  sta¬ 
tionary. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lower  and  easy ;  creamery.  52 
to  60c ;  dairy,  45  to  52c ;  crocks.  45  to 
51c;  common,  38  to  42c.  Cheese,  easy; 
daisies.  29  to  30c ;  flats.  28  to  29e :  long¬ 
horns.  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  higher;  hennery. 
56  to  62c ;  State  and  Western  candled, 

49  to  54c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  scarce,  strong.  Dressed  tur¬ 
keys,  57  to  58c;  fowl,  36  to  40c;  broilers, 

50  to  55c ;  old  roosters.  27  to  2Sc ;  ducks, 
38  to  40c;  geese.  30  to  31c.  Live  poultry, 
firm.  Fowl,  31  to  36c;  broilers,  38  to 
48c ;  chickens,  40  to  45c ;  ducks,  34  to 
36c ;  geese,  25  to  28c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  good  receipts  and  demand. 
Ilome-grown.  1/3-bu.  bskt..  75c  to  $1 ; 
Southern,  hamper,  $1  to  $2.  Potatoes, 
weak.  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $8  to  $8.75; 
Jersey  Cobblers,  bu.,  $3  to  $4. 

BEAN  S - O  NION  S 

Beans,  dull.  Kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  dull.  Texas,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 

$1.  i  D. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  scarce  ;  sweet  and  black,  6-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1 ;  sour,  do.,  40  to  60c. 
Currants,  red,  qt.,  14  to  20c ;  black.  22 
to  26c.  Raspberries,  red.  35  to  49c ; 
black.  25  to  28c.  Blackberries,  25  to  30c. 
Gooseberries,  12  to  20c.  Huckleberries, 
24  to  25c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady :  Georgia  Elbertas.  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25.  Melons,  scarce;  cantaloupes, 
flats.  $1.75  to  $2;  California  standards, 
$3.75  to  $4  ;  honeydews,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Watermelons,  each.  30  to  90c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  String  beans,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75:  cauliflower,  do.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  spinach.  60  to  75c;  Summer 
squash,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  white  turnips, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
30c ;  carrots,  do.,  15  to  25c;  pieplant.  30 
to  40c ;  radishes,  30  to  35c ;  cabbage,  100 
heads.  $4.50  to  $6 ;  corn,  doz.  ears.  40  to 
50c :  cucumbers,  hamper.  $1  to  $2.  retail¬ 
ing  three  for  10c:  lettuce,  2-doz.  box.  $1 
to  $2 ;  peas,  bag.  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  peppers, 
box,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  16  to  20c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white,  lb.,  3S  to  40c ; 
dark,  35  to  36c.  Maple  sugar,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feed 

Ilay,  quiet ;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $40  to 
$42 ;  clover  mix.  $36  to  $38.  Wheat 
bran,  lower;  ton.  carlots,  $51.50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $57.50 ;  red  dog.  $74.50 :  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $62.25;  oilmeal.  $65;  hominy, 
$66.50;  gluten.  $67;  oat  feed,  $48;  rye 
middlings,  $57.  J.  W.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JULY  30,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows : 
August,  $3.35 ;  September.  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  ceut  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

Butter 

Prices  are  two  cents  lower  on  most 
grades  and  trade  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  55  @  56 

Good  to  Choice  .  53  @  54t® 

Loner  Grades . 44  @  49 

City  made .  42  @  47 

Dairy,  best  .  54  <3  54ta 

Common  to  (rood  .  44  @  53 

Packing  Stock .  37  a  44 


CHEESE 

Prices  here  are  without  special  change. 
Wisconsin  interior  markets  are  reported 
lower. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  27t*@  28 

Good  to  choice .  24ta@  26 

Skims,  beat .  17  @  18 

Fair  to  good . . .  II  @  16 


EGGS 

There  has  been  another  advance  of  two 
to  three  cents  on  the  better  grades,  but 
business  is  only  fairly  active. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  68  &  70 

Medium  to  good .  60  4k  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  60  a  62 

Common  to  good.  . .  45  4k  Ml 

Gathered,  best,  white .  66  a  68 

Medium  to  (rood,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  a  55 

j  (orer  I'fUilOS  . . 36  <i£  42 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steen . U  50  @15  60 

Bull!  .  5  50  @  9  50 

Cows .  4  50  @7  50 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lb* . .16  00  @2100 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 16  00  @17  35 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  @  17  50 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Sales  are  reported  at  :  Fowls,  37  to 
40c- ;  roosters,  24c ;  broilers,  40  to  50c ; 
ducks,  35  to  38c;  geese,  25c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  65 

@  70 

@  60 
@  42 

@  25 

@  35 

@  9  00 

rowls . 

Boosters . «... . 

Ducks 

8quabs,  doz . . . 

.  32 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb* . 

Pea  .  . 

@11  50 
@  8  »5 
@  8  25 
@17  50 
@15  50 
011  50 

Medium  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye . 

FRUIT 

Apples  in  heavier  supply,  though  a 
large  proportion  are  drops.  Some  choice 
hand-picked  have  brought  $3  per  bushel. 
Peach  quality  averaging  better  and  bring¬ 
ing  $4  per  6-bskt.  crate  when  prime.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  running  poor. 


Apples,  new.  bu.  bkt .  50  @3  00 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  @10  50 

Lemons,  box  .  1  50  @  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  6  60 

Currants,  qt .  8  @  12 

Raspberries,  pt .  10  @  18 

Gooseberries,  qt .  15  @  20 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  4  00 

Muskraelons,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Huck leberries.  qt .  12  @  22 

Blackberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

Cherries,  qt .  22  @  25 

Watermelons,  carload .  150  00®  300  00 


POTATOES 

Receipts  are  heavy  and  prices  $2  per 
barrel  lower. 

Long  Island.  bbL, . 5  00  @  6  00 

Jersey,  165  lbs . 6  00  @  6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  4  25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  60  @  1  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  2  oo  ©  3  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  75  @150 

Onions,  new.  bu .  60  @  1  00 

Squash,  new.bu .  60  @125 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  5  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  .  125  @2  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @  3  00 

3  pk  box  .  2  00  @  4  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  I  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  1  75 

Romaine.bu .  50  @100 

Mushrooms,  lb .  1  00  @125 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bu .  so  &  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  50  @  2  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 .  1  50  @  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  39  00  @41  00 

No- 2 . 3100  @38  00 

No.  3  . 27  00  @30  00 

Shipping . 23  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye . 18  00  @19  00 

GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York :  Wheat.  No.  2, 
red.  $2.80;  corn.  No.  2,  yellow.  $1.64; 
oats.  No.  2,  white,  $1  ;  rve,  $2.04 ;  bar¬ 
ley,  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  .  65  to  6Sc 

Fair  to  good .  60  to  64e 

Eggs — Best  .  SO  to  85c 

Fair  to  good .  55  to  75c 

Cheese,  lb .  35  to  45c 

Potatoes,  lb .  6  to  7c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Blackberries,  qt .  25  to  40c 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35  to  40c 

Bananas,  each .  5  to  10c 

Raspberries,  pt . 25  to  35c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb .  45  to  50c 

Broilers,  lb . 75c  to  $1.25 

Lamb  chops,  lb .  55  to  65c 

Stewing  beef,  lb .  30  to  35c 

Rib  roast,  lb .  28  to  33c 

Pork  chops,  lb .  35  to  40c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  55c 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12 — Holstein  Bull  Sale,  Pitman, 

N.  .T. ;  second  day  of  Grangers’  picnic. 
Aug.  IS — Registered  Berkshires.  Hill¬ 
top  Farm.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Sept.  6 — Registered  Holsteins.  A.  R. 

O.  dispersal  sale.  F.  C.  Briuton.  Jr., 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

Sept.  24— Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  Sale  committee:  II. 
E.  Haslett,  chairman.  Amherst,  Mass.; 
H.  L.  Garrigus.  Storrs,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen -Angus  cattle. 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Springfield, 
Mass..  September  23.  K.  J.  Seulke,  sec¬ 
retary.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct  16 — Holsteins;  125  head  registered. 
John  C.  Reagan.  Spot  Farm.  Tully.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-30 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis, 
Francis  Daroey.  manager. 
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Buy  Greater  Mileage 


You  get  greater  mileage  out  of  Racine 
Country  Road  Fabric  Tires  because 
greater  mileage  is  factory-built  into  them. 

“Country  Roads”  are  best  for  country 
rides.  They  are  specially  built  for  severe 
country  road  service. 

Extra  Tested  for  Extra  Miles 

Racine  Tires — Country  Road  Fabric  and  Multi- 
Mile  Cord — are  built  with  the  extra  care  that 
means  extra  miles  to  you.  Each  step  in  their 
manufacture  is  ExtraTested  so  that  each  and  every 
Racine  Tire  is  of  the  same  service-giving  quality* 

The  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip,  the  industry’s 
greatest  mile-making  development,  is  an  added 
insurance  that  you  buy  Racine  Extra  Tested 
Tires.  Be  sure  each  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wis: 


Do  You  Milk  6  Cows  or  More  ? 


TF  you  do,  you  have  undoubtedly  asked  yourself 
x  these  questions:~ls  it  true  that  a  milking  machine 
will  greatly  reduce  my  milking  time?  Is  it  absolutely 
safe  to  use  on  my  cows?  Will  it  pay  me  to  in¬ 
stall  a  milker  in  my  dairy? 

These  questions,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are 
answered  in  a  fair-minded  way  in  this  new  booklet:  M  /  l Wflftl/l 

The  Truth  About 
Mechanical  Milking”  « 

This  booklet  of  bed-  In  the  back  deal  with  ^ 
rock  facts  is  youra  for  the  Universal  directly. 

the  asking.  It  lias  been  I*  is  written  to  give  you 
prepared  by  the  Universal  rea!  truth—  tacts  you 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  £uve  always  wanted  to 

it  i«  i  know -- about  mechanical  milking-  A 

b  .*  1  9  r\  f  8  Universal  book  of  vita!  interest  to  every  dairyman 
L  catalog.  Only  a  few  pages  who  milks  six  cows  or  more. 

Clip  this  coupon  and  send  It  to  ua  today.  No 
obligation.  The  book  will  be  mailed,  free  of  charge 
and  postpaid,  immediately  upon  receipt  ofyour  letter! 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 

I""' 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  2«3W.  Mound  St.,  Columbus.  O. 

I  Gentlemen:— 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "The  Truth  About  Mechanical  Milking."  H 
B  Name . .  . . . . 

LR.  R  or  Street  . .  ■ 

Town  and  State . . . . .  I 

•  ■  wmmm  ■  MI  a  mam  m  mrnmm  a  rxaam  ■  aumm  m  mmrns  m  mam  m  warn  •  a* 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Great  Producing  Sections 

(iKOWTII  OP  SHIPPING  SECTIONS  SOUTH 

AND  WEST — MOST  PltUITS  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  IN  USUAL  SUPPLY,  BUT 
PRICES  TEND  DOWNWARD 

Tho  most  striking  development  in  re¬ 
pent  years  is  the  tendency  to  centralize 
in  the  South  and  in  the  Far  West  the 
production  of  what  might  be  termed  “the 
luxury  crops,”  including  the  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  not  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  article  of  diet. 

LUXURY  CROPS  MOVING  SOUTH  AND  WEST 

Tip  to  l‘)17  New  York  was  the  leading 
State  in  shipment  of  peaches.  In  that 
year  the1  New  York  shipments  were  one- 
third  of  the  total.  Since  then  shipments 
from  New  York  have  been  comparatively 
light,  while  the  two  States  or  Georgia 
and  California  have  shipped  about,  one- 
half  of  the  total.  Cantaloupe  production 
has  shifted  largely  to  California,  Colorado 
and  Arizona,  whore  immense  areas  in 
well-defined  localities  are  planted  to  this 
crop.  Florida  and  Georgia  retain  leader¬ 
ship  in  watermelons,  but  large  areas  are 
developing  in  the  Texas-Oklahoma  section 
and  supply  the  early  markets  in  the 
South  Central  States.  Oranges,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  climate,  are  naturally  confined 
chiefly  to  Florida  and  California,  hut  with 
a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  South¬ 
western  sections.  The  Pacific  Const  is  in¬ 
creasingly  a  center  of  production  for  such 
fruits  as  plums,  prunes,  apricots,  cherries, 
grapes  and  pears,  and  in  seasons  of  high 
prices  an  increased  percentage  of  the  crop 
is  diverted  from  canning  or  drying,  to  be 
shipped  as  fresh  fruit.  The  Northwest 
now  leads  in  apple  shipments  in  seasons 
when  the  Eastern  barrel  apple  crop  is 
light,  and  the  only  recent  extensive  now 
plantings  of  apple  orchards  are  in  the 
J  Northwest. 

The  more  staple  productions,  such  as 
onions,  cabbage  and  potatoes,  are  still 
centered  in  the  .North,  but  the  area  of  the 
early  part  of  the  crops  has  increased  very 
fast  in  the  Southeast  and  in  Texas.  This 
year  supplies  of  Texas  Bermuda  onions 
were  so  abundant  as  to  well  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  Northern  crop  commanded 
during  the  height  of  the  season,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  tin*  Texas  cabbage  crop 
]  for  a  short  time.  Southern  and  Central 
California  is  becoming  n  truck  and  fruit 
garden,  shipping  many  lines  of  produce 
throughout  the  year. 

DISTANCE  NOT  WHOLLY  A  HANDICAP 

Another  advantage  in  some  sections  is  a 
well-developed  system  of  marketing,  which 
insures  good  packing  and  distribution.  The 
very  distance  from  the  principal  markets 
is  an  advantage  in  keeping  away  all  but 
the  high  grade  stock.  Because  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  are  so  great  for  the  dis¬ 
tant  sections  it  is  often  found  that  the 
most  carefully  graded  stock  comes  from 
a  most  distant  shipping  point,  since  no 
other  kind  of  stock  will  pay  to  ship  under 
refrigeration  for  thousands  of  miles.  Many 
of  the  newer  shipping  sections  have  rich 
land  under  irrigation  and  can  raise  heavy 
crops  with  the  aid  of  fertilizers,  while* 
Northern  trucking  sections  find  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  manure  less  since  the  livery  stable 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  garage.  In 
some  instances  the  distant  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  have  found  or  developed  varieties 
of  superior  quality  and  commercial 
adaptation. 

NORTHERN  GROWERS  FAVORED  ALSO 

The  Northern  and  Eastern  produce  still 
has  the  advantage  of  comparative  fresh¬ 
ness  and  often  is  so  superior  as  to  drive 
out  of  market  the  long  distance  products. 
Labor  conditions  also  favor  some  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  sections.  Expenses 
of  marketing  are  lighter.  Many  crops, 
too,  give  larger  and  more  reliable  yields 
in  the  North.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  Southern  or  Southwestern  growers 
average  a  better  net  profit  than  the 
Northern  or  Eastern  producers,  taking 
one  year  with  another.  If  freight  charges 
are  increased  greatly,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  railroads,  the  advantage  of 
the  nearby  growers  will  be  increased  ac¬ 
cordingly.  However,  no  large  grower  can 
afford  to  neglect  constant  attention  to  the 
various  new  developments  in  tin*  produc¬ 
ing  sections  in  order  to  adapt  his  plans  to 
the  changing  conditions.  G.  B.  F. 

A  Rural  Reader  in  Germany 

Tf  conditions  should  not  improve  by 
next  Fall  it  is  my  intention  to  return  to 
the  dear  United  States.  1  was  looking 
around  for  a  manager’s  position,  and  was 
offered  a  job  at  a  salary  of  4,000  marks 
and  maintenance.  I  don’t  see  how  they 
get  men  to  tackle  those  jobs  at  such  a 
laughable  salary,  because  the  price  of  a 
suit  is  about  1 ,200  nr  1,500  marks,  a  pair 
of  leather  boots  800  marks,  shoes  100  to 
325  marks,  etc.  But  there  is  a  surplus 
of  help  in  the  farming  line,  as  former 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy 
went  farming,  and  not  a  few  have  done 
so.  What  Germany  needs  at  the  present 
lime  and  what  the  farmers  are  fighting 
for  is  the  freeing  of  the  farm  products 
from  government  control.  Of  course 
everything  would  become  much  dearer, 
Imt  it  would  stop  this  hack  door  business. 

I  can  take  my  meat  card,  go  to  the 
butcher  to  get  my  allotted  meat  at  4.50 
marks  per  pound,  without  getting  any; 
Imt  meat  without  cards  at  13  to  14  marks 
per  Dound  he  has.  Sugar  on  cards  is  1.00 
marks  per  pound,  hut  none  to  fie  had.  But 


'any  grocer  will  sell  it  to  you  for  14  to 
IS  marks  per  pound. 

Farmers  are  requested  and  ordered  fre¬ 
quently  to  sell  their  surplus  grain  to  the 
government  at.  a  price  eight  to  10  marks 
below  the  price  they  can  get  otherwise. 
Do  you  blame  them  for  not  doing  it?  The 
government  price  of  rye  is  42  marks  for 
200  pounds,  but  the  farmer  can  get  from 
580  to  400  marks  for  the  same  amount. 
The  government  price  of  cattle  is  2.40 
marks  per  pound ;  the  dealer  pays  six 
marks  per  pound.  Who  gets  it?  The 
creameries  had  a  meeting  last  week  and 
concluded  not  to  work  any  more  if  the 
government  does  not  give  up  control  of 
milk  and  butter.  Whole  milk  is  1.50 
marks  per  quart,  butter  10  marks  per 
pound,  oleo  18  marks  per  pound.  Does 
the  farmer  receive  enough  for  his  butter? 
Butter  without  cards  sells  up  to  50  marks 
per  pound,  etc.  Farmers  here  have  done 
well  during  the  war,  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  they  should  sell  cheap  now,  as  every¬ 
thing  they  buy,  as  fertilizer,  etc.,  is  very 
high  and  scarce.  The  whole  trouble  is 
that  there  are  men  at  Berlin  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  who  do  not  know  much  about 
their  business.  Germany  has  men  enough 
who  would  put  her  back  on  her  feet,  but 
they  have  the  socialist  parties  against 
them.  It  will  bo  tho  ruin  of  Germany 
if  this  party  fighting  does  not  stop. 

The  season  here  is  very  late  in  spite 
of  March  being  very  mild,  but  April 
fooled  everybody;  nothing  but  rain  and 
cold  weather.  On  the  western  const  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  oats  have  not  been 
sown  as  yet  (May  fi).  The  farmers 
there  are  prepared  to  cut  oats  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  that  would  not  ho  for  the  first 
time.  h.  k. 

The  price  of  milk  (our  goes  to  a  cheese 
factory )  and  pork  docs  not  lot  us  work 
eight  hours  per  day.  We  must  produce 
all  we  can  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  I  think  our  May  milk  will  net 
about  $2.25  per  100.  Dressed  hogs,  19c 
to  20c  per  lb.,  and  nearly  impossible  to 
sell.  Eggs,  mixed  colors,  by  case,  48c  in 
Rome.  Low-grade  flour,  $4.25  per  cwt; 
standard  middlings.  $3  65;  meal.  $4.25; 
dressed  veal,  20c  per  lb.  Common  day 
labor  $3.50  per  day  of  10  hours.  Not 
many  potatoes  to  sell.  It  has  been  very 
dry  here  all  Spring,  until  now  we  have 
had  some  good  showers;  pastures  very 
short.  I  should  think  hay  about  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  crop.  Oats 
arc  looking  good.  Corn  quite  backward. 
Potatoes  fair;  I  think  about  the  same 
as  usual  amount  planted,  but  all  small 
pieces.  Farmers  are  vqry  much  dissatis¬ 
fied  over  the  price  of  cheese  and  pork. 
Our  section  is  fast  filling  up  with  Polish 
farmers.  Most  of  them  do  not  produce 
very  large  crops,  and  n  good  many  work 
out  in  mills  to  obtain  money  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  with.  a.  p.  s. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  county  never  was  considered  an 
agricultural  county,  lumbering  and  min¬ 
ing  being  its  chief  industries,  but  of  late 
years  farming  has  improved  considerably. 
We  received  from  the  buyers  for  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  car  per  bushel  of  00  lbs., 
$2.25;  wheat.  $2.11;  buckwheat,  $3  per 
100  lbs.  Hay  sold  from  $25  to  $35  per 
ton,  as  to  quality;  straw,  $13  to  $20  per 
ton.  Pork,  20c;  beef,  10  to  20c;  and 
veal.  20c;  butter,  50c;  eggs,  40c.  This 
is  what  tin*  farmers  have  been  getting  in 
this  neighborhood  for  some  time.  Last 
Winter  we  got  75c  for  butter  and  eggs, 
and  potatoes  were  from  $1  to  $1.50,  and 
now  are  $2.50  and  $3.  Onions  sold  for 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu.  last  Winter,  and 
early  totnatoes  about  the  same.  This 
being  a  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
country,  tho  prices  that  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  produce  varies  soniewhat. 
There  is  considerable  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes  raised  in  this 
county;  not  much  rye,  quite  a  lot  of  hay. 
The  hay  crop  is  going  to  be  poor  this 
year,  and  corn  looks  bad,  but  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  look  good.  A.  0.  V. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  is  being  thrashed  at  a  lively 
rate.  The  yield  is  fair.  Farmers  almost 
through  harvesting  bay.  Early  apples 
arc  an  average  crop,  and  prices  range 
from  $1.50  to  $3  per  bushel  hamper. 
Wheat.  $2.90;  corn,  $2;  bran,  $5.50  per 
••wt.  Eggs.  15c;  hay.  $25;  veal  calves, 
10c.  Tomatoes  arc  looking  fine.  The 
on  liners  and  growers  have  not  agreed  on 
a  contract  price  yet.  and  it  looks  as  it 
all  tomatoes  would  have  to  be  sold  on 
the  open  market.  Labor  is  scarce  and 
very  high.  Men  to  work  around  the 
thrashing  machines  and  to  harvest  hay 
got  $4  and  $5  per  day  of  10  hours.  The 
early  potato  crop  is  being  dug.  The  crop 
is  above  the  average.  Those  who  raise 
peas  for  the  oanners  were  well  pleased 
with  their  crop  and  returns  this  season. 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  c.  it. 


The  sergeant  halted  tin*  new  sentry  op¬ 
posite  the  man  he  Was  to  relieve.  “Give 
over  your  orders,”  he  said.  Tho  old  sea 
try  reeled  off  the  routine  instructions  with 
confidence,  but  one  of  the  special  order, 
baffled  him.  ‘‘Come  on,  man!”  said  the 
sergeant  impatiently.  “On  no  account 
stammered  the  sentry,  “arc  you  to  let  any 
questionable  character  pass  the  lines,  ex 
cept  the  colonel’s  wife.” — Melbourne  An 
stralasinu. 
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Running  Water 
Under  Pressure 

is  the  first  requisite  that 
you  may  have  a  truly 
modern  home.  It  will 
save  needless  pumping 
and  carrying  of  water  by 
band. 


IDator  Somico 


enables  you  to  have  running 
water  wherever  you  have 
need  for  it.  Any  power  may 
be  used. 

Bulletin  F,  showing  Iloosier 
Systems  and  water  supply 
accessories,  will  be  sent  you 
on  request.  Should  you  con¬ 
template  improving  your 
home  don’t  fail  to  get  a  copy. 

-  FLINT  &  WALLING  MFC.  CO. 

J  Dept.  Y.  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 
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35  Yearling  Hens 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  In  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  liavo  horse  or  auto. 

Address :  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St.. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
menti  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 

-"Him  millfcMh  p  mjnunim,,, .  . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  ntockinir  purpowa*. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Hoars,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNU-KAK1.Y  HATCHED  —  GROWING 
Boat  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  foil  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1’.  II  PHAM,  HELM  Alt,  N  .1. 


mn(  (I  D  I  DnAe  I'ulletH  from  clean  range  stock, 
lUU  O.U.  II.  I.  nUUo  Heavy  laying  strain.  No  ills- 

ease  *3  00  por  bird.  BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARM. 
L.R  HARRIS,  Prop.  LAMBERT VILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1819  hatched  amt  now  laying.  Excellent,  largo,  healthy 
fowls,  *S.50  each;  25  lots,  fa  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Kiverdalo  Poultry  Karin,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Oloslng-out  Hule  of  Silver  I, seed  Wyandottes 

50  cockerels,  115  pllllcls 
of  March  and  April 
hutoh,  farm  nils c<!  ami 
very  beautiful  fowl  combining]  utility  amt  exhibition 
Hooks  A.  1C.  8E11MCL,  DANVILLE,  PA. 

I  AVINft  Pill  I  FTC  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns.  Heady  for 
LHIII1U  rULLulO  business.  Our  own  breoding. 
I'arent  stock  of  those  still  laying  50  por  cent. 

Win.  Iloly.upfel  .  Turns  River,  N.  J. 

For  Qala  Sicilian  Buttercups.  Ycarlino  Hens.  S3  eacb. 
i  ui  Odlt  Oakilale  Farms,  Port  Jefferson  Slalioo,  N  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDIN' (I  JULY  10,  1020 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

VVk.Totl 

Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J .  59  2204 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  48  2351 

8.  H.  Chamberlain.  N.  J . 48  2069 

J.  H.  Kolklt  A  8on.  N,  J .  43  1943 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  26  2288 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  70  2196 

Harry  H.  Obor.  N.  J .  40  2448 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

8-  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  74  2497 

Chleatawbur  Farm.  Mass .  75  2540 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  62  1959 

Rosewood  ltox,  N.  J .  59  2319 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mass . .  46  1760 

The  Training  School,  N.  J...  .  .  51  2359 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Towar  Bates.  N  J .  60  2193 

K.  C.  Conflict  A  Son,  N.  J .  54  2247 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  45  1996 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  N.  J .  46  1511 

O.  U.  Knight.  K.  1 .  28  1855 

John  F  Stringer.  N.  J . .  62  2434 

Mrs  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J .  63  2340 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . . .  39  1786 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J.  S.  Armitage,  N.  J .  68  2177 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J .  41  2071 

II,  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  44  1637 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  49  2410 

C  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  59  2553 

Mrs.  Will.  L  Hundertmark,  N,  J .  43  2244 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass . . .  57  2U90 

Howard  t4.  Taylor,  N  J .  65  2592 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . .  46  2941 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  ..  .  54  3270 

Maple  Farm.  N.  J .  59  1341 

David  K,  Warner,  R  1 .  51  2018 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J .  912132 

B.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  81  2756 

J.  Bayer  A  Son.  N.  J .  93  2403 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . . .  9  7  2341 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N  J .  Ill)  2953 

Gregory  llrtindage  A  Son,  N.  Y .  91  2130 

Broad  Acres  Karin.  Conn .  79  2183 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  .1  .  93  2593 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  102  2417 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pa .  96  2753 

Cleft  Itock  Farm.  Conn .  82  2239 

J.  s.  Cray  A  Son,  N  J .  68  2482 

C  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  61  2506 

Chas.  I)a vail,  Jr  ,  N.  .1  .  42  1293 

Chas.  L.  Ebell.  N.  J .  88  2393 

Klgenrnuch  A  Do  Winter,  Inc..  N.  J .  92  2281 

B.  S.  Mils,  N.  J .  89  2563 

Mattie  II.  Appele,  N.  J .  65  25.12 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  77  2409 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J .  84  2112 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J . .  . .  95  2106 

J.  8.  Gabriel.  N.  J .  97  2756 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  98  2.547 

Glenwoort  Poultry  Karra,  N.  J .  79  2119 

Groendalo  Karras,  N.  Y  .  91  2738 

C.  8.  Green,  N.  J  . .  22  1757 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  11  4  2728 

Jumna  F.  Harrington.  N.  J .  99  2527 

Ilelgl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  52  lull 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  85  2110 

The  Hoebn  Farm.  N  Y .  91  2140 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . . .  99  3026 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J .  95  2718 

C  Korfmann.  N,  S .  83  2459 

W  II.  Leslie.  N.  J .  78  2438 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  96  2,78 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  89  2536 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  HO  2911 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y .  87  2001 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass  . . .  74  2538 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N  J .  88  2449 

Samuel  Niece  A  .-on.  N.  J .  73  2439 

Thomas  Peterson  Jr  .  N.  J .  92  2471 

Ueorgo  Phillips.  Conn .  7.1  2899 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J .  87  2419 

Queensbury  Farm.  N  J .  91  2  09 

Rupps  Leghorn  Farm,  lue..  N  J .  101  2426 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.y .  92  3021 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  94  2566 

Wcnanna  Yard,  N.  J .  76  2084 

John  G.  Si  in  moods.  N.  J .  87  2 '57 

Herman  F.  Sonder  N.  J .  97  2188 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  1(>7  2552 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J .  108  2591 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1  .  79  1980 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  68  2b  2 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N  J .  85  2220 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  95  2729 

Farm  Colony  Kansas. .  99 

Peter  P.  Van  {4oys,  N.  F .  80  2510 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  74  2406 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J .  81  2522 

We'twood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  89  2803 

A.  G  Whetsel,  N  J  . . .  68  2047 

Hennon  E.  Whin-.  N..1  .  72  2313 

WUlaunu  Farm.  N.  J  .  90  2272 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J .  108  2470 

Total .  7503  234412 


Poultry-keeping  for  Eggs 

I  wish  to  go  into  the  poultry  business 
for  market  eggs,  anil  would  like  to  keep 
( *00  to  1,000  birds,  utility  stock  of  the  egg- 
laying  strain,  both  for  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter.  How  much  land  is  necessary  so  as  to 
allow  ample  free  range  for  that  size  of 
Hock?  What  varieties  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  Would  you  recommend  one  large 
house  or  a  group  of  houses,  or  movable 
houses?  j.  b. 

1  should  hesitate  to  engage  in  poultry 
keeping  on  the  scale  which  you  suggest 
with  less  than  live  acres  available  for  the 
use  of  the  birds,  and  1  should  much  prefer 
10  or  15  acres,  l.arge  numbers  of  fowls 
can  unquestionably  be  kept  upon  small 
areas,  but  the  neeessary  concentration 
year  after  year  leads  to  poultry  ills  hard 
to  combat  and  frequently  ruinous  to  the 
business.  If  white  eggs  are  desired,  the 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are  usually 
given  the  preference  upon  commercial 
poultry  farms,  though  the  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  are  preferred  by  many.  If  brown 
eggs  are  favored  in  the  market,  the  choice 
usually  lies  between  the  Rhode  Island 
Red.  the  Wyandotte  and  the  Plymouth 
Rock.  My  personal  preference  is  in  the 
order  given. 

A  single  large  laying  house  with  several 
portable  colony  brooder  houses  would  be 
best  suited  to  this  venture.  With  por¬ 
table  brooder  houses  the  chicks  may  he 
raised  upon  fresh  ground  each  year,  ami 
each  may  be  made  large  enough  to  care 
for  from  ‘100  to  500  chicks  about  a  coal- 
buruing  brood,- i  stove.  M.  n.  i>. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 
Thousand*  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  ComblWhite  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  .  * 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  my  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
had  ever  been  Certified  In  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  Interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Frnlt  and  Poultry  Farm,  Ilox  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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HILLPOT  CHICKS  ™yI 


GET  THEM  NOW 


It’s  not  too  late.  Easiest  time  of  year  to  raise 
chicks.  Furthermore,  lllllpot  Quality  Chicks 
aro  from  pure-bred,  farm-range  stock.  Buy  at  these  low  summer  prices. 

100  60  25  100  50  28 

White  Leghorn*  StS.OO  S  7. SO  S4.00  Barred  Rocks  $18.00  $9.23  $SOO 

R.  I.  Reds  20  00  10.25  5.25  W.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  23.00  12.50  7.00 

Black  Leghorn*  15.00  7.50  4.00 

Sent  prepaid.  Terras  cash  with  order.  Cannot  send  C.O.D.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N-  J. 


■■■•••■•■••■■■■•••■■■■••■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■•■■■•■■■a 


5000  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS 

“FISHEL  STRAIN” 

Choice,  well-grown  PULLETS,  weighing  1$£  to  2  lbs.  each.  Price  $3. 35  each, 
per  100.  Have  about  200  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  4,000  farm  range  pullets 
hatched  latter  half  of  April  and  first 
half  of  May  from  heavy  lavingstock, 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  tifty,  at  $2 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
TEN  WEEKS  OLD 

*2  each,  f.  o.  b.  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  Strong,  sturdy 
rhlckH  of  first  clans  stock.  Terms,  cash  with  order. 
Immediate  shipment, 

HOMESTEAD  CHICKEN  FARMS 
Emil  Johnson,  Snpt.,Th«  Homestead,  cor.  Hollywood 
A  Westwood  Arcs.,  Watt  End,  N.  J.,  Ttl.  Lon,  Branch,  548-W 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Are  bred  to  lay.  For  half  a  dozen  years  they  have  been 
lenders  or  near  the  leaders  in  egg  laying  contests. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  COCKERELS 

for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Just  the  blood  lo  im¬ 
prove  your  egg  production. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

K  O  R  SALE 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Bullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


200 


HILL  FARM 
YEARLINGS 

This  strain  has  been  bred  for  17  years  for 
health,  vigor,  egg  production  and  beauty. 
We  have  never  had  a  cate  of  contagious 
disease  of  tiny  kind,  on  the  farm.  Wonder¬ 
ful  laying  type,  and  winners  wherever 
shown.  In  the  flock  is  the  2nd  Boston 
Bullet,  in  a  class  of  46  birds,  besides  win¬ 
ners  at  other  shows.  1  want  this  lot  to  go 
to  some  place  where  good  stock  is  appreci¬ 
ated.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EDITH  K.  HILL,  Hill  Farm,  Derry  Village,  N.H. 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

“Lady  Theresa"  276  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  duck  lings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  *16  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  breeders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  83.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 
free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  hatch.  Will  lay  in  September.  Also  250  B. 
B.  Rock  Bullets,  March  hatch,  throe  pounds  each. 
Brice,  #2  in  lots  of  ton  or  more. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  220  W.  9th  St..  ERIE,  PENN. 


1,000  PULLETS 

bred  from  Iioavvlajinfc  hmi«,  rained  on  unlimited 
rung#,  milk  red.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Homestead  Farm,  Newtown,  Conn. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  R.  I.  REDS 

unlimited  free 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Our  best  utility  stock.  Selected  from  large  flock. 

Place  order  at  once.  Prices  reasonable. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  Katonah,  New  York 

For  Sale- White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

and  Yearling:  liens.  Dollar  Fifty  Knelt. 

Woodsidk  Poultry  Pkacic,  Newtown.  Penn. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  £ 

•  3. 1  8  selected.  These  pullets  mo  4  mo*,  old,  free  range 
grown  and  direct  Youngs' strain.  Immediate  delivery 
And  sai  i.dnei  Ion  gun i  an  teed,  ii'hkt  n  conhfr.  tt.cki.n,  n.  j. 

White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

March  hatched.  Also  vending  hen*,  moderately  priced 
English;  Strain.  URU0KSIUE  POULIRt  FARM,  Stockton,  8.  j; 

For  Sale— S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched. 

Write  for  prices.  MAPLECREST  POULIRT  FARM,  Sl.rkl.n,  N  J. 

mwk.  Leghorn  I', diet*.  Guaranteed.  Wyckoff  (train. 
■  Deliveries  Weekly.  rOlltiST  KAMI,  R.rk.n.y,  (I.  J. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America’s  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Annivarsary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  74 5c. 

J  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA.  PA. 

Special  Sale  of  Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks 

BREO-TO-SHOW  BRED-TO-LAY 

8-wks.old  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  $1 .80  each.  4-inos.-old 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  Yearling  Hens,  $4  each.  Males.  $8 
and  $10  each.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded,  p.  w.  A  II.  J.  ECKIIART,  Shohole.  I'e. 

PULLETS 

EARLY  APRIL  3.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-*?!  EACH 

SELECTED  YEARLING  HENS -»3  EACH 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  FROM  DAMS  200  220  RECORD— 
S3. 50  EACH.  II.  Tit  A  I>H  LIUS,  Vineland,  N.J. 

sVx'weeksColo  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Beauties.  *  1 . 10  each  in  lota  of  ten  or  all.  Torn  Barron'* 
strain  direct.  I  am  crowded  for  room. 

1’.  P.  Glieeu,  Mur..  Overlook  Farms,  Willow  Grove,  Pi. 

40  Barron  YEARLING  HENS 

April  191'J  hatch.  Grand  layers,  all  winter  and  still  at  it- 
6  for  A 1 6,  tho  lot  for  $IV6.  6-8  week  old  pullets,  by 
do*,  or  100.  J.  \V.  4:0  N  N  OKS,  Palermo,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

Barron  anil  Kerris.  March  land  April  hatched.  Bred  from 
our  beat  hiving  pen*  of  high  record  producer*.  Price 
and  each  PROVIDENCE  I  ARM.  6  H  Harris,  Mqr.,  Anacaitis,  0.  C 


COclierels 

Barks’  Strain  Barred  Hocks,  Boorman  Strain 
8  0.  R.  I.  Hods  and  S  C  W.  Leghorns.  *8  up. 
Folder  free.  M.  K.  DISQUK.  So.  4)11  City,  B». 

Qingle  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Three  months  old.  Good  breeding. 
*1.50  each,  *15  a  dozen 
F  C.  LOUHOFF  R.  D.  No  3  BAKNESVILLE.  OHIO 

HUMMER’S  CHICKS 

are  Profl'able  -Large— Reclthy—  Strong.  Prepaid,  alive. 
Kooks— $1.5 Beds— $16.75;  Ancona  $13;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn— $1B.&0.  E.  R.  HUMMER  •  CO.,  Fi.achlawn,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Broilers.  Leghorns.  Rock*  *nd  Red.,  I  lot., 
and  up.  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVF.R,  McAIUterville,  P». 


Summer  Kale  XV  lilte  Leghorn  Yearling  BULLET* 
Laying.  Wyckotf  Strain.  I  ORIS)  FARM,  ■•(kioiy,  «.  4 
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August  7,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  .Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  case  with  R.  F. 
Van  Hoesen,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  I  have 
received  the  records  for  my  hogs.  Such 
dealers  are  no  credit  to  any  breeding  as¬ 
sociation.  c.  T. 

The  subscriber  is  justified  in  his  con¬ 
clusions  and  we  agree  that  Mr.  Van 
Hoesen  is  not  a  credit  to  any  association. 
Complaints  have  been  continuous  that  he 
neglects  his  customers,  and  we  have  had 
difficulty  in  getting  adjustments.  We 
would  caution  against  dealings  with  him 

Inclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  a  land 
contract  from  John  J.  Black  Real  Estate 
Co..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  Please  tell 
me  if  they  are  a  reliable  company  or  not, 
and  whether  the  paying  of  the  $10  listing 
fee  is  O.  K.  or  not.  They  advertise  in 
’ Successful  Farming,  and  it  does  not  look 
as  if  Mr.  Meredith  would  allow  an  unre¬ 
liable  firm  to  advertise  in  his  paper. 

New  York.  F.  K. 

We  have  many  times  expressed  our 
opinion  of  these  “listing  fee”  schemes  of 
alleged  real  estate  agents.  They  are  easy 
money  schemes  pure  and  simple.  Ostran¬ 
der  originated  the  fake  20  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  has  had  many  imita¬ 
tors  since.  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.,  Great 
Barrington.  Mass.,  is  still  swindling  farm 
owners  by  the  same  means.  It  is  easier 
to  get  “listing  fees”  thtyi  to  sell  farms, 
and  it  has  been  our  experience  that  this 
class  of  agents  make  no  serious  effort  to 
sell  property.  The  $10  advance  fee  is 
what  they  are  after. 

Yours  of  July  12,  the  account  sales 
and  check  for  $172.92.  of  John  C.  Plume 
Co.,  received.  I  am  unable  to  thank  you 
enough.  Without  your  help  I  would 
never  have  received  the  cheek.  I  feel  I 
am  indebted  to  you.  and  will  very  gladly 
send  you  a  check  to  cover  your  expense 
or  to  help  make  this  department  a  paying 
proposition.  T  shall  always  be  a  booster 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  time  I  can  be  of 
any  help  to  you  in  this  location.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon  me. 

New  York.  f.  c.  g. 

This  belated  adjustment  does  not  change 
our  advice  to  refrain  from  making  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  house  that  finds  it  necessary 
to  delay  settlement.  Shippers  are  entitled 
to  prompt  pay  for  goods,  and  any  concern 
that  holds  up  payments  is  a  good  one  to 
pass  by.  We  have  no  bill  to  render,  but 
appreciate  the  offer  and  the  subscriptions 
that  accompanied  the  letter. 

Will  you  assist  me  to  get  satisfaction 
from  the  M.  M.  Johnson  Incubator  Co., 
Clay  Center,  Neb?  I  bought  an  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder  from  them  this  Spring. 
When  they  arrived  they  were  rusted 
and  he  i  under  box  burst  from  rough 
handling.  I  set  up  the  incubator  as  di¬ 
rected  in  instruction  book,  and  put  in 
eggs  from  two  flocks,  also  I  set  three 
hens  on  same  kind  of  eggs.  After  I 
candled  out  infertile  and  dead  germs  on 
fifteenth  day  I  got  a  hatch  of  4(5  per 
cent.  I  wrote  the  company  and  told 
them  in  detail  of  my  hatch,  and  that  from 
the  hens  I  got  30  chicks  from  45  eggs 
set.  or  60  per  cent,  but  that  I  would  try 
again,  and  if  I  got  50  per  cent  I  would 
be  satisfied.  They  wrote  and  told  me 
not  to  be  in  such  *i  hurry,  but  to  try 
once  more.  My  second  hatch  was  worse 
than  the  first.  I  got  45  per  cent  from 
the  incubator  and  90  per  cent  from  hens 
os  described  before.  The  hatch  came  off 
on  time  the  heat  was  run  steadily  but  I 
am  sure  this  is  a  case  of  bad  workman¬ 
ship.  One  door  flops  open  and  one  has 
to  be  pried  open.  One  drawer  is  contin¬ 
ually  wet.  though  no  leak  can  be  found 
in  the  tank.  The  legs  are  wobbly  and 
the  appearance  of  the  machine  sent  me 
i-;  in  no  way  the  one  described  in  the 
catalog.  Quoting  from  their  guarantee 
printed  in  the  catalog:  “It  must  be  as 
described  in  this  catalog,  not  only  what 
we  say  on  this  page,  but  all  we  say 
in  the  entire  book.  Also  we  guarantee 
an  average  hatch  of  75  per  cent  of  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  This  is  a  money  back  guar¬ 
antee  and  is  the  strongest  and  safest  of 
any  and  all  guarantees  put  on  incu¬ 
bators.”  I  wanted  an  incubator  and  still 
want  one.  I  have  offered  to  exelrange 
for  a  smaller  size  and  pay  freight  this 
way.  My  offer  was  ignored.  They  re¬ 
quire  about  15  days  to  answer.  I  have 
written  several  times  answering  their 
questions  but  am  tired  of  being  strung 
along  until  tired  of  the  game,  and  quit 
in  disgust.  The  poor  chicks  pip  the 
shell  and  spill  water  on  those  hatched, 
some  as  devoid  of  feathers  as  a  Mexican 
pup  of  hair.  I  have  had  fine  success  with 
every  other  incubator  I  have  run,  by 
simply  following  the  maker’s  directions. 
I  did  so  in  this  case  to  the  letter.  To 
strengthen  my  belief  the  incubator  is 


at  fault  will  say  that  a  neighbor  with  an 
old  machine  with  no  thermostat  got  163 
live  fine  chicks  from  208  eggs  same  as 
mine.  After  the  treatment  I  will  not 
exchange,  but  if  they  continue  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  satisfaction  I  will  destroy  it 
because  it  is  too  expensive  to  run. 

%  Pennsylvania.  G.  P.  R. 

The  “Old  Trusty”  incubator  is  perhaps 
no  better  or  worse  than  others  of  the 
same  class  and  selling  at  around  the  same 
price.  Our  experience  with  the  firm  in¬ 
dicates  (hat  it  is  the  policy  of  the  M.  M. 
Johnson  Incubator  Co.  to  ignore  the  guar¬ 
antee  under  which  the  incubator  is  sold 
and  when  a  customer  complains  to  tire 
him  or  her  out  as  stated  by  this  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  guarantee  is  good  .selling 
dope  but  is  no  protection  (o  the  pur¬ 
chaser  when  the  machine  fails  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  fault  is  always  with 
the  operator.  We  presented  this  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  M.  M.  Johnson  Incubator 
Co.  on  July  9th,  but  up  to  going  to  press 
with  this  issue  no  response  has  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  a  great  de¬ 
partment.  Many  farmers  around  here 
invested  hard-earned  money  in  McKees¬ 
port  Gas  stock  and  since  then  the  thing 
has  failed,  and  they  have  got  back  $33  and 
some  cents  for  every  $100  invested.  When 
will  people  learn  to  invest  their  money  at 
home  in  farm  improvements  instead  of 
buying  “chances”  in  oil  and  gas?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  Wcnstone 
Rubber  Company  of  Chicago?  They  are 
selling  stock  around  here  and  are  expect¬ 
ing  to  manufacture  a  puncture-proof  tire 
or  inner  tube.  This  is  a  self-healing 
tire,  and  really  looks  good  as  far  as  the 
sample  goes.  However,  we  have  no 
money  to  invest  in  it.  but  we  know  of 
many  of  our  friends  that  have.  Does 
this  concern  have  any  financial  standing, 
and  do  you  think  they  are  reliable? 

Pennsylvania.  P.  M. 

The  above  letter  voices  the  sentiments 
we  have  so  often  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  farmers  in  all  cases  can  better  em¬ 
ploy  their  money  on  their  own  farms  or 
in  their  own  homes  than  turning  it  over 
to  “get-  rich -quiejk”  promoters  on  any 
plausible  scheme.  This  in  most  cases 
also  is  true  even  though  the  proposed  in¬ 
vestment  may  be  a  legitimate  one.  and 
with  the  risk  of  loss  practically  elimin¬ 
ated.-  We  can  find  no  record  of  the  Wen- 
stene  Rubber  Products  Company.  From 
what  is  said  of  the  proposition  in  the 
above  letter,  it  would  appear  to  be  only 
a  prospect  at  best,  and  anyone  putting 
his  money  into  a  company  in  this  line, 
that  is  not  well  established,  should  figure 
that  his  chances  are  about  ninety-nine  to 
lose  against  one  to  gain. 

As  a  subscriber  I  am  writing  to  put 
before  you  my  experience  with  a  paint 
company  located  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  “The 
Electric  Paint  &  Varnish  Company.”  Last 
Fall,  while  my  son  and  I  were  at  work- 
in  a  field,  an  agent  from  said  company 
came  along,  and  after  failure  to  induce 
us  to  buy  paint,  asked  my  name  in  order 
that  he  might  send  some  circulars.  This 
I  gave  him.  without  signing  any  papers. 
After  several  weeks  had  elapsed,  to  my 
surprise  I  received  invoice  from  the  com¬ 
pany  for  one-half  barrel  of  red  barn  paint 
at  $62.50.  To  this  I  made  no  reply,  but 
refused  to  accept  it  on  arrival.  After  the 
agent  had  notified  them  to  this  effect  I 
received  several  threatening  letters,  stating 
if  I  did  not  remove  same  from  station 
they  would  take  drastic  measures  to  col¬ 
lect,  same:  also  stated  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  would  pay  them  for  it  and  I  would 
be  compelled  to  reimburse  them.  Later 
I  received  a  statement  showing  “bill  due 
today.”  After  the  railroad  company  had 
put  the  paint  in  their  sales  house  at  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  an  attorney  called  upon 
me,  stating  the  company  had  advised  him 
they  had  my  signed  order,  and  he  was 
here  to  get  me  to  accept  the  shipment*  at 
a  discount,  not  knowing  the  paint  had 
been  taken  to  their  sales  house.  He  then 
said  he  would  write  to  the  company  for 
the  signed  order,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  heard  from  neither  the  company  nor 
the  attorney.  It  may  be  you  can  help  me¬ 
in  investigating  this  company  and  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  company  or  their 
agent  is  at  fault.  Evidently  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  them  are  trying  to  do 
business  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  and 
be  prosecuted.  w.  b.  r>. 

Delaware. 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  methods 
employed  by  a  number  of  paint  and  oil 
concerns  in  Cleveland,  O.  This  applies 
only  to  the  Cleveland  concerns  selling 
paints  through  traveling  agents  and  by 
mail  order.  There  is  no  objection  to 
these  sales  methods  if  properly  conducted 
and  the  public  dealt  with  fairly.  As  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  system, 
not  the  system  itself  that  is  to  blame 
for  the  consequences.  Our  reports 
simply  indicate  that  the  Cleveand  houses 
employing  these  methods  have  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 


Main  Spring"/ Tractors  Wbrks 


A  WATCH  is  no  better  than  its  main 
spring.  A  tractor  is  no  better 
than  its  ignition. 

Your  tractor — in  fact  all  your  farm  power 
— will  do  its  best  work  on  Columbia  Hot  Shot 
Ignition  Current. 

A  Single  Dry  Battery  of  Many  Cellpoiver 

Not  only  the  best  and  cheapest  ignition 
current,  but  cuts  down  the  waste  of  gasoline 
and  gets  more  power  out  of  less  fuel. 

Demand  Columbia  Hot  Shot 

4  \ 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Columbia 

S^Batteries 

Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts  without  extra 
charge  on  Columbia  No.  6  for  doorbells  and  buzzers 


12472® 


QvaylaMti  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$  1 .00  per  pke.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


YOU  CAN  OWN  THIS  THRESHER 


The  Gray  Individual  Thresher  does  away  with  all  the  threshing 
worries  that  have  made  grain-farming  uncertain  and  the  profits  doubttu  . 
You  get  all  the  grain  you  raise;  you  thresh  it  when  it  is  ready  to  tnresn; 

you  can  arrange  your  work  to  Buit  your  own  convenience ;  you  will  have  grain  t  - 
from  chaff  and  weed  seeds ;  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  frequent  breakdowns. 

For  hilly  and  rough  country,  the  Gray  Individual  Throshar  is  just,  tho  tiling. 
Being  light.  It  is  easy  and  safe  to  move,  yet  sturdy  enough  to  stana  an  uu 
usual  strains.  Every  convenioneo  or  improvement  that  our  80  years  arpe 
building  threshers  could  suggest  is  found  hi  the  Gray  Individual 
It  is  the  grain  fanner's  answer  to  the  labor  shortage. 


-for-  rtiig 

BOO 


Inexpensive  to  Own  and  Run 

You’ll  bo  surprised  at  the  moderate  cost  of  a  Gray  Thresher.  You  will 
decide  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  when  you  loam  how  easy  it  is  to  mwe 
Write  for  our  catalog,  toll  us  how  much  grain  you  average  to  jtnu 

will  give  you  full  information.  Act  now,  so  you  cau  be  sure  of  your  ou 
this  season. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Box  A-3»Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  SLUMP  ANI)  OTHER  LINES  TEND 
TO  LOWER  PRICES 

Most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
sharing  the  slump  which  commodities  in 
general  have  been  going  through  lately. 
The  movement  may  be  the  lii-st  stage  of 
retreat  from  inflated  war  time  levels. 

Potato  prices,  having  been  relatively 
highest  of  all,  have  suffered  most.  Val¬ 
ues  have  been  cut  in  two  within  a.  month. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  average  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  eleven  large  cities  were  not 
far  from  $7  per  barrel,  which  may  be 
compared  with  prices  about  double  that 
figure  earlier  in  the  season  and  with  an 
average  price  level  of  about  $0  a  year 
ago.  At  one  time  this  Spring  prices 
ranged  three  times  those  which  prevailed 
in  corresponding  time  in  1919.  Now  the 
difference  between  the  two  seasons  is 
comparatively  slight.  There  is  no  special 
reason  why  potatoes  should  sell  higher 
this  year.  The  crop  seems  to  be  making 
out  for  the  decrease  in  acres  by  a  better 
yield  per  acre.  There  is  no  potato  failure 
in  the  West  this  year.  Indications  are 
for  more  bushels  of  total  production  than 
last  year. 

The  first  Northern  potatoes  were  from 
tlie  light  land  section  of  Minnesota  where 
growers  are  getting  about  $3  per  cwt. 
The  early  crop  is  beginning  to  move  from 
other  Northern  sections.  The  midseason 
market  is  being  supplied  by  the  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  sections  with 
some  from  the  Southwest,  and  the  present 
supply  is  about  one-third  heavier  than  a 
year  ago. 

Plainly  the  price  had  to  come  down, 
apart  from  the  general  depression  which 
lias  brought  so  many  lines  below  last 
year’s  figures.  Onions  were  first  in  the 
procession  and  they  dropped  from  the 
luxury  class  down  to  the  bargain  counter 
and  the  street  peddler’s  cart,  showing 
actual  net  loss  for  the  midseason  crop, 
which  lias  been  selling  for  a  long  time  a 
little  below  $1  per  bushel  in  city  mar¬ 
kets.  The  late  drop  is  of  more  moderate 
size,  or  about  as  usual,  and  ought  to  do 
better  in  the  market.  Cabbage  has  been 
slumping  very  much  like  onions.  Early 
apples  started  at  $4  per  bushel  for  the 
best  and  some  are  still  bringing  that  price 
in  Western  markets,  but  the  level  in 
Eastern  cities  has  been  only  about  .$2 
for  choice  fruit.  Low  grade  apples  are 
cheap  at  50c  to  $1  pin1  bushel  in  most 
cities.  The  same  in  general  may  be  said 
of  inferior  peaches  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  Southern  crop.  Peaeh  prices 
have  held  up  pretty  well  for  what  little 
good  stock  is  offered  but  most  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  are  small,  spotted  or  poorly  colored. 

Much  fruit  will  be  shipped  in  bas¬ 
kets  and  other  special  packages  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  bulk.  New  barrels  at 
$1.50  will  hardly  be  used  for  cheap  fruit. 
More  and  more  fruit  is  being  marketed 
by  motor  truck  and  for  such  shipments  a 
fiat  box  package  is  convenient.  The 
Eastern  apple  crop  is  developing  well  and 
may  be  one  of  the  largest  for  many  years. 
Competing  fruits  also  will  be  abundant. 
Accordingly  the  price  level  may  bo  ex- 

Sicted  to  fall  below  that  of  last  year. 

erries  and  small  fruits  are  bringing 
prices  like  those  of  last  year  and  the 
crops  are  large. 

Melons  dropped  about  like  onions  and 
potatoes.  They  started  at  record-break- 
iing  prices  and  kept  there  for  some  time, 
but  worked  down  fast  in  midseason  and 
are  now  considerably  lower  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  crop  is  the  largest  in  recent 
years.  They  are  selling  in  the  big  cities 
at  $150  to  $300  per  car  of  about  1,000 
medium  sized  melons,  that  will  be  from 
30,000  to  40,000  cars  shipped  mostly  from 
the  South  and  West-.  This  places  the 
melon  next  in  volume  to  potatoes  and 
apples,  but  the  value  per  car  is  not  so 
great.  Cantaloupes  till  fewer  cars  than 
melons  but  they  are  worth  $1,000  per 
ear  if  good.  Although  considered  a  cool¬ 
ing  fruit  they  reach  their  best  only  in  110 
degrees  of  glaring  sunshine  like  that  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  and  other  ex -deserts 
of  the  irrigated  Southwest. 

Garden  produce  of  all  kinds  this  season 
is  coming  to  market  in  10  to  12  per  cent 
greater  volume  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  year  for 
production  but  prices  are  not  holding  up 
so  strongly  as  in  some  recent  years.  The 
lateness  of  the  Spring  lias  been  caught  up 
by  many  crops.  Rainfall  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  in  most  sections  but  many  of  the 
nights  are  too  cool  for  the  tender  crops, 
some  of  which  were  planted  late  and  need 
fast  growing  weather  to  escape  frost' 
dangers.  q.  b.  f. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 


Copy  mas!  reach  as  Thursday  morning 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

ai!i!L**KDI,rtll'ent  '8  f°r  the  accommodation 
lov/ui  ersJ  )ut  no  display  advertising  or 
veiusing  of  a  commercial  nature  is  ndmitt 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  Ik 
or  over  300  registered  llolsteins;  must  ho  gt 
ary  hand  milkers;  wages  from  $05  to  $TO  ; 
month  with  board;  steady  employment,  w 
cnancos  for  advancement;  state  ago  and  exp 
huice  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FAKA 
Winterthur,  Del. 


MILKERS,  $70  a  month;  $1  more  each  month 
up  to  $75,  with  board  and  single  room  to  your¬ 
self;  experienced  farm  hands,  $65,  with  hoard 
and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  quick 
with  needle;  able  to  make  at  least  three  boys’ 
shirts  per  day;  good  salary.  COUNTY  TRUANT 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Outfit  500  bottles  milk 
and  cream  daily;  best  families;  single  men 
preferred,  but  married  man,  if  with  small  fam¬ 
ily,  could  lie  accommodated.  Apply  to  J.  L. 
HOPE,  Florham  Farms,  Madison,  N.  J. 


ON  SMALL  place  in  country,  Protestant  woman, 
past  middle  age,  slightly  elderly,  as  company 
of  elderly  woman;  light  housekeeping  for  two; 
plain  cooks,  old-fashioned,  and  no  washing;  a 
woman  who  appreciates  a  homo  more  than  high 
wages,  yet  wnges  will  be  right.  Write,  stating 
particulars  and  wages  required,  BOX  95,  West 
Mansfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  herd  of  Guernseys;  location 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.;  must  be  competent  to  con¬ 
duct  advanced  registry  tests.  ADVERTISER 
7252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- - ) 

WANTED — Dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $65  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  market  gardener  farmer  for 
small  farm  in  Duxbury,  Mass. ;  position  open 
at  once  or  any  time  between  now  and  March  1; 
melons,  small  fruits  and  vegetables;  responsible 
man  with  unquestionable  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  ability  and  disposition;  state  wages  want¬ 
ed,  with  comfortable  living  quarters,  milk  and 
vegetables.  Address,  with  references,  JOHN  0. 
RUNKLE,  Duxbnry,  Mass. 


WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker;  barn  work 
only;  herd  purebred  Guernseys,  doing  testing. 
Address  F.  W.  DUROC,  Herdsman,  Fairydale 
Fnrm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  good  Holstein  herd  of 
30  cows;  Universal  milking  machines  used; 
must  be  clean  and  neat;  give  salary  expected, 
references,  age,  nationality,  whether  married  or 
single,  and  when  at  liberty,  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  COLVER  FAUM.S,  Colver,  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.;  Box  326. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farmer  on 
up-to-date,  modern  dairy  farm,  with  fine  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment:  wife  to  board  a  few  men; 
completely  furnished  house,  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  everything  found;  state  wages  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7256,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  for  large  modern  plant;  good 
buildings  and  equipment;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7255, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  desires  another  experienced  in  mushroom 
growing  as  partner.  ADVERTISER  7263,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIERDSMAN  wanted  to  care  for  25  llolsteins; 

must  be  married  and  willing  to  work  under 
superintendent.  F.  MARQUARDT,  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J. 


iWANTED — Experienced  fanner;  will  supply 
house  and  usual  privileges;  give  age,  wages, 
nationality,  number  in  family;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Address  DRAWER  P.  Norwalk.  Conn. 


WANTED — For  small  plant,  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  poultryman  with  sufficient  knowledge 
general  farming,  fruit  and  duties  in  dairy 
house,  separating  and  bottling  only  small  quan¬ 
tity  daily,  to  devote  part  of  time  to  that 
branch;  no  need  apply  unless  understands  poul¬ 
try  from  A  to  Z,  incubation,  raising  young 
chicks,  feeding,  breeding  and  mating;  wages 
$100  per  mouth,  and  if  work  satisfactory  bonus 
$60  paid  every  six  mouths;  also  share  in  profits 
of  general  farm  with  the  other  help;  living  quar¬ 
ters  over  garage,  two  large  room,  kitchen,  din¬ 
ing  room,  hath  room,  hot  water  heat  in  Winter; 
light  and  fuel  and  other  privileges;  highest 
references  required,  and  satisfactory  reasons  for 
leaving  last  position;  here’s  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  right  man,  but  must  he  absolutely  com¬ 
petent  to  do  work  named.  BOX  332,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stable  boss  for  30-horse  stable;  must 
be  able  to  shoe  these  horses  and  repair  farm 
machinery;  $85  a  month,  with  house,  cow,  pigs, 
chickens  and  other  privileges;  also  a  few  team¬ 
sters  wanted  (single).  Address  STTPT.  MOOR¬ 
LAND  FARM,  Great  Meadows.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  mill  hand,  first-class  butter  and 
creamery  man,  farm  hands,  milkers  for  De- 
Laval  milking  machines;  good  positions  for  the 
right  kind  of  men  on  one  of  the  largest  and 
foremost  commercial  farms  In  New  York  State; 
good  wages  with  fine  board  and  lodging  to  single 
men  and  good  houses  to  married  men.  Address 
WIIEATF1ELD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  14,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  September  1st  or  before,  by  a 
family  of  four.  In  the  country,  39  miles  from 
New  York  City,  two  women,  Protestant,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  25  and  45:  one  for  cooking 
and  housework,  good  plain  cook  and  baker;  the 
other  for  laundry  and  housework;  pleasant  single 
bedrooms,  with  bath  and  sitting  room  for  help; 
good  wages;  must  have  women  who  like  the 
country  and  are  used  to  It;  personal  references 
required;  write  particulars  and  wages  desired; 
personal  Interviews  will  he  arranged.  MRS.  0. 
V.  HUFFMAN,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  In  N.  Y. 

State;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7205,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  on  farm  near 
Ossining,  N.  Y„  for  owner  and  couple  of  farm 
hands;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  all  conveniences 
in  house.  ADVERTISER  7268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  to  take  charge  small  herd 
of  Guernseys;  private  estate;  cleanliness  and 
good  butter-maker  essential;  wages  $75.00  per 
month  and  board.  PERCY  E.  HICKS,  Uumson, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  truant  school;  good 
farmer  and  milker;  wife  good  cook;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  state  wages  expected,  giving  references, 
in  first  letter.  SUPERINTENDENT,  County 
Training  School  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FARM  HAND — No  experience  necessary,  but 
must  be  able  to  drive  team;  strong  and  will¬ 
ing;  good  wages  and  hoard.  E.  A.  BENNETT, 
Manasquau,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  farmer  gardener;  wife 
good  plain  eook  and  houseworker;  family  or 
three;  permanent.  Apply  TOM  F.  BARRY, 
Offyonda  Farms,  Lambertvillc,  N.  J. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  foi-  middle-aged  Protest¬ 
ant  woman  on  small  fruit  farm,  family  two,  no 
children,  to  assist  my  housekeeper  in  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  experienced  in  canning  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  good  home  and  wages  for  right  person. 
BEAUPEL  FARM,  149  Locust  Avenue,  Tuckahoe, 
N.  Y.  ’Phone  Scarsdale  557. 


WANTED — Farmer,  this  Autumn,  by  large  school 
near  New  York,  to  have  complete  charge  of 
farm  operations;  wife  to  have  charge,  with  help, 
of  new  farmhouse;  large  acreage  of  good  land; 
thirty  milkers,  tuberculin  tested;  Protestant 
preferred;  excellent  school;  reply  fully,  giving 
position  with  present  and  past  employers,  size 
of  family,  age,  religion,  salary  desired;  present 
employer  will  not  be  communicated  with  without 
permission.  ADVERTISER  7270,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  also  a  married  man,  wanted  at 
once  on  Western  New  York  fruit  farm;  state 
age,  weight,  past  work  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single;  must  be  good  dry 
hand  milker,  neat,  clean  and  capable  to  assist 
with  barn  records;  modem  ham;  wages  seventy 
dollars  month,  room  and  board;  give  reference 
in  first  letter.  PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H. 
Harris,  Manager,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


FARMER — Married  man;  care  for  small  farm 
and  garden;  be  generally  useful;  four-room, 
bath,  steam  heated,  electric  lighted  apartment 
free;  also  any  vegetables,  etc.,  raised  in  quan¬ 
tity;  permanent  position  for  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  age,  experience,  references,  salary 
expected,  to  J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  on  duck  farm;  life  experience; 
10  years  with  last  employer.  ADVERTISER 
7230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  without  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman;  has  had  college  training  and 
experience;  state  particulars  and  salary  in  first 
letter;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7229, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  expert  on 
certified  milk  and  handling  of  cattle,  including 
A.  R.  O.  work;  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
lines  of  farm  machinery  and  crop  raising;  un¬ 
usual  ability  in  handling  men;  cash  security  fur¬ 
nished  where  accounts  are  handled  by  manager; 
references  gladly  furnished  upon  request  from 
men  who  know;  nothing  but  a  man's  size  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  7227, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  small  neat  family;  experienced  all  around 
man;  available  October  1st.  ADVERTISER 
7232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager;  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  ten 
years’  experience  in  managing  farms;  expert 
dairyman  and  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising;  open  for  a  position 
any  time  between  now  and  October  1;  best  of 
references:  send  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Estate  manager  or  head 
gardener,  at  present  employed,  wishes  to  make 
a  change;  have  practical  experience  growing 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  both  under  glass 
and  outside;  construction  work,  farming  and 
general  estate  work;  A-l  reference;  married. 
ADVERTISER  7250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURE — Agricultural  school  graduate, 
practical  experience,  desires  position  with  an 
institution;  age  23;  single;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  experience  in 
feeding,  stock  raising  and  veterinary  work; 
best  references  as  to  my  ability  and  character. 
ADVERTISER  7257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


I  DESIRE  position  as  shepherd  after  August  1; 

references  from  present  employer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  (married)  wishes  position; 

last  employer  says  “I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  more  knowledge  or  is  more  familiar  with 
the  practical  and  technical  matters  connected 
with  farm  work  and  the  live  stock  industry.” 
If  interested,  address  with  particulars,  LEWIS 
DAYTON.  Broadalbtn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  thoroughly  experienced,  practi¬ 
cal,  Cornell  trained,  single,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  reference.  PAUL  WEINER,  Box 
612,  Hlcksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26.  single,  American,  desires  to 
run  tractor;  New  York  chauffeur’s  license; 
auto  mechanic;  IVj  years’  experience  on  farms 
working  with  horses.  FRED  METZ,  313  East 
89th  Street,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  manager 
by  single  young  man;  understand  the  growing 
of  farm  crops,  care  of  apple  and  peaeh  orchards; 
understand  and  experienced  in  the  management 
of  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  ami  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry:  agricultural  school  graduate;  am  de¬ 
sirous  to  get  iu  touch  with  an  owner  who  will 
appreciate  an  industrious  and  conscientious 
worker;  nothing  but  first-class  proposition  con¬ 
sidered:  can  furnish  best  of  reference  and  ex¬ 
pect  reference  furnished  me;  available  Septem¬ 
ber  first.  ADVERTISER  7269,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  fifteen 
years’  experience;  good  references.  Address 
ERNEST  MARTIN.  Athens,  N,  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  broad  farming  and  pure¬ 
bred  stock  breeding  experience  opeu  for  posi¬ 
tion:  a  very  successful  breeder;  have  developed 
well-known  stock  farms:  progressive;  _can  or¬ 
ganize;  good  executive;  married;  age  35  years; 
Witli  English  and  American  training:  highest 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED  for  a  460-acre  proposition — Horticul¬ 
turist  that  thoroughly  understands  the  enro 
of  newly  planted  trees;  give  references  and  full 
particulars.  W.  K.  SCHM1CK,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  suitable  for  fruit  and  truck; 

40  acres  tillable;  15  in  fruit:  home,  two 
tenant  houses,  good  barns;  near  city  of  30,000; 
good  shipping  facilities.  ADVERTISER  7231, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres; 

Columbia  County;  thirteen-room  house;  main 
road;  eleetrleitv.  windmill,  orchard;  all  build¬ 
ings  in  first-class  repair  and  recently  painted; 
price  $10,000;  stock  and  tools  at  Inventory. 
ADVERTISER  7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm;  124  acres; 

good  water;  timber;  good  9- room  bouse,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  sun  parlor  on  south  side;  3  barns, 
hen  house,  granary;  3  miles  from  D.  &  H.  U. 
R.  and  State  road;  young  bearing  orchard,  100 
trees — cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple;  10  cows,  team, 
tools;  all  for  $5,000;  one-half  cash.  JESSE 
ORONKITE,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm;  115  acres;  60  acres 
fruit;  all  in  good  condition;  large  crop  this 
year,  all  of  standard  varieties;  located  in  Hud¬ 
son  River  fruit  belt.  FRANK  DERRICK,  West 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— A  productive  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Valley  farm  of  440  acres  under 
high  state  of  cultivation;  finest  dairy  section  in 
the  world:  18-room  house;  hot  and  cold  water; 
house  and  buildings  electric  lighted;  140  acres  of 
fine  loam  flats;  fine,  well-watered  pasture  of  210 
acres;  lumber  and  wood  on  property;  tractor, 
plows,  harrows,  wagons,  sleighs,  4  horses,  18 
pigs,  75  cows— Guernseys  and  Holsteins;  cuts 
150  tons  hay;  large  acreage  now  in  corn;  largo 
barn,  outbuildings,  garage,  silo,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  six  rooms  and 
bath,  furnace  and  water,  barn,  garage  and 
several  outbuildings,  32  acres  rich  land,  along 
road  and  river  front  at  Mountain  View,  N.  J., 
22  miles  from  New  York  City;  profitable  stock 
and  truck  farm;  large  yearly  income;  will  sell 
at  sacrifice  or  will  rent  to  responsible  party. 
MRS.  II.  W.  COBB,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


AT  ANY  TIME  be  fore  the  next  Spring  season 
the  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  exceptionally  well 
located  and  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  will 
entertain  a  proposition  from  an  ambitious  and 
efficient  young  farmer  looking  to  eventual  in¬ 
terest  in  property  and  settlement  for  life. 
ADVERTISER  7260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  farm  bargain — 75  acres; 

about  50  acres  clear  land;  good  seven-room 
house;  water  piped  from  spring;  big  barn,  and 
long  shed  connecting  all  buildings;  price  $1,700; 
write  for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6261, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ICO  ACRES;  $7,500;  $3,000  down;  easily  keeps  20 
cows;  35  acres  of  the  finest  river  flat;  deep 
loam  soil;  balance  pasture  and  timber;  prosperous 
community  in  Delaware  Co.;  spring  watered; 
fine  large  house;  basement  barn;  other  buildings; 
for  quick  sale  will  include  20  bead  of  stock  and 
farm  machinery;  one  mile  from  railroad  town. 
If  you  mean  business  write  ADVERTISER  7262, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  in  the  Onondaga  Limestone 
Soil  Country;  New  York’s  best  farming  and 
Alfalfa  section;  beautiful  country,  ready  mar¬ 
kets,  good  roads,  wide  diversity  of  crops,  good 
neighbors;  dandy  dairy  and  Alfalfa  farm,  be¬ 
tween  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  bordering  main 
highway  through  State;  100  acres;  85  tillable, 
15  watered  pasture;  excellent  house;  pleasant 
yard  and  location;  fair  barns;  highly  productive 
soil;  fruit;  excellent  gravel  bed.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  price  and  terms  address  ADVERTISER 
7264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - j 

WANTED — A  first-class  60-aere  farm,  rent  or 
buy,  within  30  miles  of  Philadelphia.  FRED 
J.  GOEKELER,  Box  70,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J. 


TO  FARM  BUYERS — Write  to  us  for  particulars 
in  regard  to  a  very  desirable  farm  in  Broome 
County,  on  good  road,  near  this  city,  and  we 
will  send  you  diagram  and  full  information. 
MeKINNEY  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TO  BUY  OR  LEASE — A  small  house,  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  some  outbuildings,  on  a 
fair-sized  plot;  all  in  good  condition;  for  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  home.  Particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  and  house:  on  lake 
preferred.  G.  J.  DOYLE,  4002  Chichester 
Avenue,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  capacity  fifteen 
hundred;  large  modern  barn:  new  garage. 
LYMAN  REED,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  within  48  miles;  choice  68- 
aere  general  farm,  between  Peekskill  and 
Lake  Maliopac;  extra  good  seven-room  house; 
two  barns;  two  wells;  abundant  spring-watered 
pasture;  eight  acres  timber;  three  miles  to  ship¬ 
ping  point;  Summer  resort  market  and  four 
lakes  nearby;  bargain  at  $7,500.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  from  OWNER,  400  Convent  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres  good  trucking  laud;  apple. 

peach  and  other  orchards  in  fine  shape;  good 
meadow  pasture;  fine  8-room  house;  large  barn 
and  stable;  cheap:  easy  terms;  photo  furnished 
if  returned.  Apply  M.  E.  ELLIS,  Route  4.  Sea- 
ford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  1.000  capacity;  fruit 
all  kinds;  pasture;  trucking;  50  acres,  high 
state  cultivation;  40  timber;  10- room  modern 
house,  bath,  toilet,  laundry  tubs,  garage,  car¬ 
riage,  implements,  sheep  sheds,  water  piped 
barn,  poultry  house.  3  h.p.  engine;  buildings 
new.  EVA  GARLOCK,  “Star  Route,”  Indian 
nead,  Charles  Co.,  Md. 


WANTED — Firm,  somewhere  around  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Baltimore,  or  in  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  FRED  L.  HUNT,  Box  158,  Katonab, 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— Missouri  grain  drill,  11  single  disc, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment; 
$75.  ROGER  II.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  6  to  10,000  egg 
capacity;  must  be  in  good  condition.  ED¬ 
WARD  C.  BROWN,  Stockton,  R.  D.  2  New 
Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Sandwich  steam  bay  press,  in  first- 
class  condition.  M.  O.  WYCKOFF,  Freeville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  hand  baling  press;  strong; 

excellent  condition;  $50.00.  H.  H.  SHANK, 
Coekeysville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Double-unit  Perfection  Milker; 

complete,  with  engine;  perfect  condition;  $200. 
P.  O.  BOX  324,  Newark  Valley.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant;  capacity,  3.000  cans 
daily;  $145.  ORA  HOOKE,  Albany,  Ind. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  H.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Six-inch  cement  tile  mold.  HAROLD 
CURTISS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Three  new  circular  saws,  from 
30  to  36  in.;  $6  each.  ROBERT  CORWIN, 
96  Grand  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Roller  process  mill,  almost  new; 

other  feed  mill  machinery,  half  price;  owner 
died.  H.  MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  honey  extractor  for  Tatngstroth 
frames.  DONALD  GRANT,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  bean  harvester,  power 
cider  press  and  apple  grater;  new  or  used. 
ADVERTISER  7267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  Deering  ecru  binder,  in  good  con¬ 

dition.  Address  FRIESIAN  MODEL  FARM, 

Westever,  Md. 


The  correct  way.  One  man  han¬ 
dles  the  entire  outfit  and  sees 
his  work. 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  riding  your 
horses.  Of  course  this  method  is 
wrong  whether  horses  or  tractors 
are  used  to  pull  your  implements. 


The  Mol.'ne  Trrcter  follows  the 
proven  principle.  One  man  oper¬ 
ates  the  entire  outfit  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement,  where  he 
is  in  the  best  position  to  observe 
his  work. 


■jM 


In  a  10 -hour  day  one  man  and 
a  Moline  Tractor  can  plow  from  7 
to  9  acres;  disc  from  25  to  35  acres; 
seed  from  25  to  35  acres;  mow  from 
25  to  40  acres;  cultivate  from  12  to 
20  acres;  and  harvest  from  25  to  40 
acres.  In  addition  the  machine  will 
do  a  great  variety  of  other  work 
and  all  ordinary  belt  jobs. 

Compare  these  results  with  those 
of  ordinary  methods.  In  many  cases 
the  Moline  enables  one  man  to  do  at 
least  twice  as  much  work.  These 
facts  are  borne  out  by  the  results 
obtained  by  Moline  owners. 


Moline  owners  in  37  states  say 
that  the  Moline  Tractor  saves  an 
average  of  one  man  per  farm, 
as  well  as  five  horses,  because  it 
does  all  field  work,  including  cul¬ 
tivating. 

The  Moline  Tractor  increases 
production  by  enabling  one  man 
to  do  more  work,  and  decreases 
the  cost  of  production  by  saving 
help  and  horses. 

Profits  of  from  $500  to  $2200  a 
year,  from  the  Moline  Tractor  alone, 
are  being  reported  by  Moline  own¬ 
ers  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
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“/  figure  we 
saved  at  least 
$100  in putting 
in  our  Andes 
One  Pipe. 


Give  a  thought 
to  furnace  time 

4 

WHO  said  ninety  in  the  shade?  Hang  the  ther¬ 
mometer!  That  dope’s  all  wrong.  It’s  a  snappy 
September  morning  and  no  fire  in  the  house. 
First  frost  came  in  the  night  and  there’s  a  chill  that  sets 
your  teeth  jumping.  We’ll  say  it’s  cold!  If  only  you’d 
put  in  your  Andes  furnace  a  month  ago,  Oh  boy*  how 
simple  it  would  be  to  build  a  little  fire  and  give  that 
chill  a  knockout  in  no  time  at  all! 

It’s  a  fact.  Absolutely.  There’s  not  a  single  com¬ 
fort  in  the  house  that  you  will  appreciate  so  much  as  an 
economical  furnace  to  take  off  the  chill  of  early  fall  days. 
And  August  is  the  time  to  get  prepared.  So  give  a 
thought  to  furnace  time  right  now. 

The  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  costs  next  to 
nothing  to  install,  and  takes  less  than  two  days’  time. 
Maybe  you  didn’t  know  a  furnace  could  be  put  in  com¬ 
plete  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  it  can  be  done  with  an 
Andes.  No  ripping  open  of  floors  or  walls  to  put  in 
pipes  —  one  day’s  work  in  the  cellar  and  the  job’s  done. 
Economical  in  price  and  economical  in  fuel.  Burns 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  fuel  and  fills  the  house 
with  grateful  warmth  —  all  right,  we  won’t  talk  about 
the  heat,  seeing  it’s  August.  But  just  take  thought 
enough  of  furnaces  to  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
send  it  to  us.  You  may  be  mighty  glad  you  did  it. 
Send  it  today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Dear  Sir: — My  home  19  particu¬ 
larly  hard  to  heat,  the  ceilings  being 
10',  9"  high  and.  many  windows  and 
doors.  Wc  heated  11  rooms  very 
comfortably;  well  pleased  with  the 
economy  of  the  Andes  One  Pipe. — 
J.  Glen  Espie, 

Caledonia,  N.  Y., 

March  27th,  1918. 


Gentlemen: — We  had  consider¬ 
able  trouble  heating  our  house  with 
6toves,  but  the  Andes  No.  240  does 
the  trick  with  no  trouble.  We  use 
wood  as  well  as  coal  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Truly  yours,  Peter  Bartz  and 
Family,  Alexander,  N,  Y. 


Short  Talks  With  Our  People 


Handling  a  Cover  Crop 

In  a  recent  issue  you  speak  of  the  great  importance 
of  having  cover  crops.  Fine !  But  who  is  going  to  do 
all  the  plowing  the  next  Spring  is  what  kills  the  game 
here.  How  can  that  be  got  ground?  c.  w.  E. 

East-  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

LOWING  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  cover  crop- 
ing.  It  is  usually  most  desirable  to  plow  the 
cover  crop  under,  but  this  is  not  a  necessity.  If 
plowing  cannot  be  done,  the  cover  crop  can  be  ent 
for  fodder  or  hay.  This  is  often  done.  Or  the  field 
can  be  fenced  and  hogs  or  cattle  turned  in  to  pas¬ 
ture.  The  object  of  the  cover  crop  is  to  save  the 
nitrates,  prevent  soil 
washing  and  produce  a 
good  crop  while  the 
land  would  otherwise 
be  idle.  Plowing  un¬ 
der  is  not  necessary. 

Field  Beans  in  Silage 

What  do  you  know 
about  mixing  ordinary 
white  field  beans  with 
silage?  Has  it  ever 
been  tried,  and  if  so, 
when  should  the  beans 
go  in — 'When  the  corn  is 
ready,  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  bean 
pods?  C.  W.  E. 

Very  little,  but  no 
doubt  our  readers  have 
had  experience.  The 
bean  vines  would  make 
good  feed  along  with 
the  corn,  but  they  will 
not  give  anything  like 
the  amount  of  feed 
that  you  can  get  from 
Soy  beans  or  Lima 
beans.  We  prefer  the 
corn  alone.- 

Mixing  Lime  in  Fer¬ 
tilizer 

Can  I  mix  hydrated 
lime,  acid  phosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda  so  it  will 
run  through  a  drill? 

Will  the  lime  release 
any  of  the  nitrogen? 

A.  W.  E. 

You  can.  but  we 
would  not  advise  such 
a  combination.  Ground 
limestone  or  land  plas¬ 
ter  will  be  better  for 
this  purpose  than  any 
form  of  burned  lime. 

The  trouble  with  most 
forms  of  burned  lime 
is  that  it  causes  the 
acid  phosphate  to 
“revert”— that  is,  be¬ 
come  less  available. 

Coarse  limestone  or 
plaster  will  give  “bulk” 
to  such  a  mixture  with- 
°  11 1  a  n  y  injurious 
chemical  action. 

When  to  Mulch  an 
Orchard 

I  have  some  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  which  I 
would  like  to  use  as  a 
mulch  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard.  When  would  you 
use  it?  s.  K. 

Light  now  is  a  good 
time  if  you  can  spare 
the  labor.  We  put 
such  mulch  on  at  any 
time  except  during  the 
^  inter.  Spring  is  a  good  time — when  the  soil  is 
bill  of  moisture.  The  mulch  holds  this  moisture  in 
(he  soil,  and  thus  keeps  it  cool  and  moist.  In  a  dry 
season  right  now  is  a  good  time  for  mulching.  Some 
tanners  spend  part  of  August  in  cutting  brush  and 
weeds  along  fence  rows  or  lanes  or  in  weedy  fields. 
•\il  this  trash  is  hauled  to  the  apple  orchards  and 
lulod  around  the  trees.  There  is  no  question  about 
bio  benefit.  We  would  not  put  this  mulch  on  in 
^  'llter,  as  it  makes  a  nest  for  field  mice.  This 
stu!t  should  be  forked  away  from  the  trees  when  the 
ground  freezes  and  the  trunks  protected  with  wire 
111  lath,  or  with  a  mound  of  coal  ashes  or  earth, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  serious  damage  from 
ufice,  which  live  under  the  mulch  in  cold  weather. 


Spreading  Manure  on  Sod 

How  about  spreading  manure  on  sod  as  soon  as  hay 
is  cut,  to  lie  until  Spring,  then  plow  for  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.?  a.  y.  s. 

This  plan  is  followed  by  many  farmers  who  prac¬ 
tice  a  rotation  of  grass,  corn,  potatoes  and  grain. 
In  such  a  rotation  corn  follows  grass.  After  haying 
the  year’s  supply  of  manure  is  spread  on  the  sod 
and  left  there  until  the  next  Spring.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss  from  the  manure.  The  grass  and 
clover  in  the  sod  make  a  fine  growth,  and  all  is 
plowed  under.  The  sod  is  as  good  as  a  cover  crop  for 


holding  the  nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  the  manure  is 
in  better  shape  than  when  put  on  fresh. 

Rye  in  Cabbage 

How  about  a  cover  crop  of  rye  in  cabbage,  say  to  sow 
before  last  cultivation  ?  a.  y.  s. 

We  have  often  seeded  rye  in  late  cabbage — in  fact, 
rye  is  about  the  only  crop  that  can  be  seeded  so  late 
in  the  season  and  live  through  the  Winter.  You 
cannot  hope  to  have  a  full  crop  of  rye  with  this  late 
seeding,  but  it  will  be  far  better  than  bare  soil. 

Soluble  Chemicals  in  the  Soil 

Do  chemical  fertilizers,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  make  auy  lasting  im¬ 
provement  in  soil?  G.  w.  K. 

Experiments  show  that  when  nitrate  of  soda  is 


put  on  the  soil  the  nitrogen  in  it  dissolves  in  the  soil 
water.  When  vigorous  plants  are  growing  in  the 
soil  most  of  this  nitrogen  will  be  taken  up  by  them 
and  utilized.  On  a  bare  soil,  or  where  there  are  no 
living  plants,  all  or  most  of  this  dissolved  nitrogen 
will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil,  passing  away  in  the 
drainage  water,  and  thus  lost.  That  is  one  great 
argument  in  favor  of  cover  crops.  In  many  cases 
weeds  provide  this  cover  crop,  but  they  are  mostly 
killed  by  the  frost,  while  the  development  of  nitrates 
or  soluble  nitrogen  goes  right  on  until  the  soil 
freezes.  With  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash 

the  case  is  different. 
^  hen  these  chemicals 
are  put  on  the  soil  the 
phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  dissolved — 
as  in  the  case  of  the 
nitrogen.  They  are 
not.  however,  washed 
out  of  the  soil  so 
easily.  They  form  new- 
chemical  combinations 
in  the  soil  as  they 
pass  through  it.  and 
are  thus  mostly  held 
in  solid  form,  whereas 
the  nitrogen  does  not 
form  these  solid  com¬ 
binations  and  passes 
on  in  the  soil  water. 
Thus  the  drainage 
water  from  a  field  well 
fertilized  will  usually 
show  far  more  nitro¬ 
gen  than  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash. 

Nitrogen,  in  Manure 

Is  it  the  same  when 
large  quantifies  of  ma¬ 
nure  are  used?  • 

g.  w.  K. 

No,  not  exactly  the 
same,  because  only  a 
small  part  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  manure  is  solu¬ 
ble  like  that  in  the 
nitrate  of  soda.  The 
organic  nitrogen  in 
the  manure  is  made 
over  into  nitrates  by  a 
chemical  action  which 
goes  on  in  the  soil. 
This  action  is  most 
rapid  during  the  latter 
part  of  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  when  the 
soil  is  warm  and  moist. 
At  that  time  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  turned 
into  nitrates  quite 
rapidly,  and  these  ni¬ 
trates  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost  unless  the 
soil  is  filled  witl*  the 
roots  of  living  plants. 
Thus  the  cover  crop  is 
pa  rticula  rly  valuable 
to  follow  corn,  since 
that  is  the  crop 
on  which  manure  is 
largely  used,  while  the 
corn  is  cut  just  at  the 
time  these  nit-rates  are 
being  most  rapidly 
formed. 

When  to  Fertilize  Trees 

I  apply  a  top-dressing 
ot  nitrate  and  phosphate  under  bearing  apple  trees  in 
Spring.  The  trees  are  not  cultivated,  but  left  iu  sod. 
Do  you  think  the  phosphate  does  any  good  when  just 
thrown  on  top  of  sod  this  way?  Would  nitrate  alone 
do  just  as  well?  Would  a  small  dressing  of  muriate  in 
early  Summer  help  peaches  that  are  on  a  rather  poor 
soil?  I  have  used  nitrate  on  peaches  iu  early  Spring, 
but  am  not  sure  whether  it  helps  or  harms,  though  it 
seems  a  positive  help  to  apples.  a.  r. 

In  our  own  practice  we  rarely  if  ever  notice  any 
benefit  to  the  apple  crop  unless  the  fertilizer  is  ap¬ 
plied  very  early — say  in  April.  Many  peach  growers 
think  the  fertilizer  helps  the  fruit  if  applied  "any 
time  in  May.”  We  doubt  it.  The  trees  undoubtedly 
show  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  stronger  growth 
and  better  ’foliage,  but  we  do  not  think  the  fruit 
itself  is  greatly  helped  until  the  following  year.  The 
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crnef  reason  for  this  year’s  fertilizing,  as  we  see  it,  is 
to  put  the  tree  and  its  fruit  buds  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  nest  year’s  crop.  We  plan  to  use 
a  phosphate  during  the  latter  part  of  Summer,  as 
this  seems  to  promote  the  development  of  strong 
fruit  buds.  In  mulched  orchards,  both  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  nitrate  will  dissolve  and  work  down  into 
the  soil,  but  unless  these  chemicals  are  applied  as 
early  as  April  in  our  latitude  we  doubt  if  they  will 
affect  this  year’s  crop  of  apples.  They  will  without 
doubt  help  the  trees,  and  in  the  case  of  peaches  may 
help  the  fruit,  but  in  our  experience  the  problem  of 
successful  fertilizing  means  feeding  the  tree  this 
year  to  produce  a  full  crop  next  year. 

Vertical  or  Well  Drainage 

My  garden  is  low  and  does  not  dry  out  very  early  in 
the  Spring.  It  will  cost  lots  to  ditch  it.  Is  it  practical 
to  dig  a  hole  near  the  center,  3x6  ft.,  10  ft.  deep,  and  fill 
up  with  tin  cans,  etc.?  L.  H.  E. 

It  will  depend  on  the  formation  of  the  soil.  The 
theory  of  this  “vertical  drainage”  is  that  water  can¬ 
not  pass  down  because  there  is  a  “hardpan”  or  layer 
of  clay  below7  the  upper  soil.  If  below7  this  “hard- 
pan”  you  find  a  layer  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  above 
the  usual  w7ater  level,  the  plan  you  speak  of  w7ill 
work.  The  surface  water  will  pass  down  into  the 
well  or  hole  and  work  off  through  the  gravel,  thus 
draining  the  upper  soil.  In  some  cases  a  hole  is  dug 
down  to  sand  or  gravel  and  a  large  tile  put  in.  Then 
lines  of  tile  are  laid  through  the  field  or  garden,  run¬ 
ning  into  this  w7ell.  The  drainage  water  passes  into 
the  w7ell  and  away  in  the  low7er  soil.  Where  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  right  this  plan  will  work,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  open  tile  rather  than  fill  the  hole 
with  tin  cans.  If  there  is  no  layer  of  open  soil  below 
the  hardpan  and  above  the  water  level  there  will  be 
but  little  help  from  this  form  of  drainage,  for  the 
entire  theory  of  it  is  based  on  the  ability  of  the  water 
to  run  off  through  a  lowrer  layer  of  open  soil.  We 
have  two  such  arrangements  on  our  ow7n  farm.  In 
one  case  the  water  runs  freely  below7  and  gives  good 
drainage.  In  the  other  there  is  no  low7er  outlet.  We 
dug  a  big  hole  and  filled  it  with  stones.  For  a  time  it 
did  fairly  w7ell.  Then  the  soil  w7ashed  in  around  the 
stones  and  ended  the  drainage. 

fcommitment  and  Release  of  the  Insane 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  issue  of  your 
magazine  in  which  an  article  appears  instructing  State 
Hospital  patients  how  to  see  the  county  commissioner 
(?)  when  the  occasion  warrants.  My  case,  I  believe,  is 
unparalleled.  But  it  is  not  in  order  to  enter  complaints, 
rather  one  of  seeking  whatever  px-ovision  the  law  makes 
so  as  to  straighten  my  life  to  normal  conditions  of  right 
living  in  the  performance  of  the  activities  for  which  I 
am  fitted — teaching,  translating,  plus  a  wee  bit  of  verse 
and  prose  writing.  The  medical  opinion  has  x-epeatedly 
pronounced  me  well  enough  to  leave. 

May  I  ask  what  becomes  of  patients  who.  momentarily 
ill.  at  some  critical  period  of  life,  have  no  one  to  stand 
sponsor  for  them  ;  yet  who.  as  myself,  are  qualified  to 
earn  their  living  upon  the  x-eturn  to  health?  That  to  me 
is  the  all-important  question.  E.  v. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  article  giving  instructions 
as  to  seeing  a  “County  Commissioner”  on  the  part  of 
a  patient  in  a  State  hospital  lias  been  published  at 
any  time.  Any  patient  at  a  State  hospital,  or  any 
friend  acting  in  the  patient’s  behalf,  may  apply  to 
the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  hospital 
is  located,  or  of  the  county  from  which  the  patient 
was  committed,  for  the  release  of  such  patient.  An 
application  may  also  be  sent  to  “The  State  Hospital 
Commission,”  Albany,  N.  Y.  Such  application  may 
also  "lie  made  to  any  supreme  court  justice  in  the 
State. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  such  application  can 
hardly  be  needed,  since  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  will  gladly  release  any  patient  from  the  in¬ 
stitution  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  it. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  hospital  authorities  to  detain  a  patient  unnec¬ 
essarily;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  every  reason  to 
wish  to  discharge  all  patients  competent  to  re¬ 
assume  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  The  ovei7- 
crowding  of  these  institutions  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  is  such  that  the  State  is  anxious 
to  reduce  the  number  of  patients,  rather  than  to  in¬ 
crease  it. 

As  to  your  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  patients 
who  have  no  friends  to  stand  sponsor  for  them  upon 
their  recovery  from  mental  disability,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  from  which  the  patient  w7as  committed  may 
be  asked  to  give  such  financial  help  as  is  needed  by 
those  without  friends  or  funds,  and  an  application 
to  this  official  can  be  made  by  a  discharged  patient 
temporarily  in  need  of  help. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  care  of  patients  in  our 
State  institutions,  I  can  only  advise  being  guided  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  superintendent’s  advice  in  the  matter  of 
endeavoring  to  reassume  life  outside  the  institution. 
The  superintendent  and  physicians  in  charge  are 
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more  competent  to  judge  of  a  patient’s  ability  to  do 
this  than  any  patient  can  be,  and  the  wisest  thing  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  purely  physical  disorders, 
is  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  one’s  physician. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fertilizer  Prescriptions 

I  have  something  over  half  an  acre  of  garden  on  good 
loam  soil  with  hardpan  about  2  ft.  down ;  have  ma¬ 
nured  it  heavily  past  two  years.  Peas,  beets,  turnips 
and  sweet  coi'n  grow  well,  but  beans  do  not  grow7  thrift¬ 
ily  ;  they  have  only  a  few  leaves  and  are  short  and  only 
bear  a  small  crop.  Cucumbers  this  year  have  died  when 
up  with  three  leaves.  A  few  got  big  enough  to  run  and 
blossom,  and  now  they  are  withering.  What  does  this 
land  need?  u.  s. 

GENERALLY  land  showing  these  results  in  crops 
needs  lime  and  phosplioi-ic  acid.  The  fact  that 
beets  grow  well  shows  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
lime,  while  sweet  corn  does  not  make  a  full  growth 
unless  there  is  an  abundance  of  phosphorus.  We 
think  the  chief  trouble  with  the  beans  may  be  a  lack 
of  the  bacteria  which  work  on  the  bean  roots.  We 
should  try  some  of  the  commercial  bacteria  to  inocu¬ 
late  the  seed.  The  cucumbers  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  some  disease  like  wilt.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  soil,  but  on  general  principles  we 
should  use  acid  phosphate  or  fine  bone  with  the  ma¬ 
nure. 

I  have  a  meadow7  that  gets  the  wash  from  hogpens  and 
barnyard  ;  is  very  rich,  a  heavy  loam,  but  grain  or  any 
kind  of  grass  goes  down  when  about  half  grown.  What 
should  I  put  on  this  soil  to  make  stronger  straw  or 
grass? 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  too  much  nitrogen.  The 
grass  or  grain  makes  a  quick,  rank  growth,  and  the 
stems  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  up.  The  chief 
need  in  such  cases  is  phosphorus  with  lime  and  pot¬ 
ash  also  helpful.  A  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes  will 
help,  or  400  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  acid  phosphate. 

Plowing  an  Old  Sod 

I  have  about  10  acres  of  land  that  has  not  been 
plowed  in  25  or  30  yeai-s.  The  grass  and  weeds  have 
been  left,  on  the  ground  each  year.  I  wish  to  cultivate 
this  land,  and  I  don’t  know  what  needs  to  be  done  first. 
It  is  sandy  loam.  I  would  like  to  grow  potatoes  and 
grain  next  year.  What  shall  I  do  this  year  to  put  it  in 
the  right  condition?  F.  E.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  plow7  the  old  sod  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Plow  so  as  to  leave  the  furrows  up  on  edge 
and  not  turned  over  flat.  Leave  them  that  way 
through  the  Winter,  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  “weather.”  The  object  of  this  is  to  let  the  frost 
work  freely  through  that  sod.  Tt  will  destroy  many 
insects,  kill  out  some  of  the  weed  roots  and  help 
break  up  the  sod.  This  is  a  case  where  we  would 
not  advise  a  cover  crop,  but  would  try  to  subdue 
the  old  sod  first.  In  the  Spring  cross-plow  the  field ; 
that  is.  plow7  across  the  furrows,  chop  up  with  a  disk.' 
and  make  the  sod  as  fine  as  possible.  It  is  always  a 
gamble  to  plant  potatoes  on  such  an  old  sod,  as  the 
soil  is  usually  filled  w7ith  w-liite  grubs  and  wireworms. 
If  you  could  fence  in  this  field  and  turn  in  a  drove  of 
lively  pigs  after  plowing  they  w7ould  clean  out  most 
of  the  grubs. 


Cover  Crop  in  Raspberries 

I  have  a  raspberry  patch  of  about  an  acre.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  plant  Winter  rye  in  between  the  rows 
this  Fall,  and  plow  it  under  in  the  Spring?  A  coating 
of  manure  would  be  put  on  now.  I  would  like  to  get  as 
large  berries  as  possible  R.  w.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  seed  rye  and  Alsike  clover 
among  the  raspberry  bushes  late  in  August.  We 
would  hold  the  manure  until  Spring,  then  spread  it 
on  the  rye  and  plow  all  under.  The  manure  will 
help,  not  only  through  its  plant  food,  but  will  help 
the  rye  to  rapid  decay,  and  thus  make  it  more  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  a  good  plan,  wiierever  possible,  to  use 
some  manure  on  the  cover  crop. 

Improving  Poor  Soil  with  Commercial  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  small  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  that  is  on 
very  poor  soil.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good 
stable  manure,  so  I  am  trying  commercial  fertilizer,  but. 
as  I  have  never  used  it  would  like  some  advice.  How 
much  acid  phosphate  is  it  desirable  to  use  per  acre? 
What  time  of  year  is  best  to  apply  it?  Will  it  leach  out 
if  applied  in  Fall?  For  nitrogen  I  shall  use  dried  blood 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  When  should  I  apply,  and  at  what 
rate  per  aci7e?  S.  D.  E. 

Oi-egon. 

Use  from  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate 
and  apply  it  at  the  time  of  fitting  the  ground.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  manure,  use  cover  crops  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  up  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
As  explained  elsewhere,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  not 
leach  out  of  the  soil.  A  combination  of  nitrate  and 
dried  blood  is  good,  since  the  former  provides  soluble 
nitrogen,  while  the  blood  gives  organic,  or  more 
slowly  available  nitrogen.  You  can  use  at  the  rate 
of  100  lbs.  of  each  per  acre. 

Pecans  for  Virginia 

Can  you  tell  me  what  varieties  of  pecans  would  be 


best  adapted  to  the  tidewater  section  of  Virginia,  just 
south  of  Washington?  L.  c.  P. 

About  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given  would 
be  to  go  slow  with  such  far  Southern  varieties  as 
Stuart.  Schley,  Van  Deman,  Crotsch,  Dolmas,  Money 
Maker,  Success  and  Pabst.  While  practically  none  of 
the  above-named  varieties  of  pecans  have  been  tested 
in  Northern  and  Eastern  Virginia  long  enough  to 
determine  their  real  adaptability  to  this  section, 
their  satisfactory  productiveness  so  far  north  has 
not  yet  been  established,  nor  their  ability  to  endure 
the  occasional  low7  temperatures  experienced  every 
25  or  30  years  in  that  region.  More  Northern  varie¬ 
ties.  such  as  those  which  have  originated  in  Southern 
Indiana,  would  seem  more  promising,  although  these 
have  not  been  propagated  long  enough  for  nursery- 
grown  trees  to  be  in  bearing  to  any  extent.  The 
bearing  habits  of  the  parent  trees  and  the  behavior 
of  the  few  nursery-grown  trees  existing  are  such  that 
their  adequate  hardiness  seems  certain.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  Indiana  sorts  are  the 
Major,  Green  Rivei7.  Niblack,  Busseron  and  Posey. 

w.  A.  T. 


Wheat  Growing  and  Fertilizers 

The  newspapers  are  predicting  a  heavy  yield  in 
the  wheat  crop,  and  also  say  there  is  a  large 
supply  on  hand  from  last  year  which  could  not  be 
shipped.  Of  course  it  is  quite  common  for  someone 
always  to  predict  a  great  harvest  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  a  gx-eat  drop  in  the  wheat 
market  as  a  consequence.  Many  farmers  are  standing 
between  the  above  facts  and  the  price  of  fertilizers  for 
the  Fall  sow’ing.  Will  it  be  safe  for  them  to  risk  using 
fertilizers  at  an  advanced  price  submitted  as  follows? 


Last 
Spring’s 
Quotations 
$26.70  per  ton 
33.35  '•  " 

54.45  “  “ 

37.50  “  “ 

41.15  “  “ 


Fall 

Quotations 
$32.35  per  ton 
38.80  “  “ 

62.05  “  “ 

41.15  “  “ 

49.35  “  “ 


Analysis 
16%  Phos. 
12i>  2p  acid 
2a  1  Op  4p  acid 
1—8—2 
1—8—4 


These  prices  include  same  commission  and  freight 
rates  as  last  year.  The  companies  claim  that  they  must 
pay  60  cents  per  hour  for  labor.  e.  r. 

New  Yoi’k. 


FROM  what  we  can  learn  the  wheat  crop  this  year 
will  be  something  over  125,000,000  bushels  less 
than  last  year  and  some  15,000,000  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  live  years.  There  is,  of  course,  a  reserve  left 
over  from  last  year.  The  crop  in  other  countries  is  less 
than  usual,  and  Europe  will  be  obliged  to  import 
large  quantities  of  wheat.  The  acreage  in  this 
country  is  growing  less.  We  think  there  will  be  a 
good  future  demand  for  wheat  at  fair  prices,  but 
there  is  little  in  prospect  to  justify  anyone  in 
“plunging”  on  this  grain.  The  fair  policy  would 
seem  to  be  to  keep  up  the  wheat  in  the  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  seed  about  the  usual  acreage  and  use  fertilizers 
as  before.  We  think  they  will  pay,  even  at  the 
increased  price. 


Notes  on  the  Cover  Crop — Rye  to  Follow 

Potatoes 

On  page  1219  reference  is  made  to  cover  or  catch 
crops.  In  case  of  a  field  of  potatoes,  usually  dug  late, 
would  not  the  value  of  a  cover  crop  be  destroyed,  due 
to  the  digging?  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  rape 
and  Alsike  clover  as  a  cover  crop  in  young  orchards? 
I  thought  of  sowing  the  combination  broadcast,  and  then 
d  ‘agging  it  in  lightly  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  D<> 
you  think  it  will  come  seeded  in  this  way,  provided 
moistxxre  conditions  are  right?  Also  can  you  infonn  me 
if  the  i7ape  will  have  enough  body  or  stalk  left  to  pre¬ 
vent  ground  being  blown  bare  of  snow  after  being 
winter-killed?  W.  H.  0. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  chief  value  of  the  cover  crop  is  found  in  the 
cornfield.  It  is  easiest  to  seed  in  corn,  and  of  course 
the  corn  is  cut  early  enough  to  give  the  cover  crop  a 
chance.  It  would  not  pay  to  seed  such  a  crop  in 
potatoes  at  the  last,  cultivation.  The  heavy  growth 
of  vine  would  smother  much  of  the  seed,  and  digging 
would  end  the  crop.  The  only  way  to  get  a  suitable 
cover  crop  after  potatoes  would  be  to  sow  rye  as 
soon  as  possible  after  digging.  The  work  of  the 
digger  and  one  harrowing  will  usually  fit  the  soil. 
It  is  surprising  how  late  rye  can  be  seeded  and  still 
make  a  fair  growth.  We  have  seeded  it  long  after 
killing  frosts.  It  made  but  a  small  growth  above 
ground,  but  the  roots  filled  the  soil  and  kept  it  alive 
through  the  Winter.  A  good  many  potato  farmers 
seed  rye  immediately  after  digging,  and  are  able  to 
plow  under  a  good  crop  in  the  Spring.  If  they  gro'\ 
early  potatoes  they  have  a  long  growing  season  in 
the  Fall.  If  they  grow  late  varieties  the  Spring 
growth  is  larger. 

We  have  used  rape  and  Alsike  in  a  small  way  ami 
found  it  a  good  combination  where  a  heavy  .Spring 
growth  is  not  desired.  One  working  with  a  harrow 
would  cover  the  seed  where  the  orchard  has  bet  i 
fairly  cultivated.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  rape 
keep  their  size  and  shape  well  and  hold  the  snow 
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A  Dynamite  Ditch  In  Ma  r  y  land 


MR.  FLANSBURG’S  article,  page  1237,  on  “Dig¬ 
ging  a  Ditch  with  Dynamite,”  calls  for  my 
experience.  Since  the  latter  part  of  August,  last 
year,  I  have  dug  more  than  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  ditch  on  my  own  land  in  Somerset  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  All  of  this  has  been  with  50  per  cent  straight 
dynamite,  and  by  the  “propagated  method”  exclu¬ 
sively.  These  ditches  vary  in  size  from  those  aver¬ 
aging  3x3  ft.  to  those  averaging  5  ft.  deep  by  14  ft. 
wide.  The  soil  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
above  article. 

The  nieest-looking  piece  of  ditch  here  was  made 
by  punching  holes  4  ft.  deep  1G  in.  apart,  loaded  one 
stick  in  the  first  hole,  two  in  the  next,  then  one,  then 
two,  etc.  In  10  working  hours  two  men  at  a  labor 
cost  of  $7.50  punched  the  holes,  loaded  and  fired  500 
ft.  of  this  ditch.  The  section  of  this  ditch,  and  of 
all  the  ditches  dynamited,  is  about  half  way  between 
a  “V”  and  a  “U.”  The  cost  was  15  cents  per  lineal 
foot.  The  work  was  done  one  Friday  afternoon  and 
the  following  Saturday  morning.  Two 
No.  G  caps  were  used  and  3  ft.  of  fuse. 

We  use  for  making  the  holes  old 
shafting,  1*4x4  in.;  these  are  churn- 
drilled  down  until  hard  punching  is 
reached,  then  the  hole  is  finished  with 
the  same  size  coal  mine  augers.  These 
are  5  ft.  long,  with  the  coal  mining 
brace  removed,  an  eyebolt  put  in,  and 
a  wooden  handle  put  through  the  eye- 
bolt. 

1  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Flansburg 
that  he  try  the  following;  Put  his 
holes  in  the  center  of  the  old  ditch,  20 
in.  center  to  center,  4  to  4*4  ft.  deep, 
one  line  of  holes  load  with  two  sticks, 
three  in  the  next.  This  makes  the 
equivalent  of  one  stick  every  S  in.  If 
he  finds  his  bottom  is  sandy  he  will 
have  to  put  his  holes  closer  together.  I 
would  try  1G  in.,  two  sticks  to  the  hole. 

1  dug  in  early  May  4  200  ft.  of  ditch, 
punched  and  loaded  as  above.  This 
made  a  ditch  from  4  to  G  ft.  deep, 
averaging  over  5  ft.  deep  and  averaging 
14  ft.  wide.  This  ditch  cost  23  cents 
per  lineal  foot,  against  his  estimated 
cost  of  around  37  cents.  The  dynamite 
cost  me  at  the  time  I  bought  around 
$22.75  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  My 
labor  cost  on  this  ditch  was  practically 
six  cents  per  foot. 

To  my  mind  the  electrical  method  of 
ditching  is  out  of  the  question  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cost.  The  last  quotation 
I  had  on  electrical  exploders  was  nine 
cents.  On  Mr.  Flansburg’s  ditch  he 
would  have  three  exploders  every  2  ft. 

Then  an  exploder  has  to  be  put  into 
one  stick  of  dynamite  for  each  hole, 
then  they  all  have  to  be  wired  up  to¬ 
gether,  then  the  battery  wires  straight¬ 
ened  out,  and  after  the  first  shot  unearthed,  or  more 
new  ones  used.  Then  everybody  gets  back,  and  they 
nnry  get  50  ft.  of  dp  -h  fired;  then  load  again.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  can  shoot  it  electrically  without 
spending  20  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  exploders,  bat¬ 
tery  wire  and  time  wasted  ;  and  none  of  this  20  cents 
moves  a  bit  of  dirt.  An  electrical  exploder  won’t 
get  much,  while  23  cents  made  my  complete  ditch 
by  the  propagated  method.  And  20  cents  a  foot  gets 
to  be  some  dollars  when  the  foot  becomes  a  mile. 

This  electrical  method  of  ditching  is  a  sore  spot 
with  me.  Some  years  ago,  when  when  I  began  to 
consider  methods  of  ditching,  all  of  the  literature  I 
could  get  on  the  subject,  and  all  of  the  people  (very 
few)  who  could  tell  me  anything  about  it,  spoke  of 
tin*  electrical  and  the  propagated  methods  as  optional. 
I  had  had  15  years’  experience  on  heavy  construction 
work.  I  felt  that  I  knew  as  much  about  the  elec¬ 
trical  method  as  the  man  that  developed  it.  I  passed 
the  ditching  up  for  five  years,  trying  to  learn  how 
to  do  it.  I  did  not  have  enough  work  to  buy  a 
machine.  I  talked  to  some  contractors,  but  I  could 
not  do  it.  all  in  a  day,  meaning  I  did  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  all ;  and  unless  it  all  went  there 
was  not  enough  work  for  them.  Meantime,  I  had 
12o  acres  of  corn  drowned,  got  enough  corn  for  18 
mules  and  20  hogs  for  two  months;  put  the  mules 
in  the  ditches  whenever  I  could,  and  made  a  good 
ditch  at  25  cents  a  lineal  foot;  but  they  had  other 
work  to  do,  and  I  never  got  more  than  800  ft.  done 
that  way, 


Then  last  year  a  dynamite  demonstrator  came 
down.  The  ditch  he  made  still  fell  down  on  cost, 
and  I  did  not  see  it.  Then  some  months  after  he 
was  here,  in  August,  it  began  to  rain,  and  rained 
some  more.  Something  had  to  be  done  quick,  and  I 
ordered  a  ton  and  a  half  of  dynamite.  50  per  cent 
straight.  We  tried  it,  tried  to  get  a  large  ditch,  and 
went  down  not  2  ft.  and  2*4  ft.,  but  around  4  ft.  and 
deeper.  The  stuff  worked,  and  our  costs  came  down. 

The  man  who  made  the  demonstration  was  looking 
at  some  of  these  ditches,  and  I  asked  him  why  he 
told  me  the  2  ft.  and  the  2*4  ft.  He  said.  “No,  we 
tell  you  to  try  it,  put  it  down,  but  when  we  give  a 
demonstration  we  have  to  play  on  the  safe  side,  and 
we  talk  about  one  stick  to  the  hole.  We  have  to  get 
a  ditch  made  and  let  the  people  see  it.  We  could 
only  tell  how  deep  to  put  it  by  trying  out  a  number 
of  methods  of  loading.  When  a  man  gets  to  working 
with  it  he  will  probably  be  able  to  move  a  lot  more 
material  per  pound  of  explosive.”  I  beat  him  by  100%. 


Dynamiting  the  Ditch.  Fig.  J/05 


Water  In  Ditch  Just  After  Dynamiting.  Fig.  1/06 

On  my  land  here,  for  a  ditch  up  to  5x14  ft.,  I  would 
take  dynamite  in  preference  to  any  machine  I  have 
seen.  If  I  had  a  great  many  miles  the  machine  might 
he  the  most  economical,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  dyna¬ 
mite  will  have  done  it  before  the  machine  and  crew 
are  all  broken  in.  You  can  use  the  propagated 
method,  too,  on  almost  any  land  that  has  to  have  a 
ditch.  It  will  get  wet  enough  to  propagate  some 
time,  and  if  it  does  not  get  that  wet  it  will  get  along 
without  ditching.  The  picture,  Fig.  406,  shows  the 
water  starting  down  the  5x14  ft.  ditch  just  after  it 
was  shot.  The  camera  was  about  4  ft.  above  the 
bottom.  The  clods  have  all  flattened  out. 

Maryland.  e.  mcd.  moore. 


Florida  Strawberry  Crop 

Part  II. 

A  WORLD  RECORD. — I  myself  like  to  think  that 
1  have  set  a  world  record  in  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  from  a  given  area  of  strawberries,  and  yet  how 
much  higher  the  figures  had  been,  but  for  the  chance 
of  planting  a  large  proportion  of  a  less  well  adapted 
variety ! 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  YIELD.— Then,  too,  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  those  who  find  the  stated  yield  so  far 
beyond  their  experience  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
believe.  Yet  here  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  have  set  a 
world  record.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  the  record, 
even  of  the  Rrandywines,  has  been  rather  frequently 
exceeded.  Recently  1  read  a  report  of  a  half-acre 
patch  in  Iowa  that  produced  at  the  rate  of  over 


16,000  quarts  per  acre.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  reliable  man,  who  said  he  knew  of  a 
strawberry  field,  matted-row  culture,  in  his  home 
locality  in  the  North,  credited  with  a  yield  of  18,000 
quarts  per  acre.  I  distinctly  recollect  the  details  of 
an  article  I  read  when  a  boy,  written  by  a  New  York 
State  man,  dealing  with  a  method  of  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture,  by  which  he  claimed  to  have  produced  on  a 
small,  area  at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  of  berries  per 
acre.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  over  25.000 
quarts  per  acre.  That  article,  whatever  its  basis  in 
fact,  has  always  been  an  inspiration  to  me  toward 
maximum  production. 

METHODS  OF  PRODUCTION.— The  method  was 
practical  and  logical;  simply  good  soil,  stock  plants 
set  40  in.  apart  in  30-in.  rows,  four  runner  plants 
placed  S  in.  apart  between  stock  plants;  then  all 
subsequent  runners  removed.  My  experience  indi¬ 
cates  there  was  too  much  path  space  wasted  to  secure 
maximum  yield.  A  greater  number  of  authentic  re¬ 
ports  of  crop  records  of  any  crop  with 
such  latent  possibilities  as  the  straw¬ 
berry  would  be  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 

STOCK  PLANTS. — I  have  stated  my 
method  of  culture  before,  but  for  those 
who  may  not  remember,  and  for  new 
readers,  I  will  briefly  state  it  again. 
Stock  plants  are  set  early  in  April,  just 
as  they  are  set  in  the  North  for  matted- 
row  culture,  except  that  I  usually  set 
farther  apart:  rows  6  ft.  apart,  plants 
30  in.  apart  in  the  row.  An  acre,  under 
favorable  conditions,  will  produce  from 
200,000  to  250,000  plants  by  October  20, 
planting  time. 

SETTING. — For  the  fruiting  planta¬ 
tion  the  land  is  thoroughly  prepared, 
then  smoothed  down  with  a  plank  drag. 
The  area  is  then  marked  with  a  hand 
marker;  marks  12  in.  apart  one  way 
and  9  in.  the  other.  The  marker  is  con¬ 
structed  like  a  large  rake,  with  the  12- 
in.  marking  “te*eth"  on  one  side  of  the 
head  and  the  9-in.  “teeth”  on  the  other. 
In  planting  every  fifth  mark  the  12-in. 
way  is  left  for  a  path.  That  leaves  the 
plantation  in  four-row  beds,  rows  12  in. 
apart,  and  plants  9  in.  apart  in  the 
row,  requiring  4G.492  plants  per  acre. 

SOIL  TREATMENT.— The  plants  are 
set  by  hand  with  a  garden  trowel,  a 
handful  of  composted  dairy  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  plant;  also  a  half  pint  of 
water,  and  the.  surface  stirred  to  check 
evaporation.  Later  two  tons  per  acre 
of  a  good  grade  of  home-mixed  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  applied  broadcast. 
Half  of  this  is  applied  directly  after 
planting,  and  the  rest  a  month  or  more 
later.  At  each  application  the  foliage 
is  well  brushed  to  prevent  burning. 
The  crop  is  cultivated  with  wheel  hoes. 

VARIETY  TESTS. — The  most  striking  phase  of 
strawberry  culture  here  is  the  strong  relief  into 
which  climatic  conditions  throw  the  adaptability  of 
varieties.  I  have  tested  about  40  different  sorts, 
and  their  response  has  ranged  from  total  failure  of 
the  great  majority  to  the  phenomenal  performance 
of  the  Brandywine.  Of  those  tested  there  are  only 
about  four  that  could  be  at  all  considered  commer¬ 
cially  if  there  were  nothing  better,  and  at  that  the 
Brandywine  is  not  a  general  favorite  in  Florida,  nor 
even  in  this  locality.  There  are  probably  many  more 
Missionary  planted  in  Florida  at  present  than  all 
other  varieties  combined.  Unless  the  Brandywine 
is  at  its  best  it  is  very  disappointing  indeed ;  coarse, 
knotty,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  exceedingly 
acid.  As  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  growing  it.  it 
is  large,  luscious,  of  exquisite  flavor  and  of  im¬ 
mense  productiveness,  as  already  stated.  It  has 
long  been  my  favorite,  and  the  Missionary  I  planted 
this  season  I  first  grew  as  plants  intended  for  sale, 
but  later  decided  to  plant  them,  too,  for  fruit,  little 
thipking  the  difference  in  production  would  be  so 
extremely  wide. 

ACCLIMATED  PLANTS. — Another  interesting 
feature  developed  in  this  crop.  About  one-third  of 
the  Brandywine  plants  were  produced  from  home¬ 
grown  stock,  the  parentage  of  which  were  secured 
in  the  Spring  of  4917  from  a  North  Central  State. 
The  rest  were  grown  from  stock  plants  secured  direct 
from  an  Eastern  firm.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
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to  the  identity  of  the  variety ;  but  I  am 
certain  the  acclimated  stock  yielded  30 
per  cent  more  and  superior  fruit.  Had 
we  a  separate  record  of  the  portion  of 
the  field  we  could  add  a  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  entry  in  the  tabulation  of  results. 
Need  I  say  all  my  plants  for  next  season 
are  being  grown  from  that  stock? 

Climatic  Effects. — It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  at  this  point  to  note  that  in  every 
newly  settled  district  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  unfounded  prejudices  becoming 
established  that  may  require  years  to 
eradicate.  One  of  these  in  this  State  is 
that  the  climate  of  Florida  has  a  devital¬ 
izing  influence ;  consequently  the  straw- 
bery  plants  grown  in  this  State  are 
pretty  generally  grown  from  stock  plants 
secured  annually  from  the  North ;  but  no 
more  for  me.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on 
variety  adaption,  adaption  to  locality  and 
even  adaption  to  a  particular  field,  be¬ 
cause  here  for  the  average  grower  lies 
unsuspected  opportunity,  and  nothing  but. 
individual  and  persistent  trial  and  experi¬ 
ment  can  reveal  it,  or  how  golden  it 
may  be. 

Strawberry  Questions. — Earlier  in 
the  season  a  representative  of  another 
agricultural  journal  secured  an  interview 
regarding  my  berry  crop.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  then  came  letter  after  letter, 
most  of  them  practically  asking  me  in  one 
form  or  another  to  help  the  writers  to 
get  started  in  the  strawberry  business. 
One  writer  from  a  central  State  actually 
asked  me  to  write  and  tell  all  I  knew 
about  strawberries.  An  elderly  woman 
from  the  Southwest  (she  frankly  admitted 
she  was  past  middle  age)  wanted  my 
opinion  as  to  her  prospects  of  success¬ 
fully  breaking  into  the  game,  naively  say¬ 
ing  "she  could  see  no  reason  why  a  woman 
could  not  raise  strawberries  as  well  as  a 
man,  provided  she  could  get  good  help. 
Ah.  there  is  the  rub!  Help  of  that  sort 
is  not  hanging  around  to  be  hired.  Had 
she  seen  me  last  Fall,  day  after  day,  per¬ 
sonally  set  1.200  to  1,500  plants  per  hour, 
because  help  to  do  the  “leading  stunt” 
was  not  to  be  had  !  Eater,  when  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  ripened  the  fruit 
faster  than  the  labor  obtainable  could 
pick  it.  morning  after  morning  I  jumped 
into  the  breach  myself  at  dawn,  picked 
upwards  of  a  hundred  quarts,  and  then 
about  three  or  four  o’clock  p.  m.,  as  late 
as  would  be  safe  for  the  prospects  of 
selling  them,  rushed  to  the  city  with  300 
to  400  quarts  of  berries,  making  a  whirl¬ 
wind  campaign  selling  and  delivering 
them,  mostly  in  small  lots,  getting  home 
perhaps  by  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  and  one 
luckless  night  it  was  one  a.  m. !  Mean¬ 
time  my  wife  persistently  worked  beyond 
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her  strength  packing  and  superintending 
operations  in  the  packing  shed.  Had  this 
old  lady  seen  this  phase  of  the  enterprise 
she  might  have  learned  late  in  life  the 
lesson  that,  according  to  fable,  the  young 
larks  learned  iu  the  cornfield. 

No  Easy  Hoad. — I  throw  in  this 
sketch ;  perhaps  it  may  set.  some  of  the 
thoughtless  to  thinking.  Here  as  else¬ 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  those  willing  to 
acquire  easy  money,  and  rumor  has  it 
that  many  will  seek  it  this  coming  season 
via  the  strawberry  route,  but  judging  by 
average  results  that  have  been  achieved 
most  of  them  are  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  To  the  would-be  inquirer  I  will 
say  conditions  here,  agriculturally,  are  so 
very  different  from  those  with  which  most 
readers  are  acquainted  that  written  ex¬ 
planations  can  do  little  good.  Personal 
inspection  is  the  only  logical  course,  and 
even  that  by  no  means  insures  successful 
choice.  Florida  is  a  fine  place  to  live, 
but  as  to  opportunity,  like  gold,  it  is 
“where  you  find  it.”  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

Florida. 


A  Recipe  for  Working  Hides 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  country, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  compelled  to  see 
prime  hides  ruined  by  not  knowing  just 
how  to  prevent  it,  until  one  day  an  old 
and  experienced  hunter  who  had  paid  .$50 
for  it  gave  me  the  following  Hudson’s 
Bay  trapper’s  recipe.  I  have  followed 
the  directions  and  turned  out  some  of  the 
finest  skins  I  ever  saw — not  even  barring 
those  tanned  by  the  Indians.  It.  takes 
some  labor,  but  the  finished  product  war¬ 
rants  it.  I  have  a  pair  of  Indian  moc¬ 
casins  with  squirrel-fur  tops  as  soft  as  the 
day  they  were  made  (many  years  ago) 
and  they  have  not  shed  any  of  the  hair. 
If  this  recipe  will  save  any  country  lad 
the  furs  of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  helped  him. 

1.  Remove  legs  and  other  useless  parts, 
soak  the  skin  (if  dry)  in  soft  (rain) 
water  until  soft ;  then  remove  any  fleshy 
substances  and  soak  in  soft  (rain)  water 
for  an  hour.  Now  take  borax,  saltpetre 
and  Glauber’s  salts,  of  each  one-half 
ounce.  Wet  these  with  sufficient  soft 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  paint  it 
thickly  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  brush  (I 
used  a  putty-knife),  being  careful  to 
cover  the  entire  flesh  side.  Now  double 
the  skin  together,  flesh  side  in.  and  place 
in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  freeze. 

2.  Wash  skin  clean  and  apply  with  a 
brush,  as  before,  the  following :  Sal  soda 
(washing  soda),  one  ounce;  borax,  one- 
half  ounce;  soap  (white  castile  or  ivory), 
two  ounces.  Melt  these  together  slowly, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil.  After 
applying  this  to  the  flesh  side,  roll  up 
again  (flesh  side  in)  and  keep  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours. 

3.  Wash  skin  clean,  as  before,  and  al¬ 
low  to  soak  one-half  hour  in  a  solution  of 
two  ounces  of  saleratus  (baking  soda,  or 
bicarbonate  of  soda),  with  water  enough 
to  cover  the  skin  nicely  ;  then  take  alum, 
four  ounces ;  salt,  eight  ounces,  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  hot  rain  or  soft  water,  enough 
to  nicely  cover  the  skin,  and  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  cool  to  allow  the  hands  to  be 
immersed  without  discomfort,  put  in  the 
skin  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  12  hours, 
after  which  wring  out  the  water  and  hang 
up  the  skin  to  dry  for  12  hours  more. 
Repeat  this  soaking  and  drying  from  two 
to  four  times,  depending  upon  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  desired  when  finished. 
Four  soakings  makes  a  very  soft  product. 

East,  finish  by  pulling,  working  and 
rubbing,  and  finally  going  over  the  flesh 
side  with  fine  sandpaper  and  pumice 
stone.  The  more  painstaking  care  used  the 
better  the  skins.  This  recipe  works 
equally  well  on  all  fur  skins — sheep,  deer, 
wolf,  fox,  dog,  rabbit,  cat.  coon,  squirrel, 
etc.  Tt  also  makes  a  durable  leather, 
capable  of  standing  washing.  It  is  also 
fine  for  making  fur  for  mittens,  caps,  etc. 

New  York.  george  w.  beatty. 


Strawberries 
Must  Be  Big 

Little  strawberries  are  worth¬ 
less  to  the  commercial  grower, 
nor  are  they  desirable  for  the 
home  garden. 

Big,  deep  red,  luscious  berries 
of  remarkable  Jflavor,  just  tart 
enough,  are  best  for  all  purposes. 

Buckbee  Beal 
Kevitt’s  Jubilee 


are  three  large  new  berries  which 
you  should  grow.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  are  given  in  our  catalog  D; 
send  for  it  and  learn  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Company 

148  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 
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11  Hardy 
Varieties 


Closely  Graded 
Priced  Right 


YOU  SHOULD  SOW  Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat  this  fall  —  IT 
WILL  PAY !  COSTS  LITTLE  to  change.  If  you  get  only 
Yz  bushel  to  1  bushel  more  wheat  per  acre,  your  investment 
pays  for  itself!  But  you  will  likely  get  5  bushels  more.  Many 
customers  reported  10-bushel  increases — some  still  higher. 

Better  Wheat  and  More  of  it  —  results  from  Hoffman’s  Seed. 
Only  reliable  sorts  are  sold.  Varieties  that  yield  more  per  acre  and 
require  less  iced.  Hardiest  and  most  prolific  types  known.  Produced 
on  the  fertile  wheat  soils  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  winter 
wheat  does  its  best.  Cleaned  to  perfection — closely  graded — sound. 
— Free  from  cockle,  rye,  garlic ,  smut ,  cheat,  disease. 

TERMS— SEED  WHEAT  MUST  BE  SATISFACTORY. 
IF  IT  DOES  NOT  PLEASE  YOU,  RETURN  IT  — WE’LL 
REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  AND  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT. 

“Leap’s  Prolific”  “■leading  variety  (head  shown  at  ri jrht)  yielded  35  to  42 
bushels  per  acre.  Grows  tall,  stiff  straw — lone,  w-hite,  smooth  heads.  Kills  out  well,  docs 
not  shatter.  Long  berry,  hard,  mills  well.  Very  dependable  kind  to  sow. 

Alfalfa  Seed—’  ‘Northwest”  brand  —  Idaho-grown  seed — 99.80%  pure — highest 
germination.  Hardiest  strain  of  seed  you  can  buy  —  means  successful  stands.  "Extra” 
brand — Kansas-grown  seed — also  of  high  test.  Alfalfa  Seed  Samples  and  special  booklet 
"How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.”  FREE.  Order  early  as  our  stock  of  Alfalfa  Seed  is  limited. 

Timothy  Seed  —Hoffman’s  "Farmer’s  Choice”  brand  Timothy  Seed  isthecleanest 
and  soundest  seed  you  can  buy — tests  to  9934  %  pure.  Germination  almost  perfect. 

Make  your  own  tests  if  you  wish — return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  Samples  Free. 

Seed  Wheat  Catalog  and  Samples  Sent  Free 

You  will  profit  by  investigating  Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat.  Learn  about  these  11 
wheats  —  some  are  bearded,  others  beardless  —  all  profitable  kinds  to  sow.  Scud  for  this 
catalog  today — it  is  free.  Tell  us  you  saw  this  ad  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


THIS  pile  of  Strawberries  ( photo  greatly  reduced )  was  picked  on 
June  22,  1920,  from  One  Bushel  Basket  Strawberry  Plant  set 
out  Oct.  15,  1919.  Let  me  send  you  my  illustrated  price  lists 
explaining  my  methods  and  success  with  fall  set  berry  plants. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


THE  ST.  MARTIN  STRAWBERRY 

With  a  New  Record 

Awarded  3  cash  prizes  and  silver  medal  in 
1920,  making  2  silver  medals  and  7  consecu¬ 
tive  years  of  prize  winning. 

Potted  plants  through  August  and  September. 
Write  for  Circular 

LOUIS  GRAT0N,  Originator  and  Introducer,  WHITMAN,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  .about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBFRRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES.  PANSIES.  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

11  Alt  It  Y  L.  SQUJKKS,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

CAULIFLOWER  =« 

VflUlJU  ft  RABI,  PARSLEY  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hood  Ground.  N.Y. 


This  well  known  cover  crop 
will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Ask  for  sample  and  quotations. 
(Ian  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer 
sowing,  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Street  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Cabbage  Plants 

all  leading  varieties,  »M.25  per  1,000;  10,000  for$IO.OO. 
t'elerv  I’luiit*.  leading  varieties.  *1.25  per  1.000. 
J.  C.'  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL,  PA 


Danish  Ball 
Head,  Flat 
Dutch  and 


GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Recleaned  ready  to  sow.  $3  50  per  bu.  Poole  $3  25. 
Rosen  Rye  12.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  12.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Rape.  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  IV.  N.  ScarfT&  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

RUSSIAN  PITKUS 

vielder.  $2.80  per  bu.  Subject  to  advance.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  Order  early.  CLOVKRDALE  HUM,  CburJotU,  X  Y. 

Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

lie  lb.;  5-busli.  lots.  $6.  High  Grade— High  Test. 
LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ™ “ >o Av«Hetic8 rto  "  *i.Vy 

from,  including:  the  fall  beating.  Aak  for  catalog. 

J.  Kkikford  Hall,  Route  2,  Uhodksdale.  Md 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Henry  and  Morrison 

The  price  of  this  book  has  been 
advanced  to  $3.85,  at  which  price 
we  can  supply  it  in  future. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  oee 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

WILL  IT  RAIN? 

Consult  This  Weather  Prophet  • 


It  is  surprisingly  reliable  on  local  weather  conditions. 
Made  in  America  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 


When  the  weather  is  fine  the  children  will  he  out. 
When  stormy  weather  approaches  the  witch  come*; 
out  from  8  to  24  hours  ahead  of  rain  or  snow. 


■  house  is  made  iu  hardwood  in  Swiss  cottage 
le  and  is  decorated,  as  iu  the  picture,  with  tuer- 
ueter,  elk’s  head,  bird’s  nest  and  birds,  etc.  11 
•l  windows  and  2  doorways. 
rery  Unique  and  Attractive — An  Excellent  OH 
Regular  Price  §1.50  , 

t  prepaid  to  readers  on  receipt  of  §1.25  casn  o 

_  _ 1 _  - . I,.-. YU«:*n  rtoilU)  >111(1  IHlUrCF*' 


KEYDEL  BROS.,  Dept.  7 

699  Mt.  Elliott  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Poor  Men’s  Patents 

Will  you  let  me  know  whether  a  poor 
man  lias  ever  made  any  money  through 
a  patent?  I  have  an  invention  which  I 
would  like  to  get  patented.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

Yes,  indeed;  there  are  plenty  of  poor 
men  who  have  made  money  out  of  inven¬ 
tions.  Edison,  Henry  Ford,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  were  once  very  poor.  In 
many  cases  the  inventor  is  not  a  good 
business  man,  or  has  no  capital,  and 
others  get  his  patent  for  less  than  it  is 
worth.  Just  because  a  man  invents 
some  new  method  or  device,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  sure  to  make  a  fortune. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  inventions 
ever  make  money  for  the  inventors,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  practical  or  do  not 
strike  a  popular  demand.  Get  your  in¬ 
vention  patented  first  of  all.  Then  you 
can  try  to  dispose  of  it. 


Clay  as  an  Insecticide 

A  Massachusetts  reader  sent  us  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  Dauby  paper  in  which  Prof.  P. 
,T.  Parrott  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  wa0  reported  as  suggesting  the 
following  fo  inulas  for  fighting  leaf-hop¬ 
pers: 

First,  Black  Leaf  40,  %  pint ;  soap.  5 
lbs.,  water,  100  gals.  Second  formula, 
lime-sulphur  solution,  2 *4  gals. ;  water, 
100  gals. ;  Black  Leaf  40,  1  pint.  Third 
formula,  copper  sulphate,  2  lbs.  j  lime,  30 
to  40  lbs. ;  Black  Leaf  40,  1  pint ;  water, 
100  gals.  Fourth  formula,  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  2  lbs.,  lime,  2  lbs.,  clay,  30  to  40 
lbs. ;  water,  100  gals. 

We  thought  there  might  be  some  mis¬ 
take  about  the  suggestion  to  use  clay,  so 
we  wrote  Prof.  Parrott  about  it.  He 
says  in  reply : 

All  of  these  mixtures,  if  applied  in  lib¬ 
eral  amounts  and  at  the  proper  time,  will 
give  effective  results  against  such  insects 
as  the  apple  leaf-hopper,  apple  aphis, 
pear  psylla,  etc. 

If  you  have  followed  our  experimental 
activities  as  reported  in  the  Proceedings 
of  tin'  State  Horticultural  Society,  you 
have  perhaps  noted  that  we  have  been  rec¬ 
ommending  the  use  of  considerable  lime  in 
several  formulas  for  spraying  against  the 
foregoing  insects.  In  the  case  of  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  young  growth  of  apple  times, 
large  amounts  of  lime  may  injure  the 
tender  leaves,  and  in  experiments  with 
various  clays  we  have  discovered  that  clay 
may  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  lime. 
Clay  exercises  the  same  repellent  proper¬ 
ties  as  lime,  and  is  safer,  besides  being 
much  less  expensive.  In  the  region  of 
Germantown  and  Newfane  we  are  now 
carrying  on  some  rather  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  against  the  pear  psylla,  and  if 
the  results  are  satisfactory  we  shall  per¬ 
haps  be  in  a  position  this  Fall  to  give  de¬ 
tailed  directions  for  the  use  of  clay 
against  the  pear  psylla. 

The  suggestion  that  clay  possesses  in¬ 
secticidal  properties  generally  provokes  a 
smlie  at  first,  but  horticultural  history  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  clay  has  long  been  used 
as  a  repellent,  although  its  merits  for  this 
purpose  have  not  been  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  I  hope  our  work  will  determine  the 
ranges  of  usefulness  of  clay  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
employed  for  a  number  of  our  common 
pests,  such  as  potato  leaf-hopper,  potato 
flea-beetle,  pear  psylla,  apple  aphids,  etc. 

1*.  J.  PARROTT. 


Fruit  Seedlings  in  Michigan 

Can  fruit  seedlings  be  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan?  What  time  of  the  year  are  they 
planted?  How  planted  and  cared  for? 
Also,  how  are  they  marketed?  What 
kind  would  you  advise  planting?  How 
old  must  they  be  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  nurseryman?  M.  B. 

I  see  no  reason  why  fruit  seedlings 
cannot  be  grown  in  Michigan,  provided 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  growing  stocks  in  France 
is  because  of  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere, 
the  seedlings  making  an  ideal  growth  un¬ 
der  these  conditions.  The  experiment  in 
growing  seedlings  in  Kansas  during  the 
past  season  proved  quite  successful.  In 
~  ranee  the  seeds  are  gathered  in  the  Fall 
from  the  refuse  from  the  cider  mills.  The 
seed  is  heavier  than  water,  and  after 
the  refuse  (pomace)  has  been  dried  it  is 
placed  in  water,  where  the  seeds  sVik  to 
the  bottom  and  are  collected  and  dried, 
ihe  seeds  are  stored  in  a  cool  place  over 
usually  in  dry  sand,  and  planted 
in  rows  3  ft.  apart  in  the  Spring.  They 
are  cultivated  as  any  hoed  crop  and 
plowed  out  in  the  Fall  after  the  leaves 
arop.  Then  they  are  tied  in  bundles  of 
^w,iau  i,ei“ler  s°ld  at  once  or  stored  in  a 
T„  C(>*]ar  until  Spring.  For  marketing 
onto  01'  (  surest  getting  into  conununi- 

,i‘  ,  1  ,any  large  nurseryman  who 

mais  in  stocks. 

wnni,ithT-  wer,e  wild  apples  available  T 
planting  the  seeds  from  the 
wmiU  n  1 10y  are  acclimated,  hardy,  and 
,,n°Xd  b.®  “ore  uniform  in  growth.  Try 
broneli  irs*  ’  ■  n,u  they  are  a  success 

seeds  of  ?L1Ut<>- Ul°  oth.or  fruits-  The 
could  h«  ,,  .various  varieties  cultivated 
Xm  ll  "28?*  bAlt  wiU  »ot  give  as  uni- 
sold  to  One-year-old  stocks  are 

due  in  nurserymen  ;  that  is.  trees 

Snrine  the  Fal  from  seods  Panted  in  the 

T.  n.  TOWNSEND. 


wHow  a  new  kind  of  farm  hand 
added  acres  to  my  farm** 


W.  E.  Shetrone,  a  farmer  near  Le 
Raysville,  Pa.,  shows  how  you  can 
help  to  solve  jlour  labor  problem. 

“How,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  that  the 
Western  Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit  is 
the  best  on  the  mar\e t.  T he  chances  are  you 
know  more  about  farm  plants  than  I  do.  All 
I  want  is  to  tell  how  this  outfit  has  been  doing 
a  man’s  wor\  on  my  place — when  men  are 
hard  to  get.  That  is  how  it  saved  time  enough 
for  me  to  cultivate  seven  acres  more  last  spring.'] 


LeRaysville,  Pa. 


A  regular  man's 
size  outfit,  able  to 

do  a  man's  work 


Mr.  Shetronc's  house 
is  pleasantly  located 


E 


‘^AST  YEAR  I  was  struggling 
along  with  my  little  farm- 
milking  by  hand,  taking  a 
two-hour  trip  to  the  creamery  every 
day,  working  hard  to  support  my 
family.  Then  a  salesman  showed 
me  how  I  could  do  the  work  in  less 
time  and  with  less  effort  by  install¬ 
ing  Western  Electric  Power  and 
Light  equipment.  Well,  I  put  the 
apparatus  in,  and  right  from  the 
start  it  began  to  save  time  and 
labor.  In  fact,  the  time  it  saved 
me  made  it  possible  to  plow  seven 
acres  more  last  spring.  * 

A  powerful  outfit 
for  heavy  work 

“Power  ought  to  be  the  first 
consideration  in  buying  a  farm 
plant.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
electric  sets  satisfactory  for  light¬ 


ing.  But  not  many  of  them  are 
strong  on  power.  You  can’t  expect 
them  to  do  the  hard  work. 

“The  Western  Electric  has  a 
three  horsepower  engine,  which 
as  you  know  is  ample  to  run  most 
all  the  machinery.  Grindstone, 
feed-mixer,  churn,  mill — you  can 
operate  them  all  together  from  a 
shafting  hitched  up  to  this  powerful 
engine,  because  there’s  a  pulley  on 
it  for  just  such  work. 

“in  generator  and  battery  too, 
power  is  the  feature  that  impressed 
me  most.  My  Western  Electric 
outfit  furnishes  plenty  of  electricity 
to  light  the  house  and  barn,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  runs  the 
pump,  the  milking  machine 
and  such  household  appli¬ 
ances  as  a  vacuum  cleaner 
and  a  washing  machine. 


*  What  the  Western  Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit  did  to  make 
Mr.  Shetrone’sfarm  more  producti  ve,  it  can  do  for  your  farm  too. 


Why  the  battery 
lasts  longer 

“Another  big  feature  is  the  auto¬ 
matic  control  of  the  battery  charge. 
At  the  start  the  current  flows  in  at 
a  fairly  high  rate,  but  as  the  batter¬ 
ies  fill,  the  rate  of  flow  becomes  less 
and  less— till  at  last  the  current  is 
just  trickling  in.  Then  it  stops  by 
itself.  This  ‘tapering  charge’  takes 
the  strain  off  the  batteries  and 
so  makes  them  last  longer. 

“Well,  the  Western  Electric  out¬ 
fit  certainly  has  helped  me  in  my1 
work.  And  talk  about  time  saved! 
Those  extra  seven  acres  I  was  able 

to  plow  will 
produce 
some  hand¬ 
some  profits 
this  fall,  I  can 
tell  you.V 


Western  Electric  distributors  in  your  neighborhood; 

G.  H.&J.  T.  Kelly. 

D.  G.  Babcocb, 

/ Imos  Barnes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

C.  U.  DcVoe, 

Perry  L.  Young, 

Miller  &  Wait, 

Syracuse,  N.  K. 

Green,  N.  Y. 

Oswego,  N.  Y, 

Theodore  A I.  Gunther  6- 

Rusterholtz  Electric  Co.. 

Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Warden  &  Smith, 

D.  &  F.  Engineering  Co.. 

Calskill.  N.  Y. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Some  good  territory  still  available  for  live-wire  representative. 

A  portable  motor 
drives  the  grind - 
stone 


Western  Electric 

Power  S'  Light 


For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  to 
the  nearest  West¬ 
ern  Electric  dis¬ 
tributor  for 
booklet 


LOOK  AROUND ! 

EVERYBODY'S  USING 

WHITING  ADAMS  BRUSHES 

A  Merry-  -round  of  Brushes. 

There  are  thousands  of  kinds  and  sizes  of 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

Your  dealer  sells  thorn  or  will  quickly  £et  them  for  you* 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -  J.  J.  ADAMS  CO..  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Makers  for  Over  DO  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price.. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Carda. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Pamt  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  aate  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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•Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  MAPES 
MANURES 

For  Fall  Crops 

Normal  Conditions 

AMPLE  POTASH 

Basis  as  Always — Bone  and  Guano 


Prompt  Shipments 


Write  us  or  see  our  nearest  Agent 
for  circular  and  prices 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


ILO  FILLING 

Engines  £S£3K 


Save  $15 
to  $500 


GASOLINE 
2  To  30 
i  Horse 
Portable 
Ready 
To 
Use 


Reduced  Prices 

Buy  direct— Cash  or  Terms.  Snve  big: 
money  on  this  nll-stccl  outfit.  Get  Quick  Shipment. 
WITTE  Engines  take  less  fuel  — easy  to  use  —  bijr 
surplus  power.  Best  for  cnsilnjre  cutters,  blowers, 
threshers.  10  years  ahead  of  old-style  makes.  Every 
part  of  engine  guaranteed  ns  long  ns  you  own  it — no 
r‘strings” — no  time  limit.  Write  for  New  Book  Today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


iAountCifca 

CIDER 

PRESSES 

'  draw  the 

Business 


Thousands  arc 
.  making  Big  Money  with 
b.  M-G  Cider  Presses.  Quick. 
\  clean  profits  with  little 
labor  and  expenso.  Demand 
for  cider  is  far  greater  than 
ever.  Now  is  the  time  to  in* 
stall  tho  reliable 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 


1801  Oakland  Ave., 
1801  Empire  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Standard  for  42ycnrs.Larg*' 
cat  juico  yield.  Easy 
to  operate.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sizes  from  10  to 
400  bbls.  daily.  Complete  outfits 
ready  to  aliip.Biir  Free  Cider  Mill 
Catalog  gives  full  dotoiln  with 
lowest  factory  prices.  Write 
today. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.  _ 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead, 

Also  Juice  K  vapor  atom.  Pasteurizers, 

Vincuar  (Jeucratura,  Kto. 
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That’s  exactly  what  you  do  if  you 
grade  by  hand.  For  then  the  wages  you  pay  three  out 
of  every  four  men  is  money  given  away  that  you  could 
save  with  a  Boggs  Grader. 

One  man  can  grade  and  sort  as  many  potatoes  with  a  Boggs 
as  four  men  can  grade  by  hand  in  the  same  time. 

And  they’ll  be  graded  more  accurately,  too.  That  means  you 
can  get  highest  market  prices. 

Boggs  Potato  Grader 

gives  U.  S.  grades  Nos.  I  and  2  and  eliminates  culls  and  dirt  in  one  ope¬ 
ration.  No  danger  of  injuring  or  bruising  potatoes  as  they  are  graded  by 
carrying  them  up  over  an  endless  belt.  . 

It’s  a  compact,  portable  machine  that  can  be  operatad  by  hand,  motor 
or  gasoline  engine.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands  in  use. 

Made  in  sizes  to  grade  25  to  250  barrels  an  hour.  Price*  $55  and  up. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Boggs  Manufacturing  Corporation.  1 1  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS— Here  is  a  splendid  chance  to  build  a  profitable  business.  Exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  still  open.  Write  (or  particulars. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Firo  destroyed  a  section 
of  the  Appalachian  Corporation’s  ware¬ 
house  and  30.000  bales  of  sisal  at  New 
Orleans  July  30.  Every  piece  of  fire¬ 
fighting  apparatus  in  the  city  was  called 
out.  The  loss  will  reach  $1,200,000. 

«T.  Frank  Manly,  former  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  candidate  for  President  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket  in  1910,  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  Dennison, 
().,  August  1.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Baker 
of  Kilgore.  O.,  who  were  riding  with 
Governor  Ilanly.  were  also  killed.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Baker  had  met  Governor  Manly 
in  Dennison,  and  were  driving  him  to 
their  home  in  Kilgore  when  the  automo¬ 
bile  was  struck  by  a  westbound  train  at 
Philadelphia  Crossing.  The  car  was 
dragged  along  the  track  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  before  the  engineer  became 
aware  that  anything  unusual  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

July  30  fire  if)  factory  buildings  on 
Fourth  Street.  Philadelphia,  caused  the 
death  of  four  persons,  injuries  to  many 
others,  and  heavy  financial  loss. 

An  international  convention  of  negroes, 
with  delegates  from  Africa.  Central  and 
South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  all 
States  of  th<‘  union,  opened  in  Liberty 
Hall.  West  138th  Street.  New  York.  Aug. 
1.  A  bill  of  rights  for  the  negro  race  and 
plans  for  guaranteeing  protection  to  the 
negroes  of  Africa  was  formulated.  A 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  August  2. 

Three  years  of  wandering  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Southern  Oregon  in  efforts  to 
escape  a  charge  of  evading  the  selective 
draft  were  ended  July  29  when  Alfred 
Fattig,  a  farmer,  was  placed  in  jail  at 
Portland.  Ore.  Fattig  and  his  brother 
Charles  tied  to  the  mountains  in  1917  be¬ 
cause  of  conscientious  scruples  against 
war. 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Owners  of  Rail¬ 
road  Securities,  announced  July  29  in 
Baltimore  the  incorporation  under  the 
laws  of  Maryland  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
way  Service  Corporation,  a  $30,000,000 
company,  which  will  lend  $14,000,000  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  $11,000,000 
to  the  Rock  Island  and  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Railway  companies  and  $150,- 
000  to  the  Rangor  &  Aroostook.  The 
association  will  have  about  $5,000,000 
additional  to  be  lent  to  other  railroads. 
Of  the  $30,000,000  about  $1 2.000.0(H)  will 
be  put  ui*  by  the  Government  at  six  per 
cent  and  about  $18,000,000  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  three  life  insurance  companies, 
said  to  be  the  New  York  Life,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  and  Prudential,  at  a  net  cost  to 
the  railroads  of  seven  per  cent. 

William  Rross  Lloyd,  Chicago’s  mil¬ 
lionaire  radical,  and  19  other  members 
of  the  Communist  Labor  Party  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  charged  with  sedition,  were  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  in  Judge  Hebei’s  court 
at  Chicago.  August  2.  The  verdict,  which 
also  fixes  the  sentences. ‘varied  ns  to  the 
defendants.  Lloyd’s  being  the  most  severe 
— a  fine  of  $3,000  and*  from  one  to  five 
years  in  prison.  Others  received  sen¬ 
tences  of  from  one  to  five  years  in  prison, 
lighter  fines  being  imposed  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Several  were  sentenced  each  to 
a  year  in  jail. 

Howard  E.  Figg,  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney-General  in  the  enforcement 
of  tho  Lever  law  against  profiteering, 
charged  at  Washington,  August  2.  that 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  wearing 
apparel  were  attempting  through  care¬ 
fully  prepared  propaganda  “to  stampede 
retailers  and  the  public  into  a  renewed 
fictitious  demand”  for  clothing  and  there¬ 
by  force  prices  higher.  Mr.  Figg  called 
attention  to  instances  where  mills  have 
been  closed  for  the  reason,  he  charged, 
of  justifying  market  conditions  on  the 
plea  of  underproduction. 

New  railroad  freight  rates  and  passen¬ 
ger  fares  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  same  time.  August  2(1.  five 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rental  guarantee.  Increased  reve¬ 
nues,  officially  estimated  at  $100,000,000 
annually,  will  accrue  to  the  Treasury  as 
a  result  of  the  advance  in  trasportation 
rates  allowed  to  the  railroads.  The  added 
income  for  the  Government  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  increased  transportation  taxes 
— which  arc  paid  h.v  the  public — ns  well 
as  through  operation  of  the  income  and 
excise  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws. 
Transportation  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  aggregated  approximately 
$23 1,000, 0(H).  This  sum  was  made  up 
from  the  three  per  cent  tax  on  freight 
charges  amounting  to  $125,000,000,  the 
eight  per  cent  tax  on  passenger  tickets 
supplying  $100,000,000.  and  the  eight  per 
cent  tax  on  Pullman  charges  producing 
$0,500,000. 

Thirty-eight  moonshine  stills  were 
seized  h.v  prohibition  agents  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  July,  according  to  the  report 
of  Commissioner  W.  8.  Ilallanan.  This 
is  said  to  he  the  largest  number  of  stills 
confiscated  in  tho  State  within  a  similar 
period  of  time.  The  seizures  wore  made 
in  18  counties.  Nearly  500  quarts  of 
whisky,  mostly  moonshine,  were  confis¬ 
cated,  in  addition  to  more  than  2.<HH) 
gallons  of  liquor  known  locally  as  “pick- 
handle”  and  “old  hen,”  and  2,700  gallons 
of  mash. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Inter¬ 
national  Belgian  Horse  Show  will  be  held 
with  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  Sept.  27-(>ct.  3. 

John  Runnel],  a  sheep  herder,  was  shot 
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and  more  than  1.000  sheep  were  killed 
July  30  in  a  clash  between  men  said  to 
represent  Colorado  cattle  interests  and 
Utah  sheepmen,  just  nernos  the  State  line 
in  Northwestern  Colorado. 


farmers  of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  aeri 
cultural  machinery,  the  Philippine  I)c- 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  plans  to  utilize  moving  pictures 
to  demonstrate  the  most  approved  methods 
of  cultivation,  preparation  of  seed,  use  of 
farm  machinery,  harvesting  and  storing 
crops  and  methods  of  packing  and  hand¬ 
ling  where  these  processes  are  involved 
The  department  has  achieved  some  success 
in  advertising  machine  stripping  rather 
than  salt  water  retting  in  the  preparation 
of  maguey  fiber  for  the  market,  it  bavin- 
been  demonstrated  that  by  this  machine 
the  fiber  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  hours 
the  product  selling  at  $S  a  picul  •• 

pounds),  whereas  the  method  of  salt 
water  retting  requires  one  month  of  time 
much  attention,  and  sells  at  only  85  ner 
picul. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

Wc  have  had  very  backward  harvest 
weather  so  far.  Wheat  crop  is  now  bein' - 
cut.  and  is  much  poorer  than  last  year 
It  is  tlun  in  many  fields,  and  is 'also 
greatly  damaged  by  the  fly.  I  Lay  crop  is 
not  ns  heavy  as  last  year,  but  has  ini 
proved  during  the  last  three  weeks 
loung  clover  seems  to  have  a  fairly  good 
•start.  Many  people  have  not  started  to 
harvest  yet,  and  il  is  going  to  make  them 
late.  Oats  look  well,  and  will  he  a  much 
better  crop  than  last  year.  Potato  crop 
looks  fairly  good,  but  some  very  poor 
stands,  and  the  acreage  is  not  as  large 
as  last  year.  Pasture  is  good.  Mercer 
County  farmers  pooled  their  wool,  hut 
there  seems  to  be  no  market  for  it.  Cows 
are  high  and  bring  from  $75  to  $185  for 
grades.  Reef  cattle  low,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  kept  steers  the  past  year  have 
kept  them  at  a  loss.  Rutter  is' worth  40 
to  50c;  eggs.  43c;  potatoes,  old,  $4  per 
bn.,  and  a  few  new  ones  selling  out  of 
stores  at  $1.25  per  peck.  Poultry  is  not 
as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  as  tliosp  who 
have  to  buy  their  feed  are  seared  out  by 
the  high  feed  prices.  Feed  is  high. 
Shelled  corn,  $2.25  per  bu. ;  oats.  $1.25 
hu.;  wheat,  around  $3;  buckwheat.  $4 
Per  cwt. ;  bran.  $3.50  per  cwt. ;  wheat 
middlings.  $3.75  per  cwt. ;  bay.  $34  per 
toil,  and  everything  else  accordingly. 
Farm  help  is  scarce,  and  in  many  places 
is  simply  not  to  he  had.  and  wages  are 
beyond  many  farmers’  roach.  The  frail 
crop  seems  to  he  pretty  good  in  spite  of 
late  frosts.  There  are  plenty  of  cherries, 
peaches  and  small  fruits,  and  the  apple 
crop  is  fairly  good  in  orchards  that  were 
not  oaten  up  with  codling  moth  or  some 
other  pest.  Many  orchards  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  were  simply  stripped  and  had  to 
grow  a  second  crop  of  foliage.  If  farmers 
do  not  spray  regularly  they  will  lose 
some  of  their  orchards.  In  fact,  there  are 
already  some  trees  that  have  been  killed. 
Quite  a  few  farms  are  changing  hands 
at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre;  most  of 
them  at  around  $75  to  $80  and  $90  per 
aero.  There  was  a  bad  hailstorm  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  recently  that 
ruined  many  crops  and  did  much'  other 
damage.  p.  m. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Willoughby.  O..  August  12. 

Apple  Shippers’  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill..  August  11-14. 

Vegetable  Growers*  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus.  ()..  August  25-28. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus.  August  30- 
31-September  1-4. 

Ilornell  Fair.  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  August. 
31-September  3. 

IToosae  Valley  Agricultural  Fair.  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  September  3-0. 

Michigan  State  Fair.  Detroit,  Septem¬ 
ber  3-12. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-1S. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass..  Sept.  19-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassnu 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  )•> 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Brauehville,  N.  ,1..  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  ,L,  Sep¬ 
tember  27-Oct.  1. 

International  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
September  27-October  3. 

Vermont  State  Fair.  White  River 
Junction.  September  28-Octol>er  1. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ub» 
October  7-1 G. 

New  England  Fruit  Show.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov¬ 
ember  8-13. 


Norlh  Carolina  Farmers’  Convention 

A  convention  of  North  Carolina  fann¬ 
ers  Will  be  held  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  Raleigh.  August  24-20.  An  in¬ 
teresting  program  has  been  prepared,  am 
a  large  attendance  is  looked  for.  Among 
the  features  is  an  address  by  Mr.  H.  *»• 
Colling  wood,  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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Remember! 


That  in  the  ordinary  storage  1 
battery  the  insulation  is  the  A 
weakest  link. 

That  in  the  ordinary  battery  O 
both  plates  and  insulation  wear 
out. 


That  with  the  ordinary  battery  Q 
the  big  expense  and  risk  come 
when  you  have  to  tear  down 
the  battery  and  put  in  new  in¬ 
sulation — perhaps  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  you  ruin  the  plates. 


That  in  the  Still  Better  Wil¬ 
lard  th^  Threaded  Rubber  In¬ 
sula  tioa  Js  the  longest  lived 
part  of  the  battery. 

That  in  the  Still  Better  Willard 
the  wear  is  cut  in  halves — 
for  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
does  not  wear  out;  it  is  not 
aftected  by  the  solution. 

That  with  the  Still  Better  Wil¬ 
lard  the  Threaded  Rubber  In¬ 
sulation  prevents  this  expense 
and  risk. 


That.  in  the  ordinary  battery,  A  That  with  Threaded  Rubber 

■f  n/3  ition  In  4-1  ^  i *  T._ n  «  .  -  -  _ 


the  insulation  between  plates 
carbonizes,  causing  leakage  of 
current;  and  perforates,  caus¬ 
ing  short  circuits  and  permit¬ 
ting  “treeing.” 


Insulation  these  faults,  which 
greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  battery,  cannot  occur. 


That  the  ordinary  battery  has  5  That  the  Still  Better  Willard 


to  be  shipped  and  stored  wet 
or  partly  wet — aging  and  de¬ 
terioration  are  almost  sure  to 
take  place. 


with  Threaded  Rubber  Insu¬ 
lation  is  shipped  “bone-dry 
not  a  drop  of  moisture  in  it. 
It  begins  service  in  your  car 
as  fresh  as  when  built. 

Willard  Service . 


Of  the  191  passenger  cars  and  trucks  using  Willard 
Batteries  as  standard  equipment,  138  have  adopted  the 
Still  Better  Willard  with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 


138  Manufacturers  Using  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation 


Acason 
Acme 

All  American 
Allis-Chalmers 
American 
La  France 
Apex 
*Apperson 
Armleder 
Atterbury 
*Aubum 
Austin 

Bacon 
Bell 

Belmont 
Bessemer 
Betz 
Biddle 
Brockway 
Buffalo 
*Buick 

Cannonball 
Capitol 
*Case 
^Chevrolet 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Collier 
Colonial 
Comet 
Commerce 
Commodore 
Cunningham 

Daniels 
Dart 

Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge 
Dorris 

Fargo 
Fergus 
Ferris 
F  WD 
Franklin 
Fulton 

Garford 
G  M  C  *Paige 


Giant 
Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 
H  C  S 
Hurlburt 
Hawkeye 
Haynes 
Henney 
Highway 
Holmes 
Holt 

Hupmobile 

Indiana 
International 
(I.  H.  C.) 
*Kissel 
Koehler 

Lancia 

Lexington 

*Liberty 

Luveme 

Madison 

Marmon 

Menominee 

Mercer 

Mercury 

Meteor 

(Phila.) 

M  H  C 
*Mitchell 
Murray 
McFarlan 
*McLaughlin 

Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 
Nelson  & 
LeMoon 
Noble 
Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
*01ds 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 


Parker 
Peerless 
Peugeot 
Phianna 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 
Preston 

Ranier 
*Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Riddle 
Robinson 
Rock  Falls 
R  8c  V  Knight 
Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Shelby 

Signal 

Singer 

Southern 

Standard  3 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 

Tarkington 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tow  Motor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 

Vulcan 

Ward 

LaFrance 

•Westcott 

White 

Wilson 

Winther 

Winton 

Wolverine 


*For  Export 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


This  trade-mark  is  branded  in 
red  on  one  side  of  the  Still 
Better  Willard — the  only  stor¬ 
age  battery  with  Threaded 
Rubber  Ixuuiauou, 
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Twenty  Five  Years 
of  Success 

proves  that 
the  originator  of 

Postum  Cereal 

% 

was  building  upon  a  sure  foundation 
when  he  devised  this  most  famous 
of  all  cereal  beverages. 

Where  one  used  it  in  place  of  coffee, 
in  the  beginning,  tens  of  thousands 
drink  it  today — and  prefer  it  to  coffee. 

Healthful,  delightful  to  taste  and 
satisfying  to  every  one  at  table. 

Postum  is  now  recognized  as  coffee’s 
one  and  only  great  competitor  among 
those  who  delight  in  a  coffee-like 
flavor. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Grocers 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener ** 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS) 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succewon 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford.  Coon.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
WORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Safety  First  for  Trees 

■  Trees  cost  much  more  than  they  did.  Save  those 
you  have.  Rabbits,  mice,  and  other  rodents  cannot 

Bies  that  are  protected  by 

Tree  S. 


They’re  especially  strong  and  durable:  heavily  gal-, 
vanlzed;  rustproof;  easy  to  set  up  and  remove;  cer¬ 
tain  protection  for  young  and  mature  trees.  They 
cost  little  and  save  many  dollars.  All  sizes.  Write 

for  catalog  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation.  Worcester.  Mass. 


This  All  Wool  CAP  $1.00 


Post 
Paid 

FOR  MEN 

Sizes  6 3A  to  7% 
FOR  BOYS 

Sizes  6  V4  to  7 
Like  illustration 
or  new  1  piece* 
English  shape. 
Made  of  fine  all- 
wool,  medium 
and  heavy 
weight  mater¬ 
ials;  grey,  brownand  green  mixtures  and  plaids; 
canvas  peak  with  snap-button,  eood  sweatband  and 
taped  seams.  State  size,  color  and  style  wanted. 

ECONOMY  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

LYNBROOK.  NEW  YORK 

~  In  business  over  25  Rears 
Send  lor  catalogue  of  men’s  and  bogs'  wear 


Good 

COMMON-SENSE 
REASONS 

Why 

BARIUM-  / 
PHOSPHATE 

SHOULD  BE  USED  ^ 
IN  SEEDING  DOWN 

Considering  the  high  price  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  the  fact  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  is  required  to  grow  these 
crops,  farmers  will  seed  a  larger  acreage 
this  fall. 

Phosphorus  is  the  most  important  fer¬ 
tilizing  element  in  producing  profitable 
crops  of  grain.  Without  ^phosphorus  in 
abundance,  stands  are  poor  and  yields 
are  light. 

In  growing  Grass  it  is  best  to  stock  the 
land  with  phosphorus  at  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  and  apply  the  soluble  nitrates  as  a 
“top  dresser”  each  spring. 

Clover  Cannot  Grow  on  an  Acid  Soil 

A  MODERATE  APPLICATION  OF 
OUR  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Barium-Phosphate 

Analysing 

28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 
Will  Sweeten  the  Soil  and  Supply 
Phosphorus  in  an  Ideal  Form 

therebyinsuringvigorous  stands  of  clover, 
and  profitable  crops  of  grass  and  grain. 

For  these  reasons  i*  will  pay  you 
to  use  Barium-Phosphate 

Let  us  send  you  our  “worth  while”  books, 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Headquarters  also  (or 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


L<*  Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  Boil.  Put 
“  land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 
/c,  Farm  Ditcher 

L-  Terracer 

'  — and  Gradar 

Works  in  uny  soli.  M»kes  -V  fh.ptd  dilch 
or  oleanj  ditcUcB  down  4  ft.  doep.  All  t took. 
Keren!  Ido.  AdjusUldc.  Write  for  Free  Book. 
0WEMSBDR0  DITCHER  S  GRADER  CO,  hie. 
Bos  334,  Owensboro,  Hi. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  ARE  REACHING  LOW  LEVELS  AND 

MOST  FRUITS  AND  VEGETARLES  ARE 
LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

The  sensational  decline  in  potatoes  has 
been  the  feature  of  the  season.  Starting 
close  to  $20  per  barrel  in  the  early  Spring, 
the  price  worked  down  slowly  at  first, 
and  then  faster.  The  slump  came  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  carrying  the 
price  well  below  $5  per  barrel  in  some 
markets,  or  about  one-fourth  the  season’s 
opening  values,  and  $2  or  $2  below  the 
average  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the 
market,  had  begun  to  rise  last  year  from 
the  effect  of  the  evident  shortage  in  the 
Western  crops.  It  continued  to  rise 
through  September,  and  then  declined  un¬ 
til  after  the  harvest  season,  resuming  the 
advance  again  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  year  there  is  no  great  shortage  any¬ 
where.  although  the  acreage  is  slightly 
less.  Some  States  short  last,  year  expect 
a  record  yield. 

PRESENT  PRICES  LOW 

Producers  are  getting  about  $1.25  per 
bushel,  which  seems  low  in  comparison 
with  other  prices  and  with  those  of  last 
year,  as  well  as  with  the  present  costs  of 
production,  hut  the  price  is  far  above  the 
Summer  average  of  the  years  preceding 
3917.  In  August.  1917.  according  to 
Government  reports,  producers  the  coun¬ 
try  over  averaged  $1.93  per  bushel,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.42  in  1918.  with  $1.75  in 
1917,  with  95c  in  1919.  with  5(>o  in  1915, 
with  87c  in  1914,  with  (59c  in  1913,  with 
87c  in  1912,  with  $1.36  in  3911,  and  with 
65c  in  1910. 

GOING  DOWN 

The  market  has  other  weak  features 
besides  potatoes.  Most  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  now  as  low  as  last  year. 
Dairy  products,  meats,  grain,  feeds,  hay 
and  cotton  have  declined  considerably  at 
times  during  the  past  month,  and  all  sorts 
of  general  commodities  have  shown  a  fall¬ 
ing  tendency,  a  part  of  the  first  heavy  re¬ 
action  from  war  levels.  The  coming 
raise  in  freight  rates  will  tend  to  keep  up 
the  prices  in  the  cities,  hut  not  in  distant 
producing  sections.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  jiearhy  producers  will  have  a 
further  advantage,  and  we  may  look  for  a 
slightly  wider  spread  between  prices  in 
sections  close  to  all  markets,  compared 
with  those  from  which  the  produce  must 
travel  long  distances.  Perhaps  the  remote 
shippers  will  be  able  to  offset  high  trans¬ 
portation  costs  by  the  better  quality  of 
the  goods.  Thus  the  Southwestern  canta¬ 
loupe  growers  take  the  cream  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  getting  $4  to  $6  per  crate,  where 
Eastern  shippers  are  getting  $1.50  to  $3, 
simply  because  of  the  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  appearance.  The  Northwestern 
apple  growers  did  the  same  for  many 
years  and  still  supply  the  hulk  of  fancy 
table  stock.  There  is  more  and  more 
Eastern  stock  of  equal  or  better  quality, 
and  Northern  growers  never  would  have 
obtained  any  great  advantage  if  Eastern 
producers  had  been  awake  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

THE  APPLE  TROBLEM 

The  price  of  the  seasonjs  apple  crop 
is  still  an  interesting  puzzle.  Early  kinds 
are  quoted  at  all  sorts  of  prices.  Few  sell 
as  high  as  $3.  and  many  at  low  ranges 
of  50c  to  $1  per  bushel.  Supplies  are 
liberal  everywhere,  hut  the  price  seems  to 
be  considerably  higher  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East.  It  is  evident  that  there  was 
a  big  crop  of  early  apples.  In  each  sec¬ 
tion  there  are  one  or  two  States  which 
supply  the  hulk  of  early  carlot  shipments. 
Delaware  is  the  heaviest  Eastern  ship¬ 
ping  section  at  this  time,  and  Illinois  in 
the  Middle  West,  while  the  hulk  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Far  West  at  this  time  are 
from  California.  A  little  later  a  different 
series  of  States  take  leadership  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  market.  Reports  of  the  crop  con¬ 
tinue  favorable.  The  Baldwin,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Eastern  variety,  made  a  rather  scanty 
bloom  compared  with  some  other  kinds, 
but  the  fruit  has  shown  good  size  and  will 
be  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  most  sections.  Greenings  and  Fall 
varieties  are  doing  exceptionally  well. 
The  Southeastern  States,  especially  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia,  will  have  as 
many  apples  ns  they  did  last  year.  New 
York  lias  one  of  the  largest  crops  on 
record,  and  the  Middle  West  will  have  at 
least  plenty  for  its  own  use.  The  North¬ 
west.  will  probably  not  have  more  than 
three-fourths  as  many  apples  as  last  year, 
but  if  they  do  not  get  caught  in  a  freeze 
this  year  the  competition  may  he  quite 
active  with  Eastern  stock.  Altogether, 
the  outlook  is  for  plenty  of  apples,  and 
there  is  more  need  than  for  many  years 
for  an  active  demand. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FLOURISH 

Truck  crops  seem  to  be  doing  well  in 
all  sections.  Even  the  Southwest  has  not 
had  a  very  eerious>  drought,  and  other 
regions  have  had  rain  enough,  sometimes 
too  much. 

•Prices  continue  very  low  for  onions, 
reaching  60c  per  bushel  in  some  markets. 
Farmers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  are 
worrying  about  the  outcome  of  the  crop 
from  sets,  which  is  expensive  to  raise  and 
seems  likely  to  meet  an  unsatisfactory 
market.  The  onion  acreage  shows  some 
increase  in  New  York  State  and  a  few 
other  sections  and  will  he  considered 
ahead  of  the  short  crop  of  last  year,  but 
not  a  very  large  crop  as  compared  with 
some  preceding  years.  There  appears  no 
reason  why  the  onions  should  not  bring 
fair  prices,  especially  for  stock  that  is  fit- 
for  long  keeping,  and  growers  should  be 
cautious  about  accepting  the  low  offers 
that  are  being  made  based  on  the  present 
very  weak  markets.  The  present  weak¬ 


ness  is  the  effect  of  the  stock  held  over 
from  the  big  Southern  crop.  This  will  be 
out  of  the  way  soon  and  the  public  will 
recover  an  appetite  for  onions  sooner  or 
later. 

Cabbage  markets  have  been  depressed 
for  similar  reasons,  the  result  of  immense 
shipments  from  the  South.  Prices  may 
make  some  recovery,  but  the  Northern 
crop  is  a  large  one,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  weather  having  been  favor¬ 
able  for  cabbage  iir  the  leading  producing 
sections.  g.  b.  f. 


Extermination  of  the  Black  Snake 

On  page  1236,  IT.  W.  B.  complains  that 
his  premises  are  infested  with  black- 
snakes  and  asks  for  a  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  Most  of  the  smaller  snakes  are 
known  to  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  inasmuch  as  they  destroy  vast 
numbers  of  harmful  insects  and  noxious 
rodents.  But  when  it  comes  to  classing 
a  snake  as  large  as  the  so-called  black- 
snake  among  the  farmer’s  friends,  there 
is  room  for  considerable  discussion.  It 
is  true  that  it  feeds  upon  rats  and  mice 
and  similar  pests  when  food  to  its  liking 
is  not  available.  And.  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  it  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
protection.  But  it  greatly  prefers  a  diet 
of  frogs,  which  are.  in  all  cases,  bene¬ 
ficial.  or  of  some  of  the  birds  which  we 
desire  to  protect,  and,  lastly,  they  are  de¬ 
cided  nuisances  in  the  poultry  house. 
These  habits  militate  against  the  larger 
species,  and,  when  one  has  had,  as  I  have 
had.  a  6-ft.  blacksnake  seize  him  by  the 
hand  and  coil  its  body  around  his  arm.  he 
will  have  little  love  for  the  larger  snakes, 
even  though  some  naturalists  may  claim 
that  they  are  more  beneficial  than  other¬ 
wise. 

Snakes  are  easily  caught  in  traps,  and 
a  very  good  method  is  to  place  a  trap  or 
cage  containing  a  few  live  rats  or  mice  in 
the  open  field  and  surround  it  with  small 
steel  traps.  A  snake,  seeing  the  rats,  will 
attempt  to  get  at  them,  and  in  so  doing 
will  be  certain  to  blunder  into  one  or 
more  of  the  traps.  Or  a  trap  working 
upon  the  cumulative  principle,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  snakes  may  be  caught  at 
a  time,  may  he  easily  constructed  with 
but  little  trouble.  Essentially  this  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pen  made  of  woven  wire  of  a 
sufficiently  fine  mesh,  surrounding  the 
cage.  Several  holes  are  made  in  the  wire 
and  a  funnel  is  inserted  in  each,  with  the 
small  end  pointing  inward.  This  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  glass  door,  hinged  at  the  top. 
The  snakes,  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
bait,  will  enter  the  funnels,  press  against 
the  transparent  glass,  which  will  move 
easily  and  thus  afford  an  entrance.  When 
the  snake  is  inside  the  glass  will  drop  into 
place,  and  no  snake  will  have  intelligence 
enough  to  open  it. 

The  most  profitable  way  to  utilize  the 
carcass  of  a  snake  is  to  tie  a  string  near 
the  end  of  its  tail.  Then  open  its  mouth 
and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  through  the 
tissues  of  the  skin  and  unjoint  the  back¬ 
bone  at  the  first  joint.  Then  peel  the  skin 
down  over  the  body  and  remove  it.  Rub 
the  flesh  side  well  with  salt  and  allow  it 
to  dry  for  a  few  days.  Then,  by  the  aid 
of  the  string,  it  can  easily  be  returned. 
Along  a  little  before  the  strawberries  are 
ripe,  fill  the  skin  with  sand  until  it  is  well 
rounded  out  into  the  form  of  a  living 
snake.  Insert  a  couple  of  bright,  shining 
beads  in  the  eye-sockets,  and  place  the 
stuffed  skin  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
strawberry  bed.  with  the  head  raised  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  no  bird  will  touch  a  berry  that 
is  within  a  radius  of  a  good  many  feet. 
Properly  tanned,  a  snake  skin  makes  a 
thin,  handsome  leather,  not  very  strong  or 
very  durable,  hut  highly  suitable  for  cov¬ 
ering  fancy  boxes,  belts,  slippers,  hand¬ 
bags  and  similar  articles.  0.  o.  ORMSBEE. 


our  Choice  for  Governor  of  N.  Y.  State 
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Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Tompkins 
Frank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara 
Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Monroe 
Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome 
Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston 
Elon  II.  Hooker,  Monroe 
Wesley  O.  Howard,  Rensselaer 
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John  Lord  O’Brian,  Erie 
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your  choice  is  not  in  the  list  write  it  on 
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REFERENDUM 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  calling  a 
tate  meeting  of  farmers  to  formulate 
irm  needs  and  policies  and  to  sugges 
indidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to 

irmers?  _  _Trk 

□  YES  □  NO 
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THE  more  miles  you  ride 
on  Goodrich  Tires,  the 
greater  your  wonder  grows 
that  so  many  more  miles  of 
service  are  still  left. 

Goodrich  Hres 

"‘Best  in  the  {bug  Bjm  ” 

FOUNDED  1870 


TRADE  MARK 


cThe  Goodrich  Adjustment  T&asis:  Silvertown  Cords ,  8000  SMiles ;  Fabric  Tires,  6000  JAilet 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Missie  reached'  here  safely  after  her 
long  journey  in  a  special  compartment. 
Who  is  “Missie”?  She  seems  to  be  a 
new  one.  She  is,  and  promises  to  be  an 
important  member  of  the  family.  Missie 
is  a  little  Jersey  cow  or  heifer.  We  had 
her  sent  up  from  Stark ville,  Miss.,  to 
serve  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  old 
town.  She  came  by  express — four  days 
on  the  road — in  an  open  crate.  Of  course, 
you  will  understand  that  considerable 
“red  tape”  is  necessary  in  order  to  trans¬ 
fer  a'  cow  from  one  State  to  another. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent.  the  introduction  of  disease.  Missie 
was  tested  and  pronounced  free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis  and  ticks.  The  journey  did 
not  injure  her.  and  as  soon  as  we  got  her 
out  of  the  crate  she  proceeded  to  take  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  clover  and  grass.  With 
her  head  on  one  side,  she  sampled  this 
food.  It  seemed  to  please  her,  for  she 
wagged  her  head  as  if  to  say :  “Not 
quite  so  large  and  rank  as  the  clover  in 
the  Sunny  South,  but  mighty  sweet.  I 
think  I  shall  like  New  Jersey.”  So  here 
she  is— a  member  of  the  family — well 
satisfied  and  willing  to  do  her  part.  I 
decided  to  sell  “Spot”  when  this  little 
Jersey  came.  It  was  a  question  whether 
to  sell  her  at  a  good  price  or  attempt  to 
sell  her  milk.  We  concluded  to  sell  the 
cow.  so  yesterday  Spot  and  her  calf 
walked  up  into  the  truck  and  took  a  ride 
to  their  new  home.  Good  cows  are  scarce 
and  bring  high  prices,  and  unless  a  man 
has  the  equipment  for  handling  milk 
properly  I  think  it  pays  better  to  sell  the 
cows  to  the  regular  dairymen.  In  our 
country  many  of  our  farmers  could  raise 
a  few  good  heifers  without  great  cost, 
and  turn  them  off  at  a  profit.  We  are 
trying  the  experiment  now.  to  see  just 
what  it  costs  to  produce  a  good  heifer. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Missie  is  a  type  of  cow  that  I  have 
been  telling  about.  I  think  the  story  of 
how  Northeast  Mississippi  got  into  the 
dairy  cattle  business  may  have  a  lesson 
for  us  all.  Forty  years  ago  most  of  the 
cattle  in  that  country  wene  what  you 
might:  call  a  sorry  lot.  The  Civil  War 
had  practically  cleaned  up  the  better 
class  of  stock,  and  for  some  years  after 
little  progress  was  made.  I  have  told 
how.  when  I  first  went  there,  the  common 
cows  of  the  country  sold  at  about  $10.50 
jeacli.  Th/ey  were  rough  and  scrubby 
with  head  and  horns  and  legs  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  bodies.  More  than 
that  they  were  alive  with  cattle  ticks, 
and  at  that  time  few  if  any  knew  that 
the  cattle  tick  presentrd  a  free  .ticket  to 
disease  for  all  imported  cattle.  I  pre¬ 
sume  this  cattle  tick  represented  to  cattle 
something  of  what  the  malarial  mosquito 
represented  to  human  beings.  Formerly 
when  people  contracted  malaria  it  was 
attributed  to  “night  air”  or  poor  drain¬ 
age.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  disease 
is  carried  from  one  human  to  another 
by  a  certain  species  of  mosquito.  It  does 
not  spread  in  other  ways.  This  discov¬ 
ery  showed  that  in  order  to  wipe  out 
malaria  we  must  clean  out  the  mos¬ 
quitoes.  In  a  somewhat  like  manner  the 
cattle  tick  was  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  disease  like  Texas  fever  from  one  ani¬ 
mal  to  another.  Many  or  most  of  these 
tough  little  Southern  cattle  were  im¬ 
mune  to  the  disease,  but  when  Northern 
cattle  were  brought  in  the  ticks  from  the 
native  cattle  inoculated  them  and  spread 
the  disease,  and  the  imported  cattle  were 
unable  to  throw  it  off.  Forty  years  ago 
some  of  the  far-sighted  men  of  the  South 
saw  the  necessity  of  improving  their  live 
stock,  and  they  knew  this  could  only  be 
done  by  bringing  in  purebred  cattle  to 
breed  to  the  best  native  stock.  It  was 
not.  at  that  time,  thought  that  the  South 
could  ever  excel  at  dairying.  It  was 
thought  that  East  Tennessee  was  about 
as  far  South  as  buttermaking  could  be 
made  to  pay.  So  beef  cattle  were  chiefly 
brought  in.  The  Devons  were  very  pop¬ 
ular,  and  in  some  sections  you  will  still 
find  many  bright  red  cattle  tracing  back 
to  these  earlier  efforts  to  import  the 
“trim  little  cow  in  red.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  business  proved  to  be  a  gamble, 
requiring  a  stout  heart  and  strong  nerve, 
for  the  imported  cattle  faded  away  before 
the  dreaded  Texas  fever.  About  the  sad¬ 
dest  sight  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  farm 
was  that  presented  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  mortgaged  about  all  the  property 
he  had  left  to  buy  «  herd  of  Devou  cattle 
from  Wisconsin.  They  were  beauties, 
and  just  as  the  owner  felt  sure  that  they 
would  save  his  property,  they  fell  sick 
with  fever  and  died.  This  was  a  common 
occurrence.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  these 
high-priced  animals,  imported  with  high 
hope  and  eager  expectation,  lying  helpless 
with  fever,  a  disease  which  baffled  the 
wisest,  because  they  did  not  fully  realize 
how  it  was  spread,  and  therefore  could 
not  strike  it  at  its  source.  A  few  of 
these  purebred  cattle  lived,  and  the  calves 
from  them  showed  what  was  possible  with 
that  mild  climate  and  strong  soil.  Peo¬ 
ple  would  travel  through  that  country, 
notice  the  poor,  scrubby  cattle,  and  won¬ 
der  why  the  stock  had  not  been  improved. 
They  did  not,  of  course,  know  that  these 
runty  cows  had  exchanged  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  for  immunity  against  the  tick.  For 
this  tiny  and  treacherous  insect  stood 
like  a  giant  in  the  path  of  cattle  improve¬ 
ment,.  and  said  to  those  who  would  bring 
in  pure  blood  :  “ They  shall  not  pass!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  were  a  few  men.  however,  who 
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would  not  be  beaten  at  this  game.  The 
world  can  never  be  made  to  realize  what 
it.  owes  to  such  men.  It  remembers  the 
poets  and  orators  and  statesmen,  in  a 
way.  Yet  their  work  is  but  froth  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  men  who  endure 
trouble  and  ridicule  and  loss  in  order 
that  the  soil  may  be  improved  and  food 
made  more  abundant.  One  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  campaign  for  “Queen  Cow” 
was  Col.  W.  R.  Montgomery.  You  per¬ 
haps  have  in  your  mind  a  mental  picture 
of  one  of  the  large  slaveholders  o.f  the 
days  before  the  war.  Imagine  if  pos¬ 
sible,  such  a  man  stepping  down  out.  of 
a  fine  oil  painting,  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  a  Southern  mansion,  pulling  off  his 
coat,  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  going  to 
work !  These  were  the  men  who,  after 
the  war  was  ended,  accepted  the  situation 
as  inevitable,  and  tried  to  adjust  their 
conditions  to  free  labor.  Colonel  Mont¬ 
gomery  was,  as  I  remember,  opposed  to 
the  war,  but  he  went  with  his  section. 
He  told  me  once  that  he  gained  his  title 
by  taking  command  of  an  outfit,  of  nitre 
beds  where  they  extracted  saltpetre  from 
manure,  for  use  in  making  gunpowder, 
lie  saw  that  his  section  was  naturally  a 
grass  country,  with  much  the  same  type 
of  soil  that,  is  found  in  the  Blue-grass 
country  of  Kentucky.  He  knew  'that  the 
products  of  this  rich  soil  could  never 
be  properly  utilized  by  scrub  stock  any 
more  than  the  cotton  and  wool  could  ever 
be  utilized  by  old-fashioned  and  crude 
native  machines.  And  Colonel  Montgom¬ 
ery  refused  to  believe  the  “authorities” 
who  laid  down  the  law  about  a  “dairy 
belt”  which  ended  just  below  the  Ohio 
River.  Instead  of  trying  to  bring  in 
beef  cattle,  he  boldly  imported  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Jersey  cattle  and 
proceeded  to  build  up  a  dairy  herd. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  great  prejudice  against  the 
Jerseys  in  that  section.  They  were  too 


small — “cat-hammed.”  the  beef  men  said. 
Many  people  were  actually  afraid  of  their 
butter.  I  knew  a  man  who  went  through 
town  with  five  pounds  of  Jersey  butter 
and  could  sell  only  three  pounds.  People 
called  it.  “painted.”  from  its  color.  That 
man  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  took  his 
butter  home  and  told  the  children  to  “eat 
a  little  more  on  the  hot  biscuits.”  Of 
course,  he  did  not  realize  that,  this  meant 
an  extra  lot.  of  vitamines  for  the  kids. 
There  was  every  prejudice  against  the 
“little  Jerseys.”  By  and  by  they  found 
that  the  world  demanded  yellow  color  in 
butter,  and  that  the  Jersey  cow  could 
beat  the  chemist,  and  actually  extract  a 
yellow  stain  from  cottonseed.  I  picked 
up  an  old  book  the  other  day — the  author 
a  “high  authority” — which  claims  that 
butter-making  never  can  be  profitable 
South  of  Tennessee  or  North  of  Vermont, 
any  more  than  cotton  or  oranges  can  be 
grown  at  the  North  or  apples  at  the 
south  of  Tennessee  or  north  of  Vermont, 
are  profitably  fed  on  singed  cactus  and 
cottonseed  meal,  while  Stefansson,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  insists  that  50  years  from 
now  Labrador  and  other  northern  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  our  great  butter-producing 
sections.  If  men  like  Colonel  Montgom¬ 
ery  had  not  kept  their  faith  and  vision  in 
the  face  of  discouragement  and  prejudice, 
the  development,  of  the  Gulf  States  would 
have  been  kept  back  for  years.  Dairying 
and  grass  have  brought  in  a  new  industry. 
This  has  put  new  money  into  circulation, 
opened  up  new  industries,  and  improved 
every  other  branch  of  farming.  In  every 
section  in  which  I  have  lived  there  have 
been  men  of  the  same  broad  vision  and 
determined  character,  who  have  looked 
ahead  and  developed  new  industries.  I 
think  the  people  of  Northeast  Mississippi 
might  well  erect  a  monument  to  Col.  W. 
B.  Montgomery. 

***** 

At  a  time  when  the  future  of  dairying 
seemed  dark  and  indistinct,  he  used  to 
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tell  me  that  the  time  would  come  when 
there  would  be  a  new  strain  or  breed  of 
dairy  cattle.  He  said  it  would  be  the 
high-grade  cow  produced  on  the  limestone. 
That  the  old  t  hick-necked  scrub  'had  value 
was  shown  by  its  power  to  resist  disease. 
You  could  hardly  kill  one  of  them.  Turn 
it  into  the  canebrakes  to  hustle  for  itself 
and  it.  would  fight  off  wild  animals,  resist 
disease  and  raise  a  calf — giving  just  about 
enough  milk  for  that  purpose.  The 
Northern  scrub  was  of  a  different  type — 
a  barn-housed  animal,  underfed  and  poor¬ 
ly  cared  for.  The  Southern  scrub  was 
a  wild,  outdoor  animal,  with  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  a  deer  or  buffalo.  Colonel  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  that  this  nigged  constitution 
would  prove  an  asset,  after  generations 
of  Jersey  blood  had  been  mixed  in  with 
it.  He  predicted  that  in  40  years  there 
would  be  developed  in  that  mild  climate 
and  in  the  rough  open  life  of  these  rich 
pastures  a  larger  and  stronger  Jersey 
grade,  with  something  of  the  endurance 
of  her  canebrake  ancestor,  and  the  finest 
inheritance  from  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Such  a  cow  put  into  a  comfortable  stable 
after  her  free  and  open  life  and  fed  and 
cared  for  properly  would  respond  as  few 
others  can. 

***** 

One  must  go  down  into  that  country  to 
realize  how  true  tills  prophecy  has  come 
to  be.  While  within  my  own  remem¬ 
brance  it  was  difficult  to  sell  a  pound  of 
Jersey  butter  in  town,  the  annual  output 
for  the  State  is  now  over  $5,000,000. 
The  section  around  Starkville  has  become 
headquarters  for  butter  cows.  The  tick 
menace  has  been  wiped  out,  and  in  that 
mild  climate,  with  cattle  at  pasture  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  year,  there  is  but  little 
tuberculosis.  The  cattle  through  that 
section  are  remarkably  uniform  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  of  the  finest  Jersey 
blood  in  the  world  goes  down  there  every 
year,  and  these  limestone  pastures  have 
developed  a  cow  of  good  frame,  fine  bone 


More  Profits 
with  Silage- 

Use  a  Fordson  Tractor 
and  a  Little  Giant  Belt 

Not  only  does  the  making  of  ensilage  furnish  a 
supply  of  exceptionally  good,  economical  feed  for 
live  stock  but  it  clears  the  corn  field  for  an  early 
start  the  next  season.  It’s  another  step  toward 
more  efficient,  more  profitable  farming. 

And  when  you  belt  your  Fordson  to  your  ensilage 
cutter,  be  sure  it’s  a  Little  Giant  tractor  belt 
that  transmits  the  power.  Little  Giant  belts  are 
specially  designed  for  exclusive  use  with  the 
Fordson  and  combine  the  features  that  enable 
the  tractor  to  develop  a  steady,  even  flow  of 
unfailing  power  through  its  belt  pulley. 

The  Little  Giant  grips  the  pulley  like  the  clutch  of  a 
giant  hand.  There  is  no  slippage  and  wastage  of 
power  even  when  the  ensilage  cutter  is  overloaded. 
The  Little  Giant  is  an  endless  belt  so  there  is  no 
pulling  out  of  belt  ends  and  no  delays  for  relacing. 
The  Little  Giant  is  a  special  treated,  canvas  belt 
and  is  unaffected  by  the  moisture,  heat  and  ex¬ 
posure  a  belt  must  meet  in  farm  work.  An  exclusive 
feature  is  the  extra  stitching  which  resists  the  effects 
of  edge  wear  and  greatly  lengthens  the  life  of  the  belt. 

You  can  buy  a  Little  Giant  from  your  local 
Fordson  dealer — save  the  expense  and  delay  of 
sending  away  for  a  belt.  Ask  your  Fordson 
dealer  to  show  you  a  Little  Giant  belt,  or  write 
us  direct  for  complete  information. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Mechanical  Goods  Division 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  86  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THOMAS  J.  NORTHWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOOPER  MOTOR  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
LIVINGSTON  MOTOR  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Power  At  The  Right  Time 


Did  you  ever  ride  a  bicycle  up  a  steep  hill  like  thispi 

If  you  have,  you  know  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  every 
ounce  of  power  on  that  top  pedal  the  instant  it  reaches  center 
and  starts  downward. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  piston  of  the  tractor  engine.  TKe  gas 
in  that  cylinder  must  be  completely  burned  or  exploded  so  that 
its  full  punch  will  come  exactly  at  the  instant  when  the  piston 
starts  on  its  power  stroke. 

If  the  gas  takes  even  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second  too  long  in 
burning,  the  punch  comes  late  and  some  of  the  power  is  lost.  If 
it  fires  a  thousandth  part  of  a  second  early,  it  pushes  backward  on 
the  crankshaft  and  works  against  the  other  cylinders. 

The  generation  of  the  power  and  the  proper  timing  of  it  depend  on 
the  heat  of  the  spark  produced  by  the  magneto. 

The  K-W  Magneto  on  a  tractor  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  will  get  the  full  power  out  Removable  Time 
of  e\  ery  drop  of  fuel,  and  that  you  will  The  “timer”  or  “circi 

get  it  at  the  time  when  it  will  do  the  most  breet*kecran  °be  take*' V*! 

good.  magneto  in  one  mini 

rpi  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  _  .  •without  tools.  This  sat 
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2827  Chester  Ave, 


Cleveland,  Ohio.  U.SJL 
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Fires  Any  Fuel— Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  ol  Every  Drop , 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work. 
Raise  the  crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer 
alfalfa  and  pniia  crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near 
some  nice  town.  Ideal  for  d  ai  r  y  in  g,  pigs  and 
chickens.  Good  markets.  No  cold  weather.  You  lire 
longer  and  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Rich,  fertile  soil.  Moderate  prices,  Rasy 
terms.  Irrigation  is  crop  insurance  which  makes  sure 
profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Newcomers  welcome. 
Wonderful  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write  for  our 
California  Illustrated  Folder,  free.  C.  L.  SEAGA  VES,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Agriculture,  Santa  Fe  Ry.t  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


mm 
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For 
Every 
farm  Use 

- 

'  /  Plowing,  Disking,  Pulver- 

j-*  izing  and  Harrowing,  Miscel- 
dr  laneoua  Belt  Work,  Shelling, 
Shredding,  Feed  Grinding,  Hauling, 
Harvesting, Threshing,  Binding,  Baling, 
Planting,  and  Seeding,  Stump  Pulling, 
Sawing  Wood,  Ensilage  Cutting  and 
Silo  Filling. 


SPLENDID  FARMING  PROPERTY 

Two  complete  sets  buildings.  May  be  operated  en¬ 
tire  or  as  separate  farms.  700  acres  best  laud.  Two 
large  sugar  bushes.  Plenty  tillage,  pasture  and  tim¬ 
ber.  All  modern  machinery.  Twocreameries,  smart 
village  and  railroad  station  all  on  or  adjoining 
land.  Six  miles  from  Canadian  line.  Registered  Jer¬ 
sey  stock.  A  very  choice  estate.  Box  215.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Take  no  chances.  Smut  is  a 
common  disease  which  usually 
decreases  the  yield  of  grain  as 
much  as  20%.  Formaldehyde 
is  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  the 
standard  treatment  of  seed  grain, 
to  prevent  smuts,  fungus  growth,  | 
potato  scab  and  black-leg. 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  Sale 

17  acres  level  truck  soil.  Fine  residence;  ail  modern  con¬ 
veniences  ;  also  large  barn,  greenhouse,  ice  house,  gar 
age.  hen  house,  grange  hall.  Electricity  in  all  buildings. 
This  property  is  situate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
is  offered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  list  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Olein  N  T. 


Saves  Labor  and  Time 
Is  Durable  and  Efficient 

Write  for  Catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Insures  a  full  yield  because  it  destroys 
all  forms  of  smuts  and  checks  all  plant 
diseases  known  to  affect  grain  crops.  * 
Can  be  used  also  on  the  soil.  One 
pint  bottle  of  Formaldehyde — from 
the  Laboratories  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
Chemical  Works — treats  40  bushels  of 
seed.  New  hand-book  just  issued  free. 

Perth  Amboy  Cheqiical  Works 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  , 


For  Sale-Frutf  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
suarantee  editorial  page. 


Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

The  best  Potash  Fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  worn  out 
grass  and  meadow  lands,  wheat  growing  or  seeding 
down,  they  have  no  e>)ual.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  JOHN  JOINT,  L.  8.  297,  Lucknow.  Out. 


iuihcmiflnu 


’  and  strong  production.  Surely  no  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  30 
years  ago.  The  stockmen  of  that  section 
have  simply  held  true  to  an  ideal  of 
breeding.  They  have  found  a  type  of 
cow  exactly  suited  to  their  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  and  conditions,  and  all  through  these 
years  they  have  held  right  to  that  ideal, 
iiot  changing  with  every  wind  that  blows, 
but  introducing  the  best  blood  they  can 
find  anywhere  and  selecting  the  true  type 
of  butter  cow.  It  is  a  great  lesson  in 
possibilities.  Some  of  the  original  Jersey 
blood  came  from  Vermont,  which  at  that 
time  promised  to  excel  as  a  high-grade 
cattle  State.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
and  how  Vermont  ever  let  'her  chance 
pass  away  from  her  to  Wisconsin.  She 
might  well  today  be  attracting  the  entire 
world  to  her  sales  of  dairy  cattle,  as  she 
led  the  world  in  butter  production  when 
I  was  a  boy.  In  every  country  or  section 
of  this  land  today  there  are  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  some  natural  product  to  be 
developed  for  the  future.  There  must 
be  men  like  Colonel  Montgomery  to  hold 
the  idea  before  the  people  until  it  be¬ 
comes  part  of  their  thought.  H.  w.  c. 


Rose  Fails  to  Bloom;  Planting  Damp, 
Shady  Place 

1.  I  have  a  rose  bush  that  has  been 
planted  out  three  years.  It  is  perfectly 
healthy,  grows  fine  and  sends  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  shoots  each  year.  It  is  pruned 
and  cultivated  each  year,  but  it  has  never 
flowered.  Is  there  anything  I  could  do 
to  bring  this  to  flower?  2.  Will  you  give 
me  the  name  of  some  pretty  flowering 
plants  to  be  planted  along  a  bank  that 
it  partly  shaded  and  running  down  to  a 
small  brook?  I  would  like  something 
that  would  give  flowers  each  month. 
3.  What  is  the  name  of  those  tall  grasses 
that  we  planted  along  the  brook? 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  T.  w. 

1.  You  do  not  give  any  information 
regarding  this  rose,  as  to  variety.  It  mav 
be  a  very,  shy  bloomer,  or  it  may  be  too 
much  shaded.  If  in  a  shady  place,  it  is 
not  likely  to  bloom.  Again,  it  mav  be 
that  it  is  a  grafted  rose  that  has ‘died 
out.  leaving  the  stock.  The  Manetti  rose, 
on  which  many  garden  varieties  are  graft¬ 
ed.  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  scion  dies  out  and  the  stock 
takes  its  place.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
the  shoots  of  the  stock  do  not  bloom,  and 
thus  it  appears  that  the  rose  planted  does 
not  bloom,  when  in  reality  it  has  died 
out  If  quite  certain  that  the  rose  plant¬ 
ed  has  not  been  overgrown  by  the  stock, 
study  its  surroundings  and  make  sure  that 
starvation  or  shade  are  not  responsible 
for  the  absence  of  bloom. 

2.  No  one  variety  of  plant  would  fur¬ 
nish  bloom  throughout  the  season  on  the 
partly  shaded  bank  described,  but  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  extremely  decorative 
planting.  Near  the  brook  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  Irises  in  variety,  Japanese,  Siberian, 
the  garden  varieties  commonly  called  Ger¬ 
man.  and  the  little  Iris  pumila.  Shaded 
parts  of  the  bank  would  be  desirable  for 
lily  of  the  valley  or  the  creeping  ever¬ 
green  Vinca,  commonly  called  myrtle. 
Yucca  or  Adam’s  needle  does  qpite  well 
in  shade.  A  very  charming  native  plant, 
that  succeeds  in  moist,  shaded  places,  is 
the  Carolina  pink.  Spigelia  Marilandica. 
which  produces  its  brilliant  red  flowers 
from  .Tune  to  October.  Another  peren- 
mal  that  prefers  a  moist,  semi-shaded  po¬ 
sition  is  the  mountain  feather  fleece,  Ste- 
nanthium  robustum,  which  produces  pan¬ 
icles  of  fleecy  white  flowers  in  August 
and  September.  Funkias  succeed  in  sun 
or  shade,  and  their  handsome  foliage 
makes  them  very  attractive  when  not  in 
flower.  Some  of  the  native  lilies  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  partial  shade,  and  a  damp, 
shady  spot  is  congenial  to  forget-me-nots, 
ion  can  also  find  desirable  materials 
among  native  ferns. 

•  >•  Perhaps  the  “tall  grasses”  referred 
-i  -a£e.  ^be  £iant  reed.  Arundo  Donax. 
wnieh  is  a  favorite  for  waterside  planting, 
it  ’s  a  very  stately  plant,  growing  to  a 
,  1R,1t  id  feet,  and  suggesting  a  bam- 
ooo.  there  is  a  plain  green  and  also  a 
wry  handsome  variegated  form.  The 
<  apanese  grass  Eulalia  Japonica.  plain 
gi ecu,  variegated  or  zebra  striped,  is  also 
orv  desirable,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
feathery  plume. 

a  bank  of  the  character  vou 
describe  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
•us1jR  native  plants,  such  as  marsl 
Solf  .(Caltha),  turtle-head,  loose 
herK  ’  i?pnng  bea»ty,  gentians,  willow 
bergamot,  boneset,  rose  mallow 

S  WVMeauiy>  Asters.  aad  native  or 
givp  o,Whl  P  the  edge  of  the  brook  woulc 
*  :P, *n  opportunity  for  naturalizing  tin 
Pitcher  plant  or  whip-poor-will’s  shoe 

The  American  Crow 

oiJ  V/6  been  bav'nE  a  discussion  aboul 
that  th?  .crTvs-  M-V  friends  clain: 

ronL„  blrd  ls  descended  from  the  Eu- 

wEte  Srtt,  *“a  “ot  1111  ««»»« 

A ii^'ri,^',<n.IISS',r,f^. Ovnt  our  common 
is  a  r  ‘^r,mv  /T'.irvus  brachyrhynchos) 
other  in  iiCt  y  distinct  species  from  any 
ant  ofUn!be-  wor  d’  aud  ^  not  a  descend- 
l  ouah  Z  nnportod  European  crow,  ai- 

W.  O.  HENDERSON. 

iug^  Colorado  farmer,  in  see- 

‘  Weil  T  <n  ouds  boating  by.  remarked: 
“Aw  <”  arc  e°iug  to  have  rain.” 

cx-railronH  Pessimistic  neighbor,  an 
coming  i.-  niV’  those  are  just  empties 
Ug  back  from  Iowa.”— Credit  Lost 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  few  days  ago  the  agent  was  visiting  the  creamery 
plant  of  the  Barre  Creamery  Company,  when  the  4 
o'clock  whistle  blow  for  closing  at  the  granite  com¬ 
panies.  The  employes  came  hurrying  out.  singly  and 
in  groups,  glad  that  the  day’s  work  was  over  and  now 
wanting  refreshments.  Many  entered  the  retail  store 
of  the  creamery  company  to  purchase  buttermilk  at  5c 
a  glass  for  refreshment.  Some  took  one  glass  of  milk, 
others  two  or  three.  Now,  all  substitutes  are  not  to  be 
recommended  as  containing  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
article  for  which  they  are  used,  but  in  this  case  what  a 
fine  substitute — buttermilk  for  beer. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  Farm  Bureau  News  of 
Washington  County,  Vt.  There  are  thousands 
of  places  in  this  country  where  milk  or  pasteurized 
apple  juice  could  he  sold  to  workmen.  The  saloon  is 
fading  away,  never  to  return,  and  a  reasonable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  beer  is  demanded.  Fruit  juice  and  milk 
in  various  forms  will  provide  the  substitute  if  dairy¬ 
men  and  fruit  growers  will  see  that  they  are  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold.  We  are  to  have  a  great  apple  crop 
this  year,  and  with  limited  export  trade  we  shall 
have  an  overstock  unless  the  inferior  grades  can  be 
kept  at  home.  They  should  be  made  into  juice  so 
that  the  market  can  absorb  the  better  class  of  stock 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  apple  juice  can  be  pas¬ 
teurized  and  sold  at  a  fair  price  for  beverage  pur¬ 
poses,  thus  holding  the  market  for  good  fruit  and 
bringing  a  good  price  for  the  culls. 

* 

WE  have  never  seen  any  legume  grow,  in  New 
Jersey,  as  the  new  annual  white  Sweet 
clover  is  growing  on  our  farm.  On  August  1  plants 
stood  nearly  22  in.  high — the  seed  being  planted 
June  12.  On  favorable  days  it  grows  nearly  1  in. 
in  24  hours.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  regular 
Sweet  clover,  but  is  far  ahead  of  the  regular  biennial 
variety  seeded  at  about  the  same  time.  It  now  seems 
evident  that  we  have  in  this  new  strain  of  clover  a 
manurial  crop  of  great  value.  We  can  apparently 
seed  it  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  after  an  early  crop, 
and  expect  a  large  growth  before  killing  frost.  As 
a  manurial  crop  it  ranks  with  clover  or  Alfalfa,  and 
In  a  few  months  of  growth  will  add  tojthe  soil  about 
as  much  nitrogen  as  will  be  found  in  eight  tons  of 
good  manure.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  promising 
manurial  crop  for  the  latitude  of  New  York.  If 
fairly  handled  it  will  give  our  Northern  farmers  and 
gardeners  a  crop  which  will  rank  in  value  with  the 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  in  the  South. 

* 

OFR  local  market  has  been  flooded  this  year  with 
early  apples.  Never  before  has  there  been  such 
a  rush  of  fruit.  The  smallest  of  windfalls  have 
been  picked  up  and  thrown  upon  the  market,  with 
disastrous  effect.  Of  course,  the  bottom  dropped 
out.  and  the  flood  of  poor  stuff  brought  down  the 
wholesale  price  of  good  apples  to  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  advantage  of  this  went  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  buyers,  as  it  always  does.  Prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  were  held  up.  Having  used  the  poor  stuff  to 
beat  down  prices  for  good  fruit,  the  dealers  could 
even  afford  to  throw  the  culls  away.  That  is  an  old 
trick,  often  played  with  perishable  goods.  Some  of 
our  best  apples  sold  at  50c-  a  basket.  Later  we  saw 
what  seemed  like  the  same  fruit  sold  at  5c  each. 
None  of  this  windfall  fruit  should  ever  have  been 
sent  to  market.  It  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  hauling, 
but  simply  glutted  the  market,  so  that  all  fruit,  even 
the  best,  brought  barely  the  cost  of  production.  This 
cull  fruit  should  have  been  kept  at  home  and  fed  to 
stock.  That  would  have  held  the  market  and  given 
growers  a  fair  chance.  As  it  was,  the  man  who  sent 
this  stuff  not  only  lost  money  himself,  but  gave  the 
buyers  a  weapon  with  which  they  could  beat  every 
other  farmer.  Of  course  the  only  remedy  for  this 
trouble  is  full  co-operation  among  the  shippers,  and 
an  honest  understanding  that  they  will  keep  low- 
grade  goods  off  the  market.  If  it  were  possible  for 
those  cull  goods  to  be  sold  cheaply  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers  without  interfering  with  the  price  of  standard 
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goods,  there  might  be  a  benefit  all  around,  but,  ns 
usually  happens,  a  flood  of  this  poor  stuff  simply 
enables  the  middlemen  to  rob  all  who  ship.  The  fact 
is  that  we  have  all  got  to  find  some  home  use  for 

the  cull,  and  keep  it  off  the  regular  market. 

* 

MANY  readers  will  remember  how  a  few  years 
ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  entered  30  “favorite  hens” 
at.  the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Thirty  farm  wom¬ 
en  each  contributed  a  pullet.  They  were  divided. into 
three  pens  and  entered  with  others.  They  made  a 
creditable  showing,  and  the  records  brought  to  notice 
several  flocks  where,  perhaps  unconsciously,  farm 
women  had  developed  a  superior  strain  of  layers. 
We  shall  now  try  to  repeat  this  experience  by  enter¬ 
ing  a  pen  of  “favorite”  Red  pullets  in  the  new  West- 
wood  contest.  Twenty  good  R.  I.  Red  pullets  are 
needed — one  from  each  of  20  farm  flocks.  The  birds 
must  be  good  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  we  prefer 
farm  flocks;  that  is.  flocks  owned  by  people  who 
cannot  be  said  to  be  commercial  or  professional 
breeders.  Many  people  cannot  provide  20  pullets  for 
a  full  pen.  They  can.  however,  select  the  best  one  in 
their  flock  and  put  it  with  19  others  and  have  each 
one  trap-nested.  We  confine  the  pen  to  R.  I.  Reds 
because  the  birds  must  all  be  of  one  breed,  and  the 
Red  is  a  typical  farm  or  general  purpose  bird.  Let 
us,  therefore,  hear  from  farm  women  who  would  like 
to  contribute  a  pullet  to  this  contest.  We  would  like 
a  wide  display  for  selection. 

* 

^-r-x  AYLIGHT  saving”  will  be  a  lively  issue  in 
1  J  the  New  York  campaign  this  year.  It  was 
claimed  last  Spring  when  Governor  Smith  vetoed 
the  repeal  -bill  that  opposition  from  farmers  would 
die  out.  Whoever  said  that  knew  little  about  life  in 
the  country.  We  have  made  a  canvass  of  the  rural 
counties,  and  find  that  there  is  a  more  determined 
opposition  than  ever  to  the  new  time.  Farmers  are 
very  bitter.  They  claim  that  this  trying  season  has 
made  the  inconvenience  and  loss  clearer  than  ever 
before.  To  show  how  the  farmers  feel  we  may  give 
the  following:  Last  Winter  the  supervisors  of  one 
rural  county  voted  on  a  resolution  to  ask  Governor 
Smith  to  sign  the  repeal  bill.  The  farmers  remem¬ 
bered  it,  as  we  see  from  the  following : 

Last  Saturday  a  farmer  came  to  me,  saying:  “Did 
Mr.  Blank  (mentioning  the  supervisor  from  his  town) 
vote  against  the  daylight  saving  repeal  resolution  that 
was  brought  up  before  the  supervisors?”  I  replied: 
“It  appears  that  he  did.  I  saw  by  the  papers  that  he 
did,  and  the  member  who  introduced  the  resolution  told 
me  afterwards  personally  that  he  did.”  The  farmer  said. 
“Well,  he  needn’t  come  to  me  for  my  vote  again,  and  I 
don’t  believe  that  he  can  ever  be  elected  again.  The 
farmers  in  my  town  are  solidly  opposed  to  this  daylight- 
saving  proposition,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  misrep¬ 
resented  like  that.” 

Any  man  who  knows  the  farmers  of  New  York 
will  realize  what  it  means  when  they  carry  their 
political  resentment  into  the  election  of  a  super¬ 
visor  ! 

* 

A  friend  of  mine  who  spent  some  time  in  Arizona 
last  Winter  came  back  full  of  praise  for  the  Swedish 
butter  that  was  served  in  the  hotels  in  Prescott,  and 
declared  that  he  would  stock  up  with  Swedish  butter 
for  the  coming  Winter.  The  present  rate  of  exchange 
makes  the  importation  of  Danish  and  Swedish  butter 
certain  this  year,  and  its  quality  will  make  its  impor¬ 
tation  permanent  unless  our  butter-makers  match  it  in 
quality. 

IlINK  what  that  means.  A  New  York  man  goes 
to  Arizona  and  finds  Swedish  butter  on  the  hotel 
tables.  It  suits  him  so  well  that  lie  comes  home  and 
orders  a  supply  for  bis  home  use.  You  may  question 
this  man’s  patriotism,  or  find  fault  with  bis  taste, 
or  make  any  other  criticism  you  like,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  incident  reveals  a  danger  to  our 
dairy  industry.  How  is  it  possible  that  Swedish 
dairymen  are  able  to  ship  their  butter  across  the 
ocean  and  then  across  the  continent  and  still  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own  butter-makers?  The  soil  of 
Sweden  is  not  superior  to  ours,  nor  is  the  climate 
milder.  In  fact,  the  Swede  must  work  under  some 
disadvantages  which  we  do  not  know  of  here. 
Where  Sweden  has  the  advantage  is  in  the  uniform 
and  superior  quality  of  her  dairy  goods.  Through 
careful  inspection  and  thorough  work  the  Swedes  are 
able  to  give  an  absolute  guarantee  with  their  butter. 
When  people  buy  it  they  may  know  just  what  they 
are  buying.  We  must  be  able  to  give  the  same  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  and  uniformity  here  if  we  are  to 

compete  with  foreign  butter. 

» 

SOME  feed  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  well  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  dried  apple  pomace.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  future  has  a  large  place  for  this  pro¬ 
duct.  It  will  follow  dried  beet  pulp  in  popularity 
and  value.  For  many  years  this  pomace  was  thrown 
out  to  decay — a  nuisance  if  not  a  danger.  We  must 
remember  that  for  many  years  cottonseed  was 
dumped  into  the  swamps  and  rivers,  simply  to  get 
rid  of  it.  It  is  row  more  valuable  than  the  lint  in 
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the  oil  and  feed  obtained  from  it.  In  a  somewhat 
like  manner  the  wasted  apple  pomace  will  be  util¬ 
ized  and  made  into  jelly  and  feed.  In  these  days  of 
high  prices  we  cannot  afford  to  let  millions  of 
pounds  of  cattle  feed  go  to  waste.  Science  has  shown 
the  value  in  pomace  and  mechanical  invention  will 
show  how  to  get.  it  out. 

* 

THE  State  of  New  York  has  bought  2 14  grains  of 
radium,  paying  .$225,000  for  it.  This  money  Avas 
appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature.  It  will  be  used 
for  research  purposes  in  the  New  York  State  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Malignant  Diseases.  It  has  long  been  hoped 
that  a  successful  treatment  for  cancer  and  other 
malignant  growths  may  be  worked  out  through  ra¬ 
dium.  This  precious  substance  was  extracted  in 
New  Jersey.  The  ore  of  canolite  is  found  on  the  Col¬ 
orado  deserts.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  025  tons  of 
this  ore  across  the  country  to  New  Jersey  in  order  to 
obtain  the  2  Vi  grains  of  radium.  This  represents  the 
first  purchase  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  any  State, 
and  the  largest  transaction  yet  recorded.  It  will  be 
worth  1.000  times  its  cost  if  it  will  lead  to  some 
reliable  cure  for  the  dreaded  cancer.  Fcav  if  any 
will  object  to  such  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Milk  is  another  life-giving  product  which  is 
worthy  of  a  great  State  investment. 

* 

T1IE  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  New 
York  have  noAAr  held  their  so-called  conventions, 
and  farmers  may  uoaa"  realize  how  little  difference 
there  is  between  them  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
real  needs  of  agriculture  or  the  common  rights  of 
the  people.  Neither  “convention”  was  in  any  way 
representative.  The  few  who  really  tried  to  make 
their  party  stand  for  sincere  reform  and  honest  man¬ 
hood  met  the  broadax  as  the  only  argument.  These 
politicians  came  together  to  dicker  and  compromise 
— to  gain  power  regardless  of  methods.  As  for  the 
“planks”  on  agriculture.  Ave  shall  endeavor  next 
week  to  analyze  them  fairly  and  show  just  what 
they  mean.  On  “daylight  saving”  the  Republicans 
declare  for  the  law  which  Governor  Smith  vetoed. 
The  Democrats  do  not  mention  the  subject.  The 
Republicans  dodge  Prohibition — claiming  it  is  a 
Federal  matter  entirely.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  and  all  other  laws  is  a  matter 
of  local  and  State  public  opinion.  The  Democrats 
are  frankly  “Avet.”  They  stand  for  a  more  liberal 
enforcement  and  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  Avill  favor  a  light  “booze.”  The  Repub¬ 
lican  politicians  are  frankly  opposed  to  the  primary. 
The  Democrats  pretend  that  they  favor  it.  yet  they 
“suggest”  a  State  ticket  which  makes  all  opposition 
of  an  independent  candidate  a  mere  farce.  The 
Republicans  have  praise  for  woman  suffrage,  and 
then  nominate  Senator  Wadsworth,  who  has  been 
the  bitterest  opponent  that  suffrage  has  had  in  the 
State.  The  Democrats  nominate  a  woman  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  openly  to  please  the  women  voters. 
We  are  not  told  whether  this  lady  is  qualified  by 
experience  or  training  to  fill  this  office!  So  we  might 
go  on  through  these  “platforms.”  Both  are  mere 
collections  of  words  put  together  to  attract  votes. 
The  one  big  outstanding  feature  so  far  as  farmers 
are  concerned  is  the  nomination  by  the  Democrats 
of  George  I,.  Fitts  of  Tompkins  County  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor.  Mi1.  Fitts  is  a  real  farmer — young, 
enterprising  and  clean — at  present  a  State  l  air 
commissioner.  So  far  as  avo  know  this  is  the  first 
time  since  the  CiA'il  War  that  a  .real  farmer  has 
been  nominated  for  a  State  office.  The  campaign  is 
only  beginning.  There  aa* ill  be  time  enough  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  determine  just  Avliat  avo 
can  all  do  to  put  greater  respect  for  farming  into 
the  next  administration.  Do  not  get, excited  or  lose 
courage.  A  Avay  Avill  be  provided  to  show  our  power. 


Brevities 

Barlea'  is  the  crop  to  seed  late  at  this  season  for  a 
all  hay  crop. 

The  cover  crop!  The  cover  crop!  Its  searching  loots 
ill  surely  stop  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  foil  the  robbers 
ho  would  skin  the  soil. 

Many  a  field  of  buckwheat  and  barley  will  be  bar- 
psted  by  the  hens  this  year.  And  Avhy  not.  1  be  lien, 
ill  do  a  cleaner  job  than  any  human  being  ever  <ouiu, 
nd  every  kernel  of  the  grain  \v ill  be  utilized. 

We  think  some  form  of  arsenic  in  dust  or  liquid  is 
je  surest  “remedy*’  for  cabbage  worms,  hut  it  is  / 
nly  Avliile  the  heads  are  open.  After  the  leaves  <  1 
round  the  head  avo  would  not  use  the  poison. 

One  great  trouble  with  Sweet  clover  hay  is  that  111,1 
mners  let  it  stand  too  long  before  cutting.  -lll,1!\! 
talks  get  too  hard  and  tough.  It  is  a  great  temptation 
i  let  this  crop  grow  to  big  size,  but  what  you  g. 
ulk  is  more  than  lost  in  quality. 

Nearly  $7,500,000  worth  of  asbestos  was  bn  por  t  ed 
ito  lliis  country  last  year.  The  Canadians  sent  $7,  J  1. 
00  of  this,  as  they  have  had  a  monopoly  of  the  P  rod 
nd  thus  dictated  the  price.  Now  the  Geological  ^  . 
ev  is  hunting  for  new  deposits  and  has  found  , 

Li’izona.  Wonderful  how  the  minerals  have  been  tucKeo 
way  in  desert  places  waiting  for  man  s  necessities 
or- pel  him  to  hunt  for  them. 
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“Agriculture”  in  N.  Y.  Party  Conventions 


The  Democratic  State  convention  has  just  ad¬ 
journed  at  Saratoga.  The  Republican  convention 
was  here  last  week.  In  outward  appearances  they 
were  different.  In  essentials  they  were  the  same. 
The  Republicans  had  a  headquarters  and  a  boom  in 
every  room.  The  hotels  were  placarded  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  roof  by  groups  booming  one  candidate  or 
another.  Banners  led  parades  in  the  streets  to  show 
preference  for  aspirants  for  State  jobs.  Everyone 
wore  a  badge.  Women  joined  in  these  activities. 
The  Democratic  convention  was  quieter.  The  ordinary 
observer  saw  little  but  the  congestion  of  a  crowded 
Summer  resort.  There  are  no  placards.  Except  for 
Governor  Smith  and  Mayor  Lunn  there  have  been 
no  parades,  no  banners,  no  badges.  There  was  little 
to  identify  the  women  who  came  as  delegates  from 
those  who  came  to  attend  the  races. 

Each  convention  had  a  State  leader  or  boss,  who 
made  up  the  slate.  In  each  case  the  delegates  had 
the  privilege  of  formally  indorsing  what  the  leader 
dictated  or  proposed.  In  each  case  the  mechanical 
contrivance  ran  over  those  who  made  protest.  Last 
week  Senator  Thompson  played  the  same  role  in  the 
Republican  convention  that  Mayor  Lunn  assumed  in 
the  Democratic  convention. 

After  a  careful  study  of  both  conventions  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  we  see  no  immediate  hope  for  the 
farm  in  either  of  them.  This,  of  course,  means  no 
immediate  relief  from  the  high  cost  of  living  for  the 
city  consumer  either.  The  agricultural  planks  in 
both  platforms  are  expressed  in  general  terms.  On 
the  face  of  them  they  read  well,  but  they  promise 
nothing  definite,  and  those  of  us  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  know  that  they  mean  nothing.  While  these 
conventions  were  being  held  the  city  markets  were 
being  glutted  with  seasonable  foods  fresh  from  the 
farms  that  hardly  paid  the  producer  enough  to  pay 
for  container  and  charges;  but  the  cost  of  this  food 
to  the  consumer  remained  practically  as  high  as 
when  supplies  were  short.  Skilled  farmers  work 
their  own  farms  and  sell  their  products  at  prices  that 
give  them  38.5c  an  hour.  The  unskilled  labor  that 
makes  their  State  roads  gets  S7.5c  an  hour,  and  har¬ 
vest  hands  get  from  00  to  70c  an  hour.  Skilled  me¬ 
chanics  get  from  80c  to  $1.25  per  hour.  The  farm¬ 
er's  pound  of  wool  at  37c  comes  back  to  him  in  a 
pound  of  cloth  at  $22.  The  platforms  tell  us,  as 
usual,  that  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the  country, 
and  farming  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  indus¬ 
try,  but  both  of  them  shut  their  eyes  to  the  above 
conditions.  They  offer  no  definite  measure  of  relief. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  both  responsible  for 
this  uneven  and  unfair  exchange,  and  neither  of 
them  will  change  the  existing  order  of  things  until 
farmers  make  definite  demands  and  back  them  up 
with  definite  participation  in  State  affairs.  There 
is  no  purpose  shown  by  these  autocratic  bosses  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  State.  They  aim  solely  to 
serve  the  party  and  themselves.  When  one  side  pro- 
I  oses  a  measure  of  merit  the  other  opposes  it,  lest 
the  opposition  might  get  merited  credit,  and  trusts 
to  sophistry  and  argument  and  abuse  to  fool  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  get  away  with  it.  not  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  fail  to  understand,  but  largely  because  the  system 
limits  them  to  one  of  the  two  evils,  and  they  gain 
nothing  in  a  reproof  to  one  because  they  get  no  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  other. 

The  council  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  pre¬ 
sented  a  farm  program  for  the  platform  committees 
of  both  conventions,  which  it  summarized  as  follows. 
Neither  party  would  stand  for  it  whole-heartedly  or 
entirely ! 

1.  An  entire  revision  of  the  agricultural  laws  on 
lines  indicated  by  practical  working  farmers  them¬ 
selves. 

2.  Place  the  agricultural  and  markets  departments 
under  the  direction  of  farmers  themselves,  and  encour¬ 
age  a  referendum  by  them  in  the  policy  and  management 
of  the  departments  and  of  their  own  organizations. 

3.  Repeal  the  daylight  saving  law  in  a  measure  that 
''ill  leave  the  cities  free  to  regulate  their  own  time, 
without  imposing  city  regulations  upon  the  farmer. 

L  Encourage  the  use  of  the  State  canals  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  products. 

•r».  Improve  the  back  country  roads. 

fi.  Provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  for 
country  children. 

7.  Provide  that  no  person  shall  trespass  on  a  farm 
t"  hunt  or  fish  without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner 

or  lessee. 

s-.  Safeguard  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  in 
■  uying  farm  supplies  and  in  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

■'  See  that  the  Market  Department  makes  full  and 
1  oniplete  monthly  reports  of  the  amount  of  the  different 
varieties  of  food  in  cold  storage;  and  that  this  depart¬ 
in'  ut  be  administered  with  a  view  of  eliminating  specu¬ 


lation  in  food,  and  of  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution  of 
farm  products,  to  the  end  that  farmers  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  fair  prices  to  a  larger  production  of  food,  and 
that  consumers  he  benefited  in  a  full  supply  and  in  a 
share  of  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 


Draft  Horse  Outlook 

New  York  farmers  are  paying  the  highest  prices  ever 
known  for  big  draft  horses  in  Chicago.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  cannot  be  grown  here,  and  save  the  freight, 
besides  having  them  acclimated.  Ail  the  horse  needs  is 
advertising,  like  the  tractor.  In  a  nc*nt  issue  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  is  the  report  of  a  grade  gelding  heing 
sold  for  $650.  Heavy  teams  are  selling  at  $1,000  or  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  Chicago  market.  Lots  of  New  York  farmers 
can  raise  them  to  sell  at  these  figures.  n.  t.  ROGERS. 

New  York. 

E  have  made  careful  investigation  in  most 
counties  of  New  York  and  find  that  very  few 
colts  are  being  raised.  Here  and  there  a  farmer  will 
be  found  with  one  or  two  good  colts,  but  it  seems  to 
be  true  that  horse  breeding  as  a  business  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  from  New  York  farms!  And 
why?  We  think  most  farmers  misjudged  the  future 
of  the  truck  and  the  tractor.  It  is  true  that  the  light 
car  has  driven  the  small  trotter  off  the  road  in  many 
"sections,  though  in  the  South  we  find  the  saddle 
horse  still  holding  his  own.  While  the  track  and 
tractor  are  finding  their  place  in  industry  (and  a  big 
place,  too)  it  is  now  evident  that  they  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  supersede  the  horse.  There  will  always  be  a 
place  for  the  big.  strong  drafter.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  no  application  of  gasoline  power  can 
entirely  remove  the  horse  from  industry.  His  place 
is  secure,  and  today  a  good  working  horse  is  just 
about  the  most  profitable  live  stock  that  any  farm 
can  produce. 


The  Names  on  the  Ballot 

I  enclose  the  ballot  which  I  cut  from  The  R,  N.-Y., 
and  have  marked  it.  according  to  my  best  judgment, 
what  would  be  best  for  the  farming  community  of  this 
State.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  on  that  ballot 
the  names  of  old-time  politicians  who  belong  to  one  of 
the  old  parties,  and  who  are  now  trying  to  be  nominated 
by  one  of  the  old  parties  for  Governor  of  this  Empire 
State.  I  have  understood  that  your  efforts  were  to  nom¬ 
inate  a  farmer  for  Governor  of  this  State,  and  uo  one 
else  but  a  farmer,  hut  when  the  city  politicians  are 
mixed  in  along  with  the  farmers  it  looks  as  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  only  getting  a  second  place.  Would  like  to 
hear  why  it  occurred.  T.  grey. 

Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  our  friend  does  not  quite  understand  our 
object  in  organizing  this  ballot.  The  best  criticism 
of  the  political  bosses  is  that  they  try  to  prevent  a 
free  choice  of  candidates.  They  pick  out  the  men 
they  want  and  try  to  force  their  names  upon  the 
people.  Our  plan  was  the  exact  reverse  of  that.  We 
called  for  nominations,  and  every  name  on  that  bal¬ 
lot  has  been  suggested  by  several  of  our  readers. 
Therefore  every  name  was  printed,  and  our  readers 
are  free  to  make  their  choice.  We  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  decide  for  themselves. 
We  make  no  effort  to  select  a  candidate  for  them. 
We  “play  no  favorites,”  but  try  to  give  everyone  a 
fair  showing.  So  long  as  human  nature  exists  there 
will  be  honest  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  brought  out  by  this  referendum  has  made 
that  fact  very  clear.  We  are  convinced  that  if  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  work  successfully  in  a  group  for  political 
or  industrial"  rights  they  must  work  away  from  nar¬ 
row  political  prejudice  and  take  a  broad-minded 
view  of  men  and  public  affairs.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  voted  for  men  who  are  not  practical  farmers  on 
the  theory  that  a  man  should  have  training  for  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  that  such  a  man.  if  he  is  honest  and 
responsive  to  farmers’  needs,  will  serve  as  well.  We 
certainly  have  respect  for  that  opinion. 


The  Slump  in  Potato  Prices 

The  produce  market  in  New  York  suddenly 
“slumped”  last  week.  Prices  to  farmers  on  potatoes 
and  other  produce  fell  to  below  production  cost.  The 
fall  in  potato  prices  was  not  expected,  as  supplies 
have  not  been  excessive.  The  price  went  so  low 
that  farmers  on  Long  Island  and  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  refused  to  dig  and  ship.  Cabbage  and  some 
other  vegetables  were  practically  given  away  for  a 
time.  While  farmers  were  being  held  up  in  this  way. 
retail  prices  for  potatoes  and  cabbage  were  kept  soar¬ 
ing.  For  example,  at  one  time  potatoes  sold  at  less 
than  $1.25  per  bushel  at  the  farm,  while  in  this  city 
the  people  paid  about  5c  per  lb.,  or  $3  per  bushel. 
We  know  of  cases  where  cabbage  brought  40c  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  retailed  at  1 5c  per  head.  It  was  a  clear,  open 
illustration  of  our  old  35-cent-dollar,  brought  right 
up  to  date.  All  classes  of  middlemen  hold  up  their 


hands  and  declare  that  they  are  not  the  profiteers. 
The  farmer  knows  what  he  gets  and  what  the  city 
man  pays,  and  he  knows  that  the  city  man’s  dollar 
has  65c  punched  out  of  it  before  it  gets  back  to  the 
farm,  and  no  one  "in  authority”  pays  any  attention 
to  this  robbery.  The  political  philosophy  of  the  office¬ 
holder  seems  to  be  that  consumers  are  made  to  be 
exploited,  while  farmers  are  made  to  be  robbed. 
Have  we  any  government  in  this  country  at  all? 
Profiteering  in  food  is  worse  now  than  ever  before. 
The  political  parties  are  merely  beating  empty 
drams,  while  the  people  face  an  empty  stomach. 


Giving  More  Profitable  Than  Receiving 

N.  R.  Peet,  formerly  manager  of  the  Niagara 
County  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau,  has  resigned  to  take 
up  a  larger  work.  lie  made  a  great  success  with  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  on  retiring  makes  the  following 
excellent  statement — which  seems  to  us  to  cover  a 
great  truth : 

We,  as  individuals,  are  moved^  in  the  most  of  our 
actions  by  one  of  two  reasons.  We  do  things  either  for 
what  we  can  get  out  of  them,  or  for  what  we  can  give 
to  them.  Of  the  two  motives,  the  latter  is  more  to  be 
admired,  and  is  usually  more  productive  of  usefulness, 
and  eventual  personal  gain.  There  seems  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  truth  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Bible.  “Cast  thy  broad  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days.” 

It  is  with  considerable  interest  and  also  a  growing 
alarm  that  during  the  years  I  have  tried  to  analyze  the 
mental  attitude  cf  the  Farm  Bureau  members  and  the 
reason  why  they  join  the  organization.  It  has  been  of 
interest,  because  it  has  been  changing.  The  alarm  is 
concerned  with  the  large  number  of  men  who  still  join 
the  organization  either  because  they  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  or  because  they  hope  to  got  their  $2  back  in 
personal  gain. 

Farm  Bureau  work  c-annot  succeed  if  it  is  merely  a 
popular  thing,  or  because  the  men  feel  that  they  will 
get  at  least  their  money  back  in  service.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious,  and  are  scarcely  worth  discussing. 

It  will  be  of  more  use  to  try  and  clearly  point  out  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  work  when 
it  is  established  upon  a  sentiment  well  recognized  by 
its  members  that  here  is  an  opportunity  to  benefit  the 
agriculture  of  the  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  big 
things  which  the  Farm  Bureau  has  done  in  this  county 
have  been  made  more  possible  because  of  a  close  adher¬ 
ence  by  the  executive  committee  to  this  fundamental 
principle. 


Non-Partisanism  in  North  Dakota 

Under  the  heading  “Another  Victory  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League.”  on  page  1210,  you  "indicate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  vindication  of  the  League  principles.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  which  should  have 
been  discovered  by  you  before  publication  of  this  article. 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  North  Dakota,  and  am  still 
interested  in  the  situation  up  there,  so  feel  that  I  am 
entitled  to  submit  these  facts  to  you. 

When  Frazier  was  first  elected  Governor  of  North 
Dakota  his  majority  was  ’way  in  excess  of  20.000.  In 
191S  he  was  elected  by  16.700  majority,  and  the  recent, 
primary  gave  him  less  than  5,000  majority.  This  does 
not  look  like  vindication.  While  the  League  did  nomi¬ 
nate  Mr.  Ladd  for  United  States  Senator,  it  lost  two 
of  the  three  representatives  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress.  In  the  last  State  Legislature  the  League  had 
a  two-thirds  majority,  and  in  the  recent  primary  nomi¬ 
nated  one  more  than  half  the  membership  of  that  body, 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  elect  every 
nominee  to  secure  even  a  bare  majority.  They  also  lost 
heavily  in  the  North  Dakota  State  Senate.  This  does 
not  look  like  vindication  and  as  though  the  League 
“represented  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  State.” 

Also,  the  League  lost  its  selection  of  candidates  for 
Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  so  that  their 
representation  of  the  “sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
State”  is  more  and  more  of  the  negative  variety. 

Furthermore,  the  sentiments  of  the  Socialist  leaders 
of  the  League,  in  three  particulars,  were  incorporated 
by  the  last  Legislature  into  laws,  and  these  three  laws 
were  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  every  one  defeated 
by  majorities  of  about  8,000. 

I  am  not  arguing  these  League  principles.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  Dakota  have  done  this,  and  are  doing  it. 
Their  votes  show  what  they  think  of  them,  aud  while 
the  League  victories  in  the  past  are  admitted,  as  in  the 
10  amendments  mentioned,  yet  the  people  are  steadily 
becoming  familiar  with  the  true  significance  of  these 
principles,  and  are  fast  breaking  away  from  the  clutches 
of  the  worst  political  gang  that,  taking  advantage  of 
some  needed  reform  in  State  government,  tried  to  fasten 
Socialism  in  its  most  selfish  form  upon  the  people  of  a 
State.  O.  P.  BRAIN ARD. 

R.  N.-Y". — The  item  was  printed  as  news  from 
reports  which  we  considered  reliable.  If  at  any  time 
•our  statements  are  not  entirely  correct  we  desire  to 
have  them  made  right.  The  point  we  made  was  that 
four  times  in  succession  at  popular  elections  the 
League  candidates  or  principles  seem  to  have  won  a 
majority.  In  this  part  of  the  country  that  would 
certainly  indicate  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
majority.  We  know  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  the  nominee  for 
<he  Senate,  personally,  and  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before:  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  men  who¬ 
ever  represented  farmers  in  any  capacity.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  rather  doubtful  if  the  admitted  “needed  re¬ 
form  in  State  government”  would  have  been  worked 
out  in  any  other  way. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

'Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grass-grave 
quiver, 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day ; 

Under  the  one,  the  Blue  ; 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

All  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day; 

Under  the  roses,  the  Blue ; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 

With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the.  blossoms  blooming  for  all. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day, 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue ; 

Wet  with  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done. 

In  the  storms  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day, 

Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day : 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

— FRANCIS  MILES  FINCH. 

* 

A  reader  in  Maine  asks  for  directions 
and  drawings  showing  how  to  make  fur¬ 
niture  from  old  bed  frames.  She  has 
seen  ‘  settees,  stands,  footstools  and  even 
a  dressing  table  made  from  one.  We 
have  seen  settees  made  from  old  mahog¬ 
any  bedsteads  that  were  painted  in  a 
light  color,  entirely  hiding  the  handsome 
wood,  which  we  thought  a  great  mistake. 
Old  mahogany  is  too  rich  in  color  to  be 
covered  up  in  that  way.  In  these  the 
foot  of  the  bed  was  used  to  form  the  back 
of  the  settee. 


Readers  are  asking  us  again  for  that 
method  of  canning  string  beans  with 
cream  of  tartar.  Wash  and  cut  the  beans 
in  inch  pieces.  Add  water  enough  to 
cover,  and  to  each  quart  of  water  add  oue 
teasp.oouful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boil 
20  minutes,  and  seal  in  fruit  cans.  When 
using  pour  off  the  water,  rinse  in  fresh 
cold  water,  and  cook  like  fresh  beaus.  We 
can  our  beans  according  to  the  cold  pack 
method  with  entire  success,  but  many 
correspondents  tell  us  that  they  find  this 
cream  of  tartar  canning  more  certain. 

i« 

We  receive  a  surprising  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  which  would  be  answered  by  mail 
but  for  the  fact,  that  full  address  is  not 
given.  Sometimes  there  are  only  initials ; 
sometimes  there  is  an  incomplete  address, 
and  a  letter  sent  is  returned  to  this  office. 
No  doubt  inquirers  are  often  dissatisfied 
by  apparent  neglect  of  their  letters,  when 
the  trouble  is  with  themselves.  Be  sure 
that  you  give  complete  address  with  every 
inquiry ;  your  name  will  never  he  printed 
in  the  paper  without  your  permission. 

* 

Lack  of  social  pleasures  is  one  of  the 
great  reasons  for  leaving  the  farm  given 
by  young  people.  We  all  realize  that  as 
farming  becomes  better  paid,  there  is 
more  possibility  of  providing  pleasure  and 
recreation.  A  recent  article  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  tells  how  the  social  problem  is 
solved  in  one  rural  community.  Dryden, 
Michigan,  has  a  “Country  Club”  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  community,  where 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
all  othei’S,  have  the  pleasant  surroundings 
and  opportunities  for  amusement  that  be¬ 
long  to  clubs  of  this  kind.  This  “Country 
Club”  was  made  possible  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  a  leading  citizen,  Gen.  Squier. 
We  are  told  that  such  community  recrea¬ 
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tion  centers  have  been  founded  in  other 
rural  communities  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  more  about 
their  formation  and  methods  of  main¬ 
tenance^ 


Keeping  a  Time  Budget 

Many  housewives  keep  financial  budgets 
nowadays,  and  experts  are  only  too  glad 
to  tell  us  through  the  medium  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  just  how  we  should  ap- 

Eortion  the  yearly  funds  at  our  command, 
e  they  large  or  small  or  in  between.  But 
something  more  recent  and  less  common 
is  a  time  budget.  Yet,  really,  why  isn’t 
that  just  as  practical  as  a  financial  bud¬ 
get,  for  most  of  us  know  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  “Time  is  money”? 

When  the  idea  first  came  to  me  I  pon¬ 
dered  over  it  for  a  day  or  two  studying 
its  possibilities.  As  the  wife  of  a  farmer. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0897.  One-piece 
dress  with  back  over 
panel  for  misses  ami 
small  women,  1C  and 
18  years.  The  16- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
3ai  vds.  44,  3 Vi  yds. 
r>4,  with  1  yd.  of 
laee  3V>  in.  wide  for 
neck  frill.  Width  at 
the  lower  edge  is  2 
yds.  20  cents. 


10 IJ 
ZOO  l 


2011.  IC  i  m  o  n  o 
blouse  for  misses 
and  small  women. 
10  and  18  years. 
2002.  Accor  dion 
plaited  skirt  fur 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  nnd  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  40,  1V4  yds. 
44.  The  16-year  size 
skirt  Will  require 
3%  yds.  of  material 
27  or  36  in.  wide. 
2%  yds.  44  or  54. 
Price  of  each,  20 
cents. 


9962.  House  dress 
or  apron  with  cap, 
34  or  30,  38  or  40. 
42  or  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3V4  yds.  of 
material  36  in,  wide, 
3 Vi  yds.  44,  with  % 
yd.  any  width  for 
cap.  20  cents. 


2015.  Blouse  with 
or  without  applied 
trimming.  34  to  44 
bust.  1061.  Design 
for  embroidering  the 
front  nnd  cuffs  of  a 
blouse.  Straight 
banding  is  also  giv¬ 
en.  The  medium  size 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  2*4  yds.  40. 
1V6  yds.  44.  Price 
of  each  20  cents. 


and  with  four  small  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  four  years  to  three  weeks.  I 
surely  wanted  all  the  help  in  time-saving 
obtainable.  The  result  was  a  classifying 
and  summing  up  of  my  daily  tasks  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Preparing  3  meals  a  day,  averag¬ 
ing  1  hour  each .  3  lirs. 

Feediug  baby,  changing  her,  bath¬ 
ing.  etc.,  called .  2  hrs. 

Tending  other  3  children,  dress¬ 
ing,  undressing,  waiting  on 
them,  bathing,  etc .  2  hrs. 

Left  for  remainder  of  work, 
dishes,  washing,  ironing,  all 
kinds  of  cleaning,  shopping, 
etc .  5  hrs. 


Total  .  12  hrs. 


The  first  three  items  are  things  that 
have  to  be  done  every  day ;  in  the  last 
oue  the  time  can  be  divided  differently 
daily.  If  I  take  a  little  outing,  it  must 
also  come  out  of  this  five  hours.  In  the 
Summer  tending  a  garden  must  also.  I 
get  along  fairly  well,  vbut  still  there  are 
lots  of  things  I  have  to  omit  that  I 
should  like  to  do.  For  convenience,  I 
have  electric  lights,  running  water  and 
a  bathroom,  steam  heat  in  Winter  and  an 
oil  stove  iu  Summer.  We  are  contem¬ 


plating  buying  an  electric  washer,  and  I 
would  dearly  like  a  vacuum  cleaner  and 
a  fireless  cooker,  hut  they  are  beyond 
our  means  at  present. 

The  making  of  this  budget  has  helped 
me,  in  that  I  now  know  how  I  must  ap¬ 
portion  my  time.  It  has  resulted  in  some 
valuable  short  cuts,  as,  for  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  breaking  into  the  midst  of  a  hur¬ 
ried  forenoon  to  give  baby  her  bath,  I 
wait  until  evening,  when  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  bod  and  the  heavy  work  out 
of  the  way,  and  bathe  her  just,  before  her 
last  feeding. 

I  do  the  mending  and  a  little  sewing 
in  the  evening,  or  when  callers  drop  iu. 
For  recreation  I  read  quite  a  little  while 
feeding  baby.  Occasionally  we  talke  a 
half-day  off,  bundle  up  tl\p  children  and 
all  pile  into  the  faithful  old  Ford  and  go 
off  for  aii  enjoyable  outing.  We  also 
make  it  a  point  to  celebrate  anniver¬ 
saries  and  holidays,  although  in  a  very 
6imple  way.  mrs.  d.  f.  c. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

“Roughing  it”  outfits  for  girls  are 
meant  for  climbing  and  camping,  but  have 
many  uses  for  country  wear.  Bloomer 
suits  for  girls  of  six  to  10  were  seen  for 
$5.05.  These  were  kindergarten  cloth  iu 
blue  or  rose,  and  consisted  of  bloomers 
and  jacket  with  white  pique  collar,  cuffs 
and  belt.  Suits  of  khaki-colored  galatea, 
sizes  six  to  20,  had  full  plaited  bloomers 
and  middy  blouse.  Other  useful  suits 
consist  of  separate  blue  serge  plaited 
bloomers  and  white  jean  middy  blouse. 
The  bloomers  cost  $3.75  to  $6.75 ;  blouses 
from  $2.50  to  $4.25.  the  more  expensive 
ones  being  of  white  galatea  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  blue  galatea  or  flannel. 

Women’s  “athletic”  union  suits  of 
batiste  and  cross-bar  were  seeu  for  $1.75. 
This  is  a  very  practical  style  of  under¬ 
wear,  made  as  plainly  as  a  hoy’s,  but  with 
a  casing  to  run  ribbon  about  the  neck  and 
sleeves.  It  is  a  useful  model  when  under¬ 
wear  is  made  at  home. 

Among  inexpensive  petticoats  taffeta  is 
the  cheapest,  and  the  least  durable,  while 
silk  jersey,  although  more  expensive, 
wears  better  than  taffeta  or  raessaline. 
Some  skirts  are  made. with  jersey  top  and 
taffeta  or  messaline  flounce,  others  flounce 
and  all  of  jersey.  The  jersey  flounce  is 
accordion  pleated.  Such  a  petticoat  is 
graceful  in  outline,  fitting  well  under  the 
present  style  of  skirts,  and  the  jersey  silk 
may  be  washed  without  deteriorating. 
Such  skirts  cost  from  about  $7  to  $12. 

Bungalow  aprons,  which  take  the  place 
of  dress  in  warm  weather,  cost  $1.50  up. 
in  seersucker  and  cliambray,  $2.50  up  in 
gingham.  Iu  spite  of  the  high  cost  of 
material,  we  still  think  it  pays  to  make 
these  garments,  if  one  can  spare  the  time. 

August  is  another  month  of  furniture 
sales  in  many  large  towns,  and  it  will  pay 
to  make  purchases  now  where  means  are 
on  hand.  Our  own  rule  is  to  put  off  any 
large  purchases  until  a  time  of  special 
sales,  where  we  know  by  comparison  that 
we  are  getting  a  reduction  on  standard 
goods. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
9ay  “Bayer” — Insist  I 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


AGENTSWANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural, 
New- Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  meu  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOIIN  G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St., 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

BigZAgricultural  Show  of  the  East 

$60,000 —premiums — $60,000 

Greatest  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry,  Pet  Stock,  Dairy,  Farm  Products 
and  Domestic  Art  Shows  of  the  Year. 

Educational  Features  unsurpassed  in 
the  Land. 

Farm  Tractors  the  Feature  of  the  Farm 
Machinery  Show — Sixty  Acres  to  be 
Plowed  and  Prepared  for  Planting  in 
Demonstrations  Covering  Three  Days. 

Contests  Under  Control  of  Competent 
State  Officers — See  the  Tractors  Put  to 
the  Real  Test. 

All  the  Attractions  of  a  Big  Exposition — 
Grand  Circuit  Races,  Two  Horse  Shows, 
Band  Concerts,  Midway,  Famous  Lock¬ 
lear  in  Thrilling  Aviation  Exhibition. 

Write  Secretary  New  York 
[ State  Fair  for  Premium  Book 

Syracuse,  Sept.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18 
ADMISSION  FIFTY  CENTS 
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Homemade  Yeast 

Yeast  Cakes. — Boiling  water,  two  cups  ; 
salt,  one  teaspoonful ;  loose  hops,  one- 
third  cup.  Cornmeal  enough  to  make  a 
thick  mass.  Steep  the  hops  in  hot  water 
15  minutes.  Strain  ;  return  to  fire,  add 
salt.  Stir  in  cornmeal,  cook  until  well 
done.  When  cool  to  the  temperature  of 
blood  heat,  add  one  yeast  cake,  set  in  a 
warm  place,  let  rise  quite  light.  Work  in 
enough  graham  flour  to  make  it  hard 
enough  to  handle,  roll  out,  cut  in  rounds 
or  squares.  Spread  on  clean  boards  or 
squares,  cover  with  cheesecloth  -  to  keep 
off  dust  and  flies,  set  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry ;  not  on  the  stove  or  in  a  hot  bake 
oven,  as  that  will  kill  the  yeast  germs, 
but  where  it  will  dry  rapidly.  Every 
two  or  three  hours  turn  as  you  would 
griddle  cakes.  When  thoroughly  dry,  put 
away  in  a  dry  place.  Use  the  same  as 
yeast  from  the  store.  Be  sure  the  cakes 
are  dry  or  they  will  sour  or  mold. 

Liquid  Yeast. — Boiling  water,  two 
cups :  salt,  two  teaspoons ;  sugar,  two  tea¬ 
spoons;  loose  hops,  one-quarter  cup;  flour, 
one  cup.  Steep  hops  in  water ;  strain, 
return  hop  tea  to  fire.  Sift  salt  and 
sugar  in  the  flour.  Stir  cold  water  enough 
into  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Beat 
out  all  lumps,  stir  into  hot  hop  tea,  cook 
as  you  would  for  gravy,  but  do  not  scorch. 
Cool,  add  a  yeast  cake  you  have  soaked 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Let  get  light  and 
fluffy,  stir  down,  let  rise  again,  stir  down, 
turn  into  a  small  jar  or  fruit  can  (not 
tin).  Fill  your  can  only  half  full,  as  it 
will  rise  again  and  might  run  over.  Use 
one  cup  of  the  yeast  for  four  loaves  of 
bread,  but  do  not  use  it  until  it  is  light 
and  fluffy.  Use  as  you  use  any  yeast. 
Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  always 
stir  up  before  taking  any  out  to  use.  The 
last  -cup  in  the  can  use  as  a  starter. 

Potato  Yeast. — One  medium-sized  po¬ 
tato,  sliced;  water,  one  pint;  hops,  one- 
fourth  cup ;  salt,  two  teaspoons.  Steep 
the  hops  in  boiling  water,  strain,  return 
to  the  fire.  Cook  potato  in  hop  tea 
until  done,  mash  or  run  through  a  po¬ 
tato  press,  return  to  fire,  put  a  half  cup 
of  flour  in  bowl,  add  salt,  thin  with  water 
to  a  batter.  Beat  out  all  lumns,  stir  into 
hop  tea  ami  potatoes,  cool,  add  any  kind 
of  yeast  you  prefer.  Let  rise,  stir  down, 
let  rise,  stir  down,  put  in  a  jar  or  glass 
can.  Fill  the  jar  or  can  only  half  full, 
as  it  will  rise  and  run  over  if  the  can  is 
too  full.  Keen  in  a  dark  cool  place.  Use 
one  cup  for  four  loaves  of  bread.  Bake 
and  proceed  as  you  would  with  any  other 
yeast.  The  last  cupful  in  the  can  can 
be  used  for  a  starter,  and  will  make  better 
yeast  than  the  first. 

Salt  Raising. — Another  kind  of  yeast  is 
salt  raising  or  “salt  emptins.”  When 
rightly  made  is  the  easiest  and  most  de¬ 
licious  bread  made.  At  night,  after  th>» 
supper  work  is  done,  into  a  quart  dish 
(preferably  a  bowl)  turn  a  pint  of  hot 
water.  It  should  be  about  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  cup  of  tea  for  drinking.  Add 
one-fourth,  scant,  teaspoonful  of  table 
salt.  Beat  in  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff 
batter,  as  you  would  for  a  bread  sponge. 
Cover  and  put  in  a  warm  place.  In  about 
15  minutes  beat  hard,  set  back,  let  stand 
about  15  minutes  more,  beat  again.  It 
should  be  beaten  about  three  times.  Let 
stand  over  night.  After  it  warms  up  add 
a  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  sugar.  Keep  in  a  warm  place; 
on  top  of  the  warming  closet  is  a  good 
place.  Keep  just  below  the  scalding  point. 
It  must  not  scald,  as  that  kills  the  yeast 
germ.  It  should  be  light  and  fluffy  in 
about  three  hours.  A  pint  of  water 
makes  a  medium-sized  loaf  ;  three  quarts 
of  flour  and  a  quart  of  water  will  make 
three  medium-sized  loaves. 

When  the  yeast  is  light,  put  three 
quarts  of  flour  in  a  pan.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  flour,  turn  in  the  hole 
a  quart  of  warm  water,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour,  add  the  yeast,  beat  up  from 
sides  of  hole  flour  enough  to  thicken  in 
good  batter.  With  a  knife  or  spoon 
lightly  cover  the  sponge  you  have  with 
some  of  the  remaining  flour.  Set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  When  the  flour 
cracks  and  you  can  see  a  little  of  the 
Sponge  dissolve  a  scant  teaspoon  of  soda 
and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  in  a  very  little 
warm  water;  turn  in  the  sponge.  Mix 
and  knead  the  whole  into  loaves  and  put 
in  the  tins  as  quick  as  you  can.  Look  to 
vour  oven,  as  it  will  be  up  before  you 
know  it.  The  secret  of  having  the  bread 
good  is  to  keep  it  as  warm  as  you  can 
and  not  scald.  If  not  warm  enough  it 
will  sour;  if  scalded,  it  will  not  riise.  If 
you  have  your  dish  of  yeast,  as  some  do, 
in  warm  water,  it  will  rise  quicker,  but 
will  have,  a  rank  smell,  ns  bad  as  Lim- 
burger  cheese. 

When  the  dough  is  ready  for  the  tins 
finch  off  a  small  piece  of  dough  and  tint 
in  a  cold  place.  The  next  day  cut  the 
piece  of  dough  in  small  pieces  in  the  dish 
you  raised  your  starter  in.  proceed  as  yon 
did  with  the  starter,  only  add  a  little 
soda  to  the  salted  water.  One  can  bake 
ui  this  way  every  day  for  several  days 
before  the  yeast  gets  stale. 

MRS.  J.  H.  B. 


Investing  in  Labor-savers 

L  I  had  that  $20  to  spend  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  my  work  easier.  I  should 
just  got  a  bread-mixer.  Second,  linoleum 
tor  the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  pantry 
floors.  I  am  deciding  thus  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  as  my  floors  are  bare,  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  wash  them.  But 
as  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  who  has 
floors  to  scrub.  I  presume  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  $20  in  question  lias  her  floors 
covered.  In  that  case  I  would  get  a 
ree-burner  gas  stove,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
tnest  thing*,  that  woman  can  have  in 


her  kitchen.  It  saves  its  price  in  fuel' 
alone  every  Summer,  to  say  nothing  of 
woman’s  strength  and  time.  I  would  not 
get  a  hand  vacuum  cleaner,  as  those  I 
have  seen  are  very  hard  to  use.  I  have1 
used  them,  and  have  heard  several  women 
who  have  them  say  they  wished  they  had  J 
not  bought  them.  The  constant  pulling 
and  pushing  is  very  tiresome,  and  much1 
harder  to  do  than  sweeping  with  a  broom, 
besides  being  very  much  slower.  I  take1 
it  for  granted  that  she  has  a  sewing- 
machine,  or  I  should  prefer  a  good  sec¬ 
ond-hand  machine  to  the  linoleum. 

ISA  GERTRUDE  BOWEN. 


Controlling  Household  Insects 

A.  L.  Lovett,  head  of  the  entomology 
department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  offers  the  following  suggestions  to 
housekeepers : 

House  ants — red  and  black — are  com¬ 
mon  pests.  If  the  colonies  of  ants  can 
be  located,  the  usual  treatment  is  to  pour 
a  tabespoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  into 
the  ant  hill.  The  active  work  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  ants  is  done  by  the  fumes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  solution.  These  fumes  are 
heavier  than  air.  and  have  a  tendency  to 
settle  down.  By  pressing  the  earth  of  the 
hill  with  the  heel  of  one’s  shoe  the  fumes 
are  kept  in  longer  than  if  no  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  otherwise  loose  formation. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  used  frequently  in 
the  extermination  of  insects  in  the  house. 
It  is  inflammable  and  while  using  the  so¬ 
lution  no  fire  should  be  burning  in  the 
house,  nor  should  there  be  any  smoking 
near  it  while  it  is  being  applied. 

When  ant  hills  cannot  be  located,  tartar 
emetic — three  grains  to  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  any  sweetening  agent — is  the  best 
Standard  remedy.  Mix  the  material  thor¬ 
ough!  and  smear  over  china,  glassware, 
small  bits  of  wood,  and  any  convenient 
surface  and  place  on  shelves  where  ants 
frequent  The  ants  carry  the  substance 
to  their  young,  and  often  the  pest  will  be 
destroyed  in  as  short  a  time  as  three 
days.  The  tartar  emetic  should  bej 
weighed  out  in  exact  doses  of  three  grains,  | 
for  larger  amounts  somehow  repel  ants. 

Cockroaches  are  controlled  by  the  use 
of  one  part  of  sodium  fluorid  to  one  part 
of  flour,  or  sodium  fluorid  may  be  used 
straight.  Scatter  about  baseboards,  sinks 
and  places  frequented  by  cockroaches. 
This  insect,  though  a  dirty  pest,  keeps 
its  feelers  clean.  In  cleaning  their  feelers 
they  may  eat  some  of  the  poison  and  are 
killed.  Cockroaches  are  in  a  class  with 
the  fox  and  the  crow. 

Cloth  moths  are  a  serious  pest  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  because  the  climate  favors  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  following  treatment  is 
recommended  for  valuable  furs  and  wool¬ 
ens:  Hang  the  article  out  in  the  bright 
sunshine  for  half  a  day.  Then  beat  the 
garment  thoroughly  and  place  it  in  a  well- 
made.  durable  pasteboard  box  or  carton. 
Seal  the  open  joints  carefully  with  ad¬ 
hesive  paper  tape.  This  will  keep  the 
articles  in  good  shape,  as  long  as  the  seals 
are  not  broken  and  the  packages  remain 
entirely  closed.  Should  the  goods  that 
are  attacked  by  cloth  moths  be  part  of  a 
room’s  furnishings,  such  as  curtains  and 
rugs,  get  two  pounds  of  naphthalene 
flakes  and  scatter  under  the  rug  and 
around  the  baseboard,  preferably  when 
the  temperature  is  GO  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  over.  Close  the  room  up  for  24  hours. 
Then  beat  the  rugs  and  sweep  up  the 
naphthalene  for  future  use.  The  flake 
form  of  naphthalene  fs  faster  working 
than  the  same  in  balls.  By  scattering  the 
flakes  in  bureau  drawers  the  moths  are 
repelled. 


Training  for  Nursing 

I  am  a  farm  girl,  and  am  anxious  to 
become  a  trained  nurse.  What  education 
is  required,  and  do  nursing  schools  re¬ 
quire  an  entrance  examination?  G.  B. 

Educational  requirements  in  all  nurses’ 
training  schools  demand  a  full  grammar 
school  course,  and  preferably  high  school ; 
in  some  high  school  training  is  necessary. 
Hood  health  and  high  moral  character  are 
demanded.  All  candidates  are  first  taken 
as  probationers  for  a  specified  time,  and 
this  “tries  out”  the  weakly  or  inefficient, 
for  much  hard  and  disagreeable  work  falls 
to  the  probationer.  Any  girl  desirous  of 
taking  up  a  nursing  course  should  first 
consult  a  local  physician  ;  he  will  be  able 
to  suggest  a  hospital  where  such  training 
is  given,  and  advise  the  candidate  as  to 
requirements.  Farm  girls  are  usually 
welcome  candidates,  because  of  their  good 
health  and  practical  training.  It  is  a 
fine  profession,  but  not  an  easy  one ;  how¬ 
ever.  it  offers  many  opportunities  to  an 
earnest  and  ambitious  girl. 


A  Help  in  Ironing 

It  saves  much  fuel,  as  well  as  discom¬ 
fort  in  hot  weather,  to  cover  irous  while 
they  are  being  heated.  I  use  an  old  pan 
about  six  inches  deep,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  riveted  a  strip  of  tin  for 
a  handle.  If  I  did  not  have  tnis,  I  should 
use  an  old  pail  or  kettle,  removing  ears 
and  bail  from  it.  and  adding  a  handle  on 
the  outside  of  bottom,  to  lift  it  by.  One 
of  the  little  knobs  which  can  be  bought 
for  a  penny  would  do,  but  a  strip  of  tin 
is  better.  g.  a.  T. 


Modern  Magic. — This  is  the  title  given 
to  a  very  useful  little  personal  and  house¬ 
hold  account  book,  which  divides  expendi¬ 
tures  into  different  classes,  and  enables 
one  to  prepare  a  family  budget.  There 
are  blanks  for  the  leading  expenses  of 
each  month,  so  that  the  housekeeper  can 
plan  her  averages,  and  know  just  where 
there  is  a  leak.  Published  by  Whitcomb 
&  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass. ;  price  50  cents. 


Four  well-known  Westclox 


YOU  like  an  honest  clock 
for  the  same  reason  you 
like  an  honest  man.  You 
can  depend  on  what  it  says. 

Westclox  alarms  make  and 
hold  so  many  friends  because 
they  run  and  ring  on  time. 

The  secret  of  their  de¬ 
pendability  is  inside  the  case 
— Westclox  construction. 

The  wheels  turn  on 
needle-fine  pivots  of  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Friction  is 
greatly  reduced;  the  clock 
runs  more  smoothly  and 
gives  you  longer  service. 


Big  Ben,  America,  Sleep- 
Meter  and  Baby  Ben  are 
the  four  top-notchers  of  the 
Westcloxline.  But  allWest- 
clox  alarms  have  this  same 
construction.  The  men  who 
make  Big  Ben  take  pride  in 
'  making  every  Westclox  right. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look 
for  the  Westclox  mark  of 
good  timekeeping  on  the 
dial  and  tag  of  the  clock  you 
buy.  Then  you  will  have  a 
timekeeper  that  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  for  honest,  faithful 
service. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  ofJVcstclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo- Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack o’Lantem 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  1  n  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Why  not  save  money  ? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  Ol  nn 
4  Combination  91"— 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  .POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONET  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


“  TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  V’alue  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Ciuaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatislied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Maas. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

end  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  "Urunfrrr” 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  fanning — No  jars— No  sonar 
Less  work— No  loss— Cost  $S.OO  up.  Send  for  cataW  E 

EASTERN  MFC.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Save  Your  Money 

*3-98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft.  geuuine  leather 
shoe.  Buy  your  shoes 
direct  from  our  factory 
and  save  many  dollars. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog 
R.  We  are  selling  shoes 
for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you 
at  prices  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these. 
You  will  surely  be 
glad  you  did. 

We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or 
ice  refund  Money. 

H'e  pay  delivery 
charges. 


QUICKSTEP 
SHOE 


No.  22536 


CO. 

Boston 


QU1CKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


^inuiuiiiiiuMiiiiiuiiiiuuiuiiiiuumiiiuiiiiMUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiuuuiiniiiiini^ 

1  agents! 

WANTED I 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

h  Address : 

1  ‘Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

g  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City  M 


1330 


Urt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  14.  1020 


TF  you  want  all  the  facts  about  the  best  Cutter  built — and  a  special  money- 
■^saving  proposition — mail  this  coupon  or  a  postcard  today.  No  obligation. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co  •9  Warder  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 

J.  B.  Norton  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Distributor 


THE  money  you  make  out  of  your  silage  depends  upon  two 
things:  Its  cost-- and  its  feeding  value .  With  a  Ross 
Ensilage  Cutter,  you  get  bed  rock  production  cost —and 
better  silage.  Every  piece  is  sliced  slick  and  clean. 

The  Ross  is  powerful,  smooth-running  and  very  economical. 
It  runs  at  slow  speed— hums  right  along  from  morning  to  night,  with  never  a 
chatter.  It  is  dependable,  stays  on  the  job,  and  does  faster  work  with  fewer 
men  and  less  power ! 

E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  528  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  I  own  a . . Horse  power  engine.  Give  me  full  de-  J 

I  tails  of  your  special  offer  on  the  Ross  Cutter  best  suited  for  my  needs.  I 

^  NAME . 

v  Jr 

ADDRESS . 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  ShepherifDogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


rnr  Q_|a  Ferret  out  your  rats  and 
rUl  dale.  the  high  cost  of  living'. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  1 0c. 
0.  II.  KKEKF.K  *  CO.,  (ir.cnwicll,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illu.lral.il  Catalogue  10c. 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
428  Highland  Are..  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  V. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS. j  oung  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  Stock,  l’nces  reasonable.  H.  8.  TEN  ETCH,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 


Iroquois  Brother  Alex,  18702,  boru  April  6, 
1916,  bred  by  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Coopers, 
town,  N.  I.  For  further  particulars  write 
C.  C.  STILLMAN,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE  Swine 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts  carrying  blood  lines  of 
MAPLEWOOD  GIANT  and  LOOKOUT 
LAD’S  CHIEF.  All  registered.  Money  back 
guarantee.  FALLS  FARMS,  Lincoln  Park,  New  York 


Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS  Special.  Get  his  uuni. 

her.  KINDERHOOK  DUROCJERSET  ASSOCIATION.  Kinderhook.  N.  I# 


|  SWINE  | 

SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  witii  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  ReferenceiWaltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


Large  Type  0. 1.  C.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Growthy  spring  boars  and  gilts,  not  akin.  Sired  by 
my  prize  winning  boars.  Write  your  needs. 

A.  S.  CRANE  .  .Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale— F'if'ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  85  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


Registered  Chester  Whites  uoars‘a“  S 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr..  Penllyn.  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton.  Prop. 


Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  H.uvelton,  N.». 


REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— 8*40.  Registered  six  weeks 
piga— 820.  Grades,  sjx  weeks— 86  each. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr„  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fine  Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  BoarK^ 

Registered.  “Victory.”  Three  yrs.  old  Sept.  next.  Weight, 
about  650  lbs.  Price,  $75.  0.  E.  WARREN,  West  Camp.  .N.  Y. 


fihnetnr  tf  or  °-  c*  1’IGS.  typo  prize  win- 

U  lies  l  Ul  IT  II I  loo  ners.  316-320  each,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  0E0.  F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3.  Niwville,  Pi. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


MuPAliinil  rhiti*ic  are  the  KKYNOTK  of  Success, 
lily  ruiaiiu-cillllas  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Oinbury.  Conn. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  I’ann  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemlngton. 

Gleu  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 
siLi  Registered  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

and ’sows,  three  to  four  months  old;  also  sows  bred 
for  fall  litters.  One  service  boar,  16  months  old  and 
a  good  one.  All  big  type,  of  the  ;(>est  blood  lines. 

BUSHFIELD  FARM  C.  E.  Veak  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y, 


ForSale-X>UROC  PIGS 

six  weeks  old,  either  sex.  0  85  each. 

John  P.  Bartt.es _ - _ Fi.kminqton,  N.  J. 

Hampshire  Boar  Pigs.  825  ea.  in  vonr  name. 
Sows  Sold.  DON  McLEAD,  ROWLAND,  N.  C. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Show  Steer 

I  ask  your  advice  on  feeding  a  steer 
for  show  and  beef.  We  have  a  registered 
Hereford  steer  that  will  be  two  years  old 
in  the  Fall.  He  is  growing  well  and 
appears  to  be  in  good  health.  We  have 
kept  him  in  good  pasture,  and  lie  is  in 
good  condition,  but  we  cannot  make  him 
eat  any  grain  to  speak  of.  We  have  tried 
cornmeal,  bran,  ground  oats,  oilmeal. 
whole  corn  and  cracked  corn  mixed  all 
ways  and  separate,  but  he  only  smells 
of  them  and  turns  away  chewing  his  cud. 
What  we  want  is  to  make  a  fat  show 
beef,  but  they  tell  us  at  the  county  bureau 
that  we  can  never  make  a  winner  of  him 
unless  we  finish  him  on  grain.  The  show 
that  we  would  like  to  show  him  at  is  to 
be  held  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Massachusetts.  a.  k.  p. 

The  reason  why  the  Hereford  steer 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  grain  ration 
is  that  he  has  access  during  the  daytime 
to  au  abundance  of  pasture,  which  takes 
the  edge  off  his  appetite.  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  be  confined  in  the  stable  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  in  which  case  he  would  no 
doubt  take  some  feed  in  the  morning,  and 
certainly  a  good  feeding  at  night.  Then 
he  might  be  turned  out  into  the  pasture 
to  graze  at  night.  This  system  will  af¬ 
ford  him  protection  during  the  day  from 
flies  and  the  heat,  and  provide  him  with 
all  of  the  succulence  that  is  necessary. 
You  will  find  that  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  to  which  you  might 
add  about  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  will 
perhaps  be  the  most  tempting,  and  if  this 
is  fed  in  small  quantities  at  the  outset 
and  gradually  increased  it  will  not  be 
very  long  until  he  will  take  kindly  to  the 
mixture  and  eat  a  generous  amount.  I 
should  gradually  include  in  this  mixture 
some  shelled  corn  or  cornmeal.  and  in¬ 
crease  this  carbohydrate  carrier  until  it 
constitutes  perhaps  50  per  ceut  of  the 
mixture.  Hence  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  corn.  oats.  bran,  with  10 
per  cent  of  oilmeal  added,  would  combine 
a  ration  that  ough  to  give  results. 

It  is  evident  that  this  steer  has  not 
had  access  to  a  great  deal  of  grain,  that 
he  probably  has  been  fed  largely  on 
l’oughage  and  pasture  grass.  Animals 
are  creatures  of  habit,  and  it  requires 
some  time  and  patience  to  get  them  fully 
accustomed  to  eating  a  grain  mixture.  If 
this  practice  is  instituted  and  he  still  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  kindly  to  the  grain.  I  would 
deny  him  all  grass  until  his  appetite  suf¬ 
ficiently  prompted  him  to  take  to  the 
grain.  You  must  be  very  careful,  when 
once  he  gets  started  on  the  grain,  not  to 
overfeed  him,  but  bring  him  gradually  to 
full  feed.  It  usually  takes  from  four  to 
five  weeks  to  bring  a  steer  from  roughage 
and  pasture  to  a  full  feed  of  grain.  The 
county  bureau  man  lias  advised  you  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  it  is  impossible  to  fatten  au  ani¬ 
mal  exclusively  on  grass  and  bring  him 
up  to  such  a  condition  and  ripeness  of 
flesh  as  would  warrant  a  judge  in  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  a  list,  provided  there 
was  any  competition.  Fat  established 
through  the  agency  of  grass  alone  is  soft 
and  flabby,  while  that  resulting  from  the 
use  of  grain  is  firmer  and  more  lasting. 


Horse  with  Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  horse  and  mule  which  have 
some  eruption  all  over  their  bodies,  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  annoying,  as  they  bite 
and  rub  themselves  almost  continually. 

Virginia.  N.  J.  b. 

Your  horse  and  mule  are  evidently 
afflicted  with  the  mange.  If  it  is  present 
the  itching  is  intense.  The  inflamed 
areas  are  small  at  first  and  scattered  over 
the  regions  of  the  rump,  back  and  neck. 
After  a  time  the  small  areas  come  to¬ 
gether  and  form  large  patches,  and  fur¬ 
ther  spreading  of  the  inflammation  results 
from  grooming,  scratching  and  biting  the 
skin.  Scattered,  elevated  eruptions  on 
the  skin  from  which  the  hair  has  dropped 
out  are  first  noticed.  These  parts  may 
show  yellowish  scabs.  Later  the  skin  is 
thickened,  smooth,  wrinkled,  cracked  or 
covered  with  sores.  If  this  condition  pre¬ 
vails  the  animals  should  be  isolated,  or 
the  entire  herd  would  become  infected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  animals  may  be 
washed  in  a  three  per  cent  solution  of 
creoliu.  Excellent  results  have  beeu  re¬ 
ported  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  lime  and 
sulphur  dips,  which  should  be  frequently 


applied.  Dr.  Craig  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ointment,  which  should  be  applied 
after  the  animal  has  been  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  disinfectant  solution.  The 
proportions  are  as  follows :  Potassium 
sulphide.  10  parts ;  potassium  carbonate, 
two  parts,  and  lard,  300  parts.  The  oint¬ 
ment  should  be  smeared  on.  and  the  horse 
muzzled  to  avoid  further  biting  and 
scratching.  Often  the  mere  washing  of 
the  hair  and  skin  with  a  carbolic  soap 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 


Buckwheat  for  Swine 

Will  you  tell  me  about  feeding  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  to  pigs  and  brood  sows?  I 
can  buy  some  flour  in  140-lb.  sacks  (left 
over  from  last  Winter’s  pancake  material) 
at  the  same  price  as  wheat  middlings, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the 
middlings.  I  intend  to  mix  it  with  corn 
and  oats,  ground,  and  to  the  sows  with 
some  extra  heavy  bran  feed,  so-called. 
Will  it  do  the  sows  any  harm?  F.  T.  R. 

If  you  feed  the  buckwheat  flour  in  the 
proportion  suggested  no  evil  results  will 
follow  its  use  in  feeding  swine.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  is  rather  irritating  to  the  intestinal 
tract  of  swine,  and  unless  it  is  ground 
very  finely  the  trouble  may  be  serious. 
If  you  mix  the  buckwheat,  however,  with 
corn  and  oats  your  ration  would  be  in¬ 
complete.  for  it  would  lack  protein.  The 
addition  of  5  per  ceut  of  digester  tankage 
or  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  or  a  generous 
amount  of  skim-milk  would  serve  your 
purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  that  ready- 
mixed  feeds  be  incorporated  in  rations 
intended  for  swine  feeding,  and  from  our 
experience  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  include 
any  bran  in  a  ration  for  pigs  other  thaii 
for  broods  sows  just  previous  to  farrow¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  that  the  buckwheat 
will  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  if 
it  does  not  comprise  more  than  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  ration.  It  would  he 
well  to  moisten  this  mixture  and  feed  it 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  rather  than 
to  use  it  in  self-feeders  as  a  dry  mash. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

I  am  contemplating  buying  three  pigs 
six  weeks  old  for  home  use.  What  would 
be  a  good  daily  ration  for  them?  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  buy  all  of  the  feed. 
They  are  to  he  confined  in  a  pen  12x14 
feet.  J-  s- 

A  useful  ration  for  pigs  six  weeks  old 
would  consist  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal. 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and  oilmeal. 
They  should  he  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
slop',  and  at  the  outset  the  feedings  should 
be  frequent,  say  about  three  hours  apart. 
A  pig  six  weeks  old  ought  to  weigh  from 
25  to  35  pounds.  A  pig  weighing  33 
pounds  would  require  a  pound  of  this 
mixture  per  day.  If  one  has  skiin-uiillv 
or  table  scrape  as  a  supplement  for  this 
feed  the.  amount  of  grain  might  be  re¬ 
duced.  The  pig  should  be  kept  gaining 
aud  growing,  aud  should  bo  fed  a.  thicker 
slop  as  he  increases  iu  age  and  .size,  and 
fed  practically  up  to  his  full  capacitj 
after  he  weighs  100  pounds. 


Peanut  Meal  as  Feed 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  peanut  meal. 
Can  you  furnish  me  with  au  analysis  ot 
what  such  feed  should  be?  B-  f. 

Peanut  meal  yielded  from  peanut  cake 
resulting  from  the  use  of  hilled  nuts, 
analyzes  as  follows:  The  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  digestible  nutrients  in  100  Ins. 

Total  dry  matter  . 

Crude  protein  . ^-  •> 

Carbohydrates  . 

Fat  .  i  J 

Total  digestible  nutrients  in 
100  lbs . 

You  are  reminded,  however,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  peanut  meal  now  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market  contains  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  protein,  as  it  is 
taken  from  peanut  waste,  and  often  con 
tains  portions  of  the  hull  aud  kernel. 
During  hot.  weather  this  meal  is  likely  to 
become  rancid  or  cut  its  free  oil  down, 
and  hence  its  palat  ability  would  be  very 
greatly  modified.  It  is  gaining  iu  popu¬ 
larity  iu  certain  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  can  be  obtained  fresh,  and  where 
it  is  obtained  from  mills  of  known  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  one  of  those  products, 
'however,  that  valry  materially  in  its 
composition,  aud  only  the  better  grades 
are  worth  anything  at  all.  The  sample 
that  you  submitted  does  contain  a  very 
substantial  proportion  of  peanut  shucks 
and  hulls  and  I  dare  say  would  uot  ana¬ 
lyze  more  than  22  per  cent  protein.  On 
this  basis  it  would  be  worth  about  $1<> 
a  ton. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Injured  Hock 

A  cow’s  hind  leg  got.  hurt  in  some  way 
about  the  middle  of  May,  I  believe  by 
stepping  off  and  down  into  a  stream.  It 
must  have  been  three  or  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  I  noticed  her  leg  being  swollen.  I 
have  rubbed  the  joint  about  twice  a  week 
with  liniment,  without  getting  better  or 
worse,  until  now  for  about  three  days  or 
so  the  swelling  has  increased  and  begins 
to  extend  upward  on  either  side,  and  also 
seems  to  get  extremely  sore.  The  swell¬ 
ing  does  not  extend  much  directly  behind, 
but  more  on  both  sides  of  joint.  She  is 
to  freshen  in  October,  first  calf.  If  there 
is  a  way  to  cure  that  leg.  I  would  go  to 
considerable  trouble,  but  if  it  cannot  be 
cured,  the  quicker  I  kill  her  the  better. 
She  does  not  go  lame  yet.  and  never  did. 
In  the  beginning  the  spelling  felt  rather 
soft,  but  feels  more  like  putty,  yet  it 
appears  to  be  bone  or  joint  that  is  en¬ 
larged.  F.  B. 

Michigan. 

As  the  swelling  does  not  cause  lame¬ 
ness.  the  cow  certainly  should  not  be 
killed.  We  suspect  that  the  skin  simply 
has  become  intensely  irritated  by  the 
liniment,  and.  therefore,  we  should  advise 
you  to  wash  part  clean  and  then  simply 
rub  in  a  little  lanolin  or  vaseline  once 
daily  until  the  skin  recovers.  At  that 
time,  should  the  cow  be  lame  in  the  af¬ 
fected  leg.  write  again,  describing  the 
condition  present,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  additional  advice,  as  indicated. 


Ringworm 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  will  cure 
barn  itch  on  calves?  Calves  are  outside 
(not  kept  in  barn)  and  seem  to  have  it 
mostly  on  head.  The  barn  seems  to  be 
infected  with  the  disease,  as  none  of  my 
stock  had  it  before  I  came  here.  Is  there 
any  way  to  get  it  out'  of  the  barn? 

New  York.  a.  l. 

Ringworm,  or  barn  itch,  is  caused  by  a 
vegetable  parasite  known  as  Tricophyton 
tonsurans,  which  lives  upon  damp  walls 
and  woodwork,  as  well  as  the  skin  of 
animals  or  persons.  To  get  rid  of  the 
parasite  in  the  stable,  clean  floors,  walls, 
fixtures  and  ceiling,  then  wash  with  a 
solution  of  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone)  to  the  gallon  of  hot 
water,  unless  unsightly  staining  will  re¬ 
sult.  In  the  latter  event  substitute  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  creosol 
solution  to  30  parts  of  water,  or  five 
ounces  of  formaldehyde  to  the  gallon. 
Then  apply  fresh-made  whitewash  by 
means  of  a  spray  pump  and  special  noz¬ 
zle,  or  a  flat  brush.  It  also  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  similarly  all  rubbing  places 
and  properly  to  light  and  ventilate  the 
stable.  The  disease  most  commonly  is 
contracted  in  dark,  damp  and  dirty  base¬ 
ment.  stables.  It  usually  leaves  cattle 
when  on  grass.  Treat  by  scrubbing  af¬ 
fected  spots  on  face  free  from  crusts  and 
scabs,  if  necessary,  first  saturating  them 
with  sweet  oil ;  then  paint  with  tincture 
of  iodin  twice  daily.  .Spots  upon  the  body 
are  well  treated  by  wetting  once  a  week 
with  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  pow¬ 
dered  bluestone  to  the  pint  of  hot  water. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  Rose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  8150  to  $350 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

Accredited  Herd  ol  80  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Grand  sons  of  King  of  the  May 
9001,  and  out  of  A.  R.  darns.  One  bull  calf, 
price  8150,  and  three  ready  for  service  $350 
and  $300.  An  opportunity  for  the  best 
kind  of  a  foundation. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr.  VVernersville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

E^rt'TEREuGUERNSEY  S 

Cows  and  heifers  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  at  reduced 
prices.  Barrett  A  Woodruff,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthv 
bulls.  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  oa.RY  FARMS.  72  S.  32d  St.,  Phils.,  Pi 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

8end  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nios.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
ton8tltution. 

C.  H.  HECKLER,  Boi  60,  Roil,n.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smith vii, i,k  Flats,  Chenango  Co..  New  York 


JERSEYS 

SHEEP 

HAMILTON  irnCFVC 
FARM  JLK91jIi9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

SHEET 

Owing  to  shortage  of  hay  will  sell  my  dandy 

FLOCK  OF  50  GRADE  SHEEP 

with  registered  Shropshire  Ram,  or  will  exchange 
for  Guernsey  cows  or  heifers. 

Ti-o.uo-ga  Farms,  Lock  Box  C.  Homer,  N.  Y. 

“TR  ANQUILUTY  FARMS  DORSET'S” 

Special  price  of  830  on  Ram  Lambs  and  840  on 
Yearlings,  crated  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  next  thirty  days. 
All  pure-bred  and  Registered. 

ARTHUR  DANKS.  Mgr.  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  (cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  .Morristown,  Moran  Co.,  N.  J. 

■CfN-t-  Onlp  Choice  Registered 
O.J.C,  Hampshire  ram  lambs, 
$35  up.  Registered  and  grade  ewes  and 
ewe  lambs.  JORDAN  FARMS,  SAUQU01T.  N.  Y. 

|  Important  to  Advertisers 

I  Copy  and  instructions  for  claa- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment;  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
j  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 

25  Blackface  Sheep  SlMfX  $ 

Hock  before  fall,  due  to  lack  of  room.  Broadview  Stock 
Farm,  L.  R  Harria,  Prop-  Lambortvllla,  Now  Jersey 

nil.  A  INK  YEARLING  It  A  MS  of  highest  quality, 
U  sired  by  "NewYork  8,"  Champion  Delaine  Ham  at  New 
York  State  Fair  both  in  1918-1919.  Also  same  quality  Kam- 
bonillet  yearling  Rams.  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  “Pre¬ 
mier  Flock  of  Rambouillets.”  C.  O.PATTRIOGE  t  SONS.  Perry,  N.Y 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  sVook  for1*™ 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  30  yearling  Rams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  1.  B.  patirioge,  Leicester.  N.  Y. 

UonictopoH  Shropshire  Kwe  and  Kam 
Lambs.  Priced  to  sell  quirk. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GETTYSBURG.  PA. 

Beg.  ShropshireRams  SlU’tmSS  BStSttK' 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  KtfblTS7 

4.  13 and  17  mos.  old.  C.  P.  4  U  IV.  Itieiun.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

y - —  i 

I  y°u  t vrite  advertisers  mention  [ 

I  1  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  1 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  1 
y  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  y 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Nout^To^’Ewes  Ruui 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Glapstonk,  N.  J, 

Car  Colo  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 
ruroaie  EWES  Apply  0FII1K  HUM.  Purrba.e.  >.  V 

BERKSHIRES 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Mid  -  Summer  Sale 
of  High  Class  Stock 

1  f\0/n  DISCOUNT  AND  EXPRESS 

1  U  /°  PAID  ON  AUG.  SHIPMENT 

30  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal- 
Superior— Emblem  and  Matchless  Baron  Duke 
—  all  noted  boars  of  the  breed.  The  kind  that 
produce  size,  good  beads,  short  nose,  heavy 
hams,  broad  backs  and  quick  development. 
They  turn  food  into  pork  at  a  profit  for  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders.  We  have  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  Epochals  in  the  8tate.  We  offer 

30  sows  safe  in  pig  to  farrow  in  August 
and  September,  and  a  young  boar  not  related 
to  the  sow,  or  the  Utter  she  carries,  for  8150. 
Bred  sow  without  the  boar  for  8125.  Re¬ 
corded.  transferred,  express  paid  within  1.000 
miles.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

100  Summer  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  four  noted  boars,  and  out  of  large 
prolific  sows,  at  520  each.  Either  ssx. 

Wcial  Alienist  Offer-  2  sows,  1  boar  not  related,  *55,  no 
special  August uner.  discollnt  Recorded,  express  paid. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Twanyorukrg 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  anti  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh¬ 
ing^  to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 

BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

5  yearline  Boars,  a  few  bred  sows,  open 
yearline  eilts.  sprine  boars  and  gilts. 

Apply  John  Buckler,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 

Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

CAPTAIN  WING  FARM 

is  the  Home  of  Purebred  BERKSHIRES 
With  Utility,  Type  and  Stamina 

Lucindy’s  Real  Type  10th,  28,693  heads  the  herd, 
grandson  of  the  famous  Laurel  Champion  and  Real 
Type’s  greatest  son.  Assisted  by  Emblematic  11th. 
256179,  a  prize-winning  son  of  Superb  Emblem.  Bred 
and  open  sows  and  gilts.  Service  hoeri  md  pigs,  ell  iges. 

WILFRID  P.  HEWITT,  Captain  Wing  Farm,  Acushnel,  Mass. 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  sow  pigs.  Spring  litters,  well  grown,  sired 
bv  Patmoor  Rival;  some  from  daughters  of  the  great 
Superior.  179320.  A  few  boar  pigs  from  these  dams. 

All  animals  registered  and  guaranteed. 

Patmoor  Farms  -  Harttield.  N.  Y. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mess. 

Berlisliires 

Registered  sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  this  Fall.  Gilt* 
8  months  and  older.  Three  registered  Boars  ready  for 
service.  Prayer  Spring  Farm.  Orouoque,  Conn. 

Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishklll,  N.Y. 

CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
O  ants  bred  tor  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Rig  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Mnkledile,  Ceon. 

BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 

$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.Y 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  PD“4*^ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wuhingtsavillc.  N.  V, 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


Long-lived  Purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  Cows 


Leave  out  of  consideration  the  greater 
direct  cash  return  and  Holsteins  are  still 
the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Great 
strength  and  constitutional  vigor  make 
the  typical  Holstein  long-lived,  free  from 
disease  and  sure  to  produce  many  healthy 
calves.  A  thirteen-year-old  Holstein 
owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  finished  a  year’s  record  of  15.773 
pounds  of  milk  and  513  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  This  record  indicates  the  dollars  and 
cents  value  of  Holstein  vitality. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  every 
Dairyman. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


For  Sale— Cows 
GOVERS 

Coruucopia. 

I  A  r>Y  (2d  calf)  Granddaughter 

*  of  Fairview  Korndyke 

and  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

RFAUTY  (3d  calf)  Granddaughter 

I  ■  o{  Beauty  Pietertje, 

Butter  King,  Jr.  and 
Artis  DeKol  Posch. 

QPRin  A  (3d  calf)  Granddaughter 

0f  King  of  the  Pontiac 
and  Aaggie  Tehee,  3ds. 

Sur  Paul. 

AH  are  out  of  registered  cows  and  bred  to 
“St.  Pontiac  Lady  Clorinda”  now  owned 
by  us.  These  cows  are  being  sold  to  make 
room  in  onr  cow  barns  for  cows  of  our  own 
breeding.  Photographs  furnished  in  any 
desired  positions.  An  unusual  opportun¬ 
ity  for  any  nne  who  wants  to  start  breeding 
profitable  stock. 

ADDRESS 

Robindale  &  Briarstream 
Farms 

Box  235,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

/y  150  REE.  CATTLE  70  REG  BULL! 

iPfP  ■U100  high  grades.  A  carload  o 

‘  T  a8<?  that  you  may  want 

K  Jt-j^arTOKHolstein  heifer  calves.  S2C 
aWRer**'  *  sS/eaeh.  express  pant.  ;n  1  i>  <■: 

S ShP Wr  v’  !  '-•‘V’  patu-tied  I'll-  turner* 
Will  send  list  in  your  ;-t.ite 

vKHUBENDK'  ref  -rcncc  of  -quare  he. ■.line  .. 

SPOT  FARM. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully.N.  Y 

! 

Two  Well  Bred  Heifers  For  Sale 

1  Their  sire  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PON- 
1  TIAC  ALCARTRA,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 
Their  dams  are  by  a  son  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIF,  the  famous  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING 
SEGIS. 

For  Petit  orees  and  Prices  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  2.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

lWill  Sell  mhe’avy“  MiikingCows 

one  is  a  Holstein.  5-yrs.-old.  and  the  other  a 
Holstein-Jersey,  SRi-yrs.-old.  Both  are  fresh, 
with  calf.  The  reason  I  want  to  sell,  I  am  going 
to  travel  away  and  I  can  t  take  them  with  me, 
so  I  must  part  with  these  two  good  Cows.  Also 
a  Witte  Engine,  6-Horse  Power,  as  good  as  new. 
Can  be  seen  Sundays  when  I  am  at  home. 

Bichard  Kladtke,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Re®.  Holstein  Bull  Call 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  onwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  i  ENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Pori  Byron.  N  Y. 

creq  E  HOLSTEIN  BULL  (Yearling) 

carrying  the  best  Mood  of  our  herd,  for  sale,  reasonable. 

PLtJJIB  STOCK  FARM,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

|| oUtein- Friesian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register- 
11  edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WRCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrsw,  Cortland  Co..  N  T. 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifers  X"  w!^e 

r 

r. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

i 

EXCEPTIONALLY  Choice  ROAN  BULL  CALF 
C  born  Julv  17.  Dam  now  on  official  test.  Price.  S 100. 
EVERETT  FOX  -  Lowell,  Mass. 

GOATS 

For  Sale-%  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  C-Gs  qt.  dams.  l>r.  GORDON,  Craubury,  N.  J. 

rnn  CA|  F  Pure  Saanen  doe;  Toggenburg 
■  Lrfl  oRLL  doe:  2 Toggenburg  doe  kids:  6 
months  old:  1  Toggenburg  buck.  Good  Milk  stock. 

M.  BAYEKDORFFER,  Huguenot  Park.  N.Y. 

RnoL-c  fnrSolo  direct  and  indirect  descendants 
DllCKs  HJI  0f  Sharwal  Laddie  .No  .1566  .pure 

Toggenburg.  Does  are  Ji  and  H  pure  Toggenburg. 

Harold  S.  Barues,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rnectauin  Earm  Mfers  for  sale  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats, 
liUooIaWn  r 3l  ill  pm*©  bred  and  Grades.  Milk  Stock. 

A.  A.  HALEY  *  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

1  A  r  CNTC  W  A  WTFn  Active, reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
lAUfclllo  IV  AN  1  LD  subscriptions  for  Rural  Nsw- 
UyVoKKERinOhio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

By  J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

p  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  w.  30th  St^,  New  York  City 
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It's  in  the  Bottoms 


BOTTOMS  are  to  a  plow  what  the  blade  is  to  a  knife  or  the  barrel  is  to  a  gun. 
They  govern  the  quality.  They  determine  the  investment  value  when  you 
buy.  Before  you  buy  a  tractor  plow,  take  time  to  examine  the  bottoms  on 

JOHN  DEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOWS 


Into  everyone  of  these  bottoms  goes  the 

best  of  material  and  workmanship.  They  scour, 
make  thorough  seed  beds  and  are  long  lived.  There 
are  shapes  and  styles  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Compare  them  point  by  point  with  any 
other  bottoms  you  have  seen.  Note  the  shape 
that  assures  good  scouring,  pulverizing  and  light 
draft,  the  speoial  reinforcement  at  points  where 
wear  is  greatest,  the  close-fitting  of  parts,  and 
how  the  extra  strong  frog  gives  perfect  support 
to  the  moldboard,  share  and  landside. 

Note  the  simple,  durable,  con¬ 
venient  device  that  makes  the  shares 
quick  detachable  and  keeps  them 
close  fitting.  You  can  remove  a  share 
by  loosening  one  nut.  Tighten  the 
same  nut  and  the  share  is  on  tight. 

It  stays  tight. 

You’ll  like  the  way  John  Deere 

Tractor  Plows  are  made  throughout. 


The  beams  are  guaranteed  not  to  bend 

or  break — there  is  no  time  limit  on  this  guaran¬ 
tee.  The  heavy  beam  braces  are  long  lapped  and 
securely  joined  to  beams  with  heavy  bolts  and 
lock  washers.  The  simple  strong  and  positive 
power  lift  raises  bottoms  high  and  level. 

The  lifting  mechanism  moves  only  when 

the  plow  is  being  raised  or  lowered — practically 
no  wear.  There  is  great  clearance  in  throat  of 
beam — no  clogging  in  trashy  soil.  The  hitch  is 
widely  adjustable  up  and  down  or  to 
the  side — these  plows  can  be  used 
with  any  standard  tractor 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s  store  to  see  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  You  can  get  the  size 
to  suit  your  tractor — two  bottom,  three 
bottom  or  four  bottom. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK—  Write  today 
for  a  free  booklet  describing  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows  Address  lohn  Deere, 
Moline  Ill  Ask  for  booklet  FS-440. 


JOHPMJEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Registered  Jerseys 

Mould  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
registered  Jerseys?  I  am  milking  seven 
cows  at  the  present,  and  receive  about  SO 
quarts  a  day.  Cows  are  on  fairly  good 
pasture  and  will  be  fed  green  feed  when 
grass  gives  out.  We  can  get  bran,  ground 
oats,  cornmeal,  gluten  feed,  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal.  Cows  are  bred  to  have 
one  fresh  every  month.  j.  j.  K. 

New  York. 

Jersey  cows  having  access  to  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasture  grass  ought  to  respond 
generously  if  fed  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  gluten  meal  and 
ground  oats.  The  amount  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  fed  should  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  milk  yielded  per  cow  per 
day.  Generally  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  will  be  sufficient  for 
an  average  animal  in  fair  condition  as  a 
supplement  with  excellent  pasture  grass. 
Make  sure  that  the  cow  does  obtain  some 
nourishment  from  the  pasture,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  pasturing  ani¬ 
mals  on  areas  that  are  closely  cropped 
and  do  not  yield  an  abundance  of  succu¬ 
lence.  The  soiling  crops  you  speak  of 
should  be  fed  in  abundance,  and  usually 
a  1.000-lb.  cow  will  require  from  60  to 
75  lbs.  of  green  feed  per  day.  Make  sure 
that  your  cows  are  maintained  in  good 
condition,  and  if  they  gain  in  flesh  and 
uot  in  production  increase  the  proportion 
of  gluten  in  your  mixture  until  it  ap¬ 
proaches  half  of  the  combination. 


Feeding  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

I  have  15  Duroc  pigs  10  weeks  old.  I 
would  like  to  make  hogs  of  them  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  TV  hat  would  be  the  right  ration 
to  feed  them?  I  have  plenty  of  skim- 
inilk.  j.  s.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  15  Duroc-Jersey  pigs  will  make 
the  most  rapid  and  economical  gains  if 
your  skim-milk  is  fed  in  conjunction  with 
a  ration  made  up  of  200  lbs.  of  corn,  75 
lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  25  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  corn  be  ground 
or  prepared  in  any  way.  but  if  it  is  very 
dry  and  hard  soaking  for  12  hours  before 
feeding  would  make  it  more  palatable  and 
more  digestible.  Shelled  corn  is  quite  as 
useful  in  feeding  young  pigs  as  cornmeal 
or  chop,  and  there  are  many  advantages 
in  feeding  it  freshly  shelled  from  the  cob. 
In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  ground  into 
meal  it  is  likely  to  become  rancid,  espe¬ 
cially  during  hot  weather,  and  its  keeping 
qualities,  particularly  if  it  is  immature, 
are  none  too  good.  While  oats  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of 
that  will  supply  the  material  for  muscle 
and  frame  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  do 
ground  oats. 

It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the 
oilmeal  be  given  in  addition  to  the  skim- 
milk,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
young  pigs  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
protein  it  is  always  safe  to  include  some 
oilmeal  or  tankage  in  their  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  When  pigs  reach  75  lbs.  the 
amount  of  grain  can  be  increased,  and 
when  they  reach  100  lbs.  the  oats  can  be 
eliminated  and  the  pigs  fattened  exclu¬ 
sively  on  shelled  corn  and  skim-milk. 
They  should  be  given  all  the  corn  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  will  eat  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
milk  with  each  pound  of  dry  feed  fed. 
You  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  gain 
of  less  than  a  pound  a  day,  and  if  your 
Duroc-Jerseys  represent  the  popular  type 
of  this  breed  you  could  easily  expect  even 
greater  gains.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  feeding  middlings  or  any  of  the 
so-called  specially  prepared  pig  feeds,  for 
the  ration  suggested  is  both  economical 
and  practical.  Of  course  if  you  have  rye 
or  other  home-grown  products  they  could 
be  included  in  the  ration  after  the  pigs 
are  fairly  well  developed. 


Green  Rye  for  Cows 

Last  Spring  I  hud  an  acre  of  rye  that 
I  started  to  feed  to  my  milk  cows  wheu 
it  was  knee  high.  I  first  fed  it  little  at 
a  time,  and  increased  the  amount,  hoping 
I  could  increase  the  milk  flow,  io  my 
surprise  they  fell  off  from  an  average  ot 
-10  lbs.  per  day  for  each  cow  to  about  -o 
lbs.  per  cow.  Each  cow  received  the 
same  amount  of  grain  as  before,  with  the 
clover  hay.  The  only  difference  in  feed- 
ing  was  the  addition  of  green  rye.  After 
I  discovered  the  shrinkage  in  milk,  t 
(Continued  on  page  1334) 
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iNoTube^ 
tfloAir 
iNoTroublef 


30  X  3 
30X3/Z 
31X4 

SIZES 


Puncture-Proof 


and 


Easy  Riding 


Dayton  Airless  Tires  will  free  you 
from  all  tire  trouble.  They  are  used 
extensively  on  passenger  cars  and  de¬ 
livery  cars. 

They  prevent  delays,  save  time  and 
6ave  money.  On  the  crowded  streets 
of  cities  or  on  lonely  roads  far  from 
help,  Dayton  Airless  Tires  can  be 
relied  upon.  They  never  puncture, 
never  blow  out,  need  no  pumping  and 
no  patching.  Piers  of  live  rubber 
separated  by  air  spaces  absorb  all 
jolts  and  make  them  easy  riding. 

Equip  Now  with  Dayton  Airless 

If  you  drive  a  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chev¬ 
rolet,  new  Overland  Four,  or  any  car 
using  30  x  3,  30  x  3%  or  31  x  4  inch 
size  tires,  equip  with  Dayton  Airless. 
They  are  guaranteeed  8,000  miles, 
but  records  of  users  show  two,  three 
and  four  times  that  mileage. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  booklet  and  price 
list.  Investigate  the  uninterrupted 
service  and  lasting  economy  of  Dayton 
Airless  equipment. 

A  Splendid  Opportunity 

is  offered  to  substantial  business  men  in  terri¬ 
tories  where  we  have  no  dealers  at  present. 
Previous  experience  in  the  tire  business  is  not 
necessary.  Wire  or  write. 


The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co. 


Address 


County .  State. 


Dept.  129 
Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co. 
DepL  129,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me.  with¬ 
out  obligation,  booklet, 
prices  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  ■  Payton  Airless 
Tires,  as  follows: 

. Passenger  Cars 

. Light  Delivery  Cars 

. Dealer’s  Proposition. 

Name  . 


THE 

SILO 

YOU 

WANT 

Prompt  shipment 
can  be  made 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

West  Branch 
Silo  Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


Farmers  and  the  Legislature 

Politicians  may  hold  “unofficial”  con¬ 
ventions  and  attempt  to  dictate  nomina¬ 
tions  as  they  always  have,  but  at  the 
same  time  farmers  are  working  for  their 
interests  as  never  before.  In  a  number  of 
legislative  districts  the  plain  issue  of  farm 
rights  will  be  brought  out  in  the  primary. 
In  Orange  County  a  genuine  “dirt”  farm¬ 
er  will  he  nominated  for  Senator.  In  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congressional  District 
there  is  a  movement,  to  nominate  a  farm¬ 
er.  Wm.  R.  Stodart  of  Sullivan  County, 
as  the  Republican  nominee.  In  Living¬ 
ston  County  there  is  a  hot  battle  in  the 
primary  between  a  farmer  and  a  lawyer, 
described  by  our  correspondent  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  PRIMARY 

George  F.  Wheelock.  a  farmer  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  has  represented  his  dis¬ 
trict.  in  the.  Assembly  since  1010  and  de¬ 
sires  a  renomination.  He  is  opposed  by  a 
young  man  who  is  a  law  student,  a  former 
high  school  principal,  probably  a  desirable 
young  man.  but  not  a  farmer.  Designa¬ 
tion  at  the  primary  on  the  Republican 
ticket  is  tantamount  to  election.  Liv¬ 
ingston  is  a  purely  agricultural  county  : 
there  is  no  town  with  a  population  over 
5.000.  We  have  a  clear-cut  case.  Will 
the  farmers  come  out  at  the  primary  and 
vote  for  a  farmer  who  has  served  them 
five  terms? 

George  Wheelock  has  a  record  :  he  has 
stood  for  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition 
throughout  his  entire  term  of  service.  In 
1017.  when  the  farmers’  organizations 
asked  men  in  the  Legislature  uot  to  pass 
a  State  food  control  law.  Geo.  Wheelock 
opposed  the  leader  of  his  party.  Governor 
Whitman,  and  was  one  of  38  Republicans 
whose  opposition  caused  the  Legislature 
to  be  sent  home  at  the  extra  session.  Tie 
voted  against  the  township  school  bill  and 
for  its  repeal,  he  stood  against  the  day¬ 
light  saving  law.  and  has  always  voted 
for  its  repeal.  Whom  do  the  farmers 
want?  A  farmer  with  a  record  or  a  law¬ 
yer? 

A  CANDIDATE  FOR  STATE  SENATOR 

The  farmers  of  Chautauqua  and  Cat¬ 
taraugus  counties  have  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  the  promise  of  Hon.  J.  Samuel 
Fowler,  father  of  the  Fowler  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  law  of  the  last  session,  to  enter  the 
primary  contest  for  Senator.  Mr.  Fowler 
enjoys  the  endorsement  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  the  Farm  Rureau.  the  Grange 
and  many  other  forward-looking  organi¬ 
zations.  The  result  of  this  contest  will 
he  watched  with  interest  all  over  New 
York,  since  Senator  Fowler  is  the  farm¬ 
er’s  real  friend,  being  a  farmer  himself. 
Although  having  a  very  large  law  prac¬ 
tice.  he  has  ever  been  a  consistent 
friend  of  farming  interests.  Tie  was  one 
of  the  very  few  of  the  last  session  at  Al¬ 
bany  that  appreciated  the  real  needs  of 
agriculture,  and.  despite  the  unpopularity 
he  won  among  the  bosses  of  the  party, 
stood  four-square  for  the  progressive 
farmer  program,  ne  merits  the  support 
of  everyone  interested  in  farming,  to  the 
end  that  they  see  to  it  that  he  has  their 
support  and  their  friends’  vote  and  en¬ 
dorsement. 

In  Madison  County  farmers  are  support¬ 
ing  .T.  Arthur  Brooks,  a  farmer  of  Caze- 
novia,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Brooks  is  interested  iu  all  worthy 
farm  activities  of  Madison  County,  and  is 
capable  of  representing  the  county  pro¬ 
perly.  Madison  is  an  agricultural  county. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  farmers  to  show 
that  the  primary  is  their  political 
weapon. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12 — Holstein  Rull  Sale.  Pitman. 

N.  J.  ;  second  day  of  Grangers’  picnic. 
Aug.  18 — Registered  Ilerkshires.  Hill¬ 
top  Farm,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

Sept.  8 — Registered  Holsteins.  A.  R. 

O.  dispersal  sale.  F.  C.  Rriutou,  Jr.. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sheep  Rreeders’ 
Association.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee:  II. 
E.  Ilaslett.  chairman.  Amherst.  Mass  : 
II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner.  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  23 — Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield.  Mass.  K.  ,T.  Seulke,  secre¬ 
tary.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13-14 — 'Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  1G — Holsteins  :  125  head  registered. 
John  C.  Reagan.  Spot  Farm.  Tally.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-3Q- — Holsteins.  Green  County 
IIolstein-Friesian  Rreeders'  Club  sale, 
Monroe.  Wis.  L.  T.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 


“Rattlesnake  Rill  is  strangely  altered. 
“What’s  the  trouble?”  “Rill  says  if  lie 
had  known  what  was  before  him  when  he 
went  into  the  movies  he  would  have  stuck 
to  train  robbing  and  kept  his  self-respect. 
In  the  old  days  no  man  ever  talked  to 
him  the  way  the  director  does  and  lived 
to  toll  the  tale.” — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


**  Giants 

in. 

Strength 


Craine 
3  -Wall 
Silos 


safe* 


6  6  IN  union  there  is  strength ”  is  an  old  saying ,  and  we 

_ might  add — ((and  protection 

Craine  Silos  consist  of  3  walls  instead  of  one — an 
inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves  covered  by  thick, 
waterproofed  Craine  Silafelt,  and  an  outer  wall  of 
Crainelox  continuous  spiral  covering. 

This  union  of  a  strong  wall  running  up  and  down  with  another 
running  around,  gives  strength  and  protection  to  every  square 
inch  of  silo.  Craine  Silos  are  doubly  insured  against  wind  and  storm. 

The  inner  Silafelt  wall  between  two  wood  walls 
will  defend  your  silage  against  escaping  warmth  or 
incoming  cold  or  wet 

Giants  of  strength  that  are  as  handsome  as  they 
are  strong.  No  unsightly  hoops  to  tinker  with  or 
neglect.  Craine  Silos  stay  put  and  keep  on  “Keep¬ 
ing  Silage  Good.” 

^  Send  for  literature  and  convince  yourself  that  it 
pays  to  build  a  silo  once  and  for  alL 


CRAINE  SILO  CO., 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


II  Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Ary  homemade  or 
Bilo,  if  twisted,  tipped 
or  collapsed,  can  be  re¬ 
built  Into  a  beautiful, 
new  Craine  3-WoJI  Sik> 
at  about  1-2  the  prieeof 
a  new  one.  All  the  old 
material  (except  hoops) 
can  be  used.  We  buy 
the  hoops.  Send  for  our 
plan  or  rebuilding  old 
ailoa. 


— A  new  theory  to 
some,  but  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fit  the  Green 
Mountain  standard  of 
construction. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

The  new  hip  roof  adds 
distinction  and  gives  extra 
capacity.  Green  Mountain 
staves  are  of  heavy,  well- 
fitted  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  preservative.  Hoop, 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel 
with  rolled  threads.  The 
doors  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator  doors— a  patented  feature. 
The  ladder  Is  all-wood  to  prevent 
frosted  fingers  in  winter.  Warp¬ 
ing.  twisting  or  blowlngoveris  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  free  literature. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Go. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VI. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Fvee  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  ami  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BE4MNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  O. 


mwsm 

m 


To  get  your  silo  on  time 
this  year,  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog  NOW. 


cl 


The  Globe 
Silo  was  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  famous  extra¬ 
capacity  extension  roof.  It 
gives  more  silo  storage 
space  for  less  silo  money. 
Other  exclusive  features  ex¬ 
plained  in  Catalog. 

Ohio  Ensilage  Cutters 

We  are  agents  for  the  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  Cutters.  With  a  big  stock  on 
hand  we  can  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Send  for  Catalog  and  at¬ 
tractive  prices. 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  most'l 
out  of  your'i 
cora  crop  this ■ 
year  and  every 
year  with  a 

PRESTON 


MJ  V  itrified  Tile  Silo  »JP 

Tue  patented  block  in  ship-lap  for- 


cnation  gives  enormous  streogth- 
l  v  is  tod  steel  reinforcing  in  cement  be- 
twee.,  -ach  tier.  Steel  or  tile  chute' 
steel  hip  r<K.f;  fire  proof. 

lfrit#  Jot  C*Uaiog.  A 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO.  A 
Dipt.  S29,  [xitutina.  Mich. 
Factories:  Uhrichaville.  O. ; 

Ft. Dodge, la Brazil,  Ind.^^^^r 
^New  Brighton.  I'm. 
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TCHE  READY-CATION  FOR  DAIRY  COW, 


DEALERS:  Larro  j3 

sold  on  a  basis  which 
means  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  sales  for  you. 
Write  for  proposition. 


MAD y 
pATION 


-WERE*£ 
j- (V>t<on 


Vation 


l  ARROWS 

PRODUCTS 


Larro  Brings  Prosperity 
to  the  Dairy  Farm 

The  dairymen  who  feed  Larro  are  unusually  successful  because  they 
are  operating  on  a  certainty . 

There  is  no  chance  involved  in  feeding  Larro  because  the  Larro 
guarantee  reproduced  below  means  just  what  it  says — you  get  more 
milk  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more  milk  which  has  stood  back  of  Larro  for  seven 
years.  To  the  man  who  is  not  yet  a  Larro  user  it  is  an  absolute  promise  of  better 
results  from  his  cows — to  the  veteran  Larro  user  it  is  double  assurance  that  Larro 
today  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning — that  its  quality  will  never  be 
changed. 

If  Your  Local  Dealer  Does  Not  Carry 
Larro  Get  in  Touch  With  Us  at  Once 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  612  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit, U.S.  A 


.  . . . . 

||  45  Years  on  the  Line  || 

"  Come  to  Headquarters  for 

||  Cotton  Seed  Meal  || 

II  OWL  DOVE  JAY  II 

' 1  Brand  Brand  Brand  >> 

II  F.  W.  Brode  &  Co.  II 

11  Established  1875  " 

ii  Incorporated  1915  " 

i  i  MEMPHIS,  XBNN. 

| ,  Our  Brand  on  the  Tag  1 1 

, ,  Means  Quality  in  the  Bag  , 

► . . . . 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ywvw 


Buy  Paint"""/, 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER  J 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans1 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  irPCD”  Roof,  Barn 

IYUUxUxULJ  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  -Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
%  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


f 


Flies  Cut  Down  Milk  Yield 

iThere’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Flies  don’t  just  torment  and 
vworry  the  cows,  but  they  cut  down  the  milk  yield  and  cut 
'into  the  profits.  They  make  life  miserable,  too,  for  those 
^who  milk  the  cows. 

And  there’s  no  doubt  about  this  either.  The  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
flies  at  milking  time — and  the  sure  way  to  get  more  milk — is  to  use 


Pratts  Fly  Chaser 

Spray  it  on  just  before  milking.  PRATTS  does  not  taint  the 
milk.  PRATTS  does  not  burn  or  blister  the  hide.  PRATTS 
does  not  take  off  or  gum  the  hair. 

Give  your  cows  a  chance  to  give  more  milk.  Give  your  work 
animals  a  chance  to  get  their  rest.  Give  PRATTS  a  trial. 

“  Your  Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied  ” 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  TORONTO 


Ov 

VO 

tv 


August  14,  1920 

Green  Rye  for  Cows 

(Continued  from  page  1332) 

stopped  feeding  the  rye,  and  it  took  a 
few  weeks  before  these  cows  got  back  to 
their  normal  flow  of  milk  again.  Early 
last  Fall  I  had  a  similar  experience,  only 
in  this  ease  I  cut  green  corn  fodder,  but 
the  more  green  fodder  I  fed  the  less  milk 
I  got.  I  asked  our  local  veterinarian, 
and  he  told  me  that  was  just  what  I  could 
expect,  as  there  was  too  much  potassium 
in  both  to  give  best  results.  ir.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  true  that  green  rye  does  not  afford 
a  very  satisfactory  soiling  crop  for  dairy 
cows.  As  you  well  know,  it  grows  very 
rapidly  during  the  Spring  and  it  is  in  its 
prime,  so  far  as  feeding  is  concerned,  only 
a  very  few  days.  If  it  is  cut  and  fed 
when  green  it  is  very  washy,  and  will 
cause  irregularities  in  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  when  it  becomes  dry,  hard  and 
woody  it  is  indigestible  and  unpalatable, 
and  the  animals  will  not  eat  a  sufficient 
amount  of  it  to  produce  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  In  its  mature  stage  it  is  very  in¬ 
digestible,  and  this,  rather  than  the  fact 
that  it  contains  an  excess  of  potassium, 
is  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  milk 
that  you  experienced. 

So  far  as  the  green,  corn  fodder  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  chances  are  that  you  fed  this 
excessively  at  the  outset  and  deranged 
the  digestive  system.  The  poor  results 
can  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  take  sufficient  time  to 
accustom  them  to  the  change  in  ration. 
Green  corn  makes  an  excellent  feed ;  but 
here  again  if  it  is  fed  too  green  it  is 
rather  laxative,  and  the  animals  must  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  its  use.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  a  growing  crop  varies  very  materially 
as  the  ripening  stage  advances,  the  facts 
nevertheless  do  not  warrant  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  low  feeding  value  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  contain  an  excess 
of  potassium.  One  cannot  recommend 
rye  as  a  soiling  crop  for  cows.  In  fact, 
green  rye  has  very  little  value,  and  it  is 
well-nigh  worthless  when  fed  in  the  sheaf 
stage.  Excellent  results  will  be  obtained, 
however,  from  the  use  of  corn  fodder  if 
it  is  intelligently  fed.  and  provided  the 
animals  are  gradually  accustomed  to  vits 
use. 


Unproductive  Cows 

Our  14  registered  Jersey  cows  are  not 
now  producing  or  breeding  as  they  should. 
These  cows  have  access  to  an  abundant 
pasturage  of  meadow  grass  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  very  little  clover  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  grass  is  very  nutritious. 

We  have  as  a  food  basis  an  abundant 
supply  of  corn,  but  nothing  else  and  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  a  formula  for  Summer 
and  I  have  been  wondering  how  it  would 
work  out  to  use  the  corn  with  some 
ground  Alfalfa  as  a  basis  for  Summer 
food  to  supplement  the  meadow  hay.  For 
Summer  food  we  are  using  at  present 
three  parts  of  bran,  two  parts  of  oats,  but 
with  oats  at  $1.05  a  bushel,  the  price 
constantly  going  up,  this  is  rather  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury  and  I  have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  some  equally  advantageous 
project  could  not  be  substituted  for  the 
oats. 

The  cows,  if  anything,  are  overfed  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  probably  an 
oat  diet  could  be  dispensed  with  under 
the  present  conditions.  w.  H.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  Alfalfa  to  provide  the 
necessary  protein  for  your  14  Jersey  cows 
t  hat  appear  to  he  run  down  iii  flesh  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  seldom  that  one  can 
expect  animals  to  get  much  nourishment 
from  poor  pasture  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust;  hence,  if  I  had  an  abundance  of 
cornmeal.  rather  than  buy  Alfalfa  meal, 
I  should  get  some  gluten  meal  and  feed 
my  cows  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  coru- 
meal  and  gluten  meal  and  supply  them 
as  much  as  one  pound  of  this  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  each  three  or  four  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  If  the  pasture  were 
poor,  as  you  have  indicated,  then  I  would 
feed  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pasture,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  combination  of  feeds  would  give  the 
best  results. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  it  ever  pays 
to  grind  Alfalfa  for  dairy  cows.  While 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  pound  of 
Alfalfa  meal  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
a  pound  of  bran.  I  am  satisfied  that  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  fed  as  roughage  has 
every  advantage  of  the  ground  Alfalfa, 
and  it  can  be  secured  in  the  bale  much 
more  economically  than  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  bag.  Cornmeal  and  gluten 
meal  make  an  excellent  combination,  and 
while  there  would  be  some  advantage 
in  lightening  up  this  mixture  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  oats  or  wheat  bran,  it  is  not 
essential  when  the  cows  have  access  to 
pasture  with  the  resulting  laxativeness 
that,  tlie  grass  affords.  I  am  sure  that 
this  combination  will  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose  and  it  ought  to  carry  you  along 
very  well  until  Fall  when  the  variety 
should  be  increased  and  some  provision 
made  to  supply  succulence. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


14c ;  medium, 
lb.,  26c ;  live 
lb.,  22c ;  com- 


Fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  45c ;  dressed.  55 
to  65c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
dressed,  60  to  80c;  ducks,  live,  lb..  40c; 
dressed.  60c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed, 
55c;  guinea  hens,  live,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys, 
)b..  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  70c;  eggs,  58  to  65c ;  duck 
eggs,  75c. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb. 

11c;  pork,  lb.,  21c;  lamb, 
pigs,  each,  $6;  veal,  prime, 
mon,  19c.  _ 

Apples,  peck.  25  to  80c ;  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ; 
cherries,  qt.,  18c;  crate,  .$5  to  $6;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  13c:  currants,  qt.,  18  to  25c; 
crate,  $5  to  $6;  Col  uni  bias,  qt.,  40c; 
crate,  $11  to  $12;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  35c :  crate,  $11  to 
$12;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  40c;  crate,  $12 
to  $13. 

Beans,  butter,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  English 
broad,  bu..  $2.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
40c;  greens,  per  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  per 
head,  10  to  30c;  per  doz.  heads,  $l_to 
.$1.50;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $1.50;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  $1  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  doz..  $1.50 ;  outdoor,  doz.,  30c ; 
per  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  dill.  doz.  bunches, 
75c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  60c;  kale,  doz., 
60c;  lettuce,  leaf.  30c;  Boston,  doz..  40 
to  75c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c; 
dry.  bu..  $2.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  peas,  peck.  35  to  50c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2 :  peppers,  doz..  25c ;  potatoes,  new, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  per  peck.  75  to  85c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25c;  romaine, 
bunch,  10c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
sage,  lb.,  10c ;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1 : 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  $61.25;  sweet 
corn,  doz..  30  to  50c ;  Swiss  chard,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  tomatoes,  qt.,  30c;  bu..  $7 
to  $8;  per  lb.,  20c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $37;  hay.  No.  1. 
$38 ;  No.  2,  $35  to  $36 ;  No.  3.  $30 :  Tim¬ 
othy.  $35;  straw,  rye,  $18;  oat,  $20. 


JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
M  ABKETS 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c;  dressed,  42c; 

chickens,  live.  lb..  50c ;  dressed,  55c ; 

broilers,  lb.,  50c ;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ; 
turkeys,  live,  lb..  50c;  dressed,  55c. 

Butter,  lb..  62c;  eggs.  55c;  buttermilk, 
qt..  5c;  milk,  (it..  10c;  cottage  cheese, 
10c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  duck  eggs,  60c. 

Apples,  new.  qt..  24c;  raspberries, 
black,  qt..  30c ;  red,  35c ;  cherries,  qt., 
25c ;  currants,  17c. 

Beets,  bunch,  6c;  carrots.  5c;  cabbage, 
lb..  4c ;  celery,  head,  12%e ;  cucumbers, 
3  to  5c;  green  onions,  bunch,  5c;  lettuce, 
bunch,  5c;  peas,  qt.,  7c ;  potatoes,  new, 
peck.  70c;  spinach,  peck,  20c ;  ^tomatoes, 
lb.,  18c ;  beet  greens,  peck,  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  lb.,  10c. 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  35c;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 
25c ;  ham.  lb..  40c  ;  lamb.  Spring,  lb..  40c ; 
pork,  lb.,  18  to  25c;  per  ewt..  $19  to  $23; 
pigs,  live,  each,  $5  to  $6;  rabbits,  dressed, 

35c. 

Honey,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.75;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c;  popcorn, 
10c. 

BINGHAMTON  LOCAL  WHOLESALE 


Fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c;  dressed,  42c; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
40c;  squabs,  per  pair,  80c;  turkeys,  live, 
lb.,  45c;  dressed.  58c. 

Potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to  3.50;  cabbage,  new,' 
lb.,  5  to  6c ;  lettuce,  doz..  60c ;  spinach, 
bu  .  $1.25;  green  peas.  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
wax  beaus,  bu.,  $2  ;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
35c 

Hides,  cow,  lb..  10c;  bull.  9c;  calf 
$ k i ns.  each.  $1  to  $4  ;  horse  hides,  each, 
$4  to  $5;  lamb  pelts,  25  to  50c. 


ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET — LOCAL 
WHOLESALE 


Apples,  per  bskt.,  75c  to  $1  ;  currants, 
red.  lb.,  9  to  12c ;  cherries,  black,  lb..  14 
to  15c;  white.  12  to  14c;  sour,  7  to  8c; 
gooseberries,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  huckleberries, 
qt..  32  to  35c ;  raspberries,  black,  qt.,  30 
to  32c :  red,  pint.  18  to  20c;  purple,  qt., 
30  to  32c;  peaches,  bskt..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  per  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c : 
beans,  butter.  14-qt.  bskt..  40  to  50c; 
cabbage,  doz.  beads.  75c  to  $1;  carrots. 
Bskt..  40  to  50c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  $1 
to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25; 
Breen  peas,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  lettuce,  leaf, 
10  to  20c;  Boston.  50  to  75c;  curly, 
2 2  to  30e;  mint,  green,  doz.  heads,  30  to 
djo ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
-bo ;  peppers,  green,  bskt..  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
potatoes,  old.  bu..  $2  to  $2.25;  new.  $2  90 
in  $3;  sweet  corn,  per  doz..  35  to  50c; 
8urumer  squash,  doz.  40  to  50c;  turnips. 
,IP'V>  14-qt.  bskt..  75c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes, 
bskt..  $1  to  $1.50;  water  cress,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  40c. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  lit; 
enws  and  heifers,  No.  1.  12c:  No.  2.  11c; 
bulls  and  stags,  10c;  horsehides,  each.  $6 
t°  $  I  ;  skins,  shearlings,  each,  25  to  75c; 
lambs,  each.  50  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1.  20e; 

•  y*  ISc  1  over  14  lbs..  No.  1.  15c;  No. 
-•  14c).  Wool,  unwashed,  medium,  30 
to  35c ;  fine  fleece,  35  to  45c. 

Brain — Wheat,  bu.,  $2.20  to  $2  25; 
cm-n  shelled.  $1.90  to  $1.95;  oats.  88y, 

$180  (car,oads>  J  rye,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$‘'8Iay’  old.  ton,  $29  to  $34 ;  new,  $25  to 

Beef,  dressed,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  25c; 
forequarters,  10  to  20c ;  hindquarters,  22 


to  30c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  22c ;  heavy,  18  to 
20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  24  to  28c  ;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  veal,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Putter 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  56  to  58c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  55c ;  extra 
firsts,  50  to  53c;  seconds,  47  to  49c; 
lower  grades,  44  to  46c ;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy,  57  to  59c;  common  to 
good,  50  to  56c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  44  to  47c ;  packing  stock,  39  to  44c ; 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  were  job¬ 
bing  at  65  to  67c ;  good  to  choice,  57  to 
64c;  fair,  54  to  56c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  51  to  53c  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts.  49c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair.  44  to  47c;  Western  extra 
firsts.  51  to  53c;  do.,  firsts,  47  to  50c; 
seconds  and  poorer,  30  to  45c ;  fancy, 
carefully  selected  candled  eggs  were  job¬ 
bing  at  61  to  62c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express,  fan¬ 
cy,  heavy,  41  to  42c  ;  light  to  medium.  37 
to  39c ;  White  Leghorn  fowls.  36  to  37c. 
Fowls  in  carload  lots,  via  freight,  heavy, 

39  to  40c ;  broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yel¬ 
low-skinned.  not  Leghorns,  weighing  1% 
to  2  lbs.  apiece.  4S  to  50c- ;  broiling  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not_  Leghorns. 
1  to  1%  lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c.  White 
Leghorns,  broilers,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
apiece.  39  to  40c ;  smaller  sizes.  40  to 
42c :  old  roosters,  25  to  26c.  Ducks,  old. 
30  to  32c ;  do..  Spring.  30  to  35c;  excep¬ 
tional  lots  higher.  Pigeons,  old,  per  pair, 

40  to  42c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed.  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  aud  over 
apiece,  44c;  weighing  4  lbs..  42c;  weigh¬ 
ing  213  lbs.,  39  to  40c :  weighing  3  lbs., 
35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels, 
dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece, 
42c;  weighing  3%  lbs.,  37  to  38c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.,  33  to  35c.  Broilers.  Western, 
dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
53  to  54c ;  broilers,  Western,  smaller 
sizes,  50c;  do.,  nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lhs.  apiece,  55  to  56c;  do.,  do.,  smaller 
sizes,  50  to  52c ;  old  roosters,  dry-picked. 
Western,  28c;  Southern,  26  to  29c; 
Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Jersey,  per  bskt. — No.  1.  75c 
to  $1.25;  No.  2.  25  to  60c.  Oranges,  per 
box.  $2  to  $8.70 :  peaches,  Georgia,  per 
crate,  50c  to  $3.65;  do.,  Jersey,  per  bskt.. 
75c  to  $1.25;  watermelons,  Florida,  per 
car,  $100  to  $450;  cantaloupes.  Califor¬ 
nia.  per  standard  crate.  $4  to  $6;  canta¬ 
loupes,  North  Carolina,  per  standard 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  do.,  per  flat  crate. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  cantaloupes,  Maryland, 
per  standard  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  black¬ 
berries,  per  qt.,  25  to  2Sc ;  huckleberries, 
per  qt.,  15  to  30c;  raspberries,  Jersey, 
per  pt.,  15  to  ISc. 

vegetables 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1.  $3.50  to  $4.50;  No.  2.  $1  to  $2. 
White  potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. — 
No.  1.  $1  to  $1.10;  No.  2.  50  to  65c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  10  to  25c ;  do.,  do.. 
per  barrel.  40  to  75c;  Onions,  Jersey,  per 
bskt.,  40  to  50c. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay— No.  2.  $38  to  $39;  No. 
3.  $31  to  $33;  sample,  $25  to  $30;  no 
grade  $18  to  $24.  Clover-mixed  hay — 
Light  mixed.  $35  to  $37 :  No.  1  mixed, 
$33  to  $34.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye. 
$16  to  $16.50;  No.  2  straight  rye,  $15  to 
$15.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $15  to  $15.50: 
No.  2  tangled  rye.  $14  to  $14.50:  No.  1 
wheat,  straw,  $12.50  to  $13 ;  No.  2  wheat 
straw.  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  1  oat  straw. 
$13  50  to  $14;  No.  2  oat  straw,  $12.50 
to  $13. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Northern  creamery  extras.  56  to  56%e; 
Western  creamery  extras.  55%  to  56c; 
Western  firsts.  53  to  55c;  renovated,  51 
to  52c;  ladles,  46  to  47c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  73  to  75c; 
Eastern  extras.  65  to  68c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  61  to  62c;  Western  extra  firsts,  52 
to  54c ;  Western  firsts,  47  to  50c. 

Poultry 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c:  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c:  native  broilers.  55  to 
58c;  roasting  chickens.  60c;  Western 
broilers.  55  to  58c ;  Western  ice  packed 
large1  fowl.  38  to  39c;  medium,  35  to  36c; 
small.  28  to  30c ;  native  squabs,  $4  to  $5 
doz.,  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  38  to  40c:  broilers,  42  to  45c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $3.75  to  $8 
box ;  blackberries.  35  to  38c  box ;  rasp¬ 
berries.  pts.,  25  to  30c ;  blueberries,  25  to 
30c;  currants.  12  to  15c;  gooseberries,  15 
to  18c;  pineapples,  $6  to  $10  crate;  can¬ 


taloupes,  $3.50  to  $7  standard  crate; 
lloney  dew,  $2  to  $2.50  crate;  water¬ 
melons,  25  to  60c  each ;  peaches.  $1  to  $5 
per  6-bskt.  carrier. 

Meats 

Ilams.  58%  to  67%c;  bacon,  2S%  to 
49%e;  briskets,  24%e;  bologna,  16%  to 
17c;  frankfurts.  19  to  27%c;  pressed 
cooked  meats.  25%  to  26%c ;  pork  trim¬ 
mings,  22c ;  fresh  sausage,  25  to  37c ; 
raw  leaf,  24c;  rendered  leaf,  22%c;  pure 
lard,  22 %c. 

POTATOES 

Southern,  $3.50  to  $6  per  bbl. ;  native, 
$2  to  $2.50  bu.  box. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  50c  to  $1  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
$2.50  doz. ;  cucumbers,  50c  to  $1.50.  bu. 
box  ;  lettuce,  25  to  60c  bu.  box  ;  peppers, 
$1  to  $1.50  hamper ;  spinach,  25c  to  $1 
bu.  box ;  tomatoes,  native,  outdoor,  $5  to 
$7  bu.  box;  radishes,  25c  to  75c  bu.  box; 
squash,  marrow,  $3.50  bbl.  ;  green  peas. 
$2.50  to  $3.50  bu.  box :  string  beans,  $2 
to  $3  bu.  box;  cauliflowers.  $2  to  $2.25 
bu.  box :  rutabagas,  $3  to  $3.50  bbl. : 
beets,  cutoff.  $1.50  bu.  box;  carrots.  25 
to  40c  doz.  bunches;  shell  beans,  $2.50  to 
$2.75  bu.  box. 

HAY 

Per  ton — No.  1  Timothy,  $46  to  $48; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $38  to  $41 ;  No.  2  East¬ 
ern,  $33  to  $36;  No.  3  hay,  $29  to  $32; 
clover  mixed.  $28  to  $35 ;  finish.  $27  to 
$30;  rye  straw,  $24  to  $25;  oat  straw. 
$15  to  $16. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton — Spring  bran.  $50;  Winter 
bran,  $50;  middlings.  $60  to  $64;  mixed 
feed,  $60  to  $65 ;  red  dog.  $76 ;  second 
clears.  $89 ;  gluten  feed.  $70.37 ;  hominy 
feed.  $65.40;  stock  feed,  $06;  oat  hulls. 
$36;  cottonseed  meal,  $64  to  $66. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  continued  cool  weather  has  ex¬ 
tended  into  August,  and  there  are  re¬ 
ports  from  the  lowland  gardens  of  frost. 
Potatoes  are  going  down,  but  eggs  are 
higher.  String  beans  and  cabbage  are 
very  plenty  and  lower.  Practically  all 
green  stuff  is  plenty.  Quotations. 

BUTTER — C  U  EESE — EG  G  S 

Butter,  quiet.  Creamery.  52  to  60c; 
dairy,  50  to  53c;  crocks.  45  to  51c;  com¬ 
mon.  40  to  42c.  Cheese,  dull.  Daisies. 
28  to  29c  -flats,  27  to  28c;  longhorns.  30 
to  31c.  Eggs,  firmer.  Hennery.  56  to 
62c;  State  aud  Western  candled.  48  to 
51c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  dressed,  firm.  Turkeys.  57  to 
58c;  fowl.  40  to  41c;  chickens,  311  to  44c; 
broilers,  50  to  55c ;  old  roosters,  27  to 
28c;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  geese.  30  to  31c. 
Live  poultry,  easier.  Fowl,  35  to  39c; 
broilers.  35  to  46c ;  ducks,  34  to  36c 
geese,  25  to  2Sc. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  good  supply,  unsettled.  Best 
homegrown,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25;  Southern, 
$2  to  $3.75 ;  windfalls.  S0c  to  $1.  Pota¬ 
toes,  lower.  Eastern  Shore,  bbl..  $6.50  to 
$7.75 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2  to  $3. 

BE  A  N  S — O  NIO  N  S 

Beans,  easy.  Kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to 
$15;  marrow,  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  dull.  Tex¬ 
as.  crate.  $1.25  to  $2:  Southern,  cwt..  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  homegrown,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

SOUTHERN  FRUITS 

Oranges,  dull  :  California,  box.  $6.50 
to  $8;  lemons.  $4  to  $5;  grapefruit,  $4 
to  $6;  bananas,  firm;  bunch,  $4  to  $12; 
pineapples,  firm ;  crate,  $6  to  $9. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  active.  Georgia  Elbertas,  bu., 
$4  to  $4.50;  Niagara  County  2-qt.  bskt.. 
20  to  30c.  Melons,  easy.  Cantaloupes, 
flats.  $1.25  to  $2.25 :  honey  dews.  $2  to 
$2.50  ;  watermelons,  each.  30  to  90c. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  firm  ;  black,  bskt..  40  to  50c ; 
red.  sour.  do..  35  to  45c;  currants,  red. 
qt.,  12  to  18c;  black.  24  to  26c;  black¬ 
berries.  30  to  35c ;  raspberries,  red.  38 
to  42c ;  black,  30  to  35c :  purple,  24c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  mostly  steady.  String 
beans,  bu..  50c  to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  do.. 
$2.50  to  $3;  cucumbers.  $2.50  to  $3.50": 
spinach.  90c  to  $1.25:  white  turnips.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
30c;  radishes,  25  to  40c;  beets,  20  to 
30c :  cabbage,  per  100.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  35  to  40c :  lettuce  2-doz.  box. 
$1  to  $2  ;  peas,  bag,  $2  50  to  $3  :  peppers, 
20-qt.  box,  $1.75  to  $2;  tomatoes,  home- 
grown,  lb.,  12  to  14c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easier;  light,  lb..  33  to  36c; 
dark.  30  to  32c.  Maple  products — Sugar, 
lb.,  35  to  3Sc;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Feed 

Hay,  quiet.  Timothy,  tou.  $35  to  $38; 
clover  mixed,  $34  to  $36.  Wheat  bran 
much  lower;  ton.  earlot.  $49.50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $56:  red  dog,  $66;  cottonseed, 
$63;  oilmeal.  $65;  hominy.  $60:  gluten. 
$07.75;  oat  feed,  $45;  rye  middlings.  $56. 

J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

AUGUST  6,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows : 
August,  $3.35;  September,  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cent.s  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

Prices  are  one-half  to  one  cent  lower, 
and  business  light. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  54  *2  @  55 

Good  to  Choice  .  52  @  64 

Lower  Grades .  44  @  48 

City  made . . .  42  @  47 

Dairy,  best  .  53  @  54 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  52 

Packing  Stock .  37  @  44 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  27)4 a  28 

Good  to  choice .  24  26 

Skims,  best. . .  17  @  ]7>t 

Fair  to  good .  11  @  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  68  @  70 

Medium  to  good  . .. .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  45  @  50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  66  @  68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  44  @  55 

Lower  grades .  38  @  42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  10  00  @15  00 

Bulls  .  8  00  @10  50 

Cows .  3  00  @9  00 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lbs .  14  00  @20  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Uogs . 16  50  @17  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  .  8  00  @16  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Sales  are  reported  as  follows:  Fowls, 
39  to  41c;  broilers.  44  to  52c;  roosters, 
25c ;  Spring  ducks,  36c;  geese,  25c. 

DRES8ED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb . 60  @  65 

Fair  to  Good .  50  @  55 

Fowls . 33  @  40 

Roosters .  26  @  26 

Ducks  .  32  @  36 

Squabs,  doz .  3  00  @  9  OU 

SEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs....  . 1100  @1150 

Pea .  7  75  @  8  40 

Medium  .  8  00  @  8  25 

Bed  Kidney . 16  60  @17  50 

Yellow  Eye . 11  25  @11  50 


FRUITS 

Apples  in  much  larger  supply  and 
lower.  The  market  is  overloaded  with 
culls  and  windfalls.  Hand  picked  table 
varieties  have  brought  up  to  $1.75  per 
bushel  in  some  eases,  but  many  went 
around  $1.25.  Peaches  in  fair  supply 
and  going  at  about  last  week’s  range. 


Apples,  new.  bu.  bkt .  50  @175 

Oranges,  box  .  6  50  @10  50 

Lemons,  box  .  1  50  @  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00  @  6  50 

Currants,  qt .  8  @  12 

Raspberries,  pt .  18  @  25 

Gooseberries,  qt .  15  @  20 

Peaches.  6-bkt  crate . 1  00  @  4  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  3  00  @6  00 

Huckleberries,  qt .  18  @  30 

Blackberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt . 1  00  @125 

Watermelons,  carload .  150  00@  450  00 


POTATOES 

Early  in  the  week  prices  dropped  still 
further,  to  $4  or  a  trifle  better  for  165-lb. 
sacks.  This  decline  cut  off  shipments 
from  nearby,  and  prices  advanced  up¬ 
wards  of  $1  per  sack  later. 


Long  Island,  bbl . 4  00  @  5  00 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 4  00  @6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  4  00  @650 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cauuage.  bbl  .  50  @  75 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  50  @150 

Onions,  new.  bu . 1  00  @  1  75 

Squash,  new. bu . 75  @2  60 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  1  uu  @  l  26 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  25  <a  1  75 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  2  00 

3  pk  box  .  1  00  @  3  00 

Radishes.  100  hunches .  1  00  @  3  "0 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  1  25 

Peppers,  bu  . 1  00  @  1  25 

Romaine. bu .  35  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  1  00  @  1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  I  00 

Spinach,  bu .  50  @  75 

Kale,  bbl . 25  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  so  @  2  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 .  1  50  @4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  42  00  @43  00 

No.  2  .  38  00  @40  0U 

No.  » . 30  00  @35  00 

Shipping . 25  00  @29  00 

Straw,  Bye .  .18  00  @19  00 


GRAIN 

Following  art*  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York :  Wheat,  No.  2. 
red.  $2  50;  corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  $1.65; 
outs.  No  2.  white,  98c;  rve.  $2.08;  bar¬ 
ley.  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . . 

Fair  to  good. . , 
Eggs — Best  .  .  .  .  , 
Fair  to  good.  . , 

Cheese,  lb . . 

Potatoes,  lb.  . 
Lettuce,  head  ... 
Blackberries,  qt.  . 
Huckleberries,  qt. 
Bananas,  each  . , 
Itaspberries,  pt.  . 
Dressed  fowls,  lb. 

Broilers,  lb . 

Lamb  chops,  lb. . . 
Stewing  beef.  ll>. 

Bib  roast,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . . 


. .  65  to  67c 
.  .  (50  to  64c 
. .  SO  to  S5c 
. .  55  to  75c 
. .  35  to  45c 
. .  4%  to  5c 
5  to  10c 
. .  25  to  40c 
. .  35  to  40c 
. .  5  to  10c 

.  .  30  to  40c 
. .  45  to  55c 
75c  to  $1.25 
. .  55  to  65c 
. .  30  to  35c 
. .  28  to  85c 
. .  4.5  to  55c 
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Roofings  of  Known  Quality 

THE  long  established  and  widely  known  quality  of  Barrett  Everlastic 
Roofings  eliminates  risk  and  uncertainty  from  roofing  purchases. 

These  roofings  are  made  by  the  company  that  has  been  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  roofing  materials  for  over  fifty  years.  They  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction!  on  thousands  of  farm  buildings,  country  and  city  homes 
and  factories  all  over  America. 

You  can  use  them  on  any  and  every  steep-roofed  building  about  the 
place.  They  are  made  in  four  styles — two  forms  of  Shingles  and  two 
of  Roll  Roofings. 

Both  styles  of  Everlastic  Shingles  are  surfaced  with  real  crushed  slate 
in  beautiful,  rich  art-tones  of  red  or  green.  You  can’t  buy  more  artistic 
roofs  at  any  price.  They  are  low  in  price,  easy  to  lay,  highly  fire 
resistant  and  wonderfully  durable. 

One  style  of  roll  roofing  is  also  slate  surfaced  in  red  or  green.  The 
other — Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing — is  plain  surfaced  and  gives  unfailing 
satisfaction  wherever  this  type  of  roofing  is  needed. 


Illustrated  booklet  of  each  style  free  on  request. 


Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among ‘■rubber’’ 
roofings.  Famous  for  its  durability.  Made 
of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials,  it 
defies  wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry, 
comfortable  buildings  under  all  weather 
conditions.  Nails  and  cement  included. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with 
genuine  crushed  slate ,  intwo  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Needs  no  painting.  Handsome 
enough  for  a  home,  economical  enough  for 
a  barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and  cement 
with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

( 4-Shingles-in-One ) 

Made  of  high-grade  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed  felt  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red 
or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in 
one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than 
for  wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of 
*  artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings, 
and  one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Need 
no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  the  Multi-Shing¬ 
les,  but  cut  into  individual  shingles,  8x12^ 
inches.  Laid  like  wooden  shingles  but  cost 
less  per  year  of  service.  Need  no  painting. 
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With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 
Simply  move  the'  pointer, 
to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
Tiie  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth — its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
IV rite  todau  for  1920  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sowers,  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Crass 
Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PH  EL  PS.  N.  Y. 
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muse 

over 


HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  trlve  satisfaction  or  monoy  L__ 

$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  caaea.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

■INEBAL  HEAVE  BE1EDY  CO.,  4.1  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


$420  Extra  Proiit 


^  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  in  an 
actual  test  that  $i!U  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
him  an  extra  profit  of  $4'J0.  Hundreds  of 


others  from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  bookli-T  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c 
a  gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  t  heir  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  fl  ee  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offor.  Tlieprieesof  Milkoline 
are  as  follows:  2  oab  S2.50,  6  gal  97.  SO,  IO  gal. 
$  1 2.50,  15  gal.  SI6.60,  32  gal.  932,  65  gal. 
S4B.B0. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  New  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


August  14,  1920 


;j  AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Blindness 

My  colt  is  blind  in  right  eye.  ITo  had 
pink-eye  when  he  was  six  months  old,  and 
was  blind  in  both  eyes ;  but  one  got  a,l 
right  again.  The  right  eye  has  a  blue 
skin  over  it.  Is  there  any  cure  for  it?  I 
have  used  powdered  alum  on  horses,  but 
have  never  tried  it  on  this  one.  11.  ir. 

Nebraska. 

In  such  cases  the  cloudy  appearance  of 
the  eye  is  due  to  turgidity  of  the  liquid 
in  the  anterior  or  posterior  chamber  of 
the  eye.  or  even  to  the  presence  of  pus  in 
that  liquid.  Where  an  irregular-edged 
white  spot  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  eye 
it  is  cataract  from  opacity  of  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  and  all  such  conditions  prac¬ 
tically  are  incurable.  Periodic  opthal- 
mia  (moon  blindness)  is  the  common 
cause  of  such  condition.  If  you  care  to 
give  treatment,  you  might  wet  the  eyeball 
daily  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  to  he  kept  in  a  blue 
glass  bottle.  Also  slightly  darken  the 
stable. 


Worms  of  Cat 

We  have  an  old  cat,  13  years  of  age, 
that  is  a  great  pet ‘and  that  we  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  keep  as  long  as  possible.  He  seems 
to  have  indigestion  all  the  time,  no  matter 
how  carefully  he  is  fed,  and  recently  he 
threw  up  what  looked  like  long  thread-like 
worms.  lie  has  catnip  all  the  time,  and 
we  have  also  tried  to  administer  castor 
oil.  but  without  much  success,  f.  m.  ii. 

New  York. 

Lot  the  cat  live  an  outdoor  life,  and  if 
he  does  not  cateli  his  own  living  give  him 
a  small  meal  of  raw  meat  once  daily.  Do 
not  feed  a  eat  new  warm  milk.  Prefer 
milk  that  is  12  hours  old  and  skim  it  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  but  raw  meat  is  the  better 
feed  for  cats.  To  destroy  worms  give  one 
to  three  grains  of  santonin  after  starving 
the  cat  for  24  hours.  Give  it  in  a  gelatine 
capsule  inserted  in  a  hit  of  raw  meat.  It 
should  he  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  which,  for  a  large  cat. 
should  have  an  addition  of  5  drops  of  pure 
turpentine. 


Weak  Back 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  pigs 
that  are  stiff  across  the  kidneys?  They 
are  perfectly  healthy  and  in  good  flesh, 
about  10  weeks  old.  but  they  seem  to  he 
weak  and  reel  as  they  walk  in  their  hind 
parts*.  F.  c.  ir. 

Delaware. 

Such  pigs  usually  are  afflicted  with 
rickets,  akin  to  bowed  legs  of  children 
and  an  indication  of  malnutrition.  The 
tendency  'to  the  disease  is  hereditary. 
Worms  may  he  a  contributory  cause.  In 
some  cases  the  cause  is  constipation  from 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  Exces¬ 
sive  feeding  of  coni  to  young  growing 
pigs  may  induce  rickets,  as  *that  food  is 
.deficient  in  bone-building  ingredients. 
Move  the  pigs  into  colony  houses  on  clover. 
Alfalfa  or  other  green  crop  and  allow 
milk  twice  daily.  Also  feed  well  on  such 
meals  as  ground  barley  or  rye,  middlings, 
bran,  oilmeal  and  tankage.  Corn  may 
be  added  as  the  pigs  improve.  Also  allow 
free  access  fo  slaked  liine.  wood  or  corn¬ 
cob  charcoal  and  wood  ashes.  Keep  the 
bowels  active. 


Constipation 

I  have  n  horse  20  years  old.  Last  .Tune 
he  was  sick  with  constipation  ;  I  had  a 
veterinarian  attend  him  every  day  for  a 
week.  TTe  got  well  for  a  few  weeks; 
since  then  he  gets  sick  every  week.  Tie 
has  no  worms.  I  have  tried  everything 
possible,  hut  he  gets  constipated  every 
week  just  the  game.  I  feed  him  different 
kinds  of  feed,  but  the  more  I  feed  him 
the  thinner  he  gets.  a.  s. 

New.  York. 

Have  his  teeth  put  in  order  by  the 
veterinarian,  then  feed  equal  quantities 
of  wheat  bran  and  crushed  oats,  allowing 
a  little  over  one  pound  of  the  mixture 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Dampen  it  at  feeding 
time.  Also  feed  good  mixed  hay.  If  the 
bowels  still  remain  costive  allow  three  or 
four  carrots  daily.  If  such  feeding  does 
not  suffice  have  the  veterinarian  show 
you  how  to  give  the  horse  a  course  of 
mix  vomica  until  doing  well.  If  there  is 
no  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  ho  may 
recover  in  time,  but  we  suspect  that  there 
may  he  enlargement  of  the  liver. 


Lame  Collie 

Ts  there  any  help  for  my  Scotch  collie, 
10  years  old?  I  first  noticed  her  go  lame, 
could  not.  locate  the  trouble  for  a  long 
time,  and  thought  it  in  her  hip.  Then 
T  discovered  a  growing  bunch  or  enlarg¬ 
ing  knee  joint  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
hind  leg.  It  is  now  very  much  enlarged; 
dog  cannot  use  leg  at  all.  She  has  a  good 
appetite.  r. 

You  do  not  state  whether  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  soft  or  hard.  If  it  is  hard  it  is  no 
doubt  an  exostosis  or  bony  growth,  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  bone  spavin  in  a  horse’s  bock 
joint.  Tf  it  is  soft  it  no  doubt  is  a 
synovial  distension  of  the  capsular  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  joint.  A  personal  examina¬ 
tion  will,  however,  ho  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  wrong  that  appropriate 
treatment  may  he  given.  You  should  take 
the  collie  to  a  specialist  in  canine  dis¬ 
eases  for  the  necessary  examination. 


can.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfect¬ 
ant  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Sprinkle  the  animal  body  to  kill 
the  lice,  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  feeding  grounds  to  destroy 
the  disease  germs.  Or  provide 
a  wallow,  to  which  add  about 
one  gallon  D  and  D  to  every  70 

gallons  of  water.  Disinfect  the 
arns,  the  poultry  house. 

Also  use  it  about  the  home,  in  the 
sick  room,  sink  and  cesspools,  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  health  conditions. 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 


GET  OUR LOW 


DDiri7CBEF0REl 

ML  liltCll  YOU  BUY 
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ET  OUR  low  prices  first  ami  avoid 
wasteful  buying.  Huy  direct  from 
us  and  save  20  L,o  to  40%  on  your  im¬ 
plements,  laid  down  at  your 
station.  Our  “Short  Line’’ 
methods  cut  off  unnecessary 
profits  and  rehandling  charges. 

You  get  the  savings. 


Cash  Prices 
300  lbs.  capacity 

Separator 
$49*25 
5  H.  P.  Engine  $132*®® 


30  Days  Trial 
Easy  Payments 


Ask  for  our  Installment  prices  on  engines,  separa¬ 
tors  and  manure  spreaders — 30  days  free  trial  and  a 
5-year  guarantee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Large  stocks — 
dependable  merchandise — prompt  shipments.  Ask  for 
onr  Midsummer  Catalog  and  illustrated  booklet. 
"The  Why  of  It."  A  postal  will  bring  both  free. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dept,  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  YorkCity 


CLIMAX 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

CUTS  and  elevates  with  leu 
power  than  any  other  cutter  made. 
Feeds  easier — SAVES  time— 
SAVES  men— SAVES  money. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  dealer  • 
name. 

Climax  Corporation  yd 


48  Swan  Street, 

Rktavin.  N.Y.  1  , 


The  Cutter  ||  With  the  Inward  Shear 
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ESPECIALLY  FOR  AUGUST 

We  Have  greatly  roducod  prices  on  Yearling  Hons. 
Fine  Eorly-Hatchod  Cockerels  and  Pullots,  Breed* 
Ing  Slook  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  Consistent 
Contest  Winners. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

to  secure  stock  of  the  same  strain  that  produced 
Otir  official  Egg  Laying  champions  306-egg  “Key¬ 
stone  Maid”,  “Lady  Victory"  304  and  “Liberty  Belle" 
294  eciro  per  year  and  our  pen  that  is  attain  h  ading' 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  1919-20  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kansas.  Most 

WORLD’S  -jf  Profitable 

CHAMPION  Known 

LAYERS 

s.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  J  REDS 

Before  It's  Too  Late 

Write  for  Price  List  and 
copy  of  “The  Story  of  the 
300- Kir  IT  Hen.”  Price  10c. 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaiter,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  4,000  farm  range  pullets 
hatched  latter  half  of  Anri!  and  first 
half  of  May  from  heavy  layingstock, 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  fifty,  at  $2 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

A  re  bred  to  lay .  For  hnlf  a  dozen  years  they  have  been 
leaders  or  near  the  leaders  in  egg  laying  contests. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  COCKERELS 

for  sale  at  moderate  pviees.  Just  the  blood  to  im¬ 
prove  your  egg  production. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

1,000  WELL  BRED 

EARLY  MAY  PITI  I  ETC 

HATCHED  I  ULLCi  O 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Present  or  Future  Prices.  Inspection  Invited. 

Marvin  T.  Forster  Hall,  New  York 

PUL  LETS 

EARLY  APRIL  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— 82  EACH 

SELECTED  YEARLING  HENS-S2  EACH 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  FROM  DAMS  200  220  REC0R0- 
83.50  EACH.  H.  TKADKLU1S,  Vinoland,  X.  J. 

Six-WEEKSJJLO  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Beauties.  *1.50  cacli  in  lots  of  ten  or  all.  Tom  Barron’s 
strain  direct.  I  am  crowded  for  room. 

P.  P.  Gheen,  Mur.,  Overlook  Farms,  Willow  Grove,  Pa 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Our  best  utility  stock.  Selected  from  large  flock. 

Place  order  at  once.  Prices  reasonable. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  -  Katonah,  New  York 

1,000  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  strahi,  $2  each.  200  Ancona  pullets  ami  cocker¬ 
els.  Sheppard’s  strain.  $2  60— S3. 60  each.  50  Ancona 
bens.  $2  60  each;  cocks,  S5  each.  Winners  1st  and  2nd 

prizes,  h  GOLD,  Supt.,  Claraben  Court  Farm,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,[N.Y. 


1 ,000  COCKERELS  for  Sale 

tit  once.  Fancy  stock.  B.  P.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  B.  Mlnorcas.  They  arc  16  to  24  weeks  old.  All  good, 
henlthy.  ehoicostock.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Price,  S2 
each,  In  half  dozen  lots;  $2.25,  single.  Mall  all  ordorsto 

Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  —  EARLY  HATCHED  —GROWING 
Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  P.  UPHAM,  HELM  AH,  N\  J 


II 


150  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  strain,  81.50  each. 

A.  S.  Persons  -  Mt.  Vision.  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

Barron  and  Ferris.  March  and  April  hatched.  Bredtrom 
our  best  laying  liens  of  high  record  producers.  Price  $8 
and  $5  each.  PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H.  Harris,  Mgr.,  Xnacostii,  D.  C 

COclierels 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  Poor  man  Strain 
S.  0.  K.  I.  lteds  and  S.  U.  W.  Leghorns.  82  up. 

Folder  free.  M,  E.  lYI.S^UK,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8ix  to  ten  weeks  old.  lu  dozen  or  100  lots,  «5e  each.  up. 
Choice  yearling  hens  for  brooders  at  low  prices.  lA'g- 
horns.  Beds.  Wynudottes.  J.  iv.  CO NO  Its,  r.lcrmo,  v  J. 

S.  C. W. LEGHORN  PULLETS £ 

•3. 16  selected.  These  pullet*  ure4  mos.  old,  free  range 
grown  ami  direct  Youngs’ strain.  Immediate  deliveiy 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  IURRY  N.  CONKER.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

six  weeks  up,  81  up. 

Ynrmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg,  N.J. 

A  D  I  q.ja  Pullets  from  clean  range  stock 
v.V.n.l,  IlcQS  Heavy  laving  strain.  No  dis 

ease  S3.00  por  bird.  BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARM, 
t.  R  HARRIS,  Prop  LAMBERTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

eiostng.out  Bole  of  Silver  l.uccd  Wyandotte* 

50  cockerels,  115  pullets 
of  March  and  April 
hatch,  farm  raised  and 
very  beautiful  fowl,  combining!  utility  and  exhibition 
Docks. _ A.  I-..  SKI1H.1. _ PAX  Vll.l.K.  PA. 

FOR  SALE— 50  Pair  of  Red  and  Splashed  CARNEAVX 
P1C.EO.XS ■  MATED,  BANDED  and  WORKING  ©  *1.30  per 
1  ,ur  ;  $65  for  the  lot.  Utiniatcd  Birds,  itto  each. 

N  A  Ik  K  V  FISIIEK,  *232  48d  St.,  Newport  Newt,  Virginia 

~  H  U  M  M  E  K  *  S  CHICKS 

are  Profitable— Ijirge—  Healthy— 8trong.  Prepaid,  alive. 
Bocks— $15  s  Beds— $16.75  :  Ancona— $11  t  White  ami 
Brown  Leghorn— $11.  SO.  t  K  HUMMIR  8  CO  .  trcnchtawn.  N  J 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Beady  for 
business.  Our  own  breeding. 
Parent  stock  of  these  still  laving  50  por  cent. 

XV  m.  Hol/apfol  .  Ttmis  ltlvsr,  N.  J, 

For  Snip  Sicilian  Buttercups.  Yearlinp  Hens.  S3  each 
_ _ c  Oakdale  Farms.  Port  Jellerson  Station,  N  Y. 

Yearling  PUl.l.ETK 
_ _ _ tORfSi  FARM,  Rock— ay,  N  J 

,wU.  Leghorn  Pullets,  Guaranteed.  Wyckoff  strain. 

Deliveries  Weekly.  Klllt  S  1  FAIIM,  lleekaway,  N.  J. 


«  inning. out  mute  oi  Oliver 

35  Yearling  Hens 


LAYING  PULLETS 


Cummer  Sole  White  I.eghorn 

M  Laying.  Wyckolf  Strain.  FOR 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  t lie 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  anil  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  oet  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  tiie  next  yenr. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  July 
30,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L  I . 

Oneck  Farm.  L,  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman.  Ontario . 

Uossard  Breeding  Estates, III . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.Y . 

Etjon  Ponltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROOKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

I).  S.  Vaughn.  K.  I . . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H  . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . . 

Albert!’.  Lenzen,  to  ss .  41 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . . 

BUFF  ROCK8 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROOKS 

T.  J.  Enslln,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTSB 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . . 

Harry  l>.  Emntons,  Conn . . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

Herbert  I.  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  B.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

II.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Biektord.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Chas.  II.  Lane.  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn . 

II.  P.  Doming.  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyctte.  Mass . 

Trl-Aere  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  It.  ! . . 

John  E.  Dorsey.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITEI 
A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 
W  H  Bassett.  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  C0RNI8H 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . . 

OREGONS 

Ore, Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a  .  Brlzzee,  Pa .  . 

A.  H.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  I . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . . 

Meadow  edge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

liirkui*  Bros,  N.  Y . . 

A.  B.  Hull,  Conn . 

Kigenrauch  DeW inter,  N.  J.. . 

James  O  LeKevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Frauds  K.  Lincoln,  Conn . . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

L,  E.  lngoldsby,  N,  Y  ......  ............ 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J.. ..a......... 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

YV.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

lleigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  I’.  Robinson.  N.Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Kiu  11  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  l’oultryJFarm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . 

Alex  McVittle,  Mich  . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y. — 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush.  N.  J . . 

The  V ates  Farm.  N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

W  Dianna  Farm.  N.  J . . . 

C.  S  Greene,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  III  .  . . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

28 

1512 

37 

1203 

18 

890 

37 

1283 

34 

1663 

54 

1639 

42 

1237 

44 

1029 

46 

1443 

32 

1471 

49 

1215 

48 

1370 

30 

$19 

22 

918 

23 

1231 

35 

1338 

41 

1099 

51 

1480 

19 

821 

28 

1409 

38 

1352 

26 

Ull 

50 

1357 

32 

1371 

23 

1309 

37 

1408 

32 

1282 

13 

889 

31 

1364 

31 

1431 

25 

1422 

31 

1019 

36 

1656 

30 

1449 

35 

1475 

27 

1393 

10 

1073 

28 

1172 

28 

1231 

46 

1253 

22 

1150 

18 

1124 

26 

1059 

33 

1483 

30 

933 

23 

930 

18 

763 

44 

1311 

43 

1287 

45 

1541 

47 

1350 

43 

1459 

38 

1386 

37 

1558 

42 

12ol 

35 

1397 

42 

1358 

40 

1159 

36 

1087 

42 

1346 

41 

1253 

44 

1426 

48 

1366 

37 

1358 

35 

1400 

37 

1362 

40 

1256 

53 

1480 

47 

1264 

50 

1359 

44 

1198 

42 

1225 

41 

1406 

44 

1485 

50 

1175 

4b 

1020 

40 

1229 

49 

1592 

27 

1118 

45 

1453 

26 

1289 

45 

1318 

48 

1528 

44 

1269 

35 

1096 

44 

1423 

48 

1078 

32 

1045 

38 

1164 

39 

1034 

34 

1125 

37 

1260 

42 

1325 

32 

979 

37 

907 

45 

1084 

28 

1156 

36 

1105 

31 

764 

S3 

941 

3650 

125461 
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Farm  Hands  Enough 

to  do  all  the  work,  including  the  necessary  “cleaning-up,”  may  be  hard  to 
get,  but  here  is  help  that  more  than  cuts  in  half  the  time  and  labor  needed 
to  first  whitewash  and  then  disinfect.  It’s  a  better-than-whitewash  paint 
and  disinfectant  combined,  put  on  in  one  easy  operation  instead  of  two, 
and  with  better  results. 


Is  a  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  neither  poisonous  nor  caus¬ 
tic,  but  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  is  turned  into  smooth-spreading 
liquid  paint  simply  by  mixing  with  water— no  waiting  or  straining.  Can  be  applied  to 
wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement.,  or  over  whitewash  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump.  It  will  not 
clog  the  sprayer,  or  blister,  flake  or  peel  ofT.  One  gallon — one  pound  of  the  powder — 
covers  200  square  feet.  Mixed  today  and  applied  whenever  convenient— on  a  rainy  day. 

Carbola  kills  lice,  mites,  fly-eggs,  etc.,  and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious 
diseases — roup,  canker,  mange,  glanders,  white  diarrhea,  contagious  abortion,  etc. — from 
getting  a  start  and  spreading  through  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  harmless  to  the  smallest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must 
be  done  and  it  works  day  and  night — a  constant  protection  for  your  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  the  dark  comers  of  poultry  houses,  stables,  pig  pens,  cellars,  garages, 
warehouses,  factories,  out-buildings,  etc.  Used  regularly  by  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Colleges,  and  by  thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms,  because  it  gives  good  results  and 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Get  some  today— have  it  on  hand  when  wanted.  It  doesn’t  spoil. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drag  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not— “ 
order  direct.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back . 

10  lb*.  (10  gal*.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lb*.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet,  30c  postpaid 
For  shipment  to  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  25%  to  cover  delivery  costs 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7  East  42nd  Street,  Dept.  R,  New  York  City 


ALL  BREEDS 

$15.00  $8.00  $5.00 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 


BABY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ready  lor  Shipment,  August  20th,  24th  and  31st 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Sale  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY,  Box  0,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


Special  Sale  of  Pullets 

in  any  quantity  from  15  up 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  14  weeks  old,  $2.75  sach 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  raody  to  lay,  3.25  each 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  ready  to  lay,  3.50  each 

Raised  entirely  on  milk  from  heavy  laying  strains, 
llt-own  Leghorns  have  started  to  lay.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  we 
will  refund  your  money  by  return  mail.  Absolute  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Terms  -.  Cash  with  order, 

LONG  RIVER  FARMS.  West  Willington,  Conn 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

aud  10-12-weoks-oLd  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.Y. 


/ PULLETS  FOR  SA££N 

Bred  from  Stock  Certified  by  Cornell  University 

Thousands  of  splendid  vigorous  Single  Comb’White  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready  for  shipment 

This  Cornell  Certification  guarantees  that  my  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and,  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  ,  .  ,  . 

On  November  3rd  and  5th,  1919,  at  my  plant,  Cornell  University  selected,  seal-banded, 
and  registered  as  special  breeding  stock,  the  largest  number  of  hens  and  cockerels  that 
bad  ever  been  Certified  in  any  one  flock  in  New  York  State. 

Choice  breeding  stock  also  for  sale.  Certified  hens  and  males,  and  1920  Cockerels, 
all  of  which  are  bred  from  our  pedigreed  heavy  laying  stock. 

Send  for  Interesting  catalogue,  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  XV,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  CHICKS  PAY* 

SPECIAL  AUGUST  PRICES  tct°  late.  ^Easiestjtime 


_  _  year  to  raise  baby  chicks.  Furthermore, 

HlUnot  Quality  Chick*  are  from  pure-bred,  farm-range  stock.  Note  these  low  prices: 

loo  50  25  100  50  26 

White  Leghorns  $15.00  $7.50  $4.00  Barred  Rocks  $18,00  $9.25  $5 .00 

R.  I.  Reds  20  00  SO. 25  5.25  W.  Rock,  sr  Wysndott*.  25.00  12. SO  7.00 

Stack  Leghorn.  15.00  7.50  4.00  ,  . 

Sent  postiNtid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Terms  cash  with  order.  Cannot  send  C.O.D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


■•••••■■■■■a 


5000  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  «!• 


P>?Ii  DUCKS 


BREEDERS  NOW  EGGS  AND 
DUCKIINGS-  DEC.  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


1 2-Wk.  Leghorn  Pullets 


WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS 

“FISHEL  STRAIN” 

Choice,  well-grown  PULLETS,  weighing  151  to  2  lbs.  each.  Price  $3.35  each. 
$$25  per  100.  Have  about  200  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

"Lady  Theresa”  276  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days. 

Pay  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  816  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  breeders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  #3.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 
free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA.  N.  V. 


WANTED:  200 White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Single  Comb,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  Also  25|Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  Pullots,  hatct.-Hl  in  April  or  May,  and  25  YVlrits 
Wyandottes,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  State  price  in 
first  letter,  j  j..  M.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls.  $S.50  each;  2a  lots,  $3  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Western 
Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.?  Are 
they  reliable  or  not?  B.  Y.  B. 

New  Ybrk. 

This  is  the  same  sort  of  a  petty  swindle 
as  the  J.  J.  Black  Real  Estate  Company, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  scheme  exposed  in 
last  week’s  issue.  Western  Sales  Agency 
asks  for  only  $5  advance  fee,  while  the 
Wisconsin  imitation  of  the  notorious  Os¬ 
trander  seeks  .$10. 

I  have  received  from  the  express  com¬ 
pany  a  check  for  $28.50  for  claim  of  No¬ 
vember  14.  1918.  The  agent  at  High  Falls 
was  surprised  I  received  it ;  and  in  having 
so  good  result  in  this  we  might  be  able  to 
collect  the  others.  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  efforts  you  have 
made :  and  whatever  charges  there  are 
please  send  them  to  me.  w.  M.  A. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  is  urging  claim¬ 
ants  to  enter  their  claims  with  their  own 
agent,  and  yet  when  they  do  the  result  is 
delay,  if  not  actual  failure  to  pay  a  just 
claim  on  some  technicality.  We  are  glad 
our  efforts  were  successful. 

In  sending  claims  to  us  make  sure  all 
necessary  papers  are  included.  We  must 
have  express  receipt ;  consignee’s  letter 
telling  of  failure  to  receive  goods,  or  de¬ 
tailing  the  damage ;  bill  for  the  loss  or 
damage,  itemized  in  full  ;  account  sales,  if 
any  was  received  for  goods  or  part  of 
same. 

The  express  company  is  declining  many 
claims  because  the  consignee  signed  for 
shipments  in  good  order.  It  will  be  wise 
to  instruct  the  parties  to  whom  you  make 
shipments  to  examine  same  on  delivery 
and  note  actual  damage  on  the  delivery 
receipt.  If  this  is  not  done  an  inspector 
should  be  called  in  to  verify  the  damage. 
Otherwise  a  claim  will  not  be  allowed. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  egg  ship¬ 
ments. 

Can  you  give  me  information  regarding 
the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co., 
Incorp..  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ?  They  have 
an  agent  selling  stock  in  our  locality. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  w.  d. 

We  have  reports  from  many  sections 
that  agents  are  scouring  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  stock  of  this  company  at  $10  per 
share.  We  have  before  us  advertisements 
in  a  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  paper  offering  the 
stock  at  $7  per  share,  and  no  takers ;  an¬ 
other  advertisement  offering  the  stock  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  people  at  home 
are  evidently  not  anxious  to  part  with 
their  money  for  the  stock  at  any  price. 
The  stories  told  by  the  stock-selling 
pirates  hundreds  of  miles  from  home 
sound  good  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
tricks  of  the  get-rich-quick  trade.  We 
have  warned  our  readers  repeatedly 
against  parting  with  their  money  on  the 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company 
scheme  ever  since  the  proposition  was 
launched  from  C'anastota,  N.  Y.,  more 
than  a  year  ago.  If  anyone  questions  our 
judgment  we  will  gladly  put  such  in 
touch  with  the  advertiser  who  is  anxious 
to  part  with  his  holdings  at  $7  per  share 
or  less.  No  need  to  pay  the  agents  $10 
unless  the  guff  emitted  by  the  salesman 
ds  considered  worth  the  difference  in 
price. 

We  have  signed  a  contract  for  lighting 
system  on  our  farm.  We  signed  through 
an  agent  with  Night  Commander  Lighting 
Company.  Are  we  safe  in  dealing  with 
them?  Is  the  system  all  right?  The  sys¬ 
tem  includes  a  100-lb.  Michigan  pit  Model 
D.,  generator  and  appliances.  We  signed 
up  for  $327.  The  agent  tells  us  private 
concerns  are  getting  the  plants  from 
headquarters  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  as  “Keystone  Lighting  Sys¬ 
tems.”  etc.,  under  a  different  name  but  the 
same  except  for  a  higher  price.  We  do 
not  expect  the  outfit  to  reach  us  for  two 
months.  Please,  write  us  what  you  think 
of  this  as  a  company  and  as  a  system  on  a 
farm  too  far  from  electric  light  wire. 

Pennsylvania.  M.  w.  F. 

When  the  Night  Commander  Lighting 
Company  was  active  in  Js’ew  York  State 
about  four  yearn  ago  the  agents  of  the 
concern  practiced  the  meanest  sort  of  de¬ 
ceptions  and  tricks  to  secure  the  signature 
of  farmers  to  orders.  Thou  the  company 
resorted  to  the  usual  bluffs  and  threats  of 


lawsuits  to  force  farmers  to  accept  the 
plants  and  pay  for  them.  We  therefore 
have  no  faith  in  the  representations  of 
the  agents  of  this  company.  We  have 
many  complaints  about  the  unfair  and  de¬ 
ceptive  methods  of  acetylene  lighting 
agents  in  securing  the  signatures  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  orders.  The  sales  of  electric  light¬ 
ing  outfits  seem  to  be  handled  ou  a  higher 
and  entirely  satisfactory  plane  as  far  as 
our  reports  go. 

Will  you  look  over  the  enclosed  letter 
of  Frank  P.  Cleveland.  Chicago,  Ill.,  that 
is  being  sent  to  the  farmers  all  over  these 
parts?  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of 
it.  and  also  point  out  where  the  weak 
points  are.  -  L.  E.  I*. 

New  York. 

Frank  P.  Cleveland  is  notorious  for 
fake  schemes  in  connection  with  real  es¬ 
tate  transactions.  We  have  referred  to 
his  methods  a  number  of  times  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  old  Ostrander  scheme  of  an 
advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  farm  property 
which  he  employed.  Now,  he  claims  to 
be  selling  lots  in  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields. 
We  do  not  know  where  the  lots  are  locat¬ 
ed,  or  whether  Cleveland  can  give  a  good 
title  to  any  lots  in  Oklahoma  or  not.  The 
circular  letter  enclosed  by  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  offers  to  give  him  a  warranty  deed 
to  a  $00  lot  if  he  will  send  a  list  of  names 
of  people  to  whom  he  may  send  his  sucker 
bait  literature,  and  $4.05.  which  he  repre¬ 
sents  merely  covers  the  charge  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  legal  papers  necessary  to  convey 
the  title  of  the  lot.  This  is  a  scheme  that 
has  been  used  by  many  real  estate  fakers 
before.  It  was  employed  by  many  to  sell 
worthless  lots  on  Long  Island,  and  even 
the  small  remittance  was  many  times 
more  than  the  lots  were  worth.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  is  true  of  the  Oklahoma 
lots,  provided  he  is  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
liver  titles  to  any  bits  at  all.  The  small 
amounts  received  in  this  way  are  for  the 
most  part  “velvet”  to  this  class  of  opera¬ 
tors. 

On  .Tanuarv  2  this  year  we  purchased 
on  conrtact  from  the  Candee  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Eastwood,  N.  ^  6.0<M>- 

egg  incubator,  and  have  paid  $500  on  it, 
a  balance  due  of  $389.  The  machine  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  No  hatch  lias  been 
over  45  per  cent,  and  the  quality  of  chicks 
is  poor.  Not  10  feet  from  it  in  another 
incubator  house  we  are  operating  a  •>•900- 
egg  incubator  that  has  averaged  a  fraction 
better  than  08  per  cent  hatch  of  all  eggs 
set  for  the  past  two  months.  Eggs  in 
both  machines  came  from  the  same  nock. 
We  had  no  written  money -back  guaran¬ 
tee,  onl v  verbal  with  two  of  their  agents. 
We  have  on  file  a  letter  from  them  telling 
us  to  write  our  own  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee.  and  that  same  guarantee  is  published 
broadcast  in  their  literature.  Me  have 
called  at  their  office  and  asked  them  to 
send  a  man  here.  He  came  one  evening 
about  seven  o’clock.  He  found  the  ma¬ 
chine  housed  in  a  model  cement-block 
incubator  house,  and  that  we  were  doing 
about  evervthing  an  experienced  operator 
could  do.  'We  suggested  they  send  a  man 
here  to  operate  the  machine,  and  we 
would  board  him.  but  they  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  that.  We  have  phoned  them, 
and  lastlv  wrote  them  June  10.  Me  did 
not  want  to  keep  their  machine,  and  were 
not  going  to  make  our  final  payment  or 
8389.  but  they  ignore  us.  The  contract 
reads  that  if  we  fail  to  make  the  pay¬ 
ments.  they  may  take  tin*  incubator  and 
retain  amount  paid.  MTe  have  operated 
other  machines  for  the  past  12  years, 
and  our  3,000-egg  incubator  for  the  past 
seven  vears.  and  feel  fairly  competent  as 
an  operator.  If  the  Candee  is  a  good 
machine,  we  can’t  understand  why  it 
won’t  hatch  for  us.  J*  E-  Y- 

The  above  statement  of  an  experienced 
poultry  man  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of 
our  past  experience  with  the  Candee  In¬ 
cubator  &  Brooder  Company.  1  he  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  condemn  the  incubator. 
Many  poultrymen  are  using  these  hatch¬ 
ers  with  very  satisfactory  results,  but 
we  have  found  the  management  of  the 
company  unfair  and  unreasonable  in  its 
treatment  of  customers,  and  on  'this  ac¬ 
count  a  large  order  for  the  advertising 
of  the  incubator  was  refused  a  year  ago. 
"We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
from  customers  that  the  manager  disre¬ 
gards  all  guarantees  and  representations 
made  before  the  sale,  and  appears  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  the  results  which  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  able  to  secure  from  the  ma¬ 
chines.  Mre  have  endeavored  to  adjust 
the  controversy  between  the  Candee  In¬ 
cubator  &  Brooder  Company  and  this 
customer  in  as  amicable  and  fair  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible,  but  our  letters  have  been 
ignored.  We  therefore  feel  that  we  owe 
it  to  our  readers  to  place  the  records  of 
the  transaction  before  them  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  guidance, 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


■ 


There’s  real  comfort  in  Blue 
Buckles’  generous  roominess,  in  the 
play  and  freedom  of  their  raglan 
shoulders,  in  the  snug  fitting  elastic 
suspenders.  Blue  Buckle  materials 
and  expert  Union  workmanship 
wear  beyond  anything  you  ever 
bought  in  a  work-rig. 

Blue  Buckles’  solid  re-inforced 
backhand  won’t  split;  fly  is  cut  into 
the  garment;  tackstitchingat  pockets 
and  seams  means  protection  against 
all  extra  wear-strain! 

Get  into  a  pair  of  Blue  Buckles. 
It’s  the  quickest  way  to  overall 
comfort  and — economy! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Blue  Buckles 

Jobbers  OverAll  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Largest  manufacturers  of  overalls  in  the 
world 


Strong 
for 

Work’ 


Blue  Buckle 
“Buddies” 

for  chi  Id  ren  4  to  16 
years  duplicate  the 
men's  garments  in 
quality,  pattern  and 
workmanship.  They're 
the  best  wearing  play- 
garment  s  -Id  in 
America. 


Placing  girder  in  hull  of 
American  merchantman 
in  an  Eastern  shipyard 


^^AOstyles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2014  Hampshire  8L.  Quincy,  III. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonon,  Oyoter  Shell*,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

PhoADhata  Mill*,  Croon  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutter*.  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mill*  of  all  nizea  for  all  pur¬ 
pose*.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  IS  Easton,  Pa. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


Tli resiles  cowpeas  nnd  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  ainf  barley.  A  perfect 
machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
have  been  looking  for  for  20 
F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  II.  A.  Morgnn,  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morrlstown,Tenn. 


SOLVED 

combination 
machine  I 
yearB,”  W 


WELL  DR^SNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  midsized  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Not  for  Wheat  Alone 


In  the  past  few  years  much  of  the  best  ffrass  land  has  been  plowed 
up  and  used  for  other  crops.  It  will  be  reseeded  to  grass  follow¬ 
ing  wheat.  For  this  purpose  a  fertilizer  containing  6‘  to  6  per 
cent  of 

REAL  POTASH 

will  do  good  service  for  both  grass  and  wheat.  Insist  on  getting 
it  and  you  will  find  that 

Potash  Pays 

even  better  than  it  did  before  five  years  of  Potash  starvation. 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE.  U.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
snbscribers.  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Two  single  men  for  private  estate; 

one  to  take  charge  of  three  cows,  one  horse 
and  do  the  farm  work;  the  other  to  be  generally 
useful,  with  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and 
chickens;  good  wages,  witti  living  quarters;  lo¬ 
cated  in  town  10  miles  from  Buffalo.  Apply  to 
JOHN  BROWN,  62  Lombardy  St.,  Lancaster, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Holstclns;  must  be  good 
dry  hand  milkers;  wages  from  $65  to  $70  per 
month  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement;  state  age  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 

WANTED —  F’.jgle  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  men;  $45 
month  and  maintenance  for  women,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 

Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  quick 
with  needle;  able  to  make  at  least  three  boys’ 
shirts  per  day;  good  salary.  COUNTY  TRUANT 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED— Competent  herdsman,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  herd  of  Guernseys;  location 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y,;  must  be  competent  to  con¬ 
duct  advanced  registry  tests.  ADVERTISER 
7252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  dry-band  milker;  barn  work 
only;  herd  purebred  Guernseys,  doing  testing. 
Address  F.  W.  DUBOC,  Herdsman,  Fairydale 
Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  good  Holstein  herd  of 
30  cows;  Universal  milking  machines  used; 
must  be  clean  and  neat;  give  salary  expected, 
references,  age,  nationality,  whether  married  or 
single,  and  when  at  liberty,  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  COLVER  FARMS,  Colver,  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.  ;  Box  326. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farmer  on 
up-to-date,  modern  dairy  farm,  with  fine  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment;  wife  to  board  a  few  men; 
completely  furnished  house,  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  everything  found;  state  wages  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7256,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

roULTRYMAN  for  large  modern  plant;  good 
buildings  and  equipment;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7255, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  to  care  for  25  Holstclns; 

must  be  married  and  willing  to  work  under 
superintendent.  F.  MARQUARDT,  Morris  Plains, 

N.  J. 

WANTED — Stable  boss  for  30-horse  stable;  must 
be  able  to  shoe  these  horses  and  repair  farm 
machinery;  $85  a  month,  with  house,  cow,  pigs, 
chickens  and  other  privileges;  also  a  few  team¬ 
sters  wanted  (single).  Address  SIJPT.  MOOR¬ 
LAND  FARM,  Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  mill  hand,  first class  butter  and 
creamery  man,  farm  hands,  milkers  for  De- 
Laval  milking  machines;  good  positions  for  the 
right  kind  of  men  on  one  of  the  largest  and 
foremost  commercial  farms  in  New  Yorl:  State; 
good  wages  with  fine  board  and  lodging  to  single 
men  and  good  houses  to  married  men.  Address 
WH HATFIELD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  14,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper  on  farm  near 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  for  owner  anil  couple  of  farm 
hands;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  all  conveniences 
in  house.  ADVERTISER  7268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  for  truant  school;  good 
farmer  and  milker;  wife  good  cook;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  state  wages  expected,  giving  references. 
In  first  letter.  SUPERINTENDENT,  County 

Training  School  Lawrenee,  Mass. 

WANTED — Farmer,  tills  Autumn,  by  large  school 
near  New  York,  to  have  complete  charge  if 
farm  operations;  wife  to  have  charge,  with  help, 
of  new  farmhouse;  large  acreage  of  good  land; 
thirty  milkers,  tuberculin  tested:  Protestant 
preferred;  excellent  school;  reply  fully,  giving 
position  with  present  and  past  employers,  size 
of  family,  age,  religion,  salary  desired;  present 
employer  will  not  be  communicated  with  without 
Permission.  ADVERTISER  7270,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN*,  also  a  married  man,  wanted  at 
once  on  Western  New  York  fruit  farm:  state 
age,  wight,  past  work  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  -Practical  farmer  on  general  and 
dairy  farm,  able  to  handle  men;  240  acres;  25 
miles  south  of  Buffalo,  on  shore  of  Lake  Erie; 
wife  must  tioard  men.  HICKORY  BEACH 

FARM,  Karnhatn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  New 
York  State;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7273,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  bookkeeper  for  farm  as¬ 
sistant;  single  man  preferred,  as  good  board 
am!  room  can  be  furnished;  should  be  a  good 
penman,  capable  of  operating  typewriter  and 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful;  stale 
Hillary  expected  and  give  references,  with  ex 
perionce,  first  letter.  Address  LAUREL  LOCKS 
FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WANTED—  Married  man,  experienced  in  hog 
raising,  to  care  for  UK)  to  150  head;  must  be 
able  to  butcher  and  prepare  meats  fur  market 
twice  weekly  during  the  Winter  and  raise  all 
crops  for  feeding  and  care  of  hogs  during  the 
Summer;  mention  salary,  experience  and  refer 
'■tiro  ill  (irst  letter.  Address  LAUREL  LOCKS 
I A  RMS,  Pottstown,  I'll. 

WANTED— Experienced  farmer;  married;  ex¬ 
perience  plus  agricultural  college  training  pre¬ 
ferred;  temperate,  of  excellent  habits;  family 
sueli  as  owner  of  farm  and  parents  of  son  who 
lives  on  the  place  would  la*  pleased  to  Is-  asso¬ 
ciated  in  home  and  working  relationship;  good 
buy;  fuel,  garden,  milk,  cream,  butter  and  home 
furnished;  a  splendid  place  for  the  right  couple. 
ADVERTISER  7282,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WAN  TED — Couple  to  care  for  family  of  boya; 

alao  matroiiM  for  dining  room  ami  laundry; 
Kood  aalary.  For  particulars  write,  at  at  lop  ages, 
experience,  etc.,  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL, 
Iaiwrence,  Mann. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  assistant,  married,  will¬ 
ing  to  board  one  or  two  men;  pnrebred  IIol- 
steln-Friesian  cattle;  modern  new  house;  all  con- 
venienceH.  Apply  L.  F.  CASTLE,  Long  Valley, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  farmer  boy  to  help  on  large  poul¬ 
try  farm;  no  milking;  best  living  conditions. 
Answer,  Btating  wages  expected,  with  board  and 
washing,  ADVERTISER  7288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  for  general  farm 
work,  must  milk  three  cows;  state  wages  and 
age.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  IIlll,  Md. 


GARDENER — Head  man  wanted  on  private  es¬ 
tate  on  the  Sound  at  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  a 
man  who  has  good  references  and  a  general 
understanding  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches, 
including  (lowers,  and  must  be  willing  to  board 
help.  Apply  by  letter,  with  full  particulars,  to 
W.  II.  H.,  16  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — -A  practical  farmer,  married  man 
preferred,  to  take  charge  and  work  a  farm  of 
100  acres,  which  is  being  developed;  one  who  is 
energetic  and  able  to  continue  the  work;  farm 
situated  near  village  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  7285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  Immediately; 

young  man;  on  pure  bred  Jersey  farm,  doing 
R.  of  M.  work,  Northern  New  Jersey;  farm 
located  within  town  limits;  must  be  clean,  care¬ 
ful,  willing  and  studious  in  his  work;  35  milk¬ 
ing  cows;  Sharpies  milker  used;  $50  a  month  to 
start;  chance  for  advancement  to  right  party; 
desire  young  man  who  wants  permanent  position 
and  wishes  to  learn  scientific  breeding  and  man¬ 
agement;  give  full  particulars,  age,  experience, 
references,  etc.  P.  0.  BOX  1002,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Immediately,  young  man  as  assistant 
herdsman  on  registered  Jersey  farm,  40  miles 
from  New  York  City,  doing  R.  of  M,  work; 
farm  in  town  limits;  35  milking  cows;  mechan¬ 
ical  milker  used;  want  young  man  who  wishes 
permanent  position  and  Is  clean,  careful,  willing 
and  studious  and  wants  to  learn  scientific  breed¬ 
ing  and  management;  state  full  particulars, 
salary,  experience,  age,  references,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  teamster  and  farm  work; 

also  man  for  herdsman;  $65  per  month  and  ex¬ 
cellent  board;  references  required;  state  age 
and  experience.  R.  M.  FENN,  Brookdale  Farms, 
Middlebury,  Conn. 


ON  a  place  of  about  sixty  acres,  Westchester 
County,  a  mnn  with  all  around  farm  experi¬ 
ence  to  work,  himself,  and  supervise  additional 
help,  one  preferred  having  a  wife  who  will 
board  help;  must  be  industrious,  orderly  and 
strictly  sober;  state  in  first  letter,  salary  de¬ 
sired  age.  experience  and  list  last  positions 
held,  ADVERTISER  7290,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  • 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  all 
year  round  position  in  the  country;  four  miles 
from  Newburgh;  three  in  family;  state  wages 
expected.  P.  O.  BOX  56,  Middle  Hope,  New 

York. _ 

WANTED  —  Experienced  working  farmer, 
married,  without  children  preferred;  board 
one  man  for  meals;  a  first-class  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  man;  modern  cottage,  electric 
lights,  hath,  fuel,  vegetables,  inilk;  knowledge 
o (  cows,  butter-making,  pigs  and  a  good  handler 
of  horses;  experience  in  orchard  work  desirable 
but  not  necessary;  best  of  references  required; 
please  send  copies  only  and  give  as  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  possible  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  creamery  man:  must  be  good  butter- 
maker;  good  wages  and  living  conditions  for 
the  right  man.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli, 

Pa. 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Farm  near  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.;  must  understand  stock,  crops,  machin¬ 
ery,  direct  one  or  two  men;  also  second  man  by 
September  1;  state  salaries  wanted;  must  be 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7294,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  general  chore  man:  married  with¬ 
out  children;  man  must  be  wllliug  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  work  and  wife  cook  for  two  helpers;  man's 
salary  $20.00  per  week;  woman's  salary  $15.00 
per  week;  rooms  partly  furnished;  also  electric 
light,  heat  and  food  furnished;  commercial 
farm  at  Madison,  N.  J.;  23  miles  from  New  York 
City ;  do  riot  answer  this  ad.  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  soft  snap;  answer  by  letter  only  giving 
reference  for  last  five  years  employment.  MAX 
BRAUMULLER,  935  71st  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  on  duck  farm;  life  experience; 
10  years  with  last  employer.  ADVERTISER 
7230.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  expert  on 
certified  milk  and  handling  of  cattle,  including 
A.  R.  O.  work;  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
lines  of  farm  machinery  and  crop  raising;  un¬ 
usual  ability  In  handling  men;  cash  security  fur¬ 
nished  where  accounts  are  handled  by  manager; 
references  gladly  furnished  upon  request  from 
men  who  know;  nothing  but  a  man’s  size  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  7227, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  small  neat  family;  experienced  nil  around 
inan;  available  October  1st.  ADVERTISER 
7232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman;  stale  wages.  ADVERTISER  7275, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — Are  you  willing  to  pay  for 
energy,  plus  lira  ini?  I  am  looking  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  ability,  coupled  with  honesty,  will 
receive  a  just  reward;  as  a  herdsman  I  gained 
the  necessary  practical  experience  In  breeding 
and  feeding;  as  a  farmer  I  obtained  practical 
experience  along  crop  production  lines;  as  a 
County  Agent  I  bad  to  have  a  broad  knowledge 
of  all  agricultural  practices  and  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  these,  coupled  with  a  college  education  and 
military  training,  have  given  me  the  ability  to 
plan  my  work  and  work  mv  plan;  breed  prefer¬ 
ence,  Guernseys;  salary.  $3,000  with  the  usual 
perquisites.  Address  ADVERTISER  7274,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  A  home  with  middle  aged  farmer  anil 
wife.  Catholic,  where  a  daughter  would  be 
appreciated;  references  exchanged;  age  21. 
ADVERTISER  7279.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE.  American,  Christian,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desire  position,  private  estate,  club  or 
Institution;  experienced;  best  reference.  BOX 
189.  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  18,  with  general  farm  knowledge. 

would  like  a  position  on  small  farm.  S. 
OSSIUOFF.  115  W.  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 


EXPERT  fruit  man  wishes  position  as  orchard 
manager;  references.  HARRY  C.  BOUCHERS, 
692  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  us  working  housekeeper  by 
competent  elderly  widow;  good  seamstress. 
ADVERTISER  7287,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  Cornell 
graduate;  practical  experience  all  lines  mod¬ 
ern  farming  and  handling  large  forces  of  help; 
successful  record;  married;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder;  ex¬ 
traordinary,  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action;  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  It  pay  big  Interest  on 
Invested  capital;  married;  31;  highest  reference. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  03,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Energetic  young  gardener,  Scotch, 
wants  position  on  private  farm,  where  practi¬ 
cal  training  in  all  branches  is  main  object; 
wages  secondary;  state  particulars  In  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  with  four  children,  life 
experience  as  gardener  and  all  general  work, 
wishes  position  up-State;  Ulster  County  pre¬ 
ferred;  14  years  with  present  employer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  I*.  O.  Box  51,  Massapcqua,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — Position  wanted  any  time  to 
have  full  charge  and  free  hand  of  well- 
equipped  farm  having  not  over  five  cows  and 
specializing  in  fruit;  within  75  miles  of  Boston; 
comfortable  house  required  and  no  help  to  board. 
WILLARD  OSBORNE,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORK — On  farm,  small  adult  family,  by 
reliable  American  Protestant,  50;  moderate 
salary;  not  near  town  or  village.  ADVERTISER 
7280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  proven  ability,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  purebred  Guernsey  herd  where  A.  R. 
work  is  being  done;  have  had  eight  years  of 
practical  experience;  also  experience  in  show 
ring  work;  good  calf  feeder;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  7281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  40  yearH  on  farm,  wishes 
position  as  working  manager;  wages  $25  per 
week,  board  and  washing;  references  given. 
ADVERTISER  7283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE  want  to  work  on  farm;  55 
vis.  56  years  old.  ADVERTISER  7284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position  on  country  place,  estate  or 
farm;  capable  of  managing  for  sole  interest  of 
absent  owner;  versed  In  the  care  of  cows,  horses, 
hogs,  poultry,  bees,  crop  rotation  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  skilled  with  tools  in  general;  carpen¬ 
try  especially;  proficient  in  the  keeping  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  records  and  the  handling  of  corre¬ 
spondence;  character  and  habits  of  industry 
above  question.  ADVERTISER  7295,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Who  said  labor  was  scarce;  two 
woodsmen  want  cut  cordwood;  start  any  time; 
New  York  State,  Jersey,  Long  Island  preferred, 
not  essential;  go  any  where  if  job  is  big  enough 
warrant:  this  means  business.  Address  L.  B. 
REED,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


POSITION  WANTED — Expert  stockman,  dairy¬ 
man,  married,  two  children;  long  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  stock,  A.  It.  •  O.  work; 
Successful  calf  raiser;  will  go  anywhere;  can 
give  satisfactory  references  and  produce  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  7296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  (head)  working,  Scotch,  married, 
boy,  wishes  position  where  thorough,  reliable 
man  is  required;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7298.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Working  partner;  50  acres  apples, 
none  better:  married  man,  experienced,  under 
40;  small  capital.  CHARLES  BECK,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va. 

MAKE  YOUR  HOME  in  the  Onondaga  Limestone 
Soil  Country;  New  York’s  best  farming  and 
Alfalfa  section;  beautiful  country,  ready  mar¬ 
kets,  good  roads,  wide  diversity  of  crops,  good 
neighbors;  dandy  dairy  and  Alfalfa  farm,  be¬ 
tween  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  bordering  main 
highway  through  State;  l(K)  acres;  85  tillable, 
15  watered  pasture;  excellent  house;  pleasant 
yard  and  location;  fair  burns:  highly  productive 
soil;  fruit;  excellent  gravel  bed.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  price  and  terms  address  ADVERTISER 
72o»4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  BUY  OR  LEASE — A  small  house,  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  some  outbuildings,  on  a 
fair-sized  plot;  all  in  good  condition;  for  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  home.  Particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7266.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Intensive  poultry  farm  in  Kent  Co., 
Del.;  five  acres;  buildings  for  1,200  birds; 
barn  and  other  outbuildings;  incubator  cellar, 
colony  houses;  fruit,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  etc.; 
seven-room  house,  bath,  sleeping  porch,  attic 
and  cellar,  pipeless  furnace,  pneumatic  water 
system:  $7,500  for  a  bargain.  Further  details 
hv  writing  to  ADVERTISER  7286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  near  Albany;  good  house 
and  water:  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  M. 
GREENBERG,  1396  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


40.  ACRE  grain  and  poultry  farm;  good  8-room 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings;  goisl  location; 
$1,850  cash.  F.  M.  MKRRELL,  R.  D.  1.  Kobe- 
sonia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — At  once,  my  home  in  Isle  of  Pines; 

41%  acres:  stock,  tools,  household  goods; 
$4. OIK).  Write  C.  W.  MORGAN,  McKinley,  Isle 
of  Pines.  West  Indies. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  15-room  house  (2  baths); 

good  outbuildings;  large  shady  lawn;  4  acres 
of  very  productive  land;  orchard:  one  of  the 
most  attractive  homes  in  a  large,  thriving  town 
in  lower  Delaware:  24  acres  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  county:  on  concrete  road,  just  outside  *>f 
town  limits,  within  %  mile  of  above;  will  sell 
as  whole  or  divide:  buildings  are  worth  the  price 
asked  for  whole;  $17.(K)0,  on  easy  terms;  also. 
1.10O  acres  on  navigable  river  in  Virginia,  28 
miles  from  Richmond;  railroad  runs  through  the 
farm:  good  buildings;  fine  soil;  orchard:  1.000,- 
900  feet  good  saw  timber;  350  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion:  well  fenced;  fine  grain  and  stock  farm; 
$40,000;  terms  to  suit.  N.  It.  PALMER,  Sweet 
Hall.  Va. 


149  ACRE  FARM  for  sale:  on  good  road,  near 
three  towns;  good  soil,  timber  and  water;  9- 
room  house:  large  dairy  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  9  cows,  3  horses.  8  calves,  2  heifers,  also 
pig,  poultry;  Implements,  etc.,  goes  with  farm; 
one  mile  to  school;  farm  located  near  Sinclair- 
ville.  V.  V  ;  price,  $5,500.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  ami  terms,  ADVERTISER  7301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

uearlv  460.000  feet  lumber,  besides  props  and 
wood;  stock  anil  tools;  well  located:  good  build¬ 
ings.  fruit,  water,  road;  excellent  chance. 
THOMAS  McI.AUHT,  Deposit,  N.  Y 


BEAUTIFUL  country  residence:  stucco,  modern, 
H  rooms;  10  acres,  fruit  trees,  outbuildings, 
big  lawns;  on  State  road,  in  South  Vineland. 
N  .1  ■  reasonable.  Apply  SERBENSKI,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  2,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FDR  SALE — Farm  of  200  acres,  in  Connecticut, 
on  State  road,  one  mile  from  railroad  station; 
good  buildings,  plenty  of  water;  well  located; 
Bald  with  or  without  stock  and  farming  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  7278,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  1,000  eapacity;  fruit 
ail  kinds;  pasture;  trucking;  50  acres,  high 
state  cultivation;  40  timber;  10-room  modern 
house,  bath,  toilet,  laundry  tubs,  garage,  car¬ 
riage,  implements,  sheep  sheds,  water  piped 
barn,  poultry  house,  3  h.p.  engine;  buildings 
new.  EVA  OARLOCK,  “Star  Route,”  Indian 
Head,  Charles  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  17-acre  (clear)  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  new  buildings;  possession  any 
time.  Communicate  with  owner,  N.  WYNIA, 
Cologne,  N.  J. 


"WINSOR  HOMESTEAD”  for  sale;  on  South¬ 
ern  New  York  trolley,  near  Cooperstown;  has  . 
R.  D.;  contains  165  acres,  MARTHA  J.  WIN¬ 
SOR,  Hartwiek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — A  productive  dairy 
and  poultry  farm  of  239%  acres;  good  9-room 
house  with  concrete  cellar;  new  basement  bam 
(36x72);  all  other  buildings  good;  fine  spring 
watered  pastures;  timber  and  wood  on  property; 
all  crops  included;  2  apple  orchards,  24  head 
cattle,  5  horses,  1  colt,  100  hens,  UK)  chickens, 
incubator,  brooders,  wagons,  sleighs,  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  cultivators,  drill,  reaper,  mowing  machines, 
sap  outfit,  other  farm  implements;  $9,000;  half 
cash;  balance  easy  terms;  this  bargain  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  H.  A.  HASLUN,  Sum¬ 
mit,  Schoharie,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


27  ACRES,  Vi  mile  village,  railroad  station; 

large  house,  barn;  fertile  land;  State  road;  10 
miles  Schenectady;  6  Amsterdam.  WILLIAM 
ELDER,  Pattersonvllle,  N.  Y. 


MT.  GRAN  VIEW  ORCHARDS,  Waynesboro.  Vir¬ 
ginia;  none  finer;  120  acres;  50  planted;  mostly 
bearing;  price  right;  long  time. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  or  truck  farm;  situated  Glen 
Rock,  on  main  road  to  New  York;  containing 
54  acres;  house  of  eleven  rooms,  in  excellent 
condition;  barns  and  outbuildings;  tie-up  'or  16 
cows  and  four  horses;  barns  also  In  good  condi¬ 
tion;  about  35  acres  tillable,  the  remainder  in 
pasture;  price  upon  application.  It.  De  YOUNG, 
Sr.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.;  P.  O.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Large  nine-room  house;  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights  arid 
garage;  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Mnsconetcong; 
45  miles  from  New  York,  Lackawanna;  large 
garden,  small  fruits  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
shade  trees;  sacrifice  at  $6,500  to  quick  buyer. 
E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street.  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Valuable  farm  of  110  acres,  in 
potato  belt  of  Middlesex  County;  situated 
on  Trenton  &  New  Brunswick  Railway;  station 
within  100  yards  of  property;  several  cars  daily 
to  Newark.  ALBERT  M.  PERRINE,  1281 
Robert  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Within  75  miles  of  New  York,  a 
small  farm  (5  to  20  acres),  adapted  to  poultry 
and  fruit  raising:  state  price  and  terms. 
ADVERTISER  7297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 128  acres;  on  State  road;  mile  to 
chnrch  and  school;  excellent  soil;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  wood  lot;  8-room  house;  silo,  barns;  good 
water:  suitable  dairy  or  general  farming.  B. 
PADGHAM,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  somewhere  around  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Baltimore,  or  in  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  FRED  L.  HUNT,  Box  158,  Katonab, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Missouri  grain  drill,  11  single  disc, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment; 
$75.  ROGER  H.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Six-inch  cement  tile  mold.  HAROLD 
CURTISS.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Roller  process  mill,  almost  new; 

other  feed  mill  rna<-binerv,  half  price;  owner 
died.  II.  MORGAN,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Deering  corn  binder,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Address  FRIESIAN  MODEL  FARM, 
Westover,  Md. 


FOR  SALK — Large  size  U.  S.  cream  separator; 

•  lean  and  in  perfect  order;  like  new;  $45. 
BOX  144,  Northfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E — Fordson  tractor  and  plow;  just 
overhauled;  good  as  new;  guaranteed  to  work 
right;  $700  takes  the  outfit.  LESTER  W.  BEN¬ 
NETT.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS.  9  to  12-lb.  package,  according  to 
size  of  fruit.  4th  zone,  $2;  5th  zone  and  be¬ 
yond,  $2.50;  or  $1.50  C.  O.  D.,  postage  extra, 
until  September  15;  after,  price  on  application. 
GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


PINE  TREE  MILKER,  two  single  units,  pump, 
vacuum  lank.  60  feet  of  pipe,  all  in  first-class 
condition;  $200  buys  it  complete.  R.  I).  WHITE. 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


ANY  PART  10.000  No.  3  tin  cans,  with  solder- 
hemmed  caps,  slightly  rusty,  $10  per  1,000. 
H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie.  Pa. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  in  60-lb.  cans,  $15 
each  at  our  station;  apply  for  prices  on  smaller 
packages.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 
(formerly  at  West  Danby,  N.  Y.). 


FOR  SALE — Little  Jap  two-horse  cultivator, 
used  once,  in  good  condition,  $50:  also  a 
David  Bradley  mowing  machine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  $40.  J.  L.  GOODWIN,  Hampton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor,  Oliver  2-hottoin 
plow,  Roderick  Lean  harrow,  pulley,  all  in 
first-class  condition;  used  to  plow  and  harrow 
50  acres;  price  $950;  would  take  part  Liberty 
i  Minds.  EDWARD  E.  CHAPIN,  Rutland,  V».: 
R.  F.  D. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  Candee  incubator;  capacity, 
3.000  eggs;  In  good  shape;  also  one  Cyphers; 
capacity  390  eggs;  imtli  guaranteed.  GEORGE 
W.  FREDERICK,  Lineboro.  Md. 
- 1 

FOR  SALE — Heebner.  level  trend  home  power. 
E.  KRANEPUHL,  White  Mills.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  Garden  tractor,  1919  lnodel, 
like  new;  complete  with  plowing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  attachments.  W.  II.  STRACK,  478  Broad¬ 
way.  Cleveland,  O. 


COUNTRY  BOARD — Single  gentleman  wishes  to 
arrange  for  rooms  and  board  on  a  farm,  pre¬ 
ferably  located  in  Westchester  or  Dutchess 
counties,  and  willing  to  pay  for  good  accommo¬ 
dations;  plans  to  lire  on  farm  the  year  ’round 
within  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City; 
also  advise  as  to  garage  facilities.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7300.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  WANTED  In  country  by  American 
mother  and  girl  of  four;  anywhere  in  Hudson 
Valiev  or  adjacent  regions;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Opinions  about  Tires  should  be 

JL 


Weighed  as  well  as  Counted 


THERE  is  hardly  a 
motorist  who  hasn’t 
at  some  time  or  other 
in  his  experience  had  a 
tire  dealer  attempt  to  sell 
him  a  tire  by  representing 
it  as  the  fastest  seller  in 
town. 

More  attempts  are  prob¬ 
ably  made  to  sell  tires  by 
playing  to  the  motorist’s 
alleged  weakness  for 
“crowd  of  buyers”  than 
by  any  other  known 
method  of  selling. 


The  experienced  motor¬ 
ist,  of  course,  refuses  to 
surrender  his  individual 
judgment  to  any  crowd 
or  mass  of  whatever  size. 

Too  often  he  has  seen 
the  results  of  accepting 


The  tire  on  the  left  illustrates  the  cause 
of  about  75  per  cent  of  all  tire  trouble — 
insufficient  inflation. 

The  pressure  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  your  tire  is  the  best  to  follow — 
and  it  cannot  be  estimated  by  kicking  the  tire 
or  punching  it.  The  regular  use  of  a  reliable 
air  gauge  is  the  best  safeguard  against  punc¬ 
tures,  rim  cutting  and  fabric  breakdown. 


opinions  at  their  face 
value,  without  first  finding 
out  what  they  are  based  on. 

And  you  will  find  him 
going  more  and  more  to 
the  dealer  who  has  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  in  support 
of  his  tires  other  than 
“crowds  of  buyers”  and 
“numbers  of  sales.’ 


The  opinion  in  favor  of 
U*  S.  Tires  is  not  based 
solely  on  the  number  of 
them  in  use. 

Great  as  that  number 
is,  it  is  due  to  something 
besides  clever  arguments. 

Thousands  of  motorists 
today  are  putting  up  with 
second  choice  tires  be¬ 


cause  forced  production 
is  inconsistent  with  C7.  S. 
standard  of  quality. 

The  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Company’s  enormous 
investment — greater  than 
that  of  any  concern  in  the 
industry — has  always  been 
aimed  solely  at  quality. 

Building  a  tire  first  and 
a  market  afterwards. 
Thinking  of  the  individual 
user  instead  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sales. 

One  of  the  reasons,  per¬ 
haps,  why  there  is  now  a 
scarcity  of  U.  S.  Tires. 


If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  U.  S.  Tires  can  be 
supplied  to  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  people  who 
want  them,  they  will  still 
have  more  to  recommend 
them  than  merely  the 
largest  following. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  HI)  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three  The  oldest  and  largest  *  Two  hundred  and 

Factories  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  thirty-five  Branches 
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Facts  About  Artificial  Lighting,  for  Hens 


[A  Dumber  of  our  readers  are  asking  whether  the  use 
of  lights  iu  poultry-houses  has  resulted  iin  shoorteniug 
the  laying  season  for  the  hens.  There  is  a  general  be¬ 
lief  that  the  use  of  the  lights,  if  properly  handled,  will 
increase  the  yield  of  eggs  during  the  cold  weather,  but 
it  seems  to  be  understood  that  this  is  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  later  laying,  and  that  the  hens  will  only  lay  a 
certain  number  of  eggs,  so  that  if  the  Winter  yield  is 
increased  they  will  stop  earlier  than  they  otherwise 
would.  It  is  also  claimed  by  some  that  the  use  of  lights 
will  hasten  the  molting  of  the  birds.] 

SUMMING  THE  MATTER  UP 
1.  The  use  of  electric  lights  in  poultry -houses  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season  means  giving  the  laying  hens 
a  14-hour  working  day.  Therefore,  the  use  of  lights 


increases  the  number  of  eggs  that  a  hen  will  lay 
during  the  year,  but  it  does  decidedly  change  the 
periods  of  production.  In  other  words,  it  induces  a 
greater  production  during  the  period  of  highest 
prices.  It  does  not  matter  a  great  deal  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  does  fall  off  in  the  Summer  when  prices  are 
relatively  low. 

4.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among  some  poul- 
trymen  using  lights  to  want  too  much:  that  is,  they 
expected  to  get  the  heavy  Winter  production  and  to 
have  the  birds  continue  straight  through  the  year  as 
they  normally  might  do.  When  one  stops  to  think 


high  laying  capacity  before  we  can  expect  to  get 
large  average  production. 

6.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  New  .Jersey  flocks  have 
been  thrown  into  a  molt  late  in  the  -Spring  when  the 
lights  were  stopped.  In  most  cases  this  could  be 
rather  easily  explained.  A  good  many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  just  automatically  turned  off  their  lights  the  first 
of  April.  With  that  procedure  came  a  decided  de¬ 
crease  iu  the  amount  of  food  allowed  the  birds.  It 
is  this  sudden  change  of  diet  which  threw  the  birds 
into  a  molt.  The  change  from  a  14-hour  day  should 
he  made  very  gradually,  and  the  feeding  program 


Packing  a  Crop  of  High-Class  Eggs — Fig.  407 


— Photo  by  Armstrong  Roberts , 


resolves  itself  into  a  feeding  problem  mainly.  In 
other  words,  the  birds  working  for  that  length  of 
time  will  consume  just  that  much  greater  amount 
of  grain  and  mash,  which  results  in  the  increased 
egg  production  desired. 

-•  The  proper  use  of  artificial  illumination  will 
practically  double  Winter  egg  production  and  this, 
as  a  rule,  usually  means  considerably  more  than 
double  the  profits. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  electric  lights 


this  matter  out  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  that 
this  is  expecting  too  much. 

5.  An  increased  average  egg  production  from  a 
flock  of  birds  must  come  first  by  careful  selection 
and  mating  of  the  breeding  stock,  and  secondly  by 
the  proper  feeding  and  management  of  the  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  birds.  We  cannot  increase  our  average  egg 
production  too  rapidly  by  means  of  the  latter  method 
without  having  it  show  some  weakness.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  my  opinion  to  breed  birds  with  a 


changed  just  as  gradually.  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  Summer  production  will  suffer,  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  what  of  it?  The  profits  for  the 
year  will  have  been  made  and  greater  amounts  due 
to  the  use  of  the  lights  in  the  Winter  previous. 

7.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  at  present.  I  think 
that  electric  lights  should  he  used  only  for  the  laying 
stock,  and  not  for  the  breeders.  The  birds  to  be 
used  for  the  production  of  hatching  eggs  should  be 
allowed  sufficient  rest  time  in  the  Fall  or  Winter 
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previous  to  the  hatching  season  to  gain  back  body 
flesh,  weight  and  strength.  In  several  instances  pul¬ 
lets  have  gone  through  their  first  year  with  lights 
and  the  best  of  these  have  been  selected  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  with  good  results. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

USE  AND  MISUSE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 

The  proper  use  of  illumination  should  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  length  of  the  laying  season, 
and  should  result  not  only  in  increasing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  eggs  laid  during  the  periods  of  high  prices, 
but  also  increase,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
more,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  year,  with  the 
expectation  that  if  the  fowls  are  given  a  proper 


Lever  Press  fo r  Packing  Evaporated  Fruit.  Fig.  '/OS. 

opportunity  to  take  a  vacation  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  without  artificial  light  at  the  end  of  the  laying 
year,  they  would  not  suffer  the  second  year  on 
account  of  having  had  artificial  illumination  the  first 
year.  Our  experiments  here  indicate,  however,  that 
if  antifk'ial  light  is  provided  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  and  again  to  the  same  fowls  at  the  end  of 
the  laying  year,  that  the  fowls  do  not  have  proper 
opportunity  for  rest  and  recuperation  and  as  a 
result  miay  not  do  as  well  in  their  production  the 
second  year-. 

The  above  applies  where  the  amount  of  illumina¬ 
tion  is  such  that  a  14  or  15-hour  working  day  is  pro¬ 
vided.  This  amount  is  likely  to  cause  an  abnormally 
heavy  egg  yield  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  as  com¬ 
pared  to  no  artificial  illumination  or  a  small  amount; 
for  example,  twilight  to  7  o'clock  at  night,  and  from 
7  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  dawn,  which  provides 
a  12-hour  day.  This  is  the  normal  day.  and  should 
result  in  enabling  the  fowls  to  function  normally 
throughout  the  year,  as  compared  to  either  extreme; 
first,  where  no  lights  are  provided,  which  is  abnor¬ 
mal,  because  the  fowls  have  a  15-liour  night  and  a 
nine-hour  day  during  the  shortest  days,  or  a  14  or 
15-hour  day  and  nine  or  10-hour  night,  which  would 
be  provided  in  ease  we  used  a  large  amount  of  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  with  a  view  to  increasing  egg 
production.  If  a  person  properly  grades  and  selects 
his  stock  with  a  view  to  using  artificial  light,  and 
provides  the  right  amount,  in  connection  with  the 
proper  method  of  feeding,  illumination  is  our  most 
effective  method  of  control  of  production. 

The  use  of  artificial  light  may  hasten  or  retard 
the  molting  of  birds,  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  stock  and  the  way  in  which  the  illumination  is 
provided.  In  the  case  of  early  hatched  pullets  that 
have  laid ’heavily  during  the  early  Fall  months  and 
start  to  molt  early  in  the  Winter,  the  use  of  a  13  or 
14-hour  day  by  illumination  would  have  a  tendency 
to  stop  the  molt  and  continue  production.  On  -the 
other  hand,  if  too  large  an  amount  of  illumination 
and  too  heavy  feeding  were  provided,  it  might  in¬ 
crease  production  very  rapidly  to  an  abnormally  high 
egg  yield,  at  which  time  serious  disturbance,  on 
account  of  excessively  cold  weather,  might  cause  a 
slump  in  production,  followed  by  a  molt.  The  use  of 
illumination  during  the  close  of  the  laying  year  has 
the  distinct  tendency  to  postpone  molting  and  to 
continue  laying.  Illumination  in  nearly  all  instances 
is  proving  to  be  of  a  decided  advantage,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  occasionally,  in  fact,  fre- 
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quently.  there  is  a  decline  in  production  at  some  time 
during  the  year.  This,  however,  always  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  low  prices  if  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  very  high  production  during  the  periods  of 
high  prices.  When  a  decline  in  production  occurs 
during  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  as  a  result  of 
Fall  and  Winter  illumination,  with  proper  care  this 
should  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  production 
later.  Our  chief  concern  should  be,  first,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  artificial  illumination  might  affect  the 
health  of  the  birds  and  of  their  offspring;  second,  as 
to  the  number  of  dollars’  worth  of  eggs  that  they 
lay.  When  illumination  is  used  properly  the  birds 
should  not  suffer  in  a  loss  of  vitality  on  this  account, 
and  there  should  be  a  decided  increase  in  the  dollars’ 
worth  of  eggs  produced  in  a  year.  .tames  e.  rice. 

Cornell  University. 


Wheat  in  Central  New  York 

REPAIRING  THE  SOIL.— The  plowing  for  Win- 
ter  wheat  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  ground  be  allowed  to 
settle  and  to  sprout  weed  seeds  for  a  least  three 
weeks  before  sowing  the  wheat.  Frequent  borrow¬ 
ings  should  be  given  during  this  interval  to  conserve 
moisture,  kill  weed  growth  and  to  develop  a  fine 
tilth.  If  this  is  impossible,  thorough  rolling  is 
practiced  by  successful  farmers,  who  settle  the  soil 
in  that  way. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE.— A  very  successful 
Cayuga  County  wheat  grower  who  has  little  help 
plows  at  his  convenience,  setting  his  plow  to  turn  a 
furrow  S  in.  deep.  He  harrows  his  field-four  times 
and  rolls  it  four  times,  sowing  early  in  September. 
He  has  no  trouble  with  Hessian  fly,  and  thinks  it  is 
not  in  his  locality.  His  wheat  gets  a  fine  early  start, 
winters  well,  makes  a  splendid  growth  of  full  heads 
and  heavy  straw,  and  is  ready  for  an  unusually  early 
cutting.  He  has  averaged  40  bu.  per  acre  or  more 
for  years  back,  using  this  system.  His  soil  is  a  very 
rich  clay  loam,  and  his  fields  are  all  tile  drained. 
They  had  never  had  their  fertility  exhausted  before 
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draining,  had  in  fact  been  storing  humus  all  the 
years  previous. 

FALL  SOWING. — Central  New  York  growers  find 
the  fly  problem  best  solved  by  sowing  about  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  Sometimes  success  has  resulted  with  much 
later  sowings,  though  the  risks  of  winter-killing  are 
much  greater.  One  Cortland  County  grower  three 
years  ago  had  unexpected  developments  in  his  work, 
and  was  called  away  from  home  just  as  his  field  was 
prepared  for  sowing  in  late  September.  He  was 
away  for  weeks,  and  his  help  was  not  skilled  enough 
to  go  ahead  with  the  sowing.  Finally  actual  cold 
weather  seemed  to  have  arrived  and  the  wheat  was 
not  yet  in.  On  November  1  the  crop  was  put  in  at 
a  venture,  though  he  feared  total  loss  of  seed.  Not 
a  spear  showed  before  Winter,  nor  yet  in  early 
Spring.  It  was  that  unusually  warm  Winter,  and 
after  a  little  warm  Spring  weather  brought  out  a 
rich  green  growth,  and  that  Fall  he  thrashed  40  bu. 
per  acre.  Favorable  Winter  conditions  produced  a 
fine  crop,  but  such  a  procedure  is  a  risk.  Another 
year  this  same  grower’s  sowing  was  delayed  until 
October  II,  and  he  had  a  fine  crop.  The  writer 
three  years  ago  had  a  field  all  prepared  for  seeding 
to  wheat  at  the  usual  time,  when  a  lot  of  emer¬ 
gency  work  in  the  neighborhood  took  his  time  for 
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three  weeks.  It  was  so  late  the  crop  was  not  put  in 
at  all.  a  great  mistake  in  that  particular  year,  as  late 
sowings  wintered  well  and  produced  fine  crops. 

FERTILIZERS. — Generous  fertilizing  pays  well 
in  growing  this  crop.  Wheat  is  very  sensitive  to  soil 
conditions  and  responds  quickly  to  fertilizers.  It 
does  not  exhaust  the  soil  nearly  so  fast  as  do  oats, 
and  the  wheat  straw  is  a  valuable  source  of  potash 
when  plowed  under.  More  wheat  could  very  well  be 
grown  in  Central  New  York  than  is  now  being  grown. 
Rut  Spring  wheat  is  not  adapted  to  conditions  here, 
and  practically  never  produces  as  good  results  as 
Fall-sown  wheat  Acid  phosphate.  300  to  400  lbs. 
per  acre,  gives  splendid  returns  in  Winter  wheat 
growing.  Top-dressing  of  all  thin  spots  in  the  field 
in  early  Spring  with  barnyard  manure  is  advisable. 

DRILLING. — Rather  deep  drilling  is  advisable, 
especially  if  the  ground  cannot  be  allowed  to  settle 
thoroughly  before  sowing.  Three  inches  is  none  too 
deep  in  such  conditions.  Deeper  sowing  also  pre¬ 
vents  Winter  heaving  of  the  young  plants  to  some 
extent.  Rolling  the  ground  in  early  Spring  to  settle 
the  dirt  around  the  roots  and  to  fill  up  cracks  and 
prevent  drying  out  is  helpful.  Such  practice  has 
been  known  to  increase  the  yield  5  bu.  per  acre,  all 
other  conditions  being  equal.  Seed  does  not  change 
or  run  out  materially  from  year  to  year,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  plant  is  self-fertilizing.  Rut  very 
great  results  are  secured  by  the  use  of  improved 
varieties  of  seed,  though  one  wants  to  be  sure  the 
new  seed  is  adapted  to  local  conditions.  Wayne 
County  growers  are  to  give  considerable  attention 
this  year  to  the  introduction  in  their  county  of  bet¬ 
ter  types  of  seed  wheat.  m.  g.  p. 


Labor  Saving  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm 

ALL  over  the  country  farmers  are  seeking  new 
■ways  of  doing  farm  work  to  save  labor.  The 
inability  to  hire  help  has  driven  farmers  to  all  sorts 
of  experiments,  all  aimed  at  doing  their  work  in 
new  and  less  laborious  ways.  The  picture  at.  Fig. 
410  shows  how  one  Pennsylvania  farmer  is  working. 
The  following  note  from  Chas.  R.  Strickland  of 
Bradford  County  tells  the  tale: 

This  is  my  son.  lie  lias  been  managing  the  farm  for 
three  years.  I  am  enclosing  picture  of  the  outfit  with 
which  (including  the  drill)  he  planted  22  acres  of  corn 
last  May.  It  is  now*  too  big  to  cultivate.  The  work 
was  all  done  by  him  alone  in  just  six  days. 


Cement  Runway  to  Garage 

CEMENT  runway  from  the  garage  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  or  highway  need  liot  be  an  expensive 
affair.  Fig.  409  shows  a  two-strip  runway  with  lawn 
filler.  In  this  case  the  barn  is  an  unusual  distance 
away  from  the  road,  adding  somewhat  to  the  ex¬ 
pense.  A  “Y,”  permitting  the  use  of  either  door, 
was  also  put  down.  The  strips  are  about  22  in. 
wide,  and  the  construction  is  so  simple  that  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  would  find  it  no  task  to  put  in  the  run¬ 
way  during  spare  time.  One  of  the  little  comforts 
motorists  derive,  who  live  on  State  roads,  is  ability 
to  get  out  of  barn  onto  highway  without  negotiating 


Motor  Implements  on  Pennsylvania  Farm.  Fig.  h 10 . 

a  lane  of  mud.  The  runway  also  adds  touch  and  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  home  grounds.  a.  h.  r. 


Cam  Lever  Press 

NEW  fruit  press  for  the  packing  of  evaporated 
apples  and  other  fruits  has  recently  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Western  New  Yoik 
(Fig.  40b).  Unlike  other  presses,  no  screws  are  em¬ 
ployed,  operating  being  on  the  cam  lever  principle. 
Another  advantage  lies  in  the  double  construction  of 
the  press,  permitting  one  box  of  fruit  to  be  held  un¬ 
der  pressure  while  lid  is  being  nailed  on  another  box. 
After  being  held  firmly  pressed  for  a  moment  or  so 
the  fruit  does  not  at  once  jump  up  above  box  edges, 
interfering  with  affixing  of  lid.  The  press  de 
veloped  by  a  foreman  in  one  of  the  apple  packing 
companies  of  Wayne  County.  A-  H- r* 
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Ground  Limestone  For  Soil  Improvement 


PERSISTENT  FERTILITY.  —  Limestone  soils 
everywhere  have  become  famous  for  their  per¬ 
sistent  fertility  under  exhaustive  conditions  of  crop¬ 
ping.  The  famous  black  soils  of  India  and  Russia 
are  derived  from  limestone.  The  irrigated  regions 
of  the  Far  West  are  famous  for  their  productive 
capacity  when  irrigation  water  is  applied,  and  they 
are  invariably  well  supplied  with  limestone.  These 
facts  have  become  so  well  impressed  upon  the  human 
mind  that  it  is  now  well  recognized  that  a  limestone 
country  is  a  rich  country.  Unfortunately  limestone, 
so  essential  to  the  productivity  of  the  soils,  is  soluble 
in  carbonated  water,  and  may  be  readily  lost  from 
the  soil,  especially  in  humid  areas.  Definite  data 
from  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station  show  that 
some  of  these  soils  contain  from  two  to  five  per  cent 
limestone,  and  that  the  annual  loss  of  limestone  from 
the  soil  is  on  an  average  SOD  pounds  per  acre  per 
year.  There  is  an  abundance  of  data  showing  that 
soils  derived  entirely  from  limestone  now  contain 
no  limestone  at  all.  but  only  clay  derived  from  the 
impurities  contained  in  the  limestone. 

The  carbonates  have  been  completely 
leached  out  and  lost  in  the  drainage 
water.  Since  limestone  is  so  essentia! 
to  soil  fertility  and  since  many  of  mu' 
soils  are  deficient  in.  if  not  actually 
devoid  of.  limestone,  it  is  essential  for 
the  progressive  farmer  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  returning  limestone 
to  the  soil  in  an  economic  manner. 

MIXING  LIME  IX  SOIL.— In  the 
early  use  of  limestone  materials  special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  use  of  chalk 
and  marl,  simply  because  they  already 
were  in  a  condition  so  that  they  could 
be  readily  mixed  with  the  treated  soil. 

As  the  importance  of  the  use  of  such 
material  was  better  realized  it  was 
suggested  that  a  more  extensive  use 
could  be  made  by  using  limestone  it 
self,  and  a  convenient  way  of  getting 
it  into  condition  for  mixing  with  the 
soil  was  by  burning  it.  The  caustic  or 
hydrated  lime  thus  obtained  could,  like 
chalk,  easily  be  gotten  into  condition 
for  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  With  the 
great  improvement  in  high  power 
machinery  for  grinding  rock  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  finely  ground  lime- 
stone  in  such  a  condition  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  mixed  with  the  soil. 

GROUND  LIMESTONE.— The  finely 
ground  limestone  is  now  the  most  con¬ 
venient,  economical  and  desirable  form 
to  use  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  soil 
acidity.  It  represents  the  natural  materia!  already 
found  in  most  fertile  soils.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  any  injurious  effects,  such  a'  undesirable  destruc¬ 
tion  of  soil  organic  matter  or  the  partial  sterilization 
of  the  soil.  Based  entirely  upon  economic  grounds 
with  respect  to  the  actual  cost  of  material  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the 
finely  ground  limestone  is  the  most  desirable  form 
to  use.  Limestone  'ground  sufficiently  fine  for  soil 
improvement  may  be  purchased  for  $2  or  $3  per  ton 
delivered  at  the  farmer's  home  station  in  Illinois. 
Burnt  lime  costs  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions.  There  is  an  abundance  of  data  to 
show  that  an  application  of  two  tons  of  limestone 
per  acre  every  four  years  is  a  desirable  and  profit¬ 
able  amount  to  use,  as  it  will  be  shown  later.  The 
treatment  of  an  SO-acre  farm  would  require  100  tons 
of  limestone,  costing  $.'120  for  the  complete  treatment 
of  the  farm.  When  limestone  is  burnt  it  loses 
approximately  two-fifths  of  its  weight,  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  material  for  soil  improvement  is  not 
changed  at  all.  The  1.200  pounds  of  caustic  lime  still 
has  the  same  power  to  neutralize  soil  acidity  as  the 
cue  ton  of  finely  ground  limestone.  True,  there  is 
less  material  to  handle,  but  the  cost  is  much  greater. 
The  ton  of  limestone  costs  $2,  -while  the  1.200  pounds 
of  caustic  lime  produced  therefrom  now  costs  $4. SO. 
For  the  treatment  of  the  80-acre  farm  only  96  tons 
of  caustic  lime  is  now  required,  hut  the  total  cost  is 
S7GS.  The  handling  of  the  extra  64  tons  of  material 
iu  the  fiuely  ground  limestone  is  made  with  a  saving 
of  $44S  in  cash,  or  $7  per  ton,  which  is  surely  suffi¬ 
cient  compensation,  at  least,  for  the  extra  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EXPERIMENTS.  —  The  best 
data  the  world  affords  regarding  the  comparative 
value  of  finely  ground  limestone  and  caustic  lime 
upon  the  production  of  crops  is  the  experiment  work 


nf  thi“  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  the  35-year 
average  results  which  have  recently  been  published. 
The  rotation  practiced  was  corn.  oats,  wheat  and 
hay.  The  35-year  average  yield  of  crops  on  the 
untreated  soil  is:  Corn.  37.2  bushels;  oats.  81.6 
bushels ;  wheat.  18.4  bushels,  and  hay.  2.460  pounds. 
Where  burnt  lime  lias  been  used  the  yields  are: 
Corn,  85.5  bushels:  oats.  29.7  bushels:  wheat,  14.9 
bushels,  and  hay,  2.492  pounds.  Where  ground  lime¬ 
stone  has  been  used  the  yields  of  crops  are:  Corn. 
42  bushels :  oats.  34.2  bushels :  wheat.  15.6  bushels,  and 
hay.  2.760  pounds.  The  ground  limestone  plot  lias 
produced  a  larger  yield,  as  an  average  of  35.  than  lias 
the  plot  receiving  no  treatment,  while  the  burnt  lime 
plot  lias  actually  produced  a  smaller  yield  of  corn 
and  oats  and  about  the  same  yield  of  wheat  and  hay. 
In  this  direct  comparison  of  burnt  lime  and  ground 
limestone  the  latter  has  produced  annually,  as  an 
average  of  85  years,  6.5  bushels  of  corn.  4.5  bushels 
of  oats.  0.7  bushels  of  wheat  and  278  pounds  more 
hay  than  ha  -  the  burnt  Him*  plot.  These  are  ostah- 


imental  fields,  Enfield  and  Ewing,  demonstrating  the 
great  value  of  finely  ground  limestone  for  soil  im¬ 
provement. 

These  results  are  extremely  significant,  and  since 
they  are  based  upon  eight  years'  work,  and  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  abundance  of  data  from  other  fields 
throughout  the  State,  they  may  be  regarded  as  very 
trustworthy  results  regarding  the  effect  of  applied 
limestone  ou  the  production  of  such  staple  crops  as 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  on  very  acid  soils.  These 
results  are  based  upon  two  complete  rotations  and, 
therefore,  upon  the  use  of  six  tons  of  limestone  per 
acre,  or  tliree-fourtlis  of  a  tou  per  year.  That  is, 
three-fourths  of  a  tou  of  limestone  per  acre  per  year 
has  actually  produced  a  crop  increase  equivalent  to 
either  18.5  bushels  of  corn.  5.8  bushels  of  oats  or  S.l 
bushels  of  .wheat.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the 
problem  is  that  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  limestone 
costing  $1.50,  with  limestone  at  $2  per  ton.  has  pro¬ 
duced  $18.50  worth  of  corn,  with  corn  at  $1  per 
bushel.  Surely  this  may  be  considered  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  investment. 

ROBERT  STEWART. 

University  of  Illinois. 


Strawberry  picking  tru#  otter  a  Spring  job.  Xmr  the  “ everbearers ”  carry  it  on 
through  the  season  to  October.  Fig.  .'ill 


lislied  facts,  and  are  very  suggestive  regarding  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  forms  of  limestone 

MAINTAINING  FERTILITY.— Of  course,  neither 
form  ot  limestone  material  alone  can  maintain  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  where  no  provision  lias  been 
made  for  addition  of  phosphorus  or  the  maintenance 
of  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil.  The  Pennsylvania 
soil  responds  readily  to  nitrogen  and  phosphorus, 
and  must  therefore  he  deficient  in  these  elements: 
where  farm  manure  is  added  in  addition  to  burnt 
lime  the  yield  of  crops  i>  increased  by  about  75  per 
cent.  Unfortunately  ground  limestone  was  not  also 
used  in  these  experiments  in  connection  with  farm 
manure,  so  that  a  further  comparison  of  the  value 
of  the  two  forms  of  limestone  materials  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  It  must  always  be  emphasized  that  limestone 
material  alone  cannot  maintain  the  crop  production 
power  of  the  soil,  unless  the  soil  is  already  well 
supplied  with  the  other  necessary  plant  foods. 

ILLINOIS  DATA. — There  is  now  an  abundance  of 
data  available  from  the  experimental  fields  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  showing  the  great  value 
of  ground  limestone  for  the  production  of  crops.  For 
various  reasons  the  standard  grade  of  limestone 
adopted  for  use  in  Illinois  is  the  %-inch  material, 
i.  e..  all  material  passing  through  a  %-inch  mesh 
screen,  which  contains  both  fine  material  for  imme¬ 
diate  neutralization  of  the  soil  and  coarse  material 
for  durability.  The  table  at  foot  of  page  shows 
results  from  two  of  the  University  of  Illinois  exper- 


Trentuieut 
Manure  alone .  .  . 


Corn  Oats  Wheat 

Enfield  i:\viusr  Enfield  Ewing  Enfield  Ewing 

4.0 

i  o  *> 


Manure  alone....  29.7  20.8  17.4  17.7  i.i  -i.o 

Manure,  limestone  48.0  40.0  22.8  25.0  14.7  18.3 

None  .  21.9  14.7  15.2  9.3  9.9  2.4 

Iner.  for  ihu'stoue  13. 8  13.7  4.4  7.3  7.0  9.3 

Av'ge  for  increase  13.  o  5.S  3.1 


Encouraging  Future  in  Farming 

THERE  is  no  doubt  about  it.  our 
dairy  farmers  wisli  they  had  more 
help,  better  help,  and  at  a  lower  price. 
That  can  hardly  lie.  however,  for  some 
time  to  come  as  we  look  at  it  now.  On 
rho  other  baud,  we  believe  that  for  the 
man  who  is  physically  strong  or  has 
family  help,  or  both,  there  is  more 
money  in  the  dairy  than  in  the  eighties 
or  nineties,  when  help  was  abundant 
and  of  pretty  good  quality.  Then  milk 
was  a  cheap  article  if  there  ever  was 
oue.  and  feeds  were  cheap,  too.  Not 
many  feeds  were  sold  then,  and  most 
of  the  stuff  was  home-raised.  Farmers 
averaged  younger,  for  the  youngsters 
did  not  have  so  many  calls  to  town  as 
now.  Some  of  the  people  went  West, 
but  there  was  an  abundance  of  help 
available  for  any  undertaking  that 
looked  like  having  even  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  These  times  are  not  what 
we  should  have,  but  financially,  for  the 
farmer  who  can  work,  they  are  better 
than  30  years  ago. 

We  have  much  to  encourage  us  these 
days.  Organization  of  farmers  is  being 
accomplished  better  than  could  have 
been  imagined  eveu  10  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  be  coining  in  a  sane  and  honest  way.  and 
farmers  are  taking  to  it  as  could  not  have  been 
thought  of  even  five  years  ago.  If  the  management 
of  these  can  be  kept  in  honest  hands,  fairly  com¬ 
petent.  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  accomplish 
very  much.  Quite  a  good  deal  lias  been  accomplished 
already,  as  we  know.  The  rural  community  lias  uot 
yet  received  the  right  kind  of  attention,  but  that  may 
come  in  time.  Real  rural  churches  and  actual  rural 
schools,  not  those  "as  good  as  city  schools,”  but  a 
good  deal  better  for  the  country  folks,  are  now  in 
order.  The  rural  school  is  iu  a  precarious  position 
just  now.  between  its  friends  and  others. 

While  I  do  not  look  for  large  profits  iu  farming 
here  in  the  dairy  country  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
present  time  is  not  had  for  a  young  man  or  an  older 
one  to  engage  in  farming,  provided  of  course  that  he 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  knows  farming.  I 
met  a  man  recently  who  lias  just  gone  to  town  from 
the  farm.  lie  said  that  lie  could  not  afford  to  stay 
on  the  farm  longer,  but  could  get  so  much  more 
working  in  town.  Then  he  said  there  is  so  much  risk 
and  so  much  t« •  worry  about  on  the  farm.  These 
nights  and  days  when  the  lightning  is  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  for  minutes  or  almost  hours  the  thought  of 
dead  cows  in  the  pasture,  a  barn  in  flames,  or  other 
accident  by  elements  or  disease  drove  him  almost  to 
despair.  In  town  lie  lias  a  paying  job.  and  lets  the 
other  fellow  do  the  worrying. 

It  will  he  necessary  to  admit  that  this  man  and 
many  others  are  getting  more  in  town  than  they 
could  expect  ou  the  farm.  .Tust  the  same,  for  the 
man  who  is  rightly  situated,  wants  a  farm  home, 
can  do  a  good  lot  of  work  aud  likes  it.  the  present 
Is  a  good  time  to  he  getting  started.  One  or  two 
eases  come  to  mind  right  now  where  younger  men 
have  made  a  real  start  ou  the  farm.  Land  is  still 
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Harvesting  Leap’s  Prolific  Seed  Wheat  on  the  Hoffman  Homestead  Farm 


Leap’s  Prolific 


SEED  WHEAT 

CLOSELY  GRADED  —  SOUND  —  PRICED  RIGHT 

A  very  reliable  variety — smooth  chaff — the  most  popular  wheat  ever 
offered  in  our  20  years  of  specializing  in  Seed  Wheat.  Yields  of  Leap’s 
Prolific  this  year  are  excelling  those  of  other  varieties  under  our  observation. 
This  has  been  true  in  every  one  of  the  past  six  years  we  have  grown  this 
variety.  Local  yields  as  high  as  46  bu.  per  acre  upon  large  fields  have  been 
made;  40-bu.  per  acre  reports  from  customers  have  been  numerous. 

Leap’s  Prolific  is  a  red  wheat — long  and  plump  in  the  berry — 
white,  smooth  chaff.  Straw  grows  tall  and  very  stiff — does  not 
lodge.  Heads  are  long,  broad  and  compactly  built  up  (see  photo 
at  left),  filled  with  grain  from  base  to  tip.  Does  not  shatter  easily. 
Ripens  early.  Leap’s  Prolific  is  a  great  stooler.  Biggest  crops 
we  know  of  were  from  seedings  of  1%  bu.  per  acre.  We  recom¬ 
mend  your  sowing  1  Yz  bu.  per  acre.  You  need  not  sow  more. 
Leap’s  Prolific  wheat,  produced  here  on  our  fertile  Lancaster 
County  soils,  put  through  our  thorough  cleaning  plants  will  stool 
out  strongly,  root  deeply,  and  produce  a  good  bunch  of  stalks 
from  each  grain.  Leap ‘s  Prolific  stands  rough  farming.  Responds 
with  big  yields  to  careful  culture  and  fertilization.  Has  succeeded 
on  all  sorts  of  soils— it  has  now  been  given  fair  trial  for  several 
seasons  on  highland,  lowland,  limestone,  gravel,  slate  and  clay 
soils,  and  seems  equally  at  home  on  all  of  them.  The  undersigned 
has  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed 
wheat — twenty  or  more  varieties,  all  of  merit — and  believes  Leap’s 
Prolific  entitled  to  the  first  place  as  a  hardy,  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
lific  variety. 

Seed  we  offer  you  was  harvested  in  good  condition.  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  dry — sound  in  germination — cleaned  clean.  Tree  from  cockle, 
rye,  cheat,  garlic,  smut,  scab  and  disease.  Was  grown  on  the 
famous  Lancaster  County  wheat  soils  with  greatest  care,  especially 
for  seed  purposes.  Is  dqw  packed  in  good  bags,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  direct  to  farmers  the  day  orders  are  received. 

When  the  Leap’s  Prolific  you  order  reaches  you,  examine  it.  If  it 
does  not  suit  you,  send  it  back.  We  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  round-trip  freight.  We  could  not  afTord  to  make  this  offer  if 
our  Leap’s  Prolific  was  not  first-class  seed.  This  paper  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  they  did  not  know  we  can  back  it  up. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

PRICES:  (Bags  free)  Quantities  up  to  24  bu.  @  $3.95  per  bu 
25  to  74  bu.  @  $3.90  bu.  75  bu.  and  over  @  $3.85  bu. 
Note  that  bags  are  free,  and  we  pay  the  freight  on  orders  of 
5  'ou.  or  over  to  any  railroad  station  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Customers  not  in  freight  paid 
territory  may  deduct  18c  per  bushel  from  above  prices  of  seed 
when  they  order  5  bu.  or  more — this  to  help  pay  their  freight 
charges.  Send  cash  with  order;  your  check  will  be  acceptable. 
Order  today.  This  advertisement  appears  only  once. 


Head  of 
Leap’s  Prolific 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


A.  B.  KATKAMIER 


MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


This  well  known  cover  crop 
will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Ask  for  sample  and  quotations. 
Can  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer 
sowing,  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Street  -  Marysville,  Ohio  I 

GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Reeleaned  ready  to  sow.  $3  50  per  bn.  Poole  $3  25. 
Rosen  Rye  $2.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  $2.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Rape,  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  N.  ScarfT &  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
'"'ill  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants,  ROSES,  PANSIES,  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

American  Nut  Journal 


WHEAT  For  Sale 

J00  bushels  of  new  winter  wheat,  a  very  slight  spattering 
of  chess  weeds  in  it— at  82. 1  0  per  bu.,  f.  o.  b.  ray  station. 
Orders  for  le,-*  than  25  bu.  or  without  enclosed  cash  not 
considered.  (No  samples.)  C.  thomans.  La  drangeylll',  N.V. 

PAIII  TCI  AWED  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
LAULlrLUWE.l\  CABBAGE.  KALE,  K0HL- 

RABI.  PARSLEY  plant.. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ”“4oAvV3etSr*?li55Sb 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Route  2,  Khodesdalk,  Md 

RUSSIAN  PITKUS  grower.  Enormous 

yielder.  $2. <50  per  bu.  Subject  to  nd  vane  .  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  Order  early.  CLOVER  HALE  FARM,  CbarlotU,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

lie  lb.;  5-busb.  lots,  $8.  High  Grade— High  Test. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 


cheap  here;  it  is  good  land,  credit  is 
extended  to  honest  and  forceful  men,  and 
many  conditions  are  right  for  getting  a 
start.  Temporarily  one  can  work  for  an¬ 
other  and  got  more ;  all  the  same,  there 
is  much  to  recommend  a  farm  job  right 
now.  It  may  not  be  a  good  time  to  go 
heavily  in  debt  on  a  lot  of  (hings  that  one 
wants  on  the  farm,  especially  if  payments 
are  to  be  made  within  a  year  or  so. 
Machinery  is  high,  and  so  is  stock.  A 
good  way  to  buy  is  to  select  a  farm  with 
fair  equipment,  all  ready  for  business,  and 
if  cash  is  not  available  for  the  entire  pay¬ 
ment,  allow  sufficient  time  to  get  adjusted 
and  started  before  too  many  payments  are 
to  be  made. 

If  one  can  get  along  without  hiring  very 
much  help  there  is  some  money  in  the 
dairy  now.  A  start  in  purebreds  seems  to 
me  to  be  about  the  right  line.  Grow  up 
a  herd  of  them  while  carrying  on  the 
production  of  milk.  A  small  beginning, 
unless  one  has  money,  is  best.  When 
readjustment  comes,  as  it  must  some  day, 
there  may  be  pinching.  The  farm  will 
be  the  best  place  for  that  if  one  has  been 
careful  about  debts  and  is  saving.  Others 
besides  farmers  will  pinch  or  he  pinched 
some  time.  It  may  come  suddenly,  or  it 
may  be  slowly,  but.  it  will  come.  The 
surplus  fellow  in  town  will  then  wish  he 
had  a  foothold  somewhere  else.  The  farm 
has  much  to  commend  it.  H.  H.  LYON. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


This 


Killing  Apple  Borers 

plan  for  killing  the  apple-tree 


boi’er  is  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department : 

“The  round-headed  apple-tree  borer  can 
be  easily  killed  by  the  use  of  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide.  Put  it  in  a  spring-bottom  oil 
can  for  convenience,  insert  the  spoilt  of 
the  can  in  the  borer’s  burrow,  press  the 
bottom  of  the  can  two  or  three  times  then 
seal  the  burrow  with  a  little  clay  worked 
to  the  consistency  of  putty.” 


Danger  in  Wild  Cucumber 

The  wild  cucumber  is  often  advised 
where  a  quick-growing  vine  is  desired  for 
covering  unsightly  fences  or  buildings.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
is  now  announced  that  studies  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  prove  that  the  white  pickle  or  mosaic 
disease  of  cucumbers  is  largely  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  by  the  wild  cu¬ 
cumbers.  It  is.  therefore,  urged  that  this 
host  plant  be  destroyed,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  disease. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  'that 
wild  cucumbers  should  not  be  planted  as 
an  ornamental  vine.  We  may,  however, 
part  with  it  with  little  regret,  for  while 
it  makes,  very  rapidly,  a  mass  of  luxuri¬ 
ant  green,  it  has  a  tendency  to  lose  lower 
leaves  and  turn  yellow  in  late  Summer, 
and  the  brittle  fruits  drop  about  and 
break  untidily,  making  much  unsightly 
litter. 


THIS  pile  of  Strawberries  (photo  greatly  reduced )  was  picked  on 
June  22,  1920,  from  One  Bushel  Basket  Strawberry  Plant  set 
out  Oct.  15,  1919.  Let  me  send  you  my  illustrated  price  lists 
explaining  my  methods  and  success  with  fall  set  berry  plants. 


A  Sweet  Clover  Grower 

I  note  what  is  said  about  Sweet  clover, 
that  the  white  is  all  right,  but  that  the 
yellow  is  simply  a  pestiferous  weed,  to 
he  shunned  by  truck  farmers.  Well,  if  I 
buy  white  blossom  I  am  very  apt  to  get 
vellow  blossom,  and  vice  versa.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  there  is  no  difference  in 
them;  both  are  rank  growers;  four  to 
seven  feet  is  not  an  unusual  height.  A 
piece  near  here  was  sown  to  white  blos¬ 
som,  and  two-thirds  cut  for  hay ;  the 
balance,  seven  or  eight  acres,  has  been  left 
for  seed,  because  the  owner  did  not  have 
time  to  cut  for  hay.  This  particular  field 
is  now  five  to  seven  feet  high,  full  of  blos¬ 
som  and  seed,  and  the  remainder  of  field 
has  quite  a  lot  of  second  growth,  which 
they  are  plowing  under  for  wheat-sowing 
in  September. 

Personally  T  prefer  yellow  blossom,  but 
if  I  buy  yellow  I  get  white.  We  cut 
10  acres  for  hay,  three  to  four  feet  high, 
thick  and  stout;  20  tons  of  hay  there, 
which  we  feed  to  both  horses  and  cattle, 
and  hogs  have  plenty  of  green,  which  is 
full  of  blossom  and  seed  now.  Just,  why 
one  is  good  and  the  other  a  weed  is  be¬ 
yond  me.  Down  near  Lake  Cayuga,  east 
side,  the  clover  comes  up  poorly,  four  to 
seven  feet  high,  self-sown  clover  on 
wheel  tracks  in  soil  nearly  as  hard  as 
rock,  and  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
riiale  rock.  The  roots  of  this  legume, 
like  all  other  legumes,  is  rich  in  fertilizer 
and  of  vast:  improvement  to  the  soil,  and, 
like  quack  grass,  is  a  soil  renovator. 
Land  will  never  get  sour  that  has  clover 
and  quack  grass  growing  on  it.  and  a  good 
farmer  and  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  thank¬ 
ful  for  both. 

I  can  grow  Alfalfa,  but  by  the  second 
year  I  must  use  a  sharp  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  or  sharp  disk  harrow  or  spiked  roller 
and  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly  or  the 
Alfalfa  will  grow  yellow  and  die  out.  as 
the  legume  will  bring  in  so  much  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  that  Blue  and  other  grasses 
•tow  so  fast  they  crowd  out  and  kill  the 
Alfalfa.  •  f.  m.  p. 


Propagating  Gooseberries 

Will  yon  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
"■ooseberries?  I  have  a  fine  bush  of  an 
English  variety.  As  T  do  not  know  name 
I  would  like  to  get  some  more  plants  by 
propagation.  C.  E.  P. 

Lisbon,  Ohio. 

No  fruits  are  more  easily  propagated 
than  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  sev¬ 
eral  different  methods  of  propagation  are 
used.  The  hard-wood  cutting  method  is 
the  one  used  commercially,  and  proves 
succcessful  for  the  amateur.  For  tois 
purpose  straight  cuttings  of  one-year 


August  21,  1920 

wood,  about  eight  inches  long,  are  taken 
any  time  after  the  leaves  fall.  The  wood 
is  cut  in  the  desired  lengths  and  made  up 
into  bundles,  being  careful  to  have  the 
butts  all  one  way.  These  bundles  are 
then  buried  with  the  butts  up,  in  a  wll- 
drained  spot,  and  are  covered  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  soil.  Here  the  butts  of 
the  cuttings  form  a  callus  and  may  even 
start  roots.  If  the  cuttings  have  been 
made  early,  in  the  Autumn,  they  will  cal¬ 
lus  in  timg  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  planted  out  in  rows  before  the  ground 
freezes.  If  they  are  not  to  be  set  out 
that  Autumn,  they  are  commonly  left 
buried  over  Winter,  some  additional  pro¬ 
tection  being  given  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  mulch  to  prevent  the  tender  roots  from 
being  damaged.  Another  common  method 
is  to  make  up  the  cuttings  later  in  the 
season  and  store  them  in  sand  in  a  cellar 
where  they  will  not  freeze.  They  are 
then  set  out  in  rows  early  the  following 
Spring.  Spring  planting  of  cuttings  must 
be  done  very  early,  or  the  cuttings  will 
have  started  too  much,  as  they  begin 
growth  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  setting,  the  cutting  should  be 
placed  deep  enough  so  that  but  two  buds 
are  left  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  grown  vigorously  the  plants  should  be 
as  large  by  Fall  as  the  one-year  plants 
grown  in  commercial  nurseries.  T.  ij.  t. 
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Notes  on  Strawberry  Culture 

From  a  small  garden  plot  wo  had  a 
very  heavy  yield  of  strawberries  this 
year,  and  the  berries  were  in  high  de¬ 
mand  at  good  prices.  However,  we  had 
five  varieties  in  bearing,  only  one  of 
which  was  entirely  satisfactory,  being  a 
large,  sweet  berry,  and  sold  readily,  but 
having  been  taken  over  from  previous 
owner,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  what 
variety  it  is.  The  other  varieties  are  War- 
field.  Senator  Dunlap.  Premier  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  everbearing;  the  Premier  D  finite 
satisfactory,  but  the  Warfield  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Dunlap  grow  very  small  here,  and  we 
make  no  attempt  to  sell  them,  the  market 
calling  only  for  large,  fine-looking  berries. 
We  wish  to  increase  our  berry  crop  next 
season  to  about  _  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
and  would  like  instructions  as  to  what 
steps  to  take  to  produce  a  good  yielding 
crop  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Would 
anything  be  gained  by  setting  out  runners 
this  Fall,  or  would  next  Spring  be  prefer¬ 
able?  Would  pot-grown  plants  set  this 
Summer  yield  fruit  next  Spring?  I  would 
like  one  early,  one  midseason  and  one  late 
variety  of  good,  large.,  marketable  berries, 
and  would  like  varieties  recommended 
suitable  for  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
New  York  quotations  give  the  Hilton  as 
commanding  high  figures.  Is  this  a 
choice  variety  or  is  it  simply  an  adver¬ 
tising  boom  of  some  grower?  I  would 
particularly  like  to  know  what  is  now 
considered  the  best  system  of  setting  out 
plants ;  whether  the  so-called  hedge-row. 
matted-row  fir  hill  system,  and  how  far 
apart  to  set  plants.  I  refer  to  garden 
intensive  cultivation,  but  do  not  want  to 
walk  over  runners  to  gather  fruit.  Also 
the  best  method  of  fertilizing  the  beds, 
and  how  many  runners  should  be  allowed 
to  take  root.  How  often  should  bed  be 
renewed  ?  H.  L.  T. 

Rockland  Co..  X  .Y. 

If  the  unknown  variety  you  speak  of 
is  satisfactory,  we  would  propagate  it  and 
plant  it.  Far  better  use  this  tested  va¬ 
riety  than  take  chances  with  new  ones. 
On  our  own  place,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Rockland  County.  Campbell's  Early. 
Chesapeake,  Marshall  and  Gandy  would 
make  a  good  succession  of  large  market 
berries.  We  should  ser  out  layer  plants 
of  your  superior  variety  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  fit  and  the  plants  have  root 
enough.  You  cannot  expect  a  large  crop 
next  ylear  'from  Fall-set  plants.  The 
plants  will  give  a  few  good  berries,  but 
nothing  like  a  large  crop.  The  potted 
plants  may  give  a  few  more  berries  than 
the  layers,  but  you  cannot  expect  a  full 
crop  before  the  following  season.  For 
a  fancy  berry  we  would  plant  in  hills  and 
handle  them  about  as  described  on  page 
118S.  We  think  the  word  ‘"Hilton'’  re¬ 
fers  more  to  the  locality  in  New  Jersey, 
where  many  fine  berries  are  grown,  and 
not  so  much  to  a  particular  variety. 
There  are  a  number  of  growers  around 
Hilton  who  follow  practically  the  same 
methods,  and  thus  put  a  uniform  product 
on  the  market.  Fruit-growers  there  have, 
we  think,  generally  grown  the  Marshall. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  “Hilton”  berry." 
but  it  seemed  to  be  an  improved  or  se¬ 
lected  Marshall.  We  should  use  one  of 
the  ready-mixed  fruit  fertilizers  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part 
dried  blood,  and  four  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate — S00  lbs.  or  more  per  acre.  Most 
ot  this  would  be  used  when  the  plants  are 
set,  the  balance  in  the  following  August. 
Hill  plants  kept  clean  and  with  the  run¬ 
ners  well  trimmed  off  can  be  fruited  four 
or  five  years. 


Roses  from  Root  Cuttings 

.  J  »  chance  to  get  a  slip  of  a  beau- 

titul  white  rose,  but  people  tell  me  I  can¬ 
not  root  it ;  that  it  is  a  graft,  and  that 
everyone  who  tried  to  root  it  failed.  I 
nave  no  trouble  rooting  climbers.  How 
can  I  root  this  rose?  w.  H. 

Lakewood,  N.  Jt 


Some  varieties  of  roses  do  not  roo1 
easuy  from  cuttings,  and  it  may  be  tha 
tne  white  rose  referred  to  is  one  of  these 
ine  tact  that  it  is  a  graft  would  no1 
m  l^'  ^oss'  briar  and  other  rose: 
nut  do  not  grow  easily  from  cuttings  o 
the  wood  may  be  propagated  from  rool 
cuttings.  It.  is  quite  possible  to  take  sucl 
cuttings  late  in  the  Fall,  after  growtl 
uas  ceased,  without  digging  up  the  plant 
merely  uncovering  a  piece  of  root  and  cut 
mg  it.  vN  hile  a  large  root  is  best,  a  pieci 
only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  will 
gl'°'y-.  *  tit  into  pieces  2  or  3  in.  long  and 
i’>  i.  111  (^amP  moss  or  clean,  sharp  sand 
■ii'K  in  well-drained  boxes  or  large  flowei 
P"K  which  should  bo  perfectly  clean. 
,’,r.  111  [be  open  ground,  or  set  in  a  coo] 
'  e  lar,  which  is  more  convenient,  as  the 
[•  can  be  examined  from  time  to 

u-.u’;  bey  should  form  buds  during  tin 
niter:  u  they  come  along  too  rapidly  a 
loler  place  should  be  selected,  or  be 
moved  to  a  warmer  temperature  it'  thev 
uo  not  show  signs  of  making  buds  before 
^‘ng"  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
•  thes®  cuttings  are  planted  2  in. 
' '  Pi  m  good  soil,  well  firmed  above  them, 
they  usually  grow  well. 


Get  Your  Avery  Now 
When  You  Need  It  Most 


Fall  time  is  indeed  tractor  time — the 
time  when  the  advantages  of  power 
farming  are  many — the  time  when  an 
Avery  will  mean  most  to  you  in  get¬ 
ting  your  work  done  in  the  right  way. 
With  an  Avery  now,  you  can  get  your 
fall  plowing,  discing,  harrowing,  seed¬ 
ing  all  finished  double  quick — also 
have  your  own  power  for  threshing, 
silo  filling,  shelling  corn,  grinding  feed, 
road  work  and  other  power  jobs. 

You  may  have  said,  “Some  day  I  will 
have  an  Avery.”  Why  wait  till  “some¬ 
day”  when  having  an  Avery  right  now 
would  mean  so  much  to  you  in  speeding 
up  your  work,  getting  it  done  in  the 
right  way,  and  insuring  a  big  next 
year’s  crop. 

A  Size  for  Any  Farm 

You  can  get  an  Avery  in  just  the  right 
size  to  fit  your  needs  best.  Also 
“Power-Lift”  Moldboard  or  Disc  Plows 
to  fit  any  size  Avery  Tractor  and 
“Self-Adjusting”  Tractor  Disc  Har¬ 
rows  and  “Power-Lift”  Tractor  Grain 
Drills.  All  these  tools  are  operated 
from  the  tractor  platform — real  one- 
man  outfits. 


•*» 

When  you  get  an  Avery  you  put  speed 
and  certainty  into  your  farm  work. 
Five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  from  the 
8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.  have  the  low  speed, 
heavy-duty  “Draft-Horse”  Motor — 
the  motor  that  gives  years  of  service 
with  minimum  upkeep  cost.  Has  Re¬ 
newable  Inner  Cylinder  Walls,  Ad¬ 
justable  Crankshaft  Boxes,  Valves  in 
Head,  Centrifugal  Gasifiers  that  burn 
all  the  kerosene,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

The  power  is  delivered  through  the 
“Direct-Drive”  Transmission  with 
only  three  shafts  and  straight  spur 
gears  between  the  motor  and  the 
drawbar.  Belt  pulley  is  mounted  direct 
on  the  crankshaft — you  get  all  the 
power  of  the  motor  in  the  belt.  That’s 
why  the  Avery  is  the  real  puller  in  the 
belt  and  at  the  drawbar. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Get  your  Avery  now  when  you  need 
its  service  most  in  getting  a  good  crop 
started  for  next  year.  See  your  local 
Avery  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalog 
showing  complete  Avery  line  of  Trac¬ 
tors,  Tractor  Drawn  or  Tractor  Driven 
Machinery. 


Avery  Six-Cylinder  Model  “C”.  A  small 
tractor  making  a  big  hit.  The  Avery  5-10 
H.  P.  is  similar  to  this  model  but  smaller. 


Avery  Motor  Cultivator  Harvesting — one  of 
the  most  useful  power  machines  ever  built 
for  farm  work.  One  and  two  row  sizes. 


Avery  Separators  are  the  Champion  Grain 
Savers.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  equipped. 


Avery  40-80  H.  P.  Special  Road  Tractor. 
Built  in  five  sizes — make  better  roads  at  less 
expense. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  2008  Iowa  St.;  Peoria;  III. 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service  Station 9 
Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
d  Road  Building  Machinery 


y  If  a  Hail  Storm  Ruins  Your  Crops  , 
/  How  Much  will  you  Lose  ?  \ 

For  a  small  premium  you  can  insure  your  crops  against  damage  by  “Hail.” 
ACT  AT  ONCE.  DELAY  MAY  MEAN  A  HEAVY  LOSS 

Write  (or  particulars  giving  kind  of  crops,  number  of  acres  and  probable  value  per  acre. 

KcAhlent^M  imager  ONEILL,  MOLTZ  &  HEAVNER  ^uVoKK  WlY 

Registered  Live  Stock  can  be  insured  against  death  from  disease  or  accidents 

We  maintain  a  special  Engineering  Department  tor  reducing  rates  on  manufacturing  plants  of  all 
kinds.  U'e  also  solicit  Fire  and  Lightning,  I’se  and  Occupancy,  Liability  and  Tornado. 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  Sale 

17  acres  level  truck  soil.  Fine  resilience:  all  modern  con 
veniem.es;  also  largo  barn,  greenhouse  ice  house,  gar 
age,  hen  house,  graugo  hall.  Electricity  in  all  buildings. 
This  property  is  situate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
is  ottered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  list  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MAROEVILLE  HEAL  ESTATE  AGERCT,  Inc..  Dept.  I,  Olein,  N  T. 


For  Sale-/*Ym’f  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  Farms bS/tlteiM 

Agents  w  anted  JOHR  B.  FRIED  LAND  COMPART.  J.mesiown.  R.  0 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  ejrpLaln*, 

-  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheei;  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  ^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  , 

48  Ua>  St., Quincy. III.  ’ 


Don’t  Freeze 

—Next  Winter— i 

You  must  burn  coal  or  wood.  Coal 

ia  scarce  and  high  priced.  Wood  ia  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap.  Get  a  WITTE  Drag  Saw. 
Cut  your  wood  for  almost  nothing. 
tYou  can  get  delivery  if  you  buy 
now.  Big  demand  later.  Write  for 

Special  Prices  for 
Summer  Delivery 


The  Wm 
/Arm  Swing  Sawv 

ia  Lever  Controlled.  You  Push  to 

Start — Pull  to  atop.  Any  speed  you  want 
i  n  starting  or  stopping.  A  fast  cutting  out¬ 
fit  with  high  power  4-cycle  engine.  Cash  or 
Easy  Payments.  Big  circular  and  pricelist  Free. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1S98  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


(Bale  More\* 
Tons  Per  Day 
the  Sandwich 
Way 


Tremendous  Profits  in  Baling  This  Yei 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Read  how  big:  crops,  high  prices  ai 
big  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  why  San 
wich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  per  day  without  ext 
'labor.  Halos  20  to  *10  ton*  a  day.  You  clear  $10  to  $25  a  day  eaav.  T 
sandwich  in  solid  atcol  and  hreak  proof.  Supplies  own  motor  power — g 
or  kerosene  fuel.  Wonderful  improvements  brin*?  nmasintr  etlieiene 
Hopper  cooled:  ma«  net  o.  friction  clutch  on  prese.  Hand  lee  hay,  alfalf 
etrnw,  t  KKL  BOOK  trivcd  cuarantco  and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH,  UJ 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscription* 
for  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Jddress:— 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2165  W.  Stato  St.,  OLEAN.  N.V.  er 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  Oil, 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Aug.  5  two  men  were 
killed  and  35  wounded  in  riots  at  Denver, 
Col.,  due  to  a  street  car  strike.  Troops 
were  hurried  from  Fort  Logan  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  and  restore  order. 
During  the  early  rioting  five  street  cars 
were  wrecked  and  the  plant  of  the  Denver 
Post  damaged  by  the  crowd.  Aug.  10 
order  was  restored,  and  traffic  conditions 
approached  normal. 

Robert  J.  Ilellawell  of  31  Prospect 
Park  West,  Brooklyn,  his  wife  and  10- 
year-old  daughter  were  killed  Aug.  5  at 
the  Newberry,  N.  Y.,  railroad  crossing  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  when  an  automobile 
he  was  driving  was  struck  by  a  passenger 
train. 

John  Alexander,  alias  John  La  Grance, 
said  by  Federal  authorities  at  Chicago  to 
be  the  most  important  prisoner  taken  in 
their  search  for  anarchists  since  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armitice,  was  seized  Aug.  5  in 
Chicago  and  turned  over  to  Harry  Landis, 
Immigration  Commissioner.  lie  will  be 
arraigned  as  an  enemy  alien  and  his  de¬ 
portation  sought.  Alexander  is  charged 
with  evading  the  draft,  circulating  an¬ 
archist  and  Communist  literature,  spread¬ 
ing  Germaji  propaganda  and  obtaining 
false  passports  for  two  brother  members 
of  the  German  Communist  party.  He  is 
said  to  be  an  I.  W.  W.  agitator  and  has 
edited  several  radical  publications. 

Five  persons  were  killed  at  Orion, 
Mich.,  Aug.  8,  when  an  automobile  in 
which  they  were  riding  was  struck  by  an 
interurban  car.  The  occupants  of  the 
automobile,  all  members  of  one  family 
■were  hurled  200  feet  and  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  were  killed  instantly.  The  dead  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  -Spies,  their  son, 
Arthur,  his  wife  and  his  son.  All  lived 
near  Pontiac.  Mich. 

Two  persons  are  known  to  have  been 
killed,  five  are  missing  and  several  re¬ 
ported  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  on  the 
Lexington  division  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  near  Ashland.  Ky.,  Aug.  8.  The 
cars  of  the  train,  which  was  carrying  a 
carnival  from  Olive  Hill.  Ky.,  to  Lexing¬ 
ton,  were  derailed  and  were  buried  under 
the  wreckage  of  eight  other  cars  of  the 
train. 

Two  all  metal  airplanes  that  left  New 
York  City  on  July  29  to  blaze  a  trail  for 
a  transcontinental  aerial  mail  service 
landed  at  an  Oakland,  Cal.,  flying  field 
August  8.  J.  M.  Larsen,  owner  of  the 
planes,  delivered  to  Postmaster  Joseph  J. 
Rosebrough  a  package  of  New  York  mail, 
constituting  what  was  said  to  be  the  first 
transcontinental  aerial  mail  delivery  on 
record. 

The  first  case  in  the  history  of  Chicago 
in  which  women  were  charged  with  vote 
fraud  ended  abruptly  Aug.  9  when  Grover 
Neimyer.  Assistant  State  Attorney,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  prosecution  had  no  evi¬ 
dence.  and  submitted  not  guilty  verdicts. 
The  defendants,  Mrs.  Lillian  Voss  Howe, 
James  B.  Downey,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Brien, 
Ellsworth  Parker  and  William  C.  Krum- 
bine.  Seventh  Precint  officials  in  the  Fifth 
Ward,  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
make  false  returns  of  the  mayoralty 
primary  election  of  February  25,  1919. 

Eight  directors  of  the  Dtah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  charged  with  profiteering 
in  sugar  were  bound  over  to  appear  at  the 
October  term  of  the  Dnited  States  Court 
for  the  eastern  division  of  Idaho  by  a 
United  States  Commissioner  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Aug.  9.  Bond  was  fixed  at  $10,000 
each. 

Thirty  million  dollars  was  added  Aug. 
10  to  the  nation’s  express  bill.  The  United 
States  Railway  Labor  Board  awarded  * 
the  80,000  employees  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  an  increase 
of  16  cents  an  hour.  The  decision  is 
retroactive  to  May  1,  1920.  Under  the  I 
terms  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Transporta-  j 
tion  Act.  the  express  company  _  will  be 
permitted  to  raise  its  rates  sufficiently  to  [ 
meet  the  increased  labor  cost.  Arguments 
in  the  rate  case  already  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Application 
was  made  to  Federal  Judge  A.  N.  Hand 
August  9  by  the  Hildick  Apple  Juice 
Company  and  the  Duffy-IUott  Company, 
both  manufacturers  of  apple  cider,  with 
plants  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
determine  judicially  if  the  products  of 
these  companies  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
Volstead  act  as  beverages  containing  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
The  Hildick  company  several  weeks  ago 
applied  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  officials  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  manufacture,  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  cider  on  the  ground  that 
cider  which  is  preserved  cannot  be  classed 
as  an  intoxicant.  The  application  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  decide  as  to  the  issuance  of  permits  to 
manufacture  such  beverages.  Recently 
both  companies  applied  to  the  National 
Prohibition  Commissioner  for  permits  and 
were  refused.  The  present  application  is 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial 
declaration  that  cider  which  is  treated 
with  preservatives  does  not  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  prohibition  laws. 
Judge  Hand  reserved  decision. 

New  York  City  authorities  are  again 
investigating  the  so-called  kosher  poultry 
trust.  Joseph  Hasenfrutz  testified  Aug. 

5  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sell  his 
business  to  the  alleged  trust  by  threats  of 
violence  and  of  deprivation  of  supplies. 
He  testified  that  since  this  time  officials 
©f  the  so-called  trust  have  told  him  that 


he  would  be  “killed  just  like  Barnett 
Baff,”  a  Washington  Market  poulterer 
who  was  assassinated  by  gangsters  in 
1914  as  the  result  of  a  bitter  trade  war 
between  Washington  Market  merchants. 
Morris  Liebowitz,  president  of  the 
Brownsville  Retail  Dealers  Association, 
testified  that  the  alleged  trust  is  asking 
12  cents  a  pound  above  actual  market 
price  for  poultry  and  20  cents  above  the 
market  for  Spring  chickens.  Morris  Gor¬ 
don,  a  former  independent,  testified  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  <sell  out  to  the 
“trust,”  of  which  he  is  now  the  sole  em¬ 
ployee  in  a  branch  boasting  four  mana¬ 
gers  at  from  $100  to  $150  a  week  each. 

A  referendum  upon  the  proposal  to  con¬ 
tinue  control  of  Australian  wool  after 
June  30.  1920,  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the'  contract  with  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment,  through  a  pool  directed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  growers,  brokers  and  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  has  failed  to 
bring  out  a  sufficient  number  of  favorable 
votes.  New  proposals  have  been  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  for  the  resumption  of 
auction  sales  after  October  1.  1920.  under 
restrictions  which  would  prevent  the  wool 
owned  by  the  British  Government  being 
sold  in  competition  with  the  1920-21  clip, 
which  would  be  free  of  Government  con¬ 
trol.  The  main  features  of  the  new  plan 
are  as  follows  :  Export  of  1920-21  wool 
to  be  prohibited  until  October  1,  1920; 
public  auctions  of  wool  in  Australia  (new 
clip  only)  to  be  resumed  after  October  1, 
1920 ;  and  auctions  of  Australian  wool  in 
London  to  be  suspended  from  October  1. 
1920,  to  May  1,  1921.  About  1.500,000 
bales  of  the  four  clips  acquired  by  the 
imperial  government  remain  unshipped  in 
Australia.  Of  this  amount  500,000  bales 
are  low  grade.  It  is  provided  in  the  new 
proposals  that  the  500.000  bales  of  low 
grade  wool  shall  not  be  shipped  until 
after  May  1.  1921,  unless  the  British 
Government  is  able  in  the  meantime  to 
sell  it  to  the  Central  Powers  at  three 
times  its  appraised  price,  taking  payment 
for  one-third  in  gold  and  two-thirds  in 
three-year  bonds,  against  which  negotiable 
certificates  could  be  issued  to  Australian 
growers  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dividends  (Australia  being 
entitled  to  half  the  profits  on  pool  wool 
sold  over  the  appraised  prices). 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting.  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  August  25-28. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  30- 
31-September  1-4. 

Hornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 

Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  September  3-6. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  Septem¬ 
ber  3-12. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield. 
Maes.,  Sept.  19-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  Y.. 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J„  Sep¬ 
tember  27-October  1. 

International  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
September  27-October  3. 

Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River 
Junction,  September  28-October  1. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago.  Ill., 
October  7-16. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  8-13. 


“Just  what  I  need, 

a  Shoe  full  of  comfort,  ” 

«ald  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonald  of  East  Pepperrll,  Mass,  .when  ebo 
wrote  for  a  second  pair. 


Postage  Free 

$  0^9 PAY 

POSTMAN 
ON  ARRIVAL 

Tho  comfort  and  lonir  wear  In  these  fine  hand  turned  slippers 
will  deliirht  you.  Cool  kid  finish  upper,  pliable  leather  sole, 
elastic  rubber  heel  and  soft  cushion  insoles  ull  upel I*  foot-ease’ 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

Wo  manufacture  these  shoes.  Wo  know  what  is  in  them  and 
.will  vouch  for  tho  excellence  of  the  material. 

Mail  Coupon  TODAY 


Velya_Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C-2  Boston  5,  Mass. 
Send  me  comfort  slippers  C.  O.'D.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory  your  absolute  "Money-back  Guarantee" 
protects  me  from  all  loss. 

Name . Sizes . . 


Address.. 


No.  Pairs. 


HOSIERY  SALE  *185 

For  3  pairs  of  Ladies’  Mercerized  Cotton  Stockings. 
Marie  from  the  best  cotton  yarns  obtainable. 
Strongly  reinforced  at  all  wearing  points.  Seamed 
backs,  in  black  anil  brown.  We  are  selling  hosiery 
direct  from  factory  to  you,  and  are  sure  you  will 
be  pleased.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

PETER  VANDERBOK,  Hosiery  Manufacturer 
353  Clinton  Street  Haledon.  New  Jersey 


MAPES 

MANURES 

For  Fall  Crops 

Normal  Conditions 

AMPLE  POTASH 

Basis  as  Always — Bone  and  Guano 


Prompt  Shipments 


Write  us  or  see  our  nearest  Agent 
for  circular  and  prices 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


THERE’S  no 

to  rush  grain  to 
market.  Yet  your 
own  experience  has 
shown  the  necessity  for  absolute  protection 
against  storage  losses. 

Rats  steal  millions  from  wooden  cribs 
and  bins.  Rain,  thieves,  mould,  fire  and 
lightning  too,  exact  big  tolls  from  all  grain 
60  stored. 

Stop  this  needless  waste.  Keep  your 
grain  safe  as  money  in  the  bank  with  a 
thoroughly  ventilating 


as  Money 
m  the 
Bank 


WithThe  STEEL  RIB  ^ 


Corn,  wheat  or  any  other  grain  keeps  and 
cures  with  perfect  safety  In  a  Buckeye.  All  sizes 
for  all  needs— round,  oblong  or  wagon-shed  type. 

Strong  galvanized  steel  body  and  heavy  6teel 
rib  frame  Insure  lifetime  service.  Simple  con¬ 
struction  and  uniform  manufacturing  makes 
erection  easy. 

Get  our  new  free  catalog.  Learn  why  Buckeye 
le  superior—why  it  pays  big  profits.  W rite  today. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY.  155  Main  St,  London,  Ohio 
A.  A.  A.  A.  CO.,  3023  Abel  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Distributors 


— . 

I 

a 

i.i: 

m 

The  Celebrated  GILL  Peerless  Straight 
Straw  Thresher  witli  Special  Four-packer  Binder 
Attachment.  Threshes  all  kinds  i  f  grains.  Special 
prices  on  new  and  rebuilt  machines,  also  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutters.  Must  reduce  our  largo  6tock. 

Write  us  for  catalog  and.  prices 
A.  L.  GILL  AGK’L  WORKS.  Treutou,  N.  J 


Good 

COMMON-SENSE 

REASONS 


Why 

\  BARIUM-/ 
PHOSPHATE 

SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  THE 
ORCHARD  THIS  FALL 

Every  orchard  should  have  some  Cover 
Crop  growing  in  it  this  fall,  preferably 
Clover,  but  Rye  is  most  easily  grown 
and  can  be  planted  late. 

Five  pounds  of  Alsike  Clover  seed  Is 
enough  for  an  acre.  Planted  now,  after 
a  moderate  application  of  our 

Barium-Phosphate 

a  good  catch  Is  assured,  and  next  May 
you  will  have  tons  of  organic  matter, 
containing  all  the  nitrogen  needed  for 
normal  orchard  growth,  to  turn  under. 

Clover  Cannot  Grow  on  Acid  Soils 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Analysing 

28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 
Will  Sweeten  the  Soil  and  Supply 
Phosphorus  in  an  Ideal  Form 

It  will  pay  you  to  apply  500  lbs.  of 
Barium  -  Phosphate  per  acre  in  your 
orchard  before  seeding,  and  to  write  for 
our  little  books : 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 

“  B-P  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

“B-P  IN  THE  ORCHARD  ” 


Headquarters  also  for 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

and 

Agricultural  Chemicals  lor  "  Home  Mixing  ” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Wonderful  Strong  Grower  Recommended  for  Forage 

KUDZU  VINE 

tw>-j  ear-old  roots.  Three  for  81—835  p*r  100. 

EDWARD  M.  POPE  -  Sewell,  N.Jv 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Succession  planting  is  just  now  at  a 
standstill  till  room  can  be  made  for  the 
late  cabbages  by  clearing  out  the  early 
corn  now  nearly  stripped,  for  every  spot 
in  the  garden  has  something  growing  on 
it.  Space  is  wanted  for  late,  cabbage 
plants,  for  the  Fall  spinach,  and  then  for 
turnips.  I  often  wonder  if  the  gardeners 
North  are  bothered  as  we  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year  with  crab  grass.  With  the 
abundance  of  rain  we  are  now  having, 
the  growth  of  the  crab  grass  is  amazing 
The  tomato  fields  after  cultivation  cease's 
soon  get  enveloped  with  this  grass,  and 
often  completely  hide  the  tomato  plants. 
On  fertile  soil  I  have  seen  it  nearly  waist 
high,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  cut  from  it. 
In  fact,  at  the  right  stage  it  is  far  better 
hay  than  the  baled  Timothy  sent  South, 
much  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
thrashed  for  seed.  Still,  in  a  well-kept 
garden  we  do  not  care  to  make  hay,  and 
we  hoe  out.  the  crab  grass,  but  if  it  is  not 
raked  out  it  will  soon  root,  in  a  few  days 
and  be  growing  faster  than  ever. 

Just  now  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
shrubbery  is  where  the  Bignonia  grandi- 
florn  is  trained  to  the  corner  of  the  porch, 
and  allowed  to  spread  out  over  the  snow¬ 
ball  bush,  now  bare  of  flowers.  This  Chi¬ 
nese  trumpet  flower  makes  immense  clus¬ 
ters  of  great  orange-colored  flowers  at  the 
end  of  the  season’s  shoots.  The  prettiest 
way  to  grow  it  is  trained  to  a  post  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  then  allowed  to 
make  a  weeping  tree-like  growth,  hung 
with  its  great  clusters  of  bloom. 

My  home  is  on  an  unfinished  street 
extension.  The  street  is  finished  to  the 
corner  opposite  mine.  I  put  down  the 
concrete  sidewalks  at  my  own  expense, 
and  run  the  lawn  mower  to  the  middle  of 
the  street  outside  the  sidewalk,  so  that 
I  have  a  pretty  lawn  20  feet  wide  and 
115  feet  long,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  all  the  vehicles  that  use  this  part 
of  the  street  stick  to  a  single  track  on 
the  opposite  side  and  avoid  my  grass.  A 
few  days  ago  a  man  stopped  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street  with  a  big  wagon, 
unhitched  his  mules  and  hitched  them  to 
cultivators  to  work  a  vacant  lot  in  corn. 
After  completing  the  job  he  loaded  up 
his  cultivators  and  hitched  his  mules  and 
drove  up  to  an  open  lot  to  turn  his  wagon 
and  avoid  turning  on  my  grass.  People 
as  a  rule  always  appreciate  anyone’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  beautify  a  street.  Hence  I  do  not 
care  how  long  the  city  authorities  are  in 
finishing  the  street,  for  the  paved  street 
borders  one  side  of  my  lot.  and  there  is  no 
need  driving  on  the  lawn.  There  is  more 
grass  inside  the  walk,  and  a  large  lawn 
on  the  side  street,  with  a  hedge  of  Amoor 
River  privet  inside  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
shrubbery  clusters  all  around  the  base 
of  the  house  for  nearly  100  feet.  At 
one  end  of  the  shrubbery  border  there  is 
a  big  clump  of  Manetti  rose  bush,  where 
a  tender  Tea  rose  was  killed  in  the  hard 
Winter  of  1017-18.  I  let  it  grow  because 
the  foliage  is  pretty,  and  its  single  pink 
flowers  are  not  ugly,  but  have  to  keep 
cutting  out  the  suckers,  for  it  will  spread 
fast  if  let  alone.  And  'that  kuilzii  vine  in 
the  back  yard !  I  wish  that  someone 
who  wants  to  plant  it  would  come  and 
grub  out  the  whole  mess,  for  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  fight  to  keep  it  from  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  place.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  destroy  it,  as  I  have  tired  of  fighting  it. 


As  I  wrote  the  last  few  words  notice 
came  that  someone  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
found  a  big  touring  ear  with  a  farmer 
and  his  wife  and  three  children  from  Os¬ 
wego,  N.  Y.,  on  a  tour  through  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  looking  for  a  good  location  in  a 
milder  climate.  They  carried  a  complete 
camping  outfit,  aud  have  been  camping 
on  the  road.  They  said  that  they  are 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Notes  from  a  Maryland 
Garden,”  and  stopped  to  see  the  garden. 
I  think  they  were  glad  to  accept  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  use  our  bathroom  and  stay  for 
supper.  They  saw  the  garden,  and  be¬ 
fore  sunset  were  on  their  way  over  the 
concrete  road'  to  the  seashore.  I  gave 
them  all  the  information  in  my  power 
that  might  help  them  in  making  a  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  new  home.  Such  visitors  ap¬ 
preciate  the  whole  truth  about  lands,  sucii 
as  they  can  never  get  from  a  real  estate 
agent,  for  the  agent,  no  matter  how  hon¬ 
est  he  tries  to  be,  is  human,  aud  will  tell 
l  he  advantages  of  a  place  and  leave  out 
the  disadvantages.  w.  F.  massey. 


The  Oliver  No.  7  Plow 


An  Olivet  Orchard  Plow  also  is  made  especially 
to  work  with  the  Fordson, 


Amico 

Tractor  Drill 

Accurately  aows  wheat,  oat  a, 
rye,  barley,  rice,  peas,  beans, 
etc.  Furniahed  in  plain  grain 
or  combined  grain  and  ferti • 
lizer  styles,  and  with  wood 
or  steel  wheels. 


Roderick  Lean  Automa¬ 
tic  Disc  Harrow 

Built  in  seven  foot  aize.  Other 
sizes  arm  also  made  for  spec¬ 
ial  conditions.  Complete  line 
of  specialized  tractor  apike 
tooth,  spring  tooth  and  orchard 
harrows. 


How  100,000  Farmers  Plow 

The  Fordson  Tractor  -  The  Oliver  Plow 


A  well  plowed  field  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment  for  a  perfect  seedbed.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  a  maximum  harvest. 

Throughout  the  world  progressive 
farmers  are  doing  their  plowing  in  the 
newer,  better  way.  With  reliable 
Fordson  power  they  are  using  specially 
‘  built  Oliver  Plows  to  turn  a  uniformly 
good  furrow. 

Special  Oliver  Plows,  in  types  to  meet 
any  soil  conditions,  are  designed  and 
built  to  work  with  the  Fordson.  That 
is  why  the  work  measures  up  so  fully 
to  what  a  good  plowing  job  should  be. 
Oliver  Plows  will  do  for  you  what 
they  have  done  for  100,000  Fordson 


farmers  in  America — make  your  plow¬ 
ing  easier  and  better. 

To  fully  prepare  your  seedbed  you 
also  will  want  to  use  the  Roderick 
Lean  Automatic  Disc  Harrow  which 
was  designed  especially  for  the  Ford¬ 
son.  With  the  ground  prepared,  the 
Amsco  Drill  and  the  Fordson  Trac¬ 
tor  make  certain  proper  seeding.  All 
of  these  implements  are  automatic  in 
action,  being  controlled  by  the  operator 
from  the  tractor  seat. 

Farming  the  Fordson  way  with  special 
Fordson  tools  is  the  sure  road  to  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  See  the  Fordton 
Dealer  in  your  town. 


Distributors  of  These  Implements 

D.  H.  Millard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gash,  Stull  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Backus  Motor  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWFR  FARMING  BRINGS  THE  GREATEST  PRQFli 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“  The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener  ” 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succeuor* 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford.  Conn.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
WORKS  :  West  Stockbridgc,  Mass. 


“WOOD  PIPE  “ 

Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  amt  barn.  It  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  forone-half  the  eostof  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
aud  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  WYCKOFF  A  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds 
of  household  and  motor  repairs 
permanently,  quickly  and  is  as  easily 
applied  as  putty.  Write  for  free  Booklet  “R’\ 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

will  save  you  dollars.  6  oz.  cans, 

30e,  1  lb.  cans.  50e.  at  Hardware 
and  General  Stores.  By  mail  add 
5c  for  postage.  r^~- 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 


IRON  CEMENT 


Harvest  20  to  45 

Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
in  Western  Canada 

1  Think  what  that  means  to  you  in  good 
hard  dollars  with  the  great  demand  for 
wheat  at  high  prices.  Many  farmers  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a 
single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to 
$30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets, 
railways — land  of  a  kind  which  grows  20  to 

45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Good 

grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your 
grain  farm  enable  you  to  reap  the  profits 
from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About 
Western  Canada 

—  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements), 
healthful  climate,  good  schools,  churches, 
pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description 
of  farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates, 
etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration.  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Canada. or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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Northern  Ohio  Notes 


The  Milk  Situation.  —  Cleveland, 
Akron, 'Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  con¬ 
sume  practically  all  of  the  milk  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio,  and  prices  are  the  main  conten¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time.  The  great  buy¬ 
ers  here  until  recently  set  the  price,  but 
lately  the  farmers  have  had  about  half 
of  the  say,  and  with  much  corresponding 
satisfaction,  and  the  Milk  Pi’oduccrs’ 
Associations  have  become  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  So  lately  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  in  Northern  Ohio  has  not  had  many 
thrills  the  present  season,  but.  with  the 
August  milk  announcement  by  the  dealers 
of  possible  prices,  the  “Farmers’  Co-oper¬ 
ative”  proposed  that  their  price  (collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  or  not)  would  be  $3.60  a 
10-gallon  can.  The  dealers  halted  on  a 
four-cent-  raise,  and  the  farmers  halted 
also  .with  a  cent  a  quart  between,  though 
the  dealers  had  advanced  their  city  prices 
to  16c  a  quart.  It  looked  for  two  days 
like  another  embargo,  but  the  mayor  of 
the  city  injected  himself  into  the  game, 
and  said  split  the  difference,  make  it 
SS^c,  which  was  done,  and  all  seemed 
satisfied,  save  the  dealers,  who  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  raise  in  wages  (every 
week)  of  their  employes.  In  a  day  or  so 
the  railways  got  their  innings  on  the 
farmers  by  raising  the  freights  seven  cents 
a  can,  and  trucks  as  well,  which  made 
tbe  rise  in  milk  look  pretty  small  to  the 
producers.  No  one  is  hearing  anything 
more  about  the  surplus  of  milk,  nor  any 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  feeds  or  labor. 
Labor  prices  have  increased  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  its  efficiency  decreased  in  like 
proportion. 

The  Sugar  Beet  Crop. — The  beet- 
sugar  farmers  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  are  anticipating  a  great  price 
for  it'heir  sugar  beets  this  Fall,  and  if 
there  is  no  great  fall  in  sugar  the  price 
per  ton  for  beets  will  be  unprecedented. 
The  1920  contract  price  was  set  at  $9 
per  ton,  and  for  each  cent  that  market 
sugar  goes  above  the  eight-cent  mark,  it 
adds  a  dollar  a  ton  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  beets.  With  sugar  at  20  cents 
it  would  make  beets  $20  a  ton,  and  now 
with  sugar  at  30  cents,  the  price  for  beets 
will  be  around  $30  a  ton.  The  crop  this 
year  is  40  per  cent  in  acreage  over  last 
year,  when  in  the  northwestern  counties 
39,000  acres  were  planted,  and  61,000  this 
season  :  but  as  the  beet  sugar  made  in 
all  the  United  States  is  only  22  per  cent 
of  the  sugar  consumed,  this  increase  in 
acreage  will  not  meet  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  sugar.  If  prices  are  decreased 
it  will  be  from  outside  causes,  or  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  promptings  of  the  sugar  barons. 
A  peculiar  feature  about  this  year's  seed¬ 
ing  was  that  the  seed  came  from  Russia, 
through  a  Holland  agency,  and  cost  the 
sugar  companies  who  supply  the  seed 
something  like  35  cents  per  lb.,  although 
it  was  supplied  to  the  farmers  at  25  cents. 

Automobile  Thieves.  —  Mention  was 
made  recently  of  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  efficient  rural  State  police  as  a 
check  on  the  fast  increasing  night  auto¬ 
mobile  thievery  going  on  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  cities,  especially  the  raid¬ 
ing  of  henroosts,  but  the  auto  thieving 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  this  item. 
The  thieves  are  becoming  adroit  to  the 
extent  that  they  dope  the  roosts  with 
chloroform,  and  so  get  away  wiitli  their 
plunder  without  detection,  often  getting 
100  birds  at  a  farm.  The  last  raid  in 
this  vicinity  the  thieves  were  caught  with 
their  plunder,  chloroform  and  coops,  and 
are  now  contemplating  the  hard  luck  that 
they  cannot  get  bail,  and  five  years  awaits 
each  in  the  pen.  With  the  hens  go  calves, 
sheep,  hogs,  yearlings,  garden  truck  and 
the  like,  and  as  they  travel  without  lights, 
even  if  defected  thev  usually  make  a  safe 
get-away,  and  auto  leave  no  incriminating 
marks  to  indicate  a  trail.  As  these 
thieves  get  little  plunder  in  the  farm 
localities  in  the  way  of  ready  cash,  for 
this  they  confine  their  operations  to  the 
city  banks,  and  pay  days  at  the  great 
manufacturing  plants,  where  several  hauls 
from  $3,000  to  $25,000  have  been  made, 
and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

Farm  Organizations.  —  The  air  in 
Ohio  seems  charged  with  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  farm  bureaus  of  every  description, 
township  and  county  bureaus,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  combination  and  county  independ¬ 
ent  bureaus,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Miller’s 
State-wide  co-operative  effort  that  em¬ 
braces  about  all  farm  commercializing. 
Now  we  have  mutual  fertilizing  societies, 
taking  in  seven  townships,  lime  deposit 
depots,  with  100  or  so  members,  and  the 
three  counties  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  State  have  planned  a  co-operative 
organization,  that,  in  addition  to  all  else, 
looks  after  the  farmers’  sugar-beet  inter¬ 
ests.  As  there  are  some  1,000  acres  of 
beets  growing  in  that  corner  of  Ohio,  the 
proposed  project  of  combination  is  of 
much  magnitude,  even  without  other  farm 
operations.  The  idea  of  all  this  is  to 
meet,  commercialism  in  mass,  rather  than 
individual  effort,  and  meet,  it  with  united 
credit,  instead  of  single  encounter.  With 
this  comes  co-operative  possession  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  locality,  which  one  farmer 
could  not  secure  by  reason  of  great  cost, 
like  the  farmers  of  three  townships  in 
Medina  County  buying  a  large  power 
ditcher,  which  is  to  be  run  continuously, 
tbe  officials  proportioning  its  work  to  the 


best  advantage  of  all.  Of  the  88  counties 
of  the  State,  80  of  them  have  Farm 
Agents,  and  here  and  there  some  counties 
are  working  in  unison  on  many  of  the 
industries  that  are  common  to  each,  and 
with  manifest  betterment.  Just  now  a 
“hen  train”  is  being  run  through  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the  State 
University  experts;  meetings  are  held  and 
the  hen  industry  given  a  boost.  Notable 
work  is  done  in  culling  out  the  boarder 
liens,  as  evidenced  by  signs  and  markings 
not  dissimilar  to  judging  dairy  cows.  All 
kinds  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  are  in  ac¬ 
tive  existence  with  lambs,  pigs,  calves 
and  colts  as  mascots.  The  combined  total 
of  organizations  is  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  Ohio.  J.  G. 


Aphis  on  Snowball 

What  disease  is  it  that  curls  up  the 
leaves  on  the  snowball  bush  and  makes 
them  look  rusty?  Is  there  a  cure,  and 
what  is  it?  D.  A. 

Morrisville,  N  Y. 

The  common  snowball  is  extremely  sub¬ 
ject.  to  aphis  attack,  which  causes  the 
leaves  to  curl  up  and  become  rusty  ;  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  loss  of  foliage,  and  the 
whole  bush  looks  sickly.  Any  of  the 
tobacco  preparations  used  for  aphis  con¬ 
trol  are  suggested  ;  the  applications  should 
he  directed  forcibly  against  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  The  infestation  is  usually 
unnoticed  until  the  leaves  are  badly 
curled,  and  it  is  then  hard  to  remedy  it, 
as  most  of  the  insects  are  not  reached. 
Many  landscape  gardeners  do  not  care 
to  plant  the  common  snowball  (the  sterile 
form  of  the  Viburnum  Opulus)  because 
of  this  weakness,  and  we  consider  the 
Japanese  snowball  very  much  more  de¬ 
sirable.  This  variety.  Viburnum  tomen- 
tosum,  has  firm,  dark  green  leaves,  with 
a  plicate  or  pleated  surface,  which  ap¬ 
pears  immune-  to  insect  attack.  The 
flowers  are  showy  and  foliage  is  hand¬ 
some  throughout  the  season,  turning  a 
rich  purplish  red  in  the  Fall. 


Cut  Down  the  Sugar  Bill 

by  eating  a  cereal  that  contains  its 
own  sugar  self-developed  from 
grain  in  making — 

Grape -Nuts 

As  a  breakfast  or  luncheon  cereal  with  cream 
or  milk;  or  sprinkled  over  fresh  fruit  or  berries, 
Grape-Nuts  adds  to  the  meal’s  pleasure — and 
is  economical. 

Buy  from  your  grocer. 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SltOS  i 


Those  Good 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CAN  STILL  BE  HAD  FOR 
THIS  SEASON’S  CORN  CROP 

By  much  overtime  work  we  have  caught  up  with  a  big 
season’s  business  and  can  now  handle  your  silo  order 
promptly.  We  ship  the  same  week  order  is  received ; 
often  the  same  day.  And  the  silo  will  please  you,  too. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


■B? 


Lee  Union-All 


most 
popular 
work 
garment 
m  America 


,7T,r  original 
one-piece  suit 
and  the  standard 
of  quality  in  work 
clothing.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by 
imitations  and 
*  ‘  j  ust-as-good  ’  s.  ’  * 

Remember  There  Is  Only 
ONE  Union- Alls — the  LEE 

Dept.  466  B 

The  H.D.Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Kansan  Cifv.Mo  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Kansas  Citv.  Xas.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Minneapolis, Minu.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Salt  Hay  for  Horses 

One  of  our  readers  recently  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  about  feeding  salt  hay  to  horses.  This 
salt  hay  is  the  rank,  heavy  grass  which 
grows  on  the  salt  marshes  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  ocean.  Our  friend  'said  he 
had  a  chance  to  buy  the  hay  at  a  low 
figure,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  it 
would  substitute  for  other  horse  hay.  We 
have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  such  hay  to  horses.  L. 
W.  Lloyd  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  sent  us  the  following 
note  about  it : 

“Although  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  extension  department  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  I  have  never  known 
of  a  farmer  feeding  this  kind  of  hay  to 
horses.  Considerable  of  it  is  fed  to  cows, 
however.  I  fed  some  of  it  a  few  Winters 
ago  to  a  herd  I  had  charge  of,  and  I  found 
it  was  fairly  palatable,  but  was  pretty 
poor  x’OUghage  for  milk.  This  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  experiment  work  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  Experiment  ^tatiou. 
I  know  of  no  reason,  if  it  is  not  too  dusty, 
why  it  should  not  be  fed  to  horses.  The 
feeding  value  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Timothy,  and.  provided  horses  will  eat  it, 
this  should  replace  Timothy  fairly  well.” 


>1 FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

"Z” FAR M  ENGINES 


Clam  Shells  or  Ground  Lime 

An  Ohio  man  asks  of  which  will  be  the 
better  bargain,  fine  ground  limestone  at 
$.;.50  per  ton  or  crushed  clam  shells — a 
big  wagon  load  for  $1.25.  Usually  the 
clam  shells  contain  a  little  less  actual 
lime  than  ithe  limestone,  but  it  depends 
on  how  finely  they  are  crushed.  If  the 
clani  shells  are  crushed  tiue  we  would  buy 
them  at  the  figures  given,  but  if  they  are 
in  good-sized  pieces  we  would  take  the 
limestone. 


Pulverizing  Hen  Manure 

Much  is  said  about  pulverized  hen  ma¬ 
ture.  Can  you  tell  me  of  the  best  way 
(or  any  way)  to  pulverize  it  in  small 
quantities?  A.  c.  c. 

Glenview,  Ill. 

First  get  it  fully  dried  out.  Use  plenty 
of  plaster,  road  dust  or  sifted  coal  ashes 
under  the  perches,  and  scrape  it  out  fre¬ 
quently.  Keep  in  barrels  or  boxes  in  a 
dry  place.  This  will  leave  the  manure 
in  dry,  hard  chunks — solid  all  through. 
Put  them  ou  a  solid  floor,  concrete,  if 
possible,  and  smash  them  with  a  heavy 
maul  or  spade.  A  small  mill  will  grind 
this  fine  manure  cheaply,  but  you  can  do 
a  fair  job  by  smashing  it  with  a  heavy 
spade. 


Treating  Seed  Wheat  for  Smut 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
more  smut  than  usual  iu  the  wheat.  It 
will  pay  to  “treat”  all  smutty  seed  to  a 
dose  of  formaldehyde.  Usually  the  plau 
has  beeu  to  sprinkle  the  seed  wheat  and 
then  cover  with  a  blanket.  Now  the  plan 
of  soaking  is  suggested.  The  Kansas  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  gives  the  following  di¬ 
rections  : 

Prepare  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  by 
mixing  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  with  40 
to  45  gallons  of  water,  using  good  seed 
only,  that  has  not  beeu  cracked  or  me¬ 
chanically  injured,  otherwise  the  formal¬ 
dehyde  will  injure  the  germination.  Be¬ 
fore  treating  the  seed,  it  should  be  run 
through  a  fanning  mill.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  best  results,  aud  will 
greatly  reduce  the  skimming  off  work,  as 
this  removes  the  chaff  and  shriveled  ker¬ 
nels.  One  way  to  use  the  formaldehyde 
treatment  is  to  have  two  or  more  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  or  wooden  tanks,  vats,  or  other 
containers.  These  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  drain  plugs.  The  containers 
should  stand  above  the  ground,  since  the 
solution  has  to  be  drained  off,  after  the 
seed  has  been  treated.  Dump  the  seed 
to  lie  treated  into  the  solution  tank,  stir 
gently  and  skim  off  all  smut  balls.  The 
seed  must  not  remain  in  this  solution 
over  10  to  15  minutes  from  the  time  it 
enters  the  solution  until  it  is  thrown  out 
io  dry.  At  the  end  of  10  or  15  minutes 
•Irani  the  solution  off  and  place  it  in  au- 
o (tier  tank,  where  a  second  batch  of  seed 
can  be  treated.  Shovel  out'  the  seed 
which  was  treated  and  spread  out  to  dry. 
,  rented  seed  should  be  dried  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  since  the  action  of  the  for¬ 
maldehyde  gas  must  be  stopped.  It 
ciiouid  not  be  placed  iu  piles  that  will 
ake  hours  to  dry  out.  If  necessary,  it 
must  be  raked  over  frequently.  The  seed 
ran  ‘,0  planted  immediately,  provided  the 
gtonnd  is  moist  and  in  condition  to  gerrni- 
\jCec  Properly.  Freshly  treated  seed 

"ii Id  not  be  planted  iu  dry  ground. 

Another  plan  is  to  put  the  seed  iu  a 
'ure  Gasket  or  screen  ‘and  dip  it  down 
mto  the  solution. 


As  Clean  Cut  as  a  Thoroughbred 

The  clean-cut  business-like  design  of  the  “Z”  Engine 

was  not  just  accident.  A  farm  engine,  to  be  efficient,  must 
be  properly  designed.  The  “Z”  has  graceful,  natural  lines  — 
free  from  geegaws. 

The  parts  are  strong  —  weight  where  weight  is 

needed.  Strains  foreseen  —  contact  parts  case  hardened  —  ail 
parts  carefully,  precisely  made  by  accurate  machine  work. 

Looks  like  a  thoroughbred  —  is  one.  Delivers  a 

steady  flow  of  power  —  runs  smoothly  —  operates  economically. 
Correct  design  and  precision  methods  give  the  “Z”  its  built-in 
quality.  It  is  a  mighty  pleasing  engine  to  look  at 

Other  “Z”  features  are:  Runs  on  kerosene,  as 

well  as  gasoline;  Bosch  magneto;  more  than  rated  power; 
parts  interchangeable;  long  life. 

Let  your  nearby  dealer  show  you  why  you  should  have  a  “Z.** 

PRICES ; 

11  H.P . $  85.00 

3  H.P .  135.00 

6  H.P .  220.00 

All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE  &  CO, 


MANUFACTURERS  -CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 


Silos  At  Half  Price 

I  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  half 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  'good  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


RDER  SILOS 


Corn  is  growing  fast  —  is  yourJSilo 
ready ; 

Don’t  lot  any  of  y.mr  r.ip  waste  on 
the  ground.  A  Harder  Silo  will  tupi 
it  all  into  sweet,  juicy  silage  for 
your  cows  —  lots  of  milk  all  w  ilder 
long. 


Write  for  book*  on  $IIo*| 
and  the  story  of  Silas  Lowj 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP.^ 
Box  1 1  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  U3INO 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


/ 


at  Factory 

Prices 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  ^  ^ 

•Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  tire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  873 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  COWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 
823-973  P*ka  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 


.1 


Samples  & 
Routing  booh 


$A/\  i 

Light  running,  -  - 

close  Bkimmiug.  durable.  . 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  „ 

lifetime  mralnat  defects  in  material  and  work 
mumthip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
Mo.  6  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  b'ree  1 
Catalog  Polder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  | 
and  save  money.  (21)  “ 

AL8AUGH  00VER  C<K«  2«71  MftffttiaUW  Ctilcm 


Agents 


MaKi:  \  DOI.I.Wt  A*  1101  It.  SELL  M  I.NDET8 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensil s.  Sample  p a  c  1c ag e  free. 

C  OLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  m-pt.  tOS.  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  IS  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday;  Profits.  $2.50  each;  Square  Deal;  Partieu- 

lars  Free.  lit’ SEEK  COMPANY.  .1  otin.t  won. Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  YV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


When  this  season  opened,  farmers  di¬ 
vided  into  two  general  classes  or  groups. 
One  group  figured  that  prices  for  all  farm 
products  must  be  high.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  actual  food  of  any  kind 
could  go  down  to  low  figures.  Therefore, 
it  looked  like  a  good  gamble  to  put  extra 
capital  into  fanning.  Every  possible  ex¬ 
pense,  from  seeds  and  taxes  to  fertilizer 
and  transportation,  is  higher  than  ever 
before.  The  group  of  men  I  speak  of 
decided  to  plant  more  than  usual  and  take 
a  chance  on  high  prices.  Another  group, 
more  conservative,  took  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  course.  They  planted  less  and  cut 
down  every  expense.  Labor  was  limited 
to  what  the  family  could  do.  Tattle  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  bought.  Many  of  the  cows 
were  sold,  old  horses  disposed  of,  fields 
seeded  to  grass — every  plan  laid  for  a 
smaller  crop  at  reduced  expense.  I  heard 
one  man  say  that  the  two  plans  were  as 
distinct  as  the  operations  of  the  men  in 
the  parable  of  the  talents.  One  speculat¬ 
ed  with  the  money,  the  other  made  sure  of 
it  by  hiding  it  in  the  ground.  That  is 
not  a  true  illustration,  but  many  of  us 
did  bank  on  high  prices  and  risked  our 
capital  to  produce  a  large  crop.  That  is 
what  we  did,  1  confess.  Success  with 
any  such  plan  depends  on  high  prices  for 
the  goods,  and  you  may  imagine  that  we 
watch  the  returns  for  these  early  track 
loads  with  great  interest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

No  man  except  a  practical  farmer  in 
this  year  1920  can  realize  how  farm  ex¬ 
penses  have  jumped.  Our  seed  costs  us 
more  than  twice  what  we  paid  before  the 
war.  Fertilizer,  which  formerly  we 
bought  at  about  $30,  now  costs  $05  or 
more.  Tools  are  out  of  sight,  both  in 
price  and  in  freight  delivery.  In  mast 
cases  lime  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  In 
former  years  we  had  all  the  labor  we 
wanted  at  $1.25  per  day.  Now  it  is  $3.50 
and  more.  Every  item  of  farm  expense 
has  been  nearly  doubled  to  us,  and  credit 
it  harder  to  obtain  than  ever.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  hope  to  double  our  crop  on 
each  acre,  though  most  of  us  do  try  to 
increase  the  yield  somewhat.  The  only 
hope  for  this  sort  of  speculative  farming 
is  to  make  a  good  guess  on  the  crop,  get 
it  to  market  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
get  a  good  price  for  it.  Any  mistake  or 
slip-up  on  any  of  these  things  will  upset 
the  plan.  For  instance,  I  rather  looked 
for  a  dry  season,  and  so  we  had  half  the 
hill  orchard  plowed.  We  could,  not  do 
it  all  ourselves.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
helped,  and  they  charged  $9  per  day  for 
man  and  team !  This  means  work  with 
the  same  team  and  man  and  the  same 
kind  of  a  plan  for  which  I  paid  $4.50 
some  live  years  ago.  The  reason  given 
for  the  high  price  is  that  the  town  will 
pay  that  for  public  work.  That  little 
incident  shows  how,  in  a  much  larger 
way,  labor  prices  are  being  forced  upon 
us.  As  it  happens  the  season  has  been 
wet,  and  the  orchards  where  we  cut  the 
grass  and  left  it  on  the  ground  are  quite 
as  good  in  color  and  growth  and  crop  as 
where  we  did  this  expensive  plowing. 
***** 

Many  farmers  in  the  East  who  decided 
to  stake  their  capital  against  high  prices 
have  plunged  on  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
The  potato  scheme  looked  right.  The  old 
crop  was  short,  and  it  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  prices  could  go  below  $2  a 
bushel.  To  those  who  have  good  potato 
soil  (light  and  well  drained)  it  seemed 
like  a  fair  chance.  As  for  cabbage,  our 
country  is  full  of  the  crop,  but  I  cannot 
sec  what  induced  our  farmers  to  “plunge” 
on  it.  Just  now  it  is  lower  than  we 
have  ever  known  it.  In  our  own  case 
we  gave  up  potatoes  as  a  market  crop  and 
have  put  our  capital  into  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  egg  plant,  and  late  cucum¬ 
bers  for  pickles.  Our  soil  is  not  adapted 
to  potatoes,  and  when  you  strike  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  over  $90  an  acre  for  seed  and 
fertilizer  alone,  I  retire  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  natural  potato  soil.  I  figured 
that  sweet  corn  would  bring  a  fair  price. 
It  is  popular  food,  and  the  canners  offer 
enough  to  keep  a  good  share  of  the  crop 
off  the  market.  As  for  tomatoes,  they 
are  becoming  more  popular  as  food  each 
year.  Canners  pay  $20  and  more  per  ton, 
and  millions  of  early  plants  wex-e  de¬ 
stroyed  last  Spring.  Eggplant  is  being 
used  more  and  more  as  a  meat  substitute 
by  Italians  and  others.  We  considered 
all  these  cii'cumstances  and  took  our 
chances.  As  for  the  apples,  there  was 
promise  of  a  "fair  crop,  and  for  the  past 
few  yeai-s  we  have  had  little  trouble' in 
selling  them.  We  have  in  addition  to 
these  crops  over  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
several  thousand  cabbages,  and  several 
hundred  dollai-s  in  pork  and  poultry. 
***** 

So  we  sent  our  first  truck  load  to  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  .7.,  on  July  31.  It  was  a  small 
load  of  early  apples — Porters  and  Nyacks. 
We  found  the  market  completely  demoral¬ 
ized.  Potatoes  had  “slumped”  and  cab¬ 
bage  brought  about  40  cents  a  barrel. 
The  city  was  full  of  early  apples,  most  of 
them  very  low  in  quality.  It  seemed  as 
if  farmers  had  gone  into  the  orchard  and 
picked  up  bruised  and  wormy  windfalls 
and  dumped  them  upon  the  market  to 
break  its  back.  Of  course,  this  made  a 
“glut,”  and  every  dealer  used  the  price 
offered  for  this  poor  stuff  to  beat  down 
the  selling  value  of  good  fruit.  Our  high- 
class  apples  brought  40  to  50  cents  a 
basket.  This  would  not  be  .so  bad  if  the 
consumer  had  obtained  any  benefit  from 
it,  but  they  did  not.  I  saw  apples — 
either  our  own  Porters  or  something  just 
like  them — selling  at  five  cents  each. 


There  Was  no  help  for  it  but  to  keep  good- 
natured  and  try  again.  This  delicate 
early  fruit  must  be  sold  at  once.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  crop  of  early  apples  is  larger 
than  for  some  years  past.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  the  slump  in  potatoes.  The 
total  acreage  is  less  than  last  year.  I 
think  the  yield  per  acre  is  highex-.  Most 
farmers,  realizing  the  money  they  have 
invested,  have  taken  better  care  of  the 
crop.  More  high-class  seed  has  been  used 
and  far  more  spraying  has  been  done. 
In  our  country,  with  our  small  potato 
fields,  we  are  now  forced  to  compete  with 
farmers  200  miles,  mox-e  or  less,  away, 
who  have  100  acres  or  more,  where  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown  -on  a  sort  of  factory 
system.  It  is  as  hard  for  us  to  compete 
with  such  a  crop  as  for  one  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  small  mills  to  compete  with  a  great 
modern  factory.  Our  chance  lies  in  pro¬ 
ducing  extra  quality  and  selling  as  close 
to  retail  as  possible.  I  think  potato 
l’ices  will  come  up  somewhat  before  long, 
ut  I  fear  those  farmers  who  banked  on 
$2.50  per  bushel,  net,  will  be  disappointed. 
***** 

The  condition  of  our  early  apple  market 
showed  clearly  that  there  is  little  chance 
for  us  farmers,  in  such  a  season,  so  long 
as  we  act  as  individuals  and  ship  without 
any  standard  or  agreement.  We  were 
each  competing  against  the  other,  and  the 
middleman  received  all  the  advantage 
without  benefit  to  the  consumer.  Of 
course  tkei-e  is  no  law  or  legislation  that 
will  help  such  a  situation.  It  is  a  clear 
case,  of  got  to  do  it  ourselves  by  coming 
together  in  a  co-operative  enterprise  and 
agreeing  to  submit  to  fair  discipline  in 
keeping  the  culls  at  home.  For  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  cull — the  poor  windfall — - 
that  knocked  the  spine  out  of  our  market. 
Just  as  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  in  its 
weakest  link,  so  in  a  time  of  glut  the 
market  is  decided  by  the  poor  stuff  which 
is  dumped  in  with  the  finer  gi-ades.  When 
we  got  home  we  did  some  quick  figuring. 


Our  early  fruit  is  mostly  at  the  top  of 
the  old-fashioned  trees,  many  of  them 
90  feet  and  more  in  the  air.  Now  a  man 
at  modern  wages  cannot  make  any  profit, 
picking  40-cent  apples-  up  in  the  air- — not 
when  you  take  out.  the  price  of  the  bas¬ 
ket.  A  vei*y  simple  “example”  in  arith¬ 
metic  will  pi-ove  that,  so  we  left  these  old 
high-heads  alone  and  went  after  the 
smaller  trees.  Of  coui-se,  this  will  mean 
many  bushels  of  fruit  falling  from  higu 
in  the  air  and  hitting  the  ground  like  a 
baseball  meeting  the  bat.  This  fruit  will 
be  fed  to  the  stock  or  wasted.  No  doubt 
some  of  our  city  friends  would  call  us 
shiftless  profiteers  if  they  saw  these  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  ground.  The  fact  is,  that 
with  our  high-priced  labor  and  the  low 
price  for  the  fruit  we  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  picking  from  these  high  trees, 
and  then  paying  for  the  basket.  I  am 
done  working  hard  to  do  things  at  a.  loss 
because  some  outsider  thinks  we  ought  to. 
I  am  going  to  figure  things  as  well  as  I 
can.  and  do  that  work  which  promises  a 
profit,  or  at  least  an  even  stand-off.  I 
notice  the  American  Woolen  Mills  shut 
down  and  laid  off  their  workmen  because 
they  claimed  the  max-ket  was  bad  and 
clothmaking  did  not  pay.  Have  I  not  as 
much  right  in  my  little  apple  business  to 
figure  in  the  same  way? 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  few-  days  later  we  loaded  the  truck 
once  more  and  started  out-’ — this  time  for 
the  larger  market  of  New  York.  We  had 
something  over  3,000  ears  of  sweet  corn, 
30  bushels  of  sweet  apples  and  a  few 
others.  This  load  brought  over  $110,  and 
we  came  right  back  and  took  another  one 
the  next.  day.  The  corn  was  Cory. 
Everyone  knows  that-  is  a  small  variety, 
and  most  of  the  ears  are  smaller  than 
usual,  on  account,  of  the  wet  ground  and 
lack  of  sunshine.  Yet  it  bi-ought  2  V-> 
cents  an  ear  for  most  of  it.  That  is  a 
good  pi-ice,  and  the  indications  ax-e  that 
the  market  will  remain  good.  The  sweet 
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apples  are  not  all  sold!  by  the  commission 
men,  but  they  seem  to  bring  about  $3.50 
per  ban-el  of  three  bushels.  The  same 
brand  of  fruit  bx-ought  $4.50  to  $5  last 
yeax-.  This  is  the  old  “Jersey  Sweet/’ 
as  our  people  call  it — a  fruit  without  any 
acid  whatever.  I  like,  them  baked,  sliced 
up  with  milk.  They  ripen  early  and  are 
soft  and  delicate.  Our  ti-ees  are  old- 
very  likely  75  years.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  plant  such  a  variety.  Far  over  the 
hill  are  two  of  these  trees  planted1  far 
apart,  so  that  the  head  has  spread  out 
like  an  umbrella,  and  rather  low  down. 
From  one  of  these  trees  we  picked  15 
bushels,  and  from  the  other  17.  As  these 
big  trees  are  planted  there  would  be  about 
25  to  the  acre.  Which  would  you  rather 
have,  25  of  these  big  ones  or  40  smaller 
tx-ees — 32  feet  each  way? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  tomatoes  have  been  slow  to  ripen, 
but  the  first  load  will  go  about  August  10. 
Prices  were  high  at  first,  then  they 
slumped  badly.  Now  they  are  coming  back, 
as  I  think  the  canners  are  absorbing  moi*e 
of  the  crop.  Our  plants  are  fine — I  never 
saw  them  better — and  if.  looks  now  like  a 
good  crop,  with  fair  prices.  I  think  I 
have  told  how  these  tomatoes  are  planted 
in  the  field  where  we  tried  to  kill  out  the 
quack  grass.  Some  years  ago  wc  had  a 
hogyard  in  the  center  of  this  field.  Quac-k 
started  on  it,  jumped  out  of  it,  and  ran 
all  over  the  field  Last  Spring  we  plowed 
this  quack  and  dug  it  over  with  cutaway 
and  spring-tooth.  Then  we  made  a  heavy 
seeding  of  oats  and  peas.  These  were 
cut  early,  the  ground  plowed  and  worked 
once  more,  and  buckwheat  and  rye  seeded 
togethei-.  The  buckwheat  was  cut  and 
left  on  the  ground  for  the  hens  to  harvest. 
The  x-ye  came  on  and  made  a  fair  growth 
and  it  was  plowed  under  in  Spring.  Now 
the  quack  grass  has  largely  disappeai-ed — 
with  only  little  patches  left  here  and 
there.-  The  tomato  plants  wex-e  fertilized 
with  chicken  manure  and  phosphate,  anil 


McCormick,  Deering,  and  Milwaukee  Corn  Binders. 
McCormick  and  Deering  Corn  Pickers. 
International  Ensilage  Cutters. 
McCormick  and  Deering  Huskers  and  Shredders. 


King  Corn 

and  a  glimpse  into 

Corn  Machine  History 


will 


bring 


into  the 


A  UTUMN 

markets  of  the  world  some 
three  billion  bushels  of  American 
corn.  A  great  army  of  corn  harvest¬ 
ing  machines  is  already  mobilizing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  page  to 
remind  corn  growers  of  the  great 
part  played  by  this  Company,  and 
by  the  builders  of  McCormick  and 
Deering,  in  the  development  of 
modern  corn  machines. 

Cyrus  McCormick  invented  the 
reaper  and  lead  the  way  from  ancient 
hand-harvest  to  efficient  binder-har¬ 
vest.  There  is  no  news  in  that;  every 
school  child  knows  the  historical 
fact. 

Less  familiar  but  just  as  inspiring  is 


corn  machine  history.  Here  too,  forty 
years  ago,  the  builders  of  this  Company 
were  pioneering.  Out  of  their  hands 
in  these  two  score  years  have  come 
such  efficient  corn  machines  as  the 
binder,  the  picker,  the  husker-shredder; 
and  the  credit  for  today’s  high  stand¬ 
ards  belongs  to  the  International  build¬ 
ers.  Now,  corn  has  come  from  its  lowly 
state  to  be  crowned  King  Corn,  and 
the  tiny  crop  of  1880  has  grown  to  a 
three-billion-bushel  yield. 

The  careful  corn  grower  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  steady  accumulation  of 
Harvester  experie7ice  is  importafit  for 
him.  Whatever  the  need  —  for  corn 
binder,  picker,  ensilage  cutter,  husker- 
shredder,  sheller — International  dealers 
the  nation  over  may  be  depended  on 
for  corn  machines  whose  practical 
utility  is  everywhere  acknowledged. 


Inter  national  Harvester  Com  winy 

*of  America  lle.A 

CHICAGO  (JNCOWPORATtO)  U  5  A 
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they  are  great.  Ton  can  tell  where  the 
old  hoghouse  was  by  the  strength  and 
color  of  the  vines.  On  one  part  of  this  field 
we  used  our  dust  of  sulphur  and  lead 
arsenate.  There  is  no  injury,  and  I  think 
the  yield  will  prove  it  a  fine  bit.  Some 
of  the  eggplants  are  already  as  big  as  a 
small  baby’s  head,  and  prices  are  good 
thus  far.  I  shall  know  this  year  about 
what  we  may  expect  as  income  from  an 
average  vine  of  tomato  or  eggplant. 
***** 

As  to  the  future  we  can  only  guess. 
There  seems  to  be  a  big  apple  crop, 
though  I  think  the  early  and  Fall  apples 
are  in  greater  supply  than  the  Winter 
fruit.  Prices,  at  least  in  our  market, 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  what  is 
done  with  the  cull.  If  a  lot  of  this  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  can  be  kept  off  the  market,  the 
good  fruit  will  do  well.  If  it  must  com¬ 
pete  with  culls,  “bulk  shipments”  and 
poor  stuff  generally,  we  shall  not  get  what 
our  apples  are  worth.  I  think  potatoes 
will  come  back  in  price  somewhat,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  crop  on  small  fields 
will  pay  much  profit.  In  our  own  case 
I  expect  to  come  out  just  about  even, 
depending  on  what  we  can  get  for  the 
late  fruit.  Fate  may  hand  us  a  bouquet 
or  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and  we  will  try 
to  take  either  with  a  smile.  We  took  our 
chance  and  put  in  our  capital,  which 
means  that  we  backed  our  own  judgment. 
If  that  judgment  proves  to  be  the  wrong 
horse,  we  must  stand  for  it.  If  we  are  to 
lose,  however,  I  shall  hate  to  see  the  con¬ 
sumer  passed  by,  as  usual,  with  no  benefit 
from  our  high  prices.  I  see  our  sweet 
corn  selling  in  restaurants  at  10  and  15 
cents  an  ear;  baked  apples  at  15  cents; 
single  boiled  potatoes  at  15  cents,  and  one 
tomato  and  some  lettuce  in  a  “salad”  at 
30  cents.  Are  we  to  growl  hopelessly  at 
this  evidence  of  the  35-eent  dollar,  or  fig¬ 
ure  this  retail  price  in  the  food  we  eat 
at  home  and  thus  cla-ss  ourselves  with 
millionaires?  H.  w.  c. 


Damage  from  Painting  Trees 

You  have  printed  several  communica¬ 
tions  about  experience  of  persons  using 
different  kinds  of  fruit-tree  protectors  to 
save  the  trees  from  mice  damage  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Last  Fall.  1910,  I  painted  the  trunks 
of  my  trees  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  flavored  with  arsenate  of 
lead  powder,  with  color  mixture  darkened, 
so  as  not  to  be  conspicuous  on  trees,  with 
lamp  black  in  oil.  These  ingredients  were 
made  into  a.  thick  mixture  and  applied 
to  the  trees  with  a  brush.  Very  little 
damage  from  mice  resulted.  There  were 
less  than  half  a  dozen  instances  on  about 
a  thousand  trees  of  any  attempted  an¬ 
noying  whatever  from  mice.  A  compara¬ 
tively  simple  and  inexpensive  method  for 
preventing  mice  injury  seemed  to  be 
found,  but  let  me  advise  your  readers  not 
to  attempt  this  method,  for  now,  the 
middle  of  .Tuly.  a  number  of  the  trees 
begin  to  show  the  effects  of  injury,  and 
in  many  cases  the  bark  on  the  trunks 
underneath  the  paint  has  been  entirely 
or  partially  killed,  and  the  foliage  on  the 
trees  is  quite  yellow.  Fruit  was  been 
stripped  from  such  trees  with  the  hope 
that  that  may  help  save  them,  but  little  is 
expected.  The  variety  principally  af¬ 
fected  was  the  Wagener,  although  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  McIntosh  and 
Duchess  also  were  injured.  Perhaps  a 
knowledge  of  this  experience  may  prevent 
some  of  your  readers  from  following  a 
similar  course  in  the  future.  H.  a.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

It.  N.-T. — We  have  often  beeu  urged 
to  advocate  the  use  of  lead  and  oil  for 
painting  trees.  We  hesitate  to  do  it, 
although  many  good  growers  have  report¬ 
ed  great  success.  We  are  afraid  of  the 
mixture,  and  have  had  a  good  many  re¬ 
ports  like  the  above.  This  painting  has 
been  advised  by  some  of  the  experiment 
stations.  We  do  not  recall  any  horticul¬ 
tural  practice  which  has  given  more  con¬ 
tradictory  results. 


What  Have  You  in  Mind 
When  You  Look  for  a  Tractor 


EXPERIENCE  has  taught  the  farmer  that  he  doesn’ t  buy  a  tractor. 
He  knows  now  that  he  buys  tractor  performance.  And  he  has 
specific  ideas  of  performance  in  mind  when  looking  for  a  tractor. 

You  have  probably  looked  at  it  in  much  the  same  way.  The  tractor 
you’ll  buy  must  give  you  ability  to  enlarge  your  acreage  —  to  increase 
your  production — to  catch  up  on  time  lost  through  bad  weather — to  re¬ 
duce  dependence  on  hired  help — at  a  cost  that  will  show  you  a  profit. 
In  other  words,  the  tractor  you  buy  must  show  undoubted  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dollar  plus  for  every  dollar  invested.  That’s  about  it,  isn’t  it? 


For  over  nine  years  now,  practical  farmers  throughout  the  country  have 
been  buying  the  G-O  Tractor  because  it  furnishes  its  own  evidence  of 
performance  that  insures  prolonged  dollar  plus  returns. 


Even  an  untrained  ear  can  tell  that  its  big  14-28  motor  has  power 
a-plenty  and  some  to  spare  for  any  job  on  the  farm.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  G-O  so  powerful  for  its  weight. 

Dependability  is  insured  by  its  simple  and  sturdy  construction  —  fewer 
parts,  no  complicated  parts — all  working  parts  enclosed  and  running  in 
oil — no  transmission  gears  to  strip  and  one  easy  lever  for  starting,  stop¬ 
ping,  forward  or  reverse. 


Let  us  give  you  our  estimates  of  what  the  G-O  will  save  you  in  a  year. 
Keep  our  figures  in  mind.  Then  watch  the  G-O  justify  them  at  any 
time  and  place  you  choose.  Mail  coupon  to-day. 


The  General  Ordnance  Company 


Eastern  Sales  Offices; 


2  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Western  Sales  Offices 
and  Works: 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


THE  G-O  COMPANY  of  TEXAS 
Dallas,  Texas 

Eastern  Works  :  DERBY,  Conn. 


Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  my  copy  of 
the  tractor  book  “How  Success  Came  to 
Power  Farm.’’ 

I  cultivate _ acre*  with _ 

horses  and _ men.  Give  me  some  idea 

how  much  a  G-O  will  save  me  a  year. 


Name 

R.N.-Y.  8  _ Town 

State 


Low-headed  Apple  Trees 


What  is  your  opinion  of  this  plan? 
pet  young  apple  trees  that  have  not  been 
headed  and  set  them  00  to  80  ft.  apart. 
Allow  the  first  limbs  to  start  out  at  the 
ground  and  grow  up  like  a  pine  tree.  Seed 
Alfalfa  between  the  trees.  Would  the 
trees  crowd  each  other  to  race  up?  Would 
the  trimming  be  minimized?  Mould  they 
bear  earlier?  Would  the  limbs  be  less 
liable  to  break  down?  Would  the  Alfalfa 
benefit  the  trees?  S.  J.  E. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 


T  do  not  approve  the  plan ;  a  lo 
headed  tree,  is  not  satisfactory.  As 
progresses  in  bearing  it  is  too  mu 
trouble  to  gather  the  apples  that  dre 
or  to  set  a  ladder  against  the  tree.  T 
consider  now  that  30  in.  from  ground 
Tight,  for  first  limb.  It  would  be  hard 
to  control  the  pruning  which  conics  lat 
n  the  life  of  the  tree.  The  bearing  won 
not  he  any  earlier  than  if  headed  30  i 
1 ,  I  don’t  think  it  would  ma 

nmch  difference  about  the  breaking.  A 
ll  certainly  benefit  the  tret 
“  left  on  ground  after  cutting  t 
turn*,*  00 u  <  be  planted  50  per  acre  wi 
er.v  assurance  of  success. 

GRANT  G.  HITCUIN  GS. 


er 1  r,jliK1U'Y  lad>’  entering  taxica 
so  slowly,  for  I  am 

his  L  fi  at5  Must  in  from  IIol 
»»thefi„t  time  I  have  ev< 

?n£  o,  ?nv,or:  “Lady,  you  1 
is  H?*  tho  Ava-v  of  nervous 

onh  ”  oHt  1  have  ever  driv 
cab.  —Credit  Lost. 


Wheat 
Winter  Oats 
and  Rye 


should  receive  the  right  kind  of  fertilization 
if  they  are  to  be  profitable  under  the  present 
trying  conditions  on  the  farm. 

Use  a  fertilizer  containing  3 %  to  \%  of 


REAL  POTASH 


and  6 °fo  to  8%  if  these  grains  are  to  be  followed  by  grass  or  clover. 

There  is  plenty  of  Potash  in  the  country  at  less  than  a  third  of  the 
war  prices,  and  if  you  insist  on  getting  it,  you  will  again  find  that 

Potash  Pays 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE.  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Eetab.  1S42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


. . . 

AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliabie,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  tor  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties.  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  24tv>  W.  State  3c.. 
OLLAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home** 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  833  West  30(h  Street,  New  fork 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Kditor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

V/m.  F.  Dili -on,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovlk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81*  marks,  or  101a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,”  personal  check  or  bank  diaft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sni-e.  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 

sible  advertisers  or  misleadlnJ^^^^wements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  public^|^^^^Vd.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  miBUoMiVrtvreen  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  are  often  told  that  one  argument  against 
the  farmer  in  politics  is  that  agriculture  has 
not  developed  any  “leaders”  or  men  trained  for  public 
work.  Let  us  not  stop  to  argue  that.  If  it  be  true, 
there  is  all  the  greater  reason  why  we  should  select 
our  best  men  and  put  them  where  they  will  gain  the 
needed  training.  Surely  a  great  industry  like  agri¬ 
culture  must  have  its  representatives  in  public  life. 
Surely  there  are  men  in  the  ranks  of  farming  who 
are  capable  of  developing  into  leaders  and  states¬ 
men.  Thousands  of  our  public  men  like  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  they  were  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm.  Most  of  them  have  drifted  very 
far  away  from  the  original  spirit  of  farming,  but 
like  to  be  known  as  “farm  boys” — when  such  an 
appeal  is  popular.  Now  our  great  need  is  to  train 
our  own  men  in  public  life,  so  that  they  will  stand 
for  farm  rights  as  others  do  for  the  great  “interests.” 
The  only  way  to  train  them  is  to  elect  them,  keep 
them  in  office  and  give  them  every  support  we  can 
muster. 

* 

Not  much  interest  in  politics,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is 
to  be  much.  If  both  parties  had  reversed  their  tickets 
it  would  have  pleased  a  lot  of  people  better. 

HAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  reports.  We  have 
yet  to  find  a  single  person  who  shows  anything 
of  what  you  could  call  “old-time  enthusiasm”  for 
either  candidate.  We  have  taken  more  or  less  in¬ 
terest  in  politics  since  Lincoln  ran  against  McClellan, 
and  in  all  that  time  we  have  never  seen  less  real 
enthusiasm  for  candidates  than  is  shown  this  year. 
Nor  can  we  remember  any  lime  when  there  was  less 
real  difference  in  the  “platforms”  of  the  two  parties. 
That  seems  to  he  because  both  parties  have  studiously 
worked  away  from  the  real  vital  issues  of  American 
life.  Neither  party  at  present  stands  for  anything 
except  a  lot  of  compromises  arranged  to  draw  votes. 
They  are  both  after  the  “loaves  and  fishes,”  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  this  ration  will  feed  the  hungry 
multitude  after  the  waiters  and  managers  are  filled. 
The  politicians  may  be  able  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
later,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  do  it  with 
their  present  issues. 

* 

WE  may  say  that  calling  a  person  “ignorant” 
is  the  privilege  of  all  and  the  performance 
of  many.  We  are  sometimes  accused  of  ignorance 
by  people  who  do  not  agree  with  what  we  say.  We 
never  deny  it — it  may  be  true — for  we  have  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience  that  wisdom  is  often  a 
thing  quite  apart  from  hooks.  A  man  may  he  so 
stuffed  with  knowledge  that  through  his  inability  to 
use  it  he  becomes  very  unwise.  Another  man  may  he 
barely  able  to  write  his  name,  yet  he  will  rank  as 
a  wise  man  because  he  is  able  to  impart  or  give 
what  he  knows  to  others..  We  think  wisdom  means 
not  only  gaining  knowledge,  but  more  than  that,  the 
ability  to  make  the  other  man  understand  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  life.  If  a  man  calls  me  ignorant  he 
may  be  right,  though  perhaps  not  as  he  understands 
it.  If  I  say  a  thing  and  believe  in  my  heart  it  is 
true  and  that  mankind  should  know  it,  I  may  be 
“ignorant”  if  I  cannot  make  the  other  man  see  it  as 
I  do.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  wisest  is  he  who  has 
the  ability  to  convince  the  other  man. 

* 

FARMERS  in  New  York  whose  sheep  are  killed  by 
dogs  should  remember  the  following:  A  farmer 
owned  a  valuable  imported  ram  which  ran  at  past- 
urn  About  the  middle  of  June  this  man  saw  a 
hound  dog  chasing  the  ram.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  worrying  the  ram  died,  two  weeks  later.  The 
day  following  the  ram’s  death,  or  17  days  from  the 
day  the  dog  chased  him,  the  owned  notified  the 
assessors.  As  soon  as  they  learned  that  over  10 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  ram  was  injured  they 
•  refused  to  do  anything.*  This  farmer  did  not  make 
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his  complaint  before  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  law,  and  also  wanted  to  see  if  the  ram  would 
recover.  On  applying  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  he  received  a  copy  of  an  opinion  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  in  which  the  following  appears: 

It.  follows  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may 
entertain  a  claim  which  is  presented  more  than  10  days 
after  the  injury  or  killing,  for  the  owner  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  within  the  10-day  period  of  the  fact 
that  dogs  were  the  cause  of  the  damage.  In  no  event, 
however,  may  the  Commissioner  entertain  a  claim 
that  is  presented  more  than  10  days  after  the  discovery 
that  the  injury  was  due  to  dogs. 

This  may  settle  it  legally,  but  we  think  fair- 

minded  people  will  agree  that  in  this  case  the  State’s 
escape  from  just  payment  is  liking  crawling  through 
a  knot  hole!  There  might  possibly  be  cases  where 
delay  to  notify  would  he  from  some  improper  motive. 
In  this  ease  there  is  no  question  of  that.  A  farmer 
loses  an  animal  worth  more  than  $100  through  the 
work  of  worthless  dogs.  The  State  has  collected  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  make  good  such 
loss.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case 
it  seems  an  injustice  to  withhold  payment. 

* 

A  FARMER  owns  a  large  pasture  and  wood  lot. 

In  connection  with  other  farmers  he  controls  a 
large  acreage  of  partly  waste  land.  These  farmers 
pay  taxes  on  that  land  and  are  responsible  for  it. 
It  is  practically  all  classed  as  pasture,  and  is  chiefly 
given  up  to  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The  hack  pas¬ 
tures  are  occupied  by  young  stock,  which  receives  lit¬ 
tle  If  any  attention  except,  to  see  that  the  fences  are 
kept  up.  Now,  running  in  these  pastures  with  the 
young  stock  will  he  found  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  other  so-called  game.  This  game  feeds  and  finds 
its  living  on  this  waste  land  belonging  to  these  fann¬ 
ers,  the  same  as  the  young  stock  or  sheep.  What¬ 
ever  cost  there  is  to  its  feed  is  paid  by  the  farmers 
who  own  the  land.  The  “public,”  as  the  word  is 
understood,  pays  no  part  of  the  cost  and  assumes  no 
responsibility.  Now,  if  these  things  are  true,  what 
right  has  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  “sports¬ 
man,”  to  come  on  the  farmer’s  land  and  kill  this 
game?  Why  should  it.  not  he  considered  his  property, 
the  same  as  the  stock  which  has  fed  in  the  same  pas¬ 
ture? 

#  • 

WO  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  new  plan  of 
insuring  the  potato  crop.  In  most  cases  the 
crop  was  insured  at  $200  per  acre  at  8  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  grower  paid  $16  and  the  company  in¬ 
sured  for  $200.  This  was  based  on  a  yield  of  at 
least  100  bushels  at  $2.  Since  the  slump  in  prices 
the  insurance  company  has  rejected  all  applications. 
It  refuses  to  write  any  insurance  late  in  the  season, 
especially  when  the  price  outlook  is  had.  The  whole 
business  is  really  a  Spring  gamble  against  the  weath¬ 
er  and  crop. 

* 

THERE  seems  to  be  trouble  and  confusion  over 
the  New  York  State  quarantine  against  the 
European  corn-borer.  Early  in  the  Spring  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  stated  that  this  insect  had 
been  found  in  parts  of  the  following  counties:  Al¬ 
bany,  Fulton,  Montgomery.  Rensselaer,  Saratoga, 
Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Cattaraugus,  Erie  and 
Chautauqua.  Therefore  the  department  forbids  the 
movement  or  distribution  from  these  areas  of  any 
corn,  celery,  green  beans  and  certain  other  crops. 
The  quarantine  is  laid  chiefly  against  green  corn, 
and  shipments  of  that  crop  from  such  cities  as  Troy 
Albany,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga  Springs,  Johnstown, 
Gloversville  and  Schenectady  are  forbidden,  unless 
the  corn  is  certified  free  from  borers.  Some  fanners 
think  that  if  this  results  in  filling  the  market  in 
these  cities  and  thus  putting  down  the  price  the 
State  should  be  responsible.  That  will  not  hold,  for 
last  Spring  the  department  gave  this  warning: 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  that  claims  against  the 
State  for  losses  claimed  to  result  from  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  not  he  audited  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  therefore  extensive  planting  of  sweet  com 
is  not  advised.” 

* 

ANEW  “breed”  or  strain  of  sheep  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  in  Oregon  is  the  Corriedale.  It  seems  to 
he  a  well  established  cross  between  the  fine  wooled 
Merino  and  a  long-wooled  type,  giving  a  12  months’ 
fleece  of  about  12  lbs.  of  wool.  The  Corriedale  came 
to  the  Pacific  slope  from  New  Zealand  where,  as  we 
understand  it,  there  has  been  for  50  years  selection 
from  the  best  specimens  of  an  original  cross  be¬ 
tween  two  distinct  breeds.  The  point  is  that  this 
cross-bred  sheep,  selected  until  its  qualities  are  well 
established,  fits  into  certain  climates  and  conditions 
better  than  either  breed  from  which  it  sprang.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  making  of  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Red  or  Jersey  Giant  poultry.  Originally  they 
may  have  been  merely  cross-bred  birds,  until  through 
years  of  selection,  they  acquired  fixed  qualities  which 
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made  them  superior  for  certain  conditions  of  p  -ultry- 
keeping.  Given  a  fair  chance,  our  domestic  animals 
will  adapt  themselves  to  climate,  feeding  and  soil, 
and,  with  help  from  the  skilled  breeder,  fix  new  and 
superior  habits. 

» 

LET  us  urge  our  readers  once  more  never  to  sign 
any  paper  that  is  not  clearly  understood.  Too 
many  leases  and  “contracts”  contain  a  little  “joker” 
which  will  become  serious  enough  later  on  to  break 
your  heart  if  you  are  tied  up  to  it.  Many  people 
think  they  can  save  an  attorney’s  fee  by  taking  a 
chance  on  a  contract  which  they  do  not  understand. 
Not  infrequently  copies  of  such  contracts  are  sent 
us  for  examination.  They  often  contain  an  innocent¬ 
looking  clause  which  makes  the  contract  a  ease  of 
legal  robbery  and  nothing  more.  An  honest  attorney 
could  quickly  have  pointed  out  this  trap,  and  saved 
money  and  misery  to  the  victim. 

* 

THE  annual  Sweet  clover  on  our  farm  grew,  by 
actual  measurement,  8%  inches  during  the 
seven  days  ending  August  7.  This  clover  is  not  given 
special  care  or  fertilizing.  It  is  on  land  of  usual 
good  quality.  We  have  never  seen  any  legume  grow 
as  this  does,  and  we  feel  more  and  more  confident 
that  our  Northern  farmers  are  to  have  in  this  crop 
the  most  useful  mammal  plant  ever  introduced.  We 
do  not  speak  of  its  value  as  a  hay  or  pasture  plant, 
although  that  will  he  great,  but  as  a  crop  for  adding 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  still 
permitting  a  money  crop  in  the  same  season,  this 
annual  Sweet  clover  is  a  wonder. 

* 

OUR  readers  will  realize  by  this  time  that  we  do 
not  regard  the  various  “platforms”  of  the 
political  parties  as  high  works  of  art,  or  as  evidences 
of  political  courage  or  sincerity.  No  one,  however, 
should  content  himself  with  destructive  criticism — 
it  should  he  made  constructive  or  remain  unspoken. 
A  suggestion  of  what  we  would  have  a  political  plat¬ 
form  stand  for  is  partly  explained  on  the  next  page. 
As  we  see  it,  the  problem  of  farm  production  and 
distribution  is  the  most  important  question  now  fac¬ 
ing  the  American  people.  It  concerns  the  very  life 
of  our  people.  Not.  only  that,  hut  it  reaches  the  very 
foundation  of  our  civic  life.  No  nation  has  ever 
permanently  endured  without  a  strong  and  satisfied 
class  of  farmers  and  country  dwellers.  We  can  have 
no  such  class  so  long  as  farmers  must  feel  that  their 
industry  or  business  is  not  fairly  treated.  At  this 
time  they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  such  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  Unless  they  can  feel  satisfied  agriculture  will 
pass  more  and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the  small 
freeholder  and  into  a  selfish,  degrading  factory  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  criticism  is  that  the  political  parties 
merely  play  and  dally  with  the  great  questions,  lack¬ 
ing  the  courage  to  strike  out  at  the  powerful  inter¬ 
ests  that  are  reducing  farmers  to  a  form  of  slavery. 

* 

AND  now  this  lighting  the  henhouse  to  prolong 
the  hens’  working  day!  It  seems  to  be  settled 
that  the  extra  hours  of  light  do  induce  the  hen  to 
lay  more  of  her  eggs  during  the  Winter  months. 
She  does  not,  apparently,  lay  any  more  eggs  during 
the  year  as  the  result  of  this  lighting,  but  she  lays 
more  five-cent  eggs  and  not  so  many  at  three  cents. 
There  are  some  things  to  he  worked  out  in  this  new 
system.  They  relate  to  the  effect  of  this  longer 
Winter  day  on  the  hen’s  system.  At  first  thought 
we  would  eall  it  an  unnatural  thing  to  prolong  the 
lighted  hours,  but  the  poultry  experts  claim  that  it 
brings  the  hen  nearer  to  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
popular,  and  thousands  will  try  it  next  Winter  who 
have  been  holding  back  to  see  how  it  worked  with 
others.  We  think  Frof.  Rice  and  Mr.  Thompson 
tell  us  what  there  is  to  know  this  week. 


Brevities 


Do  you  want  laws  made  of  cast  iron  or  of  rubber  .so 
they  can  be  stretched? 

Killing  burdocks.  The  surest  way  known  is  to  cut 
them  off  two  inches  or  more  below  the  crown. 

There  is  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  to  forbid  the 
use  of  cars  with  the  steering  wheel  on  the  left  side. 


We  never  heard  so  many  complaints  about  damage 
from  moles.  The  usual  traps  do  not  seem  to  "get  them. 

A  pretty  good  test  of  character  would  be  for  a 
farmer  to  run  for  office  and  depend  on  the  votes  ol  nun 
who  had  worked  for  him. 


f'EKAL  slick  promoters  are  said  to  have  made  a  for- 
bv  contracting  insurance  on  a  payment  ot  one  (( 
rst  week,  two  cents  the  next,  four  the  next,  and  bo 
It  looks  easy  to  many,  but  see  how  much  you 
I  pay  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  week . 

ite  extensive  beds  of  phosphate  have  been  found  in 
tine.  It  is  not  likely  that  phosphate  will  be 
d  from  that  country,  but  the  prospect  now  is  tnar 
tine  will  be  greatly  developed  in  agriculture  ai 
growing.  A  heavy  Jewish  immigration  is  expect 
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Discussion  of  Two  Political  Platforms 


DISAPPOINTING  RESULTS— To  men  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  who  hope  to  see  the  farm  on  an 
economic  footing  with  other  business  enterprises 
within  their  time,  the  platforms  of  the  recent.  New 
York  State  political  conventions  are  disappointing 
and  discouraging.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  boss  of  either  party  and  his 
immediate  advisers  know  anything  of  the  real  needs 
of  the  farm  or  that  they  care  anything  for  it  except 
to  retain  the  normal  farm  vote  for  their  respective 
parties.  Each  platform  lays  blame  on  the  other 
party  for  its  failure  to  do  anything  to  help  the 
farm  situation.  If  farmers  are  willing  to  accept 
this  apology  for  failure  both  parties  must  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Those  who  know  realize  that  each  of  them 
tells  considerable  truth  about  the  other,  but  neither 
of  them  is  frank  enough  to  admit  its  own  past 
faults.  If  it  did  there  might  be  some  hope,  but  in 
their  self  laudations  we  find  no  encouragement  for 
changes  for  the  better  from  either  of  them. 

A  PARTIAL  STATEMENT.— The  Democratic 
platform  contents  itself  with  showing  that  the  farm 
and  markets  law  put  the  control  of  the  Department 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and 
that  the  Legislature  refused  to  accept  Governor 
Smith’s  suggestion  last  Winter  for  a  revision  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  under 
the  present  law,  is  entirely  without  authority  over 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  consequently  can¬ 
not  be  held  responsible  for  it.  Rut.  their  platform 
does  not  reveal  the  fact  that  the  law  was  passed  by 
Democratic  votes  on  a  deal  with  the  opposition  for 
a  part,  of  the  patronage  which  it  duly  received  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  Neither 
does  it  reveal  the  fact  that  during  his  first  cam¬ 
paign  for  Governor,  Mr.  Smith  promised  publicly 
and  privately  to  correct  the  abuses  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department;  but  after  swapping  patronage 
with  the  legislative  leaders,  concluded  that  the  men 
who  brought  the  department  to  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  which  he  privately  and  correctly  described, 
could  be  trusted  to  reform  it.  If  Governor  Smith 
had  gone  straight  to  farmers  the  first  year  and  of¬ 
ficially  revealed  the  true  condition  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  he  found  it,  changes  would  have  been  made, 
and  there  would  be  no  need  of  an  excuse  or  apology 
now.  The  opposition  knew  that  he  possessed  this 
power ;  but  instead  of  using  it  for  the  interest  of 
agriculture  as  he  promised  to  do,  he  traded  it  for 
city  patronage  for  his  organization.  When  the  pact 
expired  and  a  new  election  approached,  farmers  had 
lost  confidence,  and  his  suggestion  for  halfway 
changes  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Neither  the  platform 
nor  the  record  afford  any  substantial  or  definite 
promise  that,  if  restored  to  power,  the  Democratic 
party  will  change  the  State  policy  towards  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  better.  Its  one  encouraging  sentence  is 
an  indorsement  of  the  need  of  terminal  markets, 
but  it  makes  no  definite  pledge  to  provide  them. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. — To  the  casual  reader  the 
Republican  platform  promises  more,  but  taken  with 
its  past  performance  and  its  non-committal  language, 
it  is  hard  to  enthuse  over  it.  The  agricultural  record 
of  the  Republican  party  at  Albany  is  its  platform 
and  no  well-informed  farmer  of  the  State  is  proud 
of  it.  The  platform  recounts  with  sickening  insin¬ 
cerity  the  old  pretense  that  the  farms  and  markets 
law  is  designed  to  take  the  Agricultural  Department 
out  of  politics.  We  all  know  that  it  was  designed 
for  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  designed  to  pay  a 
political  debt  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cash  campaign 
contribution,  and  to  please  the  food  distribution 
trusts  by  putting  a  stop  to  effective  State  aid  to  co¬ 
operative  distribution.  In  the  last  it  was  successful, 
and  in  the  flrst  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  law 
was  defeated  by  the  protest  of  farmers.  If  the  half 
dozen  political  leaders  who  framed  this  platform 
were  sincere  friends  of  the  farm,  we  would  have  the 
most  perfect  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  world. 
It  is  completely  in  their  hands.  It  could  not  be  more 
completely  partisan  than  it  is  now.  It  never  was 
so  before  under  either  party.  Every  appointment  of 
any  importance  is  political,  and  to  say  that  it.  has 
taken  politics  out  of  the  department  is  to  insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Farmers  do 
not  care  so  much  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats 
hold  the  positions,  but  they  do  expect  the  millions 
that  go  to  the  Department  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  agriculture,  and  not  for  mere  political  favors  and 
the  building  of  a  political  machine. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT.— The  plat¬ 
form  now  assumes  a  paternal  kinship  with  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  State.  The  truth  is  that  while  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  an  unbroken  control  of  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  twenty-odd  years,  farmers  were  unable 


to  get  any  support  for  co-operation  or  any  measure 
of  regulation  of  commission  dealers  in  the  State. 
It  was  not  until  the  scandals  in  the  party  drove  the 
people  to  the  Democrats  that  these  measures  were 
adopted  under  Governor  Dix;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Legislature  became  Republican  the  appropriation  for 
the  Co-operative  Bureau  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  was  cut  out  of  the  appropriation  bill  at  the 
demand  of  the  Feed  Dealers’  Association,  and  the 
bureau  ceased  to  function  for  want  of  funds.  The 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  was  also  organized 
under  the  Democratic  administration  of  Governor 
Glynn,  but  the  Republican  platform  may  have  justly 
taken  some  credit  for  it,  as  they  had  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  Instead  of  supporting 
and  developing  it,  however,  as  farmers  demanded, 
the  next  Republican  administration  refused  it  any 
adequate  appropriation,  and  finally,  under  pretense 
of  enlarging  it.  and  of  reforming  the  Agricultural 
Department,  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  work  it  was 
originally  designed  to  do. 

INSINCERE  CHARGES.— With  this  record  behind 
it  the  platform  charges  Governor  Smith  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  want  of  results  because  be  reduced 
the  appropriation  to  the  markets  division.  No  doubt 
he  did.  Probably  the  money  was  needed,  but  this 
division  now  has  something  like  $250,000,  and  before 
it  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  men  who 
wrote  the  platform  they  considered  .$15,000  ample  for 
its  needs.  If  Governor  Smith  is  blamable  for  cutting 
a  small  item  out  of  a  liberal  appropriation,  how  do 
these  same  men  explain  their  own  refusal  to  support 
the  department  when  individual  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  of  the  whole  State  indorsed  the  work 
it  was  doing  and  requested  adequate  support  for  it? 

POLITICAL  CONTROL. — There  are  men  and 
women  in  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  who  are 
discouraged  and  disgusted  with  these  conditions  and 
these  hollow  pretenses,  but  a  half  dozen  professional 
politicians  control  each  party,  and  the  rank  and  file 
have  no  chance  but  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other. 
When  there  is  a  division  of  authority  as  we  have 
now,  they  get  together  and  divide  the  patronage 
among  themselves. 

THE  GREAT  OBSTACLE.— If  there  were  any 
sincere  desire  in  either  leadership  the  agricultural 
platform  would  be  simply  and  plainly  written.  There 
need  he  no  complaint  against  the  opposition.  It  need 
not  even  apologize  for  past  neglect  of  its  own.  It 
would  simply  say  that  the  people  must  have  food, 
and  to  get  it  they  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  the  costs  of 
distribution.  It  would  point  to  the  fact  that  right 
now,  while  the  city  people  and  shop  workers  com¬ 
plain  of  the  high  costs  of  food,  tons  of  the  finest 
food  products  in  the  world  are  sold  for  the  farmer 
at  a  loss,  or  remain  on  the  ground  to  rot.  It  would 
toll  us  that  this  condition  is  due  to  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  has  grown  up  under  State  laws,  and 
State  patronage;  and  that  the  men  who  develop 
the  system  and  profit  by  it  can  always  he  depended 
upon  for  campaign  contributions  to  both  parties  and 
they  demand  the  privilege  of  taking  heavy  toll  and 
profits  out  of  the  food  as  it  passes  through  their 
hands  to  repay  themselves  and  to  keep  them  in  line 
for  future  contributions.  With  this  preamble  the 
platform  would  say  that  the  food  speculators  had 
misused  their  privileges;  that  their  system  is  wast¬ 
ing  food,  swindling  city  consumers  and  robbing 
faVms  of  the  wealth  they  produce,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  that  if  put  in  power  by  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  this  particular  political  party  would 
use  the  power  of  the  State  to  see  that  food  he  dis¬ 
tributed  without  waste,  without  speculation  and 
wiithout  manipulation  in  an  open  market  under  the 
free  play  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

THE  FARMERS’  ATTITUDE.— Probably  few 
farmers  would  believe  either  party  if  it  wrote  such 
a  platform,  but  if  convinced  of  its  sincerity,  farmers 
would  take  a  chance  on  the  other  things  needed,  and 
put  them  in  power  on  this  promise  alone.  As  it 
stands,  no  matter  which  side  wins  there  is  little  pros¬ 
pect.  for  any  real  change  for  the  better  this  year.  A 
show  will  no  doubt  he  made  in  matters  of  minor 
importance;  but  nothing  will  be  done  to  curb  the 
speculator  or  the  food  trusts.  A  skilled  dairyman 
will  still  work  for  3S.2  cents  an  hour,  and  the  un¬ 
skilled  driver  of  a  city  milk  wagon  will  get  SO  cents 
an  hour  or  more,  and  labor  of  skilled  artisans 
as  high  as  $1.25  an  hour.  No  platform  promises  to 
correct  these  inequalities  of  exchange,  and  never 
will  until  farmers  help  write  the  platforms.  All 
we  can  do  this  year  is  to  send  some  real  farmers  to 
the  Legislature.  They  can  do  little  directly,  but 
they  will  help  develop  a  farm  policy,  and  they  will  be 


preparing  themselves  for  the  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  State  that  fanners  are  yet  destined  to 
occupy  and  adorn. 


A  Genuine  Farmers*  Picnic 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  reported  with 
some  show  of  pride  ,35  automobiles  at  a  farmers’ 
meeting  in  New  York  State.  At  the  recent  farmers’ 
picnic  at  Mexico  Point  in  Oswego  County,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  1.200  ears  were  on  the  grounds,  and 
probably  not  less  than  5,000  people.  For  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  joined  in  the  day’s  outing.  Families 
brought  their  most  tempting  articles  of  food,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  cheer  and  appetite  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  it,  and  yet  the  remnants  would  have  fed  to 
satiety  another  picnic  of  equal  numbers.  This  picnic 
was  notable  in  that  it  represented  the  whole  farm 
family,  from  infancy  to  mature  age.  These  meet¬ 
ings  consolidate  the  gains  made  in  the  battle  for 
farm  recognition  in  organization  work,  and  pave  the 
way  for  further  successes.  It  is  a  wise  policy  to 
bring  the  children  and  the  more  mature  boys  and 
girls  along.  The  older  people  can  never  hope  to  see 
the  farm  organization  work  completely  perfected.  It 
would  not  long  remain  so  if  they  did  without  the 
work  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  young  for  this  duty  the  older  members  are 
safeguarding  the  future  of  farm  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise.  Oswego  County  is  not  alone  in  this  work,  but 
it  furnishes  an  inspiring  example  of  farm  com¬ 
munity  spirit,  worthy  the  emulation  of  communities 
which  have  so  far  neglected  the  annual  Summer 
picnic. 


Who  are  the  Game  Trespassers? 

I  have  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
respecting  criticisms  and  suggested  changes  in  the  game 
laws.  A  reading  of  these  articles  suggests  a  terrible 
antagonism  that  many  land-owners  seem  to  have  for  a 
sportsman,  when  these  people  ought  to  be  united  for  the 
preservation  of  our  game.  Writing  then,  in  the  interests 
of  the  land-owner  and  the  sportsmen  alike,  I  venture  a 
suggestion  which  has  not  heretofore  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  certain  to  go  a  long  way  towards  re¬ 
moving  the  antipathy  between  the  land-owner  and  the 
American  sportsmen.  ■ 

Is  it  true  that  the  land-owners  have  a  justified  and 
deep-seated  grievance  against  sportsmen,  as  such?  I 
think  not.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  land-owners 
of  the  State  will  agree  with  me  that  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsman  is  a  self-respectiug  and  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zen.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but  this  we  must 
expect.  However,  the  experience  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  if  my  observations  are  correct,  shows  fairly  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  harassing  depredations  wrought  upon 
the  land-owner  are  the  work  of  lawless,  marauding,  un¬ 
naturalized,  foreign-born  residents  who  are  alike  igno¬ 
rant  of  our  laws  and  customs,  and  who  in  many  cases 
cannot  even  speak  the  English  language.  These  people 
rove  our  fields  in  apparent  heedless,  if  not  criminal,  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  rights  of  property  and  person  alike.  In  the 
Fall  of  1013,  in  Wayne  County,  a  game  protector,  while 
attempting  to  arrest  a  foreigner,  who  was  apparently 
hunting  illegally,  was  shot  and  died  a  few  hours  later. 
A  similar  catastrophe  occurred  iu  an  adjoining  county 
except,  I  believe,  that  it  was  not  fatal  to  the  officer. 
Both  so-called  sportsmen  ascaped.  Instances  may  be 
multiplied.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork, 
what  protection  has  the  land-owner  against  such  lawless 
marauders,  with  uo  respect  for  the  law  and  less  regard 
for  human  life,  and  who  shoot  upon  the  least  provoca¬ 
tion?  To  approach  one  illegally  hunting  upon  posted 
property  would  be  sheer  suicide,  indeed. 

The  people  iu  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  years 
ago  had  the  experience  we  in  New  York  are  having  now. 
The  Legislature  promptly  enacted  a  law  which  I  quote, 
iu  part : 

“Section  1.  Upon  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  unnaturalized  foreign-born 
resident  to  hunt  for  or  capture  or  kill  iu  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  any  wild  bird  or  animal,  either  game  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  any  description,  excepting  in  defense  of  person 
or  property ;  and  to  that  end  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident,  within  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  either  own  or  be  possessed- of  a  shotgun  or 
rifle  of  any  make.” 

Under  this  law  an  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident 
was  convicted  for  having  in  his  possession  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun.  The  conviction  was  affirmed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  affirmed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the  enactmci.  of 
the  law  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  If 
the  laud-owners  and  sportsmen  in  the  State  of  New  York 
desire  such  a  law  they  have  only  to  seek  itt-s  passage. 

Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y.  LEON  a.  plumh. 

II.  N.-Y. — What  do  our  farmers  think?  Are  all  the 
offensive  “sports”  foreign-born?  Are  there  any  Amer¬ 
icans  who  abuse  their  privilege? 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Cry  of  the  Dreamer 

I  am  tired  of  the  planning  and  toiling 
In  the  crowded  hives  of  men  : 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 

And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river 
Where  I  dreamed  my  youth  away — 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming, 

Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 
In  the  throng  that  hurries  by. 

No.  no;,  from  the  streets’  rude  bustle, 
From  trophies  from  mart  and  stage, 

I  would  fly  to  the  woods’  low  rustle 
And  the  meadows’  kindly  page. 

Let  us  dream  as  of  yore  by  the  river, 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  always — 
For  the  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

— JOHN  BOYLE  O’REILLY. 

* 

A  staffed  tomato  salad  is  savory  and 
attractive.  Peel  smooth,  round  tomatoes ; 
cut  out  the  stem  end  and  remove  seeds,  so 
as  to  make  cups.  Dust  the  cups  with  salt 
and  pepper,  then  fill  with  chopped  celery, 
or  celery  and  walnuts,  seasoned  with 
mayonnaise  or  any  other  preferred  dress¬ 
ing.  Stand  each  tomato  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 
Potato  salad,  well  seasoned,  is  nice 
served  in  these  tomato  cups. 

* 

Nothing  is  quite  so  discouraging  to 
women  who  do  the  family  sewing  as  the 
present  exorbitant  prices  for  materials. 
With  sewing  cotton  over  a  dollar  a  dozen 
spools,  and  longeloth  and  nainsook  40  to 
GOc  a  yard  by  the  piece,  underwear  for 
women  and  children,  and  outfits  for  the 
new  baby,  are  costly  items.  In  cases 
where  we  have  sought  a  ruling  from  those 
government  agencies  designed  to  check 
profiteering,  as  to  the  fairness  of  certain 
prices  on  retail  commodities,  we  have 
never  yet  received  any  response  or  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  So  our  only  power  to 
check  profiteering  appears  to  lie  in  a  de¬ 
termination  not  to  buy,  hence  we  plan  to 
limit  purchases,  and  make  old  things  do 
ns  far  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  good  for  business,  but  then,  is  there 
any  reason  why  women  should  skimp 
themselves  in  every  conceivable  way  to 
help  those  who  have  kept  on  piling  up 
money  through  the  fat  years? 

* 

This  Summer  hotel  rates  at  most  pleas¬ 
ure  resorts  are  enormously  increased,  and 
with  the  high  railroad  fare  city  people 
find  their  Summer  outings  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  usual.  Many  of  them  look 
for  a  remedy  in  farm  board,  where  they 
will  have  good  food  and  country  pleas¬ 
ures.  But  no  farm  housekeeper  can  now 
afford  to  keep  boarders  without  raising 
her  rates ;  anyone  who  sticks  to  her  old- 
time  tariff  will  lose  money.  It  is  not 
only  the  food,  but  the  upkeep ;  the  cost 
of  lights,  fuel,  furniture,  bedding,  etc. 
All  this  should  be  carefully  studied,  for 
no  one  should  toil  for  the  comfort  of  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders  without  knowing  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  she  is  making  a  profit  on  her 
work. 

* 

Spiced  beef  is  one  of  our  old-fashioned 
recipes,  which  makes  a  desirable  cold  dish 
for  luncheon  or  tea,  or  for  Sunday  dinner 
in  Summer.  Select  a  piece  of  the  flank, 
trim  off  the  coarse  skin,  lay  it  flat  on  the 
table,  and,  with  a  knife,  spread  over  it 
the  following  mixture :  One  teaspoon 
ground  mustard,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt, 
half  teaspoon  black  pepper,  pinch  of  red 
pepper,  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
vinegar.  Then  roll  up  the  meat  like  a 
jelly  cake,  the  spice  inside,  tie  it  in 
a  cloth  like  a  pudding.  Put  it  into 
boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  2*4  hours. 
When  cooked  lift  the  kettle  off  the  stove, 
and  allow  the  water  to  cool  before  remov¬ 
ing  the  meat.  •  Do  not  take  the  cloth  off 
until  cold ;  then  slice  the  meat  for  serv¬ 
ing. 

» 

Summer  and  Autumn  Savories 

Peach  Marmalade. — Wash,  pare  and 
quarter  peaches,  then  put  them  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  one-fourth  cupful  of 
water  and  sugar,  alternating  the  fruit 
and  the  sugar,  allowing  1  lb.  of  sugar  to 
each  quart  of  fruit.  Heat  slowly,  and 
after  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  watch 
closely  and  stir  until  thick :  then  add  a 
few'  of  the  kernels,  urhicli  should  be 
blanched.  Put  into  jars  and  seal. 
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Spiced  Peaches. — Six  pounds  of  peaches, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  quarter  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  red  pepper,  3*4  lbs.  of  brown  sugar. 
Boil  sugar  and  vinegar  for  20  minutes. 
Scald  peaches,  remove  skin  and  cook  in 
syrup.  Tie  spices  in  bag  and  cook  with 
peaches.  When  peaches  are  tender  pour 
into  jars.  Reheat  syrup  every  day  for  a 
Week.  Pour  hot  over  peaches. 

Melon  and  Plum  Jam. — Peel  6  lbs. 
muskmelon.  remove  the  seeds  and  cut  the 
fruit  into  small  pieces.  Stone  6  lbs.  of 
plums,  crack  the  stones,  and  remove  the 
skin  from  the  kernels  by  putting  them 
in  cold  water ;  allow  them  to  hoil.  then 
run  off  the  water  and  run  cold  water 
over  them  ;  the  skins  will  then  slip  off. 
Put  these  with  melon  and  plums  into  an 
earthenware  dish,  allowing  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar.  Let  it  remain  eight, 
hours,  then  boil  up  once,  skim  and  boil 
gently  40  minutes.  Bottle  and  seal. 

Melon  Sweet  Pickle. — Pare  off  very 
gradually  the  green  part  of  the  rind  of 
a  good  ripe  muskmelon.  cut  in  pieces  two 
inches  in  length,  place  the  melon  in  strong 
salt  brine  24  hours,  then  24  hours  in  alum 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9936.  Polo  coat, 
34  to  43  bust.  20 
cents. 

9829.  One  -  piece 
skirt  coming  in 
24  to  30  waist.  20 
cents. 

The  medium  size 
coat  will  require  5 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  4  yds.  44, 
3 Vi  yds.  54.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  skirt  will 
require  2J4  yds.  of 
material  36  or  44  in. 
wide,  lVs  yds.  54. 
Width  of  skirt,  lVa 
yds. 


9904.  Coat  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  20  cents. 

9953.  Two  -  piece 
skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and 
18  years.  20  cents. 

The  16-year  size 
coat  will  require  3t6 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
44,  2 %  yds.  54.  The 
16-year  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36  or  44 
in.  wide. 


9959.  Double  blouse 
suitable  for  two  ma¬ 
terials  or  applied 
trimming,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  under  blouse 
will  require  1%  yds. 
of  material  36,  40  or 
44  in.  wide,  with 
1%  yds,  of  material 
36,  40  or  44  in. 

wide,  with  1%  yds. 


9918.  Girl’s  coat, 
2  to  8  years.  20 
cents.  The  medium 
size  will  require 


40,  or  lYi  yds.  44  wide,  2  yds.  of  ma- 
for  the  over  blouse,  terial  44  in.  wide 


20  cents. 


1%  yds.  54. 


water,  taking  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  alum  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Boil  in 
vinegar  until  tender  enough  to  pierce  with 
a  silver  fork.  Drain,  stick  cassia  buds  in 
each  piece  of  melon,  then  boil  one  quart 
of  vinegar  with  4  lbs.  sugar,  cinnamon 
and  cloves  to  taste.  Boil  till  syrup  is 
like  molasses;  let  melon  stand  in  syrup 
a  few  hours,  take  melon  out  of  syrup, 
placing  it  in  jars ;  then  boil  syrup  again 
and  pour  boiling  on  melon  and  seal  well. 

Crabapple  Jelly. — If  the  orabapples  are 
very  red  and  not  peeled,  then  the  jelly  is 
a  pretty  red  color.  Remove  stems,  cut  in 
pieces,  put  in  preserving  kettle,  nearly 
cover  with  cold  water,  cook  very  slowly 
until  apples  are  tender.  Pour  into  jelly 
bag  and  drain  well,  but  do  not  squeeze. 
Measure  juice,  allow  1  lb.  of  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  juice.  Boil  juice  20  min¬ 
utes,  add  sugar  which  has  been  heated  on 
a  platter  in  the  oven.  Stir  until  sugar  is 
dissolved,  boil  five  minutes,  or  until  it 
jellies.  Skim  when  necessary.  Have 
jelly  glasses  standing  in  hot  water,  pour 
jelly  into  them,  let  stand  until  hard  and 
cover  with  melted  paraffin  and  then  cover. 
Keep  all  jellies  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 
A  rose  geranium  leaf  cooked  with  apples 
gives  a  pleasant  flavor. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears. — Wash  7  lbs.  of 
pears,  but  do  not  peel,  then  stick  five 
tablespoonsful  of  whole  cloves  into  them. 
Boil  Sy2  lbs.  of  sugar  with  two  cupsful 
of  vinegar  for  half  an  hour,  then  add 
four  heaping  tablespoonsful  of  mixed 
spices.  Add  a  few  pears  at  a  time,  and 


cook  until  tender?  Fill  jars  and  seal. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Squash  Mangoes 

Prepare  a  brine,  six  quarts  of  boiling 
water  to  one  quart  of  salt.  Skim  until 
it  is  clear;  then  let  it  get  cold.  The 
quantity  may  be  increased  to  suit  the 
number  of  squashes  to  be  prepared,  but 
the  proportion  of  salt  and  water  must  be 
observed.  Choose  squashes  not  larger 
than  a  quart  bowl,  with  a  stem  an  inch 
long.  Wash  off  all  dirt,  cut  clean  across 
the  stem  end  of  squash,  about  one-third 
of  the  length  ;  remove  seeds,  replace  cap, 
tying  loosely,  so  the  brine  can  penetrate 
the  inside  of  squash,  and  so  the  caps  will 
not  get  mismated.  Weight  down,  so  as 
to  keep  squash  under  the  brine.  Let. 
them  stay  in  the  brine  anywhere  from 
seven  to  12  days.  When  removed  they 
will  be  wrinkled.  Place  them  in  a  dish 
and  cover  with  hot  water.  When  cold 
drain  and  fill  with  the  following : 

Dutch  Salad. — One  qt.  chopped  cucum¬ 
bers.  1  qt.  chopped  onions.  1  pt.  chopped 
green  tomatoes,  one  large  chopped  cauli¬ 
flower,  one  small  chopped  cabbage,  four 
chopped  green  peppers  (we  omit  the  pep¬ 
pers  and  use  a  little  cayenne  pepper  in¬ 
stead),  remove  seeds.  Mix  ingredients 
together,  then  add  one  cup  of  salt  and 
pour  on  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let 
stand  half  an  hour;  drain.  While  this  is 
draining  prepare  the  following  dressing: 
Mix  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  flour,  six 
tablespoons  mustard,  one  tablespoon  tur¬ 
meric  powder,  with  enough  cold  vinegar 
to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Then  add  one 
cup  of  white  sugar  and  sufficient  vinegar 
to  make  two  quarts  in  all.  Boil  this  mix¬ 
ture  until  it  thickens,  and  is  smooth, 
stirring  all  the  time ;  then  add  vegetables, 
and  cook  until  well  heated  through.  Let 
cool,  then  fill  each  squash  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  tying  each  cap  on  securely.  It  will 
take  quite  an  amount  of  twine,  and  the 
same  amount  of  patience.  Pack  in  stone 
jars  with  bag  containing  mixed  whole 
spices.  Pour  over  them  scalding  hot.  ci¬ 
der  vinegar,  enough  to  cover  well.  Weight 
down,  so  every  bit  of  the  squash  is  cov¬ 
ered.  Set  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place 
for  a  month  at  least.  In  preparing  the 
dressing  for  the  “Dutch  salad.”  I  cannot 
remember  if  I  used  the  'amount,  stated 
once  or  twice  for  the  quantity  of  squash 
quoted  :  otherwise  it  is  correct  as  written 
out.  The  Dutch  salad  and  dressing  \ve 
put  in  quart  jars  blazing  hot.  and  seal, 
and  this  dressing  I  use  for  mustard 
pickles,  using  any  kind  of  vegetables  I 
wish,  cutting  them  in  about  inch  pieces, 
heating  thoroughly  and  bottle.  The  squash 
mangoes  were  an  experiment  of  1017  that 
proved  a  success.  .tennte  lind. 


The  Maternity  Hospital 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  para¬ 
graph  written  by  the  Pastoral  Parson 
relating  to  the  maternity  hospital,  page 
1142.  Being  a  graduate  nurse,  I  have 
seen  the  care  with  which  babies  are 
labeled  in  the  maternity  wards.  In  some 
hospitals  even  the  footprints  of  the  baby 
and  fingerprints  of  the  mother  are  re¬ 
corded  on  the  same  record  card.  I  think 
that  a  woman  who  selects  a  dependable 
hospital  with  modern  methods  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  wrong  baby  will  be 
given  her. 

Few  country  houses  have  the  facilities 
for  properly  caring  for  confinement  cases, 
and  many  women  pay  up  in  latqr  years 
for  improper  care  at  childbirth.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  care,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  a  woman  can  recuperate  much 
faster  away  from  family  cares,  and  other 
children  who  will  insist  on  climbing  onto 
the  bed  and  playing  noisily  around  the 
house,  when  mother  should  be  having 
perfect  quiet. 

As  for  feediug  babies  regularly,  any  up- 
to-date  woman  who  has  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  care  of  her  children  will  find  that 
it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  a  baby  started  and  kept  on  a  regular 
feeding  schedule  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  growing  into  a  healthy,  normal  child. 
Hospitals  usually  allow  a  healthy  baby 
to  nurse  for  20  minutes  every  three  hours, 
and  most  babies  sleep  practically  all  the 
time  between  feedings.  A  child  starting 
in  this  way  will  be  much  less  care  for  the 
mother  and  be  far  better  physically  when 
she  takes  it  home  than  a  baby  which  is 
held  and  locked  and  fed  every  time  it 
fusses  a  little.  Why  not  be  as  exact  and 
regular  in  the  raising  of  the  little  ones 
that  God  sends  us  as  in  the  raising  of 
purebred  stock? 

We  expect  a  baby  to  come  to  our  home 
very  soon,  and  I  have  made  arrangements 
to  go  to  a  hospital.  I  think  that  it  will 
be  much  better  for  both  the  baby  and 
myself.  I  love  my  home  and  family,  and 
would  rather  stay  with  them,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  going  to  the  hospital  I  am 
giving  our  little  one  the  best  possible 
start  in  life,  which  is  its  right,  and  I  am 
not  worrying  about  bringing  home  the 
wrong  baby.  mbs.  w.  c.  b. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Such  a  busy  time  as  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been ;  dewberries  came  in  with  a 
rush.  Hurry  up  breakfast,  milk,  feed  the 
chickens  and  hie  to  the  berry  field ;  pick, 
pick,  all  you  can  4-back,  make  bods,  sweep, 
■wash  berries,  prepare  dinner ;  can  ber¬ 
ries  ;  see  after  the  garden  :  wash,  iron  and 
patch  between  times.  Then  here  are  the 
blackberries,  and  right  in  the  midst  of 
them,  yellow  plums  must  ripen.  There 
must  lie  a  few  singing  conventions,  ball 
games,  ice  cream,  festivals,  etc.,  to  which 
some  members  of  the  families  just  have 
to  go.  and  the  beet's  to  can,  too;  but  al¬ 
together  eiglity-odd  jars  of  the  half-gallon 


size  are  filled,  five  gallons  of  jam  made 
and  two  gallons  of  jelly.  And  I  only 
used  one-half  gallon  of  sugar  in  the  jam. 
I  shipped  a  gallon  of  molasses  in  and 
never  said  a  word  about  it.  *They  ate 
jam  and  bragged  about  how  good  it  was; 
then  I  told  them,  and  Mr.  P.  declares  he 
can  taste  the  molasses  now;  but  they  eat 
it  just  the  same. 

Wie  have  thrashed  our  cheat  and  have 
IS  bushels.  I  think  perhaps  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  seed  wheat  will  be  cleaned.  Our 
bunch  beans  are  showing  signs  of  blight; 
rust  or  something  that  curls  the  leaves 
up.  Young  chickens  are  32c  per  lb.,  and 
with  corn  $2.20  it  is  poor  pay.  The  boys 
have  made  regular  pets  of  their  club 
pigs,  and  I  fear  they  are  going  to  be  a 
nuisance.  We  had  our  first  roasting  ears 
in  beans  the  20th  of  July,  and  our  first 
tomatoes  the  2Gtli.  Beans,  cucumbers 
and  cabbage  have  been  plentiful  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

I  tried  the  “vinegar  bees,”  and  do  not 
think  the  vinegar  at  all  well  flavored.  I 
made  some  real  good  vinegar  out  of  one 
gallon  of  molasses,  five  gallons  of  rain 
water  and  some  pieces  of  honeycomb  from 
which  I  had  drained  the  honey.  The  only 
objection  is  the  vinegar  darkens  the  beets, 
but  apple  vinegar  is  $1.24  per  gallon,  so 
one  will  have  to  use  the  makeshift. 
Peaches  are  scarce  and  selling  for  $3  per 
bushel.  We  are  finishing  taking  up  our 
own  useless  trees.  Huckleberries  are  from 
$4  to  $6  per  bushel,  but  as  there  are  quite 
a  few  apples,  I  am  going  to  buy  apples 
to  till  up  all  the  empties,  and  make  30 
gallons  of  apple  butter.  Then  I  will  not: 
worry  about  the  spread  line  for  the  next 
32  monlits. 

Camp  meeting  is  billed  for  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  August.  Many  of  the  young 
folks  are  all  ready  preparing  for  the  great 
event,  which  is  more  like  a  big  picnic 
than  a  religious  service.  Yet  we  surely 
enjoy  meeting  with  old  friends  whom  we 
have  not  seen  for  12  months,  or  maybe 
years.  It'  helps  keep  memory  green.  It 
is  there  we  find  our  old  schoolmates,  and 
sometimes  we  bunch  up,  and  it  is  hard  to 
tell  who  talks  the  longest,  the  loudest, 
the  fastest,  and  who  tells  the  most.  We 
forget  we  haven’t  a  new  dress  or  that,  our 
shoes  are  patched,  or  our  hat  homemade  ; 
we  forget  that  the  years  have  bleached 
our  hair,  bent  our  backs,  decayed  our 
teeth,  dimmed  our  eyes.  We  forget  for 
the  time  being  that  we  are  old  and  like 
a  wornout  machine,  almost,  but  not  quite, 
ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  We  revel  in 
the  recollection  of  childish  escapades  or 
schoolgirl  pranks,  until,  perchance,  a  hand 
tugging  at  our  skirts  recalls  us  to  pres¬ 
ent  days ;  but  the  meeting  has  left  a  pleas¬ 
ant  glow  that  warms  our  hearts  for  many 
days.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Rest  Often 

Don’t  wait  until  the  work  is  done  to 
rest.  When  tired,  try  to  snatch  at  least 
five  minutes  to  lie  down  and  relax.  You 
will  accomplish  more  ■work  and  avoid 
over-fatigue.  Short  and  frequent  rests 
have  been  found  to  be  far  more  effective 
in  maintaining  efficiency  than  a  long 
period  of  rest  taken  at  one  time.  Scient¬ 
ists  have  proved,  likewise,  by  most  thor¬ 
ough  practical  tests,  that  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  work  in  a  day  can 
be  accomplished  when  the  worker  rests 
15  minutes  in  every  hour,  working  dili¬ 
gently  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

G.  A.  T. 


Investing  in  Labor  Savers 

Given  a  kitchen  sink,  with  a  pump  as 
a  starter,  what  should  come  next?  First, 
I  believe  I’d  have  a  kitchen  cabinet.  Yes, 
I  hear  someone  say,  $20  wouldn’t  buy  it, 
but  I  know  just  where  $13.65  would  pur¬ 
chase  one  quite  similar  to  the  one  I  have, 
and  it  is  a  place  perfectly  accessible  to 
every  city  of  the  United  States.  I  often 
wonder  how  I  ever  kept  house  before  T 
had  that  .cabinet,  too.  Next,  I  think  I 
should  spend  $3  (approximately)  for  a 
good  bread-mixer,  and  the  rest  of  my  $20 
would  buy  two  or  three  aluminum  dishes 
for  use  in  my  homemade  fireless  cooker, 
and  a  food  chopper.  Nearly  all  my  life 
I  have  been  obliged  to  make  every  dollar 
go  as  far  as  possible,  and  if  I  didn’t  have 
these  things  I  could  certainly  make  $20 
buy  them.  Never  having  had  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  I  probably  fail  fully  to  appreciate 
it,  but  the  only  one  I  happen  know  about 
is  nearly  as  hard  for  women  to  run  as  the 
cleaning  would  be  without  it.  When 
gasolene  irons  are  fully  perfected  I  want 
one,  but  I  don’t  think  my  neighbors  who 
have  them  ever  use  them.  MRS.  E.  M.  A. 


For  the  Seamstress 

Tissue  paper  patterns  arc  perishable. 
When  you  hit  upon  one  that  can  be  used 
as  a  model  with  variations  from  year  to 
year,  to  suit  varying  fashions,  cut  it  out 
in  table  oilcloth,  and  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  This  applies  especially  to  under¬ 
clothes  and  skirts  to  be  fitted  around  the 
hips.  And  some  patterns  of  shirtwaists 
are  standard,  changing  merely  sleeves  and 
yokes  and  trimming.  L.  L.  trott. 


Turkey  Red 

Red  flannel  always  gives  off  a  dyed 
tinge  to  the  washing  and  rinsing  water, 
even  when  wholly  worn  out.  New  flan 
nel  colors  the  water  more  deeply.  Save 
all  odds  and  ends  of  new  red  flannel,  to 
soak  in  scalding  water,  which  will  re¬ 
vivify  faded  pink  dresses  of  gingham  or 
print.  Rinse  the  garments  in  it,  lifter 
their  washing,  and  they  will  be  rejuve¬ 
nated  without  streaking.  i-  T> 
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Old-time  Recipes 

In  our  great-grand  mothers’  time,  not. 
only  were  the  many  modern  conveniences 
©f  the  present  day  unknown,  but  in  the 
way  of  cookery  the  flavoring  extracts  so 
common  today  were  unknown.  And  yet 
I  have  seen  old-timers  turn  up  their  noses 
at  what  they  considered  the  weak,  insipid 
extracts  so  commonly  used.  For  instance, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  old-time  recipes : 

Peach  Ice  Cream. — Take  fine,  soft  free¬ 
stone  peaches,  perfectly  ripe.  Pare  them 
and  remove  the  stones.  Crack  about  half 
the  stones  and  extract  the  kernels,  which 
must  be  blanched  by  placing  them  in  a 
bowl  and  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
to  loosen  the  skins.  Then  break  them  up. 
or  pound  them  slightly ;  put  them  into 
a  little  saucepan,  and  boil  the  kernels  iu 
a  small  quantity  of  rich  milk  till  it  is 
highly  flavored  with  them.  Strain  out 
the  kernels  and  set  the  milk  to  cool.  Cut 
up  the  peaches  in  a  large,  broad,  shallow 
dish ;  chop  them  fine.  Mix  in  sufficient 
sugar  to  make  them  very  sweet,  and  mash 
to  a  smooth  jam  with  a  silver  or  wooden 
spoon.  Measure  the  peach  jam,  and  to 
each  quart  allow  one  pint  of  cream  and 
one  pint  of  rich  unskimmed  milk.  Mix 
the  whole  together  and  put  it  into  the 
freezer,  adding*  when  the  mixture  is 
about  half  i\ ozen,  the  milk  in  which  the 
kernels  have  been  boiled.  When  well 
frozen,  turn  out  the  cream  and  serve  in  a 
glass  bowl. 

Flavored  Curds  and  Whey. — To  turn 
two  quarts  of  milk,  take  a  piece  of  dried 
rennet  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  Wash  it  well  through  several  cold 
waters  to  get  the  salt  entirely  out,  and 
’  then  wipe  it  dry.  Put  it  into  a  small 
bowl  and  pour  on  it.  one-quarter  pint  of 
lukewarm  water.  Cover  the  bowl  and 
let  it  stand  four  hours  or  longer.  For 
lemon  flavoring  to  two  quarts  of  milk 
allow  two  lemons,  using  only  the  yellow 
rind,  grating  it.  fine  as  nossible.  Mix  the 
grated  rind  with  the  rennet  water,  first 
removing  the  pieces  of  rennet.  Have 
ready  in  a  large  glass  or  china  bowl  two 
quarts  of  rich  milk,  and  stir  into  it  the 
rennet  water  and  lemon  rind.  Cover  the 
bowl,  and  set  it  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  till  the  curd  has  become  a  firm, 
smooth,  unbroken  mass,  and  the  whey 
looks  clear  and  greenish.  Then  set  the 
bowl  on  ice  and  keep  it  there  until  want¬ 
ed  for  the  table.  Serve  in  saucers  with 
a  sprinkle  of  nutmeg,  sugar  and  rich 
cream. 

To  flavor  the  curds  with  vanilla,  boil 
a  vanilla  bean  slowly  in  half  a  pint  of 
milk.  When  cold  add  it  to  the  milk  in¬ 
tended  for  the  curds.  For  peach  flavor, 
add  two  tablespoons  of  peach  water  for 
each  quart  of  milk,  as  soon  as  you  have 
added  the  rennet  water,  or  a  handful  of 
fresh  peach  leaves  boiled  long  and  slow¬ 
ly  in  a  small  portion  of  milk  will  produce 
a  similar  flavor. 

Rennet  is  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  To 
cure  them  for  keeping,  empty  out  all  the 
contents,  wipe  clean  inside  and  out,  rinse 
with  cold  water,  lay  in  a  broad  pan,  cover 
with  plenty  of  salt  on  both  sides.  Let 
it  rest  fivf  days.  When  you  take  it  out. 
of  the  pan  do  not  wipe  or  wash,  as  it 
must  be  stretched  Jwith  salt  on.  To 
stretch,  hold  it  open  like  a  bag,  and  slip 
within  it  a  long,  thick,  smooth  rod,  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  large  loop,  wide  at  the 
top  and  together  at  the  bottom.  Stretch 
the  rennet  tightly  and  smooth  over  the 
bent  rod,  tie  the  ends  together,  and  hang 
up  in  a  dry  place.  Cut  off  a  bit  as 
needed.  A  piece  about  two  inches  square 
will  turn  one  quart  of  milk. 

Old-fashioned  Ginger  Pound  Cake. — 
Cut  up  in  a  pan  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter.  Mix  with  it  a  pint  of  West 
India  molasses  and  a  teacup  of  brown 
sugar.  Set  in  a  warm  place  until  butter 
is  soft  enough  to  mix  well;  then  stir 
well  together,  sift  into  a  pan  a  pound  of 
flour;  in  another  pan  beat  five  eggs  very 
lieht.  Add  gradually  the  beaten  eggs  and 
the  flour  to  the  mixture  of  butter,  sugar 
and  molasses,  with  two  large  tablespoons 
of  ground  ginger  and  heaned  tablespoon 
of  powdered  cinnamon.  Then  stir  in  a 
wineglass  full  of  fruit  juice  and  one 
teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  sufficient 
sour  milk  to  melt.  Peat  briskly  for  five 
minutes,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  from 
two  to  three  hours.  This  cake  will  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  one  nound 
of  seedless  raisins  well  dredged  with  flour 
to  prevent  their  sinking,  and  stirred  in 
gradually  at.  the  last.  Mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Molasses  Buns;  Cure  for  Chapped  Hand 

Ho  you  care  for  subscribers  to  write  oi 
ways  to  please  the  “kiddies”? 

”  hen  1  am  making  yeast  bread  I  tak 
a.  portion  of  the  dough  and  roll  it  out  tin 
iu  it  is  about  one-half  inch  thick,  spreai 
with  lard  or  butter,  sprinkle  with  raisin 
or  currants,  brown  sugar  and  cinnamon 
roll  into  a  long  roll  and  cut  into  ovci 
:  cover  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pai 
with  molasses  and  set  in  the  buns  witl 
tue  cut  side  up ;  cover  and  let  rise  unti 
y  ry  light.  Bake  about  one-half  bon 
jn  an  oven  suitable  for  baking  yeas 
oread  AY  hen  done,  turn  upside  down  01 
<i  platter.  This  gives  the  s.vrnp  a  chauci 
t".g<>  through  the  buns.  These  are  de 
Iiomus  for  lunch  or  breakfast.  Try  it  am 
M  it  the  “kiddies”  are  not  pleased. 

A  neighbor  advised  me  to  try  the  follow 
g.  and  it  did  me  so  much  good  I  though 
P  rliaps  n  would  help  others,  too.  Fo 
.ini  s  that  are  subject  to  cracking  am 
b  eedmg,  try  this:  Take  about  10  pennie: 
and  place  in  an  old  cup  half  full  of  vine 
n-,' ,  stand  until  it  changes  color 
nf,‘  1  ,  floods  iu  clean  warm  water  am 

vil«Lf1ryin?  thom  fi"  tho  ‘'racks  with  th< 
tgur,  using  an  old  feather,  or  by  dip 


ping  the  cut  into  the  vinegar.  Let  dry 
itself.  MRS.  F.  J.  B. 

It.  N.-T. — We  asked  a  physician  for  an 
opinion  upfln  this  remedy,  as  verdigris  is 
quite  commonly  regarded  as  a  poison.  He 
says  : 

“Verdigris  is  an  impure  subacetate  of 
copper  and  the  acetates  are  not  very 
much,  if  at  all,  used  in  medicine,  I  am 
sure.  The  sulphate  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  astringent,  and  even  weak  caustic  ap¬ 
plication  to  indolent  ulcers ;  the  ‘blue- 
stone’  crystals  being  directly  applied  for 
a  moment.  Internally,  the  sulphate  has 
been  used  iu  very  small  doses,  perhaps  a 
tenth  of  a  grain,  medicinally ;  it  having 
had  some  reputation  in  nervous  diseases. 
The  acetate  resembles  the  sulphate  in  its 
action,  but  is  more  mild.  I  might  have 
mentioned,  also,  that  the  sulphate  in  doses 
of  several  grains  has  been  used  as  an 
emetic,  particularly  in  phosphorus  poison¬ 
ing,  but  someone,  I  believe,  demonstrated 
that  the  copper  sometimes  killed  the 
patient  when  so  given  before  the  phos¬ 
phorus  had  time  to. 

“On  the  whole,  I  am  very  sure  that 
copper  has  been  used  in  medicine  only  be¬ 
cause  the  earth  and  the  heavens  have 
been  raked  to  find  something  that  would 
‘cure’  disease.  As  you  doubtless  know, 
there  is  nothing  so  ridiculous  in  its  pre¬ 
tensions  that  it  cannot  get  by  medically. 
Good  old  John  Wesley,  in  a  hook  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine  which  he  wrote, 
assured  his  followers  that  breathing  into 
a  hole  dug  into  the  ground  was  a  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy  for  consumption,  and  cited 
instances  of  such  cures  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation.  The  hide  of  a 
newly  killed  dog  was  also  very  efficacious, 
in  his  opinion. 

“The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  yet  fully 
gotten  the  medical  superstitions  of  our 
savage  forebears  out  of  our  systems,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  yet  before  we  do. 
Very  many  of  the  home  remedies  offered 
owe  the  greater  part'  of  their  popularity 
to  the  fact  that  they  either  smart  or 
stink,  and  occasionally  they  do  both,  gain¬ 
ing  the  greater  repute  thereby. 

“I  should  think  that  vinegar  in  which 
copper  coins  had  been  kept  for  some 
time  might  possibly  have  sufficient  as¬ 
tringent  action  to  be  useful  upon  chapped 
hands,  though  I  have  no  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  use ;  at  any  rate,  I  should  not 
be  afraid  of  any  poisonous  action  from 
such  applications.” 

We  are  told  that  verdigris  in  lard  is 
used  by  some  as  a  healing  ointment,  both 
for  humans  and  farm  animals. 


NOTES  FROM  GINGER  JAR 

Two  Rhubarb  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Relish. — Four  lbs.  rhubarb  cut 
up,  1  lb.  onions,  sliced  and  cut  up;  2*4 
lbs.  brown  sugar  one  scant  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  ground  cloves,  1  qt.  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  Cook  slowly  three  or  four  hours, 
until  well  done  ;  can  hot.  The  larger  •and 
tougher  stalks  are  the  best  to  use.  as  in 
cooking  they  will  keep  in  whole  pieces. 

Canning  Rhubarb— We  have  had  the 
best  success  in  canning  rhubarb,  cutting 
the  rhubarb  in  inch  squares  and  cooking 
slowly,  so  as  to  keep  the  pieces  as  nearly 
whole  as  possible.  Have  jar  boiling  hot  • 
be  sure  no  bubbles  are  left  in  jar.  Fill 
to  overflowing.  Have  everything  blaz'rg 
hot.  This  is  fine  pie  timber;  flavor  is  as 
nice  as  if  just  pulled.  Jennie  linu. 


Homemade  Soap 

I  would  say  to  Mrs.  E.  D.  C.  do  not 
boil  your  soap  made  from  rendered  fat ; 
simply  follow  directions  on  the  lye  can. 
I  have  tried  t>’is  w  tallow,  meat  drip¬ 
pings,  etc.;  also  with  rancid  butter,  and 
had  as  firm,  hard,  white  soap  as  any  com¬ 
mercial  product.  Put  your  grease  at  SO 
degrees  in  a  suitable  vessel  to  cut  out.  or 
in  a  lined  box.  Do  not  let  stand  longer 
than  to  be  firm.  It  will  get  too  hard  to 
cut  without  breaking  or  crumbling.  Thir¬ 
teen  pounds  tallow  will  make  nearly  three 
cans  of  lye.  Put  with  it  two  or  three 
pounds  soft  grease.  I  think  it  much  more 
satisfactory  than  boiled  soap. 

MRS.  8.  w.  H. 


Canning  Sauerkraut 

I  read  the  recipe  of  Lily  Reed  York, 
on  page  1220.  for  canning  sauerkraut,  and 
wanted  to  tell  my  way.  as  I  fel  sure  many 
prefer  it  uncooked.  After  the  sauerkraut 
is  right  to  use,  pack  it  firmly  into  glass 
cans  to  within  about  two  inches  of  top. 
then  fill  up  with  brine  to  overflowing,  put 
on  rubber  and  tighten  top  of  can.  I  have 
it  two  and  three  years  old  as  good  as 
when  first  made.  I  always  can  in  this 
way.  and  when  it  is  opened  you  can  use  it 
as  desired.  I  hope  some  of  the  readers 
will  try  it.  as  here  in  New  York  State 
it  is  the  better  and  easiest  way. 

MRS.  W.  C.  W. 


Making  Use  of  Broken  Utensils 

A ccid-'ot-ilt'-  •>  crri^Jle-c.’ke  tnv»><”-  was 
broken  from  the  handle.  Later  the  handle 
and  standard  was  used  to  remove  the  air 
bubbles  from  fruit  jars,  when  canning  or 
preserving.  The  blade  was  used  to  re¬ 
move  the  old  wall  paper  from  the  walls 
at  house-repairing  time.  A  broken  silver 
knife  was  filed  off  the  desired  length,  the 
corners  rounded  off  and  it  made  a  fine 
knife  to  open  clams  with.  An  old  lantern 
till  that  fitted  around  the  lantern  burner, 
being  full  of  holes,  was  used  for  a  bouquet 
holder  for  pansies  or  other  short-stemmed 
flowers,  JENNIE  LIND. 


Canning  Advice 

Peel  Y our  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums 

With 

BABBITT’S  LYE 


DIRECTIONS: 

To  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  add  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  Babbitt’s  Lye  and  a  pinch  of  alum. 
Place  the  fruit  in  a  thin  cloth  or  wire 
basket,  and  suspend  in  the  boiling 
solution  for  one  minute. 

Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water 
and  all  the  skin  will  come  off. 


This  process  is  used  by 
the  big  fruit  canners 
throughout  the  country. 
***** 

The  U.  S.  Board  of  Food 
Inspection  has  ruled  that 
this  method  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  quality  or  flavor 
of  the  fruit. 

***** 

Saves  the  time  and  labor 
spent,  in  paring  and  you 
lose  none  of  the  fruit. 

Write  for  Booklet  giving 
other  uses  for  Babbitt’s  Lye 

Factories  at  Babbitt,  N.  J.  and  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  15  W.  34th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer" — Insistl 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoacetkacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


“  TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving  way  is 
to  buy  them  direct  from 
the  factory  where  they  are 
made.  Only  IQ 

for  this  fine'P*^*^*^ 
leather  shoe.  Remarkable 
— isnYit>  It  is  only 
the  big  money -saving 
we  show  in  our  Cata 
Shoes  for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  at 
that  are  sure  to  please 
you.  Try  a  pair  of  these 
— you  will  like  them, 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we  re¬ 
turn  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE 
MONEY. 


Send  for 


Catalog 


QUICKSTEPtSHOE  COMPANY-Boston 


—  #  99  •—  —  v.  V  9  **#  V/  ^  t  iw  Sir  il  II  Clt  1  I  *  II  •  l  .  | 

vegetables  in  National  Canner.  With  Cold 
Pack  method  secure  best  results.  Sell  sur¬ 
plus  at  big  profit.  Write  today. 

Beat  High  Cost 
of  Living 

National  Pressure  Cook- 

cr  cooks  whole  meal  on  one  burn¬ 
er,  ,30  minutes — makes  toughest 
meat  tender,  _  Cuts  living  costs 
No  watching  over  hot  stove 
~-food  can’t  scorch  or  burn. 

Cooker  and  Caxmcr  Booklet  free. 


Aluminum  Cooker 


North  western  Steel  & 
•  Iron  Works 
615  Spring  Street 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
HOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  <;  uarant eed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Kill  Rats:.: 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  <  ats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cais,  birds,  chickens, 
oi  pets,  yuiokly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Panysz  Virus., 

n  -  _ I,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

rree  OOOK  m*°»  tell  mg  about  VIHCS  and 

how  to  get  some. 

G.  Y.  Vims,  Ltd.  121  West  15 IU  Street.  New  York 
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Are  You  Getting 
All  the  MilkShe  Can  Produce? 


As  long  as  a  cow  gives  down  a  fairly  good  flow  of 
milk  you  may  think  she  is  producing  to  her  full 
capacity.  But  is  she  ?  A  cow  is  a  wonderful  milk¬ 
making  machine,  but  she  must  be  properly  fed  to 
produce  a  good  profit  for  her  owner. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Makes  Good  Business  Cows 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  made  of  high  grade 
materials,  each  one  of  which  contains  certain  elements 
necessary  to  the  general  good  body  condition  of  the 
animal.  These  ingredients  are  scientifically  mixed  in 
just  the  right  proportions  to  produce  the  desired  results 
—  the  most  milk,  the  best  condition  and  longest  life. 

Feed  With  Summer  Pasture 

Grass  stimulates  the  milk  flow  but  has  no  sound  basis  for  building  the 
body  and  maintaining  milk  flows  at  capac¬ 
ity  indefinitely.  Feed  International  Special 
Dairy  feed  with  summer  pasture  and  see 
how  big  milk  flows  can  be  maintained  all 
year  round. 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  must  earn  her  board  and 
a  profit  for  you  or  go  to  ‘'beef."  Start  feeding 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  now  and  give 
the  poorest  cow  in  the  herd  a  chance  to  make 
good.  Start  with  a  trial  ton  at  once.  Order  from 
your  dealer  today.  If  no  International  dealer  is 
near  you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  promptly. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 

Live  Agents  Wanted 
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A  dollar  -  ^  or  two 

keeps  your  truck  and  tractor  new 


Buying  a  new  truck  or 
tractor  is  one  thing.  Keeping 
it  like  new  is  another.  One 
takes  a  roll  of  bills — the  other 
takes  but  one  bill  off  the  roll. 
One  is  good  for  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  business — the  other  is 
good  for  j-our  business.  What’s 
good  for  your  business,  is 
good  for  you. 

It’s  surprising  what  a  little 
paint  will  do  to  keep  your 
trucks  and  tractors  new. 

We  make  a  paint  that’s  the 
best  paint  for  trucks,  tractors, 


wagon9  and  machinery  that  we 
know  how  to  make.  Knowing 
the)  reputation  of  Lowe  Broth¬ 
ers’  Paint,  that’s  about  all  you 
need  to  know  about  this  par¬ 
ticular  paint. 

You  can  buy  Lowe  Brothers* 
Paint  from  the  one  best  dealer 
in  each  town.  If  you  want 
some  sound  sense  paint  facts, 
send  direct  to  us  for  them. 
Just  as  sure  as  corn  grows  on 
a  cob,  some  of  the  facts  will 
make  you  open  your  eyes  to 
the  money  to  be  saved  by  a  half 
dozen  or  so  paint  savings. 


^“LoweBrothcrs  c*vany._ 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO’ 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lump  on  Jaw 

I  have  a  calf  three  weeks  old.  Two 
days  ago  a  lump  came  ou  her  jaw  and 
she  could  not  drink.  She  breathes  hard, 
as  if  something  was  in  her  throat.  Her 
eyes  run  and  she  is  getting  poor.  I  had 
one  like  this  before  that  died  after  being 
sick  for  three  weeks.  The  lump  starts 
on  the  point  of  the  jaw  and  works  back. 

New  York.  F.  A. 

We  suspect  that  examination  of  the 
mouth  will  disclose  the  presence  of  ulcers 
upon  the  gums,  cheeks  and  throat.  These 
characterize  the  deadly  infectious  disease 
known  as  necrotic  stomatitis,  or  calf 
diphtheria,  and  caused  by  the  tilth  germ 
bacillus  necrbphorus.  Each  ulcer  should 
be  scraped  clean,  swabbed  with  tincture 
of  iodine  once  or  twice  aud  then  daily 
with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  Also  swab  the  external 
lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily, 
isolate  the  affected  calves  and  cleanse, 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stable  they 
j  have  occupied. 


Cow  Coughing 

My  cow  has  a  cough  she  is  ou  pas¬ 
ture.  gives  a  good  flow  of  milk.  She  is 
a  young  cow.  She  will  be  eating,  when 
all  at  once  that  cough  takes  her.  w.  ir. 

Cough  is  merely  a  symptom  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  and  a  careful  examination  must 
be  made,  if  possible,  to  determine  the 
exact  cause.  First  look  at  fhe  teeth, 
tongue  and  throat.  Sharp  points  of  dis¬ 
eased  teeth  are  a  possible  cause :  so  is 
actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  (wooden 
tongue),  or  presence  of  ulcers  upon  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  throat.  Such  . 
conditions  will  require  special  treatment. 
Write  again  if  we  can  help  you  after  the 
examination  has  been  made.  If  no  such 
cause  is  found  at  ouce.  have  the  cow 
tested  with  tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  is 
a  common  cause  of  mysterious  cough.  It 
would  be  best  to  have  the  intradermal 
test  applied  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Meanwhile  keep  the  stable  free  from  dust 
and  irritating  gases,  dampen  all  feed  and 
give  glyco-heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup 
(also  good  for  cows)  to  soothe  the  irrita¬ 
tion. 


Puny  Calf 

I  have  purchased  a  Guernsey  calf, 
dropped  February  22.  which  is  but  very 
little  larger  than  wheu  it  was  born.  It 
eats  heartily  as  long  as  I  do  not  give  it 
more  than  two  quarts  at  a  feeding.  T 
feed  whole  milk,  and  this  calf  should  be 
eating  skim-milk  by  now.  but  if  I  give 
it  more  than  two  quarts  of  milk  it  will 
go  off  its  feed.  It  is  very  poor,  and  is 
not  any  larger  than  a  calf  I  have  here 
only  four  weeks  old.  What  is  the  matter 
with  it.  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

Virginia.  i.  R.  it. 

You  should  put  the  calf  out  of  its  mis¬ 
ery.  as  it  is  a  worthless  creftture.  and  it 
will  not  pay  to  fuss  with  it  longer.  Post¬ 
mortem  examination  probably  will  dis¬ 
close  some  congenital  malformation  of  the 
heart  or  ot  her  internal  organs ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  stomach  is  clogged  with 
a  hair  ball  or  mass  of  curd  or  some  for¬ 
eign  body.  We  never  have  found  it  worth 
while  to  treat  such  a  calf,  if  letting  it 
I  nurse  a  good  cow  does  not  succeed. 


Vomiting 

I  have  a  cow  troubled  with  vomiting.  ] 
This  was  preceded  by  bloating.  Can  you 
suggest  treatment?  J.  H.  p. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cow  has 
swallowed  a  sharp  object,  such  as  a  wire 
or  nail,  which  has  transfixed  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  diaphragm  and  sac  of  the 
heart  (pericardium).  If  so,  the  con¬ 
dition  eventually  will  be  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  Dropsical  swelling  of  the  brisket 
or  breast  often  is  seen  in  such  cases.  An¬ 
other  possible  cause  would  be  an  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  stomach,  presence  of  a 
growth,  or  tumor  or  tuberculosis,  causing 
enlargement  of  the  mediastinal  glands 
and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  gullet. 
If  possible,  have  a  trained  veterinarian 
examine  the  cow.  Meanwhile  mix  in  each 
feed  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one 
part  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  adding  to 
each  dose  30  grains  of  powdered  mix 
vomica. 


Scours 

I  buy  calves  from  milkmen  and  fatten 
them  on  my  cows.  They  are  troubled 
with  indigestion  and  scours.  What,  treat¬ 
ment  is  advised?  w.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Some  feed  eaten  by  the  cows,  uo  doubt, 
makes  their  milk  disagree  with  the  calves. 
Try  experiments  in  changing  the  feed 
until  you  find  the  exact  cause,  as  its  elim¬ 
ination  should  end  the  trouble.  Mean¬ 
while  give  the  calves  a  change  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  have  the  pen  clean,  disinfected 
aud  whitewashed.  When  a  cm  If  starts 
scouring,  give  it  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
milk  and  then  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
according  to  severity  of  ease  and  ago  and 
size  of  calf,  give  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls, 
every  three,  four  or  six  hours,  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts 
each  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  washed  down  with  a  little 
water.  The  dose  of  castor  oil  is  one  to 
six  tablespoonsful. 


REP  SEAL 


SPARKER 


§ 


TvJO  danger  of  improper  wiring.  Binding 
posts  large  and  square.  Turn  easily  with 
fingers.  Broad  web  strap  for  carrying  can’t 
cut  hand.  Double  moisture-proof  casing  pre¬ 
serves  batteries’  strength.  Connected  as  easily  as 
one  cell.  Can  be  shifted  as  a  single  unit  from  Ford 
to  Tractor,  Farm  Engines  or  Lighting  Plant.  Use 
it  day  or  night.  Cost  reasonable. 

“The  Gnarantoo  Protects  You" 

Get  tho  savings  Red  Scnl  Sparker  will  cnako  for  yoa. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Ine. 

Now  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 
Factories:  Jersey  City— St.  Louis— Ravenna,  Ohio 


DIG  YOUR  POTATOES 
THE  FARQUHAR  WAY 

A  Farquhar  Digger  will 
get  you  more  market¬ 
able  potatoes,  and 
besides  save  much 
labor.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong 
to  stand  the 
strain  of 
hard  con- 
tinuous 
usage. 

They  dig 

clean,  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  shown  above  has  paid 
for  itself  in  one  season  for  some  users. 
Rigid  tongue  construction  holds  Digger 
steady  on  the  row  avoidingcutting.  Either 
Cross  Bottom  or  Angle  Bucket  Elevator 
to  suit  different  soils.  Larger  size  Ele¬ 
vator  Diggers  for  deep  planting  and  bad 
conditions.  Engine  drive,  if  desired. 

Our  Success  Jr.  is  the  peer  of  Plow  Dig¬ 
gers.  Price  so  low  with¬ 
in  reach  of 
the  smallest 
.  grower.  The 
Gilt  Edge  for 
those  who  de¬ 
sire  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  Walking 
Digger. 


Elevator 
means  larger 
<  profits  for 
growers. 


“Success  Jr." 
The  plow  that 
pays  dividends 
on  an  a  or  e 
patch. 


Large  illustrated  Dig¬ 
ger  Catalog  free  on 
request.  Every 
grower  owes  it  to 
himself  to  send  for 
this  booklet. 


B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  230  York,  Pa. 


Also  Engines  and  Boilers,  Tractors,  Satcmilis, 
Threshers,  Cider  Presses,  Grain  Drills, 
Ask  for  literature. 
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1  The  Farmer 
§  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  519b  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

,  Write  for  “ DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  Ho  Peoria.  Ill. 


SWINE 

BERKSHIRES 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  8KMJS8S 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  mileR  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stono  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Mid  -  Summer  Sale 
of  High  Class  Stock 

1  An/-  DISCOUNT  AND  EXPRESS 
lU/°  PAID  ON  AUG.  SHIPMENT 

30  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal- 
Superior— Emblem  and  Matchless  Baron  Duke 
—  all  noted  boars  of  the  breed.  The  kind  that 
produce  size,  good  heads,  short  nose,  heavy 
hams,  broad  backs  and  quick  development. 
They  turn  food  into  pork  at  a  profit  for  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders.  We  have  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  Kpochals  in  the  State.  We  offer 

30  sows  safe  in  pig  to  farrow  in  August 
and  September,  and  a  young  boar  not  related 
to  the  sow,  or  the  litter  she  carries,  for  8150. 
Bred  sow  without  the  boar  for  8125.  Re¬ 
corded.  transferred,  express  paid  within  1.000 
miles.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

100  Summer  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  four  noted  boars,  and  out  of  large 
prolific  sows,  at  S20  each.  Either  sex. 

Sneclal  Aiuntcififfpr*  -  sows,  1  boar  not  related,  *55,  no 
apCCiaiAUgUSIUner.  digcmmI  Recorded,  express  paid. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment. 

sale  Registered  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

and  sows,  three  to  four  months  old;  also  sows  bred 
for  fall  litters.  One  service  boar,  16  months  old  and 
a  good  one.  All  big  type,  of  the  .best  blood  lines. 

BUSHFIELD  FARM  C.  E.  Ve.k  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-13  U  R  O  C  JP 1 G  S 

six  weeks  old,  either  sex.  ®  85  «aeh. 

John  P.  Bartles  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS 

her.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook,  N.  1, 

REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— 840.  Registered  six  weeks 
pig*— 820.  Grades,  six  weeks— 86  each. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

p.  -1—  U/kUae  or  °- 1*  c-  BIOS.  Big  type  prize  win- 
unesier  nnllBS  ners.  81B-S20  each,  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  GEO.  f.  GRIFflE.  0.  J,  Nawvilla,  Pt. 

■  ».,  Dnlond  Pfiinoc  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success, 
illy  rOianfl-LninaS  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 

Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOX,  Oonbury,  Conn. 

Hampshire  Boar  Pigs,  825  ea.  in  your  name. 
Sows  Sold.  DON  MclEAD,  ROWLAND,  N  C 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  tSa?sorkg 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 

H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh- 
ing250  to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.&  H.B.  HARPENDING,  Box.  15.  DUNDEE  N.Y. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Hcuvelton.  N.Y. 

For  Sale — Fifty  PigS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  84  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore.  Pa. 

YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

Six-mos.-old  open  gilts  of  superior  size  and  quality,  chol¬ 
era  immune.  Can  be  bred  for  spring  litters  to  Oak  Lodge 
boar,  (tilts  of  equal  merit  aro  rarely  offered  for  sale,  and 

1  suggest  ordering  now  so  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  you  think  they  should  be. 
H.  C.  BARTON,  South  Amherst,  Mnss. 

BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

5  yearling  Boars,  a  few  bred  sows,  open 
yearling  gilts,  spring  boars  and  gilts. 

Apply  John  Buckler,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pure  bred.  Schoolmaster  and 
^  1  Callaway  Edd  blood  lines. 

&  M  ■  _  _  Bow  pigs.  10-wks.  old.  Two  tine 

■  herd  boars.  1  Rnd  *-yre.  old. 
Cheap.  W.  J.  TOP  I,  IFF,  Vnadllln.  New  York 

Big  Type  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Six  wks.  to  six  mos.  old.  Best  Western  blood.  All  Regis 
tered.  Some  extra  young  Boars  and  Boar  pigs  for  sale. 
Shipped  anywhere  by  Express  Special  prices  if  you  write 
me  before  Sept.  1st.  6.  8.  HALL,  Farmdnle,  Ohio 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 

Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

n|ipn  6TTnvit  A  few  ,lne  y°u“K  1,oars  and  gilts. 

CHESHIRES  M  °  Rningside  farm 

SHEEP 

“TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  DORSETS” 

Special  price  of  830  on  Ram  Lambs  and  840  on 
Yearlings,  crated  t.  o.  b.  cars  for  next  thirty  days. 
All  pure-bred  and  Registered. 

ARTHUR  DANKS.  Mgr.  -  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 

^ Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

■Cpje-  Q'jTp  Choice  Registered 
.  wcLlCy  Hampshire  ram  lambs, 
$35  up.  Registered  and  grade  ewes  and 
ewe  lambs.  JORDAN  FARMS,  SAUQU01T,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES:  WSSSS . 

Sired  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewes.  Frkd  Van  Vi.rxt  &  Sons  -  Lorn,  New  Yohk 

Captain  Wing  Farm  Berkshires 

arc  noted  for  Utility.  Type  and  Stamina.  Home  of 
Lucfndy’s  Real  Tvpe  10th.  287693,  and  Emblematic  11th, 
266179.  Selected  breeding  stock,  all  age*.  Write 

WILFRID  P.  HEWITT,  Captain  Wins  Farm  Acuahuet,  Maaa. 

Boiiielnpiwl  Shropshire  Ewe  ami  Rain 
niy  IMC1  CU  Lambs.  Priced  to  Roll  quick. 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  southVow1^^*  uk 

llam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELI.1S  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  con  formation  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  jrilts  t**  fat  row  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow'  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Weitwood.  Mats. 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  Stop k: for1  &«£ 

ut  nil  time*.  Apodal  prices  on  f»0  yearling  Hams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  1.  B.  PATTRIDGE,  Leicester.  N.  Y. 

B  e r  sliires 

Registered  sows  and  gilts  due  to  farrow  this  Fall.  Gilts 
8  months  and  older.  Three  registered  Boars  ready  for 
service.  Prayer  .Spring  Farm,  Orouoque,  Conn. 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  'UTuTT 

1.  IS  and  17  mo*,  old.  o.  l‘.  a  n.  tv.  iiumivi,  Cetty.iiur*.  Pa. 

Tarbell  Farms  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars. 

TAKBKLL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  ShropshireRams 

FnrRala  ,£eg.  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKF.P.  ItAMS  and 
■  Ul  OHIO  EW KS.  Apply  Ol’HIR  NaKM.  Pnreha.r.  N.  V. 

CPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sow*  and 
«  Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Roars  ready  for  service. 
Nig  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E-  WATSON.  Marbladilc,  Conn. 

GOATS 

11EKK8H1  RES— For  breeders  $10ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered  CL0VER0ALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.Y 

For  Sale-%  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  4-414  qt.  dams.  Hr.  GO  It  HON.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

Burks  for  Sola  direct  and  indirect  descendant* 

,,,  ,  mraaie of  Sharwa)  Laddie.No.  1566,pnre 

roggetibure.  Does  are  %  and  pure  Toggenburg. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  R.  F.  0.  No.  5,  Allentown,  Pa. 

!  .a,  .  It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c 

McKSPEnBBH  JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept  A 

|£V  '  428  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y 

RllSfllawn  form  offers  for  sale  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats, 
nuaeiawnrarm  Pure  bred  and  Grades.  Milk  st-ck. 
A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

Two  Hrade Tosicnbure  lloe  Kid*.  six  months,  large. 
$1  8  oadl.  ClLUUJtS  P.  L£AK£,  NEWFIKLD,  NKW  YoKK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  ami  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stork.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  ETCK,  Somerville.  8  J 
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te^GUERNSEYSJTgl^ 


Guernseys  live  long  and  useful  lives.  Let  us  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  Guernseys  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  profitably  after  passing  their  twentieth  year. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  77  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  hulls  of  May  Hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $180  to  $380 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr  tohassel,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
13  niog.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
inngtitutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boi  60,  Roil,.,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


iieu.  “ THE  OKC1IAKH8,*’  Lakeville,  Conn. 


sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  S I OO  up.  A.  J.  FELL,  I.ansdale.  Pa. 


i 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  0A|RT  FARMS  S.  37d  St.,  fhlls..  Pi 


FOR  SaI.F — REGIRTEREl* GUERNSEY  BELL 

Bijou’s  Prince  of  Oakhui  st.  3  yrs.  old;  proven  sire; 
I  splendid  bloodlines.  Sire:  Rosie’s  Golden  King  of 

1  Oak  hurst.  Dam:  Imp.  Raymond's  Bijou  XI.  of  Beau- 
-  - . . 


\ 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smith viixe  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Wanted— Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

Also  caijbaled  cow  hay.  B.  CALL,  Tarrvtoirn,  S.  T. 


I 


"  - M - rJV -  -  - - 

JERSEYS 

j  n  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

JERSEYS  j 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE  j 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


Purebred  Holstein  Cattle  in 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  fcattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Box  17 3,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let.  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns $£!i85S 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  Mass 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

AUCTION  SALE  At  Springfield.  Mae-.,  Sept.  28. 
ABERDEEN  For  catalogues  and  particulars  address 
ANGUS  Dr.  K.  J.  SEULKE,  Ithaca,  New  York 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 


Iroquois  Brother  Alex,  18702,  born  April  6, 
1916,  bred  by  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Coopers. 
town,  N.  Y.  For  further  particulars  write 

C.  C.  STILLMAN,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  BELGIAN  STALLION 

Redskin  II.  S  years  old  ;  light  bay  ;  proven  sire.  Blue 
ribbon  winner.  Sire  :  Redskin.  Dam  :  Draga. 

“THE  ORCHARDS  ”  -  Lakeville.  Conn. 


HOLSTEINS 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

Wo  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal- 
aneo  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  selectfrom. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


20  High  Grade  Holsteins  fS 

IO  near  by  Grade  Holstein  Cows.  5  Pure  bred  Hol- 
steins,  2-yr.-old,  bred  to  a  30-lb.  sire.  25  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows,  due  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  T.  B. 
Tested.  Davis  &  Hollister,  Ballston  Spa.,N.Y. 


Holstein  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  July  4.  1920.  Richly  bred  on  both  sides, 
being  an  Ormshy-Korndyke  cross.  Price,  8100. 
Photo  and  pedigree  on  request. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  -  Winterton.  New  York 


HolKtvln-KrleOan  llrifer  and  Hull  fab**,.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WNCNQFT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Cadlind  Ct  ,  *.». 


The  Northwest 

The  North  Dakota  Farmer  recommends 
Holsteins  and  reports:  "The  United 
States  Government  and  the  experiment 
station  when  selecting  c-attie  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  circuit  at  New  Salem  chose  this  breed 
as  being  best  adapted  to  conditions.”  Hol- 
steius  are  strong  and  healthy  and  do  well 
in  any  climate.  On  account  of  their  great 
yield  they  are  the  most  economical  pro¬ 
ducers  of  butterfat. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for 
any  Dairyman. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Holsteins 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 

ISO  REG.  CATTLE  20  REG  BULLS 

high  grades.  A  carload  of 
that  you  may  want.  H 
heifer  calves,  S20 
express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 
2,000  satisfied  cus  tomei-s 
Will  send  list  in  your  state  for 
reference  of  square  dealing  at 
SPOT  FARM. 

JOHN  Ct  REAGAN,  Tuliy.N.  Y. 


Two  Well  Bred  Heifers  For  Sale 

Their  sire  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PON¬ 
TIAC  ALCARTRA,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 
Their  dams  are  by  a  son  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SRGIS,  the  famous  40-ib.  grandson  of  KING 
SEGIS. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  2.  CAZEN0V1A,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Five  Extra  Well  Bred 

Holstein  Reg.  HEIFERS 

Two  years  old.  And  a  few  first-class  bull 
calves  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  -  Geneva,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at,  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  fall  Kj  “*r« 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  up  wards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRl  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


chr°egce  HOLSTEIN  BULL  (Yearling) 

carrying  the  best  Mood  of  our  herd,  for  sale,  reasonable. 

PLUMB  STOCK  FARM,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 
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The 

Teat-cups  and 
Udder  Pulsator 


The  De  Laval  teat-cups  alternately 
draw  the  milk  from  the  udder  and  mas¬ 
sage  the  teats.  This  change  in  action 
takes  place  45  times  a  minute  and  ii  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  udder  pulsator. 

The  Udder  Pulsator  is  an  exclusive, 
patented  De  Laval  feature.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  it  is  located  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  teats,  resulting  in  positive, 
snappy  action  of  the  teat-cups.  Every  cow  is  milked  in  the  same  way 
every  day  and  the  result  of  this  gentle,  regular  action  is  maximum  production. 

There  is  only  one  moving  part  in  the  Udder  Pulsator — a  plain  piston — 
requiring  no  oiling,  adjusting  or  repairing. 

The  De  Laval  teat-cups  and  Udder  Pulsator  are  a  distinct  step  in 
advance  in  milker  construction,  and  the  success  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  de¬ 
pends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  their  functions. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  possesses  many  other  new  and  exclusive  features 
that  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  careful  dairyman  and  owner  of  valuable 
cows.  Its  action  is  positive  and  uniform  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is|faster,  more 
reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Wherever  cows  are  milked  the  world  over,  the  name  “De  Laval”  stands 
for  quality  and  highest  value  to  the  user.  The  fact  that  it  bears  the  name 
“De  Laval"  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  give  the  service  claimed  for  it. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 
By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Calculating  Dairy  Rations 

Will  you  explain  to  me  a  rapid  method 
of  calculating  dairy  rations?  Is  there 
any  way  you  can  figure  a  ration  by  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  ration?  A.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  short 
cut  method  of  determining  rations  for 
dairy  cows.  If  you  refer  to  Henry's 
“Feeds  and  Feeding”  you  will  note  that 
the  various  feeding  values  are  identified 
and  likewise  the  amount  of  digestible 
dry  matter  as  well  as  the  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrate  feeds  ai'e  tabulated. 
Feeding  standards  have  been  established 
identifying  the  dry  matter  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  materials  necessary  for  cows 
of  a  certain  weight  giving  a  stipulated 
amount  of  milk  per  day.  If  you  will  fa¬ 
miliarize  yourself  with  these  standards 
and  then  refer  to  the  tables  as  quoted 
it  will  he  fairly  easy  for  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  relatively  well-balanced  ration. 

Three  things  are  important.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  a  cow  should  be  fed  all  of  the 
roughage  that  she  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  You  should  find  the  grain  that 
yields  you  100  lbs.  of  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrates  at  the  least  cost  per  cwt ;  and 
likewise  the  protein  carrier  that  should 
yield  you  a  pound  of  protein  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  Then  use  common  sense 
in  combining  a  mixture  that  will  be 
palatable  and  attractive  to  the  cow.  If 
you  have  silage  this  can  be  treated  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  roughage,  aud  the 
only  s\nfe  rule  to  follow  is  to  allow  the 
animal  all  the  silage  that  she  will  clean 
up  twice  daily.  So  far  as  grain  feeding 
is  concerned,  the  feeding  of  one  pound 
of  a  well-balanced  ration  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day  is 
fairly  satisfactory. 


Five  Cows  on  Ten  Acres 

Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  keep 
five  cows  on  ten  acres  of  ground?  What 
would  be  the  best  crops  to  plant  I  will 
have  to  buy  all  feed  this  year.  I  have 
stable  room  and  plenty  of  room  in  barn 
to  store  feed.  I  can  get.  nine  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  the  year  around.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  would  be  the  best 
balanced  ration  to  feed.  No  pasture, 
only  a  small  meadow  for  exercise  with 
running  water.  ir.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  30  acres  of  laud  in  question  are 
of  average  production  it  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
feed  required  to  feed  five  cows ;  however 
it  would  be  economical  for  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  bulk  of  the  corn,  relying  chiefly 
upon  the  cultivated  area  to  produce  for¬ 
age  for  use  during  the  Winter  months, 
and  soiling  crops  for  Summer  feeding. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  more  productive 
than  a  mixture  of  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas  to  provide  green  succulence  for  Slim¬ 
mer  feeding.  The  oats  and  peas  are  to 
be  mixed  in  equal  measure,  and  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre ;  suc¬ 
cessive  seedings  to  be  ten  days  apart 
should  be  made.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
green  forage ;  it  can  be  allowed  to  ripen 
and  be  thrashed  as  grain  and  the  straw 
used  for  roughage ;  or  it  can  be  cut  when 
the  oats  are  in  the  milk  stage  and  the 
peas  just  past  the  blossom  stage  and 
cured  as  hay. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  that  will  produce  so  many  pounds 
of  dry  matter  per  acre  as  will  corn ;  but 
you  do  not  have  a  silo  and  would  have 
to  rely  largely  upon  the  green  fodder  and 
the  husked  corn  for  use  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  If  the  area  is  seeded  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Alfalfa  or  the  clovers  then 
these  crops  would  fit  in  very  nicely,  and 
your  rotation  would  be  oats  aud  peas  to 
be  used  as  a  green  forage  crop,  and  to  be 
plowed  and  seeded  with  your  grass  mix¬ 
ture  during  August  or  September.  The 
area  that  would  be  devoted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn  could  be  seeded  with  rye  or 
wheat  in  the  Fall,  aud  this  used  as  an 
early  Spring  forage  to  be  followed  latei 
with  another  crop  of  corn.  You  would 
have  to  buy  of  course  your  protein  feed 
such  as  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and 
gluten.  The  labor  cost  would  be  greater 
where  intensive  farming  is  practiced ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  three  crops 
mentioned  would  serve  the  best  basis  to 
work  with. 


DoYouWant 
A  Silo  This 
Year  ? 

If  you  aim  to  store  this 
year’s  corn  crop,  when  it’s 
worth  most  as  feed,  you 
want  a  silo  on  time. 

And  if  you  knew  how  long 
it  takes  these  days  to  get 
any  kind  of  an  order  filled 
— you’d  act  without  delay. 

There’s  yet  time  to  order 
and  be  sure  of  getting  your 

Unadilla 

Silo 

The  Unadilla  is  made  in  the  largest 
factory  in  the  East  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  silos.  Our  stock  of  lumber 
and  steel  is  ample  but  we  cannot 
control  embargoes  and  freight  delays 
that  take  months  where  once  it  was 
a  matter  of  days. 

The  famous  Unadilla  Silo  is  easy  to 
erect  quickly,  keeps  silage  perfectly 
and  is  in  use  by  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Get  our  1920  Catalog  and  prices. 
Act  before  others  fill  our  factory 
capacity.  Be  sure  of  getting  your 
silo  on  time. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 
MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Yon  can  t  afford  to  waste  valuable  time, 
good  material*  and  money  by  having  to 
do  over  again  concrete  work  which  was 
mixed  by  shovela.  Get  a  Sheldon  Farm 
Concrete  Mixer  and  put  in  your  own  con¬ 
crete  so  it  will  last  a  lifetime— it  will 
save  its  price  on  the  first  job.  What  is 
more,  you  can  do  the  work  when  you 
please  in  otherwise  idle  time.  No  big 

gang  of  men  needed. 

SHELDON  ^Vr"  concretemixer 

is  made  especially  for  farm  osc  and  has 
a  reputation  of  six  years  of  successful 
operation  on  thousandsof  farms  all  over 
theU.S.  Nocomplicatedmachinerytoget 
out  of  order— easy  to  operate— easy  to 
move— mixes  3  cubic  feet  at  a  batch— 
a  W2  H.  P.  engine  will  run  it.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work  oor  ap¬ 
proaches  its  low  price. 

FREE— New  1920  Catalog— FREE 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers  and  gives  all  of  the  prices.  It  tells 
about  our  special  30-day  Trial  Privilege  Offer 
and  tells  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  con¬ 
crete  work.  It's  FUEE.  Get  this  book  Today. 

SHELDON  MFG.CO. 

Box  675.  NEHAWKAfNEB. 


r  $3.25  BOX^ 

v  $uarant«od  to  |iv# 

,  satisfaction  or  ” 

'  money  rofundod. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Frico  includes  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  fer  descriptive  booklet.  ^ 


MINERAL.? 
HEAVEyrars 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

\ AGENTS 
I  WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO.,  4B1  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  oee 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Apples,  peck,  30  to  70c;  per  bn.,  $1.25 
to  $2.50 ;  cherries,  qt.,  IS  to  25c ;  per 
crate,  $6  to  $S ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  13c ; 
Columbias,  qt.,  40c ;  per  crate,  $11 ; 
huckleberries,  crate,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  black 
raspberries,  qt.,  30c ;  per  crate,  $10 ; 
blackberries,  crate,  $12;  red  raspberries, 
qt..  50c;  per  crate,  $10;  pears,  bu.,  $2. 

Butter  beaus,  bu.,  $1;  English  broad, 
per  bu.,  $2.50;  beet  greens,  bu..  75c; 
beets,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  60c  to  $1.25;  per  head,  10  to 
15c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
cauliflower,  doz,  heads,  $2.50 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  $1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house.  doz.,  $1.25  ;  garden,  doz.,  $20c  ;  per 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  dill,  doz.  bunches,  75c; 
garlic,  doz.  buncoes,  00c;  kale,  doz.,  60c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  doz.,  30c;  Boston,  doz.,  40 
to  75c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c; 
dry,  per  bu.,  $2.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  peas,  per  bu.,  $1.25 ;  peppers,  per 
doz.,  35c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
radishes,  <loz.  bunches.  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
hunches.  50c;  spinach  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Summer  squash,  each,  10  to  15c ;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  27  to  30c;  Swiss  chard,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  tomatoes,  per  qt.,  15  to 
20c;  per  bu.,  $0  to  $7;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25;  honey,  No.  1,  per  cap,  40c;  light, 
extracted,  lb.,  40c. 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c;  medium, 
sides,  lb.,  lie;  lamb,  lb.,  26c;  hogs,  live, 
lbs.,  16c ;  pork.  lb..  24c ;  veal,  prime,  lb., 
22c;  common,  lb.,  10c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35  to  4Dc ;  dressed,  lb., 
00  to  70c;  geese,  live,  lb..  35c;  dressed, 
lb..  55c;  broilers,  live,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
dressed,  lb.,  60  to  80c  ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30 
to  40c ;  fowls,  dressed.  60c ;  butter,  lb., 
65c ;  eggs,  60  to  65c ;  wholesale,  50c ; 
duck  eggs,  70c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $37 ;  hay,  No.  1, 
$37;  No.  2,  $35  to  $36;  No.  3,  $30; 
Timothy,  ton,  $30  to  $38 ;  straw,  rye,  ton, 
$18;  oat,  $20;  oats,  per  bu.,  $1.40. 


ROCHESTER  LOCAL  WHOLESALE  AND 
PUBLIC  MARKET 


Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  per  bskt..  30 
to  50c;  currants,  red,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
black,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  cherries,  lb.,  sour, 
7  to  8c ;  gooseberries,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Law- 
ton  berries,  qt..  32  to  35c ;  plums, 
bskt,  75c  to  $1.10;  peaches,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  pears,  bskt.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red  pt.,  18  to  20c ;  purple,  qt.,  28 
to  30c ;  per  crate,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  per 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  beans,  butter,  per  14-qt. 
bskt..  45  to  50c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1.50 
to  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  65c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  per  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  per 
bskt..  35  to  45c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75 
to  90c ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
doz.,  50  to  75c ;  common,  doz.,  10  to  20c ; 
curly,  doz.,  25  to  30c ;  mint,  green,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  35c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  peppers,  green,  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.25;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  40  to 
50c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  per 
bskt.,  $75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  12  to 
15c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  40  to  50c; 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  30  to  40c ;  turnips, 
per  14-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  per 
14-qt.  bskt..  90c  to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $7;  white  marrow,  $9.50;  red  mar¬ 
row,  $12;  red  kidney.  $13.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $14 ;  pea,  $6.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $9 ; 
Imperials,  $8. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  roosters,  lb., 
22c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  30c;  heavy,  35c; 
ducks,  Spring,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  eggs, 
55  to  65e ;  per  case,  doz.,  50c. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  lb..  12c;  No.  3, 
11c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  12c ;  No.  2, 
11c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  10c;  horse  hides, 
each,  $G>  to  $7 ;  shearlings,  each,  25  to 
75c;  lamb,  eacb,  50  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1, 
20c;  No.  2,  ISc;  wool,  unwashed,  me¬ 
dium,  30  to  35c;  fine  fleeced,  35  to  45c. 


JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT 

Apples,  50  to  75c  per  peck ;  beets,  6c 
a  bunch ;  beans,  10c  per  lb. ;  broilers,  50c 
lb.,  dressed ;  butter,  63c  per  lb. ;  butter¬ 
milk,  5c  qt. ;  beet  greens,  25c  pk. ;  black 
raspberries,  30c  qt. ;  cauliflower,  10c  per 
lb.;  carrots,  5c  a  bunch;  cabbage  (new), 
4c  alb.;  celery,  12%  c  per  bunch;  cher¬ 
ries,  20c  qt. ;  cream,  80c  per  qt. ;  cheese, 
3oc  per  lb.;  cheese  (Pimento).  5c  for  % 
b. ;  cottage  cheese,  5c  per  %  lb. ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  3  to  5c;  currants,  17c  qt. ;  duck 
eggs,  60c  doz. ;  ducks,  35e.  dressed ;  eggs, 
strictly  fresh,  56c  doz.;  fowls,  live,  36c; 
dressed,  42c ;  gooseberries,  ISc  qt. :  green 
onions,  5c  bunch;  green  peas,  7c  qt. ; 
honey,  per  lb.,  card.  35c;  honey,  extracted, 
-V;  lettuce,  oc  bunch  ;  milk,  10c  per  qt. ; 


bits,  30c  lb.;  dressed.  35c; 
o()e ’  2iC  ‘'t- ;  r h u ba rb,  5c 


omops,  60c  per  peck  ;  new  potatoes,  65c 
per  peek ;  popcorn,  10c  lb.,  shelled;  pigs, 
'  -  to  $(>  each;  radishes,  5c  bunch;  rab- 

red  raspber- 

,  -  .  - -  —  lb. ;  spinach, 

.  oPcV  sauerkraut,  20c  qt. ;  beef.  12 
bni  A  ha,ra  45c  lb.;  ham- 

♦«r*”inOC  l)- ’  iamb  chops,  40c  lb.;  mut¬ 
ton,  1  to  30c  lb. ;  pork  chops,  32  to  35c 
side  pork,  28c  lb. ;  pork  steak.  38c 

m,,  i  i  oa110,1?'  “,r)0  ib. ;  sausage  (farm 
“W  ’  3J*  lb  ;  veal  chops,  40c  lb. ;  veal 
■’it  let,  45c  lb.;  woodchuck,  30c  lb., 
•tressed  ;  string  beans,  6c  qt. ;  squash,  5c 
turnips,  $1.10  bu. ;  turkeys,  live,  50c 
vinegar,  45c  gal. 


lb.: 

lb.: 


lb.: 

lb.: 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Rains  and  warm  weather  give  hope  of 
the  corn  crop,  which  is  a  good  stand,  but 
very  backward.  A  big  potato  crop  is  in 
sight,  and  prices  weaken  on  that  account. 
Butter  is  lower,  but  eggs  loom  high. 
Applet  are  plenty,  but  vegetables  are 
strong.  No  more  feeding  of  lettuce  to 
cattle  to  get  rid  of  it. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  quiet ;  creamery,  52  to  59c ; 
dairy,  45  to  53c;  crocks,  45  to  51c;  com¬ 
mon.  40  to  52 c.  Cheese,  dull ;  daisies,  28 
to  29c ;  flats,  27  to  28c ;  longhorns,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  active,  high ;  hennery,  54  to 
63c;  State  and  Western  candled,  50  to 
53c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  no  receipts  of  dressed.  Tur¬ 
keys  (frozen),  57  to  58c;  fowl,  37  to 
42c ;  chickens,  39  to  44c ;  broilers,  50  to 
55c ;  old  roosters,  27  to  2$c ;  ducks,  38  to 
40c;  geese,  31  to  32c.  Live  fowl,  plen- 
tier.  Fowl,  34  to  38c;  broilers,  35  to 
45c;  ducks,  34  to  38c;  geese,  25  to  28c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  plenty ;  weak.  Homegrown, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  windfalls,  50c  to  $1 ; 
Southern.  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Potatoes, 
easier.  Southern,  bbl..  $5.50  to  $6.25; 
homegrown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy.  Kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrow,  $11  to  $12 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$S.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  dull.  Southern, 
cwt..  $2  to  $2.75 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  about  all  gone ;  black,  6-lb. 
bsfct.,  40  to  50c ;  red,  sour,  40  to  50c. 
Currants,  strong;  red,  qt.,  18  to  24c; 
black,  35  to  3Se.  Blackberries,  30  to 
35c ;  raspberries,  red  or  black,  34  to  36c ; 
purple,  25  to  26c;  huckleberries,  25  to 
28c;  plums,  6-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  60c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  firm ;  Georgia  Elbertas,  bu., 
$4  to  $4.50.  Melons,  strong;  cantaloupes, 
flats.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  honey  dews,  crates, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Watermelons,  each,  30  to 
90c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  light  receipts;  strong. 
Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c:  carrots, 
do.,  20  to  30c ;  radishes,  25  to  35c ;  beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  string  beans,  do.,  25c 
to  $1 ;  carrots,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower, 
$2  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $2.50; 
peppers,  $2  to  $2.75;  spinach.  50  to  60c; 
Summer  squash.  50  to  75c  •  white  turnips, 
$1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  100  heads.  $2  to 
$3.50;  corn.  doz..  45  to  50c;  lettuce.  2- 
doz.  box,  50c  to  $1.50;  peas,  bag,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  tomatoes,  Jersey,  box,  $1  to 
$2.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light,  lb.,  37  to  3Sc; 
dark,  34  to  35c.  Maple  products,  steady ; 
sugar,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

Feed 

Hay,  quiet.  Loose  Timothy,  $38  to 
$40 ;  clover  mix.  $36  to  $38.  .Wheat 
bran,  lower  (other  feeds  mostly  higher), 
ton,  carlots,  $45.50;  middlings,  $56.50; 
red  dog,  $74.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $60.S0 ; 
oilmeal,  $64.50 ;  hominy,  $62 ;  gluten, 
$67.69;  oat  feed,  $33;  rye  middlings, 
$56.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTE? 

Fancy  Northern  creamery,  tubs,  59  to 
59 14c ;  fancy  Northern  creamery,  boxes, 
61  to  61% ;  fancy  Northern  creamery, 
prints,  61  to  62c ;  fancy  Western  cream¬ 
ery.  tubs.  58%  to  59c :  Western  creamery, 
good  to  choice,  57  to  58c ;  Western  cream¬ 
ery,  fair  to  good,  55  to  56c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery,  77  to  7Se ;  choice  East¬ 
ern.  69  to  70c ;  fresh  Western,  extras, 
57  to  58c;  prime  firsts,  53  to  55c;  firsts, 

49  to  51c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  native,  40  to  44c;  broilers,  55 
to  58c;  roasting  chickens,  55  to  60c; 
Western  ice-packed  fowl,  28  to  39c;  broil¬ 
ers,  55  to  58c;  native  squabs,  $4  to  $6 
doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  38  to  40c;  broilers,  43  to  45c; 
roasters,  23  to  25c. 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new.  $1.50  to  $4  bskt. :  ba¬ 
nanas,  8%  to  9c  lb. ;  blueberries.  25  to 
34c  qt. :  blackberries,  25  to  35c ;  lemons, 
75c  to  $5  crt. ;  oranges,  California,  $3.75 
to  $7.50  crt.;  green  limes,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
100,  $12  bbl.;  grapefruit,  $6  to  $7  crt.; 
pineapples,  $6  to  $12  «rt. ;  watermelons, 

50  to  75e  each :  cantaloupes,  $3.50  to  $6 
crt. ;  plums,  $2.50  to  $4.50  box  ;  currants. 
18  to  22c  qt. ;  pears,  California,  $4.25 
to  $2.25  box ;  N.  C.  peaches,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
Georgia  peaches  (6  baskets  to  carrier), 
$1.50  to  $4 ;  grapes,  $5  to  $5.50  box. 

VEGETABLES 

Green  beans,  $2.50  to  $3.25,  and  wax 
beans,  $2.50  to  $3.25  bu. :  cabbages,  $1  to 
$1.25  bbl. ;  carrots,  25  to  50c  doz  bunches : 
cutoffs.  ,$2.50  to  $3.50  box  :  celery.  $1.50 
to  $2.50  doz.  bunches ;  cauliflower.  75c  to 
$2  bu. ;  cucumbers,  50c  to  $3.50  bu. ; 
green  corn,  $1.75  to  $2.25  box;  onions, 
Texas,  75c  to  $1.25  crt.;  native  onions, 


75 c  to  $1  bu.;  peppers,  $1  to  $1.50;  na¬ 
tive  hot  peppers,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  eggplants, 
$2  to  $2.50  bskt. ;  radishes,  50  to  75c  bu. ; 
lettuce,  25  to  40c  bu. ;  romaine,  40  to  50c 
bu.,  tomatoes,  hothouse,  15  to  18c ;  Jersey 
tomatoes,  85c  to  $2  crt. ;  native  outdoor, 
$5  to  $7  bu. ;  potatoes,  new  $3.50  to  $6 
bbl.;  native,  $2  to  $2.50;  Jersey  (150-lb. 
bag),  $5  to  $5.50;  sweet  potatoes,  $4.50 
to  $5  bskt. ;  spinach,  75c  to  $1  bu. ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  60  to  75c  box ;  green  peas,  $2  to 
$3.50  bu. ;  Rummer  squash,  $1  to  $1.50 
doz. ;  marrow  squash,  $3  to  $3.50  bbl. ; 
turnips.  $2  to  $2.75  bbl.;  bunch  beets, 
40  to  50c  box,  1%  doz. ;  cut  beets,  $1.75 
to  $2;  shell  beans,  $2  to  $2.25  bu. 

MILLFEED 

Spring  bran,  $48.25 ;  Winter  bran. 
$48.25 ;  middlings.  $58.50  to  $62 ;  mixed 
feed,  $58.50  to  $62 ;  red  dog.  $76 ;  second 
clears.  $83.85 ;  gluten  feed.  $70.12 ;  hom¬ 
iny  feed.  $68.90 ;  stock  feed.  $67 ;  oat 
hulls,  $40;  cottonseed  meal,  $62.50  to  $67. 
n.vY 

No.  1  Timothy,  48  to  $49 ;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy,  $40  to  $43  ;  No.  2  Eastern,  $35  to 
$.38;  No.  3  hay.  $31  to  $34  ;  clover  mixed, 
$30  to  $37;  fine  hay.  $28  to  $32;  rye 
straw,  $24  to  $26 ;  oat  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

BEANS 

New  York  and  Michigan  pea.  $8.50  to 
$9 ;  white  California.  $8.50  to  $9 ;  green 
peas,  $8.50  to  $9;  Japanese  peas,  $7  to 
$8;  dried  Limas.  $13  to  $1.3.50;  yellow 
eyes.  $13  to  $13.50;  red  kidneys,  $17  to 
$17.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Fresh, .  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  57  to  59c  ;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  56c ;  extra 
firsts.  55c ;  first.  51  to  54c;  seconds,  47 
to  50c ;  lower  grades,  43  to  46c ;  sweet 
creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  58  to  60c: 
common  to  good,  49  to  57c;  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality.  44  to  47c;  packing  stock, 
39  to  44c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints 
were  jobbing  at  65  to  67c;  good  to  choice, 
57  to  64c ;  fair,  54  to  56c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  firsts,  52  to  54c  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts.  50c  per  doz. :  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  45  to  48c;  Western  extra 
firsts,  52  to  54c ;  do.,  firsts.  48  to  51c : 
seconds  and  poorer,  .30  to  47c ;  fancy, 
carefully  selected,  candled  eggs  were  job¬ 
bing  at  62  to  63c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express,  fan¬ 
cy,  heavy.  41  to  42c;  light  to  medium.  37 
to  39c;  White  Leghorn  fowls.  36  to  37c. 
Fowls  in  carload  lots,  via  freight,  heavy, 
39  to  40c ;  broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yel¬ 
low-skinned.  not  Leghorns,  weighing  1% 
to  2  lbs.  apiece.  48  to  50c ;  broiliug  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leghorns, 
weighing  1  to  1%  lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c. 
White  Leghorns,  broilers,  weighing  1% 
to  2  lbs.  apiece  40  to  42c ;  small  sizes,  .37 
to  39c ;  old  roosters,  25  to  26c.  Ducks, 
old,  30  to  ,32c;  do..  Spring,  30  to  35c. 
Pigeons,  old,  per  pair,  40  to  42c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  44e;  weighing  4  lbs.,  42c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3%  lbs..  39  to  40c;  weighing  3  lbs., 
35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  iu  barrels, 
dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece, 
42c :  weighing  3%  lbs.,  37  to  3Se :  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs..  33  to  35c.  Broilers.  Western, 
dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
48  to  50c;  broilers.  Western,  smaller 
sizes.  46  to  47c ;  broilers,  nearby,  weigh¬ 
ing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece.  50  to  52c;  ex¬ 
ceptional  lots  higher;  broilers,  nearby, 
smaller  sizes,  47  to  49c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked.  Western,  28c;  Southern,  26  to 
29c;  Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Jersey,  per  bskt. — No.  1.  50c 
to  $1.10 :  No.  2.  25  to  50c.  Oranges,  per 
box,  $2.50  to  $7.30:  peaches.  North  Car¬ 
olina,  per  crate,  $  1.150  to  $3.75;  do.,  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  bskt.,  30c  to  $1 :  watermelons, 
Southern,  per  car,  $150  to  $475;  canta¬ 
loupes,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  per 
standard  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  Jersey,  per  bskt. — No.  1,  $1.50  to 
$2;  No.  2,  75c  to  $1.25.  Blackberries, 
per  qt..  25  to  30c;  huckleberries,  per  qt., 
15  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No.  1,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  No.  2.  $1  to  $2. 
White  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. — • 
No.  1.  90c  to  $1 ;  No.  2.  40  to  60c.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  5  to  20c ;  onions, 
Jersey,  per  bskt.,  45  to  60c;  cucumbers, 
Jersey,  per  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  squash,  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  bskt.,  5  to  20c ;  tomatoes,  Jersey, 
per  bskt.,  25  to  75c. 

BALED  IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay — No.  2,  $38  to  $.89;  No. 
3,  $31  to  $33;  sample,  $25  to  $30;  no 
grade,  $18  to  $24.  Clover-mixed  hay — 
Light  mixed,  $35  to  $37 ;  No.  1  mixed, 
$33  to  $34.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye, 
$16  to  $16.50;  No.  2  straight  rye.  $15 
to  $15.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $15  to 
$15.50;  No.  2  tangled  rye,  $14  to  $14.50; 
No.  1  wheat  straw.  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  2 
wheat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12 :  No.  1  oat 
straw.  $13.50  to  $14;  No.  2  oat  straw, 
$12.50  to  $13.  , 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

AUGUST  13,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
August,  $3.35 ;  September,  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 


Market  strong  and  one  cent  higher. 


Creamery,  fanoy  lb . . 

•6 

Good  to  Choice  . 

© 

54 

Lower  Grades . 

© 

47 

City  made . 

© 

47 

Dairy,  best  . 

...  53 

© 

5<H 

Common  to  good  . 

. .  45 

@ 

52 

Packing  Stock . 

...  39 

© 

44 

CnEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make. .. . 

2819 

Good  to  choice . 

26 

8k!ms,  best . 

© 

ma 

Fair  to  good  . 

© 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fancy  ... 

...  68 

a 

TO 

Medium  to  good . 

a 

65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

© 

62 

Common  to  good . 

© 

SC 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

© 

68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

...  44 

© 

55 

Lower  grade's . 

© 

42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 

...11  50 

@13  75 

Bull*  . 

• 

6  50 

Cows . 

..  3  00 

© 

9  00 

Calves,  prime  vea),100  lbs . 

@19  00 

Culls . 

@12  00 

Hogs . 15  00  016  75 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00  ©  6  50 

Lambe  . 10  00  ©15  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Sales  are  reported  as  follows :  Fowls, 
34  to  36c ;  broilers,  38  to  42c ;  roosters, 
23c;  Spring  ducks,  3Sc ;  geese,  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  55 

Fair  to  Good .  46 

Fowls .  38 

Roosters . 26 

Dncks  .  12 

Squabs,  do* .  I  00 

MANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... . 11  00 

Pea  .  7T5 

Medium  . 8  00 

Bed  Kidney . . 16  56 

Yellow  Eye . 11 15 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


60 
54 
42 
27 
36 
©9  00 


©11  50 
©  8  10 
©  8  25 

an  so 

•11  50 


FRUIT8 


Apples,  new,  bu.  bkt,, 

Pears,  bu.... . . 

Oranges,  box  . . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Currants,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate. 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt.  ... 
Watermelons,  carload 


.  50  ©  2  23 

.  1  50  @  1  00 

.  5  00  ©  9  50 

.  1  50  &  5  00 

.  1  00  ©  6  50 

10  •  15 

.  10  ©  10 

.  15  @  10 

..  1  00  ©  4  00 

.  3  00  ©  5  50 

.  20  ©  30 

.  30  ©  *5 

.  80  @  1  00 

250  00©  550  00 


POTATOES 

The  market  improved  early  in  the  week, 
but  later  declined  to  last  week’s  figure 
and  was  decidedly  dull. 


Long  Island,  bbl., . 4  00  ©  5  00 

Jersey.  165  lbs .  . 4  00  @5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  3  00  ©  5  50 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bunches . 100  @2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  so  ©  75 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  1  00  ©  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  35  ©  75 

Onions,  bu .  75  ©  1  50 

Squasb,  bu .  50  ©  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  ©  2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  25  ©  1  75 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  1  50 

3  pk  box  .  25  ©  75 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  1  25 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Romaine.bu .  30  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb .  1  25  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bu .  50  @  75 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Peas,  bu.  . .  so  ©  2  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00..  . . .  1  00  @  3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton .  38  00  ©42  00 

NO.  2.. .  14  00  @37  00 

No.  3  .  27  00  @31  00 

Shipping . 24  00  @  27  00 

diraw,  iiye . 18  00  ©19  00 


CRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York :  Wheat,  No.  2, 
red.  $2.62;  corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  $1.74; 
oats,  No.  2,  white,  98c;  rye,  $2.29;  bar¬ 
ley,  $1-24. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  .  65  to  67c 

Fair  to  good . 60  to  64c 

Eggs — Best  .  SO  to  85c 

Fair  to  good .  55  to  75c 

Cheese,  lb . 35  to  45c 

Potatoes,  lb.  .*•«••«•*•••*••  3  to  4c 

Lettuce,  head  . .  5  to  10c 

Blackberries,  qt . .85  to  45c 

Huckleberries,  qt.  . 35  to  40e 

Bananas,  each  5  to  10c 

Raspberries,  pt . 30  to  40c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb .  45  to  55c 

Broilers,  lb . . . 75c  to  $125 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 55  to  65c 

Stewing  beef,  lb . 30  to  35e 

Rib  roast,  lb .  28  to  35c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  55c 

Pork  tenderloin,  smoked .  48  to  50c 
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You  Can’t  Compete  With  Machinery 


too  Lbs. 

unicorn 


dairy  rat 


TRADE 


MARK 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24%  FAT 

CARBOHYDRATES  50%  FIBRE  10% 

MPD.  BY 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND,  IND.^Siy 

48  v 


“  Better  Sires— Better  Stock” 

We  will  award  a  money  prize  of 
$1,000  to  the  county  that  first 
eliminates  its  inferior  sires. 

This  prize  will  be  awarded  under 
rules  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Detailed  information  on  request. 


Mixing  feed  on  the  farm  is  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  like  threshing  with  a  flail. 

The  modern  time  and  money  saving 
way  is  to  have  it  done  by  machinery 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  our  mills  we  mix  a  ton  of  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration  in  one  minute  at  a 
power  cost  of  a  few  cents 

Labor  is  scarce  and  high  priced.  You 
can  use  yours  more  profitably  on 
other  work. 

Unicorn  requires  no  labor.  Ready 
to  feed,  you  get  it  as  you  need  it. 
No  worry  or  work  of  keeping  on 
hand  a  supply  of  many  different 
kinds  of  feed. 

Made  of  the  best  feeds.  Put  together 
in  the  right  way  by  men  who  have 
learned  by  experience. 

r 

Be  wise.  You  can’t  compete  with 
machinery.  Lower  your  milk  pro¬ 
duction  cost  by  feeding  Unicom. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 
Simply  move  thejpointer, 
to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
The  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth — its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
Write  today  for  1920  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sowers,  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PH  EL  PS,  N.  Y. 

—  . 


$420  Extra  Profil 


£111111111111 


—  ;  iiilKiiniiLE 


n  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  in  an 
actual  test  that  &i0  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
him  an  extra  profit  of  Hundreds  of 

others  from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  8c 
a  gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  otter.  Thepricesof  Milkoline 
are  as  follows:  2  gal.  S3.S0,  6  gal.  $7.50,  IO  gal. 
$12.50,  16  gal.  $15.50,  32  gal.  $32,  55  gal. 
$49.60. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  USSSRSfr 

Distributed  by 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  New  York 
GERHART  &  PAGELS,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS  CORP.,  Boston,  Mass. 


=  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 


For  tale  by 
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GraylntOn.  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  faiU.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  Inc..  Box  H-9,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Do  you  have  trouble  with 

Spider  in  the  teat 
Hoof  %ot  Thrush 
Bleeding  Old  Sores 

If  so,  you  need 

Egyptian  Liniment 

Every  bottle  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
the  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Price  $1  Per  Bottle 

/ 

Inquire  of  your  local  druggist  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Reliable  Company 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Forage  Crops  for  Hogs 

I  was  interested  in  an  article  by  you 
on  forage  crops  for  hogs.  I  am  follow¬ 
ing  out  ns  nearly  as  I  can,  the  method 
you  told  of  having  been  carried  out  at 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  viz : 
rape.  Sweet  clover  and  Soy  beaus,  except 
that  I  prefer  cow  peas  instead  of  beans 
as  I  grew  my  own  seeds  and  want  to 
grow  it  on  a  field  that  has  rather  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  to  build  up  the  land  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  good  forage  crop 
for  hogs.  How  would  you  advise  sow¬ 
ing  the  mixture?  I  have  just  finished 
sowing  a  field  of  Soy  beans  for  seed.  I 
sowed  with  the  grain  drill  and  have  the 
rows  32  inches  apart,  but  of  course,  I 
intend  cultivating  it  and  could  not  do  so 
if  I  were  seeding  it  with  rape  and  clover. 
Would  you  suggest  sowing  the  same  way 
and  mixing  the  clover  and  rape  seed  and 
seeding  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
grass  seeder  attachment  of  grain  drill? 

Maryland  A.  M.  w. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  seeding 
Soy  beans  or  Canada  field  peas  or  even 
cow  peas  is  by  means  of  a  grain  drill. 
We  mix  the  rape  and  Sweet  clover  to¬ 
gether  and  seed  this  'through  the  grass 
seed  attachment  of  a  drill,  or  distribute 
it  by  means  of  a  Cahoon  seeder.  It  is 
also  possible  to  distribute  the  clover  and 
rape  seed  with  the  wheelbarrow  seeder. 
Of  course  if  the  area  is  small  it  can  be 
hand  seeded ;  hut  this  is  unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  seeds  are  not  properly 
covered,  and  usually  they  are  not  evenly 
distributed.  You  will  have  quite  as  good 
results  from  your  cow  peas  as  you  would 
from  the  Soy  beans  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  little  more  hardy,  arc 
probably  more  palatable,  and  we  believe 
that  they  will  yield  a  little  more  forage 
per  acre. 

You  will  find  that  the  Sweet  clover  and 
rape  used  in  the  combination  will  yield 
abundantly,  provided  the  soil  is  produc¬ 
tive.  One  thing,  we  know  and  that  is 
that  rape  will  not  do  well  in  poor  soil ; 
but  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  for¬ 
age  crop  that  can  be  produced  on  an 
area  that  is  productive  and  well  suited 
for  the  growing  of  cultivated  crops. 
Usually  we  drill  the  Soy  beans  one  way 
nnd  seed  the  rape  and  Sweet  clover  in  the 
opposite  direction,  making  what  we  term 
a  checkerboard  seeding. 

Experience  no  doubt  will  reassure  you 
that  profitable  pork  production  must  be 
based  on  the  growing  and  feeding  of  for¬ 
age  crops,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  grow  pork  at  a  profit  at  the  present 
price  and  feed  them  exclusively  on  feeds. 


ABSORB1NE 

“trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
[Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
uie;  does  not  blister  or  remora 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boric. 
$2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antleeptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Vclui.  Wens.  Strains,  Bruiseti 
•tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  C1.2S  per  bottle  at 
dealer*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  II  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Cottle  for  10c  in  stamps.  .  I 

W.  r.  younu,  mu,  oa  lempio  ot.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Grain  with  Pasture 

I  have  taken  a  farm  on  shares  here  on 
which  there  are  10  cows  to  milk.  Four 
are  mature  ;  six  had  second  calves  last 
Spring.  All  are  grade  stock.  In  the 
middle  of  June  on  pasture  only  tin-  10 
gave  230  to  240  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  Now 
that  pasture  is  getting  shorter  they  are 
down  to  170  lbs.  a  day  or  less,  with  pas¬ 
ture  only.  We  are  selling  some  milk  at 
the  door  for  12  to  15c  a  quart — remainder 
goes  to  a  dairy  company,  about  100 
lbs  a  day  at  $3.25.  Iu  view  of  this 
dairy  price  will  it  pay  me  to  give  the 
cows  feed  of  graiu  morning  and  night? 
If  you  advise  a  graiu  ration  now  please 
inform  me  what  it  should  be.  What 
grain  ration  shall  I  give  them  later  with 
hay  and  corn  silage?  Will  also  have 
eight  acres  of  oat  hay.  but  no  clover 
or  alfalfa.  j.  h.b. 

It  will  surely  pay  you  to  feed  some 
grain  to  your  dairy  cows  if  the  pasture 
is  getting  short,  not  that  it  will  be  prof¬ 
itable  from  a  market  standpoint,  but  it 
will  maintain  the  vigor  aud  vitality  of 
the  cows  and  enable  them  to  produce 
milk  more  economically  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  It  is  impossible  for  a  cow 
to  fight  flies  aud  produce  a  reasonable 
amount  of  milk  without  the  addition  of 
some  grain  to  this  pasture  forage.  1 
would  suggest  the  following  combination : 
400  lbs.  of  cornmeal ;  300  lbs.  of  gluten  ; 
100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  gluten 
it  may  he  substituted  for  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal.  I  should  feed  one.  lb. 
of  this  graiu  ration  for  each  five  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  cows  are  in  good  con 
dition  and  that  they  have  access  to  souk 
[  legume  hay,  such  as  oat  aud  pea.  clover, 
or  Alfalfa  hay;  otherwise  the  amount  of 
corn  or  hominy  iu  the  mixture  must  be 
increased,  so  that  they  would  be  eating 
from  six  to  7  aud  a  half  lbs.  of  grain 
per  day.  based  upon  a  production  ot 
seven  to  nine  quarts  of  milk. 
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Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 

K  O  R  SALE 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

1,000  WELL  BRED 

EARLY  MAY  HI  TI  f  CTC 

HATCHED  I  ULiLEi  1  O 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pr  esent  or  Future  Prices.  Inspection  Invited. 

Marvin  T.  Forster  Hall,  New  York 

Quai^y  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  New  York  State  Certified  Hens 

Lar^e,  vigorous,  active,  handsome  birds.  None  better.  $5  tacb 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Alfred  R.  Scott  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED— GROWING 
Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1*.  UPHAM,  BELMAR,  N.  J. 

f  ,000  COCKERELS  for  Sale 

at  once.  Fancy  stock.  B.  P.  Hocks,  R.  1.  Beds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  It.  Minorcan.  They  are  J6  to  24  weeks  old.  All  good, 
healthy .  choicestook.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed-  Price,  S2 
each,  in  half  dozen  lots;  S2.25,  single.  Mail  all  orders  to 

Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Our  best  utility  stock.  Selected  from  large  flock. 

Place  order  at  once.  Prices  reasonable. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  -  Katonah,  New  York 

“COLLEGE  QUEEN’S”  sfi'Z&es 

Pullets,  cockerels  and  yearling  hens,  the  kind  to 
breed.  YVrive  for  circular. 

0.  GL  Knight  -  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 

swhcitee  Leghorn  Yearling  Pullets 

$2  each.  A.  0.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

laying  or  ready  to  lay,  $4  each  ;  4  mos.  old.  $3  each,  as 
they  run,  or  83.1  5  selected.  These  pullets  are  free  range 
grown  and  direct  Youngs’ strain.  Immediate  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARRY  H.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

Barron  and  Ferris.  March  and  April  hatched.  Bred  from 
our  best  laying  pens  of  high  record  producers.  Price  ?s 
and  *5  each.  PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H.  Haiti*,  Mgr..  Anscoilia.  0.  C. 

White  Leghorn  April  Pullets 

Tom  Barron  strain.  Also  breeding  hens. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y'. 

For  Sala-fBr0.tprR 2 ‘n* e  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

$2.50  e&cb.  JAHRS  A.  TONF.K,  rnionvllle.  Orange  Co.,  V  Y. 

WANTED:  200 White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Single  Comb,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  Also  25  lthodc  Is¬ 
land  lted  Pullets,  hatched  in  April  or  May,  tuid  25  White 
Wyandottes,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  State  price  in 
first  letter,  j  j,  M .,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

COo  e  r  els 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  Poor  man  Strain 
S  C  R.  I.  Reds  and  S  O.  W.  Leghorns.  82  up. 
Foldtir  free.  M.  E.  DIS^JUE,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.50  each;  25  lois,  $3  each,  sent  on  approval. 

ltiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  100  S.G.  Black  Minorca  Yearling  Hens 

at  32  each.  From  good,  healthy,  thoroughbred  stock. 


JOS.  D.  WILSON 


New  Hope,  Pa. 


in  wk  l.cghorn  I’ullets.  Guaranteed.  tVyckotf  strain. 
•  Deliveries  Weekly.  FOItKST  Kr KM,  iloekansy,  N.  J. 

Cummer  Sale  White  Leghorn  Yearling  PULLETS 
v  Laying.  Wyckoil  Strain.  FORfSI  FARM.  Rockawiy,  N  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniforu. 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  mim 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  atid  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
August  6,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKB  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . . .  44  155G 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  39  1242 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 .  34  924 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  43  130(1 

Jules  F.  Krancals,  L.  I .  52  1715 

Oneck  Farm.  L.  1 .  40  1679 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario .  37  1274 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  111 .  41  1069 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  52  1495 

Ingleslde  Farm.  N.  Y .  37  1506 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  39  1254 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  42  1412 

i).  S.  Vaughn.  H  I .  39  858 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H .  26  944 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H .  25  1256 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  38  1376 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  ss .  24  1123 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass .  58  1538 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  25  846 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  38  1447 

WHITE  WYANDOTTEB 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn  . .  31  1383 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  28  1339 

Harry  i).  Emmons,  Conn .  48  1405 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  26  1397 

Herbertl,  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  ....  29  1338 

Mrs  K.  VV.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  31  1439 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  33  1315 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.  Y .  20  909 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

U.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  36  1400 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N  Y .  35  1466 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  35  1457 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H .  23  1042 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass .  43  1699 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn .  41  1489 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  43  1518 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 24  1417 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn .  35  1108 

II.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  20  1192  i 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 33  1264  j 

Tri- Acre  Farm,  Conn.... .  33  1286 

Edward  P,  Usher.  Mass .  26  1176 

Natick  Farm,  K.  1 .  15  1139 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn .  20  1079 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE8 
K.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  31  1514 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 
(V  H  Bassett,  Conn . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  K.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore, Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee,  Pa . . . 

A.  IS.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORN8 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  I . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glen  hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirk  up  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  3 . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

!  Shadow  brook  Farm, Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . . . . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

lleigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . . . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Lay  well  PoultryJFarm,  Conn . . 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn. . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttle,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y.. 
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'dint  Your  Barn 

With  U.S.GoVernment  Battleship  Cray 

At  factory  Prices 


Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rains 
end  hot  summer  sun  with  Arlington 
Battleship  Gray — the  paint  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  uses  on  its  fi~h'.ing  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well 
and  is  easily  applied. 

You  can  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint 
and  our  special  red  barn  paint  at  factory  prices 
now.  Freight  prepaid.  There  is  an  Arlington 
pamt  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and  exterioi 
house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE- 
LYTE,.  the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel 
for  dairies.  Arlington  has  etcod  for  quality 
PaiIL  ^°r  ^  ^  ycaif-  All  pair.t  sold  cn  money- 
back  guarantee.  Try  some  and  return  what’s 
left  if  not  exactly  as  represented.  Reference 
any  Canton  bank.  \^rite  at  once  for  color 
card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering.  Get 
a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices. 

The  Arlington  Manufacturing  Co. 

•  3  ‘  9  r-AOo  JON  *AVCNU(  CANTONyOMiO 

^ACTOUltS  AT*  TOLC  DO  ANO  CANTON 

Capacity  One  MtJ/ion  Od//ons  Per  Year 


Known 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America’s  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

J  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

1 2-Wk.  Leghorn  Pullets 

For  Sale-100  V’T  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Price,  $1.50  each.  EHNE8T  W.  SMITH,  OornwulMII*,  S.  Y 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

lo  purchase  stock  at  reduced  price*:  Yearling  Hens. 
Fine  Early-Hatched  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  Consistent 
Contest  Winners.  After  September  tat,  all  stock 
at  regular  catalog  prices. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

to  secure  stock  of  the  same  strains  that  produced 
our  Official  Egg  Laying  Champions,  306-egg  “Key¬ 
stone  Maid”,  “Lady  Victory”  304  and  “Liberty  Belle” 
294  eggs  per  year  and  our  pen  that  is  again  leading 
American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  1919-20  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas.  vjfpxnK  _  Most 

WORLD’S  Profitab,e 

CHAMPION  Poultry 

LAYERS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  R.  L  REDS 

Before  It’s  Too  Late 

Write  for  Price  List  and 
copy  of  “The  Story  of  the 
300-Ejtk  Hen,"  Price  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Special  Sale  of  Pullets 

in  any  quantity  from  15  up 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  14  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 
C  White  Leghorns,  ready  to  lay,  3.25  each 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  ready  to  lay,  3.50  each 

liaised  entirely  on  milk  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
Brown  Leghorns  have  started  to  lay.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  if  we  cannot  lil]  your  order  wo 
will  refund  your  money  by  return  mail.  Absolute  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Terms:  Cash  with  order, 

LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn 

LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

A  re  bred  to  lay.  For  half  a  dozen  years  they  have  been 
leaders  or  near  the  leaders  in  egg  laying  contests 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  COCKERELS 

for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Just  the  blood  to  im¬ 
prove  your  egg  production. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

1400  White  Leghorn  Yearlings 

Delivery  in  September 

These  birds,  in  flocks  of  100,  will  average  around 
140  eggs  since  Nov.  1st.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  “LIGHTED  PLANTS.”  Inspection  invited, 
and  full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $150  per  100. 

WELLWARD  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

J.  YV.  ANGELL,  Owner 


5000  s.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


tBianiiiiai 


HILLPOT  CHICKS  PAyI 

SPFPIA1  AUGUST  PRIfT^  Get  them|now— it’s  not  too  late.  Easiest  time 
I  niLLj  of  year  to  raise  baby  chicks.  Furthermore. 
Uillpot  Quality  Chicks  are  from  pure-bred,  farm-range  stock.  Note  these  low  prices: 

100  50  25  100  60  25 

White  Leghorns  $15.00  $7.50  $4.00  Barred  Rocks  $18,00  $9  25  $5  00 

R.  I.  Reds  20  00  10.25  5.25  W.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  25.00  12.50  7.00 

Black  Leghorns  15.00  7.50  4.00 

Sent  postpaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Terms  caeh  with  order.  Cannot  send  C.O.D 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J- 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec .  33  1078 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  34  1198 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan... .  40  1074 

Hopewell  Farms,  N  J . 34  1159 

Several 

Hundred  Ohio 

Farm 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  ami  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages. 

rrrM  sh  giant,  new  Zealand  and  rueus  red  Belgian 

HABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
?'>«  want,  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

AIHEDAIiE  DOG £3 

innst  wonderful  dog.  Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and  hunt 
mg  dog — does anything  any  dog  will  do.  Does  it  better, 
-thoroughbred  puppies  at  reasonable  prices.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  It.  N.  NI'HAGl  K,  May  wood,  Illinois 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Kegs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Fa. 


Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J.... 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush.  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.N.  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

C.  O  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  S  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  III  . 
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3688  129149 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Puppies  JVeu 

xvru,.,plo.,|«  *n  thettrst  four  ir«uerat  ions  or  pedigree. 

H|1."  M»y  and.  Males.  820;  Females,  81  0.  Pnpeia 
*1Ul  u,ch  puppy.  VaI.I.eY  EtiU  Little  Vall«>,  N.  4  . 

ForSale  RabbitDogs,  Fox  Hounds 

slU'±  do‘-'  f<»-  *50.  Pups  $  lO  each.  Send 

fatainp.  J.  \y,  l)EA  KTH,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

colliT pups  vsxftzz!. and  GHovifr^  da. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

Wanted  ,?*,ent  Timing  COON  DOG  on  trial. 

William Hopi-ku,  r  f.  d  j,  I’kekskili.,  N.Y. 


1AA  AV-Month  H.  C.  WHITE  LE  GHORN  s.  From 
*99  George  Phillips’s  strain.  Raised  uu  unlimited  free 
range.  Healthy  and  vigorous.  (2.30  per  bird  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  rOULTKY  E  A  KM,  Tolland, 01. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Trap  nested,  Pedigreed.  The  paying  kind. 

Our  stock  will  improve  yours. 
Cockerels — 83.50  to  $10.  Hens— 83.50  up. 

It.  W.  STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.Y. 

For  sale — Our  1919  Vineland  Contest  Pen  of  TO  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

record  $278  $l*m.  Our  present  pen  177  at  Sion's  con¬ 

test,  10  S.  C.  W  .  Leghorns,  record  to  date  over  MOO  eggs, 
$50.  April  hatched  Itarron  Leghorn  White  Wyandotte 
and  S.  0.  U*  I.  Red  pullets  and  cockerels  at  $*2.50 and  $8 
each.  Supply  limited.  LAIWELl  POULTRY  FARM.  Plaimrille,  Conn. 

For  Sale  8  White  Rock  Cockerels 

three  mos.  old.  Dam  record  of  266  to  275  egg*.  Sire 
son  of  dam  with  301-egg  record.  87  each. 

K.  M.  BENFOKD,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns 

Everlay  Strain,  March  and  April  hatch— Pullets, 
82.75;  Cockerels.  82.50;  1-yr.  Hens.  82.25; 
1-year  Cocks,  84  (Moyer  Strain,  1-yeav  Hens, 

JI.76J  J.  Guy  Lusher,  Northumberland.  Pa 


For  Sale 


WE  are  offering  several  hundred  of  the  best  farms  in 
Ohio  at  prices  that  are  low  in  comparison  to  the  value 
of  the  property  and  the  income  assured  purchasers. 

These  farms  are  a  part  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  District, 
which  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  re¬ 
present  a  surplus  acreage  that  we  own  in  the  Miami  Valley. 

Rich  sdt  loam  top-soil  deposits  make  this  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive — practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  more  good  farmers  to  this 
community,  which  lies  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of  Dayton. 
Quick ‘markets  are  available  by  rail,  interurban  and  highway. 

We  Would  Like  to  Send  you  Booklet*  Giving  De¬ 
tailed  Information.  Just  Address  “Barm  Division” 

THE  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


(362 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  surely  have  a  “punch”  to  your 
methods  of  helping  the  distressed.  Here 
I  have-  been  trying  to  get  this  matter  set¬ 
tled  for  three  months,  and  it  took  you  less 
than  three  days.  The  company. dated  its 
letter  June  1.  and  I  received  it  the  18th. 
It  was  postmarked  the  17th.  Any  way.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  you  for  helping  me 
recover  this  $150,  and  I  would  like  to 
show  you  my  appreciation  in  _a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  way.  This  makes  $270  recovered 
by  you  for  nie  in  six  months.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  my  dheck  for  $5.  If  you  can¬ 
not  accept  it,  apply  it  to  a  subscription. 
I  thank  you  again  and  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  help  a  great  many  more  like  me. 

New  Jersey.  F.  l.  h. 

* 

This  is  a  gracious  and  generous  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  willing  service.  We 
do  not  always  meet  with  success,  but  we 
do  find  that  the  most  reliable  houses  are 
willing  to  meet  customers  more  than  half 
way  in  order  to  have  a  friendly  feeling 
‘and  a  satisfactory  transaction.  They  find 
that  it  pays.  A  house  that  ignores  a  cus¬ 
tomer  does  not  deserve  his  trade  or  that 
of  his  friends. 

The  following  information,  shows  out 
some  frauds  I  think  I  took  in  1917  :  I 
bought  two  shares  of  stock  (.each  $10) 
from  the  Cleveland  Silver  Black  Fox 
Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  of  which 
James  R.  Biggar  was  president  and  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Scott  was  secretary.  I  received 
my  certificate.  About  a  year  afterwards 
I  wrote  to  the  company,  as  I  had  not 
heard  from  them.  My  letters  were  re¬ 
turned.  I  wrote  to  the  company’s  brokers 
(Inman,  Hurdle  &  Co.,  92(>  Guardian 
building.  Cleveland.  Ohio),  and  received 
no  answer.  I  wrote  to  the  president,  sec¬ 
retary  and  two  or  three  more.  My  let 
ters  were  returned.  I  never  received  a 
letter  from  them  after  I  had  got  my  cer¬ 
tificate.  I  thought  it  was  time  to  do 
something,  so  I  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  inspector  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  as  my  business  was  done 
through  the  mails.  He  wrote :  “The 
facts  and  evidence  disclosed  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  did  not  warrant  the  issuance  of  a 
fraud  order  nor  the  institution  of  crimi¬ 
nal  proceedings.”  They  must  be  frauds 
if  they  couldn’t  write  to  me  explaining 
why  they  failed  or  whatever  they  did. 
Will  you  let  me  know  what  you  think 
about  them,  and  what  you  can  do?  I 
will  send  you  my  certificate  and  other 
documents  if  you  wish  them.  E.  ir.  B. 

Ohio. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  swindle  has 
been  perpetrated  and  quite  another  to 
prove  i.t  It  is  only  when  the  officials 
have  legal  evidence  of  the  fraud  that  they 
are  justified  in  starting  an  action  against 
the  parties  responsible  for  the  fraud.  This 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  take  action  in  th**  above 
case.  We  are  unable  to  help  subscribers 
when  they  get  caught  in  such  a  trap.  We 
endeavor  to  stake  a  warning  signal  where 
the  trap  is  located  before  the  victim  gets 
his  foot  in  it  when  we  can. 

We  received  our  checks  from  John 
Daub’s  Sons,  Pittsburgh,  but  they  are 
about  $4  or  $5  short.  We  are  holding 
them  until  we  hear  from  you.  as  we  won¬ 
dered  why  he  sent  them  to  us  if  your  at¬ 
torney  was  trying  to  collect  them.  They 
claim  there  were  some  chickens  short, 
and  say  they  might  have  been  stolen.  We 
gave  them  the  number  of  chickens  and 
turkeys  shipped,  and  the  weight :  prices 
are  f.  o.  b.  our  station,  so  we  are  not  lia¬ 
ble.  C.  F.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

This  is  in  acknowledgement  of  settle¬ 
ment  fur  shipment  of  turkeys  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1019.  We  have  been  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  for  the  shipment  since  last  March, 
but  we  were  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  John  Daub’s  Sons  until  now.  We 
have  advised  the  shipper  to  accept  the  set¬ 
tlement,  as  it  would  cost  more  to  collect 
the  deduction  for  short  weight  than  the 
amount  involved  would  warrant.  If  this 
transaction  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  firm’s 
manner  of  treating  shippers,  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  would  advise  our  people  to  avoid 
the  house  of  John  Daub’s  Sons  when  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  Pittsburgh  market.  The  fact 
that  the  firm  has  a  good  financial  rating 
doesn’t  warrant  keeping  patrons  out  of 
the  money  for  more  than  six  mouths,  and 
ignoring  all  letters  in  the  meantime. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  the  book 
■'Hindsights,  or  Looking  Backwards  at 
Swindles.”  which  you  very  kindly  sent 
me.  If  every  man  had  a  copy  of  “Hind* 
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sights”  the  public  would  save  quite  a 
large  sum  every  year.  Only  very  re¬ 
cently  suburban  lot  swindlers  operated  in 
Philadelphia.  Fortunately  three  of  the 
leaders  were  arrested,  but  whether  the 
public  will  ever  recover  their  money  is 
another  thing. 

To  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  send¬ 
ing  me  the  book,  to  show  my  appreciation 
and  to  wish  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.  the 
best  of  success  I  write  this  letter. 

Philadelphia.  G.  K.  T. 

“Hindsights”  was  published  some  years 
ago  to  give  our  friends  information  to 
show  the  systems  usually  used  by  fakers 
and  swindlers  to  allure  money  from  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  their  methods. 
It  was  widely  distributed  at  the  time,  but 
the  growth  and  changes  of  subscribers 
since  probably  leave’  many  of  our  present 
readers  unfamiliar  with  it.  If  the  meth¬ 
ods  under  which  the  rogues  work  are  once 
understood  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  decep¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  scheme.  They  are 
all  based  on  general  principles;  and  most 
of  them  depend  on  lack  of  information  of 
the  victims  and  on  the  gullibility  of  those 
who  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  cupidity  of  human  nature  is  the  big¬ 
gest  asset  of  the  swindler. 

Vermillion  County  Farm  Bureau.  Dan*- 
ville.  Ill.,  has  issued  a  special  bulletin  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  "Booster"  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Texas. 
Mr.  L.  II.  Chocklcy  of  the  staff  seems  to 
have  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
territory  and  the  real  estate  exploiters  of 
this  region.  The  region  has  some  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities,  according  to  Mr. 
Check  ley.  and  he  seems  perfectly  willing 
and  anxious  to  give  the  section  all  the 
credit  due  it :  but  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
nounces  the  exploiters  for  the  deception 
and  fraud  practiced  on  farmers  in  the 
North,  who  have  no  conception  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  obstacles  that  they  have 
to  overcome.  The  “sucker  crop"  seems  to 
be  the  one  never-failing  crop  of  the  so- 
called  "magic"  valley.  This  bulletin  is 
printed  for  the  guidance  of  Vermillion 
County.  Ill.,  farmers,  but  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  region  can.  we  assume,  secure 
a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
Adviser.  Dansville,  Ill. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Syracuse  Portrait  Co?  I  am  having 
trouble  with  them  about  some  group  pic¬ 
tures  they  will  not  return.  About  a  year 
ago  two  agents  came  to  my  home  to  get 
pictures  to  enlarge  for  this  firm.  I  then 
lived  at  Oswego.  X.  Y.  I  hesitated  a 
long  time  before  I  let  them  have  the  pic¬ 
tures.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  move 
Nov.  1st.  They  promised  to  have  the 
pictures  delivered  by  the  last  of  October. 
They  never  showed  up.  I  never  heard 
from  them  until  Dec,  10.  I  received  a 
letter  saying  they  would  be  at  my  place 
with  the  pictures' between  Dec.  10  and  22. 
I  notified  them  right  away  that  I  had 
moved  to  another  place  and  asked  them  to 
send  my  group  pictures  here.  I  did  not 
hear  from  them,  so  wrote  again,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  third  time,  receiving  no  reply. 
After  a  while  I  wrote  to  the  manager  and 
told  him  I  must  have  the  pictures.  To 
this  he  replied  they  held  no  picture  except 
those  that  a  deposit  was  made  on.  They 
did  not  ask  for  any  money  down.  The 
enlarged  picture  was  to  be  $4.98  when 
delivered,  and  I  was  not  to  be  obliged  *.o 
buy  the  frame  from  them,  but  just  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  work  they  would  do  my 
father  and  mother  on  one  card  for  $4.98. 
What  can  you  do  to  help  me  get  those 
pictures  back?  My  father  and  mother 
are  both  dead,  and  that  was  all  the  pic¬ 
ture  I  had  of  them.  The  pictures  cost  me 
$3  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  more. 
I  have  tried  every  way  to  get  my  pic¬ 
tures  back  and  now  am  asking  you  t<>  see 
if  you  can  help  me  as  I  have  seen  how 
you  have  helped  others.  mbs.  b.  m.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  taken  the  matter  of  the  return 
of  the  original  photos  up  with  Syracuse 
Portrait  C’o.,  which  writes  us  as  follows: 

When  our  deliveryman  is  not  able  to 
locate  a  customer,  he  destroys  the  large 
painting,  and  mails  the  photo  back  t* > 
the  address  given  when  the  order  was 
placed,  as  wo  hold  no  photos  here  unless 
there  is  a  deposit  paid  on  same.  If  Mrs. 
B.  M.  8.  has  not  received  her  photo,  we 
presume  it  has  gone  to  the  Dead  Letter 
office. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  unless  the 
photographs  can  be  recovered  from  the 
Dead  Letter  office  they  are  irretrievably 
lost.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  portrait  agents.  The  work 
is  usually  unsatisfactory,  besides  the  an¬ 
noyance  and  imposition  of  trick  agents. 

The  doctor’s  wife  was  entreating  her 
husband :  “George,  dear.  I  do  need  a 
new.  fur  coat  to  go  with  my  new  suit  this 
coming  Winter.”  "I  can’t  promise  you 
that  for  sure.”  returned  hubby,  hesitat¬ 
ingly  ;  “but  I’ll  look  over  the  list  of  my 
patients,  and  if  there  is  one  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  I’ll  get  him.” — New  York  Globe. 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Silo-Filling 

WHEN  you’ve  got  your  tractor  hitched  up  to  the 
silage-cutter,  you  don’t  want  any  shutdowns 
on  account  of  poor  spark  plugs.  Therefore — use 
Bethlehemsl 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs  don’t  go  dead  like  ordinary 
tractor  plugs.  The  mica  in  the  Bethlehem  de  Luxe 
Tractor  Plug  is  wrapped  around  a  center  spindle,  then 
reinforced  in  little  mica  washers,  compressed  into  a 
granite-like  whole.  Built  for  hard  service. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  as  depend¬ 
able  as  the  famous  Tractor  Plugs.  Studebaker,  Marmon 
and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem 
Plugs.  W rite  for  your  free  copy  of  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which 
tells  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 


BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


“Quality  in  Feed  is  Economy  in  Feeding” 

Send  for  Eifg  Record  Sheets  and  test  Ubiko  against  the 
feed  you  are  nowusin;.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  Dent.  R  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


•n  you  wri te  advertisers  mention 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers' Exchange 


Rato  of  advertising;  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted' 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Conple  to  care  for  family  of  boys; 

also  matrons  for  dining  room  and  laundry; 
good  salary.  For  particulars  write,  stating  ages, 
experience,  etc.,  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Couple  for  trnant  school;  good 
farmer  and  milker;  wife  good  cook;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  state  wages  expected,  giving  references, 
in  tirst  letter.  SUPERINTENDENT,  County 
Training  School  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  good  Holstein  herd  of 
30  cows;  Universal  milking  machines  used; 
must  be  clean  and  neat;  give  salary  expected, 
references,  age,  nationality,  whether  married  or 
single,  and  when  at  liberty,  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  COLVER  FARMS,  Colver,  Cambria  Co., 
Pa. ;  Box  320. 


WANTED — Two  strong,  capable  younr;  men  for 
general  work  on  an  up-to-date  farm;  prefer 
men  with  agricultural  training  and  those  who 
desire  to  get  experience  with  prize-winning 
Shorthorn  cattle;  state  age,  experience,  habits 
and  salary  in  application.  ADVERTISER  7304, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Head  man  wanted  on  private  es¬ 
tate  on  the  Sound  at  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  a 
man  who  lias  good  references  and  a  general 
tinderstanding  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Including  flowers,  and  must  be  willing  to  board 
help.  Apply  by  letter,  with  full  particulars,  to 
W.  IT.  B.,  10  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Young  man,  with  lots  of  pep,  for 
general  work  on  up-to-date  farm;  state  age, 
experience,  etc.,  in  application.  BOX  130, 
Wasliingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  married  man  preferred; 

must  be  experienced  in  producing  certified 
milk;  good  wages,  house  and  usual  privileges: 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  BLUE  RIBBON 
FARM,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  without  children  preferred;  board  one 
man  for  meals;  a  first-class  permanent  position 
for  the  right  man;  modern  cottage,  electric 
lights,  bath,  fuel,  vegetables,  milk;  knowledge 
of  cows,  butter-making,  pigs  and  a  good  handler 
of  horses;  experience  in  orchard  work  desirable 
but  not  necessary;  best  of  references  required: 
please  send  copies  only  and  give  as  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  possible  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  ponltrymnn,  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred,  who  understands  the  poultry  business 
well;  do  not  apply  uuless  you  have  had  very  good 
experience  with  White  Leghorns;  very  best  of 
reference  needed;  wages  $100  per  month  to  start; 
house  and  poultry  free.  ADVERTISER  7300, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
l.etchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman,  married,  to 
care  for  small  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  on 
p-ivate  estate:  house  and  dairy  adjoining;  please 
state  in  first  letter  experience,  wages  and 
nationality.  ADVERTISER  730S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Holstein  herd,  about 
40  head;  Empire  milking  machine  used;  must 
he  clean  and  neat;  also  take  care  of  bottling  of 
milk;  must  be  married;  state  wages  and  when 
at  liberty  in  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  married  man  preferred; 

must  understand  A.  R.  O.  testing,  calf  rais¬ 
ing;  herd  of  fifty  Holstein-Friesian  cattle;  new 
house,  modern  conveniences;  good  position  for 
reliable  man.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  creamery  man;  must  he  good_  butter- 
maker;  good  wages  and  living  conditions  for 
the  right  man.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli, 
Pa. 


WANT  to  come  in  contact  xvith  young  man;  one 
with  Cornell  training  and  a  number  of  years’ 
experience  in  poultry  raising:  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  managing  a  poultry  plant  in  all 
branches;  married  man  preferred;  proposition 
would  be  to  purchase  farm  and  run  it  on  profit- 
sharing  bas's:  man  must  have  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7317.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man,  accustomed  to  meeting  peo¬ 
ple,  ns  salesman  on  regular  routes  established 
in  Springfield,  selling  in  the  Summer  eggs,  butter 
and  vegetables;  in  the  Winter  these  and  home¬ 
made  country  products,  as  hulled  corn,  hominy, 
sausage  meat,  jellies,  pickles,  etc.,  making  a 
desirable  line  the  year  around;  a  good  home, 
salary  and  commission;  must  be  a  hustler  and 
furnish  A-l  references  as  to  character  and  hon¬ 
esty;  enn  also  offer  a  home  and  schooling  to  a 
bov  12  or  13  to  hel»i  with  poultry  and  light 
chores.  Address  TWIN  MAPLE  FARM,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children  in 
family,  to  supervise  and  care  for  a  cottage  in 
a  reformatory  for  boys;  must  be  church  mem¬ 
bers.  free  from  bad  habits;  good  salary  and  all 
living  expenses.  For  full  information  write 
CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON,  Superintendent,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  herd  of  eight 
head  Guernseys;  state  experience.  STONY 
HILL  FARMS,  Glensliaw,  Pa. 


'WANTED — On  a  gentleman’s  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  an  experienced  working  farmer;  married; 
wife  to  board  one  man  in  Winter,  two  or  three 
in  Summer:  farmhouse  steam  heated;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences:  farm  garden:  fuel;  two  quarts 
milk  daily  allowed;  wages  $100  per  month;  only 
those  who  can  furnish  best  of  references  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  7324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  for  general  or¬ 
chard  work;  $75  per  month,  house,  garden, 
milk  and  fruit.  ADVERTISER  7323,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  wife  for 
general  farm  work  on  a  43-acre  farm,  with 
privilege  of  renting  farm  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted;  married  man,  experienced 
in  feeding,  calf  raising  and  clean  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  good  dry-hand  milker;  30  milching  cows,  25 
young  stock  and  bull  to  be  cared  for  with  one 
helper;  no  general  farm  work  or  bottle  washing; 
wages  $125  a  month,  house  with  hath  and  other 
perquisites;  give  experience  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  real  farmer,  married;  large  fam¬ 
ily  not  objectionable;  splendid  opportunity ; 
large  modern  house;  good  wages;  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS.  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.;  telephone  Morristown  1042. 


WANTED — A  man  to  cut  cordwood  and  work  on 
farm;  steady  position.  LUTHER  HOLTON, 
No.  Franklin,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple;  head  farmer  and  cook  for 
lions’  school;  executive  and  efficient;  $1,800 
anil  maintenance;  also  women  for  departments. 
COUNTY  TRUANT  FARM,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Dependable  couple  for  farm,  West¬ 
chester  County:  man  as  general  worker;  wife 
as  housekeeper  and  cook;  good  home  and  com¬ 
pensation  to  right  couple.  Write  L.  R.  CUR¬ 
TISS,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


AN  EXPERIENCED,  honest  eonple  to  take 
charge  of  a  farm,  care  for  cows  and  chickens; 
owner  lives  in  town;  a  good  home:  permanent 
position;  all  conveniences:  write  for  particulars 
and  state  wages.  Address  353  STONYCREEK 
STREET,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  cn  dairy  or  poultry  farm  by 
capable,  experienced  English  woman;  good 
manager  and  correspondent;  familiar  with  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry.  ADVERTISER  7305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  scientific,  practical 
and  progressive  seeks  position  on  modern  farm 
or  estate:  married:  salary  $125:  or  would  con¬ 
sider  ft  profit-sharing  arrangement;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  for  man  and  wife  as  care¬ 
takers  on  private  estate:  wife  willing  to  do 
plain  cooking.  ADVERTISER  7302,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  country  resi¬ 
dence  in  Massachusetts;  experienced  in  grow¬ 
ing  flowers  and  vegetables:  bandy  around  the 
house:  understands  care  of  furnaces;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  SAM  ATKINSON,  701  Fay  Street,  Ful¬ 
ton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm  stocked  with  purebred  Holsteins,  in 
Eastern  United  States:  want  to  take  financial 
interest  in  business;  graduate  of  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College:  six  years’  experience  as 
farm  manager;  married;  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  man  for  chores  and  care  of  gar¬ 
den:  also  married  man  to  work  farm,  shares 
or  corn.  G.  S.  DOLLAR,  R.  F.  D.  20,  Athens, 


WANTED — By  Sept.  1,  housekeeper  in  farm 
home;  three  children;  mother  teaching;  home 
mghts.  ADVERTISER  7315,  care  Rural  New- 

i  orker. 


V  A  NTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Holsteins:  must  be  good 
dry  hand  milkers:  wages  from  $05  to  $70  per 
month  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement:  state  age  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


M  ANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  herd  of  Guernseys;  location 
i.  fee  no  Co.,  N.  Y.:  must  be  competent  to  con- 
advanced  registry  tests.  ADVERTISER 
care  Kural  New-Yorker. 


IN  ANTED — Good  mill  hand,  first-class  butter  and 
creamery  man,  farm  bauds,  milkers  for  De- 
i.aval  milking  machines;  good  positions  for  the 
ngnt  kind  of  men  on  one  of  the  largest  and 
lore  most  commercial  farms  In  Now  York  State; 
good  wages  with  fine  hoard  and  lodging  to  single 
Kood  houses  to  married  mem  Address 
WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  It.  F.  D.  14.  La  Salle, 

Parmer,  this  Autumn,  by  large  school 
4*oiVvTr  Now.  lork,  to  have  complete  charge  of 
inrm  operations;  wife  to  have  charge,  with  help, 
™r,"ll|ousc:  large  acreage  of  good  land: 
urifiLoi  kers’  tuberculin  tested:  Protestant 
nosing  '  .?,xcen°m  school ;  reply  fully,  giving 
of  f  i.Jii,?'1*  1  Pre8ent  and  past  employers,  size 
emni religion,  salary  desired;  present 
nermUoi  wlU  "5*  bo  communicated  with  without 
New-Yorker  AI)VERTISEIt  7270,  care  Rural 

1  'ionrtM w?  man,  on  private  estate;  must  be 

annlv  wit "I1?  reliable  party  ueed 
1  y.  11ILL10P  FARM,  Suffield,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  October  1  on  up-to- 
date  farm  near  New  York;  experience  in  all 
branches,  high-grade  stock,  calf  raising,  good 
butter-maker;  married:  Danish:  children  of 
school  age:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7311, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager:  Hfe  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming:  10  years’ 
experience  in  managing  farms:  expert  dairyman 
and  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  course  in  agriculture  and 
stock  raising:  open  for  a  position  any  time  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Nov.  1;  best  of  references:  send 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — American  (211,  well  educated, 
wants  position  on  up-to-date  general  farm; 
some  experience;  familiar  with  horses;  weight 
140  lbs.:  must  be  good  home,  board  and  future; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7327.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single.  29.  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  of  farm  or  estate;  lifetime  of 
practical  experience  in  growing  crops,  fruit, 
etc.:  thoroughly  understands  handling  purebred 
cattle;  A.  R.  O.  work  a  specialty;  would  like  to 
get.  in  touch  with  someone  who  appreciates  a 
conscientious  worker:  best  references;  Connec¬ 
ticut  or  Rhode  Island  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  small  herd  pre¬ 
ferred;  American:  Protestant;  use  no  tobacco; 
best  of  references;  state  wages  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7313,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  working  foreman  on  farm;  New 
Jersey  preferred;  can  take  full  control:  must  be 
near  high  school  or  normal,  and  living  conditions 
must  be  good;  American  family;  good  eow  man 
and  trucker:  can  come  at  cnee.  S.  S.  REN- 
NETT.  Round  Brook.  N.  J. 


FABM  MANAGER  open  for  position:  Cornell 
graduate;  practical  experience  all  lines  mod¬ 
ern  farming  and  handling  large  forces  of  help; 
successful  record;  married:  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  small  family,  desires 
position  as  manager  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
up-to-date  farm:  lifetime  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming  and  handling  of  machinery, 
stock  and  men;  references  furnished.  Address 
BOX  87,  Eatontown  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


A  COMPETENT  estate  manager  wishes  employ¬ 
ment;  seven  years*  present  position;  best  of 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Energetic  young  gardener,  Scotch, 
wants  position  on  private  farm,  where  practi¬ 
cal  training  in  all  branches  is  main  object; 
wages  secondary;  state  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Expert  stockman,  dairy¬ 
man,  married,  two  children;  long  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  stock,  A.  R.  O.  work; 
successful  calf  raiser;  will  go  anywhere;  can 
give  satisfactory  references  and  produce  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  7296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  would  like  to  have  position  where 
he  can  show  bow  to  raise  grain  100  per  cent 
pure.  HARTMAN,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  farmer  and  live  stock  man;  an  efficient 
manager  of  help;  qualified  to  handle  a  large 
farm;  American;  married;  31  years  of  age;  col¬ 
lege  graduate:  successful  experience;  excellent 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7318,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming,  dairying,  feeding, 
breeding,  purebred  stock,  milk  production,  com¬ 
mercial  handling  of  highest  class  milk  and  dairy 
products,  fruit  and  poultry:  married;  31  years 
rid ;  agricultural  college  graduate;  reared  on 
farm;  at  present  employed  as  manager  of  large 
estate,  purebred  stock  and  commercial  dairy 
farm;  progressive;  good  executive  and  organizer; 
highest  references  as  to  character,  education, 
training,  practical  experience,  executive  and 
business  ability;  only  first-class  propositions  con¬ 
sidered;  answer  fully,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  POSITION  as  farm  manager  by  young  single 
American  with  12  years  of  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  experience  in  farming  and  fruit  growing; 
will  consider  proposition  with  salary  and  per¬ 
centage:  open  for  engagement  after  November. 
ADVERTISER  7314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager:  graduate 
of  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  wide  exper¬ 
ience  in  general  and  dairy  farming;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7335,  ’care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker;  prefer  private 
estate;  married:  Protestant;  age  23:  neat; 
understand  all  work;  wife  willing  to  work,  man¬ 
age  house:  only  good  position  accepted:  best 
references  furnished  from  people  where  engaged. 
ADVERTISER  7333.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  herdsman  or  test-cow 
milker,  Holsteins  or  Guernseys:  married,  2 
childrens:  college  training  and  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER — (Head)  working.  Scotch,  married, 
boy,  wishes  a  position  where  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical,  reliable,  energetic  man  is  required:  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — On  gentleman’s  estate: 

thoroughly  understand  all  farm  crops,  all  im¬ 
proved  farm  machinery,  including  tractor  and 
gas  engine;  thoroughbred  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs;  able  to  take  entire  charge:  American; 
married;  age  40;  lifelong  experience:  can  bring 
help  if  needed:  very  best  reference.  P.  O. 
BOX  24,  Yantie,  Conn. 


OUTDOOR  farm  work  wanted  by  young  woman; 

thoroughly  competent:  state  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  7337,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County, 
00  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows,  6  horses,  etc.;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barns:  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery:  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY— 19  acres  best 
farm  land,  11-room  house,  double  cellar, 
heater,  first-class  condition;  also  two-story  barn, 
large  chicken  house;  1.200  peach,  250  apple.  100 
cherry  trees;  located  in  Hammonton,  New  Jersey, 
on  concrete  State  highway,  between  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City;  price  $12,000.  Apply  Real 
Estate  Department,  HAMMONTON  TRUST  COM¬ 
PANY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  farm;  big  barn,  three  hen¬ 
houses;  all  in  perfect  condition;  house  has  all 
improvements;  located  in  the  Catskills:  100  miles 
to  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  BUY  OR  LEASE — A  small  house,  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  some  outbuildings,  on  a 
fair-sized  plot:  all  in  good  condition :'  for  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  home.  Particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  235  acres’,  about  125  cleared: 

nearly  400.000  feet  lumber,  besides  props  and 
wood;  stock  and  tools;  well  located;  good  build¬ 
ings.  fruit,  water,  road;  excellent  chance. 
THOMAS  MeLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  or  truck  farm;  situated  Glen 
Rock,  on  main  road  to  New  York :  containing 
54  acres;  house  of  eleven  rooms,  in  excellent 
condition:  barns  and.  outbuildings;  tie-up  for  16 
cows  and  four  horses:  barns  also  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  about  35  acres  tillable,  the  remainder  in 
pasture;  price  upon  application,  it.  D.  YOUNG, 
Sr..  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.:  P.  O.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large  nine-room  bouse;  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and 
garage:  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Musconeteong: 
45  miles  from  New  York.  Lackawanna:  large 
garden,  small  fruits  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
shade  trees;  sacrifice  at  $6,500  to  quick  buyer. 
E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 128  acres;  on  State  road;  mile  to 
church  and  school;  excellent  soil:  good  mar¬ 
kets;  woodlot:  8-room  house;  silo,  barns:  good 
water:  suitable  dairy  or  general  farming.  B. 
PADGHAM.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  beautifully  situated  in  foot¬ 
hills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  8  acres;  100- 
ft.  steamheated  brooder  house,  incubator  cellar; 
120-ft.  laving  house;  breeding  pens;  5  colony 
houses:  orchard,  cottage;  quarter  mile  from 
station  on  good  road:  price  $3,000.  LOCUSTS, 
R.  D.  2,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  farm:  10-room  house:  large 
barn  with  running  water;  horse  bam:  poultry 
houses:  300  fruit  trees:  fine  location:  ideal  spot 
for  inn.  For  price  and  particulars  write  A. 
REYHAN,  221  South  Whittelsey  Ave.,  Walling¬ 
ford.  Conn. 


40-ACRE  grain  and  poultry  farm;  good  8- room 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings;  gcod  location; 
$1,850  cash.  F.  M.  MERRELL,  R.  D.  1,  Robe- 
sonla,  pa. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  17-acre  (clear)  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  new  buildings;  possession  any 
time.  Communicate  with  owner,  N.  WYNIA, 
Cologne,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  between  25  and  50 
acres;  good  house  and  water  supply;  give  full 
particulars  and  price.  P.  O.  BOX  176,  Calli- 
coon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  berry  farm;  1,800  ca¬ 
pacity;  fine  buildings:  all  equipped;  near  a 
city.  ADVERTISER  7328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 103  acres;  best  section  in  East; 

near  Trenton;  good  wells,  stream,  fruit;  near 
village,  store,  school,  churches;  good  roads;  will 
include  4  horses,  6  cows,  2  heifers,  bull,  bay, 
oats,  growing  corn,  implements.  CHAS.  M.  RAN¬ 
DALL,  Newtown,  Pa. 


$500 — 50-ACRE  '’arm;  Morris,  Otsego  County;  20- 
acre  woodlot;  8-room  house;  2  barns;  apple 
orchard  and  other  fruit.  A.  M.  PICKENS,  Box 
222,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  hay  and  grain  farm;  190  acres; 

hay  harvested  this  Summer,  175  tons,  besides 
grain;  $3,000  worth  standing  pine;  excellent 
stock  farm;  good  house:  plenty  barn  buildings. 
ABRAM  L.  OLIVER,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  for  cash,  with  privilege  of 
buying  farm  in  New  Jersey,  adapted  for  fruit 
and  poultry,  by  practical  American  farmer  with 
grown  sons;  good  house  and  buildings;  conveni¬ 
ent  to  good  school;  on  improved  road;  possession 
this  Fall;  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  stock  and 
tools,  on  trolley  line.  Owner,  X.  F.  C.,  Gen. 
Del.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  with  or  without  stock; 

must  be  within  30  miles  of  New  York  City, 
preferably  on  Long  Island.  Write  full  particulars 
in  first  letter  to  THE  KIRSHMAN  HOUSE  & 
POULTRY  FARM,  Monntaindale,  N.  Y.,  or  Mr. 
E.  Roochvarg.  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


30-ACRE  Florida  farm;  Dixie  Highway,  on  8- 
mile  lake;  12  acres  bearing  orange  grove;  bal¬ 
ance  truck  and  farm  land:  bungalow,  five  large 
rooms:  barn:  good  well:  $12,000;  terms.  OWN¬ 
ER,  114  Eastman  St..  Oranfo-d,  N.  J. 


38-ACRE  village  farm  for  sale:  one  minute  from 
P.  R.  R.  station;  600  chickens,  2  horses,  2 
cows  and  1  heifer  and  9  pigs,  and  a  full  har¬ 
vest  and  all  farming  implements.  Owner, 
ERNEST  EICHLER,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted  on  or  near  State  road.  Western 
Connecticut  preferred;  state  all  in  first  letter; 
no  agents.  C.  O.  CARLSON,  P.  O.  Box  238, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


DIVERSIFIED  dairy  farm.  200  acres:  good  land, 
suitable  for  tractor;  excellent  house:  large  oc¬ 
tagon  barn:  horse  barn;  beautiful  location:  first- 
class  business  farm  and  ideal  home;  $60  per 

WANTED — Small  farm,  for  cash,  in  liealthy  lo¬ 
cation  with  stock,  fruit  and  woods;  New  York 
State  preferred,  not  over  130  miles  out:  give 
lowest  price,  particulars.  Write  BIGELBACH, 
433  West  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

ORCHARD  of  27  acres:  3.200  peach,  pear  and 
apple  trees;  situated  on  Cayuga  Lake,  8  miles 
from  Ithaca  and  Cornell  University;  9  room 
house,  all  buildings  in  best  of  repair:  a  great 
money  maker:  write  Mrs.  E.  H.  UTTER,  Tru- 
mansburg.  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED— Stocked  farm  with  at  least 
50  acres  tillable  besides  pastures,  orchards, 
wood  and  timber,  New  York  or  New  England; 
two  brothers,  one  with  family  want  proposition 
of  farming  on  shares  for  one  or  two  years  with 
privilege  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  7336,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16  acre  poultry  farm  with  build¬ 
ings,  60  miles  from  New  York  City,  near 
station,  price  $1.8(81.00.  ADVERTISER  7334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Farm  in  New  Jersey.  Monmouth, 
Ocean  or  Bnrlington  County;  30-50  acre  for 
unrestricted  duck  raising  on  large  scale,  with 
large,  sandy  water  frontage  ou  brook  or  creek; 
no  meadows  or  steep  banks  considered:  well 
trained,  on  good  road,  not  over  3  miles  depot  or 
town.  KARL  BORMANN,  Wrentliam.  Mass. 

FOR  RENT — Best  200  acre  farm  in  Columbia 
County:  rich  bottom  land;  good  money  maker: 
good  buildings;  three  orchards:  abundance  small 
fruit:  well  stocked;  reference  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Gang  plow,  two  bottoms.  14  inches, 
of  approved  make:  write  particulars  and  price. 

ROOM  1581,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

City. 

WANTED — Carload  mixed  eow  hay;  immediate 
or  future  delivery:  state  price  f.  o.  b.  FRANK 

J,  MURPHY,  Prospect  Hill  Pi.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

WANTED — 100  bushels  seed  rye:  uame  cash 
price  your  station.  ALEX  McNIELL,  Southold, 

L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Missouri  grain  drill,  11  single  disc, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment; 

$75.  ROGER  H.  MALLE  It  Y,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Roller  process  mill,  almost  new; 

other  Led  mill  machinery,  half  price;  owner 
died.  H.  MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  size  U.  S.  cream  separator; 

clean  and  in  perfect  order;  like  new;  $45. 
BOX  144,  Northfield,  Conn. 


AVOCADOS,  9  to  12-lb.  package,  according  to 
size  of  fruit,  4th  zone,  $2;  5th  zone  and  be¬ 
yond,  $2.50;  or  $1.50  C.  O.  D.,  postage  extra, 
until  September  15;  after,  price  ou  application. 
GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower,  Redlaud,  Fla. 


ANY  PART  10,000  No.  3  tin  cans,  with  solder- 
liemmod  caps,  slightly  rusty,  $10  per  1,000. 
H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  in  60-lb.  cans,  $15 
each  at  our  station;  apply  for  prices  on  smaller 
packages.  RAY  0.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 
(formerly  at  West  Dauby,  N.  Y.). 


FOR  SALE — Little  Jap  two-horse  cultivator, 
used  once,  in  good  condition,  $50:  also  a 
David  Bradley  mowing  machine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  $40.  J.  L.  GOODWIN,  Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Used  reversible  honey  extractor  for 
Langs  troth  frame.  DON  E.  SMITH,  Tour- 
ville.  Pa. 


PEACHES — Yellow  St.  John’s,  large  ones,  canned 
with  the  skins  on;  6-lO-lb.  cans  in  case  for  $4. 
D.  POMEROY,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Joseph  Dick  No.  9  blizzard  ensilage 
cutter  with  24  ft.  of  pipe  and  hood:  traveling 
table  preferred;  must  be  in  good  condition.  GEO. 
W.  CONKLIN.  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


Like  all  Fisk  Tires ,  Fisk  Red-Tops  are  backed  by  the  Fisk  Ideal,  “to  be  the  best  concern 
in  the  world  to  work  for,  and  the  squarest  concern  in  existence  to  do  business  with.  ” 


Next  time  —  BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


for  Small  Cars 


In  every  section  of  the  country 
small  car  owners  are  getting  from 
Red-Top  Tires  greater  mileage, 
greater  ease  in  riding  and  with  the 
least  attention  of  any  tire  that  is 
made. 

The  Fisk  Red-Top  Tire  in  its 
present  construction  was  put  on  the 
market  early  in  1918.  It  was  not 
offered  to  our  trade  until  we  felt 
sure  that  our  facilities  for  production 
would  be  equal  to  the  demand — yet 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  for 

fifteen  months  after  we  were  unable 

% 

to  catch  up  with  orders. 

With  our  present  greatly  enlarged 
equipment,  however,  we  are  now 
ready  to  supply  Fisk  Red -Tops 
promptly.  You  will  find  wonderful 
satisfaction  in  this  tire  especially 
designed  for  your  small  car. 


Red -Top  Tires 

WE  have  specialized 
in  a  tire  for  small 
cars — The  Fisk 
Red-Top.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  tire  designed  for  hard  ser¬ 
vice  under  all  conditions. 

Its  success  is  due  primarily 
to  two  things:  extra  size  and 
extra  strength. 

For  size,  compare  it  with  any  other 
tire  on  the  market.  As  an  instance, 
you  will  find  the  F isk  Red-T op  30  x  3  % 
is  larger  than  the  so-called  standard¬ 
ized  oversize  tires. 

To  get  the  extra  strength  an  extra 
ply  of  fabric  is  built  into  the  Fisk 
Red-Top.  The  tread  is  also  extra 
heavy.  This  means  both  side  walls 
and  tread  stand  up  under  the  most 
severe  usage. 
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The  Dairymaid  and  Her  Future  Cow 


THIS  beautiful  Book  is 
Yours — Free. 

One  copy  is  yours  as  a 
reader  of  “  Rural  New 
Yorker,”-  Thousands  of  you 
are  now  our  customers.  We 
want  every  reader  of  “Rural 
NewiYorker ”  as  our  customer. 

Therefore,  this  page  is  given 
up  simply,)  to  tell  you  about 
this  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book 
— this  Book  of  Lower  Prices — 
to  tell  you  one  copy  is  Yours— 
Free. 

One  Style  Book  is  yours, 
IF — you  write_for.it  today 


We  want  you  to  write  for  your  copy  of  this  Book,  because  we 
want  every  reader  of  “Rural  New  Yorker”  to  see  the  new 
styles,  to  know  the  new  prices  and  to  know  the  .“NATIONAL” 
Policy  of  doing  business. 


This  Book  contains  510  pages  of  lower  prices .  And  just 
to  see  the  new  prices — just  to  know  at  what  prices  you  can 

buy — this  alone  makes  this  Book  necessary  to  you. 

510  Pages — and  every  page  of  interest  to  every  Man.' 
Woman  and  Child. 

The  latest  New  York  Styles  are  shown — authoritative 
NATIONAL  55  Styles  in  Ladies’  Coats  and  Hats,  Suits  and 
Dresses  and  Shoes — everything  a  woman  wears — at  the  new 
prices. 

►  There  are  Men’s  Suits  and  Overcoats,  staple  Suits  and 
stylish  Suits  and  Work  Clothes,  Shirts,  Shoes,  Underwear,  Hats, 
everything  a  man  wears — at  the  new,  after-the-war  lower  prices. 

There  are  Girls’  Dresses  and  Boys’  Suits — everything  for  the 
child  from  infancy  to  maturity — everything  at  the  new  prices. 


First: 


Everything  guaranteed  satisfactory, 
to  you  or  your^money  back.  S 

Every  price  we  quote  is  a  guaranteed 
price — we  always  offer  a  saving.  But 
we  offer  quality  as  well.  We  believe 
a  pair  of  shoes  at  $5  that  wears  one 
year  is  cheaper  than  a  pair  at  $4  that 
wears  six  months.  ..You  think  so,  too. 

But  the  whole  purpose  of  this  page  is  wasted  unless  you 
see  this  new  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book.  So  as  a  matter  of 
saving  and  personal  satisfaction  as  well  don’t  turn  this  page 
before  you  write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  “NATIONAL”  Style 
Book — the  Book  of  lower  prices. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co 


THE  NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 


/Do  'You1*  Live 
In  .One^of tThese  States? 


(Texas 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Colorado 


I  New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Louisiana  ( 
Utah 
Nevada 


Our  new  Kansas  City  House  is  1,350  miles' 
nearer  you  than  our  New  York  House.  So  write 
to  our  new  Kansas  City  House.  One  copy  of 
the  “NATIONAL”  Style  ((Book  is  held  for  you 
there — waiting  to  be  sent  to  you  free. 


N  E  B  RASH A 


COLORADO 


I  bay  srm/ics 


OhlAMOl 


ABIC  DMA 


LOUISIANA 


Our  New 

Kansas  City  House 

TO  serve  you  quicker,  we  have  built  in 
Kansas  City  a  new  $2,200,000  home  for 
the  “NATIONAL.” 

You  who  live  in  the  States  shown  on  this 
Map  can  now  order  from  Kansas  City  and  get 
your  goods  quicker.  You  will  get  the  same 
goods  as  in  New  York,  the  same  styles,  at 
exactly  the  same  prices — only  quicker. 

When  writing  for  your  new  “NATIONAL 
Style  Book,  be  sure  to  write  to  the  Kansas  City 
home  of  the  “NATIONAL.” 

Address  your  letter  or  post  card  to 


National  Cloak  Sc  Suit  Co., ;  5449  Independence 'A ve.,^  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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August  Reflections  by  a  Farmer 


THE  HAY  CROP. — There  is  a  joy  in  field  work 
found  nowhere  else.  We  look  now  on  70  acres 
of  meadow  stubbles,,  with  the  new  grass  making  a 
beautiful  lawn,  and  then  at  four  big  mows  stuffed 
until  the  fork  would  work  no  longer.  Then  the  two 
little  barns  each  have  their  six  tons  of  feed,  and  the 
lambs  will  shut  their  eyes  with  satisfaction  when 
eating  it  out  of  the  racks  next  Winter.  The  past 
long  severe  Winter,  with  icy  snow,  injured  the  hay 
some,  as  it  did  the  wheat  much,  and  the  crop  is  only 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  but  it  is  fine  and 
rich,  and  no  seed  had  begun  to  drop.  It  was  all  put 
up  without  rain  except.  10  acres.  July,  except  the 
first  third,  when  dashing  rains  had  a  habit  of  coming 
suddenly,  was  fine  for  haying,  and  the  time  was  put 
in  very  pleasantly  and  profitably.  The  boy  has 
made  a  hand  for  12  years,  and  the  writer  for  55, 
which  gives  a  good  average,  and  as  we  understand 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  lost  motion,  we  were  sat- 


hiring  manipulators  of  them,  under  labor  conditions. 

ADJUSTING  FARM  PRACTICE— We  should 
grow  3,000  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat,  but  we  grow 
none  of  the  latter  we  can  help.  We  began  to  save 
$200  on  seed  wheat  and  fertilizer  last  Fall,  intending 
wheat  harvest  and  thrashing  time  for  rustling  hay, 
and  it  was  fortunate,  since  wheat  is  a  failure.  About 
half  the  place  is  in  pasture,  and  our  aim  is  300 
Delaine  ewes  as  soon  as  wool  sells  for  wool  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  something  else  than  wool.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  will  use  some  of  this  pasture  for  Summer 
and  Winter  feeding,  and  what  falls  down  will  not 
hurt  the  dirt  any.  The  avocation  of  farming  is  in 
process  of  adjustment  and  we  are  adjusting  our¬ 
selves  to  that  process.  What  the  finished  product 
will  be  no  one  knows,  but  all  labor  is  ruined  some, 
and  farm  labor  completely.  It  has  taken  me  a  long 
life  to  learn  some  of  it.  and  I  wonder  when  the 
others  will  begin.  Folks  who  do  not  know  think 


difficulties  as  they  arise.  We  can  accomplish  suc¬ 
cess  in  peace  while  all  others  are  in  turmoil,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  liable  to  impending  distress.  Mills  are 
closing,  workers  less  efficient,  the  cost  of  living  in¬ 
creasing,  rents  advancing,  interest  rising,  freight, 
passenger  and  express  rates  have  jumped,  money  is 
flowing  like  water  in  income  and  other  taxes,  and 
there  must  be  an  era  of  distress  before  adjustment. 

BUSINESS  METHODS.— It  would  have  been  an 
easy  contract  for  any  man  who  had  arrived  at  a  fair 
place  in  farming  to  be  away  up  in  business  now. 
Modern  methods,  with  a  disregard  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  would  have  put  him  up  into  the  top  row  of 
finance,  but  he  is  better  fixed  in  all  that  is  worth 
while  by  staying  closer  to  the  commandments  of  the 
decalogue.  He  did  not  have  to  cheat,  swindle  and 
profiteer,  manipulate  watered  stock  nor  squeeze 
every  person  he  could,  unless  he  wanted  to.  We  had 
an  illustration  of  modern  business  in  our  painting 


isfied  every  evening  when  he  got  in  his  bathtub  at 
the  farm  and  I  did  at  town. 

MANAGING  THE  WORK.— Cutting  and  tedding 
were  done  in  the  mornings,  when  the  side-delivery 
made  strings,  and  the  boy  took  the  hay  from  the 
loader  until  he  got  both  loads,  when  we  drove  them 
to  the  barn.  He  stuck  the  first  fork  and  climbed 
into  the  mow,  while  the  writer  drove  the  team  and 
stuck  the  others.  No  time  was  lost  by  an  absence  of 
a  man  on  the  wagon,  because  it  took  no  time  to  step 
up  a  short  ladder  and  fix  the  fork.  We  have  200 
acres  that  should  call  for  three  good  hands  during 
Summer  and  Fall.  One  with  four  horses  can  plant 
and  sow  all  that  three  can  save,  but  we  have  ad¬ 
justed  our  farming  to  the  times.  The  landowners 
must  do  their  -own  farming  in  this  section,  and  I 
have  “come  back.”  Formerly  my  work  was  to  keep 
fences,  gates,  roadsides  and  stock  in  shape,  and  that 
is  all  any  old-timer  should  do,  but  tiie  fences  and 
roadsides  look  as  if  the  place  was  rented  or  belonged 
to  heirs.  If  any  want  shrubbery  let  them  come  to 
me.  Hill  land  roads  call  for  scythes,  and  imagine 


Life  in  the  Apple  Orchard  Has  Now  Begun.  Fig.  413. 

’most  any  chump  can  farm,  but  the  doctoring  of  foot- 
rot  in  sheep,  or  ailments  of  other  farm  animals,  re¬ 
quires  as  much  skill  as  an  operation  for  appendicitis, 
and  tiie  work  in  our  sheep  barn  in  March  calls  for  as 
much  care  as  the  cases  of  obstetrics  of  all  the  M.  D.’s 
in  six  townships  in  a  year.  Also,  the  mortality  is 
lower. 

SELLING  PROSPECTS. — No,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  final  adjustment  will  be,  but  do  know  that 
we  will  have  enough  to  eat.  and  that  we  can  sell  all 
that  is  left  to  others  who  will  need  it  badly.  The 
price  we  get  may  be  very  low  unless  we  hold  to  the 
right  time,  but  we  are  learning  that.  At  present, 
wheat  and  all  food  products  are  selling  lower  and 
lower.  The  Immense  yields  always  customary  at. 
this  season  are  again  here,  in  the  press,  but  wheat, 
flour,  bread,  and  every  kind  of  food  will  be  higher 
next  Winter  than  ever  known,  During  the  future 
years  of  this  class  of  trouble  we  will  have  no  anx¬ 
ieties,  and  will  have  the  best  of  earth  while  we  live. 
It  is  a  joy  to  be  one’s  own  boss,  with  no  rent  to  pay, 
to  do  as  one  pleases,  and  to  conquer  all  the  seeming 


contract  today.  A  pint  can  of  varnish  wanted  was 
priced  $1.45  at  one  store.  $1.40  at  another  and  bought 
for  45c  at  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
tractor  has  just  quit  work  and  bought  tickets  for 
himself  and  family  to  Kansas.  It  is  only  the  no¬ 
torious  men  that  are  advertised  with  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  to  greatness.  They  “were  born  in  a  log  cabin,” 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  farms 
living  peaceful  lives,  with  “clean  hands  and  pure 
hearts,”  greater  men,  and  more  useful,  that  began 
life  in  log  pens.  The  American  farmer  is  the  best 
fixed  of  all  men.  Schemers  are  “putting  it  over  on 
him”  to  some  extent,  but  he  survives,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  organizations  he  is  going  into  will  squelch  them 
after  awhile.  The  day  is  coming  when  they  will  not 
use  capital  and  the  government  to  squeeze  the  farm¬ 
ers,  whatever  they  may  do  to  others.  They  have 
taken  too  much  rope. 

PLEASANT  WORK. — Now  to  come  back  to  our 
own  farm.  Another  month  is  here,  with  its  pleasur¬ 
able  cares.  The  oats  are  nearly  all  ready  and  the 
binder  is  run  out  and  sits  under  canvas  in  the  corner 
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of  the  fiekl.  There  can  be  no  nicer  work  than  har¬ 
vesting  about  70  bushels  of  oafs  per  acre,  thrashing 
them  and  storing  in  bins  for  the  sheep  and  horses. 
Then  there  is  a  chance  to  visit  the  neglected  neigh¬ 
bors,  helping  thrash  and  doing  chores  and  fixing  con¬ 
veniences  about  the  house  and  barns,  to  fatten  the 
stock  so  fewer  need  be  carried  over  Winter,  to  go  to 
some  picnics  and  sit  on  logs  with  friends,  to  attend 
sheepmen's  meetings  and  make  remarks  about  “re¬ 
worked  wool,”  to  attend  fairs,  and  in  the  evenings 
to  write  numerous  correspondents  and  circulars,  and 
some  for  the  press.  August  will  not  be  so  strenuous, 
but  can  be  employed  as  usefully  as  July.  “Count 
your  blessings,”  brother  readers,  the  ones  you  have, 
and  you  will  be  ready  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Questions  About  Bacteria 

There  are  now  on  the  market  various  products  which 
are  said  to  combine  several  species  of  bacteria  for  use 
in  the  soil,  and  also  an  amount  of  plant  food.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  material  consists  of  dried 
peat  or  muck  sweetened  by  lime,  with  a  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  and  fine  bone,  or  phosphate  rock.  Into  this 
material  are  introduced  various  forms  of  bacteria  which 
are  supposed  to  inoculate  the  soil.  There  have  been  a 
good  many  questions  about  these  materials,  and  we 
asked  Dr.  ,T.  G.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  to  tell  us  about  it.  Ilis  answer  follows : 

HE  claims  made  for  this  material  are  twofold 
viz : 

1.  It  will  supply  several  species  of  bacteria  that 
will  help  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  and  also  to  make  soluble  plant  food  materials. 

2.  It  will  directly  supply  certain  substances  which 
are  necessary  for  the  growing  of  crops.  In  other 
words,  it  is  claimed  to  be  both  a  soil  inoculant  and 
a  fertilizer. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  claims,  it  is  true  that  the 
Introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  bacteria  of  the 
right  type  will  stimulate  fermentation  in  the  soil 
and  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  available  plant  food.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  soil 
inoculation  is  more  extensive  than  many  people 
realize.  You  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  Orient  no 
fanner  in  Japan,  China  or  India  would  dream  of 
farming  without  a  compost  heap.  Farmers  in  these 
countries  are  very  painstaking  about  the  preparation 
of  their  compost  heaps.  In  Southern  China,  as  we 
are  told  by  King,  farmers  will  carry  the'  top  soil  of 
the  little  farms  to  the  village,  and,  after  composting 
it  with  various  refuse  substances  for  some  weeks, 
wil  return  it  to  their  fields.  In  the  processes  of 
composting  many  billions  of  nitrifying  and  other 
organisms  are  developed,  and  when  the  composted 
earth  is  returned  to  the  field  there  takes  place  so- 
called  mass  infection  or  mass  inoculation,  very  much 
as  the  dairy  farmer  adds  sour  milk  or  cream  to 
pasteurized  milk  or  cream  as  a  starter  to  speed  up 
fermentation  in  his  product.  The  use  of  well-rotted 
manure  owes  its  popularity  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  supplies  an  enormous  number  of  bacteria  to  the 
land  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  fermentation  in  the 
soil  itself  is  still  proceeding  very  slowly. 

Having  pointed  out  the  possible  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  inoculation  by  so-called  mass  infection 
of  land  by  means  of  composts  or  well-rotted  manure. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  the  limitations  of  such 
methods  of  inoculation.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  bacteria  are  minute  plants,  and  that,  like  higher 
plants,  they  will  not  grow  and  multiply  unless  they 
are  placed  in  a  suitable  environment.  Alfalfa  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  sour  soil  will  not  grow.  Corn  planted  in 
land  that  is  too  wet  and  poorly  aerated  will  not 
thrive.  Similarly,  bacteria,  no  matter  how  numer¬ 
ous  or  active,  when  placed  in  a  soil  poor-  in  humus, 
or  sour,  or  improperly  drained,  or  generally  run 
down,  will  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Hence, 
it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that:  any  inoculation  could 
remedy  soil  defects  and  would  allow  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  available  plant  food  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inoculation,  and,  therefore,  the  growing 
of  large  crops.  In  an  unsuitable  soil  the  bacteria 
introduced  in  any  cultures  will  either  die  out  or  fail 
to  thrive. 

There  is  another  fallacy  which  should  be  pointed 
out  as  bearing  on  the  use  of  these  preparations. 
Bacteria  are  not  a  substitute  for  plant  food.  If  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  phosphorus,  bacteria  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  pot¬ 
ash,  sulphur  or  lime,  the  deficiency  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  them.  Hence,  any  claim  that  the  users 
of  cultures  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
fertilizers  or  manures  is  not  at  all  justified.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  such  claims  is  that  where 
we  have  naturally  large  supplies  of  potash  (as  they 
occur  in  clay  soils)  or  large  supplies  of  nitrogen 
(as  they  exist  in  peat  soils),  the  stimulation  of  bac¬ 
terial  activities  would  mean  also  the  stimulation  of 
the  processes  which  'would  increase  the  rate  at 
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which  certain  of  the  soil  constituents  will  become 
soluble  and  available  for  the  crops.  Bacteria  can¬ 
not  make  available  in  the  soil  what  the  soil  does  not 
contain. 

As  to  the  value  of  ihese  substances  as  a  fertilizer, 
the  relatively  small  amounts  of  phosphorus,  potas¬ 
sium  or  other  ingredients  that  it  may  contain  can 
be  readily  determined  by  analysis.  This  analysis 
should  show  what  value  may  be  attached  to  the  plant 
food  ingredients  contained  in  these  preparations. 

j.  G.  LIPMAN. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Florida 

FIG.  414  shows  a  picture  of  our  Sweet  clover  on 
June  1.  If  you  will  examine  it  closely  you  will 
see  that  it  is  in  bloom.  In  some  parts  of  the  field  it 
was  5%  feet  high.  This  clover  was  planted  the  last 
week  in  September,  and  blossomed  the  last  week  in 
May.  It  is  the  ordinary  biennial  Melilotus  alba,  not 
the  new  annual  Sweet  clover.  If  the  biennial  will 
make  in  10  months  here  I  am  wondering  if  the  new 
annual  variety  will  make  in  five  months.  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  to  try  it  out,  but  I  do  not 
know  where  to  get  the  seed.  charles  t.  leach. 
Florida. 


Is  the  Soil  Being  Improved? 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wiggin,  in  the 
article  on  page  1261,  is  able  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
his  farm  with  the  manure  from  those  eight  cows,  or  does 
he  have  to  use  some  fertilizer?  If  so,  what  kind  and 
how  much?  Is  his  farm  in  as  good  state  of  fertility  as 
formerly;  that  is,  does  it  raise  as  much  as  years  ago? 

New  Jersey.  k.  b.  s. 

HE  question  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  is  one 
of  the  very  pressing  problems  in  New  England 
agriculture.  In  New  Hampshire  it  is  universally  a 
livestock  system  of  farming,  but  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  are  actually  maintaining,  or  at 
least  increasing,  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  On  the 
Wiggin  farm  in  Carroll  County.  N.  II..  no  commercial 


Sweet  Clover  in  Florida.  Fig.  ^1). 

fertilizer  is  used.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  any  other  system 
followed  than  hauling  out  the  manure  in  the  Spring 
and  top-dressing  the  meadows.  Like  practically  all 
New  Hampshire  farms,  Mr.  Wiggin  leaves  a  large 
j  roportion  of  his  tillable  land  in  hay,  and  buys  all 
of  the  grain. 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  farm,  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  after  looking  the  place  over  carefully  and  going 
into  the  matter  of  past  crop  yields,  that  the  general 
soil  fertility  is  just  about  being  maintained.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  average  yield  of  hay, 
oats  and  potatoes  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
about  the  same  as  during  the  past  20  or  30  years.  I 
do  not  think  this  particular  farm  is  running  down 
lrill;  neither  do  I  think  the  soil  fertility  is  being 
very  much  built  up.  And  that,  in  fact,  is  about  the 
situation  all  over  New  Hampshire.  Hay.  which  is 
the  chief  crop,  will  run  from  a  ton  and  a  quarter  to 
a  ton  and  three-quarters  to  the  acre,  and  more  or 
less.  Potatoes  yield  around  125  bushels  to  the  acre 
for  an  average. 

There  are  a  lot  of  flaws  in  the  Wiggin  farming, 
and  in  the  average  farming  of  New  Hampshire  in 
this  respect.  Nobody  would  hold  up  this  farm  as  a 
model  system  that  has  solved  all  the  problems  of 
profit  and  maintenance.  But  as  compared  with  the 
average  proposition  in  Carroll  County,  the  Wiggin 
farm  stands  out  like  a  hilltop.  The  big  point  is  that 
this  man  has  made  the  fundamental  beginning  in 
successful  farm  management  under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  which  surround  him.  He  has  developed  a 
herd  of  cows  that  make  three  times  the  profit  from 
butter  that  the  average  cow  makes  in  his  region — a 
region,  in  fact,  where  the  fat  production  of  the  aver¬ 
age  cow  bespeaks  a  liability,  which  does  not  impair 
the  herd’s  ability  to  produce  as  much  fertilizer  as 
any  other. 

The  run  of  good  dairy  farmers  in  New  Hampshire 
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— really  successful  men — commonly  figure  that  if 
they  return  around  two  tons  of  stable  manure  to 
each  tillable  acre  every  year  (that  is,  in  this  ratio), 
they  are  building  up  the  fertility  of  their  land.  Wide 
observation  convinces  me  that  this  is  true.  It. 
usually  takes  pretty  good  care  and  conservation  of 
manure  to  be  able  to  return  this  much.  On  the 
Wiggin  farm  there  are  kept  about  eight  cows,  a  bull, 
and  around  seven  or  eight  head  of  young  stock,  be¬ 
sides  two  horses,  about  100  hens  and  two  to  10  pigs. 
The  normal  production  of  manure  per  month  that 
could  be  saved  is  around  10  or  12  tons.  This  is  saved 
for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  giving  a  manure 
supply  for  the  fields  of  better  than  60  tons.  This  is, 
provided  it  is  carefully  saved  and  cared  for.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  method  of  storing  manure  on 
Ibis  farm  is  like  that  of  most  of  the  State,  namely, 
in  the  “barn  cella?’."  To  clean  out  the  stables  they 
lift  a  trap  door  in  the  drop,  and  with  hoe  and  shovel 
push  the  whole  accumulation  down  into  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  it  stays  all  Winter.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  makes  almost  ideal  storage  of  the  manure. 
Generally  there  are  some  pigs  tramping  over  the 
pile,  which  packs  it  and  preserves  it  all  the  better, 
so  that  every  Spring  there  is  available  a  really  tine 
pile  of  fertilizer.  I  always  thought  this  was  a  little 
hard  on  the  barn  and  the  stock,  but  it  certainly  is 
fine  for  the  manure.  It  becomes  the  Spring  job  to 
get.  this  out  onto  the  land.  It  goes  a  long  way  to 
preserve  fertility;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  soil  is 
being  or  can  actually  be  built  up  without  more  work¬ 
ing  and  rotation.  a.  b.  genung. 


Transplanting  Roots  of  Alfalfa 

Some  time  past.  1  believe,  I  saw  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
an  article  in  regard  to  growing  Alfalfa  by  transplanting 
and  cultivating  like  cabbage  or  tobacco.  I  have  a  small 
place  (nine  acres)  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
to  dewberries,  wild  buckwheat,  goldenrod,  bull  nettle 
and  all  sorts  of  annual  weeds.  These  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  to  have  a  permanent  meadow  or  pasture  until  the 
worst  of  the  weeds  are  killed,  and  thorough  cultivation 
seems  to  be  the  only  method.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
could  get.  Alfalfa  started  and  grow  the  most  hay  per 
given  acre  of  any  method.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  desirability  of  this,  and  if  practical  tell  me  where 
I  can  get.  complete  cultural  directions?  c.  R.  c. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

WE  have  transplanted  several  thousand  plants 
of  Alfalfa,  and  have  part  of  these  plants  still 
growing.  Some  of  them  are  live  and  six  years  old 
and  of  great  size.  We  obtained  the  seedling  plants 
from  South  Dakota.  The  Cossack  variety  gave  us 
best  results  for  this  planting.  The  seed  was  evi¬ 
dently  planted  in  Spring,  and  the  plants  were  plowed 
out  the  next  Fall  and  carried  over  Winter  in  storage. 
When  they  came  to  us  the  roots  were  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil.  We  planted  these  3  ft.  apart  each 
way.  about  as  we  would  cabbage  or  tomatoes.  In 
some  cases  we  did  not  plow  or  fit  the  land  in  any 
way.  but  simply  drove  a  spade  down  into  the  ground, 
put  the  Alfalfa  plant  behind  the  spade,  pulled  out 
the  latter  and  let  the  soil  fall  back  around  the  root. 
'The  soil  was  firmed  by  stepping  on  it.  The  only  pre¬ 
caution  was  to  make  sure  that  the  crown  of  the 
plant  was  put  close  down  to  the  ground.  As  the 
plant  grows  larger  its  tendency  is  to  push  the  crown 
out  of  the  soil.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  plow  and 
tit  the  land  properly  before  planting.  You  can  if  you 
like  plant  an  early  variety  of  sweet  corn  or  cabbage 
between  the  Alfalfa  plants;  for  the  first  season  give 
good  culture  and  fertilize  well.  That  will  give  a 
paying  crop  and  start  the  Alfalfa  off  well. 

We  find  that  3  ft.  apart  is  excellent  for  a  seed  crop, 
but  not  so  good  for  hay.  The  plants  spread  out  too 
much  and  make  it  harder  to  cut  the  hay.  Two  feet 
apart  with  a  variety  like  Cossack  would  be  better. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  possibility  of  growing 
Alfalfa  in  this  way.  The  plants  made  a  tremendous 
root  growth,  which  cannot  be  thrown  out  by  frost. 
We  would  not.  however,  advise  C.  R.  C.  to  plant  nine 
acres  in  this  way.  The  cost  of  hand  labor  would  be 
prohibitive.  In  some  cases  the  machine  transplanters 
have  been  used  to  set  the  plants,  but  in  these  days  ol 
high-priced  labor  this  method  will  not  pay  for  acre 
crops.  On  gardens  or  small  fields  it  will  pay,  but 
the  cost  of  setting  a  nine-acre  field  puts  the  method 
out  of  the  question. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  have  that  field  plowed  at  once 
and  seeded  to  rye.  In  the  Spring  plow  this  under 
and  plant  corn,  giving  good  culture  and  using  at 
least  one  ton  of  limestone  per  acre.  The  following 
year  seed  to  Alfalfa,  following  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  plan  outlined  by  Martin  Thew  on  page  971.  He 
seeds  in  Spring,  without  a  nurse  crop.  The  soil  is 
thoroughly  fitted  and  the  inoculated  seed  is  sown 
with  a  drill  or  wheelbarrow  seeder  and  covered 
quickly.  If  the  Summer  is  fairly  moist  the  plants 
make  a  strong  growth  and  come  through  the  Winter 
in  good  condition. 
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Points  From  a  Potato  Meeting, 


A  Virginia  Berry  Patch  In  Bloom.  Fig.  Jflo 


Selling  Farm  Products  By  the  Roadside.  Fig.  J/16.  (See  Page  1370 ) 


Harvesting  Onions.  Fig.  1/17.  (See  Page  1370 ) 


CROP  PROSPECTS. — After  all,  when  you  attend 
a  meeting,  it  is  the  people  you  meet  and  talk 
with,  the  real  farmers,  from  whom  you  get  the  most 
interesting  items.  Men  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  from  adjoining  States,  report  that  the 
production  of  potatoes  is  likely  to  be  high.  One 
farmer  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  who 
thinks  he  is  a  small  grower,  having  only  20  acres, 
intimates  that  he  would  not  be  greatly  displeased 
if  the  late  blight  should  appear.  lie  wouldn't  do 
anything  to  bring  it  on  if  he  could,  but  he  thinks 
that  unless  the  blight  does  come  pota¬ 
toes  will  sell  this  Fall  at  a  price  too 
low  for  profit.  What  about  holding?  I 
suggested.  His  reply  was  that  he  is 
prepared  to  hold,  and  if  the  crop  of  the 
country  is  under  four  hundred  million 
bushels  he  will  do  so. 

CERTIFIED  SEED. — “You  want 
certified  seed  potatoes,  do  you?”  said 
one  grower  to  a  visitor  from  Southern 
Pennsylvania.  “Not  necessarily  certi¬ 
fied.”  was  the  reply,  “but  disease  free.” 

There  you  have  it.  Potato  diseases  are 
so  numerous  and  intensive  potato  pro¬ 
duction  so  develops  them  that  many 
growers  desire  to  go  out  where  there  is 
as  little  disease  as  possible  to  find  and 
buy  seed.  The  certification  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  seems,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  a  drawing  card. 

COST  OF  GROWING. — Some  growers 
appear  to  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
cost  of  growing  potatoes.  The  expense, 
said  one  producer,  who  seemed  to  know 
liis  business  pretty  well,  is  right  around 
$200  an  acre.  This  man  uses  700  or  S00 
pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  he  prefers  a 
2 — 8 — 10  if  he  can  get  it.  lie  was  able 
lo  obtain  it  this  year,  but  says  he 
doesn’t  know  how  good  the  potash  is. 

The  cost  was  $67  a  ton.  and  seed  cost 
$3  to  $4  a  bushel.  This  cost  of  $200. 
as  I  understand  him,  is  up  to  the 
time  of  harvest,  the  harvest  being  in 
addition  to  the  estimate.  One  grower 
said  he  is  looking  for  a  production  of 
200  bushels  per  acre,  but  his  usual 
yield  is  around  150.  He  added  that  in 
Maine  they  may  get  300  bushels,  but  in 
his  section  of  New  York  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  try  for  such  yields,  half  that  amount 
being  more  profitable  than  to  try  for 
the  extreme.  It  really  looks  as  though 
$1.50  a  bushel  will  hardly  make  any 
profit  to  the  average  good  grower. 

CULTIVATION. — In  talking  with  one 
grower  I  got  a  new  idea  (to  me)  about 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  lie  said 
that  his  potatoes  had  made  a  very  rank 
growth  this  season.  Had  they  stood  up 
they  would  have  reached  the  height  of 
a  table.  They  fell  down,  of  course,  and 
practically  cover  the  ground.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  had  to  cease  earlier  than  he  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  hilling  is  not  as  much  as 
lie  wants.  By  hilling  them  up  both 
ways  he  prevents  the  roots  extending 
so  far  and  gets  the  potatoes  more  in  a 
clump  in  the  hill.  The  writer  has 
always  grown  some  potatoes,  but  has 
never  really  thought  about  some  of 
these  points  and  reasons. 

DIGGING. — When  it  comes  to  dig¬ 
ging.  I  found  that  nearly  all  of  the 
growers  who  do  any  considerable 
amount  of  business  use  the  digging 
machines.  Occasionally  a  man,  even  of 
those  who  own  diggers,  is  in  doubt  using  them  at 
oil  times.  “The  ground  may  be  too  wet,”  observed 
one.  l  suspect  this  may  depend  somewhat  on  the 
lype  of  soil.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  there  may 
be  so  many  weeds  that  the  machine  does  not  work 
well.  Here  again  came  in  my  friend  who  had  been 
unable  to  cultivate  fully  on  account  of  the  big 
growth.  He  thinks  that  the  tops  will  be  so  rank 
Unit  the  digger  will  fail  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
M i  here  good  systematic  spraying  has  been  done  the 
vines  will  stay  green  until  frozen.  Then  again,  the 
digger  goes  out  only  a  certain  width.  When  tubers 
form  almost  all  over  the  ground  hand  digging  is 
essential.  The  machines  will  do  most  of  the  work. 


yet  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  hand  digging  of 
potatoes. 

A  RAILROAD  FARMER.— Seeing  a  farmer  wait¬ 
ing  by  himself  I  went  over  and  talked  with  him.  He 
told  me  that  be  worked  on  the  railroad  26  years, 
but  he  likes  land  and  crops.  He  is  doing  some  car¬ 
penter  work  in  town,  but  he  hired  10  acres  for  pota¬ 
toes.  Evidently  he  is  not  afraid  to  work,  and  that 
goes  a  long  way  in  making  a  successful  farmer,  lie 
asserted  that  he  is  willing  to  have  anyone  inspect 
liis  field  and  sees  no  reason  for  failing  on  his  crop. 


the  boy  is  good  help,  but  with  an  excellent  worker 
to  lead  off.  They  have  three  or  four  acres  of  pota 
toes,  keep  18  cows,  grow  some  other  crops,  including 
65  tons  of  hay.  With  a  side-delivery  rake  the  hay 
is  brought  together.  The  team  do  their  own  driving 
and  the  farmer  and  his  boy  helper  handle  the  hay 
from  the  loader.  Such  instances  as  these  show  the 
efficiency  of  the  present-day  farmer. 

ONE  WAY  OF  RETIRING. — On  the  other  hand 
was  an  old  man  who  has  gone  out  of  business,  he 
thinks,  and  lets  the  two  boys  conduct  the  farm 
They  have  112  acres,  keep  several  cows, 
grew  1.500  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
about  $4,000  worth  of  cabbages  last, 
year.  The  boys  had  a  third,  and  “they 
did  well  enough.”  said  the  father.  “1 
work  right  along.”  he  said,  “but  that 
we  didn’t  count.”  His  broad  shoulders 
his  strong  frame  and  his  movements 
indicated  that  I  do  not  care  to  tire  him 
out  on  a  farm  job.  He  said  they  hit 
the  cabbage  market  about  right,  but 
missed  it  a  little  on  potatoes,  selling 
for  about  $2.75  a  bushel.  They  turned 
something  over  $8,000.  Pretty  good  for 
a  hundred  cleared  acres  In  Central  New 
York.  Of  course  a  man  cannot  do  that 
every  year.  h.  h.  l. 


A  Virginia  Berry  Crop 

THE  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Hartman 
of  Florida  have  started  up  a  crop 
of  reports  from  other  growers,  some  of 
whom  have  obtained  remarkable  re 
suits  in  berry  growing.  The  picture  at 
Fig.  415  shows  a  berry  patch  in  Vir 
ginia  owned  by  Fred  Harvey  of  Ches 
terfield  County.  The  picture  was  taken 
when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom 
There  are  13  rows  in  the  patch,  each 
S40  feet  long.  It  was  set  in  the  Spring 
of  1911).  and  this  Spring  Mr.  Harvey 
says  that  he  got  nearly  5.000  quarts  of 
excellent  berries,  which  sold  on  the 
Richmond  wholesale  market  for  $1,040. 
He  says  that  William  Belt  was  the  best 
yielder.  This  variety  gave  141  quarts 
to  a  row  at  one  single  picking.  Besides 
being  horse-cultivated  10  times,  these 
berries  were  hand-weeded  five  times 
last  Summer,  and  this  gives  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  pay 
as  the  price  of  a  good  berry  crop. 
After  all  this  cultivating  and  weeding 
the  berries  were  mulched  with  wheat 
straw,  and  thus  carried  safely  through 
the  Winter.  The  best  price  this  Spring 
was  $11.25  a  crate,  the  lowest  price 
being  $6.  We  shall  have  some  little 
stories  of  crop  yield  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  Hartman’s  article,  and  those  who 
read  them  want  to  remember  than  an 
immense  amount  of  work  was  required 
in  order  to  bring  these  crops  through 
to  success. 


With  seed  and  fertilizers  at  the  prices  of  last  Spring 
lie  will  have  a  good  deal  invested,  and  with  low 
prices  he  may  have  to  work  on  the  potatoes  at  low 
wages.  With  good  prices  he  will  do  well. 

A  SOUTHERNER  COMES  NORTH.— Next  to  me 
was  sitting  a  farmer  who  came  North  not  long  ago 
from  West  Virginia.  He  likes  it  here  much  better 
than  in  the  South.  His  experience  with  potatoes  and 
with  cows  had  been  very  limited  before  coming 
North,  but  he  knew  how  to  work.  He  hires  a  boy 
of  18  at  $52  a  month  and  board,  and  estimates  that 
the  boy  breaks  about  $52  a  month  more.  He  calls 
him  a  good  boy.  though,  with  no  more  than  the 
average  boy’s  failings.  From  his  talk  1,  too,  think 


Damage  From  Oil  Flooding 

Wo  just  had  a  very  severe  storm  in 
this  section.  The  high  water  from  the 
creek  flooded  our  land,  and  during  this 
flood  the  oil  pipe  broke  and  covered  all 
my  crops  with  crude  oil,  which  I  fear  will 
destroy  them  all.  The  crops  include  about 
five  acres  of  potatoes,  about  12  to  16 
inches  high,  and  at  least  a  95  per  cent, 
stand  in  coming  up.  A  heavy  rye  sod 
was  plowed  down  when  about  IS  to  20 
inches  high  for  this  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
fertilizer  was  sowed  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  potatoes  are 
selected  Russet  seed.  One  acre  of  man¬ 
gels.  which  were  just  weeded  and  thinned  out.  and 
looked  fine,  about  12  inches  high  ;  one  acre  of  early  dent 
corn,  about  30  inches  high :  one  acre  of  Telephone  peas, 
which  were  to  be  picked  today,  a  very  fine  crop,  the  local 
price  being  $1.50  per  bushel :  half  an  acre  rye.  ready  to 
cut ;  one  acre  of  wax  beans,  ready  to  pick :  two  acres 
of  cabbage,  just  starting  to  head,  which  looked  tine : 
two  acres  Alfalfa,  second  crop,  about  12  inches  high; 
two  acres  pasture  and  three  acres  of  meadow,  which 
have  been  cut.  Some  of  my  neighbors  claim  that  the 
oil  will  injure  the  crops  for  a  few  years  to  come.  At 
what  figure  would  you  estimate  my  loss,  and  how  would 
you  advise  me  to  collect  my  damages?  The  water 
covered  these  crops  and  was  all  off  again  in  six  hours, 
leaving  everything  full  of  oil.  h.  0. 

WE  have  referred  the  matter  of  damage  to  your 
crops  by  crude  oil  to  our  chemist,  who  says 
that  tUc  crops  will  !)C  wore  or  less  injured,  and  that 
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GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  STANDARD  REMEDY 

HUMAN  and  VETERINARY 


Ii  is  generally  true  that  an  external 
remedy  that  is  good  for  the  animal  is 
also  good  for  the  human  body,  and 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  The  many 
testimonials  received  from  physicians 
and  veterinarians  are  convincing 
proof  of  its  merits.  Rheumatism, 
Backache,  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains, 
Lumbago?  Sore  Throat,  Stiff  Joints, 
fin  fact  any  ailment  requiring  an 
external  application  can  be  treated 
l\vith  absolute  safety  and  the  beneficial 
results  produced  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


*  >>  fits  i 
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This  well  known  cover  crop 
_  will  be  much  higher  in  price,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Ask  for  sample  and  quotations. 
Can  supply  all  other  seed  for  summer  | 
sowing,  including  Rosen  Rye. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  ai  SONS  CO. 

704  Main  Street  *  Marysville,  Ohio 


Soothing  and  Healing— A  Perfect  Antiseptic 

As  a  veterinary  remedy  its  curative 
qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for 
many  years  in  cases  of  Curb,  Splint, 

Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Ten¬ 
dons,  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  other  bony 
tumors.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 
that  here  is  a  remedy  without  an  equal. 

.Write  for  any  information  desired.  $1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower 

Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 

—  carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed — arrange  for  fertilizer 

—  sow  good  seed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

“Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  the  fertile  Lan¬ 
caster  Wheat  Belt — known 
'in  every  section  for  its 
hardiness  — vitality  —  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Is  reliable  — 

,  means  increased  yields  wher¬ 
ever  taken  to  be  sown. 

Eleven  Varieties — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
■ — cleaned  clean — free  of  rye, 
garlic ,  smut,  cheat,  cockle. 
Shown  here  is  the  head  of 
**. Leap’s  Prolific”  Variety — 
yielded  35  to  46  bushels  per 
acre. 

Seed  must  please  you — or  may 
be  returned  and  all  money 
refunded.  Prices  are  just. 
One  bushel  more  wheat  per 
acre  will  well  repay  you. 
,  Many  customers  report  10- 
,  bushel  increase  per  acre. 

"Hoffman’ sWheat  Book” 

and  samples  free.  Write  for 
them  today.  Mention  this 
paper.  Hoffman’s  Seed 
Wheat  will  please  you  and 
pay  youl 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. 


Gr  E3  TNT  TJ  1 3XT IE3 

Montana-Grown  Alfalfa 

Special  lot  guaranteed  as  to  source,  grown  on 
non-irrigated  soil.strictly  high-grade  seed.  Have 
limited  quantity  available  in  excess  of  our  re¬ 
quirements.  Prompt  shipment.  Get  our  prices. 

FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSN..  Trenton,  N.  J. 


GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Recleaned  ready  to  sow.  $3.50  per  bu.  Poole  $3.25, 
Roson  Rye  $2.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  $2.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Rape,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  N.  Scarff  &  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

Fancy  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover  Seed 

1  1  c  lb.;  5-bnsh.  lots,  $6.  High  Grade— High  Test. 
True  Hairy  Winter  Vetch,  $1 6.80  Bush. 

LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Seedsmen,  Georgetown,  Del. 
RUSSIAN  PITKUS  grower.  Enormous 

yielder.  $2.60  per  bu.  Subject  to  advance.  Bupply  lim¬ 
ited.  Order  early.  ULOVERIHLE  FARM,  CliarlotU,  N.  ¥. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES,  PANSIES.  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  S(JUIBE8,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Layer  Strawberry  Plants  mg!l«AvaHetiesr^a"e?etc,t 


from,  including  the  fall  bearing. 
J.  Keifford  Hall,  Route  2, 


Ask  for  catalog. 

Rhodksdale,  Md. 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry  Plants  pSu 

Planting.  Send  for  price  list.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO, Vineland,  M.  J. 


f  1 4’4-j  a  T?d  ••  o  ®  and  11  acres,  $3,300  to 
A  aimo§5)600.  Bargains.  LESLIE  F. 
Sill  i  ll,  Tels.  *2916  aud  2917,  442  Atlantic  8t.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


THIS  pile  of  Strawberries  (photo  greatly  reduced )  was  picked  on 
June  22,  1920,  from  One  Bushel  Basket  Strawberry  Plant  set 
out  Oct  15,  1919.  Let  me  send  you  my  illustrated  price  lists 
explaining  my  methods  and  success  with  fall  set  berry  plants. 


A.  B.  KATKAMIER 


MACEDON,  N.  Y, 


it  will  hr  possible  to  show  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  your  neighbors,  who,  as  practical 
farmers,  will  qualify  as  experts,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  damage  done  by  the  oil,  and 
the  proportion  of  damage,  if  any,  due  to 
the  six  hours  under  water.  As  to  the 
future  of  the  land,  he  is  unwilling  to  give 
an  opinion,  so  many  local  factors  enter 
into  the  matter,  but  he  is  not  inclined  to 
think  it  will  be  permanent,  but  there  may 
be  continuing  injury  for  two  or  perhaps 
three  years.  His  suggestion  is  that  you 
at  once  consult  the  very  best  lawyer  you 
know  anything  about.  Have  him  draw 
up  a  just,  clear-cut  and  moderate  claim, 
and  present  it  to  the  oil  company.  The 
claim  should  show  every  item  of  damage 
and  expense  to  which  you  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  including  the  preparation  of  the 
claim,  and  no  more.  Include  nothing 
that  you  cannot  prove  by  fair,  honest, 
local  testimony,  and  base  your  claims  to 
loss  on  the  actual  facts.  Your  lawyer 
will  see  that  your  claim  is  so  worded  that 
you  do  not  include  the  damage  to  the 
future  capacity  of  the  land  without  an 
express  understanding  to  that  effect,  al¬ 
though  he  may  advise  a  settlement  of  that 
also  if  possible.  But  we  do  not  see  how 
that  can  be  foretold. 

We  think  that  if  the  claim  is  drawn 
and  presented  by  an  able  lawyer  you 
will  get  a  settlement;  if  not,  you  will 
have  to  sue  anyway,  and  on  the  facts  as 
you  present  them,  you  will  win.  But  see 
the  best  possible  lawyer  first.  lie  may 
advise  a  chemist,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  need  one. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Onions  and  Lemons. — If  anybody 
doubts  that  farming  is  a  gamble,  let  him 
ask  the  market  gardeners  in  New  Mug- 
land.  who  planted  heavily  to  early  onions. 
The  crop  came  on  the  market  at  a  time 
when  onions  and  lemons  were  making  a 
record  for  low  prices.  I  don’t  know  much 
about  the  lemon  game,  but  the  difficulty 
with,  onions  arose  from  a  very  erratic  op¬ 
eration  of  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Texas,  it  seemed,  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crop  of  onions  this  Spring,  and 
growers  got  an  idea  that  they  could  un¬ 
load  them  on  New  England.  Cars  which 
might  well  have  been  used  for  shipping 
much  more  necessary  articles  were  loaded 
with  onions  and  trundled  North.  The 
result  was  a  glut,  and  a  consequent  drop 
in  prices  so  great  that  onions  were  sold 
in  many  eases  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
shipping  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
over-supply  made  it  impossible  for  North¬ 
ern  growers  to  reap  any  profit  either.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  means  might 
be  provided  for  gauging  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  in  different  parts  of  the  country  aud 
preventing  a  happening  of  this  sort.  "Still, 
market  gardeners  have  to  meet  such  condi¬ 
tions  repeatedly,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
plow  under  two  or  three  acres  of  onions 
or  any  other  crop  when  they  find  that 
they  are  not  going  to  sell  at  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  a 
lesson  which  some  general  farmers  have 
yet  to  learn,  hut  it  is  founded  on  sound 
business  principles. 

Harvesting  the  Onions. — Onions  in 
the  home  garden  should  be*  harvested  as 
soon  as  the  tops  die  down,  and  it  is  best 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  garden  for  a 
few  days  to  cure,  after  which  they  can  he 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  room.  Usually  there 
is  little  wet  weather  at  this  season,  but  if 
there  should  he  a  rainy  spell  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  onions  under  cover  than 
to  leave  them  on  the  ground  in  the  rain. 
It  is  strange  to  find  many  people  still 
storing  onions  in  the  same  cellar  and  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions  as  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  <  Of  course  they  don’t 
keep  well,  for  onions  must  have  a  good 
circulation  of  air.  I  think  the  best  plan 
is  to  use  small  crates  with  slatted  sides, 
and  to  place  them  on  shelves  a  foot  or 
two  from  the  ground.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  white  onions  will  not 
keep  so  well  as  the  red  or  yellow  varieties, 
for  which  reason  it  is  advisable  to  eat 
them  first. 

Plenty  of  Pears. — Apparently  there 
is  going  to  be  an  excellent  crop  of  pears 
in  New  Engalnd  this  season.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  find  pears  a  profitable  crop.  Others 
claim  that  they  can  make  nothing  from 
them.  On  the  Hittinger  place  in  Bel¬ 
mont  they  have  been  grown  profitably 
for  years,  and  the  acreage  is  being  ex¬ 
tended.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  dozen 
Beurre  Bose  pear  trees  in  his  backyard 
and  sells  $40  or  $50  worth  of  fruit  each 
season,  shipping  it  in  bushel  boxes  to  a 
commission  man  in  Boston.  Beurre  Bose 
always  finds  a  good  market,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pear  to  handle.  The  tree,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  some 
commercial  orchardists  prefer  to  set 
Beurre  Bose  grafts  on  the  stronger  grow¬ 
ing  stocks. 

Farmers’  Markets. — A  number  of 
farmers’  markets  have  been  opened  re¬ 
cently  under  the  patronage  of  the  State. 
Just  what  success  they  will  have  remains 
to  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  the  idea  seems 
less  popular  than  if  was  a  few  years  ago, 
during  the  war.  The  markets  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  have  beeu  abandoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  places 
where  they  have  become  a  permanent  fea¬ 
ture.  and  are  high  in  favor  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  public.  Probably  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  success  is  the  market  at  Quiucy, 
Mass.  In  spite  of  some  opposition,  a 
long,  covered  shelter  was  constructed  this 
Summer,  and  the  business  so  far  has  war¬ 
ranted  the  fostering  care  which  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  received.  Many  of  the  markets 
went  down  to  failure  because  they  were 
not  properly  conducted,  or  else  awakened 
the  opposition  of  local  merchants.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they 
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should  not  bo  as  successful  in  other  places 
as  they  have  been  in  Quincy.  A  new 
market  at  Lowell  has  been  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  farmers 
headed  by  Karl  Perham  of  Chelmsford) 
the  city  having  been  induced  to  set  aside 
a  part  of  the  street  bordering  the  com¬ 
mon  for  the  purpose. 

Roadside  Selling. — Selling  by  the 
roadside  is  being  carried  on  in  a  larger 
way  than  ever,  but  the  plan  has  lost 
some  of  its  picturesqueness  because  of  the 
tendency  to  erect  booths  or  stands  which 
are  little  less  than  miniature  stores.  It 
looks,  however,  as  though  the  farmers 
might  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  Some  of  them,  not  satisfied  with 
prices  a  little  lower  than  those  of  the  re¬ 
tail  markets  and  stores,  are  charging  more 
than  these  markets.  This*  is  a  form  of 
over-reaching  which  is  sure  to  react  upon 
the  whole  business.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  owners  of  such  stands  gauge  their 
Prices  by  the  appearance  of  the  machines 
which  stop,  having  one  price  for  Ford 
owners  and  another  for  those  who  ride  in 
Pierce-Arrows  and  Packards.  Further¬ 
more,  I  have  been  told  that  a  certain 
woman,  selling  by  the  roadside,  has  been 
known  to  stock  up  with  vegetables  from 
the  city  market  when  her  own  supply  has 
run  low. 

Beating  the  Carrage  Maggot. — A  lot 
of  important  experimental  work  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  market  garden  field  sta¬ 
tion  in  Lexington.  One  experiment 
which  lias  proven  of  special  interest  this 
year  is  in  the  use  of  tar  paper  disks  to 
prevent  injury  by  the  cabbage  root  mag¬ 
got.  This  pest  has  been  very  bad  this 
year,  particularly  in  some  sections,  so 
that  anything  which  promised  relief  has 
been  looked  upon  with  favor.  The  disks 
are  not  an  absolute  preventive,  but  they 
do  save  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  and  it 
costs  considerable  to  apply  them.  Yet  in 
a  season  like  this  they  seem  worth  while. 
Another  heavy  loss  to  cabbage  growers 
has  come  from  the  use  of  poor  seed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson,  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  is  advocating  the  buying  of  high 
grade  cabbage  seed  in  large  quantities, 
feeling  that  this  is  a  case  where  co-opera¬ 
tion  will  pay  large  dividends. 

Potato  Spraying. — Much  is  being 
preached  about  the  value  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  iu  saving  the  potato  crop,  but 
many  amateur  growers,  after  seeing  their 
sprayed  crops  cut  short  in  their  growth 
by  several  weeks  as  a  result  of  blight,  are 
questioning  the  value  of  the  work.  In¬ 
vestigations  show  that  in  most  cases  the 
spraying  has  been  done  with  some  com¬ 
mercial  combination  of  Bordeaux  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead.  Experience  shows  that 
these  mixtures  are  not  nearly  so  effective 
as  homemade  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ex¬ 
perts  have  been  going  around  the  State 
giving  demonstrations  in  different  towns 
of  methods  by  which  the  Bordeaux  is  pre¬ 
pared.  When  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  the 
work  at  home.  I  believe  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  dusting  the  plants  with 
the  best  grade  of  dry  Bordeaux.  This  is 
a  very  effective  plan  when  a  good  dusting 
gun  is  used,  and  one  which  I  have  been 
following  for  several  years. 

Early  Cabbage. — In  harvesting  my 
early  cabbages,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  sim¬ 
ply  to  cut  out  the  centers  of  the  heads, 
leaving  two  or  three  rows  of  outside 
leaves.  A  new  growth  then  starts  up 
which  is  very  palatable,  and  even  if  this 
secondary  crop  were  not  needed  for  the 
table,  it  would  be  of  value  in  feeding  the 
poultry.  I  understand  that  some  people 
go  so  far  as  to  crush  the  partly  formed 
heads  of  early  cabbages  so  as  to  produce 
a  growth  of  miniature  heads  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  extra  good.  e.  i.  Farrington. 
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The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


The  New  Baby. — 'Since  my  last  letter 
written  in  .June  we  have  added  a  new 
member  to  our  little  family  in  the  small 
form  of  one  Elsie  Jane,  who  arrived  on 
the  early  morning  of  July  17.  This  wee 
daughter  makes  our  fourth  child — two 
hoys  and  two  girls — and  although  I  had 
previously  thought  that  three  is  company 
and  four  might  make  a  crowd,  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  right  warm  welcome  and  found 
her  own  share  of  care  and  love  waiting. 
And  little  Elsie  is  so  good,  although  not 
yet  three  weeks  old !  I  can’t  resist  this 
opportunity,  as  an  experienced  mother, 
to  preach  about  the  proper  bringing  up 
of  babies,  because  it  is  the  truth  that  the 
average  baby  is  a  very  cross  one,  and  a 
fearful  care  and  responsibility  to  a  busy 
mother — and  most  babies  needn’t  be  cross 
and  are  not  naturally  so.  its  poor,  worried 
parent  being  unconsciously  to  blame  in  so 
many  instances. 

Systematic  Care. — It  practically  all 
depends  on  how  you  start  in  with  a  child, 
right  from  the  beginning.  A  nursing 
baby  is  vastly  easier  to  keep  well  and 
growing  than  the  bottle  one,  who  must 
he  experimented  with  to  a  degree  in  order 
to  get  the  proper  mixture  to  suit  her  par¬ 
ticular  requirements.  But,  anyhow,  it 
doesn’t  do  to  be  irregular  about  feeding, 
and  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  a 
baby  should  eat  once  in  two  and  one-half 
hours,  preferably,  instead  of  every  two 
hours.  My  children  have  always  been 
fed  on  the  dot,  and  not  before,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  they  learn  to  sleep 
in  between,  when  everything  agrees,  in¬ 
stead  of  wailing  for  food,  which  their 
little  stomachs  do  not  need,  except  at  the 
stated  intervals.  Young  mothers  invar¬ 
iably  think  that  when  the  baby  cries  she 
is  hungry,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  So 
they  let  the  poor  little  thing  eat  and  eat 
and  eat  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  and. 
mercy!  one  can  imagine  the  state  into 
which  the  baby’s  delicate  apparatus  is 
thrown  and  the  constant  distress  it  suf¬ 
fers  as  a  result.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
great  doctors  and  nurses  who  have  made 
a  life  study  of  babies  know  whereof  they 
speak  when  they  lay  down  the  law  that 
our  little  charges  should  only  be  fed  at 
stated  intervals,  and  that  when  they  cry 
something  else  ails  them.  Of  course, 
small  babies  do  cry  now  and  then,  and  if 
there  is  anything  really  wrong  at.  bii-th, 
they  cry  far  too  much,  but  a  doctor  in 
such  cases  is  the  one  to  consult  for  a 
remedy,  instead  of  plying  them  with  more 
food  as  a  cure-all.  I  have  proved  to  mv 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  a  healthy 
born  baby,  brought  up  according  to  Holt, 


which  paeans  regular  eating  periods,  a 
warm  little  bed  of  its  own,  no  holding  or 
rocking  to  speak  of,  but  always  kept  dry 
and  daintily  clean,  turns  into  an  ador¬ 
ably  good  baby  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
with  such  regular,  dependable  habits  that 
it  is  a  constant  joy  to  its  busy  farm 
mother,  instead  of  a  trouble  and  worry. 
But,  unfortunately,  not  every  mother  will 
agree  with  me,  or  put  my  proven  tests  in 
practice. 

A  Coot.  Summer. — This  has  been  a 
wonderful  Summer  so  far  in  our  region, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
During  July  three  frosts  were  reported 
near  us,  and  the  first  night  of  August 
witnessed  another  close  by.  A  Summer 
with  a  frost  in  every  month  is  quite  a 
record,  but  the  crops  look  good,  and  while 
rather  late,  we  shall  probably  come  out 
all  right  in  the  end.  The  first  week  in 
August  finds  us  getting  ready  to  dig  our 
crop  of  early  potatoes,  which  usually  are 
on  the  market  before  this.  We  got  sev¬ 
eral  days  behind  this  season  by  having  to 
wait  for  a  man  with  a  planter,  which  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  added  to  our  own  equipment 
next  year.  We  have  five  acres  of  late 
and  early  varieties,  and  the  early  reds 
were  cut  up  into  seed  for  almost  two 
weeks  before  being  planted,  owing  to  the 
delay  mentioned  above  and  bad  weather, 
so  that  the  stand  is  not  as  good  as  usual. 
There  are  many  “misses”  in  the  red  field, 
but  we  hope  to  receive  .$2  or  $2.50  a 
bushel  by  next  week  at  the  gate. 

The  Drop  in*  Potatoes. — This  year 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  planted  a 
jag  of  potatoes,  inspired  by  the  scarcity 
and  unheard-of  prices  of  last  Winter,  and 
as  a  result  the  big  growers  of  New  York, 
anyway,  will  not  make  the  money  on  the 
crop  that  they  did  in  1019.  Potatoes 
have  gone  down  alarmingly  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  as  the  smalt  raisers  got  theirs 
into  the  ground  fairly  before  the  frost 
was  out  and  onto  the  market  much  earlier 
than  usual.  As  I  have  remarked  before 
in  these  columns,  you  can’t  expect  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  every  year  with  the  same 
crop ;  but  take  the  years  on  the  average, 
the  man  who  goes  in  for  a  staple  and 
keeps  on  in  spite  _  of  ups  and  downs  in 
price  almost  invariably  comes  out  with  a 
lot  of  money  in  his  pocket.  It  is  rare  to 
guess  ivhen  and  what  to  raise  and  only 
do  it  "when  the  market  looks  promising. 
One  has  to  stay  by  season  after  season — 
and  we  find  that  it  pays. 

Farmers’  Profits. — I  was  criticised  on 
the  “Things  to  Think  About”  page  not  long 
ago  by  a  man  who  thought  I  showed  poor 


taste  in  telling  of  our  last,  year’s  profits, 
nnd  who  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  these 
were  not  really  normal,  and  were  the  ex¬ 
ception  instead  of  rule.  This  contributor 
also  thought  that  I  am  decidedly  mistaken 
in  the  opinion  that  the  worn-out,  back-hill 
farms  many  ,  miles  from  market  are 
doomed  to  eventual  extinction,  in  spite  of 
the  thousands  of  proofs  anywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  Empire  State  and  in 
New  England.  Taking  up  the  question 
of  making  money  on  the  farm  and  then 
telling  about  it,  why  not?  _  It  strikes  me 
that  a  farmer  ■who  is  making  money  has 
no  particular  cause  to  be  ashamed  "of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  watchful  income  tax,  for, 
as  one  farmer  said,  when  he  was  able  to 
make  enough  money  with  Nature  to  pay 
a  tax,  he’d  throw  up  his  hat  and  lay 
down  the  cold  cash  with  a  glad  heart ! 
The  point  is  that  those  -who  are  fairly 
successful  at  last  in  agriculture  ought  to 
share  their  secrets  or  methods  with  those 
who  are  not.  I  have  never  heard  of  any¬ 
one’s  criticising  the  Hope  Farm  man  for 
telling  the  ways  and  whys  of  his  farming 
operations  from  week  to  week,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  thousands  of  in¬ 
terested  readers  have  learned  better  meth¬ 
ods  by  reading  “Hope  Farm  Notes’’  and 
putting  them  into  practice.  But  some 
people  who  don’t'  make  a  go  of  farming 
themselves  refuse  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  own  eyes  wThere  others  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  assert  that  there  isn’t  any 
such  animal  as  a  successful  farmer.  I’ll 
admit  that  they  vrere  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  not  five  years  back,  but  if 
the  war  did  nothing  else,  it  did  apparently 
help  American  farmers,  and  most  of  us 
have  been  making  good  ever  since,  if  we 
were  not.  afraid  of  pulling  up  our  sleeves 
and  wading  in  all  over — an  example 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  and  is 
careful  not  to  imitate,  we  must  admit. 

Making  Money.— I  said  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  farmer  situated 
close  to  his  markets  and  raising  what 
the  country  wants  can’t  make  money.  I 
still  say  it.  and  wall  offer  to  show'  any 
doubter  several  good  examples  in  my  own 
community,  or  in  any  other.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  owner  of  land  far  off  on 
the  hills,  especially  if  he  does  not  own 
it  clear,  is  in  for  a  hard  row,  as  he  always 
has  been,  and  that  he  will  have  to  develop 
more  and  more  brains  and  brawn  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  up  with  the  main  procession 
who  are  demanding  and  getting  legitimate 
profits  on  all  they  produce.  As  I  see  it. 
a  farm  on  poor  soil  on  our  Eastern  hills 
is  at  such  a  disadvantage  to  start  with, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  that  he  will 
have  to  be  an  exceptional  manager  and 
worker  to  make  good.  His  handicaps  are 
legion,  while  the  man  on  the  rich  valley 
land,  close  to  the  railroad,  State  highway 
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or  city,  can  forge  ahead  with  half  the  ef¬ 
fort  and  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

Agricultural  Handicaps. — Some  of 
these  handicaps  follow.  Poor  soil,  requir¬ 
ing  loads  of  expensive  fertilizer  and  labor 
to  compare  with  its  rivals.  Land  which 
cannot  be  w'orked  with  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  hence  requiring  four  times  the 
exertion  and  length  of  time  to  prepare 
and  fit  it.  Back-hill  farms  have  never 
supported  good  dairies  at  a  profit  because 
of  worn-out  pastures  and  land  which  must 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  for  the 
raising  of  roughage  required  bv  the  mod¬ 
ern  way  of  dairying.  But  a  big  dairy  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  continued  fer¬ 
tility  of  a  farm,  and  here  we  meet  the 
vicious  circle  again — worn-out  Eastern 
hill  farms  can’t  support  profitable  herds, 
and  without  the  herds  the  land  goes  to 
rack  and  ruin — so  that’s  the  answer 

The  Back-ITill  Farmer. — One  can’t 
blame  the  reader  for  being  slightly  put 
out  at  my  views,  as  many  hundreds  of 
them  live  on  these  self-same  farms,  and 
are  working  night  and  day  to  snatch  a 
precarious  living  from  them.  Why  would 
it  not  be  an  excellent  plan  to  hear  their 
side  of  the  question,  and  all  of  us  find  out 
just  what  methods  are  being  used  by  the 
successful  hill  farmer  in  contrast  to  those 
who  deny  that  there  are  any?  For  here 
and  there  is  a_  back -hill  farm  w'hieh  does 
make  money,  in  spite  of  its  natural  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  like  the  man  in  the  valley 
who  is  today  reaping  a  few  long-honed- 
for  profits,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  he 
would  disclose  his  ways  and  let  the  thing 
be  well  hashed  over. 

Working  with  Brains. — It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  farmer  who  has  to  spend 
valuable  time  to  get  to  his  far-removed 
markets,  in  these  days  particularly  of 
high-priced  and  scarce  labor,  just  can’t 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  man  who 
can  put  up  a  sign  and  have  the  world 
rush  to  his  door  for  his  products.  But  I 
do  believe  that  in  these  changing  and  in¬ 
secure  times  the  farmer  who  grimly  wrnrks 
with  extra  efficiency  and  purpose  and 
keeps  everlastingly  at  it.  and  who  uses 
brains  and  much  discretion  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  to  be  grown  most  profit¬ 
ably  on  his  acres,  will  come  out  ahead  of 
the  game  even  if  he  lives  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  It  seems  to  me  that  work  is 
the  grand  cure-all  for  most  of  our  farm 
troubles,  and  the  back-hill  farm  will  re¬ 
spond  to  a  satisfactory  degree  when  this 
magical  remedy  is  applied. 

A  Story  with  a  Moral. — In  the  Saf- 
vrdaij  Evening  Post  of  August  7  there  is 
a  story,  “Wild  Carrot,”  by  Hugh  Mac- 
Nair  Kahler,  which  I  wish  every  reader 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  who  has  not  already  done 
so  would  read.  This  story  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  true  and  understanding  treatise  of 
(Continued  on  page  1381) 
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Canning  Vegetables  Under  Steam  Pressure 


Part  I. 

Extending  the  Season. — A  good  gar¬ 
den,  thoughtfully  planned,  has  always 
been  a  valuable  asset,  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  a  steam 
pressure  oanner,  its  value  may  be  dou¬ 
bled  by  extending  its  usefulness  over  the 
entire  year,  and  while  at  no  one  time 
during  the  garden  growing  period  are  its 
products  all  available,  the  magical  can- 
ner  makes  possible  a  choice  of  any  or  all 
that  the  garden  contained  at.  any  time 
desired,  with  possibly  the  exception  of 
cucumbers  and  lettuce.  For,  with  steam 
pressure,  anything  which  is  eaten  cooked 
may  be  safely  canned,  and  if  properly 
done  the  original  flavor  is  perfectly  re¬ 
tained. 

Canned  Sunday  Dinner. — I  make  it 
a  point  during  the  Winter  to  have  canned 
Sunday  dinners.  A  sample  menu  is  given 
below  : 

Soup,  canned,  choice  of  several  varie¬ 
ties.  Fried  chicken,  canned,  with  cream 
gravy.  Choice  of  any  three  vegetables, 
canned.  Rolls,  coffee,  milk,  jelly.  In¬ 
dian  pudding,  canned. 

The  rolls  are  part  of  the  dough  from 
the  Saturday’s  baking  of  bread.  When 
making  the  loaves  I  form  my  rolls,  grease 
the  tops  -well  and  keep  in  a  cool  place 
until  the  following  day,  when  they  are 
freshly  baked.  I  have  timed  myself  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  the  preparation  of  such  a 
meal  as  the  above  consumes  from  30  to 
40  minutes. 

New  Potatoes. — There  are  few  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  prefer  new -potatoes  to 
old  ones.  This  preference  may  be  grati¬ 
fied  at  any  time.  Select  sound,  smooth 
potatoes,  preferably  of  medium  size.  Clean 
with  a  vegetable  brush  and  cold  water. 
Scrape  off  skin  and  carefully  remove  all 
stains  and  blemishes.  If  the  potatoes 
are  at  all  scabby  remove  quite  a  little  of 
the  me"at  beneath  the  scab,  otherwise, 
although  perfectly  white  before  canning, 
spots  will  develop  during  the  process. 
Some  authorities  advocate  removing  the 
skins  by  shaking  the  potatoes  in  a  bag 
with  a  little  coarse  salt ;  but.  as  each 
potato  must  thereafter  be  carefully  han¬ 
dled  to  examine  for  possible  blemishes, 
little  time  is  saved  by  this  method.  Cut 
such  potatoes  as  will  not  go  into  the  jars, 
having  the  pieces  as  large  as  possible. 
To  prevent,  discoloration  while  preparing 
them  put  the  potatoes  in  slightly  salted 
water.  Blanch  (or  scald)  in  boiling  water 
for  four  minutes,  then  dip  into  cold 
water.  Cheesecloth  is  convenient  for  the 
scalding  and  dipping.  Keep  two  pieces 
in  operation,  filling  one  while  the  contents 
of  the  other  one  are  scalding.  While  the 
potatoes  are  being  prepared  sterilize  jars 
and  tops.  Invert  thoroughly  clean  jars, 
together  with  their  tops,  in  a  large,  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  pan  of  warm  water,  bring 
to  a  boil  and  let  boil  for  15  minutes.  My 
preference  is  for  spring  or  glass  top  jars 
as  being  more  sanitary  than  the  screw 
top.  A  warning  against  white  glass,  how¬ 
ever.  is  imperative.  Some  firms  are  now 
putting  out  a  green  glass  jar  with  a  white 
glass  top.  An  egg-shell  top  would  be 
equally  as  efficient.  After  blanching  the 
potatoes  pack  into  sterilized  jars,  putting 
all  whole  or  all  cut  potatoes  into  each  jar. 
Apply  rubbers  (which  have  been  dipped 
for  a.  moment  into  boiliug  water)  and 
fill  with  hot  water  salted  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  six  ounces  to  a  gallon.  Adjust 
tops,  not.  tightly,  and  process  quart  jars 
about  40  minutes  and  pint  jars  about  30 
minutes  at  228  degrees,  or  five  pounds 
pressure.  The  salted  water  may  be 
omitted,  if  preferred,  salt  added  in  the 
proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart 
jar,  and  processed  as  above,  without  any 
liquid.  The  variety  of  potato,  climate, 
soil,  character  of  fertilizer,  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  when  dug,  all  so  influence  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  potatoes  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  processing  period 
accurately.  The  Irish  Cobbler,  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  a  rapid  cooker,  does  not 
require  so  long  a  time  as  certain  other 
varieties.  It  is  not.  safe  to  reduce  the 
time  below  half  an  hour,  however. 

Peas. — With  her  steam  pressure  can- 
ner  the  housewife  can  produce  an  article 
of  finer  flavor  and  almost  as  attractive 
an  appearance  as  the  imported  French 
peas.  She  must,  however,  as  in  all  suc¬ 
cessful  canning,  exercise  extreme  care  and 
vigilance.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
handling  the  peas  after  gathering,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  damp  weather,  as  wet  pods 
will  sour  and  spoil  the  peas.  Wash  the 
peas  in  the  pods,  then  hull ;  look  over 
carefully  and  throw  out  any  bits  of  hull 
or  broken  peas.  Place  in  cheesecloth  and 
scald  for  from  two  to  four  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  variety  of  the 
peas.  When  the  skins  are  very  slightly 
wrinkled  they  are  sufficiently  scalded. 
Dip  in  cold  water,  pack  into  sterilized 
jars  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
of  the  top,  and  fill  to  within  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  hot  syrup 
made  in  the  proportion  of  2*4  ounces  of 
salt  and  three  ounces  of  sugar  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  Adjust  rubbers  and  tops. 
Pint  jars.  30  minutes,  at  240  degrees,  10 
pounds  pressure;  quart  jars,  45  minutes 
at  240  degrees,  10  pounds  pressure.  Cool 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  in  a  draft. 
Cloudiness  of  the  liquid  in  peas  that  are 
keeping  well  may  be  due  to  one  of  several 
causes,  i.  e.,  slowness  in  handling  the 
peas,  thereby  causing  slight  fermentation 
before  shelling;  over-cooking,  slow  cool¬ 
ing,  excess  of  starch  in  p'eas,  due  to  dry 
weather,  and  careless  or  excessive  blanch¬ 
ing.  causing  the  skins  of  the  peas  to 
burst. 


Beans. — One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
vegetables  to  can  under  steam  pressure 
is  beans,  while  in  ordinary  canning  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  that  elusive, 
disagreeable  condition  known  as  “flat- 
sour.”  String  beans  for  canning  should 
be  young  and  tender.  Wash  in  cold  water 
and  remove  strings  by  hand ;  do  not  cut. 
Fse  only  straight  beans,  and  remove  all 
discolored  specks.  Blanch  in  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes,  dip  in  cold  water, 
pack  in  sterilized  jars,  add  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  quart 
jar,  fill  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  top 
with  boiling  water,  adjust  rubbers  and 
tops  and  process ;  pint  jars  30.  minutes 
and  quart  jars  50  minutes  at  235  degrees, 
or  eight  pounds  pressure.  A  few  slivers 
of  salt  pork  placed  in  each  jar  is  an  im¬ 
provement  to  some  tastes.  If  added, 
slightly  reduce  the  amount  of  salt  used. 

Fresh  Dima  Beans. — Scald  for  about 
four  minutes,  dip  in  cold  water,  pack  into 
sterilized  jars  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
top,  with  or  without  salt  pork,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  fill  to  within  one-eighth  inch 
of  top  with  a  syrup  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  and  2%  ounces 
of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Process 
pint  jars  30  minutes  and  quart  jars  40 
minutes  at  240  degrees,  or  10  pounds 
pressure.  If  you  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  your  garden  (and  one  rarely  is)  do 
not  let.  the  beans  that,  are  drying  on  the 
vines  worry  you.  for  they  may  be  canned 
at  any  time  during  the  Fall  or  Winter 
before  the  weevils  attack  them. 

MRS.  F.  T.  CTTAMRERLIN. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Gordon  K.  Middleton,  instructor  in  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
has  been  named  an  agricultural  mission¬ 
ary  to  China  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  conven¬ 
tion,  and  will  leave  soon  to  take  up  his 
work  in  Kaifend  College,  Honan  Prov¬ 
ince.  To  form  the  basis  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  live  stock  department  of  the 
college,  a  number  of  American  breeders 
have  contributed  several  head  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  Mr.  Middleton  will  take  these 
to  China  with  him.  The  dairy  herd  will 
be  cared  for  by  Chinese  boys  in  exchange 
for  their  board  and  tuitio'n. 

The  Dominion  Government  took  steps 
August  12  to  utilize  reindeer  for  supply¬ 
ing  missionaries  and  natives  in  Hudson 
Bay  territory  with  both  food  and  a  trans¬ 
portation  system.  Captain  A.  H.  Living, 
an  official  of  the  Dominion  Parks  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  ordered  to  leave  for  Quebec, 
where  he  will  equip  for  a  five  years’  stay 
in  Labrador.  There  he  will  domesticate 
a  herd  of  150  reindeer,  which. “after  they 
have  been  bred,  will  be  used  both  for  food 
and  motive  power.  The  project  was  to 
have  begun  five  years  ago,  but  was  de¬ 
layed  owing  to  the  war. 

Unless  they  can  show  the  United  States 
District  Court,  that  preserved  sweet  cider 
is  booze,  prohibition  authorities  must 
allow  manufacturers  of  that  beverage  per¬ 
mits  to  do  business.  Judge  A.  N.  Hand 
so  held  August  16  in  dismissing  demurrers 
brought  by  dry  chiefs  to  suits  of  the  Hil- 
diek  Apple  Juice  Company  and  the  Duffy- 
Mott  Company.  Both  companies  are  su¬ 
ing  the  prohibition  commissioners,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  permits  were  unfairly  and  ille¬ 
gally  withheld,  as  their  product  contains 
no  more  than  the  legal  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  alcohol.  Judge  Hand,  in  his 
opinion,  remarked  that  the  dry-law  chiefs 
“show  an  unreasonable  and  unwarranted 
refusal  to  grant  permits.”  He  gave  them 
20  days  within  which  to  prove  to  the 
court  that  preserved  sweet  cider  should 
be  banned.  Ootherwise  its  manufacture 
must  not  be  halted.  _  Judge  Hand  added, 
however,  that  possibly  thorough  tests 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  alcoholic 
content  of  the  bottled  product,  which  the 
dry  authorities  say  is  variable. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetinas 

Vegetable  Growers*  Association  of 
America,  twelfth  annual  meeting  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  August  25-2S. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  30- 
31-September  1-4. 

Ilornell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31-September  3. 

Hoosae  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  September  3-6. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  Septem¬ 
ber  3-12. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  September  19-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Bi’anehville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep¬ 
tember  27-October  1. 

Internationa]  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
September  27-October  3. 

Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River 
Junction.  September  28-0ctober  1. 

National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  7-16. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  8-13. 


The  High  Price  of  Sugar 

makes  one  welcome  foods  which 
are  rich  in  natural  sweetness. 

Grape  -Nuts 

— the  ready-cooked  cereal 

requires  no  added  sweetening,  for  it  contains 
its  own  pure  grain  sugar,  developed  from  wheat 
and  barley  by  twenty  hours’  baking. 

Sprinkle  Grape-Nuts  over  ripe  fruit  or  berries 
and  you’ll  save  sugar, 


Good 

COMMON-SENSE 
REASONS 

Why  £ 

COVER  CROPS 

SHOULD  BE  GROWN 

Because  of  the  increasing  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  stable  manure  and  high  grade 
fertilizers,  some  other  source  of  nitrogen 
MUST  be  provided  if  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  continued  economically. 

A  good  legume  crop  may  take  from  the 
air  and  put  into  the  soil  as  much  nitrogen 
per  acre  as  is  contained  in  500  lbs.  ($25.00 
worth)  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  as  much 
organic  matter  as  is  furnished  by  8  tons 
of  manure. 

Maximum  crops  CAN  be  grown  without 
manure  and  with  fertilizers  containing 
comparatively  little  nitrogen,  if  legume 
crops  are  systematically  grown  and 
turned  under  with 

Liberal  Applications  of  Phosphorus 

Barium-Phosphate 

Analysing 

28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 
Sweetens  the  Soil  and  Supplies 
Phosphorus  in  an  Ideal  Form 

Al»ike  Clover  sown  at  the  rate  of  eight  lhs.  per 
acre  before  the  middle  .of  September,  or  Rye  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  eight  pecks  per  acre  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  October,  after  the  application  of 
600-800  lhs.  of  onr 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

will  give  you  tons  of  organic  matter  to  tnm 
under  next  spring  and  insure  profitable  crops. 
Write  for  our  "worth-while”  books: 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 


Headquarters  also  for 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

and 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

u  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

^ _ 2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City  U 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BABSON  BRAND  ARE  THE  VERY  BEST 
The  first  direct  to  the  consumer’s  house. 

„  20  lb.  10  lb.  5  lb.  1  lb. 

Babson  Bench  Cod....  $8.00  $4.20  $2.15  $0  45 
Babson  High  Book  Cod  7.00  3.70  1.00  .40 

Babson  Cubes  Cod....  For  creaming,  30e  per  lit. 

Babson  Bloater  25  lb.  20  lb.  15  lb.  10  lb 

Maekerel . $13.00  $10.95  $8.50  $0.00 

Baltson  No.  1  Maek¬ 
erel  .  12.50  9.90  7.85  5.00 

Babson  Baby  Bloa¬ 
ter  Mackerel....  11.25  8.75  7.00  4.75 

Delivered  free  to  your  door  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  in  the  Fish  business. 

Fall  circular  of  fish  products  ready  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mailed  upon  request. 


WOOD  ASHES-Unleached 

packed  in  bag.q,  $13  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore  Pa. 
W.  II.  LEIHY  •  8\varthmor«,  Pa. 

Tlie  Joynt  Brand 

Pure  Unleactied  Hardwood  Ashes 

The  best  i  otash  Fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  worn  out 
grass  and  meadow  lands,  wheat  growing  or  seeding 
down  they  have  no  equal.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  JOHN  JOINT,  L.  B.  297.  Lucknow,  Onl 


“W 

A  Man 

t  o 

establishing  and  appointing  agencies  in  sniail  towns 
throughout  New  York  Stnte.  Must  lie  very  ener¬ 
getic.  Splendid  opportunity  for  a  hustler.  Address 

UNITED  STATES  MUTUAL  AUTO.  FIRE  INS.  CO.,  66  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


3NT 

Act  as  Special  Agent 


PAY  POSTMAN 
WHEN  HE 
BRINGS 

SHOES _ _  ^ 

"  '  A  GREAT 

SHOE  FOR 
THE  MONEY 

Over  800  Hides  a  Day 

care  ut  into  this  standardzed  line  of  SCOUT  AN  Ik 
WORK  SHOES,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
Thousands  are  wearing  them  with  entire  satisfaction. 
They  must  satisfy  you  or  we  refund  your  money.  Oet  a 
pair  in  your  own  bands— convince  yourself.  One  look 
at  these  SCOUT  shoes  will  show  you  that  they  were 
built  to  wear.  We  want  your  whole  family  to  buy  Di  tok 
standard  shoes.  We  s.ll  direct — save  you  the  de  ler’s 
profit  —  freight  and  handling  — deliver  to  your  door. 
Men’s  sixes,  wide  widths,  6  to  11,  S3.  Bovs’  sixes.  2k.  to 
S2.60.  Order  a  pair  today.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
WRITE  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  COUPON  BEI.OW. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New- Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


DI-TOK  SYSTEM,  599  Weslminster  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Send  me  a  pair  of  SCOUT  SHOES. 

1  will  give  postman  $3  on  arrival.  SIZE . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . . 

STATE . 


Address : 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo..  November  13-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exoosition, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27.Decemher  4. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Ligustrum  lucidnm,  wherever  it  is 

hardy  enough,  will  make  far  better  hedges 
than  L.  ovalifolium  or  California  privet, 
so  commonly  used.  It  is  as  evergreen  as 
the  common  holly  and  is  a  dwarf  growth, 
KC)  that  it  will  never  run  out  of  bounds 
as  the  California  privet  does.  I  had 
a  single  plant  in  North  Carolina  which 
in  15  years  never  got  over  live  feet  high 
when  allowed  to  make  its  full  natural 
growth.  I j.  Japonicum  I  have  seen  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington,  and 
this,  too,  is  evergreen.  Last  Winter 
my  hedge  of  the  Amoor  River  privet 
lost  many  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  Winter 
of  1917-18,  the  hardest  one  here  in  fifty 
years,  it  lost  all.  My  single  plant  of 
L  lucidnm  did  not  lose  a  leaf  last  Win¬ 
ter,  but  it  was  badly  nipped  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1917-18.  Hence  I  hardly  think 
that  it  would  be  hardy  north  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Now  that  the  Chinese  trumpet  flower 
has  passed  out  of  bloom  the  gayest  shrub¬ 
bery  is  a  bunch  of  the  Meehan  Marvel 
mallows.  There  are  a  number  of  shades 
from  deep  carmine  to  pink  and  white,  and 
in  the  morning  they  are  the  gayest  things 
about,  for  they  are  covered  with  the  big 
blooms,  some  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate. 
In  cloudy  days  they  stay  open  most  of 
the  day,  but  in  sunny  weather  the  great 
flowers  close  up  by  noon.  And  the  beds 
of  Salvia  splendens  now  completely  hide 
the  leaves  with  a  mass  of  scarlet.  The 
mature  spikes  of  bloom  are  cut  out,  so 
as  to  keep  the  fresh  ones  coming  on  to 
keep  up  the  display  till  frost. 

I  have  a  curious  freak  in  a  seedling 
Canna  from  King  Humbert.  The  first 
spike  of  bloom  was  golden  yellow  spotted 
with  red,  flowers  fully  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  supplementary  spike  on 
the  same  stem  is  all  solid  scarlet  like 
King  Humbert. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberries  have  been 
in  use  for  a  week,  and  as  usual  their 
goodness  atones  for  the  savage  thorns 
and  immense  canes.  They  will  run  till 
September.  All  other  blackberries  dis¬ 
appeared  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  fine  a  berry  cannot  be  used  by 
the  commercial  growers.  It  is  soft  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

My  jobbing  gardener,  who  works  in 
my  garden  when  he  cannot  get  work 
elsewhere,  said,  “You  planted  the  wrong 
late  potatoes.  Your  neighbors’  potatoes 
are  up  nice,  and  yours  are  not  up.”  I 
suggested  that  he  wait  till  the  harvest, 
for  thfe  neighbors  planted  a  lot  of  shriv¬ 
eled  potatoes  already  sprouted,  and  had 
been  sprouting  all  Summer.  Mine  came 
out  of  cold  storage  and  had  not  sprouted. 
Now  (Aug.  7)  my  potatoes  are  not  only 
lip,  but  are  beating  the  potatoes  that 
came  up  earlier,  because  of  their  greater 
vigor  from  the  abundant  food  in  the  un¬ 
sprouted  potatoes.  In  idauting  late 
Irish  potatoes  it  does  not  pay  to  use  old 
shriveled  seed,  as  in  everything  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  garden  only  the  best  pays. 

In  the  start  of  the  cucumber  crop  the 
prices  indicated  a  profitable  crop,  and  I 
so  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  the 
market  suddenly  slumped,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  cucumber  crop  was  not  a 
profitable  one.  Now  the  cantaloupes  are 
going  off.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  wagons 
Were  driving  up  to  the  auction  block,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  note  the  value  of 
careful  picking  and  packing.  All  were 
in  the  45  crates.  One  wagon  drove 
up  and  its  contents  sold  for  $3.50  a 
crate.  The  next  wagon  were  just  as  good 
melons,  had  the  grower  not  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  and  gathered  too  many 
green  melons.  His  load  brought  $2.80. 
In  my  own  garden  I  find  that  the  can¬ 
taloupes  are  not  as  sweet  as  last  year, 
probably  because  of  more  rain. 

Spiraea  Bumaldavar,  Anthony  Waterer 
is  now  making  its  second  bloom,  the  first 
flowers  having  been  closely  cut  off  after 
fading,  its  pretty  carmine  flowers  make 
an  interesting  spot  amid  the  flowerless 
plants  around. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Wife  (with  newspaper)  :  “Just  think 
of  it!  A  couple  got  married  a  few  days 
ago  after  a  courtship  which  lasted  50 
jours.  Hub:  “I  suppose  the  poor  old 
man  was  too  feeble  to  hold  out  any 

longer.”— Credit  Lost 


Service  That  Satisfies- 
Ask  Any  User. 

THE  dependable  performance  and  economical  operation  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  back  up  the  good  buying  judgment  of  its 
many  owners.  For  more  than  five  years  it  has  been  “making 
good”  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Users  have 
found  that  they  can  count  on  the  Waterloo  Boy  to  give  them  real 
service. 


Talk  to  a  farmer  who  owns  a  Waterloo  Boy. 
Ask  him  about  his  tractor.  He  will  tell  you 
about  the  dependable  power  of  the  12-25  H.P. 
engine,  and  that  it  satisfactorily  performs 
year  ’round,  heavy  duty  service.  He  will  tell 
you  that  you  can  bank  on  that  engine  to  stick 
with  you  when  the  work  has  piled  up  and 
everything  needs  doing  at  once — that  it  “sees 
him  through.” 

Ask  him  what  it  costs  to  run  the  Waterloo 
Boy.  His  figures  will  surprise  you.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  two  gallons  of  kerosene  per  acre  in 
plowing.  A  gallon  and  a  half  per  hour  on 


belt  work.  Two  quarts  of  lubricating  oil  per 
ten  hours  work. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  extremely  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  Conveniently  placed  inspection 
plates  make  it  easy  to  get  at  all  parts  from  a 
standing  position.  A  drawbar  shifting  lever 
gives  you  the  correct  hitch  on  all  tools,  elimi¬ 
nating  side  draft.  A  pump,  fan  and  radiator 
insure  positive  cooling,  and  hold  the  motor  at 
the  proper  running  temperature. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  Waterloo 
Boy  economy  and  service.  Investigate  the 
Waterloo  Boy  before  you  buy. 


Writejor  our  booklet  fully  describing  this  practical,  economical  tractor.  Send  a 
postal  card  today.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  package  WB  .840. 


MOLINE.  ILL 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


HORSE  OR  AN  OLD  NAG 
Which  does  if  pay  to  Buy? 

Of  coarse  it  depends  whether  you  buy  him  for  work  or  glue.  But  if  you  want  him 
work  for  you  season  after  season  for  a  long  time  you  buy  the  real  horse. 

N  P-  Sterling  Furnace 

THE  ONE-REGISTER  FURNACE 


to 


is  a  real  horse  for  work.  Built  to  last  a  life  time  and  to  convert  every  bit  of  fuel  into 
heat  and  pour  it  out  with  such  force  and  volume  that  it  heats  the  entire  house  through 
one  register-.  Scientifically  built,  of  only  the  best  materials,  by  a  firm  of  over  70  years’ 
experience,  the  N.  P.  has  many  features  which  makes  it  the  best  heating  nl.mt  for  vou  to 
buy.  These  are  all  described  in  our  book  which  we  will 
send  free. 

Look  at  the  illustration  in  the  corner  and  you  will  see 
a  vital  Sterling  feature.  The  round  pipes  at  each  side 
of  the  furnace  are  the  outside  return  cool  air  flues.  They 
keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

This  makes  the  air  flow  more  quickly  into  and  through 
the  heating  chamber  and  so  pour  out  with  greater  force 
and  volume  through  the  register.  Remember  the  force 
and  volume  of  the  warm  air  delivered  from  the  register 
spells  success  for  the  one  register  system. 

Send  for  booklet  today  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Ask 
also  for  the  book  on  Sterling  Range. 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of 
flour  with  a  single  hod  of  coal. 

SILL  STOVE 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


1 


draw 

Bus 


Thousands  ar* 
making  Big  Money  'with 
M-G  Cider  Presses.  Quick, 
clean  profits  with  little 
labor  and  expense.  Demand 
for  cider  is  far  greater  than 
ever.  Now  is  the  time  to  in* 
stall  the  reliable 


Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 


Stamlardfor42yoars.  Larg¬ 
est  juice  yield.  Easy 
to  operate.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sizes  from  10  i 
460  bbls.  daily.  Complete  outfits 
ready  to  ship. Big  Free  Cider  Mill 
Catalog  gives  full  details  with 
lowest  factory  prices.  Write 
today. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

L37  Lincoln  Are.,  Mount 


Also  Juice  Evaporators, 
Vinegar  Generate 


_  Pasteurisers, 

■ene raters,  Eto . 


TO 


Make  Big  Money 

Sawing 
Wood 


Saw  50  to 
60  Cords 
a  Day 


_  Help  uTTv/  SMS* 
Save  Coaiy/,\y  on*® 

,  Coal  shortage  coming.  Big 
demand  for  wood.  Get  your 
rig  w  idle  we  can  make  delivery. 
Write  for  direct  low  factory  prices  on  Power  Saws 
and  Log  Saws  with  BOSCH  Magneto — Free.  V 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 


1897  Oakland  Avc,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Then  I  began  to. think  that  it  is  very 
true  which  is  commonly  said,  that  the 
one-half  of  the  world  knowcth  not  how 
the  other  half  liveth.” 

That  was  written  by  Francois  Rabelais 
over  500  years  ago.  It  is  so  true  that  it 
has  entered  the  language  as  a  proverb,  or 
“old  saying.”  We  hear  it  again  and 
again  in  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  true 
that  the  great  majority  of  us  have  no 
idea  of  the  life  or  the  life  ambitions  of 
the  great  world  outside  of  our  own  little 
valley -of  thought.  I  suppose  this  failure 
to  understand  the  “other  half”  is  one  of 
the  things  which  do  most  to  keep  people 
apart  and  prevent  anything  like  fair  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
bitter  intolerance  which  has  ever  been 
used-  by  the  “ruling  classes”  to  keep  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  subjection. 
Years  ago  some  old  lord  or  baron  would 
build  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  and  make 
the  fanners  for  miles  around  believe  that 
he  “protected”  them.  Therefore,  they 
built  his  castle  free,  gave  their  sons  for 
liis  soldiers,  and  toiled  on  the  land  that 
he  might  live  in  idleness.  And  what  did 
he  “protect”  them  from?  Why,  from 
another  group  of  farmers  a  few  miles  away, 
who.  in  like  manner,  were  supporting  an¬ 
other  idle  gang  of  cutthroats  in  another 
strong  castle.  These  two  groups  of  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  need  to  be  “protected”  from 
each  other.  They  had  the  same  needs, 
the  same  wrongs  and  the  same  desires. 
Left  to  understand  each  other  and  to 
work  together,  they  would  have  had  no 
trouble,  but.  would  have  led  happier  and 
far  more  prosperous  lives.  As  it  was 
they  did  not  understand  “how  the  other 
half  liveth.”  and  thus  they  fought  when 
they  should  have  fraternized. 

***** 

I  find  much  of  the  same  feeling  be¬ 
tween  city  people  and  farmers — consum¬ 
ers  and  producers.  They  do  not.  under¬ 
stand  how  “the  other  half  liveth,”  and 
they  find  fault  when  they  should  from 
every  point  of  economy  work  together. 
Your  city  man  thinks  the  farmer  has  a 
soft  job.  and  that  with  present  high  prices 
he  is  making  a  barrel  of  money.  Either 
that  or  he  is  a  slow-thinking  drudge — a 
sort  of  inferior  being,  who  doesn’t  know 
any  better  than  to  carry  the  load  which 
others  strap  on  his  back.  He  is  “the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  country”  all  right  in  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign — but  the  backbone  is 
merely  a  mechanical  contrivance  if  you 
detach  it  from  the  brain.  And  the  aver¬ 
age.  farmer  regards  the  city  worker  or 
commuter  as  a  grafter — getting  far  more 
than  he  earns,  gnd  putting  in  short,  easy 
days.  It  isn’t  all  graft  and  ease  by  a 
long  way.  Many  of  these  city  workers 
must  travel  miles  to  their  jobs,  and  some 
of  them  put  in  longer  hours  than  the 
average  farmer.  Many  of  them  save  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  and  the  wolf  is  always 
prowling  around  the  door.  Between  these 
two  classes  it  is  a  case  of  not  knowing 
“how  the  other  half  liveth.”  and  this 
failure  to  understand  lias  created  a  form 
of  intolerance  which  separates  two  classes 
about  as  the  old  barons  separated  the 
groups  of  farmers  years  ago. 

***** 

And  something  of  the  same  lack  of 
tolerant  understanding  has  separated 
classes  of  farmers.  The  grain  farmers, 
live-stock  men,  dairymen,  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  all  think  at  times  that  they 
have  the  hardest  lot.  The  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  the  markets  or  the  weather  all  seem 
to  turn  against  them.  For  instance,  the 
dairymen  usually  think  their  lot  is  harder 
than  that  of  others.  They  must  work 
day  after  day  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
under  hard  conditions.  I  know  about 
this,  for  I  have  worked  on  a  dairy  farm 
where  conditions  were  very  hard.  lret 
I  also  know  that  at  this  season  the  aver¬ 
age  dairyman  has  a  good  job  compared 
with  the  life  of  the  market  gardener  or 
fruit  grower.  On  our  own  farm  it  has 
rained  each  day  and  night  for  many  days. 
Get  into  a  sweet  corn  or  tomato  field  and 
pick  the  crop  in  a  pouring  rain,  or  pick 
early  apples  while  the  foliage  is  like  a 
great  sponge.  Then  sort  out  and  pack, 
load  the  truck  and  travel  through  the  rain 
to  market,  stand  out  in  the  rain  and  sell 
the  load  out  to  peddlers  and  dealers,  and 
then  hurry  back  home  for  another  round 
of  the  same  work.  The  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  nearly  as  perishable  as  milk, 
and  must  be  rushed  promptly  away.  The 
dairyman  knows  beforehand  what  his  milk 
will  bring.  The  price  may  not  be  what 
he  thinks  is  right,  but  he  knows  for  weeks 
or  months  in  advance  what  he  can  surely 
expect.  We  never  know  when  we  start 
what  our  stuff  will  bring.  We  must  take 
what  we  can  get  for  perishable  fruit. 
We  know  what  we  have  already  spent, 
and  what  each  load  must  bring  in  order 
to  get  our  money  back.  Thus  far  corn 
is  about  equal  in  price  to  last  year,  to¬ 
matoes  are  lower,  apples  are  at  least  30 
per  cent  lower,  and  so  on.  The  dairy¬ 
man  has  his  troubles,  but  let  him  follow 
this  job  for  a  month  and  he  would  realize 
that  “there  are  others.”  In  much  the 
same  way  I  can  show  that  the  potato 
men,  the  hay  and  grain  farmers,  the 
sheep  men  and  all  the '  rest,  have  their 
troubles — and  hard  ones  at  that.  If 
farmers  could  only  understand  these 
things  better,  and  realize  that  there  are 
thorns  and  tacks  in  every  so-called  “soft 
job,”  there  would  be  greater  tolerance  in 
the  world,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  ever  lead  to  true  co-operation  and 
fair  treatment. 


FULLER  8WARREN  CO., TROY.  H.Y. 

Since  Witters  of  STEWART  Stoves.Ranqes  Furnaces 


Pretty  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
business.  We  ran  upon  a  strange  inci¬ 
dent  the  other  day.  The  city  of  Pater¬ 
son.  X.  J..  is  a  good  market  town.  Work 
is  well  paid  and  the  workmen  are  free 
spenders.  It  is  a  city  of  many  breeds 
and  races  of  men.  On  the  market  you 
will  probably  hear  more  language  and 
dialects  than  were  used  on  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  A  large  share  of  farm  produce 
is  distributed  by  peddlers — most  of  them 
of  foreign  blood.  They  are  shrewd  and 
tireless  workers.  I  never  can  see  when 
they  sleep.  Night  after  night  they  come 
on  the  market  to  buy  produce,  and  day 
after  day — through  heat  and  cold,  rain 
or  shine — you  see  them  driving  their 
horses  up  and  down  the  streets  and  lanes 
— always  good-natured,  always  with  a 
smile.  Well,  we  sold  Spot,  our  black 
cow.  to  one  of  these  men — an  Italian. 
Thomas  had  done  business  with  him  for 
some  years.  We  had  sold  him  many 
goods — he  had  always  paid  for  them.  lie 
made  part  payment  for  the  cow  by  giving 
about  the  most  remarkable  looking  check 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  on  a  first-class  bank, 
made  out  in  a  straggling  hand,  and  signed 
by  two  names.  We  had  passed  several 
like  it  before  through  our  bank,  so  I  de¬ 
posited  it,  as  usual.  In  a  few  days  it 
came  back  unpaid. 

***** 

Thomas  and  I  went  to  Paterson  that 
night  to  see  what  was  wrong.  I  wish 
some  of  you  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
entirely  in  the  country  could  see  how  this 
“other  half  liveth.”  This  man  lived  on 
a  side  street.  The  lower  part  of  his 
house  had  been  fitted  as  a  little  store. 
In  the  small  backyard  were  several  milk 
goats,  a  small  flock  of  chickens  and  a 
shed,  in  which  were  two  horses.  Under  a 
small,  rude  shelter  of  boards  was  old 
Spot,  chewing  away  at  green  cornstalks. 
The  man  was  a  big.  pleasant-faced  Ital¬ 
ian.  Y ou  would  mark  him  for  an  honest 
man  on  his  appearance.  There  was  a 
brood  of  children — eight  or  nine.  I  should 
say.  and  a  pleasant-faced  little  wife,  who 
carried  the  latest  arrival  around  at  her 
work.  When  confronted  with  the  pro¬ 
tested  check,  this  man  merely  smiled  and 
waved  his  hands.  lie  could  not  read  it! 
Two  small  boys — the  oldest  perhaps  12 
years  of  age — seemed  to  be  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  who  could  read  and 
write  English.  They  read  the  protest 
paper  to  their  father  and  made  him  un¬ 
derstand.  He  only  smiled  and  spread 
out  his  hands  as  people  do  who  talk  with 
their  shoulders.  These  two  little  boys 
had  made  out  the  check  and  signed  it  for 
their  parents.  They  either  did  not  figure 
out  their  bank  balance,  or  figured  it 
wrong.  There  was  no  attempt  at  dishon¬ 
esty.  and  the  check  would  finally  be  hon¬ 
ored.  That  seemed  to  be  all  there  was 
to  it.  These  little  boys,  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  school,  represented  all  that  these  older 
people  know  of  the  great  business  life  of 
America. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  know  a  good  many  Americans  whose 
pedigrees  run  back  close  to  Plymouth 
Rock.  If  some  of  them  had  let  that  check 
go  in  this  way  I  should  have  loaded  old 
Spot  right  on  the  truck  and  carried  her 
home.  Thomas  knew  this  man  and  his 
reputation,  and  his  way  of  doing  business. 
He  will  pay,  and  in  a  few  days  of  ped¬ 
dling  he  will  pad  out  his  bank  account 
and  then  the  check  will  go  through.  So 
we  shook  hands  with  him  and  came  home. 
But  that  is  the  way  “the  other  half  liveth.” 
This  man  and  woman  came  to  a  strange 
land  too  late  in  life  to  acquire  a  business 
education.  They  can  work  and  plan,  but 
must  depend  upon  those  little  boys  to  do 
business  which  requires  bookkeeping  or 
banking.  All  the  boys  know  about  Amer¬ 
ican  business  is  what  they  learn  at  the 
public  schools.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  way  that  check  was  made  out — • 
yet  any  old  piece  of  paper  may  be  worth 
more  than  a  gold-plated  certificate  if 
there  is  genuine  character  back  of  it.  I 
am  told  that  in  most  mill  towns  the  banks 
carry  a  good  many  accounts  just  like  this 
one ;  in  fact,  a  good  proportion  of  the 
business  is  conducted  in  about  that  way. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  smaller  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  keep  any  set  of  books 
which  enable  them  to  figure  their  income 
tax !  There  are  some  men  who  could  not 
buy  a  cow  or  a  cat  from  us  on  credit, 
while  others  could  have  what  credit  they 
need  right  on  their  face  and  reputation. 

***** 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  trade 
that  will  interest  dairymen.  We  found 
old  Spot  giving  about  18  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  on  a  feed  of  green  cornstalks  and 
a  little  grain.  This  milk  will  sell  for 
18  cents,  at  least.  The  cow  can  live  in 
that  little  shed  until  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  or  about  120  days.  In  that  time 
she  will  give  1,500  quarts  or  more,  which, 
at  18  cents,  means  ,$270.  and  she  can  then 
be  sold  for  at  least  $00  for  beef !  That 
makes  $3(50  gross  income  for  one  cow  in 
four  months.  Her  feed  will  be  mostly 
refuse  tops  and  stalks  from  vegetables 
and  a  small  amount  of  grain.  She  will 
be  well  cared  for,  carded  and  brushed 
every  dny,  and  made  comfortable.  Thus 
not  half  the  cows  know  “how  the  other 
half  liveth.”  Some  one  will  take  these 
figures,  multiply  them  by  25,  and  show 
What  tremendous  incomes  our  dairymen 
are  making.  The  fact  is  this  man  can 
keep  just  one  cow  at  a  profit.  If  lie 
kept  two  the  extra  cost  of  food  would 
about  eat  up  his  profits.  So  we  went 
whirling  home  through  the  dnsk,  thinking 
that  we  had  had  a  glimpse  at  a  little  of 
the  life  of  the  other  half,  and  it  made  me 
feel  something  more  of  charity  for  my 
fellow  men.  When  you  come  to  think  of 
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You’ll  Want  This  Winter 


ONE  PIPE 
FU  RN  ACE 

YOU  add  to  the  attractiveness  and 

comfort  of  your  home  when  you  install  this  powerful 
heater.  You  do  away  with  the  dust,  dirt  and  fire-danger  of 
stoves  in  several  rooms  and  the  work  of  lugging  fuel  in  and 

ashes  out.  Your  heating  plant  is  down  stairs,  out  of  the  way,  where  it 
belongs.  And  with  the  use  of  J4  to  Yz  LESS  fuel  (coal  or  wood)  your  home 
is  WARM  all  through — every  room — even  in  away-below-zero  weather. 

THIS  Powerful,  Durable  Heater  is 

built  for  lifetime  use.  It  weighs  from  100  to  300  lbs. 

more  than  most  of  the  “Pipeless”  or  “Onepipe”  furnaces — 
and  this  EXTRA  weight  is  largely  in  the  firepot  and  grates, 

where  the  hardest  wear  comes.  Its  Straight  Firepot,  Large  Firedoor, 
Extra  Large  Register  and  other  STEWART  features  which  make  it  so 
successful,  are  the  result  of  88  years  of  stove-and-furnace-making  experience. 

THEY  are  selling  so  fast  that  we  probably 

will  not  be  able  to  fill  all  orders  this  Fall.  Avoid 
disappointment  by  placing  your  order  NOW  with  local 
STEWART  dealer — there’s  one  in  most  every  town  and  city. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET— FREE 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


What  the  American  public  school  means 
to  that  family,  you  realize  the  immense 
responsibility  that  goes  with  education. 
"We  can  hardly  be  too  careful  about  what 
our  schools  teach  and  how  they  teach  it. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us,  if  we  were 
transplanted  to  some  foreign  land,  would 
lie  willing  to  turn  our  business  over  to 
our  children  and  let  them  conduct  it  as 
they  learned  to  do  it  from  the  schools ! 
I  think  we  would  all  be  more  tolerant 
and  reasonable  if  we  would  let  our  chil¬ 
dren  bring  to  us  more  of  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  more  of  hope  of  the  future. 
The  rain  had  stopped,  the  sky  had  cleared, 
the  wind  had  dried  the  grass,  and  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house  our  great  army 
of  children  were  dancing  and  playing  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  tomato 
rot,  wet  corn  and  low  prices.  I  think 
that  these  handicaps  would  have  seemed 
much  lighter  if  we  could  have  gone  out 
and  danced  with  the  kids.  I  wonder 
where,  along  the  road,  we  gave  up  doing 
that.  H.  w.  c. 


Home  Methods 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm 
methods  of  agriculture.  The  method  is 
this :  When  general  disaster  seems  to 
reign  and  the  heavy  downpour  has  gullied 
out  the  hill  field  down  to  bedrock,  when 
the  hay  has  become  soggy  in  the  cocks 
and  the  whole  family  in  nervous  tension, 
why  they  just  leave  dull  care,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  brought  out  and  they  hie  away 
to  the  “movies.”  There  is  a  pleasant 
evening,  hearty  laughs,  ice  cream,  a  trip 
home  under  the  stars,  a  good,  sound  sleep 
for  each  one  at  the  end.  And,  strange  to 
relate,  each  found  his  task  in  the  morning 
just  where  he  left  it. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  father 
and  mother  sticking  in  with  the  young 
folks  on  this  evening  ride?  They  were 
tired,  and  might  have  been  content  to  sil 
on  the  front  porch.  But  I  think  I  heai 
one  of  the  young  Hope  Farmers  say: 
“Why,  there  wouldn’t,  be  any  fun  at  all 
if  father  and  mother  were  left  behind.” 
One  of  the  great  dailies,  in  a  recent  issue, 
in  its  artgravure  section,  pictures  for  us 
a  Russian  experiment.  A  lordly  mansion 
lias  been  confiscated,  the  owner  told  to 
leave  for  his  betters.  Aud  here  are  the 
boys,  under  masters,  in  the  fields,  being 
taught  gardening  and  agriculture;  in  the 
shops  taught  manual  training;  in  the 
classroom  given  a  general  education.  All 
this  is  under  the  caption :  “The  Rol- 
sheviki’s  Effort,  to  Eliminate  the  Home  as 
the  Unit  of  Social  Life.”  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  these  boys  have  been  “national¬ 
ized.”  They  will  never  know  a  father, 
and  will  have  indistinct  memories  of  a 
mother.  Twice  in  the  Bible  is  the  term, 
“without  natural  affection,”  used  to  char¬ 
acterize  a  time  of  extreme  degeneracy. 

Illinois.  w.  j.  r. 


Late  Strawberry  Setting 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  editorial 
article  upon  this  matter,  and  can  endorse 
it  in  all  but  the  impression  left  that  old 
plants  should  not  be  used.  I  and  quite  a 
few  others  at  my  suggestion  have  repeat¬ 
edly  moved  old  plants  from  April  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  and  with  the  result  that  the  following 
season  we  had  a  profitable  and  productive 
bed.  when  we  would  have  had  none  had 
we  attempted  to  depend  upon  new  run¬ 
ners.  If  one  has  a  Spring-set  bed.  then 
it  is  easy  to  get  runners  in  sequence,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  were  set  early  and  the 
season  favorable,  with  the  added  requisite 
of  rich  soil. 

At  this  writing  I  have  about  900  plants 
set  early  in  April  on  ground  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  for  cabbages  and  set  in  the  row 
with  cabbage,  tin'  rows  being  ,‘10  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  '22  inches.  There 
will  be  a  very  crowded  condition,  as  we 
are  having  a  wet  midsummer,  if  all  the 
runners  are  allowed  to  thrive,  so  I  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  follow  the 
1  lope  Farm  practice  and  use  the  surplus 
to  plant  23  new  rows  on  ground  recently 
plowed  and  planted  to  Early  Valentine 
and  Ward  well  beans.  T  am  placing  the 
bums  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  will 
plant  the  stra  wherries  v  in  rows  midway. 
The  beans  are  partly  an  experiment,  and 
will  probably  be  cut  with  frost  before 
September  30.  and  will  not  interfere  at 
all  with  the  strawberries  before  that.  The 
only  trouble  ensuing  will  be  trampling  in 
picking  th(»  beans,  should  I  have  a  crop 
and  a  market.  In  setting  runners  in 
midsummer  it  pays  to  shade  with  a 
sprinkling  of  rowen  grass  or  weeds  im¬ 
mediately  after  setting.  This  withers  at 
once  and  leaves  a  slight  covering  that 
keeps  the  ground  moist.  If  the  location 
has  been  subject  to  a  drought,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  water,  and  tin'  dried 
grass  mulch  prevents  baking.  In  the 
absence  of  grass  or  weeds,  an  excellent 
shade  may  be  had  by  sticking  pieces  of 
green  boughs  a  few  inches  high  just  south 
of  the  plants. 

Now  in  regard  to  moving  old  plants. 
In  digging  first  make  a  furrow  six  inches 
deep  alongside  the  old  bed.  Then  with 
a  spade  or  a  short-handled  ax  cut  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  furrow,  six  or  seven 
inches  apart.  Then  run  a  spade  under 
und  lift  chunks  out,  placing  on  a  wheel- 
harrow,  and  trundle  to  the  new  bed.  Be¬ 
fore  setting  see  that  all  weeds  are  re¬ 
moved.  and  also  the  dead  leaves  and  old 
muleli.  If  the  weather  is  dry  it  will  pay 
to  drench  the  old  lied  thoroughly  the  night 
before..  The  pieces  of  strawberry  sod  will 
take  kindly  to  the  moving,  and  in  a  month 
will  show  a  ready-made  bed  of  great  vigor 
and  throw,  out  some  runners  that  will 
make  additional  bearing  plants  for  next 
J un«.  L.  B.  PIERCE. 

Ohio. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
"Z'FARM  ENGINES 


Throttling  Governor  Gives  Steady  Speed 

Every  “Z”  Engine  is  equipped  with  a  sensitive  throttling 

governor.  Regulates  the  amount  of  fuel  and  air  admitted  to  cylinder  — 
maintains  uniform  speed — summer  or  winter,  regardless  of  work  being  done. 

Throttling  governor  enables  the  “Z”  to  run  on  kerosene 

as  well  as  gasoline — saves  you  money. 

Governor  is  a  complete,  high  grade  assembly  unit  —  not  a  makeshift  de¬ 
vice.  Its  case-hardened  contact  parts  resist  wear. 

The  throttling  governor  has  mighty  important  duties;  Helps  maintain 
uniform  cylinder  temperature — gives  smooth,  steady  flow  of  power  that  saves  wear  and 
tear  on  belts  and  the  driven  machinery. 

Other  “Z”  features  are:  Bosch  magneto,  more  than  rated  power,  parts 
interchangeable;  clean  cut  design;  long  life. 

Go  to  your  nearby  dealer  today  and  see  the  “  Z.”  He  will  show  you 
why  you  should  have  one. 

f  1  \  3 II.  P ....  ........... ......  »..»• ... ... ... ... ......  S  85.00 1 

PRICES  ]  3  H.  P .  1 35.00  V  All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

(6  H.P . - . - .  220.00) 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  -  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener “ 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successors 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
I„W0RKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mas*. 
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DRILLS 
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With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 
Simply  move  the  pointer, 
lo  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
The  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth—  its  force  feed  is  accuraie.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
Write  today  for  1920  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  an 
Sowers,  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

Street 
N.  Y. 


112  Wayne 
PH  EL  PS 


r 


-W 


IVAW, 


Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  'l  ellow 

GDI  T/^  r*  IT  TV*  Ro°f'  Barn 
KUUULU  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1  5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference :  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


DO  YOUR 
DITCHING 


NOW 


You  imperil  your  next  year’s 
crops,  your  next  year’s  profits,  if 
you  let  fall  and  winter  rains 
stand  on  your  land.  Give  your 
i;%.  itflti  *ar"l  a  chance  to  keep  breathing. 
ylFP  Do  the  farm  ditching  and  terrac- 
JL  I  ing  now.  Do  it  the  quickest  way, 
||Mp&|f  the  cheapest  way,  the  easiest  way. 

i  a  mT?  Use  the  Most  Rapid 

parm  Djtcher, 

Terracer  and  Road  Grader 


,  All-steel  — Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime. 

Cuts  a  V-shaped  open-drain,  irrigation  or 
tile  ditch  down  to  l  feet.  Cleans  old 
ditches.  Builds  farm  terraces,  dikes, 
levees,  and  grades 
roads.  Works  in  any 
soil  —  wet  or  dry. 
Does  work  of  100 
men  the  old  way. 
Write  for  free  copy 
of  valuable  Drain¬ 
age,  Irrigation  and 
Terracing  Book  and 
Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 
^Owensboro  Ditcher  & 
Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  434 

Owensboro 

Ky. 


If  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
A  on*-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street.  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  "ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  our  readers  will  find  that  the  coupons 
on  their  Liberty  bonds  have  been  all  used.  The 
bond  is  still  good,  but  no  further  interest  can  be 
drawn  until  a  new  bond  is  obtained.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  offering  the  old  bond  in  exchange  at 
any  bank  where  you  do  business.  The  new  bonds 
will  have  all  the  needed  coupons  up  to  maturity, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  exchange  them  again. 
Just  take  your  present  bond  to  the  bank  and  ask  for 
the  new  one.  Your  interest  is  safe,  but  you  cannot 
collect  it  until  you  get  the  new  bond  with  its  coupons. 

* 

DURING  the  seven  days  ending  August  14  the 
annual  Sweet  clover  growing  on  our  farm  grew 
a  little  over  11  in.  It  then  stood  39  in.  high,  from 
seed  put  in  the  ground  June  12.  Perhaps  you  think 
we  are  making  too  much  of  this  plant.  We  believe 
it  is  to  prove  the  greatest  manurial  crop  our  North¬ 
ern  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  have  ever  known. 
Where  Crimson  clover  will  thrive  this  annual  Sweet 
clover  may  not  prove  as  valuable,  but  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  north  of  Philadelphia  we  regard  it  as  a  great 
acquisition,  sure  to  change  methods  of  farming  and 
fertilizing  in  many  sections.  Here  is  a  new-comer 
capable  of  adding  to  an  acre  about  as  much  nitrogen 
as  you  can  buy  in  500  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  during 
the  working  days  of  late  Summer.  We  call  anything 
capable  of  doing  that  a  friend  in  need,  and  we  feel 
like  passing  his  name  along  to  our  friends. 

* 

THERE  is  a  great  crop  of  apples  in  sight.  The 
cost  of  apple  barrels  will  run  close  to  $1.50,  and 
the  cost  of  picking  close  to  35  cents.  The  car  short¬ 
age  makes  transportation  difficult,  and  the  high  ex¬ 
change  and  ocean  freight  rates  will  reduce  foreign 
shipments.  Add  to  these  facts  the  determination  of 
the  buyers  and  dealers  to  combine  and  secure  the 
crop  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  face  a  hard  situation.  Thus  far  the  early  crop 
has  been  disappointing  in  prices.  Our  own  crop  is 
bringing  at  least  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  fruit 
last  year.  While  that  is  true,  consumers  have  had 
no  benefit  in  lower-prices,  and  are  not  buying  freely. 
The  dealers  have  charged  such  extortionate  prices 
for  the  past  few  years  that  many  people  have  stopped 
buying  apples.  We  shall  have  to  start  another  cam¬ 
paign  in  order  to  make  apple  eating  popular.  The 
chief  trouble  in  the  apple  market  thus  far  has  been 
the  awful  flood  of  .inferior  fruit  dumped  into  town 
and  city  from  all  over.  Most  of  this  stuff  does  not 
bring  the  cost  of  package  and  transportation,  but  it 
means  ruin  to  the  market  for  good  fruit.  We  think 
prices  will  rise  when  the  early  varieties  are  cleaned 
up,  for  the  crop  of  late  varieties  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  heavy,  but  if  this  flood  of  inferior  fruit  is  to 
continue  it  will  spell  calamity  for  many  growers, 
who  will  be  forced  to  pay  nearly  $2  for  barrel  and 
picking  alone.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  keep  the 
culls  back,  or  the  bottom  will  drop  out. 

# 

What  significance  is  there  in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
futures  on  the  wheat  market  were  permitted  the  price 
began  to  fall  and  fluctuate?  Do  gamblers,  by  betting 
on  the  future  value  of  wheat,  have  an  important  bearing 
in  determining  the  price,  almost  irrespective  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand?  If  so,  why  do  farmers  and  the 
agricultural  public  permit  it?  -  F. 

E  think  they  do.  Buying  “futures”  is  at  best 
a  gamble.  One  man  bets  that  the  price  will 
rise,  while  another  bets  that  it  will  fall.  Stripped 
down  to  the  naked  truth  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Of  course  the  buyers  or  gamblers  claim  that  their 
business  stabilizes  prices,  and  prevents  sudden 
changes  up  or  down,  but  their  work  is  a  clear  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand — a  part 
of  the  great  scheme  to  control  the  food  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  dictating  its  price.  Why  do  farmers  permit  it? 
Largely  because  the  public  has  not  yet  brought  itself 
to  separate  public  needs  from  party  desiies. 


CiT^ANRED”  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety  of 

JY  wheat  which  was  developed  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  The  name  stands  for  Kansas 
Red.  It  is  a  hal’d  red  Winter  wheat,  and  is  very 
superior  for  the  section  in  which  Kansas  is  located. 
We  hear  fine  reports  of  its  behavior  from  every  part 
of  the  Western  Winter  wheat  district.  Some  of  our 
Eastern  readers  have  heard  of  Kanred  and  would 
like  to  try  it.  They  want  to  know  whether  the  new 
variety  is  suitable  for  seeding  on  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope.  Apparently  it  is  not.  Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  ag¬ 
ronomist  of  the  Kansas  college,  writes  us  as  follows: 

Kanred  is  a  variety  of  hard  red  Winter  wheat.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  satisfactory  vari¬ 
ety  to  grow  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Your  climate  is  too 
humid  for  hard  wheat.  The  Kanred  variety  is  pri¬ 
marily  adapted  to  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  valuable  variety  for  this  section 
of  the  country  because  it  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Turkey  wheat  that  is  now  commonly  grown  in  this 
region.  It  is  also  a  little  more  Winter  hardy  and  is 
resistant  to  leaf-rust  and  to  certain  strains  of  black 
stem-rust. 

Our  advice  is  not  to  seed  Kanred  for  general  crop¬ 
ping  in  this  section.  Our  experiment  stations  might 
well  try  it.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  it  may  be 
useful  for  crossing  with  other  varieties.  We  would 
not,  however,  advise  its  general  use  any  more  than 
we  would  advise  the  York  Imperial  apple  for  New 
England  or  Baldwin  for  Virginia. 

• *  * 

TWO  things  of  great  farm  importance  now  are  gas 
in  the  silo  and  weevils  in  the  grain  and  beans. 
We  usually  have  dozens  of  questions  about  them. 
Let  us  get  in  ahead  this  year.  The  gas  is  carbon 
dioxide.  This  forms  during  silo  filling,  and  being 
heavier  than  air  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  as 
it  does  in  some  wells.  It  is  poisonous,  and  if  a  man 
goes  down  into  it  he  faces  death.  The  silo  doors 
should  be  left  open  as  long  as  possible.  So  long  as 
the  blower  is  running  there  will  be  no  danger.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  lower  a  lighted  lantern  into  the 
silo  before  going  down  into  it.  If  the  light  goes  out. 
keep  out  of  the  silo  until  the  blower  has  been  work¬ 
ing  several  minutes.  As  for  weevils  in  beans  or 
wheat,  the  remedy  is  a  tight  bin  or  lid  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Put  the  grain  into  the 
airtight  bin.  Put  the  bisulphide  in  a  deep  dish  on 
top,  cover  with  a  blanket  and  walk  away.  The 
fumes  of  the  chemical,  being  heavier  than  air.  will 
work  down  through  the  grain  and  destroy  every 
breathing  thing. 

* 

DIt.  E.  V.  McCOLLUM  tells  in  his  recent  book 
how,  for  some  years,  the  scientific  investigators 
were  puzzled  to  know  why  rations  varied  in  their 
effects  upon  animals.  When  two  animals  were  fed 
rations  containing  equal  amounts  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat,  one  might  make  excellent  growth, 
while  the  other  failed.  Then  it  was  noticed  that 
when  the  fat  in  the  food  mixture  was  butterfat, 
growth  could  be  secured.  When  this  was  replaced  by 
lard,  or  vegetable  oils,  there  was  no  growth.  Then 
it  was  found  that  the  fat  of  egg  yolks  also  produced 
growth.  .That  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  fats  are 
not  all  of  the  same  value  in  feeding.  It  was  shown 
that  butterfat  is  the  most  useful  of  all  fats,  espe¬ 
cially  for  feeding  the  young.  That  accounts  for  the 
high  feeding  value  of  milk,  and  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  milk  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
growth  and  proper  development  of  children.  It  is 
the  most  useful  food  in  the  world.  When  the  cow 
makes  grass  and  grain  over  into  milk  she  performs 
a  service  to  humanity  second  only  to  that  of  the 
housewife  who  turns  raw  grain  into  bread. 

* 

WE  have  many  letters  from  Western  people 
who  ask  about  farm  lands  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  make  these  people  understand  the  plain 
truth  about  farm  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
Some  of  them  never  saw  a  steep  hill.  Others  have 
no  conception  of  what  it  means  to  work  a  stony  field. 
Many  of  them  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  build 
a  comfortable  barn  for  wintering  stock.  To  them 
a  100-acre  farm  is  a  stretch  of  level  prairie,  when  in 
truth  it  may  be  built  like  a  washboard.  It  is  little 
less  than  robbery  to  work  an  abandoned  farm  off  on 
one  of  these  unsuspecting  strangers.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  Western  man  can  take  a  really  good 
farm  he  will  usually  make  a  great  success  of  it,  and 
become  a  first-class  citizen.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  have  many  farms  that  will  produce  more 
corn  or  Alfalfa  or  wheat  to  the  acre  than  most  farms 
in  Illinois  or  Indiana,  while  the  prices  for  crops  in 
these  Eastern  States  will  run  at  least  20  per  cent 
higher.  But  these  are  not  cheap  farms.  While  their 
values  are  not  inflated,  as  is  the  case  in  parts  of  the 
West,  they  are  worth  good  money  and  will  never  be 


given  away.  Just  now,  with  labor  running  to  the 
city,  many  of  these  fine  farms  can  be  bought  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  and  they  ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  experi¬ 
enced  farmers  who  will  know  how  to  handle  them. 

* 

ON  Thursday,  August  IS,  Tennessee  ratified  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  This  makes  36  States — the  necessary 
number  to  make  ratification  complete.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Section  1. — The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Section  2. — Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

As  we  write  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Legislature  may  reverse  the  decision — which 
was,  on  the  whole,  unexpected.  When  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  first  passed  by  Congress  The  R.  N.-Y. 
thought  it  would  be  delayed  or  held  up  through  a 
combination  of  the  South  and  New  England.  This 
proved  true,  for  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas  the  Southern  States  have  steadily  opposed 
ratification.  The  objection  is  a  social  one,  which 
cannot  he  clearly  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
lived  in  the  South.  In  New  England,  Vermont  and 
Connecticut  have  not  yet  ratified.  We  think  both 
the  people  and  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  favor 
ratification,  but  the  Governors  refuse  to  call  the 
legislators  for  that  purpose.  In  Connecticut  we  have 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Governor  afraid  to  leave 
the  State,  for  in  case  of  his  absence  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  would  promptly  call  the  Legislature  and 
ratify.  That,  however,  is  not  needed  now.  The 
women  who  have  fought  for  suffrage  have  certainly 
won  a  great  victory,  and  they  deserve  their  success. 
It  means  that  about  27.000.000  women  will  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  vote  this  year.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  women  outnumber  the  men  in  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina,  and  about  equal  them  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Delaware.  This  ratification  will  please  the 
great  majority  of  our  readers,  and  we  believe  history 
will  justify  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  We  feel 
sure  that  women  will  exercise  this  new  privilege 
wisely,  and  use  the  ballot  with  greater  courage  than 
most  men  have  done. 

* 

WE  sometimes  meet  men  and  women  who  say 
they  cannot  understand  why  country  people 
should  object  to  laws  or  regulations  which  city  “up- 
lifters”  attempt  to  put  through.  .  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  true  of  proposed  school  laws.  Qity  edu- 
^  cators  or  college  men  attempt  to  make  laws  to  regu¬ 
late  country  schools,  and  they  are  surprised  when 
farmers  and  their  wives  object  and  fight  back.  It  is 
strange  that  these  people,  with  all  their  wisdom,  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  people  who  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  may  know  what  is  best  for  them  after  all.  A 
farmer's  wife  who  has  taught  school  in  her  day  and 
now  has  a  family  of  her  own  is  a  far  better  judge  of 
what  is  needed  in  rural  education  than  any  distant 
observer  who  tries  to  fix  some  theory  or  experiment 
upon  country  schools.  If  there  is  to  be  any  revising 
of  the  school  laws,  the  patrons  of  the  rural  schools 
and  the  parents  of  country  children  must  have  most 
to  say  in  making  the  revisions.  Unless  they  are  con¬ 
sulted  there  will  be  a  desperate  fight  against  revision. 
Let  our  city  friends  remember  this.  The  country  peo¬ 
ple  see  many  habits  and  conditions  of  city  life  which 
they  know  are  uneconomic  if  not  foolish.  Yet  they 
do  not  attempt  to  “uplift”  the  city  by  proposing  laws 
which  would  force  city  people  to  change  their  mode 
of  life.  Why  should  the  city  “uplifters”  assume  that 
they  are  qualified  to  upset  common  sense  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ? 


Brevities 

Spontaneous  combustion.  A  little  of  it  is  needed  in 
politics. 

Not  much  use  building  a  silo  for  less  than  seven  or 
eight  cows. 

Plenty  of  men  can  get  more  than  their  share  of 
booty,  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  raise  a  good  boy. 

Remember  that  the  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  prize  for  the  biggest  tree  in  New 
York. 

In  Ohio  co-operative  silo-filling  rigs  are  being  formed. 
A  good  organization  is  seven  or  eight  farmers  Pr2,''u1' 
ing  at  least  10  men  and  a  20-horsepower  outfit,  lhat 
makes  quick  work  of  silo  filling. 

People  are  writing  us  about  hay  made  from  green 
buckwheat.  It  can  be  made  by  handling  about  as  you 
would  clover,  but  we  doubt  if  you  would  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

Idaho  has  about  12.000  carloads  of  hay. for  shipment, 
but  there  is  a  quarantine  against  most  of  it.  The  State 
is  also  shipping  well-bred  livestock  for  slaughter  or  tor 
someone  else  to  feed'.  Why  not  keep  the  stock  at  home 
to  eat  up  the  quarantined  hay? 
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Danger  to  the  New  York 


SHALL  New  York  State  abandon  its  system  of 
primary  nominations  ?  That  is  one  great  question 
which  our  farmers  must  decide  this  year.  The  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  Republican  party  is  openly  opposed  to 
the  primary,  and  if  the  politicians  of  that  party 
can  have  their  way  they  will  repeal  the  law  and 
substitute  the  old  convention  system  of  nomina¬ 
tion.  The  Democrats  pretend  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  primary,  yet  at  their  recent  convention  they 
proceeded  to  take  all  the  life  out  of  it  by  “suggest¬ 
ing"  a  ticket  dictated  by  the  bosses  and  politicians. 
Of  course  such  a  ticket  has  the  support  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  an  independent  candidate  would  only  be 
run  over  and  flattened  out  if  he  stood  up  against  it, 
while  in  a  fair  and  open  contest  he  might  have  a 
chance. 

The  Democratic  party  in  New  York  is  essentially  a 
body  of  city  voters.  Not  over  20  per  cent  of  its  vote 
comes  from  what  we  may  call  the  open  country.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Republican  party  must  depend  for 
its  success  upon  rural  voters,  for  almost  00  per  cent 
of  its  vote  comes  from  rural  districts.  The  so-called 
leaders  of  this  party  are  opposed  to  the  primary 
because  they  see  stronger  and  stronger  signs  of 
independence  among  the  rank  and  file  of  voters. 
They  know  that  the  farmers  and  country  people 
will  yet  learn  the  power  which  the  primary  offers 
them,  and  that  when  they  do  make  use  of  that 
weapon  a  little  bunch  of  shrewd  politicians  can  no 
longer  dominate  a  great  party.  Knowing  this  the 
politicians  are  attempting  to  destroy  this  indepen¬ 
dent  power  before  it  becomes  too  strong  for  them. 
Briefly  stated,  that  is  the  situation,  and  if  the  pri¬ 
mary  is  to  be  saved  at  all  it  must  be  saved  by  the 
country  people —  right  note  at  this  coming  primary 
election.  We  waste  no  time  in  arguing  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  election  for  nominating  candidates  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing — a  safeguard  and  a  help  for  indepen¬ 
dent  and  conscientious  voters.  It  may  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  all  that  we  could  wish. 
That  is  largely  because  we  have  not  made  full  use 
of  -it.  The  New  York  law  is  weak  and  imperfect  but, 
even  so,  it  gives  the  plain  honest  voters  of  any  party 
a  chance  to  control  nominations  if  they  will  only 
make  use  of  it.  The  New  Jersey  law  is  much 
stronger  and  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  one  ever  speaks  of  its  possible  repeal.  We 
ask  our  readers  this  year  to  give  the  primary  a  full 
trial.  That  is  the  only  way  to  demonstrate  its  value, 
and  you  wish  to  have  it  continued.  We  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  waiting  until  the  damage  is  done  and 
then  saying,  “I  told  you  so!”  We  tell  you  right  now 
that  if  you  permit  the  bosses  of  either  party  to  repeal 
this  law  you  are  surrendering  the  best  political 
weapon  that  you  can  have  for  defending  your  rights 
in  the  selection  of  candidates.  A  big,  overwhelming 
vote  in  the  primary  this  year  will  be  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  for  its  continuance.  Our  hope  lies 
in  the  Legislature.  We  would  refuse  to  vote  for  any 
man  in  any  party  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  re¬ 
sist  a  repeal  of  the  primary  law. 

As  for  primary  candidates,  the  “convention”  has 
shut  off  all  but  a  few  determined  fighters  who  have 
the  blood  and  the  bulldog  spirit  to  fight  against 
odds.  On  the  Republican  ticket  the  convention  sug¬ 
gested  Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  for  Governor.  Judge 
Miller  never  replied  to  our  questions  concerning 
agriculture.  So  far  as  we  know  he  has  made  no 
statement  covering  his  position.  Opposed  to  him  is 
Senator  George  F.  Thompson  of  Niagara  County — all 
the  others  having  retired.  A  statement  of  Senator 
Thompson’s  views  was  printed  on  page  1163.  lie 
will  oppose  “daylight  saving”  and  will  stand  for  a 
farm  policy  upon  which  practical  farmers  and  their 
leaders  will  agree.  We  believe  be  will  stand  for  a 
“square  deal”  as  between  man  and  man,  and  that 
a  big  primary  vote  for  Senator  Thompson  will  put 
more  of  “the  fear  of  God”  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bosses  than  anything  else  that  could  happen  this 
year.  The  only  other  contest  in  the  Republican 
primary  will  be  over  the  candidate  for  TT.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator.  The  “convention"  suggested  Senator  J.  W. 
Wadsworth  for  re-election,  lie  has  a  record  and 
must  run  on  it.  Opposing  him  is  George  Henry 
Payne,  a  newcomer  in  politics.  Mr.  Payne  says  that 
Senator  Wadsworth  is  against  woman  suffrage, 
against  Prohibition,  against  labor  and  against  the 
dairymen,  as  shown  by  his  attitude  in  oleo.  Mr. 
Payne  says  he  favors  all  these  things  which  the 
Senator  opposes.  Another  candidate  for  Senator  is 
Mrs.  Ella  C.  Boole.  She  runs  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket,  but  thousands  of  men  and  women  promise  to 
write  her  name  on  the  Republican  ticket. 


In  the  Democratic  primary  there  is  no  contest 
except  that  for  Senator.  The  convention  suggested 
Lieut.-Governor  Walker  as  the  regular  candidate. 
Opposed  to  him  is  Mayor  George  R.  Lunn  of  Schenec¬ 
tady.  Mr.  Lunn  is  a  Progressive.  and  was  the  only 
man  at  the  “convention”  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  fight  against  what  he  considered  un¬ 
fair  or  dishonest  conditions.  In  the  county  primary 
this  year  there  are  many  contests — some  of  them 
being  bitterly  contested.  Many  of  them  are  between 
two  farmers  or  between  two  worthy  men  where 
personal  opinion  must  decide.  In  several  cases, 
however,  there  are  definite  contests  between  actual 
farmers  and  politicians.  In  all  such  cases  we  urge 
our  readers  to  vote  for  the  farmers  or  those  who 
will  promise  to  stand  by  the  farmers’  interests  and 
the  primary  law.  One  particularly  clear  case  is  in 
Madison  County,  where  J.  Arthur  Brooke,  a  farmer 
of  Cazenovia,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly.  The 
issue  in  that  county  is  so  clear-cut  and  direct  that 
every  farmer  in  Madison  should  get  right  in  behind 
Mr.  Brooke.  Another  case  is  that  of  Hon.-  J.  C. 
Fowler,  a  candidate  for  Senator  in  the  district  em¬ 
bracing  Chatauqua  and  Cattaraugus  counties.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  father  of  the  law  for  the  repeal  of  day¬ 
light  saving  and  deserves  the  support  of  all  farm¬ 
ers.  Still  another  case  is  that  of  Geo.  F.  Wheeloek 
of  Livingston  County.  Mr.  Wheeloek  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election  and  he  deserves  it.  Getting  behind 
him  is  part  of  the  farm  program.  We  can  safely 
trust  our  readers  to  do  their  duty  when  the  issues 
are  made  clear.  We  need  not  tell  them  that  right 
now  there  is  greater  need  of  a  definite  farm  policy 
and  a  stronger  concentration  of  farm  political  power 
than  ever  before.  The  leaders  of  both  the  old  par¬ 
ties  are  working  away  from  real  progressive  ideas 
into  the  old  hidebound  politics  which  has  done  us  so 
much  injury.  Here  we  have  a  chance  to  put  a  little 
new  life  into  them  by  rolling  up  a  great  primary  vote 
for  candidates  who  stand  for  what  we  believe  in. 
A  great  vote  in  the  primary  is  your  best  chance  to 
impress  the  bosses.  Will  you  help? 

The  New  York  Grange  Exchange 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  us  a  complete  statement  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  New  York  Grange  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  status  of  the  new  exchange  which  is 
to  succeed  it?  Was  the  Grange  Exchange  actually 
operated  at  a  gain  or  a  loss,  and  how  much,  and  on 
what  terms  was  it  taken  over  by  the  new  exchange? 
If  you  would  give  us  this  information  at  the  start  and 
keep  us  posted  regularly  you  would  contribute  to  the 
confidence  of  farmers  in  it  and  to  its  success.  E.  S.  M. 

We  have  had  considerable  inquiry  and  comment  on 
this  subject  and  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  furnish 
exact  information.  The  Grange  Exchange.  Inc.,  had 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  The  par  value 
of  the  shares  was  $10.  The  number  of  shares  issued 
was  $3,14S,  giving  a  paid-in  capital  of  $31,480.  Shares 
to  the  amount  of  $750  had  been  bought  in  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  added  to  the  capital  to  make  a 
total  $32,230  as  total  cash  issue  of  Grange  Exchange. 

On  June  2,  1920,  when  the  business  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  company,  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Grange  Exchange  was  as  follows: 

Current  Assets  : 

Cash  on  hand. .  .$28,010.00 
Accounts  rec....  21.341.75 

Mdse,  inv .  54.9S5.22 

Int.  accrued .  125.00 

Unexpired  ins...  264.41 


Total  Current  Assets..  $107,726.38 
Fixed  Assets : 

Furniture  and  Fix .  2,537.97 

Expense  Items  Paid  in  Advance: 

Rent  .  $200.00 

Directors’  exp...  250.00 
Organization  exp.  116.19 


T’l  Items  Paid  in  Adv..  566.19 


$110,S30.54 

Liarilities  : 

Accounts  payable  .  $68,613.66 

Capital  stock  sales .  32.230.00 

Notes  payable  .  7.962.S4 

Reserve  for  unadjusted  accounts .  750.00 

“  “  closing  expenses .  350.00 

“  “  accrued  dividends .  805.75 


Total  Liabilities .  $110,712.25 

Surplus  .  118.29 


$110,830.54 


Primary  Law 

By  mutual  consent  stock  of  the  new  Exchange 
at  $5  par  value  -was  issued  dollar  for  dollar  to  the 
old  stockholders  of  the  stock  held  in  the  old  Grange 
Exchange.  This  required  6,296  shares  of  the  new 
Exchange  which  then  took  over  the  business  of  the 
Grange  Exchange  with  its  assets  and  liabilities  in 
exchange  for  the  6.296  shares  of  capital  stock. 

On  this  statement  it  would  seem  that  the  Grange 
Exchange  just  about  held  its  own,  provided  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  of  $24,341.75  are  all  collectable  and 
the  inventory  of  $54,9S5.22  represents  actual  estimat¬ 
ed  value.  It  is  always  safe  to  make  allowances  for 
losses  on  accounts  receivable,  or  due  the  company, 
but  -if  merchandise  is  conservatively  estimated  there 
should  be-  margin  enough  to  cover  any  loss  in  uncol¬ 
lectable  accounts,  if  any. 

The  secretary  of  the  new  Co-operative  Exchange 
promises  full  information  as  the  work  progresses, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  keep  read¬ 
ers  informed.  It  represents  a  needed  form  of  co¬ 
operative  endeavor,  and  no  line  in  New  York  State 
affords  a  greater  promise  of  success  on  straight  co¬ 
operative  lines.  The  present  plan  seems  to  be  on 
the  identical  lines  outlined  in  1917  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  but  at  the  time  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  a  plan  to  sell  feed  through  local 
dealers,  which  did  not  succeed.  The  present  plan 
differs  from  the  original  only  in  that  the  first  plan 
embraced  only  the  Dairymen's  League,  ivhile  the 
Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  Federation  joined  in  the 
present  exchange.  There  is  now  no  lack  of  capital, 
and  the  trade  is  only  waiting  the  opportunity  of 
dairymen  to  buy.  Given  ordinary  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  information  to  sustain  confidence,  and  the 
enterprise  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  It  will  succeed, 
because  if  errors  are  made  they  will  be  corrected, 
and  if  losses  result  they  will  be  made  up  and  the 
business  will  go  on.  Farmers  are  now  awake  to  the 
needs  of  co-operation  and  the  progress  will  be  for 
ward  from  now  on.  It  is,  however,  entirely  possible 
to  conduct  this  enterprise  without  serious  mistakes 
and  entirely  without  loss.  Our  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  should  not  be  made  too  expensive  in  the  de¬ 
velopments.  First  of  all  they  should  be  made  truly 
co-operative,  or.  which  is  the  same  thing,  purely 
democratic.  Members  will  be  loyal  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  when  they  have  full  confidence  in  it.  They  will 
have  full  confidence  when  they  have  a  real  effective 
voice  in  its  management,  and  when  they  have  full 
and  complete  information  as  to  its  affairs.  We  are 
assured  of  the  information  in  this  particular  enter 
prise,  and  it  now  remains  only  for  the  management 
to  adopt  a  system  by  which  each  member  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  officers  and  policies  by 
secret  ballot.  The  caucus  or  convention  boss  system 
is  no  different  in  farm  organizations  from  politics. 
The  one  man.  one  vote,  through  a  secret  ballot  is  an 
essential  of  true  co-operation,  and  by  enlisting  the 
interest  of  members  is  a  big  factor  in  success. 


A  Sample  Ballot  at  a  Farm  Picnic 

The  ballots  were  received  in  time  to  have  the  vote 
taken  at  the  Farm  Bureau  picnic  today.  There  was 
not  a  very  large  number  out  at  the  picnic,  but  there 
was  a  ready  response  and  quite  a  good  deal  of  interest 
manifested.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  ballot : 

George  F.  Thompson .  22 

George  F.  Warren .  1 

Silas  L.  Strivings .  3 

William  Church  Osborne .  2 

Francis  M.  Hugo .  10 

Total .  3S 

A  few  voted  in  reference  to  calling  a  meeting  to  for= 
mulate  farm  needs  and  policies,  and  all  who  voted  on 
that  proposition  at  all  voted  “Yes.”  As  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  interested  to  observe,  there  was  not  a  vote  cast 
for  the  “designated”  Republican  candidate,  Nathan  L. 
Miller,  or  for  Gov.  Smith.  If  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
the  League  of  Woman  Voters,  the  Prohibition  party, 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  farmers’  organizations  would 
get  together  before  the  primaries  and  make  up  a  ticket 
to  fight  the  bosses  with,  we  could  beat  them  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  teach  them  that  a  new  day  has  dawned  in 
New  York  State  politics.  Hoping  that  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service,  no  matter  how  small,  in  the  fight  to  bring 
cleaner  political  conditions  and  better  farming  condi 
tions  in  our  State,  you  will  call  on  me.  I  am, 

Yours  for  a  fight  to  a  finish. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  (mrs.)  ednac.  jones. 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  Mrs.  Jones  is  quite 
typical  of  the  feeling  in  many  country  neighborhoods. 
Senator  Geo.  F.  Thompson  is  popular  with  farmers. 
He  is  known  as  a  fighter,  a  sincere  friend  of  temper 
ance  and  of  the  primary,  and  is  ait  acknowledged 
enemy  of  the  political  machine.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  he  would  surely  be  responsive  to  farm 
desires,  and  that  he  would  handle  the  food  situation 
without  fear  or  favor.  His  name  will  appear  in  the 
primary  election. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttl 

s 
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Here  we  meet  once  a  month  to 

other  all  we  can  in  work 

help  each 
and  play. 

School  Days  Will  Soon  Be  Here 


Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Lived  a  mother-toad 

And  her  little  toadie  one. 

“Wink!”  said  the  mother: 

“I  wink,”  said  the  oue ; 

So  she  winked  and  she  blinked 
In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

All  day  today  these  lines  have  been 
running  through  my  head.  You  know 
the  poem,  of  course.  Twelve  verses  there 
are,  each  verse  about  some  mother  with 
as  many  babies  as  the  number  of  the 
verse.  The  second  is  about  a  “mother- 
fish  aud  her  little  fishes  two.”  The  last 
is  about  a  “wise  mother-ant  and  her  little 
anties  twelve.”  Who  can  tell  us  what 
the  other  verses  are  about?  If  by  some 
chance  you  have  never  read  this  delight¬ 
ful  poem,  called  “Over  in  the  Meadow,” 
written  many  years  ago  by  Olive  A. 
Wadsworth,  you  have  a  treat  in  store. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  it  in  some 
old  reader  or  collection  of  children’s 
Verses.  Once  upon  a  time  John  Green- 
leaf  WhAtier  made  a  book  of  verses  for 
children,  puttting  in  it  all  the  best  poems 
he  could  find.  The  book  is  called  Child 
Life,  and  is  making  many  children  glad 
long  after  Whittier  has  passed  away. 
That  is  where  I  turn  to  find  “Over  in  the 
Meadow.”  But  perhaps  you  will  wonder 
why  the  poem  is  in  my  mind  today.  It 
is  all  because  of  a  lot  of 

Little  Toads 

The  ground  is  covered  with  them.  It 
is  hard  to  walk  without  stepping  on  them. 
They  seem  to  have  come  all  at  once  after 
the  rain  last  night.  I  can  see  why  people 
used  to  think  toads  rained  down,  before 
they  learned  to  study  the  habits  of  the 
wild  creatures  and  to  find  out  how  they 
really  live. 

It  is  not  hard  to  remember  back  to 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  air  was  full 
of  the  trill  of  old  toads  in  a  pond  not  far 
from  the  house.  I  walked  down  there. 


Lillian  Loves  Asters.  That  Is  Why  They 
Grow  So  Well  For  Her 


On  the  way  I  passed  a  dozen  toads,  all 
hurrying  toward  the  water.  At  first  I 
could  see  nothing  in  the  edge  of  the  pond. 
All  noise  had  stopped  near  where  I  was. 
So  I  kept  very  still,  with  my  eyes  wide 
open.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  a  toad — just 
its  head  sticking  up  out  of  the  water ; 
then  another  aud  another  and  another. 
There  were  really  many  where  a  moment 
before  I  had  thought  there  were  none. 
But  still  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  wanted 
to  see  one  sing.  So  I  waited  longer. 
T’p  the  pond  the  toads  w'ere  singing,  and 
nearer  and  nearer  others  joined  in.  Then 
all  at  once,  right  under  my  nose,  one  sang. 
It  was  so  sudden  that  I  jumped  and  the 
song  stopped.  But  a  minute  later  an¬ 
other  sang,  and  this  time  I  saw\  Its  lit¬ 
tle  throat  was  blown  out  like  a  toy  bal¬ 
loon.  Have  you  seen  it?  Then  you  know. 

For  several  days  and  nights  the  toad 
chorus  never  stopped.  Then  one  day  all 
Was  silence  again  at  the  pond,  except  for 
the  croak  of  a  frog  now  and  then.  I 
went  down  to  look.  Near  the  edge,  fas¬ 
tened  to  water  weeds  and  sticks.  I  found 
long  strings  of  jelly  full  of  little  black 
dots.  Toads’  eggs !  From  then  on 
changes  were  rapid.  The  eggs  hatched 
into  little  tadpoles  that  grew  and 
changed  as  tadpoles  do,  you  kuow\  And 
today  they  have  become  toads,  very  tiny 
toads,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  bigger  than 
my  little  fingernail.  Just  the  same,  they 
have  left  the  pond  and  ai*e  now  in  search 
of  adventure  on  land. 

I  imagine,  don’t  you,  that  the  life  of  a 
little  toad  is  very  full  of  adventure?  It 
has  many  enemies.  Of  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  toads  that  are  hopping 
around  new,  how  many  do  you  suppose 
will  grow  up  to  be  big  toads?  I  hope  a 
good  many,  for  I  like  to  have  them  around 
here  on  the  farm.  They  are  very  good 
friends.  Warts?  No  such  thing!  Try 
stroking  an  old  toad  on  the  back  and  see 
howT  he  likes  it.  Make  a  pet  of  the  toad 
in  your  garden.  It  will  teach  you  many 
things.  Now,  I  guess  it  is  time  to  stop 
and  let  the  toads  tell  their  own  story. 

So  let’s  talk  for  a  minute 

About  School 

You  won’t  mind,  I  know,  for  some  of 
you  have  written  that  you  are  going  to 
be  glad  to  go  back.  Of  course,  you  are ! 
Vacation  is  fine,  but  no  one  would  want 
it  to  last  forever.  How  good  it  will  be 
to  see  all  the  other  boys  aud  girls  again ! 

I  wonder  what  plans  you  and  your 
teachers  will  make  for  this  Fall.  Of 
course,  the  regular  work  is  first — reading 
and  writing  and  arithmetic  and  spelling 
and  the  rest.  But  let  me  tell  you  a  secret. 
You  can  do  these  things  in  much  less  time 
than  you  think  you  can  if  you  pitch  right 
into  them.  Then  the  rest  of  the  time 
can  be  used  for  something  else.  What 
else?  Oh,  such  a  lot  of  things!  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  possible  ones: 

1.  The  school  yard  can  be  cleaned  up 
and  put  in  perfect  shape  for  Winter. 

2.  Many  school  grounds  need  shrubs 
and  vines  or  a  tree  or  two.  They  make 


a  great  difference.  See  how  beautiful  the 
school  in  the  picture  looks.  You  can 
plan  to  do  some  planting  next  Spring. 
Make  the  places  this  Fall.  Dig  the  soil 
up  deeply  and  work  in.  some  manure. 

3.  You  can  build  a  feeding  station  for 
the  birds.  Then  they  will  come  close  to 
the  school  all  Winter.  You  will  find 
them  welcome  visitors. 

4.  It  is  interesting  to  make  a  collection 
of  weed  seeds,  putting  each  kind  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  bottle,  properly  named.  Look  at  the 
seeds  through  a  magnifying  glass.  Learn 
to  know  each  kind.  Is  the  weed  a  bad 
one?  What  can  be  done  to  control  it? 

5.  All  boys  and  girls  like  to  gather  the 
leaves  of  trees,  press  them,  and  mount 
them,  giving  each  its  right  name.  It  is 
well  to  know  the  trees  and  how  they  are 
valuable  to  man. 

0.  If  you  want  to  see  a  beautiful  sight, 
find  a  milkweed  caterpillar,  keep  it  on 
a  milkweed  stalk,  and  watch  what  hap¬ 
pens. 

7.  How  pleasant  it  will  make  the 
schoolroom  if  you  take  turns  providing  a 
bouquet — a  fresh  one  each  day  as  long  as 
flowers  last,  either  cultivated  flowers  or 
wild  flowers. 

S.  It  is  a  good  part  of  your  education 
to  know  your  own  community.  The 
school  can  keep  a  record  of  what  the 
farmers  in  the  district  are  doing.  Watch 
the  harvests.  Find  out  the  yields.  Learn 
what  is  done  with  the  crops. 

0.  Sometimes,  when  the  day’s  work  has 
been  done  quickly  and  well,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  an  afternoon  trip  together. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pleasure  and  profit,  in 
this,  if  you  are  earnest  about  it.  Visit 
each  other’s  gardens.  Visit  fields,  woods, 
orchards,  poultry  farms,  dairy  farms,  any 
place  that  is  interesting  and  worth  study. 

10.  Whatever  else  you  do,  try  to  have 
a  “School  Fair”  some  time  this  Fall. 


Have  a  program  and  an  exhibit.  Make 
it  a  harvest  festival.  'Invite  your  parents 
and  neighbors.  Everyone  enjoys  a  school 

fair. 

These  are  not  new  things  that  I  am 
telling  you.  Many  schools  do  them  now. 
What  good  times  they  have !  And  in 
such  schools  the  regular  studies  are  done 
better  than  in  the  schools  that  do  nothing 
else.  I  think  you  can  see  why.  Read¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  and  the  other  studies 
are  the  tools  you  need  if  you  are  going 
to  get  anywhere  in  the  world.  You  can¬ 
not  get  along  without  them.  And  the 
better  your  set  of  tools,  the  more  you  can 
do  with  them.  Remember  that  whenever 
the  drill  work  seems  hard.  Stick  to  it 
until  you  have  made  it  yours. 

But  tools  are  of  no  use  except  to  do 
things  with.  The  more  you  do,  the  better 
you  learn  to  use  the  tools.  Then  you 
can  do  still  bigger  things,  and  so  on  and 
on.  It  used  to  be  the  idea  that  the  right 
way  was  to  have  boys  and  girls  spend 
all  of  their  time  in  school  just  getting 
the  tools,  but  never  using  them  at  all. 
Now  we  see  that  you  will  learn  faster  if 
you  do  things  with  the  tools  as  you  go 
along.  That  seems  sensible,  doesn't  it? 
To  do  well  the  things  I  have  mentioned 
above,  you  will  be  needing  reading  and 
writing  aud  figuring  and  spelling  and  the 
other  tools.  You  need  them,  too,  with 
everything  you  do  outside  of  school.  That 
is  life.  Schools  ought  to  be  places  where 
you  learn  to  live  full  lives,  good  lives, 
useful  lives,  happy  lives.  Is  your  school 
like  that?  You  can  help  to  make  it  so. 

Let  me  hear  a'bout  your  plans.  Tell 
mo  of  the  things  you  do.  If  you  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  working  something  out,  write 
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about  it.  No  doubt  some  one  of  our 
many  readers  will  have  a  suggestion  for 
you.  Remember  that  here  on  Our  Page 
we  are  “to  help  each  other  all  we  can  in 
work  and  play.” 

But  I  have  written  enough  for  once. 
You  will  ,want  to  read  some  letters.  They 
are  fine  !  Here  is  one  : 

From  Arizona 

[Mother  and  I  were  reading  the  page 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  I  liked  what  you 
said  about  the  rainy  day.  It  hardly  ever 
rains  in  this  country,  so  the  farmers  have 
to  irrigate.  They  can  get  the  water 
every  week,  if  they  want  it. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  State 
of  Arizona.  Arizona  is  a  hot  country. 
When  I  am  not  helping  mother  or  daddy 
I  am  playing  outdoors  with  my  little 
brother,  named  William.  He  is  five  years 
old.  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  can  make 
kites  and  fly  them.  I  made  one  about  a 
week  ago,  and  it  flew  fine. 

Arizona.  Emerson  t. 

Rainy  days  are  scarce  where  Emerson 
lives.  Probably  he  wishes  for  a  real  good 
one  sometimes.  Irrigation  will  grow  the 
crops,  but  a  gentle,  steady  rain,  such  as 
we  had  here  last  night,  does  something 
that  irrigation  can  never  do.  It  wets  the 
earth  all  over,  washes  the  leaves,  cleans 
the  air.  and  brings  that  fresh,  sweet  smell 
we  love.  It  had  been  dry,  bright  weather 
for  nearly  two  weeks.  The  fields  were 
very  dusty.  The  crops  drooped  in  the 
heat  of  noonday.  Now  the  change  has 
come.  What  a  blessing  is  the  rain  ! 

Emerson  speaks  of  flying  kites.  That 
reminds  me  of  something  I  have  been 
meaning  to  say  for  several  months.  Ia 
the  April  number  of  Our  Page  I  asked 
for  plans  and  descriptions  of  kites.  Sev¬ 
eral  boys  have  sent  good  letters  and  draw¬ 
ings  telling  how  to  make  kites  that  will 
fly  These  I  will  try  to  publish  some 
month  before  long,  as  soon  as  'I  can  get 
them  into  shape  and  have  the  pictures 


made.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  choose 
some  day  next  Spring,  when  we  will  all 
go  out  aud  fly  our  kites?  What  is  the 
best  time  for  kite-flying?  What  do  you 
suggest? 

Next  we  will  read  about 

Raising  Plants  to  Sell 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  for 
some  time,  but  I  have  just  been  putting 
it  off. 

One  reason  why  I  have  been  putting  it 
off  is  that  my  brother  and  I  have  been 
selling  tomato,  cabbage  and  pepper  plants, 
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and  I  wanted  to  wait  until  they  were  all 
sold,  so  that  I  might  tell  you  about  them. 

We  dug  up  the  ground  for  the  cold 
frame  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  We 
threw  all  the  dirt  out  and  put  in  a  layer 
about  six  inches  deep  of  manure,  and  filled 
it  up  with  the  dirt.  Then  we  put  the 
sash  on  and  warmed  up  the  dirt  and 
planted  the  tomato  seed.  We  sowed  the 
peppers  in  the  house,  and  cabbage  in 
some  boxes  of  dirt  outdoors.  Later  we 
sowed  some  late  cabbbage.  We  sold  the 
plants  at  10  cents  a  dozen.  People  from 
all  around  saw  the  sign,  which  we  put  up 
in  front  of  the  house.  When  all  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid  we  had  $10.00.  The 
expenses  were  50  cents. 

I  don’t  want  to  get  this  letter  too  long, 
go  goodbye.  Laurence  g. 

Ohio. 

Some  of  you  will  want  to  keep  this  plan 
in  mind  for  another  year.  No  doubt  quite 
a  plant  business  could  be  done  in  almost 
any  neighborhood.  Especially  if  they 
knew  that  you  could  be  depended  upon 
for  plants,  many  people  would  rather  not 
bother  growing  just  a  few.  If  you  start 
such  a  piece  of  work  you  must  be  sure 
to  make  good.  Every  business  boy  and 
girl  wants  to  build  up  a  good  reputation 
and  keep  it.  The  things  to  stand  for  are 
honesty,  square  dealing  and  keeping  prom¬ 
ises.  so  far  as  it  is  in  your  power  to 
produce  the  goods. 

Sometimes  you  will  have  to  tight  for 
your  plants.  I  mean  fight  insects  and 
diseases  and  weeds  and  animals.  You 
will  need  to  study  up  on  this,  and  to  be 
on  the  watch  all  the  time  your  plants  are 
growing..  I  had  a  big  seed  bed  of  red 
cabbage  plants  this  year.  Before  I  knew 
what  was  happening  they  were  covered 
with  plant  lice,  or  aphids.  I  had  to  get 
busy  or  lose  my  plants.  Black  Leaf  40, 
a  tobacco  extract,  did  the  work.  The 
aphids  died,  the  plants  recovered  and  to¬ 
day  are  growing  in  the.  field. 

Would  you  say  that  the  place  in  which 
Laurence  raised  the  tomato  plants  was 
a  cold  frame  or  a  hotbed?  Who  will 
write  and  tell  us  clearly  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two,  and  what  each 
is  used  for? 

I  will  try  to  remember  to  mention  this 
plant-raising  plan  again  early  next 
Spring.  If  any  more  of  you  have  had 
experience  along  this  line,  send  it  in. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  a  letter  from 

A  Busy  Farm  “Woman’’ 

I  am  a  busy  farm,  woman.  I  am  11 
years  old.  I  help  my  mother  to  do  the 
housework.  I  do  washing  every  Monday, 
iron  every  Wednesday,  and  pull  weeds 
from  my  garden.  I  planted  strawberries 
this  year.  I  found  a  few  great  big  ones 
on  them.  Then  I  planted  peas,  stringless 
beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins  and 
lettuce.  They  all  are  doing  fine  since  I’ve 
been  pulling  weeds  from  them.  Weeds 
and  weeds  come  up  all  the  time. 

I  have  been  very  busy  this  year.  I  was 
intending  to  write  last  .Tune,  but  I  was 
busy  the  first  three  weeks.  Then  I  was 
taken  sick  till  June  27.  Then  I  had  to 
go  to  school  Monday.  I  did  well  in  ex¬ 
aminations.  School  finished  July  2. 

I  have  canned  20  quarts  plain  blue¬ 
berries,  10  quarts  peas,  13  quarts  beans. 

I  did  it  all  myself. 

I  have  10  different  kinds  of  house 
plants.  Just  one  is  in  bloom. 

I  have  a  pet  cow.  which  I  take  care  of 
and  milk  her  every  night,  and  I  milk  sev¬ 
eral  others. 

Well,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  reading  this 
letter.  Goodbye.  beutiia  f. 

Maine. 

They  surely  do  come  up  all  the  time. 
The  weeds,  I  mean.  They  never  give  us 
a  rest.  The  richer  the  soil  is,  the  more 
weeds  there  seem  to  be.  But  here  is  a 
secret :  The  more  we  work  to  kill  the 
weeds  the  better  crops  we  raise.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  fust  is  that 
as  long  as  the  weeds  grow  they  steal  plant 
food  and  water  which  belong  to  our  crops. 
T  hen  we  kill  the  weeds  they  stop  steal; 
iug.  The  second  reason  is  that  in  order 
to  kill  the  weeds  we  have  to  pull  them  up 
or  hoe  them  out.  In  doing  this  we  stir 
the  soil  about  our  crops.  Stirring  the  soil 
helps  the  crops  to  get  more  food  and 
water. 

I  his  is  the  most  important  time  of  year 
to  get  after  the  weeds.  In  fence  rows 
and  around  buildings,  along  roadsides  and 

en  in  tilled  fields  ragweeds,  pigweeds, 
docks,  burdocks,  thistles,  and' a  host  of 
others  are  going  to  seed.  You  boys  and 
girls  can  help  to  stop  them.  Pull  them 
out  them,  and  whenever  the  seeds  are 
nearly  ripe  carry  them  out  to  the  roads 
1,1  brush  heaps  to  be  burned.  Every 
weed  you  kill  now  means  hundreds  of 
weeds  less  next  year. 

I  am  glad  Bertha  has  the  house  plants, 
and  hope  a  good  many  of  you  girls  will 
Keep  a  bright  shelf  full  of  them  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter. 


Bertha  has  done  well  with  her  canning. 
It  is  not  as  easy  to  can  vegetables  as  it 
is  to  can  fruits,  but  all  it  takes  is  care 
and  patience  to  follow  directions.  I  like 
to  go  into  my  own  cellar,  where  the  rows 
of  jars  are  growing  longer  each  week. 
Asparagus,  rhubarb,  strawberries,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  peas  and  string  beans 
are  already  there.  Peaches,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  pears  and  plums  are  to  come. 
Besides  these  are  various  jars  of  jelly  and 
jam  and  pickles.  IIow  good  they  will 
taste  next  Winter,  when  the  ground  is 
white  and  the  cold  wind  howls !  Surely 
here  is  another  reason  for  liking  to  live 
on  a  farm. 

When  you  read  the  next  letter  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that 

It  Was  a  Good  Plan 

I  came  in  from  the  barn  tonight  with 
nothing  to  do,  so  I  sat  down,  picked  up 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  read  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  all  through.  Then 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  I 
wrote  a  letter  and  told  you  about  the  farm 
I  live  on. 

I  am  11  years  old,  and  I  live  on  a  170- 
acre  farm.  We  have  14  cows,  three  year¬ 
lings  and  three  calves.  I  milk  five  cows 
every  night  and  morning.  Our  milk  goes 
to  a  powdered  milk  plant,  and  is  made 
into  powdered  milk  called  “Klim.” 

We  have  two  old  horses  and  two  colts. 
I  like  to  go  out  and  pet  the  colts,  but  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  because  they  are 
a  bit  jealous  of  each  other. 

We  have  just  started  haying,  so  I  think 
I  will  have  to  work  a  little  harder  than 
I  have  been,  as  I  just  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  my  vacation,  which  was  a 
week’s  visit  to  my  uncle  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  had  a  jolly  time  fishing  and  watching 
the  bathers  in  the  lake.  Now  I  must 
settle  down  to  work,  as  I  am  all  the  hired 
man  my  father  has  got. 

We  have  a  flock  of  GO  or  70  White 
Leghorn  hens,  but  have  not  had  very  good 
luck  raising  the  little  chickens,  as  the 
street  car  killed  some,  and  our  cat  ate  a 
few,  so  we  had  to  kill  the  cat.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  do  not  like  to  set  very  well, 
and  are  not  very  good  mothers. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  have  a  garden 
with  popcorn,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflowers, 
turnips,  squashes,  pumpkins,  radishes  and 
potatoes  in  it. 

I  was  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school  and 
passed  into  the  seventh  grade  last  June. 


Hoeing  and  Groicing 

I  like  to  live  on  the  farm,  because  I 
can  have  all  the  milk  I  want  to  drink. 

Well,  this  is  all.  with  good  luck  to  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  willard  b. 

New  York. 

You  will  all  be  interested  in  Willard’s 
letter.  I  am  glad  he  wrote  it.  and  hope 
that  everyone  of  you  will  write  one,  too. 

What  about  that  vacation?  I  thought 
vacation  for  boys  and  girls  was  supposed 
to  be  from  the  time  school  closed  in  June 
until  it  opened  in  September,  didn't  you? 
But  Willard  doesn’t  seem  to  think  so. 
He  has  to  be  “hired  man.”  Good  for 
him,  I  say.  I  am  glad,  though,  that  he 
had  that  one  week  of  real  vacation  with 
no  work  at  all.  And  I  imagine  he  finds 
time  to  play  a  bit  each  day,  even  in  the 
midst  of  haying.  But  it  is  good  to  have 
work  to  do.  Without  it  we  would  be 
miserable.  Do  your  work  cheerfully.  Do 
it  well.  Learn  to  be  skilful.  Be  proud 
of  doing  things  right.  Only  do  not  try 
to  do  things  beyond  your  strength.  That 
is  not  wise. 

Plenty  of  fresh  milk  to  drink  is  one 
good  reason  for  liking  to  live  on  a  farm. 
How  many  of  you  have  a  glass  of  milk  at 
every  meal?  I  do.  and  I  milk  it,  so  I 
know  it’s  clean.  I  hope  not  many  boys 
and  girls  drink  tea  or  coffee.  These  may 
be  all  right  for  older  folks,  but  they  are 
not  food  as  milk  is,  or  as  cocoa  is,  if  you 
want  a  warm  drink. 

Yes,  It  Was  Mullein 

Up  to  the  day  this  August  page  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  printer  (which,  by  the 
way.  was  August  10) .  correct  answers 
to  the  July  Wliat  la  It?  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Edgerton  I...  Mildred  L., 
Grace  S.,  and  Mable  W.,  all  living  in 
New  York  State. 

Some  of  you  spelled  the  word  “mullen,” 
which  is  not  wrong,  but  “mullein”  is 


more  commonly  used.  It  is  a  plant  that 
it  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  sometimes  a  bad 
one  in  old  pastures..  In  former  times 
mullein  was  used  as  a  medicine  for  colds 
and  the  like,  but  nowadays  there  are  so 
many  better  things. 

I  can  see  that  you  are  going  to  like 
the  nature  puzzle  game  once  we  get  it 
fairly  started.  Says  one :  “I  think  the 
nature  puzzle  will  be  fun.”  Another 
writes:  “I  will  try  to  send  a  .nature 
puzzle  soon.”  A  third  says :  “I  hope 
there  will  be  a  nature  puzzle  every 
month.”  There  will  be,  I  promise,  as 
long  as  you  send  them.  Here  is  the  one 
for  this  month  : 

What  Is  It? 

As  I  was  going  out  of  doors,  I  saw  two 
very  funny  little  creatures.  They  had 
thin,  gauzy  wings,  which  fluttered  all  the 
time,  like  those  of  a  humming  bird.  They 
also  had  long,  sharp  bills,  which  they 
stuck  into  the  flower  centers.  The  colors 
were  green,  brown  and  black.  One  was 
a  little  larger  than  the  other,  and  the 
larger  one  was  the  brighter  colored  of  the 


two.  Their  feet  and  legs  were  like  those 
of  a  bee.  Their  tails  were  like  a  bird’s 
tail.  They  were  about  twice  the  size  of 
a  bumble-bee,  and  made  a  noise  like  a 
humming  bird.  I  have  seen  them  twice — 
yesterday  and  today — but  have  not  seen 
more  than  two  at  a  time,  so  they  must 
be  in  pail's. 

This  puzzle  was  sent  by  Emily  A.,  of 
New  York,  who  says :  “I  hope  someone 
can  give  an  answer  to  my  nature  puzzle, 
for  I  don’t  know  it  myself.  I  shall  watch 
for  these  creatures  to  come  again,  and 
will  write  if  I  find  out  anything  more 
about  them.” 

Emily’s  description  is  very  good,  and 
shows  that  she  knows  how  to  look  closely 
and  can  tell  what  she  sees.  Your  editor 
feels  sure  he  can  guess  the  puzzle,  but 
he  expects  that  many  of  you  know  it,  too. 
and  will  write  him  the  answer  as  soon  as 
you  read  this.  It  will  not  be  giving  the 
secret  away  to  say  that  these  creatures 
have  a  very  interesting  life  story,  and  to 
hope  that  you  will  tell  all  that  you  know 
about  them,  as  well  as  to  send  the  name. 

In  the  meantime  write  a  puzzle  of  your 
own.  The  more  you  have  watched  the 
thing  you  write  about,  the  better  puzzle 
you  can  make.  It  may  be  something  you 
know  very  well,  or  it  may  be  a  puzzle  to 
you.  too,  as  in  Emily’s  case.  Anyway, 
send  it  in ! 

Before  we  reach  the  end  of  this  page  a 
few  words  should  be  said  about 


Aiken  and  Tige  Disagree 


Several  Other  Things 

The  lines  in  the  box  this  month  were 
sent  by  Stanton  N.,  who  lives  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
IIow  many  know  where  it  is?  Get  out 
your  maps  and  look  it  up.  Isn’t  is  tine 
to  think  that  Our  Page  goes  to  so  many 
different  places?  You  boys  and  girls  are 
everywhere,  and  from  north,  south,  east 
and  west  the  letters  come.  Stanton  :s 
right  when  he  says  that  our  pui-pose  is 
“to  help  each  other  all  we  can  in  work 
and  play.”  Ilavs  you  done  your  shai-e? 
Don’t  let  another  month  go  by  without 
writing. 


Grace  S.,  New  York,  says,  “I  like 
Adah  N’s.  plan  of  making  a  book  of  Our 
Page  and  I  am  going  to  do  it.”  Edith 
M.,  Missouri,  writes,  “I  will  tell  you 
how  I  am  going  to  make  my  book.  I 
am  going  to  make  it  like  a  tablet.  That 
is  not  a  very  good  way  and  I  hope  some¬ 
one  else  will  know  a  better  way.  In  the 
front  of  the  book  I  am  going  to  have  a 


picture  of  a  little  girl  and  a  calf.  Do 
you  think  that  will  be  all  right?” 

Any  way  is  right  that  keeps  the  pages 
neat  and  clean  and  all  together.  I  found 
it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  book  big  enough 
to  hold  the  pages  without  cutting  them 
up.  To  cut  them  up  meant  a  lot  more 
work.  So  what  do  you  think  I  did?  I 
took  an  old  copy  of  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yorker.  one  of  the  thickest  one  I  could 
find  and  one  with  a  pretty  picture  covei*. 
On  the  inside  of  the  frout  cover  I  pasted 
Our  Page  for  November  1.  1919.  It  had 
only  two  columns  so  I  first  pasted  blank 
paper  over  the  printing  on  the  page,  and 
then  put  the  columns  on  top  of  that  in 
the  center.  The  page  for  November  29. 
went  on  the  first  right-hand  page  and 
just  filled  it.  Then  the  others  followed 
in  order. 

Perhaps  you  will  have  other  plans  for 
books  as  good  or  better.  Write  about 
them.  Anyway,  make  a  book  and  have 
Our  Page  all  together  where  yoti  can  go 
back  over  it  at  any  time. 


When  you  address  your  letters  put 
these  words  on  the  envelope :  Edward  M. 
Tuttle.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
City,  in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
That  will  save  time  and  trouble  in  the 
office,  for  hundreds  of  other  letters  go 
there,  you  know,  but  only  those  from  boys 
and  girls  to-  your  editor. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Do  It  Yourselves. — That  slogan  of 
TriE  R.  N.-Y.,  that  if  the  farmers  are 
to  be  helped  they  have  got  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves,  has  sort  of  got  to  ringing  in  the 
Parson’s  ears.  More  and  more  he  thinks 
there  may  be  something  to  it.  In  short, 
there  is  everything  to  it.  And  it  has  got 
to  he  real  farmers  that  do  it,  too.  Gan 
the  man  who  has  retired  from  the.  city 
with  a  fortune,  and  who  goes  out  to  farm 
it  for  a  fad,  show  the  others  how  to  do 
it?  Can  a  man  who  makes  barrels  of 
money  from  a  factory,  and  who  goes  to 
farming  to  show  how  food  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaper  so  they  can  keep  the  pay  of 
the  help  down,  can  lie  solve  the  farmers’ 
problems?  The  Parson  makes  about  half 
his  living  from  the  work  of  the  ministry 
and  the  other  from  his  farm.  And  from 
that  fact  he  is  in  no  position  to  show  the 
farmers  how,  either. 

The  Small  Farm. — Some  of  us  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  here  have  been  trying  to 
find  out  if  a  small  farm  can  really  be 
made  to  pay,  especially  if  a  good  way 
from  town  and  a  market.  Can  a  one- 
horse  farm  pay,  speaking  literally?  The 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  seems  to  be  that  a  small  family  can 
make  a  living  if  the  women  folks  and 
children  take  care  of  the  poultry  and  do 
farm  work  besides.  But  a  woman  can’t 
be  in  the  hay  field  and  the  kitchen  the 
same  time.  Things  are  not  right  when 
a  woman  has  to  work  out  of  doors,  to  the 
neglec.t  of  the  house  or  the  undermining 
of  her  health.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
permanent,  and  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  study  and  real  concern.  Are  a  vast 
number  of  the  farms  of  Connecticut  de¬ 
stined  to  be  abandoned  as  real  homes, 
and  to  be  used  as  pastures  for  beef  cattle? 
Unless  something  looms  up  on  the  horizon 
that  the  Parson  has  not  yet  spied,  the 
situation  seems  to  he  just  about  that. 
The  big  families  on  the  Lonely  Road  used 
to  get  on  by  means  of  the  charcoal  and 
wood  business,  and  now  that  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  the  portable  sawmill  have  put 
an  end  to  all  this,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  men  folks  to  do  in  the  Winter,  and 
that  means  that  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but  to  get  work  away  from  the 
farm.  This  ultimately  means  leaving  the 
farm. 

Same  Principle. — How  many  things 
there  are  that  we  have  always  thought 
we  had  got  to  hire  someone  to  do.  Now 
that  help  cannot  be  had,  neople  do  these 
things  themselves.  One  boy  has  just 
come  in  with  a  pane  of  glass  and  a  round 
piece  of  pasteboard,  and  declares  we  can 
cut  out  a  lens  for  the  auto  light.  He 
says  he  saw  a  glasscutter  do  it  one  day. 
Most  everyone  around  hers  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  $2.50  for  a  set  of  so-called  “legal” 
lenses.  With  a  20-cent  glass  cutter 
George  and  the  Parson  have  succeeded 
in  cutting  out  a  round  lens,  and  Shelley 
is  now  applying  about  a  cenffe  worth 
of  black  paint  to  the  top  of  the  glass  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent.  As  the  piece  of 
glass  used  was  a  broken  window  pane,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  expense  is 
not  great. 

Saving  on  Oil. — The  Parson  was 
about  to  say  “the  boys”  have  been  saving 
on  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boys 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  what  is  so 
handy  as  a  boy  on  the  farm?  You  can 
lay  everything  to  him  that  goes  wrong, 
and  nothing  that  goes  right.  On  long 
trips  with  the  car  we  often  take  extra  oil 
along  in  discarded  maple  syrup  cans. 
We  buy  a  barrel  at  a  time,  but  this 
would  be  more  than  even  a  Ford  car 
would  use  on  one  trip,  thought  not  much. 
So  about  15  miles  down  county  the  other 
morning,  in  a  great  rush  to  get  at  a  morn¬ 
ing  service,  and  not  be  more  than  half 
an  hour  late,  the  Parson  decided  he  would 
feed  the  Daredevil  engine  lubricant.  He 
seized  the  can  and  poured  in  about  a 
quart.  It  didn’t  look  like  oil.  It. couldn’t 
be  maple  syrup.  He  sniffed  at  it  again. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  can.  It  was  floor 
varnish  he  had  bought  at  $5.50  per  for  the 
hardwood  floors.  Well,  sir,  good  gaso¬ 
line  has  its  fumes  and  odors,  but  when 
it  came  to  trail  of  perfumery  that  car 
left  in  its  wake,  there  was  no  comparison. 
A  couple  of  cops  of  the  State  motor  cycle 
force  bore  down  upon  us,  but  we  had 
no  fears — they  held  their  noses  and  shot 
by.  It  must  have  polished  up  the  cylin¬ 
ders  great,  for  she  ran  like  a  bird,  and 
when  the  transmission  bands  took  hold 
it  was  like  the  death  grip  of  a  victim  of 
drowning. 

Dog  Days. — Sister  has  just  been  in  to 
say  the  thermometer  is  90  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  which  brought  forth 
a  universal  shout  from  the  boys  that  the 
water  must  be  fine.  So  they  have  gone 
off  swimming,  after  much  lamenting  that 
the  Parson  could  not  go  with  them.  It 
does  make  the  afternoons  short !  Too 
hot  to  work  after  dinner,  and  then  just 
right  for  a  game  of  croquet,  and  by  that 
time  cool  enough  for  a  swim,  and  then 
time  to  get  the  old  cow  down  and  settle 
the  point  which  one  of  three  is  going  to 
milk  her.  To  read  the  cow  books,  one 
would  suppose  a  cow  would  become  a 
Sahara  in  a  week  if  she  was  not  milked 
by  the  same  person.  This  cow  gives  more 
now  than  she  has  any  business  to,  con¬ 
sidering  what  she  doesn’t  have  to  eat, 
and  if  Sit  could  only  learn  how  it  would 
make  five  different  milkers,  and  she  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  State  record.  Mrs. 
Parson  once  attempted  to  milk  when  we 


were  all  away,  but,  having  landed  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cow,  the  results  were 
‘way  beyond  expectations.  Then,  too, 
you  must  milk  a  cow  at  precisely  the  same 
time  of  day.  Of  course,  this  is  right,  but 
the  Parson  never  would  worry  the  whole 
family  into  a  fit  to  get  home  from  a  trip 
just  such  a  minute.  This  is  generally  an 
excuse  to  get  the  women  folks  off  just  as 
they  are  getting  in  a  little  good  visiting. 
The  Parson  has  great  sympathy  with  the 
fellow  who  refused  to  be  private  secretary 
to  a  hen.  When  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  milking  or  swimming,  the  old  cow  can 
chew  her  cud  a  little  longer. 

After  Haying. — How  many  after- 
haying  fishing  trips  have  been  promised 
and  never  carrietf  out?  But  we  really 
got  off  this  year,  and  a  great  trip  we  had. 
An  old  friend  of  the  Parson’s  used  to 
say  that  it  took  one  day  to  get  ready,  one 
day  to  go,  and  two  to  get  over  it.  We 
slept  out  in  a  tent,  and  though  it  poured 
all  night,  we  were  dry  and  comfortable. 
It  was  foggy  and  misty  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing — just  right  for  the  sport.  George  sat 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  boat  with  his 
bare  feet  in  the  water  and  a  pole  in  his 
hand.  We  did  no  still  fishing,  but  rowed 
about  the.pond  with  long  trolls  out  behind 
and  artificial  bait.  How  excited  the  boys 
got  when  the  fish  began  to  bite,  and  how 
Clossie’s  eyes  snapped  when  he  pulled  in 
the  biggest  fish  of  the  lot — a  very  fine 
pickerel.  The  Parson  rowed  the  boat 


and  showed  them  how  to  land  fish  without 
losing  them.  We  were  on  the  pond  a 
little  over  three  hours,  and  had  nine  black 
bass  and  seven  perch  and  the  big  pickerel 
to  our  credit.  Of  course,  -  on  the  way 
home  we  planned  to  go  again  right  away 
soon ;  in  fact,  we  were  goiiig  every  few 
days  all  the  rest  of  the  Summer.  This 
was  three  weeks  ago,  and  we  have  never 
been  since. 

A  Couple  Once  More. — It  did  seem 
queer — the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  go¬ 
ing  over  to  Storrs  College  for  a  day  of 
farmers’  week,  and  not  a  single  baby 
along.  It  was  the  first  time  in  10  years 
that  we  had  been  off  over  night — 'just 
a  couple  once  more.  How  many  times 
Mrs.  Parson  gave  up  going  and  then  was 
persuaded  to  go,  and  then  gave  it  up  again 
will  never  be  known.  Little  Charl&ie  was 
the  sweetest  thing  that  ever  lived  about 
it  all.  It  was  talked  over  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  that  he  would  sleep  with 
“Lally”  (Shelley)  that  night,  and  that 
Lally  would  “by-baby.”  And  though  he 
missed  his  mamma  terribly,  he  had  only 
a  little  crying  spell  when  he  was  so  tired, 
and  let  Lally  rock  him  to  sleep.  Poor 
Georgie  had  the  ill-luck  to  step  on  a  nail 
that  went  through  his  shoe  and  far  into 
his  foot,  and  though  it  was  properly  seen 
to  and  did  not  ache  at  all,  he  wept  bit¬ 
terly  because  he  wanted  mamma.  Then 
at  last,  when  we  did  get  home  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening,  it  was  to  learn  that  the  boys 
in  attempting  to  tighten  the  brake  of  tin* 
car  had  dropped  a  bicycle  wrench  into  the 


transmission.  This  was  a  bit  discourag¬ 
ing!  It  was  no  mean  job  to  get  it  out, 
and  spoiled  a  whole  day  for  anything  else. 
The  Ford  book  says  to  tie  a  string  to  a 
wrench  when  you  are  working  over  these 
transmission  bands — and  mighty  good  ad¬ 
vice  it  is. 

Aunt  Dinah’s  Party. — The  name 
given  to  the  Parson’s  address  was  “Aunt 
Dinah’s  Party,”  and  there  certainly  were 
more  people  to  this  party  than  Aunt  Dinah 
ever  had.  They  were  good  listeners,  too, 
and  the  Parson  had  a  glorious  time.  “It 
is  all  very  well  to  sing  about  seeing  Nellie 
home,  but  what’s  a  feller  on  the  Lonely 
Road  going  to  see  Nellie  home  from?” 
“The  State  can  teach  all  the  farming 
that’s  known,  and  you  can  have  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  if  there’s  nothing  doing  down 
on  Geller’s  Corners,  the  boys  and  gilds 
will  not  stay  there.”  After  the  Parson’s 
trifling  remarks,  we  pulled  off  a  real  old- 
fashioned  party,  and  a  great  time  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  have. 

Old  Friends. — Perhaps  the  pleasantest 
part  of  it  all  was  the  number  of  Rural 
New-Yorker  friends  who  came  up  to 
speak  to  the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson. 
One  couple  had  come  from  ’way  up  in 
Massachusetts  on  purpose  to  hear  and  see. 
One  man  subscribes  to  the  paper  for  his 
minister,  and  has  it  come  to  him,  in 
hopes  !  _  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  These 
country  ministers  have  got  to  be  stirred 
up  a  bit — no  doubt  about  that.  One 
such  parson  tells  him  that  that  F.  P. 
combination  haunts  him  from  house,  to 
house.  This  man  is  one  of  our  kind, 
however,  and  his  flock  will  have  to  let 
up  on  him. 

Cooled  Them  Off. — It  was  terribly 
hot  last  Sunday  night,  and  the  Parson 


was  having  service  'way  down  county. 
We  were  to  have  evening  prayer,  with  a 
talk,  and  then  some  Bible  pictures.  By 
the  time  the  first  part  was  over  everyone 
was  nearly  melted.  “There  will  be  sort 
of  an  intermission  between  these  two 
services,”  said  the  Parson,  “and  we  will 
step  out  on  the  lawn  to  get  cooled  off.” 
Then  the  Parson  headed  two  boys  toward 
the  old  car.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  pass 
around  that  couple  of  gallons  of  ice  cream 
in  cones.  Who  says  boys  aren’t  willing  to 
help  about  church  work  !  Then  we  went 
again  and  had  the  pictures. 

How  It  Worked. — The  Parson  stayed 
in  that  town  all  night,  and  was  going 
along  the  street  the  next  morning,  when 
he  heard  someone  running  after  him.  It 
was  a  very  prominent  man  of  that  place. 
“My  kid  had  a  glorious  time  last  night,” 
he  cried.  “A  perfectly  glorious  time.  I 
haven’t  paid  my  subscription  to  that 
church  yet.  Can  you  come  over  into  my 
office  in  a  few  minutes?”  The  Parson 
stepped  over,  and  there  was  a  check  for 
$25.  Of  course,  it  works  both  ways. 
One  woman  who  deals  in  mint,  anise  and 
cummin  objected  to  the  boys  turning 
somersaults  on  the  church  lawn.  She 
said  it  was  holy  ground.  This  woman 
has  yet  to  learn  that  such  holiness  as 
there  is  in  that  rather  ledgy  piece  of 
earth  is  due  to  the  fact  that  God’s  boys 
have  rolled  about  and  enjoyed  themselves 
upon  it,  and  that  His  girls  have  run  and 
played  among  the  bushes. 

Old  Home  Day. — Have  you  had  an 


Old  Home  Day  yet  in  your  church?  If  not. 
why  not?  And  if  you  have  it,  don’t  let 
it  be  just  because  you  expect  a  big  col¬ 
lection.  You  can’t  run  a  Christian 
church  with  a  dollar  mark  on  the  first 
flag,  nor  has  the  Parson  been  able  to  find 
where  it  says :  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  collect  a  dollar  from  every  creature.” 
If  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  had 
brought  out  its  report  on  the  steel  strike 
and  let  money  matters  alone,  it  would 
have  justified  its  existence.  “We  are 
getting  along  fine.  We  took  in  $22  last 
Sunday  and  $18  the  Sunday  before,  and 
$20  the  Sunday  before  that.”  said  a  min¬ 
ister’s  wife  to  the  Parson  this  very  week. 
That  church  is  headed  for  the  rocks.  It 
will  land  where  the  Intercliurch  Move¬ 
ment  did.  When  you  have  your  Old 
Home  Day,  the  renewal  of  old  associa¬ 
tions,  the  family  spirit  of  eating  together 
round  about  the  church  lawn,  the  singing 
of  hymns  togethei\  and  sitting  again  in 
the  old  pew,  where  you  sat  as  a  boy,  and 
thinking  of  the  good  things  you  heard 
there,  the  extent  of  these  things  will 
measure  the  greatness  and  success  of  the 
day. 

Where  TnE  Holler  Comes  In. — Of 
course,  some  people  lay  stress  on  one 
thing,  and  some  another,  but  the  great 
stress  that  overtops  it  all  is  that  which 
is  laid  on  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
God’s  people  and  His  children.  “My  papa 
says  you  papa  preaches  the  same  sermon 
more  than  once,  and  he  never  does  that,” 
said  one  minister’s  little  girl  to  another. 
“I  don’t  care  if  my  papa  does,”  retorted 
the  other  girl ;  “he  always  hollers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.”  Let  the  churches  all  be¬ 
gin  to  holler  on  the  side  of  those  that  are 
in  need,  and  those  that  have  been  helped 
begin  to  holler  for  the  churches. 


How  Farms  Run  Themselves 

Hello,  thcx-e !  I’d  like  to  speak  with 
somebody  who  is  familiar  with  the  region 
that  we  in  Onondaga  County  call  the 
West  Turnpike.  Good !  I’m  glad  you 
think  so  well  of  that  dear  oF  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  call  it  unsurpassed  in  Central 
New  Yoi’k  as  to  thrift  and  elegance  in 
farming.  Perhaps  there  are  other  sec¬ 
tions  along  the  Genesee  road  all  the  way 
from  Rochester  to  Utica  that  are  equally 
impressive,  but  we  have  come  to  regard 
that  portion  from  Syracuse  to  Camillas 
as  nearly  Eden  itself.  I  have  known  the 
locality  from  eax-ly  childhood,  and  have 
generally  stood  in  awe  of  so  much  per¬ 
fection.  I  never  in  those  early  days 
dreamed  that  I  could  come  to  *  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  a  race  of  beings  who 
inhabited  and  created  and  owned  so  per¬ 
fect  a  piece  of  earthly  elegance.  As  you 
drive  past  those  beautiful  faimxhouses 
you  never  realize  that  those  people  have 
severe  times  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  annoyances  and  hard¬ 
ships.  Somehow  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  those  farms  took  cai’e  of  them¬ 
selves.  and  the  lawns  and  gardens  never 
needed  any  attention ;  for  x’eally,  in  all 
my  driving  past  I  cannot  recall  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen  anybody  running  a  lawn  mower 
or  painting  a  house  or  planting  any  of 
those  splendid  trees.  Haven’t  you  had 
the  same  feeling  about  some  of  the  star 
places  that  have  attx*acted  your  attention? 
And  the  people  themselves,  when  you 
meet  them  in  parlors  or  in  assemblies, 
have  a  bearing  of  such  ease  and  dignity ! 

One  evening  this  season  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  in  one  of  those  great 
turnpike  orchards  with  20  friends  to  take 
supper  and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  so¬ 
cially.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  trim¬ 
mings  fi*om  the  apple  trees  for  a  bonfire. 
Tables  and  seats  were  quickly  constructed 
from  planks  and  potato  crates.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  so  aptly  that  one  might 
think  it  was  the  regular  custom  of  the 
neighborhood  to  eat  in  the  orchard.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  evening, 
except  just  to  remark  that  it  was  apple¬ 
blooming  time,  with  a  charming  half¬ 
moon  in  the  sky  and  some  capital  voices 
among  the  twenty.  When  it  was  all  over 
our  host  insisted  on  taking  some  of  us 
home  in  his  automobile.  It  was  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  sit  with  the  driver,  and  thus  I 
learned  the  other  side  of  that,  life  that 
appeared  so  smooth  and  automatic.  My 
friend  had  that  morning  harrowed  and 
mai-ked  2*4  acres  for  coni  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  planted  it,  using  the  hand 
planter.  His  feet  became  so  heated  along 
at  the  last  that  he  stood  in  the  brook  to 
cool  and  rest  them.  Then  came  the  chores 
and  the  preparations  for  the  company. 
One  dav  early  in  the  month  he  plowed 
5%  acres,  using  a  three-horse  team  and 
working  17  hours.  By  that  time  I  had 
concluded  that  our  turnpike  Eden  is  not 
self-operating.  This  particular  farm  of 
50  acres  is  this  year  handled  entirely 
without  hilled  help  by  its  proprietor,  and 
to  give  himself  a  little  supplemental  oe- 
oceupation  he  works  20  acres  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  farm. 

Profiteering?  Greed?  Heroism?  Fix 
your  own  designations  of  this  farmer’s 
attitude  and  achievements.  To  me  it 
seems  almost  sublime  that  we  have  such 
examples  of  devotion  to  life’s  fixed  duties, 
and  such  citizenship  and  such  culture  and 
such  joy  grouped  ajxout  the  toilsome  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  the  acres  feed  the  world. 

‘Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  we  go.” 

JOHN  T.  ROBERTS. 


“Mother,  wasn’t  that  a  funny  dream  I 
had  last  night?”  said  a  little  boy  who  was 
busily  engaged  with  his  breakfast  cereal. 
“Why,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Ins 
mother.  “I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
what  your  dream  was  about.”  ‘Why. 
mother,  of  course,  yoxi  know !”  said  the 
boy,  reproachfully.  “You  were  in  it. 
Credit  Lost. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Embroidered  Trimmings. — There  are 
two  special  features  noticeable  in  new 
Fall  dresses — the  lavish  use  of  embroid¬ 
ery,  especially  in  wool,  and  the  long- 
waisted  outline.  In  the  )  st  picture  two 
new  blue  serge  gowns  are  shown.  These 
are  both  midnight  blue.  The  skirt  at 
the  left  shows  a  deep  yoke,  a  style  that 
has  been  out  of  favor  for  several  years. 
Below  the  yoke  the  skirt  was  laid  in  box 
pleats,  rather  wide  apart,  except  in  front, 
where  there  was  a  panel  of  accordion 
pleating  that  did  not  reach  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  yoke  was  edged 
with  a  band  of  terra-cotta  broadcloth 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  embroid¬ 
ered  in  dull  green.  The  waist  was  of  the 
tie-around  style,  folded  at  the  waist  so 
as  to  do  without  a  girdle.  This  waist 
had  a  band  of  the  embroidered  terra-cotta 
cloth  across  the  chest,  with  above  this 
four  disks  of  dull  green  cloth,  appliqued 
on  with  black  stitching.  The  round  neck 
was  finished  with  pointed  embroidery  in 
black,  terra  cotta  and  green.  The  sleeves 
were  handsomely  trimmed  with  three 
bands,  first  the  embroidered  terra-cotta 
cloth,  then  disks  of  green  cloth,  and  then 
colored  embroidery  like  that  around  the 
neck.  This  gave  a  depth  of  trimming 
extending  well  up  the  arm.  This  style 
of  trimming  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  countries,  where  such  em¬ 
broideries  are  freely  used  on  costumes  of 
both  men  and  women.  It  will  be  possible 
in  altering  a  partly  worn  or  out-of-style 
dress,  to  make  use  of  such  trimming  to 
good  advantage,  as  first  cost  is  slight,  and 
excellent  results  are  obtained  with  no 
great  amount  of  work. 

A  Serge  Slip-on. — The  dress  at  the 
right  is  dark  blue  serge  also,  made  in  a 
loose  slip-on  style.  It  is  all  made  in  one 
piece,  simply  drawn  in  a  little  at  the 
waist  with  a  narrow  girdle,  brought 
around  the  waist  twice,  and  looped  in 
front.  The  waist  opens  in  a  deep  V  at 
the  front,  with  revers  and  turnover  collar ; 
the  little  vestee  is  of  tucked  white  net. 
The  only  trimming  on  the  whole  dress 
was  the  deep  cuff  on  the  sleeves,  which 
was  very  novel  and  striking.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  band  of  silver  braid  at  the 
edge  of  the  cuff,  put  on  in  a  series  of 
curves.  Above  this  was  a  broad  band 
of  rose-colored  satin,  bordered  at  top  and 
bottom  with  gold  braid.  The  satin  was 
embroidered  with  a  diamond  mesh  of 
black  and  white  silk,  with  a  jet  bead  at 
each  intersection  of  the  network.  This 
was  a  very  pretty  trimming,  and  could 
be  developed  in  a  variety  of  color  combi¬ 
nations.  It  would  be  very  pretty  in 
white  satin  combined  with  jet  and  silver. 
The  hat  shown  is  a  black  velours  tricorne, 
with  an  ornament  of  hackle  feathers  at 
the  side. 

Three  Juvenile  Models. — The  second 
picture  shows  three  juvenile  models,  all 
trimmed  with  wool  embroidery.  At  the 


Ttco  Models  In  Blue  Serge 


left  is  a  little  bishop  dress  of  rose-colored 
challie.  It  is  ut  with  sleeves  and  dress 
all  in  one,  the  full  sleeves  being  pleated 
at  the  wrist.  The  round  neck,  sleeves 
and  bottom  of  the  skirt  are  trimmed  with 
stiff  little  flowers  embroidered  in  wool  in 
blue  and  green.  There  is  no  belt,  the 
dress  hanging  loose.  The  little  poke  bon¬ 
net  was  rose-colored  silk,  with  a  pleated 
border,  and  a  trimming  of  embroidered 
flowers.  The  same  style  is  shown  in 
black  taffeta  with  bright-colored  embroid¬ 
ered  flowers,  bonnet  and  all  being  of  the 
taffeta. 


Black  Taffeta. — The  little  dress  i 
the  center  is  black  taffeta,  a  plain  loos 
one-piece  dress,  with  a  deep  pointed  open 
'ag  m  the  front,  filled  in  with  a  veste 
of  white  crepe  de  chine.  The  dress  i 
fastened  with  snaps  down  one  side  of  thi 
opening.  Around  the  neck,  sleeves,  ves 
and  hem  is  embroidery  in  bright-colore 
wool,  which  includes 
about  one  inch  across, 
would  be  very  pretty 
chiillvo  with  a  pique 
down  both  sides  with 
could  be  taken  out  for 


crocheted  rose; 
The  same  stylt 
in  solid  colo ret 
vestee,  fastener 
snaps,  so  that  il 
washing.  Con 


and  tassels  of  terra  cotta  wool  were  tie 
across  the  top  of  the  vestee. 

Dotted  Challie,— At  the  right  is 

Z'l  “ogel  m  dotted  challie.  black  an 
"hite,  the  pleated  skirt  being  attache 


to  the  plain  waist  with  two  narrow  lines 
of  black  ribbon  velvet.  The  top  of  the 
skirt  forms  an  upstanding  frill,  lined  with 
white.  The  edge  of  round  hieck  and 
sleeves  was  finished  wTith  a  line  of  cro¬ 
chet  in  henna-colored  wool ;  below  this 
was  a  wreath  of  little  blue  crocheted  roses 
united  by  a  line  of  leaf-green  chain  stitch, 
all  of  wool.  This  was  a  particularly 
pretty  dress,  and  the  idea  is  an  excellent 
one.  A  great  many  new  Fall  dresses  for 
girls  of  all  ages  are  dotted  challie,  and 
black  and  white  is  a  favorite  combination. 
Children’s  dresses  are  very  plainly  made, 
their  style  depending  on  little  novelties 
in  trimmings,  or  clever  color  combina¬ 
tions. 

Notes  and  Novelties.— When  exam¬ 
ining  a  ready-made  wash  skirt  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  not  gathered  into  a 
band,  in  the  old  style.  There  is  an  inside 


Three  Frocks  For  Juniors 


band  of  woven  belting,  and  the  gathers 
are  brought  over  the  top  of  this,  and 
faced  with  a  narrow  tape.  Two  or  three 
rows  of  shirring  keep  the  skirt  flat  under 
the  separate  belt.  The  same  plan  is  used 
with  pleated  skirts,  which  often  have  a 
row  of  machine  stitching  near  the  belt 
top  to  hold  them  flat,  the  stitching  going 
through  the  fabric,  but  not  atttachiug  to 
belt.  In  stitching  skirt  to  belt  both  are 
laid  flat,  the  top  of  skirt  overlapping  edge 
of  belt.  A  tape  is  used  as  facing,  being 
laid  flat  along  edge,  on  the  belting,  and 
stitched  in  place,  thus  covering  the  raw 
edge. 

Some  attractive  scarfs  of  soft  cash- 
mere  are  seen  for  wear  -with  walking  suits, 
some  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  some  with 
the  edge  embroidered  in  wool  in  bright 
colors.  These  cost  from  .$5  to  $8.50. 

Velours  hats  are  appearing  in  colors 
and  black,  round  models  and  tricornes. 
So  far  velvet  hats  are  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent.  Velours  is  so  light,  serviceable  and 
becoming  that  it  is  eminently  desirable, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  in  great  favor 
during  the  Winter. 

We  recently  saw  smoothly  woven  .Jap¬ 
anese  crape,  in  solid  colors,  for  38  cents 
a  yard ;  this  fabric  has  appeared  to  be 
scarce  through  the  whole  season.  It  is 
excellent  for  children’s  clothes,  and  for 
house  dresses,  launders  easily,  and  has 
more  body  than  percale  or  charnbray. 

The  most  popular  garment  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  the  overblouse,  and  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  simplifying  dress  and  making 
for  comfort  in  hot  weather.  But  main- 
girls  wear  such  gauzy  overblouses,  and 
such  inappropriate  skirts,  that  they  in¬ 
vite  criticism,  and  bring  discredit  on  a 
sensible  fashion. 


Thoughts  of  a  Farm  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  1371) 
the  situation  I  have  just  been  discussing 
— the  unequal  struggle  between  the  farmer 
of  the  worn-out  hills  and  his  “soft” 
brother,  the  farmer  of  the  rich  and 
abundant  West.  The  author  shows  how 
Westerners  can  farm  it  with  half  the  ef¬ 
fort  or  less  which  must  be  put  forth  by 
the  New  Englander,  and  how  the  money 
rolls  in  for  the  former  because  of  his  be¬ 
ing  able  to  use  the  latest  machinery  on 
his.  level,  rich  land,  while  the  other  mr  t 
strive  for  a  lifetime  and  only  show  for  his 
pains  the  prolit  earned  by  his  competitor 
iu  a  single  season.  The  story  goes  on 
to  prove  that  work  makes  meu  of  muscle 
and  hard  strength,  but  that  the  siekening- 
ly  small  profits  make  their  souls  narrow 
and  mean.  The  ending  is  not  really  con¬ 
sistent,  as  the  hero  eventually  goes  back 
to  his  lone  farm  of  stones  iu  the  Vermont 
hills  to  live  happily  ever  after.  I  think 
he  would  have  remained  in  the  valleys  in 
real  life,  and  in  spite  of  being  beaten  out 
of  his  productive  bottom  land,  would  have 
started  in  all  over  again,  and  in  time 
have  made  his  pile,  as  so  many  have  done 
and  will  do.  Whether  to  keep  on  with 
the  isolated  farm  is  a  big  matter  indeed, 
and  one  which  is  very  near  the  hearts  of 
our  American  farmers.  It  would  seem 
that  so  many  are  deserting  any  kind  of 
farm  for  the  city  that  a  better  located  one 
could.  be  bought  reasonably  now.  if  ever, 
and  instead  of  spending  one's  life  in  a 
constant  struggle  with  nature,  it  would 
be  the  better  part  of  valor  to  move  off 
and  try  greener  fields.  I  wish  the  editor 
would  see  fit  to  take  up  a  discussion  of 
this  problem,  and  let  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  bills  speak  for  themselves. 
I'erhaps  I  am  all  wrong  in  thinking  their 
future  precarious  in  a  financial  way  and 
if  .so  the  proof  should  be  forthcoming. 
Will  American  farming  in  the  future  be 
conducted  solely  by  machine  in  the  val¬ 
leys  while  the  hill  farms  fade  away  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  compete?  What  is  the 
real  answer?  h.  s.  K.  \v. 


Two  Home 
Youll  Never 
Part  With 


Are  wife  and  baby. 

You’d  do  anything  possible  for 
their  comfort;  for  their  health; 
for  their  protection.  Of  course 
you  would  unless  you  forgot. 

Don’t  put  off  investigating  the 


Inter  H4TI0H4L 

OnEPIPE  HE4TER 


For  the  Onepipe  brings  your  family 
the  comfort  and  protection  of  steady, 
even,  healthful  warmth  all  over  the 
house,  all  winter  long.  It  is  so  inex¬ 
pensive  to  install  and  operate  that  its 
yearly  cost  is  seldom  more  than  for 
out-of-date  stoves.  Its  triple  inner 
casing  keeps  your  cellar  cool.  It  is 
the  one  Heater,  substantially,  scien¬ 
tifically  built  for  real,  lasting  econ¬ 
omy,  by  a  company  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade  fur¬ 
naces  and  boilers. 

Send  for  catalog,  chart  and  question  blank, 
which,  when  filled  out  and  returned,  enable 
our  experienced  engineers  to  give  you  un¬ 
biased,  honest  heating  advice  free. 

I  mt  e  r  n/m  o  i\a  l  H  e^tter 
Coop/irjy 

Makers  of  Boilers,  Fumacoi 
and  Onepipe  Heaters 

6*26  Monroe  St, 

UTICA.  H.  Y. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving  way  is 
to  buy  them  direct  from 
the  factory  where  they  are 
made.  Only  IQ 

for  this 

leather  shoe.  Remarkable 
— isn’t  it?  It  is  only  one  of 
the  big  money -saving  values 
we  show  in  our  Catalog  R. 
Shoes  for  all  the  family  direct 
from  our  factory  at  prices 
that  are  sure  to  please 
you.  Try  a  pair  of  these 
— you  will  like  them, 

IVe  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we  re¬ 
turn  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE 
MONEY. 


Send  for 


Catalog 


No.  1010 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY-Boston 


Why  not  save  money? 


31 


lbs.  of  Best  01  (1(1 
4  Combination  yl«— 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


HOSIERY  SALE  *12! 

For  8  pairs  of  Lillies'  Mercerized  Cotton  Stockings. 
M;ulo  front  the  best  cotton  yarns  obtainable. 
Strongly  reinforced  at  all  wearing:  points.  Seamed 
backs,  in  block  and  brown.  We  are  selling  hosiery 
direct  from  factory  to  you,  and  are  sure  you  will 
be  pleased.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

lie  pay  delivery  charges. 

PETER  V ANDERBOK,  Hosiery  Manufacturer 
353  Clinton  Street  Haledon.  New  Jersey 


wh i  iuun  r it ui i 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “tiranKer'’ 
r.iaporatnr.  Cheaper  than  canning — No  jare-No  sugar- 
56  00  UP-  Send  for  catalog  F 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA..  PA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mai*. 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A  ddress : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


1382 
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August  28,  1920 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

After  thirty-one  years  of  constructive 
breeding,  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  the 
thoughtful  breeder  to  secure,  at  buyers’ 
prices,  representatives  of  the  blood  lines 
which  have  made  Meridale  famous. 

ANNUAL  SALE 

September  17  thy  1920 

The  offering  includes  a  Gold  Medal 
Daughter  of  The  Imported  Jap  75265; 
daughters  of  all  the  herd  bulls  at  Meri¬ 
dale  Farms;  including  a  choice  lot  of 
Register  of  Merit  cows,  all  young ;  and  a 
remarkably  fine  string  of  young  females 
just  imported  for  this  occasion. 

Here  is  Correct  Type,  Robust  Health, 
Heavy  Production — and  above  all — 
Prepotency ! 

For  catalogue  address 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 


or 


ayer  &  McKinney 

Merridale  Farms  Meridale,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  Oil  account  of  being  unnblu  to  see  to 
iny  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  1\ 
O.  IJoxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Registered  JERSEYS 

Choice  stock  ;  reasonable  prices.  KII.HYTII  FARM, 
Box  86.  Phone  S7,  Huntington,  Huntington,  I,.  I„  IS'.  Y. 

I  ^2  ^,ll0*>ure  Hi  ed  Bull.  Eleven 

W  E am  O)  Ei  ■  W*  high  grade  c  otv  g,  three 
heifers;  freshen  in  early  spring.  F.  A.  PARKS.  Lawtons,  N.  r. 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FOR  SALE: 

1.  Young  Bull  dropped  March  9th, 
1917.  Perfection,  pedigree,  con¬ 
formation  and  service. 

2.  Bull  calf  dropped  Dec.  24,1919. 

3.  Bull  calf  dropped  Apr.  2,  1920. 

Wonderful  specimen  that  will  please 
the  most  critical  buyer. 

All  three  from  R.  O.  M.  Dams 
Priced  to  sell.  For  description 
address 

KARHA  FARM 

%  Geo.  L.  Barkor,  Supt. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1920 

Show  Cattle  ^ - -  All  of  the 

Breeding  Cattle  Choicest  Blood- 

Cows  with  Calves  f  lines  and  Popular 

At  Foot  and  \  Families  are 

Rebred  — ^  Represented 

35  Females — 40  Head  -5  Bulls 

Everything  tested  and  sold  subject  to  a  60-day  retest,  and 
guaranteed  breeders. 

Secretary  Charles  Gray  and  Dr.  K.  J.  Seulke,  representative 
of  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  will  care 
for  your  mail  bids  and  assist  you  at  the  sale. 

For  Catalog  address:— DR.  K.  J.  SEULKE,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


in 

JERSEYS 

JERSEYS 

Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Small  Milk  Flow 

I  have  a  registered  Jersey  cow,  five 
years  old.  She  is  a  fine  looking  cow,  but 
gives  but  little  milk.  The  front  udder 
seems  hard.  The  man  I  bought  her  from 
was  very  irregular  in  milking  and  feed¬ 
ing.  She  gained  some  in  quantity  of  milk 
with  regular  milking  and  feeding.  What 
can  I  do  to  make  a  producer  of  her  when 
she  comes  fresh  again  in  December? 
Massachusetts.  c.  w.  n. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  you 
materially  to  increase  the  milk  flow  from 
this  cow  during  her  present  lactation 
period.  When  once  the  flow  of  milk  is 
depreciated  as  the  result  of  irregular  feed¬ 
ing  and  milking  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  revive  the  milking  instinct.  Hence  you 
are  on  the  right  track  in  trying  to  find 
a  means  of  conditioning  this  cow  and 
make  it  possible  to  bring  her  to  her  full 
flow  of  milk  when  next  she  freshens.  To 
this  end  I  would  give  her  a  rest  period, 
say  from  eight  to  12  weeks.  During  this 
time  I  would  make  sure  that  she  was 
generously  fed  on  a  ration  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cormneal,  ground  oats  and 
oilmeal.  I  would  feed  her  from  5  to  7 
lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day  in  addition 
to  all  the  roughage  that  she  would  eat  in 
Winter,  or  all  the  pasture  grass  that  she 
would  consume  in  Summer.  I  would  in¬ 
sist  that  she  gain  regularly  in  flesh  and 
that  her  entire  framework  be  Covered  with 
firm  flesdi.  even  though  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  still  further  increase  the  amount 
of  grain  fed. 

As  calving  time  approaches  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
amount  of  grain  ;  hence  I  should  take  the 
corn  from  the  mixture  and  feed  her  a 
combination  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  would  be  better 
than  any  other  roughage,  and  she  should 
be  fed  all  of  this  that  she  would  clean  up 
each  day.  As  dhe  is  due  to  freshen  in 
December,  it  would  be  well  to  provide 
some  succulence,  such  as  beet  pulp  satu¬ 
rated  with  molasses,  to  be  fed  her  imme¬ 
diately  following  calving.  If  she  is 
brought  up  to  this  condition  and  then 
care  is  exercised  in  milking  her  fre¬ 
quently,  say  the  first  10  days  after  calv¬ 
ing,  I  am  sure  that  if  she  possesses 
average  ability  you  will  revive  the  milk¬ 
ing  instinct  and  bring  her  up  to  her  full 
flow.  Of  course  you  realise  that  there 
are  cows  that  are  not  inclined  toward 
heavy  production,  and  often  the  best 
looking  cows  are  found  to  be  disappoint 
ing. 


Buckwheat  for  Hogs 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  buckwheat  flour,  very  nice 
looking  and  not  lumpy.  It  was  bought 
by  a  large  feed  concern  last  Fall,  to  be 
sold  for  pancakes,  (’an  you  tell  ine  bow 
it  would  be  to  feed  young  pigs,  some 
about  three  months  old  and  some  January 
pigs?  I  intend  mixing  it  with  ground 
corn  and  oats.  I  can  buy  it  for  four  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  second  grade  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  cost  3%  cents  per  pound  here. 

New  York.  F.  T.  It. 

If  the  buckwheat  flour  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  your 
mixture  it  can  safely  be  fed  to  young  pigs 
in  combination  with  corn,  oats  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  Make  sure,  however, 
that  the  buckwheat  flour  is  not  rancid 
and  lumpy,  but  rather  is  fine  and  sweet. 
When  you  feed  the  buckwheat  it  would 
be  well  to  reduce  the  amount  of  corn ;  but 
it  would  not  make  a  satisfactory  ration 
unless  you  add  some  protein-carrying 
feed,  such  as  oilmeal  or  tankage  or  .skim- 
milk.  Frequently  reports  have  been  made 
suggesting  that  buckwheat  middlings, 
owing  to  their  coarseness,  cause  an  in¬ 
flamed  condition  of  the  digestive  tract 
when  fed  to  pigs.  This  condition  will  not 
obtain  if  the  material  is  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  feeds.  Unfortunately, 
however,  buckwheat  is  not  especially 
palatable  for  pigs,  and  it  serves  its  best 
purpose  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows.  Of 
course  the  buckwheat  is  very  apt  to  be¬ 
come  weevily  or  lumpy  if  held  over  from 
one  season  to  the  next,  and  this  is  the 
reason  perhaps  that  the  miller  is  willing 
to  dispose  of  the  feed  at  this  reduced 
price. 


Shortly  after  Dec’s  surrender  two 
Confederate  soldiers  were  bargaining  in 
Confederate  money  over  a  very  ordinary 
looking  horse.  “He’ll  do  for  my  farm, 
Jim,”  said  one.  “I’ll  give  you  $20,000 
i  for  him.”  “No,”  said  the  other.  “Give 
you  $50,000.”  “No.”  “Give  you  $100.- 

(H)0.”  “Not  much !”  replied  the  owner. 
I  “1  just,  paid  $120,000  to  have  him  shod.” 
|  — Credit  Lost. 


Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 
Save  Labor 

Whatever  the  amount  of  milk  or  butter- 
fat  you  wish  to  produce,  is  it  not  better 
policy  to  use  large-yield  cows  than  to  feed 
and  shelter  the  necessarily  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  small-yield  cows?  ‘  Use  Ilolsteins 
and  you  save  labor,  feed,  stable-room, 
equipment  and  risk.  They  are  always 
healthy  and  ready  for  work.  Choose  cows 
according  to  their  capacity  for  converting 
coarse  feed  into  milk.  That  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  dairy  cow.  and  that  is  whore 
the  big  Holstein  excels. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 
They  contain  valuable  information  for 
any  Dairyman. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro¬ 
moters.  I  have  50  registered 
heifer  calves,  8  to  10  mos.  old, 
$1  OO  each  for  the  lot;  choice, 
$125.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  tlmt  you  want.  K 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lota  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N  Y. 


200 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyors  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  uwny.  If  you  want  the  best 
wo  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  selectfrom. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Two  Well  Bred  Heifers  For  Sale 

Their  sire  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PON¬ 
TIAC  ALCARTRA,  the  famous  $511,000  bull. 
Their  dams  are  by  a  son  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS,  tlie  famous  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING 
SEGIS. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  D.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


20  High  Grade  Holsteins  /S 

IO  near-by  Grade  Holstein  Cows.  5  Pare  bred  Hol¬ 
steins,  2-yr.-old,  bred  to  a  30-lb.  sire.  35  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows,  due  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  T,  B 
Tested.  Davis  &  Hollister,  liallston  Spa.,N.Y 

Reg.  Rolstein  Bull  Call  gfe 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Puri  Byron.  N  Y. 


HoUteln-Frleslan  lidfer  nnrl-ltull  fnltrs.  Pure  bred  register* 
edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  ami  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroo  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  fARMS.  McGrow.  Cortland  Co..  H» 
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AGENTS 
WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

*The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

Chester  Whites 

Conditions  are  such  that  we  can  no  longer  keep 
pigs  here.  We  offer  one  boar,  two  sows  and  14 
suckling  pigs,  all  registered  and  transferred. 
They  are  a  high  class  lot  and  priced  low 
for  quick  sale. 

FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  EM 

We  hare  a  number  of  large  Type  Poland  China  Roars 
and  Sows,  farrowed  April.  1920.  All  registered  stock, 
out  of  excellent  sows  that  have  been  throwing  large 
litters,  Rnd  sired  by  our  Senior  herd  boar,  who  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  hater  in  the  season  wo 
will  bo  able  to  furnish  unrelated  stock  sired  by  our 
Junior  herd  boar,  whom  we  seoured  from  Illinois 
this  Spring,  and  whose  siro  sold  for  $2,200. 
EAGLES  MERE  FARMS  CO.  Farms  at 
MUNCY  VALLEY.  Office  at  236  Arch  St..  SUNBURY,  PA. 


PURE 

BRED 


jp  Q  ^  ■ 

Duroc- Jersey  Boar'Pigs 

from  a  litter  of  twelve.  They  are  big  type  from  a 
Colonel  darn  and  sired  by  Belrose  Orion  Cherry 
King,  the  $1,000  son  of  Fancy  doe  Orion.  The  first 
cheek  for  835  gets  the  host  boar  in  the  litter. 

S.  W.  Hagan  -  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

sale  Registered  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

and  sows,  three  to  four  months  old;  also  sows  bred 
for  fall  litters.  One  service  boar,  16  months  old  and 
a  good  one.  All  big  type,  of  the  .best  blood  lines. 

BUSHFIELD  FARM  C.  E.  Veak  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 

duroc-jersey  boars 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stono  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Duroc-Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  r iW™,' 

MARTIN  E.  THEW  -  Arthursburg,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— IF1!!' ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIUES 

six  weeks  old,  84  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— 8-LO.  Registered  six  weeks 
pig*  -  820.  Grades,  six  weeks— 86  each. 
Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Registered  Chester  Whites  H0pJs\"d 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr.,  Pcnllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Writo  for  prices.  A.  A.  SCHDFELL,  Heuvelton.  N.K. 

Chester  Whites  and  0. !.  C.  PIGS^Vi^ 

Slid  Sows.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  GEO.  F  GRIFFIE,  Newville.  P«. 

Pure  bred.  Schoolmaster  and 
Callaway  Edd  blood  lines. 
Sow  pigs.  10-wki.  old.  Two  line 
herd  boars.  1  and  I-yrs.  old. 

TOPI.IFF,  I'nadllln,  New  York 

0  |  Q  >8  Keg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Kdil. 


O.I.C. 

Cheap.  W.  J. 


wkc. 


Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex,  $10.50  at  8- 
Satisfaetion  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Senaca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The  kind  that  make  tire  breed  popular.  Registered 
tow  pigs.  Farmers’  prices.  Pork  Producing  pigs 
at  $16  the  pair.  VINCENT  W.  JIMESON,  Millington.  N.  J. 

Hampshire  Hoar  Pics.  825  ea.  in  your  name. 

Sows  Sold.  DON  McLEAD,  ROWLAND.  N.  C 

Pnlonal  fhinoc  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success, 
my  I  013nQ-Lni!laS  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KM0X,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Kinderhook  Duroc  PIGS  Special.  Get  his  nun). 

her.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION.  Kindarhaok,  N.  V 

Keg.  Duroc  Hoar  Pigs.  Pathfinder-Orion  Cherry  King 

breeding.  R.  L.  SCHARRING-HAUSEN,  Glenview  Farm,  Gian  Moore,  N.J. 


BERKSHIRE 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Fishklll,  N.Y. 


Thorobred  Berkshire  Sow2J.r?n0< 


-2-yrs.-old. 
Fine 

Mother.  Longfellow  breeding.  $65.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  ARTHUR  L.  MADDEN.  Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 

FourLett  #rt£Sa?y  wSTe*-  SpringBoarPigs 

Very  typy,  great  length,  the  right  blood,  and  guaranteed 
to  pleuse.  Write  your  needs,  paimoor  farms.  HartliaU,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

JPDCC  V  O  Ten  cows,  some  fresh,  lieif- 
™  ■*  ”  ™  ®  ers  and  bull  calves,  Oxford 

Lad.  St.  Lambert,  Lord  Glennie  breeding  BENEL- 
LEN  FARM,  Wilmot  Road, New  Roehelle,  N.Y,  Telephone  4496 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St., 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 

or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30tl»  Street,  New  York  City 


t 


LP/ten  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Mid  -  Summer  Sale 
of  High  Class  Stock 
1  Ao/„Dlsc°UNTAND  express 

lU/°  PAID  ON  AUG.  SHIPMENT 

30  Sows  and  (Jilts  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal- 
Superior —  Emblem  and  Matchless  Baron  Duke 
—  ail  noted  boars  of  the  breed.  The  kind  that 
produce  size,  good  beads,  short  nose,  heavy 
hams,  broad  backs  and  quick  development. 
They  turn  food  into  pork  at  a  profit  for  pro¬ 
gressive  breeders.  We  have  the  largest  and 
best  herd  of  Kpochals  in  the  State.  VVe  offer 
30  sows  safe  in  pig  to  farrow  in  August 
and  September,  and  a  young  boar  not  related 
to  the  sow,  or  the  litter  she  carries,  for  8150. 
Bred  sow  without  the  boar  for  8125.  Re¬ 
corded.  transferred,  express  paid  within  1.000 
miles.  Safa  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

100  Summer  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  four  noted  boars,  and  out  of  large 
prolific  sows,  at  $20  each.  Either  sex. 

(.nwial  A  none  I  Offer*  2  sows,  1  boar  not  related,  $55,  no 
special  Augusiuner.  lliscount  Recorded,  express  paid. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  tKanys0rk  G 


BLACKFR1AR  FARMS 

Fancy  Berkshire  Swine 

Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Herd  Boars 

Lord  Mastodon,  No.  245360 

and  five  others 

Lord  Mastodon  weighed  1,000  lbs.  last 
January  in  hard  flesh.  We  claim  that 
he  is  the  largest  boar  of  the  breed  in 
America.  He  is  siring  large  litters. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

(two  weeks  only) 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 

CHOICE  PIGS 

Eight  weeks  old — Price,  $10.00 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE 

Cold  Spring,  Putnam  County,  New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh¬ 
ing  2oO  to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

5  yearling  Boars,  a  few  bred  sows,  open 
yearliug  gilts,  spring  boars  and  gilts. 

Apply  John  Buckler,  Pittstleld,  Mass. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 


Anedjo  Farm 


Webster,  Mass. 


Choice  Berkshires. 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Breed*  Money- Making 

BERKSHIRES 


The  Captain  Wing  Farm 

It  Is  tho  homo  of  the  two  great  boars,  Luciudy's  Real 
Typo  10th  and  Emblematic  11th.  Let  us  quote  you  right 
prices  on  stuff  which  will  please  you. 

WILFRID  P.  HEWITT.  Captain  Wing  Farm,  Acushnet,  Man. 

erkshire  Bargains 

One  tried  600-lb.  sow,  two  year*  old  ;  3  line  300-lb.  gilt*, 
bred  for  fall  litters,  anil  3  open  gills  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  ltEI>  TOP  FARM,  North  Hrum-li,  N.  J. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  anil  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Wtitwood,  Mai*. 


SPRIKGDANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
(Jilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Hit  Tj|>*  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Mubledil*.  Conn. 


BKKKSIHKKS— For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FAHM.  Charlotte.  N.Y 


r^-Pro  ducts 


Seven  trophies,  1(5  plaoques  anil  $4,000  in  prize  money  will 
be  awarded  by  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  at  1920 
Fairs  and  Dairy  Shows.  Several  thousand  dollars  are  ex¬ 
pended  annually  in  other  ways  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  merits  of  Guernsey  cows  and  their  products.  Send  for 
our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  78  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  young  bulls  of  May  hose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $150  to  $350 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  ami  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  GRADE 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  8150  each. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Herd  of  Reg.  Guernseys 

2  cows,  due  in  6  wks.  1  cow,  due  in  March.  I  2-yr.- 
old  heifer,  due  in  Dec.  1  2-yr.-olil  heifer,  due  in  May. 
1  Bull  calf,  son  of  Daisy  Pearl’s  Governor.  First 
check  for  $1 ,500  takes  this  bunch. 


GUERNSEY  CALVES 

FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  — SEVEN  MONTHS  OLD 

Sh  ed  by  Mixter  King,  a  Royally  bred  bull,  who  is  a 
grandson  of  Dolly  Dimples  May  King  of  Langwater; 
thru  the  proven  sire  Langwater  Demonstrator. 
Dolly  Dimples  May  King  of  I,angwaf«r  Is  the  sire  of 
Langwater  Nancy,  who  sold  for  $7,500  and  who  is  the 
dam  of  Florham  leader,  who  sold  for  $26,000. 

BULL  CALF— FOUR  MONTHS  OLD 

Sired  by  our  Senior  herd  sire.  Imp.  Graceys  Prize 
King.  Our  herd  tire  is  a  regular  show  bull,  who  is 
by  Governors  King’s  Prize,  by  Governor  of  the  Van- 
quidor,  by  Governor  of  the  Chene,  one  of  the  greatest 
bulls  of  the  breed.  He  is  out  of  Imp.  Gracey  of 
Padin*.  now  owned  by  J.  L.  Austin,  Newtown  Square, 
on  test  at  the  present  time,  ami  making  a  good 
record.  This  bull  calf  is  out  of  Imp.  Godetta  of 
Padins  de  Bas  II,  who  in  turn  was  sired  by  Polly’s 
Pride,  who  took  the  King’s  prize  in  1915,  who  in  turn 
was  sired  by  Billys  France  II ;  by  Billys  France  I. 
This  calf  has  good  conformation. 

Both  the  above  calves  are  of  the  best  of  Guernsey 
breeding,  and  any  breeder  will  not  make  a  mistake 
in  adding  this  blood  to  his  herd.  We  will  furnish 
full  pedigrees  to  anyone  Interested. 

EAGLES  MERE  FARMS  CO. 

Farms  at  MUNCY  VALLEY 
Office  at  236  Arch  Street,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  WHte  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  D41HY  FARMS  s.  323  St,  Phil*.,  Pa 


BARRETT  &  WOODRUFF, 


Andover,  N.Y. 


Herd  o!  Reg.  Guernseys 

with  world’s  z*ecord  breeding.  1  Herd  bull,  son  of 
Spotswooil  Daisy  Pearl.  1  Aged  cow,  daughter  of 
Slasher  Sequel,  A.  R.  record  635.54  fat.  1  6-yr.-old 
cow,  whose  dam  lias  A.  R.  record  464.14  fat.  1  3-yr.- 
old  heifer,  granddaughter  of  “  Murne  Cowan.”  tho 
world's  record  Guernsey.  $6,500  takes  this  herd 
for  quick  sale.  liurrelt  Jk  Woodruff,  Andover,  N.Y . 


Guernsey  Bulls-4  Ready  for  Service 

of  American  breeding:,  line-bred,  from  our  famous 
foundation  cow,  Duchess  of  Maple  How.  Prices 
moderate.  $200  upwards.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Brookfield  Farm  Guernseys 

Offers  for  sale  at  Rargain  prices,  choice  of  six  young 
Bulls  ready  for  service,  some  of  May  Rose  breeding, 
out  of  cows  now  on  Test,  making  from  500  to  600  lbs. 
fat.  Herd  under  Federal  supervision.  Prices  from 
$1  50  to  $250.  These  prices  are  for  immediate  sale. 
For  further  information  write 

BROOKFIELD  FARMS.  Box  151,  R.  No.  3,  Saugerties,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
Constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  SI  OO  up.  A  J.  FELL,  Lunsdule,  I’a. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE-2  Pure  Bred  GUERNSEY  CALVES 

dropped  April  10,  May  14, 1920.  Sired  by  Grandson  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Chene.  9  Head  from  bred  Cows  ami  Heifci-s. 
Also  18  head  of  High-grade  Guernsey  cows  to  freshen 
fall  and  winter.  STEPHEN  T.  WINS0R,  Coaperstown,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Wool  Market  is  doing  better 

You  can't  afford  to  grow  sheep  for  wool  alone. 
Get  a  pure  bred  ram,  that  will  improve  the 
mutton  quality  of  your  flock,  at  the  Second 
Annual  Pure  Bred  Ram  Sale,  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24th.  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds.  Write 

A.  G.  SKINNER,  for  catalogue,  Sterrs,  Conn. 


^urice  Type  K®sr.  HerhalitreN 


In  advance.  HAV 


“TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  DORSETS” 

Special  price  of  830  on  Ram  Lambs  and  840  on 
Yearlings,  crated  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  next  thirty  days. 
All  pure-bred  and  Registered. 

ARTHUR  DANKS.  Mgr.  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
fleece.  Yearling  rams  for  sale.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagl*  Bridge.  N.Y 


CUD  nPQHTR  FC.  12  REGISTERED 
arlKUr  orlllALO .  yearlinckams 

81red  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewes.  Fred  Van  Vi.k*t  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


DELAINE  YEA  KLIN  G  RAM  8  of  highest  quality, 
sired  by  "New  York  2,”  Champion  Delaine  Ram  at  New 
York  State  Fair  both  in  1918-1919.  Also  same  quality  Ram- 
boulllet  yearling  Rains.  Fall  delivery  if  preferred.  "Pre¬ 
mier  Flock  of  ltambouiUetS.”  C.O.PATTRIDGE  S  SONS,  Ptrry, N.Y 


Daniciorod  Shropshire  Ewe  ami  Ram 
Kcyislcl  til  Lambs.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
U.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  ami 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELUS  T1UKR,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  stock  for1  Hie 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  60  yearling  llams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  L  B.  PATTRI06E,  Leicester,  N.  Y. 


Milking  ShorthornspD^S 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wuhinglonville.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  Mass 


.-.  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


Airedales,  Collies,  andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  anil  brood  matrons:  pups  ail  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RAB8ITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

Collie  Puppies  Females,  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Kggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  Airedale  Puppies  Jviii 

Champions  inthefirst  four  generations  of  tneir  pedigree. 
Whelped  May  22nd.  Males.  $20  ;  Females.  |lo.  Paper* 
with  each  puppy.  VALLBY  BUG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.  ¥. 

For  Sale-i/fc  Hound — Vfc  Terrier  „fa. 

Good  hunter.  C.  O.  D.  $15.  Jacob  lung,  D»yton,  Penn. 


.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  'ift 

liTaud  17  mOR.  old.  C.  I*,  k  M.  W.  HIGH  AM,  dettjrsbirf,  Pa. 


Reg 


A.IR.BD  ALE 

female;  6-mos.  j  international  ehamp.  and  chump,  stock. 

$25.  HARTZELL  BR01HERS  SHETLAND  PONY  FARM.  Sebring,  Ohio 

CAI  I  Ip  pnpc  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 
Vvkl.ll,  f  Cl  J  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  city,  1’a. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  SSSt 


and  ewes,  with  good  head  cov- 

WiIsoii,  N.Y 


ferrets 


to  kill  RATS,  RATS 
and  save  the  grain, 
st  free.  Catalogue  l  Oc. 
C.  II.  KKKFElt  A  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


r..  0-1-  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  81IEEP,  RAMS  anil 
roroaio  EWES.  Apply  orillll  FARM,  Porebau,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


For  Salo-%  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

from  4-4kj  qt.  dams.  l»r.  GORDON,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Roselawn  Farm °,rorH  for  84110  To^enburg.Mnk  goat*. 


A.  A.  HALEY 


Pure  bred  and  Grades.  51  ilk  Stock. 

Old  Mystic,  Conn . 


on  approval.  No  cash 
D  II  I  ANT,  Huntington  U III*,  Pa.  | 


w 


ANTED-LARGE.  YOUNG  MILK  DOE 

A.  Sabkissian,  86  North  Main,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 


AIREDALE  Terrier  PUPPIES 

The  demand  for  Airedales  exceeds  the  production  by 
a  large  margin,  ’’Get  busy”  and  get  in  line.  1  have 
for  sale  several  female  Airedale  puppies,  real  Aire¬ 
dales  of  superior  quality,  combining  intelligence, 
courage,  obedience  ami  reliability,  that  will  grow  to 
he  grand  brood  matrons.  Price.  $45  each.  Parents 
registered.  Breeding  of  the  best .  Guaranteed  to  satisfy 
or  your  money  refunded,  ingleside  farm,  Bowminnille,  N.Y. 

Farm  Dogs- Collie-AiredaleCross 

Very  intelligent.  Pups  ready  to  lie  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  Males.  $8  j  Females,  $5.  'WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoeton,  N.Y. 

EGISTERED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS. 

lv  L.  E.  Bknmktt  Route  1  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WM.  LOUDEN 
Over  fifty  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  equipping  barns. 


Save  Time,  Material  and  Labor 

in  Barn  Building 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Reading  a  Barometer 

What  do  the  readings  of  a  barometer 
signify?  G.  T.  R. 

Several  things  go  by  the  xiame  of 
barometer,  but  the  only  ones  which  have 
a  right  to  it  are  those  which  in  some 
way  ghow  the  weight  of  the  air  at  the 
time.  The  original  barometer  balanced 
mercury  against  air.  In  theory  this  sort 
is  easily  made  by  filling  a  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end  and  a  little  over  80  in. 
long,  with  mercury,  and  setting  it  in  a 
dish  of  mercury.  What  mercury  is  not 
kept  in  the  tube  by  the  weight  of  the  air 
will  run  out,  and  space  filled  only  with 
mercury  vapor  will  be  left  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube.  Now,  as  the  weight 
of  the  air  changes,  more  mercury  will  be 
run  out  of,  or  pressed  in  to  the  tube,  the 
excess  in  the  dish  acting  as  a  reserve. 
It  sounds  easy  to  make  this  sort,  but  in 
practice  the  results  are  poor  unless  you 
have  proper  arrangements  of  filling  the 
tube,  since  more  or  less  air  is  certain  to 
cling  to  the  sides,  and  that  means  in¬ 
exact  readings. 

Another  kind  of  barometer  depends  on 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  thin-walled 
metal  box,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted.  The  motion  of  the  metal  is 
so  slight  that  it  is  multiplied  by  a  rack 
and  pinion  and  a  pointer,  and  this  is  the 
weak  spot  in  this  device.  A  special  form 
of  this  sort  of  barometer,  called  in  general 
“aneroid,”  used  an  exhausted  metal  tube 
and  gets  better  results.  The  very  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  sensitive  aneroids  as 
altitude  meters  in  flying  has  led  to 
marked  improvements  in  this  type.  The 
reason  they  are  of  rise  is  that,  as  the 
machine  rises,  there  is  less  and  less  air 
above  it,  and  so  of  course  less  and  less 
weight  of  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
sensitive  box  or  coil. 

So.  if  you  have  'a  real  barometer,  you 
have  either  a  column  of  mercury  or  a 
thing  like  a  clock  face  with  a  little 
pointer  which  wanders  between  29  and 
81  on  the  scale,  but  mostly  sticks  pretty 
close  to  80.  Now  as  to  the  readings, 
they  must  be  interpreted  in  connection 
with  other  observations.  The  only  thing 
the  barometer  tells  you  is  air  pressure. 
Air  gets  lighter  as  it  gets  warmer  and 
as  it  gets  wetter.  That  is,  heated  air 
expands,  so  there  is  relatively  less  of  it 
above  your  machine  and  the  pressure 
goes  down. 

Water  vapor  weighs  less,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  air.  so  if  the  stuff  above  you 
machine  is  water  vapor  and  air  mixed, 
it  will  weigh  less,  that  is,  press  down  less, 
than  dry  air.  Of  course  there  is*  some 
water  vapor  in  all  air  in  nature  and  along 
the  coast,  quite  a  bit  of  it  at  times.  The 
80-in.  barometer  height  is  for  an  average 
air.  So  you  must  size  up  the  humidity 
and  the  temperature  when  you  read  your 
barometer  and  take  them  into  account. 
In  general  a  light  air  precedes  a  change 
in  the  weather  in  the  direction  of  a 
storm  ;  that  is.  “the  glass  is  falling.”  as  the 
sailor  puts  it.  If  there  is  a  marked  drop 
it  means  that  the  colder  air  will  rush  in 
to  the  warm,  wet,  and  so  light-air  dis¬ 
trict  or  region,  and  there  will  be  high 
wind.  That  is  why  the  barometer  is  so 
much  use  to  'a  sailor.  He  cares  little 
whether  it  is  raining  or  will  rain ;  a 
little  more  or  less  water  does  not  trouble 
him:  there  is  plenty  all  about,  but  he  is 
very  greatly  interested  in  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  wind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  farmer  wants  to  know  if  it  is  going 
to  rain,  and  that,  which  really  means 
whether  the  moisture  in  the  air  about 
will  reach  the  precipitating  point,  de¬ 
pends  on  a  lot  of  local  factors  which  the 
barometer  cannot  perceive  itself,  and  so 
cannot  tell  you. 

From  my  own  observations,  near  New’ 
York,  reading  the  barometer  each  day 
for  another  purpose,  I  have  concluded 
that  while  the  barometer  w’ill  always 
show  a  coming  change  of  pressure,  it  will 
rarely  indicate  a  “storm”  until  it  is  quite 
evident  in  other  ways,  and  so  also  with 
a  clearing,  but  it  will  always  show’  a 
coming  high  wind. 


Chemistry  of  Shaving  Lather 

What  is  the  action  of  lather  in  shav- 1 
ing?  c.  n.  w. 

New  York. 

There  should  be  little,  it  any,  although 
some.  shaving  soaps  do  carry  some  free 
alkali,  as  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  first 
place.  If  there  is  much  of  this,  however, 
the  skin  is  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
irritated  sooner  or  later.  Even  a  soap 
w’hich  is  neutral  by  chemical  composition 
w’ill  give  a  fairly  alkaline  lather,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  water  does 
seem  to  have  a  slightly  softening  action 
on  the  hair  tissue.  The  main  action  of 
the  lather  is  that  of  a  support ;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hairs  are  held  steady  against  the 
advancing  razor  edge  just  long  enough  to 
get  caught  by  the  blade,  and  then,  if  that 
is  properly  sharp,  the  edge  goes  on 
through.  The  action  is  analogous  to  the 
cap  of  soft  metal  on  the  tip  of  armor¬ 
piercing  shells.  The  lather  holds  the  hair 
steady  just  long  enough  for  the  razor  to 
take  hold.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  results  of  using  a  lather  of  gum. 
or  certain  shaving  compounds  which  con¬ 
tain  no  soap  at  all.  They  work  rather 


better,  if  properly  made,  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lather,  but  are  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  so  have  a  limited  .sale.  Partly 
because  very  little  is  used,  even  in  a  life¬ 
time,  by  any  one  person,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  pure  cocoanut  oil.  which  is  the  only 
good  base,  is  hard  to  get  in  small  lots,  it 
usually  does  not  pay  to  make  your  own 
shaving  soap,  but  if  you  must  experiment 
take  two-thirds  cocoanut  oil  and  one-third 
good  lard,  melt  together  and  to  the  melted 
and  rather  warm  oil  add  in  a  thin  stream 
under  constant  stirring  a  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  water.  Test 
with  litmus  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
the  reaction  is  blue  after  five  minutes' 
boiling,  add  just  a  little  of  the  oils,  which 
you  will  reserve  for  that,  and  boil  up 
again.  This  will  give  a  fairly  neutral 
soap  which  w’ill  lather  in  any  water,  but 
it  will  not  sharpen  a  dull  razor. 


Removing  Skunk  Odor 

How  can  we  remove  the  odor  of  skunk 
from  our  cellar?  n.  J.  H. 

Butler,  N.  J. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  you 
will  get  what  Mr.  Ormsbee,  on  page  1071. 
calls  a  “theoretical  chemist’s  answer,” 
for  it  is  a  rather  unusual  problem,  and 
the  old  stand-by  for  skunk  juice — “take 
it  out  and  bury  it  in  fresh  dirt”— doesn’t 
seem  to  apply  very  well  to  a  cellar.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  casual  odor  of  a  skunk  fades  away 
in  a  few’  days,  but  in  this  case  it  would 
seem  that  your  “young  visitor”  exhausted 
every  means  of  defense,  and  if  so  you 
have  the  most  lasting,  next  to  musk,  of  all 
the  animal  odors.  The  best  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  is  to  buy  a  couple  of  pounds  of  brim¬ 


stone,  roll  or  lump  sulphur,  that  is,  and 
gather  a  dozen  or  so  small  tins,  say  the 
tops  of  tin  cans,  or  the  cans  cut  off  to 
about  two  inches.  Melt  some  of  the  sul¬ 
phur,  cautiously,  in  a  tin  and  soak  in  the 
tin  a  number  of  bits  of  rag.  Now  put  a 
chunk  of  sulphur  about  as  big  as  a  black 
walnut  with  the  shuck  on  in  each  little 
tin  and  stand  it  in  a  larger  tin  with 
water  or  in  a  flower  saucer,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  put  on  top  one  of  the 
sulphured  rags.  But  these  all  about  the 
cellar,  start  with  a  number  of  matches 
or  a  taper  in  hand  at  the  farthest  and 
light  each  sulphured  rag  ns  you  go  to  the 
door.  Then  wait  a  few  hours,  and  if  mat¬ 
ters  have  improved  somewhat,  put  on  a 
heavy  Coat  of  whitewash.  Take  care  that 
there  are  no  carpets  left  on  floors  about 
the  cellar,  which  might  be  bleached  in 
streaks  by  the  fumes  coming  through 
cracks  in  the  boards.  Another  thing 
worth  a  trial,  but  much  more  risky,  is  to 
put  two  or  three  pounds  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  two-ounce  lots  in  little  dishes  all 
about  in  the  cellar,  and  then,  starting  at 
the  farthest  and  with  a  cloth  wet  in  weak 
ammonia  water  at  the  nose,  pour  in  each 
dish  dilute,  one  to  five,  hydrochloric  (mu¬ 
riatic)  acid,  and  hasten  out.  Have  some¬ 
one  at  hand  to  help  in  case  the  evolved 
chlorine  beats  you  to  the  door. 


and  making  a  proper  end  to  what  you 
may  have  left  over,  as  well  as  to  the  rub¬ 
bings.  rags.  etc.  The  professionals  use 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  crude  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  sometimes  with  a 
little  salt  added,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  mixtures  known  to  chemistry^ 
and  you  must  take  your  own  chances  if 
you  decide  to  try  it.  If  you  want  to  use 
it  on  the  worst  spots,  do  the  work  out  of 
doors  and  apply  with  a  swab  of  asbestos 
packing  wired  fast  to  a  stick  or  a  heavy 
wire  or  rod.  such  as  a  poker.  Then  bury 
the  excess  solution  a  foot  or  so  under¬ 
ground. 


Exterminating  Lilac;  Cleaning  Brass 

1.  What  will  exterminate  lilac  roots? 
2.  What  is  the  best  means  to  clean  larga 
brass  kettles?  N.  s.  c. 

Heath,  Mass. 

1.  Keeping  the  sprouts  clipped  well  in 
time  discourages  the  roots,  although  they 
are  most  persistent  in  sending  up  new 
ones.  I  know  of  no  chemical  of  any 
value.  Of  course,  a  grubbing  hoe  is  the 
best  thing,  but  much  work. 

2.  For  the  kettles,  a  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  with  sand  and  water,  vigorously 
rubbed  on.  will  show  the  worst  spots. 
These  may  then  be  rubbed  with  more  sand 
in  a  five  ner  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
remembering  that  the  solution  is  poison, 


Javeile  Water 

I  happened  to  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  different  uses  of  chloride  of 
lime,  which  I  thought  was  very  good.  It 
described  the  method  to  dissolve  the  lime 
and  after  that  was  done  to  put  it  in  jars 
or  bottle  it  for  use  as  needed.  I  clipped 
it  out  to  save  for  future  use,  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  one  of  my  neighbors  became  in¬ 
fected  with  a  contagious  disease  and  I 
gave  him  the  clipping  for  advice  about  dis¬ 
infection,  but  this  farmer  lost  it  even 
before  he  could  use  it.  Can  you  repeat 
the  recipe?  *  o.  j.  n. 

You  evidently  refer  to  "Javeile  water,” 
which  was  described  as  follows :  Put 
one  pound  sal  soda  and  one-quarter 
pound  chloride  of  lime  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Let  the  ingredients  dis¬ 
solve  as  much  as  they  will.  Then  let  the 
liquid  cool  and  settle.  Pour  off  the  cleav 
liquid,  bottle  and  cork  tightly.  After 
using  it  to  take  a  stain  out  of  fabric,  rinse 
with  ammonia  water  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  fabric.  The  sediment  from  the  Javeile 
water  may  be  used  to  clean  waste  pipes. 


‘‘The  Government  says  you  can  make 
an  exemption  on  your  tax  for  lux¬ 
uries.”  “Then  why  not  take  off  what 
the  Government  costs  us?  That’s  the 
biggest  luxury  we  have.” — Life. 


BY  CAREFULLY  planning  your  barn  build¬ 
ing  in  advance  you  can  keep  down  the  cost. 

It  often  prevents  15  °fo  to  20%  waste  in  lumber 
and  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  labor  through 
misunderstandings  or  changes  in  plans  after  con¬ 
struction  has  started.  It  insures  you  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  for  convenience  in  barn  work  and  comfort 
of  live  stock,  maximum  storing  and  housing  capacity, 
proper  regard  for  light,  ventilation,  drainage,  etc. 

Louden  Expert  Barn  Designers  and  Louden  Barn 
Plan  Book  take  care  of  all  these  matters  for  you. 

Simply  write  us  what  kind  of  barn  you  have  in  mind, 

Louden  Equipment  Helps  Solve  Your  Labor  Problems 

Saving  labor  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Louden  Barn  Equipment.  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  save 
time  and  labor  in  handling  cows,  morning  and  evening ;  Louden  Feed  Carriers  enable  you  to  serve 
20  cows  where  you  served  less  than  ten  in  the  old  way,  and  the  Louden  High  Built-up  Feed  Saving 
Curb  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  save  many  a  pound  of  feed  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted ; 
Louden  Litter  Carriers  make  barn  cleaning  a  matter  of  minutes  instead  of  hours — preserve  manure 
value — increase  crops ;  Louden  Sanitary  Detachable  Water  Bowls  save  all  the  time  of  watering 
cows,  supply  cows  with  necessary  water  at  all  times — substantially  increase  milk  yield. 

Write  for  224-page  Illustrated  Catalog,  sent  postpaid 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

264-1  Court  St.  (Established  1867) 

Albany.  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 


number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house,  and 
about  when  you  expect  to  build.  We  will  send  you 
preliminary  blueprints  and  suggestions  to  meet  your 
individual  requirements,  without  cost  or  obligation 
on  your  part,  and  mail  you  postpaid  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book.  This  book  is  a  complete 
practical  guide  on  barn  building.  Contains  hundreds 
of  detail  drawings,  also  many  complete  barns  of  various 
styles  and  sizes.  And  after  you  have  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  the  plan  of  constructing  your  barn  don’t  overlook 
the  labor-saving  equipment  that  will  save  you  valuable 
time  in  doing  your  daily  chores. 


Fairfield,  Iowa 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

2641  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iow»| 

Plvaso  send,  postpaid,  without  charge  or  I 
obligation,  the  books  checked  below. 

(  )  Louden  Barn  Plans 

(  )  Loudon  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn  aboul| 

(date) . for.. ..  ■  ••cows . horses.  I 

Am  interested  in  ! . Stalls . Stanchion:! 

. Carriers . Water  Bowls . Pen1 

Name . 

Post  Office . State ... . 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


New  York  Potato  Growers  Meet 


The  New  York  State  Potato  Growers’ 
Association  is  an  organization  really 
worth  while.  In  addition,  there  are 
county  associations.  Cortland  County 
has  one  of  these.  The  State  meeting  was 
held  in  Cortland  this  year.  For  a  few 
years  this  county  has  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  seed  potatoes,  and  many 
of  the  growers  are  taking  steps  to  have 
them  certified.  A  two-days’  trip  was 
planned  for  August  6-7,  to  cover  the 
major  portion  of  the  territory  of  members 
of  the  county  association.  We  saw  many 
fields,  and  they  all  looked  well.  Spraying 
has  been  thorough.  There  is  no  blight 
to  date.  True,  we  found  a  little  mosaic 
and  a  little  leaf-roll.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  eliminate  these  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then,  too,  the  improvement  of  seed 
by  selection  is  going  on  very  nicely.  I 
do  not  know  how  profitable  seed  potato 
production  may  prove  to  be,  but  would 
think  if  followed  lip  it  will  pay.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  conducive  to  the  good  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  potato  fields. 

On  the  trip  we  saw  several  tuber  unit 
test  plots  conducted  under  t.he  direction 
of  the  State  College.  As  stated  on  the 
program,  the  test  plots  of  the  president 
of  the  State  association,  E.  E.  Units  of 
Marathon,  is  worth  study.  Some  potatoes 
show  all  leaf-roll  and  some  all  mosaic. 
Mr.  Units’  seed  was  the  very  best  that 
he  could  select  from  his  entire  stock,  but 
these  plots,  the  experts  state,  demonstrate 
that  every  grower  should  have  a  test  plot 
every  year.  The  tests  of  seed  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Canada  as  compared  with 
the  homegrown  and  those  planted  at  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  June  1  and  June  30.  wi'.i 
need  more  tune  yet  to  determine  results. 

Of  the  35  members  listed  there  are 
seven  varieties  grown.  Sixteen  had  Nor- 
cross,  six  Green  Mountain,  five  Mills 
Pride,  three  Ttusset  and  one  each  had 
World’s  Fair.  Cobbler  and  World 
Superior. 

A  banquet  was  served  in  the  evening, 
with  speeches.  Mr.  Robinson,  president 
of  Cortland  County  Seed  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  E.  E.  Units,  both  of  Mara¬ 
thon.  were  ideal  in  giving  short  speeches 
of  welcome  and  response.  A.  S.  Mer¬ 
chant.  formerly  the  County  Agent,  de¬ 
tailed  the  work  of  organizing  the  county 
association.  Not.  much  about  it,  only 
keeping  at  it.  The  association  is  two 
years  old.  The  next  step  is  to  get  Mr. 
White  and  his  associates  to  come  in  and 
secure  the  formation  of  a  selling  organi¬ 
zation.  Work  has  already  been  com¬ 
menced  to  bring  about  this.  There  seems 
to  be  much  in  the  county  that  is  organi¬ 
zation.  At  the  banquet  the  potatoes  were 
furnished  by  the  Potato  Association,  the 
Jamb  by  the  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
th'1  honey  by  the  County  Beekeepers’  As¬ 
sociation.  the  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream 
by  the  County  Dairymen’s  League. 

Daniel  Dean,  a  former  president  of  the 
State  Association,  had  been  asked  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  price  prospect  for  1920.  This 
he  went  at  in  a  very  sane  and  careful 
manner,  yet  with  his  accustomed- energy. 
Tt  is  still  too  early  to  be  perfectly  sure 
ns  to  crop  production.  To  the  present 
moment  the  evidence  points  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  383,000.000  bushels,  yet  we  do  not 
know  what  the  crop  will  be.  Blight  may 
strike  at  any  moment.  On  the  other,  hand, 
there  may  be  a  continuance  of  favorable 
conditions  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
Should  that  be  the  case,  it  is  likely  that 
we  can  hardly  expect  rising  prices.  With 
the  present  forecast  of  production  con¬ 
tinued,  my  understanding  of  Mr.  Dean’s 
opinion  is  that  prices  may  have  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency  in  some  degree  from  Octo¬ 
ber  on.  as  a  rule.  It  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Dean  did  not  care  to  influence  decision 
as  to  the  advisability  of  holding  potatoes : 
not  at  least  at  present. 


The  State  Potato  Growers  excel  on  a 
banquet,  and  they  are  in  no  backward 
position  on  speeches.  Prof.  Scoville 
brought  along  an  accumulation  of  figures, 
copies  of  which  he  had  distributed  after 
the  banquet,  and  then  undertook  to  ex¬ 
plain  them.  Think  of  digesting  a  big 
dinner  and  a  startling  array  of  statistics 
and  trying  it.  out  away  along  towards 
midnight !  The  professor  showed  how  the 
price  probability  is  figured.  Taking  the 
proposed  388.000.000  bushels  and  getting 
its  percentage  of  420.090  000,  the  possible 
usable  production  according  to  past  ex¬ 
perience,  he 'finds  92  per  cent.  The  420 
is  obtained  by  computing  the  increase  of 
city  population  and  the  decrease  in  the 
country  and  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  used.  Money  is  now  so  cheap 
that  it  takes  83.30  to  secure  the  com¬ 
modities  that  once  were  bought  with  one 
dollar.  Some  further  figuring  develops 
the  fact  that  a  production  of  388.000.000 
hjisiicis-  would  bring  an  average  price  of 
about  60  cents  in  the  10  years.  1890-1900. 
and  on.  the  83.30  this  makes  the  prospect 
"r  this  year  $2.14  per  bushel.  This 
would  indicate  that  if  the  reports  on  pro- 
ui'i  tmn  do  not  change,  and  potatoes  com¬ 
mence  to  sell,  say  in  October,  at  around 
a  dollar,  it  will  probably  pay  to  hold. 

Di\  Harms  has  been  in  the  West 
studying  the  potato  situation.  The  West 
's  '"'"during  more  potatoes,  and  them  SPil 
and  market  conditions  are  good.  It  is 
rf>  .‘|-v  *hat  they  will  materially  inter- 
mre  with  onr  Eastern  markets.  They  are 
improving  seed,  but  that  is  likely  to- help 
\u  business  rather  than  harm  it. 

•pH  told,  he  prefers  the  East  to  the  West 
HZ  "rowing  potatoes.  There  were  65 
Tl  0,‘  the  trip,  and  about  165  at- 
M  il  the.  banquet.  The  meeting  was  a 
^.interesting  all  the  time,  and  an 
<  1 1 unity  to  learn  at  every  point.  A 
m  ''ment  is  already  commenced  to  form 
a  federation  for  selling.  H.  u.  L. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Two  strong,  capable  young  men  for 
general  work  on  an  up-to-date  farm;  prefer 
men  with  agricultural  training  and  those  who 
desire  to  get  experienee  with  prize-winning 
Shorthorn  cattle;  state  age.  experienee,  habits 
and  salary  in  application.  ADVERTISER  7304, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  with  lots  of  pep.  for 
general  work  on  up-to-date  farm;  state  age, 
experienee,  etc.,  in  application.  BOX  130, 
Washingtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  herd  of  eight 
head  Guernseys;  state  experience.  STONY 
HILL  FARMS,  Glenshaw,  I’a. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  wife  for 
general  farm  work  on  a  43-acre  farm,  with 
privilege  of  renting  farm  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  real  farmer,  married;  large  fam¬ 
ily  not  objectionable;  splendid  opportunity; 
large  modern  house;  good  wages;  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J. ;  telephone  Morristown  1042. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Ilolsteins:  must  he  good 
dry-hand  milkers;  wages  front  $05  to  $70  per 
month,  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement:  state  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  herd  of  Guernseys;  location 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.;  must  be  competent  to  con¬ 
duct  advanced  registry  tests.  ADVERTISER 
7252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  a  gentleman’s  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  an  experienced  working  farmer;  married; 
wife  to  board  one  man  in  Winter,  two  or  three 
in  Summer;  farmhouse  steam  heated;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  farm  garden;  fuel;  two  quarts 
milk  daily  allowed;  wages  $100  per  month;  only 
those  who  can  furnish  best  of  references  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  7324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Farmer,  this  Autumn,  by  large  school 
near  New  York,  to  have  complete  charge  of 
farm  operations;  wife  to  have  charge,  with  help, 
of  new  farmhouse;  large  acreage  of  good  land; 
thirty  milkers,  tuberculin  tested;  Protestant 
preferred;  excellent  school;  reply  fully,  giving 
position  with  present  and  past  employers,  size 
of  family,  age,  religion,  salary  desired;  present 
employer  will  not  be  communicated  with  without 
permission.  ADVERTISER  7270,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  creamery  man;  must  be  good  butter- 
maker;  good  wages  and  living  conditions  for 
t lie  right  man.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli, 
Pa. 


POI'T.TRYMAN — Single,  experienee  and  prac¬ 
tical;  state  wages  expected  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7348.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  assistant  on  a  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  single:  must  lie  experienced  and  n 
Protestant;  write  full  particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  WORKING  farmer  wants  two  farm-bred  young 
men,  18  to  20,  good  characters,  no  cigarettes, 
dependable,  attend  church,  capable  of  advance¬ 
ment,  interested  in  farming,  read  about  it,  will¬ 
ing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  carry  on  farm 
with  owner’s  help  and  supervision;  near  Phila¬ 
delphia;  references.  ADVERTISER  7350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $05  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  farmer  tp  operate  my  dairy  and 
fruit  farm,  now  carrying  16  cows,  4  horses: 
milk  sold  at  door,  highest  price;  accessible  good 
market;  farm  and  house  and  stock,  practically 
rent  free  in  consideration  of  care  of  Summer 
house;  excellent  opportunity  for  good  man  who 
is  willing  to  apply  himself.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7355.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
_in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  as  working  foreman 
on  30-acre  farm,  about  23  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  fruit  and  general  crops;  must  understand 
pruning  and  spraying  fruit  trees,  care  of  stock 
and  ordinary  farm  machinery;  only  those  having 
considerable  farm  experience  wanted;  perma¬ 
nent  and  pleasant  job  for  the  right  man;  be¬ 
ginners  and  those  looking  for  soft  snap  need  not 
apply;  neat,  comfortable  4-room  cottage,  with 
good  dry  cellar,  pleasantly  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  23  miles  from  New  York  City  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  one-half  mile  from  railroad;  three 
minutes  to  trolley;  applicants  state  wages  want¬ 
ed,  nationality,  number  in  family,  age,  and  full 
particulars  as  to  past  experienee.  II.  L.  MOX- 
LEY,  Midland  Park,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Our  herdsman,  after  three  years  of 
service,  leaves  November  first  to  fill  a  mana¬ 
ger’s  position;  we  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
young  married  man  to  fill  his  place  and  take 
charge  of  our  herd  of  Guernseys  under  super¬ 
vision  of  manager  and  eo-operate  with  him  in 
developing  the  herd  and  making  creditable  ad¬ 
vanced  register  records;  the  position  requires  a 
young  mail  of  good  character,  cleanly  habits, 
conscientious  and  painstaking  in  his  work,  a 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  and  a  Prot¬ 
estant,  experienced  in  the  care  of  cattle  and 
butter-making;  the  position  offers  a  good  situa¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  best  and  modern  plants  in  tiie 
State;  pleasant  bungalow  home,  pleasant  hours 
and  a  chance  for  advancement;  in  answering 
give  full  particulars  and  salary  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  single;  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  all  branches  of  the  industry; 
good  beard  and  congenial  surroundings;  a  grad¬ 
uated  institute  man  with  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential;  references  required;  chance 
for  advancement.  Address,  with  particulars  and 
salary  wanted  to  start,  W.  L.  EDISON,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


COW  AND  DAIRYMAN  wanted  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  state  wages  wanted.  F.  JENKINS, 
Fairhaven,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1391. 
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ALTERNATES -Like  Milking  With  Hands 


Increased  milk  flow,  cleaner  milk,  bigger  profit*  with  least  labor—  these  are  the 
things  the  Universal  has  given  Gillett  Brothers.  They  are  the  very  things  it  will  bring 
to  your  dairy.  The  Universal  milks  just  like  the  calf  with  intermittent  suction- 
release-massage  action.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  quickly  assembled. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Universal,  or  drop  us  a  request  for  our  catalog  and  the 
new  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Mechanical  Milking.”  It  contains  information  of 
inestimable  value  to  every  dairyman. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 

222  Mound  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


the  natural  milker 
Used  For 
Official  Tests 
On  the  finest 
Purebred 
Herds 


"DEAD  the  letter  from 
Gillett  Brothers, 
noted  breeders  of  prize¬ 
winning,  pure-bred  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle.  Note  their 
statement:-  “We  think 
the  Universal  is  the  great¬ 
est  milker  on  the  market/’ 


ELTON  S.  GILLETT. 

uwl  m.lksd  meay 


DtrkHH  with  *  r«<ord  of 
120.5  15.,  of  4  1  4*r. 


The  following  tribute  is  from 
a  dairy  authority  of  national 
repute  (name  on  request.) 

“Gillett  Brothers  are  among  the  hading  Holstein  breeders.  We  are  safe 
in  saying  that  no  man  has  any  better  standing  among  Holstein  breeders  than 
Mr.  Qilktt.  He  has  the  abiding  confidence  of  all  breeders.  He  bred 
Colantha  4th  s  Johanna  and  she  was  for  a  number  of  j 
dairjj[cow  of  the  world.” 


:  years  the  champion 


FORREST  W.  CILLETT.  ^ 
H*»  milked  10O. 

105  lb*,  per  day  bjr  head. 


A  CTUAL  trial  has  convinced  Gillett  Brothers  that  on  official  tests  as  well 
as  for  every  day  milking,  the  Universal  gives  them  consistently  batter 
results  than  even  the  most  skillful  hand  milking.  No  one  knows  better  than 
they,  how  to  make  a  good  cow  produce  her  utmost.  Twice  a  day—every  day  In  the 
year— thair  famous  pure-bred  herd  is  milked  with  the 


Uhlyerral 

natural  milker 
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Brings  the  Famous 

‘Majestic 'Separata 

Send  only«<^  $1  and  we  ship  you  the^ 


Over  a  Year  to. 

If  you  decide  to  keep 
m  M  "  the  separator,  just 
see  how  easily  you  can  pay 
for  it.  Take  over  a  year  and 
let  the  "Majestic”  PAY  FOR 
ITSELF  out  of  the  money  it 
earns  for  you. 

Send  the 
Couposi  —  NOW! 

Get  in  on  this  wonderful  trial  offer.  Give  the 
"Majestic”  a  thorough  trial  in  your  own  dairy. 
Take  a  month  to  decide.  Simply  mark  X  opposite 
the  size  you  want  and  pin  a  dollar  bill  or  a  post- 
office  order  to  the  coupon.  Then  mail  it— Today. 

FREE  Catalog"™?™™ 

more  about  the  "Majestic,”  our  big  cata¬ 
log  gives  complete  information.  Also  many 
pages  devoted  to  the  "Majestic”  engine 
and  to  thousands  of  bargains  in  general 
farm  equipment  and  household  furnish¬ 
ings.  Send  postal  for  free  copy  today. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  separator 
offer.  Mail  coupon— Right  NOW1 


marvelous  “Majestic”  Cream  Separator.  Try  it 
for  30  days.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that  it’s  the  / 
best  and  cheapest  you  ever  saw  or  operated— that 
it  will  soon  pay  its  small  cost  right  out  of  the  money 
it  earns  for  you,  return  it  and  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  $1  and  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 

Prove  It  the  Best  By  Using 
in  30  Days’  Test 

Act  quick!  Take  advantage  of  the  most  liberal  separator  offer  ever; 
made.  Don’t  take  our  word  that  it  is  the  greatest  separator,  but  find  itj 
out  by  actual  free  trial.  We  want  the  “Majestic”  to  speak— to  ACT  fori 

itself.  We  ask  you  only  to  prove— at;  . 

OUR  RISK,  not  yours  —  that  the  j 
“Majestic”  is  the  simplest  separator  • 
ever  built— costs  you  less— the  easiest  ' 
to  operate  —  the  sturdiest.  We  want 
you  to  see  how  it  eaves  you  99  99-100 
per  cent  of  your  cream. 

Where  else  can  you  get  such  an  offer? 

You  can’t  los»  a  penny.  Send  it  back  if  not  con¬ 
vinced.  We’ll  refund  your  dollar  and  pay  all 
charges.  You  be  the  judge  and  jury  bottn 
Decide  right  on  your  own  farm  after 
making  every  known  test. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANT 


Dept.  2875  Chicago 


Send  the  "Majestic”  Separator  marked  X  below.  I  enclose  $1.00.  Will  try  the  separator  30  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  will  return  it  and  you  will  refund  the  $1.00  and  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways.  If  I  keep  it,  will  pay  the  price  and  on  convenient  terms  given  below. 


□  452BBMA8.  Capacity,  375 
lbs.  per  hr.  SCQ8S, 
$5.00  monthly,  v  D 


□  452BBMA7.  Capacity,  500 
lbs.  per  hr.  •7A6O. 
$5.50  monthly.  *  * 


□  4S2BBMA8.  Capacity,  750 
lbs.  per  hr.  $7066. 
$5.75  monthly.  *  “ 


□  452BBMA9.  Capacity,  1000 
lbs.  per  hr.  $<>790. 
$6.50  monthly.  O  * 


We  strongly  recommend  the  600-pound  size  for  the  average  user. 


Name. 


Address . 


City _ 


.State . . . 


45  Years  on  the  Line 

Come  to  Headquarters  for 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 


OWL 

Brand 


DOVE 

Brand 


JAY 

Brand 


F.  W.  Brode  &  Co. 

Established  1875 
Incorporated  1915 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Our  Brand  on  the  Tag 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Gnt  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding. 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  IS  Easton,  Pa. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BV  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE  yu» 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _  _ 

$3.26  Box  gnaran teed  to  trivt  satisfaction  or  money  L 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Those  Good 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

CAN  STILL  BE  HAD  FOR 
THIS  SEASON’S  CORN  CROP 

By  much  overtime  work  we  have  caught  up  with  a  big 
season’s  business  and  can  now  handle  your  silo  order 
promptly.  We  ship  the  same  week  order  is  received ; 
often  the  same  day.  And  the  silo  will  please  you,  too. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Lesson  from  Rabbit  Soup 

Once  upon  a  time  the  writer  started 
farming  on  a  new  farm  in  a  prosperous 
district  of  Illinois.  On  one  field  there 
was  an  old  abandoned  well,  covered  with 
boards  and  having  a  broken  curbing,  in 
which  we  afterward  noticed  a  round  hole. 
Time  came  when  water  from  that  well 
was  needed,  so  a  pump  was  inserted  and 
a  sample  of  the  water  taken.  Whew ! 
That  water  smelled  worse  than  limburger 
cheese,  and  no  doubt  tasted  as  high,  but 
we  did  not  venture  that  test.  Evidently 
there  was  something  sadly  amiss  with 
that  water,  and  as  evidently  it  was  unfit 
and  probably  dangerous  for  stock-water¬ 
ing  purposes.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
Did  we  open  the  top  of  the  pump  and 
through  it  pour  or  inject  a  disinfecting  or 
antiseptic  solution  to  purify  the  water  or 
a  caustic  to  “burn  out  the  pipes?”  We 
did  not.  Such  a  practice  would  have 
been  foolish  and  working  in  the  dark. 
Therefore  a  better  treatment  was  applied. 

The  covering  of  the  well  was  removed 
and  the  pump  pulled  out.  Then  a  lighted 
torch  was  lowered  to  determine  if  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  (carbon  dioxid)  was 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  light,  and  so  prove  that  a  man’s 
life  would  as  certainly  be  extinguished 
should  he  descend  into  the  well.  The 
test  showed  conditions  safe,  and  a  man 
then  went  down  and  at  once  yelled  back  : 
“Why,  the  water  is  just  rabbit  soup!" 
Sure  enough,  that  was  true,  for  some  16 
dead  rabbits  in  various  stages  of  decom¬ 
position  were  floating  in  the  turgid  water. 
Dogs  had  chased  the  rabbits,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  a  safe  haven  they  had  bolted  into 
that  hole  in  the  well-curbing,  fallen  into 
the  water  and  drowned. 

The  cause  thus  discovered  was  imme¬ 
diately  removed.  Then  the  well  was 
pumped  dry  and  thoroughly  swabbed 
with  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  the  gallon  of  hot  water,  and 
given  a  coat  of  fresh-made  limewash. 
When  water  filled  in  again  formaldehyde 
was  added  freely,  and  the  pumping  pro¬ 
cess  repeated,  and  after  a  few  treatments 
the  water  came  up  clear,  sweet  and  of 
normal  smell.  That  water  was  safe  for 
stock.  The  contaminated  water  might 
have  proved  deadly. 

And  there  is  another  valuable  lesson 
to  he  learned  from  this  experience.  It 
applies  to  the  condition  known  as  fistula, 
wherever  that  occurs  and  pus  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  sinuses  (pipes).  In  almost 
all  of  such  fistula?  a  “dead  rabbit”  is 
present,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  By  “dead  rabbit”  in  such  cases  we 
mean  a  snag,  sliver,  thorn,  dead  tissue, 
broken  bone,  or  some  foreign  object  or 
other.  Treatment  by  injecting  disinfect¬ 
ants,  antiseptics  or  caustics  is  ill-advised. 
It  is  treatment  in  the  dark.  The  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  discover  the  cause,  open 
the  part,  remove  the  “dead  rabbit” 
and  treat  the  wound  in  practically  the 
same  way  that  was  done  with  the  con¬ 
taminated  well.  Remember  this  in  cases 
of  poll  evil,  fistula  of  the  withers  or 
shoulder,  and  quittor,  which  is  a  fistulous 
condition  of  the  hoof-head  (coronet). 
Much  time  and  work  is  uselessly  expended 
in  treatment  that  does  not,  promptly  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  fis'tulous  condi¬ 
tion.  A.  s. A. 


Tuberculosis 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  which  has  a 
cough.  She  came  iu  fresh  two  months 
ago.  Ever  since  the  cough  I  gave  her 
castor  oil,  also  oil  of  tar  on  her  tongue, 
but  it  does  not  help,  and  she  is  failing  in 
her  milk,  and  also  getting  very  poor. 
When  she  coughs  sometimes  there  is  a 
white  phlegm  from  her  mouth.  She 
coughs  hard  and  breathes  hard,  and  when 
in  stable  pants.  All  the  cows  around  here 
had  coughs  this  Spring.  They  are  all 
right  now,  only  my  cow,  and  it  sticks  to 
her.  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  this 
cow  is  badly  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
which  is  contagious  and  incurable,  and 
necessitates  destruction  of  the  affected 
animal.  At  once  isolate  the  cow  and 
cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable  she  has  occupied.  Do  not  use  her 
milk,  for  that  of  a  tubercular  cow  is 
highly  dangerous  to  man  and  animals. 
To  determine  if  the  disease  is  present, 
have  a  trained  veterinarian  apply  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  would  be  best  to  have  the  intradermal 
test  applied,  as  temperature  readings, 
such  as  are  taken  when  the  subcutaneous 
test  is  applied,  scarcely  can  be  considered 
reliable  in  very  hot  weather.  If  it  trans¬ 
pires  that  tuberculosis  is  uot  the  cause, 
have  the  veterinarian  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  for  other  possible  causes.  This, 
however,  usually  is  done  before  applying 
the  test.  a.  s.  A. 

Staggers 

A  little  mule  colt  now  oue  month  old 
holds  his  head  on  one  side,  down  to  the 
ground,  going  around  in  a  circle  until  it 
gets  dizzy  and  falls.  Then  rests  a  little 
and  repeats  the  circling  around,  keeping 
that  way  all  day.  What  can  be  done  for 
it?  J.d. 

Indiana. 

Indigestion  or  poisoniug  from  constipa¬ 
tion,  no  doubt,  has  affected  the  brain. 
Infection  of  the  navel  also  might  tend  to 
such  symptoms.  Chance  of  recovery  is 
poor.  A  physic  of  castor  oil  in  milk 
should  have  been  given  at  once.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  paint  the  stump  of  the 
navel  with  tincture  of  iodiuc  and  then 
apply  fine  sifted  slaked  lime.  Rectal  in¬ 
jections  of  soapy  warm  water  might  help. 

a.  s.  A. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin* 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work. 
Raise  the  crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer 
alfalfa  and  grain  crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near 
some  nice  town.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs  and 
chickens.  Good  markets.  No  cold  weather.  Yon  live 
longer  and  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Rich,  fertile  soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Irrigation  is  crop  insurance  which  makes  sure 
profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Newcomers  welcome. 
Wonderful  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write  for  our 
California  Illustrated  Folder,  free.  C.  L.  SEA0.'  VES,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Agriculture,  Santa  Fe  Ry. ,  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  For  Sale 

17  acres  level  truck  soil.  Fine  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  ;  also  large  barn,  greenhouse,  ice  house,  gar¬ 
age,  hen  house,  grange  hall.  Electricity  in  all  buildings. 
This  property  is  situate  on  state  road  in  small  village,  and 
Is  offered  for  less  than  one-half  its  value.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description.  Ask  for  list  of  New  York  State  farms 
for  sale.  MAHDEVILIE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT,  Inc.,  Depl.  I.  Olean,  N.T. 

For  Sal  6-Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Own  20,000  Acres  Fine  Improved  FarmSb'gufeitet! 

Agents  wanted.  JOHN  8.  FRIED  LAND  COMPART,  Jamestown,  N.  0. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explain. 

r  ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  te  fit 
any  runni  ng 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Sl.,Quincy,llf. ' 


£111111111111 


1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  5 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
ZZ  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

—  For  sale  by  5S 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

5llllllllllllllllllllllI|||IlIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllin 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  tjuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  one 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

rOTATOES  AND  MOST  OTHER  LINES  OF 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ARE  NEAR 
TIIE  LOW  PRICES  OF  THE  SEASON 

Potatoes  at  one  time  dropped  as  low  as 
$3  per  barrel  in  New  York,  but  ranged 
from  $4  to  !j>5  in  most  other  cities.  The 
supply  is  fairly  heavy  from  New  Jersey, 
Minnesota  and  Virginia.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  the  heavy  supply,  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  not  much  in  excess  of  a  year 
ago ;  but  the  poor  demand  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  past 
month.  Many  restaurants  and  private 
families  cut  out  the  potato  from  the  bill 
of  fare  iust.  as  they  did  during  the  scarcity 
in  the  Spring  of  1017.  and  they  have  not 
yet  resumed  liberal  buying,  for  the  reason 
that  retail  prices  have  not' gone  down  as 
fast  as  have  the  wholesale  quotations. 
The  prices  paid  to  growers  are  now  lower 
than  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
cost  of  production.  . 

Onions  and  cabbage  are  still  going  at 
radical  prices.  Some  lines  of  onions  are 
selling  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  cab¬ 
bage  at  20  to  30  cents  ber  bushel  and 
«':>0  per  ton.  Colorado  growers  are  get- 
tbw  only  $8  per  ton  at  shipping  points. 
Throughout  the  whole  vegetable  section 
the  market  prices  have  declined  in  a  very 
severe  reaction  from  the  high  market  of 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  Probably  the 
decline  is  explained  by.  the  general  drop 
in  nearly  all  commodities  during  the  past 
few  months.  Live  stock  and  meats  have 
shown  a  downward  trend.  The  wool 
market  is  stagnant  and  manufacturers  not 
buying  even  at  the  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Grain  is  farily  steady  of  late,  but  has 
fallen  far  from  top  prices.  The  feed  mar¬ 
kets  are  weak  and  cotton  and  linseed  meal 
declined  the  past  week.  The  best  grades 
of  butter  sell  around  50c,  and  prices  are 
better  maintained  than  in  other  lines  be¬ 
cause  production  falls  off  in  late  Summer. 
In  vegetables  and  fruits  the  tendency  to 
decline  is  increased  by  the  liberal  crops  in 
most  lines.  California  cantaloupes,  at 
one  time  selling  well  below  $1  at  shipping 
points,  and  Indiana  cantaloupes  were  al¬ 
most  unsalable,  although  growers  were 
taking  a  chance  by  shipping  them  on  con¬ 
signment.  Watermelons  have  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  low  point  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  owing  to  decreasing  supplies,  and 
$200  to  $500  per  car  in  the  city  markets 
may  be  considered  a  fair  price.  Peaches 
have  been  working  downward  in  price, 
but  are  still  fairly  high,  mostly  $3  to  $4 
per  bushel  for  the  better  grades  in  the 
cities. 

WAITING  FOR  APPLE  VALUES 

The  apple  situation  sizes  up  in  this 
way:  An  Eastern  crop  larger  than  last 
season.  A  moderate  Western  crop,  also 
of  good  grade.  A  light  crop  in  Europe, 
assuring  a  probability  of  export  demand, 
Canada  having  a  smaller  surplus  than 
last  year.  The  scarcity  of  barrels  will 
increase  shipment  in  miscellaneous  pack¬ 
ages  and  in  bulk.  Growers  think  prices 
should  equal  those  of  last  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  better  quality  of  the  crop 
and  the  light  crop  in  Europe.  Dealers 
profess  to  think  otherwise,  because  of  the 
larger  supply  of  apples  in  sight.  It  is  a 
deadlock  thus  far,  with  only  a  few  sales 
of  Western  box  apples  for  future  delivery 
at  $2.  and  quotations  of  Middle  West 
and  Eastern  barrel  apples  around  $5. 
Before  long  some  of  the  buyers  will  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  deal  and  the  price  will  find 
its  level.  Early  kinds,  such  as  Duchess 
and  Transparents,  are  selling  at  $1  to  $2 
per  bushel  for  good  stock.  California 
Gravensteins,  the  first  of  the  far  Western 
box  crop,  bring  $4  in  Chicago.  g.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Beef,  12  to  36c  per  lb. ;  ham,  lb..  45c  ;• 
hamburg.  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  40c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb..  12  to  30c ;  pork  chops,  lb..  32  to 
35c;  side  pork,  lb..  28c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
38c ;  salt  pork,  lb..  25e ;  sausage,  lb..  30c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb..  45c ; 
woodchuck,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  pigs,  each, 
$5  to  $6. 

Fowls,  live,  lb..  36c ;  dressed,.  42c ;  tur¬ 
keys.  live,  lb.,  50c;  broilers,  dressed,  lb., 
;>0c;  ducks,  dressed,  35c;  rabbits,  live,  lb., 
30e:  dressed.  35c;  eggs,  57c;  duck  eggs, 
boo;  butter,  lb.,  63c. 

Apples,  peck.  40  to  60c :  blackberries, 
(|t-.  30c;  black  raspberries,  qt..  32c.; 
cherries,  qt.,  20c;  currants,  qt.,  17c; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  18c;  red  raspberries,  qt., 

ooc. 

_  Potatoes,  new,  peck.  50c;  beets,  bunch, 
oc;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  beet  greens,  peck, 
pOe;  cauliflower,  lb..  10c;  carrots,  bunch, 
5c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c;  celery,  bunch, 
l-M>c;  cucumbers,  3  to  5c;  green  onions, 
bunch,  5c;  green  peas,  qt..  7c;  lettuce, 
bunch,  5c;  onions,  peck.  60c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c ;  spinach,  peck, 
-be ;  string  beaus,  qt.,  6c ;  squash,  lb.,  4c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

-Milk,  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  80c;  cheese,  lb..  35c;  pimento 
<‘heese,  lb.,  10c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c; 
honey,  pound  card,  35c;  extracted,  lb., 
45c  ’  sauer^raut>  Qt.,  20c ;  vinegar,  gal., 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c:  medium 
’  Ja®b»  ^h"  26c;  pork.  lb..  23c;  veal 
Hune  lb„  22c;  medium,  10c. 

Ducks  live,  lb..  35  to  40c:  dressed,  5< 
>  <  c,  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  42c;  dressed 


00  to  65c ;  broilers,  live,  lb..  40c.:  dressed, 
65  to  70c;  butter,  lb..  70  to  75c;  eggs, 
60  to  65c;  duck  eggs,  70c. 

Apples,  peck,  20  to  50c ;  bushel,  50c 
to  $1.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2;  plums,  bu., 
$4.50;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  50c;  crate, 
$10 ;  blackberries,  qt.,  30c ;  crate,  $9.50 
to  $11 ;  Columbias,  qt..  40c ;  crate,  $11 ; 
huckleberries,  crate,  $8.50. 

Beaus,  butter,  bu.,  50c ;  English  broad, 
bu.,  $2.50 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  75c ;  per  head.  10  to  15c ;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35e ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50c  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  doz.,  15  to  30c; 
per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  dill.  doz.  bunches, 
75c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches.  60c;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $2.50 ;  kale,  doz.  60c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
doz.  30c;  Boston,  doz.,  50c;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  25c  ;  dry,  bu.,  $1.50  ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.25;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $2.25; 
pumpkins,  each,  25c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  romaine,  bunch.  10c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  spinach,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  Summer  squash,  each,  2*4  to 
10c;  sweet  corn.  doz..  10  to  25c;  Swiss 
chard,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  tomatoes,  qt., 
10c;  per  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25;  honey,  No.  1.  per  cap,  40c;  ex¬ 
tracted.  light,  lb.,  40c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $37 ;  hay.  No.  1, 
$37;  No.  2.  $35;  No.  3,  $30;  Timothy, 
ton.  $33;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18;  oat,  $20; 
oats,  bu.,  $1.40. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  25c ; 
forequarters,  10  to  20c ;  hindquarters.  22 
to  30c ;  hogs,  dressed,  light,  22c ;  heavy, 
18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  24  to  28c ;  mutton, 
ib..  18  to  20c;  veal,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  30  to  33c;  roosters, 
live,  lb.,  22c ;  broilers,  live,  lb..  30  to  33c ; 
colored.  33  to  35c ;  ducks.  Spring,  live, 
lb..  28  to  30c ;  eggs.  48  to  55c. 

Apples,  best,  bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  per  basket. 
40  to  50c ;  seconds,  basket.  20  to  30c ; 
currants,  red,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  black,  lb., 
18  to  20c:  gooseberries,  lb..  0  to  10c; 
huckleberries,  crate,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  Law- 
ton  berries,  qt..  32  to  35c ;  per  pt.,  15 
to  18c;  plums,  basket,  60  to  75c;  peaches, 
basket.  (50  to  75c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
per  basket,  50  to  75c;  raspberries,  red, 
pt.,  18  to  20c;  purple,  qt.,  28  to  30c; 
per  crate.  $8  to  $8.50. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium.  $7  :  white  marrow,  $9.50 ;  red  mar¬ 
row,  $12;  red  kidney.  $13.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $14;  pea,  $6.50;  yellow  eye,  $9; 
imperials.  $8. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c;  per  bu., 
45  to  50c :  beans,  butter.  14-qt.  basket, 
45  to  50c ;  green,  14-qt.  basket.  45  to  50c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  $1  to  $1.75;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads.  50c  to  $1 :  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c;  per  bu..  90c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz  .  40  to  55c ;  lettuce,  head,  doz. 
50  to  56c ;  common,  doz.,  15  to  20c ; 
curly,  doz.  heads.  25  to  30c ;  mint,  green, 
doz..  30  to  35c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c  ;  peppers,  green,  basket, 
50  to  60c;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  35  to 
45c;  potatoes,  new.  bu ..  $1.90  to  $2; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  35c;  sweet 
corn,  common.  20  to  25c;  evergreen,  doz., 
30  to  35c :  Summer  squash,  doz.,  30  to 
35c ;  turnips,  new,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to 
60c;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  45c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Practically  all  produce  prices  are  down, 
some  of  them  badly  slashed,  on  account  of 
the  growing  weather  and  the  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  list  includes  hay,  potatoes, 
apples,  peaches,  not  much  but  butter,  eggs 
and  poultry  holding  their  own.  Apples 
are  worth  not  much  more  thau  half  what 
they  were. 

BUTTER — CHEESE  -EGGS 

Butter,  strong  for  high  grade;  cream¬ 
ery.  52  to  59c;  dairy.  45  to  53c;  crocks, 
45  to  51c;  common,  40  to  42c.  Cheese, 
quiet;  longhorns,  30  to  31c;  daisies.  28 
to  29c;  flats,  27  to  28c.  Eggs,  steady; 
hennery.  55  to  63c;  state  and  western, 
candled,  51  to  55c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  light  supply  and  demand; 
dressed  turkeys.  54  to  58c :  fowl.  34  to 
42c:  broilers.  50  to  52c;  old  roosters.  28 
to  29c;  ducks,  40  to  42c;  geese,  30  to  32c. 
Live  fowl.  35  to  37c;  broilers,  32  to  38c; 
old  roosters.  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  32  to  38c  ; 
geese.  22  to  28c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  weak  except  fancy ;  best  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $1,25  to  $1.50:  windfalls.  25 
to  75(\  _  Potatoes,  easy ;  eastern  shore, 
bbl  .  $5.50  to  $6 ;  best  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  common.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  ewt..  $12  to  <13; 
marrow.  $11  to  $12;  pea  and  medium, 
$8.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  steady ;  Cali¬ 
fornia.  ewt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

SOUTHERN  FRUITS. 

Oranges,  dull;  Cal.,  box.  $4.50  to  $8; 
lemons,  $4  to  $5.  Bananas,  quiet,  bunch, 
yellow.  $3  to  $12;  red.  $9  to  $10;  pine¬ 
apples,  steady  ;  box.  $6  to  $9. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  easy;  1-3-bu.  crate  home¬ 
grown.  50  to  75c.  Melons,  quiet ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  flats.  75c  to  $1125;  honey  dew. 


crate,  $1  to  $5;  watermelons,  each,  30 
to  75c. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  firm ;  Cal.  Bartletts,  box,  $4.35 
to  $4.50 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Plums,  steady ;  green,  6-lb.  basket,  25  to 
60c;  Niagara  Co.  red,  4-qt.  basket.  35  to 
50c.  Currants,  scarce;  red,  qt.,  22  to 
23c.  Blackberries,  qt.,  30  to  32c ;  rasp¬ 
berries.  qt..  red,  35  to  40c ;  black,  30  to 
35c.  Huckleberries,  25  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  20c ;  carrots 
do,  15  to  20c;  radishes,  20  to  35c;  pars¬ 
ley,  30  to  50c ;  pieplant,  25  to  35c ;  beans, 
green  or  wax,  bu.,  25  to  75c ;  carrots, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  80c  to  $1.50;  egg  plant,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  peppers,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  white 
turnips,  75c  to  $1 ;  Summer  squash,  50 
to  75c;  tomatoes,  half  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage,  100  heads,  $4  to  $5;  celery,  bunch, 
80c  to  $1 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  35c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  box,  50c  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light,  comb.  37  to  3Sc; 
dark.  34  to  35c.  Maple  Products,  quiet ; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  syrup,  gal.',  $2.35 
to  $2.50. 

to  $2.50.  j.  w.  c. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  58%  to  60%c  •  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  ~57%e ; 
extra  firsts.  56%c;  firsts,  52  to  55c;  sec¬ 
onds,  47  to  50c ;  lower  grades  43  to  46c ; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  59%  to 
61%c;  common  to  good,  49  to  58%c; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  44  to  47c; 
packing  stock,  39  to  44c ;  fancy  brands 
of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at  65  to 
67c ;  good  to  choice,  57  to  64c ;  fair, 
54r  to  56c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  54  to  56c  per  doz.;  do, 
current  receipts,  52c  per  doz. ;  do  ordin¬ 
ary  to  fair,  47  to  50c  ;  Western  extra  firsts, 
50  to  53c;  seconds  and  poorer,  30  to  48c; 
fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled  eggs 
were  jobbing  at  64  to  65c,  and  fair  to 
choice  at  56  to  63c  per  doz. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked.  in 
boxes,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  44c;  weighing  4  lbs..  42c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3%  lbs..  39  to  40c;  weighing  3  lbs., 
35  to  37c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels, 
dry-picked,  weighing  3%  lbs,  37  to  38c ; 
weighing  3  lbs.  33  to  35c.  Broilers, 
Western,  dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lbs.  apiece,  48  to  50c :  broilers.  Western, 
smaller  sizes,  46  to  47c;  fryers,  Western, 
weighing  2%  to  3  lbs.  apiece.  45  to  47c; 
broilers^  nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
apiece,  50  to  52c ;  exceptional  Tots  higher ; 
broilers,  nearby,  smaller  sizes,  37  to  49c ; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  28c ; 
Southern.  26  to  29c;  Spring  ducks,  Long 
Island,  36c. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

Apples,  Jersey,  per  basket ;  No.  1.  60c 
to  $1.15;  No.  2.  25  to  65c.  Oranges, 
per  box,  $2  to  $7.45.  Peaches,  North 
Carolina,  per  crate.  $3  to  $3.50:  do.  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  basket.  30c  to  $1.15.  Water¬ 
melons.  Southern,  per  car,  $100  to  600. 
Cantaloupes.  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
per  standard  crate,  50c  to  $1.15.  Can¬ 
taloupes.  Jersey,  per  basket:  No.  1.  50c 
to  $1.25 ;  No.  2,  25  to  60c.  Blackberries, 
per  qt..  12  to  25c.  Huckleberries,  per 
qt..  10  to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  bbl. ; 
No.  1,  $3  to  $4  ;  No.  2.  $1  to  $2.  White 
potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket:  No. 
1.  75c  to  $1;  No.  2.  40  to  50c.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Southern,  per  bbl  •  No.  1.  $7  to 
$10;  No.  2.  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Cabbage, 
Jersey,  per  basket.  10  to  20c.  Onions, 
Jersey,  per  basket,  40  to  55c.  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Jersey,  per  basket.  10  to  40c. 
Squash.  Jersey,  per  basket,  5  to  15c.  To¬ 
matoes,  Jersey,  per  basket.  10  to  65c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

__Fxtras.  assorted  spruce  tubs.  56V»  to 
57%e:  ash  tubs.  56  to  56%c;  cubes,  55  to 
55  %e;  boxes  and  prints,  59e:  firsts.  53 
to  55c  seconds.  50  to  52c:  dairy  butter, 
45  to  50c;  ladles,  45  to  47c;  renovated, 
50%  to  51c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  75  to  76c; 
Eastern  extras,  65  to  68c:  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  61  to  63c ;  Western  extra  firsts,  54 
to  55c;  Western  firsts,  49  to  51c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c ;  me¬ 
dium.  40  to  42c;  native  broilers,  53  to 
55c ;  roasting  chickens.  55  to  60c :  West¬ 
ern  broilers.  50  to  53c ;  Western  ice- 
packed.  large  fowl.  38  to  39c':  medium, 
35  to  36c;  small.  28  to  30c:  native  squabs, 
$4  to  $5  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  50c  to  $1  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
$1.50  to  $2  doz.;  cucumbers.  25c  to  $2 
bu.  box;  lettuce.  15  to  35c  bu.  box.; 
peppers.  $1  to  $1.25  hamper:  spinach, 
25c  to  $1  bu.  box  :  tomatoes,  native,  out¬ 
door.  $1.75  to  $2.50  bu.  box;  radishes. 
25  to  75c  bu  .box;  squash,  marrow,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bbl.;  green  peas.  $3  to  $3.50 
bu.  box;  string  beans-.  $2  to  $3  bu.  box; 
cauliflower.  75c  to  $2  50  bn.  box :  beets, 
cutoff.  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu.  box;  carrots, 


$1.75  to  $2  bu.  box;  shell  beans,  $1  to 
$1.50  bu.  box;  green  corn.  $1.75  to  $2.25 
bu.  box ;  yellow  turnips,  $1.50  bbl. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  box.,  50c  to  $2;  oranges, 
late  Valencias,  $3.75  to  $7  box;  black¬ 
berries,  25  to  35c  box ;  blueberries,  25  to 
32c;  pineapples,  $4  to  $10  ert;  canta- 
loupes._  $1.50  to  $3  std.  ert. ;  watermel¬ 
ons*  25  to  85c;  peaches,  $2  to  $4  per 
s’x-basket  carrier;  pears,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ite,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

AUGUST  20,  1920 
Milk 

The  New  York  price  to  pi*oducers  has 
been  fixed  until  October  1  as  follows: 
August,  $3.35;  September,  $3.65.  These 
prices  are  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points 
200  to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  every 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 


Butter 


Market  strong  and  one  cent  higher. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  56 

Good  to  Choice  .  S2  & 

Lower  Grades . 44  @ 

City  made .  4}  @ 

Dairy,  best  .  55  @ 

Common  to  good  .  45  @ 

Paoking  8tock .  39  @ 


CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims,  best . . . 

Fair  to  good . 


EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 
Lower  grades . 


37«@ 
24  b,  a 
17  a 
11  a 


70  a 
60  & 
63  & 
45  a 
68  @ 
44  a 

33  a 


57 

55 

47 

46 

$6 

43 

44 


it* 

i«* 


72 

66 

65 

50 

TO 

55 

42 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers . 

Balls  . . . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . . 


12  00 
6  50 

3  00 

14  00 
8  00 

15  00 

4  00 
10  00 


ai6  35 
a  950 
a  9  00 
a  19  00 
ai2  00 

a  17  25 

a  7  so 

®15  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  50  a  55 

Fair  to  Good .  45  @  49 

*owls .  38  &  42 

Roosters . 26  <a  27 

Pocks  . .  32  @  36 

Squabs,  doz .  j  go  a  9  00 


MANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 
Pea . 

Medium  . 

Yellow  Eye . 


.M  00 
.  7  00 
750 

n  u 


ail  so 

a  7  50 
a  8  GO 
•12  oo 


FRUITS 


Apples,  new,  bu.  bkt .  50 

Pears,  bu....  . . . j  59 

Oranges,  box  . . 500 

Lemons,  box  .  1  50 

Grape  Fruit . .  j  gg 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . \\  1  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  |  50 

Huckleberries,  qt . ""  15 

Blackberries,  qt .  15 


Watermelons,  carload . 


a  1  75 

@  2  40 
a  9  50 
«  5  00 
a  6  50 
@  4  25 
2  25 
20 
20 


a 

a 

a 


250  ooa  500  00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  bbl . 

A  i  (A 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

00 
.  250 

&  4  SO 

a  a  oo 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

-a  2  oo 

Cabbage,  bbl  . 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  hall-bbl.  basket . . , 

a  l  oo 

Onions,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

.  50 

&  65 

^  ]  75 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate.. 

a  i  oo 

@  1  25 
®  3  no 
a  i  oo 

3  pk  box 

Radishes,  luo  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

.  25 

Romaine.  bu . 

Mush  rooms,  lb .... . .......  ’  ’ " '  * *  * 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Peas-  . !!!".: 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00..  . . . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

.  30 

1  25 
.  25 

.  50 

.  35 

.  SO 
.  1  00 

a  6o 
a  i  so 
a  i  oo 
a  l  oo 
a  so 
a  2oo 

@  2  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 

No.  2 . 

no.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Straw,  Rye . 

38  00 

34  00 

27  00 
.24  00 

.18  00 

@42  00 
a  37  00 
@32  00 
@28  00 
@20  00 

GRAIN 


Following  are  the  cash 
reported  at  New  York : 
red,  $2.69 ;  corn.  No.  2, 
oats.  No.  2,  white,  9oc; 
ley,  $1.20. 


wholesale  prices 
Wheat,  No.  2, 
.  yellow.  $1.77 ; 
rye,  $2.25;  bar- 


Butter — Beet  . .  . 

Fair  to  good... 

Eggs — Best  . 

Fair  to  good... 

Cheese,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  .  . . 
Blackberries,  qt. . 
Huckleberries,  qt. 
Bananas,  each  . . 
Dressed  fowls,  lb. 

Broilers.  Ib . 

Lamb  chops,  lb.. 
Stewing  beef,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb.... 

Bacon,  lb . 

Pork  tenderloin,  smoked 


York 


66  to  68c 
60  to  65c 
SO  to  85c 
55  to  75c 
35  to  45e 
3  to  4c 
5  to  10c 
25  to  35c 
25  to  30c 
5  to  10c 
45  to  55c 
75c  to  $1 
55  to  65c 
30  to  35c 
28  to  35c 
45  to  55c 
48  to  50c 
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Turn  Them  Out 

of  the  milk  house — all  the  germs  and  insects — make  it  clean,  wholesome,  bright  and 
sunshiny  with  the  snow  white  paint  that  cleans  and  disinfects  at  one  operation,  saving 
you  time,  labor  and  money.  Use  it  in  the  stables,  poultry  houses  and  pig  pens 
— wherever  you  keep  stock — to  protect  them  from  disease  and  to  insure  the  “big"  pro¬ 
duction  that  comes  only  from  healthy,  vigorous  birds  and  animals. 


is  a  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  neither  poisonous  nor  caus¬ 
tic,  but  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  is  turned  into  smooth-spreading 
liquid  paint  simply  by  mixing  with  water — no  waiting  or  straining.  Can  be  applied  to 
wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement,  or  over  whitewash  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump.  It  will  not 
clog  the  sprayer,  or  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  One  gallon — one  pound  of  the  powder — 
covers  200  square  feet.  Mixed  today  and  applied  whenever  convenient— on  a  rainy  day, 

Carbola  kills  lice,  mites,  fly-eggs,  etc.,  and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious 
diseases — roup,  canker,  mange,  glanders,  white  diarrhea,  contagious  abortion,  etc. — from 
•getting  a  start  and  spreading  through  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  harmless  to  tne  smallest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must 
be  done  and  it  works  day  and  night — a  constant  protection  for  your  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  the  dark  corners  of  poultry  houses,  stables,  pit;  pens,  cellars,  Kiirnpres, 
warehouses,  factories,  out-buildings,  etc.  Used  regularly  by  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Colleges,  and  by  thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms,  because  it  gives  good  results  and 
saves  time,  labor  und  money.  Get  some  today— have  it  on  hand  when  wanted.  It  doesn’t  spoil. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not — 
order  direct .  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

10  lb*.  (10  gal*.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet,  30c  postpaid 
For  shipment  to  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  25'  o  to  cover  delivery  costs 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7  East  42nd  Street,  Dept  R  New  York  City 


5000  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS  | 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J.  | 


FOR  SALE 

1400  white  Leghorn  Yearlings 

Delivery  in  September 

These  birds,  in  flocks  of  100,  will  average  around 
140  eggs  since  Nov.  1st.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  “EIGHT El)  PLANTS."  Inspection  invited, 
and  full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  18150  per  100. 

WELLWARD  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
J.  W.  ANtiELL,  Owner 


Parks’  Rucks.  March  hatch, 
+8. 50 each.  Kiiglisli -A cler¬ 
ical!  s.  (\  While  Leghorns, 
Man’ll  and  April, 
each.  F.verlny  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns.  March  and  April,  g’i.~5  each. 
I-VKAI,  IIKN8— S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  81,75 
each.  Banka1  Rocks  (direct)  >>8  each.  Males  ® 
Bargain  Prices. 

J.  GUY  LESHEK  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


1,000  WELL  BRED 

EARLY  MAY  DITI  I  I7TC 

HATCHED!  ULLLj  i  5 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Present  or  Future  Prices.  Inspection  Invited. 

Marvin  T.  Forster  Hall,  New  York 


Quality  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  New  York  State  Certified  Hens 

Lar^'o,  vigorous,  active,  handsome  hirtln.  Nolle  better.  $b  eacb 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Alfred  R.  Scott  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  200 While  Leghorn  Pullets 

Single  Comb,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  Also  25  Khodo  Is¬ 
land  Bed  Pullets,  lunched  in  April  or  May,  and  25  White 
Wyandottes,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  State  price  in 
lirst  letter,  j  m;.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


u 


COLLEGE  QUEEN’S 


**  Record 
308  EGGS 

Pullets,  cockerels  and  yearling  hens,  the  kind  to 
breed.  Write  for  circular. 

Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


O.  G.  Knight 


kflRDEE’S 
'ERFECT 
IK  IN 


DUCKS 


BREEDERS  NOW  EGGS  AND 
DUCKLINGS- DEC  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.ISI  IP,  N  Y. 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

“Lady  Theresa”  276  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  SIG  postpaid. 
Bred  to  lay  breeders,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  £2.  Booklet  on  feeding,  etc. 
free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
THERESA,  N.  Y. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — KARL Y  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  lit  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  1*.  HI* HAM,  BELMAll,  N.  J. 


II 


I! 


1 ,000  COCKERELS  for  Sale 

at  once.  Fancy  stock.  B.  P.  Bock*,  B.  I.  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  B.  Minorcns.  They  are  16  to  21  weeks  old.  All  good, 
healthy,  choicestoek.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Price.  $2 
each,  in  half  dozen  lots;  S2.25,  single.  Mail  all  orders  to 

Crystal  Spriug  Stock  Farm,  littlestown,  Pa. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1319  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.6(1  each;  25  lots,  $8  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Rivertiale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Kudredld-^uy  White  Leghorn  April  Pullets 

Tom  Barron  strain.  Also  breeding?  bens. 

Iliverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AiimiittuninititiiiiuiiiiiiiiutiiittuiuiiiuuiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiuiiiiuiiiuiiuimiuiuuiiuiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

J  Important  to  Advertisers 

i  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
I  sified  advertisements  or  change 
I  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
1  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
1  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

a 

I  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ment;  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
I  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  1 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

laying  or  ready  to  lay,  $4  each  ;  4  mos.  old,  §3  each,  as 
they  run,  or  $3.1  5  selected.  These  pullets  arefree  range 
grown  and  direct  Youngs’  strain.  Immediate  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARR1  N.  CONNER,  Slockloii,  N  J. 


PARKS’  STRAIN  B.  P.  R.  PULLETS 

Cockerels,  early  hatched,  free  range,  from  Cornell  certi 
lied  parents.  See  Storrs  record  Return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  INOliEMlIlK  FARM,  I’ulenvllle*  New  York 


IIUMMEH’S  CHICKS 

are  Profitable-Large— Healthy— Strong.  Prepaid,  alive. 
Rooks — $ir» ;  Reds — $ICJ.7 »  ;  Ancona  $17;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn — $18.60.  t.  R.  MUMMER  A  C0-,  Freachtown,  N.  J 


swhcitte  Leghorn  Yearling  Pullets 

$2  each.  A.  0.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


ForSale  100  S.C.  Black  Minorca  Yearling  Hens 

at  $2  each.  From  good,  healthy,  thoroughbred  a  took. 

JOS.  L>.  WILSON  -  New  Hope,  Fa. 


Various  Notes 


How  many  folks  know  the  correct  way 
to  cook  new  apples?  Use  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  (the  best)  ;  cut  them  all  up  in 
slices,  skins  and  cores,  and  cook  tender ; 
then  mash  through  colander  or  fine 
strainer.  It’s  great ;  try  it.  c.  ai.t.is. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  our  folks,  and 
probably  is  to  most  of  our  readers.  It 
is  worth  trying.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
apple  is  carried  in  the  skin  and  the  seeds 
— both  usually  rejected  in  making  apple 
pie  or  sauce.  The  cooking  may  bring 
out  some  of  these  good  qualities  and  keep 
them  in  the  sauce.  On  the  market  this 
year  we  have  found  the  restaurants  mak¬ 
ing  apple  sauce  in  this  way,  and  thus 
buying  a  cheaper  grade  of  fruit. 

* 

The  French  Senate  is  considering  a 
hill  to  make  marriage  easier.  Under  the 
present  French  law  no  man  or  woman 
may  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
family.  If  either  parent  object  to  son’s 
or  daughter’s  choice,  an  official  objection 
may  prevent  the  ceremony.  The  proposed 
new  law  would  enable  French  men  and 
women  to  marry  without  the  consent  of 
both  parents  and  grandparents,  if  alive. 
The  consent  of  one  parent  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  stated  that  the  following 
words  appear  in  the  French  code : 

The  husband  owes  protection ;  tlie  wife 
owes  obedience  to  the  husband. 

A  new  bill  proposed  to  remove  the  lat¬ 
ter  phrase  or  cut  out  the  word  “obey.’’ 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  bill  will  become 
a  law.  It  is  objected  to  as  a  part  of 


action  of  his  legs.  He  was  a  natural  run¬ 
ner,  and  trained  faithfully  until  he  was 
able  to  break  the  records  for  speed.  Then 
he  was  selected  to  go  abroad.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  tlie  first  time  that  a  man  with  only 
one  hand  has  ever  been  selected  as  a 
World’s  athlete.  It.  requires  groat  pluck 
and  tremendous  work  for  anyone  with  au 
affliction  to  overcome  a  natural  handicap 
and  rise  above  it  to  success.  Anyone 
who  does  that  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 


“The  Restless  Age” 

The  following  little  story  and  picture 
are  taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
forcibly  portray  the  little  tragedy  on 
many  an  American  farm : 

The  gray  shabbiness  of  Winter  was  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  first  flush  of  fresh  Spring 
loveliness.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  dap¬ 
pled  with  tender  green.  The  farm  was 
awakening  to  the  magic  touch  of  Spring. 

On  all  sides  nature  was  stirring  with 
hints  of  the  fruitful  richness  of  the 
months  to  come.  Already  the  barnyard 
was  simmering  to  the  sunny  music  of 
clucking  .hens  and  peeping  chicks,  and 
before  long  there  would  be  new  calves 
and  colts  and  puppies  and  pigs  to  add  to 
tlie  busy  joyousness  of  life  in  the  country. 

A  young  man  was  standing  near  the 
door  of  the  barn.  In  tlie  lapel  of  his  coat 
was  a  service  button  which  told  of  service 
abroad,  lie  was  about  2.3  years  old,  and, 
although  he  had  been  out  of  the  army  for 
over  a  year,  he  still  showed  the  clear- 
eyed  and  clean-cut  effects  of  his  military 
training. 

II is  eyes  were  following  the  course  of 
a  distant  train  which  was  whistling  for 


The  Lure  of  the  11  real  City 


Bolshevism,  under  which  women  are  to 
bj  regarded  as  national  property. 

* 

As  a  sample  of  the  “triumphs  of  sur¬ 
gery,”  reported  in  the  newspapers,  the 
following  seems  about  the  limit.  A 
French  woman  of  47  is  said  to  have  “re¬ 
gained  the  beauty  of  25.”  As  was  nat¬ 
ural  in  a  woman  of  her  age,  wrinkles  ap¬ 
peared  on  her  face,  while  her  features 
were  more  sharply  defined. 

The  operation  was  simple  enough.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  small  incisions  are 
made  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  scalp, 
and  the  skin  is  stretched  much  in  the 
same  way  as  one  stretches  a  carpet. 

The  only  signs  of  the  operation  are 
tiny  sutures  in  the  skin  behind  the  ears, 
hidden  by  the  hair.  The  cure  is  expected 
to  last  eight  or  10  years,  provided,  always, 
that  sufficient  care  is  taken  not  to  smile 
and  cry  too  much. 

Granted  that  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
report,  is  it  possible  that  any  human  be¬ 
ing  would  give  up  the  privilege  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  tears  in  order  to  secure  a  young 
face  on  an  old  body?  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  it,  for  to  go  through  life  without 
a  smile  through  fear  of  wrinking  a  doll’s 
face  would  be  the  height  of  mental  pun¬ 
ishment. 

* 

One  of  the  athletes  who  will  represent 
America  in  the  great  Olympic  games  is 
a  cripple.  Kay  Watson  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  lost  his  right  hand 
by  a  gunshot  accident.  That,  however, 
did  not  interfere  with  the  strength  and 


the  stop  at  the  village  station.  In  an 
other  five  minutes  it  would  have  stopped, 
taken  on  its  passengers,  and  then  moved 
onward  toward  the  groat  city  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north. 

A  look  of  restless  discontent  settled  in 
the  young  man’s  eyes.  His  hand  clenched 
and  unclenched  nervously. 

“I’ve  got  to  go,”  he  muttered.  "It  1 
.stick  around  here  much  longer.  Ull  go 
crazy.  I  simply  can’t  stand  ii  ”  Uo 
brooded  for  a  moment.  "I  guess  the 
travel  and  excitement  have  spoiled  me  for 
‘.his  life.  )  used  t.  like  it  here  on  the 
farm,  but  since  I  came  hack  from  the 
other  side  the  place  seems  deadly  monot¬ 


onous.” 

llis  eyes  turned  toward  the  comfort¬ 
able  old  farmhouse,  surrounded  by  its 
cluster  of  big  oak  trees. 

“There’ll  he  Jin  awful  kick  from  the 
folks,”  lie  thought,  “especially  as  it’s  so 
hard  to  get  help  these  days.  They  won  t 
want  me  to  leave  ’em  in  the  lurch  and 
go  to  the  city.  But,  great.  Scott,  there  s 
no  life  out  here  !  Their  idea  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  is  eight  hours  in  the  forenoon 
and  eight  in  the  afternoon, 

“Out  of  the  ton  boys  who  enlisted  from 
the  farms  around  here  I’m  the  only  one 
who  has  come  back.  The  rest  are  all  up 
in  the  city  having  the  time  of  their  lives 
and  make  more  easy  money  than  1  ever 
saw.  They’re  seeing  life,  and  ns  for  me, 
tlie  same  old  grind  day  after  day.’ 

The  sound  of  the  locomotive  whistle 
came  from  the  distant  village.  It  seemed 
to  decide  him. 

“I’m  going!”  he  exclaimed,  “folks  or  no 
folks!” 

For  an  instant  his  lip  trembled.  |( 

“I  wonder  how  Emily  will  take  it. 


“Excellent  floor,  this,”  said  the 
clumsy  dancer.  “Then  why  dance  <>u  m.v 
feet?”  asked  his  unlucky  partner.  - 
Boston  Transcript. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


WEEK  ENDING  JULY  16,  1620 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
rack  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  .1 . 

Edward  T.  Diddle,  Pa . 

S.  8.  Chamber  lain.  N.  J . 

j.  h,  Kolkit  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Glenlyn  Farms,  Pa . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ont . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.,1 . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS 


Wk.Totl 
64  2351 
47  2501 
56  2221 
44  21175 
51  2401 
75  2415 
93  2049 


8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Chtcatawbur Farm  Mass . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Musr . 

Rosewood  Kox,  N.  .1 . 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mass . ".... 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Townr  Bates.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condlct  A  Son,  N.  .1 . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J . 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  N.  .1 . 

O.  U.  Knight.  K.  1 . 

John  F  Stringer.  N.  .1 . 

Mrs  H.  II,  Suter,  N.  .1 . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J.  9.  Armitage.  N.  J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J . 

H,  W.  Col  ling  wood.  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L  Hunderttnnrk,  N,  J . 

Sycamore  Farm,  Mass . 

l/oward  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Uros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  . 

Maple  Farm.  N.  J . 

David  K,  Warner,  R.  I . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


100  2764 
67  2742 
76  2207 
47  2191 
52  1908 
44  2513 


57  2360 
86  2357 
67  2137 
51  1657 
16  1923 
77  2640 
69  2551 
48  1927 


47  2312 
41  2171 
39  1774 
63  2584 
88  2781 
70  2411 
33  2209 
87  2821 
56  2093 
82  8513 
78  2544 
65  221,2 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  A  Son.  N.  J . 

Reck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

j.  W.  Botteher,  N.  J . 

Gregory  Urundage  <£  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm, Conn.  . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  ,1 . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pa . 

Cleft  ltock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  s.  Crnv  &  Son,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  . 

Chus.  L.  Kbell,  N.  J . 

Klgonrnueh  A  Ue  Winter,  Inc.,  N.  J 


B.  9.  Ells,  N.  .1 . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . 

Karmhill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J . 

J.  9.  Gabriel.  N.  J . 

A.  u.  Gilbert.  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

C.  8.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

Hoigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  1C.  Heine,  N.  .1 . 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J . . 

C  Korfmann,  N.  8 . 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J . 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  .1 . 

Samuel  Niece  A  son,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  ,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

Queensbury  Farm,  N  .1 . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J.... 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.JJ . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..... 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Slmmonds,  N.  J .  ... 

Herman  F.  Sonder  N.  J . 


A.  K.  Spear, -N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1  . 

The  Training  School,  N,  J . 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  K.  I . 

Farm  Colony  Kansas . . 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F . 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N.J . 

Hermon  E.  White,  N.J . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . . . 


Total 


..  84  2379 
..  69  2968 
..  94  2738 

..104  2629 
.  98  8242 

..  84  2389 

..  81  2437 
..  98  2879 
..  93  2695 

..  74  2994 

..  32  2402 

. .  66  2689 

..  75  2722 
..  24  1388 
. .  83  2655 

. .  87  2545 

. .  88  2821 
..  78  2771 
..  79  2655 

.  77  2356 

..  92  2687 
..  89  8044 
.  86  2813 

..  81  2367 
..  90  3011 
..  24  1841 

..  105  3042 
. .  90  2823 
..  65  1795 
.  82  2412 

..  73  2378 

..  81  3285 
..  97  3018 
..  71  2685 
..  73  2058 
. .  87  3055 
..  87  3112 
..  104  3224 
..  92  2270 
..  68  2752 
..  93  2714 
. .  72  2660 

..  88  2732 

..  33  3014 

..  91  2693 

..  77  2345 
..  105  2737 
...  723259 
..  82  2841 

..  65  2301 
..  69  2397 
..  82  2442 

. .  97  2853 

..  107  2908 
..  65  2185 

..  63  2301 
..  86  2470 

..  89  3012 

..  91  2641 

..  82  2750 
..  78  2641 
..  78  2748 

..  88  3078 

. .  69  2260 

..  08  2518 
..  79  2525 

..  104  2788 

7360  260646 


Doctoring  Fowls  Through  Drinking 
Water 

What  would  you  advise  putting  in 
water  to  be  given  to  adult  turkeys  to 
kill  any  blackhead  germs  or  other  disease 
germs  which  might  be  present,  and  would 
later  he  given  to  the  young  in  the  Spring? 
Is  there  anything  better  than  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  in  the  water  for  young 
poults?  What  should  be  placed  in  the 
water  given  to  old  geese  to  kill  any 
germs  which  might  he  present?  What 
should  he  put  in  water  given  to  young 
geese  to  keep  them  healthy  during  Spring 
and  Summer?  What  should  he  given  to 
chickens  one  to  two  years  old  to  kill  any 
germs  present?  What  should  he  given 
young  chickens  during  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  to  kill  any  disease  germs  which 
might  be  taken  from  the  parent  birds? 

New  York.  c.  M. 

The  use  of  germ  destroyers  in  the 
drinking  water  of  young  fowls  has  had 
many  advocates,  and  all  sorts  of  claims 
of  success  have  been  made  by  those  who 
have  tried  different  disinfectants.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  has  had  many  advo¬ 
cates  as  a  preventive  of  white  diarrhoea 
and  other  bowel  ailments,  while  others 
have  claimed  good  success  from  the  use 
^  copperas  or  greeu  vitriol.  It  is  doubt- 
'nl  if  any  of  these  substances  are  very 
ellectual,  for  no  one  has  determined  what 
strength  of  the  disinfectant  is  needed  to 
destroy  certain  germs,  even  in  the  digos- 
tivo  tract.  In  the  ease  of  old  fowls  the 
germs  of  blackhead  and  of  white  diarr¬ 


hoea  have  their  seat  in  the  liver,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  strong  enough  solution 
of  any  germicide  could  he  safely  given  to 
destroy  the  disaese  germs  and  not  harm 
the  birds.  If  such  a  thing  were  practical 
some  of  our  many  animal  disease  special¬ 
ists  at  the  colleges  or  experiment  stations 
would  have  found  it  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  disease  germs  that  may  he 
taken  in  with  the  food  of  young  birds 
might  he  prevented  from  finding  lodgment 
in  the  digestive  tract  by  the  use  of  some 
mild  disinfectant  used  in  the  drinking 
water.  The  many  cases  where  apparent 
success  1ms  resulted  from  the  use  of  such 
materials  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
are  possibilities  of  success  along  this 
line.  On  the  other  hand,  prevention  is 
always  better  accomplished  by  keeping 
the  germs  from  entering  the  system  of 
the  young  birds,  by  adopting  the  most 
cleanly  methods  possible,  or  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
the  parent  stock  by  knowing  that  such 
stock  is  free  from  the  disease.  The  latter 
has  been  proven  practicable  in  the  case 
of  white  diarrhoea  by  having  tin*  parent 
birds  examined  and  all  diseased  speci¬ 
mens  removed  from  the  flock  before  the 
breeding  season.  In.  the  case  of  black¬ 
head  in  turkeys  it  now  seems  likely  that 
the  disease  may  he  prevented  from  be¬ 
coming  serious  in  the  young  birds  by 
preventing  the  introduction  of  the  germs 
from  the  droppings  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  food.  c.  s.  P. 


Rye  for  Poultry 

Our  crop  of  Winter  rye  turned  out  very 
good,  and  we  intended  feeding  some  of 
it  to  the  chickens,  but  were  told  by  a 
friend  that  rye  is  not  good  for  chickens. 
Will  you  advise  us  whether  this  is  true? 

New  York.  A.  V.  B. 

We  conclude  that  rye  lias  about  the 
same  feeding  value  ns  wheat,  but  our  j 
own  poultry  will  not  eat  it  readily.  Throw 
on  the  ground  a  mixture  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats  and  rye.  and  the  other  grains  will 
be  eaten  first — the  rye  usually  left.  The 
same  seems  true  of  most  other  stock.  Tin 
best  way  we  have  found  to  feed  the  rye  is 
to  crush  it  with  oats,  wheat  and  corn  and 
feed  the  mixture  ns  a  mash.  In  that  way 
you  got  good  results  from  the  grain  . 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  0 — Registered  Holsteins.  A.  R. 
O.  dispersal  sale,  F.  C.  Brjnton,  Jr., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee:  II. 
E.  Ilaslett.  chairman.  Amherst,  Mass  : 
H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  21 — Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield.  Mass.  I\.  J.  Seulke.  secre¬ 
tary.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1.1-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  Ill.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  10 — Holsteins  ;  125  head  registered. 
John  C.  Reagan.  Spot  Farm.  Tally.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-10— Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein -Friesian  Breeders’  Club  Sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis.. 
secretary. 

Nov.  21-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown.  Wis. 
Francis  Dareey,  manager. 


RABBITS 


Anthony  Gruber 


Breeder  of  French  Lops 
East  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept  A 

428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  V. 


YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  vigorous  stock  ;  out-door  raised  ;  3  arul  4-mos.  old. 
Price.  SI  and  ifi.',  a  pair  respectively. 

F.  de  GltOOF,  45  W.  21st  St..  WHITESTONE,  L  I..  N  Y 


FlfMlSH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Brices  reasonable.  N.  B.  TEN  ITCH,  Somemllt,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


Having  recently  purchased  a  hotel,  am  desirous 
of  disposing  of  my  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
breeding  stock  to  make  room  for  a  larger  breed. 
Have  a  pen  of  350  hens  now,  giving  a  50 Ufc  pro¬ 
duction.  These  birds  nre  the  result  of  7  years 
of  trap-nested,  line  and  selective  breeding  by 
myself,  with  a  Tom  Barron  infusion  3  years  ago. 
My  strain,  known  as  the  Wild  Rose  Producers, 
would  be  a  big  asset  to  anyone  desiring  to  start 
the  poultry  business  in  advance  of  the  customary 
way.  as  they  have  had  7  years  of  thought  and 
study  on  my  part  to  develop  a  better  Leghorn. 
Will  include  15  males  now  mated.  Price  $1,000. 
ROSE  CITY  INN  (Annex  Wild  Rose  Poultry 
Farm),  Madison,  N.  J.  ’Phone  493, 


DAIRY,  HORSE AND  HOG  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


and  most 


of  them  all 


WATER 

BOWLS 

Simplest 


Durable 


More  Milk — Less  Labor 


Study  the  Following  DREW  Exclusive  Features 


1.  Double  Gravity  Lock  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  after  years  of  experimenting  for 
the  perfect  lock. 

2.  Reinforced  Castings  that  prevent 
breaking.  Side  of  the  bowl  fits  solidly 
into  a  deep  groove,  making  practically  a 
one-piece  construction. 

3.  Brass  Valve  Construction.  Protected 
from  dirt.  Never  leaks. 

4.  Perfectly  rounded,  smooth  surface 
inside. 

5.  Waterflow  valve  plate  that  operates 


under  pressure  of  the  cow’s  mouth.  No 

prongs  or  awkward  slits  to  catch  cow’s 
tongue. 

6.  Water  bowl  made  of  heavy  iron,  paint¬ 
ed  gray.  Edges  rounded,  no  sharp  points. 
9>a  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep. 

7.  Double  Pipe  Strength  at  the  bowl — 

impossible  to  bend,  break  or  dislodge. 

8.  Supply  of  water  connected  either  from 
above  or  below. 

9.  Easily  and  quickly  installed — any  barn. 
Can  be  fastened  to  wooden  posts. 


Cows  like  to  drink  —  day  and  night.  The  more  they  drink  the  more 
milk  they  yield.  REMEMBER  — •  Drew  Bowls  are  inexpensive  to  in¬ 
stall  and  are  practically  indestructible. 


DREW  BAM  H00R  PUNS  FREE 


a  P.0i— — ..Su/e. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


For  Complete  Information  cn 


Stalls  Watcrbowla  Calf  Pons  Bull  Staffs  Hay  Tools 

Stanchions  Bull  Pens  Hog  Pens  Ventilators  Door  Hnn- 
Litter Carriers  Cow  Pens  E'ecd  Carriers  Feed  Trucks  gers.  Etc. 

ASPINWALL-DREW  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Drew  Carrier  Company 

WATERLOO  WISCONSIN 


r.o. 


Live,  Healthy  Growing  Capons 

at  $1 .25  for  2-lb.  bird  ;  for  larcrer  one*  the  price  is  in 
proportion.  K.  C.  .MncKLKY .  Rrognev ille.  Henna. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

hundred.  May  Pullets,  $2.35  per  hundred  Year¬ 
ling  Pullets  $’ 2  and  up.  fOREST  FARM.  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALT — Yearling  hens.  Pure  bred  White  Wvandottes, 
Stevens  Strain.  Fine  Stock.  S3  ea.  S.  0.  WILBUR.  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


1 2-Wk.  Leghorn  Pullets 


SO.  \V.  LEGHORN  I*  I  I.LETS  for  sale.  March  and 
■  April  hatched.  MANNING  POTTS,  R  D.  No.  1,  Stockton.  N.J. 


100  White  Leghorn  Pullets aeo^JAiiC* «££■ 

IENEI LEN  FARM,  W.lmol  R.ad,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4438 


S.  C.  WHITE  Of  Tf  ¥  FTC 
LEGHORN  JT  U  IjJLHi  1 

For  SEPTEMBER  Delivery 

From  selected,  healthy  stock,  grown  with 
milk  on  free  range.  May  hatched, 

$2.00  each  in  lota  of  25  or  more 

Full  particulars  and  photograph 

cn  reauest. 

ELLIS  W.  BENTLEY,  Windham,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Save  15  to  50  c  on  a  dollar. 


Build  well — at  low  cost — in  a  time  of  soaring  prices.  Put 
middlemen’s  profits  in  your  own  pocket.  You  can  do  this 
by  buying  direct  from  the  factory  —  at  mill  prices  —  by 
buying  from  the 


Bennett  Barga'n  B°°K 


right  quality,  fair  prices  and  prompt 
service.  Quantity  buying— quantity 
production  —  unequalled  shipping 
facilities— these  euuble  us  to  sell 
at  such  low  cost. 


Choose  fr  m  hundreds  of  designs, 
styles,  grades.  Get  finest  guaran¬ 
teed  materials. 

The  Bennett  Plan  is  ono 
of  square  dealiug. 

Take  advantage  of  Ike  Bennett  Plan.  Get  the  Bennett  Bargain 
Book  which  is  FUEK.  Kill  in  and  send  the  coupon—' TOBA  I  . 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO..  Inc. 

"Brice  Regulators  of  Building  Materials" 

HOO  Islam!  Street,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Bennett  I.umber  Co.,  114)0  lsltuul  St.,  N.  T  ocaw  undo,  N.Y. 

Send  immediately  “Bennett  Bargain  Book”  110,  to 


Nome . p.  O . 

State  .  P.  O.  Box . R.F.D., 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  bv  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Another  frenzied  financial  bubble  has 
burst — and  the  perpetrator  of  it.  Charles 
Ponzi  of  Boston,  Mass.,  unable  to  secure 
bail,  -  is  in  jail  under  custody  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities.  Ponzi  promised  to  pay 
those  entrusting  their  money  to  him  50 
per  cent  dividends  every  45  days, 
claiming  he  was  making  several  hundred 
per  cent  profit  dealing  in  foreign  exchange 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  Postal  Union 
agreement  between  the  nations.  When 
the  scheme  came  to  light  financial  author¬ 
ities  could  pick  no  flaw  in  it  and  the 
transactions  seemed  to  be  legitimate.  The 
plan  was  to  send  United  States  money 
to  Italy  and  other  European  countries 
where  the  rate  of  exchange  is  largely  in 
favor  of  this  country,  exchange  it  into 
money  of  those  countries,  and  purchase 
international  postal  coupons,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  Postal  Union  agreement,  can  be 
purchased  in  foreign  countries  at  the  par 
value  of  the  money  of  those  countries, 
and  good  here  for  their  face  value  re¬ 
deemable  in  postage  stamps.  Ponzi 
claimed  a  great  secret  in  connection 
with  disposing  of  the  postal  coupons 
redeemable  in  this  country  only  in 
stamps.  In  small  amounts  the  scheme 
was  perfectly  feasible,  but  how  it  could 
be  done  dealing  in  several  millions  was 
something  no  one  could  understand.  Re¬ 
cent  developments,  however,  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Ponzi  was  simply  paying  the 
dividends  out  of  money  pouring  in  with 
the  expectations  of  the  big  profits.  And 
so  long  as  the  money  kept  coming  in  an 
increased  ratio,  he  could  and  did  pay 
to  the  early  investors  or  depositors  the 
profits  promised.  It  was  just  another 
“520  per  cent  Miller”  scheme.  Ponzi’s 
previous  criminal  record  in  connection 
with  other  frenzied  financial  schemes  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
officials.  Ponzi  is  bankrupt  to  the 
extent  of  practically  ,$6,000,000,  and 
many  of  his  dupes  have,  instead  of  gain¬ 
ing  unearned  wealth,  lost  their  small  sav¬ 
ings.  It  is  possible  that  even  those  who 
received  the  50  per  cent  dividends  and 
the  return  of  their  original  deposit  will 
be  obliged  to  disgorge  in  order  to  repay 
the  deposits  of  those  who  received  noth¬ 
ing.  And  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  the  old 
story  that  short  cuts  to  wealth  only  bring 
pain,  sorrow  and  disaster  to  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  and  trust  their  money 
to  the  get-rich-quick  artist. 

We  feel  that  you  will  be  able  to  give 
us  reliable  information  on  the  following 
proposition :  A  representative  of  the 

Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company, 
Inc.,  claiming  to  have  a  plant  at  Freden- 
berg  Falls,  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  soliciting  our  patrons  to  take  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $100  each.  The  owner¬ 
ship  of  this  stock  then  privileges  the 
holder  to  buy  his  carbide  from  this  com¬ 
pany  for  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  usual 
price  hereabouts  is  $4  60  per  100  pounds. 
Is  this  a  bona-fide  concern?  w.  J.  G.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
Standard  Carbide  Company  proposition 
so  many  times  that  the  subject  is  getting 
monotonous.  The  company  was  organized 
for  $25,000.  The  stock  sold  so  promptly 
that  the  capital  stock  was  later  increased 
to  $200,000,  and  again  to  $900,000.  There 
seems  no  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  supply 
of  the  printed  certificates!  A  stock 
brokerage  concern  is  now  apparently  em¬ 
ployed  in  disposing  of  the  stock.  The  re¬ 
cent  developments  of  the  stock-selling 
scheme  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
report  from  a  reader  : 

Some  time  ago  the  clients  of  this  office 
told  us  of  efforts,  and  some  of  them  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  have  been  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  carbide  company  and  of 
a  stockbroker  firm  in  New  York  by  the 
name  of  Gordon,  Fine  &  Company,  of  30 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  in  selling 
alleged  additional  shares  of  preferred 
stock  of  that  company  to  farmers.  It 
seems  the  practice  is  to  have  a  slick  rep¬ 
resentative  call  on  a  farmer,  usually  some 
one  who  has  already  some  of  their  stock, 
which  they  succeeded  in  placing  a  year 
ago,  and  begin  by  trying  to  buy  the  stock 
they  have,  telling  them  that  the  company 
has*  made  so  much  money  that  it  is  about 
to  declare  a  dividend,  and  the  stock  finds 
a  ready  sale  from  one  and  a  half  to  twice 
its  par  value,  or  the  amount  that  they 
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paid  for  it ;  that  it  is  about  to  be  listed 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  Y'ork,  and 
will  sell  for  10  times  its  par  value  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  such  like. 

After  feeding  the  victims  with  this  sort 
of  stuff  they  then  asked  them  to  sign  a 
waiver  to  the  portion  of  increased  capital 
stock  which  they  are  legally  entitled  to, 
and  which  the  directors  have  voted  to  sell, 
incidentally  remarking  that  they  are  en 
titled  to  it  if  they  want  it  and  will  take 
it  right  away  at  par,  but  its  present  value 
is  many  times  par.  After  a  little  of  this 
sort  of  dope  they  usually  landed  their 
victim  for  from  10  to  100  shares,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  50  per  cent  in  cash 
or  check,  and  would  take  a  note  for  the 
balance  due  in  one  or  two  months.  It 
would  seem  as  though  they  have  sold  a 
large  amount  of  this  stock  all  through  the 
country,  as  inquiries  regarding  the  com¬ 
pany  are  coming  to  us  from  distant 
points. 

When  the  stock  of  the  Independent 
Harvester  Company,  Plano,  Ill.,  was  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  farmers  we  had  many  inquiries 
about  the  advisability  of  the  investment, 
and  Publisher’s  Desk  repeatedly  advised 
farmers  to  make  other  use  of  their  sav¬ 
ings.  Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Prairie  Fanner,  of  Chicago,  now  pub¬ 
lishes  the  final  chapter  of  the  history  of 
the  career  of  the  company,  as  follows: 

The  Independent  Harvester  Company 
has  sold  its  plant  at.  Plano,  Ill.,  to  the 
Moline  Plow  Company,  and  will  liquidate 
its  business.  Materials  and  finished  ma- 
chines  were  not  included  in  the  sale,  al- 
though  it  is  understood  that  the  Moline 
Company  will  furnish  repairs  for  the  line 
for  the  present.  What  the  purchaser 
will  do  with  the  plant  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Independent  Harvester 
Companv  was  organized  about  15  years 
ago.  It  was  called  a  farmers’  company, 
and  stock  was  sold  to  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  long 
after  it  was  organized  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  a  promotion  scheme,  and  that 
a  few  men  had  organized  it  to  feather 
their  own  nests,  rather  than  to  benefit 
the  farmers.  There  was  never  anything 
really  co-operative  about  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  reorganized  in  1914  and  again 
in  1917.  By  these  reorganizations  the 
small  farmer  stockholders  were  frozen 
out,  so  that  few  farmers  will  now  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  learning 
that  the  company  has  finally  gone  out  of 
business. 

Many  people  fail  to  understand  the 
relation  of  a  stockholder  to  the  incorpor¬ 
ated  company,  the  shares  of  which  they 
purchase.  The  person  who  buys  a  share 
of  stock  in  a  company  simply  becomes  one 
or  the  owners  of  the  business.  If  the 
business  is  successful  and  makes  money, 
and  the  officers  who  manage  and  control 
it  treat  the  other  shareholders  right,  each 
stockholder  gets  his  share  of  the  profits. 
If  it  fails,  one  stockholder  has  no  right 
to  expect  that  another  can  or  will  pay 
him  a  dividend.  The  dividends  can  be 
paid  only  when  they  are  earned.  To  sell 
stock  of  a  worthless  concern  is  not  in 
itself  considered  a  fraud  in  the  eyes'of 
the  law.  If  a  man  were  to  buy  an  animal 
ip  a  bag.  expecting  that  it  was  a  pig,  and 
finding  after  he  had  paid  for  it  that  it 
was  a  cat,  he  would  have  no  redress. 
If  the  seller  represented  it  to  be  a  pig, 
he  would  be  responsible,  provided  the 
buyer  could  prove  that  the  seller  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  be  a  pig,  and  that  he  relied 
on  the  assurance.  But  it  would  involve 
a  lawsuit,  and  the  buyer  could  recover  the 
damages  only  if  the  seller  had  property 
to  reach  by  an  attachment.  All  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  purchase  of  paper 
stocks.  Better  find  their  value  before 
buying  them. 

April  7  we  sent  Bradley  Bros.,  Ma- 
kanda,  III.,  a  check  for  $14.35  for  cur¬ 
rants.  grapes  and  cuttings.  They  claim 
the  stock  was  sent  April  23,  but  I  cannot 
get  them  to  send  me  receipted  invoice  or 
express  receipt.  They  fail  to  answer  let¬ 
ters.  Can  you  persuade  them? 

Vermont.  G.  d.  a. 

We  cannot.  Bradley  Bros,  are  still 
at  the  old  game  of  beating  those  who 
intrust  them  with  cash  for  orders.  Brad¬ 
ley  Bros,  appear  to  be  judgment-proof 
and  proof  against  any  other  influence  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  They 
are  the  most  consistent  and  persistent 
swindlers  in  the  seed  and  nursery  line 
that  we  have  any  record  of. 


Every  farm  needs 
some  of  these  tools 

A  good,  well-balanced  Disston 
Saw  that  cuts  through  tough, 
knotty  wood  with  a  clean, 
straight  cut;  a  hand-fitting 
screwdriver  with  a  strong,  ser¬ 
viceable  blade ;  a  trowel — any  of 
the  Disston  Tools  that  put  the 
burden  of  the  work  where  it  be¬ 
longs — on  the  tools,  not  on  the 
muscles  of  the  man. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  sell 
Disston  Tools.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  for  the  Farm.”  Address 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  Philadelphia,  U. S.  A. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


To  get  your  silo  on  time 
this  year,  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog  NOW. 


P 


The  Globe 
Silo  was  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  famous  extra¬ 
capacity  extension  roof.  It 
gives  more  silo  storage 
space  for  less  silo  money. 
Other  exclusive  features  ex¬ 
plained  in  Catalog. 

Ohio  Ensilage  Cutters 

We  are  agents  for  the  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  Cutters.  With  a  big  stock  on 
hand  we  can  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Send  for  Catalog  and  at¬ 
tractive  prices. 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  2-1 2  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“  Crainelox  ”  patent  covering 
over  a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt 
between,  produces  a  smooth 
3-wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 


Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


The  Governor  of  Maine  was  at  the 
school  and  was  telling  the  pupils  what  the 
people  of  different  States  were  called. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “the  people  from  Indiana 
are  called  ‘Hoosiers,’  the  people  from 
North  Carolina  ‘Tar  Heels,’  the  people 
from  Michigan  we  know  as  ‘Michiganders.’ 
Now  what  little  boy  or  girl  can  tell  me 
what  the  people  of  Maine  are  called?”  “I 
know,”  said  a  little  girl.  “Well,  what 
are  we  called?”  asked  the  Governor. 
“Maniacs.” — Credit  Lost. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

vrrn  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
MILVEiU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  ami  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  BeanThresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


WELL  DrAYsNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  audsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  Sf..  ItLaes.  N.  f. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers ' 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1385, 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  commercial 
dairy;  young  man  of  good  habits,  willing  to 
learn,  preferred;  wages,  $50  a  month  with  board, 
to  start.  Apply  to  BROAD  B1100K  FARM, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  New 
York  State;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7342,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorlcer. 


WANTED— Protestant  woman  or  girl  for  general 
housework,  plain  cooking  and  ironing;  electric 
washing  machine  and  electric  iron  used;  all 
modern  improvements;  private  bath  and  large 
bedroom;  good  wages;  country  all  year;  two 
adults  and  two  children  in  family;  sixty  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Married  man,  capa¬ 
ble  of  assuming  full  charge  of  up-to-date  util¬ 
ity  plant  2,000  layers;  good  house,  with  bath 
and  furnace.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard 
Park,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  Wentworth  Hospital  of  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  offers  to  young  women  of  high'  school 
education,  or  the  equivalent  of  same,  a  thirty 
months’  training  in  a  general  hospital;  during 
training  $20  per  month  will  be  paid,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry  will  be  furnished;  the  Went¬ 
worth  Hospital  is  an  accredited  hospital  of  the 
State.  For  further  information  apply  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital.  GRACE  P. 
HASKELL,  Superintendent. 

-  .  -  ------  ■  ■"  ; 

WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work  who  can 
drive  team;  other  farm  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Address  W.  BROWN,  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  to  work  small  farm 
near  Frederick,  Sid.;  attractive  home,  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Write  particulars,  L. 
M.  E.,  1020  17 tb  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

WANTED — Good,  energetic,  reliable,  married 
man  as  herdsman  for  one  of  the  best  herds  of 
Guernseys;  must  be  a  man  that  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  A.  R.  O.  work  and  is  able  to  give 
results;  must  also  understand  raising  of  calves 
and  be  a  good  feeder;  good  position  offered  to 
the  right  man  that  is  interested  in  his  work; 
have  good  house  and  furnish  milk,  fuel  and  but¬ 
ter  witli  good  wages  to  capable  man;  state  in 
letter  when  at  liberty,  also  enclose  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  references.  ADVERTISER  7371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

will  pay  good  wages  for  such;  state  age,  give 
reference.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


HEAD  MAN  and  second  man;  both  single;  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  Mt.  Holly,  N.  ,7.;  state  wages 
wanted,  moderate.  ADVERTISER  7307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  girl  for  dairy  work  (no 
milking)  and  to  assist  in  house  on  village 
farm;  modern  bouse,  with  all  improvements; 
good  home;  state  wages  desired  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  make  butter  and 
look  after  milking  machines;  wife  to  board 
three  men;  house  near  dairy;  usual  perquisites; 
state  wages  wanted  and  experience;  opening  Oct. 
1st.  FISHERS  ISLAND  FARMS,  Inc.,  Fishers 
Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  small  creamery  and  work 
on  dairy  farm;  creamery  work  consists  of  tak¬ 
ing  in  milk,  cooling  and  shipping  before  noon; 
afternoon  work  on  farm  or  in  barn;  good  wages 
to  right  party.  MILAN  CREAMERY,  Milan,  Ta. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Neat  woman  for  two  adults; 

only  one  who  prefers  country  need  apply;  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  73C0,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


MILKER — Wanted,  single  man  ns  experienced 
dry  hand  milker  and  cowman;  wages  $75 
montlv  with  room  and  board;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  experience;  also  single  man  as  general 
farm  hand ;  $00  and  board.  BOX  171,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  bottling  room  and 
help  around  creamery.  Address  WOOD 
BROOK  FARMS,  Mctuehen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  general  farm  work;  wife  to  attend 
butter-making  of  few  cows;  modern  house  with 
all  conveniences  and  other  privileges;  state  age 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  73G1,  car© 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  October  1  on  up-to- 
date  farm  near  New  York;  experience  in  all 
branches,  high-grade  stock,  calf  raising,  good 
butter-maker;  married;  Danish;  children  of 
school  age;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7311, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  10  years’ 
experience  in  managing  farms:  expert  dairyman 
and  in  A.  U.  O.  work;  course  in  agriculture  and 
stock  raising;  open  for  a  position  any  time  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Nov.  1;  best  of  references;  send 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  estate  manager  wishes  employ¬ 
ment;  seven  years  present  position;  best  of 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7320,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming,  dairying,  feeding, 
breeding,  purebred  stock,  milk  production,  com¬ 
mercial  bundling  of  highest  class  milk  and  dairy 
products,  fruit  and  poultry;  married;  31  years 
old;  agricultural  college  graduate;  reared  ou 
farm;  at  present  employed  as  manager  of  large 
estate,  purebred  stock  and  commercial  dairy 
farm;  progressive;  good  executive  and  organizer; 
highest  references  as  to  character,  education, 
training,  practical  experience,  executive  and 
business  ability;  only  first-class  propositions  con¬ 
sidered  ;  answer  fully,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Ou  gentleman’s  estate; 

thoroughly  understand  all  farm  crops,  all  im¬ 
proved  farm  machinery,  including  tractor  and 
gas  engine;  thoroughbred  cattle,  horses  and 
bogs;  able  to  take  entire  charge;  American; 
married;  age  40;  lifelong  experience;  can  bring 
help  if  needed;  very  best  reference.  P.  O. 
BOX  24,  Yantie,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  experienced  all  branches;  American; 
married;  no  children;  best  references;  $100  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
7340,  eare  Hurul  New-Yorker. 


position  as  caretaker  or  farm  hand; 
steady;  single;  write  to  MATTIE 
H  WeBt  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAN  wishes 
experience; 

BOUTlLIElt, 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  Cornell  trained,  with 

practical  experience,  wishes  position  as  man¬ 
ager  on  private  estate;  reference.  LOUIS 
BELL,  care  Kgner  Poultry  Farm,  Bayport,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position 
where  first-class  Guernseys  are  kept;  A.  R. 
work  and  control  of  diseases  a  specialty;  first- 
class  crop  and  hog  man;  college  graduate;  31 
years  of  age;  married;  successful  experience; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  American,  Christian;  no  chil- 
.  dren,  desire  position,  private  estate,  club  or 
institution;  experienced;  best  reference.  BOX 
189,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  15  years’ 
experience,  certified  milk,  purebred  cattle, 
farm  machinery  and  crops;  executive  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability;  manage  estate  or  commercial  farm. 
ADVERTISER  7352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman,  over  35,  who  has  been  doing 
outdoor  work  all  season,  wishes  position  with 
elderly  couple  on  farm  within  two  hours  of  New 
York  City;  willing  to  help  with  housework;  ref¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7354,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  age  29,  married,  po¬ 
sition  as  farm  superintendent  or  manager; 
two-year  college  course  in  agriculture;  practical 
experience  in  all  branches;  certified  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  A.  R.  O.  work;  fruit,  and  feeding  for 
results;  New  York  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  wants  work  on  commercial 
poultry  or  fruit  farm;  have  some  experience, 
both  lines;  reliable,  willing,  hustler;  state  terms 
and  wages.  BOX  53,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.; 
care  Sunnyside  Farm. 


PRACTICAL  working  farm  manager,  married, 
small  family,  experienced  thoroughly  on  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  farm  methods,  $150  month  with 
the  usual  perquisites,  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
country  place  only.  ADVERTISER  7345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  THOROUGHLY  qualified  and  experienced  man 
would  like  to  communicate  with  parties  in¬ 
tending  to  turn  wild  or  abandoned  land  into  pro¬ 
duction;  can  advise  as  to  most  profitable  use.  lay 
out  for  best  future  tillage,  plan  for  buildings, 
water,  drainage,  etc.;  practical  and  scientifically 
trained  farmer  and  stockman,  used  to  working 
on  sizable  scale.  BOX  13,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  milker,  with 
machines;  experienced.  IT.  GOTTFRIED,  caro 
Hendlcr,  917  Glenmorc,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.« 


POULTRYMAN — Ten  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  married;  one  child;  washes  a  position  as 
manager  on  modern  plant;  state  full  particulars 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7338, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  position  as  caretakers  on  small 
country  place;  man  handy  in  every  way;  wife 
also  willing  to  help.  BOX  45,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wants  position  as  caretaker  and  gar¬ 
dener  on  private  place,  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  business;  year  around  place;  A  No.  1 
references;  15  years  in  last,  place;  available 
October  1.  ADVERTISER  7374,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  21,  to  work  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  willing  and  trustworthy; 
two  years’  experience.  FRANK  McGUINNESS, 
Larehmont,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder  extra¬ 
ordinary  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action:  progres¬ 
sive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size  propo¬ 
sition  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on  invested 
capital;  married;  31;  highest  reference.  POST 
OFFICE  BOX  03,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wants  position  as  working  manager; 

competent  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  breeding  and  raising  of  registered 
stock,  feeding  for  A.  R.  0.  records,  management 
of  help,  operating  and  repairing  all  modern  farm 
maclvinery;  best  of  references  as  to  character, 
habits  and  ability.  P.  O.  BOX  029,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  expert  horseman;  exper¬ 
ienced  on  stud  farm,  breaking  and  handling 
all  kinds  of  horses;  young;  single;  German; 
energetic;  not  afraid  of  work:  reference  from 
present  employer.  Address  ADVERTISER  7308, 
caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  private,  commercial  or  institu¬ 
tional  farm  as  working  farm  manager  by 
middle-aged  American;  married;  no  family;  20 
years’  experience  in  all  details  of  agriculture 
adapted  to  live  stock,  poultry  and  growing  of 
all  crops;  absolutely  reliable;  New  York  or 
Connecticut  preferred.  Address  32  FENN 
STREET,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


BOOKKEEPER,  thorough  accountant,  eapablo 
manager,  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate; 
familiar  fruits  and  poultry ;  some  knowledge 
general  farming;  middle  age;  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation.  IIENDE11SON,  Box  93,  Tuekahoe, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  Cornell 
graduate:  thoroughly  experienced  all  lines 

modern  farming  and  handling  large  forces  of 
help;  successful  record;  married;  no  children. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  or 
manager;  college  training;  over  20  years’ 
practical  experience  fruit  growing,  farm-garden¬ 
ing,  dairying.  ADVERTISER  7304,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  experienced  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing:  practical  experience,  as  well  as  Cornell 
graduate;  best  of  references;  single;  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  Address  ADVERTISER  735G, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  AMERICAN,  39  years  of  age,  married,  one 
child,  witli  the  necessary  personal,  business 
and  technical  qualifications  which  have  enabled 
him  to  make  a  success  of  his  present  managing 
position,  is  through  the  death  of  the  owner  of 
a  Hudson  River  estate,  open  for  an  immediate 
engagement  of  a  similar  nature;  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  that  pertains  to  a  moderate  estate, 
rotation  of  crops,  animal  husbandry,  fruit  and 
orchard  development,  building  operations,  gar¬ 
dens,  lawns,  shrubs,  landscape,  road-making, 
drainage,  reforesting;  skilled  handler  of  help 
and  modern  machinery,  including  Moline  tractor 
and  Republic  truck;  present  position  open  for 
tlie  fullest  investigation;  highest  reference  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  7358,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  can  give 
flue  references  from  Cornell  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  present  employer:  twenty  seven  vears 
old  and  single.  Address  ADVERTISER  7357, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MR.  ORCHARD  OWNER — Do  yon  want  a  capa¬ 
ble,  trustworthy  manager?  More  than  20 
years’  practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  7305, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  o'A 
first-class  farm  or  estate;  twenty-eight  years 
old;  agricultural  school  training  and  nine  years’ 
practical  experience;  experienced  in  growing  tree 
fruits,  general  farm  crops  and  animal  and  poul¬ 
try  husbandry;  please  state  size  of  proposition 
and  give  full  particulars  in  first  .letter;  can  fur¬ 
nish  first-class  reference.  ADVERTISER  73G3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARMER  (38),  up-to-date  in  dairy,  raising 
crops  and  general  farmin;  capable  to  take  full 
charge,  would  rent  farm  or  work  on  shares;  high- 
ciass  references  furnished.  Send  full  particulars 
to  ADVERTISER  7353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County, 
GO  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
00  cows,  0  horses,  etc.;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barns;  price  $1.00  per  acre;  will  sell  witli  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents.  Al- 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY— 19  acres  best 
farm  land;  11-room  house,  double  cellar, 
heater,  first-class  condition;  also  two-story  barn, 
large  chicken  house;  1,200  pencil,  250  apple,  100 
cherry  trees;  located  in  Hannnonton,  New  Jersey, 
on  concrete  State  highway,  between  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City;  price  $12,000.  Apply  Real 
Estate  Department,  HAMMONTON  TRUST  COM¬ 
PANY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  farm;  big  bam,  three  hen¬ 
houses;  all  in  perfect  condition;  house  has  all 
improvements;  located  in  the  Catskills;  100  miles 
to  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7312,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

nearly  400,000  feet  lumber,  besides  props  and 
wood;  stock  and  tools;  well  located;  good  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  water,  road;  excellent  chance. 
THOMAS  McLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  nine-room  house;  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and 
garage;  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Mnsconetcong; 
45  miles  from  New  York,  Lackawanna;  large 
garden,  small  fruits  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
shade  trees;  sacrifice  at  $6,500  to  quick  buyer. 
E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  between  25  and  50 
acres:  good  house  and  water  supply;  give  full 
particulars  and  price.  P.  O,  BOX  176,  Calli- 
coon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  berry  farm;  1,800  ca¬ 
pacity;  fine  buildings:  all  equipped;  near  a 
city.  ADVERTISER  7328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  stock  and 
tools,  on  trolley  line.  Owner,  X.  F.  O.,  Gen. 
Del.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  with  or  without,  stock; 

must  be  within  30  miles  of  New  York  City, 
preferably  on  Long  Island.  Write  full  particulars 
in  first  letter  to  THE  KIRSHMAN  HOUSE  & 
TOULTRY  FARM,  Mountaindale,  N.  Y.,  or  Mr. 
E.  Roochvarg,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


38- ACRE  village  farm  for  sale:  one  minute  from 
P.  R.  R.  station;  000  chickens,  2  horses,  2 
cows  and  1  heifer  and  9  pigs,  and  a  full  har¬ 
vest  and  all  farming  implements.  Owner, 
ERNEST  EICHLER,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  of  27  acres;  3.200  peach,  pear  and 
apple  trees;  situated  on  Cayuga  Lake,  8  miles 
from  Ithaca  and  Cornell  University;  9  room 
house,  all  buildings  in  best  of  repair;  a  great 
money  maker;  write  Mrs.  E.  H.  UTTER,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  in  New  Jersey.  Monmouth, 
Ocean  or  Burlington  County;  30-50  acre  for 
unrestricted  duck  raising  on  large  scale,  with 
large,  sandy  water  frontage  on  brook  or  creek: 
no  meadows  or  steep  banks  considered;  well 
trained,  on  good  road,  not  over  3  miles  depot  or 
town.  KARL  BORMANN,  Wrentbam,  Mass. 


SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  119  acres,  for  sale,  with 
or  without  stock.  Owner,  SHERMAN  GOCK- 
EL,  Sundown,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 165  acres:  valuable  dairy  farm  in 
Chenango  Valley,  N.  Y.;  %  mile  to  milk 

plant,  shipping  point,  store,  school:  75  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation;  more  to  be  plowed;  this  year’s 
crop  estimated  worth  $4,000  to  $5,000:  50  head 
of  stock;  cattle  almost  all  purebred  Holsteins; 
good  buildings;  large  dwelling  house,  modern 
30-eow  barn:  silos,  etc.;  valuable  timber;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  bouse  and  barn:  new  acetylene 
light  in  all  buildings;  fine  location;  money-mak¬ 
ing  farm;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock.  J. 
M.  OLSEN,  Sherburne,  Four  Corners,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  seven  acres;  seveu- 
room  modern  house  in  excellent  condition;  lay¬ 
ing  house,  barn,  brooder  house;  garden ;  on  main 
road,  between  Lakewood  and  Toms  River;  year 
around  market  for  eggs,  broilers,  etc. ;  for  cash 
or  on  terms;  price  $3,800.  Address  BOX  L, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


A  SPLENDID  opportunity  to  buy  200-acre  farm 
in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation;  two  eight- 
room  dwellings  and  basemeut;  three  barns  and 
all  necessary  outbuildings;  electric  lights  and 
running  water;  beautifully  located  in  Southeast 
(tidewater)  Virginia,  within  20  minutes’  run  of 
50.000  people  and  within  10  hours’  run  of  12,000,- 
000  people:  splendid  shipping  facilities  bv  rail  or 
water.  Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  7351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — 60-acre  fruit  and  general  farm;  good 
buildings,  stock  and  implements;  $5,000  net 
profit  last  year;  price  $15,000;  also  18-acre  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  fine  location:  good  buildings; 
price  $7,000.  E.  M.  VAN  KEUREN,  Ulster 
Park,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  VICINITY— Choice  OS-acre 
general  farm,  between  Peekskill  and  Lake 
Mahopac:  extra  good  7-rootn  house;  two  barns; 
two  wells:  abundant  spring-watered  pasture; 
eight  acres  timber;  three  miles  to  shipping 
point;  Summer  resort  market  and  four  lakes 
nearby;  bargain  at  $7,500.  Full  particulars  from 
owner,  C.  E.  WOODS,  400  Convent  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WILT,  sacrifice  my  70-acre  farm,  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  00  growing  crops;  tractor,  tools, 
stock;  $4,500  required:  balance  easy  terms;  no 
agents.  For  particulars  address  owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  70  acres  good  productive 
soil,  nearly  level;  barn  and  bouse  in  good  con¬ 
dition  17-vootn  house;  can  be  bought  witli  stock 
and  crops.  ISAAC  STAHL,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  ISO  acres;  suitable  for  dairy 
business;  bam,  wagon  shed  and  poultry  house. 
Address  WALTER  J.  STONE,  U.  D.  4,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  farm:  must  be  a  bargain? 

describe  fully.  WALTER  B.  PASCHALL, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE — 240-  acre  farm  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  100  under 
cultivation;  fertile  soil;  beautiful  beach;  finest 
of  fish  and  oysters;  good  buildings;  price  $10,- 
000.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  Kansas  or  Colorado 
land,  10%  acres  of  land  at  Berkley  Heights,1 
New  Jersey,  20  miles  from  New  York,  B.  O. 
MILES,  Box  192,  Russell,  Kans. 
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FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  4  acres;  new  build¬ 
ings;  six-room  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  400 
hens,  brooder  house;  State  road;  2%  miles  to 
town.  H.  B.  RAYMOND,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  and  stock  farm;  140  acres; 

bouse,  bams,  new  hay  fields,  pasture,  wind¬ 
mill,  machinery;  very  desirable.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


35- ACRE  fruit  farm  on  State  road,  25  miles  to 
Baltimore  (nation’s  best  market) ;  all  tillable; 
22  acres  in  bearing  apples;  beautiful  home;  all 
improvements;  tenant  house;  outbuildings;  al¬ 
most  new;  “a  money  maker  Just  coming  into 
money”;  (selling  to  settle  estate).  Address 
CARROLL  ORCHARDS,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  103-acre  farms,  close  to  town; 

buildings  on  each  worth  $8,000;  your  choice 
for  $8,000;  204-acre,  buildings  worth  $10,000,  sell 
it  for  $9,000:  10-acre,  buildings  worth  $2,400, 
sell  it  for  $2,000;  10-acre,  buildings  worth  $5, 0003 
sell  it  for  $3,000;  some  50  to  75-aere  places-  F, 
E.  BURCH,  East  Orwell,  O. 

FOR  SALE— Alfalfa  farm;  112  acres,  $6,500. 

Address  owner,  GEO.  R.  CROSS,  86  Seneca 
St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


300-ACRE  FARM  to  rent  on  shares;  on  stone 
road,  within  25  miles  of  Philadelphia;  14-room 
house,  excellent  condition,  heated,  bath,  range 
and  electric  lights;  ideal  home;  farm  especially 
adapted  to  dairying,  corn  and  hay;  favorable 
arrangement  will  be  made  to  a  real  farmer  who 
will  dairy  extensively;  will  help  finance  herd; 
additional  100  acres,  with  modern  house,  if  de¬ 
sired;  don’t  answer  unless  able  to  handle  the 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  7370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALF — 130  acres;  90%  tillable; 

near  Poughkeepsie;  fine  orchard,  Colonial 
house,  modern  bathroom,  gravity  water,  furnace; 
insurance  on  buildings  alone  over  $7,000;  price 
$10,000,  less  5%  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  7309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — CO-acro  upland  farm;  equipped  com¬ 
plete;  good  buildings;  all  crops;  near  Kings¬ 
ton;  possession  at  once;  $4,200;  if  necessary  half 
cash.  OSCAR  ADDIS,  628  Broadway,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farm;  S4  acres,  level 
land;  telephone;  electricity  this  Fall.  Full 
particulars  from  OWNER,  Box  163,  Montgomery, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm;  28%  acres;  7-room 
house,  in  good  condition;  bam  for  two  cows 
and  horse;  garage;  chieken  house  for  400:  ex¬ 
cellent  spring' water  in  ho.use ;  30  apple  trees, 
bearing:  bargain.  $1,200.  Inquire  E.  J.  HAIGHT, 
Long  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Within  commuting  distance 
New  York;  house  must  be  in  good  condition; 
must  have. stock  and  implements.  E.  MEY- 
BOHM.  Room  50,  Bible  House,  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

WANTED — -Farm,  to  buy  or  lease:  state  lowest 
price.  ARTHUR  PAUL,  686  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


GOOD  TENANTS  for  three  farms:  60  to  110 
acres;  in  Middlesex  County.  New  Jersey; 
profit-sharing  basis  preferred;  only  small  capital 
required;  good  opportunity  for  ambitions  men 
who  want  to  make  money.  Apply  under  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  Otsego  County  valley  dairy  and  grain 
farm,  with  equipment:  good  land,  buildings; 
plenty  of  water  and  timber;  six  miles  to  R.  R. 
If  interested  address  the  owner,  IRA  HAHRI- 
SON,  Roseboom,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — 100  bushels  seed  rye:  name  cash 
price  vour  station.  ALEX  McNIELL,  Southold, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Missouri  grain  drill,  11  single  disc, 
with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment; 
$75.  ROGER  H.  MALLERY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Roller  process  mill,  almost  new; 

other  feed  mill  machinery,  half  price;  owner 
died.  II.  MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS,  9  to  12-lb.  package,  according  to 
size  of  fruit,  4th  zone,  $2;  5th  zone  and  be¬ 
yond,  $2.50;  or  $1.50  C.  0.  D.,  postage  extra, 
until  September  15;  after,  price  on  application. 
GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


HONEY— Clover-extracted,  in  60-lb.  cans.  $15 
each  at  our  station;  apply  for  prices  on  smaller 
packages.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 
(formerly  at  West  Danby,  N.  Y.). 


FOR  SALE — Little  Jap  two-horse  cultivator, 
used  onee,  in  good  condition,  $50;  also  a 
David  Bradley  mowing  machine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  $40.  J.  L.  GOODWIN,  Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Used  reversible  honey  extractor  for 
Langstroth  frame.  DON  E.  SMITH,  Tour- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED — Joseph  Dick  No.  9  blizzard  ensilage 
cutter  with  24  ft.  of  pipe  and  hood;  traveling 
table  preferred;  must  be  in  good  condition.  GEO. 
W.  CONKLIN,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Satterly  gasoline  engine,  7  h.p., 
feed  grinder  and  belt:  slightly  used;  $150. 
HOWARD  STROTMAN,  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — From  orchard  to  consumer,  extra 
fancy  Elborta  poaches;  $4  per  crate,  express 
prepaid  to  New  York.  VIRGINIA  FRUIT  & 
FARM  CORPORATION,  North  Garden,  Va. 


CHOICE  Winter  apples  for  sale;  principally 
Baldwins  and  Ron  Davis:  estimate  1,500  bar¬ 
rels:  nice  clean  fruit,  free  from  worms;  will  sell 
ou  trees  or  hand  picked.  J.  F.  C.  BRYANT, 
Ironia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — International  harvester  tractor  disc 
barrow,  used  two  years;  $75.  GEORGE  GRAY, 
Colchester,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Express  and  trucking  business. 
MIKKELSEN,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


POWER  cider  press  for  sale;  cost  $1,200:  used 
two  seasons:  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  W. 
H.  SNYDEU,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  large-size  incubator  heater.  Can- 
dee  preferred;  must  be  in  good  condition.  D. 
A.  Gillette,  R.  4,  Yakima,  Wash. 


FORTY  secoud-hand  390-egg  size  Cypher  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlister- 
yille.  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  Sales 


Show  Big  Jump  in  New  Y ork  State 


Pine  Tree  sales  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  are 

238 %  larger  than  the  same  period  for  last  year  and  sales 
fight  now  are  coming  in  faster  than  ever .  Before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  sales  will  be  easily  400 %  larger  than  last  year . 


SOME  increase!  We  are 
proud  of  it.  The  fact  of 
this  increase  tells  the  story 
more  forcibly  than  we  can  tell 
it  in  words,  because  this  increase 
in  sales — the  pre-eminent  posi¬ 
tion  the  Pine  Tree  has  won  for 
itself  in  the  milker  field  has 
been  due  to  its  success  in  milk¬ 
ing  cows  better  and  at  less  cost 
and  annoyance  than  the  cows 
have  ever  been  milked  by  hand  or 
by  any  other  milking  machine. 

This  sales  record  is  an  un¬ 
paralleled  testimonial  by  the 
Pine  Tree  users.  Dairymen 
have  judged  the  Pine  Tree  by 
what  it  has  done  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  it. 

• 

The  Best  Pine  Tree 
Salesmen  Are  Our 
New  Y ork  Customers 

The  New  York  dairymen  are 
greatly  responsible  for  the  won¬ 
derful  Pine  Tree  success  as 
their  quick  selection  of  the 
Pine  Tree  in  preference  to  all 
other  milkers  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  wonderful  sales  record 
referred  to  above  and  to  our 
fast  growing  family  of  Pine 
Tree  users  we  want  to  announce 
that  we  have  this  year  doubled 
our  office  space  at  the  Syracuse 
office,  have  increased  our  staff 
and  are  in  position  to  give 
better  service  to  our  Pine  Tree 
dealers  and  to  our  Pine  Tree 
users  than  ever  before. 


See  This  Famous  Milker 
At  Any  of  These  Fairs 


Ahamont . Sept.  21 — 23 

Angelica .  ,r  21 — 24 

Afton .  “  14—17 

Binghampton .  **  28— Oct  1 

Batavia .  "  21—25 

Boonville .  **  6  —  10 

Ballston  Spa . Ang.  29-Sept.  3 

Bath . Sept.  28— Oct.  1 

Cape  Vincent .  **  14—17 

Cuba .  “  14—17 

Chatham.  . **  8 — It 

Cobbleskili .  “  27— Oct.  1 

Dunkirk .  “  13—17 

Delhi .  ••  6-  9 

Fulton . Aug.  31 — Sept.  3 

Hamburg . Sept.  27 -Oct.  2 

Hornell . Aug.  31 — Sept.  3 

Ithaca .  **  31—  “  3 

Littla  Valley . Sept.  6 —  “  10 

Lewvilie . Aug.  31 —  “  3 

Malone . Sept.  14—  “  17 

Morris . Oct.  5—8 

Monticello . Aug.  31 — Sept.  3 

Oneota . Sept.  20—24 

Oswego .  “  7 — 10 

Ogdensburg . Aug.  31 — Sept.  3 

Potsdam . Sept.  21 — 23 

Plattsburg .  6—10 

Palmyra .  “  23-25 

Rhinebeck .  “  7 — 10 

Richfield  Springs .  *'  27 — 30 

Syracuse .  “  13 — 18 

Vernon .  "  23—25 

Wellsville .  v  28— Oct.  1 

Watertown . “  17 — 19 

Watkins .  “  14—18 

Walton . Aug.  31 — Sept.  3 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Aug.  13-18 


Let  Us  Send  You  the 
Names  of  PINE  TREE 
Owners  Near  You 

Go  and  visit  them  at  your  own 
convenience.  They  will  welcome 
you.  See  the  Pine  Tree  in  oper¬ 
ation.  See  how  kindly  the  cows  take 
to  it.  Ask  all  the  questions  you  wish. 

Find  out  the  time  saved,  the 
money  made,  the  increased  milk 
supply.  Learn  all  these  important 
facts  from  the  lips  of  the  user. 
He  knows. 

Remember  —  there  is  a  reliable 
dealer  near  you  who  is  ready  to  tell 
you  about  the  Pine  Tree  Milker, 
install  it,  advise  you  in  regard  to 
its  operation. 

Back  of  every  dealer  is  the  big 
PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY  which  gives,  on  every 
milker  sold,  a  3-year  guarantee  — 
the  strongest  guarantee  ever  given 
on  a  milking  makine. 

Compare  the  PlNE 

Tree  With  Other 

Milkers  at  the  Fair 

Some  day  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
milker.  You  will  realize  that  hand¬ 
milking  costs  too  much. 

We  welcome  comparison.  The 
more  you  know  about  milking 
machines,  the  more  certain  you 
will  be  that  the  Pine  Tree  is  the 
milker  for  you. 

Send  for  Our  Big  Free 
Book  About  Milkers 

Study  up  on  this  profitable  subject 
before  you  go  to  the  fair.  Our  book 
is  crammed  with  vital  information. 
Send  for  it  now !  It’s  Free ! 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co 


110  Montgomery  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
’  2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  Family  Affair."  What  the  Labor  Shortage  Means  for  the  Orchard 


Improving  Living  Conditions 

on  over" 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five 
Thousand  Farms 


A  compact  direct  connected 
automatic  Delco- Light  water 
system  to  operate  with  Delco- 
Light. 


^  -  "g 

Wk 
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^  complete  electric  light  and 
power  plant  for  farms  and 
country  homes ,  self-cranking 
— a/r  cooled — ball  bearings 
—no  belts — only  one  place  to 
oil— thick  plate ,  long-li<vea 
battery . 

Valve-in-Head  Motor 

Runs  on  Kerosene 


Electricity  furnished  by  Delco-Light  is  replacing 
the  old  back-breaking  hand  pump  with  running 
water  and  the  modern  bath. 

It  is  providing  an  abundance  of  bright,  clean,  safe 
electric  light  throughout  the  house  and  barn  — 

It  is  furnishing  power  to  operate  the  washing 
machine,  the  churn,  the  separator  and  other  labor 
saving  electrical  conveniences — 

It  is  taking  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  farm  life  and 
helping  to  make  happy,  contented  farm  homes — 

And,  in  addition  to  all  this  it  is  actually  paying  for 
itself  in  time  and  labor  saved  on  over  one  hundred 
twenty-jive  thousand  farm  homes. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.  43  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

Suburban  Elec.  Development  Co.,  Inc.  117  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Whole  Milk,  Butter  or  Cream— Which? 


Will  you  give  advice  in  regard  to  making  butter  on 
the  farm  or  selling  the  milk?  We  have  a  small  dairy, 
Vnd  are  making  the  butter  on  the  farm  and  selling  it  in 
i  eitv  about  seven  miles  distant.  We  have  four  Spring 
enlves  and  one  shote  that  we  are  feeding  with  the  skim- 
ill-  We  weighed  the  milk  that  went  into  one  churn- 

ents 

per  pound  for  the  butter,  or  the  nutter  was  worm  $14.03 

•V  'llxiut^two 1  miles,  and  from  there  the  farmers  take 
it  abo  .  ,,  .  ..  ..it,,  about  five  miles  further, 


!nl„ ''  There  were  530  pounds  of  milk,  and  it  churned 
‘>3  pounds  of  butter.  We  are  receiving  60  to  61  c 
-  „„(1  for  the  butter,  or  the  butter  was  worth  $1 


of 


turns  drawing  it  on  to  the  city, 
old,  one  in  his  turn.  The  prices  arc*:  August.  8% 
‘K.,.  sipntember  0  cents,  or  one  cent  above  the  League 
ZSl  They  do  not0  sell  on  the  test,  but  8  SV2  and  9 
cents  for  these  three  months.  To  sell  530  pounds  of 
milk  at  8  cents  per  quart 
would  be  worth- $19.68,  or 
the  milk  that  made  $14.03 
worth  of  butter  is  worth 
t(,  sen  $19.6S  this  month  ; 
next  month  it  would  be 
worth  one-half  cent  more 
per  quart,  or  there  is 
%')  65  difference  in  4y2 
(lavs’  milk.  Can  we  feed 
the  four  calves  and  one 
nig  $5.65  worth  of  milk 
in  iy2  days  at  a  profit? 

We”  have  seven  cows 
giving  milk,  five  year¬ 
lings  and  four  calves. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to 
sell  the  yearlings  and 
calves  and  buy  some  fresh 
cows  to  feed  our  crops  to. 
than  to  winter  the  young 
stock?  We  fed  the  five 
yearlings  last  11  inter 
what  hay  they  would  eat 
and  about  40  bushels  of 
oats.  They  are  common 
(grades,  and  $25  apiece 
was  all  they  were  worth 
in  the  Spring.  Did  we 
lose  money  on  them? 

Would  it  not  be  better 
business  to  sell  the  young 
stock,  buy  some  fresh 
cows  and  sell  the  milk, 
than  it  would  be  to  raise 
young  stock  and  make 
butter?  I  figure  those 
five  yearlings  that  were 
worth  $125  cost  us  about 
$200  to  winter.  If  we 
had  milk  cows  in  their 
places,  we  could  sell  our 
hay,  grain  and  corn  fodder 
to  them  for  more  than  we 
could  to  the  young  stock. 

I  contend  there  is  no 
money  in  raising  young 
stock  unless  they  are 
purebred.  w.  it.  c. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CONFIRMATION  OR 
ADVICE— It  would 
appear  that  the  letter  of 
W.  H.  B.  calls  for  con¬ 
firmation  rather  than 
advice.  They  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  they  ai*e 
feeding  $5.65  worth  of 
milk  to  four  calves  and 
a  shote  in  4*4  days. 

They  also  tell  us  that 
their  yearlings  would 
only  bring  $25  a  head 
this  Spring,  after  they 
had  fed  at  least  $25 
worth  of  hay  and  grain 
to  winter  them.  At 
that  rate  they  were 
worth  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the 
heifers  should  have  been 
worth  nearer  $50  a  head 
last  Spring  than  $25.  I 
think  that  perhaps  they 
made  a  mistake  in  not 
feeding  more  grain  last 
Winter.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  a  mere 
maintenance  ration 
doesn’t  get  us  anywhere. 

We  must  not  only  keep 
the  animal  alive,  hut 
make  it  grow  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  m  a  n  n  e  r  to 

stand  any  chance  of  getting  our  money  back. 

that  it  was  a  losing  game 


pounds  of  milk  a  day  in?  k^r  three-year-old  form, 
and  the  granddam  was  a  cow  of  very  unusual  heavy 
milking  and  transmitting  quality.  I  raised  this  calf 
in  good  shape;  in  fact,  just  the  same  as  my  pure- 
breds.  Yet  I  have  been  unable  to  sell  her  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  cost  of  raising. 

SELLING  MILK. — There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  pays  better  to  sell  whole  milk  where  the  haul 
is  not  loo  long.  I  followed  butter-making  on  a  hill 
farm  for  20  years,  and  if  I  had  not  had  purebred 
Jerseys  to  help  me  out,  both  in  economical  produc- 


This  can  full  of  valuable  farm  produce  is  little  Miss  Marguerite  F.  Beebe,  of  Rhode  Island.  This  can 
carries  a  high  per  cent  of  cream  and  is  not  for  sale  at  the  regular  League  price.  An  offer  of  $ 10,000  per 

pound  would  not  be  considered.  A  fine  crop  for  a  dairy  farm. 


But 

last 


1  will  admit 
yea  r. 

RAISING  A  HEIFER. — I  raised  one  grade  heifer 
fiist  year,  not  because  I  expected  to  get  my  money 
hack,  but  because  I  felt  that  it  was  a  little  less  than 
a  crime  to  kill  such  a  calf.  She  was  a  practically 
purebred  Holstein,  her  sire  being  registered  and  of 
■acted  breeding.  The  dam  of  the  calf  gave  me  65 


sale  of  surplus  cattle.  I  would  have 
slim.  But  this  is  a  market  milk  sec¬ 


tion  and  the 
fared  pretty 

tion,  and  the  people  who  come  here  to  buy  cattle 
come  to  buy  the  market  milk  kind — Holsteins.  If 
one  does  what  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  given 
section  do  he  will  not  go  far  from  doing  the  best 
thing.  People  as  a  whole  do  not  follow  a  fad  «r 
fancy.  After  a  section  has  been  farmed  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  more  you  are  pretty  apt  to  find  the 


inhabitants  doing  the  thing  that  the  country  is  best 
adapted  to  and  that  pays  the  best. 

HOLSTEINS  vs.  JERSEYS.— Personally,  I  think 
that  the  Jersey  cow  will  give  a  greater  return  in 
food  value  for  the  stuff  she  eats  than  any  other  cow. 

I  spent  20  years  in  trying  to  make  other  people  think 
the  way  I  thought.  Then  it  percolated  into  my  skull 
that  it  is  easier  to  let.  a  man  have  what  he  wants 
than  it  is  to  convince  him  that  he  wants  something 
different.  Men  have  come  here  after  Holsteins — and 
Holsteins  I  let  them  have.  But  these  men  are  neither 

insane  nor  foolish.  They 
have  learned  that  the 
Holstein  cow  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  market  milk 
at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
other  cow.  Of  course 
you  know  that  market 
milk  must  contain  three 
per  cent  of  fat,  to  he 
legal,  and  as  a  general 
proposition  the  nearer 
you  can  keep  it  down  to 
the  legal  mark  the  more 
the  profit  will  he.  Of 
course  we  get  four  cents 
a  point  for  surplus  but- 
terfat.  but  one  would  be 
foolish  to  sacrifice  the 
quantity  of  milk  for  the 
sake  of  producing  but- 
terfat  at  40  cents  per 
pound.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  :  A  cow  giving  70 
pounds  of  three  per  cenr 
milk  produces  $2.10 
when  milk  is  $3  per  hun¬ 
dred.  A  cow  giving  35 
pounds  of  five  per  cent 
milk  produces  $1.33. 

TUBERCULOSIS  A 
MENACE— All  kinds  of 
farming  is  a  gamble  at 
the  best.  My  guess  is 
probably  worth  about  as 
much  as  the  average 
man’s  would  be.  There 
are  indications  that 
dairy  cattle  will  he 
higher.  One  thing  that 
may  make  them  so  is 
the  fact  that  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  making  a 
drive  to  eradicate  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  the  herds. 
How  much  this  will  re¬ 
duce  the  dairy  cows  of 
the  country  depends  on 
how  many  dairymen 
avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offers.  There  is 
no  doubt  hut  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  very  generally 
spread  through  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  country,  and 
I  think  that  if  all  the 
dairy  cattle  were  tested 
and  the  reactors  slaugh¬ 
tered  that  dairy  cows 
and  milk  products  would 
bring  unheard-of  prices. 
One  herd  of  40  animals 
showed  13  reactors.  Up¬ 
on  slaughter  and  post¬ 
mortem  examination  one 
was  found  to  be  in  a 
generalized  condition, 
and  her  carcass  was 
tanked.  Niue  were 
found  to  he  in  a  local¬ 
ized  condition,  and  they  went  for  beef.  Three  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  they  went  for 
beef  also.  For  they  were  just  as  dead  as  the  others, 
and  their  days  as  milk  producers  and  calf  raisers 
were  ended.  This  herd  was  probably  about  an 
average  of  the  cattle  of  the  country.  They  had  been 
kept  under  good  sanitary  conditions  and  the  usual 
precautions  taken  to  keep  them  healfchy.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  I  should  produce  milk  if  l  wore 
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able  to  ship  it,  and  trust  to  the  fellow  away  back 
from  the  station  to  raise  the  calves.  If  I  produced 
a  calf  at  all  it  would  not  be  to  sell,  but  to  take  the 
place  of  one  of  my  poorer  cows.  j.  grant  morse. 

Selling  Whole  Milk  or  Cream 

Which  do  you  believe  more  profitable  in  the  long  run, 
all  things  considered,  to  sell  your  cream  to  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  creamery,  or  to  sell  the  whole  milk  at  the  door? 
When  butterfat  was  bringing  TO  cents  milk  was  S14 
cents  at  door.  At  that  rate  lO1/^  quarts  has  to  go  for 
10.  If  we  compare  skim-milk  and  cottonseed  meal  as 
to  protein  content,  milk  is  worth  but  one-half  cent  or 
less  per  quart.  But  I  know  from  experience  that  there 
"is  nothing  that  quite  takes  the  place  of  skim-milk  for 
pigs  or  calves,  and  you  don’t  have  to  spend  the  time  to 
draw  it  out  from  town  over  a  bad  road.  In  figuring, 
the  value  cf  the  milk  in  the  manure  pile  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  also,  shouldn’t  it?  The  matter  is  a  puzzle  to 
me,  and  has  been  for  the  last  year  or  two.  As  near  as 
I  can  figure  the  advantage  lies  in  selling  the  whole 
milk,  but  at  the  same  time  disposing  of  cream  only 
seems  the  natural  and  right  way.  I  find  people’s 
opinions  differ,  and  I  have  made  inquiry  of  dairy  in¬ 
structors  and  experiment  station  men.  Some  of  the 
experts  advise  me  to  sell  cream,  in  spite  of  their  own 
figures  to  the  contrary.  p.  w.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

OMPARING  PRICES. — First,  consider  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  prices — 70  cents  a  pound  for 
butterfat,  and  S1^  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  Milk 
weighs  about  2.15  pounds  per  quart,  which  is  equal 
to  about  46.5  quarts  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  Then 
at  8%  cents  per  quart  100  pounds  of  milk  is  worth 
§3.84.  Practically,  however,  where  milk  is  sold  by 
measure  you  do  not  get  46.5  quarts  per  100  pounds, 
and  that  would  reduce  the  above  figure  probably 
about  10  cents  on  the  average.  Selling  cream  on  a 
butterfat  basis  brings  up  another  important  factor, 
that  of  the  average  fat  content  of  the  milk,  which 
varies  with  the  breed,  season  of  the  year,  etc.  For 
comparison  Ave  will  compute  the  relative  value  of 
3.0,  3.5,  4.0,  4.5  and  5.0  per  cent  milk  with  butterfat 
at  70  cents  per  pound.  If  the  separator  is  operated 
properly  there  Avill  be  a  negligible  amount  of  fat 
lost  in  the  cream,  so  we  will  assume  3  per  cent  milk 
yields  three  pounds  of  butterfat  per  100  pounds  of 
milk,  etc. 

3.0%  =  3  0  lbs.  fat — per  100  lbs.  milk  at  70c  =  $2.10 

3.5%  —  3.5  lbs.  fat — per  100  lbs.  milk  at  70c  =  2.45 

4  0%  —  4.0  lbs.  fat — per  100  lbs.  milk  at  70c  =  2.S0 

4.5%  =  4.5  lbs.  fat — per  100  lbs.  milk  at  70c  =  3.15 

5.0%  =  5.0  lbs.  fat — per  100  lbs.  milk  at  70c  =  3.50 

Comparing  these  figures  with  $3.84  per  100  pounds 
by  the  quart  Ave  find  the  skim-milk  from  100  pounds 
of  Avhole  milk  worth  as  follows: 

For  3.0%  $3.84— -$2.10  =  $1.74  for  the  skim 

For  3.5%  3.84—  2.45  =  1.39  for  the  skim 

For  4.0%  3.84 —  2.80  =  1.04  for  the  skim 

For  4.5%  3.84 —  3.15  =  .69  for  the  skim 

For  5.0%  3.84 —  3.50  =  .34  for  the  skim 

Now  the  problem  is:  “What  is  the  value  of  skim- 
milk  for  feeding  purposes?’’  Most  people  agree  that 
t\A'o  to  three  quarts  of  skim-milk  Avill  produce  as 
good  or  better  results  than  one  pound  of  grain.  On 
that  basis  skim-milk  Avould  be  Avorth  from  SO  cents 
to  $1  per  100  pounds  at  the  present  prices  of  grain. 
While  skim-milk  is  doubtlessly  Avorth  that  much,  few 
farmers  actually  recognize  the  fact  and  sell  cream ; 
on  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  think  the  difference 
is  too  great,  and  sell  the  whole  milk  by  the  quart, 
and  do  not  have  to  bother  with  feeding  pigs  and 
calves. 

SELLING  CREAM. — The  farmer  Avho  has  a  high- 
testing  herd  usually  makes  more  by  selling  cream 
where  the  milk  is  paid  for  at  a  flat  rate,  and  the 
farmer  with  a  low-testing  herd  profits  by  selling  by 
the  quart.  Gradually,  hoAvever,  milk  plants  and 
creameriefe  are  paying  on  a  butterfat  basis  for  both 
cream  and  milk,  and  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  the 
dairyman,  because  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  sell  6.0 
per  cent  milk  for  the  same  price  his  neighbor  sells 
3.3  per  cent.  Where  this  is  done  the  difference  in 
test  is  partly  or  entirely  paid  for. 

POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION.— Every  farmer 
should  consider  the  different  methods  of  selling  milk 
carefully  before  accepting  a  high  price  for  milk 
(Avhole).  He  should  also  consider  the  value  of  skim- 
milk  for  feeding  purposes.  From  experience  most 
farmers  know  that  skim-milk  is  ideal  for  feeding, 
but  in  the  past  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  to 
sell  Avhole  milk  and  do  away  Avith  the  bother  of 
feeding  calves  and  pigs.  The  way  prices  have  been 
the  last  few  years  selling  Avhole  milk  has  no  doubt 
been  more  profitable,  and  in  the  long  run  this  dif¬ 
ference  will  probably  continue  if  calves  are  success-, 
fully  raised  on  less  milk  and  more  substitutes.  Then, 
too,  in  many  places  it  is  possible  to  buy  some  skim- 
milk  very  reasonably  for  feeding  purposes.  Of 
course  such  milk  should  be  pasteurized  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  disease  getting  into  the  herd.  f.  e.  w. 


The  Hen  and  the  Garden 

What  can  I  do  in  the  following  case?  I  have  a  good 
garden,  in  which  I  have  taken  great  pride.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  flock  of  hens  which  lie  will  not  keep  in  a  yard. 
They  come  over  and  scratch  up  my  garden,  doing  great 


damage  Avhilc  the  plants  are  small,  and  destroying  many 
such  crops  as  ripe  tomatoes  or  lettuce.  My  neighbor 
will  not  keep  the  hens  at  home,  though  repeatedly  asked 
to  do  so.  He  says :  “Let  them  run,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  send  me  a  bill  for  the  damage.”  Now  what  are 
my  rights?  s.  h.  b. 

IIIS  is  the  old  story  Avhich  Ave  have  told  prob¬ 
ably  100  times  with  variation.  The  basis  of  it 
all  is  that  the  hen  has  no  business  away  from  home. 
When  the  hen  leaves  her  grounds  she  becomes  a 


Tying  Cauliflower.  Fig.  J/31.  Sec  Page  l-'iOO 


trespasser,  and  has  no  rights  Avhich  the  man  Avho 
has  a  garden  has  the  right  to  respect.  You  may 
entice  these  hens  into  a  building  or  coop  and  keep 
them  there.  You  will  have  to  feed  them,  and  you 
will  be  entitled  to  such  eggs  as  they  lay.  The  oAvner 
will  be  guilty  of  trespass  if  he  comes  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  and  takes  these  hens  Avithout  settling  for  the 
damage  Avhich  they  are  responsible  for,  or  you  may 
shoot  the  hens  and  take  the  consequences.  These 
consequences  may  be  both  personal  and  legal.  If 
the  owner  is  a  big  man,  Avith  something  of  gunpow¬ 
der  in  his  temper,  such  a  proceeding  Avould  probably 
lead  to  a  fight,  and  you  Avould  have  to  judge  before¬ 
hand  how  you  would  come  out  in  any  such  encoun¬ 
ter.  He  can  take  you  to  law  and  sue  you,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  can  collect  damages,  except  for 
the  market  value  of  the  hens.  You  in  return  can 
sue  him  for  the  damage  to  your  garden.  If  this  man 
states  that  he  is  Avilling  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  dam¬ 
ages.  he  is  better  than  most  neighbors ;  in  fact, 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  hen-keeper  Avho  Avas  Avill¬ 
ing  to  pay  such  damage.  With  such  a  man  Ave 


The  11  and  Sprayer  in  the  Garden.  Fig. 


would  drive  the  hens  out  as  best  we  could  and  make 
up  a  fair  <lue  of  the  damage  they  have  done  and 
send  it  to  the  owner  for  collection.  This  man,  Iioav- 
e\rer,  is  one  in  a  thousand,  and  if  the  other  999  are 
like  most  of  the  hen-keepers  we  know,  Ave  should 
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be  inclined  to  follow  the  gun  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  lien.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  annoy¬ 
ing  as  to  have  a  hen  undertake  to  scratch  up  gold 
in  a  well-kept  garden  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 


Why  not  Hogs  in  the  Orchard 

After  reading  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  on  page  1290 
of  our  friend’s  little  farming  in  the  woods  (Westward 
Ho!)  I  have  been  thinking,  and  decided  to  ask  if  any¬ 
body  agrees  with  me  or  see  what  our  Hope  Farm  friend 
thinks  of  the  idea.  Wouldn’t  there  bo  another  source 
of  profit  for  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  fence  “Westward 
Ho”  and  put  in  a  few  purebred,  sows?  As  he  did  not  give 
the  area,  I  would  not  suggest  how  many,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  put  in  enough  to  consume  all  of  the  hay;  but  enough 
to  consume,  thrive  and  produce.  e.  a.  s. 

Delaware. 

HE.  advantages  of  such  a  plan  tire  evident.  The 
objections  in  this  case  are  several.  There  are  some 
five  acres  in  the  field.  It  is  too  far  from  the  build¬ 
ings  and  quite  inaccessible.  Our  country  is  overrun 
with  thieves.  They  come  in  cars  or  trucks,  load  up 
their  booty  and  hurry  away.  The  chances  are  that 
in  this  lonely  place,  the  pigs  Avould  be  stolen  alive 
or  slaughtered  and  carried  away  for  sale.  Such 
things  happen  near  the  big  cities  quite  frequently. 
Another  objection  is  the  lack  of  Avater,  though  a  part 
of  the  swamp  might  be  enclosed.  Our  experience 
with  hogs  in  the  other  orchards  is  that  they  need 
some  grain  in  addition  to  grass  and  windfall  apples. 
They  might  be  kept  Avith  a  self-feeder.  The  trees 
in  that  field,  as  is  the  case  in  most  sod  orchards,  are 
low-headed,  and  active  pigs  Avould  get  nearly  half 
the  fruit.  We  have  seen  them  stand  on  their  hind 
legs  and  reach  apples  four  feet  and  more  from  the 
ground.  Those  who  grow  the  Wealthy  apple  know 
how,  Avhen  this  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit,  it  bends 
to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella.  A  bunch  of  hungry 
hogs  Avould  soon  ruin  such  trees.  The  theory  of 
keeping  hogs  in  an  apple  orchard  is  good,  but  it 
will  not  work  right  unless  the  trees  are  high-headed 
and  Avell  protected. 


The  Census  and  the  Cities 

ETUltNS  from  the  recent  census  thus  far  print¬ 
ed  show  the  population  of  the  20  largest  cities 
in  this  country  as  folloAVs: 

P.  C. 

1920  Gain 

New  York  . 5,621.151  17.0 

Chicago  .  2,701,212  23.6 

Philadelphia  .  1,823.158  17.7 

Detroit  .  998.739  113  4 

Cleveland  .  796.836  42.1 

St.  Louis  .  773.000  12.5 

Boston  .  747.923  11. ,8 

Baltimore  .  733.826  31.4 

Pittsburg  .  588,193  10.2 

Los  Angeles  .  575.480  80.3 

San  Francisco .  508.410  219 

Buffalo  .  505,875  19.4 

Milwaukee  .  457.147  22.3 

Washington  .  437,408  32.1 

Newark  .  415.609  19.6 

Cincinnati  .  401.158  10.3 

New  Orleans  .  387.408  181 

Minneapolis .  380.498  26.2 

Seattle  .  315.652  33.1 

Indianapolis  .  314,194  34.5 

The  “per  cent  gain”  shoAvs  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
crease  during  the  past  10  years.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  50  years  ago  that  three  of  the  largest  cities 
would  be  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  Or  what 
Avild  imagination  could  have  conjured  up  the  thought 
that  Detroit  would  be  ranked  fourth  among  our  great 
towns?  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Bostonian  if  lie 
had  been  told  in  1890  that  Detroit  would  rank  ahead 
of  the  “Hub”!  There  are  nearly  20,000,000  people 
grouped  in  the  small  area  covered  by  these  big  towns. 
In  1850  there  were  but  23,191.876  people  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  There  are  now  more  people  in  New 
York  City  alone  than  there  ivere  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  in  1800!  At  first  thought  most  people  regard  this 
abnormal  growth  of  urban  population  as  an  object 
for  national  pride.  II.  G.  Wells,  in  one  of  his  books, 
looking  into  the  future,  pictures  a  world  in  which 
the  vast  majority  are  grouped  in  great  cities — a  sort 
of  subdued  Roman  rabble,  living  largely  on  chemical 
food.  The  country,  outside  of  the  towns,  Avas  to  be 
given  largely  to  pasture  where  men  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  tended  flocks  and  herds!  Personally,  Ave  consider 
this  abnormal  growth  of  the  city  as  a  serious  na¬ 
tional  disease  which,  in  past  history,  has  pulled 
down  the  great,  powerful  kingdoms  of  the  earth  by 
creating  a  false  and  weakened  standard  of  humanity. 
No  nation  built  on  the  brick  and  stone  of  the  great 
city  can  endure.  Like  the  giant  in  the  old  fable, 
power  is  lost  when  the  feet  of  a  nation  are  taken 
away  from  the  soil.  This  nation  Avould  be  tai 
stronger  and  happier  with  a  fairer  distribution  ot 
human  rights,  if  these  20  great  cities  could  be  broken 
up  into  200  large  towns  located  back  in  the  count r\ 
at  water  poAvers  or  trading  centers.  And  we  ha\e 
great  faith  to  beliei’e  that  something  of  that  dis¬ 
tribution  is  coming  in  the  future,  as  new  sources  of 
power  are  developed,  and  as  men  and  women  gain 
saner  ideas  of  what  life  is  really  fox’. 
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Report  of  a  Destructive  Stor 
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WE  have  seen  no  account  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  our 
recent  storm.  It  always  pains  us  to  read  the 
harrowing  tales  about  a  cyclone  and  its  ravages  in 
another  State,  but  you  can  never  get  the  real  “thrills" 
out  of  it  like  you  do  when  you  feel  your  own  house 
“spinning  like  a  top,"  as  one  of  our  neighbors  puts 
it,  and  find  yourself  jarred  out  of  bed,  stunned  and 
drenched,  and  your  home  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
Such  an  experience  was  brought  to  our  very  doors 
when  a  tornado  struck  the  towns  of  Amity.  Scio. 
Ward,  Alfred  and  Andover.  N.  Y..  at  10  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  July  23.  Many  farms  were  swept  clean 
of  every  building.  Whole  neighborhoods  were  wiped 
out.  A  number  of  people  were  badly  injured,  while 
two  were  killed  outright.  The  wonder  is  that  so 
many  escaped  with  their  lives.  Orchards  were  up¬ 
rooted,  acres  and  acres  of  sugar  maples  and  other 
timber  were  blown  down,  or  the  trunks  broken  off 
part  way  up  and  left  with  the  tops  hanging.  Fences, 
telephone  poles,  beautiful  elms  and  other  choice 
trees  that  had  been  landmarks  were  ruined  in  places 
by  hail  that  fell  with  the  downpour  of  rain,  3*4 
inches  of  water  having 
fallen  while  the  storm 
held  us  in  its  clutch. 

Lightning  flickered  al¬ 
most  constantly,  and  the 
peals  of  thunder  were 
something  to  remember. 

Surely  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air  was 
on  a  rampage  that  night. 

The  villages  of  Scio  and 
Andover  met  with  some 
loss,  but  the  country 
and  the  farmers  are  the 
greatest  sufferers,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  their 
buildings  cannot  he  re¬ 
placed  owing  to  expen¬ 
sive  material  and  labor. 

Men  from  all  classes  are 
giving  of  their  time  and 
means.  The  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army  are 
helping,  and  it  is  said 
the  State  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  aid. 

A  freak  of  the  wind 
was  to  swoop  down  and 
clean  up  a  strip,  skip 
over  the  next  or  maybe 
hit  a  chimney,  lift  a 
roof  or  blow  in  some 
windows ;  then  down 
again  to  sweep  every¬ 
thing  in  its  path.  Val¬ 
leys  were  hit  harder 
than  the  hills  as  a  rule. 

A  family  were  trapped 
under  their  house  when 
it  fell,  and  the  wind, 
swinging  around  to  the 
south,  lifted  the  wreck 
and  let  them  out.  The 

storm  blew  in  from  the  north.  Near  this  home  a 
man  and  wife  had  their  feet  caught  when  the  build¬ 
ing  fell.  The  building  took  fire  and  they  were  in 
danger  of  burning  up  with  it,  when  the  same  friendly 


[The  pictures  at  Fig.  .'i32  shoic  the  ruin  and  havoc 
found  in  the  wake  of  a  recent  cyclone  in  Central  New 
York.  The  notes  are  from  a  near  resident.] 


New  York  State  that  is  just  as  good  land  as  lies  out¬ 
doors  anywhere  for  corn  and  other  crops,  and  gener¬ 
ally  at  much  lower  prices  than  lands  in  the  “ortho¬ 
dox  corn  belt."  Probably  not  many  of  your  readers 
are  aware  that  New  York  actually  raises  more  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  to  the  acre  than  they  do  in  the  crack 
States  of  the  corn  belt.  Below  are  some  comparative 
figures  for  a  10-year  average,  taken  from  the  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  191S : 


Corn — 10-vr. 
1909-15)18,  bu. 


average, 
per  acre . 


New  York. 
35.8 


Iowa. 

o-  o 
OD.O 


Illinois. 

91  •> 
O-x.o 


Then,  too,  the  Eastern  farmer  gets  a  far  greater 
price  per  bushel  for  his  corn — mostly  by  reason  of 
saving  that  1.000-mile  freight  haul — though  our  flint 
corns  command  a  premium  at  the  mills  over  the  soft 
Western  dent  varieties: 


This  yearly  saving  alone,  put  at  interest,  would 
pay  for  the  farm  in  less  than  10  years,  without  com¬ 
pounding.  Taxes  are  somewhat  less  in  New  York 
than  in  most  of  the  corn  belt  States,  but  they  vary 
so  from  year  to  year  that  comparative  estimates 
cannot  be  made  with  the  exactness  of  the  fixed  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

FIGURING  THINGS  OUT.— Mark  Twain  once 
said :  “The  greatest  obstacle  to  human  progress  is 
man  and  his  inability  to  cipher."  Perhaps  the  West¬ 
ern  farmers  are  better  at  figures  than  us  poor  chaps 
down  East.  We  think  their  land  booms  are  crazy 
schemes,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  only 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  “spiral  procession"  in 
prices  that  has  been  going  on  since  the  world  war 
began.  To  illustrate:  I  know  of  a  good  farm  that 
was  sold  last  year  for  ,$20,000.  This  sale  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  “Rip  Van  Winkles"  hereabouts  as  a 
“top-notcher."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  man  did  not 
get  his  purchase  money  back,  for  he  paid  $11,000  for 
it  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  he  cannot  now  buy 
as  much  with  his  $20,000  as  he  could  before  the  war 

with  the  $11,000  that  he 
paid  for  the  farm.  We 
forget  that  we  now  only 
dollars ! 
measure 
to  ask : 
buy  with 
If  this 


House 


In  Center — Damaged  Timber 

Effects  of  the  Storm  in  Central  New  York.  Fig.  432 

New  York.  Iowa. 
10-yr.  average  price  on  farm  for  corn. 

1909-1918  . $1.01  $0.65 

The  difference  in  prices  on  the  farm  for 

1918  were  only .  1.75  1.22 


have  35-eent 
The  only  true 
of  value  is 
“What  can  ire 
our  dollars ?” 
man  now  goes  out  to 
buy  the  proverbial 
“shoes  and  ships  and 
sealing  wax  and  cab¬ 
bages  and  kings,"  he 
must  give  up  about  $3 
now  for  what  he  could 
have  bought  before  the 
war  for  $1.  Postage 
stamps  are  the  only 
things  that  are  as  cheap 
nowr  as  before  the  war 
— but  probably  he  does 
not  wish  to  invest  his 
$20,000  in  postage 
stamps ! 

VALUE  OF  BUILD¬ 
INGS. — Another  item  is 
the  matter  of  buildings. 
Many  a  good  farm  has 
been  sold  in  New  York 
State  for  less  than  the 
buildings  are  worth. 
Few  men  can  “cipher" 
well  enough  to  realize 
that  the  increase  in  the 
prices  of  materials  and 
labor  has  more  than 
made  up  for  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  wear  and 
tear  for  the  past  50 
years!  But  such  is  the 
fact.  Buildings  that 
were  put  up  over  50 
years  ago  are  actually 
worth  more  now  than  when  they  were  built.  I  know 
one  man  who  got  to  thinking  about  his  insurance  and 
went  to  see  a  builder  about  costs  to  replace  his 
buildings  in  case  of  loss.  His  hair  stood  up  straight 


gale  set  them  free.  A  woman  whose  baby  was  blown 
out  of  her  arms  and  killed  groped  her  way  barefoot, 
covered  with  cuts  and  bruises  from  flying  hits  of 
wreckage,  for  more  than  a  mile,  to  find  a  place 
where  she  could  have  shelter  and  care,  every  house 
in  the  neighborhood  being  down. 

A  number  of  horses  were  killed  in  their  stalls. 
'  ows  in  the  pastures  fared  somewhat  better,  though 
one  dairyman  lost  six  out  of  his  herd  with  lightning. 
A  team  of  horses  met  the  same  fate.  The  animals  in 
both  cases  were  close  to  a  wire  fence.  ir.  c.  s. 


In  Defense  of  Eastern  Farms 

IELDS  AND  PRICES.— There  have  been  so 
many  articles  published  in  various  magazines 
'hiring  the  past  15  years  about  the  wonderful  corn 
lands  in  the  Middle  West  that  Eastern  people  are 
leally  beginning  to  think  that  corn  and  other  crops 
cannot  be  raised  down  East.  It  is  about  time  that 
something  was  done  to  offset  this  Western  “propa¬ 
ganda.  ’  We  have  thousands  of  acres  in  the  valleys 
ot  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  and  elsewhere  in 


The  same  relative  difference  exists,  too,  in  the 
prices  for  pork,  hay,  oats  and  other  staple  crops. 

INTEREST  CHARGES. — Then  there  is  the  great 
difference  in  the  interest  charge  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested.  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  farm.  The  legal  rate 
in  New  York  State  is  6  per  cent.  It  is  not  less  in  the 
corn  belt  States,  and  in  some  of  them  it.  is  higher — 
going  as  high  as  8  per  cent  in  Ohio — by  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  In  many  eases  the  saving  in  in¬ 
terest  will  pay  for  the  farm  in  a  few  years — depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  it  is  $400,  $500  or  $700  an  acre  in 
Iowa,  or  only  $100  in  New  York.  For  instance,  I 
know  of  a  260-acre  farm  good  for  corn,  hay,  tobacco. 
Alfalfa  and  other  staple  crops,  near  good  markets, 
IS  buildings  and  well  watered,  that  can  be  bought 
for  $100  an  acre.  Hence  we  have  at,  say  only  $250 
pei»  acre: 

260  acres  in  New  York  X  $100  = 

$26,000  at  6  per  cent  yearly 

charge  . - . $1,560.00 

260  acres  in  Iowa  X  $250  =  $65,000  '•  ' 

at  6  per  cent  yearly  charge....  3.900.00 

A  yearly  saving  in  interest  alone 

for  New  York  of .  $2,340.00 


when  he  got  the  figures  for  the  cheapest  possible 
structures  that  could  be  made:  and  upon  going 
further  into  the  subject  he  was  amazed  to  find  that 
he  had  actually  been  offering  his  farm — buildings 
and  all — for  less  money  than  the  bare  frames  in  the 
buildings  are  worth  just  where  they  now  stand! 
One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  modern  times 
said :  “Man  has  no  ideas,  and  can  have  none,  except 
those  suggested  by  his  surroundings.  He  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  utterly  unlike  what  he  has 
seen  or  felt."  The  plain  English  of  that  is  that  we 
are  born  in  a  rut  and  we  stay  in  a  rut.  Is  this 
everlasting  game  of  the  honest  farmer  selling  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  never  to  stop?  Will  he  ever  wake 

lip?  FRANK  WHALEN. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tins  is  said  to  be  a  good  seed  year  for  white  pine 
in  New  Hampshire — the  first  good  one  since  1914. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air;  but  that's  not  proof 
that  you  are  a  has-been,  or  that  with  euersr>*  you  can’t 
get  there. 
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The  Modem  Table  Drink 

A.  combination  of  ^ood 
(flavor,  economy,  efficiency 
and  health  satisfaction 

Instant 

POSTUM 

This  pure  and  wholesome 
beverage  contains  none  of 
coffees  harmful  ingredients. 
Especially  valuable  in 
families  with  children. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 

MaJe  "by  Postum  Csreal  Co.jnc.,  Battle  Creek, Mick 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  E’all  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES.  PANSIES.  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  Jj.  SQUIRKS,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Recleaned  ready  to  sow.  $3  50  per  bn.  Poole  $3  25. 
Rosen  Rye  12.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  $2.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Rape,  etc  Cata¬ 
log  free.  YV.  N.  ScarfT&  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


cnppi  II  Let  me  help  you  «ecure  the  beat  of 
wrbUlHL  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 

A.  B  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants  iug:  40  varieties  to  select 

from,  including  the  fall  hearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Keiffokd  Hall,  Routed,  Uhodksdalk,  Md. 


For  Sale- 1; Ter henrVng  Strawberry  Plants  hu  nd  red ; 

postage  paid.  CHARLES  E.  C0N60EN,  Optimistic  Farm,  Camden,  N.Y. 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry  Plants  ££» 

Planting.  Bend  for  price  list.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RGQ, Vineland,  N.  J. 


RUSSIAN  PITKUS 

yielder.  $2. HO  per  bit.  Subject  to  ndvance.  Supply  lira 
ited.  Order  early.  CI.OVICKIIAI.F.  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  T. 


American  Nut  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  20c. 
P.  O.  Box  124,  Rochester.  N.Y  . 


General  Farm  Topics 


Cultivating  Potatoes  and  Mulching  Trees 

I  consider  your  advice  to  stop  cultivat¬ 
ing  potatoes  when  in  full  bloom  till  wrong. 
One  should  cultivate  once  every  week 
until  tops  are  all  dead  or  potatoes  dug. 
Once  each  week  will  keep  off  the  blight 
in  my  section,  but  miss  one  week  after 
potatoes  begin  to  bottom  and  Mr.  Blight 
has  your  crop.  r.  d. 

Ohio. 

That  is  not  our  experience.  We  have 
injured  several  potato  crops  by  cultivating 
too  late  in  the  season.  It  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  weather,  condition  of  the  soil, 
variety  and  growth  of  vines.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  grow  upright  and  can  stand  culti¬ 
vating  long  after  other  vines  fall  down 
on  the  ground.  Of  course  it  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  soil  is  bone  dry  or 
part  mud.  We  think  that  if  blight  has 
started,  smashing  through  the  thick  vines 
and  tearing  them  will  spread  the  disease. 

I  do  not  like  your  theory  of  mulching 
young  apple  trees  at  any  age.  It  makes 
a  harbor  for  mice.  My  experience  is  to 
pasture  with  sheep  :  this  is  next  to  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  If  I  fear  mice  when 
the  snow  has  fallen  go  and  stamp  it  down 
for  a  two-foot  circle  around  each  tree;  a 
mouse  will  not  go  through  the  hard  snow 
or  come  up  on  top.  Thorough  cultivation 
eliminates  all  mice  problems.  R.  n. 

There  are  some  situations  where  full 
;  cultivation  is  hardly  possible.  We  have 
1  seen  young  orchards  ruined  by  sheep. 
Unless  the  trees  are  headed  high,  with  the 
trunks  well  protected,  the  sheep  will  gnaw 
them  badly.  There  is  no  question  that 
thorough  culture  is  best  for  a  young  or¬ 
chard.  Wo  did  not  advise  mulching  to 
all — we  only  gave  our  own  experience. 
The  danger  from  mice  is  real,  and  so  is 
danger  from  fire. 


A  Mountain  Cave  Fruit  Storage 

One  of  our  readers,  Mr.  ,T.  IT.  Bollin¬ 
ger.  of  Ohio,  is  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
A  few  years  ago  he  went  hack  to  his 
native  land,  and  on  his  return  wrote  tis 
i  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  his 
j  travels.  Among  other  things  he  described 
a  mountain  cave  or  dug-out  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  fruit  cellar.  There 
have  been  several  requests  from  readers 
for  a  reprinting  of  this  description,  so 
we  give  it  here : 

The  fruit  cellar,  however,  is  the  attrac¬ 
tion  that  brings  students  from  all  over 
Europe  to  see  it.  It  hat?  a  continent-wide 
fame,  and  yet  everything  seems  simple 
enough.  A  brewery  some  years  ago  had 
blasted  a  cave  into  this  mountain,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  many  railroad  tunnels  that 
are  piercing  the  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  tunnel,  about  14  feet  wide, 
12  feet  high,  starts  from  the  north  side 
and  runs  into  it.  to  the  east  between  300 
and  400  feet.  Here  they  struck  a  stream 
of  water  bubbling  out  of  a  crevice  that  is 
simply  ice  cold.  Instead  of  going  further 
east  they  went  100  feet  south  and  200 
feet  north,  forming  a  cave  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  T.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  brewery  project  failed,  the  firm  went 
into  bankruptcy  (for  this  the  Hope  Farm 
man  isn’t  a  bit  sorry),  and  Mr.  Stamm 
bought  the  cave.  lie  immediately  had 
the  walls  plastered  with  cement  mortar, 
cut  a  channel  both  north  and  south,  so 
that  cold  water  runs  first  south,  then 
north,  and  finally  leaves  the  cellar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  Another  move  he 
made  is  by  drilling  an  air  shaft  up 
through  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  under 
it  he  has  an  electric  motor  and  is  enabled 
to  pump  fresh,  cool  mountain  air  into 
every  corner  of  this  eave.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this  cave  is  a  large  packing 
room  where  fruit  is  prepared  and  sorted 
for  storage.  A  track  with  car  goes  all 
over  the  eave.  Mr.  Stamm  showed  me 
some  tipples  in  a  crate  that  had  been  in 
the  cave  nearly  21/a  years :  they  were 
sound,  solid  and  hard.  He  said:  “I  have 
the  fruit  merchant  foul  ;  if  he  wants  my 
i  fruit  he  can  have  it  at  my  own  price ;  if 
lie  does  not  want  it  1  leave  the  fruit  here 
]  until  he  will  want  it.” 

There  is  never  any  ice  used ;  Mr. 
Stamm  is  enabled  to  keep  tip  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  seven  degrees  Celsius  (about  44 
degrees  Fahrenheit) ,  by  the  use  of  the 
I  air  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  the 
cold  water  from  the  spring.  Next,  the 
moisture  content  of  the  cave  is  1)0  degrees 
hygrometer;  this,  he  said,  by  a  number  of 
years’  experience  he  found  correct.  He 
said  if  the  cave  is  drier  than  the  above 
the  fruit  wilts,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  it  is  moister  it  will  rot.  This  he  said 
was  much  more  essential  than  keeping  the 
fruit  cold.  In  the  cave  is  no  wood  of 
any  kind ;  shelves  a  e  all  of  tile.  The 
oniy  wood  that  enters  the  cave  is  the  box 
in  which  the  fruit  is  packed.  Every  Fall 
before  putting  in  the  fruit  he  burns  about 
two  tons  of  sulphur  and  leaves  the  fumes 
for  about  a  month  before  aerating.  The 
eave  is  lit  up  with  electric  light,  which 
he  obtains  from  the  street  railway  com¬ 
pany. 

After  investigating  thoroughly  I  said: 


“Mr.  Stamm,  tell  me ;  have  I  got  the 
theory  correct?  Is  it  not  essential  in 
order  to  keep  the  fruit  to  have  a  cave 
under  a  Swiss  mountain,  any  cellar  or 
storage  room  in  which  you  can  maintain 
seven  degrees  Celsius  above  0  and  90 
degrees  hygrometer  moisture  content  will 
keep  the  fruit?”  He  said:  “You  have 
got  it  in  a  nutshell,  like  only  an  American 
can  get  it.” 


Propagation  of  Various  Shrubs 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
plant,  of  which  I  am  sending  you  a  sam¬ 
ple  blossrm.  and  also  how  it  can  he  propa¬ 
gated.  How  can.  in  a  small  way,  just  for 
home  )ise.  the  following  shrubs  be  propa¬ 
gated  :  Rose  of  Sharon,  Spiraea  van 
Ilouttei,  Japanese  barberry,  California 
privet.  Syringa,  Deutzia,  Hydrangea, 
Snowball,  Weigela,  Clematis,  .Wistaria? 

Windsor.  X.  Y.  MRS.  L.  r. 

The  flower  sent  is  one  of  the  greenhouse 
forms  of  Hydrangea  hortensis.  Many 
choice  varieties  have  been  sent  out  by 
French  growers.  It  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  under  glass,  usually  taken  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March. 

Rose  of  Sharon  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  by  green  cuttings  under  glass,  or 
ripe  wood  cuttings  in  the  open  ground. 
The  latter  plan  would  probably  be  con¬ 
venient  in  tiiis  case.  Ripe  wood  cuttings 
should  be  made  in  the  Fall,  and  stored 
where  they  will  not  freeze  during  Winter, 
then  set  like  currant  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground  in  Spring.  When  in  storage  they 
should  be  kept  rather  dry,  as  too  much 
moisture  will  start  rotting. 

Spiraea  van  Ilouttei  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  ripe  wood,  by  root  cuttings, 
and  by  layers.  You  would  find  layers 
asy  and  convenient,  and  may  do  it  now. 
Rend  down  a  shoot  so  that  it  will  touch 
the  ground,  cutting  a  little  slit  in  the  bark 
on  the  lower  side.  Peg  this  down  firmly 
with  a  forked  stick,  and  cover  the  place 
with  soil.  By  next  Spring  a  good  bunch 
of  roots  will  be  formed  at  the  place  where 
pegged  down.  The  tip  of  the  shoot  with 
the  roots  is  then  cut  off,  and  set  as  an 
individual  plant. 

The  Japanese  barberry  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  layers  or  cuttings  of  ripe 
'■'Old  in  Autumn;  California  privet  by 
hardwood  cuttings  in  the  open  ground; 
syringa  (botanically  Fhiladelphus)  by 
cuttings,  layers  and  suckers.  Deutzias 
are  increased  by  mature  cuttings  of  the 
season’s  growth,  made  in  the  Fall,  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  moist  place  over  Winter, 
planted  out  in  Spring,  or  green  cuttings 
are  made  from  plants  forced  under  glass 
in  Winter.  Hydrangeas  are  propagated 
by  suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings  of  green 
or  half-ripe  wood;  snowball  by  layers  or 
cuttings  under  glass.  Weigela  is  easily 
propagated  by  ripe  wood  cuttings  in  the 
open  air,  or  green  wood  under  glass. 

Clematis  is  grown  from  cuttings  under 
glass,  from  layers  and  from  seed  gathered 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  stratified  until 
Spring.  Wistaria  may  be  grown  easily 
from  layers,  from  seeds,  cuttings  or  ripe 
wood,  or  root  cuttings.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  advise  propagating  from  layers, 
whenever  the  plant  is  suited  to  this 
method,  as  it  is  very  easy,  certain,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  loss. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  30- 
31-Septembcr  1-4. 

lloruell  Fair,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  August 
31 -September  3. 

Iloosae  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams.  Mass..  September  3-6. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  Septem¬ 
ber  3-12. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Fair, 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School, 
Walpole,  Mass.,  September  15-16. 

Eastern  States  Exposition  .Snringfield, 
Mass.,  September  19-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep¬ 
tember  27-Oetober  1. 

International  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
September  27-October  3. 

Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River 
Junction,  September  28-Oetober  1. 

National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

Annual  fair.  Danbury  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Danbury,  Conn.,  October  4-9. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  7-10. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  S-13. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  November  13-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-Deeember  4. 
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Unprotected 


Days  are  long  and  nights  are  dark. 
She  won’t  mind  having  an  Iver 
Johnson  revolver  in  the  home, 
for  it  is  the  “Safety”  revolver. 


IVER  JOHNSON 

Automatic  REVOLVERS 


Drop  it,  thump  it,  kick  it,  or 
“Hammer  the  Hammer” — it 
won’t  go  off. 

Just  one  way  to  fire  an  Iver  Johnson. 
Pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Per¬ 
fect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 


Three  Booklets .  one  or  all  free  on  reQuest 
"A”- Arms;  ‘  B”— Bicycle*;  “C”— Motorcycles 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  in  stock  the  particular 
model  you  want  send  us  his  name  and  address. 
We  will  supply  you  through  him. 


Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mats. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson  “ Superior " 
Roadster  Bicycle  $55. 
Other  Models  $37 .50  to 
$65.  ( No  extra  charge^ 
for  Coaster  Brake.) 


Serves  Both 


For  the  Farmer— It 

runs  the  feed  grinder, 
corn  ehellor,  grind¬ 
stone,  wood  saw,  silo 
filler  and  does  man; 
other  jobs. 

For  Hi*  Wife-1* 

pumps  tho  water, 
runs  the  washing 
machine,  the  churn, 
tho  separator  and  other  machines.  Tbo 

Fuller  &  Johnson 


Model  “K” 

Throttling  Governor  Kerosene  Engine 

>"B  tho  biggest  time,  lnbor  and  money  saver  on  tho 
farm.  C.tnlog  22-Atellsyou  what  the  Model  “K” 
is  doing  for  other  farms— and  what  it  can  do  for  you. 
Write  for  this  catalog  NOW. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

90  Kowc  at.  Madison,  Wl*. 

Easy  to 
Start 


Grain  Loss 


is  After  the  Harvest 


DATS,  mould.  m!n.  fire  end  other  thieves  of  stored  grain  cut 
the  biggest  hole  in  profits.  Protection  uguinst  them  is  im¬ 
perative  and  highly  profitable. 


^ WithThe  STEEL  RIO  ^ 


Ruckeye  Metal  Cribs  ant  Bins  ore  the  big  choice  of  farmers. 
Strong  steel  rib  construction.  Galvanized  steel  body.  Most 
thorough  ventilatiug  system  known.  Easy  to  erect.  And  a 
shape  and  capacity  for  every  grain  storage  need. 

Scientific  ventilating  and  extra  strong  construction  makes 
Buckeye  Crib9  the  known  lenders.  So  don’t  buy  any  crib  before 
seeing  these.  Information  and  catalog  sent  free.  Get  it  at  once. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  C0MTANY,  155  Main  St.,  London,  Ohio 
A.  A.  A.  A.  CO.,  3023  Abel  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Distributors 


Working  into  a  Flower  Business 

“Why  n«t  tell  us  what  a  man  can  raise 
on  a  small  piece  of  land?”  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  that  answers  your  question  in  one 
way.  I  am  a  young  man.  and  seven  years 
ago  I  built  a  home.  When  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  things  looked  pretty  bad  about  the 
place — a  pile  of  gravel  here  and  a  pile  of 
clay  there.  My  first  thought  was  to  make 
the  place  look  as  though  some  one  lived 
there,  so  I  started  to  clean  up.  There 
was  some  gravel  and  sand  scattered  about 
the  place,  so  I  scraped  this  all  up  and 
bought  a  couple  of  bags  of  cement,  and 
with  the  few  sticks  of  wood  about  the 
place  I  built  a  cement  cold  frame.  This 
was  my  start,  which  later  turned  out  to 
be  a  good  little  business,  and  about  which 
my  story  is  written.  I  am  an  office  man, 
arid  before  this  never  took  any  interest 
in  plant  life  whatever.  I  knew  flowers 
grew  and  that  some  were  pretty,  hut 
never  cared  a  rap  what  made  them  grow. 
I  had  a  friend  in  Michigan  who  raised 
asters  as  a  business,  and  lie  sent  me  some 
choice  seed.  I  threw  this  broadcast  in 
the  cold  frame.  I  planted  all  I  wanted 
and  gave  the  neighbors  all  they  wanted, 
and  soon  strangers  came  for  them,  so  I 
thought  I  would  charge  a  small  amount, 
thinking  I  would  get^  the  price  of  my 
glass  out  of  them.  When  they  were  all 
gone  I  cleaned  up  a  nice  little  roll,  enough 
to  build  another  cold  frame  and  some 
beside. 

These  plants  turned  out  to  be  very  fine, 
and  when  they  began  to  bloom  a  local 
florist  came  to  the  house  and  cut  the 
flowers  and  gave  me  25  cents  a  dozen 
blooms.  It  piled  up  into  a  nice  sum,  and 
then  I  began  to  wake  up.  I  knew  there 
was  money  in  my  backyard,  and  I  had 
the  plan  to  get  it  out.  The  next  year  I 
went  after  it  in  earnest,  and  had  success 
from  the  start.  Each  year  since  I  have 
had  success,  not  only  in  asters,  but  other 
small  plants.  I  have  all  my  owu  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries,  and  have  saved  up 
enough  to  build  a  small  greenhouse  and 
a  garage,  and  bought  a  car.  What  I  have 
done  I  think  anyone  can  do,  as  I  had 
very  poor  soil  in  my  yard  to  start  with, 
hut  by  a  little  work  and  using  my  brains 
I  have  a  very  good  start.  Last  year  I 
got  rid  of  50.000  aster  plants  alone,  at 
a  nominal  price  of  two  dozen  for  15  cents. 
The  only  advertising  I  did  was  in  a  local 
newspaper,  and  I  sent  plants  by  parcel 
post  as  far  as  150  miles.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  these  plants,  and  I  have  sold 
all  the  blooms  I  could  cut  to  local  florist 
without  the  least  trouble.  The  best  part 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  I  like  the  work. 
It  keeps  me  out-of-doors  in  the  evening 
and  at  home,  and  probably  there  is  an¬ 
other  great  saving  that  I  haven’t  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  had  the  same  people  as 
customers  each  year,  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  satisfaction  in  that.  I  don’t  say 
that  I  have  got  the  limit  out  of  my  back¬ 
yard  as  yet.  as  I  have  doubled  my  capac¬ 
ity  this  year  and  can  tell  more  when 
another  year  rolls  around. 

Some  might  think  that  I  have  had  help 
to  make  this  amount,  but  I  do  all  the 
work  myself  after  spending  my  eight 
hours  at  the  office.  The  only  help  T  have 
is  when  the  plants  are  ready  to  sell.  My 
wife  waits  on  customers  who  come  during 
the  day,  but  these  are  very  few,  as  most 
people  come  in  the  evening. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y.  F.  A.  stutske. 


Culture  of  Lilies 

I  have  a  bed  of  different  kinds  of  lilies, 
and  some  of  them  are  apt  to  dwindle  out 
while  others  come  up  and  then  the  bud 
and  center  spoils.  The  soil  here  is  very 
sandy.  Can  you  give  cultural  suggestions? 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  P.  s.  I. 

Many  lilies  do  well  in  sandy  soil,  but 
most  of  them  cannot  endure  lime,  and  if 
yours  is  a  limestone  district  this  may  bo 
the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Among  those 
thriving  in  a  limestone  soil  are  Lilium 
candidum.  L.  testaceum,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
L.  Martagon  and  L.  monadelphum,  hut 
Ti.  auratum  is  impatient  of  lime.  The 
soil  should  he  well  drained,  as  stagnant 
water  around  the  bulbs  is  most  distasfi 
ful.  except  to  swamp-growing  sorts.  A 
slightly  sloping  location  with  porous  sub¬ 
soil  is  desirable,  and  the  soil  should  be 
fairly  rich.  A  liberal  amount  of  well- 
rotted  cow  or  sheep  manure  should  be 
mixed  in  the  soil,  hut  fresh  manure 
should  never  be  used.  Additional  fertility 
may  be  given  afterwards  in  the  form  of 
top-dressings,  but  the  manure  should  al¬ 
ways  be  well  rotted.  Partial  shade  is 
desirable,  hence  lilies  do  well  along  the 
edge  of  shrubbery,  or  near  trees,  so  long 
ns  they  are  not  robbed  of  nourishment 
by  their  neighbors.  When  planting  tin 
bulbs  many  gardeners  surround  each  one 
with  sand  or  fine  gravel,  which  repel- 
worms  and  provides  drainage.  Another 
suggestion  is  to  place  a  handful  of  fresh 
sphagnum  moss  under  each  bulb,  to  en¬ 
courage  root  growth.  A  common  rule, 
ns  to  depth  of  setting,  is  to  plant  each 
bulb  so  that  the  top  will  he  three  times 
as  deep  as  its  greatest  diameter.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  after 
flowering  as  they  can  he  obtained,  though 
naturally  the  imported  bulbs  cannot  be 
obtained  as  early  as  one  would  desire. 


Two  small  hoys  stood  looking  into  a 
window  containing  an  exhibit  of  the  Tu¬ 
berculosis  Society.  There  were  two  glass 
jars,  one  labeled,  “This  lung  is  d’soased,” 
the  other,  “This  lung  was  diseased  but  it 
was  cured.”  “Ain’t  it  funny,”  said  one 
of  them,  “if  that  man  was  cured,  how 
they  got  his  luug  iu  that  jar?” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


This  Heat  Beats  Winter 
and  Guts  Expense 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  6-room  cellarless 
cottage  by  IDEAL- Areola  Radiator- Boiler 
and  4  AMERICAN  Radiators.  Ask  for 
catalog  (free)  showing  open  views  of  beat¬ 
ing  layouts  of  4-,  5-,  6-  and  7-rooms. 

Modernize  the  old  home  and  enjoy  life  in  comfort.  This  small  house  heating 
outfit  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  big  plants  for  residences.  The  IDEAL- 
Arcola  is  inexpensive,  safe,  easy  to  run,  clean,  economical  with  fuel  and  will  last 
and  heat  your  home  for  generations.  It  will  heat  all  rooms  evenly  no  matter  how 
hard  the  blizzard  blows— never  wears  out  or  needs  repairs. 

IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfits 


For 

Soft 

Coal 


For 

Hard 

Coal 


Any  dealer  will  furnish  in  sizes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 

No.  1-B  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  100  *q.  ft.  of  Radiation  $142 
“  2-B  **  **  “  “  150  “  **  176 

..  3_B  »  ..  «  ••  200  «  «  213 

“  4-B  **  M  “  *•  250  “  “  251 

**  5-B . .  "  300  “  “  290 

No.  1-A  Siza  IDEAL-Arcola  with  135  *q.  ft.  of  Radiation  $163 

“  2-A .  200  '*  “  208 

3-A  “  “  “  “  265  “  “  251 

M  4-A  “  “  “  “  330  “  “  299 

“  5-A  “  “  “  “  400  “  “  349 

Prices  include  Expansion  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  Include  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings  used  in  installation  and  which  are  supplied  by  the  local  dialer  at  extra  charge. 
Radiation  is  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes  as  needed  to 
suit  your  rooms.  Outfits  shipped  complete  f .  o.  b.  our  nearest  warehouse,  at  Boston ,  Prov¬ 
idence,  Worcester,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 


The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL  -  Areola 
method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed. 
Everything  is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola 
is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chim¬ 
ney  connection.  No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 


Buy  now  at  present  attractive 
prices  for  outfits  complete! 

IDEAL-Arcola  outfits  consist  of  the 
boiler  and  radiators  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your  require¬ 
ments!  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gas  leaks  into  the  living-rooms. 
The  IDEAL-Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot  water — not  the 
dry  burnt-out  atmosphere  of  stove 
heating.  There  is  no  fire  risk  to  build¬ 
ing — no  danger  to  children — fire  lasts 
for  hours!  The  Areola  burns  hard  or 
soft  coal. 


The  outfit  consists  of  an  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  and  4,  5,  or  6  AMERICAN  Raditors  and 
Special  Expansion  Tank — everything  except  labor, 
pipe  and  fittings,  which  any  local  dealer  will  supply. 
See  prices  below  for  various  sizes  of  outfits. 

Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL* 

Areola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


American  Radiator  Company 


Write  to 

Department  F-10 
Chicago 


y  Insure  the  Gate  Receipts  of  V 
'  Your  Fairs  Against  Rain  v 

REGISTERED  LIVE  STOCK  INSURED  against  death  from  disease  or  accidents. 
We  also  insure  the  loss  of  PROFITS  AND  FIXED  OVERHEAD  CHARGES 
of  manufacturing  plants  during  the  time  required  to  rebuild.  Your  fire  insurance 
does  not  include  this.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

£££ t8iESSS;  O’NEILL,  MOLTZ  &  HE AVNER 

Insurance  in  all  its  bronchi  s 


I^Big  Profits  iif 
Baling  This  Year 

Writel  Learn  how  big  ci 
high  prices  and  demand  insure 
tremendous  profits  for  balers. 
Also  why  Sandwich  bales  2  to 
8  more  tons  per  day  without 
extra  labor-saving  >*.00  to 
116.00  a  day  on  fshor  alone. 
Yon  clear  $10  to  $25  a  day  easy.  The  Sandwich  is  all  steel— 
lasts  a  life-time.  Supplies  own  motor  power — gas  or  kero* 
sene  fuel.  Hopper  cooied;  magneto;  friction  clutch  cn  press 
and  other  wonderful  improvements.  Tremendous  power  to 
handle  hay.  alfalfa,  straw.  FREE  BOOK  gives,  guarantee 
ami  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO..  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH.  ILL. 


SANDWICH 

CDCC  Hay  Press 

rntt  book 


CAN  START  OR 
6 1  OF 
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Before 

do  that 


By  that  painting,  we  mean  any 
painting  that  needs  to  be  done. 

When  it  gets  to  be  this  time 
of  jrear  most  of  us  kind  of 
like  to  put  off  things  until  next 
Spring.  If  you  do  that  with 
your  painting,  it’s  going  to 
cost  you  more  to  paint,  just 
as  sure  as  corn  grows  on  a 
cob.  Cost  more,  because  you 
will  have  to  use  more  paint; 
and  because  paint  itself  may 
then  be  costing  more. 

If  you  can’t  get  the  time  this 
Fall  to  do  your  painting,  then 


husking 

painting 


be  wise  enough  to  buy  the 
paint  at  once,  that  you  will 
need  for  next  Spring. 

And  while  you  are  thinking 
of  paint,  drop  us  a  postal  for 
a  valuable  piece  of  advice 
called  —  “Figure  Your  Paint 
Costs  with  a  Brush — Not  a 
Pencil.”  It  will  show  you  how 
to  <  save  money  on  both  your 
paint  and  your  painting. 

Remember  that  Lowe  Broth¬ 
ers’  Barn  Paint  is  always  sold 
by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each 
town. 


^IxjWQBrothQrs&™/*"'/ 


J8 
0 
Sr 

||  510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

101  Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Knasas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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SENDS  LIKE! 

A  WILLOW) 


<( 


Just  what  /  need, 

a  Shoe  full  of  comfort,  ” 

said  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonald  of  East  Pepperell,  Mass,  .when  she 
wrote  for  a  second  pair. 

Order  Direct  from 
Our  Factory 
and  Save 


Postage  Fre 


29pAY  ^ 

■—  POSTMAN 
ON  ARRIVAL 


Tho  comfort  and  Ion?  wear  In  these  fine  hand  turned  slippers 
will  delight  you.  Cool  kid  finish  upper,  pliable  leather  sole, 
elastic  rubber  heel  and  soft  cushion  Insoles  all  spell*  foot-ease’ 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  manufacture  these  shoes.  We  know  what  is  in  them  and 
.will  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the  material. 

Mail  Coupon  TODAY 


Velya  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C-3!  Boston  5,  Mass. 
Send  me  comfort  slippers  C.  0."D.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory  your  absolute  'Money-back  Guarantee* 
protects  me  from  all  loss. 

Name . . . Sizes . . 


Address 


No.  Pairs. 


|  The  Farmer 
§  Ills  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  | 
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Good 

COMMON-SENSE 
REASONS 


Why 


/ 


COVER  CROPS 


SHOULD  BE  GROWN  ^ 


Because  of  the  increasing  scarcity  and 
high  pricefof  stable  manure  and  high  grade 
fertilizers,  some  other  source  of  nitrogen 
and  organic  matter  MUST  be  provided 
if  maximum  production  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  economically. 

A  good  legume  crop  may  take  from  the 
air  and  put  into  the  soil  as  much  nitrogen 
per  acre  as  is  contained  in  500  lbs.  of  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda,  and  as  much  organic  matter 
as  is  furnished  by  8  tons  of  manure. 

Maximum  crops  CAN  be  maintained 
without  manure  and  with  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  comparatively  little  nitrogen,  if 
legume  crops  are  systematically  grown 
and  turned  under  with 


Liberal  Applications  of  Phosphorus 

Barium-Phosphate 


Analysing 

28.00%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7.00%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 
Supplies  Phosphorus  in  an  Ideal 
Form  and  Sweetens  the  Soil 

Alslke  Clover  sown  at  the  rate  of  eight  lbs.  per 
acre  before  the  middle  of  September,  or  Rye  at 
the  rate  of  six  pecks  per  acre  before  the  middle 
of  October,  after  the  application  of  400-600  lbs. 
of  Barium-Phosphate,  will  give  you  tons  of 
organic  matter  to  turn  under  next  spring 

And  Insure  Profitable  Crops  at  a 
Minimum  Expense  lor  Fertilizer 

Write  for  prices  and  our  "worth-while”  books : 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 


Headquarters  also  for 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

and 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 


V 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Insuring  Chops. — I  understand  that 
the  plan  of  insuring  growing  crops,  which 
has  been  started  this  Summer,  is  to  be 
extended  to  apples,  cranberries  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  kinds  of  fruit.  So  far  the  plan 
has  been  confined  mostly  to  potatoes,  al¬ 
though  one  company  has  been  insuring 
sweet  corn  growers  to  some  extent,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Maine.  The  limit  of  sweet 
corn  has  been  placed  at  $100  per  acre. 
Forms  have  been  prepared  for  other  veg¬ 
etable,  grain  and  fruit  crops,  and  if  the 
idea  proves  acceptable  to  the  farmers 
much  insurance  of  this  kind  probably  will 
be  written  next  season.  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty  potato  growers  liked  the  idea  well 
enough  to  take  out  a  considerable  number 


A  Roadside  Farm  Bulletin.  Fig.  444 

of  policies  this  seasou,  aud  insurance 
there  was  written  as  high  as  $*250  an 
acre  at  a  six  per  cent  rate,  although  the 
schedule  calls  for  $200.  Growers  in  other 
parts  of  New  England  did  not  seem  so 
responsive,  but  perhaps'  that  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  placed  a  much  higher 
ultimate  value  on  their  potatoes  than  did 
the  insurance  companies.  In  any  event, 
many  of  them  tried  to  get  insurance  when 
the  slump  came,  but  were  denied  the  op¬ 
portunity.  You  can  hardly  blame  the 
company  for  turning  down  applications 
from  farmers  who  know  they  are  certain 
to  have  a  loss,  and  want  it  covered  with 
insurance  at  somebody  else’s  expense. 
This  is  such  a  new  wrinkle  that  it  is  hard 
to  predict  how  far  it  will  go,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  appeal  to 
farmers  who  place  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket,  as  it  were,  and  are  bound  to  be 
hard  hit  if  the  single  crop  which  they 
grow  happens  to  fail. 

The  Best  Blackberries. — I  think  the 
Taylor  is  the  best  blackberry  that  can  be 
grown  in  New  England.  Several  other 
kinds  have  been  tried  out,  but  few  of  them 
give  the  general  satisfaction  of  this  berry. 
One  of  my  neighbors  who  grows  it  quite 
extensively,  and  has  tested  practically 
every  kind  offered  in  New  England,  con¬ 
siders  it  the  finest  of  all,  whether  grown 
commercially  or  for  home  use.  The  fruit 
is  large,  nicely  colored,  and  is  produced 
in  immense  quantities,  even  when  high 
culture  is  not  given  the  plants.  In  my 
own  patch  I  have  been  trying  out  the 
Blowers,  a  much-advertised  variety,  and 
while  it  grows  thriftily  and  bears  very 
good  fruit,  it  has  not  proved  quite  so  pro¬ 
lific  as  I  should  like  to  have  it.  The 
plants  have  wintered  without  difficulty 
on  my  place,  but  growers  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  report  heavy  losses  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Probably  their  plantations  were 
somewhat  more  exposed.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  berry  for  home  gardens  which  are 
somewhat  sheltered,  but  I  should  hesitate 
to  plant  it  in  a  large  way.  There  would 
be  uo  better  home  berry  than  the  W-achu- 
sett,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  rusts  very 
badly.  It  has  the  one  great  advantage 
of  being  almost  thornless,  and  for  this 
reason  is  liked  by  such  members  of  the 
household  as  have  to  do  the  picking  of  the 
fruit,  but  because  of  its  tendency  to  rust 
cannot,  be  warmly  recommended. 

Damage  from  Apple  Scab. — Apple 
scab  has  caused  considerable  damage  in 
Massachusetts  this  season.  Reports  from 
Middlesex  County  show  that  more  than 
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have  been  badly  infested.  This  will  mean 
a  heavy  loss,  as  the  farmers  of  Middlesex 
County  have  been  specializing  on  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  for  several  years,  and  have 
contemplated  planting  much  more  heavily 
in  the  future.  Probably  the  rainy  weather 
during  Spring  and  early  Summer  has 
been  responsible  for  so  much  trouble,  and 
growers  are  hoping  that  this  will  not  be 
a  general  experience.  The  County  Horti¬ 
culturist  says  that  the  farmers  have  been 
using  too  weak  a  spray  in  the  past,  and 
suggests  substituting  homemade  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  usual  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture.  Even  if  the  lime-sulphur  is  used, 
it  should  be  made  much  stronger  than  in 
the  past. 

Additional  Fruit  Notes.  —  Undoubt¬ 
edly  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  an- 
ples  marketed  this  year  will  go  out  in  the 
new  standard  bushel  box.  Scores  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  signed  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  as  they  have  used  up  their  old  boxes 
they  will  purchase  only  those  of  the  new 
size.  Inasmuch  as  vegetable  growers  are 
also  adopting  the  new  box,  it  is  likely  to 
come  into  general  use  throughout  New 
England  before  long,  even  though  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  declined  to 
standardize  the  box.  The  New  Rugland 
p  ruit  Show,  which  has  come  to  be  an 
event  of  no  little  importance,  will  be  held 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  this  year.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  show  has  ever  gone  to 
Connecticut,  and  the  orchard  men  of  that 
State  are  preparing  to  make  it  a  big  dis- 
P]fly-  I  he  date  is  November  5-9.  ami 
C.  Mills  of  Milford  will  have  charge 
of  the  details. 


Tying  Up  Cauliflower.-— There  are 

few  crops  which  the  amateur  finds  greater 
satisfaction  in  growing  than  cauliflower 
let  cauliflower  is  a  very  erratic  crop’ 
Sometimes  on  the  South  Shore  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  it  is  produced  quite  large¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  tremendous  success.  In  other 
seasons,  and  for  apparently  no  reason,  it 
is .  almost  a  failure.  In  Vermont  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  tying 
up  the  heads,  but  this  plan  is  always*  fol¬ 
lowed  around  Boston.  The  work  is  done 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  developed, 
for  if  the  curd  is  exposed  to  the  sun  it 
turns  brown.  Any  soft  string  or  a  strip 
of  cloth  may  be  used  to  hold  the  leaves 
together  over  the  curd.  In  some  market 
gardens  a  sharpened  stick  or  nail  is  thrust 
through  the  leaves.  It  is  also  important 
to  tie  up  the  endive,  for  unless  it  is 
blanched  it  is  almost  too  bitter  to  suit 
most  people.  This  work  must  not  be 
done,  however,  when  the  plants  are  wet, 
for  then  they  will  rot  in  a  short  time. 
Endive  should  be  ready  for  eating  in  three 
weeks  from  the  time  the  blanching  is  be¬ 
gun. 

Roadside  Bulletins. — In  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  I  described  a  somewhat  elaborate 
roadside  bulletin  board,  by  means  of 
which  one  farmer  advertised  what  he  had 
to  sell.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  simpler, 
but  almost  as  effective,  signboard  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  lettered  strips 
to  stick  upon  the  grooved  uprights.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  444,  shows 
a  bulletin  board  of  this  kind  which  I  came 
across  on  the  South  Shore  recently.  Be¬ 
ing  painted  white,  it  attracts  immediate 
attention,  and,  as  will  be  noticed,  the 
name  of  the  farm  is  painted  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  board  at  the  top. 

Tiie  Corn-Borer. — Very  little  is  being 
heard  about  the  European  corn-borer  this 
seasou.  although  a  large  staff  of  men  is 
at  work  throughout  the  field.  The  borer 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  doing  very  much  dam¬ 
age  in  private  gardens,  and  I  have  heard 
much  less  complaint  than  last  year  from 
market  gardeners.  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  pest  has  been  exterminated,  by 
any  means,  but  apparently  it  is  not  going 
to  prove  as  disastrous  a  visitant  as  was 


The  Work  of  the  Corn-borer.  Fig.  44 5 


at  first  feared.  I  do  not  think  any  great 
attempts  are  being  made  to  kill  it  out, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  it  trom 
spreading  to  new  territory.  It  uses  many 
different  vegetables  as  vehicles  for  travel¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  aud  special  re¬ 
quests  have  been  made  to  rhubarb  grow¬ 
ers  to  cut  off  the  stalks  short  enough  so 
that  the  pests  cannot  be  transmitted  by 
this  means,  E.  l.  Farrington. 
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This  Book  of  Farm  Wonders 

FREE 


'Y?rOU  will  sit  and  read  it  with  rapt  atten- 
-**  tion  to  the  very  last  page,  so  interesting 
to  farmers  and  their  wives  is  the  storv  be- 
tween  its  covers. 

Its  thrilling  contents  provide  but  a  short 
half  hour’s  reading.  Within  that  brief  space, 
however,  there  will  be  born  to  you  a  new 
idea  of  home  comfort  and  relief  from  work, 
such  as  you  little  dreamed  of. 

As  you  read  you  can  see  the  vision  of  a 
new  home  filled  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  modern  city  dwelling;  a 


wife  made  happier  by  relief  from  toil,  boys 
and  girls  content  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

More  than  a  vision,  this  actual  condition 
can  be  yours,  as  this  book  explains.  You 
can  have  this  same  better  home,  happier  wife 
and  more  contented  family.  These  are  the 
things  you  have  earned  and  deserve.  And 
the  book  tells  you  how  to  get  them. 

Send  for  it  today  while  copies  can  still 
be  had,  free.  Clip  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  *at  once. 
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Drowned  Profits 


T  THOUSANDS  of  acres  in  New  York,  are  lying  idle  under 
A  water  !  Miles  of  rich  “bottom  land”  producing  nothing 
of  value — waiting  for  the  mighty  force  of 


NITROGLYCERIN  DYNAMITE 

to  turn  it  into  fertile  fields  ready  to  bring  forth  good  crops! 

Drain  your  swamp  lands  this  Fall.  Great  areas  in  your 
state  were  drained  early  in  the  year  by  using  Du  Pont 
Dynamite  because  it  is  quick,  easy,  and  usually  the  cheap¬ 
est  method. 

If  you  will  write  us  regarding  your  work,  we  will  be  glad 
to  help  you,  sending  an  expert  demonstrator,  if  necessary. 
Our  Handbook  of  Explosives  tells  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  using  dynamite  on  the  farm.  Buy  Du  Pont  Dynamite 
from  your  local  dealer. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Go.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building 

New  York  City 
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135- ACRE  EQUIPPED  FARM  BARGAIN 

-6  mile  from  village  ami  K.  R.  15  acres  timber,  sugar 
bush  and  evaporator.  Good  set  of  buildings,  running 
water.  16  head  cattle  (4  registered)  team,  tools  and  crops 
included,  for  97.800.  Serious  illness,  reason  for  selling 
Write  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

MaNPEVII.M*;  REAL  ESTATE  agency,  Inc.,  Dept  I,  Olean,  \.  Y, 


Little  Farms 

SMITH,  TMs.  2916  and  2917 


3,  4,  6  and  11  acres,  $3,300  to 
$5  600.  Bargains.  l.KSI.IK  K. 
,  442  Atlantia  SI.,  Stamford,  Conn 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  will  give  you  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  information  and  service.  Offices 
throughout  the  State.  Write  THE  FARM 
BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  Central  Office 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  Jist  and  state  your 
requirements. 


For  Sale— Fru/f  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Oranoe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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UNDt*1-  /- 


{TriKb 


PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the 

body:  often  a  fore- 
funner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 


EVERY  GARMENT 

f  Sn  Sal... 


*  *  the  figure 

and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

Fine  Gray  Winter  Weight,  \  Prices 

four  qualities.  i 

Fine  Gray  Super  Weight,  \  ▼  • 

three  qualities.  (  to  $7.00 

Fine  Worsted  Merino,  1  Per  Garment 

Medium  weight.  /  Regular  Sizes. 


TWO 

PIECE 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings. 
Yours  for  the  Asking.  Dept.  33 

The  GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


UNION 

SUITS 


Canning  Vegetables  Under  Steam  Pressure 


Tart  II. 

Dried  Shelled  Snap  Beans  or  T.imas. 
— Wash  and  soak  in  mild  salt  water  (1 
ounces  salt  to  a  gallon  of  cold  water)  for 
from  12  to  IS  hours.  Blanch  in  boiling 
water  eight  minutes,  and  dip  in  cold 
water.  Put  one-half  ounce  of  pork  in 
each  quart  jar,  pack  in  the  soaked  and 
blanched  beans  to  within  one  inch  of  top, 
add  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
quart,  fill  with  boiling  water  and  process, 
pints  50  minutes  and  quarts  65  minutes 
at  240  degrees,  or  10  pounds  pressure. 

Boston  Baked  Beans  or  White  Pea 
Beans. — Soak  as  above,  then  place  in 
bulk  in  wire  scalding  basket  and  steam  in 
canner  in  which  about  two  quarts  of 
water  lias  been  placed,  under  10  pounds 
pressure,  for  one  hour.  Remove  and  pack 
into  sterilized  jars  to  within  one  inch  of 
top.  first  putting  in.  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half  ounce  of  salt  pork,  to  the  quart. 
Fill  to  within  one-eighth  inch  of  top  with 
a  sauce  made  of  nine  ounces  of  salt.  12 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of 
ground  white  pepper  and  4%  tablespoons 
of  caramel  (burnt  sugar  coloring)  to 
three  gallons  of  water.  Those  propor¬ 
tions  are  sufficient  for  approximately  one 
peck  of  shelled  beans.  Process  pints  60 
minutes  and  quarts  75  minutes  at  240 
degrees,  or  10  pounds  pressure.  Climatic 
conditions  and  altitudes  influence  some¬ 
what  the  period  of  time  for  processing 
beans,  as  well  as  other  products. 

Corn. — One  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
nutritious,  wholesome  and  toothsome  of 
vegetables  canned  under  steam  pressure 
is  corn.  Field  corn  should -never  be  used, 
but  almost  any  variety  of  sweet  corn  may 
be  canned  satisfactorily.  Handle  care¬ 
fully  and  expeditiously.  Have  all  utensils 
thoroughly  clean.  Either  cut  the  tips  of 
the  kernels  and  scrape  the  milky  portion 
or  cut  the  entire  kernel,  and  do  not 
scrape.  Pack  by  hand  (scrupulously  clean) 
into  sterilized  jars,  add  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  and.  if  desired,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  and  fill  with  hot 
water  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  ton. 
Process  pints  50  minutes  and  quarts  75 
minutes  at  250  degree?  or  15  pounds 
pressure.  Remove  from  canner.  tighten 
tops,  invert  to  test  for  leaks,  and  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  a  dark  place,  out 
of  drafts.  By  avoiding  light,  even  during 
the  cooling  period,  much  of  the  danger  of 
the  corn  turning  dark  may  be  eliminated. 

Stjccotasit. — Mix  thoroughly  three- 
fourths  portion  of  sweet  corn,  cut  from 
the  cob,  and  one-fourth  portion  of  green 
Lima  beans,  after  having  blanched  the' 
beans  for  four  minutes.  Pack  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jars  and  add  a  hot  syrup  made  in 
the  proportion  of  V/2  to  two  ounces  of 
salt  and  six  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  water  to  within  one-fourth  inch 
of  the  top.  Process  pints  50  and  quarts 
7;>  minutes  at  250  degrees  or  15  pounds 
pressure. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Use  yams  or  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  for  canning.  Wash  thor¬ 
oughly.  discarding  all  bruised,  frost-bitten 
or  otherwise  imperfect  potatoes.  Fill 
into  wire  basket  and  steam  in  canner  (in 
which  about  two  quarts  of  water  has  been 
placed)  for  from  15  to  25  minutes  (de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  and  age  of  pota¬ 
toes)  at  three  pounds  pressure.  Remove 
and  scrape  off  skins.  Cut  potatoes  that 
are  too  large  to  go  into  jars  into  fourths 
or  eighths.  Pack  small  ones  whole.  Pack 
nil  whole  or  all  cut  potatoes  in  each  jar. 
Pack  as  closely  as  possible,  hut  do  not 
crush.  The  wide-mouthed  jar  makes  a 
pretty  pack.  Do  not  add  any  liquid.  Ad¬ 
just  rubbers  and  tops,  and  process  pints 
50  and  quarts  70  minutes  at  240  degrees, 
or  10  pounds  pressure.  Sweet  potatoes 
for  pies  should  he  steamed  for  from  25 
to  35  minutes  at  five  pounds  pressure, 
mashed  into  a  fine  pulp,  packed  to  within 
one-lialf  inch  of  top  of  jar  and  processed 
as  above. 

SQUAsn  and  Pttmpkin. — These  are 
canned  in  the  same  manner.  Wash  thor¬ 
oughly,  cut  in  halves,  remove  seed  and 
loose  fiber  by  scraping,  put  into  wire 
scalding  basket  and  steam  in  canner  for 
about  20  minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure. 
Remove  and  scrape  away  any  remaining 
seed  or  loose  fiber.  Scoop  the  meat  from 
the  shell  with  a  large  spoon  and  mash 
into  a  fine  pulp.  If  the  pulp  is  too  thin 
reduce  by  cooking  in  an  open  kettle  for 
a  short  time..  Fill  into  sterilized  jars 
and  process  pints  45  minutes  and  quarts 
60  minutes  at  240  degrees,  or  10  pounds 
pressure. 

Beets. — The  chief  difficulty  in  canning 
beets  has  been  to  retain  the  color.  A 
faded  yellow  beet  does  not  appeal  to  the 
eye,  and  whether  correctly  so  or  not,  we 
imagine  the  taste  to  be  less  pleasing.  If 
carefully  canned  under  steam  pressure, 
packed  in  glass  jars  and  stored  in  the 
dark,  they  will  remain  a  beautiful  red. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  they  grow 
redder  as  time  elapses.  The  dark  red 
beet  is  the  best  for  canning.  C  c  off  all 
of  the  leaves  except  about  one  inch.  Wash 
thoroughly,  being  careful  not  to  break 
llie  skin  or  the  little  rootlets.  Place  in 
scalding  basket  and  steam  in  canner  for 
from  15  to  30  minutes  under  from  three 
to  five  pounds  pressure,  according  to  size 
and  age  of  beets.  Dip  in  cold  water,  slip  off 
skin  and  cut  off  the  entire  rough  portion 
of  the  top  and  any  blemishes.  Pack  into 
sterilized  jars,  putting  all  whole  or  all 
cut  beets  in  each  jar.  Add  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
each  quart,  fill  with  boiling  water  and 
process  pints  50  and  quarts  65  minutes 
at  228  degrees,  or  five  pounds  pressure. 

All  canned  vegetables  should  either  be 


restored  to  the  cartons  in  which  the  jars 
were  delivered  or  wrapped  in  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  and  stored  in  a 
dark,  dry  place,  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  For  preliminary  articles  on 
“Canning  Under  Steam  Pressure,”  with 
detailed  description  of  canner,  see  previous 
articles  on  “Canning  Fish  Under  Steam 
Pressure”  and  “Canning  Fowls  Under 
Steam  Pressure,”  pages  S93,  907  and  90S 
and  page  1269,  respectively. 

MRS.  F.  T.  CHAMRERLIN. 


Life  in  the  Tennessee  Mountains 

Our  farm  lies  mostly  at.  the  base  of 
Chimney-top  Mountain,  though  we  have 
some  land  in  the  mountains.  This  moun¬ 
tain  land  is  especially  adapted  to  fruit. 
Many  times  out  10  miles  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  the  fruit  will  be  almost  a  failure, 
while  the  trees  in  the  mountain  orchards 
will  be  loaded  with  apples.  These  steep 
slopes  are  rapidly  being  cleared  and  put 
in  orchards,  then  sown  to  grass  after  the 
trees  are  pretty  well  grown,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  pasture  for  calves,  sheep  or  hogs. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  quinces 
and  plums  all  do  well ;  berries,  haws,  per¬ 
simmons.  grapes,  hickorynuts  and  walnuts 
all  grow  wild. 

One  man  sold  the  apples  from  a  small 
orchard  last  year  for  $400.  besides  can¬ 
ning  and  making  butter,  jellies  and  dried 
fruits  for  home  use.  These  mountain 
people  are  contented  and  happy,  and  some- 


Young  Berry  Pickers  in  Tennessee 

times  I  think  we  are  specially  blessed  by 
Providence.  Our  mild  climate  enables 
us  to  grow  vegetables  nearly  the  year 
round.  This,  with  our  variety  of  fruits, 
enable  us  to  live  cheaply  and  well.  Every 
farm  has  its  llock  of  poultry;  ducks  anil 
geese,  chickens,  guineas  and  turkeys  are 
raised  by  the  thrifty  housewives.  Every 
farm  has  from  one  to  five  cows,  many 
times  more.  Each  family  has  hogs  for 
meat,  so  we  live  at  home  mostly. 

Good  roads  are  being  built  all  over  our 
county,  enabling  us  to  reach  market 
easily :  yet  the  kindly  hills  shut  us  in 
from  the  noise,  strife  and  din  of  the  great 
outside  world,  of  which  we  know  little, 
except  as  we  read  of  it  in  the  papers.  We 
are  all  interested  in  each  other;  having 
known  each  other  all  our  lives,  we  seem 
like  a  great  family,  and  I  think  some¬ 
times  that  nowhere  in  America  does 
brotherly  love  and  kindliness  exist  today 
as  it  does  in  these  mountainous  sections. 

Tennessee.  adda  c.  hall. 


Woodchuck  Meat  in  Market 

The  Public  Market  News  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  public  markets  in  Endicott 
and  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  These  markets 
have  done  great  things  for  farmers  within 
30  miles  of  these  towns.  Practically 
everything  in  the  way  of  food  can  be 
found  in  these  markets,  the  latest  being 
meat  of  the  woodchuck : 

When  woodchuck  was  introduced  on 
our  markets  it  was  taken  as  a  joke,  and 
many  people  smiled  ;  but  not  so  now,  for 
when  40  of  the  little  “elover-and-cabbage” 
eaters  are  brought  to  one  of  our  markets 
in  a  single  day  it  clearly  shows  that  some 
people  are  at  least  desirous  of  securing 
some  of  the  savory  meat. 

Many  of  our  best  people  are  eating 
woodchuck  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  them, 
and  why  not?  They  are  the  cleanest  ani¬ 
mal,  and  only  feed  on  the  cleanest  and 
sweetest  food  to  be  had.  The  incentive 
to  the  producer  to  bring  them  to  us  is 
that  they  destroy  gardens. and  other  pro¬ 
duce,  besides  burrowing  in  meadows  of 
the  producer,  making  it  dangerous  for 
animals,  such  as  cows  and  horses. 

We  have  liad  several  articles  about 
preparing  woodchuck  meat  for  cooking. 
Properly  handled,  this  meat  is  as  good 
as  that  of  the  rabbit,  and  evidently  peo¬ 
ple  are  finding  out  its  value.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the 
point  where  they  can  eat  this  meat  have 
been  known  to  can  it  as  a  Winter  meat 
food  for  poultry. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  has  been  raining  daily  for  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  with  the  temperature  in 
the  nineties  humanity  has  suffered  and 
the  weeds  have  gloried  in  the  tropical 
conditions.  By  the  time  we  can  safely 
get  at  the  weeds  another  thunderstorm 
comes.  Then  now  while  slightly  cooler, 
we  are  having  a  three-day  northeaster,  and 
it  drips  and  showers  all  day  instead  of 
the  evening  shower.  But  the  lawn  grass 
thrives  as  well  as  weeds,  and  we  can  cut 
it  as  fast  as  we  choose.  Many  people  let 
their  lawn  grass  get  too  tall,  and  then  the 
mass  is  so  heavy  they  have  to  rake  the 
cut  grass  off.  I  never  rake  it,  for  it  soon 
disappears,  and  the  sod  is  mulched  and 
helped  by  the  cut  grass. 

The  Dahlias  are  enjoying  the  moisture 
and  are  blooming  as  heavily  as  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  Cannas  are  simply  glorious. 
They  do  not  care  if  soaked  all  the  time. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  wet  weather 
spoiling  the  bloom,  but  I  never  had  a 
finer  growth  of  eggplants  nor  less  fruit  on 
them.  With  25  plants  we  usually  have 
a  surplus,  but  I  have  this  number  now, 
and  we  are  short  of  eggplants.  My 
cantaloupes  are  now  over,  and  the  crop 
was  small,  but  of  good  quality.  The  mar¬ 
ket  growers  had  fine  prices  for  a  while, 
getting  $3.50  to  $4  for  crates  of  45.  But 
last  week  the  South  Jersey  crop  started 
in.  and  there  was  a  great  slump,  and 
crates  sold  as  low  as  40  cents  at  the 
auction  stand. 

The  tomato  growers  are  in  the  worst 
fix.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  planted, 
and  the  packers  seem  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  whether  they  pack  or  not.  They 
claim  that  their  last  year’s  pack  is  still 
unsold  and  they  cannot  sell  it  at  any 
remunerative  price,  and  that  they  must 
get  low  prices  for  this  year  or  not  pack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growers  refuse  to 
take  less  than  35  cents  a  basket,  and  say 
they  will  let  the  crop  rot  if  they  cannot 
get  that  much,  and  in  some  counties  they 
will  not  sell  for  less  than  40  cents.  In 
the  meantime  nothing  is  doing,  and  the 
tomatoes  are  rotting  in  the  fields.  Both 
have  their  troubles,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  the  cron  will  be  lost  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  The  Irish  potatoes  which  started 
off  at  such  astonishing  prices  have  also 
slumped.  The  railroad  did  not  furnish 
cars  to  take  the  Virginia  crop  off  in  time, 
and  it  was  more  than  half  left  till  Mary¬ 
land  and  South  Jersey  came  in  and  the 
market  broke  fiat.  The  papers  spiff  that 
eight  carloads  had  been  dumped  into  the 
river  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  but  this  was  not 
true.  The  city  consumers  will  benefit  if 
the  retailers  find  out  what  the  prices  are 
now.  A  Virginian  who  has  cabbages  at 
home  was  in  Baltimore,  and  went  into 
a  retail  grocery  where  he  bought  a  head 
of  cabbage  weighing  nine  pounds.  The 
grocer  told  him  the  price  was  three  cents 
a  pound,  but  he  could  have  that  head  for 
a  quarter.  He  then  went  to  the  wharf 
and  asked  a  commission  merchant  what 
cabbages  were  worth.  He  told  him  40 
cents  a  barrel.  Since  it  would  cost  him 
more  than  that  to  buy  barrels  and  pay 
freight,  he  sent  word  to  Virginia  to  feed 
the  cabbages  to  the  pigs.  The  grocer  was 
selling  the  cabbages  at  $2.70  a  barrel  and 
buying  them  at  40  cents.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  farmer’s  dollar 
is  more  than  35  cents.  The  farmer  is 
always  the  first  one  hit  when  prices  fall. 

The  weather  is  too  wet  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  now  need  a  long  sunny  and 
dry  spell.  Some  are  being  shipped,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  price  now  should 
be  very  high  to  pay  for  shipping  half- 
grown  potatoes.  I  have  some  Nancy 
Halls  which  would  look  very  well  on  the 
table,  but  they  do  not  get  their  sweetness 
till  mature,  and  we  have  too  few  to  waste 
them.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Spread  of  Potato  Scab 

Can  you  advise  me  whether  potatoes 
scab  in  the  ground  after  they  have  done 
growing?  They  are  Irish  Cobblers,  and 
the  vines  are  not  all  dead  yet.  I  have 
been  digging  some;  at  first  they  appeared 
smooth,  but  now  they  are  a  little  rough, 
only  skin  deep.  ’  II.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Bur  experience  is  that  potato  scab  does 
spread  in  the  soil — faster  than  above 
ground.  We  have  known  cases  where  a 
crop  with  only  a  little  scab  in  early  Au¬ 
gust  was  quite  bad  by  September.  A 
warm,  moist  soil  seems  a  good  place  for 
the  scab  germs  to  grow,  and  we  think  they 
euu  spread  through  the  soil  water. 


There  was  once 
a  man  called 
“farmhand” 


Unhitching  the  horses 
by  the  light  of  a  West - 
ern  Electric  Lamp 


If  farmhands  grow  much  scarcer,  we  will 
soon  forget  what  the  word  means.  Help  is 
certainly  hard  to  get.  But  I  have  found  help 
in  another  form — an  electric  power  and  light 
outfit.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  these  plants 
can  do  for  you,  and  some  of  the  things  they 
cant  do." 

Mr.  Bowman’s  farm  is  located 
near  Ames,  Oklahoma. 


N' 


rOT  being  able  to  get  any 
steady  help,  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  most  of  my  work  myself. 
It  worried  me  to  think  that  every 
hour  I  spent  milking  cows,  turning 
a  grindstone  or  chopping  wood 
was  just  so  much  time  taken  away 
from  necessary  work  in 
the  fields. 

“Last  spring  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the 
question  of  a  farm  plant. 

But  I  delayed  buying 
one,  because  those  I 
first  saw  were  not 
much  more  than  light¬ 
ing  plants.  They  didn’t 
show  up  well  in  a  power 
test  for  heavy  work. 

“Now  my  idea  of  a 
piece  of  farm  machinery  is  that  it 
must  be  useful  first  of  all. 


Carry  the  motor 
right  to  the  job 
you  nsiant  done 


An  outfit  that  does  a 
man’s  work 

‘I  kept  on  looking  till  I  found  the 
plant  that  came  nearest  to  satis¬ 
fying  my  need  for  power  — 
Western  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Outfit.  I’m  not  saying  that 
this  outfit  can  mow  the  hay  or  do 
any  plowing.  But  it  certainly  is  do¬ 


ing  some  real,  honest-to-goodness 
work  for  me,  saving  time  and  labor. 

In  the  first  place  the  Western 
Electric  Outfit  has  an  engine  that 
can  operate  pretty  near  all  the 
machinery  on  the  average  farm. 
It  runs  my  fanning-mill,  feed- 
mixer  and  milking  ma¬ 
chine. 

“Then  with  the  gen¬ 
erator  and.  batteries  in 
action — or  the  batteries 
alone  —  I  let  electricity 
milk  the  cows.  The 
utility  motor,  which  I 
can  carry  around  and 
connect  to  any  lamp 
socket,  is  mighty  handy 
for  such  jobs  as  run¬ 
ning  the  churn  or 
the  grindstone,  or  in  fact,  turning 
any  machine  I  used  to  turn  by 
hand, 

“All  this  means  time  saved — 
and  time  is  money  when  a  man 
is  in  the  middle  of  his  planting 
or  harvesting.’ 

Long  life  to  your 
battery 

You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  engine  to  which 


Mr.  Bowman  refers  is  of  the 
dependable  valve  -  in  -  head,  air¬ 
cooled  type,  burning  gasoline  or 
kerosene. 

The  battery  lasts  long  because 
of  the  famous  “tapering  charge”, 
a  Western  Electric  feature.  An 
automatic  control  very  gradually 
decreases  the  rate  of  flow  as  the 
battery  fills,  till  the  current  stops 
gently  by  itself.  This  takes  all 
strain  off  the  battery. 

A  postcard  for  booklet  RN5  will 
bring  you  more  facts  about  the 
powerful  Western  Electric  Out¬ 
fit.  Write  to  the  distributor 
nearest  you- 


A  12-year-old  boy 
can  operate  the 
Western  Electric  Outfit 


Western  Electric  distributors  in  your  neighborhood: 

C.  //.  <5-  J .  T.  Kelly,  D.  G.  Babcock,  Amos  Barnes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

C.  U.  DeVoc,  Perry  L.  Young,  Miller  &  Wait, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Green.  N.  Y.  Oswego,  N,  Y. 

Theodore  M.  Gunther  <S-  Ruslerhollz  Electric  Co.,  L.  C.  Beers  Electric  Store. 

Sons,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Erie.  Pa.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Warden  &  Smith,  D.  S-  F.  Engineering  Co.. 

.  Catskill.  N.  Y.  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 

For  territory  still  available  write  to  Western  lvUctric  Co..  New  York 


Western  Electric 


“BROOKLYN  Of  T|  DOI  T13 

brand”  o  U  ILi  n  U  K 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/4%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 >4%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
Write  for  price  list s 


SMOOTH-ON 


Putty 

Cement  No.  6 


Is  a  plastic  Iron  Ce¬ 

ment.  prepared  and 
soM  in  putty  form. 
1  udispens a-b  1  e  for 
making  tight  joints 
around  chimney  flash¬ 
ings, gutters,  etc.  Makes 
a  tight  joint  and  gives 
equal  protection  on 
iron,  tin  or  wood  roofs. 


Sold  in  1,  s  and  Id-lb.  tins,  at 
hardware  anu  goueral  stores. 
Sand  for  illustrated  booklet  K — 
ITS  t-'KEli  ! 

SM00TH-0N  MANUFACTURING  CU. 
Jersey  City.  N.  J..  U  S  A. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  ohance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
cail  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Change  in  the  Immigration  Problem 

Judging  from  reports  that  come  from 
Europe,  there  is  to  ue  a  great  change  in 
immigration  to  this  country.  Years  ago 
Europe  was  full  of  talk  of  America  as  a 
political  or  religious  refuge.  It  is  evident 
now  that  the  idea  of  America  as  a  coun¬ 
try  of  liberty  and  opportunity  has 
changed.  Immigration  hereafter  will  be 
governed  by  economic  and  family  motives. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this, 
the  principal  one  being  that  the  Great 
W  "ar  has  more  or  less  improved  conditions, 
giving  the  laboring  class  a  better  chance 
than  they  ever  had  before.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  are  taking  control  c  f 
immigration.  For  instance,  wTe  are  told 
that  Italy  has  a  commissioner  who  is  ad¬ 
vising  Italian  miners  to  go  to  France 
rather  than  to  America.  The  European 
nations  are  also  beginning  to  handle  this 
question,  as  there  is  a  steady  movement 
of  laborers  from  one  country  to  another. 
It  is  said  that  France  has  offered  to  Italy 
six  tons  of  coal  per  month  in  return  for 
each  Italian  miner  who  is  influenced  to 
go  to  France.  Some  of  the  European 
governments  are  also  working  to  make 
home  conditions  more  attractive,  so  as 
to  keep  laborers  at  home.  Every  country 
in  Europe  is  short  of  labor,  and  wages 
are  high.  There  is  work  for  all.  The 
problem  is  also  being  made  easier  in 
Greece.  A  law  has  just  been  passed 
under  which  owners  of  land  may  sell  or 
surrender  two-thirds  of  their  property  to 
peasants.  In  other  Eui’opeau  countries 
the  land  problem  is  being  worked  out  so 
as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  peasants  and 
small  proprietors  to  buy  land.  This  is 
having  its  effect  in  holding  the  people 
who  would  otherwise  cross  the  ocean. 

The  governments  abroad  are  also  trying 
to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  their  people 
in  this  country.  There  will  be  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  influence  people  of  foreign 
blood  in  this  land  to  send  their  savings  to 
the  other  side.  We  know  of  several  cases 
where  formerly  foreigners  were  well  con¬ 
tent  to  have  their  money  invested  in  this 
country.  They  arc  now  selling  their  se¬ 
curities  or  drawing  their  money  from  the 
banks  and  sending  it  to  Europe.  Italy 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  plan 
to  give  what  is  called  its  nationals 
throughout  the  world  representation  in 
the  home  government.  Under  this  plan 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Italian  in  this 
country  who  has  never  been  Americanized 
to  vote  at  his  home  here,  and  to  have  that 
vote  recorded  at  his  old  home  in  Italy. 
Many  of  these  things  are  working  out, 
and  there  will  be  many  more  changes. 
The  whole  plan  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Europe  needs  men  and  capital,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  former  steps  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  emigration  while  the 
latter  will  be  obtained  by  inducing  for¬ 
eigners  here  to  send  their  money  back  to 
the  old  country. 


Getting  Back  to  Supply  and  Demand 

The  small-town  men  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  taking  the  position  that  two 
great  problems  must  he  solved.  Greater 
production  from  the  farm,  with  adequate 
return  to  the  farmer  to  make  that  produc¬ 
tion  profitable,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
labor  union  “closed  shop”  to  get  from 
high-priced  labor  an  adequate  return  for 
the  money  expended.  We’ll  see  what  will 
come  out  of  the  matter  before  many 
months  have  passed,  o.  w.  passavant. 

Georgia. 

Right  or  wrong,  that  is  the  view  which 
most  thoughtful  people  are  taking — 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  been  for  some  years  now,  forced 
through  arbitrary  and  unjust  laws,  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  away  from  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  We  must  all  get 
back  to  it.  The  efforts  to  maintain  arti¬ 
ficial  prices  for  labor  or  its  products  can¬ 
not  result  in  any  permanent  good. 


Renting  a  Church 

Can  you  tell  me  if  a  church  can  be 
legally  rented  in  New  Yoi-k  State?  If 
a  church  was  rented  for  entertainments 
and  door  receipts  taken,  would  we  be 
liable  to  taxation?  w.  n. T. 

A  church  may  be  legally  rented,  but 
is  liable  for  taxation  if  rented  for  that 
purpose.  A  mere  entertainment  given  by 
the  church  would  not.  make  it  liable  to 
taxation,  but  the  rental  of  the  edifice  fox- 
secular  purposes  does  make  it  liable. 


An  Honest  Back-to-the-Lander 

I  have  a  small-sized  dairy  of  15  cows. 
My  wife  and  I  do  the  milking,  and  she 
also  helps  to  do  the  planting  and  get  in 
the  hay.  We  are  both  city-bred,  bxit 
enjoy  farming.  We  have  to  do  the  work 
ourselves,  as  we  ai-e  just  starting  in,  and 
our  capital  is  very  limited.  I  want  to 
say  to  anyone  who  lives  in  the  city  and 
thinks  of  going  on  a  farm  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  to  consider  the  matter  well  fi-onx 
both  sides  befox-e  giving  up  a  city  job. 
In  the  first  place,  if  both  husband  and 
wife  do  not  like  the  country  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  making  a  success.  They 
must  remember  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  that  a  farmer  has  to  do.  Then 
again,  they  will  have  to  deny  themselves 
many  of  the  little  things  they  get  in  the 
city. 

A  man  who  works  in  the  city  knows 
just  what  his  week’s  salary  is.  but  the 
farmer  has  little  or  no  idea  of  what  he 
is  going  to  get  for  his  labor.  Of  course 
the  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  the  city 
fellow  in  the  high  rents,  and  also  the 
clothing  expenses,  and  if  he  isn't  afraid 
to  work  he  can  raise  enough  stuff  to 
keep  his  family  all  Winter.  I  have  three 
children,  two  gix-ls,  eight  years  and  three 
years,  and  a  boy  of  six,  and  when  we  see 
their  rosy  cheeks  and  healthy  little 
bodies  we  feel  well  repaid  for  giving  up 
the  city  luxuries.  Here's  wishing  lots  of 
success  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  ;  we  enjoy  reading  the  articles 
in  the  different  departments. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  claud  iioward. 


What  Good  Farm  Credit  Will  Do 

Nero  or  some  other  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned.  Looks  as  though  the  Supreme 
Court  will  keep  fiddling  or  vacationing, 
instead  of  deciding  the  Farm  Loan  Bond 
question,  until  untold  injury  has  been 
done  the  backbone  of  the  country.  Seems 
that  the  cities,  with  their  babyish  crying 
for  daylight  saving,  coupled  with  strikes, 
and  still  more  strikes  for  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages,  the  latter  drawing  the 
boys  and  hired  men  from  the  farms  to 
the  region  of  bright  lights  and  poor  eyes, 
were  all  working  toward  the  destruction 
of  our  agx-icultux-al  supremacy. 

The  young,  single  men  cannot  be  blamed 
for  going  to  the  cities  where  wages  are 
high  and  the  working  hours  short;  but 
should  he  marry  and  meet  Mr.  II.  C.  L. 


face  to  face  he  will  soon  be  busy  trying 
to  make  the  pay  envelope  reach  from  pay 
day  to  pay  day  and  to  wonder  why  he 
left  the  farm.  Hundreds  of  farm-raised 
married  men  in  the  cities  would  buy 
farms  if  the  buying  of  them  were  made 
as  easy  as  the  way  to  buying  city  homes 
is,  namely,  through  the  building  and  loan 
associations. 

If  a  worker  hei-e  wishes  to  buy  a  homo 
he  finds  the  place,  within  his  means,  he 
desires  and  makes  application  to  the 
building  and  loan  association  for  a  loan. 
They  will  advance  him  up  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  price,  and  if  lie  has  not  all  of  the 
balance  the  owner  will  usually  take  back 
a  second  mortgage,  knowing  his  money  is 
safe.  In  this  way  the  worker  becomes  a 
property  owner  and  an  asset  to  the  town 
or  city. 

It  would  seem  that  our  Government 
(through  the  Federal  Farm  Loan)  or 
our  bankers  (who  seem  to  object  to  the 
farm  loans)  could  devise  ways  making  it 
as  easy  for  us  who  desii-e  to  own  and 
operate  farms  to  do  so  as  it  is  for  the  city 
worker  to  own  his  own  home.  If  this 
carf  be  done,  scores  of  farm-raised  men 
would  leave  the  cities  and  get  back  to 
God’s  country  and  become  producers  in¬ 
stead  of  just  wage-earnei-s. 

It  is  now  an  understood  fact  that  for 
some  time  back  production  has  hardly 
been  within  shouting  dstance  of  demand, 
and  indications  point  to  its  not  being  on 
speaking  terms  at  all  by  the  next  Winter, 
and  these  conditions  will  continue  until 
some  inducement  is  given  men  who  so  de¬ 
sii-e  to  go  farming.  Not  very  long  ago 
I  saw  carrots  (small  ones  at  that) 
selling  at  15  cents  a  bunch  of  four;  green 
peas  20  cents  a  quart  (enough  when 
shelled  for  one  good  appetite  probably)  ; 
potatoes  so  small  that  my  father,  now 
dead,  would  have  used  them  for  pig  feed, 
selling  at  15  cents  per  pound.  What 
share  of  these  prices  did  the  producer 
get?  Did  the  farmer  who  grew  those 
carrots  get  even  one  cent  each  for  them? 
He  did  not.  Is  there  a  producer  in  any 
other  line  who  works  and  keeps  his  busi¬ 
ness  going  on  so  small  a  return  as  the 
farmer?  The  woi-m  must  surely  turn, 
and  the  day  will  come  when  every  indus¬ 
trious  farmer  will  demand  and  receive  a 
good  living  and  at  least  10  per  cent. 

New  Jersey.  jo  tin  t.  Baxter. 
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pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  I 
should  like  to  give  the  correct  list  of  facts 
that  led  up  to  the  case,  as  I  know  The 
R.  N.-Y".  to  be  one  of  the  few  really  hon¬ 
est  papers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  atheist  question 
was  not  an  issue  during  the  campaign  • 
in  fact,  the  people  knew  nothing  about  it 
till  after  the  primaries.  I  heard  two  of 
the  opponent’s  campaign  speeches,  and 
the  atheist  question  was  never  mentioned, 
but  facts  that  very  much  more  concerned 
the  voters  of  the  district,  namely,  that 
A.  J.  Volstead  has  helped  the  profiteer 
whenever  he  could  without  the  people 
finding  it  out.  But  in  a  pamphlet  sent 
out  by  Volstead  he  says:  “Anyone  who 
can  make  two  small  fishes  and  five  loaves 
of  bread  feed  a  large  multitude  can  settl<> 
the  profiteering  question.”  And  this  his 
opponent.  Rev.  Mr.  Ivvale,  referred  to  in 
one  of  his  campaign  speeches  as  being  a 
sarcasm  aimed  at  him  as  a  minister 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  Volstead 
were  an  atheist  he  would  not  attack  him 
on  that  point,  but  on  how  he  worked  for 
the  voters  of  his  district.  And  that  he 
d'd  in  an  earnest  and  able  way,  pi-oving 
whatever  he  said,  and  that  was  what  won 
him  his  nomination.  Congi-essman  Vol¬ 
stead  was  not  a  game  losei-,  and  could  not 
disprove  any  of  the  facts  at  issue,  but 
he  did  see  a  chance  to  get  his  opponent 
out  of  the  way  in  this  manner.  I  will 
also  add  that  the  district  judge  of  our 
district  refused  to  hear  the  case,  and  a 
judge  was  appointed  by  our  Governor,  and 
was  a  disappointed  office-seeker  for  the 
candidacy  for  State  Attorney,  and  of  the 
same  politics  as  Volstead. 

Minnesota.  mrs.  c.  j.  stene. 


Controlling  Flies 


That  Minnesota  Primary  Nomination 

On  page  3270  there  is  an  article  stat¬ 
ing  the  case  between  A.  J.  Volstead  (Min¬ 
nesota  Congressman)  and  his  opponent, 
a  Lutheran  minister,  backed  by  the  Non- 
Partisan  League.  The  case  has  been 
tried  and  the  judge  has  decided  the  min¬ 
ister  to  be  “unqualified”  to  go  on  the 
ticket  in  the  Fall.  It  has  also  been  ap¬ 


What  can  I  use  to  kill  the  flies  or  keep 
them  away  from  the  toilet,  in  the  back 
yard?  I  am  using  lime  and  disinfectant, 
but  that  does  not  help.  g.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Heavy  applications  of  chloi-ide  of  lime, 
borax  or  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  in 
water,  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  are  more  or 
less  efficient  for  the  purpose  you  mention, 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  contents 
of  privy  vaults  dry  by  frequent  sprink¬ 
lings  of  loam  or  road  dust,  and  screened 
from  flies  by  tight  vaults,  tight  doors, 
tight-fitting  covers,  and  screened  venti¬ 
lators.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  make 
ordinary  outdoor  closets  fly-tight,  and 
much  of  the  typhoid  fever  now  prevalent 
is  country  districts  would  disappear  if 
this  were  generally  done.  M.  b.  d. 


Golden  Rule  Service 
in  Town  or  Country 

THE  USL  Battery  Man  is  picked  because  he  knows  batteries 
and  how  to  repair  and  keep  them  in  order — no  matter  what 
their  brand. 

But  the  main  thing  we  pick  him  out  for  is  that  he  is  trustworthy 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  give  courteous,  efficient  service — Golden 
Rule  Service. 

If  your  battery  is  getting  a  little  lame  you  ought  to  get  the  USL 
man’s  advice.  It  may  be  a  case  where,  if  nothing  is  done,  the  battery 
will  soon  go  to  pieces  inside,  but  where  a  repair  will  make  it  as 
lively  as  a  colt.  The  USL  man  guarantees  on  an  adjustment 
basis  all  repairs,  no  matter  what  the  brand  of  the  battery. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Likely  there’-  ine  of  our  fifteen  hundred  service  stations  in  your  town.  If  there  isn’t,  for 
the  address  of  the  handiest,  just  drop  a  post  card  to  the  nearest  of  the  following  distributors  : 

The  Battery  <&  Starter  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’Syracuse  Electric  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gander  Automotive  &  Electric  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  USL 
Farm  Lighting 
Storage  Battery 
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Dwarf  Trees 

Which  is  the  best  stock  to  bud  apple 
on  to  produce  dwarf  trees?  Is  quince 
usually  used?  Is  it  possible  that  these 
trees  might  become  standard  by  sending 
out  roots  of  their  own?  What  do  you 
think  of  using  dwarf  trees  as  fillers? 

Redding,  Fa.  J.  R. 

Doucin  stock  is  commonly  used  for 
budding  apples  to  produce  dwarf  trees. 
These  stocks  can  be  secured  from  nursery¬ 
men  who  deal  in  the  same.  Quince  stock, 
as  .T.  R.  suggests,  is  the  common  stock 
used  for  dwarfing  pears,  but  not  for  ap¬ 
ples.  The  dwarf  trees  will  become  stand¬ 
ard  in  time,  if  set  too  deeply.  Roots 
form  on  the  stem  above  the  union  and 
the  old  roots  die  away,  leaving  the  tree 
on  its  own  roots  or  a  true  standard.  There 
are  arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
use  of  dwarf  trees.  We  consider  dwarf 
as  excellent  for  city  backyards,  where 
space  is  limited.  The  dwarfs  bear  earlier 
than  standards,  but  never  have  the  large 
crops.  They  also  tend  to  winter-kill 
quicker  in  this  vicinity,  due  to  the  poor 
union  of  the  stock  and  scion.  Some 
growers  use  dwarfs  as  fillers,  and  it  is 
really  up  to  the  individual  grower.  Per¬ 
sonally.  I  would  rather  have  early-bearing 
standards  than  dwarfs.  T.  ir.  T. 


Angelica  Tree  or  Hercules’  Club 

Will  you  give  me  a  description  of  the 
shrub  called  “devil’s  club.”  some  call  it 
“Hercules’  club”?  Is  it  a  fact  that  this 
plant  blooms  every  second  season?  Some 
say  it  blooms  three  out  of  seven  seasons. 
Are  the  berries  of  any  use?  What  is  its 
value  as  a  honey  plant?  F.  J.  M. 

St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 

The  shrub  known  as  Hercules’  club,  dev¬ 
il’s  walking-stick,  prickly  elder,  toothache 
tree  or  angelica  tree  is  named  botanicallv 
Aralia  spinosa.  It  belongs  to  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  as  spikenard  and  wild  sarsaparilla.  It 
is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  having  excessively 
prickly  stems,  and  is  used  in  lawn  or 
shrubbery  planting  to  give  a  bold  tropical 
effect.  The  large  bipinnate  leaves,  usu¬ 
ally  prickly  above,  with  ovate  leaflets, 
and  the  large  clusters  of  whitish  flowers 
are  very  picturesque.  The  flowers  are 
not  showy,  individually,  but  the  large, 
freely-borne  clusters  are  attractive.  We 
have  no  data  concerning  its  value  as  a 
honey  plant,  for  it  is  not  plentiful  in  the 
North,  but  it  seems  highly  attractive  to 
bees.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  only 
blooms  every  second  season  ;  as  its  native 
habitat  is  from  Tennessee  southward  it 
may  sometimes  suffer  enough  Winter  in¬ 
jury  in  the  North  to  prevent  blooming. 
The  bark,  roots  and  berries  possess  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues.  The  virtues  of  the  bark 
are  those  of  a  stimulant  diaphoretic.  An 
infusion  of  fresh  bark  of  the  roots  is 
emetic,  and  is  used  in  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism.  A  vinous  or  spirituous  infusion  of 
the  berries  is  said  to  relieve  rheumatic 
pains  and  violent  colic.  The  pungency 
of  this  tincture  also  relieves  toothache. 
The  bark  is  best  used  in  a  decoction. 
This  shrub  prefers  a  deep  rich  soil,  and 
is  attractive  as  a  single  specimen  or 
grouped  with  other  varieties. 


Hay  Fever  and  Its  Prevention 

Every  Summer  we  are  asked  for  ad¬ 
vice  by  hay-fever  sufferers,  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  finding  a  locality  where  they 
may  gain  relief  from  the  disease.  Many 
are  not  aware  that  the  United  States  Hay 
Fever  Association,  organized  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  is  prepared  to.  give  such 
information  and  to  offer  practical  advice. 
Application  may  be  made  to  the  secretary. 
Miss  L.  B.  Gachus,  Box  47.  Bethlehem, 
N.  II.,  for  any  information  in  this  line. 

As  a  preventive  of  hay  fever,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  exterminate  certain  common 
weeds.  Ragweed  and  goldenrod  lead  all 
other  plants  in  the  distress  they  cause  to 
susceptible  persons,  and  many  localities 
are  carrying  ou  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  them.  Many  grasses,  and  even 
corn,  cause  similar  distress,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  ragweed  is  more  troublesome 
than  any  other  plant.  All  farmers  should 
unite  in  its  destruction.  Any  locality  ca¬ 
tering  to  Summer  boarders  will  find  the 
absence  of  such  weeds  a  valuable  asset. 
Fortunately,  everyone  is  not  susceptible 
to  this  painful  effect  of  scattered  pollen 
or  flowers  would  be  the  cause  of  universal 
misery,  for  many  beautiful  plants,  not 
weeds,  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  this 
trouble.  However,  with  the  certainty 
that  ragweed  and  goldenrod  are  the  great 
offenders,  there  is  every  reason  to  clean 
them  out. 


Record  Berry  and  Corn  Crops 

I  read  an  account  of  a  record  straw¬ 
berry  crop.  I  think  I  can  beat  it  a  little 
though  ou  a  smaller  patch.  I  had  one- 
ninth  of  an  acre,  eight  rows,  12  rods  long. 
I  picked  1.400  qts.,  which  I  sold  for  $375. 
an  average  yield  of  12.000  qts.  per  acre" 
and  sales  at  the  rate  of  $3,375  per  acre 
My  average  price  was  about  27% c  pel 
qt..  selling  them  all  at  the  wholesale 
}■  VIV*’  s?  ^  think  I  beat  I).  L.  Hartman  a 
little ;  I  certainly  boat  anything  I  have 
noard  of  around  hex*e.  The  variety  was 
I  oeomoke. 

I  also  think  I  have  a  record  yield  ol 
corn,  as  I  have  picked  of  Harris 
>xtra  Early  this  season  from  six  rows 
ro<*s  long,  one-tenth  of  au  acre,  13.50( 
‘ij'no  w  11C*'  I  s°ld  for  3c  an  ear.  or  about 
*  l,er  acre.  .tesse  l.  moreuouse. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 


See  How  Essex 

r 

Proved  Economy 


A  Nation-Wide  Demonstration 
No  Motorist  Can  Overlook 


Connecticut — With  12  cars  over 
Mohawk  Trail  and  Hoosick  Moun¬ 
tains  and  12  over  a  coast  route — 
many  owner  driven — 216  miles  aver¬ 
age  distance  per  car,  18.7  miles  per 
gallon  were  shown.  One  car  with 
35,000  miles  service  averaged  21.2 
miles  per  gallon. 

Nebraska — A  Hastings,  Neb.,  woman 
drove  her  Essex  from  Lincoln  to 
Hastings,  109  miles,  averaging  28 
miles  per  gallon. 

California — Four  women  drove 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco 
and  return  averaging  22.3  miles  per 
gallon.  A  San  Francisco  Essex  made 


the  round  trip,  846  miles,  in  33  hours 
with  23  miles  per  gallon.  Hood  and 
radiator  sealed. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — In  a  166  mile 
run  to  Austin  and  return,  Essex 
averaged  25.5  miles  per  gallon. 

Sacramento,  Calif. —  Defeated  19 
entries  and  took  Tallac  Cup  for 
highest  gasoline,  oil  and  water  mile¬ 
age  in  Sacramento  Dealers  relia¬ 
bility  run. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Essex  sedan,  on 
original  tires  with  15,000  miles 
service,  traveled  221  miles  over 
Maryland  hills,  averaging  23  miles 
per  gallon. 


Florida — On  a  measured  gallon  an 
Essex  covered  23  miles  and  without 
change  or  adjustment  of  any  kind 
showed  speed  of  68  miles  per  hour. 

49  Cars  Average  18.9  Miles  Per 

Gallon — Records  cover  every  kind 
of  test  at  a  speed  of  from  5  to  72 
miles  per  hour. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — To  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  over  828  mile  route  of  steep 
grades  and  frequently  far  from  water 
supplies  Essex  which  had  previously 
gone  28,000  miles  and  under  U.  S. 
Marine  observation  made  trip  sealed 
in  high  gear  with  sealed  hood  and 
sealed  radiator.  Average  22.8  miles 
per  gal.  gasoline. 


Also  Broke  World's  Dirt  Track  Record — 1261  Miles 

Made  at  Dallas ,  Texas,  by  a  Car  That  Had  Already  Gone  12,000  Miles 


From  the  mere  standpoint  of  gasoline  mile¬ 
age,  Essex  in  its  nation-wide  tests  showed  a 
performance  worthy  of  cars  which  possess 
that  advantage  as  their  principal  quality. 

Records  were  kept  on  49  cars.  They  aver¬ 
aged  18.9  miles  to  the  gallon. 

But  bear  in  mind  this  was  not  done  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  device  possible  to  increase 
gasoline  mileage.  Under  conditions  of  that 
sort,  Essex  showed  as  high  as  37  miles  to  the 
gallon.  However,  men  don’t  drive  that  way. 
How  obviously  unfair  it  would  be,  therefore, 
to  offer  such  carefully  economized  fuel  mileage 
tests  as  typical  of  all  Essex  cars. 

In  the  Essex  tests,  conditions  and  perform¬ 
ances  adverse  to  gasoline  economy  obtained. 

These  cars  were  being  driven  at  speeds 
from  5  to  72  miles  per  hour.  They  were 


reeling  off  thousands  of  miles  over  all  sorts  of 
roads  in  inter-city  runs  that  set  new  time 
marks.  They  were  making  new  hill-climb, 
acceleration  and  endurance  records. 

Many  were  owner  cars — owner  driven. 
Women  piloted  some. 

Some  of  the  Essex  cars  used  had  already, 
traveled  upwards  of  30,000  to  35,000  miles. 

So  you  must  not  view  Essex  economy 
merely  by  its  gasoline  consumption.  Y ou  must 
also  consider  its  endurance  and  reliability. 

If  there  were  nothing  more  striking  about 
the  Essex  than  its  gasoline  mileage,  it  would 
be  a  worthy  subject  of  our  advertising.  But 
important,  and  impressive  as  that  fact  is,  does 
not  its  other  qualities  take  first  rank  in  your 
consideration  ? 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


WATCH  the  ESSEX 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


“STAMMERING' 

Its  Cause  ai\cf  ©re  ” 

You  can  bo  quickly  cured.  Send  10  oeuts  lot  23$.  page 
cloth  bound  book' on  Stammering  and  Stuttering  It 
tells  bow  I  cured  mvself  after  Stammering  and  Stut¬ 
tering  for  30  years.  feENJAMIN  N.  BOOUE  .10 
B  4800  Bogus  Building  Indianapolis.  Indiana  m 


Full  aright — 
Galvanized 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  superior 
for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  ' Send  for  “Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thousands  of  Happy 
Housewives  in 

Western  Canada 

are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are 
glad  they  encourged  them  to  go  where  they 
could  make  a  home  of  their  own— save  paying 
rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by 
buying  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to 
$30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
theirland.  Withsuch  crops  come  prosperity,  in¬ 
dependence,  good  homes,  and  all  thecomforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Cardens  — 
Poultry-Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Good  climate,  good 
neighbors,  churches,  schools,  rural  telephone, 
etc.,  give  you  the  opportunities  of  a  new  land 
with  the  conveniences  of  old  settled  districts. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  writa 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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CINE 

MULTI*  MILE 

D  TIRES 

Extra  Tested  for 
Extra  Miles 


Buy  tires  you  know  are  right.  Racine 
Tires — Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country 
Road  Fabric — are  ExtraTested  to  yield 
Extra  Miles.  Racine  Absorbing  Shock 
Strip  welds  tread  and  carcass  perfectly 
—  the  industry’s  greatest  mile-making 
Feature.  Racine  Tires  are  extra  quality 
tires  —  that’s  why  they  are  economy 
tires  for  car  owners  everywhere.  Be 
sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 
Racine  Rubber  Company. 


Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine  Wis, 


GRANGERS  LIME 


"  The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener  ** 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Price*  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succe»*or» 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridgewater,  Mail. 
WORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto. 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York  City 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  electric  train  struck  an  auto  bus 
containing  15  persons  at  Camden.  N.  J., 
August  22,  killing  six  of  the  occupants  of 
the  vehicle  and  injuring  at  least  four 
others. 

Erwin  Rudolph  Bergdoll.  brother  of 
Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  fugitive 
slacker,  must  serve  four  years  at  hard 
labor  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Ivan.,  the 
military  prison,  Major-General  Robert 
T/ee  Bullard  approved  August  19  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court-martial  that  tried  Er¬ 
win  Bergdoll  and  found  him  guilty  of 
desertion  in  Avar  time.  In  addition  to  the 
prison  term  Bergdoll  forfeits  army  pay  and 
allowances  and  is  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  army.  The  finding  of  the  court 
caused  surprise,  in  that  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll,  Avho  is  still  at  large,  having 
given  the  authorities  much  trouble,  was 
sentenced  to  only  one  year  more  than 
Erwin,  who  gave  himself  up  July  21. 

Insisting  on  recognition  of  the  New 
York  State  railroad  rate  laws,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict  denied  August  19  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  increased  passenger 
rates,  hut  granted  the  40  per  cent  advance 
in  freight  rates,  except  on  milk  and 
cream.  The  decision  was  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  carriers  for  permission 
to  file  tariffs  putting  into  effect  increased 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  applicable  to 
interstate  traffic,  equal  to  those  author¬ 
ized  by  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  which  are  effective 
August  2G.  Denial  of  the  application  as 
to  passenger  rates  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  all  these  rates  are  fixed  by 
State  laws.  The  steam  roads  in  excess 
of  40  miles  in  length,  the  commission 
said,  are  limited  by  law  to  three  cents  a 
mile,  and  there  is  also  a  two-cent  statu¬ 
tory  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Buffalo,  as  well  as  a 
statutory  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  for 
mileage  books  which  is  of  general  appli¬ 
cation. 

Ten  men  who  were  entombed  August 
21  by  an  explosion  in  the  Degnan-McCon- 
nell  mine  near  Wilburton,  Okla.,  lost 
their  lives.  The  explosion  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  fans  in  one  of  the 
mine  shafts  ceasing  to  work. 

Oil  has  been  struck  by  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company,  Limited,  at  a  point  just  Avitliin 
the  Arctic  Circle,  north  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  close  to  the  Mackenzie 
River,  according  to  an  announcement 
at  Toronto  August  23.  The  flow  is 
small,  about  10  barrels  a  day,  and  possi¬ 
bly  cannot  be  made  use  of  economically. 
It  is  regarded  as  significant,  however, 
that  oil  lias  been  found  so  far  north. 

Indictments  returned  some  time  ago 
against  41  leaders  in  the  railroad  strike 
last  April  were  ordered  served  August  24 
at  Chicago.  Those  indicted  include  John 
Grunau,  president  of  the  Chicago  Yard¬ 
men's  Association  ;  Harold  Reading,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Euginemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  two  iioav  unions  which  called  the 
strike;  W.  L.  Bond,  treasurer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Yardmen’s  Association,  and  all  their 
principal  associates.  The  men  indicted 
are  charged  Avith  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Lever  Act  through  interfering  Avith  the 
interstate  shipment  of  coal,  food  and  other 
necessities. 

Floods  in  Amherst  and  Nelson  counties, 
Va.,  after  the  recent  heavy  rains,  caused 
four  deaths  and  much  property  damage 
August  24.  The  Tye  River,  traversing 
the  flooded  section,  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  highest  stage  in  75  years. 

Sergeant  John  O’Hare,  in  charge  of  the 
military  guard  that  escorted  Grover 
Cleveland  Bergdoll.  millionaire  draft 
dodger,  from  Castle  William’s  prison  on 
Governor’s  Island  to  Philadelphia  last 
May,  and  from  whom  the  convicted 
slacker  made  his  escape,  is  thought  to  be 
mentally  unbalanced  as  a  result  of  Avorry 
over  the  matter.  O’Hare  was  sent  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Washington,  on 
August  2,  for  observation  and  treatment. 

One  million  dollars  of  the  $2,500,000 
Avorth  of  bonds  stolen  from  Wall  Street 
hanks  and  brokerage  houses  last  Winter 
have  been  recovered,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  at  New  York  August  24  by 
Samuel  Meyers,  counsel  for  the  National 
Surety  Company,  after  the  case  of 
“Nicky”  Arnstein,  called  before  a  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  had  been  adjourned  until 
September  10.  Meyers  said  that  of  the 
bonds  recovered,  $000,000  worth  were 
found  in  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Through 
the  confession  of  persons  implicated  in 
the  thefts,  Meyers  said,  additional  bonds, 
to  the  value  of  $400,000,  had  been  re¬ 
stored. 

Attorney-General  Thomas  F.  MeCran 
of  New  Jersey  handed  down  an  opinion 
August  24  that  ratification  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
automatically  enfranchises  all  women  of 
the  State  Avho  meet  other  constitutional 
requirements.  The  opinion  is  based 
iargely  upon  the  fact  that  negroes  in  New 
Jersey  Avere  allowed  to  vote  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  although  the  State  Constitution 
was  not  amended  to  conform  Avith  the 
Federal  law  until  five  years  later.  At- 
toruey-Geueral  McCran’s  opinion  gives 
the  women  of  NeAV  Jersey  the  right  to 
vote  without  the  enactment  of  enabling 
legislation  by  the  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  such 
legislation  will  be  passed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  confusion. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN — The  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Spriug- 


Septeniber  4,  tnso 

field,  Mass.,  September  19  to  25,  is  this 
year  making  a  bigger  effort  than  ever  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  departments.  State  departments  of 
agriculture  are  assisting  in  getting  out 
the  exhibits.  Competition  is  invited  from 
State  horticultural  societies,  growers’ 
local  organizations  and  private  amateur 
and  commercial  growers  in  the  NeAv  Eng¬ 
land  States  and  in  the  States  of  NeAv 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  For  the  larger  collections 
many  prizes  of  $100,  $75  and  $50  are 
offered.  In  the  barreled  apple  class  $10 
is  offered  for  the  first  prize,  and  $8,  $6 
and  $3  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
premiums,  respectively,  for  each  variety. 
In  the  boxed  apple  class  prizes  range  from 
$7  doAvn.  In  the  variety  plate  apple  ex¬ 
hibits  as  many  as  six  prizes  are  offered, 
ranging  from  $4  to  $1  for  each  variety. 
The  same  is  true  for  individual  plates  of 
vegetables.  The  idea  of  the  management 
is  to  bring  together  the  finest  collection 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  ever  staged  in 
America,  and  in  this  Avav  to  stimulate 
interest  in  a  bigger  and  better  horticul¬ 
ture.  Prof.  W.  H.  AVolff,  244  Main 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  charge  of 
these  departments,  and  all  further  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

The  Trenton  Interstate  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  28,  29,  30  and  October  1.  has 
added  a  classification  for  beef  cattle  this 
year.  The  following  is  a  program  of 
judging;  September  28 — Beef  Short¬ 
horns,  judged  by  W.  C.  Rosenberger.  Tif¬ 
fin.  O.  Berkshire  hogs  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Tomha\rc,  State  College.  Pa.  Middle-wool 
breeds  of  sheep.  Arthur  Danks,  Alla- 
muchy,  N.  J.  September  20— Hereford 
cattle  by  Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs. 
Conn.  Duroc-Jorsey  hogs,  Prof.  AY.  H. 
Tomhave.  Middle-wool  breeds  of  sheep, 
Arthur  Danks.  September  30— Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  AA\  C.  Rosenberger.  Poland 
China.  Chester  AA'hite  and  Hampshire 
lings  by  C.  E.  A'eak,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Fine  avooI  breeds  of  sheep  by  William  C. 
Skelley,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Entries 
close  Saturday,  September  IS.  Premium 
list  and  entry  blanks  Avill  be  mailed  from 
Secretary  Margcruin’s  office,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


WASHINGTON. — Owing  to  the  de¬ 
liberate  damage  Avrought  by  the  crews  to 
the  engines  and  other  vital  parts  of  the 
five  former  German  warships  recently 
brought  to  this  country  under  the  peace 
treaty  allocation,  necessitating  entensive 
repairs  to  make  them  possible  of  opera¬ 
tion.  none  of  the  vessels  will  be  sent  on 
an  exhibition  tour  of  coastal  cities,  as 
the  Navy  Department  had  hoped  to  do. 
In  making  this  announcement  August  22 
the  department  included  a  statement  by 
Captain  J.  F.  Hellweg,  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  convoy  which  brought  the  ships 
to  America,  asserting  that  even  the  dread¬ 
nought  Ostfriesland,  the  only  one  of  the 
five  vessels  capable  of  making  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  trip  under  her  oavii  power,  was 
in  such  condition  on  arrival  at  New  York 
that  it  Avould  he  hazardous  to  send  her  to 
sea  again.  Captain  Ilelhveg  attributed 
the  condition  of  the  ship,  the  other  four 
of  which,  the  cruiser  Frankfort  and  three 
destroyers,  Avere  .submerged  at  Sea  pa 
Flow,  to  “deliberate  vandalism”  on  the 
part  of  their  former  German  crews. 

Sugar  dealers  caught  in  the  recent  price 
slump  Avith  large  stocks  on  their  hands 
are  appealing  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  save  them  from  loss,  according  to 
John  F.  Crosby,  acting  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  campaign  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living.  Many  dealers  who  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  selling  sugar  at  more  than 
one  cent  a  pound  profit.  Mr.  Crosby  said 
August  19,  complain  that  because  they 
bought  sugar  Avhen  prices  Avere  high  they 
now  face  heavy  losses.  Unless  refiners 
violate  the  Lever  act,  he  added,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  no  remedy  for  the  situation. 

Great  Britain  has  initiated  diplomatic 
conversations  with  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  for  expenditures  necessitated  by 
the  detention  in  American  ports  of  the 
seven  former  German  line  steamships 
allocated  to  this  country  for  the  home- 
Avard  movement  of  American  troops.  The 
ships  Avere  held  up  by  the  Shipping  Board 
after  their  surrender  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  hut  finally  Avere  delivered  to  Eng¬ 
land.  AA'hile  the  ships  were  detained  here 
British  crews  sent  to  America  to  take 
them  over  were  idle  in  New  York.  A 
question  of  demurrage  charges  also  is 
understood  to  be  involved,  as  sailing  dates 
for  the  ships  on  British  schedule  had  been 
announced.  No  specific  claim  for  reim¬ 
bursement  has  been  presented,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  the  negotiations  having  been 
started  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
amicable  agreement  as  to  where  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  delay  rests.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  ownership  of  the  vessels,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  Imperator,  now  operated  by 
the  Cunard  Line,  also  is  understood  to 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  discussion. 


Farm  Machinery  at  State  Fair 

The  farm  machinery  exhibit  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  this  year  will  have 
about  50  per  cent  more  space  than  in 
preA’ious  years.  A  special  feature  will 
be  the  tractors',  so  farmers  Avill  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  all  the  different 
makes  and  see  which  appear  most  prac¬ 
tical  for  their  special  needs. 


The  Major  :  “And  there  Ave  stood, 
Miss  Ethel,  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle, 
that  huge  panther  and  I,  barely  10  I,af'es 
apart,  each  staring  at  the  face  of  the 
other.”  Ethel ;  “Ob,  Major,  how 
dreadful  for  you  both  !” — Pearson  s 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Timothy  as  a  Cover  Crop 

The  cover-crop  idea  has  reached  South 
Dakota.  Some  one  asks  the  college  of 
that  State  if  it  will  pay  to  sow  Timothy 
seed  in  the  corn  crop  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  answer: 

The  plan  you  suggest  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  you  put  the  seed  into  the  corn 
about  the  first  of  August.  I  would  ad- 
v however,  that  you  cover  it  with  a 
light  cultivator,  going  between  the  corn 
rows  with  one  horse.  It  would  be  a  good 
p'an  to  put  in  some  clover  seed  and  some 
Alfalfa  seed  with  the  mixture.  Use,  say. 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  Timothy  seed, 
clover  seed  and  Alfalfa  seed.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  that  you  buy  them  sep¬ 
arately,  and  be  sure  they  are  clean  and 
free  from  weeds.  Try  15  lbs.  of  mixture 
per  acre. 

In  parts  of  New  England  it  is  quite 
a  common  practice  to  seed  Timothy  and 
Iled-top  in  the  corn  for  a  permanent 
meadow.  Level  culture  is  given.  The 
seed  is  scattered  through  the  corn  and 
worked  in  with  a  light  cultivator.  An 
iron  rake  is  scratched  through  between 
the  hills.  The  corn  is  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  Spring  a  roller 
smashes  down  the  stalks.  We  have  seen 
fine  meadows  seeded  in  this  way.  We 
have  also  seen  Timothy  used  successfully 
as  a  catch  or  cover  crop  in  orchards  or 
after  early  potatoes. 

Manure  on  Wheat  Stubble 

We  have  a  field  now  in  wheat  stubble 
which  we  intend  planting  in  wheat  in  the 
Fall.  In  putting  manure  on  this  piece 
would  you  advise  spreading  it  on  the  stub¬ 
ble  and  plowing  it  under  about  five  inches, 
or  spreading  it  on  the  plowed  ground? 

Sykesville,  Md.  J.  r. 

What  I  would  advise  \  ill  depeud  on 
the  condition  and  previous  treatment  of 
the  land.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wheat 
fallow  is  the  best  place  for  the  farm  ma¬ 
nure.  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  use 
chemical  fertilizers  on  the  wheat  and 
spread  the  manure  on  the  rand  that  is  to 
go  into  corn  next  Spring,  and  would  keep 
on  with  the  manure  all  Winter  till  time 
to  plow  for  corn.  Corn  will  use  the 
rough  manure  better  than  wheat,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  will  get  the 


manure  into  condition  to  best  help  the 
wheat  crop  that  follows  the  corn.  Wheat 
especially  needs  phosphoric  acid,  and  if 
the  land  is  naturally  fertile  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  alone  will  tend  to  produce 
rank  straw  rather  than  heavy  grain.  But 
to  use  the  manure  to  advantage  I  would 
use  300  lbs.  of  10  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
to  every  ton.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  it  was  found  that  even  as  little 
as  30  lbs.  to  a  ton  of  manure  very  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  manure. 
Then  I  would  prefer  to  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  plowed  ground  and  disk  it  in 
and  keep  disking  till  the  surface  is  fined 
and  well  tramped  and  settled.  Then  drill 
wheat  immediately  after  the  first  white 
frost,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Hessian  fly. 
Here  that  would  be  in  late  October;  in 
ypur  section  earlier.  w.  F.  massey. 


Double  Cropping  the  Garden 

I  do  not  follow  the  practice  of  double 
cropping  to  the  extent  that  many  do,  but 
to  the  extent  that  to  me  appears  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable.  My  early  potatoes 
this  year  were  Bliss  Triumph,  a  round, 
red  potato,  that  was  Teady  to  dig  and  use 
July  4.  They  were  planted  March  31. 
This  strip  of  potatoes  was  along  the  north 
side  of  the  driveway,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  main  garden.  Peas  were 
planted  in  the  first  row,  instead  of  the 
potatoes,  and  after  these  had  become 
nicely  started.  Zinnia  seed  was  sown  in 
a  drill  row  pretty  close  to  the  peas.  The 
peas  were  soon  out  of  the  way.  and  at 
this  writing  (August  8)  we  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hedge  of  dark  red  Zinnias  now  in 
full  bloom  and  still  coming.  Before  the 
potatoes  were  dug  I  planted  a  row  of  72 
asters  between  the  first  two  rows.  After 
digging  the  potatoes,  about  July  10,  I 
prepared  a  trench  for  celery.  A  good 
shower  occurred  that,  night,  and  as  con¬ 
ditions  were  favorable,  the  plauts  were 
set  the  next  morning  and  covered  with 
boards  for  a  few  days.  Since  setting  the 
plants  the  earth  has  been  pulled  up  to 
them  until  the  plants  are  slightly  banked. 
A  few  days  ago  I  turned  a  little  furrow 
away  from  the  row  on  either  side  and 
turned  a  number  of  pails  of  water  in 
these  furrows  at  the  upper  end,  and  as 
the  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  east,  the 
celery  was  thoroughly  irrigated.  Then 
the  earth  was  turned  back  toward  the 
plants.  This  treatment  placed  the  celery 
in  a  condition  to  benefit  by  the  recent 
showers,  and  this  is  expressed  by  the 
vigorous  appearance  of  the  plants. 


The  rest  of  this  potato  strip  is  showing 
a  strong  growth  of  beans  and  peas  for  late 
use,  helping  out  in  the  succession  of  good 
things  from  the  garden.  There  are  also 
some  cauliflower,  and  some  plants  of  the 
Oriental  poppies.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
growing  this  latter  from  the  seed,  but 
find  it  very  difficult  to  transplant,  because 
of  the  deep  tap-rooting  habit  of  the  plant. 
There  is  also  sweet  corn  making  a  good 
growth  after  the  potatoes. 

Again  with  the  flowers,  after  the  daffo¬ 
dils  were  through  blooming  in  the  early 
Spring,  big  variegated  noppies  made  a, 
noticeable  display  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
as  the  seeds  were  sown  at  different  times, 
and  now  the  Gladiolus  has  the  floor,  mak¬ 
ing  three  crops  of  flowers  on  this  strip. 
There  will  be  a  continuous  show  of  aster 
blossoms  from  now  until  frost  cuts  them 
off,  as  at  present  there  are  over  300  plants 
in  different  stages  of  growth,  from  those 
now  in  full  bloom  to  others  just  nicely 
started.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  going 
without  the  old  stand-bys,  corn,  beans 
and  potatoes,  as  to  omit  the  flowers  in 
our  home  surroundings,  and  with  a  little 
care  and  planning  a  succession  of  both 
can  be  secured.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  early  peas  is  now  growing  other 
things,  such  as  cabbage,  late  beets,  let¬ 
tuce.  etc.  I  find  both  pleasure  and'  profit 
in  double  cropping  to  the  extent  enunrer- 
ated.  H.  E,  cox. 


An  Old  Sod  for  Potatoes 

I  notice  on  page  1316,  under  “Short 
Talks  with  Our  People.”  an  answer  to 
F.  E.  F.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  “Plowing  an  Old  Orchard." 
As  an  Aroostook  man.  I  don’t  think  I 
would  take  your  advice  in  planting  that 
piece  to  potatoes.  An  Aroostook  man 
would  proceed  about  as  follows :  Plow 
that  old  sod  soon  as  possible,  not  wait 
until  September.  Turn  the  sod  over  flat, 
and,  if  necessary,  harrow  a  few  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  season,  so  not  a 
single  blade  of  grass  or  weeds  will  show. 
Disk  it  thoroughly  in  the  Spring,  but  do 
not  cross-plow.  Make  it  mellow,  as  an 
ash  heap.  Plant  in  potatoes  with  one 
ton  of  good  5-8-6  fertilizer  per  acre.  Just 
as  sprouts  are  breaking  ground  cultivate 
and  then  bury  up  with  horse  hoe.  Then, 
after  a  day  or  two.  level  down  some  with 
spike-tooth  harrow  or  weeder.  running 
crosswise  or  diagonally.  Give  good  cul¬ 
tivating  and  spraying  remainder  of  sea¬ 
son.  You  say  it  is  a  gamble  to  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  on  old  sod.  No  gamble  about  it. 
Let  an  Aroostook  County  man  take  an 
old  sod  like  that,  and  he  is  sure  to  raise 
a  splendid  crop.  and.  what  is  more,  leave 
the  ground  in  most  excellent  condition  for 
the  next  crop.  Not  all  follow  the  same 
system,  but  I  have  mentioned  one.  Some 
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might  disagree  with  me  and  use  more  fer¬ 
tilizer.  MILO  w.  CONE. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thought  our  advice  suited 
to  the  milder  climate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bordeaux  Mixture;  Yellow  Leaves  on 
Tomato 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a 
stock  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenic  combined?  I  have  the  following 
ingredients  on  hand  :  Blue  vitriol,  lime, 
arsenate  of  lead  in  powder  form.  I  need 
quite  a  lot  of  this  material,  and  I  have 
heard  that  a  stock  solution  can  be  made. 
I  was  always  in  the  habit  of  mixing  and 
using  right  away,  for  I  believe  that  the 
strength  runs  out  very  fast.  Will  this 
stock  solution  keep  for  any  length  of 
time  without  losing  its  full  strength?  I 
was  advised  to  try  the  prepared  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  but  I  cannot  afford  to 
pay  that  high  price,  as  I  use  considerable. 

2.  I  set  ub  some  tomato  plants,  and  they 
seem  to  be  getting  a  sort  of  yellowish 
color  on  the  bottom  leaves — just  a  few. 

1  am  afraid  of  blight.  3.  What  strength 

Bordeaux,  also  arsenate  of  lead,  for  in¬ 
sects,  both  combined,  to  be  applied  at*  one 
time,  would  you  advise?  G.  F.  R. 

1.  The  best  method  for  home  use  is 
to  mix  just  before  using.  Make  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  the  regular  way.  as  described 
previously  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  add  2 
lbs.  of  the  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to 
50  gals,  water  just  before  spraying. 
Chemical  reactions  occur  changing  the 
solution  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

2.  The  yellowing  of  the  lower  leaves  of 
the  tomatoes  is  a  natural  occurrence,  es¬ 
pecially  in  hot.  dry  weather,  such  as  we 
have  been  having.  It  is  not  blight,  the 
latter  being  recognized  by  brown  or  black 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  sunken  black 
spots  on  the  stems.  When  found  in  the 
seed  bed.  spray  the  plants  with  a  weak 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  2-2-50,  and 
if  found  later  in  the  field,  spray  with  the 
standard  5-5-50  solution  ;  that  is,  5  gals, 
lime  solution.  5  gals,  blue-stone  and  40 
gals,  water.  Stir  the  solution  well  be¬ 
fore  using. 

3.  The  5-5-50  Bordeaux  solution  with 

2  or  3  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 

will  control  the  insects  and  diseases.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  given  while  the 
plants  are  young,  say.  five  days  before 
transplanting,  and  again  about  five  nays 
after  transplanting.  Five  sprav-lgs  are 
usually  necessary  through  ''.e  season; 
that  is,  one  every  10  days.  „r  a  hard  rain 
washes  off  the  mixture,  it  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  again.  Use  high  enough  pressure 
to  get  a  good  mist  spray,  so  that  both 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
will  be  covered.  T.  H.  T. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Did  that  Italian  peddler  pay  his  bill? 
Surely  he  did.  He  came  in  the  market 
one  night  with  a  big  roll  of  money  and 
paid  in  cash.  With  all  respect  for  his 
bank  account,  we  prefer  the  money. 

Are  all  as  honest  as  that? 

No,  but  most  of  them  will  pay.  It  is 
better  to  do  a  cash  business.  Some  of 
them  would  like  to  dodge  or  delay  pay¬ 
ment,  but  the  reputation  for  doing  so 
would  hurt  them.  Most  of  them  are  well 
known  in  the  market,  and  if  they  shirk 
payment  they  are  soon  spotted.  There  is 
a  sort  of  rough  honor  among  these  dealers, 
and  they  will  live  up  to  it.  At  the  same 
time  a  cash  business  is  safest. 

Is  the  market  improving? 

Not  much.  Sweet  corn  still  brings  a 
fair  price,  but  apples  and  tomatoes  are 
very  cheap.  At  times  tomatoes  have  been 
down  to  '35  cents  a  basket.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Delaware  growers  refuse  to  de¬ 
liver  at  the  canneries  for  less  than  50 
cents.  If  they  cannot  get  that  they  will 
let  the  fruit  rot  on  the  ground.  We  have 
a  good  crop,  and  as  fairly  as  I  can  figure 
they  cost  over  50  cents  a  basket  to  pro¬ 
duce.  We  have  had  a  great  crop  of 
Wealthy  apples,  but  they  strike  a  market 
filled  with  culls  and  windfalls,  and  bring 
very  little. 

Discouraged,  we  suppose? 

Not  a  bit.  We  simply  push  a  little 
harder  to  get  our  stuff  off.  We  took  our 
chance,  put  up  our  money  and  raised  a 
good  crop.  The  market,  which  we  could 
not  control,  has  beaten  us,  and  we  now 
expect  to  lose  money  on  the  season’s  work. 
If  anyone  is  to  be  definitely  blamed  I 
suppose  we  should  take  our  share,  for  we 
took  a  chance  on  future  prices,  much  as 
people  do  on  wheat  futures  or  stocks. 
Thus  we  are  not  growling  publicly,  but 
— never  again  !  We  have  done  our  share 
contributing  to  the  nation’s  food  supply 
at  a  loss. 

But  what  could  you ■  have  done? 

Saved  the  labor  of  all  but  one  man.  some 
$500  worth  of  fertilizer,  a  great  bill  for 
packages  of  seeds,  and  various  other 
items.  In  that  case  we  should  have 
seeded  everything  except  a  few  acres  of 
corn  and  a  garden,  kept  more  hogs  to 
pasture  the  grain  and  left  the  orchards 
in  sod.  In  this  wet  season  we  should 
have  had  a  good  apple  crop,  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  on  labor  and  fertilizer  would  have 
meant  a  profit  and  much  less  worry.  As 
it  is,  all  hands  have  worked  themselves 
down  to  worry  without  any  adequate 
return. 

But  what  would  the  world  do  if  all 
followed  that  plan? 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  begin  to  feel  that 
I  do  not  care!  We  have  had  our  lesson, 
and  I  think  “the  world”  needs  one  in 
like  manner.  I  think  the  lesson  must  be 
rubbed  in  until  the  people  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  part  which  the  farmer  plays  in 
human  society.  When  I  first  saw  New 
York  most  people  did  understand  that, 
for  thousands  of  city  folks  were  only  one 
generation  removed  from  the  farm.  Now 
with  another  generation  sewed  up  in 
brick  and  stone,  people  have  little  idea 
where  their  food  comes  from,  or  who 
works  to  produce  it.  As  they  do  not  seem 
able  to  learn  through  heart  or  brain  I 
think  they  must  learn  through  their 
stomach. 

But  is  not  that  a  very  narrow  view  to 
take? 

I  am  not  going  to  stop  and  argue 
whether  it  is  or  not.  I  never  really  saw 
anything  “cut  any  ice”  unless  it  was  nar¬ 
row.  If  someone  wants  to  tell  me  why 
I  should  continue  to  produce  food  at  a 
loss  I  am  willing  to  listen,  but  I  do  not 
agree  to  accept  the  argument.  I  will, 
however,  agree  to  work  at  a  loss  if  other 
industries  will  sell  their  products  as 
cheap  comparatively  as  our  farm  prices 
are !  T  notice  that  most  other  industries 
are  able  to  control  prices  and  also  the 
output.  We  are  unable  to  do  either  un¬ 
less  we  follow  the  example  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Woolen  Company  and  shut  down 
when  a  surplus  seems  likely. 

Where  do  you  place  the  blame  for  the 
present  trouble? 

Why,  I  can  get  a  dozen  reasons  for  it 
■ — all  from  men  who  think  they  know. 
My  neighbor  says  it  is  all  due  to  the 
Democratic  Administration.  Another 
neighbor  says  it  is  due  to  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  because  they  control  Congress  and 
will  not  let  the  poor  Democrats  save  the 
country.  You  may  take  your  choice  on 
that.  Personally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  Administration  is  about  the 
feeblest  specimen  of  law  enforcement  I 
have  ever  known.  Yet,  as  judged  from 
their  record  fin  New  York  State)  in  food 
law  enforcement,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Republicans  are  any  better.  I  do  think 
the  politicians  of  both  old  parties  are 
largely  responsible  for  our  present  mix- 
up.  because  they  have  lacked  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  face  the  real  issues.  For 
either  party  on  their  record  to  promise 
any  reform  in  profiteering  or  food  hand¬ 
ling  is,  in  my  opinion,  pure  “bunk,”  and 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  these  same 
politicians. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  what  has 
happened? 

We  are  chiefly  responsible.  By  “we” 

I  mean  both  producers  and  consumers. 
We  have  exhausted  our  political  strength 
fighting  over  what  I  call  third-class  issues 
which  do  not  directly  affect  us.  We  let 
the  politicians  select  the  issues  for  us, 
and  out  of  the  110  million  people  in  this 
country  you  may  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  leading  public  men  who  are 
not  tjed  up  to  some  selfish  interest  or 
prejudice  which  comes  in  ahead  of  the 


rights  of  the  people.  The  biggest  and 
most  vital  issue  in  this  world  today  is 
the  production  and  distribution  of  food 
and  fiber,  but  let  any  public  man  under¬ 
take  to  get  down  into  the  heart  of  it  and 
tell  the  truth,  and  see  what  becomes  of 
him.  You  can  no  more  cure  the  trouble 
from  which  our  business  suffers  through 
either  of  the  present  political  parties  than 
you  can  cure  a  case  of  heart  disease  by 
rubbing  liniment  on  a  man’s  back  and 
giving  him  ginger  tea ! 

But  what  will  cure  the  trouble? 

Nothing  on  earth  but  a  change  in 
human  nature — on  the  part  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers.  For  years  we, 
as  farmers,  have  fought  each  other  and 
tried  each  to  match  our  own  little  farm 
against  the  entire  market.  We  have  been 
too  anxious  to  make  the  present  dollar  at 
any  cost  without  considering  that  a  dollar 
spent  reasonably  today  may  make  $10 
tomorrow.  We  have  not  invested  our 
earnings  in  the  farm,  but  have  sent,  them 
off  to  invest  in  stocks  or  bonds  which 
simply  built  up  the  town  and  city,  and 
made  new  bait  to  lure  our  boys  and  girls 
and  our  capital  away  from  the  farm. 
For  example,  take  my  own  farm.  Had  I 
spent  more  time  in  draining  our  wet  fields 
and  seeding  more  cover  crops  and  hauling 
more  'black  dirt  out  of  the  swamps  I  could 
this  year  have  grown  even  larger  crops 
with  far  less  cost  of  fertilizer !  Then  we 
all  raise  what  we  can  and  dump  it  onto 
the  market,  each  for  himself,  culls  and 
all — anything  that  will  bring  a  little 
money.  We  have  not  known  up  to  within 
a  few  years  what  our  crops  cost,  or  what 
others  are  doing.  Now  all  this  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  human  nature.  No  poli¬ 
tical  legislation  can  change  that.  We 
hare  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

But  can  it  ever  be  done? 

Yes,  for  it  is  being  done  here  and  there 
all  over  the  country.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  has  started  it,  and  met  with  some 
success.  I  can  name  many  cases  where 
farmers  have  organized  to  control  their 
market.  They  do  not  always  succeed, 
but  they  slowly  realize  the  need  and  the 
meaning  of  discipline,  the  proper  use  of 


capital  and  the  fact  that  they  must  drop 
their  personal  prejudices  and  get  together. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  changing  human 
nature.  It  is  said  to  be  an  impossible 
thing  to  do.  If  that  is  true  we  must 
harness  human  nature  and  make  it  work 
as  a  double  team. 

And  the  consumers? 

They  are  also  very  largely  responsible 
for  our  troubles.  The  "human  nature” 
of  the  city  consumer  is  more  selfish  and 
shallow  and  hateful  than  that  of  the 
countryman.  One  day  on  the  Paterson 
market  fine  tomatoes  were  down  to  25 
cents  a  basket.  A  woman  walked  right 
by  the  wagon  for  h  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
a  store  and  bought  a  can  of  tomatoes  for 
18  cents.  People  buy  .$15  shoes,  30-eent 
collars,  “soda”  at  11  cents  and  other 
luxuries  in  proportion  without  a  murmur, 
and  then  growl  like  bears  at  any  fair 
price  for  food  !  Every  grocer  must  sup¬ 
port  a  lot  of  “dead  beats.”  They  run  up 
a  bill,  and  then  run  away  from  it.  The 
grocer  gets  it  back  in  two  ways.  lie 
charges  more  to  the  people  who  pay  cash 
and  he  beats  down  the  producer  for  what 
he  buys.  Of  course  he  cannot  beat  down 
the  big  food  handlers.  Their  prices  are 
fixed.  But  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  market  is  crowded.  Then  the  store¬ 
keeper  buys  for  almost  nothing  and  holds 
up  the  consumer  for  the  full  price.  For 
some  years  now  consumers  in  the  factory 
towns  have  been  buying  recklessly.  Now 
they  are  beginning  to  curtail.  They  are 
keeping  up  purchases  of  high-priced  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  but  fighting  food  prices 
bitterly.  I  think  the  Government  through 
its  failure  to  control  the  Cuban  sugar 
crop  is  responsible  for  the  high  price. 
The  people  are  so  angry  over  this  high 
price  that  they  refuse  to  buy  sugar.  They 
are  using  less  of  it  as  candy,  for  cooking 
and  for  canning.  That  action  is  reflected 
in  the  market  for  our  fruit  and  some 
vegetables,  for  the  home  canning  trade 
has  become  enormous.  The  loss  of  this 
home  canning  trade  has  increased  the 
market  surplus  for  fruit,  thrown  it  back 
upon  us  and  hurt  prices.  This  means 
cheaper  supplies  to  the  big  cauners,  who 


can  buy  for  almost  nothing,  unless,  as  in 
Delaware,  the  farmer  refuses  to  sell  below 
a  stated  price.  Then  next  Winter,  with 
a  shortage  in  home  canning,  these  cheaply 
acquired  goods  will  mount  up  in  price. 
If  these  consumers  could  have  canned 
without  sugar  and  bought  their  usual 
quantity,  the  price  of  fruit  would  have 
been  held,  and  with  the  new  sugar  crop 
the  dealers  would  have  been  forced  to 
come  down. 

What  part  do  the  middlemen  play? 

Like  most  of  us,  they  are  after  the  last 
dollar,  and  they  get  it.  I  spend  no  time 
cursing  the  middlemen,  though  they  have 
steadily  robbed  us.  If  they  are  thieves  it 
is  because  “we”  (producers  and  con¬ 
sumers)  permit  them  to  practice  thievery. 
I  know  what  they  do  to  get  our  produce 
for  less  than  its  value,  and  then  sell  it 
for  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  middle¬ 
man  is  a  human  being,  and  in  our  present 
state  of  civilization  he  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  distribution.  The 
trouble  with  the  world  is  that  he  gets 
more  than  his  share.  We  cannot  make 
him  disgorge  by  swearing  at  him  or  plead¬ 
ing  with  him — we  have  got  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves  ! 

That's  all  right — but  how? 

First,  change  human  nature  and  get 
together  in  support  of  our  business.  I 
am  told  that  on  the  board  of  directors  in 
many  large  corporations  are  men  who 
hate  each  other  personally  with  a  hatred 
which  you  and  I  can  hardly  understand. 
Yet.  when  any  question  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  corporation  comes  up  these 
men  drop  their  personal  differences  and 
vote  together.  I  think,  as  farmers,  we 
must  learn  how  to  do  that.  In  the  next 
place  we  have  got  to  put  what  is  called 
“the  fear  of  God”  into  the  hearts  of  our 
law-makers.  “The  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God.” 

Just  what  do  you,  mean  by  this  “fear 
of  God r 

I  mean  the  conviction  in  the  hearts  of 
our  public  men  that  they  have  got  to 
serve  humanity  and  not  their  party  alone. 
In  the  end  the  politicians  are  not.  masters. 
They  are  very  humble  servants.  They 


General  Motors  Thicks 


ON  HIS  200  acre  farm,  near 
Hooper,  Nebraska,  H.  S. 
Schultz  is  operating  this  GMC 
V/2  Ton  Truck  with  profit  and 
satisfaction. 

In  general  work  about  the  farm 
it  is  paying  its  way;  it  is  saving 


weather  the  driver  is  protected  by 
the  all-weather  cab;  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  give  the  best  traction 
on  all  roads. 

Mr.  Schultz  bought  this  GMC  Truck 
because  it  would  render  him  the  best 
service  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
has  looked  further  than  the  mere  first 


time  between  the  farm  and 
Hooper  or  other  neighboring 
points;  hauling  hay,  grain,  and 
other  farm  products. 

Fitted  with  the  stake  body,  it 
makes  quick  trips  to  market  with 
live  stock,  delivering  its  load  in 
prime  condition,  with  practically 
no  shrinkage. 

Regardless  of  weather  this  truck 
is  always  on  the  job;  in  bad 


cost. 

He  knew  that  cheap  trucks  have  no 
placa  on  the  farm,  where  the  most  is  de¬ 
manded  in  service,  and  the  ability  to  get 
there  and  back.  He  knew  that  in  the 
General  Motors  Truck  factory  quality 
comesfirst.  He  knewhe  couldn’tgetmore 
out  of  the  truck  than  the  factory  put  in. 

Ask  the  dealer  in  your  neighborhood 
to  tell  you  more  about  GMC  Trucks — 
why  they  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
on  farms  all  over  the  country — or  write 
to  the  factory  for  our  book  (  ),  “Motor 
Trucks  On  the  Farm.” 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  {704) 


obey  the  strongest  liand.  They  are  ruled 
lw  foar.  You  rarely  see  one  stand  up  and 
Tight  for  the  unpopular  side.  What  I 
mean  is  that  “we”  have  got  to  make  this 
issue  of  food  distribution  so  big  and  so 
true  and  so  popular  and  so  just  that  our 
leaders  will  have  to  get  in  and  put  it  over. 
It  must  be  a  crusade  for  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  essentials  of  life — no  more, 
no  less.  These  public  men  work  on  the 
theory  that  their  delegated  power  au¬ 
thorizes  them  to  do  about  as  they  please, 
after  election.  Twenty  men  averaging 
$5,000,000  each  and  very  insistent  will 
have  more  power  over  a  public  man  than 
10.000  ordinary  citizens  who  find  fault 
304  days  and  “vote  straight”  one  day ! 
It  would  be  just  so  with  you  or  anyone 
else.  It  will  ever  be  so  until  you  and  I 
and  the  rest  of  the  10,000  can  change  our 
“human  nature”  and  make  our  public 
men  understand  that  we  mean  business. 

A  big  contract,  that !  How  would  you 
do  it?  Where  begin? 

The  contract  is  no  larger  than  several 
which  the  American  people  have  neg¬ 
lected.  We  shall  have  to  get  together  and 
do  it  in  the  primary  elections.  Begin 
early.  Select  and  train  our  candidates 
and' then  put  them  over.  As  for  begin¬ 
ning.  no  better  start  can  be  made  than  on 
September  14  in  the  New  York  primary. 
I  well  remember  how  30  years  ago  the 
boys  on  a  New  York  farm  bought  a  new 
haV-loader.  At  first  they  could  not  make 
it  work,  and  father  lost  his  temper  and 
ordered  them  to  take  it  out  of  the  field 
and  go  back  to  pitchforks.  The  boys 
knew  it  would  work,  and  they  stayed  by 
it  until  it  tossed  the  hay  on  the  wagon 
as  fast  as  the  team  could  walk.  Then 
father  had  to  admit  that  it  was  a  labor- 
saver,  and  he  bought  another.  In  much 
the  same  way  some  farmers  may  think  the 
primary  will  not  work.-  That  is  because 
they  have  not  adjusted  it  properly.  It 
would  be  a  criminal  mistake  to  let  the 
politicians  kill  this  primary  law.  The 
way  td  save  it  is  to  use  it.  I  wish  every 
rural  voter  in  New  York  could  get  out  to 
the  primary  and  vote  for  once  at  least 
just  as  they  honestly  feel.  A  big  vote  in 
the  primary  is  the  only  way  you  have 
this  year  to  put  up  an  effective  protest. 
Do  not  get  discouraged  or  feel  that  it’s 
no  use  to  try.  Get  right  out  and  use  that 
nrimarv.  We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

h.  w.  c. 


Planting  Apple  Seed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  apple 
seed  for  planting?  Should  they  be  soaked 
in  warm  water,  and  for  how  long? 

Mousey,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g.  a.  r. 

With  many  hard-coated  seeds,  such  as 
plum,  peach,  grape,  strawberry,  etc.,  the 
seed  must  be  treated  to  break  the  covering 
before  germination  will  occur.  The  ap¬ 
ple,  pear  and  quince  do  not  have  this 
hard  covering,  so  they  may  be  planted 
directly  in  the  nursery  row  as  early  as 
possible  in  Spring.  Light  stratification 
is  said  to  improve  germination,  and  is 
sometimes  practiced.  This  is  simply  the 
operation  of  mixing  seed  with  sand  and 
exposing  to  moisture  and  frost,  lhe 
seeds  are  kept  frozen  in  the  Spring  until 
they  are  planted.  T.  h.  t. 


Propagating  Raspberries 

1.  Will  you  give  information  as  to  how 
to  bury  tips  of  raspberry  vines  to  raise 
plants?  I  , planted  yloung  ifiants  this 
year,  and  am  keeping  main  stalks  tipped 
according  to  your  instruction,  some  time 
in  the  past.  IIow  does  one  know  when 
to  bury  the  tips  of  the  laterals,  and  should 
tip  be  entirely  covered  with  dirt? 

Collins,  N.  Y.  L.  j.  c. 

2.  In  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  8S7, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  raspberry  culture,  under  propagation, 
it  says  that  to  propagate  the  black  and 
purple  varieties  the  tips  of  the  canes 
should  be  buried  in  moist  soil  in  the  Fall. 
I  got  a  few  plants  of  Ontario.  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  a  purple  berry.  The 
plants  were  evidently  suckers.  They 
grew  well,  but  show  no  evidence  that  I 
can  layer  them  this  Fall,  the  same  as 
black.  IIow  can  they  be  propagated? 

Rome,  Ohio.  J.  A. 

1.  Raspberries  are  propagated  in  two 
ways,  the  red  raspberries  by  suckers  and 
the  black  raspberries  by  tip-layering. 
The  tips  of  the  black  raspberries  are 
ready  to  be  covered  when  they  become 
thick  and  leafless,  or  “snake-like.”  This 
is  usually  by  the  middle  of  August  in 
this  section.  In  sod  laud  the  stems  Toot 
readily,  but  in  loose  soil,  where  the  wind 
may  tear  the  stems  loose,  it  is  well  to 
weight  them  down  with  a  small  sod  or 
stone.  Some  growers  pin  the  tips  down 
with  a  small  wire  arch.  Many  of  the 
tips  will  root  without  any  assistance  if 
the  soil  conditions  are  good,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  can  be  greatly  increased  by  either 
burying  the  tip  or  holding  it  in  place  by 
a  weight. 

2.  Some  purple  varieties  of  raspberries 

are  propagated  by  tip  layering  and  others 
by  suckers  from  the  roots.  Columbian, 
•me  of  the  chief  varieties,  originated  in 
this  section,  and  is  propagated  by  tip 
layering.  According  to  my  notes,  On¬ 
tario  is  a  black  raspberry,  introduced  bv 
E  E.  Lord  of  Fail-port,  N.  Y.,  in  1S72. 
11ns  variety  can  be  tip-layered  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  T.  u.  x. 


Is  your  daughter  making  good  prog¬ 
ress  with  her  piano  study?”  “Yes,  I  be- 
neve  she  is.  Our  dog  doesn’t  howl  quite 
«o  pitifully  any  more  when  she  plays.” — 
Credit  Lost. 
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MACHINE 


Roderick  Lean 
Automatic  Disc  Harrow 

Built  in  seven  foot  size. 
Other  sizes  are  also  made 
for  special conditions.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  specialized 
tractor  spike  tooth,  spring 
tooth  and  orchard  harrows. 


The  Oliver 
No.  7  Plow 

An  Oliver  Orchard 
Plow  also  is  made 
especially  to  work 
with  the  Fordson. 


i-Mttn. 


Proper  Seeding  Assures 
Profitable  Harvests 


Every  farmer  wants  a  good  stand 
of  grain  everywhere  in  his  field. 
He  knows  that  a  spotted  field  means 
a  poor  yield.  The  most  vigorous 
seed  in  the  best  seed  bed  will  not 
yield  a  maximum  harvest  unless 
the  seed  is  properly  put  into  the 
ground.  With  the  Amsco  Tractor 
Drill,  built  especially  for  use  with 
the  Fordson,  uniformly  correct 
seeding  and  even  growth  are  assured 
for  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice, 
peas,  beans,  etc. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  are  using  the 
Amsco  Tractor  Drill  with  the  Ford¬ 
son  and  are  reaping  the  greater 
harvests  resulting  from  better  seed¬ 


ing.  You,  too,  can  have  this  same 
assurance  of  larger  profits  which 
comes  with  the  use  of  a  properly 
designed  Fordson  implement. 

Then  too  there  are  Oliver  Plows 
and  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Disc 
Harrows  especially  built  for  Ford¬ 
son  farming.  All  of  these  imple¬ 
ments  are  easily  controlled  by  the 
operator  from  the  tractor  seat. 

There  is  a  farm  tool  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  the  Fordson  to 
cover  every  farming  need.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  “Farming  the  Fordson 
Way.” 

See  the  Fordson  Dealer  in  your 
town. 


Distributors  of  These  Implements 

D.  H.  Millard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gash,  Stull  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Backus  Motor  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWER  FARMING.  BRINGS  THE  GREATEST  PROFIT 


BOSCH  Magneto1 

—All  Modern  Equipment 

■fc.My  Drag  Saw  cuts  faster 
— it  has  Friction  Clutch^ 
Lever  Control — Start* 
ABHmk  ami  Stops  Saw 
4  while  K i '.Kino 

runs. 


W  Does  V  ( 
rthe  Work\- 
of  Ten  Meif 


WITTE 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 

are  fuel  saving — easy 

operate  and  long-lived.  Bigj 
Burplus  power.  Bums  cheap 
coal  oil,  kerosene,  distil— 

'  lates,  gasoline  or  gas, 


Engines 

Power  Saws 
Drag  SawsC 

I  Will  Sell  You  a  Better 

Engine,  Drag  Saw  or  Power  Saw 

at  a  lower  price  than  quoted  on  any  high- 
grade.  high  tension  ignition  outfit.  High  Tension 
is  the  kind  of  ignition  used  on  autos  and  true, 
tors— the  kind  that  is  best— the  kind  you 
know  about. 


Direct] 
Factory 


Large 

■  *  quantity 

production  in  a  modern 
r  factory  enables  me  to 
offer  you  a  superior 
engine — saveyou$15  to 
$500.  You  get  an  engine 
that  will  do  your  work  at 
less  cost  for  fuel.  You  deal 
with  the  largest  exclusive  En- 
rCord*vood,  Etc.  §lne  factory  In  the  U.S.  selling 
Cuts  50  to  60  direct.  Lifetime  Guarantee. 
Cords  a  Day.  Write  today — tell  me  what 
size  you  r^ed  or  the  work  you 
want  It  to  do  and  I  will  send  you  full  information 
with  new  reduced  prices  by  return  mail. 

T&rrtlC  tf  you  do  not  wish  to  take  ad- 
“■““l'  *  ■■■'*  vantage  of  my  low  cash  price. 

I  am  ready  to  meet  you  half  way  on  any  plan  that  suits 
you.  First  write  for  the  WITTE  Book.  Get  this  valuable  book 
before  you  decide  on  any  engine  or  saw  outfit.  It  tells  you 
how  to  judge  engines  and  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  decide. 
Big  saving  if  you  buy  now.  Write  today.  Ed.H.Witte.Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  A ve,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


r8"  ■■  - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Greatly  Improved  Late  1920  Model 

Merry  Garden  Auto  Cultivator 

This  dependable  and  efficient  power  culti¬ 
vator  cultivates  all  kinds  of  truck  and  mar¬ 
ket  garden  crops,  discs,  weeds,  harrows, 
runs  30  inch  lawn  mower,  and  furnishes 
portable  power.  It  does  the  work  of  4  men 
with  hand  cultivator*.  It  is  solving  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  for  thousands  of  fanners  and  truck  irrowers. 

Equipped  with  a  2  h.  p.  water-cooled  Evinrude 
motor,  Bosch  magneto,  case-hardened  Rears  and 
no- trouble  lubrication  system,  it  is  sturdy  and  de¬ 
pendable;  travels  120  to  200  feet  per  minute, 
backs  easily,  turns  in  34-incb  circle,  coats  only  a 
few  cents  a  day  to  operate. 

Price  $230  f .  o.  b.  Cleveland.  Guaranteed  to  do 
all  we  claim  or  money  back  after  five  days'  trial 
©r  your  place.  Write  for  free  catalog:  folder. 

The  Atlantic  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
457  W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Farm  Tractor  &  Supply  Co..  Eastern  Distributors 
815  Boylston  St,  Boston.  Mass. 

N.Y.  Office*  On  the  Concourse"  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Henry  and  Morrison 

The  price  of  this  book  has  been 
advanced  to  $3.85.  at  which  price 
we  can  supply  it  in  future. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  iSSO 

Pnbhihed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishlnp  Company,  888  West  SOtb  Street,New  Jork 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

JOHN  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wh.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koyle.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION-  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tho  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81$  marks,  or  lOV*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  qj  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  Ibis  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tho  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  our  people  find  fault  with  the  costs  of 
growing  crops  as  often  figured  by  farmers. 
For  example,  we  have  printed  a  number  of  esti¬ 
mates  which  run  from  $150  up  as  the  cost  of  growing 
one  acre  of  potatoes.  The  critics  alluded  to  scold  at 
this  and  say  the  estimate  is  excessive.  The  best 
answer  to  them  is  the  fact  that  prominent  insurance 
companies  have  this  year  insured  potato  ci’ops  at 
from  $200  to  $250  per  acre.  In  issuing  such  insurance 
the  cost  of  the  crop  acre  was  figured,  and  also  the 
probable  income  at  market  prices.  No  one  would 
expect  a  conservative  insurance  company  to  over¬ 
insure  any  property.  They  will  not  take  risk  on  too 
high  a  valuation.  If  they  accept  $200  as  a  fair  cost 
of  growing  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  will  take  a 
chance  on  it  against  the  weather,  it  is  good  evidence 
that  the  cost  estimate  is  fair. 

* 

THE  older  scientists  held  that  the  kernels  of 
wheat  or  oats  formed  a  perfect  ration  for  hu¬ 
man  beings.  In  some  of  the  old  books  wheat  is 
referred  to  as  “life,”  or  what  we  would  now  call 
a  complete  food.  It  has  now  been  shown  that 
neither  wheat  nor  oats,  though  showing  a  high 
analysis  in  the  so-called  feeding  elements,  will  fully 
support  growth  in  a  young  animal.  It  was  found 
that  the  guinea  pig,  an  animal  frequently  used  in 
feeding  experiments,  rarely  fails  to  develop  scurvy 
when  restricted  to  a  diet  of  oats.  Raw  milk  was 
found  to  be  a  cure  for  this  oat  scurvy.  From  this 
fact  has  been  developed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  in  nutrition.  No  grain  product  alone,  either 
as  bread  or  in  any  of  the  “cereal”  forms,  is  a  full 
ration  for  children.  It  lacks  the  elements  which 
promote  growth.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  full 
growth  in  any  young  animal  when  fed  on  grains  or 
seeds  alone.  This  refers  to  a  calf  when  fed  on 
some  “milk  substitute”  entirely,  and  to  a  child  fed 
on  cereals  and  meat  without  a  fair  supply  of  milk. 
Pure  butter  on  the  bread,  and  milk  and  cream  with 
the  cereals,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growing 
child.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  butter  fat 
and  milk  sugar:  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  found  in  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  like  or¬ 
anges,  apples  and  tomatoes  or  cabbage.  These  mod¬ 
ern  discoveries  are  to  prove  of  vast  importance  to 
dairying,  for  milk  and  butter  are  shown  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  child  life  and  to  elderly  people. 

* 

THE  public  markets  at  Endicott  and  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y.,  are  probably  as  successful  as  any 
in  the  State.  Large  quantities  of  food  are  sold 
direct  to  consumers.  Each  producer  receives  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  his  sales.  A  novel  feature  of  these 
markets  is  the  plan  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
farm  produce.  On  each  day  the  market  master 
posts  a  set  of  prices  which  are  to  mark  the  limit  at 
which  produce  is  sold.  Goods  may  be  sold  for  less 
than  these  figures,  but  in  no  cases  shall  higher  prices 
be  charged.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
“profiteering”  and  to  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
buyers.  As  a  rule,  the  market  prices  run  somewhat 
lower  than  prices  at  the  stores.  This  is  sound  pol¬ 
icy,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  these  consumers 
should  come  to  the  market  and  carry  their  goods 
home  unless  they  can  make  a  bargain  by  doing  so. 
The  argument  at  these  markets  is  that  a  workman 
can  buy  his  supplies  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  them 
in  a  garden,  and  the  farmers  must  make  good  on 
that  argument  in  order  to  hold  their  trade.  This 
plan  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  on  the  market  is 
an  experiment,  and  we  shall  watch  it  with  great 
interest. 

* 

DURING  the  week  ending  August  21  our  annual 
Sweet  clover  reached  a  height  of  45  inches — 
just  10  weeks  after  the  seed  was  put  in  the  ground. 


Its  growth  is  by  no  means  finished.  No ;  we  have 
not  gone  crazy  over  this  clover.  We  never  had  a 
saner  idea  of  what  a  new  plant  may  do  for  us,  and 
we  want  all  our  readers  to  understand  something 
of  its  possibilities.  As  a  manurial  crop  to  follow 
early  potatoes  or  other  garden  crops,  we  think  this 
clover  will  prove  remarkable.  With  an  acre  of  this 
clover  growing  on  good  soil  we  should  feel  as  if 
some  kind-hearted  neighbor  had  decided  to  come 
once  a  week  and  scatter  r  ton  of  manure  over  the 
acre.  Wo  have  good  neighbors,  but  not  one  has 
ever  volunteered  any  such  service.  That  kindly 
act  has  been  reserved  for  the  Hon.  A.  8.  Clover. 
We  nominate  him  for  the  congress  of  nitrates.  It 
is  reported  that  one  canning  company  in  the  West 
has  paid  $5  a  pound  for  20  bushels  of  this  clover 
seed.  This  reminds  us  to  caution  readers  about 
buying  this  seed  from  irresponsible  dealers.  You 
cannot  distinguish  the  seed  from  that  of  the  old 
two-year  clover. 

* 

DURING  the  war  many  country  women  attempted 
too  much  work.  They  were  busy  enough  at 
home,  but  the  Red  Cross,  the  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paigns  and  numberless  other  calls  appealed  to  them, 
and  they  went  beyond  their  strength.  When  the 
war  ended  we  wondered  if  such  women  would  be 
content  to  go  back  to  their  homes  and  children,  and 
forget  the  excitement  and  unrest.  Some  of  them 
were  wise  enough  to  do  so.  Others  fell  victims  to 
the  numberless  “drives”  which  swept  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  went  back  to  the  public  work  in  addition 
to  their  home  duties.  One  of  them  who  tried  this 
makes  the  following  report: 

It  didn’t  work.  I  broke  down  completely,  and  am 
still  trying  to  get  over  it.  It  lias  been  a  good  lesson, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  country  people  have  plenty 
of  excitement  and  interest  right  here  at  home,  and  city 
people  far  too  much.  We  don’t  need  to  be  stirred  up 
any  more,  hut  to  be  quieted  down. 

She  is  right.  We  all  need  to  quiet  down  and 
make  more  of  our  homes.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt 
sternly  and  emphatically  on  the  “drives”  which 
have  already  driven  too  many  people  close  to  in¬ 
sanity.  If  certain  politicians  and  “leaders”  can 
bring  it  about  there  will  be  another  great  excite¬ 
ment  over  woman  suffrage  and  voting.  We  have  had 
enough  excitement  to  last  a  long  time.  It  is  time 
to  quiet  down. 

* 

As  for  calling  a  meeting  of  farmers,  as  mentioned, 
will  say  I  would  favor  it,  as  the  farmers  have  no  or¬ 
ganization  similar  to  the  political  parties;  hut.  as  long 
as  we  have  a  primary  law,  I  am  opposed  to  “unofficial 
conventions,”  and  the  attempt  to  dragoon  voters  into 
voting  for  the  men  suggested  at.  such  and  to  induce  all 
others  not  to  be  candidates  at  the  primary. 

New  York.  w.  w.  Barclay. 

HAT  seems  to  express  the  opinion  of  thousands 
of  our  readers.  Country  people  know  that  the 
primary  election,  if  fairly  used,  is  their  best  po¬ 
litical  protection.  We  predict  that  they  will  fight 
for  it,  and  put  up  such  a  savage  fight  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  will  not  dare  to  carry  out  their  plans  for 
killing  the  primary.  And  let  us  say  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  that  nothing  but  a  big  and  impressive  showing 
this  year  will  ever  save  the  primary.  Do  not  spend 
time  or  energy  abusing  the  bosses,  telling  what  a 
fearful  thing  you  are  going  to  do.  Those  bosses  are 
used  to  that  treatment.  They  only  grow  fat  on  it. 
It  is  the  silent  vote  that  will  get  to  them.  Make  it 
a  point  to  turn  out  and  vote  at  the  primary,  and 
see  that  the  women  folks,  the  boys  and  the  hired 
men  all  go  along  to  fill  the  ballot  box.  A  full  ballot 
box  is  more  effective  than  a  full  dinner  pail  as  a 
campaign  argument.  No  one  can  say  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  not  done  its  full  duty  in  fighting  for  this  pri¬ 
mary  privilege.  Xoiv  icill  you  do  your  duty? 

THIS  sweltering  August  has -carried  most  of  us 
very  far  from  thoughts  of  ice  and  snow  banks. 
The  past  two  fierce  Winters  have  taught  us  that  the 
highways  must  be  kept  open  in  some  way.  It  is 
time  now  to  plan  for  the  work,  and  we  suggest  a 
new  study  of  the  big  snow  rollers  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  on  page  900.  This  big  roller 
seems  to  be  superior  to  the  sled  or  snowplow.  They 
get  a  better  roadbed  by  packing  the  snow  down 
rather  than  by  scraping  it  out.  At  any  rate,  now 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  next  Winter’s  snow  campaign. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  have  criticized  Mrs.  Willcox 
(the  “Plain  Farm  Woman”),  because  she  lias  not 
fallen  in  with  the  most  popular  side  of  farm  com¬ 
plaint.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  she  has 
given  us  all  something  to  think  about.  We  must 
remembex’,  too,  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is 
affected  by  thought  rather  than  words.  A  bunch 
of  woi’ds  may  hold  a  mu.’  up  and  force  him  to  stand 
still.  The  power  of  a  burning  thonsrht  may  give  him 
the  driving  force  to  smash  over  the  words.  Mrs. 
Willcox  made  a  good  suggestion  last  week.  She 
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wants  a  clear-cut.  strong  discussion  as  to  why  some 
of  the  hill  farmers  succeed  while  many  other  fail? 
We  all  know  that  there  are  these  two  classes  of 
farmers.  What  makes  the  diffei'ence  between  them? 
That  gets  right  down  to  the  vital  question  of  fann¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  glad  to  open  our  columns  to  the 
discussion.  Let  it  be  l’ight  to  the  point,  though. 
Boasting  of  success  or  complaining  about  failure 
will  never  get  us  anywhere.  We  know  there  are 
some  who  succeed,  and  it  is  sadly  true  that  many 
fail.  But  why?  What  we  want  is  a  fair  analysis 
of  success  or  failure. 

* 

Will  yon  toll  us  whether  the  rural  schools  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  hove  40  weeks  of  school  the  coming  year?  Our 
school  superintendent  says  we  must  have  40  weeks,  not 
to  begin  until  September  7.  We  usually  have  three  or 
four  weeks’  vacation  for  potato-digging,  as  we  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  potato  country,  and  as  help  is  so  scarce 
if  is  very  necessary  that  we  have  the  help  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  L.  E. 

New  York. 

WE  have  had  several  questions  similar  to  the 
above  and  referred  this  one  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  following  reply  is  made: 

The  law  does  not  require  that  school  he  in  session 
this  year  for  a  term  of  40  weeks.  The  requirement 
that  school  he  in  session  for  at  least  180  days  has  not 
been  changed,  hut  in  the  event  that  school  is  not.  main¬ 
tained  during  the  present  school  year  for  40  weeks,  the 
additional  teacher's  quota  apportioned  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Chapter  080  of  the  Laws  of  1920  must  be 
reduced  proportionately.  This  law  provides  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  teachers  employed  in  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  he  paid  at  a  salary  which  shall  he  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  $800  for  a  school  year  of  40  weeks. 
It  further  provides  that: 

“If  such  teacher  shall  be  paid  at  such  rate  for  a 
school  year  of  less  than  40  weeks,  the  quota  apportioned 
to  such  district  on  account  of  such  teacher  as  provided 
herein  shall  be  reduced  proportionately.” 

You  will  therefore  observe  that  while  the  school  is 
not  required  to  be  in  session  for  more  than  36  weeks,  it 
must  he  in  session  for  40  weeks  if  it.  is  to  receive  the 
full  additional  teacher’s  quota  as  provided  in  the  new 
salai-y  law.  irwin  Esmond. 

That  should  make  it  clear  to  all.  The  State  can¬ 
not.  compel  you  to  maintain  the  school  for  more  than 
36  weeks,  but  it  can  withhold  part  of  the  school 
money  unless  the  extra  four  weeks  are  given. 

* 

THE  one  outstanding  thing  about’ the  referendum 
vote  which  Ttie  It.  N.-Y.  has  conducted  is  the 
fact  that  farmers,  left  to  themselves  and  not  driven 
by  partisan  politics,  will  never  select  the  candi¬ 
dates  usually  wished  on  them  by  the  politicians. 
The  men  and  women  who  took  the  ti'ouble  to  vote 
in  this  referendum  represent  the  ei’eaxn  of  country 
thought  and  intelligence.  We  know  from  the  let¬ 
ters  which  accompanied  most  of  the  ballots  that 
there  is  a  sincei’e  spirit  of  independence  which  the 
cynical  “leaders”  are  incapable  of  understanding. 

,  All  our  farmers  need  is  opportunity  and  a  sincere, 
self-sacrificing  leader — a  truly  great  man  who  will 
stand,  not  for  any  class  alone,  but  for  the  living 
rights  of  humanity.  These  people  have  instinctively 
voted  for  the  men  who  seem  to  stand  for  ideals  of 
some  sort.  The  vote  is  in  no  way  an  expression  of 
political  advantage,  but  it  shows  a  desire  for  better 
conditions.  Your  politician  always  has  a  keen  scent 
for  danger.  The  political  managers  see  in  this  vote, 
and  in  many  other  similar  events,  the  surest  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  rank  and  file  of  votei’s  are  tired  of 
wading  in  the  mud  of  practical  politics.  The  voters 
want  to  get  up  to  higher  ground,  and  the  politicians 
know  it.  That  is  one  chief  reason  why  there  is 
this  effort  to  kill  off  the  primary,  either  by  repeal 
ing  the  law  or  tagging  certain  candidates  at  a  “con¬ 
vention.”  and  that  is  why  the  plain  people  of  New 
Yoi’k  should  stand  for  the  primary  with  all  the 
power  they  possess.  To  abandon  it  will  be  like  an 
army  handing  its  weapons  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
best  constructive  work  in  this  year’s  primary  cai’. 
be  done  by  supporting  only  those  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  stand 
for  the  farm  interests.  We  would  not  vote  for  any 
man  or  woman  who  hesitates  for  an  instant  on 
this  primary  question.  As  things  now  are,  we  think 
the  most  effective  vote  of  pi*otest  this  year  is  to 
support  Senator  George  F.  Thompson  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  primary  for  Governor. 


Brevities 

It  is  a  fact  that  woodchuck  moat  Jls  quoted  on  tho 
public  market  at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  at  20  cents  a 
pound. 

Well,  this  weather  seems  to  suit  one  class  of  hired 
help  at  least — tho  honey-bees.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  crop  of  honey. 

It  seems  that  a  woman  has  boon  appointed  a  8tato 
geologist.  That  leads  Mrs.  Cynic  to  say  “Why  not. 
Some  women  spend  their  lives  very  close  to  an  oki 
fossil !” 

The  ostrich-plume  business  is  “coming  back.’  In 
tho  last  20  years  $60,000,000  worth  of  these  plumes 
have  been  imported.  But  why  not  a  “drive”  to  substi¬ 
tute  lion  and  turkey  feathers  for  those  ornaments. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  hen  woman’s  feather  league. 
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The  Result  of  the  Referendum  Vote 

9 


THE  FIGURES. — The  referendum  vote  to  show 
farm  preference  for  a  candidate  for  Governor 
is  closed,  and  we  now  give*  the  result  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  vote,  including  the  family  and  meeting  place. 


represented  as  follows: 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Tompkins .  1.290 

Frank  M.  Bradley,  Niagara .  13S 

Seth  ,T.  T.  Bush.  Monroe .  9S 

Israel  T.  Deyo,  Broome .  144 

Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston .  GO 

Elon  H.  Hooker,  Monroe .  1.104 

Wesley  O.  Howard.  Monroe, .  840 

Francis  M.  Hugo,  Jefferson .  1.272 

Nathan  L.  Miller,  Onondaga .  120 

Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York .  GO 

John  Lord  O’Brian.  Erie .  150 

William  Church  Osborne,  Putnam. .  150 

Eugene  II.  Porter,  Broome .  156 

Henry  M.  Sage.  Albany .  GO 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  New  York .  210 

Silas  L.  Strivings.  Wyoming .  2,418 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet.  Oswego . .  480 

William  Boyce  Thompson.  Westchester .  24 

George  F.  Thompson.  Orleans .  1,456 

George  F.  Warren.  Tompkins .  462 


PREFERENCE  EXPRESSED.— It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  first  asked  readers  to  give  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  candidates.  With  one  exception  all  the 
names  suggested  were  put  on  the  ballot,  together 
with  the  names  that  had  been  publicly  suggested 
by  political  favorites.  A  blank  space  was  provided 
so  that  anyone  could  express  his  or  her  choice  if  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  list.  The.  votes  written  in 


the  blank  line  were  as  follows : 

S.  J.  Lowell .  162 

John  J.  Dillon .  1,512 

H.  W.  Collingwood .  126 

John  Arfman  . 6 


There  were  scattering  votes  for  O.  W.  Mapes,  IT. 
E.  Babcock.  C.  S.  Wilson,  II.  E.  Cook  and  Charles 
H.  Porter. 

The  preference  for  holding  a  general  meeting  to 
select  a  candidate  and  to  formulate  farm  policies 
was  S,4G0,  and  only  G4  against  the  suggestion. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  VOTE.— As  a  whole  the 
vote  was  not  as  large  as  we  had  hoped  that  it  might 
be.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  The  form 
of  voting  was  inconvenient.  Farmers  were  short 
of  help  and  busy  with  their  work.  The  political 
conventions  came  in  early,  and  when  the  parties 
made  their  designations  there  was  not  much  use  of 
expressing  a  different  choice,  except  for  mere  senti¬ 
ment,  and  quite  a  large  element  felt  that  this  year 
they  wanted  to  maintain  the  political  alignments. 
The  vote,  however,  and  many  frank  letters  that 
accompanied  the  ballots,  shows  that  a  large  number 
of  farmers  and  farm  women  in  the  State  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  regime  of  the  old  parties,  and  desire 
either  to  work  a  reform  in  them,  or  if  that  fails,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  turn  to  a  new  party.  This  sentiment 
represents  not  only  the  normally  independent  vote, 
but  many  who  have  heretofore  followed  partisan 
lines  pretty  closely.  They  have  observed  the  swing 
of  the  State  from  one  party  to  another  as  the  people 
expressed  their  protest  against  the  party  and  men 
in  power;  but  they  have  found  no  changes  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  materially  on  the  farm  or  in  State 
affairs  generally.  At  all  events,  agricultural  progress 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  other 
industries.  The  fact  is  the  farm  does  not  pay  for 
the  labor  expended  on  it,  nor  is  the  profit  from  the 
use  of  capital  and  management  in  it  anything  like 
the  reward  from  other  business  enterprises.  For 
this  reason  the  farms  and  the  farm  homes  cannot 
be  properly  equipped  and  developed.  The  farms 
produce  the  wealth,  and  the  farm  family  now  fully 
realizes  that  the  failure  to  make  the  farm  pay  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  middlemen  get  two-tliirds  of 
the  proceeds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  that  results 
from  our  present  system  of  distribution.  With  only 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  products  returning  to 
the  farm,  and  two-thirds  remaining  in  the  city,  it  is 
evident  enough  that  the  farm  cannot  keep  pace  In 
improvements  with  the  city.  In  consequence  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children  must  assist  at  the 
work  of  the  farm,  and  most  of  them  must  and  do 
assist  without  pay.  It  is  true  that  the  percentage 
ot  women  who  work  in  the  fields  is  small,  but  the 
percentage  of  those  who  assist  at  the  milking  and 
"  ash  the  dairy  utensils,  and  cook  for  the  hired  man, 
•is  well  as  for  the  family,  is  large.  City  women 
have  modern  conveniences  in  the  homes  of  clerks 
and  laborers.  Cold  and  hot  water  run  in  the  house; 


light  comes  from  the  touch  of  a  button,  and  the 
rooms  are  heated  by  steam.  The  farm  wife  is  ask¬ 
ing  herself  why  she  cannot  have  these  conveniences. 
Young  women  say  no  farm  life  for  them  until  the 
conveniences  are  provided,  and  the  young  man 
follows  the  young  woman  to  the  city. 

POLITICS  AND  INDUSTRY.— What  has  politics 
to  do  with  all  this?  Everything.  Agriculture  was 
once  our  greatest  industry.  In  point  of  importance 
it  is  yet;  hut  politics,  acting  through  the  power  of 
government,  has  favored  other  industries.  This 
power  built  up  the  strong  middleman  system  that 
takes  to  itself  65  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  wealth 
produced  on  the  farm.  Politics  not  only  built  up 
this  robber  system,  but  politics  and  the  power  of 
government  foster  and  maintain  this  system.  Our 
correspondence  and  this  vote  shows  that  farmers 
begin  to  realize  the  situation..  The  women  folks 
realize  it  more  fully  than  the  men.  They  are  more 
determined  to  show  their  resentment  of  it  than  the 
men.  All  they  require  is  an  opportunity  to  act  with 
effect.  The  city  women  to  a  large  extent  share  this 
resentment,  because  they,  too,  realize  that  they  are 
victims  of  the  food  trusts  in  common  with  country 
women.  When  these  city  and  country  women  once 
get  acting  together  in  a  common  cause,  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  will  have  a  harder  time  of  it  than 
they  have  ever  had  with  men. 

OTHER  CONDITIONS.— We  made  a  mistake  in 
opening  the  referendum  too  late.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  early  enough,  hut  when  the  suggestions  were 
all  in  for  candidates,  and  the  candidates  had  time 
to  express  themselves  on  farm  subjects,  there  was 
little  time  left  to  record  a  full  vote  before  the  party 
conventions.  .Still,  there  was  enough  to  indicate 
the  farm  sentiment,  and  this,  together  with  the 
result  of  the  previous  referendum  vote  on  farm 
policies,  was  presented  to  both  political  conventions 
at  Saratoga.  The  Republicans  contented  themselves 
by  expressing  some  of  the  farm  demands  in  vague 
and  general  terms,  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  and  the  Democrats  responded  by  putting  a 
farmer  on  the  ticket  in  a  position  where  even  if 
elected  he  could  do  nothing.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  time  that,  demands  straight  from  the  people  at 
the  farm  were  ever  put  up  to  the  State  political  con¬ 
ventions.  It  fell  short  of  what  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  yet  it  had  more  effect  than  the  results 
indicate.  It  did  not  control  the  politicians,  but  it 
did  worry  them,  and  when  we  find  the  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  good  lesson  on  farm  strength  and 
farm  sentiment,  we  will  have  them  coming  to  us. 
instead  of  our  present  practice  of  appealing  to  them. 
It  was  not  possible  this  year,  because  Governor 
Smith  has  made  the  issue,  and  few  farmers  want  to 
lose  the  opportunity  to  rebuke  him  for  it. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  VOTE.— The  vote  has, 
however,  served  its  purpose.  It  represents  the  cream 
of  the  farm  community,  and  it  shows  that  if  left  to 
themselves  the  farm  people  would  never  consent  to 
the  candidates  whom  the  politicians  select  for  them. 
It  is  evident  that  the  type  of  official  they  want  is 
very  different  from  the  class  that  pleases  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  To  show  this  fact  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the  vote.  If  a  ballot 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  every  voter  on  the 
farms,  a  large  percentage  would  have  voted,  but  the 
proportions  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the 
same.  It  clearly  indicates  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  professional  politician  and  to  select  of¬ 
ficials  for  their  assumed  fitness  rather  than  accept 
those  who  for  their  own  ends  seek  the  place.  The 
demand  for  a  general  meeting  to  formulate  farm 
policies  and  to  express  preference  for  candidates 
was  almost  unanimous  by  those  who  voted  in  the 
referendum.  The  little  opposition  seemed  to  come 
for  the  most  part,  from  those  close  to  party  influ¬ 
ences.  In  this  the  wishes  of  progressive  farmers 
are  now  known,  and  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  again  a  meeting  can  be  called  on  this  authority; 
and  preferences  for  policies  and  candidates  cau  he 
formally  expressed  at  party  conventions.  For  this 
year  wo  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  candidates 
offered  us  by  the  politicians.  The  conditions  are 
peculiar,  and  with  the  control  of  party  organizations 
in  their  hands,  the  selfish  professional  politicians 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunities ;  but  at  another 
time  conditions  are  pretty  sure  to  be  different. 
Farmers  are  not  in  a  majority  in  New  York  State, 
but  they  do  have  the  balance  of  power,  and  if  they 
use  it  wisely  they  can  dissolve  the  partnership  that 
now  exists  betweeu  the  government  and  the  middle¬ 
men.  This  is  essential  to  any  plan  to  put  the  farm 


on  a  paying  basis,  Short  of  this  temporary  con¬ 
cessions  will  be  granted  them  at  times  of  special 
revolt,  hut  no  full  and  permanent  relief  can  come  to 
the  farm  while  middlemen  control  the  functions  of 
government  and  insist  on  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
wealth  as  their  share  for  the  distribution  of  it. 


The  Wonderful  Possibilities  of 
Co-operation 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  Herald.  For 
years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  possibilities  of  co-operative  work  by 
farmers : 

We  are,  none  of  us,  of  economic  consequence  except 
as  we  build  with  and  upon  the  elemental  and  essential 
yield  of  the  soil.  Our  national  wealth,  our  national 
prosperity,  our  very  national  existence,  hang  upon  the 
never  ending  flow  to  our  mills  and  factories,  terminals 
and  ports,  storehouses  and  markets,  of  the  breadstuffs 
and  live  stock,  the  cotton  and  wool,  the  sugar  and  dairy 
food — all  the  farm  products  which  have  made  this  the 
greatest  and  richest  country  on  earth. 

Yet  the  difficulties  of  .the  farmers  to  get  labor,  to  keep 
their  sons  at  home,  to  find  trustworthy  agents  to  sell 
their  wares,  to  reach  the  most  favorable  markets  and 
to  gain  the  maximum  of  reward  for  their  hard  labor 
and  necessary  service  to  the  nation  are  as  familiar  as 
bis  A  B  Cs. 

But  the  truth  is  that  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
themselves  lie  at  this  moment  the  ways  and  means  to 
do  all  that  is  required.  The  principal  thing  that  is 
wanted  of  the  Government  is  its  moral  support  and 
technical  guidance.  The  principal  thing  that  is  wanted 
of  the  public  is  its  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  for  itself  as  well  as  for  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
can  do  the  rest ;  the  farmer  will. 

Almost  a  single  man  like  Herbert  Hoover,  with  his 
capacity  for  organization,  his  daring  for  wide  Hung 
team-work  and  his  sweep  of  imagination,  could  rear  in 
no  time  at  all  and  out  of  the  small  givings  of  10  million 
farmers  a  money  power  which  would  perfectly  and 
irresistibly  do  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  this  vast 
field  of  communities,  States  and  groups  of  States. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  with  his  matchless  stroke  of 
analysis  and  genius  of  co-ordination,  could  do  it.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  could.  Doubtless  others  could. 

Picture  the  magnitude  of  it,  but  behold  the  very  sim¬ 
plicity  of  it !  Think  of  a  natural  born  leader,  a  leader 
possessed  of  all  men’s  confidence  in  his  ability,  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  character,  vision — think  of  such  a  man  asking 
the  farmers  to  subscribe  and  pay  in  for  themselves  as 
shareholders  in  a  national  co-operative  enterprise  a 
single  dollar  for  every  month  for  one  year. 

A  single  dollar,  but  10  million  farmers!  Ten  millions 
of  dollars,  maybe  in  80  days !  One  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  when  the  year  was  up!  And  then, 
with  such  a  cash  fund  in  hand  and  with  such  an 
economic  force  behind  it,  surely  a  credit  power  of  half 
a  billion  of  dollars.  In  one  year! 

And  in  such  a  business — the  very  foundation  of  all 
industry,  all  commerce,  all  human  endeavor,  the  very 
autocrat  of  human  existence — the  earning  power  of 
warehouses,  of  elevators,  of  carriage,  of  markets,  of 
salesmanship  from  producer  to  consumer,  would  be 
millions  on  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  principle  or  practice.  It  has 
been  tried  in  comparatively  small  areas,  even  in  sparsely 
settled  States,  by  charlatans,  by  Socialists,  by  incen¬ 
diaries,  by  nondescripts.  But  even  then  it  has  partly 
succeeded.  It  more  succeeds  on  the  whole  than  fails. 
Think  of  it  done  by  the  right  men  in  the  right  way  for 
the  right  cause. 

And  somebody  is  thus  going  to  do  it.  Why  not  now?  It 
will  be  the  irrefutable  answer  of  brains  and  substance 
to  the  froth  and  frenzy  of  a  type  with  bats  in  the  belfry. 
It  will  be  the  power  of  sane,  sober  citizenship  and  the 
citadel  of  triumphant  Americanism. 


Trouble  on  the  Buffalo  Markets 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Buffalo  produce  markets.  It 
has  all  grown  out  of  the  abuse  of  the  license  system 
and  the  sudden  overplus  of  green  stuff.  The  claim  is 
made  that  because  of  a  prohibitive  license  charge  farm¬ 
ers  are  unable  to  dispose  of  their  garden  crops,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  finding  absolutely  nobody  who  would 
buy  at  any  price  the  stuff  they  brought  in.  had  to  take 
it  home  and  dump  it  out  as  garbage.  At  the  same  time 
the  city  consumers  of  produce  w’ere  made  to  pay  pretty 
nearly  former  prices  for  it. 

This  state  of  things  opens  the  way  to  charging  that 
there  is  collusion  between  the  city  authorities  and  the 
produce  dealers  to  keep  prices  up  by  keeping  produce 
out  of  lmach  of  the  consumers  whenever  it  becomes  so 
plenty  that  prices  are  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces.  One 
farmer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  dispose  of  his  load  off  apples  by  peddling  them  from 
house  to  house  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  take 
them  home  and1  throw  them  away. 

If  a  farmer  undertakes  to  sell  his  produce  on  the 
city  streets  he  is  confronted  by  a  license  fee  of  $100, 
which  is,  of  course,  prohibitive,  as  it  no  doubt  was 
intended  to  be.  If  any  consumer  complains  of  this  he 
is  told  that  something  must  be  done  to  protect  the  deal¬ 
ers.  They  have  to  help  pay  the  city  taxes,  and  the 
farmers  do  not.  There  is  nothing  said  about  protecting 
the  consumers,  who  also  have  to  pay  city  taxes. 

The  people  have  not.  forgotten  that  an  outcry  was 
made  against  this  state  of  things  several  years  ago, 
when  the  City  Housewives’  League  joined  the  farmers 
in  an  effort  to  break  down  the  license  system,  but  what 
they  got.  as  some  one  sarcastically  remarks,  was  a 
rebuild  of  the  Chippewa  market  at  a  cost  of  about 
8150.000.  Then  the  dealers  proceeded  to  make  the 
city  produce  trade  a  close  corporation  affair  by  putting 
up  their  prices  practically  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
groceries  about  town.  So  generally  was  this  done 
that  a  great  many  consumers  have  been  giving  up  the 
markets  of  late,  as  the  benefits,  for  which  they  were 
paying  taxes,  were  not  very  apparent.  Led  by  such 
men  as  Theodore  Krehbiel,  former  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Clarence,  the  board  of  supervisors  asked  the 
city  to  repeal  its  license  system  as  applied  to  produce, 
but  it  was  refused.  ,t.  w.  c. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Pilgrim  Way 

But  once  I  pass  this  way, 

And  then — no  more. 

But  once,  and  then  the  Silent  Door 
Swings  on  its  hinges — 

Opens — closes — 

And  no  more 
I  pass  this  way. 

So  while  I  may, 

With  -all  my  might, 

I  will  essay, 

Sweet  comfort  and  delight 
To  all  1  meet  upon  the  Pilgrim  Way. 
For  no  man  travels  twice 
The  Great  Highway 

That  climbs  through  Darkness  up  to 
Bight — 

Through  Night 
To  Day. 

— John  Oxeniiam. 

* 

Many  amateur  gardeners  complain  that 
their  fine  varieties  of  Dahlias  “revert" 
or  go  back  to  common  sorts.  They  buy 
new  roots  of  choice  varieties  from  year  to 
year,  but  find  each  season  that  they  mere¬ 
ly  have  the  old-fashioned  sorts  left.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  the  choice  va¬ 
rieties  revert.  Their  roots  have  failed 
to  live  in  Winter  storage,  and  unless  each 
root  is  kept  carefully  in  a  separate  con¬ 
tainer  one  does  not  realize  this.  Many 
of  the  old  sorts  are  so  strong,  and  make 
such  quantities  of  tubers,  that  they  may 
be  stored  like  potatoes,  but  care  and  cod¬ 
dling  is  needed  to  carry  choice  modern 
sorts  over  Winter.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
get  a  root  or  two  of  the  very  choice 
Dahlias  each  year,  hut  we  like  to  see  a 
row  of  the  sturdy  old  sorts,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  flowers  to  cut,  and  strong 
roots  that  may  he  stored  without  trouble. 
Some  of  the  newer  sorts,  however,  are  of 
gigantic  size  and  gorgeous  color,  and 
make  the  old-fashioned  blooms  look  rather 
insignificant. 

* 

A  number  of  correspondents  have  given 
their  ideas  on  expenditure  for  labor-sav¬ 
ing  utensils.  One  thing  they  all  bring 
out  is  that  some  very  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  appliance  may  mean  a  great  deal 
in  simplifying  housework.  It  also  seems, 
from  these  letters,  that  a  great  many 
women  habitually  do  without  small  con¬ 
veniences  that  would  lighten  their  work, 
because  they  would  rather  sacrifice  their 
own  time  and  strength  to  release  a  few 
dollars  for  service  elsewhere.  But  there 
is  a  happy  medium  between  the  selfish¬ 
ness  that  demands  everything  of  a  man, 
and  the  self-sacrifice  that,  turns  a  worker 
into  a  drudge.  An  old-fashioned  motto 
that  was  sometimes  engraved  inside  a 
Scottish  -wedding  ring  runs  as  follows : 
“Each  for  the  other,  and  either  for  both.” 
That*  seems  a  good  rule  to  bear  in  mind 
in  all  the  helps  and  comforts  of  farm 
and  home. 

* 

A  custom  observed  in  many  “ladies’ 
aids”  and  other  sewing  circles  is  for  one 
member  to  read  aloud  while  the  others 
work.  There  is  usually  a  social  half  hour 
or  so  for  general  conversation,  but  the 
reading  improves  the  mind,  and  lessens 
merely  aimless  talk.  One  of  the  books 
suitable  for  such  reading  is  “Mary 
Slessor  of  Calabar,”  by  W.  P.  Living¬ 
ston,  the  story  of  one  of  the  greatest 
women  missionai’ies.  It  is  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  in  its  picture  of  West  Af¬ 
rican  life  is  only  equalled  by  Mary  Kings¬ 
ley’s  “West  African  Sketches.”  Another 
book  of  mission  work  is  “Christina  For¬ 
sythe  of  Fingoland”  —  “the  loneliest 
woman  in  Africa.”  If  other  lines  of 
reading  are  desired,  travel  articles  in  the 
good  magazines  will  be  informing  and  in¬ 
teresting,  with  an  occasional  good  short 
story.- 

* 

Brightening  a  Dining  Room 

Our  dining-room  is  rather  dark,  having 
a  northeast  exposure.  The  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark  tapestry  patterned  paper, 
and  the  furniture  is  old-fashioned  walnut. 
It  is  better  than  many  of  our  neighbors 
have,  but  seems  ugly  to  me  since  I  have 
been  away  at  school.  Perhaps  it  would 
help  to  paint  the  dark  furniture,  but  my 
mother  does  not  like  the  idea.  The  few 
pictures  we  have  are  colored  ones  of  fruit 
and  birds,  not  very  pretty,  farm  girl. 

Your  mother  is  right  about  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Old-fashioned  walnut  is  rarely  of 
a  style  that  takes  well  to  light-colored 
enamel,  and  if  it  is  really  good  wood, 
well  made,  its  solid  ugliness  has  a  charm 
of  its  own  when  it  is  well  rubbed  up  with 
furniture  polish.  We  hone  it  has  not. 
been  varnished,  for  that  is  a  crime  against 
fine  wood*.  Fashionable  interior  decora¬ 


tors  arc  now  adopting  what  they  call 
Victorian  styles,  so  old  black  walnut  is 
really  “in”  once  more.  The  room  itself 
must  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  and 
then  the  dark  furniture  will  not  look 
gloomy. 

First  of  all,  the  dark  tapestry  wall  pa¬ 
per  must  come  off.  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  room,  its  doors 
and  windows,  or  its  woodwork,  but  as  the 
general  effect  is  dark,  we  must  have  white 
woodwork  and  light  paper.  The  ceiling' 
may  be  papered  in  white  ;  there  are  some 
ceiling  papers  now  that  give  the  effect  of 
tiny  silvery  flecks,  and  some  with  small 
floral  designs,  all  in  white ;  these  are 
newer  than  the  moire  designs. 

As  for  the  side  walls,  our  own  taste 
would  be  for  a  light  satin-striped,  self- 
colored  or  two-toned  paper.  In  this,  of 
course,  the  taste  of  those  who  are  going 
to  live  with  the  paper  must  be  consulted 
first,  but  this  style  of  paper  gives  a  look 
of  airiness  and  space,  that  will  improve 
the  dark  room.  If  the  room  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  sunlight,  a  soft  yellow  or  buff  paper 
is.  very  desirable,  and  will  be  attractive 
with  the  walnut  furniture.  Gray,  green 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2025.  Blouse  with 
collar  in  one  sided 
effect,  34  to  42  bust. 
2023.  Three  -  piece 
skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
3%  yds.  of  mate-rial 
27  in.  wide.  Each 
20  cents. 


2017.  Dress  with 
applied  trimming  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  1G  and  18 
years.  1058.  De¬ 
sign  for  separate 
rose  motifs.  The  16- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  Vi  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  36  or  44, 
with  2  yds.  1%  yds. 
36,  or  1  yd.  44,  for 
the  trimming.  Each 
20  cents. 


2022.  Girl’s  dress, 
2  to  8  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  30  or  44, 
with  %  yd.  extra 
for  the  facing,  to 
make  as  illustratd. 
20  cents. 


.  ZOil 

2012.  Girl’s  dress, 

8  to  14  years,  1041. 
Design  for  border 
Vi  in.  wide.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44,  2%  yds. 
54.  Each,  20  cents. 


and  blue  are  reckoned  rather  cold  colors 
in  a  north  room,  but  there  are  some  very 
pretty  gray  satin-striped  papers  with  a 
tinge'  of  green,  that  are  light  and  pretty 
with  a  border  of  pinkish  roses  or  dogwood. 

The  colored  pictures  that  “are  not  very 
pretty”  sound  rather  discouraging,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  be  retired  for 
engravings  or  colored  prints  in  narrow, 
dark  wood  frames  that  reproduce  famous 
pictures  of  merit.  They  should  be  cheer¬ 
ful.  too — one  doesn’t  want  to  look  up  from 
a  plate  of  cherry  pie  to  “The  Isle  of 
Death”  or  some  similar  subject.  Here 
again  we  must  consult  the  taste  of  those 
who  live  with  the  pictures.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  ugly  and  inartistic  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  hung,  for  you  can  buy 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings  cheaply 
enough,  either  landscape  or  figure.  Many 
of  us  live  with  pictures  we  do  not  like 
because  we  have  always  had  them,  or  be¬ 
cause  someone  has  given  them  to  us,  and 
we  can’t  hurt  the  giver’s  feelings.  Some 
of  those  cheerful  English  colored  prints 
of  foxhunting  scenes,  in  narrow,  dark 
frames,  which  are  sold  both  by  picture 
dealers  and  department  stores,  would  har¬ 
monize  with  the  walnut  furniture,  and 


look  well  on  a  gray  or  buff  wall.  They 
are  quite  in  favor  now.  If  you  have  lived 
long  in  the  same  house,  you  may  find 
that  you  have  some  old  prints  or  engrav¬ 
ings  worth  bringing  into  the  light  again. 


Genuine 


Twenty  Dollars  in  Comfort 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  great  bene¬ 
fit,  aside  from  its  purchasing  value,  of 
having  money  is  the  pleasure  it  gives  us 
to  plan  how  we  will  spend  it  for  our¬ 
selves  or  for  others.  What  I  would  want 
and  need  might  seem  very  trivial  or  ex¬ 
travagant  to  another.  If  I  could  step 
into  the  home  of  the  housekeeper  with  the 
extra  $20  for  an  hour  and  see  her  at 
work,  I  could  tell  her  better  what  I  should 
buy  if  I  were  in  her  place.  As  I  can’t 
do  that,  may  I  suggest  that  $20  is  too 
small  sum  to  buy  the  big.  expensive 
things  needed,  but  it  will  buy  a  great 
many  little  things  that  will  make  work 
easier  and  possibly  leave  time  for  rest, 
or  to  plan  and  find  a  way  to  get  the  big¬ 
ger  things.  I  would  suggest  that  she 
take  a  paper  and  pencil  and  while  at 
work  write  down  any  article  she  needs 
to  make  her  work  easier ;  then  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  for  she  will  have  gone  over 
most  of  her  home  tasks  in  that  time,  check 
over  her  list  and  decide  what  is  best  for 
her,  and  when  buying  an  article  plan  to 
get  one  that  can  be  used  for  several  tasks, 
if  possible.  For  example,  suppose  she 
had  to  churn  for  two  hours  because  the 
cream  was  the  wrong  temperature.  Bet¬ 
ter  buy  a  thermometer,  and  use  it  also 
while  baking  bread,  and  have  better 
bread.  Maybe  it  is  a  new  magazine 
wanted,  a  new  record,  possibly  an  egg- 
beater  instead  of  a  fork  ;  then  use  it  to 
beat  cake  batter  instead  of  a  spoon. 

Maybe  she  needs  a  room  fixed  up  ;  buy 
paper,  paint  and  curtains,  also  cushions, 
and  have  a  pleasant  place  to  rest  when 
you  can  find  time.  Maybe  the  last  time 
she  got  hot  water  the  lid  fell  off  the  tea¬ 
kettle  and1  almost  burned  her.  Next 
time  she  may  not  be  so  lucky.  Better 
buy  a  good  aluminum  kettle  with  the  lid 
fastened  on  securely.  Then  the  stove 
would  need  polishing  to  be  a  fit  place  for 
it;  buy  a  small  paint  brush  for  that  job. 
She  may  need  new  house  dresses,  or  some 
other  article  of  clothing.  Better  leave 
the  $20  at  home  to  keep  house,  and  go 
window  shopping ;  then  after  you  are 
home  decide  what  will  give  you  the  most 
pleasure  and  help,  and  remember  you  can 
have  lots  of  fun  spending  it,  and  before 
you  start  on  your  second  shopping  tour 
stop  at  an  ice  cream  parlor  and  treat 
yourself.  MRS.  c.  c.  b. 


The  Oil  Stove  as  a  Labor  Saver 

Some  time  ago  an  item  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
referred  to  a  woman  who  has  $20  to  spend 
for  labor-saving  device.  I  think  my  oil 
stove  the  most  indispensable  article  in 
my  kitchen,  next  to  the  water.  Even  with 
a  cook  stove  it  saves  lots  of  time  and 
labor.  When  canning  corn,  peas  and 
other  things  that  require  long  cooking, 
after  the  water  has  reached  the  boiling 
point,  it  can  be  left,  whereas  on  cook  stove 
one  must  watch  the  fire  and  keep  putting 
in  fuel.  It  saves  more  time  and  money 
than  anyone  realizes  till  she* has  one. 

MRS.  E.  D.  K. 


Running  Water 
Under  Pressure 

is  the  first  requisite  that 
you  may  have  a  truly 
modern  home.  It  will 
save  needless  pumping 
and  carrying  of  water  by 
hand. 


rlDator  Sertnce 

enables  you  to  have  running 
water  wherever  you  have 
need  for  it.  Any  power  may 
be  used. 

Bulletin  F,  showing  Hoosier 
Systems  and  water  supply 
accessories,  will  be  sent  you 
on  request.  Should  you  con¬ 
template  improving  your 
home  don’t  fail  to  get  a  copy. 

o  FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
J  Dept.  Y,  KENDALLVJLLE,  1ND. 


Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer" — InsistI 


Say  <rBayer”  when  buying  AlplrJflj 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieactd. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  <12  Q  1  Q 
for  this  X 

fine  leather  shoe, 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  u)e 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY -BOSTON 


HOSIERY  SALE  *125 

For  3  pairs  of  Ladies’  Mercerized  Cotton  Stockings. 
Slade  from  the  best  cotton  yarns  obtainable. 
Strongly  reinforced  at  all  wearing  points.  Seamed 
backs,  in  black  and  brown.  We  are  selling  hosiery 
direct  from  factory  to  you,  and  are  sure  you  will 
be  pleased.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

PETER  VANDERBOK.  Hosiery  Manufacturer 
353  Clinton  Street  Haledon.  New  Jersey 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
[Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mail. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies' 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  Wo 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St. and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Indoor  Closet  $11.35 

Have  a  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  house 
nny  where  you ’want  it.  The  Bennett  requires 
no  plumbing.  Chemically  disinfected. 
Strongly  made  of  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
finished  wood  seat.  A  necessity  for  invalids. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 
IIKNNKTT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept.) 

470  Main  Street  N.  Tonnwaiidu,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

<The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


A  Kitchen  Thai  Saves  Labor 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
suggestions  for  using  that  $20.  Twenty 
dollars  doesn’t  go  far  these  days,  but 
among  the  things  I  would  choose  from  are 
a  mop-wringer,  a  bread-mixer,  a  steamer, 
meat-grinder,  roasting-pan,  a  carpet- 
sweeper  and  a  galvanized  clothesline.  I 
would  not  have  a  pulley  line. 

Probably  no  woman  ever  had  every 
convenience  she  could  think  of,  but  she 
should  have  <as  much  as  possible  _  to 
lighten  work.  My  husband  and  I  think 
it  is  real  economy.  We  built  a  new  house 
five  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $4,<XX>.  includ¬ 
ing  electric  lights.  Electric-light  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  added 

The  house  is  nearly  square  with  an 


Embroidery  Designs 


1056.  Design  for  embroidering  the  front 
of  a  blouse,  with  banding  and  corners  to 
match.  Price  20  cents. 

10(!0.  Design  for  embroidering  scarf 
ends,  12  in.  wide.  Price  20  cents. 


ell  part  containing  a  bedroom  for  the 
hired  man.  and  a  small  room  between  that 
and  the  kitchen,  in  which  there  is  a  sink 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  where  the  men 
wash  ;  also  a  double  tub  electric  washer. 
This  is  my  greatest  labor-saver,  but  I 
have  many  others.  In  this  room  also  the 
men  keep  boots  and  barn  clothes. 

The  square  part  of  the  house  contains 
four  rooms  downstairs  and  four  bedrooms 
upstairs.  The  stairway,  hall  and  bath¬ 
room  run  through  the  center  from  south 
to  north,  and  the  clothes  presses  from  east 
to  west.  There  is  a  large  attic  with 
three  double  dormer  windows,  and  ample 
clotheslines  for  stormy  weather.  Down¬ 
stairs  the  parlor  and  living  room  are  in 
front,  with  dining  room  back  of  parlor 
divided  by  sliding  door.  An  archway 
connects  parlor  and  living-room.  Next 
to  the  kitchen,  in  the  living-room,  is  an 
open  returning  stairway.  Under  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  stairway  is  a  closet  where 
we  hang  hats  and  coats.  Shelves  of  vary¬ 
ing  widths  fill  in  under  the  stairs.  These 
are  a  great  convenience.  The  cellar 
stairs  go  down  from  the  kitchen  three 
steps,  then  there  is  a  lauding  on  which 
stands  my  ice  chest.  The  stairs  continue 
under  the  first  part  of  the  stairway  in  the 
living-room.  ' 

There  is  a  large  front  porch,  also  one 
at  the  back,  from  which  we  enter  the 
washroom  and  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is 
the  best  of  all.  An  air-pressure  tank  in 
the  cellar  sends  water  to  the  washroom, 
bathroom  and  kitchen.  In  the  kitchen,  by 
the  cellar-way,  stands  a  high  boiler.  In 
front  of  this  endways  is  an  oil  range, 
and  next  to  these  the  kitchen  range.  The 
double  chimney  goes  up  through  the 
kitchen  in  the  center  of  the  house.  We 
have  a  wood  stove  in  the  dining-room, 
with  registers  over  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing-room  stoves,  so  we  use  our  steam  heat 
only  in  very  cold  weather.  In  Summer 
rugs  cover  the  registers.  A  swinging 
door  next  to  the  chimney  connects  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  remain¬ 
ing  wall  on  that  side  of  the  kitchen  con¬ 
tains,  drawers  and  cupboards  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  One  cupboard  opens  also  in 
the  dining-room.  A  narrow  cupboard 
next  to  the  outside  door  is  left  without 
shelves.  Here  I  keep  my  ironing  board, 
brooms,  etc. 

On  the  opposite  (south!  side  of 
kitchen,  next  to  the  cellar  door,  is  the 
telephone.  Under  it  is  a  wide,  thin  waste 
basket.  Next  to  the  ‘phone  is  a  large 
double  window.  Under  this  is  a.,  cup¬ 
board  for  cooking  utensils ;  next  a  white 
porcelain  drip-board  and  sink,  with  hot 
and  cold  soft  water,  and  a  pump  or  well 
water,  which  is  piped  in  through  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Next  to  the  pump  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  sink,  is  a  door  into  the  wash¬ 
room.  The  ell  part  is  built  not  quite  to 
the  south  corner  of  the  house  to  allow 
a  small  west  window  by*  the  pump. 

The  space  between  the  door  into  the 
washroom  and  the  outside  kitchen  door 
is  filled  by  a  cupboard  built  from  the 
ceiling  down  to  3%  ft.  from  the  floor. 
Under  this  stands  a  zinc  table,  or  rather 
a  cupboard,  and  three  drawers,  with  a 
one-foot  extension  on  each  side  to  make 
a  larger  top.  The  top  is  2^x4%  ft., 
covered  with  zinc.  When  I  have  brought 
things  from  the  icebox  I  can  stand  here 
and  do  all  my  baking.  The  extension 
gives  a  place  to  hang  a  laundry  bag  at 
each  side.  In  one  1  place  table  linen  and 
articles  which  come  early  in  the  washing; 
m  the  other  towels,  aprons,  etc.  Sheets 
and  clothing  are  kept  upstairs  until  wash- 
day.  Thus  I  have  to  do  only  a  little 
sorting  before  I  start  the  washing.  A 
great  labor-saver  on  washday  is  a  rubber 
hose  to  lill  my  tubs.  There  is  a  motor 
in  the  cellar  to  pump  the  water;  also  I 
nave  an  electric  cleaner  and  an  electric 
iron,  and  a  fan  which  I  can  use  in  the 
Kitchen  or  in  any  part  of  the  house.  A 
light*1  f  amfi  makes  the  kitchen  nice  and 


I  he  kitchen  has  a  good  hardwood  floor 
with  linoleum  under  the  stoves,  but  som 
day  I  shall  cover  the  whole  floor  wit! 
inoleum ;  then  when  the  porches  ar 
screened  I  shall  have  to  ask  Tiie  R.  N.-Y 
"  hat  more  to  wish.  L. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
Evolved  from  Others 


I  went  into  a  neighbor's  this  week,  and 
she  treated  me  to  what  she  called  “vine¬ 
gar  pie.”  “With  lemons  out  of  sight,” 
she  said,  “when  I  want  a  lemon  pie  I 
have  it — only  I  flavor  it  with  vinegar  in¬ 
stead  of  lemon.”  It  was  excellent,  too.  I 
had  flavored  pudding  sauces  with  viuegar. 
instead  of  either  lemon  juice  or  extract, 
and  liked  them  just  as  well,  but  badi^t 
thought  of  pie.  Now  her  invention  gave  me 
an  idea.  I  made  a  pie  and  put  gooseberry 
preserves  in.  It  was  so  good  that  I  tried 
strawberry  next.  The  “stiffening”  was 
cornstarch,  so  it  really  was  no  different 
from  a  chocolate  pie,  except  for  the  fla¬ 
voring.  But  it  seemed  a  trifle  expensive 
to  use  up  canned  fruit  that  way ;  but 
when  I  tried  grape  juice  that  was 
cheaper.  Grape  juice,  canned,  and  grape 
jelly  are  not  expensive  if  one  uses  home¬ 
grown  grapes  or  the  wild  ones,  and  you 
can  use  more,  making  the  flavoring 
stronger,  instead  of  so  much  water.  A 
boiled  cider  pie  is  pretty  good,  if  the 
cider  is  used  to  dissolve  the  flour  instead 
of  water,  then  fruit  juice  added  for  the 
“tang.” 

Another  “evolution”  of  my  own  was 
from  an  icing  for  cake,  modified  from  an 
old  stand-by.  The  original  recipe  was : 
A  little  less  than  a  cup  granulated  sugar 
moistened  with  three  tablespoons  cold 
water,  with  white  of  an  egg  stirred  in. 
Set  in  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  place  all 
on  table  and  beat  thick  with  egg  or  cake 
beater.  Instead  of  water,  I  mix  with 
very  rich  milk  or  sweet  cream,  flavor 
with  chocolate  or  extract,  and  spread  be¬ 
tween  layers  for  filling.  Cream  makes  it 
rather  soft  for  frosting,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  to  a  church  supper,  but  served  at 
home  it  is  just  right,  and  for  filling  it 
can’t  be  beat. 

Other  sugars,  brown  or  maple,  are  nice 
in  it.  My  doughnuts  are :  One  cup 

sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  one 


teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  tablespoon 
butter  or  substitute,  pinch  salt,  spice, 
pi’eferably  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  to 
pinch  ginger.  I  have  learned  to  omit 
baking  powder  and  to  substitute  the  sweet 
milk  for  buttermilk,  and  a  tablespoon 
molasses  with  level  teaspoon  soda.  With 
flour  to  roll,  and  no  shortening  except 
that  furnished  by  the  buttermilk,  these 
are  soft  and  delicate,  while  they  do  not 
soak  fat.  These  are  sugar  doughnuts,  as 
bhey  do  not  betray  the  molasses.  But 
my  molasses  doughnuts — or  crullers — are 
all  molasses  instead  of  any  sugar,  and 
nearly  two  level  spoonfuls  soda,  if  the 
milk  is  very  sour.  Otherwise  take  1*4 
teaspoons,,  or  they  will  taste  of  lye”. 
Sometimes  a  teaspoon  vinegar  in  molasses 
or  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  offsets  too 
much  soda.  l.  L.  tbott. 


Concerning  Rompers 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  seemed 
quite  the  proper  thing,  as  soon  as  a  child 
gets  old  enough  to  be  down  on  the  floor, 
to  put  him  into  rompers,  but  I  don't  like 
this  myself.  They  either  have  to  be 
changed  every  time  the  diapers  are,  or 
they  will  become  very  soiled  and  grimy ; 
at  least,  that  would  be  the  case  at  my 
house.  Rompers  are  very  cunning  and 
sensible  for  children  after  they  have  out¬ 
grown  the  age  of  diapers,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  then  to  wear  them  before 
the  child  is  too  old  to  look  well  in  them, 
but  until  they  have  learned  to  keep  their 
clothes  dry,  my  method  is  to  keep  my 
children  in  dresses  and  take  pieces  from 
the  bottom  of  my  worn-out  aprons,  the 
lower  part  of  men's  work  shirts,  or  any 
other  colored  cotton  goods  to  make  a 
three-cornered  piece  large  enough  to  pin 
on  the  child  over  his  diaper.  These  are 
much  more  easily  removed  and  washed, 
and  offer  a  better  protection  to  the  white 
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diaper  than  do  the  rompers  that  button 
across  the  bottom. 

If  one  were  very  particular  about  the 
appearance,  one  could  buy  enough  cloth 
when  making  little  dresses  to  have  diapers 
to  match  them,  but  if  I  put  blue  diiipers 
on  with  blue  dresses  and  pink  diapers  with 
pink  dresses,  that  is  the  most  I  care 
about.  MRS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 


Two  Holiday  Cakes 

On  page  1300  you  ask  for  recipe  for 
New  l'ear’s  cakes  with  caraway  seed.  I 
am  enclosing  two  recipes,  both  excellent. 
The  first  is  probably  the  one  wanted,  as 
it  is  a  favorite  with  housewives  of  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  the  holiday  season  is 
not  complete  without  a  good  supply  of 
these  cakes.  The  recipe  was  given  to  me 
by  a  girl  from  Norway.  She  said  “stir 
and  stir’  ’was  the  secret  of  making  them 
just  right. 

“Christmas”  or  “Holiday  Cakes.” — 
Four  eggs  and  one  pound  of  sugar  stirred 
together  for  one  hour.  Then  add  one- 
half  teaspoon  pulverized  hartshorn,  then 
enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll 
out  and  cut  in  any  desired  shape,  put 
into  the  pans  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
room  all  night.  Then  in  the  morning  bake 
them  in  a  slow  oven.  Sprinkle  your  pans 
with  caraway  seed  or  anise  seed  before 
putting  cakes  in.  Make  the  dough  as 
stiff  as  you  can  roll  out.  The  success 
of  these  is  in  the  stirring  of  the  eggs  and 
sugar  for  one  hour.  But  as  they  are 
special  for  Christmas  holidays,  it  pays 
to  take  the  time  to  make  them. 

Caraway  Seed  Cakes. — One  cup  of  but¬ 
ter.  two  clips  sugar  ;  one-half  cup  of  cream 
just  turning  sour,  two  whites  of  eggs, 
one-half  teaspoon  soda.  Stir  all  together 
like  cake,  then  mix  stiff  with  flour  and 
roll  thin  as  pie  crust,  with  the  caraway 
seeds  sprinkled  in.  Then  roll  with  a 
fluted  roller  and  cut  in  square  cakes. 
Bake  like  cookies.  mbs.  w.  d. 


Means  the  Rdn^e  for  every  Farm 


A  practical  cook,  a  woman  who  had  lived  on  a  farm  and  knew  just  what  was  needed 
to  make  the  kitchen  work  easier,  helped  our  experts  design  the 


THE  RANGE  THAT  BAKES  A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR  WITH  ONE  HOD  OF  COAL 

The  experts  put  all  the  knowledge  gained  through  70  years’  experience  in  building  stoves 
and  heaters  into  the  scientific  arrangement  of  flues,  grates,  fire  box  and  dampers,  with  the 
result  that  every  bit  of  heat  in  the  fuel  circulates  evenly  through  the  oven  or  under  the  lids. 
That’s  why  it  is  so  economical,  and  every  part  of  the  oven  bakes  perfectly. 

The  woman’s  touch  you  will  find  in  the  big,  roomy,  perfectly  square  oven, 
the  polished  top  that  never  requires  blacking,  key  plate  that  lifts  and  fastens 
up  the  front  lids  for  feeding  and  broiling. 

She  suggested  the  simple,  graceful  lines  that  are  so  easy  to  keep  clean, 
the  Ash  pan  and  the  slides  that  keep  the  ashes  where  they  belong,  the  big 
reservoir  (or  water  front)  that  heats  quantities  of  water  and  many  other 
touches  that  you  will  find  to  make  cooking  pleasanter  and  simpler. 

Mrs.  Weber,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

My  Sterling  Range  is  in  perfect  condition.  Have  had  it  in  use 
two  years  this  month.  Have  had  anywhere  from  one  to  seven  boarders 
to  cook  for,  meaning  steady  fire  all  day  long  for  the  last  year.  I 
think  there  is  no  range  can  surpass  a  Sterling  in  any  way,  it’s  per¬ 
fect.  It  also  keeps  a  150-lb.  pressure  tank,  extra  large,  boiling  hot 
all  the  time.  No  one  will  be  sorry  who  owns  one. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  today  for  our  free  book  describing  this  step 
and  time  saving  range  and  let  us  tell  you  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer. 

We  know  you  are  a  busy  woman, 
that’s  why  we  want  you  to  see  the 
Sterling  Range. 

If  you  want  your  house  heated 
evenly  and  economically  send  also 
for  the  book  on  the 

N.  P.  Sterling  Furnace. 

The  One  Register  Furnace. 

Sill  Stove  Works 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


J 
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September  4,  1920 


SAVE  on  fuel;  save  on  labor;  save  on  materials.  Knowing  the  com¬ 
fort  of  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.  warmth  you  can  defy  the  coldest 
winter.  Install  a  Richardson  One  Pipe  Heater,  which  sends  warmth  to 
every  room  from  a  single  register  and  requires  no  pipes  or  no  cutting 
up  of  the  house,  no  matter  what  its  construction  may  be.  Remember 
that  the  design  of  the 


RICHARDSON  ONE  PIPE  HEATER 


gives  such  ample  cold  air  space  around 
the  hot  air  chamber  of  the  heater  that 
the  cellar  is  kept  at  the  proper  low  tem¬ 
perature  for  vegetables.  The  direction 
of  the  arrows  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  illustrates  the  method  of  taking 
the  cold  air  from  the  house  and  send¬ 
ing  it  back  again  in  a  stream  of  warmth 
to  every  room. 

Send  us  a  description  of  your  house  and 
u)e  will  supply  you  with  full  particulars  of 
this  famous  heater.  Ask  for  Booklet  D . 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

258-260  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Boston  Chicago 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 

Providence 


Richardson 


Get  it  from 
the  Factory 
Y  ourself 


NO  matter  where  you  get 
your  pipeless  furnace, 
some  one  has  to  get  it  from 
the  factory.  Why  not  get  it 
yourself  and  save  money? 

We’ll  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog 

and  find  out  what  you  can  save  on  a  Kalamazoo  Pipelcss  Furnace. 
Costs  less  than  the  price  of  a  good  stove — heats  the  whole  house.  Save 
in  buying,  save  on  easy  installation,  and  save  in  economy  of  fuel.  Ask 
any  Kalamazoo  owner.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Quick  shipment. 
Let  us  send  you  our  big  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  tell  you  how 
Kalamazoo  owners  are  saving  money  and  living  in  warm  homes. 
John  J.  Wagner  of  Pittsville,  Wash.,  pays:  “Saved  $-00.  Others 
asked  almost  three  times  the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo.”  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr*.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
AUo  get  onr  offer  on  Paint*, 

Roofing,  Cream  Separator*. 

Sewing  Machine*.  Congoleum*, 

Chemical  Indoor  Toilet*,  etc. 


A  Kal&Hva.zoQ 

Registered*  Direct  to  You 


Every  Grain  is  Separate 

in 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMERS 

SALT 

No  lumps  or  cakes  in  this  pure,  full 
strength  salt,  and  it  will  never  hard¬ 
en,  if  given  reasonable  care.  Perfect 
for  every  farm  purpose  and  for  the 
farm  home.  Packed  in  convenient, 
non-leaking  70  pound  bags.  Look 
for  the  name  on  every  bag. 

Manufactured  only  by 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

AKKON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


-  OHIO-  \J 

"'CT  vVftICMT 
70  (L»S. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Group  of  Relishes 


Danish  Roast  Goose 

1.  Will  you  give  directions  for  roasting 
a  goose?  I  would  prefer  the  Danish 
recipe,  as  I  am  told  they  are  experts  at 
this.  2.  Would  you  repeat  recipe  for 
“lazy  wife’s  pickles,”  published  some  time 
ago?  3.  Also  formulas  for  ice  cream  cus¬ 
tards  in  small  measures,  say  two  quarts. 

FAITHFUL  REAPER. 

1.  We  have  obtained  the  Danish  recipe 
for  roasting  a  goose  from  a  Danish  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  O.  I'..  Connecticut.  It  is  as 
follows : 

The  goose  may  be  picked  and  cleaned 
the  day  before,  rubbed  inside  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Next  morning  wash  off  in 
plenty  of  clean,  cold  water,  rub  once 
more  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  rub  a 
little  salt  into  the  outside  skin.  Then 
wash  clean  1  lb.  good  prunes  and  just  as 
many  apples,  cored,  peeled  and  cut  up  in 
eighths.  Stuff  the  goos,e  full,  take  a  darn¬ 
ing  needle,  with  heavy  cotton,  find  sew 
over  opening  of  neck  and  body.  The  oven 
may  be  fairly  warm,  and  keep  at  even 
heat  for  three  hours.  Do  not  baste  the 
goose,  as  it  is  most  delicious  with  the 
crisp  crust.  After  two  hours  pour  a  lit¬ 
tle  boiling  water  in  the  pan,  and  see  to 
it  that  it  is  repeated.  When  ready,  take 
out  the  goose  on  a  big  platter,  skim  off 
all  the  grease,  put  some  more  water  in 
the  pan  and  a  piece  of  butter;  use  a 
spoon,  get  everything  clean  off,  strain  it. 
set  over  the  fire  in  a  casserole  and  boil ; 
thicken  with  a  little  flour  smoothed  out 
in  water  or  cream.  It  makes  a  good 
gravy,  with  the  flavor  of  apples. 

The  ordinary  method  for  roasting  goose 
is  as  follows :  Before  drawing,  singe, 
remove  pin  feathers,  and  wash  thoroughly.' 
Wash  and  rinse  the  inside,  and  wipe  dry. 
Stuff  with  mashed  potatoes,  highly  sea¬ 
soned  with  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  sage 
or  with  equal  parts  of  boiled  onions  and 
bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sage,  or  with  boiled  onions,  chopped 
apples  and  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  as  be¬ 
fore.  Sew  and  truss,  cover  the  breast 
with  slices  of  fat  pork.  After  an  hour’s 
cooking  remove  the  pork  and  pour  the 
fat  off.  Dredge  the  goose  with  flour  and 
return  to  oven.  When  the  flour  is 
browned,  add  a  little  hot  water,  and 
baste  toften.  Dredge  with  flour  after 
basting.  Cook  until  brown  and  tender; 
thicken  gravy  in  pan  with  flour.  Serve 
with  tart  apple  sauce  and  onion  sauce, 
made  by  adding  chopped  boiled  onions  to 
a  smooth  white  sauce. 

2.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
recipe  for  “lazy  wife’s  pickles,”  and 
should  be  glad  to  receive  this. 


Puff  Balls  as  Food 

Are  all  puff  balls  edible?  They  look 
like  pot  cheese  and  have  the  fragrance 
of  a  mushroom.  c.  r.  L. 

Both  the  giaut  puff  ball  and  the  pear- 
shaped  puffball  are  edible.  .When  young 
the  interior  is  white  and  firm ;  later  it 
becomes1  yellow,  and  finally  it  is  dark  and 
powdery.  Buff  balls  must  be  eaten  while 
the  flesh  is  white;  after  it  becomes  yellow 
they  are  unwholesome  and  indigestible. 
They  should  be  peeled  and  sliced,  and  may 
be  served  raw  with  salad  dressing,  stewed 
with  cream  and  served  on  toast,  or  fried. 
They  may  be  simply  fried  in  butter,  or 
dipped  in  egg  and  cracker  dust  before 
frying.  Cream  sauce  is  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dition  to  fried  puff  balls. 


Ripe  Cucumber  Sweet  Pickles 

I  have  a  good  many  recipes  for  sweet 
ripe  cucumber  pickles.  Peel  one  peck  ripe 
cucumbers,  cut  in  four  pieces  and  soak 
over  night  in  salt  water.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  salt  water  and  boil  in  about 
one  quart  vinegar,  3  lbs.  sugar,  *4  lb.  cin¬ 
namon  bark.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  only  spice  needed  for  ripe  cucum¬ 
bers  is  cinnamon.  This  is  an  excellent 
recipe.  I  have  tried  them  all  the  different 
ways  and  found  this  the  best.  B.  M. 


Ring  Pickles 

Take  three  dozen  cucumbers  about 
5  in.  long  and  1%  in.  in  diameter.  Put 
in  12-qt.  porcelain  pail  aud  add  one-half 
of  the  pail  of  water  in  which  is  dissolved 
two  cups  salt.  Let  stand  three  days, 
changing  the  brine  each  day;  second  day 
1%  cups  salt;  third  day,  one  cup  salt, 
decreasing  the  salt  in  brine  each  day. 
Then  slice  crossways,  about  one-half  or 
three  quarters  inch  thick.  Simmer  two 
hours  in  weak  vinegar  with  a  few  fresh 
grape  leaves;  drain  off.  Make  syrup  2*4 
lbs.  brown  sugar  and  3  pts.  vinegar,  cin¬ 
namon  in  sticks  or  bag.  Boil  and  pour 
over  cucumbers.  For  three  days  pour 
off  and  boil  the  syrup  and  pour  on  cu¬ 
cumbers  again;  third  day  put  away  in 
jar.  The  sections  should  be  firm  and  the 
centers  not  come  out  and  make  rings. 

M.  J. 


Tomato  Relish;  Celery  Relish 

Would  you  give  a  good  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  celery  and  tomato  relish?  mbs.  C.  s. 

Tomato  Relish. — Cut  fine  one  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  one  quart  of  onions,  one 
quart  of  green  peppers.  After  this  is  cut, 
add  one-half  cup  of  salt,  drain  in  bag  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  three  quarts 
of  vinegar,  two  cups  of  sugar,  spices  to 
taste.  Boil  and  stir  for  15  minutes,  add¬ 
ing  more  syrup  if  needed.  Can  in  glass  or 
stone  while  hot. 

Celery  Relish. — Thirty  ripe  tomatoes, 


three  small  green  peppers,  four  small 
heads  of  celery,  chopped,  three  cups  cider 
vinegar,  1  y2  cups  brown  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  salt.  Some  use  double  this  amount 
of  salt,  but  when  boiled  down  this  is  too 
salty  for  our  taste.  Chop  all  fine  and 
boil  slowly  three  hours. 


Grape  Jelly  and  Catsup 

Grape  .Telly. — Remove  the  stems  from 
washed  grapes.  Crush  the  fruit  and  boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  and  allow 
two  cups  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice. 
Boil  the  juice  for  20  minutes,  add  the 
sugar  heated  in  the  oven,  and  boil  quickly 
for  five  minutes.  Skim  when  necessary. 
Strain  into  hot  glasses. 

Grape  Catsup. — Cook  stemmed  tart 
grapes  with  a  little  water  until  tender, 
then  rub  through  a  sieve  and  measure  the 
pulp.  '"1o  each  8 %  cups  of  grapes,  add 
two  heaping  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
vinegar,  two  teaspoons  %  each  of  ground 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  mace,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  powdered  ginger,  allspice  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  half  a  teaspoon  salt.  Boil  gent- 
Iv  until  quite  thick;  when  cold  bottle  aud 
seal  tightly.  iielen  a.  lynan. 


Last  of  the  Season  Favorltos 

Cold  Cucumber  Catsup. — This  is  a  fine 
way  to  use  up  the  last  of  the  big  slicing 
eucumbe  s.  and  the  relish  will  keep  all 
Winter:  12  cucumbers  and  3  to  5  onions 
put  through  the  chopper;  drain  overnight. 
Then  pour  on  enough  cold  vinegar  to  make 
a  catsup.  Add  2  rounded  tablespoonfuls 
of  mustard  seed,  2  of  sugar,  1  of  salt  and 
%  teaspoon  fill  of  cayenne  pepper.  Do 
not  cook.  Bottle  and  seal. 

Corn  and  Tomato  Soup. — For  the  Inst 
few  ears  of  corn,  no  long  cooking  neces¬ 
sary.  Cut  tender  corn  from  the  cob  and 
cook  about  20  minutes  with  an  equal 
measure  of  tomatoes,  though  there  may 
be  more  of  the  latter.  Seal  in  glass  jars 
while  boiling  hot.  This  is  fine  for  mid¬ 
winter  cream  soups,  or  made  into  a  rich 
sauce  or  gravy  and  served  on  toast.  The 
acid  of  the  tomatoes  keeps  the  corn,  with¬ 
out  the  long  boiling  otherwise  necessary 
for  corn. 

Best  Green  Tomato  Mincemeat. — We 
think  this  is  better  than  real  mincemeat. 
The  reci.>e  makes  six  quarts :  %  peck 

tomatoes,  put  through  chopper  and  soak 
overnight  in  salted  water;  drain.  Cook 
the  tomatoes  with  a  little  water  until 
about  half  tender  enough,,  then  add  an 
equal  bulk  of  chopped  crab  apples,  2  lbs. 
raisins,  slightly  chopped ;  5  lbs.  brown 
sugar  or  granulated,  1  cup  boiled  cider, 
1  tnblespoonful  cinnamon.  1  teaspoonful 
each  (minded)  of  cloves  and  nutmeg. 
Cook  until  tender  and  seal. 

Cold  Chili  Sauce. — One  peck  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  5  green  peppers,  5  onions ;  chop 
all  fine  and  drain  over  night.  Then  add 

1  cup  mustard  seed,  Va  cup  salt,  4  cups 
sugar,  1  qt.  vinegar  (boiled  and  cooled). 
Put  iuto  cans  cold  and  seal.  This  keeps 
indefinitely. 

Pepper  Hash. — Six  big  onions,  1  small 
cabbaee,  6  red  peppers,  6  green  peppers, 
all  put  through  food  chopper  and  drained. 
Bring  just  to  a  boil  in  1  qt.  vinegar,  1  to 

2  cups  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  salt,  and 

seal.  Very  good.  All  these  recipes  re¬ 
quire  little  time  in  th*  making,  keep  well 
and  are  delicious.  M.  a.  r. 


Flag  Ckair  Seats 

Can  anyone  tell  through  The  It.  N.-Yr. 
how  to  put  new  flag  bottoms  in  the  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  when  to  gather  the  flag, 
and  how  to  cure  it?  Must  it  be  twisted 
when  it  is  green  or  when  dried?  Is  the 
blue  flag  that  grows  in  the  swamps  the 
right  kind?  MRS.  S. 


Hospital  Experience 

Your  articles  referring  to  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  were  very  interesting  to  me,  as 
I  had  not  been  at  home  from  a  local  in¬ 
stitution  two  weeks  when  the  first  article 
was  published ;  thus  my  experience  was 
very  fresh  in  my  memory  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  S.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  are  right. 

The  hospital  where  I  went  was  a  city 
institution,  and  mine  was  a  ward  experi¬ 
ence.  Our  other  hospital  was  crowded 
and  no  private  rooms  to  be  had,  until 
within  a  day  or  so  before  I  was  ready  U> 
leave,  and  when  I  think  of  the  many1  new 
friends  I  made  and  pleasant  hours  spent, 
the  delicious  and  nourishing  meals,  clean¬ 
liness,  quietude,  and  the  ever-ready 
nurses  on  duty  day  and  night.  I  do  not 
regret  my  first  ward  experience,  and 
would  go  again  if  the  occasion  demanded. 
For  the  woman  in  a  serious  condition,  by 
all  means  have  a  private  room  if  you 
can  get  it.  I  had  been  confined  five  times 
at  home  before,  aud  I  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence,  and  see  now  what  I  missed  in  care 
previously.  faithful  reader. 

Are  Hospital  Babies  Tagged? 

My  own  sister  is  married  to  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  she  has  many  friends  also 
married  to  physicians,  and  I  have  often 
wonderful  that  none  went  to  a  hospital 
to  he  confined.  When  I  once  mentioned 
the  matter  to  my  sister,  she  said  she  would 
never  feel  sure  she  had  her  own  baby 
if  she  went  away  from  home.  Still  an¬ 
other  sister-in-law  went  to  a  hospital  and 
speaks  well  of  it,  though  when  I  asked  her 
what  means  of  identification  they  used, 
she  said  “none.”  So  it  is  possible  that 
the  hospital  Mrs.  C.  P.  S.  went  to  is 
extra  careful.  mrs.  ii.  d.  s. 
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Pillsburys 


IN  well-stocked  farm  kitchens  nowadays,  you’ll  usually  find  every  member  of 
Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods.  Women  know  that  the  name  “Pillsbury”  on  a 
food  product  means  quality.  You  will  find  in  every  Pillsbury  product  the  same 
high  quality  that  you  have  learned  to  expect  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  This  is 
your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 

The  first  member  of  the  family.  Women 
everywhere  have  been  making  good,  whole¬ 
some  bread  and  light  tender,  pastry  with 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  for  over  50  years. 
It’s  very  economical,  too. 

Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran 

Not  ordinary  bran,  but  a  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  sterilized  large-flake  bran,  put  up  in 
air  tight,  sanitary  packages.  A  wholesome 
food  and  a  splendid  natural  laxative — makes 
delicious  bran  bread,  cookies  and  muffins. 


Pillsbury’s  Wheat  Cereal 

Made  from  the  creamy-white  hearts  of  se¬ 
lected  wheat ;  a  dainty  yet  substantial  break¬ 
fast  food.  So  easily  digested  that  infants 
thrive  on  it — so  nourishing  that  it  sustains 
the  hardest  worker. 

Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour 

The  new  way  to  make  the  best  pancakes 
you  have  ever  tasted — just  add  water  to 
Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour,  beat  thoroughly 
and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  You  do  not 
need  eggs,  milk  or  baking  powder. 


Every  member  of  Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods  is  guaranteed. 
You’ll  find  them  at  your  grocer’s.  Ask  for  “Pillsbury’s”. 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 
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MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

ANNUAL  SALE 
September  17,  1920 

The  sale  list  includes  seventy  head  — about 
half  of  which  were  bred  at  Meridale  Farms ; 
the  other  half  were  imported.  Progeny  of 
every  one  of  the  famous  herd  sires  at  Meri¬ 
dale  Farms  is  listed  in  the  offering. 

Jap  blood  is  strongly  represented.  One  of 
The  Japs  Gold  Medal  Daughters  will  be  sold 
— Japs  Mertha  Lass  329714,  with  a  yearly 
record  of  15326  lbs.  milk,  945  lbs.  butter.  A 
son  of  The  Jap  is  likewise  included. 

After  thirty-one  years  of  constructive  breed¬ 
ing,  we  feel  very  confident  that  the  cattle 
thus  offered  will  please  the  thoughtful 
buyer  who  demands  correct  type,  robust 
health  and  heavy  production. 

For  Catalog  Address  : 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 


o  r 


AYER  &  MCKINNEY 

Meridale  Farms  Meridale,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irDcrvc 
FARM  elUilOl-i  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE: 

1.  Young  Bull  dropped  March  9th, 
1917.  Perfection,  pedigree,  con¬ 
formation  and  service. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


2.  Bull  calf  dropped  Dec.  24,1919. 

3.  Bull  calf  dropped  Apr.  2,  1920. 


Milking  Shorthorns  ££! 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  row  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinglonville,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  specimen  that  will  please 
the  most  critical  buyer. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES, 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


All  three  from  R.  O.  M.  Dams 

Priced  to  sell.  For  description 
address 

KARHA  FARM 

%  Cco.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  book  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

3 33  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHAKLKS  G.  POSTER,  p. 
O.  lloxllS,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


■  C!  ,Jne  Pute  Brod  Ball.  Eleven 

w  Co  En  1  €5  high  grade  cows,  three 

heifers;  freshen  in  early  spring.  F.  A.  PARKS,  Lawtons,  n.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Live  Stock  on  20-Acre  Farm 

On  a  farm  of  20  acres  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  enough  feed  for  my  stock, 
consisting  of  two  cows,  two  horses,  two 
pigs  and  50  to  75  hens.  I  have  been  using 
a  rotation  of  corn  with  rye  and  Alsike 
clover  at  last  cultivation,  plowed  under 
for  oats,  then  wheat,  and  after  wheat 
Timothy,  Red-top  and  Alsike  seeded  alone 
in  August,,  for  hay  one  year,  and 
plowed  under  for  corn  with  the  manure 
I  have.  I  only  cut  one  year,  thinking 
to  get  more  good  from  the  clover  plowed 
under.  I  have  done  this  only  one  year, 
and  raised  30’  bu.  shelled  corn,  20  bu.  of 
oats.  12  bu.  of  wheat  and  a  little  less 
than  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  trying  Soy  beans  instead 
of  oats  for  protein  for  my  cows,  and  also 
because  I  could  let  the  rye  and  clover 
grow  longer,  as  the  beans  would  not  be 
sown  as  early.  Can  I  feed  the  ground 
beans  to  cows  in  place  of  the  high-priced 
concentrates,  and  can  I  feed  them  to  poul¬ 
try?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  feed  with¬ 
out  thrashing?  What  do  you  consider 
the  best  source  of  succulence  for  me  to 
raise  for  Winter?  I  can  raise  mangels, 
but  they  are  a  great  deal  of  work.  Would 
not  turnips  or  rutabagas  sown  broadcast 
he  best,  considering  the  work?  Will  this 
rotation  and  the  manure  from  the  stock 
keep  the  soil  up  in  fertility  without  fer¬ 
tilizer.  or  will  it  grow  poorer?  e.  r.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

While  oats  make  a  splendid  contribu¬ 
tion  to  almost  any  ration  for  feeding  live 
stock ;  the  one  objection  that  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  raised  regarding  them  is  the 
fact  that  their  yield  per  acre  in  the  East 
is  relatively  low,  and  that  they  mature 
during  a  season  of  the  year  when  rains 
are  frequently  destructive,  and  as  a  result 
the  crop  is  either  lost  or  damaged  about 
three  years  out  of  five.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  oats  into  most  crop 
rotations,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
have  better  results  if  you  would  use  oats 
and  Canada  field  peas  rather  than  oats 
alone. 

Your  suggestion  that  Soy  beaus  take 
the  place  of  oats  is  a  practical  one.  Soy 
beau  seed,  however,  is  very  expensive,  and 
the  yield  per  acre  of  Soy  beans  is  rela¬ 
tively  small.  However,  they  will  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  gathering  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  and  likewise  they  will 
add  protein  to  a  ration  that  would  sup¬ 
plement  the  corn  and  rye  and  he  especially 
useful  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  Just  what 
the  results  have  been  from  feeding  Soy 
beans  to  poultry  I  do  not  know,  hut  this 
information  could  he  obtained  by  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  poultry  department  at 
the  New  Jersey  Station.  I  am  inclined 
to  suggest  that  where  you  seed  with  the 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  the  second  cutting 
of  clover  might  properly  bo  made  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  without  robbing  the  soil. 

You  will  find  that  the  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  will  make  a  splendid  roughage 
for  not  only  your  cows,  but  for  your  two 
work  horses  as  well.  It  would'  not  be 
necessary  to  thrash  this  combination,  but 
rather  they  could  bo  cut  and  cured  as 
hay,  or  it  would  even  he  possible  to  let 
them  mature  and  stack  them  in  the  barn, 
or  put  them  in  a  bundle  or  sheaf  and  feed 
them  in  this  manner.  Alsike  clover  is 
best  suited  for  low  or  gravelly  soil,  and 
you  might  find  a  combination  of  rye  and 
vetch  superior  to  rye  and  clover. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  succulence  for 
Lise  with  your  two  cows  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
find  turnips  more  economical  to  produce 
than  the  mangels.  They  can  ho  broad¬ 
cast  in  July  or  August.  The  seed  is  in¬ 
expensive.  and  if  the  turnips  are  stored  in 
a  pit  and  well  covered  with  straw  and 
dirt,  they  will  keep  for  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Winter.  Care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised,  however,  in  feeding  turnips  to 
milk  cows,  else  the  milk  will  be  tainted. 
If  they  are  fed  after  milking,  and  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  stored  in  the  barn,  the 
difficulty  can  be  overcome.  A  small 
amount  of  beet  pulp,  saturated  with  mo- 
’asses,  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
succulence.  With  only  two  cows  you 
could  not  afford  to  put  up  a  silo,  for  the 
".vpense  of  filling  would  be  too  great;  and. 
furthermore,  you  could  not  get  a  silo 
small  enough  economically  to  provide 
silage  for  two  cows.  It  wVnild  spoil  in 
the  meantime,  and  you  would  lose  your 
entire  crop.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  purchase  some  acid  phosphate  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  but  with 
the  manure  distributed  on  the  land  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  you  to  increase 
the  production  of  this  small  area. 


Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 
For  Profit 

“Both  milk  and  fat  are  produced  at  low¬ 
est  rate  in  general  by  the  cows  consuming 
the  MOST  FOOD.”  This  conclusion 
reached  by  Prof.  II.  H.  Wing,  Professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  at  Cornell,  after  a 
year’s  observation  of  the  herd  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  experiment  station.  Ilolsteins  are 
large  and  healthy,  capable  of  converting 
large  quantities  of  coarse  feed  into  the 
best  milk  suitable  for  all  purposes,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  demand  for  infant  feeding  and 
for  cheese  making. 

If  you  are  keeping  cows  for  profit,  in¬ 
vestigate  Holsteins. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  fop 
any  Dairyman. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices, 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro- 
I  have  50  registered 
calves,  3  to  10  mos.  old, 
S 1  00  each  for  the  lot;  choice, 
8 1  25.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  that  you  'w  ant, 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  820 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  6. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  and  soil  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  businoss.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  soil  continually  and  have  200  to  selectfrom, 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Two  Well  Bred  Heifers  For  Sale 

Their  sire  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PON¬ 
TIAC  ALCARTRA,  the  famous  fc'ill.OOO  bull. 
Their  dams  are  by  a  son  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS.  the  famous  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING 
SEGIS. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  R.  F.  D.  2.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


20  High  Grade  Holsteins  fresh 

10  near-by  Grade  Holstein  Cows.  5  Pure  bred  Hoi- 
steins,  2-yr.-old,  bred  to  a  30-lb.  sire.  !45  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows,  due  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  T.  IT. 
Tested.  Davis  &  Hollister,  Hallston  Spa., 'N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to$»5.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Pori  Byron.  N.Y. 


HoNtrin-Krlriian  lloifer  and  Hull  Cnl in.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FI  FARMS.  McGrow.  Cortland  Co..  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  ADams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

428  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  fie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  VV.  It.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Dakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puppies  reJJA  $12 

Also  poultry,  bares  and  Holstein  rattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  forsale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free  H.  A.  Sootier,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Farm  Dogs-  Collie-AiredaleCross  botli  pure-bred. 

Very  intelligent.  Pups  ready  to  he  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  Males,  88  ;  Females,  85.  ITM.  " .  KETCII,  t'oliootou,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Hound — Vfc  Terrier  oi’d. 

Good  hunter.  O.  I>.  81  5  JACOB  LON II,  Dayton,  Penn. 


FERRETS 

C.  IL  KEEPER  &  CO. 


Thousands  of  them  to  kill 
millions  of  rats.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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|  “ SWINE  A 

SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Reference:Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 

c— REGISTERED— — 

HAMiPSDHliRES 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilt?  bred  by  Simon 
Moon  of  Towanda.  Illinois.  Sired  by 
Towanda  Boy  and  Garland’s  King. 
Also  three  prize  Sows  and  one  Boar. 

Byron  Q.  Moon  Troy,  N.  Y. 


H  AMPSHIRES 

The  kind  that  make  the  breed  popular.  Registered 
sow  pigs.  Farmers’  prices.  Pork  Producing  pigs 

at  $16  the  pair.  VINCENT  W.  JIMESON,  Millington.  N.  J. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

Chester  Whites 

Conditions  are  such  that  we  can  no  longer  keep 
pigs  here.  We  offer  one  boar,  two  sows  and  14 
suckling  pigs,  all  registered  and  transferred. 
Ttiey  are  a  high  class  lot  and  priced  low 
for  quick  sale. 

FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS  LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  , 


REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— 840.  Registered  six  weeks 
pigs— 820.  Grades,  six  weeks— 86  each. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  Nevr  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


Registered  Chester  Whites  {L^'amf 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  OANENHOWER.  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 


Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Piss 

Either  sex.  Matured  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  and 
September.  Write  for  prices,  A.  k.  SCHOFEIL,  Hau.altan,  N.Y. 


Chester  Whites  and  0. 1.  C.  PIGSV^Vko^s 

and  Sows.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE.  Neville.  Ft. 


rtineFarWIiifo  Bred  nows.  PiKs  8  wks.  to  6  mol. 
unesier  W  illte  ltajali.  Prince  Big  Bone,  School¬ 
master  breeding.  SPUING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis.  S.  I. 


A  few  tine  young  boars  and  gilts. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM 
SYLVANIA,  PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

Is  a  son  of  Imported  Epochal  and  out 
of  Imported  Sallie  Gossard  Violet.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  first  son  of 
Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  herd.  The  Epochal  Berkshires 
won  more  first  and  Champion  prizes 
than  any  other  herd — a  grand  total 
of  awards  284.  The  Epochal  family 
topped  all  public  sales  in  August  with 
the  highest  sale  average  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  head. 
One  yearling  boar  sold  for  $6,500.00 
and  one  bred  sow  sold  for  $3,900.00. 
We  offer  Epochal  Berkshire  of  this 
line  of  breeding  at  a  price  any  pro¬ 
gressive  breeder  can  afford  to  own  in 
their  herd,  and  no  herd  is  complete 
without  Epochals.  We  own  the 
largest  and  best  herd  of  Epochals  in 
the  State  and  are  selling  sows,  bred, 
and  youngsters  of  both  sex.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  express  paid  within  one 
thousand  miles 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  TSToiucRC 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh- 
ing250to500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

5  yearling  Boars,  a  few  bred  sows,  open 
yearling  gilts,  spring  boars  and  gilts. 

Apply  John  Buckler,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Maqua  Farm  Registered  Berkshires 

One  sow  farrowed  51ar.  15,  1918,  known  as  Dix- 
ville  Princess  "71679. 

Sire.  Balsams  Successor's  Double  237801 
Dam,  Balsams  Wakarusa  Princes*  8th  247536. 

Price  $100 

One  Berkskire  Boar  known  as  Grosvenordal# 
Star  271680.  Farrowed  Mar.  25.  1918. 

Sire,  Bernices  Successor  194935. 

Dam,  Successor’s  Star  Pet  235001. 

Price  $100 

MAQUA  FARM  EDGARTOWN,  MASS. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


0  1  n  I.  Reg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Edd. 

.  I.  U.  3  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex.  Sin. iU  at  8- 
wki.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Senaca  Falls.  N.  ». 


YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

Six-mos.-old  open  gilts  of  superior  site  and  quality,  chol¬ 
era  immune.  Can  be  bred  for  spring  litters  to  Oak  Lodge 
boar.  Gilts  of  equal  merit  are  rarely  offered  for  sale,  :<nd 
I  suggest  ordering  now  so  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  you  think  they  should  be. 
H.  C.  BARTON,  South  Amherst,  Mass. 


MyPoIand-Chinas  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 

Muster  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury.  Conn. 


SS  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

from  a  litter  of  twelve.  They  are  big  type  from  a 
Colonel  dam  and  sired  by  Belrose  Orion  Cherry 
King,  the  $1,000  son  of  Fancy  Joe  Orion.  The  first 
check  for  825  gets  the  best  boar  in  the  litter. 

S.  W.  Hagan  -  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS •j£23SSfc 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Karin  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flendugton. 

Gltm  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  Rand  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right, 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


CAPTAIN  WING  FARM  BERKSHIRES  the  buyer 

They  are  money-makers.  Home  of  Lucindy’s  Real  Type 
10th,  phenomenal  son  of  the  famous  Heal  Type.  Stock  of 
all  ages  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Hacked  by  an  iron¬ 
clad  guarantee  a>id  by  a  policy  of  integrity,  fRirness  and 
service.  WILFRID  P.  HEWITT,  Caplin  Wing  Farn.  tcu.hn.t.  Mast. 


Berkshire  Bargains 

One  tried  500-lb.  sow,  two  years  old  ;  3  fine  300-lb.  gilts, 
bred  for  fall  litters,  and  3  open  gilts  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  lCEO  TOE  FAU.1I,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Epochal  Giant  Berkshires^ 

ten-wks.  pigs,  at  reasonable  prices.  We  need  room.  Write 

today.  H  M.  SPAHR  BREEDING  ESTATE,  Dept.  Q.  Waadatara,  Maryland 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Big  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbladala,  Cann. 


For  Sale-DUROC -JERSEYS 

ton  Defender  Boar  that  lias  never  been  defeated 
in  the  show  ring.  Vigx  8  to  12  wks.  old.  $12  each. 
Open  gilts.  $50.  P0C0N0  DAIRY  FARM.  Preserve.  Pa. 


For  Sale— ty  PigS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  84  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES— For  breeders.  $10ea.,  eithersex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  i'ARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


BELWOOD  DUROCSyounl 

purebred  pigs  of  popular  breeding.  Either  sex  at  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  I.  *.  GORDO*  DARBT,  D.  V.  M..  Hickittitawn.  M.  J. 


Hampshire  PIGS.  Boars.  JJ7.S0  Sows.  S2S.50.  !*«ir  unreluted, 
Ji?  SO;  Tt  ios,  S72.50.  Gilt .& bred  sows  "n  application.  Ib  ices 
include  registration.  PIEDMONT  HAMPSHIRE  FARM.  Nawland.  *.  C. 


to  Market —  Full  Weight 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 


’•  -  l  . . 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feed 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  "Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable." 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  111. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,000  members 


te^GUERNSEYSrSl^ 


^Products 

The  fair  season  is  here.  Thousands  of  Guernseys  are 
being  exhibited  at  county,  State  and  inter-State  fairs. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  the  Guernsey  cattle  when  you  attend 
your  local  fair.  Our  free  literature  contains  helpful 
information  to  carry  with  you.  Send  for  it  now. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  79  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

WILL  HOLD  THEIR 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 

At  Fernbrook  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  by  Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage) 

Saturday,  September  18,  1920 

Sixty  head  of  carefully  selected  Guernseys  will  be  offered,  representing  the  best 
individuals  and  the  most  fashionable  blood  from  the  herds  of  New  York’s  most 
constructive  breeders,  such  as  daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  15265;  Ultra  May 
King  87600 ;  Langwater  Peerless  19227 ;  Langwater  Ultimas  39637 
and  many  others  of  “May  Rose”  strains. 


"SALE  CO  MMITTEE” 


C.  L.  A.  Whitney, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  M.  White, 
Freehold,  N.  Y. 


C.  H.  Hechler, 
Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


RayH.  Alesander, 
Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


ADDRESS 


FOR  CATALOGUE 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 

405  Main  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Young  GUERNSEY  BULLS  For  Sale 

Two  to  eighteen  months  old.  Sired  by  mv 
three  herd  bulls:  LANGWATER  FASHION 
23660,  sire  Of  Langwater  Phyllis,  highest  two- 
year-old  record  of  the  breed.  WARRIOR 
KING  45105  (by  Langwater  Warrior,  out  of 
Langwater  May  Queen),  a  double  grandson  of 
King  of  the  May.  FASHION  OF  FOX  RUN 
51444  (by  Langwater  Fashion  23660  )  Several  of 
the  dams  of  these  young  bulls  are  May  Rose 
stock  with  A.  R.  records.  Moderate  prices. 

IFrtfe  for  details  to 

F.  S.  GILCHREST,  Superintendent, 
FOX  RUN  FARM,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Choice  of  six  youug  bulls  of  May  Rose  breeding. 
Ready  for  light  service.  They  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  testeil  for  tuberculosis  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  at  once.  Price  from  $150  to  $350 
each.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 

STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Funnel's  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,'  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  anil  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  W rite  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWJ,  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St..  Phlla.,  Pi 

sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
damson  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  $100  up.  A.  j.  FELL,  Lunsdule,  Pu. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Bull  Calve*  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
eonstitutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

MOORE  VILLA  GUERNSEY  FARM 

offers  for  sale  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and 
Bulls  of  serviceable  age  at  reasonable  prices  to 
farmers  desiring  to  grade  up  their  herds.  Address 

MOORE  VILLA  GTJERN8EY  FARM,  Unadilla,  ».  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Sxithvuxe  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  1  ork 

Y\J  ANTED — A  Reg:.  Guernwey  Heifer  Calf.  State 
"  age  and  price.  J.  C.  ALCORN,  Jr..  R.  0.  No.  5,  Titosvillt,  Pa. 

Guernsey  Bulls-4  Ready  for  Service  TyVe 

of  American  breeding,  line-bred,  from  our  famous 
foundation  cow.  Duchess  of  Maple  Row.  Prices 
moderate.  $200  upwards.  TA8E.R  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE.  Keg.  GUERNSEY  BULL-  Bijou’s 
1  Prince  of  Oakhurst  So.  45S69.  Dropped  March  27, 
1917.  Proven  Sire — Splendid  Blood  Lines.  Sire:  Rosie’s 
Golden  King  of  Oakhurst.  Dam  :  Imp.  Raymond's 
Bijou  XI.  of  Beaulieu.  “  THE  ORCHARDS,”  Lakeville,  Cann. 

BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

Special  Offering 

Three  Fall  Boars ;  Three  Fall  Sows,  two 
bred  for  early  Fall  farrow,  $50.00  each, 
registered.  This  is  half  their  value.  We  need 
the  room  for  Fall  litters.  Also  pigs  of  all 
ages,  mature  sows  and  service  boars. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

Beilvale,  New  York 


[ 


SHEEP 


Wool  Market  is  doing  better 

You  can’t  afford  to  grow  sheep  for  wool  alone. 
Get  a  pure  bred  ram.  that  will  improve  the 
mutton  quality  of  your  flock,  at  the  Second 
Annual  Pure  Bred  Ram  Sale.  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24th.  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds.  Write 

A.  G.  SKINNER,  for  catalogue,  Storrs,  Conn. 


Fine  Hampshires 

is  season.  “  Bar Be,"  a 260-ll>.  Imported  yearling  ram 
oiu  the  Koyal  show  .it  Cardiff,  headstbe  flock.  Add:  e>s 

AKL  1).  BROWN,  K.  L>.  No.  2,  lliou,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ReS.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
tht  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KAKLIXOEK.  Mousey,  X.V.  ••l,lio..e  Com.-' 

Ten  cows,  some  fresh,  lie  if- 

_ _  ers  and  bull  calves,  Oxford 

u.  St.  Lambert,  Lord  Glennie  breeding  BENEL- 
I  FARM.  Wilmot  Road, New  Roehelle,  N.Y,  Telephone  4496 


ERSEYS 


For  Sale-16  Head  of  Ewes  jkkIeys 

All  young.  The  greater  part  will  freshen  between 
September  ami  October  last.  Much  careful  study 
and  thought  has  been  given  this  herd  to  build  them 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  milk  production  as  well  as 
being  rich.  FRANK  MADRID,  Bradford,  Fa. 

“TRAN  QUILUTY  FARMS  DORSETS” 

Special  pr.ee  of  830  on  Ram  Lambs  ami  840  on 
Yearlings,  crated  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  next  thirty  days. 
All  pure-bred  and  Registered. 

ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr.  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

SHROPSHIRES:  J&SKKff, 

Sirvd  by  250  lb.  imported  rain.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewes.  Fred  Van  V lket  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

Locust  Hitl  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  cf 
fleece.  Yearling  rams  for  sale.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eigla  Bridge.  N.Y. 

DonicforoH  Shropshire  Ewe  and  Ram 
I\t  yialYi  tU  Lambs.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  ami 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLAS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  X.  J, 


Reg 

at  al 


.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  sVock 

II  times,  special  prices  on  50  yearling  Rams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PATTRI0GE,  Leicester,  N.  T. 

HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 

I.  lJand  17  mos.  old.  C.  1*.  &  If.  W»  KIGIIaM,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Reg.ShropshireP.ams 


and  ewes,  with  good  head  cov¬ 
ering.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.T 


r„ro„L  Reg.  1IAMP8) 

r  or  Sale  ewes.  Apply 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
Ot’IIIK  KiHB.  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-25  Shropshire  Ewes  ^7s^Uh?apnl? 

taken  soon.  F.  E-  DORN,  Brook,  ton,  New  York 
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TheDe  Laval 
Milker 


The  only  moving  part 
of  the  Udder  Pulsator 


The  De  Laval  Udder  Pulsator  is  a  remarkable 
advance  in  pulsator  construction.  It  has  no 
valves,  no  springs,  no  weights,  no  diaphragms. 
The  only  moving  part  is  the  small,  plain  piston 
of  non-rusting,  wear-resisting  Monel  metal,  which 
never  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk,  is  entirely 
enclosed  and  lasts  for  years  without  oiling,  ad¬ 
justing  or  repairing. 

The  regular  movement  of  the  piston  effects 
uniform  action  of  the  teat-cups  and  as  the  piston 
is  moved  with  unfailing  regularity  by  the  De 
Laval  Master  Control,  all  cows  are  milked  in  the 
same  manner  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  alternating,  positive, 
uniform  and  gentle  in  action — requiring  no  ad¬ 
justment  of  any  kind.  It  is  faster,  more  reliable 
and  more  sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milk¬ 
ing,  and  is  sold  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  more  is  expected  of  it  than  of  any  other 
milker— due  to  the  Company’s  reputation  for 
service  and  satisfaction  to  users  of  De  Laval 
machinery. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

16JJ  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  for  Cows  and  Calves 

IIow  can  I  mix  different  kinds  of  food 
so  as  to  obtain  a  good  milk  ration?  The 
cows  are  on  poor  pasture.  I  can  get  bran 
$3.30,  gluten  $3.75,  oil  meal  $3.75,  cotton 
seed  $3.75,  cornmeal  $3.75.  How  shall 
I  mix  this  to  got  a  milk  ration?  I  wish 
a  grain  ration  for  calves  without  milk, 
which  are  threo  months  old.  They  are 
heifers  which  I  wish  to  grow  for  cows. 

Now  York.  o.  F.  I’. 

A  usoftil  grain  ration  for  your  three- 
months-old  calves  would  consist  of  ecpial 
parts  of  ground  oats,  oil  meal  and  hominy 
meal.  The  addition  of  equal  parts  of 
middlings  would  improve  its  palatability, 
but  the  high  cost  of  middlings  makes  them 
almost  prohibitive.  I  should  feed  these 
heifer  calves  from  two  to  three  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  and,  in  addition,  let  them 
have  access  to  some  kind  of  leguminous 
hay.  While  there  may  he  some  advan¬ 
tages  in  foraging  them  on  green  pasture 
this  alone  will  not  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  grow  and  gain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Based  upon  the  prices  you  suggest, 
provided  the  feeds  are  all  available,  a 
ration  useful  for  dairy  cows  would  he 
as  follows:  300  lbs  of  cornmeal;  200  lbs. 
of  gluten  ;  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal ; 
100  lbs.  of  bran. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  ration  for  each 
or  4  llis  of  milk  produced,  provided 
they  are  foraging  on  poor  pasture.  If 
on  good  pasture  you  could  reduce  the 
grain  mixture  to  equal  parts  of  cornmeal 
and  gluten,  or  equal  parts  of  hominy  and 
oil  meal. 


Grain  for  Guernsey  Cows 

I  have  your  reply  to  my  query  as  to 
the  feed  for  Guernsey  cows:  a  mixture 
of  400  lbs.  of  hominy,  400  lbs.  of  gluten 
and  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  This  is  to 
go  with  my  silage  and  hay.  You  do  not 
state  how  much  of  this  mixture  to  give 
to  each  cow  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  which  they  give.  If  you  will  tell 
me  this  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

New  Hampshire.  H.  K.  M. 

The  mixture  suggested  was  intended 
for  Guernsey  cows,  and  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded 
per  cow  per  day.  Usually  a  safe  rule  to 
follow  is  based  upon  the  feeding  of  one 
lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  three 
or  three  and  a dialf  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  Of  course  this  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal 
and  it  may  vary  somewhat  during  the 
lactation  period.  It  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  silage  and  hay.  They  should  be 
fed  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish,  and  if  the  hay  is 
clover  or  Alfalfa  it  need  not  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  quite  as  much  grain. 

It  matters  very  little  whether  you  are 
feeding  for  milk  production  or  butterfat. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  modify  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  of  milk  by  any  variation 
of  the  grain  ration.  While  it  is  true  that 
cows  in  high  condition  often  will  give 
milk  a  little  higher  in  butterfat  than  those 
emaciated,  nevertheless  it  is  not  safe  to 
attempt  to  feed  cows  on  this  basis.  You 
are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  feed  the  cow  during  her  dry 
period  as  it  is  during  the  period  when 
she  is  producing  milk.  This  will  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  gain  in  flesh  and 
vigor,  and  approach  calving  time  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 


Thin  Horse 

I  have  a  mare  nine  years  old  that  is 
getting  thin.  As  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  oats  we  have  'been  feeding  her  about 
10  quarts  mixed  feed  analyzing:  Pro¬ 
tein,  HJ/i  per  cent;  fat.,  31/,  per  cent; 
carbohydrates,  (!()  per  cent;  fiber,  13  per 
cent.  She  has  no  sign  of  worms,  and  she 
eats  well.  She  gets  good  hay  and  is  ex¬ 
ercised  lightly  nearly  every  day.  j.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mare’s  teeth 
need  floating  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  properly  to  masticate  the  feed.  While 
there  may  be  no  evidence  of  intestinal 
worms,  one  can  never  tell  by  mere  obser¬ 
vation  that  they  are  not  sapping  her 
vitality  and  making  it  impossible  for  her 
to  gain  in  weight  or  even  maintain  her 
condition.  Have  a  veterinarian  examine 
her  teeth  and  make  sure  that  sharp  points 
of  the  teeth  are  not  pressing  against  her 
gums.  Then  place  in  her  feed  twice  daily 
for  three  or  four  days  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixt  ure  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  powdered  geutiau  and  powdered 


ferrous  sulphate.  This  would  be  mixed, 
right  with  the  corn  and  fed  during  this 
period,  and  if  internal  parasites  are 
present  they  will  be  released.  Follow 
this  with  a  bran  mash  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  worms  are  excreted.  As 
feed  for  horses  doing  light,  work  I  should 
prefer  a  ration  consisting  of  five  parts 
of  oats,  two  parts  of  cornmeal,  one  part 
of  bran  and  one  part  of  oilmen!  Feed 
about,  one  pound  of  hay  5-  ^.ch  100 
pounds  of  live  weight,  giving  the  bulk  of 
this  at  night.  As  to  the  amount  of  grain 
fed,  feed  from  one  to  l1/,  pounds  of  grain 
for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  and 
give  the  major  portion  of  this  feed  at 
noon,  provided  the  animal  is  regularly 
worked.  If  you  have  some  of  the  ready- 
mixed  horse  feed  on  hand  it  might  con¬ 
stitute  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
ration. 


When  to  Wean  Pigs 

I  have  a  sow  with  six  pigs  six  weeks 
old.  The  mother  is  getting  very  poor. 
When  do  you  think  I  ought  to  wean 
them?  The  little  ones  look  fat,  but.  they 
scratch  and  they  are  beginning  to  get  a 
little  scurfy.  What  would  you  do  for 
this,  and  what  would  be  a  good  feed  for 
the  little  ones?  j.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  well  to  wean  pigs  when  they  are 
between  seven  and  eight  weeks  of  age. 
If  the  sow  is  suckled  down  so  very  thin 
the  pigs  can  be  weaned  when  they  are 
seven  weeks  old ;  but  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  increase  the  feed  for  the  brood  sow, 
and  likewise  provide  a  creep  where  the 
young  pigs  can  eat  some  grain  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  let  them  continue  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  advantage  so  well  known  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  mother’s  milk.  In 
this  connection  a  ration  consisting  of 
corn.  oats,  middlings  and  oilmenl  would 
satisfy  both  the  brood  sow  and  the  young 
pigs.  If  you  cannot  supply  such  variety 
as  this,  then  cornmeal,  to  which  five  or 
eight  pc-  cent  of  digester  tankage  has 
been  added  would  suffice.  The  little  pigs 
will  not  do  as  well  on  cornmeal  as  they 
will  on  middlings  or  ground  oats,  and  it 
would  lie  well  to  provide  this  for  them 
until  they  are  10  or  15  weeks  old.  So  far 
as  scurfy  condition  is  concerned,  rub  the 
pigs  thoroughly  with  either  castor  oil  or 
sweet  oil,  and  this  condition  will  dis¬ 
appear. 


Temperature  in  Churning 

I  notice  on  page  1144,  under  “Soft  But¬ 
ter.”  in  reply  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  A.,  that 
T.  E.  W.,  says:  “The  churning  tempera¬ 
ture  should,  however,  be  varied  so  that 
the  butter  will  come  in  30  to  40  minutes.” 
You  may  imagine  my  surprise,  because 
on  the  day  before,  viz.,  June  25,  in  our 
large  churn.  I  brought  the  butter  in  eight 
minutes.  Since  then,  in  the  small  churn, 
I  have  had  “varied”  success.  June  7, 
with  the  small  churn,  I  had  three  churn¬ 
ings  from  the  same  jar  of  cream.  To 
get  the  butter  the  first  took  three  min¬ 
utes,  the  second  eight  minutes  and  the 
third  2%  minutes,  but  the  last  was  only 
about  half  of  a  churning.  If  with  the 
large  churn  we  do  not  have  a  sign  of  but¬ 
ter  in  12  to  15  minutes  we  decide  temper¬ 
ature  is  wrong  and  proceed  to  change  it 
with  a  dash  of  cold  or  warm  water,  as 
needed.  u.  J.  b. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Dimensions  of  Cow  Stable 

What  are  the  right  dimensions  for  a 
cow  stable?  We  recently  bought  a  family 
cow,  but  every  morning  she  is  very  dirty 
about  her  hindquarters.  I  notice  that 
others  farmers’  cows  are  cleaner.  IIow 
long  and  wide  should  be  the  stand,  and 
how  should  the  gutter  be  placed  behind? 

( llifton,  N.  J.  o.  F. 

Any  good  family  cow  is  entitled  to  a 
tailor-made  standing  platform,  cut  to  fit. 
Measure  the  distance  from  stanchion  to 
hind  feet  a.s  this  cow  stands  in  a  natural 
position  in#  her  place  and  you  will  have 
the  required  length  of  the  new  platform. 
You  will  probably  find  it  to  be  somewhere 
between  4  and  5  ft.,  but  don’t  get  it  too 
long.  The  cow’s  hind  feet  should  come 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter  when  6he 
is  standing  quietly  in  her  place.  A  gut¬ 
ter  should  be  8  in.  deep  and  wide  enough 
to  take  the  ordinary  barn  shovel,  or  from 
12  to  15  in.  If  too  shallow,  it  will  over¬ 
flow  upon  the  walk  or  platform;  if  too 
deep  it  is  not  easily  cleaned,  and  a  cow 
may  be  injured  when  stepping  into  it. 
From  4  to  5  ft.  of  space  upon  the  platform 
will  give  the  cow  room  to  lie  down  com¬ 
fortably,  and  the  attendant  room  to  sit  by 
her  side  when  milking.  M.  b.  d. 


Farmers’  Bulletin  01)3,,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  I).  U.,  tells  the  story  of 
co-operative  bull  associations.  It.  seems 
that  there  are  78  of  these  associations  in 
tins  country,  with  a  total  membership  of 
2,978.  owning  371  purebred  bulls.  This 
pamphlet  tells  how  these  clubs  are  or¬ 
ganized,  what  they  do,  and  the  benefits 
obtained  through  them.  It  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  constitution  and  full  account  of 
how  to  proceed. 


3^2  Plow 
Capacity 


It,  is  the  correct  farm  power  unit,  doing  all  belt  and  field  work, 
including  cultivation,  with  one  man. 

Engineering  and  manufacturing  development  of  the  Moline  Tractor 
and  Moline  Tractor  Plows  enable  us  to  announce  a  3-2  Plow  for 
use  with  the  Moline  Tractor. 

3  plows  for  ordinary  conditions  which  prevail  in  most  sections 
of  the  country. 


The  Moline  is  unique  in 
the  tractor  field — made  so 
by  our  patent  protection. 


2  plows  for  extreme  conditions  and  unfavorable  seasons. 

An  average  saving  of  4.7  horses  per  farm,  and  a  total  average  sav¬ 
ing  of  $1,408. 16  per  year,  is  reported  by  yearly  Moline  tractor  per¬ 
formance  records  received  from  owners  to  date.  We  will  be  glad  to 
give  anyone  interested  the  opportunity  to  personally  inspect  these 
records. 


If  desired  you  can  use  the  “drag  behind”  or  Horse 
drawn  implements  you  now  have  with  the  Moline 
Tractor  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


Moline 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 


Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louis 


See  Your  Moline  Dealer  or  Write  Our  Nearest  Branch  at: 

Poughkeepsie  Indianapolis  Portland  Denver  Minneapolis 

Baltimore  Stockton  Salt  Lake  City  Kansas  City  Jackson,  Mich. 

Los  Angeles  Spokano  Columbus,  Ohio  Omaha  Sioux  Falls 


Des  Moines  . 

Bloomington,  Ill, 
Memphis 


MOLtlKlS  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLIN£,ZLLlNOIS 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Plowing 

WHILE  plowing,  you  don’t  want  to  be  held  up 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  field  because  of  a 
poor  spark  plug  in  your  tractor.  Those  delays  pile 
up  costs  and  cut  down  yield. 

Guard  against  such  delays  by  using  only  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs — the  plugs  that  have  met  the  severest 
tests  of  tractor  operation. 

Bethlehem  plugs  “pull  you  through.”  They  don’t 
go  dead  and  leave  you  stranded  in  the  field.  The 
International  Harvester  Company  thinks  so  much  of 
Bethlehem  plugs  that  it  has  adopted  them  as  standard 
equipment  for  tractors  and  trucks. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  plugs  are  just 
as  trustworthy  as  the  famous  Tractor  plugs.  Stude- 
baker,  Marmon  and  48  other  manufacturers  have 
chosen  Bethlehems  as  standard  equipment.  To  help 
you  get  the  right  plug  for  every  purpose,  we  have 
prepared  a  little  booklet,  “Hit  or  Miss?”,  which  we 
will  send  you  free  on  request. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


NION  GRAINS  was  the  first  ready- 
mixed,  balanced  dairy  Tation  ever 
offered — and  it’s  always  been  known  as  the  biggest 
producer  that  ever  came  out  of  a  feed  bag. 

Big  Dairies  use  it.  The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company’s  big  herd  of  2,000 
cows  have  eaten  it  for  years  and  the  Hershey  Company  urges  all  the  farmers 
whose  milk  it  buys  to  use  it.  They  want  more  milk.  They  want  it  pro¬ 
duced  as  cheaply  as  possible.  So  they  buy  an  average  of  four  carloads  of 
Union  Grains  every  month.  And  they’re  the  kind  of  people  who  know 
whether  it  pays  or  not! 

Seventeen  years  of  experience  in  mixing  dairy  feed  goes  into  every  bag.  It’s  a  work 
of  real  experts.  You  can’t  be  sure  that  your  own  mixtures  arc  the  best  you  can  do 
until  you  have  tried  Union  Grains. 


Write  for  a  Union  Grains  Cost  Sheet  and  know  what  dairy  feed  actually  is  costing  you. 

We  also  make  Ubiko  Stock  Feed,  Vbiko  Pig  Meal,  Ubiko 
Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  Growing  Mash,  and  Scratch  Feed. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 


Dept.'  R 


8 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


— .  ~  ~  - ~-=1 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  HENYARD 


Oilmeal  and  Tankage  for  Poultry 

Would  it  bo  safe  for  mo  to  uso  oilmeal. 
old  process,  as  a  part  of  dry  mash  for 
chickens  from  one  month  old  up?  I  buy 
oilmeal  for  $3.45  per  100  lbs.  Can  I  use 
it  for  laying  lions?  Will  good  tankage 
take  the  place  of  beef  scrap?  f.  c.  j. 

Now  Hampshire. 

For  some  reason  oilmeal  does  not  seem 
to  enjoy  the  reputation  as  a  poultry  food 
that  the  feeders  of  other  animals  give  it. 
It  has  been,  and  is.  used  as  part  of  the 
dry  mash  fed  both  growing  chicks  and 
laying  hens.  It  has  been  particularly 
recommended  as  part  of  the  ration  for 
molting  hens.  Different  formulas  pub¬ 
lished.  in  which  oilmeal  is  used,  contain 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  this  ingredient, 
the  smaller  amounts  being  fed  growing 
chicks  :  the  larger,  laying  hens.  Most  of 
the  popular  formulas  today,  however,  do 
not  contain  oilmeal  at  all.  At  the  Mavic 
experiment  station  it  was  formerly  fed  to 
laying  pullets  and  hens  in  the  proportion 
of  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal  to  000  of  other 
ground  grains  on  alternate  months  during 
the  Winter.  It  has  been  fed  for  some 
years  in  the  proportion  of  one-seventh 
part  of  the  whole  mash,  hut  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  mash  was  too  rich  for 
best  results.'  Whether  this  lack  of  popu¬ 
larity  is  duo  to  greater  experience  with 
oilmeal  or  merely  to  present-day  fashion 
in  feeding,  I  cannot  say.  I  think  that 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  oilmeal 
in  moderate  amounts  is  a  suitable  food 
for  poultry  and  that  it  may  be  used. with, 
or  in  place  of.  the  other  feeds  you  mention 
in  the  proportions  first  suggested  above. 

I  have  never  known  of  scrap  being  re¬ 
placed  by  tankage,  and  do  not  believe  that 
(lie  substitution  would  be  found  advisable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

What  is  the  cause  of  young  chicks 
picking  one  another’s  feet  and  keeping  at 
it  until  the  victim  is  devoured?  They 
had  heated  brooder  house,  plenty  of  feed 
and  clean  water  twice  a  day,  having 
grits,  charcoal,  fine  oyster  shell,  beef 
scrap  and  baby  chick  feed.  I  never  had 
this  trouble  before.  J.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

The  same  design  that  prompts  a  young 
child  to  put  everything  into  its  mouth  is 
probably  responsible  for  this  toe  pecking 
trait.  How  does  a  young  chick  know 
what  those  shiny,  wriggling  things  on  the 
floor  are  until  it  has  pecked  at  them,  and 
having  pecked  at  them  and  seen  them 
move  quickly,  what  fun  it  is  to  keep  at 
it  and  chase  them  about  the  brooder! 
Then  a  little  too  vigorous  a  peck  and  the 
blood  starts,  and  the  taste  of  blood 
awakens  an  old  instinct  lying  almost  dor¬ 
mant  from  the  time  that  this  chick’s  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  ranged  the  jungle  as 
beasts  of  prey.  Others  join  the  chase, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  furious 
and  cruel  until  the  wounded  innocent  is 
killed  and  disemboweled. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  trouble  is  to 
forestall  it  by  giving  the  chicks  something 
else  to  keep  them  busy.  (live  them  room 
and  range  enough  to  get  away  from  each 
other.  Let-  them  out  of  doors  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible.  Provide  enough 
litter  to  encourage  persistent  digging 
while  they  must  be  confined.  Make  meat 
or  milk  scrap  a  part  of  their  ration. 
Watch  them  and  remove  any  wounded 
chick  before  its  mates  discover  its  con¬ 
dition.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  brooders, 
but,  more  important  than  anything  else, 
get  the  chicks  out  upon  the  ground  with 
ample  room  to  run  and  chase,  with  grass 
to  pull  and  visions  of  large,  fat  worms 
to  stimulate  vigorous  digging.  Remember 
that  idleness  is  detrimental  to  both  man 
and  beast.  m.  b.  d. 


Henhouse  with  Vertical  Siding 


PROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

•f  easily  save  one- third  on  hirrh  priced  feed. 


Aids  Digestion 


cut  10  to  30  days  off  the  feeding;  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Milkoiine  has  a  base  of 
pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  to:» 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  2 Ys  lbs.  a 
head  per  day. 

University  Tested! 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.57% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoiine.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoiine  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y„ 
says  Milkoiine  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoiine  2c  a  Gal. 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.50;  10  gal.  $12.50;  15  gal. 
$16.50;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.50. 

Q  A  lAnir  Trial  Try  Milkoiine  at  our  risk 
OV  Vaj  It  »ul  for  30  days — if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expense*and  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  “How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market’’  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do. 

The  prices  of  Milkoiine  are  as  follows:  2  gal. 
$3.50;  5  gal.  $7.50;  10  gal  $13.50;  15  gal. 
$10.50;  32  gal.  $33 ;  55  gai.  $49.50. 

Simply  send  name  and 
address— a  card  will  do, 
and  we'll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoiine  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

447  Creamery  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Panels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9,  Mast. 


BIG  BOOK  FREE! 


MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 


Eli  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  In  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  Quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protoin.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digeater  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop, 
W rite  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Doid  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.H. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.l 


I  have  noticed  that  at  times  you  advo¬ 
cated  the  building  of  some  styles  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  with  the  sides  running  ver¬ 
tically.  As  I  understand  it  that  would 
be  without  the  use  of  studding  on  the 
sides,  the  siding  taking  the  place  of  the 
2x4s  that  usually  hold  the  building  up.  I 
am  going  to  build  a  poultry  house  after 
the.  plans  furnished  by  the  Ottawa  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Canada,  that  call  for  a 
house  32x16  with  a  straw  loft ;  gable  roof 
10 */>  ft.  in  the  peak.  Would  it.  be  all 
right  to  use  the  lumber  vertically  in  a 
house  of  that  kind  and  omit  the  2x4  up¬ 
rights?  F.  u.  K. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  object  of  placing  wall  boards  ver¬ 
tically  from  sill  to  plate  is  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  further  studding,  and  the 
walls  will  be  stiff  enough  without  stud¬ 
ding  if  %-in.  stuff  is  used.  If  matched 
stuff  is  used  for  the  walls,  battens  or 
other  siding  will  not  be  needed,  and  lum¬ 
ber  may  thus  be  saved.  A  straw  loft  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  warmth, 
but  undesirable  as  a  breeding  place  for 
mice.  Except  in  very  cold  climates  it  is 
probably  best  omitted.  In  the  case  of 
walls  of  more  than  5  or  0  ft.  in  height,  or 
even  in  them,  a  breast  girth  of  2x4-in. 
stuff  should  be  placed  horizontally  half 
way  between  sill  and  plate.  M.  b.  I). 


“What  a  cheerful  woman  Mrs.  Smiley 
is.”  “Isn’t  she?  Why,  do  you  know, 
that  woman  is  naturally  so  cheerful  that 
she  can  have  a  good  time  thinking  what 
a  good  time  she  would  have  if  she  wore 
having  it.” — Youth’s  Companion. 


$A  A  Bor*  i 

Light  running,  easy  cleaning.^ 
close  skimming.  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  „ 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work 
manahlp.  Made  also  In  four  larger  sizes  up  to^ 
No.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  TREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  what  they  aave.  i’oatal  brings  r  reo  I 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
and  save  money.  (2D  * 

ALBAUCH  DOVER  CO.,  3(7|  MtnbtllBI.  CblMM 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

<The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  6 — Registered  Ilolsteins.  A.  R. 
O.  dispersal  sale.  F.  C.  Brinton,  dr.. 
West  Chester,  I*a. 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale,  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee:  II. 
E.  Ilaslett,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
H.  Jj.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.;  A.  G 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  23 — Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle,  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Springfield,  Mass.  Iv.  J.  Seulke,  secre¬ 
tary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13-14 — Ilolsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct  16 — Ilolsteins;  125  head  registered 
John  C.  Reagan,  Spot  Farm,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-SO— -Holsteins.  Green  County 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  Sale. 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  "Wis.. 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Dareey,  manager. 


Rhode  Island  Holstein  Association 

The  Rhode  Island  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’  Association  held  their  first  field 
day  at  the  Singleton  Farms,  Wallum, 
It.'  I.,  August  18. 

After  lunch  there  were  addresses  by 
Mr.  Cheny  of  Soutlibridge  on  the  IIol¬ 
stein-Friesian  outlook  in  New  England ; 
Dr.  Crossman,  in  charge  of  tuberculosis 
eradication;  Manager  Warner  of  the  N. 
E.  M.  P.  A.,  on  the  price  of  milk,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  accounts;  Dr.  Pa- 
quin,  veterinary  of  the  Singleton  herd,  on 
the  food  value  of  Holstein  milk.  There 
was  a  stock-judging  contest  under  tlie 
direction  of  County  Agent  II.  II.  Hawes. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  October  27  at  the  Royalde  Farm. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are : 
President,  Joseph  Rose  ;  secretary,  Walter 
B.  Arnold  ;  treasurer,  William  E.  Arnold  ; 
executive  committee,  Herbert  P.  Thayer. 
William  Reid. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  Gc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1427. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  ns  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT , 
Lotdnvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  herd  of  eight 
head  Guernseys;  state  experience.  STONY 
HILL  FARMS,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  wife  for 
general  farm  work  on  a  43-acre  farm,  with 
privilege  of  renting  farm  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7321.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  real  farmer,  married;  large  fam¬ 
ily  not  objectionable;  splendid  opport  unity: 
large  modern  house;  good  wages;  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS.  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.;  telephone  Morristown  1042. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  work  in  herd 
of  over  300  registered  Holsteins;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milkers;  wages  from  $05  to  $70  per 
month,  with  board;  steady  employment,  with 
chances  for  advancement;  state  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  llrst  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  herd  of  Guernseys;  location 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.;  must  lie  competent  to  eon- 
duet  advanced  registry  tests.  ADVERTISER 
7252.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY.MAN — Single,  experience  and  prac¬ 
tical;  state  wages  expected  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  assistant  on  a  poultry  and  fruit 
farm:  single;  must  lie  experienced  and  a 
Protestant:  write  full  particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy: 

15  cows;  no  outside  work;  $(15  and  board. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — A  farmer  to  operate  my  dairy  and 
fruit  farm,  now  carrying  111  cows,  4  horses; 
milk  sold  at  door,  highest  price;  accessible  good 
market;  farm  ami  house  and  stock  practically 
rent  free  in  consideration  of  care  of  Summer 
house;  excellent  opportunity  for  good  man  who 
is  willing  to  apply  himself.  Address  ADVHR 
1TSER  7355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Our  herdsman,  after  three  years  of 
service,  leaves  November  first  to  till  a  liinnu 
ger’s  position;  we  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
young  married  man  to  fill  his  place  and  take 
charge  of  our  herd  of  Guernseys  under  super¬ 
vision  of  manager  and  co-operate  with  li'tn  in 
developing  the  herd  and  making  creditable  ad¬ 
vanced  register  records;  the  position  requires  a 
young  tnan.  of  good  character,  cleanly  habits, 
conscientious  ami  painstaking  in  bis  work,  a 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  and  a  Prot¬ 
estant.  experienced  In  the  care  of  cattle  and 
butter-making;  the  position  offers  a  good  situa¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  best  and  modern  plants  in  the 
atute;  pleasant  bungalow  home,  pleasant  hours 
ami  a  chance  for  advancement:  in  answering 
mVo.,f.,.lll_L':lrfiou'ars  «"<1  salary  wanted.  ADVEK- 
X1SER  i343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager;  150  acres: 

New  York  State;  married;  wife  must  board 
two  or  three  hands;  give  full  particulars  ns  to 
SSSStf  .  family,  age.  references.  ADVER- 
1ISER  7414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POCLTK Y.M AN  wanted;  single;  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  all  branches  of  the  industry; 
good  board  and  congenial  surroundings;  a  grad¬ 
uated  institute  man  with  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential;  references  required;  chance 
for  advancement.  Address,  with  particulars  and 
salary  wanted  to  start,  W.  L.  EDISON,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


lMCLTRYMAN  WANTED— Married  man,  calla¬ 
ble  of  assuming  full  charge  of  up-to-date  util¬ 
ity  plant  2,000  layers;  good  house,  with  bath 
and  furnace.  THE  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard 
Park,  Erie  County  i\T.  Y. 


THE  Wentworth  Hospital  of  Dover.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  offers  ">  young  women  of  high  school 
education,  or  < lie  equivalent  of  same,  a  thirty 
months’  tra'.ifug  in  a  general  hospital;  do- ing 
training  $20  per  month  will  be  paid,  and  '•o.nn, 
board  and  laundry  will  lie  furnished;  Hie  Went¬ 
worth  H'.spital  is  an  accredited  hospital  of  the 
State.  For  further  information  applv  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital.  GRACE  P, 
HASKELL.  Superintendent. 


WANTED— Married  farmer  to  work  small  farm 
near  Frederick.  Mil.;  attractive  home,  1*rnit, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Write  particulars,  J.. 
M.  E.,  1020  17 tli  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  make  butter  and 
look  after  milking  machines;  wife  to  board 
three  men:  house  near  dairy;  usual  perquisites; 
stale  wages  wanted  and  experience;  opening  Get. 
1st.  FISHERS  ISLAND  FARMS,  Inc.,  Fishers 
Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  to  work  in  hot  tjing  room  and 
help  around  creamery.  Address  WOOD 

it  ROOK  FARMS,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  general  farm  work:  wife  to  attend 
butter-making  of  few  cows;  modern  house  with 
all  conveniences  and  other  privileges;  state  age 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  widower  with  one 
child  on  small  farm  in  Connecticut;  Frotest- 
ant;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  wanted 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman  on  Guernsey 
farm;  also  care  of  Du  roc  Jersey  swine  and 
Dorset  sheep.  WESTFIELD  FARM,  Groton, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  family  of  business 
couple  with  child  four  years  old;  state  age, 
wages  desired  and  qualifications  in  first  letter. 
MRS.  BAXTER,  20  East  32d  Street,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. ;  25  minutes  from  New  YTork. 


FARMER  WANTED— Capable,  to  haudle  50  acre 
intensive  and  general  farm,  near  Red  Rank, 
N.  .1.,  stocked  with  good  producing  cows  and 
hogs;  up-to-date  buildings,  with  running  water 
and  labor-saving  devices:  applicant  to  state  age, 
family,  experience,  nationality  and  salary  de¬ 
sired;  would  consider  percentage  or  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement ;  an  opportunity  for  one  interested  iu 
dairy  production.  ADVERTISER  737tb  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  a  practical  farmer,  married. 

to  work  a  100-acre  farm  and  20  pure  breed 
Holsteins;  must  be  reliable  and  able  to  handle 
same,  with  good  habits;  state  wages  expected. 
Apply  to  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM, 
Littlestown,  l‘a. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  1G  to  25  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  bustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  IIolstein-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Manager  for  well  stocked,  modern 
farm  of  100  acres,  near  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  one 
of  best  markets  in  country;  good,  reliable  mar¬ 
ried  man,  with  experience  in  gardening  and 
fotilirv  raising  desired;  permanent  position  for 
right  party;  give  full  details  as  to  experience, 
references,  salary  expected,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  30  days,  an  efficient  and 
practical  farmer;  also  a  ponltryman  to  take 
charge  of  my  farm  and  poultry;  1  keep  all  kinds 
of  stock  on  105  acres:  a  fine  position  for  the 
right  parties.  Address  W.  IRVING  HEWITT, 
M.  D„  Olean,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple:  man  to  work  in  gar¬ 
den  on  estate:  woman  to  cook;  no  boarders: 
nil  modern  conveniences;  no  laundry  or  general 
cleaning;  wages  $125  per  month,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  7381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  girl  or  woman  for 
mother’s  helper  to  assist  with  care  of  children, 
mending  and  sewing;  no  cooking  or  heavy  work : 
\v;ig-s  S40  oer  m  nth,  pleasant  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  7882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys;  thorough  knowledge  of 
A.  R.  work  and  mechanical  milkers  necessary; 
barns  new,  with  modern  equipment;  cottage 
new.  with  all  improvements:  a  good  place  for  a 
good  man.  but  a  rover  not  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  New 
York  State:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7342,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Couple,  head  farmer  and  cook,  for 
boys  school:  executive  and  efficient;  $1,800.00 
and  maintenance;  also  women  for  departments. 
COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

30  cows;  board  one  man:  milking  machine 
used;  up-to-date  place;  $80.00  per  month,  house, 
wood,  etc.;  chance  for  advancement.  MER- 
R1AM  FARMS, -Newton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  Cow  Testing  Association 
work;  must  have  practical  dairy  experience 
and  training.  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — A  daughter  from  1G  to  35  years  of 
age  by  a  middle-aged  couple  who  has  a  farm 
home  aiid  other  property;  ideal  mountain  and 
valley  scenery.  For  further  particulars  address 
MRS.  MARY  B.  JACOY,  R.  I).  No.  4,  Towanda, 
Pa. 


POULTRY  assistant  wanted  on  large  estate; 
must  bo  willing  worker:  drv  picker  essential: 
I  $GO.OO  and  board.  EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR, 
Manager,  Frick  Farms,  Hamilton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Assistant  milk  peddler  and  truck 
driver  for  retail  route:  young  man  of  25 
years  or  under,  of  good  habits,  with  some  farm 
experience  preferred;  references  required;  wages 
according  to  qualifications.  $50  to  $00  a  month, 
with  board  and  lodging;  good  chance  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Six  men,  moral,  sober,  apple  pickers; 

to  commence  September  20;  good  wages. 
Write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


WANTED — For  college  club  in  Berkshires,  young 
man  of  neat  appearance  as  waiter;  charge  of 
dining  room;  very  comfortable  house  and  con¬ 
siderate  treatment  for  man  of  good  character; 
experience  unnecessary;  reference;  $40  month. 
ADVERTISER  7415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  a  boarding  school,  a  man  handy 
with  tools;  a  neat,  quick-moving  and  willing 
girl  or  woman  as  chambermaid,  and  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  dining  room.  L.  R.  SANFORD, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


MIT.KER  WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm. 

50  miles  from  New  York;  must  be  an  A-l  dry 
and  full  band  milker  and  cowman,  capable  of 
milking  and  caring  for  15  to  IS  cows;  no  farm 
work;  strippers,  wet  milkers  and  fancy  men, 
don’t  answer;  $75  month,  good  board  ami  treat¬ 
ment  and  own  Toom;  state  age.  nationality,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references,  ADVERTISER  7417, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  general  farmer  on 
farm  six  miles  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.; 
care  for  few  cows  and  small  flock  of  sheep;  good 
butter-maker  and  one  having  knowledge  of  sheep 
raising  preferred;  cottage,  fuel  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished:  state  age,  nationality,  religion  ami  wages 
expected;  references  required.  GODFREY  A.  S. 
WIENERS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  married  man  preferred; 

must  understand  A.  R.  O.  testing,  calf  rais¬ 
ing:  herd  of  50  Holstein-Friesian  cattle:  new 
house,  modern  conveniences:  good  position  for 
reliable  man.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Manager  of  fruit  farm:  salary  paid 
and  share  in  profits:  doctor  orders  owner  must 
retire:  about  5.000  apple  and  pear  trees:  young 
orchards,  mostly  bearing:  two  hours  from  New 
V  rk:  opportunity  of  a  lifetime:  don’t  answer 
unless  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced: 
wife  or  call  in  person,  afternoons  only.  HENRY 
•STERN,  200  Broadway,  Room  407.  N.  Y.  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


ASSISTANT  ponltryman  wishes  position:  hard¬ 
working  and  ambitious:  23  years  of  age:  ex¬ 
perienced  brooding  especially;  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  bis  work;  American;  single;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  73l>8,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  estate  manager  wishes  employ¬ 
ment:  seven  years  present  position:  best  of 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  experienced  all  branches;  American; 
married;  no  children;  best  references;  $100  per 
month,  house  and  privileges,  ADVERTISER 
7346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Your  Fall  Program 


WHAT  arrangements  have  you 
made  to  take  care  of  the  big  fall 
jobs  that  are  now  in  line  for 
preferred  attention?  There’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  threshing,  or  possibly  corn  husk¬ 
ing  and  shredding,  and  shelling;  prob¬ 
ably  you  have  a  silo  to  fill;  or  it  may  be 
that  you  have  a  big  tonnage  of  hay  or 
straw  to  bale.  And  always,  of  course, 
there  is  the  important  job  of  getting 
your  fall  plowing  done  before  the  ground 
freezes,  not  to  mention  disking  and  per¬ 
haps  seeding  a  winter  grain  crop. 

Individual  effort  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  insufficient  to  handle  properly 
these  jobs  and  the  general  farm  labor 
shortage  has  made  custom  service  un¬ 
certain  in  many  localities;  you  cannot 
place  your  definite  dependence  in  the 


outfit  that  you  may  engage  to  handle 
some  certain  operation. 

Foresighted  farmers  everywhere  are 
preparing  to  handle  their  fall  programs 
on  time  and  economically  by  investing 
in  individual  outfits  with  dependable, 
low-cost  Titan  10-20  or  International 
15-30  Kerosene  Power  on  the  business 
end.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  number 
of  these  tractors  in  active  operation  in 
your  neighborhood.  Investigate  the 
service  they  are  giving  their  owners  — 
and  the  after-sale  service  rendered  by 
the  International  local  dealer  and  the 
not -distant  International  Harvester 
Branch  House,  which  is  one  of  92  in 
the  United  States. 

Talk  with  your  International  dealer 
and  write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


International.  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


0F  AMERICA 

w  V 

(INCORPORATED) 


USA 


GraylalOn 

I9USE-CHASE 


‘The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question 


»» 


Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


//A 


MINERAL'".".!? 

HEAVE;;’,, 
^COMPOUND 


Lump  Jaw 


U 

U  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat* 

I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.G0  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 
I  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

I  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  patres  and  67  Illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  800  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


Send  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colord  freo. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Vm  Si.,  Quincy,  lib 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 


$3.25  BOX’ 

guaranteed  to  flv* 
satisfaction  or  ' 
money  refunded.  • 

$1.10  Box  snfficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.* 


\ AGENTS 
I  WANTED 

flOINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Fa, 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 


^  |  ||  ankle. 

hock,  stifle. 

knee  or  throat. 

J  11 

A 

BSO 

TRADE  MA 

R 

RK  RE 

Bl 

G.U.S 

IN 

.PAT. 

E 

OFF. 

will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  bair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2. 50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  Instructions, 
end  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liulment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allaya 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postDaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


HasImitatorsButNoCompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Putts,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use  far- Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Freo  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Dept-  It.  Gardner,  /Man. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Catarrh 

I  own  a  five-year-old  Pereheron  mare 
which  has  had  a  bad  cough  for  three 
months.  When  she  coughs  badly  she  has 
a  discharge  from  the  nose.  She  is  in  good 
order.  She  does  not  lose  flesh.  What 
ails  her,  and  what  can  I  do  for  her?  I 
had  a  veterinarian  examine  her.  lie  said 
she  has  bronchial  trouble,  and  that  her 
lungs  and  wind  are  all  right.  He  gave 
me  a  treatment  for  her,  but  it  did  not 
do  her  any  good.  D.  R.  c. 

North  Carolina. 

The  important  matter  in  all  such  cases 
is  first  to  make  sure  that  glanders  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  cough  and  discharge. 
It  sometimes  is,  and  the  disease  not  only 
is  contagious  and  incurable  among  horses, 
and  mules,  but  communicable  and  fatal 
to  man  ;  'hence  the  need  of  the  greatest 
possible  care  in  handling  a  horse  that 
has  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  nose. 
There  are  several  other  causes,  including 
a  split  or  diseased  molar  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  collection  of  pus  in  sinus  of 
the  head,  heaves  and  disease  of  the  throat, 
bronchi  or  lungs.  Without  an  examina¬ 
tion  we  cannot  determine  the  cause  or 
confidently  prescribe  treatment.  That 
should  be  done  by  the  attending  veteri¬ 
narian,  but  we  might  suggest  that  glyco- 
heroin  and  equine  cough  syrup  have  given 
good  results  in  chronic  cases  of  cough 
due  to  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat,  bronchi 
or  lungs.  Wet  all  feed  and  keep  the 
stable  clean  and  free  from  dxist  and  irri¬ 
tating  gases. 


Weak  Mule 

I  have  a  mule  that  is  very  thin  in  flesh ; 
old  hair  is  not  all  shed.  She  will  work 
well  for  about  an  hour,  then  sweat  badly 
and  seem  weak.  After  resting  a  short 
time  she  will  be  very  cold.  She  eats  well 
and  teeth  are  all  right.  She  is  out  in 
good  pasture,  and  only  works  a  few  hours 
a  day,  and  that  not  every  day.  Some  days 
there  is  a  little  discharge  from  her  nose, 
as  though  she  had  a  little  cold,  but  she 
does  not  cough.  Her  mate  is  in  good 
rig  on  same  feed.  What  may  be  done 
for  her?  D.  s. 

Connecticut. 

In  cases  of  this  sort  the  first  step  al¬ 
ways  should  he  to  make  sure  that  glanders 
is  not  present,  for  that  terrible  and  in¬ 
sidious  disease  not  only  is  contagious  and 
incurable  and  fatal  among  mules  and 
horses,  but  is  communicable  and  fatal  to 
man.  When  a  veterinarian  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  the  disease  otherwise,  or  is  in  doubt, 
he  should  apply  the  mallein  test.  It  is 
similar  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  cattle,  and  reliable  in  its  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  mule  proves  to  be  free  from 
glanders,  clip  off  the  coat  and  then  feed 
on  crushed  oats,  wheat  bran  and  best  of 
hay.  Keep  the  mule  indoors  during  hot 
weather,  but  turn  her  on  grass  at  night. 
If  the  trouble  persists,  mix  in  the  feed 
twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  powdered  saltpeter, 
mix  vomica,  gentian  root,  fenugreek  and 
dried  splphate  of  iron.  Give  this  for  two 
weeks  and  then  stop  for  two  weeks.  The 
treatment  may  then  he  repeated,  if  found 
necessary. 


Stocked  Legs 

I  have  a  young  mare,  recently  brought 
from  the  West,  that  shortly  after  suffered 
distemper.  A  veterinarian  treated  her, 
and  among  other  things  gave  her  a  heavy 
dose  of  physic.  Since  recovering  from 
the  distemper  she  at  times  appears  to  be 
colicky,  and  her  hind  legs  stock  above  the 
fetlocks.  Will  you  prescribe  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  for  the  mare?  J.  w. 

It  is  unusual  to  give  a  horse  that  is  suf; 
fering  with  distemper  a  heavy  dose  of 
physic.  That  is  not  indicated  when  fever 
runs  high.  At  the  present  stage  the 
horse  is  weak  and  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  medicine  as  a  tonic :  Mix  to¬ 
gether  equal  quantiti.es  by  weight,  of 
powdered  saltpeter,  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
mix  vomica,  gentian  root  and  fenugreek, 
and  of  the  mixture  give  one  tablespoonful 
twice  daily  in  a  dampened  feed  for  two 
weeks.  Then  stop  the  treatment  for  two 
weeks,  when  it  should  be  repeated  if  seen 
to  be  necessary.  Allow  the  horse  a  box 
stall  when  in  the  stable,  but  have  him 
work  lightly  or  take  abundant  exercise 
every  day.  Kach  time  he  comes  in  rub 
his  legs  dry  and  then  bandage  them  front 
feet  to  knees  and  hocks  with  derby  or 
flannel  bandages. 


Lumps  on  Hare 


I  have  a  few  Belgian  hares  which  I 
am  trying  to  raise,  and  have  had  good 
success  so  far  with  all  except  one,  winch 
seems  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  but  for  a 
bunch  on  her  neck.  No  one  seems  to 
know  what  it  is.  A>  N- 

New  York. 


i  should  have  stated  the  exact  loca- 
f  the  lump,  and  told  us  how  it,  tee  is 
handled.  Rabbits  and  hares  often 
cysts  containing  grubs  on  the  nom 
‘where  on  the  body,  and  these  should 
cued  and  the  grub  removed.  -*  "  1 
lean  by  injecting  peroxide  of  nyt  to¬ 
rn!  water  twice  daily  until  hoaiea. 
roxide  is  to  be  used,  the-rpenim, 
I  be  large.  Write  'again  if  we  have 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Falling  prices  continue  the  rule.  It. 
lias  been  a  good  growing  season.  Supply 
cf  most  fruits  and  vegetables  is  liberal 
and  the  buying  power  is  not  quite  what 
it  was.  Prices  of  lines  that  have  declined 
beyond  reason  are  beginning  to  recover. 

GROWERS  NOT  RUSHING  SHIPMENTS 

Potatoes  “came  back”  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  gro.uxrs  are  in  no  lmrry  to  market 
them  at  recent  price  levels  and  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  falling  off.  The  success 
of  the  marketing  will  depend  on  maintain¬ 
ing  a  steady  volume  of  shipments  with¬ 
out  any  great  oversupply.  The  crop  is  a 
large  one  but  will  be  needed  if  distrib¬ 
uted  with  care  and  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  growers.  Price  is  lowest  in 
Idaho  which  in  normal  years  is  the  usual 
location  of  the  cheapest  potatoes,  because 
of  the  distance  from  the  large  markets. 
The  price  ranges  below  $2  per  1(H)  lbs. 
It  averages  50c  above  that  level  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  shipping  sections 
and  the  acTvanoe  in  the  East  has  taken 
the  average  price  about  50c  above  the 
low  points  reached  in  August.  A  gen¬ 
erally  good  yield  per  acre  will  help  to 
make  up  for  a  price  level  lower  than  was 
anticipated. 

APPT.E  SAI.ES  BEGINNING 

The  crops  of  a  few  large  apple  or¬ 
chards  have  been  sold  in  the  earliest  of 
the  main  crop  sections.  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  They  were  .sold  on  the 
trees  and  yield  merely  estimated.  But 
as  near  as  can  be  determined  the  price 
is  about  $3  per  barrel  tree  run.  Various 
growers  in  the  same  section  ask  .$4  to  $5 
per  barrel,  picked  and  packed,  orchard 
run.  The  prices  paid  in  the  Eastern 
orchard  sections  usually  afford  some  in¬ 
dications  of  the  prices  likely  to  rule  in 
the  states  further  North.  The  condition 
of  the  market  for  early  varieties  also 
affords  some  general  guidance.  The 
earlv  crops  are  selling  anvwhere  from  .$1 
to  $2  per  bu.  and  the  first  arrival  of 
California  Fall  varieties  sold  at  $5  a 
box.  Last  year  they  were  somewhat 
higher  than  at  present,  both  for  advance 
sales  in  Eastern  orchards  and  for  early 
varieties  in  city  markets. 

The  usual  yarns  are  afloat  regarding 
quantities  of  fruit  said  to  be  going  to 
waste  in  the  country  while  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  apples  are  being  profiteered  in  the 
city.  Of  course  there  is  always  the 
well  known  difference  between  growers’ 
and  consumers’  prices.  No  one  will  he 
half  satisfied  until  the  spread  is  nar- 

roweed  down.  But  the  cheap  country 
fruit  exploited  in  the  newspapers  is 
mostly  windfall  and  other  stuff  not.  fit  to 
barrel*  up.  Good  apples  iu  commercial 
quantities  are  likely  to  find  buyers  enough, 
although  the  price  is  starting  a  little 

lower,  sometimes  25  per  cent  below  that 
of  a  year  ago.  But  the  fruit  this  season 
is  good  and  attractive,  and  the  dealers 
are  likely  to  go  after  it  fast  enough  within 
a  few  weeks. 

IMPROVED  DEMAND  FOR  ONIONS 

Onions  are  doing  better  right  along, 
as  was  expected  by  those  who  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  market  and  crop  situa¬ 
tion.  The  early  Eastern  crop  is  now 

selling  at  a  price  which  will  let  the 

grower  out  at  a  range  of  $2  to  $2.25  per 
100  lbs.,  which  is  still  far  too  low  for 
an  expensive  crop  like  onions,  that  nor¬ 
mally  ought  to  sell  higher  than  potatoes. 
Eastern  onions  have  advanced  to  about 
$3  per  100  lbs.  in  New  York  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  demand  is  improving. 
The  yield  is  good  almost  everywhere,  but 
there  was  only  an  average  planting,  and 
as  with  the  potato  crop,  there  should  be 
uo  difficulty  in  selling  at  a  fair  price  if 
the  growers  do  not  try  to  rush  the  product 
too  fast  to  the  market.  The  estimated 
commercial  production  of  about  25.000 
cars  is  5,000  cars  more  than  the  short 
crop  of  last,  season  but  may  be  compared 
with  31.000  cars  of  1018  and  20.000  in 
1017.  Average  yield  is  340  bushels  per 
acre  compared  with  an  average  for  about 
100  bushels  for  potatoes. 

CABBAGE  TO  BE  PLENTIFUL 

Northern  cabbage  crops  loom  up  as  one 
of  the  best  in  recent  years.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  market  the  whole  crop  at  sat¬ 
isfactory  prices  and  growers  will  probably 
cull  their  shipments  very  close,  feeding 
to  stock  all  but  the  cabbage  of  good  mar¬ 
ket  grade.  Prices  of  cabbage  from  the 
M’ddle  West  States  range  from  $15  to 
$30  per  ton  in  city  markets,  or  from  !Y, 
to  lVtC  per  lb.  A  large  number  of 
growers  in  Colorado  are  getting  not  over 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  lb. 

Cantaloupes  are  lower  on  account  of 
the  large  supply  of  home-grown  stock  in 
markets.  Shipments  from  the  specialized 
cantaloupe  sections  of  the  West  will  fall 
off  rapidly.  Eastern  cantaloupes  are 
•fifing  wholesale  in  the  cities  at  $1  to 
$1.50  per  crate. 

Watermelons  average  about  $300  per 
car  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  30 
cents  per  melon,  average  size.  Most 
Southern  and  Western  shipping  sections 
have  been  falling  off  in  the  nuantity  of 
the  stock  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

f'weet  potatoes  are  selling  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  white  stock  and  miming 
around  $0  per  barrel  in  the  few  markets 
ni  which  they  have  appeared.  G.  B.  f. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  25c; 


forequarters,  lb..  10  to  20c;  hind  quar¬ 
ters.  22  to  30c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
22c ;  heavy,  lb.  IS  to  20c ;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  28  to  30c;  yearlings,  lb.,  24  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb..  18  to  20c;  veal,  lb..  24  to  20c. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  30  to  33c;  roosters.  22c; 
live  broilers.  30  to  33c;  heavy.  33  to  35c: 
live  ducks,  lb.,  Spring,  28  to  30c;  eggs. 
50  to  55c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  seconds, 
per  basket,  20  to  30c;  gooseberries.  II)., 

9  to  10c;  huckleberries,  qt„  30  to  32c; 
Lawton  berries,  qt„  30  to  32c ;  per  pt, 
15  to  10c :  muskmelons.  per  do/,..  $4 
to  $0;  plums,  per  14-qt.  basket,  50  t<>  COe; 
peaches,  yellow,  basket,  50  to  05c;  Roch¬ 
ester.  basket.  75  to  90e ;  pears,  bu..  $1 

10  $1.25;  raspberries,  purple,  qt.,  30  to 
32c;  per  crate.  $8  to  $9o50 ;  elderberries, 
basket,  40  to  45c  . 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  butter 
beans,  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45e ;  green, 
per  basket.  35  to  45c;  cauliflower,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $2;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50c  to 
$1  ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c  ;  per 
bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz  bunches.  40  to 
00c;  cucumbers,  doz..  30  to  45c ;  lettuce, 
head.  doz..  50  to  60c;  common,  doz.  heads, 
15  to  20c.  curly,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  heads.  30  to  35c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  pickles, 
small,  per  100.  35  to  50c;  dill.  60  to  75c; 
peppers,  green,  basket.  40  to  50c ;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  hunches.  35  to  45c;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $1.90;  parsley,  doz.  hunches. 
30  to  35c;  pumpkins,  per  doz..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  sweet  corn,  common,  doz.,  12  to 
20c;  golden  bantam.  20  to  25c;  evergreen, 
25  to  30c;  Summer  squash,  doz..  3,0  to 
40c;  turnips,  new.  14-qt.  basket,  50  to 
60c;  tomatoes,  per  14-qt.  basket.  30  to 
35c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c. 

^  Hides.  No.  1  steers,  12e ;  No.  2.  lie; 
No.  1.  cows  and  heifers,  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
lndls  and  stags,  lb..  10c;  horsehides.  each. 
$5.50  to  $6.50:  shearlings,  each.  25  to 
75c;  lambs,  each,  50  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1. 
18c;  No.  2.  16c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium. 
25  to  3,0c ;  fine-fleeced,  30  to  35c. 

SYRACUSE  BUBT.TC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  14c;  medium. 
11c;  lamb,  lb.,  26c;  live  hogs.  lb.  14e 
pork.  lb..  23c ;  veal,  prime,  lb..  22c ;  com¬ 
mon.  19c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  30  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb..  50  to  76c ;  broilers,  live.  lb..  40c ; 
dressed,  lb..  65  to  70c ;  fowls,  live.  lb..  2.0 
to  42c;  dressed.  60  to  65c;  eggs,  50  to 
65c ;  wholesale.  52  to  55c ;  duck  eggs, 
70c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c. 

•  Apples,  bu..  $1 ;  rolumbias,  qt..  40c; 
per  crate.  $11  ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $9 
to  $10 ;  blackberries,  qt.,  35e ;  per  crate. 
$9.50  to  $11;  red  raspberries,  qt..  50c; 
per  crate.  $19;  pears,  bu..  $2;  plums, 
lm..'  $3  to  $4;  pears,  bu..  $1.25:  honey, 
cap.  40c. 

Beans,  butter,  bu.,  75c;  English  broad, 
bu..  $2.50;  beets,  green,  bu..  75c;  per 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  20c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  60c;  per  head.  10  to  15c;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  3,0c  ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  corn,  per  doz.. 
15  to  20e ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50c  to  $1  ; 
cucumbers,  bu..  40  to  60c;  dill.  doz. 
hunches.  75e;  garlic,  doz.  bunches.  60c : 
egg  plant,  doz.  $2.50;  kale.  doz..  60c; 
Dttnce.  leaf,  per  doz.,  30c ;  Boston, 
doz..  50c:  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches. 
25c;  dry.  per  bu..  $1.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  50c;  peppers,  doz..  15  to  25o; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50;  pumpkins,  each. 
25c;  sage.  lb..  10c;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to 
$1  ;  Summer  squash,  each,  3  to  5c;  sweet 
corn,  doz..  10  to  25c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Alfalfa  .extra,  ton.  $37 ;  Hav.  No.  1. 
ton.  $37;  No.  2.  $35;  No.  3.  $30;  tim¬ 
othy.  ton,  $33;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18;  oat, 
$20;  oats,  bu.,  $1.40. 

.TOII NEON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  36c ;  hamburg.  lb.,  26c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  40c :  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
30c :  pork  chops,  lb..  32  to  35c ;  side 
pork.  lb..  28c ;  pork  steak.  Ib..  3So ;  salt 
pork.  lb..  25c;  sausage,  lb..  30c ;  veal 
chops.  40c;  veal  outlets,  lb..  45c;  wood¬ 
chuck.  dressed,  lb..  30e;  pigs.  each.  $5 
to  $6. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  36c;  dressed.  42, e ; 
broilers,  dressed,  lb..  50c;  ducks,  dressed, 
lb.,  35c;  turkeys,  live.  lb..  50c;  rabbits, 
live,  lb.,  30c;  dressed.  35c. 

Eggs,  fresh.  58c ;  duck  eggs.  05o  •  but¬ 
ter.  lb.,  63c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5e ;  cream,  qt..  S0c;  cottage  cheese. 
Ib..  10c. :  cheese,  pimento,  lb.,  10c. 

Apples,  peek.  25  to  50c ;  beets,  bunch. 
5c;  beans,  lb..  10c;  beet  greens,  peck.  20c; 
cauliflower,  lb..  10c;  carrots  bunch.  5c; 
cabbage  jiew.  lb..  3c;  celery,  bunch, 
1214e;  cucumbers,  3  to  5c;  green  onions, 
bunch.  5c;  green  peas,  qt..  7c ;  lettuce, 
bunch.  5c;  new  potatoes,  peck.  45c;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb.,  5c :  spinach,  peck.  20o ;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  20c; 
string  beaus,  qt.,  5c;  squash,  lb..  2o;  to¬ 
matoes.  qt..  10c;  turnips,  bu..  $1;  pears, 
peck.  60c;  plums,  qt..  15c;  red  raspber¬ 
ries.  qt..  35c;  honey,  per  can.  35c;  ex¬ 
tracted,  28c;  vinegar,  gal..  45c. 


bing  at  66c  to  09c ;  good  to  choice,  58  to 
65c;  fair,  55  to  57c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  50  t<j  58c  per  doz.;  do. 
current  receipts,  54c  per  doz.;  do.  or¬ 
dinary  to  fair.  49  to  52c;  Western  extra 
firsts,  56  to  58c ;  do.  firsts,  52  to 
55c;  seconds,  45  to  50c;  inferior  lots 
lower;  fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  66  to  67c,  and  fair 
to  choice  at  58  to  65e  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express,  fancy, 
weighing  4  lbs  and  over  apiece.  36  to  38c; 
light  to  medium,  33  to  35c;  White  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls,  33  to  34c.  Fowls  in  earlots, 
via  freight,  heavy,  3  1»  36c;  broiling 

chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leg¬ 
horns,  weighing  .1  !/>  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  36 
to  38c;  broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow- 
skinned,  not  Leghorns,  weighing  1  to  lVt 
pounds  apiece.  34  to  35c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns',  broilers,  32  to  33c;  old  roosters, 
21  to  23, c.  Ducks,  old,  30c;  do.,  Spring, 
30  to  33c.  Pigeons,  old.  per  pair,  38  to 
40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes, 
weighing  4*4  tq  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
43c  weighing  4  lbs.  42c  ;  weighing  3*4  lbs., 
39  to  40c;  weighing  3  lbs.,  35  to  37c. 
Fowls',  fresh-killed ;  in  barrels,  dry- 
picked.  weighing  4  to  5  pounds  apiece, 
42c;  weighing  3%  lbs..  35  to  36c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  33  to  34c.  Broilers,  Western, 
dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  -  lbs.  apiece, 
46  to  4.Nc. ;  broilers.  Western  smaller 
sizes.  44  to  45c  ;  fryers.  Western,  weighing 
2J,4  to  3  lbs.  apiece.  43  to  44c;  broilers, 
nearby,  weighing  1 1/>  to  2  lbs.  apiece.  4S 
to  50c;  exceptional  lots  higher;  broilers, 
nearby,  smaller  sizes.  45  to  47c;  old 
roosters.  dry-picked.  Western,  28c; 
Southern.  26  to  29c;  spring  ducks,  Long 
Island,  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Jersey,  per  basket — No.  1,  60c 
to  $1.25;  No.  2,  35  to  65e.  Oranges,  per 
box.  $3.15  to  $8.75.  Peaches,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  per  crate.  $2  to  $3 ;  do., 
do.,  per  bushel  hamper.  $150  to  $2.50; 
do.,  Jersey,  per  basket,  50c  to  $1.75. 
Watermelons,  Southern,  per  car.  $125 
to  $325.  Cantaloupes.  Jersey,  per  bas¬ 
ket — No.  1,  35  to  75c;  No.  2,  10  to  40c. 
Blackberries,  per  qt..  20  to  25c.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  per  qt.,  18  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  hbl — No. 
1.  $4.50  to  $4.75;  No.  2.  $1  to  $2.  White 
potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No. 
1.  90c  to  $1.10;  No.  2.  50c  to  (55c.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Southern,  per  bbl. — No.  1.  $8 
to  $8.50 ;  No.  2.  $4.75  to  $5,  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Jersey,  per  -%-bu.  basket — No.  1, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  No.  2.  75c  to  $1.25.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Jersey,  per  basket.  10  to  25c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Jersey,  per  basket.  40  to  50c. 
Onions.  Jersey,  per  basket,  40c  to  $1. 
Squash.  Jersey,  per  basket.  20  to  35c. 
Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  basket.  25c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  2.  $33  to  $35  ;  No.  3.  $28  to  $30 ; 
sample.  $23  to  $25 ;  no  grade.  $18  to  $21. 
Old  clover-mixed  hay — Light  mixed,  $30 
to  $31 ;  No.  1  mixed.  $28  to  $29.  New 
hay.  as  to  quality  and  condition.  $25  to 
$30.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye.  $17  to 
$17.50;  No.  2  straight  rye.  $16  to  $16.50; 
No.  1  tangled  rye,  $15  to  $15.50:  No.  2 
straight  rye,  $14  to  $14.50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw.  $13.50  to  $14  ;  No.  2  wheat  straw, 
$12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $13.50  to 
$14;  No.  2  oat  straw,  $12.50  to  $13. 


51  to  51 14c. 


EGGS 


white,  $1.50  to  $1.75  doz. ;  cucumbers, 
25c  to  $2  bu.  box ;  lettuce,  50c  to  $1  bu. 
box  ;  spinach.  25c  to  $1  bu.  box ;  tomatoes, 
native,  outdoor,  $1.25  to  $2  bu.  box ; 
squash,  marrow.  $1.50  to  $1.75  bbl. ; 
string  beans,  $2  to  $3  bu.  box ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  75c  to  $2.50  bu.  box  ;  beets,  cutoff, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  box ;  carrots,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bu.  box ;  shell  beans,  $1  to  $1.25 
bu.  box  ;  green  corn.  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box ; 
yellow  turnips,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bbl, 

HAY 

Ppr  ton — No.  1,  Timothy,  $46  to  $48 
No.  2  Timothv.  $41  to  $42;  No.  2  East 
ern.  $35  to  $38;  No.  3  hay,  $32  to  $34; 
clover  mixed,  $32  to  $36;  fine  hay,  $31  to 
$33 ;  rye  straw,  $24  to  $25 ;  oat  straw, 
$14  to  $15. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

AUGUST  27,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
September.  $3.65  per  100  lbs..  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid- pa '  ked  creamery,  fancy,  high 
scoring  goods,  59  to  61c.  the  latter  for 
jobbing  sales ;  extras,  58c;  extra  firsts, 
57c.  firsts,  52  to  56c:  second's.  48  to  51o; 
lower  grades.  44  to  47c;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy,  60  to  62c;  common  to 
good.  49c  to  59c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  44  to  47c:  packing  stock.  39  to  44c; 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints,  were  joh- 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

.  57^0 

5SM 

Good  to  Choice  . . 

54 

<0 

56 

Lower  Griules . 

44 

0 

48 

City  made . 

42 

a 

46 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  56 

a 

57 

Common  to  good  . 

45 

a 

54 

Packing  Stock . 

.  39 

® 

44 

CnEESE 

Whole  llllk,  fancy,  new  make . 

.  28 

28* 

Good  to  choice . 

.  25^0 

27 

17 

17U 

Fair  to  good . 

u 

0 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

.  71 

a 

73 

Medium  to  good  . 

.  62 

@ 

70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i>est . 

65 

0 

66 

Common  to  good . 

.  50 

0 

60 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

.  70 

71 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

55 

60 

Lower  grades . 

.  38 

0 

42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 

.  8  00 

016  50 

Bulls  : . 

6  50 

0 

9  00 

Cows . 

3  00 

0 

9  00 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lbs . 

16  00 

022  00 

Culls . 

8  00 

@14  00 

Hoes . 

.15  00 

@17  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  4  00 

0 

8  50 

Lambs  . . 

.11  00 

wl 

7  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb . ? . 

50 

0 

52 

Fair  to  Good . 

45 

a 

49 

Fowls  . 

38 

0 

42 

Rooster*  . 

.  26 

27 

32 

@ 

36 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  3  00 

0 

9  50 

3EAN8. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

.11 00 

@11  50 

Pea .  . . 

.  7  00 

<3 

7  50 

Medium  . 

.  7  50 

@  3  00 

Yellow  Eye . 

.11  25 

a  12  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl . 

.  300 

a  6  50 

Pears,  bu . 

.  1  50 

@  2  50 

Oranges,  box  . 

.  5  00 

0 

9  50 

Lemons,  box  . 

« 

5  00 

Grape  Fruit . 

010  00 

Peaches,  6-bkt  crate . 

a 

4  25 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt . 

.  25 

@ 

45 

Muskmelons,  l.u . 

.  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  15 

a 

25 

Blackberries,  qt . 

0 

30 

Watermelons,  carload .  250.00®  500  00 


0  4  75 
@  4  75 

a  4  00 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs,  5712  to 
58c ;  ash  tubs,  57  to  5714c :  cubes.  56  to 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


Faucy  hennery  and  nearby.  70  to  77c; 
Eastern  extras.  65  to  6Se ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  61  to  63c;  Western  extra  firsts,  56 
to  5Sc;  Western  firsts.  50  to  52c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c;  me¬ 
dium.  4ft  to  42c ;  native  broilers.  45  to 
48c;  roasting  chickens.  55  to  6fte ;  West¬ 
ern  broilers.  48  to  50c;  Western  ice 
packed  large  fowl.  38  to  39c ;  medium.  35 
to  36c ;  small.  28  to  3fto ;  native  squabs, 
$4  to  $5  doz. ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  37  to  38c;  broilers,  35  to  36c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

APPLES 

Williams,  $3.50  to  87  bbl. :  picks,  $1.50 
to  $3  bu.  box;  drops,  $1  to  $1.50;  Graven- 
stein.  drops.  81  to  81.50  bu.  box  ;  Duchess, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  sweet  apples,  75c  to  $1. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $4.50  to  $8.75 
box ;  blueberries,  17  to  25c ;  pineapples, 
$4  to  $10  crate ;  cantaloupes,  75c  to  $2  25 
standard  crate;  watermelons,  35  to  65c 
each ;  peaches,  $3.50  to  $5  per  6-bskt. 
carrier :  pears,  Clapps  Favorite,  $2  to 
$2.50  bu.  box. 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore.  $4.25  to  $4.50  bbl. ;  Jer¬ 
sey.  100-lb.  bag.  $3  to  $3.10;  native,  $1.50 
to  $2  bu.  box ;  sweet  potatoes,  $5  to  $8.50. 

VEGET ARLES 

Cabbage.  75c  to  $1.25  bbl.;  celery, 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl . 3  SO 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  2  50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  1  00 

Cabbage,  bbl  . .  .  50 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  1  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions,  bu .  1  25 

Squash,  bu . . .  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  25 

Turnips. white,  bbl .  1  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  50 

3  pk  box  .  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50 

Peppers,  bbl . .  .  2  00 

Roraaine.bu .  SO 

Mushrooms,  lb . 1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50 

Spinucb,  bbl .  50 

Kale,  bbl .  25 

Peas,  bu .  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 . 1  09 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 42  00 

No.  2 .  35  00 

No.  3  .  30  00 

Shipping . 28  00 

Straw,  Rye .  13  00 

GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York :  Wheat,  No.  2, 

red,  $2.6S;  corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  $1.77; 

oats.  No.  2.  white,  8Sc ;  rye,  $2.23;  bar¬ 
ley,  $1.22. 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
75 
50 

3  50 
1  25 

a  2  00 
a  3  00 
a  2  00 
a  3  00 
a  60 
a  1 50 
a  2  00 
a  1 00 
a  50 
a  2  00 
a  3  00 
a  2  50 


043  00 

as9  00 

034  00 

a  30  00 
020  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  .  67  to  69c 

Fair  to  good .  60  to  65c 

Eggs — Best  .  80  to  85c 

Fair  to  good .  55  to  75c 

Cheese,  lb .  35  to  45e 

Potatoes,  lb. . . . .  3  to  4c 

Lettuce,  head  . .  5  to  10c 

Blackberries,  qt .  0,>  to  40c 

Huekleberries,  qt . 25  to  30c 

Bananas,  each  . .  5  to  10c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb .  45  to  55c 

Broilers,  lb .  75c  to  $1 

Lamb  Chops,  lb . 55  to  65c 

Stewing  beef,  lb .  30  to  35c 

Rib  roast,  lb .  28  to  35c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  55c 

Pork  tenderloin,  smoked .  48  to  50c 
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NEPONSET  ROOFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird’s 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 
roofing  to  use 

Twenty  years  without  a  single  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof.  • 

That’s  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 
roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 
will  ship  direct  to  you. 


Bird  &  Son,  inc.  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


It  is  EASY 

to  BLAST  stumps 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  prepared  especially  for 
the  use  of  inexperienced  farmers  who  wish  to  do 
their  own  blasting.  It  is  as  easy  to  use  as  the 
ordinary  “gas”  engine.  Theodore  Drake, 
Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  writes  regarding  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  it:  4 

"After  readine  your  book.  ‘Better  I-'armine,’  1  am  fully 
convinced  of  the  value  of  explosives  for  farm  work.  I  blew 
out  some  old  apple  tree  stumps  and  smashed  a  rock  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  though  I  had  never  shot  any  dynamite 
before.” 

You,  too,  will  be  able  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
successfully  after  you  read  the  directions  in 
“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.” 
It  tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  blast  ditches, 
smash  boulders,  plant  trees  and  increase  yields 
by  subsoiling.  Write  for  this  book.  It  is  free. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

Division  RN1,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazine  near  you 


Farm  Mechanics 


Trouble  with  Ram 

We  have  a  hydraulic  ram  which  has 
been  furnishing  water  for  two  households 
and  some  farm  stock  for  10  years.  It 
still  runs,  but  throws  a  very  little  water. 
We  get  no  satisfaction  in  talking  to  deal¬ 
ers  or  in  writing  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  water  is  taken  from  a  stream,  and 
more  or  less  roily  water  passes  through 
it,  and  has  worn  it  some.  N.  w.  B. 

West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

As  no  particulars  are  given  as  to  the 
make  and  its  performance  other  than  the 
statement  that  it  furnishes  very  little 
water,  only  general  directions  concerning 
the  location  of  the  trouble  can  be  given. 

1.  See  that  the  drive  pine  is  perfectly 
free  and  clear,  so  that  it  has  as  large  an 
opening  through  it  as  it  did  at  the  time 
of  installation.  Under  some  conditions  a 
growth  or  deposit  takes  place  within  the 
pipe,  incrusting  it  so  that  the  effective 
diameter  is  lessened  and  the  flow  of  water 
through  it  retarded.  The  same  effect  is 
sometimes  brought  about  by  the  collection 
of  debris,  or  a  growth  over  the  strainer 
at  the  intake  of  the  drive  pine,  where 
such  a  strainer  is  used.  The  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  drive  pipe  can  be 
judged  somewhat  by  holding  the  "im¬ 
petus”  valve — the  valve  .where  the  water 
gushes  out — open  and  noting  whether  the 
water  spurts  out  in  the  quantity  that  it 
would  were  the  pipe  clean.  A  long,  stiff 
wire  may  be  used  in  cleaning  the  pipe  if 
such  a  cleaning  is  found  necessary. 

2.  The  “impetus”  valve  may  be  worn 
or  defective,  not  seating  tightly  or  bind¬ 
ing  in  the  guides.  Test  it  by  holding  it 
closed  and  noting  whether  the  water  still 
escapes  around  it  when  closed.  Test  to 
see  that  it  works  freely.  To  work  prop¬ 
erly  it  should  close  tightly  and  quickly — ■ 
it  should  close  with  a  snap.  Due  to  the 
roily  condition  of  the  water  noted,  this 
valve  may  be  worn,  and  if  it  does  not 
meet  the  above  conditions,  it  should  be 
replaced  with  a  new  one  or  repaired  until 
it  functions  properly.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  adjustment  of  this  valve  has 
been  changed  or  tampered  with,  and  its 
stroke  shortened.  This  would  cause  it  to 
make  rapid  pulsations,  at  the  same  time 
using  less  water  and  delivering  a  smaller 
quantity  at  the  house..  Adjust  until  it 
makes  long,  regular  pulsations,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  water  to  drive  it. 

3.  The  check  valve  beneath  the  air-bell 
may  be  worn,  or  a  small  piece  of  foreign 
material  lodged  under  it.  preventing  its 
complete  closing,  and  permitting  the  es¬ 
cape  of  some  of  the  water  in  the  bell  back 
into  the  ramming  chamber.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  this  valve  may  be  determined  by 
removing  the  air-bell. 

4.  The  service  pipe  leading  from  the 
ram  to  the  house  may  be  eaten  through 
by  rust,  permitting  the  escape  of  some 
of  the  water  pumped  before  it  reaches  the 
house.  This  condition  would  be  indicated 
by  a  wet  section  along  the  line  of  the 
service  pipe. 

The  above  points  are  mentioned  as  pos¬ 
sible  locations  of  trouble,  and  in  search¬ 
ing  for  trouble  in  this  particular  case  they 
would  be  taken  up  in  the  order  given. 

B.  H.  S. 


Wood  Preservatives 

What  kind  of  wood  preservative  should 
be  used  for  the  sills  of  icehouse,  and  how 
should  it  be  applied?  G.  B. 

New  York. 

So-called  decay  of  wood  is  the  result 
of  a  low  form  of  plant  growth  which  takes 
place  within  the  timber  as  a  result  of 
infection  from  some  exterior  source.  This 
growth,  which  feeds  upon  the  fibers  of 
the  timber  and  weakens  them,  like  other 
plants,  has  to  have  certain  congenial 
conditions  in  order  that  it  may  live  and 
grow.  Warmth,  moisture  and  food  must 
he  present  to  induce  the  growth  of  the 
decay-producing  organisms.  Wood  that 
is  kept  dry  or  wood  that  is  constantly 
saturated  does  not  furnish  a  suitable 
feeding  ground,  and  is.  therefore,  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  decay.  This  fact  is 
evidenced  by  the  life  of  timber  when  kept 
dry,  as  in  the  interior  of  a  house,  or 
where  kept  saturated,  as  in  a  bridge  foun¬ 
dation.  Another  condition  that  prevents 
the  growth  of  this  organism  is  a  poison¬ 
ing  of  its  food  supply. 

From  the  above  has  been  evolved  two 
general  methods  of  combating  wood  de¬ 
cay.  One  is  to  so  protect  the  wood  by 
saturating  it  with  oil  or  covering  it  with 
paint  or  varnish-like  material,  that  it  is 
impervious  to  water  and  does  not,  there¬ 
fore.  furnish  sufficient  moisture  to  permit 
the  growth  of  the  decay-producing  fungi, 
and  the  other  is  to  impregnate  the  wood 
fibers  with  a  strong  chemical  which  is 
noisonous  to  it.  Unless  the  second  method 
uses  a  poison  in  the  nature  of  an  oil  if 
is  likely  to  be  dissolved  from  the  wood 
in  a  short  time,  and  leave  it  subject  to 
infection  from  the  fungi.  The  creosote 
oils  have  been  found  to  make  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  preservatives  for  wood. 
Being  in  the  nature  of  an  oil.  they  pro¬ 
tect  in  both  of  the  ways  mentioned— they 
act  as  a  waterproof  filler  for  the  wood 
and  are  also  poisonous  to  the  fungi. 
Moreover,  they  are  very  penetrative,  and 
are  not  easily  washed  out,  so  that  their 


effect  is  quite  lasting.  An  oil  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  used  extensively  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

As  to  method  of  application,  about  the 
oiriy  method  open  to  the  farmer  is  by 
means  of  a  brush.  Have  the  preservative 
hot.  the  timber  dry  and  apply  freely, 
working  it  well  into  all  cracks  and  checks 
Companies  using  quantities  of  the  pre¬ 
servative  apply  it  by  means  of  combined 
pressure  and  vacuum  processes,  which  se¬ 
cure  much  greater  depth  of  penertation 
than  is  possible  with  a  brush.  K.  ii.  s. 


Construction  of  Icehouse 

This  Summer  I  wish  to  build  an  ice¬ 
house  measuring  10  ft.  high.  20  ft.  long 
and  16  ft.  wide.  The  soil  is  well  drained, 
with  gravel  subsoil.  How  should  the 
floor  and  foundations  be  constructed? 
Would  you  advise  me  in  using  stone 
to  save  concrete?  IIow  thick  should  the 
walls  be?  Is  barb-wire  a  good  reinforce¬ 
ment,  or  what  should  be  used?  Would  a 
1-4-6  mixture  of  concrete  be  too  high? 
Is  a  dead-air  space  a  good  factor  in  a 
wall?  How  should  the  door  front  be 
constructed?  r, 

As  all  that  is  really  required  of  an  ice¬ 
house  is  that  it  shall  be  a  structure 
capable  of  holding  an  insulating  layer  of 
sawdust  against  a  mass  of  ice,  it  may  be 
of  the  simplest  possible  construction.’  If 
built  of  concrete,  it  need  be  only  a  con¬ 
tinuous  wall  from  below  the  frost  line  in 
the  ground  to  any  desired  height.  Un¬ 
less  roofed  this  wall  supports  no  other 
pressure  than  its  own  weight,  and  it  will 
not  be  improved  by  dead-air  spaces.  A 
thickness  of  10  in.  in  your  case  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  sufficient,  and  barbed-wire  about 
the  corners  the  only  reinforcement  needed, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  doorway,  which 
should  have  an  iron  bar  placed  in  the 
concrete  above  it. 

The  proper  proportioning  of  the  con¬ 
crete  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used.  A  1-4-6  mixture  would 
be  very  lean  and  inadvisable  unless  other 
structures  built  of  the  same  material's  in 
this  proportion  had  demonstrated  its  suf¬ 
ficiency.  In  my  own  vicinity,  a  1-2-6 
mixture  of  cement  and  bank  run  sand  and 
gravel  is  commonly  used  for  walls  and 
makes  a  solid  structure.  Stones  freely 
used  in  such  walls  save  cement. 

A  plank  frame  may  be  set  in  the  wall 
to  form  a  doorway,  or  the  latter  may  be 
a  continuous  opening  to  the  full  height 
of  the  wall,  and  loose  boards  put  across 
it  to  retain  the  sawdust.  Unless  natur¬ 
ally  well  drained,  the  floor  should  have 
a  layer  of  cinders,  gravel  or  other  open 
material  placed  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  melting  ice  as  fast  as  it  forms. 
A  roof  is  unnecessary,  but,  if  used,  should 
have  open  gables  to  permit  of  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  above  the  ice.  m.  b.  d. 


Motor  for  Pump 

We  have  an  artesian  well  140  ft.  deep 
and  wish  to  pump  the  water  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  The  jack  is  backgeared  6  to  1, 
9-in.  stroke.  The  pump  cylinder  is  2  in. 
in  diameter.  How  strong  should  the  mo¬ 
tor  be?  w.  S.  S. 

Palm,  Pa. 


The  exact  power  requirement  for  oper¬ 
ating  a  pump  depends  upon  a  number  of 
factors.  Among  these  are  the  speed  at 
which  the  pump  is  to  be  operated  (strokes 
per  minute),  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  lifted  above  the  permanent 
water  level  in  the  well,  the  size  and 
length  of  the  horizontal  piping  through 
which  the  water  is  to  be  forced,  as  well 
as  many  other  minor  factors  that  need  not 
be  mentioned  here. 

Supposing,  however,  that  your  puinp 
jack  has  a  pulley  of  the  proper  size  to 
give  the  pump  a  speed  of  40  strokes  per 
minute,  which  is  a  satisfactory  speed, 
and  that  you  are  raising  the  water  110 
ft.  While  pumping  at  this  rate  with  a 
2-in.  cylinder  and  a  9-in.  stroke  it  will 
mean  that  about  five  gallons,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  10  lbs.,  will  be  lifted  to  this  height 
each  minute.  Lifting  water  or  any  other 
weight  at  this  rate  would  require  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  about  .2  horse  power  if  the 
lifting  device  were  perfect.  However,  due 
to  friction,  the  slippage  of  water  past 
the  valves,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  provide  for 
at  least  double  the  load,  or  about  one-half 
horse  power  in  this  case  ;  a  three-quarter 
horse  power  motor  would  be  still  better. 
If  you  hove  any  other  use  for  power,  why 
not  install  a  larger  motor  or  engine,  and 
use  the  same  motor  for  all  work  by  means 
of  a  line  shaft? 

When  ordering  a  motor,  find  ont.  the 
voltage  of  your  current  supply.  whether 
alternating  or  direct  current  is  furnished, 
and  if  alternating  current  is  supplied, 
find  out  the  number  of  cycles  per  minute 
to  insure  getting  a  motor  that  wrill  oper¬ 
ate  satisfactorily.  Ir>  s- 


f itttt.it.  Betty  went  to  visit  her  grand- 
ther  in  the  country.  Just  before  din- 
•  time  she  discovered  that  chicken  was 
be  the  principal  attraction.  Oh. 
ore’d  you  get  the  chicken,  grandrnoth- 
>”  Betty  asked,  excitedly.  1 11  ttie 
cken  yard,”  the  grandmother  replied, 
ou  remember  the  chickens  you  saw  tins 
timing,  don’t  you?”  “Do  you  mean  the 
»s  T  fed?”  “Certainly.  Well,  we  killed 
3  of  them.”  "Oh,  did  you?  We  buy 
r  chickens  ready  made  ” — Indianapolis 
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Fop  Use] 
On  Your  Poultry] 

Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 
The  handy  sifting  top  can 
makes  it  convenient  to  use. 
Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  the 
roosts  and  floors.  Put  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath 
occasionally — your  hens  will 
do  the  rest.  This  means 
louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

I  With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
I  sift  in  the  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

'GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
[will  refund  your  money  if  it 
[does  not  do  as  claimed. 

[  1  lb.  30c,  2*4  lbs.  60c  (except  In  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio ' 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

“Lady  Theresa"  270  eggs  in  ‘.’70 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  $10  postpaid. 
Booklet  on  feeding,  etc.,  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

THERESA,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America's  Olde-t  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

J  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 

LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Are  bred  to  lay.  For  half  a  dozen  years  they  have 
been  leaders  or  near  the  leaders  in  the  egg-layiug 
contest.  We  offer  for  sale 

COCKEREL,  YEARLINGS,  PULLETS 
AND  OUR  PEN  AT  ST0RRS 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

200  s£r..  S.  0.  White  Leghorns— Pullets  ,^*2 

strain,  liaised  on  unlimited  free  range.  Healthy 
and  vigorous.  $2.50  per  bird.  Also  i 00  K.C.  li.  I.  Reds; 
3  rnns.;  hied  from  heavy  layers.  $1  75  per  bird.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Tolland,  Cion. 

WHITE  Wyandottes 

Choice  yoarling  cocks,  $5 ;  hens,  $3.  Fine  breeding 

stock.  A.  I,.  VREKLA  N  I).  Nutley,  N.  J. 

swhcited  Leghorn  Yearling  Pullets 

$2  each.  A.  0.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpoMs, 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalise.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  lien.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular,  llextrr  I*.  I'piiam,  R  f.0.  No.  2.  llelmur,  N.  J. 

PARKS’  STRAIN  B.  P.  R.  PULLETS 

Cockerels,  early  hatched,  free  range,  from  Cornell  eei  ti¬ 
lled  parents.  See  Storrs  record  Return  if  le  t  satisfac¬ 
tory.  INGRES!  1>K  K ARM,  Pulenvllle,  -New  York 

CORSitE.  Early  Hutch  White  Wyandotte  Bullets 

■  J.  McA.  Kater  -  Winchester  Vihoinia 


[ 


DOGS 


Farm  Raised  AIREDALES 

4-  K.  C.  Registry.  Oorttng  strain.  Males, 
$20;  Females,  $10.  A.  J.  PARSONS.  Equlnunk.  Pa 

For  Sale-  A  Fine  Litter  of  Airedale  Pups  isiu^uTo 

Iruh  Terriers  and  Police  pups.  M,s.  THANK  MEAD.  Ameeia,  N  T. 

Male  Scotch  Shepherd  “nd 


For 

Bale  moiu  uounaiioilopilOlU  Two  inns,  old  :  18  each. 

Also  some  Broken  Fox  Hounds.  f  a.  sweet.  Smyrna,  n  t. 


C0I  I  IF  PITP^  T,'e  handsome  and  intelligent  kind 

vuiaialL  ruro  Nelson  Linos.,  t.uovi:  city.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  iieltf  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  eacli  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  'The  contest  continue'; 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  niiiii 
tier  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  riirreni 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest  ; 
will  etui  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en  I 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
August  20, 1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Kdward  F.  Goddard  It.  1 . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L  I . 

Oneok  Farm.  L.  1 . 

15.  C  Foreman.  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Ksintes.  Ill . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  V . 

Ingleside  Farm. N.  Y . . . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

D.  S.  V aughu.  It  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  II  . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  II . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert'!’.  Lenzen.  IVi  ss . 

Chlckatawbut  Farms  Mass . 


BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 
T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn  . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

Herbert  i.  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  _ 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C..  . 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.  Y . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . . 

11.  S.  Bickford.  N.  11 . 

Pinucrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  15.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm. N.  11 . 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  K.  Bumsted.  Conn .  . 

II.  P.  Denting,  Conn . . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm.  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  ! . 

John  E.  Dorsey.  Conn . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 


DARK  CORNISH 

lleury  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee,  Pa . . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y... . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  I . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Gleuhopc  Farm.  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadoivedge  Farm.  I,.  1 . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . . . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  A  DeWlnter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . . . 

small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  . 

L  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Ueigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  . 

C.  ltasmusseu.  N.  J  . . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J  . 

I. uywell  Poultrv’Farm,  Conn . 

15  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y.... 
Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

II.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

llapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Oouu . 

M.  J.  Quackenhush.  N.  J . . . . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

O  (>  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

Will&nna  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  S  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111  . . 


Total . 


42 

31 

20 

27 

•r>5 

50 
38 
29 

51 
44 
36 


39 

30 
28 
29 

31 

39 

36 

21 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE8 
K.  L.  Anderson,  N.  II . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 


36 

27 
46 
34 

28 
38 
29 
14 


40 


34 

27 

28 
32 
32 
40 
21 

36 
27 

37 
18 
40 

9 

37 


33 

17 

20 

16 

46 


39 

44 


41 
48 

36 

24 
43 

30 
43 

29 

43 

37 

36 

38 

47 
34 

34 

25 
50 
53 
50 
50 

35 

34 

37 

42 

43 

36 
40 

48 

33 

35 
42 
48 

31 
42 
42 

38 
42 

34 

39 

44 
34 
42 

37 

30 
27 

44 
19 

31 
30 
30 


Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  Pedigreed  Flem¬ 
ish  Giant  Rabbits.  AI.PKKIl  WHITNEY,  lUlo.tt  Center,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


W 


HORSES 


Week  Total 
1635 
1312 
98(1 
1362 
1829 
1771 
1362 
1125 
1588 
1598 


1327 


1189 

919 

1000 

1314 

1445 

1191 

1622 


891 


48  1539 


1463 

1404 

1492 

1459 

1397 

1513 

1377 

948 


1475 


1539 

1526 

1091 

1774 

1556 

1595 

1451 

1180 

1242 

1336 

1317 

1257 

1149 

1146 


1585 

1087 

1005 

821 

1445 


1409 

1682 


1473 

1606 

1495 

1635 

1345 

1499 

H9U 

1258 

1215 
1466 
1363 
1545 
1511 
1461 
1505 
1449 
1394 
1644  | 
1403 
15  2 
1319 
1334 
1514 
1600 
1317 
1143 
1336 
1734 
1204 
1569 
1384 
14.56 
1628 
1403 
1226 
1514 
1207 
1151 
1271 
1167 
1228 
1380 
1445 
1071 

984 

1216 
1235 
1211 

819 

1035 


3649  136376 


ANTED— LARGI',  YOUNG  MILK  DOE 
A.  sakkissian,  85  North  Main,  St.  Ai.hans.  Vermont 


RncoUiunPirm  ,,ir,,rs  for  sale  Toggctihurg  M  ilk  Goats, 
nuseidwn  rdrm  Pure  hred  and  Grades.  Milk  St  ok. 

A.  A.  UALKY  .  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


I _ ±_ 

DarkGrey  PerdierOIl  Stallion,  Harcourt  II. 

record-  tl  by  the  IVi  eliero  »  Society  of  America,  rt  coni  No. 
111088  ;  foaled  July  loth.  1013  ,  bred  and  owned  by  Lnuzo 
MoCMuin  Son»,  Lima.  «  duo  Must  he  sold  at  once.  F-t  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  apply  FRED  MILLER,  R.  F.  U.  Ho.  1.  PcnnsbiHP,  Hi. 

For  Sale- Reg.  Belgian  Stallion 

Kedskin  II.,  No.  8683.  foaled  May  1, 1914.  Light  Bay,  Proven 
Sire,  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Sire:  Kedskin.  Pam:  Draga. 

"THE  ORCHARDS”  Lakeville.  Conn. 


LUMBER  MILL  WHOLESALER  JOBBER  DEALER 


FARMER 


Cross  Out 

The  Lumber  Middlemen 

Every  extra  handling  of  material  means  added  cost 
to  you  but  not  added  value. 

Eliminate  middlemen’s  profits — bank  the  money  you 
save,  or  build  a  bigger,  better  place.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Bennett  Wholesale  Yards — the  wisest  way  to 
buy  lumber  today.  Get  the 

Bennett  Bargain  B°°K 


Read  how  the  Bennett  Plan  keeps 
prices  away  down  low,  and  quality 
away  up  high — 

How  you  get  guaranteed,  brand  new, 
bright,  clean  stock  from  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  lumber  markets — 

How  your  goods  are  shipped  a  few 
hours  after  receipt  of  your  order — 


with  shipping  facilities  unequalled  in 
their  power  to  save  you  money. 

Get  all  the  details  of  how  you  can  be 
served  better,  quicker,  more  satis¬ 
factorily  by  the  Bennett  Plan  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Get 
this  valuable  book — FREE.  Fill  in 
and  send  the  coupon — TODAY. 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials ’’ 

lllO  Island  Street,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

1  1  lO  Island  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Send  immediately  “Bennett  Bargain  Book”  111  to 

Name .  / 

P.  O . State. .  . . 

P.  O.  Box . R.  F.  D . . 


BABY  CHICKS  BREEDS 

$20  per  100 — $10  per  50 — $5.50  per  25 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  also  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes 

Ready  for  Shipment  Sept.  3, 6  and  1 4 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  O,  French  town,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  4,000  farm  range  pullets 
hatched  latter  half  of  April  and  first 
half  of  May  from  heavy  laying  stock, 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  fifty,  at  $2 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

For  SEPTEMBER  Delivery 

From  selected,  healthy  siock,  grown  with 
milk  on  free  range.  May  hatched, 

$2.00  each  in  lots  of  2S  or  more 

Full  particulars  and  photograph 
on  request. 

ELLIS  W.  BENTLEY,  Windham,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 


Parks’  Rocks,  March  hatch, 
#8. 50  each.  Knglish-Amer- 
fcini  s.  C.  White  Leg  terns, 
March  niul  April.  4>2.»5 
each.  Everlay  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  March  and  April,  $2. 75  each. 

1-5  K  A  If  HENS— S.  Brown  Leghorns.  $1.75 
each.  Barks’  Bocks  idirect)  *3  each.  Males  ,g) 
Bargain  1 ‘rices. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


E  O  b£  SALE 


WANTED :  200 White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Single  Comb,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  Also  25  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  Pullets,  hatched  in  April  or  May,  and  25  White 
Wyandottes,  hatched  in  April  or  May.  State  price  In 
first  letter,  j  L  M care  Rural  New-Yorker 


HUMMER'S  CHICKS 

are  Prori  able — Large — Healthy — Strong.  Prepaid,  alive. 
Hocks — $13:  Reds — $16.73;  Ancona—  $17  ;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn— $13.30.  £.  R.  HUMMER  t  CO..  Frcachttwn,  N.  J 

While  Leghorn  Pullets  Frof.M&a SJ 

hundred.  May  Pullets,  $3.35  per  hundred.  Year¬ 
ling  Pullets  $3  and  up.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

ForSale-S.G.W.  Leghorn  PULLETS  hatched. 

Write  for  prices.  M5PLECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Slockian,  It.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  COCKERELS 

March  and  April  hatched.  Strong,  vigorous,  eg  -propon¬ 
ent  individuals  from  impo  ted  sock.  Five  to  Ten  1  ol- 

lurs  Kuch.  W.  GORDON  FISCHER.  Darien,  Conn. 

Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laving.  Excellent,  lar. e.  healthy 
fowls.  #3.50  each;  25  lois.  »s  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Kiverilale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

YEARLING  HENS 

and  10-12-weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harsy  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Live,  Healthy  Growing  Capons 

at  $1.25  for  2-lh.  bird  ;  for  larger  one,  th--  prie  ■  i,  in 
proportion.  K..C’.  MaeKl.EY.  Brogue vlllc.  l’cnnn. 


it 


COLLEGE  QUEEN’S 


Record 
303  EGGS 

!  Pullets,  cockerels  and  yearling  liens,  the  kind  to 
breed.  Write  for  circular. 

O.  G.  KNIC~T 


Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

From  trap-nested  liens.  They  are  not  culls  but  au 
enure  hatch  free  of  disease.  Wo  have  three  tunes 
imported  from  Barron.  63.50  and  63.00. 

V7.  V.  Cosden,  Dover,  Delaware 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

May  I  ask  you  for  an  opinion  of  the 
Griswold  Oil  Co.,  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.? 
Mr.  Christian’s  reputation  is  so  good  and 
so  well'  known  that  it  seems  improbable 
he  could  lend  his  name  and  influence  to 
an  enterprise  designed  to  defraud. 

Virginia.  B.  K. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  names  of  men 
who  stand  for  respectability  and  honesty 
connected  with  very  questionable  enter¬ 
prises.  Sometimes  these  men  of  high 
reputation  in  the  business  world  are  very 
gullible  and  often  the  lure  of  gold  induces 
them  to  become  connected  with  unsound 


•  of  a  help.  The  eggs  these  birds  laid  were 
small,  and  would  not  bring  tops  prices  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Wiegand  claims  that  he 
still  thinks  they  are  worth  $2.10  each ; 
but  what  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that 
Mr.  Wiegand  sold  me  G-lb.  hens  and  de¬ 
livered  4-lb.  I  bought  breeders  and  got 
culls.  f.  G.  B. 

Vermont. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  we  have  ever 
found  to  adjust  such  cases  is  to  return 
the  bird  and  money.  We  asked  Mr. 
Wiegand  to  do  this,  and  he  refused.  He 
finally  agreed  to  refund  $25  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  but  he  squeals  on  this  agree¬ 
ment,  and  secured  the  services  of  an  at¬ 
torney  to  protect  him  in  violating  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement.  We  have  affidavit  on  file 
from  a  disinterested  party  confirming 
what  F.  G.  B.  says  about  the  birds,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Mr.  Wie¬ 
gand  sold  them  under  misrepresentation. 
Charles  Wiegand  will  never  be  permitted 
to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  again. 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Plows  Faster 

REGARDLESS  of  soil  or  weather  condi¬ 
tions  the  BATES  STEEL  MULE  will  TJ  „  . 

plow  the  ground  deeper  and  faster  than  is  *■  rnos^  efficient 
usual  with  Tractors.  Tractor  in  America 


projects.  Again,  promoters  sometimes 
use  the  names  of  influential  individuals 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  The 
Griswold  Oil  Co.  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  wildcat  oil  scheme.  It  is  not  a  pro¬ 
ducing  company  and  therefore  at  best  is 
only  a  prospect.  Putting  money  into  oil 
concerns  of  this  kind  is  only  a  gamble — 
it  cannot  be  considered  an  investment. 

The  United  Markets,  Inc.,  Mentor. 
Ohu,  have  men  here  selling  stock  in  what 
they  claim  is  a  line  of  chain  stores. 
They  are  selling  stock  at  $10  per  share 
for  both  preferred  and  common.  They 
claim  they  have  18  stores  in  operation, 
and  their  goal  is  100.  Scores  of  farmers 
around  here  are  buying  stock  as  they 
guarantee  eight  per  cent  interest.  They 
also  claim  they  sell  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  general  stores  now 
in  operation,  and  will  sell  stockholders 
at  a  discount  of  four  per  cent  from  the 
selling  price.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  proposition?  H.  D.  o. 

Ohio. 

The  woods  are  filled  with  “chain  store” 
schemes  just  now,  selling  stock  to  far¬ 
mers  through  plausible  salesmen.  The 
promise  to  sell  goods  to  stockholders  at  a 
discount  is  the  standard  form  of  sucker 
bait.  If  anyone  has  ever  invested  in  the 
stock  of  any  enterprise  on  the  strength 
of  such  inducements  and  did  not  lose  his 
money  we  should  like  to  have  a  record 
of  the  case. 

We  had  a  hail  loss  on  our  65  acres  of 
Winter  wheat  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  five,  July  5,  1019.  It  was  insured  in 
the  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.  I  could  not  get  a  settle¬ 
ment.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  grain 
was  down,  some  due  to  wind  and  about 
10  per  cent  to  hail.  We  are  tenants,  and 
our  landlord  claims  he  was  given  an 
eight  per  cent  loss  on  his  share.  We  had 
other  companies  carrying  the  same  in¬ 
surance  on  the  same  65  acres  of  wheat, 
and  they  came  across  with  a  loss  settle¬ 
ment  immediately.  We  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  letters,  and  the  last  three  or  four 
have  not  been  answered.  We  are  enclos¬ 
ing  policy  with  letter,  and  desire  that  you 
will  make  a  collection,  which  is  justified, 
or  expose  their  way  of  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  F.  B.  L. 

Nebraska. 

We  have  on  file  an  affidavit  from  the 
owner  of  the  farm  confirming  F.  B.  L.’s 
contention  that  the  insurance  company  in 
which  the  owner  was  insured  allowed  him 
damages  on  the  basis  of  eight  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  crop.  It  is  rarely  if 
ever  that  an  insurance  company  will 
allow  more  than  the  actual  damage.  It 
is  usually  something  less  than  the  full 
damage.  In  face  of  this  evidence  the 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  arbi¬ 
trarily  refuses  to  allow  any  claims  under 
their  policy  on  the  grounds  that  their 
adjuster  estimated  the  damage  at  less  than 
five  per  cent.  The  policy  does  not  cover 
less  than  five  per  cent  damages.  We  have 
also  appealed  to  Governor  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska  in  order  to  secure  justice  for 
this  obscure  renter,  who  finds  it  imprac¬ 
tical  to  interfere  in  the  farmer’s  behalf. 
Farmers  seeking  hail  insurance  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  decide  which  insurance 
company  figuring  in  the  case  is  the  most 
desirable  in  which  to  have  a  policy  writ¬ 
ten. 

I  am  enclosing  correspondence  relating 
to  some  pullets  which  I  bought  for  breed¬ 
ers  from  Charles  Weigand,  Cooperstown. 
N.  Y.  They  were  represented  to  weigh 
average  5x/a'  to  6  lbs.,  which  is  standard 
size  for  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  40 
weighed  156  lbs.,  about  4  lbs.  each,  and 
are  of  no  use  to  me  as  breeders.  I  have 
a  2.400-egg  incubator,  had  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  and  was  not  getting  enough 
from  my  own  flock  to  keep  the  incubator 
filled.  To  get  a  bunch  of  culls  at  a  busy 
time  of  the  year  was  a  hindrance  instead 


May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  farm 
paper  published?  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  my  appreciation  in  a  more  con¬ 
crete  form  by  renewing  my  subscription 
for  five  years.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  just  as  helpful  to 
farmers  as  our  experience  and  ability  are 
able  to  make  it,  and  we  are  naturally 
pleased  when  friends  tell  us  that  we  have 
succeeded.  It  would  be  hard  for  anyone 
to  dispute  the  sincerity  of  a  farmer  who 
backs  up  his  opinion  with  a  five-dollar 
bill. 

I  am  enclosing  a  leaflet  from  the  Per¬ 
fect  Voice  Institute,  Chicago,  Ill.  I 
found  the  advertisement  of  the  school  in 
the  Physical  Culture  magazine.  Is  this 
combination  reliable?  Can  they  do  as 
they  say  ?  r.  e.  b. 

Michigan. 

We  feel  safe  in  saying  any  musical 
authority  will  agree  with  us  that  music, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental,  cannot  be 
successfully  taught  by  mail.  But  cor¬ 
respondence  school  fakers  stop  at  noth¬ 
ing — one  of  them  promises  to  teach  avia¬ 
tion  by  mail !  Our  advice  to  this  young 
woman  is  to  invest  the  $80  which  this 
so-called  “institute”  asks  for  mail  dope 
with  some  competent  instructor. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  of  Gard¬ 
ner.  Green  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  your 
advice.  It  savors  very  strongly  of  the 
Ostrander  dope.  Perhaps  you  have  already 
paid  your  compliments  to  those  worthies, 
but  I  don’t  recall  it  now.  I  think  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
to  your  readers  that  I  see  in  any  farm 
paper,  and  I  take  five  different  ones.  If  the 
readers  will  only  take  advice  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  Publisher’s  Desk  they  will  not 
be  caught  on  sucker  bait,  and  if  each 
reader  would  just  keep  a  note  book  and 
write  down  the  parties  you  have  exposed 
they  could  refer  to  the  same,  and  often 
save  being  bitten ;  also  save  you  and 
themselves  the  trouble  of  a  repetition  of 
the  exposure.  Might  this  not  be  a  good 
suggestion  to  make  to  your  readers,  to 
keep  a  note  book  of  the  exposed  frauds? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  a.  m. 

The  Gardner,  Green  &  Co.  contract 
asks  this  farm  owner  to  advance  $22  for 
“advertising,  listing,  etc.”  It’s  the  same 
old  Ostrander  scheme  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  least  a  hundred 
times  since  Ostrander  originated  it  about 
15  years  ago.  Each  agent  using  it  varies 
the  scheme  to  suit  his  own  object,  but 
the  principle  remains  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Farmers  who  pay  money  to  real 
estate  agents  in  advance  in  the  hope  that 
a  customer  will  be  produced  receive  no 
equivalent  for  their  money.  And  the 
agents  have  no  intention  of  rendering  any 
service — just  an  easy-money  scheme. 


Canker  in  Eye 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  canker  in  a 
White  Leghorn’s  eye  can  be  cured? 

New  Jersey.  a.  e.  m. 

I  don’t  know  just  what  you  mean  by 
“canker,”  as  that  term  is  rather  loosely 
applied  to  a  variety  of  affections  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natures.  Sometimes  the  mem¬ 
branous  patches  found  in  the  mouths  of 
roupy  birds  are  called  cankers,  and,  again 
small  ulcers  or  small,  localized  abscesses 
from  infected  wounds  are  given  the  same 
name.  Others  speak  of  any  eruption 
upon  the  skin  as  canker.  You  will  be 
safe,  however,  in  treating  any  form  of 
“canker”  within  the  eyelids  by  washing 
it  frequently  the  more  frequently  the  bet¬ 
ter.  with  a  strong  solution  of  boric  acid 
in  soft  water,  say,  15  grains  to  the  ounce. 
This  solution  is  antiseptic,  mildly  germi¬ 
cidal,  cleansing,  healing  and  harmless. 
It  is  sufficiently  mild,  also,  to  be  used 
upon  such  sensitive  tissues  as  those  about 
the  eyeball.  m.  b.  d. 


Moulded  through  many  years  of  actual  field 
experience,  the  BATES  STEEL  MULE  sat¬ 
isfactorily  overcomes  such  time  consuming 
defects  as  slippage,  miring  down  in  soft  soil, 
and  packing  the  ground. 

Its  broad  Crawler  surface  distributes  the  weight  so 
it  does  not  pack  the  soil,  and  the  twenty-four  cleats 
constantly  gripping  the  ground  insure  a  traction  that 
enables  it,  under  all  conditions,  to  pull  its  load  at  a  fast 
speed  and  still  retain  enough  reserve  for  emergencies. 

Bates  Crawler  shoes  have  hardened  steel  parts  and 
are  100%  oversize— that’s  why  they  last  for  years. 

The  front  wheels  make  comfortable  riding  and 
easy  steering. 

Our  Catalog  will  he  of  interest  to 
you.  Have  you  received  your  copy? 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  • 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profit-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  973 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Mado 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

923-973  tiK c  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

.PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America — En  tab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  V. 


H  i  MAKK  A  DOM, Alt  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MENDETS 

HgCfllS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  ten  si  Is.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Itept.  108,  Auintcrdaiu.  N.Y. 


>  GENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
M  Saturday;  Profits.  82  SO  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  UUSLKU  COMPANY,  Johnstown.Oklo 


Silos  At  Half  Price 

I  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  half  • 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  good  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


r,  \ RM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  15  years’ 

*  ^experience,  certified  milk,  purebred  cattle, 
farm  machinery  and  crops;  executive  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability;  manage  estate  or  commercial  farm. 
ADVERTISER  7352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  Cornell 
graduate:  thoroughly  experienced  all  lines 
modern  farming  and  handling  large  forces  of 
t,eln-  successful  record;  married;  no  children. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NEW  ENGLAND  farmer  wishes  position  as  farm 
1  managcr;  can  operate  commercial  farm  suc¬ 
cessfully  or  court  farm  to  be  pride  of  owner; 
life  experience;  first-class  stock  and  poultry 
man;  no  shifter.  ADVERTISER  7388,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  or  either  a  fruit  or 
general  farm;  has  had  some  experience. 
ADVERTISER  7375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  COUPLE  desire  place  to  board  in 
country  with  American  family  where  husband 
ran  perform  some  light,  work  in  part  payment 
of  expense.  ADVERTISER  7385,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Position  on  purebred  dairy  farm  by 
voui-g  single  American,  with  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  feeding,  milking  and  care  of  cattle. 
ADVERTISER  7890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer-gardener,  efficient  in  all 

branches,  executive  experience,  will  be  free  to 
take  charge  of  a  private  estate  October  1;  wife 
is  willing  to  board  help  if  required.  Please  give 
details  first  letter  and  address  A.  ANDERSEN, 
care  Tnllaroan,  Manhassct,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ■ _ 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  in  a  purebred 

herd  where  Advanced  Registry  is  important:, 
have  produced  several  class  leaders  and  State 
champions;  married;  age  36;  two  children:  col¬ 
lege  trained;  no  vices;  life  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  farming  and  construction  work;  salary 
S3  000  per  year  and  perquisites;  prefer  location 
in’ the  East.  Address  ADVERTISER  7391,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

POSITION  as  helper  on  poultry  farm,  within 
100  miles  of  New-  York  City;  some  experience. 
Write  W.  LUHMAN,  515  East  85th  Street,  New 
York  City. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  gardener  and  caretaker, 
also  care  of  stock  and  poultry:  wife  would  be 
willing  to  board  flJUp;  married;  no  children; 
Protestant:  best  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  poultryman  by  competent,  all 

around,  energetic  young  single  man;  year  and 
a  half  college  training  and  year  practical  ex¬ 
perience  caponizing,  etc.;  can  produce  results; 
not  a  theorist;  wages  $65  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  position;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  stock,  general  as  well 
as  intensive  agriculture;  a  manager  ol’  men; 
honest,  energetic;  agricultural  college  graduate; 
31  years  of  age:  married;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  7399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENEH-POULTRYMAN  wishes  a  position 
whore  a  thorough,  practical  and  reliable  man 
in  either  or  both  these  branches  of  work  is  re¬ 
quired:  25  years’  experience  on  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  places  of  the  best;  thorough  in  all 
branches  of  the  work;  best  of  reference;  mar¬ 
ried.  with  family;  good  living  conditions  and 
school  preferred  to  high  wages.  D.  A.  LOGAN, 
P.  0.  Box  No.  209,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  farm 
or  estate  by  American  Protestant,  single,  23; 
practical  experience  in  all  lines  of  modern  farm¬ 
ing;  efficient  handler  of  help;  understands  the 
use  and  care  of  machinery,  stock;  good  calf 
raiser:  capable  of  taking  entire  charge;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered:  go  anywhere; 
open  October.  ADVERTISER  7422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate  as  dairy¬ 
man  or  creamery:  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  work  at  agricultural  college  two  years; 
write,  stating  wages  and  conveniences.  Address 
JOHN  HENRY'  SHACK  WAY,  4S1  Ridgewood 
Road,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


REFINED  WOMAN.  44.  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  reliable  man:  good  home.  MRS. 
MARY  WINTER,  General  Delivery,  Winchester, 

Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager: 

life  experience  with  Shorthorn  cattle,  all 
breeds  of  draft  horses,  also  hogs;  good  showman, 
general  farming,  machinery:  nine  years  on  one 
of  the  best  Iowa  farms,  live  years  in  East; 
Scotsman,  35:  married,  small  family:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7404,  care  Rural  New- 
'Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  on  farm  or  private  estate;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  strictly  sober,  honest  and  ambitious. 
ADVERTISER  7419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  Scotch,  married,  one  boy,  wishes 
position  where  a  thorough,  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical,  reliable  man  is  required;  best  references. 
RICHARD  BLACK,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  on  purebred  stock 
and  grain  farm;  experienced  in  modern  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy,  certified  milk,  breeding,  management 
of  men;  scientific  and  practical  training  in  all 
branches.  ADVERTISER  7406,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  onen  for  position 
October  15th;  thoroughly  understand  farming, 
modern  farm  machinery,  care  of  stock;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  two  children  of  school  age;  ex¬ 
cellent  habits;  best  of  references;  state  salary 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder  extra¬ 
ordinary  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action;  progres¬ 
sive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size  propo¬ 
sition  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on  invested 
capital;  married;  31;  highest  reference.  POST 
OFFICE  BOX  63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


300  ACRES  In  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
CO  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows,  6  horses,  etc.;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barns;  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  work  excellent  dairy  farm  on  shares; 

stock  and  tools  furnished.  W.  H.  HARRIS, 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  farmer,  married, 
college  training,  with  helper,  some  money,  will 
rent,  buy  or  make  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
7380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm;  big  barn,  three  hen¬ 
houses;  all  in  perfect  condition;  house  has  all 
improvements;  located  in  the  Catskills;  100  miles 
to  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  nine-room  house;  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and 
garage;  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Musconetcong; 
45  miles  from  New  York,  Lackawanna;  large 
garden,  small  fruits  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
shade  trees;  sacrifice  at  $6,500  to  quick  buyer. 
E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


3S-ACRE  village  farm  for  sale;  one  minute  from 
P.  R.  R.  station;  600  chickens,  2  horses,  2 
cows  and  1  lieifer  and  9  pigs,  and  a  full  har¬ 
vest  and  all  farming  implements.  Owner, 
ERNEST  EICHLER,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 


SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  119  acres,  for  sale,  with 
or  without  stock.  Owner,  SHERMAN  GOCK- 
EL,  Sundown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  seven  acres;  seven- 
room  modern  house  in  excellent  condition;  lay¬ 
ing  house,  barn,  brooder  house;  garden:  on  main 
road,  between  Lakewood  and  Toms  River;  year 
around  market  for  eggs,  broilers,  etc.;  for  cash 
or  on  terms;  price  $3,800.  Address  BOX  L, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


A  SPLENDID  opportunity  to  buy  200-acre  farm 
in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation;  two  eight- 
room  dwellings  and  basement;  three  barns  and 
all  necessary  outbuildings;  electric  lights  and 
running  water;  beautifully  located  in  Southeast 
(tidewater)  Virginia,  within  20  minutes’  run  of 
50.000  people  and  within  10  hours’  run  of  12,000,- 
000  people;  splendid  shipping  facilities  by  rail  or 
water.  Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  7351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALF — Farm;  70  acres  good  productive 
soil,  nearly  level;  barn  and  house  in  good  con¬ 
dition  17-room  house;  can  be  bought  with  stock 
and  crops.  ISAAC  STAHL,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  farm;  must  be  a  bargain; 

describe  fully.  WALTER  B.  PASCHALL, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


35-ACRE  fruit  farm  on  State  road,  25  miles  to 
Baltimore  (nation’s  best  market);  all  tillable: 
22  acres  in  bearing  apples;  beautiful  home;  all 
improvements;  tenant  house;  outbuildings;  _  al¬ 
most  new;  "a  money  maker  just  coming  into 
monev”;  (selling  to  settle  estate).  Address 
CARROLL  ORCHARDS,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  farm;  112  acres.  $6,500. 

Address  owner.  GEO.  R.  CROSS,  80  Seneca 
St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

-  ■■  ~ 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm;  28 Vi  acres;  7-room 
house,  in  good  condition;  barn  for  two  cows 
and  horse;  garage;  chicken  house  for  400;  ex¬ 
cellent  soring  water  in  house;  30  apple  trees, 
bearing:  bargain.  $1,200.  Inquire  E.  J.  HAIGHT, 
Long  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  TENANTS  for  three  farms:  60  to  110 
acres;  in  Middlesex  County.  New  Jersey: 
profit-sharing  hasis  preferred;  only  small  capital 
required;  good  opportunity  for  ambitious  men 
who  want  to  make  money.  Apply  under  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  Otsego  County  valley  dairy  and  grain 
farm,  with  equipment;  good  land,  buildings; 
nlenty  of  water  and  timber;  six  miles  to  It.  R. 
If  interested  address  the  owner,  IRA  HARRI¬ 
SON,  Roseboom,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  without  stock;  must  be 
within  30  miles  of  New  York;  no  agents; 
state  lowest  price.  Write  full  particulars  in 
first  letter  to  L.  E.,  723  East  150th  Street. 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Money-making  New  Jersey  poultry 
farm;  a  going  business  that  can  show  a  splen¬ 
did  net  profit;  has  21  acres  of  good  soil;  near 
best  markets;  fine  residence,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  including  city  gas,  telephone  and 
electricity;  only  one  mile  from  nourishing  towu; 
good  schools  and  churches;  Incubator  capacity, 
12.000  eggs;  brooder  capacity.  4,000  chicks; 
three  large  laying  houses,  equipped  with  run¬ 
ning  water;  garage  and  manure  pit;  all  build¬ 
ings  nearly  new;  175  fruit  trees — apple,  pear, 
peach  and  plum — just  coming  into  bearing; 
wood  for  home  use.  Owing  to  ill  health  I  am 
offering  this  farm  and  paying  business,  includ¬ 
ing  all  tools,  automobile,  machines  and  stock  of 
500  selected  purebred  White  Leghorn  hens  for 
breeding  and  500  pullets,  at  $20,000;  this  is  less 
than  cost  of  replacing  buildings;  buyer  gets 
farm  with  national  reputation  at  a  bargain; 
terms  half  cash:  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  73SC,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  man  as  millwright 
on  large  commercial  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  farm  manager  by  exper¬ 
ienced  farmer;  20  years  of  practical  work; 
liigh-dass  dairy,  swine  and  poultry  man;  operate 
and  repair  all  modern  farm  machinery:  Ameri¬ 
can;  married:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  7412, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN;  American:  single; 

scientific  training;  life  experience  A.  R.  O., 
calf  raising,  butter- making,  milking  machines, 
all  branches  live  stock;  best  habits  ami  refer¬ 
ences;  send  particulars,  stating  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  13,  ready,  sturdy,  companionable,  farm 
experience,  wishes  board,  country  or  suburban, 
vicinity  New  York,  in  exchange  for  chores,  with 
Termed  Protestant  family :  to  attend  nearby  high 
school.  ADVERTISER  7416,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 109  acres  very  fertile,  well  lying 
land,  centrally  located  on  river  road,  to  be 
improved  next  year;  lVi  miles  from  depot  and 
good  creamery;  timber  for  fuel,  part  maple; 
excellent  large  house,  newly  painted:  barns, 
granary,  orchard,  splendid  water  supply,,  tele¬ 
phone,  11  grade  cows,  Holstein.  6  young  stock, 
3  sound  horses,  10  sheep.  50  hens,  brood  sow. 
farming  implements:  nearly  50  tons  liav  and 
other  crops;  owner  has  other  business:  $9  600; 
easy  terms.  L.  L.  BLANCHER,  Wlllet,  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  80  acres;  fine  location. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  R.  II.  BURCHELL, 
Box  87,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALK — 175  acres:  two  miles  from 
station.  WILLIAM  DAI.LEY,  WUttehouse, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seven  acres,  fruit,  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  plant;  5,000-egg  incubator;  25  minutes  out. 
JASPER  MAXWELL,  Haworth.  N.  J. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  in  modern  plant:  salary 
aud  per  cent  of  profits.  ADVERTISER  7389, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  farm;  197  acres;  accredited 
herd,  registered  cattle,  few  grades:  equipment 
included.  M.  Y.  UMUOLTZ,  R.  6,  Niles,  Mich. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant;  capacity  1,000  hens; 

brooder  house,  incubator  cellar,  granary, 
plenty  of  free  range;  dwelling  house,  with  land 
for  garden;  wood  for  the  cutting;  splendid  mar¬ 
kets;  will  rent  all  this  complete  for  $10  a  week; 
first  come,  first  served.  BOX  377,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  from  5  to  25  acres, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  state 
price  and  terms.  ADVERTISER,  242  Cumber¬ 
land  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 32  acres;  10  acres  woodland, 
apple  orchard;  suitable  for  chicken,  farm  and 
truck;  chicken  house  80x20  feet;  seven-room 
house,  all  improvements;  garage,  barn,  all  stock 
and  tools;  Monmouth  County,  near  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7423,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  death,  first-class 
dairy  farm  of  120  acres;  best  of  land  (sandy 
clay  loam);  two  miles  from  Albany;  one  mile 
west  of  Bethlehem  Centre:  big  fine  brick  house 
and  big  barn,  silo  and  other  buildings;  never- 
failing  stream  with  lots  of  fish  in  it;  40  head  of 
stock,  tools  and  crops;  10  acres  of  corn,  50  acres 
or  standing  hay,  40  acres  of  moulding  sand  on 
the  farm;  150  apple  trees  and  200  loads  of 
manure;  will  be  sold  separate  or  all  of  it  to¬ 
gether;  possession  immediately  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“WINSOR  HOMESTEAD”  for  sale.  MARTHA 
J.  WINSOR,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  come  in  contact  with  a  young  man,  a 
college  graduate,  who  knows  the  growing  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits;  proposition  to  run  farm  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis;  man  must  have  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  7394,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  of  25-100  acres,  with  bearing 
apple  orchard,  some  timber;  house  and  barns 
must  be  in  good  condition;  located  within  45 
miles  of  New  York  City,  near  railroad  station; 
state  price,  exact  location  and  all  other  par¬ 
ticulars  in  answering.  Address  E.  H.  JUNG, 
Jr.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  one  to  five  acres.  North 
Shore  Long  Island,  within  fifty  miles  New 
York;  one  situated  on  or  near  the  water  pre¬ 
ferred.  F.  T.  LANDER,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A  BARGAIN — 190-acre  farm;  fine  buildings; 

modern  improvements;  stock,  tools;  on  maca¬ 
dam  road.  BOX  61,  Halcottville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  stocked  farm  to  rent  with 
privilege  to  buy;  not  over  100  miles  from  New 
York;  send  photos,  which  will  be  returned  im¬ 
mediately;  give  particulars  and  price  in  first 
letter.  J.  A.  O’DONNELL,  7618  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM  WANTED— 50  to  100-aere  farm, 
with  not  less  than  10  acres  good  apple  or¬ 
chard;  on  or  near  State  road,  in  Hudson  or 
Harlem  Valley.  ADVERTISER  7392,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


214- ACRE  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  farm;  %  mile 
from  R.  R.  and  town;  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  markets;  large,  fertile,  tractor-worked 
fields;  11-room  stone  house,  pipeless  heater, 
’phone;  large  barn,  silos,  bay  barn;  electric 
lights  and  power;  never-failing  water;  plenty 
fruit;  will  include  milking  machines,  15  h.p. 
motor,  50  tons  hay,  26  tons  straw  and  all  grow¬ 
ing  crops;  according  to  the  Government  surveys, 
this  sized  farm  is  the  most  profitable;  low  priced 
at  $19,500.  PALMDALE  FARM,  Palm,  Pa. 


TO  RUY  OR  LEASE — A  small  house,  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  some  outbuildings,  on 
a  fair-sized  plot;  all  in  good  condition,  for  a 
village  or  town  home.  Particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Mv  farm  property,  located  1%  miles 
from  the  village  of  Amston,  Connecticut,  which 
consists  of  410  acres  of  land,  21  milch  cows,  7 
thoroughbred  Holstein  heifer  calves,  also  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull  calf.  1  pair  full  twin  broth¬ 
ers  Holstein  cattle.  7  years  old  this  last  Spring, 
probably  weigh  between  3.S0O  and  4,000  pounds; 
1  pair  work  horses,  4  gasoline  engines,  every 
known  machine  for  farm  work,  all  in  first-class 
condition;  100  year-old  White  Leghorn  hens.  4 
barns  for  hay  storage,  icehouse,  building  for  stor¬ 
ing  wood  and  milk  house  combined,  tool  house, 
living  house  made  of  brick,  also  oue  other  living 
house  for  extra  help,  etc.;  all  buildings  in  the 
very  best  condition;  the  cow  stable  is  of  the 
latest  design,  ‘Empire  milking  outfit:  living 
house  recently  newly  furnished,  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  bath,  toilet,  etc.;  and  outside  of 
the  above  there  is  probably  enough  wood  and 
timber,  if  taken  off  the  place,  to  pay  for  the 
entire  outfit,  as  no  wood  or  timber  has  been  cut 
or  taken  off  during  the  last  sixty-odd  years.  In 
connection  with  the  above  property  a  lease  can 
be  had  of  adjoining  farm,  which  contains  300 
acres,  said  lease  expiring  three  years  from  next 
April;  will  sell  property  without  any  obligation 
on  the  purchaser’s  part  relative  to  said  lease  of 
other  property.  Also  for  sale  in  connection  with 
my  personal  estate,  if  possession  taken  imme¬ 
diately,  60  tons  first  quality  hay,  2  silos,  which 
will  be  filled  with  at  least  120  tons  of  ensilage, 
several  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  probably  100- 
odd  bushels  potatoes,  as  well  as  many  kinds  or 
garden  vegetables.  For  further  particulars,  ir 
interested,  write  EDWARD  W.  BILL,  743-745 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try;  modern  dwelling;  numerous  outbuildings; 
young  orchard,  10O  trees;  few  minutes’  walk  to 
everything;  consideration  for  busy  farmer  or 
commuter;  New  Jersey  town  of  3.000;  on  three 
railroads:  50  miles  from  New  York;  opportunity 
worthy  of  investigation:  price  $8,500.  GER¬ 
HARD,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  FARM.  New  York  or  New  England, 
wanted  on  contract  of  sale  or  on  lease  with 
privilege  of  purchase:  may  be  secluded  hilltop, 
neglected,  even  abandoned,  so  price  anil  terms 
correspond:  both  plow  land  and  wood  required:  be 
specific.  ADVERTISER  7407,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange — Broome  County  dairy 
farm;  35  bead,  two  horses,  all  tools,  crops, 
etc.;  fine  buildings:  165  acres:  on  macadam  road; 
seveu  miles  from  city;  $16,000;  part  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  monthly,  5%.  ADVERTISER  7393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 140  acres,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  near 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia;  large  nicely  fur¬ 
nished  14-room  house  with  city  improvements; 
piazza  on  three  sides;  large  lawn,  shade  and 
shrubbery;  a  gentleman’s  real  country  home; 
good  large  barn;  two  tenement  houses:  land  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation;  timber  and  a  run¬ 
ning  stream;  price  $125  an  acre,  with  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  tenant  farmer  would  remain.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  photos  address  owner,  JOSEPH  D. 
WILSON.  New  Hope,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  in  southern  half  Jersey  or 
Hudson  Valley;  must  be  moderately  priced; 
fruit  desirable;  mention  everything  in  letter, 
ADVERTISER  7400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMUTER’S  farm;  near  city:  on  State  road; 

modern  nine-room  house;  new  barn:  good  soil; 
fruit;  for  sale  or  exchange.  ADVERTISER 
7401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  acres  in  Kennebec  County, 
Maine;  now  being  successfully  operated,  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm:  six  miles  from  city;  three 
minutes’  walk  to  electrics:  modern  bungalow, 
five  rooms  and  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  ADVERTISER  ^02,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  50  acres,  to  rent  for 
term  of  years,  with  object  of  buying:  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


409-ACRE  stock,  grain,  grass,  truck  and  fruit 
farm;  oysters  and  fish;  good  land  and  build¬ 
ings:  price  $6,500.  E.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion 
Station,  Md. 


THREE  acres  in  fruit;  good  house,  barn,  large 
greenhouse:  business  established  12  years:  in 
prosperous  village  in  New  York  famous  fruit 
belt;  good  markets;  five  cities  within  30  miles; 
large  Summer  resort  three  miles:  fine  location 
for  gardening,  florist  or  nursery  business:  city 
conveniences:  write  for  full  description.  W.  F. 
TUMBER,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


AVOCADOS,  9  to  12-lb.  package,  according  to 
size  of  fruit,  4th  zone,  $2;  5th  zone  and  be¬ 
yond,  $2.50;  or  $1.50  C.  O.  D.,  postage  extra, 
until  September  15;  after,  price  on  application. 
GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — International  harvester  tractor  disc 
harrow,  used  two  years;  $75.  GEORGE  GRAY, 
Colchester,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Express  and  trucking  business. 
MIKKELSEN,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FARM— In  New  Jersey’s  poultry  and  trucking 
section;  103  acres;  about  25  cleared:  young 
orchard  and  fruit  of  all  kinds;  good  buildings; 
stock  and  tools  included:  best  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  dairy  farm,  near 
Paterson  or  Ridgewood.  ADVERTISER,  7405, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  three  acres;  modern 
seven-room  California  bungalow;  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water,  furnace  heat;  laying  house  for  500 
hens;  garage;  100  peach,  apple  and  cherry  trees; 
strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  asparagus  bed; 
all  buildings  newly  painted  and  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion:  half  mile  to  car  line:  price  $7,500.  R.  H. 
SAYERS.  R.  D.  No.  5,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 20  acres,  suitable  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try:  seven-room  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry 
houses:  near  good  markets  and  shipping.  MUL¬ 
LER,  R.  D.  1,  Box  110,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


DESIRABLE  poultry  and  dairy  farm;  rich  soil: 

194  acres,  mostly  tillable;  balance  woods  and 
pasture;  11-room  house,  four  bams,  seveu  poul¬ 
try  houses;  water  in  house  and  barns:  three 
miles  to  State  road  and  railroad;  owner’s  age 
requires  immediate  sale;  price  and  terms  reason¬ 
able.  S.  W.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  location;  89-acre  fertile  farm:  on 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  pike;  50  miles 
from  Philadelphia:  eleetrie  light  available;  10 
minutes’  walk  from  railroad  station,  church, 
school  and  store:  good  brick  dwelling  with  run¬ 
ning  water;  bank  barn.  40x100  feet:  another 
barn  28x45  feet;  outbuildings;  tenant  house; 
plontv  of  fruit:  line  surroundings:  price  $20,000. 
ADVERTISER  7413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  in  or  near  small  town  or 
village  in  Connecticut,  a  few  acres  of  land; 
house  and  buildings  must  be  in  good  repair:  part 
of  house  to  be  used  as  store.  ADVERTISER 
7410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  10-acre  farm:  good  build¬ 
ings:  lawn,  shade,  orchard,  grapes,  berries, 
asparagus:  close  in:  borough  conveniences  avail¬ 
able:  $6,500.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Box  434, 
Ridgefield.  Conu. 


WANTED — To  buy  the  best  one-man  farm  iu 
New  York  State  or  New  England;  must  be 
well  located  and  have  modern  buildings  and  good 
land:  send  description  and  photo  and  lowest  cash 
price.  ADVERTISER,  Box  246,  Bridgehamptou, 
N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  Hudson  River  property  for  sale — 
Large  building;  two  acres  fruit:  near  P.  O., 
R.  K.  and  boat  landing;  best  of  water;  electric 
light:  suitable  for  Summer  boarders,  store,  etc.; 
a  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  For  description,  photo 
and  terms  address  ADVERTISER  7396,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POWER  cider  press  for  sale;  cost  $1,200:  used 
two  seasons:  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  W. 
H.  SNYDER,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. 


FORTY  second-hand  390-egg  size  Cypher  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  No.  3  Cyphers  incubators; 

three  No.  3  Prairie  State  incubators:  bargain. 
FRANK  BALSERUS,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — "Medium”  or  "Senior”  double  tub 
eider  mill,  in  good  order;  state  size  of  all 
parts  and  age.  condition,  etc. :  also  a  No.  1094 
"Letz”  or  similar  size  "Letz”  grinding  mill,  in 
good  order:  also  a  4  to  6  h.p.  gas  engine, 
mounted  or  not.  but  fullest  details  must  be  given 
regards  condition,  age.  size,  etc.;  send  catalogue 
if  possible  and  state  lowest  cash  price:  will  also 
want  three  200-egg  incubators  and  several  adapt¬ 
able  hovers  of  standard  make;  give  full  details 
and  lowest  price  to  receive  attention.  R.  R. 
CARRYL.  De  Laneey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  hay  baler,  eider  press, 
tractor  and  auto  truck,  1  to  1U.  ton;  must  all 
be  in  good  shape.  JAY  MAKELY,  Potter  Hol¬ 
low,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  double  galvanized  iron  Economy 
trap-nests;  half  of  them  used  three  months. 
If  interested,  write  to  W.  O.  BECKWITH,  Den¬ 
ton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Silent  Alamo  farm  lighting  plant, 
32  volts:  in  use  less  than  three  months:  in 
fine  condition;  price  $525;  less  than  first  cost. 
J.  BINDLEY,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sawmill  for  light  power:  condition 
immaterial.  CHARLES  E.  CONG  DEN,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  60  lbs.,  $15.00:  four 
10-lb.  pails.  $10.S0:  four  5-lb.  pails,  $5.80: 
f.  o.  b.  our  station;  10  lbs.  prepaid  in  second 
zone.  $3:  third  zone,  $3.25.  Buckwheat  (dark) 
honey,  10%  less  than  above  prices.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Having  dismantled  an  evaporator, 
offer  five  Triumph  power  apple  parers  and 
other  equipment.  WHITE,  WARE  &  WHITE, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  Second-hand  corn  harvester.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7418.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  FALL  and  Winter  apples  place  order  im¬ 
mediately  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1421, 
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These  Rugs  Are  All  Full  Room  Size 


Very  Attractive  Patterns 


Send  only  one  dollar  for  any  one  of  the  four  wonderful  rug  bargains  shown  above  for  30  days'  trial  in  your  home  If 
after  a  month  s  actual  use  of  the  rug  you  select,  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  remarkable  value  and  thoroughly  satisfied 
to  keep  it  at  our  low  money-saving  price,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  not  only  refund  your  dollar,  but  will  also  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways.  If  you  decide  to  buy  rug,  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay— a  little  each  month  that  you  ’ll  hardly  miss. 

Amazing  Rug  Bargains 


Big  Bargain 
Book 


It  1S  practically  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  extremely  handsome  and  attractive  rugs  by  mere  descriptions 
and  cold  black  and  white  illustrations  such  as  shown  above.  The  ornamental  design,  luxuriant  texture  and  rich 
colorings  must-be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  That’s  why  we  offer  to  send  your  choice  of  any  of  these  four 

Read  the  descriptions  carefully,  then  make  your  choice  for  the  30-day  trial  test  at  our  risk. 


beautiful  rugs  for  30  days’  use  in  your  home. 


ft  tin  IMn  1  Genuine  Gold  Seal,  one-piece,  seamless,  Congoleum  Art 
""  a  Rug.  The  name  Congoleum  is  in  floor  coverings  a  positive 

standard  or  quality.  This  rug  is  guaranteed  by  Hartman  as  first  grade Con¬ 
goleum.  Very  sanitary.  Contains  no  burlap.  Water  will  not  injure  it.  Damp 
mop  keeps  it  clean  and  bright.  Durable  and  wear-resisting.  Lies  flnl  without 
fastening.  Sun  and  storm-proof.  Wonderful  rug  for  dining  room,  kitchen,  sun 
porch,  etc.  fhe  Gold  Seal  is  pasted  on  its  face  as  visible  evidence  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  name  Congoleum  is  stamped  on  back.  Comes  in  9x12  foot  size. 

Order  by  No.  S1BBM  A45.  Price  $19.  Send  $1  now.  Balance  $2  monthly. 

ft  i  1(1  !\ln  2  A  splendid  reversible  standard  Bize,  9  x  12  ft.  wool  and 
,  *  .  *  fibre  rug  made  of  carefully  selected  vegetable  fibre  and 

wool,  woven  into  a  rarely  artistic  oriental  pattern  of  unusually  rich  coloring 
We  gladly  give  you  the  opportunity  to  see  and  test  this  wonderful  rug  bargain 
cm  your  floor  for  30  days  at  our  risk,  because  we  feel  sure  you  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  keep  it  when  you  fully  realize  its  merits. 

Order  by  No.  17BBMA20.  Price  $23.65.  Send  only  $1.00  now; 
balance  $2.50  monthly. 


Nearly  Full  Year  to  Pay 

j  — i • ,  ...  ...  . 


ntng'vajue^oii  sutfh^hbera^eredrt^'o^n1611'?011  *"orn*)are  l*1  with  other  rugs  selling  at  much  higher  prices,  you  will  womler  how  we  can  give  such  stun-  * 
we  wm  als^give  vou  ntarlv  »  t.  U  °.  We  n0t  ??ly  senj1  ««»  rug  you  select  for  only  $1,  giving  you  the  use  of  it  for  30  days,  at  our  own  risk,  but  / 


ft  I  Id  Jl/n  Here  ib  a  decidedly  exceptional  value  in  a  full  size, 
nl;u  9x12  ft.  Tapestry  Brussels  Rug  with  mitered  cor¬ 

ners  in  an  unusually  attractive  pattern.  An  extra  serviceable  floor  covering 
that  will  give  splendid  wear  and  make  a  handsome  appearance  in  any  room 

Orderby  No. 22BBMA8.  Price  $28.95.  $1  now;  balance  $2.75  monthly? 

ft  fid  l\/n  A  Magnificent  Medallion  Pattern  Tapestry 

“  ,  “  Brussels  Rug  woven  to  give  service.  Just 

think  of  the  low  price  at  which  we  offer  this  lymdsomc  tapestry 
Brussels  rug.  The  combination  of  the  colorings  blends  most  charm-  rmm 
ingly,  and  the  design  into  which  it  is  woven  gives  it  a  very  attrac-  g 
tiveappearance,  as  illustration  plainly  shows.  The  medallion  center  a 
is  very  rich  and  pleasing,  as  is  the  neatly  arranged,  conservative  A 
border,  it  is  closely  woven  and  the  yarns  used  in  the  making  are  f 

selected  for  their  wearing  qualities.  Made  in  9  ft.  x  12  ft.  size  m  nnan  I  .C.IL  Ct  n».l  470H  Phisoan 
and^ guaranteed  to  give  you  absolute  satisfaction.  M  JDUU  L3v3llC  vt.  U6pl.  Zi  C)4  UlllCugO 

/Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  the  Rug  marked  X 
below.  Iam  to  have30  days’  trial.  If  not  satisfied. 
When  you  seeany  of  these  rugs  g  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund  my  81.00  and 
on  your  floor,  and  study  the  f  pay  transportation  both  ways.  If  1  keep  it  l  will 
splendid  quality,  ornate  pat-  g  pay  the  amount  named  each  month  until  lull  price 
tern  and  beautiful  color  /  is  paid. 

-  Rug  No.  51BBMA45.  Price  $19.00. 

$1.00  down;  balance  §2.00  monthly. 
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Order  by  No.  22BBMA17. 

$1  now;  balance  $2.75  monthly. 


Price  $29.85.  Send  only 


f  RFF  Bargain  Catalog 

™  watches,  silverware,  dishes,  wimhimr  mn»i.in.. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


FREE. 


Rug  No.  17BBMA20.  Price  $23.66. 
$1.00  down;  balance  $2.50  monthly. 
Rug  No.  22BBMA8.  Price  $28.95. 
$1.00  down;  balance  $2.75  monthly. 
Rug  No.  22BBMA17.  Price  $29.85. 
$1.00  down;  balance  $2.75  monthly. 


432  pageB— mail  us  a  postal  for  this  great  book — it  will  save  t 
you  many  dollars.  Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  stunning  — 

.  — —  bargains  in  furniture,  linoleum,  rugs,  stoves,  ranges.  0 

watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs,  gaH  engines  # 

...  ejeam  separators  etc  Hundreds  of  articles  to  select  from-30  days’  trial.  This  wonderful  hatpin  catalog  is  / 

Don  t  buy  anything  for  the  household  or  farm  until  you  get  your  copy.  Post  card  or  letter  brings  it.  wonuerrul  tmiKa,n  catalog  is  j 

g  Name.. 
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Give  Them  Music  and 
Keep  Everybody  Happy 

The  Columbia  Grafonola’s  music  is  always  good  be¬ 
cause  its  straight  tone  arm  insures  that  the  sound  waves 
will  develop  fully  and  naturally.  Moreover,  the  exclusive 
Columbia  tone  leaves  give  you  complete  and  accurate 
control  over  tone  volume.  And  furthermore,  a  tired  man 
never  has  to  get  up  to  stop  the  motor,  because  the 
exclusive  Columbia  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop  operates 
on  any  record,  long  or  short.  Nothing  to  move  or  set 
or  measure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola,  and  it  plays  and 
stops  itself. 


To  make  a  good  record  great, 
play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola. 

Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 

Columbia  Graphophonk  Co. 

New  York 

Canadian  Factory  Toronto 
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Developing,  Good  Strains  of 


Part  I. 


A  NEGLECTED  NEED. — Eugenics  in  the  potato 
field  have  not  received  much  serious  thought 
in  the  past.  Potatoes  comprise  a  nation  in  the 
plant  world  that  produces  an  edible  crop  in  the  soil 
out  of  sight  of  those  who  miss  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen.  When  harvest  time  comes,  the  entire  prod¬ 
uct  of  all  the  hill  families  is  thrown  together,  and. 
as  usually  occurs  in  this  imperfect  world,  the  work¬ 
ers  help  to  maintain  the  living  and  the  reputation 
of  the  drones.  Too  long  has  the  impression  pre¬ 
vailed  that  “spuds  is  spuds.”  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  show  that  this  impression  is  a  miseon- 
eeption. 

SELECTION  FOR  YIELD.— Tests  b.v  experiment 
stations  and  progressive  growers  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  and  practicability  of  improving  yields 
by  seed  selection.  These  tests  have  shown  up  the 


nulls.  This  is  really  a  point  of  advantage  to  the 
potato  grower,  since  he  is  not  compelled  to  “breed 
out"  certain  undesirable  characteristics  which  are 
almost  sure  to  result  from  a  mingling  of  blood  lines. 
The  breeding  of  potato  stock  that  is'  true  to  type 
can  thus  be  more  quickly  accomplished.  Once  the 
desirable  type  is  established,  the  elimination  of 
“sports”  and  those  individuals  showing  a  tendency 
to  revert  or  to  make  undesirable  changes  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

RUNNING  OUT. — It  has  been  the  history  of  most 
potato  varieties  to  “run  out”  in  about  30  years, 
while  varieties  of  dairy  cattle,  for  instance,  improve 
with  each  generation,  although  some  families  may 
not.  The  running  out  of  potato  varieties,  or  their 
tendency  to  deteriorate  in  yield  and  quality,  is 
brought  about  sometimes  by  successive  cropping  un- 


Seed  Potatoes 


all  these  factors,  there  is  now  increasing  realization 
of  the  importance  of  vigorous,  disease-free  seed. 
The  writer  has  witnessed  many  instances  in  which 
the  most  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
planting  and  growing  of  the  crop,  only  to  result  in 
a  disheartening  failure  owing  to  the  use  of  poor 
seed,  which  the  grower  bought  in  good  faith  as  the 
best  obtainable. 

(JETTING  VIGOROUS  SEED. — A  grower  who 
desires  to  build  up  a  high-producing  strain  of  seed 
potatoes  of  any  variety  has  at  his  disposal  three 
methods  which  will  result  in  greatly  increasing 
vigor  in  two  or  three  years.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  simplest,  and  consists  in  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  field  at  least  twice  during  the  growing  season. 
The  first  inspection  is  made  at  blossoming  time, 
when  he  can  eliminate  from  his  seed  plots  all  plants 


'Deep  and  Thorough  Cultivation  Is  Necessary.  Fig.  M8 


Digging  Units  In  a  Seed  Test.  Fig.  \ )50 


tuber  families  that  do  not  produce,  and  that  ma¬ 
terially  lower  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product. 
We  learn,  for  example,  that  there  are  “Reds"  in  the 
potato  world,  which  make  a  mighty  bluff  and  attract 
attention  by  their  enlarged  tops  or  vines,  but  which 
fail  to  aid  materially  in  the  filling  of  the  basket. 
Again,  there  are  families  that  are  weakened  by  in¬ 
sidious  disease  for  past  generations,  and  naturally 
cannot  compete  with  their  clean  and  vigorous  neigh¬ 
bors.  Many  of  these  diseased  groups  make  a  fair 
art,  and  their  later  weakness  is  concealed  by  their 
strong  relatives  in  the  adjoining  territory,  so  that 
they  pass  unnoticed.  Further,  some  tubers  may 
have  had  their  vitality  lowered  by  growing  under 
trying  climatic  conditions,  with  the  result  of  lessened 
ability  to  overcome  some  unfavorable  fungus  com¬ 
petition,  which  means  nothing  to  those  individuals 


der  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  but  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  the  ignoring  of  all  fundamentals  of 
improvement  by  selection  of  the  best  individuals. 
Most  of  the  seed  potatoes  used  in  the  country  are 
grown  in  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan  and  a  few 
other  Northern  States.  Potatoes  grown  in  the  cool 
climate  of  these  States  are  unquestionably  more  vig¬ 
orous  for  seed  purposes  than  those  grown  as  a  main 
crop  in  districts  farther  south.  This  advantage  has 
been  materially  lost,  however,  by  the  practice  of 
using  culls  for  seed  and  the  failure  to  practice  any 
methods  of  selection. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  SEED.— In  many  areas 
in  the  United  States  potatoes  are  grown  as  the  money 
crop,  and  the  farmers’  income  is  dependent  upon 
the  yield  and  price  he  secures  for  the  crop.  In  such 
areas  the  grower  understands  thoroughly  the  im- 


sliowing  lack  of  vigor,  evidences  of  disease,  and 
plants  not  true  to  the  variety  and  type  which  he  is 
seeking.  A  second  inspection-  should  be  made  before 
the  vines  begin  to  die.  At  this  time  all  plants  show¬ 
ing  evidences  of  disease  or  weakness  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  As  a  rule,  the  less  desirable  plants,  from 
the  standpoint  of  vigor,  succumb  earlier  than  the 
more  desirable  plants  near  them.  Since  the  seed 
plot  will  probably  be  harvested  at  one  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  tubers  from  these  undesir¬ 
able  plants  as  well  as  the  vines.  This  method,  while 
it  is  very  simple,  will  result  in  an  improved  strain, 
but  the  results  will  not  be  so  quickly  apparent  as  in 
the  two  other  methods. 

HILL  SELECTION. — The  hill  selection  method 
consists  in  making  individual  hill  selections  from 
the  growing  plants  by  staking  them  during  the  grow- 


I'ntntn  Field  From  Disease-free  Seed 


On  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 


Fig.  f/J/9 


Variations  in  Vigor  Shown  in  Vine  Growth.  Fig.  J/5t 


"hieh  retain  their  original  vigor.  In  a  word,  th( 
it  is  vigor  that  counts  most  in  getting  a  satisfacto 
yield  of  potatoes,  other  conditions  being  equal. 

LREEDING  TO  TYPE. — Breeders  of  Holstein  a 
Guernsey  cattle  have  an  Advanced  Registry,  ai 
•fersey  breeders  have  a  Register  of  Merit  where 
they  list  the  high  producers  of  purebred  stoc 
breeders  of  other  live  stock  have  found  it  instruct! 
and  profitable  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  eneoi 
aging  high  production.  Why.  then,  should  not  gro 
ers  of  Green  Mountain,  Irish  Cobbler  and  Rural  i 
tntoes  develop  their  stock  along  the  same  line 
l  here  is  not  so  much  difference  in  good  breeding 
•tie  animal  and  plant  worlds  as  many  suppose, 
the  case  of  potatoes,  there  is.  of  course,  the  distir 
th'ti  that  new  individuals  are  produced  by  a  divish 
"t  the  parent  instead  of  by  the  breeding  of  two  ai 


porta  nee  of  the  right  type  of  soil,  the  loams  being 
preferred.  The  store  of  humus  is  maintained  in 
an  efficient  way  by  the  use  of  legume  or  non-legume 
cover  crops,  frequently  supplemented  with  manure. 
Drainage  also  receives  careful  attention,  and.  when 
necessary,  a  complete  system  of  tile  drains  is  in¬ 
stalled.  Heavy  fertilization  in  the  row  with  a  chem¬ 
ical  mixture  containing  three  to  five  per  cent  am¬ 
monia,  eight  to  eleven  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  to  six  per  cent  actual  potash  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  trucking  areas  along  the  Atlantic,  the 
quantity  applied  varying  from  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  importance  of  deep  plowing  and  thor¬ 
ough  culture  is  well  recognized.  Spraying  for  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  diseases  with  Bordeaux  and  an 
arsenical  is  practiced  with  a  clear  comprehension 
of  its  importance.  With  the  careful  attention  given 


ing  season.  At  harvesting  time  each  hill  so  marked 
should  be  dug.  separated  and  the  desirable  tubers 
saved  for  seed  purposes.  Many  of  these  plants  thus 
selected  will  not  yield  up  to  expectations  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  by  again  selecting  them  the  undesir¬ 
able  types  may  be  eliminated  the  next  season. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TUBER  UNIT  METHOD  — 
The  writer  believes  the  most  accurate  method  is 
the  tuber  unit  system,  which  may  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  hill  selection  method.  Tubers  from  the 
most  desirable  hills  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
those  weighing  five  ounces  put  aside  for  the  tests. 
Before  cutting  these  should  be  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  to  eliminate  any  external  disease.  The 
tubers  are  then  cut  longitudinally  in  four  equal 
pieces.  Any  tubers  showing  internal  discoloration 
bould  be  discarded.  The  four  pieces,  representing 
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a  unit,  should  be  planted  the  usual  distance  apart 
and  separated  by  stakes  or  by  a  double  space  before 
the  next  unit  is  planted.  Two  inspections  should  be 
made  during  the  season,  one  at  blossoming  time  and 
one  just  prior  to  harvesting,  to  eliminate  varietal 
mixtures  or  undesirable  types.  Especial  attention 
should  he  given  to  the  elimination  of  plants  affected 
with  mosaic  or  leaf  roll,  since  these  diseases  will 
reduce  the  yield  50  per  cent  or  more,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  cannot  be  detected  in  the  tuber  after  it  is  dug. 

CONTINUED  CARE.— The  care  given  the  rest 
of  the  field  should  be  used  on  these  units  at  harvest¬ 
ing  time.  Each  unit,  consisting  of  four  plants,  should 
be  carefully  weighed  and  inspected  for  disease.  Ten 
of  the  high-yielding,  clean  tubers  from  each  unit 
should  then  be  put.  in  separate  labeled  containers  and 
stored  for  planting  the  following  year.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  method  of  cutting  is  the  same,  with  the 
exception  that  there  will  be  40  hills  to  each  unit 
instead  of  the  original  four.  The  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  field  and  after  digging  should  again  be 
followed,  and  those  that  are  most  productive  and 
nearest  the  desired  type  saved  for  planting  the  third 
year.  There  will  now  be  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
that  is  free  from  disease  and  of  high  productiveness 
available  for  use  in  the  commercial  crop.  After 
these  potatoes  are  carefully  “rogued”  each  year,  the 
freedom  from  disease  and  their  high  productiveness 
may  be  maintained  without  further  tuber  unit  work, 
but  if  the  grower  has  the  opportunity  for  further 
selection  by  units,  it  will  be  found  profitable.  More¬ 
over.  after  the  grower  has  carefully  followed  this 
work  for  two  years  he  learns  so  much  regarding  the 
variation  and  productiveness  of  seed  strains  and 
types  that  he  is  more  than  willing  to  continue  the 
work  until  the  maximum  results  are  obtained.  The 
illustrations,  Figs.  448,  440,  450  and  451,  on  preceding 
page,  show  the  wonderfully  varying  results  secured 
from  individual  tubers,  and  bring  forcibly  to  our 
attention  the  hidden  characteristics 
which  made  one  family  of  potatoes  far 
more  desirable  and  worthy  of  propa¬ 
gation  than  another.  When  we  recall 
that  these  increased  yields  are  secured 
by  a  close  study  of  the  individual  tuber, 
we  realize  that  there  is  an  active  force 
of  nature  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  crop  without  additional  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  way  of  fertilizer,  cultural 
methods  or  other  operations  attending 
potato  production.  w.  b.  duryee. 

A  Rectangular  Water  Tank 

I  wish  to  build  a  rectangular  water- 
tank  of  boards.  How  can  I  make 
watertight?  E.  A.  w. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

NLESS  the  tank  is  to  be  a  very 
small  one  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  construct  it  of  boards;  pine  or  cypress 
planks,  approximately  two  inches  in  thickness,  is  the 
lightest  material  that  should  be  used.  In  general 
it  might  be  said  that  a  rectangular  tank  is  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  shapes.  Its  only  virtues'are 
the  ease  of  building  and  the  opportunity  presented 
of  making  it  fit  in  a  given  space,  as  where  placed 
within  a  building  the  space  available  is  usually  rec¬ 
tangular  in  shape. 

Water,  by  reason  of  its  -weight — about  62%  pounds 
per  cubic*  foot,  or  8]/3  pounds  per  gallon — exerts  a 
considerable  pressure,  which  in  a  rectangular  tank 
tends  to  cause  distortion  and  consequent  leaking. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  sides  to  spring  outward 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  necessitating  the  use  of  a 
substantial  framework  fitted  with  rods  to  hold  the 
tank  in  shape,  and  to  prevent  leaking.  The  bottom 
of  the  tank  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  it  must 
be  remembered,  when  placing  a  tank  to  see  that  the 
bottom  has  good  support,  otherwise  leaking  is  almost 
sure  to  follow.  The  foundation  must  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  great  weight  of  the  water. 

While  construction  would  vary  with  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  tank  the  cut,  Fig.  452,  shows  a  method 
of  building  that  is  suitable  for  a  tank  8%x4x4  feet 
inside  measurements.  Such  a  tank  will  bold  approx¬ 
imately  1,000  gallons.  The  sides  and  bottom  are 
grooved  at  the  ends  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  tank 
as  indicated,  the  meeting  surfaces  as  well  as  all 
other  seams  being  thickly  smeared  with  roofing 
cement,  white  lead  or  similar  material  before  as¬ 
sembling. 

In  the  cut  A  A  represents  straps  of  iron  about 
%xl%  to  2  inches  in  cross  section.  One-half  inch 
rods,  as  BB,  are  passed  through  holes  drilled  in 
these  iron  straps,  and  are  used  to  pull  and  hold  the 
tank  together.  Pieces  of  wood,  as  shown  at  CC,  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  if  desired,  but  the  iron  strap 
is  not,  so  cumbersome  and  requires  no  washers.  The 
vertical  iron  rods  puss  through  an  iron  plate  at  the 
top  and  a  sill-piece  of  wood  at  the  bottom.  I  his  is 


necessary  to  ^  give  the  bottom  support  and  stiffness, 
and  the  heads  of  the  rods  should  he  countersunk  in 
this  to  permit  the  tank  to  sit.  flat,  upon  its  support. 

To  prevent  the  sides  from  bulging  outward  under 
the  water  pressure  stiffening  pieces,  as  at  CC,  with 
%-inch  rods  running  through  as  shown  are  used, 
tying  the  two  sides  together.  The  rod  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  these  pieces  can  either  be  put  across  just 
below  the  bottom,  just  above  the  bottom,  or  can  pass 
directly  through  it  from  side  to  side.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  method  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  hole  for  the 
rod  can  easily  be  moved  with  an  ordinary  bit  by 
first  placing  the  planks  in  the  position  that  they  are 
to  occupy,  and  squaring  the  line  across  them  where 
the  rod  is  to  go.  Then  by  squaring  down  from  this 
line  across  (be  edges  of  each  plank,  and  after  cen¬ 
tering.  boring  in  from  each  edge  until  the  holes 
meet,  a  straight  hole  through  the  entire  width  of  the 
bottom  is  assured,  and  it  will  not  require  the  use  of 
a  long  bit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  all 
edges  in  both  the  bottom  and  sides  should  be  care¬ 
fully  trued  up  and  treated  with  roofing  cement  or 
white  lead  before  assembling.  Iu  a  similar  manner 
rods  may  be  put  down  through  the  ends,  as  at  DD, 
to  hold  these  joints  tight. 

To  make  a  really  first-class  job  the  tank  should 
be  lined  with  galvanized  iron.  If  it  is  desired  to  do 
■this  it  can  be  accomplished  by  tacking  the  sheets  in 
position  with  edges  overlapping,  with  three-penny 
nails,  placing  a  nail  from  every  2  to  2%  inches  along 
the  joint  After  being  nailed  in  place  the  seams  and 
nail  heads  are  soldered  over,  making  a  watertight 
and  rustproof  joiut.  Where  this  scheme  is  used  it.  is 
better  to  have  no  rods  passing  through  the  interior 
of  the  tank,  consequently  the  stiffening  pieces  should 
be  extended  above  the  top  of  the  tank,  and  the  tie 
rods  reach  across  the  tank  just  above  the  upper 
edge.  It  should  at  least  be  above  the  upper  water 
level.  Where  a  galvanized  lining  is  used  it  is  per¬ 


missible  to  use  a  much  cheaper  grade  of  material  in 
the  wood  shell,  as  all  that  is  required  is  strength, 
making  it  unnecessary,  also,  to  use  the  care  in  con¬ 
struction  required  were  the  wood  shell  to  be  made 
watertight. 

Many  small  galvanized  tanks  are  on  the  market 
which,  because  of  their  corrugated  or  folded  con¬ 
struction.  have  the  necessary  rigidity  without  the 
heavy  wood  jacket,  and  they  are  usually  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  a  tank  of  wood,  as  their  shape  is  a 
help  ia  preventing  injury  from  freezing.  If  but  a 
small  tank  is  desired  it.  would  be  well  to  investigate 
these  before  constructing  one.  kobert  h.  smith. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 

Seedsmen 

EFERKNCE  was  recently  made  to  the  A.  A. 
Berry  Seed  Company,  and  an  order  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  them.  A 
copy  of  this  order  has  been  received,  and  it  would 
make  interesting  reading  for  our  people,  as  well  as 
for  some  of  the  seedsmen.  It  seems  that  a  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Trade  Commission  about  this  Berry 
Seed  Company.  In  such  cases  the  commission  files 
the  charges  and  the  parties  complained  about  are 
expected  to  make  answer.  Both  complaint  and 
answer,  with  all  evidence  submitted,  are  put  on  file 
and  gone  thoroughly  over  by  the  commission.  In 
this  case  it  was  charged  that  Berry  &  Company  were 
not  truthful  in  their  advertising  or  in  the  description 
of  their  seeds,  and  that  the  seeds  they  sold  did  not 
come  up  to  the  description  printed  about  them.  The 
seed  company  was  represented  by  lawyers,  and 
apparently  had  every  chance  to  defend  itself.  As 
the  result  of  this  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issues  a  long  document  covering  20  points  in  which 
they  show  that  the  Berry  Company  did  not  live  up 
to  its  promise  in  its  sale  and  distribution  of  seeds. 

It  seems  that  the  Berry  Company  claimed  in  its 
catalogue,  and  in  other  documents,  that  its  seed  was 
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of  high  germinating  power;  that  it  was  in  large  part 
grown  by  themselves  in  superior  ground,  and  that 
it  was  free  from  weed  seed.  The  commission  shows 
that  such  statements  were  false  and  misleading.  The 
Berry  Seed  Company  secured  a  large  proportion  of 
its  grass  seed  from  other  seed  companies,  and  did 
not  grow  all  or  even  a  large  part  of  it  themselves. 
Fair  samples  of  their  seeds  were  submitted  to  the 
experiment  stations  in  seven  different.  States.  The 
per  cent  of  vitality  was  found  to  be  very  low.  and 
the  seeds  were  badly  mixed  with  those  of  noxious 
weeds.  In  one  case  only  .30  per  cent  of  the  seed 
would  germinate,  with  over  13  per  cent  of  weed 
seed,  and  from  23  to  33  per  cent  of  seeds  not  called 
for  in  the  sample.  The  Federal  Commission  shows 
definitely  that  the  Berry  Company  have  been  selling 
a  poor  quality  of  seed,  badly  adulterated  with  weed 
seed,  and  not  at  all  up  to  tlieir  guarantee. 

Another  point  made  by  the  commission  is  the  fact 
that  this  company  did  some  of  its  business  through 
the  Standard  Seed  Company.  They  advertised  that 
this  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Berry  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  evidently  intending  in  that  way  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  two  concerns  are  entirely 
separate.  The  commission  shows  that  the  two  com¬ 
panies  are  practically  the  same,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  Standard  Seed  Company  was  evidently  used 
to  deceive  the  public.  It  is  a  strong  and  searching 
indictment  against  the  Berry  Seed  Company,  and 
the  result  is  an  order  to  cease  or  desist.  That  means 
that  the  Berry  Seed  Company  must,  within  60  days, 
stop  its  practice  of  issuing  false  or  misleading  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  seeds.  Tt  must  stop  publishing 
or  circulating  under  its  own  name  or  under  the  name 
of  the  Standard  Seed  Company  any  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  containing  false  or  misleading  statements.  These 
statements  include  the  freedom  of  their  stock  from 
weed  seeds,  false  statements  regarding  the  germinat¬ 
ing  quantities,  false  statements  regarding  the  soured 
of  the  seed  or  the  quality  and  make-up 
of  its  seed  mixtures.  If  it  sells  seeds 
hereafter  under  the  name  of  the 
Standard  Seed  Company  it  must  make 
the  fact  clear  that  this  concern  and 
the  A.  A.  Berry  Company  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  report  is  the  clearest 
and  strongest  statement  of  the  sort  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
great  help  in  sifting  out  the  fakes  and 
frauds  who  undertake  to  promise  one 
thing  and  then  send  another. 


How  to  Kill  Sprouts 

Will  you  tell  me  the  date  on  which  to 
sucker  small  stumps?  My  father  claimed 
that  there  were  three  or  four  days  in  the 
year  on  which  if  they  were  cut  they  would 
never  grow  again.  A.  B.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  accepted  theory  is  that  the  best  time  to  kill 
off  these  suckers  is  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  the  early  part  of  September.  It  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  season.  Probably  a  wet  season  would 
delay  the  work  somewhat.  We  know  farmers  who 
say  that  this  work  should  be  done  at  some  definite 
time,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  moon,  but 
we  have  never  found  that  the  moon  had  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  stumps  or  the  suckers.  The 
theory  is  that  there  comes  a  time  at  the  end  of  the 
Summer  when  the  growth  of  these  suckers  stops. 
The  roots  are  then  exhausted  and  cannot  continue 
growth  until  they  are  renewed.  Nature  therefore 
stops  the  growth  of  the  sucker,  and  the  last  of  the 
season,  before  the  ground  freezes,  is  spent,  in  Hie 
storing  up  of  plant  nutriment  in  the  i*oots  so  as  to 
carry  them  safely  through  the  Winter  and  to  start 
new  growth  in  the  Spring.  Now  if  these  sprouts  or 
suckers  can  be  knocked  off  or  chopped  away  at  this 
time  the  roots  will  try  to  repair  the  damage  by 
sending  out  another  small  growth  before  the  frost. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  root  has  no  chance  to 
recover  from  its  season’s  work  and  store  up  a  new 
supply  of  nourishment  to  carry  it  safely  through  the 
season.  Weakened  in  this  way,  the  root  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  killed  during  the  Winter  than  if  the 
sprouts  were  left  on.  If  the  sprouts  are  cut  oft  in 
the  Spring  very  little  damage  would  be  done  by  the 
roots,  as  they  would  simply  make  another  growth 
through  the  Summer.  The  best  time  to  attack  them, 
therefore,  is  right  now,  and  it  Is  probably  better  to 
knock  the  sprouts  off  with  the  back  of  an  ax  ratlici 
than  to  chop  them  off  with  the  edge.  As  stated,  we 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  brief  period,  whether  in 
the  moon  or  out  of  it,  that  this  work  can  be  done  to 
special  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  growth  stops  is 
the  proper  time  to  kill  off  these  stumps. 


With  wheat  costing  what  it  does  to  grow  and  selling 
at  present  price,  no  one  can  afford  to  risk  sowing 
smutted  seed.  We  gave  the  remedy  on  page  1349. 


Plan  Fur  Rectangular  Panic.  Fig.  J/52 
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Elevators  That  Elevate  Grain  Prices 


WHAT  CANADA  HAS  DONE.— This  is  going  to 
be  the  story  of  how  a  hand  of  American 
farmers,  through  their  Government,  erect  elevators 
that  raise  grain  prices  for  the  farmer  and  lower 
them  for  the  consumer.  Like  all  other  farmer  co¬ 
operative  enterprises,  it  works  to  the  benefit  of 
producer  and  consumer  alike.  And  this  plan  which 
the  Canadian  grain  growers  have  worked  out  has 
been  found  so  good  that  the  more  than  million  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  are 
going  to  transplant  the  idea  down  here,  which  is 
the  reason  why  we  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 
Of  course  the  co-operative  idea  started  in  Western 
Canada,  back  in  1002,  and  the  present  United  Grain 
Growers,  Ltd.,  which  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  great  organizations  in 
one.  has  been  responsible  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government-owned  terminal  eleva¬ 
tor  system  which  removes  grain  move¬ 
ment  from  speculators  and  vests  it 
where  it  belongs — with  producer  and 
consumer.  These  more  than  00,000 
farmers,  through  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Provincial  and  Dominion 
houses,  saw  to  it  that  the  respective 
governments  erected  and  maintain 
this,  the  world's  greatest  series  of  ele¬ 
vators,  for  common  welfare.  No  ;  these 
farmers  are  not  in  politics,  and  they 
have  no  saw  to  file  or  pet  hobby  to  ride 
to  market,  but  they  have  and  continue 
to  demand  that  essential  food  of  the 
farm  be  kept  out  of  the  gamblers’  pit. 

A  GREAT  INDUSTRY.— Behind  the 
wonderful  progress  and  growth  of 
Canada,  the  development  of  her  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  mine,  forest  and  farm; 
back  of  the  energy,  enterprise  and  faith 
that  have  built  her  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  and  established  it  as  world-wide  in 
importance,  may  fairly  be  said  to  stand 
as  her  greatest  asset  the  vast  grain¬ 
growing  plains  of  the  West.  To  their 
fertility  and  production  is  due  the  fact 
that  Canada  today  is  one  of  the  leading 
nations  in  the  quantity  of  grain,  the 
staple  source  of  human  nourishment, 
which  she  is  able  to  export  to  less  for¬ 
tunate  countries.  In  fact,  pending  the 
recovery  of  Russia,  Canada  is  at  the 
moment  the  second  principal  grain  ex¬ 
porter  of  the  world. 

ELIMINATING  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

— To  collect  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain,  and  distribute  this 
to  the  ends  of  the  world,  Canada, 
through  her  modern  elevator  system, 
has  successfully  abandoned  the  selfish 
middlemen  and  their  usurious  taxation 
of  billions.  Speculative  credits  have 
been  removed  and  farmers  themselves 
finance  themselves,  without  calling  in 
outsiders.  In  this  particular  Canada 
far  outstrips  all  other  countries  in  the 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  her 
grain-handling  system. 

RESULTS  OF  SPECULATION. — 
flic  entry  of  the  Canadian  Government 
into  the  commercial  handling  of  grain 
was  due  to  considerable  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  farm  interests  regard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  privately-owned 
terminal  elevators.  It  was  found  that 
the  speculators  pushed  down  the  price 
of  all  grains  about  harvest  time,  and 
after  they  had  secured  the  bulk  of 
crops  (stored  in  their  own  elevators) 
they  pushed  the  price  up,  thus  squeez- 


figures  cover  only  half  a  dozen  States  at  that.  So 
the  national  debt  for  grain  “squeezing"  is  great. 

TERMINAL  ELEVATORS.— The  first  Canadian 
public  terminal  elevator  was  erected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  the  primary  object  of  supplying 
facilities  whereby  the  grain  growers  of  the  West 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  consigning  their  grain 
to  and  having  it  completely  handled  at  an  elevator 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government.  Of  course 
there  we're  those  who  cried,  as  usual,  “What  are 
grain  elevator  terminal  facilities  to  us?  This  is  plain 
Socialism;  let  the  farmers  store  their  own  grain!" 
But  the  Canadians  took  the  position  that  it  is  as 


COUNTRY  ELEVATORS.— These  elevators  are 
fed  by  the  local  country  elevators,  the  majority 
either  being  owned  or  controlled  by  the  grain 
growers  themselves.  As  Canada  leads  the  world  in 
terminal  elevators  owned  by  a  government,  so  also 
her  farmers  lead  in  the  completeness  of  their  coun¬ 
try  elevators,  which  expand  each  year  with  the 
additional  acreage  devoted  to  grain  crops,  so  that 
the  farmers  are  at  all  times  in  a  position  to  handle 
their  grain  crops.  The  country  elevator  system  is 
as  shown  below.  Summarizing  the  whole  of  Canada, 
we  get  a  grand  total  of  3,775  elevators  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  214.279,904  bushels. 

SLRIJCE  RENDERED. — Speaking  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  elevator  system,  R. 
Hetherington,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Grain  Commissioners,  said  that  they 
are  for  these  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  facilities  for  meeting 
emergencies  which  experience  has 
shown  frequently  occur  affecting  the 
grain  trade  of  Western  Canada.  There 
have  been  from  time  to  time  conges¬ 
tions  due  to  shortage  in  storage  and 
cars,  and  there  have  also  been  seasons 


Harvesting  Wheat  in  Westen  Canada.  Fig.  45/j 


Ten  Million  Bushel  Terminal  Elevator  at  Head  of  Great  Lalccs.  Fig.  J,55 


Three  Million  Bushel  Elevator  at  Fort  William.  Fig.  If56 


Province 

Alberta  . 

Saskatchewan .  . 

Manitoba  . 

Ontario  ...... 

Brit.  Columbia. 


COUNTRY  ELEVATORS 
No. 

Elevators 
830  .... 

2.158  .... 

702  .... 

4  .... 

13  .... 


Capacity 

Bushels 

"-2.14V.  on,) 

60.331 .064 
22.926.300 
1.840,000 
613.000 


mg  money  that  should  have  gone  to  the  farmer  out 
of  his  pockets,  and  adding  considerable  profit  onto 
the  consumer’s  bill  that  did  not  belong  there.  It  is 
roughly  estimated  that  for  10  years  these  barons  of 
the  grain  pit  robbed  the  Canadian  farmers  of  not 
less  than  $75,000,000  per  year,  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  they  took  from  consumers  of  Canada  and  the 
world  market  places.  The  same  condition  exists 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  Grain  growers  of 
the  Middle  West  estimate  that  it  costs  them,  either 
in  loss  of  profit  or  addition  of  unnecessary  market¬ 
ing  expenses,  $35,000,000  a  year  because  of  specula- 
Uve  profit,  while  these  speculators  add  another 
$190,000,000  onto  the  consumer’s  bill.  And  these 


essential  that  food  be  handled  by  the  people  as 
municipal  water,  electric  and  gas  supplies;  a  few 
may  use  those  systems,  while  everyone  eats  bread. 
The  present  system  of  terminal  elevators,  either  in¬ 
terior.  transfer  or  public,  handling  the  grain  of 
Canada,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Hoard 
of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  are: 


Province 

Alberta  . 

Saskatchewan  . 

No. 

Elevators 

o 

O  , 

•  > 

Capacity 
Bushels 
.  2.760.000 

.  7  000  0(H) 

Manitoba  . 

« )nt«rio  . . 

Quebec  . 

5 

46 

rr 

.  2.200,000 

.  69.745.000 

11  "50  OOO 

New  Brunswick . 

o 

.  1  TOO  OIK) 

Nova  Scotia . 

T 

500  ooo 

British  Columbia.... 

o 

.  1.266.000 

when,  owing  to  lack  of  drying  and 
other  facilities  in  the  grain  field,  there 
has  been  very  serious  loss  incurred  by 
the  producers  of  grain.  The  interior 
terminal  elevators  were  intended,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  provide  for  such 
emergencies.  In  this  respect  they  are 
insurance  houses,  radically  differing  in 
character  from  terminals  at  lake  or 
ocean  ports. 

2.  To  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
surplus  storage  as  near  to  the  point  of 
production  as  possible. 

3.  To  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
cheap  storage  for  local  mills  through¬ 
out  the  West,  thereby  stimulating  the 
milling  industries. 

4.  To  provide  means  whereby  the 
agriculturists  of  the  West  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  retaining  some  of  the 
by-products  of  the  grain,  thereby  sup¬ 
plying  one  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  development  of  mixed  farming. 

•5.  To  give  growers  an  opportunity  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  available 
markets,  as  the  demand  might  arise. 

GETTING  NEAR  THE  FARMER.— 
At  Moosejaw,  Saskatchewan,  are  two 
interior  elevators,  costing  $1,000,000, 
having  a  capacity  of  3,500,000  bushels 
of  grain,  with  a  work-house  with  a 
capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  where  grain 
may  be  dried  and  handled  under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions.  At  Calgary.  Alberta, 
the  million-dollar  plant  holds  2.500,000 
bushels,  and  is  served  by  three  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  serving  East  or 
West  foreign  export  markets.  These 
great  elevator  plants  are  close  to  the 
field  of  production,  where  grain  may  he 
quickly  handled  if  needed,  and  graded 
and  reloaded  for  market. 

HANDLING  IN  BULK.— This  great 
bulk-handling  system  starts  right  from 
the  grain  field,  at  the  thrasher,  which 
spouts  the  grain  into  farm  wagons,  by  which  it  is 
drawn  either  to  the  farmer’s  storage  bin  or  to-  the 
country  elevators,  scattered  on  railroad  points 
throughout  the  wheat-growing  districts.  The  farmer 
delivers  his  grain,  subsequently  the  Government  in¬ 
spector  classifies  it  into  one  of  several  grades  and 
issues  to  the  grower  a  certificate  which  will  entitle 
nim  to  the  market  price  of  that  quantity  and  quality 
when  the  certificate  is  sold  on  the  grain  exchange. 
Those  scattered  elevators  (with  capacities  from 
15,000  to  50,000  bushels)  are  supplemented  by  the 
larger  houses  at  railroad  centers  such  as  Winnipeg, 
where  inspected  grain  is  accumulated  for  trainload 
shipment,  and  then  again  by  the  great  terminal 
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F  cIheres  no  waste  to 

Grape=Nut 

and  it  saves  sugar,  Jor  it 
contains  its  own  sweetening 

No  cooking  is  necessary 
and  the  likable  flavor  of 
this,  wheat  and  malted 
barley  food  is  eQualed 
only  by  its  economy 

Grocers  everywhere 
sell  Grape^Nuts. 


P°stum  Ctre«l  r 


_ _ pOOD 


Strawberries 
Must  Be  Big 

Small  strawberries  are  of  little 
use  to  the  commercial  grower,  or 
to  the  amateur.  Giant,  deep  red 
berries  of  remarkable  flavor  are 
best  for  all  purposes.  There  are 
three  in  particular  that  are  un¬ 
usually  fine  : 

Buckbee,  $5.00  per  doz. 
Kevitt’s  Jubilee,  $2.50  \  •  doz. 
Beal,  $1.50  per  doz. 

Standard  varieties  such  as  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Marshall  and  Brandywine. 
$1.25  per  doz. ;  $6  per  hundred. 


Catalogue  E  describes  them  all, 
send  for  it  today 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

ADDRESS 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

lllil■illlllllllllllllllllllllll■lllllllllll 


BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

Analysing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7  %  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Supplies  Phosphorus  in  an  Alkaline 
Form  at  a  Reasonable  Price 

Used  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
manure,  or  turned  under  with  some 
green  crop,  Barium-Phosphate  alone 
will  give  splendid  results  and 

Build  Up  the  Fertility 
of  Your  Farm 

Let  us  quote  prices  and  send  you 
our  worth-while  booklets 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P1FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Headquarters  also  for 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

for 

“HOME  MIXING” 

and 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


i 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  aud  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES.  PANSIES.  SHRUBS 
lor  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Recleaned  ready  to  sow.  $3.50  per  bu.  Poole  $3  25, 
Rosen  Rye  $2.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  $2.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Rape.  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  VV.  N.  Scarff&  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Tiro  Joynt  Brand 
Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 

The  best  Potash  Fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  worn  out 
grass  and  meadow  lands,  wheat  growing  or  Beeding 
down,  they  have  no  equal.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  JOHN  JOYNT.  L.  8.  297.  Luckmm,  Out 


O  D  C  A I  I  I  Let  me  help  you  secure  the  best  of 
wrCUlHL  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B.  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon.  N.  Y. 


RUSSIAN  PITKUS  grower.  Euorinoua 

yielder.  *2.00  per  bu.  Subject  to  advance.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  Order  early.  CLOVER IUI.E  FaRM,  CliarlotU,  N.  *. 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ing  ;  40  varieties  to  select 

from,  Including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Kkifford  Hall,  Route  2,  Rhodksdale,  Md 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry  Plants  f£h 

Planting.  Send  for  price  list.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0, Vineland,  N.  J 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

Have  made  good  for  over  30  years.  When  buying  of  us  you  enjoy  the  bonefit  of  our 
many  years  experience.  This  fall  is  the  time  to  plant,  for  Nursery  Seedlings  come  from 
— _  France  and  have  been  since  the  war,  almost  impossible  to  get  at  any  price,  as  they  are 
not  growing  many  seedlings,  the  land  being  used  for  farming  purposes  as  they  are  very  much  in  need 
of  grain  therefore  stock  is  very  scarce  and  will  be  for  years  to  come.  There  will  bu  a  record-breaking 
demand  for  fruit  for  years  to  come,  so  an  orchard  planted  now  will  add  more  to  the  value  of  your  farm 
than  ever  before.  Maloney  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,  make 
a  rapid  growth  and  fruit  early.  Write  for  our  Big,  Free  Descriptive  Catalog— We  guarantee  absolute 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges,  on  all  Orders  lor  Over  $7.SO 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  47  Weft  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


elevators,  where  grain  may  be  stored  for 
transshipment  as  ordered  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
portation. 

Relieving  Congestion. — To  relieve 
on  the  connecting  links  of  these  systems, 
the  railroads,  during  the  rush  season  fol¬ 
lowing  the  harvest,  an  intermediate  link 
has  been  introduced  in  the  steamship 
routes  across  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
specially  constructed  vessels  carry  the 
grain  from  and  to  terminal  houses  at 
Western  and  Eastern  points.  There  is 
also  another  auxiliary  transportation  link 
by  canal  and  river  barge.  At  all  points 
of  transshipment  large  storage  units  are 
provided,  thereby  relieving  congestion  aud 
the  tying  up  of  railroad  cars,  and  allow¬ 
ing  grain  to  be  held  at  suitable  points  so 
as  to  prevent  flooding  of  tide-water  ter¬ 
minal  facilities. 

A  Lesson  for  Farmers. — Let  the 
Kansas  grain  grower,  forced  to  carry  over 


that  under  ordinary  forest  conditions 
such  a  machine  would  soon  be  put  out  of 
commission  by  a  falling  tree.  If  the  in¬ 
quirer,  as  is  evidently  the  case,  is  not 
very  familiar  with  lumbering  operations, 
I  would  advise  him  to  get  someone  who  is 
expert  to  help  him,  or  let  the  job  alto¬ 
gether.  A  novice  is  apt  to  spoil  more 
timber  than  the  wages  of  a  good  lumber¬ 
man  would  amount  to.  In  fact,  lumber¬ 
ing,  in  all  its  branches,  is  rather  hazard¬ 
ous  work,  even  if  one  is  fdirly  familiar 
with  it,  and  an  amateur  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  extensive  job  without  skilled 
help. 

My  own  advice  would  be  to  sell  the 
trees  on  the  stump,  and  if  possible,  before 
selling  get  some  disinterested  person  who 
has  handled  timber  to  appraise  the  value. 
The  timber  crop  is  a  difficult  one  to  har¬ 
vest.  also  a  difficult  one  to  market,  if 
one  is  not  familiar  with  the  lumber  mar¬ 
ket.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessaiy,  even  in  handling  a  12- 
acre  tract,  and,  generally  speaking,  un¬ 
less  one  has  had  experience  in  this  iine  of 
work  it  is  better  to  sell  trees  on  the  stumj. 


A  Simple  Contrivance  For  Separating  Vetch  Seed  From  Grain 


his  wheat,  rend  this  story  twice.  He, 
who  has  held  wheat  worth  thousands  and 
paid  large  interest  rates  on  loans,  was 
both  poor  and  rich  at  the  same  time. 
Transportation  of  crops  is  our  great 
problem,  and  nothing  will  solve  the  grain 
problem  quicker  than  the  way  Canada 
has  done  it:  sufficient  facilities  under 
Government  supervision  for  the  handling 
of  a  nation’s  essential  food.  Will  we 
farmers  stand  back  longer,  after  this 
demonstration,  and  permit  political  spell¬ 
binders  to  paint  rosy  hues  on  the  moon, 
while  gouging  middlemen  pluck  profits 
from  our  pockets,  or  shall  we,  like  the 
Canucks,  demand  a  fair  deal? 

earle  w.  gage. 


Separating  Vetch  Seed  from  Grain 

Several  of  our  readers  say  that  they 
are  troubled  with  a  mixture  of  veteh  seed 
in  their  wheat  *  or  rye.  Evidently  they 
have  used  vetch  as  a  Winter  crop,  and  it 
has  spread  over  the  farm  so  as  to  work 
into  the  smalt  grain.  We  have  been 
rather  slow  in  advising  the  use  of  vetch 
as  a  cover  crop  on  account  of  this  trouble. 
On  our  own  farm  the  vetch  has  spread 
into  every  field.  It  comes  up  with  the 
small  grain  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  to 
keep  it  out,  and  when  it  does  mix  in  we 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  the 
seed  from  the  grain.  It  seems  to  be 
harder  to  work  it  out  of  wheat  than  to 
separate  it  from  the  rye.  The  seed  is 
much  the  same  in  size  as  the  grain,  and 
the  ordinary  fanning  mill  does  not  handle 
the  situation  properly.  Some  years  ago 
this  trouble  came  up,  and  we  printed  a 
little  article  by  A.  D.  Shamel,  who  de¬ 
scribed  a  homemade  contrivance  for  sep¬ 
arating  vetch  from  rye.  The  picture 
shows  this  device,  and  the  following  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Mr.  Shamel  seven  years 
ago  is  reprinted : 

As  for  separating  vetch  and  rye,  the 
method  used  by  Mr.  Brewer  and  the 
writer  was  suggested  by  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  first  machine  was 
a  homemade  affair,  costing  practically 
nothing.  Later  a  power  separator  was 
devised,  costing  about  $25.  The  sketch 
illustrates  the  principle  of  the  separator, 
which  can  be  modified  to  suit  indvidual 
conditions. 

The  mixed  seed  is  thrown  on  the  in¬ 
clined  canvas  belt  at  about  point  A.  The 
round  vetch  seeds  roll  down  the  belt  and 
fall  into  the  vetch  bin,  while  the  rye  seeds 
will  be  caught  on  the  nap  of  the  cloth  belt 
and  be  carried  up  over  the  top,  falling 
into  the  rye  bin.  A  hopper  can  be  used 
for  holding  the  mixed  seed,  and  so  regu¬ 
lated  as  to  let  the  seed  fall  on  the  belt  in 
a  uniform  manner.  Power  can  be  util¬ 
ized  for  running  the  belt  if  desired  by  at¬ 
taching  a  belt  wheel  to  the  upper  roller 
instead  of  crank. 


Felling  Trees  with  Dynamite 

For  clearing  about  12  acres  of  wood¬ 
land,  consisting  of  trees  from  8  to  30  in. 
diameter.  I  want  to  remove  the  logs  to  a 
nearby  slope.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
get  the  trees  down  if  one  ifian  has  to  do 
the  work,  and  if  two  men  work  together? 
If  dynamite  is  used  instead  of  ax  and 
saw,  would  it  be  best  to  fire  the  trees 
above  the  ground  or  blow  the  whole  tree 
up  by  a  charge  below?  J.  il 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  felling 
trees  for  timber  than  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  saw  and  ax,  and  two  per¬ 
sons  are  required  to  do  this  success¬ 
fully.  A  saw  operated  by  a  small  gas¬ 
oline  engine  for  felling  trees  is  adver¬ 
tised  at  present,  but  it  seems  to  me 


Specify  a  time  in  which  the  timber  shall 
be  removed,  and  make  the  time  as  short 
as  is  consistent.  As  to  felling  trees  with 
dynamite,  I  should  not  consider  it  prac¬ 
tical  in  any  extensive  lumbering  job.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  logs  would  be  ruined  if  the 
charge  were  placed  in  the  tree  above 
ground,  and  I  should  expect  that  many 
trees  would  be  split  in  any  case.  _  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not  had  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Lightning  Protection 

I  am  about  to  put  lightning  tods  on  my 
buildings.  Would  iron  water  pipe  2%-in., 
with  tee  coupling,  act  as  point?  c.  T.  J. 

New  York. 

Since  the  day  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
succeeded  in  coaxing  an  electric  spark  to 
the  earth  along  the  path  of  his  kite-string, 
much  thought  and  effort  has  been  put  into 
wavs  and  means  of  securing  protection 
from  the  lightning  flash.  That  lightning 

a  real  menace,  both  to  life  and  proper- 
tv,  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  take  the 
time  to  read  insurance  and  governmental 
reports.  The  property  and  life  loss  is 
heavy  through  the  Summer  months,  and 
this  loss  is  largely  confined  to  the  rural 
districts. 

Working  on  this  need  for  a  satisfactory 
means  of  protection,  and  the  general  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
lightning  discharge,  various  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  and  dealers  have,  in  the 
past,  put  upon  the  market  high-priced 
articles  of  doubtful  value,  the  great  need 
for  protection  and  the  general  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  surrounding  the  whole  that  has  been 
mentioned  enabling  them  to  do  this.  The 
result  is  the  making  of  “hard  sledding,” 
if  this  term  may  he  used  in  connection 
with  lightning  rods,  for  the  honest  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer,  and  there  are  many 
of  this  class.  At  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever.  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
such  that  there  is  less  opportunity  for 
this  kind  of  work,  and  many  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  systems  are  put  out  with  a  definite 
guarantee  of  protection  when  installed 
and  maintained  according  to  instructions 
given. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  theories 
regarding  the  generation  of  the  electricity 
that  becomes  visible  to  us  as  lightning;  it 
is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  clouds 
carry  what  is  known  as  a  positive  charge, 
while  the  earth  and  objects  upon  it  re¬ 
ceive  a  negative  charge.  This  positive  and 
negative  electricity  have  a  great  attrac- 
toin  for  each  other,  much  as  the  north  and 
south  poles  of  the  magnet  attract  each 
other.  The  blanket  of  air  separating  the 
clouds  from  the  earth,  however,  tends  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  this  cloud  or  posi¬ 
tive  electricity  to  the  earth,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  inner  tube  of  an  auto 
tire  prevents  the  escape  of  air.  Finally 
the  electrical  pressure  will  become  great 
enough  to  burst  through  this  layer  of  air, 
just  as  the  auto  tire  would  burst  when 
the  pressure  became  great  enough,  and  a 
lightning  flash  is  the  result. 

The  purpose  of  the  lightning  rod  is  to 
conduct  this  cloud  electricity  to  the  earth 
before  the  pressure  becomes  great  enough 
to  create  a  destructive  flash,  and  many 
homemade  devices  are  said  to  give  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  this  way.  Strands  of 
barbed  wire  nailed  over  the  edges  and 
angles  of  a  building  with  extensions  to 
protect  the  chimneys,  etc.,  if  well  ground¬ 
ed,  are  said  to  give  excellent  protection  to 
small  buildings.  Metal  roofs  on  buildings, 
if  well  connected  to  down  spouts  and 
other  metal  parts,  and  well  grounded  to 
permanently  damp  earth,  are  also  excel¬ 
lent  protectors.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
367.  obtainable  from  your  Congressman, 
gives  detailed  instructions  regarding  light¬ 
ning  protection  for  farm  buildings.  While 
galvanized  iron  seems  to  be  a  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  material  for  a  cheap  protective 
system,  it  seems  that  the  same  cannot  be 
said  about  galvanized  iron  piping,  as  the 
difficulty  of  getting  joints  that  will  be  free 
from  rust  and  corrosion  is  great.  When 
the  possibly  disastrous  results  of  a  poorly 
designed  or  improperly  installed  system 
are  considered,  it  would  seem  the  best 
policy  to  use  standard  equipment,  in¬ 
stalled  according  to  the  specifications  of 
some  of  the  manufacturers  advertising  in 
the  reliable  farm  papers,  and  enjoy  the 
protection  of  their  guarantee  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  well  as  the  life  protection  afford¬ 
ed  by  properly  rodded  buildings.  R.  H.  s. 


Kerosene  Engine 


of  compression,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
carburetor  and  electric  ignition  device. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  efficiency  of 
an  engine  is  increased  by  raising  the  com¬ 
pression  pressure,  i.  e.,  a  greater  power 
output  is  possible  from  a  given  amount 
of  fuel  when  burned  under  high  compres¬ 
sion.  A  high  compression  pressure  simply 
means  that  more  air  is  packed  or  squeezed 
into  the  cylinder  to  expand  and  deliver 
energy  when  heated  by  the  burning  fuel. 
In  the  regular  gas  engine  the  compression 
is  between  60  and  70  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
While -a  higher  pressure  is  desirable,  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  it  without  firing  the 
charge  in  the  cylinder  from  the  heat  of 
compression,  for,  as  is  well  known,  com¬ 
pressing  a  gas  makes  it  hot.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  or  bicycle  pump  furnishes  ready 
proof  of  this  after  use.  This  difficulty 
is  encountered  because  the  fuel  is  mixed 
with  the  air  in  a  vaporized  condition — 
a  highly  inflammable  state. 

In  the  engine  under  discussion  the  air 
is  compressed  alone  to  a  pressure  of 
around  400  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which 
gives  a  temperature  ranging  from  900  to 
1,000  degrees  F..  but  as  only  air  is  pres¬ 
ent.  no  combustion  can  take  place.  The 
fuel  is  introduced -as  a  liquid,  and  at  the 
proper  time  is  gasified  and  ignited  by  the 
high  compression  heat  noted.  The  engine 
uses  the  cheaper  grades  of  fuel,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  economical  in  fuel  consumption. 
It  operates  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  Diesel  type  of  engine,  which  is  a  very 
efficient  motor  where  a  heavy  stationary 
type  is  required.  As  to  defects,  the 
writer  has  never  heard  of  but  one  com¬ 
plaint:  one  operator  had  difficulty  in  re¬ 
taining  his  cylinder  head  gasket,  but  was 
otherwise  very  enthusiastic  over  the  en¬ 
gine.  He  has  since  remedied  this  trouble. 

The  high  compression  carried  perhaps 
calls  for  a  little  more  care  in  lubrication, 
and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  turn¬ 
ing  them  rapidly  enough  to  start  when 
the  cylinder  walls  are  coated  with  thick¬ 
ened  oil  in  the  Winter,  although  hot  water 
poured  into  the  jacket  should  remedy  this, 
and  where  this  is  not  available  a  little 
fuel  poured  into  the  empty  hopper  and 
burned  should  warm  the  engine  up.  Also 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  quite  as  close 
an  adjustment  on  the  firing  time  as  with 
an  engine  which  is  ignited  electrically. 
The  valves  are.  however,  mechanically 
operated,  and  may  be  adjusted  very  close¬ 
ly.  On  the  whole  the  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  excellent.  In  these  days 
of  high-priced  gasoline,  an  engine  that  i 
will  burn  low-grade  fuels  successfully  is  ' 
desirable.  b.  h.  s.  I 


Selection  of  Water  Wheel 

I  have  a  prospect  in  water  power,  a 
fall  of  35  ft.  I  want  the  pipe  100  ft. 
long,  to  carry  300  cu.  ft.  per  minute  to  a 
wheel  of  the  spouting  variety.  How  large 
an  opening  at  the  wheel  or  nozzle?  How 
large  a  pipe?  Can  it  be  smaller  at  the 
lower  half?  s.  D. 

Arlington,  Vt. 

Under  the  conditions  outlined  in  the 
inquiry  it  would  seem  that  a  small  turbine 
or  an  overshot  wheel  would  be  preferable 
to  an  impulse  wheel  of  the  type  described. 
Wheels,  of  this  class  are  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  installations  carrying  a  high 
head  and  having  a  limited  water  supply. 
A  leading  manufacturer  of  this  type  of 
wheel  recommends  the  use  of  a  14-in.  pipe 
for  leading  the  water  to  the  wheel,  the 
water  being  fed  to  the  wheel  through  two 
governor-controlled  nozzles,  approximate¬ 
ly  3U>  in.  in  diameter  each.  The  wheel 
which  would  be  carried  on  a  masonry  or 
concrete  mounting  would  be  about.  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  would  make  approxi¬ 
mately  100  revolutions  per  minute,  devel¬ 
oping  about  16  horsepower.  While  the 
above  described  plant  would,  no  doubt, 
make  a  very  satisfactory  installation,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  wheel 
of  the  overshot  type  or  a  small  turbine 
would  give  excellent  service  as  a  farm 
power,  and  at  a  lower  cost  of  installation 
than  the  outfit  described.  r.  it.  s. 


I  wish  to  buy  a  kerosene  engine.  I 
am  used  to  operating  gas  engines,  tractors, 
automobiles,  etc.,  but  never  ran  an  engine 
of. this  kind.  What  are  the  objections  to 
this  kind  of  an  engine,  and  what  are  its 
advantages?  They  must  be  wonderful 
machines,  if  they  are  what  the  sellers 
claim.  h.  j.  K. 

Leominster,  M:  ass. 


In  the  ordinary  gasoline  engine,  th 
one  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  les 
familiar,  t he  operation  or  cycle  is  divide 
into  four  strokes  or  events.  On  the  firs 
outward  stroke  of  the  piston  air,  mixei 
}vith  fuel  in  a  vaporized  form,  is  drawl 
into  the.  cylinder.  This  mixture  of  ga 
and  air.  is  then  compressed  or  “squeezed 
py  the  incoming  piston  as  it  returns,  am 
ignited  by  an  electric  spark  at  the  prope 
nme  The  resulting  expansion,  caused  b; 
tie  heat  of  combustion,  forces  the  pistol 
ottt  on  the  power  stroke,  after  which  tli 
exhaust  valve  opens  and  the  piston  sweep 
ng  back  on  the  exhaust  stroke,  crowd 
1°  burned  gases  from  the  cylinder,  givinj 
•s  ’  10  f°ur  events  of  suction,  compres 
^  on,  power  and  exhaust  occurring  in  th 
o  iter  named.  This  cycle  is  repeated  a 
i*  ie  engine  continues  to  operate. 

i,  one'n''  about  which  inquiry  i 
tde  the  method  of  operation  is  slight! 
hinged.  Fuel  is  admitted  to  the  cylin 
• '  *  ln  tne.  form  of  a  liquid  instead  of  be 
g  vaporizqfl.  and  is  ignited  by  the  hea 


Size  of  Parachute 

What  is  the  size  of  a  parachute  used  to 
allow  one  person  to  descend  from  a  bal¬ 
loon  safely:  that  is,  the  diameter? 

Pennsylvania.  p.  w.  S. 

Correspondence  with  the  office  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  Air  Service,  War  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C„  has  brought  Bulletin 
No.  954.  “Parachute  Manual  for  Bal¬ 
loons.”  from  which  the  following  is 
gleaned  : 

French  parachutes  are  in  the  form  of 
a  spherical  cap.  with  a  vent  in  the  center, 
to  permit  the  escape  of  air  during  descen*'. 
They  are  designed  to  retard  the  speed  of 
descent  to  an  average  of  10  to  15  feet 
per  second,  and  in  the  one-man  size  aver¬ 
age  about  970  square  feet  in  area,  which 
is  enuivnlent  to  a  diameter  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  feet.  The  basket  type  has  an 
area  of  approximately  1.425  square  feet, 
or  a  diameter  of  approximately  30  feet. 
Correspondence  with  the  department 
named  above  will  bring  their  bulletin, 
which  gives  much  other  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  r.  h.  s. 


Mike  (to  chemist!  :  “The  doctor  said. 
‘Take  one  of  these  pills  three  times  a  day.’ 
I  took  one  of  them  wanst,  but  the  man 
doesn’t,  live  that  kin  take  wau  of  thim 
three  times.” — Credit  Lost. 


The  Best  Roofing  Investment — 


The  only  economical  roof  is  one  that  combines  low  cost  with  long  service. 

You  will  always  find  that  combination  in  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings. 
And  their  economy  is  still  further  increased  by  quick,  inexpensive  laying 
and  almost  entire  freedom  from  upkeep  cost. 

No  matter  what  steep-roofed  building  you  are  planning  to  cover,  one 
of  the  four  styles  of  Everlastic  is  exactly  suited  to  the  job. 

In  roll  roofing  you  have  a  choice  of  two  styles — one  plain-surfaced,  the 
other  handsomely  coated  with  red  or  green  crushed  slate. 

There  are  also  two  styles  of  Everlastic  Shingles,  one  single  and  one 
in  strips  of  four — both  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  artistic  natural 
art-shades  of  red  or  green. 

All  four  styles  of  Everlastic  are  fully  described  in  our  illustrated  booklets, 
which  we  will  send  free  on  request.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  them. 


Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing 
This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings, 
A  recognized  standard  among  ‘‘rubber’’ 
roofings.  Famous  for  durability.  Made  of 
high-grade  waterproofing  materials,  it  defies 
wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry,  comfort¬ 
able  buildings  under  all  weather  conditions. 
Tough,  pliable,  durable  and  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay,  no  skilled  labor  required. 
Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surf aced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  •with 
genuine  crushed  slate ,  in  two  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Needs  no  painting.  Handsome 
enough  for  a  home,  economical  enough  for  a 
barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and  cement 
with  each  roll,.; 


Everlastic  A'ulti-  Shingles 
(4  Shingles-in-One) 

Made  of  high-grade  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed  felt  and  surfaced ’with  crushed  slate 
in  beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one 
at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic 
beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings, and  one 
thatresistsfireandweather.  Need  nopainting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced 
(red  or  green)material  as  the  Multi-Shingles, 
but  cut  into  individual  shingles,  8  x  12%" 
inches.  Laid  like  wooden  shingles  but  cost 
less  per  year  of  service.  Need  no  painting. 
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The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

CAT  lirn  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soybeans 
OULVIjU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  anti  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,"  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


1WHITING-ADAMS 


Established  1810 
110  Years  of  Making 
Good  Brushes 


Replaced  foreign  brushes  in  the 
U.S.  in  1812,  and  became  soon  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Brushes  in 
the  United  States.  Later,  and  now, 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  Brushes 
in  the  world.  Excellent  quality;  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  ail  kinds  of  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 


John  LWhiting-J.J.AdamsCo-,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  110  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 
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•D*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Varieties  Running  Out. — I  wonder  if 
it  is  the  tendency  of  all  vegetables  grad¬ 
ually  to  run  out.  Some  time  ago  celery 
growers  began  to  find  that  they  could  no 
longer  get  good  results  with  Paris  Golden 
or  Golden  Self-Blanching,  and  many  of 
them  gave  up  trying  to  grow  early  celery. 
Now  difficulty  is  being  reported  with  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market  cabbage,  which  has  long 
been  a  standard,  and  has  been  grown  very 
extensively.  Much  of  the  Copenhagen 
Market  cabbage  this  year  has  come  very 
poor,  indeed.  Possibly,  though,  this  is 
due  more  to  poor  seed  than  to  any  real 
deterioration  in  the  race.  This  fact  is 
indicated,  as  sometimes  what  appear  to  be 
several  different  kinds  of  cabbages  are 
found  growing  in  the  same  field.  Still, 
plants  of  different  kinds  do  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  run  out.  and  this  is  true  of  flow¬ 
ers  as  well  as  vegetables.  For  years 
William  Sim  of  Cliftondale  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  violet  growers  in  the 
East,  but  he  has  given  up  this  crop  en¬ 
tirely  because  he  found  his  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  poorer  each  season.  He  believes  that 
the  variety  which  he  was  using  has  lost 
its  vitality.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
carnations  are  good  for  only  a  few  years, 
the  limit  sometimes  being  placed  at  seven. 
It,  is  seldom  that  one  finds  anybody  grow¬ 
ing  the  carnations  that  were  popular  a 
few  years  ago.  even  the  famous  Lawson 
pink,  for  which  the  well-known  financier 
paid  $30,000.  having  almost  passed  out  of 
existence. 

Remedies  for  Vegetable  Pests. — To 
return  to  cabbage,  a  number  of  growers 
in  Massachusetts  are  trying  the  plan  in¬ 
troduced  from  the  West  of  spraying  their 
cabbages  with  saltpetre,  potassium  ni¬ 
trate.  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  to  six  quarts  of  warm  water,  to  con¬ 
trol  worms.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  a 
certain  remedy,  and  will  not  poison  the 
chickens  or  any  other  stock  that  may 
happen  to  eat  it.  Of  course,  we  all  hope 
that  the  chickens  will  keep  out  of  the 
garden,  but  sometimes  they  will  get  loose 
in  spite  of  our  good  intentions  and  sup¬ 
posedly  well-made  fences.  I  confess  that 
I  am  a  little  skeptical  of  that  plan,  which 
has  also  been  suggested  as  coming  from 
the  West,  of  soaking  corncobs  in  hot  coal 
tar  and  scattering  them  among  the  squash 
vines  to  keep  away  the  stink  bugs.  Still, 
it  may  be  that  the  fumes  of  the  tar  are 
especially  objectionable  to  the  bugs, 
although  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  of 
perfumes,  that  of  the  bugs  seems  worse 
than  that  of  the  tar.  Anyhow,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  experiment  with  the  plan. 

Goon  and  Poor  Beans. — In  spite  of 
wet  weather  beans  have  been  doing  very 
well,  and  so  far  little  trouble  has  been 
experienced  with  the  green  worm  which 
caused  so  much  damage  last  year.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Black  Valentine  or 
Refugee  will  ever  figure  on  my  bean  list 
again.  These  varieties  this  year  have 
had  so  #many  strings  that  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  use  them.  To  be 
sure,  the  Refugee  beans  which  I  planted 
were  some  which  the  Government  sent  me, 
which  may  account  for  the  poor  strain. 
These  Government  seed  are  uncertain  at 
best.  About  the  finest  string  bean  which 
I  have  seen  this  year  is  a  climbing  kind, 
called  Golden  Cluster,  which  is  prolific 
almost  beyond  belief.  I  am  growing  for 
the  first  time  the  new  Italian  bean  which 
is  being  sent  out  from  Boston.  It’s  a 
pole  bean,  bears  continuously,  is  entirely 
stringless,  and  excellent  in  flavor.  Still, 
as  a  matter  of  choice.  I  think  I  prefer 
the  old-time  Kentucky  Wonder.  Some¬ 
how  I  prefer  the  round-podded  kinds  to 
the  flat  beans.  Occasionally  one  gets  a 
strain  of  Kentucky  Wonder  which  is 
stringy,  but  as  a  rule  this  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  pole  bean  for  home  growing. 

Sunflowers. — I  am  using  the  Giant 
Russian  sunflower  stalks  again  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  poles,  and  the  results  are  as 
satisfactory  as  ever.  Certain  people  were 
inclined  to  poke  fun  at  me  when  I  advo¬ 
cated  this  plan  for  small  gardens  where 
poles  were  hard  to  obtain,  but  now  I  find 
it  getting  to  be  quite  a  common  expedient. 
The  only  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
leaves  should  be  kept  stripped  off,  except 
a  few  at  the  top.  In  speaking  of  sun¬ 
flowers.  I  am  growing  a  few  of  Burbank’s 
red  sunflowers  this  year.  The  plants  are 
low-growing,  and  the  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  they  are  distinctly  ornamental  and 
well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower  border. 

Greenhouse  Prospects.  —  Prospects 
are  not  especially  good  for  greenhouse 
men,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
coal.  Predictions  are  being  freely  made 
that  many  of  the  larger  houses  will  be 
cold  during  the  middle  of  the  Winter,  at 
least,  being  planted  to  cucumbers  in  the 
Soring.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  way  in 
which  one  industry  reacts  upon  another. 
Beekeepers  were  hard  hit  by  the  bad  Win¬ 
ter,  losing  a  large  percentage  of  their 
colonies.  As  they  had  not  wholly  built 
up  from  the  losses  of  three  years  ago.  the 
toumber  of  bees  in  New  England  is  neces¬ 
sarily  much  under  normal.  This  fact 
brings  serious  complications  to  the  cu¬ 
cumber  growers,  because  without  bees 
the  cucumber  blossoms  are  not  fertilized 
and  the  fruit  does  not  form.  Cucumber 
men  have  gladly  paid  $20  and  even  more 
for  a  colony  of  bees  this  year,  a  price 
which  was  never  dreamed  of  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
been  tickled  to  get  the  bees  at  any  price, 
and  sometimes  have  had  serious  difficulty 
in  doing  so.  It  would  seem  as  though 
it  might  be  possible  to  work  up  a  more 
systematic  business  in  the  raising  of  bees 


for  cucumber  houses,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  cucumber 
men  if  they  would  learn  to  handle  and 
raise  the  bees  themselves,  rather  than  de¬ 
pending  wholly  upon  outside  and  some¬ 
times  distant  sources  for  their  supply. 

Hot-Weather  Lettuce. — All  garden¬ 
ers  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  grow  let¬ 
tuce  in  hot  weather,  but  very  good  results 
are  reported  from  the  new  variety  known 
as  Regina.  I  understand  that  this  lettuce 
is  ready  for  the  table  10  weeks  from 
planting,  with  crisp  and  tender  leaves, 
even  if  it  was  started  in  midsummer.  I 
think  I  have  spoken  before  of  the  value 
of  a  cold  frame  in  growing  lettuce  during 
the  Summer  months.  It  even  pays  to 
stand  four  boards  around  a  seed  bed  in  the 
garden,  thus  providing  an  impromptu  cold 
frame,  especially  if  the  garden  is  in  an 
exposed  position,  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
hot.  drying  winds  which  play  the  mischief 
with  the  young  plants. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Women  of  South  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  claimed  the  distinction  Au¬ 
gust  27  of  being  the  first  to  vote  under 
the  provision  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  whose  ratification  was  proclaimed 
August  26  by  Secretary  of  State  Colby. 
Vying  for  the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
to  vote,  groups  of  women  gathered  in 
front  of  polling  places  long  before  the 
polls  opened  at  6  A.  M.,  in  the  special 
election  on  a  proposal  to  issue  $S5.000 
in  bonds  for  improvement  of  the  water 
supply. 

Numerous  newly  enfranchised  Allegheny 
County,  Ta.,  women  have  been  defrauded 
by  a  bogus  tax  collector  who  went  into 
action  soon  after  Secretary  Colby  signed 
the  proclamation  declaring  woman  suf¬ 
frage  law,  according  to  an  announcement 


leading  women  in  all  walks  of  life  in  the 
city.  .  _ 

Two  persons  dead,  a  score  injured,  dam¬ 
age  to  the  tobacco  crop  estimated  at 
$2,000,000  and  heavy  losses  to  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  general  crops  was. the  toll  of  a 
series  of  electrical  and  hail  storms  that 
swept  many  sections  of  Connecticut  Au¬ 
gust  31.  The  storm  assumed  cyclonic 
proportions  in  North  Haven,  North  Guil¬ 
ford,  East  Windsor,  Suffield,  Granby  and 
other  towns.  Miss  Florence  Linsey  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  drowned  off  the 
Mulford  shore  when  high  waves  upset  a 
rowboat.  Raffaele  Slialon.  a  water  tender 
with  a  railroad  section  gang,  was  killed 
at  North  Haven  when  a  group  of  frame 
houses  were  blown  down.  A  branch  fac¬ 
tory  of  a  fireworks  concern  _  at  North 
llaven  was  wrecked  by  the  wind,  and  a 
dozen  young  women  employes  injured,  one 
seriously.  The  tobacco  districts  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  were  hard  hit. 
The  crops  in  most  cases  were  about  15 
per  cent  harvested,  and  the  standing  to¬ 
bacco  was  reported  as  a  total  loss  on 
many  plantations. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  15  others 
were  severely  injured  when  elevator  No.  4 
in  the  Clarendon  building  215-219  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York,  dropped,  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  from  the  tenth  floor  to  the  basement 
August  31.  Snapping  of  the  elevator 
cables  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  Morrisville  Agricultural 
School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held 
October  12  to  16.  There  will  be  a  trac¬ 
tor  demonstration  and  meeting  of  all  coun¬ 
ty  agricultural  organizations.  The  Farm 
Bureau  picnic  of  Madison  County,  held 
on  the  Morrisville  State  School  grounds, 
August  26.  had  an  attendance  of  4.000 : 
nearly  a  thousand  autos.  It  was  the 
largest  picnic  ever  held  by  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  county,  with  sports  and  fine 
speeches. 

The  Rhole  Island  State  College  is  now 
without  a  horticultural  building.  On 
Sunday.  August  22.  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  classroom  on  the  second  floor,  and 
despite  all  efforts  to  hold  it  in  check,  the 


.1  Packing  Tent  on  a  Small  Fruit  Farm 


made  August  27  by  II.  II.  Rowland,  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  The  fake  collector  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  McKeesport  district.  The 
bogus  agent,  victims  reported,  appeared 
at  their  homes,  informed  them  that  they 
must  pay  him  a  poll  tax  if  they  wanted 
to  vote  in  November,  collected  the  money, 
handed  out  a  receipt  and  disappeared. 

Vice-Chancellor  Backes.  in  Newark, 
N.  J..  handed  down  August  27  a  decision 
in  which  he  held  that  a  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  closed  shop  was 
illegal  and  contrary  to  public  policy.  He 
granted  an  injunction  to  the  Donnell- 
Zaue  Company  of  New  York  restraining 
the  International  Brotherhood'  of  Bridge 
and  Iron  Workers  of  America  and  the 
Atlantic  Smeltng  &  Refining  Works  of 
Brooklyn  from  inaugurating  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  strike  to  prevent  the  completion 
of  a  contract  between  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Lehigh  Structural  Steel 
Company  of  New  York  for  the  erection 
of  a  Newark  plant  for  the  former  concern. 
The  Lehigh  Company  had  sublet  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Donnell-Zane  Company. 

For  alleged  restraint  and  monopoly  of 
trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law,  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
New  York.  August  3,0.  indicted  38  of  the 
leading  transatlantic  steamship  companies 
plying  to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  members 
of  the  Transatlantic  Associated  Freight 
Conferences.  Indictments  also  were  filed 
against  12  individuals  identified  with  the 
steamship  companies*  and  against  four 
co-norations  and  five  individual  brokers 
who  are  members  of  the  Steamship 
Freight  Brokers  Association.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  filing  of.  the  indictments 
an  injunction  and  dissolution  suit  in  equity 
was  filed  against  the  same  defendants, 
'naming  about  200  other  persons  who  are 
officers,  employes  or  agents  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  or  associations  concerned. 

It  took  a  jury  of  12  women  in  the  court 
of  Justice  of  the  T’eace  T.  Ernest  Maholm 
at  Indianapolis.  August  28.  just  five  min¬ 
utes  to  reach  a  verdict  in  a  suit  growing 
out  of  a  dispute  over  a  talking  machine. 
They  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  It 
was  the  first  jury  of  women  ever  sum¬ 
moned  in  Indiana,  and  was  composed  of 
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low-lying  stretches  about  Lesser  Slave 
Lake.,  Another  large  reclamation  project 
is  .being  planned  in  Saskatchewan,  where 
surveys  are  being  made  to  determine  the 
cost  of  draining  a  tract  of  1.000  square 
miles  east  of  Prince  Albert,  between  the 
Carrot  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers.  This 
project  will  open  to  farm  settlement  an 
area  which  borders  a  highly  developed 
agricultural  district. 

Hucksters  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  went  on 
strike  August  31  against  an  emergency 
order  of  the  acting  mayor,  which  permits 
farmers'  to  peddle  their  produce  on  the 
city  streets.  As  a  result  of  the  strike 
more  than  a  hundred  farmers  who  came 
to  the  city  markets  found  no  purchasers 
for  their  truck  loads  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  acting  mayor’s  order  was  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  getting  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  the  large  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
held  on  the  farms.  Previously  farmers 
had  been  forbidden  to  retail  their  produce 
in  the  city  without  obtaining  a  huckster’s 
license.  Market  men  estimated  that  pro¬ 
duce  worth  $3,000  would  go  to  waste  as  a 
result  of  the  strike. 

OBITUARY.  —  James  Wilson,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  died  Au¬ 
gust  26  at  his  home  at  Traer,  Iowa,  after 
an  illness  of  many  weeks.  He  directed 
the  agricultural  development  of  the 
United  States  for  15  years,  accomplish¬ 
ing  phenomenal  results  largely  by  means 
of  his  hard-headed  common  sense  and 
practicality  and  because  of  his  unswerving 
courage.  He  held  Cabinet  office  longer 
than  any  other  man,  although  Albert 
Gallatin  approached  this  record  with  his 
13  years’  service  as  ruler  of  the  Treasury. 
He  was  director  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  a  professor  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  and 
the  owner  of  the  best  run  farm,  1.200 
acres,  in  Tama  County,  in  all  Iowa,  when 
he  accepted  William  McKinley’s  call  to 
service  at  Washington.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  August  16, 
1835,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1851  with  his  parents,  who  first  settled 
in  Connecticut  and  then  moved  to  Tama 
County,  Iowa,  ne  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Iowa  College.  lie 
served  three  terms  in  the  Iowa  Legisla¬ 
ture.  the  last  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
In  1873  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where 
he  spent,  eight  years  in  all,  varying  Con¬ 
gressional  service  with  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  professorial  duties  and  with  practical 
farming.  Among  his  larger  services  Mr. 
Wilson  introduced  into  this  country  a 
number  of  valuable  crops  which  had  been 
successful  only  in  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  was  durum  wheat,  which 
came  to  yield  $50,000,000  annually  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest.  He  vastly 
extended  the  possibilities  of  wheat  grow¬ 
ing.  Under  his  administration  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  now  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions,  was  fostered  and  encouraged.  A 
serum  for  hog  cholera  was  given  to  the 
farmers  and  stock  raisers.  The  whole 
country  was  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  great  re¬ 
forms  were  made  in  dairy  sanitation  and 
in  the  care  of  and  handling  of  milk. 
The  good-roads  movement  began  and  was 
energetically  supported  by  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son.  who  had.  sample  roads  constructed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  olr'ect 
lessons.  Agricultural  communities  were 
instructed  how  to  build'  good  roads  with 
their  local  resources  and  material.  The 
forests  were  studied  and  a  beginning  made 
in  conservation  and  reforestation. 


flames  gained  such  headway  that  when  the 
Wakefield  engine  arrived  10  minutes  after 
the  call,  the  building  was  a  mass  of  rag¬ 
ing  fire,  and  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  the  firemen-  were  helpless.  The 
greenhouses  and  other  adjoining  buildings 
were  fortunately  saved*.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $6,000. 

The  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  was  held  on  the  grounds  of 
Charles  F.  Riordan,  Glen  II ill  Farm, 
Sharon,  Mass.,  August  12.  While  this 
organization  is  the  oldest  Ayrshire  Club 
in  New  England,  this  outing  outclassed  in 
every  way  other  previous  occasions  of  its 
kind.  The  farm  is  located  16  miles  from 
Boston  ;  it  is  in  the  hilly  part  of  Sharon. 
The  house,  barn  and  silo  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Riordan,  who  built  them  with  farm 
labor,  with  the  exception  of  two  car¬ 
penters,  and  yet  all  these  buildings  are  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Address  of  welcome 
by  the  hast.  Mr.  Riordan.  was  full  of  wit 
and  humor.  Clambake  and  all  fixings 
were  served  to  156  guests.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Lieutenant-Governor  Channing  II. 
Cox,  Glen  C.  Levey.  Dr.  Crossman  and 
•T.  G.  Watson  of  the  National  Association. 
The  great  attraction  was  the  Ayrshire 
bull  Lessnessock  Grim’s  Good  Gift  of 
Glen  Hill.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
is  the  largest  purebred  Ayrshire  bull  in 
the  world.  A  few  months  ago  he  weighed 
2.298  Lbs.  at  that  time  at  least  300  lbs. 
additional  would  only  put  him  in  good 
condition. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Thomas  Roland,  Nahant.  Mass.,  was 
elected  president,  and  Adolphus  Glide. 
Washington.  D.  C.,  vice-president.  The 
1921  convention  will  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Forty  reclamation  projects,  involving 
about  500  000  acres,  are  being  planned  in 
Alberta.  Canada,  and  surveys  are  being 
conducted  to  determine  costs  and  means 
of  bringing  water-covered  areas  into  agri¬ 
culturally  useful  land.  Among  the  lakes 
which  it  is  proposed  to  drain  are  Sullivan 
Take,  near  Castor;  Cygnet  T^ake,  near 
Rrd  Deer;  Low  Take,  near  Wabamum : 
Chip  Lake,  near  Entwbistle,  and  certain 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Iloosac  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  North 
Adams.  Mass.,  September  3-6. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  Septem¬ 
ber  3-12. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18.  . 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Fair, 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  .  School. 
Walpole.  Mass.,  September  15-16. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield. 
Mass..  September  19-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queen  s-Nassa  11 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  1-. 
September  21-25.  .  . 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fail-,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep¬ 
tember  27-October  1.  , 

International  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
September  27-October  3.  _. 

Vermont  State  Fair.  White  River 
Junction,  September  28-October  1. 

National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

Annual  fair,  Danbury.  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Danbury.  Conn..  October  4-3. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill-. 
October  7-16.  .  , 

Farmers’  week,  Morrisville  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  October 

12-16.  TT  , 
New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 

Conn..  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  8-13.  ^  T-  , 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kan 
sas  City,  Mo.,  November  13-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Expositm  . 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-December  4. 


Dibbins  was  dining  with  some  peopl 
who  were  proud  of  the  recent  elevation  o 
a  member  of  the  family  to  the  House 
Lords.  “This.”  said  his  hostess  makes 
the  second  of  my  husband’s  family  m  tn 
peerage.  Have  you  any  relation  in  J1’0 
House  of  Lords?”  “No!”  said  Dibbins. 
“but  I’ve  two  maiden  aunts  in  the  King- 
TTnovoB  — Tnrrtnto  Hun. 
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Cold  winter  nights— will  your 
house  be  warm  and  cosy? 


WHEN  the  quick  dusk  creeps  down  over  the  hills  in 
late  afternoon  and  lights  shine  early,  the  peppy, 
frosty  air  of  fall  gives  a  warning  of  winter.  You 
bet  a  man  is  glad  then  that  his  Andes  is  camped  in  the 
cellar  and  all  ready  for  a  battle  with  the  frosts.  He’s 
glad  for  himself.  And  he’s  glad  for  his  wife  and  his 
kiddies.  An  Andes  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  summer  comfort 
in  winter. 

If  you  haven’t  got  your  Andes  yet,  why,  man  alive, 
you’d  better  be  stirring.  Cold  weather  waits  for  nobody. 
But  does  it  take  an  Andes  long  to  lick  the  stuffin’  out  of 
cold  weather?  We’ll  say  it  doesn’t.  We’ll  guarantee  it 
doesn’t  to  the  extent  that  if  any  Andes  doesn’t  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction,  it  will  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase 
price  returned.  Can’t  remember  that  that  ever  happened, 
either. 


All  winter  long  your  home  can  be  flooded  with  warm, 
healthful,  economical  heat.  The  Andes  System  One  Pipe 
Furnace  saves  fuel  whenever  it  is  used,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  it  to  save  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount 
formerly  used.  The  Andes  can  be  installed  in  one  day 
without  the  confusion  and  dirt  of  putting  in  pipes  in  walls  and 
floors. 

The  Andes  is  a  very  economical  furnace  to  buy  because 
of  the  very  low  cost  of  installing  it;  because  it  is  made 
of  quality  materials  by  expert  workmen  which  insures  long 
life. 

Write  for  free  book  which  tells  all  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  furnace.  Use  the  coupon  today.  No  matter  how- 
warm  it  is  noontimes,  it’s  beginning  to  get  cold  nights. 
Don’t  delay. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  also  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating  Jor  Less  Money" 


BETTER  HEAJ1NC 
for  LESS  MQNEY 

rm  matte* 


Phillips  X.  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc., 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

Gentlemen: — 

1  am  interested  in  saving  fuel  money.  Please 
send  ind  your  free,  illustrated  booklet  called, 

“Better  Heating  for  Less  Money. ’’ 

Name  . 

Address  . . . . 

State  . 


One  of  50  houses  id  which  F.  E.  &  F. 
W.  Wells,  of  Greenfield,  Mass. ,  installed 
Andes  One  Pipes.  They  write,  “The 
houses  have  kept  very  warm,  even  at  20 
and  30  degrees  below  zero,  besides  using 
very  little  coal.” 


It  certainly  can’t  do  any 
harm  to  send  for  their  book. 
Just  doing  that  doesn’t  bind 
us  to  any  order.” 
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Don’t  Dread  the  Winter 

Get  this  Powerful,  Durable  STEWART 
Heater  and  have  Summer  heat  all  thru 

your  home  —  in  every  room  —  all  Winter  long. 


HEATS  ALL  THE  HOUSE 


That  Destructive  Storm 


STewarT 


ONEPIPE  FURNACE 

THIS  is  truly  a  wonderful  heater, 

not  simply  because  we  say  so,  but  be- 
cause  it  is  what  thousands  and  thousands  of  users 
say.  Ask  those  who  have  one — they’ll  tell  you  gladly. 

END  your  heating  troubles  forever 

by  installing  this  Powerful  New  Furnace 
right  NOW.  Your  home  will  be  warm  and  “comfy” 
all  thru,  even  in  below-zero  weather — you  will  burn  to  ^ 
LESS  fuel  (coal  or  wood) — You  will  have  LESS  work  tend¬ 
ing  fire  and  will  avoid  dust,  dirt  and  fire  danger  of  stoves  in  several  rooms. 

EXTRA  weight,  Straight  Firepot,  Large 

Firedoor,  Extra  Large  Register  and  other  features 
which  make  the  STEWART  so  successful  arc  the  result 
of  88  years  of  stove-making  experience. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET— FREE 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO., TROY,  NY. 

Since  Makers  of  STEWART  5toves.Ranges.Furnaces 


Last  week  we  printed  some  pictures 
showing  the  terrible  work  of  the  recent 
storm  in  Central  New  York.  Now  we 
print  another  picture  on  this  page,  here 
showing  the  total  destruction  of  what 
was  once  a  fine  barn.  The  following  plain 
and  direct  letter  tells  far  better  than  we 
can  the  hard  situation  in  which  these 
storm-beaten  farmers  find  themselves  : 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  have  seen 
many  questions  answered  through  its  col¬ 
umns.  Now  we  are  up  against  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  is  a  hard  one.  Four  weeks 
ago  our  county  (Allegany)  was  hit  by  a 
tornado,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
heard  of  around  here,  covering  a  good 
many  miles.  Some  farms  lost  every 
building,  and  from  that  down  to  only 
small  losses.  It  came  from  the  west,  and 
covered  in  five  or  six  strips  nearly  across 
the  county,  cleaning  up  several  farms, 
then  going  high,  again  dropping,  picking 
up  a  barn  or  house,  then  lifting  again. 
Now  the  question  is.  can  we  farmers  (on 
the  shady  side  of  50)  ever  pay  out  if  we 
borrow  money  to  rebuild?  We  cannot 
farm  it  in  this  climate  without  good, 
warm  barns  (20  to  30  deg.  below  zero 
last  Winter),  and  with  lumber,  nails  and 
labor  at  almost  prohibitive  prices,  a  35-cent 
dollar  does  not  go  very  far.  With  our 
barns  gone  and  the  terrible  weather  of 
the  last  three  weeks,  our  hay  and  grain 
are  rotting  in  the  fields.  This  Fall  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  sell  a  good  deal  of  our 
stock,  as-  we  have  not  feed  or  room  for 
them.  Professional  cow  buyers  have  been 
around  offering  $25  a  head  for  cows  that 
we  thought  were  worth  and  for  which  we 
have  paid  $100  a  head.  I  will  send  you 
a  card  or  two“showing  how  my  barn  looks. 
Of  course,  some  other  farmers  lost  more 
than  I  did  •  still  this  was  my  only  barn, 
and  it  would  cost  nearly  $3,000  to  build 
as  good  a  one  now,  to  say  nothing  of 


ways.  The  plants  are  growing  fine,  but 
today  I  found  that  the  whole  field  is  in¬ 
fested  with  strawberry  root-lice;  the  roots 
and  crown  are  covered  with  them.  Ig 
there  any  way  to  get  the  field  clean  of 
them?  The  plants  are  all  growing  well 
yet,  but.  I  am  afraid  they  will  ruin  the 
whole  field.  We  have  never  had  any 
strawberry  root-lice  here  before,  and  I 
grew  all  the  plants  myself  in  the  garden. 
The  field  is  also  full  of  small  black  ants! 
What  can  I  do  to  control  the  lice? 

Northville,  N.  Y.  e.  t. 

The  last  sentence,  “The  field  is  also  full 
of  small  black  ants,'’  contains  a  story  that 
would  fill  a  good-sized  book  if  all  of  the 
facts  were  told.  The  little  dark-brown 
ant  of  which  the  correspondent  speaks  is 
certainly  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  lice  throughout  the 
field.  These  ants  care  for  the  lice  very 
solicitously  and  tenderly  from  day  to  day. 
The  ants  make  burrows  in  the  soil  along 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  then  go  up 
to  the  leaves  and  carry  the  young  lice 
down  and  put  them  on  the  roots  in  the 
burrows  in  the  soil.  Here  the  young  lice 
suck  the  juices  from  the  tender  roots, 
grow,  multiply,  and.  above  all,  secrete 
many  drops  of  sweet  honeydew  which  the 
ants  gather  up  for  food. 

It  is  evident  the  ants  are  not  caring 
for  the  lice  froni  a  wholly  unselfish  point 
of  view,  but  rather  for  what  they  can  get 
out  of  the  tiny  creatures.  It  looks  a 
little  like  graft,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  lice  are  well  taken  care  of, 
and  put  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  food 
and  live  a  comfortable,  easy  life.  It’s  a 
sort  of  a  mutual  affair,  in  which  both 
parties  seem  satisfied.  When  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant  becomes  crowded  with  aphids 
the  ants  carry  them  away  to  a  fresh  plant, 
and  it  is  largely  in  this  way  that  the 
whole  field  becomes  infested. 

I  suspect  that  the  soil  on  which  these 
plants  are  growing  is  sandy  and  loamy, 
for  it  is  in  such  soil  that  the  ants  and 


A  Storm-wrecked.  Barn  in  Allegany  County,  V.  Y. 


losses  to  orchard  (50  trees),  crops  and 

SO  on.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  situation  in  that  section  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  farmer  who  reads  this.  An 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  taxes  on  this 
ruined  property  canceled  for  this  year, 
but  the  following  letter  sent  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Allegany  County  Board  of 
Assessors  shows  that  this  cannot  be  done : 

The  State  Tax  Commission  acknowl¬ 
edges  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  9 
in  relation  to  the  assessment  of  property 
in  your  tax  district  which  has  recently 
been  visited  by  a  severe  storm,  destroying 
much  property,  and  in  reply  you  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  this  department  regrets  that 
it  has  not  the  power  in  any  way  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  afflicted 
farmers.  Since  the  date  of  the  taxable 
status  of  property  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  fixed  as  of  July  1,  and  no  power 
is  vested  in  this  department  to  set  aside 
the  statutes  as  made  and  provided,  the 
assessment  of  property  as  made  by  the 
assessors  as  of  July  1  are  in  all  respects 
valid  as  they  relate  to  the  year  1920. 

Very  truly  yours, 

STATE  TAX  COMMISSION, 

By  DANIEL  SPRATT, 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner. 

These  farmers  find  themselves  up 
against  a  terrible  problem  with  Summer 
gone  and  their  barns,  which  are  the  fac¬ 
tories  on  a  dairy  farm,  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  cows  they  should  at  least  receive 
full  price  for  them.  We  would  like  to 
appeal  to  other  dairymen  who  may  be  in 
need  of  good  cattle  to  help  see  that  these 
cows  bring  what  they  are  worth.  Is 
there  not  some  way  in  which  these  af¬ 
flicted  farmers  can  be  helped  to  get  on 
their  feet  once  more? 


lice  are  usually  most  abundant.  It  may 
be  that  E.  T.  will  have  to  give  up  growing 
strawberries  on  this  soil,  and  he  may  have 
to  put  them  on  heavier  laud,  if  it  can  be 
found  on  the  farm.  Strawberries  do  well, 
very  well,  on  stiff  clay  soil,  as  I  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  in  my  garden  and  my  neighbor’s 
garden  any  day. 

I  am  at  loss  to  know  how  the  plants 
became  infested  with  the  root-louse,  unless 
a  few  had  been  present  on  the  plants  in 
the  garden,  but  were  not  noticed.  In 
that  case,  of  course,  a  few  of  them  on  the 
plants  when  set  multiplied  and  were  car¬ 
ried  all  through  the  field  by  the  ants.  I 
know  of  no  way  by  which  the  lice  may  be 
destroyed.  It  is  not  practicable  to  treat 
the  whole  field  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  could  be  used  in  an  effective  way 
without  injuring  the  plants.  One  grower 
reports  using  this  material  for  white 
grubs  that  were  destroying  his  plants.  He 
made  from  one  to  three  holes  about  three 
inches  deep  in  the  soil  around  each  plant 
with  a  broomstick,  taking  care  not  to 
make  any  hole  nearer  than  five  inches 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant.  He  then 
poured  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
liquid  in  each  hole  and  quickly  plugged 
up  the  opening  with  a  clod  of  dirt.  With 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  insect  we 
have  no  further  suggestions  to  make  re¬ 
garding  its  control.  glen  w.  herricK. 


Injury  from  Painting  Tree  Trunks 

You  print,  on  page  1351,  a  letter  from 
II.  A.  D.,  Massachusetts,  reporting  injury 
from  painting  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees.  I 
notice  that  the  mixture  used  was  made 
dark-colored  with  lamp  black.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  injury  reported  may  not 
have  been  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
paint  on  the  tissue,  but  that  the  dark 
color  of  the  paint  may  have  indirectly 
brought  about  the  Winter  injury  known 
as  sunscald.  You  will  find  a  similar  case 
discussed  in  Cornell  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
only  the  material  used  was  coal  tar. 

Kansas.  A-  J-  MIX> 


Strawberries.  Lice  and  Ants 

Last  May  I  plowed  one-half  acre  of  old 
meadow  and  set  it  out  to  strawberries.  I 
set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  enltivatfi  them  once  each  week,  both 


Lawyer:  “You  say  your  wife  at¬ 

tacked  you  with  a  death-dealing  weap¬ 
on.  What  was  it?”  Meek  Little  ^Man^ 
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America's  Only  Complete  Line 
of  Hi-Efficiency  Feed  Mills 


FOR  thirty  years  we  have  been  man¬ 
ufacturing  feed  mills  for  the  farms  of 
America  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  users  attest  to  Letz  supremacy. 

During  all  these  years,  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  striven  to  improve  our  product — to 
add  to  our  line — to  broaden  its  sphere  of 
usefulness.  And  now,  with  the  advent  of 
the  Letz  DIXIE,  the  wonderful  combined 
re-cutter  and  grinder  above,  our  line  is 
complete,  including,  as  it  does,  a  mill  for 
every  grinding  purpose. 

This  means  that  regardless  of  your 
locality  or  grinding  requirements,  you  can 
have  a  mill  built  for  your  purpose  by 
America’s  best-known  specialists,  to  do 
your  particular  kind  of  grinding — and  a 
mill  that  does  it  with  greater  speed, 
ease  and  economy  than  any  other  known 
process. 


Letz  Feed  Mills  are  famous  for  their 
grinding  plates.  These  plates  have 
thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like 
edges  that  cut,  grind  and  pulverize  all  in 
one  operation.  No  process  equals  them  in 
fine-cutting,  light-running,  durability,  and 
capacity. 

These  plates  are  self-sharpening — grind 
anything  grindable — are  guaranteed  to 
outlast  any  three  sets  of  ordinary  grind¬ 
ing  plates. 

Letz  Feed  Mills  enable  every  feeder  to 
realize  fully  upon  the  profit -advantages 
of  feeding  ground  feed  as  compared  with 
whole  grain.  In  reduced  feed  costs  and 
fatter  cattle,  the  Letz  Mill  soon  pays  for 
itself.  Every  farm  should  have  one. 
Investigate ! 

Free.  Two  books  that  every  feeder 
should  read— one,  our  catalog;  the  other, 
“Scientific  F eeding.”  Write  for  them  today*. 
Address 
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America  s  Leading  Feed  MUt 


Buy  at  this  "Sign  of 
the  Letz  ’  '  and  get  de¬ 
pendable  grinder 
service.  Displayed 
by  leading  dealers 
everywhere . 


America  *s  Leading  Feed  Mill 


letz  manufacturing  co 
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Wholesale  Distributing  Houses  in  46  States  Insure  Prompt  Service  Through  Lets  Dealers  Everywhere 
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^Jkose  u)ho  hade  used 

POSTUM 


instead  of  coffee  during 
the  past  year  are  sure  to  be 
ahead  in  purse  and  axe  Quite 
apt  to  be  ahead  in  health. 

Fair  price,  uniformly 
pleasing  flavor  and  gen¬ 
eral  table  satisfaction  keep 
Postum  in  first  place  with 
many  a  family. 


There's  a  Reason 

Made  lay 

Postum  Cereal  Company  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


^ABEV^Aoi' 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

Does  the  Work  of  Ten  Men — &  Cost 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  outfit  run 
by  gasoline  engine  cuts  15  to  35  cords 
of  wood  a  day — fells  trees — makes  ties 
—  runs  machinery.  One  man  or  a  boy 
can  handle  it.  Easy  to  operate,  easy  to 


move.  Engine  can  be  used  for 
Other  farm  work  when  not  sawing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG SAW 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Works  anywhere 
in  any  weather.  Simply 
send  name  — 
a  post  card 
will  do — for 
free  folder 
and  special 
direct  prices. 
Address 

PKILUPS  DRAG  SAW  MFG.  CO. 

828  Phillips  Bldg,,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Safety  First  for  Trees 

Trees  cost  much  more  than  they  did.  Save  those 
you  have.  Rabbits,  mice,  and  other  rodents  cannot 
gnaw  trees  that  are  protected  by 

HgglQftT  Tree  Ss 

They’re  especially  strong  and  durable :  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized;  rustproof;  easy  to  set  up  and  remove;  cer¬ 
tain  protection  for  young  and  mature  trees.  They 
cost  little  and  save  many  dollars.  All  sizes.  Write 

lor  cat.uoa  it. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Worcester.  Mass. 


w SO  styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 
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Why  Sell 
Potatoes  for  less 
than  they're  worth? 


ft fe  v 

tr%u'( 


If  you  grade  potatoes  by  hand,  you  are  not 
^  getting  all  they  are  worth.  Buyers  know  that  the  best 
i  J&Hl  hand  sorter  will  mix  a  lot  of  No.  2's  with  the  No.  1’s,  con¬ 
sequently  hand-graded  potatoes  will  not  bring  top  prices. 
Also  the  best  hand  sorter  will  put  a  lot  of  No.  1’s  with  the 
No.  2’s,  thus  cheating  himself  out  of  his  just  profits.  Don’t  continue  on 
"''"this  unprofitable  basis.  You  can  get  top  prices  for  your  potatoes  by  grad- 
/fi  ing  them  with  the 


Potato  Grader 


Buyers  recognize  that  machine  graded  potatoes  are  dependably  uniform.  They  know, 
too,  that  the  Boggs  will  not  bruiso  or  injure  potatoes,  as  the  grading  is  done  by  carrying 
potatoes  up  over  an  endless  belt.  '  ........ 

One  man  can  sort  and  grade  the  two  U.  S.  Government  sizes,  besides  eliminating 
culls  and  dirt,  in  one  operation  with  a  Boggs.  Handles  either  round  or  long  shapes. 

The  capacity  of  the  Boggs  ranges  from  25  to  250  barrel#  per  hour.  It  ia  operated 
by  band  or  power.  Prices  $55  and  up.  Send  for  booklet. 

Boggs  Manufacturing  Corporation,  11  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS;  The  Boggs  Grader  present#  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  big  money.  Write  for  exclusive  agency  proposition. 


AH  Sorts 


An  Object  Lesson 

Fig.  458  tells  its  own  story.  The  Ford 
tried  to  make  the  railway  crossing  and 
failed.  Some  will  see  (his  picture  aud 
become  a  little  more  cautious  iu  approach¬ 
ing  all  tracks;  others  will  not  learn,  ex¬ 
cept  through  actual  experience.  Iu  this 
particular  instance  no  one  was  killed, 
though  the  baggage  of  the  driver’s  wife 
was  tossed  over  50  feet.  The  fence  saved 
the  car  from  rolling  down  the  embank¬ 
ment.  When  the  time  comes  that  auto 
drivers  use  the  same  caution  in  appoach- 
ing  railway  tracks  that  they  use  when 
driving  with  “Old  Dobbin,”  the  number 
of  fatalities  will  be  materially  lessened. 

A.  H.  P. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover  Notes 

T  have  just  read  with  interest  your 
editorial  on  the  annual  Swee't  clover. 
Last  Spring  I  sent  for  one  of  those  little 
packets  of  seed.  As  it  was  a  very  busy 
Spring  with  me.  I  neglected  planting  this 
seed  till  the  last  week  in  June.  I  sowed 
it  in  some  rows  with  new-set  raspberry 
plants,  three  feet  wide,  and  thought  I 
was  putting  in  the  seed  very  thin.  The 
young  plants  soon  appeared  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  eight  inches  apart.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  garden  with 
yardstick  in  hand.  The  tallest,  plant, 
without  stretching  a  leaf,  just  as  it  stands, 
measures  05  inches,  the  next  04,  and  the 
average  for  all  “plants  GO  inches.  The 
plants  are  just  showing  signs  of  getting 
ready  to  blossom,  and  will  no  doubt 
greatly  exceed  these  measurements  before 
the  season  ends. 

That  none  of  your  readers  may  get.  the 
impression  that  this  is  a  one-way  plant  I 
may  say  that  the  space  between  the  rows 


the  trees  for  a  mulch.  Our  trees  are 
making  a  great  growth,  and  this  year  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  JoriNB.  lewis. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Ya. 

TL  N.-Y. — Mr.  Theron  McCampbell  of 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  .T.,  has  brought  us  a 
plant  of  this  clover  considerably  over 
seven  feet  high.  The  seed  was  planted  in 
May,  but  the  plant  did  not  begin  its 
growth  before  .Tune  1.  Our  own  clover  is 
now  about  00  inches  high,  and  some  of 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  bloom.  It 
seems  to  vary  quite  a  little  in  time  of 
flowering. 


Transferring  Bees 

T  would  like  to  transfer  bees  with  their 
brood  combs  from  damaged  hives  to  new 
ones  of  the  same  size.  Could  you  give 
me  information  on  how  to  do  it? 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  w.  n.  b. 

To  transfer  brood  combs  to  a  movable 
frame  hive,  and  you  cannot  well  transfer 
them  to  any  other,  smoke  the  bees  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  enable  you  to  handle  them; 
remove  the  old  hive  from  its  stand ;  re¬ 
place  it  with  the  new  hive  in  the  position 
of  the  old ;  drum  as  many  of  the  bees  as 
possible  out  of  the  old  hive  into  a  box 
inverted  over  it;  open  the  old  hive  and 
remove  a  brood  comb.  Lay  this  brood 
comb  upon  a  smooth,  cloth-covored  board; 
lay  a  frame  from  the  new  hive  upon  it, 
and  with  a  thin-bladed  knife  eat  out  a 
soot  ion  of  tho  brood  comb  to  just  fit  within 
the  same.  Slip  the  frame  down  over  this 
section  and  wind  a  string  two  or  three 
times  about  both  to  hold  the  comb  in  place 
until  the  bees  have  fastened  it  in.  The 
string  may  be  removed  later  or  left,  for 
tho  bees  to  take  care  of.  Never  mind  po¬ 
sition  of  comb  in  frame ;  got  it  into  place 
and  return  the  frame  to  the  new  hive. 
Continue  until  you  have  used  up  all  the 
good  brood  combs  of  sufficient  size  to 
fill  a  frame.  Dump  the  bees  that  you 


The  Argument  for  Safety  First.  Fig.  f/58 


is  nearly  filled  by  laterals.  On  the  tallest 
plant  I  counted  24.  The  first  one  meas¬ 
ures  today,  41  inches,  flic  twenty-fourth 
one  inch,  with  five  or  six  more  visible,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  I  am  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  plant,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  over-emphasized  its  possi¬ 
bilities  of  importance.  As  former  County 
Agricultural  Agent  in  Berkshire  County, 
I  advocated  tho  common  Sweet  clover, 
and  several  farmers  are  using  it,  with 
marked  success,  as  a  pasture  for  sheep 
and  lambs,  as  a  honey  crop  for  bees 
and  for  a  hay  crop.  One  of  the 
nicest  hay  crops  I  have  ever  seen 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Sweet  clover, 
Bed  and  Alsiko  clover,  Timothy,  Rod-top 
and  Alfalfa.  This  farmer  pronounced  it 
the  best  milk-producing  crop  he  could 
grow,  and  the  highest  yielder  per  acre. 
This  farmer  got  his  start  with  Sweet 
clover  when  a  seed  house,  through  some 
mistake,  filled  the  Alfalfa  bag  with  Sweet 
clover  seed.  The  seed  company  was  never 
sued  for  damages,  and  the  farmer  now 
orders  Sweet  clover  seed  as  well  as  Alfalfa 
from  the  company. 

If  the  biennial  had  any  defects  (although 
farmers  have  been  a  long  while  discover¬ 
ing  that  it  even  had  merits)  this  wonder¬ 
ful  annual  seems  destined  to  remove  all 
objections  to  this  member  of  the  legumi¬ 
nous  family.  F.  E.  PECK. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  you  are  making  with  annual 
Sweet  clover,  as  I  have  been  growing  the 
ordinary  biennial  white  Sweet  clover  as 
a  pasture  crop,  and  also  as  a  soil  im¬ 
prover  in  my  apple  orchard  for  several 
years,  and  like  it  better  every  year.  The 
picture  of  5-ft.  Sweet  clover  from  Florida, 
on  page  1368,  made  me  think  that  possibly 
your  readers  might  he  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  in  Southside  Virginia  eight  feet 
is  not  an  uncommon  height  for  this  won¬ 
derful  plant.  We  allowed  about  an  acre 
to  go  to  seed  in  an  orchard  this  Summer, 
and  I  think  it  averaged  6%  ft.  high. 
Usually  in  orchards  we  cut  it  when  about 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  pile  it  around 


have  dumped  out  Into  the  box  before  the 
hive  on  the  old  stand  and  they  will  enter 
and  take  possession.  Flying  bees  will 
also  return  to  this  hive.  The  best  time 
for  this  mussy  job  is  during  fruit  bloom 
in  the  Spring,  when  enough  honey  is  com¬ 
ing  in  to  enable  the  bees  to  build  comb 
and  finish  up  your  work  inside  the  house. 

M.  B.  I). 


Gathering  Wild  Honey 

When  would  be  the  best  time  to  gather 
the  honey  of  a  swarm,  of  wild  bees,  and 
how  could  it  be  done  to  avoid  destruction 
of  the  hive?  I  have  located  a  hive  of 
these  bees  in  the  nearby  swamps,  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
there  will  be  quite  some  honey  in  it. 
Barnegat,  N.  J.  k.  g. 

Tt  will  not  be  possible  to  get  this  honey 
without  destroying  the  home  of  the  bees, 
and  probably  not  without  cutting  the  tree. 
If  the  chamber  iu  which  the  honey  is 
stored  is  accessible  from  the  ground,  you 
may  be  able  to  open  it  by  sawing  a  slab 
from  the  tree  trunk,  hut  it  is  more  likely 
that  you  will  have  to  cut  the  tree  down. 
Unless  the  tree  is  wholly  without  value, 
the  permission  of  the  owner  should  be  se¬ 
cured  before  it  is  cut;  otherwise  you  will 
he  liable  for  trespass.  This  honey  may 
he  secured  at  any  time  in  the  Fall  after 
the  honey  flow  in  your  locality  has  ceased, 
and  you  may  find  all  that  your  imagina¬ 
tion  pictures  as  stored  in  that  hollow 
trunk.  Bee  trees  have  a  way  of  being  dis¬ 
appointing  after  being  opened  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  well  not  to  build  too  high 
hopes  of  heating  the  II.  O.  of  L.  this 
Winter  at  the  expense  of  those  bees. 

M.  B.  P. 


They  were  talking  about  the  different 
places  they  had  visited  during  the  war. 
One  Australian  was  saying  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  being  on  guard  one 
night  at  the  gates  of  Bethlehem.  hiid- 
dently  another  Australia  looked  up  at  the 
first  speaker  and  said :  “I’ll  bet  the 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  that  night 
—New  York  Globe. 
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Because  there’s  a  NEW- IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

in  the  cellar 

Seventy  degrees  indoors  when  it’s  zero  outside; 
every  room  upstairs  and  do'wn  attractively  warm; 
a  house  free  from  the  dust  and  dirt  that  is  inevit¬ 
able  when  stoves  are  shaken  and  coal  and  ashes  car¬ 
ried  through  the  rooms— these  are  some  of  the 
comforts  a  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  will  bring. 

One  day’s  work  will  put  into  your  home  all  of  these 
comforts  and  many  others.  There  is  no  network  of 
pipes  to  put  up,  no  alterations  to  be  made.  Just  one 
register  heats  the  whole  house  as  warm  as  toast. 

A  New-Idea  costs  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  good 
stove,  but  it  does  the  work  of  half  a  dozen,  so  that 
your  yearly  heating  bills  are  much  less. 

If  you  want  a  clean,  warm  house,  a  cool  cellar, 

Yfr!ie  fN  Caul°8’,  W,iich  explains  everything,  and  we  will  send  you  the  names 
of  the  New-Idea  dealers  in  your  neighborhood.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  “Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

44  The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about” 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  hind  of  hardware  dealers,  ample-' 
ment  men,  etc.  New-Idea  Dealers  everywhere  are  "making*  good.” 


economical  heating,  and  wish  to  be  free  of  the  labor 
attending  stoves,  you’ll  see  a  New-Idea  dealer  now. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you’ll  select  the  New- 
Idea.  For  example,  the  frameless  hot-blast  feed 
door.  It  has  no  joints  to  leak  gas  and  dust,  but 
supplies  a  stream  of  heated  air  that  utilizes  the 
heat-giving  gases  and  smoke  that  usually  are  lost 
up  the  chimney. 

Every  New-Idea  is  backed  by  a  binding,  signed  and 
sealed  guarantee  of  satisfactory  heating.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  the  New-Idea  does  all  we 
claim  for  it,  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
You  take  no  risk,  depend  on  no  one’s  word— it’s  all 
down  in  black  and  white.  This  guarantee  goes  with 
every  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace. 
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HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  EARN?  Make  more 

.spare  time  selling  the  New:Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  in  ym/r 'neighbor- 
hom  \ou  can  easily  turn  idle  hours  into  dollars  while  helping  your 
neighbors  to  have  more  comfortable  homes.  We  offer  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  right  man.  ve  icui 

AN  rite  us  for  full  details  of  our  proposition  to  agents. 
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Home  Conveniences 


Wiring  the  House  for  Electric  Light* 

It.  may  interest  some  who  are  thinking 
of  putting  electric  light  into  their  homes 
to  know  what  it  recently  cost  the  writer 
to  wire  his  own  house  and  install  the 
ordinary  electric  equipment.  We  have 
wanted  for  some  time  to  connect  with  the 
light  and  power  wires  which  bring  the 
current  from  a  village  six  miles  away,  hut 
have  postponed  the  job  because  of  the 
high  and  increasing  costs  of  everything 
involved.  The  war.  of  course,  sent  cooper 
out  of  sight,  and  copper  is  to  all  things 
electrical  what  leather  is  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker.  We  are  fortunate,  however,  in 
having  a  dealer  in  electric  supplies  in  the 
family,  and  so  in  being  able  to  get  all 
needed  materials  and  equipment  at  trade 
prices.  If  we  could  do  the  work  ourselves, 
a  low  cost  record  might  be  established. 

To  the  average  man  the  ways  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  altogether  too  mysterious  to 
permit  of  his  dabbling  in  volts,  amperes 
and  watts,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  this 
is  so.  for  an  apparently  small  mistake 
may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences 
where  powerful  currents  are  involved.  To 
wire  a  .house  and  install  the  ordinary 
lighting  fixtures  and  equipment  is  really 
a  very  simple  thing,  however,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  understood  and  a  few  rules  of 
the  Underwriters’  Association  are  known. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  learn  these  is  to 
inspect  carefully  a  job  already  done  and 
to  talk  with  some  friendly  electrician  who 
is  willing  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  trade. 

Our  eight -room  house  would  need  Ifi 
“outlets.”  as  places  for  the  attachment  of 
fixtures  are  called.  We  wanted  one  or 
more  lights  in  each  living  room,  in  the  at¬ 
tic.  woodshed  and  cellar,  and  several  wall 
sockets  for  the  convenient  attachment  of 
vacuum  cleaner  and  electric  iron.  At  I  he 
rate  charged  by  local  electricians.  $1  per 
outlet,  the  wiring  for  these  would  cost 
$G0,  with  all  fixtures  and  appliances  yet 
to  be  purchased.  We  didn’t  feel  that  we 
could  alTord  this,  and  decided  to  do  the 
work  ourselves  at  such  times  as  we  could 
give  to  it.  and  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  ma¬ 
terials  at  wholesale  prices.  Doing  this, 
we  wired  the  house  throughout,  placed 
lights  wherever  they  could  possibly  be 
needed,  and  purchased  a  vacuum  cleaner 
and  electric  iron,  all  at  a  total  cost  of  less 
than  .$100.  This  included  the  purchase  of 
a  meter  from  the  lighting  company  and 
wire  for  the  street  connection,  though 
making  the  connection  was  done  by  the 
company. 

A  few  items  of  cost  may  be  interesting 
by  way  of  comparison :  Four  hundred 
feet  of  X o.  1  1  rubber-covered  wire,  used 
in  interior  wiring.  $1.40;  250  feet  of  No.. 
10  wire,  for  street  connection.  $5;  175  15- 
in.  porcelain  tubes  for  floor  joists.  57c; 
100  porcelain  knobs.  $3.20;  service  switch 
with  iron  box,  05c:  four  rolls  rubber  and 
cotton  tape.  00c;  1  lb.  solder.  30c.  The 
meter  cost  $0.75,  but,  exclusive  of  this, 
the  total  cost  of  the  wiring  was  hut  little 
more  than  $15;  a  saving  of  $45  if  we  gave 
our  labor.  We  did  not  keep  any  record 
of  the  time  spent  in  this  work,  and  it  is 
probably  well  that  we  did  not;  still,  we 
bad  the  fun  of  doing  it,  and  the  time 
might  otherwise  have  been  spent  to  less 
advantage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  anyone  who 
has  recently  purchased  electric  fixtures 
that  they  are  high  in  price;  some  are  also 
bard  to  get.  Dealers  tell  us  that  glass¬ 
ware  ordered  a  year  ago  has  not  yet  been 
delivered,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  other  materials  than  it  was  during 
the  war.  We  found  that  a  very  modest 
three-light  chandelier  would  cost  us  $S  at 
wholesale,  and  from  that  up.  Fortunately, 
our  other  household  furniture  didn’t  re¬ 
quire  any  up-ness  in  chandeliers,  and 
something  lower  in  price  wouldn’t  look 
out  of  place.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  that 
n  friend  had  recently  removed  some  very 
pretty  gas  fixtures  from  his  house  and 
stored  them  in  his  at.tic.  Gas  fixtures 
work  equally  well  with  electricity  when 
wired  and  fitted  with  sockets,  lamps  and 
shapes.  More  work,  but  then,  of  course, 
more  fun;  that  is.  if  that’s  your  idea  of 
fun.  Wiring  gas  fixtures  is  something  of 
an  art.  but.  the  novice  can  do  it  if  lie  is 
possessed  of  a  little  ingenuity  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  use  time,  patience  ami  muscle.  The 
fixtures  must  be  taken  apart  and  gas 
cocks  and  other  openings  drilled  out  to 
admit  wires.  After  we  had  wired  three, 
wo  felt  that  we  knew  how  and  will  pass 
on  a  hint  here  that  would  have  saved  us 
time,  money  and  many  earnest  thoughts  if 
it  had  occurred  to  us  when  we  began  the 
work  instead  of  just  as  we  were  finishing 
the  last  chandelier.  Before  attempting  to 
draw  sticky  rubber-covered  wires  through 
holes  and  passages  much  too  small  for 
them,  lubricate  them  well  with  a  wet  cake 
of  hard  soap. 

We  bought,  three  chandeliers  for  $0.  one 
three-light  one  was  a  really  handsome  af¬ 
fair  that  would  undoubtedly  now  cost, 
new,  at  least  $.‘50.  When  wired  and  fitted 
with  sockets.  Limps  and  shades,  it  actual¬ 
ly  cost  us  $7.50;  labor  again  disregarded. 
The  others  cost,  less,  but  are  well  suited  to 
their  places.  It  isn’t:  wise  to  install  any 
one  piece  of  furniture  that  will  embarrass 
the  family  financially  in  an  attempt  to 
live  up  to  it.  Our  vacuum  cleaner  cost 
the  dealer’s  commission  less  than  $55.  the 
retail  price.  None  could  do  better  work, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  have  a  better 
motor,  the  heart  of  the  machine.  It  is 
evidently  unnecessary  to  purchase  the 
highest-priced  machines  on  the  market,  if 
service  rather  than  appearance  is  what  is 


wanted.  It  is  bard  to  understand  how  a 
small  electric  motor  and  fan  can  create  a 
current  of  air  that  will  suck  dirt  that  a 
broom  cannot  remove  from  a  carpet  or 
rug.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  they  do 
until  he  has  emptied  (he  machine  once  or 
twice  and  wondered  where  all  the  dirt 
could  have  come  from.  An  electric  iron 
at  $4.50  is  a  convenience  that  has  not  yet 
•been  tested.  It  is  quite  evident  from  trial, 
however,  that  an  electric  iron  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  expensive  household  conven¬ 
ience  in  use.  Power  and  light  take  rela¬ 
tively  little  current,  hut  heating  with  elec¬ 
tricity  is  expensive. 

The  worth  of  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  electric  lights  ready  to  tiood  any 
room  at  the  turn  of  a  switch  or  the  pull 
of  a  cord  can  hardly- he  estimated.  Hob¬ 
goblins  desert  the  cellar  and  woodshed 
and  even  the  ghosts  leave  the  attic,  and 
the  cost  need  not  be  excessive.  We  paid 
the  lighting  company  $1.53  per  month  for 
each  of  the  two  Winter  months;  this  at 
IS  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  No  waste  is 
permitted,  however;  a  light  not  in  actual 
use  is  immediately  turned  off.  and  the 
accusation.  “You  left  the  cellar  light  on 
all  night"  is  a  terrible  one  to  the  guilty 
member  of  the  family.  M.  B.  n. 

Building  a  Fireplace 

I  «am  writing  fiat  on  my  back  in  bed, 
having  gotten  in  the  way  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  that  knocked  me  down,  fractured  my 
right  hip  and  right  lower  leg.  laeenating 
leg  below  knee;  in  fact,  making  of  me  a 
general  wreck  for  the  past  2K  weeks. 


to  allow  this  neighbor  to  continue  going 
on  the  premises  and  taking  water  from 
the  well?  If  juy  neighbor  sold  his  place, 
could  new  owner  use  the  water  without 
my  permission  ?  Neighbor  has  always 
looked  after  the  well,  cleaning  it,  out,  etc. 

Pennsylvania.  C.  a.  m. 

By  crossing  your  land  for  more  than  20 
years  without  let  or  hindrance,  your 
neighbor  has  undoubtedly  obtained  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  continue  to  do  so,  and 
if  you  sold  your  property,  the  purchaser 
would  he  obliged  to  allow  him  to  continue 
going  on  the  premises  and  taking  water 
from  the  well.  In  the  event*  the  neigh¬ 
bor  sold,  the  new  owner  would  succeed 
to  his  right,  and  could  use  the  water  with¬ 
out  your  permission.  The  right  he  has 
runs  with  the  land,  and  inures  to  each 
succeeding  owner. 


The  Wife’s  Property  Right 

1.  What  part  of  the  cream  money  is  a 
woman  supposed  to  use  to  keep  house  on? 

2.  Gan  a  man  use  all  of  his  money  he 
earns  in  the  Winter  as  he  likes,  and  not 
give  his  wife  any  to  keep  house  on  or 
buy  clothes?.  3.  Does  all  of  the  personal 
property  belong  to  a  man?  4.  Can  a 
woman  sell  anything  from  the  farm,  such 
as  a  cow  or  some  chickens?  5.  What 
part  of  the  property  does  a  woman  get 
when  she  gets  a  divorce?  6.  Gan  a  man 
take  the  children  away  from  the  .mother? 
We  have  1(10  acres  of  land  and  eight 
cows,  two  pigs,  three  horses  and  some 
chickens  .beside  the  machinery.  7.  Does 
the  man  get  all  the  machinery  and  does 
a  woman  get  the  household  goods  or  fur¬ 
niture?  8.  What!  punishment  does  a 
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WRONG  W. A  V 


R/GHT  WAY 


J'lun  of  Fireplace 


<  hie  of  your  subscribers,  who  is  also  a 
patient,  in  (his  hospital,  received  his  It. 
X.-Y.  and  loaned  this  week's  copy  to  me 
to  look  over,  and  I  ran  across  the  article 
on  fireplaces,  page  1254.  Having  had 
an  experience  with  a  fireplace  that  had 
been  built  as  you  suggest,  I  felt  that  I 
must  tell  you  about  mine. 

In  19(M»  my  wife  bought,  an  old  house 
that  bad  this  fireplace,  bur  no  one  had 
been  able  to  build  a  fire  in  it  and  stay  in- 
the  room  on  account  of  its  smoking  so 
much.  In  a  copy  of  C auntry  l.ifc  in 
America.  1000  or  1010.  I  think,  was  an 
article,  "Fireplaces  That  Smoke,"  and 
two  drawings.  One  fireplace,  built  the 
right  way,  and  one  of  the  wrong  way, 
which  latter  was  the  way  ours  was  built. 

T.  G.  F.  says  his  is  an  old  farmhouse. 
So  is  ours.  Your  reply  is  all  right  so  far 
as  il  goes,  but  it  leaves  out  a  very  im¬ 
portant.  part,  if  he  is  (o  have  a  fireplace 
that  will  not  smoke.  One  important 
thing  you  do  not  mention  is  the  smoke 
shelf.  See  my  rough  drawing  and  the 
proportion  of  fireplace  opening  to  due. 
1 1 ii lo  is  139  sq.  in.  of  Hue  to  each  square 
foot  opening  (144  sq.  in.).  If  T.  E.  F. 
makes  opening  32  in.  wide,  as  in  yoair 
cross  section,  it  would  have  to  be  31%  in. 
high  to  be  in  correct  proportion  ;  not  a 
bad  size. 

As  for  smoke  shelf,  back  wall  of  fire¬ 
place  drawn  over  as  shown  lo  within 
4  in.  of  the  front  wall  above  opening. 
Gold  air  comes  down  flue,  strikes  shelf 
and  is  turned  so  that  hot  air  and  smoke 
strike  it  in  front  and  take  it  up  front  of 
flue.  If  shelf  is  not  put  in,  smoke,  etc., 
is  carried  out  into  room.  I  corrected 
ours  (at1  a  total  cost  of  90c)  by  getting 
tinner  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  galvanized 
iron  for  shelf  and  a  piece  of  tin  to  reduce 
opening  to  correct  proportion.  When 
new  chimney  is  built  it.  should  be.  done 
by  a  mason  (and  lie  sure  hi*  does  it  ;  he 
may  say  it  is  nonsense,  but  it.  is  not). 
My  wife  was  so  well  pleased  slio  made 
me  open  up  an  old  one  in  living  mom  and 
fix  it.  There  I  built  shelf  of  reinforced 
concrete,  and  faced  it  with  Pompeian 
brick.  joiin  makes  l.  black. 

Pennsylvania. 


Use  of  Well 

There  is  a  well  on  my  property  to 
which  a  neighbor  has  had  free  access  for 
years  without  any  written  agreement  ;  in 
fact,  long  before  the  property  came  into 
my  possession.  In  ease  I  made  sale  of 
my  holdings,  would  purchaser  be  obliged 


man  get  for  beating  a  woman?  M.  F.  S. 

Michigan. 

1.  Neither  law  nor  custom  gives  the 
wife  any  particular  shave  of  any  money 
coming  in  on  the  farm,  such  as  cream 
money  or  chicken  or  egg  money.  The 
husband  is  hound  to  support  the  wife  and 
lo  furnish  sufficient  money  to  maintain 
I  lie  home  in  a  proper  manner,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  this,  the  wife  should  complain 
to  court,  that  her  husband  does  not  sup¬ 
port  her,  and  the  court,  after  a  hearing, 
will  compel  the  husband  to  support  her 
properly. 

2.  No.  he  cannot.  Tic  must  give  his 
wife  sufficient  money  to  buy  her  clothes 
and  maintain  the  home.  If  he  does  not, 
proceed  to  court  as  directed  above. 

3.  That  all  depends.  As  a  general 
thing  the  husband  has  purchased  all  the 
personal  property  with  his  own  money, 
and  then  t lie*  property  belongs  to  him.  If 
(Ik*  wife  purchased  any  of  the  property 
with  her  own  money,  those  particular  ar¬ 
ticles  would  belong  to  her.  The  personal 
property  belongs  to  the  person  whose 
money  is  used  to  purchase  it. 

4.  Tf  the  husband  is  away  from  home 
earning  money  and  giving  none  to  the 
wife  for  the  support  of  herself  and  the 
home,  I  think  the  wife  is  justified  in  sell¬ 
ing  whatever  is  necessary  to  provide  her 
with  funds  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
the  home,  and  the  court  would  probably 
uphold  her  in  it.  The  husband  should 
first  lie  requested  to  provide  the  funds. 

5.  When  the  wife  sues  for  divorce  the 
court  grants  her  a  certain  sum,  called 
alimony,  which  she  gets  even  before  trial 
to  pay  for  carrying  on  the  litigation,  and 
then  if  she  wins  her  divorce  she  gets  a 
permanent  sum  at  regular  intervals  for 
lier  support.  She  gets  no  other  share  of 
his  property — except  she  retains  her 
dower  right  in  his  real  property. 

(».  When  a  divorce  is-  granted  the  court 
allows  that  parent  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  children  whom  lie  thinks  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  requires.  If  the 
wife  gets  the  divorce  for  cause,  and  the 
husband  is  found  to  be  at  fault,  the  wife 
would  probably  be  given  the  care  and  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  children,  and  the  husband 
would  he  required  to  support  thepi. 

7.  If  a  divorce  is  granted,  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  household  goods  would  go  to  that 
person  whose  money  was  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  it.  If  the  household  goods  belong 
to  (lie  husband,  he  nevertheless  would  he 
compelled  to  provide  a  home  and  furniture 
for  his  wife  and  children. 

8.  That  would  depend  somewhat  on 
how  hard  he  heat  her;  but  it:  is  a  crime 
and  ought  to  land  him  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  If  your  husband  is  treating  you 


in  the  way  this  letter  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate,  you  should  inquire  immediately  for 
the  best;  most  upright,  attorney  in  your 
vicinity  and  put  your  case  before  him  and 
seek  his  advice.  Your  husband  must 
provide  von  a  home  with  sufficient  food 
and  clothes.  And  he  has  no  more  right 
to  bent  you  than  a  stranger  has.  Get  the 
best,  local  advice  immediately,  and  then 
follow  it.  Y'our  husband  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  if  he  is  in  the  wrong — or  if  he 
is  in  the  right,  either.  if.  p. 


Right  to  Devise  Children  by  Will 

I  am  a  member  of  a  household  where 
your  paper  is  taken,  and  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  States 
in  the  Union  that  still  have  a  law  permit¬ 
ting  a  man  to  will  his  children,  even  the 
tinhorn,  away  from  their  mother?  If  so, 
what  States  are  they?  If  not  so,  when' 
was  the  law  repealed  in  the  last  State? 
Is  there  any  Federal  law  that  would 
render  such  State  law  void?  If  so,  when 
was  it  passed?  header. 

New  York. 

This  question  was  referred  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment.  of  Labor,  and  the  report  is: 

“We  have  not  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  this  subject,  and  are  therefore  unable 
to  give  you  a  definite  statement,  hut  of 
the  31  States,  the  laws  of  which  have 
been  searched  for  this  subject,  there  is 
none  which  makes  this  provision.  North 
Carolina  did  have  such  a  provision,  hut 
it  was  amended  in  1911,  making  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  mother  necessary. 

"Following  is  a  list  of  States,  the  laws 
of  which  we  have  searched  ;  California, 
Colorado.  Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  Now 
York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon.  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

“I  know  of  no  Federal  statute  which 
would  apply  to  this  subject.” 


Adopting  a  Child  in  Pennsylvania 

We  have  taken  a  child  from  the 
“home";  had  him  25  months.  The  rela¬ 
tives  have  not  paid  anything  to  the  home 
for  his  support  since  a  year  ago  last 
December.  When  approached  the  mother 
refused  to  give  up  the  child,  but  did  not 
take  him.  nor  send  any  cash.  A  friend 
has  told  us  we  could  take  the  child  before 
the  poor  hoard,  put  him  upon  the  town, 
and  immediately  take  out  adoption 
papers.  This  has  been  done  twice  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Can  we  do  this 
in  Pennsylvania,  inasmuch  ns  the  mother 
lias  for  1f»  continuous  months  paid  noth¬ 
in".  and  previous  to  this  spasmodic  pay¬ 
ments  for  four  years?  w.  0. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tf  the  parents  or  relatives  do  not  offer 
any  support  whatever,  or  even  insufficient 
support  to  maintain  the  child,  the  sug¬ 
gested  procedure  could  he  carried  out, 
namely,  putting  him  as  a  public  charge 
upon  the  poor  directors  or  the  town.  If 
then  the  relatives  would  not  offer  to  make 
a  proper  home  for  him,  application  to 
have  the  child  on  parole  could  he  filed, 
and  later  papers  of  adoption  could  be 
asked  from  the  court.  The  adoption  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  he  contested  by  the  parents 
nr  relatives,  who  in  bringing  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  have  to  prove  that  they 
contemplate  making  a  proper  home  for 
the  child  so  that  it  would  not  again  be¬ 
come  a  public  charge.  These  procedures 
would  vary  according  to  the  various  legal 
methods  in  effect  in  the  different  counties, 
and  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  he  to 
consult  some  reliable  attorney  of  your 
county.  E.  J.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Learning  the  Automobile  Business 

The  letter  on  page  1208.  inquiring  about.  ( 
tin*  automobile  course,  is  answered  cor¬ 
rectly,  when  it.  comes  to  learning  the  auto- 1 
mobile  business.  The  greatest  trouble , 
with  those  learning  from  apprenticeship 
is  that  they  do  not  study  from  good  text¬ 
books.  and  a  great  deal  of  stress  is  put 
upon  the  advantage  that  the  students 
have  over  the  self-made  mechanic,  as  be¬ 
ing  able  to  become  foremen,  whereas  the 
mechanic  who  has  just  learned  how  to  do  i 
the  work  from  experience  never  gets  any  1 
higher  than  just  n  common  mechanic.  | 
While  that  is  true  to  a  great  extent,  there  | 
is  no  reason  why  anybody  cannot  study  i 
at  homo  just  as  well,  for  so  much  work  , 
is  crowded  into  a  small  amount  of  time 
that  most  of  your  studying  is  done  at 
your  room  anyway.  Tf  anybody  will  just 
locate  a  first-class  garage  where  they  are 
willing  to  help  explain  the  fundamental 
parts,  ho  will  he  ahead,  both  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  in  the  saving  in  money.  1 
have  learned  this  by  experience,  for  I  at¬ 
tended  ns  good  a  school  as  there  is. 

Michigan.  E-  n< 


At  the  local  club  they  were  comparing 
notes  as  to  the  speed  and  other  qualities 
of  their  cars,  when  Stevenson  remarked: 
“That  man  Smythe,  who  has  a  suburban 
•real  estate  development,  has  the  fastest 
car  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Ij® 
makes  70  miles  nil  hour."  Great  Scott  . 
exclaimed  a  listener.  “What  does  he 
want  a  ear  like  that  for?”  “Tie’s  got.  to 
have  it  when  lie’s  advertising  his  property 
as  being  five  minutes  from  the  station.  ■ 
New  York  Globe. 


Lettuce  in  Delawaro 
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How  can  I  raise  lettuce?  I  try  it  ,in 
various  ways,  but  when  it  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  the  plants  all  go  to  seed.  I 
want  to  raise  for  heads.  F.  G. 

Felton,  Del. 

To  grow  good  head  lettuce  you  must 
head  it  in  the  cool  weather  of  Spring  or 
Fall.  Very  few  varieties  will  stand  hot 
weather  long.  The  variety  now  generally 
grown  by  market  growers  is  the  Big  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  is  a  good  variety  for  frames 
in  Fall  and  early  Spring,  but  is  worthless 
for  heading  in  the  open  garden,  as  it 
bolts  into  bloom  with  the  first  warm 
weather.  For  outside  heading  in  Spring 
Hanson  and  Wonderful  or  New  York  are 
best,  but  in  your  climate  lettuce  must 
head  in  Spring  before  June,  or  it  will 
not  head.  Then  the  soil  is  an  important 
matter.  It  must  be  made  very  rich  with 
old,  rotten  manure,  and  then  the  plants 
should  be  dressed  between  the  rows  with 
a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  Lettuce  must  be  grown  fast  to 
be  good,  and  never  allowed  to  get  stunted. 
For  early  Spring  heading  the  plant'* 
should  be  raised  in  cold  frames  from  seed 
sown  in  early  February  and  transplanted 
in  late  March  or  early  April.  T  set  in 
beds  six  feet  wide  and  plant  8x10  in. 
T’se  side  dressings  of  the  equal  mixture 
of  acid  phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda 
twice  during  the  growth.  For  Fall  head¬ 
ing  in  the  open  garden  sow  seed  middle  | 
of  August  thinly  broadcast  and  rake  in 
lightly.  This  will  make  better  plants 
than  sowing  in  rows.  Set  the  plants  in 
the  same  kind  of  bed  when  large  enough. 
Be  sure  to  stuff  the  soil  with  fine,  old,  rot¬ 
ten  manure,  and  then  push  the  growth  to 
head  when  nights  are  getting  cooler.  The 
l!ig  Boston  does  well  for  this  crop  if 
never  allowed  to  lack  for  water.  If  ar¬ 
tificially  watered,  no  sprinkle  will  do.  but 
a  soaking  to  the  bottom  roots.  Lettuce 
will  not  head  iu  very  sandy  soil.  You 
will  need  a  medium  loam.  To  grow  let¬ 
tuce  in  frames  under  glass,  sow  seeds  of 
Big  Boston  in  late  September,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  probably  is  best 
in  your  section.  Set  them  iu  heavily 
manured  cold  frames  as  soon  as  large 
enough  and  set  as  in  the  open  ground. 
When  frost  comes,  use  the  sashes  at  night 
nod  strip  in  day,  and  as  the  weather 
grows  cold  air  daily  and  sec  that  there  is 
no  suffering  from  drought.  Use  the  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers  between  the  rows.  This 
crop  should  head  about  Christmas.  If  the 
weather  gets  very  cold  after  the  plants 
turn  iu  to  head,  you  should  have  mats  or 
cover  of  some  sort  for  the  glass,  as 
scorching  by  frost  will  spoil  the  heads. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Calla  as  a  House  Plant 


I  have  a  calla  lily  which  grows  very 
fast.  It  is  two  years  old,  but  never 
lias  blossomed.  It  now  has  three  stalks 
about  a  yard  high;  each  stalk  has  a  large 
leaf.  One*  of  the  leaves  is  beginning  to 
decay.  What  can  I  do  with  it?  it. 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

This  inquirer  does  not  tell  how  the 
calla  has  been  treated,  but  as  the  plant 
was  in  full  growth  in  August,  we  infer 
that  it  has  not  been  given  necessary  rest¬ 
ing  period  during  Summer.  The  leaf  de¬ 
scribed  as  beginning  to  decay  is  merely 
a  symptom  of  the  rest  needed.  The  com¬ 
mon  calla,  botanically  Znntcdcschia  sc- 
tlnopica,  but  long  called  Hichurdiu,  grows 
vigorously  all  the  year  round,  when  plant¬ 
ed  out  with  abundant  moisture,  as  in  a 
mild  climate,  or  under  glass,  but  as  a 
house  plant  it  should  rest  through  the 
Summer,  the  roots  being  dried  off.  It 
m  too  lute  to  do  this  with  the  plant  in 
question,  as  the  roots  are  repotted  iu 
September.  They  require  rich  soil,  with 
good  drainage,  but  plenty  of  moisture, 
"jth  a  liberal  amount  of  liquid  manure 
"‘hen  well  established.  Keep  it  growing 
nil  Winter;  about  the  end  of  May,  or 
"hen  it  is  evident  that  full  growth  has 
men  attained,  gradually  withhold  water. 
t>y  July  the  leaves  should  turn  yellow, 
nml  begin  to  die  down.  The  roots  may 
:  ,n  he  dried  off.  It.  is  a  desirable  plan 
to. leave  the  root  in  the  pot  with  the  dry 
noil,  turning  the  pot  on  its  side, ‘and  leav- 
i 111  ™  **hed  or  similar  place  until  ro- 
v’  ’’d.  Early  iu  September  shake  the 
, l,v  mirth  off  the  root,  and  repot  in  rich 
"■un.  giving  plenty  of  root  room  and 
;  ;  ndant  drainage.  The  calla  is  a 

’  lure-loving  plant,  but  sour,  soggy  soil 
no,  ays  objectionable.  Well-rot  l  cd  cow 

"“l11'0  »  excellent  fertilizer  for  this 

.oto.i  i  AfterAls  Flowing  well  give  occa- 
j,  doses  of  liquid  manure,  and  flower- 

witb'Sm,U  d  Tn'at,,<I  in  this  wav. 

oii.  n  \r;,anmm  fasting  period,  the  calla 
nhnf  f/ves  excellent  bloom  us  a  house 
‘o  mf’nF Jw1cn,iK  year  after  year,  although 
do  greenhouse  authorities 

ot  advise  it  for  the  window  garden. 


SEPTEMBER.  If  US 


Learn  how  to  cut  fuel  bills  y  to  y2 — and  have 
your  entire  home  warm  and  cozy  in  coldest 
weather — by  attending  “CaloriC  National  Pre¬ 
pare  For  Winter  Week”  exhibits. 

Beginning  Saturday,  September  11th,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  eight  days,  special  “Prepare  For  Winter” 
exhibits  will  be  made  by  thousands  of  CaloriC 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Visit 
the  CaloriC  dealer’s  store  in  your  community 
— “Heating  Headquarters” — and  learn  WHY  the 
CaloriC  burns  less  fuel  and  heats  more  uniformly. 

Made  by  largest  manufacturers  of  warm-air 
furnaces  in  world.  Sold  under  Money-back 
Guarantee.  No  plumbing,  no  pipes  to  freeze, 
no  expensive  installations.  Over  100,000  users, 
many  in  this  state — in  your  neighborhood. 

Write  today  for  CaloriC  Book  or  see  nearest  dealer. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

( The  Monitor  Family) 

101  Years  in  Business 

Woodrow  Street 


If  -  f4C'<,:oa  Stov' 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WW  W]  I1 

the’  original 


1  i  t  )  )  n  n  )  <  Fs  ij  A  »  »  I  n  *  <  M  'rrl 

PIPELESS ‘  FURNACE  TRIPLE-CASING  PATENT 


j 

WITTE  you  $ 50e? 


ONLY 

*125- 

?-8.  * 


ON  YOUR  DRAG  SAW 

"DIG  increase  in  my  factory  enables  me 

I  ■*-'  to  mako  lowest  cash  offer  on  a  Drag  Log  Saw. 
Lever  Control  to  Start  or  Stop  Saw  while  engine 
runs.  ArmSwing  and  ForcoFecd  forfastcutting. 
Powerful  4-cycle  engine  with  Bpced  regulator.  6-ft. 

Baw  blade.  Complete,  ready  to  use.  $126  F.  O.  B. 
Kuuuaa  City,  $6.60  extra  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


3 


Buy  NOW!  While  you  can  Save  $50 


iff)  all  right.  All  improvements;  fully  Kuarantced.  Have  your  bunker  wiro  order  today 
and  bavo  $60.  Addresa  your  nearest  shipping  point. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  1803  Empire  Bldg./pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a*  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Buy  Paint ■ 

DIRECT  o(  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

MDIIFTTn”  Roof.  Barn 
KUGGLD  an(j  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1 5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


*  Prevent  winter  niina  smothering  tho  noil.  Put 
land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ilit oiling  ami  terracing  done  now  with 
,,  Farm  DltchsT 
?//iy  Torrac.r 
— and  Grndor 
Work,  In  .or  toll.  M.kox  •*V".,b*po4  diwh 
or  oluiu  aitoho,  di'.B  *  It  4r«p.  Alt  ilroi. 
Bo.cr.IMa.  AOjult.Mo.  Writ,  for  Frcoliook. 
OWENSBORO  OITCHEH  *  GRADER  CO,  la 
Bex  334,  Oneosbof*.  Ity. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machiuo  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
tonus.  Mauy  stylos  audsizos  for  all  purposes. 

IV rite  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  have  been'  talking  of  late  about  co¬ 
operation  and  the  need  of  working  to¬ 
gether  if  we  are  to  put  farming  where  it 
should  be  as  a  business.  Of  course  that 
is  good  theory — the  practice  is  much  more 
difficult.  My  friend,  Benjamin  Grundy, 
comes  forward  to  throw  a  barrel  of  very 
cold  water  on  any  such  scheme,  and  then 
follows  with  a  wet  blanket.  Benjamin 
says  farmers  will  never  really  combine. 
You  may  get  them  to  join  the  Grange  or 
the  Farm  Bureau  or  some  other  organi¬ 
zation,  but  they  will  still  hang  to  their 
old  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  refuse 
to  give  them  up.  Grundy  says  farmers 
inherit  prejudice  and  spite  as  they  do  the 
color  of  their  hair  of  the  shape  of  their 
nose,  and  that  it  grows  up  like  a  spite 
fence  around  each  farm  or  home.  Thus 
they  may  get  together  on  some  rather 
superficial  things,  but  not  on  the  essential 
things — which  demand  sacrifice  and  un¬ 
selfish  work. 

Benjamin  is  sour  and  discouraged.  He 
is  55  year’s  old,  and  thinks  he  has  tried 
hard  to  organize  and  help  farmers.  They 
have  not  responded  as  he  thinks  they 
should  have  done,  and  so  he  has  foolishly 
quit  trying.  There  are  too  many  men  like 
Grundy,  who  think  the  world  may  be 
cured  of  some  long-standing  disease  by  a 
surgical  operation  or  some  dose  of  medi¬ 
cine.  If  that  were  true,  the  evil  and 
wrong  in  the  world  should  have  been 
cured  by  the  Great  War.  That,  however, 
has  not  happened — in  fact,  we  are  now 
facing  worse  troubles  than  we  had  before 
the  war.  You  cannot  make  people  good 
or  sensible  by  law,  and  no  one  can  in¬ 
crease  the  good  in  the  world  without  add¬ 
ing  a  good  share  of  it  from  his  own  life ! 
$  $  $  $  * 

I  know  all  about  this  prejudice  and 
spite.  You  will  find  more  or  less  of  it 
in  every  community.  The  meanest  thing 
on  earth  is  a  family  feud,  and  the  next 
meanest  is  a  senseless  quarrel  between 
neighbors.  I  knew  a  case  of  a  spite  fence. 
Two  men  lived  side  by  side  in  a  town. 
Both  took  light  and  power  from  the  same 
electric  wire,  both  drew  water  from  the 
same  pipe.  The  soil  of  their  gardens  was 
just  alike,  and  no  chemist  could  detect 
any  difference  between  the  air  they 
breathed.  Yet  these  two  men  fell  out  and 
developed  a  bitter  quarrel.  Some  said  it 
started  over  a  hen  or  a  dog ;  others  said 
it  was  a  “women’s  quarrel.”  I  think  it 
was  a  fool’s  quarrel,  as  such  things  usually 
are.  At  any  rate,  it  got  so  bad  that  one 
man  refused  even  to  look  at  his  neighbor’s 
house.  So  he  started  a  “spite  fence”,  just 
inside  his  boundary  line.  He  built  it  10 
feet,  then  20  feet,  and  finally  as  high  as 
the  two  houses.  And  he  thought  he  had 
the  support  of  his  entire  family.  What 
made  him  do  such  a  foolish  thing?  Prob¬ 
ably  some  1,000  years  or  more  ago  one 
of  his  ancestors  fell  out  with  a  neighbor 
over  some  simple  thing,  and  the  two 
fought  with  clubs  ,  and  stones  and  threw 
mud  at  each  other’s  hut.  It  must  have 
been  the  stirring  of  some  dormant  cell  in 
this  modern  man’s  brain  which  prompted 
him  to  shut  the  sun  and  air  away  from 
his  neighbor’s  house.  He  felt  proud  of 
his  job,  and  when  the  fence  was  finally 
completed  he  went  out  one  evening  to 
inspect  it.  At  one  place  he  found  a  loose 
board.  Some  one  had  knocked  out  the 
nails  and  lightly  tacked  the  board  on  so 
it  was  easily  removed.  The  old  man  grew 
suspicious  and  hid  behind  a  tree  in  his 
yard  to  see  what  would  follow.  After 
awhile  he  saw  a  dark  shadow  appear  from 
his  neighbor’s  house,  come  to  the  fence 
and  gently  pull  off  the  board.  Then  a 
figure  in  white  flitted  through  the  moon¬ 
light  from  his  own  house  and  joined  the 
other  figure  in  the  shadows.  And  the  old 
man  rushed  upon  them  in  triumph..  What 
do  vou  suppose  he  found?  His  only 
daughter — the  pride  of  his  heart — had 
come  out  to  meet  the  only  son  of  his  hated 
neighbor.  They  were  courting  each  other 
through  that  spite  fence!  .You  see,  there 
never  was  a  barrier  of  prejudice  and  hate 
so  spiteful  or  so  high  that  love  cannot  and 
will  not  find  its  way  through,,  and.  there 
is  nothing  else  that  can  do  it  without 
leaving  both  families  in  ruin.  And  so 
when  Benjamin  Grundy  puts  on  his  long 
face  and  says  the  situation  is  hopeless  I 
laugh  at  him.  for  my  children  at  least  are 
not  to  inherit  spite  and  prejudice  against 
any  neighbor  or  against  any  class.  They 
will  be  able  to  co-operate  for  any  worthy 
purpose  if  I  can  have  any  influence  upon 
their  future.  A  legacy  of  that  sort  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  leave  our  children.  We 
may  go  aas  far  as  we  can  along  the  road, 
and  let  the  children  go  further. 

***** 

As  for  these  family  feuds  that  you  read 
about,  they  are  often  more  fancied  than 
real.  We  read  most  about  them  in  books 
or  stories,  and  probably  every  story  writer 
will  tell  you  that  when  he  starts  out  to 
develop  a  plot  he  bends  many  incidents 
out  of  their  true  course  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose.  I  can  tell  you  about  one  bloody 
family  feud  which  will  illustrate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  fact  and  imagination.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  deaf  man,  had 
this  experience.  He  spent  the  night  with 
a  family  in  the  Keutueky  mountains.  Like 
most  other  Northern  men,  my  friend  had 
heard  about  feuds  and  family  warfare 
until  he  thought  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  exchange  gunshots  with  a  neighbor  be¬ 
fore  breakfast.  As  night  came  on  it  was 
evident  to  our  deaf  friend  that  something 
unusual  and  solemn  was  on  hand.  He 
got  just  enough  of  the  conversation  to  set 
him  wrong. 


“They  will  be  here  soon  after  dark,” 
he  heard  the  man  say  to  his  boys,  “and 
we  must  be  ready  for  them.” 

He  saw  the  women  shudder  and  look 
anxiiously  inito  the  twilight.  The  men 
and  boys  brought  out  three  big  guns,  and 
carefully  loaded  them,  and  also  filled  up 
two  big  army  pistols.  It  seemed  to  my 
friend  as  if  they  were  back  in  history 
some  150  years,  when  Kentucky  was 
known  as  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground,” 
and  no  man  knew  when  the  enemy  would 
be  upon  them.  As  soon  as  supper  was 
eaten  the  women  blew  out  the  lights  and 
they  all  sat  in  darkness. 

“We  must  take  them  by  surprise  if  we 
are  to  get  them  at  all,”  said  the  farmer, 
as  he  clicked  the  lock  of  his  gun  by  the 
stove.  The  old  dog  lay  on  a  mat  by  the 
door  Avith  one  eye  open  and  his  ears 
alert  for  the  slightest  sound.  My  friend 
says  that  he  passed  a  very  bad  half  hour. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  a  deaf  man  to  feel 
himself  in  the  presence  of  danger  when 
it  is  light  enough  to  “hear  with  his  eyes,” 
but  in  this  dark  silence,  waiting  Avith 
loaded  guns  for  the  “enemy”  without 
knowing  Avhat  or  who  the  enemy  might 
be,  or  why  he  Avas  coming,  was  enough 
to  try  the  stoutest  nerves.  This  man  was 
not  interested  in  killing  anyone,  or  in 
being  killed  by  any  stranger.  The  cur¬ 
tains  were  pulled  down  and  there  was  no 
light  except  that  from  a  narroAV  crack  at 
the  stove  door.  This  splinter  of  light 
brought  into  vieAV  the  old  dog  watching  by 
the  door,  and  the  stern  face  of  the  griz¬ 
zled  farmer  as  he  sat  back  from  the  stove 
Avith  that  big  gun  laid  across  his  knees. 
My  friend  says  that  stern,  grizzled  face 
brought  to  mind  those  mountain  stories 
of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  which  were 
60  popular  a  few  years  ago.  If  ever  a 
man  cursed  himself  for  ever  leaving  home 
it  Avas  my  deaf  friend  as  he  sat  in  that 
dark  room,  an  unwilling  actor  in  a  family 

feud  warfare ! 

***** 

All  of  a  sudden  the  old  dog  started  up 


with  a  low  growl  and  put  his  nose  to  the 
crack  under  the  door.  His  great  jaws 
were  open,  the  lips  dropped  from  the  great 
Avhite  teeth,  and  the  stiff  hair  bristling 
all  over  his  body.  The  enemy  Avas  evi¬ 
dently  at  the  gates.  The  family  was  well 
trained  in  warfare.  The  women  and  girls 
did  not  faint  or  scream.  They  acted  as 
if  they  could  easily  load  the  guns  as  the 
men  folks  fired.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
any  defensive  campaign.  The  farmer  and 
his  boys  caught  up  their  guns,  quietly 
opened  the  door  and  stole  out  into  the 
darkness.  My  deaf  friend  found  the  tAvo 
big  pistols  thrust  into  his  hands,  Avhile  a 
big  hand  on  his  shoulder  led  him  through 
the  door  outside — into  the  battle !  The 
hand  guided  him  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  pushed  him  into  what  seemed  to  be 
the  corner  made  by  a  Ioav  building  and  a 
fence.  Then  the  owner  of  the  hand  passed 
on  into  the  blackness!  Well.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  Ariolent  exercise  in  mental 
gymnastics  to  be  left  in  such  black  silence. 
You  do  not  fully  knoAv  what  it  is  all 
about  or  who  you  are  to  fight.  There  you 
are  in  the  pitch  darkness  and  utter  silence 
Avith  a  murderous  Aveapon  in  your  hand — 
waiting  for  what?  You  imagine  that 
each  square  yard  of  the  thick  darkness 
contains  a  dozen  creatures  eager  for  your 
life.  Why  they  are  there  or  what  it  is 
all  about  you  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  on  general  principles,  you  must 
get  them  or  they  will  get  you.  My  friend 
says  he  seemed  to  have  lived  about  10 
years  when  suddenly  a  cloud  above  him 
seemed  to  split.  It  seemed  as  if  someone 
Avas  carrying  the  moonlight  in  a  paper 
bag,  when  all  at  once  the  bag  opened  and 
a  ray  of  light  darted  through.  My  friend 
found  himself  at  what  seemed  the  corner 
of  a  henhouse.  Across  a  cleared  space  a 
feAV  rods  away  three  crawling  things  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  grass.  They  were  white 
Avith  black  shadoAvs — to  the  deaf  man  they 
seemed  like  the  faces  of  three  men  with 
hats  on,  slowly  crawling  through  the  grass 
and  weeds  up  to  the  back  of  the  house. 


Then  it  flashed  through  the  mind  of  the 
deaf  man  that  these  wretches  were  crawl¬ 
ing  up  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  There  is 
such  an  incident  in  one  of  Craddock’s 
stories.  Now  it  was  not  his  quarrel,  but 
his  ancestors  had  fought  in  every  war 
Avhich  this  nation  had  known.  Before  he 
really  knew  what  he  was  doing  he  aimed 
one  of  those  big  pistols  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  nearest  Avhite  thing  threw 
itself  in  the  air,  gave  a  struggle  and  lay 
still.  The  other  two  turned,  but  before 
they  could  run  those  big  guns  spoke  from 
behind  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  hail  of  small 
shot  swept  over  the  ground.  Then  in¬ 
stantly  the  paper  bag  seemed  to  close  and 
the  moonlight  was  shut  off. 

***** 

The  lights  in  the  house  blazed  out  and 
my  deaf  friend  6tumbled  through  the  yard 
and  in  through  the  door.  He  felt  like  a 
murderer,  for  that  white  face  of  the  man 
crawling  through  the  grass  haunted  him. 
There  had  been  something  fearful  about 
the  way  that  white  face  had  turned  to 
him  after  his  shot  and  then  dropped  in 
death.  He  Avas  a  murderer — he  had  killed 
a  man  in  a  foolish  quarrel  which  had 
nothing  to  do  Avith  him.  I  presume  no 
one  can  realize  what  this  man  suffered  as 
he  made  his  way  into  the  house.  lie 
found  a  jubilant  family — even  the  women 
and  girls  laughing  and  exulting  over  the 
death  of  these  intruders. 

“A  great  shot  you  made,”  said  the 
farmer ;  “you  hit  right  in  the  head.  Come 
and  look  at  ’em !” 

They  led  the  poor,  heart-broken  fellow 
out  to  where  the  bodies  lay — the  boys 
carrying  lanterns  and  the  girls  behind 
them.  Our  friend  shut  his  eyes  and  tried 
not  to  look  at  these  poor  mangled  bodies, 
but  some  terrible  fascination  forced  him 
to  look.  He  remembered  thinking  that 
this  was  the  first  and  only  time  he  had 
prayed  for  blindness.  He  knew  that  the 
white  face  which  had  turned  to  him  in 
the  moonlight  would  always  be  Avith  him. 
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EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY 


IT’S  so  easy  to  maneuver  the  Cletrac — put  it  right 
where  you  want  it — and  keep  it  lined  up  ready 
for  work  all  the  time! 

The  governor  automatically  feeds  just  the  amount 
of  fuel  required  by  the  load  and  keeps  the  power 
from  the  heavy-duty  Cletrac  motor  flowing  smoothly 
without  any  waste. 

The  compactness  and  short-turn  ability  of  the 
Cletrac  makes  it  an  ideal  small-field  worker.  Low 
center  of  gravity  and  broad,  sure-gripping  treads 
keep  it  “right  side  up”  on  hilly  land  and  assure  uni¬ 
formly  good  work  under  all  conditions.  “ Selecting 
Tour  Tractor  ’  is  a  booklet  that  tells  you  all  about 
the  Cletrac  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  it. 

i11®  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

" Largest  Producer  a  of  Tank-Tyyo  Tractors  in  the  World” 

19009  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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lie  was  doomed  to  pass  his  life — a 
haunted  man — shadowed  to  the  grave. 

But  he  looked,  and  saw  on  the  grass 
before  him — not  three  bleeding  human 
forms,  but  three  big  skunks  with  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  white  in  their  fur! 
That  was  the  “enemy”  the  family  had 
been  waiting  for.  These  skunks  had  been 
stealing  the  chickens,  and  the  campaign 
had  been  planned  for  some  days.  They 
had  no  human  enemies  in  that  community. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  neighborly  places 
you  ever  heard  of.  Each  family  was 
eager  to  do  some  service  to  another.  The 
deaf  man  simply  got  started  wrong  on 
his  facts,  and  imagination  did  the  rest, 
until  he  had  this  desire  to  kill  a  skunk 
turned  into  a  bloody  family  feud !  Let 
me  tell  you  this :  A  big  proportion  of  the 
troubles  and  fends  between  neighbors  and 
relatives  are  just  about  as  sensible  and 
have  just  about  as  much  real  foundation 
as  this  mix-up  of  skunks  with  hated 
neighbors.  H.  C. 


Curing  Sumac  Leaves  and  Berries 

Can  vou  tell  me  of  an  inexpensive  and 
proper  wav  to  cure  sumac  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries?  F- E-  n- 

Crawford,  N.  J. 


The  leaves  should  be  gathered  in  July, 
since  the  percentage  of  tannin  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  growth  is 
practically  complete.  The  terminal  growth 
of  the  present  year  is  cut  close  to  the 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  dried  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly,  spread  upon  a  floor 
and  thrashed  with  a  flail.  This  breaks 
the  leaves  from  the  woody  stalks,  which 
are  raked  off.  They  contain  some  tannin, 
and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  dye 
stock,  but  the  percentage  is  too  small  to 
pive  them  much  value.  The  leaves  are 
then  "round  and  packed  in  rather  close- 
meshed  burlap  sacks.  The  canes  will  put 
forth  a  new  growth,  and  this  may  be 
harvested  later,  though  two  cuttings  will 
materially  reduce  the  crop  of  tl>e  next 
season.  The  berries  are  gathered  by 
breaking  or  cutting  the  entire  clump  at 
any  tim  ?  after  they  have  fully  assumed 
their  red  color,  but  before  severe  frosts 
have  touched  them.  They  are  spread 
upon  slatted  racks  in  an  open  shed,  which 
will  afford  a  good  circulation  of  air,  but 
will  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  contain  very  little  moisture, 
but  it  L  pretty  difficult  to  dry  them  suf- 
iiciently  to  prevent  heating  if  solidly 
packed  in  deep  bins.  They  would  best 
be  stored  upon  slatted  shelves,  and  in 
layers  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches 
deep. 

The  berries  yield  a  dye  of  considerable 
value.  They  have  a  sharply  acid  flavor, 
very  pleasant  in  small  quantities,  but  not 
enough  pulp  to  give  them  any  value  as 
a  fruit  or  a  dessert.  Still  they  impart 
a  pleasant  flavor  to  vinegar  and  to  vari¬ 
ous  beverages,  and  if  boiled  and  sugar  is 
added  to  the  water,  a  very  cooling  and 
refreshing  beverage  results.  The  seeds, 
with  the  acid  flavor  removed,  have  a 
flavor  strongly  suggested  of  that  of  al¬ 
monds.  Also,  an  oil  of  considerable  value 
may  be  extracted  from  them.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  cheaper  mineral  dyes,  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  any  commercial 
value.  It  is  claimed  that  they  form  an 
important  Winter  food  for  various  kinds 
of  birds,  but  my  observations  are  to  the 
effect  that  no  bird  will  eat  them. 

The  leaves  are  also  extensively  used  in 
dyeing,  and  still  more  extensively  used 
in  tanning.  In  fact,  they  are  used  almost 
exclusively  in  tanning  the  flue  Italian 
leathers.'  For  this  purpose  the  Sicilian 
variety  is  used  exclusively  in  tanning 
the  white  leathers,  but  the  Virginian  and 
the  smooth-leaved  varieties,  both  of  which 
grow  abundantly  along  the  entire  Atlantic 
Coast  and  far  inland,  contain  a  greater 
percentage  of  tannin.  However,  it  is 


more  difficult  to  eliminate  the  coloring 
matter  sufficiently  to  allow  their  use  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  darker  leathers.  Back  in 
the  early  seventies  the  gathering  of  sumac 
leaves  formed  an  important  industry  in 
many  parts  of  this  country,  and  some 
shipments  abroad  were  made ;  but  a 
change  in  the  tariff  whereby  they  were 
placed  upon  the  free  list,  where  they  have 
since  remained,  put  that  industry  out  of 
commission.  We  now  import  normally 
nnd  chiefly  from  Italy  about  20.000.000 
11  o1^  ground  leaves  annually,  at  a 
declared  valuation  closely  around  three 
cents  a  pound.  Conditions  during  the 
nast  few  years,  however,  have  greatly 
lessened  the  supply,  and  at  the  same  time 
nave  added  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  declared 
valuation.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 


Sunflowers  and  Beans 

Last  Spring  a  happy  thought  cam 
e,  which,  at  least  to  me.  was  enti 
nginal,  and  which  I  followed  up 
Planting  sunflowers  in  three-foot  squ 
(  our- loot  would  be  better  if  vou  1 
the  room),  and  when  the  plants  \ 
about  six  inches  tall  I  planted  dost 
bei^ls-  1  Panted  the  I 
f..  'y  m,on<?er-  TGe  scheme  was  a 
stiili-o  beans  took  to  the  big,  sti 
irii.v  f°  sunflower  as  naturally  i 
A'  1°  the  bottle,  maturing  in  f. 

out  nVi-fWH  th*e  suu.flowers  are  heai 
later  m,  ,#i  make  Sood  chicken 
there  has  been  no  cbm 

the  bearish  St?-ke?  an(l  tree  branches 

Michigan!0  Chmb  °U- 


sles  ”  • My  little  sister’s  got 

lv  “win”™  u  0h’  so  hfls  mine.” 

"Ot  Ilinrtt  '  1  I  b(?t  5,011  m-V  little  Si: 

§<m  AD8w«saSlCS  t'“*“  yom's  1,a6  ”- 
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“BROOKLYN 

BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/4%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99,r2%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


135-ACRE  EQUIPPED  FARM  BARGAIN 

H  mile  from  village  and  K.  R.  15  acres  timber,  sugar 
bush  and  evaporator.  Good  set  of  buildings,  running 
water,  Id  head  cattle  (1  registered)  team,  tools  and  crops 
included,  for  if  ? ,  So  0.  Serious  illness,  reason  for  selling 
Write  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale 

MAXbF.VIf, I,K  REAL  ESTATE  AGEXCT,  Inc..  Dept.  1.  Ole.n,  N.  T, 

A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

will  make  you  mor«  money  with  less  work. 
Raise  the  crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer 
alfalfa  and  grain  crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near 
some  nice  town.  Ideal  for  d  ai r yin  g,  pigs  and 
chickens.  Good  markets.  No  cold  weather.  You  live 
longer  and  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Rich,  fertile  soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Irrigation  is  crop  insurance  which  makes  sure 
profits,  Hospitable  neighbors.  Newcomers  welcome. 
Wonderful  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write  for  our 
California  Illustrated  Folder,  free.  C.  L.  SEAS3  VES.  !u- 
porvisor  of  Agricullura.  Santa  Fe  R,..  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

1  ittlfA  C  3'  *’  fi  antl  11  acres.  S3, 300  to 

r  arms  85,500.  Bargains.  LESLIE  K. 

SMITH.  Tel..  29X6  and  2917,  442  Atlanti.  St.,  Stamford.  Conn 

For  Sale-Frmf  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  Hew  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

y  Insure  the  Gate  Receipts  of  V 
Your  Fairs  Against  Rain  x 


REGISTERED  LIVE  STOCK  INSURED  against  death  from  disease  or  accidents. 
We  also  insure  the  loss  of  PROFITS  AND  FIXED  OVERHEAD  CHARGES 
of  manufacturing  plants  during  the  time  required  to  rebuild.  Your  fire  insurance 
does  not  include  this.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

ItealdenL  1  4  onager  O’NEILL,  MOLTZ  &  HEAVNER 

Insurance  in  all  its  branches 


SPARK  PLUGS 


USE  Champion  Spark  Plugs  to 
cut  truck  costs. 


They  aid  greatly  in  profitable, 
continuous  truck  operation,  by 
ending  many  of  the  costly  delays 
for  repair  and  adjustment. 

Champion  No.  3450  Insulator 
effectively  withstands  the  constant 
shocks,  heat  and  vibrations  to 
which  truck  motors  are  subjected 
in  their  long,  daily  grind  of  heavy 
duty  work. 

Champion  dependability  ac¬ 
counts  for  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
having  been  adopted  as  standard 
equipment  by  more  automobile, 
truck,  tractor,  and  engine  manu¬ 
facturers  than  any  other  make  of 
spark  plug. 

'  There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
for  every  type  of  motor  car,  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary 
engine.  Order  a  set  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insulator 
and  the  World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Keep  Your  Truck  Going 


GRANGERS  LIME 


••Tne  Proven  Soil  Sweetener” 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Succeworp 

Grangers  Lime  Company 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8I4  marks,  or  10Vj  franca  Remit  in  money  onler,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  ratea  90  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
tfble  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising:  oi 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting:  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading:  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  Rood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  roRues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  TnH  RURAL  New- 
Yorker  when  writing:  the  advertiser.  _ 


SOME  15  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  started  what,  it 
called  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  great  surplus  of  apples,  and  the 
price  was  ridiculously  low.  We  knew  very  well  that 
the  dealers  and  retailers  would  never  try  to  increase 
sales.  It  was  to  their  interests  to  limit  sales,  and 
thus  obtain  the  crop  for  practically  nothing.  So  our 
plan  was  to  go  past  the  dealers  and  appeal  to  the 
great  buying  public  to  eat  more  apples.  There  was 
a  great  response.  The  demand  increased,  and  this 
made  the  market  steady  and  increased  the  price  to 
growers.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  work  once 
more.  There  is  a  tremendous  apple  crop.  The 
dealers  want  to  get  hold  of  it  for  nothing,  and  they 
will  just  about  do  that  unless  the  demand  can  he 
increased  so  as  to  clean  up  the  surplus  promptly. 
We  must  all  get  busy  at  once  in  an  appeal  to  the 
public.  The  dealers  will  not  help  until  they  are 
compelled  to.  So  here  goes  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
Apple  Consumers’  League.  We  have  got  to  do  it 
ourselves.  The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  shows  that 
the  average  cost  of  a  barrel  of  apples  in  Western 
New  York  is  $3.70,  and  in  the  Hudson  Valley  $4.50. 
In  order  to  pay  storage,  freight,  risk  and  fair  profit 
Grade  A  apples  must  bring  at  least  $6.50,  or  “tree 
run”  at  $4.50.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are 
the  facts.  Our  remedy  lies  not  in  the  brains  of  the 
Legislature  or  the  hearts  of  the  middlemen — but  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  consumers! 

* 

SINCE  the  figures  of  the  farm  referendum  vote 
were  printed  last  week  nearly  1,000  more  votes 
have  been  represented.  We  are  asked  what  good 
can  come  out  of  this  vote.  It  is  the  first  time  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  was  ever  attempted.  It  represents 
the  free,  honest  desires  of  at  least  20,000  of  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  and  country  people  in  New 
York.  Up  to  this  time  political  candidates  have 
been  selected  by  about  1,000  politicians.  These  poli¬ 
ticians  have  selected  the  men  who  govern  this  State. 
The  millions  of  voters  have  simply  accepted  a  lot  of 
hand-picked  and  tagged  candidates — and  voted  for 
them.  It  has  never  ‘been  publicly  known  before 
what  type  of  men  farmers  would  really  select,  if 
they  had  opportunity.  Now  we  know  that  they  will 
not  from  choice  choose  the  candidates  which  the 
politicians  select  for  them.  This  vote  shows  that 
farmers  want  men  who  in  their  lives  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  represent  t lie  great  industry  of  farming.  That 
Is  not  because  they  expect  such  men  to  give  special 
privileges  to  agriculture,  hut  because  such  men 
know  farm  life  and  have  true  sympathy  for  plain 
people.  As  a  result  of  this  vote  there  will  follow 
In  New  York  State  much  the  same  movement  now 
going  on  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Last  year  the  Cana¬ 
dian  farmers  selected  their  own  candidates  and 
controlled  legislation.  This  Summer  they  have  been 
completing  their  organization,  selecting  their  leaders, 
and  agreeing  solidly  upon  several  big  issues.  They 
could  not  start  doing  this  until  they  got  together 
and  decided  upon  the  type  of  men  needed  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  The  next  step  was  to  put  trusted 
men  in  office  and  train  them  by  keeping  them  there. 
Now  that  is  just  what  will  follow  in  New  York,  and 
this  referendum  vote  laid  the  foundation  for  it  by 
showing  the  type  of  leadership  our  farmers  demand. 
The  movement  will  never  stop.  It  will  not  grow 
like  a  mushroom  (and  no  one  wanted  it  to),  but 
it  will  develop  as  solidly  as  an  oak  tree.  The  next 
step  is  to  pile  up  a  tremendous  vote  at  the  primary 
on  September  1.). 

* 

TI-IE  statement  on  the  next  page  is  a  fair  synop¬ 
sis  of  Judge  Miller’s  speech  on  agricultural 
problems.  We  have  not  received  any  other  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  views.  It  is  evident  that  Judge  Miller 
knows  very  little  about  New  York  farm  problems 
at  first  band.  It  seems  to  us  astonishing  that  he 
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should  repeat  the  time-honored  fable  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farms  and  Markets  was  created  to  take  agri¬ 
culture  out  of  politics!  It  is  well  known  that  this 
department  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  well- 
oiled  political  machines  in  the  country.  It  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  political  purposes,  and  has  run  very  true  to 
its  purpose.  Judge  Miller  seemed  to  think  someone 
might  be  greatly  offended  if  he  even  suggested  a 
word  of  criticism.  Hs  is  as  careful  as  a  man  walk¬ 
ing  around  a  hidden  hear  trap!  Why,  man  alive! 
The  country  people  of  New  York  are  begging  for  a 
man  who  will  turn  that  council  inside  out  and  clean 
the  last  corner  of  it.  And  that  will  be  about  the 
biggest  job  in  the  State. 

* 

THE  death  of  James  Wilson  at  the  ripe  age  of 
85  calls  renewed  attention  to  a  man  who  must 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  remarkable  characters  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  some 
years  now  Mx\  Wilson  has  been  living  in  retirement, 
and  the  stirring  days  of  the  Great  War  naturally 
took  our  minds  away  from  the  old  pioneers  who  did 
so  much  to  organize  official  agriculture.  Mr.  Wilson 
served  for  16  years  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture — a 
continuous  performance  unequalled  by  any  other 
Cabinet  officer.  The  department  might  properly  he 
classed  as  a  small  and  rather  third-class  public  ac¬ 
tivity  when  lie  took  charge.  He  had  true  genius  as 
an  organizer,  and  a  clear  vision  as  to  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  might  bring  to  agriculture.  He  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Congress,  was  well  supplied  with  funds, 
and  was  able  to  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  ma< 
ture  many  of  his  large  plans.  Much  of  the  success 
of  modern  farm  organizations  and  the  ponderous 
strength  of  the  present  great  department  may  be 
traced  hack  to  the  great,  organizing  ability  of  James 
Wilson.  In  this  busy,  rushing  age  it  is  hard  for  the 
active  generation  to  pause  long  enough  to  consider 
ilie  work  of  the  old-time  pioneers.  Yet  we  would 
like  to  remind  some  of  our  enthusiastic  young  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  that  few  Americans  have  left  a 
nobler  monument  of  public  works  behind  them  than 
plain  and  honest  James  Wilson. 

♦ 

Please  give  me  the  law  on  this:  My  son  is  engaged 
to  a  wealthy  lady.  lie  has  her  letters.  She  set  the  date 
for  the  wedding.  She  wrote  him  not  to  come;  she  would 
come,  and  wrote  him  to  see  about  the  license.  He  got 
the  blanks.  She  never  came,  and  has  turned  away  from 
iiim.  She  is  36  years  old.  Now  under  the  law,  as  her 
State  ratified  the  woman  suffrage  act.  does  that  law 
place  them  on  an  equal  with  men?  If  so,  can  they  he 
sued  for  breach  of  promise,  the  same  as  a  man  could? 

J.  E.  C. 

THAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  some  of  the  questions 
we  receive  since  the  ratification  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  amendment.  Just  read  this  amendment  as 
printed  on  page  1376,  and  you  will  see  that  it  simply 
states  that  no  citizen  shall  he  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  sex.  It  does  not  consider  any 
other  rights  of  women,  or  make  them  the  equal  of 
men,  except  in  this  one  matter  of  voting.  The  ballot 
may  win  them  other  “rights”  or  wrongs  in  the  future. 
Surely  a  woman  may  he  sued  for  breach  of  promise 
just  the  same  as  a  man.  She  is  not  privileged  to 
break  a  contract  because  she  is  a  woman.  Very  few 
men  would  care  to  face  the  ridicule  which  they 
would  incur  from  such  a  suit,  but  they  can  bring  one 
if  they  care  to.  And,  by  the  way,  here  is  another 
report  which  perhaps  indicates  what  women  may  do 
in  securing  justice: 

A  neighbor  was  tolling  the  other  day  that  a  produce 
dealer,  to  whom  he  sold  his  cabbage  crop,  always  gave 
him  nearly  the  same  weight  for  each  load  of  cabbage. 
Ho  was  drawing  about  4,900  pounds  per  load — 2y> 
tons.  One  day  the  dealer’s  wife  happened  to  weigh  the 
load,  which  was  like  the  rest,  and  her  weight  on  the 
load  was  5.300  pounds.  When  the  dealer  was  questioned 
he  remarked  :  “Oh  !  Mrs.  J.  weighed  that  load.”  Farm 
scales  are  the  solution. 

♦ 

WE  have  often  spoken  of  the  Western  men 
who  write  about  buying  Eastern  farms. 
There  are  evidently  many  of  them  who  would  like 
to  change  location  if  they  could  be  sure  of  bettering 
themselves.  It  is  no  case  for  any  snap  judgment. 
A  man  should  know  just  what  he  is  doing  and  where 
he  is  going.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  issues  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  “Select¬ 
ing  a  Farm,”  which  will  help  people  who  plan  to 
buy  land.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  other  At¬ 
lantic  States  have  many  good  farms  for  sale.  We 
want  all  the  good  farmers  we  can  get,  but  unless 
they  can  he  satisfied  with  their  bargains,  they  will 
not  fit  in. 

* 

WHEN  we  read,  on  page  1397,  of  the  great 
trouble  caused  by  that  storm  in  Central  New 
York,  we  all  feel  that  we  would  like  to  do  something 
to  help,  and  we  all  want  to  do  it  in  some  way 
that  will  enable  these  farmers  to  maintain  their  self- 
respect.  A  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  them 
through  absolutely  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  a  dairyman’s  bam  is  worse  than  the 


wiping  out  of  a  factory.  In  the  latter  case  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  usually  obtain  credit  and  rebuild,  for 
the  factory  property  would  he  considered  a  good 
asset  When  a  middle-aged  dairyman  loses  his  barn 
under  conditions  which  wipe  out  insurance,  he  faces 
a  well-nigh  hopeless  condition.  Yet  it  should  not 
he  so.  The  dairymen  and  farmers  of  New  York, 
could  they  combine  their  assets,  would  control  a 
credit  so  large  that  the  great  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  would  seem  like  playthings.  There  ought  to 
he  a  credit  fund  connected  with  the  Dairymen’s 
Longue,  or  some  other  organization,  "which  could  be 
used  to  finance  such  cases  as  we  now  refer  to,  and 
enable  these  farmers  to  rebuild  their  barns  and  go 
on.  It  is  evident  that  at  present  there  is  no  agency 
of  government  or  business  which  will  finance  them 
properly.  Wr  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves,  if  it  is  to 
he  done  at  all.  This  sad  incident  brings  the  need 
to  us  all  with  great  force.  Those  of  us  whose  homes 
have  not  been  touched  should  not  permit  these 
farmers  to  he  driven  out  of  the  struggle  for  lack  of 
small  financial  help,  which  would  mean  little  to  the 
individuals  of  an  organization,  yet  would  mean 
everything  to  these  men.  At  any  rate,  they  should 
not  he  forced  to  sell  their  cows  at  a  sacrifice.  Let 
us  see  that  they  bring  what  they  are  worth. 

* 

IN  spite  of  all  we  have  printed  about  cider-making 
and  the  prohibition  law,  dozens  of  farmers  write 
asking  if  they  are  permitted  to  make  vinegar.  Any 
man  may  crush  the  juice  out  of  apples  and  ferment 
it  into  vinegar  without  needing  any  license  or  permit. 
Go  ahead  as  you  have  always  done  if  you  want  to 
make  vinegar.  You  can  sell  sweet  cider  at  any  time 
before  it  contains  half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
It  will  usually  keep  sweet  for  about  10  days.  After 
that  it  will  he  classed  as  legally  “intoxicating,”  and 
you  run  the  risk  of  penalty  or  fine  if  you  sell  it. 
You  may  drink  it  at  home  or  give  it  to  guests  while 
it  is  passing  through  “hard”  cider  into  vinegar.  Of 
course,  if  you  make  vinegar  you  cannot  safely  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  legal 
test  for  acid.  The  safest  way  to  sell  the  elder  is  to 
pasteurize  it,  bottle  while  hot  and  sell  as  apple  juice. 

* 

TIIE  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College,  in 
showing  the  value  of  cover  crops,  says : 

Land  loft  to  “rest”  docs  not  improve  as  rapidly  as 
when  worked  with  a  good  cover  crop.  JV  hen  corn  was 
planted  every  three  years  and  the  land  left  to  weeds 
in  the  intervals,  the  yield  was  only  18  bushels  to  eaeli 
aere,  hut  after  five  years  of  corn  and  Crimson  clover 
the  yield  increased  to  50  bushels  an  acre. 

That  is  certainly  our  experience.  A  crop  of  weeds 
will  provide  organic  matter  for  the  soil,  but  it  can¬ 
not  furnish  the  plant  food  which  comes  from  a 
legume — like  clover,  beans  or  peas.  In  our  North¬ 
ern  country  the  weeds  are  mostly  killed  by  the  first 
hard  frost,  while  the  loss  of  nitrates  from  the  soil 
goes  on  until  the  ground  is  frozen.  Thus  a  cover 
crop,  even  of  rye  alone,  while  it.  may  not  add  any 
nitrogen  to  the  soil,  will  save  a  large  amount,  which 
would  otherwise  be  washed  away.  “A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned.”  Wo  have  done  our  best  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  the  cover  crop.  It  is  the  best 
fertilizer  agent  we  have. 

* 

WE  hear  now  and  then  of  farmers  who  make  a 
practice  of  scattering  ground  phosphate  rock 
through  the  silo  while  filling  is  going  on.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  have  this  phosphate  rock  well  scattered 
all  through  the  silage.  The  theory  is  that  most 
cattle  need  more  phosphorus  than  is  supplied  in  the 
usual  dairy  ration.  The  chemical  action  in  the  silo 
may  make  some  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  ground 
rock  available  as  cow  food,  and,  in  any  event,  the 
manure  is  sure  to  he  helped  by  the  rock.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  on  most  dairy  farms  phos¬ 
phorus  is  the  plant  food  element  most  needed,  it  is, 
therefore,  becoming  a  common  practice  to  use  phos¬ 
phate  with  the  manure.  The  use  of  the  phosphate 
in  the  silo  is,  therefore,  a  step  beyond  the  usual 
practice.  We  think  fine-ground  hone  would  be  better 
than  phosphate  rock. 


Brevities 

is  about  time  for  someone  to  start  that  old  fori 
about  the  hired  man  who  got  drunk  on  silo  3 

E  green  scum  which  gathers  in  water  tiuihs  -H 
mav  he  killed  or  removed  by  using  copper  sui 
One-half  ounce  to  60  gallons  of  water  will  clean 
e  scum  without  injuring  the  stock. 

sad.  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee  mad e  the  old 
juartette.  The  accompaniment  was  played I  by *  * 
t  medicine.  That  music  is  out  of  date.  Miik, 
and  vegetables,  and  less  meat  and  medicin  , 

■  music. 

agent  is  working  tbrongh  Now  V«rlt  Statescllm* 
*nondence  courses  in  ugricultme.  TTiy 

t  "  Pl»V.r  that  Cornell  indorses  his  scheme.  Hm 
nonts  do  not.  correspond  with  the  facts. 
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New  York  State  Wool  Growers  Organized 


Earlier  in  the  Summer,  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  .35  county  wool  growers’  associations,  held  in 
Syracuse,  E.  L.  Moody  of  Rushville,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  County  Sheep  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tions,  was  instructed  to  select  a  committee  to  be  known 
as  a  wool  marketing  committee,  to  act  with  him  in 
organizing  a  State  pool  of  the  1020  clips.  Following 
this  request,  Mr.  Moody  selected  John  C.  Cottrell  of 
Washington  County,  A.  W.  North  of  Delaware,  S.  E. 
Budd  of  Wayne  and  A.  W.  Mason  of  Tioga  County. 
These  men  constitute  the  Wool  Marketing  Committee. 
The  committee  has  rapidly  whipped  into  shape  a  plan, 
and  on  August  23,  at  a  meeting  with  the  directors  of 
the  Co-operative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange, 
Inc.,  in  Syracuse,  a  formal  agreement  was  entered  into 
whei-eby  the  Grange  Federation  League  Exchange  will 
act  as  warehousing  agent  for  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  County  Sheep  Growers’  Associations  in  re¬ 
ceiving,  handling  and  storing  of  the  wools  produced  by 
the  members  of  about  35  county  associations. 

This  is  an  event  of  much  greater  significance  than 
may  be  at  first  apparent.  It  makes  for  a  new  day 
in  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State,  but  it  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the 
times.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  a  pool  of 
between  000,000  and  800,000  pounds  of  wool  will  be 
formed  this  year.  Approximately  300,000  lbs.  of  the 
1020  clip  have  already  been  sold  at  the  market  or  con¬ 
signed  to  commission  men.  The  balance  of  the  wool 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

According  to  the  above  plans  the  wool  pool  will  be 
located  in  Syracuse,  in  the  large  warehouse  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
whereby  this  exchange  will  attend  to  the  bookkeeping, 
supply  laborers  at  the  warehouse  and  help  finance  the 
pool  until  other  funds  become  available.  The  grading 
of  the  wools  and  the  selling  of  them  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  marketing  committee  and  their  grader 
and  sales  manager.  With  this  provision  in  effect  the 
control  of  the  wools  will  remain  with  the  committee. 
Direct  selling  to  manufacturers  will  be  fostered.  Fa¬ 
vorable  comments  from  manufacturers  have  already 
been  received  approving  the  plan,  whereby  they  may 
be  able  to  purchase  wools  directly  from  the  growers. 
Such  an  opportunity  will  be  rather  novel  in  wool-trade 
economics,  but  it  only  points  the  way  to  practice  that 
is  perfectly  sound,  and  will  doubtless  prevail  in  the  end. 

The  old-established  wool  dealers  are  already  reported 
as  being  active  in  belittling  the  efforts  of  this  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement,  and  by  the  usual  tactics  are  endeavoring 
to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  growers.  This  is  not 
a  serious  matter,  since  the  motives  back  of  such  state¬ 
ments  are  well  understood  by  the  farmers. 

An  event  that  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  is 
the  admirable  decision  on  the  part  of  the  marketing 
committee  to  utilize  the  machinery  of  the  Co-operative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  to  handle 
this  pool.  This  is  real  co-operation,  and  will  add  much 
in  the  matter  of  good  faith  and  confidence  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  among  the  farmers.  The  marketing  committee  is 
using  every  effort  to  complete  all  of  the  details  of  the 
pool,  so  that  the  county  wool  associations  can  be  in¬ 
structed  to  begin  shipping  by  October  1. 

In  this  connection  here  is  an  interesting  side  thought, 
not  new,  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  a  dream.  There 
are  manufacturers  who  make  a  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  woolen  cloth,  blankets,  etc.  The  wool  growers, 
according  to  the  present  plans,  will  control  their  wools 
until  sold  to  some  manufacturer.  Would  it  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  for  the  wool  growers’  organization  to 
enter  into  agreement  with  a  manufacturer  to  make  up 
the  wools,  say,  into  blankets,  and  after  being  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  plus  a  reasonable  profit, 
turn  the  finished  blankets  back  to  the  growers’  associa¬ 
tion  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers?  Such  a  plan  might 
insure  the  growers  getting  what  their  wool  is  worth. 

Is  this  socialism  or  just  good  business? 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 

Judge  Miller  on  Agricultural  Problems 

We  sent  a  list  of  questions  on  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  in  New  York  State  to  all  the  people  who  were 
suggested  as  candidates  for  Governor.  Most  of  them 
replied,  although  some  of  those  who  wrote  to  us 
did  not  care  to  have  their  views  printed.  These 
questions  were  sent  to  Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller,  the 
candidate  suggested  by  the  Republican  convention. 
Me  never  received  a  reply  from  Judge  Miller,  but  he 
now  sends  us  a  copy  of  an  address  which  he  delivered 
on  August  29  before  a  meeting  of  farmers  at  Weeds- 
port.  We  assume  therefore  that  this  gives  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Miller's  position,  lie  does  not  in  any 
way  refer  to  daylight  saving,  although  that  is  the  most 
important  State  issue  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our 
farmers.  The  Republican  platform  favors  a  repeal 
of  the  daylight-saving  law,  and  as  Governor  Smith 
vetoed  that  repeal,  the  Democrats  are  put  in  the 
position  of  advocating  daylight  saving  as  it  now 
exists.  Judge  Miller  gives  the  usual  general  remarks 
about  farming  and  its  necessity  to  the  nation.  We 


should  judge  from  his  speech  that  he  has  not  given 
very  close  attention  to  New  York  State’s  agricultural 
problems.  He  is  in  favor  of  co-operation  and  realizes 
that  the  present  system  of  distribution  is  all  wrong. 
He  is  absolutely  opposed  to  any  price-fixing  of  farm 
products.  He  favors  the  encouragement  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling,  and  he  encourages  organization  and 
educational  work.  He  thinks  the  State  should  en¬ 
courage  all  wise  co-operative  efforts  and  “aid  in 
every. legitimate  way  by  collecting  and  disseminating 
information.”  lie  thinks  the  power  of  the  State  is 
ample  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  distribution.  He 
says  that  the  question  is  not  one  as  to  the  extent  of 
power,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  We 
quote  exactly  what  he  says  about  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  so  that  our  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  just  what  he  proposes  to  do  if  elected : 

Now  the  Legislature  has  already  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  wisely  taken  this  matter  out  of  politics  by  creat¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  composed  of  a 
member  from  each  judicial  district  in  whose  selection 
the  interests  involved,  through  their  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  may  have  a  voice. 

I  favor  keeping  the  matter  out  of  politics  and  retain¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  It  mav  be  that 
the  department  may  need  strengthening,  it  may  be  that 
some  changes  may  have  to  be  made  in  the  law — experience 
always  suggests  improvements.  But  I  favor  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  general  plan,  with  such  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Now  I  am  not  sufficiently  advised  intelligently  to 
speak  of  the  work  already  done  by  this  department.  I 
have  examined  the  law,  and  what  I  do  know  is  that  the 
machinery  is  there v  the  plan  is  there,  the  authority  is 
there  to  apply.  What  will  occur  to  anvone,  upon  re¬ 
flection,  is  the.  obvious  remedy  for  one  of ‘the  difficulties, 
indeed,  the  chief  difficulty,  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  is  not 
proceeding  along  right  lines,  or  doing  what  the  law  in¬ 
tended,  then  it  is  high  time  that  it  got  busy  ;  and  let 
me  add,  lest  any  criticism  should  be  implied  from  that 
remark,  which  I  assure  you  is  not  intended,  I  fully 
realize  that  up  to  date  the  department  has  labored  under 
handicaps  which  may  have  retarded  its  work. 

He  says  that  the  law  provides  for  the  construction 
of  storage  warehouses,  and  he  thinks  that  law  pro¬ 
perly  applied  will  afford  the  remedy  desired.  His 
idea  would  be  to  build  these  storage  warehouses,  let 
the  farmer  store  his  products  for  a  reasonable 
charge,  and  use  the  warehouse  receipts  at  banks  for 
borrowing  money.  With  a  proper  system  of  storage 
and  economical  distribution,  Judge  Miller  thinks  that 
the  market  gluts  and  shortage  should  be  avoided  so 
that  the  farmer  will  be  assured  of  a  reliable  market 
at  better  prices.  He  says  this  plan  does  not  involve 
the  elimination  of  the  middlemen,  but  it  would 
eliminate  waste  and  expense.  Judge  Miller  also 
favors  improved  terminal  facilities,  and  favors 
prompt  building  of  the  tunnel  under  the  river  be¬ 
tween  New  Jersey  and  Manhattan  Island.  In  this 
brief  synopsis  we  merely  give  an  outline  of  what 
Judge  Miller  stated  in  his  speech. 


Those  American-Born  Hunters 

We  fanners  in  this  section  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Plumb’s  letter,  on  page  1353,  about  foreign-born  hunters 
causing  all  the  trouble.  We  know  different.  The 
trouble-makers  here  are  American-born  “sportsmen” 
from  the  village  near  by  and  from  Buffalo.  They  drive 
their  cars  (both  laboring  men  and  more  high-toned 
sports  hunt  with  cars  these  days),  and  bring  dogs  and 
guns.  Often  there  are  several  hunters  and  dogs  in  a 
party.  They  have  no  respect  for  property  rights,  leave 
gates  open,  tear  down  fences,  run  their  dogs  in  grain 
fields,  and  are  careless  in  shooting.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  a  cow  shot  and  killed  in  a  pasture  by  one  of 
these  hunters;  another  found  a  bullet  hole  in  a  bed¬ 
room  window  next  to  the  woods.  The  bullet  was  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  wall  opposite.  Posting  does  no  good. 
These  fellows  tear  down  posting  notices  and  utterly 
disregard  trespass  signs.  They  are  offensive,  and  some¬ 
times  threatening  if  ordered  off  the  farm  by  the  owner, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  relief  if  we  try  to  resort  to 
the  law.  There  is  no  adequate  punishment  for  such 
offenses,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  town  officers  to  act, 
as  most  of  them  live  in  the  village  and  know  the  of¬ 
fenders  personally. 

Beside  the  damage  they  do  when  actually  hunting, 
they  use  their  hunting  as  a  cloak  to  cover  stealing 
( though  they  do  not  call  it  that,  because  they  say  the 
farmers  never  miss  what  they  take).  In  the  Fall  they 
wear  hunting  coats  with  big  pockets,  and  also  carry 
along  canvas  bags.  A  neighbor  caught  two  “hunters” 
in  a  choice  apple  tree  filing  a  bag  with  the  fruit.  When 
accosted  by  the  farmer  they  insisted  they  were  only 
hunting  for  “squirrels,”  though  the  bag  was  there 
partly  full  of  apples !  In  this  way  they  take  our  nuts, 
our  fruit,  and  sweet  corn  and  potatoes.  The  truck 
growers  lose  their  cauliflower,  etc.,  in  the  same  way. 
t  is  hard  to  catch  them  in  the  act,  because  they  have 
their  cars,  and  if  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  they  crank  up  and  speed  away  with  their 
loot.  These  fellows  are  most  of  them  married  men 


who  have  steady  jobs  and  own  homes  of  their  own. 
They  seem  to  have  the  point  of  view  that  the  farmer’s 
land,  crops,  game  and  fruit  are  public  property.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  resent  like  trespass  on  the  part  of 
anyone  who  came  onto  their  lawns  and  did  as  much 
damage  as  they  do  to  us. 

It  doesn’t  seem  right  that  the  State  should  allow 
trespassing  and  hunting  on  farm  lands  more  than  on 
city  property.  The  city  property  owner  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  police,  but  the  farmer  is  not  only  left 
unprotected,  but  the  law  discriminates  against  him  as 
well  in  allowing  shooting  on  farm  lands  by  other  than 
the  owner.  We  need  a  law  with  teeth  to  prevent  such 
promiscuous  hunting,  not  only  against  the  foreign-born, 
but  against  the  American-born  rough  as  well.  We  find 
the  latter  the  worst  offender  against  decency  and  prop¬ 
erty  rights  in  this  locality.  Though  there  are  foreigners 
in  the  village  near  by,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  interested 
in  hunting,  and  cause  no  trouble  that  way. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  m.  a.  b. 

I  have  read  the  statements  of  hunters  that  only  a  few 
nave  bad  manners  or  do  damage  when  they  trespass  on 
farms.  Forty  to  50  cross  our  farm  on  the  open  days 
for  pheasants.  A  wild  mob  on  the  run  enters  the  back 
fields  before  it  is  fully  light,  hoping  to  find  the  birds 
before  they  are  scattered.  In  their  haste  they  break 
down  the  wire  fences,  leave  the  gates  open  and  the  bars 
down.  They  all  help  themselves  to  fruit,  some  shoot 
the  chickens  when  they  have  the  chance,  and  many  who 
come  in  autos  load  them  with  apples  if  no  one  is  near 
when  they  leave.  They  pay  no  attention  to  trespass 
signs  except  to  tear  them  down.  These  outrages  must 
cease.  No  candidate  will  get  my  vote  this  Fall  unless 
he  pledges  himself  to  vote  for  a  real  no-trespass  law 
that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  these  good-mannered 
sportsmen  off  the  farm.  r.  b.  b. 

I  think  it  might  surprise  Leon  A.  Plumb  a  little  to 
find  what  the  experience  of  Wayne  County  people  has 
been  with  trespassers.  There  are  four  or  five  towns  in 
the  county  with  a  fairly  large  foreign-born  population. 
Lyons  has  probably  the  largest,  but  these  men  do  most 
of  their  hunting  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  where 
they  live.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  per  cent  of  the  tres¬ 
passing  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county  is  done  by 
such  persons.  I  very  much  doubt  if  five  per  cent  of  all 
the  trespassing  in  the  State  is  done  by  unnaturalized 
aliens. 

The  person  who  makes  most  of  the  trouble  for  the 
farmer  is  the  merchant,  broker,  banker  or  other  pros¬ 
perous  business  man,  who  takes  a  few  friends,  some 
arms  and  ammunition  and  a  cargo  of  stimulants  in  his 
high-powered  car  and  goes  out  for  a  good  time.  A  close 
second  is  the  person,  usually  of  little  education,  who, 
living  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  village,  spends  most 
of  his  time  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping.  In  amount 
of  game  destroyed  he  probably  exceeds  the  business  man 
in  the  aggregate,  but  in  the  matter  of  wanton  depreda¬ 
tions  he  is  far  behind.  Every  village  has  several  such 
persons,  and  their  anger  at  real  closing  of  farms  may 
take  more  practical  forms,  but  when  unmolested  they 
are  usually  careful  to  close  gates  or  to  avoid  injuring 
live  stock.  Unless  one  wants  to  start  a  game  farm 
their  presence  is  rather  a  benefit,  because  they  keep  the 
game  from  getting  numerous  enough  to  entice  the  city 
hunters.  a.  c.  w. 


The  Farm  Bureau  Must  Justify  Its 

Existence 

It  is  easy  to  admit  the  general  principle  in  Mr.  Feet’s 
remarks  on  page  1327.  Fundamental  moral  principles 
must  be  recognized  in  any  work  that  is  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  successful,  but  while  moral  teaching  and  moral 
practice  are  proper  and  necessary  accompaniments  of 
1*  arm  Bureau  work,  as  of  all  other  successful  human  en- 
terprises,  the  Farm  Bureau  cannot  justify  itself  on  this 
appeal  alone.  This  is  a  work  of  the  church  and  of  the 
school.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  essentially  an  institution 
for  material  gain.  The  farmer  has  a  right  to  expect  not 
only  his  .$2  worth  of  material  benefits,  but  return  also 
for  the  public  funds  contributed  to  the  work.  If  the 
Bureau  fails  in  this,  it  cannot  justify  its  existence  by 
an  appeal  to  its  moral  influence.  The  tendency  in  all 
public  work  is  to  avoid  responsibility  for  definite  results, 
and  to  plead  general  and  intangible  results.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  helping  to  build  up  great  armies  of  non-pro¬ 
ducers  who  become  unproductive  consumers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  real  producers.  Do  not  encourage  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  believe  that  they  can  escape  responsibility  for 
material  results  by  pointing  to  moral  influences.  ‘  The 
member  of  the  Bureau  has  a  right  to  expect,  yes.  to 
insist  on  material  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
the  work.  The  moral  element  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  Rureau.  Moral  principles 
are  to  human  institutions  what  sunlight  and  heat  are  to 
plant  and  animal  life.  It  is  well  that  the  Bureau  is 
mindful  of  these  great,  truths,  but  it  must  show  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  to  justify  its  existence.  A  member. 


Federal  Land  Banks 

Several  readers  .write  finding  fault  with  the  Federal 
l.and  Banks,  because  they  cannot  obtain  loans.  We 
have  tried  to  explain  several  times  that  through  no 
fault  of  the  banks  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
loaning  capital.  A  case  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  some 
months.  Instead  of  deciding  it  the  court  has  called  for 
a  new  argument.  Until  this  question  is  settled  no 

further  bonds  can  be  sold,  and  this  banking  system  de¬ 

pends  on  the  sale  of  bonds  for  its  capital.  Thus  there 
is  no  use  finding  fault  with  the  bank.  The  directors 
want  to  loan  money  and  enlarge  their  business.  They 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  trouble,  and  should 

not  be  blamed  for  it.  No  one  can  safely  venture  any 

opinion  as  to  what  the  court  will  decide.  We  hope  the 
court  will  declare  the  act  constitutional,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  improve  the  law.  As  it  is,  the  conditions  in 
the  West  make  it  more  satisfactory  than  it  seems  to 
have  proved  in  the  East.  There  are  two  banks  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  California  and  Washington.  These 
two  have  made  loans  amounting  to  $62,459,735.  There 
are  also  two  on  the  upper  Atlantic  Coast,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Maryland.  These  have  loaned  $27,216,195, 
while  the  three  Southern  banks  have  loaned  $83,240,990. 
The  present  plan  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  South  and 
"West. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Release 

Even  so  in  our  mortal  journey, 

The  bitter  north  winds  blow, 

And  thus  upon  life’s  red  river, 

Our  hearts  as  oarsmen  row. 

And  when  the  Angel  of  Shadow 
Rests  his  feet  on  wave  and  shore, 

And  our  eyes  grow  dim  with  watching, 
And  our  hearts  faint  at  the  oar, 

Happy  is  he  who  heareth 
The  signal  of  his  release 

In  the  bells  of  the  holy  city, 

The  chimes  of  eternal  peace. 

- AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 

Who  can  give  us  a  recipe  for  melon 
butter?  We  have  heard  of  muskmelon 
being  stewed  down  until  a  smooth  mar¬ 
malade.  then  sweetened  to  taste,  but  do 
not  know  whether  the  melon  butter  is 
made  after  this  manner.  Some  years  ago 
one  of  our  correspondents  wrote  us  that 
she  had  made  an  excellent  smooth  butter 
by  combining  a  few  tart  red  plums  with 
muskmelon.  boiling  until  smooth  and 
thick,  and  sweetening  to  taste. 

* 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  very 
poisonous  nature  of  the  weeds  known  as 
poison  hemlock  and  water  hemlock  (Co- 
nium  maculatum  and  Cicuta  maculata). 
We  saw  a  note  recently  in  an  English 
newspaper  regarding  an  inquest  upon  the 
body  of  a  boy  of  12  years,  who  had  1)000 
poisoned  by  one  of  these  plants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence  submitted  the  boy 
had  used  stems  of  hemlock  to  make  a 
peashooter,  and  was  fatally  poisoned  by 
putting  it  in  his  mouth.  While  we  know 
nothing  more  of  this  case,  the  plants  in 
question  are  so  deadly  that  it  is  quite 
possible  death  might  be  caused  in  such 
a  manner.  It  is  said  that  cattle  have 
been  poisoned  by  trampling  the  plants 
at  the  edge  of  a  pool  and  then  drinking 
adjacent  water.  The  plants  are  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  flavor,  but  it  is  said  that 
people  have  been  poisoned  by  digging  the 
fleshy  roots  of  poison  hemlock  in  early 
Spring  and  eating  them  in  mistake  for 
parsnips  or  horseradish.  The  roots  are 
especially  deadly.  Apparently  there  is 
no  antidote  for  this  poison,  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  almost  hopeless.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  destroy  such  plants  wherever 
they  are  found. 

* 

Some  New  Yoi-k  insurance  brokers  will 
now  insure  people  against  rain  during 
vacation  trips.  Of  course,  insurance  will 
not  prevent  rain,  but  the  vacationist 
whose  trip  is  spoiled  by  rain  gets  some 
of  his  money  back.  This  sort  of  insur¬ 
ance  has  long  been  procurable  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  group  knowns  as 
“Lloyds”  will  insure  against  every  pos¬ 
sible  contingency,  and  it  is  usual  for 
amusement  enterprises  whose  success  de¬ 
pends  on  weather  conditions  to  insure 
against  rain.  It  is  said  that  recently 
the  Tri-State  Fair  managers  in  South 
Dakota  took  a  policy  whereby  they  were 
to  get  $5,000  if  rain  fell  on  the  first  day 
and  $5,000  more  if  it  fell  on  the  second 
day  of  their  show.  There  was  a  flood 
both  days,  and  they  collected  $10,000. 

* 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  good  ladies 
of  the  anti-suffrage  camp  assert  that  cer¬ 
tain  Tennessee  legislators  sold  their  votes 
to  the  suffrage  party,  and  thus  permitted 
the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  to 
use  that  .as  an  anti-suffrage  argument, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  what 
remains  a  mere  assertion,  for  after  all 
they  are  accusing  men  of  a  willingness 
to  'sell  their  votes,  and  if  there  is  any 
moral  to  be  found,  it  applies  to  men  in 
public  life,  and  not  to  women.  Yet  even 
the  most  violent  anti-suffragist  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  men  should  not  vote 
because  political  privileges  would  demor¬ 
alize  them. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Unshrinkable  English  flannel  is  $1.49 
and  $1.98  a  yard,  in  a  variety  of  stripes, 
31  inches  wide.  It  is  also  obtainable  m 
cream  white  at  $1.89.  It  is  desirable  for 
blouses,  shirts  and  pajamas. 

Embroidered  baby  flannels  were  seep 
from  $2.49  to  $3.69  a  yard.  They  were 
35  inches  wide,  embroidered  in  silk  on 
both  sides.  These  were  wool-mixed  flan¬ 
nel  of  nice  quality.  One  can  make  two 
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baby  petticoats  out  of  1*4  yards.  Outing 
flannel,  striped  pink  and  white  or  blue 
and  white,  was  seen  for  42  cents  a  yard. 
It  -was  the  quality  generally  used  for 
nightgowns  and  children’s  wear.  We 
used  to  think  18  cents  a  yard  about  right. 
Printed  flannelette  for  kimonos  and  dress¬ 
ing  sacks  27  inches  wide  is  47  cents  a 
yard ;  36  inches  wide,  59  cents  a  yard. 

Little  turbans  of  folded  duvetyne  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  earliest  of  Fall  hats, 
displacing  the  usual  black  velvet.  They 
cost  around  $5,  and  require  no  trimming 
beyond  a  little  ornament. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2011 


2018.  Top  Coat, 
SO  to  40  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  6%  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  5  yards  44. 
4%  yards  54.  20 

cents. 


2031.  Girl’s  Coat, 
1  to  8  years.  The 
4  or  G-year  size  will 
require  2%  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  2Yt  yards,  44, 
1%  yards  54.  20 

cents. 


losTtns 


Blouse  for 
and  smaU 
10  and  18 


2021. 
misses 
women, 
years. 

1037.  Design  for 
motifs,  to  be  em¬ 
broidered  in  beads 
or  threads.  The  10- 
year  size  will  require 
yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  30  inches  wide, 
1%  yards  40  or  44. 
Each  20  cents. 


20*1 


20-41.  Blouse  with 
convertible  collar.  34 
to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3&  yards  of 
material  27  inches 
wide,  2  >4  yards  36, 
1%  yards  44.  20 

cents. 


rot.  A  bit  of  sand  beneath  each  bulb  is 
a  good  thing.  mother  bee. 


The  Lesser  Fall  Bulbs 

We  are  always  advised  to  plant  tulips 
and  hyacinths  in  the  Fall  for  Spring 
blooming,  and  they  probably  are  the  most 
showy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Narcissus  family,  the  daffodils,  jonquils 
and  poet’s)  Narcissus.  But  the  bulbs 
that  have  the  warm  corner  of  my  heart 
are  the  little  blossoms  that,  come  first. 
This  year  the  dainty  little  snowdrop  was 
in  bloom  March  4.  It  is  always  in  bloom 
in  March  here  in  Vermont.  We  planted 
them  two  or  three  inches  deep  and  the 
same  distance  apart,  put  on  each  Fall 
a  half-inch  of  fine,  well-rotted  manure, 
then  a  few  spruce,  or,  better  yet,  balsam 
boughs.  The  balsam  needles  do  not  fall 
off.  After  a  few  warm  Spring  days  we 
carefully  lift  the  houghs  and  there  are 
the  dearest  little  blossoms  in  the  world, 
no  matter  if  the  snow  is  a  foot  deep  be¬ 
side  them. 

Next  with  us  comes  the  Crocus,  white, 
white  veined  with  lilac,  yellow  and  pur¬ 
ple.  This  year  they  bloomed  April  10. 
but  they  are  April’s  flower.  These  are 
the  most  showy  of  the  little  bulbs,  and 


Pumpkin  Loaf 


This  is  my  grandmother’s  recipe:  To 
prepare  the  pumpkin  select  a  rich-look¬ 
ing.  ripe  pumpkin  of  a  deep  orange  color; 
wash  and  slice,  do  not  peel  it.  Cook  to 
a  good  brown,  being  careful  not  to  scratch. 
Rub  through  a  colander  when  it  is  cool. 
One  quart  of  rich  buttermilk,  one  teacup 
maple  sugar,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon  sal- 
eratus.  a  pinch  of  salt,  allspice  to  taste, 
one  pint  of  prepared'  pumpkin,  cornmenl 
to  make  a  stiff  hatter.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  oven.  It  should  be  about 
two  inches  thick  when  baked.  I  think 
the  canned  pumpkin  might  he  good  if 
cooked  more,  and  other  spice  to.  taste. 
Grandma  preferred  allspice  for  this  loaf. 

MRS.  A.  M.  D. 


Saving  and  Making 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insistl 


ncrease  quite  rapidly.  We  plant  ours 
he  same  as  the  snowdrop,  and  usually 
iefore  the  blossom  has  been  open  an 
iour  it  is  visited  by  a  honey-bee  from  a 
[istance.  We  always  wonder  how  he 
;new  it  was  there. 

Then  come  the  blue  stars.  Scilla,  a 
lark  blue,  bloomed  April  15,  and  the 
3hionodoxa,  a  lighter  blue,  with  white 
:enter,  about  the  same  day.  These  are 
danted  the  same  depth  and  distance 
ipart,  and  so  is  the  grape  hyacinth, 
vhich  has  blue,  hell-like  blossoms.  These 
aake  a  very  effective  edging  for  a  bulb 
>ed,  especially  if  left  to  multiply  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Then  it  will  be  a  wave  of 
due,  six  to  eight  inches  across,  as  I 
isually  plant  two  rows  for  a  border  in 
;he  beginning. 

All  these  bulbs  are  very  hardy  and 
sure  to  bloom,  and  increase  quite  rapidly. 
tVe  leave  them  undisturbed  until  they 
jet  so  crowded  they  do  not  flower  as  well 
is  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
If  course,  if  given  a  warm,  sunny  situa- 
:ion  they  bloom  earlier,  and  all  bulbs 
mist  have  a  well-drained  bed  or  they  will 


If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  paint  a 
picture  of  a  man  suspended  from  high 
prices,  far  up.  and  stretched  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point  by  low  prices  of  farm  products, 
and  name  the  picture  “The  Plight  of  the 
Present-Day  Farmer.”  Politicians  may 
paint  a  glowing  word  picture  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farm,  but  the  scenery,  if 
true  to  life,  was  not  portrayed  in  this 
part  of  Tennessee.  Yet  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  we  can  combat  a  hit  of  the  high 
prices  and  boost  the  low  ones.  Eggs  at 
30  cents  per  dozen  are  good  for  the  farm 
workman,  who  toils  12  long  hours  at  the 
groat  sum  of  $1  or  perhaps  $1.50  per  day. 
There  are  many  different  ways  of  serving 
eggs,  and’  but  ifew  things  that  come 
through  the  middleman’s  hands  can  be 
bought  at  the  price,  containing  the.  same 
amount  of  nourishment.  Again,  if  we 
have  surplus  butter  or  vegetables,  we  can 
dispose  of  many  pounds  or  bushels  among 
our  neighbors,  and  again  cut  out  the  mid¬ 
dleman.  By  bartering  and  exchanging 
through  our  farm  papers  we  can  obtain 
what  we  need  at  a  far  greater  saving 
than  the  ex-pense  of  a  bit  of  advertising. 
In  clothing  we  can  cut  out  the  silly  habit 
of  buying  new  hats  each  season  to  follow 
the  fashion ;  of  hanging  up  a  perfectly 
good  garment  because  it  is  a  bit  behind 
in  skimpiness  or  fullness.  We  can  re¬ 
dye  the  boys’  faded  clothes,  refoot  the 
stockings,  take  idle  coats  of  good  material 
and  make  them  over  into  new  suits  for 
the  small  folks.  If  none  of  your  own, 
pass  them  on  to  those  who  have,  and  he 
sure  of .  the  pattern  ;  the .  result,  will  he 
gratifying.  Many  localities  still  have 
old-time  spinners.  Procure  a  fleece  of 
wool,  wash  and  scour  thoroughly,  aud  set 
these  good  old  women  to  work  spinning 
yarn.  If  there  is  a  bit  of  cotton  twisted 
in  with  the  wool,  the  socks  to.be  knitted 
will  wear  longer ;  and  the  Winter  even¬ 
ings  may  be  used  profitably  in  knitting 
stockings  that  you  know  will  wear. 
Where  the  climate  will  permit,  sufficient 
cotton  for  use  in  quilts  or  comforts  may 
be  raised. 

Where  corn  will  grow,  broom  corn  will 
mature;  sufficient  for  home  use  should  be 
grown,  and  a  hit  to  sell  will  help  out.  If 
you  can  purchase  home-cured  bacon  for 
20  cents  per  pound,  and  homemade  lard 
for  20  or  25  cents  per  pound,  do  not  turn 
it  down  for  packing  concerns’  product 
retailing  for  50  cents  per  pound.  Leave 
that  for  $12-a-day,  eight-hour  men  to  eat. 
Remember  that  on  75  cents  per  day  you 
will  fall  behind  if  you  handle  much  of 
these  high-priced  workmen’s  products. 
Meanwhile  use  your  head  as  well  as  your 
hands.  ,  ,, 

I  saw  a  straw  bedtick  made  of  well- 
washed  cement  sacks;  some  towels  of  the 
same  material ;  dishcloths  of  the  best 
portions  of  worn-out  knit  underwear ;  a 
cook  apron  from  the  best  part  of  an  oil¬ 
cloth  ;  stockings  from  knit  underwear  that 
had  been  colored  brown ;  some  pretty 
dresses  were  made  from  old  white  waists  ; 
a  sailor  suit  from  a  white  duck  skirt ; 
rompers  from  an  old-fashioned  linen 
dustei’.  No  one  person  can  tell  another 
just  how  to  economize,  but  each  one  can 
help  the  other  by  refusing  to  buy  the  high- 
priced  products.  And  whenever  anyone 
tells  you  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
want  the  high-priced  product,  and  refuse 
to  buy  low-priced  goods,  put  him  down 
as  a  falsifier  at  the  least. 

Tell  your  home  merchant  that  you  can¬ 
not  eat  pasteboard  and  tin  boxes.  Insist 
on  his  buying  rice,  pepper,  salt,  sugar, 
coffee,  etc.,  in  bulk.  It  will  mean  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  several  hundred  dollars  m  every 
neighborhood.  MRS.  D.  B.  T. 

Red  Tomato  Catsup 

Tomatoes  should  always  be  cooked  in  a 
porcelain-lined  vessel ;  iron  or  tin  should 
never  be  used.  Take  a  basket  of  good, 
ripe  tomatoes,  quarter  them  and  cook 
enough  so  as  to  strain,  and  remove  seeds 
and  skin.  To  every  basket  of  tomatoes 
add  two  ounces  whole  spice ;  tie  the  spices 
in  two  or  three  muslin  or  cheesecloth 
hags;  let  the  whole  boil  again,  and  add 
to  this  one-half  pound  sugar,  one-half 
teacup  salt,  one  pint  good  cider  vinegar 
and  two  medium-sized  onions  chopped 
very  fine.  (The  onions  may  be  omitted 
if  desired.)  Boil  down  nulp  to  good 
thickness.  Do  not  add  the  vinegar  and 
sugar  to  the  catsup  until  about  10  min¬ 
utes  before  removing  from  the  fire.  Bot¬ 
tle  while  the  catsup  is  steaming  hot,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  the  containers  or  bottles 
are  also  warm ;  cork  and  seal  tightly  at 
once,  and  fermentation  will  never  occur. 
This  is  so  red  in  color  and  so  well  fla¬ 
vored  that  it  compares  favorably  with 
the  highest  grade  of  prepared  catsup. 

ClilUSTINE  M.  BROWN, 


Bay  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  SalicylicactcL 

BBBBPnmBDBUBm 

Stop  Wasting 
Dollar  Bills 


liMMUimnnnmum 


Dollars  saved  are  as  good 
as  dollars  earned,  and  you 
certainly  save  dollars  when 
you  get  Kalamazoo  whole¬ 
sale  factory-to-you  prices. 

Write  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Catalog 

end  see  what  you  can  save 
on  the  finest  etoves,  ranges 
and  furnaces  ever  made, 
juick  shipment.  We  pay 
feight.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Also  get  our 
offer  on  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  washing  machines, 
paints,  roofing,  indoor 
closets,  etc. 

I  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mfr*. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&ltxixvazoo 

Direct  to  You 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

Z'iZ  $3.19- 

fine  leather  shoe.  Re. 
markable — isn’t,  it?  It  ia 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY -BOSTON 


Kill  Rats 


New 

Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab- 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
eolutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens. 


orpeta.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. | 

Free  Book 


G.  Y.  Virus,  Ltd. 


Get  our  free  book  #n  rats  and 
mice  telling  about  VIRLS  and 
how  to  get  some. 

121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker .  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Chopped  Pickles  in  Rhyme 


Of  fresh  green  tomatoes 
Take  one-half  a  peck, 

Two  firm  heads  of  cabbage, 

(Cut  out  every  speck). 
Fifteen  large  onions, 

And  fifteen  quite  small, 
Twenty-five  cucumbers, 

Chop  with  them  all. 

Mix  grated  horseradish — 

One  pint  you  need — 

With  one-half  a  pound 
Of  white  mustard  seed, 
Black  pepper  and  cinnamon 
Finely  ground  up, 

Of  each  of  these  measure 
Just  one-half  a  cup. 

One  ounce  of  celery  seed 
Add  to  this  now, 

And  a  half  cup  of  turmeric, 
You’ll  need  anyhow. 

Chop  these  vegetables  up, 

Salt  down  for  one  night, 

And  in  the  morning 

Squeeze  them  out  tight. 
Cover  with  vinegar 
For  two  days,  you  know, 

Then  drain  them  and  mix  in 
The  spices  that  go. 

Four  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
To  make  a  bit  sweet, 

In  six  quarts  of  vinegar ; 

Now  you  may  heat. 

Boil  all  together 

Until  you  shall  render 
The  whole  to  become 
Sufficiently  tender. 

This  recipe  has  been  tested 
With  greatest  success — 

There  never  wqs  given 
A  better.  I  guess. 

Now  this  is  the  truth — 

If  you  don’t  agree. 

I  think  that  you’d  better 
Just  try  it  and  see. 

MRS.  E.  S. 


Simple  Sweet  Pickles 

I  used  the  following  recipe  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  very  simple,  kept  perfectly, 
and  was  very  good.  To  one  gallon  of 
cider  vinegar  add  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
salt  and  one  cup  ground  mustard.  Pour 
in  crock  and  add  cucumbers  every  day 
as  picked  until  jar  is  full.  Weight  down 
below  surface  of  pickle  and  cover  with 
cloth  and  plate.  Will  keep  the  year 
round.  MRS.  w.  m. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  sweet  pickles? 

MBS.  D.  F.  B. 

Wash  cucumbers  and  pack  closely  in 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  boiling  brine, 
one  cup  salt  to  one  gallon  cucumbers, 
dissolved  in  water  enough  to  cover.  Let 
stand  24  hours,  drain,  wipe  dry,  and  cover 
with  weak  vinegar,  boiling  hot.  Drain, 
then  prepare  fresh  vinegar  with  mixed 
spices,  nasturtium  seed,  two  green  pep¬ 
pers,  and  brown  sugar  to  taste.  Boil 
the  spiced  vinegar  five  minutes,  then  add 
the  drained  cucumbers,  heat  through  and 
then  seal  in  jars.  The  sweet  pickles  will 
not  keen  long  in  open  crocks. 

Sliced  Sweet  Pickles. — Sliced  cucum¬ 
bers,  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar, 
tablespoon  of  cloves,  tablespoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Take  slicing  cucumbers;  six  good- 
sized  ones  will  make  a  quart ;  slice  and 
put  in  a  crock,  cover  with  salr  and  let 
stand  over  night :  in  morning  drain,  put 
in  preserving  kettle  vinegar,  sugar,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  until  at  boiling  point,  put  in 
sliced  cucumbers,  boil  np  and  can. 


Pickled  Pigs’  Feet 

Can  you  give  us  a  recipe  for  pickling 
pigs’ feet?  G.  H.  D. 

To  prepare  pigs’  feet,  wash  and  scrape 
well,  and  put  to  soak  over  night  in  cold 
salt  water.  In  the  morning  scrape  again, 
and  put  to  soak  again  in  salt  water  (not 
bri"e)  ;  at  night  r'  -’nae  the  water  again, 
salting  water  as  before.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  cover  with  cold  water  and  bring  slow¬ 
ly  to  a  boil,  skimming  the  water  when 
needed.  Boil  until  the  meat  is  very  ten¬ 
der.  When  cooked,  drain  from  the  water, 
put  into  a  crock  and  cover  with  cold  vine¬ 
gar,  adding  a  few  cloves  and  a  pod  of  red 
pepper  if  liked. 


Oriental  Jam 

Six  quarts  red  currants,  two  pounds 
seeded  raisins,  four  pounds  sugar.  Ex¬ 
press  one  pound  of  currant  juice,  into 
which  put  raisins  and  cook  five  minutes. 
Add  three  pounds  mashed  currants,  cook 
20  minutes,  add  sugar  and  cook  20  min¬ 
utes  longer.  Put  up  in  glasses  like  jelly. 

MRS.  G.  c.  w. 


Little  Helps 

Knee  protectors  for  both  boys  and  girls 
tuny  be  made  of  heavy  black  cloth  of  tough 
texture,  or  from  the  soft  tops  of  ladies’ 
leather  boots.  Bind  with  braid,  sew 
three  strips  of  heavy  garter  elastic  across 
the  back,  equi-distant  from  one  another, 
to  hold  the  pad  in  place,  but  not  tight 
enough  to  interfere  with  comfort  or  cir¬ 
culation.  When  slipped  over  the  knees 
they  save  the  knees  of  stockings,  and  are 
almost  hidden  by  the  bagging  of  knicker¬ 
bockers  or  bloomers. 

A  sand  tray  for  children’s  amusement 
i  "?n5  stor“y  days  is  formed  from  a  slial- 
.’  ''”x-  zinc-bned.  and  set  upon  legs 

vith  castors.  In  certain  localities  very 
one  sand  can  be  obtain'd,  but  sand  or 
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gravel  of  some  type  can  be  secured  almost 
anywhere. 

The  latest  kitchen  improvement  de¬ 
signed  by  one  clever  woman  is  a  table 
sink,  or  a  sink  with  leaves,  to  be  raised 
when  a  broad  working  table  is  desired. 
The  board  surface  is  zinc-covered,  and 
kettles  and  pans  hang  underneath. 

The  usual  scrubbing  cushion  knelt  upon 
by  the  average  housekeeper  jnay  well  take 
the  form  of  a  wooden  box  four  or  five 
inches  high,  with  one  end  removed.  Pad 
the  bottom  to  spare  the  knees,  and  in  one 
corner  tack  a  little  flat  tin  box  for  wash¬ 
ing  powder  or  soap.  The  box  may  be 
set  on  castors  or  not,  as  the  worker*  pre¬ 
fers. 

To  gain  space  when  the  oven  is  full  of 
plates  or  round  tins,  a  small  tin  can  may 
be  set  in  the  middle,  in  the  spot  left  empty 
between  four  pies,  and  another  pie  or 
round  tin  plate  of  anything  else  will  bake 
on  top  of  the  can — which  is  a  safe  base 
if  not  too  tall. 

Pad  a  box  to  keep  rising  bread  dough 
in.  Ilinge  the  cover  on  and  pad  that, 
too.  If  the  compartment  is  barely  large 
enough  to  receive  the  dough  crock,  the 
dough  will  rise  briskly  and  beautifully 

light.  I.ILLIAX  TROTT. 


Favorite  Recipes 

Oatmeal  Bread. — The  following  is  my 
recipe  for  oatmeal  bread,  which  I  made  in 
wartime,  and  my  family  will  not  give  it 
up ;  they  prefer  it  to  wheat  bread.  It 
comes  in  very  good  again,  as  wheat  flour 
is  getting  so  expensive.  Set  sponge  early 
in  the  evening  with  two  small  yeast  cakes 
and  one-half  cup  warm  water.  Add  just 
enough  flour  to  run  from  the  spoon.  Do 
not  stir  too  stiff.  Take  four  cups  oat¬ 
meal,  two  tablespoons  salt,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  molasses  or  brown  sugar  (I  pre¬ 
fer  brown  sugar  if  you  can  get  it)  ;  scald 
with  eight  cups  of  boiling  water ;  set  on 
stove  and  cook  the  oatmeal  well.  Cool  to 
lukewarm,  add  sponge  when  light,  then 
stir  stiff  with  wheat  flour.  Let  rise  over 
night. .  In  the  morning  stir  down  and  put 
Tight  in  tins,  let  rise  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  One  does  not  have  to  touch 
the  hands  to  the  dough.  This  makes  six 
loaves. 

Graham  Bread. — Two  and  one-half  cups 
graham  flour,  one  cup  wheat  flour,  two 


Embroidery  Designs 


1059.  Design  for  embroidering  the  front 
of  ft  blouse.  Six  separate  motifs  are  also 
given.  Transfer  20  cents. 


cups  sour  milk  (scant),  one  cup  molasses, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  scant  teaspoon 
soda. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Onions. — Frv  the 
onions  in  a  little  butter  or  fat,  the  same 
as  for  ordinary  fried  onions.  When  done 
break  in  eggs,  say  one  to  a  person.  Stir 
them  in  the  onions  as  if  you  were  scram¬ 
bling  eggs.  Serve  at  once ;  delicious. 

A  Good  Way  to  Serve  Dandelion. — 
Cook  potatoes  with  the  skins  on.  take 
four  or  five  while  hot.  remove  skins  and 
mash,  but  not  too  fine.  Have  ready  a 
quart  or  more  of  dandelion,  washed  and 
chopped  rather  fine ;  also  have  some  bacon 
fried  to  a  crisp.  Pour  over  the  dandelion 
and  potatoes  while  hot.  fat  and  all ;  add  a 
little  vinegar,  season  to  taste,  stir  all  to¬ 
gether  and  serve. 

To  prevent  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  from  spoil- 
mg.  give  the  key  of  the  pantry  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  s.  B.  T. 


If  you  have  a  cheaply  available  supply  of  firewood,  you 
can  use  it  to  heat  your  whole  house  from  one  central 
heating  plant,  down  in  the  cellar  where  it  should  be.  You 
will  be  independent  of  the  coal  supply. 

The  International  Wood  Burning  Onepipe  Heater  is 
especially  built  for  wood  fuel,  with  big  feed  door  and 
large,  long  firebox.  It  takes  big  chunks  of  wood,  will 

keep  fire  over  night  and  needs 
attention  but  few  times  a  day. 

Built  by  a  company  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  heating 
experience,  it  is  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  for  the  greatest  possible 
fuel  economy,  and  for  many  years 
of  home  heating  satisfaction.  Its 
triple  inner  casing  keeps 
your  cellar  cool. 

Send  for  “'Wood  Burning” 
Catalog.  Or,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  all-fuel  heater,  write 
for  “  Regular  ”  catalog. 


WARM 

AIR 

ASCENDING 


TRIPLE  INNER 
CASING 

GALVANIZED  IRON 
ASBESTOS  PAPER 
CORRUGATED  TIN 


iHTERM/mon/U. 
He/iter  Coop/uiy 

Makers  of  Boilers,  Furnaces  and 
Onepipe  Heaters 
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MONROE 
UTICA,  N. 


STREET 

Y. 


InTERrMTIOML 

Ouepipe  He/tter 


HOME 
HEATING 

Independent 
Si  Coat  Supply 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 

31  lbs.  of  Best  01  HQ 
4  Combination  91"— 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zvith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BAUSON  BRAND  ARE  THE  VERY  BEST 

The  first  direct  to  the  consumer’s  house. 


20  lb.  10  lb.  5  lb.  1  lb. 

Babson  Beach  Cod _ $8.00  $4.20  $2.15  $0.45 

Habson  High  Bock  Cod  7.00  3.70  1.90  .40 
Babson  Cubes  Cod....  For  creaming,  30c  per  lb. 


Babson  Bloater  25  lb.  20  lb.  15  lb.  10  lb. 

Mackerel . $13.00  $10.95  $8.50  $6.00 

Babson  X'o.  1  Mack¬ 
erel  .  12.50  9.90  7.85  5.60 

Babson  Baby  Bloa¬ 
ter  Mackerel....  11.25  8.75  7.00  4.75 


Delivered  free  to  your  door  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  in  the  Fish  business. 

Fall  circular  of  fish  products  ready  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mailed  upon  request. 


Homemade  Toilet  Soap 

Will  you  tell  me  bow  to  make  good 
face  soap?  MRS.  F. 

Fine  toilet  soaps  call  for  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  oil  with  the  other  fats,  and  we 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  economy 
in  trying  to  make  such  soap  at  home. 
Coeoanut  oil,  palm  oil.  olive  oil  and  pea¬ 
nut  oil  are  used  in  making  such  soaps. 
Bergamot  soap  calls  for  4  lbs.  coeoanut 
oil,  1  lb.  lard,  2^4  lbs.  40  deg.  lye.  Per¬ 
fume  with  one  ounce  oil  of  bergamot.  2^4 
drams  oil  of  geranium.  The  same  prepa¬ 
rations  of  fat  and  lard  may  be  used  with 
other  perfumes.  With  good,  clean  tallow 
and  the  addition  of  borax  a  nice  hard, 
white  soap  is  made  by  ordinary  domestic 
recipes,  but  naturally  it  does  not  compare 
with  fine  toilet  soaps  made  with  vegetable 
oils. 


Scripture  Cake,  I  Kings  XVII  1:13 

One  cup  butter,  Judges  v  :25 :  two  cups 
sugar,  Jeremiah  vi:20:  cuds  flour. 

Exodus  xxix  :  2  ;  two  cups  raisins,  I  Sam¬ 
uels  xxv  :18;  one  cup  almonds.  Generis 
xl  :1I ;  two  cups  figs,  I  Samuel  xxx  :12 ; 
one  cup  water,  Genesis  xxiv  :17 ;  six  eggs, 
Tsaiah  x :14 ;  one  large  spoonful  honey, 
Judges  xiv:8;  sweet  snices  to  taste. 
I  Kings  x  :2 :  three  tablespoons  baking 
powder,  Galatians  v  :9.  Follow’  Solomon’s 
advice  for  making  good  bovs,  Proverbs 
xxiii:14.  Thisv  recipe  is  fine.  M.  R. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134tli  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Rundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Ouaranteed 
[Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mm*. 


|  The  Farmer 
I  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  Z 

—  °f  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ^ 

niiiiiiNiiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiin 


DRY  YOUR  FRUI1 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  "Oran 
Evmporator.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars -No  sun 
{6  0°  “P-  Send  for  catalo 

EASTERN  MFC.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA., 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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September  11,  1920 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

ANNUAL  SALE 

September  17th,  1920 


We  Shall  Sell: 

A  Gold  Medal  Daughter  of  The  Jap 

A  Two- Year-Old  Son  of  The  Jap 

i 

Daughters  of  Ten  Register  of  Merit  Bulls 

A  Long  List  of  Register  of  Merit  Cows — 
some  with  records  close  to  1,000-lb.  mark 

An  Imported  Son  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge  out  of 
a  Prize  Winning  Daughter  of  The  Jap 

A  Handsome  String  of  Daughters  of  The 
Cid — a  Prize  Winning  Grandson  of 
The  Jap 

This  is  Your  Opportunity — 

for  the  cattle  go  at  Buyers’  Prices 

For  Catalogue  Address 

TOM  DEMPSEY  AYER  &  McKINNEY 

Sale  Manager  or  Merridale  Farms 
Westerville,  Ohio  Meridale,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  &ue$ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  DROVE  FARM.  Weshingtoiwille.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell.  Mass 

|  .  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  &  b£S5.““»S 

Heifer  Calves.  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

tlnlxteln-Krietinn  Heifer  find  Hull  Cnl, Pure  hred  register- 
11  ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Dll  roc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGr.w.  Cortland  Co..  NT. 

r  „„  o„ |„  Twenty-Five  Head  Un|olaino  Fifty  head 
ror  oalfl— Fine.  High  tirade  1101816103  registered 

Hampshire  sheep.  Write  SUNNV  SLOPE  FARMS,  Scia,  Naw  Fork 

Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KAItMNtiER.  Monrey,  N.V.  -Phone  (oun.” 

HORSES 

For  Sale— Reg.  Belgian  Stallion 

Redskin  11.,  No.  86R3,  foaled  May  1,1914.  Light  Bay,  Proven 
Sire,  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  Sire:  Redskin.  Dam:  Draga. 
“THE  ORCHARDS.”  Lakeville,  Conn. 

GOATS 

n.-.i.,.,  Cnrm  offers  for  sale  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats, 
Koselawnrarm  Pure  bred  and  Grades.  Milk  Stock. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

Collie  Puppies  Femllel.  $12 

Also  poultry,  hares  and  Holstein  cattle.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants. 
Catalog  Free  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pitpsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 

rr  n  n  rTQ  For  Sale.  ETSSSKW.S5! 

PlRnr  I  .1  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c. 
1  la  III  11  Li  1  W  0.11.  KF.FlKJt  A  CO.,  (jr.euwlcli,  Ohio 

mi  I  ft?  DTTDO  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind, 
LuLLlL  rUTJ  Nelson  Bkos.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

For  Sale— A  Fine  Litter  of  Airedale  Pups  mOTf?o 

Iriih  Terrier*  and  Police  pups.  Mn.  FRANK  MEAD,  Aminii,  H.T. 


HOLSTE1NS 


Paid  in  milk  for  Purebred 


Holsteins 

The  Reveille,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Pacific  Coudensary  Co. 
sells  high-grade  Ilolsteins  to  the  ranchers 
at  cost,  taking  payment  in  milk. 

The  company  needs  more  milk  and  by 
introducing  Holsteins  expects  to  make 
dairying  a  profitable  industry,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  acreage  in  dairy  farms  as 
well  as  the  milk  output  per  average  cow. 
.Tust  another  instance  of  the  standing  of 
Holsteins  among  business  men. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for 
any  Dairyman. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIA1N 

CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices, 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

.you  calf  club  pro- 
I  hare  50  registered 
calves,  3  to  10  mos.  old, 
1  OO  each  for  tlie  lot;  choice, 
28.  20  registered  and  high 
heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  that  you 'want,  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  320 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


Two  Well  Bred  Heifers  For  Sale 

Their  sire  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PON¬ 
TIAC  ALCARTRA,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 
Their  dams  are  by  a  son  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS,  the  famous  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING 
SEGIS. 

For  Pedi  (trees  and  Prices  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


How  Not  to  Treat  Fistula 


A  barbarous  treatment  for  fistula  of 
the  withers  was  recommended  the  other 
day  by  a  horseman  who,  no  doubt,  meant 
well,  but  did  not  know  better.  We  wish 
most  emphatically  to  condemn  the  method 
as  cruel,  inhuman,  unnecessary  and  liable 
to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  anyone  guilty  of  such  malprac¬ 
tice  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  extent 
of  the  law. 

The  empiric  referred  to  advised  satur¬ 
ating  the  withers  of  the  poor  horse  with 
turpentine  and  then  heating  it  in  with  a 
red-hot  shovel,  such  its  is  used  by  a  black¬ 
smith.  Tha.t,  he  said,  would  be  sure  to 
Cure  the  case,  despite  the  fact  that  fistula 
of  the  withers  means  deep-seated  abscesses 
containing  pus,  dead  or  necrotic  tissue 
and  sinuses,  often  termed  “pipes,”  leading 
to  the  surface.  In  such  a  condition  ra¬ 
tional  treatment  consists  in  laying  open 
the  pockets  and  pipes  to  secure  free  drain¬ 
age.  removal  of  the  dead  or  diseased  tis¬ 
sues.  swabbing  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  some  other  disinfectant  preferred  by 
the  veterinarian,  then  packing  the  cavi¬ 
ties  with  antiseptic  gauze  or  oakum  sat¬ 
urated  in  an  antiseptic  solution.  The 
veterinarian  also  will  direct  as  to  after 
treatment  and  probably  give  hypodermic 
injections  of  bacteria  against  pus  forma¬ 
tion.  The  turpentine-hot-iron  treatment 
cannot  possibly  get  rid  of  pus  or  diseased 
tissues,  but  surely  causes  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  and  may  induce  extensive  sloughing 
of  skin. 

Never  shall  we  forget  a  “demonstra¬ 
tion”  of  the  quack  treatment  mentioned! 
It  was  done  on  a  big  Clydesdale  farm 
at  which  wc  happened  to  arrive  just  in 
time  for  the  event.  The  owner  ran  out 
of  his  farm  forge  building  carrying  a 
straightened  wagon  tire,  one  end  of  which 
had  been  bent  into  a  hook  and  heated  red 
hot.  “.Tust  in  time.”  he  cried.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  try  out  a  new  plan  of  treating 
‘thixtelo.’”  he  added.  “You  bathe  the 
withers  with  this  dope  aud  then  it  is  to 
be  het  in  with  this  iron.  Here  goes!” 
And  it  did  go,  with  a  vengeance,  and  so 
did  the  mare.  The  dope  consisted  largely 
of  turpentine  and  kerosene,  and  it  had 
been  lavishly  applied  to  the  withers  and 
ran  down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mare. 
When  the  hot  iron  hook  was  held  over 
the  withers  the  mare  went  up  in  the  air 
and  the  hot  iron  set  the  liniment  in  a 
blaze.  At  once  she  broke  away  and  ran 
to  where  long  stacks  of  hay  had  been  built 
as  windbreaks  around  the  farmyard, 
started  rubbing  to  quench  the  flames,  hut 
set  the  hay  on  fire.  Then  there  was  some¬ 
thing  doing  on  that  farm  !  The  mare  ran 
half  a  mile  before  stopping,  and  nobody 
laid  a  hand  on  her  for  several  weeks. 
Happily  the  fire  was  put  out  before  much 
harm  was  done;  hut  the  fistula  was  not 
cured.  The  farmer  was  scared  and  mad. 
and  remarked  to  us  before  we  .drove  off 
disguisted :  “They  can  fool  a  man  once, 
but  that’ll  bo  enough  for  me.”  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  he  added  that  the  fistula 
on  the  mare  iu  question,  and  on  several 
other  purebred  mares  on  the  same  farm, 
had  been  caused  by  n  stallion  biting, 
which  suggests  that  vicious  sires  should 
be  muzzled.  a.  s.  a. 


Hidebound  Horse 

What  can  I  do  for  a  hidebound  horse? 

Connecticut.  R.  W.  R. 

Hidebound  condition  indicates  general 
ill-thrift,  which  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
a  large  number  of  different  causes.  Com¬ 
monly,  however,  one  finds  that  indiges¬ 
tion  is  the  direct  cause,  aud  that  may  he 
induced  by  irregularities  of  the  teeth,  or 
sharp  points,  or  split  or  diseased  molar 
(grinder)  teeth,  or  shells  or  crowns  of 
milk-tooth  premolars  lodged  on  the  in¬ 
coming  permanent  molars,  or  between 
them  and  the  cheeks  or  tomrue.  A  veter¬ 
inary  dentist,  therefore,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  put  the  teeth  in  order  as  the 
first  step  of  treatment  in  all  such  cases, 
and  in  addition  the  coat  should  be  clipped 
off,  if  it  is  long  and  rough.  Next  exam¬ 
ine  for  intestinal  worms.  Their  presence  is 
indicated  by  a  furry  collar  of  dandruff¬ 
like  substance  around  the  anus  and  streaks 
of  mucus  in  that  region.  If  such  indica¬ 
tions  are  found,  mix  in  th’o-feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  week  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  table  salt  and  one 
part  each,  by  weight,  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  (powdered  copperas)  and  flowers 
of  sulphur;  then  stop  for  10  days  and 
then  repeat  the  treatment  to  destroy 
worms  hatched  from  eggs  left  by  the,  first 
brood.  The  medicine  blackens  the  feces 
and  kills  the  worms  internally,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  feces. 
Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase 
sulphur  correspondingly.  Colts  take  less 
doses,  according  to  age  and  size.  If 
worms  are  not  found  present,  mix  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks  a 
tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part 
each  of  bicarbonate  of  eoda  and  pow¬ 
dered  mix  vomica,  hydrastis  and  fenu¬ 
greek.  Feed  crushed  oats  and  one-ninth 
part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight,  allowing 
one  pound  of  the  mixture  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  body  weight  in  three  feeds, 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Allow  a  similar 
amount  of  good  hay,  most  of  it  to  be  given 
at  night.  Increase  grain  feed  when  the 
horse  is  working  hard,  and  decrease  it 
materially  during  spells  of  idleness. 

A.  S.  A. 


JERSEYS 


Investment 

Cows 


JERSEYS  not  only  pay  dividends 
in  butterfat,  but  often  return 
more  than  their  original  cost  in 
offspring.  Jerseys  lose  less  milk¬ 
ing  time  than  any  other  breed. 
Jerseys  have  more  yield  years. 
Cost  less  to  keep,  are  healthful, 
and  productive  wherever  a  cow 
can  live. 


Start  with  one  Jersey  and  she  will 
make  you  want  more.  This  is  the 
way  the  most  profitable  herds  in 
the  country  have  grown.  If  you 
have  scrub  cows  that  are  eating 
their  heads  off  without  bringing 
in  a  dollar  profit,  sit  right  down 
and  write  for  money-making  facta 
about  Jerseys — 

“The  Profit  Breed* 

The  American  Jeriey  Cattle  Club 
324-G  Weit  23d  St.,  New  York 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of 
Every  Jersey  Owner 


HAMILTON  irDCrVC 
FARM  U  LK9L  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  ITC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-One  Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

2  yre.  old,  whoso  Sire  is  Jaooba’s  Fairyana’s  Pogis.  On. 
registered  Holstein  Bull,  X  yr.  old,  whoso  Sire  is  King 
Piotortje  Segis  Corona.  Ono  registered  Holstein  Bull, If, 
mos.  old,  with  good  hacking.  All  at  farmer's  prices.  All 
tuberculin  tested.  I..  A.  STOUT.  Mcidaw  View  Firm,  Porlaillc.  N.Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Iioxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


CAI  p  One  Pure  Hred  JERSEY  HULL  CALF. 
oiU'L  Ruben  A.  Skinnkr,  K.  F.  I).  8.  Rockville,  Conn. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illuttriti*  C«talo|u«  10c- 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 
421  Highland  Av«,.  MOUNT  VEKN0N.  H.  T. 


I  Cl  m  A  N  Pedigreed,  83  and  up.  Flemish  Giants 
J"—*-"-?*? — Black,  Pedigreed,  84  and  lip. 


Ralnieti  Unena  Fine  breeders  for  sale.  Bucks  and 
Belgian  flaroS  does.  Also  young  stock.  Write 
for  price*.  Ileelthy  stock,  r.  STKVltNS.  ll»,™nimlll«.  X.Y. 

Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  I'edVgrc'd  'Flem¬ 
ish  Giant  Rabbits.  ALFRED  WHITNEY,  lluleolt  Center,  N.Y. 


For  Sale.  Black  SIBERIAN  HARES.  Apply 

W.  1.  XV  IIKHI.K,  424  Princeton  ltd.,  R.  F.  0.,  Fitchburg.  Man. 


1  AA  Flemish  Giants  to  be  sold  regardless  of  Price. 
1UU  stamp,  please.  llKi.i.mt  Kauuithv,  K.  Aurora,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B  TEH  ETCH,  Somemlla,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New- Yorker  In  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties.  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St.. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

|  333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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SUPERIOR  CROSS  PIGS 

Berkshire  crossed  with  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
crossed  with  Yorkshire.  Avoid  inbreeding 
and  get  a  vigorous,  thrifty,  big-boned  pig  that 
will  make  a  real  hog  in  5  or  6  months. 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  $6.00  Each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  7.00  Each 

C.O.D.  on  Referenee:Waltham 

Approval  National  Bank 

Suburban  Live  Stock  Co. 

Waltham,  ::  ::  Mass. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 
Chester  Whites 

Conditions  are  such  that  we  can  no  longer  keep 
pigs  here.  We  offer  one  hoar,  two  sows  and  14 
suckling  pigs,  all  registered  and  transferred. 
They  are  a  high  class  lot  and  priced  low 
for  quick  sale. 

FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— 840.  Registered  six  weeks 
pig*— #20.  Grades,  six  week*— *6  each. 
Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites  ^fsow  pigs 

Registered  Sows  (will  breed  before  shipping  if  desired.) 
8plendid  grade  sows  at  reasonable  prices,  three-quarters 
purebred.  Reg.  boar.  Write  your  wants.  AVe  have  an 
excellent  offering.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Bmndr.th  Lnka,  .N.T. 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

$1  0  eaeh;$1  8  pair;  $28  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
gex.  All  stock  Keg.  free.  A.  A.  SrilOFF.LL,  Ifouvelton,  N.Y. 

Registered  Chester  Whites  a 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr..  Penllyn.  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

riioctorWliitdi  Bred  B0WB-  Plfrs  8  wks- t0  0  moR- 
VjiiCSlcr  VY  IIIIC  RAjah.  Prince  Big  Bone,  School¬ 
master  breeding.  SPUING  YAIXKY  FARM,  Mora  phis.  N.  Y. 

ft  |  ft  >c  Reg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Edd. 
U.  1.  U.  S  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex,  *10.50  at  8- 
wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  V. 

Chesfer  Whites  and  0. 1.  C. 

and  Sows.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Nawvilla.  Pa. 

DUROC- JERSEY  BO ARS  ffiXSS: 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemlngton. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

For  Sale-DUROC  -  JERSEYS  Thsit 

ton  Defender  Boar  that  has  never  been  defeated 
in  the  show  ring.  Pigs  8  to  12  wks.  old,  $12  each. 
Open  gilts.  $50.  P0C0N0  DAIRY  FARM,  Preserve.  Pa. 

For  Sale— ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  84  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

1UV  Pnlnnri  Chinns  are  ,ho  KEYNOTE  of  Success, 
lily  I  UldllU-l  llllldb  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOI.  Danbury,  Conn. 

BELWOOD  DUROCSyoun! 

purebred  pigs  of  popular  breeding.  Either  sex  at  at¬ 
tractive  price*.  R.  N.  GORDON  DARBT.D.  V.  M„  Hackrlltlawn,  N.  J. 

HAMPSHIRE 

livery  one  a  choice  individual  and  real  herd  headers, 
l’rice,  *75  each.  F.  O.  B.  your  station,  crate  and  Record 
Free.  Also  a  few  Sow-,  Priced  Right. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route.  Cuba,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  PIGS.  Boars,  <27  50  Sows.  <29.50.  Pair  unrelated, 
<52.50;  Trios,  <72.50.  Gilt  &  bred  sows  on  application.  Prices 
include  registration.  PIEDMONT  HAMPSHIRE  FARM,  Rowland.  N.  C. 

sale  Cheap  fo  Quick  Buyer-1 5  Brood  Sows  »i! 

inginprofit.  1  fine. seed  Hog.  All Duroc Reg.  Stock.  CAL¬ 
VIN  H  PETTY,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Prince  Ion.  N.  J.  Mgr.  lor  Maj.Gen.  H.  L.  Seatl 

Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPECIAL  SALE— 5  sows,  yearlings  and  older;  1  2-yr.-old 
hoar  :  5  March  gilts  ;  weaned  pigs  of  cither  sex.  Double 
immune  from  hog  cholera.  H0HMANN  BROTHERS.  Princeien,  N.  J. 

Reg*.  Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Fine  specimen.  810  each. 
SOUTHVIEW  -  KNOX.  PA. 

GOATS 

For  Sale-Three  Grade  Toggenburg  Does 

Will  breed  to  pure  bred  buck.  E.  A.  STANTON,  Ounlda,  N.  T. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COR  HALE— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
•  Guernsey  young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply 

ELCHREU  FARM,  Mountain  Dal.,  Knllban  Co.,  N.  T. 

£111111111111 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


_  For  tala  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

Is  a  son  of  Imported  Epochal  and  out 
of  Imported  Sallie  Gossard  Violet.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  first  son  of 
Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  herd.  The  Epochal  Berkshires 
won  more  first  and  Champion  prizes 
than  any  other  herd — a  grand  total 
of  awards  234.  The  Epochal  family 
topped  all  public  sales  in  August  with 
the  highest  sale  average  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  head. 
One  yearling  boar  sold  for  $0,500.00 
and  one  bred  sow  sold  for  $3,000.00. 
We  offer  Epochal  Berkshire  of  this 
line  of  breeding  at  a  price  any  pro¬ 
gressive  breeder  can  afford  to  own  in 
their  herd,  and  no  herd  is  complete 
without  Epochals.  We  own  the 
largest  and  best  herd  of  Epochals  in 
the  State  and  are  selling  sows,  bred, 
and  youngsters  of  both  sex.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  express  paid  within  one 
thousand  miles 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Tew  yorT G 


BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

5  yearling  Boars,  a  few  bred  sows,  open 
yearling  gilts,  spring  boars  and  gilts. 

Apply  John  Buckler,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

A  very  select  lot  of  Boar  Pigs 
sired  by  Major  Champion  4th. 
Price  attractive.  Also  service 
boars  and  bred  gilts  by  the  pound 


Anedjo  Farm 


Webster,  Mass. 


■Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


•\ 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  t  ried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh- 
ing250to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  In.  15.  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


Glen  Ethel  BERKSHIRES 

are  big,  prolific  and  of  correct  typo.  Sows  bred  to 
our  herd  boar.  Whitgueru  Lion  19th,  258394.  Aver- 
aged  bettor  thnn  9  pigs  to  litter  last  year.  C.  II. 
CULLEN,  Landenbcro.  Pa.,  formerly  Supt.  of  New 
Castle  County  WorkhousejFarm*.  Marshallton,  Del. 


Berkshire  Bargains 

One  tried  500-lb.  sow,  two  years  old  ;  3  fine  300-lb.  gilts, 
bred  for  fall  litters,  and  3  open  gills  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  ItEI>  TOP  FARM,  North  liranch,  N.  J. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  wiih  size  and  conformation  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  Sept  and  Oct. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Westwood,  Moso. 


FourLeft of  ?ho‘°  ^cei>- 


ilonallyl 

Very  typy,  groat  length, _ 

to  please.  Write  your  needs. 


MT  Spring  Boar  Pigs 

i,  the  right  blood,  ami  guaranteed 


PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hi, II, .ID,  NT. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Hoars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  FishkiU,  N.Y. 


Epochal  Giant  Berkshires  sow,1! 

ten-wks.  pigs,  at  reasonable  prices.  We  need  room.  Write 
today.  H  M.  SPAHR  BREEDING  ESTATE,  Depl.  Q.  Woodsboro.  Maryland 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Blc  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Morblodilo.  Cons. 


HKItKSIIIKES— For  breeders.  jlOea.,  eitbersex 
$15  If  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.Y 


c 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

Sired  by  Iroquois Gateside  by  Corston  Royal, Grand 
Champion  Chicago  International.  Also  few  breed¬ 
ing  Ewes.  KE1KOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPS  HIRES 

15  yearling  and  3  two-yr.-old  Rams.  Wooled  from  nose  to 
toes.  Also  yearling  Ewes.  LEROY  C.  ROWER,  R  9,  Ludlowvilla.  NT. 


CUETD  I!laok  faced  Scotch  Highland  yearling  rams 
JllLLr  re,iAf  fo'  service.  Sired  by  imported  t  ains. 
Gotid  individuals.  135.00  to  #50.00. 

THE  SOUTHEASTERN  FARMS.  R.F.D.No.31.New  Canaan, CL 


Locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
fieece.  Yearling  rams  for  sale.  L.  M.  ADAMS.  Ea, la  Bridga.  N.Y. 


I  Hava  a  Thousand  Sheep  “ell  100  Black  Face 

£yy0g  _ Conte  and  make  your  selection. 


STUART  R.  MANN 


DERBY,  NEW  YORK 


Five  yearling  rams.  TTam  lambs  with  size  and  type 
by  imported  sire.  Four  large  yearling  Ramhouii- 
lets.  O.  I.  O.  boars  and  four  gilts.  Prices  right. 

Hubert  O.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


hS£!GUERNSEYS 


i-**  Products 


Some  dairy  cows  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk  which  is  low  in  food  value.  Others  pro¬ 
duce  small  quantities  of  rich  milk.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  is  the  only  breed  that  combines  quality  and 
quantity.  Send  for  our  booklet,  “The  Story  of 
the  Guernsey.”  It’s  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  82  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


LANGWATER  FARMS 

F.  Lothrop  Ames,  Owner 

NORTH  EASTON,  MASS. 
Announce  an  AUCTION  SALE  of 

FIFTY  SELECTED  GUERNSEYS 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  1920 


A  Grand 

Collection. 

***** 

Fashionably 
Bred  and 
Superb  In¬ 
dividually. 


The  blood  of  Imp.  King  of  the  May  9001 
(A.R.)  through  his  great  son  Langwater 
Warrior  26509  (A.R.)  will  be  strongly 
represented.  Aiso  the  progeny  of  Lang¬ 
water  Steadfast  31672,  Langwater  Val¬ 
iant  51868  and  other  famous  Langwater  sires. 


For  Catalogue  address  : 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 

4-OS  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


REMARKABLE  OPPORTUNITY 

On  WF.IIXEADAT,  SEPTEM  HER  15th 
und  THURSDAY,  BEPTEMBF.lt  l«th 

there  will  be  sold  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

one  of  the  best  herds  of  High  Grade 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

in  New  England,  on  the  Bradley  Farm,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  Just  north  of  the  West 
Ulver  on  the  Putney  Road. 

About  eighty  head  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves  and 
two  Registered  bulls.  Golden  Secret  of  Green  Lodge 
from  the  herd  of  E.  D.  Codman  of  Boston,  and 
Harbour  itill  Quartermaster  from  the  herd  of 
Clarence  Mackay  of  New  York. 

This  herd  which  is  Tuberculin  Tested  is  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  the  farm  has  been  sold. 

Thoroughbred  Bulls  have  headed  the  herd  for 
over  twenty-five  years  and  the  best  cows  have  been 
constantly  selected  to  be  kept.  If  you  want  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  exceptionally  good  cows  or  promising 
heifers  where  you  will  pet  good  milkers  and  riefi 
milk,  do  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale, 


FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

two  months  old.  Sire:  King  Masher’s  Laddie 
Hero.  Grandson  King  Masher.  Dam:  Maple 
Gien  Lena,  542  lbs.  Best  blood  in  country.  Also 
two  or  three  heifers.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

M.  C.  MIGEL,  Monroe,  New  York 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  service,  Sire — May  King 
of  Linda  Vista,  who  has  ten  A.  R.  daughters. 
Dam— Erwineite  of  Elm  Leigh  with  a  record  of 
8650  lba  milk,  479  lbs.  fat  at  23  months  old. 
This  is  a  high-class  bull  in  every  way.  Price 
$350.  Write  for  pedigree  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERB,  Mgr.  COHASSET,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
ilanis.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  BOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nios.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstltution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Buils-4  Ready  for  Service 

of  American  breeding,  line-bred,  tram  our  famous 
foundation  cow.  Duchess  of  Maple  Row.  Prices 
moderate.  S200  upwards.  TABER  4  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 


Si'TuMay  Rose  Heifer  Calves 

HIGHLAND  VIEW  FARM,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Skithvii.i.k  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  Yoke 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  45  01.  Masher’s  Patriot  of  Dellwood:  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Masher’*  Elsie’s  Mav  King.  Dam:  Rival's 
Water  Witch  of  Dellwood.  OPMI*  FARM,  Purcliate.  N.  T. 


GUERNSEYS 

Fifteen  inos.  reg.  bull  from  Imp.  “King  of  the  May  ” 
and  “  May  Roso  King  "  strains.  Also  well  bred  regia 
tered  cow  and  yearling  heifer.  Prices  reasonable 
Green  Pastures  Farm.  Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


Nc  Plus  Ultra  4th  29328 
CALVES 

The  last  ball  calves  sired  by  Ne  Pins  Ultra 
4th  and  out  of  tested  and  untested  dams, 
ages  from  1  month  to  3  years  old.  Prices 
reasonable,  a  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
future  Sire. 

W.  P.  Parker  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Wool  Market  is  doing  better 

You  can’t  afford  to  grow  sheep  for  wool  alone 
Get  a  pure  bred  ram.  that  will  improve  the 
mutton  quality  of  your  flock,  at  the  Second 
Annual  Pure  Bred  Ram  Sale,  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24th.  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds.  Write 

A.  G.  SKINNER,  fer  catalogue,  Starrs,  Cenn. 


SHROPSHIRES : 

YEA  RUNG  REA  IWS 

Sired  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  ami  older 
Ewes.  'Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  ami 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELIJS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


CarColo  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
rorodie  EXVES.  Apply  01’lllK  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  04|gT  f4RMSi  K  s  32d 

PMta..  Pa 


I 


MOORE  VILLA  GUERNSEY  FARM 

offers  for  sale  Iteg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and 
Bulls  of  serviceable  age  at  reasonable  prices  to 
farmers  desiring  to  grade  up  their  herds.  Address 

M00EE  VILLA  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.K.  It  eg.  GUERNSEY  BILL  Bijou’s 
Prince  of  Oakhurst  No.  45869.  Dropped  March  27, 
1917.  ITovenSire — Splendid  Blood  Lines.  Sire:  Rosie’s 
Golden  King  of  Oakhurst.  Dam:  Imp.  Raymond’s 
Bijou  XI.  Of  Beaulieu.  "  THE  ORCHARDS,"  Lakeville,  Cenn 


FOR  SALE-2  PureBred  GUERNSEY  CALVFS 

dropped  April  10.  May  14, 1920.  Sired  by  Grandson  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  t'hene.  9  Head  pure  bred  Cows  and  Heifers- 
AlsolS  head  •  f  High  grade  Guernsey  cowsto  freshen 
fall  and  winter.  STEPHEN  T.  WINS0R.  Caeperatewn.  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bor  Sale— CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Oxford  and  Hampshire  Ramsand  K.wes  p°rdt'!f!te 

E.  J.  COLBERT.  Men  Consort].  P.  0.  and  R.R.  Stalina,  E.  Chatham.  N.Y. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 

4,  13  and  17  IllOH.  old.  0.  P.  A  M.  TV.  ItlUIUtl,  (irltj.biire,  Pa. 

Reg.  ShropshireRainj 

For  Sala— 25  Shropshire  Ewes 

take  La  soon.  F.  E.  DORN,  Brockton,  Now  York 


For  Sale  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Ewes  of  all  ages.  Also  a  few  choice  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 
Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  Center,  New  York 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  stock  for1  s.® 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  50  v  earl  mg  Hams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  LB.  PATTRIDGE,  Leicester,  N-  Y 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


DAIRY  FEED 


COWS  fed  a  correctly  balanced  ration  gave 
47%  more  milk  and  39%  more  butter  fat  than 
cows  fed  the  same  concentrate  and  roughage 
but  unbalanced. —  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 
Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  has  a  record  of  substantially  in¬ 
creasing  milk  flow  when  substituted  for  ordinary 
rations  and  fed  only  with  the  usual  roughage.  It  is 
strong  in  all  the  milk-making  nutrients — exceptionally 
appetizing,  enjoyed  by  all  cows. 

“I  advise  all  dairymen,  if  they  want  rich  milk  and 
a  large  quantity  of  it,  to  use  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed, 
for  as  long  as  it  is  made  as  it  has  been  I  will 
use  nothing  else.” — David  Fin  kenbinder. 
Locust  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

We  also  manufacture  Empire  20%  Dairy  Feed  and 
Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  protein)  for  extra  heavy 
milkers,  or  to  be  fed  with  silage  or  other  low  protein 
feeds  grown  on  the  farm. 

Give  these  feeds  a  trial  for  more  milk  at  less  feed  cost. 

Place  an  order  with  your  dealer.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  us.  The  coupon  brings 
you  full  information. 

American  Milling  Company 
Dept.  5  Peoria,  UL 

American  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Peoria,  Ill. 
Please  send  illustrated  literature  checked: 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
□  Sucrene  Poultry  Feed* 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  Steer* 

□  Sucrene  Alfalfa  Hog  Feed 
D  Empire  20%  Dairy  Feed 
□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  protein) 

□  Sucrene  Horse  Feed  with  Alfalfa 

I  My  Dealer's  Name... - - - 

P.  O . . — - State - - 

My  Name _ — - 

|  P.  O . — . State - - 


I 

I 
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Improving  Milk  Flow 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  my  dairy 
cows.  I  should  like  to  use  corn-and-cob 
meal  or  ground  oats  as  the  basis,  since 
we  grow  them  here.  I  can  purchase  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  oilmeal,  Alfalfa  meal  and 
wheat  bran  from  my  dealer.  I  prefer  not 
to  use  the  Alfalfa,  since  I  have  an 
abundance  of  corn  fodder,  clover  and 
Timothy  hay.  I  want  something  to  help 
produce  a  good  flow  of  milk.  What  is 
the  maximum  amount  of  grain  T  can  feed 
per  pound  of  milk  at.  two  feeds  and  two 
milkings  per  day  ?  w.  d.  m. 

At  the  prevailing  prices  the  most 
economical  source  of  protein  is  found  in 
linseed  meal.  It  is  selling  in  carload  lots 
for  $G0  a  ton.  and  there  appears  to  be 
an  abundance  available.  A  mixture  of 
corn-and-cob  meal,  ground  oats,  oilmeal 
and  wheat  bran  would  bo  well  suited  for 
feeding  your  dairy  herd,  supplemented,  as 
you  have  suggested,  with  Alfalfa  hay  and 
pasture.  The  proportions  would  be  five 
parts  of  eornmeal.  three  parts  of  oats, 
three  parts  of  oilmeal  and  one  part  of 
bran.  If  the  cows  are  in  good  condition 
the  feeding  of  one  pound  of  grain  for 
each  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
day  ought  to  produce  maximum  results. 

The  only  way  to  determine  as  to  whether 
it  is  profitable  to  increase  the  grain  ration 
is  to  bring  the  cows  up  to  this  standard, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  grain 
fed  to  the  highest  producer  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  each  day,  taking  care  to  measure 
or  weigh  the  milk  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  increased  flow  of  milk 
justifies  the  added  amount  of  grain.  In¬ 
stances  have  been  reported  where  a  cow 
might  yield  profitably  30  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  while  40  pounds  were  produced 
at  a  loss,  the  difference  being  of  course  in 
the  added  cost  of  grain  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  extra  10  pounds  of  milk.  Due 
must  take  into  consideration  the  repro¬ 
ductive  as  well  as  the  productive  agency, 
for  it  is  quite  as  important  that  a  cow 
produce  calves  regularly  as  it.  is  that  she 
produce  milk  abundantly.  If  the  cows 
are  carrying  considerable  flesh  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  200  pounds  of  gluten  would  in¬ 
crease  the  protein  and  no  doubt  stimulate 
the  flow  of  milk ;  likewise  it  would  add 
variety  to  the  combination,  which  is  very 
important,  especially  where  high  produc- 
iing  animals  are  being  fed.  * 


Soil  blasting  frees  plant  food 
that  the  plow  never  reaches 

Subsoil  blasting  begins  its  work  where  the  plow 
quits.  It  liberates  plant  food  locked  at  levels 
lower  than  the  plow  ever  goes.  It  also  loosens 
the  soil  so  roots  can  grow  deeper  without 
hindrance  to  get  this  food. 

Consider  the  soil-blasting  experience  of  F.  L. 
Rounsevelle,  County  Agent,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Checotah,  Okla. ,  who  writes: 

'  One  field  which  would  not  £row  enough  to  pay  for 
harvesting  was  subsoiled.  The  first  season  afterwards  it 
made  a  gross  return  of  S39.40  an  acre.  Adjoining  lands 
with  the  aid  of  heavy  fertilizing  gave  only  S21.55  an  acre, 
while  without  any  attention  a  third  piece  of  the  same 
land  yielded  only  5  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.” 

Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder,”  has  pointed  out  the  short  cuts  to  Better 
Farming  for  thousands  of  successful  farmers. 
You’ll  surely  find  it  helpful  to  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  and  get  a  copy. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RN8,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


Starting  a  Hog  Farm 

I  wish  information  as  to  best  practice 
for  hog-raising  on  a  30-acre  fruit  and 
truck  farm  located  in  lower  Gloucester 
County.  New  Jersey.  I  am  interested  in 
Poland-Obinas.  and  ask  your  advice  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  this  breed  for  this 
locality.  I  have  now  two  grade  Poland- 
Ohinas  sows  in  litter,  and  this  Fall  in¬ 
tend  to  build  shelters  for  eight  or  ten 
more.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  tin*  best 
type  of  housing.  w.  0.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

The  use  of  the  A  type  of  colony  hog- 
house  involves  less  expense  and  invest¬ 
ment  than  prevails  with  the  central  hog- 
house  that  is  more  difficult  to  construct 
and  more  expensive  to  maintain.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  colony  hoghouses  can  be  con¬ 
structed  with  your  own  labor,  and  since 
these  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  occasion  demands,  sanitation,  which  is 
a  very  important  factor  iu  pork  product-' 
tion.  is  more  easily  controlled.  If  by  any 
chance  you  might  have  some  building  that 
could  be  used  for  housing  the  pigs  during 
the  Winter,  it  would  properly  supplement 
the  colony  houses;  yet  we  have  had  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  the  use  of  the  colony 
hoghouses  exclusively  during  the  entire 
year. 

As  to  the  adaptability  of  the  Poland- 
China  breed  of  swine,  they  are  noted 
chiefly  for  their  early  maturing  qualities, 
and  are  a  very  popular  breed  of  swine 
throughout  the  corn  belt.  It  has  been 
charged  against  the  producers  of  this 
breed  that  they  have  unduly  emphasized 
the  item  of  early  maturity,  and  obtained 
it.  at  the  expense  of  size  of  the  individual, 
and  that  they  have  depreciated  the  pro¬ 
lificacy  as  well.  The  popular  type  known 
as  the  Rig  Type  of  Poland-China  repre¬ 
sents  specimens  that  cannot  be  criticized 
from  this  angle,  and  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  representatives  of  this  breed 
ace  splendid  feeders  and  foragers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  efficiency  of  typical  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  various  breeds,  and  very  often 
too  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mere 
selection  of  breed.  If  the  Poland-Chinas 
you  refer  to  are  of  standard  size  and 
weight,  and  provided  they  have  given  you 
good  litters,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  maintained  and  the  number 
increased  to  whatever  unit  would  best 
meet  your  conditions. 

Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  forage  crops  for  pasture  purposes. 
This  practice  will  very  materially  cheapen 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  pork,  and  will  yield 
animals  more  hardy  and  vigorous  and  less 
susceptible  to  disease.  You  are  reminded 
that  the  Jersey  Red  breed  of  hogs  is  pop¬ 
ular  in  South  Jersey,  and  it  is  always 
well  to  consider  the  type  that  is  most 
popular  in  your  distinct.  Hogs  can  very 
properly  supplement  major  operations  in 
fruit-growing  and  market-gardening,  for 
invariably  there  is  a  great  deal  of  refuse 
material  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted 
if  not  consumed  by  the  pigs.  The  item 
of  fencing  would  amount  to  considerable, 
hut  one  must  arrange  to  protect  liis  grow¬ 
ing  crops  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
animals. 


Feed  for  Growing  Pigs 

Would  you  please  figure  out  two  or 
three  rations  for  pigs  14  weeks  old.  weigh¬ 
ing  75  lbs.?  Pigs  have  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass  sod.  in  old  orchard,  fallen  apples 
and  some  clover  in  the  young  orchard. 
Feeds  to  be  used  are :  Corn,  oats,  bran, 
barley,  rye  and  tankage.  I  would  like 
three  combinations  using :  Corn.  oats, 
rye  and  tankage ;  corn,  barley,  rye  and 
taukage ;  corn,  bran,  rye  and  tankage. 
Corn  and  rye  are  about,  the  same  price. 

Indiana.  IX.  ir. 

We  take  pleasure  in  meeting  your  re¬ 
quest.  and  beg  to  submit  the  following 
combinations  as  suggested  for  pigs  14 
weeks  old  and  weighing  approximately 
75  lbs.  Our  understanding  is  that  the 
pigs  have  access  to  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass  pasture  iu  abundance,  and  that 
there  is  some  clover  in  the  orchard.  So 
far  as  the  apples  are.  coucenied,  do  not 
expect  them  to  contribute  very  much  nu¬ 
trition,  for  they  are  bulky,  largely  water, 
and  while  they  might  serve  as  appetizers, 
they  have  little  value  as  a  pig  feed. 

Mixture  No.  1 — Five  parts  of  corn, 
three  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  rye,  one 
part  tankage. 

Mixture  No.  1 — Five  parts  of  corn, 
four  parts  of  barley,  two  parts  of  rye, 
one  part  tankage. 

Mixture  No.  3 — Ten  parts  of  corn,  one 
part  of  bran,  one  part  of  tankage. 

We  have  never  found  it  advantageous 
to  use  bran  iu  a  ration  for  growing  pigs. 
It  is  very  expensive,  and  is  likely  to  be 
constipating,  and  where  pigs  have  access 
to  clover  or  a  green  forage  crop  they  will 
receive  enough  phosphates  and  mineral 
matter  to  provide  sufficient  variety  to 
meet  the  demands  of  growth. 

»  Generally  speaking,  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  corn, 
barley  and  rye.  However,  corn  has  some 
advantages,  provided  it  is  supplemented 
with  some  protein  feed,  snob  as  oilmeal 
or  digester  tankage.  We  have  had  the 
best  results  from  the  use  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  ground  oats,  rye  and  barley,  find¬ 
ing  that  variety  is  important  and  that 
apparently  pigs  appreciate  this  quality. 


Thriftless  Pigs 

Six  to  seven  weeks  ago  I  bought  some 
six-weeks-old  pigs.  I  feed  them  sour 
skim-milk,  corn  and  molasses  feed.  etc. 
They  do  not  seem  to  do  well ;  have  lost 
two.  They  seem  to  have  a  cough  or  sug¬ 
gest  something  in  throat  hard  to  clear. 
Skin  looks  flabby,  as  though  it  was 
wrinkled.  What  can  I  do?  W.  a.  r. 

Connecticut. 

Starve  the  pigs  for  24  hours,  and  then 
give  in  a  little  slop,  or  in  water  carefully 
as  a  drench,  2V>  grains  each  of  santonin 
and  calomel,  one  dram  of  powdered  areca 
nut.  and  one-half  dram  of  bicarbonate  or 
soda  for  each  50  pounds  of  body  weight. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  10  days.  A  ua.V 
or  two  after  the  first,  treatment  move  the 
pigs  into  colony  houses  on  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa  or  other  green  cron,  and  supply 
them  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  bathing  purposes.  Keep  them 
out  of  old.  liog-contaminated  wallows, 
yards  and  pastures,  and  keep  all  feeding 
and  watering  utensils  clean  and  sweet. 
Feed  milk  twice  daily,  and  allow  the  pigs 
to  help  themselves  to  wheat  middlings,  or 
ground  barley,  or  rye,  shelled  corn  and 
tankage  from  a  self-feeder.  a.  s.  a. 
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Horseflesh  for  Poultry 

Would  you  advise  using  the  flesh  of  an 
old  horse  for  poultry  feed?  How  can  it 
be  put  up  so  it  can  be  kept  for  some  time 
without  spoiling?  A.  G.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  flesh  of  a  healthy  horse  is  suitable 
for  poultry,  no  matter  what  the  age  of 
the  horse.  It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to 
keep  such  flesh  for  any  great  length  of 
time  in  warm  weather,  though  packing  it 
in  some  such  absorbent  as  dry  bran  or 
charcoal  will  help.  If  such  meat  could 
be  cooked  and  canned  upon  a  large  scale 
it  could  be  kept  indefinitely,  but  most 
users  find  it  impracticable  to  feed  fresh 
meat  to  any  great  extent  except  in  cold 
weather.  H.  B.  D. 


Separating  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

At  what  age  should  chicks  be  separated, 
and  how  can  I  distinguish  the  sex? 

New  Jersey.  p.  w.  A. 

It  is  best  to  separate  the  sexes  as  soon 
ns  the  males  can  be  distinguished,  as  the 
cockerels  are  quarrelsome  and  annoy  the 
pullets,  preventing  the  even  development 
that  undisturbed  access  to  the  food  given 
promotes.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
males  of  the  Leghorns  and  lighter  breeds 
by  the  greater  development  of  the  comb 
and  a  more  masculine  appearance  of  the 
head  generally.  In  the  case  of  the  heavier 
breeds  with  small  combs  a  longer  wait 
will  be  necessary.  It  will  be  found  that 
males  will  continue  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  flock  of  supposed  pullets  for 
some  time,  their  characteristic  masculine 
appearance  developing  late,  but  a  little 
observation  will  soon  teach  you  what  to 
look  for.  M.  B.  D. 


Feather-eating  Ducks 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  our 
flock  of  young  ducks?  They  are  eating 
feathers  and  have  got  some  of  the  other 
ducks’  wings  bleeding.  We  give  them 
three  parts  bran  to  one  part  cornmeal 
with  a  little  sand.  They  are  about  10 
weeks  old.  mbs.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Like  chicks,  young  ducklings  are  apt 
to  get  bad  habits  if  closely  confined,  with 
too  little  outside  of  themselves  to  occupy 
their  attention.  These  ducklings  should 
be  given  a  new  range,  on  grass  if  possible, 
and  the  chief  offenders  should  be  watched 
for  and  removed  temoprarily  from  the 
flock.  Such  vices  are  more  easily  pre¬ 
vented  than  cured,  but  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
vicious  from  their  fellows  by  giving  them 
new  ground  to  range  over,  grass  to  eat 
and  a  change  of  scenery ;  if  you  do  not, 
try  to  catch  them  at  their  work  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  repent  their  can¬ 
nibalistic  trait  in  solitude.  M.  B.  D. 


Colds  or  Roup 

Would  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
chickens  that  sneeze  and  breathe  hard,  as 
if  they  have  a  cold  in  the  head?  My 
hens  have  done  this  more  or  less  ail 
Spring  and  Summer,  but  it  has  not 
seemed  to  affect  their  laying.  Now  one 
of  my  young  pullets  seems  to  have  the 
same  trouble,  and  I  would  like  to  check 
it  before  Winter  sets  in.  I  have  given 
them  kerosene,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
help  them,  only  temporarily.  MRS.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  colds,  and  such 
fowls  are  probably  more  susceptible  to 
roup  than  those  with  perfectly  healthy 
respiratory  organs.  These  colds  should  be 
avoided  by  giving  the  flock  dry.  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  where  ventilation  is  ample, 
but  where  direct  winds  cannot  strike  the 
porches.  Pullets  that  have  lived  entirely 
out  of  doors  all  Summer  are  likely  to 
acquire  “sniffles”  when  put  into  their 
Winter  quarters,  and  such  quarters 
should  be  made  clean  and  comfortable 
before  the  young  stock  is  put  into  them. 
Moldy  and  musty  litter  should  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  dampness  and  direct  drafts. 

Treatment  is  rather  one  of  prevention 
than  of  attempting  to  medicate  the  fowls. 
Many  poultryman  believe  that  permaga- 
nate  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water, 
enough  to  color  it  a  deep  wine  red.  is 
beneficial  in  cases  of  colds  and  make  it 
a  routine  matter  to  give  it  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  drink  of  such  birds.  This  may  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store.  M.  B.  D. 


Depluming  Mite 


the  cause  of  this.  The  brooder  is  a  home¬ 
made  one,  using  a  heating  apparatus 
taken  from  another  brooder.  This  brooder 
was  well  made  from  new  lumber,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  in  any  way 
to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  chicks.  Fumes 
or  any  smoke  from  the  kerosense  lamp 
cannot  reach  the  compartment  whieb 
holds  the  chicks,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  lamp  is  completely  incased  in  a  sheet 
metal  housing,  with  a  pipe  ventilator  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  outside  of  the  brooder. 
The  lamp  was  working  perfectly,  and  last 
night  when  I  closed  the  door  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  two  parts  of  the  brooder  the 
chicks  were  squatted  upon  the  floor  asleep, 
not  only  under  the  hover,  but  covering 
the  whole  floor,  outside  the  hover  as  well. 
I  do  not  believe  they  smothered,  as  the 
dead  ones  were  the  best  and  largest  of 
the  chicks,  and  they  were  not  piled  up, 
but  strewn  about  here  and  there  about 
the  floor.  I  had  been  feeding  a  develop¬ 
ing  mash  three  times  daily,  moistened 
with  water,  also  sour  milk  and  water  in 
drinking  fountains.  I  had  been  feeding 
a  scratch  feed  purchased  at  the  local  feed 
store,  consisting  principally  of  cracked 
corn  and  cracked  wheat,  a  standard  chick 
feed.  Yesterday  morning  I  changed  this 
feed  for  a  coarser  feed,  consisting  of 
cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  buckwheat, 
kaffir  corn,  pinhead  oats  and  some  other 
small  grain  that  I  did  not  recognize.  I 
feed  them  the  usual  amount  of  this  in 
place  of  the  fine  grain.  Upon  examining 
the  dead  chicks  I  found  that  a  portion 
of  the  abdomen  around  and  below  Jhe 
vent  was  a  decided  green  in  color.  Post¬ 
mortem  showed  nothing  wrong,  as  far  as 
I  knew.  w.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

This  looks  very  much  like  the  work  of 
rats.  These  pests  of  the  poultryman’s 
life  will  enter  a  brooder  through  a  hole 
so  small  and  inaccessible  as  to  make  it 
seem  almost  impossible  that  they  could 
make  it  an  entrance  way  for  their  ne¬ 
farious  work.  I  had  a  similar  experience 
a  few  years  ago  with  some  brooders  that 
were  tightly  closed,  except  for  round  two- 
inch  ventilator  holes  a  foot  or  more  from 
the  ground.  Not  thinking  that  rats  would 
climb  up  and  enter  these,  they  were  not 
covered  with  poultry  netting  of  small 
mesh  until  from  six  to  a  dozen  chicks 
were  found  dead  upon  the  brooder  floors 
with  no  marks  of  violence  that  could 
readily  be  seen.  The  losses  were  repeat¬ 
ed.  but  ceased  as  soon  as  these  holes  were 
covered.  Rats  will  enter  a  brooder  and 
kill  an  entire  brood  in  one  night,  appar¬ 
ently  slaying  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
slaughter  after  enough  have  been  killed 
to  sate  the  appetite  for  blood.  Since 
starting  to  write  this,  I  have  visited  a 
brooder  house  with  about  400  three-weeks- 
old  chicks  in  it  and  covered  with  tin  a 
small  rat  hole  made  during  the  night. 
IIow  many  of  this  flock  lie  dead  beneath 
that  brooder  house  floor,  I  do  not  know, 
nor  can  I  readily  find  out,  for  it  is  a 
small  fixed_  building  with  double-boarded 
fio°r-.  It  is  the  last  season,  however, 
that  it  will  be  used  by  me  as  a  brooder 
house  for  small  chicks.  m.  b.  d. 


Trouble  with  Turkeys 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
what  i  sthe  matter  with  my  turkeys?  Last 
Summer  I  lost  a  two-year-old  tom,  and 
now  I  have  a  two-year-old  hen  which 
sems  to  be  afflicted  the  same  way.  The 
male  bird  that  died  last  Summer  was  no¬ 
ticed  to  be  sickly  along  in  May.  and  on 
examination  I  found  that  his  crop  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  water  and  nothing  else.  However, 
he  apparently  recovered,  but  later  in  the 
Summer  the  trouble  returned  and  he  died. 
Upon  examination  I  found  his  crop  filled 
with  water  and  greatly  enlarged,  con¬ 
taining,  I  should  judge,  about  two  quarts 
or  more.  Now  I  have  a  female  bird 
which  seems  to  be  developing  the  same 
disease,  and  would  like  to  know  what  can 
bo  done  for  her.  Turkeys  have  the  run 
of  the  farm  and  eat  with  the  chickens  as 
well  as  what  they  pick  up  in  the  feeding 
yards  with  young  cattle.  I  feed  chickens 
the  regular  dry  mash  of  bran,  ship, 
cracked  corn,  and  beef  scrap.  For  grain 
I  feed  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  part  of  the  time  rye.  I  raise  a  great 
deal  of  rye.  and  turkeys  range  over  the 
fields  in  Summer.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  rye  is  the  cause  of  my  trouble?  We 
were  afflicted  with  the  black  rust  last 
year  and  have  thought  perhaps  that  might 
be  the  cause.  c.  n. 


.  What  remedy  will  control  the  deplum¬ 
ing  mite?  F.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Rub  some  sulphur  ointment  well  into 
the  skin  over  the  affected  parts  and  re¬ 
peat  if  necessary.  The  ointment  may  be 
made  by  incorporating  one  dram  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur  with  an  ounce  of  lard  or 
vaseline.  If  the  druggist  won't  do  it, 
rub  them  up  together  on  a  pane  of  window 
glass,  using  a  flexible  bladed  caseknife 
in  place  of  the  professional’s  spatula. 

M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Chicks 


This  morning  when  I  opened  n 
brooder,  in  which  I  was  keeping  81  fiv 
weeks-old  R.  I.  Rod  and  Barred  Ro< 
chicks,  I  found  8.3  of  the  largest  of  the 
nead,  and  can  find  no  explanation  as 


Enlargement  of  the  crop  in  fowls  may 
be  due  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
that  organ  resulting  from  improper  foods 
or  eating  excessive  quantities  of  food  af¬ 
ter  prolonged  abstinence,  or  it  may  result 
from  obstruction  of  that  organ  from  par¬ 
alysis  or  from  the  presence  of  dried 
grass,  feathers  or  other  indigestible  sub¬ 
stances.  When  this  obstruction  and  en¬ 
largement  are  due  to  disease  I  know  of 
no  remedy  ;  if  they  are  mechanical,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  relieved  by  careful  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  crop  while  the  bird  is 
held  head  downward,  or  by  an  incision 
through  the  skin  and  membrane,  this  in¬ 
cision  being  sewn  up  again  after  the 
foreign  bodies  have  been  removed.  Not 
knowing  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  these 
turkeys,  I  cannot  tell  how  to  remove  it, 
but  I  would  suggest  confining  any  bird 
that  shows  signs  of  beginning  trouble 


for  a  time  and  feeding  upon  soft,  easily 
digested  food  until  the  crop  seems  to  have 
regained  its  tone.  Ergot  of  rye  is  a 
poisonous  fungus  growth  upon  that  plant 
that  is  sometimes  responsible  for  disease 
in  the  cgttle  that  eat  it.  It  may  have 
been  present  in  your  fields,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  turkeys  that  roamed  over 
them.  m,  B.  D. 


Agents 

Wanted! 


Lice  on  Fowls 

I  am  enclosing  some  feathers  taken 
from  the  back  parts,  below  the  vent,  on 
my  hens,  for  you  to  examine.  My  hens 
seem  in  good  health,  look  good,  eat  heart¬ 
ily,  and  lay  well.  They  pick  the  en¬ 
crusted  feathers  until  some  are  entirely 
bare  below  the  tail.  My  chickens  have 
free  range.  I  haven't  found  any  lice  or 
mites  on  hens  or  in  coop.  I  will  clean 
and  spray  coop,  and  await  a  reply  from 
you  before  doing  anything  for  hens. 

Michigan.  mbs.  w.  v. 

People  are  apt  to  assume  that  their 
fowls  are  free  from  lice  or  mites  because 
they  cannot  find  any  upon  cursory  exami¬ 
nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
few  fowls  are  entirely  free  from  these 
parasites,  and  the  majority  of  flocks  are 
badly  infested.  The  large  body  lice  that 
live  upon  the  bodies  of  the  fowls  do  the 
least  harm,  though  in  large  numbers  these 
are  seriously  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  birds.  By  the  irritation  of  their 
presence,  they  often  cause  picking  of  the 
feathers,  such  as  you  describe,  and  some¬ 
times  a  consequent  denudation  of  the 
parts.  To  rid  the  fowls  of  these  body 
lice,  obtain  a  little  blue  ointment  at  the 
drug  store,  dilute  it  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  vaseline  or  lard  ,and  smear  a  bit, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  upon  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent  and  under  each 
wing.  This  should  rid  the  fowls  of  their 
parasites  for  several  months.  Then  look 
carefully  for  red  mites.  These  gather 
in  clusters  through  the  day  beneath  the 
ends  of  the  perches,  behind  loose  boards 
and  in  cracks  about  the  roosting  place. 
They  suck  the  blood  of  the  fowls  at  night 
and  do  serious  harm,  sometimes  driving 
laying  or  sitting  hens  from  their  nests. 
Kill  these  by  spraying  or  painting  all 
places  in  which  they  hide  with  kerosene, 
crude  oil,  a  strong  solution  of  one  of  the 
barn  disinfectants  or  other  similar  prepa¬ 
ration.  Carbolineum  is  an  excellent, 
though  somewhat  expensive,  mite  de¬ 
stroyer.  Repeat  this  at  intervals  until 
you  have  rid  the  premises  of  these  profit- 
destroyers.  m.b.  D. 


Buttermilk  in  Drinking  Water 

What  is  your  experience  with  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk?  I  have  been  feeding 
this  to  my  laying  hens,  as  well  as  to  my 
young  chicks,  by  putting  it  in  their  drink¬ 
ing  water.  I  use  1  lb.  of  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  to  2  gals,  of  water,  thoroughly 
stirred  and  mixed,  but  my  chickens  do 
not  seem  to  care  very  much  for  it.  For 
a  time  I  was  putting  it  in  all  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  when  I  discovered  my  laying 
hens  were  not  drinking  much  water,  and 
since  have  been  keeping  before  them  both 
clear  water  and  water  mixed  with  butter¬ 
milk.  I  find  they  will  drink  at  least 
twice  as  much  of  the  clear  water  as  they 
will  of  the  water  and  buttermilk  mixed. 

New  Jersey.  m.  e.  j. 

My  own  experience  with  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk,  corresponding  with  that  of  others 
who  have  used  it,  is  that  it  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  palatable,  and  that  hens  prefer 
clear  water.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  acid  content  is  high ;  a  taste  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone  of  that ;  but  this  acidity 
does  not  appear  to  be  detrimental  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  palatability  of  the  stuff. 
Fowls  will  eat  the  clear  condensed  butter¬ 
milk,  possibly  a  little  more  readily  than 
they  will  drink  the  diluted  product.  I 
gave  one  hatch  of  400  chicks  this  diluted 
buttermilk,  diluted  to  about  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  light  cream,  for  the  first  four 
weeks  of  their  lives  this  season,  giving 
them  nothing  else  to  drink.  They  did 
well  upon  it,  displayed  no  indications  of 
bowel  trouble,  and  if  they  don’t  like  it 
made  no  complaints.  My  personal  pref¬ 
erence  would  be  for  fresh  skim-milk,  if  I 
could  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantities ; 
but  the  buttermilk  offers  an  opportunity 
to  feed  milk  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
had  at  times.  m.  b,  d. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


The  publishers  of  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette,  Chicago,  want  responsible 
soliciting  subscription  agents  in  all 
good  farming  territory  in  which  this 
journal  is  not  now  actively  represented. 
Men  or  women,  boys  or  girls,  who 
can  furnish  references  covering  char¬ 
acter  and  financial  responsibility  can 
make  good  money  sellingThe  Gazette 
and  the  standard  books  published  by 
this  company.  Please  write  for  terms, 
addressing 


HIE,  DIUXDC.K  3  UAAtllt, 

Room  1122,  542  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


holsteins  at  auction 

Will  sell  17head  of  young,  well  bred,  registered  Hol- 
steins,  including  one  two-year-old  bull  of  excellent 
breeding  _Also  eight  head  of  good  qnality  grade 
cows,  and  75  ton  of  Hay.  Several  cows  due  about 
time  of  sale.  Sale  will  be  held  at 

1  P-  M.  September  16,  1920 
E.  WALTER  JONES  -  MONROE,  N  Y 


Wanted — SVW  F^M  FN  direct  to  farmers, 

JHLCZm cn  whole  or  spare  time,  an  ar- 
ticle  with  steady  repeating  orders.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  HE  RELIABLE  COMl’ANI,  UepL  D,  Poaghkeepile,  N.Y. 


Wanted— Snlipitnr for  newspaper  work  m 

toFBi.su  J,;,",.  country  towns.  Apply  with  letter 

to  FR  auk  McOUFF,  CircBliluo  Mimgtr  Albany  Times- Uniai.  Albany.  N.Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  -in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

^?JtPartl?ent  is  f?r  the  accommodation  of 

verUsimf  of  n°  <hsPlfiy  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  146 . 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


T^fle*“en/nd  women  as  attendan 
crLn  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salai 
*•50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  mi 
‘\nnUWOnT;-  "'ith  °PPO«unity  for  advancemen 
Appiy,  stating-  age,  to  SUPERINTENDED 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  1 


WANTED — Married  farmer  to  work  small  fa 

near  Frederick,  Md.;  attractive  home,  frt 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Write  particulars, 
M.  E..  10-0  litli  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  make  butter  ar 

look  after  milking  machines;  wife  to  boai 
three  men:  house  near  dairy;  usual  perquisite: 
i  wante<l  and  experience;  opening  Oc 

l8SlandfNH!RS  ISLAND  FARMS,’ IhPc„  F1sheC 


WANTED— Man  to  work  in  bottling  room  and 

_  *}OIp  around  creamery.  Address  WOOD 
BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  practical  farmer,  marrU 

to  work  a  100-acre  farm  and  20  pure  bre 
Holsteins;  must  be  reliable  and  able  to  ham 
same,  with  good  habits;  state  wages  expect! 
Apply  to  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FAR 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


WHP»TAoJive  -vom,‘-  lnan  of  good  habits 

.  fro“. 1  *  t°  years,  for  general  farming,  tlia 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure 
bred  Holstein- Friesian  cows;  will  pav  goo 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7377,  care  Rura'l  New 
lorker. 


W  ANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  herd 

registered  Guernseys;  thorough  knowledge 
A.  It.  work  and  mechanical  milkers  necessar 
barns  new,  with  modern  equipment;  cotta: 
new  with  all  improvements;  a  good  place  for 
good  man,  but  a  rover  not  considered.  ADVE 
TISER  7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  Xe 

York  State:  state  age,  nationality  and  wagi 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7342,  care  Rural  Nev 
Yorker. 


Sept.  6 — Registered  Holsteins.  A.  R. 
O.  dispersal  sale.  F.  C.  Brinton,  Jr., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee;  II. 
E.  Haslett,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept  28 — Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  K.  J.  Seulke,  secre¬ 
tary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  It* — Holsteins;  125  head  registered! 
John  C.  Reagan,  Snot  Farm.  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-80  —  Holsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein  -  Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale. 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  28  -  24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

30  cows;  board  one  man;  milking  machine 
used;  up-to-date  place:  $80.00  per  month,  house, 

£t,e;L,£hallce  for  advancement.  MER- 
RIAM  I  ARMS,  Newton,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Assistant  milk  peddler  and  truck 

driver  for  retail  route;  young  man  of  25 
years  or  under,  of  good  babits.  with  some  farm 
experience  preferred;  references  required:  wages 
according  to  qualifications.  $50  to  $00  a  month, 
with  board  and  lodging:  good  chance  of  promo¬ 
tion-  Apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


PRATT  ESTATE,  Glen  Cove.  Long  Island — The 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  above  estate 
is  open.  Apply  in  person  or  by  letter,  stating 
qualifications,  to  CHARLES  M.  BURT1S  255 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farming,  in  Albany 
County;  state  age  and  salary  expected,  includ¬ 
ing  hoard.  ADVERTISER  7424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


It  ANTED — Foi  50  miles  out  of  New  York  City; 

tw’o  women  or  man  and  wife;  one  to  cook  and 
make  butter  for  small  dairy;  other  for  general 
housework  and  laundry.  Address  BOX  194, 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


WANTED — One  married  ami  one  single  man  for 
dairy  work:  state  age.  experience  and  wages 
expected.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla! 
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Our 


PureWhiteLead 
PtireWhite  Zinc 

Pure  Linseed  Oil 
PureTurpentineDryer 

/#  on  r/?e  can.  •  1  J 

AND  NOTHING  ELSE 


makes  pure  paint — all  paint  naint — paint  to 
the  last  drop  in  the  can. 


DEVOE 


The  Guaranteed 

Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 


is  made  with  50  per  cent.  Pure  White  Lead  and  50 
per  cent.  Pure  White  Zinc.  We  have  found  that  this 
combination  of  pigments  covers  better  and  wears 
longer.  The  pure  linseed  oil  insures  the  life  of  the 
paint  and  the  pure  turpentine  dryer  opens  the  pores 
of  the  wood  and  regulates  proper  drying. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  cheap  adulterated  paint. 

DEVOE  Paint: — wears  longer — looks  better. 
CHEAP  Paint: — does  neither — costs  more. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  lead  and  oil. 

Titusville,  Pa. 

My  house  was  painted  with  Devoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  and  I  bought  the 
quantity  base  on  the  usual  estimate  for  lead  and  oil.  The  paint  spread 
and  covered  beautifully,  and  you  will  appreciate  my  surprise  when  I  found 
that  I  had  almost  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  left  over. 

Two  neighbors  painted  with  lead  and  oil  at  the  same  time  and  thought  for 
some  time  that  their  work  looked  aB  well  as  mine.  I  can  see  a  great 
difference  now,  however,  as  my  job  looks  much  brighter. 

WILLIS  GRAY. 

Devoe  makes  a  complete  line  of  paint  products — 
Varnishes,  Stains,  Enamels  and  Brushes,  all  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  We  have  been  manufactur¬ 
ing  good  paint  materials  for  over  166  years. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet  on  painting  and  color  card  of  Devoe  Lead 
and  Zinc  Paint.  Write  today — we’ll  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Devoe  Agent. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  inc. 

101  Fulton  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York — Chicago — New  Orleans — Houston — Buffalo — Boston 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


U  PUNCTURES 

Dayton  Airless  Tires  can  not  puncture  nor  blow  out. 
Put  four  of  them  on  your  car  and  drive  anywhere — 
over  bad  roads,  nails  or  glass,  winter  or  summer — with¬ 
out  a  minute’s  delay.  No  pump  is  required ;  no  spare 
tubes ;  no  spare  tires ;  no  patches ;  no  repair  outfit. 
They  give  you  perfect  service  from  the  time  you  put 
them  on  untill  they  are  worn  out. 


are  easy  riding  and  protect  your  car  and  yourself  from  the  jar 
and  jolt  of  rough  roads. 

If  you  own  a  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Overland  Four  or  any  car  using 
30x3,  30x3%  or  31x4  inch  tires,  mail  the  coupon  and  find  out  about  the 
low  cost  and  unusual  service  of  Dayton  Airless 

BIG  PROFITS 

We  have  a  splendid  proposition  to  offer  to  dealers  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  now  represented.  Wire  or  write  for  details. 

THE  DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRE  CO. 

Dept.  230.  Dayton,  Ohio 


OF  LIVE 
RUBBER 
TAKE  THE 
PLACE  OF 
A  TUBE 


The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co.,  Dept.  230,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  booklet,  prices  and 
more  information  on  Dayton  Airless  Tires,  as  follows  : 

. passenger  cars 

. light  delivery  cars 

. dealer’s  proposition 

Name . 

Address . 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Manufacture  of  Starch 

How  is  starch  made?  mbs.  g.  m.  b. 

Cornstarch,  which  is  most  common  in 
this  country,  is  made  by  soaking  the  corn, 
hulling,  floating  off  the  hulls,  rough  grind¬ 
ing,  removing  the  germ,  which  gives  corn 
oil,  fine  grinding,  and  floating  off  the 
starch  in  a  stream  of  water.  As  the  sus¬ 
pended  starch  grains  pass  through  vari¬ 
ous  settling  tanks  the  coarser  impurities 
go  out  first,  then  the  better  starch,  and 
finally  the  smaller  starch  grains  and)  very 
fine  dirt.  The  starch  mud  is  then  pressed 
and  dried  and  is  “‘cornstarch”  for  cooking 
or  “laundry  starch,”  according  to  grade. 
This  is  the  merest  outline  of  the  process ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  machinery 
and  extreme  care,  and  would  not  pay  any¬ 
one  to  try  on  a  small  scale.  Other  grains 
are  treated  for  starch  in  much  the  same 
way.  Rice  is  easy,  as  it  is  mostly  starch  ; 
wheat  is  hardest,  on  account  of  the  glu¬ 
ten.  Potato  starch  is  little  made  in  this 
country ;  abroad  it  is  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  by  practically  the  same  method.  The 
potatoes  are  ground  and  stirred  in  water, 
the  starch  floats  out  of  the  cellular  struc¬ 
ture  and  is  settled  out,  dried  and  ground. 
All  starch-making  processes  are,  in  the¬ 
ory,  wholly  mechanical,  but  in  practice 
are  entirely  under  chemical  control  in 
order  to  save  all  the  starch  and  make  the 
best  use  of  all  the  by-products. 


Fire  Extinguishers 

Will  you  go  into  more  detail  in  regard 
to  homemade  fire  extinguishers?  A  pre¬ 
cise  quantitative  formula  of  the  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  naphtha  mixture  would 
be  appreciated,  so  that  an  estimate  could 
be  made  of  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  fill  a  special  number  of  re¬ 
ceptacles.  I  note  you  say  that  ordinary 
bottles  can  be  used.  Would  the  half¬ 
gallon  glass  jugs  used  commercially  as 
vinegar  containers  answer  the  purpose? 
Will  ordinary  corks,  covered  with  a  layer 
of  paraffin,  answer  the  purpose,  or  is  the 
mixture  corrosive  and  of  a  character  to 
require  a  rubber  stopper?  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  working  directions  from  which 
I  can  proceed  to  equip  my  house  and 
barns.  Am  I  correct  in  the  assumption 
that  the  mixture  does  not  deteriorate? 

New  York.  J.  T.  P. 

As  to  the  carbon  tetrachloride  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers,  we  can  only  add  to  our  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  that  subject  that  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent  naphtha  may  as  well  be 
10  per  cent  by  bulk ;  the  exact  figure  does 
not  matter.  '  It  has  two  purposes — to 
scatter  the  carbon  terachloride  vapor  and 
to  prevent  the  tetrachloride  from  freezing, 
which  it  will  do  at  about  — 1  deg.  P.  In 
your  case,  probably  near  New  York,  that 
temperature  is  reached  so  infrequently 
and  lasts  so  short  a  time,  that  you  might 
as  well  use  the  straight  stuff.  _  but  the 
previous  inquirer  lives  in  Maine,  and 
wanted  to  .protect  a  hall  hsed  only  at 
times.  We  do  not  think  the  jugs  you 
mention  would  do;  they  are  frequently 
made  quite  strong,  and  probably  would 
not  break  when  you  wanted  them  to. 
Rather  thin  quart  bottles  would  be  better, 
the  sort  which  could  once  be  carried  in 
the  hip  pocket.  Do  not  use  round  bot¬ 
tles;  they  are  far  too  strong.  And  do  not 
use  rubber  corks;  use  the  ordinary  corks, 
and  dip  in  wax  or  cover  with  sealing  wax. 
The  mixture  is  entirely  stable,  and  does 
not  change  at  all.  In  spite  of  the  wax  it 
will  probably  slowly  evaporate,  say  about 
an  ounce  a  year. 


Baking  Powder  and  Boils 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  notice  in 
i  recent  issue  on  article  on  baking  pow¬ 
ders.  I  have  often  wondered  if  baking 
>owder  was  a  good  thing  to  use  freely, 
but  did  not  know  where  to  get  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject.  I  enclose  the 
clipping  from  your  paper,  also  a  piece  I 
nit  from  the  can  of  baking  powder  which 
l  use.  I  gather  from  your  article  that 
aluminum  sulphate  is  poisonous,  and  this 
recipe  I  enclose  contains  sodium  alumi¬ 
num  sulphate,  which,  I  presume,  is  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Is  that  right?  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  if  it  is 
safe,  because  my  husband  doesn’t  like 
griddle  cakes  made  with  yeast  or  soda, 
and  so  I  use  a  great  deal  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  He  has  been  troubled  with  boils 
bately,  and  I  have  been  wondering  if  it 
night  possibly  come  from  the  use  of  too 
much  baking  powder  in  his  food. 

MRS.  f.  s. 

It  is  very  unlikely  the  baking  pow¬ 
der,  whether  alum  or  some  other  sort, 
has  anything  to  do  with  your  husband’s 
boils.  Perhaps  a  physician  would  tell 
vou  that  the  general  bodily  condition, 
oarticularly  the  digestion,  has  been  upset 
by  too  rtiuch  baking  powder  stuff.  It  is 
not  the  powder,  but  the  resulting  con¬ 
dition  of  the  food,  which  has  disturbed 
him.  Tn  yeast-raised  food  sthere  is  not 
only  the  partial  digestion  due  to  the 
yeast,  but  also,  without  a  doubt,  the  vita- 
mines  of  the  yeast.  We  do  not  wish  to 
seem  to  prescribe  a  treatment,  but  we 
would  by  all  means  suggest  that  you  drop 
all  baking  powder  and  shift  over  to  sour 
milk  and  soda,  even  if  you  have  to  sour 
the  milk  on  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  all  the  lettuce,  “greens,”  fresh 
vegetables  and  buttermilk  you  can  induce 
him  to  accept.  Then,  when  you  must 
use  baking  powder,  make  your  own  by 
mixing  a  pound  of  cream  of  tartar  with 


a  pound  of  cornstarch  and  eight  ounces 
of  baking  soda  with  another  pound  of 
cornstarch,  and  after  each  has  been  well 
mixed  by  itself,  mix  the  two  lots  and 
store  in  fruit  jars  till  used.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  straight  tartar  powder;  the 
phosphate  powders  are  perhaps  slightly 
better,  but  you  probably  could  not  get 
the  right  things  iu  small  lots.  In  any 
event,  you  know  exactly  what  you  are 
using,  and  you  cannot  blame  the  boils  on 
the  baking  powder. 


Homemade  Flower  Pots 

I  have  a  bed  of  potter’s  clay  on  my 
place.  How  can  I  make  flower  pots  from 
it?  J.  c.w. 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

The  fact  that  you  are  willing  to  begin 
with  flower  pots  argues  well  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  effort  to  turn  your  natural 
resources  into  cash,  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  along. 
Unfortunately  even  the  simplest  pottery 
requires  some  knack  which  cannot  be 
taught  from  books,  although  as  you  stand 
and  watch  a  potter  with  his  wheel  in 
front  of  him,  all  he  does  is  pick  up  a 
chunk  of  clay,  chuck  it  on  the  wheel, 
touch  it  with  his  thumb  for  a  moment, 
shape  it  with  a  bit  of  stick,  cut  it  off  with 
a  wire,  set  it  aside  and  reach  for  more 
clay.  It  takes  about  as  long  to  form  a 
pot  as  it  has  taken  you  to  read  this,  much 
less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  write  it. 

Then  the  pot  is  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
day  or  two,  set  in  a  kiln,  with  many 
others,  of  course,  and  mildly  baked.  The 
wheel  is  merely  a  horizontally  revolving 
plate,  the  kiln  is  the  simplest  sort  of 
oven,  and  the  whole  business  looks  to  be, 
and  really  is,  as  simple  as,  say,  swim¬ 
ming.  And  yet — you  have  to  learn  it. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  flower  pot 
factory  in  Baltimore,  and  likely  it  is  there 
yet ;  if  so,  and  if  the  present  owner  is  as 
kindly  a  chap  as  the  man  that  was  run¬ 
ning  it  when  I  was  a  student  there,  you 
could  learn  the  main  points  in  an  hour 
or  so  with  him.  Failing  that,  there  is  a 
very  good  school  of  pottery-making  at 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  another  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred, 
N.  Y. 


Lodestone 

I  ordered  a  piece  of  lodestone,  and  they 
sent  me  filings.  I  thought  of  getting  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a:>  ordinary  hen’s 
egg.  „  0>  G*  ,| 

Brodhead,  N.  Y. 

We  have  looked  into  your  lodestone  in¬ 
quiries  with  care,  as  you  are  evidently 
much  interested  in  the  matter,  but,  except 
in  the  “Dictionary  of  Superstitions,” 
which  gives  it  two  columns,  we  do  not  find 
very  much  about  it.  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  in  its  last  edition,  does  not 
even  mention  it.  except  as  a  mineral. 
The  stuff  itself,  which  might  be  in  a  pow¬ 
der.  but  is  usually  for  a  mineral  "speci- 
men”  in  a  lump  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg 
or  larger,  is  merely  one  of  the  oxides  of 
iron,  magnetite,  or  magnetic  iron  ore, 
containing  three  molecular  parts  by 
weight  of  iron  to  four  molecular  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  since  iron  is  relatively  56 
and  oxygen  36.  there  arc  368  parts  by 
weight  ‘of  iron  to  65  of  oxygen,  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  richest  ores  of  iron. 
It  is  mined  like  any  other  ore,  and  it  is 
not  all  magnetic  by  any  means.  Here 
and  there  a  naturally  magnetic  portion 
is  found,  and  these,  among  the  ancients, 
and  indeed,  to  rather  recent  times,  were 
considered  quite  wonderful,  but.  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  small  bar  or  “horse¬ 
shoe”  magnet  (which  can  be  got  for  less 
than  a  good  speciment  of  magnetite  which 
is  magnetic)  will  be  much  better,  and  just 
as  magical. 

The  name  “lode”  comes  from  the  an¬ 
cient  use  as  a  compass,  and  is  only  indi¬ 
rectly  connected  with  a  “load.”  which  a 
good  specimen  will,  with  care,  support. 
But  the  best  of  the  lodestones  are  not 
nearly  as  efficient  as  a  good,  permanent 
magnet.  You  may  better  get  a  magnet 
for  experiments,  but  if  you  really  want  to 
have  the  natural  article,  “just  for  the  fun 
of  it,”  write  again  and  tell  us  how  much 
you  Want  to  pay  and  we  will  see  what 
some  really  reliable  mineral  dealer  will  do 
for  the  money. 


A  Simple  Copying  Pad 

I  wonder  if  a  simpler  answer  to  B.  F. 
T„  Oakville.  Canada,  than  the  one  given 
on  page  852  would  not  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory?  As  a  teacher  a  number  of  years 
ago  we  used  to  use  what  we  called  a  hec¬ 
tograph.  At  that  time  it  required  30c 
worth  of  glue ;  more  would  be  required 
now,  perhaps,  if  glue  has  advanced  iu 
price  as  other  things  have.  This  glue 
was  placed  in  water  and  allowed  to  soak 
several  hours  overnight.  Then  one  pint 
of  glycerine  was  added  and  the  whole 
was  boiled  for  one  hour  in  a  double  boiler. 
A  small  pail  was  used,  set  in  a  larger  one 
containing  water,  as  one  would  not  care 
to  use  this  container  for  any  other  pur* 
pose.  It  was  then  spread  on  a  dxl- 
pan,  about  one  inch  high,  taking  care  that 
no  bubbles  formed,  whisking  them  out 
with  a  bit  of  stiff  paper  if  they  seemed 
likely  to  form.  Use  hectograph  ink,  and 
when  it  no  longer  works  satisfactorily 
place  iu  oven  to  heat  through  and  it  is 
good  as  new. 

Iowa.  MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY- 
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An  Auto  Trip  Through  Vermont 


Having  friends  living  in  Windsor,  Vt., 
with  my  wife  I  recently  accepted  their 
invitation  for  ride  by  automobile  across 
the  State,  going  first  to  Burlington  via 
White  River  Junction,  thence  south  to 
Rutland,  and  then  back  to  Windsor  (a 
most  attractive  place)  which  is  on  the 
Connecticut  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State. 

While  we  took  this  as  a  vacation  tour 
and  had  eyes  first  for  the  attractions  of 
the  countryside  we  had  also  the  farmer’s 
interest  to  notice  crops  and  pasturing 
conditions  in  a  part  of  New  England 
visited  by  us  for  the  first  time.  The 
unusual  warmth  of  the  dog  days  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  the  watering  by  frequent 
showers,  showed  in  the  rank  growth  of 
the  many  cornfields  along  our  way 
(mostly  for  silage)  and  for  all  the  help 
shortage  here  as  everywhere,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  full  acreage  in  planted  crops. 
Potatoes  were  looking  unusually  well,  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  lice  and 
various  diseases  have  appeared.  It  was 
new  to  me  to  see  the  large  acreage  given 
to  oats.  Those  in  our  section  are  han¬ 
dled  as  a  hay  crop,  and  not  ripened, 
reaped,  stacked,  and  thrashed  for  grain 
as  here.  At  this  date  (August  14)  the 
larger  part  of  this  crop  had  been  cut  and 
stacked,  to  be  soaked  with  the  many 
showers,  and  in  some  fields  not  yet  har¬ 
vested  rust  had  appeared.  This  had  at¬ 
tacked  India  wheat  also,  a  farmer  told  us. 

That  the  Green  Mountain  State  has  in 
its  agriculture  a  first  interest  in  dairying 
was  plainly  evident.  Such  barns  and 
herds,  so  much  young  stock,  such  pas¬ 
tures,  so  many  silos  with  the  corn  grow¬ 
ing  to  fill  them,  I  had  never  seen  before, 
though  we  have  some  good  and  large  dairy 
farms  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  led  in  number  (as  was  to  be 
expected),  but  Jerseys  were  also  well 
represented.  At  one  place  a  waving  sign 
beside  the  road  read :  “Danger :  Pure¬ 
bred  ITolstein-Friesian  Cattle  Use  This 
Road,”  and  we  met  this  splendid  herd  of 
cows  coming  from  pasture  that  night. 

Haying,  evidently,  was  late,  being  de¬ 
layed  by  the  frequent  showers,  and  much 
of  the  grass  cut  recently  was  on  the 
ground  in  all  shapes — in  swath  and  wind¬ 
row  and  cock,  brown  and  damaged  by  the 
wet  weather.  Much  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  with  much  loss  to  buildings  and 
stock,  has  accompanied  the  showers  this 
Summer  in  Vermont  and  Northern  New 
England.  In  Barre  we  heard  of  a  bolt 
that  entered  a  cow  linter,  left  two  cows 
at  end  and  the  milker,  then  took  two,  left 
two  and  took  two,  till  eight  in  all  were 
killed,  and  went  without  setting  the' barn 
afire. 

In  Ferrisburg.  south  of  Burlington,  dry 
conditions  prevailed,  no  showers  coming 
that  way,  and  a  grasshopper  plague  was 
doing  much  damage  to  crops.  We  looked 
in  vain  for  flourishing  orchards,  so  abund¬ 
ant  with  us  in  Massachusetts.  The  occa¬ 
sional  trees  along  our  way  were  notably 
unthrifty  and  uncared  for.  Only  in  two 
or  three  instances  did  we  see  farms  with 
healthy  fruiting  trees.  This  condition 
always  takes  from  the  prosperous  showing 
of  a  countryside. 

As  for  farming  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  generally,  as  we  saw  it  from  our 
speeding  car  during  three  days,  conditions 
seemed  to  be  much  varied.  Good  soil  and 
large  fields  easy  of  tillage  were  in  the  val¬ 
leys  we  followed,  and  fine  pasturage,  am¬ 
ple  woodland  and  favoring  climate  join 
to  make  the  basic  factors  in  production 
favorable ;  but  as  we  passed  we  noted 
that  an  up-to-date  dairy  farm  with  large 
and  well-cared-for  buildings  and  culti¬ 
vated  acres  would  be  followed  bv  others 
less  prosperous,  and  often  with  buildings 
out  of  repair  and  neglected  fields,  and  un¬ 
occupied  places  -were  not  rare.  In  many 
cases  the  houses  of  the  smaller  farmers 
and  farm  workers  were  black  and  un¬ 
painted.  Does  this  laziness  as  to  looks 
of  the  home  and  surroundings  imply  more 
laziness  than  with  us,  T  wondered]  as  to 
manual  work  generally?  This  occurred 
to  me  as  I  saw  men  folks  often  on  the 
porches  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  our 
ride.  The  villages  we  passed  through  were 
attractive,  with  well-kept  homes  and 
tasteful  gardens,  and  the  cities — Mont¬ 
pelier.  Burlington  and  Rutland — impressed 
us  with  their  beauty  and  prosperity.  The 
whole  country  that  we  saw  was  green 
and  beautiful,  and  could  I  remain  for  a 
longer  time  a  “scenery  farmer”  I  could 
not  better  be  located  or  journeying  than 
in  Vermont.  Good  roads  prevail  on  the 
main  lines  of  travel,  and  lead  from  one 
Viewpoint  to  another  of  the  winding  val¬ 
leys  and  fertile  fields  and  pastured  hill- 
sidesand  maple  and  fir  covered  mountains 
of  this  favored  State. 

V’ith  intensive  farming  of  its  ample 
aeres— that  different  industrial  and  social 
conditions  may  sometime  bring  to  pass — 
millions  could  be  supported  fiom  its  re¬ 
sources.  If  general  elevation  means 
health-giving  air.  Vermont,  certainly  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts,  should 
have  the  salubrious  climate  credited  to 
. r’  a®d  Rutland  must  stand  high,  both 
m  health  and  altitude,  for  from  a  point 
a  Few  miles  east  of  the  city,  marked  by 
View  of  a  cliff  called  Deer’s  Leap,  we 
round  on  our  homeward  way  that  the 
was  almost  continuously  downhill 
ror  _(>  miles.  Our  car  could  have  coasted, 
it  seemed,  all  that  way  without  gas,  had 
we  had  a  clear  right  of  way. 

A  plan  of  markiug  townshin  borders 
that  prevails  in  the  State  could  well  he 
copied  elsewhere.  A  post  with  board  is 
set  marked  on  one  eud  “Town.  Windsor.” 
on  the  other  “Line,  Hartland,”  This 


showing  of  location  is  of  much  value  to 
travelers ;  it  gave  me  a  clue  to  address 
an  inquiry,  in  one  instance,  upon  our 
trip.  After  passing  such  a  marker  show¬ 
ing  we  were  in  the  town  of  Pittsford,  I 
noticed  a  marble  monument,  with  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  field  at  our  right,  which  our 
friend  driving  thought  we  could  not  stop 
to  decipher,  so  being  interested  to  know 
this  writing,  and  having  data  of  the  town 
we  were  in,  I  wrote  to  the  town  clerk  of 
Pittsford  asking  what  the  stone  commem¬ 
orated,  and  received  a  letter  in  reply 
\jhich  from  it*?  general  interest  I  enclose 
as  a  finish  to  this  communication. 

“The  referred-to  monument  marks  the 
site  of  Fort  Vengeance,  a  fort  erected  by 
the  early  settlers  as  a  refuge  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  Indians  and  Tories  in 
I7S0.  Caveley’s  ‘History  of  Pittsford’ 
deals  at  length  with  the  details  of  the 
.  building  of  the  fort  and  the  part  it  played 
in  the  early  development  of  this  section. 
The  referred-to  history  would  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  read  if  you  are  in 
this  section  again,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
be.  This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  country, 
and  while  we  suffer,  as  does  all  New 
England,  by  the  migration  of  our  brighter 
minds  to  the  places  of  larger  opportunity 
as  regards  the  accumulation  of  w’eulth, 
there  are  still  a  few  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  stock  to  be  found,  trying  almost 
vainly  to  uphold  the  old  virtues  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  or  more  or  less  acceptably  inter¬ 
preting  them  in  today’s  living.” 

Massachusetts.  e.  f.  Dickinson. 


Poison  Ivy 

I  believe  this  generally  dreaded  plant 
grows  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  In 
New  England  towns  I  have  seen  it  com¬ 
pletely  cover  street  fences  for  entire 
blocks.  As  a  Tule.  people  avoid  it,  not 
wishing  even  to  touch  it.  Hence  it  has 
its  own  way.  which  is  to  spread  and  keep 
spreading  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
there  are  rocks,  fences,  buildings,  shrubs 
or  trees  for  it  to  climb  upon,  it  avails 
itself  of  the  opportunity  and  holds  on  by 
its  aerial  roots.  But  if  there  be  nothing 
to  clamber  over  apparently  it  is  perfectly 
content  to  creep  over  the  ground,  taking 
root  ns  it  goes,  and  sending  up  stiff 
branches  two  to  five  or  six  feet  high.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from  Virginia 
creeper  ( Ampelopsis  quinqucfoli.nl .  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  by  its  three-parted 
leaves,  those  of  the  Virginia  creeper  being 
nearly  always  five-parted. 

Strong  salt  water  or  carbolic  acid 
sprayed  upon  its  leaves  will  kill  them, 
and  a  few  repetitions  of  this  treatment  as 
new  leaves  appear  will  completely  kill  the 
plant  without  danger  of  one  being  pois-  I 
oned  by  it  if  due  care  is  exercised. 

After  contact  exposure  to  poison  ivy 
washing  the  parts  with  running  water  or 
water  and  soap  will  usually,  if  not  always, 
prevent  the  usual  effects  of  the  poison 
upon  those  who  are  susceptible  t . >  it. 
After  the  blebs  caused  by  the  poison  have 
appeared  and  the  itching  has  become  al¬ 
most  intolerable.  I  have  always  obtained 
immediate  relief  by  rubbing  the  affected 
skin  with  soap  wet  with  water,  letting 
the  soap  dry  on  the  skin.  One  applica¬ 
tion  has  always  been  followed  by  com¬ 
plete  and  prompt  cure,  the  skin  quickly 
becoming  normal  if  the  treatment  is  not 
too  long  delayed.  The  longer  the  delay 
after  contact,  the  more  resinous  becomes 
the  poison,  and  hence  the  more  difficult 
to  remove.  Hence  the  importance  of 
prompt  attention. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  E.  aspinwaj.i.,  m.  d. 


Bats  Gathering  in  Attics 

The  practice  of  saying  a  good  word  for 
man  or  beast  whenever  possible  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  things  of  life  in  the 
long  run  that  one  can  do.  Accordingly 
I  desire  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  our  com¬ 
mon  bats  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable 
Value  to  humanity  as  devourers,  and  there¬ 
fore  destroyers,  of  many  insects  that 
might  otherwise  he  obnoxious  to  man. 
The  species  of  hats  occurring  in  this  re¬ 
gion  are  insectivorous,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  live  entirely  on  insects.  Bats  are 
nocturnal  foragers,  for  they  hide  quietly 
during  the  day,  and  sally  forth  at  dusk 
to  catch  and  devour  night-flying  insects. 
Thus  these  creatures  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  wholly  useless  in  the  world,  and 
should  be  given  credit  for  the  little  good 
they  unwittingly  accomplish. 

As  to  preventing  them  from  congregar- 
iug  in  the  attics  of  buildings,  I  know  of 
no  way  of  doing  so.  except  by  stopping 
up  the  entrance  holes  through  which  thev 
gain  access  to  their  hiding  places  beneath 
the  roof.  It  would  seem  as  though  it 
were  possible  to  shut  the  bats  out,  as  they 
certainly  demand.an  entrance  hole  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  to  euable  them  to  get 
through. 

One  other  method  of  control  appears 
feasible,  namely,  that  of  actually  catch¬ 
ing  them  while  they  are  at  rest  during 
the  day  beneath  the  roof.  The  species 
of  bats  _  prevalent  here  have  small  eyes, 
and  their  sight  does  not  seem  to  be  keen 
during  daylight.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
perfectly  feasible  and  practicable  to  go 
into  the  attic,  if  it  were  accessible,  during 
the  day  and  actually  catch  the  bats  and 
kill  them.  They  nre  perfectly  harmless 
and  no  larger  than  ordinary  mice,  al- 
t hough  they  can  nip  with  their  tiny  teeth 
sufficiently  to  sturtlo  a  nervous  person. 

OI.ENN  W.  HERRICK. 
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The  way  to  “shut  the  door”  on  that  bugaboo — High  Building 
Cost — is  to  buy  direct  from  the  Bennett  Wholesale  Yards. 


The  Bennett  Plan  offers  the 
highest  quality  building  mate¬ 
rials — doors,  windows,  mold¬ 
ings,  inside  trim,  shingles, 
lath,  hardwood  flooring,  paint, 
wall-board,  rough  and  dressed 
lumber — at  wholesale  prices. 
Only  thoroughly  seasoned 


stock — no  seconds  or  wreck¬ 
age.  Bennett  shipping  facili¬ 
ties — the  finest  the  country 
offers — afford  one  of  many 
big  savings. 

All  orders — large  or  small — 
are  filled  PROMPTLY  after 
receipt  of  order.  No  delay. 


Read  in  detail  about  the  Service  and  Reliability  of  the 
Bennett  Plan.  'The  valuable  Bennett  Bargain  Book  is  FREE* 
bill  in  and  send  the  coupon — TODAY. 
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Every  farmer  and  his  wife  should 
read  our  big  illustrated  hand-book 
and  learn  how  to  scientifically 
treat  seeds  with  the  beit  and  moit 
economical  disinfedant— 


Positively  rids  seed  grain  of  smuts, 
potatoes  of  scab  and  black-leg;  destroys 
disease  germs  in  drains,  stables,  kennels, 
chicken  houses,  etc.,  kills  flies.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  treating  all  seed  grain.  One 
pint  bottle  of  Formaldehyde  from  our 
laboratory  will  treat  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  Book — just  issued — free. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Spoiled  Quarter 

I  have  bought  a  cow  that  does  not  give 
milk  in  left  hind  teat.  The  seller  said 
she  jumped  a  fence  in  fright  from  a  dog 
one  year  ago  and  tore  the  teat  on  barb 
wire.  He  milked  it  for  a  time,  but  the 
milk  being  offensive  he  ceased  to  milk  it, 
and  it  is  now  dry.  The  teat  is  soft,  but 
that  quarter  of  the  udder  is  rather  hard. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  get  it  milking 
again?  C.  H.  S. 

Michigan. 

The  quarter  is  permanently  ruined  for 
milk  production,  and  as  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  is  a  possible  cause  the  milk 
should  not  be  used  unless  application  of 
the  tuberculin  test  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian  proves  that  the  cow  is  free  from 
that  disease.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  would  be  best  to  test  by  the  intrader- 
mal  or  ophthalmic  method.  .  Temperature 
readings  scarcely  are  reliable  in  hot 
weather.  Such  a  cow  rarely  is  worth  re¬ 
taining  for  dairying. 


Lice  on  Cat 

I  have  an  Angora  cat  three  months  old, 
which  is  covered  with  lice,  and  we  have 
tried  everything  from  insect  powder  to 
grease  on  him,  and  fail  to  get  them  off. 
They  would  apparently  be  gone  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  a  fresh  supply  hatches 
out.  Could  you  suggest  something  that 
would  take  them  off  and  not  injure  his 
fur  or  affect  his  health?  Several  appli¬ 
cations  tried  seemed  to  make  him  feel 
badly  for  a  few  days.  A.  B. 

New  'York. 

Lice  rarely  infest  cats,  but  one  variety 
of  biting  louse  is  met  with  in  debilitated 
kittens.  We  wonder  if  your  cat  is  not 
infested  with  fleas?  The  usual  treatment 
is  to  put  some  Dalmatian  insect  powder 
in  a  sack,  insert  the  cat,  omitting  its 
head,  and  then  shaking  well  to  get  the 
powder  into  the  fur.  ‘If  lice  really  are 
present,  we  should  advise  experimenting 
with  fluoride  of  calcium,  now  used  for 
killing  lice  on  poultry. 


Slobbering 


ties.  It  also  is  common  for  such  cats  to 
contract  tuberculosis  in  that  way.  Any 
grown  cat  may  of  course  take  whole  milk, 
and  prefers  it ;  but  we  were  not  referring 
to  such  animals.  Santonin  is  the  only 
drug  that  has  given  perfectly  reliable 
certain  results  in  destroying  worms  of 
cats,  and  that  is  why  it  is  prescribed  by 
veterinarians.  “Punkin  seed  tea”  is  a 
popular  remedy,  and  safer  than  santonin. 
The  latter  drug  must  carefully  be  given 
according  to  directions,  and  as  a  physic 
cream  does  not  suffice  after  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  drug. 


Ailing  Cow 

My  cow  since  six  weeks  ago  has  had 
a  running  at  the  nose.  Can  you  advise 
me  regarding  it?  This  same  cow  was 
about  two  weeks  late  in  calving,  and  was 
so  weak  ,in  her  hindquarters  for  a  few 
days  she  could  not  get  on  her  feet.  Would 
you  advise  breeding  her  this  Fall  as 
usual?  A.  B.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

The  flowing  mucus  may  indicate  sim¬ 
ple  cold  or  catarrh,  but  the  other  par¬ 
ticulars  suggest  tuberculosis  as  the  cause 
of  all  of  the  symptoms  mentioned.  Be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  breed  her  again  we  should 
therefore  advise  you  to  have  the  intra- 
dermal  or  ophthalmic  tuberculin  test  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  Mean¬ 
while  the  cow  should  be  kept  in  a  box 
stall  during  inclement  weather  and  should 
not  stand  in  drafts  or  where  the  air  is 
full  of  dust.  Good  feeding  and  care  should 
suffice,  without  drugs,  if  tuberculosis  is 
not  present. 


Mange 

Two  of  my  rabbits,  one  year  old,  have 
the  mange.  What  can  be  done  for  them? 

New  York.  w.  E.  c. 

If  the  rabbits  have  true  mange,  and 
only  two  are  affected  thus  far.  we  should 
advise  destroying  and  burning  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Then  the  hutches  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  cleansed,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed.  Mange  in  rabbits  usually  starts 
about  the  nose  and  extends  to  the  upper 
sides  of  the  head,  where  it  remains  local¬ 
ized.  Another  form  localizes  in  the  ears. 
Treatment  of  mange  in  rabbits  consists 
in  removing  the  hair  from  and  around 


affected  parts  and  bathing  them  with 
green  soap,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  for  two  hours.  Then  wash  off 
and  repeat  if  necessary  until  scabs  are 
removed.  Then  rub  in  an  ointment  com¬ 
posed  of  sublimed  sulphur,  two  parts ; 
potassium  carbonate,  one  part ;  lard, 
eight  parts.  Repeat  at  intervals  of  four 
to  six  days,  until  scab  formation  and 
itching  subside. 


Chronic  Fistula 

I  have  just  bought  a  fine  mare  which 
has  fistulous  withers,  and  was  sold  to 
me  as  cured.  At  present  there  is  no 
swelling  and  no  pain,  and  just  a  little 
discharge  (hardly  noticeable) .  The  horse 
is  working.  Is  there  any  danger  of  its 
breaking  out  again?  The  dealer  said  he 
had  drained  the  pus  from  the  fistula  and 
that  there  is  only  healthy  growth  in  it. 
The  discharge  comes  from  the  drainage 
out  below  the  fistula  scar.  Is  the  fistula 
cured,  or  can  it  be  cured?  E.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

The  term  fistula  means  a  pipe  or  sinus  • 
discharging  pus  or  the  secretion  of  a 
gland.  The  fistula  of  the  withers  in  this 
case  is  not  cured,  but  chronic,  and  will 
necessitate  an  operation  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  He  should  lay  the  abscess 
open  to  the  bottom  of  the  fistulous  tract, 
cut  out  dead  or  diseased  cartilage  or  other 
tissue,  swab  the  wound  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  then  instruct  you  as  to  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment  with  a  baeterin.  If 
the  “pipe”  runs  down  behind  the  shoulder 
blade,  as  commonly  is  the  fact  in  chronic 
cases,  the  condition  practically  is  incur¬ 
able. 


Bog  Spavin;  Overgrown  Hoofs 

1.  What  can  be  done  for  a  horse  I  have 
just  bought?  Both  hind  legs  are  swollen 
up  at  the  hock  joint.  Some  say  she  has 
a  thoroughpin  on  both  legs,  but  I  think 
it  is  bog  or  blood  spavin.  She  goes  stiff 
on  first  coming  out  of  stable,  but  after 
going  a  little  way  it  seems  to  go  away. 
2.  I  have  a  Guernsey  cow.  a  good  one, 
whose  front  and  back  hoofs  grow  very 
long,  till  they  cross  over  one  another  at 
points,  then  break  off.  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  hoofs  short?  w.  D. 

New  York. 

1.  Thoroughpin  often  is  associated  with 


bog  spavin  ;  but  there  is  such  condition 
as  “blood  spavin.”  Where  the  horse  is 
lame  or  stiff  after  standing  still  for  a 
time  it  is  common  to  find  bone  spavin  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  boggy  condition  of  the 
hock  joints.  When  that  is  so  the  best 
treatment  is  line-firing  and  blistering,  to 
be  done  by  a  trained  veterinarian,  and 
followed  by  six  weeks’  rest  in  a  stall.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  blister  in  the  case  in 
question,  and  it  may  not  really  be  neces¬ 
sary,  we  would  advise  you  to  apply  a 
commercial  or  proprietary  reducing  prep¬ 
aration  to  be  bought  at  the  drug  store, 
or  twice  daily  rub  in  some  10  per  cent 
iodin  petrogen  or  vasogen.  Stop  for  a 
time  if  the  skin  becomes  sore.  2.  Cut 
the  hoofs  down  to  normal  proportions  by 
means  of  a  meat  saw,  or  a  large  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  cow  should  be  re¬ 
strained  in  stocks  or  stanchions  at  the 
time  of  this  operation,  and  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  cut  into  the  “quick” 
(pododerm).  Repeat  the  cutting,  or  do 
the  necessary  trimming  with  a  black¬ 
smith’s  hoof  rasp,  from  time  to  time. 


Staggers 

We  have  a  horse  that  is  sick,  and  the 
veterinarian  whom  we  called  in  says  he 
does  not  know  what  it  is.  The  horse 
looks  well  and  eats  well ;  eyes  are  all 
right.  She  is  of  a  nervous  disposition. 
She  falls  down  and  is  unable  to  get  up. 
We  had  rigged  up  pulleys  and  rope  and 
help  her  up.  She  has  been  down  once 
in  10  days,  and  then  again  it  will  be  two 
or  three  weeks.  When  she  gets  up  she 
will  start  eating.  We  worked  her  a 
little,  but  she  perspired  so  that  she  has 
been  in  pasture  for  some  time. 

E.  H.  P. 

Ohio.  1 

This  is  a  brain  and  nerve  disorder, 
probably  epilepsy,  and  incurable.  Sup¬ 
port  her  with  veterinary  slings  each  night 
in  a  box  stall,  but  let  her  work  lightly  or 
run  on  grass  during  the  day.  Work  her 
in  a  breast  collar.  Have  her  clipped  if 
the  coat  is  long  and  rough.  Feed  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  good  hay,  unless  she  is 
on  grass.  Do  not  feed  corn  in  hot 
weather,  and  also  avoid  bran  mashes. 
Shade  her  head  and  cover  her  body  with 
a  white  sheet  when  at  work  in  the  sun. 


I  have  a  horse  that  “slobbers”  when  | 
driven — a  continual  sticky  discharge.  Is 
there  anv  cure?  The  veterinarian  says  it 
is  caused  hy  bit.  but  change  of  bit  does 
no  'good.  He  has  been  in  this  condition 
two  years.  H.  S.  W. 

New  York. 

Have  an  experienced  veterinarian  put 
the  teeth  in  order,  as  irregularities  are 
the  probable  cause  of  “slobbering”  where 
it  is  not  due  to  pasturing  white  clover. 
Also  swab  the  mouth  twice  daily  with 
soft  water  containing  a  tablespoon ful  of 
borax  to  the  quart,  and  if  necessary  sub¬ 
stitute  a  similar  solution  of  alum.  Avoid 
all  damaged  or  irritating  feeds. 


Repelling  Flies 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  to  use  to 
keep  the  flies  from  cow  when  out  in  the 
field?  The  large  flies  pester  the  animal 
to  death.  I  have  tried  sprays,  but  they 
do  not  last  long.  Some  one  .  advised 
steeped  walnut  leaves,  and  I  tried  that, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  good. 

Pennsylvania.  D- 

Where  flies  are  so  prevalent  that  free 
and  frequent  spraying  with  commercial 
fly  repellents  does  not  keep  them  off  light 
sheets  of  burlap  should  be  applied.  In 
addition,  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body 
should  be  sprayed,  and  it  also  is  well  to 
spray  the  sheet.  We  know  of  no  harmless 
shoo-fly  mixture  that  will  keep  off  flies 
for  more  than  a  day,  and  the  proprietary 
preparations  are  as  good  and  cheap  as 
anything  we  could  prescribe. 


Milk  for  Cats 

On  page  1336  is  an  inquiry  regarding 
worms  in  cat.  With  part  of  the  answer 
at  least  I  do  not  agree  at  all,  which  is 
this :  “Do  not  feed  a  cat  new  warm 
milk.”  Also  it  says  skim-milk  is  best  of 
all  for  cats.  Cats  and  new  warm  milk  go 
together,  just  like  anything  else  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  We  had  a  cat  IS  years 
old  that  was  as  spry  as  any  cat ;  got 
caught  in  a  steel  trap,  set  for  woodchueks, 
so  it  had  to  be  shot.  If  you  like  cats  at 
all  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  him 
if  given  skim-milk.  The  children  used  to 
do  it  sometimes  just  to  see  the  fun.  for 
he  would  look  at  the  milk,  then  at  them, 
and  march  away  with  disgust  just  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  end  of  every  hair,  they 
said.  Also,  if  kitty,  is  left  to  himself,  he 
will  usually  get  rid  of  worms,  as  he 
knows  what  to  look  for,  usually  grass 
(for  stomach  worms).  They  eat  grass 
to  make  them  throw  them  up,  but  if  you 
feel  you  must  give  him  something  cook 
up  some  pumpkin  seeds,  a  good  table¬ 
spoonful,  in  about  one-half  cup  water : 
strain  and  put  the  tea  in  a  saucer  of  good 
rich  milk,  after  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
get  good  and  hungry.  The  cream  in  the 
milk  will  act  in  place  of  oil  49  times  out 
of  50,  especially  if  the  cat  has  been  fast¬ 
ing  on  skim-milk  for  the  last  month. 
Then  after  animal  is  all  right  let  him 
have  new  milk,  without  being  afraid  it 
will  spoil  him.  Probably  a  few  drops  of 
castor  oil  would  do  if  one  has  no  cream. 

New  York.  N.  n. 

Experience  in  veterinary  practice  has 
proved  without  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
allowing  young  farm  cats  all  the  warm 
milk  they  care  to  drink  at  milking  t'^e 
is  liable  to  cause  derangement  and  fatali- 


A  Balanced  Feed — Based  Upon  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Cow 

That’s  why  you  get  more  milk— because 
Larro  isn’t  a  one-sided  ration  but  a  nutri¬ 
tious,  balanced  feed.  Larro  comes  to  you 
as  a  scientific  mixture  of  just  these  in¬ 
gredients— cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  linseed  oil  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
standard  wheat  bran,  standard  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  salt  —  all  com¬ 
pounded  upon  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  cow. 


“Here’s  Where  I 
Learned  How  to  Make 
My  Cows  Produce” 

That  has  been  the  beginning  of  larger  milk  profits  for  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men — the  day  they  learned  about  Larro  and  the  Larro  “more  milk” 
guarantee.  There  is  no  chance  or  uncertainty  when  you  are  feeding  Larro 
— because  the  Larro  guarantee  reproduced  below  means  just  what  it 
says,  you  get  more  milk  or  you  get  your  money  back. 


This  “ More  Milk”  Guarantee  Has 
stood  back  of  Larro  for  seven  years 

This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more  milk 
which  has  stood  back  of  Larro  for  seven 
years.  To  the  man  who  is  not  yet  a  Larro 
user  it  is  an  absolute  promise  of  better  re¬ 
sults  from  his  cows — to  the  veteran  Larro 
user  it  is  double  assurance  that  Larro  to¬ 
day  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
—that  its  quality  will  never  be  changed. 
Ifyour  local  dealer  does  not  carry  Larro 
get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 


DEALERS:  Ask  for  Proposition 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  613  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


«  •  rV 


KURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  and 
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Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  35c;  pigs.  each.  .$5  to 
.$6 ;  pork,  cwt.,  $1S  to  .>25 ;  ham.  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  lb..  25c ;  veal,  lb.,  25  to  45c ;  lamb, 
Spring,  lb..  40c;  woodchuck,  lb..  30c. 

Chickens,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed,  lb., 
55c :  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  live, 
lb.,  36c;  dressed,  42c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c ;  dressed,  55c. 

Butter,  lb.,  62c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  cottage 
cheese,  10c ;  eggs.  58c ;  duck  eggs.  00c. 

Apples,  new,  bu..  $1  to  .$1.40;  pears, 
qt.,  30c;  peaches,  qt..  22c;  blackberries, 
qt..  30c;  huckleberries,  qt..  25c;  raspber¬ 
ries,  black,  qt..  32c;  red,  35c. 

Beets,  bunch.  0c ;  beans,  lb.,  10c ;  car¬ 
rots,  new.  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  corn,  per 
doz.,  25c;  celery,  head,  12%c;  cucumbers, 
3  to  5c ;  green  onions,  bunch.  5c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  12c ;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  peas,  qt., 
7c;  onions,  gjeen.  bunch,  5c;  potatoes, 
new.  bu.,  $1.50;  radishes.  5c;  rhubarb, 
lb..  5c :  spinach,  peck,  20c ;  beet  greens, 
peck,  25c. 

Popcorn,  lb.,  10c:  vinegar,  gal..  45c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  0c :  honey,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  pickles,  per  doz.,  20c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.75. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  15  to  25c ;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb..  10  to  20c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
22  to  30c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  22c; 
heavy,  IS  to  20c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28 
to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  24  to  2Sc ; 
mutton,  lb..  18  to  20c;  veal.  lb..  24  to  20c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c :  roosters.  22c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb..  33c;  heavy,  35c;  ducks, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  eggs.  GOc. 

Apples,  best,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  per  basket, 
40  to  50c ;  seconds,  per  basket,  20  to  30c ; 
plums,  per  14-qt.  basket.  00  to  90c;  per 
lb..  1  %  to  2c ;  peaches,  Carmen,  bskt.,  40 
to  50c;  Rochester,  basket'.  75  to  90c; 
pears,  basket,  00  to  75c;  per  bu..  $3.25  to 
$1.50;  elderberries,  per  basket.  45  to  00c; 
Lawton  berries,  qt..  30  to  32c ;  muskmel- 
ons,  doz..  $2.50  to  $5. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  per 
basket,  45  to  50c :  beans,  butter.  14-qt. 
basket.  35  to  40c;  cauliflower,  doz..  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  00c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  per 
basket.  45  to  50c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  GOo :  cucumbers,  per  doz..  40  to  50c ; 
lettuce,  head.  doz..  50  to  00c :  common, 
doz.,  15  to  20c ;  curly,  doz.  25  to  30c : 
mint,  green,  doz.  30  to  35c;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  dry.  per  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  pickles,  small,  per  100. 
30  to  40c;  dill,  per  300.  50  to  75c;  pep¬ 
pers.  green,  basket.  45  to  00c ;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $1.90;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
20  to  25c  ;  pumpkins,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
sweet  corn,  common,  doz..  12  to  15c;  ever¬ 
green.  doz.,  20  to  25c :  yellow  bantam, 
doz.,  IS  to  20c;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
30  to  10c;  turnips,  new.  14-qt.  basket. 
50  to  00c;  tomatoes.  14-qt.  basket.  30  to 
35c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  10c:  horsehides.  each, 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  shearlings,  each.  25  to 
75c;  skins,  lamb.  each.  50  to  75c;  calf, 
No.  1.  18c;  No.  2.  10c:  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  25  to  30c ;  fine-fleeced.  30  to  35c. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c;  medium, 
sides,  lb.,  11c;  lambs,  lb.,  20c;  pork.  lb.. 
23c;  live  hogs,  lb..  14c:  veal,  prime,  lb., 
22c;  common.  19c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  30c  ;  dressed,  lb.,  00c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  40c ;  dressed,  lb..  05c  : 
fowls,  live,  lb..  40c;  dressed,  lb..  00c; 
butter,  lb..  65c;  eggs.  60c;  duck  eggs, 
70c ;  honey,  new.  35c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  huckleberries, 
crate.  $9  to  $10  ;  blackberries,  crate.  $9  50 
to  $11;  per  qt..  35c;  pears,  bu..  $2.50; 
plums,  bu..  $2.25;  crab  anples.  bu..  $1.25; 
cantaloupe,  crate.  $4;  each.  25c. 

Beans,  butter,  per  bu.,  $1.50 ;  English 
broad,  bu.,  $2.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30c:  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  75c;  per  head. 
15  to  25c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  30c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
corn,  per  doz.,  15  to  25c:  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  05  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  60c 
$1;  pickles.  35c  to  $1;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches.  00c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $1.50: 
Boston,  per  doz..  50c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20c:  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c ;  peas,  per  bu.. 
?2.50to  $2.80;  peppers,  bu..  $3;  potatoes. 
bu„  90c  to  $1.50:  pumpkins,  each.  25c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c  ;  romaine. 
bunch.  30c;  sage.  lb..  10c;  Summer 
squash,  per  doz.,  40c ;  Swiss  chard,  doz. 
bunches.  50c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  SI. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $37;  hay.  No.  1. 

Ioo’x^0®n«'  No.  3,  $30;  Timothy. 

j  straw,  rye.  ton,  $1S;  oat, 

ton,  $20;  oats,  bu.,  $1.40. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Not  much  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  produce  markets.  Prices  are  pretty 
"wand  quite  unsteady,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  go  much  lower.  Farmers  com¬ 
plained  so  much  that  they  could  not  sell 
their  loads  at  any  price,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  peddle  them  about  the  city, 
that  the  mayor,  acting  under  pressure  of 
the  consumers  and  the  Housewives’ 
League,  has  suspended  the  license  ordi¬ 
nance  00  days  as  an  experiment.  Quota¬ 
tions  : 

BUTTER — CnEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  quiet;  creamery.  52  to  Gle; 


dairy,  45  to  54c ;  crocks,  45  to  51c;  com¬ 
mon,  42  to  43c.  Cheese,  stronger ;  dai¬ 
sies,  29  to  30c ;  flats,  28  to  29c ;  long¬ 
horns.  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery, 
55  to  65c;  State  and  Western  candled,  52 
to  56c. 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  dressed,  firm.  Dressed  fowl, 
38  to  42c ;  turkeys,  56  to  57c ;  broilers, 
44  to  48c ;  old  roosters,  25  to  28c ;  ducks, 
40  to  42c ;  geese.  30  to  32c.  Live  poultry, 
easier.  Fowl,  32  to  38c;  broilers,  32  to 
40c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  32  to 
35c ;  geese,  25  to  27c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firmer.  Astrachan.  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  Duchess.  90c  to  $1.25;  sweet 
boughs.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  windfalls,  50  to 
75c.  Potatoes,  easier.  White,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.00;  red,  $1  to  $1.00;  sweets,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy.  Kidney.  $12  to  $15;  mar¬ 
row.  $11  to  $12  ;  pea  and  medium.  $8  to 
$8.25.  Onions,  firmer.  Home-grown,  bu., 
80c  to  $1.25;  California,  cwt.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  active :  Bartletts,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.75 ;  common.  50  to  SOc.  Plums,  over¬ 
supply  ;  S-lb.  hskt.,  15  to  25c;  green,  do. 
Huckleberries,  28  to  30c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  firmer.  Home-grown.  1/3-bu. 
bskt..  20c  to  $1  ;  Indiana,  bu..  $3.50  to 
$4.  Melons,  dull.  Canteloupes,  flats.  40c 
to  $1 :  houeydews.  crate,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Watermelons,  each.  30  to  75c. 

'  VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easy  on  heavy  receipts. 
Beets,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ;  radishes, 
20  to  30c ;  celery,  85c  to  $1  ;  beers,  bu., 
50  to  85c  ;  carrots.  50  to  75c  ;  cauliflower, 
75c  to  $125;  cucumbers.  $1  to  $1.50; 
eggplant.  35c  to  $1.50;  tomatoes.  $1.20 
to  $1.50;  peppers.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  spinach, 
00  to  75c:  white  turnips,  50  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage.  100  heads,  $2  to  $4;  corn.  doz.  ears, 
15  to  25c ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50c  to 
$1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quoted  :  Light  comb.  40  to  42c; 
dark  do..  34  to  SOc.  Maple  products, 
quiet.  Sugar.  35  to  38c ;  syrup,  $2.25  to 

$2.75. 

FEED 

llay.  quoted:  Timothy,  bulk,  on  track. 
$35  to  $37 ;  clover  mix.  $32  to  $34. 
Wheat  bran.  easy.  ton.  carlots,  $47  80; 
middlings.  $57.80 ;  red  dog.  $75  SO ; 
hominy.  $03 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $02 ;  oil- 
meal.  $61;  gluten.  $04.25 ;  oat  feed,  $33; 
rye  middlings,  $56.  J.  W.  c.  • 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creame'ry,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  58*4  to  00%e  ;  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  57%e; 
extra  firsts.  50%c ;  firsts,  51  to  54c; 
seconds,  48  to  50c ;  lower  grades.  44  to 
47c;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
59%c  to  6114c ;  common  to  good,  49  to 
5814c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  44  to 
47c";  packing  stock.  39  to  44c;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
65  to  08c ;  good  to  choice,  57  to  04c ;  fair 
54  to  56c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  57  to  59c  per  doz. ;  do, 
current  receipts.  50c  per  doz;  do,  or¬ 
dinary  to  fair.  50  to  54c;  Western,  extra 
firsts.  57  to  59e ;  do.  firsts,  55  to  56c ;  do. 
seconds.  45  to  50c;  inferior  lots,  lower; 
fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled  eggs, 
were  jobbing  at  08  to  09c  and  fair  to 
choice  at  00  to  07c  per  doz. 

#  LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express,  fancy, 
weighing  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  38  to  40c; 
light  to  medium.  34  to  30c;  White  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls.  30  to  32c.  Fowls  in  car  lots, 
via  freight,  heavy.  35  to  30c:  Spring 
chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leg¬ 
horns.  weighing  214  to  3  lbs.  apiece.  38 
to  40c  ;  broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow- 
skinned.  not  Leghorns,  weighing  114  to 
2  lbs.  apiece.  84  to  30c;  weighing  1  to 
114  lbs.  apiece.  32  to  33c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  broilers.  30  to  82c ;  old  roosters, 
28  to  24c.  Ducks,  old.  30c ;  do.  Spring, 
80  to  33c.  Pigeons,  old,  per  pair,  38  to 
40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes, 
weighing  414  to  5  lbs  and  over  apiece, 
43c:  weighing  4  lbs.  42c;  weighing  314 
lbs.  39  to  40c:  weighing  3  lbs.,  85  to  37c. 
Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked, 
weighing  4  to  5  lbs  apiece,  42c ;  weigh¬ 
ing  314  lbs..  35  to  30c ;  weighing  8  lbs. 
33  to  34c.  Broilers.  Western,  dry-picked, 
weighing  1 14  to  2  lbs  anieee.  44  to  46c; 
broilers.  Western,  smaller  sizes.  42  to 
43c:  fryers.  Western,  weighing  214  to  3 
lbs.  apiece.  39  to  40c;  broilers,  nearby, 
weighing  114  to  2  lbs.  apiece.  40  to  48c; 
exceptional  lots  higher;  broilers,  nearby 
smaller  sizes.  43  to  45c;  old  roosters, 
dry-nicked.  Western.  28c;  Southern.  20 
to  29c;  Spring  ducks.  Long  Island,  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Jersey,  per  basket — No.  1.  00c 
to  $1  :  No.  2.  35  to  05c.  Oranges,  per 
box.  S3  50  to  $9  20.  Peaches,  per  orate. 
$2  to  $2.75;  do.  Jersey,  per  basket.  50c 
to  $1.75.  Watermelons,  Southern,  per 


car,  $100  to  $250.  Cantaloupes,  Jersey, 
per  basket,  10  to  SOc. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — 
No  1,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  No.  2.  $1.25  to  $2. 
White  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket 
— No.  1.  85c  to  $1 ;  No.  2,  45  to  60c. 
Sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per  barrel — No. 
1.  $7.50  to  $9;  No.  2.  $5  to  $5.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No.  1, 
$2  to  $2.25;  No.  2.  90c  to  $1.25.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Jersey,  per  basket,  10  to  25c. 
Onions,  Jersey,  per  basket,  40  to  60c. 
Cucumbers,  per  bushel.  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Squash,  Jersey,  per  basket,  15  to  35c. 
Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  basket.  25c  to  $1. 
String  beans,  per  basket.  SOc  to  $1.  Lima 
beans,  per  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Corn, 
Jersey,  per  basket,  40  to  65c.  Beets, 
nearby,  per  100  bunches,  $1  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Old  Timothy  hay — No.  2,  $31  to  $32 ; 
No.  3,  $27  to  $29 ;  sample.  $23  to  $25 ; 
no  grade.  $18  to  $21.  Old  clover-mixed 
hay— Light  mixed,  $27  to  $29;  No.  1 
mixed,  $27  to  $28.  New  bay.  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition,  $25  to  $30.  Straw — 
No.  1  straight  rye,  $17.50  to  $18;  No.  2 
straight  rye.  $10.50  to  $17;  No.  1  tang¬ 
led  rye,  $15.50  to  $10 ;  No.  2  tangled  rye, 
$14.50  to  $15 ;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $14.50 
to  $15 ;  No.  2  wheat  straw.  $13.50  to  $14. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

_  Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs,  57%  to 
58c,  ash  tubs,  57  to  57  %c;  cubes,  50  to 
50%  c;  box  and  prints.  60c;  firsts,  54  to 
56c;  seconds,  50  to  53c;  dairy  butter,  45 
to  50c ;  ladles.  46  to  48c ;  renovated.  51 
to  51i4c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  70  to  77c; 
Eastern  extras.  05  to  08c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  01  to  03c;  Western  extra  firsts, 
57  to  58c;  Western  firsts,  52  to  54c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c ;  me¬ 
dium.  40  to  42c;  native  broilers,  45  to 
48c;  roasting  chickens.  55  to  00c;  West¬ 
ern  broilers.  48  to  50c;  Western  feed 
packed  large  fowl.  38  to  39c;  medium. 
35c  to  30c :  small.  28  to  30c ;  native 
squabs,  $4  to  $5  doz ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to 
$4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  37  to  38c;  broilers,  35  to  36c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  celery, 
white.  $1.50  to  $1.75  doz.;  cucumbers, 
50c  to  $3.50  bu.  box ;  lettuce,  40  to  75c 
bu.  box  ;  spinach.  75c  to  $1  bu.  box ;  to¬ 
matoes.  native,  outdoor.  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 
box;  squash,  marrow.  $1.50  to  $1.75  bbl. 
string  beans,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bu.  box  ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  75c  to  $2.50  bu.  box ;  beets,  cut. 
off.  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box;  carrots.  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bu.  box;  shell  beans,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bu.  box;  green  corn.  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 
box;  yellow  turnips.  $1.50  to  $1.75  bbl.; 
eggplants.  Jersey.  $1.50  to  $1.75  basket : 
native,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  peppers,  75c  to  $1 
basket. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  valley.  $2.75  to  $3  per 
100-lb.  bag;  Texas.  50  to  75c  crate;  na¬ 
tives,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  box. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $3  to  $3.15  per  100-lb.  bag  on 
track :  Eastern  Shore,  $4.25  to  $4.50 
bbl. :  Jersey.  100-lb.  bag.  $3  to  $3.15 ;  na¬ 
tive.  $1.75  to  $1.S5  bu  box;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  $8.50. 

APPLES 

Williams.  $3.50  to  $7  bbl.;  pieks.  $1.50 
to  $3  bu.  box;  drops.  $1  to  $1.50;  Gra- 
venstein.  drops.  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box; 
Duchess.  $1.50  to  $2.25;  sAveet  apples, 
75c  to  $1. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $4.50  to  $8.75 
box:  blueberries,  20  to  30c;  pineapples. 
$4  to  $10  crate;  cantaloupes,  $1  to  $2 
std.  crate;  watermelons.  35  to  05c  each; 
peaches.  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  6-basket  car¬ 
rier  ;  pears,  native,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Cal.,  $7 
to  $7.50  bu.  box. 

HAY 

Per  ton;  No.  1.  Timothy,  $44  to  $40; 
No.  2  Timothv.  $39  to  $41  ;  No.  2  East¬ 
ern.  $34  to  $30;  No.  3  hay.  $30  to  $33; 
clover  mixed.  $31  to  $35 ;  fine  bay.  $31 
to  $33:  rye  straw.  $25  to  $20;  oat  straw, 
$15  to  $10. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

SEPTEMBER  3.  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
Sentember.  $3.05  per  100  lbs.  3  ner  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  56^.i  51\£ 

Gooil  to  Choice  .  S3  @  55 

Lower  Grades .  44  @  48 

Cltymaiie.. . 43  @  46 

Dairy,  best  .  55  @  55^4 

Common  to  Rood  . 45  42  54 

PaokltiR  Stock .  39  U  43 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  28^-a  29 

Gooil  to  choice .  26  42  23 

Skims.  best .  17  id  1744 

Fair  to  Rood  . 11  @  16 


EGGS 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  74  O  75 

Medium  to  Rood. . 44  a  70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  66  O  68 

Common  to  Rood .  50  a  62 

Gathered,  best,  white .  71  a  73 

Medium  to  Rood,  mixed  colors  ...  50  a  62 

Lower  Rrades .  40  a  44 


LIVE  STOCK 


Bteera .  1  00  316  00 

Bulla  .  7  00  a  7  40 

Cowa .  3  00  a  8  00 

Calves.  prime  Teal,  100  lba .  16  00  a 22  00 

Culla .  8  00  @14  00 

Horb . 15  00  a  17  00 

Sheep.  100  lba .  4  00  a  8  50 

Lambs  . 11  00  @15  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  46  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  40  @  44 

fowls .  36  a  42 

Roosters . 26  3  27 

Ducks  . 32  @  36 

Squabs,  do* .  3  00  a  9  50 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lb« . 1100  ail  50 

Pea . 7  00  3  7  50 

Medium  .  7  50  @  8  00 

Yellow  Eye . 11  25  312  00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bbl .  3  OO  a  4  50 

Pears,  bbl . 4  OO  @  9  50 

OranRes.  box  .  5  00  @  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  1  50  @  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  2  00  @10  00 

Peaches,  6-bkt  crate . 1  50  @  4  00 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt .  25  @  40 

Muskmelons,  bu . . .  150  @2  00 

Huckleberries,  qt .  15  @  30 

Blackberries,  qt . / .  25  A  35 

Watermelons,  carload .  75  O0@  200  00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  bbl., . ]  50  @  4  25 

Jersey,  165  lbs . j  00  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . '2  00  @  4  00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  50  @  1  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  1  00  @2  00 

Lettuce,  half-ool.  Basket .  75  @2  00 

Onions,  bu .  1  25  @  2  00 

Squash,  bu .  25  @  75 

Err  Plants,  bu .  25  @  60 

Turnips. white,  bbl .  1  50  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  50  @  2  00 

3  pk  box  .  50  @  2  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  2  00  ®  4  no 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  2  25 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Romaine.  bu . 75  @150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  125  @  150 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  4  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 . 1  00  @  3  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 75  @  1  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  42  00  @43  00 

No.  2 . 36  00  @40  00 

No.  3 .  33  00  @50  00 

Shipping . 3100  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye . 18  00  @2100 


GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York:  Wheat.  No.  2, 
red.  $2.69;  corn.  No.  2,  yellow.  $1.78; 
oats,  No.  2.  white,  S2c;  rye,  $2.23;  bar¬ 
ley,  $1.22. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  .  65  to  67c 

Fair  to  good .  00  to  03c 

Eggs — Best  . 85  to  90c 

Fair  to  good .  55  to  75c 

i  lieese,  lb  . 3o  to  4dc 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Blackberries,  qt .  30  to  40c 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25  to  35c 

Bananas,  each  .  5  to  10c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 45  to  55c 


Lamb  Chops,  lb..... .  55  to  05c 

Stewing  beef,  lb . 30  to  35c 

Rib  roast,  lb . 2S  to  35e 

Bacon,  lb .  45  to  55c 

Pork  tenderloin,  smoked .  4S  to  SOc 


Fur  Auctions  Postponed 

The  auction  sales  of  furs  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada,  usually  held  in  October, 
will  be  postponed  until  January.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  are  shortage  of  cash,  restricted 
credit  and  a  general  feeling  of  apathy  in 
the  fur  trade. 


Our  market  conditions  are  very  poor 
here.  There  are  just  a  few  small  towns; 
each  farmer  peddles  his  own  produce 
out.  and  it  is  rather  slow.  Potatoes  are 
$1.50  per  bu. ;  eggs.  SOc;  butter.  50e; 
apples.  25c  per  peck.  There  is  not  much 
garden  truck  raised  for  market,  as  nearly 
everybody  raises  their  own.  Wheat  is 
at  present  $2.25  per  bu. :  old  oats.  $1.50 
per  bu. ;  rye.  $1.70.  Baled  hay,  $30  per 
ton..  Wheat  was  only  half  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fly.  Rye  was  only  two-thirds 
of  a  crop ;  oats  took  well ;  buckwheat  is 
good  in  straw.  It  has  been  selling  at 
$1.50  per  bu.  The  outlook  for  the  farmer 
does  not  look  very  good  to  me ;  it  looks 
as  though  the  farmer  is  a  lover  of  land 
or  he  cannot  work  at  anything  else.  The 
man  who  is  making  10  per  cent  profit  does 
not  live  in  our  neighborhood  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  fertilizer,  lime  and  labor. 
Price  of  labor  is  still  going  up.  Produce 
direct  from  the  farmer  is  going  down,  but 
after  the  middleman  get  it.  it  soars. 

Clearfield  Co..  Pa.  n.  p. 


“W AS  that  a  new  girl  I  saw  you  with 
last  night?”  “Nope,  just  the  old  one 
painted  over.” — New  Majoritv. 
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Women  Succeed 

where  men  fail  in  the  poultry  business.  Absolute  cleanliness  is  just  as  necessary 
as  proper  feeding  to  success  in  poultry  raising,  and  women  know  it.  It  is 
easy  to  havs  clean,  bright,  sanitary  poultry  houses,  and  vigorous  healthy 
profitable  chickens,  if  you  will  use 


a  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  neither  poisonous  nor  caustics 
but  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  is  turned  into  smooth-spreading 
liquid  paint  simply  by  mixing  with  water— no  waiting  or  straining.  Can  be  applied  to 
wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement,  or  over  whitewash  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump.  It  will  not 
clog  the  sprayer,  or  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  One  gallon— one  pound  of  the  powder — 
covers  200  square  feet.  Mixed  today  and  applied  whenever  convenient— on  a  rainy  day. 

Carbola  kills  lice,  mites,  fly-eggs,  etc.,  and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious 
diseases — roup,  canker,  mange,  glanders,  white  diarrhea,  contagious  abortion,  etc. — from 
getting  a  start  and  spreading  through  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  harmless  to  the  smallest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must, 
be  done  and  it  works  day  and  night— a  constant  protection  for  your  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  the 
warehouses,  factories,  out-' 

Colleges,  and  by  thousands 
saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Your  hardware,  teed,  drag  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not” 
order  direct •  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back * 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  <50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet,  30c  postpaid 
For  shipment  to  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  25%  to  coyer  deli vary^OCEtt 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7  East  42nd  Street,  Dept.  R,  “New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  ♦or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


45  Years  on  the  Line 

Come  to  Headquarters  for 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 


OWL 

Brand 


DOVE 

Brand 


JAY 

Brand 


F.  W.  Brode  &  Co. 

Established  1875 
Incorporated  1915 
MEMPHIS,  TBNN. 

Our  Brand  on  the  Tag 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag 


MOLASSES 

For  the  Full  Milk  Pail 

Feed  Kane  Syro — it  will  increase  your 
milk  production  from  10%  to  20%. 

Kane  Syro  is  rich  in  milk-producing  fats, 
having  a  sugar  content  of  at  least  52%. 
No  sugar  has  been  extracted. 

J^ANE  S™0 

will  make  your  other  feeds  palatable 
and  digestible. 

Shipped  direct  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
— the  home  of  real  cane  molasses.  We 
pump  directly  from  the  ship  into  staunch 
barrels,  which  are  shipped  direct  to  you. 
Prompt  deliveries  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 

207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MINERALS 

<50 


ja  _ 

S I  ar  vi : 

. 

_k  0^7iEAVES 


■'years 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Fret  _ _ 

$3.25  Box  (roaranteed  to  yrive  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Arc.,  Pittsburgh  Pi 


c 


Light  Weight  Farm  Motors 


Weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower,  about 
one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  yet 
are  more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  economical. 

We  get  increased  power 

without  increased  weight 
because  of  an  improved 
design,  better  material, 
higher  grade  mechanics, 
more  accurate  balancing  and  improvements  in 
carburetion,  ignition  and  lubrication. 

Cushman  Motors  do  every  job  that  any  other  engine  can  do 
and  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
■  ■■■■■  "  Water  CirculatingPump 


4H.P. 

Truck 


4to20H.R 


8  H.P. 
Double 
Cylinder 


without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  book  on 
Light  Weight  Engines 

CUSHMAN 
MOTOR  WORKS 

647N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Cushman  4  H.  P. 
on  Potato  Digger 

Any  standard  Potato  Digger.with 
the  Cushman  4  H.  P.  Motor  at¬ 
tached  and  one  team,  will  dig  a 
greater  acreage,  and  be  easier  on 
the  horses,  than  a  digger  without 
engine  but  with  four  horses.  The 
engine  runs  all  the  machinery; 
the  horses  merely  pull  the  digger 
out  of  gear.  Write  for  Book  on 
Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

(310.) 


More  Power  per  Pound 


CROPS  TURNING  OUT  WELL,  BUT  PRICES 
TENDING  BELOW  LAST  Y'EAR’S  LEVEL 
A  late  season  following  a  severe  Winter 
often  turns  out  better  than  an  early  sea¬ 
son,  and  with  less  trouble  from  drought 
and  frost.  The  present  season  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Early  reports  of  the  condition 
of  crops  were  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  late  planting  and  slow  growth 
at  first,  but  most  crops  have  caught  up 
by  harvest  time,  and  shipments  reached 
their  height  at  about  their  usual  time. 
The  yield  is  good  in  almost  all  lines  of 
produce,  and  there  is  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  complaint  regarding  the 
weather  conditions.  Even  the  insect  posts 
seem  to  have  been  less  destructive.  There 
was  too  much  rain  in  parts  of  the  South 
and  too  little  in  the  middle  Southwest 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  central  North¬ 
west.  Nights  have  been  too  co<°.  •  ome- 
tirnes  for  rapid  growth  of  he;:’  wing 
crops.  April  frosts  damaged  the  fruit 
crop  of  the  middle  Southwest.  Georgia 
peach  growers  lost  nearly  one-half  the 
value  of  their  crop  from  unusually  severe 
attacks  of  cureulio.  Otherwise  the  sea¬ 
son  is  a  good  one  for  farm  produce,  and 
the  supply  of  peaches  appears  to  be  larger 
than  in  most  recent  years. 

POTATOES  A  FULL  CROP 

The  potato  crop  reaches  400.000.000 
bushels,  or  nearly  four  bushels  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  The  production 
is  about  as  large  as  can  be  sold  at  prices 
affording  a  profit  over  present,  cost. 
Onions  and  cabbage  crops  are  yielding 
well,  and  so  are  the  leading  kinds  ot 
fruits.  Crops  often  go  backward  in  con¬ 
dition  during  July  and  August,  owing  to 
extensive  drought  in  one  section  or  an¬ 
other,  but  this  year  the  outlook  has  im¬ 
proved  steadily.  Prices  were  high  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  declined 
rapidly  in  midsummer,  and  are  now  lower 
than  a  year  ago. 

Potatoes  are  down  to  about  $1  per 
bushel  at  some  Western  shipping  points, 
a  price  which  hardly  pays  the  cost  of 
production,  unless  the  yield  per  acre  is 
far  about  the  average.  Most  Eastern 
farmers  are  getting  about  $1.50  a  bushel, 
at  which  price  they  would  need  a  yield 
of  at  least  150  bushels  to  get  a  fair  net 
profit,  allowing  for  labor  and  materials 
at  current  rates.  Last  year  prices  went 
up  in  August,  then  declined  until  Decem¬ 
ber.  New  York,  as  usual,  is  the  largest 
producer.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota.  each  will  produce  nearly  as  many, 
followed  closely  by  Maine  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  six  States  produce  not  far 
below  one-half  the  total  crop  and  fully 
one-half  of  the  main  Northern  crop. 

THE  LONG-RANGE  ONION.  OUTLOOK 
Onions  have  been  selling  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  at  prices  which  would  have  been 
low,  even  before  the  war,  but  markets  are 
improving  right  along.  The  growers  of 
the  main  crop  are  worrying  about  the  re¬ 
sult.  Of  course,  they  will  lose  heavily 
at  any  recent  level  of  price, -and  many  of 
them  have  gone  into  debt  to  pay  for  labor 
and  fertilizer.  The  situation,  is  forcing 
growers  in  some  specialized  onion  sections 
to  attempt  to  organize  for  disposal  of  the 
crop.  Their  plan  seems  to  be  to  secure 
competitive  bidding  from  buyers,  to  grade 
the  crop  well,  and  possibly.,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  provide  storage  in  case  a  fair 
price  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  crop  is 
ready.  Lack  of  storage  facilities  often 
has  ‘been  the  weak  point  in  the  onion 
sections.  Even  when  it  was  quite  plain 
that  the  price  would  have  to  go  up  later 
in  the  season  growers  had  to  sell  at  any 
price  offered,  because  there  was  nowhere 
to  store  the  crop  in  large  quantity.  This 
year  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
price  of  onions  will  be  in  line  with  that 
of  other  produce,  as  soon  as  the  remains 
of  the  big  Southern  crops  are  out  of  the 
way.  The  Northern  onion  crop  is  not 
especially  large,  according  to  the  official 
reports,  and  it  ought  to  sell  as  high  as 
potatoes,  which  are  more  than  an  average 
crop. 

WAITING  FOR  APPLE  BUYERS 
Apple  growers  are  wondering  how  the 
buyers  will  take  hold  of  the  situation. 
Last  year  the  dealers  made  a  good  profit 
handling  the  Eastern  crop,  but  often  lost 
heavily  in  the  Northwest  because  of  freez¬ 
ing  and  the  low  price  for  box  apples  in 
midwinter.  They  have  been  traveling 
through  the  Eastern  apple  sections  telling 
tlie  growers  what  a  large  crop  it  is  and 
how  scarce  is  money.  Few  contracts  have 
been  made,  and  these  were  about  the  same 
as  the  opening  prices  a  year  ago.  The 
crop  ought  to  bring  about  the  same  price 
as  last  year.  It  is  larger,  b  t.  the  quality 
or  appearance .  is  so  much  better  that  it 
should  sell  without  difficulty. 

Early  apples  of  the  best  varieties  are 
selling  in  city  markets  at  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  bushel,  still  ranging  somewhat  higher 
from  the  West,  than  in  the  East.  The 
apple  crop  in  New  York  State  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  last  season,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  net  gain 
in  the  apple  cron,  increases  in  other  East¬ 
ern  States  being  largely  offset  by  de¬ 
creases  in  the  Northwest. 

The  peach  crop  is  supposed  to  he  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  and  the 
shipments  so  far  have  been  about  five- 
eighths  of  those  at  the  same  .time  last 
year.  The  Southern  crop  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations,  chiefly  on  account  of 
damage  by  injects  and  lwown  rot.  .The 
crop  in  New  York.  New  .Ter^ev  Michigan 
and  most  of  the  Northern  States  is  con¬ 


siderably  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
quality,  judging  from  the  shipments  and 
from  reports  by  growers,  is  good.  Peaches 
of  good  quality  have  brought  high  prices 
this  year,  reaching  $5  per  bushel  at  times, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  sales  so  far  have  been 
much  lower.  The  general  range  of  fair- 
grade  stock  has  been  $3  to  $4  most  of 
the  time.  California  has  shipped  a  great 
deal  of  stock  that  usually  has  gone  to  the 
canneries,  and  the  price  has  averaged 
about  $1.75  per  box.  California  fruit  be¬ 
ing  sold  mostly  in  Middle  Western  cities. 

The  Northern  pear  crop  also  will  com¬ 
pete  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  fruit 
markets.  The  condition  of  the  crop  im¬ 
proved  during  July  and  early  August, 
and  shows  at  least  a  10  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year’s  production,  the  gain,  as 
in  the  case*  of , the  apple  crop,  being  chiefly 
in  the  Eastern  States.:  California,  the 
heaviest  pear-producing  State,  shows;  a 
heavy  decrease,  while  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  show  heavy 
increases. 

The  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  is  likely  to 
he  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  and  about 
one-quarter  the  size  of  the  white  potato 
crop.  The  experience  of  last  year  proved 
that  abundance  of  sweet  potatoes  does  not 
greatly  affect  the  general  price  of  white 
potatoes.  .  - 

Cantaloupes,  a  leading  money  crop  of 
the  Southwest,  have  been  selling  at  below 
the  price  earlier  in  the  season,  hut  grow¬ 
ers  probably  have  been  able  to  average  a 
good  profit,  even  at  prevailing  ranges  of 
$3.75  to  $5  per  crate.  Eastern  musk- 
melons  have  sold  mostly  at  $1.75  to  $3. 
Watermelons,  also  a  big  cash  crop  of  the 
South,  reached  very  low  figures  at  one 
time,  but  the  market  is  now  considerably 
better,  shipments  having  fallen  off  about 
one-half,  and  supplies  being  fairly  well 
cleaned  up  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Best 
lots  have  been  bringing  about  $500  per 
car  in  the  city  market,  growers  probably 
averaging  about  one  acre  to  three  cars. 
Although  land  well  cared  for  often  pro¬ 
duces  at  least  half  a  car  to  an  acre  of 
melons  suitable  for  shipment,  weighing 
about  20  to  30  pounds  each.  G.  B.  F. 

Potatoes  are  retailing  for  about  $6  per 
barrel.  Apples  are  hard  to  quote,  as  the 
last  returns  were  next  to  nothing.  .  The 
small  farmers  who  make  butter  retail  it 
for  from  65  to  70  cents  per  lb.  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Eggs  retail  for  75  cents  per  doz. 
Milk  retails  in  the  village  for  from  10 
to  14  cents  per  qt. ;  cream  from  60c  to 
$1.25.  according  to  quality.  Farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  section  look  bad.  Some 
farmers  are  not  through  haying  yet. 
Some  have  large  quantities  spoiled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  so  much  rain.  Oat  harvest  is 
on.  and  they  are  going  the  same  way. 
Early  potatoes  are  beginning  to  rot^Corn 
is  very  backward,  and,  I  think,  will  be 
a  light  crop.  It  was  not  cared  for  as  it 
should  have  been  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather.  The  small  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  make  butter  and  the  larger  ones  ship 
milk.  Some  farmers  in  this  section  have 
sold  their  dairy  cows,  and  some  others 
will  do  the  same  this  Fall,  all  on  account 
of  no  help  and  high  wages.  Farmers  paid 
from  50c  to  75c  per  hour  in  haying  and 
harvest.  J.  n.  c. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.' 

Potatoes.  $1.25  to  $1.50 :  butter.  63c  to 
70c ;  eggs,  55c  to  60c ;  apples,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Fowls,  live,  36c;  dressed,  42c  to  44c  per 
lb. ;  broilers,  live,  45e ;  dressed.  55c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  2c  per  lb. ;  tomatoes,  2c  to  3c  per 
lb.  Milk  at  factories.  Dairymen’s  League 
prices;  at  Endicott.  and  Johnson  City 
markets,  10c  per  qt.  Hay,  $30  per  ton 
for  No.  2 ;  cows,  $75  to  $125.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  potatoes  in  Broome  County  is 
slightly  above  normal ;  outlook  for  a  good 
crop ;  not  much  trace  of  blight ;  no  rot 
to  speak  of  as  yet.  Hay  was  much  lighter 
than  normal.  Apples  a  fine  crop.  Corn 
looks  well;  acreage  normal.  Oats  being 
harvested,  and  a  fine  crop.  Buckwheat 
and  millet  each  making  an  extra  rapid 
growth,  and  with  good  weather  will  make 
fine  crops.  Not  much  wheat  sown,  but 
what  was  made  a  good  crop.  The  out¬ 
look  for  farming  is  not.  over-bright,  be¬ 
cause  with  proper  weather  to  carry  crops 
through,  we  are  apt  to  have  enough  to 
depress  prices  on  some  crops.,  but  if  other 
things  we  have  to  buy  would  lower  some¬ 
what,  all  would  be  fine.  e.  e.  w. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oat  harvesting  is  in  progress.  In  this 
locality  the  chief  occupation  is  dairying. 
August  milk  is  $3.32  for  3  per  cent  milk. 
Dairy  butter,  60c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  55c ; 
cheese,  25e  lb. ;  bran,  $2.75 ;  oilmeal, 
$3.50;  cornmeal,  $3.50;  gluten.  $3.00  per 
100  at  the  local  mill.  Labor  is  impossible 
to  get  on  the  farm  ;  our  young  men  are 
going  to  the  city.  Oats  a  fair  crop.  Corn 
for  silage  is  looking  good.  Late  potatoes 
promise  a  good  crop.  Early  potatoes  are 
bringing  $1.25  a  bushel  on  the  Buffalo 
market  at  this  date.  The  market  19 
flooded  with  early  apples.  Winter  apples 
promise  a  large  crop.  c-  A •  s> 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

“George,  dear!”  began  the  worried 
woman.  “Yes.  wotisit?”  grunted  George, 
without  looking  up  from  his  newspaper. 
“Would  vou  mind  helping  me  with .  a  nine 
bit  of  arithmetic?”  she  pleaded.  Not  at 
all  ”  “Well,  if  we  pay  the  new  cook  tne 
wages  she  wants,  will  we  have  enough 
money  left  to  buy  anything  for  her  to 
cook  ?” — Credit  Lost, 
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Only  $1  now  and  we  ship  the  wonderful  Majestic  Gasoline  Engine.  YoflFs  to  try  for  30  days 

and  then  if  not  thebest  engine  you  ever  ran — if  it  doesn’t  show  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  over 
and  over,  ship  it  back  and  we  will  refund  the  $1  and  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

Prove  the  Majestic  Best  by  Using  it  30  Days  on  Your  Farm 


The  only  way  for  you  to  find  out  that  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  is  the  world’s  greatest  farm  engine  is  to  use 
on  your  own  work.  That  is  why  we  send  it  for  only  $1  and  on  30  days’  free  trial. 

We  say  “Let  the  Majestic  Engine  prove  what  it  can  do  fc:."vu  right  on  your 
own  farm.”  And  we  ship  it  with  the  clear  understanding  that  back  the  engine 
comes  to  us  and  back  your  dollar  goes  to  you  if  you  don  ’  t  find  it  just  the  en¬ 
gine  you  want.  You  will  find  that  the  Majestic  is  perfectly  balanced  ;  that  it 
delivers  its  full  rated  horsepower;  that  it  consumes  the  least  fuel;  that  it  runs 
smooth  as  velvet;”  that  it  is  built  solid,  just  the  right  weight  for  its  power. 

You  know  that  $1  won’t  cover  even  a  small  r-'-t  of  the  cost  of  handling, 
and  we  ask  it  only  as  a  matter  of  good  faith.  You  can  see  that  such  an  offer 
as  we  make— to  ship  the  engine  for  only  $1  down  on  30  days’  free  trial,  and  to 
give  you  the  privilege  of  return  if  not  all  we  say— would  make  tremendous 
losses  for  us  if  farmers  were  not  so  well  satisfied  that  they  keep  the  engine 
and  gladly  pay  for  it. 

Take  Over  a  Year  to  PayVj&trS&l 

n  1  ufay  ^or  i^®elf  while  you  are  using  it.  See  coupon  for  easy  terms.  You  will 
ond  that  you  can’t  afford  not  to  buy  a  Majestic.  You  lose  money  every  day 
you  do  work  that  a  Majestic  could  do— quicker  and  better.  Hartman  charges 
no  more  for  credit  than  if  you  paid  all  cash. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


Send  the  Coupon— Now! 


Don’t  put  this  off.  You  need  the 
Majestic— and  if  you  have  an 
old  engine  or  a  poor  one,  better  scrap  it  and  get  a  Majestic  which  will  easily  and 
quickly  make  back  what  the  other  one  cost.  Pin  a  dollar  bill  or  a  postoffice 
order  to  the  coupon— and  send  it  today.  Be  sure  to  write  name  and  address 
plainly  and  put  X  opposite  the  size  engine  you  want.  We  recommend  the 
5  H.  r.  as  the  best  size  for  general  farm  use. 

If  you  want  detailed 
information  about 

_ _  _ over  others,  you  will  find 

many  pages  in  this  great  catalog  devoted  to  the  Majestic,  also  many  pages  devoted  to  the  great 
Majestic  Separator.  Also  thousands  of  bargains  in  general  farm  equipment  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings  of  every  description— all  on  our  easy  payment  plan.  Send  postal  for  a  free  copy  today. 


FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

the  construction  of  the  MajeSuc  engine  and  its  superior  features  o 
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THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY  Dept!  2S?6LLE  Chicago 

Send  the  Majestic  Engine  marked  X  below.  I  enclose  $1.  Will  try  the  engine  30  days  and  if 
not  satisfied  will  return  it  and  you  will  refund  the  $1  and  pay  transportation  both  ways.  If  I 
keep  it,  will  pay  the  price  and  on  the  terms  given  below. 

□  451BBMA26.  |—|  451BBMA28.  f— I  451BBMA22.  f— I  451BBMA24. 

2  H.P.  $69.65.  I — I  3  H.P.  $99.70.  I — I  5  H.P.  $155.75.  I I  7  H.P.  $199.85. 

$5.00  monthly.  $7.25  monthly.  $12.00  monthly.  $15.00  monthly. 

All  these  Majestic  Engines  carry  our  regular  equipment  skids  and  battery. 


3900  LaSalle  St. 


Name. 


Address . . . . . 


Copyright,  1920,  by 
Hartman’s,  Chicago 


Dept.  2876  Chicago 
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Notes  on  Light  Brahmas 

Worth  Saving. — The  handsome  i_ight 
Brahma  cockerel  in  the  picture  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  too-little-recognized  fact 
that  is  often  worth  while  to  take  a  little 
extra  pains  to  save  a  bird  that  meets 
with  accident.  When  three  weeks  old  he 
was  picked  up  with  a  leg  broken  in  the 
thigh  bone.  The  first  thought  was  to  kill 
him  and  save  bother.  The  second  was  to 
save  him,  if  possible,  if  only  for  a  broiler. 
For  10  days  and  nights  he  was  kept  in¬ 
doors  in  a  basket,  given  a  few  doses  of 
fever  medicine,  fed  lightly  on  bread  and 
milk.  No  splint  was  needed,  as  the  break 
was  up  against  his  body,  and  he  very  sen- 


A  Light  Brahma  Cockerel 

sildy  kept  quiet,  lying  on  the  other  side 
and  aiding  the  cure  by  his  good  behavior. 
After  10  days  he  went  with  his  mother 
through  the  day,  but  still  slept  in  his 
basket.  Gradually  he  began  to  use  the 
leg,  cautiously  at  first  and  on  tiptoe,  then 
more  and  more  freely  as  it  grew  stronger. 
The  well  foot  and  leg  had  outgrown  the 
hurt  one,  and  it  looked  like  a  deformed 
bird  would  be  the  result.  But  use  brought 
the  leg  up  to  normal.  He  grew  as  fast 
as,  or  faster  than  the  others,  on  the  treats 
that  he  came  in  and  claimed  many  times 
a  day.  Instead  of  a  loss  or  a  nuisance, 
he  was  an  interesting  study ;  and  he  grew 
up  as  well-formed,  as  large  and  healthy, 
and  as  good  a  breeder  as  we  have  ever 
used  to  head  a  pen — a  bird  well  worth 
having.  His  brothers,  purebred  all,  have 
gone  to  head  pens  far  aqd  near  among 
our  customers.  But  Tippy  toes  is  not  for 
sale.  He  was  worth  saving,  and  is  well 
worth  keeping. 

Breeding  for  Disposition.  ■ —  “How 
tame  your  chickens  are.”  visitors  usually 
said,  almost  the  first  thing.  In  reply  to 


A  1  cteran  Light  Brahma  With  a  Fine 
Laying  Record 

one  of  them,  the  owner  laughed,  sat  down 
on  the  grass  of  the  young  stock’s  run  and 
in  a  minute  had  a  lapful  of  friendly,  in¬ 
quisitive,  half-grown  chicks. 

“Bight  Brahmas  are  always  tame — ■ 
given  half  a  chance,”  she  replied.  “And 
these,”  circling  the  lapful  with  caressing 
hands,  “are  the  result  of  20  generations 
of  breeding  for  disposition.” 

She  laughed  again  at  the  visitor’s  as¬ 
tonished  look. 
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“I  have  a  mcory,”  she  explained,  seri¬ 
ously  now,  “that  those  who  raise  chickens 
for  profit  only  most  often  fail,  while  those 
who  breed  them  for  pleasure  and  profit 
get  the  most  of  both.  I  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  society  of  my  hens,  and  I  early 
decided  that  I  could  do  this  only  if  they 
took  pleasure  in  mine  as  well.  So  I 
started  making  friends  of  them,  and  se¬ 
lecting  for  flock  building  only  those  that 
responded  most  cordially  to  my  advances. 
I  have  bred  for  friendly,  peaceful  dispo¬ 
sition.  The  stand-offish  hen,  the  pug¬ 
nacious  roosters,  have  been  sold.  The 
gentle,  friendly  hen,  the  gallant  yet  mild- 
tempered  cock,  have  been  kept.  I  haven’t 
a  bird  on  the  place  that  I  cannot  pick  up 
at  will.  I  find  my  stock  improved  all 
round.  I  have  good  layers,  good  breed¬ 
ers,  fine  mothers,  chicks  easily  managed. 
My  show  stock  is  easily  handled,  and 
makes  a  good  impression.  I  enjoy  it  all, 
too,”  and  she  cuddled  her  lapful  and  set 
them  gently  down. 

The  visitor  thought  of  her  own  flying, 
squawking  hens,  and  made  a  silent  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  purebred  Light  Brahma  hen  shown 
in  the  picture  was  nine  years  and  two 
months  old  when  the  picture  was  taken, 
in  May.  She  was  hatched  April  2,  1911. 
This  Spring  she  laid  16  eggs  in  22  days, 
and  was  still  laying  when  the  picture  was 
taken.  Active,  healthy  and  profitable,  She 
is  a  good  argument  for  “keeping  them 
over.”  R.  DAT. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


Thin  Eggshells;  Goose  Manure 

Why  do  my  egg  yolks  break  so  easily 
when  one  cracks  to  cook  ;  also  shells  are 
too  thin?  Wlmt  can  I  do  with  goose 
manure?  Can  it  be  used  on  garden  truck? 

New  York.  G.  s. 

Egg  yolks  break  easily  and  become 


mixed  with  the  surrounding  white  because 
of  weakness  of  their  enveloping  membrane 
and  a  corresponding  weak  and  watery 
condition  of  the  white.  These  conditions 
result  from  age  and  from  keeping  the  eggs 
at  too  high  a  temperature;  they  are  also 
found  naturally  to  a  greater  extent  in 
late  Summer  eggs  than  in  those  laid  in 
the  Spring.  Thin  eggshells  commonly 
result  from  lack  of  Jime,  in  some  such 
form  as  crushed  oyster  shells,  in  the  hen's 
ration,  though  they  are  found  at  times 
when  all  the  fowl’s  food  requirements 
are  met. 

Poultry  manure  should  be  kept  dry  by 
mixing  with  some  absorbent  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  may  then  be  used  upon  any 
crops,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  heavy  in  nitrogen,  or  growth- 
producing  elements,  and.  consequently,  not 
a  balanced  fertilizer  for  sole  use.  It  is 
particularly  good  for  use  upon  corn. 

M.  B.  D. 


Drooping  Wings 

I  have  lost  about  300  chicks  with  droop¬ 
ing  wings.  In  some  the  liver  has  light 
yellow  spots  over  it,  and  also  is  enlarged 
The  little  passage  between  the  liver  and 
gizzard  is  enlarged  and  very  hard.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  tell  me  something  of  the 
cause.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Unfortunately,  drooping  wings  is  not 
characteristic  of  any  one  disease;  it  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  weakness,  and  a 
weakness  that  may  have  a  multitude  of 
causes.  There  are  two  diseases  that  pro¬ 
duce  an  enlarged  liver,  more  or  less  well 
covered  with  yellowish  white  spots  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  mere  point  to  that  of 
a  dime,  or  larger.  Both  these  diseases 
produce  emaciation  and  “going  light.” 
They  are  tuberculosis  and  aspergillosis, 
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the  former  produced  by  a  germ  and  the 
latter  by  a  fungus  ;  the  germ  being  con¬ 
tracted  from  contact  with  other  diseased 
birds  and  the  fungus  growth  from  moldy 
vegetable  matter.  In  tuberculosis,  the 
most  common  of  the  two,  the  liver  is 
likely  to  show  these  spots  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  and  small  nodules,  as  well,  scattered 
throughout  the  organ.  The  intestines 
too,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  the  same 
disease,  as  shown  by  the  same  sort  of 
nodules,  singly  or  in  groups,  scattered 
over  them.  The  nodules  are  little  bunches 
of  soft  or  cheesy  matter,  from  the  size 
of  a  pinhead  up.  Tuberculosis  is  a  chronic 
disease,  easily  contracted  by  the  young 
chicken,  but  not  usually  destroying  life 
until  the  bird  is  a  year  or  more  of  age 
Aspergillosis,  while  it  affects  the  liver 
and  other  internal  organs,  is  also  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  usually 
shows  itself  by  interference  with  breath¬ 
ing.  Neither  of  these  diseases  may  be 
present  in  your  flock,  though  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  liver  suggests  one  or  the 
other.  M.B.D. 


in  the  country  and  secured  verv  comfort 
able  quarters  in  a  farmhouse.  During 
their  first  night  they  were  roused  by  the 
sound  of  something  flopping  about  the 
room.  Striking  a  match  they  discovered 
a  large  bat.  After  a  chase  they  caught 
the  scared  thing,  and.  being  unable  to 
open  the  window,  just  shut  it  away  in  i 
drawer.  The  same  thing  happened  ‘again 
until  they  had  caught  and  imprisoned  ten 
bats.  Then  they  got  a  little  peace  In 
the  morning  they  invited  the  landlord  up 
to  view  their  “bag.”  Opening  the  drawer 
proudly,  they  ’found  therein  one  poor 
weary  bat.  and  the  landlady  laughed.  ’  I 
suppose  you  never  thought  there  was  no 
back  to  that  old  drawer?”  she  remarked 
— New  York  Globe. 
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Delivering  full  Power 
fromKour  Fordson 


The  supreme  duty  of  the  tractor  belt  for  your 
Fordson  is  to  deliver  in  the  greatest  degree 
the  full  power  of  the  tractor  motor  to  the  belt 
machine. 

A  considerable  wastage  of  power  through  slippage, 
often  leads  the  Fordson  owner  to  imagine  his  tractor 
is  not  developing  its  rated  horse- power.  But  the  Little 
Giant  tractor  belt,  because  it  eliminates  all  this  wast¬ 
age,  has  been  specially  designed  for  the  Fordson. 

First,  it  is  designed  to  maintain  a  clinging  grip  on  the 
pulley,  because  the  slip- proof  belt  not  only  prevents 
loss  of  power  through  slippage,  but  also  the  serious 
wear  to  the  belt  that  slipping  causes. 

Second,  it  is  built  to  withstand  the  effects  of  rain, 
snow,  heat,  cold  and  the  abuse  that  every  farm 
tractor  belt  must  meet. 

It  is  an  endless  canvas  belt,  made  of  four  folds  of  a 
single  piece  of  highest  grade,  heaviest  weight  canvas 
duck,  stitched  as  a  belt  has  never  been  stitched  before, 
and  specially  treated  to  give  increased  toughness  and 
wearability.  Double  stitching  at  the  edges,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  this  belt,  eliminates  edge  wear. 

Your  Fordson  dealer  has  a  stock  of  Little  Giant 
belts  in  three  lengths — 50  ft.,  75  ft.  and  100  ft.  If 
you  are  buying  a  Fordson,  get  a  Little  Giant  belt  at 
the  same  time — if  you  are  now  a  Fordson  owner, 
insure  your  tractor’s  maximum  performance  on  the 
belt  by  using  a  Little  Giant. 

yjl mm  United  States  Rubber  Company 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  8s  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THOMAS  J.  NORTHWAY,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

HOOPER  MOTOR  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
LIVINGSTON  MOTOR  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

For  oale  by  all  authorized  Fordson  Dealers 
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Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  27,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wk.Totl 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . . — .  51  2510 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  47  2633 

S,  B.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  48  2404 

J  II.  Kolkit  &  Bon.  N,  J .  51  2218 

Glenlyn  Farms,  Pa .  32  2526 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  52  2605 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.  J .  55  2846 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

9.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  66  3000 

Chicatawbur  Farm.  Mass .  55  2932 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass.. . .  ...•••••  53  2373 

Rosewood  Itox,  N.  J... .  50  2628 

Irving  K.  Taylor,  Mass . ••....  38  2059 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  57  2656 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Townr  Bates.  N  J . . .  48  2514 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 1 .  50  2496 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  44  2312 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J .  42  1790 

O.  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  25  1993 

John  F  Stringer.  N.  J .  50  2854 

Mrs  II.  II.  Suter,  N.  J .  61  2766 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  51  2085 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J,  S.  Armltage,  N.  J . . .  60  2496 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  42  2292 

II,  VV.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  50  1900 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  2697 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  59  3001 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Huiulertmark,  N,  J .  47  2595 

Sycamore  Farm,  Mass .  52  2331 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  57  2033 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J .  37  2229 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  .  60  3721 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J .  58  2727 

David  HI,  Warner,  R.  1 .  64  2372 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J .  60  2582 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  67  3156 

j.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J .  69  2985 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J .  83  2905 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  83  3506 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y .  73  2621 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  72  2666 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  77  3150 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  66  2963 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pa .  69  3209 

Cleft  Rock  Farm.  Conn .  47  2538 

J.  s.  Cray  &  Son,  N .  J .  66  2891 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  48  2878 

Chas,  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  .  25  1465 

Chas.  L.  Ebell,  N.  J . 45  2831 

Elgenrauch  A  De  Winter,  Inc.,  N.  J .  78  2792 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  84  3075 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . % .  71  3006 

Karmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  75  2914 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  49  2541 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  81  2937 

J.  8.  Gabriel,  N.  J .  88  3304 

A.  U.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  79  3059 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  08  2569 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  68  3237 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  .  26  1930 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  73  3302 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J .  79  3069 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  59  1979 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  69  2650 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y.... . 74  2595 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  76  3521 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J .  78  3283 

C.  Korfmaun,  N.  S .  63  2892 

W  U.  Leslie,  N.  J .  71  2874 

Francis  6'.  Lincoln,  Conn .  79  3309 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  80  3353 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  .  80  3494 

Sunny  Crest,  N.  Y .  51  2483 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  65  2959 

Frederick  B,  Naylor,  N.  J .  65  2934 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  65  2867 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr.,  N.  J .  68  2961 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  57  3141 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  70  2942 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  74  2584 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J .  94  3028 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.y .  60  3457 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  86  3103 

Weuanna  Yard,  N.  J .  55  2473 

John  G.  Stmmonds,  N.  J .  57  2591 

Herman  F.  Bonder  N.  J .  90  2688 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  93  3138 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J .  84  3196 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  53  2378 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  .50  2447 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J .  77  2726 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  II.  1 .  40  3197 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas .  81  2903 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  57  2941 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J .  63  2841 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J .  79  2990 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  80  3323 

A.  U.  Whetsel,  N.  J .  60  2445 

Hermon  K.  White.  N.  J .  58  2711 

Wlllanua  Farm,  N.  J  .  67  2740 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . . .  87  3068 

Total . . .  6241  276900 


Death  of  Hens 

We  have  pure  White  Leghorn  chickeus 
aiul  pure  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  we  kept  before  them  all  the  time  one 
hopper  filled  with  beef  scrap  and  several 
with  prepared  feed.  Then  we  had  oyster 
shells,  grit  and  charcoal  where  they  could 
always  help  themselves.  We  stopped  the 
beef  scrap  March  1.  We  have  lost  quite 
a  few  White  Leghorns  since  April  1, 
when  we  commenced  to  let  them  run,  but 
no  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  will  die  in  one  day  ;  then  it  may 
w  one,  two  or  three  weeks  before  we 
lose  any  more,  and  they  nearly  always  die 
on  the  nest.  They  are  fat  and  have  no 
bee.  We  have  a  new,  large,  sunny  hen¬ 
house,  nicely  ventilated.  The  entire  front 
is  mostly  glass,  and  the  Leghorns  were 
sept  in  there  .ill  Winter.  They  have  laid 
splendidly.  They  are  apparently  well  and 
healthy  until  about  two  hours  before  they 
In1,*’-  l  '"Te  tlie  skin  begins  to  turn  dark. 

I  lie  combs  are  healthy-looking.  We  also 

cu  them  whole  grains  of  corn  last  Win¬ 
ter  and  a  few  oats.  They  are  at  large 
now,  and  we  only  feed  them  corn.  The. 
Reds  were  not  penned  up,  but  ate  the 
same  food.  H.  s.  e. 

^ell  fed  fat  hens  that  have  laid  heavily 
sometimes  die  of  apoplexy,  iu  which  case 

II  are  found  dead  upon  nests  or  be¬ 

neath  the  perches,  having  apparently  been 
n  good  health  previously.  Other  cases 
ot  sudden  death  are  attributed  to  “liver 
o  the  liver  being  found  enlarged 

giving  other  evidence  of  disorders  of 
'e  digestive  organs.  The  real  cause  of 
1  '  1  oiithv  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
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heavy  feeding  upon  foods  rich  in  protein 
and  insufficient  exercise,  the  fowls  being 
unable  to  stand  up  under  such  forcing 
treatment.  M.  b.  d. 


Injury  from  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  350  White  Leghorns, 
mostly  pullets :  have  lost  about  25  pullets 
last  month,  due  to  tearing  themselves 
when  dropping  eggs;  also  have  a  great 
many  bloody  eggs  and  eggs  containing 
blood  clot.  My  scratch  feed  is  whole 
corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat,  mash  bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  chop  and  beef  scrap ;  also  oyster 
shells,  grit  and  charcoal.  They  get  cab¬ 
bage  and  warm  mash,  with  Alfalfa  meal, 
all  Winter,  but  have  run  of  three-quarter- 
acre  lot  now.  j.  r.  w. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  this 
trouble,  but  would  suggest,  on  general 
principles,  whatever  that  may  mean,  that 
you  give  this  flock  a  laxative  in  the  shape 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a  moist  mash,  giving 
it  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  bird.  Give  at  the  same 
time  all  the  water  that  the  fowls  will 
drink.  This  may  be  repeated  after  a  day 
or  two,  and  enough  should  be  given  to 
produce  a  markedly  laxative  effect.  Salts 
are  said  to  cool  the  blood  ;  of  course,  they 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  they  do  relieve 
the  tissues  of  congestion  and  tend  to  allay 
inflammation  by  producing  a  more  or  less 
copious  flow  of  tissue  fluids  into  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  in  these  cases  of  difficult 
extrusion  of  eggs  with  ruptures  of  the 
oviduct,  there  is  probably  sufficient  in¬ 
flammation  present  to  prevent  the  natural 
functioning  of  the  parts.  As  any  rate, 
an  occasional  laxative  can  do  no  harm, 
and  it  sometimes  accomplishes  a  remark¬ 
able  amount  of  good.  m.  b.  d. 


Cannibal  Chicks  Again 

_  I  have  a  brood  of  50  little  chicks  that 
pick  and  eat  each  other’s  toes  off.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  cure  and  pre¬ 
vent  this  habit?  j.  v.  p. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  control  in  flocks  of  chicks  that  are  con¬ 
fined  to  brooder  houses  or  small  runs.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  preventing  it  alto¬ 
gether,  though  the  trouble  may  usually 
he  kept  within  bounds  by  watchfulness 
and  prompt  removal  of  any  injured  chick, 
by  giving  the  chicks  something  to  do  in 
the  way  of  hunting  food  or  eating  green 
stuffs  and  by  giving  them  as  much  liberty 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  they 
have  sufficient  ground  to  range  over,  they 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  pick  at  each 
other  in  order  to  keep  busy,  and  they  will 
not  he  apt  to  get  the  taste  of  blood  that 
turns  them  into  little  fiends.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  at  all  crowded  for  room, 
they  are  pretty  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
get  to  pecking  at  each  other’s  feet  or  other 
portions  of  the  body  and  to  get  blood 
started.  When  this  occurs,  they  will  sel¬ 
dom  be  satisfied  _  until  they  have  killed 
and  perhaps  partially  devoured  their  vic¬ 
tims.  m.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Ducklings 

My  young  ducks  have  weak  legs,  and 
one  of  them  has  lost  the  use  of  one  of  its 
legs  entirely.  Some  have  a  white  sub¬ 
stance  that  comes  in  their  eyes.  They 
eat  well  and  the  bowels  are  iu  good  condi¬ 
tion.  They  are  mothered  by  a  hen.  and 
confined  in  a  yard  10x39.  They  are  about 
six  weeks  old.  o.  R.  n. 

Ducklings  should  have  plenty  of  room 
for  exercise  and  pleuty  of  greeu  stuff,  such 
as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  tender  greens  from 
the  garden,  etc.,  in  their  ration.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  not  be  fe<l  to  excess,  or  more 
than  they  will  quickly  clean  up  at  a  feed¬ 
ing.  and  some  believe  that  milk  in  their 
moist  mash  causes  sore  eyes  and  heads. 
At  six  or  seven  weeks  of  age,  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  may  be  fed.  Their  moist 
(not  wet)  mash  should  contain  about.  10 
per  cent  of  beef  scrap.  Water  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  for  them  to  dip  their  heads 
beneath  the  surface  and  keep  them  clean, 
hut  not  enough  to  swim  in,  should  be 
kept  before  the  ducklings.  After  becom¬ 
ing  fully  feathered  they  may  be  given  a 
swimming  pool.  Not  knowing  the  details 
of  your  care,  no  one  can  say  what  the 
cause  of  the  weak  legs  and  sore  eyes  is, 
but  it  is  very  possibly  due  to  overfeeding 
and  too  close  confinement,  with  too  little 
green  stuff  in  the  ration.  m.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  three  cockerels  of  April  IS,  1920. 
hatch,  and  though  they  eat,  they  are  weak 
in  the  legs,  having  a  habit  of  sitting  down 
to  eat  and  walking  as  though  they  were  on 
stilts.  There  is  one  pullet  that  seems 
to  show  some  signs  of  the  same  trouble, 
although  they  were  never  weak-legged 
when  younger.  They  are  growing  light  in 
weight  also.  They  have  good  ranee, 
plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water,  greens,  grit, 
charcoal  and  grain  ration,  they  will  clean 
up,  of  cracked  corn.  200  lbs.,  wheat,  100 
lbs.,  dipped  oats,  100  lbs.  Along  with 
this  they  have  access  at  all  times  to  a 
mash  composed  of  wheat  bran,  250  lbs. ; 
wheat  middlings,  100  lbs. ;  ground  oats. 
100  lbs. ;  cornmeal.  100  lbs. ;  gluten  feed. 
100  lbs.;  meat  scrap,  100  lbs.;  tine  char¬ 
coal.  5  lbs. ;  salt,  -t  o z.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  this  ration  as  one  to  be  continued 
when  these  pulllets  are  laying  this  Fall 
and  Winter?  D.  G.  L. 

Leg  weakness  is  apt  to  show  itself  iu 
a  flock  of  growing  pullets  and  cockerels, 
the  latter  apparently  being  more  apt  to  be 
affected  than  the  former.  Little  or  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition.  which,  ordinarily,  is  not  serious, 
the  affected  birds  recovering  within  a 


short  time.  If  this  weakness  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  emaciation,  however,  it  may  be 
the  result  of  some  wasting  disease,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  and  only  one  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  bird’s  failing  strength. 

Your  ration  is  a  good  one,  though  con¬ 
taining  less  meat  scrap  than  most  poultry- 
men  feed  for  rapid  growth  in  young  fowls 
and  heavy  egg  production  from  hens.  Un¬ 
less  milk  or  other  high  protein  food  is 
used,  the  mash  ration  is  commonly  made 
to  contain  about  one-fifth  part  meat  scrap. 

M.  B.  D. 


Decreased  Size  of  Eggs 

I  have  500  White  Leghorns  that  during 
the  Winter  laid  nice  large  eggs,  but  now 
the  eggs  are  smaller,  some  not  larger  than 
a  small  brown  egg.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this?  f.  s. 

I  suppose  that  the  cause  of  this  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  eggs  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  laying  is  comparative  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  egg-producing  organs,  render¬ 
ing  them  unable  to  function  as  actively 
and  produce  as  copiously  as  when  begin¬ 
ning  their  seasonal  activities.  A  cow 
advanced  in  period  of  lactation  will  not 
give  as  much  milk  as  when  fresh;  a  mus¬ 
cle  that  is  tired  from  exertion  will  not 
exert  the  force  of  one  that  is  rested  and 
other  organs  of  the  body  give  evidence 
of  fatigue  after  prolonged  use.  I  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  glands  secret¬ 
ing  the  albumen  and  other  constituents 
of  the  egg  should  not  tire  and  produce  less 
abundantly  after  a  long  season  of  laying. 
Inherited  habit  undoubtedly  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  also.  Nature  did  not 
intend  that  fowls  should  lay  continuously 
throughout  the  year,  and  man  is  continu¬ 
ally  stretching  that  period  of  production, 
thus  adding  to  the  natural  fatigue  of  the 
egg-making  organs.  This  explanation 
does  not  fully  explain,  however,  for,  if 
there  were  no  other  factors  involved,  eggs 
would  regularly  and  continuously  de¬ 
crease  in  size  with  the  advancement  of 
the  laying  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  variation  in  size  is  irregular,  at  least 
as  it  is  observed  iu  flock  production. 
What  such  other  factors  may  be  I  shall 
have  to  leave  with  those  better  acquainted 
with  hen  physiology  than  I  am. 

M.  B.  D. 


Gaping  Hens 

What  is  wrong  with  hens  that  stand 
around  and  gape  like  a  young  chick  with 
the  gapes?  It  apparently  comes  on  sud¬ 
denly  ;  hens  are  fat  and  die  in  a  short 
time.  j.  e.  M. 

Some  obstruction  to  the  breathing, 
which  may  have  one  of  many  causes; 
acute  inflammation,  as  in  severe  bron¬ 
chitis  or  pneumonia,  the  presence  of  for¬ 
eign  growths  or  parasitic  organisms  de¬ 
rived  from  musty  litter  or  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  warm,  damp  weather,  and 
others.  Only  a  post-mortem  by  an  expert 
would  be  likely  to  reveal  the  exact  cause 
in  any  case.  Without  knowing  the  exact 
cause,  all  that  can  be  recommended  is  to 
keep  the  fowls  under  good  hygienic  condi¬ 
tion,  witli  clean,  dry  litter,  free  from  mold 
and  mustiness,  in  which  low  forms  of  life 
develop,  to  transfer  themselves  later  to 
the  breathing  passages  of  birds.  M.  b.  d. 


Ind.  Runner  Ducks 

Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

"Lady  Theresa"  276  eggs  iu  270 
consecutive  days. 

Day  old  ducklings,  pencilled  or 
fawn,  35c;  50  816  postpaid. 
Booklet  on  feeding,  etc.,  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

THERESA,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNIS 


Are  bred  to  lay.  For  half  a  dozen  years  they  have 
been  leaders  or  near  the  leaders  in  the  egg-laying 
contest.  We  offer  for  sale 


COCKEREL,  YEARLINGS,  PULLETS 
AND  OUR  PEN  AT  ST0RRS 


Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  April  and  May  hatched,  for  Sale. 
D.  L.  Clarke  &  Sons,  167  W.  River  St.,  Milford,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^en°efft“ p« 

hundred.  May  Pullets,  $3.35  per  hundred.  Year¬ 
ling  Pullets  $3  and  up.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-S.C.W.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Write  for  priceg.  MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Stoeklon,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  COCKERELS 

March  and  April  hatched,  btrong,  vigorous,  egg  pre-pon- 
ent  individuals  from  impoited  stock.  Five  to  Ten  Hol¬ 
lars  Each.  W.  GORDON  FISCHER.  Darien,  Conn. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.50  each;  25  lots,  $3  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1B5.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


PARKS’  STRAIN  B.  P.  R.  PULLETS 

Cockerels,  early  hatched,  free  range,  from  Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  parents.  See  Storrs  record  Return  if  net  satisfac¬ 
tory.  INPLESIKE  FARM.  Palenvllle,  New  York 


FOR  S  A  Ti  ~R 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched 

L.  A.  THOMSON,  Sanford,  New  York 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS  wigh'prS 

duC'-rs,  1  tnos.  old.  weighing  27^  lbs.,  $3  each.  Also  some 
choice  rocket-els  from  G  rnelf  certified  stork.  $5  each. 

Ml.  PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM.  Berkihire.  N  Y.  W.  A.  Simmons.  Prop. 


50  S.  G.  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  b£S?* 

Strain,  82  each.  1>.  W.  GOOGLING,  Richfield,  I’o. 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN’S”  so'ITSes 

Pullets,  cockerels  and  yearling  hens,  the  kind  to 
breed.  Write  for  circular. 

O.  Q-.  Knight  -  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 


YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 
Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  P.  UPHAM,  BELMAR,  N.  J. 


II 


PULLETS 


I  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
I  BRED  FOR  BUSINESS 

March  hatch,  $3  ;  April,  82.50  ;  May.  $2. 

WM.  HOLZAPFEL,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

Maplewood  Poultry  Yards,  Milton,  Vermont 


p'  O  R  Q  ^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

and  10-12- weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer.  Middleport.  N.  Y. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

I  have  30  heus  that  I  shut  up  in  a 
good-sized  shed  with  ground  floor  four 
weeks  ago.  At  first  I  would  get  eight  or 
10  eggs  daily,  but  now  they  eat  them  all. 
How  can  I  save  the  eggs?  J.  b. 

The  most  certain  way  to  stop  this  egg- 
eatiug  will  be  to  give  the  hens  their  free¬ 
dom  out  of  doors.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  confined,  they  should  be  well 
fed  upon  a  ration  containing  meat  or 
milk,  they  should  have  oyster  shells  and 
grit  before  them,  a  deep  litter  of  straw 
or  other  stuff  to  scratch  in  and  the  eggs 
should  be  gathered  several  times  daily.  A 
method  of  stopping  egg-eating  thought  to 
be  efficacious  by  some  is  to  give  vinegar 
to  the  fowls,  either  in  their  drinking 
water  or  mixed  with  the  wet  mash.  This 
is  a  harmless  method  that  may  easily  be 
tried.  \r.  b.  d. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS  SALE 

1919  hatch.  SI. 25  each.  WM.  H.  LYON.  Levanna,  N.  Y 


Cornell  Certified  Poultry  £ 

J  state  experts  as 
the  very  best  not  only  in  type-aud  visor,  hut.  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  They  cost  little  more  and  make  higher  proflts- 
Cockerela.  pullets  and  certified  liens  35  each.  Good  cock, 
erels  and  breeding  hens,  not  certified  SZ.50.  Write  ns 

Roy  E.  Rathbuii  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


OUR  PEN  AT  STORRS  NOW  LEADING 

WHITE  Wyandottes 

Special  Price*  on  llena  and  Cockerels 

For  fall  delivery. 

No  Better  Laying  Strain  than  Ours. 

R.  W.  STEVENS.  SchuylervUle,  N.  Y. 


HUMMER’S  CHICKS 

are  Profl'able — Large — Healthv— Strong.  Prepaid,  alive. 
Rocks— $15:  Reds—  $16.75:  \neona-$17  ;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn— $13.50.  E.  R  HUMMER  S  CO..  Frenchlown,  N.  J 


P 


ARDEE’S 

FRFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


BREEDERS  NOW  EGGS  AND 
DUCKLINGS— DEC.  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.M.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

Hatched  May  7th  from  Parks’  Pedigreed  Selected  Eggs. 
$3  each.  H.  D.  Settle,  R.  1>.  1,  Schenevus.  New  York 


Selected  White  Bock  PULLETS.  April  hatched, 
32  each  ;  May  hatched,  SI  50  each.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  POULTRY  DEPT.  PELHAM  FARM.  Southimpton.  L.  I..  H.Y. 


200  uoi.  S.  G.  White  Leghorns— Pullets 

strain.  Raised  on  unlimited  free  range.  Healthy 
and  vigorous.  12. 50 per  bird.  Also  100  S.G.  It.  I.  Reds; 
3  mos. ;  bred  from  heavy  layers.  Si  75  per  bird.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Tollimi.  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

560  choice  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
June  12th.  Older  ones  soon  ready  to  lay.  Price,  in 
lots  of  25  or  more,  8 1 .50,  83  and  #3  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  size  HILLHURST  FARM.  Orchard  Park.  N  Y. 


For  Sale  -400  S.  C.  Wljite  Leghorn 

Pullets,  April  hatched,  soon  to  lay.  $3.50  each.  May 
hatched  $3.50  each.  E.  RIECHERT,  Pompton  Lakes.  N.  J. 


Wanted— 250  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatclJ 

ing  ;  good  slock  ;  reasonable  price.  M.  S.,  c»re  K.  K.-T. 


WANTED — Pair  of  Peacock*.  Send  description  and 
price  to  Chas.  L.  Young,  Orient,  Suffolk  Co..  S.  Y 

\^WliniumiiiiiiiiiiiniimiimniiiiniuiiiuniiiiiimnMHiw«nniinniiiiiniMiM»iiiuuniiininmiiiMir 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 

f  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

s 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 

|  inents  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 

s  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 

I  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 

1  ing  week’s  paper. 


n 


5000  s.  c.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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<Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must.be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  giveu.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
letters  from  your  readers  who  have  been 
stung  with  various  correspondence  school 
bunk,  and  have  read  your  comments  in 
regard  to  these  so-called  stepping-stones 
to  success.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  thing 
that  there  is  at  least  one  paper  that  not 
only  refuses  to  publish  their  bait,  but 
also  gives  warning  to  all  its  readers, 
for  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Over  three  years  ago  I 
signed  for  a  law  course  with  the  La  Salle 
Extension  University.  Chicago.  The 
course  was  to  cost  $97.  According  to 
their  advertisement,  they  agreed  to  help 
one  to  pass  the  bar  examination  in  any 
State,  but  after  the  contract  was  signed 
I  found  out  that  one  must  have  passed 
a  regents’  examination  before  one  was 
even  allowed  to  take  the  bar  examination 
in  most  States.  This  knowledge  was  not, 
however,  included  in  their  course.  They 
promised  various  other  things.  I  soou 
found  out,  however,  that  they  did  not 
mean  anything.  The  only  thing  that 
meant  anything  was  the  payment  of  the 
bill.  They  sent  me  a  set  of  law  books, 
which  one  can  buy  almost  anywhere  for 
$40  at  most,  with  a  reading  course  of  law 
included.  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  mine 
for  $25.  After  I  found  that  the  course 
was  of  no  use  to  me  I  quit  paying  any 
more.  Then  the  firm  began  to  show  some 
interest  in  me.  Here  is  what  happened  : 

First  I  received  a  string  of  dunning 
letters  from  the  school’s  department  of 
accounts  ;  then  I  received  another  series 
from  a  Chicago  lawyer;  then  I  received 
a  few  from  a  local  attorney;  then  for 
over  a  year  there  was  silence.  Finally, 
about  four  months  ago,  they  found  an¬ 
other  lawyer  here  who  would  handle  such 
cases.  I  got  one  letter  from  him  ;  then  I 
was  sued  for  the  amount  of  balance  ($93) 
and  the  costs  of  this  action.  I  decided 
to  let  them  go  the  limit,  as  usually  if  one 
hires  a  lawyer  and  wins  he  has  to  pay 
as  much  or  more  in  the  end  on  such  a 
small  suit.  The  school  got  judgment  by 
default  for  over  $100,  and  within  a  few 
days  an  officer  came  to  my  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  served  an  execution  on  me. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Then  the  law¬ 
yer  for  the  school  called  upon  my  em¬ 
ployer,  but  I  had  forestalled  him  by  going 
to  him  myself  and  stating  the  case.  My 
wages  were  then  garnisheed,  so  at  present 
they  are  getting  it  on  the  installment  plan 
and  I  have  made  them  fight  for  every 
cent.  This  little  experience  will  probably 
cost  me  $150.  To  sum  up  the  whole  thing, 
my  advice  is  don’t  sign  any  such  contract 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it 
irrespective  of  whether  the  course  is  any 
good  to  you  or  not.  While  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  these  firms  read  well  enough 
and  their  agents  are  pretty  smooth,  you 
rarely  find  any  of  their  promises  embodied 
in  their  contracts.  Invite  correspondence 
with  these  firms  if  you  must  play  with 
fire;  read  their  contract  if  you  will,  then 
don’t  sign.  If  you  do,  keep  on  paying 
for  your  foolishness  or  look  out  for  lots 
of  annoyance  and  trouble.  Rarely  will 
these  firms  press  a  suit  if  they  think  one 
has  the  money  to  make  a  defence.  If 
there  is  anything  they  dread  more  than 
another  it  is  publicity. 

If  any  of  your  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  wish  to  verify  my  state¬ 
ments  I  shall  be  pleased  to  help  them  all 
I  can.  Had  I  been  a  reader  of  this  paper 
at  the  time  I  would  have  saved  enough 
to  pay  for  it  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

New  York.  T.  w.  L. 

We  publish  the  above  experience  in  the 
interest  of  readers*  It  requires  no  com¬ 
ment. 

I  sent  a  coonskin  to  the  Crosby  Frisian 
Fur  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  February 
IS,  1920,  with  instructions  for  it  to  be 
tanned  and  returned.  It  measured  97 
inches  from  tip  to  tip;  the  tail  alone  was 
10  inches  long.  On  April  1  T  received 
a  card  from  them  stating  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  shipment,  also  asking  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  so  I  wrote  them  to  tan  and  return. 

I  did*  not  receive  fur.  so  wrote  again. 
.Tune  3  I  received  a  letter  stating  they 
were  unable  to  locate  skin  I  referred  to: 
wanted  me  to  send  card  of  April  1,  so  I 
sent  card.  In  about  a  week  I  received  a 
coonskin  31  inches  long,  without  a  tail, 
with  two  numbers  on.  one  stamped  in 
and  one  written  with  indelible  pencil.  T 
wrote  right  back,  told  them  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  gave  a  description 
of  my  coonskin.  They  insisted  it  was 
my  coonskin.  I  wrote  them  there  was 
$10  difference,  and  they  could  pay  me 
that  if  they  were  so  determined  to  keep 
my  coonskin.  They  wrote  for  me  to  re¬ 
turn  the  skin,  as  there  might  have  been 
a  mistake  made  in  their  tanning  depart¬ 
ment,  so  I  sent  them  the  skin.  Then  they 
wrote  and  said  they  found  there  was  no 
mistake;  they  would  stretch  the  skin,  put 
on  a  new  tail  and  return  to  me,  which 
they  did.  They  have  sent  me  a  cull  skin 
and  kept  my  good  one.  Isn’t  there  some 
way  to  get  my  own  coonskin?  n.  b. 
New  York. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company  ex¬ 
plains  that  skins  when  stretched  in  dry¬ 


ing  return  to  their  natural  size  when 
being  dressed,  and  that  this  fact  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  complaints  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  H.  R.  is  positive  the  skin 
he  shipped  was  not  returned  to  him.  He 
describes  the  skin  returned  as  six  inches 
shorter,  no  tail  and  darker  in  color  than 
the  one  sent.  During  a  period  of  years 
we  have  had  many  similar  complaints  to 
the  above  from  customers  of  Crosby  Fri¬ 
sian  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is 
invariably  the  contention  of  the  company 
that  their  system  and  employees  are  in¬ 
fallible  and  that  the  customer  is  mistaken. 
The  complaints  in  this  line  have  been  so 
numerous  that  we  concluded  that  many 
of  the  customers  of  the  firm  are  justified 
in  their  contentions.  We  have  also  found 
in  recent  years  that  the  Crosby  Frisian 
Company  refused  to  live  up  to  their  quo¬ 
tations  on  work,  and  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  farmers  on  both  scores  we 
discontinued  the  firm’s  advertising  during 
the  season  of  1919,  and  have  refused  the 
firm  space  in  our  columns  iu  the  mean¬ 
time. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  Hamilton 
Dairy  Company  is  responsible  or  not? 

New  York.  A.  L. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses, 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Al¬ 
bany,  advises  us  regarding  this  milk  con¬ 
cern  as  follows : 

The  Hamilton  Dairy  Company  of  410 
West  129th  Street,  New  York  City, 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  office  to  file  a  bond  under  Section 
55  of  the  agricultural  law,  and  the  case 
was  turned  over  to  the  Attorney-General 
for  prosecution. 

About  15  years  ago  I  bought  10  shares 
at  $1  per  share  from  the  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  which  they  pro¬ 
mised  seven  per  cent  interest,  which  they 
also  paid  for  some  time.  I  do  not  think 
I  received  anything  for  the  last  10  years. 
I  wrote  to  them  about  three  months  ago 
asking  them  what  stock  is  worth  at  pres¬ 
ent.  They  answered  the  stock  has  no 
value  at  the  present  time.  This  seems 
strange  at  the  present  prices.  Will  you 
look  after  it?  A.  II.  Munroe  is  presi¬ 
dent.  s.  n.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Globe  Association,  Chicago,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  of  offering  a  few  staple  groceries 
at  a  ridiculously  low  price,  but  the  cus¬ 
tomer  had  to  buy  a  list  of  other  groceries 
to  get  the  articles  offered  at  the  bargain 
prices.  The  same  scheme  is  worked  yet 
by  imitators  in  Chicago.  The  president 
of  the  Globe  Association  was  arrested  by 
the  Federal  authorities  some  years  ago 
charged  with  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails; 
but  our  records  show  that  he  escaped  con¬ 
viction.  All  such  schemes  are  a  virtual 
fraud  on  the  public,  whether  they  come 
within  the  legal  interpretation  of  a  swin¬ 
dle  or  not.  We  fear  S.  D.  K.  will,  have 
to  charge  his  little  investment  up  to 
experience. 

Will  you  tell  me  through  your  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  columns  all  you  know  about 
the  reliability  of  the  United  Automobil- 
ists’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  main 
office  Suite  109,  Heed  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.?  An  agent  came  around  and  I 
signed  for  an  automobile  insurance  policy, 
but  since  have  heard  that  they  are  no 
good.  I  paid  $15.  and  arn  to  pay  balance 
on  receipt  of  policy,  which  is  $22.50  for 
two  years’  insurance.  T  will  not  pay  if 
your  reply  is  unfavorable.  Later  T  no¬ 
ticed  the  application  said  that  “It  is  not 
a  policy  of  indemnity.”  The  policy  also 
calls  for  a  tire  and  accessory  service  at 
wholesale  prices.  D.  B.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  this  seems  to  be 
a  duplicate  of  the  old  International  Auto¬ 
mobile  League  scheme  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
which  was  repeatedly  exposed  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  promoter  of 
w'hich  eventually  pleaded  guilty  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails.  The  same  old 
bait  of  furnishing  tires  and  accessories 
at  wholesale  prices  is  employed  to  catch 
suckers.  The  promoter  of  the  scheme 
may  furnish  inferior  tires  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  standard  makes,  but  he  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  his 
dupes  any  of  the  well-known,  reliable 
tires  at  wholesale  prices. 


A  DOCTOR  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  in  a  small  village 
asked  one  of  the  boys  this  question : 
“Willie,  will  you  tell  me  what  we  must  do 
in  order  to  get  to  heaven?”  Said  Willie: 
“We  must  die.”  “Very  true,”  replieid 
the  doctor,  “but  tell  me  what  we  must 
do  before  we  die.”  “We  must  get  sick,” 
said  Willie,  “and  send  for  you.” — London 
Post. 


September  It,  1920 


Laugh  at  Your  Fuel  Bills 

1 '  IIM When  you  install  the 

MUELLER 


fteBiitS' 


PIPELESS  FURNACE 


YOUR  fuel  bills  cut  yi  to  No 
more  dirt-scattering,  air-poison¬ 
ing  stoves.  Comfortable  warmth  in 


every  room  guaranteed.  Your  whole 
house  healthfully  ventilated  with  clean, 
moist,  warm  air. 

That’s  your  measure  of  satisfaction  when  you  install  the 
Mueller.  No  “ifs”  or  “doubts”,  this  one-register  furnace  is 
a  proved  success.  A  supreme  success  because  three  big,  ex¬ 
clusive  construction  features  insure  its  efficiency.  Study  them. 


The  "BIG  3” 

Your  Guide  to  Heating  Comfort 


1  Large  and  Properly  Propor- 
*  tioned  Register  Face — Insures  de¬ 
livery  of  big  volume  of  warm,  moist  air 
and  rapid  distribution  of  beat  to  every 
room  in  the  house. 

O  Spacious,  Unobstructed  Air 
Passages  —  Permit  withdrawal  of 


large  volume  of  cool  air  from  rooms  while 
delivering  an  equally  large  volume  of 
warm  air  into  them. 

O  Vast  and  Scientifically  Designed 
Heating  Surface — Insures  full 
benefit  from  fuel  burned.  Prevents  hard 
firing,  over-heated  castings  and  big  fuel 
waste. 


Install  Your  Mueller  Now 

Write  today  for  free  Mueller  booklet  which  tells  you  why 
the  Mueller  is  different  from  all  other  pipeless  furnaces. 
Explains  how  it  works  —  how  it  heats  every  room  upstairs 
and  down — bums  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite  or 
gas  and  saves  l/$  to  yi.  Shows  how  quickly  installed  and 
easily  operated.  Gives  full  details  of  guarantee  to  heat 
every  room  in  your  house  comfortably.  Send  for  this 
book  today. 

L.J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO. 

Makers  mf  Heating  Systems  of  All  Types  Since  1857 

227  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 


Sectional  View  of  Mueller  Pipeleai 


Distributes  _ 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Evenly 


Distribute  to  beat  advan¬ 
tage  every  ounce  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  you  use.  This  easi¬ 
ly  can  be  done  with  a  Van 
Brunt  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower.  Write  today,  addresB 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  aDd 
ack  for  f reo  booklet  LF-8  40. 


The  John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Sower  distributes  lime 
and  fertilizer  evenly,  covering  eight  feet 
of  ground,  carries  ten  bushels,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  150  to  8,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
crushed  lime-rock,  slacked  lime,  all  brands 
of  standard  commercial  fertilizer,  nitrate 
of  soda,  land  plaster,  granulated  calcium 
chloride,  dry  wood  ashes,  etc. 

The  Van  Brunt  improved  rotary  wing  force- 
feeds  are  so  constructed  that  lime  and  fertilizer 
do  not  drift,  but  are  sown  cv  enly  from  each  feed. 

The  double-feed  shaft,  with  direct  wheel  drive, 
allows  the  operator  to  disengage  both  feeds  for 
transporting,  or  one-half  the  machine  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  other,  simply  by  releasing  the  pawls 
on  either  wheel. 

Effective  oscillating  agitators  for  handling  un¬ 
usually  light  fertilizers  are  furnished  when  ordered. 


JOHNeDEERE 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


RESPECTABLE,  healthy  young  man  required  for 
assistant  in  cow  barn  and  dairy  on  a  private 
estate,  $80.00  and  room.  Apply  SUPT.  HAUK- 
NESS  ESTATE,  Waterford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  couple,  familiar  with  general 
farm  work,  to  undertake  all  brandies  on  a 
small  place;  house  and  fuel.  Also  young  man 
for  special  care  of  horses.  Apply  at  once  to  E. 
jj  OLMSTEAD,  Pine  Lodge  (seven  miles  west 
of)  Lakewood,  N.  .1.  Telephone  237-M. 


WANTED — Dairyman  who  is  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  thoroughbred  ITolsteins;  must  under¬ 
stand  feeding,  testing  and  raising  young  stock. 
Answer  by  letter  to  MODERN  DAIRY  WARMS, 
105  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  to  take  charge  of 
farm;  wife  to  board  help;  man  to  milk  cows, 
do  chores.  C.  II.  HUSTON,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — I  want  a  good  man,  experienced 
in  poultry  and  game,  to  join  me  on  a  50-50 
basis  on  my  plantation  in  South  Carolina;  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
7030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  willing  to  work 
well  for  good  wages  and  share  in  profits  of 
modern  squab  plant;  good  chance  to  learn  a 
profitable  business  with  year  'round  work;  give 
full  particulars  of  previous  employment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  gardener,  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  under  40  years  old;  experienced  in  care 
of  grounds,  garden  and  horse;  wife  as  laundress 
three  to  four  days  weekly  and  as  caretaker  when 
owner  is  absent;  cottage  and  garden  provided; 
state  nationality,  age,  references  and  wages. 
Address  ROX  244,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work 
by  October  1;  wife  to  attend  to  butter-making 
of  four  cows  and  also  board  single  man;  modern 
house  with  all  conveniences;  milk,  fuel  and  some 
garden;  state  age,  nationality  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected;  permanent  position  for  right  man.  D. 
W.  OLASSER,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  in  private  country 
home:  man  do  outside  work  and  woman  cook; 
fine  living  quarters  and  modern  conveniences. 
Wanted — Woman  and  daughter  as  alternate  in 
above  positions.  Address  STUART  R.  MANN, 
Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  for  general  farm 
work:  must  milk  three  cows;  good  home; 
state  age  and  wages.  S.  I*.  POULTRY  FARM, 
Silver  Hill,  Md„  Station  IT.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Couple,  at  once,  to  work  on  farm; 

permanent  position;  man  skillful  with  farm 
tools;  wife  to  cook  for  family  five;  without 
children  preferred;  comfortable  furnished  rooms; 
salary  $125  a  month  and  hoard;  no  laundry; 
references  required.  TTENRY  WHITE,  Rox  401, 
rieasantville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  housekeeper  and  companion;  capable, 
Christian  woman  (without  child);  suburban 
home;  four  adults,  two  business;  references. 
SEVENTEEN  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  Bloom¬ 
field.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  to  do  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework  (no  washing)  on  farm  two 
(2)  miles  from  railroad;  no  objection  to  one 
child;  $40  monthly;  or  couple,  man  good  milker 
and  experienced  farm  laborer,  $50  monthly  and 
hoard.  ADVERTISER  7044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1st;  working  foreman  who 
understands  cattle  and  general  farming:  wife 
to  hoard  help:  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
mail.  ROX  410.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  ami  experienced  married 
farmer  fin  35  acre  fruit,  and  general  farm  near 
trnllev  and*  city:  prefer  no  children.  RLITHE- 
PIELD  FARM  ,  Norwalk.  Conn.  Tel.  1140. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  small  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins;  state  experienee  and 
wages  wanted:  referonees  required.  GEORGE 
II.  POLLARD,  Greenlmsh.  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  man  and  wife,  middle-aged,  ns  care¬ 
takers:  understands  care  of  gentleman's  coun- 
try  place  and  live  stock:  wife  willing  to  help. 
W.  KEARNEY,  24%.  Bethel,  Conn. 


A  COMPETENT  estate  manager  wishes  employ¬ 
ment:  seven  years  present  position:  best  of 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7325,  enre 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position  this 
Fall;  am  capable  of  handling  a  large  propo¬ 
sition;  long  experience,  stock,  engines,  feeding, 
balancing  rations,  hogs;  am  first-class  man;  can 
furnish  best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  only  place  where  one  can  use  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  will  be  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7(132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  wants  position  as  working 
manager  or  foreman;  age  40;  life  experience; 
within  100  miles  of  Flemington,  N.  J.;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IF  YOU  NEED  a  capable,  practical,  scientific 
farm  manager  or  superintendent  we  will  re¬ 
commend  ours,  who  has  been  witli  us  seven 
years.  ADVERTISER  7034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  on  gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  farm  crops,  all  farm  machinery;  able 
to  take  entire  charge;  American,  age  40,  mar¬ 
ried,  three  children;  lifelong  experience;  cot¬ 
tage  on  place;  best  of  references;  wages  $100 
per  month  to  start;  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  ROX  87,  Katontown  P.  O.,  N.  .1. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  and  gardener  on  private 
estate;  good  all  around  man;  wife  willing  to 
board  one  man  or  cook  for  small  family  during 
the  Summer  months;  best  references;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  Cornell 
trained,  at  present  operating  modern  plant, 
desires  to  make  change;  Fall  or  Winter;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7637,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  ns  caretaker  on  private 
estate;  experienced  nil  around  man;  available 
October  1;  furnished  bouse;  no  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Scotch,  married,  one  boy,  wishes 
a  position  where  a  thorough,  experienced, 
iraeticnl,  reliable,  energetic  man  is  required; 
>est  references.  ADVERTISER  7640,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HORTICULTURIST  open  for  position  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  large  commercial  orchard;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  thoroughly  familiar  with  most  up-to-date 
methods  and  capable  of  handling  large  property 
in  bearing;  married.  Write  AMERICAN  FRUIT 
GROWER,  410  State-Lake  Rldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


SWISS  WOMAN  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 
farm,  competent  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
house.  Address  MRS.  C.  COLDER.  31  Rrook- 
slde  Ave.,  Albany,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable  and  reliable  couple, 
educated  and  intelligent  desire  position  of 
responsibility  on  poultry,  dairy  or  stock  farm; 
good  managers  and  efficient  workers;  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7646,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  refined  American  woman 
with  young  daughter  ns  housekeeper,  country 
place  preferred  in  N.  Y.  State  or  village  near 
school.  Address  ADVERTISER  7648,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  educated  elderly  man  position  ns 
caretaker;  experienced  poultry  and  cattle, 
capable,  reliable  and  efficient;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  woman  of  education,  in¬ 
telligence  and  refinement,  good  correspondent 
With  knowledge  of  farm  bookkeeping  and  dairy 
records,  situation  on  high  class  farm  or  estate; 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  7647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANT  POSITION  on  farm  or  as  care¬ 
taker  of  country  homo;  woman  willing  to  cook 
or  take  entire  charge  of  the  housework:  man 
able  to  do  only  light  jobs.  LOCK  BOX  63. 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  throe  aeres;  modern 
seven-room  California  bungalow:  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water,  furnace  heat:  laving  house  for  500 
liens:  garage;  100  peach,  apple  and  cherry  trees; 
strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  asparagus  bed; 
all  buildings  newly  painted  and  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion:  half  mile  to  car  line:  price  $7,500.  R.  IT. 
SAYERS.  R.  D.  No.  5.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NINETY  ACRES  level  land:  near  railroad;  50 
consist  of  timber,  30  tillable,  balance  pas¬ 
ture;  price  $2,200.  A,  SPADA,  Califon,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  suitable  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try:  seven-room  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry 
houses:  near  good  markets  and  shipping.  MUL¬ 
LER,  R.  D.  1,  Box  110,  Reims r.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  in  n  purebred 
herd  where  Advanced  Registry  Is  important; 
have  produced  several  class  leaders  and  State 
champions;  married;  age  36;  two  children;  col¬ 
lege  trained;  no  vices:  life  experience  in  all 
hinds  of  farming  and  construction  work:  salary 
?,,, 000  per  year  and  perquisites:  prefer  location 
in  the  East.  Address  ADVERTISER  7391,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  farm 
or  estate  by  American  Protestant,  single.  23; 
practical  experience  in  all  lines  of  modern  farm¬ 
ing:  efficient  handler  of  help ;  understands  the 
use  and  care  of  machinery,  stock:  good  calf 
raiser:  capable  of  taking  entire  charge:  only 
brat-class  proposition  considered;  go  anywhere: 
open  October.  ADVERTISER  7422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager: 

life  experience  with  Shorthorn  cattle,  all 
breeds  of  draft  horses,  also  hogs:  good  showman, 
general  farming,  machinery:  nine  years  on  one 
of  the  best  Iowa  farms,  five  years  in  East; 

•  eotsman.  35:  married,  small  family:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


lot  LTRY  MANAGER  in 
ami  per  ,.,,„t  of  profits, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


modern  plant;  sail 
ADVERTISER  73 


I  AUM  MANAGER,  working,  desires  posit i 

thoroughly  understands  all  machinery,  engln 
lie  care  and  feeding  of  all  live  stork  and  po 
I,.  .  of  farm  and  garden  crops; 

,  (sent  manager  of  large  grain  and  stock  far 
11  ail  repairs  and  show  results;  married:  best 
£T,nco*-  FARM  MANAGER.  Mat  11111  Fat 
oouthbury,  Conn.  ’Phone  Woodbury  107R14. 


1  R8I I  ION  WANTED — Widow  wants  position 
'oto.'w,  ,°.Cer:  good  cook:  reference.  ADV1 
'  '  '628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^ni*’  nian  wishes  position  as  orcln 
nmnagor:  references.  HARRY  C.  BORCHE1 
o'-  1  ark  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

"  i,VJ.  *  V  "hV^tion  as  farm  superlntende 

i,„,  *  scientific  training  as  well  as  la 

nr  experience  in  orcharding,  the  grow 

sim.L-'T  <T?ps  n,l,l  tile  handling  of  pure  h 
jn  New  England  preferred;  no 
siderof8  I'tV,1-  S2-500  and  usual  privileges  e 
Yorker.'  ADVERT1SBR  7642,  care  Rural  Nt 


A  RAROAIN — 190-ncre  farm:  tine  buildings; 

modern  improvements:  stock,  tools;  on  maca¬ 
dam  ronil.  ROX  61,  Halcottvtlle,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  work  excellent  dairy  farm  on  shares; 

stock  and  tools  furnished.  W.  If.  HARRIS, 
Morris.  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  poultry  and  dairy  farm;  rich  soil: 

194  acres,  mostly  tillable;  balance  woods  and 
pasture;  11 -room  house,  four  barns,  seven  poul¬ 
try  houses;  water  in  house  and  barns;  three 
tulles  to  State  road  and  railroad;  owner's  age 
requires  immediate  sale;  price  and  terms  reason¬ 
able.  S.  W.  .TONES,  Crnryville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  rent,  in  or  near  small  town  or 
village  in  Connecticut,  a  few  acres  of  land; 
house  and  buildings  must  be  in  good  repair;  part 
of  house  to  he  used  as  store.  ADVERTISER 
7410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  140  acres,  in  Rucks  County,  Pa.,  near 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia;  large  nicely  fur¬ 
nished  14-room  house  with  citv  improvements: 
piazza  on  three  sides:  large  lawn,  shade  and 
shrubbery;  n  gentleman’s  real  country  home: 
good  large  barn;  two  tenement  houses:  land  in 
a  high  state  of  euUivatlon;  timber  and  a  run¬ 
ning  stream;  price  $125  an  acre,  with  crops  in¬ 
cluded;  tenant  farmer  would  remain.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  photos  address  owner.  JOSEPH  D. 
WILSON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farm  in  O range  County; 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
jilso  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
00  cows.  6  horses,  etc.;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barns:  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery ;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  50  acre  farm;  big  barn,  three  hen¬ 
houses:  all  in  perfect  condition;  house  has  all 
improvements;  located  in  the  Catskills:  100  miles 
to  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  buy  a  farm:  must  he  a  bargain: 

describe  fully.  WALTER  R,  PASCHAI.L, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


FOR  SALE  CASH  -Store  building,  stock,  dwell¬ 
ing,  6  lots,  near  depot,  electric  lights,  tele¬ 
phone.  Write  A.  R.  FISHER,  Strnsburg,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  farm;  112  acres,  $6,500. 

Address  owner,  GEO.  It.  CROSS,  86  Seneca 
St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  nine-room  house;  hath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and 
garage;  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Musconetcong; 
45  miles  from  New  York,  Lackawanna;  large 
garden,  small  fruits  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
shade  trees;  sacrifice  at  $6,500  to  quick  buyer. 
E.  S.  RALDWIN,  152  Market  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm;  28%  acres;  7-room 
house,  in  good  condition;  barn  for  two  cows 
and  horse;  garage;  chicken*  house  for  400;  ex¬ 
cellent  spring  water  in,  house;  30  apple  trees, 
bearing;  bargain.  $1,200.  Inquire  E.  J.  HAIGHT, 
Is»ng  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Money-making  New  Jersey  poultry 
farm;  a  going  business  that  can  show  a  splen¬ 
did  net  profit;  has  21  acres  of  good  soil;  nenr 
beat  markets;  fine  residence,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  including  city  gas,  telephone  and 
electricity;  only  one  mile  from  flourishing  town; 
good  schools  and  churches;  Incubator  capacity, 
12.000  eggs;  brooder  capacity,  4,000  chicks; 
three  large  laying  houses,  equipped  with  run 
ning  water;  garage  and  manure  pit;  all  build¬ 
ings  nearly  new;  175  fruit  trees — apple,  pear, 
peach  and  plum — just  coming  into  bearing; 
wood  for  home  use.  Owing  to  ill  health  I  am 
offering  this  farm  and  paying  business,  includ¬ 
ing  all  tools,  automobile,  machines  and  stock  of 
500  selected  purebred  White  Leghorn  hens  for 
breeding  and  500  pullets,  at  $20,000;  this  is  less 
than  cost  of  replacing  buildings;  buyer  gets 
farm  with  national  reputation  nt  a  bargain; 
terms  half  cash;  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7386,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven  acres,  fruit,  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  plant;  5.000-egg  incubator;  25  minutes  out. 
JASPER  MAXWELL,  Haworth.  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 32  acres;  10  acres  woodland, 
apple  orchard;  suitable  for  chicken  farm  and 
truck;  chicken  house  80x20  feet;  seven-room 
house,  all  improvements;  garage,  barn,  all  stock 
and  tools;  Monmonth  County,  near  Red  Rank, 
N.  ,T.  ADVERTISER  7423,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  RT'Y  OR  LEASE— A  small  house,  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  some  ontbnildings,  on 
n  fair-sized  plot:  all  In  good  condition,  for  a 
village  or  town  home.  Particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try;  modern  dwelling;  numerous  ontbnildings: 
young  orchard,  100  trees;  few  minutes’  walk  to 
everything;  consideration  for  busy  farmer  or 
commuter:  Xpw  Jersey  town  of  3.000;  on  three 
railroads:  50  miles  from  New  York:  opportunity 
worthy  of  investigation:  price  $8,500.  GER¬ 
HARD,  North  White  Flnins,  N.  Y. 


FARM— In  New  Jersey’s  poultry  and  trucking 
section;  103  acres;  about  25  cleared:  young 
orchard  and  fruit  of  all  kinds;  good  buildings: 
stock  and  tools  Included;  best  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease,  small  farm,  5  to  10  acres, 
suitable  for  poultry;  within  70  miles  of  New 
York;  not  over  two  miles  from  railroad;  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7425,  care  Rural 
New-York'er. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  with  large  fam¬ 
ily,  has  $1,000  cash  to  purchase  a  fully 
equipped  farm;  must  be  located  on  main  State 
road,  not  over  60  miles  from  New  York  City: 
please  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter  to 
receive  consideration.  ADVERTISER  7426,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  FARM— For  Sale;  on  stone 
road;  8-room  house;  basement  barn:  garage: 
9  cows:  team:  implements;  price  $3,800.  part 
cash.  A.  HEMRROW,  Route  2.  Richland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American  farmer  wants  dairy  farm 
to  rent  or  work  on  shares  witli  privilege  of 
buying:  southern  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ry  owner;  one  of  the  best  Herki¬ 
mer  Co.  farms,  fully  equipped  dairy,  stock 
and  modern  machinery;  116  acres;  will  consider 
trade  for  poultry  plant  well  located  and  equipped. 
C.  S.  M1T.H1SER.  Clnysville.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT,  grain  and  sheep  farm:  200  acres:  one 
mile  west  of  Ravena,  14  miles  south  of 
Albany:  easy  access  to  Albany  and  New  York 
markets:  hundreds  of  young  trees  just  in  bear¬ 
ing:  all  modern  improvements  in  house  and  barn. 
Address  MRS.  W.  C.  SPRINGSTED.  Ravena. 
N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  and  orange  land  on  south  side 
of  big  lake  in  Avon  Park.  South  Florida:  seven 
years’  time;  free  lake  front  camp  sites.  E. 
PUTNEY. 


EXCHANGE  part  of  your  hill  farm  for  part  of 
my  citrus  land  in  Florida.  ADVERTISER 
7629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RARGAIN  for  quick  buyer — Small  farm  of  IS 
acres;  good  land,  house  and  good  running 
water;  no  outbuildings;  ahout  two  acres  of 
woods:  will  sacrifice  for  $330.00.  MILES  WIN¬ 
NIE,  Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm:  236  acres;  large  house, 
barn  and  silo:  near  pike;  50  miles  west  of 
Washington,  nt  foot  of  Blue  Ridge:  big  springs 
for  gravity  power  system  for  spraying,  grinding, 
milking,  heat,  lights,  etc.:  excellent  fruit,  grain 
and  grass  land:  dairv  herd:  good  neighborhood. 
Address  ORCHARD  OWNER.  City  Hotel,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm:  large  timber  lot:  write 
for  particulars.  NORMAN  lt.VDICK,  Dur¬ 
ham.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  160  acres:  good  trucking  and 
grain  farm:  farm  now  is  in  peaches,  raspber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  grain;  good  meadow,  pasture 
and  woodland:  fine  large  brick  house,  with  lawn 
extending  to  the  stone  road:  trollev  stops  at 
door.  Apply  N.  P.  CREEI.Y  ESTATE.  Rox  213. 
Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  equipped  farm,  with  stock. 

tools,  for  a  term  of  years,  with  privilege  of 
purchase:  New  York.  Pennsylvania  or  Con¬ 
necticut  preferred.  E.  P.  BANNING,  Morris- 
ville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— $7,000  down:  75-acre  fruit  farm,  at 
Rock  Stream.  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.:  on  west  side 
Seneca  Lake ;  six  miles  north  Watkins;  35  aeres 
apples.  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries,  10 
acres  grapes;  all  these  trees  are  now  filled  with 
fruit;  nine-room  house;  large  incubator,  two 
barns  and  sheds,  tenant  house,  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  good  water — hard  and  soft:  farm  M  mile 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  rail¬ 
roads;  terms  reasonable;  owner  wishing  to  re¬ 
tire;  give  possession  at  once.  Address  GEORGE 
I.  EBGERTON.  Rock  Stream.  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  on  shares — 269  acre  farm,  situated 
Rucks  Co..  Pa.:  seven-room  stone  house:  also 
barn  and  other  buildings,  in  good  condition; 
fertile  soil,  yielding  big  crops  hay,  corn,  wheat; 
attractive  proposition  for  reliable  farmer  who 
can  furnish  his  own  stock,  tools,  etc.  A.  fl. 
CANTOR,  11.  F.  D.  4.  Quakertown.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  78-acre  dairy  farm; 

level;  1%  miles  from  city;  State  road;  good 
buildings;  silo;  electric  lights  in  barn;  beautiful 
location;  with  or  without  purebred  Holsteins. 
Address  H.  L.  DAY,  Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 111%  acres  good  timber,  cleared; 

would  make  fine  farm;  three  miles  to  station, 
GEORGE  MINER,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — A  poultry  plant  with  14  acres  of 
ground,  or  possibly  more;  the  buildings  in¬ 
clude  living  rooms  for  a  small  family:  good 
location:  correspondence  solicited.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  100-acre  farm,  in  New  York 
State;  state  full  particulars.  Address  JOE 
SKARKA,  22  North  Washington  Place,  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm:  seven-room  house, 
best  condition;  barn  30x88;  wagon  shed,  new 
silo,  tile  brick  hog  house,  25x50;  two  lien  houses, 
workshop;  three  horses,  10  cows,  one  bull,  reg¬ 
istered:  one  heifer,  about  200  chickens;  all 
farming  tools — 3  h.p.  engine,  sawing  outfit, 
cider  press:  38  tons  of  hay,  oats,  all  other  crops; 
plenty  fruit,  one-half  acre  raspberries;  five  miles 
to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  public  market;  two  miles 
to  street  car  line,  one-half  mile  to  village; 
$6,000  down:  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
H.  SCHERING,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  dairy  farm;  180 
acres;  Central  New  York:  monthly  milk  check 
$650  to  $700;  fine  location:  good  buildings. 
Write  ADVERTISER  7639,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 133-acre  farm;  on  Improved  road; 

three  miles  to  station;  modern  12-room  lionse, 
nearly  new;  acetylene  gas  machine;  eight-room 
■tenant  house;  ample  buildings  for  crops  and 
machinery;  1.100  peach  and  500  apple  trees, 
standard  varieties:  heavy  work  is  done  with 
Fordson  outfit;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  equipment;  possession  any  time.  RICHARD 
B.  WINNER,*  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Fnllj  equipped  poultry 
and  general  farm:  large  modern  buildings,  tun¬ 
ning  water  and  electric  lights:  houses  for  1.500 
poultry,  6.000  egg  incubator  capacity;  one  mile 
to  city  15.000  and  large  wealthy  summer  resort 
taking  all  produce  at  highest  retail  prices;  30 
acres  tillable  land,  twenty  aeres  pasture,  silo 
and  barn  room  for  dairy,  100  ton  ice  house  and 
pond;  a  live,  going  proposition  with  established 
market  and  good  reputation:  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  give  his  time  to  its  man¬ 
agement;  only  small  capital  needed.  RELVE- 
DERE  FARMS,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


COMMUTERS  FARM — -Near  city  on  state  road, 
modern  nine-room  house,  new  barn,  good  soil, 
fruit,  for  sale  or  exchange.  ADVERTISER 
7643,  care  Rural  New-Yotker. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  farm.  103  acres  devoted  to 
apples  and  cows:  two  miles  to  Lakewood,  Pa.: 
high  school,  churches  and  milk  station;  2.000 
bu.  apples;  excellent  dairy  of  grade  Ho'steins: 
only  $8,000  for  everything:  stock,  crops  and 
machinery.  H.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Lakewood, 
Pa..  R.  1. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 83  acres;  12-room  house; 

large  outbuildings  in  good  condition;  all  nec¬ 
essary  implements:  two  cows  and  all  crops:  39 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7641, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  VILLAGE  FARM  and  flour  feed  mill; 
sell  cheap  or  exchange.  KAYS,  Wyoming, 


Miscellaneous 


A\  OCADOS,  9  to  12-lb.  package,  according  to 
size  of  fruit,  4th  zone,  $2:  5th  zone  and  be¬ 
yond,  $2.50:  or  $1.50  C.  O.  D.,  postage  extra, 
until  September  15:  after,  price  on  application. 
GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY,  in  60-lb.  cans.  20e  per 
lh. :  in  10-lh.  pails.  23c;  qunlitv  fine.  G.  W. 
RET.DEN.  R.  D.  1,  Berkshire.  N.‘  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Express  and  tracking  business. 
MIKKELSEN.  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FORTY  second-hand  390-egg  size  Cvphcr  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER.  MeAlister- 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Silent  Alamo  farm  lighting  plant, 
32  volts:  in  use  less  than  three  months:  in 
fine  condition;  price  $525:  less  than  first  cost. 
J.  BINDLEY,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  60  lbs.,  $15.00;  fonr 
10-lb.  pails.  $10.80:  four  5-lb.  pails,  $5. SO: 
f.  o.  h.  our  station;  10  !bs.  prepaid  in  second 
zone.  $3:  third  zone.  $3.25.  Buckwheat  (dark) 
honey.  10%  Ipss  than  above  prices.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Having  dismantled  an  evaporator. 

offer  five  Triumph  power  apple  parers  and 
other  equipment.  WHITE,  WARE  &  WHITE. 
Ratavla,  N.  Y. 


TEN  16x28  well  made,  waterproof,  extra  heavy 
canvas  tarpaulins;  practically  as  good  as  new; 
$25.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  Richmond.  GUS  BOEHME, 
Meadow.  Va. 


EIGHTEEN  million  feet  virgin  hardwood  timber, 
two  million  feet  spruce,  for  sale:  12  miles  to 
station,  on  good  road.  JAY  B.  COLE,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  hire  a  Clover  Huller.  new 
or  second-hand.  L.  LENT,  Staatsbnrg.  X.  Y. 


FAR  SALE — At  bargain — 600-egg  Ruckeve  incu¬ 
bator:  purchased  1920:  buy  now  before  the 
Spring  rush.  ELLWOOD  NEWTON,  Canterbury, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Cider  apples,  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  W1LKENS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill.  21-F-4. 


.WANTED — Shetland  mare,  pony  cart.  Cyphers 
incubator,  220-egg  size,  and  circular  saw  with 
frame  for  cutting  cordwood:  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  HEDGES.  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  —  16x40  clear  fir  silo;  roof  timbers: 

new:  $400  f.  o.  b.  ear:  two  and  four-wheeled 
trailers.  H.  J.  KARPIXSKI,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Magic  brooder  stoves,  No.  5  or  6.  in 
good  condition:  give  full  particulars  and  prices. 
E.  S.  SHAW,  Riverdale-On-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -International  6  horse  engine  in 
good  condition.  H.  E.  FURBECK,  360  Broad¬ 
way.  Albany.  New  York. 


WANTED — Any  standard  make  incubator  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  witli  capacity  not  less  than 
3  non.  MOROW1TZ  imos.  Cochecton  Center. 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1453. 
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Wherever  you  find  a  hardware 
or  auto  supply  store  handling 
G  &  J  Tires,  you  find  the  type 
of  merchant  who  knows  the 
value  of  public  confidence  as 
against  mere  transient  profits. 


TIRES 

Most  farmers  are  continually  on 
the  job  of  sifting  false  theory  from 
sound  fact* 

Where  does  this  put  the  tire-merchant  ? 

*  *  * 

Talk  to  any  progressive  man  in  a  tire  business  serv¬ 
ing  the  farmer-motorist  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
will  hear  the  stiffest  ideas  about  tire-quality  and 
tire-service  you  ever  listened  to. 

A  combination  that  gets  action  in  the  right  direction. 

A  tremendous  force  in  favor  of  any  tire  sold  on  an 
economy  reputation.  Not  economy  promised  over 
the  counter,  but  economy  that  can  show  itself  ON 
THE  ROAD . 

*  *  * 

G  &  J  Tires  in  their  quarter  century  of  progress  have 
been  through  every  phase  of  pneumatic  tire  making. 

Problems  that  G  &  J  have  faced  and  overcome  are 
practically  the  history  of  pneumatic  tires. 

Time  and  proof  have  brought  G  &  J  quality  tires  and 
G  &  J  quality  dealers  into  a  natural  relationship. 

American  tire-users  get  the  benefit  of  this  unhurried 
coming  together  of  honest  manufacturing  standards 
and  honest  dealer  representation. 

G  &  J  TIRE  COMPANY 

1794  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  ZMOST  "BEHHTIF'IZE  C3LH  I  JSC  ZHMEHICjZ 


rr  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
our  sturdy  Paige  Glenbrook  model  marks 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  building  of  light 
sixes.  Scientifically  considered,  it  stands  as 
the  embodiment  of  an  entirely  new  concept 
tion  of  mechanical  excellence  in  a  car  of 
five-passenger  size. 

The  Paige  Glenbrook,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  distinctively  a  product  of  the  war  period. 
Three  years  of  constant  research  and  cease¬ 
less  experiment  were  devoted  to  it  by  Paige 
engineers  before  it  was  ultimately  perfected. 

Its  six-cylinder  motor  is  a  product  of  unusually 
high  refinement,  reflecting  in  every  particular 


the  standards  of  precision  and  accuracy  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  war.  And,  in  body  and  chassis 
also,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  progress  in  both  design  and  construction. 

The  Paige  Glenbrook  is,  therefore,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  strictly  modern  achieve¬ 
ment  representing  the  best  that  automotive 
engineering  has  ever  produced  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  light  sixes. 

We  ask  that  you  give  this  due  considera¬ 
tion  before  deciding  upon  your  next  motor 
car  purchase.  If  you  value  true  efficiency 
and  dependability  in  a  motor  car,  your 
choice  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Light  Six  Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 


The  F  armer 

SWEEPING  ASSERTIONS. — The  “Notes  by  A 
Plain  Farm  Woman”  on  page  1731  call  for  a 
few  remarks.  I  happen  to  be  a  back  bill  farmer 
myself,  and  while  not  as  far  back  as  some  others, 
the  further  back  one  gets  from  one  place  the  nearer 
he  gets  to  another,  so  I  think  we  come  under  that 
head.  While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
she  says  in  some  respects,  in  others  her  assertions 
are  too  sweeping,  too  much  based  on  opinions  formed 
by  her  own  and  surrounding  conditions. 

DEPLETED  SOILS. — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  back  hill  farms  will  be  the  first  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  on  account  of  being  worn  out,  but  the  very 
remedy  she  suggests,  and  what  she  regards  as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  fertility  on 
those  farms,  will  play,  is  playing  and  has  played  for 
many  years,  the  chief  part  in  the  depletion  of  those 
soils,  and  that  is  the  keeping  of  live  stock.  She  is 
playing  with  a  popular  delusion,  one  which  is  as 
difficult,  to  counteract  as  that  of  faith  in  the  moon 
and  the  almanac,  and  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers  I  have  met 
in  this  State  has  this  idea  become  that  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  otherwise. 
Others  must  have  found  out  the  same  thing,  for  even 
the  very  best  agricultural  papers  are  rather  ciuiet 


on  the  Back  Hill  Farm 

Jr 


but  from  the  size  of  the  operations  referred  to 
would,  of  course,  look  in  the  valley  for  the  greater 
part  of  them. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  SALES. — It  seems  that  the 
“Plain  Farm  Woman”  of  the  Rural  family  places 
much  stress  on  the  disadvantages  of  the  back  hill 
farmer,  as  he  is  not  so  located  that  he  may  “have 
the  world  rush  to  his  door  for  his  products.”  But 
if  the  proportion  of  farmers  so  located  as  to  be  able 
to  follow  her  example  were  any  indication  that  the 
back  hill  farmers  were  at  a  great  disadvantage  on 
this  account,  then  the  back  hill  farmer  may  well  rest 
easy  on  that  subject,  for  of  the  hundreds  of  miles 
of  State  road  and  good  roads  near  markets  or  cities 
that  we  have  been  over,  through  Western  New  York, 
the  number  of  farms  that  have  made  use  of  these 
wonderful  natural  advantages  would  not  be  one  in 
one  thousand  unless  the  change  has  come  more  re¬ 
cently  than  within  a  year.  A  few  extra  miles  from 
market  does  not  loom  large  as  a  disadvantage  to  us, 
for  in  getting  the  100  per  cent  dollar  as  far  as  we 
can  to  advantage  the  consumer  is  often  in  bed  when 
we  appear  at  the  backdoor  in  the  morning,  and  a  few 
miles  make  but  little  difference  on  the  downhill  trip 
with  a  load  of  produce,  not  enough  disadvantage  to 
sell  out  and  move  to  the  valley.  A  farmer  on  the 


years  to  come,  but  the  naturally  poorer  soil,  and  its 
further  depletion  by  live  stock,  fertilizers  and  lime, 
and  the  difficulties  of  travel,  especially  in  the  Winter, 
could  cut  a  larger  figure. 

LEGITIMATE  PROFITS.— It  is  too  broad  an 
assertion  to1  make  when  she  says  that  “there  is  no 
reason  why  a  farmer  situated  close  to  his  markets 
and  raising  what  the  country  wants,  can't  make 
money,”  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
heard  that  the  farmers  near  the  State  roads  or 
near  market  were  “demanding  and  getting  legitimate 
profits  on  all  their  produce”  any  more  than  the  back- 
hill  farmer.  This  may  be  true  50  years  from  now, 
but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  as  the 
actual  conditions  exist,  either  now,  in  the  past  or 
for  many  years  to  come,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of 
farmers  are  concerned.  What  of  the  farmers  on  the 
State  road  and  hill  alike,  who  are  selling  their  wheat 
for  $2.20  per  bushel  and  paying  $6  per  day  for  labor 
worth  60  cents  or  a  little  better?  Are  they  “demand¬ 
ing  and  getting  legitimate  profit  on  all  their  pi-o- 
duce?”  What  about  the  farmers  on  the  State  roads 
who  are  now  marketing  early  potatoes  at  90  cents, 
or  perhaps  by  this  time  much  less  than  that  per 
bushel?  What  about  the  farmers  on  the  State  roads 
or  near  markets  who  are,  on  an  average,  the  year 
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on  (he  subject,  and  institute  and  extension  school 
workers,  Farm  Bureau  agents  and  all  are,  or  seem 
to  be.  wise  to  (he  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  to  he  let 
alone  for  the  most  part,  and  few  of  them  have  the 
backbone  to  come  out  for  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Probably  it  is  as  well  that  it  is  so,  so  far  as  the 
great  consuming  public  is  concerned,  for  were  th6 
milk  and  butter  production  in  this  State  confined  to 
those  who  are  doing  it  either  to  the  advantage  of 
the  fertility  (organic  matter)  of  their  farms  or  at 
a  “legitimate  profit,”  properly  figured,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  (he  Dairymen's  League  would  not  worry  the 
niilk  distributors  in  (he  cities  so  much  on  account  of 
the  large  number  as  on  account  of  being  so  few,  and 
it  would  be  as  though  the  country  had  gone  dry  in 
their  Hue  of  business,  too. 

TIIE  HUMAN  FACTOR.— Neither  land  nor  loca¬ 
tion  count  for  so  much  as  the  man  or  the  woman — 
don't  leave  her  out.  In  spite  of  (he  large  fields,  the 
labor-saving  machinery  and  the  big  operations  of 
s°me  of  the  farms  of  this  State  of  New  York,  it  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  analysis  of  the 
profits  of  those  same  farms  showed  that  the  only 
profit  from  the  whole  farm  was  made  by  the  women 
on  some  pin  money  side  issue.  I  am  not  informed 
whether  said  farms  were  on  the  hill  or  in  the  valley, 


back  hills  can  luve  just  as  good  a  name  for  his 
products  as  though  he  lived  in  the  valley,  and  our 
sales  from  a  car  used  mostly  as  a  truck  often  reach 
$40  to  $60  a  trip,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $90.  It 
suits  our  disposition  far  better  to  be  up  and  at  it. 
nosing  around  backdoors  for  business,  than  sitting 
by  the  wayside  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

HILLSIDE  ADVANTAGES. — The  advantages  are 
not  always  to  the  man  in  the  valley.  The  higher 
elevation  often  saves  a  crop  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
from  frost,  and  we  have  seen  where  many  acres  of 
grain  were  handled  right  in  the  shock  by  the  flood 
in  a  valley.  Some  of  these  things  count  for  far 
more  than  a  few  extra  miles  of  haul.  The  man  in 
the  valley  can  in  no  way  demand  any  better  price 
for  his  products  than  the  man  back  on  the  hill  on 
an  average.  Of  course  the  man  on  the  State  road 
who  puts  up  a  sign  and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer 
gets  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than  where  it 
goes  through  so  many  hands,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  hill  and  valley.  Were  any  large  proportion  of 
the  farmers  on  the  state  road  to  follow  our  friend’s 
example,  how  much  of  the  products  of  a  large  farm 
would  she  sell?  Extra  cost  of  production  on  the  hills 
over  those  in  the  valley  on  account  of  extra  miles 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  much  change  for  many 


around,  not  coming  out  even  on  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  butter,  and  a  dozen  other  things, 
including  wool?  Are  they  anything  ahead  of  the  hill 
farmers  on  that,  even  though  the  back  hill  farmers 
are  not.  in  the  procession?  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  doubt  on  the  subject. 

MAKING  MONEY. — How  many  farmers  are  there 
who  appear  to  be  making  good,  who  have  good  bank 
accounts,  and  are  making  a  big  show,  who,  if  every¬ 
thing  were  counted,  are  not  only  not  making  board 
above  fair  wages,  but.  the  next  fellow  who  gets  the 
farm  will  have  to  make  good  the  debt  they  owe  to 
Mother  Nature?  This  “next  fellow”  interests  me, 
for  I  have  been  one  now  for  20  long  years,  and  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  farmer  who  has  been 
making  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  old  Mother 
Nature  would  tell  a  different  tale  if  you  read  her 
signs.  On  too  many  farms  the  time  of  women  and 
children  is  not  being  counted  at  all,  and  this,  together 
with  the  depletion  of  the  soil,  which  is  almost  never 
counted  until  the  "next  fellow”  gets  it.  may  allow  a 
man  to  make  what  is  considered  a  good  showing. 

WORKING  HANDICAPS.— There  are  some  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  farmer  on  a  State  road  might  not  be 
making  money,  no  matter  what  he  raises.  Many 
are  working  under  handicaps  of  which  others  know 
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nothing.  The  handicap  of  debt,  with  which  the  farm 
operations  may  have  no  connection  whatever,  the 
lack  of  capital,  poor  health,  unfavorable  conditions 
in  many  ways ;  also  storms,  floods,  drought,  crop 
failures  beyond  human  control,  may  all  enter  into 
the  matter;  but  lack  of  ability  to  get  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  which  even  some 
on  the  State  road  cannot  get,  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  a  farmer  to  make  money, 
even  though  most  favorably  located.  When  the 
year's  business  for  1920  is  figured  tip  as  it  should 
be,  there  will  not  be  as  many  paying  income  tax  as 
it  seemed  were  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so  four  or  five 
months  ago,  whether  in  the  State  road  or  on  the 
back  hill  farms. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS.— Much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  valley, 
and  abandoning  the  back  hill  farms  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  compete  in  that  respect,  but  nar¬ 
rowing  down  to  our  own  local  conditions  I  believe 
there  are  as  many  tractors  and  labor-saving  machines 
on  the  hill  as  in  the  valley.  I  have  no  inclination 
to  rush  into  labor-saving  machinery  and  big  opera¬ 
tions  under  present  conditions  of  high-priced  labor. 
A  friend  who  has  a  tractor  has  just  traded  in  for  a 
new  one.  Counting  the  cost  of  the  first  tractor,  less 
the  allowance  on  the  new  one,  together  with  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  the  actual  cost  per  hour  for  every 
hour  the  tractor  was  used  was  $2.32.  He  is  located 
near  a  State  road.  Of  course  we  could  not  compete 
With  that  here  on  the  hill. 

MEASURES  OF  SUCCESS.— After  all,  why  mea¬ 
sure  “success”  with  the  ease  with  which  a  man  gets 
money  in  the  valley  or  on  the  hill?  Is  there  no 
other  measure  of  success  in  life  than  the  size  of  the 
pile  a  man  makes?  Easy  getting  does  not  make  for 
any  stronger  men,  nor  need  it  follow  that  the  man 
who  has  it  easier  on  the  State  road  is  any  broader 
than  his  struggling  back -hill  brother.  Life  may  be 
much  easier  in  the  warm  climates,  and  .on  the  same 
basis  as  we  are  advised  to  move  off  the  back  hills 
and  have  it  easier,  why  not  all  move  “  way  down 
South”  and  make  a  job  of  it  while  we  are  at  it? 
There  are  many  struggling  back-hill  farmers  who 
do  not  ask  and  do  not  want  the  pity  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  more  fortunate  brothers  or  sisters. 
After  one  has  been  up  here  awhile  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  looks  to  those  who  pass  by  or  look  up  from  the 
lower  levels.  It  is  a  little  like  the  Italian  truck 
driver  who  came  up  here  for  a  load  of  produce. 
When  he  got  here  he  began  to  bluster  about  “too 
much  hill,  bad  place  get  to.  No  come  backa  this 
place  gimme  one  t’ousaiul  dollar.  ’  After  be  had  his 
load  on  and  could  not  beat  us  down  in  the  price  it, 
was  a  different  matter.  “Say,  mister,  canna  gotta 
load  ag’in  tomorrow?”  A  few  miles  extra  with  a 
good  car  or  truck  soon  places  the  back-hill  funnel 
down  into  civilization,  and  his  reception  is  just  as 
warm  with  the  consuming  public  as  is  accorded  the 
more  fortunate  (?)  and  the  hig  trucks  from  the  city 
make  little  kick  about  a  few  miles  further  if  they 
get  good  produce  to  draw  back.  It.  counts  up  at 
$125  to  $200  a  load  in  the  yard,  whether  In  the 
valfey  or  on  the  hill.  c*  booers. 


Developing  Seed  Potatoes 

Part  II. 


VARIATIONS  IN  YIELD— Tests  by  the  writer 
have  shown  a  variation,  due  entirely  to  inherent 
vigor  and  freedom  from  disease,  of  from  14  lbs.  per 
unit  to  3  lbs.  per  unit.  When  potatoes  are  planted 
in  rows  34  inches  apart,  with  an  interval  of  13  in. 
between  the  seed  pieces,  there  are  14,101  hills  to  the 
acre.  If  every  hill  stood  in  and  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  the  high  unit,  the  product  would  be  339  barrels 
per  acre,  while  if  "they  yielded  like  the  low  unit,  only 
63  barrels  would  be  returned  from  an  acre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  yields  per  unit  are  as  small  as 
in  the  second  Instance,  there  will  be  a  great  many 
missing  plants,  so  that  the  actual  yield  will  not,  as 
n  rule,  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  that  figure.  Due 
to  the  presence  of  disease,  some  units  will  fail  en¬ 


tirely,  although  the  tuber  appeared  normal  when 
planted.  The  aim  of  the  potato-grower  should  be, 
therefore,  to  have  a  strong  plant  of  known  parentage 
in  each  of  the  14, 000-odd  hills  in  every  acre. 

DISEASES  THAT  REDUCE  THE  CROP.— Po¬ 
tato-growers,  if  they  were  really  interested,  have 
observed  the  great  influence  that  vigor  has  upon 
the  production  of  a  satisfactory  crop.  Seed  potato 
selection  by  the  tuber  unit  method  seems  to  enable 
us  to  overcome  climatic  conditions  and  other  limit¬ 
ing  factors,  and  yields  a  satisfactory  crop  when 
other  seed  not  so  selected,  and,  therefore,  lacking 
this  vigor,  will  succumb  early  and  yield  only  a  small 
crop  of  principally  unmarketable  stock.  R.v  this 
method  of  elimination  diseases  are  controlled.  Men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  mosaic  and  leaf  roll.  Mosaic 
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is  generally  recognized  by  the  light  and  dark  green 
areas  in  the  leaves,  which  show  plainly  when  held 
up  to  the  light.  In  extreme  eases  the  entire  plant 
is  stunted,  and  the  tubers  do  not  reach  marketable 
size.  Leaf  roll  may  be  recognized  by  the  curling 
of  the  leaves,  especially  the  lower  ones  along  the 
midrib.  These  have  a  leathery  feeling,  and  the 
plants  are  often  dwarfed.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  diseases,  including  rhizoctonia,  black¬ 
leg,  scab  and  early  and  late  blight,  which  must  also 
be  guarded  aga'nst.  Scab  and  the  blight  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  growers,  and  rhizoctonia  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  spindling  vines  and  brown  cankers  on  the 
stems  below  ground.  There  are  also  black  specks 
resembling  dirt  tightly  adhering  to  the  skin  of  the 
tuber.  Black-leg  is  a  disease  which  causes  a  black 
rot  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  causes 
the  tuber  to  rot,  beginning  at  the  stem  end.  As  po¬ 
tato-growing  becomes  more  and  more  extensive  these 
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and  other  diseases  will  demand  greater  attention, 
and  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  seed  stock  that 
can  lie  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  these  diseases 
and  selected  for  vigor  will  command  a  worth-while 
premium  over  unselected  stock. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LATE-CROP  SEED.— Potato- 
growers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  have  developed  within 
the  past  few  years  a  business  of  late-crop  seed  pro¬ 
duction.  These  growers  have  found  that  their  main 
crop,  planted  in  the  early  Spring  and  maturing  in 
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hot  weather,  is  unsatisfactory  for  seed  purposes, 
and  heretofore  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  kind 
of  seed  from  the  North  that  they  must  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profitable  crop  under  their  expensive  con¬ 
ditions.  By  planting  potatoes  held  in  cold  storage 
from  t.he.nrevious-year  in  late  July  or  early  August, 
the  prinl,,*,  growth  is  made  during  cool  weather, 
and  maturity  is  prevented  by  frost  in  the  Fall. 
Many  te&tf^have  been  carried  out  with  stock  grown 
in  this  way  in  comparison  with  Northern-grown 
seed,  with  the  result  that  when  careful  methods  of 
selection  were  followed  the  late-crop  potatoes  fre¬ 
quently  outyield  the  Northern  seed.  It  is  probable 


that  difficult  transportation  will  also  favor  this  in¬ 
troduction,  since  last  Spring  large  numbers  of  grow¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  get  Northern  seed  in  time  for 
the  necessary  early  planting.  The  methods  of  seed 
selection  mentioned  above  may  be  followed  as  ef¬ 
fectively  in  (bis  work  as  in  (lie  older  seed-producing 
sections,  where  the  grower  has  control  of  his  seed 
year  after  year.  The  practice  in  Virginia  of  secur¬ 
ing  Northern  seed  to  be  planted  the  following  late 
Summer  makes  this  more  difficult  unless  a  close 
liaison  is  established  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  seed-producing  sections.  It  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  that  immature  seed  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  standpoint  of  vigor  than  fully  ma¬ 
tured  seed,  and  potatoes  which  have  an  easily 
roughed  skin  are  sought  by  skillful  growers.  More¬ 
over,  the  small  tubers  which  have  not  matured  make 
as  desirable  seed  as  the  larger  ones,  thus  differing 
from  the  small  tubers  which  have  matured  and  are 
usually  the  product  of  inferior  plants.  Potato  grow¬ 
ers’  associations  have  been  established  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  potato-growing  States,  and  by  frequent  contact 
with  one  another  and  consultation  with  plant  path¬ 
ologists  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  growers  are  fast 
learning  the  principles  of  good  seed  production 
which  were  totally  unknown  to  producers  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  right  to  expect  that  as  this  work 
continues  we  shall  have  on  the  market  distinctive 
strains  of  seed  potatoes  selected  and  adapted  to 
meeting  definite  conditions,  with  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  yields  and  a  material  reduction  in  the  risks 
now  taken  by  potato  growers,  who  invest  so  much 
capital  in  the  production  of  their  crops. 

WILLIAM  II.  DURYEE. 


Getting  Rid  of  Snakes 

ON  page  123S  we  spoke  of  blacksnakes  and  the 
great  prejudice  against  them.  It  is  only  fair 
to  give  the  other  side,  so  we  print  the  following  from 
a  woman  in  New  Hampshire: 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  snakes  is  to  keep  a  dog. 
My  bull  dog  would  attack  any  kind  of  a  snake;  lie 
cleaned  them  up  once.  The  best  weapon  is  a  whip,  and 
remember  a  snake  will  defend  itself  when  cornered  I 
cornered  two  black  ones,  and  they  fought  until  I  killed 
them  both.  I  tried  to  interest  myself  in  snakes;  the 
more  I  learned  about  them  the  worse  I  hated  them.  I 
found  one  in  the  act  of  swallowing  our  beet  friend,  the 
toad.  They  rob  bird’s  nests  and  charm  birds  with  their 
treacherous  eyes.  The  deer  hate  snakes,  and  kill  them 
by  jumping  upon  them  with  all  feet.  Last  year  I  killed 
seven  adders  near  my  barn  ;  this  year  have  seen  none. 
I  miss  my  dog,  which  died  several  Summers  ago,  and  if 
the  snakes  ever  bother  me  again  I  shall  have  another 
dog.  Nothing  about  the  snake  appeals  to  me.  I’d 
rather  find  a  mouse  in  my  bed  than  a  snake,  and  how 
anyone  with  a  nervous  system  endures  them  is  beyond 
me.  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  hate  them.  M.  M.  M. 

Very  likely  that  expresses  the  popular  feeling 
about  snakes,  and  we  realize  the  futility  of  arguing 
against  It  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that,  econom¬ 
ically.  the  DiacKsuakt  does  far  more  benefit  than 

lnjurj.  . . idcd  a  drove  of  active  pigs  pas- 

-•..reC  w!.'  . _ *.  ~~  run,  but  several  readers  say 

.1.  ??.g?  ar  "rrc  ?’i»w !  A  shotgun  loaded  with  buck¬ 
shot  *•  '  -•■vw*  "  ••!(.  out  when  we  consider  what 

me  mice  <?.*•  -  t  wees  we  let  the  snakes  alone. 


A  Monument  to  an  Apple 

THE  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  monument 
erected  to  mark  the  site  of  the  origin  of  the  York 
Imperial  apple.  On  August  IS  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Sprlngwood  Farms,  near  York.  Pa.,  now  occupied 
by  John  C.  Schmidt.  This  ceremony  was  organized 
and  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  The  following  brief  history  of  the 
York  Imperial  apple  is  given  by  George  R.  Prowell: 

Springwnod  Farm,  situated  two  miles  south 
was  the  family  residence  of  Jonathan  Jessup  e 
c"]v  pa  t  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  i  -t,. 

York,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Soch.ly  Aj 
who«e  meeting  house  is  now  standing  oil 
delnhin  street,  that  city.  In  1S20  Jonathan 
a  nursery  on  his  farm,  where  he  raised  youii-,  apple 
trees,  then  popular  in  this  region.  His  attent'pn  was 
called  to  a  seedling  found  on  the  farm  of  John  Lime, 
now  a  part  of  the  borough  of  Hallam.  1  his  fruit, 
although  imperfect,  was  found  to  have  a  deli  cions  unvm. 

Mr.  .Togsop  grafted  a  stem  from  this  seedling  oil  an 
other  tree,  and  thus  prorogated  a  new  variety  or  apple, 
lie  rais'd  a  large  combe1-  of  suj”M  trees,  which  loo 
ready  sale  among  the  fruit  growers  of  York  county. 
In  bis  own  orchard  be  planted  one  of  these  tiees,  •  1 
when  it  began  to  be->r.  grew  what  is-  row  known  :>s  ’ 

“York  Imperial  apnlcs.”  Everyone  who  had  used  this 
fruit,  discovered  Doit  i*  kept  wefi  and  retained  its  u 
lieions  flavor  during  all  the  Winter  months,  am  1  ' 1  'I 
to  May  and  .Tune  Frmt  growers  from  \  ugmia  . 
elsewhere  ordered  trees  from  Mr.  .Lssop  s  mu  sen.  . 
in  a  few  years  this  apple  became  very  popular  evcr\- 

where  it  was  cultivated,  rv 

At  first  his  neighbors  and  members  of.  the  Soc wry 

down  in  Virginia  called  it  “Jonathan  s  lnne  W  intei 

It.  next  found  its  way  to  the  State  of  New  York,  still 

retaining  the  name  first  given.  .  -T  Y  , 

Tn  1855.  Charles  Downing,  a  pomologist  of^Nnv 
State,  called  it  the  “Imperial  of  Keeners,  nml 
nested  that  it  should  be  named  the  ^  ork  Tnipiiml. 
which  name  it  has  since  borne.  This  apple  is  now  raised 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  as well  as  Mr 
ginia  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  It  has  s| 
commercial  value,  because  it  can  be  kept  several  month* 
after  it  is  taken  from  the 
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The  Green  Pea  Crop  in  Madison  County 


LITTLE  rROFIT  THIS  SEASON.— “As  fre¬ 
quently  happens  when  an  easily  grown  farm 
crop  makes  profitable  returns  for  a  period,  produc¬ 
tion  is  usually  overdone.  Few  growers  of  green 
peas  thus  far  this  season  have  made  any  profit  on 
their  shipments.”  The  preceding  statement,  taken 
from  the  Madison  County  Leader,  expresses  in  brief 
the  situation  with  the  green  pea  crop.  Last  season, 
as  described  through  these  columns,  the  green  pea 
growers  had  the  most  successful  season  ever  known, 
profits  running  as  high  as  $550  an  acre,  and  their 
brother  farmers  growing  peas  for  the  canneries  did 
not  receive  cost  of  production  for  their 
crops.  But  the  worm  has  turned  with 
vengeance.  After  the  harvest  of  1019 
the  farmers  of  Western  New  York,  un¬ 
der  their  Farm  Bureau  leaders,  formed 
the  New  York  State  Canning  Crops 
Association,  Inc.,  and  this  season  the 
growers  dealt  with  the  canners  collect¬ 
ively,  setting  their  own  prices,  which 
give  cost  plus  a  profit,  as  in  other  lines 
of  endeavor.  Prof.  IT.  C.  Thompson, 
head  of  the  vegetable  gardening  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  said  that  last  sea¬ 
son  the  farmer  received  three  cents  for 
the  peas  that  the  consumer  now  buys 
for  from  20  to  25  cents  a  can.  In 
other  words,  out  of  every  dollar  the 
farmer  got  the  magnificent  sum  of  15 
cents.  The  logical  result  was  a  com¬ 
bine  of  (lie  growers  and  an  advance  of 
$20  a  ton  on  the  price  of  canning  peas. 

SEED  SCARCITY.— Not  so  with  the 
green  pea  growers.  Seed  was  scarce, 
due  to  a  crop  failure  throughout  the 
Middle  Western  States,  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  pea  seed  is  grown, 
and  there  was  a  correspondingly 
higher  price  for  .  seed.  The  great 
scarcity  came  with  the  late  varieties, 
especially  of  Telephone  peas.  Because 
of  this  shortage  more  airly  peas  were 
planted,  and  the  market  has  been 
swamped  with  green  peas  up  to  the 
present  (August  20).  T>ue  to  the  dry 
weather  of  the  past  two  weeks  the 
shipments  have  dwindled,  so  that  the 
demand  and  supply  are  nearer  equal, 
with  a  correspondingly  higher  price 
per  bushel. 

HIGHER  COSTS.— The  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  peas  is  much  higher 
this  year,  as  shown  through  a  study  of 
the  various  items  listed : 


1919 

Seed  .  $8.00-$10.00  bu. 

Fertilizer  (phos. ) .  28.00-  30.00  ton 

Baskets .  .17  ea. 

Picking  .  .30  bu. 

Express-cartage  .  .27 

Commission  .  10% 

1920 

Reed  . $12.00-$15.00  bu. 

Fertilizers  (phos.) .  33.00-  35.00  ton 

Baskets  .  .30  ea. 

Picking  .  .40  bu. 

Express-cartage  .  .27 

Commission  .  10% 

ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Seed  . . ! . $5.00  bu. 

Fertilizer  (phos.) .  5.00  ton 

Baskets . 13  ea. 

Picking  . 10  bu. 

Express-cartage  . . 

Commission  . . 

The  total  cost  of  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  an  average  acre  (100  bushels) 
this  year  is  $125,  or  just  $50  more  than 
the  cost  one  year  ago.  This  does  not 
include  labor  in  the  form  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  seeding,  and  when  peas  bring 
but  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel  the 
farmer  has  little  chance  for  rejoicing. 
Peas  have  not  given  as  large  returns 
per  acre  as  last  season,  due  to  the  dry 
weather.  This  crop  requires  a  cool, 
moist  climate,  and  we  generally  have 
it  and  to  spare  in  this  section.  But 
this  season  has  been  an  exception,  and 
the  rain  clouds  did  not  appear  when 
needed,  hence  150-bushel  yields  are 
very  rare,  while  they  were  very  com¬ 
mon  a  year  ago. 

PICKING. — The  green  pea  crop  re¬ 


quires  a  great  deal'  of  labor  at  picking  time,  and  in 
the  Spring  this  seemed  the  greatest  problem.  The 
picking  is  done  by  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
paid  for  the  number  of  bushels  picked.  In  this 
section  of  the  pea  country  one  grower  hires  as  many 
pickers  as  possible  for  the  season  and  contracts  with 
the  neighboring  growers  to  supply  help  to  them  at 
the  proper  time.  The  pickers  are  called  for  each 
morning  by  a  large  bus  or  truck  and  distributed 
throughout  the  various  lields.  Each  picker  takes  a 
row,  pulls  the  vines  and  places  the  pods  in  a  box. 
(See  Fig.  465.)  When  a  half  bushel  is  picked  the 


Harvesting  a  Field  of  Peas.  Fig.  .{05 


A  Field  of  Potatoes  From  High  Quality  Seed.  Fig.  J/66 


pods  are  emptied  into  a  basket  and  the  picker  re¬ 
ceives  a  small  ticket  which  will  be  redeemed  by  the 
contractor  at  any  time.  This  year  40  cents  a  bushel 
was  paid,  and  with  good  picking  some  women  aver¬ 
aged  $5  and  $0  a  day.  The  record  for  this  section 
was  18  bushels  in  10  hours,  picked  by  a  woman.  In 
two  places  in  the  county — Morrisville  and  Poolville — 
city  girls  were  imported  to  aid  in  harvesting  the 
crop.  These  farmerettes  (see  Fig.  464)  lived  with 
a  chaperon  in  dormitories,  and  besides  spending  an 
enjoyable  vaeutiou,  they  earned  considerable  pin 
money.  The  girls  from  the  city  were  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  experiment  will  be  re¬ 
peated  next  season  if  found  necessary. 

PEA  APHIS. — About  the  first  of 
August  the  pea  aphis  appears  in  the 
fields,  and  if  not  controlled  at  once  it 
is  likely  to  cause  complete  failure  of 
the  pea  crop.  This  pest  spends  the 
early  part  of  the  season  on  the  clover 
crop.  After  the  clover  is  cut  it  appears 
on  the  growing  tips  of  the  late  peas. 
This  usually  occurs  the  last  of  July. 
If  sprayed  at  this  time  under  high 
pressure  with  Black  Leaf  40  (nicotine 
extract)  the  pest  can  be  controlled,  but 
if  the  peas  are  left  until  the  insect 
causes  the  pea  leaves  to  wrinkle  and 
fold,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt 
to  control  them.  The  aphids  have  not 
been  as  bad  this  season  as  they  were 
in  1919.  when  during  our  survey  we 
found  field  after  field  where  the  crop 
was  a  total  failure. 

SHIPPING  THE  CROP.— The  peas 
from  this  section  are  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press  each  day  through  an  incorporated 
body  of  farmers,  who  hire  a  competent 
manager  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  markets.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the 
manager,  has  a  private  wire  at  his 
disposal  each  morning,  and  if  he  finds 
the  New  York  market  heavy  with  peas 
the  cars  are  shifted  to  Boston  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  The  members 
of  the  association  need  not  ship 
through  the  association  unless  they  de¬ 
sire,  but  peas  shipped  through  the 
manager  are  assessed  a  small  amount 
to  cover  the  running  expenses.  Last 
season  this  amounted  to  three  cents 
per  bushel.  During  the  past  week 
prices  have  risen  to  over  $3  a  bushel, 
and  this  gives  the  grower  a  good  in¬ 
come.  provided  he  has  an  average 
yield.  Last  year  53.000  bushels  of 
green  peas  were  billed  from  Morris¬ 
ville  alone.  Though  figures  are  not 
available  at  present,  it  is  claimed  that 
nearly  twice  that  amount  have  already 
been  shipped  from  this  station,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  low  market 
value  up  to  the  present  time.  As  a 
suggestion  it  seems  that  with  a  thriv¬ 
ing  shippers’  association  this  same  body 
could  study  the  acreage  that  the  larger 
cities  could  take  care  of.  and  by  a  can¬ 
vass  each  Spring  let  the  members  know 
whether  there  is  twice  the  acreage  be¬ 
ing  planted  that  there  are  markets  to 

Supply.  T.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


Growers  in  New  Jersey  Studying  Late  Crop  Seed  Potatoes.  Fig.  .}t>7 


Results  From  Good  and  Poor  Seed  Potatoes.  Fig.  f/GS, 


Dynamite  for  Tree  Planting 

We  have  had  many  favorable  reports 
from  fruit  growers  who  have  used  dyna¬ 
mite  for  opening  the  holes  for  tree  plant¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  common  practice  with 
many,  but  advice  concerning  the  practice 
should  be  qualified.  The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  the  following.  Our 
own  experience  has  been  that  close  root 
pruning  and  planting  in  small  holes  gives 
us  best  results : 

Some  orchard  growers  use  dynamite  to 
blast  out  the  holes  for  trees.  This  is 
regarded  as  especially  desirable  only  in 
soils  underlaid  with  an  impervious  hard- 
pan  or  those  in  which  their  compactness 
makes  digging  slow  and  difficult.  The 
dynamite  should  be  used  only  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  When  the  soil  is  filled 
with  water  the  explosion  of  the  dynamite 
forms  a  jug-shaped  cavity  about  the  size 
of  a  barrel,  in  which  soil  is  loose. 

When  the  tree  is  planted  the  settling 
of  the  loose  soil  allows  the  trees  to  drop 
much  deeper  than  they  should  be  set. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Wev  are  still  picking  (September  4) 
the  Nanticoke.  blackberries,  but  they  have 
not  been  so  good  this,  rainy  spell  as  usual. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  will  come  again 
the  question  whether  longer  to  encumber 
the  garden  with  the  giant  briers.  Last 
Fall  I  was  sick,  and  could  get  no  one  to 
cut>out>  the  dead  canes,  and  now  there  is 
a.  mass  of  old  and  new,  10  feet  tall,  and 
the  whole  will  have  to  be  cut  to  the 
ground.  We  doubt  that  the  berries,  good 
as  they  are.  fully  pay  for  the  nuisance 
of  the  giant  briers  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  blackber¬ 
ries  after  -other  people’s  have  all  gone, 
bufc  to  contend  with  the  giant  growth  and 
terrible  thorns  11  months  for  the  fruiting 
of  one  mouth  is  rather  a  big  price  to  pay. 
A  Northern  man  who  has  moved  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  has  planted  the  Everbearing 
strawberries  finds  that  they  gave  a 
smaller  Spring  crop  than  others,  and  no 
Fall  crop.  He  wishes  to  know  the  rea¬ 
son.  “for  they  did  finely  for  him  in  Wis¬ 
consin.”  There  are  many  things  that  do 
well  in  Mississippi  and  will  not  do  any¬ 
thing  in  Wisconsin.  We  cannot  over¬ 
come  climatic  influence.  The  Fall-bear¬ 
ing  strawberries  will  always  do  better  in 
the  North  than  southward.  Even  this 
far  South  they  are  less  valuable  than  the 
Spring'  croppers.  We  can  plant  them  in 
the  Spring  and  keep  the  blossoms  picked 
till  June,  and  they  will  give  some  fruit 
till  frost.  Then  if  we  let  them  make  the 
Spring  crop  the  next  season  they  will 
make  no  Fall  crop,  so  that  we  have  to 
treat  them  as  annuals  to  get  the  Fall 
crop.  I  have  dropped  them,  and  in 
Mississippi  our  correspondent  would  bet¬ 
ter  plant  varieties  like  P>ig  Joe  and 
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Chesapeake.  The  Spring  berries  always 
bear  longer  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  I  have  eaten  strawberries  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  July  that  came 
from  fields  that  shipped  fruit  North  in 
April.  But  the  everbearing  sorts  do 
nothing  here.  We  have  so  much  fruit 
in  the  Fall  that,  we  can  do  without  straw¬ 
berries.  and  the  Spring  varieties  make 
far  finer  berries  than  any  everbearing 
.sort. 

I  fear  that  the  late  crop  of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  here  will  not  amount  to  much.  The 
tops  have  run  up  erect  and  stand  like 
rows  of  soldiers,  all  now  blooming,  evi-  j 
dently  drawn  up  in  the  dark,  rainy 
weather  of  August  like  plants  grown  in 
the  shade.  I  note  that  all  I  have  seen 
are  just  like  mine.  Sweet  potatoes,  too. 
have  suffered  from  the  long  wet  spell, 
and  while  some  of  our  growers  are  ship¬ 
ping  the  immature  roots  because  of  high  I 
price,  I  am  sure  they  would  get  more 
profit  a  month  hence  at  half  the  present 
price.  Sweet  potatoes  here  are  usually 
more  certain  to  be  profitable  than  the 
Irish  potatoes.  Our  growers  have  little 
competition  except  from  South  Jersey, 
and  all  the  populous  North  depends  on 
us  two.  The  yield  is  far  heavier  than 
Irish  potatoes  on  the  same  land,  so  that 
it  is  not  strange  we  leave  the  early  Irish 
potato  to  the  two  Virginia  counties  just 
south  of  us.  I  have  a  plot  of  the  Nancy 
Hall  sweet  potato  in  my  garden,  and 
have  not  dug  a  hill  yet,  and  will  not  till 
they  are  evidently  mature.  There  is  a 
breath  of  Autumn  in  the  air,  and  the 
mercury  this  morning  stood  at.  55,  more  j 
like  early  October  weather.  We  need  a  | 
month  of  sunshine  yet  to  mature  the  j 
sweet  potato  crop,  and  to  help  the  Irish 
potatoes  to  produce  some  tubers.  Some 
Colorado  beetles  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  calcium  arsenate  soon  set¬ 
tles  them.  We  seldom  have  a  late  brood 
here. 

The  first  sowing  of  spinach  is  in  the 
ground  a  month  later  than  l  usually  sow. 
Another  sowing  will  be  made  about  the 
twentieth  to  Winter  over  for  Spring  cut¬ 
ting.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad¬ 
vises  the  putting  down  of  turnip  tops  in 
brine  to  make  greens  in  Winter.  These 
would  come  in  handy  when  spinach  is 
not  fit  to  cut  in  Winter.  String  beans  we 
know  are  excellent  packed  in  brine  in 
stone  jars,  and  soaked  over  night  when 
we  need  them  in  Winter. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


“Does  your  cook  t»-4v  to  make  food  go  as 
far  as  possible?”  “Yes;  come  of  it  all  the 
way  from  our  residence  to  hers.” — London 
Opinion. 


STEEL  RIB1 


Safety  For 
Your  Com 
And  Other  Grains 


PLAY  safe  with  your  grain! 
Don’t  let  the  rats  grow  fat  on 
your  high-price,  hard-worked- 
for  bushels.  Don’t  let  mould,  rain, 

fire,  vermin  or  thieves  cut  into  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  your  crop!  Protect  the  fruit 
of  your  labor  with  a 
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Buckeye  Metal  Cribs  and  Bins  spell 
“sure  profit”  on  any  farm.  They  are  made 
stronger  and  last  longer.  Surprisingly  low 
in  price,  easy  to  erect,  perfectly  ventilated 
•-Buckeye  offers  the  utmost  in  protection. 

Our  free  catalog  shows  why.  It  explains 
the  wonderful  Buckeye  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  extra  strong  construction,  the^elect  ma¬ 
terials—  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Get  this  book  today.  Put  an 
end  to  grain  losses. 

Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

155  Main  St:,  London,  Ohio 

A.  A.  A.  A.  Co. 

3023  Abel  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Distributors 
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The  Increasing 
Demand  for 

POSTUM 


shows  the  favor  this  table 
drink  is  constantly  gaining 
because  of  its  rich  taste 

and  economy. 

Boil  Pcctmrn  Ccrecl  fully 

twenty  minutes  and  you 
have  a  flavor  similar  to  the 
highest  grade  coffee,  but 

there’s  no  coffee  - - 

hurt  in  Postum. 

It  is  pure  and 
wholesome ! 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc., 

Battle  Creek, Mich. 
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BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

Analysing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7  %  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Supplies  Phosphorus  in  an  Alkaline 

Form  at  a  Reasonable  Price 

% 

Used  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
manure,  or  turned  under  with  some 
green  crop,  Barium-Phosphate  alone 
will  give  splendid  results  and 

Build  Up  the  Fertility 
of  Your  Farm 

Let  us  quote  prices  and  send  you 
our  worth-while  booklets 

“PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P.FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Headquarters  also  for 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

for 

“HOME  MIXING” 

and 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


GLADDEN  WHEAT 

Recleaned  ready  to  sow.  $3.50  per  bn.  Poole  $3  25. 
Rosen  Rye  $2.90,  Mammoth  White  Rye  $2.75.  Bags 
extra  at  cost.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Rape.  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  W.  N.  .Sear  IT  &  Sons,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


RUSSIAN  PITKUS  grower.  Enormous 

yielder.  $2.60  per  bu.  Subject  to  advance.  Supply  hin¬ 
ted.  Order  early.  (JI.OYKRDALE  Farm,  Charlott*.  N.  Y. 


U..I  l.i.m.l  National  Record.  Sample  20c 

American  Nut  Journal  p.  o.  box  121,  roohkstkk.n.y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants,  ROSES,  PANSIES.  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

11A Kit Y  L,.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  F°fallTskttiEngANI) 

All  leading  Standard  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Price-list  free.  Write  today. 

HUNTING’S  NURSERIES.  Box  1.  Sclbyville.  Delaware 


cn  CD  I  ill  Let  me  help  you  secure  the  beat  of 
OrCUIIAL  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B.  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants 

from.  Including  iliu  tall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Kkikkokp  Haul,  Route  2,  Rhodksdale,  Mu. 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry  Plants 

Planting.  Send  for  price  list.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO.Vineluid,  N.  J 


WOOD  ASHES-Unleached 

packed  in  tings.  $13  per  ton,  F.  O.  1!.  Swarthmore  Pa. 

W.  II.  LEI II Y  -  Swarthmore,  I’a. 

5  AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto. 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Iruit  Men 

Maloney  trees  are  guaranteed  t  rue  to  name 
and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  grower- 
in  New  York  State.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  fall,  because  al 
fruit  tree  seedlings  come  from  France,  anti 
owing  to  conditions  there  the  number  coming 
to  the  United  States  lias  been  way  below 
the  usual  shipment.  _  Be  sure  and  get  your 
r  in  early  so  as  not  to  lie  disappointed, 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have 
fear  issued  a  novel  Descriptive  Catalog  that  tells  the  tiling 
night  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  copy  toilii' 
Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle 

1  iiht'ii ting  is  recommended  by  the  largest  and  best  fruit  growers. 

We  prepay  transmutation  charges  nil  all  orders  for  over  S7.50 

)NEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  48  West  Street,  DANSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Tread  Power  Compared  with  Engine 

Comparing  a  tread  power  with  an  en¬ 
gine,  how  much  horsepower  would  a 

1.200- lb.  horse  produce  with  the  tread  set 

at  an  average  grade?  P.  W.  I. 

New  Albany,  Pa. 

No  direct  comparison  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  a  tread  power  and  a  gas  engine 
of  the  same  rating,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  enumerated.  It  is  usual,  though,  that 
a  tread  power  will  develop  energy  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  an  internal  combustion  engine  of 
the  same  rating. 

The  rate  of  doing  work  is  measured  by 
the  horsepower — a  unit  of  measurement 
that,  because  of  its  name,  is  sometimes 
misleading,  a  horse  when  called  upon  to 
exert  himself  to  full  capacity  being  able 
to  produce  several  horsepower  for  a  short 
time — something  that  the  gas  engine  can¬ 
not  do  because  of  no  reserve  of  stored 
energy  to  fall  back  upon. 

A  horsepower  is  equivalent  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  38.000  lbs.  one  foot  in  one  minute, 
550  lbs.  one  foot  in  one  second,  or  any 
combination  of  time,  weight  and  distance 
factors  whose  product  will  give  the  same 
result.  For  example,  a  1.500-lb.  horse 
walking  at  the  rate  of  214  miles  per  hour 
and  pulling  with  a  force  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  his  weight,  or  150  lbs.,  would 
by  developing  one  horsepower. 

When  placed  in  a  tread  power  the  horse 
does  useful  work  by  pulling  his  own 
weight  up  an  inclined  plane — the  lags — 
against  the  force  of  gravity,  and  his 
weight,  the  speed  at  which  he  walks  and 
the  angle  or  slope  at  which  the  power  is 
set.  are  all  factors  in  determining  the 
rate  at  which  work  will  be  done. 

It  is  common  practice  to  set  up  a 
tread  power  with  a  slope  at  least  as  great 
as  1  to  4,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
horse  is  constantly  lifting  one-fourth  of 
his  weight  as  he  climbs  up  the  lags.  With 
the  above  in  mind  and  assuming,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  inquiry,  that  a 

1.200- lb.  horse  is  in  use,  and  assuming 
further  that  the  horse  walks  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  per  hour,  we  would  have  the 
following : 

300  (pull  in  lbs.)  X  2  X  5.280  (ft.  per 


00 

minute  =  52,800  ft.  lbs.  per  minute. 

A  one  horsepower  gas  or  oil  engine 
would  be  delivering  but  33.000  ft.  pounds 
during  the  same  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  horse  would  be  delivering  1.0  horse 
power,  while  the  engine  delivered  but  one. 
It.  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  gas 
engines  are  usually  rated  at  their  brake 
horse  power,  the  power  that  they  are 
capable  of  delivering  at  the  belt,  while  the 
figures  given  above  for  the  tread  power 
are  theoretical,  and  in  practice  would  be 
subject  to  a  reduction,  because  of  friction 
in  the  tread  power.  In  further  justice 
to  the  engine,  it  should  be  said  that  work¬ 
ing  a  horse  as  hard  as  this  on  the  tread 
power  is  equivalent  to  overloading  him, 
the  tread  should  not  be  inclined  so  steep¬ 
ly.  and  as  soon  as  it  is  lowered  the  power 
obtained  from  the  horse  is  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately. 

It  is  common  practice,  however,  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  treads  of  powers  as  steeply  as 
indicated  (1-4),  or  even  more  steeply,  and 
to  use  on  them  the  heaviest  horses  ob¬ 
tainable.  so  that  the  power  output  of  a 
two-horse  tread  is  usually  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  of  a  two-horse  gasoline 
or  oil  engine.  R.  n.  s. 


A  Venture  in  Custom  Grinding; 

Repairing  Dam 

I  have  just  purchased  a  mill  which  was 
used  for  custom  grinding  and  flour  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  flour  business  was.  never 
a  success,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
too  far  from  the  railroad,  and  through 
the  very  dry  part  of  the  season  the  water 
gave  out.  Is  it  possible  to  do  custom 
grinding  with  an  engine  and  make  it  pay? 

If  so,  what  kind  of  an  engine  would  fur-  ^ 
nish  cheapest  power?  2.  Can  I  fix  a  steel 
riveted  pipe  1614  in-  in  diameter  and  200 
ft.  long  with  concrete?  There  are  four 
splits  in  this  pipe  about  three  ftet  long, 
caused  by  freezing.  There,  is  about  25 
lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  A  con¬ 
cern  in  Syracuse  that  has  made  such 
pipes  say  they  can  acetylene-weld  the 
four  holes  for  $150.  This  wheel  has  a 
75-ft.  head,  but  the  splits  in  the  pipe  are 
not  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe. 

3.  What  method  have  you  for  mixing  con¬ 
crete  to  be  used  in  building  and  repairing 
a  dam  ?  w.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

Whether  or  not  custom  grinding  can 
be  made  a  success  in  your  locality  I  am 
unable  to  state.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  location,  the  surrounding  farming 
country  and  other  factors  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  at  a  distance  to  give 
you  an  answer  of  any  value  to  you.  Cus¬ 
tom  grinding  lias  a  big  competitor  in  the 
Western  prepared  feeds.  So  much  of  this 
is  bought  at  the  present  time,  compared 
with  the  amount  that  is  raised  in  the 
Fast,  that  there  seems  little  for  the  local 
mill  to  do;  During  the  period  of  the  war 
an  incentive  was  given  to  wheat  raising, 
and  mills  ju  tliis  section  equipped  with 
machinery  for  preparing  flour  did  a  good 
business.  It  is  probable  that  this  opjior- 
TunUy  is  now  past,  but  it  is  also  possible 
inat  the  continued  high  and  higher  prices 
ot  commercial  feeding  stuffs  may  cause 
more  grams  to  be  grown,  which  will  liud 


their  way  to  the  local  mill — a  fine  thing 
if  it  should  come  about. 

As  to  supplementary  power,  the  engine 
to  choose  would,  in  my  opinion,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  work  to  be  done  with 
it.  If  the  grinding  work  in  sight  war- 
in11,*'8  you  to  expect  to  grind  continuously 
10  hours  or  so  per  day,  and  fuel  is  plenty, 
it  is  probable  that  a  steam  engine  will 
furnish  the  cheapest  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  mill  is  only  to  be  run  an  hour 
or  so  at  a  time,  and  then  shut  down  for 
an  approximately  equal  length  of  time, 
that  is,  run  intermittently,  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines  designed  to  burn  kerosene  oil  will 
give  you  the  best  service,  for,  while  the 
fuel  may  cost  more  while  in  operation, 
there  would  he  no  expense  before  work 
began  and  after  it  ceased,  as  there  is  with 
a  steam  engine,  due  to  the  burning  of 
fuel  in  the  firebox. 

7:  repair  the  flume  try  plastering 

it  thickly  with  a  rich  concrete  mortar,  and 
then  wrapping  the  burst  section  with 
woven  wire  fencing,  after  which  more  ce¬ 
ment  mortar  is  applied  to  the  outside. 
I  his  can,  perhaps,  best  be  done  by  arrang- 
ing  a  form  about  the  break,  and  after 
arranging  the  wire  about  the  pipe  tamp¬ 
ing  the  concrete  in.  The  wire  acts  as  a 
reinforcement  against  breaking,  and  should 
be  near  the  outside  of  the  concrete  to 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  its  tensile 
strength.  Another  suggestion  is  to  pre¬ 
pare.  a  plank  to  fit  the  crack  and  'after 
making  a  pad  of  tar-soaked  oakum  clamp- 
in#  it  down  over  the  opening  by  means  of 
threaded .  hoops,  extending  around  the 
pipe,  similar  to  those  used  on  a  silo  The 
edges  could  then  he  caulked.  The' above 
is  given  as  a  suggestion  only.  If  properly 
welded  by  the  oxy-acetylene  method  the 
pipe  will  he  as  strong  as  it  was  originally, 
an->  : t  V('I'-V  good-looking  job  will  result. 

■>.  In  regard  to  mixing  concrete  for  a 
dam.  if  you  have  any  considerable  amount 
to  mix.  a  power  mixer  should  be  used,  as 
the  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply  than 
if  carried  on  by  hand.  One  of  the  -‘batch” 
typos  of  mixers  will  give  concrete  in 
which  the  materials  can  be  more  eloselv 
gnuged  than  can  be  done  in  a  mixer  of 
the  continuous”  type.  b.  u.  s. 


Developing  Water  Power  from  Spring 

fou  o-a7  5  sprin?  70  rods  from  house 
fall  2q  feet,  capacity  of  spring  60  gallons 
per  minute.  How  large  a  pipe  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  all  the  water?  Coulc 
a.  power  be  developed  sufficient  to  fur- 
hghts  for  house  and  barn,  and  pos- 
sibly  to  run  a  milking  machine?  What 
do  you  think  of  .  the  durability  auc; 
chances  of  satisfaction  of  wood  pipe  urn 
d.er  these  conditions,  pipe  buried  and  con 
tinually  filled  with  water?  j.  k.  sr. 

Pennsylvania. 


If  this  water  is  cold  and  soft  you  have 
a  very  valuable  spring  property.  Water 
of  this  kind  on  the  farm,  free  for  the 
piping,  is  very  convenient.  Under  the 
conditions  outlined  the  use  of  about  a 
o-ineli  pipe  is  indicated  to  carry  this 
water  to  .  the  buildings.  If  the  flow 
of  the  spring  has  been  estimated  instead 
of  being  accurately  gauged  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  measuring  it  carefully,  as  these 
tilings  are  sometimes  very  misleading  iu 
appearance.  Tf  found  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  60  gallons  per  minute  it  is 
possible  that  a  2^4 -inch  pipe  would  do. 
as  this  will  carry  approximately  45  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  under  the  conditions 
given. 

P>y  all  means  investigate  the  wood  pipe, 
getting  prices  on  both  wood  and  iron  be¬ 
fore  purchasing.  Wood  pipe  has  in  manv 
cases  given  excellent  satisfaction,  being 
used  in  many  instances  to  carry  liquids 
that  would  soon  eat  out  an  iron  pipe.  It 
has  the  property  of  increasing  in  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  somewhat  with  age.  the  in¬ 
side  becoming  smoother  as  it  grows  older. 

While  60  gallons  per  minute  is  a  large 
amount  when  thought  of  in  terms  of  a 
farm  water  supply,  it  is  a  very  small 
quantity  when  thought  of  as  a  power 
proposition.  It  would  be  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  only  about  one-tliird  of  a  horse¬ 
power,  a  fail  of  66  feet  being  necessary 
to  give  one  indicated  horsepower  with 
this  volume  of  water.  Taking  from  this 
the  energy  lost  through  friction  both  in 
the  piping  and  in  the  wheel  itself  would 
leave  a  power  hardly  worth  developing  in 
a  practical  way.  If  it  is  possible  to  im¬ 
pound  the  water  on  the  hillside  and  iu 
this  way  get  au  increased  flow  for  a 
short  period  when  power  was  required,  it 
might  be  used  in  this  way.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  would  require  the  use  of  a  larger 
pipe,  and  because  of  the  high  price  the 
installation  could  probably  not  compete 
with  one  of  the  reliable  engine-driven 
home  lighting  plants  now  on  the  market. 

R.  H.  s. 


A  traveler  .passing  through  a  small 
country  town  noticed  a  post  on  which 
the  height  was  marked  to  which  the  river 
had  risen  during  a  recent  flood.  “Do 
you  mean  to  say,”  he  asked  a  native, 
“that  the  river  rose  as  high  as  that?” 
“Oh.  no.”  replied  the  native;  “but  the 
village  children  used  to  rub  off  the  origi¬ 
nal  mark,  so  the  mayor  ordered  it  to  be 
put  higher  up  so  as  to  be  out  of  their 
reach. — Credit  Lost. 


“SNAO-PROOF” 

RuhhevFootwear 


Here’s  A  Happy  Combination  of 
W armth,  Comfort  and  Economy 

THE  Pennsy,  lighter  than  a  boot,  warmer 
than  a  shoe.  The  ideal  rubber  footwear 
for  all  work  around  the  farm.  You’ll  get 
more  service  and  save  more  money  by  wear¬ 
ing  Pennsys  this  Fall.  Made  out  of  the 
finest  grade  rubber  and  fabric,  absolutely 
water-tight,  springy,  tough,  natural  fitting 
and  warm. 

The  Pennsy  is  a  Snag-Proof  product.  You 
know  that  means  the  best  in  rubber  footwear. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Snag-Proof  label 
on  rubber  boots,  shoes  and  arctics  has  meant 
the  utmost  in  quality.  You  just  ask  anyone 
who  has  ever  tried  Snag-Proof — he’ll  tell 
you  that  for  comfort,  fit  and  service,  Snag- 
Proof  footwear  can't  be  beaten. 


Short 

Boot 


Do  you  know  the  Snag-Proof  dealer  in 
your  town  ?  He’s  an  exceptionally  fine  fel¬ 
low  to  know.  For  his  big  desire  is  to  make 
you  a  friend  by  giving  you  more  satisfaction 
than  you  can  get  anywhere  else.  That’s  the 
reason  Snag-Proofs  have  so  many  warm 
friends  today.  Every  customer  is  a  satisfied 
customer.  Find  out  for  yourself. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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LOOK  FOR  THE 
GREEN  LABEL 
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STEAM  CURED 
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All  Sorts 


A  Hard  School  Situation 


I  live  on  top  of  a  hill.  There  is  a 
school  about  1%  mile  from  my  home.  I 
sent  my  boy  there  for  years.  Now  all 
children  are  out  of  school  age,  except  my 
boy  of  13  years.  The  trustee  does  not 
want  to  hire  a  teacher  this  year ;  it  costs 
too  much,  but  around  here  is  no  other 
school.  These  men  want  me  to  send  my 
boy  down  to  the  hollow.  To  go  around 
tire  road  takes  a  horse  two  hours,  and 
back  much  longer ;  but  the  trustee  said 
he  can  go  across.  That  is  very  danger¬ 
ous  in  Winter  down  that  steep  hillside  all 
through  the  woods,  and  in  wet  weather  is 
awful.  He  says  I  do  not  have  to  send 
in  the  hard  storms,  but  our  Winters  are 
full  of  storms,  and  in  Winter  10  to  20 
feet  of  snow.  One  of  my  neighbors  said 
to  board  him  out.  but  we  need  him,  and 
he  is  sick.  Nobody  would  take  him  to 
board,  and  who  has  to  pay  board  for  him? 
The  State  pays  $200.  and  the  teacher 
wants  $00  to  $S0  a  month,  so  this  district 
has  to  pay  very  high  taxes.  Do  I  have 
to  send  him  or  not?  Is  it  not  terrible 
that  a  child  has  to  go  from  7  :30  A.  M. 
to  6  P.  M'.  only  for  school?  People  do 
much  for  a  city  child,  but  it  looks  as 
though  nobody  had  a  heart  for  a  country 
child.  MRS.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

We  print  this  letter  in  order  that  more 
of  our  city  people  may  realize  what  some 
of  our  country  readers  must  endure.  We 
believe  this  letter  is  a  true  statement  of 


conditions  in  that  locality.  The  letter 
was  referred  to  an  intelligent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  school  superintendent,  who  says: 

She  cannot  compel  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  district,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  district  is  abolished,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  see 
that  the  boy  is  carried  comfortably  and 
regularly  to  some  other  school.  In  mauy 
cases,  where  there  is  but  a  child  or  two 
in  the  district,  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
pay  their  board  than  to  arrange  to  have 
them  carried ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  law  can  be  stretched  to  that  extent. 
There  are  cases  in  this  State  where  as 
much  as  $200  per  year  is  being  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  a  single  pupil,  and 
even  that  is  cheaper  than  to  maintain  the 
school.  After  all,  there  is  no  bigger 
roblem  than  the  maintenance  of  any 
ind  of  school  facilities  in  these  back,  de¬ 
cadent  agricultural  communities,  where 
population  is  very  scant  and  land  values 
very  low.  Of  course,  all  intelligent  folk 
will  agree  that  somehow  or  other  it  must 
be  done. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  problem  of  giving  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  far-back  districts  a  fair 
chance  is  the  great  educational  problem 
of  the  day.  The  beautiful  high  school 
building  in  town  cannot  overcome  the 
danger  of  leaving  back  districts  neglected 
as  this  one  is.  One  of  the  supporters  of 
the  recent  school  law,  which  was  repealed, 
says  this  incident  proves  the  need  of  a 
strong  hand  at  Albany  to  force  such  a 
district  to  provide  a  school. 


Teaching  from  the  Teacher’s  Standpoint 

Tiir  R.  N.-Y.,  m  common  with  many 
other  papers,  lias  b“-  i  printing  consid¬ 
erable  concerning  schools  and  teachers. 
It  seems  to  be  a  subject  much  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  at  present.  1.  being  a  teacher, 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
articles  on  this  subject  by  the  various 
correspondents,  and  felt  that  I  would  like 
to  “have  my  say,”  too. 

Dr.  M.  V.  O’Shea,  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  our  country,  in  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  an  educational  journal,  says  that 
the  reason  for  the  teaching  profession 
being  in  the  public  mind  at  present  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  in  every  walk  of 
life  are  becoming  aware  “of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  school  and  of  the  teacher  in 
determining  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
even  physical  welfare  of  the  nation.”  He 
goes  on  to  observe  that  this  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  World  War ;  that 
our  performance  in  the  war  has  won  the 
admiration  of  all  nations.  There  are 
now  in  America  a  number  of  commissions 
from  foreign  lands  studying  our  schools, 
and  that!  these  commissions  have  said 
to  him  in  substance :  “The  remarkable 
achievements  of  America  in  the  war  were 
due  mainly  to  her  schools.  She  gave  an 
exhibition  of  resourcefulness,  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  of  devotion  to  high  ideals,  of  courage 
and  daring,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
before  seen.  We  must  go  to  America  and 
observe  how  the  schools  are  conducted,  so 
that  we  may  reconstruct  our  educational 
work  along  similar  lines.” 


Getting  Acquainted  With  a  Young  Family 

0 

While  others  have  different  opinions, 
one  thing  is  certain:  Dr.  O’Shea  has 
made  a  nation  study  of  the  subject,  and 
his  opinion  carries  weight  with  it.  It  is 
also  certain  that  a  few  years  ago  America 
was  going  to  Europe  to  study  her  schools, 
and  if  ottrs  were  now  at  the  “lowest  ebb” 
would  the  situation  be  reversed  as  it  is? 
Every  teacher  who  was  told  that  10  years 
ago  Germany’s  schools  were  the  most 
“efficient”  in  the  world  is  now  rejoicing 
that  the  ideals  she  endeavored  to  impart 
to  her  pupils  have  been  acclaimed  by  the 
world  as  worthy. 

As  regards  the  subjects  taught  while 
square  and  cube  root  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  the  making  of  useful, 
intelligent  citizens,  we  teach  hygiene  as 
it  was  not  taught  in  grandfather’s  day. 
The  gospel  of  fresh  air,  digestible  food, 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  etc.,  has  been 
preached  in  city  and  cross-road  schools 
alike.  My  grandmother  believed  “night 
air”  to  be  dangerous.  She  kept  her  deli¬ 
cate  daughter  in  an  almost  hermetically 
sealed  room  all  Winter  long,  and  she  grew 
up  to  be  a  frail  woman  with  a  constitution 
unequal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  Her 
parent’s  knowledge  of  cube  root  was  not 
much  help  to  her  in  her  life-long  battle 
against  ill-health.  In  grandfather’s  day 
square  and  cube  root  were  used  as  the 
measures  of  mathematical  ability.  In  my 
childhood  I  looked  upon  these  two  opera¬ 
tions  as  something  requiring  a  giant  intel¬ 
lect  to  perform.  When  I  finally  bumped 
upon  against  them,  I  found  the  fabled 
giants  to  be  rather  sorry-looking  pyg¬ 
mies.  The  fact  is,  that  they  require  no 
mathematical  ability  to  solve  whatever. 
The  child  who  learns  the  multiplication 
tables,  and  multiplies  a  number  by  two  or 


Ihree  digits,  has  performed  a  far  more 
difficult  task. 

As  for  spelling,  the  old-time  speller 
may  have  excelled  in  ability  to  spell 
orally,  but  that  is  not  a  very  useful  ac¬ 
complishment.  I  believe  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  of  12  can  write  a  better  letter, 
more  correctly  spelled,  today  than  a  boy 
or  girl  of  similar  age  could  50  years  ago. 
And  that  is  when  he  needs  to  spell.  If 
we  can  spell  the  1,000  words  most  com¬ 
monly  used  as  compiled  by  the  expert, 
Ayer,  wo  will  not  need  to  bother  learning 
such  words  as  conjunctively,  adumbration 
and  the  like,  which  used  to  be  rolled  glibly 
off  the  tongues  of  the  good  “spellers.” 

Several  correspondents  have  complained 
of  the  poor  attendance  in  Winter  time, 
when  the  money  for  schools  is  wasted.  If 
attendance  is  poor  in  Winter,  could  it  not 
be  remedied?  In  dozens  of  cases  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  attend  school  if  the  father 
would  hitch  up  an  idle  horse  to  sled  or 
buggy  and  take  the  child  there.  My 
father  did  this  for  weeks  at  a  time  in 
Winter. 

As  to  rural  teachers  for  rural  schools, 
undoubtedly — if  they  are  properly  trained. 
But  they  will  not  remain  live,  up-to-date, 
efficient  teachers  by  spending  their  vaca¬ 
tions  as  “housewives’  assistants.”  Teach¬ 
ers  need  the  broadening,  helpful  influence 
of  Summer  sessions  in  colleges,  and  they 
need  real  rest,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
I  teach  4%  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week.  My  hours  are  short,  for  I  have 
primary  work.  That  is  my  time  of  actual 
teaching,  but  blackboard  work,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  next  day’s  lessons  and  correct¬ 
ing  papers  take  many  hours  more.  I  can 
assure  you  that  at  the  end  of  my  day  I 
am  far  more  tired  than  when  I  have 
finished  a  day’s  housecleaning,  when  I  as¬ 
sist  my  mother  in  that  necessary  work 


when  school  Inis  closed.  The  true  teacher 
gives,  gives,  gives,  all  day  long.  Of 
course,  I  realize  there  are  teachers  and 
teachers,  but  if  your  district  has  the 
wrong  kind  it  is  up  to  you  to  change  it. 

We  teachers  are  feeling  woefully  the 
pinch  of  our  inadequate  salaries  in  these 
days  of  high  prices.  One  of  our  great 
magazines  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
in  a  campaign  for  better  pay  for  teachers. 
The  press  of  America  is  almost  universal¬ 
ly  back  of  the  movement,  for  thinking 
people  everywhere  realize  the  grave  men¬ 
ace  to  our  schools  in  the  thousands  of 
untrained  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  schools  that  are  closed 
for  lack  of  teachers.  I  read  the  state¬ 
ment  with  a  little  smile:  “Most  of  us  feel 
that  the  teachers  are  paid  more  than  they 
earn.”  Oh,  let  us  have  imagination 
enough  to  picture  ourselves  "in  the  other 
fellow’s  place,”  and  we  will  not  make 
statements  like  this.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  get  to  the  place  where  we 
will  need  to  paraphrase  Kipling.  “Farmer 
is  farmer,  and  teacher  is  teacher,  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet.” 

The  consolidated  schools  and  hot 
lunches  seem  to  have  come  in  for  more 
than  their  share  of  criticism,  too.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  far  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  a  child  to  go  to  school  in  a 
modern  building  equipped  with  heat  plant 
and  indoor  toilets,  rather  than  to  the 
wretched  buildings  that  are  characteristic 
of  so  many  schools  in  rural  sections. 

Hot  lunches  have  been  discussed  pro 
and  con  so  often  that  I  will  add  nothing 
more  than  to  say  that,  like  everything  else 
concerning  the  school,  it  depends  largely 
on  the  teacher.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation.  Let  parents  insist  on 
trained  teachers  with  that  best  of  all 
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God's  gifts — common  sense.  Give  the 
teacher  your  loyal  support  and  a  fair  sal¬ 
ary.  And  don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  old  ways  are  best. 
They  are  sometimes,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  “world  does  move.” 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Overalls  for  Women 

Our  whole  family  wears  overalls  except 
the  baby,  and  she  will  most  likely,  too, 
when  she  gets  old  enough.  There  are 
seven  of  us  wearing  them,  and  they  are 
a  big  saving  to  me  in  washing  and  mend¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  wear  overalls,  but  a 
bloomer  suit  made  like  children’s  romp¬ 
ers,  waist  and  all  in  one.’  The  leg  parts 
are  made  full  and  bloused,  and  can  be 
worn  long  or  short.  I  have  two  bill  tons 
on  band,  one  just  right  to  button  below 
the.  knee,  the  other  at  ankle.  Waist  is 
plain,  square  neck  and  elbow  sleeves. 
My  husband  and  boys  wear  overalls  most 
all  the  time.  This  year  the  girls  were 
them  all  Winter,  too.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  come  home  from  school  they  changed 
their  dresses  for  overalls.  The'  girls  can 
wear  dresses  that  they  could  not  wear 
any  more  in  Summer,  instead  of  waists 
with  the  overalls,  and  I  like  it  better  than 
waists  made  on  purpose,  as  they  must  be 
made  rather  long  or  some  sort  of  draw¬ 
string  used  and  yet  they  will  slip  out  at 
waist  line.  I  never  have  any  stockings  or 
pants  to  mend  at  the  knees,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  play,  romp  or  climb  about  with 
out  being  always  told  to  be  careful  of 
their  clothes.  We  get  the  heavy  blue 
kind.  Two  years’  size  larger  than  their 
age.  Then  I  shorten  lev  parts  and  they 
are  nice  and  roomy.  We  like  the  blue 
kind  we  get  best,  as  they  are  made  ample 
full  and  do  not  fade  or  shrink,  and  are 
more  becoming  to  us  than  the  striped  kind. 
As  to  women  wearing  them.  I  see  no  ar¬ 
gument  against  them.  I  did  feel  a  little 
queer  at  first,  when  I  wore  them,  but 
now  I  hardly  know  I  am  wearing  them, 
unless  I  see  someone  looking  at  me;  but 
some  people  will  look  anyhow  if  you  wear 
anything  different,  either  in  or  out  of 
style.  As  to  modesty  or  being  mannish, 
working  outdoors  or  on  a  farm  doing 
chores,  climbing  over  a  fence  or  up  a  lad¬ 
der  or  wagon,  if  the  wind  blows  or  it 
rains  or  snows,  or  even  doing  housework 
give  me  overalls  or  bloomer  suits  every 
time.  They  are  more  sanitary  and  com¬ 
fortable  than  skirts  to  work  in  everv  time. 

New  Jersey.  m.'c.  b. 

.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  <347.  “Women  and  Over- 
allos.”  The  opinion  of  another  fel¬ 
low  -  reader  certainly  coincides,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  unfair  prejudice 
against  overalls  for  women  is  not  more 
quickly  overcome.  Not  only  for  farm 
women,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  but 
for  the  city  woman  in  her  garden  and  for 
such  housework,  at  least,  as  washing 
scrubbing,  cleaning,  etc.  They  enable  a 
woman  to  get  about  her  work  more  quick¬ 
ly ;  they  are  a  great  saving  in  laundry; 
cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter 
than  skirts.  And  as  to  the  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  individual  with  his  “innocent”  argu¬ 
ment,  there  is  surely  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  any  female  or  male  can  take  exception 
to — unless  some  of  the  male  persuasion 
may  object  because  they  do  not.  expose  a 
woman  nearly  as  much  as  some  of  the 
tight-fitting,  short  skirts  and  very  low- 
neck  waists!  I  hope  the  “overalls  gospel” 
for  women  is  spreading  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try  by  those  who  are  using  them  and  real¬ 
ize  the  many  advantages  over  skirts.  I 
surely  was  much  “peeved”  to  see  in  the 
current  issue  of  a  large  mail-order  house 
catalog  that  no  women’s  overalls  were 
mentioned.  But,  cheer  up,  if  they  no 
longer  carry  them,  there  are  many  other 
who  do.  E.  L.  B. 


Syrup  from  Soft  Maple 

I  made  some  maple  syrup  last  Winter 
from  the  Washington  soft  maple.  Would 
thero  be  any  difference  in  the  flavor  of  it 
and  Eastern  syrup?  My  father,  a  Michi¬ 
gan  man,  says  there  is.  I  could  not  see  it. 

Custer,  Wash.  H.  M.  w. 

The  old  man  is  right  about  it.  There 
is  a  decided  difference  in  flavor,  although 
it  may  not  be  perceptible  upon  tasting  a 
single  isolated  sample.  But  compare  it 
side  by  side,  and  the  difference  will  be¬ 
come  apparent.  There  is  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  sugar  made  from  all  species 
of  maple  which  anyone  accustomed  to 
sampling  maple  sugar  can  detect  upon 
comparison.  There  is  also  a  difference 
in  the  flavor  of  syrup  made  from  trees 
of  the  sugar  maple  that  is  accounted  for 
by  differences  in  soil,  or,  rather,  in  the 
rock  formation  of  the  subsoil.  Trees 
grown  upon  a  soil  that  is  underlaid  with 
blue  limestone  interstratitied  with  slate 
yield  a  syrup  that  has  a  richer,  smoother 
and  cleaner  flavor  than  that  from  trees 
grown  upon  any  other  formation.  Be¬ 
cause  a  large  part  of  Vermont  soil  is 
underlaid  with  rock  of  essentially  this 
class  is  one  reason  why  Vermont  marjje 
products  are  superior  to  those  of  other 
States.  It  is  also  one  reason  why,  even 
in  this  State,  some  men  can  make  a  syrup 
that  is  superior  to  that  of  a  neighbor 
whose  orchard  is  upon  a  different  forma¬ 
tion.  We  have  many  instance  in  which 
a  man  can  tell  by  the  flavor  of  his  syrup 
from  which  side  of  his  orchard  the  sap 
was  drawn,  the  difference  coinciding  with 
the  rock  formation.  The  whole  scheme 
has  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  but 
do  not  let  that  discourage  you.  Maple 
syrup  agrees  with  the  description  of 
whisky  given  by  the  Kentuckian  who 
said  :  “Every  kind  of  whisky  is  good, 
but  some  kinds  are  better  than  others.” 

C.  O.  OBMSBEE. 
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“The  use  of  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  has  increased  my  land  value  by 
bringing  my  farm  closer  to  town.  Power  machines ,  assisted  by  this  pneumatic - 
tired  truck ,  offset  my  labor  shortage.  The  Goodyear  Cords  on  my  truck  have 
traveled  about  10,000  miles  to  date.  Solids  can’t  go  into  the  soft  fields;  pneu - 
matics  go  through  easily— haul  450  crates  to  40  by  team.  Hard  to  sell  a  second¬ 
hand  truck  on  solids  here.”—Glenmore  Green,  Farmer,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia 
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T^XTENSIVE  rural  experience,  like  that  re- 
'  lated  above,  has  confirmed  the  tendency 
of  farm  land  prices  to  increase  when  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  are  used  to  cover  long  or  difficult 
hauling  routes. 

Fertile  acreages,  ten  or  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  have  become  more  profitable 
and  hence  more  saleable  due  to  improved 
transportation  on  these  able  and  rugged 
pneumatics. 

What  formerly  was  a  tedious  and  jarring  haul 
by  either  team  or  motor  truck,  has  become  a 
brisk,  smooth  trip  due  to  the  grip,  cushioning 
and  spryness  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 


These  virtues  frequently  enable  short  cuts  to 
market,  bring  more  markets  within  easy- 
hauling  range  and  pave  the  way  for  the  safe, 
punctual  transit  of  perishables  and  shrinkages. 

The  huge  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  con¬ 
struction,  developed  with  .the  manufacturing 
care  that  protects  our  good  name,  makes 
possible  the  utmost  utility  and  economy  of 
this  type  of  pneumatic  tire. 

Detailed  information,  concerning  the  mani¬ 
fold  advantages  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  and 
general  farm  motorization,  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Waterfy  Your  Home 

With  the  Leader 

Putting  in  a  water  system  to  supply  your  home  and  your  stock 
deserves  careful  consideration.  A  mistake  is  serious  and 
expensive.  A  convenience  that  doesn’t  work  right,  that  has 
to  be  tinkered  with,  is  an  inconvenience. 

Don’t  run  any  risk.  Be  safe,  sure,  certain.  Install  the 

fkadex. 


One  of  the  Leader  Home 
Water  System*.  There  ie  a 
Leader  outfit  to  meet  the  re - 
quir entente  of  every  homo 
and  farm. 


Home  Water  Systems — Leaders  in  fame  Qd 
Well  as  in  name. 

We  know  all  systems,  but  we  sell  the 
Leader  because  it  has  been  proven  best 
by  years  of  test.  It  will  last  a  life 
time.  It  is  the  onty  home  water  sys¬ 
tem  where  the  tanks  and  pumps  are 
manufactured,  and  the  whole  system 
completed  and  tested  as  a  unit  in  one 
factory.  Since  1903  the  Leader  has 
given  satisfaction. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  local  Leader  dealer, 
write  us. 

Chat.  Millar  &  Son  Company,  Utica,  Binghamton, 
Springfield,  Mats. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Corp.,  Syracuse 
LeValley,  McLeod,  Kinkaid  Co.,  Elmira,  Schenectady 
The  Hunting  Co.,  Rochester 
John  Weekes  &  Son  Co.,  Watertown 
C.  S.  Mertick  &  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Established 

1903 


feuded 


Tanks,  Pumps  and 
Power  Equipment 


-tOWE 


stl 
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In  wet* 
Weather 

you 
/  can 

holdfast 

to  your  job 
if  you  wear  a 


Fish  Brand  Slicker 

HEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

D 

A.J. TOWER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  /<33<S 

B  O  STOISI 


202/ 


The  Celebrated  G1 LL  l'eerless  Straight 
Straw  Thresher  with  Special  Four-packer  Binder 
Attachment.  Threshes  all  kinds  f  grains.  Special 
prices  on  new  and  rebuilt  machines,  also  Papec 
ISn silage  Cutters.  Must  re>'uco  our  large  stock. 

Write  vs  fnr  catalog  and  prices 
A.  L.  Gibb  AGIl’b  WORKS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Henry  and  Morrison 

The  price  of  this  book  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $3.85,  at  which  price  we 
can  supply  it  in  future. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FREEDOM 

is  the  Starched  collar  model  men 
will  choose  this  season.  Like  all 

SU^IWELf 

COLLARS  % 

made  with  the  patented  features 
thatsave  your  tie, timeand  temper. 
Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Mahers,  T roy,  N.  Y. 


GET  THIS  CAP 

and  the  Agency  in  your 
town.  Wear  a  KNOBBY 
BROADCLOTH  CAP  and 
make  big  money  selling 
KNOBBY  CAPS.  Very  ex¬ 
pensive  cap  at  a  low  price. 
Every  boy  or  man  buys  one. 
Write  for  literature. 

THE  KNOBBY  CAP  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

306  Columbia  Bldg.,  Dept.  B 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


A  Widespread  Movement. — The  farm¬ 
ers  are  rapidly  organizing  County  Farm 
Bureaus  and  co-operatives  and  rolling  up 
membership,  then  almost  overnight  or¬ 
ganizing  them  into  a  State  federation, 
and  electing  for  it  a  well-appointed  offi¬ 
cial  roster,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
something  like  a  half  million  dollars. 
They  are  proposing  to  have  something  to 
say  about  their  crops  and  herds  and  the 
push  and  pull  of  the  markets.  This  far 
overshadows,  up  to  date,  the  Presidential 
canvass.  Reduced  down  to  the  fine  ethics 
of  the  matter,  the  farmers  propose  to  col¬ 
lect,  assign  and  convey  to  a  chartered 
organization  the  authority  to  meet  the 
great  markets  on  an  equal  footing  and 
meet  that,  market  on  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  dictation,  instead  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  eliminating  some  of  this  low 
price  for  the  farmer,  the  high  price  com¬ 
ing  to  him  direct.  Looks  like  dreams 
coming  true  in  answer  to  the  farmers’ 
long-deferred  hopes. 

Then  Something  ITas  Happened. — 
Fifty  counties  in  the  State  have  County 
Bureaus  fully  organized,  with  paid-up 
$10  memberships;  3,000  members  in  some 
counties  now,  all  federated,  and  more 
applying  for  entrance.  The  first  surpris¬ 
ing  act  has  been  staged  :  the  purchase  of 
the  great  Union  Terminal  Elevator  in 
Cleveland,  with  its  good  will  and  all  of 
its  terminal  facilities,  membership  in  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
Storage  capacity  of  350.000  bushels  of 
grain,  a  big  flouring  mill  and  almost 
fabulous  dealings  in  feeds  of  every  sort, 
and  allied  with  the  milling  industry ;  the 
whole  officered  and  managed  by  the  farm¬ 
ers’  electorate,  men  of  wide  experience 
and  reputation.  This  is  a  great  surprise, 
and  backed  by  the  county  federations,  the 
State  Grange  and  its  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence.  these  farmers  find  themselves  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  great  demanding  market, 
instead  of  being  shorn  lambs  by  specula¬ 
tive  buyers.  Now,  all  over  Northern 
Ohio,  the  farmers’  crops  will  seek  the 
terminal  elevator,  and  in  return  these 
members  in  the  adjacent  counties  will 
buy  direct  from  their  own  elevator  their 
grains,  feeds,  seeds  and  flour,  made  this 
side  of  Minneapolis,  with  a  1.000-mile 
less  freight  bill.  The  State  Bureau  does 
not  intend  to  force  the  country  dealers 
out  of  business,  but  will  propose  to  take 
them  into  partnership,  and  maintain  the 
home  trade,  but  subjected  to  the  big  mar¬ 
ket  prices. 

The  Great  Central  Bureau  will  have 
county  bureaus  and  district  selling  and 
buying  associations,  and  these,  while 
operating  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
society  or  exchange,  will  broaden  out  and 
act  as  market  directors.  They  will  look 
into  the  selling  of  live  stock,  fruits  and 
crops,  and  look  at  the  possibility  of  uni¬ 
form  prices  more  nearly  over  the  State, 
and  markets  for  things  that  so  often  go 
begging  for  a  market  when  sky-high 
prices  obtain  for  such  in  not  faraway  re¬ 
tail  markets.  All  this  seems  a  great,  un¬ 
dertaking.  but  officered  by  such  great 
P.  Miller.  C  S  Latshaw,  Murray  D.  Lin- 
P.  Miller.  C.  S.  Latshaw,  Murry  D.  Lin¬ 
coln.  Harry  C.  Beal  and  Forrest  C.  Kit- 
ner,  the  noted  market  expert,  and  the  53 
already  organized  County  Bureaus,  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  was  a  fighting 
chance  at  least  for  the  farmer  to.  get  a 
little  more  of  the  35-cent  dollar  in  the 
future.  < 

Farmers’  Equity  Union. — Central 
Ohio  is  pretty  strong  in  the  Farmers’ 
Equity  Union,  with  its  central  'at  Shelby. 
O..  aiul  this  organization  proposes  and 
has  now  entered  upon  a  plan  similar  to 
the  above.  With  something  like  75  small 
I  elevators  in  Ohio,  allied  with,  and  sell¬ 
ing  organizations  that  are  showing  a  has¬ 
tiness  combined  of  over  a  million  dollars 
in  the  past  12  months,  they  have  their 
financial  feet  pretty  closely  anchored  in 
the  soil,  and  as  they  liberate  the  farmer 
from  the  grasp  of  the  profiteers,  whom 
the  farmer  “meets  going  and  coming.” 

|  these  men  in  equity  are  entitled  to  much 
praise. 

J  ORGANIZING  Ohio. — Ohio  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  as  never  before  into  every  sort 
land  description  of  co-operative  unions  and 
J  clubs,  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  industry, 
and  so  thoroughly  as  to  cause  a  fast  ris- 
ling  respect  from  the  classes  over  and 
“against”  the  farmers’  rightful  interests. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  what  manner  of 
men  are  heading  the  political  parties  this 
Fall  or  what  they  will  or  propose  to  do 
for  the  farmer  and  at  what  cost  for 
“supervision,”  so  the  farmers  of  Ohio  are 
proposing  to  “go  after  what  they  want.” 
and  all  this  organization  is  a  result  of 
“going  after.” 

TnE  Coming  Farmers’  Institutes.— 
I  understand  these  are  to  he  much  less  in 
numbers  and  run  on  a  much  broader  plan 
the  coming  season,  and  discuss  crops  less 
and  farm  co-operation,  federation,  educa¬ 
tion,  social  centers  and  yet  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  home  and  general  country  bet¬ 
terment  more;  and  no  one  is  more  compe¬ 
tent  to  direct  not  only  the  institutes  but 
these  newer  subjects  and  problems  than 
Superintendent  F.  L.  Allen. 

The  Coldest  August  Oln  Record. — 
Fires  and  overcoats  not  of  infrequent 
record,  with  heavy  and  frequent  copious 
rains,  has  given  our  belated  Corn  crop  a 
great  awakening,  and  promises  now  to  he 
a  record-breaker  in  this  vicinity,  but  it 
lias  been  tough  on  the  autos  that  go  by, 
mud-splashed,  in  the  rain  and  often  sun¬ 
less  skies.  Most  of  our  paved  roads  are 


closed  in  sections  for  repairs  from  last 
Spring's  damage  to  freight  auto  trucks, 
which  means,  as  a  rule,  actual  rebuilding 
of  the  road,  so  the  detours  are  often  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  autoists.  The  big 
milk  trucks  have  lately  disappeared,  and 
milk  about  here  has  to  go  by  train  at  20 
per  cent  advanced  rates,  to’  the  farmers’ 
sorrow,  taking  another  clip  from  his  35- 
cent  dollar,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
toll  taken  by  the  auto  night  raiders  from 
the  cities,  who  are  now  stripping  fields 
and  gardens  and  fruits,  T  suppose,  in  re¬ 
taliation  from  the  farmers’  un-Christian 
conduct  by  wringing  actual  (?)  blood 
money  out  of  the  city  people  by  his  ex¬ 
tortion  in  prices  for  his  cheaply  produced 
farm  crops.  This  night  thieving  by  auto 
had  its  “peak”  the  other  night'  when 
thieves  loaded  up  a  $500  span  of  horses 
and  departed,  nor  left  a  trace  behind. 

J«  6( 


Pennsylvania  Farm  and  Fruit  Notes 

The  Fruit  Prospect. — The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  now  estimates 
the  Pennsylvania  apple  crop  for  1020  at 
13,180.000  bushels,  or  nearly  double'  that 
of  last  year.  The  peach  crop  ie  estimated 
at  over  1.500.000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  000.000  bushels  in  1010,  and  the 
pear  crop  estimate  is  placed  at  600.000 
bushels,  or  practically  double  last  year’s 
crop.  Whether  compensating  prices  will 
he  realized  by  the  growers  for  this  mass 
of  fruit  is  a  matter  of  some  apprehension. 
No  doubt  the  demand  for  good  fruit  will 
he  greater  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
high  price  of  sugar,  but  the  cost  of  labor, 
baskets  and.  in  fact,  everything  the 
grower  needs  is  so  great  that  even  a 
moderate  price  for  the  fruit  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  production  and 
sale.  If  the  consumer  wants  to  aid  fruit 
production  in  future  years  he  can  help 
now  by  buying  liberally  during  this  sea¬ 
son  of  plentiful  supply,  and  by  being  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  his  pur¬ 
chases.  And.  of  course,  if  he  can  buy 
direct  from  the  producer,  so  much  the 
better. 

A  Great  Apple  Country. — While 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  State  where 
apples  cannot  be  grown,  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  counties  in  which  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  growing  is  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Adams  County,  along 
the  southern  border,  is  the  banner  fruit 
county  of  the  State.  Forty-two  years  ago 
the  first  commercial  orchard  was  planted 
in  that  county,  and  at  this  time  there  are 
about  200  farms  on  which  the  principal 
crop  is  fruit,  and  that  mainly  apples, 
though  peaches  are  also  extensively  grown. 
The  total  acreage  is  placed  at  9.000  acres 
of  trees,  about  half  of  which  are  of  bear¬ 
ing  age.  Franklin  and  Cumberland  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  south  and  Lawrence  County  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  are  also  promi¬ 
nent  as  fruit  growing  centers,  but  to 
Adams  County  must  go  the  laurels  as 
the  fruit  growing  county  in  the  State, 
the  principal  fruit  growing  county  in  the 
State.  The  growers  have  their  own  fruit 
growers’  association  and  show  their  pro¬ 
gressiveness  in  the  extended  us  of  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks  and  grading  machines. 

Ruinously  Low  Prices. — Prices  of 
produce  at.  Dock  Street  Market,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  were  quoted  so  low  a  couple  of 
days  ago  as  to  spell  ruin  to  the  men  who 
produced  the  stuff.  Here  are  some  of  the 
“bargains”  offered  to  housewives  of  the 
city,  the  produce  being  put  in  20-quart 
baskets:  Tomatoes,  10  to  40c;  cabbage, 
5  to  15c;  peppers,  20  to  35c;  peaches. 
60c;  beans.  30c  to  $1:  potatoes.  SOe  to 
$1.  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
proportion  or  lower.  This  was  for  a  bas¬ 
ket  holding  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Of  course  till  transportation  and 
selling  expenses  were  paid  there  was  not 
even  a  35-cent  dollar  left  for  the  grower. 
But  where  is  the  grower  going  to  appear 
in  the  deal?  If  farmers  are  supposed  to 
he  in  the  producing  business  for  their 
health  I  imagine  one  such  season  will 
effect  a  “cure.”  Without  a  doubt  the 
present  transportation  troubles,  and  not 
lack  of  demand,  are  responsible  for  t lie 
shameful  break  in  prices  of  perishable 
fruit  and  vegetables.  If  so.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that,  we  lay  aside  the  “two  blades  of 
grass”  theory  for  awhile  and  discuss  the 
building  of  two  railroads  or  two  hard 
drive  roads  where  one  was  built  before. 
I  would  suggest  a  question  for  debate: 
“Resolved.  That  the  problem  of  proper 
distribution  of  farm  products  is  of  greater 
and  of  more  immediate  importance  both 
to  producer  and  consumer  than  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production.” 

Census  Reports. — A  comparison  of 
the  1920  census  reports  with  those  of 
1910  and  1900  reveals  a  gradual  decline 
in  the  rural  population,  while  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  the  State  generally 
have  increased  in  population.  This  is 
due.  not  so  much  to  abandoned  farms  as 
to  the  gradual  movement  of  farm  laborers 
from  country  to  city.  Modern  machinery 
and  implements  have  taken  the  place  of 
man  power,  while  the  laboring  man  has 
gone  cityward  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higher  wages  offered  there.  Years  ago 
most  every  farm  had  one  or  more  tenant 
houses,  as  they  were  called,  hut  these  are 
gradually  being  torn  away.  Farmers 
sons,  too,  are  leaving  the  farms  in  such 
numbers  as  materially  to  decrease  the 
rural  population.  DAVID  PLANK. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 
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Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  TRACTORS 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
tractor  engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the 
Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic' 

These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  tractors  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use, 
the  winter  recommendations  should  be  followed 
during  the  entire  period  when  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company’s  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and 
constitutes  a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Tractor 
Lubrication. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  listed  in  this  partial 
chart,  consult  the  Chart  of  Recommendations 
at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  for  booklet,  “Correct 
Lubrication  for  Tractors,”  which  lists  the 
Correct  Grades  for  all  Tractors. 


NAMES  OF  TRACTORS 


All  Work...- . 

Appleton  ............ 

Auhman-Tavlor.  (18-36). 

M  M  (22-4$) . 

“  “  (15-30)  (W*uke«ha 
"  "  All  Other  Modcli . 
Avery  (S-10) . 


"  All  Other  Models  . 
flatet  Steel  Mule . 


Big  Dull . . 

Buckeye  (Findlay,  Ohio). . . 
Cave  (9-18)  . 

"  no-18): . 

"  no- 20) . 

"  ( 1 2-2 S  U  20-40) . 

"  05-27)  . 

"  All  Other  Model*  .... 

Chirac . 

Cleveland . 

CoJcnun . 

Common  $«n»e . 

COD . 

Craig  . . 

Creeping  Grip .  ' 

e.b-  (f-i6). . :::j. 

'  (Reeve*) . 

**  All  Other  Model*  . .... 

Flour  City  (20-35) .  ... 

**  AH  Other  Model* 

Fordvon . 

Cat  Pull . 

Grain  Uelt  . 

Happy  Farmer . 

Hart  Parr . 

H  eider  ...  . . . 

Hcuion. . . . . 

Hollis . . 

Holt  Core r n ill aV (Modrf  IS). 

”  <Mo.lrl  4S)  . .  . 

“  '  All  Othrr  Model 

Hoi  ei  . 

Illinois  . . . 

Indiana  . 

h  C.  Prairie  Dog . . . . 

I- a  CVo**c . 

Liberty. . ] 

I  'ghtf.iot  . 

MiniKtrslii. , , . .  .. 

Mogul  (8-i6). . 

AJI  Other  Model* . 

Moline  UniveiMl . 

Monarch . 

National . 

Nevenlip  (20  12)  ’*’.’1111111! 

00  18.  10  6) . 

All  Other  Model*  . . 

I>ew  Age . 

Njlion  . * . 

oil  pun  <11-28:  vd-20)V/.v;: 

„  *  02-20.  10-30) . 

(20-40) . 

"  All  Other  Model*  .. . 

"arretr . 

Pioneer . 

i<o>cr  . . I.ir?!*!**** 

Puntly  (8-16) . V**.* 

“  (12-24) . * 

Kuuell  (Giant) 


All  Other  Model*  .' 


Sanduskv . 

Square  Turn  (tS-JO)  ”.'.  ,  ' ' 

T  "  d8  35) . ;; 

Tuan  . 

To-ko . !!!!!!!*** 

Tow mend.... ,]* . 

Trundaar. . . . 

Turner  Simplicity . 

1  win  City  (Model  15) ...  .  ' 

„  **  (Model  16). 

„  „  (Model  12-20). .  ** 

„  ..  (M«^cl  20-35).... 

Velie  Other  Model*  . 

Wallis.  . . 

Cub _ t.. . 

>Vhitney . .  . . . 
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Tractor  Shortage 

A  problem 

'which  every  farmer  must  face 


Food  is  the  reconstructor 
of  nations.  In  their  efforts 
to  regain  a  normal  peace  pro¬ 
duction,  European  Peoples  are 
bidding  their  bottom  dollar 
for  food — and  machinery  to 
produce  food. 

Here  in  America,  lack  of 
man  power  has  for  some  time 
caused  a  scramble  for  farm 
machinery.  Authoritative 
sources  predict  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  tractors. 

This  condition  makes  it 
more  important  than  ever  that 
the  farmer  get  the  utmost  ser¬ 
vice  from  his  tractor.  New 
tractors  may  be  hard  to  get. 
In  any  case  the  replacement 
cost  will  be  high. 

In  the  conservation  of  the 
tractor  no  one  thing  is  more 
important  than  scientific  lu¬ 
brication. 

Working  constantly  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  grit,  farm 
tractors  demand  lubrication 
of  the  highest 
quality.  These 
lubricants,  to  be 
efficient,  must  he 
scientifically  cor- 
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rect  for  the  engine  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  make  of  tractor  on 
which  they  are  used. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
has  for  years  been  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  scientific 
lubrication.  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oils  when  used  as  specified  in 
our  Chart  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  have  time  and  again 
proven  their  superior  value 
in  actual  savings  of  oil  and 
fuel  and  in  greater  power 
delivered. 

The  Charts  shown  here  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobdoils  will  enable 
you  to  get  most  power  and 
longest  service  from  your  auto, 
truck  and  tractor. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  put 
up  in  1-  and  5-gallon  sealed 
cans,  in  15-  30-  and  55-gallon 
steel  drums,  and  n  wood  half¬ 
barrels  and  barrels. 

Write  for  “Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion/’  a  booklet  containing 
complete  auto- 
mobile  and  trac¬ 
tor  charts  and 
other  valuable 
data. 


Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

The  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart 
below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use, 
the  winter  recommendations  should  be  followed 
during  the  entire  period  when  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company’s  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and 
constitutes  a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Auto¬ 
mobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart, 
consult  the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  send  for  booklet,  “Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion,”  which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for 
all  cars. 
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NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


fee::: 

Axmleder  (1  tor* 
M  -  All  Ou 


r  Model*. . . 


(6  cylinder) 


•finick  ... 
Cadillac. 
Chalmer*  (6-48). . 


16-40). . 
All  Oth 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
emery  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES 


New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 


All  Other  Model* _ 

Chandler  Sir . . 

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder). . . 

<F.  A.) . 

“  (F.  B.  if  1  too) _ 

M  All  Other  Model*..., 

'Cleveland.  . . 

‘  Clydesdale  (120  B: . 

All  Other  Model*... 
Cole  (6  cylinder) 

**  (8  cylinder) 

Cunningham. . . . 

Dodg*  Brother*. 

Elgin. 

Essex . . . 

Federal  (Model  S-X) . 

‘  (Special) . 

*  All  Other  Model* . 

fort  . 

Franklin . 

Cartofd  (JU,  5  &  6  ton*) . 

**  All  Other  Models . 

Grant  (6  cylinder) . 

"  (Com.)  (Model  12)  .  . 

"  (  M  )  All  Other  Modi 

Hayne*  (6  cylinder) . . 

u  (12  cylinder) . 

Holme* . . . . . 

fiudtoa  Suj 


uper  Six . ...i 

All  Other  Model*. . . . . 
[bpmobile.. ... . . 


Jam  bo.. . . 

.  rung  (8  cylinder) . * . 

Ku*el  Kar  (Model  48). . . 

.  **  **  (12  cylinder) . ’ 

•*-**.  All  OthcT  Model*. 
kJinc-  Karv . 


Liberty 
faacomobii 

flack  (Mode).  AB  h  AC) 

M  All  Other  Model*..  . 
Maibohm . . . 


Maxwell . 

Mercer . .  . 

Mitchell  (6  cylinder). 

-  \S  cylinder). 

Moline-  KTught . 

.Moos . . . . 

N**h  (Quad  ) . . . 

**  (Model  671) . 

“  All  Other  Model* . 

Rational  t6  cylinder) . . 

*  (12  cylinder) . 

Nelson . . . . . . 

Oakland  ;$  cylinder) .  . . . 

'*  All  Ot  her  Model* .... . 
JOkUmobilc  (4  cylinder). 

“*!  \6  cylinder) _ _ 

**  (8  cylinder)'. 

Overland  . . . 

Omen  Magnetic  (Model  M-25). 

-  All  Other  Model* 

Packard 


Pai-c  (6  cylinder). . . . . 

•  __  (Com.  . 


All  Other  Model* . . 

Peerica*  (8  cylinder) 

"  All  Other  Modd*..... 

Pierce  Arrow . . <» 

'*  “  (Com.)  (5  ton). . 

"  **  v  All  Other  Model*. 

Premier . . t. . 

R.  &  V.  Knight . . . . .* 

Rainier  (H,  ton) . . 

-  All  Other  Model*. .... 

Rn» . . ...... 

Kiket  . . ...* 

Rock  Fall* . . 

Saxon . . . 

bcnppa-Bvvih  (4  cylinder) .... 

**  (6&  8  cylinder). 

,  6undard  Six . 

**  (8  cylinder) . 

Steam  vK  night . . . 

Stewart  (Burfalo) . 

**  **  (Conu)  (>*  ton) 

-  7(  “)  (iron) 

•  *•(  *)AUOtherMod. 

Studebaker. .  ■  . . . 

Stut:  . . . . 

'Templar . . . . . .. 

Velie  (Model  34).  .  * . 

(C  cylmdcfT . 

M  (Cmu.)  Oi  . 

41  (  M  •)  A.«  Other  Model* 

Ward  La  France. ...  . 

We»tcott... . . . 

^Vhite  (16  valve) . 


Model* 
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High 

Pressure 


Big 

Capacity 


Economical 

Operation 


Buy  Your  Sprayer  Early 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  Hardie 
Sprayers.  Last  year  thousands  of 
orchardists  were  disappointed  because 
they  could  not  get  delivery.  Buy  early 
and  take  no  chances  of  having  to  fall 
back  on  a  less  reliable  machine. 

While  we  are  doubling  our  capacity  it 
still  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a 
big  shortage  of  Hardie  Sprayers  this  year. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  altogether 
shortage  of  labor  and  materials  but  is 
largely  caused  by  the  demand  for  a 
high  pressure,  big  capacity  sprayer  that 
will  do  the  work  quickly,  thoroughly 
and  economically. 

Growers  in  every  fruit  section  demand 
Hardie  Sprayers  because  they  meet  all 
these  exacting  conditions. 

Make  sure  of  having  your  Hardie 
Sprayer  when  you  want  it.  See  a  Hardie 
dealer  or  write  us  direct.  Place  your 
order  early. 


HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hudson,  Michigan 

For  20  years  the  foremost,  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers,  including  the  FAMOUS  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN 

Branches  at : 

Portland.  Ore,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Bro ckport,  N.  Y. 


What’s  the  Matter  with 
the  Eastern  Farmer? 

The  story  of  the  heaviest  load  ever  carried 
by  American  farmers.  Tells  why  five  million 
acres  in  New  England  are  idle,  why  women 
and  children  have  to  slave  in  the  fields.  Read 
this  remarkable  series  of  articles  in 

The 

Outlook 

These  revelations  will  do  more  to  explain 
the  plight  of  the  farmer  than  anything  ever 
published  before.  Don’t  miss  a  single  install¬ 
ment. 

Special  $1  Offer 

For  the  small  sum  of  $1  down,  and  four 
easy  monthly  payments  of  SI  each,  you  will 
receive  The  Outlook  for  one  year^  (52  num¬ 
bers).  Sign  and  mail  us  the  coupon  TODAY, 
with  a  dollar  bill. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Outlook  for  one  year,  begin¬ 
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The  Quality  Line 

For  over  32  years,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  fanners  and 
breeders  of  high  grade  live  stock 
and  poultry  who  realize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  high  class  pre¬ 
parations,  have  used 

- 

INTERNATIONAL 

==? 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry 
PREPARATIONS 

Sr 

If  you  have  never  used  them, 
you  have  missed  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  your  profits  greatly 

!EE? 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Mian.  Toronto  Cut. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Propagating  Dahlias 

Can  dahlias  be  grafted,  and  how  do  you 
do  it?  s.  E.  N. 

Mechaniscsburg,  Pa. 

Dahlias  are  easiest  propagated  by  the 
division  of  the  roots.  The  eyes  are  on 
the  crown  to  which  the  tuber  is  attached, 
and  in  dividing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  eye  on  each  division.  Grafting  is 
rather  easily  performed  by  cutting  the  top 
of  the  tuber  slanting  upward,  and  the 
cutting  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then 
tying  the  two  together  with  raffia  or  any 
other  soft  twine.  The  grafted  tuber 
should  then  be  planted  in  a  pot  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  graft,  and 
placed  in  a  frame  under  shade,  and  kept 
moist  for  a  short  time.  Grafting  is  some¬ 
times  resorted  to  in  the  growing  of  D. 
imperialis,  which  sometimes  attains  to  a 
heighth  of  18  ft.  under  glass,  on  roots  of 
the  dwarf  variety,  D.  rosea. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER, 


Flower  Perfumes 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  gives  the  following  interesting  facts 
about  the  manufacture  of  perfumes : 

Five  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  people  of  Southern  France  have 
learned  the  secret  of  extracting  the  per¬ 
fume  of  flowers  and  preserving  it.  «The 
largest  industry  for  the  manufacture  of 
natural  perfumes  is  located  in  Grasse,  at 
the  factory  of  Bruno  Court,  where  115,- 
000  acres  are  cultivated  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers.  Every  year  an  average  of 
1,860  tons  of  orange  blossoms,  930  tone 
of  roses,  147  tons  of  violets  and  1*27  tons 
of  jasmine,  etc.,  are  picked  by  hand  and 
carried  to  the  factory  where  they  are  sort¬ 
ed  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  separated. 
Since  the  average  weight  of  a  jasmine 


ed  lard.  The  perfumed  lard  is  afterwards 
separated  from  the  flowers  by  filtration 
and  pressure.  The  most  modern  method 
is  by  employing  volatile  solvents,  by 
which,  in  a  closed  extraction  apparatus, 
light  petroleum  spirit  dissolves  the  es¬ 
sences,  and  after  evaporation  in  a  vacu¬ 
um  leaves  them  in  a  solid  form. 

Sweet  odors  are  generally  classified  un¬ 
der  three  headings:  (1)  floral,  including 
all  those  obtained  from  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  (2)  annual,  those  derived  from 
all  spices,  herbs  and  roots,  (3)  balsamic, 
obtained  from  such  substances  as  resins, 
musks,  etc.  Various  essences  in  com¬ 
pound  are  used  as  substitutes  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  certain  perfumes.  The  helio¬ 
trope  in  concentrated  form  suggests  the 
aroma  of  vanilla  combined  with  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  With  this  in  mind  the 
perfumer  makes  an  excellent  “extract  of 
heliotrope”  by  combining  a  tincture  of 
vanilla  with  a  small  proportion  of  otto 
of  bitter  almonds  and  sufficient  rose  and 
orange  flower  essences  to  give  sweetness 
and  floral  character.  A  substitute  for 
magnolia  odor  is  obtained  by  mixing  or¬ 
ange  flower,  tuberose  and  violet,  essences, 
the  addition  of  a  touch  of  cedrat  giving 
the  peculiar  sweetness  characteristic  of 
the  flower. 

Chemical  substitutes  for  perfumes,  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  chemist,  enter  greatly  in 
the  present-day  market,  especially  in  the 
cheaper  perfumery.  The  laboratory  rival 
of  any  natural  perfume  may  be  a  chemical 
artificial  product  which  is  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical  with  it,  both  physically  and  chem¬ 
ically.  Among  the  sources  of  perfume; y 
are  the  laboratory  by-products  of  coal  tar. 


Planting  Alfalfa  Roots 

I  note  on  page  1368  an  article  on  trans¬ 
planting  roots  of  Alfalfa,  and  notice  the 
following  sentence :  “Make  sure  that  the 


The  Orange  Harvest  in  Palestine 


flower  is  about  120  milligrams,  approxi¬ 
mately  5.000,000,000  blossoms  are  annual¬ 
ly  picked  by  hand.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  two-thirds  of  the  flower  pickers 
of  Grasse  live  to  the  age  of  70. 

The  principal  methods  of  procuring  the 
aroma  from  the  flowers  are  maceration, 
enfieurage,  and  distillation.  The  odors 
of  all  vegetable  matter  are  contained  in  a 
constituent  called  otto.  This  essential 
oil,  or  otto,  is  always  present  in  a  liquid 
form  varying  in  color  from  light  straw  to 
dark  red  or  brown,  and  possessing  the 
odor  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived.  As  it  exists  in  such  small  propor¬ 
tion,  when  isolated,  a  re  arkable  concen¬ 
tration  of  odor  is  contained.  The  yield 
of  otto  varies  according  to  the  material. 
For  example,  nutmeg  and  lemon  rind  con-  • 
tain  6  per  cent  or  more  and  can  profitably 
be  extracted  by  expression.  Roses,  how¬ 
ever.  yield  a  very  low  percentage,  so  lit¬ 
tle  that  300  lbs.  of  petals  will  furnish  but 
three  teaspoons  of  otto. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  generally 
known,  consisting  of  vaporizing  a  liquid 
in  a  closed  vessel  and  conducting  the 
vapor  to  a  receiver  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
densed  by  the  application  of  cold  water. 
When  the  flowers  are  placed  in  the  still 
with  the  correct  proportion  of  water  and 
heat  applied  the  otto,  being  volatile,  rises 
with  the  steam,  and  both  being  condensed 
together,  readily  separate  when  cool.  The 
water  distillate  from  the  flowers  is  con¬ 
served  in  huge  containers  to  be  used 
again,  or  sold  as  distilled  water,  rose  wa¬ 
ter,  jasmine  water,  etc. 

The  more  delicate  flowers,  as  tuberose, 
jonquil  and  jasmine,  impart  their  frag¬ 
rance  by  the  cold  enfieurage  process.  The 
flowers  are  placed  upon  the  purest  of 
scentless  cold  lard,  which  is  spread  upon 
Hass  plates  secured  to  wooden  frames. 
Fresh  blossoms  are  daily  added  until  the 
lard  has  become  impregnated  with  the 
otto,  the  latter  b«>ing  extracted  by  agi¬ 
tating  in  cold  alcohol  and  evaporating. 

Another  method  of  extracting  perfumes 
is  by  hot  maceration,  the  flowers  being 
immersed  and  continually  stirred  in  lieat- 


crown  of  the  plant  is  put  close  down  to 
the  ground.”  It  is  my  belief  that  this  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  I  experimented  some 
with  transplanting  Alfalfa  a  few  years 
ago,  and  a  year  or  two  after  the  work 
was  done  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  crown  should  be  placed  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  I  suspect 
it  would  be  well  if  some  experiments  were 
made  to  indicate  how  low  the  crown 
could  be  safely  planted  and  have  the  root 
still  live.  Some  which  were  accidentally 
planted  with  the  crown  two  or  three 
inches  under  the  ground  have  stooled  out 
astonishingly,  whereas  those  that  were 
planted  with  the  crown  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  did  not  stool  out  appreciably. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  it  is  my 
present  belief  that  real  success  in  trans¬ 
planting  depends  on  getting  the  crown  as 
far  below  the  surface  as  practical  and 
have  the  root  live.  As  you  will  readily 
see,  when  the  crown  is  below  the  surface 
it  will  throw  out  lateral  shoots,  and  these 
lateral  shoots  will  in  turn  throw  out  other 
lateral  shoots,  and  so  on,  whereas  when 
the  crown  is  above  the  surface  you  never 
get  more  than  the  original  crown. 

r.  P.  W. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  idea  is  sen¬ 
sible,  and  that  the  advice  is  sound.  It 
will  not  do,  however,  to  plant  the  crowns 
too  deep.  Just  lightly  covered  with  soil 
is  about  right. 


The  Bookshelf 

Diseases  of  Greenhouse  Crops  and 
Their  Control,  by  J.  .  J-~£anenhaus, 
I’ll  1).  Dr  .Tanenhaus  is  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  riant  Pathology  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy  at  the  T<>xas  Experiment  Station. 

In  this  book  the  various  crops  are 
treated  in  detail,  their  diseases  described 
and  control  measures  advised.  1  here  are 
also  chapters  on  greenhouse  insects,  lae 
book  contains  429  pages,  many  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  copious  index.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  greenhouse  literature,  am 
should  form  a  part  of  the  working  libraiy 
of  all  truck  growers  and  florists.  I llh; 
lished  by  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co,,  New  loik, 
price  $8. 
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of  the  water  applied  will  be  wasted.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  kinks  in 
succcessful  orchard  irrigation,  c.  o.  o. 


Early  Molt;  Fattening  Belgian  Hares 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  molting  in  May.  some  old  hens  and 
some  pullets  which  laid  only  a  few  eggs 
last  Winter?  No  changes  in  feed,  only 
sifted  some  line  scrap  out  for  chicks,  and 
put  balance  in  liens’  mash.  I  have  been 
at  the  egg  business  15  years,  and  this  is 
a  new  one.  Another  flock,  under  electric 
light,  laid  heavily  all  Winter  and  molted 
iu  March ;  birds  were  fat  at  the  time, 
2.  What  is  a  good  fattening  ration  for 
Belgian  hares,  confined?  Mine  prefer 
clover  to  any  grain.  I  wish  to  put  meat 
on  quickly,  if  possible,  so  thought  grain 
would  be  better.  d.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

1.  Molting  is  a  very  variable  perform¬ 


ut-yeuus  upon  uie  way 
been  kept  and  the  amount  of  litter  or 
other  foreign  matter  in  it.  The  price 
varies  with  the  local  demand,  of  course, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  it  might  be  in 
your  locality.  It  will  be  best  to  find  this 
by  inquiry  Among  your  neighbors  if  you 
have  any  considerable  quantity  to  sell. 

2.  Diarrhoeas  may  or  may  not  be  con¬ 
tagious.  True  bacillary  white  diarrhoea, 
the  most  serious  form  of  the  affection,  is 
both  contagious  and  transmissible  through 
the  egg  to  chicks  from  infected  stock. 
Your  own  healthy  breeding  stock  would 
not  convey  this  disease  to  their  young, 
but  the  latter  might  pick  it  up  with  drop¬ 
pings  from  other  infected  fowls.  This  is 
a  disease,  however,  which  shows  within 
the  first  few  weeks  from  hatching.  If 
your  old  fowls  have  contracted  diarrhoea 
in  their  new  quarters,  these  latter  should 
be  most  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and  disin¬ 
fected  as  far  as  practicable.  The  hoe  and 
broom  should  be  vigorously  used  in  the 
buildings,  followed  by  the  whitewash 
brush  or  sprayer.  All  utensils  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  .difficult  to  renovate  old  poultry 
runs;  their  use  should  be  discontinued 
for  a  time  and  the  plow  and  cultivator 


A  Country  Road 


Propagating  Currants 

I  wish  to  propagate  some  currants 
from  cuttings.  Can  I  set  the  cuttings  in 
the  ground  this  Fall,  as  I  have  heard 
should  be  done?  I  am  somewhat  skept¬ 
ical.  If  so,  when  should  the  cuttings  be 
set  out,  and  should  they  be  of  this  season’s 
growth?  o.  F.i\ 

Winsted,  Conn. 

As  suggested  with  gooseberries,  page 
1344,  currants  can  be  set  successfully  iu 
the  Fall.  The  cuttings  should  be.  taken 
from  the  present  season’s  wood  as  early 
in  the  Autumn  as  possible,  that  is,  just 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall.  To  callus, 
invert  the  bundles  of  cuttings  and  cover 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  Plant 
in  rows  before  the  ground  freezes,  leaving 
but  two  buds  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  light  mulch  of  straw  <  >.* 
manure  should  be  applied  along  the  rows 
or  a  furrow  could  be  plowed  over  them 
and  this  soil  raked  off  in  the  Spring.  This 
practice  has  always  proven  successful  in 
New  York.  t.  ii.  t. 


Yam  Culture  in  the  West  Indies 

In  a  note  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad  and  To¬ 
bago,  quoted  in  Bulletin  No.  170  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction.  LI.  II.  Morton  writes  as  follows : 

“I  dug  my  last  yam  of  the  1919  crop 
on  the  2d  day  of  February.  From  a 
space  measuring  37  square  rods  4.051 
lbs.  were  dug,  of  which  1.440  lbs.  are 
very  fine  Chinese,  or  ‘potato’  yams.  My 
largest  ‘Lisbon*  weighed  31  lbs.  net.  From 
experience  I  find  that  planting  in  trenches 
is  more  profitable  than  other  methods. 
Each  morning  a  grass-cart  load  of  stable 
stuff  is  unloaded  into  the  trenches  for  the 
next  crop.  It  is  also  found  that  planting 
2 y<2  ft.  apart  pays  better  than  3  ft ;  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  and  weeding  the  banks 
regularly  once  a  month,  from  May  to 
October,  are  very  worth  while.  Seed  se¬ 
lection  is  also  most  important.  Yams 
planted  near  trees,  or  that  get  shade  of 
any  kind,  give  poor  results.  Yams  keep 
very  well  for  one  year.  When  shoots  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  March.  April  and  May. 
break  off  carefully.  The  longer  yams  are 
kept,  the  more  mellow  they  get.  and  are 
at  their  best  by  October  or  November. 
Chinese  yams,  when  well  cooked,  boiled, 
roasted,  etc.,  are  better  than  potatoes 
that  have  been  imported  here.” 


Transplanting  Oriental  Poppies 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  Oriental 
poppies  can  be  transplanted  without  loss 
in  the  Spring,  or  is  it  wiser  to  do  Fall 
transplanting?  They  have  very  long  tap¬ 
roots.  MRS.  W.  D.  T. 

Rutherford.  N.  J. 

Oriental  poppies  are  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant.  because  of  their  long  tap-root.  The 
best  time  to  move  theta  is  in  late  July 
or  August,  when  the  leaves  die  down  after 
flowering,  and  clumps  may  be  divided  at 
this  time.  They  may  also  be  increased 
by  root  cuttings  Plants  transplanted  or 
divided  at  this  time  will  start  growth  in 
the  Autumn,  but  will  not  flower  as  freely 
as  usual  the  m  xt  Spring.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  plants  alive  when  moved 
in  the  Spring,  though  plants  are  often  set 
at  that  season.  Our  best  success  has  been 
from  Oriental  poppies  sown  where  they 
were  to  remain,  but  we  are  aware  that 
careful  gardeners  do  transplant  them  af¬ 
ter  blooming  with  fair  success. 


Norway  Maple  with  Leaf-spot 

I  have  a  Norway  maple  tree  on  which 
the  leaves  are  affected  with  black  spots, 
dry  up  and  fall  off.  Will  you  inform  me 
what  can  be  done,  and  what  disease  it  is 
affected  with?  r  II.  A.  C. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

T  hardly  think  that  the  tree  is  affected 
with  any  particular  disease.  If  so.  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  correct 
the  trouble  during  the  present  season. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  trouble  for  next 
season.  This  can  be  done  by  carefully 
raking  and  destroying  the  dead  leaves, 
in  which  leaf-spot  disease  is  carried  over. 
This  may  be  done  at  any  time  before 
growth  of  the  leaf-buds  begins  next 
Spring.  A  thorough  application  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution  about  the  time  the  leaves 
attain  full  growth  will  also  have  a 
greater  or  less  tendency  towards  killing 
any  spores  that  may  escape  destruction 
with  the  leaves. 

The  trouble  is  probably  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  tree  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  the  best  way  to 
remedy  this  is  to  take  a  sharp-pointed  iron 
bar  and  make  a  series  of  holes,  about 
two  feet  apart  each  way.  and  IS  inches 
deep,  over  the  entire  area  that  is  over¬ 
hung  by  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Then 
turn  the  hose  upon  the  ground  and  let 
the  water  run  until  the  holes  are  all  filled 
and  water  stands  in  them  nearly  to  the 
surface.  Then,  after  three  or  four  days, 
repeat  the  operation.  The  fact  that  we 
have  had  an  ample  rainfall  this  season 
ls  n°  indication  that  the  tree  has  been 
able  to  retain  and  use  a  sufficient  quantity 
supply  its  needs.  The  surface  or  the 
condition  of  the  soil  may  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  rain  water  will  run  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  sewer  without  benefiting 
the  tree.  In  applying  the  water,  do  not 
1  to  make  the  holes,  or  a  large  part 


ance.  both  as  to  time  and  extent.  While 
it  normally  occurs  iu  full  after  the  sea¬ 
son's  laying,  preparatory  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year,  it  may  be  brought  about, 
at  least  to  a  partial  extent,  by  anything 
thatt  produces  a  marked  change  in  the 
fowl's  habits  or  surroundings.  A  change 
in  feeding,  in  location  or  even  in  care¬ 
takers  may  induce  molting,  and  the  new 
system  of  Winter  lighting  has  upset  the 
hen’s  habit  in  this  respect  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  fact  that  your  flock  molted 
in  the  Spring,  after  a  period  of  heavy 
laying  under  lights,  should  by  no  means 
condemn  it  to  market,  though  it  may  have 
materially  interfered  with  the  current 
season’s  egg  production.  liens  that  molt 
under  natural  conditions,  after  a  short 
period  of  Winter  and  Spring  laying,  give 
one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  inferiority  as 
egg-producers,  however.  A  high  producer 
is  a  late  mol  ter.  limiting  from  October  to 
December.  liens  that  molt  in  August,  or 


before,  under  natural  and  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  are  the  hens  that  have  made  the 
poorest  egg  record  for  the  year. 

2.  I  know  of  uo  better  fattening  ration 
than  clover  and  oats  for  Belgian  hares, 
and  doubt  if  you  will  gain  anything  by 
cutting  out  the  former.  It  is  best  fed  in 
a  wilted  condition.  H.  b.  d. 


Value  of  Hen  Manure;  Diarrhoea 

1.  Could  you  give  me  the  price  on  hen 
manure  per  barrel?  2.  Would  you  give 
me  information  on  contagious  diarrhoea? 
I  moved  here  last  June  with  a  perfectly 
healthy  flock  and  in  less  than  a  month 
they  had  contracted  it.  the  doctor  said, 
from  the  houses  on  the  premises.  Will  it 
return  this  season,  and  what  can  I  do  to 
prevent  it?  I  have  separated  my  flock 
and  am  going  to  use  eggs  for  setting.  Do 
you  think  there  would  be  danger  of  this 
disease  showing  up  in  the  baby  chicks? 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  d.  f.  nv. 

1.  The  real  value  of  poultry  mauure 


used  to  renew  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil.  M.  B.  D. 


Confinement  of  the  Insane 

My  case,  I  believe,  is  unparalleled.  But 
it  is  not  in  order  to  enter  complaints, 
rather  one  of  asking  whatever  provision 
the  law  makes  so  as  to  straighten  my  life 
to  normal  conditions  of  right  living  in  the 
performance  of  the  activities  for  which 
I  am  fitted' — teaching,  translations,  plus  a 
wee  bit  of  verse  and  prose-writing.  The 
medical  opinion  has  repeatedly  pro¬ 
nounced  me  well  enough  to  leave.  In 
closing,  may  I  ask  what  becomes  of  pat- 
tients  who,  momentarily  ill  at  some  crit¬ 
ical  period  of  life,  have  no  one  to  stand 
sponsor  for  them,  yet  who,  as  myself,  are 
qualified  to  earn  a  living  upon  return  to 
health?  That,  to  me,  is  the  all-important 
question.  x.  Y.  z. 

The  above  questions  from  a  patient  in 


one  of  our  State  hospitals  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  mental  disorders  will  interest 
many  who  have  friends  iu  these  institu¬ 
tions.  or  who  may,  perhaps,  fear  that  they 
themselves  may  sometime  become  such 
patients.  There  are  undoubtedly  some, 
too,  who  have  a  lurking  dread  of  possible 
unnecessary  and  unjust  confinement  at 
the  instance  of  relatives,  or  others,  who 
may  wish  to  obtain  control  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  get  them  out  of  the  way.  To 
such  people  a  brief  description  of  the 
safeguards  thrown  by  law  about  the  men¬ 
tally  incompetent  should  be  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  reassuring. 

General  supervision  over  asylums,  both 
public  and  private,  is  maintained  iu  New 
York  State  by  a  State  Hospital  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  headquarters  .at  Albany.  No 
one  may  be  confined  in  any  institution 
not  under  the  direct  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  this  commission,  and  no  one 
may  be  confined  iu  any  institution  with¬ 
out  having  first  been  committed  by  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  or  a  supreme 
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court  justice.  The  law  rightly  makes  the 
commitment  of  an  insane  person  to  an 
institution  a  somewhat  complicated  mat¬ 
ter,  properly  safeguarding  his  rights. 

The  first  official  to  whose  attention  an 
alleged  insane  person  must  be  brought 
prior  to  commitment  is  the  local  health 
officer.  This  official  is  a  local  physician, 
acquainted  in  most  instances  with  the 
patient  and  pretty  apt  to  know  something 
about  the  family  relationships.  If  this 
health  officer  believes,  after  investigation, 
that  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  he  will  appoint  one  or  two  other 
physicians  qualified  to  act  as  medical 
examiners  to  seVke  alone  or  with  him  as 
an  examining  board.  These  physicians 
may  not.  be  experts  in  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  diseases,  and  they  usually  arc  not, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  that  they  should  be, 
for  an  examination  by  experts  will  come 
later.  This  examining  board  will  ordi¬ 
narily  be  composed  of  fairly  shrewd  men, 
however,  well  acquainted  with  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  for 
designing,  persons  to  put  anything  over 
on  them  in  the  way  of  securing  an  unjust 
confinement. 

If  this  ^examining  board  believes  that 
the  interests'of  he  patient  and  his  family 
require  his  detention — and  it  very  fre¬ 
quently  does  not,  even  though  some  de¬ 
gree. of  mental  incompetency  is  evident — 
it  will  make  a  written  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  to  the  county,  judge,  and  the  patient 
and  his  near  relatives,  or  guardians,  will 
be  served  with  a  written  notice  that  an 
application  will  be  made  to  this  judge 
for  .  an  order  committing  the  patient  to 
an  institution..  The  day  and  hour  of  this 
proposed  application  must  be  mentioned 
in  that  notice,  and  an  opportunity  thus 
be  given  the  patient  or  his  friends  to  ap¬ 
pear  also  before  the  judge  and  dispute  the 
findings  of  the  examining  board. 

.  The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge.  He  will  give  a  hearing  to  the 
patient  or  his  friends,  or  may  order  one 
and  summon  witnesses,  if  he  ‘is  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  examining 
board.  In  rural  counties,  at  least,  the 
county  judge  is  more  than  likely  to  know 
some  of  the  family  involved,  and  he  is 
given  full  discretion  in  the  matter  of  or¬ 
dering  a  commitment.  Llere  again  is  a 
point  at  which  any  attempted  crooked 
work  will  be  likely  to  strike  a  snag.  Any 
attempt  to  “railroad”  a  person  to  an  asy¬ 
lum  will  find  a  station  stop  at  the  county 
judge’s  office,  with  ample  opportunity  for 
an.  explanation  of  its  purpose  before  the 
trip  is  continued.  Granting,  however, 
that  the  judge  is  satisfied  and  orders  the 
patient. committed,  a  rehearing  of  the  case 
may  still  be  had  by  an  application  to  a 
supreme  court  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  or  any  of  his  friends.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  such  an  application,  this  iustice 
will  order  a  jury  trial  of  the  question  of 
the  patients’  insanity.  Such  a  request 
for  a  rehearing  must  be  made  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  original  order  of 
commitment. 

When  a  proper  order  for  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  an  alleged  insane  person  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  superintendent  of  a  State 
hospital,  a  transfer  officer  is  usually  sent 
for  the  patient,  and  this  officer  makes 
some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. .  After  reaching  the  hospital,  the 
patient  is  .  examined  by  the  physicians 
there,  and  if  there  are  any  indications  of 
his  having  been  sent  there  from  improper 
motives,  a  social  worker  connected  with 
the  hospital  is  detailed  to  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  conditions  at  the  patient’s 
home.  Financial  conditions  are  reported 
to  the  Attorney  General’s  office  at  Al¬ 
bany.  and  if  the  patient  has  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  property  a  committee 
is  appointed  to  look  after  his  interests. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there 
are  a  number  of  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  improper  commitment  to  a 
State  hospital  for  the  insane;  now.  how 
about  the  continued  detention  of  patients 
once  committed?  When  recovery  of  a 
patient  has  taken  place,  it  is.  of  course, 
promptly  recognized  by  the  caretakers 
and  physicians  in  charge,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  institution  will  secure 
the  patient’s  release  Should  he  fail  to  do 
so,  the  patient,  or  any  of  his  friends  act¬ 
ing  in  his  behalf,  may  apply  to  any  judge 
of  a  court  of  record  for  a  write  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  thus  bring  a  review  of  the 
case  before  the  judge  granting  the  writ. 
This  judge,  if  satisfied  of  the  patient’s 
recovery,  may  then  order  his  release. 
Power  to  release  a  patient  also  resides 
in  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  insane  are  so  overcrowded, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  so  high, 
that  the  officials  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  patients  whom  they  may  dis¬ 
charge  with  reasonable  prospects  of  their 
being  able  to  get  along  at  home.  If  such 
patients  have  no  relatives  or  friends  to 
look  after  them,  the  poor  authorities  of 
their  home  towns  are  requested  to  take 
them  in  charge.  Many  patients  are  re¬ 
leased  on  parole,  giving  them  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  again  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  life  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  If  they  fail,  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  institution  for  further  care 
and  treatment.  m.  b.  d. 


A  British  consul,  stationed  in  an  Af¬ 
rican  village,  just  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  received  the  following  telegram 
from  his  bureau  chief:  “War  declared. 
Arrest  all  enemy  aliens  at  once.”  Two 
days  later  the  bureau  chief  was  handed 
the  following  reply :  “Have  arrested  two 
Frenchmen,  a  Dutchman,  three  Germans, 
two  Americans,  a  Polander,  three  Rus¬ 
sians  and  an  Italian.  Please  tell  me 
whom  we  are  at  war  with.” — Evervbodv’s 
Magazine. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  airplane  piloted  by 
Lieut.  J.  M.'  Grier  of  the  "United  States 
Navy,  with  Sergt.  P.  J.  Saxe  of  the 
United  States  Army,  as  a  passenger, 
went  into  a  nose  dive  September 
6  while  circling  the  tennis  grounds  at 
Forest  Hills.  L.  I.,  and  plunged  500  feet 
to  earth  in  full  view  of  the  8,000  or  0,000 
persons  who  were  watching  the  national 
championship  matches  from  the  grand¬ 
stands.  Both  Lieut.  Grier  and  Sergt. 
Saxe  were  killed,  the  former  instantly. 

Two  women  and  a  man  were  crushed 
to  death  and  two  men  were  injured  Sep¬ 
tember  6  when  a  slide  of  shale  forced  out 
a  bridge  leading  to  one  of  the  stairways 
in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  under  Niagara 
Falls.  A  hundred  or  more  tourists  who 
were  in  the  cave  at  the  time  had  narrow 
escapes,  many  being  bruised  and  cut  by 
the  falling  rock.  The  dead  and  injured 
were  members  of  a  party  of  tourists  just 
completing  a  tour  of  the  cave.  With  a 
guide  leading,  the  party  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  of  the  four  bridges  in  the  cave 
when  the  slide  came,  its  noise  drowned 
by  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  The  guide 
was  not  touched  by  the  slide,  and  his  first 
intimation  of  it  came  from  the  screams 
of  the  women.  The  accident  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  the  cave 
since  the  first  stairway  was  built  in  1883. 
There  have  been  slides  before,  but  only 
in  the  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

Two  little  boys  were  crushed  and  killed 
September  7  and  four  others  were  ser¬ 
iously  injured  when  an  automobile  which 
was  being  driven  past  a  corner  of  Fifty- 
fifth  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  ran  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  pinned 
them  against  a  building.  The  driver  of 
the  car  was  injured  himself,  but  despite 
his  injuries  managed  to  escape  in  the 
crowd  which  gathered. 

Chineotecgue,  Va.,  a  town  on  an  island 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  wTith  a 
population  of  2.600,  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  September  7.  Only  the 
walls  of  a  bank,  a  few  chicken  houses 
and  several  isolated  shacks  remain  stand¬ 
ing.  Two  children  are  reported  lost  and 
Elmer  Watson,  a  coast  guard,  has  a 
fractured  skull.  Coast  guards  from  the 
Chineoteague  stations  and  the  Assateague 
Island  brought  fire  fighting  apparatus 
across  three  miles  of  rough  seas.  They 
rescued  many  from  burning  houses. 

The  United  States  disciplinary  bar¬ 
racks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was 
ruled  by  a  “council”  of  prisoners  from 
January  to  July,  1919.  and  this  method 
of  administration  was  adopted  on  orders 
from  the  War  Department,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  in  a  report  made  Sept.  6  by  Oscar 
C.  Schmitz,  special  agent  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  Testimony  set  forth  in 
the  report  indicated  >  that,  the  “prison 
council”  system  was  discontinued  in  July, 
1919,  after  it  failed  to  restore  satisfac¬ 
tory  conditions  to  the  prison.  Colonel 
Rice  was  relieved  as  commandant  of  the 
prison  shortly  afterward. 

Ten  persons  were  killed  and  more  than 
50  were  injured  near  Globeville,  Col., 
September  6.  when  an  outbound  train  on 
the  Denver  &  Interurban  Railway  going 
to  Eldorado  Springs,  a  mountain  resort, 
crashed  into  a  heavily  loaded  Interurban 
train  coming  to  Denver  from  Boulder. 

Nine  bodies  have  been  recovered  from 
the  ruins  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Hotel  Houston  and  Opera  House  and 
burned  two  blocks  of  dwellings  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses  at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  ,  _  , , 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn 
returned  indictments  September  3  against 
William  P.  Tiernan,  brother  of  County 
Judge  J.  Harry  Tiernan  of  Richmond 
County,  and  Henry  Hugot,  proprietor  of  a 
roadhouse  at  St..  George,  S.  I.,  charging 
them  with  conspiracy  to  violate  the  V  ol¬ 
stead  act  by  illegal  transportation  of 
liquor.  The  indictments  are  the  result,  of 
an  investigation  of  alleged  bootlegging 
activities  on  Staten  Island  following  the 
murder  of  Frederick  P.  Eckert.  It  is 
charged  that  three  barrels  of  whiskey 
found  by  revenue  agents  at  Hugot’s  road¬ 
house  were  received  illegally  by  him  from 


Tiernan. 

Total  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  which 
functioned  during  the  war  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  George  Creel,  were  $8,245,249, 
according  to  a  report  filed  with  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defence.  The  net  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  considerably  lower  than  this 
because  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  films,  and  was  fixed  by  E.  Iv. 
Ellsworth,  the  liquidating  officer,  at  $4.- 
954.200.  The  film  sales  made  under  the 
committee’s  direction  amounted  to  $2.- 
394.073.  The  committee  was  financed  by 
Congressional  appropriations  of  $1,250,- 
000.  the  report  said,  and  by  the  allotment 
to  it  from  President  Wilson  of  $5,650,000 
from  funds  placed  in  hie  hands  for  use 
for  national  security  purposes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  record  for 
Southern  Alberta  has  been  made  when  60 
acres  of  rye  were  thrashed  yielding  an 
average  of  49  bushels  to  the  acre.#  At  the 
present  price  of  grain  the  crop  is  worth 
approximately  $100  an  acre. 

A  credit  for  Germany  and  other  Cen¬ 
tral  European  countries  equal  to  the  fund 
held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  less 
existing  claims,  will  be  requested  when 
Congress  reconvenes,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  announced.  It  is  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  net  figures  will  be  well  to¬ 
ward  $1,000,000,000.  According  to  the 
plan,  the  farmers  would  send  their  sur¬ 
plus  wool  to  the  Central  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  credit  would  finance  the 
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transaction.  Only  the  coarse  grades, 
which  are  not  utilized  for  clothing  here, 
would  be  exported. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  September  10  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
quarantine  against  the  Japanese  beetle  of 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  measure  will  place  restrictions' 
upon  the  movement  from  those  States  of 
(1)  farm,  garden  and  orchard  products 
of  all  kinds,  including  all  fresh,  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables;  (2)  grain  and  for¬ 
age  crops  of  all  kinds;  (3)  nursery,  orna¬ 
mental  and  greenhouse  stock  and  all 
other  plants,  including  bulbs  and  cut 
flowers;  and  (4)  soil,  compost  and  ma¬ 
nure  other  than  fresh  manure. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  held  at  Columbus,  O..  August  21- 
28.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  I..  F.  Miller.  Toledo,  O. ;  vice- 
president,  H  A.  Dooley.  Cook  Co.,  Ill. ; 
secretaries,  Samuel  W.  Severance,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ivy..  and  H.  J.  Cheney,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. ;  organization  secretary,  C. 
W.  Waid. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Flower  Growers’  Association 
the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Pres¬ 
ident,  W.  J.  Keimel,  Elmhurst,  Ill. ;  vice- 
president.  E.  Allan  Peirce.  Waltham, 
Mass. ;  secretary,  J.  F.  Amrnann,  Ed- 
wardsville,  Ill. ;  treasurer,  W.  R.  Pierson, 
Cromwell,  Conn. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  13-18. 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Fair, 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School, 
Walpole,  Mass.,  September  15-16. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  September  19-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual  fair,  Mineola,  N.  Y., 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep¬ 
tember  27-October  1. 

International  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
September  27-October  3. 

Vermont  State  Fair.  White  River 
Junction,  September  28-October  1. 


National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

Annual -Fair,  Danbury  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Danbury,  Conn.,  October  4-9. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  7-16. 

Farmers’  Week,  Morrisville  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  October 
12-16. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
Conn..  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  8-13. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  November  13-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-D'ecember  4. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo,  O.,  December  2-10. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Col.,  January  22-29. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  24 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale,  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee :  II. 
E.  Haslett,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Sept.  23 — Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Iv.  J.  Seulke,  secre¬ 
tary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chiccago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.  managers. 

Oct.  16 — Holsteins;  125  head  registered. 
John  C.  Reagan.  Spot  Farm,  Tully.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-30 — Holsteins.  Green  County 
Ilolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale  at  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 


Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  Farm  Women 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  gives  us  two 
pages  each  week.  A  great  many  farm 
women  are  going  to  vote  this  yeai%  or 
within  a  few  years  at  most.  Might  we 
not  profitably  study  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  confronting  us  at  the 
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present  time?  Personally,  I  have  lost 
interest  in  cooking  recipes  and  dyeing 
and  making  over  clothes.  The  average 
farm  woman  can  prepare  enough  dishes 
to  satisfy  any  normal  appetite,  provided 
she  has  the  material  to  prepare  them 
from.  She  has  also  shown  a  remarkable 
ability  to  make  flour  sacks  and  partly- 
worn  materials  into  presentable  clothing. 
There  is  more  danger  of  her  overworking 
the  idea  of  cookery  and  economy  than  of 
her  needing  to  be  stimulated  to  further 
effort.  When  women  place  a  value  ou 
their  time  and  energy  they  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  expense  of  some  of  these 
economies.  But  as  long  as  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  their  time  and  thought 
on  finding  ways  to  make  over  materials 
that  have  already  done  duty,  in  soaking 
the  paint  off  from  old  window  shades,  in 
comparing  recipes  in  the  hope  of  finding 
one  costing  a  cent  or  two  less  than  one 
already  familiar,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  continue  to  do  it.  There  are  better 
methods  of  salvage  for  old  materials  than 
at  the  expense  of  the  best  brain  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  mothers  of  our  country 
homes. 

For  instance,  take  the  sugar  situation. 
How  many  of  us  know  that  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  enormous  capital,  mostly  iu 
the  hands  of  great  financiers?  Actually 
how  great  is  the  sugar  shortage,  and  what 
does  it  cost  to  produce  sugar?  Was 
there  actual  loss  when  it  was  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  and  sold  for  12  cents? 
What  are  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
shoe  and  clothing  industries,  and  of  the 
cotton  mills?  What  does  it  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce  flour  at  the  present  price  of  wheat? 
Why  do  we  hear  complaint  of  Govern¬ 
ment  price-fixing  in  regard  to  wheat,  but 
nothing  said  about  prices  being  paid  for 
live  stock,  leading  one  to  wonder  if  we 
would  have  gotten  more  for  wheat  had 
the  minimum  price  not  been  fixed?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  I  would  like 
to  see  discussed.  Could  we  not  have  an 
information  bureau  and  get  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  matters  of  vital  in¬ 
terest?  We  do  not  live  in  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  day,  so  why  try  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  there,  or  why  consent  to  be  slaves 
to  our  kitchens?  I  can  make  a  better 
apple  pie  when  I  get  out  of  the  kitchen 
part  of  the  time,  and  it  really  tastes  good 
to  me  then.  ruth  n.  asiiley. 
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Sugar  from  Palm  Trees 

Th  December,  1919,  Missouri  Botanic 
Garden  Bulletin  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sugar  palm,  Arenga  sacehar- 
ifera.  This  palm  is  a  native  of  India, 
where  it  is  of  economic  value  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  fiber  and  sugar.  Palm 
sugar  has  been  collected  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  natives  of  India,  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines  for  many  years.  India 
now  is  increasing  its  production  of  sugar 
from  the  extensive  semi-cultivated  groves 
of  the  wild  date  of  Bengal  and  the  pal- 
invra  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
stations  in  the  Philippines  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  four  well-known  palms, 
which,  with  the  use  of  modern  machinery, 
ought  to  increase  greatly  the  production 
of  sugar.  The  coeoanut  palm  will  pro¬ 
duce  sugar,  but  its  present  economic 
product  of  copra  is  too  valuable  to  be 
replaced  by  anything  else. 

The  “kaong”  or  sugar  palm  in  the 
Cavite  Province  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
begins  to  flower  in  six  years,  provided  the 
tree  has  plenty  of  room  for  development. 
It  is  not  strictly  a  jungle  species,  but  pre¬ 
fers  the  banks  of  mountain  streams,  mar¬ 
gins  of  forests,  and  particularly  open  hill¬ 
sides.  The  fiber  which  surrounds  the 
trunk  is  a  soft,  shining,  brownish  black 
substance  mixed  with  masses  of  strong 
needle-like  spines.  The  presence  of  this 
fiber  is  responsible  for  the  plant’s  local 
Spanish  name  “cabonegro”  or  “black¬ 
head.”  Economically,  this  inner  fiber  is 
valued  in  commerce  for  rope-making  be¬ 
cause  of  its  resistance  to  salt  water,  with¬ 
standing  alternate  wetting  and  drying  or 
continued  exposure,  and  is  superior  to 
any  other  fiber.  It  is  known  in  com¬ 
merce  as  “gamuti”  or  “cju.”  The  seeds 
when  fully  matured  are  occasionally  used 
in  desserts,  being  prepared  by  boiling  in 
sugar  and  adding  spices  or  other  flavoring 
substances.  The  outer  pulp-like  covering, 
or  pericard.  enclosing  the  three  hard- 
shelled  seeds,  contains  needle-like  irritat¬ 
ing  crystals  which  cause  severe  itching 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Both  bats  and  wild  pigs  feed  upon  the 
yellow  fruits. 

The  natives  usually  follow  traditional 
customs  in  tapping  and  managing  the 
flower  spikes.  Only  the  male  spikes  are 
selected  for  sap  collection,  and  after  these 
are  “spotted”  they  are  “beaten”  or 
“pulled”  mornings  and  evenings  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  jerking  the  spikes  when  low 
enough,  or  when  high  tying  to  them  long 
strips  of  bamboo  to  enable  the  tapper  to 
perform  this  jerking  or  pulling  operation 
from  the  ground.  This  primary  opera¬ 
tion.  according  to  the  natives,  influences 
a  greater  flow  of  sap  into  the  peduncle 
or  flower  spike. 

When  the  flowers  have  opened  an  in¬ 
cision  is  made  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  spike  close  to  the  first  pedicels.  In 
common  practice  the  end  of  the  cut  stem 
is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  crushed  fruits 
of  wild  pepper,  as  this  is  supposed  to 
increase  the  flow  of  sap.  The  cut  end 
is  then  wrapped  wtih  banana  leaves  to 
keep  it  from  drying  out,  this  covering 
usually  being  left  on  from  two  to  three 
days  until  the  flow  of  san  begins.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  sap  will  exude  the  first  or 
second  day,  but  it  is  three  days  before 
the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  allow  collec¬ 
tion.  The  maximum  flow  in  most  cases  is 
usually  attained  during  the  first  three 
weeks  after  tapping.  However,  variations 
due  to  temperature,  rainfall,  etc.,  may 
influence  the  flow  and  the  time  at  which 
the  maximum  is  attained.  It  is  also  ob¬ 
served  that,  due  to  mismanagement,  the 
flow  will  stop  suddenly,  while  under  ex¬ 
pert  care  it  may  last  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  sap  is  by 
means  of  a  “panahod,”  a  water-tight  re¬ 
ceptacle,  consisting  of  a  section  of  a  large 
bamboo  cut  just  below  the  node.  This 
is  suspended  from  the  flower  spike  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  incision.  A  slit  is 
also  made  on  the  under  side  of  the  cut 
end  of  the  peduncle  to  prevent  the  sap 
from  flowing  back  toward  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  panahods  are  usually  col¬ 
lected  mornings  and  evenings,  fresh  re¬ 
ceptacles  being  used  each  time  in  order  to 
prevent  the  action  of  certain  wild  yeasts 
which  cause  fermentation.  At  the  time 
of  collection  the  tapper  also  removes  a 
thin  slice  from  the  stem,  again  rubbing  the 
exposed  portion  with  pepner  fruits  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow.  When  the  flow  reaches 
the  point  of  unprofitable  yield  a  wad  of 
burning  fiber  is  held  against  the  stem  so 
as  to  dry  up  the  tissue  and  stop  any  fur¬ 
ther  leakage.  Trees  that  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation  will  flow  from  two  to  three 
months,  producing  on  an  average  of  2 V-> 
to  ft  gallons  a  day,  this  yield  usually  di¬ 
minishing  to  about  %  gallon  at  the  end 
ot  -  !•*  months.  According  to  O.  W.  Bnr- 
it  appears  probable  that  one  hectare 
*-•47  acres)  containing  not  less  than  150 
and  not  more  than  200  trees,  should  pro¬ 
duce,  under  modern  culture  methods, 
some  20  or  more  tons  of  marketable 
sugar  per  year  over  a  period  of  10  to  15 
years.  This"  yield,  considering  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  upkeep,  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  very  best  cane  sugar 
plantations. 

Iu  the  Cavite  Province  of  the  Philip- 
pmei  Islands  the  “kaong”  sap  is  converted 
into  vinegar.  One  quart  of  the  sap  with 
proper  oxidation  will  give  approximately 

flu  arts  of  four  per  cent  vinegar.  The 
nap  is  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
sugar,  except  that  the  panahods  are  not 
katnered  as  often,  nor  is  there  any  effort 

lection  °  *)lovou*'  fermentation  upon  col- 
( Continued  on  page  14S1) 


Do  You  Know 


STANDARD  PRACTICB 


The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per¬ 
formance  on  the  road,  and  service  toi 
the  automotive  industry^ 


that  the  reputation  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  farm  help 
depends  to  a  tremendously  large  extent  on  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  performance  of  parts  the  owner  seldom 
sees? 

that  some  of  the  most  important  and  least  seen  are  the 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings,  which  serve  the 
transmission,  wheels,  pinion  shaft,  differential, 
steering  knuckle,  and  rear  axle  gears — worm  drive, 
internal  gear,  or  double  reduction? 

that  87%  of  the  leading  makes  of  trucks  now  depend  on 
Timken  Bearings  at  these  points  of  hard  service? 

that  slight  adjustment  when  inevitable  wear  takes  place 
will  keep  a  Timken  Bearing  as  good  as  new? 

that  99  times  out  of  100  Timken  Bearings  will  outlive 
the  best  truck  made? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 


CANTON,  OHIO 

Plants  at  Canton,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio 
European  Factories,  Birmingham,  England;  Paris,  France  W 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio  V 


The  Oldsmobile  Truck  depends 
on  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  at  points  of  hard  service. 


“BROOKLYN  C|  Tf  OUI  TO 

BRAND”  ^  -Li-S  FI  U  l\ 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 j4%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  9914%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


y  Insure  the  Gate  Receipts  of  V 
Your  Fairs  Against  Rain  ^ 

REGISTERED  LIVE  STOCK  INSURED  against  death  from  disease  or  accidents. 
We  also  insure  the  loss  of  PROFITS  AND  FIXED  OVERHEAD  CHARGES 
of  manufacturing  plants  during  the  time  required  to  rebuild.  Your  fire  insurance 
does  not  include  this.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

John  «  Simmon, U  O’NEILL,  MOLTZ  &  HEAVNER 

Insurance  in  all  its  branches 


Slmmond* 
licililtnt  Munitger 


SO  MAIDEN  I.ANE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE  O 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeet  Ready  Uized  Paint  Home  In  America— Estab.  1S4X 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  ,Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mentai  safety  valve. 


An  ex-Hired  Man’s  Wife 

Here  is  another  side  of  the  hired-help 
question,  this  time  from  a  woman — her 
husband  formerly  a  hired  man — now  a 
renter : 

This  is  our  second  year  working  a  farm 
on  shares.  Last  year  was  a  bad  year  for 
every  farmer,  but  I  know  we  cleaned  up 
more  this  past  year  of  clear  money  than 
any  year  we  ever  worked  by  the  month 
or  year.  And.  oh.  that  blessed  thought 
of  not  being  ordered  around  weekday  and 
Sunday,  12  to  15  hours  a  day,  the  way 
the  man  of  this  house  had  been  doing  for 
the  past  twenty-odd  years !  And  I  can 
say  that  I  am  glad  that  times  have 
changed  some,  and  that  farmers  have  to 
use  their  hired  help  with  respect  and  like 
men  in  order  to  have  help,  even  if  they  ax*e 
paying  them  the  wages  they  ask. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  M.  B. 


The  Tired  Child 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  appeared 
quotations  from  a  leaflet  issued  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  entitled  “What  Do 
Growing  Children  Need?”  Under  head¬ 
ing  “Education  and  Work”  the  following 
rule  was  listed,  with  others :  “Not 
enough  work  either  in  school  or  out  to 
cause  fatigue.”  Is  this  a  sound  principle 
to  advance  from  point  of  view  of  the 
child,  the  family  or  the  State?  Is  not 
life  a  scene  of  struggle,  of  effort?  And 
can  an  effortless  child  be  equipped  to 
meet  it  with  success?  Were  those  who 
uphold  society  today,  many  of  them  un¬ 
tired  (and  untried),  up  to  16  years  of 
age? 

I  do  not  read  history  so.  or  find  this 
true  from  my  observation  of  people  and 
families  I  know.  Did  Lincoln  have  an 
easy  youth?  If  the  children  underdo, 
won't  the  father  and  mother  need  to 
overdo,  in  the  average  families  of  our 
country?  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  National 
Grange  Committee,  noting  this  quotation, 
tells  me  the  children  in  his  family  began 
to  be  useful  (by  gathering  chips,  etc.) 
at  two  years  of  age.  Is  not  training  in 
usefulness  the  real  end  of  education,  and 
is  not  the  task  that  calls  for  real,  even 
tiring,  effort  a  part  of  this? 

A  boy  in  our  neighborhood  of  six  years 
took  all  care  of  a  potato  garden  after 
planting,  and  in  the  Fall  dug  from  it  15 
bushels  as  result  of  his  work.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  is  the  better  for  it  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  Generally,  perhaps,  the  children 
of  the  country  are  more  employed  and 
less  coddled  than  those  of  the  city,  and 
produce  the  more  responsible  members  of 
our  communities.  Is  there  not  a  rational 
connection  here?  What  man  famous  in 
history  was  not  tired  up  to  16? 

E.  F.  DICKINSON. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this — it  is  not 
entirely  a  one-sided  argument.  It  is  true 
that  some  children  are  spoiled  by  too 
much  play.  Most  boys  of  50  years  ago 
hated  the  “chores”  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  do.  but  these  same  chores  were 
the  making  of  his  character.  No  “manual 
training”  of  the  present  age  can  possibly 
take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
“chores.”  Most  boys  now  brought  up  in 
well-to-do  families  do  not  have  half 
enough  to  do.  They  would  be  far  better 
off  if  they  were  worked  each  day  until 
they  were  tired.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  boys  are  worked  too  hard.  We 
think  this  was  true  of  the  boyhood  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  overworked 
as  a  boy  and  he  carried  the  effects  of  it 
through  life,  as  many  so-called  “self- 
made”  men  do  today.  There  is  truth  in 
what  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  but.  there  is 
also  danger  that  the  argument  will  be 
carried  too  far.  Too  many  people  are 
willing  to  overwork  their  children  if 
given  any  chance  to  do  it.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  child  to  be  tired  at  times,  but 
be  should  never  be  overworked  and 
always  have  a  chance  to  play. 


Can  You  Tell  Him? 

So  many  farmers  seem  to  have  trouble 
in  getting  help  in  the  Summer  during 
their  busy  time.  Why  do  they  not  try  to 
get  in  touch  with  many  of  our  city  men 
who  have  long  Summer  vacations,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  under  proper 
conditions?  Personally,  I  have  a  long 
vacation,  and  would  be  glad  to  help  some 
farmer  out,  if  I  could  get  suitable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  my  family  in  a  fur- 
nished  cottage,  or  could  get  a  suitable 
place  where  I  might  rent  a  small  tract 
for  a  tent  or  portable  bungalow  for  my 
family.  It  seems  difficult  to  find  such  an 
opportunity,  and  the  result  is  that  I  rent 
a  furnished  cottage  and  play  golf,  tennis 
a  row  for  my  exercise,  when  I  would  be 
of  more  use  if  this  energy  were  applied 
to  a  hay-fork,  mowing  machine,  cultiva¬ 
tor,  etc.  If  the  man  had  large  quantities 
of  fruit  for  sale  I  would  be  glad  to  buy 
and  can  fruit,  if  it-  could  be  bought  at  a 
price  as  favorable  as  the  city  price.  You 


will  reply  that  such  men  know  nothing 
about  farming.  Many  of  us  were  raised 
on  farms,  and  would  require  only  a  few 
days  to  work  another  blister  under  the 
first  one  to  keep  up  our  end  of  the  job. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  sur¬ 
prised  farmers  who  had  an  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  I  work  in  the  city  I  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  do  some  of  their  regular  stunts. 
Of  course  I  would  blister  my  hands,  but 
I  was  raised  on  the  farm  at  a  time  when 
we  took  pride  in  “taking  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  shirt”  if  we  could.  That  spirit 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  evidence, 
except  in  athletics,  nowadays.  Perhaps 
if  the  farmers  who  have  this  labor  trouble 
would  make  a  reasonable  effort  they  at 
least  might  be  able  to  secure  some  very 
creditable  workers  for  the  vacation  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  also  many  dependable 
school  and  college  boys  who  would  do  very 
efficient  work  on  the  farm  if  a  suitable 
opportunity  offered.  E.  W. 


Redeeming  the  Rocky  Hills 

What  is  more  important  than  a  crop  and 
a  rotation  adapted  to  these  rocky  waste 
hills?  Your  correspondent  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Marsh)  is  treating  an  important 
subject  when  he  refers  to  the  adaptation 
of  Sweet  clover  to  this  type  of  soils.  AH 
that  he  says  about  Sweet  clover  taking 
possession  of  these  hills  is  true  here.  It 
is  evidently  not  a  local  fact,  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  principle,  with  capacity  for  a  very 
wide  application.  .Toe  Wing  mentioned  it 
in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  in  May,  lfilO.  I 
called  attention  to  it  in  an  agricultural 
paper  last  February.  Just  why  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Marsh  as  set  forth  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  does  not  have  a  wide  if  not  general 
application  is  not  understandifble  to  me. 
Sweet  clover  is  the  only  grazing  plant 
thoroughly  adapted  to  a  droughty,  rocky, 
lime-surfeited  soil.  By  sowing  rye  in  the 
Sweet  clover  about  October  15  the  rocky 
soils  afford  more  pasture  than  any  soils 
of  any  description  that  do  not  carry  Sweet 
clover.  w.  n.  Arnold. 

Tennessee. 


What  Is  the  “Equinoctial  Storm”? 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  war  and  effect  of  explosives  on 
the  weather.  Now  is  the  time  of 
our  equinoctial  storms.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  have  a  storm 


at  this  time  than  at  any  other;  cannot 
see  any  scientific  reason  for  it.  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  J.  c.  s. 

Although  there  is  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  equinoxes  and  the  causes  which 
produce  storms,  the  type  of  storms  known 
as  West  Indian  hurricanes  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  August  and  September.  As 
these  storm6  are  frequently  of  extreme 
violence,  both  as  to  velocity  of  wind  and 
amount  of  rainfall,  and  frequently  occur 
at  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox,  the  term  equinoctial  or  line  storm 
has  been  applied  to  them.  Storms  of  this 
sort  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
but  we  shall  consider  only  those  of  the 
Carribean  Sea  and  West  Indies  region. 
In  this  region  exists  what  is  known  as 
the  belt  of  equatorial  calms.  This  is  an 
area  of  very  warm,  moist  air,  with  very 
little,  wind.  This  belt,  moreover,  migrates 
north  and  south  with  the  sun,  so  during 
August  and  September  is  in  the  region  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  West  Indies.  With  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  heat  of  days  of  continual  trop¬ 
ical  sunshine,  the  air  over  this  region  be¬ 
comes  superheated,  so  to  speak,  and  finally 
starts  to  rise  in  some  part  of  the  belt  of 
calms.  When  once  the  thing  is  started 
the  hot  air  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  begins  going  up  and  around  in  a  gi¬ 
gantic  whirlwind. 

Now  when  we  compress  a  gas  it  becomes 
hot ;  when  we  remove  the  pressure  it 
cools.  This  is  called  adiabatic  heating  or 
cooling.  AYhen  the  moisture-saturated  air 
of  these  tropical  seas  rises  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  on  it  becomes  much  less. 
The  air  expands,  with  consequent  adia¬ 
batic  cooling.  Moisture  is  condensed  and 
rain  falls  in  torrents.  The  wind  increases 
to  a  tremendous  velocity,  and  we  have 
what  meteorologists  call  a  tropical  hurri¬ 
cane.  These  storm  start  off  in  a  northerly 
direction,  curving  to  the  northeast,  and 
generally  pass  east  of  our  coast.  After 
leaving  the  tropics  the  storms  diminish 
rapidly,  though  they  sometimes  are  quite 
violent  for  several  days.  Sometimes  a 
hurricane  starts  out  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  entering  the  continent  in  Mex¬ 
ico  or  Texas,  then  recurves  to  the  north¬ 
east,  passing  across  the  Qfeat  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  and  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  The 
storm  which  did  so  much  damage  on  the 
Texas  coast  last  Fall  was  of  this  type,  as 
was  the  one  which  destroyed  Galveston 
several  years  ago.  Florida  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  north  to  Virginia  suffer  more 
frequently.  These  storms  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  detected  in  the  beginning  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  by  heeding  the 
warnings  the  damage  to  shipping  has  been 
reduced  very  greatly. 
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For  reasons  which  I  cannot  go  into  here 
the  South  Atlantic  is  not  visited  by  hurri¬ 
canes.  About  75  per  cent  of  these  storms 
occur  in  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October,  so  there  is  a  certain  logic 
in  attributing  them  to  the  equinox.  The 
only  connection  is  that  this  is  the  time 
of  greatest  heat  in  the  region  in  which 
hurricanes  originate,  and  the  heat  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  storms.  Now,  I  realize 
that  in  trying  to  tell  in  a  few  paragraph* 
what  is  a  subject  for  a  good-sized  vol¬ 
ume,  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  subject 
very  clearly  or  fully.  If  the  correspond¬ 
ent  wishes  to  go  into  the  matter  more 
fully,  any  of  the  textbooks  on  meteorology 
will  give  considerable  about  it.  I  con¬ 
sider  Davis’s  “Elementary  Meteorology” 
one  of  the  best.  Then  there  are  book* 
with  equations  and  formulas  and  mathe¬ 
matics  galore  about  the  terrestial  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  but  most  of  us  are  content  to 
let  the  wind  blow  without  inquiring  ao 
deeply  into  its  cause.  Chester  l.  mills. 


Dyeing  Fur 

On  page  546,  Mrs.  E.  B.  G.  asks  for 
instructions  in  regard  to  dyeing  some  furs 
to  a  black  color.  One  class  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  dyes  is  designed  for  this  purpose, 
and  a  package  can  probably  be  obtained 
at  any  drug  store,  or,  if  not  carried  in 
stock,  the  druggist  can  obtain  it.  The 
furs  are  first  washed  perfectly  clean  with 
soap  and  cool,  soft  water.  Better  also 
use  some  good  toilet  soap.  Then,  when 
nearly  dry.  they  are  rubbed  well  with 
clean  wheat  bran  until  perfectly  dry. 
The  bran  aids  in  cleaning  them.  Then 
they  are  combed  and  brushed  until  all  the 
snarls  are  out  and  the  hairs  lie  smooth 
and  straight.  Then  the  skin  is  stretched 
upon  a  board  with  the  fur  side  uppermost, 
and  the  dye,  prepared  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package,  is  applied  and  well 
rubbed  in  with  a  brush,  being  careful  to 
use  enough  dye  to  color  every  hair,  but 
not  enough  to  run  through  to  the  skin. 
Let  the  furs  dry,  and  then  apply  another 
coating,  and  continue  until  a  permanent, 
uniform  color  has  been  obtained.  If  the 
furs  are  of  a  solid  color,  one  or  two  coat¬ 
ings  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  they  are  of 
many  shades,  quite  a  number  may  be 
necessary.  Common  hair  dye  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  other  dye,  if  so  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  more  expensive,  but  is  ready 
for  use  without  further  preparation. 
There  are  brushes  made  for  the  purpose, 
but  they  are  of  no  more  value  than  a 
common  toothbrush.  c.  O.  o. 


Robert.”  said  the  hypnotist’s  wife. 
“Yes,  my  dear.”  “I  wish  you  would  come 
here  and  tell  baby  he's  asleep.” — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Saving  on  clothes 


Styleplus  are  known  all  over  the  United  States  as 
excellent  clothes  at  medium  prices.  Thousands  of  men 
wear  them  season  after  season.  They  have  full  confidence 
in  the  Styleplus  Label.  So  you  take  no  chances  when  you 
buy  the  famous  Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats  and  save  on 
their  medium  p:i;es.  In  addition,  you  get  the  full  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  guarantee  which  insures  good  wear. 

It’s  the  dollars  spent  unnecessarily  that  hurt.  Why 
pay  more,  when  you  can  get,  in  Styleplus,  all-wool  fabrics 
Styled  and  tailored  to  satisfy  an  exacting  taste. 

It  always  pays  to  buy  clothes  at  a  store.  Then  you 
see  them  and  try  them  on  before  you  decide  to  get  them. 
Visit  your  local  Styleplus  Store. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


Copyright  1920 
Henry  Sonneborn 
6c  Co.,  Inc. 


STYLEPLUS  '"The  big  name  in  clothes 
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Sugar  from  Palm  Trees 

(Continued  from  page  1479) 

For  stai’ch  production  the  Philippine 
farmer  selects  the  so-called  “males,”  these 
being  the  semi-sterile  types  which  in  most 
cases  produce  only  the  abortive  female 
flowers.  This  type  is  evidently  never  fer¬ 
tile,  and  consequently  never  produces  ma¬ 
ture  fruit,  the  flowers  usually  dropping 
off  in  the  form  of  hard,  hollow  shells. 
These  spikes  are  usually  cut  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  so  as  to  retain  the  valu¬ 
able  material  in  the  trunk,  which  other¬ 
wise  may  deteriorate.  To  test  the  degree 
of  ripeness  for  starch  it  is  customary  to 
chop  a  deep  notch  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk.  If  the  tree  is  ready  it  is  chopped 
close  to  the  ground.  The  main  part  of 
the  trunk  is  then  cut  into  blocks,  which 
are  again  cut  into  smaller  pieces  and 
pounded  in  a  wooden  or  stone  mortar  until 
reduced  to  a  fine  meal.  This  is  then 
placed  in  vats  and  washed  thoroughly  to 
separate  the  starch  grains.  In  order  fur¬ 
ther  to  purify  the  starch  it  is  subjected  to 
various  changes  of  water,  and,  being 
heavier  than  the  impurities,  it  readily 
settles  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  col¬ 
lected  and  after  being  dried  in  the  sun 
is  ready  for  market.  The  remaining  resi¬ 
due  is  boiled  to  a  thick  gruel  and  used  as 
food  for  hogs. 


Bermuda  Grass  in  Virginia 

What  do  you  think  of  Bermuda  grass 
for  a  pasture?  Can  I  buy  the  seed,  or 
must  I  get  the  roots?  Can  I  grow  it  in 
a  pine  field  with  about  25  pines  per  acre? 
Can  I  get  the  grass  started  without  break¬ 
ing  the  ground  very  much?  I  have  seen 
advertisements  in  regai-d  to  timber-killing, 
claiming  a  preparation  costing  about 
$4.50  per  gallon  will  kill  all  kinds  of 
brush  and  bushes.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  r  J.  c.  ii. 

Concord  Depot,  Vt. 

In  the  sandy  soil  of  the  coast  region 
and  tidewater  Virginia.  Bermuda  grass 
is  the  best  Summer  pasture,  but  I  would 
not  advise  it  for  Bedford  County  or  any 
part  of  the  upper  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia.  Bermuda  seldom,  if  ever,  makes 
seed  in  this  climate  north  of  Arizona,  and 
seeds  always  give  a  low  percentage  of 
germination.  It  is  usually  grown  by 
planting  cuttings  of  the  running  stems  in 
Spring  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  it 
soon  covers  the  land.  It  is  especially  a 
hot  weather  grass,  and  turns  brown  with 
the  first  frost.  In  your  section  you  can 
grow  grasses  much  better  suited  to  your 
conditions.  I  found  in  the  hills  of  Albe¬ 
marle  County  years  ago  that  I  could  make 
the  finest  sod  by  sowing  a  mixture  of  10 
lbs.  of  Orchard  grass,  10  lbs.  of  Red-top 
and  5  lbs.  of  extra  clean  Kentucky  Blue 
grass.  The  Orchard  grass  and  the  Red- 
top  grow  quickly  and  shelter  the  slower 
Blue  grass,  and  if  the  pasture  is  taken 
care  of  the  sod  will  be  mainly  Blue  grass 
in  a  few  years.  But  I  found  in  Albe¬ 
marle  and  in  all  Piedmont  Virginia  that 
farmers  fail  to  realize  that  pasturing  is 
exhaustive  on  the  soil;  their  pastures,  no 
matter  how  well  started,  soon  run  down 
and  finally  consist  of  poverty  grass,  hen- 
nest  grass,  as  the  colored  people  call  it. 
Animals  that  graze  on  the  grass,  espe¬ 
cially  young  stock,  are  getting  their  bony 
frames  out  of  the  grass,  and  are  taking 
phosphate  from  the  soil.  I  know  pas¬ 
tures  that  have  been  unbroken  for  75 
years  or  more,  and  today  make  more 
grass  than  ever;  but  these  pastures  get 
‘100  lbs.  of  raw  bonemeal  every  Spring, 
and  all  weeds  are  kept  mown  off  before 
blooming  and  seeding,  so  that  now  those 
old  pastures  are  clean  Blue  grass.  In 
Bedford  County,  Virginia,  you  can  make 
and  maintain  a  Blue-grass  pasture.  We 
can  do  it  here  in  our  piuey  woods  sandy 
soil,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Maryland, 
for  we  have  grown  right  here  as  heavy 
a  sod  of  dean  Blue  grass  as  ever  grew 
in  Kentucky.  A  farmer  from  the  Lime¬ 
stone  Valley  and  Blue-grass  section  of 
Virginia  called  in  my  office  when  on  a 
business  trip  East.  lie  remarked  I  had 
said  that  good  Blue-grass  pastures  can  be 
made  in  any  part  of  Virginia,  and  he 
doubted  it.  I  took  him  across  the  road 
from  my  office  and  asked  him  if  he  ever 
saw  a  finer  sod  of  Blue  grass.  He  was 
amazed  to  see  it,  and  to  find  th%t  the 
soil  was  sandy. 

Bermuda  will  not  grow  in  shade  of 
trees.  It  is  peculiarly  a  sun-loving  grass, 
and  if  you  want  to  grow  grass  you  must 
get  the  land  in  condition  to  grow  it,  and 
then  maintain  it.  Trying  to  make  a  good 
pasture  without  proper  effort  and  prepara¬ 
tion  will  fail.  Better  save  your  $4.50. 
Many  weeds  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  commonly  called 
copperas.  The  best  way  to  kill  sprouts 
from  cut-down  trees  is  to  blow  up  the 
Stumps  and  put  the  laud  into  a  good 
course  of  farming.  w.  f.  massey. 


Curve  of  Apple  Barrels 

In  manufacturing  apple  barrels  how 
are  the  staves  shaped  or  curved? 

Albany,  I’a.  P.  W.  S. 

Stave  bolts  are  cut  the  length  of  stave 
desired;  then  if  too  wide  for  staves  they 
are  sawed  into  blocks  of  different  thick¬ 
ness,  as  staves  never  run  uniform.  Then 
the  staves  are  sliced  off  by  a  knife  that 
causes  them  to  curl  a  little,  giving  the 
oval,  shaped  ready  for  the  barrel.  They 
are  then  jointed,  leaving  middle  of  stave 
tull  width,  and  the  ends  narrow,  so  as 
in  make  bilge  in  the  barrel.  The  cooper 
uses  form  hoops  to  draw  the  narrow  ends 
ot  staves  together  and  a  heater  (the  bar- 
>s  set  over  the  heater)  to  make  the 
r,\,  e.  ?°me  out  where  it  should  stay. 
4  be  jointer  is  like  a  machine  for  cutting 
trees  with  foot  power.  Barrels  are  sell¬ 
ing  now  at  $1.30.  C.  A. 


DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 
For  all  outside  work  on  buildings.  Guaranteed  to 
take  fewer  gallons  and  wear  longer.  Made  with 
Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed 
Oil,  Pure  Turpentine  Dryer,  AND  NOTHING 
ELSE.  Costs  less  by  the  job  or  by  the  year. 


DEVOE  Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  perfect  transparent  high  gloss  varnish  for 
hard  used  floors.  Not  affected  by  water.  Won’t 
turn  white  or  scratch  white.  Comes  in  colors  also. 


Save  the  Surface 

Your  Wagons  and  Farm  Implements 

will  last  longer 

Every  farmer  wants  his  wagons  and  farm  implements  to  last 
as  long  as  possible.  They  will  last  longer  if  their  surface  is 
properly  protected  from  the  effects  of  sun,  rain  and  moisture. 

PvT7\  Wagon  and 

■Lyi L  V  WEj  Implement  Paint 

is  made  especially  to  protect  the  surface  of  wagons  and  farm 
implements.  It  covers  well  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  a  durable 
and  lasting  finish.  A  gallon  or  two  will  repaint  all  the  wagons 
and  machinery  on  the  average  farm. 

In  addition  to  saving  many  times  its  cost  every  year  this  paint 
will  keep  things  looking  spic-and-span.  Devoe  Wagon  and 
Implement  paint  comes  all  ready  for  use  in  five  good  colors, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  vermilion  and  black.  All  these  colors  are 
very  durable. 

Devoe  makes  a  complete  line  of  Paint  Products — Varnishes, 
Stains,  Enamels  and  Brushes,  all  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction. 

Let  us  send  you  a  color  card  of  Devoe  Wagon  and  Implement  paint  and 
the  free  booklet  on  painting,  “Keep  Appearances  Up  and  Expenses  Down.” 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today  and  we’ll  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Devoe  Agent. 

-  _  _  !  DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

1  *  %  f  1  }  Dept.  N  3,  101  Fulton  St. 

1 IH  \  /  I  1  lH  i  New  York- N- Y- 

M  I  .  %  Mm  .1  Please  send  me  color  card  of 

^L^^^  I  Devoe  Farm  Wagon  and  Imple- 

I  raent  Paint  and  free  booklet  on 
The  oldest  paint  manu/actu>  ine?  concern  I  riaintirtcr 

in  the  United  States.  Founded  in  |  ” 

New  York  1734.  |  Name . . . 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO., Inc.  !  f-  «. . ZZ 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  J  r.F.D. . . -..Sute. . . 


$  A  A  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2V£ 

Light  running,  cosy  cleaning, 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  materia!  and  work- 
vnanshlp.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up 
No.eeh  own  here;  eold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

*nd  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
•nd  more  by  what  they  save.  Foetal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (21) 

ALBAUfift-DOVCRCO,  2171  Marshall Bft.  Chicago 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
r  in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address : 

* The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


SANDWICH 
«AY  PRESS 

book 


SHORT 


Crest  Windrow 
Baler 


Bale'Moi 
I^TonsPerDayl 
the  Sandwich^ 
Ljjr  Way 


COWLED  UP 


Tremendous  Profits  in  Baling  This  Year 

Get  FREE  BOOK  now!  Read  how  big  crops,  high  prices  and 
big  demand  guarantee  for  balers  rich  profits.  Also  why  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  per  day  without  extra 
'labor.  Hales  20  to  40  tonn  a  day.  Yon  clear  $10  to  $25  a  day  easy.  The 
Sandwich  ia  solid  steel  and  break  proof.  Supplies  own  motor  power — gaa 
or  kerosene  fuel.  Wonderful  improvements  bring  amazing  efficiency. 
Hopper  cooled:  magneto,  friction  clutch  on  press.  Handles  hay,  alfalfa, 
Straw.  FREE  BOOK  gives  guarantee  and  full  details. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  22  Wood  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Rbo”  Cluster  Metaf~Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof 
Inga,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoi 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  creates 
offer  ever  made. 


•Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  913 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

TH«S  WWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

923-972  51.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Booh 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


IT  hert  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Well,  boys,  I'm  going  to  qUit  and  call 
it  a  day  !”  As  the  Hope  Farm  man  spoke 
he  got  up  from  his  knees  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  and  proceeded  to  straighten 
out  his  back.  It  was  half  past  four  on 
Saturday,  September  4.  Our  week’s  work 
was  done — all  but  the  chores.  Our  folks 
had  picked  and  packed  and  shipped  four 
big  truckloads  of  produce,  with  a  surplus 
of  nearly  100  bushels  of  apples  and  00 
baskets  of  tomatoes  ahead  for  next  week. 
This  in  addition  to  regular  farm  work — 
and  one  day  off  fishing  for  the  boys.  It 
did  not  seem  possible 'that  September  has 
come  upon  us !  I  do  not  know  how  she 
even  got  here — yet  the  big  hand  on  the 
clock’s  calendar  points  to  the  date.  When 
the  foolish  finger  of  “daylight  saving” 
appears  on  the  clock  we  can  discount  it, 
but  there  is  no  discounting  the  mark  on 
the  calendar.  That  is  like  the  finger  of 
fate.  Yet  it  seems  out  of  date.  We  have 
not  finished  packing  Gravenstein  apples. 
In  former  years  Labor  Day  found  us 
cleaning  up  the  McIntosh.  This  year  we 
have  not  even  touched  them !  Last  year 
the  Mammoth  sweet  corn  was  about 
cleaned  out  in  August.  Now  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  pick.  The  season  and  the  cal¬ 
endar  are  fighting  this  year.  Now  if  they 
will  both  turn  in  and  hold  Jack  Frost  up 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  later  than  usual 
we  will  forgive  the  season. 

#  *  *  #  * 

This  morning  I  took  this  strawberry 
job  from  choice — surely  no  one  else  wanted 
it.  Thomas  had  not  come  back  from  his 
night  on  the  market.  Philip  cleaned  up 
the  chores,  while  the  rest  went  to  picking 
apples  and  tomatoes.  My  daughter  goes 
across  the  lawn  with  100  or  more  chick¬ 
ens  at  her  heels.  They  are  black  Jersey 
Giants  and  II.  I.  Reds  going  to  break¬ 
fast.  Out  on  the  cool  back  porch  Mother 
is  playing  the  part  of  family  "Red.” 
That  is,  she  is  canning  tomatoes.  This 
porch  is  screened  in,  and  there  is  an  oil 
stove  to  put  heat  into  the  canning  outfit. 
The  lady  is  peeling  a  basket  of  big  red 
fruit;  her  hands  and  arms  are  well 
smeared  with  the  blood — not  of  martyrs, 
but  of  tomatoes !  This  job  of  mine  would 
make  one  of  those  model  gardeners  too 
disgusted  for  comment.  We  set  out  the 
strawberry  plants  in  April,  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  the  plants  two  feet  in  the  row. 
The  soil  is  strong,  and  we  wanted  to  push 
it  hard.  So  in  part  of  the  patch  we 
planted  early  peas  between  the  rows,  and 
in  the  rest  early  potatoes.  The  theory  of 
this  plan  is  sound  enough.  You  get  a 
big  crop  of  peas  and  potatoes,  and  take 
them  out  in  time  for  the  berry  plants  to 
run  out  and  cover  the  patch.  In  practice 
this  does  not  always  work.  While  the 
pea  and  potato  vines  stood  up  straight 
we  kept  the  patch  clean.  Then  came  a 
time  when  these  vines  fell  down  and  re¬ 
fused  to  get  up.  Then  came  the  constant 
rains  and  the  crab  grass,  and  weeds  came 
from  all  over  to  seek  shelter  under  these 
vines.  Before  we  could  interfere  the 
patch  was  a  mass  of  this  foul  stuff,  and 
the  long  rains  kept  it  growing.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  delayed  ripening  of  the 
potatoes,  and  by  the  time  we  got  them 
out  the  strawberry  plants  seemed  lost  in 
the  tangle.  Here  I  am  cleaning  up  this 
mess.  Most  of  the  work  must  be  done 
with  the  fingers— a  hoe  would  tear  up  too 
many  runners.  You  have  to  g^t  down  on 
your  knees  and  pull.  As  I  crawl  across 
the  patch  I  leave  a  pile  of  weeds  behind 
me  like  a  windrow.  I  hold  up  my  fingers 
and  it  seems  surprising  that  they  are 
not  worn  down  at  least  half  an  inch.  If 
I  had  kept  those  peas  and  potatoes  out 
of  here  the  berries  would  be  far.  better, 
and  I  would  not  have  this  crawling  job. 
I  am  not  to  be  alone  here  after  all.  That 
big  black  chicken  leaves  his  crowd  on  the 
lawn  and  comes  over  here  to  scratch  be¬ 
side  me.  The  Jersey  Giants  are  very 
tame  and  enterprising.  This  one  stays 
right  at  my  elbow  for  hours— the  only 
member  of  my  family  to  take  this  job  from 
choice.  He  will  have  all  the  worms  I  can 
dig  out ! 

*  #  *  *  * 

There  is  a  rattle  and  a  sputter  on  the 
driveway  and  the  truck  comes  snorting 
into  the  barnyard.  At  the  same  time 
Tom  and  Broker,  the  big  grays,  come 
down  the  hill  with  a  load  of  apples.  Tom 
scents  the  gasoline  and  pricks  hack  his 
ears  with  a  snort.  You  can  see  him  turn 
his  head  as  if  talking  to  sober  old  Broker: 

“That  fellow  thinks  he’s  smart,  but 
what  fearful  breath  he  has!  For  years 
we  went  on  the  road  like  honest  horses 
and  did  all  the  marketing  on  the  farm. 
Why  does  this  man  keep  such  a  great 
awkward  thing  around?  It  may  have 
speed,  but  I’ll  bet  it  eats  him  out  of  house 
and  home !”  _ 

“Well,  now,”  said  old  Broker,  “every 
horse  to  his  job.  Working  right  on  this 
farm  is  good  enough  for  me.  Let  that 
truck  do  the  road  work,  says  I.  No  place 
like  home  for  an  honest  horse  like  me.” 

“Not  much.  I  like  a  little  life  now 
and  then.  I  want  to  get  out  on  the  road 
among  horses  and  see  what  is  going  on. 
That  great,  lazy,  smelling  thing  has  got 
us  farm-bound  where  nobody  sees  us  or 


knows  what  we  are  doing.  And  look  at 
the  gasoline  that  thing  eats  up,  and  its 
keep — my  stars !” 

"Well,  you  have  something  of  an  appe¬ 
tite  yourself.  A  gallon  of  oats  costs  some¬ 
thing,  too.  I’ll  bet  this  man  can’t  feed 
and  shoe  and  harness  you  for  less  than 
$200  a  year!  Let’s  be  glad  this  thing 
takes  some  of  the  work  off  our  shoul¬ 
ders  !” 

“But  I  saw  this  man’s  bill  for  repairs” 
— but  there  came  a  jerk  on  the  lines  and 
“Get  up!”  and  Torn  put  his  mighty  shoul¬ 
ders  into  the  collar  and  pulled  the  load 
up  to  the  shed,  while  the  truck  with  a 
snort  that  sounded  like  a  sneer  moved  on 
into  the  barn — just  as  if  a  repair  bill  for 
$273  was  a  very  small  matter. 

*  #  *  *  * 

Thomas  was  tired — as  you  might  ex¬ 
pect  after  a  night  on  the  market.  The 
load  sold  for  $106.95.  It  was  a  mixture 
of  corn,  apples  and  tomatoes.  That  looks 
right  at  first  thought,  but  one  year  ago 
the  corresponding  load  of  about  the  same 
class  of  goods  brought  $143.  That  is 
about  the  way  they  have  gone  this  season. 
Our  prices  are  certainly  lower,  and  every 
item  of  cost  is  higher.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that,  yet  our  friends  who 
buy  food  are  paying  as  much  as  they 
ever  did.  But  for  the  truck  we  would  be 
worse  off  than  we  are  now.  We  never 
could  handle  our  crop  with  the  horses. 
It  is  more  and  more  necessary  to  get  the 
goods  right  into  market  promptly  and 
with  no  stop.  While  the  truck  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity,  let  no  man  think  that 
it  works  for  nothing.  Old  Tom  is  right 


in  saying  that  I  have  a  bill  for  $273  for 
refitting  the  truck  this  year  and  putting 
it  in  shape  for  the  season.  That  item 
alone  will  add  quite  a  few  cents  to  the 
cost  of  carrying  each  package.  Some  of 
the  smaller  farmers  on  well-traveled 
roads  are  selling  at  roadside  markets. 
This  is  a  hard  life,  and  includes  Sunday 
work,  and  I  understand  that  for  some 
reason  people  arc  not  buying  such  goods 
as  they  did.  The  retail  trade  is  rarely 
satisfactory  where  one  produces  a  fairly 
large  crop.  I  think  (he  plan  for  the 
future  will  mean  a  combination  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  open  a  store  in  the  market  town 
and  retail  and  deliver  their  own  goods  co¬ 
operatively. 

*  #  *  *  * 

My  back  feels  as  if  there  were  three 
hard  knots  in  it.  1  must  straighten  them 
out  by  a  change  of  occupation.  I  am 
going  up  on  the  hill  to  look  at  (he  apple 
picking  for  a  time.  Little  Rose,  bare¬ 
footed  and  bareheaded,  dressed  in  a  pair 
of  overalls,  trots  along  with  me.  She 
eats  two  tomatoes  on  the  way  up,  and 
then  I  find  her  a  couple  of  mellow 
McIntosh.  The  dirt  on  the  tomatoes  has 
been  transferred  to  her  little  face,  and  I 
think  some  .of  it  follows  the  apple  into 
her  mouth.  Oh.  well,  these  scientists  will 
probably  find  vitamines  in  dirt  before 
they  are  done.  We  are  picking  Graven- 
steins  today — big  rosy  fellows — some  of 
the  trees  running  15  bushels  or  more.  I 
planted  a  block  of  these  trees  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Now  I  wish  I  had  more  of 
them.  The  last  lot  brought.  $5.25  per 
barrel.  I  do  not  care  much  for  them  for 
eating,  but  as  baking  apples  they  sell 
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well.  This  year  any  big  apple  brings  a 
fair  price.  For  instance,  that  despised 
Wolf  River  has  been  our  best  seller.  The 
boys  own  several  trees  of  Twenty  Ounce, 
which  are  bringing  about  $20  per  tree 
this  year.  Cherry-top  is  going  to  Pater¬ 
son  this  afternoon  to  put  some  of  his 
apple  money  into  a  bicycle.  I  have  told 
in  past  years  how  I  gave  my  boys  a  few 
bearing  apple  trees  and  how  they  have 
bought  others.  These  trees  have  given 
surprising  returns.  The  larger  boy  is 
just  starting  for  college,  and  his  trees 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  ex¬ 
penses.  The  objection  to  giving  such 
trees  or  selling  at  a  low  price  is  that  the 
boy  finds  the  income  very  “easy  money.” 
It  would  be  better  for  him  to  plant  the 
young  tree  and  stay  by  it  till  it  comes  in 
bearing.  The  only  chemical  I  know  of 
for  extracting  character  out  of  money  is 
warm  sweat.  I’d  like  to  spend  the  day 
on  the  hills — here  in  the  sunshine  with 
the  apples  blushing  on  the  trees  and  the 
grapes  purpling  on  the  walls  and  the 
clouds  drifting  over  us.  Rut  that  would 
never  clean  up  those  strawberries,  and  so 
little  Rose  and  I  go  down  on  a  load  of 
apples — big  Tom  and  Broker  creeping 
down  the  steep  hillside  as  if  they  realized 
that  here  was  a  job  which  the'  truck 
could  not  copy. 

if  *  *  *  * 

I  got  at  those  weeds  once  more.  Philip 
had  carried  several  bushels  to  the  geese, 
and  these  wise  birds  make  much  of  them. 
The  big  sow,  too,  stands  chewing  a  big 
red-root  as  a  boy  would  chew  candy. 
Nearby  on  a  grassy  corner  little  Missy 
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Why  Are  Hudson  Owners 
Indifferent  to  Other  Cars  ? 

Zsn’f  It  Because  Contentment  In 
Hudson  Ended  Inquiry  Into  Others? 


Thousands  of  Hudson  owners 
know  no  other  make  of  ear.  Their 
satisfaction  in  the  Super-Six  leaves 
nothing  to  tempt  them  to  experi¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

Our  experience  gives  confidence 
to  count  every  Hudson  purchaser 
as  a  permanent  owner. 

Naturally  we  expect  men  of  wide 
motor  knowledge  to  select  Hudson. 
But  isn’t  it  a  revelation  of  the  con¬ 
vincing  way  Super-Six  performance 
overshadows  the  field,  that  thou¬ 
sands  who  profess  little  mechanical 
knowledge  are  just  as  unerring  in 
their  choice? 

Can  Any  Endorsement 
Rival  This  ? 

For  nearly  five  years  Hudson 
has  outsold  all  the  world’s  fine  cars. 
And  today  its  distinction  is  so 
wanted  that  we  see  no  curb  to 
sales  except  the  production  limita¬ 
tions  that  fine,  accurate  building 
imposes. 

More  than  100,000  Super-Sixes 
are  in  service.  That  exceeds  the 
output  of  any  car  in  its  price  range 
by  many  thousands. 

It  is  a  verdict — 100,000  strong 
— for  qualities  and  abilities  no 


other  car  can  share.  It  fixes  the 
specific  reason  for  dominance  of  a 
type,  unlike  any  other  car. 

This  chief  issue  is  Hudson  en¬ 
durance.  And  it  is  exclusive,  be¬ 
cause  it  results  from  a  patented 
principle.  Others  cannot  use  this 
invention,  which  by  reducing  vib¬ 
ration  to  within  10%  of  vanishing, 
made  Hudson’s  unequalled  reliabil¬ 
ity  marks  possible. 

Its  Endurance  Limits 
Still  Undiscovered 

Years  must  elapse  before  we 
know  the  final  limit  of  Super-Six 
endurance.  We  tried  to  establish 
those  limits  by  test.  Speedway 
trials,  a  double  transcontinental 
run  that  no  other  car  ever  endured 
to  finish,  and  the  abuse  of  high¬ 
speed  racing,  failed  to  reveal  the 
point  at  which  Hudson  endurance 
would  yield.  But  they  did  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  Super-Six  possessed 
greater  durability  than  any  other 
car  ever  proved. 

The  earliest  Super-Sixes,  built 
nearly  five  years  ago,  and  still  serv¬ 
ing  with  undiminished  satisfaction, 
testify  how  car  life  is  practically 
doubled  through  this  invention. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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lias  been  tied  out.  She  is  a  very  proud 
little  cow,  for  just  inside  the  barn  her 
yellow  daughter  lies  in  the  straw — pre¬ 
tending  to  chew  her  small  cud.  We  shall 
have  to  call  this  young  lady  Sippi  to 
complete  her  mother’s  name.  Missy  has 
given  us  a  taste  of  real  cream  already. 
But  here  is  a  pull  at  my  shoulder,  and 
little  Rose,  her  face  washed  and  hair 
brushed,  comes  to  lead  me  in  to  dinner. 
There  will  be  14  of  us  today.  I  wish  you 
could  make  it  15.  The  food  is  all  on  the 
table,  so  we  can  see  what  there  is  to  start 
with.  Have  some  of  this  soft  hash.  That 
means  a  hash  baked  in  a  deep  dish,  with 
considerable  liquid  in  it.  You  may  think 
we  live  on  hash,  but  a  busy  Saturday  is 
a  good  time  for  working  up  the  odds  and 
ends.  Then  you  can  have  boiled  potatoes, 
boiled  beets,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  baked  apples  and  all  the  milk 
you  want.  We  are  all  hearty  eaters,  and 
I  figure  that  if  I  took  my  family  to  the 
restaurant  in  the  city,  where  I  sometimes 
have  my  dinner,  the  bid  would  be  about  as 
follows : : 


Hash  . 

Potatoes  . 

Beets  . 

Sweet  corn . 

Tomatoes . 

. .  1.40 

Milk . 

.90 

Bread  and  butter . 

. .  1.40 

Baked  apples  . 

. .  2.30 

$16.60 

That  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  •what 
this  dinner  would  cost  us.  Now  what 
would  a  farmer  get  at  wholesale  for  what 
we  have  eaten?  Not  quite  $1.30  at  the 
full  limit.  Last  week  I  ordered  a  baked 
apple  and  was  charged  30  cents  for  it ! 
But  no  matter  what  this  dinner  would 
cost  elsewhere,  it  is  free  here,  and  I  hope 
you  will  have  another  baked  apple.  Try 
another  glass  of  milk.  Our  folks  have  a 
way  of  pouring  some  of  that  thick  cream 
in  when  they  drink  it. 

#  *  *  *  * 


That  dinner  provided  heart  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  all  of  us.  I  am  back  at  those 
berries,  and  Philip  has  come  to  help  me. 
Our  folks  have  stopped  picking  apples 
for  the  day  and  will  cut  sweet  corn  fod¬ 
der — where  the  ears  have  been  picked  off. 
That  will  have  to  be  our  “hay”  this 
Winter.  The  women  folks  and  a  couple 
of  the  boys  have  started  for  town  to  do 
a  little  shopping.  Philip  and  I  have  a  pile 
of  weeds  here  as  large  as  a  henhouse,  and 
the  strawberry  plants  as  they  come  out 
of  the  tangle  look  better  than  I  expected. 
A  car  has  just  rolled  in  with  a  family 
after  apples.  One  well-groomed  young 
man  is  viewing  me  appraisingly  over  his 
glasses.  He  is  talking  to  the  soft,  fluffy 
young  woman  at  his  side.  “Is  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man?  A  rather  tough-look¬ 
ing  citizen !  Why  does  he  do  that  very 
common  work?  He  ought  to  hire  that 
job  done  and  get  up  out  of  that  dirt!” 

This  young  man  will  never  know  what 
it  will  mean  next  Spring  when  the  vines 
are  full  of  big  red  berries  to  know  that 
he  saved  them  and  with  his  own  labor 
turned  them  from  failure  to  success.  He 
probably  never  will  know  any  such  feel¬ 
ing — and  that  is  his  misfortune.  This 
weed-pulling  gets  to  be  mechanical.  It 
doesn’t  require  much  thought  and  I  have 
a  chance  to  consider  many  things  as  we 
work.  A  short  distance  away  is  that 
patch  of  annual  Sweet  clover.  The  plant 
we  have  been  measuring  is  now  60  inches 
tall  and  still  _  growing.  The  plants  are 
seeding  at  different  dates — some  of  them 
earlier  than  others.  What  a  wonder  this 
clover  will  be  for  both  of  us  who  have 
the  vision  to  make  use  of  it. 

Put  my  day’s  work  is  over — I’m  going 
to  adjourn.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could 
have  picked  50  hushels  of  Gravensteiu 
apples  from  those  low  trees  instead  of 
working  here,  but  this  seemed  to  be  my 
job  for  the  day.  What  now?  I’m  going 
to  make  an  application  of  hot  water  and 
get  this  soil  off  my  hands  and  arms,  shave, 
put  on  some  clean  clothes  and  take  my 
book  out  on  the  front  porch  until  the  girls 
come  home.  What  book?  Well.  I  found 
ui  an  old  bookstore  a  copy  of  James  G. 
Blaine’s  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress.” 
As  I  had  just  read  Champ  Clark’s  book  I 
wanted  to  read  Blaine’s.  I  can  well  re¬ 
member  when  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
people  o£  this  country  considered  James 
i  ^’bune  a  hero.  The  trouble  was  that 
about  GO  per  cent  thought  otherwise.  His 
eork  is  a  sound  a  "•  1  -erious  discussion  of 
1  ‘■'g'sir "ion  .eh  covered  the  Civil 
" CT  ar-d  20  ye;.:  -  after.  As  I  worked 
today  1  liave  been  thinking  of  what 
luaine  says  of  Senator  Matt  Carpenter, 
t  his  man  was  a  brilliant  student,  but 
suddenly  went  blind.  For  three  years  he 
sat  in  darkness.  Yet  this  affliction  proved 
si  great  blessing,  for  he  forced  himself  to 
review  and  analyze  and  prove  what  he 
had  read,  so  that  when  sight  came  back 

m11  m  mls'reasonin£  Powers  were  remark- 
aDIe-  fhis  book  contains  the  best  state¬ 
ment  I  have  ever  read  of  the  reasons  for 
y.viMg  to  impeach  President  Andrew 
.lohnson.  and  how  and  why  the  effort 
[nlv  '  J\,at’s  *bat  got  to  do  with  farm- 
”Vy ,  ^  oil.  I  think  the  political  events 
vuucfi  clustered  around  that  incident  came 
fjbn°„ut„a8,  near  to  smashing  the  Constitu- 
*  *  ?,ul  'vr<'oking  the  Government  as 
anything  that  has  yet  happened.  But 
me  comes  Cherrv-top  on  his  new  wheel, 
te  actually  got  home  ahead  of  the  car. 
hurry,  or  our  folks  will  not  find 
f,!i. 1  ,!lterar '.v  reception  committee  waiting 
1  them.  Better  come  along  with  me. 
s,uno  other  books  that  will  make 
and  ri1  guarantee  that  think- 

_  ao  ,you  more  good  right  now  than 

u  nay  s  work.  ^  q* 


controls  fire  blight  as  well  as  scale 


DISCARD  knife  and  saw  and  paint 
as  a  remedy  for  fire  blight.  You 
can  control  fire  blight,  collar  rot 
and  other  orchard  troubles  with  Scalecide 
—  “the  cojtiplete  dormant  spray.  ” 
Scalecide  kills  the  hold-over  cankers  that 
cause  twig  and  fire  blight.  It  cleanses  and 
disinfects  the  canker;  it  causes  the  old, 
blackened  bark  to  peel  off  and  new  cam¬ 
bium  to  form.  No  other  spray  does  this. 

What  Scalecide  Does 

Scalecide  kills  scale,  insect  eggs  and  fun¬ 
gous  spores  that  winter  over  on  the  bark. 
It  cleans  up  the  trees  so  thoroughly  that 
their  increased  vigor  is  strikingly  notice¬ 
able  the  following  season.  The  Fall  ap¬ 
plication  kills  the  adult  Pear  Psylla  before 
it  lays  its  eggs.  A  Spring  spraying,  just 
as  the  buds  show  green,  kills  aphis.  Either 
of  these  applications  controls  blight. 

Penetrates  and  Invigorates 

Scalecide  is  a  soluble  and  miscible  oil  — 
not  only  an  insecticide  for  scale,  but  it 
has  both  fungicidal  and  germicidal  prop¬ 
erties.  And  because  the  oil  globules  are 
broken  up  into  such  microscopic  particles 
they  are  able  to  penetrate  the  diseased  bark 
and  tissues,  and  thus  reach  the  bacteria 
that  cause  fire  blight.  Scalecide  actually 
penetrates  and  invigorates  the  plant^tissues. 

Saves  Labor 

One  barrel  of  Scalecide  does  the  work  of 
three  and  a  half  barrels  of  lime-sulfur.  800 


gallons  of  Scalecide  (diluted  1  to  15)  goes 
farther  than  1,600  gallons  of  diluted  lime- 
sulfur,  and  of  course  you  can  put  on  800 
gallons  of  Scalecide  in  much  less  time 
than  1,600  gallons  of  lime-sulfur. 

Protects  Your  Spray  Pump 

Lime-sulfur  eats  out  the  valves  and  other 
parts  of  the  spray  rig  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  It  causes  the  spray  hose  to 
crack  and  go  to  pieces.  Scalecide,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  oil,  helps  to  protect  the 
spray  pump  from  wear  and  tear  and  pro¬ 
longs  its  life;  it  makes  the  pump  run 
easier  and  develop  higher  pressure. 

Pleasant  To\Use 

Lime-sulfur  burns  the  hands  and  face, 
often  injures  the  eyes,  takes  the  hair  off 
the  horses  and  eats  the  harness — it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  to  use.  Scalecide 
soothes  the  skin,  does  not  injure  the  eyes, 
improves  the  hair  on  the  horses,  softens 
and  cleanses  harness — it  is  pleasant  to  use. 

We  Own  26,000  Trees 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  conducting 
spraying  tests  in  our  own  large  orchards, 
which  now  total  26,000  trees.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  practical  work 
with  Scalecide  in  our  own  orchards  has 
been  to  discover  and  confirm  many  valu¬ 
able  properties  of  Scalecide:  its  invigor¬ 
ating  effect  upon  the  trees;  its  economy; 
its  effectiveness  against  fire  blight;  and 
its  unequalled  effectiveness  against  insects 


and  diseases  of  all  kinds  that  winter  on 
the  tree.  We  recommend  Scalecide  to 
you  as  fruit  groovers. 

Get  Scalecide  Now 

See  your  dealer  now.  If  he  doesn’t  sell 
Scalecide,  write  us  for  booklet,  prices 
and  Guarantee;  also  give  us  his  name. 
Use  coupon  below.  Don’t  delay.  Last  year 
fruit  growers  wanted  more  Scalecide  than 
we  could  supply.  Address  Dep’t  16 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


I 
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Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 
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i~»  —  —  —  — _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  (Coupon  V  _ _ _ 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prices,  copy  of  Guarantee  and  free  booklet  on  Scalecide,  “Figuring  the  Cost  of  Spraying.”  I  have. 


bearing  trees; . young  trees.  I  have  been  using. 

(number) 

My  dealer  is: . 


(number) 


.  barrels  of . 


(number) 


(kind  of  spray) 


X,  (Name)  (P.O.j  (State)” 

Name . P.  O . State . ..16 


Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 

Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Ine.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  will  give  you  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  information  and  service.  Offices 
throughout  the  State.  Write  T1IK  FARM 
BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  Central  Ollice 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  your 
requirements. 


For  Sale— Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


135- AC  RE  EQUIPPED  FARM  BARGAIN 

q  mile  from  village  and  R.  R.  15  acres  timber,  sugar 
bush  and  evaporator.  Good  set  of  buildings,  running 
water,  16  head  cattle  (4  registered)  team,  tools  and  crops 
included,  for  #?.HOO.  Serious  illness,  reason  for  selling. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

UANUEV1IXK  KKAl,  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Ine.,  Dept.  I,  OUan,  ti.Y, 


T  1-H-lck  rm  c?  s>  4’  6and  U  acres,  $3,300  to 
v  ell  $5,500.  Bargains.  LESLIE  K. 

SMITH,  Tel*.  *2910  and  2917,  442  Atlantic  St.,  Stumford,  Conn 


WITTER 


ON  yCUK  DRAG  SAW 

"DIG  increase  in  my  factory  enables  me 

|  ■“-*  to  make  lowest  cash  offer  on  a  Drag  Log  Saw. 

1  Lever  Control  to  Start  or  Stop  Saw  while  engine 
runs.  ArmSwingand  I’orceFeed  forfastcutting. 
Powerful4-cycle  engine  with  speed  regulator,  6-ft. 
saw  blade.  Complete,  ready  to  use.  §126  F.  O.  B. 
Kansas  City,  §6.80  extra  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Buy  NOW!  While  you  can  Save  $50 

Get  My  Special  Prices  now  being  made  on  Stationary  and  Portable  Enoines— 

in  sizes  2,  3.  4.  b.  8.  12,  16,  22  and  80  H.  P.  Also,  Power  Cut-Off  Saws  for  sawing  cord  wood 
and  pole  wqtxl.  This  $126  Offer  on  WITTE  Drag  Log  Saws  is  for  Immediate  accepting! 
lion  t  wait  if  you  want  to  get  m  on  this  big  advertising  offer.  You  know  if  It’s  a  WITTE. 

a' '  All  improvements;  fully  guaranteed.  Have  your  banker  wire  order  today 

and  oave  $50.  Address  your  nearest  shipping  point. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  !SSi 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Stock  Raising  in 

Western  Canada 

is  a9  profitable  as  grain  growing. 

Successes  as  wonderful  as  those  from 
growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax 
have  been  made  in  raising  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright, 
sunny  climate,  nutritious  grasses,  rood 
water,  enormous  fodder  crops — thes3 
spell  success  to  the  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy 
on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at 
$15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  ye;<'  * 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushel3of  whe.v 
to  the  acre— grazing  land  convenient  to  goc.< 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices- 
These  lands  have  every  rural  convenience, 
good  schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones, 
etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm 
on  a  larger  scale  than  is  possible  under  your 
present  conditions,  investigate  what  West¬ 
ern  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particular* 
regarding  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land, 
etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

_ Canadian  Government  Agent. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Henry  and  Morrison 

The  price  of  this  book  has  been 
advanced  to  $3.S5,  at  which  price 
we  can  supply  it  in  future. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BVSISESR  FARMER'S  FAI'ER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  mid  liuburlinn  Home* * 

Established  i860 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  338  West  80th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Colijngwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81i  marks,  or  10M  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  chock  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  Y ork  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  nse  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  aro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorki'R  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Apple,  apple.  Call  for  apple 
Everywhere  you  go. 

Closely  wateli  the  bill  of  fare, 

And  if  apple  is  not  there, 

Call  the  landlord  down  with  care. 

He  will  come  with  smirking  maimer. 

Offering  the  fat  banana, 

Or  the  orange.  Be  not  shaken 
In  the  job  you’ve  undertaken, 

With  your  problem  closely  grapple, 

Call  for  apple!  Call  for  apple! 

E  shall  have  to  reprint  some  of  the  “nursery 
rhymes”  which  were  written  for  the  old  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  The  situation  is  simple  enough. 
There  is  a  great  apple  crop  in  the  country.  Prices 
for  barrels  and  picking  and  transportation  are  out  of 
all  proportion.  Many  a  man  can  remember  when 
barrels  were  30  cents  each,  picking  about  10  cents, 
while  freight  from  some  points  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
was  15  cents  per  barrel.  Now,  in  some  cases,  the 
price  of  an  empty  barrel  is  .$2,  picking  35  cents  and 
freight  over  60  cents !  That  is  what  the  fruit  grower 
must  carry  on  his  back,  while  the  market  situation 
facing  him  is  worse  yet.  The  high  retail  prices  have 
driven  consumers  away  from  apples.  The  dealers  are 
grabbing  the  storage  space  and  holding  up  the  mar¬ 
ket,  so  as  to  obtain  the  coming  crop  for  a  price  far 
below  cost.  The  only  relief  is  to  increase  demand, 
and  this  must  be  done  by  a  concerted  action  among 
consumers.  It  now  becomes  a  patriotic  duty  for 
Americans  to  cat.  apples  in  place  of  other  fruits.  A 
big  demand  created  in  this  way  will  float  the  big  crop 
safely  through  the  market  and  save  the  situation  for 
the  growers.  The  prices  which  retailers  and  res¬ 
taurants  have  been  charging  for  apples  are  wicked. 
The  other  day  we  started  the  campaign  in  a  Southern 
town  by  calling  for  a  baked  apple.  They  brought 
one — and  charged  30  cents!  We  had  been  selling 
the  same  grade  of  fruit  at  less  than  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  Thei’e  is  no  excuse  this  year  for  any  such 
robbery.  The  apple  crop  is  large,  and  prices  to 
growers  are  low.  The  members  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  must  reorganize  at  once,  call  for 
a [’ple.  and  make  the  people  who  feed  them  charge  a 
fair  price. 

* 

LAST  year  we  told  about  that  “Scientific  Search 
for  a  Peach”  which  for  several  years  has  been 
going  on  in  New  Jersey.  Prof.  Blake  and  Prof. 
Conners  of  the  Experiment  Station  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  producing  a  group  of  peaches  which 
will  prove  superior  in  New  Jersey,  and  bring  back 
the  high  position  in  peach-growing  formerly  held  by 
that  State.  The  three  most  popular  peaches  are 
Carman,  Elberta  and  Belle  of  Georgia.  It,  was 
claimed  that  J.  IT.  Hale  would  prove  superior  to 
Elberta,  but  that  has  not  come  to  pass.  Blake  and 
Conners  have,  as  we  believe,  produced  a  variety 
quite  superior  to  Carman,  and  have  seedlings  which 
promise  improvement  over  the  other  members  of  the 
great  trio.  There  has  not  been  anything  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  peach  breeding  or  improvement  like  the 
painstaking  and  thorough  work  which  these  Jersey- 
men  have  done.  They  have  made  good  in  the  largest 

contract  ever  suggested  in  the  peach  business. 

* 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  a 
new  gas,  suitable  for  driving  ears  or  trucks, 
is  being  produced  from  wheat,  rye  or  oat  straw  by 
distillation.  It  is  said  that  50  lbs.  of  straw  will 
produce  about  300  feet  of  gas,  which  can  he  applied 
directly  to  stationary  engines.  If  condensed  to 
liquid  form,  this  amount  of  gas  will  drive  a  light 
car  about  15  miles.  As  a  scientific  experiment  this 
is  interesting,  but  we  have  yet  to  show  that  it  is 
practical.  Could  any  small  machine  be  made  at  a 
cost  that  would  warrant  a  farmer  in  buying  one 
for  farm  use?  We  doubt  it.  Some  years  ago  we 
were  all  carried  away  by  the  very  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  farm-made  alcohol.  We  were  then 
told  that  alcohol  could  be  made  from  waste  apples, 
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potatoes,  vegetables  and  other  refuse  right  on  the 
farm.  The  theory  was  that  a  small  plant  could  he 
used  to  make  enough  alcohol  out  of  farm  wastes 
to  give  full  light  and  power.  It  did  not  work.  The 
alcohol  can  lie  made  from  these  wastes,  but  it  is  not  a 
job  for  the  small  outfit,  but  one  for  large  units.  We 
came  out  of  our  dreams  only  to  find  that  we  had 
helped  put  over  legislation  to  promote  some  monop¬ 
oly  without  helping  ourselves  in  the  least.  Since 
then  we  have  had  few  illusions  about  these  things 
which  promise  so  much  for  the  individual  farmer. 
They  turn  out  to  he  man-sized  jobs,  practical  only 
for  large  operations. 

* 

FEW  of  us  realize  how  auto  trucks  and  good  mads 
are  changing  the  transportation  problem  for 
farmers.  The  quick  service  performed  by  a  truck 
over  a  smooth  road  has  changed  many  a  line  of 
business.  In  some  places  dealers  run  their  trucks 
40  miles  or  more  into  the  country,  picking  up  all 
sorts  of  supplies  at  the  farm.  Formerly  most  of 
this  would  have  been  hauled  by  horse  power  to  the 
railroad,  unloaded  into  the  car.  and  loaded  once 
more  at  the  city.  Now  the  swift  truck  runs  out  to 
the  farm  arid  saves  three  handlings.  Then,  of  course, 
many  farmers  own  trucks  and  do  their  own  deliver¬ 
ing.  It.  is  needless  for  us  to  show  the  great  con¬ 
venience  in  having  this  swift  and  capable  transport 
at  hand.  The  great  increase  of  trucks  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  do  with  railroad  freights.  Millions  of 
tons  of  produce  formerly  sent  by  railroad  are  now 
carried  by  tracks.  The  loss  of  this  revenue  is  one 
thing  which  has  compelled  the  railroads  to  demand 
higher  rates.  There  are  even  greater  developments 
yet.  to  come.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  all  this 
truck  service  is  done  for  nothing.  We  gain  in  speed 
and  capacity  over  the  horse  and  wagon,  hut  we  pay 
as  much  or  more  for  the  service.  It  cost  us  nearly 
$275  to  repair  our  own  truck  and  make  it  fit  for 
the  season’s  work — aside  from  the  cost  of  gasoline 
and  timely  repairs.  This  will  add  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  each  package  carried  to  market,  yet  it.  is 
a  good  investment,  considering  the  time  and  labor 
saved. 

* 

Lot’s  soo.  You  were  the  people  who  said  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  food.  Now  food  is  rotting  on  the 
ground  for  lack  of  price.  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?  J-  K- 

II Y,  we  go  right  on  saying  that  there  will  he 
a  shortage  of  food !  The  present  situation 
will  only  make  it  sure.  Right  at  this  time  of  appar¬ 
ent  market  glut  there  is  not  too  much  food  in  the 
country.  We  can  find  thousands  of  people  in  town 
and  city  who  are  hungry,  and  who  do  not  have 
proper  nourishment.  The  trouble  is  not  from  over¬ 
production,  but  from  under-distribution.  With  the 
exception  of  apples,  crops  are  hut  little,  if  any, 
larger  than  last  year.  Some  of  them  are  smaller. 
The  frightful  prices  charged  by  the  retailers  have 
shut  off  buying.  The  hold-up  on  sugar  has  prac¬ 
tically  stopped  home  canning  of  fruits  and  certain 
vegetables,  and  the  dealers  have  combined  to  force 
down  prices  to  farmers.  This  has  caused  the  present 
“glut”  and  led  the  people  to  think  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  food.  There  is  not!  Before  Winter 
is  over  this  will  be  apparent.  A  few  lines  of  food 
may  be  cheap  for  a  while,  but  there  will  he  little,  if 
any,  surplus.  The  present  conditions  are  so  dis¬ 
couraging  to  farmers  that  many  of  them  will  surely 
cut  down  their  operations  next  season,  and  produce 
less  food.  A  favorable  season  this  year  helped  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  early  potatoes  and  some  other 
vegetables,  but  if  all  could  have  the  food  they  need 
there  would  he  a  shortage  right  now.  Do  not  be 
so  foolish  or  feeble-minded  as  to  believe  the  wild 
stories  about  surplus  crops  now  appearing  in  the 
daily  papers.  That  is  merely  part  of  a  propaganda 
designed  to  discourage  farmers  so  they  will  sell 
their  produce  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  There  is 
and  there  will  be  no  surplus  of  food.  It  is  true  that 
some  perishable  crops  have  been  lost,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  thousands  of  city  people  have  not  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  there  will  he  less  for  them  in 
the  future  until  farmers  can  be  assured  of  a  living 
price  for  their  labor. 

* 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  apples  blackened  by 
aphis  would  pack  A  grade  under  New  York  apple  law? 
The  apples  in  Western  New  York  are  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected  by  aphis,  and  if  we  have  to  pack  want  to  know 
haw.  One  buyer  said  it  would  pack  “A”  grade,  hut 
I  wonder,  seeing  the  law  reads:  “Free  from  dirt.” 

G.  D.  P. 

HE  law  requires  that  apples  packed  as  “New 
York  Standard  A  Grade”  shall  be  free  from  de¬ 
fects.  dirt,  insect  injury,  etc.  We  understand  that 
the  New  York  inspectors  will  rule  that  apples  in¬ 
jured  by  aphis  or  soiled  by  “honeydew”  will  not  he 
up  to  the  requirements  of  Standard  A  grade.  They 
can  be  included  in  B  grade.  This  discoloration  is  on 
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the  surface,  and  most  of  it  can  be  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing  or  rubbing.  The  inspectors  will  rale  that  it 
injures  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  that  apples 
so  soiled  in  A  grade  packages  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

* 

Your  editorial  of  July  17  on  building  up  the  little 
town  is  so  timely,  and  so  exactly  along  the  line  of  my 
thinking,  thqjt  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it.  So  far  as  civil  welfare  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  most  important  subject  concerning  the  future  of 
this  or  any  other  civilized  country.  I  wish  you  would 
devote  much  space  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  topic. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  w.  s. 

ITE  little  town  is  the  most  important  civic  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country.  It  gets  near  to  the 
heart  of  things — carries  society  back  close  to  the 
farm.  Most  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
great  city  is  the  most  important  thing  which  a  na¬ 
tion  can  produce.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  world 
could  exist  comfortably  (it  has  done  so)  without 
any  great  cities,  but  every  nation  that  has  ever  tried 
to  get  on  without  the  little  town  and  the  country 
has  failed  miserably.  The  great  nations  of  the 
earth  are  today  sick  with  the  big-city  disease.  They 
ascribe  their  troubles  to  other  things,  but  in  reality 
the  trouble  with  the  world  is  that  too  many  people 
have  tried  to  crowd  into  the  cities.  These  have  bred 
discontent,  lawlessness  and  worse.  The  remedy  for 
this  disease  is  to  keep  more  of  the  best  of  youth  in 
the  country.  That  can  only  be  done  by  building  up 
and  improving  the  little  town.  This  will  carry  more 
of  entertainment  and  opportunity  back  near  the 
farm.  We  need  to  forget  the  big  city  awhile  and 
put  our  minds  on  the  small  town.  There  are  men 
who  came  from  the  small  town  years  ago,  and  have 
made  fortunes  in  the  city.  Sometimes  they  think 
kindly  of  the  old  town  and  desire  to  “do  something 
for  it.”  Usually  this  take  the  form  of  repairing 
the  graveyard  or  building  a  public  library.  These 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  old  town  needs 
business  and  capital  rather  than  graveyards.  The 
best  thing  such  a  rich  man  can  do  is  to  go  back  to 
the  old  town  and  start  a  small  factory,  or  some 
business  for  handling  fine  special  products.  These 
towns  need  a  profitable  job  to  put  them  on  the  map. 

* 

I  have  asked  a  number  of  women  if  they  expect  to 
vote.  Their  answers  are  varied.  One  will  express  a. 
marked  preference  for  a  candidate  and  say :  “I  could 
not  think  of  voting.”  Another  said:  “I  voted  once  at 
a  school  election — such  a  mob !”  When  asked  if  the 
mob  voted  as  she  wished,  she  said  “No,”  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  if  she  did  not  think  now  it  was  her  duty  to  oppose 
mob  rule  with  her  vote  seemed  to  suggest  she  had  a 
duty.  Another  said :  “I  will  leave  that  to  the  for¬ 
eigners.”  Think  of  that  as  a  conception  of  duty.  I 
asked  a  foreigner  who  had  been  in  this  country  for  20 
years.  She  said  :  “I  never  wanted  the  franchise,  hut 
now  that  it  is  given  to  women  T  am  going  to  vote.  I 
have  very  decided  opinions  on  affairs  of  the  day  and  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  I  should  feel  it  a  criminal  neglect 
not  to  vote  and  express  myself.”  There  seems  room  for 
education  of  our  women  in  their  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  our  nation  and  themselves.  D.  e.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

OU  are  right !  A  great  responsibility  comes  to 
woman  along  with  the  ballot.  Leaving  the 
privilege  of  voting  to  foreigners  is  about  the  worst 
conception  of  duty  we  have  yet  heard  of.  The  for¬ 
eigners  will  all  vote,  anyway.  If  Americanism  is  a 
thing  to  he  proud  of,  we  must  remember  that  it  has 
been  made  so  only  by  the  use  of  the  ballot.  That  is 
the  great  essential  difference  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic.  We  think  the  great  majority  of 
women  will  make  good  use  of  the  ballot. 

* 


Brevities 

Give  the  hen  a  fair  chance  this  Winter. 

One  of  the  blindest  men  on  earth  is  he  who  thinks 
that  by  saving  his  party,  no  matter  how  corrupt  it  ma$ 
be,  he  is  saving  his  country. 

The  air  has  all  the  nitrogen  it  needs.  Why,  then, 
burn  anything  that  may  be  used  as  mulch  or  manure? 
When  you  burn  a  ton  of  cornstalks,  you  waste  over  $6 
worth  of  nitrogen. 

Where  rye  is  early  sown  and  makes  a  good  growth, 
pasturing  during  the  Fall  seems  to  help  it.  Of  course, 
the  pasturing  should  not  he  overdone,  especially  when 
the  ground  is  too  wet. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  well-fed  child  is  best  able 
to  throw  off  disease  and  other  physical  afflictions.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  Fall  grain  crop  seeded  on  well- 
fitted  land  and  well  fed  has  the  best  chance  to  get 
through. 

One  hundred  dollars  a  bushel  is  the  record  price  for 
apples.  Eight  high-toned  thieves  in  a  car  robbed  a  New 
York  farmer’s  orchard  and  took  two  bushels.  He  caught 
them,  pulled  them  before  a  justice  and  they  were  were 
fined  $25  each  ! 

At  the  Illinois  State  Farm  Bureau  picnic  there  was 
a  State  horseshoe  tournament.  The  old  game  of  throw¬ 
ing  tlie  horseshoe  attracted  over  7,000  people,  there 
being  17  teams  entered.  Well,  why  is  not  this  game  as 
sensible  and  useful  as  golf? 

Next  year’s  corn  crop  will  lie  half  made  this  Win¬ 
ter — in  the  seed.  Most  advice  about  seed  saving  starts 
too  .arc  We  ought  to  select  the  seed  in  the  field  now 
and  make  sure  that  it.  is  properly  kept  through  the 
Winter.  We  are  doing  that  with  sweet  corn  seen, 
starting  now  to  select  the  ears  in  the  Fall. 


The  Cost  of  Growing  Apples 

Last  week  we  gave  the  figures  showing  cost  of 
growing  apples  and  the  price  the  fruit  must  bring  in 
order  to  pay  a  profit.  These  costs  were  made  up  as 
an  average  from  4G  growers.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  average  labor  costs  are  given  in 
tiie  following  table.  The  seven  farms  in  Western 
New  York  average  18  acres  of  apples,  and  the  89 
Hudson  Valley  farms  24  acres  per  farm: 

NUMBER  OF  .MAN  HOURS  PER  ACRE 

7  Western  39  Hudson 
N.  Y.  farms  Valley  farms 


Pruning,  hauling  brush .  22.1  18.1 

Cultivating,  spreading  manure  11.0  11.0 

Spraying  .  9  0  8.7 

Other  work  growing .  0.7  0.0 

Total  for  growing .  42.S  43.8 


The  estimated  yield  of  barreled  stock  for  1920  on 
these  farms  was  54.2  barrels  per  acre  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  70.0  barrels  per  acre  in  Western  New 
York. 

7  Western  39  Hudson 
N.  Y.  farms  Valley  farms 

Total  hours  harvesting  (esti¬ 
mated)  .  119.7  92.3 

Total  work  per  acre  on  bear¬ 
ing  apples  .  162  9  130.0 

Hours  of  labor  per  bbl .  2.31  2.51 

NUMBER  OF  HORSE  HOURS  PER  ACRE 

7  Western  39  Hudson 
N.  Y.  farms  Valley  farms 

Growing  .  29.5  23.1 

Harvesting .  23.6  15.2 

No.  of  tractor  hrs,  per  acre..  2.5  3.2 

No.  of  truck  hrs.  per  acre....  1.9  5.7 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  of 
growing  one  acre  of  bearing  orchard : 

COSTS  PER  ACRE  GROWING  APPLES 

, - Averages - > 


7  Western 

39  Hudson 

N.  Y. 

farms 

Valley  farms 

Spray  materials : 

A  m  t. 

Cost. 

Anil. 

Cost. 

Lead  arsenate,  lbs . 

21.8 

$5  93 

9.7 

$2.2S 

Lime  sulphur,  gals . 

19.7 

3.90 

13  4 

2.37 

Dust,  lbs . 

17.0 

1  49 

Black  leaf  40.  gals . 

.07 

.94 

.19 

2.5S 

Gasoline  for  spraying,  gals. 

3.1 

1 .05 

1.1 

.37 

Oil  for  spraying,  qts . 

.4 

.15 

.3 

.00 

Total  cash  cost  spray  ma- 

torial  . 

$11.97 

$9.15 

Manure,  tons  . 

1.7 

5.25 

1.8 

7.99 

Labor — Man  bom’s  . 

42.8 

18  59 

43.7 

1 7.55 

Horse  hours  . 

29.5 

8.01 

23.0 

5.71 

Machinery  hours  . 

29  5 

2.65 

23.0 

2.47 

Tractor  hours  . 

2.5 

3.75 

3.2 

0.33 

Truck  hours  . 

.04 

.08 

1.1 

2  07 

Other  costs  . 

1.00 

3.59 

Interest  on  above  expenses.. 

1.40 

*  Taxes,  fence  drains  and  in- 

terest  on  value  of  orchards 

36.88 

51.22 

Total  cost  growing . 

$89.58 

$108.27 

*  Interest  on  value  of  orchard  is  principally  pay  for 
previous  costs  of  growing  the  orchard. 

The  total  cost  of  harvesting  per  acre,  including 

the  barrels,  comes  to  $186.08  in  Western  New  York 
and  $137.15  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  of  201  re¬ 
plies  from  Western  New  York  on  Baldwin  apples: 

Price  Ha  1<1  wins  should 
Expected  cost  of  picking  bring  to  cover  nil  costs 
in  addition  to  board.  and  reasonable  profit. 
Costs  What  Grade  A.  Tree  run 

per  pickers  including  without 

bbl.,  would  make  bbl.  Price  bbl.  Price 
cents.  per  day.  per  bbl.  per  bbl. 


Genesee  . 37  $8.70  $0.48  $4.10 

Monroe  .  40  8.03  6  63  4.55 

Niagara  .  31  8.30  0  91  4.59 

Orleans  .  34  9.90  0  58  4  09 

8onpca  .  28  0.05  0.98  4  07 

Wayne  .  29  7  47  0.08  3.53 

Wyoming .  34  7.97  0.15  3.00 


Average . 34  $S.91  $0.03  $4.20 

A  fair  average  of  what  Baldwins  are  expected  to 
bring  this  Fail  is  $5.09  per  barrel,  or  $3.48  “tree 
run.”  without,  barrel,  which,  we  see,  is  under  the 
estimated  cost  of  production. 


Changes  in  Apple  Grading  Law 

New  York  fruit  growers  should  obtain  a  copy  of 
Circular  No.  197  on  “The  Apple  Grading  Law  and 
its  Application.”  This  is  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  gives 
the  apple  grading  law  up  to  date.  The  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  put  through  several  amendments  to  this  law. 
I  hese  amendments  require  that  when  closed  pack¬ 
ages  of  apples  are  branded  “New  York  Standard  C 
Grade,”  or  “Unclassified,”  that  the  face  or  shown 
surface  of  the  package  must  lie  fairly  representative 
of  the  entire  contents  of  such  package.  Under  the 
old  law  this  was  not  required,  but  apple  growers 
must  remember  that  this  year  the  top  apples  must 
bo  a  fair  average  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  pack- 
ago.  Growers  should  also  remember  the  law  as  it 
refers  to  the  sale  of  fruit  or  farm  products  in  old 
packages.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  growers 
in  these  days  of'  high-priced  packages  to  buy  up  dis¬ 
carded  packages  formerly  used  by  others  and  repack 
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them.  We  know  of  one  case  in  New  Jersey  whore 
a  farmer  made  it  his  business  to  collect  old  packages 
which  had  been  used  by  J.  H.  Hale  in  his  famous 
peach  orchard.  This  farmer  would  take  these  old 
packages  carrying  Hale’s  red  label,  ppt  his  own 
fruit  in  them  and  bring  them  back  to  the  market 
to  be  sold  as  Hale’s  peaches.  As  this  brand  of  peach 
had  a  high  reputation  in  the  market  this  grower  by 
combining  with  the  dealer  secured  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  His  excuse  was  that  his  fruit  was  just  as  good 
as  Hale’s,  and  therefore  the  customer  was  not  de¬ 
ceived,  hut  obtained  a  good  bargain.  Aside  from 
the  morality  of  such  conduct,  under  the  New  York 
grading  law  such  a  man  would  he  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $50  for  each  package  of  this  sort  offered  for  sale 
where  Ihe  name  of  the  original  grower  had  not  been 
thoroughly  obliterated.  Under  the  law,  therefore, 
these  old  packages  can  be  used,  provided  the  name 
of  the  original  grower  is  taken  off,  but  if.  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Hale  peaches,  a  grower  leaves  this 
old  name  on  for  advertising  purposes,  he  is  liable  to 
a  stiff  fine. 


Public  Markets  are  Growing 

The  market  master  at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  the  following  note  about  public  markets.  This 
plan  of  direct  selling  to  consumers  is  popular  when 
prices  are  made  so  as  to  he  an  object  in  buying. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  consumers  should  go 
to  a  market,  pay  cash  and  carry  their  goods  home — 
paying  the  same  prices  that  are  charged  at  the 
stores. 

Our  markets  are  coming  splendidly.  We  have  beau¬ 
tiful  market  buildings  at  Endicott.  each  producer  having 
a  built-in  stall  8x22  feet,  with  tables  built  on  a  slant 
in  front  of  them  to  sell  their  goods  from.  Then  there 
is  a  space  20  feet  wide  down  the  long  buildings  for  the 
consumers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  thing. 
We  have  two  of  these  large  buildings,  and  shall  dupli¬ 
cate  this  same  system  here  at  Johnson  Citv  before 
Winter. 

You  will  see  by  the  little  Market  yews  that  last 
Saturday  we  had  110  big  loads  on  the  Johnson  City 
market,  while  Endicott  had  130  loads,  and  the  crowds 
of  buyers  on  both  markets  were  immense.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  markets  are  growing  every  day  and  are 
becoming  very  popular.  I  have  an  assistant  market 
master  on  each  market,  and  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
both  markets  (six  miles  apart)  every  day.  during  mar¬ 
ket  hours,  and  set  the  prices  myself,  guided  largely  by 
the  average  prices  given  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  the  Farm  Market  Report  (State.) 

The  Humble  Push  Cart  Will  Help  Dis¬ 
tribute 

September  1,  in  New  Y~ork  City,  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Agriculture  met  with 
Edwin  J.  O’Malley,  Commissioner  of  Markets  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  a  plan  was  formulated  whereby 
food  will  be  delivered  to  the  people  of  the  city  and* 
millions  saved  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  The 
plan,  in  short,  is  to  put  the  rolling  markets  back  onto 
the  streets.  This  great  means  of  distribution,  this 
agency  which  carries  food  to  the  very  door  of  the  city 
home,  the  push-carts,  were  forbidden  to  operate  a  year 
ago.  There  were  about  14.000  of  these.  At  the  con¬ 
ference  Commissioner  O’Malley  agreed  to  put  them  back 
onto  the  streets.  The  produce  is  to  he  shipped  to  the 
Commissioner  at  130th  Street.  There  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  peddlers.  They  will  be  held  to  a  fair 
price.  No  profiteering  will  "be  allowed.  The  farmers  are 
already  promising  to  ship  carlots  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  first  car  of  Duchess  apples  is  now  rolling. 

There  is  one  great  item  of  saving  in  this  plan.  At 
present  bushel  baskets  for  peaches  are  35  cents  each, 
and  apple  barrels  are  $1.50.  Heretofore  these  have  been 
used  hut  once  by  the  grower.  Now  they  may  be  returned 
and  used  over  two  to  three  times. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  been  filled  with  shameful 
economic  waste.  Tons  of  sour  cherries  have  rotted  on 
the  trees.  The  canning  factories  did  not  take  care  of 
the  crop.  There  were  no  other  buyers.  Plums  are 
dropping  on  the  ground.  Pears  cannot  be  sold.  Early 
apples  are  being  left  on  the  trees  because  they  can  be 
shipped  only  at  a  loss.  Peaches  are  now  ripe.  Twenty 
millions  of  bushels  of  fruit  is  the  offering  of  Western 
New  York  farmers  this  harvest  time.  The  farmers 
want  to  {jet  it  to  the  consumers.  By  the  Commissioner’s 
plan  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Federation  of 
Agriculture  fruit  can  he  sold  in  New  York  at  a  price 
which  will  prevent  the  farmers  from  losing  their  entire 
crop,  and  will  be  delivered  to  New  York’s  millions  with¬ 
out  robbery.  This  is  a  telling  blow  struck  at  the  fetters, 
which  by  binding  botli  fast,  have  so  long  separated  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  Words  have  been  wasted ;  ef¬ 
forts  paralyzed  by  discouragements;  hut  Commissioner 
O’Malley  lias  acted  with  vision  and  determination.  All 
praise  to  him  for  attempting  to  relieve  the  situation 
when  transportation  and  distribution  problems  are  so 
great  as  to  deny  fresh  fruit  to  our  citizens.  Other  city 
commissioners  of  markets  can  follow  his  example  if 
they  have  the  courage. 

Another  barrier  between  producer  and  consumer  is 
the  freight  rate  on  peaches.  The  day  before  the  above 
described  conference  was  held  there  was  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Consolidated  Classification  Commission  of  the 
railroads,  at  which  this  matter  was  discussed.  The 
growers  were  represented  only  by  the  officers  of  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture  aud  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Apple  Shippers’  Association.  New  York  State 
peaches  are  now  listed  as  first-class  freight.  Peaches 
from  the  West  travel  third-class  and  from  the  South 
under  a  commodity  rate.  Why  discriminate  against  our 
State?  Why  hold  to  this  high  rate  when  millions  of 
our  own  people  are  calling  for  this  fresh  fruit?  The 
super-hazard  on  peaches,  which  was  the  reason  for  the 
high  rate,  is  now  removed.  Peaches  are  generally  pre¬ 
cooled  and  travel  under  ice.  There  is  no  transportation 
hazard,  yet  this  barrier  between  producer  and  consumer 
is  allowed  to  remain. 

How  can  these  things  be  changed?  The  Federation 
of  Agriculture  believes  with  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  “We’re  got 
to  do  it  onrselves.,,  Evidently  Commissioner  O’Malley 
thinks  so,  too.  When  the  history  of  agriculture  in  New 
York  State  is  written  to  date  one  of  the  bright  lights 
will  be  the  story  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  The  names  of  the  present  officers,  Brad¬ 
ley,  Fraser,  Bush,  Cornwall,  Strome  and  Dillon  will 
go  down  as  names  of  men  who  fought  for  a  cause;  who 
paid  their  own  expenses  because  they  knew  they  were 
right ;  who  met  with  defeat  after  defeat,  but  with  the 
bulldog  tenacity  of  the  genuine  fighting  American  who 
perseveres  against  all  obstacles,  continued  their  deter¬ 
mined  efforts.  f  c 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Troubles  on  the  Delaware  Peninsula 

Our  tomato  growers  have  been  hard  hit,  both  by  the 
constant  rain  and  by  the  general  slump  in  price;  in 
fact,  many  growers  are  simply  letting  them  rot  in  the 
field,  as  the  canners  who  are  at  work  are  only  paying 
15  cents  a  basket.  This  means  loss  to  the  grower.  The 
canners  say  that  with  last  year’s  pack  largely  unsold, 
and  low  prices  prevailing,  they  lose  on  last  year’s  work. 
The  competition  of  Indiana  and  California  is  telling  on 
the  tomato  growing  on  the  peninsula,  and  it  looks  now 
as  though  our  growers  will  let  the  West  have  our  busi¬ 
ness,  while  they  grow  more  profitable  crops.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  there  would  be  great  profit  here  in  pro¬ 
ducing  tomatoes  under  glass  in  December  and  January, 
when  the  Lake  Shore  forcers  cannot  well  grow  them. 
Then,  too,  if  our  growers  would  practice  more  intensive 
gardening,  and  produce  the  early  crop,  which  they  can 
P.ut  in  market  by  June  15-20,  they  could  get  fine  prices 
till  the  middle  of  July  or  later,  and  then  let  the  canners 
have  the  remainder  at  their  own  price.  I  planted  the 
first  field  of  tomatoes  ever  planted  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Having  200  sashes.  I  started  in  the  greenhouse  early, 
and  hardened  30.000  plants  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shore,  and  had  the  tomatoes  in  Baltimore  June  24, 
having__the  market  to  myself  till  Anne  Arundel  came  in 
July  15,  and  then  sold  the  balance  to  a  canner  for  $400. 
But  our  people  have  little  idea  of  intensive  work  ;  would 
rather  buy  fertilizers  and  grow  field  crops. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Rhode  Island  and  Game  Laws 

After  Mr.  Plumb’s  article  about  sportsmen  on  page 
353  I  would  invite  him  to  come  down  to  Rhode  Island 
and  view  a  fine  crop  of  rye  in  the  Spring,  after  the 
deer  have  eaten  it  bare,  also  a  10-acre  two-year  apple 
orchard,  after  they  have  passed  the  Winter  in  it.  Also 
to  interview  one  of  our  neighbors  who  was  attacked  by 
a  buck  in  the  Fall  and  nearly  killed,  his  clothing  torn 
and  he  driven  up  a  tree,  and  had  to  stay  there  during 
Mr.  Buck's  pleasure ;  also  a  farmer  passing  the  night 
in  a  tent  in  his  vegetable  garden  with  a  shotgun  (rifles 
prohibited)  in  hopes  to  save  some  of  his  crop.  If  sports¬ 
men  want  the  respect  of  farmers  let  them  join  in  asking 
the  States  to  keep  their  wild  animals  in  enclosures,  as 
farmers  do  their  stock,  and  not  expect  farmers  to  sup¬ 
port  animals  for  sportsmen.  Why  Rhode  Island  runs 
tins  herd  of  deer  passes  me.  Our  Legislature  and 
Assembly  are  all  deaf  on  the  subject. 

M  ill  sportsmen  also  support  a  law  prohibiting  hunters 
from  going  on  the  land  of  another  without  a  written 
permit  from  the  owner?  If  not,  why  not?  Why  assume 
the  farmer  wants  his  birds  and  game  shot  unless  he  puts 
up  notices?  Tt  should  be  the  other  way  about  when 
all  our  agricultural  colleges  and  Washington  urge  us  to 
protect  the  birds. 

The  justified  aud  deep-seated  grievance  which  land- 
owners  have  against  sportsmen  in  our  section  i.s  not 
against  individuals,  but  arises  from  the  sportsmen’s 
support  of  laws  to  snub  the  farmer.  Who  else  is 
responsible  for  such  laws?  The  deer  law  of  Rhode 
Island  cries  to  heaven,  and  has  for  years,  and  will 
continue  to,  apparently,  as  long  as  sportsmen  have  the 
say.  We  have  great  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  farming  in  Rhode  Island,  but  as  yet  sports¬ 
men  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  for  us. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  b.  welling. 


Organization  Among  Prune  Growers 


Two  years  ago  this  coming  September  I  wrote  you 
what  a  disaster  the  prune  growers  here  had  met  with 
from  a  most  unheard-of  September  rain.  But  that 
rain,  wetting  the  soil  two  feet  deep,  was  a  blessing  after 
all.  as  it  developed  the  fruit  buds  and  gave  this  valley 
the  largest  crop  ever  known  last  year.  In  the  meantime 
(he  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers’  Association 
was  organized  and  the  growers  were  able  to  set  their 
own  prices,  which  has  brought  about  an  era  of  prosperity 
unknown  before.  War  conditions,  of  course,  helped  to 
bring  these  results.  It.  was  a  hard  struggle  to  get  75 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  into  the  organization,  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  have  to  control  the  situation. 
Result,  orchards  have  gone  from  $000  to  $2,000  and 
even  $3,000  per  acre,  and  sales  have  been  lively  for  the 
last  year  or  so.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  prunes  this 


year. 

Campbell,  Cal. 


F.  S.  N. 


R.  N.-Y. — That  is  what  organization  has  done  for 
these  prune  growers.  The  general  manager,  in  giving 
out  this  year’s  prices  for  prunes,  says: 

“The  schedule  of  prices  named  today  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  its  grower  members  for  their  1920  crop 
prunes  is  the  most  conclusive  argument  which  could 
possibly  be  made  to  prove  that  the  association  has  just- 
tified  its  existence. 

"Under  very  unsatisfactory  market  conditions  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  able  to  sell  this  year’s  prune  cron  at 
prices  which  will  actually  pay  the  growers  more  than 
they  received  during  last  year’s  record-breaking  season. 

■'The  whole  tendency  of  prices  in  practically  every 
industry  is  downward.  In  addition,  millions  of  pounds 
of  prunes  which,  were  exported  to  Europe  out  of  the 

1919  crop  are  being  shipped  back  to  this  country  be¬ 
cause  Europe  cannot  pay  for  them.  Of  course,  these 
supplies  had  their  effect  on  prices  which  could  be  made 
for  this  Fall’s  crop.  Despite  these  conditions  however, 
the  association  will  pay  the  growers  a  price  for  their 

1920  crop  prunes  which  averages  above  the  price  they 
received  last  Fall.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

Things 

All  day  I’ve  been  a-wisliing 
For  things  I  haven’t  got: 

A  quaint  old  blue  delft  pitcher, 

A  rose-filled  garden  plot, 

A  dancing  dress  of  silver 
A  little  gate  that  swings, 

A  gently  curving  highboy ; 

Ah  me,  the  lovely  things! 

All  day  I’ve  borne  my  wishing 
A  weight  against  my  heart, 

-And  all  my  thoughts  were  longings 
To  burn  and  sting  and  smart; 

But  now  that  it  is  evening, 

I’ll  sit  me  down  to  rest. 

And  watch  the  twilight  soften 
The  hill’s  low  crest. 

Above  my  small  white  doorstep 
Are  stars ;  the  night  is  still ; 

Deep  are  the  inky  shadows; 

Grave  is  the  distant  hill. 

My  heart  is  hushed  with  beauty! 

My  spirit  stirs  and  sings. 

Tell  me,  what  is  wishing? 

And  what  are  things? 

— HELEN  COWLES  LECRON 

in  Contemporary  Yei'se. 

* 

A  convenient  soiled  clothes  bag  is  a 
sack  of  heavy  material  with  a  wooden 
hoop  in  the  top  to  keep  it  open,  and  a 
loop  of  heavy  cord  at  each  side  to  hang 
it  upon  hooks. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  has  a  good-sized 
bottle  on  the  pantry  shelf,  on  which  she 
winds  odd  pieces  of  string.  She  says  it 
is  much  more  convenient  than  a  ball,  and 

always  handy  to  reach. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  recently  told  of  a 
new  fraud,  worked  upon  newly-enfran¬ 
chised  women.  In  one  district  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  men  representing  themselves  as 
electoral  assessors  canvassed  women,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  they  must  pay  $1  poll  tax 
before  they  could  vote.  The  men  then 
collected  the  money,  gave  a  receipt  and 
left.  The  collection  was,  of  course,  en¬ 
tirely  fraudulent,  and  the  swindlers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  fraud  is  likely  to  appear  in 
any  isolated  community,  and  farm  women 

especially  should  beware  of  it. 

* 

A  savory  supper  dish  consists  of 
stuffed  tomatoes  with  bacon.  Tomatoes 
are  prepared  by  cutting  off  a  slice  at  the 
stem  end.  removing  seeds,  and  filling  with 
bi'ead  crumbs  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt 
and  butter.  A  little  chopped  onion, 
thyme  or  savory  may  be  added  if  desired. 
The  stuffed  tomatoes  are  then  put  in  a 
casserole,  slices  of  bacon  laid  over  the 
top,  and  baked  in  the  oven,  the  lid  of  the 
casserole  being  left  on  until  the  tomatoes 
are  well  softened,  after  which  it  is  re¬ 
moved  to  ci’isp  the  bacon  and  finish  the 
cooking.  * 

Farm  Notes  from  Oklahoma 

September  and  school  days  are.  with  us 
again.  Every  mother  knows  that  it  means 
work,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  getting  the 
children  ready  for  entering  school.  I 
have  been  lengthening  out  and  remodeling 
dresses,  making  underwear,  aprons,  etc., 
and  am  not  done  yet.  It  is  easy  to  make 
the  small  skirts  a  few  inches  longer  by 
opening  shoulder  seams,  and  setting  in  a 
piece  two  to  six  inches  long,  as  .may  be 
needed.  This  is  quicker  and  easier  than 
letting  out  hems.  This  is  for  skirts  sewed 
to  underwaists,  and  to  be  worn  with  mid¬ 
dies  or  overblouses,,  both  of  which  are 
worn  by  most  little  gii’ls  at  present. 

I  shall  depend  largely  on .  neatly  made 
sleeve  aprons  for  my  little  girl  of  10  this 
term.  These  aprons  are  cut  by  a  good 
pattern,  with  round  collar,  pockets  and 
sash  served  in  the  under  arm  seam  and 
tied  in  a  neat  bow  at  the  back.  Some  are 
white,  others  light  percales;  all  will  boil 
without  fading,  and  look  neat,  are  easily 
ironed,  and  may  be  changed  often.  'M  e 
do  our  own  laundry  work,  hence  plan,  for 
clothing  which  is  easy  to  wash  and  iron. 
Ruffles  and  tucks  are  pretty,  but  require 
too  much  time  for  the  busy  mother  who 
must  do  her  own  work. 

This  has  been  a  lovely  season  here  in 
Oklahoma.  Crops  were  never  better. 

Rains  have  always  come  before  needed 

very  badly,  and  all  farm  crops  are  flour¬ 
ishing.  and  pastures  are  good.  Cattle 
look  well,  but  the  price  has  dropped  to 
where  farmers  take  little  interest  in  live 
stock,  but  all  hopes  are  centered  on  the 
big  fields  of  cotton.  Early  corn  is  well 
filled,  and  the  later  plantings  look  well. 
Thrashing  is  still  going  on.  Wheat  is 
bringing  around  $2,  and  oats  50  cents  per 

bushel.  ,  , 

A  severe  freeze,  lasting  three  days, 

which  came  last  Easter,  killed  practically 
all  fruits  except  apples,  so  that  fruit-can¬ 
ning  has  been  a  light  task  with  us  this 
Summer.  Blackberries,  however,  were 
very  plentiful,  and  grapes  have  yielded 
well.  Tomatoes  are  doing  well,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cans  are  being  saved  by  the  busy 
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housewives.  Tomatoes  are  selling  for  $1 
per  bushel,  and  I  find  that  one  bushel 
fills  20  quarts,  which  gives  a  great  saving 
over  buying  from  the  stores.  There  is 
even  a  greater  saving  in  making  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  catsups,  sour  relishes,  etc.,  at  home, 
since  these  come  higher  in  price  than 
plain  canned  goods. 

This  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  grow¬ 
ing  chickens,  and  many  nice  flocks  are 
seen  on  the  farms.  Egg  prices  have  kept 
up  throughout  the  Summer,  and  farm 
women  are  turning  more  attention  to  the 
poultry  than  ever  before.  Ours  is  not  a 
dairy  country,  although  it  seems  that  our 
State  is  suited  to  this  line  of  farming. 
Our  Winters  are  mild,  feed  may  be  grown 
in  abundance,  water  is  good,  and  the 
climate  is  such  that  cows  may  be  kept  on 
pasture  at  least  nine  months  out  of  the 
year;  but  so  long  as  cotton  brings  such 
good  returns  it  will  receive  first  attention, 
for  the  women,  children  and  all  can  help 
in  the  growing  and  gathering  of  the  fleecy 
staple.  This  is  what,  as  a  rule,  the  ten¬ 
ant  farmer  likes,  and  he  moves  from  one 
cotton  farm  to  another.  Cotton-picking 
begins  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Then  most  of  the  rural  schools  stop  for.  a 
month  or  longer,  in  order  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  help  with  the  work.  The  crop 
is  gathered  and  sold  by  Christmas,  and 
all  are  happy.  llllie  reed  york. 

Chow  Chow 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  chow 
chow?  R.  M. 


Wash  and  chop  without  peeling  half  a 
peck  of  green  tomatoes ;  chop  fine  one 
large  head  of  white  cabbage ;  peel  and 
chop  six  large  cucumbers ;  clean  thor¬ 
oughly  and  cut  into  dice  one  bunch  of 
celery,  and  finely  chop  one  large  white 
onion.  Mix  all  together,  add  half  a  cup 
of  salt,  and  let  stand  over  night.  Clean 
100  tiny  pickles  and  50  small  silver- 
dren  may  help  with  the  work.  The  crop 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2008.  Girl’s  Dress, 
8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yards  of 
material  36,  44  or  54 
inches  wide  for  the 
front,  with  3  yards 
36,  2Yi  yards  44, 
194  yards  54  of  the 
figured  material  to 
make  as  illustrated. 
20  cents. 


2034.  Middy  Waist 
for  Middy  Suit  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  5% 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  4% 
yards  44,  4%  yards 
54.  20  cents. 


2024.  Girl’s  Dress 
with  raglau  sleeves, 
6  to  12  years.  The 
10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of 
material  86  inches 
wide,  2%  yards  40 
or  44,  1%  yards  36, 
1%  yards  40  or  44 
extra  for  the  ruffles. 
20  cents. 


2027.  Dress  with 
applied  facing,  34 
to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  5 Vs  yards  of 
material  36  inches 
wide,  514  yards  40, 
5  yards  44  or  54, 
with  2  yards  of 
black  satin  to  make 
as  illustrated.  20 
cents. 


skinned  onions;  put  in  separate  jars, 
cover  with  strong  salt  water,  and  let 
stand  over  night.  The  next  morning  drain 
the  first  mixture  thoroughly,  wash  off  the 
pickles  and  onions ;  wipe  dry.  Chop  fine 
one  large  red  pepper.  Put  all  together  into 
a  preserving  kettle,  add  two  quarts  cider 
vinegar,  one-half  pound  granulated  sugar, 
one-half  ounce  each  of  turmeric  seed  and 
celery  seed,  one  ounce  of  ground  mustard. 
Cook  30  minute.:,  bottle  and  seal. 

Virginia  Chow  Chow. — This  is  an  old 
recipe.  One  peck  each  of  green  and  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  large,  firm  cabbage,  six 
green  and  six  Tipe  peppers,  six  large 
onions  and  two  bunches  of  celery.  Chop 


the  vegetables  fine,  sprinkle  over  them  a 
cupful  of  salt,  and  let  stand  24  hours. 
Drain,  then  cover  with  cider  vinegar, 
stir  in  one  pound  dark  brown  sugar,  half 
cupful  of  grated  horseradish,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  white  mustard  seed,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  ground  ginger,  •  one  teaspoonful 
ground  cloves,  and  the  same  amount  of 
allspice.  Let  the  pickle  come  slowly  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  remove  to  the  back 
of  the  stove,  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Put 
in  sealed  jars. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

How  the  other  half  of  the  world  lives 
is  always  an  interesting  question,  espe¬ 
cially  now,  when  all  foods  are  high-priced 
and,  we  are  told,  scarce.  Never  were 
potatoes  so  scarce  as  this  last  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  and  many  families  were 
without  them  for  ■weeks,  although  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  main  cash  crops  raised,  and 
many  were  shipped  away  from  last  year’s 
crop*.  The  high  price  tempted  people  to 
sell  themselves  short,  and  the  weather 
made  this  year’s  crop  late.  It  was  hard 
for  the  workingmen,  but  harder  yet  for 
their  wives,  and  _  beans,  rice,  macaroni 
and  greens  did  their  best  to  take  the  place 
of  the  humble  tuber. 

I11  the  same  way  the  blueberry  is  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own,  as  it  requires  less  sugar 
to  be  palatable  than  any  other  native 
fruit.  The  fresh  berries  stirred  into  any 
cake  help  to  make  a  variety,  or  added  to 
the  batter  for  hot  gems  to  serve  with  but¬ 
ter  are  favorites  in  the  haymaker’s  lunch 
pail,  and  dried  berries  are  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  high  cost  does  not  deter 
the  thrifty  Green  Mountain  house-wife 
from  canning  every  available  berry.  Ex¬ 
perience  taught  us  long  ago  that  berries 
for  pies  were  just  as  good  without  sugar 
cooked  with  them,  and  in  the  Winter  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  open  a  "an  of  fruit, 
add  the  required  amount  of  sugar  aud 
let  simmer  a  few  minutes,  then  set  aivay 
to  cool. 

We  have  greatly  appreciated  the  early 
vegetables  while  potatoes  are  scarce.  The 
English  marrow  squash  is  a  favorite  with 
us.  It  is  thrifty  in  growth,  very  prolific, 
and  when  boiled,  rolled  in  flour  and  fried, 
is  especially  good.  This  is  also  good 
canned  by  the  cold  pack  method,  or  strain 
the  cooked  vegetable  and  use  for  pies. 
The  New  Zealand  spinach  deserves  every 
word  of  praise  that  it  receives.  With  us 
it  is  the  green  for  canning. 

Why  do  not  more  farmers  raise  eitr-on? 
It  is  one  of  the  best  preserves  we  have, 
flavored  with  lemon,  or  lemon  and  orange, 
while  we  are  told  that  two-thirds  citron 
and  one-third  pineapple  (canned)  is  a 
pleasing  combination. 

Laddie  asked  this  morning  “Aren’t  you 
being  economical?”  We  were  preparing 
Astraehan  apples  for  canning,  saving  the 
peelings  and  cores  for  jelly,  and  then  said 
he :  “You  save  the  cooked  skins  for  Pig- 
gie  to  make  meat  of  for  next  Winter.” 
While  the  severe  Winter  two  years  ago 
did  not  kill  many  apple  trees  in  our  vicin¬ 
ity,  it  lowered  their  vitality,  so  apples 
are  not  as  plentiful. 

Twenty  dollars  for  things  to  make  work 
easier !  I  said  at  once  a  kitchen  cabinet, 
and  then  wavered  between  that  and  num¬ 
erous  small  articles.  If  the  floors  were 
not  in  good  shape  aud  carpeted  I  believe 
I  would  take  up  the  carpets,  make  rugs 
and  paint  or  stain  floors.  If,  as  often 
happens  here,  in  these  days  of  scarce  and 
high-priced  labor,  the  housewife  has  to 
do  her  own  painting,  a  good  assortment 
of  brushes  makes  the  work  easier ;  then 
I  never  have  quite  cleaning  brushes 
enough. 

Homemade  coat  hangers  answer  many 
times,  but  if  closet  room  is  at  a  premium 
the  “boughten”  ones  with  fasteners  un¬ 
derneath  the  hanger  for  skirt  or  trousers 
double  the  room  and  keep  the  clothes  in 
better  condition. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  small  convenience 
is  my  mop  wringer  that  fits  almost  any 
bucket  or  pail  and  any  mop.  It  has  been 
in  use  19  years,  and  bids  fair  to  last  19 
more.  ,  , 

Aluminum  ware  is  another  fad  of  mine, 
and  as  fast  as  I  can  afford  it  I  shall  re¬ 
place  the  worn-outs  with  aluminum. 

I  have  always  wanted  a  two  or  three- 
color  muslin  quilt,  so  now  I  am  saving 
all  small  cloth  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  sacks,  and 
soon  I  shall  have  my  long  desired  quilt 
after  I  “dye.”  In  our  cold  Winters  an 
extra  warm  quilt  for  each  bed  is  a  com¬ 
fort,  so  I  piece  wool  scraps  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  crazy  work  style,  piece  a  lining  of 
squares  or  bricks  of  outing  (heavy)  or 
wool  scraps,  for  a  filling  two  or  three 
worn  bed  blankets,  and  have  a  warm 
quilt  at  small  expense. 

Worn  silk  and  ribbons  I  cut  into  rather 
wide  carpet  rags,  and  knit,  or  crochet  into 
sofa  pillows  or  porch  pillows.  Mine  are 
both  hit  or  miss,  and  filled  with  lawn 
clippings  or  pine  or  balsam  are  well  liked. 

In  all  advice  about  fighting  bedbugs  I 
never  saw  this  old  lady’s  remedy  men¬ 
tioned  :  Mop  the  floors  in  strone  hot 
brine  if  you  have  reason  to  belie Vd  r  •' 
could  lodge  in  the  cracks.  If  the  oeus 
are  of  wood  scatter  salt  in  the  places 
where  put  together,  etc.  A  friend  who 
often  moved  always  painted  the  cracks  of 
her  springs  full  so  there  was  no  lodging 
place  for  vermin. 

'  .less  we  know  we  are  talking  of  a 
person  of  ordinary  good  nature,  especially 
a  man,  we  never  mention  the  weather. 
The  hay  crop  is  better  than  the  average, 
but  the  season  is  late  and  help  was 
scarce,  and  for  th.e  past  two  weeks  there 
has  not  been  a  good  hay  day.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  said  in  his  vicinity  nearly  every 
farmer  had  excellent  oats  raised  for  hay, 
and  many  of  them  had  oats  cut  and  lying 
flat  for  two  weeks.  These  things  happen 
in  everyday  life,  but  have  no  place  in 


the  city  farmer’s  plans.  Husband  cut  the 
grass  on  a  farm  on  shares  this  year,  plan¬ 
ning  to  sell  our  share,  buy  a  cow  and  have 
a  coin  or  two  left  to  jingle.  Part  of  the 
grass  laid  out  a  week,  so  it  is  not  salable, 
so  we  must  plan  once  more. 

The  make-over  articles  are  always  read 
with  interest,  and  among  my  belongings 
is  an  old  style  seal  plush  coat,  28  inches 
long.  The  body  is  in  several  pieces,  but 
the  sleeves  contain  quite  large  pieces.  I 
feel  sure  with  a  pattern  one  could  make 
a  good  neck-piece  of  the  sleeves,  and  caps 
for  tW  small  boys,  from  the  waist.  Will 
some  one  come  to  the  rescue?  The  coat 
has  been  worn  but  very  little  and  is  of 
extra  good  quality.  mother  bee. 


Candy  Fondant 

Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  candy 
fondant  formerly  printed  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  ?  I  had  used  it  a  number  of  times 
and  liked  it ;  this  had  no  corn  syrup  in  it, 
merely  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tartar. 

MRS.  W.  B.  N. 

White  Fondant. — Put  21/4  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar,  iy2  cupful  of  hot  water 
aud  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  a  smooth  granite  saucepan  and 
stir  until  well  mixed.  Place  on  range  and 
heat  gradually  to  boiling  point.  Boil 
without  stirring  until  when  a  little  is 
dropped  in  cold  water,  then  rolled  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  finger,  a  ball  will  form 
that  will  just  keep  in  shape — which  is 
238  degrees  Fahrenheit.  After  a  few 
minutes’  boiling  sugar  will  adhere  to  sides 
of  kettle  ;  this  should  be  washed  off  with 
a  swab  dipped  in  cold  water.  Have  a  pan 
of  cold  water  near  by ;  dip  swab  in  this 
cold  water,  then  quickly  wash  off  a  small 
part  of  the  sugar,  and  repeat  until  all 
sugar  adhering  to  side  of  saucepan  is  re¬ 
moved.  Pour  slowly  on  a  slightly  oiled 
marble  slab.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes  to 
cool,  but  not  long  enough  to  become  hard 
around  the  edge.  Scrape  fondant  with 
chopping  knife  to  one  end  of  marble  and 
work  with  a  wooden  spatula  until  white 
and  creamy.  It  will  quickly  change  from 
this  consistency  and  begin  to  lump,  when 
it  should  be  kneaded  with  the  hands  until 
perfectly  smooth.  Put  into  a  bowl,  cover 
with  oiled  paper  to  exclude  air,  that  a 
crust  may  not  form  on  top,  and  let  stand 
24  hours.  A  large  oiled  platter  and  wood¬ 
en  spoon  may  be  used  instead  of  marble 
slab  and  spatula.  Always  make  fondant 
on  a  clear  day,  as  a  damp,  heavy  atmos¬ 
phere  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
boiling  of  sugar. 

Two  Apple  Recipes 

Apple  Butter. — Apple  butter  should  bs 
made  from  new  cider,  fresh  from  the 
press,  and  not  yet  fermented.  Fill  a 
porcelain-lined  kettle  with  cider  and  boil 
until  reduced  one-half.  Then  boil  another 
kettleful  in  the  same  way,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  sufficient  quantify. 
To  every  four  gallons  of  boiled  cider  allow 
a  half-bushel  of  nit..-  juicy  apples,  pared, 
cored  and  quartered.  The  cider  should 
bo  boiled  the  day  before  you  make  the 
apple  butter.  Fill  a  very  large  kettle  with 
the  boiled  cider  and  add  as  many  apples 
ns  can  be  kept  moist.  Stir  frequently, 
and  when  the  apples  are  soft  beat  with  a 
wooden  stick  until  they  are  reduced  to  a 
pulp.  'Cook  and  stir  continuously  until 
the  consistency  is  that  of  soft  marmalade 
and  the  color  is  a  very  dark  brown.  Ilava 
boiled  cider  at  hand  in  case,  it  becomes 
too  thick,  and  apples  if  too  thin.  Twenty 
minutes  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire 
add  ground  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  to 
taste.  It  requires  no  sugar. 

Boiled  Apples  in  Syrup. — Rub  the  ap¬ 
ples  clean,  but  do  not  peel,  and  stick  four 
cloves  into  each.  Put  in  earthen  dish, 
half  cover  with  cold  water,  and  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  water.  Place 
upon  stove  and  cook  until  apple  skins 
crack ;  remove  apples,  then  boil  down 
syrup  until  it  is  like  jelly,  and  pour  over 

the  fruit.  - - 

Suggestions  for  Cleaning  Days 

A  coat  of  glue  “sizing”  applied  and 
dried  prior  to  painting,  with  two  subse¬ 
quent  applications  of  enamel  paint,  inside 
and  out,  keeps  wooden  tubs  and  sinks 
from  cracking,  and  renders  them  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  of  metal  tubs  and  iron  sinks  pre¬ 
vents  their  rusting. 

Tea.  with  the  leaves  strained  out.  leaves 
varnished  surfaces  with  unharmed  gloss, 
when  used  to  wash  furniture  or  wood¬ 
work. 

A  mixture  used  by  one  housekeeper  for 
scouring  is  made  by  diluting  with  rain 
water  one  part  each  powdered  chalk 
washing  soda,  powdered  pumice  stone  and 
soft  or  softened  soap.  This  is  excellent 
for  scrubbing  marble  or  unpainted  floors. 

Paint  with  enamel  the  nails  or  hooks 
on  which  clothing  is  to  be  hung,  and  so 
avoid  rust  spots. _ lillian  trott. 

More  Hospital  Experience 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  maternity  hospital. 
My  experience  and  that  of  a  number  of 
friends  and  relatives  scattered  so  widely 
as  to  include  several  hospitals  in  at  least 
three  States,  is  that  the  maternity  hos¬ 
pital  is  an  excellent  place  to  give  birth 
to  a  child,  both  as  far  as  mother  and 
child  are  concerned,  and  as  concerns 
the  cost  for  doctors  aud  nurses.  My 
mother  had  all  her  children  at  home,  but 
6he  has  encouraged  the  hospitals  for  her 
daughters,  so  that  all  four  of  her  grand¬ 
children  have  been  born  in  the  hospital 
(four  different  hospitals),  aud  all  have 
received  excellent  care.  At  the  hospital 
where  I  was,  not  only  was  the  baby 
tagged,  but  almost  everything  the  babies 
and  mothers  used.  mbs.  r.  o.  h. 
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ONE  copy  of  this  Style  Book  is  reserved  for  each  reader 
of  “Rural  New  Yorker.,, 

This  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book  is  indeed  the  Book  of 
LOWER  PRICES.  It  quotes  all  the  new  and  lower 
prices  on  thousands  of  bargains  in  everything  for  Men’s 
and  Women’s  and  Children’s  wear. 

One  copy  of  this  Book  of  Lower  Prices  is  yours  free — 
but  you  must  write  for  it  today. 

Prices  are  lower — in  this 
New  “NATIONAL’’  Style  Book 

And  just  to  have  you  see  the  NEW  prices — to  see  for  yourself 
the  saving  the  “NATIONAL”  offers  we  have  reserved  one  510-page 

book  just  for  you. 

510  Pages — and  every  page  offering  you  a  caving  of  dollars! 

The  latest  New  York  Styles  are  shown — the  new  dresses  dollars  less 
than  last  spring,  the  new  suits  at  dollars  less  than  the  average  of  today’s 
prices.  There  is  everything  a  woman  wears — at  the  new  prices. 

For  men  there  are  suits  and  overcoats  and  shoes  and  shirts,  sweaters, 
underwear,  hats  every  thing  for  men’s  wear — at  the  very  latest  prices — 
tne  newest  and  lowest  prices.  There  is  everything  for  boys  and  girls. 


for  infants’  wear,  everything  good  and  wearable  and  becoming — 
and  always  priced  at  a  saving. 

See  the  Newest  Prices — 

The  Lowest  Prices — the  “NATIONAL”  Offers 

As  a  reader  of  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  we  want  you  to  have  your 
copy  of  this  510-page  Style  Book — the  new  book  of  the  new  prices, 
the  Book  of  Lower  Prices. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  book  and  to  know  our  policy  of  doing 
business. 

First:  Everything  guaranteed  satisfactory  to 
you  or  your  money  back. 

Second:  Every  price  we  quote  is  a  guaranteed 
price — we  always  offer  a  saving.  And  we 
try  always  to  offer  extra  quality.  We  try  to 
add  value,  to  put  extra  service  and  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  into  every 
penny  of  the  price. 

But  to  repeat — One  copy  of  this  book  is  yours — is  here  waiting 
for  you.  You  only  need  write  on  a  post  card  your  name  and  address — 
and  the  new  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book,  the  Book  of  the  New  Prices, 
will  be  sent  you  free. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  208  W^est  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


Do  You  Live 
In  One  of  These  States? 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Colorado 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Utah 

Nevada 


'T'HEN  write  for  your  Style  Book  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Our  new  Kansas  City  House  is  1,350  miles 
nearer  you  than  our  New  York  House.  So  write 
°uLnew  Kansas  City  House.  One  copy  of 
ie  NATIONAL”  Style  Book  is  held  for  you 
there  ’waiting  to  be  sent  to  you  free. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit 


Our  New 

Kansas  City  House 

/T'0  serve  you  quicker,  we  have  built  in 
-*■  Kansas  City  a  new  $2,200,000  home  for 
the  “NATIONAL.” 

You  who  live  in  the  States  shown  on  this 
Map  can  now  order  from  Kansas  City  and  get 
your  goods  quicker.  You  will  get  the  same 
goods  as  in  New  York,  the  same  styles,  at 
exactly  the  same  prices — only  quicker. 

When  writing  for  your  new  “NATIONAL” 
Style  Book,  be  sure  to  write  to  the  Kansas  City 
home  of  the  “NATIONAL.” 


Address  your  letter  or  post  card  to 

Co.,  5449  Independence  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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NIGHT  TIME  is  danger 
time — don’t  let  germs 
get  an  eight-hour  start. 
Use  Colgate’s  —  safe,  sane 
and  delicious — every  night. 
And  every  morning,  too. 


Colgate’s  is  so/d  everywhere — 
or  send  2c  for  generous  trial  tube 


STOP 

LEAKS 


Easy  to  apply  as  putty 
—lasting1  as  iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 
at  hardware  and  general  stores, 
6-oz.  30c.,  1-lb.  50c.  By  mail  add  5c., 
for  postage. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  “It"  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  money  -  saving  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.  :  :  t  U.S.A. 


SM00TH-0N  n0c!£eehn0tld 


■  .  JUKI;  A  IIOI.I.AIt  AN  IIOUH.  SELL  MEN1IET8 

H  patent  patch  for  Instantly  mending  leaks 
r,6u  u  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  lc  age  free. 
SOI.LETTi:  MFC.  OO.,  Ilapt.  10S,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday:  Profits,  $2.60  each;  Square  Deal;  Particu¬ 
lars  Free.  KUSLEK  COMPANY,  Johnstown. Ohio 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

$3.19 

fine  leather  shoe, 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


Get  it  from 
the  Factory 
Yourself 


ft 


NO  matter  where  you  get 
your  pipeless  furnace, 
some  one  has  to  get  it  from 
the  factory.  Why  not  get  it 
ourself  and  save  money? 
e’ll  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog 

and  find  out  what  you  can  save  on  a  Kalamazoo  Pipelcss  Furnace. 
Costs  less  than  the  price  of  a  good  stove — heats  the  whole  house.  Sava 
in  buving.savc  on  easy  installation,  and  save  in  economy  of  fuel.  Ask 

any  Kalamazoo  owner.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Quick  shipment. 
Let  us  send  you  our  big  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  tell  you  how 
Kalamazoo  owners  are  saving  money  and  living  in  warm  homes. 
John  J.  Wagner  of  Pittsville,  Wash.,  says:  “Saved  $200.  Others 
asked  almost  three  times  the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo.”  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Also  get  our  offer  on  Paints, 

Roofing,  Cream  Separatori, 

Sewing  Machines,  Congoleums, 

Chemical  Indoor  Toilets,  etc. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  •  Direct  to  You’ 


Knitting  Infant’s  Bootees 

Materials. — Two  balls  knitting  cotton, 
No.  16 ;  four  steel  knitting  needles,  the 
size  depending  on  the  knittei*.  A  close 
knitter  needs  larger  needles  than  a  loose 
knitter. 

Cast  20  stitches  on  two  needles,  10 

stitches  on  one  needle.  You  now  have 
50  stitches  in  all.  Join,  knit  once  around 
plain,  only  purl  every  tenth  stitch. 

Second  Round. — Knit  first  stitch,  put 
yarn  over  to  make  a  stitch,  knit  first 
stitch,  put  yaru  over,  knit  stitch,  put 

yaru  over;  knit  stitch,  put  yarn  over; 

knit  stitch,  put  yarn  over ;  knit  stitch, 
put  yarn  over ;  knit  stitch,  put  yarn  over ; 
knit  stitch,  put  yarn  over;  knit  stitch, 
put  yarn  over ;  knit  stitch,  do  not  put 
yarn  over,  but  purl.  You  now  have 

nine  stitches  and  eight  loops  or  made 
stitches,  and  one  purl,  and  your  first  shell 
started.  Continue  clear  around  your 
work,  making  a  loop  or  stitch  between 
all  the  stitches  except  the  ninth  and 
tenth  stitches.  Knit  the  ninth  stitch 
plain  and  purl  the  tenth  stitch. 

Second  Round. — Knit  clear  around 
plain. 

Third  Round. — Narrow  the  two  first 
stitches  together.  Knit  the  other  stitches 
plain  until  you  get  to  the  two  last 
stitches  next  the  seam  or  purl  stitch ; 


Infant's  Knitted  Iioofce 

slip  and  bind  these  two  last  stitches,  purl 
the  purl  stitch.  To  slip  and  bind,  do  not 
knit  the  first  stitch,  hut  take  it  off  ou  the 
needle  as  though  it  was  knit.  Knit  the 
last  or  second  stitch,  put  the  unknit 
stitch  over  the  knit  stitch,  draw  the  knit 
stitch  up  through  the  other,  and  you  have 
one  stitch  where  there  were  two.  To 
narrow  on  the  right  amj  slip  on  the  left 
makes  the  work  look  exactly  alike.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  knit,  narrowing  and  slipping  un¬ 
til  you  have  nine  stitches  between  each 
row  of  purls.  The  next  five  rows  of 
shells  are  made  the  same. 

When  you  have  six  rows  of  shells  fin¬ 
ished  thread  a  darning  needle  with  a 
double  piece  of  yarn  about  six  inches 
long.  Take  all  of  the  stitches  off  the  four 
shells  on  the  two  needles  on  the  darning 
needle  ;  draw  the  yarn  through  the  stitches 
or  they  will  ravel  out.  Leave  the  one 
row  of  shells  on  the  needle.  Now  knit 
five  rows  of  shells  on  the  one  needle. 
This  will  be  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  shells 
for  the  top  of  the  foot.  When  you  have 
five  shells  break  your  yarn,  leave  a  string 
six  inches  long  on  your  work,  use  a  darn¬ 
ing  needle,  slip  the  stitches  on  the  darn¬ 
ing  needle,  as  you  did  before. 

Now  take  up  the  first  stitches  you 
dropped  and  knit  back  and  forth  like  a 
double  heel.  Turn  the  wrong  side,  next 
double  your  yarn  to  make  a  short  loop 
about  four  inches  long,  put  loop  over 
needle,  hold  the  two  threads  together, 
knit  across,  taking  the  needle  through  the 
stitch  with  the  point  toward  you  and 
patting  the  yarn  under  the  needle  and 
over  the  top,  and  drawing  it  through  the 
stitch,  or  the  stitches  will  look  twisted. 
Knit  across  the  work,  but.  do  not  knit 
any  of  the  long  narrow  strip. 

Turn  the  other  side  next  you  and  knit 
across  the  usual  way,  putting  the  thread 
around  under  the  needle  when  you  are 
across.  Turn  the  wrong  side  next,  you, 
knit  as  before,  but  take  off  the  first 
stitch,  knit  the  second,  take  off  the  third, 
and  so  knit  back  and  forth,  knitting  the 
right  side  plain  and  the  wrong  side  on 
the  second  time  across,  taking  off  every 
other  stitch  on  the  needle.  This  makes 
the  work  double.  When  you  have  eight 
rows  across  on  the  side  or  end  of  your 
work  cast  on  14  stitches,  turn  and  knit 
back,  knitting  as  before  at  the  other  side 
at  the  end.  Make  on  14  stitches  more. 
Knit  back  and  across  four  times.  Now 
count  four  stitches,  narrow  one  stitch, 
put  yarn  over  to  make  a  stitch ;  knit  four 
stitches  narrow,  put  thread  over.  This 
makes  a  row  of  holes  across  for  the, cord. 
Knit  across  four  times ;  at  each  end  of 
the  narrow  strip  bind  off  the  14  stitches, 
commencing  at  the  outer  end  of  the  strap 
to  hind  off,  not  at  the  side  of  the  wide 
part.  Now  you  have  the  two  straps  that 
go  over  the  top  of  the  foot. 

Knit  eight  times  across  and  you  are 
ready  for  bottom  of  heel  and  foot,  always 
knitting  double,  taking  off  first  stitch  on 
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wrong  side,  knitting  and  taking  off  every 
other  stitch. 

For  heel  divide  the  stitches  into  three 
equal  groups,  count  to  make  sure.  Mark 
with  thread  or  piu  between  the  three. 
Now  do  not  knit  the  outside  group,  but 
just  the  middle.  Narrow  the  right  side 
group  onto  the  middle  group.  At  the  left 
of  the  middle  group  slip  the  last  st  itch  of 
the  middle  group  on  to  the  first  of  the  out¬ 
side  group.  Narrow  aud  slip  every  other 
time  across.  Do  not  knit  the  outside 
stitches,  but  narrow  and  bind  them  all 
on  the  middle.  When  you  have  ail  the 
side  stitches  off,  your  heel  is  knitted. 
It  should  be  flat  and  square.  Now  on 
two  needles  take  up  all  the  stitches  ou 
both  sides  of  the  heel  clear  up  to  and 
along  under  the  straps  to  where  the  nar¬ 
row  strip  joins  the  top. 

Divide  the  stitches  on  bottom  of  heel, 
putting  half  on  one  of  the  side  needles 
and  half  on  the  other.  Knit  back  and 
across  as  on  the  heel,  double  ou  the 
wrong  side  and  plain  on  the  right.  Al¬ 
ways  take  off  the  first  stitch  or  the  edge 
of  flat  work  will  ruffle.  Knit  until  the 
bottom  or  double  is  as  long  as  the  narrow 
heel  strip. 

Now  take  up  the  stitches  on  end  of 
top  strip.  Hold  the  two  threads  together 
and  knit  both  in.  Knit  round  and  round, 
only  every  other  time  around,  take  off 
every  other  stitch,  to  make  the  toe  double. 
Knit  eight  times  around,  now  divide  the 
stitches  in  two  equal  parts,  leaving  the 
narrow  strip  of  shells  exactly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle. 

Now  to  narrow  off  the  toe  — at  the  toe, 
narrow  the  right  side  and  slip  or  bind  off 
the  left.  Have  the  seam  on  the  side,  not 
in  the  middle ;  narrow  every  time  around 
at  each  side.  When  you  have  10  stitches 
on  each  needle  bind  off  and  fasten  ;  turn 
bootee  wrong  side  out,  sew  up  sides.  Be 
sure  the  narrow  straps  are  out  on  right 
side.  Turn  and  you  are  ready  for  the 
cord  and  tassels  or  a  ribbon. 

Double  and  twist  a  cord  long  enough 
to  go  three  times  around  bootee.  Thread 
a  darning  needle  with  cord,  draw  cord 
through  holes  in  ankle  of  bootee,  skipping 
every  other  hole  the  first  time  around, 
and  filling  the  skipped  hole  the  next  time 
around. 

For  the  tassels,  wind  yarn  loosely 
around  your  fingers  four  times.  Tie  a 
knot  in  the  end  of  cord,  place  knot  in 
middle  of  loops  of  yarn,  wind  one  strip 
of  yarn  around  all  knots  and  loops,  turn 
loops  with  ends  together,  wind  and  tie 
tight  close  up  to  knot.  Trim  ends  even, 
tie  cord  in  bows,  and  sew  fast.  Your 
cord  must  go  through  straps  on  top  of 
foot  as  well  as  bootee.  To  fasten  on  pull 
on  cord,  to  take  off  loosen  from  inside 
with  fingers.  If  you  use  two  colors  the 
foot  and  straps  of  your  work  will  look 
like  a  sock  and  slipper.  MRS.  j.  h.  b. 


How  I  Made  my  Fruit  Closets 

I  had  always  wanted  a  fruit  closet  with 
a  screened  door.  As  my  husband  was  al¬ 
ways  kept  so  very  busy  outside  I  de¬ 
cided  to  undertake,  making  one  myself. 

Finding  two  fairly  good-sized  packing 
boxes  I  succeeded  in  nailing  some  cleats 
and  placing  in  the  shelves.  ‘  The  problem 
of  the  door  confronted  me  and  was  finally 
solved  by  taking  two  large  window  screens 
using  pieces  of  leather  straps  for  hinges, 
and  putting  on  a  hook  to  keep  it  closed. 
My  dream  was  realized  in  two  fine  closets. 
I  painted  over  the  screens  to  avoid  rust¬ 
ing.  Since  then  I  have  made  several  more 
of  them,  setting  one  on  top  of  the  other 
to  save  cellar  space.  One  I  use  to  keep 
food  in  . 

I  had  always  labeled  my  fruits  and 
jellies  each  year  until  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  to  make  the  most  of  my  closets,  so 
now  I  place  each  kind  by  itself  with  an 
adhesive  label  pasted  on  the  shelf  edge 
above  it.  on  which  I  marked  kind  of  pre¬ 
serves  and  year  made.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
able  to  place  your  hand  on  the  jar  you 
want  at  once  without  handling  over  so 
many.  mrs.  l.  n.  B. 


Canned  Tomato  Soup 

On  page  1249,  I  read  a  request  for  a 
recipe  for  tomato  soup  without  milk. 

following  is  the  best  one  I  know. 
We  try  to  can  at  least  a  peck  of  tomatoes 


this  way,  every  canning  season,  as  it  is 
easily  made  aud  very  convenient  to  have 
on  hand. 

One  peek  of  ripe  tomatoes,  one  small 
green  pepper,  %  cupful  of  sugar,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
ground  clove  in  a  hag,  two  onions  fried 
brown  in  butter,  four  quarts  of  water. 
Boil  all  together  until  soft.  Strain  and 
put  iu  the  kettle  again.  When  boiling 
hot,  add  eleven  tablespoousful  (even)  of 
cornstarch,  wet  smooth  in  cold  water, 
and  boil  five  minutes,  being  careful  that  it 
does  not  burn.  This  makes  eight  quarts. 
I  can  it.  hot  iu  glass  jars  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  I  presume  it  would  he 
possible  to  process  it.  but  I  have  had  no 
trouble  in  keeping  it  without.  W.  n.  C. 
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Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin’’ — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
-  A  ' 


r  —  It  I  8  pene- 
■  Ur  trating,  poo  th¬ 
ing  and  healing,  and 
1L.  lor  all  Old  Suits. 
INC  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boils. 
U him m  Corns  and 

numan  Bunion* 

caustic  balsam  has 

no  equal  a* 
Liniment. 


Body  T 


Wo  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiotn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  euro 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
ailStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS--STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  1120.00  paid  In 
doctor’s  bills.  ”  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  SI. 75  p«r  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglati,  or  sent 
by  ua  express  prepaid.  Write  for  BoolcUt  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clovaland.O. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacquee,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
[Money  liack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

A  * 

We  Rural  NeW-Yorker 

g  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 

■lllllll 


Den  you  write  advertisers  met 
:  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll 
utek  reply  and  a  "square  deal.” 
trantee  editorial  pane. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Peeling  Tomatoes  and  Peaches 

It  is  not  necessary  to  scald  tomatoes 
in  order  to  be  able  to  strip  the  skin  off. 
Pass  the  back  of  a  knife  blade  all  over 
the  fruit,  rubbing  gently,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  easily  the  skin  can 
then  be  removed. 

If  peaches  have  a  high  color,  it  is 
worth  while  to  prepare  some  of  them  for 
canning  by  scalding  and  stripping  off  the 
skin,  instead  of  paring.  This  leaves  the 
fruit  almost  as  beautiful  as  before,  with 
much  of  the  rich  color  remaining,  and  if 
canned  whole,  it  will  look  like  wax  fruit. 
The  peaches  must  be  well  ripened  for  this 
process,  but  not  too  soft.  G.  A.  T. 


Canning  Peppers 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  peppers  which  I  used  with  great 
success,  but  I  have  mislaid  or  lost  the 
recipe.  I  know  I  used  sugar,  salt  and 
vinegar,  heated  and  poured  over  the  pep¬ 
pers.  I  think,  then  sealed,  but  I  cannot 
recall  the  quantities  of  each  to  be  used. 

mbs.  s.  H.  L. 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe 
given  last  year.  Wash,  cut  in  quarters 
and  remove  seed.  Blanch  for  three  min¬ 
utes.  dip  in  cold  water  and  pack  in  steril¬ 
ized  jars.  Add  salt  and  boiling  water, 
put  on  rubber  and  lid  without  tightening, 
and  sterilize  for  1*4  hours  in  washboiler, 
or  one  hour  in  canner.  Then  tighten  lid 
without  opening.  Some  of  our  friends 
can  the  pimentos  whole  and  add  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  and  one  of  salt  to  the  jar, 
sterilizing  as  above.  Roth  green  and  ripe 
pimentos  are  canned. 

Aonther  method,  using  sugar  and  vine¬ 
gar,  is  the  following:  Cut  out  stem  and 
remove  seeds.  Blanch  in  boiling  salted 
water  for  five  minutes,  drain,  dip  in  ice- 
cold  water  for  10  minutes,  then  drain, 
and  pack  in  sterilized  jars.  Fill  up  with 
a  boiling  hot  syrup  of  vinegar  and  sugar, 
and  seal.  We  have  no  proportions  for 
the  sugar  and  vinegar ;  the  friend  who 
gave  the  recipe  merely  used  enough  sugar 
to  sweeten  the  vinegar  slightly. 


Sliced  Cucumber  Pickles 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  you  gave 
a  recipe  for  sliced  cucumber  pickles.  I 
have  lost  this  recipe.  It.  certainly  made 
fine  pickles.  Will  you  reprint  this 
recipe?  MRS.  E.  K. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  desired: 
One  quart  cucumbers  sliced  thin,  but  not 
pared,  one  onion  sliced,  one  small  green 
pepper  finely  chopped.  Sprinkle  with 
salt,  let  stand  three  hours.  Drain,  add 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon¬ 
ful  turmeric,  one-half  teaspoonful.  cloves, 
one  tablespoon  ful  grated  horseradish  and 
enough  vinegar  to  cover.  Let  this  heat 
well,  but  do  not  boil. 


Making  a  Rose  Jar 

I  have  a  quantity  of  dried  rose  petals 
and  would  like  to  know  how  to  prepare 
them  for  an  old-fashioned,  sweet  rose  jar. 

O.  H.  S. 

Your  rose  petals  being  already  pre¬ 
pared,  you  are  now  ready  for  the  pot¬ 
pourri  mixture.  To  prepare  pot-pourri, 
in  addition  to  rose  petals  use  dried  leaves 
or  flowers  of  scented  geranium,  pinks, 
lavender,  lemon  verbena,  or,  in  fact,  any 
sweet-smelling  plant  that  retains  its  fra¬ 
grance  when  dried.  To  six  quarts  of  the 
dried  petals  and  leaves,  use  one-fourth 
ounce  each  of  coarsely  ground  mace,  all¬ 
spice,  cloves  and  cinnamon :  one  ounce 
each  of  gum  benzoin  pounded  coarse,  one 
ounce  chipped  orris  root,  a  little  dried 
and  pulverized  orange  aud  lemon  peel, 
sandalwood  sawdust  and  powdered  myrrh. 
Mix  all  together,  and  pack  in  the  rose  jar. 
In  the  bottom  put  a  little  oil  of  rose  and 
a  grain  of  musk  :  then  pack  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  mixture.  Some  add,  as  each  layer 
is  packed,  a  little  bay  rum.  but  we  think 
this  overpowers  the  odor  of  roses.  When 
the  jar  is  packed  cover  tightly  and  leave 
closed  for  three  months,  so  that  the  per¬ 
fume  may  he  well  blended. 


Economy  Cake 

Sour  Milk  Cake. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  sour  milk,  *4  cup  lard 
or  butter,  *4  cup  chopped  or  whole  rais¬ 
ins.  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon 
cloves,  %  nutmeg,  flour  to  make  stiff 
batter.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Dried  Apple  Cake  (very  good). — Two 
eups  chopped  dried  apples  cooked  in  two 
cups  molasses  -until  apples  are  done,  or 
about  one  hour.  When  cool,  add  two 
cups  sugar,  two  teaspoons  allspice  and 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cloves.  *4  cup  short¬ 
ening,  two  cups  sour,  sweet  or  butter¬ 
milk,  with  two  small  teaspoons  soda ; 
flour  enough  for  a  stiff  batter.  This 
makes  four  loaves. 

Cocoa  Cake  Without  Kggs. — One  cup 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
1  V>  cup  flour,  *4  cun  cocoa  sifted  with 
flour,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  pinch  salt. 

Coffee  Cake. — One  cup  sugar.  *4  cup 
butter,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  raisins, 
one  clip  lukewarm  coffee,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon 
cloves,  one  egg.  four  cups  flour. 

Buttermilk  Cake. — One  cup  buttermilk, 
one  cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  cup  raisins,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
cloves  and  cinnamon  to  taste,  two  cups 
flour. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — 1%  cups  hot  or 
cold  apnle  sauce  (sweetened),  one  cup 
smrar.  %  cup  shortening,  one  cun  raisins, 
two  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  spices 
to  taste.  mbs.  f.  T. 


Excellent  proposition  for  the 
right  kind  of  hardware 
dealers,  implement  men, 
etc., etc.  New  Idea  deal - 
.  ers^  everywhere  are 

“ making  good.  '  ’ 
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-As  a  Lake  ‘Tempers 
the  Heat  of  Summer 


Moist  heat  in  your  home  means  the  comfort 
of  the  summer  sun  tempered  by  lake  or  pond. 
It  means  comfortable  warmth  indoors  with¬ 
out  dry  throats  and  nostrils. 

This  is  the  kind  of  heat  a  New  Idea  Pipeless 
Furnace  will  supply  to  your  home.  The  big 
water  pan  in  the  New  Idea  tempers  the  heat 
as  a  lake  tempers  the  heat  of  summer. 

New  Idea  heating  means  clean  heat  free  from 
dust,  coal  gas  and  cellar  air.  The  New  Idea 
Register — the  only  one  needed  to  heat  the 
whole  house — is  dust  and  gas-proof.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  selecting  the 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

"The  one  you've  heard  mo  much  about” 

These  are  but  two  of  the  xuany  advantages  of  the  New 
Idea  that  make  it  the  furnace  you  will  select  when 
you  make  comparisons.  Look  into  this  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  before  you  buy.  Consider  the  frameless  hot- 
blast  feed  door  of  the  New  Idea  which  no  other  fur¬ 
nace  has.  There  are  no  cracks  to  leak  gas  or  dust. 
It  supplies  the  fire  with  a  steady  stream  of  hot  air 
that  burns  the  heat-giving  gases  and  smoke  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost  up  the  chimney. 

Consider,  too,  the  cup-joint  construction  that  prevents 
leaky  joints ;  the  two-piece  firepot  that  lasts  a  life¬ 
time;  the  patented  non-clinker  grate,  and  many  other 
New  Idea  features. 

Installed  in  a  Day — Burns  any  Fuel 

You  can  install  a  New  Idea  in  a  day  and  burn  any 
fuel  in  it.  It  will  keep  the  whole  house  warm  when 
it  is  zero  weather  outdoors. 

lvvery  New  Idea  is  backed  by  *  binding  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfactory  heating. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Idea  does  all 
we  claim  for  it,  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
You  take  no  risk,  depend  on  no  one’s  word — it's 
down  in  black  and  white.  Be  sure  tc 
read  this  guarantee  before  you  order. 

Write  for  Catalog,  and  name  of  New 
Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 

Expert  advice  on  all  heating  problems 
sent  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  No.  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  " Superior ” 

Warm  Air  Furnaces  and  *  ‘Imperial  ’ ' 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


all 


How  much  do  you  earn  ? 

Make  more  money  in  your  spare  time  sel¬ 
ling  the  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  inyour 
neighborhood.  You  can  easilg  turn  idle 
hours  into  dollars  while  helping  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  have  more  comfortable  homes.  We 
.  offer  exclusive  territory  to  the  right  men- 
\  Write  us  for  full  details  of  our  proposi- 
\  tion  to  agents. 
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f  It  s  in  the  cracks,  corners  and  crevices  of  your  milking 
y  machines,  milk  cans  and  dairy  equipment  that  bacteria 
/  *  lurks.  Drive  out  this  despoiler  of  your  products  with  Amer- 
r  ican  Steel  Wool.  These  softly  wooled  steel  fibres  penetrate 
the  hidden  nooks  and  crannies  and  leave  your  utensils  as  clean 
as  the  day  you  bought  them.  Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  Borden  s  and  Sheffield-Slawson-Decker  Farms  use  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  American  Steel  ^A^ool  for  dairy  purposes. 


Put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and  in  Household  sizes. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 


Dept.  R,  American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9- 1 1  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  cows  surely  like  Union  Grains — and  that’s  Nature’s  way  of  showing 
that  it’s  good  for  them.  It  contains  just  the  right  elements  to  make  cows 
happy  and  healthy,  with  the  big  flow  of  milk  that  it  is  sure  to  bring. 
Hundreds  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  who  are  feed  experts  themselves 
use  Union  Grains  because  in  careful  tests  in  which  they  weighed  the  milk 
and  figured  the  cost  of  feed — Union  Grains  proved  itself  more  economical. 

It  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  mixing,  too,  and  makes  it  possible  to  use 
that  time  to  better  advantage.  Feed  Union  Grains  and  you  know  the  feed 
is  always  right.  Know  where  you  make  and  where  you  lose  money  by 
keeping  a  Ubiko  Cost  Sheet.  It  v/ill  tell  you  which  feeds  and  which  cows 
pay  best.  Write  for  it.  It’s  free. 

We  also  make  Ubiko  Calf  Meal,  Ubiko  Stock  Feed, 

Ubiko  Pig  Meal  and  Ubiko  Poultry  Feeds. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO  9 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


New  Jersey  Holstein  Men  Meet 

Saturday,  August  21,  was  a  banner  day 
for  New  Jersey  Holstein  breeders.  For 
about  a  year  things  have  been  livening 
up  among  the  New  Jersey  Holstein  men. 
Somerset  County  started  things  going 
August,  1919,  with  plans  for  an  organ! 
zation  of  breeders  of  Hunterdon  and 
Somerset  counties.  Then  came  the 
Salem-Cumberland  Association,  followed 
by  Warren.  Mercer  and  Morris  counties. 
Three  of  the  clubs  have  held  sales  with 
good  success.  New  Jersey  is  to  put  on 
a  State  campaign  for  a  paid  secretary, 
September  12  to  23.  President  Aitkeu 
and  II.  V.  Pollock  are  going  to  spend  10 
days  in  the  State  for  this  purpose. 

New  Jersey  had  the  first  40-pound  cow, 
and  some  of  the  best  breeding  in  the 
country  has  originated  there.  The  State 
has  120,000  Holsteins  and  stands  twelfth 
in  the  list  of  States.  Among  the  well-known 
breeders  are  Allamuchy  and  Tranquillity 
Farms,  home  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys  and 
King  of  the  Sadie  Yales ;  Pequest  Farms, 
home  of  the  .$100,000  bull,  King  Pontiac 
Hengerveld  Fayne ;  Bloomingdale  Farms, 
owned  by  the  late  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  home 
of  King  Model;  Forsgate  Farms,  with 
100  purebred  females  and  eight  cows  on 
semi-official  test,  and  Raneoca.s  Stock 
Farm,  where  some  of  the  best  cows  of  the 
country  are  being  brought  together. 

At  the  meeting  at  New  Brunswick, 
Aug.  21,  about  50  enthusiastic  breeders 
were  present.  G.  D.  Brill  of  Forsgate 
Farms  and  president  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  introduced  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  Dr.  Lipman 
urged  the  strengthening  of  the  association. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Ridgeway  of 
the  Salem  County  association,  who  told 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bullard,  the  secretary 
of  their  local  club.  He  said  that  outside 
of  one  other  local  club  in  the  West,  the 
Salem-Cumberland  club  was  the  only  one 
to  have  a  paid  secretary.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Bullard,  although  he  had  only  been 
on  the  job  two  months,  had  made  his 
salary  both  months.  lie  said  that  the 
men  in  that  section  were  so  interested  in 
the  black  and  whites  that  they  had  gone 
done  in  their  pockets  and  put  up  enough 
money  to  assure  the  success  of  a  paid 
secretary  for  the  first  year. 

The  next  speaker  was  R.  V.  Pollock 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  After  Mr.  Pollock  had  talked 
to  the  dairymen  for  a  few  minutes  he 
called  for  a  vote  as  to  how  many  thought 
a  paid  secretary  for  the  State  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  worth  while.  Every  man 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  When  Mr.  Brill 
called  for  a  vote  on  whether  New  Jersey 
should  put  on  a  campaign  or  not,  the 
vote  was  again  unanimous  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  be  started.  New  Jersey  will  be 
the  fifth  State  to  have  a  paid  secretary. 
Although  known  as  the  Garden  State, 
New  Jersey  produces  annually  about 
$30,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products,  or 
practically  one-fifth  of  the  total  valuation 
of  agricultural  products  of  the  State. 

Meetings  in  the  local  counties  during 
the  campaign  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
presidents  of  the  local  clubs.  These 
men  are :  Salem-Cumberland,  Walter 
Garrison,  Roadstowu,  N.  J. ;  Mercer 
County,  Dewitt  Green,  Trenton  R.  F.  D. ; 
Warren  County,  Ernest  Race,  Belvidere, 
R.  F.  I).;  Somerset-Hunterdon,  John 
Tine,  Lebanon,  N.  J. ;  Morris  County,  L. 
F.  Castle,  Long  Valley.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  for  this  move  is  due  to  the  interest 
that  the  County  Agents  have  taken  in 
this  organization.  joiin  w.  bartlett. 


Drying  Off  Persistent  Milker 

I  have  a  cow  which  had  a  fine  calf  last 
June,  a  year  ago.  She  was  sick  five 
months  and  did  not  calve  this  year.  She 
will  be  fresh  next  February.  She  milked 
last  year  after  calving  00  lbs.  milk  a  day, 
and  is  milking  now  35  to  40  lbs.  a  day, 
after  14  months’  milking.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  dry  her  up  sooner  than 
usual?  I  would  like  to  handle  her  right, 
because  I  believe  she  is  a  very  good  cow. 

New  York.  A.  E. 

The  cow  is  a  most  persistent  milker, 
but  the  milk  secretion  should  be  dried  off 
for  at  least  two  months  before  calving. 
If  she  is  now  strong  and  healthy,  she  may 
be  milked  up  to  the  period  suggested.  If 
she  is  thin  and  weak,  she  should  be  dried 
off  as  soon  as  green  feed  is  unavailable. 

A.  8.  A. 


HOLSTEINS 


Iff 


BLACKS  WHITE 


Convert  Roughage  into 
Dairy  Products  with 
Purebred  Holstein 
Cattle 


Cows  that  convert  the  roughage  of  your 
farm  into  the  best  of  milk,  butter,  veal 
and  beef  are  worth  more  to  you  than  cows 
that  are  particular  about  their  food.  If 
you  sell  your  milk  for  direct  consumption, 
to  a  cheese  factory,  or  condensary.  of 
bourse,  you  won’t  consider  any  other 
breed.  When  it  comes  to  butter,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  separator  shows  that  the 
Holstein  cow  still  leads.  If  you  have  any 
young  stock  you  need  all  that  extra  skim 
milk. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  to  any 
Dairyman. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

c,90r 


IV  I 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

k  Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro- 
Amoters.  1  have  50  registered 
l  [heifer  calves,  :s  to  10  mos.  old, 
1,81  OO  each  for  the  lot;  choice, 
LSI  25.  SO  registered  and  high 
Vcows,  heifers  and  bulls',  car  of 
'  any  ago  that  you  "w  ant.  }( 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  320 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


Two  Wei!  Bred  Heifers  For  Sale 

Their  sire  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PON¬ 
TIAC!  ALCAKTKA,  the  famous  $50, 000  bull. 
Their  dams  are  by  a  son  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS,  the  famous  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING 
SEGIS. 

For  Pedigrees  and  Prices  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  R.  F.  D.  2,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Reg. Holstein  Bull  Call  S r&J 

Hoit’or  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins  breS.eHigh8“.idehHoc® 

Stein  calves,  either  sex,  $‘25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holstbln-Frlcslnn  Heifer  n ml  Bull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WHCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


For  Sal i-M'S  Holsteins FiftyheRd 


•'Inc, 

Hampshire  sheep. 


lllgli  tirade  nuiolclllo  registered 
Write  SUNNY  SLOPE  FARMS,  Scio,  How  York 


Keg.  a  ncl  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  K  A  KLl.NbEll,  Mousey,  N.Y.  ‘•rhone  Conn." 


Foil  SAI.K— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  voting  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply 

KMJHHI.K  Ft  It  Jt,  Mott  n  lain  Kale,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irocrvc 
FARM  J  IjKSIj  I  3 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

Owls-Over-thc-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y> 


sterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

.I,  AGKS.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
i  to  business.  CHARLES  (i •  FOSTER,  1  ■ 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  SXJiSS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waihinfllonvillo.  M  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvhrettFox.  Lowell.  Mass 

I  AYRSHIRES  ~| 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 
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SWINE 


] 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

Chester  Whites 

Conditions  are  such  that  we  can  no  longer  keep 
pigs  here.  We  offer  one  boar,  two  sow,s  and  14 
suckling  pigs,  all  registered  and  transferred. 
They  are  a  high  class  lot  and  priced  low 
for  quick  sale. 

FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS  LITCHFIELL,  CONN. 


75  Chester  and  Yerlohire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  C  to 
7  weeks  old,  $6.00  :  8  to  10  weeks 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 

old  $7.00  j  Boars,  $9.00.  Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham,  Mass. 

registered  c.  w.  boars 

old  enough  for  service— #40.  Registered  six  weeks 
pigs— 820.  Grades,  six  weeka— 86  each. 
Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites  K'S 

Registered  Sows  (will  breed  before  shipping  if  desired.) 
Splendid  grade  bows  at  reasonable  prices,  three-quarters 
purebred.  Keg.  boar.  Write  your  wants.  We  have  an 
excellent  offering.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brand  re th  I,ake,  N.T. 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

$10  each;  $1  8  pair;  $25  trio,  not  akin.  8pring  pigs  either 
sex.  All  stock  Reg.  free.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  ll.nv.llon,  N.T. 


Registered  Chester  Whites 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

PLioetorWhifxi  Bred  80ws-  piS8  8  wks.  to  6  mos. 
unesier  W  Mile  Rajah,  Prince  Big  Bone,  School¬ 
master  breeding.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  H.mphls.  N.  T. 

Chester  Whites  and  0. 1.  G.  PIGS^nVaoT™ 

and  Sows.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  GEO.  F  GRIFF1E,  Newville.  Pi. 

0  1  n  >0  Reg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Edd. 

■  l>  U.  3  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex,  $10.50  at  8- 
wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneci  Falk,  H.  T. 

For  Sale — IPif'fcy’ 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  84  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

MvPnlond  Chinee  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success. 
Illy  rUldllU-LIlHIdS  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KROX,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Hampshire  PIGS.  Boars,  $27.50  Sows.  $29.50.  Pair  unrelated, 
J52.50;  Trios,  $72.50.  Gilt  &  bred  sows  on  application.  Prices 
Include  registration,  piedmont  Hampshire  farm.  Rowland,  r.  c. 

sale  Cheap  to  Quick  Buyer-1 5  Brood  Sows  com1- 

ing  in  profit.  1  fine  seed  Hog.  All  Duroc  Reg.  Stock.  CAL¬ 
VIN  H.  PETTY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Mgr.  for  Maj.Gen.  H.  L.  Scott 

YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

Six-mos.-old  open  gilts  of  superior  size  and  quality,  chol¬ 
era  immune.  Can  be  bred  for  spring  litters  to  Oak"  Lodge 
boar.  Gilts  of  equal  merit  are  rarely  offered  for  sale,  and 
1  suggest  ordering  now  so  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  you  think  they  should  be. 
H.  C.  BARTON,  South  Amherst,  Mass. 

Big  Type  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

The  large  kind.  All  Registered.  Get  one  or  n  Pair. 
Not  akin.  They  will  make  you  money.  Write  for  Spec¬ 
ial  September  prices  aud  let  me  tell  you  about  them. 

G.  S.  HALE  -  Farxndale,  Ohio 

Reg.  POLAND-CHINAS 

8ired  by  ton  boars.  3  boars  ready  for  service.  2  sows 
bred.  G  and  8- wks.  pigs.  E.  HOWELL,  Louisa,  Virginia 

DONEGAL  HERD  REG.  DUROCS 

Bred  Gilts  for  September  and  October  farrow,  bred  to 
Donegal  Pathfinder  and  Pal's  Orion  Col.  2nd.  Service 
Boars  and  spring  Boar  pigs.  Big  Type.  Most  popular 
bloodlines.  Priced  right.  RAYMOND B  ZOOK,  R.  No.  l.Mt.Joy,  Pa. 

Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

special  sale— 5  sows,  yearlings  and  older;  1  2-yr.-old 
boar  ;  5  March  gilts  ;  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex.  Double 
immune  from  hog  cholera.  HOHMANN  BROTHERS,  Prmceion.  N  J. 

.*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

A  IRED  ALES: 

Three  Females,  Pedigreed  and  Registered.  Three 
Young  Coon  Hounds.  Checkered  Giant  Rabbits. 
F\  EC.  Dilgard,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  ami  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 

RABBITS.  Semi  G<\  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

Guaranteed  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Males,  $50:  Females,  $35.  Young  hounds,  ready 
to  be ’trained,  $25.  Also  Collies,  Rat  Terriers. 

H.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

For  Sale— A  Fine  Litter  of  Airedale  Pups  mWuo 

Irish  Terriers  and  Poliec  pups.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEAD.  Anicius,  N.T. 

fiOI  I  IF  PITPC  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 
vviririL  ruro  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  city,  Pa. 

FnP  W*i|p  Hunt  your  rats  and 
1  UI  fruit,,  save  your  grain. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  lOctn. 
C.  II.  Keefer  &  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


FERRETS 


[ 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone's  Berkshires 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

Is  a  son  of  Imported  Epochal  and  out 
of  Imported  Sallie  Gossard  Violet.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  first  son  of 
Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  herd.  The  Epochal  Berkshires 
won  more  first  and  Champion  prizes 
than  any  other  herd — a  grand  total 
of  awards  234.  The  Epochal  family 
topped  all  public  sales  in  August  with 
the  highest  sale  average  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  head. 
One  yearling  boar  sold  for  $6,500.00 
and  one  bred  sow  sold  for  $3,900.00. 
We  offer  Epochal  Berkshire  of  this 
line  of  breeding  at  a  price  any  pro¬ 
gressive  breeder  can  afford  to  own  in 
their  herd,  and  no  herd  is  complete 
without  Epoehals.  We  own  the 
largest  and  best  herd  of  Epoehals  in 
the  State  and  are  selling  sows.  bred, 
and  youngsters  of  both  sex.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  express  paid  within  one 
thousand  miles 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  TwTor'T 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHW00D: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters,  weigh- 
ing250to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  aud  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Boi.  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  ami  Boar  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 


■Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Glen  Ethel  BERKSHIRES 

are  big,  prolific  and  of  correct  type.  Sows  bred  to 
our  herd  boar,  Whitguern  Lion  19th,  258394.  Aver¬ 
aged  better  than  9  pigs  to  litter  last  year.  C.  H. 
CULLEN,  Landenberg,  Pa.,  formerly  Supt.  of  New¬ 
castle  County  Workhouse  Farms,  Marshallton,  Del. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  t"  far  row  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM.  Westwood,  Miss. 


MAQUA  FARM  BERKSHIRE  &  ®s£ 

Irnnirn  i>  o  D.ronn  1DI  I  TJV. .....  J  s r- . 


B  e  rk- 

- - xl  —  -  - - - - - nmre  Bear 

known  as  Baron  of  Maqua,  291214,  Farrowed  April  5th, 
1920.  Sire  Grosvenordale  Star  271680.  Darn.  Dixville  Pi  itt- 
CeSS.  271679.  Price  $80.  MAQUA  PA  KM,  Ertgnrtown.  Mo»». 


Berkshire  Bargains 

One  tried  600-lb.  sow,  two  years  old  ;  3  tine  300-lb.  gilts, 
bred  for  fall  litters,  and  3  open  gilts  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  KEI>  TOP  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Epochal  Giant  BerkshireSsowSd 

teu-wks.  pigs,  at  reasonable  prices.  We  need  room.  Write 
today,  H  M.  SPAHR  BREEOIHG  ESTATE.  Dept.  0.  Woodsboro,  Maryland 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Ills  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledile.  Conn. 

BEKKSH I KES- For  breeders.  $10  ea.,  eithersex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.Y 


SWINE 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  Quality  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Gleu  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANK1NS0N 

For  Sale-DUROC  -JERSEYS  TS.1 

ton  Defender  Boar  thut  has  never  been  defeated 
in  the  show  ring.  Pigs  8  to  12  wks.  old,  $12  each. 
Open  gilts.  $50.  P0C0N0  DAIRY  FARM,  Preserve,  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Fine  specimen.  $Lti  each. 
SOUTHV1EW  -  KNOX,  PA. 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

r  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 

S?.sy'\ee<finS.  quick  maturing, 
that  is  why  Duroc-Jerscystoday 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

mmLITJ2.  BOOKLET  —  "DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

i  snea  ana  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

De 

the  national 


benotlt  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD 
Dept.  74o— PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION 


r>  Product; 


In  1911  a  Wisconsin  boy  paid  $50  for  a  Guernsey  heifer 
calf.  Exactly  nine  years  later  he  sold  the  cow,  together 
with  seven  of  her  descendants,  for  $4,600.  Why  milk 
ordinary  cows  when  purebred  Guernseys  return  much 
greater  profits?  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  83  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  service,  Sire— Hay  King 
of  Linda  Vista,  who  has  ten  A.  It.  daughters. 
Dam— Krwinette  of  Elm  Leigh  with  a  record  of 
8650  lba  milk,  479  lbs.  fat  at  23  months  old. 
This  is  a  high-class  bull  in  every  way.  Price 
$350.  Write  for  pedigree  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  C0HASSET,  MASS. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRT  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phils.,  Pi 


GUERlSrSEYS  „ 

Fifteen  mos.  reg.  bull  from  Imp.  "King  of  the  May 
and  “ May  Rose  King”  strains.  Also  well  bred  regis¬ 
tered  cow  and  yearling  heifer.  Prices  reasonable. 
Green  Pastures  Farm,  Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


FTor  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  45 ‘'01.  Masher’s  Patriot  of  Dellwood:  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Mosher's  Elsie’s  May  King.  Dam:  Rival’s 
Water  Witch  of  Dellwood.  OPHIR  FARM.  Purchise,  H.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams, 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  St  S0-S200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Bale  Li»t  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  t«> 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
Constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

For  Sale  high-grade  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers 

fresh  and  springers.  8.L.  SISSON,  I.F.D.  1,  Schighlieokt,  N.Y. 
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SHEEP 


WOOL  MARKET 
IS  DOING  BETTER 

You  can’t  afford  to  grow  sheep 
for  wool  alone.  Get  a  pure  bred 
ram,  that  will  improve  the  mutton 
quality  of  your  flock,  at  the 

Second  Annual  Pure  Bred  Ram  Sale 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24th 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 

Write 

A.  G.  SKINNER,  for  catalogue,  Storrs,  Conn. 


Five  yearling  rams.  Ram  lambs  with  size  and  type 
by  imported  sire.  Four  large  yearling  Rambouil- 
lets.  O.  I.  C.  boars  aud  four  gilts.  Prices  right. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y, 

££  s™,”x«,™.ny  Fine  Hampshires 

this  season.  “  Bertie,”  a  260-lb.  Imported  yearling  ram 
from  the  Royal  Show  at  Cardiff,  heads  the  (lock.  Address 

EARL  I).  BROWN,  K.  D.  No.  2,  llion,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES : 

Sired  bv  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

Locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
fieece.  Yearling  rams  for  sale.  L.  M.  A0AMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N  Y. 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  stock  ro/sL® 

at  all  timej.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Rams,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PATTRIDGE,  Lcicesler,  N.  Y 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sule.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

For  Sale-sh^p."^.  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Ewes  of  all  ages.  Also  a  few  cl.  >ice  O.  I.  O.  Pigs. 
Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  enter,  New  York 

I  Have  aThousand  Sheep  “eIl  1 00  Black  Face 

EwaS  Poine  ami  make  your  selection 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

428  Highland  Ave„  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  T. 


YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  vigorous  stock  ;  out-door  raised  ;  S  and  4-mos.  old. 
Price.  S+  and  $5  a  pair  respectively,  f.  o.  b. 

F.  de  GROOF,  45  W.  21st  St.,  WHITESTONE,  L  I..  N.Y. 

Rhloinri  Hume  Fine  breeders  for  sale.  Bucks  and 
U01{jIaII  ndl  Co  does.  Also  y>>ung  stock.  Write 
for  prices  Healthy  stock.  0.  STKYKNS,  lUnsomvilU.  N.Y. 


^or  Sale.  Black  SIBERIAN  HARES.  Apply 

W.  J.  WI1EBI.E,  424  Princeton  lid.,  R.  F.  0..  Fitchburg.  Mass. 


100 


Flemish  Giants  to  be  sold  regardless  of  Price. 
Stamp,  please.  Hellkr  Babbitry,  E.  Aurora,  N.Y. 


Sale  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits  gSK 

Prices  right.  Order  now.  Swaetbrier  Ribbitry,  Woodford,  R.  V. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS 

from  pedigreed  and  registered  stock.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


STUART  R.  MANN 


DERBY.  NEW  YORK 


For  Stile— C  HOICE  REGISTERED 

Oxford  and  Hampshire  Ramsand  Ewes  prices6 

E.  J.  COLBERT,  .New  iuncord.  P.  0.  and  H  I.  Stalion.  E. Chatham.  N.Y. 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  ‘klir-T 

4,  13  and  17  mos.  old.  C.  1*.  Js  M.  TV.  HIGH  til,  Gettyiburi,  Pa. 

and  ewes,  with  pood  head  cov¬ 
ering:.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.Y 


Reg.ShropshireRams 

r„rp„ u  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  HUM.  Purchase.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  2-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram  high 

grade  Shropshire  Ewes.  R.  CURTIS  MILLER,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  T. 

Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Wal’d  well  aud  McEwt-n  sires. 

L.  M. COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham.  New  York 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Three  GradeToggenburg  Does 

Will  breed  to  pure  bred  buck.  E.  »•  STANTON.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

n„..|.ul.  r.,_  offers  for  sale  I'oggenburg  Milk  Goats, 
llOSelaWn  farm  P\ire  bred  anil  Grades.  Milk  St,  ck. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


For  Sale  Herd  of  15Toggenburg  Goats 

Hand  15-16  pure.  Apply  R.  B.  HO0SON,  120  Breadway,  N.  Y.  City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale-Milk  Cans  and  Bottles  Kingiton,  Nan  York 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Filter  in  Tank 

I  have  a  large  rain-water  tank  made 
of  wood  and  treated  with  some  water¬ 
proof  composition.  It  all  works  well,  but 
the  water  is  slightly  discolored,  as  all 
rain-water  is,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  any  manner  of  filtering  it.  The 
tank  is  made  of  two-inch  boards.  Would 
a  partition  containing  filtering  material 
be  of  any  use?  If  so,  what  material,  or 
would  it  be  possible  by  hanging  recepta¬ 
cles  under  the  inlets  to  clear  the  water 
that  way?  G.  T. 

New  York. 

The  water  can,  of  course,  be  filtered 
either  before  or  after  admitting  it  to  the 
tank,  though  a  filter  arranged  to  catch 
rain-water  from  the  roof  would  have  to 
have  considerable  capacity  to  care  for 
the  sudden  inflow  during  a  shower.  A 
partition  of  filtering  material  would 
answer  the  purpose  temporarily,  but 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
easily  clogged  and  with  difficulty  cleaned. 
Clean  gravel  and  sand  and  charcoal  are 
the  commonly  used  filtering  mediums; 
they  are  arranged  in  layers  of  varying 
thickness,  according  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  filtering  is  to  be  done,  and 
6erve  their  purpose  until  they  become 
clogged  and  need  to  be  cleaned  and  re¬ 
newed.  Such  filters  are  not  permanent 
and  do  not  insure  against  the  passage  of 
disease  germs  :  in  fact,  if  not  frequently 
cleaned  they  become  the  breeding  place 
of  various  sorts  of  germs.  If  you  wish 
to  decolorize  this  water  and  render  it 
more  agreeable  to  taste,  however,  you  can 
arrange  a  large  box  of  some  sort  with 
layers  a  few  inches  thick  of  gravel,  char¬ 
coal  and  sand,  or  any  one  alone,  through 
which  the  water  must  pass  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  chamber  from  which  it  is  drawn 
for  use.  The  addition  to  the  water  in 
the  cistern  at _ occasional  intervals  of 

1  Hoisting  rope 

2  Me  turn 


Hoisting  Device  for  Well-digging 

crystal  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one-half  to  one  grain  to  the  gallon  of 
water  in  the  cistern  will  also  help  to  de¬ 
colorize  it  by  causing  a  precipitation  of 
the  suspended  matter  coming  from  the 
roof.  A  little  slaked  lime  may  be  needed 
with  the  alum,  though  much  of  the  latter 
would,  of  course,  render  the  water  hard. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hoisting  Device  for  We'l-digging 

A  recen  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contained 
an  inquiry  from  Geo.  "W.  Wilder,  New 
Hampshire,  concerning  the  digging  of  a 
well  with  the  use  of  a  gasoline  engine. 
Haviug  the  theory  in  mind  that  one  may 
obtain  an  idea  from  among  many  that 
he  can  use  to  advantage.  I  send  the  sketch 
accompanying  of  a  similar  contrivance 
which  I  used  myself,  with  no  one  else  to 
assist!  me.  I  have  made  it  as  plain  and 
as  simple  as  I  could.  I  operated  the  con¬ 
trivance  by  hand.  T.  j.  u. 

Guilford,  Conn. 


Mending  Leaky  Cistern 

I  have  a  concrete  cistern,  dimensions 
inside  6  ft.  10  in.  by  14  ft.  10  in.  by 
G  ft.  2  in. ;  average  thickness  of  walls 
about  5  in.;  about  4  ft.  out  of  ground. 
It  leaks  near  surface  of  ground,  being 
cracked.  One  can  see  water  seeping  out 
at  crack  when  above  that  point.  It  may 
leak  at  other  places.  I  had  a  cement 
wash  put  on  inside  two  years  or  so  ago, 
but  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose.  I  am 
proposing  to  line  it  inside,  bottom  and 
side  walls,  with  brick  on  edge,  making  a 
2-in.  wall,  and  plastering  with  cement. 
Will  that  make  a  satisfactory  job,  or  is 
there  a  cheaper  and  better  way  of  doing 
it?  II.  E.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  leak  in  your  cistern  is  doubtless 
caused  by  a  crack,  formed  by  poor  bond¬ 
ing  while  the  cistern  was  being  made,  or 
from  differences  in  temperature  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Concrete  is  weak 
in  tensile  (pulling)  strength,  and  unless 
reinforced  with  steel  is  likely  to  crack 
when  shrinkage  takes  place  due  to  cooling. 
Before  going  to  the  expense  of  the  brick 
lining,  which  would  still  be  subject  to 
shrinkage  cracks,  I  would  advise  trying 


some  of  the  cheaper  waterproofing  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  following  home  treatments  are  used 
for  waterproofing :  Clean  and  dry  the 
wall  to  be  treated  thoroughly.  Apply  hot 
paraffin  with  a  brush,  rubbing  it  in  well ; 
a  better  job  is  secured  if  the  surface  can 
be  kept  warm  with  a  gasoline  torch.  After 
the  application  of  the  paraffin  drive  it 
into  the  concrete  by  heating  with  a  blow 
torch.  An  alum  and  soap  solution  is 
sometimes  used.  This  is  made  up  in  two 
separate  solutions,  the  alum  solution  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  ounces  of  alum  in  a  gallon 
of  soft  water,  while  the  soap  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  %  lb.  of  castile  soap 
per  gallon  of  hot,  soft  water.  Both  mix¬ 
tures  are  kept  hot ;  the  alum  solution  is 
applied  first  and  worked  in  with  a  stiff 
brush,  and  is  at  once  followed  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  soap  solution.  Asphalt 
preparations,  such  as  are  used  for  paint¬ 
ing  paper  or  felt  roofs,  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  where  so  used 
should  be  applied  hot  to  warm,  dry  and 
perfectly  cleaned  surface,  and  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  use.  I  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  water  is  not  to  be 
used  for  drinking  purposes. 

If  after  trial  the  above  methods  fail, 
instead  of  using  the  brick  lining,  as  sug¬ 


gested,  I  would  clean  the  walls  thoroughly 
and  by  drilling  small  holes  into  the  walls 
provide  a  means  of  fastening  metal  lath 
in  place  by  driving  spikes  through  it  into 
the  holes,  so  drilled.  Bolt  nuts  or  pieces 
of  iron  could  be  put  over  the  spikes  be¬ 
hind  the  lath  to  keep  it  from  making  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  cistern. 
As  a  precaution  against  cracking,  the 
metal  lath  should  be  carried  around  the 
corners,  or  at  least  well  lapped  at  these 
points.  After  wetting  down  the  walls 
with  clean  water,  a  stucco  coat  of  rich 
cement  mortar  could  be  troweled  on, 
which  would  make  a  permanent  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  job.  The  application  of  the 
stucco  should  be  continuous  when  started 
to  prevent  leakage  where  the  old  work 
joined  the  new,  as  the  setting  of  an  hour 
or  so  sometimes  prevents  a  perfect  bond. 

R.  H.  s. 


Raising  Water  to  House 

How  can  I  get  water  to  the  house  from 
a  spring  of  soft  water  about  600  ft.  from 
the  house  and  about  GO  ft.  below  it? 
What  would  be  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  way?  We  can  only  get  seven 
or  eight  feet  fall  below  the  spring,  and 
at  the  present  time  have  no  power  to  get 
it  up  to  the  house.  C.  u. 

Weston,  W.  Va. 

Although  the  quantity  t>f  -water  avail¬ 
able  at  the  spring  is  not  stated,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  is  enough  to  drive  a  ram. 
If  the  spring  furnishes  a  flow  of  from 
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four  to  seven  gallons  per  minute,  the 
quantity  can  be  measured  by  catching  the 
water  in  a  pail  for  a  minute  or  longer 
known  time,  or  if  there  is  another  stream 
near  that  could  be  used  to  operate  a  ram 
it  would  furnish  a  nice  water  supply  and 
would  probably  be  your  most  economical 
and  convenient  method  of  getting  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  on  tap  at  the  house.  It 
could  either  be  used  to  supply  a  pressure 
tank  in  the  cellar  or  a  small  attic  grav¬ 
ity  tan  could  be  installed,  with  the 
overflow  leading  to  the  barn.  This  would 
insure  a  supply  of  cool,  fresh  drinking 
water  always  at  hand,  the  tank  holding 
but  a  barrel  or  so  having  its  con¬ 
tents  constantly  changed.  If  there  is 
not  sufficient  water  to  operate  a  ram,  the 
next  best  method  would  be  to  install  a 
small  engine,  1  to  1%  horsepower,  and 
a  small  power-driven  pump  at  the  spring 
or  at  least  within  suction  distance  from 
it — that  is,  not  more  than  20  to  25  feet 
above  it.  If  the  location  is  otherwise 
suitable,  a  pump  installed  directly  at  the 
spring  is  best.  This  pump  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  supply  an  air  pressure  tank  in 
the  basement  or  an  overhead  tank,  as  de¬ 
sired.  R.  h.  s. 


“I  don’t  approve  of  this  reckless  ex¬ 
penditure,  Mabel.  You  should  save  your 
pennies — the  price  of  tilings  is  going  up.” 
“Then  what’s  the  good  of  keeping  them, 
auntie?  The  longer  I  save  them  the  less 
I  can  buy.” — Windsor  Magazine. 
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£et  us  sell  you  this  furrow* 


Gentlemen: 
tractor  book 
Power  Farm. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  the 
“How  Success  Came  to 

»» 

acres  with 

men.  Give  me  some 

idea  how  much  a 

G-O  will  save  me  a  year. 

Name 

Town 

It.  N.-Y.  9 

State 

THE  tractor  you  buy  in  itself  is  not  worth 
much— it’s  the  work  it  can  do  that  you  want, 
isn’t  it  ?  You  don’t  care  about  mechanical 
details  and  questions  of  design  and  materials  except 
as  they  influence  the  work  the  tractor  can  do  for  you. 

That  is  what  you  get  in  the  G-O — the  work  it  am 
do  for  you.  Work  such  as  the  furrows  shown 
above — an  even  depth  of  stubble  turned  under, 
clods  well  broken  up  and  the  whole  job  done 
evenly  and  smoothly. 

Not  only  in  plowing  but  for  all  power  farming,  the 
G-O  is  a  good  investment.  Its  advanced  type 
transmission  and  light  weight  per  horsepower, 
result  in  maximum  drawbar  and  pulley  pull.  There 
are  no  transmission  gears  to  strip.  The  two  lever 
control  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it. 

Whether  its  job  be  pulling  three  14-inch  bottoms 
through  10  acres  of  corn  stubble  a  day,  or  driving 
a  28-inch  Separator  at  the  belt,  the  G-O  will  work 
for  you  with  genuine  economy. 

Write  us  the  number  of  acres  you  cultivate  and  the 
number  of  men  and  horses  you  keep,  and  we  will 
tell  you  about  how  much  a  G-O  will  cut  down 
your  cost.  You  will  also  receive  your  copy  of  the 
tractor  book  “Flow  Success  Came  to  Power  Farm.” 
Clip  that  coupon. 

The  General  Ordnance  Company 

Eastern  Sales  Offices:  2  West  43rd  St.,  New  ''l  ork  City 


THE  G-O  COMPANY  of  TEXAS 
Dallas,  Texas 

Eastern  Works:  DER1JY,  Conn. 


Western  Sales  Offices  and  Works: 
CEDAR.  RAPIDS 
IOWA 
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Notos  on  Back  Numbers 


Motor  or  Horse  Machinery.— Your 
correspondent,  H.  B.  I\,  Massachusetts, 
page  1270,  who  inquired  about  a  small 
motor  on  a  mowing  machine,  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  we  used  last  year 
a  small  gasoline  engine  to  run  a  corn 
harvester  and  a  potato  digger  with  good 
results.  There  was  considerable  vibra¬ 
tion  on  the  corn  harvester,  so  that  the 
engine  did  not  run  quite  steadily,  as  on 
the  potato  digger.  On  the  latter  machine 
it  was  especially  helpful,  as  in  case  of 
clogging  due  to  tops,  weeds,  or  running 
too  deep,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slow  the 
horses  a  little  and  the  engine  clears  the 
machine.  Here  in  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley,  we  sow  our  grass  and  clover  seed  the 
last  week  in  July  in  the  corn  that  is  to 
be  cut  for  silage,  and  having  an  engine 
on  the  corn  harvester  prevents  any  dam¬ 
age  to  the  new  seeding  by  the  bull  wheel. 
Hither  machine  can  be  handled  easily  by 
two  horses  when  so  equipped.  The  same 
engine  is  used  on  both  machines  and  four 
lag  screws  attach  it  to  a  base,  so  that  it 
may  also  be  used  as  a  stationary  engine. 
It  is  4  h.p.  and  weighs  190  lbs. 

Gas  Engine  Instruction.  —  May  I 
suggest  to  W.  F.  W..  New  Hampshire, 
page  1268,  who  has  a  boy  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  automobile  business,  that  he 
write  to  his  own  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Durham, 
and  see  what  they  have  to  offer  before 
making  final  decision?  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  also 
offers  a  one-year  vocational  course  in 
rural  engineering,  of  which  the  study, 
handling  and  repair  of  tractor,  automo¬ 
bile  and  stationary  gas.  kerosene  and  oil 
engines  form  an  important  part.  If  the 
young  man  can  spare  nine  months  for  this 
course,  he  will  get.  both  the  practice  and 
the  theory,  the  “how”  and  the  “why.” 
If  this  con'd  be  followed  by  work  in  a 
first-class  garage  or  factory,  he  should  be 
well  prepared  to  make  rapid  advancement. 

j.  A.  FOORD. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Ration  for  Broilers  and  Laying  Hens 

How  can  I  fatten  broilers?  What  and 
how  should  I  feed  them  to  fatten  them 
quickly?  TVs  is  my  first  start  in  poul¬ 
try.  and  I  have  orders — sometimes  100 
at  a  time.  I  cannot  get  them  nice  andi 
round.  I  would  like  advice  about  dry 
picking,  raising  and  what  is  the  best  ra¬ 
tion  for  eggs?  MRS.  A.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Chickens  that  are  to  be  finished  as 
broilers  should  be  confined  to  small  quar¬ 
ters.  where  (hey  cannot  run  off  their  flesh 
and  heavily  fed  from  two  to  three  weeks 
on  a  ration  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  cornmeal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place 
them  in  crates,  as  is  often  done,  but  they 
should  be  kept  in  small  pens,  where  they 
will  be  comfortable  and  spend  their  time 
in  eating  and  drinking.  A  moist  mash 
should  be  fed  three  or  four  times  daily, 
givin"  the  birds  all  that  they  will  clean 
i>p  at  each  feeding.  Skim-milk  is  better 
than  water  for  moistening  the  mash,  but 
the  latter  may  be  used.  Cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  may  form  the  basis  of  the  fat¬ 
tening  ration,  to  which  a  small  part  of 
bran  and  meat  scrap  may  well  be  added. 
One  feeding  a  day  of  cracked  corn  should 
also  be  given,  and  grit  should  be  kept 
before  them.  From  two  to  three  weeks 
is  about  as  long  as  this  forced  feeding 
can  safely  be  kept  up.  Dry  picking  is  an 
art  that  should  be  learned  from  observa¬ 
tion.  it  requiring  some  little  skill  and 
nractice  to  dry  pick  a  broiler  without 
tearing  the  tender  skin. 

A  good  mash  for  laying  fowls  may  he 
made  from  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed 
and  beef  scran.  In  addition,  they  should 
have  mixed  whole  grain,  of  which  cracked 
corn  will  usually  form  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  entire  amount.  M.  B.  D. 


Government  Crop  Report 


Following  is  the  September  estimate 


compared  with  last  year’s 
1920 

Wheat,  bu . .  770.000  000 

Corn,  bu _ 3.131 .000  000 

Oats,  bu _ 1,422.000  000 

Rve.  bu .  77  000  (XX) 

Barley,  bu..  195  000  000 
Potatoes,  bu .  413  OOO  000 
Anples.  bu..  223.000  000 
Hay.  tons  .  .  88.200  OOO 

Tobacco,  lbs .  1 .554.000  000 


yield 

1919 

941  (XX)  000 
2.91 7. (XX)  (XX) 
1,248  000  000 
88.500  000 
166.000  000 
358 .(XX)  000 
147.000  OOO 
91.300  000 
1.389.000.000 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Lggx — Best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Blackberries,  qt  . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Bananas,  each  . 

pressed  fowls,  lb . 

Broilers,  lb  . 

Lamb  Chons,  lb . 

jewing  beef,  lb . 

Rib  Boast,  lb 

R*'  "■  *  u  ••••••■•  • 

aeon,  lb . 

Pork  tenderloin,  smoked 


66 

60 

85 

5^ 

35 

3 

5 

35 

35 

5 

45 

75c 

56 

30 

28 

45 

48 


to  68c 
to  6Kc 
to  90c 
to  75n 
to  45c 
to  4e 
to  10c 
to  40c 
to  JOc 
to  1 0c 
to  55c 
to  *1 
to  65c 
to  35c 
to  35c 
to  55c 
to  50c 


,  \  often  wonder.”  said  the  old  bachc- 

or  to  lus  married  friend,  “if  you’ve  made 
good  on  your  ante-nuptial  boast  that  your 
word  would  be  law  in  your  own  bouse.” 

Sure  it  s  law  in  my  own  house.”  was 
the  prompt  reply.  “It’s  law,  all  right, 
out  its  one  of  those  dead-letter  laws  that 
everyone  s  heard  of  and  no  one  observes.” 
—New  York  Glob. 


CArbo  Steel  Posts 


Mm 

flt'Fi 


Self  &Jigrvir\g 

Tension 


Fencing  System 


10  Timas  Strongest, /lo  Breaking,  Buckling  Etc. 

Half  the  Cost  —  No  Corvcrete 

v-'Carbosteei  Products  Co.  »»  wiUiSt  Cnium 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WORKING  housekeeper  and  companion;  capable, 
Christian  woman  (without  child);  suburban 
home;  four  adults,  two  business;  references. 
SL\  EXT  KEN  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


POT  LI  IlYMAN  wanted;  married;  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  iu  all  branches  of  the  industry; 
good  house,  unfurnished,  wood,  vegetables,  milk, 
etc.;  references  as  to  ability  and  character  re- 
quired;  $75  and  5  per  cent  of  profits:  small. 
White  Leghorn  plant  to  be  increased  to  5.000 
layers;  splendid  opportunity  to  the  right  man. 
Telephone  or  write  W.  L.  EDISON,  Morristown, 


NURSING 

affords  the  most  satisfying  and  worth-while  work 
for  women  of  ambition  and  energy  and  presents 
greater  opportunities  than  ever  before. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  offers  a  three 
years’  course  of  training  in  a  modern,  well-equip¬ 
ped  hospital  with  delightful  home  surroundings, 
within  easy  reach  of  New  York  City. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ths  Supsrlntondant, 
Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  V. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

which  supplies  electric  light  amt  power  service  in  the 
principal  cities  aiul  industrial  centers  of  New  Jersey  has 
vaettnries  for 


LINEMEN  and  LINEMEN’S  HELPEI 

Capable  and  reliable  men  now  have  an  opportunit' 
obtain  steady  employment  with  this  company.  Apnb 
Mr.  It.  O.  BENTLEY,  Division  Superintendent,  75  Ri" 
Street,  Newark,  Now  Jersey. 


ripil  STATIONERT  prihieo  for  Poultry  men,  Stockmen, 
I  Mil  III  etc.  Itpays  to  make  your  letters  look  business- 
like.  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  an  v 
business,  postpaid,  free.  R.  h.  howie.  Printer.  Beobe  Pl.in,  Vt. 


Wanfnd— Snlinilnr  f,,r  newspaper  work 
ndlllBU  OOMCIlUr  country  towns.  Apply  with  le 

to  FRANK  McDUFF.  Circulation  Mmager  Albany  Tinies-llnion.  Albany 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1503. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
iu  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  aud  maintenance  for  both  mea 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  to  work  small  farm 
near  Frederick,  Md.;  attractive  home,  fruit, 
(lowers  and  vegetables.  Write  particulars,  L. 
M.  E.,  1020  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  practical  farmer,  married, 
to  work  a  100-acre  farm  and  20  pure  breed 
Holstelns;  must  be  reliable  and  able  to  handle 
same,  with  good  habits:  state  wages  expected. 
Apply  to  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM, 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman  who  is  callable  of  taking 
charge  of  thoroughbred  Holstelns;  must  under¬ 
stand  feeding,  testing  and  raising  young  stock. 
Answer  by  letter  to  MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS, 
105  Hudson  Street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — One  married  and  one  single  man  for 
dairy  work;  state  ago.  experience  aud  wages 
expected.  MAGNOLIA  FARM.  Muscogee,  Fla". 


YOUNG  MAN  on  commercial  farm  to  work  in 
dairy;  must  be  able  to  milk.  MOHEGAN 
FARM,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  and  caretaker,  married  man,  for 
small  place  ou  Long  Island;  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  raising  vegetables,  care  lawns,  walks  aud 
hedges;  also  care  of  horse,  cow  aud  chickens, 
and  furnace  in  Winter;  nice  cottage  with  bath¬ 
room,  hot  aud  cold  water  on  place;  only  reliable 
experienced  man  with  good  reference  need  apply. 
ADVERTISER  7(552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farming,  in  Albany 
County;  state  age  and  salary  expected,  includ¬ 
ing  board.  ADVERTISER  7124,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  experienced;  married,  without 
children;  cottage,  fuel.-  etc.;  state  age,  etc.; 
large  dairy  herd,  Massachusetts.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7(553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY— Wanted,  reliable, 
useful,  handy  caretaker  (married);  care  of 
buildings,  orchard,  machinery  (no  live  stock); 
comfortable  house;  state  experience,  references, 
mechanical  ability.  Address  FARM,  Times  Of¬ 
fice,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  in  private  country 
home;  man  do  outside  work  and  woman  cook; 
fine  living  quarters  and  modern  conveniences. 
Wanted- -Woman  and  daughter  as  alternate  in 
above  positions.  Address  STUART  R.  MANN. 
Derby.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  wife;  no 
children:  state  nationality,  references;  write 
for  appointment.  ADVERTISER  7(578,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  family  ou  general  farm;  man 
and  wife  or  widow  aud  son;  moving  expenses 
paid  at  end  of  year.  E.  ROWELL,  JR.,  Louisa, 
v  a. 
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The 

DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 


Alternating  Action 

The  alternating  action  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  causes  milk  to 
be  drawn  from  the  two  front  teats, 
while  the  two  rear  teats  are  given 
a  gentle  massage  and  rest.  The  next 
moment  the  action  is  reversed,  so 
that  the  two  rear  teats  are  milked 
while  the  two  front  ones  are 
massaged. 

In  this  manner  an  even  and  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  milk  is  drawn  from  the  udder,  harmonizing 
with  the  milk  secretion  process  which  is  also  continuous. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  positive  and  uniform  in  action 
from  day  to  day;  and  faster,  more  economical  and  more 
reliable  than  any  other  method  of  milking.  An  additional 
insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  lies  in  the  De  Laval  Company’s  well-known 
facilities  and  reputation  for  service. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Lava!  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cabbage  for  Live  Stock 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  cabbage 
is  good  to  feed  to  milk  cows.  If  fed  after 
milking,  will  it  affect  the  milk?  Some 
say  the  milk  takes  the  odor  if  milking 
while  feeding  the  cabbage.  Or  does  it 
affect  the  milk  throughout  the  cow’s  sys¬ 
tem?  I  have  a  lot  of  cabbage.  It  is  too 
cheap  to  draw  to  the  market.  What 
amount  could  I  feed  to  a  cow  in  one  day? 

New  York.  c.  w.  e. 

Cabbage  has  not  been  largely  used  for 
feeding  live  stock  in  this  country,  although 
it  has  considerable  feeding  value.  It  is 
a  valuable  succulent  as  a  forage  crop,  hut 
the  expense  of  planting,  together  with  the 
difficulty  in  storing  and  the  relatively  low 
percentage  of  dry  matter  has  apparently 
discouraged  its  general  use  by  dairymen. 
Nevertheless  it  is  excellent  feed  for  all 
farm  animals,  and  in  itself  is  a  fairly  well 
balanced  ration  for  milk  cows.  The  cab¬ 
bage  should  be  fed  after  milking,  however, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  taint  in  the, 
milk.  If  all  the  decayed  leaves  are  re¬ 
moved  there  is  less  danger  of  undesirable 
flavors.  Likewise  the  milk  should  be 
taken  from  the  barn  before  the  cabbage 
is  fed  to  the  animal.  If  the  cabbage 
heads  could  be  sliced  and  mixed  with  the 
hay  as  much  as  35  pounds  could  be  fed 
per  animal  per  day.  Since  cabbage  will 
yield  only  about  10  per  cent  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  it  would  be  well  to  supplement  this 
with  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats,  cornmeal  and  oil- 
meal. 

Rowen  with  Weed  Mixture 

I  have  a  field  with  a  second  crop  of 
hay  standing  containing  a  proportion  of 


in  diameter  from  14  to  12  feet  would  spoil 
the  jointing.  Plain  staves,  without 
grooving  or  beveling,  are  frequently  used 
and  altered  in  number  when  the  silo  is 
rebuilt.  M.  b.  d. 


Cleaning  Dairy  Utensils 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with 
a  cloth  milk  strainer  to  keep  it  white  and 
soft.  What  makes  a  pan  of  milk  form 
little  air  bubbles  under  the  cream?  I 
have  not  used  the  milk  because  I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  not  good.  I  have  boiled 
my  strainer  cloth  in  soda  and  water  and 
rinsed  it  in  soda  water,  also  hang  cloth 
outdoors  nights,  and  it  still  keeps  so  dark 
and  stiff  as  though  starched.  E.  ir. 

In  cleaning  cloth  strainers  or  dairy 
utensils  first  rinse  thoroughly  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  to  remove  most  of  the  dirt 
and  sediment.  Never  use  hot  water  at 
first,  because  it  cooks  the  casein  in  the 
milk  onto  the  utensils,  making  them  more 
difficult  to  clean.  It  is  by  using  hot 
water  to  begin  with  that  many  people  get 
their  dairy  utensils  into  a  dirty  condition. 
After  rinsing  in  lukewarm  water  wash  in 
a  boiling  hot  solution  of  washing  soda  and 
water.  Then  rinse  in  cold  water,  scald 
(best  by  boiling  in  hot  water)  and  hang 
in  some  clean  place  out  of  the  dust,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  sunlight  for  bleaching.  Be 
sure  to  rinse  thoroughly,  because  if  the 
dirt  is  not  washed  out  it  will  soon  make 
the  strainer  stiff  and  dark. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  very  definite 
reply  to  your  inquiry  about  air  bubbles 
forming  under  the  cream  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  furnished.  Frequently  gas 
forming  bacteria  get  into  milk  from  the 
air,  utensils  and  other  sources,  which 


Thomas  T.  Larkin,  of  Rhode  Island,  sends  this  picture  of  his  dependable 
farm  team,  lie  says  they  are  old  enough  to  vote,  but  still  on  the  job. 


Keeping  Milk  Flows  Flowing 

A  Better  Feed  —  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientific  blend  of  the 
highest  grade  materials,  each  one  of  which  contains  certain  elements  necessary 
to  body  building  and  milk  making.  It  is  a  better  feed,  which  finally  means 
Bigger  Milk  Checks. 

Better  Cows — The  profitably  fed  cow  builds  up  her  body  while  increasing  her 
milk  flow.  Her  better  body  allows  her  to  maintain  a  better  milk  flow  all  the 
year  round.  The  ultimate  result  is  Bigger  Milk  Checks  all  the  year  round. 

More  Milk  —  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed  to  produce  more 
milk  than  any  other  feed  of  similar  analysis.  The  result  must  be 

Bigger  Milk  Checks — These  are  what  count.  They  represent  the  sum  total  of 
the  energy  and  expenditures  you  devote  to  milk  production.  To  get  them  feed 


International 

Special  Dairy  Feed 

Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  dealer  right 
now.  It  is  guaranteed  to  make  good  for 
you.  Have  your  cows  in  fine  fettle  and  at 
tiptop  production  when  pasturage  fails.  Two 
extra  quarts  of  milk  daily  from  each  cow 
will  make  the  trial  worth  while.  Write  us 
if  there  is  no  International  dealer  in  your 
town. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


100  LB*  WHIR 

NET  PACKED 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEEDC0 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  U.5.A. 
PROTEIN  Mtiui'mMi  .  15.00% 

FAT.  sftuuTua  4.50% 

CARBOHYDRATE?  smraiw  50.00% 
FIBER  sniHMim _  12.00% 


ahmit  one-third  wild  carrot,  and  if  I  cut 
this  and  feed  it  green  to  my  milk  cattle 
in  your  opinion  would  this  mixture  tend 
to  decrease  the  flow  of  milk?  R.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  very  little 
would  be  gained  by  feeding  rowen  that 
contains  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  wild 
carrot.  However,  this  would  depend  up¬ 
on  the  amount  of  succulence  that  one 
might  obtain  from  the  clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy  mixed.  If  the  pastures  were  short 
and  the  animals  were  not  obtaining  a 
sufficient  amount  of  succulence,  then  you 
would  gain  materially  by  feeding  this 
second  crop  hay.  A  limited  amount  could 
ho  safely  fed,  but  an  excessive  amount 
would  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
flow  of  milk. 

Rebuilding  Silo 

1  have  bought  a  second-hand  stave  silo, 
in  first-class  condition,  size  14x30.  It  is 
a  little  large  for  me.  Can  I  make  it 
12x20  by  cutting  oil  the  hoops  and  leav¬ 
ing  out  some  staves?  j.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

Stave  silos  are  frequently  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  as  you  suggest,  and  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  you  cannot  change  the 
size  of  this  one  to  suit  you.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  there  is  sufficient  length  of  thread 
on  the  hooi*  to  make  their  cutting  and 
rethreading  unnecessary,  or  that  you  can 
use  washers  against  the  lugs  for  the  same 
purpose.  You  do  not  say  whether  these 
staves  are  grooved  and  tongued  or  not, 
but  if  so  I  do  not  think  that  the  change 


cause  small  holes  to  be  formed  in  the  milk 
and  cream.  These  holes,  however,  seldom 
appear  before  the  milk  is  curdled,  because 
they  simply  escape  from  sweet  milk.  In 
curdled  milk  they  appear  like  little  pin 
holes,  evenly  distributed  through  the  milk 
and  cream.  They  are  readily  noticed  in 
bottled  milk  contaminated  with  such 
germs.  Such  bacteria  are  seldom  harm¬ 
ful.  but  impair  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
milk.  F-  E.  w. 


Fits 

A  heifer  calf  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  was 
leading  her  from  the  stable,  fell  down 
and  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  frothing 
slightly  at  the  mouth.  I  thought  her  dy¬ 
ing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  got  to  her 
feet,  went  to  feeding  and  was  apparently 
all  right.  About  10  days  later  she  had 
another  attack,  though  less  severe.  Be¬ 
ing  near  the  well.  1  threw  water  on  her, 
and  she  came  out  of  it  at  once.  I  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  heat,  hut  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  first  attack,  occurring  in  the 
early  morning.  Later,  as  I  was  leading 
an  older  cow,  she  had  one,  too.  H.  G.  F. 

Both  cow  and  calf  may  be  affected  with 
epilepsy,  which  is  incurable ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  fits  or  falling  spells  have 
been  induced  by  indigestion.  We  can 
only  advise  clearing  the  bowels  of  each 
animal  with  a  physic  and  then  feeding 
more  carefully.  At  all  times  tin*  bowels 
should  be  kept  active.  If  you  care  to 
tell  us  just  what  you  were  feeding  when 
these  fits  occurred,  that  might  throw  ad¬ 
ditional  light  upon  the  subject.  Too  fast 
drinking  when  a  calf  is  extra  hungry  may 
induce  tits.  Adult  cattle  rarely  have  them 
unless  affected  with  heart  or  brain  disease. 

A.  S. A. 
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The  Republican  Party 
and  the  Farmer 


To  the  Farmers  of  the  Nation: 

Next  November  you  will  join  with  all  other 
good  citizens  in  choosing  a  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  four  years  beginning  March 
4,  1921. 

You  must  choose  either  Warren  G.  Harding, 
the  Republican  nominee,  or  Gov.  Cox,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee.  There  is  no  third  choice.  One 
or  the  other  of  these  two  men  will  be  elected. 
The  affairs  of  the  nation  during  the  next  four 
years  will  be  directed  either  by  a  Republican  or 
by  a  Democratic  administration. 

Which  will  best  serve  your  interests,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  farmer? 

Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment  from  the  purely 
farm  standpoint. 

Your  experience  of  the  past  seven  years,  and 
especially  during  the  past  three  years,  tells  you 
what  you  may  fairly  expect  from  a  Democratic 
administration. 


titude  toward  American  agriculture.  It  promises 
a  well  thought  out,  constructive  program  which 
will  help  make  farming  more  profitable  and  there¬ 
fore  make  our  farms  more  productive. 

In  contrast  with  this  helpful  attitude  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  the  Democratic  party  offers  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  American  farmer  against  the  cheap 
farm  products  of  foreign  lands;  on  the  contrary, 
it  reaffirms  its  tariff-for-revenue-only  policy  which 
throws  the  American  market  wide  open  to  the 
dairy  products,  grains  and  meats  produced  on  the 
cheap  land  and  by  cheap  labor  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  promises  no  relief  from  the  price-fixing 
and  price  drive  policies  which  have  cost  the  farm¬ 
ers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
past  two  years  and  have  helped  no  one  but  the 
speculator  and  the  profiteer.  Nor  does  it  even 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products — more  violent  and 
unreasonable  during  the  past  three  years  than 
ever  before  in  our  history — which  have  caused 
you  such  heavy  and  unnecessary  losses. 


The  extension  of  the  federal  farm  loan  act  so 
as  to  help  farmers  to  become  farm  owners  and 
thus  reduce  the  evils  of  farm  tenantry,  and  also 
to  furnish  such  long-time  credit  as  farmers  need 
to  finance  adequately  their  larger  and  long-time 
production  operations. 

Revision  of  the  tariff  as  necessary  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  a  home  market  for  American  labor, 
agriculture  and  industries.  (Note  that  the  pledge 
to  the  farmer  is  just  as  specific  as  to  labor  and 
capital.) 

Harding’s  Endorsement 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  Republican 
nominee,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  took  ad¬ 
vanced  ground  on  behalf  of  agriculture.  He  said: 

“I  hold  that  farmers  should  not  only  be  per¬ 
mitted  but  encouraged  to  join  in  co-operative 
associations  to  reap  the  just  measure  of  reward 
merited  by  their  arduous  toil. 


Your  industry,  the  greatest  in  the  nation,  was 
singled  out  as  the  target  for  a  price  fixing  policy 
which  has  limited  the  prices  of  the  things  you  had 
to  sell  while  leaving  you  exposed  to  the  exactions 
of  profiteers  in  practically  every  other  line  of 
production,  distribution  and  speculation. 

^  ou  have  been  told  what  you  could  receive  for 
your  staple  products,  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
you  have  been  subjected  to  restraints  as  to  ship¬ 
ping,  and  all  sorts  of  exactions  and  annoyances. 

But  there  has  been  no  limit  placed  upon  what 
others  might  charge  you  for  the  things  you  have 
had  to  buy. 

The  result  of  this  unwise,  unsympathetic  policy, 
while  discouraging  and  harmful  to  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  not  helped  the  consumer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  has  made  conditions  worse  for  him,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  tended  to  curtail  production  and  at 
the  same  time  has  stimulated  speculation  and 
profiteering. 

The  Republican  party  is  not  a  class  or  sectional 
party;  its  policies  are  intended  to  upbuild  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.  But  it  believes  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  all  our  people  that  the  farmer, 
whose  industry  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  na¬ 
tional  prosperity,  should  have  his  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  which  bis  labor  and  enterprise  creates.  It 
behoves  that  if  our  agriculture  is  to  be  maintained 
the  farmer  must  have  an  absolutely  square  deal. 

1  he  Republican  party  therefore,  by  its  platform 
ami  by  the  utterances  of  its  candidates,  is  pledged 
to  a  thoroughly  sympathetic,  practical,  helpful  at¬ 


Pledges  of  the  Republican  Party 

Here  are  the  formal  pledges  of  the  Republican 
party  as  set  forth  in  the  agricultural  plank  of  the 
national  platform.  Read  them  carefully,  for  they 
are  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

Practical  and  adequate  farm  representation  in 
the  appointment  of  governmental  officials  and 
commissions. 

The  right  to  form  co-operative  associations  for 
marketing  their  products,  and  protection  against 
discrimination. 

The  scientific  study  of  agricultural  prices  and 
farm  production  costs  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  abnormal 
fluctuations,  and  the  uncensored  publication  of 
such  reports. 

The  authorization  of  associations  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  personal  credit. 

A  national  inquiry  on  the  co-ordination  of  rail, 
water  and  motor  transportation,  with  adequate 
facilities  for  receiving,  handling  and  marketing 
food. 

The  encouragement  of  our  export  trade. 

An  end  to  unnecessary  price-fixing  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  efforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  of  farm 
products,  which  invariably  result  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  both  of  producer  and  consumer. 

The  encouragement  of  the  production  and  im¬ 
portation  of  fertilizing  material  and  for  its  ex¬ 
tended  use. 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  Senator  Harding's  address  in  which  he  discusses  at  length  present  day 

problems  of  the  farmer. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago 


“Our  platform  is  an  earnest  pledge  of  renewed 
concern  for  agriculture,  and  we  pledge  effective 
expression  in  law  and  practice.  We  will  hail  that 
co-operation  which  will  make  profitable  and  de¬ 
sirable  the  ownership  and  operation  of  small 
farms  and  which  will  facilitate  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  without  the  lamentable  waste 
which  exists  under  present  conditions. 

“A  Republican  administration  will  be  committed 
to  a  renewed  regard  for  agriculture  and  seek  the 
participation  of  farmers  in  curing  the  ills  justly 
complained  of  and  aim  to  place  the  American 
farm  where  it  ought  to  be — highly  ranked  in 
American  activities  and  fully  sharing  the  highest 
good  fortune  of  American  life. 

“Becoming  associated  with  this  subject  are  the 
policies  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  so  essential 
to  agricultural  expansion,  and  the  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  great  and  wonderful  west.” 

Mr.  Harding  pledges  federal  co-operation  with 
state  governments  in  building  and  improving 
farms-to-market  roads  rather  than  national  high¬ 
ways,  to  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  quick  ship¬ 
ment  of  crops. 


i 

I 


- - - - - j 

ublican  National  Committee, 


s— 

0  Republican  National  Committee, 

Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of 
Senator  Harding’s  Address  on  the  present 
day  problems  of  the  farmer. 
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Amsco 
Tractor  Drill 

Accurately  sows  _  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley , rice,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Furnished  in 
plain  grain  or  combined 
grain  and  fertilizer  styles, 
and  with  wood  or  steel 
wheels. 


The  Oliver 
No.  7  Plow 


An  Oliver  Orchard 
Plow  also  is  made 
especially  to  work 
with  the  Fordson. 


.i-pcgsP 

jSEhraffi -'ft*-  i 

With  the  Fordson  Tractor  * « • 
The  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrow 


The  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Disc  Har¬ 
row,  built  purposely  to  work  with  the 
Fordson,  is  now  considered  a  most  neces¬ 
sary  implement  by  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 

Discing  with  the  Fordson  and  a  Roderick 
Lean  Automatic  Disc  Harrow,  just  after 
the  harvest,  enables  the  plow  to  turn  all 
trash  well  under  where  it  will  improve 
the  soil.  It  also  prevents  the  loss  of 
moisture  by  evaporation  and  makes  the 
land  fit  for  plowing  at  any  time. 

Then  after  plowing  the  Roderick  Lean 
Automatic  Disc  Harrow  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  sort  of  seedbed  that  means  a 
better  crop.  The  Roderick  Lean  Auto¬ 


matic  Disc  Harrow  was  built  to  work 
with  the  Fordson  to  the  end  of  growing 
better  crops. 

It  provides  fast,  thorough  and  deep  seed¬ 
bed  preparation.  That  is  why  you  will 
want  one  with  your  Fordson.  Then,  too, 
there  areRoderickLeanspike  tooth,  spring 
tooth  and  orchard  harrows,  specially 
built  to  work  with  the  Fordson. 

Oliver  Plows  and  Amsco  Tractor  Drills, 
built  purposely  for  use  with  the  Fordson, 
are  also  a  part  of  good  Fordson  farming. 
Like  the  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Disc 
Harrow,  they  are  controlled  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  from  the  tractor  seat.  See  the  Ford¬ 
son  Dealer  in  your  town. 


Distributors  of  These  Implements 

D.  H.  Millard  &  Go.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gash,  Stull  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Backus  Motor  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWER  FARMING  BRINGS  THE  GREATEST  PROFIT 


MINERALS 

HEAVE5,?*,, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
/wanted 


$3.25  BOX1 

guaranteed  to  glv# 
satisfaction  or  ~ 

'  money  refunded,  \ 

$1*10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax.  \ 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.'  t 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


ABSO 


RBINE 


I  STOPS 
{LAMENESS 


from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  #2. 50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

w.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  IN  DUSTILY  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


(l  rayltift  n  (arm 

MJSE-  CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question*’ 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
bach  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Silos  At  Half  Price 

1  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  half 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  ngood  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 

Pennsylvania 


Meadville 


Fistula  &Evli" 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

■uccosufully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple;  just  n 
attention  every  6th  dny.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 
paid)— money  refunded  If  It  falla.  Bond  for  free  copy  of 
FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
•V  aluable  for  Ita  information  upon  diaeaaea  of  horses 
and  cattla.  197  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  todsy. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists 


W  F  TX/I  II  PA  Y  V  O  I  T  M  y°u  use  ^  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
VV  Ha  VV  ILL  I  1  I  VJ  vJ  New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept  “M”  333  West  30th  Street ,  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms  of  Sheep 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  sheep 
dying  with  worms.  A  post-mortem  shows 
small  intestines  filled  up  with  a  kind  of 
flat  worm  from  4  to  G  ft.  long,  and  about 
Ys  in.  wide.  The  stomach  was  full 
little  worms  that  look  like  wireworms. 
I  have  drenched  them  throe  times  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
one  of  gasoline  and  about  a  gill  of  sep¬ 
arated  milk.  I  penned  them  up  about  12 
hours  before  drenching,  and  kept  them 
up  about  that  long  after.  Do  you  think 
this  a  mixture  that  will  do  the  work,  or 
have  you  a  better  one?  I  have  been  told 
that  when  gasoline  and  linseed  oil  is 
given  together  the  gasoline  kills  the  action 
of  the  linseed  oil.  Is  this  true?  Do  you 
know  of  a  worm  powder  that  could  be 
given  sheep  in  bran  through  the  Summer 
that  would  keep  them  free  from  worms? 
Losing  a  part  of  the  flock  each  year  takes 
more  than  all  the  profit  out  of  them,  and 
if  there  is  no  preventive  from  loss  of 
this  kind.  I  shall  quit  trying  to  raise  them. 

West  Vii-ginia.  A.  v.  d. 

A  one  per  cent  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (Milestone)  now  is  preferred  to 
the  oil-gasoline-milk  mixture  for  destroy¬ 
ing  worms  of  sheep.  It  is  especially 
recommended  for  stomach  worms.  The 
dose  fsr  an  adult  sheep  is  3y2  ounces 
after  withholding  feed  for  24  hours.  The 
dose  should  he  repeated  in  10  days. 
Lambs  take  from  %  ounce  and  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size.  To  rid  sheep 
of  tapeworms  starve  them  for  24  hours 
and  then  give  them  from  45  grains  to  1  y2 
drams  of  freshly  powdered  kamala  in 
milk,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  four  hours. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  to¬ 
bacco  and  two  parts  of  salt  is  useful  as 
a  lick  to  keep  sheep  free  from  worms,  but 
new  grass  each  season  for  lambs  is  more 
important  as  a  preventive  treatment. 
Medicine  will  not  keep  lambs  free  from 
worms  on  old.  bare-bitten.  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  especially  on  wet  land. 


Pin  Worms 

I  have  a  team  of  horses  that  are  full  of 
worms.  Every  time  the  bowels  move 
they  pass  one  or  two-  little  white  worms 
that  are  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
Some  time  ago  one  of  them  passed  a  larger 
one,  about  a  foot  in  length.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  to  get  rid  of  these? 

New  York.  G.  J.  M. 

The  small  worms  inhabit  the  rectum, 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  injecting  on 
three  alternate  evenings  three  or  four 
quarts  of  soapy,  warm  water  containing 
a  cupful  of  a  decoction  of  four  ounces  of 
strong  tobacco,  boiled  for  30  minutes,  or 
inject  a  similar  tea  of  four  ounces  of 
quassia  povrder  or  chips  to  the  gallon 
of  wrater.  Repeat  the  treatment  when 
seen  to  be  necessary.  To  kill  the  long, 
round  worms  (ascaridse)  mix  in  damp¬ 
ened  feed  night  and  morning  for  a  week 
one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  table  salt  and  one  part  each,  by 
weight,  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and 
flow'ers  of  sulphur ;  then  stop  for  10  days 
and  then  give  the  powder  for  another 
week. 


Fleas  on  Dog 

How  destroy  fleas  on  a  dog?  I  have 
tried  creolin  and  a  flea  soap,  and  the  fleas 
thrive  on  it.  Could  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  that  would  destroy  the  fleas?  I 
wondered  whether  dips  for  cattle  lice 
would  help.  y.  H.  T. 

New  Hampshire. 

Tubbing  a  dog  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given 
by  the  manufacturer  usually  destroys 
fleas  effectually.  An  addition  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  makes  this  assurance  doubly 
sure.  A  puppy  is  well  treated  by  work¬ 
ing  pyrethrum  powder  freely  into  the 
dampened  hair  and  then  combing  and 
brushing  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the 
stupefied  fleas.  The  dog  should  stand  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  during  the  treat¬ 
ment.  and  the.  paper  should  be  wrapped 
together  and  burned  as  soon  as  the  fleas 
fall  upon  it.  Afterward  dust  a  little  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur  into  the  coat.  Repeat  the 
treatment  as  often  as  found  necessary, 
and  keep  the  bed  clean. 


Cough 

I  have  a  Guernsey  heifer  two  years 
old.  registered,  that  has  a  cough.  She 
will  stick  her  tongue  out  and  cough  as 
(hough  she  has  something  in  her  throat. 
I  also  have  a  calf  four  months  old,  reg¬ 
istered,  that  has  the  same  cough  ;  it  does 
not  seem  well.  It  stands  with  its  ears 
lopped  down.  It  sucks  a  cow. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  w.  w. 

Tuberculosis  is  to  be  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  the  cough  affecting  the  heifer, 
and  would’  be  a  possible  one  as  regai’ds 
the  calf.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to 
have  the  tuberculin  test  applied  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  The  intradermal 
or  ophthalmic  method  of  testing  is  prefer-: 
able  in  hot  weather.  It  is  quite  likely, 
however,  that  lung  worms  are  the  cause, 
especially  in  the  calf.  The  veterinarian 
can  determine  that  by  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  discharge  from  nose  or 
mouth.  If  worms  are  found  to  be  the 
cause;  he  will  give  tracheal  injections  or 
show  you  how  to  fumigate  with  sulphur 
or  iodine;  but  there  is  no  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory  treatment  for  lung  worms.  Gen¬ 
erous  feeding  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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A  Start  in  Poultry 

I  am  a  high  school  boy  16  years  old, 
and  have  about  $150  saved.  With  this 
little  bit  of  money  I  would  like  to  start 
in  the  poultry  business,  but  I  would  have 
to  build  a  chicken  coop,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  money  go  the  re¬ 
quired  distance.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  start  in  now,  or  wait  until  I  have  more 
money?  If  you  could  send  me  the  plans 
for  a  house  for  about  100  chickens  I 
might  interest  my  father  so  that  he  might 
help  me  out  a  little.  A.  B. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  difficulty  in  making  the  money 
you  have  go  the  required  distance  is  one 
that  we  all  have,  and  it  often  becomes  a 
serious  question  in  which  direction  to 
start  and  how  far  to  attempt  jto  go.  I 
think,  however,  if  I  had  but  $150  and  no 
stock  I  should  not  attempt  to  build  a 
poultry  house  this  Fall.  Building  mate¬ 
rials  of  all  kinds  are  so  high  that  it  seems 
to  me  wise  to  postpone  building  as  long 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  another  year 
will  see  a  change  for  the  better.  It  is 
easier,  too,  to  start  in  the  Spring,  when 
you  can  buy  day-old  chicks  or  eggs  for 
hatching  from  some  reliable  breeder  and 
raise  a  flock  of  pullets  with  less  imme¬ 
diate  outlay  than  would  be  required  if 
they  were  to  be  purchased  this  Fall.  At 
the  same  time  you  would  be  learning  how 
to  raise  chicks  and  would  know  better 
what  your  housing  requirements  would 
be.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would 
purchase  an  incubator  of  standard  make, 
which,  by  the  way,  you  might  be  able  to 
purchase  second-hand  and  get  a  machine 
equal  to  new  for  your  purpose,  enough 
hatching  eggs  to  fill  it  several  times,  a 
brooder  stove  or  other  brooding  equip¬ 
ment,  and  leave  you  some  money  for  pur¬ 
chased  feed.  You  would  find  use  for  it 
all  before  Summer  was  over,  and  would 
probably  need  to  earn  some  more  to  go 
with  it!  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer,  when  you  had  a  flock  of  promis¬ 
ing  chickens  actually  in  sight,  you  would 
he  better  able  to  enlist  a  little  financial 
aid  from  the  rest  of  the  family  to  provide 
Winter  quarters  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  like  showing  actual  results  when 
you  want  to  secure  outside  capital. 
These  capitalists  like  to  invest  in  a  going 
concern,  most  of  them  have  learned  to  be 
a  little  wary  of  promoters  who  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  ideas  to  advance. 

In  the  meantime  I  should  write  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  ask  them  for  their  bulletins  upon 
poultry  raising  and  poultry  buildings  and 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  visit 
poultrymen  in  my  vicinity  and  see  how 
they  conduct  their  business.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  tell  you  to  also  read  the 
poultry  articles  in  this  and  other  farm 
journals,  for  you  will  do  that  anyway. 
You  will  find  that  there  are  many  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  as  to  just  what  is  best  and 
that  the  only  way  to  sift  them  out  and 
learn  to  apply  those  most  suited  to  your 
requirements  is  through  experience.  You 
should  go  slowly  and  resist  the  temptation 
to  invest  in  expensive  equipment  until 
you  have  learned  whether  or  not  it  is 
really  needed.  Too  high  “overhead”  has 
ruined  many  a  promising  start  in  poultry 
keeping,  and  while  it  may  be  impossible, 
as  is  so  often  advised,  to  make  chickens 
pay  their  own  way  from  the  start,  one 
should  come  as  near  to  doing  it  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  avoid  paying  out  his  last  dollar 
of  available  capital  until  there  was  more 
in  sight.  On  the  whole.  I  think  that  I 
should  advise  you  to  keep  the  money  that 
you  now  have  until  Spring,  add  all  to  it 
that  you  can  meantime,  and  commence 
your  poultry  enterprise  with  chickens  and 
let  it  grow  up  with  them.  ai.  B.  D. 


Roup 

I  have  a  flock  of  thirty-six  White 
Wyandotte  pullets  and  noticed  one  or 
two  that  had  a  white  froth  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  I  doctored  with  boracic  acid 
water.  This  occurred  about  a  week  ago. 
Now  almost  every  one  has  become  af¬ 
fected,  and  the  eye  is  closed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Some  have  a  black  sore  where 
a  whitish  fluid  from  the  diseased  eye  has 
run  over  the  head,  and  a  few  have  a  yel¬ 
low  canker  in  the  mouth  and  under  the 
tongue,  one  having  its  mouth  filled  with 
canker.  These  chickens  have  had  clean 
cistern  water,  with  once  in  a  while  a  lit¬ 
tle  copperas  added;  good  wheat,  oats  and 
corn,  also  bran  and  some  ground  oats  and 
corn,  and  just  recently  have  given  meat 
scrap,  but  the  sore  eyes  had  started  before 
I  gave  that.  I  boil  ail  potato  parings  and 
give  cabbage  leaves.  They  were  kept  iu 
the  same  henhouse  as  last  Winter,  when 
I  had  no  sickness  whatever  among  chick¬ 
ens  C.  A.  w. 

Ohio. 

The  presence  of  “cankers”  in  the  mouth 
is  quite  indicative  of  true  roup  among 
these  fowls ;  otherwise  there  would  be  at 
least  equal  likliliood  that  they  were  suf¬ 
fering  only  from  contagious  colds  brought 
on  by  ill  ventilated  and  damp  quarters. 
As  the  whole  flock  is  now  affected,  noth¬ 
ing  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  iso¬ 
late  the  sick  birds,  neither  is  individual 
treatment  practicable.  The  quarters  should 
be  made  thoroughly  cleau  and  sanitary, 
and  should  be  light  and  well  ventilated. 
Ihe  utensils  used  should  also  be  kept 
clean  by  frequent  scrubbing  with  boiling 


(water.  If  only  colds  are  present  they  will 
subside  under  good  care,  but,  if  true  roup 
has  been  introduced  into  the  flock,  its 
course  will  be  prolonged,  becoming  worse 
with  the  approach  of  another  Winter. 
One  supposedly  cured  case  of  roup  may 
carry  the  infection  to  healthy  birds  and  be 
responsible  for  its  continuance  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  generally  recommended, 
therefore,  that  roupy  birds  be  disposed 
of,  even  if  that  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
the  whole  flock,  and  that,  if  necessary,  a 
fresh  start  be  made  with  healthy  fowls  in 
clean  quarters.  Since  no  further  exten¬ 
sion  in  your  flock  is  to  be  feared,  you  will 
be  justified  in  awaiting  the  result  of  good 
care  and  attention  to  sanitary  conditions 
surrounding  the  flock  ;  should  the  disease 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  however,  there  is 
little  to  recommend  but  radical  measures 
that  will  dispose  of  the  contagion  once 
for  all.  m.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Layers 

I  come  from  California,  so  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  much  about  chickens  here.  I 
have  just  bought  30  pullets,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  hatched  last  April.  Will  you  tell 
me  how  to  feed  them  and  the  amount? 
I  can  get  plenty  of  bread  and  scraps  for 
one  feeding.  Should  I  add  bran  to  it. 
and  how  much?  How  much  should  I 
feed  the  30?  Also  what  else  should  I 
give  them?  Of  course  I  have  fresh  water, 
grit  and  oyster  shell  before  them.  I  am 
told  they  should  also  have  free  access  to 
a  mash.  h.  k.  m. 

New  York. 

If  you  wish  to  feed  these  pullets  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  accepted  practices  of  poultry- 
men,  you  will  have  to  supply  them  with 
two  kinds  of  food ;  first,  a  mash  composed 
of  ground  grains,  to  which  meat  is  added, 
and,  second,  a  mixture  of  "whole  grains 
given  in  the  litter.  The  mash  is  usually 
fed  dry,  placing  it  in  a  hopper,  from 
which  the  fowls  can  get  it  at  any  time 
they  wish.  If  you  prefer,  however,  you 
can  moisten  the  mash  to  a  crumbly  con¬ 
sistency  with  skim-milk  or  water  and  feed 
it  once  or  twice  daily  from  open  troughs. 
A  dry  mash  constantly  before  the  fowls 
is  generally  considered  best,  and  if  you 
have  no  hopper  you  may  place  the  mash 
in  large  crocks  or  boxes  and  cut  a  piece 
of  hardware  cloth  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
crock  or  box  and  lay  directly  upon  its 
contents.  As  the  mash  is  eaten  through 
the  meshes  of  the  hardware  cloth,  the 
latter  will  follow  it  down  and  keep  the 
birds  from  scratching  it  out  and  wasting 
it. 

With  such  a  dry  mash  constantly  before 
the  fowls,  a  mixture  of  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  is  fed  in  the  litter  night 
and  morning,  giving  a  light  feed  in  the 
morning  and  all  that  the  birds  will  clean 
up  quickly  at  night.  They  should  eat 
about  equal  quantities  of  dry  mash  and 
whole  grains  by  weight,  and  if  too  much 
whole  grain  is  given  they  will  neglect  the 
less  palatable  mash.  Your  30  pullets  will 
probably  need  about  three  quarts  of  whole 
grain  daily  in  connection  with  their  mash, 
the  amount  varying  with  their  appetites 
and  the  vigor  with  which  they  attack  the 
dry  mash.  If  they  neglect  the  mash  cur¬ 
tail  the  whole  grain  ration ;  if  they  eat 
considerably  more  mash  than  whole  grain 
increase  the  amount  of  the  latter  feed. 
A  good  mixture  for  a  mash  may  be  made 
by  using  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal.  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats, 
gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  The  scratch 
grain  may  well  be  composed  of  a  little 
more  than  half  cracked  corn  and  the 
balance  made  ud  of  wheat,  whole  oats, 
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barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  using  the  grains 
that  are  available. 

When  a  dry  mash  is  used  water  must 
be  kept  constantly  before  the  fowls,  as 
they  can  eat  but  little  at  a  time  without 
recourse  to  the  water  pail  to  wash  it 
down.  Fed  in  this  way,  however,  there 
is  no  danger  of  overfeeding  the  fowls,  yet 
they  can  always  get  all  the  food  they 
want,  and  a  hen  to  lay  well  must  have 
all  the  food  she  wants.  Of  course  they 
should  have  grit  and  crushed  oyster  shells 
before  them  and  some  kind  of  green  food 
when  possible  to  get  it.  R.  I.  Red  pullets 
should  begin  to  lay  by  the  time  they  are 
six  months  old,  anyway,  and  may  be  made 
to  lay  earlier.  M.  B.  D. 


Plaster  for  Henhouse  Wall 

I  am  building  a  poultry  house,  and, 
lumber  being  dear,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  sides  of  plaster,  using  plaster  laths 
and  making  the  plaster  1  in.  thick.  If 
you  think  this  will  be  all  right,  how  much 
plaster  and  sand  would  you  use?  Bast 
year  I  plastered  some  laths,  and  in  the 
Winter  the  plaster  seemed  to  break  off. 

Merchantville,  N.  J.  w.  H.  T. 

I  doubt  if  it  would  be  practicable  to 
use  lath  and  plaster  for  a  wall,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  sheathing.  Possibly  this  could 
be  done  if  the  studding  was  closely  enough 
placed  to  support  the  lath  and  plaster 
rigidly.  For  such  work,  cement  plaster 
would  be  superior  to  ordinary  mortar,  of 
course,  and  this  might  be  made  from  one 
part  cement  to  from  three  to  five  of  clean, 
sharp,  coarse  sand.  The  exact  propor¬ 
tions  needed  are  governed  by  the  quality 
of  the  sand  and  its  freedom  from  loam 
or  other  foreign  matter.  I  should  not 
advise  the  attempt  to  make  such  a  wall 
without  first  consulting  local  masons  as 
to  the  advisability  and  quality  of  materials 
for  concrete  work  of  that  kind. 

II.  B.  D. 


FAIR  BAN  KS-MORSE 
"Z"  FAR M  ENGINES 


Built-In  Bosch  Magneto  Insures  Hot  Spark 

*Z”  Engine  ignition — positive — from  Bosch  high  tension 

magneto,  built  into  every  “Z”  Engine  insures  intense  hot  spark  that  gives 
utmost  power  from  fueL 

The  high  tension  system  is  simple  —  lust  S'  high  tension 

magneto  with  spark  plug — no  complications — no  moving  parts.  Magneto 
is  high  grade — has  interchangeable  parts — is  as  accurately  made  as  a  fine 
watch.  It  gives  the  “Z”  added  Dower  — quick  starting  —  smooth,  steady 
operation. 

Other  “Z”  features  are:  Rims  on  kerosene  as  well  as  gasoline;  more  than 
rated  power:  parts  interchangeable;  clean-cut  .design;  long  life. 

Call  on  your  nearby  dealer  today  and  he  wiD  show  vou  why  you  should 

have  a  "Z.” 


PRICES 


H  H.  P. . 

3  1 1.  P«  ••••*••♦«*■ 
Q  Hi  Pc  »«*«hwi 


lUMMI  •••  IM  —  »M*MIM  •••+•«••«  •• 

>••••  •—  Mi  •••••••••»•«•••••••■ 


«  •••  IM  •••••«  •••••«  Ml 


?5.00  , 

-i5.oo  All  t\  O.  B.  Factor? 

220.00  J 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  -  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 
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How  S  W  P  cuts  Painting  Cost 


The  way  to  buy  paint  economically  is  to  forget  gal¬ 
lon  price  and  figure  costs  by  area  covered  and  years 
of  service.  The  first  cost  of  good  paint  is  its  final  cost, 
but  cheap  paint  must  be  re-bought  so  often  that  the 
purchase  price  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  expense. 

SWP— Sherwin-Williams  Paint 


covers  a  third  more  area  than 
cheap  paint,  lasts  twice  as  long 
without  re-painting  and  cuts  costs 
for  material  and  labor  in  half.  It 
gives  property  better  protection 
and  better  appearance  from  the 


day  it  is  applied  until  the  end  of 
its  long  term  of  service.  So  forget 
gallon  price  and  think  in  terms  of 
years  when  you  buy  house  paint. 
S  W  P  has  been  the  leading  pre¬ 
pared  house  paint  for  half  a  century. 


S-W  Commonwealth  Barn  Paint 

is  a  bright,  handsome  red  or  gray  which 
dries  with  a  fine  appearance.  Works 
easily  with  free  flow,  giving  unusual 
cover  even  on  rough  lumber.  Am¬ 
monia-proof,  durable,  economical. 


S-W  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 

is  a  thoroughly  tested  practical  imple¬ 
ment  paint  of  rich,  permanent  colors* 
Brushes  on  easily  and  dries  with  bright 
gloss.  Tough,  water-proof,  keeps  farm 
tools  efficiently  protected. 


S-W  EBONOL  ROOF  PAINT 

A  coal-tar  paint  with  unusual  covering 
capacity.  Heavy  bodied,  very  elastic, 
won’t  crack  or  run.  Sticks  tight  on 
all  roofing  materials,  seals  leaks,  water¬ 
proofs,  is  fire  retardant. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes,  30c  per  pk. ;  oats,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bu. ;  hay,  baled,  $36  to  $40  per 
ton;  straw.  $15;  eggs,  55c;  broilers,  40c; 
butter,  00c;  milk,  10c  qt. ;  veal,  hogs — 
dressed,  22c;  beef,  ISc ;  apples,  no  mar¬ 
ket  ;  wheat,  $2.65  per  bu. ;  buckwheat, 
$1.25.  We  have  been  paying  $4.10  per 
quarter  barrel  for  flour,  and  26c  per  lb. 
for  sugar.  By  having  our  wheat  floured 
we  get  the  same  as  $3.50  per  bu.  in  flour ; 
the  feed  pays  freight  and  grinding.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  usually  satisfied  and  apparently 
prosperous.  Small  farmers  get  work  on 
State  road  or  other  places  during  spare 
time,  and  have  a  better  time  than  the 
bigger  farmers,  and  perhaps  more  money. 
Help  is  very  hard  to  get ;  all,  even  16- 
year-old  boys,  want  $5,  with  board  or 
without.  Crops  are  more  than  average 
here,  and  prices  about  in  proportion  to 
H.  C.  L.  We  are  not  buying  much  but 
necessaries,  hoping  prices  will  be  lower 
soon.  Potatoes  are  blighting,  some  fields 
being  dead  with  crop  half-grown ;  other 
fields  green,  with  good  crop  on  mostly 
about  one-half  or  two-thirds  grown. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  a.  m. 

I  am  living  here  for  less  than  half  of 
what  it  cost  me  in  Manhattan,  and  living 
better,  too.  If  a  man  had  a  place  here 
where  he  could  keep  chickens  and  raise 
fruit  and  vegetable,  he  could  get  along 
with  $75  a  year  in  cash.  There  is  no 
poverty  hero,  and  but  little  money  cir¬ 
culating.  This  is  a  small  village ;  no  gas, 
electric  light,  policemen,  courts,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  automobiles  and  two 
telephones,  it  would  be  as  it  was  100 
years  ago.  Eggs  are  38c  per  dozeu ; 
chickens,  36c  per  lb.  I  bought  strawber¬ 
ries  for  8c  per  qt.  Blackberries  free  for 
the  picking;  also  huckleberries  and  ap¬ 
ples.  Cucumbers  are  $1  per  hamper 
(nearly  a  bushel).  Irish  potatoes  are 
$11  per  barrel,  and  scarce  at  that.  A 
few  years  ago  the  farmers  here  could  get 
nothing  for  potatoes,  and  let  them  rot  on 
the  ground.  This  year  seed  potatoes  were 
high,  and  farmers  would  not  risk  plant¬ 
ing.  Now  all  wish  they  had,  as  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  are  bringing  big  prices.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  do  well  here,  and  every  farmer  has 
a  patch,  big  and  little ;  also  watermelons, 
tomatoes,  etc. 

I  get  lonesome  every  few  days,  but 
this  will  wear  off.  I  realize  I  ani  better 
off  than  in  the  city.  Look  out  for  the 
day  of  reckoning.  Mr.  Grab-It-All  will 
find  himself  some  day  against  a  hungry 
and  angry  people;  then  it  may 'be  too  late 
to  reach  the  lifeline  !  j.  j.  d. 

Wicomico  Co.  Md. 

Milk  and  cauliflower  are  the  two  farm 
products  mainly  depended  upon  for  an 
income  in  my  locality.  Milk,  of  course, 
brings  league  prices.  Butter  brings  62c 
to  the  farmer.  Cauliflower  is  good  this 
season,  but  prices  are  lower.  The  hav 
crop  was  very  large.  Hay  from  the  field 
has  been  bringing  from  $25  to  $30  per 
ton.  Potatoes  have  been  looking  fine,  but 
now  show  the  effects  of  the  blight,  and 
are  beginning  to  rot;  price,  $1.50  per  bu. 
Oat  crop  good,  but  somewhat  damaged 
by  storms ;  oats,  $1.10  per  bu.  Buck¬ 
wheat  crop  does  not  promise  to  be  very 
large.  Fruit  crop  good.  All  in  all  it  has 
been  a  fairly  good  season  for  farmers. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  farming  is  the 
help  problem.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  young  man  to  help  with  farm  work. 
The  farming  is  mostly  being  done  by  mid¬ 
dle-aged  men.  The  census  shows  that  the 
population  in  the  various  towns  in  this 
county  is  growing  less,  due  to  the  young 
folks  going  outside  to  find  and  get  easy 
work  and  big  pay.  F.  W.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  very  wet  barley  and 
oat  harvest.  Until  then  it  was  very  dry, 
but  after  the  grain  was  cut  it  rained 
more  or  less  for  two  weeks.  The  barley 
is  colored,  and  the  oats  grew  in  the  shock, 
but  they  have  been  secured,  and  those 
that  have  thrashed  them  find  that  the 
grain  is  keeping  good.  Wheat  is  yielding 
well.  Some  report  from  30  to  37  bushels 
per  acre.  No  market  for  early  apples  or 
cabbage.  Bartlett  pears,  2!4e  per  lb. ; 
plums,  lc  per  lb.  Plowing  put  back  on 
account  of  wet  weather.  Wheat,  $2.50 
per  bu. ;  butter,  60c  lb. ;  eggs,  50c  doz. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 

Hay,  $20;  milk,  $2.25  to  $2.40  cwt.; 
cheese,  27c;  eggs,  55c;  beef.  live.  10c 
down  to  7  to  Sc;  dressed.  13%<y  pork, 
live,  15c  down  to  10  to  lie ;  bulls,  4  to 
5c;  broilers,  live,  37c;  fowl,  20  to  31c; 
early  potatoes,  00c  to  $1.  Crops  are  fair, 
except  hay,  which  is  short  this  yehr.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  good,  but  the  way  it 
looks  at  present  time  will  be  very  cheap, 
and  general  outlook  not  very  promising. 

G.  E.  K. 


“A  LAWYER  in  our  town.”  said  Smith, 
“gave  a  present  of  $100  to  a  client  the 
other  day.”  “IIow  was  that?”  asked 
his  friend.  “Well,”  explained  Smith,  “it 
was  like  this :  His  client  got  hurt  in  a 
railway  accident,  and  he  employed  the 
lawyer  to  sue  the  railway  company.  He 
got  $750  damages,  but  the  lawyer’s  bill 
came  to  $850,  and  he  kindly  agreed  to  say 
nothing  about  the  balance.” — New  York 
Globe. 


ER  WIN-WlLLIA  MS 


Go  to  the  Sher win- William*  Dealer 
in  your  town.  If  he  cannot  supply 
all  your  needs  with  S-W  Products, 
write  us  for  booklets,  etc.,  on  your 
requirements.  Address — 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  613 
Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


PRODUCTS 

PAINTS  and  VARNISHES 
Insecticides,  Disinfectants 
Wood  Preservatives 
and  Cattle  Dips 


S-W  Fly  Spray  protects  cattle  and  horses  from  flies.  Apply  with  spray  or  sponge. 


F-20 


COMPARE 


— Then  Buy 

Play  safe.  Compare  several  of  the  leading 
makes  of  cream  separators,  point  for  point — 
before  you  act.  Any  dairyman  can  choose 
right  if  he  follows  this  plan.  The  danger 
comes  in  accepting  claims  which  do  not 
“square  up”  with  performance. 

If  you  start  in  to  seriously  consider  comparisons, 
here  are  some  of  the  commanding-  features  that 
you’ll  quickly  note  about  the  United  States — the 
separator  that  holds  and  sustains  the  world’s  record 
for  close  separation : 

1 —  Perfected  Disc  Bowl  a  marvel  of  close  skim-i 
ming,  easy  cleaning  and  assembling. 

2 —  Crank  or  power  can  be  attached  on  either  side. 

3 —  Fewer  revolutions  of  crank  make  turning  easy. 

4 —  The  only  practical  and  reliable  Bell  Speed  In¬ 
dicator. 

Be  your  own  judge  and  jury — you  are  the  one 
who  pays.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  all  of  our 
booklets;  write 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


y  N  IT  BD 
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New  York  City 
277  Broadway 


Chicago,  III. 

S3  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation. 

POTATOES  RECOVER  SLIGHTLY.  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  ESTIMATE  SHOWS  BIO  CROP  GAIN. 

APPLE  PRICES  UNSETTLED.  MOST 
LINES  OF  VEGETABLES  STILL 
SELLING  LOW 

Potatoes  have  shown  a  slight  tendency 
to  recover  from  the  lowest  prices.  Usu¬ 
ally  not  much  gain  occurs  until  after 
digging  them.  The  range  is  $2  to  $.‘5 
per  cwt.  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  higher  in  the  Middle  West,  reaching 
S:5  in  some  cities  . 

The  September  Crop  estimate  shows  a 
^ain  of  over  1.000,000  bushels  during  the 
past  month  and  55.000,000  over  last  year. 
The  crop  still  promises  to  be  of  record- 
breaking  size.  The  price  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  other  range  of  last  year.  Car- 
lot  shipments  have  been  about  15  per 
cent  larger  than  a  year  ago  for  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Growers  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  hesitate  hoping  that  the  market 
will  improve.  Others  seem  anxious  to 
sell  for  fear  of  a  loss  by  rot.  or  by  still 
lower  prices.  The  most  uncertain  feature 
is  the  keeping  quality  and  upon  that  may 
hinge  some  of  the  market  probabilities. 

NOT  MANY  APPLE  SALES 
Buyers  are  doing  but  little  in  the  ap- 
ple  sections.  Some  Northwestern  ap¬ 
ples  are  being  placed  under  contract  at 
$2  to  .$2.75  per  box  for  top  grades  and 
according  to  varieties.  Some  South¬ 
eastern  Yorks  are  reported  .$4  to  .$0  per 
barrel  for  export.  A  large  orehardist  is 
reported  to  have  sold'  his  Yonks  at  $6  but 
sold  them  in  small  lots  to  old  customers. 
A  few  thousand  barrels  of  A  2%  Grimes, 
were  sold  at  $6.  The  range  seems  to  be 
.$4  to  $5  for  Yorks.  .$5  to  $6  for  Grimes 
and  there  is  talk  of  .$4  for  Ben  Davis  but 
few  sales  of  any  kind.  The  situation  is 
about  the  same  in  western  New  York 
but  with  still  fewer  sales  of  Winter  va¬ 
rieties.  Buyers  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
lower  prices  while  growers  are  trying 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  last  year’s 
figures. 

ONION  MARKETS  BULL 
Onion  prices  are  low  and  range  any¬ 
where  from  .$1  to  .$2  per  100  lbs.  accord¬ 
ing  to  city  and  kind  of  stock.  Buyers 
seem  afraid  of  the  crop  and  sometimes 
have  been  unable  to  borrow  the  money 
to  carry  the  stock  in  storage.  The  price 
in  western  New  York  ranges  slightly  be¬ 
low  .$2  f.  o.  b.  for  No.  1  Yellow  stock. 

Cabbage  continues  to  sell  around  $1  per 
100  lbs.  and  from  one-third  to  one-half 
that  price  in  distant  producing  sections. 

The  tomato  situation  is  bad.  many  can¬ 
neries  have  been  shut  down,  unable  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  their  goods  until 
sold,  and  in  such  sections  a  large  lot  of 
the  crop  has  been  rotting  in  the  fields. 
Browers  sometimes  tried  to  organize  and 
find  a  market  but  not  much  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  short  notice  with  a  perish¬ 
able  crop  like  tomatoes  in  a  season  of 
heavy  production.  Other  vegetables  too. 
have  been  keeping  poorly  on  account  of 
too  much  wet  weather.  Peaches  are 
se'lhig  fairly  well,  mostly  $3  to  .$5  per 
bushel  for  good  stock.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY  AND  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  36c ;  hamburg,  lb..  25c; 
In  nib  chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb..  32  to  35c ;  side 
pork,  lh.,  2Sc ;  pork  steak,  lb..  38c;  stilt 
pork,  lb.,  23c ;  sausage,  lb..  30c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c ; 
woodchuck,  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  live, 
lb..  30c;  dressed,  lb..  42c:  ducks,  dressed, 
38c;  turkeys,  live,  lh..  50c;  rabbits,  live, 
lb.,  30c;  dressed,  35c;  pigs,  each.  $5  to 
$0. 

Apples,  per  peck.  25  to  50c  :  blackber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  30c;  plums,  qt.,  10c;  pears, 
peek,  00c. 

Beets,  per  hunch.  5c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
hoot  greens,  peck.  20c ;  cauliflower,  lh., 
Oc ;  carrots,  bunch,  5c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb., 
2c;  celery,  per  bunch.  12%c;  cucumbers, 
eaeh,  1  to  4o ;  green  onions,  bunch,  5c ; 
green  peas.  qt..  8c;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c; 
onions,  peck.  00c ;  new  potatoes,  peck, 
35c;  bu.,  $1.25;  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  lb.,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  25c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  20c; 
string  beans,  qt..  5c:  squash,  lh..  2c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  .$1.50;  turnips,  bu..  $1. 

Butter,  lb..  64c ;  milk.  qt..  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt..  SOo ;  cottage 
eheese,  lh.,  10c;  cheese,  lb..  35c;  pimento 
cheese,  lb.,  10c;  eggs,  00c ;  duck  eggs, 
jmz.,  OSc ;  honey,  per  card.  25c  ;  extracted, 
-3c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lh..  10c;  vinegar, 
gal.,  45c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  11)..  14c;  medium, 
He;  lamb,  lb.,  26c;  live  hogs,  lb..  14c; 
pork,  lb.,  23c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  22o;  com¬ 
mon,  19c. 

Ducks,  live,  lh.,  35c ;  dressed,  00c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  dressed,  05c; 
butter,  lh.,  05  to  70c;  eggs,  doz..  60  to 
hue ;  duck  eggs,  75c ;  new  honey,  lb.,  35c ; 
Per  cap,  40c ;  extracted,  qt..  $1. 

^PPjes,  bu.,  $1  to  .$2 ;  huckleberries. 

$9  to  $10;  blackberries,  crate.  8950 
jo  $11;  blackberries,  qt..  30c;  peaches, 
I'”-*  $2.25  f0  $2  50;  elderberries,  bu., 
pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25;  plums,  bu.. 
•H  to  $2.50;  cantaloupe,  crate,  $3; 
cantaloupe,  each.  30c;  erabapples,  bu., 
$1;  cider,  gal.,  75c. 

Beaus,  butter,  bu.,  $1.50;  English 


broad,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30c ;  per  bu..  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c;  per  head,  5  to  10c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  corn,  doz.,  10  to*  20c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  celery  hearts,  doz., 
90c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  pickles, 
per  100,  35  to  50c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
(>0c;  eggplant,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate,  $1.50 ;  Boston,  per  doz.,  50c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  GOe ;  dry,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  parsnips,  doz.  hunches,  60c;  pep¬ 
pers.  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  potatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50;  pumpkins,  each,  15  to  25c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  ro- 
maine,  bunch.  10c ;  sage,  lb.,  10c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  40c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  3c;  Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches.  50c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37 :  hay.  No.  1, 
$37;  No.  2.  $33;  No.  3,  $30 ;  'Timothy, 
$32  to  $38.  Straw,  rye,  ton,  $18 ;  oat, 
$20;  oats,  per  bu.,  $1.35. 

ROCHESTER  MARKETS 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  25c; 
forequarters,  10  to  20c ;  hindquarters,  22 
to  30c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
yearling  lambs,  24  to  28c ;  mutton,  lb., 
IS  to  20c:  veal.  lb..  24  to  26c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb..  35c ;  roosters,  live,  lb., 
22c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  33c;  heavy.  35c; 
ducks,  live,  lb.,  2Sc;  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  GOc. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  per  bskt., 
40  to  50c ;  seconds,  per  bskt..  20  to  30c ; 
plums,  per  14-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c; 
peaches.  Carman,  bskt.,  45  to  55c; 
Rochester,  per  bskt.,  75  to  80c;  Craw¬ 
ford,  per  bskt.,  90c  to  $1 ;  pears,  per 
bskt..  70  to  85c;  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
elderberries,  per  bskt.,  50  to  GOc ;  Lawton 
berries,  qt.,  30  to  32c;  muskmelous,  per 
doz.,  $1.75  to  $4. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  per 
bskt.,  45  to  50c ;  beans,  butter,  per  14- 
qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  green,  per  bskt..  35 
to  40c;  cauliflower,  per  doz.,  $125  to 
$2.50;  cabbage,  per  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c; 
carrots,  per  bu..  80c  to  $1 ;  celery,  per 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  per 
doz.,  25  to  30c;  Lima  beans,  lb..  35c; 
lettuce,  head,  per  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  com¬ 
mon.  doz.  heads,  15  to  20c;  curly,  doz. 
heads.  25  to  30c ;  mint,  green,  per  doz. 
heads,  30  to  35c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25o ;  dry,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  pickles,  small,  per  100.  35  to  40c; 
dill,  per  100.  50  to  75c;  peppers,  green, 
per  bskt..  45  to  50c ;  red.  peck  bskt..  $1 
to  $1.25:  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.60 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  pump¬ 
kins.  per  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  12  to  15e;  sweet  corn,  com¬ 
mon.  per  doz.,  10  to  12c;  evergreen,  18 
to  20c:  Yellow  Bantam,  15  to  16c:  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  30  to  40c ;  turnips,  new, 
per  14-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50e ;  tomatoes,  14- 
qt.  bskt.,  30  to  35c ;  watercress,  per  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Hides. — No.  1.  steers,  12c;  No.  2,  11c; 
No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  10c;  horsehides.  each, 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  shearlings,  each.  25  to 
75e;  lambs,  each.  50  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1, 
18c;  No.  2.  lGc:  wool,  unwashed,  me¬ 
dium,  25  to  30c ;  fine  fleeced.  30  to  35c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

It  is  only  good  produce  that  will  bring 
full  prices  now.  The  supply  is  mostly  so 
great  that  poor  qualities  have  to  go  beg¬ 
ging.  Eggs  have  advanced  a  little  and 
butter  is  holding  its  own.  but  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  lower.  The  flurry  over 
allowing  the  farmers  to  peddle  from  house 
to  house,  which  was  followed  bv  a  spas¬ 
modic  strike  of  the  hucksters,  has  quieted 
down  and  things  go  on  as  before. 

BUTTER — CnEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery.  53  to  61c ; 
dairy,  4S  to  54c;  crocks,  45  to  51e;  com¬ 
mon,  42  to  43c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies. 
29  to  30c  :  fiats,  28  to  29c;  long  horns.  28 
to  30c.  Eggs,  stronger  on  light  receipts; 
hennery,  GO  to  66c;  state  -and  Western 
candled,  52  to  56c  . 

POULTRY 

Poultry,  all  offerings  taken.  Dressed, 
firm  ;  fowl,  38  to  43c;  broilers,  54  to  50c; 
old  roosters,  28  to  29c ;  ducks.  40  to  42c ; 
geese.  30  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  easier ; 
fowl.  30  to  37c;  broilers,  30  to  38c;  old 
roosters.  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ; 
geese,  25  to  27c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  only  high  grades  firm ;  As¬ 
trakhan  and  Transparent,  bu..  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  Duchess.  90c  to  $1;  Strawberry 
and  Golden  Sweet.  75c  to  $1 ;  windfalls, 
50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  easv ;  white,  bu.. 
$1/10  to  $1.60;  red.  $L20  to  $1.50; 
sweets,  $2.30  to  $2.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy :  kidney.  $13  to  $14 ;  mar¬ 
row,  $10  50  to  $.11.50;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  easier; 
homegrown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  State,  cwt., 
$2.50  to  $2.60. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 
Peaches,  easier;  home-grown  yellow, 
l-3rd-bu..  75  to  SK)c ;  do  white.  50  to  75c. 
Melons,  unsteady ;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  honey  dews,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
watermelons,  each.  30  to  75c. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  only  fancy  firm ;  Clapp's  Fa¬ 
vorite.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Bartlett  and  Ty¬ 
son.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  common  $1  to  $1.25. 


Plums,  easy;  large,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
small.  50e  to  $1.  Huckleberries,  weak; 
qt.,  20  to  25c;  cranberries,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  big  receipts,  weak ;  beets, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  beans,  string,  75c  to  $1.40 ; 
carrots,  40  to  50c ;  cauliflower,  75c  to 
$1.25;  egg  plant,  75c  to  $1;  cucumbers. 
50c  to  $1 ;  spinach.  60  to  75c ;  peppers, 
$1  to  $1.25;  -white  turnips,  50c  to  $1  ; 
yellow’,  80  to  $1 ;  lima  beans,  qt.,  30  to 
40e ;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $4; 
celery,  bunch  of  doz.  stems,  35  to  50c; 
corn.  doz.  ears,  15  to  25c ;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  box.  50c  to  $1.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  30c ;  radishes,  15  to  25c ; 
tomatoes,  half  bu.,  40  to  50e. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  40  to  42e; 
dark,  34  to  36c.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  syrup,  gal,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  loos.e  timothy,  ton,  $37  to  $38; 
clover  mix.  $35  to  $36 ;  w’heat  bran, 
higher ;  ton.  car  lots.  $48 ;  middlings, 
$56.50;  red  dog,  $76;  hominy,  $66;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $60.30;  oil  meal,  $61;  glu¬ 
ten.  $64.25  ;  oat  feed,  $33  ;  rye  middlings, 
$56.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs,  57%  to 
58c;  ash  tubs,  57  to  57%c;  cubes,  56  to 
56%e;  boxes  and  prints,  GOc;  firsts,  54 
to  56c ;  seconds,  50  to  53e ;  dairy  butter, 
45  to  50c ;  ladles,  46  to  48c ;  renovated, 
51  to  51  %c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  78  to  SOc; 
Eastern  extras,  68  to  70c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  63  to  65c ;  Western  extra  firsts,  57 
to  58c;  Western  firsts,  52  to  54c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c ;  me¬ 
dium.  40  to  42c ;  native  broilers,  45  to 
48c ;  roasting  chickens.  55  to  GOc ;  West¬ 
ern  broilers,  48  to  50c;  Western  iced 
packed  large,  fowl.  37  to  39c ;  medium, 
35  to  36c:  small,  28  to  30e;  native  squabs, 
$4  to  $5  doz ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  37  to  38c ;  broilers.  35  to  36e ; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $2.75  to  $3  per  100  lb.  bag  on 
track  :  Eastern  Shore.  $4.25  to  $4.50  bbl. ; 
Jersey.  100-lb.  bag.  $2.50  to  $2.60;  na¬ 
tive.  $1.50  to  $2.50  bu.  box;  sw’eet  po¬ 
tatoes,  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

L  VEGETABLES  L 

Cabbage.  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl.;  celery, 
white.  $1.50  to  $1.75  doz. ;  cucumbers, 
$3  bu.  box  ;  lettuce,  35c  to  $1  bu.  box ; 
spinach,  75c  ■  o  $1  bu.  box ;  tomatoes, 
native,  outdoor.  $1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  box; 
squash,  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  string  beans, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bu.  box;  Lima  beans,  $1.50 
to  $2.25  bu.  box  ;  cauliflowers,  50e  to  $2 
bu.  box ;  beets,  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu. 
box  :  carrots,  $3  to  $3.50  bu.  box ;  shell 
beans,  $1.75  to  $2  bu.  box ;  green  corn, 
$1.25  to  $2  bu.  box  ;  yellow  turnips.  $2  to 
$2.25  bbl.:  eggplants,  Jersey,  $1  to  $1.25 
basket,  native.  $1.50  to  $2;  penpers,  50  to 
75c  basket ;  parsnips.  new\  $2.25  to  $2.50 
bu. ;  radishes,  $1  25  to  $1.50  bu ;  green 
corn,  Crosby,  $1.75;  yellow'.  $1  to  $2. 

APPLES 

Williams,  $3.50  to  $7  bbl.;  picks  $1.50 
to  $3  bu  box;  drops,  $1  to  $1.50;  Gra- 
vensteiu.  drops,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box ; 
Duchess.  $1.25  to  $2  50 ;  sweet  apples, 
75c  to  $1;  crab  apples,  $1.50  to  $2; 
wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bu. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $4.50  to  $8.75 
box;  blueberries,  25  to  32c;  pineapples. 
$4  to  $10  crate;  cantaloupes.  $2  to  $3 
std.  crate;  $1.25  to  $1.50  flat.  $1  50  to  $2 
Honey  Dews ;  pears,  native,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  Cal.  $S  to  $9  bu;  peaches,  $3  to 
$4.50  per  6-basket  Carrier;  plums.  Cal. 
$3.50  to  $4.50 ;  grapes,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  water¬ 
melons.  35  to  SOc. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Freeh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  61  to  63c ;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  GOc;  extra  firsts, 
59c;  firsts.  55  to  57c;  seconds.  46  to  53c; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy.  62  to  64c 
common  to  good.  51  to  61c;  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality.  43  to  45c;  packing  stock. 
39  to  41c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints 
were  jobbing  at  6S  to  71c;  good  to  choice, 
60  to  67c ;  fair,  57  to  59c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  58  to  GOc  per  dozen  ;  do 
current  receipts,  57c  ,  per  doz. ;  do 
ordinary  to  fair.  52  to  55c;  Western,  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  58  to  GOc;  do.  firsts.  56  to  57c; 
do,  seconds,  48  to  52c  ;  inferior  lots  lower  ; 
fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled  fresh 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  69  to  70c,  and  fair 
to  choice  at  61  to  680  per  doz. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry  picked,  iu  boxes, 
weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
43c;  weighing  4  lbs..  42c;  weighing  3% 
lbs.  37  to  38c;  weighing  3  lbs,  33  to  35c. 
Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked, 
weighing  4  4to  5  lbs.  apiece,  42c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3%  lbs..  34  to  35c;  weighing  3 
lbs  and  under,  29  to  33c.  Broilers. 


Western,  dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lbs.  apiece.  43  to  45c;  broilers,  Western, 
smaller  sizes,  41  to  42c;  fryers.  Western, 
weighing  2%  to  3  lbs.  apiece.  38  to  40c ; 
broilers,  nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
apiece,  45  to  447c;  exceptional  Tots  higher  ; 
broilers,  nearby,  smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c ; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  28c ; 
Southern.  26  to  27c;  Spring  ducks,  Long 
Island.  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Jersey,  per  basket’  GOc  to 
$1.15;  No.  2,  35  to  65c.  Oranges,  per 
box,  $2.75  to  $9.70.  Peaches,  Jersey, 
per  basket.  50c  to  $1.75.  Watermelons, 
nearby,  per  100,  $10  to  $50.  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Jersey,  per  basket,  25c  to  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Southern  per  bbl. — 
No.  1.  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  No.  2.  $1.25.  White 
potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No.  1, 
75  to  90e ;  No.  2,  35  to  50c.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Southern,  per  bbl. — No.  1,  $4.25 
to  $5.50;  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No.  1, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  No,  2,  60  to  75c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Jersey,  per  basket,  20  to  35c. 
Onions,  Jersey,  per  basket.  50  to  SOc. 
Cucumbers,  per  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Squash. 
Jersey,  per  basket,  20  to  SOc.  Tomatoes. 
Jersey,  per  basket,  10  to  SOc.  String 
beans,  per  basket,  75c  to  $1.25.  Lima 
beans,  per  basket,  $1.75  to  $2.  Corn. 
Jersey,  per  basket.  25  to  75c.  Beets, 
nearby,  per  100  bunches.  $2.50  to  $3. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

SEPTEMBER  10,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
September.  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  lb. 

a 

59H 

Good  to  Choice 

<3 

56 

Lower  G rsdes. . . 

(a 

48 

City  made . 

■a 

44 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

57 

Common  to  good 

a 

55 

Packing  Stock . 

CHEESE 

@ 

40 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  28^a  29 

Good  to  choice .  26  28 


Fair  to  good . 

11 

*  *  Tfc 

<d  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

76 

.  63 

a  77 
a  72 
&  70 

a  64 
a  74 

a  62 

a  44 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 
Lower  grades . 

50 
.  40 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 

11  IS 

a  16  50 
a  8  oo 
a  8  25 
@21  00 
@14  00 
@17  25 

a  7  oo 

@14  00 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

3  00 
16  00 
.  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls 

Flosrs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  .  . 

.  4  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  46 

a  so 

@  44 

a  42 

a  27 
&  36 

a  9  50 

Fowls  . 

Rooster* . 

Ducks  . 

.  26 
.  32 

.  3  00 

Squabs,  dot . 

RIANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . . . . 

.11  00 

ail  so 

@  7  50 

Yellow  Eye . 

.11  "o 

@12  CO 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl . 

.  3  00 

a  5  50 
@  9  00 
a  9  50 
«  5  00 
@  3  00 
@  40 

@  3  00 
@  30 

@  35 

Pears,  bbl . 

Oranges,  box  . 

.  4  00 

Lemons,  box  . 

Peaches,  6-bkt  crate . 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt . 

Muskmelons,  liu . 

Huckleberries,  qt .  ,  .. 

.  1  50 
.  1  50 
.  25 

.  1  50 
15 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.  25 

Watermelons,  carload .  50  00a  200  00 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  bbl . 3  50  @  4  00 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 2  00  @  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  a  3  00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  i  oo  @  2  oo 

Cabbage,  bbl — .  50  »  1  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  1  00  <0  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket . .  75  @2  25 

Onions,  bu . . .  125  @2  00 

Squash,  bu .  25  a  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  40  <0  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  I  00  @  1  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  I  00  @  2  00 

3  pk  box . . so  @  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  ®  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  @  3  00 

Romalne,  bu .  75  <3  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  1  23  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @2  00 

Spinach,  bu .  1  00  &  1  25 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 .  I  00  @  2  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  44  00  @45  00 

No.  2 .  41  uo  @42  t  o 

No.  3  .  35  00  0  37  00 

Shipping  . 3100  it  32  00 

Straw,  Kye .  . 2100  @22  00 


GRAIN 

Following  are  the  cash  wholesale  prices 
reported  at  New  York ;  Wheat.  No.  2, 
red.  $2.78;  corn.  No.  2,  yellow.  $1.71; 
oats.  No.  2.  white,  79c;  rye,  $2.15;  bar¬ 
ley  $1.20. 
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7bt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Fifteen  Years  of  Tractor  Progress 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  Harvester 
Company  set  its  resources  and  its 
unrivaled  engineering  and  field 
knowledge  to  work  at  solving  the  farm- 
power  problem.  For  fifteen  years  it 
has  been  placing  practical  tractors  on 
the  farms.  The  result  of  this  long 
period  of  accomplishment  is  the  present 
Titan  10-20  Kerosene  Tractor. 

In  the  long  period  during  which  the 
Titan  tractor  has  achieved  leadership, 
no  radical  change  has  been  made  in  its 
design  or  construction,  _  proving  that 
from  the  first  it  embodied  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  a  successful  trac¬ 
tor.  It  was  designed  right. 

But  the  Harvester  Company  could 
not  be  content  to  stop  there.  The 
Titan  today  has  all  the  refinements 
and  perfections  of  these  progressive 
years  of  endeavor.  In  the  factors  of 
durability,  economy,  comfort,  _  ease  of 
control,  and  general  satisfaction,  the 
Titan  continues  the  leader. 

Because  of  the  farm  labor  shortage, 
for  instance,  many  a  tractor  owner  must 


depend  upon  his  boys,  and  sometimes 
girls,  for  help  to  carry  him  over  a  peak¬ 
load  period.  For  such  an  emergency 
the  Titan  has  been  made  remarkably 
easy  to  steer.  With  the  present  con¬ 
trol,  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  can  handle 
the  Titan  and  do  a  man’s  work.  We 
have  ample  proof  of  this. 

Titan  plowing  speed  is  now  2%  miles 
per  hour.  This  is  1/4  times  as  fast  as 
the  average  horse  walks,  and  it  is  the 
maximum  speed  under  which  plows  will 
take  to  the  ground  well  or  do  a  good  job 
of  plowing,  under  most  conditions.  At 
this  speed,  pulling  three  plows  or  an 
equivalent  load  of  other  machines,  we 
believe  the  Titan  does  more  and  better 
work  than  any  tractor  near  its  rating, 
with  less  wear  and  tear,  less  expense 
and  with  entire  safety  to  itself,  its 
load,  and  the  operator.  This  is  trac¬ 
tor  progress. 

Today  Titan  10-20  is  securely  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  section.  Titan  leads 
the  field,  the  standard  by  which  others 
are  judged. 


International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 


for 

Bedding 


Cows  and  Pig's 


To  buy  your  shavings  now  (or  fall  and 
winter  use  means  that  you  will  secure  not 
only  a  better  price  but  a  quicker  delivery 
and  far  better  shavings.  Wr  low  pKices0*” 

Baker  Box  Company 

84  Foster  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 


Free  Catalog  J? colors  e*t>iain* 

*  g  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  Wood  wheeic  to  01 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI.,Quincj.l 


agents  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  oil  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Ask  Your 

Dealer 


Red  Seal  Sparker 

A  gang  of  Red  Seal  Batteries  han¬ 
dled  as  one.  Best  wherever  a  spark  is 
needed!  For  Farm  Engines,  Fords,  Tractors, 
Trucks,  Bells,  Blasting,  etc.  Handiest  thing  in 
the  battery  line  you  ever  saw.  Only  2  posts  to  connect 
— large  and  square  to  turn  easily  with  fingers.  Broad 
web  strap  for  carrying.  Can  be  moved  from  one  job  to 
another  in  the  day  time  and  to  farm  lighting  plant  at  night. 


Dealem  handling 
Red  Seal  Dry  Rat. 
terioa  have  tho 
Sparker.  Buy  it— get 
the  convenience  and 
saving  it  will  make  for 
you.  Also  ask  dealer 
for  our  book  "How  to 
Run  the  Gas  Engine- 
Simplified.”  Free  to 
U9ers  of  Red  Seal  Bat¬ 
teries  and  Uparkers. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Factories:  Jersey  City  St.  Louis  Revenna,  Ohio 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  ft.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 


September  18,  1920 

Treatment  for  Epilepsy 

Would  M.  B.  D.  tell  me  what  he  thinks 
of  the  inclosed  letter  1  w.  J.  w. 

The  inclosed  letter,  with  regard  to  a 
treatment  for  epilepsy,  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  fraudulency,  and  should  he 
given  no  consideration  whatever.  Of  all 
chronic,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  incurable,  diseases,  epilepsy  lends 
itself  most  readily  to  the  purposes  of  the 
quack.  Remedies,  known  to  every  physi¬ 
cian  will  almost  invariably  check  the  at¬ 
tacks  and  will  frequently  hold  them  in 
abeyance  for  months,  even  then  accom¬ 
plishing  nothing  as  far  as  permanent  cure 
is  concerned.  Quacks  may,  of  course, 
use  these  drugs  under  any  fanciful  claims 
and  names  that  they  choose,  and  for  a 
time  deceive  their  victims  into  believing 
that  they  are  being  cured.  During  these 
periods  of  temporary  relief  they  may 
obtain  honestly  written  and  most  glowing 
testimonials  as  to  cures.  A  free  trial 
treatment  would  be  just  the  thing  to 
secure  the  confidence,  and  finally  much 
of  the  money,  of  the  epileptic  or  his 
friends,  and  finally,  when  the.  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  treatment  was  demonstrated, 
the  quack  would  he  ahead  of  the  game  by 
a  considerable  number  of  dollars. 

If  in  need  of  advice  in  regard  to  epi¬ 
lepsy,  seek  it  only  from  competent  and 
conscientious  physicians.  Epilepsy  is  as 
,v~\  one  of  the  diseases  for  which  medical 
science  has  been  able  to  do  comparatively 
little,  and  it  has,  consequently,  offered  a 
wide  field  for  the  conscienceless  and  mer¬ 
cenary  quack.  Under  intelligent  and  con¬ 
tinued  treatment,  however,  many  eases 
are  cured,  and  the  most  competent  advice 
within  reach  should  be  obtained  when  its 
symptoms  are  noted.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Skin  Disease 

I  am  troubled  with  skin  eruptions,  and 
wish  to  try  the  much  advertised  calcium 
wafers.  I  hesitate,  fearing  they  may  not 
be  perfectly  safe.  Could  you  give  me 
advice  on  the  subject?  n.  g.  l. 

The  same  statements  that  apply  to  all 
advertised  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  made  with  regard  to  these 
“calcium  wafers”  for  skin  eruptions. 
There  is  little  probability  indeed  of  their 
proving  of  any  value,  and  at  least  a 
possibility  of  their  being  actually  harm¬ 
ful.  The  use  of  the  most  vicious  of  habit¬ 
forming  drugs  in  advertised  nostrums  lias 
been  out  down  in  recent  years  by  some¬ 
what  stringent  laws,  so  that  alcohol, 
opium  and  other  deadly  drugs  are  not  so 
frequently  found  parading  as  cures  in  the 
thousand  and  one  “patent  medicines” 
that  fill  the  druggists’  shelves  as  formerly. 

The  nostrum  business  is  altogether  too 
profitable,  however,  to  permit  of  any 
slackening  in  the  efforts  to  sell  worthless 
stuff  at  high  prices  to  those  who  cannot 
possibly  have  any  knowledge  of  the  action 
and  the  limitations  of  medicine.  So  long 
as  millions  of  people  can  be  found  who 
are  willing  to  “try  anything  once,”  and 
part  with  a  dollar  for  the  sake  of  trying, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  furnish  a  bottle,  a  cork  and 
appropriate  literature  to  wrap  about  both. 
The  cost  of  the  contents  of  bottle  or 
package  is  too  insignificant  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  if  containers,  corks  and  ad¬ 
vertising  are  expensive,  the  expense  can 
well  be  met  out  of  a  dollar  that  is  almost 
all  “velvet,”  and  new  fields  can  be  entered 
when  repeat  orders  cease  to  come  from 
those  already  worked.  In  a  field  where 
real  knowledge  has  been  so  slowly  ac¬ 
quired  and  separated  with  such  difficulty 
from  what  only  appeared  to  be  true,  as 
it  has  in  medicine,  it'  is  not  strange  that 
ignorance  and  its  accompanying  credulity 
have  been  rampant  and  that  these  have 
been  taken  full  advantage  of  by  those  to 
whom  a  90-cent  dollar  has  looked  at¬ 
tractive.  M.  B.  D. 


g-  U 


Remedy  for  Itch 

Will  you  give  a  cure  for  the  itch? 

New  York.  M.  w.  P. 

If  by  “itch”  you  mean  the  common 
disease  of  the  hands  and  other  parts 
caused  by  the  burrowing  parasite  known 
as  the  itch  mite  you  will  find  a  remedy 
in  sulphur  ointment  made  up  from  some 
such  formula  as  the  following:  Sulphur 
sublimate,  one  dram ;  balsam  Peru,  one- 
half  dram ;  lard,  one  ounce.  This  is  to  be 
rubbed  in  well  over  the  affected  parts. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  rid  qf  this 
disorder  is  not  in  destroying  the  mite,  but 
in  preventing  reinfection  from  under¬ 
clothing,  bedding,  or  possibly  the  original 
source  of  the  parasite,  (.'are  in  prevent¬ 
ing  this  reinfection  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  use  of  direct  remedies.  Your  phy¬ 
sician  will  instruct  you  in  methods  or 
guarding  against  this.  M.  B.  D. 

It  was  the  rush  hour  in  one  of  those 
up-to-date  lunch  places  where  you  help 
yourself  and  use  the  arm  of  your  chair 
as  a  table.  A  man  called  for  shepherd  s 
pie,  and  chose  a  chair ;  then,  remember¬ 
ing  that  he  wanted  coffee,  he  dashed  over 
to  the  counter.  When  he  returned  with 
his  coffee  his  chair  was  occupied  by  an¬ 
other  hurry-up  diner.  “Excuse  me,  fluid 
the  first  man,  “but  this  is  my  .chair. 
“IIow  do  you  know  it  is  your  chair.  Re¬ 
manded  the  occupant,  in  a  surly  tone. 
"Because  I  can  prove  it,"  stated  the  first 
ninn.  "How  can  you  prove  it?  askea 
the  occupier.  "By  your  clothes,  was  the 
reply.  “  You  are  sitting  on  my  lunch.  — 
Credit  Lost. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  *et  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
goptomber  3,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCE8  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

ICdward  F.  Goddard  K.  I . 

Ore  Agricultural  Collego,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Franeais.  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

jjj,  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  Ill . 

Rock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ingloside  b  arm.  N.  Y. •  • . . ....,  •••••«••• 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKB 

W  U.  Bassett,  Conn . 

I).  8.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  II . 

B.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  .V.  i«s . 

Cblckatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKB 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 
T.  J,  Enslin,  N.  J,.,,,,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,,,, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Morrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applocrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  It.  W.  8tevens.  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTEB 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

ltlchard  Allen,  Muss . 

H.  8.  Bickford,  N.  II . 

Plnecrcst  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  IS.  Jansen, Conn . 

IJcer  Brook  Poultry  Fafm,N.  H . 

Chas.  11.  I.ane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming.  Conn.... . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 

Trl-Acro  Farm,  Conn .  . 

Edward  P.  Usher,  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  K.  1 . . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  II . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  It.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  COKNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

0REG0N3 

Ore, Agricultural  College,  Ore.... . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Hriz7.ee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNB 

A  ll  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

8.  U  McLean,  Conn.  . . . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Muss . . . 

Emory  II.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Mendowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Kirk  up  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

Blgenrauoh  &  DeWInter,  N.J . 

James  o  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

8badow  brook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  G rumen.  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  1C.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Helgl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . . . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . . . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.J  . 

Laywell  PoultryfFarni,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phil  lips.  Conn . . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . 

Alex  lloVlttle,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . . 

U  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . . . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M- ,1.  Quacken  bush,  N.J . . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

I'olhemus,  N.  Y . 

Wyianna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111  . 
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period ;  there  are  frequent  intervals  of 
from  one  to  several  days  when  no  eggs 
are  laid  and  a  trap  nest  used  at  those 
intervals  would  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
work  that  the  hen  was  doing.  The  phy¬ 
sical  signs  that  you  noted  were  those  of 
a  hen  in  full  laying  condition  and  (he 
overfatness  was  probably  a  figment  of 
the  imagination  or  rather  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  clue  to  popular  misapprehension  of 
the  dangers  of  overfatness.  It  may  be 
that  a  healthy  hen  can  become  too  fat 
to  lay  though  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
thinking  this  is  true.  A  hen  fed  too  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  fattening  foods  might  not 
lay  for  lack  of  needed  protein  in  her  ra¬ 
tion  and  a  hen  not  laying  would  certainly 
gain  fat  more  rapidly  than  one  using  a 
part  of  her  ration  in  the  production  of 
eggs  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
hen  capable  of  laying  and  fed  a  reason¬ 
ably  well-balanced  ration  can  be  made  o 
cease  laying  because  of  overfatness.  1 
have  recently  been  killing  some  of  nry 
own  hens  (Leghorns)  and  dressing  them 
for  the  table.  These  were  hens  culled 
from  the  breeding  pen  but  hens  that  were 
laying  well.  All  that,  were  dressed  were 
very  fat  as  they  had  a  right  to  be  and 
all  showed  internal  evidence  in  the  shape 
of  wholly  and  partially  formed  eggs  of 
great  activity  of  the  egg  producing 
organs.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Lay 

I  have  75  White  Leghorn  pullets,  one 
year  old  in  March,  and  up  to  now  have 
uot  received  even  one  egg  from  them.  They 
seem  well  and  in  good  condition ;  combs 
bright  rod.  and  they  sing  and  seom  very 
lively.  Just  as  soon  as  I  open  the  door 
of  the  hencoop  they  scamper  off  into 
the  woods,  and  sometimes  even  at  0  P.  M. 
all  of  them  have  not  returned  home.  I 
give  them  plenty  of  good  scratch  food, 
bnt  thev  don’t  oven  stop  to  look  or  taste 
what  I  throw  out  to  thorn.  Can  you  toll 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  them  and 
what  can  I  do  with  them  to  make  them 
lay?  F  q 

New  York. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  75  pul¬ 
lets  could  have  lived  a  year  and  not  laid 
an  egg,  and  I  take  it  that  you  have  looked 
in  the  woods  to  see  that  these  birds  were 
not  making  their  nests  in  the  trees  or 
otherwise  reverting  to  the  habits  of  their 
jungle  ancestors.  If  those  pullets  really 
have  not  laid  an  egg  since  they  were 
hatched,  there  can  be  only  one  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon ;  that  is,  that  they 
have  not  had  food  enough  to  more  than 
barely  support  existence,  with  nothing 
left  over  for  reproduction.  Very  possibly 
you  have  fed  them  enough  to  keep  them 
looking  well,  but  have  not  given  them  the 
surplus  that  they  needed  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  scratch  grain,  fed  in 
all  the  needed  quantity  that  they  would 
eat  twice  daily,  they  should  have'  had  al¬ 
ways  before  them  a  dry  mash  in  open 
hoppers.  This  dry  mash  could  well  be 
miule  up  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal.  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats, 
gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  Grit,  oyster 
shells  and  water  always  accessible'  and 
green  food  or  vegetable  stuff  in  addition 
If  fed  in  this  way  the  pullets  will  cer¬ 
tainly  lay.  M.  b.  D. 


Digging  boles  stunts  trees 
— blasting  insures  growth 

Blasting  beds  for  trees  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
overcomes  every  disadvantage  that  goes  with 
ordinary  planting.  It  breaks  up  the  soil  to  a 
depth  never  reached  by  digging,  frees  the  plant 
food  stored  below,  enables  roots  to  grow  in  all 
directions  unhindered  and  provides  better  drain¬ 
age  and  moisture  storage. 

J.  A.  McLain,  of  Fredericktown,  Pa.,  provides 
proof  of  what  Atlas  Farm  Powder  really  does 
toward  insuring  tree  growth. 

“I  planted  225  apple  trees  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  and 
20  apple  trees  with  a  spade.  I  lost  only  1  out  of  the 
225.  but  I  lost  4  out  of  the  20  spade  planted.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  erowth  made  from  April  to  October  the  samt 
year  was  6  to  8  inches.” 

Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
'•Powder,”  has  shown  thousands  of  farmers  how 
to  have  better  trees  and  fruit.  It  also  tells  how 
to  blast  stumps,  shoot  ditches,  break  boulders, 
etc.  Write  today  and  get  a  copy  free. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RN6,  Philadelphia,  Penna.. 

Dealers  everywhere  Mazazines  near  you 


300  HAMPTON'S  STRAIN 

Black  Leghorn  Pullets 

fm-sale.  May  hatched.  Fine  ones.  No  culls.  Only 

each.  Wm.  F.  Atkins,  High  Falls,  N.Y 


PULLETS 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN,  APR.  HATCH 
W.  WYANDOTTE.  MARCH  “ 

W.  P.  ROCK,  MARCH  “ 

Well  grown,  vigorous  birds,  reared  on  free  ranee 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS. 
GOOD  LAYERS.  $1.50  EACH 

HILLSIDE  FARM,  R.F.D.  1,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Total. 


3458  143460 


Fat  Laying  Hen 

After  trap-nesting  my  hens  for  eight 
days  I  found  that  one  of  them  had  laid 
only  one  e<™r  tu  that  time.  I  hesitated 
nbout  killing  her  because  according  to  the 
different  laying  tests  she  should  have  been 
laying.  The  pelvic  bones  were  four  fin- 
gars  apart,  vent  pale  and  moist,  shanks 
and  beak  pale,  comb  red,  etc.  When  I 
dnl  kill  her  I  found  plenty  of  embryo 
eggs  but  she  was  too  fat  to  lay  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  killing  her  would  it  have  been 
netter  to  put  her  on  a  light  ration  until 
n  to  laytog  again  or  would  a  hen 
'Re  that  be  apt  to  get  fat  again  as  soon 
as  put  on  a  full  ration?  n.  s. 

^ew  York. 

J  ‘lm  afraid  that  this  hen  died  a  mar- 
•,nr  to  the  trap  nest;  not  unlikely  she 
us  one  of  your  best  layers.  No  hen 
ys  continuously  throughout  her  laying 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

100  pulletii,  84.00  each.  March  hatched  and  ready 
to  lay  as  soon  u>  properly  housed  and  fed.  Exhibition 
heavy  laying  strain,  hied  for  20  years.  Also  cocks  and 
cock' rels  of  dlttsrent  blood  lines.  MAHHOTII  TOULOPSK 
(1KK8K,  direct  from  Mud  Ison  Square  winners  fortv 
splendid  grown,  young  stock.  812.  no  a  head.  ’ 

MAPLE  FARM.  CROSSWICKS,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vlbert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  1  yearling  hens  and  1  cock, 
820.  Cockerels.  $0  to  810.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryvllle,  fi.  Y. 

inn  S  r  R  I  R f>flc  l  mo8-  Bred  from  heavy 

'-*•  ,  *  ,*•  Ub  layers.  Raised  on  unlim¬ 
ited  free  range;  healthy  and  vigorous.  *2  per  bird  Sat- 
lafactlon  guaranteed.  WEST  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Toll.nd.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — APRIL  HATCHED 

BARRON  COCKERELS 

out  of  imported  stock  with  reeords  of  268  to  ‘’88  $3 
and  $5  Each,  W.  M.  S.  HURST.  Calamity  Farm.  Port  Royal.  Pi. 

PULLETS  For  SUeSjs?„»"£Ji 

safe  arrival,  and  niee  healthy  lords  guaranteed  Ten 
for  $20.  Twenty  for  #37.50.  Fifty  for  #85.  One 
hundred  for  81  «0.  highland  poultry  farm,  s.iitr.viiie,  p.. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

duoers,  4  mos.  old.  weighing  21$  lbs..  83  each.  Also  some 
choice  cockerels  from  O  rnell  certified  stock,  85  each 

MY  PLFA8AHY  POULYRY  FARM.  B.ik.hue,  H.  Y.  W.  A.  Siramoii..  Prop. 

Leghorn  Cockerels 

breeding  stock.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Argyle,  New  York 

Barron’s  White  Wyandotfes 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N  Y. 

Black  Muscovy  Ducks 

No  squnwkeys.  Drakes  will  weigh 9  lbs.:  at  10-wks.- 
old  averaged  seven.  Good  layers.  8jilOPair:S15 
for  Trio.  R.  M.  AlTKEN.  North  Pitcher.  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber! 
rocker  grate  ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

400  »h£  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  1st.  Range  raised,  and  ready  to 
lay.  Hatched  from  hens  selected  from  Hock  of 
GUO  pullets  that  averaged  173  eggs  in  twelve 
months.  Price  S3. 00  each.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 
R,  F.  D.  No.  1  Ridgely,  Md. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
oor  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America’s  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

- — - - J  w-  PARKS.  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 

LINCOLN  LEGHORNS  Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cianes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes.  Kac- 
«jon  Squirrels  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

Two  Hundred  White  Wyandotfes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying  excellent,  larkro,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.50  each;  25  lots.  $u  each,  sent  ou  approval. 

Rlvertlale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


Are  bred  to  lay.  For  half  a  dozen  years  they  have 
been  leaders  or  near  the  leaders  ill  the  egg-laying 
contest.  We  offer  for  sale 

COCKEREL,  YEARLINGS,  PULLETS 
AND  OUR  PEN  AT  STORRS 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

consists  only  of 
birds  selected  by 

..  .  .  -  state  experts  as 

the  very  best  not  only  in  type  and  vigor,  but  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  They  cost  little  more  and  make  higher  profit  s, 
Coekerels,  pullets  and  certified  liens  85  each.  Flood  cock¬ 
erels  and  breeding  liens,  not  certified  82.50.  Write  us 

E.  Kathbun  Cincinnatus,  N .  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  Poultry 


Koy 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

and  10-12  weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^nft*1  *2.45^ 

hundred.  May  Pullets,  $2.35  per  hundred.  Year¬ 
ling  Pullets  $2  and  up.  FOREST  FARM.  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


I S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
I  BRED  FOR  BUSINESS 

March  hatch.  83  ;  April,  $2.50  ;  Mnv.  82 
WM.  HOLZAPFEL,  Toma  Ri?er.  N.  J. 


50  S.C.  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  hT,^ 

Strain,  $2  each.  IT.  \V.  GOO  DUNG.  Richfield,  I’u. 


100  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

82.40  each.  Farm  raised,  healthy,  vigorous.  April  15th 
hatch.  J  A  MIC  8  IT.  ALLEN,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN’S”  JnLs 

Pullets,  cockerels  and  yearling  hens,  the  kind  to 
breed.  Write  for  circular. 

O.  G-.  Knight 


Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


C elected  White  Rock  PULLETS.  April  hatched, 
w  82  each;  May  hatched.  81  50  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  POULTRY  DEPT.  PEIHAM  FARM.  Southxsi'tiio.  L  I..  H.Y. 

Sc  W.  LEGHORN— May  pullets.  $1 .50  up.  Also  tine 
»  yearlings.  Jas.  Porter,  Wavkrly,  New  York 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 

circular.  Dexter  P.  I  iilmm,  R.  f.  o.  No.  2,  Beluiur,  N.J. 

PARKS’  STRAIN  B.  P.  R.  PULLETS 

Cockerels,  early  hatched,  free  range,  from  Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  parents.  See  Storrs  record  Return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  INGLK8I1TE  FARM,  Pulenvtllc,  New  York 

For  Sale— FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARLING  HENS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  extra  good  producers.  $2  each. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY’  FARM,  Cortland,  New  York 


5000  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th_raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  you  an  advertisement 
of  the  Miracle  Motor  Gas  advertised  by 
Charles  A.  Butler  &  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
.  produce  will  save  gasoline,  as  claimed  in 
the  advertisement.  J.  P.  F. 

New  York. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  covering 
all  this  class  of  “gasoline,  economizers.” 
The  bulletin  names  nine  advertisers  in 
this  line,  and  states  that  the  product  is 
simply  colored  moth  balls.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  product  shows  that  these 
economizers  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
gasoline  efficiency,  while  the  advertisers 
invariably  claim  it  will  save  15  to  100 
per  cent  on  gasoline,  and  that  the  prepa¬ 
rations  eliminate  carbon  troubles  and  all 
that  sort  of  “guff.” 

The  voucher  at  hand  in  payment  for 
claim  which  you  had  entered  for  me 
against  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company.  This  claim  was  adjusted  in 
just  about  one  month  after  I  had  entered 
it  with  you.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
that  you  were  able  to  secure  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  this  very  short  time.  This  surely 
speaks  volumes  for  you.  showing  that  you 
have  the  interests  of  the  producer  at 
heart.  I  wish  to  thank  you  many  fold 
for  your  interest  in  my  behalf.  J.  H.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  all  the  credit 
for  this  prompt  adjustment  by  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  The  claim  was  a  clear 
one  for  non-delivery  of  a  shipment,  and 
the  subscriber  had  all  the  necessary 
papers.  He  sent  us  the  express  receipt, 
bill  for  the  loss,  letter  from  the  con- 
-signee  stating  the  eggs  had  not  been  de¬ 
livered,  and  a  definite  explanation  of  his 
claim.  The  express  company  often  has  a 
claim  equally  as  well  supported  by  the 
same  kind  of  documents,  but  they  take 
over  a  year  to  adjust,  and  we  are  glad 
at  least  one  claim  agent  realizes  the  in¬ 
justice  such  delays  are  to  shippers  and 
looks  after  their  interest  by  paying  the 
claim  promptly.  We  wish  all  of  them 
were  as  considerate.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  claim  should  not  be  paid  within 
60  days. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  Parenta  Automobile  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y .?  Would  it  be  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment?  H.  N.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Have  you  any  wTay  of  finding  out  the 
standing  of  the  Southern  Motor  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association,  Ltd.,  of  Houston, 
Texas?  They  are  selling  some  stock  here, 
and  their  proposition  looks  very  good.  I 
would  appreciate  any  information  about 
the  men  running  it.  w.  N.  H. 

Mississippi. 

The  above  inquiries  are  typical  of  the 
stock-selling  schemes  in  which  country 
people  are  solicited  to  put  their  money. 
Neither  concern  has  any  standing,  and  if 
either  has  manufactured  cars  we  have 
never  heard  of  them.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  stocks  of  well-established  auto¬ 
mobile  concerns,  already  paying  substan¬ 
tial  dividends,  and  with  large  production 
of  popular  cars,  can  be  bought  much  be¬ 
low  par,  what  chance  is  there  for  a  new 
company  depending  upon  raising  capital 
in  this  way  to  become  established  on  a 
satisfactory  basis?  Assuming  that  the 
promoters  are  sincere,  and  not  merely 
get-rich-quick  artists,  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  trade.  It  is  well  for  those 
solicited  to  part  with  their  money  on 
automobile  projects  to  remember  the 
Emerson  and  Pandolfo  swindles. 

T  trust  your  attorney  will  be  able  to 
o^lect  the  judgment  against  H.  W. 
Whiting,  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  and 
Syrup  Company,  Washington  Market, 
New  York.  Of  course  something  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing,  and  we  shall  be  willing 
to  pay  any  necessary  charges.  He  owes 
me  $110.40.  I  trust  that  the  matter  may 
soon  be  settled.  R.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Our  attorney  was  unable  to  collect  the 
judgment,  as  Whiting  had  disappeared. 
Information  was  that  he  “was  in  Ver¬ 
mont  making  maple  syrup,”  and  would 
not  return  until  Fall.  This  is  not  the 
season  for  making  syrup  and  is  about  as 


reliable  as  Whiting’s  reputation.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  given  up  the  stand  he 
occupied  in  the  West  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  prospects  are  slim  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Readers  will  do  well  to  make  a 
note  of  the  name  and  address  of  II.  W. 
Whiting  and  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 
and  Syrup  Company,  as  he  may  appear 
in  some  new  location.  We  have  had 
complaints  for  many  years,  and  he  has 
used  various  addresses. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
culars  of  Glass  Casket  Corporation, 
Altoona.  Pa.?  w.  R.  P. 

New  York. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  invest¬ 
ment  schemes  based  on  glass  caskets  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years.  Apparently  as 
soon  as  one  of  these  “lost  hopes”  disap¬ 
pears  from  view  another  appears.  There 
is  no  demand  or  market  for  a  glass  cas¬ 
ket.  Public  sentiment  is  not  educated  to 
the  use  of  them,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  ever  will  come  into  use. 
But  this  situation  doesn’t  phase  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  stock  salesman.  Those  who 
have  invested  in  the  previous  glass  casket 
enterprises  have  lost  their  money.  Those 
who  do  not  want  to  meet  with  a  similar 
fate  we  advise  to  steer  clear  of  this  in¬ 
vestment  scheme. 

The  enclosed  advertisement  of  Kinsella 
Company,  Chicago,  I  think  I  cut  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  December.  I  sent 
these  people  $2  and  received  a  box  of 
tablets  which  I  fed  to  my  poultry  with 
gi’eat  care  and  according  to  directions. 
Following  and  during  this  treatment  the 
hens  laid  less  and  less  eggs  in  number;  In 
fact,  I  got  almost  no  eggs  at  all.  As  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  results,  I  wrote 
them,  asking  for  my  money,  but  they 
ignore  all  letters.  I  know  the  amount  is 
small,  but  I  think  they  should  be  exposed 
as  frauds  in  your  good  paper.  L.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  is  mistaken,  as  Thh  R. 
N.-Y.  is  one  paper  that  has  refused  all 
this  poultry  “dope”  advertising.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  feeding  of  these  tablets  and  the  hens 
ceasing  to  lay.  Our  reports  show  these 
preparations  do  not  affect  the  product  of 
a  flock  of  hens  one  way  or  another.  The 
season  is  near  at  hand  again  when  these 
preparations  will  be  advertised  in  publi¬ 
cations  more  interested  in  the  advertising 
revenue  than  the  welfare  of  their  readers. 
L.  F.  C.  will  have  to  charge  the  $2  up  to 
this  class  of  papers. 


Hemorrhage;  Feather-picking;  Feeding 

1.  I  have  been  losing  quite  a  few  lay¬ 
ing  hens  from  their  bleeding  to  death. 
They  either  bleed  to  death  from  straining 
in  laying  or  from  other  chickens  picking 
them.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  overfat  condition.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  cause,  and  is  there  any 
ti'eatment?  2.  With  my  small  chicks  I 
have  had  trouble  with  feather  picking. 
Last  year  it  was  toe-picking,  but  this  year 
it  is  feather-picking.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  a  good  balanced  ration  and  plenty 
of  beef  scrap,  and  while  they  have  been 
out  on  the  gi’ound,  the  yards  have  not 
been  large  ;  it  may  be  due  to  not  having 
larger  space.  What  is  the  best  treatment 
for  these  chickens  that  are  picked?  If 
they  are  not  treated  they  are  promptly 
eaten  up  by  the  other  chickens.  I  only 
have  White  Leghorn  stock.  I  understand 
that  a  hen  consumes  yearly  from  70  to  85 
lbs.  of  feed.  I  would  like  to  know  about 
what  quantity  of  feed  should  be  given  a 
flock  of  500  young  chicks  about  eight 
weeks  old.  M.  E.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Laying  fowls  sometimes  suffer  from 
protrusion  of  the  oviduct,  and  the  red 
mass  may  attract  the  attention  of  the 
other  fowls  and  bring  about  the  killing  of 
the  sufferer  at  the  hands,  or  rather  at 
the  beaks,  of  its  fellows.  I  know  of  no 
remedy  other  than  to  promptly  remove 
any  hen  giving  evidence  of  trouble  in  lay¬ 
ing,  though  flocks  having  ample  range  are 
less  likely  to  suffer  from  these  troubles 
than  those  that  are  confined  and  heavily 
fed. 

2.  Small  chicks  also  acquire  these  can¬ 
nibalistic  traits  more  readily  if  they  are 
too  closely  confined,  and  the  best  method 
of  prevention  is  to  give  them  more  ground 
over  which  to  roam.  Close  confinement, 
either  to  brooder  houses  or  small  runs,  is 
productive  of  many  ills  that  may  be 
avoided  if  greater  range  may  be  had.  A 
wounded  chick  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  as  soon  as  discovered  and  kept 
by  itself  until  healed. 

3.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  a  flock 

of  500  eight-weeks-old  chicks  should  eat, 
further  than  to  say  that  they  should  have 
all  that  they  want.  My  own  practice  is 
to  keep  grain  and  dry  mash  before  them 
all  the  time  and  to  give  them  all  the  range 
that  the  premises  will  allow.  If  a  moist 
mash  in  addition  is  fed  once  or  twice 
daily,  more  rapid  growth  will  be  promot¬ 
ed,  but  at  the  expense  of  greater  risk  of 
bowel  troubles.  M.  b.  d. 
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He’s  throwing  stones 
at  your  barn  too 
What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
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Day  and  night,  the  year 
around,  Old  Father  Time 
throws  stones  at  your  barn. 
Every  stone  he  throws,  hits  it 
fairly  and  squarely  every¬ 
where.  First  thing  you  know, 
you’ll  find  a  rotten  board 
where  some  of  his  stones  have 
hit.  Then  you’ll  wake  up  to 
the  fact,  that  everywdiere  the 
building  shows  Time’s  wear 
and  tear. 

When  you  think  what  barns 
cost  to  build  these  days,  it 


makes  a  cold  chill  run  up  your 
back.  Happily  for  you,  how¬ 
ever,  you  can  protect  your 
barn  from  the  biggest  stones 
the  old  man  wants  to  throw. 

A  film  of  Lowe  Brothers’ 
Paint,  less  than  one  one-hun¬ 
dredth  of  an  inch  thick,  will 
do  it.  All  paint  will  give  some 
protection.  Lowe  Brothers’ 
gives  the  most.  We  can  prove 
it.  Send  for  facts  and  figures. 

Lowe  Brothers’  Paints  and 
Varnishes  are  sold  by  the 
one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 


^  Lowe  Brothers 
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510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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The  Yardstick  of  Roofing  Value. 
What  is  it?  It’s  the  cost  per 
square  foot  per  year  of  service 

IT  doesn’t  pay  to  gamble  with  roofings. 

You  won’t  gamble  if  you  buy  Bird’s 
Neponset  Paroid  for  that  new  roof  of 
yours.  For  more  than  20  years  it  has 
proved  its  worth.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  right  out  of  his  stock,  we  will 
ship  you  direct. 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc.  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


WI^L  SHARE  profits  and  also  pay  fair  salary 
to  capable  man  or  lad  for  light  farm  work  on 
small  poultry  farm  in  Sullivan  County;  con¬ 
venient  location;  good  home;  answer  fully. 
ADVERTISER  7088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  with  good  reference,  for 
gene-al  farm  w-rk:  state  wages  expected. 
HARRY  A.  SINDERIIATJF,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 
li.  F.  D.  45. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  handling  successful 
established  White  Leghorn  plant,  three  to  five 
thousand  fowl;  give  full  particulars  in  appli¬ 
cation.  H.  TIERNEY  &  SON,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y, 


HERDSMAN  for  small  herd  (8  head)  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  on  Eastern  Long  Island;  new 
modern  stable:  ideal  position  for  right  partv; 
give  full  particulars  with  wages  reeu'red.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker  for  children  and  general 
manager  for  home  on  farm;  interest  in  poul¬ 
try  and  attractive  wage;  no  washing  or  ironing; 
orilv  exoerienced  persons  need  apply;  middle- 
aged  person  desired.  For  particulars  apply  MR. 
E.  L.  GOODEN,  JR.,  Henderson,  Md. 


WANTED — Man  for  cow-testing  association 
work;  must  have  practical  dairv  experience 
and  training.  JOHN  W.  BARTLETT,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  New 
Yo-k  State:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7655,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  farm  manager, 
McKINNEY  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman;  married  man 
with  small  family  preferred;  cottage,  priv¬ 
ileges:  good  wages;  steady  job  for  a  good  man. 
ADVERTISER  7060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  large  dairy  fa-m,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  married  man,  preferably  without 
children;  exoerienced  farm  machinery,  gas  en¬ 
gine;  rent,  fuel,  etc.;  to  party  not  having  fur¬ 
niture,  maintenance  furnished;  wife  assist  house¬ 
work:  state  wages  expected,  age;  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  teamster,  general  farm  work  and  assist 
with  milking  when  needed.  ADVERTISER 
7003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  carnenter,  single  man;  carpenter  work; 

farm  wo-k  man  preferred,  who  can  mi'k.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  42-acre  farm; 

taking  all  proceeds,  in  return  for  improving 
land  and  keening  place  cleaned  up;  this  is  a 
good  proposition  for  right  man,  well  recom¬ 
mended.  Write  d'-ect  stating  references,  to 
owner,  T.  W.  WARFIELD,  Parkton,  Md. 


WANTED — Small  family  on  general  farm;  either 
man  and  wife  or  widow  and  son;  state  wages 
ex"C'.t«d  and  give  references  first  letter.  E. 
ROWELL,  Louisa,  Va. 


WANTED — -Dairyman,  who  would  be  sublet  to 
orde-s  from  manager  only;  single,  or  man  and 
wife;  must  be  good  dry  hand  milker,  experienced 
and  capable  of  feeding  balanced  rations,  butter- 
making;  also  keening  barn  records  correctly; 
tliis  is  a  modern  barn,  two  mile*  from  citv  of 
Washington :  state  salary  expected,  age,  refer¬ 
ence,  married  or  single;  no  driffo-s  rood  an¬ 
swer.  ns  this  is  a  permanent  pos't’on  for  man 
of  above  qualifications.  Address  PROVIDENCE 
FA  "MS,  G.  H.  Harris,  Manager,  Anacostia, 
D.  C. 


WANTED- — Single  man  w'th  poultry  experience; 

must  furnish  references;  good  position  for  the 
right  man:  write  fn’I  pa-ticnlars  at  onee. 
T.v 'HELTON  POULTRY  FARMS,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — For  50  miles  out  cf  Now  York  City, 
two  women,  or  man  and  wife;  one  to  eo-k  and 
make  butter  for  small  dairy:  other  for  general 
housework  and  laundry.  Address  BOX  194, 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  in  rabhitrv  and  enviary 
to  assist  in  general  work;  $50.00  per  month, 
room  and  hoard;  state  experience,  also  infer¬ 
ences:  application  for  this  position  onlv  recog¬ 
nized  l»y  letter.  JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland 
Avenue.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American,  single,  with  soe’e  eu-utal, 
that  is  interested  in  trucking  and  f-u't  g-ow- 
i"g;  business  established;  onlv  80  miles  f-om  New 
York;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7072  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  owner  of  small  poultry  fa-m  in  Sulli¬ 
van  Countv,  desires  working  c''-ope~ation  of 
woman  or  girl  fond  of*  country:  will  share  pro¬ 
fits  with  right  partv;  no  objection  to  one  e*’'!d: 
hea**  s<'hn-»|.  and  s-o-e;  ansr-ov  fully. 

ADVERTISER  70«9.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HORTICULTURIST  onen  for  position  ns  mana¬ 
ger  of  large  commercial  orchard;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  thoroughly  familiar  with  most  up-to-date 
methods  and  capable  of  handling  large  property 
In  hearing;  married.  W-ite  AMERICAN  FRUIT 
GROWER,  410  State-Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED — By  American  Western  farmer,  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  or  superintendent  on  dairy 
farm:  life  experience  in  b-ceding  pn-eb-ed  c’t- 
tie  and  horses;  best  refe-eneos.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


<iARl>i'”'JER  n-'d  farm  executive,  married;  30; 

practical,  with  proven  ability;  will  trite 
cha-"e  of  a  private  estnte  Oct.  1  or  later. 
ADVERTISER  7049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  college  course,  life  experience, 
nil  brandies,  live  stock,  butter-making,  milk¬ 
ing  machinery;  A.  R.  O.;  best  habits;  single; 
Ame-Ienn.  ADVERTISER  7860,  care  Riirnl- 
Ncw- Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Posit*on  as  manager  of  private  es¬ 
tate,  by  a  married  American;  quail*’—!  bv 
vears’  practical  exoerience.  ADVIOR- 
riSER  7(551,  gare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  American  woman,  experienced  plain 
cook,  wishes  position  witli  small  family, 
""  1  be  year;  wages  mode-ate.  Address 
AD\  ERTISER  7057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIttt apron  wanted  bv  American,  middle-aged, 
married  man;  two  children,  17  and  10  years, 
li/  or  general  farm;  Jersey  preferred; 

i  re  experience;  can  take  full  control;  good 
house  essential.  S.  S.  BENNETT,  Bound  Brook, 


’  chltnred.  wishes  to  take  charge  of  prl- 
vate  home  with  motherless  children;  willing 
.'Lf9  Wo«t  or  South;  references  exchanged. 
'  ERTISER  7058,  care  Rural  New- Yo-ker. 

1  OIILTRYMAN,  single,  progressive,  open  for 
change;  expert  conditioner  of  high  producing 
’"lity  and  exhiMtion  stock.  ADVERTISER 

•'  1,  care  Rural  New  X’prfcn-- 


HOUSEKEEPER,  American,  experienced,  good 
cook;  must  have  entire  management;  men 
only  in  family;  moderate  salary  if  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  satisfactory;  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7059, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  cook;  Christian  woman,  with 
daughter  17,  for  general  or  upstairs  work ; 
also  boy  4;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  open 
October  1;  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN  open  for  position;  working 
manager;  qualified  by  20  years  of  actual 
poultry  breeding  experience:  expert  in  matings 
selection,  sanitation  and  hygiene;  feeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing;  egg  production;  corn r>e tent,  ener¬ 
getic,  trustworthy;  able  to  produce  results; 
married;  American;  particulars,  salary  first  let¬ 
ter  apnree'ated.  ADVERTISER  7070,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  young  man,  position  as  working 
manager;  life-time  experience;  modern  farm¬ 
ing;  or  will  lease  on  shares  a  good  farm;  have 
a  small  herd  of  purebred  Berkshlres;  Northern 
Deiawn-e  preferred;  I  mean  business.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  open  for  position  October  1  on 
private  estate;  life  experience  in  showing  and 
fitting  for  sales;  good  calf  raiser;  gord  habits; 
married,  no  children;  furnished  cottage;  please 
state  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  open  for  position;  Danish;  married; 

1‘fe  experience;  practical  training  all  branches 
farming,  gardening,  greenhouse,  poultry,  all 
live  stock;  operate  all  modern  machinery  and 
tractors,  management  of  men,  etc.;  open  Oet.  1; 
best  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER  7069, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

♦ 

FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder;  ex¬ 
traordinary,  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action;  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on 
invested  en"i’nl:  married:  31:  highest  reference. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  wants  work  as  bandy 
man  on  up-to-date  farm  with  conveniences; 
state  particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  sing’e.  onen  for  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  assistant:  experienced  along  all 
lines  in  general  and  dairv  farming;  state  propo- 
s't'on.  ADVERTISER  7686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  and  general  farmer,  single,  Amer¬ 
ican,  o-en  f--r  pood  connection;  state  particu¬ 
lar.  ADVERTISER  7687,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  22,  strong,  single,  wishes 
permanent  position  on  up-to-date  farm;  little 
experience;  willing  to  learn;  practical  experience 
and  good  home  preferred  to  hindi  wages;  exeel- 
lo"t  references.  ADVERTISER  7679,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position  to 
develop  a  purebred  stock  farm;  practical  ex¬ 
perience  Ip  all  branches  of  farming,  stock  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  A.  R.  O.  w"rk:  progressive: 
g  od  or-n-izer  and  executive;  highest  references 
as  to  character  and  business  ability;  married; 
age  3-5  years;  give  full  particulars  in  fi-st  letter. 
„\.’d-oss  ADVERTISER  7683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  on 
first-class  farm;  experienced  in  animal  and 
poultry  husbandry,  growing  and  care  of  fruit 
and  general  fa-m  crons;  understand  the  working 
of  m-ric-n  farm  machinery:  am  industri-us  and 
copscientions  wo-kcr;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  experienced  all  branches;  American; 
mar-ied;  no  children;  best  references:  $100  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
7671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  small  farm 
or  private  estate;  lifelong  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  all  crops,  poultry  and  stock:  can  handle  help 
to  the  best  advantage;  American;  married;  36 
years  old:  three  children,  two  school  age;  15 
years  on  last  place;  highest  reference:  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  76S0, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Pos't'on  by  married  man  as  working 
foreman  on  farm  or  private  estate:  can  take 
full  charge;  life  experience  in  a'l  h-anriies  of 
farming;  g-od  ponltryinan;  handy:  stric’lv  sober 
and  re'iable;  state  wages  and  full  particulars. 
A.  B.  C.,  Tallmans,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  fa-m  manager  wishes  position 
on  (’"-to-date  dairy  fa-m;  understands  ail  li"«s 
of  farming:  has  had  college  t-sinlng:  can  ha»dle 
men  a-d  p— 'ties  results.  ADVERTISER  7670, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

II"'T’DSMA  N’-DA’ T>v'/ AN,  35,  ma-ried,  no  ehil- 
d~en,  wants  p-nsirion  on  private  estate;  20 
yea-s’  experience;  best  roflp-«n-e«;  w-ite  par- 
t'-p'ars  ami  vn-oa.  ADVERTISER  7673,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  \  V'"VP — Pr si ri-n  for  man  and  wife,  as  care¬ 
takers  on  pr'rato  estate.  ADVERTISER  7674, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  g-ain  and  dairv  farms  in  Orange  County; 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
g”od  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
c'so  tenant  house;  now  modern  ba-os  to  stable 
00  cows.  6  horses,  etc.;  electric  lights  in  house 
o->d  barns;  price  $100  per  acre:  will  snll  with  or 
without  stock  a”d  loa-hino-.v ;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  suitable  fruit  and  p->ul- 
t~v;  seven-rooin  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry 
bo-ops:  near  good  ma-kets  and  sh’euing.  MUL¬ 
LER,  R.  D.  1,  Box  110,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

A  B  \RGAIN — 190-acre  fa-m;  ft-e  buildings; 

modern  ime-overoents;  st-ck.  to-'s:  on  maca¬ 
dam  road.  BOX  01,  Halcottville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  farm;  112  acres.  $0,500. 

Address  owner.  GEO.  R.  CROSS,  80  Seneca 
St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  nine-room  house;  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  e'ectric  fights  and 
garage;  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Musconetcong: 

45  miles  from  New  Yo-k,  Lackawanna:  la-ep 
garden,  small  fr'-its  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
s'*a/'e  trees:  sacrifice  at  $0,500  to  quick  liuver. 

>•'  s.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street,  Paterson. 

N.  J. 

- - — - - — - 1 

WWTRjv — Fruit  and  poultry  farm.  25  to  50 


acres;  lake  frontage;  woodlot;  Central  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7075,  cure  Rural  New- 

Y  orker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  iu  or  near  small  town  or 
village  in  Connecticut,  a  few  acres  of  land; 
house  and  buildings  must  be  in  good  repair;  part 
of  house  to  be  used  as  store.  ADVERTISER 
7410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Mqpey-making  New  Jersey  poultry 
farm;  a  going  business  that  can  show  a  splen¬ 
did  net  profit;  has  21  acres  of  good  soil;  near 
best  markets;  fi^e  residence,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  including  city  gas,  telephone  and 
electricity;  only  one  mile  from  flourishing  town; 
good  schools  and  churches;  incubator  capacity, 
12.000  eggs;  brooder  capacity,  4.000  chicks; 
lh-ee  la-ge  layiag  houses,  equipped  with  run¬ 
ning  water;  garage  and  manure  pit;  all  build¬ 
ings  nearly  new;  175  fruit  trees — apple,  pear, 
peach  and  plum — just  coming  into  bearing; 
wood  for  home  use.  Owing  to  ill  health  I  am 
offering  th!s  farm  and  paying  business,  includ¬ 
ing  all  tools,  automobile,  machines  and  stock  of 
500  selected  purebred  White  Leghorn  hens  for 
b-ceding  and  500  pullets,  at  $20. 000;  this  is  less 
than  cost  of  renlacing  buildings;  buyer  gets 
farm  with  national  renutation  at  a  bargain; 
te-ms  half  cash:  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
d-ess  ADVERTISER  7380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  BUY  OR  LEASE — A  small  house,  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  some  outbuildings,  on 
a  fair-sized  plot;  all  in  good  condition,  for  a 
village  or  town  home.  Partic”la-s  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — In  New  Jersey’s  poultry  and  trucking 
section;  108  acres;  about  25  cleared;  young 
orchard  and  fruit  of  all  kinds;  good  buildings; 
stock  and  tools  included :  best  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  FARM— For  Sale;  on  stone 
road;  8-room  house;  basement  barn;  garage; 
9  cows;  teem:  imelements;  price  $3,800,  part 
cash.  A.  HEMBROW,  Route  2,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American  farmer  wants  dairy  farm 
to  rent  or  work  on  shares  with  privilege  of 
buying:  southern  Je-sey  p-eferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT,  grain  and  sheep  farm;  200  acres:  one 
mile  -west  of  Ravena,  14  miles  south  of 
Albany;  easv  access -to  Albany  and  New  York 
markets;  hundreds  of  young  trees  just  in  bear¬ 
ing:  all  modern  improvements  in  house  and  barn. 
Address  MRS.  W.  O.  SPRINGSTED,  Ravena, 
N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  orange  land  on  south  side 
of  big  lake  in  Avon  Park,  South  Florida:  seven 
years’  time;  free  lake  front  camp  sites.  E. 
PUTNEY. 


EXCHANGE  part  of  yorr  h'll  farm  for  part  of 
my  citrus  land  in  Florida.  ADVERTISER 
7029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm;  250  acres;  large  house, 
barn  and  silo;  near  pike;  50  miles  west  of 
Washington,  at  foot  of  Blue  Ridge;  big  springs 
for  gravitv  power  system  for  sp-aying.  grinding, 
milking,  heat,  lights,  etc.;  excellent  fruit,  grain 
and  grass  land;  dairy  herd;  good  neighborhood. 
Address  ORCHARD  OWNER,  City  Hotel,  Win¬ 
chester.  Va. 


DAIRY  and  f-m't  farm:  la-ge  timbe-  lot;  write 
for  particulars.  NORMAN  RADICK,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  160  acres;  good  trucking  and 
grain  farm:  farm  now  is  in  peaches,  raspber¬ 
ries.  strawberries,  grain;  good  meadow,  pasture 
and  woodland;  fine  large  brick  house,  with  lawn 
extending  to  the  store  road;  t-o’lev  stops  at 
door.  Apply  N.  P.  CREELY  EST.,  Box  213, 
Burlington.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $7,000  down;  75-acre  fruit  farm,  at 
Rock  St-eam,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. :  on  west  side 
Seneca  Lake:  six  miles  north  Watkins;  35  acres 
apples,  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries.  10 
acres  granes;  all  these  trees  are  now  filled  with 
f-nlt;  nine-room  house;  large  incubator,  two 
barns  and  sheds,  tenant  house,  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  good  water — hard  and  soft:  farm  %  mile 
from  Pennsvlvania  and  New  York  Central  rail¬ 
roads;  terms  reasonable:  owner  wishing  to  re¬ 
tire:  give  i>-ss“ss'on  at  cnee.  Address  GEORGE 
I.  EDGERTON,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Bv  owner,  78-acre  dairy  farm; 

level;  IV.  miles  from  citv;  State  road;  good 
buildings;  silo;  electric  lights  in  barn;  beant'fnl 
location;  with  or  without  pu-eb-ed  Holsteins. 
Address  H.  L.  DAY,  Oneonta.  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — A  poultry  plant  with  14  acres  of 
ground,  or  possibly  more;  the  hrr'ldings  in¬ 
clude  living  rooms  for  a  small  famil'- :  go-1 
location;  correspondence  solicited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Fuliv  equipped  poultry 
and  general  farm:  large  modern  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water  and  electric  lights:  houses  for  1.500 
poultry,  0.000  egg  incubator  eanaeitv;  one  mile 
to  city  15.000  and  large  wealthy  summer  resort 
taking  all  produce  at  highest  retail  prices;  30 
acres  tillable  land,  twenty  acres  pasture,  silo 
and  barn  room  for  dairy,  100  ton  ice  house  and 
pond:  a  live,  going  proposition  with  established 
ma-ket  and  good  reputation;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  give  his  time  to  its  man- 
j>go'»ant:  oriv  small  capital  needed.  BELVE¬ 
DERE  FARMS,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


SMALL  VILLAGE  FARM  and  flour  feed  mUl; 

sell  cheap  or  exchange.  KAYS,  Wyoming. 
N.  Y. 


35-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  near  church  and 
sehool;  six  miles  from  Lake-wood:  $2.0*)0; 
$1,000  mortgage.  MISS  TILLIE  FRANCIS, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


MONSON  dairy  farm  for  sale,  of  200  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  tools:  15  m”“s  from  Spring- 
field.  Mass.  Owner,  LOUIS  HESS,  Route  1. 
Mouson,  Mass. 


FOR  S ALE— 70<l-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm.  w!tli 
s’m'k  and  machinery  and  tractor:  $35,000 
<  t'drt-r-five  thousand  1;  reason  for  sale,  poor 
health:  more  information.  W-ite  to  owner,  J. 
F.  PHOL,  Route  5,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  fn-m,  8  acres; 

five  buildings:  12-room  house,  with  electricity, 
furnace;  new  poultry  houses,  20x800  ft.:  1,800 
caosott-;  Cornell  p'nn:  f-u’t:  1  '-i  acres  of 
strawberries.  1  acre  red  raspberries.  asparagus: 
Inside  city  limps;  price,  all  eo'iioned,  $10,000: 
easv  terms.  KIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF — -50-acre  fa-m  w’th  stock  and  tools. 

Owner,  W.  H.  FITZGERALD,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  80-acre  farm,  not  stocked;  one 
200-acre  farm,  well  stocked  and  all  farm 
machinery;  both  very  desirable  places:  5  miles 
f'—iu  this  cite;  goo-1  roads.  For  diagram  and 
full  particulars  address  McKINNEY  &  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  farm:  good  buildings,  good  soil,  large 
anple  orchard;  mile  to  town:  price  $5,000; 
cash  required  $1,500.  FRANK  FAULKNER,  Mt. 
Bethel.  Pa. 


COMMUTING  fruit  farm  of  75  acres;  brook: 

timber  and  building  sites,  with  grand  view. 
J.  GRIFFIN,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Practical  poultry  plant, 
about  1,000  capacity,  witli  good,  livable 
cottage,  or  would  buy  a  small  poultry  and  fruit 
farm  if  rightly  situated  and  a  bargain;  address 
details  in  full,  ADVERTISER  7601,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 82-acre  farm;  level,  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  land;  large  barn,  cement  stable, 
icehouse,  milkliouse,  henhouse,  large  lioghouse, 
silo,  10-room  house;  well  located  town;  sehool 
and  milk  factory:  write  for  particulars.  F.  V. 
KENT,  Tacoma,  N.  Y. 


RARE  BARGAIN — 120-acre  farm,  suitable  for 
dairy  and  chicken  farming;  120  acres  tillable, 
rest  wood  lot  pasture;  11-room  house,  with  laun¬ 
dry,  steam  heat,  bath;  tenant  house;  all  out- 
b”ildi"gs  on  Lincoln  H’ghwav,  three  miles  from 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Price  $13,000.  MEIIL,  170 
East  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,000  ft.  lumber,  besides 
P-ops  and  wood;  stock  and  tools;  well  located; 
good  buildings,  fruit,  water,  road:  excellent 
chance.  THOMAS  McLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant;  good  0-room  house, 
cement  cellar;  capacity  1,0<F)  birds:  fruit,  gar¬ 
den;  near  denot,  village  and  schools.  Owner, 
W.  H.  PAYNE,  Huntington  Sta.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 127-acre  farm,  G-eene  Co.,  N.  Y. ,’ 
3  miles  to  Hudson  River,  2’A  to  station;  100 
acres  flat,  very  productive;  wood  lot  and  fruit; 
9-room  horse,  new  barn,  silo,  garage  and  all 
necessary  buildings;  on  good  road;  pleasantlv 
located;  write  for  pa-ticnlars.  ADVERTISER 
7007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  7-rocm  house;  best 
condition;  barn  30x88;  wagon  shed,  new  silo, 
tile  brick  hog  house  25x50;  2  hen  houses,  work 
shop,  3  horses,  10  cows,  1  bull,  registered, 
1  heifer,  about  200  chickens,  all  farming  tools, 
3  horsepower  engine,  sawing  outfit,  cider  press, 
3S  tons  of  hay,  oats,  all  other  croos:  plenty 
fruit;  V.  acre  raspberries;  5  mi'os  to  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,_  public  ma-ket;  2  m'les  to  street  ear 
line,  14  mile  to  village*:  go. ono  down,  balance 
on  easy  terms.  H.  SPHERING,  Port  Crane, 


FARM  WANTED — About  100  acres,  with  good 
orchard  and  good  buildings,  on  main  line,  near 
Norwich  or  New  London,  C"nn..  with  stock  and 
imnlements:  g-'ve  full  pn"*!eula-«:  ro  agents. 
Address  SAMUEL  SCHWARTZBERG,  3078 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE — Owner  gring  abroad — 171  acres 
moot  I'esi-.able  dai-v  fa-m  on  State  road,  near 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.:  large,  level  fields:  good  build¬ 
ings;  cosy,  old-time  home;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  only  $0  000;  cash  and  $4,500  mortgage; 
act  quicklv;  must  sell  at  once.  H.  L.  WOEH- 
LER,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


COMMUTER’S  FARM  for  sale  or  exchange:  hour 

out;  on  State  read:  modernized  bouse,  barn; 
go-d  soil:  f-nit:  woodlot.  ADVERTISER  7084, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 245-ae-e  g-a'n,  dairy  and  stock 

farm;  old  Colonial  house,  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion;  new  modem  20-eow  barn  and  mi'k  house, 
two  big  silos,  horse  barn,  machine  guo-’s.  bull 
and  calf  pens,  garage;  water  in  a’l  buildings; 
eood  liog-tlght  fencing:  sta-di-g  t'o>be-:  send 
fo-  full  description.  W.  A.  STOCKTON,  Black- 
stone.  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 103  ae-es:  100  plowuble; 

l°rel;  hav,  grain,  potato  land;  7--oom  house, 
sta'de.  shed,  orchard,  sugar  bosh,  timber:  sta- 
five  miles;  $19  per  acre.  C.  MILLS.  Swain, 
N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE — Fine  farm:  consists  of  145  acres: 

114'  miles  from  the  village  of  Cobleskill:  good 
buildings;  fi*m  horse:  r"nn:ng  water  to  bouse, 
barn  also.  LAMONT’S  FARM,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— ’’’o  b--v  or  re"t,  f  >  -o  cf  30  aeres  or 
more;  within  30  m'les  of  narrisburg.  Pa.,  pre- 
f °”r“d .  ADVERTISER  7077,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOE  S  \LE — Two  103-acre  fa-ms:  close  to  town: 

buildings  on  each  worth  $8,000:  your  choice 
for  $8,000  ;  204  acres:  buildings  worth  $10,000: 
geR  it  for  $9,000;  10  acres:  buildings  worth 
$2,400;  sell  it  fl~r  $2  000:  10  acres:  buildings 
worth  S3  000;  sell  it  for  83.0(F):  some  50  to  75- 
aere  places.  F.  E.  BURCH.  East  Orwell,  O. 


10O  ACRES.  Pichmondv'Ue,  New  York:  extra 
good  potato  farm:  all  fenced:  80  ae-es  tillable, 
30  pasture,  10  light  timber;  8-room  house,  large 
ba-n.  shed,  other  buildings;  price,  including  10 
m'lch  ee  ws.  50  liens,  all  ponimpent,  standing 
c—"'s,  $25  per  month,  with  $2  500  fi-st  pavment; 
sell'ng  to  settle  estate;  w'E  sbmv  pi—qiertv. 
.IDVINlsrn  A  TOE  P"E.  care  Nemeyer,  857 
Sloan  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Miscellaneous 


AVOCADOS,  9  to  12-lb.  package,  according  to 
size  cf  fruit,  4th  zone,  $2;  5th  zone  ami  be¬ 
yond.  $2.50;  or  $1.50  C.  O.  D..  postage  extra, 
(Wl  September  15;  after,  price  on  a-'nlioation. 
GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


BUCKWHV  *T  HONEY,  in  OO-'b.  cans,  20e  per 
lb.;  in  10-lb.  pails.  23c:  oual’ty  flue.  G.  W. 
BELDEN,  R.  D.  1.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


FOPn’Y  seemp'-hand  390-egg  size  Cvphe-  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  MeAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


HONVY — Extracted  clover,  00  lbs.,  $15.00;  four 
10-lb.  pails.  $10.80:  four  5-lb.  iiails,  $5.80; 
f.  o.  b.  on-  station:  10  lbs.  prepaid  in  second 
zone.  $3:  third  zone.  $3.25.  Buckwheat  (dark) 
lienev,  10%  less  than  above  pri-ms.  Snee'al 
prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Intermitlenal  0  b— so  engine  in 
good  condition.  H.  E.  FURBECK,  300  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany,  New  York. 


WANTE" — On-den  t-aetor;  cider  press.  JOHN 
M.  ESTERLY,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

WANTfb — Candce  incubator:  a^v'sc  ’ust  what 
you  have  to  oifer.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  French- 
town,  N.  J. 


WA  N’l'i’D — Large-s’ze  M  a  m  moth  iueubator. 
YARMOND  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HOPS  for  sale.  1920  crop:  fresh  and  strong;  by 
pound  or  bale;  also  farm.  State  road.  V*  mile 
to  railroad.  G.  STRINGER,  Madison,  N.  "Y. 


EXCELLENT  dairv  cow  hav  in  aarload  lots; 
price  right.  R.  C.  MacKLEY,  Rrogueville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor  manure  spreader; 

nearly  new;  perfect  condition;  price  $125  00: 
rented  farm  ami  have  no  use  for  it.  Also  a  390- 
egg  Prairie  Slate  1919  model  incubator,  like 
new:  fi-st  check  for  $45.00  tabes  it.  MARVIN 
T.  FORSTER.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A v®rv  t-aeter  and  plow;  new.  F. 
RANDALL.  West  Stocbbridge,  Mass. 


Other  Adverfisments  of  Snbscribprs ’ 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1493. 
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Doing  More  In  Less  Time  at  Less  Cost 
—  That  Is  Economy! 

WHEN  97  Overland  Sedans  under  all  weather  and  road  condi¬ 
tions,  recently  averaged  25.2  miles  per  gallon,  they  dramatically 
illustrated  Overland  economy. 

The  same  nimble  stamina  with  economy  won  the  1920  Los  Angeles- 
Yosemite  contest.  Average  35.1  miles  per  gallon !  The  355  mile 
contest  included  100  miles  of  mountain  roads.  The  winner  was  a 
stock  Overland  touring  car  with  standard  Triplex  Springs. 

A  stock  Overland  Sedan  also  won  in  its  class,  averaging  27.6  miles 
per  gallon.  Of  course  experts  drove  these  carefully  adjusted  cars. 
But  normal  experience  shows  you  can  rightly  expect  great  economy 
in  gasoline,  and  also  in  tires  and  upkeep. 

Overland  economy  and  stamina  is  due  to  the  light  weight  of  fine 
alloy  steel,  plus  the  remarkable  riding  qualities  of  Triplex  Springs. 
They  protect  car  and  passengers  from  road  shocks. 

Overland  gives  you  maximum  mileage  with  comfort ,  for  every 
dollar  of  your  investment.  You  can  accomplish  more,  in  less  time, 
at  less  cost. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans ,  Coupes ,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
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A  Flock  of  Shropshires  on  a  Nebraska  Farm 


Helps  Keep  Out  Disease,  Lice  and  Mites 
Gives  a  Sunny  Sweetness  to  Interiors 

An  unsanitary  building  lessens  the  owner’s  profits  just  as  an  unhealthy 
body  lessens  the  earning  power  of  a  human  being.  It  may  take  years 
of  hard  work  to  recover  the  losses  caused  by  a  single  invasion  by  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  A  pound  of  Carbola  on  the  walls  of  the  stable,  poul¬ 
try  house,  pig  pen,  or  other  building  is  a  preventive  of  disease  that  is 
easier  to  apply  than  a  ton  of  cure — and  costs  a  few  cents  where  the  ton 
of  cure  may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  germ-proof,  lice- 
proof,  mite-proof  walls  and  other  surfaces,  Carbola  gives  you  extra 
light  and  sunny-sweet  interiors  and  a  general  evidence  of  cleanliness  that 
are  worth  many  times  more  than  the  little  time  it  takes  to  apply  this 
quickly-mixed,  smooth-flowing  combination  of  paint  and  disinfectant. 
Carbola  dries  a  snow  white.  The  germicide  it  contains,  many  times 
stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid,  is  a  dependable  preventive  of  the  start 
and  spread  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect  man  or  beast.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-caustic  and  will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock 
that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Makes  It  Easier  To  Do  Work  That  Must  Be  Done 

— and  makes  a  better  job  of  it 

Whitewashing  takes  time.  Then  disinfectant  on  top  of  whitewash  takes  more  time.  Carbola  takes 
less  time  than  whitewashing  alone.  You  simply  stir  the  Carbola  powder  in  water  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  you  have  a  smooth-flowing  paint  and  strong  disinfectant  both  ready  to  apply  in  one 
operation.  No  straining,  waiting  or  bother.  Does  not  spoil  if  left  standing — once  mixed,  always 
ready  for  use.  You  put  it  on  with  brush  or  sprayer  to  wood,  brick,  'stone,  cement  or  other  surface, 
or  over  whitewash.  It  gives  the  surface  a  smooth,  neat  coating  and  goes  into  every  crack  and  crevice, 
destroying  disease  germs,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc. — and  stays  there  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
Carbola  does  not  clog  the  sprayer  as  whitewash  does.  It  does  not  peel  or  flake.  The  germicide, 
strong  from  the  first,  grows  stronger  as  the  paint  dries — does  not  evaporate.  It  has  no  disagreeable 
odor.  A  gallon  (a  pound  of  the  powder)  covers  200  square  feet. 

Use  Carbola  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  help  save  your  cows  from  death  by  contagious  disease  and  to  keep  them  in  the  health  necessary  to 
get  their  best  production;  to  help  save  your  pigs  from  diseases  that  are  so  costly  and  to  help  them  put 
on  weight  quicker;  to  lessen  death,  sickness  and  discomfort  in  your  flock  and  get  more  grown  birds 
from  your  chicks  and  more  eggs  from  healthier  and  more  comfortable  hens;  to  replace  dirt  and  dark¬ 
ness  with  wholesomeness  and  light  in  any  building;  to  save  much  of  the  time,  labor  and  expense  it 
means  to  first  whitewash  and  then  disinfect — and  to  get  the  better  results  that  Carbola  gives. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 


Where  to  Use  It 

In  stables 

poultry  houses 

cellars  bog  pens 

garages  kennels 

creameries 

rcbbit  hutches 

outbuildings 

factories 

warehouses 

and  on  tree  trunks,  fences, 
etc.,  and  as  a  lice  powder, 
for  which  it  is  unexcelled. 


Where  to  Get  It 

By  ordering  Carbola  now 
you  will  have  it  when  you 
are  ready  to  use  it.  Your 
hardware,  seed,  drug  or 
paint  dealer  has  Carbola 
on  hand  or  can  get  it.  If 
not  order  direct.  Prompt 
shipment  by  parcel  post 
or  express.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  money 
back. 


10  lh>  (10  gal.  )  $1.1' 5  aid  postage.  20  lbs.  '(20  gals.)  $2.C0  delivered.  (50  lbs.  50  gals.)  C3.00  delivered 

Add  25 for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
Tiia1  packape  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid 
For  the  convenience  of  large  users  Carbola  is  also  packed  in  barrels  holding  about  350  >bs  each 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.R  7  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Will  the  Burnt  Farmer  Put 

r 


A  GENERAL  CONDITION. — Last  Spring  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  statement  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man  that  he  was  in  position  to  produce  a  lot  this 
season,  and  intended  to  take  a  chance  on  high  costs 
to  make  a  good  profit  on  his  venture  from  the  ex¬ 
pected  high  prices.  Judging  from  the  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  of  September  4,  the  Hope  Farmer  got  burnt 
and  is  stirred  up  about  it.  We  are  all  sorry  for  the 
burning,  but  glad  for  the  anger.  Most  of  us,  wheth¬ 
er  we  took  a  chance  on  extra  production  or  planted 
the  usual  quantity,  are  in  the  same  stew  kettle.  I 
believe  that  present  conditions  are  the  best  that  we 
farmers  could  possibly  experience  if  we  will  profit 
by  the  hard  lesson.  Probably  the  farmer  is  the 
poorest  business  man  in  the  world.  lie  produces 
without  reference  to  demand,  sells  for  what  he  can 
get.  regardless  of  cost,  and  buys  in  small  quantities 
at  prices  which  are  established  for  him.  I  should 
lay  the  blame  for  the  present  situation  right  at' our 
own  doors. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION.— Why  don’t  we  pro¬ 
duce  according  to  the  probable  demand?  Why  don’t 


pooled  the  crop  for  five  years  and  hired  the  best  men 
they  could  get  to  handle,  market  and  advertise  the 
crop.  Formerly  the  price  was  set  by  the  buyers,  and 
the  growers  and  the  little  towns  were  poor ;  now  the 
price  is  set  by  the  organization,  which  controls  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  crop,  and  everyone  is  prosperous.  One 
man  couldn’t  dominate  the  market ;  a  hundred  men' 
cannot  dominate  the  market;  but  all  the  growers 
together  can  and  do  dominate  the  market  and  make 
money  on  their  investment.  That  is  what  we  farm¬ 
ers  must  do  to  put  our  business  on  a  sound  basis — 
organize  to  get  power  and  use  it ! 

UNPAID  LABOR. — I  often  think  of  that  old  to¬ 
mato  grower  who  didn’t  want  to  count  his  time  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Some  years  ago,  on  every  farm 
in  this  section,  there  lived  a  family  who  had  been 
there  for  years.  The  farms  are  still  known  by  the 
names  of  these  former  owners.  All  the  family, 
father,  mother  and  boys,  worked  hard  and  long. 
They  didn't  count  the  cost.  They  were  satisfied  with 
their  living  and  a  small  surplus  from  the  unpaid 
labor  of  wife  and  children.  Through  poor  methods 


Out  the  Fire? 


count  the  cost?  I  am  wondering  how  long  I  can 
.stand  it ! 

WHERE  THE  BLAME  LIES.— With  farming 
costs  high  or  higher,  and  with  prices  in  many  cases 
far  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  outlook  is  far 
from  encouraging.  If  there  is  not  a  decided  change 
the  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  a  man  who  is  unfit 
to  do  more  than  slave  along  for  a  pittance.  The 
brains  will  be  elsewhere.  But  there  is  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  The  world  is  for  the  strong. 
Those  who  fight  for  their  rights  get  them  :  those  who 
wait  for  them  keep  on  waiting.  The  middlemen  will 
pay  what  they  please  just  as  long  as  we  let  them. 
The  politicians  will  appeal  to  our  patriotism  and  fix 
our  selling  prices  and  import  Danish  butter  until 
our  united  strength  is  to  be  feared.  They  are  not 
to  blame.  We  are. 

FARMERS’  UNREST.— I  think  that  there  is  a 
great  unrest  among  farmers  today.  I  believe  that 
the  near  future  will  see  a  most  remarkable  change 
for  the  better  in  the  business  side  of  farming.  The 
beginnings  are  certainly  in  sight.  Threfore  I  rejoice 


A  Hushing  Bee  in  the  Field.  Plenty  of  Red  Ears  Here.  Fig.  S/IS 


"e  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  our  fruit  and  grain 
iiiul  truck,  and  combine  to  sell  for  a  price  that  will 
insure  a  profit?  Why  don't  we  buy  our  feed  and  our 
fertilizer  and  our  lime  by  the  carload,  in  the  best 
market,  instead  of  by  the  ton  at  the  local  dealer’s 
price?  Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  no  man  can 
tell  what  the  harvest  will  be  in  a  given  year,  but  he 
can  estimate  from  previous  records  what  it  is  likely 
h>  be.  And  as  for  figuring  costs.  I  never  think  of  this 
without  recalling  a  meeting  1  once  attended  to  fix 
ino  price  for  can-house  tomatoes.  An  old  farmer  got 
UP  during  the  discussion  with  the  following  remark: 
"ell,  now,  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  count  in  our 
1 11110  in  figuring  out  the  cost.  If  we  weren’t  raising 
tomatoes  we  might  not  be  doing  anything!”  Fine 
reasoning.  He  might  have  been  in  town  at  GOc  an 
hour! 

ORGANIZATION  NEEDED.— Of  course  we  must 
certainly  realize  that  to  control  production,  and  to 
huy  and  sell  effectively  we  must  organize  for  the 
purpose.  I  have  just  been  reading  of  the  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  California  raisin  growers.  They 


in  many  cases  the  farms  decreased  in  fertility. 
Finally,  the  boys  became  disgusted  with  all  work  and 
no  pay.  and  went  to  town.  The  old  man  tried  to 
work  the  farm  with  hired  help,  found  it  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  or  unprofitable,  moved  to  town,  and  rented  his 
farm.  A  few  years  of  shifting  tenants  and  the  farm 
was  thoroughly  run  down.  Now  these  impoverished 
farms  change  hands  every  year,  to  their  further  ruin, 
while  their  former  owners  eke  out  a  miserable  ex¬ 
istence  in  town,  sighing  for  the  good  old  days  and 
casting  a  gloomy  pall  on  the  present.  If  they  had 
only  counted  the  cost  of  their  labor  and  insisted  on 
more  than  a  bare  living,  how  different  the  situation 
would  be.  I  hire  a  very  good  man.  who  formerly 
owned  his  own  farm,  at  $3.75  for  a  nine-hour  day. 
Every  week,  to  pay  his  wages.  I  have  to  sell  one  of 
the  following  things  which  I  raise:  A  150-lb.  hog.  a 
small  calf,  a  ton  of  hay.  11  bu.  of  wheat  (an  acre, 
this  year),  225  qts.  of  milk.  1.150  ears  of  sweet  corn, 
350  eggs,  three  crates  of  strawberries,  15  baskets  of 
No.  1  apples  or  peaches.  If  I  continue  farming  I 
must  hire  this  man  or  another  like  him.  Shall  I 


— rather  grimly — when  the  Dope  Farmer  gets  burnt, 
and  when  my  neighbor  gets  burnt,  and  even  when  I 
get  burnt,  because  I  feel  that  we  are  all  getting  so 
mad  about  it  that  something  is  bound  to  happen. 

New  Jersey.  r.  l.  s. 

A  Cargo  of  Wool  in  Port 

WE  are  drawing  near  the  time  for  audible  noises 
on  choice  patriotism  from  many  who  want 
office,  and  it  will  be  fitting  for  voters,  whether  they 
believe  in  protection  on  wool  or  not,  to  read  the 
following  news  item : 

Boston.  July  23. — The  American  steamship  West 
Isleta  is  in  port_with  a  cargo  of  woo!,  machinery.  1.700 
tons  of  rags.  525  bales  of  rags  and  cuttings,  and  many 
cases  of  dolls  from  Germany. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  New  York  friend  who  tells 
me  that  an  agent  of  an  English  clothing  house  is  in 
the  city;  that  he  and  many  others  are  giving  their 
measure  for  overcoats  made  from  pure  English  wool 
at  $45  and  under,  the  same  class  that  sells  there  at 
$S5  up.  He  says  they  have  been  buying  other  years, 
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and  suggests  that  I  avail  myself.  Personally,  I  am 
fixed.  My  good  overcoat  was  bought  in  15)07.  made 
to  order  for  $25.  It  i.as  had  its  second  velvet  collar 
put  on.  and  it  will  v.  ear  out  a  few  more — and  me. 
!  i  was  cloth  made  .  om  virgin  wool.  This  coat  has 
been  inspected  by  thousands,  and  has  called  up  hun¬ 
dreds  as  good,  worn  longer  or  shorter  time. 

What  1  want  to  say  is  that  there  is  a  duty  on 
cloth  to  protect  the  “infant”  manufacturer,  and  also 
a  duty  to  protect  “infant”  clothing  makers,  but  the 
English  can  pay  both  these  duties  and  sell  at  half 
the  price  Americans  pay  for  shoddy  clothing  from 
the  aforesaid  “infants."  I  had  an  old  friend  who, 
when  liis  crop  of  nice  hay  was  ruined  by  the  rain, 
said :  “Things  ain’t  arranged  right  in  this  world.” 
Surely  there  is  something  out  of  gear  in  arrange¬ 
ments  when  clothing  sells  protected  at  extortionate 
prices,  and  shoddy  is  free. 

Grant  for  argument  that  home  shoddy  should  have 
no  restrictions,  this  mutilated,  mud-soaked,  blood¬ 
stained.  sorrowful,  pitiful,  loathsome  rubbish,  sal¬ 
vaged  by  the  miscreants  who  caused  it.  should  be 
barred.  Instead  it  is  here  to  make  clothing  for 
sovereign  Americans,  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  cleaned, 
and  there  are  4.000.000  pounds  of  it.  there  is  enough 
for  one  million  suits,  or  if  used  in  half  proportions, 
two  million  will  wear  it.  The  writer  has  always  had 
conscientious  scruples  against  wearing  shoddy,  and 
this  confirms  them.  When  in  the  Southland  I  in¬ 
formed  the  good  folks  there  that  they  were  wearing 
the  cast-off  shreds  of  the  poor  and  lowly  “without 
regard  to  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude.”  but  those  rags  were  elegant  compared  with 
these. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  men  start  on  a 
down-hill  course  they  generally  keep  on  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Shoddy  men  have  deceived  the  people  with 
worthless  fibers,  sold  as  high  or  higher  than  good 
ones  should.  This  “cargo”  is  the  limit.  If  the 
“infants”  who  have  made  billions  off  the  sheepmen 
and  the  public  are  protected,  we  are  determined  to 
have  a  stiff  tariff  on  both  shoddy  and  raw  wool.  The 
reader  can  see  how  easily  they  get  $40  or  more  per 
overcoat,  and  if  there  was  a  duty  of  $1  a  pound  on 
wool,  and  the  grower  got  the  full  benefit,  it  would 
mean  but  $7  on  a  virgin  wool  suit,  which  you  cannot 
now  buy  under  $100,  if  you  can  find  it  afall. 

Again,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  we  are  determined  that 
clothing  shall  tell  the  truth.  It.  can  sell  for  “all 
wool”  all  it  wants  to,  but  if  there  is  any  from  the 
garbage  heap,  or  from  Germany,  it  must  say  so. 
T.ook  at  the  conditions  of  wool  in  America,  then  look 
at  the  clothing  feature.  If  they  will  not  awaken  the 
people,  they  are  dead.  Here  on  one  hand  is  as  good 
and  as  necessary  a  class  of  people  as  can  be  found 
with  the  1920  clip  on  hand  practically  worthless, 
because  only  a  little  is  needed  to  carry  rags.  Then 
think  of  the  cost  of  the  depraved  clothes  worn  by 
the  people,  or  notice  the  class  in  the  show  windows 
at  the  prices  with  the  "per  cent  off.” 

Also  we  are  determined  to  have  a  wider  market 
for  wool.  A  little  autocracy  is  all  we  ever  had.  It 
is  dangerous  to  commit  too  much  power  to  any 
humans.  They  get  too  gay.  Listen  to  this:  “It  is 
the  talk  in  the  trade  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  sit 
tight  and  get  all  the  wool  we  need  by  simply  paying 
the  freight”  That  is  cheering  news  to  growers 
whose  wool  cost  them  more  than  a  dollar  a  pound 
and  are  now  financially  embarrassed.  There  must 
be  woolen  mills  nearer  the  sheep  pastures.  Wool  is 
about  all  sent  to  the  seaboard,  with  expenses  on  it 
and  returned  manufactured.  Wool  and  clothing  must 
be  manipulated  where  it  is  grown,  in  mills  owned 
and  controlled  by  wool  growers,  and  the  cloth  sold 
direct  to  the  people  there  who  want  it.  If  this  wool 
stored  all  over  Ohio  was  made  into  virgin  wool  cloth 
a  quarter  of  a  million  suit  patterns  could  be  sold  to 
buyers  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each  before  New  Year’s. 

This  dead  wool  market  to  get  the  clip  for  nothing 
is  rlie  “straw.”  Producers  in  all  lines  are  asserting 
themselves,  and  wool  growers  have  had  more  impo¬ 
sition  than  all  others,  so  we  promise  ourselves  that 
we  will  grow  wool  profitably  in  the  near  future,  and 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  public  at  the  same  time. 
All  who  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble  are  with  us, 
and  the  press  also  is  giving  us  a  show.  Until  two  or 
three  years  ago  it  scorned  us  and  few  would  listen, 
but  the  trouble  now  is  so  glaring  that  “enough  is 
plenty.”  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio.  _ _ 

Sand  for  Fertilizing  Muck  Soil 

ACTING  on  a  suggestion  made  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  II.  N.-Y.,  that  an  application  of  sand 
on  muck  land  would  produce  good  results,  George 
Fredericks,  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  spread  four 
to  six  inches  of  white  sand  on  about  one-half  acre, 
in  a  four-acre  lot,  and  after  preparation  planted  the 
whole  to  yellow  dent  corn  on  May  15,  1920.  The 


seed  came  up  in  fine  shape,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
field  made  a  good  showing,  but  there  was  a  marked 
difference  to  be  noted  on  the  sanded  portion  over 
that  not  so  treated.  I  counted  two  to  four  fine  ears 
of  -corn  to  a  stalk,  and  never  saw  more  thrifty 
growth.  Thinking  it  would  interest  you  to  learn 
how  your  readers  take  advice  and  profit  by  it,  1 
enclose  two  pictures,  made  July  23,  1920.  by  my 
grandson,  Richard  II.  Nelson,  an  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher  of  a  truth,  for  these  are  bis  first  pictures. 
Fig.  477  is  the  sand  treated  patch  and  Fig.  470  is 
that  without.  james  fox. 

Illinois. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  sand  may  have  been  a  mixture  of 
shell  marl,  in  which  case  it  would  have  sweetened 
the  mink  land  and  also  opened  it,  or  made  it  more 
porous.  Plain,  dry  sand  mixed  with  clay  or  muck 
will  often  show  results  which  are  quite  surprising. 


The  Garden  Tractor  As  a  Family  Affair.  Fig.  41 4 


While  the  sand  does  not  add  much  of  any  plant  food, 
it  improves  ihe  texture  of  the  muck  soil.  By  itself 
the  muck  is  solid,  damp  and  inclined  to  pack  hard 
or  bake.  The  sand  mixed  through  it  opens  up  the 
muck  and  improves  drainage  and  lets  in  the  air. 
The  same  thing  has  been  observed  when  sifted  coal 
ashes  are  mixed  with  stiff  clay  soils.  There  is  a 
prompt  response  in  crop  improvement,  and  many 
people  tire  convinced  that  the  coal  ashes  are  rich 
in  plant  food.  They  are  not,  but  what  they  did 
was  to  improve  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
gave  the  plants  a  better  chance.  That  is  what  the 
sand  did  on  that  muck  soil. 


The  Man  on  the  Hill  Farm 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES.' — In  your  issue  of 
September  4  you  wrote  a  discussion  of  the 
difference*  between  hill  farmers  who  succeed  and 
those  who  fail.  The  differences,  as  I  see  them,  are  of 
two  kinds.  First,  differences  in  natural  advantages, 
and,  second,  differences  in  character  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  We  sometimes  say  that  two  farmers  had 
an  equal  start  in  life,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  statement, 
as  we  know  little  of  each  other’s  private  business  or 
private  life.  Henry  Ford  finds  that  the  men  who 
have  an  unhappy  home  life  cannot  accompish  near  as 
much  work  as  others  who  live  without  friction.  If 
this  be  so,  would  not  this  one  factor  be  of  more  im- 


T ractor  and  Hand  Cultivator  Make  a  Good  Team 

Fig.  /,75 


portance  on  the  farm,  where  the  work  and  the  home 
are  so  closely  connected?  Again,  two  farms  may  lie 
adjacent,  and  yet  be  entirely  dissimilar  in  topog¬ 
raphy  and  in  character  of  the  soil.  The  Weather 
Bureau  tells  us  that  a  difference  in  air  drainage  may 
cause  a  difference  of  two  weeks  in  growing  season 
between  two  fields  on  the  same  farm. 

BUSINESS  ABILITY. — Secondly,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  ability  possessed  by  different  men.  The 
press,  and  too  often  the  agricultural  press  also,  will 
print  a  glowing  account  of  the  success  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  farmer.  Then  they  will  finish  with  that  old 
bromide,  "Mr.  -  has  done  nothing  but  what  any¬ 

one  else  could  do.”  This  is  no  more  a  fair  statement 
than  it  would  be  to  give  the  life  of  Rockefeller,  Car¬ 
negie,  Marshall  Field,  or  Ilenry  Ford,  and  then  wind 
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up  by  saying  that  all  those  were  failures  who  did 
not  do  as  well.  Point  me  out  the  farmers  who  have 
made  conspicuous  success,  and  nine  times  out  of  10 
I  can  show  you  some  unusual  advantage  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  average  man  on  the  farm. 

FARM  FAILURES.- — The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  to  some  the  Lord  gave  10  talents,  but  most  of  us 
only  received  one.  Even  if  we  use  the  one  talent  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  log¬ 
ically  be  expected  to  equal  the  man  who  possessed  10. 
The  reason  that  so  much  is  said  about  failures  in 
farming  is  that  they  are  so  apparent.  A  man  who  is 
a  failure  in  business  life  soon  sinks  and  is  immedi¬ 
ately  blotted  out,  falling  naturally  into  the  laboring 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
failures,  yet  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that,  they 
can  hang  on  for  years,  digging  a  precarious  existence 
from  the  soil.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  reason  for  the 
low  average  standard  of  farm  life. 

HILL  FARM  SPECIALTIES. — 1  agree  with  Mrs. 
Willcox  that  the  valley  farms  are-  much  the  better 
for  some  lines  of  agriculture,  but  1  believe  for  certain 
branches  of  farming  the  hill  can  offer  as  good  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  energetic  farmers  if  they  are  on  a 
fairly  good  road  to  market.  Among  lines  especially 
adapted  to  hill  farming  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Especial  attention  to  the  production  of  wood 
and  lumber,  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  sheep  rais’ng. 
potato  growing  and.  in  some  sections,  the  raising  of 
apples  or  the  production  of  a  few  beef  cattle.  In 
any  event,  try  to  produce  those  products  for- which 
soil  and  markets  are  best  fitted. 

Vermont.  kennetii  ii.  atwood. 


Work  of  the  Garden  Tractor 

HERE  is  no  question  about  the  demand  for  a 
light  tractor  which  will  do  the  work  of  one  big 
horse.  Our  people  are  constantly  writing  about  such 
a  tool.  If  it  could  do  practical  work  it  would  prove 
a  blessing  on  many  a  small  farm  where  intensive 
work  is  needed  and  a  horse  is  not  desired.  The  pic¬ 
tures  at  Figs.  474  and  475  show  what  two  neighbors 
in  a  New  York  town  have  done  T.et  one  of  them 
tell  it : 

My  neighbor  and  I  went  in  partnership  on  a  garden 
tractor  last  Spring,  and  have  a  full  line  of  tools  with  if 
and  have  had  excellent  success  with  it.  We  plowed 
under  a  nice  2-ft.  cover  crop  of  rye  and  disked  it  in 
thoroughly,  and  cultivated  and  hilled,  and  have  drawn 
wood  and  earth,  and  find  no  end  of  useful  jobs  for  it. 
And  after  our  harvest  we  shall  disk  our  gardens  and 
sow  t<>  rye  again  this  year,  with  vetch.  I  am  enclosing 
a  few  little  snapshots  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we 
are  doing  after  our  day’s  work  in  the  shop  is  done. 

WM.  T.  MORRISSEY. 

One  picture  shows  the  neighbor  and  his  family 
working  tlie  little  tractor.  The  other  shows  how  the 
tractor  and  the  hand  cultivator  make  it  good  team. 


Dimensions  of  the  United  States 

ITE  following  figures,  given  out  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  will  interest  many  of 
our  readers  who  like  to  collect  facts  about  this  coun¬ 
try: 

The  gross  area  of  the  United  States  is  3,02fi.7S9 
square  miles.  The  land  area  amounts  to  2,5)73.774 
square  miles,  and  the  water  area — exclusive  of  the  area 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  within  the  three-mile  limit — amounts  to 
53.015  square  miles. 

The  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland  is  Gape 
Sable.  Fla.,  which  is  in  latitude  25°  07'  and  longitude 
SI0  05'.  The  extreme  southern  point  of  Texas  is  iu 
latitude  25°  50'.  and  longitude  5)7°  24'.  Gape  Sable  is 
therefore  49  miles  farther  south  than  the  most  southern 
point  in  Texas. 

A  small  detached  land  area  <>f  Northern  Minnesota  at 
longitude  95°  09'  extends  northward  to  latitude  49°  23'. 

The  easternmost  point  of  the  United  States  is  West 
Quoddy  Head,  near  Eastport.  Me.,  in  longitude  66°  57' 
and  latitude  44°  49';  tin*  westernmost  point  is  Gape 
Alva.  Wash.,  in  latitude  48°  10'.  which  extends  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  longitude  124°  45'. 

From  the  southernmost  point  in  Texas  due  north  to 
the  49th  parallel,  the  boundary  between  the  I  nited 
States  and  Canada,  the  distance  is  1.598  miles.  From 
West  Quoddy  Head  due  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
distance  is  2.807  miles.  The  shortest  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  across  tin*  United  States  is  be¬ 
tween  points  near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  is  2,152  miles.  . 

The  length  of  the  Canadian  boundary  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  3,898  miles.  The  length  of 
the  Mexican  boundary  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  is 
1.744  miles.  The  length  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  line  is 
5.500  miles,  ami  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  line  is 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  borders  the  United  States  for  3, MU 
pipes.  . 

Xoarlv  all  maps  of  the  United  States  show  the  par¬ 
allels  of  latitude  as  curved  lines  and  are  likely  to  lead 
the  ordinary  observer  to  believe  that  certain  Eastern 
or  Western  States  are  farther  north  than  some  ot  the 
Central  States  that  art'’ actually  in  the  same  latitude. 
For  this  reason,  one  who  is  asked  which  extends  farther 
south.  Florida  or  Texas,  is  very  likely  to  say  "i<;xas. 
hut,  as  stated,  the  mainland  of  Florida  is  nearly  «>u 
miles  farther  south  than  the  southernmost  point  iu 
Texas.  For  the  same  reason,  when  we  consider  the  geo¬ 
graphic  positions  of  countries  south  of  the  Unitea 
States  we  find  that  errors  are  likely  to  be  made  in  esti¬ 
mating  position  or  extent  in  longitude.  Few  realize  that 
the  island  of  Cuba,  for  example,  if  transposed  direct. y 
north  would  extend  from  New  York  City  to  Indiana,  or 
that  Ilabana  is  farther  west  than  Cleveland.  <).,  or  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  due  south  of  Pittsburgh,  i  a.,  ox 
that  Nome,  Aluska,  is  farther  west  tbau  Hawaii. 
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The  Manurial  Value  of  Cattle  Feed 


I  am  taking  over  the  general  live  stock  departments 
of  a  Massachusetts  farm,  and  as  in  the  past,  where  I 
have  been  located  as  manager  of  farms,  there  has  been 
quite  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  matter  of  credits 
from  the  farm  department  from  manure  received  from 
dairy  herds  especially.  The  general  rule  is  for  the  farm 
to  furnish  bedding  and  receive  the  manure  in  exchange, 
and  as  grain  has  been  fed  quite  heavily  the  manure  has, 
I  have  always  felt,  a  much  higher  value  than  that  which 
was  received.  I  am  wondering  if  we  cannot  work  out 
a  plan  whereby,  when  we  know  the  actual  amount  of 
feed  consumed,  the  amount  of  material  constituents  can 
be  determined  and  credited  to  the  dairy  herd  at  pre¬ 
vailing  market  valqe  for  such  constituents 
in  commercial  fertilizers  at  stated  times 
of  the  year.  It  is,  you  will  realize,  an 
easy  matter  to  work  out  the  amount 
passing  on  into  the  manure,  and  my  con¬ 
tention  has  always  been  that  as  these 
are  in  the  manure,  why  should  the  dairy 
herd  not  receive  the  value  for  same,  to 
which  it  is  entitled?  I  have  taken  this 
matter  up  with  the  experiment  stations, 
and  they  cannot  give  any  sensible  reason 
why  the  dairy  should  not  receive  due 
credit.  The  only  excuse  is  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  exchange  manure  for  bedding. 

I  am  giving  you  as  an  instance,  for 
■example,  amounts  of  feed  that  might  be 
consumed  in  one  month  by  a  certain  herd. 

I  am  showing  the  fertilizing  constituents 
in  same,  and  I  have  deducted  25  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  In  actual 
tests  I  should  only  have  taken  oil'  20  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  it  good  measure.  You  will  notice 
the  balance  which  I  have  shown  as 
manurial  constituents.  Why  should  not 
the  dairy  herd  receive  the  market  value 
of  these  and  be  charged  for  the  bedding, 
which  would,  if  it  were  straw,  also  be 
charged  back  to  the  farm  at  its  manurial 
value?  That  is.  the  dairy  pays  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  straw  per  ton,  and 
charges  it  back  to  its  value  for  manure. 

The  straw  and  hay  is  all  delivered  to  the 
dairy  baled,  therefore  easy  to  know  actual 
weights. 

Only  one  question  can  arise,  and  that 
is :  what  kind  of  care  this  manure  is  to 
receive.  It  will  no  doubt  be  our  plan  to 
use  Barium  phosphate  in  the  gutters, 
which  will  not  be  charged  to  the  herd  at 
all.  but  the  farm  will  furnish  it  at  their 
own  expense  for  us  to  incorporate  into 
the  manure  in  this,  the  best  way.  So 
this  item  of  charge  and  credit  will  be 
eliminated.  The  manure  will  be  well- 
cared  for,  and  in  pit,  hauled  out  as  near 
as  practical  as  fast  as  made.  When 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time 
it  will  be  kept  wetted  down,  as  in  this 
system  the  farm  is  not  to  be  charged  for 
manure  by  the  ton  weight,  but  by  what 
goes  through  the  cows,  less  the  above  per¬ 
centages  in  deductions. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  give  you  the 
mixture  of  grain,  as  1  do  not  feel  that 
we  need  to  go  into  that  amount  of  detail 
to  reach  our  point,  but  will  say  that  these 
figures  are  fairly  correct,  having  been 
secured  from  the  unquestionable  source 
of  Henry  &  Morrison. 

MONTH  FEEDS  CONSUMED  BY  MATURE 
DAIRY  CATTLE : 


tie  during  the  last  year  of  his  lease  and,  by  law,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  manure  on  the  farm,  he  felt 
that  he  should  have  some  return  for  the  plant  food 
obtained  in  purchased  feeds.  Unless  he  did  have  some 
benefit  there  was  little  incentive  for  him  to  feed  heav¬ 
ily.  Yet  by  the  terms  of  his  lease  he  is  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  So  in  order  to  make 
some  sort  of  fair  adjustment  a  plan  was  figured  out  for 
estimating  what  is  called  the  residual  value  of  manure. 


Xitro- 

Phos- 

gen 

phoric 

Potash 

6,000  lbs.  mixed 

ration  . 

'21V2  2 

74.1 

83.1 

8.000  lbs.  clov.  hay 

104.0 

31.2 

130.4 

18.000  lbs.  silage... 

01.2 

29.  S 

79.2 

Fort,  constituents.. 

458.0 

134.1 

292.7 

Less  25 % N-10%  P-0K 

&K..0  . : 

114.5 

13.4 

29.2 

Man’l  constituents.'. 

343.5 

120.7 

263.5 

This  would  applv 

when 

the  cows  are 

stabled,  as  during  the  Winter,  and 

if  the 

cattle  are  stabled  during  the  daytime  in 
the  Summer  we  would  have  to  work  out 
■some  line  of  deductions  further  that  would 
be  fair  to  the  farm  department  for  the 
loss  of  the  manure  which  went  on  the 
pastures  when  the  herd  was  turned  out 
for  the  night. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  opening  up  a 
new  line  of  manure  values,  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  as  I  have  outlined  can 
be  made  practical  and  applicable  where 
the  amounts  of  feed  consumed  are  actually 
known.  This  is  not  any  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  our  butterfat  tests  or  our 
compounding  of  rations,  and  to  me  it 
looks  like  a  matter  we  should  take  up  and 
give  manure  the  credit  and  place  in  farm 
accounts  that  it  rightfully  deserves, 
especially  in  these  times  of  high  prices  for 
everything  in  the  fertilizer  line.  There  is 
still  one  thing  more.  I  have  not  asked 
!or  iln.v  value  for  the  fact  that  manure 
is  teeming  with  bacteria,  breaking  down 
the  organic  matter  and  making  the 
stituents  not  only  of  itself,  but  the 
more  available.  This  is  not  the  case 
commercial  fertilizers.  u.  l. 

North  Grafton,  Mass. 

O  OMETHING  of  this  plan  has  been 
^  worked  out  in  England.  You  will 
find  a  brief  explanation  in  “Fertilizers 
nnd  Manures,”  by  A.  1).  Hall.  In  Eng- 
i;md.  under  the  tenant  system,  trouble 
arose  in  estimating  the  value  of  manure 
to  the  land.  When  the  tenant  fed  cat- 


con- 

soil, 

with 

F. 


Poor  Corn  Yield  On  Untreated  Land.  Fig.  Jfl6 


Corn  Yield  Where  Land  Had  Dressing  of  Sand.  Fig. 


Unpromising  Outlook  for  Orchard. 


Fig J, 78.  (Sec  Page  1510) 


i  ui  c.vanijjiu,  suppusu  a  tenant  reeus  a  ton  or 
or  of  cornmeal  to  the  cattle  during  the  last  year  of 
his  lease,  and  leaves  the  manure  on  the  farm.  He 
has  paid  for  about  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  CO  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  35  of  potash  in  the  bran  and 
30  of  nitrogen,  12  of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of 
potash  in  the  cornmeal.  How  much  of  this  does  he 
leave  in  the  manure  for  the  next  tenant  or  for  the 
owner?  The  English  law  states  that  if  he  conducts 
the  farm  according  to  agreement,  with 
a  regular  rotation,  he  is  to  have  a 
credit  or  compensation  for  a  certain 
share  of  the  plant  food  values  in  the 
grain  he  has  fed  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  lease. 

Many  experiments  showed  that  of 
the  nitrogen  fed  to  an  animal  15  per 
cent  or  less  is  retained  by  the  animal 
in  body  or  milk.  Counting  the  usual 
losses  in  handling  manure,  it  was 
figured  that  about  one-half  the  nitro¬ 
gen  found  in  the  food  would  finally 
appear  in  the  manure  as  it  went  back 
to  the  soil.  It  might  be  more  or  less 
than  that,  according  to  the  way  the 
manure  was  handled,  but  that  is  a  fair 
average.  There  would  be  a  difference, 
too,  when  the  feed  was  fed  in  pasture, 
and  of  course  young  stock  and  milk 
cows  would  take  more  out  of  the  feed 
than  beef  animals. 

Considering  all  these  things,  the  rule 
in  England  seems  to  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Take  the  total  amounts  of  feed 
fed  during  the  year  and  figure  out  the 
average  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  and  their  value 
at  market  prices.  Then  consider  that 
of  this  plant  food  fed  during  the  last 
year  one-half  the  nitrogen,  three- 
fourths  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  all 
the  potash  is  passed  on  into  the 
manure.  For  the  last  year  but  one  of 
the  lease  one-half  of  these  valuations 
are  accepted  when  the  tenant  moves 
away.  Thus  suppose  a  tenant  feeds  a 
ton  of  bran  in  191S  and  another  ton  in 
1919.  and  moves  away  in  1920.  When 
he  came  to  settle  with  the  landlord  he 
would  receive  credit  for  12*4  pounds 
of  nitrogen  for  the  1918  crop  and  also 
15  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  35  of 
potash.  For  the  1919  crop  he  would 
be  compensated  for  25  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  45  of  phosphoric  acid  and  35  of 
potash,  because  it  would  be  argued  that 
these  quantities  of  plant  food  remained 
in  the  manure  and  soil. 

Probably  the  same  basis  for  figuring 
would  he  fair  in  such  a  case  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Surely  the  exchange  of 
a  ton  of  straw  for  the  plant  food  in  a 
ton  of  bran  or  of  cottonseed  meal  is  not 
a  fair  trade.  We  do  not  see  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  figure  out  the 
value  of  the  bacteria  in  the  manure, 
though  such  a  value  exists. 

Some  one  asks  how  to  figure  the 
value  of  a  pound  each  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  We  should 
find  what  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  will  cost  at  the  farm. 
This  could  be  figured  at  the  market 
price  for  these  chemicals.  There  is  no 
other  plant  food  in  nitrate  of  soda  ex¬ 
cept  nitrogen.  At  16  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  there  would  be  320  pounds  in  a  ton. 
If  the  price  of  the  ton  were  $80  that 
would  mean  25  cents  a  pound.  With 
a  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate  at  $25, 
there  would  be  240  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  ton,  worth  nearly 
nine  cents  a  pound.  Figures  obtained 
in  that  way  would  be  fair. 
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A  Roadside  Stand  After  the  Orchard  Got  Busy.  Fig.  .'f79.  (See  Page  1510) 


A  Canadian  Fruit  Grower  Travels 

t  This  year  I  managed  to  get  away  frot 
Nova  Scotia  to  see  how  other  apple  grow 
ors  are  doing.  Nova  Scotia  lias  a  gooc 
fair  crop,  although  not  much  more  tha 
half  that  of  last  year.  Our  crop  of  abou 
800.000  barrels  will  be  divided  betwee 
Quebec,  say  200.009  barrels,  local  100 
000  barrels,  export  to  Eurone  400,00 
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7bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Instant 

©  POSTUM 

>^A  BEVERAGE 

^ade  of  different  parts  of  Wheat 
and  e  small  portion  Of  Molasses- 


•UJWfXCTUfttO  M 


Postum  Cereal  Company. 

f*  ©ATTU  CwCEK,  HlOMlSA. 

X***  NET  WEIGHT  EIGHT  OUNCCS. 


The  cost 

is  small 
Tire  benefit 
is  great 

Tfiose  who  feel 
ill  results  from  tea  or 
coffee  drinking  soon 
profit  by  a  change  to 

Instant  Postum 

Its  pleasing  flavor,  ease  of 
preparation,  healthfulness 
and  practical  economy  com¬ 
mend  this  table  beverage. 

Sold  in  50  and  100  cup  tins. 

A  purchase  from  your  grocer 
soon  proves 

" There's  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


I  Want  to  Send, 
YOU  Nil  New  1 


Always  hang  straight  and  true, 
drag  or  warp  or  twist  out  of  shape.  No  nails  used, 
jJo  wood  joints.  Every  board  double  bolted  between 
eight  angle  steel  uprights.  Self-locking  hinges— won’t 
injure*  stock— easily  repaired— outlast  several  all  wood,  ateel, 
wire  or  pas  pipe  Rates.  Cost  lenr  ih»"  any  other  Rates  you  can 
build  or  buy.  More  than  a  million  now  in  use.  Write  lor  xrco 
I  Catalog  today.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President  (1) 

ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  1601  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will 

mail  yon  my  big  new  Gate  Book  Free — postpaid. 
Quotes  prices  lower  than  it  costs  you  to  build  homemade  all¬ 
wood  gates.  Can't- Sag  Gates  are  tho  only  farm  gates  that  are 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  ANYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

Never  sag. 


Gates 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Angu.st  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  ami  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  C0RRANT.  GRAPE. 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants,  ROSES.  PANSIES,  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  F°fau  smiFNGAND 

4J1  leading  Standard  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Pri>  e-list  free.  Write  today. 

BUNTING  S  NURSERIES.  Box  1,  Selby ville,  Delaware 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants 


SPECIAL 


Let  me  help  you  secure  the  best  of 
the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B  Katkamier  -  •  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


arm 

oncrete  Mixer 


Concrete  improvements  have  saved  money  for  so  many  farmers  that 
their  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  has  become  as  important  a  piece 
of  farm  equipment  as  their  corn  sheller  or  cultivator.  Do  away  with 
the  old-fashioned,  expensive,  back-breaking,  unsatisfactory  hand  and 
•hovel  method.  Mix  your  concrete  the  Sheldon  way  and  get  a  uniform 
mix  every  time;  save  labor,  save  time  and  save  the  cost  of  the  Sheldon 
on  the  first  job. 

SHELDON  CONCRETE  MIXER 

does  the  same  high  grade  work  as  a  $300  mixer,  yet  cotta  only  a  fraction 
as  much.  Solidly  built  tostand  strain  and  vibration  for  years.  Easy  to 
operate— easy  to  move— mixes  two  wheelbarrow sful  at  a  batch— a  l*/s 
H.  P.  engine  will  run  it 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  h . . 


and  get  our  1920  Book  on  Concrete.  It 
will  tell  you  how  you  can  save  money 
on  your  concrete  work.  Shows  all 
types  of  Sheldon  Mixers  and  gives  our 
direct-to-you  low  prices.  It’s  FREE. 
Get  your  copy  today. 

SHELDON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  775  NEHAWKA,  NEB. 


g  SHELDON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  775  Nehawka,  Neb. 
Please  send  me  your  new  48- 
page  Book. 


Name. 


"Mor® 
than  a 

million 
Can't- 

s®t 

Gilts 
now  In 
us®." 
ALVIN  V. 
ROWE. 
President. 


FOIl  RAT,E.  For  fall  sett¬ 
ing  ;  40  varieties  to  select 
from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  ROCTE2,  Hhopesdalb,  M  . 


Leading  commercial  varieties.  Fresh  dug,  direct 
from  Nursery  to  planter.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Price  list  free.  BUNTING'S  NURSERIES,  Box  1.  Shelbyvillc.  Uelawire 

WOOD  ASHES-Unleached 

packed  in  bag*.  $13  per  ton.  F.  O.  B.  Swarthinore  Pa. 

tY.  II.  LEIIIY  -  Hwurthinor®.  Pa. 

RUSSIAN  PITKUS  grower.  Enormous 

yielder.  #2.60  per  bu.  Subject,  to  advance.  Rupplv  Uni¬ 
ted.  Order  early.  ci.ovfriiai.E  FARM,  Charlott®,  N.  t. 

QirouinnrruPlanln  for  fall  setting,  #1  per  100.  Post  Paid, 
oil  anucl  I J  r  I  all  to  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Delaware 


Address. 


■ 
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.barrels.  The  quality  is  pretty  good,  at 
our  fruit  is  mainly  in  the  better-cared'*for 
orchards. 

The  journey  from  Annapolis  Valley  to 
Boston  takes  around  24  hours.  I  left 
Berwick  on  the  11  A.  M.  train,  the 
steamer  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  started  at 
6:30  P.  M’..  and  got  to  Boston  at  0  A.  M. 
next  morning;  cost  one  way.  $13.  At 
Boston  I  went  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
to  see  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
My  next  call  was  at  the  Marshall  or¬ 
chards  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  has  loO  acres  of  six  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Wealthy.  Gravenstein.  McIntosh. 
Baldwin.  Delicious  and  one  other. 

At  Amherst.  Mass..  Prof.  Waugh  and 
Prof.  Sears  have  175  acres  of  orchards, 
and  by  combining  five  old  run-down  farms 
have  a  total  of  500  acres  at  Bay  Road 
Fruit  Farm.  The  oldest  is  now  12  years 
old.  The  soil  is  light  and1  sandy,  facing 
southeast.  As  Prof.  Sears  was  away, 
the  foreman  showed  me  around.  They 
use  a  good  deal  of  Polish  labor,  and  plan 
to  thin,  their  fruit.  The  tree©  are  low¬ 
headed  and  spaced  about  30  ft.  apart. 
Their  varieties  are  Transparent.  Duchess. 
Wealthy.  Early  Williams.  Gravenstein, 
Wolf  River,  Wagener  and  McIntosh. 
Wolf  River  was  substituted  in  place  of 
Gravenstein,  which  had  been  ordered. 
They  are  now  grafted  into  McIntosh. 
Duchess  is  selling  unsorted  at  $1.25.  de¬ 
livered  at  Amherst  and  local  towns,  per 
14-quart  basket.  Early  Williams  made 
$1.75  to  $2.  At  this  farm  a  number  of 
12-year-old  McIntosh  trees  were  trans¬ 
planted  last  Fall.  A  frozen  ball  of  earth 
was  taken  with  the  apple  roots  and  tree 
and  the  dirt  ball  was  placed  in  holes 
previously  dug.  The  trees  were  leafed 
out,  and  all  looked  as  if  they  might  grow. 
Just  whether  it  will  pay  is  a  question  to 
me.  Leaf  hopper  had  done  much  dam¬ 
age.  especially  to  Wagener.  on  this  light 
soil.  They  use  lime-sulphur  and  Black 
Leaf  40  as  a  spray. 

From  Amherst  I  went,  un  to  Green  field, 
in  Franklin  County.  Mass.  Up  in  this 
hilly  section  apple  trees  come  up  in  the 
fields  and  pastures.  By  grafting  in  good 
varieties,  mainly  Baldwins,  the  growers 
have  developed  some  fine  orchards.  Driv¬ 
ing  from  Ashfield  with  John  W.  Howes 
of  Apple  Valley,  we  came  through  by 
Little  Switzerland,  and  saw  the  valley 
rolling  with  fold  below  fold  of  fields  and 
pastures.  Everywhere  in  the  field©  were 
grafted  wild  apple  trees,  and  I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  that  most  were  sprayed, 
and  as  yet  no  dusting  was  practiced. 
There  are  a  few  orchards  planted  in  rows, 
but  practically  all  in  rich  green  sod,  from 
which  the  second  crop  of  hay  was  being 
cut  at  date  of  my  visit.  John  W.  Howes 
has  444  acres  of  northern  and  northeast¬ 
ern  slopes,  with  35  arret;  of  orchard,  and 
many  detached  treee9.  He  expects  some 
300  barrels  of  apples.  Curiously  enough, 
though  he  sprays  the  higher  ground  a 
little  hotter,  ns  he  thinks,  than  the  lower 
orchards,  still  he  finds  the  McIntosh 
rather  more  scabby  on  the  high  ground, 
and  t his  every  year.  Here  I  found  Dud¬ 
ley  fan  apple  I  raise  a  lot  of).  Wealthy, 
Duchess.  Greening.  Baldwin  and  a  few 
Northern  Spy.  Gravenstein  is  too  tender; 

Mr.  Howes  looks  right  down  the  hill¬ 
side.  with  the  hills  away  in  the  distance  as 
background.  Tn  the  early  morning,  with 
the  valley  filled  with  fog  and  the  low- 
ground  grassy  hills  showing  up  here  and 
there,  it  reminded  me  of  the  islands  in 
Bermuda.  It  is  a  most  lovely  country. 
On  this  farm  T  was  pointed  out  two  good 
wrinkles.  One  is  spikes  on  the  lower  legs 
of  apple  ladders.  They  are  made  of 
Sxlx1/|  iron  screwed  on  flat  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  ladder,  then  quarter  twisted 
where  they  stick  in  the  ground.  They 
steady  the  ladder  and  also  help  in  raising 
a  heavy  ladder.  The  other  idea  is  a 
scraper  made  of  %-in.  steel,  left  square  on 
the  edges,  and  about  3%x6  in.,  with  two 
circles  bitten  out  of  two  sides  to  fit  small 
and  large  apple  trees,  the  whole  riveted 
to  'be  at  right  angles  to  handles,  which 
run  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  A  neighbor 
of  Mr.  Howes.  W.  C.  F.  Tutor,  uses  the 
1  :10  lime-sulphur  on  apple  trees  as  a 
pink  snrny.  ITis  apples  wro  good,  and 
the  foliage  undamaged.  He  used  this 
strength  last  year  also.  Evidently  con¬ 
ditions  vary. 

Another  grower  who  has  arrived  is  W. 
Dexter  Dodd  of  Hudson.  Mass.,  close  to 
West  Acton.  Mr.  Dodd  has  only  10  acres 
of  .apples,  and  does  not  raise  any  other 
crop.  Tie  keeps  the  best,  help  he  can  get 
without  regard  to  price,  sprays  and  thins 
with  judgment  and  energy,  and  was  top¬ 
ping  the  market  with  os  high  as  $6  a 
box  for  Red  Astrnchan.  Tie  uses  a  Pease 
grader,  with  which  lie  is  well  pleased, 
nis  “P  rovidence”  apple  boxes  are  open 
with  two  thin  slats  across  to  allow  of 
tying  them  on  too  of  each  other,  and 
cost  30  cents  complete,  which  is  reduced 
to  15  cents,  as  the  dealers  sell  the  box 
a  second  time  to  vegetable  growers.  The 
box  holds  about  one  blithe!  of  auples. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  metal  hoops 
on  barrels  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
a  barrel.  Mr.  Dexter  Dodd  uses  limo- 
sulphur  for  each  spray,  and  puts  Black 
Leaf  40  into  each  and  every  application. 
I  had  a  mild  disagreement  with  this,  as 
I’ve  got  an  idea  that  nicotine  does  as 
much  harm  t<>  the  foliage  as  to  the  suck¬ 
ing  insects.  However,  my  belief  is  based 
on  narrow  grounds.  He  is  interested 
with  Dir.  .Trucks  and  others  in  a  fine  co¬ 
operative  roadside  stand.  For  all  his 
spraying.  Mr.  Dodd  had  quite  a  lot  of 
leaf-hoppers. 

TTis  varieties  ran  mostly  to  Wealthy. 
Gravenstein.  McIntosh  and  Baldwin.  I 
would  put  his  point,  down  as  about  as 
good  as  can  he  grown  without  thinning. 

(Continued  on  page  1512) 


September  25,  1920 

MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 
and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

before  you  buy  your  fertilizers  for  the 
coming  season. 

Used  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
Mauure,  or  turned  under  with  some  Green 
Crop,  B-P  will  give  splendid  results 

AT  A  VERY  MODERATE  COST 

Write  for  our  worth-while  books: 

‘PHOSPHORUS  AND  MANURE” 
“B-P  MANURE  and  GREEN  CROPS” 

Headquarter®  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Free  Trial 


ttandard  of  ths  World 


W«  will  ■•nd  you  an  j  of  th« 
B«W  Path*  rhonog-rnuh* 
with  your  own  n«l«ction  of 
path*  Records  without  a 
penny  down.  Test  them  for 
10  fall  days.  If  you  decida 
to  bay®  Day  the  lowest  cash 
price  In  bit. all  monthly 
amounts.  If  It  fails  to  please, 
•and  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Easy  Terms 

Path*  Phonographs  are 
known  and  lovea  by  millions 
on  two  continents.  It  l©  the 
acknowledged  standard  of 
the  world. In  Its  library  are 
over  76,000  eelectiona  —  and 
It  plays  all  other  records, 
too.  No  needles  to  change. 
It  costa  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  phonograph. 

Pathe  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  and  address 
today.  You  assume  no  obli¬ 
gation® 


202  So 


The  Standard  Phonograph  Co, 

>o®  Peoria  St.t  Dept.  4856,  Chicago, HI®  


For  orchard,  garden  and  lawn,  grown  in  the  largest 
nursery  in  New  York  State,  backed  by  tl  «■  positive 
guarantee  of  a  firm  .1(5  v earn  old.  Sold  at 
•oat.  plus  one  profit  only.  Fall  Planting 
i?»  advisable  nnv  year  but  especially  eo 
this  venr  ns  nurserymen  are  having  great 
trouble  in  securing  seedlings  from  Franc* 
and  nursery  stock  will  be  at  a  premium 
for  the  next  few  rears.  Send  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog, 

Wo  prepay  transportation  chargee  on 
all  orders  for  over  $7.50. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. ,  49  West  St. 

Dans  ville,  N.  Y.  lJanevilU’*  Pioneer 
Nureeriee 


The  Blade  That  Made 
the  Handle  Famous 

3'/4 

inch 
Blade 

If  your 
dealer  cannot 
supply  you  send  80c.  N 
in  cash  or  stamps  and  his 
name.  for  this  guarintecd,  3-piece.N 
all  slccl  Pruning  Knife.  Besl  in 
the  Market  for  service 


Allen  Cutlery  Co.,  Inc. 

8  Wisner  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
Prefer  men  who  hav-:  horse 
or  auto. 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


iZ.l 


Pasteurized  Cider 

I  have  made  cider  for  the  past  five 
years,  but  this  year  intend  bottling  and 
pasteurizing.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
pasteurized  cider  three  hours  after  press¬ 
ing  would  have  the  cathartic  effect  that 
all  new  untreated  cider  has  until  stored 
several  days  in  a  barrel?  Would  it  be 
better  for  me  to  age  the  new  cider  in  a 
barrel  a  few  days  before  bottling  and 
pasteurizing,  provided  my  methods  were 
sanitary  and  the  alcoholic  content  is  kept 
down  ?  h.  ir.  r. 

Our  understanding  is  that  pasteurized 
cider  does  not  have  the  laxative  effect  so 
common  to  raw  cider.  It  would  be  all 
right  to  “age”  the  cider,  provided  you 
do  not  let  it  stand  long  enough  to  go  over 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  but 
the  best  operators  prefer  to  pasteurize  it 
within  a  few  hours  after  pressing. 


Extracting  Honey  and  Melting  Wax 

1.  How  can  honey  be  extracted  out  of 
broken  comb?  2.  How  is  the  wax  melted? 

Wolfboro  Falls,  N.  H.  g.  p.  g. 

• 

Honey  will  drip  from  broken  combs  if 
they  are  uncapped  with  a  thin-bladed 
knife  and  set  in  a  warm  place  where  the 
honey  will  become  sufficiently  thin  to  run. 
Placing  the  broken  combs  upon  a  wooden 
rack  above  a  pan  for  catching  the  honey 
will  expedite  matters.  Honey  may  be 
extracted  and  the  wax  melted  at  the  same 
time  by  placing  the  broken  combs  in  a 
solar  wax  extractor  and  exposing  them 
to  the  sun  on  a  hot  day.  A  solar  ex¬ 
tractor  is  simply  a  shallow  box  lined  with 
■sheet  iron  and  covered  with  glass.  This 
box  is  provided  with  one  or  more  recep¬ 
tacles  at  one  end  to  catch  the  melted 
wax  and  honey  and  is  tilted  at  the  proper 
angle  to  catch  the  sun’s  rays  and  to  per¬ 
mit  the  liquefied  wax  and  honey  to  flow 
into  the  above  mentioned  receptacles. 
After  cooling  the  wax  will  be  found  to 
have  solidified  into  a  cake  above  the 
honey. 

Old.  dirty  wax  that  will  not  melt 
readily  in  the  sun  may  be  put  into  burlap 
bags  and  immersed  in  water  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wash  boiler.  Sticks  of  wood  should 
be  placed  beneath  the  bag  containing  the 
comb.  A  weight  will  hold  the  bag  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  is 
being  boiled  over  the  kitchen  stove  and 
the  wax  will  exude  from  the  bag  to  col¬ 
lect  and  harden  into  a  cake  on  top  when 
the  water  is  allowed  to  cool.  m.  b.  d. 


Transferring  Swarm  of  Bees 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  change  a 
swarm  of  bees  from  one  hive  into  another? 
I  have  caught  a  swarm  of  honey-bees, 
and,  of  course,  I  did  not  have  a  hive,  so 
I  had  to  make  a  temporary  one.  I  shall 
have  to  change  them  into  a  good  hive. 

Bloomsburg,  N.  «T.  c.  ir.  F. 


To  get  a  colony  of  bees  to  occupy  a 
new  hive,  the  latter  should  be  fitted  up 
with  frames  in  which  foundation  has  been 
placed,  either  as  full  sheets  or  starters. 
One  or  more  frames  of  brood  in  the  new 
hive  will  make  it  still  more  attractive, 
but  are  not  essential.  Before  transfer¬ 
ring.  this  new  hive  should  be  placed  upon 
the  stand  occupied  by  the  old.  in  order 
that  field  bees  returning  with  their  stores 
may  not  become  confused  and  fail  to  find 
their  fellows.  Having  removed  the  old 
hive  and  replaced  it  with  the  new.  get  the 
bees  out  of  the  old  in  any  feasible  way, 
being  sure  that  you  get  their  queen  with 
them.  Perhaps  the  easiest  is  by  what 
is  known  as  the  drumming  method.  Smoke 
the  bees  sufficiently  to  quiet  them,  and 
protect  your  hands  and  face  by  gloves 
and  veil.  Turn  the  old  hive  bottom  side 
up,  after  having  first  made  a  hiving  box, 
without  cover,  that  will  exactly  fit  the 
bottom  of  this  hive.  Invest  the  hiving 
box  over  the  bottom  of  the  old  hive  and 
drum  upon  the  sides  of  the  latter  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  bees  have  run  up 
into  this  box ;  then  carry  them  to  the 
new  hive  upon  the  old  stand  and  dump 
them  in  front  of  the  entrance.  Kepeat 
the  drumming  until  you  have  obtained  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  with 
their  queen  and  dumped  them  before  the 
new  hive.  The  old  hive  may  now  be 
righted  and  left  in  place  for  three  weeks 
for  the  brood  to  hatch,  after  which  it  may 
be  drummed  as  before  to  secure  these 
young  bees. 

The  bees  will  run  into  the  new’  hive, 
and  if  the  queen  bee  is  with  them  will 
probably  stay.  Ttoturning  field  bees,  for 
this  work  is  best  done  on  a  day  when  the 
bees  are  carrying  in  stores,  will  enter  the 
new  hive  and  remain.  The  process,  as 
you  see.  is  very  simple,  though  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities  for  the  amateur, 
t  he  writer  recalls  his  first  attempt,  which 
finite  successful  and  without  mishap, 
wishing  to  be  sure  that  the  queen  was 
among  her  workers  in  this  case,  a  sheet 
was  placed  before  the  new  hive  upon  the 
ground  and  a  queen  excluder  was  placed 
over  the  entrance.  The  bees  dumped 
Upon  this  sheet  ran  into  the  new  hive 
through  the  excluder,  leaving  the  queen 
outside.  Having  made  sure  that  she  was 
there  by  observation,  the  exc'nder  was 
removed  and  the  queen  was  allowmd  to 


.Timmy  giggled  when  the  teacher  re 
®tory  of  the  man  who  swam  acr< 
the  liber  three  times  before  breakfa 
tou  do  not  doubt  that  a  trained  swi 
mer  could  do  that,  do  you?”  “No.  si 
answered  .Timmy,  “but  I  wonder  why 
mu  not  make  it  four  and  get  back  to  t 
sale  where  his  clothes  were.” — Crei 


CALCITE  BRAND 


:»°4)rMlCHTGAN  LIMESTONE)^; 
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Look  at  the  price  of  hay ! 

Look  at  the  cost  of  clover  seed! 

Then  ask  yourself  the  question — 

“ Can  I  afford  to  seed  to  clover  without  first  applying 

Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone 


Hi 


(Carbonate  of  Lime) 


It  is  the  best  insurance  against  loss  of  seeding 

Buy  Michigan  Limestone  this  Fall  —  WHY? 


Because 


'You  are  sure  of  getting  it. 

Shipping  conditions  are  better. 

Hauling  conditions  are  better. 

Labor  conditions  are  better. 

You  can  apply  it  to  Fall  plowed  ground  any  time— 
the  earlier  the  better. 

Prices  may  be  advanced  later. 

When  you  unload  a  car  of  Michigan  Limestone,  you 
have  an  empty  box  car  in  which  you  may  be  able 
to  ship  hay  or  potatoes. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Limestone  is  a  soft,  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime,  finely  pulverised  and  easily 
soluble  in  your  soil.  It  is  ALL  available  during  one  rotation  and  gives  you  Results  on  the  First  Crop, 
as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  your  rotation.  It  is  the  cheapest,  most  convenient  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  Liming  your  Soil. 

Guaranteed  over  99°fo  pure  carbonate 
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Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  country.  Capacity  1800  tons  per  day 


r  GET^ 
MORE 
VCROPS  > 


V 


\  Protect  your  soil  f  d V‘ 

1  and  your  next  \  Jw 
^  L  year  crop  profits 
iMpnMS  against  injury  V  f  ^ 

by  excessive  water  J 

|;sgLv  f  standing  on  land  all  ^^Model  20 
if^”t  ~  /  winter.  Can  work  land  ear.^*1 
rCtrtrrPj  lier  in  spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow* 
jng  season.  Do  {arm  terracing  now.  Get 

« ii  IsFP  L^S^Torracer  & 

g  /  ^  JrttfffSSK-'  Road  Grader 

adjustable,  reversible;  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
get  out  ol  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  old 
ones  to  4  feet  deep;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees ;  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men.  j. 
Every  farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name  for 
Free  Book  and  Special  Introductory  Ofier. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc.  MKK5, 

Bo*  534  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Ditch  Before 
Winter  Rains 


10  Days'.  Free  Trial 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


'a^PVWJ* 


Buy  Paint 


.%vw.r, 


DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$  1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«  d  i  t c*  rrr\,j  Roof,  Barn 

■tv  U  VA vAjEjU  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference :  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  1ERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JCRSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


135-ACRE  EQUIPPED  FARM  BARGAIN 

L  mile  from  village  aiidR.lt.  15  acres  timber,  sugar 
bush  uud  evaporator.  Good  set  of  buildings,  running 
w  ater.  Ifi  head  cattle  U  registered)  teiuu,  tools  and  crops 
included,  for  #7,800.  Serious  illness,  reason  for  selling. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

MA.NUEY1LLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc  ,  Depl  I.  Glean,  N.  Y 


Send  for 

FREE  Book 

,T.  of  prize- winning  recipes 
i  for  curing  and  smoking  meats 
l“  and  fish  at  home.  Book  also 
tells  how  to  save  half  on  meat 
bills  with  a  National  Giant  Portable 
Smoko  Housa.  Operated  In  or  outdoors. 
Run*  on  uwdiut.  cob*  and  little  berk  for  seaaooln*. 


««•  4Mitaav  mom  i 


l£U*T 

HOUSE 


(  A 7 Yearn*  Sueeeu.  Bewareoilmititiooi  and  Experiment* 

J.  Thousands  of  National  Giants  In  a  so  In  U.  S.  and  foreign  coun-  | 
fj  tries.  Positively  best  way  to  smoke  bams,  bacon,  etc.  After  } 
//  smoking  meats  ose  for  atora  housa.  Made  in  8  sixes.  Flr#«  I 
/  proof.  Guaranteed.  FREE  BOOK  fives  recipes,  low  prices, 
f  full  details.  Investigate! 

1  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
MF8.  CO. 

358  McChinfft. 

Bloom: 
llliotit 

Get 
FREE 
BOOK 


ON  yOUR  DRAG  SAW 

"DIG  increase  in  my  factory  enables  me 

j  SJ  to  make  lowest  cash  offer  on  a  Drag  Log  Saw. 
Lever  Control  to  Start  or  Stop  Saw  while  engine 
runs.  Arm  Swing  and  Force  Feed  for  fast  cutting. 
Powerful  4-cycle  engine  with  speed  regulator,  5-ft. 
saw  blade.  Complete,  ready  to  use.  $125  F.  O.  B. 
Kansas  City,  $6.80  extra  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Buy  MOW!  While  you  can  Save  $50 


Get  My  Special  Prices  now  being  made  on  Stationary  and  Portable  Engines — 

in  sizes  2.  3,  4.  6,  8, 12,  16,  22  and  30  H.  P.  Also,  Power  Cut-Off  Sawa  for  sawing  cord  wood 
and  pole  wood.  This  $125  Offer  on  WITTE  Drag  Log  Saws  is  for  immediate  acceptance. 
Don't  wait  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  this  big  advertising  offer.  You  know  if  it’s  a  WITTE, 
it's  all  right.  All  improvements:  fully  guaranteed.  Have  your  banker  wire  order  today 
and  Save  $60.  Address  your  nearest  shipping  point. 

1  893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  893  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

orA*  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 

JjUIjVIjU  *rom  llll!  ulowu  vines,  wheal, 
oats,  rye  ami  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.. Morristown.Tenn. 


For  Sale— Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


WELL  dipaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  youv  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  andsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address : 

‘The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Comes  already  sweetened 

Its  own  sugar  is  developed  in  the 
baking.  It  solves  your  sugar  prob¬ 
lem  among  ready-to-eat  cereals. 


Grape =Nuts 


Order  a  package  from 
the  grocer. 

Its  flavor  appeals  and 
there  is  no  waste. 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  CoJnc.Battle  Creek.Mich. 


“BROOKLYN  Cl  Tf  DO!  T13 

BRAND”  vJ  L-.  A  in  LJ  rv 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99}/2%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99^2%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


■^NEW  JERSEY  ESTATE 

For  Sale  by  Public  Auction 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1920,  at  1 0  o’clock,  a.  m. 

(Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Thi*  Estate,  located  at  Lawrenceville,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  56  miles 
from  New  York  and  34  miles  from  Philadelphia,  comprises  three  farms,  totalling  435  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  land  East  of  the  Alleghanies.  Also  the  entire  personal  estate,  consisting  of 

HORSES,  MULES,  CATTLE,  SWINE,  MACHINERY, 
TOOLS,  WAGONS,  GRAINS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

For  descriptive  circular  giving  full  details  also  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 

405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  many  uses  of  farm 

explosives  explained 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  consider¬ 
able  of  their  heavy,  slow  work  can  be  done 
easily,  quickly  and  economically  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powdier. 

F.  M.  Reeder,  West  Hatton  Farm,  Charles 
County,  Md.,  is  one  of  them.  He  writes: 

"  We  are  doing  our  own  blastingnow  and  have  found  so 
many  needs  for  powder  in  the  every-day  work  about  the 
farm  that  we  plan  to  keep  a  small  supply  on  band  at  all 
times.  Seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  we  don’t  have  a  little 
job  where  Atlas  Farm  Powder  6avcs  us  a  lot  o  f  work.  ” 

To  get  the  most  from  your  land  and  labor,  learn 
how  to  use  this  handy  helper — Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,”  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
today  and  get  a  copy  free. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RN7,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


A  Canadian  Fruit  Grower  Travels 

(Continued  from  page  1512) 

Mr.  .Teneks  has  at  present  to  grow  some 
truck  and  small  fruit  to  finance  opera¬ 
tions.  and  this  interferes  with  thinning. 
To  grow  the  very  tiptop  quality  of  ap¬ 
ples  a  man  must  be  single-eyed'  in  his 
devotion  to  them.  Mr.  Jencks  used  lime- 
sulphur  ou  part  of  his  orchard  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  another  part.  Ilis  Bordeaux 
part  was  rusted  a  little,  and  the  leaves 
a  bit  damaged.  1  told  him  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Bordeaux  formula,  in  which  he 
was  much  interested',  as,  he  says,  ou  ac¬ 
count.  of  the  development  of  a  rot  dis¬ 
ease.  Massachusetts  growers  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  copper  sulphate  in  some 
form.  This  rot  shows  as  large  spots  on 
the  apples,  with  well-defined  rings  on  the 
edges  of  the  rot.  and  affect6  the  tree  as 
badly  as  t lie  fruit.  This  grower  is  one 
of  the  most  alert  men  I  have  come  across, 
lie  is  operating  a  roadside  stand,  and  is 
interested  in  another,  also  running  a 
home  canning  outfit  to  take  care  of  his 
surplus,  and  about  to  start  a  pasteurizing 
plant  for  apple  juice.  This  year  his  crop 
will  he  about  8.000  bushels  of  apples,  of 
which  2.000  bushels  will  he  Gravenetein. 

Mr.  Marshall  showed  me  over  the  place 
which  his  father  had  started.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Marshalls,  and  think  it.  is  justified  by 
results.  The  oldest  of  the  orchards  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  35  years,  Baldwin  and 
McIntosh,  alternately.  They  have  start¬ 
ed  to  cut  down  Baldwin  trees  where  they 
arc  crowding.  _  I  remarked  my  doubts 
whether  Delicious  would  grow  large 
enough  to  be  highly  profitable,  so  far 
north,  but  Mr.  Marshall  said  with  their 
system  of  thinning  the  size  was  all  right. 
With  four  sprays  up  to  August  18,  the 
apples  were  perfect.  Of  course,  the  trees 
were  low-headed  and  beautifully  thinned. 
The  Marshalls  have  a  fine  cork  insulator, 
ammonia  system,  cold  storage  to  hold 
20.000  boxes,  which  is  run  by  electricity. 
The  orchard  foliage  was  a  little  affected 
by  leaf-hopper.  Last  year’s  crop  was  37.- 
000  boxes. 

A .  R.  .Teneks  of  West  Acton  was  the 
hnrtieular  adviser  for  the  County  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  Mass.,  and  has  recently  started 
for  himself  as  a.  fruit  grower.  Ilis  or¬ 
chard  is  located  on  land  where  the  trees, 
even  in  sod.  grow  luxuriously. 

Nova  Scotia.  JOHN  Buchanan. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield. 
Mass..  September  30-25. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties,  annual,  fair.  Mineola,  N.  Y„ 
September  21-25. 

Sussex  County  Fair  Association,  an¬ 
nual  fair,  Branchville,  X.  .T.,  September 
21-24. 

Interstate  Fair.  Trenton.  X.  .T..  Sep¬ 
tember  27-Oetober  1. 

International  Belgian  Horse  Show  and 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
September  27  October  8. 

Vermont  State  Fail*.  White  River 
Junction.  Senteinber  28-October  3. 

National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

Annual  Fair.  Danbury  Agricutnral  So¬ 
ciety.  Danbury.  Conn.,  October  4-0. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  Til.. 
October  7-30. 

Farmers’  Week.  Mori'isville  Agricul¬ 
tural  School.  Morrisville.  N.  Y..  October 
32-30. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford. 
Conn..  November  5-0. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass..  No¬ 
vember  8-12. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo..  November  38-20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
Chicago.  Ill..  November  27-Deeemher  4. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition. 
Toledo.  Ohio  .  December  2-30. 

National  Western  Stock  Show.  Denver. 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 


Thrashing  of  oats  is  pretty  well  under 
way.  with  a  good  yield  per  acre.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  being  cut,  and  seems  to  be  filled 
well.  Corn  is  late,  but  big  growth,  and 
some  silo#;  are  being  filled.  Potatoes 
promise  a  good  yield,  with  about  the  usual 
acreage.  A  very  little  late  blight  has 
api  eared  the  past  week,  and  some  rot  is 
reported.  More  farm  auctions  and  sales 
or  stock  and  tools  than  usual  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  with  cows  selling  rather  low — 
840  to  $00  for  strippers  and  $100  to  $150 
for  springers,  grade  Holsteins.  E.  P. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  price  of  almost  everything  is  very 
low.  in  regard  to  farm  produce.  Hay. 
$20;  potatoes  are  the  best  crop  that  has 
been  raised  around  here  for  a  good  many 
years.  They  are  selling  now  around  $1.50 
per  bu.,  with  very  few  buyers.  Apples 
are  also  very  plenty;  75c  a  V>-bu.  basket. 
Oats  a  good  crop:  around  80c  to  $3.00 
per  bu.  Corn  looks  to  he  a  very  good 
crop.  Hogs,  dressed.  $22  per  100  lbs. 
Milk  is  the  main  farmers’  production; 
$4.08  for  4  per  cent  test:  that  also  being 
a  drag  ou  the  market,  being  very  hard  to 
find  sale  f<>r  it.  Good  times  are  about 
over  is  the  belief  of  many  farmers,  until 
prices  are  readjusted.  J.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  I’a. 


“Cousix  Henry,”  gasped  the  country 
visitor  from  Woodpecker  Flats,  “you 
just  barely  missed  that  man.”  “Cain’t 
help  it.”  bellowed  his  city  relative,  throw¬ 
ing  her  open  another  notch.  “Haven’t 
got  time  to  go  back  and  try  it  again.” — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 
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WANTED — 15  acres  not  over  35  miles 
New  York  no  agents  and  cheap.  All. 
VERTISER  7721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  suitable  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try;  seven-room  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry 
houses:  near  good  markets  and  shipping  MITT 
I.ER,  R.  I),  l,  Rox  no,  Relmar,  N.  .T. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  in  Berkshire  Hills- 

ideal  Summer  place,  near  two  lakes;  1,400  fV 
elevation;  good  buildings;  $17.50  per  acre-  stock 
and  tools,  if  wanted.  RAYMOND  DAVIS  South 
Kent,  Conn. 


i  .au.u  arouim  up  acres,  near  city  whore  mason 
work  is  plenty,  around  Pennsylvania:  rent 
•with  object  of  buying,  ADVERTISER  7093’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 207  acres  farming  and  grazing 

land:  ideal  location;  buildings  first-class.  '/, 
(I.  MORGAN,  Green  Springs,  Hampshire ’  Co  ' 
W.  Va.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — 137  acre  sroek  farm  Orange  Co.. 

N.  Y. :  good  house,  good  barns,  large  hen 
house,  running  water  in  house,  cow  barns  and 
stall’ -.  200  peach  trees  5  years  old.  200  apple 
trees  "•  years  old,  50  mature  apple  trees  30 
nercs  woodland.  20  acres  Alfalfa,  balance  good 
pasture  and  tillable:  on  state  road  and  situated 
well  for  markets:  will  sell  farm  with  machinery 
and  stock  or  without.  ADVERTISER  7723 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 

FORTY  second-hand  3!)0-egg  size  Cypher  Co  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LA  OVER,  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa. 

HONEY — Extracted  clover,  fit)  lbs.,  $15.00;  four 
10-lb.  pails.  $10.80;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $5. so- 
f.  0.  1).  our  station;  10  lbs.  prepaid  in  second 
gone.  $3:  third  zone,  $3.25.  Buckwheat  (dark) 
honey,  10%  less  than  above  prices.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 

Odessa.  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Dundee  incubator;  advise  just  what 
you  have  to  offer.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  French- 
town,  X.  ,T. 

WANTED — Large-size  M  a  m  m  0  t  li  incubator 
YARMOXD  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Avery  tractor  and  plow:  new.  F. 
RANDALL,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

WANTED — Milk  route  of  not  less  than  250  qts. 

in  place  of  3,000  or  more  population;  give 
price  and  full  information.  ADVERTISER  770*1 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNITED  STATES  Cream  Separator:  500  pounds 
eapaeity:  either  hand  or  power:  good  as  new. 
J.  I.  HKRETER,  Gettysburg,  I’a. 

A\  ANTED — Old  melodcon:  state  maker’s  name. 

condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER  7702,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Car  clover  mixed  hay.  R.  CALL, 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three-unit  Hinman  milker:  used 
about  one  year:  in  very  good  condition;  $00. 
PATMOOR  FARMS,  Ilartfkdd,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  new  hops,  by  tile  . . id  or 

tuile.  TIFFANY  TRYON,  Carlisle  Center, 
X.  Y. 

Ill  CK WHEAT  HONEY  in  00-11).  cans,  20e  per 
11..:  in  Di  ll),  pails,  23c,  f.  0.  b.;  qnalitv  fin.-. 
G.  W.  BEI.DEN,  Berkshire,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine;  nearly 
new:  four  single  units;  complete  with  pump; 
$250.00.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Steam  boiler,  8  horsepower:  lino 
eondition.  $125;  also  steam  Babcock  tester,  lit¬ 
tle  used.  $30.  and  Tyeas  recording  thermometer, 
priee  $50.  A.  M.  nONE,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HoNEY — Choice  clover  extracted,  60  lbs..  $16.00, 
f.  0.  b. ;  sample,  25c  coin.  J.  C.  HICKS, 
Belleville,  X.  Y. 

WANTED—  Mammoth  incubator;  1.200  to  2.160 
capacity:  must  be  In  good  condition.  E.  C. 
TAYLOR.  Middletown.  X.  J. 

ALL  KINDS  hay  and  straw  for  sale  all  Fall 
and  Winter;  take  my  address  now.  *  H.  M. 
ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Va. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3.00  per  gallon; 

sugar  in  five  and  ten-pound  pails,  45  cents  per 
pound.  W.  If.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 
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Half  the 
Wearing  Parts 

In  the  ordinary  battery  there  are  two 
wearing  parts — the  lead  plates,  and  the  in¬ 
sulation  between  the  plates.  These  are 
the  parts  of  the  battery  exposed  to  the 


chemical  action  of  the  solution — the  parts 
most  likely  to  give  out. 


The  Still  Better  Willard  has 
only  one  wearing  part  —  for 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  is 
not  affected  by  the  solution — it 
will  outlast  the  battery  every 
time. 

Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
has  all  the  high  insulating  quali¬ 
ties  of  ordinary  rubber,  yet 
allows  easy  flow  of  current  from 
plate  to  plate. 

With  this  acid-proof  insula¬ 
tion  there  are  no  rotted  separa¬ 
tors,  no  expensive  replacements. 
No  internal  short  circuits  due 


to  carbonizing  or  punctures. 
No  checking  or  cracking. 

Finally,  the  Still  Better  Wil¬ 
lard  is  shipped  and  stocked 
4 ‘bone-dry” —  not  a  drop  of 
moisture  i  i  it,  no  possibility 
of  deterioriation.  It  starts  its 
service  in  your  car  as  fresh  and 
“peppy”  as  if  just  built. 

Of  the  191  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  using  Willard  Batteries 
as  standard  equipment  152  have 
adopted  the  Still  Better  Willard 
with  Threaded  Rubber  Insula¬ 
tion.  Willard  Service 


This  trademark  is  branded  in  red  on  one  side 
of  the  Still  Better  Willard  Battery — the  on!  / 
battery  with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 

152  Manufacturers  Using 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 

Acason 
Acme 

All  American 
Allis-Chalmer 
‘American 
Beauty 
American 
LaFrance 
Apex 

‘Apperson 
Armleder 
Atco 

Atterbury 
‘Auburn 
Austin 

Bacon 
Bell 

Belmont 
Bessemer 
Betz 
Biddle 

*Bour -Davis 
Brockway 
Buffalo 


‘Buick 

Canno;  iball 
Capitol 
‘Case 
‘Chevrolet 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Collier 
Colonial 
Comet 
Commerce 
Commodore 
Corliss 
Cunningham 

Daniels 
Dart 
Denby 
Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge 
Dorris 

‘Elgin 


Fargo 

Federal 

Fergus 

Ferris 

F  W  D 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gar-ford 
G  M  C 
Giant 
Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 

Hatfield 

HC  S 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 

Hurlburt 


Service 

Shelby 

Signal 

Singer 

Southern 

Standard  8 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 


Nelson  8s 
LeMoon 
Noble 
Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
‘Olds 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 

‘Paige 

Parker 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

P'nianna 

Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Preston 

Rainier 
Renault 
*Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Riddle 
Robinson 
Rock  Falls 
R  &  V  Knight 
Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Seagrave 


Independent 

Indiana 

International 

(I.  H.  C.) 

‘Jordan 

‘Kissel 

Koehler 

Lancia 
Landa 
Lewis-Hall 
Lexington 
*L.  M.  C. 
Luveme 

Madison 
Marmon 
Master 
Mer.ges 
Menominee 
Mercer 
Mercury 
Meteor  (Phila.) 
M  H  C 
‘Mitchell 
Murray 
McFarlan 
‘McLaughlin 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson 


Tarkington 

Thomart 

Titan 

Tow  Motor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 

Vulcan 

Ward  LaFrance 
‘Westcott 
White 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 


■■ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  celebrated  Labor  Day  by  laboring. 
That  form  of  celebration  seemed  appro¬ 
priate  and  necessary.  While  workmen 
in  most  other  interest®  can  quit  work  at 
this  season  and  “rest,”  a  farmer  (in  New 
Jersey,  at  least)  must  attend  to  business. 
Our  tomatoes  were  ripening  as  surely 
and  steadily  as  fate.  The  sweet  corn  was 
ready  to  pick,  and'  the  apples  must  be 
rushed  out  of  the  way.  No  chance  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  or  march  around  with 
banners  when  vegetables  and  fruit  must 
be  picked.  When  a  tomato  is  ready  its 
life  is  not  much  longer  than  that  of  milk, 
and  we  had  to  fit  out  a  truck  load  f<>r 
the  night's  market.  It  was  to  be  a  mixed 
load,  as  you  stand  a  better  chance  when 
you  carry  a  variety  of  products. 

:Je  $  jJc  #  * 

Our  tomato  field  has  given  a  great  crop 
ibis  season — far  more  than  we  expected. 
It  was  the  field  where  we  tried  to  kill 
out  the  quack  gras®  last  year  by  seeding 
first  to  oats  and  peas  and  then  to  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye.  This  plan  succeeded ; 
rhere  was  little,  if  any.  quack  this  year, 
while  the  dead  roots  seemed  to  be  quite, 
equal  to  manure.  I  amt  surprised  to  set; 
that  quack  is  actually  a  good  manurial  crop 
when  you  can  kill  it.  The  land  was  well 
fitted,  with  tomato  plants  set  four  feet 
each  way.  Phosphate  was  put  in  the  hill® 
and  a  little  later  a  big  handful  of  chicken 
manure.  The  plants  were  well  cultivated, 
and  now  the  vines  cover  the  ground  with 
a  great  cron  of  fruit.  The  pickers  walk¬ 
through  with  peach  baskets,  selecting  fruit 
a  little  green.  It  requires  some  skill  to 
get  them  just  right.  These  baskets  are 
hauled  to  the  shed,  where  the  tomatoes 
are  wiped  with  a  cloth  and  repacked — 
the  soft  ones  being  thrown  out  for  tb- 
hogs  and  geese.  There  will  he  50  to  GO 
baskets  in  today’s  load. 

*3*  V 

A  few  baskets  of  eggplant  and  peppers 
will  help  out  this  load.  The  peppers  are 
usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines, 
and  are  twisted  or  broken  off.  In  gather¬ 
ing  eggplant  the  picker  carries  a  pair  of 
pruning  clippers,  and  cuts  off  the  fruit, 
leaving  about  two  inches  of  stem.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  decide®  the  picking.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  will  be  five  or  six  to  the  poach 
basket.  Our  plants  are  not  “laying”  as 
well  as  they  should  this  year  (something 
like  our  Reds  at  the  egg-laving  contest), 
but  I  think  they  will  improve  from  now 
on.  We  have  something  over  1,000  plants, 
and  in  the  last  two  weeks  before  frost  they 
are  likely  to  keep  us  busy.  It  i®  a  bulky 
crop,  but  in  markets  where  there  are 
many  foreigners  it  usually  pays  well.  We 
want,  about  20  bushels  of  apples  on  this 
load.  These  were  picked  a  few  days 
ago.  and  have  been  sorted  and  repacked. 
They  are  Graven  stein  and  Maiden  Blush, 
and  will  be  used  chiefly  for  cooking.  The 
truck  is  heaped  high  already  with  what 
we  have  gathered,  but  Thomas  is  not 
yet  satisfied,  and  there  is  a  field  of  corn 
down  by  the  brook  that  needs  attention. 
So  we  put  the  horses  to  the  big  wagon 
and  go  after  that. 

❖  ❖  *  *  *  # 

Most  farmers  who  read  this  have  never 
raised  sweet  corn  for  market — some  do 
not  even  raise  enough  for  table  use.  The 
crop  requires  more  skill  and  care  than 
ordinary  field  corn,  for  considerable  judg¬ 
ment  i®  required  to  pick  it  properly.  We 
leave  the  ifig  wagon  at  one  side  of  the 
field.  The  pickers  each  take  two  rows, 
and  each  carries  a  basket  or  hamper.  As 
they  pa..s  on  they  snap  or  break  off  the 
rine  ears  and  throw  them  into  the  basket. 
With  a  full  force  there  will  be  one  carrier 
for  each  picker.  The  carrier  takes  out 
the  filled  basket®  and  dumps  them  into 
the  wagon — bringing  hack  empty  baskets 
in  place.  A  picker  must  know  by  the 
feel  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  whether 
the  kernels  are  well  filled  out.  You 
cannot  depend  entirely  on  the  appearance 
of  the  silk.  A  good  picker  keeps  up  a 
brisk  walk  through  the  field.  He  puts 
his  hand  on  the  tip  of  the  ear.  If  it  is 
filled  out  he  gives  a  quick  jerk  or  twist 
and  the  ear  comes  from  the  stalk  and 
droos  into  the  basket.  If  the  tip  is  not 
well  filled,  it  is  left  on  the  stalk.  Today 
we  are  picking  “Sheemanie”  corn — big. 
fat  ears,  to  fit  the  month  of  a  giant.  We 
could  get  about  4.000  out  of  the  entire 
field  today,  hut  truck®,  like  human  beings, 
have  their  limit  of  capacity,  and  we  stop 
at.  about  1.800.  That  fills  the  wagon 
body,  and  will  give  Tom  and  Broker  a 
hard  pull  up  the  hill.  There  are  20  bush¬ 
els  of  string  beans,  and  nearly  half  an 
acre  of  cucumbers  to  be  picked  and 
shipped.  but  they  must  wait.  The  truck 
is  willimr.  but  it  will  meet  the  same  fate 
as  a  willing  horse  if  you  overload  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  corn  was  packed  on  top  of  the 
load.  W«  built  a  wall  of  big  ears  around 
the  outside,  about  as  you  would  pile 
stove  wood,  and  then  threw  the  rest  in¬ 
side  these  walls.  Then  the  canvas  cover 
was  thrown  over  all  and  fastened  down 
with  ropes.  T  must  say  that  the  springs 
were  stretched  out  about  flat,  and  the 
body  of  the  truck  came  down  close  to  the 
wheels.  Tt  was  too  close  to  an  overload 
to  be  fully  safe,  and  meant  the  most  care¬ 
ful  driving.  T  decided  to  go  along  and 
see  how  the  market  looked,  so  early  in 
the  afternoon  Thomas  and  T  got  aboard, 
“cranked  un”  and  gave  the  signal  for  the 
engine  to  “get  un.”  The  pickers  were 
once  more  in  the  tomato  and  bean  patches 
getting  another  load  for  tomorrow.  The 
engine  gave  a  snort  and  a  mighty  heave 
and  the  truck  slowly  started  onward  with 


its  great  load.  It  was  like  the  strain  of 
great  horses  getting  their  load  in  motion. 
Once  out  of  the  yard  and  on  the  smooth, 
hard  road,  the  truck  increased  its  speed 
and  sped  evenly  along.  The  worst  hill 
<>n  the  way  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
home,  and  we  had  an  anxiou®  minute  or 
so  as  we  climbed  the  last,  .300  feet.  1 
thought  several  times  that  the  wheeze  of 
the  overworked  engine  sounded  like  a 
weary  man  saying,  "I  can’t  make  it,” 
but  with  many  a  groan  and  gasp  the  en¬ 
gine  staggered  on  and  landed  tis  on  the 
level  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then 
it  let  out  a  spurt  of  gas  like  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  the  truck  speeded  on.  Per¬ 
haps  you  never  drove  through  tin*  woods 
and  hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  We 
think  it  is  almost  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world.  For  about  three 
miles  from  our  house  the  road  is  quiet  ami 
lonely  as  one  would  wish.  Then  you 
strike  the  level  valley  roads  to  Paterson, 
and  it  seems  like  one  continuous  town 
of  pleasant  homes  and  gardens.  Most 
of  the  world  seemed  out  for  a  holiday. 
Flags  were  flying,  cars  darting  about,  here 
and  there  a  ball  game,  a  tennis  game 
every  few  rods  along  the  way,  and  over 
our  heads  a  flying  machine,  circling  low. 
All  the  world,  except  the  farmer,  seemed 
able  to  leave  the  job  for  the  day  without 
loss. 

***** 

The  Paterson  market  is  located  on  a 
small  island,  and  is  famous  throughout 
Northern  New  Jersey  as  a  trading  place 
for  food.  You  can  buy  or  sell  about  any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  food  at  this  market. 
The  arrangements  are  very  simple.  You 
back  tip  your  load  either  under  a  shed  or 
in  the  open  as  you  find  a  place,  uncover 
your  goods  and  wait  for  customers.  Here 
come  peddlers,  grocers,  butchers,  hotel 
keepers  and  housekeepers  from  all  over 
after  their  supplies.  The  light  and  rapid 
truck  has  greatly  extended  this  service. 


A  storekeeper  25  miles  away  can  easily 
reach  this,  market,  load  on  his  supplies 
and  hurry  back  without  great  loss  of  time. 
There  are  still  a  great  many  horse-drawn 
wagons  on  this  market.  They  back  up  to 
the  shed  and  then  the  horses  are  taken 
out.  and  put  in  a  near-by  stable.  Thomas 
drove  our  truck  into  the  market  and 
hacked  up  to  the  low  outside  platform, 
lie  is  well  known,  and  our  good®  have  a 
reputation,  and  before  the  engine  stopped 
coughing  over  its  consumption  of  gasoline 
a  crowd  of  buyers  were  upon  us.  They 
climbed  on  the  truck  and  peered  in  under 
tin*  cover  to  see  what  we  had.  Several 
of  them  helped  untie  the  ropes — so  eager 
were  they  to  get  at  the  goods.  By  the 
time  rlu*  cover  was  off  so  as  to  expose 
that  big  coni  there  was  a  fringe  of  buy¬ 
ers  around  us.  Throe  peddler®  had  backed 
up  their  wagons.  At  the  left  was  a  man 
and  his  wife  in  a  light  truck.  They  kept 
a  store  in  a  town  perhaps  15  miles  away 
and  drove  over  for  supplies.  One  woman 
seemed  to  he  a  boarding-house  keeper. 
She  had  a  little  toy  wagon,  while  another 
had  come  with  a  large  baby  carriage. 

#  s}s  *  $  # 

By  the  time  that  cover  was  off  half  a 
dozen  men  were  on  the  load  pulling  back 
the  husks  to  see  if  the  corn  was  filled  out 
or  sampling  tomatoes  and  apples.  These 
men  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  with  their 
customers,  and  they  must  know  what  they 
are  buying.  Then  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
bate  over  prices,  but  Thomas  stood  firm, 
and  they  could  not  move  him.  The  first 
mail  moved  three  empty  barrels  up  near 
the  truck  and  the  corn  was  counted'  out 
into  them.  Then  he  took  five  bushels  of 
apples*.  1(1  baskets  of  tomatoes  and  three 
of  peppers.  On  his  appearance  you  might 
take  him  for  a  man  who  needed  help,  yet 
after  figuring  hi®  account  he  pulled  out 
a  roll  of  hills  as  thick  as  a  cable  and 
peeled  off  the  money  as  you  would  husk 
corn.  Then  came  a  woman  with  a  boy 
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perhaps  12  years  old.  She  bought  200 
corn  in  two  big  sacks,  and  three  bushels  of 
apples,  packing  them  off  on  her  back  while 
the  boy  figured  the  price  and  paid  the 
money.  There  was  another  case  where 
the  older  people  could  not  speak  or  write 
English.  All  they  knew  of  American  bus¬ 
iness  wa®  what  the  children  learned  in  the 
public  school.  That  big  corn  went  1(n; 
like  hot  cakes,  and  it  helped  sell  the  rest 
of  the  load.  Within  an  hour  everythin" 
was  sold  but  part  of  the  tomatoes,  three 
bushels  of  apples  and  one  of  eggplant. 
Then  came  a  couple  of  Greeks,  who  took 
flu*  eggplants  and  walked  off  with  them. 
They  probably  keep  a  boarding  house  or 
small  restaurant,  and  will  serve  fried  egg¬ 
plant  as  a  special  dish.  The  woman  with 
the  baby  carriage  pushed  off  home  with 
50  ears  of  corn,  a  basket  of  tomatoes  and 
a  basket  of  apples.  Her  boarders  will 
have  a  good  supply  of  vitamines.  Then 
who  should  come  along  but  the  Italian 
who  bought  our  cow!  There  were  only  a 
few  baskets  left,  and  he  took  them  at  a 
bargain.  We  had  expected  to  be  in  the 
market  until  midnight,  but  the  load  sold 
out  quickly,  and  thus  we  were  able  to  get 
home  to  a  late  supper.  The  load’  brought 
about  $95. 

***** 

Our  load  was  sold  mostly  at  wholesale. 
Many  of  the  farmers  conduct  a  retail 
business,  and,  of  course,  that  requires 
more  time.  Practically  everything  nun 
be  found  there.  Elderberries  are  bringing 
75  cents  a  basket.  I  think  you  could  sell 
anything — live  poultry,  rabbits,  pot  cats. 
In  a  market  patronized  by  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  races  there  will  be  found  a  ®a!o 
for  anything  that  has  value  anywhere. 
Quite  a  number  of  women  farmers  drive 
wagons  or  trucks  into  this  market  and 
hold  their  own  at  selling.  One  woman 
had  a  few  baskets  of  a  very  handsome 
red*  apple.  She  says  she  found  them 
growing  on  a  single  branch  of  a  Graven- 


Turn 


Our  Free 
Book  Tells 
All  About 
Magnetos 

Not  a  catalog, 
but  24  pages  of 
plain  facts  and 
Ollusbr  a  t  i  o  n  s 
6howing  just 
what  a  magneto 
is.  how  it  works, 
bow  to  get  best 
service  from  it. 


You  put  in  fuel— you  take  out  work;  plowing,  harvesting 
and  other  farm  jobs. 


The  Magneto  is  the  part  of  the  tractor  which  makes 
that  change  for  you.  It  turns  the  gas  or  kerosene  into  the 
dnving  force  that  pushes  the  pistons  and  turns  the  crank 
shaft  with  the  strength  of  a  score  of  horses.  It  is  one  thing 
which  you  should  look  into  most  carefully  when  buying  or 
operating  a  tractor. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  you  will  find. 

Most  tractors  which  have  been  making  good  for  years  past 
are  using  K-W  Magnetos.  Firms  that  make  tractors  for 
the  hardest  work  use  K-W 
Magnetos  on  all  their  large 
models.  Many  farmers  who 
have  had  trouble  with  their 
tractors  have  overcome  it  com¬ 
pletely  by  installing  a  K-W 
Magneto. 


If  you  want  to  get  a  K-W  Mag¬ 
neto  on  your  new  tractor  or  in¬ 
stall  one  to  improve  your  pres¬ 
ent  tractor,  write  us  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


2827  Chester  Ave. 


IGHITlOHCfr 

CUVIkMIV.OMta  USA 


Easy  to  Care  For 

Here  is  all  you  need  do  to  beep 
the  K^W  Magneto  in  excellent 
order : 

Oil  the  bearings  once  a  month. 
Wipe  out  distributor  with  soft 
cloth. 

Inspect  the  “circuit  breaker," 
which  can  be  completely  removed 
And  held  in  the  hand  while  you 
work  on  It. 


Fires  Any  Fuel — Gels  Maximum  Power  Oat  of  Every  Drop , 
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stein  tree.  It  is  evidently  a  bud  sport, 
and  I  think  a  valuable  new  sort.  I.et 
n0  0De  think  that  such  a  market  is  a  large 
Sunday  school  or  a  benevolent  meeting 
of  Quakers  or  pacifists.  No  man  lias  any 
business  to  get  into  it  unless  he  is  sharp 
at  a  bargain  and  firm  in  holding  out  for 
bis  price.  If  he  wavers  and  tries  to 
compromise  he  is  lost.  These  sharp  buy¬ 
ers  will  quickly  size  him  up  and  combine 
to  get  his  goods  for  little  or  nothing.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  'buyers  for  hotels 
or  stores.  Let  them  once  start  at  “wool¬ 
gathering”  and  they  will  promptly  be 
sheared.  It  looks  easy  in  theory  for  a 
man  to  go  in  such  a  market  and  buy  in  a 
week’s  supplies,  but  any  man  who  tries 
it  will  find  that  it  is  a  case  of  “diamond 
cut  diamond,”  and  the  finer  stone  gets  tlm 
deeper  cut.  We  find  this  market  a  great 
help  in  distributing  our  goods.  It  cuts 
out  all  but  one  middleman,  but  even  with 
that  prices  are  lower  this  year  than  last, 
though  the  people  seem  to  have  as  much 
money  to  spend.  In  the  week  of  Labor 
Day  we  sent  six  big  truck  loads  into  this 
market,  and  even  with  that  could  not 
handle  all  our  goods  as  they  ripened. 

H.  W.  C. 


Average  Yield  of  Tomatoes  and  Sweet 
Corn 

1.  What  is  the  average  yield  of  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  acre?  2.  What  is  the  average 
yield  of  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn 
to  the  acre?  E.  s.  n. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  locality, 
variety  and  season.  In  Southern  New 
Jersey  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed 
live  to  six  tons  per  acre  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances.  There  are  fields  of  special  varie¬ 
ties  with  selected  plants  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  yield  as  high  as  10  or  12  tons  this 
year.  In  Central  and  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  the  yield  would  probably  run  from  six 
to"  eight  tons  on  well-eared-for  blocks. 
In  truck  gardens,  where  special  attention 
is  given  to  cultivation  and  selection  of 
seeds  and  plants,  the  average  yield  might 
he  as  high  as  12  to  15  tons.  In  some  of 
the  Central  Western  States  a  yield  of 
10  to  12  tons  is  expected.  This  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  range. 

2.  A  good  average  yield  of  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn  would  be  about 
8.000  ears  per. acre.  In  the  case  of  spe¬ 
cial  seasons  it  might  run  as  high  as 
10.000  or  12,000,  and  in  other  cases  be¬ 
low  8.000.  You  can  understand  that 
various  stands  of  plants  and  various  soil 
conditions  and  numerous  other  factors 
might  enter  into  affect  yield.  m.  a.  b. 


Thinning  Leaves  on  Grapevines 

Will  trimming  off  the  leaves  of  grape¬ 
vines  benefit  the  grapes  any  in  the  Fall? 

New  York.  E.  S.  N. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  removal  of 
any  great  quantity  of  leaves.  A  slight 
thinning  out  might  prove  of  a  little  bene¬ 
fit,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  the  leaves  that  manufacture  starch 
which  is  made  into  sugar  for  the  grapes, 
and  when  you  remove  all  of  the  foliage 
of  any  plant,  such  as  a  melon  or  peach 
tree,  the  fruit  will  lack  sweetness.  The 
removal  of  many  leaves  might  also  tend 
to  start  second  growth  in  the  vines,  which 
would  delay  fruiting  rather  than  hasten 
it,  and  would  not  increase  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent.  M.  A.  B. 


Oriental  Peach  Moth 

The  Oriental  peach  moth  is  doing  great 
damage  to  fruit  in  this  locality,  and  if  it 
spreads  to  the  commercial  districts  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  serious  pest.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  with  the  Gypsy  moth  infesta¬ 
tion  and  the  Japanese  beetle  and  now  the 
Oriental  peach  moth  outbreak.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  about  all  of  the  new  insect  prob¬ 
lems  that  it  can  handle  for  the  present. 

M.  A.  BLAKE, 

State  County  Agent  Leader. 

New  Brunswick  N.  ,T. 


We  market  our  products  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  the  mines.  Butter,  75c  per 
lb.;  eggs.  50c;  potatoes,  $2  per  bag;  they 
have  dropped  in  the  last  week,  but  they 
will  come  up  again,  for  the  late  crop  is 
struck  with  blight.  Apples,  $1  per  box ; 
there  is  a  big  crop  here,  the  trees  just 
loaded.  Sweet  corn,  25c  per  dozen.  There 
i«  a  big  crop  of  pears  and  plums.  Oats 
a  big  crop,  but  the  weather  was  very  bad 
for  harvesting.  It  rained  every  day  for 
two  weeks.  Wheat  was  only  half  a  crop ; 
it  was  damaged  with  the  fly.  It  will 
take  two  or  three  weeks  of  good,  sun¬ 
shiny  weather  to  make  corn.  There  was 
a  good  hay  crop;  it.  is  worth  .$10  a  ton. 
I’here  is  a  good  after-growth.  We  have 
cut  two  crops  of  alfalfa,  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  ready  to  harvest.  There  is  a  big 
crop  of  tomatoes  here,  but  they  ripened 
late.  The  conditions  here  are  like  they 
are  in  all  farming  communities;  the  help 
's  hard  to  get  at  a  wage  farmers  can  af- 
eio  .t®  l'1'-''-  .Men  can  make  $8.  $10  and 
y .  -  in  the  mines.  There  is  a  big  lot  of 
ume  shipped  into  this  neighborhood  ;  that 
means  bigger  crops.  There  are  prospects 
of  a  big  crop  of  buckwheat  here. 

'  learfield  Go..  Pa.  j.  w.  Y. 


Lady  (to  apple  vendor):  “Two  of 
ne  apples  you  sold  me  yesterday  were 
rotten.  I  was  going  to  take  them  along 
show  you,  but  I  forgot.”  Apple  ven- 
«or  (politely)  ;  “Doesn’t 
your  word  is  as  good 
(  red  it  Lost. 


matter,  ma’am ; 
as  the  apples.” — 


Ask  the  Expert 

W Hu  to  us  for  th$  nam$  of  the 
Expert  nea  ryou.  He  trill  give  you 
the  kind  of  help  and  advice  you  tv  ant 


Mr.  Patton's  Home 
—  where  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
System  was  installed  by  our  Expert 


JAMES  E  WA/TXOU 


u*y  29. 
1920- 


Mr.  L.  C.  Landis,  Sec'y., 

Milwaukee,  *la. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Your  letter  of  May  Slat,  has  z* 
reached  me  here. 

I  am  enclosing  a  Kodak  of  our 
Cape  God  hone  "Reat-A-Thlle" ,  Harwichport, 

Maos . 

Your  equipment  haa  had  service 
for  about  C  yeara  aa  I  remember  it,  and 
we  are  much  pleaaed  with  the  Investment 
and  our  satisfactory  dealings  with  you. 


Sincerely 


Water  and  Light 

on  CAPE  COD 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Water  and  Light  Systems  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  owners  of  country  estates  as  to 
the  thousands  of  farmers  now  using  them. 

They  are  the  common-sense,  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  systems  —  automatic  in  action,  economical 
and  efficient}  storing  no  water,  but  delivering 
it  ‘‘direct  from  the  well” — always  fresh;  and, 
second — in  every  locality  there  is  mr Expert  who 
represents  us  —  able  to  examine  your  water  and 
light  problem  intelligently,  and  to  recommend 
practically — without  charge. 

Write  for  full  information 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Milwaukee 


AlffFbwe; 


nor 


/  Insure  the  Gate  Receipts  oi  V 
Your  Fairs  Against  Rain 


REGISTERED  LIVE  STOCK  INSURED  against  death  from  disease  or  accidents. 
We  also  insure  the  loss  of  PROFITS  AND  FIXED  OVERHEAD  CHARGES 
of  manufacturing  plants  during  the  time  required  to  rebuild.  Your  fire  insurance 


does  not  include  this.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


•loliu  G.  SiiinnondH 
Kesidcnt  Manager 


O’NEILL,  MOLTZ  &  HEAVNER 


Insurance  in  all  its  branches 


SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

No  matter  where  you  buy 
your  stove,  some  one  must 
send  the  order  to  the  factory. 
Why  not  send  your  order  to 
the  factory  yourself  and  save 
from  25  to 40  per  cent?  That’s 
exactly  what  you  do 
when  you  get  “A- 
Kalamazoo-  Direct- 


Freight 


Write  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog 

and  learn  what  you  can  save  on  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces, 
cream  separators,  washing  machines,  sanitary  indoor 
closets,  etc.  Our  300,000  satisfied  customers  say  that  you  can  not 
beat  Kalamazoo  for  quality,  quick  service  and  low  prices.  Send  for 
catalog  and  save  money  this  winter. 

Ask  for  Catalog  A ro.  114 

AZ00  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Kdl.mazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalanvazop 

-  Direct  to  You' 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Bouse  in  America— Estab.  1343. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


^40  styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 


r  Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
-OH  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bono  a.  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poil’ try  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  aiscj  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writo  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton.  Pa. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  {get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  BA  PEE 

A.  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  llomea 

Established  iSiO 

Publifliod  weekly  by  the  Rural  Pnblishlne  Company,  833  West  30th  Street,  Sew  York 

Herbert  W.  Oollingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Farm  papers,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  have  come 
to  my  desk  for  many  years,  although  I  did  not  own  a 
farm  until  recently.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  now 
been  coming  to  my  desk  for  a  year  or  so,  and  it-:  always 
anticipated  several  days  before  tin1  carrier  brings  it. 
It  is  so  welcome  because  “if  is  a  little  school  in  itself .” 
Jt  never  fails  to  bring  a  message  of  helpfulness  just 
when  most  needed.  I  feel  sure  it  can't-  displease  the 
publishers  to  hear  occasionally  from  some  subscriber 
that  he  is  counting  the  days  for  the  arrival  of  his 
-weekly  sohoolhou.se.  E.  M.  iiuntsinger. 

Pennsylvania.. 

No.  of  course  we  cannot  find  fault  with  such  a 
name.  We  will  just  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

* 

* 

I  just  bought  a  ball  of  black  knitting  yarn,  I. (10 
ounces — the  price  has  just  been  raised  from  65  to  70c. 
A  ball  of  white  sweater  yarn,  two  ounces,  was  75c. 
No  doubt  the  saleswoman  would  tell  me  how  scarce  wool 
is,  if  I  commented  on  price.  T. 

HAT  means  in  round  numbers  $6.88  a  pound  for 
wool  as  it  is  bought  back  by  the  farmer  or  his- 
wife.  Making  knitting  wool  cannot  bo  called  a  diffi¬ 
cult  or  expensive  art,  but  farmers  are  now  offered 
30c  or  less  per  11).  for  wool.  When  they  pay  this  out¬ 
rageous  price  for  knitting  wool  they  get  less  than  a 
five-cent  dollar.  It  has  become  clear  that  these  high¬ 
way  robbers  cannot,  be  impressed  by  fighting  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  another  case  where  ice  have  <jot 
to  do  it  ourselves.  If  need  he  our  folks  can  go  back 
to  the  old  way  of  spinning  yarn  at  home.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  did  that,  and  our  people  can  do  it  again  if 
need  he.  We  have  an*  article  coming  which  shows 
how  one  independent  woman  beat  the  yarn  monop¬ 
oly.  Then  we  shall  have  to  work  out  some  plan  for 
having  part  of  our  wool  goods  made  directly  for  us. 
We  must  organize  our  own  woolen  mills  or  find  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  will  give  us  a  square  deal.  That,  as 
we  sec  it.  is  the  only  way  to  strike  an  effective  blow 
at.  the  pirates  who  have  been  robbing  us  both  in 
prices  and  substituting  shoddy  for  wool ! 

* 

LOCAL  paper  in  New  York  reports  a  new  thing 
in  a  cow  case  between  Luke  Armstrong,  a 
farmer,  and  Geo.  P.  McClellan,  a  plumber.  This 
brief  report  states  the  case: 

The  suit  is  the  outcome  of  the  shooting  of  one  of  the 
Armstrong  herd  of  cows.  One  night  a  short  time  ago 
the  particular  cow  causing  ail  of  the  trouble  was  pas¬ 
turing  in  the  field  in  the  rear  of  the  McClellan  resi¬ 
dence  on  White  street  and  it  got  up  against  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  barn.  The  noise  it  made  aroused  McClellan, 
and  after  he  had  decided  that  robbers  were  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  lie  raised  a  window,  called  out  and  shot.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  dead  cow  to  be  removed.  “Rossy” 
was  evidently  scratching  her  spare  ribs  against  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  barn  when  the  barrage  took  place,  and  she 
couldn't  possibly  reply  when  McClellan  called  and 
warned  that  lie  was  going  to  shoot.  Armstrong  thinks 
that  lie  is  entitled  to  recovery  and  the  jury  in  the  case 
on  Monday  agreed  with  him. 

The  jury  gave  Armstrong  a  verdict  for  $150  dam¬ 
ages.  hut  McClellan  has  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 
Of  course  we  know  nothing  about  the  details  of  this 
case,  hut  it  would  seem  as  if  the  farmer  was  clearly 
entitled  to  damages.  The  cow  seems  to  have  been  on 
property  controlled  or  owned  by  the  farmer,  and  the 
plumber  took  a  chance  when  he  fired  in  the  dark. 
He  could  hardly  prove  that  he  knew  his  life  or  prop¬ 
erty  were  in  danger.  He  probably  would  not  have 
hit  the  cow  once  in  1.000  random  shots,  but  he  did 
apparently  hit  her,  and  we  think  he  should  face  the 
responsibility  which  that  one  chance  brought  him. 

* 

HE  Supreme  Court  has  put  the  enforcement  of 
the  Prohibition  law  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Such  enforcement  will  depend  largely  upon  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  words  “intoxicating  liquor."  Con¬ 
gress  has  now  placed  the  limit  at  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  It  might  he  entirely  possible  for 
some  future  Congress  to  raise  this  limit  to  6  per  cent 
or  more.  Such  an  action  would  practically  destroy 
the  force  of  the  present  law,  and  that  is  evidently 
what  the  liquor  interests  are  trying  to  do.  It  is  not 
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likely  that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  repeal  the 
amendment,  but  they  will,  if  they  can.  elect  a  “wet” 
Congress  and  thus  control  enforcement.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  want  the  present  law  enforced.  There  are 
some  localities  which  will  be  for  years  opposed  to 
Prohibition.  There  are  a  good  many  noisy  people 
who  will  continue  to  fight  for  liquor.  They  arc  in 
the  minority,  and  will  never  permanently  change  the 
law.  We  might  as  well  face  the  fact,  however,  that 
they  will  attempt  to  control  Congress.  The  liquor 
interests  will  supply  plenty  of  money,  and  many  of 
the  old  politicians  will  help  them.  It  is  their  priv¬ 
ilege  to  try  to  elect  Congressmen  wb-  .ire  favorable 
to  the  rum  interests  if  they  can  ' .  so,  and  the  tem¬ 
perance  people  can  only  use  Lie  same  tactics  and 
decline  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  will  not  stand 
for  the  present  law. 

MOST  New  York  farmers  regard  “daylight  sav¬ 
ing"  as  the  great  local  issue  in  the  State.  In¬ 
stead  of  dying  out.  the  opposition  to  the  new  time 
has  steadily  increased.  It  is  now  stronger  than  ever 
before.  The  past  season  has  been  very  hard  on 
farmers,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  “daylight 
saving"  has. proved  a  great  disadvantage  to  them. 
They  have  given  up  arguing  about,  it.  or  attempting 
to  explain  their  trouble  to  the  city  people.  They  are 
now  going  to  do  it  themselves,  and  they  will  not  suit- 
port  any  man  who  will  not  agree  to  repeal  the  day¬ 
light  saving  law.  There  is  no  idle  threat  about  that, 
hut  a  straight,  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  will  not 
ln‘  a  healthy  job  for  any  daylight-saver  to  run  for 
office  in  a  rural  district  this  year.  Aside  from  the 
justice  of  the  farmers’  case  this  campaign  for  the 
“old-time  day”  is  a  great  educator.  It  shows  farmers 
what  they  can  do  whenever  they  are  ready  to -drop 
their  party  differences  and  get  together  back  of  an 
industrial  question. 

THIS  scheme  of  trying  to  show  that  all  farm 
trespassers  are  foreigners  will  not.  walk  alone. 
Some  of  these  trespassers  and  pot-hunters  are  Amer¬ 
icans  in  everything  except  actions,  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Some  people  appear  to  think  the 
fact  that  they  were  horn  in  this  country  entitles 
them  to  special  privileges  in  walking  over  the  rights 
of  others.  The  fact  is  that  American  birth  entails  a 
responsibility  upon  any  man  who  wants  to  call  him¬ 
self  an  American. 

* 

YDROLIZED  sawdust!"  We  told  about  that 
several  weeks  ago.  It  is  going  to  have  some 
influence  upon  feed  prices  in  the  future.  Clean  saw¬ 
dust  from  certain  kinds  of  wood  is  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  put  under  heavy  steam 
pressure.  This  changes  a  part,  of  the  sawdust  into 
sugar,  while  the  balance  is  made  more  or  less  diges¬ 
tible.  and  the  use  of  lime  overcomes  the  effect  of 
the  acid.  The  principle  of  this  operation  has  been 
known  for  some  years.  Tn  England  cotton  hulls  are 
made  digestible  by  treating  them  with  hydrochloric 
acid  under  steam  pressure.  This  "hydrolized  saw¬ 
dust”  has  been  fed  to  cattle  successfully.  It  will 
not.  of  course,  add  much  if  any  protein  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  but  it  does  prove  h  partial  substitute  for  such 
food  as  cornmeal  or  barley.  We  think  the  process 
will  grow  more  and  more  into  use  in  the  future,  and 
that  in  time  it  will  have  considerable  effect  upon  feed 
prices.  It  is  along  the  same  line  of  development  that 
has  made  many  naturally  inert  substances  useful  as 
plant-  food.  We  cannot  expect  immediate  returns. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  which  slowly  change  indus¬ 
try  by  bringing  new  substances  into  use. 

* 

LAST  week  we  referred  to  the  unjust  freight  rates 
on  New  York  peaches.  On  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  0.  the  Public  Service  Commission  met  at  Albany 
to  hear  complaint  and  answer.  The  fruit  growers 
were  represented  by  Samuel  Fraser  and  F.  W.  Corn¬ 
wall  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  and 
Mr.  Folger  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers  No 
other  farm  organizations  were  represented  in  this 
fight.  The  railroads  were  strongly  represented  by 
their  officials  and  lawyers  from  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Albany  and  New  York.  It  might  seem  at  first 
thought  that  the  railroads  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  with  all  this  legal  talent,  hut  the  fruit  growers 
had  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  The  commission 
decided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  finally  settle  the  classification.  As  a  matter 
of  justice,  however,  the  increased  freight  rates  were 
suspended  until  December  1.  This  applies  to  carload 
lots  within  the  State.  It  saves  the  growers  about 
10  cents  a  bushel  on  freight,  or  a  total  of  $150,000. 
The  Federation  of  Agriculture  was  the  only  organi¬ 
zation  to  put  up  this  light.  This  is  only  a  suggestion 
of  what  it  can  and  will  do  if  it  could  receive  proper 
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support  and  backing.  One  great  drawback  in  the 
right  for  farmers'  rights  has  been  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  situation:  Let  a  farmer  or  fruit  grower  call 
for  help  in  some  problem  of  increasing  crops  or 
farm  management,  and  a  dozen  helpers  will  promptly 
appear  to  give  him  advice.  Let  him  find  himself 
under  the  thumb  of  the  railroads  or  robbed  by  some 
middleman  and  the  reply  to  his  call  for  help  will 
remind  him  of  Scott's  poem : 

“Where  was  Roderick  then? 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn  were  worth  a  thousand 
men." 

* 

The  branches  of  a  tree  that  grows  on  my  property 
have  grown  over  on  my  neighbor’s  place,  lie  does  not 
like  to  have  them  there.  Will  you  let  me  know  who 
should  have  them  cut.  he  or  I  ?  f.  r.  s. 

OTJ  would  he  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  such 
questions  we  receive'.  When  trees  are  on  or 
near  the  boundary  line  their  limbs  grow  out  over 
the  neighbor's  property,  often  causing  more  damage 
or  trouble  than  trespassing  stock.  In  fact,  these 
overhanging  branches  have  but  little  more  right  to 
shade  the  neighbor's  property  than  hens  or  cows 
have  to  run  over  the  boundary  line.  When  1 1 1 <*  * 
neighbor  can  show  that  these  branches  damage  him 
he  has  the  right  to  cut  them  hack  to  the  boundary 
line,  though  he  should  not  cut  them  so  as  to  injure 
or  disfigure  the  tree.  It  is  his  right,  however,  to 
protect  his  property.  The  wisest  plan  is  for  the 
owner  of  iho  tree  to  admit  this  evident  right  and 
cut  the  tree  himself.  He  can  usually  make  a  good- 
natured  agreement  with  the  neighbor  so  as  to  prune 
the  tree  without  injuring  it.  It'  instead  of  agreeing 
to  this,  he  gets  stubborn  and  puls  up  a  tight,  he  will 
usually  be  worse  off.  for  the  neighbor  will  cut  ihc 
tree  worse  than  he  would  if  his  rights  were  admitted 
at  the  start. 

* 

THE  Hamilton  Dairy  Company,  410  West  120th 
street,  New  York  City,  milk  dealers,  with 
creameries  in  producing  districts,  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  of  $200,000.  At  Ballina. 
N.  Y..  where  they  operated  a  creamery,  it  is  reported 
they  owe  28  patrons  about  $17,000.  The  company 
was  not  bonded  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

, After  the  company  owed  patrons  large  sums,  the 
bond  was  demanded,  and  the  company  finally  tiled 
fi  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  frequent 
repetitions  of  these  losses  to  milk  producers  are  a 
scandal  in  New  York  State.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  preventable.  Farmers  pay  liberally  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  not  getting  it.  If  the  State  and 
the  organizations  are  going  to  continue  to  refuse 
to  do  their  duty,  they  should  at  least  stop  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  doing  so,  and  let  dairymen  do  the  best  they 
can  to  protect  themselves.  The  official  indorsement 
of  these  weak  concerns  now  serves  only  to  allay 
the  suspicions  of  producers,  and  multiply  the  number 
and  volume  of  the  losses. 

THE  primary  elections  in  New  York  resulted  as 
was  expected.  The  candidates  for  State  officers 
“suggested"  by  the  organizations  were  all  nominated. 
As  we  write  this  the  returns  are  incomplete,  nearly 
1.000  election  districts  being  missing.  When  we 
have  complete  figures  we  will  analyze  the  vote.  Our 
friends  took  our  advice  and  polled  the  largest  vote 
ever  cast  at  a  primary  in  this  State — nearly  600,000 
votes  in  all.  Senator  Thompson,  who  opposed  the 
organization,  received  more  than  130,000  votes  in  ilm 
Republican  primary  and  nearly  30,000  more  as  tin* 
Prohibition  candidate.  This  is  the  largest  opposition 
vote  ever  cast  in  this  State.  It  is  an  ominous  sign 
for  the  “machine"  which  has  so  long  ruled  New  Yolk 
that  a  candidate  lighting  them  openly,  without  organ¬ 
ization  or  financial  backing,  can  poll  160,000  votes 
as  a  protest  against  political  methods.  Senator 
Wadsworth  was  also  nominated.  Mr.  Payne,  who 
opposed  him,  received  about  50,000  votes,  while  Mrs 
Boole  received  about  80,000  in  the  Republican  pri 
inary  and  nearly  25.000  more  as  a  Prohibitionist. 
Both  Senator  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Boole  will  run  in 
the  regular  election.  Here  is  another  ominous  thing 
when  100,000  voters  in  New  York  show  that  they 
prefer  a  woman  for  United  States  Senator. 


Brevities 

If  it  cannot  bo  defended  it  is  not  the  truth. 

Why  not  use  the  lime  this  Fall  with  the  seeding  i 

Very  poor  stuff — cider  or  vinegar  from  green  apples. 

The  way  to  join  the  Apple  Consumers'  League  is  to 
eat  an  apple  yourself. 

Why  not  drop  the  habit  of  giving  a  cigar  or  a  com 
for  u  "tip”  and  give  an  apple? 

Unwashed  wool  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  mot  s 
if  kept  on  a  dry  floor,  in  the  dark,  and  well  covered. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  writes:  “Ih^ 
learned  to  know  your  paper  a  good  friend  and  at 
visor.”  That  is  a  most  satisfying  report. 

When  hens  pick  out  their  feathers,  try  feeding  meat 
and  bone-meal.  If  thi*  does  not  settle  it,  make  a  meal 
of  the  hen. 
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Latest  Developments  in  the  Milk  Situation 


COMING  CONDITIONS.— Tlie  price  of  milk  for 
October  has  not  been  made  at  present  writing;  but 
the  old  propaganda  that  we  have  heard  for  50  years 
is  working  freely  and  fully.  We  are  told  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  condensed  milk  and  powdered  milk : 
that  the  factories  must  close  down  unless  the  dealers 
are  asked  to  serve  as  trustees  for  the  farmers’  milk. 
In  this  event  the  farmer  would  pay  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  take  what  was  left,  if  anything;  in 
other  words,  that  the  dealers  do  not  want  to  buy 
any  milk.  This  is  pure  guff.  Tt  would  be  good,  if 
true,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  true.  No  one  would 
go  without  milk  just  because  the  New  York  milk 
dealers  decided  to  go  out  of  business.  No  one  would 
be  hurt  but  the  dealers.  Everyone  else  would  profit 
by  their  disappearance.  The  consumer  would  get 
milk  cheaper,  and  use  more.  The  producer  would 
have  a  steadier  market  and  better  prices. 

DISTRIBUTERS’  PROFITS.  — The  dealer  is 
-imply  playing  his  usual  bluff,  lie  has  no  notion 
of  giving  up  the  business.  What  he  wants  to  do  is 
to  buy  milk  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and 
continue  to  draw  big  profits  from  the  -business  of 
distribution.  Tn  the  last  contract  the  farmer  was 
allowed  .18%  cents  per  hour  for  his  time  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Lot  the  men  who  distribute  it  figure 
their  time  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  demand  for 
milk  in  New  York  State  will  be  so  great  that  the 
number  of  cows  will  need  to  be  doubled  to  supply 
the  milk  needed.  And  what  is  there  sacred  about 
the  person  of  the  distributer  that  he  should  be  paid 
more  for  his  time  than  the  producer?  In  intelli¬ 
gence.  skill  and  endurance  the  producers  as  a  class 
outrank  the  distributers.  We  have  yet  to  hear  one 
sound,  sane  reason  why  the  distributer  of  milk 
should  be  paid  more  for  his  time  than  the  man  who 
produces  it.  If  there  is  a  reason,  we  invite  some 
one  to  stand  up  and  give  it  to  us. 

REDUCING  FARM  PI  MCE  8.— There,  of  course, 
i-  no  reason.  Yet  the  whole  propaganda  of  reduced 
prices  to  the  farm  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
distributer  must  have  bis  full  previous  reward,  and 
the  producer  take  less.  This  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  price  per  hour  to  the  unskilled  driver  of  a  de¬ 
livery  wagon  in  the  city  is  more  than  double  the 
price  allowed  per  hour  for  the  labor  of  producing 
the  milk.  The  difference  to  other  classes  of  distri¬ 
buters  is  more. 

FUNDAMENTAL  VALUES.— The  value  of  an 
article  in  exchange  is  justly  based  on  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  Give  us  hour  for 
hour  of  equal  skill  and  energy,  for  the  things  we  get 
in  exchange  for  milk,  and  no  one  will  have  reason 
to  complain. 

LEAGUE  PRICES. — The  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  paid  its  patrons  for  July  milk  in  the  plants 
it  operates  05  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  the 
dealer  paid  other  members.  The  management  say 
the  failure  to  pay  full  price  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
capital  and  short  supply  of  raw  milk,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  patrons  insisted  on  selling  to 
dealer  plants  in  the  neighborhood.  This  failure  of 
the  League  Association  plants  to  pay  full  price  gave 
the  dealers  an  opportunity  to  assert  that  the  price 
is  too  high,  and  they  are  making  the  most  of  the 
argument.  Anyway,  there  are  two  prices  for  milk. 
The  patrons  of  the  association  plants  get  loss  than 
the  others,  and  it  is  now  realized  that  this  cannot 
continue  without  serious  consequences.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  anticipated  this  embarrassment 
three  years  ago.  As  we  pointed  out  then,  subsidiaries 
are  a  danger  because  they  cause  some  members  to 
be  favored  above  others,  and  all  members  must  he 
treated  alike  if  the  organization  is  to  be  permanently 
successful.  The  management  1ms  now  accepted  this 
principle.  Tt  seeks  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  by 
means  of  a  new  plan,  which  has  been  proposed  to 
the  membership.  It  does  not  abolish  the  subsidiary, 
but  it  proposes  to  pool  all  the  milk  so  that  members 
who  sell  to  the  dealers  will  help  make  up  any  loss 
to  those  who  deliver  to  the  association  plants.  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  the  farmer  would  receive  no  direct 
returns  for  milk.  Payment  would  be  made  to  the 
association.  The  average  price  would  then  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  each  producer  would  he  paid  on  the 
average  basis  by  the  association.  All  would  get  the 
same  price,  but  it  would  not  be  known  until  payment 
time.  To  adopt  this  plan  the  management  proposes 
that  each  member  sign  a  new  agreement  to  put  full 
control  of  the  milk  and  the  returns  for  it  in  the 
bands  of  the  association. 

DEMAND  GOOD. — Tn  the  meantime  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  milk  and  cream.  The  dealers  will 
stay  right  on  the  job  and  take  the  milk. 


Buying  for  Schools  and  Institutions 

The  following  letter  comes  from  the  head  of  an 
institution  in  New  York  where  150  or  more  people 
are  fed.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  others : 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  about  apples,  which  I  took 
from  the  paper  this  morning.  One  of  our  young  men 
teaches  out  near  Paterson,  and  he  told  our  housekeeper 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  one  of  his  members  advised  that 
we  buy  things  in  Paterson  and  bring  them  in  in  a  truck. 

We  are  facing  a  strenuous  season,  financially.  It 
behooves  us  in  a  special  way  as  to  how  we  may  secure 
our  food  price  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Would 
you  advise  our  buying  a  supply  of  apples  and  potatoes 
in  some  region,  having  them  stored  and  brought  in  once 
a  month  or  so?  We  thought  of  buying  a  truck,  but  it  is 
an  expensive  proposition.  w.  w. 

The  newspaper  clipping  contained  an  article  by 
Frank  M.  Bradley,  president,  of  the  New  York  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Bradley  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  marketable 
apples  and  the  farmers’  prices: 


The  bushel  baskets  of  apples  sold  at 

wholesale  in  New  York  for . $0.75  @$1.35 

The  commission  man  got  10  per  cent 
(little  enough,  we  agree,  for  the 

work)  _ . 07  %@  .13% 

The  hauling  in  New  York  on  this  lot 

was  . 05  @  .05 

The  railroad  charged  for  freight . 15  @  .15 

The  ice  and  use  of  a  refrigerator  ear 

cost  . . 05  (eh  .05 

The  baskets  and  cap  cost . 33  @  .33 

The  grower  received  for  the  10  lbs.  of 
apples,  out  of  which  he  must  pay 
for  picking,  packing,  growing,  and 

pay  for  his  own  time . 09%<??'  .03% 

The  grower  paid  $5  per  day  to  pick  and  grade  the 

apples.  The  costs  per  basket  were:  Picking.  12c ;  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing.  0c. 

Tn  a  bushel  of  2-in.  apples  there  are  about  300  fruits: 
2%-iu..  about  210;  2%-in..  ISO  to  100;  2:L-in..  140  to 
150. 

For  the  2%-in.  apples  the  grower  received  one-third 
of  a  cent  each. 


These  figures  are  conservative  and  mean  a  steady 
loss  to  the  grower.  Owing  to  the  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  city  (it  is.  in  fact,  a  monopoly)  there  is 
very  little  chance  for  a  small  buyer  to  obtain  food  at 
any  fair  price.  Institutions  or  co-operative  societies 
serving  100  or  more  people  can  buy  better. 

Some  of  the  markets,  like  the  one  in  Paterson.  N. 
J..  offer  better  bargains  than  can  be  found  in  New 
York,  but  one  must  be  a  very  shrewd  buyer  and  a 
first-class  judge  of  produce  in  order  to  make  good. 
These  markets  are  not  in  any  sense  a  benevolent  en¬ 
terprise.  Trading  in  them  is  a  sharp  game  on  both 
sides.  With  a  rapid  track  a  good  buyer  could  load 
up  at  such  a  market  and  deliver  goods  in  the  city  at 
a  gain  of  say  15  per  cent  under  New  York  prices. 
This  would  mean  buying  for  about  150  people. 

In  buying  a  stock  of  potatoes  if  would  be  bettor  to 
go  down  into  Monmouth  County.  N.  .T..  or  some  sim¬ 
ilar  potato  section  and  buy  a  season's  supply.  Stor¬ 
age  in  the  city  is  expensive  and  not  sound.  A  good 
way  for  such  an  institution  would  he  t<>  own  a  light, 
rapid  track,  capable  of  running  50  to  00  miles  into 
the  country.  Then  advertise  for  supplies  and  go  out 
after  them.  Many  farmers  would  be  found  who  have 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  produce  for  sale. 
They  have  no  local  market,  and  could  not  well  ship 
to  middlemen.  An  advertisement  would  reach  them 
and  a  light  track  from  the  city  could  come  right  to 
their  door  and  get  the  goods.  With  some  such  plan 
both  parties  would  be  helped.  The  fanner  would  get 
more  than  the  commission  man  would  pay  him.  and 
the  buyer  would  get  cheaper  food.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  combining  the  city  buyers  and  reaching 
farmers  direct.  When  the  new  tunnels  under  the 
river  are  completed  we  think  this  plan  of  buying 
will  be  greatly  developed. 


Liquidation  of  the  Farmer 

Many  of  the  daily  papers  are  waking  up  to  the 
farm  market  situation.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  mid  Chronicle: 

Liquidation  of  the  cost  of  food  products  by  deflating 
the  prices  paid  tlie  farmers  for  their  crops  is  proceeding 
famously.  Of  course  the  news  has  come  only  as  a  whis¬ 
per  to  the  city  dealers;  and  the  restaurant  keepers  ap¬ 
parently  have  not  even  heard  that  the  war  is  over,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hard  swat  that  ha-  been  given  the 
farmer.  They  still  charge  war  prices. 

But  the  farmer  knows  that  lie  has  neen  hit.  Down 
in  the  cabbage  growing  region  of  Yates  and  Ontario 
counties  there  are  farmers  whose  expenses  in  planting 
the  crop  went  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars  who  will  not 
get  hack  the  money  they  paid  >>ut.  At  present  there  is 
almost  no  market.  One  fanner  took  a  load  of  cab¬ 
bage  to  Geneva.  lie  found  no  one  who  wanted  to  buy. 
and  rather  than  draw  the  load  back  peddled  it  out  at 
lc  a  head.  Another  man  with  a  fine  field  of  cabbage 
has. invited  bis  friends  to  come  and  help  themselves;  he 
will  not  bother  to  cut  it.  When  a  price  is  mentioned 
it  is  only  $3  or  $4  a  ton. 

Potatoes  are  not  ready  to  dig  in  any  quantity,  yet 
they  are  but  $1  a  bushel  to  tbrt  farmer  and  likely  to 
drop  still  farther  when  he  has  them  to  sell.  Early 
apples  are  unsalable  and  the  outlook  for  peaches  is  far 
from  bright.  Many  of  the  evaporators  will  not  open  at 


all  this  season,  so  the  bulk  of  the  drop  apples  will  be 
lost;  and  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  would  be  a 
hold  prophet  indeed  who  would  predict  a  good  price  for 
the  big  crop  of  Winter  apples.  So  far  grain  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  hit  very  hard,  but  wool,  which  is  of 
some  account  to  many  farmers,  is  away  down. 

Verily,  the  farmer  is  being  liquidated  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  lie  was  begged  to  keep  the  world  from  starv¬ 
ing  when  the  war  tva6  raging.  He  was  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  so  that  he  barely  made  living  wages, 
while  the  speculators  were  coining  millions,  and  now  he 
e.m  hardly  give  away  the  produce  he  has  paid  good 
money  and  worked  hard  to  raise.  Funny  no  one  seems 
to  think  of  liquidating  the  grabbers. 


Farm  Buyers  are  Deceived 

The  enclosed  clipping,  cut  from  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal  of  Orange,  Mass.,  issue  <>f  September  3,  illus¬ 
trates  the  manner  in  which  unscrupulous  real  estate 
agents  take  advantage  of  unwary  purchasers  of  farm 
property  who  rely  entirely  upon  the  agents’  word: 

“A  man  and  wife  with  nine  children  arrived  in  Orange 
Wednesday  night  from  East  Providence.  R.  I.,  bound  for 
Warwick.  They  had  traveled  almost  all  day  and  it  was 
a  tired  looking  family  when  they  left  the  train.  They 
were  bound  for  the  White  Farm  on  Beech  Hill,  which 
they  had  bought,  and  their  weariness  gave  way  to  utter 
dejection  when  they  were  told  that  the  buildings  on  the 
White  Farm  had  been  struck  by  lightning  two  weeks  ago 
and  damaged.  It  appears  that  the  farm  was  bought  of 
an  out-of-town  real  estate  agent,  who  told  him  the  farm 
was  only  two  miles  from  the  Orange  station.” 

The  town  of  )\  arwiek  is  situated  some  nine  miles 
from  the  Orange  station,  over  a  very  hilly  road,  and  the 
road  is  almost,  if  not.  quite  impassable  at  times  during 
Winter  and  Spring.  Warwick  is  one  of  the  “old”  hill 
towns  of  the  State,  and  could  once  boast  of  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  population  than  at  present.  There  are  some 
good  farms  there,  but  the  distance  from  market  is  a 
serious  obstacle  in  farming  operations,  unless  one  has 
capital  for  motor  equipment,  and  in  that  locality  such 
equipment  would  be  useless  at  times.  I  have  known  of 
several  similar  cases.  In  some  instances  the  victim  has 
sacrificed  the  property  for  what  he  could  get.  usually  at 
a  considerable  loss.  Iu  other  cases  the  family  is  still 
holding  on  and  trying  to  win  out  in  an  unsuitable  loca¬ 
tion. 

Every  prospective  farm  purchaser  should  either  in¬ 
spect  the  property  he  intends  to  purchase  in  person,  or 
should  write  the  selectmen  or  board  of  trade  in  the  town 
where  the  property  is  located  for  information  before 
closing  the  deal. 


Milk  Prices  and  Grain  Costs 

The  New  York  Times  recently  said  iu  an  editorial : 

*  *  *  Feed  is  said  to  he  selling  for  much  less  than 

at  this  time  last  year,  and  the  distributers  are  said  to 
feel  that  this  reduction  should  be  reflected  in  the  price 
the  producer  receives  for  his  milk. 


To  this  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hamner  makes  the  following 
reply ; 


Beiug  a  producer  of  milk  in  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  as 
well  as  a  consumer  of  milk  in  New  York  City,  I  was 
not  only  interested  but  surprised  in  the  statement,  care¬ 
fully  guarded  by  “it  is  said.”  that  dairy  feed  prices  are 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  My  feed  bills  did  not 
bear  out  that  statement,  which  was  evidently  made  in 
preparation  for  price  fixing  for  October.  The  following 
prices  were  given  me  on  August  30.  1920.  by  our  local 
feed  dealer  in  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


Price  Per  Ton 
in  August 

Kind  of  Feed  1919  1920 

Wheat  bran  .  $52.00  $58.00 

Colonial  ships .  05  00  70.00 

Light  ships  .  04.00  05  00 

Middlings  .  07  00  80.00 

Hominy  .  00.00  75.00 

Dairy  feed  (balanced  ration) .  75.00  83  (X) 

Gluten  .  74.00  70  00 

Dilmeal  .  100.00  74.00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  80.00  70.00 

Oats,  per  bu .  1.00  1.20 


The  items  all  show  marked  increase  iu  price  except 
oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal,  which  are  minor  items. 

The  milk  situation  will  not.  be  helped  by  such  mis¬ 
representations  on  the  part  of  the  distributers  in  their 
consistent  attempt  to  place  on  the  producer  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  increased  prices  to  the  consumer. 


Michigan  Farmers’  Candidate  was  Beaten 

Official  figures  on  the  Michigan  primary-  in  which 
Milo  D.  Campbell  was  entered  as  a  farmers’  candidate 
for  Governor,  show  that  he  was  defeated  by  Attorney 
General  Groesheek.  who  is  a  Detroit  lawyer,  by  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  30.120.  A  few  scattering  rural  precincts  are 
missing.  Groesheek  got  his  plurality  in  Detroit,  the  fig¬ 
ures  -bowing  that  outside  of  Wayne  County  he  ran  but 
10‘j  ahead  of  Campbell. 

There  were  nine  Republican  candidates  iu  the  field. 
Up  to  a  week  prior  to  the  voting  Mr.  Campbell  seemed 
to  be  in  the  lead.  At  that  time  he  was  charged  with 
making  an  alliance  with  a  politician  who  is  much  dis¬ 
liked  in  Michigan,  one  who  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  Newberry  scandal  of  1018.  The  story  was 
published  as  a  sensation  in  many  papers  throughout  the 
State.  Mr.  Campbell  denied  the  charges,  hut  it  was  too 
late  to  overcome  the  effect  of  them,  and  it  is  believed  by 
his  friends  that  this  story  was  the  cause  of  his  defeat. 
The  candidate  in  whose  behalf  the  story  was  sent  out 
did  not  benefit  greatly  if  at  all.  for  he  ran  third,  more 
than  11.000  votes  behind  Campbell. 

This  result  shows  the  farmers  what  sort,  of  political 
tricks  they  will  have  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  rid 
State  governmen  s  of  political  gangs.  The  farmers, 
through  lack  of-  experience,  are  not  familiar  with  polit¬ 
ical  strategy  and  therefore  are  unprepared  to  combat  it. 
More  voters  are  influenced  by  what  they  read  in  the 
daily  papers  than  by  any  other  agency,  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  are  in  position  to  get  their  stories  into  the  papers, 
while  the  farmers  are  not.  This  disadvantage  is  being 
gradually  overcome  ■  in  Michigan  and  in  some  other 
Western  States,  where  newspapers  have  become  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of 
cities.  Many  of  them  now  publish  a  good  deal  of  au¬ 
thentic  farm  news,  and  in  their  editorial  columns  are 
fighting  the  farmers’  battles.  If  this  growth  of  senti¬ 
ment  favorable  to  agriculture  continues  as-  it  seems  it 
must,  the  general  public  eventually  will  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened  to  accord  the  farmers  their  just  dues. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Real  Success 

It  isn’t  power  or  wealth  or  fame ; 

It's  holding  fast  to  an  honored  name ; 
It’s  doing  right  in  the  face  of  sneers ; 
It’s  putting  might  in  the  face  of  fears  ; 
It’s  helping  others  to  happiness —  * 
That  means  success ! 


Not  always  crowned  by  a  laurel  wreath. 
It  may  he  held  by  the  man  beneath 
Who’s  shabby  and  yet  has  the  inner  glow 
Of  the  eyes  that  see,  and  a  heart  to  know 
That  it’s  serving  your  fellows  amid  the 
stress — 

That  means  success ! 

— G.  C.  bostwick.  in  People’s  Magazine. 

* 

A  MAINE  correspondent  tells  us  of  an 
experiment  in  cooking  recently  made  by 
a  dentist.  Dental  plates  are  hardened  in 
a  retort  at  a  very  high  temperature.  This 
dentist  purchased  a  piece  of  beef  from 
the  neck,  the  toughest  he  could  get,  and 
placing  it  in  the  retort  with  a  small 
amount  of  water  kept  it  at  a  temperature 
of  800  degrees  for  20  minutes.  When 
the  retort  was  opened  the  odor  was  deli¬ 
cious.  and  the  meat  tender  as  chicken. 
This  emphasizes  the  experience  of  one  of 
our  contributors,  who  had  such  fine  re¬ 
sults  from  cooking  in  a  steam  pressure 
canner.  It  is  also  a  reminder  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  cooking  in  a  tightly 
closed  vessel.  Often  a  piece  of  tough 
meat  is  rendered  tender  and  savory  by 
cooking  in  a  closed  casserole,  where  full 
flavor  aud  all  juices  are  conserved. 

* 

Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  is  not 
a  mere  superstition  or  a  pernickety  fad, 
as  some  small  boys  would  appear  to  be¬ 
lieve.  We  are  all  likely  to  pick  up  dis¬ 
ease  germs  wherever  we  go  in  populated 
areas,  and  frequent  washing  undoubtedly 
removes  many  of  them.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  wash  the  hands  before  eat¬ 
ing.  or  before  handling  food.  One  of  our 
friends,  who  is  somewhat  fastidious,  told 
of  a  guest  who  spent  the  afternoon  with 
the  family,  going  for  a  long  walk  with  the 
children,  playing  with  the  dog.  and  strok¬ 
ing  the  pet  cat.  The  hostess  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  wash  his  hands  before 
supper,  to  which  he  responded,  after  a 
glance  at  his  hands,  that  he  guessed  they 
were  not  dirty.  Perhaps  the  hands  were 
not  visibly  soiled,  but  certainly  they  were 
not  clean,  nor  in  condition  to  handle  food. 
Every  child  should  be  taught  that  fre¬ 
quent  washing  of  the  hands  is  a  necessary 
part  of  personal  hygiene,  and  that  dirty 
hands  are  dangerous  hands,  in  that  they 
invite  disease  germs.  Personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  part  of  the  armor  of  modern 
hygiene. 

* 

Teaching  consumers  that  they  can  do 
without  is  not  helpful  to  business  interests 
in  the  long  run,  and  it  looks  as  though 
sugar  profiteers  were  learning  something 
in  this  line  now.  A  majority  of  the  people 
who  have  been  more  pinched  by  high 
prices  than  benefited  by  high  wages  have 
been  studying  small  economies  and  les¬ 
sening  waste.  They  have  been  compelled 
to  economize  in  sugar,  and  some  of  their 
economies  are  sure  to  be  permanent.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  innocent  bystander  has 
suffered  as  usual,  and  fruit  growers  are 
especially  the  victims  of  sugar  conditions. 
Certainly  farmers,  fruit-growers  and  the 
consuming  public  generally  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  with  sugar  profiteers,  or 
with  those  sugar  hoarders  squeezed  by 
the  shrinking  of  credit,  who  sought  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  to  protect  them  from  loss. 

* 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
Rhode  Island  johnny  cake,  which  will  be 
desirable  for  cool  weather :  One  cupful 
white  Rhode  Island  cornmeal,  small  bit 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  boiling  water  as  required, 
two  tablespoonfuls  milk.  Scald  the  meal 
with  boiling  water,  so  that  it  may  just 
drop  from  the  spoon.  Add  sugar,  butter 
and  salt.  Then  add  the  milk.  Drop  by 
spooufuls  in  a  hot  buttered  griddle  and 
cook  slowly  until  brown  on  both  sides. 
If  the  extra  richness  is  liked,  put  a  bit 
of  butter  on  each  before  turning.  Eat 
with  molasses,  syrup  or  butter. 


Christmas  Cheer  for  the  Invalid 

It  is  sometimes  a  problem  to  choose 
Christmas  gifts  for  invalids,  especially 
for  “shut-ins,”  which  are  both  suitable 
and  useful.  In  selecting  gifts  for  the  in¬ 
valid  be  guided  by  the  “requirements,” 
which  are  judged  by  financial  circum¬ 
stances,  degree  of  invalidism,  intellectual 
capacity,  etc. 

The  writer,  who  had  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  invalid,  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions,  trusting  that  they  mey 
be  helpful  to  those  dispensers  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer  who  may  be  wondeilng  what 
to  do  for  their  invalid  or  shut-in  friends. 

1.  Sick-room  furnishings  to  make  the 
room  more  comfortable  or  more  attrac¬ 
tive  are  sensible,  acceptable  gifts,  such  as : 
Daintily  trimmed  pillow  slips,  lamp,  bed 
blankets,  pretty  curtains,  bedspread, 
framed  picture,  bedside  table,  potted 
plants,  reading  rack,  adjustable  style  per¬ 
haps  preferable  ;  small  clock,  radiolite ; 
a  needed  piece  of  furniture. 

2.  General  suggestions  :  Fountain  pen, 
bath  towels,  tray,  hand  towels,  tray 
cloths,  wash  cloths,  magazines,  rubber 
sponge,  bayberry  candle,  toilet  soap,  can¬ 
dle  holder,  talcum  powder,  brooch,  tooth¬ 
brush,  art  calendar,  tooth  cleaners,  hot- 
water  bottle,  safety  razor,  vacuum  bot¬ 
tle,  shaving  soap  or  paste,  footstool,  dry 
shampoo,  invalid  air  cushion,  hand  bell, 
toilet  set,  vase,  manicure  set,  penknife. 

Books,  the  cheerful,  wholesome  kind ; 
dainty  china  and  silver  for  tray  ;  bulbs, 
water  Narcissus  especially  nice;  pair  of 
celluloid  water  fowls  to  go  with  bulbs ; 
sleeveless  sweater,  open  front ;  writing 
material,  including  postcards  ;  box  of  as¬ 
sorted  cakes ;  fruit,  nut  meats,  jelly, 
fresh  eggs  or  other  dainties  to  eat;  loung¬ 
ing  garments ;  slippers,  bath  robe,  boudoir 
cap,  etc. 

Dainty  wrappings  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  recipient  and  make  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  gift  attractive.  The  writer  has 
been  blessed  with  a  host  of  kind  and 
thoughtful  friends,  but  doubtless  there  are 
lonely  invalids,  especially  in  the  country, 
who  do  not  receive,  much  Christmas 
cheer. 

Something  which  will  brighten  many 
days  for  the  invalid  is  a  surprise  box 
filled  with  small  packages,  daintily  wrap¬ 
ped,  one  to  be  opened  each  day.  They 
may  be  numbered  in  the  order  they  are 
to  be  opened,  or  the  selection  for  each 
day  may  be  left  to  the  recipient.  Much 
pleasure  is  derived  in  trying  to  guess 
what  each  “surprise”  is.  The  box  may 
contain  something  to  eat,  foods  in  cartons, 
bottles,  jars  or  tins  being  best ;  some¬ 
thing  to  read,  something  to  wear,  such 
as  stockings  or  socks,  boudoir  cap,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc. ;  all  kinds  of  writing  mate¬ 
rial,  especially  postcards;  toilet  and  bath 
aids,  calendar,  bulbs,  etc. ;  also  a  joke  or 
two  Instead  of  sending  the  box  at 
Christmas  time  a  greeting  may  be  sent 
them  announcing  that  a  little  surprise 
will  come  later  on,  when  everyone  else 
is  not  sending  something. 

For  the  invalid  who  can  read  a  book 
shower  is  a  splendid  Christmas  surprise. 
Books  need  not  necessarily  be  new,  al¬ 
though  they  should  be  in  good  condition. 

The  following  is  a  decoration  we  have 
had  for  the  center  of  the  Christmas  table : 
Around  the  edge  of  a  round,  linen  center- 
piece  a  wreath  of  overgreen  and  bitter¬ 
sweet  berries  was  made.  A  green  glass 
dish,  having  openwork  around  the  top, 
had  sprigs  of  evergreen  woven  in  and 
out  through  the  openwork  to  form  a 
wreath.  The  dish  was  filled  with  candy, 
dates  and  Malaga  grapes  and  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  wreath  on  the  table.  It 
made  a  beautiful  and  fitting  table  deco¬ 
ration.  GENEVIEVE. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

S,",U  $3.19 

fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


<(The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  QUAL¬ 
ITY  remains 
long  after  the 
PRICE  is  for¬ 
gotten.  ” 

* — E.  C .  Simmons 
Trade  Mark 
Resristered 


Efficient  Housewives 
Use  Keen  Rutter  Cutlery 

Kitchen  tools  mean  little  to  men — but  to  women — Oh! 
how  important.  For  50  years  we  have  known  of  this  im¬ 
portance.  We  have  studied,  analyzed  and  experimented 
toward  one  end — to  make  each  Keen  Kutter  Tool  and 
piece  of  cutlery,  the  finest  ever  produced. 

To  make  Keen  Kutter  Paring  Knives,  Steels,  Food 
Choppers  and  the  like  tools  of  proved  working  efficiency. 
It  has  been  done — splendidly  accomplished;  for  under  the 
Keen  Kutter  mark  the  housewife  will  find  wear  resisting 
tools  that  lighten  labor,  save  time  and  make  happy  and 
contented  kitchens. 

There’s  added  protection  in  the  Keen  Kutter  guarantee, 
for  the  purchase  price  is  always  ready  to  be  returned  even 
for  the  slightest  reason. 

For  efficiency  kitchens,  use  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company 
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Come 
look ! 


AH  are  good  tilings  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  one  dollar ! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 
Van  Dyk’s  Wonder  Box 
contains  : 

4  large  trial pkgs  Tea 
3  “  “  Coffee 

1-5  oz.jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 
All  are  VAN  DYK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it !  When  3  011  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address :  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Ouaranteed 
l Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Ruraij  New- Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 
or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30thSt..  NewYorkCiiy 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Home  Soap  Making 

In  these  days  of  fast  living  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  commerce  for  even  the  small 
necessaries  of  life  the  art  of  making  soap 
at  home  has  dropped  into  oblivion,  and 
we  see  housewives  of  small  means  “skimp¬ 
ing’’  along  other  lines  in  order  to  pay  for 
high-priced  laundry  soaps  which  might  so 
easily  bo  made  at  home,  for  there  is 
enough  waste  fat  in  most  households 
which  if  carefully  saved  would  keep  a 
plentiful  supply  of  excellent  soaps  for  all 
household  uses. 

I  have  just  finished  making,  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  shelves  to  cure,  as  line  a  lot  of 
good  soap  as  anyone  could  desire,  and 
that  at  a  very  nominal  cost.  Some  weeks 
ago  a  beef  was  killed  on  the  farm,  and 
every  bit  of  fat  was  carefully  saved :  all 
fat  was  removed  from  small  intestines 
and  stomach,  and  large  intestines  were 
opened  and  washed  well.  The  result  was 
about  HO  pounds  gross  of  good  tallow. 

To  make  the  soap,  12  10-cent  cans  <>f 
standard  brand  of  lye  was  used.  The 
cooking  was  done  in  two  batches.  For 
each  cooking  nine  gallons  of  water  was 
put  in  the  wash  kettle  and  six  cans  of 
lye  added.  When  the  water  was  simmer¬ 
ing  20  pounds  of  almost  pure  fat  was  put 
in.  and  the  mass  brought  slowly  to  a  boil. 
Thickening  began  almost  immediately. 
The  sosu>  was  boiled  slowly  for  about  two 
hours,  by  which  time  it  was  as  thick  as 
honey,  and  hardened  immediately  when 
dropped  into  a  saucer.  It  was  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  for  a  short  time,  when  half 
a  pint  of  household  ammonia  and  half 
a  cup  of  borax,  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
water,  was  stirred  in.  The  mass  was 
stirred  vigorously  for  15  minutes,  to  mix 
the  ingredients  thoroughly. 

For  molding  a  wooden  box  3x5  feet 
was  lined  with  a  cloth  previously  wrung 
from  cold  water.  The  soap  was  dipped 
into  this  and  left  to  cool,  when  it  was 
cut  into  bars  and  placed  on  shelves  in  the 
smokehouse  to  cure  and  dry  out.  From 
the  two  batches  there  was  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  300  common  size  cakes  of 
soap,  costing  not  less  than  five  cents 
each,  wholesale.  The  entire  outlay  was 
§1  for  12  cans  of  lye,  25  cents  for  one 
pint  of  ammonia  anil  20  cents  for  box  of 
borax.  Less  than  a  day’s  time  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  cooking,  molding,  etc. 

When  the  hogs  are  butchered  there  is 
always  quite  a  lot  of  waste  fat;  every  bit 
of  this  is  saved,  also  fat  from  the  intes¬ 
tines.  and  from  this  I  make  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  first-class  soap.  Even  where  no 
butchering  is  done  there  is  always  some 
waste  fat.  and  if  the  housewife  will  keep 
a  jar  or  bucket  near  the  stove,  and  into 
this  put  every  available  scrap  of  waste 
fat.  grease  skimmed  from  water  where 
meats  have  been  cooked,  bits  of  fat  meat, 
fat  which  has  become  scorched,  etc.,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  there  is  enough  for 
the  making  of  a  dozen  or  so  cakes  of  good 
soap. 

Soap  may  be  made  from  dirty  grease, 
but  the  cleaner  the  grease  used  the  whiter 
the  soap  will  be.  Unclean  waste  fats, 
however,  may  he  purified  and  rid  of  un¬ 
desirable  properties  by  a  simple  process. 
To  do  this,  put  one  can  of  lye  and  four 
gallons  of  water  in  an  iron  kettle,  add  the 
grease  and  boil  one  hour;  the  fat  will 
rise  to  the  top  and  may  be  skimmed  off 
when  cold.  Fats  may  be  extracted  from 
bones,  scraps  of  meat,  skins,  etc.,  by  this 
method,  and  will  be  white  and 
quality  for  soap-making. 

If  a  fragrant  soap  is  desired, 
one  ounce  of  citronella  before 
into  molds.  Use  only  iron  or 


of  best 


m 


stir 

pouring 
granite 

kettles  for  cooking  soap.  The  strong 
properties  will  immediately  take  the  out¬ 
side  plating  from  tinware. 

An  Excellent  Greaseless  Soap. — Put 
one  gallon  of  rain  water  in'  pan  and  set 
.on  moderately  hot  stove,  add  tablespoon- 
ful  of  borax,  two  spoonfuls  of  sal  soda 
and  one  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia.  Shave  fine  two  cakes  of  white 
laundry  soap:  bring  all  to  boil  very 
slowly.  When  at  boiling  point  and  con¬ 
tents  are  well  mixed  set  pan  away  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  contents  are  hard, 
out  into  squares  and  lay  away  to  dry. 
There  will  be  enough  soap  for  several 
washings.  lillie  reed  yokk. 


The  Useful  Oil  Stove 

I  heartily  endorse  the  suggestion  of  an 
oil  cook  stove  for  the  woman  with  $20 
to  spend.  We  have  used  one  for  many 
years,  and  unless  one  has  gas  it  seems 
indispensable.  It  would  be  well  worth 
its  cost  if  convenience  were  its  only 
merit,  but  it  is  distinctly  economical  un¬ 
less  one  has  plenty  of  free  wood.  The 
writer,  not  being  in  that  enviable  class, 
finds  oil  the  cheapest  fuel,  since  one  gallon 
of  kerosene  will  feed  the  cook  stove  one 
week  in  Summer,  when  all  the  food  is 
cooked  with  it,  all  the  water  heated,  also 
the  irons  for  the  wash  in  family  of  two.  The 
oil  stove  is  used  all  the  year  for  cooking, 
thus  eliminating  the  cumbersome  cook 
stove,  which  consumes  an  amount  of  coal 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  heat  it  pro¬ 
vides  other  than  for  cooking.  In  place  of  it 
a  small  cannon  stove  was  installed.  If  un¬ 
decided  1  would  experiment  with  a  one- 
burner  affair.  A  small  oven,  costing  about 
$•'!  or  $4,  should  be  part  of  the  outfit,  for 
they  bake  bread,  cake,  pies,  etc.,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  coal  stove. 

An  oil  heater  is  very  useful  in  this 
house,  where  the  rooms  are  small.  It  is 
so  clean  and  quick,  heating  a  room  eom- 
fort-ihly  in  a  few  minutes.  ’  It  adds 
ir'[  ‘ 'y  to  *h*>  eomf'  1  of  *»  bathroom,  too. 
V  nV  rathe-  than  wickless  oil  sion-s  are 

recommended.  A.  rc.  F. 


A  Better  Heating  System 


MUELLER 

:■  *  '—9  m  W» 


Install  Your 
Mueller  Now 

Make  sure  of  real  heating  comfort  and 
big  fuel  saving  for  all  winters  to  come 
by  installing  your  Mueller  now.  It  is 
made  in  eight  sizes,  a  size  for  any  home, 
can  be  installed  in  less  than  a  day.  No 
cellar  too  small,  no  pipes  or  heat  in 
cellar,  no  tearing  up  of  floors  or  walls. 

The  Mueller  Guarantee 
Protects  You 

When  you  install  your  Mueller  you 
are  given  a  binding  guarantee  that  it 
will  heat  your  entire  house — upstairs 
and  down — comfortably.  Moist,  health¬ 
ful,  warm  air  in  every  room  —  a  cozy 
home  in  coldest  weather. 


PIPELESS  FURNACE 

THE  cheerful  old  fireplace  and  the  radiant  parlor 
stove  were  picturesque — but  decidedly  impractical. 

Modern  living  conditions  demand  better  heating.  That  is  why 
thousands  of  home  owners  have  replaced  stoves  and  other  inferior 
heating  systems  with  the  Mueller,  the  “BIG  3’  ’  Pipeless  Furnace. 

The  final  test  of  any  heating  system  is  its  ability  to  heat  your 
house  comfortably  and  economically.  Measured  by  these 
standards  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scores  100%.  Thousands  of  users 
will  tell  you  that  it  heats  effectively  with  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke, 
wood,  lignite  or  gas  and  saves  to  }4  on  any  fuel  used. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is  an  assured  success  because  three  vitally  important 
and  exclusive  features,  the  “BIG  3”,  are  mainly  responsible  for  its  infallible 
heating  efficiency  and  fuel  economy.  Study  these  features  carefully — they 
are  your  guide  and  safeguard  in  the  selection  of  a  better  heating  system. 

The  “BIG  3” 

The  Answer  to  your  Heating  Question 
1  Large  and  Properly  Proportioned  Register 

*  Face —  Insures  delivery  of  a  big  volume  of  warm, 
moist  air  and  rapid  distribution  of  heat  to  every  room. 

O  Spacious,  Unobstructed  Air  Passages — Permit 

"  unrestricted  air  travel  in  furnace  and  withdrawal  of 
large  volume  of  cool  air  from  rooms  while  delivering  an 
equally  large  volume  of  warm  air  into  them. 

O  Vast  and  Scientifically  Designed  Heating  Sur¬ 
face — (every  inch  effective)  insures  full  benefit  from 
fuel  burned  and  big  fuel  saving.  Prevents  hard  firing,  over¬ 
heated  castings  and  fuel  waste. 

You’ll  Want  This  Book 

The  Mueller  Book  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Not  mere  advertising  but  profit¬ 
able  pointers  on  home  heating.  Explains  and  illustrates  the  principles  of 
pipeless  heating  —  tells  about  the  “BIG  3”  features  and  what  the  Mueller 
will  do  for  your  home.  Write  TODAY. 


L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  COv  227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  AU  Types  Since  1857 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS; 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
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Several  Hundred  Ohio  Farms 

For  Sale 

WE  are  offering  several  hundred  of  the  best  farms  in 
Ohio  at  prices  that  are  low  in  comparison  to  the  value 
of  the  property  and  the  income  assured  purchasers. 

These  farms  are  a  part  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  District, 
which  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  re¬ 
present  a  surplus  acreage  that  we  own  in  the  Miami  Valley. 

Rich  silt  loam  top-soil  deposits  make  this  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive — practically  inexhaustible. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bring  more  good  farmers  to  this 
community,  which  lies  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of  Dayton. 
Quick  markets  are  available  by  rail,  interurban  and  highway. 

We  Would  Like  to  Send  You  Booklets  Giving  De¬ 
tailed  Information.  Just  Address  “Farm  Division” 

THE  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


CODFISH  MACKEREL 

BAUSON  BRAND  ARE  THE  VERY  BEST 

Hie  first  direct  to  the  consumer’s  house. 

20  lb.  10  lb.  5  lb.  1  lb. 

Babson  Bench  Cod _ $8.00  $4.20  $2.15  $0.45 

Babsou  High  Bock  Cod  7.00  3.70  1.90  .40 

Babsou  Cubes  Cod ....  For  creaming,  30c  per  lb. 

Babson  Bloater  25  lb.  20  lb.  15  lb.  10  lb. 

Mackerel . $13.00  $10.95  $8.50  $0.00 

Babsou  No.  1  Mack¬ 
erel  .  12.50  9.90  7.85  5.60 

Babsou  Baby  Bloa¬ 
ter  Mackerel....  11.25  S.75  7.00  4.75 

Delivered  free  to  your  door  ami  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  iu  the  Fish  business. 

Fall  circular  of  fish  products  ready  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mailed  upon  request. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quirk  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  “  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Kill  Rats R 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cals,  birds,  chickens, 
or  pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after  effects,  it  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_  _  D •  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

rrflfi  HOOK  mice  telling  about  VIRUS  and 
■  l  *vvn  how  to  pet  eome. 

6.  Y.  Virus.  l  td.  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 
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Behind  Every  New-Idea 
is  a  Written  Guarantee 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  select  a 
New-Ideaforyourhome.  Rightback  of  every  furnace 

is  our  binding  written  guarantee.  If  the  New-Idea  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory,  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly.  It’s  all  written 

in  the  guarantee.  There’s  no  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding  of  just  what 
is  meant.  Have  the  New-Idea  dealer  show  you  the  guarantee  before  you  buy. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  why  you  will  want  the  New-Idea  features: 
Exclusive  Frameless  Feed  Door — no  loose  joints  to  let  dust  and  gas  out 
into  the  cellar.  Cup-joint  Construction — joints  always  tight  as  furnace 
contracts  and  expands.  Hot-Blast  Feed  Door — to  utilize  all  fuel  burned. 
Gas  and  Dust-Tight  Register — gives  you  CLEAN,  MOIST  heat.  Burns 
any  Fuel — hard  coal,  soft  coal.  gas.  wood.  etc.  Write  for  catalog  and 
name  of  New-Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You've  Heard  So  Much  About'* 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  “Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

Box  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  implement  dealers,  etc.  New- 
Idea  dealers  are  “ making  good”  everywhere. 
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The  Queen 


THE  Jersey  has  been  called  the  Queen  of  Dairy  Cows.  A  better  name 
would  be  the  Queen  of  Dairy  Profits.  200  years  of  scientific  breed¬ 
ing  has  made  her  a  butterf  at  producer  without  an  equal  in  point  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  low  cost.  Never  in  the  history  of  dairying  have  the  advantages 
of  the  Jersey  been  so  important  to  the  farmer  as  they  are  today. 

Year  after  year,  records  prove  Jerseys  to  be  the  profit  breed.  The 
facts  are  worth  a  small  fortune  to  any  working  farmer  wise  enough 
to  be  guided  by  them.  Let  us  send  them  free. 


The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-G  W.  23d  St. 


An  Institution  for  the 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irDCrVC 
FARM  el  LK9L  I  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  Y. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors'  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

THREE  Registered 
JERSEY  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Interested  Meridale 
King,  No.  155548,  and  out  of 
Dams  of  Exceptional  Merit. 

H.  C.  Shears,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp. Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

From  6  to  12  mos.  old.  Write,  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Fa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Buying  Fall  Milking  Cows 

Would  you  advise  purchase  of  10  cows, 
all  to  freshen  this  Winter,  with  no  silage? 
I  have  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  clover 
hay.  What  do  you  recommend  as  a  good 
grain  ration  for  Holsteins  to  produce 
maximum  flow  of  milk?  Will  clover  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  protein?  I  can  sell  Timothy 
liay  to  buy  bran,  middlings  and  oilmeal. 
Will  beet  pulp  take  place  of  silage?  Have 
abundant  pasture  now,  but  I  refer  to 
Winter  feeding.  w.  e.  d. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  for  you 
to  buy  10  cows  due  to  freshen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  attempt  to  produce  milk  at  a 
profit  during  the  Winter  without  silage 
or  clover  hay,  would  depend  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors.  If  you  can  do  the  bulk 
of  the  labor  yourself,  and  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  selecting,  feeding  and  main¬ 
taining  dairy  cows,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  considerably  more  than  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one  for  the  Wi  ter’s 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dairyman 
who  has  to  purchase  dairy  cows  and,  in 
addition,  rely  upon  his  feed  dealer  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  bulk  of  the  concentrates  sup¬ 
plied,  even  with  the  price  of  milk  in¬ 
creased  as  promised,  has,  I  am  sure,  the 
chances  against  his  succeeding  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  After  all.  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  particular  conditions  that  surround 
and  affect  your  own  problem.  It  is  i  os- 
sible  to  produce  milk  economically  with¬ 
out  silage,  provided  you  have  the  grains 
identified.  No  doubt  your  production 
would  be  substantially  increased  through 
the  addition  of  silage,  or  even  by  substi¬ 
tuting  beet  pulp  for  the  silage.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  a  number  of  dairymen 
who  are  making  milk  at  a  profit  without 
the  use  of  any  succulence  at  all.  It 
would  not  do  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
your  clover  hay  to  produce  sufficient  pro¬ 
tein  for  feeding  your  dairy  cows  in  milk. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  purchase 
some  oilmeal,  gluteu.  or  cottonseed  meal 
to  supplement  the  oats,  coru  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  following  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended  :  400  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200 

lbs.  of  bran.  300  lbs.  of  cottonseed,  300 
lbs.  of  oilmeal,  400  lbs.  of  corn,  400  lbs. 
of  buckwheat. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  the  wheat 
bran  in  case  you  have  an  abundance  of 
clover  hay  and  oilmeal  could  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  case  the  price  of  cottonseed 
meal  seemed  out  of  proportion.  At  the 
present  moment  oilmeal  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  buy  than  cottonseed  meal,  and  gen¬ 
erally  it  yields  more  satisfactory  results. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  excessive 
amounts  of  either  wheat  bran  or  wheat 
middlings  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  for 
neither  of  these  products  yields  protein  at 
a  low  unit  cost. 

Moistened  beet  pulp  is  perhaps  the  best 
substitute  for  silage,  yet  for  average  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  it  is  considerably  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
corn  will  yield  more  matter  per  acre  than 
is  provided  by  any  other  of  our  available 
crops,  and  where  this  is  put  in  silo  and 
fed  under  farm  conditions  it  is  clearly  the 
most  economical  source  of  digestible 
uutrieuts.  Whether  or  not  it  would  pay 
you  to  feed  moistened  beet  pulp  would 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  animals 
as  they  came  into  Winter  quarters  and 
the  yield  of  milk  they  were  producing. 
High  producing  cows  require  succulent 
feed,  yet  those  in  the  lower  classes  that 
yield  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
milk  per  day  are  not  usually  responsive  to 
such  succulence. 


Grain  with  Silage 

What  proportions  of  gluten  meal  and 
oilmeal  should  be  used  with  the  following 
for  dairy  cows  on  silage:  TOO  lbs.  of 
eornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 
bran?  R- b. 

In  a  ration  containing  100  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  of 
bran,  I  should  add  150  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and 
100  lbs.  of  gluteu.  I  am  assuming  that 
you  have  some  silage  that  would  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  carbohydrate,  and  that 
the  roughage  would  consist  of  some  le¬ 
gume  hay,  such  as  mixed  clover  or  mixed 
Alfalfa.  If  you  are  feeding  Timothy  hay 
and  do  not  have  access  to  silage  or  succu¬ 
lence.  then  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  increase  both  oilmeal  and  corumeal  by 
50  lbs. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Holstein  Cows 
Return  $1.54  for  One 
dollar  of  Feed 

Even  though  you  may  regard  your  farm 
as  a  diversion  or  your  hobby,  you  would 
doubtless  prefer  to  see  it  self-supporting, 
and  perhaps  still  take  greater  pride  in  it. 
for  that  very  reason.  Here  are  two  or 
three  facts !  Holsteins  are  the  largest, 
most  vigorous,  most  even-tempered,  the 
easiest-eared-for  breed,  and  the  greatest 
yielders  of  milk  in  the  world.  Their  milk 
is  the  most  evenly  balanced  in  fat.  sugar 
and  proteids,  and  for  that  reason  easily 
digested.  It  is  everywhere  recognized  by 
the  medical  profession  as  absolutely  the 
best  for  infant  and  invalid  feeding  as  well 
as  for  general  use.  A  herd  of  Holsteins 
will  give  you  on  the  average  $1.54  for 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  food  they  eat. 

Send  for  our  free  literature  and  look  it 
over.  Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in 
buying  Holsteins. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  covs 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.:  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  It  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  selectfrom. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro¬ 
moters.  I  have  50  registered 
Oieifer  calves,  3  to  10  mos.  old, 
$1  OO  each  for  the  lot:  choice, 
$1  26.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  that  you ;«■  an t.  % 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  320 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent,  breeding  at  farmers’  prices, 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  year  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  KING  SEGIS  BREEDING 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  March  whose 
aire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a 
85-lb.  daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  1 1  is  dam 
is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC 
ALCARTRA,  who  combines  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  found¬ 
ation  bulla. 

Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 
Q.  G.  Burlingame,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Cazonovia,  N.  Y. 


Reg 


.  Holstein  Bull  Call  |®5* >ilcely  n,arked 


ood  breeding.  Keg 
Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins  breeding.  High  Grade  Hol¬ 
stein  calves,  either  sex,  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland.  N.  1. 


Holsteln-Krleslan  ll.lfer  and  Hull  CnlTes.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Heg.  Puroc  Pigs.  6RQWNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrjw.  Corilaml  Co.,  HI. 


Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADS  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  K  A  KLINGER,  Mousey,  N.Y.  “I'hone  Ooun." 


FOR  SALK— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply 

KLLIIKt.lt  FA  KM,  Mountain  liule,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


"MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  BARGAINS.” 

Blossom's  Signet,  July  30;  dark  roan;  dam 
Rose  Blossom  out  of  Lucky  Girl  II.  of  M.; 
5,334  llis.;  2  vr.  old;  sire  Marsh  Hill  Glenside. 
Price  $50. 

Lyndon  Signet.  July  17:  handsome  road;  dam 
Pride  of  Lyndon  54th;  sire  Marsh  Hill  Glenside. 
Price  $75. 

Thorndale  Signet,  June  30;  white;  dam  Rose 
Thorndale  by  Roger  Countryman  2d;  sire  Marsh 
Hill  Glenside.  Price  $100. 

Loobagh  Waterloo,  Oct.  25,  1919:  roan;  dam 

Glenside  Waterloo.  R.  of  M.  for  3  consecutive 
vears;  sire  Imported  Loobagh  Wellington  '-d, 
out  of  I lainbleden  Daisy  13th;  av.  10,000  lbs. 
milk  for  3  consecutive  years.  Price  $125. 

Marsh  Hill  Glenside.  May  30.  1918:  roan;  dam 
Oxford  Beau  tv  bv  Bonny  Baron,  grand  champ-  at 
Vt.  State  Pair:  sire  Glenside  Signet  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Milkmaid;  11.320  lbs.  milk;  by  General 
Clay.  Price  $200.  EVERETT  COX. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Milking  Shorthorns  KS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  foieratlif  >■ 

Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wastungtonville,  N-  >■ 
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45  Years  on  the  Line 

Come  to  Headquarters  for 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 


OWL 

Brand 


DOVE 

Brand 


JAY 

Brand 


F.  W.  Brode  &  Co. 

Established  1875 
Incorporated  1915 
MEMPHIS,  IENN. 

Our  Brand  on  the  Tag 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  jruaranteed  to  jrivo  satisfaction  or  money 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


For  Sale-Milk  Cans  and  Bottles  kK“,! 


SUPPLY  CO. 
New  York 


SWINE 


We  Are  Offering 
at  Reduced  Prices 


For  a  quick  sale,  50  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs. 

j  to  8  mos.  old,  tine  type,  well  bred.  Also  3  Register¬ 
ed  Jersey  Heifers,  10  and  20  mo*,  old, 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  W'eet  Chester. IVima 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars.  6  to 
T  weeks  old,  $0.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $7.00  ;  Boars,  $9.00.  Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  drees  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence.  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham,  Mass. 

Chester  Whites  SXlow 

Registered  Sows  (will  breed  before  shipping  if  desired.) 
Splendid  grade  sows  at  reasonable  prices,  three-quarters 
purebred.  Reg.  boar.  Write  your  wants.  We  have  an 
excellent  offering.  BRANDRETH  LAKEFARM.  Br»ndr*«h  I.ake,  N.T. 

REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— 840.  Registered  six  weeks 
pigs— 820.  Qrades,  six  week*— SO  each. 
Harry  Yrail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

$10«ach;$18pair;  $25  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
i ex.  All  t took  Reg.  free.  a.  a.  schoffi.l,  Heuwitou,  u.T. 


Registered  Chester  Whites  iL^rs^d 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER,  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton.  Prop. 


lOOPIGS 


SALE 


ill  Yorkshire.  8  wks.-old.  $5  each.  50  Yorkshire-Berk  - 
shire  cross.  8-wkK.-old.  $6  each.  Good.  Thrifty  pigs.  Ship 
<•.«>.  l).  HARTFORD’S  HOG  RANCH,  Maynard,  Mass. 

Chester  Whites  and  0. 1.  C.  PIGS^nVB^'s 

iiul  Sows.  Bred  sows  and  gilt**.  C£0  F.  6RIFFIE.  Newvillt.  Pa 

Mr.  Farmer 

Have  you  the  nerve  to  put  a  pair  of  our 
IUGTYPE 
Easy  Feeding 
PEDIGREED 
on  your  farm!  We  have  a  few  (3)  mouth*  hutkies 
at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Write  today  to 
THE  HETZ-ATN0  POLAND  CHINA  CO.,  Whippany.  N.  J. 


Poland  China  Pigs 


0  1  P  ’«  Beg  Free.  Trade- Winner  and  Callaway  Edd. 

.  I.  U.  3  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex.  $10.50  at  8- 
"  ks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Sente*  F*lli,  N.  y. 


are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success. 


MyPoland-Chinas  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 

Muster  lllood-Liues  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOX,  Oinbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale— ty  FigS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  84  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Reg.  POLAND-CHINAS 

Sired  by  ton  boars.  3  hoars  ready  for  aervice.  2  sows 
bred.  6  and  8- wks.  pigs.  E.  ItOW  ELL,  Lou!,.,  Virginia 


Himpshire  PISS.  Boars.  117.50  Sows,  829.54.  Pair  unrelated, 
$52  SO;  Trios,  $72.50.  Gilt  &  bred  sows  on  application.  PriceB 
include  registration,  piedmont  Hampshire  farm,  Hnwiand.  n.  C. 

^uegux^reS  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer’*  Prices.  F.  M.  KEKN,  Bpriagvllle,  Ind. 


JERSEYS 


SALE  Jersey  Bull 

Horn  Oct.  29.  1919.  Sire.  Sophie's  Warrior,  No. 
14U000,  who  is  a  son  of  Sophie’*  Cora  325287, 
whose  Jr.  4-year  old  record  is  980.2  lbs.  butter. 
Dam  (Imported)  Derry  Golden  Constance,  a  cow 
sired  by  Derry  Golden  Dad  P-3742  C.  who  sold 
at  auction  for  $11000  Price,  8150. 

Also  a  yearling  heifer  Oxford  Lad  breeding. 
Will  be  served  by  a  grandson  of  Noble  of  Oak- 
lands,  if  purchaser  desires.  Price  8150. 
GEO.  I>.  HOYT,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscription* 
for  Rubai,  Nbw-Yorkek  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  T. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2185  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN.  N.T.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Stroet  Now  York  City 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires  Productioix^i 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

Is  a  son  of  Imported  Epochal  and  out 
of  Imported  Sallie  Gossard  Violet.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  first  son  of 
Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  herd.  The  Epochal  Berkshires 
won  more  first  and  Champion  prizes 
than  any  other  herd — a  grand  total 
of  awards  234.  The  Epochal  family 
topped  all  public  sales  in  August  with 
the  highest  sale  average  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  head. 

One  yearling  boar  sold  for  $0,500.00 
and  one  bred  sow  sold  for  $3,900.00. 

We  offer  Epochal  Berkshire  of  this 
line  of  breeding  at  a  price  any  pro¬ 
gressive  breeder  can  afford  to  own  in 
their  herd,  and  no  herd  is  complete 
without  Epochal  s.  We  own  the 
largest  and  best  herd  of  Epochals  in 
the  State  and  are  selling  sows.  bred, 
and  youngsters  of  both  sex.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  express  paid  within  one 
thousand  miles 


fe^GUERNSEYS^g^ 


Ten  years  ago  an  Ohio  boy  invested  $87  in  a 
registered  Guernsey  heifer.  Today  the  boy  is 
one  of  Ohio’s  prominent  Guernsey  breeders.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  become  a  Guernsey 
breeder. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  84  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  service.  Sire— May  King 
of  Linda  Vista,  who  has  ten  A.  K.  daughters. 
Dam—  Erwinette  of  Elm  Leigh  with  a  record  of 
8650  Ilia  milk,  479  lbs.  fat,  at  23  months  old. 
This  Is  a  high-class  bull  In  every  way.  Price 
S350.  Write  for  pedigree  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  C0HASSET,  MASS. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE  trnuemwaysorkrg 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall  litters  weigh¬ 
ing  250  to  500  pounds.  Unrelated  boars.  Weaned 
pigs  from  mature  stock  and  large  litters,  both 
sexes,  unrelated.  Prompt  shipment.  Folder, 
giving  details,  on  request. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box,  15.  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Boar  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Snpt. 


^Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


We  !'r,c  Best  Crop  of  Fall  Pigs 

coming  on  that  we  have  ever  raised,  some  ready  to  ship 
now.  Price,  $20  each  for  choice  pig  of  either  sex.  Bred 
sows,  open  gilts  and  yearling  boars  for  sale. 

C.  H.  CULLF.N  -  Landenberg,  Pa. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation  Special 
priors  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Also  on  hoar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  NOCK  FARM.  Wettwood,  Mm. 


"\^7ralnutHill  Jhfcerkshires 

Have  a  few  Spring  Pigs  left,  either  sex  $25  each.  Wean 
ing  pigs,  $1  5.  My  herd  is  headed  hr  Lady  Longfellow 
Champion,  13th.  259117.  J.  B.  1.  MEKKU  K,  B*r*l*r,  Maryland 


FourLeft  ofu™£uyEFi»?*  Spring  Boar  Pigs 

Very  typy,  great  length,  the  right  blood,  and  guaranteed 
to  please.  Write  your  needs.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Nartfidd,  N  T. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pigs 

Boars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  FishklU,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  tor  service. 
Big  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Martltdalc.  Conn. 


BKKKSHIKES— For  breeders.  $10ea.,  either  sex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.V 


Buy  Only  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Prices  reasonable.  flENVILLE  FANM.  N.  F.  D.  H*.  1,  Aabury  Park.  N.  J- 


■rgc  Type  Reg.  Berkelilre»  on  approval.  No  cash 
•  in  advance.  DAVID  WIAXT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa, 


SWINE 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Gleu  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


For  Sale-DUROC  -JERSEYS  °uU 

ton  Defender  Boar  that  lias  never  been  defeated 
in  the  show  ling.  Pigs  8  to  12  wks.  old.  $12  each. 
Open  gilts.  $50.  P0C0N0  DAIRY  HARM.  Preserve.  Pa. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  tine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Priees 
from  $1  50- $200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  .Manager 
East  Holliston,  .Massachusetts 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  OAIHY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI.,  Phi'*.,  P» 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mo*,  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Goldeu  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvillk  Flats.  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Guernsey  Bulls— 4  Ready  for  Service  Tyh,!l 

of  American  breeding,  line-bred,  from  our  famous 
foundation  cow.  Duchess  of  Maple  Row.  Prices 
moderate.  $200  upwards.  TABER  8  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.V. 


Windy  Knoll  Farm 

Glen  Spey,  New  York 


Guernseys  of  Type 
and  Production 

Herd  Sires : 

1 —  Pencoyd’s  Secret  of 
Windy  Knoll,  No.  45544 

2 —  Windy  Knoll  Raider  of 
Linda  Vista,  No.  51149 

For  the  next  30  days  we  will  offer 
four  extra  nice  bull  calves  of  the 
most  famous  blood  lines  at  prices 
which  will  interest  any  desiring 
to  obtain  new  blood  of  the  best 
strain  at  a  nominal  cost.  Two  of 
these  young  bulls  are  ready  for 
light  service. 

Address  : 

WINDY  KNOLL  FARM 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  45-  01.  Masher’a  Patriot  of  Dellwood;  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Masher's  Elsie's  Mav  King.  Dam:  Rival's 
Water  Witch  of  Dellwood.  OPHIR  FARM.  Purchise,  N.  V. 

For  Sale  high-grade  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers 

fre.-h  and  springers.  B.L  SISSON,  R.F.D.  l,  Schaghticokc.  N.T. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Twenty  Head  Registered  Guernseys 

HEIFERS  COWS  BULLS 

To  close  out  herd  which  is  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision 

ORSBEE  FARM,  Mountainville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


i 


SHEEP 


Five  yearling  rams.  Ram  lambs  with  size  and  type 
by  imported  sire.  Four  large  yearling  Rambouil* 
let*.  O.  I.  C.  boars  and  four  gilts.  Prices  right. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES :  S 

Sired  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewes.  Fred  Van  Vi. fit  A  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

HAMPSHIRES 

Booking  orders  for  a  few  good  gilt*  bred  to  son  of 
Dudie  Messenger  for  spring  farrow  Also  sow  pigs. 

Vincent  W.  Jimeson,  Milling-ton.  N.  J. 
F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

FLOCK  OF  too  Uamnohirfl  flnwn  Fwpn  Inquire  of 

Tboraughbrcd  md  Gride  riampS  nilB  UOWn  CWBS  R  A  M  A  P  0 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  120  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
fleece.  Yearling  rams  for  sale.  L.  M.  AOAMS,  E*gl*  Bridge.  N.V. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Cetiiegue  10c 

JOSEPH  BLANK.  Dent  A 
428  Highland  Ace..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPECIAL  SALE— 5  sows,  yearlings  and  older;  1  2-yr.-old 
hoar  ;  5  March  gilts  :  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex.  Double 

immune  from  hog  cholera.  H0HMANN  BROTHERS,  Pnncetan,  N  J. 

DONEGAL  HERD  REG.  DUROCS 

Bred  Gilts  for  September  and  October  farrow,  bred  to 
Donegal  Path  11  ruler  and  Pal’s  Orion  Col.  2nd.  Service 
Boar*  and  spring  Boar  pigs.  Big  Type.  Most  popular 
bloodlines.  Priced  right.  Raymond  b  zook,  r.  No.  i,  mi.  Joy,  Pa. 

sale  Cheap  to  Quick  Buyer-15  Brood  Sows 

ing  in  profit.  1  tine  seed  Hog.  All  Duroo  Keg.  Stock.  CAL¬ 
VIN  H.  PETIT.  R.  F.  0.  No.  I.  Phncateu.  N.  J.  Mgr.  lor  Maj.6cn.  H.  1.  Seen 

HAMPSHIRE  fg'£Gs  ka°les 

Every  one  a  choice  individual  and  real  herd  headers. 
Price,  *75  each,  F.  O.  B.  your  station,  crate  and  Record 
Free.  Also  a  few  Sow*,  Priced  Right. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Reutc.  Cuba,  N.Y. 


r.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  H  E 1  n  1  N  G 


pure  bred  Belgian  Hares  !r,ZY.  p£ 

dividnals.  $2.25  ;  Pairs.  $♦;  Trios.  $5.50.  Address, 
ALLEN  f.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  R.  0..  Bax  23-B,  Old  Chatham,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS £J?SC?S! 

from  pedigreed  and  registered  stock.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J, 


Rolriinn  Horne  Fine  breeders  for  sale.  Bucks  and 
DGlglall  rial  05  does.  Also  young  stock.  Write 
for  prices  Healthy  stock.  C.  STEVES S,  lUuiomrillc,  s.T. 


*\  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Reg.  naiiiuuuuiBis  anu  ucianms  stock  for  sale 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Kants,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  I.  PATTRI0GE,  Leicester,  N.  V 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Rain  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


For  Sale-shX‘*hrr«  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Ewes  of  all  ages.  Also  a  few  choice  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 

Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  Center,  New  York 

two-yr1  old  Shropshire  Ram 

and  three  yearlings.  Twelve  Shropshire  ewes.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business,  price  reasonable  to  quick  buyer. 


G.  B.  SEELY 


Chester,  New  York 


|A°L1  Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Ware!  well  and  McEwen  sires. 

L.  M. COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  New  York 

Registered  SHROP8HIKES.  Yearling  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  *ale.  H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  New  York 

For  Sale— Reg.  2-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram  high 

grade  Shropshire  Ewes.  R.  CURTIS  MILLER,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 

4,  13  and  17  mos.  old.  C.  P.  A  M.  W.  HIU1UM,  Rettjsbur  .  P*. 

For  Sale— 45  Sheep  Roy  J.  Smith,  Cold  Brook,  N.Y 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 


Guaranteed  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Males,  $50:  Females,  $35.  Young  hounds,  ready 
to  be  trained.  $35.  Also  Collies,  Rat  Terriers. 

H.A.SOUDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


cai  f  ic  PU DC  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 
LULLIC  njrj  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  city,  1‘a. 

CCpppTC  FERRETS  ^aki^L8'g?rt,Tn8 

I  k  It  Ilk  I  V  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  I  Oa. 

___________  C.  H.  KEEPER  A  CO.,  ar.ennich,  0U* 


HORSES 


Beg.  Shropshire  Rams 


and  ewes,  with  good  head  cov¬ 
ering.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.V 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
rOroaie  ELVES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Parch***,  N.V. 


Shetland  Ponies  S*bonV Ohio.  Oddest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 


GOATS 


D  noaUuin  Cam  offers  for  sale  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats, 
nOSeiaWn  r3rm  Pure  bred  and  Grades.  Milk  Stock. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


\  T*  C  F  OJK  SALE.  Two-yr.-old  doe, 
VJA  >-V  $  O  $xo.  Yearling  doe,  $15.  5*  Toggen¬ 
burg  doe  kid,  $20.  J.  A.  Secger,  Newburgh,  H .  Y. 
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In  every  locality  there's  plenty  to  do. 
You'll  be  busy  7  to  10  months  in  the 
year.  The  income  is  from  $15  to  $20 
a  day,  the  expense  little.  Mr.  Opfer  is 
only  one  of  many  of  our  friends  who  are 
making  that  much  and  more  with  a 
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Selected 

White 


Leghorn  Hens 

ch.  Must  have  room  for 


year  old,  at  $1.50  each.  Must  have  room 
pullets;  sure  to  please. 

C.  P.  HOLSINGER  -  Ridgely,  Maryland 


O  ('  Ur.  Leghorn.  Hens,  $2. 25s  pullets  and  cockerel*. 
'*•  S3  each,  lift  no  n  252-278  strain.  W.  Leghorn,  rocker.  Is 
and  Pullets.  $3  and  $4  each.  Miss  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE — April  nnd  May  Hutched 

Barred  Rock  and  Black  Minorca  PULLETS 

Write  for  prices  aud  terms.  A.  R.  HEWITT,  Scrgeantsville,  N.  J. 


kARDEE’S 

'ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


BREEDERS  NOW  EGGS  AND 
DUCKLINGS-DEC.  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.ISLIP, N.Y. 


Selected  White  Kock  l’l'I.I.KTS,  April  hatched. 

S2  each  ;  May  hatched.  SI  50  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  P0ULTRT  OEPT.  PELHAM  FARM,  Southampton,  L.I.,  N.T. 

SC.  W.  LEGHORN— May  pullets.  81.50  up.  Also  tine 
•  yearlings.  Jas.  Porter,  Waverly,  New  York 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Carefully  selected  range  raised  birds,  bred  from  trap- 
nested  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please  you  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded  without  argument. 

The  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Strings,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  ?oV7f/?woo.‘- 

more.  Eglantine  strain.  April  and  May  hatched.  Light 
Brahma  Cockerels,  I.  K.  Feleh  strain,  $2.25  eaeh  in  lots 
of  two.  NEWMAN’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FAK.lt,  W  alden,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

5110 choice  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
June  12th.  Older  ones  soon  ready  to  lay.  Price,  in 
lots  of  25  or  more,  $>1.50,  S3  and  S3  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  size.  HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trapped  stock,  both  sides,  $3.50;  Two.  $6. 
Hens  now  laying,  00%  some  of  them.  5-yrs.-old,  too. 

JUSTAWER  FARM,  Kennebunk,  Maine 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vlbert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock, 
$20.  Cockerels,  $S  to  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  t’raryvltlc,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  hatched.  $2.50  each.  II. IV.  LAMBERT,  Chlttenaiigo,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

100  pullets,  $4.00  each.  March  hatched  and  ready 
to  lay  as  soon  as  properly  housed  and  fed.  Exhibition 
heavy  laying  strain,  hied  for  20  years.  Also  cocks  and 
cockerels  of  different  blood  lines.  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE 
GEESE,  direct  from  Madison  Square  winners,  forty 
splendid  grown,  young  stock.  $12,410  a  head. 

MAPLE  FARM,  CROSSWICKS,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE 

KrSS.C.W.L.  Pullets 


cockerels,  $4  each. 


ted  pa 

W.  I. 


BUNNELL,  Atwater,  New  York 


PULLETS  For  Sale  S»I!S 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
for  it’JO.  Twenty  for  #37.50.  Fifty  for  #85.  One 
hundred  for  $ l  GO.  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Sellenville.  Pa. 

BREDTOLAY-W.  ROCK  PULLETS 

FOI1  8  A  L  E— 80  March  hatch  YV.  Hock  Pullets  from 
high  Egg-laying  strain.  Standard  birds,  dead  white, 
$4.50  each.  Cockerels,  S6  each.  25  s.  C.  it.  1.  Hod  Cock 
erels,  related  to  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  S6  each. 
THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

consists  only  of 
birds  selected  by 
state  experts  as 
the  very  best  not  only  in  typo  and  vigor,  hut  in  egg  pro 
duction.  They  cost  little  more  and  make  higher  profits 
Cockerels,  pullets  and  certified  liens  $5  each,  (iood  cock 
erels  and  breeding  hens,  not  certified  $2.50.  Write  us 

Roy  K.  Kathbun  Cincinnatiis,  Jj.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  Poultry 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

HBest  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  nt  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1*.  UPIIAM,  BISLMAR,  N.  J 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN  S”  3oR8ecoEr^s 

Pullets,  cockerels  and  yearling  liens,  the  kind  to 
breed.  Write  for  circular. 

O.  Gr.  Knight 


Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  $3.50  each;  25  lots.  $3  each,  sept  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  V/yckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laying.  Yearlings  *2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


5000  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  March  15th  to  April  15th — raised  under  ideal  conditions. 

$3  to  $4  each,  according  to  age.  500  Cockerels  from  trapnested 
Dams,  with  records  200  to  265.  Price  $3  to  $8.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEBIC  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  3,  1920 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


With  one  helper  you  can  dig  more 
ditches  each  day  than  can  fifteen  men 
by  hand.  You  make  a  perfect  ditch  at 
one  cut.  Farmers  want  traction  ditch¬ 
ing — it’s  better,  can  be  done  quicker  and 

at  less  cost.  When  they  know  you  have  one, 
you’ll  he  kept  busy;  you  won’t  have  to  look  foj 
work,  it  will  come  to  you.  Many  Buckeye  own¬ 
ers  have  six  to  twelve  months’  work  ahead. 
$15  to  $20  daily  is  the  net  average  earnings  of 
hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners.  Here  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  will  give  you  a  standing  and  make 
you  a  big  profit  each  year. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

A  book  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are 
coining  money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how 
much  it  costs  to  do  it  and  all  the  details  of 
operating. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to 
get  you  started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell 
you  the  prices  to  charge  and  how  to  make 
big  money  with  a  BUCKEYE.  Send  now 
for  this  book,  you  can  make  big  money  too, 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

467  Crystal  Avenue  *  Findlay,  Ohio 


Reichard’s  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage 

T  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  GROWING  HOGS,  because  it 
"  furnished  25%  BONE  PHOSPHATE  in  addition  to  large 
amounts  of  Animal  Protein  and  Fat,  which  Nature  demands 
in  building  up  FRAME  WORK  and  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

Made  of  selected  materials  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

For  descriptive  literature,  prices  and  other  information,  address 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  19th  &  W.  Lawrence  Sts.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J . . . 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa . 

8.  S.  Chamberlain,  N.  J . 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Oat . 

Harry  H.  Oner,  N..1 . . . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Ally  it.  Mass . 

Chicatawbur  Farm  Mass . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass . 

Rosewood  Rox.  N  .1 . 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mas* . . 

The  Training  School,  N.  ) . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

T.  Townr  Bates.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  J . . . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms.  N,  J . 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  N.  J . 

O.  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

John  F  Stringer.  N.  J . . . 

Mrs.  H.  U,  Safer.  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Wk.Totl 

43  2583 
46  2679 
52  2456 
40  2258 
26  2552 
54  2659 
59  2905 


J,  S.  Armitage,  N.  J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J.. 

I  H,  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

|  Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

O.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L  Hundcrtmark,  N,  J 

Sycamore  Farm,  Mass . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  .1 . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  . 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  E,  Warner,  U.  1 . 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N  J . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pa . 

Cleft  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N .  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J...  .  . . 

Chas.  Davall,  Jr.,  N.  J  . 

Chas.  h.  Ebell,  N.  J . . . 

Elgenraueh  &  I)e  Winter.  Inc..  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . . . . 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J . 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J .  ... 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  N.J . . 

Glen  wood  Poultry  B’arm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

C.  8.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . . . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . . . 

Hollywood  Barm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J . 

C  Korfmann,  N.  S . 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J . . 

B’rancis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.J . 

B’red  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  B'arm.  Mass . 

BTederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  .-on.  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson  Jr  ,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . > . 

Spring  Lake  B’arm,  N  J... .  . 

Queensbury  B’arm.  N  J . 

Rapps  Leghorn  B’arm,  Inc..  N  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Furm.N.y . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . . 

John  G.  Simruonds.  N.  J . 

Herman  F.  8onder  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.  N  .) . 

Tom’s  Poultry  B’arm.  N.  J  . . 

The  Training  School,  N.J . . . . 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas . 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys,  N.  F . 

W.  C.  Voegtlen  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  B’arm.  N.  J . 

A.  G.  VVhetsel.  N.J . 

Uermon  E.  White.  N.J . 

Willanna  Farin'.  N.  J  . 

Woodland  B’arms,  N  J... . 


60  3060 
54  2986 
62  2435 
59  26.87 
40  2099 
62  2718 


46  2560 
45  2541 
43  2355 
42  1832 
34  2627 
17  21MH 
58  2824 
50  2135 


6')  2556 
39  23? 1 
48  1948 

63  2760 
60  3061 
45  2640 
50  2381 
55  3088 
62  2291 

64  3785 
68  2795 
62  2434 


60  2642 

61  3217 
63  3048 

90  2995 
87  3593 

62  2683 
76  2742 
76  3226 
79  3042 
62  3271 

52  2590 

62  2953 
47  2925 
24  1489 
39  2S70 
70  2862 

79  3154 

63  3069 
78  2992 
12  2583 
82  3019 
78  3362 
78  3137 
66  2635 

66  3303 
16  1946 

55  3357 

82  3151 
60  2039 

67  2717 

74  2669 

75  3596 

76  3359 
Go  2957 

68  2942 
73  3382 

80  3433 

67  3561 
46  2529 
45  3004 
60  2994 

56  2923 

69  3030 
65  3206 

68  3010 

75  2659 

91  3119 

53  3510 

76  3179 
50  2523 
53  2644 
68  2756 

77  3215 

83  3269 

56  2434 
53  2500 
77  2603 
23  3220 
72  2975 
58  2999 
55  2896 
68  3058 
77  3400 
52  2497 
55  2766 

57  2797 
77  3145 


Total .  6013  282913 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  2 — Purebred  rams.  Second  an¬ 
nual  sale.  New  England  Sbeep  Breeders’ 
Association,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sale  committee :  II. 
E.  Ilaslett,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
II.  L.  Garrigus,  Stuns,  Conn.;  A.  G. 
Skinner,  Stores,  Conn. 

Sept.  23 — Eastern  sale  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  K.  ,T.  Seulke,  secre¬ 
tary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13-14 — Ilolsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  III.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14 — Ilolsteins.  Warren  County 
Purebred  Ilolstein -Friesian  Association, 
third  consignment  sale.  Belvedere,  N.  J. 

Oct.  K) — Ilolsteins;  •  125  head  regis¬ 
tered.  John  C.  Reagan.  Spot  Farm, 
Tally,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-30 — Ilolsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein  -  Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale. 
Monroe.  Wis.  D.  I.  Hare.  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23  -  24  —  Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale.  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Dareey,  manager. 


Mrs.  Newlywed  :  “I  want  to  buy 
some  cigars  for  my  husband.”  Dealer: 
“Yes.  madam.  Light  or  dark?”  Mrs. 
Newlywed  :  “I  can’t  see  what  possible 
difference  it  can  make;  but  if  you  insist, 
he  is  a  decided  brunette.” — Philadelphia 
Iteebrd. 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener” 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Suce«ior. 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  P.  0.  Box  915,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridge- 
water,  Matt.  WORKS :  West  Stockbridge,  Matt. 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

Does  the  Work  of  Ten  Men — £  Cost 

Thia  one-man  cross-cut  saw  outfit  run 
by  gasoline  engine  cuts  15  to  35  cords 
of  wood  a  day — fells  trees — makes  ties 
—  runs  machinery.  One  man  or  a  boy 
can  handle  it.  Easy  to  operate,  easy  to 

ftf  move.  Engine  can  be  used  for 
other  farm  work  when  not  sawing. 

’  a m  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW 

Ml  Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
s&ps  Baver.  Works  anywhere 
*n  any  weather.  Simply 
send  name-- 
a  post  card 
will  do — for 
free  folder 
and  special 
direct  prices. 
Address 

PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  MFG.  CO. 

828  Phillips  Bldg,,  Kansas  City.  Moj 


DELICIOUS  and  WHOLESOME 

COFFEE 

(BEAN  OR  GROUND)  At  g% 

DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALER  ij  M J*  ** 
In  5-lb.  lots  or  more,  at  lha 

wholosalo  prico.  wm  ft  H  ul  L 

RESTAURANT  COMBINATION  COFFEE^^V  ijLu 
Ground,  Only  30c  lb 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guarantied  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-230  Washington  St. 

Established  80  Years  New  York  City 


A  S MALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

will  make  you  more  money  witli  less  work. 
Raise  the  crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer 
alfalfa  and  grain  crops,  or  small,  place  in  fruit  near 
some  nice  town.  Ideal  for  d  ai  r  y  i  n  fir,  pij?s  and 
chickens,  (rood  markets.  No  cold  weather.  You  live 
longer  and  pet  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Rich,  fertile  soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Irrigation  is  crop  insurance  which  makessure 
profits.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Newcomers  welcome. 
Wonderful  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write  for  our 
California  Illustrated  Folder,  free.  C.  L-  SEAGA  VES,  Su- 
pervisar  of  Agriculture,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


PAnil  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymcn,  Stockmen, 
f"  II  M  Hfl  «tc.  It  pnys  to  make  your  lettor*  look  businesslike. 
1  RA  II  III  Sample#  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  tree.  R.  N.  Howio,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 

M/o  nlnrl  CnMnUne  f«»*  NEWSPAPER  WORK  in 
vraniea  uOIIClIOr  country  towns.  Apply  with  letter 

to  FRANK  McOUFF,  Circulation  Manager  Albany  Times-Union,  Albany,  N.Y 


PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS 

We  areofferingat  attractiveprices  a  very  fine 
lot  of  April  and  May  hatched  S.  C.White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  bred  from  our  selected  layers 
and  raised  on  free  range  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  for  their  proper  development  into  first 
c'ass  layers  of  high  priced  eggs  this  fall  and 
winter.  Also  pedigreed  Cockerels,  bred  from 
hens  with  official  records  of  200  to  262  eggs. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

c  s  p?opEENE  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Mattituck 


White 

L  eghorn 


Farm 


100  May  hatched  pullets,  bred  from  selected, 
trap-nested  stock.  Clean,  healthy  pullets, 
grown  on  free  range.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

S. C.White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

and  10-12- weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer.  Middleport.  N.  Y. 

barron  White  Wyandottes 

Pullets,  hens  and  cockerels.  Prices  low.  Write 
L.  S.  Spafford,  Martvilie.  New  York 

For  Sale-125  „YtcrhIolS.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

and  Cockerels.  Reasonable.  Write  for  prices  and 
record.  JAMES  A.  TONER,  Unionville.  Oranije  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— FIVF.  HUNDRED  YEARLING  HENS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  extra  good  producers.  S2  each. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  EARM.  Cortland,  New  York 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^^laie^et^ 

imported  direct  with  records.  B.  E.  LEW  IS,  Apalachin,  N.  I- 


7W  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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These  449  Good  Dealers  all 


Recommend ,  Sell  and  Guarantee 


Sectional  view  of  furnace] 
showing  circulation  of  heat 


"W  QUALITY  Products 

The  ONEPIPE  FURNACE 

that  thoroughly  HEATS  the  house 

The  FUEL-SAVING  RANGE 

Gook- Stove  Standard  Since  1832 


35  other  styles  are  shown  in  the  book¬ 
let  we  shall  gladly  send  you  FREE 


MORE  than  three  million  STEWART  Ranges  have  been  made  and  sold,  and  many 
in  use  for  over  40  years  are  still  in  service.  Y our  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  a 
STEWART  will  gladly  tell  you  how  good  it  is.  STEWART  quality  has  been  KEPT  UP 
regardless  of  advancing  prices.  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces— there  are  none  better. 


The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  is  a  very 

powerful,  durable,  new  kind  of  warm-air  furnace 
that  burns  WOOD  or  coal,  HEATS  every  room  thoroughly, 
keeps  the  cellar  cool  and  uses  V3  to  V2  LESS  fuel  than  stoves. 

IT  IS  NOT  expensive  to  buy— is  very  easy 

to  install  and  operate.  Made  in  five  sizes — it  is  big  enough 
and  heavy  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  and  give  service  and  satisfaction.  Get 
one  NOW  and  enjoy  an  all-warm  home  this  winter — and  LESS  fuel  expense. 


STEWART  RANGES  have  been  leaders 

since  1832.  They  are  right  up-to-date  in  design  and 
include  every  modern  improvement.  They  fully  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  farm  home  where  so  much  is 
required  of  the  cook-stove — where  the  highest  grade  range  is  a  necessity. 

STEWART  Ovens  are  large  and  roomy.  They  are 
so  constructed  that  the  heat  passes  clear  around  the  four  sides 
in  one  solid  sheet,  insuring  abundant  and  even  heat — and  beautiful  baking. 


These  449  Good  Dealers  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWARTS.  Ask  one  nearest  your  home  lor  prices. 


NEW  YORK 

Addison — F.  8.  Whitmore 
Albauy — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany — C.  K.  Riblct  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor 
Albion— E.  W.  Wilcox 
Alfred— K.  S.  Fenner 
Alleghany— F.  G.  Turner 
Altamont — M.  F.  Hellenbeck  lit. 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields  A  Co. 
Altona— Trombly  Bros. 

AiuityyUle — H.  H.  Rogers 

Amsterdam— J.  L.  Deniaon  A  Co. 

Amsterdam — Hanson  A  Dickson 

Andes— A.  Schaefl'er 

Andover — E.  A  Richardson  A  Sons 

Angelica— A.  J.  Lytle 

Argyle — Birch  &  Kilmer 

Athena — Howland  &  Bon 

Attica— G.  D.  Simon 

Auburn— E.  D.  Conley 

Amiable  Korka — R.  X.  Morhous 

Bainbrldge— Van  Colt  A  Bluler 


Croton  Falls — J.  H.  Moses 

Croton-on-Hudson — Miller  A  McCall 

Cuba — W.  C.  Warreu 

Cutchogue — Chaa.  P.  Tuthlll 

Dansville — M.  E.  Kiehle  A  Bon 

Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 

Deansboro — J.  B.  Barker 

Delhi — A.  W.  Dubbcn 

Delhiar — D.  A.  Bennett 

Deposit — Deposit  Hardware  Co. 

Dexter — Leonard  At  Gilmore 
Diamond  Point— Lanfair  &  Penfleld 
Dobt.s  Ferry — M.  Hamill  Est. 

Dover  Plains — M.  P.  Brady 
Dunkirk — Weinert  &  Co. 

East  Chatham — C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hajnpton — Otto  Simmons 
East  Meredith — W.  D.  Beardsley 
East  Randolph-  B.  R.  Johnson  A  Bon 
Eaton--  F.  A.  McIntyre  Ac  Co. 

Edwards — J.  N.  McLeod  _ 

Elizabethtown — Elizabethtown  Hdw.  CO. 
Eilenburg  Depot — C.  A.  McGregor 
Ellenlmrg  Depot-  G.  W.  Gilbert 


Baldwinsville  -Cole.LeggettHdw.Co.  EllenvlJle — Job.  McCarthy 


Ballston — Wendell  Tovvnley 
Barneveld— Alger  &  Barker 
Bstavia— Steele  A  Torrance  Co. 
Beacon— S.  J.  Howe  A  Son 
Belfast— J.  H.  Meineka 
Heliport— Chaa.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont-  Sisson  &  Smalley 
Benin  Heights— G.  H.  Van  Wis 
Benson  Mines — H.  J.  Corbett 
Berne — Chesboro  &  Sand 
Binghamton — Crane  A  Page 
Bloommgdale — David  Colien 


Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hardware  Co. 

Esperance— Milton  Miers 

Evans  Mills — L.  R.  Watson 

Fairport — Percy  &  Clark 

Far  Rockaway — Smith  Bros.  Plbg  Co. 

Fillmore  W.  K.  Robbins.  Hardware 

Fine—  J.  N.  McLeod 

Floral  Park-  E.  P.  Campbell 

Fonda — Kurlbaum  &  Richter 

Fort  Ann— E.  A.  Lewis 

Fort  Covington — Farquhar  Bros. 


Bolton  handing— J.  W.  Ward  &  Son  Fredoma  Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 


Friendship — Jones  &  Hyde 
Gallupville—  A.  F.  Myers 
Gansevort  Fred  L.  Gifford 
Gilbcrtsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa — Clinton  W.  Wyekoff 
Glens  Falls — Whipple  A  Sherman 
Gloversville-  W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen — Goshen  Hardware  Co. 
Gouverneur  A  Katzman  A  Son 
Granville— G.  W.  Henry  Estate 
Great  Neck — J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene — Beals  Hardware  Co. 
Groenport — F.  L.  Hudson 
Greeu port  II.  W.  Geohreng 
Greenville  M.  P.  Stevens  &  Son 
Greenwich — Parker  A  Cleveland 
Guilford— J.  L  Sln  lton 
Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 


Broadalbin— Hillman  A  Benedict 
Broekport — Cook  A  King  Co. 

Bronxvllle — C.  Morgenvveck 
Brooklyn— 0.  H.  A.  Milhan 
Brooklyn — Chas.  Tisch 
Buffalo — A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — Jos.  E.  Zent 
Buffalo—  M.  J.  Patrick  A  Co. 

Buffalo — Wolfcl  &  Son 
Burdette — I.evi  Price 
Burlington  Flats — H.  H.  Dutton 
Buskirk — (\  K.  Moston 
Brasher  Falle — Neil  Murphy 
Bridgehampton — J.  A.SandfordASon 
Oallicoon — Jacob  Werlau 
Cambridge — Gilbert  F.  Maxwell 
Cambridge— Thos.  F.  Ryan 
Camden — E.  H.  Harris 
Canastota -Geo.  E.  Fisher  Hdw.  Co.  Hammond  W.  T.  Stile* 
Canajoharie— Bennett  A  Billington  Hammond-  A.  M.  Stiles 
Canandaigua— A.  E.  Cooley  A  Co.  Hancock— S.  S.  Busfleld 

Canaseraga — D.  J.  Bennett 
Canisteo — J.  K.  Keeler 
Canlsteo — W.  S.  Meeks  &  Son 
Cedarhurst— J.  H.  Weston 
Center  Moriches — David  T.  Roger* 

Central  Valley — Jones  A  Anderson 
Chateaugay — VV.  1).  Ryan  &  Co. 

Chester— J.  T.  Thompson 
Chcstertown — Fred  Vetter 
Churubusco— T.  B.  Humphrey 
Clnrinnatus — A.  B.  Brown 
•  'mcinnatus  Corning  A  Haskins 

Clarence— m.  y  Rylov 

Clayton— Farrell  A  Cain 
Cobleskill— Brown  &  Wright 
Coblesklll — TL  A.  Letts 
Coeyinans— Robbins  Bros. 

'"•'"cs-J.  H.  Golden 
Cold  Spring — M.  A.  Murray  A  Bod 
Copenhagen— W.  P.  Carpenter  A  Co 
Conetvango— E.  A.  Bagg 
Cooks  Falls — A.  Leighton 
Copako — I.  Ij.  Hedges 
Corinth — iC.  A.  Balcour 
Corning— O.  T.  Adsit 
Cortland— Hollister  Hdwe.  A  Plbj.  C*. 

Covsaekie-  F  R  Shepherd 


Harpursville — G.  F.  lieineree  A  Bon* 
Harrisville — J.  B.  Weeks 
Hartford — J.  Palmer  &  Son 
Hartwick — S.  S.  Backus 
Haverstraw — IT.  Simon 
Hensonvillo — Makely  A  McGla»h&0 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hloksville — T.awrence  S.  Braun 
Hilton — Edaon  Taber 
Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 
Hobart— A.  8.  Carroll 
Hogansburg — A.  Fultou  A  Bon 
Holland — Schw  ab  Bros. 


Hoosick  Falls — Hoosick  Supply  Co. 
Hornell — Malioney  A  Lanphear 
Horscheads — Thos.  Hibbard  Co 
Hudson— F.  R.  Macy 
Hudson  Falls — Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Frak* 
Huntington — J.  B.  F.  Thomson 
Huntington — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville — P.  V.  Mentnech 
ilion — llion  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia— H.  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica — James  H.  Draper 
Jamestown— A.  W.  Thorite 
Jamestown — Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 

Java  Village-  Fisher  Bros. 

Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 

Jeffersonville — W.  J.  Grlshabar 
Johnsonville — B.  Aiken  &  Sen 
Johnstown — John  C.  Rice 
Jordan — Brace  Hardware  Co. 

Katonah — George  A.  Teed 
Keene  Valley — G.  H.  Luck  A  Co. 
Keeseville — Washer.  Quinn  A  Clifford 
Kingston — B.  Loughran  Co. 

Lacona-  F.  L.  Archer 
I.aFargeville — E.  R.  Milford 
Lagrungeville—  G.  H.  Burbank 
I.agrangeville — G.  II.  Kent 
Lake  Placid — F.  G.  Walton 
Lake  Placid — Edwin  Kennedy  A  Bo* 
Lancaster-  F.  G.  Wintermantel 
Leonardsville-  A.  M.  Coon 
Le  Roy — G.  T.  Greenham 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
Little  Falls  Nolan  A  Fitzgerald. 
Lockport — Higgs  A  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Lowville — Jacques  Bros. 

Madrid-  E.  E.  MnKnlght 
Malone — F.  H.  Monaghan 
Mannsville — Huggins  A  Beeba 
Marathon  E.  F.  Kuickerbookar 
Masonville — Chas.  E.  Wade 
Massena  W.  L.  Smith 
Mattituck — Louis  Dohm.Jr. 

Mattituck — 11.  W.  Horton 
Mcchanicsvtlle — S.  A.  Baker 
Meehan icsville-  11.  l).  Salford 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown  -McCrca  A  I’eltoil 
Milford — Luther  A  Hawvar 
Mlneola — F.  M.  Jones 
Monroe— C.  S.  Knight  Co. 

Montauk — E  B.  Taber 
Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Ganun 
Mt.  Morris— Stiles  A  Kellogg 
Naples- -Graham  A  Fox 
Natural  Bridge — .T.  N.  Montondo 
Newark — VV.  B.  Roche  A  Son 
Newark  Garlock  Hdw.  Corp. 

Newark  Valley-  llall  A  Ackley 
New  Baltimore — W.  B  Hotaling 
New  Berlin — Sackett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh — .1.  J.  McGough 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H  Gottach 
Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 
Nicholville-  Trussell  A  Dandson 
Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk— F.  L.  Butler 
North  Creek  Braley  A  Noxon 
Northport — Ed.  Pidgeon  Co. 

North  Tonawanda  -G.  D.  Batt 
Northvllle — Allen  A  Palmer 
Norwich — Anderson  Hdw.  Co. 


Norwood— Wm.  LaBrake  A  Sou 
Norwood — Geo.  L.  Lindlev 
Nunda— F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  Hdwe.  Co. 

Old  Chatham — Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — G.  W.  Goodspeed 
Olean— Miller  Hdw.  Co. 

Oneida — Lype  Bros. 

Oneonta — Townsend  Hdw.  Co. 

Orchard  Park —  E.  A.  Marquart 
Oriskany  Falls- -Benjamin  A  Allas 
Ossining— G.  B.  Hnhbeli 
Oswego- -Benz  A  Son 
Owego — H.  B.  Adams  Son* 

Oyster  Bay  -H.  G.  Vail 
Palmyra — Roy  Barrett 
Patchogue — Wm.  C  Overton 
Pawling— Geo.  W.  Glbney 
Penn  Van— Ho'lowell  A  Wit#  C*. 
Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg  A  F.  Babcock 
Pine  Bush  McKaig  A  Cameron 
Pine  Plains  -Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigh 
Phelps  It.  A.  Reynolds 
Philadelphia— Taylor  Bros. 

Philmout—  F.  E.  Talbot 
Piermont  Auryansen  A  Schalnlat 
Piermont — E.  W.  Charters 
riattsburg — Byrni-r  A  Ames 
Plessis — L.  VV.  Priest 
Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdw*.  Co. 
Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 
Port  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington — H.  C.  Alexander 
Poughkeepsie — P.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
Prattsville — Sutton  A  Fowler 
Pulaski— H.  F.  Franklin 
PutnamStation-  Graham AMcLoughiln 
Quogue — C.  VV'.  Ballou 
Red  Hook — J.  A  Curtis 
Rensselaer — J.  E.  Loy 
Rhinebeck— H.  Smillie  A  Co. 
Riehford — C.  H.  Swift  A  Son 
Richmond  Hills  Harf  A  DeBard 
Richfield  Si  cs.-  Peokham  A  SheridaO 
Richinondvllle — E.  Bernstein 
Bichvllle-F.  S.  Walker 
Riverhead — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rocliester  Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  H.  Ward 
Rome — J.  W.  Seifert 
Roscoe—  Bennett  Davis  Co. 

Rosedale —  S.  S.  Auehmoedy 
Rouses  Point — George  Chilton 
Roxbury — Frank  Enderlin 
Rushford  Eddy  C.  Gilbert 
Salem-  Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor — Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake  Geo.  X.  Starks*  Co. 
Saratoga  Towne-RobleeHdvve.Co. 
Sayville — Jedlieka  Bros. 

8clvaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady — J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plbg.  Co. 
Schcnevus — John  V  an  Hoesen 
Schuyler  I.ake — Fayette  Allen 
Schuylerville — F.O  McRae  A  Co. 
Scoharie-  A.  F.  Miers 
Scotia — Higgins  A  Gilgore 
Scottsburg  Leut. Miller  A  Twe«d 
Sharon  Spriugs — VV.  B.  McPherson 


Shushan — Peck  Bros. 

Sidney— VV.  VV.  Bates 
Sidney  Center — H.  J.  Morse 
Slnclairville — Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sodus — L.  Do  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Martini  Plbg.  Corp. 
South  Butler — VV.  M.  Pasco 
Spring  Valley— A.  L.  Steinbacb 
St.  Johnsville — W.  H.  Lei:z 
Staatsburg — S.  VV.  White 
8tanley — J.  K.  Washburn  A  Son 
Suffern — Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse — J.  VV.  Brown  Hdw.  Co. 
Syracuse—  Frank  A.  Hilsdorf 
Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Alien 
Theresa — Hoover  Bros. 

Tlconderoga — F.  L.  Bius: 

Troy — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 

Troy — Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy — O'Brien  &  Simpson 
Trumansburg — Peterson  A  Kir.* 
Truxton— Muller  A  Son 
Tully — Geo.  H.  Shapley 
Tupper  Lake — F.  E.  Smith 
Turin — E.  B.  Higby 
Unadilla — Cnadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Union — Toulson  Hdwe.  Co. 

Utica — Carey  A  Co. 

Utica— Chas.  F.  Brown 
Valatie — Earnest  VVitbeck 
Valley  Falls — J.  VV.  Parker 
Voorheesville — Joslin  Bros. 
Wadhams — E.  J.  Sherman 
VVainscott — G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden — II.  E.  Williams  Co. 
Wallace — Tucker  &  Line 
VVarrensburg — O.  E.  Porter 
Warwick — Ogden  A  Co. 
VVashingtonville — A.  Denniaton 
VVatervliet — James  Hamil  Co. 
VVatervliet — Reid  A  Calhoun 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford — H.  8.  Carleton 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
VVeedsport — A.  B.  Harmon 
VVellsville — P.  F.  Manion 
VVellsville — Hoyt  Hdw.  Co. 

Westerlo — V.  Whitford 
Westfield — Bell  Bros. 
VVesthampton — Herbert  R.  Culver 
Westport—  O.  H.  Eastman 
West  Winfield— L.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall — Jas.  Doren’s  Sons 
Whitney  Point — Geo.  S.  Bull 
Williamson— Tassell  A  Fairbanks 
Wllliamstown — L.  C.  Carr 
Willsboro — Shepard  A  Martin 
Windsor — H.  VV.  Mamvarren 
Woodmere— F.  P.  Montrose 
Wurtzboro— Fultou  &  Holmes 

VERMONT 

Barton— I.  A.  McRitchie 
Bellows  Falls— Geo.  B.  Allbw  Co 
Bennington— A.  H.  Winslow 
Bethel — J.  A.  Graham 
Bradford-  Carlos  Renfrew 
Brandon— C.  H.  Bobintoa 
Brattleboro — J.  j,  Boger* 


For  names  of  our  dealers  in  other  localities  please  write  us  direct 


Bristol — Hatborne  A  Boynton 
Burlington— G.  S.  Blodgett  Oc. 
Cabot — J.  T.  Drew 
Canaan—  R.  E.  Marsh 
Danville— Smith  &  Morse 
B.  Calais — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Falls— D.  I.  Draper 
Fairlee — H.  G.  Scruggs 
Fairfax— F.  0.  Blaisdell 
i .rand  Isle— Corbin  Specialty  00. 
Greensboro  Bend— J.  H.  Pope 
Groton — C.  J.  Brown 
Jacksonville —  E.  P.  Reed  A  Soo 
Johnson — Riddle  Bros. 

Lyndonville — J.  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Mclndoes  Falls— J.  H.  Goodrlob 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlebury — J.  H.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peck  Bros.  Co. 
Newport— Carr  &  Blodah 
Orwell— J.  E.  Williams 
xawlet — Fred  Winchester 
Proctor— Co-operative  Stort 
Poultuey — H.  B.  Pruden 
Randolph — J.  H.  I.amson  A  Son 
Riehford — Clark  Bros. 

Rochester— W.  H.  Campbell  &  Co. 
Rupert — F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland— Dunn  Bros. 

Sheldon— O.  T.  Greene 
So.Shaftsbury—  O.R  AA.B. Hawkins 
Springfield— LaFountain.VVoolsonCo. 
St.  Jolmsbury — Geo.  F.  Chamberlain 
St.  Albans — H.  J.  Scott 
Stowe— H.  E.  Shaw 
Swanton— Hall  Hardware  Co. 
Vergennes— J.  VV.  A  D  E.  Ryan 
Waterbury — O.  L.  Avers 
West  Burke— M  E.  Fairbrothet 
West  Pawlet— Geo.  N.  Folger 
White  River  Jet— La  Fountain 
Woolson  Co. 

Williamstown — N.  B.  Robinson 
Wilmington— Wheeler  A  D*mo»» 
Windsor — Dwight  Hammond 
Wolcott— C.  E.  Haskell 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— Geo.  B.  Clark  Co. 
Bristol— Bay  C.  Arnold 
Canaan— Decker  A  Beeb* 

Danbury — Danbury  Kdwa.  C$, 
Danbury— W.  W.  Hodshon 
Derby— D.  A  S.  ChamplMa 
Hartford — E.  W.  Benson 
Hartford — Flint-Bruce  Co. 

Hartford — Jas.  T.  Murray 
Lakeville — A,  E.  Bauman 
Litchfield— E.  B.  Allen  A  Cc. 
Middletown — Brown  Bros. 

Milford — Noyes  R.  Bailey 

New  Britain-  F.  VV.  Loomis  A  Co. 

New  Britain — C.  J.  I.eroux 

New  Canaan - Wolfel  Bros. 

New  Hartford — Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven— Clark- Bowditcb  Co. 
New  Haven — E.  R.  Tierny 
New  London — Schwartz  Fum.  Co. 
NewMilford — Osborne. Lane  A  Stone 
Norwich — Schwartz  Bros. 

Putnam— Geo.  A.  Miller 
Sharon — F.  I.  Peabody 
Southington — VV.  M.  Ballou 
So. Norwalk — Angevine  FurnitureCo. 
Stamford — A.  S.  Angevine  Co. 
Tliomaston— H.  L.  Blakeslee 
ThompsonvlUe — J.  Francis  Brown* 
Torrington — Smith  Tompkins  Co. 
Waterbury — Hadley  Fum.  Co. 
Watertown — Hitchcock  Hdwe.  Co. 
Winsted — J.  H.  Alvord 
Winstead — Hutton  Bros. 

Woodbury — F.  F.  Hitchcock 
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Honor  and 


100  LbS. 

unicorn 

MIRV  RAT] 


TRADE 


CUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN  24%  FAT  45  % 

CARBOHYDRATES  50%  FIBRE  10% 
BCFD.  BY 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INI 
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“BetterSires — BetterStock” 

We  will  award  a  money  prize  of 
$1,000  to  the  county  that  first 
eliminates  its  inferior  sires. 

This  prize  will  be  awarded  under 
rules  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Detailed  information  on  request. 


Profit  for  Mr*  Dayett 

We  have  said  that  a  large  number  of 
leaders  in  cow  testing  associations  are 
Unicorn  users* 

j*  Irvin  Dayett  is  one  of  these*  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Diamond  State  Cow 
Testing  Association  of  Delaware* 

For  the  year  ending  August  1,  1920, 
his  herd  stood  first  in  average  yield  of 
both  milk  and  fat  for  less  than  ten  cows: 

Milk . 12,271*0  lbs. 

Fat  .*....  416.4  lbs. 

Average  profit  per  cow,  $186.63 

His  herd  contained  the  champion 
producers  of  both  milk  and  fat: 

Milk  Fat 

Cow  No.  7  *  *  15,101  488.2 

Cow  No.  9  .  .  13,691  519.1 

Mr*  Dayett  feeds  Unicorn  and  gives 
it  much  credit  for  his  success.  Credit 
is  equally  due  to  his  good  cows  and  to 
his  skill  in  feeding* 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Asso 
ciation  we  copy  the  following: 

“The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  pays 
to  feed  cows  heavily  when  the  price  of 
grain  is  so  high  has  been  answered 
through  this  year’s  work .  In  every 
case  where  heavy  feeding  has  been 
practiced  a  good  profit  has  resulted” 

It  pays  to  feed  Unicorn  to  your  cows. 
CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


MOLASSES 

For  the  Full  Milk  Pail 

Feed  Kane  Syro — it  will  increase  your 
milk  production  from  10 %  to  20 fo. 

Kane  Syro  is  rich  in  milk-producing  fats, 
having  a  sugar  content  of  at  least  52$>. 
No  sugar  has  been  extracted, 


will  make  your  other  feeds  palatable 
and  digestible. 


Shipped  direct  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
—the  home  of  real  cane  molasses.  We 
pump  directly  from  the  ship  into  staunch 
barrels,  which  are  shipped  direct  to  you. 
Prompt  deliveries  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Finest  grade  lumber — lowest  possible  prices ; 
in  fact,  wholesale  prices — quickest  service. 

These  are  made  possible  for  you  by  Bennett  enor¬ 
mous  buying  power  and  Bennett  famous  shipping 
facilities.  In  the 


you  will  find  just  tlio  material  you  need  for  house. 
Bungalow,  collage,  garage,  barn,  stable,  shed,  poultry 
house — any  kind  of  building.  Hundreds  of  designs, 
styles,  grades  td  choose  from. 

Tlio  FltEE  Bennett  Bargain  Book  means  money  in 
your  pocket.  Mil  in  and  mail  the  coupon — TODAY. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“  Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials  ” 
1130  Island  Street,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


Bennett  Bargain  B°°K 


Mau  X  Bennett  Lumber  Co.lnc. 

7  t~LOH.ru  rO.'LHftHttOH  -N  y 


Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  1130  Island  St.,  N.  Tonai 

Send  Immediately  “Bennett  Bargain  Book  118”  to 

Name.: .  A  0 . 

State . P-  O.  Box . B. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  with  Pasture 

I  wish  a  balanced  grain  ration  for  my 
dairy.  I  have  cottonseed  and  oilmeal  on 
hand,  and  would  like  to  use  all  that  is 
possible  of  these  in  the  ration.  Can  buy 
gluten  feed,  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal 
and  sometimes  can  get  hominy  meal.  My 
cows  are  on  pasture,  which  is  not  very 
good  at  present,  and)  am  feeding  after¬ 
growth  of  clover,  green,  once  a  day.  and 
Timothy  hay  once  a  day.  b.  p. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  ration 
that  you  can  feed  to  your  dairy  cows  on 
pasture,  would  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  and 
ground  oats.  As  soon  as  they  are 
brought  in  from  pasture  your  ration 
should  be  modified,  and.  assuming  that  all 
of  the  grains  are  purchased  aud  that  you 
do  not.  have  silage,  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  would  prove  .useful :  300  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  ;  300  lbs.  of  oil  meal ;  400  lbs.  of 
hominy ;  400  lbs.  of  oats ;  200  lbs.  of  bran. 

If  hominy  is  lees  expensive  than  corn¬ 
meal  it  could  be  substituted  pound  for 
pound  for  this  material,  and  if  gluten  is 
less  expensive  than  oil  meal  it  could  re¬ 
place  this  product.  However,  since  you 
have  cornmeal  and  cottonseed  meal  on 
band,  you  will  fiud  it  perhaps  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  any  other  protein  feeds  that 
are  available.  Timothy  hay  is  not  very 
well  suited  for  feeding  milk  cows  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  coarseness  and  low  digesti¬ 
bility,  and  you  would  get  much  better  re¬ 
sults  from  the  use  of  mixed  hay  or  al¬ 
falfa  hay.  I  would  not  include  any  mid¬ 
dlings  intended  for  milch  cows. 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  Duroc- 
Jersey  brood  sows  due  to  farrow  in  Sep¬ 
tember?  One  probably  weighs  around 
400  pounds.  One  breeder  feeds  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  bran  in  equal  parts  in  a 
slop  at  noon,  but  he  does  not  say  how 
many  quarts  to  feed.  Would  yoii  feed 
one  quart  of  each  in  the  thick  slop  or 
more  or  less  to  her?  This  party  feeds 
three  or  four  ears  of  corn  morning  and 
night.  I  have  left  from  last  year’s  crop 
about  two  tons  corn,  and  after  thrashing 
will  have  200  or  more  bushels  rye  and 
new  corn  in  the  Fall.  Would  my  farm 
horses  do  well  on  equal  parts  corn  and 
rye,  with  or  without  oats?  o.  b. 

We  are  assuming  that  your  Duroc- 
Jersey  bred  sows  are  in  good  flesh  and 
that  they  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400  pounds  each.  Under  such  conditions 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oats,  with  five  per  cent  of 
meat  meal  or  digester  tankage,  would 
make  a  useful  combination.  I  should  not 
include  any  of  the  rye  in  this  mixture 
intended  for  broods  sows  previous  to  the 
date  of  farrowing.  After  the  pigs  are 
10  days  or  two  weeks  old  the  brood  sows 
can  be  fed  considerable  rye ;  in  fact,  it 
can  constitute  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of 
the  ration.  They  may  ho  fed  their  grain 
in  two  feedings  morning  and  night,  and 
the  400-pound  sow  should  be  fed  six 
pounds,  of  grain  daily,  three  pounds  of 
this  mixture  twice  daily.  The  material 
should  be  mixed  and  moistened  to  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk.  In  addition, 
the  sows  should  be  given  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  so  that  they  may  have  access  to 
it  at  all  times.  If  you  have  some  ear 
corn  you  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
mixed  feed  fully  one-half,  and  give  the 
brood  sows  one  feeding  of  mixed  feed  and 
one  feeding  of  ear  corn  daily.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  brood  sows  should  gain  from 
a  pound  to  pounds  a  day  during  the 
period  previous  to  farrowing,  aud  this 
enables  them  to  produce  more  milk  for 
the  pigs  after  they  require  it,  and  they 
will  not  lose  flesh  so  rapidly  during  the 
nursing  season. 

Concerning  the  feeding  of  work  horses, 
a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
corn,  rye  aud  oats  would  be  acceptable. 
It  lias  been  demonstrated  many  times 
that  rye  is  ill  suited  for  feeding  work 
horses.  A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  oats, 
three  parts  of  corn  aud  two  parts  of 
bran  would  be  more  palatable  and  would 
give  you  better  results.  The  rye  is  best 
suited  for  feeding  market  pigs.  Of  course 
during  the  Winter  months  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  horses  can  he  materially  reduced 
and  the  amount  of  roughage  substantially 
increased.  Timothy  hay  or  oat  and  pea 
liay  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  supi  lying 
roughage  for  work  horses. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

i  \RUK  <  KOPS  AND  LOW  PRICES  ON  MOST 

IRC  ITS  AND  VEGETABLES  MAKE  HARD 
PROBLEM  FOR  PRODUCERS 

Low  prices  have  cut  down  the  earlot 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  about 
one-iifth  compared  with  a  year  ago.  This 
if;  the  season  when  shipments  naturally  in¬ 
crease.  reaching  a  high  point  of  at  least 

cars  per  day  some  time  in  October. 
At  present,  the  volume  of  earlot  movement 
is  unusually  low  for  September.  Prices 
might  be  expected  to  respond  to  the  more 
moderate  earlot  supplies,  but  nearby  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  so  plentiful  that  quotations 
have  hung  around  low  points  except  on 
lines  that  are  near  the  end  of  their  active 
seasons. 

A  GLUT  OF  TOMATOES 

Considerable  perishable  produce  from 
distant  sections  has  not  been  considered 
worth  shipping  under  present  conditions, 
including  much  stock  of  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  low-grade  apnles.  The  last,  two 
named  could  be  fed  to  stock  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  not  so  with  tomatoes,  and  no 
doubt  many  tomatoes  have  been  going  to 
waste.  Usually  the  eanners  take  up  the 
surplus.  The  total  amount  of  tomatoes 
canned  this  year  is  perhaps  as  large  as 
usual,  it  would  have  been  larger  than 
ordinarily,  owing  to  the  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  hut  for  unfavorable  trade  conditions. 

This  year  eanners  in  some  sections 
found  the  market  loaded  down  with  old 
canned  tomatoes.  Money  was  hard  to 
raise  for  paying  for  raw  material  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  for  holding  the  canned  goods  un¬ 
til  they  might  find  a  market.  Quite  a 
number  of  eanners  shut  down  especially  in 
Maryland  and  adjoining  states.  Under 
these  conditions  growers  found  an  unsal¬ 
able  crop  on  their  hands  and  much  of  it 
inclined  to  rot  easily  on  account  of 
weather  conditions.  Tomatoes  have  sold 
below  cost  many  times  during  the  season. 
Unfortunately  this  crop  started  at  high 
pril  ls  in  Spring  and  Summer  and  restau¬ 
rants  and  hotels  charged  accordingly,  but 
neglected  to  come  down  when  the  price  of 
supplies  declined.  Hence  demand  was 
not  greatly  stimulated  and  the  market 
lias  been  slow,  notwithstanding  the  low 
wholesale  prices. 

THE  CABBAGE  PROBLEM 

Cabbage  is  low'  because  the  yield  is 
large  everywhere  and  most  markets  are 
supplied  well  locally.  The  big  cabbage 
shipping  sections  like  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  are  finding  slow  demand.  The 
outlook  is  none  too  good,  except  possibly 
for  the  long-keeping  stock.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  grocers  attempt  to  hold  cab¬ 
bage  over  Winter.  They  do  not  raise 
the  hard,  long-keeping  kind,  like  Rail¬ 
head.  and  have  no  good  storage  houses 
for  the  crop.  Accordingly,  a  few  sections 
specializing  in  late,  cabbage  supply  most 
of  it  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  until 
the  southern  crop  appears  in  Spring.  If 
more  of  the.  main  crop  were  used  in  Win¬ 
ter  the  prices  would  average  better.  The 
crop  deserves  a  steady,  dependable  mar¬ 
ket.  No  other  Northern  vegetable  sup¬ 
plies  so  much  substantial  human  food 
per  acre  for  the  time  and  labor  required. 
Present  prices  are  around  $8  per  ton  in 
western  New  York  and  $12  per  ton  in 
Colorado,  where  the  growers  have  formed 
a  kind  of  organization  which  has  kept 
up  prices,  apparently  at  the  exnense  of 
the  demand.  City  markets  ran"e  mostly 
from  $20  to  $25  per  ton  for  various  types 
of  all  cabbage. 

DEPRESSED  ONION  CONDITIONS 

Onion  growers  are  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  While  the  acreage  was  not  es¬ 
pecially  large,  the  crop  is  turning  out  un¬ 
usually  well  -with  a  heavy  yield  per  acre 
and  apparently  of  good  size  and  quality 
and  the  supply  will  be  large.  There  are 
still  considerable  stocks  of  Texas  and 
California  onions  bold  in  storage.  Spain 
is  beginning  to  ship  a  few  cargoes  of 
the  new  crop.  Valencias.  Like  the  cab¬ 
bage  growers,  the  onion  producers  are 
poorly  supplied  with  storage  houses  in 
most  sections  and  the  usual  buyers  for 
storage  are  in  a  hesitating  mood  because 
of  the  recent  downward  trend  of  prices 
and  the  high  rates  of  interest  for  money. 
The  outlook  ought  to  be  fairly  good  for 
those  who  hold  first-class  stock  in  storage. 
Prices  range  around  $2  for  100  lbs  in  the 
country  for  best  yellow  stock.  A  good 
deal  of  poor,  immature,  or  heated  stock 
has  sold  lower.  The  general  prices  in  the 
city  range  from  $2.25  to  $2  and  is  con¬ 
siderably  lower  in  the  west  than  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  East.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  25c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  20c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  22  to  30c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
22c;  heavy,  18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.. 

to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  24  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb..  18  to  20c;  veal,  lb..  24  to  20c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb..  35e;  roosters,  live, 
broilers,  lb.,  live,  33c;  heavy,  35c; 
ducks,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30e;  e^es.  57  to  75c. 

Apples,  best.  bu„  00  to  80c ;  seconds, 
ficr  basket,  20  to  30c ;  crabapples.  bu.. 

to  $1  ;  per  11-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c; 
sxapos.  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.25;  musk- 
L^-ns.  $1  to  $4 ;  plums.  14-qt.  bask  t. 

t<>  75c;  peaches.  Rochester,  per  be- ,<et, 
no  Crawford,  per  basket.  75  to 

seconds,  per  basket.  40  to  50c; 
Dears,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes,  French, 
'4-qt.  basket,  75  to  00c;  German,  14-qt. 


basket.  00c  to  $1 ;  elderberries,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  60c*. 

Beets,  per  do/.,  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
per  basket.  45  to  50c;  beans,  butter,  per 
14-qt.  basket,  40  to  45c;  green,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  45  to  50c:  cauliflower,  per  doz.,  $1.25 
to  $2.50;  cabbage,  per  doz.,  50  to  05c; 
carrots,  per  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  per  basket. 
45  to  50c;  celery,  per  doz.  buuehes,  50 
to  75c;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz.,  35 
to  40c:  lima  beans,  lbs.,  30  to  35c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  per  doz.,  50  to  75c;  common, 
per  doz..  15  to  20c;  curly,  per  doz.,  25  to 
30c;  mint,  green,  per  doz.,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
dry,  per  bu..  80c  to  $1  ;  pickles,  small,  per 
TOO,  50  to  tide;  dill,  per  1(H).  75  to  85c; 
peppers,  green,  per  basket,  45  to  50c :  red, 
per  peck  basket,  81.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
12  to  15c;  pumpkins,  per  doz.,  75e  to 
$1.25;  sweet  corn,  common,  per  doz.,  10 
to  12c:  evergreen,  18  to  20c;  yellow  ban- 
t:u”.  15  to  ISe;  Summer  squash,  per  doz.. 
30  fo  40c;  turnips,  per  14-qt.  basket,  40 
to  50c ;  tomatoes.  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  30c ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

I  Tides; — Steers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  lie; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  10c;  horseliides.  each. 
85  to  $0 :  shearlings,  each.  25  to  75c; 
lambs,  each.  25  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1.  16c: 
No.  2.  14c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium.  25 
to  30c ;  fine  fleeced.  30  to  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  14c;  medium, 
11c;  Jamb.  lb..  26c;  hogs,  live.  lb..  14c: 
pork,  lb.,  22c;  pigs,  live,  each.  $5;  veal, 
prime,  lb..  22c;  common,  lb..  19c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  30  to  40c;  dressed. 
65c:  broilers,  live,  lb.,  40c;  dressed.  60 
to  65c:  fowls,  live,  lb.,  40c;  dressed.  5-1 
to  60c;  eggs.  70c;  duck  eggs.  70c:  butter, 
lb..  65  to  70c ;  honey,  new,  lb.,  35c ;  per 
cap.  40e ;  extracted,  per  qt.,  $1. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.25;  peaches,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  elderberries,  bu..  $1.75: 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25  :  plums,  bu..  81  50 
to  $2.75;  prunes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3;  canta¬ 
loupes.  crate.  $1.50  to  $4  ;  each.  10  to  50c ; 
crabapples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  watermelons, 
per  crate.  81.50:  each.  20  to  25e;  cider, 
per  gal..  25  to  35c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37:  hav.  No.  1. 
$37:  No.  2.  $33;  No.  3.  $30 :  'Timothy. 
833  to  $35;  straw,  rye,  ton.  $18;  oat, 
$20;  oats,  per  bu.,  $1.35. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  36c;  pork  chops,  lb- 
32  to  35c;  side  pork,  lb.,  28c;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  38c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c;  pigs,  each. 
$5  to  $6;  hamburg.  lb..  20c;  lamb  chops, 
lb-  40c ;  mutton,  lb-  12  to  30c ;  rabbits, 
live.  lb..  30c ;  dressed.  35c ;  sausage.  lb.. 
30c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  40c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
45c. 

Turkeys,  live,  lb..  50c;  broilers,  dressed, 
lb„  50c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  38c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb-  36c;  dressed,  lb.,  42c;  wood¬ 
chuck.  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter,  lb..  60c;  buttermilk,  qt-  5c; 
cream,  qt-  80c;  cheese,  lb-  35c;  pimento, 
lb.,  10c;  cottage  cheese,  lb-  10c:  milk, 
qt-  10c;  eggs.  60c-;  duck  eggs.  68c. 

Apples,  peck,  25c ;  pears,  peck.  55c ; 
plums,  qt.,  8c;  beets,  bunch,  5c;  beans, 
lb.,  10c ;  beet  greens,  peck,  20o ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb^  7 cabbage,  bunch.  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2c;  celery,  bunch.  10c; 
cucumbers,  each.  1  to  4c;  per  100.  65c: 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  per  peck,  60c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
spinach,  peck.  20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz..  20c ; 
string  beans,  qt.,  5c;  squash,  lb..  2c;  Hub- 
hard.  lb.,  4c:  tomatoes,  bu-  $1.25:  tur¬ 
nips.  _bu„  $1;  vinegar,  gal-  45c;  honey, 
lb.,  35c;  extracted.  28c;  popcorn,  shelled, 
lb.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  show  a  strong 
market,  but  produce  is  too  plentiful,  some 
of  the  low  grades  selling  at  merely  nomi¬ 
nal  prices.  The  city  has  confirmed  the 
mayor’s  order,  permitting  farmers  to  ped¬ 
dle  their  stuff  in  the  streets,  but  they  do 
not  find  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  very  generally.  Quotations: 

RUTTER — CHEESE  -EGGS 

Butter ;  steady  ;  creamery,  53  to  62c ; 
dairy,  48  to  55c;  crocks,  42  to  47c: 
common.  41  to  43c ;  cheese,  steady  ;  bricks 
and  daisies.  30c;  flats.  29  to  30c;  long¬ 
horns,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  quiet,  light  re¬ 
ceipts;  hennery,  04  to  70c;  State  and 
Western  candled.  56  to  58c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm,  light  receipts; 
turkeys,  56  to  57e;  fowl,  38  to  43c: 
broilers,  45  to  50c :  old  roosters,  28  to 
29c ;  ducks,  41  to  43c ;  geese,  26  to  28c- ; 
live  poultry,  dull  on  account  of  Jewish 
holidays.  Fowl.  33  to  49c;  broilers,  30 
to  39c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks, 
30  to  36c ;  geese,  2(5  to  28c. 

ABPI.ES — POTATOES 

Apples,  only  high  grades  firm ;  Wealthy, 
■bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  Wolf  River,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Duchess.  90c  to  $1.25;  windfalls, 
50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  weak  :  fancy  white, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.45;  common,  75c  to  $1  ; 
sweets,  bbl-  $6  to  $7.25. 

BEA  N  S — ONION  S 

Beans,  dull ;  kiduey,  cwt„  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrow.  $10.50  to  $11.50:  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $7.50  to  $8.25.  Onions,  easy : 
home-grown,  bu..  $1  to  $1.40;  State  yel¬ 
low  globe,  cwt„  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

^  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  supply  exceeds  demand;  Clapp’s 


Favorite,  biv,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Bartletts, 
$1  to  $1.75.  Plums,  dull  and-  weak : 
hoine-growu.  6-lb.  basket,  15  to  30- ;  bu., 
90c  to  81.75;  prunes,  $2  to  $2.25;  huckle¬ 
berries.  dull ;  home-grown,  crate,  $0  to  $7. 
Grapes,  scarce  black,  20-lb.  basket.  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  white  Malagas,  qt-  retail.  15c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady ;  yellow,  one-third  bu. 
basket,  70  to  90c;  white,  35c  to  50c. 
Melons,  quiet;  cantaloupes.  flat<.  81.50 
to  $2;  honeydews.  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
watermelons,  each.  20  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  weak ;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c : 
string  beans,  75<-  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  50 
to  80c;  cucumbers.  50c  to  $1:  peppers, 

81.50  to  82;  spinach.  50  to  75c;  squash, 
Summer,  40  to  50c;  Winter,  60  to  70c; 
turnips,  white.  75c  to  $1  :  yellow,  90c  to 
$1  ;  cauliflower.  50c  to  $1.25;  eggplant. 
50c  to  $1 ;  beets,  doz.  hunches,  15  to  25r- ; 
radishes,  10  to  20c:  cabbage.  100  heads. 
$2  to  $3 ;  celery,  bunch.  30  to  75c :  corn, 
doz.  ears.  10  to  20  - ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box. 
50c  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  fiat.  30  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light,  comb.  28  to  40c; 
dark.  34  to  36c.  Maple  products,  quiet: 
sugar,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  new.  light  supply,  good  demand; 
Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $35  to  $37 :  clover 
mixed.  $32  to  $34 :  wheat  bran,  dull : 
ton.  large  lots.  $47.50:  middlings,  $53  50; 
red  dog,  $75.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $59  50; 
oilmeal,  $60.50;  hominy,  $64;  gluten, 
$63.25;  oat  feed.  $32;  rye  middlings.  $53. 

j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs,  59  to 
591Ac;  ash  tubs.  58  to  59c:  cubes,  57  to 
57L>e:  boxes  and  prints.  62e ;  firsts.  54 
to  56c:  seconds.  50  to  53c:  dairy  butter. 
45  to  50c;  ladles.  46  to  48c;  renovated, 
51  to  5114  c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  82  to  84c; 
Eastern  extras,  70  to  72e ;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  65  to  68c :  Western  extra  firsts.  59 
to  60c:  Western  firsts.  54  to  56c:  storage 
extras.  54  to  55c ;  storage  firsts,  51  to  53c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  40  to  42c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $2.25  to  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  ono 
track;  New  Brunswick.  $2  to  $2.15; 
sweet  potatoes,  $5  to  $6  per  bbl. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $2.75  to  $2.85  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives.  $1.35  to  $1.50  bu. 
box ;  Spanish,  $4  to  $4.50  case. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
81.25  to  $1.75  doz.;  cucumbers.  25e  to- 
$2  bu.  box ;  lettuce.  35c  to  $1  bu.  box  ; 
spinach.  75c  to  $1  bu.  box ;  tomatoes, 

81 .50  to  $2.50  bu.  box  ;  squash,  marrow, 
$2.50  to  $3  bbl ;  Bay  State.  3  to  314c  lb. : 
string  beans.  $2  to  $3  bu.  box:  beet-;.  81 
to  $1.50  bu.  box;  carrots.  $2.25  to  $2.75 
bu.  box  ;  shell  beans.  $1  50  to  82  bu.  box  ; 
green  corn.  $1  to  $2  bu.  box ;  turnips. 
$2  to  $2.50  bbl.  :  penoers.  $2  bu.  box ; 
parsnips.  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu. ;  radishes. 
50c  to  75c  bu. ;  cauliflower,  50e  to  $2 
bu.  box. 

APPLES 

Gravensteins,  84  to  $7  bbl-  $1.25  to 
$2.50  bu.  box ;  Duchess.  $3  to  $5  bbl. ; 
Alexander  and  Wolf  Rivers.  $3  to  85 
bbl.:  Wealthies.  $3.50  to  $5  bbl.  $2.25 
to  $2  50  bu.  box ;  sweet  apples.  $1  to  83 
bbl.  50c  to  $1  bu.  box;  crabapples,  $2.25 
to  $2.75  bu.  box. 

•  FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $S  to  $9.75 
box:  blueberries.  25  to  32c;  cantaloupes.’ 

81 .50  to  $2.50  std.  crt. ;  flat.  $2  to  $2.50  : 
honey  dews,  $2 ;  Bartlett  pears.  $1.50  to 
83;  Clapps  Favorite.  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
peaches,  $2  50  to  $4  per  6-basket  carrier; 
grapes,  wild,  $2.50  to  $3.50  bu. ;  black 
varieties.  23  to  25c  pony  basket:  Dela¬ 
ware.  25  to  27c;  plums,  25  to  50c  per 
6-lb.  basket ;  cranberries,  $2.25  to  $2.75 
crate. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  high- 
scoring  goods.  61  to  63c,  the  latter  for 
jobbing  sales;  extra.  60c;  do  extra  firsts, 
59e :  firsts,  52  to  56c :  seconds,  46  to  51c : 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  62  to 
64c;  fair  to  good.  51  to  61c;  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality,  44  to  47e;  packing  stock. 
39  to  41c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints 
wore  jobbing  at  68  to  71c;  good  to  choice. 
60  to  67c ;  fair,  57  to  59c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  60  to  02o  ner  doz :  nearby 
current  receipts.  59e  per  doz. ;  nearby  or¬ 
dinary  to  fair.  54  to  57e;  Western,  extra 
firsts.  60  to  62e ;  firsts.  58  to  59c;  sec¬ 
ond's,  48  to  54e ;  inferior  lots  lower;  job¬ 
bing  sales  of  fancy  candled  fresh  eggs. 
71  to  72c;  fair  to  choice.  63  to  70o. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  basket.  No.  1.  75c  to  $1  50; 
No.  2.  35  to  65c:  do  per  bbl.,  $2.25  to 
$6.50;  oranges,  per  box,  $1.75  to  $8.75: 


1  teaches,  Jersey,  per  basket,  65c  to  $1.75; 
j  tears,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $5;  grapes,  per 
P"uy  basket^  20  to  25c ;  plums,  per  bu., 
$1  to  $3.25;  cantaloupes,  .Terser.  per 
basket,  50c  to  $1.65. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Jersey  per  "‘s-bu. 
basket — No.  1.  70  to  90c;  No.  2.  35  to 
50c.  Sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per  hbl., 
No.  1.  $3.75  to  $4.25;  No.  2,  $1  to  $2. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu  basket 
— No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  No.  2,  35  to  75c. 
Cabbage,  Jersey,  per  basket,  10  to  30e. 
Onions,  Jersey,  per  basket,  50  to  75e. 
Encumbers,  per  bu„  75c  to  $1.50.  Squash, 
Jersey,  per  basket.  15  to  30c.  Toma¬ 
toes.  Jersey,  per  banket,  1,5  to  50c.  String 
beans,  per  basket,  50e  to  $1.  Lima  beans, 
per  basket.  $1.7o  to  $2.50.  Corn,  Jersey, 
per  basket,  o0  to  85c.  Beets,  nearbv.  ner 
100  bunches.  $3  to  $3.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
September,  $3.65  per  100  ibs-.  3  iter  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  iter  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

59 

59 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  53 

<0 

57 

Lower  Grades . 

44 

47 

City  made . 

40 

Dairy,  best  . 

56 

a 

57 

Common  to  good  . 

45 

<8 

55 

Packing  Stock . 

.  37 

<8 

41 

CHEESE 

Whole  1111k.  fancy,  new  make. .. . 

A 

29V 

Good  to  choice . 

.  27 

8 

28^ 

Ski  ms.  best . 

1? 

17  U 

Fair  to  good  . 

% 

16* 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy  .... 

81 

<8 

82 

Medium  to  good  . 

.  70 

<0 

80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . . 

72 

8 

73 

Com m on  to  uood.  ... 

.  52 

8 

64 

Gathered,  best,  white _ 

.  77 

<l 

78 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

60 

8 

63 

Lower  grades . 

40 

(0 

44 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* . 

00 

Bail*; . 

ft  00 

8 

8  25 

Cows . 

.1  no 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb* . 

15  00 

821  00 

Culls . 

.  8  00 

@14  00 

Hog* . 

.  1ft  00 

1  K  fiD 

Sbeep.  100  lb* .  . ... 

.  4  00 

8 

7  50 

Lambs  . 

.11  00 

a  ■  i  nn 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  cbolce  lb . 

46 

& 

50 

Fair  to  Good . 

4(1 

@ 

44 

Fowls . 

Roosters . . 

26 

Ducks  . . . 

35 

<8 

37 

Squabs,  doz . 

4  00 

810  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbl.... . 

811  25 

Pea . 

7  7ft 

Medium  . . 

.  7  50 

7 

Yellow  Eye . . 

.11  25 

@12  00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bbl . 

Pears,  bbl.... . . . 

bu,  bkt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt . 

bu.  bkt . . . 

Must  melons,  bu . 

IIucKleberries.  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl., . 3  50  @  3  75 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 2  (to  <g»  3  5U 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . . !  1  2i  <o>  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  20  ®  25 

Beets.  100  bunches  .  i  50  *  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  50  8  1  00 

Carrots,  loo  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  hall- bbl.  basket .  75  <8  2  00 

Onions,  bu .  125  <8  2  00 

Squash,  bu .  25  <8  1  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  40  8  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . .  100  150 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  50  @  1  25 

3  pk  box  .  2«  <8  I  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  ffi  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 1  00  <8  2.75 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  50  ta  2  50 

Romaine, bu .  75  <a  1  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  511  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  I  Oil  @2  25 

Spinach,  bu .  1  00  <a  1  50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  <&  3  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 . I  00  <a  3  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 48  u«  @50  00 

No.  2 .  46  00  <847  00 

No.  3  . 43  00  045  00 

Shipping . 4000  042  00 

Clover,  mixed  .  42  00  @47  00 

Straw,  Kye . 25  00  @26  00 

GRAIN 

Markets  are  unsettled  and  generally 
tending  lower  on  large  crop  reports,  ("ash 
wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New  York 
are:  Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $2.67;  corn.  No. 
2  yellow.  $1.59;  oats.  No.  2  white,  76c; 
rye.  $2.05 ;  barley,  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best  . ’ .  68  to  69c 

Fair  to  good .  60  to  05c 

Eggs,  best  .  5)0  to  95c 

Fair  to  good .  65  to  85c 

Fowls . 48  to  52c 

Chickens  .  50  to  65c 

Bacon,  best .  55  to  57c 

Average  grades .  35  to  45c 

Lamb  chops .  50  to  60c 

Rousting  beef  .  45  to  48c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Peaches.  3-qt  basket  .  50  to  75c 

Huckleberries,  Nova  Scotia,  qt  45  to  50c 

Lettuce,  head .  10  to  15c 

Cabbage,  head .  10  to  20c 

Apples,  choice,  doz . 50  to  75c 


00 

7 

00 

(Ht 

@ 

9 

00 

00 

<& 

2 

75 

0O 

8 

9 

50 

50 

a 

5 

(10 

25 

8 

4 

00 

30 

<0 

65 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

00 

4 

50 

25 

35 

25 

0 

35 

1526 


W*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  enclose  circular  on  cancer  cure  of 
Drs.  Roob  and  McNeil.  Indianapolis.  I 
notice  most  testimonials  aie  of  recent 
date ;  that  is,  one  to  three  years.  Can¬ 
cers  hardly  ever  show  up  second  time 
.under  two  years.  A  reliable  surgeon  told 
me  the  best  way  was  to  cut  out.  I  am  not 
unwise  enough  to  think  cancer  can  be 
cured,  but  will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
of  tins  company,  and  also  ai  )  they  ic- 
liable?  Their  advertising  reads  like  all 
doubtful  propositions.  D.  L. 

Missouri. 

Cancer  has  baffled  the  best  medical 
science  of  the  world,  and  any  doctors 
who  claim  to  cure  cancer  are  only  brand¬ 
ing  themselves  as  quacks  and  preying 
upon  the  misfortune  and  gullibility  of  the 
public. 

Inclosed  find  a  letter  received  by  me. 
If  it  is  a  get-rich-quick  scheme  it  ought 
to  be  exposed.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  circulars  telling  of  oil.  gold  and  rub¬ 
ber  stocks,  but  have  never  bitten  on  them. 

New  York.  E.  K. 

The  enclosed  circular  letter  from  Fed¬ 
eral  Finance  Corporation.  1510  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  City,  tells  of  an  oil  stock 
which  is  about  to  make  its  appearance 
on  the  New  York  curb.  The  name  of 
the  stock  is  not  given,  but  the  prospect 
is  asked  to  sign  a  card  when  full  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  that  those  investigating  are  to 
have  their  money  protected  by  an  “in¬ 
demnity  bond.”  This  plan  of  investing 
in  oil  stocks  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
We  commend  E.  K.’s  judgment  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  nibble  on  any  such  bait. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from 
George  D.  Watson,  and  shipped  the  eggs 
as  requested.  The  check  was  protested 
and  I  come  to  you  for  assistance  in  locat¬ 
ing  him.  G.  u.  u. 

New  York. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

“Yours  received  ;  price  is  O.  K.  I  en¬ 
close  you  check  for  $64.80  for  two  cases 
of  860  each,  making  720  eggs  in  all — 
$64.80.  Now  I  have  incubator  capacity 
for  1.500  eggs.  I  have  ordered  t  wo  cases 
from  another  party,  also  for  this  hatch, 
but  if  yours  test  out  good  T  will  send  you 
the  order  for  the  four  eases  for  the  next 
batch,  which  will  be  three  weeks  hence. 

I  also  want  about  10  cock  birds  for  next 
year’s  breeding ;  these  I  will  buy  any  time 
this  Summer,  providing  you  make  me  a 
satisfactory  price.  Now  if  you  cannot 
make  prompt  shipment  of  the  order  please 
wire  me  to  that  effect,  and  return  check, 
as  I  do  not  want  to  get  held  up,  for  I 
want  to  make  another  hatch.  My  farm 
is  located  about  30  miles  from  here  at 
Pequanock,  N.  J..  so  please  be  sure  to 
ship  eggs  to  Geo.  D.  Watson.  Pequanock, 
N.  .T.”  GEORGE  D.  WATSON, 

Princeton,  N.  ,T. 

Lteters  addressed  to  Mr.  Watson  at 
Princeton  and  Pequanock  were  returned 
undelivered.  The  post  office  has  no  for¬ 
warding  address,  and  the  Princeton  bank 
states  he  had  no  account  with  them,  and 
they  can  get  no  information  regarding 
him.  From  this  it  appears  Watson  had  a 
well-developed  plan  to  stock  a  chicken 
farm  without  expending  any  money.  Our 
attorney  endeavored  to  locate  him,  but 
he  had  left  no  trace  of  his  new  location. 
Keep  a  record  of  his  name  and  method  for 
future  protection. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  the  article  described  in  the  enclosed 
advertisement  from  the  New  York  World 
(Suncifi./  edition)  ?  Do  you  understand 
the  advertisement  to  mean  that  the  in¬ 
strument  will  reveal  the  sex  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  by  being  brought  into  contact  with 
a  pelt?  As  a  poultry  raiser,  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  advertised  ability  to  proclaim 
the  sex  of  an  egg.  G.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  is  over 
the  signature  of  Alfred  D.  Neuschaffer, 
51  East  42d  street,  New  York  City,  ask¬ 
ing  for  $1.10  for  what  he  calls  an  instru¬ 
ment — Kikiriki  egg  tester  and  sex  indica¬ 
tor.  It  is  claimed  that  this  instrument 
will  tell  the  sex  of  a  chick  which  may 
be  hatched  from  an  egg.  and  also  indicate 
infertile  eggs.  Until  these  claims  have 
been  verified  we  shall  continue  to  consider 
it  a  hoax. 

Eight  years  ago  we  listed  our  large 
farm  with  the  Cornell  agency,  Looker  be¬ 
ing  the  agent.  We  paid  him  $20,  and 
have  never  heard  from  him  since.  That 
was  before  we  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now 


September  25,  1020 


CALORIC  HEAT 
FOP  NEW  HOMES 


wfiyYOWuHOME 

skouldBe 


CALORIC 
FOR  OLD 


HEAT 

HOMES 


The  above  picture  shows  the 

IOI  YEAR  OLD  HOME  O?  W.L.CROPPER 
BURLINGTON, KY.,  WHICH  IS  HEATED 
WITH  A  CALORlC 


Proofs  and  Reasons— Listen  J 

76,000  users  of  the  patented  CaloriC 
Pipeless  Furnace  in  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Alaska.  Every  user  a  living  reason 
why  YOU  should  have  a  CaloriC. 
Every  user  a  proof  and  pledge  that 
your  family  will  enjoy  increased  com¬ 
fort  and  economy  when  the  CaloriC 
comes  into  your  home. 


The  CaloriC  is  the  Original  Pipeless  Furnace 
Triple-casing  Patent,  No.  933128,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1909.  Heats  homes  of  18  rooms  or 
J?ss  through  one  register.  Burns  any  fuel.  So 
simple  a  child  can  operate  it.  Saves  labor  of 
setting  up  ar  d  taking  down  stoves  each  season. 
Temperature  regulated  from  first  floor.  In¬ 
stalled  in  ola  homes  or  new,  usually  in  a  day. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  to  heat  your 
home  to  70°  in  coldest  weather.  NOW,  before 
spring  house-cleaning,  is  the  most  practical 
tine  for  installation.  See  nearest  CaloriC 
dealer,  or  write  today  for  CaloriC  book  and 
names  of  users  in  your  locality. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

( The  Monitor  Family) 

101  Years  in  Business 

127  Woodrow  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


THE  ORIGINAL  PIPELESS  FURNACE  TRIPLE-CASING  PATENT 

©  l920The  M.  S.  Co. 

Avery  6-C’ylindcr 
Tractor — Alodcl  C 


A  Big  Success  in  a  Small  Tractor 


the  Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  first  page  I 
turn  to ;  that  alone  is  well  worth  the 
price  of  the  paper.  Some  tell  us  we  can¬ 
not  .sell  our  own  farm  now  without  giving 
Cornell  a  withdrawal  fee.  I  don’t  want 
to  have  trouble  with  them,  but  do  want 
to  sell  my  farm  at  once.  mbs.  f.  c.  u. 

New  York. 

Any  farm  owner  listing  a  farm  with 
D.  B.  Cornell  Sc  C'o.,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  is  in  trouble  from  the  start,  be¬ 
sides  the  loss  of  the  listing  fee.  Cornell 
demands  additional  graft  in  the  way  of 
“withdrawal  fee”  if  the  owner  sells  the 
farm  himself.  This  is  provided'  for  in  the 
receipt  given  for  the  listing  fee.  Threats 
of  suit  frequently  result,  the  farmer  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  swindle  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a  suit.  In 
cases  where  farmers  will  not  be  bull¬ 
dozed  in  this  way,  Cornell  fails  t  appear 
when  the  trial  is  called. 

Yesterday  a  neighbor  called  on  me.  in¬ 
troducing  a  young  man  who  was  repre¬ 
senting  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  selling  a  wonderful  new  Can¬ 
adian  oat  guaranteed  to  yield  from  75  to 
105  bu.  per  acre ;  price  $2.75  per  bu., 
bags  free  and  fre:  ht  prepaid.  I  told  my 
neighbor  this  so ended  very  much  like 
Iligbie  Sc  Co.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y'..  and 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I 
had  read  something  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  Gunson.  Tin  neighbor  was  much 
surprised  and  s  tid  if  my  suspicions*  were 
correct  he  would  “dump”  this  agent  and 
cancel  all  orders  taken.  Will  you  advise 
me  of  your  opinion  of  Gunson  &  Co.  and 
their  Canadian  oat?  o.  D.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  above  letter  indicates  that  the 
Gunson-Higbie  outfit  of  agents  are  again 
on  the  road  with  their  wonderful  varieties 
of  oats  and  other  seeds.  Big  stories  of 
wonderful  yields  ai  ;  the  stock  in  trade  of 
all  this  class  of  seel  dealers.  Invariably 
the  farmers  who  buy  seed  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  on  the  strength  of  representations 
of  the  agents  are  disappointed  when  they 
come  to  harvest  the  crop.  The  consensus 
of  our  reports  shows  that  the  seeds  are 
not  superior  to  the  old  and  standard  va¬ 
rieties  grown  in  the  various  communities, 
and  very  often  these  seeds  for  which  such 
big  claims  are  made  prove  very  inferior. 
We  have  a  record  of  one  case  where  L. 
P.  Gunson  &  Co.  admit  having  sold  oats 
last  season  on  the  strength  of  samples 
shown  of  1918  crop — a  very  inferior 
quality  of  1919  crop  was  shipped  and 
some  farmers  refused  to  accept  the  seed 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  up  to  sam¬ 
ple.  Gunson  Sc  Co.  threatened  to  bring 
suit,  but  we  have  no  report  that  the 
threat  was  carried  out.  Those  who  get 
caught  and  pay  big  money  for  ordinary 
seeds  to  this  class  of  seed  houses  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  blame  The  R.  N.  Y.  for 
failing  to  warn  them  about  the  scheme. 

T  have  received  my  tent  from  the  rail¬ 
road  company,  just  three  days  less  than 
a  year  from  the  date  of  shipment,  and 
only  shipped  120  miles  at  that.  The  tent 
had  been  here  in  the  warehouse  at  Seattle 
all  the  time.  I  would  have  had  no  show 
of  ever  getting  it  without  your  help. 

Washington.  v.  J.  s. 

This  shows  how  indifferent  some  of  the 
employees  of  the  transportation  compan¬ 
ies  are.  This  tent  was  followed  up 
promptly  with  a  tracer,  and  when  it  could 
not  be  located  claim  was  entered.  After 
expending  time  and  money  in  correspond¬ 
ence  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  finds 
it  was  in  their  own  warehouse  and  had 
been  for  several  months.  It  shows  the 
need  of  prompt  action  in  tracing  ship¬ 
ments,  and  if  report  is  not  made  enter 
claim  in  order  to  protect  yourself. 

Your  advice  has  proven  so  timely  and 
valuable  in  the  past  that  I  am  seeking 
your  counsel.  There  are  a  number  of' 
tire  companies  in  Chicago  selling  rebuilt, 
reconstructed,  retreaded  and  slightly  used 
tires.  Is  there  any  reliability  to  these 
concerns,  and  are  these  tires  worth  the 
price  asked?  E.  L.  S. 

Virginia. 


This  Avery  6-cylinder  tractor  is  proving 
a  big  success  in  practically  every  kind  of 
farm  work.  It  gives  to  the  inan  operating 
a  small  tractor  outfit  the  same  certainty 
of  service  that  Avery  owners  are  getting 
from  the  larger  Avery  machines. 

This  small  tractor,  like  the  larger  sizes  of 
Avery  tractors,  is  built  complete  in  the 
Avery  factories.  Has  a  powerful  six- 
cylinder  motor  with  extra  strong  crank¬ 
shaft  and  connecting  rods — especially 
designed  for  heavy-duty  work.  Also, 
centrifugal  governor  entirely  enclosed, 
running  in  oil — high-tension  magneto — 
thermo-siphon  cooling  system — selective 
sliding  transmission — roller  and  ball  bear¬ 
ing  equipped,  etc.  Can  also  be  equipped 
with  a  conveniently  located  belt  pulley  at 
a  slight  additional  expense,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  for  all  kinds  of  lighter  belt  work 
as  well  as  field  work. 

A  thoroughly  dependable,  high-grade 
tractor  at  an  attractive  price,  which  in¬ 


cludes  regularly  such,  accessories  as  plat¬ 
form,  seat,  tool-box,  drawbar,  air-cleaner, 
etc. — equipment  that  makers  of  othersmall 
tractors  charge  extra  for. 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  tractor  most. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  it. 

We  also  build  another  small  tractor,  the 
Avery  Model  *‘B"  5-10  H.  P.  size  with  a 
similar  design.  Ask  for  special  circulars 
describing  these  machines  or 

Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

and  learn  about  the  complete  line  of  Avery 
machinery,  including  these  small  models 
and  seven  larger  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors. 
8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.  built  with  "Draft- 
Horse”  Motors  and  "Direct-Drive” 
Transmissions.  Also,  Avery  Roller-Bear¬ 
ing  Champion  “Grain-Saving"  Threshers 
and  Silo  Fillers,  Avery  Motor  Cultivators, 
Avery  "Self-Lift”  Plows,  "Self-Adjust¬ 
ing”  Tractor  Disc  Harrow  and  other 
Avery  Tractor-operated  machines. 


We  do  not  recommend  the  purchase  of 
rebuilt  or  reconstructed  tires.  The 
houses  selling  this  kind  of  tires  arc 
usually  in  the  “gyp”  class  that  have  no 
scruples  about  selling  a  practically  worth¬ 
less  tire  for  any  amount  they  can  get. 
The  R.  N.-Y'.  has  a  standing  rqle  to  re¬ 
fuse  all  this  class  of  tire  advertising. 
Those  who  patronize  these  tire  concerns 
are  sure  to  get  stuck  and,  as  we  have 
many  times  stated,  the  best  tire  economy 
in  the  long  run  is  to  purchase  standard, 
well-known  makes  of  tires. 


“Smith  is  a  live  wire.”  “I  know  it. 
He  touched  me  this  morning  for  $20  and 

I  was  shocked.” — BnHimore  American. 


AVERY  COMPANY 

2009  Iowa  Street  Peoria,  Ill. 

J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc. 

Distributors 

utica.  n.:y. 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


Avery-ize  Your  Farm : 
“A  Good  Machine  and  a 
Square  Deal.” 


r~  ■■■■=  -;== 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

■■  - -  - j 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  nml  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary 
per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
.,,ui  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stilling  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letch  worth  Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
- - 1 

WANTED — Married  farmer  to  work  small  farm 
near  Frederick,  Md.;  attractive  home,  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Write  particulars,  I,. 
M.  H„  1026  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


WANTED — Dairyman  who  is  callable  of  taking 
charge  of  thoroughbred  Holsteins;  must  under¬ 
stand  feeding,  testing  and  raising  young  stock. 
Answer  by  letter  to  MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS, 
Kir,  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farming,  in  Albany 
County;  state  age  and  salary  expected,  includ¬ 
ing  board.  ADVERTISER  7424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POI’LTRYMAN  wanted;  married:  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  In  all  branches  of  the  industry; 
good  house,  unfurnished,  wood,  vegetables,  milk, 
etc.:  references  as  to  ability  and  character  re¬ 
quired;  $75  and  -r  per  cent  of  profits;  small. 
White  Leghorn  plant  to  be  increased  to  5.000 
layers;  splendid  opportunity  to  the  right  man. 
Telephone  or  write  W.  L.  EDISON,  Morristown, 
X.  ,T. 


HERDSMAN  for  small  herd  (8  head)  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  on  Eastern  Long  Island:  new 
modern  stable:  ideal  position  for  right  party: 
give  foil  particulars  with  wages  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  smal'  farm  in  New 
York  State:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7655,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  working  farm  manager. 
McKINNEY  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  family  on  general  farm;  either 
man  and  wife  or  widow  and  son;  state  wages 
expected  and  give  references  first  letter.  E. 
ROWELL.  Louisa.  Vn. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  poultry  experience; 

must  furnish  references;  good  position  for  the 
right  man:  write  full  particulars  at  once. 
LAIRELTON  POULTRY  FARMS,  Lakewood, 

N.  J. 

- S 

WANTED — For  50  miles  out  of  New  York  City, 
two  women,  or  man  and  wife;  one  to  cook  and 
make  butter  for  small  dairy:  other  for  general 
housework  and  laundry.  Address  BOX  ISM, 
Monroe.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

WANTED — Young  man  in  rabbitry  and  eaviary 
to  assist  in  general  work;  $50.00  per  month, 
room  and  board;  state  experience,  also  refer¬ 
ences;  application  for  this  position  onlv  recog¬ 
nized  by  letter.  JOSEPH  BLANK.  428  Highland 
Avenue,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
- : - 1 

WANTED — Small  family  on  general  farm:  man 
and  wife  or  widow  and  son;  moving  expenses 
jtaid  at  end  of  year.  E.  ROWELL,  JR.,  Louisa, 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. — Wanted;  reliable. 

useful,  handy  caretaker;  preference  to  one 
with  wife  to  do’  laundry  work:  care  of  buildings, 
orchard,  machinery  (no  live  stock):  comfortable 
house:  state  experience:  references,  mechanical 
ability.  Address  FARM,  Times  Office,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOREMAN  FARMER  WANTED— Here  is  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  an  ambitious,  prac¬ 
tical.  married  man  with  small  family  who  can 
plan  and  complete  the  work  necessary  to  build¬ 
ing  up  a  profitable  stock  farm:  this  man  must 
really  work,  rain  or  shine,  and  direct  others  in 
tlie  prompt  starting  and  early  completing  of 
carefully  laid  out  work;  wife  must  understand 
chickens,  make  fine  butter  and  board  bands; 
foreman  can  bring  one  helper  along;  present  6- 
rnom  house  will  be  enlarged  and  improved  for 
rigid  people:  every  privilege  reasonable  man 
would  expect  will  be  cheerfully  granted:  farm 
li"s  between  two  State  roads  and  covers  about 
Hit)  acres,  including  26  woodland  and  meadow: 
nearby  trolley  connects  for  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton;  schools  within  reasonable  distance:  all 
denominations  worship  within  two  miles:  Hol- 
sfelns.  Berk  shires,  Percherons  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  to  bo  chief  products;  only  sincere,  capable 
and  personally  presentable  persons  will  consider 
this  very  exceptional  proposition  which  will 
surely  yield  generous  money  to  successful  fore¬ 
man:  wages  to  start,  $100  for  foreman,  pin 
money  for  wife,  and  $55  for  helper,  who  is  to  be 
third  mail  on  place:  board  will  be  paid  at  rate 
of  $1  a  day  for  each  hired  man:  if  possible  come 
and  bring  your  wife  to  make  personal  inspection: 
take  Fountain  nouse  bus.  VICTORY  FARMS, 
Roylestowu,  Bucks  Comity,  Ta.  Clement  H. 
Congdon.  owner. 


WANTED — Handy  man,  generally  useful  *  u  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  must  have  knowledge  of  poul¬ 
try:  state  fully  experience,  references  ami  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  RON  144,  Irvington-ou-IIudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  a  poultry  farm; 

steady  position;  $75  per  month  to  start  with, 
and  house  rent  free:  man  used  to  farm  work 
preferred.  THE  ERANCO-AMERICAN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM.  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young  man  for 
valuable  experience:  beginning  wage,  $55 
month,  board  and  room:  advancement  sure:  work 
with  college  herd  of  purebred  cows;  milking  ma¬ 
chines  used;  send  application,  stating  age. 
height,  weight  and  habits,  to  DAIRY  DEPART¬ 
MENT.  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 


WANTED  A  practical,  neat  woman,  country 
raised,  to  live  in  a  small  family;  must  cook 
nicely  and  he  willing  to  exchange  references. 
Answer  ADVERTISER  7091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

■ - - - - - 1 

1  WANT  a  couple,  prefer  young,  without  chil¬ 
dren:  woman  to  assist  with  housework;  man 
must  understand  general  farm  work  and  be  a 
Rood  teamster;  furnished  room  and  privileges  to 
responsible  parties;  Level  Farm,  15  miles  south 
of  Syracuse.  ,T.  LEROY  KING.  Tully.  N.  Y. 

A  REFINED  young  girl,  or  middle-aged  woman. 

neat  and  clean,  for  easy  housework  in  a  small 
family ;  good  home  for  one  preferring  it  to  high 
salary:  50  miles  from  New  York.  SMITH,  New¬ 
town  Rond.  Danbury,  Conn. 


SHEPHERD — A  first-class  English  shepherd  is 
open  for  position;  best  of  references.  Address 
BOX  102,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  desire  position,  institution  or 
club  house;  executive  ability;  experienced; 
best  of  reference;  American;  Protestant;  no 
children.  BOX  189,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
foreman  on  private  estate;  experienced  in  all 
branches;  American;  married;  no  children;  best 
habits  and  reference;  wife  good  housekeeper  if 
wanted.  W.  STINSON,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 
- , 

HOUSEKEEPER — Widow,  educated,  capable. 

with  little  girl  four  years  old,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper  in  suburban  or  country  home: 
understands  canning  and  preserving;  excellent 
R«n metres? ;  willing  and  agreeable.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- 1 

POSITION  wanted,  November  1  or  before,  by 
practical  working  New  England  farmer:  long 
experience,  farm  management,  purebred  stock, 
t  st  work,  records  and  accounts  ami  butter¬ 
making;  satisfactory  results  in  last  position: 
married:  age  39;  please  state  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — American,  single;  scientific  train¬ 
ing;  experienced  A.  R.  <>..  butter,  etc.;  all 
brandies  live  stock;  best  habits  and  references; 
particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  RYM  AN,  45,  married,  no  children.  15 
years’  practical  experience,  all  branches, 
w-shes  position;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  some  experience  wants  p*>si-_ 
tion  on  up-to-date  poultry  plant.  PAUL  MIL-' 
LER,  58  Third  Ave„  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
farm  or  estate  by  an  American,  married,  age 
38:  lifelong  experience  of  practical  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing;  can  operate  all 
k’  is  of  farming  machinery:  best  of  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7717,  care  Rural  New-Yoorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  farmer  or  caretaker  of 
country  estate  or  summer  home  by  young  man 
with  several  years  experience  general  farming; 
married,  children;  references  given.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  woman,  educated,  alert: 

combination  position;  record  work,  farm  book¬ 
keeping,  etc.,  and  actual  farm  work:  can  also 
tutor  children  in  family  if  desired:  prefer 
modern  commercial  farm,  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit: 
host  references:  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
772S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  couple,  Dutch,  wishes  position 
on  estate  or  farm:  state  wages  and  conveni¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7726,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER — Scotch,  married,  one  hoy;  wishes 
a  pos!ti  in  where  a  thorough  practical  reliable 
man  is  required;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  771s.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Married,  desires 
position  on  first-class  estate.  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  butter  makpr:  calf  raiser:  fifteen 
years  experience.  ADVERTISER  7719.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Working.  Christian,  refined 
young  woman,  reliable,  experienced  worker, 
wishes  position  where  she  can  keep  two  children 
aged  13  and  9:  only  responsible  position  oon- 
s’dered;  excellent  references:  state  full  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter:  personal  Interview  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Address  ADVERTISER  7720.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Position  wanted  by  a  woman 
of  character  and  refinement:  not  a  servant; 
very  competent  and  trustworthy;  capable  to 
take  entire  charge;  private  estate  preferred; 
must  have  good  school  nearby.  ADVERTISER 
7724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  married  man  desires  better  posi-  i 
tion;  thoroughly  reliable,  understand  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  branches,  practical  and  theoretical; 
good  stockman,  horseman,  operator  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  milking  machines,  etc.;  place  desired 
where  good  work  is  appreciated,  good  pay  can 
lie  earned  and  advancement  possible;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  JOHN  BONNER,  Warwick,  New  York. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN— Single.  26  of  age: 

life  experience  A.  R.  O. ;  good  milker  and 
buttermaker:  all  branches  live  stock;  best  habits 
and  references.  D.  SCHAEFER.  Meadow  Brook 
Farms.  Rernardsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Fully  equipped  poultry 
and  general  farm;  large  modern  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water  and  electric  lights;  houses  for  1,500 
poultry,  6,000  pgg  incubator  capacity;  one  mile 
to  city  15,000  and  large  wealthy  summer  resort 
taking  all  produce  at  highest  retail  prices;  30 
acres  tillable  land,  twenty  acres  pasture,  silo 
and  barn  room  for  dairy,  100  ton  ice  house  and 
pond;  a  live,  going  proposition  with  established 
market  and  good  reputation;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  give  his  time  to  its  man¬ 
agement:  only  small  capital  needed.  BELVE¬ 
DERE  FARMS,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  S  acres; 

five  buildings;  12-room  house,  with  electricity, 
furnace;  new  poultry  houses,  20x300  ft.:  1.800 
capacity:  Cornell  plan;  fruit;  1 U  acres  of 
strawberries.  1  acre  red  raspberries,  asparagus; 
inside  citv  limits;  price,  all  equipped,  $10,000; 
easy  terms.  RIVERDALH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  with  stock  and  ton’s. 
Owner,  W.  H.  FITZGERALD,  Montgomery, 


FOR  SALE— One  80-acre  farm,  not.  stocked;  one 
200-acre  farm,  well  stocked  and  all  farm 
machinery;  both  very  desirable  places;  3  miles 
from  this  city;  good  roads.  For  diagram  and 
full  particulars  address  McKINNEY  &  CO  , 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  farm:  good  buildings,  good  soil,  large 
apple  orchard:  mile  to  town:  price  $5,000; 
cash  required  $1,500.  FRANK  FAULKNER.  Mt. 
Bethel,  Pa. 


COMMUTING  fruit  farm  of  75  acres;  brook; 

timber  ami  building  sites,  with  grand  view. 
J.  GRIFFIN,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,000  ft.  lumber,  besides 
props  and  wood;  stock  and  tools;  well  located: 
good  buildings,  fruit,  water,  road;  ex*-ellent 
chance.  THOMAS  McLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 245-acre  grain,  dairy  and  stork 
farm;  old  Colonial  bouse,  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion;  new  modem  20-cow  barn  and  milk  house, 
two  big  silos,  liorse  barn,  machine  sheds,  bull 
and  calf  pens,  garage;  water  in  all  buildings; 
good  hog-tiglit  fencing;  standing  timber:  send 
for  full  description.  W.  A,  STOCKTON,  Black- 
stone,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm:  consists  of  145  acres: 

l’i  miles  from  the  village  of .  Cobleskill;  good 
buildings;  fine  house:  running  water  to  lionse, 
barn  also.  LAMONT’S  FARM,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 190-acre  farm,  stock,  machinery; 

abundant  water;  11-room  house,  two  barns, 
stone  spring  bouse;  20  acres  splendid  timber; 
milk  sold  at  door  by  quart;  never  rented:  owner 
70  years  old,  no  help.  Address  owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- - ( 

POULTRY,  fruit  farm  and  hatchery,  on  Long 
Island  estate,  over  12  years  doing  a  large 
business  which  can  be  doubled;  completely 
equipped,  including  residence,  farm,  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  crops,  etc.  For  particulars,  write:  cash 
necessary,  $9,000.  ADVERTISER  7692,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- : - \ 

FARM  OWNER.  Western  Connecticut,  wants  to 
hear  from  “Back  to  Lander”  or  someone  wish¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  dairying  and  stock  raising  on 
shn-es;  g’vo  particulars  of  yourself.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Targe  nine-room  house:  hath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and 
garage:  nearly  one  acre  on  Lake  Museonetcong; 
45  miles  frun  New  York,  Lackawanna;  large 
garden,  small  fruits  and  asparagus;  beautiful 
shade  trees;  sacrifice  at  $6,506  to  quick  buver. 
E.  S.  BALDWIN.  152  Market  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Hudson  River  Valley  farm:  150 
acres:  good  soil;  apple  and  pear  orchards.  I. 
L.  BEDELL.  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  farm,  with  house: 

2-3  h«i>  houses;  lease  desired:  rent  must  be 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7708.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 32 H. -a ere  poultry  farm:  131  miles 
from  New  York:  12  acres  good  timber:  com¬ 
fortable  five-room  house,  supplied  by  good  well; 
barn  16x30:  chicken  coop,  brooder  house,  anil  all 
buildings  in  good  condition;  near  church  and 
school;  telephone  service:  mail  delivered:  $2,200; 
S1.20O  cash.  ADVERTISER  7707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  on  Guernsey 
place;  state  all  particulars  ami  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  H.  H.  MEADER,  Box  113,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


- ) 

WANTED — A  cook  fur  an  institution;  no  objoc- 
tion  to  woman  with  child.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  7695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— A  first-class  dry  hand  milker  for 
certified  dairy  by  October  15;  80  head  on  tlie 
accredited  list;  opportunity  to  advance;  $60.00, 
room  and  board  to  slart;  ou.lv  a  good  man  need 
apply.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  M.  H.  McCal- 
lum,  Manager,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

FARM  MANAGER  wanted  of  mature  experience 
to  manage  a  gentleman’s  suburban  estate  and 
look  after  two  farms;  must  understand  proper 
care  of  machinery  and  live  stock,  have  ability 
to  handle  men,  keep  exact  accounts  and  instruct 
once  a  week  an  agricultural  class  in  a  nearby 
s-iiool:  a  practical  Catholic  preferred;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  children.  Address  Working  Manager. 
ADVERTISER  7704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  October  15  or 
thereabouts;  A-l  li .  tter-mnker  and  milker:  no 
position  paving  less  than  $109  per  month  con¬ 
sidered:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7706, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Girls  f  r  chamber  work  and  waiting 
on  table  in  boys’  school  in  the  Rerksliires: 
also  pantry  service  woman:  good  wages.  Address 
MRS.  G.  L.  LUCAS,  Berkshire  School,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Strong  young  Protestant  woman  or 
married  couple  for  general  housework  on  farm 
50  miles  from  New  York:  no  washing;  no  help 
to  board;  modern  bouse:  good  wages  and  excel¬ 
lent  home  for  suitable  persons.  ADVERTISER 
7711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Single  or  married,  experienced  in 
handling  purebred  cattle  on  test  for  Advanced 
Registry,  capable  nod  experienced  in  producing 
special  grades  of  milk,  including  certified  milk: 
must  bo  energetic  and  able  to  look  after  all  de¬ 
tails  observed  where  good  animals  are  kept  ami 
good  milk  produced:  steady  employment  and  on 
portunity  for  advancement:  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references,  as  well  as  compensation  ex¬ 
pected,  noting  whether  single  or  married. 
CRESTMONT  FARM.  31  N.  Fourth  St.,  Sun- 
liury.  Pa. 

WANTED — Girl  to  assist  with  honsewo-k  and 
attend  high  school.  ADVERTISER  7705  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  women  to  take  charge  of  the 
housework  O’-  a  country  place.  F,  L.  OLM¬ 
STED.  "Pine  Lodge,”  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  and  experienced  married 
farmer  on  39-acre  fruit  and  general  farm; 
near  trolley  and  city;  prefer  no  children. 
l’T.ITITEITET.D  FARM,  Norwalk.  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone  1140. 

COOK  WANTED — I  want  a  strong,  robust  coun¬ 
try  woman  who  is  a  good  plain  cook,  for  my 
bouse  in  the  country;  she  will  share  the  work 
of  the  household  with  a  nurse,  a  waitress  and  a 
hired  man:  site  will  do  the  cooking  only;  the 
family  consists  of  two  adults  and  two  small 
obi'drou:  every  citv  convenience:  two  miles  from 
village,  40  miles  fr  in  New  York  City;  for  tlie 
right  woman  who  w- old  like  place  In  cultured, 
refined  household  til’s  is  a  choice  situation: 
wages  $60.00  per  month:  previous  experience,  as 
professional  cook  not  necessary:  write,  giving 
age,  nationality,  previous  experience,  religion. 
Address  BOX  487.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

WANTED — -Experienced  couple  to  manage  poul¬ 
try  plant  under  supervision  ef  owner;  r-‘ 
redigreeing  and  trap-nesting:  small  salary  and 
percentage  basis;  state  age.  nationality.  cx"er- 
iencp,  references.  BONNIE  BROOK  FARM. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Four  first-class  milkers  for  a  certi¬ 
fied  farm:  wages  $75  a  month  and  good  board; 
positions  open  October  1.  C  VRWYTHAN  FARM. 
Bridgebampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A1  single  teamster  on  one  of  the 
Ic-st  farms  in  the  State:  want  a  good,  clean. 
Protestant  young  man  who  will  take  interest  in 
his  w<  rk  and  an  extra  good  team  of  horses; 
good  home,  fair  wages  and  pleasant  hours  for 
the  richt  man.  ADVERTISER  76*96.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FAMILY  of  six  want,  clean,  competent  girl  for 
general  housework:  good  home:  no  washing 
nor  ironing;  plain  cooking:  good  wages;  within 
half  nn  hour  of  New  York  Citv:  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Address  F.  W.  1L.  25  Eas*  ,.**., oln 
Aventie,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Situations  W anted 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  private  es¬ 
tate,  bv  a  married  American:  qualified  hv 
manv  years’  practical  experience.  AP\  ER- 

TISER  7651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULT  BYMAN.  single,  progressive,  open  for 
change:  expert  conditioner  of  high  producing 
utility  and  exhibition  stock.  ADVERTISER 

7681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  American,  experienced,  good 
cook:  must  have  entire  management:  men 
*-’>lv  in  family:  moderate  salary  if  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  satisfactory;  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7659. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN  open  for  position:  working 
manager;  qualified  by  20  years  of  actual 
poultry  breeding  experience;  expert  in  matings 
selection,  sanitation  and  hygiene:  feeding,  hatch 
ing.  rearing;  egg  production:  comnetent,  ener¬ 
getic.  trustworthy:  able  to  produce  results: 
married:  American:  particulars,  salary  first  let¬ 
ter  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  7670,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  herdsman:  age  36:  single: 

competent :  reliable:  Holsteins  preferred:  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7697,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSE K K E  PK  R  ’  S  position  want  oil  bv  two  sis¬ 
ters,  widows,  prepared  to  take  full  charge: 
verv  capable  ami  absolutely  dependable;  private 
estate  preferred;  separate  cottage  or  excellent 
living  quarters  desired.  ADVERTISER  7«»00.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  young 
man  of  good  habits  and  experienced  in  a’l 
lines;  willing  to  work;  best  of  references  fi¬ 
nished  as  to  ability  and  honesty.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLLANDER,  married,  wishes  position  as  h*-"'!s. 

man-dairyman  on  private  estate  only:  35  vears 
of  age;  one  boy  12  years;  best  of  ref u-en'-es; 
lionse  must  be  furnished:  religion,  p*  •♦«staut. 
ADVERTISER  7701.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  energetic  and  ambiti--es 
successful  in  raising  chicks  and  making  li*-ns 
lav.  open  for  position:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7690.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman  wants  position;  life-long 
experience  in  farming,  gardening;  American; 
married:  age  35;  two  children:  best  reference. 
Address  UAT.T.  BON  No.  161,  Brewster.  N'.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic.  intelligent  agrl.  college  man  of  wide 
practical  experience:  married:  two  sons.  16  and 
is  years;  A1  references;  kindly  state  particulars 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  7725,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  ami  Guernsey  breeder;  ex¬ 
traordinary.  open  for  position:  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  exiierienee  all  branches 
general  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action:  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  it  pay  big  interest  on 
invested  ca'dtal:  married:  31:  highest  reference. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
plane:  nerienced  all  branches;  American; 

married;  no  children:  best  references:  $160  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
7671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility:  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
g  >■  d  bouse  with  running  water  and  furnace  beat: 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows.  6  horses,  etc.;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barns;  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents.  Ad- 
. dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAFE— Farm.  20  acres,  all  in  cultivation; 

new  barn,  8-room  house,  good  water:  250  feet 
ah  vo  sen  level;  good  quality  land;  $2,200.  HAR¬ 
RY  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City.  Fla. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm:  256  acres;  large  house. 

bam  and  silo:  near  i  'ke;  50  miles  west  of 
Washington,  at  foot  of  Blue  Ridge:  big  springs 
tor  gravity  power  system  for  spraying,  grinding, 
milking,  heat,  lights,  etc.:  excellent  fruit,  graiu 
and  grass  land:  dairv  herd:  good  neighborhood. 
Address  ORCHARD  OWNER.  City  Hotel,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 


FOR  SAT.E — $7,000  down:  75-acre  fruit  fa -in.  at 
Rock  Strea.’i,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.:  on  west  side 
Seneca  Lake;  six  miles  north  Watkins:  35  acres 
aoples.  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries.  10 
acres  grapes;  all  iliese  trees  are  now  filled  with 
fi-iiit:  nine-room  house:  large  incubator,  two 
barns  and  sheds,  tenant  house,  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  good  water — hard  and  soft:  farm  "a  mile 
f -om  I’ennsvlvania  and  New  York  Central  rail- 
i- ap's:  terms  reasonable:  owner  wishing  to  re- 
v,»  le'sseKsav1  at  one**.  Address  GEORGE 
).  EDGEKTON.  Rock  Stream.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  417  acres:  fully 
equipped:  good  bargain.  For  particulars  write 
BOX  25,  Pepactou,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  hoard¬ 
ing  house,  about  14  rooms,  some  acreage  au*l 
outbuildings,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  near 
town  ami  good  schools,  within  100  miles  New 
y.--k  Citv:  s’atc  fully  what  you  have.  Addr-ss 
ADVERTISER  7710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
not  more  than  20  acres,  with  house  in  god 
condition,  commuting  distance  from  New  York, 
not  over  50  miles:  prefer  Orange  County:  giv** 
full  particulars,  with  photographs,  pri*-.-  a- *1 
t--~tiis:  no  agents.  Address  ADVERTISER  7713, 
cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY — To  close  an  estate,  a  24  - 
acre  going  stock  farm  in  Ontario  County.  N. 
Y. ;  has  alwavs  been  run  as  a  stock  farm  and 
is  fully  stocked  xvitli  choice  registered  H*>1- 
steius  and  Percherons:  the  land  is  fertile:  build¬ 
ings  modern  and  ample,  and  finely  located  near 
markets  and  schools;  competent  superintendent, 
and  help  are  now  on  the  place.  Inquire  of  GEO. 
D.  HAMLIN,  1259  Pacific  St.,  BrooMyn.  N.  Y 
No  agents. 


WANTED — Country  hotel  or  Summer  boarding 
house:  must  be  un-to-date;  full  particulars  in 
fi-st  letter.  ADVERTISER  7716  .  ar*-  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  stock  and  bay  farm  for  sal*-:  want 
to  sell  on-  farm,  known  as  the  Singerly  Stock 
Farm.  2  pdlcs  west  of  Elkton.  ZT'NKEN  BROS.. 
Kikton,  Md. 


FOR  SATE — 85  acre,  state  road  farm:  3  miles 
from  Kingston:  large  buildings:  1  horse,  3 
cows,  farm  tools;  also  extra  two  (2)  family 
houses  and  small  store,  on  farm:  for  all  $6,500. 
OSCAR  ADDIS,  628  Broadway,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


COMMUTER’S  FARM — For  sale  or  exchange; 

hour  out,  on  state  road:  modernized  house; 
hn-n,  good  soil,  f.nit,  wood-lot.  ADVERTISER 
7722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Near  Princeton,  midway 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on 
Lincoln  Highway;  sixty-one  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  well  adapted  for  dairying:  half  mile  from 
R.R.  station,  school  and  churches.  GEO.  A. 
HOUGH.  26  R roadway.  Now  York. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1412 
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In  selecting  a  tire  for  your  small  car 
consider  these  points  of  the  Fisk  Red -Top: 


Next  time — BUY  FISK 

from  your  dealer 


Time  to  Re-tire? 
iBujr  Flak) 


The  Fisk  ideal  guarantees  a  square  deal — “To  be  the 
best  concern  in  the  world  to  work  for,  and  the 
squarest  concern  in  existence  to  do  business  with.” 


FIRST:  There’s  the  size  of  the  FISK 
Red-Top — not  merely  “oversize”  — 
but  a  tire  that  is  actually  bigger  than 
others.  Take  the  most  popular  size: 
The  FISK  Red-Top  30x3 54  is  larger 
than  the  so-called  standardized  over¬ 
sized  tires. 

SECOND:  Consider  strength.  An 
extra  ply  of  fabric  is  built  into  the 
FISK  Red-Top.  Also  the  tread  is 
much  thicker  than  in  the  average 
tire  and  is  made  of  the  toughest  kind 
of  rubber. 

Result — both  side  walls  and  tread 
are  ready  to  withstand — and  do  with¬ 
stand! — the  most  severe  punishment. 

THIRD:  Looks — good  looks.  With 
its  “red- top”  this  tire  is  as  hand¬ 
some  a  tire  as  you’ve  ever  seen.  It 
will  add  a  smart  touch  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  car. 


It  is  no  accident  that  the  FISK 
Red-Top  gives  such  remarkable  and 
uniform  performance  on  small  cars. 
The  FISK  Red-Top  was  designed 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  specialized 
product  built  to  give  to  the  small 
car  owner  the  greatest  ease  in  riding, 
the  greatest  possible  mileage — and 
this  with  the  least  attention  of  any 
tire  made. 

Since  it  was  placed  on  the  market 
a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
FISK  Red-Top  has  leaped  into  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  Despite  constantly  in¬ 
creased  equipment  it  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  been  able  to  catch  up 
with  the  demand. 

But  now  you  can  go  to  your  dealer 
andgetFISKRed-Topspromptly-and 
after  getting  them  you’ll  realize  what 
utmost  satisfaction  in  tire  value  is. 
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Everywhere  on  Everything 


'■'save  the  surface  and  save  all 

Paint  the  surface  and  “ paint  right ”  is 
to  be  sure  you're  “ saving  all”—  and  to 
paint  right  is  to  use  Glidden  Paint. 

All  of  the  tumble  down  farm  buildings 
in  your  neighborhood  could  easily  have 
been  saved.  The  increased  value  they 
would  have  gamed  during  the  last  few 
years  would  have  saved  the  painting  cost 
many  times  over. 

So  decide  to  paint  NOW.  Paint  every 
surface  that  shows  signs  of  jvear.  The  kind 
of  surface  determines  the  kind  of  Glidden 
Finish  and  there’s  a  Glidden  Finish  for 
every  surface  that’s  worth  saving.  See  the 
Glidden  Dealer  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 
He’ll  gladly  help  you  select  kinds  and  colors. 


Just  as  Glidden  Paint  saves  buildings,  Glidden 
Insecticides  save  crags — and  no  matter  the 
kind  of  crop  there’s  a  Glidden  Insecticide  that 
-will  save  it.  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Calcium.  Glidden  Dry  Porvdered  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordo-Ar- 
senate  and  Glidden  Pure  Paris  Green. 


THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

National  Headquarters  -  Cleveland ,  Ohio 

Factories :  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Sail  Francisco,  Oakland,  Heading,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,  Brooklyn,  Toronto. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Scranton,  Evansville,  Birmingham,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Houston,  Beaumont,  El  Paso,  Olympia,  Wash.,  Des  Moines, 
Memphis,  Seattle,  Oklahoma  City,  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 
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Advice  to  a  New  England  Baek-to-tke-Lander 


I  am  a  city  man.  having  worked  in  the  city  for  the 
hu4  17  years,  but  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  know  a  little  (very  little)  about  farming. 
Five  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  in  the  southwest  corner 
,.f  New  Hampshire.  Of  course  1  did  not  pay  for  it  all 
at  once,  but  by  saving  and  cutting  the  hay  and  selling 
it  I  have  finally  paid  for  it.  Next  Spring  I  intend  to 
live  on  the  farm,  and  wish  to  begin  to  build  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  1  know  responds  wonderfully 
even  to  light  applications  of  manure,  but.  of  course.  I 
shall  not  have  any  manure  for  the  first  year  at  least, 
and  I  shall  have  to  depend  on  mineral  fertilizers.  I 
intend  to  plant,  next  ‘Spring,  three  acres  of  corn.  21/4 
acres  of  oats  and  one  acre  of  potatoes.  Of  these  (HAj 
acres  there  are  l1/^  acres  which  I  had  plowed  up  last 
venr  (1919)  and  sowed  to  oats  and  barley.  The  crop 
was  never  cut.  but  was  left  on  t ho  ground  all  Winter 
and  plowed  under  this  Spring;  900  pounds  of  2-S-2 
commercial  fertilizer  were  applied,  and  the  piece  planted 
to  corn  and  potatoes,  and  by  present  indications  1  am 
going  to  have  a  fair  crop.  I  sowed  three  pecks  of  rye 
among  the  corn  (three-fourths  acre)  about  the  first  of 
Au'Uist.  and  it  is  now  up  in  good  shape.  This  piece  1 
wish  to  seed  down  next  Spring.  The  rest  of  this  6% 
acres  is  old  land  that  has  not  been  plowed  for  probably 
10  or  la  years.  This  gave  a  crop  of  bay  this  year  of 
what  we'  call  in  New 
Hampshire  June  grass  or 
White-top,  with  a  few 
scattering  stalks  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  about  one  big  two- 
horse  load  to  the  acre. 

It  is  all  a  gravelly  clay 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil. 

I  am  planning  on  the 
following  rotation  of 
crops:  First  year.  corn, 
with  rye  and  vetch  sown 
at  last  cultivation.  Sec¬ 
ond  year,  plow  under  rye, 
and  seed  down  to  Timo¬ 
thy  and  clover,  with  oats 
as  nurse  crop,  oats  to  be 
cut  for  grain.  Third 
year.  Timothy  and  fourth 
year  clover,  leaving  sec¬ 
ond  crop  to  plow  under 
for  corn  following  year. 

Next  year  I  shall  have 
no  manure,  and  shall 
have  to  depend  on  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  What 
amount  and  what  analy¬ 
sis  fertilizer  should  I  use 
on  the  I1/-;  acres  to  be 
seeded  down,  also  on  the 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes 
on  the  old  land?  Would 
it  he  better  for  me  to  mix 
my  own  chemicals  or  buy 
them  ready  mixed? 

Would  you  advise  plow¬ 
ing  this ‘Fall  or  waiting 
until  Spring?  Would  you 
advise  a  different  rota¬ 
tion?  Do  you  think  an 
application  of  ground 
limestone  would  benefit 
the  ground?  In  my  gar¬ 
den  sorrel  or  sour  grass 
grows  plentifully,  but  T 
also  can  raise  good  beets, 
and  I  understand  beets 
will  not  grow  in  a  sour 
land.  Of  course  after  the 
first  year  I  would  have 
an  increasing  amount  of 
manure.  Would  basic 
Slag  be  of  benefit  to  me? 

How  many  head  of 
cattle  could  I  keep  on  40 
acres  tillage  and  90  acres 
of  what  I  call  wild  pas¬ 
ture  (no  large  brush  to 
any  extent),  but  what  is 
considered  good  pastur¬ 
age?  I  intend  to  sell 
cream  and  butter,  and 
feed  the  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  to  calves  and 
pigs.  w.  ,T.  M. 

FU<  )M  CITY  TO 
COUNTRY.  —  The 
dream  of  the  city  man 
lor  a  farm — for  land 
and  a  home  thereon — is 
as  old  as  the  city  itself. 

A!so  it  is  one  of  the  finest  visions  ever  indulged  in 
l'.'  human  beings.  It  probably  goes  unite  a  way  to 
redeem  mankind  in  the  sight  of  a  forbearing  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  making  of  a  place  for  such  people  is 
one  of  the  tests  of  successful  civilization.  A  good 
many  city,  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  low 
Eastern  land  values  to  buy  farms  within  the  past 
the  years,  and  look  forward  to  living  on  them 
through  their  later  years,  and  to  rearing  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  open  country.  No  plans  could  he  finer, 
•n  making  the  shift  from  city  to  farm  it  is  a  wise 
t»an  who  grasps  the  t  ruth  that  he  has  tackled  a  new 
Deposition.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  approaches  the 
Job  of  making  a  living  on  a  farm  in  something  of 
the  spirit  of  learner  and  apprentice.  History  is 
chuck  full  of  cases  of  men  who  did  the  other  thing — 
"ho  went  ahead  full  steam,  regardless,  either  pur- 
s,1'ng  some  magazine-fed  poultry-farm  scheme,  or 
^nt  on  revolutionizing  modern  agriculture  and 
really  showing  the  farmers  how  to  farm!  The 
shops  are  full  of  just  such  men  who  went  bust,  and 
v  lioso  digestion  is  impaired  at  the  mere  mention  of 


farm.  It  is  indeed  a  wise  man  who  treadeth  slowly 
and  carefully;  they  stumble  that  run  fast. 

GENERAL  FLANS. — The  man  why  buys  a  New 
England  farm  and  starts  out  to  organize,  it  into  a 
going  business  has  a  job  on  hand.  I  am  not  now 
attempting  any  discouragement:  I  would  merely 
suggest  at  the  outset  that  here  is  a  project  that 
admits  of  some  sizeable  and  frequent  mistakes;  such 
mistakes  being  sometimes  disastrous.  The  point  is 
that  the  more  thought  and  intelligent- planning  that 
are  put  on  the  matter  beforehand,  the  less  crop  of 
disappointment,  is  likely  to  he  harvested.  At  the 
risk  of  being  called  a  pessimist  I  will  say  first  off 
that  my  opinion  is  that  a  man  setting  out  to  develop 
a  small  butter-farm  project  in  Southwestern  New 
Hampshire  today  is  letting  himself  in  for  a  career 
of  moderate  profits  and  ample  drudgery.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  not  being  successfully  done  by 


A  New  Recruit  In  the  Dairy  Field.  Fig.  '/SI 

many  men.  nor  that  it  is  not  a  conservative  and 
improving  type  of  framing,  nor  that  there  is  not  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  in  it.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
making  butter  means  work,  and  it  does  not  as  a 
rule  mean  any  very  sudden  riches.  Personally,  in 
the  region  mentioned,  if  the  farm  is  too  far  from 
shipping  point  to  make  milk.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
go  into  poultry,  with  potatoes  for  a  cash  crop,  and 
would  plant  50  apple  trees  of  good  standard  variety 
religiously  every  Spring. 

POTATOES  AND  RUTTEIL— Assuming,  however, 
that  butter  is  the  main  live  stock  product,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  plan  a  general  farm  enterprise  to  go  with 
it.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  grow  more  potatoes. 
Two  or  three  acres  of  potatoes  will  make  a  cash  crop 
amounting  to  something,  and  will  he  a  source  of 
income  the  first  year  or  two.  1  know  from  consider¬ 
able  study  in  this  region  that  the  profits  from  butter 
are  likely  to  be  mighty  scarce  on  this  kind  of  a  farm 
the  first  five  yrtirs.  It  takes  time,  skill  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  build  up  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  actually 
make  profits  selling  butter.  A  few  acres  of  corn 


and  of  oats  are  in  order  for  feed.  It  will  be  found 
difficult  to  handle  much  of  an  oat  crop  for  grain, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  thrashing  outfit  in  that  part 
ot  the  State.  One  will  want  some  of  both  these 
crops,  however,  the  acreage  depending  on  how  much 
stock  will  be  fed. 

A  FIVE-YEAR  ROTATION.— The  general  rotation 
of  about  five  years  is  all  right.  Only  don’t  leave  out 
the  potatoes.  Potatoes  and  corn  on  sod.  followed  by 
oats,  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover,  the  oats  followed 
by  a  year  of  clover,  and  that  by  two  or  three  years 
of  Timothy.  Sowing  rye  and  vetch  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  of  corn  is  good  practice  and  will  improve  the 
soil.  There  are  a  dozen  tricks  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  question 
of  soil  improvement,  while  a  big  problem  in  itself, 
will  not  loom  so  large  when  one  is  actually  on  the 
farm  and  at  it.  What  will  then  assume  importance 

will  be  a  general  system 
of  crops  and  so  on  that 
brings  in  some  income 
and  makes  ends  meet. 
One  thing  that  should 
have  attention  early  in 
the  game  is  Soy  beans. 
Another  thing  worth 
while  will  be  Canada 
peas  sown  with  oats  and 
cut  for  hay.  These 
crops  help  the  soil,  and 
they  likewise  help  the 
all-important  protein 
content  of  the  roughage. 
Neither  should  be  neg¬ 
lected. 

PREPARING  FOR 
NEXT  SPRING. —The 
1%  acres  now  in  corn 
and  potatoes  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  to  be  sown  to 
oats  again  next  Spring, 
and  seeded  to  clover 
and  Timothy.  It  will 
he  wiser  to  take  a  crop 
of  oats  off  next  Summer 
than  to  seed  the  land 
and  let  it  lie  idle  over 
the  season.  Seeding 
land  without  a  nurse 
crop  is  a  custom  that 
arose  in  New  England 
after  grain  ceased  to  he 
raised  very  much,  and 
has  little  to  commend  it 
from  the  standpoint  of 
value  received  from  the 
land.  The  land  that  is 
going  to  be  put  into 
potatoes  and  corn  should 
by  all  means  he  plowed 
this  Fall  if  possible. 
This  is  for  the  double 
reason  that  the  land 
and  sod  need  to  lie  over 
Winter,  and  because  the 
old  sod  is  more  than 
likely  full  of  wire- 
worms  that  will  other¬ 
wise  play  havoc  with 
either  potatoes  or  corn 
— especially  the  former.  Fall  plowing  is  the  advis¬ 
able  thing,  all  around,  if  it  can  be  done.  Once  more 
I  would  suggest  two  or  three  acres  of  potatoes,  three 
preferably,  to  plan  on.  It  might  be  good  advice  to 
buy  seed  this  Fall.  What  potato  prices  are  going  to 
be  is  problematical,  though  I  have  a  feeling  that  some 
deterioration  in  the  stored  crop  may  make  prices 
somewhat  higher  next  Spring  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  this  Fall.  That  is  an  incidental,  however. 

FERTILIZER. — Of  course  manure  is  the  great 
plant  food.  But  there  will  not  be  much  of  a  supply 
on  this  farm  until  the  stock  comes  along.  In  this 
connection  it  does  no  harm  to  emphasize  the  all- 
important  factor  of  care  and  conservation  of 
manure.  That  is  one  of  the  big  leaks  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture  today.  Look  after  the  manure;  it 
means  hard  dollars  to  you.  Of  commercial  fertilizer, 
I  believe  common  experience  dictates  a  fairly  good 
analysis  for  corn  or  potatoes.  The  low-grade  mix¬ 
tures.  full  of  filler,  do  not  go  very  far  on  those  crops. 
Something  like  a  4-S  on  corn  and  4-10-2  or  4-S-2 
on  potatoes  will  probably  prove  about  as  good  a 
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return  on  the  money  as  any.  As  regards  amounts, 
generally  speaking,  use  what  you  can  afford  of  good 
fertilizer,  up  to  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Probably  500  to 
3,000  pounds  to  the  acre  will  give  value  received. 
This  is  provided  the  land  is  well  fitted  and  other 
conditions  right.  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
is  more  or  less  money  wasted  unless  it  caps  all 
other  efforts  that  should  properly  be  made  to  get  a 
good  crop.  In  other  words,  don’t  depend  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  take  the  place  of  tillage  or  good  seed,  etc. 
The  manure  should  be  used  on  corn,  and  commercial 
fertilizer  preferably  on  potatoes.  For  oats  some¬ 
thing  like  a  2-S-2  or  a  2-10  will  be  good.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  alone  does  pretty  well  for  oats,  especially  after 
the  manure  supply  begins  to  come.  In  buying  fer¬ 
tilizer  one  can  generally  save  money  by  home  mixing 
of  chemicals.  However,  it  has  been  a  problem  to 
get  the  chemicals  for  the  last  two  years.  In  fact, 
this  last  Spring  it  was  nip  and  tuck  to  get  any 
fertilizer  in  this  region.  This  is  another  thing  that 
forehanded  men  will  buy  before  Spring.  The  use 
of  lime  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  done. 
Every  foot  of  the  region  in  question  needs  lime,  and 
returns  good  profits  in  clover  and  legumes  for  the 
money  invested  therein.  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  lime  to  be  used  as  the  new  seeding  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  rotation.  Lime  can  be  bought  to  advan¬ 
tage  through  the  local  Farm  Bureau.  About  the 
only  caution  is  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  on 
land  that  is  going  directly  into  potatoes,  on  account 
of  scab.  Basic  slag  is  very  beneficial  if  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  get  lately. 

AMOUNT  OF  STOCK. — I  p  to  20  cows  can  be  kept 
on  40  acres  tillage.  That  is  not  to  say  that  this 
number  is  the  usual  thing,  nor  that  they  could  be 
kept  on  this  particular  farm.  This  is  being  done  in 
this  region,  though  of  course  it.  is  exceptional.  The 
amount  of  stock  that  can  be  kept  depends  more  on 
the  land,  the  management  and  on  other  farm  con¬ 
ditions,  than  on  the  direct  number  of  acres.  Ten 
good  cows  can  be  kept  on  this  farm  in  good  shape, 
in  due  time.  Forty  acres  of  tillage  with  about  eight 
to  10  cows  is  the  average  proposition  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  More  cows  than  that  means  more  than  a  one- 
man  business,  and  in  turn  necessitates  usually  more 
land  and  all-round  new  scale  plan  of  operations. 
Five  to  eight  good  cows  will  probably  be  about  the 
plan  for  a  butter  business  on  this  farm.  If  there  is 
a  market  for  cream,  more  cows  may  be  wanted  in 
time.  In  my  opinion  the  selling  of  cream  is  greatly 
ahead  of  butter  from  the  standpoint  of  profits.  That 
has  been  the  experience  of  men  through  this  State 
universally.  If  you  can  sell  cream,  don’t  figure  on 
butter. 

BREED  OF  COWS. — In  this  connection  it  may 
not  lie  out  of  place  to  mention  the  matter  of  cows, 
if  your  product  is  to  be  fat,  my  preference  would 
be  for  Jerseys  or  Guernseys.  There  will  immediately 
be  an  argument  from  the  Holstein  men  on  this 
point.  The  Holstein  is  all  right.  I  have  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  make.  My  opinion  is  simply  that  you  will 
make  more  money  in  the  region  in  question  selling 
fat,-  if  you  keep  Jerseys  or  Guernseys.  The  real 
point  here,  however,  the  vital,  all-telling  factor,  is 
to  start  with  high-producing  stock.  Get  a  cow  or 
two  that  will  give  results  in  the  pail — that  will  pro¬ 
duce  real  butterfat  in  quantity  enough  to  mean 
profits.  Your  dairy  future  depends  on  this  thing. 
The  country  is  alive  with  cows  that  never  have  and 
never  can  pay  a  dollar  of  actual  profit.  If  you  have 
$500  to  buy  five  cows  with,  don’t  do  it.  Take  your 
money  and  buy  two  cows  instead.  And  get  stock 
that  has  something  back  of  it  besides  its  tail.  You 
will  understand  the  force  of  this  advice  in  five  years, 
if  you  do  not  now.  A  cow  must  sell  around  $150 
worth  of  milk  or  fat  the  coming  year  to  make  a  real 
px-ofit. 

CONCLUSIONS. — In  spite  of  all  the  mistakes  that 
can  happen  and  the  failures  and  disappointments 
that  can  come  along  to  farmers,  nobody  is  making 
any  mistake  to  look  ahead  in  this  direction.  There 
is  no  finer  plan  that  a  man  can  make  for  his  future 
and  his  family.  A  man  with  a  farm  paid  for  is 
entrenched  for  life.  He  is  the  most  stable  individual 
in  the  whole  community ;  practically  nothing  can 
dislodge  him.  He  can  have  a  living  fit  for  a  king; 
he  is  his  own  master.  And  there  are  few  more 
satisfying  things — if  one  is  so  minded — than  plan¬ 
ning  and  developing  a  farm  enterprise.  There  is  as 
much  enjoyment  about  looking  fox-ward  and  antici¬ 
pating  events  as  in  actually  living  them.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  about  things  coming  out  right  if  x-eason 
and  care  and  intelligence  pi-evail  beforehand.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  possibility  in  a  fai-xn 
selling  ci-eam,  keeping  eventually  purebred  stock, 
feeding  calves,  hogs  or  hens  (preferably  the  latter), 

;  -rowing  potatoes  or  soxne  cash  crop  in  addition, 
i  know  a  man  in  Westenx  New  Hampshire  who  keeps 
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12  Jerseys,  selling  butter,  and  makes  a  labor  income 
of  above  $2,000  annually.  It  can  be  done;  the  main 
thing  is  to  do  it  right.  a.  r.  genttng. 

New  Hampshire. 


The  Future  of  Wheat  Growing 

One-half  the  wheat  produced  in  this  country  is 
grown  on  a  strip  of  land  just  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
stretching  from  the  Canadian  line  to  Texas.  This 


Handy  Type  of  Apple  Picking  Ladder.  Fig.  J/82. 


strip  includes  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Texas.  Grain  pro- 
duetion  in,  this  country  has  traveled  with  the  pio¬ 
neers.  For  many  years  it  was  considered  that  the 
nation’s  bread  must  be  produced  on  new  land,  while 
butter  was  to  come  from  older  land,  recovering 
through  dairying  from  the  effects  of  continuous  grain 
farming.  At  one  .time  Connecticut  was  the  leading 
corn-growing  State,  and  New  York  was  far  ahead 
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in  wheat  production.  Just  after  the  Revolution  it 
was  claimed  that  Albany  was  sure  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  American  cities  because  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  regions  beyond  would  always  produce 
wheat  for  the  world !  As  the  pioneers  pushed  west 
wheat-gi-owing  went  with  them,  and  the  Eastern 
States  became  accustomed  to  the  expensive  plan  of 
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having  flour  and  grain  carried  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands  of  miles  to  them.  For  we  came  to  regard 
wheat  as  a  "bonanza”  crop,  fitted  to  large  operations 
and  not  as  a  ci-op *i n  a  farm  rotation.  That  ins 
been  the  past  history  of  New  England,  New  Yorl- 
ainl  the  Middle  West.  The  same  thing  is  now  work¬ 
ing  out  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When  South  Da¬ 
kota  was  first  settled  wheat  was  the  most  natural 
crop  for  farmers  to  take  up.  It  could  be  easily 
transported  and  stored,  gave  quick  returns,  and  was 
a  cash  crop — an  important  consideration  in  a  new 
country.  In  those  days  it  was  said  that  the  soil  of 
those  Western  prairies  was  inexhaustible,  and  that 
full  crops  of  wheat  could  be  grown  for  a  century 
Now  the  crop  in  that  State  has  proved  unsatisfac 
tory,  and  farmers  are  seriously  considering  giving 
it  up.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  all 
new  territories  where  wheat-growing  was  started 
Sooner  or  later  continuous  grain-growing  fails.  The 
crop  must  either  be  abandoned  or  a  change  must 
be  made  in  the  plan  of  growing  it.  Years  ago  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  grew  wheat  year 
after  year  without  change  of  soil  or  rotation.  The 
plan  failed,  and  these  States  fell  off  in  wheat  pro¬ 
duction.  Then  came  the  more  i-ational  plan  of 
growing  wheat  as  part  of  a  farm  i-otation  with  corn 
clover  and  oats.  Under  this  plan  and  the  use  of 
manure  and  phosphates  the  soil  came  back  in  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  crops  of  wheat  increased.  In  1S19 
these  three  States  produced  over  105,000,000  bushels 
while  in  1010  the  total  yield  was  about  100,000,000 
bushels.  We  have  now  nearly  reached  the  limit  of 
new  land  on  which  wheat  can  be  grown  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  crop.  In  the  years  to  come  the  character 
of  wheat  as  a  farm  crop  must  be  changed.  It  will 
become  more  and  more  a  crop  foi  a  farm  rotation 
and  not  as  now  in  the  Far  West,  a  crop  for  con¬ 
tinuous.  growth  without  rest  or  fertilizing  for  the 
soil.  I  his  will  make  a  better  distribution  of  the 
crop  and  make  it  more  practical  and  profitable  to 
grow  wheat  in  rotation  on  our  Eastern  farms. 


Tools  for  Handling  Hides 

Where  could  I  procure  a  few  of  the  simpler  ha 
tools  to  use  in  handling  a  hide  to  make  sole  or  barn 
eather.  1  was  thinking  that  perhaps  Mr.  Ormsbee  eoi 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  hand  skiving  machine 

&kkTr?mt0trSPe  hi<U’S  ^ 
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‘VT’OT  R  hardware  dealer  can  get  you  the  skiving 
machine  and  the  knife  from  the  wholesale  firm 
with  which  he  deals.  There  is  little  call  for  such 

tools,  and  they  may  not  be  listed,  but  the  firm  will 

get  them  if  asked  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  “spud”  for  removing  the  bark,  I 
never  heard  of  such  an  implement  being  put  on  the 
market  by  any  manufacturing  firm.  They  are 
usually  made  by  the  local  blacksmith,  and  the 
accompanying  photograph  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  one.  It  is  made  by  welding  the  ends 
of  two  steel  straps  in  the  form  of  a  “Y,”  inserting 
the  handle  of  a  bi-oken  shovel,  and  bolting  together. 
1  he  bark  cannot  well  be  removed  until  the  new 

giowth  of  next  Spring  causes  it  to  loosen  fi-om  the 

wood.  The  peeling  season  begins  eai-l.v  in  May. 
possibly  a  little  eai-lier  in  New  Jersey,  and  lasts  until 
well  into  August.  Oommei-cially  the  bark  is  taken 
off  in  four-foot  lengths.  A  cut  is  made  just  through 
the  bark  and  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  A 
similar  cut  is  made  four  feet  higher,  and  the  two 
are  connected  by  a  longitudinal  slit.  The  spud  is 
inserted  in  the  slit  and  the  bark  is  pried  off.  Then 
1  he  tree  is  felled,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  bark 
is  removed,  in  wide  sheets,  fi-om  the  entire  trunk. 
'1  he  sheets  are  spread  out  flat  and  di-ied  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  then  stacked  like  cordwood  to  complete 
the  di-ying,  and  is  usually  marketed  the  following 
Wintei*.  When  the  bark  peels  well  bark-peeling  is 
one  of  the  nicest  kinds  of  farm  work.  But  after  the 
season  has  partially  closed,  and  the  bai-k  has  tight¬ 
ened.  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dis¬ 
couraging  tasks  that  I  ever  attempted. 

,  c.  0.  ORMSBEE. 


Now  comes  another  old  veteran  fake.  That  is  the 
story  of  boring  a  hole  in  a  stump,  putting  saltpeter  into 
it  and  then  seeing  the  stump  slowly  fade  away.  The 
thing  that  will  not  happen  in  this  program  is  the  fading 
away  ! 

We  are  told  that  some  25  years  ago  the  fii-st  proposal 
for  woman  suffrage  was  made  to  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  insane 
asylums!  Yet  the  other  day  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  arranged  to  admit  women  voters. 

Here  is  a  question  for  those  individuals  who  say 
.that  democx-acy  in  America  is  a  failure- — make  it  two 
questions:  1.  In  what  other  country  on  earth  has  the 
javerage  man  a  fairer  chance  than  here?  2.  What  have 
you  actually  done  in  your  own  private  life  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  an  unselfish  democracy? 
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Outlook  for 


Beef  and  Milk 


THE  production  of  meat  or  milk  presents  many 
interesting  and  complicated  problems.  Through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  district  pasture  conditions  have  been 
unusual  this  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall, 
and  as  a  result  many  stockmen  have  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  feed  less  grain  than  is  ordinarily  practiced. 
Generally  speaking,  the  outlet  for  feeding  stuffs  has 
been  restricted,  and  as  a  result  these  materials  have 
been  reduced  substantially  in  price,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  a  further  decline 
is  on  the  way. 

Some  time  ago  indications  pointed  to 
an  increased  price  for  milk  on  the 
farm.  Today  the  cloud  has  darkened, 
and  the  old  story  ©f  overproduction  is 
proclaimed.  Practically  every  feeder 
who  fed  out  beef  cattle  for. the  market 
last  year  lost  money.  As  a  result  of 
this  experience  there  is  very  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  feeders  this  year,  and 
many  of  them  are  planning  to  market 
their  cattle  directly  off  the  grass  rather 
than  put  high-priced  grain  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  under  the  skin. 

It  is  not  easy  to  predict  what  the 
outcome  of  this  situation  will  be.  Since 
milk  is  a  perishable  product,  it  must 
be  marketed  without  delay.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  coudenscries  is  expensive, 
largely  because  they  are  utilized  only 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk,  and 
hence  their  output  is  not  a  constant 
quantity.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  was  produced  last  year 
when  sugar  was  high  in  price.  That 
remains  unsold,  and  factories  are  not 
eager  to  produce  a  surplus  lest  the 
price  on  the  product  already  manu¬ 
factured  should  fall  below  its  cost. 

If  the  finishers  of  beef  cattle  are  in¬ 
active  during  a  season,  and  prefer  to 
market  their  grains  direct  to  the  trade 
rather  than  through  the  agency  of  fat 
steers,  we  are  apt  to  face  a  shortage 
of  finished  cattle,  with  the  result  that 
meat  prices  will  continue  at  their  high 
altitude.  Usually  the  novice  in  either 
beef  or  milk  production  is  the  one  who 
loses  money,  going  into  the  business 
when  products  are  high,  and  going  out 
of  necessity  when  they  are  low.  One 
of  the  most  successful  feeders  that  I 
ever  knew  persisted  in  feeding  and  fin¬ 
ishing  cattle  every  season  regardless  of 
conditions  or  prices.  His  argument 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  over  a 
period  of  years  prices  of  finished  cattle 
mure  than  paid  a  profit  on  the  opera¬ 
tion.  and  he  was  determined  to  be  in 
the  business  with  cattle  to  sell  when 
favorable  conditions  prevailed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  doctrine  is  conservative 
business.  Few  people  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  into  the  stock  business 
"hen  prices  are  low  and  get  out  each 
time  when  they  are  high. 

What  holds  true  in  meat  production 
is  likewise  true  in  milk  production. 

While  we  must  admit  that  the  high 
cost  of  feeding  stuffs,  of  cows,  in  fact, 
of  every  item  associated  with  milk 
production,  has  increased  in  cost  far 
beyond  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  selling  value  to  the  farmer  of  his 
product,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  dairyman  who  has  continued  oper¬ 
ations  through  thick  and  thin  is  the 
farmer  in  any  community  usually 
designated  as  the  one  who  owns  his 
°"'n  farm  and  is  the  prompt  payer  of 
his  obligations. 

1  here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
American  farmer  would  be  justified  in  copying  the 
methods  and  practices  in  meat  and  milk  production 
Unit  prevail  throughout  Great  Britain.  Persistently 
iheir  policy  lias  been  to  produce  meat  and  milk  in 
combination  rather  than  through  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  The  dual-purpose  animal  is  popular  in.  these 
districts  because  she  is  the  rent-paying  animal,  re¬ 
paid  less  of  whether  she  will  make  either  product  as 
economically  as  animals  developed  exclusively  along 
cither  the  milk  or  beef  line. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  animals  that  appear  in 
the  accompanying  cut  represent  this  dual-purpose 
type.  They  are  stabled  in  quarters  designed 
especially  to  protect  against  infection  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Individual  stalls  have  been  constructed 
that  prevent  any  possible  contact  of  the  animals 
when  they  are  in  the  stable,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
rather  expensive  and  inconvenient  arrangement,  it 
has  been  possible  to  control  this  disease  and  develop 


lieve  that  the  stockman  who  plays  the  game  hon¬ 
estly  and  persistently  will  win  in  the  end.  f.  c,  m. 


Two  Uses  for  an  Engine 

I  HAVE  a  large  engine,  one  of  the  first  built  of 
that  size.  Last  Winter  I  was  cutting  off  a  piece 
of  timber.  As  we  trimmed  the  trees  we  piled  the 
tops  in  large  piles,  then  I  fastened  a  wood  saw  on 
the  front  of  the  engine  and  would  run 
it  up  to  the  piles  in  the  woods  and  put 
the  belt  on  and  saw  them  up,  and  when 
done  at  one  pile  just  pull  the  belt  off 
and  run  to  the  next  pile  and  put  the 
belt  on  again.  (See  Fig.  485.)  The 
belt  being  in  the  way  of  the  front 
wheel  when  steering  is  the  reason  I 
bad  to  take  that  off  when  I  moved 
from  one  pile  to  another.  It  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  saved  a  lot  of  time 
and  the  work  of  carting  the  wood  to 
the  mill  and  sawing  it  there,  or  else 
setting  the  engine  and  saw  at  each 
pile. 

The  other  picture.  Fig.  486.  is  the 
way  I  use  it  for  spraying,  which  is  also 
a  very  satisfactory  thing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  only  for  a  large  orchard  one 
wants  a  very  large  tank  on  a  trailer. 
The  man  who  was  working  the  nozzle 
happened  to  be  back  of  the  engine  when 
I  photographed,  so  it  makes  it  look  as 
if  the  spray  'ran  was  attached  to  the 


A  Row  of  Dual-purpose  Cows  in  Individual  Stolls.  Fig. 


The  Handp  Engine  Works  Up  the  Wood.  Fig.  J8.I 


engine.  If  I  had  a  large  orchard  r 
would  take  a  smaller  engine  and  build 
a-  traction  sprayer  of  it.  and  have  the 
tank  on  the  same  frame.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  sprayer  manufacturers 
haven't  got  busy  and  built  such  a 
machine.  In  spraying  one  has  to  have 
an  engine,  anyway,  and  a  small  one  is 
always  a  lot  more  trouble  than  a  large 
one  any  day.  so  why  not  have  one  a 
little  larger,  and  not  have  to  be  both¬ 
ered  with  the  horses? 

New  Jersey.  t.  brcce  bcxtixg. 


The  Engine  Rigged  For  the  Spray  Job.  Fig.  J,8G 

a  herd  believed  to  be  free,  as  indicated  by  three 
tuberculin  tests  resulting  in  no  reactions.  Granted 
that  production  of  milk  and  the  reproduction  of 
useful  types  form  the  basic  policy  of  successful 
dairying,  it  is  folly  to  follow  any  practice  in  live 
stock  management  that  does  not  protect  against 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  Healthy  animals, 
carefully  selected,  intelligently  fed  and  cared  for. 
are  the  only  specimens  that  will  produce  for  the 
American  stockman  the  results  he  is  entitled  to. 
Lven  though  discouragements  are  plentiful,  we  be¬ 


New  England  Garden  Notes 

THF  GREAT  APPLE  CROP— If 
more  eider  is  made  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  this  year  than  ever  before,  it  will 
do  be  due  wholly  to  prohibition.  With 
a  great  crop  of  apples  and  prices  dis¬ 
tressingly  low.  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to 
make  cider  than  to  send  the  apples  to 
market.  Perhaps  Middlesex  County 
never  had  so  many  Gravensteius  as  it 
has  this  year,  and  the  outlook  is  re¬ 
markably  good  for  McIntosh  and  Bald¬ 
win;  at  least,  so  far  as  quantity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  One  grower  told  me  a  few 
days  ago.  however,  that  whereas  lie 
obtained  83  a  bushel  at  wholesale  for 
Gravenstein  last  year,  he  gets  less  than 
a  dollar  a  bushel  this  year.  If  he  has 
to  use  a  new  box.  it  costs  him  30  cents, 
and  in  addition  there  are  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
profit  is  getting  down  close  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point,  and  the  peculiar  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  retail  prices  for 
apples  are  not  very  much  lower  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Possibly  farmers 
will  get  more  for  the  late  crop,  for 
Gravensteius  never  sell  extra  well,  in 
spite  of  their  high  quality,  but  the 
feeling  is  not  very  optimistic.  The 
price  of  barrels  is  so  high  that  they 
will  be  used  only  in  a  limited  way, 
more  apples  going  to  market  in  boxes  than  ever  before. 

MORE  FARM  LABOR. — Fortunately  the  labor 
situation  is  now  easing  up  a  bit.  It  is  possible  to 
get  pickers,  and  good  men  at  that,  for  810  a  week 
and  board.  More  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  the 
heavy  farm  work  done,  but  one  man  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  solved  that  problem  to  a  partial  extent, 
although  not  in  a  way  which  may  meet  general 
commendation.  lie  has  found  that  by  going  into 
the  Italian  district  in  the  city  with  a  large  automo¬ 
bile  Sunday  morning  lie  can  get  a  machine  full  of 
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Let  Truck  Growers 
and  Market  Gardeners 
Tell  You  About 
Their  Experiences 
With  The  Utilitor 


Write  For  Your  Copy  of 
This  Booklet  Today 

This  new  booklet  of  Utilitor  owner  testimonials  com¬ 
prises  one  of  the  most  interesting  recommendations  of 
power  farming  equipment  of  this  type  ever  prepared. 

One  reading  of  this  “YES”  booklet  will  show  you  that 
today  the  Utilitor  stands  among  truck  raisers  and 
market  gardeners  a  necessary  part  of  their  program  of 
food  raising. 

In  fact,  this  machine  is  serving  satisfactorily  not  only 
those  in  your  particular  business  but  berry  ranchers, 
fruit  raisers  and  many  others  who  gain  their  living 
from  the  soil. 

The  Utilitor’s  dependability,  usefulness,  and  service¬ 
ability  to  cut  costs  and  increase  working  efficiency  has 
measured  up  to  the  expectations  of  hundreds  of  owners. 

If  there  is,  or  has  been,  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about 
usefulness  and  economy  of  operating  a  Utilitor  on  your 
place,  write  for  a  copy  of  this  “YES”  booklet  and  read 
for  yourself  what  Utilitor  owners  know  about  this  ma¬ 
chine — through  actual  use. 

Our  “YES”  booklet  will  be  sent  to  you  without  any 
obligations  whatsoever. 

Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Write  today! 


“I  Can  Recommend  It  Especially  For 
Orchard  Work” 

Glassboro,  N.  J.,June  24,  1920 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
of  16th  in  regard  to  my  UTILITOR,  I 
will  say  it  is  doing  all  the  “horse” 
work  on  my  small  farm  of  15  acres.  I 
can  recommend  it  especially  for  or¬ 
chard  work,  as  I  am  using  it  in  or¬ 
chards  and  vineyards.  It  does  better 
work  in  such  places  than  a  horse. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sig.)  Thos.  J.  Ferrell. 


"Have  No  Horses  and  Am  Farming 
About  10  Acres” 

Curwensville,  Pa. 

“Glendale  Farm”  July  1,1920. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
as  to  the  use  of  the  UTILITOR.  Hav¬ 
ing  used  it  about  six  weeks  for  real 
farming  I  can  recommend  it  very 
highly.  Have  plowed  all  my  ground 
with  it,  disced  and  marked  out.  Have 
no  horses  and  am  farming  about  ten 
acres  this  year.  Am  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  machine  so  far. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sig.)  John  R.  Hudson. 


I")  17  A  I  rpC _ A  profitable  business  can  be  built 

*-'*-•**■*-•*-•  on  a  product  that  satisfies  the 

owners.  We  want  the  right  kind  of  dealers  in  your 
territory  who  appreciate  complete  factory  cooperation. 
Write  today  for  all  the  profitable  facts  about  a  Utilitor 
franchise. 
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Italians  who  will  work  through  the  day 
for  a  reasonable  stipend  if  carried  back 
at  night.  In  this  way  this  man  is  getting 
a  lot  of  concrete  work,  ditching  and  the 
like,  accomplished. 

Apple  Scar. — It’s  a  pity  that  scab  has 
become  so  prevalent  throughout  Middle¬ 
sex  County  on  McIntosh,  for  there  are 
few  places  where  this  apple  can  be  grown 
to  better  advantage,  and  orchardiste  had 
planned  to  set  out  a  great  many  trees  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years. 

Roadside  Selling. — There  is  always 
sweet  among  the  bitter,  and  so  while  the 
wholesale  market  for  apples  is  not  as 
promising  as  might  be  wished,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  at  retail  by  the  roadside 
is  opening  up  new  avenues  for  the  dis- 


October  2,  1020 

sibil ities  along  these  lines,  and  they  may 
help  to  solve  a  much-mooted  question  of 
establishing  a  direct  link  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Protection  from  Frosts. — With  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  it  is  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  coming  of  frosts,  al¬ 
though  the  gardener  hates  to  think  of  the 
time  when  his  choice  plants  will  be  black¬ 
ened  ruins.  Much  can  be  done  with  the 
use  of  straw  if  thrown  over  young  lettuce 
plants  on  cold  nights.  It  will  keep  them 
growing  well  into  the  Fall.  Other  plants 
can  be  covered  with  paper  or  cloth.  If 
tomatoes  are  grown  close  together  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  light 
frame,  over  which  muslin  can  be  thrown 
on  cold  nights.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  that  the  cloth  does  not  touch  the 
plants,  for  if  it  does  the  frost  will  pene- 


Tomato  Plants  Protected  From  Frost 


posal  of  apples,  as  well  as  other  fruits. 
It  is  no  longer  a  case  where  only  the 
farmer  who  lives  on  the  State  road  can 
utilize  this  plan.  Co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions  are  being  formed  to  conduct  stands 
and  handle  the  produce  of  its  members. 
Albert  R.  Jencks,  formerly  agricultural 
adviser  for  the  Middlesex  Farm  Bureau, 
has  purchased  a  large  fruit  farm  in  West 
Acton,  which  is  several  miles  away  from 
any  main  artery  of  travel,  but  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  overcome  by  buying  a 
little  plot  of  ground  on  the  much-traveled 
highway  between  Concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton,  where  he  has  established  a  booth, 
to  which  he  takes  his  fruit  and  other 
produce  by  automobile  truck.  Although 
he  started  handling  only  his  own  goods 


trate  and  do  about  as  much  damage  as 
though  there  were  no  covering  at  all. 
This  is  a  point  often  overlooked  by  the 
beginner. 

Good  and  Bad  Vines. — I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  vine 
known  as  Clematis  paniculata  this  season. 
In  New  England  it  is  used  very  commonly 
for  draping  over  farmhouse  doors  and 
porches,  and  I  know  of  no  vine  which  is 
better  suited  for  the  purpose.  Its  foliage 
is  thick  enough  to  make  a  good  screen, 
and  yet  not  heavy  enough  to  shut  out 
all  the  air,  and  when  the  vine  is  covered 
with  a  foamy  mass  of  creamy  white  flow¬ 
ers.  it  is  a  handsome  object.  The  fact 
that  it  blooms  so  late  in  the  season  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  vino.  Some¬ 
times  I  find  the  trumpet  vine  or  Bignonia 
radicans  planted  on  farm  buildings,  but  I 
would  not  recommend  this  vine  for  such 
purpose.  While  its  trumpet-like  flowers 
are  ornamental,  the  stalk  makes  an  cx- 


Clcmatis  Paniculata  on  Farmhouse  Hack  Porch 


in  this  way  at  first,  his  neighbors  soon 
became  interested,  and  requested  him  to 
take  along  their  surplus  -to  dispose  of  on 
commission.  He  tried  this  plan  for  a 
short  time,  but  found  that  it  involved  too 
much  bookkeeping.  lie  now  buys  his 
eighbor’s  offerings  outright,  and  while 
he  has  to  be  careful  to  avoid  getting  over¬ 
stocked,  hie  transactions  are  all  for  cash. 

Canning  Farm  Produce.  —  Another 
way  in  which  Mr.  Jencks  is  solving  the 
problem  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
living  in  a  remote  section  is  by  having 
much  of  his  fruit  and  some  of  his  vege¬ 
tables  canned.  He  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  several  women  who  do  the 
work  for  him  at  a  fixed  price,  and  his 
salee  are  all  at  retail,  either  on  his  stand 
■  to  private  parties  reached  through 
I  Circulars.  There  seem  to  be  many  pos- 


ccedingly  vigorous  growth,  and  has  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  tearing  off  shingles 
or  opening  cracks,  if  it  has  its  own  way. 
Even  the  Wistaria  needs  to  be  watched 
because  of  a  similar  tendency.  This  vine 
is  strong  growing  enough  to  force  its  way 
under  beams  and  to  tear  window  sills 
apart.  Vines  of  this  kind  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  given  a  position  on  an  arbor  or  trellis, 
although  the  trumpet  vine  is  often 
trained  over  dead  trees  or  large  rocks  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  tilings  or 
beauty.  One  other  vine  often  advertised 
and  highly  recommended  is  the  kiulzu 
vine.  It  is  true  that,  no  other  vine  grows 
so  rapidly,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  tew, 
if  any,  other  kinds  spread  to  sucli  an 
extent.  The,  kudzu  vine  may  become  a 
real  pest  if  not  watched  very  carefully, 
and  all  the  shoots  grubbed  out.  When 
a  heavy  screen  is  wanted,  I  think  notn- 
ing  can  equal  the  Dutchman’s  piPG 
leaves  of  which  overlap  like  shingles  on 
a  house,  and  form  a  perfect  curtain. 

F.  I.  FAK1U.N C1T0N< 
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No  Need  to  Rush 
Your  Grain  Crops 
to  Market 


Store  your  grain  for  top  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  for  feed.  The 
famous  Buckeye  metal  cribs 

and  bins  keep  it  in  prime  shape. 
They  protect  you  from  storage  losses 
that  cut  grain  profits  "o  deeply. 
They  put  an  end  to  the  loss  from 
rats,  the  loss  from  mould,  the  loss 
from  rain, fire,  lightening  and  thieves. 


^WithTheSTEEL  RIB  ^ 

.  Buckeye  cribs  and  bins  are  a  per¬ 
manently  profitable  investment. 
They  last.  Sizes  and  shapes  for 
every  grain  storage  need.  All  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  construction.  All  simple  to 
erect.  All  offering  perfect  ventilation  and 
perfect  protection  irom  weather. 

Find  out  the  big  features  that  make 
Buckeye  a  country-wide  favorite.  Writ© 
for  our  new  free  catalog  today. 


The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  155  Main  St.,  London,  Ohio 

A.  A.  A.  A.  Co.,  3023  .Abel  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Distributors 


Did  you  ever _ ^ 

a  beating 
Storm  in  a 


FISH 

BRAND 

Reflex 
Slicker  ? 

Oh  Boy!  that’s 
protection 

for  you. 

look  for  the  Reflex  Edge 

A.J.TOWER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 

BOSTON,  MASS, 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


eWorld's  Best 
Roofing 


/ 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shin  pries,  V-Crirap,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  > 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit*5-  Ask  for  Book 
No.l0‘3 


m lb 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
I  ire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  uny  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO.v 
1023-1074  Pik*  51.*  Cincinnati,  0. 


I 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Boy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No. 

Light 


*44  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 

clone  skimming,  durable .  / 

NEW  BUTTERFLV 

lifetime  against  defect*  in  material  and  w <l_ 
manahip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  8  ubown  here;  eold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

*nd  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat  . 
and  more  by  what  they  aave.  Postal  brings  Free  I 
Catalog  Folder.  Huy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
•nd  save  money.  (21)  •  _ 

A1.0AU6M. DOVER  CO.,  2,7I  Marshall  IM.  Chicaaa 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Actlvo,  reliable,  ou  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Kuuai.  Nrw-YohKBK  iu  Schuyler  aud 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Add  rest 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2165  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN.  N.  Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

j.53  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

For  the  first  time  iu  years  my  garden 
is  encumbered  with  weeds  and  crab  grass. 
With  rain  daily  it  has  simply  been  out 
of  our  power  to  keep  it  clean.  The  late 
potatoes  made  a  slim  erect  growth  of 
tops  and  promised  very  little.  But  the 
past  few  days  have  been  sunny  and  there 
is  coming  a  change  in  the  growth,  which 
looked  just  like  that  of  plants  drawn  up 
in  shade.  And  it  was  really  the  lack  of 
sunlight. 

We  had  the  last  of  the  Nanticoke 
blackberries  September  14.  Now  comes 
the  task  of  getting  the  fruited  canes  out. 
One  who  has  never  handled  this  black¬ 
berry  cannot  realize  the  fierceness  of  its 
armed  canes  and  the  rankness  of  its  new 
canes.  The  Irish  potatoes  have  at  least 
a  month  to  grow  and  the  crop  may  be 
much  better  than  feared.  A  week  ago 
I  gave  mine  a  fresh  application  of  fertil¬ 
iser.  as  I  argued  that  the  original  appli¬ 
cation  had  probably  been  washed  away 
in  the  weeks  of  constant  rain.  As  I 
left  part  of  them  without  this  fresh  dress¬ 
ing  I  hope  to  see  what  the  effect  is.  Egg 
plants,  which  grew  very  large,  made  very 
few  fruits  during  July  and  August,  hut 
are  doing  better  now  that  sunshine  has 
come. 

The  odor  of  rotting  tomatoes  pervades 
all  the  roads  in  every  direction  and  the 
loss  to  the  farmers  is  pitiful,  for  in  this 
section  every  farmer  usually  plants  a 
field  iu  tomatoes.  A  correspondent  iu 
Mississippi  who  is  interested  in  gardening, 
thinks  that  he  has  got  a  perfectly  new 
species  of  spinach.  He  says  that  the 
leaves  are  just  like  other  spinach  and  that 
the  plant  was  found  in  a  patch  of  spinach. 
But  it  runs  all  over  the  ground  making  a 
great  mass  all  Summer  aud  seeds  iu  the 
late  Fall.  I  thought  that  he  had  the  so- 
called  New  Zealand  spinach,  but  he  says' 
that  he  has  grown  that  aud  discarded  it. 
A  true  spinach  that  we  grow  all  Summer 
without  seeding  will  be  valuable.  I  turned 
the  letter  over  to  a  prominent  seed  man 
who  will  investigate  the  find.  My  cor¬ 
respondent  says  that  his  plants  came 
from  suckers  of  the  original  plant.  A 
North  Carolina  correspondent  writes : 
“Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  grow  wheat 
as  we  did  even  20  years  ago,  though  well 
fertilized?”  That  last  sentence  tells  the 
tale.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  this  farmer  lives  and  know 
that  the  laud  is  a  natural  wheat  soil  up 
out  of  the  cotton  section.  But  for  the  past 
20  or  more  years  the  farmers  there  have 
been  depending  on  commercial  fertilizers 
for  every  crop  they  grow.  They  have 
burnt  out  the  humus  iu  their  soil.  More 
fertilizer  will  not  cure  it.  for  the  farmers 
have  neglected  to  maintain  the  humus  iu 
the  soil,  and  the  soil  dries  out  quiekh 
and  moisture  is  not  retained  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  fertilizers  and  they  are  not 
properly  dissolved,  aud  hence  do  not  give 
the  result  needed. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  attributes  all  the 
great  advance  in  agriculture  iu  North 
Carolina  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers.  The  use  of  fertilizers  certainly  in¬ 
creases  the  production  temporarily,  but 
the  increase  in  North  Carolina  has  come 
from  the  increased  interest  in  the  legumes 
and  their  use  in  building  up  the  soil  aud 
rendering  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  more 
effective.  The  large  class  of  farmer  there 
who  annually  crowd  into  their  August 
convention  at  the  college  and  are  filling 
the  college  courses  in  agriculture  with 
their  sons,  have  in  the  last  30  years  grown 
into  men  who  use  their  brains  iu  farming. 
Of  the  cow  pea  alone  there  are  fully  200 
acres  now  grown  where  there  was  one 
acre  30  years  ago  when  I  began  the  fight 
for  peas  and  clover  and  hammered  at  it  all 
over  the  State  at  institutes  aud  through 
the  farm  press.  It  is  better  farming  with 
the  legumes  that  has  sent  North  Carolina 
to  the  front  and  has  made  her  corn  crop 
average  ahead  of  Kansas,  and  the  men 
who  have  during  these  years  been  depend¬ 
ing  ou  fertilizers  alone  to  make  even 
crop  grown,  do  not  get  the  wheat  or  any 
other  crop  they  grow  as  they  did  20  or 
30  years  ago.  But  the  young  men  who 
are  crowding  into  the  State  College  to 
study  agriculture  are  being  more  and 
more  a  potent  factor  iu  pushing  the  old 
North  State  to  the  front,  w.  F.  massey. 


IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator  Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfit 

(no  cellar  needed) 


When  the  cost  of  your  heating  5s  figured  on  a  yearly  basis,  the 
IDEAL-Arcola  heating  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  heat  in  the 
world,  for  it  lasts  forever — heats  every  room — uses  no  more  coal 
than  a  stove,  never  needs  repairs,  is  clean  and  easy  to  run.  It  gives 
you  the  same  delightful  warmth  that  city  residences  have. 


Any  dealer  will  furnish  in  sizes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 


No. 

l-B  Size 

IDEAL-Arcola  with  100  *q.  ft.  of  Radiation 

$142 

For 

•a 

2-B  “ 

•• 

•• 

«• 

150 

176 

Soft 

M 

3-B  M 

M 

M 

•• 

200  ** 

213 

Coal 

M 

4-B  “ 

•• 

M 

M 

250 

251 

•• 

5-B  “ 

•« 

•1 

II 

300  M  “ 

290 

No. 

1-A  Six*  IDEAL-Arcola  with  135  sq.  ft.  of  Radiation 

$163 

For 

•a 

2-A  “ 

•« 

*• 

•a 

200 

206 

Hard  ' 

•• 

3-A  * 

«« 

•• 

II 

265  " 

251 

Coal 

•I 

4-A  “ 

•6 

M 

«• 

330  **  “ 

299 

•• 

5-A  “ 

«• 

«< 

*• 

400  “  “ 

349 

Prices  include  Expansion  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  include  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings  used  in  installation  and  which  are  supplied  by  the  local  dealer  at  extra  charge. 
Radiation  is  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes  as  needed  to 
suit  your  rooms.  Outfits  shipped  complete  f.o.b.  our  nearest  warehouse,  at  Boston,  Prov* 
idence,  Worcester,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Albany.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore.  Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection. 
No  running  to  cellar.  Same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  years.  No 
fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  present  attractive  prices  for  outfits  complete! 

IDEAL-Arcola  outfits  consist  of  the  boiler  and  radiators  to  heat  various  size  houses.  Write  us 
your  requirements!  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no  coal-gas  leaks  in  the  living-room3.  The  IDEAL- 
Arcola  delivers  the  soft,  radiant  warmth  of  hot  water — not  the  dry  burnt-out  atmosphere  of 
stove  heating.  There  is  no  fire  risk  to  building — no  danger  to  children— fire  lasts  for  hoursl 
The  Areola  burns  bard  or  soft  coal 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


American  radiator  company 


Write  to 
Department  F-10 
Chicago 


I 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 

request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Car.bo  Steel  Posts 

^  Self  aligning 


Tension 


)S 


PAttN  TgC> 

/xiJffe 

Fencing  System 

10  Times  Stronsest,/1!©  Breaking,  BucHlir\$  Et?.. 

Half  the  Cost  —  Alo  Corvcrete 

/  CARB05TEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.  2623  wlHt.CniCACd 


“BROOKLYN 

BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99T/2%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99/.%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  Y©rk 

Write  for  price  lists 


{536 
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Wherever  you  arjej* 
there  is  a  Newfv 

P.e^Tti 

Mich. 

'j  Penn 
* 

| Illinois'  ]  Ind.  1  0K'°  L-^'w 

W.Va. 


\e^4y 


T)C‘- 


Va. 


y. — 

All  through  this  territory  there  are  “New-Idea”  dealers.  There’s  one 
in  your  neighborhood.  That  means  quick  delivery  and  good  service. 
Send  for  the  “New-Idea”  catalog  today  and  we’ll  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer.  Ask  him  to  show  you  the  New-Idea  written 
guarantee — the  binding  money-back  assurance  that  the  New-Idea  will 
do  all  we  claim  for  it.  It  is  absolute  insurance  of  satisfactory  heating 
for  a  life  time  and  an  old  reliable  company  stands  back  of  it. 

The  New-Idea  frameless  hot-blast  feed  door,  found  on  no  other  fur¬ 
nace;  the  cup-jointed  construction;  the  patented  non-clinker  grate 
that  burns  any  fuel;  the  big  dust  and  gas-tight  register — all  these  and 
many  other  advantages  make  the  New-Idea  the  furnace  you  will 
select  when  you  know  about  them  and  make  comparisons.  Expert 
advice  on  heating  free. 


UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Bo*  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  " Superior ”  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  " Imperial “  Steam  and  Hot  ll'ater  Boilers. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About” 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  Hard - 
ware  dealers ,  implement  men ,  etc.  New 

Idea  dealers  everywhere  are  20-7 

*• making  good”. 


a 


MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  MATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sepr..  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES,  PANSIES,  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  1>.  SQUIRES,  Uood  Ground,  N.Y. 


C  D  C  O I  fi  (j  Let  nie  help  you  secure  the  best  of 

wl  LUIHL  the  new  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Asparagus  Plans.  Interesting  illustrated  circular  free. 
A.  B.  Katkamier  -  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ™ J 40AvarietiesrtfoalLTec,t 

from,  including  tlie  fall  bearing. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Route  S, 


Ask  for  catalog. 

ltHOPKSDALK,  MD. 


tir  j  Raspberry  r.nd  blackberry  Pt>,i,ts  and 

Wantftn  AM'AIUGFS  root*.  State  price, 

i  ••  Nvrseb'Y  Box  175,  Good  Ground,  X.  Y. 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry  Plants  Fan 

Planting.  Send  for  pricelist.  MICHAEL  It.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Wrawhprru  Plant?  for  f:,1!  effing.  ?l  nerlOO.  Po<t  Paid. 

cudft  Derry  rianis  juvjd  rodway,  hartly,  Delaware 


AGENTS  WANTED  WOOD  ASHES-Unleached 

"  ®  ruicLv-d  tn  \\nfrc  Cl  1  T?  C\  T>  Cn«a  ...  T>« 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  Neiv-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

*Tf?e  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


parked  in  bne=.  $13  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Swart h  more  Ta. 

B .  II.  LEIDY  •  bnarthraore,  l*a. 


Orape  Vines 

Lending  commercial  varieties.  Fresh  dug.  direct 
from  Nursery  to  planter.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Pi  ke  list  free.  BUNTING  S  NURSERIES.  Boi  I.  Sbelhyville.  Odiware 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

de  good  for  over  3G  years.  Wlien  buying  of  us  you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our 
ierience.  This  fall  is  the  time  to  plant,  for  N ursery  Seedlings  come  from 
re  been  since  the  war,  almost  impossible  to  get  at  any  price,  ns  they  are 


Rave  made  good  for  over  .%  year 
many  years  experi 
France  and  liav 


not  grow  ing  many  seedlings,  the  land  being  used  for  farming  purposes  as  they  are’ very  much  in'neeil 
of  grain,  therefore  stock  is  very  scarce  and  will  be  for  years  to  come.  There  will  l,o  a  record-breaking 
demand  for  fruit  for  years  to  come,  so  an  orchard  planted  now  will  add  more  to  the  value  of  vonr  farm 
than  ever  before.  Maloney  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,  make 
a  rapid  growth  and  fruit  early.  Write  lor  our  Big,  Free  Descriptive  Catalog— We  guarantee  ubsolute 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

IVe  Prepay  Transportation  Charges,  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  50  West  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Work  of  the  Women's  Land  Army 

An  Abiding  Influence. — The  Wo¬ 
man's  Land  Army  1  as  ceased  to  function 
as  a  State  organization,  but  the  effect,  of 
its  having  once  been  a  patriotic  power 
in  inducing  young  women  and  college  girls 
of  the  cities  to  give  a  hand  in  helping  the 
farmer  during  harvest  time  still  lives. 
The  army  gave  the  ennobling  incentive  to 
work  of  this  kind  for  the  fair  sex  at  a 
time  when  the  young  men  of  the  land 
were  drawn  into  war  and  the  nation’s 
food  supply  was  in  jeopardy.  It  was  just 
this  touch  by  the  city  girls,  many  of  them 
from  the  cultured  homes  of  aristocratic 
families,  that  galvanized  new  life  into 
the  farm  labor  supply  during  the  period 
when  so  many  additional  hands  are  need¬ 
ed  for  <  a  few  weeks.  Thanks  to  the 
Woman’s  Land  Army*  it  is  no  longer  im¬ 
possible  to  recruit  feminine  labor  for 
light  harvesting  work.  TLe  situation 
really  underwent  a  radical  change  for  the 
town  girl  and  the  farm  girl,  many  of 
whom  formerly  were  only  too  anxious  to 
leave  the  farm  as  soon  as  possible,  often* 
to  accept  the  grinding  and  monotonous 
factory  work  of  the  cities. 

Ennobling  Hard  Work. — Before  the 
advent  of  the  lass  from  the  Woman’s 
Land  Army  on  the  farm  but  few  of  the 
American  high  school  girls  would  don 
overalls  and  enter  the  zest  of  harvesting 
work  in  field  or  orchard.  This  was  menial 
work,  fit  for  foreigners  and  those  who 
‘‘had  to  work.”  But  the  noble  work  of 
the  Woman’s  Land'  Army  camps  during 
the  feverish  days  of  the  war  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Miss  America. 
The  city  girl  found  something  real  and 
altogether  fascinating  in  the  open  life 
of  the  camp,  where  part  of  each  day  was 
made  a  holiday.  The  country  girl  found 
that  the  city  population  is  not  always  on 
dress  parade,  and  that  even  city  folks 
could  buckle  down  and  execute  a  good 
day's  work  on  the  farm,  even  taking  an 
enthusiastic  frame  of  mind  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  sharing  in  the  toils  of  the  day. 


that  every  employee  is  deserving  of  hu¬ 
mane  treatment.  No  one  is  ever  a  nvi- 
ohine  in  his  sight,  to  be  used  until  broken 
and  cast  aside.  The  hours  of  work  are 
so  arranged  that  the  harvesters  put.  in 
their  best  licks  when  freshest,  and  that 
a  break-up  of  the  day’s  grind  may  come 
in,  all  hands  take  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  midday  meal  and  rest  period.  Town 
harvesters  and  those  outside  the  units  are 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  regular  hours 
being  observed  by  them.  These  workers 
also  were  assigned  to  orchards  separate 
from  those  in  which  the  farmerettes  an- 
erated,  so  that  no  mingling  was  necessary 
The  Farmerette’s  Day. — Meals,  work- 
rest  hours  and  even  recreation  periods 
were  managed  by  clockwork,  so  that 
order  followed  the  day  completely  through 
All  meals  were  arranged  under  the  care 
of  a  skilled  dietitian,  so  that  throughout 
the  week  each  girl  received  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration,  many  of  them  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  thus  coming  un¬ 
der  skilled  attention  of  this  kind.  The 
results  were  so  salutary  that  some  of  the 
girls  put  on  from  5  to  12  pounds  during 
their  stay  on  the  farm.  Each  farmerette 
signed  for  eight  hours’  service  per  day, 
with  an  additional  pay  for  overtime  work 
put  in  when  sent  out.  as  was  done  a  few 
times  when  the  canneries  were  suffering 
a  shortage  of  help.  At  5:30  the  day’s 
work  was  done,  supper  during  pleasant 
weather  being  served  on  the  lawn.  At  7 
o'clock  the  substitute  for  old  Dobbin,  one 
of  the  big  farm  tractors,  started  with  a 
merry  crew  in  tow,  bound  for  the  barracks 
near  Lake  Ontario,  where  another  merry 
hour  was  spent  in  the  daily  duck  in  the 
lake.  At  5)  I*.  M.  came  “lights  out.”  and 
t he  camp  quieted  down  for  the  day.  A 
thousand  and  one  little  attentions  came 
about  through  the  hand  of  Manager  Mac- 
Dill  which  of  themselves  speak  for  his 
marvelous  hol<j  on  his  help.  It  might  be 
the  offer  of  the  big  truck  for  a  ride  to 
town  on  band  concert  night,  or  on  a  sight¬ 
seeing  whirl,  a  marshmallow  roast  at  the 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Farmerette  Fruit  Pickers  at  Lunch 


Cherry-Picking.  —  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  wonderful  success 
with  this  kind  of  labor  in  New  York  is 
that  of  the  Sod  us  Fruit.  Farm.  Inc.,  a 
farm  of  < >00  acres,  having  over  15,000 
cherry  trees  in  its  orchards,  the  largest 
acreage  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  was 
on  this  farm  three  years-  ago  that  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  with  the  Woman’s 
Land  Army.  It  was  only  known  that  the 
young  women  enlisted  from  patriotic  im¬ 
pulses,  and  beyond  this  no  one  knew  how 
successful  the  venture  would  prove.  The 
girls  proved  a  revelation.  With  a  do-or- 
die  spirit  they  plunged  into  the  work  with 
such  vim  that  their  success  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  Boy  help  "'as  strictly  taboo, 
and  a  rigid  discipline,  tempered  with 
many  programmed  frolics,  brought  such 
regularity  in  the  working  out  of  the  har¬ 
vest  that  at  no  time  was  any  of  the  crop 
in  jeopardy  of  being  lost.  Last  season, 
with  a  decidedly  curtailed  crop,  a  much 
smaller  band  of  girls  was  recruited  to 
handle  the  work,  many  of  them  being  ones 
who  had  served  on  the  farm  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Handling  a  Big  Crop. — This  season 
the  farm  produced  the  largest  cherry  crop 
ever  taken  from  a  single  farm  in  this 
State — over  400  tons — and  again  a  call 
went  out  for  the  girls,  but  this  time  an 
unusual  number,  well  over  200.  were  need¬ 
ed.  and  no  difficulty  attended  the  securing 
of  this  large  number  from  the  Rochester 
schools,  even  though  the  Land  Army  was 
out  of  existence.  Manager  MacDill  states 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  orchards 
of  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm  will  throw  a 
crop  of  over  500  tons  of  cherries,  and  lie 
professes  no  concern  or  worry  over  the 
matter  of  harvesting  help  so  long  as  lie 
lias  the  good  will  of  the  girls  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Handling  the  Help. — Mr.  MacDill 
makes  an  open  secret  of  his  method  of 
obtaining  all  the  help  he  needs  during  that 
critical  part  of  the  year  when  orchard  hits 
are  most  concerned  about  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  help.  He  believes  whole-heartedly 


lake,  or  a  pavement  dance  in  the  village — 
Mr.  MacDill  was  always  ready  to  help 
carry  out  plans  so  far  as  they  contributed 
to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
Long  before  the  season  ended  the  man¬ 
ager  was  playing  daddy  to  the  whole  bunch 
by  his  kindly  acts.  The  method  employed 
on  this  farm  could  he  emulated  with  most 
flattering  success  on  hundreds  of  big 
farms  in  tin*  East  where  the  right  spirit 
was  fostered  by  the  management.  Courte¬ 
sies  from  day  to  day  were  extended  to  the 
girls  with  an  implied  reciprocal  courtesy 
that  the  trees  were  to  be  picked  clean, 
without  limb  damage  and  other  destruc¬ 
tion.  and  that  time  spent  in  the  orchards 
was-  for  a  purpose. 

The  Pickers’  Pay.  —  This  year  the 
girls  were  paid  two  cents  per  pound  for 
picking,  and  clumsy  were  the  fingers  that 
could  not  gather  200  lbs.  in  a  day,  many 
of  them  being  able  to  go  better  than  this. 
At  a  modest  charge  per  week  the  workers 
were  hoarded  on  the  farm,  cooks  being 
provided  from  the  schools  of  Rochester, 
some  of  them  having  been  in  supervision 
of  the  work  during  all  three  years  of  the 
experiment.  The  harvesting  work  this 
season  extended  over  a  long  period,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  yield  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Morellos,  the  latest-maturing  variety 
of  sour  cherry  grown  in  this  section.  At 
the  wind-up  it  was  found  necessary  to 
extend  the  finishing  date  a  few  days  be^ 
yond  the  time  when  “goin"-home  day” 
had  been  promised  the  girls.  After  din¬ 
ner  the  pickers  were  assembled  and  the 
situation  explained.  The  girls  could  go, 
as  promised,  leaving  the  town  help  to 
finish,  but  the  need  for  them  was  felt,  and 
rather  than  impress  them  back  into  ser¬ 
vice  a  vote  was  taken,  making  it  optional 
with  the  girls  on  staying.  With  a  “hip, 
hip,  hooray”  practically  every  hand  shot 
into  tin*  air.  The  writer  happened  to  he 
standing  by  when  this  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  effect  was  really  electrifying. 
Here  was  developed  a  “bunch  of  enthusi¬ 
asm”  that  would  do  anything  the  manage¬ 
ment  reasonably  wanted.  A.  ix.  r. 
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“Soon  after  I  got  my  truck  I  made  a  big  improvement  by  changing  quickly  to 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  The  pneumatics  save  time ,  fuel ,  repairs  and 
shrinkage  in  livestock — they  have  increased  my  hauling  radius  by  35  miles  and 
go  anywhere  on  the  farm.  I  figure  the  one  truck  equal  to  six  teams  on  my  place. 
Motorization  offsets  the  labor  shortage  and  pneumatics  help  the  farmer  to  motor¬ 
ize  properly.”  —  Frank  B.  Williams ,  General  Farmer ,  Cedar  Bluffs ,  Nebraska 

%  \  __ 
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MANY  a  resourceful  farmer,  like  this  one, 
now  saves  labor,  time  and  money  by  doing 
his  farm  hauling  and  market  hauling  on  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires. 

He  hauls  steadily  through  plowed  fields,  barn¬ 
yard  mud,  sand  trails  and  melting  snow  because 
these  tractive  pneumatics  grip  firmly  as  they  go. 


harvesting  and  wood-cutting  machinery  because 
of  the  easy -rolling  qualities  of  these  helpful 
pneumatics. 

Developed  with  the  manufacturing  care  that 
protects  our  good  name,  the  hardy  strength  of 
their  Goodyear  construction  is  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  mileages  of  exceptional  length. 


He  hauls  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  delicate  fruit  and 
shrinkable  livestock  with  utmost  safety  because 
these  are  cushioned  properly  on  the  big  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires. 

He  hauls  quickly  to  pumping,  grinding,  shelling, 


Detailed  information,  concerning  pneumatic- 
tired  farm  trucks  and  general  farm  motorization, 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request  by  The  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Light  the  hen  house  a  few 

hours  each  night  and  morning 
with  the  Coleman  Quick -Lite 
Lantern.  Longer  feeding  hours 
increase  egg  production. 

Coleman  Quick-Life 

r''The  Sunhine  of  the  Night “ 
Brilliant  light  of  300  candle  power. 
Plenty  for  hen  house  of 
good  size.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common 
motor  gasoline.  Lights  with 
matches.  Durably  made  of 
heavy  brass.  Mica  globe; 
stands  rough  handling. 
Won’tblowout  in  any  gale. 
For  very  large  hen  houses 
we  manufacture  the  same 
form  of  lighting  in  a  com¬ 
plete  plant,  equipped 
with  fixtures,  globes, 
outside  fuel  tank,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular  showing  how 
poultry  raiHcra  oro  reaping  In¬ 
creased  profits.  Address  houso 
nearest  to  you  Write  to  Dept.  R  10. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO, 

Wichita  Toledo  Los  Angeles 
St.  Paul  Dallas  Chicago 


We  Will  Grant 
LoanstoFarmers 

IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  today  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


PRACTICAL 
LOW-COST 

You  can  provide  your  home  with  all  sanitary 
conveniences — baths,  toilets,  etc. — by  use  of 
HYDRO-KAUSTINE  SEPTIC  TANK  and  sys¬ 
tem.  This  most  efficient  device,  with  a  little 
tiling,  gives  you  a  most  effective  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  outfit  for  home,  school,  factory,  or 
other  rural  building.  It  is  buried;  no  odors, 
no  vermin. 

NO  OPERATING  COST 

Design  is  government  approved;  built 
enameled  Armeo  iron.  Con¬ 
struction  ytnd  operation  both 
Guaranteed. 

But  see  for  yourself  how 
easily,  inexpensively  sewage 
disposal  can  be  secured. 

Ask  for  Free  Booklet  UN-1. 


of 


PLUMBERS 


g  KguStine  ftmuxmu  Inc. 

- MANurAnvnens  u  sanitation 
r.N<viN«ns 

PVPFAUO.  N.Y- 


get  interesting  selling 
and  installing  offer. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


135-ACRE  EQUIPPED  FARM  BARGAIN 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Outlook  for  Apples 

I  could  say  “I  told  yon  so !”  since  what 
I  did  say  has  come  true,  lint  there  would 
he  little  satisfaction  in  that,  since  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  prophecy,  nor  display  of 
mental  acumen,  but  a  thing  so  patent  that 
it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  every  man 
must  see  it  and  act  upon  it. 

I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  fine  ap¬ 
ples,  and  years  ago  saw  what  I  believed 
was  a  great  future  for  this  “King  of 
Fruits.”  But  a  dozen  years  ago  I  began 
to  get  “cold  feet.”  I  saw  whole  farms 
turned  into  orchards.  Every  paper  I  took 
up,  lay  as  well  as  agricultural,  preached 
the  gospel  of  apples,  and  yet  more  apples. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  all 
commercial  propaganda,  having  its  source 
in  nurserymen  who  had  trees  to  sell,  and 
in  a  feeble  sort  of  way  T  tried  to  stop  the 
tide  a  bit  by  a  “go  slow”  campaign,  and 
by  advocating  the  planting  of  high  quality 
apples  only,  in  order  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  apple  users.  But  as  there 
was  no  other  peep  than  mine  to  he  heard 
in  the  land.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  wasn’t 
so  smart  after  all,  especially  as  the  great 
and  learned  ones  joined  in  the  shout  for 
more  apples.  I  thought  if  our  university 
professors,  who  are  paid  large  salaries  for 
teaching  the  young  agricultural  idea  how 
to  shoot,  and  the  old  idea  how  not  to  get 
kicked  over  after  he  has  shot — if  they  see 
fair  weather  and  clear  sailing  ahead  for 
our  apple  cart — pardon  the  mixed  meta¬ 
phor — Why  it  ill  becomes  one  like  me  to 
set  up  as  a  calamity  howler. 

But  just  see  what  we  are  up  against 
now,  and  only  a  paltry  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lion-barrel  increase — the  market  busted 
from  Dan  to  Bersheba !  A  man  was  at 
the  house  last  night  and  said  he  had  that 
day  lost  .$00  on  just  20  barrels.  So  far 
our  people  have  been  giving  fancy  apples 
away,  and  often  paying  the  receiver  from 
$1  to  $4  a  barrel  for  taking  them  oft"  their 
hands. 

And  how  about  the  future?  Why,  in 
this  little  6x8  township  in  Northern  Dut¬ 
chess.  we  had  in  1896,  when  every  tree 
was  loaded,  250.000  barrels.  This  year, 
with  apples  on  only  about  one-third  of 
the  trees,  we  will  have  as  many  or  more. 
And  for  every  native  tree  in  189G  there 
are  now  50  from  four  to  eight  years  old. 
In  10  years’  time  there  will  be  from  six 
to  10  barrels  where  there  is  one  today. 
And  what  does  Mr.  Bley  say  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginias?  He  said  about  two  years  ago 
that  on  a  basis  of  present  yield  and  the 
new  plantings,  in  10  or  12  years,  either 
Virginia  or  West  Virginia  would  produce 
more  apples  than  all  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York  put  together!  Some 
apples !  And  jVet  the  professors  in  two  of 
the  biggest  universities  of  the  two  biggest 
States  of  the  union  say  that  in  1930  there 
will  be  an  apple  famine.  I  can  see  the 
famine  all  right! 

And  don’t  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
trees  planted  won’t  amount  to  anything: 
that  the  bugs  and  the  pollywogs  will  eat 
’em  up !  There  are  only  two  orchards 
that  T  know  of  that  are  not  looking  tine 
— one  belongs  to  a  widow  past  three  score 
and  ten,  and  the  other  to  a  man  “doing 
time.”  The  horticultural  sky  appears 
leaden  and  gloomy.  What,  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  are  there,  if  any?  But  that  is  too 
much  of  a  subject  to  be  “touched  upon”  at 
present.  HARVEY  LOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

HEAVY  SUPPLIES  TEND  TO  FORCE  PRICES 

DOWNWARD  IN  MOST  LINES  OF  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

The  selling  end  will  be  the  larger  part 
of  the  problem  this  season.  Leading  mar¬ 
ket  lines  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  long-season  fruits,  apples,  pears  and 
oranges,  are  maturing  a  great  yield  of 
generally  fine  appearance  and  quality. 

Compared  with  last  season  potatoes 
are,  roughly.  15  per  cent  larger  crop,  cab¬ 
bage  66,  onions  22,  apples  30,  pears  5 
and  oranges  22.  Last  year’s  crop  was 
short  in  most  of  these  lines,  hut  the  pro- 
duction  this  year  is  higher,  compared  even 
with  the  average  yield. 

HIGH  COSTS — LOW  PRICES 


ganizations  are  urging  growers  to  unite 
and  advertise  the  abundance  and  high 
quality  of  the  leading  crops.  This  is  one 
good  way  to  make  demand  respond  to 
supply.  Advertisements  urging  families 
to  put  in  a  Winter  supply  this  Fall  would 
help  distribution,  because  the  lack  of 
storage  buying  is  one  of  the  bad  features 
of  the  situation.  The  more  early  buying 
from  consumers,  the  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

APPLES  SELLING  SLOWLY 

Regarding  the  sale  of  the  apple  crop, 
one  purpose  is  to  assess  the  growers  5 
cents  per  barrel  for  advertising.  Cer¬ 
tainly  something  is  needed  to  give  con¬ 
fidence  to  apple  buyers  and  start  the 
active  Fall  movement.  Picking  the  main 
crop  is  ready  to  begin  in  leading  sections, 
but  much  less  than  the  usual  percentage 
of  the  crop  is  under  contract.  Actual 
sales  for  advanced  delivery  have  ranged 
$4  to  $6  per  barrel  in  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  and  Western  New  York,  the 
price  varying  according  to  variety  and 
conditions  of  sale,  hut  some  sales  have 
been  reported  close  to  $3  in  New  York 
and  New  England  producing  sections,  the 
price  including  the  barrel,  which  at 
present  cost  would  leave  only  a  small 
sum  for  the  growers.  The  range  of  sales 
is  lower  than  last  year,  but  not  far  from 
the  range  in  1918.  The  chief  difference 
is  that  buying  seems  more  backward  and 
slower  than  in  1918.  The  renewal  of  the 
export  trade  in  the  late  1918  season  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  apple  crop  that  year, 
and  apples  put  in  storage  in  the  Fall 
season  showed  a  good  profit  in  Spring. 
This  season  the  export  market  seems  to 
be  the  most  definite  hope  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Sales  in  London  and  Liverpool 
markets  show  a  good  profit  for  apples 
bought  here  at  prevailing  prices.  Best 
stock  has  been  selling  around  $15  per 
barrel  in  English  cities,  which  should  net 
$10  to  American  shippers,  compared  with 
an  average  range  in  American  markets  of 
•$•>  to  $7  for  the  mid-season  varieties. 

Northwestern  apples  are  bringing  pro¬ 
ducers  mostly  $2  to  $2.75  per  box.  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety  and  locality.  These 
are  selling  in  English  markets  at  double 
these  figures,  and  shipments  have  been 
made  direct  by  both  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  less  than  $1.50  for  freight. 

POTATOES  LOWER 

The  price  of  potatoes  continues  to  move 
downward  as  the  height  of  the  harvest 
season  approaches.  Growers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  from  70c  to  $1  per  bushel  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  $1.40  to 
a  little  over  $2  for  100  pounds,  while 
prices  in  city  markets  range  from  $1.85 
to  $2.75  for  100  pounds.  Carlot  ship¬ 
ments  are  not  especially  heavy  for  this 
time  of  year.  Eastern  growers  do  not 
seem  in  a  hurry  to  market  the  crop  at 
present  prices,  and  are  apparently  hoping 
for  some  improvement  in  the  situation 
after  the  height  of  the  digging  and  ship¬ 
ping  season  is  over. 

CHEAP  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE 

Onions  are  very  low  when  compared 
with  the  extreme  figures  reached  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  Winter,  and  are  not  high  com¬ 
pared  even  with  prices  before  the  war. 
Western  growers  are  receiving  for  the 
best  quality  stock  only  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  100  pounds,  including  sacks.  Eastern 
markets  are  higher  than  Western,  and 
Eastern  growers  of  the  best  stock  have 
been  getting  $1.75  to  $2.  Cabbage  is  a 
crop  which  is  causing  the  producers  a 
good  deal  of  worry.  At  $7  to  $9  or  less 
per  ton  at  the  shipping  station  it  hardly 
shows  a  profit,  even  with  a  crop  of  10 
tons  per  acre,  and  some  growers  are 
already  beginning  to  feed  their  crop  to 
cattle.  The  later  crop,  suitable  for  long 
keening,  may  he  expected  to  do  consid¬ 
erably  better  than  the  early  crop,  but 
high  prices  are  hardly  to  he  expected. 
Prices  of  $20  to  $25  per  ton  in  some  city 
markets  indicate  that  the  conditions  are 
more  favorable  in  some  consuming  sec¬ 
tions  than  in  the  producing  territory. 
Unfortunately  much  of  the  late  crop  is 
maturing  comparatively  early  this  year. 

G.  B.  F. 
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Subscribed  Exchange 

Othef  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1563. 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  in  C0-lb.  cans,  20c  ncr 
lb.  ;  in  10-lb.  pails,  23c,  f.  o.  b.;  quality  fine' 
G.  IV.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE— Empire  milking  machine;  nearlv 
new;  four  single  units;  complete  with  n„S 
$21)0.00.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyons  Fails,  N.  y!  P’ 

FOR  SALE— Steam  boiler,  8  horsepower*  fino 
condition,  $125;  also  steam  Babcock  tester  lit. 
tie  lIscd.  $30,  and  Tycas  recording  thermometer 
price  $,)0.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y  ' 


HONEY— Choice  clover  extracted,  00  lbs.  Sin  no 
,,  b. ;  sample,  25c  coin.  j.  0  ’nicies' 

Belleville,  N.  Y. 


PFRE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  .$3.00  per  gallon- 

sugar  in  live  and  ten-pound  pails,  45  cents  ne^ 
pound.  W.  IL  WARREN,  North  Pomf rot,  Vt! 


AVOCADOS,  10-lb.  package  postpaid  up  to  4ii, 

zone,  $3;  5th  zone  and  beyond,  $3.50  or  O  o' 

D.  $2.50  and  postage.  GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower' 
Redland,  Fla.  s*uwer, 


HOMEMADE 


- ndy,  12  different  kinds  by  nnr- 

col  post.  65c  per  pound;  fifth  zone  aiid  lie 
yond,  75c.  JOSEPH  FEIBELMANN  934  V 
Wyoming  At.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator;  1.200  to  0  too 

capacity;  must  he  in  good  condition  e”  n 
TAYLOR,  Middletown.  N?  J.  " 


S')1'15-?0,!1,'1’-  ^Yitto  Kas  engine.  $100 ;  25 

■K  --In.  shafting,  4  hangers,  5  pullevs,  $50- 
45  ft.  of  6-in.  and  35  ft.  of  3-in.  leather  beltim? 
$40:  No.  10%  Quaker  City  grinding  “ill  $3V 
75-<|t.  Afton  Farm  feed  mixer,  $30:  clover  cutter’ 
Smalleys,  $15;  bone  mill,  F.  W.  Mann  for 
power,  $35;  Gould  rotary  pump,  hand  and  power 
$12;  hot  water  heating  plant.  300  ft.  radiation' 
for  100-ft.  long  brooder  house,  all  complete  $50' 
Ail  these  machines  in  first-class  condition’ 
L.  W.  WASHBURN,  Hillsboro.  Del.  ’ 


I  OR  SALE— One  Ampriean  Cream  Separator  in 

first-class;  used  very  little,  good  for  10  cows- 
price  $15.00;  twelve  10-stall  .Trucks  self  feeders 
for  poultry  or  pigeons;  will  hold  each  %  bn 
grain  and  none  can  be  wasted;  cost  when"  new 
$0.00  each;  price  each  $3.00  or  $30.00  for  the 
twelve.  Address  HOLLYWOOD  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mnrdella  Springs.  Md. 


GT  A\  A  JELLY  AND  CHEESE — From  grower 
and  maker;  postpaid,  %  lb.,  25c;  %  lb.,  45c- 
1  doz.  %  lb.,  $4.50.  Price  list  of  other  sizes 
and  other  products  free.  MRS.  GEORGE  W 
KOSEL.  Redland,  Fla. 


WANTED — Cider  apples,  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  W1LKENS,  Peekskill. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21-F-4. 
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;c  mile  from  village  and  R.  R.  15  acres  timber,  sugar 
b'ush  and  evaporator.  Good  set  of  buildings,  running 
water.  16  head  cattle  e*  registered)  team,  tools  and  crops 
included,  for  #7.800.  Serious  illness,  reason  for  selling. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

MANIIKVILLE  HEAL  ESTA  TE  AGKXCY,  Inc  .  Oepl.  I,  Olcau,  N.  Y 


Piny  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultryimn,  Stockmen. 
Pan  etc  It  paya  to  make  your  letters  look  buBincaalik©. 
•  CC  ■  1  111  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  llcada  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain. Vt. 


For  Sale— Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  RESHARPENED 

Now  process.  Single  edge,  2ef  double.  3c.  each.  Gillette’s 
Specialty.  New  York  Edge  Co.,  glen  Cove,  New  York 


HAKE  A  DOLLAIl  AN  IIOUII.  SEIL  M  ENPET8 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO..  Iicpt.  Ills,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and  hand¬ 
ling  these  crops  has  been  greater,  no 
doubt,  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the 
crops  show  actual  not  loss  at  prevailing 
prices,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  yield.  If 
nothing  happen«  to  the  product  before 
Winter  there  should  be  a  surplus  equal 
to  the  most  active  demand  that  can  be 
developed.  The  liberal  supplies  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  study  and  continuous  mar¬ 
keting  to  dispose  of  them  at  prices  at  all 
fair  to  growers.  The  good  quality  of  most 
of  the  produce  will  be  in  its  favor,  al¬ 
though  some  lines  may  include  more  or 
less  overgrown  and  watery  stock,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  prevailing  weather  conditions. 
Probably,  as  usual,  the  supplies  will  seem 
excessive  at  the  height  of  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son.  all  the  more  so  this  year,  because 
storage  buyers  have  difficulty  in  raising 
money  to  pay  for  the  stock  and  its 
storage. 

TO  STIMULATE  DEMAND 
It  is  wise  to  realize  now  that  prices 
may  run  low  unless  more  than  ordinary 
effort  is  made  to  sell.  Dealers  seem  to 
be  awake  to  the  possibilities  and  many 
large  concerns  appear  to  be  systematically 
working  up  the  smaller  markers  to  secure 
orders.  Pome  of  the  .0:  ;  !  t 


National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

Annual  Fair.  Danbury  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Danbury.  Conn..  October  4-9. 

National  Dairy  Show.  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  7-16. 

Farmers’  Week.  Morrisville  Agricul¬ 
tural  School.  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  October 
12-16. 

Louisiana  State  Fair  and  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Show,  Shreveport,  La.,  Octo¬ 
ber  28-November  7. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford. 
Conn..  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  8-18 

American  Roval  Dive  Stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo..  November  13-20. 

Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  November  17-20. 

Ohio  A  pule  Show  and  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  December 
1-3. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
Chicago,  Ill..  November  27-Degpiber  4. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo.  Ohio.  December  2-10. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  jjj 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

~  For  tale  by  “ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Houie  paint,  barn  paint, 
implement  paint,  enamels, 
varnishes,  etc.— all  col¬ 
ors.  See  our  catalog. 
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Kalamazoo 
washer,  hand 
power,  elec¬ 
tric,  gasoline 
engine  and  A 
Water  pow-  1 
ei — all  at  t 
©  maaey- 
■anag 
prices. 


Ready  roofing  (all  kinds)  at 
money-saving  prices  in  the 
new  Kalamazoo  catalog, 


■ 


Kalamazoo 
Phonograph, 
clear  tone — 
beautiful 
case  and 
wonderfully 
low  price. 


Beat  the  H.C.L 

with  “Direct-toY ou 


•/  3  on  a  Kalama- 

jjptei'  zoo  Sewing 
■  Machine. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  articles  now  shown  in 
our  new  big  catalog.  Send 
for  a  copy.  You  are  sure  to 
find  something  in  it  that 
you  need,  and  at  a  price 
that  will  save  money  for  you 


“You  saved  us  money  on  stoves  and  furnaces,  why  can’t  you  save 
money  for  us  on  other  things  we  need,”  said  Kalamazoo  customers. 
Our  answer  was  to  get  busy  and  supply  what  our  customers  needed. 
We  were  forced  to  add  these  other  products  to  our  line,  and  we  are 
selling  them  “Direct-to-You” — at  money-saving  prices.  They  are 
in  our  catalog — waiting  for  your  name  and  address. 

Here’s  Where  You  Can  Save  Money 

Why  let  profiteers  profiteer  on  you?  Beat  the  high  cost  of  living  with 
“Direct-to-You”  prices. 

Get  this  big  catalog.  See  what  you  can  save  on  the  articles  you  will 
need  this  winter.  Do  you  need  a  new  linoleum  for  the  kitchen  floor, 
paint  for  the  house  or  barn,  woven  wire  fencing,  a  washing  machine, 
a  beautiful  sweet-toned  phonograph? — look  in  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog 
and  get  it  at  the  wholesale  price. 

Stoves  and' Furnaces  Too— 


Kalamazoo 
Sanitary  In¬ 
door  Toilet 
—  protecti 

borne  health, 


Save  fuel  with  a  Kala- 
mazoo  Oil  Heater 

We  Pay  Freight 
Quick  Shipment 
•"I  Cash  or  Easy 
Payments  . 
30  Days’  jf 
Trial  ||j|| 
Money-Back  teg 
Guarantee  H 


Kalamazoo 
Crown  Heater 


Kalamax** 

Pipeleaa 

Furnace 


Don’t  forget  that  Kalamazoo  is  and  always  will  be  headquarters  for 
stoves  and  furnaces.  Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Furnaces  lead  the  world 
— no  doubt  about  it — for  top-notch  quality  at  money  saving  prices. 
Ask  any  Kalamazoo  owner. 


Don't  wait,  don’t  wonder,  don’t  guess — get  this  Kalamazoo 
'  Catalog,  see  Kalamazoo  prices  and  find  out  what  you 
\  can  save.  Kalamazoo  customers  want  you  with  them. 
%  Let  us  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  of  them  near  you. 
«  But  write  first  for  this  big  catalog.  Get  the  whole 
story  of  how  we  are  smashing  prices  for  Kalamazoo 
customers  everywhere. 

L  This  is  your  year  to  save  money.  It’s  our  year  to 
\  smash  prices.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  story. 

♦  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfra. 
*  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  your 
new  big  catalog. 

I  hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  of¬ 
fers  you  will  find  inour  catalog  Noj  114 
l  1  Stoves  and  Ranges  [  ]  Fence 

I  1  Furnaces  [  ]  Bicycle! 

I  1  Gas  and  Oil  Stoves  [  ]  Feed  Gi 

1  ]  Phonographs  [  ]  Indoor 

l  ]  Refrigerators  [  ]  Aiumin 

1  ]  Cream  Separators  [  ]  Paint  ai 

1  ]  Fireless  Cookers  [  ]  Congok 

l  1  Washing  Machines  f  ]  Carpet 

1  ]  Sewing  Machines 

Name _ _ 


Learn  what  you  can 
save  on  a  Beautiful 
Kalamazoo  Range. 


Address 


Si 


A  K&lanv&zoe 


Direct  to  You 


*  t  tde  Mark 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions* 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


the  fencing  proposition,  but  I  have  him 
beaten  on  the  pasture.  My  Blue  grass 
is  better  today  than  ever,  aiid  it  has  kept 
the  steep  hillside  soil  from  washing  away, 
while  Mr.  Thomas  was  compelled  to  plow 
and  reseed  Bed-top  and  Orchard  grass  in 
his  pasture  three  times,  and  his  steep  land 
has  washed  badly.  j.  w.  ray. 


Can  Farmers  Manufacture  Wool? 

History  repeats  itself  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  way.  In  former  years,  scattered 
through  this  country,  were  the  milling 
centers.  Wherever  there  was  a  water 
power  there  were  usually  a  grist  mill, 
a  saw  mill,  woolen  mill,  blacksmith  shop 
and  store.  Railroads  have  changed  these 
conditions  largely.  These  mills  have 
largely  disappeared  to  the  large  centers, 
especially  the  woolen  mills,  which  used  to 
card,  make  into  rolls,  spin  the  yarn  and 
weave  the  wool  which  the  farmers  clipped 
from  the  sheep  which  were  on  most  farms. 
Now  we  are  again  turning  to  the  sheep 
industry,  and  the  wool  is  subject  to  the 
buyers  of  the  great  manufacturers,  and 
the  farmers  do  not  get  what  they  ought 
to  for  it.  Our  cities  and  large  towns 
have  cheap  electric  power,  and  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  if  a  carding  machine, 
a  fulling  outfit,  and  a  loom  to  weave 
woolen  cloth  could  be  obtained,  the  real 
old  high-grade  woolen  cloth  could  again 
be  manufactured  in  a  small  way  as  a 
beginning  in  our  home  centers  at  a  great 
advantage  to  the  farmer  and  the  sheep 
grower,  thereby  fostering  the  wool  indus¬ 
try.  Perhaps  some  second-hand  machin¬ 
ery  of  good  quality  could  he  obtained  and 
the  sheep  breeders’  association  here  in 
this  county  could  set  it  in  motion,  and 
perhaps  from  a  small  beginning  turn  our 
wool  clip  to  a  better  advantage  to  this 
industry.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some 
woolen  factory  that  might  have  such  ma¬ 
chinery  for  sale  chean.  What  is  your 
pleasure  on  this  idea?  E.  V.  R. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  .T. 

This  is  a  new  one.  We  print  it  to  help 
such  an  enterprise  along,  if  possible. 
Our  people  can  provide  almost  anything 
if  the  want  is  made  known.  Our  wool 
now  seems  to  be  handled  by  a  set  of  hogs, 
who  grind  our  farmers  down  on  prices 
paid  for  the  raw  material,  and  then  pull 
them  off  the  earth  when  they  are  obliged 
to  bin-  the  finished  goods.  We  think  that 
sooner  or  later  farmers  will  be  obliged  to 
own  or  eonfi'ol  the  manufacture  of  at 
least  part  of  their  wool. 

The  Remarks  of  a  Hill  Farmer 

As  it  is  a.  common  practice  for  me  to 
take  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  my  reading  lesson 
the  first  evening  it  arrives,  at  my  home, 
tonight  I  saw  an  article  that,  has  been  in 
my  mind  for  some  time.  This  article 
is  in  criticism  of  Mrs.  Willeox.  and  my 
answer  to  it  i«  short,  as  I  am  a  man  past 
62  years,  and  have  paddled  my  own  canoe 
from  a  boy  of  IS  years.  I  have  had  all 
kinds  of  jobs  in  city,  town  and  country. 
My  last  choice  was  back  to  the  land,  and 
I  settled  on  the  farm  that  my  great¬ 
grandfather  bought  132  years  ago.  My 
grandfather  was  born  and  died  on  it; 
my  father  was  born  and  djed  on  it.  and 
I  was  born  on  it  and  expect  to  die  there, 
unless  the  Lord  calls  me  when  I  am  away. 
With  the  object  in  view  of  being  the 
owner  of  the  old  homestead.  I  am  in 
debt  for  the  farm,  stock  and  utensils.  I 
said  I  would  pay  for  this  place  or  die  in 
the  attempt,  so  I  started  up  early  in  the 
morning  (4  o'clock)  and  late  at  night 
(8.  9.  10  and  11  o’clock).  It  was  up¬ 
hill  business,  but  I  never  got  discouraged. 

I  kept  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and 
improved  them,  always  planned  my  work 
and  then  worked  my  plan,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  I  made  a  success.  I  always  set  my 
stakes  to  accomplish  in  the  day.  and  then 
saw1  how  far  I  could  go  beyond  that.  In 
this  way  I  succeeded,  and  I  have  had  men 
on  my  farm  who  get  up  because  the  sun 
is  up  and  go  to  bed  because  it  is  dark, 
work  because  they  have  to.  make  two  or 
three  trips  to  the  barn  and  the  lot  when 
they  could  have  done  the  same  work  in 
one  trip.  They  have  no  system  to  their 
work,  and  no  plan,  and  growl  because 
they  do  not  get  along,  but  find  time  to 
visit  when  they  should  he  making  hay. 
These  are  the  two  ways  that  spell  success 
or  failure.  No  man  can  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed1  if  lie  is  afraid  of  doing  too  much.  If 
he  expects  to  succeed  on  a  farm  he  will 
have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  use  his  head. 
Nine  dollars  out  of  every  ten  is  made 
above  his  shoulders.  I  know  lots  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  seem  to  have  no  use  for  their 
heads — only  to  use  them  to  breathe 
through.  They  kick  because  they  don’t 
get  more  for  their  milk,  and  blame  the 
Dairymen’s  League  for  it.  and  when  the 
League  had  a  strike  they  said  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  League,  and  they  Were 
going  to  take  their  milk,  strike  or  no 
strike.  Tf  a  man  wants  the  best  living 
that  this  world  can  afford,  he  can  get  it 
on  the  farm,  if  he  will  stick  to  his  job 
and  _  work  early  and  late.  This  is  my 
version  of  success  or  failure  on  the  farm. 
Schoharie  Do..  N.  Y.  edward  kilts. 


on  them  about  one  inch  in  thickness. 
This  charred  end  was  placed  in  the 
ground  2’1/j  ft.  deep.  When  the  posts 
were  all  set.  he  had  his  hired  man  paint 
them  all  thoroughly  with  red  lead.  I 
laughed  at  him  at  the  time  for  going  to  all 
this  extra  trouble  and  expense. 

In  1909  I  fenced  in  a  pasture  field  of 
28  acres  similar  to  the  one  he  had  fenced. 
I  put  the  posts  in  the  ground  just  as  they 
came  from  the  woods,  bark  and  all.  and 
without  paint,  thus  saving  some  time  and 
money.  I  seeded  this  pasture  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass.  Now  let  us  see  how 
we  both  succeeded  with  those  pasture 
fields: 

Last  Pall  I  was  compelled  to  put  new 
posts  around  my  pasture,  as  the  first  ones 
were  so  rotten  the  wire  would  not  hold, 
and  the  expense  of  reposting  was  heavy, 
as  I  had  to  take  the  wire  down,  and  this 
consumed  valuable  time.  When  I  had 
finished  my  fence  I  went  across  to  inspect 
Mr.  Thomas’  fence,  which  he  had  built 
in  1907.  It  was  as  solid  as  a  wall,  the 
posts  stood  firm,  and  they  looked  good 
for  another  13  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  clearly  beaten  me  on 


Care  of  the  Child’s  Feet 

In  modern  education  most  attention  is 
paid  to  the  head  and  often  not  enough  to 
the  feet.  Many  people  come  to  middle 
age  with  "flat  feet”  or  diseases  of  the  feet 
and  leg  muscles,  due  very  largely  to  poor 
shoeing.  The  Colorado  Xeirs  Xoics  has 
some  good  advice  about  children's  shoes: 

Symptoms  of  fiat  foot  are  pain  along 
the  instep  or  even  in  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  knees,  thighs,  hips  or  back,  often 
mistaken  for  rheumatism  or  other 
troubles.  The  person  stands  with  feet 
well  apart  and  toes  turned  outward.  The 
ankle  bends  inward  and  the  weight  falls 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  so  that  the 
entire  sole  rests  flat  on  the  ground. 

Teaching  children  to  toe  outward  is 
very  bad  practice,  as  it  helps  to  produce 
flat  foot.  They  should  be  taught  to  toe 
straight  ahead  or  slightly  inward  rather 
than  outward.  Flat  foot  is  caused  pri¬ 
marily  by  weak  muscles  and  ligoments  of 
the  foot,  especially  when  general  con¬ 
dition  is  poor  or  the  occupation  requires 
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too  much  standing,  and  brought  on  bv 
unhygienic  shoes  and  improper  directing 
of  the  toes  in  walking. 

The  hygienic  shoe  should  be  made  so 
that  the  sole  is  as  wide  as  the  foot  and 
its  inner  edge  should  conform  to  a  straight 
line:  that  is,  the  toe  should  point  direetlv 
forward  instead  of  receding  outward 
The  heels  should  be  broad  and  never  over 
one  and  one-half  inches  high.  The  tooth¬ 
pick  shoe  with  high  I^onis  heel  is  a  crimi¬ 
nal  abuse  of  the  foot,  and'  besides  brimr- 
nal  abuse  of  the  foot. _ 

Sweat  and  Spectacles 

lama  regular  reader  of  The  R.  N  -Y 
and  see  that  you  are  getting  used  as  a 
regular  encyclopedia.  I  am  a  farmer  and 
have  to  wear  glasses  always,  and  the 
sweat  runs  down  on  the  glasses  so  that  I 
cannot  see  any  more.  I)o  you  know  of 
any  way  to  prevent  this?  a.  w.  e. 

_  One  of  the  baseball  pitchers  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  is  nearsighted,  and  is  forced 
to  wear  glasses.  He  has  a  great  aim  and 
a  fine  head,  but  his  eyes  prevent  him  from 
“locating  the  plate”  without  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  Baseball  is  a  sweaty  business 
and  in  order  to  keep  his  glasses  dry  this 
Pitcher  wears  a  band  across  hte  forehead 
just  above  the  eyebrows.  A  band  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting  is  held  in  place  by  a  thin  strip 
of  cloth  with  an  elastic  to  pass  around  the 
head,  about  as  one  would  keep  an  eve 
patch  in  place.  The  cotton  batting  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  sweat  as  it  rolls  down  the  fore¬ 
head  and  keeps  it  out  of  the  eyes. 


DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 
For  all  outside  work  on  buildings.  Guaranteed  to 
take  fewer  gallons  and  wear  longer.  Made  with 
Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed 
Oil,  Pure  Turpentine  Dryer,  AND  NOTHING 
ELSE.  Costs  less  by  the  job  or  by  the  year. 


My  Neighbor  Beat  Me  on  Fencing 

In  the  Fall  of  1907  my  neighbor.  Mr. 
1  homas,  fenced  a  35-acre  pasture.  This 
land  was  hill  and  bluff,  and  he  seeded  it 
down  to  Red-top  and  Orchard  grass.  He 
used  round  chestnut  posts,  this  being  the 
only  timber  suitable  for  posts  that  we 
have  in  this  neighborhood.  After  taking 
off  the  bark,  lm  burned  or  charred  one 
end  of  each  post  as  follows:  He  pre¬ 
pared  a  log  heap  and  set  it  afire.  Then 
he  laid  the  ends  of  these  posts  crosswise 
upon  the  fire;  ho  could  char  30  posts  at 
a  time  in  this  way.  A  c-oal  was  burned 


DEVOE  Marble  Floor  Finish 
The  perfect  transparent  high  gloss  varnish  fo» 
bard  used  floors.  Not  affected  by  water.  Won’t 
turn  white  or  scratch  white.  Comes  in  colors  also. 


Save  the  Surface 

Your  Wagons  and  Farm  Implements 

will  last  longer 

Every  farmer  wants  his  wagons  and  farm  implements  to  last 
as  long  as  possible.  They  will  last  longer  if  their  surface  is 
properly  protected  from  the  effects  of  sun,  rain  and  moisture. 

nFVOFT  Wagon  and 

Y  vvLLi  Implement  Paint 

is  made  especially  to  protect  the  surface  of  wagons  and  farm 
implements.  It  covers  well  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  a  durable 
and  lasting  finish.  A  gallon  or  two  will  repaint  all  the  wagons 
and  machinery  on  the  average  farm. 

In  addition  to  saving  many  times  its  cost  every  year  this  paint 
will  keep  things  looking  spic-and-span.  Devoe  Wagon  and 
Implement  paint  comes  all  ready  for  use  in  five  good  colors, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  vermilion  and  black.  All  these  colors  are 
very  durable. 

Devoe  makes  a  complete  line  of  Paint  Products — Varnishes, 
Stains,  Enamels  and  Brushes,  all  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction. 

Let  us  send  you  a  color  card  of  Devoe  Wagon  and  Implement  paint  and 
the  free  booklet  on  painting,  “Keep  Appearances  Up  and  Expenses  Down.” 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today  and  we’ll  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Devoe  Agent. 

V— N.  5  DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

g  ^  "  *  Dept.  N  3,  ,101  Fulton  St. 

In  \/l  IH  I  New  York' N' Y” 

M  I  .  B  1  j  Please  send  me  color  card  of 

I  Devoe  Farm  Wagon  and  Imple* 
I  ment  Paint  and  free  booklet  on 

The  oldest  paint  manufactunnp  concern  I  nuintirur 

in  the  Untied  States.  Founded  in  |  P  g* 

New  York  i754.  I  Name . . 

DEV 0E  &  RAYNOLDS  CO., Inc.  !  <*&« . . 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  J  . . 
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Question  About  Registering  Cars 

“I  have  a  pleasure  registration  for  my 
car  and  desire  to  put  a  box  on  car.  What 
is  required?” 

The  fact  that  you  put  a  box  on  your 
oar  changes  the  type  of  your  car  to  a 
commercial  vehicle.  You  are  required  to 
make  out  a  new  application  covering 
vour  car  as  a  commercial  vehicle,  and 
send  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office, 
where  you  obtain  the  pleasure  registra¬ 
tion.  together  with  your  certificate  of 
registration,  and  the  difference  of  fee  be¬ 
tween  the  pleasure  license  fee  and  the 
commercial  license  fee,  plus  $1  required 
for  the  new  certificate.  When  commer¬ 
cial  plates  are  received'  the  original  set 
of  plates  should  be  returned  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State’s  office. 

“I  desire  to  carry  passengers  for  hire. 
What  is  required,  my  car  now  being  reg¬ 
istered  as  a  pleasure  vehicle?” 

It  is  necessary  to  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  given  above  in  regard  to  chang¬ 
ing  to  commercial  license.  The  same 
applies  to  changing  from  commercial  to 
omnibus  license  (omnibus  being  the  term 
applied  to  all  cars  carrying  passengers 
for  hire. 

‘•What  are  the  requirements  to  carry 
passengers  for  hire?” 

It  is  necessary  that  the  car  be  regis¬ 
tered  as  an  omnibus,  and  the  party  driv¬ 
ing  same  has  to  be  a  licensed  chauffeur 
for  the  type  of  vehicle  he  drives. 

“I  have  a  car  registered  as  an  omnibus; 
do  I.  as  owner,  have  to  have  a  chauffeur's 
license  ?” 

YoO|  are  required  to  have  a  chauffeur’s 

license. 

“What  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  chauf¬ 
feur's  license?” 

An  application  has  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  a  blank  furnished 
by  him.  together  with  fee  of  $5,  and  three 
photographs  of  the  size  given  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Applicant  will  be  notified  to 
appear  for  examination  the  first  date  ex¬ 
amination  is  held  at  the  place  he  specifies 
he  wishes  to  take  same.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  advised,  applicant  is  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  own  car  for  road  test.  Exami¬ 
nation  consists  of  road  test  and  written 
examination.  If  successful  applicant  will 
receive  his  or  her  license,  and  same  will 
cover  the  type  of  car  on  which  road  test 
was  taken. 

‘‘Am  I  allowed  to  carry  my  own  goods 
in  a  vehicle  carrying  a  pleasure  license?” 

You  are  allowed  to  carry  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  with  a  pleasure  license, 
provided  the  type  of  the  car  is  not 
changed,  as  in  putting  on  a  box. 

‘‘Would  I  have  a  right  to  carry  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  party  in  a  vehicle  carrying  a  pas¬ 
senger  license?” 

You  would  have  the  sme  rights  as 
carrying  your  own  goods,  except  that  if 
you  received  compensation  for  doing  this 
work  you  would  have  to  have  a  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license. 

“I  desire  to  attach  a  homemade  ve¬ 
hicle  to  my  automobile  a«  a  trailer ; 
what  are  the  requirements?” 

It  is  necessary  to  register  said  vehicle 
as  a  trailer  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  on  an  application  blank  furnished 
by  him. 

“Is  there  any  reduction  in  fees  for 
registering  motor  vehicles  for  part  of 

year?” 

The  only  reduction  granted  is  that 
after  August  1  in  any  yeaf’a  fee  for  reg¬ 
istering  a  car  that  has  not  been  previous¬ 
ly  registered  in  New  York  States  in  any 
year  is  one-half  the  annual  rate. 

In  making  application  for  automobile 
registration  it  is  very  important  that 
the  headlight  lens  be  sneeified,  and  same 
has  to  be  one  approved  bv  Secretary  of 
State :  otherwise  application  cannot  be 
accepted. 

Every  driver  of  a  vehicle  approaching 
the  intersection  of  a  street  or  public  road 
shall  grant  the  right  of  way  at  such  in¬ 
tersection  to  any  vehicle  approaching 
from  his  right ;  provided  that  wherever 
traffic  officers  are  stationed  they  shall 
have  full  power  to  regulate  traffic.  J.  F. 


Blower  for  Sawdust 

I  have  just  built  a  sawmill.  We  use 
steam,  2(Miorsopowar  boiler  and  35- 
horsepower  engine.  We  are  troubled  to 
move  the  sawdust  from  under  the  mill. 
Can  you  help  us  by  suggesting  some  ap¬ 
paratus  along  the  line  of  a  blower?  I 
would  like  to  carry  the  dust  about  40  ft. 
from  the  mill.  C.  M.  G. 

Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 

In  this  locality  the  dust  is  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  products  of  the  mill, 
and  about  the  only  problem  confronting 
the  operator  is  to  make  enough  of  it. 
However,  where  it  accumulates  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  nuisance  it  can  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  conveyor,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  chain  conveyor  or 
elevator  seems  to  give  better  service  than 
a  blower,  especially  with  a  small  pow¬ 
ered  portable  mill.  The  blower  must  be 
run  at  high  speed,  about  1.200  r.  p.  m.. 
and  consumes  considerable  power,  while 
the  chain  conveyor  runs  much  more 
slowly  and  takes  but  very  little  power 
from  the  engine.  Some  companies  have 
discontinued  the  manufacture  of  the 
blower  type  of  conveyor,  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  still  making  both  recommend  the 
eLa<1u  ^vpe  ^0r  use  with  small  mills, 
which  is  pretty  good  testimony  in  their 
favor-  R.  n.  s. 


Teacher:  “What  is  the  highest  for 
£m2n*m.al  hfe?”  Little  Peter  (quickly) 
The  giraffe.”— Boston  Globe. 


OUR.  SERVICE 

is  the  kind  you  would  want 
if  you  could  know  batteries 
inside  and 


(t\  \  TE.  will  make  your  bat- 
VV  tery  last  longer — no 
matter  what  its  brand.  Say 
you  bring  us  your  battery.  You’re  sure  it's 
‘dead/  You  are  willing  to  buy  a  new  one. 

But  no,  there  is  no  sale.  For  we  open  your 
battery  up,  show  you  where  a  slight  repair  will 
make  it  as  frisky  as  a  spring  lamb,  and  give  you 
a  guarantee  of  8  months  more  battery  life.** 

“We’ve  saved  you  money  and  made  an  honest  profit. 

And  when  you  really  need  a  new  battery  we’ll  be  glad  to 
sell  you  the  USL — the  one  with  Machine-Pasted  Plates.** 

“The  reason  we  USL  men  prosper  is  that,  once  people 
try  our  honestly  built  battery  or  our  Golden  Rule  Ser¬ 
vice,  they  know  we’re  the  right  people  to  trade  with.** 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Likely  there’s  one  of  our  fifteen  hundred  service  stations  in  your  town.  If  there  isn’t,  for  the 
address  of  the  handiest,  just  drop  •  post  card  to  the  nearest  of  the  following  distributors: 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  Electric  Service,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gander  Automotive  &  Electric  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y 
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The  USL 
Farm  Lighting  \ 
Storage  Battery 


GRANGERS  LIME 


To  get  top  prices  for  your  potatoes  you  must  assure 
buyers  of  strict  dependability  of  grading.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with 
hand-graded  potatoes. 

You  can  establish  a  standard  for  uniformity  of  grading  that  the  buyer 
will  recognize  and  pay  top  prices  for  by  grading  your  potatoes  with  the 

'Boggs  Potato  Grader 

Your  No.  1  ’s  will  then  vary  less  than  3  %  and  will  command  a  higher 
price  than  hand-graded  potatoes.  The  Boggs  grades  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  sizes  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  eliminates  culls  and  dirt— all  in  one 
operation.  Can’t  injure  or  bruise  potatoes  because  grading  is  done  by 
carrying  potatoes  up  over  an  endless  belt. 

One  man  can  grade  and  sort  at  the  same  time,  and  do  three  or  four 
men’s  work.  Operated  by  hand,  motor  or  engine. 

Its  capacity  ranges  from  25  to  250  barrels  per  hour.  _  Prices  $55.00 
and  up. 

Send  at  once  for  Booklet. 

Boggs  Manufacturing  Corporation,  11  Main  Street,  Atlanta  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Attractive  territory  still  open.  A  live-wire  can  make 
big  money  selling  the  Boggs.  Write  for  exclusive  agency  proposition. 


Galvanised—  •  ML  Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. 

Apollo-Kkystone  Copper  Steel  Gal  vanizod  Sheets  are  the  most  dur- 
abl'j,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather ' 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing.  Tanks, 
Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  ‘‘Better  Buildings"  booklet-g 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburth.  P 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener** 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Successors 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES  :  P.  0.  Box  915,  Hartford.  Conn..  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  WORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


HORSES 
Pull  This 
Easy  Spreader 

_ _  Light  draft— easy  pulling— easy  to  load 

flow  down>— easy  to  unload.  The  sensible,  practical 
Kemp-Climax  Spreader  pays  biggest  profits  to  users. 
Spreads  evenly,  quickly,  all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime  tor  other  fertilizer.  Indestructible  enclosed 
drum  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shreda  with  wide 
strips.  \sk  for  "Saving  and  Application  of  Manure, 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader. 

/Voter.:  Write  for  aKractiu*  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.  m.  S£B«: 


J£EMP-CLIM£X 


fVhen  you  u%ite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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BARGAINS 

BIG  SA  VINGS  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Kim3  h  i  .d  a1T  such  savings  as  we  are  able  to  offer  now  at  Farm 

«He  n? £  adqnarters.  In  proof  of  this  we  are  illustrating  and  describing  and 
pricing  in  this  Advertisement  just  a  few  articles  selected  from  the  hundreds  shown  in 
the  pages  of  our  New  Free  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  for  distribution  Fvery  prtce  on 
Pa®®  means  a  saving  to  you.  Every  article  we  offer  carries  our  quality  Guarantee 
—full  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Every  sale  we  make  is  with  the  distinct 
understanding  and  agreement  that  you  must  he  pleased  or  no  sale.  For  this  reason 
you  are  absolutely  safe  in  sending  us  your  order  and  vour  money  for  anything  shown 
Advertisement.  We  refer  you  to  the  published  of  this  paper  to  any  hank  or 

bflity  ^,Be"fe™stn?admTnvXSfevon°mPaV?  opc™tin*  out,of  New  York  as  to  our  responsi- 
ij  welter  still-— -many  of  youi  neighbors  have  purchased  from  us  and  nn  fpii  vnn 

!So“V??"0rJ'  ,Mr  d0”""E8  "  us-  »”<>  l'"”'  n,uc),'  “S/?„Von  evely  puShS 
to'slrv.",^"'  11  ls  w  Company  organized 

mmmrnmmmmm 


BARGAINS  IN  ROOFING 

Our  Pyramid,  Shedwell  and  National  Chief, 
easy-to-lay  roofings,  are  of  the  finest  quali¬ 
ties  and  sold  much  under  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  due  to  large  supplies 
secured  before  recent  advances. 
In  our  three  grades  and  various 
weights  in  each  grade,  we  offer 
a  quality  suited  to  your  every 
need  and  at  astonishingly  low 
prices.  Made  of  selected  long 
fiber  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
with  asphalt,  they  are  weather 
proof,  water  proof,  storm  proof 
and  practically  fire  proof.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  the  fire  underwrit¬ 
er*  011  ^  ,crs-  None  better  at  any  price. 

.  •'!' — 1-Ply  National  Chief  Rubber  Roof¬ 
ing,  $2.10;  2-ply,  $2.60;  3-ply,  $.2.00.  GP  321 
77  Slatc  Surfaced,  $3.75;  extra  heavy, 

$4.35.  Cement  and  nails  free  with  every  roll. 


FEED  GRINDER  BARGAIN 

The  National  Chief  Feed  Grinder  is  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  grinder  on  the  market— no  other 
machine  at  anywhere 
near  the  price  compares 
with  it.  Takes  little 
power,  grinds  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn  or  small 
grains  without  changing 
burrs.  Selected  steel  con¬ 
struction,  grinds  coarse 
or  fine  at  will,  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted,  lasts  a 
lifetime.  No.  D-1662  0- 

,  ,  inch  Mill,  capacity  6  to 

10  bu.  dry  ear  corn  or  6  to  20  bu.  shelled 
corn,  wheat,  oats  or  barley  per  hour.  Price, 
with  one  extra  set  of  burrs,  $27.00.  Eight- 
inch  mill,  $35.00.  10-incli  mill,  $46.50. 


LIME  SPREADER  BARGAIN 

We. sold  a  lot  of  these  Lime  Spreaders  last 
spring — in  fact  sales  ran  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations.  We  have  a  quantity  left  which 


No.G382 


$4g00 


V1C,  .0,d  Price— while  they  last. 
The  National  Lime  Spreader,  is  the  best, 
smest  and  most  satisfactory  spreader  on 
the  market.  It  is  thoroughly  well  made, 
has  steel  scraper  agitator— positive  action 
without  gears,  cranks,  shakers  or  chains. 
It  s  a  wonder  in  quality  and  a  wonder  in 
price.  Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  30  days’  trial.  Order  a  AC  AA 
early.  Px-ice,  . «p*lD.UU 


SAW  FRAME  BARGAIN 

No.  G-738.  Where  can  you  find  a  small  tilt¬ 
ing  table  saw  frame,  thoroughly  well  made 
from  selected  matei-ials,  taking  any  size 
saw  blade  up  to  22- 
inch,  and  requiring 
only  1  to  3  horse 
power,  for  so  low  a 
price?  Takes  round 
wood  up  to  10  inches 
in  diameter — 35  lb. 
balance  wheel,  pul¬ 
ley  5-in.  diameter — 
strong,  solidly  made 
.  and  guaran-  $1Q  tr<> 

teed  by  us.  Bnrgnm  price,  . 

No.  G-750 — 20-in.  Saw  Blade.  Price,  $5.70 
No.  G-752 — 22-in.  Saw  Blade.  Price,  $6.90 


BARGAINS  IN  FEED  CUTTERS 

Here  is  a  hand  Feed  Cutter  at  . 
price  far  below  present  values 
We  have  them  on  a 
contract  made  last 
year  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the 
saving.  Three  cuts 
to  one  turn  of  the 
crank.  Hardwood 
fr5me, securely  bolt¬ 
ed,  11 14-inch  temp¬ 
ered  steel  knife.  Shear  cut  ... 
lengths  of  %  to  1%  inch.  Capacity  tl 
from  150  to  200  lbs.  dry  corn  fodder  Cl  Q  OA 
per  hour.  Bargain  at . 


BARGAIN  IN  FEED  COOKER 

Made  of  16-gauge  steel,  with 
12x15  door,  large  flange  east 
iron  kettle.  Burns  cobs  or 
wood.  Extremely  useful  for 
cooking  feed,  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  etc.  18-gal. 
size,  $14.50;  22-gal.  $17.00;  30- 
gal.  $20.30;  45-gal.  $23.00;  60- 
gal.  $27.50;  100-gal.  $39.25. 


BARGAINS  IN  GRIST  MILLS 

G-598 — A  handy  Grist  Mill  to  attach  to  table, 
especially  designed  for  cracking  corn  and 
for  grinding  grist  for  poul¬ 
try  feed  and  table  use  from 
corn  and  other  small  grain. 

18 -inch  balance  wheel; 
grinding  plate  adjusted  by 
band  wheel.  High  grade  and 
guaranteed  satisfac-  CA  Cf| 
lory.  Underpriced  at*P’***" 

Our  new  fall  catalog  shows 
a  full  line  of  mills  for  the 
farm,  all  at  very  low  prices.  r  ' 

We  will  send  it  free  by  return  mail  on 
request. 


BARGAIN  IN  KITCHEN  PUMP 

No.  GD-334 — For  cisterns  or 
wells  not  over  20  feet  deep.  Has 
revolving  top  so  handle  can  lie 
turned  to  any  position.  Re¬ 
quires  no  extra  cylinder,  as 
body  of  pump  is  the  cylinder. 
Fitted  for  1  !4  inch  pipe.  Co  ca 

Bargain  price . 4W.OW 

Our  free  Fall  Catalog  shows  big 
savings  in  Pumps  and  Pump 
Jacks.  It’s  free. 


SAVE  A  THIRD  ON  A  GASOLINE-KEROSENE  ENGINE 

National  Chief  Kerosene-Gasoline  Engines  are  doing  wonderful  work  for  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  the  east — giving  them  more  than  rated  horse  power  at  a  big  saving  in  ope¬ 
rating  cost  over  engines  of  similar  horse  power  and  sold  by  us  at  a  first  cost  that 
saved  them  at  least  a  third.  Don't  think  of  buying  an  engine ‘until  you  have  first  sent 
for  our  new  fall  catalog,  illusti-ating  and  describing  this  wonderful  engine,  ready  now 
to  he  sent  free  and  postpaid  to  you  if  you  will  send  a 
post  card  asking  for  it. 

The  National  Chief  comes  in  five  sizes,  it  is  made  for  us 
exclusively  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
manufacturers  in  America ;  it  is  equipped  to  use  either 
kerosene  or  gasoline  and  you  can  change  from  one  fuel 
to  the  other  instantly;  it  is  throttle  governed  and  has  the 
famous  Webster  Magneto  as  regular  equipment. 

You  cannot  find  a  better  power  plant,  no  matter  what 
the  name,  mxike  or  price,  as  hundreds  of  our  customers 

will  tell  you.  It  is  a  money-making,  money-saving  en-  - 

gine,  sold  at  a  big  saving,  and  you  can  buy  it  either  on  easy  payments,  as  you  can 
spare  the  money,  or  for  cash.  The  1*4  horse  (which  uses  gasoline  only)  sells  for  $57.75; 
the  3-horse  for  $100.00;  the  5-horse  for  $132.00;  the  7-horse  for  $204.00  and  the  12- 
horse  for  $372.00. 

^ ®  al,so  f.ul.'Jlis,J!  completely  equipped  with  portable  saw'  rigs,  and  on  truck  for  mov- 
eoV-  a a  wherever  needed.  Guaranteed  for  five  years — money  back  if  not 

satisfied  after  .,0  days  trial  on  your  ow  n  farm.  Don’t  buy  until  you  read  all 
about  it  in  our  free  catalog.  Ask  for  this  free  hook  today. 


Send  ci  Postal  and  get  a  copy  of  this  Free  Book 

canu°t  afford  to  buy  any  kind  of  farm  equipment  until  you  have  | 
first  sent  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  fall  catalog.  It  has  been  very  I 
caiclully  revised,  the  lines  have  been  extended  and  new  lines  added. 
iou  cannot  buy  better  goods  at  home  or  elsewhere  at  anywhere 
near  our  prices.  This  is  in  truth  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters”— 
the  place  where  every  farmer  can  buy  needed  farm  equipment  in  the 
lull  confidence  that  he  will  always  secure  the  best  to  be  had  for  any 
purpose  and  always  at  a  saving.  We  bring  the  factory  nearer  to  you, 
consumer,  and  in  doing  so  we  make  your  dollar  go-  further  than 
it  will  go  anywhere  else  we  know  of.  You  can  quickly  prove  this 
to  your  own  satisfaction  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  this  free  hook  and 
r  compai mg  our  merchandise  and  prices  with  the  merchandise  and 

prices  of  any  other  dealer.  More  than  5,000  farmers  have  saved  monev  here  in  the 
past  few  months.  Just  a  letter  or  a  post  card  will  LrlS™  tlX  book  bv* return  m^l 
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Traveling  in  Alaska 

To  travel  in  Alaska,  especially  during 
Winter,  is  very  inconvenient.  You  must 
remember  that  we  have  no  railroads  nor 
any  other  roads,  either.  All  we  have  in 
the  northern  peninsula  is  trails— trails 
that  carry  us  over  tundras,  with  their 
“nigger-heads.”  over  rocks  and  icc  blocks, 
up  on  the  hills  and  down  into  the  valleys, 
running  hither  and  thither  to  avoid  the 
worst  ])1  aces. 

A  trip  from  our  place  to  Nome,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  200  miles,  takes  us  eight  days 
[under  ordinary  conditions.  Some  times 
it  takes  two  weeks  or  more.  You  see.  our 
“train”  is  a  dog  team.  Seven  dogs  are 
considered  an  ordinary  team  for  pulling 
a  sled  with  the  teamster  and  on£  or  two 
passengers,  but  in  hauling  heavier  loads 
some  15  or  17  dogs  are  used  before  one 
sled.  They  are  hitched  to  a  low  line,  two 
and  two  abreast,  except  one  in  the  lead. 
The  leader  is  especially  trained,  and  the 
worth  of  the  team  depends  upon  him. 

The  teamster  stands  on  the  runners  at 
the  back  of  the  sled,  holding  on  to  a  pair 
of  handlebars,  like  the  handles  of  a  plow, 
in  order  to  guide  the  .sled  and  keep  it 
from  tipping  over  on  rough  places.  lie 
directs  the  dogs  by  calling  gee  or  ho  to 
them  when  he  wants  them  to  turn  either 
to  the  left  or  the  right.  There  is  also  a 
brake  at  the  back  of  the  sled,  on  which 
he  steps  to  stop  the  dogs  if  they  go  too 
fast  or  refuse  to  obey. 

The  traveler  has  to  be  well  dressed,  as 
he  never  knows  what  kind  of  weather  lie 
will  encounter  during  his  trip.  A  pair 
of  high  reindeer  boots,  a  pair  of  dog  or 
reindeer  mittens,  two  “parkas,”  one  of 
squirrel  and  one  of  reindeer  skins,  and  one 
fur  cap.  is  what  we  have  on  us.  In  the 
sled  we  put  a  canvas  cover  and  then  our 
sleeping  bag.  which  is  made  of  heavy  rein¬ 
deer  skins.  If  it  is  real  cold,  below  40 
under  zero,  we  crawl  into  the  bag;  other¬ 
wise  we  stay  on  top,  so  we  can  run  along 
with  the  t<*am  when  we  feel  like  running. 

When  the  dogs  are  all  hitched  up  we 
jump  into  the  sled,  the  teamster  standing 


of  shoes  fastened  together  with  hay  wire  • 
that  is  all  I  had  left.  I  had  good' clothes 
and  several  pair  of  good  shoes  burn  yf 
good  wife  lost  all.  Through  the  kindness 
of  neighbors  we  were  able  to  keep  house 
iu  the  chicken  house  before  the  week’s 
end.  My  incubator  with  10  dozen  eves 
was  a  bad  loss,  and  the  old  fiddle,  whi.  t. 
makes  me  fee!  bad. 

My  chicken  house  is»  04  ft.  long,  eo 
you  see.  we  had  room  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable.  That  was  split  cedar  also 
I  have  12  acres  cleared  and  in  grass,  and 
am  now  clearing  some  of  my  rich  bottom 
land  for  potatoes  and  loganberries.  This 
its  the  best  district  for  logans  in  the  conn 
try.  I  have  the  finest  running  water  a 
good  spring,  the  best  of  fuel  and  good 
fresh  air.  Hut  money — I  hardly  know 
what  it  looks  like.  There  have  been 
months  that  we  had  no  sugar  or  potatoes 
A  neighboring  herd  destroyed  things  last 
year — no  fencing.  I  have  just  joined  over 
a  mile  of  rail  fences.  Some  people  tell 
me  I  have  worked.  Considering  that  I 
was  not  well  when  I  started.  I  think  I 
have  done  fairly  well.  If  I  had  been  real 
well.  I  would  have  done  better;  but  mv 
health  is  improving,  and  I  am  no  Spring 
chicken.  as  I  commenced  reading  Tin: 
R-  X.-Y.  back  in  the  ’50s,  when  old  John 
Plowhandler  was  an  able  contributor.  I 
am  like  the  prodigal  son.  I  am  away 
from  The  Rural  table  eating  the  husks'; 
hut  when  I  get  returns  from  my  well- 
grown  potato  crop.  I  shall  be  found  back 
at  the  Rural  feast  in  my  best  bib  and 
tucker.  Please  keep  the  fatted  calf  till  I 
come.  f.  A.  PALMS. 

Jefferson  Co..  Wash. 


The  Trials  of  a  Kite 

The  T Teddy  Neics  Letter  tells  what 
happened  to  a  set  of  scientific  kites  put 
tip  in  Georgia  to  obtain  air  records: 

They  consisted  of  strong  wooden  frames 
about  7x7x8  feet.  Each  kite  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  about  12  yards  of  fine  cambric 
and  attached  to  fine  piano  wire.  They 


Waiting  For  the  Rural-Mail  Carrier 


at  the  handle  bars.  He  calls  “mush”  to 
his  dogs,  and  off  we  are  with  high  speed. 
[The  first  roadhouse,  Alaskan  hotel,  is 
[about  25  miles  away,  and  that  is  as  far 
as  we  travel  the  first  day  during  midwin¬ 
ter.  In  the  Spring  we  stop  at  the  first 
roadhouse  for  lunch  and  continue  to  the 
next  place,  about  25  miles  away.  Forty 
to  50  miles  is  considered  a  long  trip  in 
one  day.  The  dogs  are  tired,  and  we  are 
stiff,  so  we  are  glad  to  be  here,  even  if  it 
is  not  very  inviting.  We  stop  over  night 
and  get  up  early  the  next  morning  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  journey.  labs  a.  ALM quist. 

Unalakleet.  Alaska. 


“Hard  Knocks,”  but  No  “Knocker” 

[These  are  hard  and  stringent  times 
for  many  of  us.  The  great  unrest  in  the 
country  is  infectious,  and  many  of  us  are 
led  to  think  that  our  own  troubles  take 
the  premium,  and  that,  our  own  lot  is  “the 
limit.”  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  realize 
that  “there  are  others.”  and  we  gladly 
print  the  following  letter  from  a  brave 
soul  far  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who 
takes  his  big  share  of  trouble  and  hard 
knocks  with  a  smile.] 

Less  than  two  years  ago  I  started 
hewing  out  a  farm  on  this  wild  land  of 
Western  Washington.  I  was  10  days 
making  a  trail  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  road  to  my  land.  I  built  a 
cabin  of  split  cedar,  cleared  a  small  patch 
of  ground  and  then  built  a  house  31x48  ft., 
all  out  of  split  cedar.  I  packed  every¬ 
thing  from  rai.road.  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  up  the  hill  to  the  new  house. 
My  furniture  was  billed  at  1.800  lbs.  I 
then  got  an  incubator,  billed  at  410  lbs. 
I  packed  it.  [Tc  “pack”  means  to  carry, 
a  common  term  for  carrying  any  sort  <>f 
merchandise  in  the  West. — Eds.]  My 
house  was  ex'  ' ’y  400  ft.  elevation  above 
railroad. 

While  bur^og  brush  this  Spring  1 
burned  the  house  and  everything  in  it. 
My  money.  Liberty  bond,  papers  and  most 
of  my  tools  that  were  never  outside 
burned.  I  had  one  old  shirt  with  one 
sleeve  torn  off,  ragged  overalls  and  a  pair 


were  let  out  and  hauled  in  by  a  reel  oper¬ 
ated  by  electric  motor.  Due  to  a  defec¬ 
tive  splice,  four  of  the  kites  with  about 
three  miles  of  wire  broke  away  and  flew 
about  18  miles  before  the  wire  became  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  tree.  A  farmer  telephoned 
i he  news  to  the  aerological  station,  but 
before  the  party  sent  out  to  recover  the 
kites  could  reach  them,  some  negroes  had 
wrecked  the  first  one  and  stolen  the  cloth, 
which  was  later  found  in  nine  pieces  in 
various  cabins.  The  other  three  kites, 
when  the  first  one  was  separated  from 
them,  escaped  and  flew  about  three  miles 
farther.  During  the  flight,  however,  the 
wire  became  entangled  with  a  boy  and 
a  mule  plowing  iu  a  field.  The  boy 
grasped  the  wire  and  cut  and  burned  his 
hands.  The  mule  became  so  entangled  in 
the  wire  that  the  help  of  three  men  was 
required  to  release  him.  The  three  kites 
were  finally  caught  in  another  tree,  which 
was  cut  down  bv  another  party  of  ne¬ 
groes.  and  in  falling  wrecked  the  second 
kite,  which  was  dismantled  by  the  negroes. 
The  two  remaining  kites  again  escaped, 
flew  about  three  miles  farther  and  lauded 
in  one  of  the  tallest  pine  trees  in  the 
region.  The  third  kite  had  a  meteoro¬ 
graph  attached,  which  was  recovered  un¬ 
damaged.  A  heavy  rain  came  on,  how¬ 
ever.  and  the  two  remaining  kites  were 
broken  up  and  finally  abandoned. 


A  Community  Mail  Box  Post 

I  have  just  studied  out  a  scheme  to 
accommodate  our  rural  free  delivery  car¬ 
rier  where  there  are  several  boxes.  On 
most  corners  you  will  notice  each  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  separate  mail-box  post.  That 
means  a  stop  and  start  to  each  box.  My 
scheme  is  to  stop  once  for  all  boxes. 
There  is  one  post,  and  arms  made  of  2x6 
in.  stuff.  36-in.  long  in  each  piece.  The 
two  pieces  are  halved  in  center.  Hole  is 
bored  in  post,  also  iu  arms.  I  used  a 
1-in.  bolt,  14  in.  long;  that  gives  ample 
strength  to  hold  cross  in  place.  Picture 
shows  the  post.  Our  little  daughter, 
Florence,  is  here  to  greet  our  carrier. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  fbank  a.  humbebt. 
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Power  and  Light 
with  the  Quiet  Knight  * 


Finest  Story  Ever 
"Wrillon /or  Far  mens  -  Free 

Have  You  Received  Your  Copy  Yet? 


a  RE  you  interested  in  better  living — more 
comfort  and  leisure,  less  labor  r 

Then  you  must  have  this  book.  You  have 
never  read  anything  like  it.  You  will  never 
put  it  down  until  you  have  read  the  last  word 

of  it. 

More  interesting  than  many  a  novel,  espe¬ 
cially  to  women,  it  tells  how  city  comforts 
have  come  to  the  farm;  how  every  dark  cor¬ 
ner  has  been  brightened,  how  the  burden  of 
toil  has  been  lifted  from  women’s  shoulders, 
and  sons  and  daughters  made  more  con¬ 
tented. 

Reading  this  book,  a  farmer  sees  /us 
home  transformed  into  a  city  dwelling;  his 


wife  happier  with  less  toil  and  more  com¬ 
fort;  his  children  with  a  new  satisfaction  in 
the  farm. 

Inspired  by  the  message  of  this  book, 
thousands  of  farmers  have  brought  electric¬ 
ity  to  their  farms,  and  year  ’round  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness  with  it. 

You  can  read  this  same  book  with  its  won¬ 
derful  message.  You  will  enjoy  this  ro¬ 
mantic  tale  of  how  greater  happiness 
and  comfort  have  come  to  the  farm. 

Send  for  it  now,  while  copies  are 
still  available,  free. 

Aid  yourself.  Clip  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail,  today.  /<?v 
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Old-time  Politics 

“What  is  the  matter  with  this  political 
campaign?” 

An  old  man  who  can  remember  public 
events  far  back  to  the  Civil  War  and 
beyond  asked  that  question  the  other  day. 
lie  said  this  campaign  reminded  him  more 
of  a  Sunday  .school  convention.  Nobody 
was  lighting,  and  very  few  such  epithets 
as  “liar”  or  “thief’  or  “rascal”  were  be¬ 
ing  used.  In  these  days  no  one  seems  to 
care  who  is  to  be  elected.  We  are  all  too 
-  busy  trying  to  pay  our  bills.  The  old 
man  bewailed  the  loss  of  power  and  in¬ 
terest  in  this  generation.  He  thought 
this  quiet  indifference  meant  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  lost  our  political  vigor. 
Having  been  through  some  of  those  old- 
time  battles,  I  cannot  fully  agree  with 
him.  It  is  true  that  few  people  seem 
interested,  yet  they  will  all  vote  this 
year,  and  I  think  the  quiet  and  thought¬ 
ful  study  most  of  them  are  making  will 
prove  as  effective  as  the  big  noise  and 
excitement  we  used  to  have.  We  are 
merely  doing  things  differently  now. 
Whether  the  great  excitement  of  those  old 
political  days  made  us  better  citizens  is 
a  question  which  has  long  puzzled  me. 
I  know  that,  in  those  nervous  and  high- 
strung  days  we  did  many  foolish  things 
as  a  part  of  “polities.”  On  the  other 
hand.  I  wish  sometimes  that  our  people 
could  get  as  thoroughly  worked  up  over 
the  tribute  we  are  paying  to  the  profiteers 
as  we  did  in  those  old  days  over  the 
tariff  and  the  slavery  issue. 

sjs  sfc  $  £  sfc 

I  can  well  remember  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  between  Garfield  and  Han¬ 
cock.  The  Democrats  felt  that  they  had 
been  robbed  of  the  Presidency  in  ’76.  but 
as  they  failed  to  renominate  Tilden  the 
Republicans  called  them  quitters.  I  had 
.  dropped  out  of  college  for  awhile  to  work 
as  hired  man  for  a  farmer  in  a  Western 
State,  and  we  certainly  had  a  great  time. 
This  farmer  was  an  old  soldier :  he  was 
a  good  talker  and  thought  well  of  his 
own  exploits.  When  you  found  that  com¬ 
bination  40  years  ago  you  struck  a  red- 
hot  partisan.  The  man’s  wife  was  a 
Democrat,  because  her  father  had  been. 
She  was  one  of  those  small  black-eyed 
women  who  acquire  the  habit  of  dominat¬ 
ing  things  in  the  schoolroom  and  then 
concentrate  the  habit  when  they  take  a 
school  of  one  pupil  in  the  home.  Her 
brother  lived  on  the  next  farm.  He  had 
turned  Republican,  because  he  wanted  to 
be  elected  county  clerk.  It.  was  fully 
worth  the  price  of  admission  to  sit  by  the 
fire  some  stormy  night  and  hear  this 
woman  put.  those  two  Republicans  on  the 
broiler  of  her  tongue.  They  were  big 
men,  fully  capable  of  holding  their  own 
in  any  ordinary  argument,  but  this  small 
woman  cowed  them  as  she  formerly  did 
her  ABC  pupils.  It  was  enough  to 
make  any  young  man  very  thoughtful 
about  marrying  a  successful  teacher  to 
see  this  small  woman  point  a  finger  at 
her  big  husband  and  say : 

“Now,  John  Crandall,  don’t  you  dare 
to  say  if  isn’t  the  truth !” 

And  John  didn’t  dare,  though  from  his 
political  religion  it  might  be  a  base  fab¬ 
rication.  One  day,  after  a  particularly 
bard  thrust.  John  and  I  were  digging 
potatoes,  and  he  unburdened  his  mind  a 
little  : 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing:  any  man  who 
marries  a  good  school  marm  takes  his  life 
in  liis  hands — his  political. life,  anyway!” 

• — and  he  pushed  his  fork  into  the  ground 
as  though  he  was  spearing  a  Democrat! 
“And  yet,”  he  added,  as  he  threw  out  a 
fine  hill  of  potatoes,  “sometimes  I  kinder 
think  it’s  worth  the  risk !” 

My  great  regret  is  that  this  lady  did 
not  live  to  celebrate  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment!  With  the  ballot  in  her 
hand  she  would  have  stirred  excitement 
even  into  this  dull  campaign  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  worked  all  day,  and  went  around 
arguing  most  of  the  night  during  that  hot 
campaign.  The  names  we  had  for  the 
Democrats  would  not  bear  repeating  here. 
The  other  side  -went  around  with  pieces 
of  chalk,  making  the  figures  “321”  on 
every  fence  and  building  or  on  stones. 
That  represented  the  sum  of  money  which 
General  Garfield  was  said  to  have  stolen. 
The  Republicans  marched  around  in  pro¬ 
cessions  carrying  a  pair  of  overalls  tied 
to  a  pole,  representing  one  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  condidates.  Oh.  it  was  a  “cam¬ 
paign  of  education”  without  doubt !  And 
then  Maine  voted !  John  and  his  brother- 
in-law  had  been  playing  Maine  as  their 
trump  card. 

“Wait  till  you  bear  from  the  old  Pine 
Tree  State.  As  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the 
Union  !” 

John  felt  so  sure  of  it  that  even  his 
wife  was  a  little  fearful.  The  day  after 
the  Maine  election  John  and  I  were  seed¬ 
ing  wheat  on  a  hill  back  from  the  road. 
There  were  no  telephones  in  those  days, 
and  news  traveled  elowly — we  were  eight 
miles  from  town.  In  the  late  afternoon 
we  heard  a  noise  from  the  distant  road. 
There  was  old  Peleg  Leonard  driving  his 
old  white  horse  up  the  road  at.  full  speed 
and  roaring  out  an  old  campaign  song : 

“Wait  for  the  wagon.  Wait  for  the  wagon, 
We’ll  all  take  a  ride !” 

The  demand  for  prohibition  in  those 
days  was  confined  to  a  few  “wild-eyed 
fanatics.”  and  Peleg  was  not  one  of  them, 
especially  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  D  nmocrnts  got  n  chnnce  to  yell.  We 
saw  Lim  stop  in  front  <f  the  horse  ai,  ’  1 


wave  his  arms  as  he  told  the  news  to 
Sarah. 

“Looks  sorter  bad.  Can  it  be  that 
Maine  has  gone  back  on  us?”  said  John 
as  he  saw  the  celebrator  go  on  his  way 

We  usually  had  a  cold  supper  on  such 
days,  but  now  we  saw  the  smoke  pouring 
from  The  kitchen  chimney,  and  the  horn 
blew  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
John  and  I  put,  up  the  horses,  washed  our 
faces  at  the  pump  and  walked  into  the 
kitchen  as  only  two  dejected  Republicans 
can  travel.  You  see.  it  wasn’t  so  bac 
for  the  Democrats.  They  were  used  to 
being  defeated,  and  had  made  no  great 
claims.  I  was  young  then,  and  youth  is 
intensely  partisan.  Since  that  day  I  have 
voted  on  four  different  party  tickets,  and 
glory  in  the  fact  that  I  am  not  “hide¬ 
bound.” 

Sarah  had  on  her  best  black  silk  with 
the  white  apron  with  lace  edges.  She 
had  cooked  some  hot  biscuit  and  dished 
up  some  of  her  famous  plum  preserve  and 
actually  skimmed  a  pan  of  milk  to  serve 
thick  cream. 

"Maine  is  gone  Democratic!''  she  cried 
“ Hurrah  for  Hancock!  Bread  and 
water’s  good  enough  for  Republicans  in 
this  hour  of  triumph,  but  I  know  the  fat 
of  the  land  will  taste  like  gall  to  both  of 
you.  Sit  right  down  and  feast,  because 
the  country’s  safe!” 

Physically  that  supper  was  perfect. 
There  never  were  finer  hot.  buseuits  or 
better  plum  preserve  or  finer  cold  chicken  ! 
Spiritually  it  was  the  saddest  and  most 
depressing  meal  on  record.  We  made  a 
full  meal.  I  can  go  back  into  the  years 
and  see  that  big  farmer  gnawing  half  a 
chicken  under  command  of  his  wife.  You 
remember  “King  Robert  of  Sicily”  in 
Longfellow’s  poem  : 


“The  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes 
touch.” 


at  his 


And  so  with  poor  John.  That  fine 
hicken  tasted  exactly  like  crow  as  Sarah 
sat  by  and  “rubbed  it  in.”  Oh,  politics, 
where  are  the  charms  we  formerly  saw  in 
tliv  face? 

***** 

John  and  I  surely  dawdled  over  our 
chores  that  night.  We  had  no  great  de¬ 
sire  to  go  in  and  hear  the  news.  Finally 
Sarah  came  to  the  door  and  called  us. 

“Say.”  said  John  to  me  as  we  started 
for  the  house,  “you  go  to  college.  Dave 
you  ever  studied  logic  or  what  they  call 
psychology  ?” 

“While  I  am  no  expert  at  either  sub¬ 
ject.  T  know  what  they  mean.” 

“Well,  now,  suppose  your  wife  got  af¬ 
ter  you  like  that,  how  would  you  use 
those  studies  to  keep  her  quiet?  What’s 
the  use  of  an  education  if  it  don’t  help 
you  keep  peace  in  the  family?” 

So  I  unwisely  told  John  that  he  ought 
to  tell  his  wife  that  a  woman  by  law 
obtained  her  citizenship  from  her  hus¬ 
band.  That  citizenship  was  the  essence 
of  politics ;  therefore  the  wife  should  by 
law  belong  to  her  husband’s  party.  I  am 
older  now  in  years,  and  I  know  better  than 
to  give  any  man  arguments  in  a  debate 
with  his  wife.  The  Maine  election,  how¬ 
ever.  had  made  us  desperate.  So  John 
marched  in  with  a  very  confident  step 
and  elaborated  my  arguments.  He  was 
quite  impressive  when  he  assured  her 
that  the  law  declared  that  a  woman  ac¬ 
quired  her  political  principles  from  her 
husband.  It  did  not  work,  however. 

“Don’t  you  tell  me!  I  didn’t  marry 
any  principles  at  all  when  I  married  you. 
ITow  is  a  man  going  to  give  any  prin¬ 
ciples  to  his  wife  when  he  never  had  any 
to  give?  My  father  was  a  Democrat, 
and  I  take  my  politics  from  him.  He 
was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,  and 
you  know  it.  I  inherit  my  polities,  I 
do — I  didn’t  marry  them  !” 

The  truth  is  that  Sarah’s  father  was 
an  old  war  Democrat  who  came  near 
being  tarred  and  feathered  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  one  of  the  saving  graces  of 
modern  civilization  is  the  fact  that  a 
woman’s  father  is  always  an  immortal — 
never  needing  any  defense — his  virtues 
being  self-evident,  while  her  husband  is 
a  de-mortal  who  can  hardly  hope  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  citizen  except  through  long 
years  of  patient  service !  His  only  hope 
lies  in  the  future  when  he  has  a  daughter 
of  his  own. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  Henry  Wilkins.  Sarah’s  brother, 
was  running  for  county  clerk.  We  held 
a  caucus  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  where 
John  and  1  and  two  farmers  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  county  convention  We 
all  went  to  the  county  seat  one  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  nominate  a  ticket.  The 
last  we  heard  from  Sarah  was: 

"Now,  Henry,  if  you  get  nominated  on 
that  renegade  ticket.  I  know'  one  man 
that  won’t  vote  for  you  and  that’s  John 
Grandall.  I  won’t  let  him  vote  if  he  has 
to  stay  in  bed  all  day  !” 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  the  “antis” 
say  woman  has  always  exercised  political 
power. 

When  we  got  to  town  we  found  the 
“drug-store  ring”  in  control.  This  was_a 
little  group  of  politicians,  let  by  Jacob 
Rpauldine  It  was  the  “Tammany  Hall” 
of  Oak  County.  This  ring  had  decided 
to  nominate  an  undertaker  from  the  west 
side  of  the  county  for  clerk.  Most,  of  the 
farmers  were  all  ready  to  quit  when  Jake 
Spaulding  said  the  word,  for  he  usuallv 
handed  out  the  little  political  jobs.  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced  in  politics 
and  ready  for  a  fight.  It  hurt  me  to  see 
that  great  crowd  of  farmers  ready  to  give 
up  the  fight  when  a  big.  fat  brute  like 
.Take  Sna aiding  and  a  few  of  his  creatures 
shook  their  heads.  So  I  called  our  dele- 
gat*  s  together  and  proposed  that  we  go 
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right  iu  where  .Take  was  and  “talk  tur¬ 
key”  to  him.  Strange,  but  John  Crandall 
was  the  only  outspoken  supporter  I  had. 
John  was  bossed  at  home  until  he  was 
like  a  lamb,  but  get  him  out  among  mcu 
and  the  pent-up  feelings  in  the  lamb  ex¬ 
panded  that  innocent  animal  into  a  lion. 
So  we  had  our  way,  and  about  25  of  us 
marched  down  the  street  to  the  court¬ 
house.  where  in  the  sheriff's  room  the 
county  committee  was  making  up  the 


You  would  have  thought  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  were  at  stake  as  we  tiled 
into  that  room.  Half  of  our  delegates 
were  ready  to  quit  when  Jake  Spaulding 
glared  at  us  over  his  spectacles. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

Dr.  Walker  was  our  spokesman,  and 
Jake  Spaulding  had  a  mortgage  on  his 
house.  You  could  see  that  mortgage 
peeking  out  from  behind  every  sentence 
of  the  doctor’s  speech.  In  effect  he  asked 
those  politicians  if  they  wouldn’t  please 
nominate  Ilenry  Wilkins  for  county  clerk. 
It  didn’t  take  .Take  long  to  put  us  where 
we  belonged. 

“No ;  the  delegates  to  this  convention 
are  going  to  nominate  Hiram  Green. 
Nothing  doing  here.  Just  fall  in  and 
work  for  the  grand  old  Republican  party ! 
And  now.  boys,  good  day ;  we’re  busy.” 

Several  of  our  delegates  started  for  the 
door.  They  were  well-disciplined  soldiers. 
1  was  not.  and  I  did  what  most  of  them 
thought  a  very  foolish  thing.  Before  I 
well  knew  it  I  was  up  in  front  making  a 
speech  to  .Take  Spaulding.  At  that  time 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  35-oent  dol¬ 
lar.  The  word  “profiteer”  was  not  in 
the  language :  but  I  think  I  did  make  it 
clear  that  these  farmers  were  there  to 
nominate  Henry  Wilkins  or  “bust”  the 
convention.  As  I  look  back  upon  if  now 
I  think  it  was  the  most  bold  and  palpable 
“bluff”  ever  attempted  at  a  county  con¬ 
vention.  And  John  Crandall  stood  beside 
me  and  pounded  his  big  hands  together 
until  the  rest  of  the  delegates  forgot  their 
fear  and  joined  in.  When  I  finished  there 
was  nothing  to  do  for  us  but  to  file  out 
of  the  courthouse. 

***** 

Then  they  turned  on  me  in  sorrow  and 
anger.  Everyone  would  now  be  a  marked 
man.  They  never  could  get  any  office 
from  .Take  Spaulding.  Even  Henry,  the 
candidate,  felt  I  had  injured  his  chances, 
for  if  he  kept  quiet  perhaps  he  might 
make  a  deal  to  get  to  be  deputy  clerk. 
But  John  Crandall  stood  by  me. 

“Good.”  he  said  :  “I’m  a  fighter.  Get 
right  up  in  convention  and  give  ’em  an¬ 
other.  I’m  going  to  vote  for  Henry  till 
the  last  man  is  out.” 

But  these  faint  hearts  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  inside  the  sheriff's 
room.  When  our  delegation  marched  out 
the  county  committee  sat  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

“Boys.”  said  .Take  Spaulding,  “It  looks 
like  they  mean  business.  We  can't  let 
that  spread.  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  take 
Henry  on  !” 

There  was  a  big  crowd  in  the  court¬ 
house.  and  the  convention  went  off  like 
a  well-oiled  machine.  They  nominated 
sheriff  and  probate  judge  and  then  the 
chairman  asked  : 

“Any  nominations  for  county  clerk?" 

T  had  my  throat  all  cleared  and  stood 
up  with:  “Mr.  Chairman.” — but  no  one 
paid  much  atttention  to  me.  The  chair¬ 
man  turned  to  the  platform  and  said  : 

“I  recognize  Judge  Spaulding.”  and 
there  was  the  big.  fat  boss  on  his  feet. 

“Mr.  Chairman.”  he  said,  “today  our 
glorious  country  lives  or  dies!  The  grand 
old  Republican  party  is  on  trial.  Every 
patriot  is  needed  in  this  great  crisis.  ITo! 
Israel,  every  man  to  his  tent!  I  there¬ 
fore  take  great  pleasure  in  nominating 
that  splendid  farmer,  that  incomparable 
patriot,  that  popular  citizen.  Henry  Wil¬ 
kins  of  Adams  township.  I  ask  you  in 
the  name  of  our  glorious  citizenship  to  put 
him  through  with  bells  on  !” 

I  stood  there  all  through  the  speech  too 
dazed  to  sit.  until  John  Crandall  pulled 
me  down.  Then  T  realized  that  for  once 
a  bluff  had  worked.  And  after  the  con¬ 
vention  I  met  .Take  Spaulding  iu  front  of 
the  courthouse.  “Young  feller.”  he  said, 
“if  you  decide  to  settle  down  in  this 
county,  let  me  know.  I’ll  have  a  little 
job  for  you.” 

We  all  rode  home  in  the  candidate’s 
wagon.  Sarah  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 

gate. 

“Well,  how  did  you  come  out?" 

“Nominated  by  acclamation.”  said 
Ilenry.  “John  and  the  young  feller  here 
did  it.  Thev  made  Jake  Spaulding  come 
up !” 

“John?” 

If  some  actress  could  put  into  a  single 
word  the  scorn  and  surprise  which  Sarah 
packed  into  her  husband’s  name  her  for¬ 
tune  would  be  made.  And  John  and  T 
stood  there  like  a  couple  of  truant  school¬ 
boys  waiting  for  the  verdict. 

“That’s  what  T  said.  John  was  fine. 
Only  for  him  I’d  have  been  defeated.” 
And  Ilenry  drove  on. 

“Now  you  two  lazy  Republicans,  get 
out  and  milk  those  cows.” 

_  We  went,  but  when  we  got  back  the 
kitchen  stove  was  roaring,  and  Sarah  was 
just  taking  out  a  pan  of  biscuits.  There 
were  ham  and  eggs  on  the  stove. 

“Now  you  sit  right  down  and  eat.  If 
I’ve  got  to  be  sister  to  a  county  clerk  I 
ivant  to  know  all  about  it.  Now.  John, 
you  tell  me  just  how  it  happened.” 

Ah.  but  those  were  the  happy  days  of 
politics.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  old- 
timers  consider  the  present  campaign 
about  like  dishwater—  in  more  ways  thau 
one?  u.  w.  c. 


In  4  Trips  Across  America 
Essex  4  Times  Breaks  Record 

San  Francisco  to  New  York — 3347  Miles 
In  4  Days ,  14  Hours ,  43  Minutes 


First  Essex 

Third  Essex 

San  Francisco  to  New  York 

San  Francisco  to  New  York — 4 

— 4  days,  14  hours,  43  min. 
Lowers  Record  12  hours,  48  min. 

days,  21  hours,  56  min. 

Lowers  Record  by  5  hours,  35  minutes. 

Second  Essex 

Fourth  Essex 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  —  5 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

days,  6  hours,  13  min. 

— 4  days,  19  hours,  17  min. 

This  car  took  a  longer  route  and  also  ran 
into  storms.  Yet  it  broke  the  former  re- 

Lowers  Record  22  hours,  1  3  min. 

cord  by  1 1  hours.  19  minutes. 

A  Proof  of  Reliability  Never  Equalled 

The  first  test  of  an  automobile  carrying  U.  S.  Mail  across  the 
American  continent  was  made  with  the  light  weight,  moderate 
priced  Essex.  And  it  resulted  in  establishing  the  Essex  as  holder 
of  the  trans-continental  record  both  ways. 

The  performance  while  of  momentous  importance  in  the  world  of 
speed  and  automobile  sportsmanship — is  of  greater  value  to  the 
motorist.  For  it  removes  all  doubt  about  the  reliability  of  light 
weight  in  the  most  difficult  and  hardest  road  service. 

Also  Holds  These  Noted  Records 

Many  other  unmatched  Essex  records  forecast  its  ability  to  break 
the  transcontinental  records  at  will.  For  instance  it  holds  the 
official  50-hour  endurance  record  of  3037  miles  in  50  hours.  It 
holds  the  24-hour  dirt  track  mark  of  1261  miles,  made  by  an 
owner-car,  which  had  previously  seen  over  12,000  miles  service. 
And  it  holds  the  world’s  24-hour  road  mark  of  1061  miles,  made 
over  Iowa  country  highways. 

Yet  these  records  are  significant  only  because  they  show  the  en¬ 
durance  and  reliability  of  every  Essex  car.  They  speak  for  the 
ability  of  any  Essex  to  duplicate  these  feats. 
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Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $  1 5  to  $30  an  Acre 

^  located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways — land  of  a 
-  kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en¬ 
able  you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

Kor  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  ami  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 


301 E.  Genesee  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


WORK  SHOES 


MEN 

AND 

BOYS 


5™-, __ _  ,  -  _  P0S 

V-Te  PAI 

postman  when 

.paid  HE  BRINGS  THE  SHOES 

HARD  SERVICE  SHOES  THAT  MEAN  REAL  ECONOMY 

for  all  the  men  and  boys  of  your  family.  Made  of 
heavy,  water-proofed  Chrome  leather  uppers,  full 
double  sole  and  hecl.leathcmuuersole.  reinforced  with 
extra  double  lock  stitching  and  clinch  nails.  These 
prices  are  possible  only  because  we  deal  with  you 
direct,  cut  out  all  unnecessary  profit  and  handling, 
deliver  to  your  door  at  fully  saving.  DI-TOK 
WORK  SHOES  are  great  shoes  for  the  money.  Every 
pair  must  satisfy  or  we  refund  your  money.  Men’s 
sizes,  wide  widths,  6 — 11,  S5.  Boys,  61s. $3.50. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON. 

DI-TOK  SYSTEM  KN-J 

509  Westminster  Street.  Providence.  R.  I. 

Send  me  a  pair  of  work  shoes.  SIZE  PRICE 

1  will  pay  the  postman . 

Name  . . . 

Address  . State . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION-  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 

marks,  or  10»* *  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  tor 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Fible  peison.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  R.  y.-Y.  would  like  to  enter  a  pen  of  ,20  pood 
R.  I.  Red  pullets  in  the  Westwood  Egg-la  ping  Con¬ 
test.  Each  pullet  is  to  he  donated  hg  a  farm  woman. 
IFc  have  now  13  entries  for  this  pen.  Keren  more 
are  needed  at  oner.  Time  is  now  short,  and  if  any 
of  our  women  readers  desire  to  enter  a  puhet  the g 
should  noli f p  vs  promptly. 

* 

WHEN  a  man  buys  a  farm  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  manure  go  along  with  the  land.  The 
general  rule  is  that  the  manure  is  a  part  of  the  real 
estate — jinless  a  tenant  feeds  stock  on  hay  and  grain 
not  produced  on  the  farm,  hut  brought  in  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Those  who  expect  to  buy  tenanted  farms  this  sea¬ 
son  should  remember  the  following  case:  A  tenant 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  owner  occupied  a  farm  and 
had  accumulated  quite  a  quantity  of  manure.  The 
farm  was  sold,  the  buyer  to  take  possession  in  about 
four  months  from  date  of  actual  sale.  The  tenant 
started  to  haul  away  the  manure,  without  any  pro¬ 
test  from  his  relative,  the  owner.  The  new  owner 
tried  to  stop  this  removal  on  the  theory  that  manure 
is  part  of  the  real  estate.  The  court  decided  against 
him  on  the  theory  that  the  buyer  did  not  become 
actual  owner, of  the  land,  under  his  contract,  until 
he  actually  obtained  possession.  He  might  even  have 
paid  for  it.  but  the  former  owner  had  authority  over 
it  until  actual  possession  was  given.  The  old  owner 
was  the  one  to  object  to  the  removal  of  the  manure. 
As  he  made  no  objection,  his  relative,  the  tenant, 
was  not  held  in  law!  This  is  one  of  the  possible 
tricks  of  the  trade  which  buyers  should  provide  for 
in  their  contract. 

EOPEE  who  drive  through  certain  parts  of  the 
country  often  come  back  wondering  where  the 
young  farmers  are.  They  see  the  work  being  done 
mostly  by  men  of  middle  years  or  older.  In  some 
sections  a  new  name,  “grandpa  farming*’  has  come 
into  use.  This  report  from  one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
readers  is  not  far  out  of  the  line: 

In  regard  to  farming  conditions,  grandpa  does  the 
farming;  grandma  helps  d<>  the  chores,  while  the  sons 
are  working  at  the  public  works,  making  from  $6  to  $10 
per  day.  Yes.  the  grandpa  farmer  is  going  down,  hut 
not  any  faster  than  his  farm,  as  formerly  nearly 
every  farmer  burned  a  limekiln  nearly  every  year,  while 
now  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  seen.  It  appears  that 
if  the  farms  keep  on  going  down  as  they  are.  in  a  few 
years  grandpa  and  grandma  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
a  disturbance  on  the  land.  In  fact,  take  the  gray¬ 
headed  man  off  the  farm  and  there  will  be  nothing  left, 
and  to  hire  is  out  of  reach.  S.  S. 

Westmoreland  Co..  Pa. 

So  long  as  labor  on  the  roads  and  other  public 
work  pays  twice  as  much  per  hour  as  a  farmer  can 
earn  at  farm  labor,  while  city  jobs  pay  even  more, 
the  younger  men  will  head  for  the  city,  unless  the 
conditions  are  such  that  they  can  see  a  good  future 
in  farming.  The  world  is  now  being  fed  and  clothed 
largely  by  men  of  mature  years.  Where  are  the 
boys  coming  on  to  take  their  places?  Many  of  them 
have  run  off  after  the  false  gods  of  a  mistaken  po¬ 
litical  economy. 

* 

Referring  to  editorial  on  page  1440  in  regard  to  the 
cyclone  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y..  T  would  advise 
those  storm-beaten  farmers  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  who 
have  stock  or  other  property  to  cell,  and  make  a  list  of  all 
property,  advertise  in  local  papers  and  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  big  auction  at  some  convenient  place  ,'ijong  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and  make  a  two  or  three  days’  sale,  if 
necessary.  This  would  give  ail  buyers  an  equal  chance, 
and  stock  would  sell  at  the  going  prices.  f.  l.  v. 

WE  have  had  many  suggestions  for  those  farm¬ 
ers  whose  barns  were  ruined.  A  number  of 
people  have  already  written  about  buying  cows. 
Several  have  asked  us  to  start  a  collection  or  fund 
for  helping  these  farmers.  As  for  the  taxes  on  their 
destroyed  property,  we  hope  at  least  to  obtain  a 
rebate.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  so  many  of  our 
readers  offer  to  help.  One  letter  with  a  'check  has 
come  from  Missouri,  and  another  offer  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  immediate  thing’ to  do  is  to  see  that 
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the  cows  can  be  wintered  at  reasonable  cost  or  sold 
at  a  fair  figure.  One  trouble  has  been  the  lack  of 
organization  among  these  farmers.  It  has  been  hard 
to  estimate  the  exact  damage  or  the  number  of  cows 
without  Winter  shelter.  Tn  such  a  case  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  must  work  at  a  disadvantage,  while 
an  organization  could  handle  such  a  calamity  much 
better.  So  that  all  the  way  from  building  up  of 
farm  business  to  its  destruction  we  find  the  absolute 
need  of  strong  co-operative  work. 

5k 

NOW  that  the  women  are  to  vote,  we  may  expect 
something  of  a  return  to  the  picturesque  lan¬ 
guage  which  gave  excitement  to  former  campaigns. 
Senator  Brandegee  of  Connecticut  opposed  suffrage. 
Finally,  after  it  was  evident  that  the  nation  wanted 
the  change,  lie  advised  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
to  ratify.  That  seems  to  us  the  most  sensible  thing 
a  man  could  do.  He  was  beaten — why  not  admit 
it  and  make  the  most  of  it?  It  is  different,  how¬ 
ever  with  an  “anti."  Miss  May  O.  Killrette.  who 
leads  the  opposition,  tells  Senator  Brandegee  what 
she  thinks  of  him : 

Is  it  true,  as  reported,  that  you  have  surrendered  to 
suffragists?  Last  year  Southern  anti-suffrage  women 
took  up  a  subscription  to  buy  a  hot  water  bottle  for 
your  opponent,  Mr.  Cummings’,  cold  feet,  and  if  today’s 
report  is  true.  Connecticut  anti-euffrage  women,  instead 
of  going  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  you.  as  the  antis  did 
for  Moses.  Barkhnrst  and  Wadsworth,  may  stay  at 
home  and  knit  wool  socks  for  their  intended  candidate. 

So  we  are  to  have  hot  water  bottles  and  wool 
socks  in  politics  as  a  cure  or  remedy  for  “cold  feet." 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  these  “antis"  are  very  poor 
losers.  What  they  expect  to  gain  by  fighting  against 
suffrage,  now  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  is  ton  much  for  the  average  man  to  under¬ 
stand. 

WE  have  watched  the  Annual  Sweet  clover 
grow  in  our  soil  until  the  plants  now  stand 
over  our  head — <53  inches  on  September  IS.  It  has 
been  a  remarkable  growth,  steady  and  rapid — big 
fat  plants,  not  only  tall,  but  branching  out  thick 
and  strong.  We  have  never  seen  any  such  growth 
on  any  legume.  We  think  that  this  clover  will  make, 
at  the  North,  a  heavier  growth  than  cow  peas  will 
make  at  the  South.  Any  man  who  has  ever  consid¬ 
ered  the  power  of  manorial  crops  to  improve  rhe 
soil  will  realize  what  that  means.  We  do  believe 
that  this  annual  clover  will  prove  the  most  useful 
manurial  crop  thus  far  introduced,  and  we  think 
it  will  change  the  entire  aspect  of  farming  and 
gardening  in  many  sections.  We  do  not  now  speak 
of  its  value  as  a  hay  or  fodder  crop.  That  will  be 
great,  but  we  think  its  chief  value  for  the  next  few 
years  will  be  as  a  cover  crop  in  orchard  or  garden. 
The  seed  is  scarce,  and  will  probably  cost  $3  an 
ounce,  or  even  more,  for  this  season.  Our  advice  is 
to  buy  a  small  quantity  only,  seed  it  early  next 
Summer  and  save  the  seed  for  future  planting.  And 
be  careful  where  you  buy.  for  it  will  be  a  terrible 
temptation  for  someone  to  mix  in  seed  of  the  old 
biennial  clover. 

OLDER  readers  know  how  we  have  for  years 
pointed  out  the  farmer’s  35-cent  dollar.  We 
have  been  ridiculed  and  attacked  by  economists, 
politicians,  middlemen  and  just  plain  dunces,  but 
we  have  kept  right  on  offering  proof.  We  have 
felt  that  in  rhe  following  proposition  lies  the  fund- 
mental  trouble  with  farming.  The  consumer's  dol¬ 
lar  is  divided  broadly  into  two  parts.  The  farmer 
gets  35  cents  and  the  various  handlers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  take  65  cents.  All  of  the  latter,  and  most 
of  the  smaller,  share  remains  in  the  town  or  city, 
adding  to  its  power  and  drawing  the  best  blood  and 
brain  of  the  country  along  with  it.  There  can  lie  but 
small  progress  for  real  reform  in  our  agricultural 
troubles  until  the  American  people  fully  understand 
just  what  all  this  means.  They  are  now  beginning 
to  understand.  At  the  national  convention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Bakers  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  said  that  the 
American  baking  industry  sells  over  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  goods.  Commercial 
baking  now  supplies  60  per  cent  of  the  bread  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Hoover  then  gave  the  following  figures. 
They  more  than  corroborate  the  figures,  we  have 
given,  and  show  that  the  farmer  really  receives  a 
25-cent  dollar  for  liis  wheat : 

If  we  examine  the  component  items  in  the  eo<t  of 
t-lie  12-cent  one-pound  loaf  in  New  York,  assuming 
average  wheat  and  flour,  we  will  find  it  can  be  divided 
approximately  as  follows: 

Baker — Flour  .  4.30  cents 

Other  ingredients . 1.23  cents 

Labor,  overhead  and  general . 4.10  cents 

Brofit  ...............................  .62  cents 

Retailer  .  1.75  cents 

Total  . 12.00  cents 

The  4.30  cents  devoted  to  flour  could  be  further 
analyzed  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  Mississippi 
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Valley  farmer  receives  at  the  railway  station  for  aver¬ 
age  of  all  wheat  about  0  cents  from  the  loaf  (and  some 
further  return  from  the  animal  feed  produce  from  his 
wheat).  The  balance  of  the  flour  prices  goes  to  handling 
storage,  inland  transportation,  milling,  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  should  tend  to  dissipate  any  notion  that 
the  farmer  is  primarily  responsible  for  doubling  the 
price  of  the  loaf.  In  fact,  a  reduction  of  60  cents  a 
bushel  in  wheat  would  affect  the  loaf  but  one  cent. 

5k 

Our  miller  says  that  the  law  allows  6  per  cent  shrink¬ 
age  on  any  grain  brought  to  mill  bv  a  farmer  to  be 
ground.  Is  v  this  true?  Even  if  so.  does  it  piV(,  t},p 
miller  the  right  deliberately  to  take  that  much  out?  It 
never  shrinks  (5  per  cent  when  we  sec  the  process’ our¬ 
selves.  \>  hy  is  it  we  farmers  so  often  get  the  “shrink’’’ 
New  Fork.  0  w  ,  ' 

A  CAREFUL  search  of  the  statutes  fails  to  find 
■am-  any  such  law.  It  is  probably  a  custom  or 
habit  agreed  upon  by  millers.  Wo  can  find  no  legal 
justification  for  any  such  “shrinkage."  Someone 
should  refuse  to  accept  such  a  habit  and  make  a 
test  case  out  of  it.  The  chief  reason  farmers  take 
the  “shrink*’  is  because  they  have  done  so  for  years, 
and  other  interests  think  they  will  always  do  it! 
They  will  not. 

TN  a  recent  speech  at  Albany.  Hon  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
**■  is  reported  to  have  said  that  one  remedy  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  would  be  to — 

“Increase  food  prod  notion  hp  opening  up  at  once 
and  on  a  large  scale  millions  of  acres  of  land  now 
unproductive.’' 

Ilmv  can  that  be  done?  A  large  proportion  of 
onr  cultivated  land  is  now  unproductive  because 
farmers  cannot  obtain  labor.  On  our  own  farm  we 
have  not  been  able  to  clean  up  the  fence  rows  or 
kill  weeds  because  every  ounce  of  force  has  been 
needed  to  try  and  market  crops.  Even  with  that  it 
is  evident  that  we  shall  barely  pay  expenses.  Who 
is  going  to  work  these  millions  of  acres?  As  it  is 
now  tons  of  good  food  are  rotting  on  the  ground 
because  prices  are  too  low  to  pay  for  harvesting. 
And  why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  other  indus¬ 
tries?  The  extortionate  prices  for  shoes,  clothing 
and  other  necessities  enter  into  this  high  cost  of 
living.  Why  not  compel  an  overproduction  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  order  to  force  prices  down?  When 
the  cloth  manufacturers  think  there  is  too  much 
cloth  they  stop  manufacturing,  so  as  to  hold  up 
prices  and  wages.  Why  should  this  policy  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  encouraged  for  manufacturers,  while  the 
exact  reverse  is  urged  upon  farmers. 

IT  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  farmers 
and  country  people  must  look  to  men  from  their 
own  ranks  for  leadership.  That  is  not  because  we 
want  special  privilege  or  class  advantage,  hut  be¬ 
cause  we  need  leaders  who  understand  our  problems 
and  know  our  life.  Too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
real  human  wealth  of  this  country  is  sliding  down¬ 
hill  from  the  farms  to  the  big  cities.  Two  of  our 
largest  cities  now  contain  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  In  58  large  cities  there  are  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  our  people.  We  have  been  taught  that 
this  is  something  for  Americans  to  he  proud  of.  but 
that  is  not  so.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grave 
cause  for  apprehension.  This  padding  out  of  the 
cities  is  becoming  a  national  disease,  and  most  of 
the  men  who  tire  trained  in  town  are  incapable  of 
understanding  or  handling  it.  That  is  why  we  say 
that  farmers  and  country  people  must  find  and  sup¬ 
port  leaders  who  come  from  their  own  ranks.  The 
result  of  our  referendum  vote  shows  this  clearly. 
Few  such  leaders  have  thus  far  appeared  because 
we  have  all  been  willing  to  accept  the  leadership 
wished  upon  us  by  the  politicians.  Here  is  still 
another  case  where  "ire  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves!'' 


Brevities 

Wisconsin  hat  an  Alfalfa  association  1.000  strong. 

The  bluing  used  on  wash  day  should  not  be  of  the 
spirit. 

A  fair  quality  of  gelatine  is  being  made  from  sea¬ 
weed. 

Boil  the  clothesline  before  using  if  you  do  not  want 
it  to  stretch. 

Sav.  are  you  providing  comfortable  Winter  quarters 
for  your  better  half? 

“Broso”  is  a  variety  of  millet  used  in  the  West  as  a 
silage  crop.  It  has  a  branching  head  and  wide  leaves, 
and  can  lie  planted  in  Dakota  as  late  as  July  1. 

In  Massachusetts  all  auto  riders  who  rob  gardens  or 
orchards  will,  if  caught,  lose  their  licenses  and  be 
denied  registration  in  that  State.  Good !  Make  them 
walk. 

We  fully  indorse  the  following  from  Cornell:  “Don’t 
forget  that  the  first  point  in  table  manner*  is  to  be  on 
time  at  meals.”  And  the  next  point  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  meals  are  always  on  time. 

Reports  from  Africa  show  good  results  from  paint¬ 
ing  trunks  of  trees  with  a  mixture  containing  one  part 
each  Portland  cement,  sulphur  and  slaked  lime  in  sour 
skim-milk.  A  little  tobacco  dust  may  be  added.  This 
is  said  to  keep  vermin  from  the  trees. 

Someone  says  that  rye  i*  the  fool-proof  cover  crop. 
That  is  a  good  name  for  it.  Rye  will  come  as  near  to 
taking  care  of  itself  as  anything  that  grows  in  this 
country.  It  will  grow  on  poor  land,  and  when  plowed 
under  and  limed,  start  that  poor  land  on  the  road  to 
riches. 
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Agricultural  Problems  are  in  Politics  Now 


In  his  recent  speech  accepting  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor,  Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller 
said  this: 

Second  only  in  my  judgment  to  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  State  a  sound  business  administration  is  the 
problem  of  food  production  and  distribution. 

I  do  not  and  shall  not  favor  any  attempts  at  price 
fixing.  I  do  not  and  shall  not  favor  incursions  by  the 
State  into  the  realms  of  private  industry.  But  I  do 
favor  the  most  energetic  effort  in  every  legitimate  way 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  promote  a  sane  solution  of 
this  problem.  It  may  seem  to  be  difficult,  but  I  have 
found,  in  my  experience,  that,  difficulties  lessen  as  we 
approach  them  with  open  minds  and  show  a  disposition 
to  be  fair  and  a  determination  to  reach  the  result  which 
the  facts,  rather  than  our  predelictions,  require.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  having  authority  .should  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  action,  but  this  is  a  business  problem,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  politics. 

POLITICS  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.— Es¬ 
sentially  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  is  a 
business  and  economic  problem.  Tf  left  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  laws  of  business  and  economics  it  would  bp  a 
simple  problem :  but  Judge  Miller  must  know  that, 
from  the  early  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  present 
day.  politics  and  government  have  invaded  the  fields 
of  production  and  distribution  and  defeated  economic 
laws.  Ancient  slaves  were  forced  to  work  the  soil 
and  produce  food  by  the  force  of  politics  and  law. 
On  down  through  the  ages  the  serfs,  the  peasants, 
and  the  small  freeholder  in  turn  succeeded  the  slave, 
but  each  fared  little  better  economically  from  pol¬ 
itics  and  government  than  his  predecessor:  and  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  ever 
been  a  more  complete  political  scheme  for  the  plun¬ 
der  of  producers  than  the  modern  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

POLITICS  AND  BLENDER.— When  the  time  and 
labor  of  a  skilled  farmer  is  figured  in  the  products 
he  sells  at  3SU,  cents  an  hour,  and  the  State  pays  the 
common  laborer  in  the  public  road  across  the  fence 
cents  an  hour,  and  other  labor  is  paid  in  propor¬ 
tion.  the  system  cannot  he  defended  as  equitable  or 
fair. 

THE  FOOD'  SPECULATORS’  POLITIC*.— If 
politics  were  out  of  the  problem  we  could  solve  it 
easy  enough.  But  politics  is  in  it.  Politics  created 
it.  and  protects  it.  What  the  food  trust  speculators 
mean  when  they  demand  that  the  food  and  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  be  kept  out  of  politics  is  that  all  pol¬ 
itics  he  kept  out  except  their  particular  brand.  They 
created  the  system  as  it  exists.  It  suits  them  as  it 
is.  They  built  it  tip  through  their  political  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Government.  It  is  now  a  sacred 
vested  institution.  Having  built  it  up  for  their  own 
benefit  through  political  influence  and  governmental 
authority,  they  want  just  enough  politics  in  it  to 
keep  it  as  it  is.  They  do  not  propose  to  refrain  from 
any  degree  of  politics  necessary  to  maintain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  have  gained.  What  they  mean  is  that 
no  one  be  permitted  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  to 
correct  the  abuses  that  they  have  established  through 
the  corrupt  power  of  politics. 

THEIR  SYSTEM  decrees  that  the  labor  that  a 
farmer  puts  into  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  must  sell 
for  3Sy»  cents  an  hour;  and  he  must  exchange  the 
money  for  supplies  that  are  produced  in  the  shops  at 
from  SO  cents  to  $1.25  an  hour.  He  must  sell  wool 
at  30  cents  a  pound,  and  if  his  wife  needs  yarn  she 
must  buy  the  wool  back  at  $7  a  pound.  When  he 
buys  the  wool  hack  in  a  'coat  it  costs  him  $22  a 
pound. 

WASTE  AND  WANT.— This  year  hundreds  of  tons 
'if  cherries  remained  on  the  trees  in  New  York  State. 
Apples  are  wasting  all  over  the  State.  Tomatoes  by 
the  ton  rot  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  city 
people  groan  under  the  burden  of  high  food  prices, 
and  many  go  hungry.  The  State  is  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  affairs,  because  the  State  made  the 
system  possible.  The  State  made  an  incursion  into 
the  realm  of  private  industry  to  build  up  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  system,  but  it  is  forbidden  now  to  make  a  new 
excursion  to  correct  the  abuses. 

the  REMEDY  NEEDED.— These  abuses  have 
been  of  long  standing.  They  have  come  down  to  the 
farmers  through  the  ages.  They  originated  in  the 
power  of  government.  They  exist  by  the  power  of 
the  government.  Will  any  candidate  for  Governor 
deny  that  the  state  (Government  has  the  power  to 
correct  them?  Will  any  candidate  pledge  himself,  if 
elected,  to  use  the  sovereign  power  of  all  the  people 
delegated  to  him  to  see  that  labor  represented  in  the 
products  of  the  farm  be  exchanged,  hour  for  hour, 
lor  labor  of  equal  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  supplies . 
ibat  the  farmer  buys  from  the  factory  and  the  shop? 
1)0  that  ami  the  farmer  will  ask  no  more.  He  will 


he  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  Now.  gentlemen  can¬ 
didates,  speak  up.  Be  definite.  Is  the  time  of  a 
skilled  farmer  worth  as  much  as  the  time  of  a  city 
driver  of  a  milk  wagon?  Will  you  see,  if  elected, 
that  he  gets  at  least  as  much? 


Milk  Prices 

As  we  go  to  press  the  milk  situation  lias  not 
changed  since  last  week.  The  cost  of  production  has 
heen  figured  at  $4.00.  The  directors  of  the  League 
have  settled  on  a  price  of  $3.S5  for  October,  but  the 
dealers  have  not  agreed  to  pay  it. 


satisfy  with  anything  short  of  what  he  demands.  Now 
I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cotton  fight  will  say  that  this  is  “bunkum,”  but  they 
will  wake  up  to  realize  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  that 
before  very  long. 

The  farmers  today  have  better  leadership  than  they 
have  ever  had.  They  have  the  leadership  of  real  farm¬ 
ers.  They  used  to  look  for  their  leadership  to  the 
politicians,  but  the  farmers  find  that  the  politicians 
sidestep  too  much.  The  farmers  realize  that  they  have 
to  take  their  business  in  their  own  hands. 

The  farmers  propose  to  hold  their  cotton  off  the 

market  until  they  get  the  price  set  by  the  American 
Cotton  Association.  That  is  what  we  call  doing  it 
ourselves .  and  it  is  the  biggest  movement  yet  started 
in  farming. 


Direct  Trade  With  Farmer 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  farmer  in  the  State 
of  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  near  New  York  City, 
say  within  about  30  or  40  miles,  where  I  can  buy  a  few 
barrels  of  apples  and  potatoes?  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  retailer’s  price,  but  am  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  loan  of  a  truck  from  my  employer.  I  will 
not  be  the  only  one  that  wants  .to  buy  the  above-men¬ 
tioned,  so  I  think  it  will  be  worth  while  for  any  farmer 
who  can  supply  us.  I  noticed  your  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  article  on  page  144(5,  and  imagine  my  drop  in 
the  bucket  will  help. 

V\  ishing  The  It.  N.-Y.  all  the  “uccess  in  the  world, 
and  thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

New  York.  Robert  o.  steixen. 

There  .are  many  city  people  who  would  like  to 
buy  in  this  way.  Most  of  them  have  hut  a  poor 
place  for  storage,  and  could  not  buy  perishable  goods 
in  quantity.  The  best  plan  for  them  will  he  to  or¬ 
ganize  buying  clubs — a  dozen  or  more  families. 
That  would  enable  a  farmer  to  deliver  one  bushel  of 
apples  or  potatoes  at  a  time  if  there  were  customers 
enough  to  make  up  a  load.  Or  if  it  were  possible 
to  use  a  light  truck,  such  a  buying  club  could  send 
into  the  country  for  a  load  and  make  its  own  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  the  near  future  we  think  this  latter 
plan  will  become  popular.  The  business  by  parcel 
post  is  growing,  but  for  most  goods  is  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  number  of  farmers  are  advertising 
parcel-post  trade.  Here  is  a  sample  advertisement 
taken  from  a  daily  paper.  It  will  pay  many  farm- 

24  pr  Apples  f  or  S1 

|  Here'  i  your  chance  :o  pet  the  finest  apples  you  ever  ve.  and 
fg  at  a  price  that  is  much  below  what  you  would  pay  fo/  inferior 
eating  applet  Our  orchards  arc  in  a  notch  of  the  mountains 
•i  ;hc  foothills  uf  the  Cat  skills.  With  the  best  soil  and  the 
latest  methods  of  spra>»og  and  handling  we*  raise  only 
higbcit  quality  eating  apples. 

Prepaid — Direct  to  Your  Doer 


CMI 


*Yfce 

Cf  Jilin? 
coei  .if©*'* 
red  tone.’  g] 

Icj 


MID  alt  middlemen'-*  profit*  by  bay  In*  direct  from  U*o 
f*nn.  Keep  the  doctor  a  wav  wtlh  u  apple  a  daj'.  Re*i  jood 
apple*  hnnd?  for  |h«  kiddie*.  Pin  a  Po*t  Office  money  order 
or  your  check  for  ore  dollar  to  l hi*  tul.  and  mall  it — NOW— 


ers  to  advertise  in  their  local  paper.  They  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  many  goods  can  be  sold  light 
in  their  home  town,  and  the  more  sold  there  the  less 
there  will  be  to  crowd  the  big  markets. 


« 


Got  to  do  it  Ourselves  ” 


All  over  the  country  farmers  are  coming  to  realize 
the  truth  of  the  popular  slogan,  "ll'e  have  got  to  do 
it  ourselves.”  On  a  recent  visit  to  North  Carolina 
we  found  the  Farmers’  Union  of  that  State  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  demand 
what  they  need.  They  will  do  it,  too,  for  North 
Carolina  is  an  agricultural  State,  and  always  will 
be.  The  same  is  true  of  South  Carolina.  Each  year 
at  this  season  conies  the  desperate  struggle  between 
the  farmers  and  the  cotton  buyers  for  possession  of 
the  cotton  crop.  On  a  very  much  larger  scale  it  is 
much  like  the  struggle  between  the  apple  buyers  and 
growers  of  New  York.  The  buyers  fill  the  papers 
with  stories  of  big  crop  and  poor  market,  so  as  to 
beat  down  the  prices,  and  thus  obtain  the  cotton  or 
the  apples  for  less  than  their  cost.  They  generally 
succeed,  for  most  growers  of  apples  do  not  have 
proper  storage  for  handling,  and  they  must  sell  their 
crops  in  order  to  pay  their  bills  aud  live.  In  the 
South,  cotton  can  be  held  in  ordinary  storage,  but 
the  Southern  farmer  has,  in  the  past,  been  obliged 
to  turn  his  crop  over  at  once  in  order  to  buy  supplies. 
Now  a  change  is  coming  in  this  practice.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris  of  the  South  Carolina  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  gives  this  sound  advice: 

The  farmer  has  fully  realized  that  with  full  corn 
cribs  and  smokehouse,  with  wheat  in  the  bins  and  livo 
stock  fattening  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm,  he  is  better 
prepared  to  protect  his  cotton  and  to  name  his  own 
price — which  he  has  the  right  to  do.  He  has  learned 
within  the  last  three  years  bigger  lessons  than  he  ever 
had  learned.  At  last  he  has  waked  up  to  realize  that 
10  blades  of  cotton  grown  under  conditions  above  de¬ 
scribed  will  bring  more  money  than  20,  or  even  30  bales 
grown  with  his  corn  crib  aud  barn  loft  and  smokehouse 
in  Missouri  or  Kansas. 

The  farmer  has  been  a  long  time  “getting  a  hump  on 
his  back,”  but  it.  has  been  my  observation  that  when 
he  does  get  started  toward  reform  he  will  be  hard  to 


Working  School  Children  in  New  York 

Can  you  tell  me  the  New  York  school  law  about 
working  children  under  16  years?  We  live  in  a  potato 
growing  section  and  it  is  absolutely  ncessary  to  have 
the  children  home  to  help  pick  up  the  crop.  This 
work  comes  during  the  school  term.  How  many  weeks 
must  the  child  attend  school?  Are  we  entitled  to  their 
hfdp  at  home  ?  j.  K  R> 

New  York. 

We  have  had  many  letters  like  the  above  and  in 
order  to  state  the  facts  we  print  the  following 
opinion  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
A  parent  may  apply  for  a  working  certificate  for 
the  child  which  in  urgent  cases  will  be  granted: 

No  child  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  by 
his  parent  or  guardian,  nor  anybody  else’s  child  be 
employed,  in  a  factory,  mill,  mercantile  establishment, 
telephone,  telegraph  office,  apartment  house,  restaurant, 
hotel,  at  any  time,  unless  such  child  is  in  possession 
of  a  working  certificate  a<  provided  in  the  labor  law. 
The  State  Industrial  Commision  has  prosecuted  many 
oases  of  violation  of  this  law,  and  presumably  has 
prosecuted  parents  for  having  their  own  children  un¬ 
lawfully  at  work  in  an  industry  owned  and  operated 
by  the  parent. 

I  infer,  however,  that  you  are  thinking  about  the 
farmer  having  his  own  child  under  16  years  of  age  at 
work  on  a  farm  during  the  vacation  period  or  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  Many  a  parent  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  for  having  his  child  out  of  school  at  work  on  a 
farm  while  the  law  required  such  parent  to  have  his 
child  in  attendance  at  school,  but  I  recall  no  case 
where  a  parent  has  been  prosecuted  for  having  such 
child  at  work  on  his  farm  while  the  schools  were  not 
in  session.  In  fact  under  the  law  as  I  read  it  a 
parent  has  a  legal  right  to  have  his  child  at  work  on  his 
farm  or  other  farm  while  schools  are  not  in  session. 

Owing  to  the  acute  condition  of  the  labor  problem, 
among  farmers,  the  enforcement’  of  school  attendance 
laws  in  rural  communities,  even  while  the  schools  are 
in  session,  has  come  to  be  attended  with  grave  difficulty. 
Local  school  officers,  school  trustees,  attendance  officers, 
and  even  district  superintendents,  are  besieged  for  per¬ 
mission  to  allow’  farm  boys  under  16  years  of  age  to 
be  out  of  school  for  work  on  farm  and,  while  these 
officers  do  not  consent  to  this,  they  are  often  slow  to 
take  action  when  the  pan  nt  persists  in  keeping  his 
boy  out  of  school  for  work.  \et  we  are  doing  our 
level  best  to  protect  the  farmer’s  child  in  his  inherent 
aud  legal  light  to  schooling,  since  he  is  entitled  to  such 
protection  quite  as  much  as  the  more  favored  child 
of  the  village  or  city.  James  D.  Sullivan. 

Selling  Apples  in  New  York  City 

A  letter  from  Edwin  J.  O’Malley.  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  states  progress  in  selling 
apples  direct  to  consumers. 

The  Commissioner  stares  that  all  the  Duchess  apples 
sent  to  him  by  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York  were  sold  under  his  auspices,  realiz¬ 
ing  for  the  farmer  more  money  than  through  any  other 
agency,  and  giving  the  consumer  Grade  “A”  apples  for 
less  money  than  they  could  buy  elsewhere. 

Commissioner  O’Malley,  through  the  New  York  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Distributers.  Iuc..  has  organized  1,500 
retail  stores  to  sell  exclusively  apples  purchased  under 
the  supervision  of  his  Department,  aud  retail  to  the 
public  at  five  cents  per  pound.  He  is  arranging  to  sell 
all  the  apples  which  may  be  shipped  to  him  by  New 
York  farmers  through  the  1.500  stores,  giving  the  public 
and  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  elimination  of  several 
middlemen,  who  in  the  past  made  enormous  profits 
without  adding  anything  to  the  commodity.  There  are 
inquiries  now  for  more  than  50.000  barrels  of  apples  at 
present  in  his  office.  Farmers  and  farm  co-operative 
, bureaus  having  apples  in  large  quantities  might  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Commissioner  the  price  at  which 
they  wish  to  sell  their  crop  of  New  York  State  Standard 
Grade  “A”  apples. 

A  survey  made  of  the  apple  crop  indicates  that  there 
will  be  5.000,000  barrels  of  apples  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  aud  the  crop  from  other  States  will  increase  the 
total  to  over  15.000.000  barrels  of  apples.  A  great 
many  of  these  apples  will  rot  for  want  of  purchasers 
and  proper  facilities  to  distribute  the  crop  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Commissioner  is  very  anxious  to  bring  the 
apples  to  the  city  in  that  way  realizing  more  for  the 
farmer,  and  also  giving  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the 
bumper  crop. 

A  number  of  the  farmers  have  failed  to  secure  con¬ 
tainers.  due  to  the  corner  iu  the  cooperage  industry. 
The  Commissioner,  however,  has  secured  an  offer  of 
50,000  barrels,  which  can  be  delivered  forthwith  to  any 
part  of  the  State  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  Our  Page,  which  we  love  so  much.  We  can  learn  from  it  many 

interesting  things  and  new  ideas. 


Write  a  Storey  About  This  Picture 


Memory  Verse 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

ij:  :5t  s)c  >]: 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here. 

With  Summer’s  best  of  weather, 

And  Autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 

This  is  a  beautiful  time  of  year.  I 
know  that  every  boy  and  girl  is  enjoying 
each  day  to  the  full.  The  nights  are  cool, 
but  not  cold ;  the  days  arc  warm,  but 
not  hot.  On  every  hand  we  see  the  treas¬ 
ures  that  Nature  has  given  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work — the  full  shocks  in  the  corn¬ 
field  with  yellow  pumpkins  in  between ; 
the  orchards  with  their  load  of  fruit,  red 
and  gold  and  green  ;  the  barns  full  of 
hay  and  grain,  and  all  the  other  crops  that 
are  being  gathered  in  at  this  harvest  time. 

Your  walks  to  and  from  school  these 
days  should  be  full  of  interest  if  you  use 
your  eyes  and  ears.  I  have  sometimes 
played  the  game  with  boys  and  girls  when 
we  have  walked  together  of  standing  still 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  listening  a*>  hard 
as  we  could.  Then  we  would  tell  each 
other  what  we  had  heard.  You  will  be 
surprised  if  you  do  this.  The  same  plan 
can  be  used  for  looking  in  some  given  di¬ 
rection  and  seeing  all  you  can.  Too  often 
we  do  not  half  use  our  senses,  and  we 
miss  so  much.  I  want  all  of  you  who 
read  Our  I’age  to  be  wideawake  and  keen 
to  everything  that  goes  on  about  you. 
Then  you  will  find  life  richer  and  happier 
through  all  the  years  ahead.  Won't  you 
write  and  tell  me  of  your  school  walks, 
or  of  a  listening  or  a  looolring  game? 

Now  I  have  something  very  interesting 
to  tell  you.  'It  is  about 

A  Hallowe’en  Party 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  a  bit  early, 
but  you  must  remember  that  by  the  time 
you  receive  Our  Page  next  month  it  will 
be  almost  Hallowe’en.  And  if  a  party  is 
to  be  a  success,  it  must  be  planned  a  good 
While  ahead. 

This  party  really  happened,  a  year 
ago,  here  at  my  home.  The  guests  were 
a  dozen  young  folks  of  the  neighborhood, 
companions  of  my  15-year-old  sister.  We 
all  had  such  a  good  time  that  I  think  you 
will  like  to  know  what  wc  did.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  giving  a  Hallowe’en  party 
some  year.  You  would  not  want  to  copy 
this  party  exactly,  but  it  may  give  you 
some  ideas.  The  best  parties  are  those 
that  fit  the  time  and  place,  and  that  are 
full  of  activity  for  everybody. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  party  started.  The 
guests  usually  come  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
it  may  be  half  an  hour  between  the  first 
arrival  and  the  last.  Something  is  need¬ 
ed  to  entertain  the  first  comers.  It  must 
also  be  something  that  others  can  join  as 
they  arrive.  We  chose  bobbing  for  apples. 

We  have  a  large  laundry.  The  floor 
was  scrubbed  and  a  big  wood  tub  set  in 
the  center.  Near  it  were  placed  a  couple 
of  strips  of  carpet  to  make  kneeling  down 
easier.  The  tub  was  about  three-quarters 
full  of  water,  and  in  the  water  floated  12 


big  red  apples.  Each  apple  had  a  small 
slit  in  one  side,  but  only  three  had  had 
bright  new  dimes  pushed  into  the  slits 
and  out  of  sight.  Plenty  of  towels  were 
on  hand  to  dry  wet  faces  and  hair.  As 
soon  as  four  or  five  guests  had  come  the 
bobbing  began,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
fun  as  each  boy  and  girl  took  a  turn  at 
it.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  any  more. 
If  you  have  bobbed  for  apples,  then  you 
know ;  if  not.  then  you  will  know  when 
you  do.  But  by  the  time  everyone  had 
had  a  turn  at  the  tub  all  the  guests  had 
come,  and  the  party  was  in  full  swing. 

I  should  have  said  before  that  the 
guests  were  greeted  down  the  road  by  a 
big.  grinning  jack  o’  lantern |  Then  at 
the  door  stood  the  Ghost,  made  of  sticks 
and  a  sheet,  with  a  jack  o’  lantern  for  a 
head.  In  its  arms  it  held  some  bright- 
colored  paper  caps,  one  kind  for  the  boys, 
another  for  the  girls.  There  was  also  a 
row  of  apples  swinging  at  different  heights 
from  a  curtain  pole  in  a  wide  doorway, 
at  which  anyone  could  take  a  try  with  his 
teeth  at  any  time. 

After  the  apple-bobbing  had  ended  and 
faces  were  dried,  the  next  thing  was  a 
peanut  hunt.  We  had  taken  100  peanuts 
and  placed  them  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  two  rooms.  They  were  not  put  in 
cupboards  or  drawers,  or  where  anything 
had  to  be  moved  to  find  them,  and  this 
was  carefully  explained  before  the  game 
started.  But  they  were  not  all  easy  to 
find  even  so.  The  rules  of  the  game  were 
as  follows:  At  a  table  sat  an  older  per¬ 
son  with  a  pencil  and  a  paper  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  guests.  When  the 
game  started  the  object  was  to  bring  in 
the  peanuts.  Only  one  peanut  could  be 
brought  at  a  time.  Each  person  finding 
a  peanut  was  to  fall  in  line  and  pass  the 
table,  lay  down  the  peanut  and  call  his 


name.  Then  the  record-keeper  made  a 
check  on  the  paper  after  that  name. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  one  who  brought 
the  most  peanuts,  and  to  the  one  who 
found  the  last  peanut.  It  all  happened 
faster  than  I  have  told  it.  For  the  first 
few  minutes  the  record-keeper  had  his 
hands  full,  and  there  was  a  steady  lino 
waiting,  each  person  with  a  peanut.  But 
soon  it  was  harder  to  find  the  peanuts. 
All  would  be  hunting,  and  only  now  and 
then  one  would  rush  up  with  another  nut. 
It  took  quite  a  while  to  find  the  last  nut, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  interest.  For 
this  game  you  could  use  any  small  objects 
if  peanuts  were  not  handy,  such  as  hick- 
orynuts.  chestnuts,  beaus  and  the  like. 

All  of  the  prizes  given  at  this  party 
were  the  simplest  kind  of  things — choc¬ 
olate  bars,  stick  candy,  pencils,  erasers 
and  so  on.  A  prize  is  a  reward,  and  the 
honor  is  in  winning  it,  not  in  its  value. 

There  was  great  chattetring  and  catch¬ 
ing  of  breath  after  the  peanut  hunt,  but 
soon  all  were  ready  to  move  into  the 
kitchen.  This  is  a  regular  farm  kitchen, 
big  and  roomy.  At  one  side,  against  the 
wall,  was  a  stack  of  cornstalks,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  lot  of  golden  pumpkins.  I  will 
tell  you  about  them  a  little  later.  The 
center  of  the  floor  was  bare  and  clean. 
Here  everyone  sat  down  in  a  big  crowd. 
Then  came  the  apple-paring  game.  Each 
person  was  handed  a  big  apple  and  a 
knife,  with  a  warning  not  to  do  anything 
with  them  until  the  word,  was  given.  A 
great  bowl  was  placed  in  the  center,  and 
a  pail  for  parings.  It  was  explained  that 
we  needed  some  apple  sauce  the  next  day 
and  would  like  to  have  the  party  prepare 
the  apples.  The  objects  of  the  game  were 
to  pare  the  apples  quickly  and  well,  keep¬ 
ing  the  peeling  in  one  piece ;  then  to  quar¬ 
ter  and  core  the  apples  and  put  the  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  bowl.  At  the  word  they  were 
off  and  the  results  were  very  surprising. 
Anyone  who  wished  could  toss  the  apple 
peel  over  his  shoulder,  as  the  old  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  custom  is.  Prizes  were  given  for 
the  best  and  quickest  work. 

This  game  was  soon  over,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  were  cleared  away.  Next  came 
the  corn-hushing.  The  corn  stack  was 
taken  down.  It  was  made  up  of  small 
bundles,  each  containing  10  stalks,  one 
bundle  for  each  guest.  The  bundles  were 
tied  in  three  places,  and  were  not  to  be 
touched  until  the  signal.  The  floor  was 
well  crowded  by  the  time  each  boy  and 
girl  had  a  bundle  ready  for  work.  This 
game  was  played  as  follows :  The  object 
was  to  untie  the  bundles,  husk  all  the 
corn  from  them,  put  the  corn  in  a  basket 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  retie  the 
bundles.  It  was  also  explained  that  each 
bundle  should  husk  out  four  other  objects 
besides  the  ears.  The  truth  was  that  in 
making  these  bundles  beforehand,  a  pencil, 
a  lollypop,  a  peppermint  stick,  and  a 
penny  chocolate  roll  had  been  concealed 
and  tied  to  the  stalks  in  each  bundle. 
This  was  one  of  the  busiest  games  of  the 
evening.  It  made  a  picture  with  the  floor 
full  of  boys  and  girls  rustling  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  it  smelled  like  a  harvest  field. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  boy  aud  to  the 
girl  who  finished  first,  but  it  was  a  good 
while  before  some  got  through,  and  a  few 
never  did  find  all  the  treasures. 


October  2,  1920 

East  of  the  events  was  a  jaclc-o' -lantern 
contest.  We  had  a  lot  of  pumpkins  last 
Fall  for  stock-feeding.  A  dozen  of  these 
had  been  chosen,  as  nearly  of  one  size  as 
possible,  and  they  were  now  distributed 
to  the  guests,  with  knives  for  those  who 
did  not  have  jackknives.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  told  to  go  ahead  and  make  the 
best  lanterns  they  knew  how.  This  was 
quite  a  job,  but  they  set  to  work  with  a 
will.  Some  had  never  made  a  jack  o’ 
lantern  before.  As  fast  as  the  lanterns 
wore  finished  they  were  provided  with  a 
short  piece  of  candle,  and  at  the  end  all 
were  lighted  for  exhibit  aud  judging. 
They  made  a  fine  show. 

Then  everybody  had  to  wash  up.  The 
invitations  had  stated  that  old  clothes 
were  to  be  worn  to  this  party.  Dress-up 
parties  may  look  pretty,  but  they  lack 
the  good  times  possible  when  we  do  not 
have  to  think  of  our  clothes. 

There  was  a  pretty  supper  table,  with 
bright  Hallowe’en  decorations  that  had 
been  prepared  in  the  dining  room  while 
the  party  was  busy  in  the  kitchen.  All 
were  glad  to  sit  down  and  eat  the  light, 
wholesome  food  provided.  There  was  con¬ 
stant  chatter  and  laughter.  This  party 
did  not  have  any  wallflowers,  and  no 
party  should  have  them  if  it  is  rightly 
planned.  The  host  or  hostess  should 
make  sure  that  every  single  guest  has  a 
happy  time. 

Eater  we  sang  some  songs  together  aud 
then  said  goodnight.  Such  a  party  as 
this  is  long  remembered.  It  takes  time 
and  effort  to  plan  for  it  and  to  get  every¬ 
thing  ready,  but  that  is  the  only  kind  of 


Ellen  and  Her  Flock 

party  that  is  worth  while.  Groups  of 
boys  and  girls,  or  older  folks,  either, 
should  never  come  together  without  some¬ 
thing  interesting  or  worth  while  to  do. 
I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  go  to  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  parties  this  year  that  will  be  full 
of  happy  fun.  Some  of  you  will  be  giv¬ 
ing  the  parties.  That  is  better  still. 
There  is  no  place  like  a  farm  at  Hal¬ 
lowe’en. 


In  this  column  you  will  see  a  picture  of 
a  little  girl  feeding  a  flock  of  chickens, 
as  so  many  of  you  do  every  night  and 
morning.  She  wrote  me  a  letter,  and 
this  is 

What  She  Said 

I  always  read  the  Boys’  aud  Girls’  page 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  am  very- 
interested  in.it.  So  I  thought  1  would 
join  in  and  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  We 
have  a  hen  we  call  Grannie.  We  mean 
grandma.  We  call  her  that  because  she 
is  so  old.  But  still,  after  all,  she  has 
three  chicks.  Their  names  are  White- 
face,  Whitebreast  and  Gold  locks.  I  call 
her  that  because  her  feathers  look  as  :f 
they  were  gilded.  She  is  so  pretty  !  We 
have  14  chicks  altogether.  We  have  two 
cats.  Their  names  are  Minnie  and  Mikie. 
We  also  have  two  horses,  Billy  and  Nelly. 
We  have  a  cow.  too.  Her  name  is 
Bessy.  I  like  it  on  the  farm.  I  have  a 
few  tomato  and  pea  plants.  I  was  nine 
years  old  Tuesday.  .Tuue  20.  Enclosed 
is  a  picture  of  myself  feeding  some  of  our 
chickens.  ellex  g. 

New  Jersey. 

I  was  gbul  to  have  the  picture,  Ellen, 
and  you  will  see  it  is  helping  out  Our 
Page  this  month.  Such  a  lot  of  you  boys 
and  girls  tell  about  your  poultry.  It  is 
fine  to  take  care  of  a  flock,  and  you  find. 
I  know,  that  the  better  care  you  take, 
the  more  eggs  there  are  in  the  basket. 

Here  is  another  good  letter  and  some 
suggestions  about  it.  Can  you 

Fig  ure  Them  Out 

I  like  to  read  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  very  well.  Every  month  I  look 
for  the  Boys*  and  Girls’  page.  I  have 
two  little  pigs  which  I  am  raising;  one 


A  Young  Fanner  and  Ills  Potato  Crop 
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three-year-old  cow,  two  pairs  of  Belgian 
hares,  a  dog  and  a  cat.  We  have  300 
little  chickens  which  I  tend  mostly.  We 
have  nine  cows  and  one  bull,  two  calves, 
two  horses,  five  shoats.  We  live  on  a 
105-acre  farm.  1  built  four  birdhouses 
last  Winter,  and  they  all  had  birds  in 
them  this  Spring,  but  one.  I  built  a  feed¬ 
ing  platform  for  the  birds  last  night 
(June  24). 

We  have  a  fish  pond  on  our  farm  that 
covers  over  3^4  acres  of  land.  We  go 
fishing  about  twice  a  week,  and  catch  a 
nice,  big  mess  of  catfish  and  eels.  I  was 
swimming  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 
jMy.  but  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  !  In  the 
Winter  time  I  have  the  most  fun  on  the 
pond.  I  love  to  skate. 

Last  year  I  raised  a  big  boar  pig  and 
got  $70  for  it;  six  chickens,  $12;  caught 
two  skunks  and  two  muskrats,  for  which 
I  got  $11.75.  I  had  $15  in  the  bank.  So 
I  took  $6.25  out  of  the  bank  and  got  a 
Liberty  Bond.  Then  I  had  $8.25  left  in 
the  bank.  My  cow  had  a  calf  this  Spring, 
which  brought  me  $20.02.  So  now  I  have 
a  $100  Liberty  Bond  and  $28.27  besides 
in  the  bank. 

I  am  11  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
every  day  I  can  when  there  is  school.  I 
am  in  the  eighth  grade.  Your  friend, 

Pennsylvania.  ebnest  ii. 

Ernest  did  well  to  rent  three  bird- 
houses  out  of  four.  The  best  I  could  do 
was  to  rent  two  out  of  five.  lie  lias  his 
feeding  shelf  ready  in  plenty  of  time.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  think  ahead  on  such 
things.'  Make  them  now,  when  you  have 
time.  Feeding  stations  should  be  up  and 
ready  in  October,  so  that  the  birds  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  grow  used  to  them 
before  snow  flies. 

In  these  days  of  high  meat  prices  a 
farm  fish  pond  is  worth  while.  Perhaps 
you  could  have  one  on  your  farm  with 
only  a  little  work  this  Fall.  Talk  it 
over  with  your  father.  If  you  want  more 
information  on  the  subject,  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca, 
has  a  Reading  Course  Lesson  No.  94, 
entitled,  " The  Farm  Fishpond.” 

It  will  need  some  mental  arithmetic  to 
follow  Ernest's  business  dealings,  but 
you  will  find  that  they  come  out  straight. 
Ilundred-dollar  Liberty  Bonds  can  be 
bought  now  for  less  than  $100.  Can 
any  of  you  explain  why  this  is?  Also 
what  is  meant  by  interest,  say  4  per  cent 
on  $100?  If  you  could  buy  a  4  per  cent 
$100  Liberty  Bond  today  for  $90,  how 
much  interest  would  it  bring  you  on  your 
money?  Can  you  see,  then,  why  Liberty 
Bonds  are  a  good  investment  now? 

This  is  the  time  to  save  your  money. 
It  takes  $2  now  to  buy  something  that 
used  to  cost  $1.  If  you  do  not  absolutely 
have  to  have  something,  save  your  $2. 
Some  day  they  will  be  worth  more  to  you 
than  they  are  now.  Good  ways  of  keep¬ 
ing  money  are  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Liberty  Bonds. 

I  imagine  that  most  of  you  could  not 
answer  the  August  nature  puzzle,  and 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  find  out 

What  It  Was 

Several  thought  it  was  a  dragon  fly. 
Only  one  letter  gave  the  right  answer. 
Here  it  is: 

I  read  Emily  A.’s  letter  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  August  28.  in  which  she 
described  an  insect.  1  think  this  was  the 
mock  humming  bird.  I  cannot  find  the 
Latin  name  for  it.  but  it  seems  to  answer 
her  description  pretty  well. 

These  insects  are  usually  seen  at  any 
time  during  the  Summer.  They  appear 
to  get  the  nectar  from  the  flowers,  and 
after  they  have  made  their  rounds  of  the 
flowers  near  at  hand  they  shoot  off  like 
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an  arrow.  I  have  often  tried  to  follow 
them,  but  have  been  unsuccessful. 

This  insect  is  a  species  of  Sphinx  moth. 
I  do  not  think  of  any  nature  puzzles  now, 
but  I  will  send  one  in  as  soon  as  I  do. 

New  York.  Katharine  t. 

Surely  every  boy  and  girl  has  seen  a 
tomato  worm.  Of  course,  but  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  a  Sphinx  moth?  you 
may  ask.  Everything  in  the  world  to  do 
with  it,  because  the  tomato  worm  becomes 


a  Sphinx  moth,  and  hovers  like  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird  about  the  garden  flowers  just 
at  dusk.  But  first  the  worm  digs  into 
the  ground,  and  changes  to  a  pointed 
brown  object,  with  a  “handle”  on  one 
side.  "Who  knows  what  this  “handle”  is? 

There  are  many  other  Sphinx  moths 
besides  those  that  come  from  tomato 
worms,  but  they  all  have  the  humming¬ 
bird  flight.  So  they  are  often  called 
humming-bird  moths.  Another  name  is 
hawk  moths.  With  this  much  of  a  start 
I  know  that  you  will  want  to  discover 
more  about  these  interesting  insects  on 
your  own  account. 

It  is  not  very  hard  to  think  of  a  na¬ 
ture  puzzle.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
give  a  good  description  of  some  natural 
object — bird,  insect,  animal,  flower,  fruit, 
tree,  vine,  or  anything  else.  We  have  a 
very  good  puzzle  this  month  sent  by 
Dorothy  J.,  New  York.  It  is  her  turn  to 
ask 

What  Is  It? 

One  Sunday  morning  as  I  was  sitting 
on  the  porch  I  heard  a  noise  and  looked 
lip.  Just  over  my  head  was  a  bird  pull¬ 
ing  out  a  thread  which  was  hanging  from 
the  clothes  line,  lie  finally  pulled  the 
thread  loose  and  took  it  to  a  email  maple 
tree,  where  they  were  building  a  nest. 

I  got  a  few  pieces  of  twine  and  put 
them  on  the  clothes  line.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  came  back  to  get  the  twine.  The 
bird  was  very  pretty,  and  about  six  inches 
long.  He  was  a  yellowish-brown  with  a 
gray  tail  and  yellow  underparts.  I  no- 
ticcd  after  he  had  come  back  a  few  times 
that  he  had  a  yellow  stripe  across  the  tip 
of  his  tail.  His  head  had  a  point  on  the 
ba<-k  of  it  like  the  bluejay. 

He  kept  coming  back  ail  that  day  and 
the  next,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
afraid  of  me,  as  I  would  sit  there  under 
the  line  and  he  would  come  and  get  the 
twine.  One  day  as  I  was  watching  him 
I  discovered  something  more  about  him. 
He  had  the  very  tips  of  his  wings  red. 
Now  can  you  tell  what  kind  of  a  bird  this 
was? 

There  is  a  question  that  I  want  to  aslc 
the  boys  and  girls  who  read  Our  1‘age. 
It  is  this : 

Do  You  Have  to  be  Watched? 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  young  fellow 
asked  what  he  had  been  doing  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I've  been  working  for 

-  Company.”  Then  he  added:  “I’ve 

been  mostly  on  my  own  time,  so  you  can 
guess  how  much  I’ve  worked.” 

lie  meant,  of  course,  that  he  had  not 
been  watched,  so  he  had  loafed,  llis  em¬ 
ployer  had  trusted  him.  and  he  had  wasted 
time  and  taken  money  which  he  had  not 
earned. 

This  way  of  doing  is  all  too  common 
nowadays.  I  think  that  often  we  do  not 
realize  just  what  it  means.  It  is  a  habit 
that  grows  on  us  without  our  thinking. 
But  it  is  a  very  bad  habit.  I  am  sure 
that  anyone  who  lets  this  habit  of  shirk¬ 
ing  and  loafing  get  a  hold  on  him  will 
never  amount  to  very. much.  The  only 
time  he  really  works  is  when  he  is 
watched — when  the  boss  keeps  an  eye  on 
him  every  minute.  That  is  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  is  it?  If  I  were  a  loafer  I 
would  not  boast  about  it? 


I  know  another  young  man  who  works 
by  the  hour  on  his  own  time.  Ilis  em¬ 
ployer  lives  a  thousand  miles  away.  The 
two  do  not  see  each  other  from  one  year's 
end  to  the' next.  Yet  the  work  goes  on. 
Each  month  the  young  man  sends  in  his 
bill  for  so  many  hours  of  work,  and  it 
is  paid  without  question.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  his  employer  has  learned  that  this 
man  can  be  trusted.  He  can  be  trusted 


to  tell  exactly  how  long  he  works — to  the 
minute.  And  he  can  be  trusted  to  work 
hard  when  he  is  at  work — without  being 
watched! 

Which  kind  of  person  would  you  rather 
be? 


Notes  on  Many  Things 

Janice  P.,  a  10-year-old  New  York  girl, 
sent  the  lines  for  the  “Box”  this  month. 
I  hope  that  you  all  feel  with  her  a  love 
for  Our  Page,  which  is  now  one  year  old. 
If  you  truly  love  it  you  will  work  for  i'- 
so  that  it  may  grow  better  and  better  as  it 
grows  older.  Suppose  that  each  one  of 
you  decides  as  you  read  this  to  send  some¬ 
thing  to  me  for  Our  Page.  Send  some 
lines  for  the  Box,  or  a  “Memory  Verse,’’ 
or  a  “What  Is  It?”  or  a  “Picture  Story,” 
or  a  photograph,  or  drawing,  or  a  good, 
long  letter  about  yourself  and  your  doings, 
or  anything  else  you  like.  Don’t  put  it 
off.  for  then  another  month  will  slip  away. 
Do  it  now ! 


These  are  lovely  moonlight  nights.  A 
few  more  of  them  and  the  moon  will  be 
full — the  harvest  moon.  Step  out  of  doors 
sometime  after  dark  and  walk  far  enough 
away  from  the  house  so  that  you  will  be 
alone.  Stand  a  few  minutes  and  feel  the 
wonder  of  the  night.  How  bright  the 
moonlight  is — yet  how  soft  it  is.  too ! 
Everything  looks  different  by  moonlight. 
The  world  is  a  fairy  world.  There  is  a 
ceaseless  hum  of  insects.  Can  you  tell 
one  from  the  other?  I  want  you  boys 
and  girls  to  know  and  love  starlight, 
moonlight,  night  winds,  little  night  noises 
and  the  big  stillness. 


A  while  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  Ethel 
C..  New  York,  in  which  she  said:  “I 
wish  we  could  have  the  pictures  to  write 
stories  about  in  Our  Page  again.  I  en¬ 
joyed  reading  the  stories  about  the  pictures 
we  had.  I  had  a  story  written  about  one 
picture,  but  I  did  not  get  it  sent  in  time.” 
Ethel  will  find  that  she  has  her  wish  this 
month.  I  hope  that  a  lot  of  you  will 
enjoy  writing  stories  about  the  pony-cart 
picture,  and  will  send  them  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  have  one  or  two 
other  pictures  that  will  be  fine  for  stories, 
but  would  like  some  more.  Perhaps  you 
have  one  you  can  send.  That  will  give 
us  all  pleasure. 


It  is  garden  harvest  time.-  You  .should 
be  saving  the  products  and  storing  for 
Winter.  Try  to  leave  your  garden  plot 
clean  and  in  good  shape.  It  means  much 
to  a  family  to  have  a  Winter’s  supply  of 
fresh  or  home-canned  vegetables  and  fruit. 
1  figure  that  my  garden  pays  for  the  time 
and  money  spent  on  it  as  well  as  anything 
on  the  farm.  It  pays  better  than  some 
crops  we  call  cash  crops.  Of  course,  :t 
is  not  on  such  a  large  scale.  But  a  good 
home  vegetable  garden  is  a  real  money- 
enver,  besides  giving  us  more  and  better 
fs>od  for  the  table  than  we  can  buy.  I 
ivoi:’  :  e  to  have  some  good  garden 
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stories  from  you,  and  perhaps  some  pic¬ 
tures  that  wc  can  use  on  Our  Page  when 
garden  time  comes  round  again. 


•  Meta  T.  wrote  from  Ohio:  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you'll  be  sorry  to  hear  I  have  no 
garden,  as  I  have  been  sick  three  years 
with  leakage  of  the  heart.  But  I  hope  I 
may  join  Our  Page,  as  I  always  take 
great  interest  in  it.  I  won't  have  any 
jars  of  fruit  of  my  own  in  the  cellar,  but 
I  did  hull  some  strawberries.” 

Of  course,  we  are  sorry  for  every  boy 
and  girl  who  is  not  well  and  strong,  and 
hope  they  soon  may  be  so.  But  even  jf 
you  are  not  well  you  can  be  cheerful,  as 
Meta  is.  There  are  plenty  of  things  to 
do  to  help  just  as  much  as  making  a  gar¬ 
den — lots  and  lots  of  hand  work,  sitting 
down  shelling  peas,  fixing  beans,  looking 
over  berries,  peeling  apples  for  sauce, 
silking  corn — and  writing  letters  ! 


Edgerton  L..  New  York,  who  was  first 
with  the  mullein  puzzle  last  month,  said 
in  his  letter:  “I  would  like  to  be  a 
professor.  The  subjects  I  will  take  iu  first 
year  high  are  elementary  algebra,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  biology.  Am  I  taking  the 
right  subjects  to  be  a  professor?  What 
subjects  do  you  think  I  ought  to  take  in 
Second,  third  and  fourth  year  high?” 
Your  own  principal  will  be  able  to  advise 
you  much  better  on  this  than  I  can, 
Edgerton.  It  depends  on  what  subjects 
you  want  to  teach  when  you  go  into  the 
work.  I  suppose  you  plan  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege?  You  should  be  studying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  college  catalogs  to  learn  their  re¬ 
quirements,  courses  and  fitness  for  your 
needs.  So  many  boys  and  girls  get  to  the 
last  year  of  high  school  before  they  begin 
to  think  of  what  they  will  need  for  college. 
It  is  good  to  begin  early.  Your  teacher, 
your  parents  and  some  of  the  other  boys 
and  girls  will  be  interested  to  study  and 
talk  over  the  college  catalogs  with  you. 


In  a  letter  from  Helen  S.,  New  Y'ork, 
I  found  this  sentence :  “Maybe  this  let¬ 
ter  will  not  be  put  in  the  Boys  and  Girls' 
page  because  I  don’t  belong  to  it.”  Every 
boy  and  girl  who  reads  Our  Page  belongs 
to  it.  But  you  belong  to  it  much  more 
truly  when  you  do  something  for  the 
page.  So  I  think  that  Helen  belongs 
more  than  some  others,  because  she  wrote 
a  letter.  I  have  said  many  times  that  all 
letters  cannot  be  printed.  You  can  see 
why  that  is.  A  great  many  letters  come 
to  me  each  month.  It  would  take  too 
much  space  to  print  them  all.  I  liave  to 
choose  those  that  I  think  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  all  our  readers.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  others  do  not  help. 
Almost  every  letter  gives  me  some  new 
idea  to  work  out  for  Our  Page.  So  if 
you  read  this  you  belong,  and  if  you  write 
or  send  something  to  help,  you  belong  all 
the  more.  Address  your  letters  to  Ed- 
ward  M.  Tuttle,  333  West  30th  street, 
New  York  City,  in  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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contest  f 


AT  least  one  of  the 
j(~\  stores  in  your 
neighborhood  will  have 
a  window  display 
of  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream.  These 
windows  will  be  ready 
to  photograph  begin¬ 
ning  October  1st. 

Anyone  not  over  sev¬ 
enteen  years  of  age  may 
try  for  generous  money 
prizes,  which  will  be 
given  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  Colgate 
display. 


Growing  up' with 

COLGATE’S 


$1005.QO  in  Prizes 

Look  for  a  store  window  with  the  Colgate 
pictures  and  packages  in  it.  The  dealer  will 
gladly  let  you  take  a  picture  of  his  window. 

Look  on  the  back  covers  of  some  of  the 
October  magazines  where  you  will  find  all  the 
rules  of  the  contest.  Or  write  to  Colgate  &  Co., 

Dept.  42,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  for 

particulars. 

Ask  an  older  friend  who  takes  pictures  or  the 
man  from  whom  you  buy  films  to  advise  ycu 
howto  photograph  windows.  Taking  pictures 
through  plate  glass  is  a  tricky  operation  and 
one  that  you  may  never  have  tried  before. 

And  let  parents  remember,  too,  that  by 
encouraging  the  boys  and  girls  to  enter  this 
unique  contest,  there  is  not  only  added  zest  to 
Kodak-ing,  but  a  fresh  interest  in  the  import¬ 
ance  of  brushing  the  teeth  regularly,  night  and 
morning.  The  delicious  flavor  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  is  an  important  help  in  forming 
that  habit  for  health. 

Colgate’ a— the  safe  dentifrice— is  indorsed 
by  more  dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice. 


115  CASH  PRIZES 

Enter  your  photographs 
In  the  contest,  for  which 
prizes  will  be  awarded 
as  follows: 

For  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  ...  $100 
For  the  3  next 
best  .  .  $50  each 
For  the  10  next 
best  .  .  $25  each 
For  the  101  next 
best  .  .  $5  each 

Prizes  will  be  awarded 
before  January  1st,  and 
winners  will  be  announc¬ 
ed  in  an  early  1921  issue 
of  this  magazine.  Incase 
of  a  tie,  each  will  receive 
the  f  u  11  value  of  the  prize 
tied  for. 


“STAMMERING! 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 


Its  Cause  and  (Sire  ** 

You  can  be  quickly  cured.  Send  10  ceuts  for  288-pnse 
cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It 
tells  how  I  cured  mveelf  after  Stammering  and  Stut¬ 
tering  for  20  years.  BENJAMIN  N.  B0GUE  (10) 

■  4802  Bogue'  Building  Indianapolis.  Indiana  , 


We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Ma*s. 


This  is  the  Only  Salt  for  You 

Light,  smooth,  flaky — every  grain  white,  pure  and  free- 
running.  This  is  the  salt  that  fills  every  farm  purpose 
and  makes  the  farmer’s  work  easier  because  it  dissolves 
instantly,  penetrates  quickly  and  gives  fine,  full  flavor. 

Farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  have  learned  to  look  for  the  bag 
with  this  signature  on  it— 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 

They  get  all  salt — no  adulteration  of  any  kind,  no  lumps,  no  grit,  no 
moisture.  Best  for  every  farm  purpose  —  butter  making,  meat  curing, 
cooking,  baking,  etc.  Packed  only  in  70  pound  bags,  which  when  empty 
make  splendid  toweling.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  write  us,  giving  his  name. 

Manufactured  by  THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akrou,  Ohio 

Chicago,  III.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


A  Green  Fall. — The  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  finds  this  farm  and  its  workers  as 
busy  as  they  can  be,  but,  for  that  matter, 
I  can’t  think  of  any  time  during  the  year 
when  the  least  excuse  for  a  let-up  or 
short  vacation  offers.  The  fields  and  hills 
never  looked  so  green  and  fresh  as  they 
do  this  early  Fall  month.  You  would 
think  we  were  in  the  midst  of  June  in¬ 
stead  of  beginning  the  last  season  of  the 
year.  After-feed  and  pastures  fairly 
gleam  with  greenness,  and  the  cattle  are 
living  high,  indeed.  The  heavy  rains  of 
August  helped  many  crops  a  lot,  but  we 
cut  about  IS  tons  less  of  hay  than  usual 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  at  the 
critical  time.  We  have  a  big  field  of 
fine  early  cabbage  to  dispose  of  this  week, 
and  are  rather  fearful  that  the  price  will 
he  discouragingly  low.  as  are  all  crops 
this  Summer.  Practically  every  farmer 
iu  the  county  has  raised  some  late  cab¬ 
bage  this  year,  and  most  of  it  looks  very 
promising.  Next  Spring,  if  the  crop  is 
given  away  now.  we  can  look  for  greatly 

o 

reduced  acreage  in  not  only  cabbage,  but 
about  everything  else  one  can  grow.  The 
big  producers  will  continue  along  their 
usual  linos,  as  they  have  the  machinery 
and  all  paraphernalia  to  do  with,  and 
cannot  well  change :  but  the  multitude  of 
small  farmers  who  have  invaded  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  this  year  will  decide  the  end 
hardly  justifies  the  means,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  imagine,  these  money  crops  will 
uot.  be  so  plentiful  again  for  awhile. 

Tiie  Potato  Crop. — Our  early  potatoes 
did  not  turn  out  so  profitably  for  us  this 
August  as  last.  We  adopted  our  usual 
tactics  of  roadside  selling,  but  consumers 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  save  a  few  cents  iu  the  num¬ 
bers  of  previ(fUs  seasons,  and  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  main  crop  is  still  in  the  ground, 
and  will  be  disposed  of  at  the  car  later 
on  for  what  they  will  bring.  We  started 
iu  at  ,$2.50  per  bushel  when  grocers  six 
miles  away  were  retailing  for  well  over 
$.°> ;  then  came  down  as  the  market  de¬ 
scended  to  $2,  and  now  the  sign  is  still 
reading  $1.50.  It  kept  us  changing  our 
sign  and  our  “want  ads”  about  every  day, 
as  the  market  in  potatoes  went  all  to 
pieces  in  a  week,  and  the  “high  cost  of 
potatoes”  tumbled  to  the  bottom.  We 
never  grew  such  nice  ones — Early  Rose 
and  Puritan — and  so  far*  none  has  shown 
signs  of  the  widespread  rot,  as  the 
sprayer,  bought  new  this  season  for  $175. 
was  kept  on  the  job  as  often  as  the  rest 
of  the  work  would  allow. 

The  Pleasurable  Far. — I  have  never 
until  this  year  really  longed  for  a  ear, 
hut.  like  all  the  other  Toms,  Dicks  and 
ITarrys,  the  germ  has  finally  caught  me, 
and  I  catch  myself  looking  enviously  out 
of  the  window  as  the  two-a-miuute  auto¬ 
mobiles  fly  past  the  house.  Probably  if 
we  were  not  located  within  eight  minutes’ 
walking  distance  of  two  railroads,  and  on 
a  State  road  upon  which  run  a  daily 
motor  bus  and  express,  I  should  have  felt 
the  urge  far  sooner.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  we  have  a  car  another  year,  even  a 
flivver,  but  when  one  gets  to  the  stage 
where  he  or  she  admits  that  the  things 
are  pretty  nice — the  obvious  is  likely  to 
happen  any  time.  T  have  always  said 
that  an  automobile  would  get  us  if  we 
didn’t  watch  out.  and  when  the  fever  is 
once  developed  it  takes  a  pretty  sensible 
and  steady  person  or  family  to  resist  the 
great  temptation  to  ride  instead  of  walk. 
For  those  who  can  really  afford  a  car, 
there  can  be  no  nicer  pleasure  on  earth, 
but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to 
mortgage  the  very  clothes  on  their  backs 
to  feed  the  beast,  autos  are  curses,  indeed. 
This  does  not  promise  to  be  flit*  profitable 
farm  year  that  last  was,  so  I  fear  that 
our  personal  car  dream  will  go  a-glimmer- 
ing  for  1921.  And  I  hope  we  won’t  own 
a  car  until  the  time  comes  when  not  a 
single  thought  will  have  to  lie  given  to  the 
cost  of  gasoline  or  tires,  tubes  and  garage 
bills  in  general.  I  am  positive  that  there 
would  be  mighty  little  enjoyment  in  a 
world  where  one  was  constantly  worrying 
for  the  wherewithal  to  keep  a  car. 

Slump  in  Fabbage. — Since  beginning 
this  letter  things  have  happened  in  our 
little  farm  world  which  bid  to  confirm  my 
gloomy  predictions  about  crop  returns 
this  Fall.  We  called  up  a  big  buyer  of 
country  produce  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  give  for  our  carload  of  early  cab¬ 
bages.  “Not  bothering  about  cabbage  this 
year.”  was  his  terse  and  surprising  an¬ 
swer.  But  there  was  our  crop  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  cut — and  it  was  decidedly 


up  to  us,  the  producers,  to  bother  about 
it.  So  we  called  up  another  big  dealer 
who  does  business  on  a  larger  scale  thau 
number  one,  and  inquired  what  he  would 
give  us  for  our  nice  field  of  early  cab¬ 
bage.  This  man  replied  that  lie'  could 
buy  all  the  cabbage  he  could  possibly  use 
in  his  immediate  viciuity  for  $5  or ‘$6  a 
ton.  provided  he  could  sell  it  in  turn,  and 
that  meantime  he  was  making  no  offers 
whatever  (September  1)  for  the  crop 
Rut  next  day  this  dealer  looked  up  our 
farm,  inspected  the  large,  solid  heads,  and 
offered  us  $6  a  ton  for  same,  provided 
lie  could  find  a  buyer  himself,  or  so  he 
claimed.  Wo  told  him  that  our  cabbage 
should  not  he  sacrificed  for  $0  a  tou.  and 
the  cows  should  somehow  consume  every 
shred  before  we  took  less  than  $10.  We 
were  also  further  informed  that  late  cab¬ 
bage  will  he  probably  no  higher,  as  there 
is  a  mammoth  crop  everywhere,  and  the 
market  is  glutted  now,  and  will  likely 
remain  so  indefinitely.  By  the  time  these 
words  are  in  print  the  unhappy  and  most 
discouraging  situation  may  have  mended 
some:  T  certainly  pray  so.  for  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  their  money  crops  to  many  fann¬ 
ers  will  mean  bankruptcy,  and  near  ruin 
in  some  instances,  while  the  effect  on  the 
others  will  ho  shown  next  year  when  the 
cabbage  and  potatoes  and  onions  and  so 
forth  will  be  surely  reduced — and,  as 
usual,  the  consumer  will  pay. 

More  Disappointment.  —  We  were 
asked  at  what  price  our  earlv  potatoes 
were  selling,  and  when  told  for  $1.50  a 
bushel,  this  man  said:  “You  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  get  more  thari  half  that  later  ou 
at  the  car.”  Encouraging,  isn’t  it?  One 
car  hardly  blame  the  producer  for  feeling 
hitter  and  blue  this  Fall,  when  his  crops, 
raised  with  so  much  personal  toil,  bring 
next  to  nothing,  and  even  fail  to  pay  for 
their  seed  and  fertilizer.  He  will  reason, 
if  this  keeps  up,  that  he  is  indeed  a  fool 
to  feed  the  world  for  nothing,  while  shell¬ 
ing  out  the  top  prices  for  others’  prod¬ 
ucts — and  he  will  keep  ou  leaving  the 
farm  iu  larger  numbers.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  one  sense  this 
would  he  wrong  reasoning.  Of  late  years 
farming  has  really  become  a  lottery.-  and 
if  you  have  the  gambling  spirit,  the  farm 
certainly  ought  to  appeal.  As  the  Hope 
Farm  man  said  in  some  recent  notes, 
farmers  gambled  this  Spring  that  staple 
crops  would  bring  a  good  price  this  Fall 
because  they  were  so  high  and  scarce  last 
IN  inter  and  Spring,  and  so  they  went  in 
head  over  heels  to  cash  in  while  the  cash¬ 
ing  was  good.  And  on  this  account,  plus 
several  others,  food  suddenly  became  too 
plentiful,  with  a  resulting  smash  in  prices 
— and  the  gambling  farmers  lost ! 

Gambling  in  Drops. — Out  in  Califor¬ 
nia  the  lemon  growers  have  been  having 
troubles  of  their  own  on  a  similar  plan, 
and  the  apple  growers  of  Western  New 
York  are  seeing  their  precious  fruit  rot 
on  the  ground  and  trees  because  the  price 
is  too  insignificant  to  bother  with.  Rut 
another  year,  sick  and  tired  of  their  work 
and  crop  ventures  of  this,  farmers  will  let 
down  several  pegs,  and  we  shall  see  fair 
prices  and  a  good  demand  come  back  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It’s  a  gamble,  and 
nothing  more  or  less,  and  the  lean  years 
invariably  follow  the  fat  ones.  Nineteen- 
nincteeu  was  an  unusually  fat  year  for 
the  industrious,  take  it  hv  and  large,  and 
we  might  have  known  in  the  very  nature 
of.  things  that  nature  doesn’t  believe  in 
being  too  easy  with  us  for  two  seasons 
running.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  sucb 
hindsight  doesn’t  sell  our  big  potato  crop 
at  a  profit,  nor  the  early  and  late  cab¬ 
bages. 

The  Woman’s  Share.  —  T  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  letter  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
from  a  farm  woman  who  brought  out  fho 
truth  that  it  is  the  woman  who  too  often 
suffers  when  the  crops  fail  to  materialize 
or  the  price  goes  to  rock  bottom.  This 
woman  remarked  that  Fall  harvests  mean 
well-earned  dresses  and  furniture  and  im¬ 
provements  to  nine  farmers’  wives  out  of 
ten,  and  if  anything  comes  up  to  deprive 
the  farmer  of  his  expected  dollar,  it  is 
the  patient  and  long-suffering  woman  who 
does  the  going  without,  and  so  feels,  the 
shortage  most  acutely.  I  believe  this  is 
so  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  generally 
appreciated,  and  there  is  nothing  to  he 
done  about  it.  either,  so  far  as  T  can  see. 
One  can  only  hope  that  in  the  fat  years 
the  farmers’  wives  everywhere  “get 
theirs.”  w  ith  perhaps  enough  over  to  last 
them  through  the  lean  years.  For  .it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  a  gambler  and  his  wife 
live  high  one  day  and  starve  the  next, 
and  if  that  isn’t,  the  fate  of  the  modern 
farmer  I’ll  eat  my  words. 

Falling  Prices. — It  begins  to  look  as 
if  the  old  TT.  C.  D.  was  gradually  fading 
away,  and  if  food  brings  an  apology  for  a 
price,  T  hope  shoes  and  clothes  and  neces¬ 
saries  and  luxuries  of  all  descriptions  will 
follow  suit  and  stay  there.  Tf  they  don’t, 
just  watch  the  world  go  almost  hungry  for 
a  year  or  two  until  the  farmers  get  over 
nursing  their  wrongs.  But  it  is  funny 
that  this  was  the  Winter  that  all  non- 
farmers  were  going  to  starve  to  death 
because  everyone  had  left  the  farm  for 
tin*  factory,  and  so  on.  From  our  obser¬ 
vations  of  today,  it  would  look  as  if  there 
were  about  nine  farmers  too  many  out  of 
every  ten,  while  the  lone  tenth  would 
have  been  ample  to  raise  the  needed  food 
at  a  decent  profit.  Yes.  our  job  is  a  lot¬ 
tery.  and  we  bet  and  lost.  Rut  who  will 
be  so  rash  ns  to  prophecy  the  winder  I  >l- 
next  year?  H.  s.  K.  \v. 
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Various  Notes 


A  Husband  and  a  Woodpile 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  my  husband 
and  his  woodpile.  We  have  been  burning 
wood  now  for  three  Winters.  The  coal 
strikes  do  not  bother  us.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  round  pile  sits,  but  some 
of  the  children  say  it  sits  for  111  years. 
I  just  know  that  when  I  use  down  one 
side  during  the  Summer,  when  other  wood 
gets  scarce,  my  husband  just  fills  it  up 
again  during  the  Winter.  The  heap 
against  the  woodhouse  will  be  piled  inside 
for  Winter  consumption.  This  picture 
was  taken  July  5  by  one  of  the  boys  from 
the  city.  We  have  used  the  oil  stove 
more  this  Summer,  so  the  woodpile  is 
pretty  large  yet.  MRS.  w.  d.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  commend  this  man  as  a  model  farm 
husband — at  least,  so  far  as  the  fuel  de¬ 
partment  goes.  We  know  that  many  a 
farm  woman  will  gaze  on  that  great  pile 
of  wood  and  give  a  sigh  of  regret  as  she 
considers  her  own  poor  and  short  supply. 
Let  us  hope  that  many  a  farm  husband 
and  son  will  be  moved  to  noble  deeds 
with  his  ax  as  he  studies  that  picture ! 


“Yes,  That's  My  Wife!” 

One  of  our  readers  undertook  to  take 
a  vote  on  our  referendum  ballot  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  at  a  farmers’  picnic, 
lie  found  many  farmers  quite  indifferent. 
Some  of  them  felt  hopeless,  since  the 
politicians  had  always  “run  things.” 
Others  did  not  seem  to  care  who  the 
candidates  were,  so  long  as  they  could 
beat  the  other  party.  The  people  who 
took  most  interest  were  readers  of  Tiie 
11.  X.-Y.  (who.  as  they  said,  had  been 
trained  to  such  things).  The  women 
were  more  interested,  as  a  rule,  than  the 


for  doing  such  strenuous  work  and  risk¬ 
ing  his  life.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Connecticut.  v.  n. 

The  Government  does  not  reward  peo¬ 
ple  for  bravery  of  this  sort.  The  public 
generally  considers  that  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  one  feels  from  saving  a  human  life 
is  reward  enough,  and  most  of  us  would 
feel  that  way.  It  often  happens  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  afford  to  do  so  offer  some 
private  reward  for  such  bravery,  but 
there  is  no  public  reward  offered  by  the 
Government.  There  is,  however,  what  is 
known  as  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund.  This 
was  donated  by  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  people  who 
do  acts  of  conspicuous  bravery.  This  re¬ 
ward  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  gold  or 
silver  medal,  though  sometimes  money  is 
given.  The  general  feeling  about  such 
things  is  that  men  and  women  do  not 
perform  such  acts  for  any  financial  re¬ 
ward,  but  for  the  highest  motives  in  hu¬ 
manity. 

* 

Wjiat  the  papers  report  as  “the  mean¬ 
est  swindle”  is  that  of  a  scoundrel  in 
Washington  who  promised  to  locate  the 
burial  place  of  a  soldier.  lie  took  money 
from  this  soldier’s  mother  : 

In  the  case  ■'exposed  the  grave  of  the 
soldier  was  never  located.  The  swindler 
told  the  mother  he  would  visit  Washing¬ 
ton  if  she  would  pay  his  expenses  and  see 
what  could  be  done.  Later  he  reported 
success,  adding  that  the  body  would  be 
sent  home.  A  brother  of  the  dead  soldier 
became  suspicious,  and  by  a  personal  call 
at  the  War  Department  found  that  no 
inquiry  had  been  made. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  cases 


.1  Husband  and  His  Woodpile 


So  Easy — 

Just  Add  IV ater! 

TT’S  as  easy  as  turning  the  faucet  to  make  delicious 
A  pancakes  with  Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour.  Add  only 
water — everything  required,  even  the  milk,  is  in  the  flour. 

You’ll  wonder  how  you  can  make  such  pancakes  with  so 
little  effort — pancakes  so  light  and  tender  that  you’ll 
want  to  serve  them  the  year  round — summer  as  well  as 
winter. 

Always  buy  Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods — different 
in  kind,  but  alike  in  quality.  At  your  grocer’s. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
Pillsbury’s  Wheat  Cereal 


men.  The  following  incident  occurred  at 
this  picnic: 

“I  went  up  to  a  business-looking  woman 
near  Farm  Bureau  tent  and  said: 

“Farm  woman?”  "Yes.  indeed.” 

"Take  The  Rural  Xew-Yokker?” 

“Sure.” 

"Have  you  sent  in  the  ballot  for  Gov- 
irnor?”  "I  certainly  have,  and  I  saw  to 
it  that  my  husband  and  son  both  sent  in 
their  ballots,  too.  They  both  read  about 
it  in  The  R.  X.-Y..  and  said  ‘That’s  a 
good  thing.’  "Yes.  but  have  you  made 
out  your  ballots?”  ‘Why,  no.’  they  hadn't, 
but  I  saw  to  it  that  they  did.  They  say 
women  don't  know  as  much  as  men.  but, 
anyway,  they  do  more.” 

A  few  minutes  later  I  went  up  to  man 
anil  said  . 

"Farmer?”  “Yes.” 

"Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker?” 
“Yes :  have  been  taking  it  for  years.” 

“Filled  out  the  ballot  yet  for  Gover¬ 
nor?"  “Oh,  yes;  sene  that  in  some  time 
ago  ”  - 

Then  I  happened  to  look  over  his  shoul¬ 
der.  and  a  few  yards  away  I  recognized 
the  woman  I  had  talked  to  a  short  time 
before.  "There.”  1  said,  pointing  to  the 
woman,  "that’s  the  most  businesslike 
woman  I  have  met  here  to  day.  She  not 
only  sent  in  her  own  ballot,  but  saw  to  it 
that  her  husband  and  son  sent  in  their 
ballots,  too.”  The  man  looked  around 
and  smiled.  'Yes.’  he  said,  ’that’s  my 
wife.’  ” 


My  brother,  while  swimming  in  the  lake 
here,  saw  a  woman  who  could  not  swim 
any  longer,  and  was  drowning.'  lie 
started  to  swim  togard  her.  and  by  the 
time  he  was  there  she  had  gone  down  for 
the  third  time,  lie  plunged  under  water 
and  after  a  long  search  picked  up  the 
woman  ancV  brought  her  ashore.  While 
all  the  crowd  ran  away  frightened,  he 
gave  first  aid  and  called  for  a  trained 
narse.  and  after  many  efforts)  she  came 
to  herself.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  is 
•mtitled  to  any  reward  or  bounty  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States?  Many 
people  say  that  he  should  get  some  money 


where  these  bloodsuckers  play  upon  the 
sympathy  and  grief  of  afflicted  women 
and  extort  money  from  them.  Do  not 
have  any  dealings  with  them.  Write  di¬ 
rect  to  the  War  Department  with  your 
story. 

1  am  a  New  Mexico  man,  kuocking 
about  the  East  with  an  idea  of  locating, 
and  let  me  tell  you  something.  1  found 
Tiie  It.  X.-Y.  taken  by  a  Government 
clerk  in  Washington :  by  a  rooming-house 
keeper  in  Sharon.  Pa. :  by  a  speculator  in 
Geneva,  and  by  most  all  the  farmers. 

A.  s.  w. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  The  R.  X.-Y. 
finds  its  way  into  all  sorts  of  places. 
There  is  no  more  widely  distributed  farm 
paper  in  the  world.  We  have  readers  in 
Alaska,  in  Patagonia,  the  island  of  Java, 
Japan,  South  Africa,  Northern  Norway 
and  all  the  way  station*  in  between.  And 
all  agree  that  they  take  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  them  the  truest  idea  of 
American  farming  and  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  needs. 

« 

I  am  one  of  those  boys  who  went  from 
the  farm  to  the  city,  and  am  also  one  of 
the  few  who  are  contemplating  returning 
at  some  not  too  distant  date,  and  so  am 
a  constant  reader  of  your  valued  maga¬ 
zine.  that  T  may  not  fall  behind  the  times 
while  I  am  existing,  not  living,  in  the 
city.  a.  c.  s. 

Charlotte.  X.  C. 

That  is  a  good  reason  for  reading  The 
R  X.-Y.  You  would  be  surprised  lo 
know  in  how  many  cases  The  R.  X.-Y. 
acts  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
farm  and  the  man  who  has  drifted  away 
from  it.  We  shall  be  able  to  pull  many 
of  them  back. 


Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran 
Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour 
Rye,  Graham  and  Macaroni  Flours 

Pillsburvs 


Pancake  Flour 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Do  you  keep  dairy  cows?  If  so,  you  should  know 
about  Pillsbury’s  Dairy  Ration,  the  feed  without  a 
filler.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “RESULTS”. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


School  Again; — Here  it  is  the  last 
week  of  vacation  and  school  to  begin  again 
next  week.  It  seems  as  though  we  had 
got  about  half  the  jobs  done  about  the 
place  we  had  planned,  but  we  had  a  great 
deal  more  hay  than  we  expected,  and. 
what  is  much  more  important,  the  boys 
have  had  a  fine  time  of  it.  The  first 
thought  in  planning  the  work  all  Summer 
has  been.  “Will  it  tend  to  discourage  the 
boys  and  tend  to  make  them  want  to  get 
away  from  the  farm?”  It  seems  to  us 
that  bur  boys  are  wonderfully  good  about 
helping,  and  that  they  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  this  Summer,  and  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  love  the  little  farm  more 
and  more  each  year.  The  oldest  boy.  now 
16.  spends  much  time  with  his  music,  and 
has  not  seemed  to  be  really  cut  out  for 
a  farmer,  but  each  year  he  has  quite  taken 
to  it.  and  of  his  own  accord  has  suggested 
our  buying  more  land  and  going  into  it 
more  extensively. 

The  Chief  Factor. — The  great  thing 
in  keeping  boys  content  on  the  farm  seems 
to  be  in  working  with  them,  instead  of 
sending  one  or  more  of  them  on  a  job 
by  themselves.  It  is  very  tempting  to 
go  off  in  town  and  spend  half  the  day 
and  set  the  boys  to  pulling  weeds  while 
you  are  gone,  but  it  is  a  might  bad  plan. 
The  Parson  will  send  a  boy  in  to  do  the 
errands  with  a  team  and  he  and  the  others 
tackle  a  job.  If  all  cannot  work  on  the 
same  job,  we  can  generally  have  work 
near  by  so  that  we  can  talk  and  have  a 
good  time.  The  other  day  George  mowed 
a  piece  of  roweu  and  Shelley  cut  bushes 
in  the  laneway  near  by,  and  the  Parson 
and  Clossie  pulled  a  few  weeds  that  were 
in  the  potatoes  and  picked  up  apples  for 
the  pigs.  And  we  were  all  working  so 
as  to  be  company  for  each  other. 

Pulling  Weeds. — If  you  wanted  to 
make  a  boy  hate  farming  the  rest  of  his 
born  days,  you  can  make  him  pull  weeds 
alone.  We  have  had  a  few  weeds  up  in 
the  corn  all  Summer — just  here  and  there 
(some.  The  other  day  we  tackled  them. 
Armed  with  a  can  of  water  with  a  chunk 
of  ice  in  it  and  pockets  full  of  apples,  live 
of  us.  including  Sit.  sallied  forth  to  con¬ 
quer  the  foe.  Clossie  carried  out  the 
weeds  and  the  rest  pulled,  handing  to  him. 
How  he  would  scamper  through  the  corn. 
It  was  really  one  of  the  best  half-days 
we  have  had.  We  goj  home  so  early  for 
supper  that  we  all  had  to  take  the  old 
car  and  go  in  swimming.  The  Parson 
•remembers  a  man  showing  him  a  big  piece 
of  corn  once,  and  boasting  how  one  of 
his  boys,  incredibly  young  for  the  task, 
had  pulled  out  all  the  weeds  alone.  The 
size  of  the  field  of  corn  and  the  thickness 
of  the  weeds  and  smallness  of  the  boy 
has  haunted  the  Parson  ever  since.  Tie  ' 
saw  the  father  of  that  dun-  the  other  day.  j 
He  noted  that  of  a  big  family  of  boys,  not 
one  was  helping  on  the  old  place,  nor  as 
far  as  the  Parson  knows,  doing  any  farm¬ 
ing  anywhere. 

The  Washing  Machine.  —  “Moms.” 
said  the  Pastoral  Parson,  “what  have 
you  got  to  do  this  afternoon?”  It  was 
terribly  hot.  and  the  Parson  was  thinking 
of  doing  a  bit  of  reading  for  a  change. 
“There  is  a  big  washing  I  must  do.”  said 
Mrs.  Parson.  And  here  it  was  noon  al¬ 
ready.  and  so  hot!  “If  I  phone  for  that 
washing  machine  we  have  talked  about, 
will  you  let  that  pesky  wash  go  till  it 
comes?”  It  was  astonishing  how  quickly 
Mrs.  Parson  agreed  !  The  machine  is  of 
the  vacuum  plunger  type,  with  no  heavy 
insides  to  bother  with.  It  is  certainly  a 
perfect  delight,  and  the  greatest  help  of 
all  the  things  we  have  gotten.  .When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  better-looking 
car  or  an  electric  washing  machine  for 
the  women  folks,  there  is  only  one  answer. 

The  Difference. — It  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  ranch  a  matter  of  saving  time 
with  a  washing  machine  as  it  does  in  not 
being  tired  out  when  it  is  done,  and  the 
housework  has  gone  along  about  as  usual. 
The  electric  wringer  seems  to  be  about 
as  great  a  boon  as  the  washing  machine. 
The  cost  of  the  electricity  is  really  trivial 
— about  a  cent  an  hour.  Tt  certainly  gets 
the  clothes  beautiful  and  white,  and  is  so 
easy  to  handle.  The  Parsoi#  is  really 
jnore  pleased  about  this  washing  machine 
than  anything  we  have  got  in  years.  If 
you  have  electricity,  get  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  before  you  do  the  automobile.  We 
know  of  one  place  where  they  have  a 
machine  run  by  gasoline  which  does  very 
satisfactory  work. 

Auto  Hints. — In  the  earlv  Summer  a 
minister  went  to  a  Western  bishop  and 
asked  if  he  could  use  him  during  the 
Summer  months.  The  bishop  was  most 
delighted,  being  in  great  need  of  help,  but 
said  he  would  have  to  ask  him  one  ques¬ 
tion  before  they  talked  further.  The  min¬ 
ister  was  quite  aghast,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  to  be  examined  on  the 
heresy  of  Tertullian  or  the  irremissibility 
of  post-baptismal  sin.  But  the  question 
was  this :  “Can  you  run  a  Ford  car  and 
make  any  ordinary  repairs  by  the  way- 
side?”  The  minister  could  not.  and  the 
deal  came  to  a  sudden  end.  One  won¬ 
ders  what  Tertullian  and  a  long  list  after 
him  would  have  thought  of  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  being,  first  on  the  examining  chap¬ 
lain’s  list.  A  divinity  school  near  by 
expects  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  in  a 
regular  course  of  study  that  would  sat¬ 
isfy  this  bishop.  In  line,  the  “Helpful 
Hints  in  the  Kitchen.”  in  some  papers, 
why  not  have  a  column  on  helpful  hints 
about  autos- — especially  Fords? 


For  Instance. — Going  into  a  garage 
the  other  day  we  found  how  to  take  off 
a  tire  in  an  easier  jind  quicker  way  than 
we  knew.  The  man  had  the  shortest  leaf 
of  an  ordinary  buggy  spring.  After  de¬ 
flating  the  tire,  he  started  on  the  side  of 
the  tire  next  the  body  and  put  this  right 
through  under  the  whole  shoe.  Then  he 
put  the  tire  iron  through  a  few  inches 
from  this,  and  with  one  good  pry  off  came 
the  whole  business.  He  put  on  the  shoe 
an  much  the  same  fashion,  putting  the 
iron  clear  through  between  both  sides  of 
the  shoe  and  the  wheel.  By  keeping  the 
shoe  well  closed  and  the  inner  tube  up  in 
its  place  when  you  withdraw  this  iron 
there  is  little  danger  of  pinching  the  tube. 

Another  Hint. — We  learned  another 
thing  from  this  man.  This  particular  tire 
had  bothered  him  quite  a  little.  Each  time 
we  found  the  least  little  bit  of  a  puncture, 
about  like  a  pinhead.  Not  knowing 
we  had  been  so  bothered,  this  man  took 
the  shoe  and  examined  it  most  carefully, 
running  his  fingers  along  the  inside,  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stopped  .pulled  out  his  pliers  and 
extracted  the  tiniest  bit  of  steel  that  had 
worked  its  way  in  from  the  outside.  One 
could  not  possibly  have  seen  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  One  thing  about  a  Ford*  car 
that  is  very  apt  to  bother  is  that  oil  leaks 
around  the  transmission  case.  We  have 
now  found  that  there  is  a  kind  of  liquid 
cement  that  they  sell  us  in  bulk  at  the 
garage  that  remedies  this  entirely,  and 
makes  really  a  solid  case  out  of  it.  On 
undertaking  to  use  it  on  the  engine  head, 
however,  putting  on  quite  a  liberal  dose, 
we  got  in  no  end  of  trouble,  and  had  to 
clean  it  all  off  and  grind  the  valves  before 
the  car  would  go  at  all. 

Food  Prices. — The  Parson  was  much 
interested  in  the  case  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
the  woman  sending  apples  to  New  York 
if  the  grocer  would  soil  them  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  which  he  found  he  could  not 
do.  It  seems  to  be  this  way  with  beef 
everywhere.  Those  who  buy  from  the 
big  packers  must  buy  nowhere  else.  A 
rich  man  in  this  town  went  out  West  and 
brought  in  two  carloads  of  steers,  with 
which  to  bring  down  the  II.  (’.  of  I,.  He 
was  rather  chagrined  to  find  that  not  a 
regular  dealer  on  Main  street  would  touch 
them.  He  had  to  work  them  off  as  best 
he  could  on  the  foreign  dealers.  These 
men  offer  10  cents  a  pound  now  for  the 
best  fat  local  steers,  while  round  steak 
in  the  city  costs  50  and  60  cents.  The 
boys  have  two  fat.  nice  lambs  they  would 
sell,  but  the  dealers  will  not  touch  them 


at  any  price.  Wool,  of  course,  does  not 
bring  anything  at  all  uow.  If  one  could 
find  a  sale  for  it.  I  suppose  the  wool  for 
a  sweater  that  retails  for,  $14  would 
bring  the  farmer  just  45  '  cents.  The 
truth  is.  our  whole  system  of  competition, 
with  its  resulting  monopoly  and  high 
artificial  prices,  with  restricted  produc¬ 
tion.  is  breaking  down.  A  quite  differ¬ 
ent  economic  system  is  going  to  take  its 
place.  How  much  disaster  we  face  be¬ 
fore  this  comes  about  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  Sad  Trial. — Down  in  one  mission, 
after  years  of  effort,  we  got  to  the  point 
that  we  actually  did  some  buying  in  com¬ 
mon.  How  did  we  come  out?  Although 
bought  through  the  Farm  Bureau,  of  a 
city  dealer,  the  stuff  was  absolutely 
worthless,  and  every  cent  put  into  it  a 
total  loss,  and  the  whole  co-operative  idea 
in  this  vicinity  was  given  a  black  eye 
that  will  take  years  to  get  over. 

The  Mail  Box. — The  Parson  has  had 
some  most  interesting  mail  lately  from 
among  our  readers.  One  letter  came 
from  a  man  down  in  New  Jersey  who 
is  going  to.  send  the  boys  a  printing  out¬ 
fit.  This  is  one  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
use  himself,  and  so  is  ready  and  willing 
to  «put  it.  to  a  good  purpose.  He  not. 
only  is  going  to  give  the  boys  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
nice  one.  with  a  great  deal  of  plain  and 
fancy  type,  but  he  is  going  to  pay  the 
freight  on  it  as  well.  Such  a  joy  to 
find  cases  like  this  where  money  is  not 
always  first,  and  where  a  man  who  has 
no  children  is  willing  to  do  something 
for  other  children  without  regard  to  the 
dollar.  After  2.000  years  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  when  anyone  really  shows  symp¬ 
toms  of  practicing  it.  it  quite  takes  one’s 
breath  away. 

From  Vermont. — Another  letter  comes 
from  old  Vermont,  and  its  natural,  un¬ 
affected  way  of  picturing,  the  home  life 
up  above  Bethel  is  most  delightful. 
Hammers  are  also  lost  on  that  place, 
with  seven  children.  (The  Parson  has 
been  looking  most  of  the  afternoon  for 
his  best  hammer,  and  has  not  found  it — 
a  brand-new  one.)  It  did  sound  natural 
to  read  in  this  letter  of  going  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  sell  some  broilers.  How  many 
times  as  a  boy  has  the  Parson  been  there 
to  sell  things — winding  up  by  giving 
them  away  or  bringing  them  home 
again!  For  in  those  days  Randolph 
certainly  lield»  the  palm  as  a  wretched 
market.  We  used  to  take  down  early 
apples — Duchess  and  Tetofsky.  You 
could  sell  a  few  and  the  rest  you  could 
bring  back  home  and  feed  to  the  hogs, 
as  you  should  have  done  before  you 
started.  Once  in  a  great  while  we  tried 
Bethel,  as  we  had  an  aunt  there,  and 
would  be  going  down  anyway  with  a 
little  farm  stuff.  The  Parson  can  see 
Mark  Moody  sitting  on  his  grocery  porch 
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leaning  back  in  his  chair  as  though  it 
were  yesterday,  instead  of  40  years  ago 
Mark  has  long  since  gone  where  groceries 
do  not  trouble — at  least,  we  hope  not 
Mark  thought  he  could  handle  a  barrei 
of  Duchess  early  the  next  week. 

Little  Late.— But  whether  the  wind 
blew  off  the  apples  and  the  hens  picked 
them  or  not.  the  horses  were  busy  and 
could  not.  go.  the  Parson  does  not '  re¬ 
member.  No  apples  went  down  to  Mark 
and  the  Fall  was  gone  and  Winter  came 
and  Spring  and  Summer  and  Fall  again 
with  its  crop  of  Duchess.  The  Parson 
headed  for  Bethel  with  a  barrel  to 
try  his  luck.  Yes,  there  sat  Mark  in 
the  same  identical  spot,  on  the  same 
veranda.,  with  the  'same  chair  tipped 
back  at  precisely  the  same  angle.  He 
saw  the  Parson  coming;  he  also  saw  the 
apples  in  the  back.  “Are  those  the 
Duchess  I  bought  of  you?”  lie  calmly 
asked,  without  so  much  as  a  twinkle  of 
the  eye.  ”1  expect  they  are,”  came  the 
answer.  “You  can  put  them  here  at  the 
end  of  the  steps.”  he  remarked,  as  he 
shuffled  in  to  weigh  out  enough  sugar 
to  pay  for  them. 

Still  Another  Letter. — Yet  another 
friend  has  written  a  much-appreciated 
letter  to  the  Parson,  approving  of  the 
kind  of  religion  the  Parson  seems  to 
preach.  This  man  believes  in  a  practical 
religion,  and  that  practicing  a  practical 
religion  counts  for  far  more  than  preach¬ 
ing  it.  He  also  feels  that  the  Parson 
has  some  practical  ideas  about  farming. 
The  Parson  believes  with  this  man  in  a 
practical  religion.  What  we  are  all 
waiting  for  is  to  see  Christianity  given 
a  trial  by  someone,  so  that  we  can  see 
how  it  works. 

School  I.ife.  —  Since  writing  the 
above  school  has  begun,  and  would  seem, 
too,  that  the  trouble  had  begun  with  it  ! 
We  have  had  such  a  happy,  nice  time  all 
Summer,  working  and  playing  about  the 
farm  together,  and  it  did  seem  too  bad 
after  three  days  of  school  to  hear  George 
crying  and  sobbing  for  such  a  long  time 
after  getting  home.  T.ast  year  he  was 
happy  in  his  school,  and  got  along  nicely, 
but  now  it  is  all  different.  If  it  keeps 
on  this  way,  it  will  wear  him  down  sick. 
It  all  depends  on  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  and  tone  of  the  room — whether 
it  is  cheerful  and  appreciative  or  quite 
the  reverse.  Perhaps  Jiis  teacher  doesn't 
really  mean  her  terrible  threats,  but  if 
she  doesn’t,  she  shouldn’t  utter  them. 
The  other  night  21  out  of  24  children 
were  supposed  to  stay  after  school. 
What  a  flow  of  confidence  and  affection 
will  soon  be  rampant  in  this  room! 
After  all  probably  the  teacher  is  not  to 
blame,  but  the  whole  grinding,  mechan¬ 
ical  system  pf  which  both  teacher  and 
children  are  a  part. 
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Medium 
prices 

It  is  easier  to  find  good  clothes  at  high 
prices  than  to  find  good  clothes  at  medium 
prices.  Styleplus,  however,  stand  out  the 
nation  over  as  suits  and  overcoats  of  really 
distinctive  quality  at  prices  never  extreme. 
Their  fabrics  are  all-wool;  their  styling 
excellent;  their  tailoring  exceptional. 
Their  guarantee  is  full  and  absolute;  satis¬ 
faction  is  certain;  assured. 

Buy  at  a  clothing  store  where  you  have 
the  chance  to  see  and  try  on  the  clothes 
before  you  pay  for  them. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant 
in  most  cities  and  towns.  Write  us 
(Dept.  V  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Crepe  de- Chine  and  Beads. — In  the 
first  picture  the  simple  dress  shown  at 
th<‘  left  was  dark  blue  crepe  de  chine, 
trimmed  with  round  black  wooden  beads 
and  embroidery.  It  was  very  simple,  but 
had  an  air  of  good  style  that,  would  appeal 
to  a  conservative  taste.  It  was  merely 
a  straight  gathered  skirt  and  'bloused  bod¬ 
ice.  the  waist  line  being  rather  low.  Both 
waist  and  skirt  were  trimmed  with  bands 
of  embroidery,  the  center  being  large, 
round  beads  of  black  wood,  rather  like 
children’s  kindergarten  beads,  the  re¬ 
mainder  black  silk  with  an  occasional 
touch  of  old  rose.  The  long,  tight  sleeves 
had  two  bands  of  this  embroidery  at  the 
wrist.  The  round  neck  was  not  very 


low.  This  dress  could  be  fastened  down 
the  shoulder  under  the  arm.  with  placket 
at  the  side,  or  down  the  center,  hiding 
the  fastening  under  the  banding,  though 
in  this  case  also  it  would  be  more  desir¬ 
able  to  carry  the  skirt  baud  over  to  a 
side  placket.  This  would  be  a  smart 
frock  for  a  very  slender  young  woman  or 
half-grown  girl.  The  hat  shown  with  it 
is  a  sports  style  in  corded  crepe  de  chine, 
light  taupe  in  color. 

Ax  Embroidered  Redingote. —  The 
dress  at  the  right  is  tine  French  serge, 
black  with  old  blue  embroidery.  The 
skirt  and  vestee  were  accordion  ideated. 
The  long  redingote  was  without  a  belt, 
curving  in  a  little  at  the  waist,  and  had 
long  lines  of  chainstitch  in  blue  wool,  ex¬ 
tending  from  above  the  waist,  down 
over  the  skirt,  this  embroidery  flaring 
out  on  the  tunic  to  follow  the  flare  of  the 
redingote.  These  lines  were  finished  with 
flat  roses  of  old  blue  silk.  These  roses 
were  made  of  bias  foldts  of  silk,  coiled 
into  a  fiat  flower.  We  have  seen  them 
used  quite  freely  in  trimming  lately,  com¬ 
bined  with  wool  embroidery ;  they  are 
simple  to  make,  but  quire  effective.  There 
was  a  band  of  blue  wool  embroidery  out¬ 
lining  the  square  neck.  The  three-quarter 
length  bell  sleeves  had  umlersleeves  of 
black  crepe  de  chine,  gathered  into  a  plain 
band  at  the  wrist.  Sleeves  of  this  shape 
are  seen  in  many  of  the  Fall  dresses, 
either  the  three-quarter  or  full-length  bell 
sleeve  alone,  or  the  same  style  with  gath¬ 
ered  undersleeve.  The  hat  is  a  tricorne 
shape  of  black  duvetyne,  with  a  burnt 
ostrich  aigrette. 

Blue  Serge  for  the  Little  Gibes. — 
In  the  second  picture  all  three  of  the 
models  shown  arc  dark  blue  serge, 
trimmed  with  cherry-red  wool.  The  dress 
at  the  left  made  .in  sizes  up  to  10  years, 
had  a  plain  gathered  skirt  and  a  plain 
waist  with  raglan  sleeves.  The  sleeves 
were  gathered  at  the  wrist  into  a  plain 
band,  trimmed  with  red  wool  embroidery, 
and  a  line  of  red  wool  chainstitch  outlined 
the  shoulder  seams  of  the  raglan  sleeve. 
In  front  a  bib  trimming  was  formed  by 
a  rectangle  of  chainstitch,  with  a  hand 
of  embroidery  above  it.  This  embroidery 
was  alternate  square  and  round  blocks  of 
led  wool,  the  same  pattern  in  a  smaller 
sizo  being  used  between  chainstitch  lines. 
Hie  belt  was  three  strands  < *f  wool  do¬ 
cketed  into  cord,  and  tlicu  braided.  This 
sort  of  braided  wool  cord  is  often  used  for 
girdles  and  other  trimming.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  frock  was  very  simple : 
there  was  nothing  about  it  that  could  not 
he  made  by  the  home  dressmaker,  and 
the  effect  was  extremely  smart  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

A  One-piece  Frock. — In  the  center  is 
n_ne  of  the  simple  one-piece  models,  ns 
simple  in  cut  as  an  old-fashioned  gahriellc 
wrapper.  It.  was  effectively  trimmed 
vi.th  cherry-colored  wool,  the  embroidery 
arranged  in  panels  in  back  and 
iront.  These  panels,  rounded  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  were  finished  with  tassels.  The 
round  neck  had  a  narrow  trimming  of  the 
an^  the  bell  sleeves  were  trimmed 
1  two  bands  of  wool  embroidery  about 
the  elbow. 


.  ^TIT;h  Another  Blue  Serge.- 
’'glit  is  another  dark  blue  serge, 
ease  with  n  deep  collar  and  cuffs  i 
Poplin.  The  deep,  pointed  collar 
o\\n  the  front  with  red  wool* 
11  m  shed  with  tassels.  The  w 
trimmed  at  the  left  side  with  fou 

tmoii  n  "h00,1  Pmbroidery  with  lo< 

fcma11  ^11  buttons  of  the  wool. 


waist  there  is  a  girdle  of  red  woolen  cord. 
We  notice  many  woolen  dresses  for  chil¬ 
dren.  rather  than  the  fine  cottons  that 
are  often  worn  in  city  houses  all  the  year 
round.  It  may  be  that  laundry  difficul¬ 
ties  are  creating  a  greater  demand  for 
dark  dresses,  but  fashion  does  not  usually 
consider  such  practical  difficulties.  These 
serge  frocks  are  practical,  as  well  as  very 
pretty.  For  school  wear,  we  still  see  the 
pleated  serge  skirts  worn  with  a  middy 
blouse,  either  of  blue  serge  or  white  drill, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  or 
becoming  for  girls  up  to  34  or  Ri  years. 

Notes  and  Novelties.  —  Sleeves  are 
longer:  many  Autumn  gowns  show  bell 
sleeves  of  three-quarter  length.  We  also 
see  these  bell  sleeves  with  a  full  under- 
sleeve  gathered  into  a  wristband,  with  a 
very  old-fashioned  effect.  The  serge  dresses 
worn  during  the  Summer  usually  had 
very  short  sleeves,  but  this  style  does 
not  appear  in  Fall  models. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  examining  a  ready¬ 
made  skirt  that  the  separate  belt  is  often 
attached  in  one  place  only,  where  a  stem 
of  thread  or  silk  about  an  inch  long  is 
finished  firmly  by  working  like  the  loop 
for  a  hook.  This  stem  is  attached  to 
skirt  and  belt,  holding  them  together,  but 
giving  a  little  play,  so  that  the  belt,  cannot 
slip  around  out  of  place,  hut  still  is  sep¬ 
arate. 

Princess  slips  of  wash  satin,  white  or 
flesh,  are  made  in  a  plain  tailored  hem¬ 
stitched  model  for  wear  under  Georgette 
or  other  thin  dresses. 

Fall  house  dresses  in  ramie  linen  are 
offered  for  wear  in  steam-heated  apart¬ 
ments.  where  constant  Summer  tempera¬ 
ture  makes  woolen  unnecessary.  One 
pretty  mauve  linen  had  large  squares  of 
white  stitching,  plaiding  it.  all  over :  oth¬ 
ers  had  the  omnipresent  wool  embroidery. 

Bugle  beads  have  returned  to  favor  for 
trimming.  They  are  used  alone,  for  trim¬ 
ming  dreeses.  or  in  combination  with 
round  beads  or  with  wool.  One  serge 
dress  seen  was  trimmed  with  diamond¬ 
shaped  blocks  of  iridescent  bugles,  the 
bugles  being  put  on  skirt,  waist  and 
sleeves.  Rusty-looking  old-fashioned  passe¬ 
menterie.  such  as  used  to  appear  on 
matronly  wraps  and  dolmans  stored 
away  and  forgotten,  may  be  brought  to 
light  now.  and  taken  apart  to  yield-  a 
harvest  of  bugles  or  other  beads.  These 


beads  are  surprisingly  expensive  now, 
but  a  few  will  be  a  wonderful  help  in 
trimming. 

Hand-made  under  bodices  from  Porto 
Rico  were  recently  «seeu.  both  in  lingerie 
materials  and  in  black  and  midnight  blue 
crepe  de  chine.  They  are  for  wear  under 
thin  Georgette  blouses  or  gowns. 

Tiny  Hat  buttons  of  gray  and  green 
crystal  formed  a  part,  of  the  trimming  of 
one  midnight  blue  prunella  gown.  The 
skirt  had  a  long,  narrow,  wedge-shaped 
panel  at  each  side,  of  close  silver  gray 
embroidery,  and  this  was  edged  along  the 
sides  with  the  closely  set  buttons.  Sleeves 
and  vest  were  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 

l'his  is  a  great  season  to  use  remnants 
of  bead  trimming  in  combination  with 
wool  til*  silk.  Even  a  few  odd  beads  from 
the  children's  kindergarten  box  will  some¬ 
times  give  the  finishing  touch  to  a  piece 
of  embroidery. 


Keeping  Hams  and  Bacon 

W  hiit  would  be  the  best  temperature 
and  atmospheric  condition  generally  in 
which  to  keep  home-cured  hams  and  ba¬ 
con?  The  pork  we  cured  and  smoked  last 
\\  inter  is  becoming  very  moldy  hanging 
in  the  cellar:  temperature  50  to  t*>0  deg., 
but  inclined  to  be  damp.  Is  it  a  good 
thing  to  use  the  commercial  ''paint”  ad¬ 
vertised  for  use  on  hams  and  bacon,  after 
they  are  cured  and  smoked,  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  mold?  Paraffin  is  advised  by 
some,  but  aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  take  a  large  quantity,  T  should 
think  handling  after  the  application  would 
be  apt  to  break  paraffin  from  surface. 
Our  bacon  and  hams  arc  sewed  in  cheese 
cloth,  and  put  in  paper  bags. 

MRS.  E.  G.  A. 

4  he  cellar  is  too  damp  for  keeping  the 
meat  .and  is  not  a  desirable  place.  A 
dry.  dark,  airy  room  upstairs  would  be 
preferable.  The  storage  room  should  bo 
screened  to  keep  out  insects.  The  vari¬ 
ous  washes  or  paraffin  coating  are  pri¬ 
marily  to  prevent  insect  attack.  If  the 
meat  is  properly  cured  and  smoked  there 
will  he  little  mold  if  the  storage  room  is 
dry.  After  sewing  in  cheesecloth  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  brush  all  over  with 
melted  paraffin,  giving  an  extra  coating 
along  seams,  to  repel  insects.  Then  bang 
in  a  dry.  dark,  airy  place.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
home  killing  and  curing  of  pork. 


Make  that  chilly  room  comfortable 


A  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
will  drive  the  autumn  chill 
out  of  uncomfortable  rooms. 
It  is  so  convenient— easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  fill,  easy  to 
clean. 

It  is  ornamental  anywhere.  And 
it  burns  for  eight  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  good,  clean  Socony 
kerosene. 

Invest  in  a  Perfection  Heater 
today  and  enjoy  it  all  this  fall, 
next  winter  and  spring. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  ‘  ‘  Bayer”  —  1  nsist  1 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handv  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Wo  will  send  you  any  of  tho 
new  Pa  the  Phonographs 
with  your  own  selection  of 
Pa  the  Records  without  a 

Bnny  down.  Teat  them  for 
full  days.  If  you  decide 
to  buy,  pay  the  lowest  c.ish 
price  In  small  monthly 
amounts.  If  it  fails  to  pleaac. 
•end  it  back  at  our  expense. 


Free  Trial 


SUjuiardafi.UWaTtd 


Easy  Terms 

Path#  Phonographs  are 
known  and  loved  by  millions 
on  two  continents.  It  Is  the 
acknowledged  standard  of 
tho  world.  In  Its  library  are 
ever  75.000  selections  —  and 
It  plays  all  other  records, 
too.  No  needles  to  change. 
It  coate  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  phonograph. 

Pathe  Boole  Free 

Send  your  name  and  address 
today.  You  assume  no  obli¬ 
gation. 


The  Stxndard  Phonograph  Co. 

202  So.  reoria  St..  Dept.  <8W.ChkiUfl.IlL 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  1  Q 

for  this  J.  C7 

fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  ue 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charge*. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


DELICIOUS  and  WHOLESOME 

COFFEE 

(BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALER 
In  5-lb.  lots  or  more,  at  the 
wholesale  price. 

RESTAURANT  COMBINATION  COFFEE 
Ground,  Only  30c  lb. 

SENT  PARCEL  LOST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guarantied  or  Mo nay  Bark 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  SI. 

Established  80  Years  New  York  City 


ST.  MARK’S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Registered  School 


Enroll  now;  one  year  high  school  requirement; 
Nurses’  home;  pleasant  evironment;  Pay  and 
maintenance.  Address  Miss  Lellah  C.  Rafter,  j 
R.  N.,  Directress  of  Nurses,  Second  Avenue  j 
at  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


1554 


lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  2,  1020 


Eft 

ftB&©’<g@rar 


The 

DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 


The  Milker  Pail 

The  De  Laval  Milker  pail 
embodies  several  important 
and  distinctive  features,  making  it  un¬ 
usually  substantial  and  serviceable,  as 
well  as  easy  to  keep  clean. 

The  pail  is  made  of  sanitary  white 
metal,  with  nickel-plated  brass  fit¬ 
tings.  It  is  of  sanitary  design  with 
no  crevices  or  sharp  corners  where 
bacteria  might  congregate,  and  is 
heavily  reinforced  and  protected  where 
the  wear  comes—  made  to  give  long 
and  satisfactory  service  as  other  De  Laval  products. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  positive  and  uniform  in  action 
from  day  to  dav,  and  it  is  faster,  more  reliable  and  more 
sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking.  Wherever 
cows  are  milked  the  world  over,  the  name  “De  Laval” 
stands  for  quality  and  highest  value  to  the  user. 


Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 


THE  DE 

165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SWINE 

Mr.  Farmer 


Have  you  the  nerve  to  put  a  pair  of  our 


HI G  T  Y  P  E 
Easy  Feeding 
PEDIGREED 


Poland  China  Pigs 


on  your  farm?  We  have  a  few  (3)  months  huskies 
at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  “pay.  Write  today  to 

THE  HETZ-ATNO  POLAND  CHINA  CO.,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Che.ter  and  York.hire  Crois 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 
7  weeks  old,  .ffi.oo  ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $7.00  :  Boars.  $9.00.  Superior  Cross  Pigs  aro  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  (>.  L>.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 


SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 

DUROC- JERSEYS 


.prjped  to  sell  from  excellent  well-bred 
'stock.  We  are  taking  orders  now  for 
.  Litters  farrowed  in  Septemberor  October. 

Write  or  Visit 

ISHADYBROOK  FARM 

Mentor,  Ohio 

L— ■■■i.nami  ■  ■  j 


XOO  PIGkS  FOR  SALE 

5i)  Yorkshire,  8  wks.-old,  85  each.  60  Yorkshiro-Berk- 
shire  cross.  8-wks.-old.  S5  each.  Good.  Thrifty  pigs.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  HARTKOKP’S  HOG  RANCH,  Maynard,  Mass. 


niJROC. JERSEY  BOARS  ffiKSK: 

Visitors  welcome  except.  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.atul  KENNETH  HANK1NS0M 
DONEGAL  HERD  REG.  DUROCS 

Bred  Gilts  for  September  and  October  farrow,  bred  to 
bonegal  Pathfinder  and  Pal's  Orion  Col.  Sind.  Service 
Boars  and  spring  Boar  pigs.  Big  Type.  Most  popular 
blood  lines.  Priced  right.  RAYMOND  B.  ZOOK,  R.  No.  1,  Ml.  Joy,  Pa. 


SWINE 


On  account  of  ill-health  I  am  offering 
my  entire  herd  of 

DUROC- 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Orion  Cherry  King,  Colonel,  De¬ 
fender  and  other  popular  strain* 

Offering  consists  of  5  splendid  herd  boars, 
a  lot  of  magnificent  tried  sows,  represent¬ 
ing  years  of  selection  and  careful  breeding; 
25  open,  spring  gilts,  a  fine  lot  of  young 
boars,  ready  for  service  this  fall,  and  my 
entire  crop  of  fall  pigs.  All  stock  regis¬ 
tered.  At  a  recent  Fair  I  showed  100 
pure-bred  Durocs  winning  all  first  and 
second  premiums  in  the  DUROC  class. 
Sweepstakes  on  boar  and  sweepstakes  on 
herd  of  100.  These  are  the  hogs  1  am 
offering.  My  guarantee  of  money  back  if 
not  satisfied  means  just  what  it  says.  Let 
me  know  just  what  you  want  and  1  will 
make  you  a  price  that  will  get  your  order. 

M.  CASSEL,  Mantua,  Ohio 


BAKER’S  Reg.  DUROCS 

A  few  choice  spring  sows.  Also  8  wks.-old  pigs  fit  a  verv 
low  price.  -  C.  V.  RAKER,  LeKuyaville,  I’u. 


DUROC-dERSEY  SOW  AND  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale 

Sired  b.y  Hayland  Crimson  Model.  8  to  20-wks.-old.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  -  Went  field  Furm,  Groton,  M  us*. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPECIAL  SALE— 5  sows,  yearlings  ami  older;  1  S-.v'r.-old 
boar;  6  March  gilts:  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex.  Double 
immune  from  hog  cholera.  K0HMANN  BROTHERS,  Princeton.  N  J. 


ORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  519b  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc-Jerseys."  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  IIOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  i4o  Peoria,  III. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Thriftless  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  eight  years  old  which 
freshened  two  weeks  ago.  She  looked 
well  till  the  time  she  calved,  then  grew 
thin,  and  her  milk  is  thick  with  slime. 
It  will  not  go  through  a  strainer,  and  is 
somewhat  bloody  from  one  teat.  She 
gives  about  six  quarts  to  a  milking,  which 
is  not  half  the  amount  she  usually  gives 
when  fresh.  Ts  there  any  remedy  for  her? 

Massachusetts.  c.  c.  F. 

From  your  description  it  would  appear 
that  the  cow  was  milked  up  rather  close 
to  calving  time  and  that  the  congested 
condition  of  the  udder  and  the  ropy  and 
slimy  milk  was  due  to  her  failure  to 
have  the  necessary  rest  period.  It  is 
also  possible  that  she  may  have  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  excessive  amount  of  grain 
before  the  congestion  was  all  out  of  her 
udder.  My  suggestion  would  he  that  she 
be  denied  all  grain  for  a  day  and  given 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts;  a  pound  of  the 
salts  mixed  with-  a  pound  of  molasses 
diluted  with  a  quart  of  warm  water 
should  be  given.  If  the  udder  is  still  con¬ 
gested  apply  hot  fomentations  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  saline  solution. 

Follow  this  with  a  grain  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  wheat 
bran,  gound  oats  and  oilmeal.  Feed  her 
all  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  that  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish  and  undertake  to 
bring  her  system  up  to  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  The  chances  are  that  she  was 
weakened  materially  incident  to  calving, 
and  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring 
her  up  to  her  normal  flow  of  milk.  If 
she  does  not  have  access  to  pasture  grass 
or  green  forage  of  some  sort.  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  some  moistened  beet 
pulp,  for  this  is  believed  to  aid  materially 
in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  other 
feeds. 


Feeding  Jersey  Heifers 

My  father  has  one  Jersey  cow  and  four 
registered  Jersey  heifers.  lie  has  Alfalfa 
and  hay  and  about  700  bushels  of  man¬ 
gel  beets.  Will  you  advise  a  proper 
grain  ration  to  feed?  The  heifers  will 
calve  in  December,  March  and  April. 

Virginia.  K.  o.  B. 

Feed  your  Jersey  cow  and  four  heifers 
all  of  the  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  eat 
up  with  relish  twice  daily.  This  will 
vary  from  S  to  14  lbs.  per  day.  I  should 
feed  the  mangel  beets  rather  sparingly 
until  the  animals  freshen,  after  which 
they  can  be  fed  from  30  to  40  lbs.  per 
day  of  the  beets,  properly  chopped  or 
sliced.  As  a  grain  ration  for  the  animals 
previous  to  calving,  I  would  suggest  equal 
parts  of  corn  or  hominy  meal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  I  should 
feed  from  5  to  8  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per 
day,  depending  upon  the  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animals. 

After  they  freshen  more  succulence 
should  be  added,  and  an  equal  part  of 
gluten  added  to  the  above  combination. 
It  is  important  that  the  heifers  be  in 
good  flesh  at  calving  time  if  it  is  desired 
that  they  shall  respond  with  the  greatest 
production  of  milk.  Since  you  have  a 
generous  quantity  of  mangel  beets  you 
could  feed  10  or  15  lbs.  a  day  previous  to 
calving. 


Weeds  in  Silage 

I  have  a  field  of  coni  which  on  account 
of  rainy  weather  and  shortage  of  labor 
was  unable  to  cultivate.  Consequently 
the  weeds  are  about  as  high  as  corn — 
mostly  ragweed.  I  am  told  that  weeds 
are  cultivated  in  the  South  for  roughage. 
What  is  their  feeding  value  if  cut  with 
corn  and  put  into  silo,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  cut  the  corn  by  hand  and  leave 
weeds  in  the  field?  J.  C.  O. 

New  York. 

A  number  of  instances  have  been  re¬ 
ported  where  weeds  and  other  waste  vege¬ 
tation  have  been  used  advantageously  as 
silage.  The  chances  are  that  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  protein  would  be  supplied 
by  the  weed  seed,  and  they  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
corn  silage.  It  would  be  better  to  put 
this  combination  of  corn  and  weeds  into 
the  silo,  rather  than  undertake  to  cut  the 
corn  and  let  the  weeds  go  to  seed  in  the 
field.  After  fermenting  in  the  silo  they 
would  not  germinate.  At  the  New  Jersey 
Station  one  year  we  put  a  lot  of  weeds, 
oats  and  peas  into  the  silo,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  greatly  relished  the  combination. 


I^ 

BERKSHIRES 

•••  1 

Stone’s  Berkshires 


Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

Is  a  son  of  Imported  Epochal  and  out 
of  Imported  Sail ie  Gossard  Violet.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  first  son  of 
Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  herd.  The  Epochal  Berkshires 
won  more  first,  and  Champion  prizes 
than  any  other  herd — a  grand  total 
of  awards  234.  The  Epochal  family 
topped  all  public  sales  in  August  with 
the  highest  sale  average  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  head. 
One  yearling  boar  sold  for  $6,500.00 
and  one  bred  sow  sold  for  $3,900.00. 
We  offer  Epochal  Berkshire  of  this 
line  of  breeding  at  a  price  any  pro¬ 
gressive  breeder  can  afford  to  own  in 
their  herd,  and  no  herd  is  complete 
without  Epochal  s.  We  own  the 
largest  and  best  herd  of  Epoclials  in 
the  State  and  are  selling  sows,  bred, 
and  youngsters  of  both  sex.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  express  paid  within  one 
thousand  miles 


RICHARD  H.  STONE  y  mjir* 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Boar  Tigs,  <»  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  X..  Barker,  Supt. 


^ Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Baron  Mastodon,  weighing  972  pounds.  Grand 
Champion  Boar  at  New  York  state  fair,  where 
he  defeated  boars  that  have  won  at  several  of 
t  lie  largest  western  state  fairs,  was  bred  by  us 
and  sold  when  six  months  old  for  $125.  We 
have  half  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  boar  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  I  5,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


We  o,,e  Best  Crop  of  Fall  Pig's 

coming  on  that  we  have  ever  raised,  some  ready  to  ship 
now.  Price,  820  each  for  choice  pig  of  either  sex.  Bred 
sows,  open  gilts  and  yearling  boars  for  sale. 

C.  H.  CULLEN  -  Landenberg,  Pa. 


‘\^7"alnutHill  Jb&erkshires 

Have  a  few  Spring  Tigs  loft,  either  sex,  $25  each.  Wean 
ing  pigs,  81  5.  My  herd  is  headed  by  Lady  Longfellow 
Champion,  13th,  359117.  J.  11.  T.  MKKHUK,  Barclay,  Maryland 


SPK.INGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litters.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Dig  Typo  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledila,  Conn. 


BKliKSHI  RES— For  breeders.  $10ea.,  eithersex 
$15  if  registered.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.V 


SWINE 


'  '  . . 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders ;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec'y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chesier.  Pa. 


We  Are  Offering 
at  Reduced  Prices 

For  a  quick  sale.  50  Reoistered  Chester  While  Pigs, 

3  to  8  mos.  old,  lino  type,  well  bred.  Also  3  Register¬ 
ed  Jersey  Heifers.  10  and  20  mos.  old, 


EUREKA  STOCK  FA  KM 
Ed  ward  Walter,  Dept.  K.  M  eat  Cheater, I’eniia. 


Chester  Whites  Sow  ®?cs 

Registered  Sows  (will  breed  before  shipping  if  desired.) 
Splendid  grade  sows  unreasonable  prices,  three-quarters 
purebred.  Beg.  boar.  Write  your  wants  We  have  an 
excellent  ottering.  BNAN0RETH  LAKE  FARM,  llrandreth  l.aka,  N.T. 


REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service — #4  0.  Registered  six  wee., a 
pigs  #’30.  Grades,  six  weeks— ISO  each. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Oranoc  Co..  X.  Y. 


Reg.  Chewier  White  PIGS 

$1  o  ouch;  $1  8  pair;  $2G  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pips  either 
sex.  All  stock  KCff.  free.  A.  A.  8<IIOFI.liI.,  ll•llveUou,  N  .Y 


Registered  Chester  Whites  ,"ff 

Gilts  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER.  Mar.,  Peiillyn.  Pa.  II  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 


For  Sale— ty 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  884  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


0|  p  >  lteg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Kdd. 

a  I.  U>  o  Breeding'.  Choice  pit?*-  either  sex.  $10.50 Ht  8* 
wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R  hill,  Seneca  Fall*.  N.  v 


MyPoland-Chinas  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  wit  h 

Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOX.  Danbuiy,  Conn- 


MdKBBaiaHTK  rbu  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer’s  Prices.  F.  M.  K£BN,  Sprlntfviile,  Ind. 
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SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES  of  Quality 


'(]  pigs,  either  sex,  $15  each: 
«30  a  pair.  100-lb.  spring  boars,  830  each.  Off-marked 
oik.  «air.  Express  prepaid.  Satisfac- 


Pi<rht-vrks.-old  Registered 

r  *  lAn.lh  c.i.'inir  I, 


niira  for  feeders,  $  1  5  a  pair  Express  prep 
tion guaranteed.  M.  IF.  Phillips,  North 


North  Eu«t.  I’eiin, 


HAMPSHIRES 

Booking  orders  for  a  few  good  gilt*  bred  to  son  of 
Dudio  Messenger  for  spring  farrow.  Also  sow  pigs. 

VINCENT  W.  JiMESON,  Milling-ton.  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRE  'A°la£s 

Every  one  a  choice  individual  and  real  herd  headers. 
Price.  $75  each,  F.  O.  B.  your  station,  crate  and  Record 

Free.  Also  a  few  Sow-.  Priced  Right.  _ 

J,  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Stir  Route.  Cuba,  N.Y. 

Hampshire  PISS.  Boars.  $27  50  Sows.  $29.50.  Pair  unrelated, 
152.50;  Trios,  $72.50.  Gilt  A:  bred  sows»n  application.  Prices 
include  registration.  PIEOMONT  HAMPSHIRE  FARM,  Rowland.  N.  C. 

Reg.  POLAND-CHINA 

Irom  dams  weigliing  to  800.  K.  Howei.l,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Dorset  Rams  and  Duroc  Pigs  B8uTrdet^N  KEN«w0York 


Chester  Whites  world  than  our  Victorious  Rajah.  8-10- 
wks.  pigs  for  sale.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


Breeding  Sow-Chester  White  ft 

rower.  For  sale  cheap.  SUPI.  CARR0LLCLIFF,  Tarr 


l]j  yrs.  old. 
Heavy  far- 

Tarrylown,  N.’Y. 


D  An  n  I  P  pigc  $8.  Selected  Ches- 

KeEa  KJ  m  la  Wi  I  IV*W  ter  and  Berkshire 

pigs,  O-wkS.-old,  84.  THE;  Oaks  Dairy  1  aIUI,  Wjiluilng,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE 


OAR 


farrowed  April  8tli,  1919.  Sired  by  Long  Baron  2nd. 
Dam,  Double’s  Mind.  Weight,  around  400  pounds. 
$  100.  March  sows  from  above  Boar  and  Sallie 
Premier,  840  each.  August  pigs,  either  sex.  88  to 
$12  each.  Frank  L.  Lane,  Edwardsville,  N.Y. 


Shadow  Lane  Farm  Berkshires 

Booking  orders  for  Sept,  pigs,  $  1  5  each.  Gilts,  High- 
wood  bleeding.  Ben.  McEntcer,  Lumber  City,  Pa. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation.  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
Also  OU  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


Five  yearling  rams.  Ram  lambs  with  size  and  type 
by  imported  sire.  Four  large  yearling  Rambouil- 
lets.  O.  I.  C.  boars  and  four  gilts.  Prices  right. 

Hubert  C,  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S FECIAL  OFFERING: 

2.‘>  Pure-bred  unregistered  Hampshire  Ewes,  with 

Registered  Hampshire  Ram .  $600 

20  High  Grade  Dorset  Ewes,  with  Registered  Dor¬ 
set  Rain  .  $400 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


ForSale-Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Yearling  Kama,  jfyears-old.  Rams  ;  lambs.  Ewe  lambs. 
Breeding  ewes  all  uges.  O.  G.  Bower,  LudlowvlU®,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES : 

Sired  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also 
Ewes.  'Fred  Van  Vi.ket  &  Sons 


1 2  REGISTERED 
YEARLING  RAMS 

yearling  and  older 
Lodi,  New  York 


Fine  Hampshires 

this  season.  “  Bertie,”  a  260-lb.  Imported  yearling  ram 
from  the  Royal  Show  atCardiff,  headatlie  liock.  Address 

EARL  L>.  11ROWN,  K.  I>.  No.  3,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
fleece.  Yearling  rtuns  for  sale.  L  M.  ADAMS.  Eigli  Bridge,  H.Y. 


For  Salo-OHEVIOT  FLAMS 

A  few  choice  individuals.  Also  few  Ewes. 

B.  H.  Sheldon,  Oneonta,  New  York 


Reg.  Rambouilleis  and  Delaines  STOCK  lor  Sale 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Rains,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PAITR10GE,  Leicester,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


For  Sale-slhC>dre  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Ewes  of  all  ages.  Also  a  few  choice  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 
Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  Center,  New  York 


Lle  Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Ward  well  and  MeEwen  sires. 

L  M. COLBERT’S  SONS ,  East  Chatham ,  New  York 


sale  Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams 

WARREN  H.  DENNIS  -  Argylc,  New  York 


Rambouileite,  Delaine,  Dorset,  n«d  cheviot  Rams 

Also  Pathfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  Extra  tine  young 
boars,  shipped  on  approval,  $25.  80  line  pigs  to  select 
from.  D.  H.  Totvnsend  £sf  Sons,  Interlaken,  New  York 


Choice  Shropshire  Rams 


FOR  SALE.  Hutchings  Bros. 
Lincoln  Park,  New  York 


Registered  S1IKOPSII I RES.  Yearling  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  sale.  H.  B.  COVEBT,  Lodi,  New  York 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  '\f\,  tT£y 

4,  13  and  17  1110s.  old.  0.  P.  A  M.  W.  BIGIIASI,  fleUyiburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Reg.  2-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram  high 

grade  Shropshire  Ewes.  R.  CURTIS  MILLER,  Ballston  Like.  N.  T. 
fiorr  tkrnnnklr.D.mn  und  ewes,  with  good  head  cov 

ncg.  onropsnire Kams  ding,  stevehs  bros..  wusoo.  n.y 


FnrRalo  Kef-  HAMPSHIRE  81IKF.P,  It  A  MS  and 

ruroaieiiWEs.  Apply  on 


I’lllll  FA  KM,  I'urrliuie,  N.  ¥. 


GOATS 


Rn«o>9wn  Corn,  offers  for  sale  Toggcnburg  Milk  Goats, 
HUou.dWfl  farm  Pure  bred  and  Grades.  Milk  Stuck. 


A.  A.  HALEY 


Old  Mystic,  Coim. 


goats 

burg  doe  kid,  $20. 


F  O.K  BALK.  Two-yr.-old  doe, 
$20.'  Yearling  doe,  $15.  t.  Toggen- 

J.  A.  Secger,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


f  AYRSHIRES  ~| 

SOUTHFARM 

AYRSHIRES 


M  e  arc  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
orlus  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 

GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr. 


Visitoi 

Willoughby,  Ohio 


Selling  Purebred  Holstein 
Cattle  is  Profitable 

Do  you  realize  that  purebred  Holstein 
calves  bring  a  very  liberal  price?  Every 
day  this  breed  is  becoming  more  and  more 
known.  Breeders  are  telling  the  public 
about  the  value  of  the  milk.  The  demand 
today  for  purebred  ITolsteins  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Here  is  opportunity 
for  you  to  get  rich.  Hundreds  of  calves 
every  year  are  sold  from  .$100  to  $200 
apiece.  With  plenty  of  food  and  ordinary 
care  these  cattle  will  average  from  350 
to  500  lbs.  of  butter  per  year.  Can  you 
see.  opportunity  here?  Ttemember,  “Hol- 
eteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


A  REAL  HOLSTEIIV-FRIESIAN  BULL 

It  is  unwise  to  breed  front  a  low-prieed  animal.  Veals 
bring  $30  and  upward.  "  Buy  the  hen  and  breed  them  better." 

Try  this  splendid  bull  calf,  7  months  old, 
nearly  ready  for  service — straight  low  down — 
well  grown — fine  eoat — mellow  hide.  From  a 
37th  sire — he  by  Julge  Segis,  a  son  of  King 
Segis,  grand  sire  of  the  50th  cow,  etc.  Out  of 
an  A.  R.  0.  cow  whose  sire  is  a  30th  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  and  whose  dam  has  7 
A.  R.  0.  daughters  (2  of  which  have  shown  their 
ability  to  produce  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days). 
Can  you  ask  for  more? 

We  guarantee  to  please  on  arrival.  Price 
$85,  if  sold  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of* 
this  publication. 

F.  C.  Biggs  HoiScattie  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  selectfrom. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H,  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y„ 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  H0LSTE1NS 

,  you  calf  club  pr< 

1  nave  50  registere 
calves,  3  to  10  lnos.  oli 
1  OO  each  for  the  lot;  choici 
1  25.  20  registered  and  big 
heifers  and  bulls,  car  c 
any  age  that  you  w  an  t.  ; 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  $2 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  M.l 


DOUBLE  KING  SEGIS  BREEDING 

Here  i«  a  ehow  bull  born  in  March  whose 
Hire  i»  u  Ron  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a 
(kVlb.  daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam 
is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC 
ALCAUTKA,  who  combines  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  found* 
ution  bulls. 

Write  lor  prices  and  pedigrees 
G.  C.  Burlingame,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Cazonovia,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  f,S  „““g- 

Heifer  ('.-lives,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


HoUteln-Frievlan  llelf.r  .nd  Bull  ChIvok.  Purebred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGriw.  Ctrllmd  C*.,  N.Y. 


Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KARLIN UEK,  Monsey,  N. Y .  “I’houe  t’oun.” 


FOIt  SALE— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply 

FLU H It  K It  FARM,  Mountain  Dale,  Sullivan  l’o.,  >.  Y. 


sale  Car  of  High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

Nome  springing.  Attica  lot.  PIATT  HANFORO,  Wallin,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

Stein  calves,  either  sex,  F.  II.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— A  Dairy  of  Thirty  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Due  to  freshen  next  spring.  Address  E.T.  BLACK,  Scio,  n.y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


"MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  BARGAINS.” 

lilossom’s  Signet,  July  30;  dark  roan;  dam 
Rose  Blossom  out  of  Lucky  Girl  It.  of  M.; 
•’>.334  lbs.;  2  yr.  old;  sire  Marsh  ilill  Gleuside. 
Price  $50. 

l.yndou  Signet,  July  17:  handsome  road;  dam 
Pride  of  Lyndon  54th;  sire  Marsh  Hill  Gleuside. 
Price  $75. 

Thomdale  Signet.  June  30;  white;  dam  Hose 
Thorndale  by  Roger  Countryman  2d;  sire  Marsh 
Ilill  Gleuside.  Price  $100. 

Loobagli  Waterloo.  Oct.  25,  1019;  roau;  datu 
Gleuside  Waterloo,  R.  of  M.  for  3  consecutive 
years;  sire  Imported  Loobagh  Wellington  2d, 
out  of  Hamhledeu  Daisy  13th;  nv.  10,000  llts. 
milk  for  3  consecutive  years.  Price  $125. 

Marsh  Hill  Gleuside,  May  30.  1918;  roan;  dam 
Oxford  Beauty  by  Honny  liurou.  grand  champ,  at 
Vt.  State  Fair;  sire  Gleuside  Signet  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  Milkmaid;  11,320  lbs.  milk;  by  General 
Clay.  Price  $200.  EVERETT  fox, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Milking  Shorthorns  “ £!£ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 

Inquiries  invited.  VVALNUI  GROVE  MNM,  Wa>t.,ni|iaiiiiHc,  N.  V 


&S3RIEME5E&& 


Products 


A  Michigan  farmer  bought  a  Guernsey  heifer 
for  $200.  Ten  years  later  the  descendants  of 
this  cow  were  equal  in  value  to  a  good  sized 
farm  of  the  highest  quality.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  a  Guernsey  cow  can  make  you  prosperous. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  85  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY 

BULL 

No.  46667 

Rocono  of  Rollwood  Farm. 
Born  May  18, 1917.  Traces  to 
a  famous  ancestry.  Come 
and  spe  him  or  make  us  your 
offer  for  immediate  purchase. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  FARM  ON  CARRINGTON  HILL 

Bethany,  Conn. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  ser^fee.  Sire— May  King 
of  Linda  Vista,  who  has  ten  A.  K.  daughters. 
Dam— Erwiuette  of  Elm  Leigh  with  a  record  of 
8650  lbs.  milk,  479  lbs.  fat  at  23  months  old. 
This  is  a  high-class  bull  in  every  way.  Price 
S350.  Write  for  pedigree  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  C0HASSET,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Trine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

reaily  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  $1  50-8200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Hollistou,  Massachusetts 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  .will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St..  Pblla..  Pi 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Seud  for  8ale  I.iit  of  Bull  Calve*  from  3  to 
12  ntos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
lon8titution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls-4  Ready  for  Service  ^f^e 

of  American  breeding  line-bred,  from  our  famous 
foundation  cow,  Duchess  of  Maple  How.  Prices 
moderate.  $200  upwards.  TABER  t  MISHIN,  Cistile,  N.Y. 


F  O  K 
BALE 

nine  females  and  bull,  Azueena's  Standard  No.  25537, 
an  A.  It.  sire  and  half  brother  to  Azueena's  Pride  II, 
u  double  class  leader.  Every  animal  a  breeder  and 
straight.  Tuberculin  tested.  Price  for  quick  sale, 

$8,000.  F.  C.  t'OHl.NS,  East  Greenwich,  It.  I, 


sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  .Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  $50  up.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lunsdule,  Pa. 


Windy  Knoll  Farm 

Glen  Spey,  New  York 


Guernseys  of  Type 
and  Production 

Herd  Sires : 

1 —  Pencoyd’s  Secret  of 
Windy  Knoll,  No.  45544 

2 —  Windy  Knoll  Raider  of 
Linda  Vista,  No.  51149 

For  the  next  30  days  we  will  offer 
four  extra  nice  bull  calves  of  the 
most  famous  blood  lines  at  prices 
which  will  interest  any  desiring 
to  obtain  new  blood  of  the  best 
strain  at  a  nominal  cost.  Two  of 
these  young  bulls  are  ready  for 
light  service. 

Address  : 

WINDY  KNOLL  FARM 


FOP  6AI  17 — That  wonderiully  bred 
*  and  prepotent  sire 

Azueena’s  Standard,  25537 

One  of  his  daughters.  Linden  Lass  of  Harbor  Hill, 
65958  now  on  A.  R.  Test,  in  87  days  has  produced 
3.539.30  lbs.  ntilk,  H5.29  lbs.  fat  in  class  C.,  another 
daughter.  Some  Pumpkins  of  Little  Farm  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  219  dayB  7,841.60  lbs.  milk,  315.34  lbs.  fat,  class 
D.  Also  sired  three  of  the  four  heifers  in  the  3rd 
prize  calf  herd  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  1916. 
Price  $504).  F.  G.  COM1H8,  Eut  tireenwloh,  u.  I. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  45601.  Masher’s  Patriob  of  Dellwood:  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Masher’s  Elsie's  May  King.  Dam:  Rival's 
Water  Witch  of  Dellwood.  0PHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  T. 

For  Sale  high-grade  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers  5 

fresh  and  springers.  B.l.  SISSON,  R.F.Q.  i,  Scba*Ji(ic*ka.  N.Y.  S 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


WAKPOLA  FARM 


For  Sale — 10  Head  of  Registered  Guernseys 

MASHER  SEQUEL  STRAIN 

Address— W.  H.  Sutherland  De  Lancey,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y 


Ten  Registered  GUERNSEYS  WAKPOLA  GUERNSEY 


I  Rare  opportunity.  Carload  of  registered  Guernsey 
1  females  for  sale.  Age  from  4  months  up  to  bred 
heifers.  Gov.  chene.  May  Rose  and  Ne  Pius  Ultra 
breeding.  Price  right. 


Blooms- burg,  Pa. 


•ww 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  el  LKaL  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  JR.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  tiiat  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  1’. 
O.  Uoxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Ocpt.  R,  Gardner,  Masi 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

1  OO  Head — No  Reactions 

UJsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
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A  guide 
to  correct 
feeding 

Every  dairyman,  stock- 
man  and  poultryman 
should  have  a  copy  of 
the  TI-O-GA  Feed 
Service  booklet. 

From  cover  to  cover  it  deals  with  every-day 
feeding  problems  and  gives  instructions  for  correct 
feeding  of  dairy  cows,  calves,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  These  instructions  are  based  upon  prac¬ 
tical  feeding  determinations  which  have  proven 
most  successful.  The  booklet  shows  how  greater 
production  and  more  profit  can  be  obtained  from 
the  best  use  of  roughage  by  feeding  the  concen¬ 
trates  with  them  which  will  form  balanced  rations. 

Practical  application  of  science  to  every-day 
feeding  problems  is  accomplished  by 

-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


For  dairy  feeding  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  starts  with 
the  problem  of  making  the  best  use  cf  home-grown  rough- 
age  to  increase  profit  and  milk  production.  Roughage 
varies  greatly  in  nutritive  content,  and  the  booklet  shows 
the  classifications,  and  how  a  grain  feed  is  prepared  to 
form  a  balanced  ration  with  each  class. 

One  of  the  best  feed  experts  of  the  country  has  personal 
supervision  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  feeders  through  the  use  of  TI-O-GA  Feeds. 

Each  TI-O-GA  Feed  is  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose, 
and  for  the  purpose  intended  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
had  for  economical  results. 

Send  for  this  booklet  today 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  dairy  feeding,  swine,  or 
poultry,  write  for  this  booklet.  No  cost  or  obligation  on 
your  part — and  you’ll  be  well  repaid. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


This  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 
Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed 
for  Horses). 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

What  is  the  host  feed  for  cows  out  on 
fair  pasture?  I  am  feeding  at  present 
200  lbs.  gluten  and  300  lbs.  cornmeal 
mixed,  and  about  1  lb.  grain  for  5  lbs. 
milk.  w.  A.  B. 

The  combination  that  you  are  feeding 
your  cows  on  good  pasture  is  au  excellent 
one.  and  T  doubt  if  it  can  be  improved. 
The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  bran  or  100 
lbs.  cf  oilmeal  might  make  it  more  palat¬ 
able  ;  but  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
cornmeal  and  two  parts  of  gluten  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ex  er.  oilmeal  is  a  more  economical  source 
of  protein  than  gluten  meal,  and  it  could 
be  substituted,  at  least  iu  part,  although 
oilmeal  is  inclined  to  be  laxative  when 
fed  in  conjunction  with  pasture  grass. 
If  you  are  getting  good  results  from  the 
ration  you  are  feeding  I  would  cliug  to  it 
and  feed  it  in  the  same  proportions  that 
you  have  indicated. 


Feeding  Cows. on  Test 

What  proportions  of  the  folloxving  con¬ 
centrates  will  be  required  for  a  test  cow 
ration  for  Guernseys? 

Bran — l’roteiu,  13  ;  carbohydrates,  50  ; 
fat.  4.00. 

Gluten — Protein,  23;  carbohydrates, 
50;  fat,  1.00. 

Oilmeal,  O.  P. — Protein,  31 ;  carbohy¬ 
drates  not  gi\ren  ;  fat  5.00. 

Green  oats — Analysis  not  given. 

Hominy — Protein,  10  to  12;  carbohy¬ 
drates  not  gix’cu;  fat,  3  to  5. 

Bloodmeal — Analysis  not  known. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  some  bone- 
meal  for  its  minerals.  Would  like  to 
have  23  to  24  per  cent  protein.  We  are 
feeding  home-grown  clover  hay  and  beet 
pulp  and  some  green  feed.  ii.  k. 

The  feeding  of  test  cows  resolves  itself 
into  a  problem  of  catering  to  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  individual  animals. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  supply  digestible 
nutrients  in  correct  proportions,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  best 
feeders  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  a 
lead  pencil  to  balance  a  ration  or  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  ingredients  that 
it  is  best  to  include.  The  products  that 
you  have  indicated  are  all  very  well  suited 
for  feeding  test  cows. 

The  bloodmeal  will  run  about  75  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  its  use  in  a  ration 
of  this  sort  might  be  simply  as  an  appe- 
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including  bonemeal  iu  a  ration  intended 
for  dairy  cows.  Sufficient  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter  would  be  obtained  from  the 
bran  and  ground  oats.  I  should  suggest 
the  following  proportions:  Hominy  meal, 
100  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  50  lbs. ;  wheat 

bran,  40  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  100  lbs. ;  gluten, 
50  lbs. ;  bloodmeal,  10  lbs. 

If  I  included  any  bonemeal  iu  the 
combination  I  should  mix  it  with  salt, 
and  let  the  cow  have  access  to  such 
amounts  as  she  might  devour  with  relish 

^  ou  have  failed  to  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  condition  of  coxvs  or 
period  of  lactation,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  modify 
the  combinations  somewhat  iu  order  best 
to  meet  any  peculiarities  the  cows  may 
evidence. 


A  Florida  Feeding  Question 

In  renting  this  place  I  borrowed  from 
the  owner  a  fine  little  Jersey  cow,  and  as 
m.v  experience  with  cows  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  T  folloxved  his  methods  of 
feeding  to  the  letter.  She  is  on  good  pas¬ 
ture  (that  is,  good  for  (his  State)  and 
receives  night  and  morning  a  half  peck 
of  dried  beet  pulp  soaked  in  water  several 
hours,  with  which  is  mixed  a  peck  of 
bran  and  two  big  haudsful  of  cottonseed 
meal.  She  keeps  up  her  flow  of  milk  very 
well  on  this  ration,  but  it  seems  an  odd 
one  to  me,  and  I  should  like  your  opinion 
of  it  and  what  better  ration  you  would 
suggest.  w.  s.  R. 

Florida. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  the 
Jersey  coxv  is  not  an  unusual  one,  and 
if  it  gives  the  desired  results  it  might  be 
continued.  The  addition  of  some  ground 
oats  and  more  cottonseed  meal  would  in¬ 
crease  its  usefulness.  The  beet  pulp  pro¬ 
vides  the  succulence  as  well  as  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  I  should  say  the  combina¬ 
tion  ought,  to  be  well  suited  for  feeding  a 
Jersey  cow.  As  the  pasture  finishes  it 
will  he  necessary  to  feed  some  hay  iu 
order  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
roughage. 


The  UNADILLA 

Majority 

Unadilla  Silos  win  favor  every 
year  with  a  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  stockmen.  More 
than  twice  as  many  Unadillas 
are  chosen  each  year  in  the 
east  than  are  those  of  its 
nearest  rival. 

There  must  be  good  reasons 
for  this.  There  are.  The 
big  Unadilla  catalog  gives 
them  all. 

Write  for  a  copy  today  and 
get  our  special  discount  offer 
on  early  orders. 


There  are  a 
mjaking  terri¬ 
tories  open  to 
good  Agents. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla.  N.Y. 
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Silos  At  Half  Price 

I  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  half 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  good  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 
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Eit  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  In  their  feed — a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.N.i 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I9USE- CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question’ 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc..  Box  H-9.  Waterbury,  Vl. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


r 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  bumper  produce  crops  continue  to 
reduce  prices,  not  much  but  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  being  at  full  prices, 
roultry  continues  scarce,  and  is  holding 
its  own.  Tree  fruits  and  potatoes  are 
selling  lowr. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher;  creamery.  54  to  Coe; 
dairy.  48  to  54c;  crocks,  45  to  51c;  com¬ 
mon',  42  to  48c.  Cheese,  firm  :  daisies.  2!) 
to  ;>()c ;  flats.  2S  to  29c;  longhorns.  30_to 
81c.  Fggs.  strong;  hennery.  68  to  75c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  Cl  to  CSc ; 
mixed  storage,  53  to  54c. 

POULTRY  ' 

Poultry,  dressed,  demand  exceeds  sup¬ 
ply.  Turkeys,  5G  to  57c:  fowl.  38  to 
43c;  broilers,  45  to  50c ;  old  roosters.  28 
to  29c;  ducks.  42  to  43c;  geese.  30  to 
31c.  Live  poultry,  supply  better,  demand 
good.  Fowl.  32  to  3Sc ;  broilers,  30  to 
39c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  30 
to  34c;  geese,  2G  to  28c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

\pples.  heavv  supply,  light  demand. 
Wealthy,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  Duchess, 
Wolf  River.  Strawberry.  Sweet  Bough, 
$1  to  $1.25;  windfalls.  40  to  50c.  Pota¬ 
toes,  supply  exceeds  demand.  flood  to 
fancy,  white,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 :_  common, 
G5  to  80c ;  sweets,  bbl..  $5  to  $5.75. 

BEAN  S — O  NION  S 

Beans,  weak.  Kidney,  cwt..  $12  to 
$14 ;  marrow.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  pea  and 
medium.  $7.50  to  $8.25.  Onions,  quiet. 
State  yellow  globe.  150-lb.  sack.  $2.2. i  to 
$2  50-  home-grown,  Ebenezer.  bu..  $1.20 
to  $1.40. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  only  fancy  firm,  high-grade 
Elbertas  and  Crawfords,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.25:  common.  50  to  75c'.  Melons,  firm. 
Cantaloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2.75:  honey- 
dews.  fiats.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  watermelons, 
each.  40  to  75c. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  RERRIES 

Pears,  weak.  Seckel.  Bartlett  and  Ty¬ 
son.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  common.  25  to  40c. 
Plums,  easy.  Large  red.  6-lb.  bskt..  20 
to  25c:  small.  12  to  15c.  Prunes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.  Huckleberries,  light  demand. 
Crate,  $6  to  $7.  Grapes,  steady ;  20-lb. 
bskt..  $1.45  to  $1.60 ;  Delawares,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  40  to  45c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  String  beans,  bu..  $1 
to  $2:  beets,  25  to  40c carrots.  50  to 
75c;  cucumbers,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
75e  to  $1.50;  spinach.  50  to  75c ;  egg¬ 
plant.  40  to  75c ;  squash,  40  to  75c :  toma¬ 
toes.  50  to  75c;  turnips._whito  or  yellow. 
50  to  65c;  peppers.  $1.50  to  $2;  pump¬ 
kins.  GO  to  75c ;  beans,  string,  75c  to 
$1.25:  corn.  doz.  ears.  5  to  15c:  cabbage. 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  20c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb,  38  to  40c; 
dark.  34  to  36c.  Maple  products,  steady  : 
sugar,  lb..  30  to  3Sc;  syrup,  gal..  $2.25 
t«.  $2.50. 

FEED 

Ilay.  quiet.  Loose,  Timothy,  ton.  $35 
to  $37.50;  clover  mix.  $34  to  $30;  wheat 
and  oat  straw.  $18  to  $20.  Wheat  bran, 
ton.  earlots.  $45.50;  middlings.  $50  50; 
red  dog.  $75.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $50.50; 
oilmeal.  $60.50:  hominy,  $56:  gluten, 
$63.25;  oat  feed.  $28.50;  rye  middlings, 
$55.50.  J.  C. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime  sides,  lb..  14c;  medium, 
lie;  lamb,  lb..  26c:  live  hogs,  lb.,  14c; 
live  pigs,  small,  each,  $5;  pork.  lb..  22c; 
veal,  prime,  lb..  22c ;  common,  lb..  10o^ 
Ducks,  live.  lb..  40c;  dressed.  65c: 
broilers,  live.  lb..  40  to  50c  :  dressed.  GO 
to  05c;  fowls,  live.  lb..  40  to  42c;  dressed, 
00e ;  eggs.  G5  to  75c ;  duck  eggs.  75c. 

Rutter,  lb..  05  to  75c :  new  honey,  lb., 
40e:  per  cap.  40c;  extracted,  qt..  $1. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  peaches,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  elderberries,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  pears,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2:  plums,  bu.. 
$2:  prunes,  bu..  $3;  cantaloupes,  crate. 
$1.25  to  $4;  each.  5c  to  $1;  crabapples. 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  grapes,  lb..  *c ;  water¬ 
melons.  orate.  $1  ;  each,  20  to  30c :  cider, 
gal  .  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  lima.  bu..  $3.25;  dry.  lb..  10c; 
beers,  doz.  bunches.  30c :  per  bu..  $1  :  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads.  25  to  50c ;  blue,  per  dnz.. 
$1.50:  per  head.  5c:  carrots,  bu..  75c; 
cauliflower.  doz.  heads.  $1  to  $2 :  corn, 
doz..  15  to  20c;  celery  hearts,  doz..  85c; 
celery  stalks,  doz.  50c;  cucumbers,  bu.. 
75c :  pickles,  per  100.  GO  to  75c;  endive, 
bunch,  5c:  garlic,  lb..  25c;  eggplant,  dnz. 
$2;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate,  $1.50:  Boston, 
for  doz..  50c:  onions,  green,  doz.  bnnehes. 
GOc;  dry.  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  par-ley. 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  parsnips,  per 
•loz,  bunches,  60c;  peppers,  bu..  $2  to 
$2.50;  potatoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.50;  pump¬ 
kins,  each.  10  to  20c;  romaine.  bunch.  5c; 
^age,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  bu..  75c:  Summer 
squash,  doz..  4(io:  Hubbard  squash,  lb.. 

Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  to¬ 
matoes  bu..  45  to  75e:  turnips,  bu..  $1 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  60o. 

Hay  and  straw:  Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$37:  bay.  No.  1.  $37:  No.  2.  $33;  No.  3, 
*80;  Timothy,  ton.  $32;  straw,  rye,  ton, 
ylS;  oat.  $20;  oats,  per  bu..  $1.35. 

JOHNSON  CITY  KNDICOTT  MARKETS 
Reef,  lb.,  12  to  36c ;  pigs,  each,  $5  to 


$6;  salt  pork,  lb..  23c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
38c;  side  pork,  lb..  28c;  pork  chops,  lb., 
52  to  35c;  bamburg.  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  mutton,  lb.,  13  to  80c;  rabbits,  lb., 
80c ;  dressed.  85c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  40c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45e. 

Broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb..  38c;  fowls,  live,  lb..  36c; 
dressed,  lb.,  42c;  turkeys,  live.  lb..  50c; 
woodchuck,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

.Milk,  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  SOe:  butter,  lb..  04c;  cheese, 
lb..  35c;  pimento,  lb..  10c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  10c;  eggs.  62c;  duck  eggs.  68c. 

Apples,  peck,  25c;  pears,  peck,  55c; 
Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $1.75;  plums,  qt.,  8c; 
peaches,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4. 

Beets,  hunch.  5c;  beans,  lb..  10c;  beet 
greens,  peck.  20c;  cauliflower,  lb..  7c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5e ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch.  10c;  cucumbers,  ea..  ^c;  per 
100,  65c;  green  onions,  bunch.  5c;  onions, 
peck,  00c ;  lettuce,  bunch  5c;  potatoes, 
per  bu..  $1  25;  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb..  5c;  spinach,  peek.  20c;  sweet 
corn.  doz..  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  5c;  squash.  Summer, 
lb..  2c;  Hubbard,  lb..  4<-;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.25;  turnips,  bn.,  $1:  honey,  lb.,  35c; 
extracted.  28c:  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c; 
vinegar,  gal.,  45e. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  18  to  25c; 
forequarters,  14  to  20c ;  hindquarters.  25 
to  30c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  22c; 
heavy,  lb..  18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.  24  to  20c; 
mutton,  lb..  18  to  20c;  veal.  lb..  28  to  30c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c;  roosters,  live,  lb., 
22c;  broilers,  lb..  33c;  coloml,  35c;  ducks, 
live,  lb..  28  to  30c  ;  eggs.  53  to  00c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  50  to  75c ;  per  basket, 
30  t.o  40c  ;  seconds,  per  basket.  25c ;  crab- 
apples.  per  14-qt  basket.  50  to  65c; 
grapes.  14-qt.  basket.  $1.75  to  $2;  plums, 
per  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  50c;  peaches, 
Crawford.  basket,  75  to  90c;  seconds,  per 
basket,  40  to  50c;  pears,  bu..  $1  to  $1  50; 
prunes.  French.  14-qt.  basket,  65  to  75c; 
German,  65  to  75c;  elderberries,  basket, 
50  to  00c;  muskmelons.  crate,  $1  to  $2.50. 

Beets,  per  bu..  SO  to  90c;  per  basket, 
45  to  50c;  beans,  butter.  14-qt.  basket.  50 
to  55c ;  green,  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  55c; 
cauliflower,  per  doz..  $1.25  to  $2  50;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads.  50  to  65c ;  carrots,  bn.. 
'*0c  to  $1  ;  per  basket.  45  to  50c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  GO  to  75c;  Lima  beaus,  lb.. 
30c ;  lettuce,  head.  doz..  50  to  75 c ;  com¬ 
mon.  doz.  heads.  15  to  20c;  curly,  doz. 
heads.  25  to  30c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
hunches.  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry.  bu..  75c 
to  $1:  pickles,  small,  per  100.  45  to  55c; 
dill,  per  100.  75  to  SOe ;  peppers,  green, 
basket.  45  to  50c ;  red.  per  peck.  GO  to 
75c:  potatoes,  per  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  18c;  pump¬ 
kins  per  doz.  75c  to  $1.25;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c;  sweet  corn,  com¬ 
mon.  10  to  12c;  evergreen,  doz..  15  to 
18c;  yellow  bantam.  15  to  18c;  Summer 
squash,  doz..  25  to  35c:  Hubbard  squash, 
lb..  3c;  turnips.  11-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c; 
tomatoes.  14-qt.  basket.  20  to  30c;  water¬ 
cress.  doz.  bunches.  30  t < >  40c. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  11c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  lie; 
bulls  and  stags.  10c;  borsehidex.  each.  $5 
to  $6;  shearlings,  each,  25  to  75c;  lamb¬ 
skins.  each.  25  to  75c;  calf.  No.  1,  16c; 
No.  2.  14c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  25 
to  30c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  63  to  G5c.  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales:  extras,  62c;  extra 
firsts,  60  to  Ole;  firsts,  52  to  57c;  sec¬ 
onds.  4 1  to  .ilc;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy.  64  to  66c;  common  to  good.  52 
to  G8c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  44  to 
47c;  packing  stock.  39  to  42c;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
70  t..  73c;  good  to  choice.  G2  to  69c;  fair. 
59  to  61  c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  61  to  G8c  (ter  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts.  60c  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair.  55  to  58c;  Western,  extra 
firsts.  01  to  03c ;  do.,  firsts.  59  to  (>()<• ; 
do.,  seconds.  50  to  54c;  inferior  lots 
lower;  fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled 
f resit  egg-  were  jobbing  at  72  to  73c  and 
fair  to  choice  at  G4  to  71c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express, 
fancy,  weighing  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
40  to  42c :  exceptional  lots  higher;  light 
to  medium.  30  to  38c;  White  Leghorn 
fowls.  32  to  34c.  Fowls,  heavy,  not  Leg¬ 
horns.  via  freight,  in  carload  lots.  88  to 
40c.  Spring  chickens,  fancy,  yellow- 
skinned.  not  Leghorns,  weighing  214  to  3 
lbs.  apiece.  40  to  12c;  exceptional  lots 
higher.  Broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow¬ 
skinned.  not  Leghorns,  weighing  214  0*  3 
lbs  apiece.  40  to  42c.  Broiling  chickens, 
fancy,  yellow-skinned.  not  Leghorns, 
weighing  IV,  to  2  lbs.  apiece.  86  to  88c. 
Broiling  chickens,  fancy,  yellow  skinned, 
not  Leghorns,  weighing  1  to  1 1 ,  lbs. 
apiece,  84  to  35e.  White  Leghorn  broil¬ 
ers.  33  to  35c.  Old  roosters.  24  to  25c. 
Ducks,  old.  30c;  do..  Spring,  80  fo  83c. 
Pigeons,  per  pair.  23  to  25c. 

•  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  414  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece.  43c;  weighing  I  lbs..  42c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3 1  lbs..  37  to  38c;  weighing  3  lbs., 
33  to  35c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels, 


dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece, 
42c  ;  weighing  344  lbs.,  84  to  85c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  and  under,  29  to  83c.  Broilers, 
Western,  dry-picked,  weighing  1J4  to  2 
lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c;  broilers,  Western, 
smaller  sizes,  41  to  42c;  fryers.  Western, 
weighing  2  44  fo  8  lbs.  apiece,  38  to  39c; 
broilers,  jiearby,  weighing  114  to  2  lbs. 
apiece,  45  to  47c;  exceptional  lots  higher; 
broilers,  nearby,  smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  28c; 
Southern.  26  to  27c;  Spring  ducks,  Long 
Island,  37c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  _  basket — No.  1,  75e  to 
$1  50;  No.  2,  35  to  75c.  Apples,  per  bar¬ 
rel,  $3  to  $6.50.  Oranges,  per  box,  $2.75 
to  $9.10.  Peaches.  Jersey,  per  bskt..  $1 
to  $2.75.  Pears,  per  bu..'  $1.50  to  $3.25. 
Grapes,  per  pouy-bskt..  20  to  25c.  Plums, 
per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-b.  bskt. 
—No.  1.  80  to  90c;  No.  2,  40  to  60c. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  per  bbl. — No. 
1,  $4  to  $4.25;  No.  2.  $2.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No. 
1.  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  2,  35  to  75c. 
<  ’ueutnbers.  per  bu..  $1  to  $2.  Squash, 
Jersey,  per  bskt..  20  to  40c.  Tomatoes, 
Jersey,  per_bskt.,  25  to  75c.  String  beans, 
per  bskr..  50c  to  $1.25.  Lima  beans,  per 
bskt.,  $2  to  $3.  Corn.  Jersey,  per  bskt., 
50  n»  80c.  Beets,  nearby,  per  100  hunches, 
$8  to  $3.50. 

RALED  II AY  AND  STRAW 

Old  Timothy  hay — No.  1,  none  here* 
No.  2.  $31  ro  $32;  No.  3,  $27  to  $29; 
samples.  $23  to  $25 :  no  grade,  $18  to 
$21.  Old  clover  mixed  hay — Light  mixed, 
$27  to  $29;  No.  1  mixed.  $27  to  $28. 
New  hay.  as  to  quality  and  condition,  $25 
to  $80.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye.  $19 
to  $19  50;  No.  2  straight  rye.  $17  to 
$18;  No.  1  tangled  rye.  $16  to  $17;  No. 
2  tangled  rye.  $15.50  to  $16:  No.  1  wheat 
straw.  $16  to  $17  ;  No.  2  wheat  straw, 
$15.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fxtras,  assorted  spruce  tubs.  61  to  G2e; 
ash.  extras.  00  to  00 14c ;  boxes  and  prints, 
68c;  firsts.  .>4  to  59c;  seconds.  50  to  53c; 
dairy  butter.  50  to  55c;  ladles.  46  to  47c: 
renovated,  51 14  to  52c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  85  to  86c ; 
Fasteru  extras.  i4  to  76c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras,  70  to  T2« - ;  Western  extra  firsts.  60 
to  62c ;  Western  firsts,  56  to  58c:  storage 
extras.  55c;  storage  firsts.  52  to  54c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

_  Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c:  me¬ 
dium.  40  to  42c:  native  broilers,  45  to 
48c;  roasting  chickens.  55  to  60c;  West¬ 
ern  broilers,  46  to  50c ;  Western  ice- 
packed  large  fowl.  89  to  41c;  medium.  35 
to  36c;  small  28  to  30c;  native  squabs, 
$5  to  $6  doz. ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to  $4  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  40  to  42c;  chickens,  3S  to  40c; 
old  roosters.  23  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage._  75c  to  $1.25  bbl.;  cplery, 
white.  $1.25  to  $1.75  doz.:  cucumbers,  $1 
to  $5  bu.  box  :  lettuce.  50c  to  $1.50  bu. 
box;  spinach.  50  to  75e  bu.  box;  toma¬ 
toes  $1  to  $3  bu.  box ;  squash,  marrow, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  bu.  box  :  State.  3  to  .‘D4c 
lb. ;  string  beans,  82  to  $3  bu.  box:  beets, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.  box:  carrots.  $2.25  to 
$2.75  bu.  bi>x :  shell  beans.  $1.50  to  $3 
bu.  box;  turnips.  $2  to  $2  50  bbl.;  pvp- 
pers.  $2  bu.  box:  parsnips,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
bu. :  radishes.  50  to  75c  bu. ;  cauliflower, 
50c  to  $2  bu.  box. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $1.90  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  on 
track;  New  Brunswick,  $1.90  to  $2, 
sweet  potatoes,  $5  to  $5.25  bbl. 

APPLES 

Gravensteiucs.  $4  to  $7  bbl..  $1.25  to 
$2.50  bu. :  Duchess.  $3  to  $5  bbl.:  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Wolf  Rivers,  $8  to  $5  bu. ; 
Wealthies.  $8.50  re.  86  bbl.  $1.25  to  $2  50 
bu  box:  Mackintosh  Red.  $8  to  $0.50 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.50  bu.  box;  sweet  apples, 
$1  to  $3  bbl..  50<  to  $1  bu.  box ;  crab- 
apples,  $2.25  to  $8  bu.  box. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $4  to  $8.25 
box;  grapefruit.  $3  to  $6.50  box:  blue¬ 
berries.  25  to  32c ;  cantaloupes.  Colorado 
flat.  $1.25  to  1.50;  Honey  Dews.  $2  25  to 
82.75;  Bartlett  pears.  $1.50  to  $8:  Clapps 
Favorite.  $150  to  82.50;  peaches.  $8  to 
$3.50  per  0-bskf.  carrier.  $8  to  $4  per 
bu.  baskt. :  grapes,  wild,  $2.50  to  $2  bu. ; 
black  varieties.  23  to  25c  pony  luskt  . :  Del¬ 
aware.  25  to  28c;  plums,  25  to  50c  per 
6-lb.  liskt.  :  cranberries,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
crt.,  $>to  $7.50  bbl. 

HAY 

New:  No.  1  Timothy.  $45  to  $46:  No.  2 
Timothy.  $40  to  $48:  No  1  Fasteru.  $40 
t < i  $13:  N<>.  2  Fasteru,  $36  to  $38;  No.  8 
hay,  $33  to  $34  ;  clover  mixed  hay.  35  ro 
39c ;  fine  hav.  31  to  83c ;  rye  straw,  $25 
to  $27 :  oat  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

SF1TFM  BFR  24.  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  for  October  has 
not  been  definitely  decided  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  The  figure  set  by  the  League  is 


$3.85  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at 
points  200  to  210  miles  from  New  York, 
an  advance  of  20e  above  .September. 

BUTTER 

Choice  grades  are  2  to  3c  higher,  and 
a  smaller  advance  is  noted  in  qualities 
near  the  top..  No  special  change  in  under 
grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  62  @  6214 

Good  to  Choice  .  59  a  61 

Lower  Grades .  47  a  52 

City  made .  40  @  45 

Dairy,  best  .  59  a  60 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  55 

Packing  Stock .  3$  a  42 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  29  a  29V6 

Good  to  choice .  27  a  28 

Skims,  best .  17  a  17V$ 

Fair  to  good .  II  a  16 


EGGS 

Choice  whites  are  quite  scarce  and  3 
to  4c  higher.  The  price  range  between 
these  and  the  best  grades  of  brown  and 
mixed  is  widening,  some  white  eggs  sell¬ 
ing  10c  above  the  same  quality  of  brown. 
The  increased  prices  have  made  a  better 
demand  for  storage  stock. 


White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 
Lower  grades . 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . . 

Bulls, 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls 
a ogs 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . . 

Lam  b8  ........................... 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . . . 

Boos  te  re 

I  lucks  ...................... 

Squabs,  doz . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... . 

Pea . 

Medium  . 


S4 

@ 

85 

72 

@ 

S2 

68 

@ 

73 

52 

@ 

64 

78 

80 

60 

@ 

65 

45 

@ 

50 

11  75 

@16  25 

5  00 

@ 

8  00 

3  00 

@ 

9  50 

15  00 

@21  00 

8  00 

@14  00 

15  00 

@19  00 

4  00 

@ 

7  50 

12  00 

@15  00 

46 

@ 

50 

40 

@ 

44 

36 

a 

42 

26 

@ 

27 

35 

@ 

38 

4  00 

@10  00 

10  50 

@11  00 

6  50 

a 

7  00 

7  00 

@ 

7  50 

FRUITS 

Apples  are  in  large  supply,  but  best 
qualities  are  still  selling  at  the  previous 
figure.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of 
barrels  large  quantities  of  apples  are 
coming  in  flat  bushel  baskets  and  arrive 
in  fairly  good  condition,  though  more 
bruised  than  in  well-packed  barrels, 
shippers  of  medium  grade  or  “Unclassi¬ 
fied"  apples  should  remember  that  the 
New  York  packing  law  on  this  grade  has 
been  changed,  and  that  “facing”  of  this 
quality  is  not  permitted,  unless  the  face 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  contents  of 
barrel.  Pears  are  selling  slowly,  except 
best  Bartlett.  Peaches  quite  dull. 


Apples,  bbl .  3  00  i a  7  00 

Pears,  bbl....  4  00  @10  00 

bu.  bkt .  1  JO  @  3  00 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  @  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  1  50  @  5  00 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  50  @5  00 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt .  20  @  40 

bu.  bkt . .100  @2  25 

Must-melons,  bu .  1  oO  @2  25 

Huckleberries,  qt .  25  @  35 

Blackberries,  qt .  25  @  40 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl . 3  00  @  3  75 


Jersey,  150  lbs . .  . ..2  25  @3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  @  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . .  20  @  25 

Beets,  100  bunches . . .  1  50  @  3  00 

Caubage.  bbl. .  50  @  I  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches....  .  . .  1  00  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @150 

Onions,  bu .  75  @  2  00 

Squash,  bu .  25  @100 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00  4  1  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  50  @  1  25 

3  pk  box  . .  20  @  1  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt. .  1  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  .  1  50  @  3  00 

Romaine, bu .  50  @175 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Spinach,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Peas,  bu . ’  @  3  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 .  i  uO  @  2  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . .  2  00  @  3  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton . 45  on  @46  00 

No.  2 . 43  00  @44  00 

No.  3  .  40  00  @42  00 

Shipping . 38  00  @39  00 

Clover,  mixed .  87  00  @44  00 

■Draw,  Rye . 25  00  @26  00 


GRAIN 

Wheat  market  more  active  on  heavy 
export  buying.  New  York  cash  wholesale 
prices  quoted:  Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  $2.62; 
corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  $1  54 :  oats.  No.  2, 
white.  78c:  rye,  $2.10;  barley,  $1.15. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . *  68 

Fair  to  good .  60 

Eggs  Best  •■.....«•••»«.,•  90 

Fair  to  good .  65 

b  owls  48 

l  hickens  ... •««..»««. «««..«  oO 
Bacon  host  ,..«•••••«••»..  do 

Average  grades . .  35 

T .a mb  chops  ................  oO 

Roasting  beef  .  45 

Potatoes,  lb.  3 

Peaches.  3-qt.  basket.... ; . 40 

Huckleberries,  Nova  Scotia,  qt.  45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10 

Cabbage,  head  . 10 

Apples,  choice,  doz . 50 


to  69c 
to  65c 
to  95c 
to  85c 
to  52c 
to  65c 
to  57c 
to  45c 
to  60c 
to  48c 
to  4c 
to  50e 
to  50c 
to  12c 
to  20c 
to  75c 
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NEPDN5ET  ROOFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird’s 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 
roofing  to  use 

Twenty  years  without  a  single  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof. 

That’s  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 
roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 
will  ship  direct  to  you. 

Bird  &  Son,  inc.  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Stumps  removed  for  the 
cost  of  a  tin  of  tobacco 


F.  A.  Rullman,  Hawthorne,  Fla.,  used  Atlas 
Farm  Powder  and  removed  980  stumps  at  a  cost 
of  about  15  cents  each.  In  describing  this  ex¬ 
perience  Mr.  Rullman  writes: 

We  removed  980  stumps,  of  which  684  were  green  pine. 

The  tap  roots  of  the  green  stumps  averaged  11  inches  in 
diameter.  I  used  572  pounds  of  Atlas  Powder  and  it 
required  two  men  helpers  for  19  days.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
moving  the  stumps  averaged  14  4-5  cents  per  stump." 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  takes  the  6tumps  out  clean 
and  breaks  them  into  pieces  that  can  be  easily 
handled. 

Reading  our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder,”  will  enable  you  to  blast  stumps, 
make  ditches,  plant  trees,  break  boulders  and 
promote  plant  growth  by  subsoiling.  Write 
for  it  today. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  R.N.2,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

ealert  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Softening  Hard  Water 

Will  you  advise  of  a  chemical  or  chem¬ 
icals  which  will  not  injure  clothes,  to 
soften  water?  L.  E.  c. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

We  have  frequently  taken  up  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  softening  water  in  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  can  only  repeat 
the  advice  already  given.  Prepare  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ammonia  carbonate,  say,  four 
ounces,  and  eight  ounces  of  the  strongest 
water  of  ammonia;  dilute  this  with  ordi¬ 
nary  water  to  one  pint,  shake  to  dissolve. 
When  you  wish  to  soften  some  water,  add 
a  few  drops  of  this  and  stir.  Just  how 
much  you  will  have  to  add  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  You  should  make  a  test 
with  a  reasonable  amount,  say  a  gallon, 
of  the  water,  and  after  adding  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  mixture,  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  take  some  of 
the  clear  water  from  the  top  and.  placing 
it  in  a  good  light,  add  a  few  drops  of 
the  mixture.  If  you  see  a  cloud,  it  shows 
that  there  is  not  quite  enough  added  in 
the  first  place.  It  will  do  no  harm  at 
all  to  the  clothes  if  you  get  a  few  drops 
too  much  of  this  mixture,  and  we  think 
it  will  give  you  results  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  to  use  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  happen  to  have  mag¬ 
nesia  hardness  in  your  water,  this  will 
help  some,  but  will  not  wholly  cure  the 
trouble,  in  that  case  you  will  have  to 
use  a  water  softener  which  also  contains 
sodium  ammonium  phosphate.  If  the 
Suggestions  given  above  do  not  work,  you 
may  write  us  again  and  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do  for  you. 


Sterilizing  and  Bleaching  Syrup 

I  have  had  trouble  with  my  syrup  sour¬ 
ing  and  fermenting.  How  much  sulphur 
dioxide  should  be  used  to  prevent  this,  in 
what  way  is  it  used,  and  at  what  stage  of 
the  making  should  it.  be  applied  in  sor¬ 
ghum  syrup?  I  have  quite  a  quantity 
to  make  soon.  M.  H.  w. 

Ivoxley,  Ala. 

The  old  method  was  to  burn  sulphur  in 
the  keg  or  barrel.  A  better  way  is  to  get 
a  cylinder  of  the  compressed  gas,  so  that, 
by  ‘weight,  you  can  tell  just  how  much 
vou  are  using.  A  pipe  from  the  cylinder 
is  led  into  the  syrup,  and  the  given 
amount  run  in  very  slowly  under  good 
stirring.  This  will  be  better  for  you  than 
a  small  sulphur  burner,  and  if  you  do  not 
know  where  to  get  the  gas,  we  may  be. 
able  to  help  you  ;  but  see  first  if  you  can¬ 
not  order  it  locally.  The  gas,  compressed, 
is  sold  at  about  10  cents  a  pound,  but  tne 
cylinders,  which  may  be  returned  for 
credit  within  a  reasonable  time,  are  rather 
expensive.  The  gas  should  be  used  last, 
and  very  little  is  needed,  just  how  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  syrup.  Do 
not  try  to  replace  cleanliness  and  care 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  but  make  the  very 
best  syrup  you  can  and  then  give  it  just 
a  touch  of  the  gas. 


the  clipping,  but  wc  have  cut  them  short 
because  this  is  merely  a  scheme  for  mak¬ 
ing  caustic  soda  or  soda  lye  at  home.  It 
is  exactly  the  scheme  (except  for  the 
borax,  which  is  mere  camouflage,  as  it  is 
killed  off  by  the  lime),  which  was  used 
for  years  in  making  all  caustic  soda  on  a 
large  scale,  and  is  perhaps  being  worked 
.vet,  although  the  electrical  soda  is  push¬ 
ing  the  other  sort  off  the  market.  If 
you  want  to  add  a  little  soda  lye  to  vour 
wash,  by  all  means  do  so;  it  will  certainly 
hustle  out  the  dirt,  and  the  effect  on  the 
clothes  depends  partly  on  the  (  sort  of 
goods  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  boil¬ 
ing-  Hut  you  may  as  well  know  what 
you  are  doing.  You  can  buy  the  straight 
lye  a  good  deal  cheaper  in  a  can.  and 
dilute  it  to  suit  yourself. 


Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

I  find  my  eggs  in  water  glass  are  not 
keeping.  Wlmt  is  the  trouble?  j.  r. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

From  the  sample  you  sent  you  must  have 
missed  count  when  you  diluted  and  put 
in  too  much  water.  It  is  too  thin.  Also, 
the  chances  are  that  you  cracked  an  egg 
when  putting  them  in.  and  so  started  the 
trouble.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
with  that  lot.  Next  year,  after  you  have 
made  up  your  solution,  test  it.  before  you 
put  in  the  eggs,  as  follows:  Get  a  little 
phenolphthalein,  common  in  drug  stores, 
as  it  is  a  mild  cathartic;  say  5  cents’ 
worth,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  half  ounce  of 
denatured  alcohol.  This  is  your  indicator 
and  you  use  only  one  drop  for  each 
test.  Get  a  medicine  dropper  and  a 
%x6-in.  test  tube,  if  you  can :  if  not,  a 
small,  clear,  glass  vial  will  do.  Put  in 
the  test  tube,  or  vial,  about  an  inch  in 
the  water  glass  solution  as  you  have  made 
it.  up.  and  add  one  drop  of  the  indicator. 
It  should  turn  a  deep  red.  Now  add.  one 
drop  at  a  time,  shaking  between  drops, 
strong  vinegar,  till  the  red  color  just 
goes.  If  you  run  over  the  first  time,  try 
again  ;  the  color  will  fade  to  a  pink,  and 
then  one  drop  more  will  take  it  out.  Tne 
contents  of  the  test  tube  should  now  be 
held  quiet  for  two  minutes,  and  then,  on 
tipping  the  tube,  should  be  found  to  have 
set  to  a  jelly  firm  enough  not  to  run  when 
the  tube  is  inverted,  and  as  firm  as  or¬ 
dinary  currant  or  apple  jelly  inside  of  10 
minutes.  If  it  is  not  a  jelly  as  described, 
the  water  glass  is  too  thin,  and  more  of 
the  original  should  be  used. 


Discolored  Vinegar 

T  have  some  cider  vinegar  which  has 
bepn  darkened  by  contact  with  iron,  fan 
it  be  used  for  pickles?  E.  o.  w. 

The  vinegar  is  harmless,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  cannot  use  it  if  you 
do  not  mind  the  color.  It  is  likely  that 
there  will  also  be  a  slight  change  in  the 
flavor,  which  may  become  more  marked 
whpn  used  with  other  flavors  in  pickles. 
Better  try  a  small  lot  first. 


Cleaning  Contaminated  Water 

On  moving  into  our  present  home  we 
were  informed  that  former  tenants  had 
disconnected  the  supply  pipes  (house 
leaders)  and  utilized  the  cistern  as  a  de¬ 
pository  for  kitchen  and  possibly  bedroom 
slops,  etc.  We  had  it  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  and  new  leaders  connected  for  the 
supply  of  water,  and  piped  the  kitchen 
waste  into  the  cesspool,  furthermore, 
dropped  a  sack  of  charcoal  and  lime  into 
the  cistern  water,  and  since  November 
had  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  wash¬ 
ing  purposes,  but  feared  to  use  it  for 
drinking.  We  were  advised  to  test  the 
water,  viz.,  put  household  ammonia  into 
a  glass  of  water,  which  we  did.  and  the 
water  remained  as  dear  as  crystal.  Wo 
also  communicated  with  the  county  health 
physician,  who  recommended  a  laboratory 
auaylsis  at  a  cost  of  $25,  and  we  now  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  for  a  less  costly  analysis,  that 
will  determine  if  the  water,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  clear  and  cold,  can  be  utilized  for 
drinking  purposes,  as  we  are  now  procur¬ 
ing  our  drinking  and  cooking  supply,  from 
a  neighbor,  which  is  somewhat  incon¬ 
venient.  A.  N. 

Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

The  steps  you  have  taken  are  all  pro- 
pi  r  :iini  are  about  all  that  you  can  do 
except  to  clean  again  at  a  convenient 
time  and  get  the  lime  and  charcoal  out, 
since  they  have  done  all  the  good  they 
ran.  and  are  hardening  your  soft  water. 
There  is  no  domestic  test  which  can  be 
employed ;  even  the  professional  test  is 
rather  difficult,  and  the  sum  mentioned 
was  reasonable.  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
are  any  harmful  germs  alive  at  this  late 
(late,  and  after  one  more  cleaning  the 
water  will  probably  be  all  right. 


Washing  Fluid 

A  clipping  gives  the  following  as  a  good 
homemade  washing  fluid.  Will  it  work 
and  will  it  affect  the  clothes?  B. 

Arizona. 

The  clipping  calls  for  2  lbs.  .of  un¬ 
slaked  lime,  4  lbs.  of  sal  soda.  lb. 
borax,  20  qts.  water.  Boil  one-half  hour, 
let  stand  over  night,  decant  the  clear 
liquid,  and  use  one  cupful  to  a  boiler  full 
of  water.  There  are  more  directions  on 


Removing  Skunk  Odor 

On  page  loS4  II.  ,T.  H.  complains  that 
skunks  have  been  disturbed  in  his  cellar, 
and  in  consequence  have  imparted  their 
characteristic  odor  to  the  premises,  and 
asks  for  a  remedy.  Dr.  Crane  suggests 
the  use  of  either  chloride  of  lime  or  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur  as  a  possible  method  of  relief, 
but  confesses  that  his  suggestion  comes 
largely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  “theoreti¬ 
cal  chemist.”  Now  his  “theory”  may 
work  out  all  right,  and  the  chemicals  sug¬ 
gested  may  deodorize  the  premises  per¬ 
fectly.  I  cannot  triy  as  to  that.  But 
it  is  always  safer  to  follow  advice  that  is 
based  upon  practieal  experience.,  and  *so 
I  suggest  n  thorough  spraying  with  gaso¬ 
line  as  a  convenient  and  effective  remedy. 
But  there  are  others  that  are  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

When  T  was  about  10  years  old.  I.  to¬ 
gether  with  a  companion  of  my  own  age, 
chased  a. skunk  into  a  neighbor’s  woodshed, 
during  the  absence  of  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  we  threw  sticks  of  wood 
at  the  poor  fellow  until  it  died.  Then, 
with  a  wholesome  respect  for  a  horsewhip 
that  luing  in  the  carriage  house,  we  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  denied 
even  being  on  the  premises,  and  wo  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  away  with  our 
denials.  But  the  people  deodorized  the 
shed  by  burning  a  quantity  of  damp, 
moldy  hay  in  the  building.  On  another 
occasion  a  skunk  found  its  way  into  a 
back  kitchen,  where  the  family  oat  gave 
it  a  good  battle.  In  this  instance  deodor* 
ization  was  accomplished  by  tightly  dos¬ 
ing  the  doors  and  windows,  and  burning 
a  lot  of  old  woolen  ragsviu  the  room,  and 
I  can  recall  several  other  instances  in 
which  the  highly  perfumed  premises  were 
deodorized  by  the  use  of  strong-smelling 
smoke.  The  Indians,  when  hunting  the 
moose,  often  anoint  themselves  witn  the 
mephitica  in  order  to  destroy  the  man 
scent,  and  enable  them  to  approach  closer 
to  their  game,  and  they  deodorize  their 
clothing  by  banging  them  in  the  smoke 
arising  from  the  burning  of  green  spruce 
or  cedar  brush.  Perhaps  it. is  not: too 
much  of  a  theoretical  proposition  to  as¬ 
sume  that  a  similar  application  of  smoke 
will  effectually  deodorize  the  premises  in 
question.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 
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This  Bet  ie  guaranteed  not  'knock  down"  furniture.  In/ 
Otherwords,  the  four  chairs,  tabourette  and  book  ends  come 
to  you  set  up  ready  for  use  complete  in  every  detail  and  guar* 


an  teed  made  with  solid  clue  block  construction.  The 

sectional  table  you  set  up  in  5  minute*. %We  mention  this 
^  fact  because  a* knock  down”  7-piece  set  of  furniture 
would  coma  to  you  in  many  pieces  for  you  to  set, 
-  together.TfcW e  challenge  the  furniture  in-1 
■*  dustry  to  offer  such  a  set  as  Hartman’s! 
~'v~  'at  our  great  bargain  price.! 

"'Ready  for^use,' 


Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 


Even  better  than  ever  is  this  famous  suite— made  more  massive,  still 

more  sturdy  in  construction — a  marvelous  work  of  the  furniture  makers’  art— the 
masterpiece  for  1920-21  —  sent  for  only  $1.00  now  and  on  30  days’  free  trial,  i 
■f—  mm  m#  m  rm  Tell  us  to  ship  now — then  if ,  after  J 

^  fflf  gf  T #1  1/  the  30  days’  trial,  you  don’t  find  I 

B  ■  ^fmmm  1V_b.  j  this  splendid  suite  just  what  you  a 

want,  and  a  world-beating  bargain,  send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  the  $1  and  pay  J| 
freight  both  ways.  If  you  keep  it,  pay  balance,  only  $3  monthly— a  whole  year  to  jm 
pay  (see  coupon).  No  fairer,  more  liberal  offer  ever  made.  You  don’t  risk  a  penny.  J&! 
Hartman’s,  backed  by  $12,000,000  capital,  guarantees  you  satisfaction,  protects 
you  in  every  way.  Send  only  $1  now  for  this  superb  suite  of  furniture.  ||i 

Complete  suite  consists  of  large  arm  rocker,  large  arm  chair,  library  table,  sewing  rocker,  side 
chair,  tabourette  and  book  ends.  Any  other  articles  shown  are  not  included.  Genuine  mission, 
rich  brown  finish  showing  the  beauty  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Ornamented  with  richly  embossed  carved  design  on  panels  of  chairs,  rockers  and^2® 
dOHu  wJSmn  table,  giving  a  wonderfully  pleasing  rich  effect.  The  chair  and  rocker  seats  are 
constructed  in  a  strong,  durable  manner  and  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  Most 
comfortable,  lasting  and  beautiful.  Large  arm  chair  and  large  rocker  stand  36  inches  high  over  all  _ 
from  floor,  are  25>£  inches  wide  over  all  and  have  seats  21x18  inches.  Other  rocker  and  chair  have 
seats  17xl6>£  inches.  Handsome  table  is  24x36  inches  and  tabourette  has  octagon-shaped  top  / 
about  12  inches  wide,  standing  17  inches  high.  Book  ends  just  the  right  size  and  weight  to  >  3^ 
easily  support  large  books.  Shipped  from  factory  in  central  Indiana  or  factory  in  western  '  Enclos 
New  York  state.  Shipping  weight  about  140  pounds.  /  Rooms* 

Order  by  No.  110BBMA14  Price  $39.85.  Pay  $1.00  down.  Balance  $3.00  monthly.  /.  anteed  noi 

*  .  _  .  _  y  trial.  If  not 

■■MpH  Rs  rosin  Psfaino  432  pages— mail  us  a  postal  for  this  great  book—  /  refund  my  $i< 
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DAIRY,  HORSE  A»D  HOG  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


DREW 


INCREASE 
PROFITS 

Because  They 

REDUCE 
LABOR 

and  Give  You 

HEALTHY 

Productive 

LIVE  STOCK 

The  DREW  experts  have  studied  the 
practical  every-day  needs  of  the  dairy 
farmer  for  over  22  years.  The  result  is 
that  every  Drew  Barn  Fixture  is  so  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  needs  that  you  can¬ 
not  suggest  the  slightest  improvement. 

Drew  Fixtures  not  only  lighten  bam 
labor  but  give  you  the  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  the  increased 
profits  you  get  from  healthier,  con¬ 
tented  live  stock  —  conveniently  fed 
and  satisfactorily  watered.  Study  the 
Drew  Exclusive  Features  of  Conven- 
iency  and  Durability. 
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Day  by  Day  on  a  New  York  Farm 

Rack. — A  near  neighbor  of 
my  boy  in  the  pur- 
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DREW 

STANCHIONS 

All  improvements  in 
convenience  and  com¬ 
fort.  Many  are  exclu¬ 
sive  Drew  ideas.  Un¬ 
usual  strength  and  long 
service.  Drew  stan¬ 
chions  are  ingenious  in 
design,  superior  in  con¬ 
struction.  They  last 
indefinitely,  are  trouble- 
proof. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


For  Complete  Information  on 

Wtiterbowla  Calf  Pena  Bull  Staffs  Hay  Tools 
Hog  Pens  Ventilators  Door  Hang- 
Feed  CarriersFeed  Trucks  ers,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL-DREW  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Drew  Carrier  Company 


Stalls 

Stanchions  Hull  Hens 
Litter  Carriers  Cow  Pens 


WATERLOO 


WISCONSIN  F- 


DREW  CARRIER  CO .  W.|.,W.  W18. 

35nd  the  Drew  Ide.  Book  No.1  792  without 
obligation  or 'cost  to  1  Wont  to  know 

•boot . Stanchion. . StalJa. . .  .Carrier* 

. Drinking  Bowla . Steel  Pena...  Bull 

Staff...  .Barn  Plane  for. .....New  Building 

—  Remodeling— (date) . . . . 


Coming 

ours  has  joined  with 
chase  of  a  grain  separator,  so  that  they 
can  do  their  own  thrashing.  We  started 
the  machine  for  the  first  time  last  week, 
using  as  the  motive  power  a  six-horse 
engine  which  has  been  on  the  farm  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  work  done  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Besides  the  neighbor 
and  our  own  two  helpers  we  had  to  hire 
only  three  hands  extra,  and  we  all  voted 
that  we  got  along  fine.  My  boy  fed  the 
grain,  while  I  pitched  the  bundles  on  the 
table.  I  though  a  number  of  years  ago 
that  I  was  through  with  active  farm 
work.  I  had  not  been  very  strong  and 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  step  aside 
f>>r  younger  and  stronger  men ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  so  almost  impossible  to  hire 
reliable  help  that  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  try  “coming  back.”  It  worked 
first-rate.  I  find  that  my  _  old  muscles 
have  hardened  up  remarkably;  I  eat  bet¬ 
ter  and  sleep  better,  and  because  of  the 
faet  that  my  boy  always  gives  me  the 
long  end  of  the  evener  I  have  done  more 
work  this  past  season  than  in  15  years. 

About  Farm  Machinery. — But  to 
come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  help  we 
have  gained  from  the  thrasher  and  other 
farm  machinery.  We  figure  that  we  will 
save  $30  to  $40  this  year  ou  thrashers’ 
bills,  and  this  will  probably  pay  for  all 
the  help  we  will  have  to  hire  doing  this 
work.  Then,  too,  we  can  take  the  job, 
as  we  can  hold  it.  There  is  a  change 
when  we  get  the  wagons  unloaded  and 
go  out  after  more  grain.  We  have  a 
chance  to  rest  up,  get  the  fresh  air,  and 
come  back  feeling  fit  for  another  “run.” 
Still  another  thing  we  like  is  that  we  do 
not  have  to  handle  the  grain  over  as  many 
times  as  by  the  old  way  of  putting  it  in 
the  mow  to  wait  the  movements  of  outside 
thrashers.  That  prevents  loss  by  shelling. 

A  Silage  Cutter. — Still  further  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses,  my  boy  has  invested  in  a 
silage  cutter.  This,  too.  we  think  we  can 
run  with  the  good  old  gas  engine,  which 
proved  its  worth  many  a  time  in 
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WIMFRAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  *»e„  Pittsburg,  Pa 


cutting  wood  and  driving  other  kinds  of 
farm  machinery.  The  same  plan  will  he 
followed  as  with  the  thrashing.  A  few 
outside  men  can  be  found  to  help  about 
the  cutting  and  hauling;  we  can  take  the 
work  as  we  can  hold  it  and,  perhaps  best 
of  all.  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  work  of 
the  farmer’s  wife.  I  do  not  think  we  give 
as  much  thought  to  this  side  of  silo  filling 
ns  usually  carried  on.  It  is  a  big  chore 
to  cook  for  a  dozen  or  15  hungry  men. 
Thrashing  and  silo-filling  are  ordeals  that 
call  for  the  best  executive  ability  a 
j  woman  can  muster,  saying  nothing  about 
jtbe  strength  of  body  that  must  be  called 
Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements,  into  play.  I  know  that  sometimes  the 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues,  "'omen  folks  are  about  down  sick  after 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore-  these  jobs  are  done.  Home  ownership  of 
from  Bruises  or  Strains:  "^chinory  to  do.  this  work  will  be  of  un¬ 
told  advantage  in  saving  woman  power. 

Other  Farm  Problems. — The  early 
potatoes  have  been  ready  to  market  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  but  the  first  trip 
proved  a  revelation  to  the  young  farmer 
who  went  with  bis  load.  Market  full  up, 
slow  sale  and  falling  prices.  Iff  came 
home  determined  to  hold  on  a  bit,  until 
f  the  crop  had  been  worked  off. 
mers  we  know  are  making  wliat 


ABSORBINE 

*TRA0E  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


ness 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 

heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug-  1J1P  *MI”'  " 
vu;ii  —n  Some  fai  n 


gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _ 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Man. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

'Die  publishers  of  The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  want  responsible  solicit¬ 
ing  subscription  agents  in  till  good  farming  territory  in  which  this  journal 
is  not  now  actively  represented.  Men  or  women,  boys  or  girls,  who  can 
furnish  references  covering  character  and  financial  responsibility  can 
make  good  money  selling  The  Gazette  and  the  standard  books  published 
by  this  company,  l'lease  write  for  terms,  addressing 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  Room  1122,  542  South  Dearborn  St,  Chicago. 


“We  feel  that  you  need  loyal  support 
in  giving  us  the  best  of  its  kind  for  the 
least  money.  My  father  has  taken  The 
Gazette  since  I  can  remember,  and  I 
hope  we  can  say  the  same  toward  the 
end  of  life.” — Mas.  Ernest  Smith, 
Shawnee  Co.,  Hans. 

“I  feel  convinced  that  you  are  doing 
as  much  good  as  all  the  agricultural  coi- 
l  'ges.  Carry  ou  !’’ — E.  J.  itoon,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Co.,  la. 

“A  stock-farmer  who  does  not  read 
The  Gazette  is  not  a  success,  and  is 
missing  the  best  there  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.” — E.  II.  Parker  &  Son,  Itock  Co., 
Wis. 


“I  cannot  tell  when  I  did  not  read 
The  Gazette.  I  take  15  farm  papers, 
but  The  Gazette  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Any  American  citizen  interested  in  bet¬ 
ter  live  stock  robs  himself  when  he  fails 
to  read  and  study  it." — J.  E.  Coleman, 
Fremont  Co.,  Ia. 


“I  take  The  Gazette  mainly  for  its 
fine  reports  of  the  fall  state  fairs,  and 
its  beautiful  Holiday  Number  each  year. 
I  have  lost  track  of  the  number  of  years 
that  I  have  been  a  subscriber." — 
Charles  I.  Gale,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

“There  is  nothing  too  good  that  I  can 
say  for  The  Gazette.  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  doing  an  unlimited  amount  of  work 
in  putting  agriculture  where  it  should 
~W.  Clyde  Koontz,  Rockingham 
Co.,  Ya. 


"I  am 
farmer’s 


ending  out  38 


years  with  ‘the 
greatest  paper.  It  has  been 
a  real  gold  mine  in  the  mental  vision 
ot  my  life.  Accept  mv  heart’s  best 
wishes  for  the  continued  usefulness  of 
The  Gazette.” — S.  P.  Emmons,  Audrain 
Co.,  Mo. 

“The  Gazette  is  a  clean,  strong  farm¬ 
er’s  paper.  I  like  its  fearless  tone  on 
vital  questions;  it  is  what  the  people  of 
the  world  need  today.” — Oscar  Dark. 
I, yon  Co..  Kaus. 


seems  to  us  to  be  a  mistake  in  digging 
their  late  potatoes  before  they  are  ripe 
and  marketing  them  at  current  prices. 
The  market  will  stand  only  about  so  much 
forcing.  Potatoes  went  down  from  $3  a 
| bushel  to  less  than  half  that  amount,  and 
are  selling  today  at  $1.40  a  bushel.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  1  believe  the  price 
will  be  better  a  month  from  now.  Our 
early  potatoes  are  of  a  variety  that  will 
keep  and  be  just  as  good  next  Spring  as 
they  are  now.  Why  not  hold  them  and 
trust  supply  and  demand  to  bring  a  pay¬ 
ing  price?  We  surely  will  not  make  a 
mistake  in  doing  tins,  in  my  opinion. 

Pastures  Goon. — We  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  showers  this  Summer,  so  that  pas¬ 
tures  are  rather  better  at  the  beginning 
of  September  than  they  were  last  May. 
The  one  thing  which  has  tended  toward 
a  failing  milk  flow  lias  b»en  the  flies. 
They  do  worry  cattle  beyond  all  account. 
Our  cows  are  sprayed  every  morning,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  last  very  long,  and 
then  the  cows  must  spend  their  time  look¬ 
ing  for  relief  in  the  brush,  or  scurrying 
from  place  to  place  in  the  pasture  in  the 
vain  hope  of  escaping  the  pests. 

Broome  Co..  N.  Y.  e.  r..  Vincent. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  13-14 — Holstein*.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  Chicago.  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14 — Holeteins.  Warren  County 
I  hi  rebred  1 1  olstein -Friesian  Association, 
third  consignment  sale.  Bclvidere,  N.  .T. 

Oct.  16 — Holstein*;  125  head  registered. 
John  C.  Reagan.  Spot  Farm.  'Fully,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-30- — Ilolsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale. 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare.  Monroe,  Wis.. 
seereta  ry. 

Nov.  23  -  24 — Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale.  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 


Keep 

I  your 

hogs 

free 

from 

lice 


Keep  their  sleeping  quarters, 
the  feeding  grounds,  pure  and 
healthful.  Use  the  sprinkling 
can.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfect¬ 
ant  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Sprinkle  the  animal  body  to  kill 
the  lice,  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  feeding  grounds  to  destroy 
the  disease  germs.  Or  provide 
a  wallow,  to  which  add  about 
one  gallon  D  and  D  to  every  70 

gallons  of  water.  Disinfect  the 
arns,  the  poultry  house. 

Also  use  it  about  the  home,  in  the 
sick  room,  sink  and  cesspools,  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  health  conditions. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr. Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 


MOLASSES 

For  the  Full  Milk  Pail 

Feed  Kane  Syro — it  will  increase  your 
milk  production  from  10%  to  20%. 

Kane  Syro  is  rich  in  milk-producing  fats, 
having  a  sugar  content  of  at  least  52%. 
No  sugar  lias  been  extracted. 

Kane  Syro 

will  make  your  other  feeds  palatable 
and  digestible. 

Shipped  direct  from  Cuba  and  I’orto  Rico 
the  home  of  real  cane  molasses.  We 
pump  directly  from  the  ship  into  staunch 
barrels,  which  are  shipped  direct  to  you. 
Prompt  deliveries  guaranteed. 


Send  for  3ooklet  and  Prices 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


207  Walnut  Place 


Do  you  have  trouble  with 

Spider  in  the  teat 
Hoof  %ot  Thrush 
Bleeding  Old  Sores 

If  so,  you  need 

Egyptian  Liniment 

Every  bottle  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
the  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Price  $1  Per  Bottle 

Inquire  of  your  local  druggist  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Reliable  Company 
Dept.  D  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  ou  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTKY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Fistula 


Poll  Evil 


10,000  horses  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 
Fleming’s  Fistoform  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 
Describee  Fietuln  and  200  ether  Horne  and  Cattle  Dlneaaes. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  Stock  Varda,  Chicago 


When  you  i vrlte  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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'Saves  You  $50 

on  Your  Drag  Saw 

Big  increase  in  my  factory 

enables  me  to  make  lowest  cash 
offer  on  a  Drag  Log  Saw.  Lever 
Control  to  Start  or  Stop  Saw  while  # 

engine  runs.  Arm  Swing  “ 

and  Force  Feed  for  fast 
cutting.  Pow cf ul  4-cy¬ 
cle  engine  with  speed 
regulator,  6-ft.  saw  blade. 

Complete,  ready 
to  operate.  $125 
F.  O.  B.  Kansas 
City.  $6.80  extra 
from  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 


Buy  NOWf 

While  You  Can  SAVE  $501^ 

Get  My  Special  Prices  now  being 
made  on  Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines— in  sizes  2,  3,4,  6, 8, 12, 16 
22  and  30  H-P.  Also,  Power  Cut-Off 

Saws  for  sawing  cord  wood  and  pole  wood. 
This  $126  Offer  on  WITTE  Drag  LogSaws  is 
for  immediate  acceptance.  Don’t waitif  you 
want  to  get  in  on  this  big  advertising  offer. 
You  know  If  It’s  a  WITTE,  it’s  all  right. 
Quick  shipment,  have  your  banker  wire  or¬ 
der,  or  mail  order  today  and  Save  $60.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  nearest  shipping  point. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1895  Oakland  Ave., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1895  Empire  Bldg.. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


M,n  White  Wyandottes 

Pullets,  lions  and  cockerels.  Prices  low.  Write 
L.  S.  SRAFFORD.  Martville,  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibcrt’s  231  to  289-cgg  st  rain,  4  yearling  lienB  and  1  cock, 
*20.  Cockerels,  **  to  *10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Cr.rjvllle,  .N.  Y. 


BREDTOLAY-W.  ROCK  PULLETS 

yOlt  KAL  K— 3(1  March  hatch  W.  ltock  Pullets  from 
high  Egg-laying  strain.  Standard  birds,  dead  white, 
$4.50  each.  Cockerels,  $6  each.  25  S.  C.  R.  1.  Hod  Cock¬ 
erels,  related  to  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  $6  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Y.rmoiithport,  Mass. 


Canadian  Black  Leghorn  Pullets  wSmC™a£o  r“’ 

choice  breeding  hens,  *2  each.  E0.  GRANGER,  Berkihire,  N.  V. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  $30  un  ;  cockerels — cocks,  S750np;  pul¬ 
lets,  $60  per  do/.,  and  up.  Won  last  Stores  contest.  loading 
this  your  contest.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weithimpton  Bench.  L.  I.,  N.T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

TRAP  NESTED  PEDIGREED- PROFIT  PRODUCERS 

Why  pay  double  for  stock  no  better  and  chances 
are.  bred  from  ours'  Special  October  prices, 
lions  and  cockerels,  S3.50  up. 

R.  W.  STEVENS  -  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

llardy,  fully  developed  pullets,  just  beginning  to  lay ; 
also  vigorous  birds.  IS  weeks  old.  A 1 1  bred  from  choicest 
heavy-laying  stock.  Prices  S2.2S  to  S3,  according  to 
ago  and  selection.  A  few  excellent  pedigreed  cockerels  at 
84 each.  PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, Tom*  RIver.N  J. 


PULLETS  S'WhiteLeghorns 

Bred  for  egg  production  at  $2  to  $3  each.  Our  birds  are 
hacked  by  official  records— high  as  232  eggs  each-  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clear  view  Poultry  Larin,  Uoopcntowu,  .V  Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

1m tv  March  and  Late  April  hatches.  Vigorous  range  reared 
birds.  Early  ones  starting  to  lav.  Price  $3.00  and  $2.M)  in 

lota  of  20  or  over.  Walter  S.  Tuttle,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Colored  MISCOVYS 


For  Sale-Fine  Pekin  Ducks 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO  .  GOSHEN.  N  Y 


Wanted  It.  u0<!k  Red  Yearling  Hens 

Must  be  good  stock.  Price  l  ight. 

Franco. American  Poultry  Co.,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  puns  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 

RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  ninny  questions  about  tills  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  -  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouse?  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
fdr  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  Inst  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
September  17,  1020: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 . 

Oro.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

Oneek  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates, Ill . 

ltock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  E’arm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

IX  S.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . . 

Applecrqst  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  'ss . 

Cbickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 


Week  Total 

26  1760 

17  HOI 

31  1081 

32  1517 

47  2033 

43  1952 

50  1515 

24  1230 

38  -1742 

37  1763 

32  1437 


32  1640 
35  997 
15  1069 
23  1418 
44  160-1 
29  1318 
43  1809 


BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  84  973 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  28  1667 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  .  ...  47  1629 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  30  1505 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn .  44  1680 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 28  1572 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  -  27  1511 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V .  34  1642 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  27  15U5 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.  Y .  24  1022 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 


H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  33  1597 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  33  1691 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  40  1668 

U.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 33  1205 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  37  1937 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn .  38  1708 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  47  1755 

Chas.  U.  Lane,  Mass .  20  1546 

W.  E.  Bu msted.  Conn .  29  1301 

H.  P.  Deniing,  Conn .  37  1394 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass .  28  1468 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn .  32  1456 

Edward  P,  Usher,  Mass .  30  1377 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 .  11  1217 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn .  19  1254 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  22  1682 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn .  26  1097 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn .  10  1061 


DARK  CORNISH 


Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 

OREGONS 

Ore, Agricultural  College,  Ore., . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee.  Pa . 

A.  H.  Uaiuptou,  N.  J . 

WHITE  XEGHORNS 


A.  II.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  1 . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1.... . 

Kirluip  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  11.  llall.  Conn . 

Kigeiiraucli  &  DeWinter,  N.J . 

Janies  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Sbadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  . 

Hmall’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y..... . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 


Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J  . 

Lay  well  Poultry'Farm,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore . . . 

Alex  McVlttle,  Midi . 

Mrs.  J.  I,  Theusen,  Conu . 

Itocklaud  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J . 

ltapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush.  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  Y . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

VVillunna  Fanil,  N.  J . 

C.  S  Greene,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111  . 
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40 

1607 

28 

1538 

31 

1806 

34 

1624 

48 

1798 

15 

1573 

15 

1726 

37 

1515 

34 

1637 

37 

1662 

26 

1386 

38 

1387 

36 

1631 

20 

1469 

38 

1713 

31 

1671 

13 

1585 

30 

1633 

32 

1592 

39 

1556 

47 

1856 

43 

1591 

40 

1685 

27 

1454 

24 

1439 

41 

1680 

40 

1779 

44 

1504 

30 

1266 

36 

1495 

40 

1898 

19 

1303 

31 

1713 

25 

1529 

30 

1596 

38 

1784  I 

30 

1543 

25 

1351 

38 

1707 

27 

1345 

19 

1263 

35 

1436 

35 

1332  j 

22 

1331  j 

17 

1477  ' 

32 

1582 

23 

1181 

25 

1099 

43 

1365 

7 

1279 

47 

1387 

31 

980 

19 

1145 

Guaranteed  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Males,  $50:  Females,  $N7>.  Young  hounds,  ready 
to  be  trained,  $‘45.  Also  Collies,  Rat  Terriers. 

II.  A,  SOllDEli,  Box  29.  .Sellersville,  Pit. 


Alton  Farm  Airedales 

Females,  si  5  Pan  be  registered.  Some  are  sired  by  son 
of  Havelock  Goldsmith  (.Imported.)  Ooriur:  d.  ins. 

R  A.  Newton  -  Dvmmkrston,  Vkkmont 


IViiiirr.s-il  fA]  I  ir  11ml  shepherd  Pups.  .  $1 0  —  *15. 
SCOTCH  LvLLIIj  Kl  Itrlton  8'ariu,  ItauP  1,  llutl, on,  N.Y. 

CCTTCR  nnilQ at  FIND  THE  game. 

“k  ■  ■  til  UUUO  Itobort  T.  Ilavla,  Oninhsrlaiul.  Virginia 

CM  I  IK  PITPC  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind 
Wl/UIL.  ruro  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  1*a. 

FOXHOUND  PUP8.  Walker  Strain.  Field,  Somers,  Conn. 


For  Sale  Good  Coon  and  Skunk  Dog  oiaa 

Fox-Hounds,  *50  to  $75  each  Rabbit  dogs,  *85  to  *100 
each.  Pups,  *10.  Send  Stamp.  J.  W.  DEARTH, /nneavlllo,  Ohio 


Thousands  ol’  them  to  kill 
millions  of  rats.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  too. 

Greenwich.  Ohio 


Total .  3112  149746 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

maKhk^d  cockerels 

full  (Overlay  strain  (S'-J.50)  each  Yearling  cocks 
($-1)  eaeli.  <J-  Guy  Les  her,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

salk  100  Hampton  Strain  Black  Leghorn  Chickens 

.lime  hatched.  *1  50  each.  S.SH.  FARM,  Holmes.  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y. 

For  Sale-  75  S.C 

hatched  March,  1919. 

Mottled  Ancona  Hens 

*2  each.  0.  W.  G0D0LING.  Richfield,  Pi. 

RABBITS 

It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

42 B  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  V. 

L-=- '  .iaSH 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  aud  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
leg.  stork.  Prices  reasonable,  N,  B.  TEH  EYCK.  Somerville,  n  J. 


ferrets 

c.  II.  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Training  For  Service 


What  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  have  done  to  develop  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the 
telephone,  specialized  train¬ 
ing  has  done  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  workers. 

Plant  engineers,  linemen, 
directory  clerks,  toll  opera¬ 
tors,  equipment  installers, 
electrolysis  engineers,  trouble 
hunters,  line  repairmen,  test 
table  operators,  chief  opera¬ 
tors,  contract  agents,  building 
engineers,  line  installers,  ex¬ 
change  repairmen,  plant  in¬ 
spectors,  trouble  operators, 
fundamental  plan  engineers, 
draftsmen,  estimate  clerks, 
exchange  operators,  cable 
testmen,  equipment  inspec¬ 


tors,  wire  chiefs,  traffic  engi-» 
neers,  galvanometer  men, 
cable  splicers,  facilities  engi-» 
neers,  surveyors,  information 
operators,  switchboard  install-* 
ers,  accountants,  testmen,  su-» 
pervisors,  station  repairmen* 
equipment  engineers,  direc-* 
tory  operators,  statisticians, 
appraisal  engineers,  routing 
operators  and  scores  of  other 
skilled  employees  are  specially 
trained  for  the  exacting  work 
of  providingtelephoneservice. 

Throughout  all  work  of 
telephone  construction  and 
operation  there  is  a  ceaseless 
endeavor  at  mastery  of  serv-i 
ice  that  makes  for  improve¬ 
ments  beneficial  to  the  public. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS 

We  areoffering  at  attractiveprices  a  very  fine 
lot  of  April  and  May  hatched  S.  C. White  Leg¬ 
horn  Puilets,  bred  from  our  selected  layers 
and  raised  on  free  range  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  for  their  proper  development  into  first 
class  layers  of  high  priced  eggs  this  fall  and 
winter.  Also  pedigreed  Cockerels,  bred  from 
hens  with  official  records  of  200  to  262  eggs. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

c-  S„£?EENE  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

5110  choice  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
June  12th.  Older  ones  soon  ready  t.>  lay.  Price,  in 
Inis  of  25  or  more,  SS  *  .50.  $2  and  SB  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  size  HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

and  10-12- weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  P.  Parmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  For  Sale 

Sate  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  rl  on 
for  $40.  Twenty  for  $37.80.  Fifty  for  fi>85.  One 
hundred  for  *160.  HIGHLAND  POUIIRT  FARM,  Selleriville.  Pi. 


0.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  ami  early  May  hatched  from  two  and  three-year- 
old  selected  stock.  *2.75  each  during  October. 
RICH  BROTHERS  -  Hobart.  New  York 


Mattituck  Leghorn  Farm 

100  May  hatched  pullets,  brod  from  selected, 
‘trap-nested  stock.  Clean,  healthy  pullets, 
grown  on  free  range.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


r.  rT^s"  c!w.L.  Pullets 

from  Cornell  certified  parents.  $3  each.  Some 
cockerels,  $4  each.  W.  J.  BUNNELL,  Atwater.  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trapped  stock,  both  sides,  $3.50;  Two,  $6. 
Hens  now  laying,  60%  some  of  them.  5-yx‘S.-old,  too. 
JUSTAWEE  FARM,  Kennebunk,  Maine 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  Mny  hatch.  Long  and  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laying.  Yearlings  *2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


SO.  Itr.  Leghorn.  Hens.  82.25:  pullets  and  cockerels, 
•  S3  each.  Bari  oil  252-278  strain. W.  Leghorn,  Cockerels 
and  Pullets,  $3  and  84  each.  Miss  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis.  Ohie 


Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  G.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls,  *3.50  each;  25  lots.  *3  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Riverdale  1’oultry  Farm,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Barron's  White  Wyandottes  H^sLTrs^rSJ,eraa“k 

imported  direct  with  records.  K.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  M.  T. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

100  pullets,  *4.00  each.  March  hatched  and  ready 
to  lay  as  soon  as  properly  housed  and  fed.  Exliitiition 
heavy  laying  strain,  hied  for  20  years.  Also  cocks  and 
cock,  re  Is  of  different  blood  lines.  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE 
6 FISK,  direct  from  Madison  Square  winners,  forty 
splendid  grown,  young  stock.  *14.00  a  head. 

MAPLE  FARM,  CROSSWICKS.  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

-The  Super  lien.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  ami  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  1*.  I  pliarn,  R  F.O.  Ha.  2.  ltclmur,  N  .  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes*. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Uranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


I  1000  SELECTED  PULLETS ! 

■  ■ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN,  April  hatched,  raised  on  free  range.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Inspection  invited. 

j  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J.  j 
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<Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  2,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  habit  has  been  growing -on' 'hiW'all 
Summer.  But  with  this  habit  she  is  of 
a  very  doubtful  value.  Ho  says  his 
methods  will  cure  any  horse  of  any  habit, 
All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart-  a  pretty  big  statement.  Ilis  claims  are 


ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

It  is  with  much  interest  I  read  article 
of  T.  W.  L.,  New  York,  as  I  am  having 
just  such  experience  with  the  Evan  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Ill.,  in  linger  print 


so  big  as  to  what  he  will  teach  one  to  do 
that  I  am  very  suspicious  that  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  gold  bricks.  I  have  no  money  I  care 
to  invest  in  the  latter,  and  thought  that 
possibly  you  had  a  line  on  him  and  eouid 
help  me  out.  Please  accept  my  thanks 
in  advance  for  any  information.  F.  T. 

New  York. 

Some  horses  can  be  cured  of  the  kick¬ 
ing  habit,  and  with  others  once  a  kicker, 


department.  They  claim  to  teach  finger  always  a  kicker.  The  disposition  of  the 


print  by  mail  for  $40.  I  signed  contract 
for  same,  and  had  paid  about  $1G  toward 
the  $40.  Then  they  sent  me  the  com¬ 
plete  course  with  finger  print  outfit,  and 
after  receiving  same  I  found  that  a  man 
had  to  have  a  good  education  ever  to  get 
through  it.  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  at 
that,  so  I  sent  the  complete  outfit  back. 
Then  they  wrote  for  balance  due,  which 
I  would  not  pay.  Then  they  put  it  in 
hands  of  collector.  I  wrote  collector  to 
save  their  postage,  besides  sending  their 
letters  back  unopened.  This  happened 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Now  they  have 
changed  the  firm’s  name  to  the  University 
of  Applied  Seieuce.  demanding  their  pay 
of  $24  due  to  the  Evan  University.  I 
have  refused  to  pay.  and-  they  say  they 
will  put  it  in  hands  of  their  attorney  and 
perhaps  take  the  subject  up  as  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  I  am  not  worrying. 
They  can  get  all  the  publicity  when  they 
start  this.  Remember.  I  was  to  get  the 
lessons  only  as  fast  as  I  proved  my  worth 
of  them,  but  instead  they  sent  after  the 
fourth  of  fifth  lesson  the  whole  batch.  I 
suppose  so  they  could  claim  I  was  in 
debt  to  them'.  H.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

I  have  been  reading  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  with  interest  lately,  especially  the 
letters  and  comments  concerning  different 
correspondence  schools.  I.  too.  am  a 
student  of  law  with*the  La  Salle  Exten¬ 
sion  University,  but  contrary  to  T.  W.  L. 
of  New  York,  after  almost  a  year’s  study 
of  the  course,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
it.  As  to  the  trouble  that  T.  W.  L.  had 
about  paying  the  course,  it  would  seem 
right  that  the  school  should  want  him  to 
give  the  course  a  thorough  trial  before 
lie  refused  to  take  it.  There  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  La  Salle 
school  as  follows :  “Upon  completion  of 
your  course,  if  you  should,  for  any  reason, 
feel  that  you  have  not  received  full  value 
for  the  tuition  paid.  La  Salle  Extension 
University  will  refund  to  you  the  amount 
of  your  membership  fee.” 

As  to  the  value  of  the  text  books  that 
T.  W.  L.  said  could  be  bought  everywhere 
for  $40.  they  cost  over  $50,000  to  pre¬ 
pare  them,  and  the  highest  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  their  value  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  50  colleges,  including  State 
universities,  have  used  these  text  b#oks 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  for  classroom 
purposes. 

I  think  that  your  criticism  of  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  applies  only  to  the  fly- 
by-night  schools  that  are  arising  now. 
and  that  the  older  schools,  such  as  the 
La  Salle.  American,  etc.,  are  doing  fine 
work  in  educating  young  men  who  cannot 
■  attend  college.  w.  A.  c. 

We  are  printing  the  two  letters  above 
giving  pro  and  con  experience  with  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  as  we  desire  to  be 
entirely  fair  to  this  line  of  educational 
work  as  to  all  others.  Much  of  course 
depends  upon  the  individual  as  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  such  courses — the 
individual  must  have  the  proper  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  *  for  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  reap  any  satisfactory 
results ;  also  he  or  she  must  have  capa¬ 
city  for  home  study.  The  correspondence 
school  salesmen  rarely  take  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  into  consideration,  but  sell  the 
course  to  any  one  whom  they  can  induce 
to  sign  the  “dotted  line.”  regardless  of 
qualifications.  Besides,  our  reports  show 
that  too  much  is  claimed  for  the  courses 
when  being  sold,  and  those  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  home  study  can  get 
virtually  the  same  information  from  other 
text  books  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Your  adverse  opinion  on  the 


Company  decided  me  against  investing 
any  money  in  the  proposition.  Will  you 
not  kindly  give  an  opinion  on  the  Petti- 
john  Pure  Products  Company  of  Min¬ 
neapolis?  They  have  a  membership  office 
at  170  Broadway,  New  York,  and  their 
literature  should  be  easily  obtainable. 
They  have  nothing  but  common  stock, 
which  they  offer  at  $2  per  share,  par 
value  $1.  Will  you  kindly  state  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  meritorious  propo¬ 
sition?  W.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

No,  we  do  not  consider  the  Pettijohn 
Pure  Foods  Products  stock  in  the  light  of 
an  investment  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
we  regard  it  a  get-rich-quick  scheme. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
how  reliable  Prof.  Jesse  Beery  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill.  Ohio,  is?  He  is  a  professional 
horse  breaker  and  runs  a  correspondence 
school  at  the  above  place.  I  have  a  valu¬ 
able  young  mare  that  has  got  to  kicking. 
If  she  did  not  kick  she  is  worth  $350. 


horse  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
applying  a  remedy.  We  do  not  know 
what  Prof.  Beery’s  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  the  habit  might  be.  but  we  consider  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  patent  remedy 
to  correct  all  eases.  We  had  an  exper¬ 
ience  with  Prof.  Beery  some  years  ago 
in  which  he  refused  to  live  up  to  his 
guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  his 
course  in  horsemanship  when  the  pur¬ 
chaser  was  unable  to  accomplish  the 
claims  made. 

You  have  often  had  something  in  your 
columns  about  D.  B.  Cornell,  the  real 
estate  agent,  of  Great  Barrington.  He 
recently  ran  for  Representative  in  the 
General  Court  from  this  district,  and  am 
sending  a  newspaper  clipping  to  show 
the  result,  together  with  the  platform  he 
sent  out.  which  together  show  how  much 
confidence  the  people  around  here  have 
in  him.  I  might  add  he  lived  in  West 
Stoekbridge  before  he  came  to  Great  Bar¬ 
rington.  Notice  the  votes  he  got  here! 
Massachusetts.  w.  w.  c. 

The  report  shows  Cornell  received  20 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  59S  cast,  and  in 
the  West  Stoekbridge  district  referred  to 
— zero.  We  take  it  that  this  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  Mr.  Cornell’s  popularity  at 
home,  where  he  is  best  known. 

What  do  you  know  about  this?  I  have 
received  four  or  five  letters  from  Shaw 
Publishing  Company.  Chicago,  before  this 
one.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I 
have  never  signed  up  for  “System  on  the 
Farm.”  although  I  take  paper  from  office. 
I  understand  that  no  paper  can  collect 
subscription  unless  on  a  contract. 

New  York.  c.  C.  B. 

The  common  law  is  in  effect  that  any¬ 
one  accepting  goods  of  any  kind  and  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  them  is  required  to  pay  for 
them,  whether  ordered  or  not.  It  is  a 
practice  worthy  of  contempt  for  any  pub¬ 
lisher  to  send  a  publication  not  ordered 
to  anyone  and  attempt  to  collect  for  it. 
No  high-class  publisher  would  do  it.  and 
the  threatening  letters  from  collection 
agencies  in  such  cases  are  for  the  purpose 
>f  frightening  country  people — a  bluff 
It  is  very  rarely  that  publishers  bring 
suit  to  collect  for  back  subscriptions. 
We  blush  that  any  publisher  resorts  to 
such  practices. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Universal 
Extension  School  of  Columbus.  O.?  Their 
agent  was  through  here  some  time  ago, 
and  sold  quite  a  number  of  courses,  rep¬ 
resenting  them  to  be  prepared  by  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Cornell  University,  and  also 
that  Cornell  recommended  these  courses 
to  the  farmers.  I  am  sending  you  a  clip¬ 
ping  giving  what  Cornell  said  about  it. 
New  York.  h.  p. 

It  appears  that  the  young  man  selling 
these  correspondent  school  courses  had 
been  a  student  at  Cornell  and  secured  a 
letter  of  recommendation  of  some  kind 
from  one  of  the  professors.  On  the 
strength  of  this  he  is  giving  out  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Cornell  endorses  or  recom¬ 
mends  the  course.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  attitude  towards  all  these  cor¬ 
respondence  school  schemes  is  too  well 
known  to  require  repeating.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  school  or 
what  the  course  contains. 

Would  be  pleased  to  know  what  you 
think  of  the  Wait  Investment  Company, 
Champaign.  Ill.?  Do  you  consider  them 
reliable  and  all  right?  w.  J.  E. 

Newf  York. 

Is  the  Leslie  Jones  Real  Estate  Agency 
of  Olney.  Ill.,  a  reliable  agency  with 
whom  to  list  a  farm?  mrs.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

The  Wait  Investment  Company  is  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Borah  &  Borah,  Champaign, 
Ill.,  to  which  we  referred  some  time  back. 
We  could  not  advise  a  New  York  man 
to  list  his  property  with  an  Illinois  con¬ 
cern,  nor  could  wre  advise  anyone  to  list 
his  property  with  concerns  that  ask  for 
an  advance  fee. 

This  same  advice  applies  to  the  inquiry 
about  the  Leslie  Jones  Agency,  Olney,  Ill. 
Our  experience  is  that  these  concerns  are 
after  the  advance  fees  and  no  very  serious 
attempt  is  made  to  sell  the  property. 


Have  You  Land  Like  This? 

HAVE  you  acres  that  ought  to  be  bearing  good  crops  but 
are  now  going  to  waste  because  they  are  full  of  stumps 
and  boulders?  Are  you  paying  taxes  on  land  like  this? 

Make  every  acre  bring  in  money.  Land  is  too  valuable  to¬ 
day  to  be  lying  idle.  Clear  it  with 


20%  RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

This  is  a  quick,  easy  and  cheap  method  to  make  land  pro¬ 
ductive.  Right  now,  after  the  crops  are  in  is  the  time  to  clear 
more  land.  Get  ready  for  bigger  and  better  crops  next  year. 

Write  today  for  our  Handbook  on  Explosives.  It  tells  the 
latest  methods  of  using  dynamite  on  the  farm.  We  will 
send  a  demonstrator  if  necessary. 

You  can  buy  Du  Pont  Dynamite  from  your  local  dealer. 

t 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building 
New  York  City 
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it  the  hair Xg with  the  hide 


V  Specialists  in  tanning  Horse,  Cow,  \ 

Calf  or  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair  | 
or  fur  on  it.  We  make  robc3, 
•coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  rugs, 
etc.,  to  your  order.  You  save  money 
and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata-  ^5 
log  of  stylish  fur  garments.  Free 
instructions  for  handling  fur9.  Fur  ^ 
garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds  VjS 
repaired  and  made  like  new. 

We  mount  Urge  and  small  g&mc.  birds  and 
fish.  Write  today. 


bfoCHESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
V  655  WEST  AVE. 
ROCHESTER  N  .  Y. 


SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4in.  to  S  ft.  Through 
1  llanWith  a  Folding  n.,1.  t\  men  with  a 
X  lllall  Sawing  Machine  UBdlu  i.  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  9  cords  daily  i.  th„  usual  average  for  ona  man 


Our  1920  Model  Machine  Baws  faster,  runs  easier  end  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M68  and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  1b1  W.  Harrison  St., Chicago,  1U. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Priced 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1341 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  ,Y. 


Shave,  Bathe  and 
Shampoo  with  one 
Soap. —  Cuticura 

Cut  icura  Soap  is  the  f  avori  to  for  safety  razorshaving. 


Send  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  i!lu,tr.t«<iiu  color,  tree. 

Electric  Wheel  Ce.,  48Elm  Si..  Quincy,  lib 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


'Y’HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cut* 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


«  ti  s  n  o  y  .  v/ 1  m  lAflue  **v 


YOUNG  ‘MAW;  "ttfltegfe  ffrartnitto,  five  years’ 
teaching  experience,  desires  position  in  rural 
high  or  district  school;  subjects,  mathematics, 
science,  common  branches;  also  experienced  band 
and  orchestra  leader;  salary  no  object.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  a  chambermaid  in  large 
place,  such 'as  boarding  house,  or  as  kitchen 
maid;  wages  preferred,  $40  a  month.  Address 
MISS  PEA  RE  A.  DANE,  R.  F.  D.,  Sharon,  Conn. 
Tel.  Call  101— Ring  2. 


POTJLT  RYM  AN,  32,  American,  married,  open 
for  engagement  about  Nov.  15;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  take  charge  commercial  or  private 
plant;  state  best  salary  and  details  first  letter; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7740,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  of  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  large  commercial  farm;  have 
had  college  training  and  years  of  experience, 
and  can  furnish  satisfactory  references;  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7741, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TT7VNTTTD  TO  RENT— Fully  equipped  poultry 
farm  of  20  or  30  acres,  near  New  York,  with 
capacity  of  1,200  or  over;  give  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7742,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


BEAUTIFUL  home  site,  30  acres,  all  tillable; 

sassafras  and  collington  loam;  440  feet  front¬ 
age  on  concrete  road;  50  feet  on  Church  street 
of  village  and  immediately  opposite  New  York  & 
Long  Branch  Railroad  depot;  55  minutes  from 
New  York;  express  stop;  electric  light  and  gas 
runs  in  front  of  property;  large  locust  trees  in 
front  of  building  site;  $25,000;  country  estate 
faces  (lie  house  site;  easy  terms.  EDWARD  C. 
TAYLOR,  owner,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 82-acre  farm;  level,  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  land;  large  barn,  cement  stable, 
icehonse,  milkhonse,  henhouse,  large  hoghouse, 
silo,  10-room  house;  well  located  town;  school 
and  milk  factory;  write  for  particulars.  F.  V. 
KENT,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  110  acres;  25  head  stock, 
team,  good  tools,  good  buildings;  two  miles 
from  State  road.  BOX  131,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers, ■  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  naturo  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — .Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply.  Stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thlells,  Rocklaod  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farming,  in  Albany 
County;  state  age  and  salary  expected,  includ¬ 
ing  board.  ADVERTISER  7424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  for  small  herd  (8  head)  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  on  Eastern  Long  Island;  new 
modern  stable;  ideal  position  for  right  party; 
give  full  particulars  with  wages  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  765C,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  New 
York  State:  state  age.  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7t555,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — For  50  miles  out  of  New  York  City, 
two  women,  or  man  and  wife;  one  to  cook  and 
make  butter  for  small  dairy;  other  for  general 
housework  and  laundry.  Address  BOX  104, 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  in  rabbitry  and  eaviary 
to  assist  in  general  work;  $50.00  per  month, 
room  and  board;  state  experience,  also  refer¬ 
ences:  application  for  this  position  only  recog¬ 
nized  by  letter.  JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland 
AvPinte,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
- ) 

WANTED — Handy  man.  generally  useful  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  must  have  knowledge  of  poul¬ 
try;  state  fully  experience,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  BOX  144,  Irvington-on-IIudson, 
N.  Y. 


1  WANT  a  eonple,  prefer  young,  without  chil¬ 
dren;  woman  to  assist  with  housework;  man 
must  understand  general  farm  work  and  lie  a 
good  teamster;  furnished  room  and  privileges  to 
responsible  parties;  Level  Farm,  15  miles  south 
of  Syracuse.  J.  LEROY  KING,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  dry  hand  milker  for 
certified  dairy  by  October  15:  80  bead  on  the 
accredited  list;  opportunity  to  advance;  $00.00, 
room  and  board  to  start;  only  a  good  man  need 
apply.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  M.  H.  McCal- 
Itim,  Manager,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN — Single  or  married,  experienced  in 
handling  purebred  cattle  on  test  for  Advanced 
Registry,  capable  and  experienced  in  producing 
special  grades  of  milk,  including  certified  milk; 
must  lie  energetic  and  able  to  look  after  all  de¬ 
tails  observed  where  good  animals  are  kept  and 
good  milk  produced;  steady  employment  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references,-  as  well  as  compensation  ex¬ 
pected.  noting  whether  single  or  married. 
OUESTMONT  FARM,  31  N.  Fourth  St.,  Snn- 
bnry,  Pa. 


WANTED — A1  single  teamster  on  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  State;  want  a  good,  clean, 
Protestant  young  man  who  will  take  interest  in 
Ids  work  and  an  extra  good  team  of  horses; 
good  home,  fair  wages  and  pleasant  honrs  for 
the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  pleasant  girl  or  woman  wanted,  to  lift 
and  take  care  of  crippled  lady.  ADVERTISER 
7730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  farm  in  Orange  County; 

man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work; 
woman  to  help  witli  housework;  home  privileges; 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages  expected. 
BOX  108.  Chester.  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  gardener,  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  under  40  years  old.  experienced  in  care 
of  grounds,  garden  and  horse;  wife  as  laundress 
3  to  4  days  weekly,  and  as  caretaker  when  own¬ 
er  is  absent;  cottage  and  garden  provided;  state 
nationality,  age,  references  and  wages.  Address 
BOX  244,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable,  active  seamstress  not  over 
35,  for  institution  sewing  room,  to  manage  a 
class  of  boys;  understands  making  and  mending 
hoys’  clothing,  except  pants  and  coats,  and  able 
to  turn  off  a  goodly  amount  of  work  lierself; 
if  married,  may  have  position  for  husband; 
salary  $r,ft  per  ,.ionth  and  maintenance:  other 
positions  for  women  at  less  salary.  W.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  County  Training  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  make  butter 
from  small  dairy  wages  $75  per  month  and 
board.  Address  E.  C.  II.,  Box  104,  -  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  for  eow  testing  association 
work:  must  have  practical  dairy  experience 
ami  l raining.  JOHN  W.  BARTLETT,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  large  breeder  and  importer  of 
Jersey  cattle  lias  asked  my  assistance  in  find¬ 
ing,  at  an  early  date,  a  bigli-class  feeder,  calf 
raiser  and  milker  to  help  in  the  care  of  his 
large  herd;  good  wages,  comfortable  quarters, 
and  an  opportunity  for  advancement;  can  use 
either  a  single  or  married  man.  Address  H. 
HAYWARD,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman,  Guernseys,  fa¬ 
miliar  advanced  register  work;  also  capable 
working  farmer;  comfortable  houses  with  full 
privileges;  state  wages  expected,  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  references.  ADVERTISER  7730.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife:  man  to  do  the  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  gentleman’s  place;  milk  cow, 
etc.;  wife  cook  and  housework.  Address,  with 
references  and  wages  expected,  BOX  153,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  T..  L.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 
In  New  Jersey;  offers  opportunity  to  learn  by 
visiting  best  herds  in  country;  requirements: 
honesty,  accuracy  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Babcock  test:  salary,  experienced  men  $3  per 
day  and  expenses;  state  experience  and  give 
reference.  DEPT.  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY.  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  (married)  who  understands 
orchard  work  thoroughly  to  take  charge  of 
sixty-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.:  twenty-threo 
acres  in  orchard,  half  of  which  is  in  bearing; 
twenty-four  acres  in  general  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


TfA NYED — X^sTsTnfit  1  crest tnoryirfaTT  -frrr  -dairy 
producing  certified  and  Grade  A  milk;  one 
who  has  bad  experience  fn  pasteurizing  and 
making  pot  cheese,  buttermilk,  etc.,  preferred; 
send  copy  of  references  ami  past  exporionoe  in 
first  letter,  with  wages  desired.  WOOD  BROOK 
FA  1!  MS,  Mel  Delicti,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmhand;  married;  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  greenhouse  helper;  $70.00  per 
manth;  free  rent.  KRBTSCHMAR  BROS.,  West 
Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper;  about  35;  administra¬ 
tion  building  school  for  boys;  good  salary'. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


HERDSMAN  for  32  Jerseys;  modern  barns;  at¬ 
tractive  locality;  $75  start.  ADVERTISER 
7747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK  for  three  men;  modern 
house;  attractive  locality;  $50.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman,  home 
in  the  country,  on  farm;  two  in  family;  work 
light:  with  boy  or  girl  would  be  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  who  can  lie  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  look  after  children;  permanent 
position,  good  salary  and  nice  home  to  right 
party;  prefer  woman  around  40,  or  young  girl, 
who  will  have  privilege  of  going  to  high  or  nor¬ 
mal  school;  location  suburban  town  near  New 
York.  Address  ADVERTISER  7744.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  this  Autumn,  by  large 
school  near  New  York,  to  have  complete 
charge  of  farm  operations;  wife  to  have  charge, 
witli  help,  of  new  farmhouse;  inrge  acreage  of 
good  land;  thirty  milkers,  tuberculin  tested; 
Protestant  preferred;  excellent  school;  reply 
fully,  giving  position  witli  present  and  past  em¬ 
ployers.  size  of  family,  age,  religion,  salary  de¬ 
sired;  present  employer  will  not  be  communicat¬ 
ed  with  without  permission.  ADVERTISER 
7745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  single,  to  live  on  place,  help  in  garden. 

milk  two  cows  and  other  general  work;  must 
be  good  butter-maker;  location  Glenmere  T.ake, 
Orange  County:  write,  giving  full  particulars 
and  wages  desired.  ROBERT  GOELET,  9  West 
17th  Street.  New  York. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children;  man 
general  care  gentleman’s  place,  milk  cow,  etc.; 
wife  cook  and  housework.  Address,  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected,  BOX  153,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  good 
wages  and  board.  A.  F.,  Box  11.  Millington, 

N.  J. _ 

FARMER-CARPENTER 'wanted  on  small  farm 

in  Duxbnry.  Mass.;  pleasant  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  reliable  man.  Address,  with  references 
and  wages  wanted,  JOHN  C.  RUNKLK,  Box 
151,  Duxbnry,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORK— Two  neat  competent  women,  or 
man  and  wife,  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;  family  five  adults:  by  October  1;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  M.  A.  BECK,  Southern  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent,  experienced 
duck  grower,  on  established  plant;  $125  per 
month,  house  and  bonus  to  man  of  ability  and 
energy;  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  7752,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  SUPERINTENDENT,  working, 
married.  Westchester  County  private  place; 
two  horses,  three  cows;  no  shows  or  greenhouse; 
comfortable  modern  farmhouse:  electric  light, 
milk,  fuel,  vegetables,  fruits;  must  board  one 
helper  permanently  and  in  Summer  one  extra 
and  one  chauffeur;  state  size  and  ages  of  fam¬ 
ily,  nationality,  experience,  charge  for  b-ard 
and  wages.  OWNER,  Box  094.  City  Hall  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  competent  and  pleasant  woman  for 
bonseworker  in  family  of  three;  best  domestic 
science  methods  taught;  comfortable  home:  no 
washing  excepting  own:  no  children;  wages 
sixty  dollars  per  month;  references  required. 
Answer  to  P.  O.  BOX  89,  Riverside,  Connecticut. 


WANTED — Man  to  manage  dairy  farm  and  w’fe 
to  assist  in  house;  salary,  $100  per  month 
with  beard  and  separate  quarters.  DR.  JOHN 
L.  KELLY,  Conklingtown  Road,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POTTLTRYMAN.  single,  progressive,  open  for 
change:  expert  conditioner  of  high  producing 
utility  and  exhibit'd*  stock.  ADVERTISER 
7081.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN  open  for  position;  working 
manager:  qualified  by  20  years  of  actual 
poultry  hrpeding  experience:  expert  in  matings 
selection,  sanitation  and  ti'  ^icnp;  feeding,  batch¬ 
ing.  roaring:  egg  production;  competent,  ener¬ 
getic.  trustworthy;  able  to  produce  results: 
married;  American;  particulars,  salarv  first  let¬ 
ter  appreciated.  AUVERTISER  7070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  herdsman;  age  30;  single: 

eomnetent;  reliable:  Holsteins  preferred;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  position  wanted  by  two  sis¬ 
ters,  widows,  prepared  to  take  full  charge; 
very  capable  and  absolutely  dependable;  private 
estate  preferred;  separate  cottage  or  excellent 
living  quarters  desired.  ADVERTISER  7099,  pare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  November  1  or  before,  by 
practical  working  New  England  farmer;  long 
experience,  farm  management,  purebred  stock, 
test  work,  records  and  accounts  and  butter- 
making;  satisfactory  results  in  last  position; 
married;  age  39:  please  state  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX,  single.  Protestant,  American, 
desires  position  as  poultryman  or  assistant 
manager  on  small  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  at 
present  on  large  poultry  plant,  but  prefers  small 
farm  for  more  varied  experience,  witli  congenial 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  7733.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  couple,  no  children,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming,  cooking,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  desire  position  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  estate;  wages  8150  per  month,  witli  board 
and  room.  ADVERTISER  7732,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  manager  or  herdsman.  R. 
IL  DOLLAR,  Milford,  Conn. 


A  NO.  1  farmer  desires  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  wife  willing  to  hoard  2  to  8  men;  three 
in  family;  best  of  references;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  V.  W.  YOUNIE,  45  Hulsey  Street, 
Newark.  N.  ,T. 


A  WOMAN  wishes  housework  or  plain  cooking; 

no  laundry:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7734,  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  wants  situation:  single;  25  years 
raising  registered  sheep;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  manager  large  commer¬ 
cial  orchard;  practical  and  executive  exper¬ 
ience  in  modern  methods  from  clearing  the  land 
to  packing  the  crops.  ADVERTISER  7750,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  married, 
no  children;  thoroughly  understand  ail  prin¬ 
ciples  of  scientific  and  practical  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  gardening  and  flowers  under  glass  and 
outdoors:  college  training;  graduate  of  Sweeney 
Auto  &  Tractor  School;  best  of  references:  state 
particulars  anil  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  buttprmakpr.  herds¬ 
man  desires  position  up-to-date  farm;  single. 
30;  Babcock  test:  references;  please  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7751.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POTTLTRYMAN — Single,  21,  to  work  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  willing  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  Uvo  vears  experience.  FRANK  Mc- 
GINNUESS,  Larehmont,  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  married  man  desires  better  posi¬ 
tion;  thoroughly  reliable,  understand  farming 
in  all  branches;  practical  and  theoretical:  good 
stockman,  horseman,  operator  farm  machinery, 
milking  machines,  etc;  place  desired  where  good 
work  is  appreciated,  good  pay  can  be  earned 
and  advancement  possible;  state  particulars. 
JOHN  RONXER,  Warwick.  New  York. 

SITUATION — By  elderly  man:  care  of  furnace 
and  chores:  light  watch  lob  or  some  inside  job 
for  Winter.  R.  H.  KIMBALL,  Route  40,  Darien, 
Conn. 

WANTED- — Position  by  experienced  utility  ponlt- 
ryman  where  ability  to  work  and  produce  re¬ 
sults  counts;  sbigle,  American,  age  21,  good  ref¬ 
erences  and  bus'ness  training;  prefer  charge  of 
a  "country  residence”  plant.  JOE  WIRIG,  R  4, 
Box  31,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

390  AORES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
CO  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  bonsc  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  honse;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
00  cows,  0  horses,  etc.;  eleetric  lights  in  house 
and  barns;  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner.  ADVERTISER  7319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,000  ft.  lumber,  besides 
props  and  wood;  stock  and  tools:  well  located: 
good  buildings,  fruit,  water,  road;  excellent 
chance.  THOMAS  McLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 245-acre  grain,  dairy  and  stock 
farm:  old  Colonial  house,  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion;  new  modern  20-cow  barn  and  milk  house, 
two  big  silos,  horse  barn,  machine  sheds,  bull 
anil  calf  pens,  garage;  water  in  all  buildings; 
good  hog-tight  fencing;  standing  timber;  send 
for  full  description.  W.  A.  STOCKTON,  Black- 
stone,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  farm;  consists  of  145  acres; 

IV,  miles  from  the  village  of  Cobleskill;  good 
buildings;  fine  house;  running  water  to  house, 
barn  also.  LAMONT’S  FARM,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  20  acres,  all  in  cnltivation; 

new  barn,  3-room  bouse,  good  water:  259  feet 
above  sea  level:  good  quality  land;  $2,200.  HAR¬ 
RY  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  417  acres:  fully 
equipped;  good  bargain.  For  particulars  write 
BOX  25,  Pepaeton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  »  nt,  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
not  more  than  20  acres,  with  house  in  good 
condition,  commuting  distance  from  New  York, 
not  over  50  miles:  prefer  Orange  County;  give 
full  particulars,  with  photographs,  price  and 
terms;  no  agents.  Address  ADVERTISER  7713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  stock  anil  hay  farm  for  sale;  want 
to  sell  our  farm,  known  ns  the  Singerly  Stock 
Farm.  2  miles  west  of  Elkton.  ZUNKEN  BROS., 
F.lkton,  Mil. 

FOR  SALE — 137  acre  stock  farm  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.:  good  house,  good  barns,  large  ben 
honse,  running  water  in  house,  cow  barns  and 
Rtable.  200  peach  trees  5  years  old,  200  apple 
trees  5  years  old,  50  mature  apple  trees,  30 
acres  woodland.  20  acres  Alfalfa,  balance  good 
pasture  and  tillable:  on  state  road  and  situated 
well  for  markets;  will  sell  farm  with  machinery 
and  stock  or  without.  ADVERTISER  7723, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  14  acres;  7  miles  to  thriv¬ 
ing  town:  large  honse  and  barn  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  plenty  of  fruit.  ADVERTISER  7729,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  joining,  337  acres: 

good  land;  best  water;  good  buildings:  well 
fenced;  on  main  road:  station  miles:  600.000 

ft.  maple  anil  beech;  $9,000:  one-half  cash; 
equipped  if  wanted.  CLARE  GREGORY.  Mount 
Vision,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — American  farmer  wants  dairy  farm 
to  rent  or  work  on  shares  with  privilege  of 
having;  Southern  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer  and  orehard- 
ist,  with  three  grown  sons,  would  operate  on 
shares  large,  fertile  stock  and  equipped  general 
farm;  or  would  accent  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  on  salarv  and  commission  basis: 
porsonal  references.  ADVERTISER  7738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ARIZONA  RANCH — 1*10  acres;  will  grow  Al¬ 
falfa.  fruits  and  vegetables  profusely:  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  for  irrigation;  excellent  soil:  fine 
for  dairying  and  liogs;  for  sale  or  exehauge  for 
New  England  property:  price  $4,000:  write  owner 
for  particulars.  C.  B.  WILSON,  70  Kilby  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


FARMER  WA  N'T  ED — Have  74-acre  farm,  good 
level,  fertile  land;  will  give  responsible  party 
half  to  run  same;  wife  to  run  bouse;  must  live 
in  same  house  as  owner.  A.  J.  SAVACOOL, 
Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  other  business  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  my  poultry  farm  at  a  sacrifice; 
this  is  a  growing  business  that  shows  splendid 
net  profits;  has  15  acres  of  good  soil;  good 
schools,  churches  and  near  the  best  of  markets; 
incubator  capacity  twenty-two  thousand;  brooder 
capacity  ten  thousand;  eight  large  laying  houses, 
thirty-five  hundred  capacity;  one  hundred  sev¬ 
enty-five  fruit  trees:  five  thousand  chickens; 
tools;  good  residence;  automobile;  buildings  have 
running  water  and  are  nearly  new;  price  and 
terms  upon  application.  WILLIAM  B.  SNYDER, 
Rosendale,  N.  Y. 


WILL  RENT  or  share  a  200-aerc  dairy,  poultry 
and  pie  farm;  all  large  brick  buildings;  near 
railroad  station;  running  water  and  sewage  sys¬ 
tem:  situated  on  water,  Long  Island:  surrounded 
by  thriving  villages  and  in  center  of  Summer 
resorts;  modern  equipped  dairy,  stocked  with 
cows;  poultry,  pigs  and  horses  and  all  new  farm 
implements,  including  tractor.  Write  T.  L.  R., 
Room  2502,  110  West  40th  Street  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  Dorchester  County  farm, 
bordering  Transquaking  River,  on  the  famons 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  "With  short,  mild 
Winters  and  pleasant  Summers;  in  sight  of 
State  road;  seven  miles  to  county  seat:  mile  to 
school,  village  and  depot;  135  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  diversified  productive  soil;  early  trucking; 
peas,  potatoes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes;  also 
good  grain,  clover  and  grass  land;  *15  acres  wood 
and  timber;  abundance  of  fruits — apples, 
peaches,  plums.  pears,  strawberries,  small 
fruits;  eiglit-room  house,  newly  painted  and 
pnnered.  front  and  back  porch;  water  from 
punip  on  porch:  beautiful  shady  lawn:  barn, 
with  hay  fork;  chicken  houses  and  outbuildings 
in  good  renair:  price  $12,500.  H.  J.  GOSLIN, 
Route  2,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 


190  ACRES;  nleasantly  located,  well  watered: 

large  dwelling  with  hardwood  finish:  three 
barns,  si'o,  wagon  house;  two  orchards  and 
other  fruit;  cheap  if  sold  soon,  death  leaving 
owner  alone.  N.  HOLLON,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 22  acres,  all  level  and  cultivated; 

about  200  young  assorted  fruit  trees;  12-room 
bouse,  barn,  outbuildings;  near  Kingston  and 
Hudson  River:  good  roads;  $5,000.  OSCAR 
ADDIS,  (128  Rroadway.  Kingston.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — A  productive  dairy  farm;  good 
buildings;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock: 
wanted,  a  tenant  for  a  dairy  farm;  a  good 
liberal  contract  to  the  right  party  whom  lias 
machinery  and  help  to  run  a  place.  E.  T. 
BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTT.E  ESTATE— 180  acres  (1*1  in  woodlot) 
upland  farm,  Tioga  Co.:  10  cows:  suitable  also 
fV>r  sheep  and  starting  orchards.  WARD 
CLARKE.  Saco.  Me. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — House  in  suburbs  of  city 
or  town  in  Maryland  or  Virginia;  near  high 
school.  BOX  233.  Greenville.  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 217  acres,  Burlington  Co..  New 
Jersey:  potato  land  in  highest  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  17  acres  young  apple  orchard;  new  large 
buildings;  good  farm  bouse  with  modern  sanitary 
plumbing,  beat,  electric  lights;  tw'o  new  tene¬ 
ment  houses:  best  marketing  facilities,  2  miles 
from  shipping  center;  17  miles  new  road  to 
Philadelnhia.  ADVERTISER  7754,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — About  6  acres:  good  sized 
house:  about  one  hour  from  New  York — Jersey 
preferred:  suitable  for  chickens  and  truck  farm¬ 
ing:  state  price  and  all  details.  ADVERTISER 
7755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  130  acres,  two  fine  bouses, 
fine  outbuildings,  never  failing  water,  woodlot, 
four  miles  from  Middleburgh  on  main  road:  for 
particulars,  address,  FARM,  22  Haigh  Ave., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  fine  modern  home  with 
or  without  farm:  desirable  for  summer  home 
or  all  year  residence;  1278  feet  elevation;  f  ur 
miles  from  Middleburgh.  on  direct  road  from 
Catskill  to  Albany;  price  with  farm  $7,000. 
Address  FARM.  22  Haigh  Ave.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


FARM — 23 1 A  acres,  honr  out,  near  station,  mod¬ 
ernized  hour-,  barn,  good  soil,  fruit,  woodlot, 
for  sale  or  ex  uange  for  larger  farm  considered. 
ADVERTISE’  7753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOME  and  care  wanted,  in  pleasant  private  fam¬ 
ily,  by  lady,  crippled,  and  needing  lifting  and 
care.  ADVERTISER  7731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FORTY  rocond-hand  390-egg  size  Cypher  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUYER.  MeAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


HONEY — Extracted  plover.  00  lbs..  $15.00;  four 
10-lb.  pails,  $10.80;  four  5  lb.  pails,  $5.80; 
f.  o.  b.  our  station;  10  lbs.  prepaid  in  second 
zone.  $3:  third  zone.  $3.25.  Buckwheat  (dark) 
honey,  10%  less  than  above  prices.  •  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C.  WIT.COX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  STATES  Cream  Separator:  500  pounds 
capacity;  either  hand  or  power;  good  as  new. 
J.  I.  IIERETER,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


WANTED — Car  clover  mixed  hay.  B.  CALL, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Candee  brooder.  500-ohtck 
capacity  has  been  used  only  a  few  months; 
price  $30.00  f.  o.  b.  Holmes,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y. ;  also  Mann  bc.no  grinder,  almost  new;  can 
lie  used  hand  i>r  power;  $12.00  f.  o.  b.  Holmes, 
N.  Y.  S.  &  H.  FARM,  Holmes.  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exhange  will  be  found  on  page  1538, 


MOYF ■  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  (now  owned  by  Harris  Brothers  Co.)  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  to  manv 
R  fessE  readers  or  this^paper  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  These  people  will  need  no  further  reminder  of  the  honesf 
.  methods  truthful  advertising  and  big  savings  they  offer  the  year  ’round.  Don’t  hesitate  to  buy  liberally! 


$A85  Typical  of  the  many 
fay -  remarkable  savings 

here  in  Chicago’s  great- 
Each  est  stock  of  m  i  1 1  w o  r  k . 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our 
General  Material  Book  now. 

No.  LA2— A  large  number  of  these  fine, 
new,  inside  doors  manufactured  from 
old  growth,  yellow  fir  lumber  have  been 
set  aside  for  this  sale.  Five  cross  pan¬ 
els;  1  %  in.  thick.  Three  sizes.  r‘B” 
grade  shows  slight  defects.  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in. 
2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in.  2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  Qf? 

6.iu.  State  size  wanted.  Salepriceeach  ^T.OJ 


ArmuTamp  Lumber  and  Buddings 

Quick  Direcf  Shipinent  from  Tenafhj.N.J 


!0 

—  d&m 


u  y. 

$3.00 


Order  Now  FromThis  List 

Take  our  advice  and  buy  your  roofingr  now. 

Snaps  like  these  go  fast  when  our  low  prices 
become  generally  known.  You  must  act  quick 
to  get  youj*  share  of  these  savings. 

Gold  Medal  Roofing 

No.  LA4— Rawhide  stone  faced  gold  medal  roofing 
guaranteed  fifteen  years.  Fire  resisting  special 
coating.  Full  rolls  of  108  sq.  ft.  complete  with 
nails  and  cement.  <1*0  OC 

High  grade  stock  per  roll  .  .  . 

Famous  Rawhide  Roofing 

No.  LAs  Rawhide  roofing  in  three  weights — a 
high  grade  covering  in  rolls  108  sq.  ft.  with  nails 
and  cement.  Heavy  weight  guaranteed  twelve 
years,  per  roll  $2.85;  medium  weight  per  roll 
$2.65;  light  weight  per  roll  $2.15. 

Corrugated  Meta!  Roofing 

A  large  quantity  of  corrugated  metal  roofing  in 
various  weights;  secured  in  big  government  and 
other  purchases.  Let  us  know  your  needs  and  our 
low  quick  sale  prices  will  follow  promptly, 

We  can  furnish  300  sq.  ft.  of  cor-  " 
rugated  metal  sheets  as  low  as 

“PRESTO-UP”  Bolt  Together 
Garages  and  Houses 

No.  LA9 — The  wonder 
buildings  of  the  age  — 
wonderful  because  they 
are  so  simple.  Your 
summer  home  or  garage 
_i i||||BMai iiaiiiiia ii.||!|;u  erected  in  a  few  hours 

- J— - — only  tools  needed  a 

...  -  -  ■  hammer  and  a  wrench. 

Numerous  styles  and  sizes  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  complete  free  Presto-Up 
Book  Mail  coupon  now.  This  frit*  n 
small  car  size  garage,  complete  .  . 

Harris  4<Cream  Getter”  Separators 
$5550  ii  if  Tlrne  to  Pay  lf  You 

****—— ■  ii  i  No.  LA12 — These  splendid  machines 

have  made  a  wonderful  record  in  all 
sizes— all  seasonsof  the  yearin  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Newest  model  cream 
separators,  easy  to  clean,  easy  to  turn, 
easy  to  oil  and  now— easy  to  own. 

Patented  exclusive  improvements 
everywhere  —  found  only  in  these 
excellent  separators. 

Fully  guaranteed  to  get  all  the  cream — • 
the  best  cream  separator  you  can  buy  re¬ 
gardless  of  name,  make  or  price.  We’ll 
take  your  old  separator  off  your  hands  al¬ 
lowing  liberally  for  it  toward  the  purchase 
of  your  new  cream  getter. 

Size  No.  Cap’y  lbs.  per  hr.  Sale  Prices 

1  *  175  *  $34.95 


Millions  of  feet  of  sound  high  grade  lumber 

is  now  ready  for  immediate  shipment  from  one  of  the 
government’s  finest  army  camps  recently  purchased  outright  by  us 
Also,  numerous  complete  buildings  will  be  sold  as  they  stand  o  i  the 
grounds.  \  ou  can  save  big  money  on  all  your  building  needs  f  you 
mail  the  coupon  now  for  our  Government  Material  Book  or  bor  rd  the 
next  train  to 

Camp  Merritt,  Tenafly,  N.  I. 

Located  adjacent  to  New  York  City,  easily  reached  by 
automobile  or  train  to  Tenafly  and  Dumont,  N.  J.  Our  representatives 
are  at  the  Camp  prepared  to  give  you  full  particulars. 

Building  Material  of  All  Kinds 

Our  purchase  of  Camp  Merritt  includes  lumber,  plumbing 

niaterial,  electrical  supplies,  railroad  equipment  and  complete  build¬ 
ing.  We  have  about  completed  the  dismantling  of  Camp  Shelby 
and  Camp  Doniphan.  Snaps  like  these  go  fast— so  don’t  delay. 


Angle  Steel  Fence  Pests 

35c 


Each 


No.  LA3— 46,000ofthese 
pointed  drive  angle  steel 
fence  posts  have  come  to  us 
with  a  big  purchase  of  material 
from  the  government.  Brand 
new  high  grade  finely  made  posts  at  a  re¬ 
markable  saving.  6  ft.  long,  made  of  lh 
angle  steel  %  in.  thick;  easily  driven. 
Hold  7  wires  on  one  side  of  angle  and  6  f 
wires  on  the  other  side  in  alternating  1 
positions  to  hold  line  wire  on  every  style 
of  fence.  Sale  price  each  .  .  3SC 

Lots  of  100  each  ...  33c 

Lots  of  500  or  more  each  .  30c 


One  of  a  Hundred  Guaranteed 
Ready-Cut  Homes  in  the 
Harris  FREE  Book  of  Plans 

Let  the  world's  leading  house  specialists 

plan  your  home  and  furnish  the  material  for  it.  The 
home  pictured  has  been  carefully  planned  from  sug¬ 
gestions  received  from  many  of  our  farm  friends.  A 
large,  \yell  arranged  design  of  imposing  appearance, 
built  with  big  economy  The  Harris  Way.’’ 

Guaranteed  Ready-Cut  System 

This  and  all  Harris  Homes  built  many  times 

with  extreme  satisfaction  and  big  economy.  Our  won¬ 
derful  improved  Ready -Cut  System  of  furnishing 
material  machine  cut  is  the  only  way  to  build  your 
laeal  home  right  without  wasting  a  single  penny, 
simplified  bundling  system  instantly  understood  by 
anyone.  Ii  you  can  read,  you  can’t  go  wrong. 

Free  Blue  Print  Plan  Offers 

char*e-  Ask 

Mail  the  Coupon  DIoivJ! 


Greatest  Offers  Ever  Made 

A  large  quantity  bought  by  us  at  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.  Fine  barbed 
wire,  made  under  rigid  government  super¬ 
vision.  12  gauge  open  hearth  steel  wire  with 
four  point  barbs  H  in,  long,  spaced  3  in. 
apart.  Order  quickly  from  special  lots  below. 

4  point  Painted  Stock 
No.  LA6 — This  lot  is  coated  with  a  special  weather 
resisting  paint.  68  lb.  reels  containing  760  ft. 

625  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  $1.65 

100  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  1.70 

60  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  1.76 

25  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  ] .go 

Less  than  25  reels  per  reel  .  .  1.85 

4  Point  Galvanized  Stock 
No._LA7 — This  special  lot  contains  quadruple  gal¬ 
vanized  coated  barbed  wire;  galvanized  after 
being  made  which  means  much  to  the  life  of  the 
wire.  60  lb.  reel  contains  750  ft. 

625  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  $3.55 

100  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  3.60 

60  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  ,  3.65 

25  reels  or  more  per  reel  .  .  3.70 

Less  than  25  reels  per  reel  .  ,  3^75 

Barbed  Bottom  Hog  Fence 

26  in.  High 

Per  32c 

No;  LA8 — Special  barbed  bottom  galvanized  hog 
fencing  made  of  No.  11  top  wire  and  No.  14  inter¬ 
mediateline  and  stay  wires.  Stays  spaced  6  in.  apart. 
Space  between  line  wires  from  bottom  upwards  arc; 
8,  3,  4,  4 H.  6>S  and  6  in.  100  rods  weigh  425  lbs. 
26  in.  high  per  rod,  32c.  32  in.  high  per  rod,  39c 
By  using  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  above  this 
fence  you  can  make  a  general  purpose  farm  fence 
at  very  low  cost. 


Rod 


Bathroom  Outfit  $85.00  Famous  Watts  Corn  Shelters 

y  I  I  15  _ 1  j,  . 


Indicates  table  sizes.  All 
machines  ready  for  shipments 
from  Minn.,  Pa.  and  Chicago. 
3%  discount  allowed  if  cash  A 
tent  with  order 


*  2 

3 
5 
7 
9 

No.  LA  13  — In. 

Separator  cape.c.  . 
on  metal  atend,  cac 


*  250  *  38.90 

375  55  50 

500  59.95 

7.50  08.00 

950  75.00 

— d  Cream  Getter  Junior 

lbs.  an  hour  $33,501 


Guaranteed  Paint 

$2£4 


Hog  Troughs,  $1.00 


— — --rr r  tm 

No.  LA  10 — Splendid  value  is  offered  in  this  com¬ 
plete  bathroom  outfit.  Consists  of  white  porcelain  enameled 
hath  tub5ft.  long, 30 in  wide,  fitted  with  nickel  plated  connected 
waste  and  overflow  and  nickel  plated  double  hath  cock.  White 
porcelain  enameled  lavatory,  size  17x19  in.  with  nickel  plated 
trap  and  faucetts.  Closet  outfit  includes  white  vitreous 
earthenware  wash  down  bowl  with  highly  finished  golden 
oak  tank,  copper  lined,  seat  and  cover  matches  tank. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  an  outfit  worth  upwards  »nr  nn 

of  $100.00  now  for . . . ! . $85.00 


The  world’s  best  corn 
shelter  now  offered  at  big  reduced 
prices.  Most  liberal  terms  and  a  30- 
day  free  trial  with  n  {guarantee  of 
positive  satisf action.  Order  now  from 

a8  .?»  or  Particulars  with¬ 

out  delay. 

Watts  No.  1  —  $34.50 

N°-  LA14— For  the  man  who  shells 
corn  for  hi3  own  use.  Capacity  50  to  76 
bushels  per  hour  with  a  3  h.p.  engine. 

Watts  No.  4  —  $79.50 

No.  LAIS — With  cleaning  system, 
cob  stacker  and  grain  elevator.  Shell 
for  yourself  and  a  few  neighbors. 

Watts  No.  7— $257.00 

No.  LAIS —With  standard  equip- 
nient  including  waf?on  box,  f?rain  ele- 
vator,  cob  stacker,  type  “H”  feeder 
on  steel  trucks;  200  bushels  per  hour. 

Watts  No.  8— $390.00 

Ho.  LA  17  —  Double  cylinder  corn 
shelier  for  custom  work,  with  standard 
equipment,  waRon  box  elevator,  swivel 
cob  stacker  and  #eeder.  on  steel  horse 
lntch triioks;  capacity  600  hu.  per  hour.  Sale  price  now 


No.  LA  19 — B^st 
formula.  White,  ick 
and  26  non -fading  ol- 
ore.  Put  up  in  1  il. 
cans.  6  gral.  kita,  25«ral. 
half  barrels  and  50  ffal. 
barrels. 

Per  gal.  $2.64 
Guaranteed  barn  paint 
red,  yellow  or  mar- 
won,  pal.  .  .  $1.60 
Green,  slate  or 
red.  sal.  .  .  1.90 


No.  LA20 — The  trough  you 

have  hoped  and  waited  for. 
Can’t  tip — flared  legs.  Ideal  indi¬ 
vidual  trough  for  hogs  and  sheep. 
Capacity  3  gal.  Size  30  in.  long  and 
7  in.  wide.  Built  of  heavy  indes¬ 
tructible  Hteel.  Won't  rust  or  cave  in. 
Painted  black.  Lota  of  12,  each  90c 
Lota  of  6  each  .  , 

Sale  price  euch[J  • 


Chemical  Indoor  Toilet lron  Plpe  Per  Ft- 8c 

$095 


No.  LA18  —Watts  No.  4 
Corn  Shelier  ivith  clean - 
ing  system,  cob  stacker, 
grain  elevator  and  automatic 

feeder  as  shown.  $99.50 


.95 

1.00 


Brings  to  you  every  convenience 
of  the  modern  toilet,  sanitary 
and  easily  cleaned  ... 

No.  LA11  —  No  plumbing  needed 
with  this  improved  chemical  indoor  toilet: 
fitted  with  regular  closet  seat  and  cover, 
finished  in  mahogany.  Cast  metal  frame 
and  base;  steel  casing  in  blue  enamel.  Complete 
with  exhaust  pipe  and  chemicals  (about  C  ffjj  nr 
months  supply) . 


MailThis  Coupon 
for  FREE  Books 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Dept.  LA  37 

Mark  an  X  in  the  squares  below  to  show  which 
books  you  want.  They  are  free  and  sent  postpaid. 

O  Catalog  of  Government  and  Genera!  Material 

□  Harris  Plan  Book  |  I  Presto-Up  Bolt 
Homes,  Barns,  etc.  1 — 1  Together  Buildings 

□  Paints,  Varnishes  f-]  Cream  Getter 
and  Supplies  1 — 1  Separator  Book 

□  Watts  Corn  I  I  Furniture  f"H  Special  Roofing 
Shelter  Catalog  1 — 'and  Rugs  1 — 'Bulletin 

NAME . ‘ . 


Gasoline  Engine  Bargain 

$4050 

No.  LA23 — 

ll A  splendid 


No.  LA21 — Our  big  complete 

stock  of  pipe  offers  wonderful 
values.  Pipe  in  random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings;  all  sizes 
now  offered  at  unusual  money  sav¬ 
ings.  Suitable  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  and  all  liquids.  Order  €>/» 
now.  1  in.  pipe  per  ft . Oti 

All  other  sizes  priced 
proportionally  low 


Jlengine  with 
Webster  oscil¬ 
lating  magneto. 
Develops  full 
rated  h  orse 
—  power.  A  sure 

starter  and  steady  worker  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

GASOLINE  KEROSENE 

1 M  H.  P . $49.50  3H.P . $  96  00 

2tSH.P .  83.00  5H.P .  126  00 

4)4  H.P . 110.00  7  If.  P .  190.00 

6  H.P . 170.00  10  H.P .  320.00 


Genuine  Advance  Ensilage  Cutter 


New  Mixed  Nails 

mSL’422 

No.  LA22— New 

wire  nails  includ¬ 
ing  aJl  sizes  from  , 

3  to  40d.  Put  up  in 
100  lb.  kegs.  A  I 
handy  assortment 
for  general  use —  j 
indispensable  on 
the  farm.  Plenty 
of  all  sizes.  Sale 

$4.95 


$17500 


Mounted  on  Trucks 


10  to  11 
H.  P. 
Engine 
Runs  it. 

No.  LA24 — This  low  price  offer  is  your 

opportunity  to  save  money  on  a  high  grade  ensilage 
cutter.  A  15  in.  machine,  capacity  15  to  20  tons 
per  hour.  Furnished  with  blower  pipe  for  30  ft. 
silo,  mounted  on  horse  hitch  steel  trucks.  Buy 
the  complete  outfit  during  this  sale  for  $175.00 


Radiators  for  Ford  Cars 

Brass  Core 

$2100E7 

mm  A -  Paid 

Latest  pattern 

honeycomb  radiator 
for  Ford  automobiles. 
Large  water  capacity 
and  cooling  surface, 
flexible  core  allows 
expansion  —  prevents  bursting.  All 


parts  coming  in  contact  with  water  made 
of  brass.  Wrought  steel  casing,  black 
Japaned  finish.  Weight  40  lbs. 

No.  LA25 — Radiators  for  1909  and 
models,  or  1917  and  1918 
models,  each 


191  f. 


$21.00 
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A  Tidbit  of  Green  is  Always  Welcome — and  Makes  Friends 


I 


This  test  was  made  by  Miss  Betsy  Lane  Shep¬ 
herd  in  ]  85  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  185  audiences  aggregated 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people.  Each 
audience  found  itself  absolutely  unable  to  tell 
when  Miss  Shepherd  was  singing — and  when  the 
New  Edison  was  Re-Creatixg  her  voice — except 
by  watching  her  lips. 

This  is  a  most  phenomenal  achievement.  Merely 
one  such  comparison  makes  an  extremely  diffi¬ 


cult  test  for  a  phonograph.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
difficult  that  no  other  phonograph  or  talk¬ 
ing  machine  manufacturer  dares  to  make  this 
comparison. 

Mr.  Edison  subjected  the  New  Edison  to  more 
than  4000  such  tests,  with  over  50  different  artists, 
before  more  than  four  million  people,  because 
he  wanted  to  prove  that  perfect  Realism  was  an 
everyday  performance  with  the  New  Edison. 
What  does  this  mean  to  you? 


^Test  the  power  of  this  wonderfu 

Realism  on  yourself! 


WHAT  is  your  musical  hobby  ? 

What  kind  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music  “'gets’5  you  most  quickly? 

Js  it  a  sweet  voiced  soprano? — a  soul  stir¬ 
ring  violin?— a  jazzy  orchestra? — or  what? 

If  you’ll  tell  your  Edison  dealer,  he’ll  give 
you  a  wonderfully  fascinating  test  — the 
“Personal  Favorites’5  Realism  Test.  It  will 
tell  you  something  you’ve  long  wanted  to 
know — whether  the  New  Edison  brings  you 
those  particular  beauties  and  makes  you 
feel  all  those  fine  emotions  which  you  ex¬ 
perience  in  listening  to  your  favorite  living 
artists. 

THIS  test  is  really  a  test  of  the  power 
of  the  New  Edison’s  Realism.  Do  you 
know  what  Realism  is — what  it  does  ? 

A  most  interesting  demonstration  of  what 
the  New  Edison’s  Realism  can  do,  took  place 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  April  26th,  1920,  where 
Miss  Shepherd  gave  her  185th  test. 

Miss  Shepherd,  who  is  a  famous  concert 
soprano,  stood  beside  the  New  Edison  and 
started  to  sing: 

“In  the  gloaming,  oh!  my  darling — ” 

With  a  soft,  rounded  loveliness,  the  be¬ 
loved  melody  filled  the  auditorium.  Pulsing 
through  its  theme  was  the  soul  of  a  great 
artist.  Its  message,  warm  with  under¬ 
standing,  old  yet  ever  new,  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  hushed  listeners  and 
sped  their  imaginations  back  to 
cherished  memories. 

It  was  the  magic  of  music1 
Suddenly  Miss  Shepherd’s  lips 


went  absolutely  still.  But  her  lovely  voice 
went  smoothly  on— 

“ — it  was  best  to  leave  you  thus — ” 

The  audience  was  puzzled .  Then  it  awoke. 
Miss  Shepherd’s  voice  was  now  coming  from 
the  New  Edison — and  no  one  had  been  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between  the  living 
voice  and  the  Re-Created  voice. 

The  power  that  enabled  the  New  Edison 
completely  to  baffle  this  audience  was  its 
Realism. 

Edison’s  Realism  had  put  into  the 
Re-Created  music  aH  the  magic  of  the 
living  voice  with  which  Miss  Shepherd 
charmed  her  listeners. 


OU  love  fine  music.  You  want  your 
home  to  enjoy  it!  You  want  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  get  its  cultural  benefits.  But  where 
you  live  may  not  be  convenient  to  the 
opera  and  concert  centres. 

Mr.  Edison  has  long  appreciated  your 
desire — your  situation.  Other  music  lovers 
were  in  the  same  position.  So  Mr.  Edison 
concentrated  his  life’s  greatest  effort  upon 
perfecting  the  phonograph .  He  spent  seven 
years  and  three  million  dollars  in  research 
work. 

What  he  strove  for,  was  recently  told  by 
Mr.  Edison  himself: 


%e  NEW  EDISON 

Dhe  Thonocjraph  with  a  Soul 


“The  ordinary  phonograph,  as  we  have 
known  it,  falls  somewhat  short  of  conferring 
upon  its  owner  all  of  the  pleasure  and  bene¬ 
fits  that  can  be  derived  from  good  music. 
The  greatest  shortcoming  of  the  phonograph 
was  its  lack  of  Realism,  and  it  is  this  short¬ 
coming  which  I  have  sought  to  overcome. 
The  result  is  a  degree  of  Realism  in  our 
present  phonograph  which  is  baffling  to 
even  the  most  expert  ears. 

“I  have  been  quoted  as  desiring  to  see  a 
phonograph  in  every  home.  What  I  actu¬ 
ally  want  to  see  in  every  American  home  is 
music,  so  realistic  and  so  perfect  in  its  ren¬ 
dition  as  to  be  an  unending  source  of  benefit 
and  pleasure.” 

NOW  you  see  what  the  New  Edison’s 
Realism  is,  and  w-hat  it  does.  You’re 
pretty  certain  that  this  Realism  can  bring 
the  magic  of  music  into  your  home.  But 
Mr.  Edison  wants  you  to  assure  yourself 
on  this  point.  He  wants  you  to  test  the 
power  of  that  Realism  on  yourself. 

Watch  for  the  advertisements  of 
your  local  Edison  dealer  in  your  newspaper. 
See  wrhen  he  is  ready  to  give  the  “Per¬ 
sonal  Favorites”  Realism  Test.  Take  the 
whole  family  along  when  you  go  to  hear  it. 

If  you  prefer,  write  us  direct  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  special  ticket,  addressed  to 
your  nearest  Edison  dealer.  This 
will  entitle  you  to  have  a  private 
test. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
Orange,  N,  J, 


185  Times-No  difference1. 


/ 


Then — 

She  suddenly  stopped  singing. 
The  New  Edison  took  up  her 
song,  and  continued  it  alone. 


First — 

Miss  Shepherd  sang:  "In  the 
Gloaming.”  The  New  Edison 
stood  on  the  stage  by  her  side. 


Sundry  Short  Stories  and  Statements 


Some  Remarks  About  Hay  Fever 

Can  you  tell  one  if  there  exists  a  hay  fever  com¬ 
mission  to  help  sufferers  from  hay  fever,  and  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  get  in  touch  with  it?  Is  it  possible  for  a  man 
suffering  from  hay  fever  or  asthma  to  be  benefited  by 
•in  operation  of  some  kind  on  the  nose?  I  have  been 
told  by  an  ear,  throat  and  nose  specialist  that  such  is 
the  case,  but  wondered  whether  he  was  after  the  rather 
large  fee  for  it,  or  if  it  is  a  common  or  successful 
practice.  w.  s. 

AY  FEVER  is  unquestionably  a  very  old  dis¬ 
order,  but  one  whic-li  is  only  recently  coming 
to  be  understood.  The  name  is  hardly  any  longer 
appropriate,  for  while  it  may  occur  in  the  haying 
season  and  be  caused  by  the  pollen  from  a  great 
variety  of  weeds  and  grasses,  it  is  now  known  that 
its  symptoms  may  develop  at  any  season  of  the  year 
and  be  caused  by  horses,  fish,  cats  or  geese.  Even 
the  family  cow  has  been  known  to  afflict  her  owner, 
and  one  family  had  to  discard  their  pet  parrot  before 
the  17-year-old  son  could  get  finally  rid  of  his 
sneezes. 

The  manner  in  which  sneezing,  reddening  of  the 
eyes,  running  at  the  nose,  asthmatic  attacks  and 
other  familiar  symptoms  of  hay  fever  are  brought 


on  an  acute  attack  of  asthma  when  inhaled  by  cer¬ 
tain  people,  and  some  men  and  women  as  so  sensitive 
to  the  proteins  found  in  the  hair  and  dandruff  of 
the  horse  that  they  cannot  ride  on  or  behind  him 
or  even  associate  closely  with  him  in  the  street 
without  more  or  less  distress.  Cats,  too,  sometimes 
afflict  those  who  pet  them,  and  dogs  are  not  wholly 
free  from  accusation.  A  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  not 
long  ago,  asked  advice  with  regard  to  a  peculiar 
affliction  from  which  he  suffered.  He  could  not  milk 
l'.is  cows  without  bringing  on  a  most  distressing  skin 
eruption.  Another  case  of  animal  protein  poisoning, 
taking  a  little  different  form. 

Of  the  feathered  animals,  geese  and  hens  most 
often  distress  susceptible  people  with  the  proteins 
found  in  fine  particles  of  their  feathers.  Feather 
pillows  have  been  the  bane  of  many  sufferers  from 
asthmatic  and  bronchial  troubles  who  little  sus¬ 
pected  the  source  of  their  discomfort.  A  change  to 
down  pillows  has  relieved  some  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  possibilities  resident  in  their 
accustomed  head  rest  pointed  out. 

The  statement  that  one  man's  food  is  another's 


helpful,  treatment  of  hay  fever  is  to  use  the  hair  of 
the  dog  to  cure  the  bite.  The  protein  substances 
are  isolated  from  the  various  pollens,  the  dandruff 
and  hair  of  animals,  the  feathers  of  domestic  birds, 
suspected  foods  and  other  common  sources,  and  are 
then  used  to  test  the  sufferer  from  hay  fever  to 
determine  which,  if  any,  he  is  susceptible  to.  This 
test  is  made  by  vaccinating  the  forearm  with  a 
minute  amount  of  the  suspected  protein  and  noting 
the  effect  upon  the  skin.  If  the  patient  is  sensitive 
to  that  particular  protein,  the  vaccinated  area  be¬ 
comes  slightly  inflamed;  if  not,  no  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  When,  after  perhaps  many  trials,  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  which  proteins  the  patient  is  sensitive  to, 
these  are  given  by  inoculation  in  small  but  gradually 
increasing  dosage  until  the  system  becomes  immune 
to  them.  The  treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
given  weeks,  or  months,  before  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  attack,  so  that  the  patient  will  have  time  to 
become  fortified  against  the  heavy  dosage  of  protein- 
containing  pollen  which  the  objectionable  weeds  will 
probably  administer  to  him.  Inoculation  against 
animal  proteins  is  carried  on  in  the  same  manner. 
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about  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  interesting.  Among 
other  chemical  compounds  which  make  up  vegetable 
substances  and  animal  bodies  are  those  known  as 
proteins.  There  is  nothing  particularly  unique  in 
the  make-up  of  these  protein  compounds ;  they  are 
simply  part  of  all  living  organisms,  but  the  way 
they  may  affect  some  people  is  certainly  peculiar. 
Some  individuals  can’t  stand  contact  with  certain 
proteins  from  sources  outside  of  their  own  bodies, 
though  they  have  spent  a  lifetime  comfortably 
enough  with  their  own.  Among  the  proteins  which 
most  often  cause  distress  when  inhaled,  or,  in  some 
instances,  when  swallowed,  are  those  found  in  the 
pollen  grains  of  grasses  and  weeds,  and  of  these 
grasses  and  weeds  ragweed  and  goldeurod  possess 
the  worst  reputation.  They  are  not  the  only  cul¬ 
prits,  however,  for  Timothy,  Red-top,  plantain,  sheep 
sorrel,  rye.  Orchard  grass  and  many  others  are  quite 
capable  of  poisoning  those  unfortunates  who  happen 
to  be  susceptible  to  their  particular  proteins. 

Still  more  peculiar,  perhaps,  is  the  manner  in 
"  'd'h  animals  may  afflict  some  of  those  coming  in 
contact  with  them  and,  of  all  animals,  the  horse  is 
I  robubly  most  often  guilty  of  working  havoc  with 
*  o  respiratory  apparatus  of  those  closely  associating 
"ith  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
d  o  dirt  and  dandruff  from  a  horse’s  skin  will  bring 


poison  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
symptoms  of  hay  fever  may  be  brought  on  in  a 
susceptible  person  by  the  proteins  of  a  certain  food. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  observation  that  shell  fish 
cannot  be  eaten  without  discomfort,  and  one  case  is 
reported  of  a  man  who  had  to  find  a  substitute  for 
his  morning  egg  before  he  could  get  rid  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  eye  trouble.  A  lady  had  a  craving  for  raw 
carrots  in  their  season,  but  whenever  she  ate  lem 
she  suffered  from  sneezing,  itching  and  reddening  of 
the  eyes  and  running  at  the  nose.  Cooking  the  car¬ 
rots  or  banishing  them  from  the  lunch  put  an  end 
to  her  troubles  in  that  line 

As  to  the  effect  of  surgical  operations  upon  the 
nose  in  cases  of  hay  fever,  they  are  frequently  help¬ 
ful  and  are  sometimes  curative.  This  is  because 
deformities  of  the  nasal  passages  are  apt  to  render 
the  lining  membranes  more  sensitive  and  to  promote 
retention  of  pollen  and  other  substances  until  their 
proteins  can  be  dissolved  and  absorbed.  It  is  too 
much  to  say,  however,  that  a  surgical  operation  will 
cure  a  case  of  hay  fever;  it  may  or  it  may  not.  If 
it  does,  it  will  be  because  it  restores  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  to  a  more  healthy  condition  and  enables  them 
to  discard  rather  than  absorb  offending  protein 
substances  inhaled. 

The  modern,  and  what  promises  to  be  the  most 


These  discoveries  are  yet  too  new  to  have  been 
fully  worked  out  to  final  conclusions,  but  they  offer 
a  fascinating  field  of  investigation  which  has  already 
produced  very  tangible  results.  Manufacturing 
chemists  have  placed  a  very  considerable  variety  of 
proteins  at  the  disposal  of  physicians,  and  they  are 
being  more  and  more  employed.  Meanwhile  the 
United  States  Hay  Fever  Association  continues  its 
helpful  work,  with  headquarters  at  Bethlehem,  X.  II., 
where  its  secretary,  Miss  L.  B.  Radius,  may  be 
addressed.  m.  b.  d. 

Developing  Water  from  Spring 

J.  K.  M..  page  1471,  may  be  interested  in  a  similar 
development  of  mine.  I  have  a  spring  about  1,800  ft 
away  from  my  house  and  slightly  more  than  200  ft. 
higher,  that  furnishes  50  gals,  per  minute.  Have  had 
this  spring  connected  with  house  by  a  pipe  line,  some 
of  which  is  li/.-in.,  some  2-in.,  but  mostly  1^4 -in. 
pipe,  for  several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
house  and  kitchen.  Lately  I  decided  to  use  the  water 
to  drive  a  small  motor  for  generating  electricity  to 
light  the  house,  and  it  has  proven  quite  successful. 

Besides  the  pipe  line  mentioned,  which  had  already 
been  provided,  my  outfit  consists  of  a  12-in.  l‘elto» 
motor,  -horsepower  generator  and  switchboard, 
and  a  Id-cell  set  of  batteries.  The  batteries  1  already 
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had,  having  bought  them  about  one  and  one-half 
years  ago  for  another  purpose.  They  cost  at  that 
time  about'  $100,  but  I  understand  they  would  cost 
more  at  this  time.  The  water  motor  cost  $42.75,  and 
the  generator  and  switchboard  about  $125,  making 
a  cash  outlay  of  $207.75,  including  batteries,  which, 
as  stated,  I  already  had. 

While  the  spring  flows  50  gals,  per  minute,  only 
about  25  gals,  can  pass  through  the  1%,-in.  pipe,  if 
the  pipe  is  left  entirely  open,  and  when  reduced  to 
-an  opening  small  enough  to  maintain  sufficient  pres¬ 
sure  to  drive  the  motor  to  best  advantage,  only 
about  13  gals,  per  minute  is  used.  The  manufacturer 
of  the  motor  sent  with  it  two  jets,  one  %-in.  and  the 
other  5/1 G  in.  I  found  that  both  were  entirely  too 
large  and  had  Babbitt  metal  poured  into  one  of  them 
and  an  opening  3/1G  in.  made,  which  works  quite  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  The  pressure  registers  05  lbs.  with  the 
valve  closed,  but  drops  to  SO  lbs.  when  the  valve  is 
open.  It  seems  incredible  that  13  gals,  could  pass 
through  a  3/lG-in.  hole  in  one  minute,  but  it  does. 
Some  time  when  pipe  is  not  so  expensive.  I  plan  to 
relay  the  line  with  larger  pipe,  probably  3  in.,  and 
will  then  have,  by  using  all  the  water  in  the  spring 
and  a  larger  motor,  about  3  horsepower.  But  for 
lights  1  do  not  need  more  power  than  I  now  have. 

I  am  not  an  engineer  and  would  not  offer  advice 
to  J.  K.  M.  against  the  judgment  of  K.  II.  S.,  who 
doubtless  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  but  if  I 
were  situated  as  he  is  I  would  not  rest  until  1  had 
power  from  that  GO-gal.  spring  to  light  my  premises. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  can  use  the  kind  of  motor  that  I 
have,  because  he  has  not  sufficient  pressure,  but  with 
25-ft.  fall  and  GO  gals,  per  minute  he  can  operate  an 
overshot  wheel  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  furnish  him 
all  the  lights  he  needs,  and  at  cost  that  will  be  very 
little,  compared  with  the  value  oftlae  outfit. 

Georgia.  w.  l.  william  son. 

Powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

You  have  recently  stated  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  cannot  help  those  storm-beaten  farmers  of  New 
York  bv  making  loans.  Will  you  tell  us  why  not  t 

S.  K. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  “Jle  is  of  agv.  (isle  him!  ” 
The  following  letter  explains: 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  can  do  in  the  way  of  extend¬ 
ing  direct  financial  assistance  to  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  rebuild,  as  Federal  reserve  banks  cannot  make  direct 
loans  to  individual  borrowers,  their  transactions  being 
confined  to  banks  which  are  members  of  the  I  ederal 
reserve  system — member  banks  obtaining  accommoda¬ 
tions  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks  by  endorsing  and 
rediscounting  with  the  Federal  reserve  banks  the  eligible 
paper  given  them  by  their  customers  or  by  discounting 
their  own  short-time  notes  secured  by  such  of  their 
customers’  paper  as  is  itself  eligible  for  rediscount. 
The  matter  would  seem  to  me  to  be  one  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  should  take  up  direct  with  the  banks  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  e.  hakbing, 

Governor  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

When  a  Private  Road  Becomes  Public 

Our  farm  is  located  on  a  small  bay,  at  which  point 
we  have  a  dock  and  shipping  building.  This  is  on  the 
east  side.  On  the  west  and  south  sides  it  borders  on 
the  public  highway.  About  five  years  ago  we  secured 
a  road  through  our  farm  for  the  use  of  our  customers. 
This  is  a  public  or  town  road.  Now  we  have  two  roads 
running  through  the  center  of  the  farm.  These  are 
private,  but  are  used  by  the  public  as  public  roads,  not 
only  for  viewing  the  farm,  but  also  as  a  shorter  route 
from  the  village  to  farms  to  the  east  of  us.  If  we  ever 
desire  to  close  these  roads,  can  we  do  so,  or  can  the 
public  claim  a  right  to  travel  these  roads  by  virtue  of 
the  many  years  they  have  been  open  to  their  use.  If 
the  farm  is  sold,  this  matter  might  seriously  affect  its 
sale.  Gan  you  inform  us  as  to  our  legal  rights  in  the 
matter?  The  roads  are  not  marked  private.  H. 

New  York. 

This  point  was  referred  to  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner  and  the  following  opinion  has  been 
given : 

Section  20D  of  the  Highway  Haw  provides  that  any 
lands  which  have  been  used  by  the  public  as  a  highway 
for  20  years  or  over  shall  become  a  public  highway. 
My  understanding  of  your  case  is  that  the  roads  in 
question  have  not  yet  been  used  by  the  public  as  a  high¬ 
way  for  20  years.  If  this  is  true,  the  public  has  not 
yet  acquired  title  by  the  user  under  the  section  of  law 
quoted,  and  you  may  prevent  such  acquirement  if  you 
so  desire  by  closing  these  roads  one  day  in  the  year. 
Such  closure  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  acquirement  of  title 
bv  the  town.  CHAS.  VAN  amtutrgii, 

Third  Deputy. 

An  Alfalfa  Seed  Crop  in  New  York 

Is  there  any  reason  why  farmers  cannot  raise  Alfalfa 
seed  in  New  York  State?  The  crop  grows  well  in  many 
sections  and  the  seed  ripens.  Is  it  inferior  to  seed 
grown  elsewhere?  Would  not  the  seed  be  worth  more 
than  a  cutting  for  hay?  Perhaps  we  have  a  “new 
industry”  here.  n.  b.  l. 

New  York  grows  good  clover  seed,  and  we  know 
that  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  both  mature  in 
this  State.  Many  seedsmen  and  growers  believe  that 
Alfalfa  seed  from  the  Northwest  or  from  the  dry 
plains  is  superior  to  any  other.  The  following  notes 
tell  the  story  as  we  see  it : 

The  subject  resolves  itself  at  once  into  the  question 
whether  tlw  production  of  seed  is  more  profitable  than 
hay.  Personally  I  doubt  if  we  can  compete  to  advan- 
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tage  with  the  West  in  the  production  of  seed.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  seed  does  not  always  fill,  and  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  gambling  crop.  When  it  does  make 
a  good  yield,  it  brings  in  quite  a  large  financial  return, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  increasing  of- freight 
rates,  we  will  eliminate  the  Western  Alfalfa  from  our 
markets  and  will  make  higher  values  for  the  hay  in 
the  Hast.  The  West  would  naturally  develop  more 
along  the  seed  lines,  since  the  product  is  not  so  bulky 
and  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage  all  around. 
The  lack  of  definite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many 
farmers  prevents  them  from  entering  the  business. 
While  I  think  Alfalfa  seed  can  be  produced  at  a  profit. 
I  feel,  however,  that  our  business  will  show  more  profit 
in  producing  hay  for  tin1  market  and  purchasing  seed 
from  lees  favored  sections  for  shipping.  B.  E.  u. 

There  are  a  number  of  farmers  from  the  West  who 
sold  out  and  came  to  this  section  during  the  past  few 
years.  I  have  canvassed  a  number  of  these  Western 
men  regarding  Alfalfa  seed  and  find  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Western  seed  is  superior  to  local  seed. 
Several  said  they  “had  heard,”  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
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definite  evidence.  I  have  also  canvassed  the  local 
Alfalfa  growers,  and  many  have  tried  both  kinds  of 
seed,  but  find  no  difference.  I  think  the  main  reason 
Alfalfa  seed  is  not  grown  extensively  in  this  section  is 
an  economic  rather  than  a  cultural  one.  In  the  West 
the  Alfalfa  gets  a  fine  start  during  the  Spring  rains. 
During  the  late  Summer  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  and 
at  this  time  the  Alfalfa  seed  matures,  cures  aud  is 
thrashed  out.  The  labor  problem  is  very  simple,  and 
the  crop  requires  the  minimum  handling. 

In  New  York  State  at  the  season  the  seed  matures, 
we  have  almost  daily  rains,  at  least  through  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  seed  would  be  very  difficult  to  cure  undei 
such  conditions,  and  even  if  we  were  able  to  cure  it  in 
time,  the  labor  involved  would  be  so  much  more  than 
to  simply  harvest  the  crop  as  hay.  that  I  doubt  if  ade¬ 
quate  returns  could  be  secured.  The  proposition  looks 
very  similar  to  the  green  pea  crop  grown  in  this  section. 
A  few  growers  have  attempted  to  mature  pea  seed,  and 
some  have  been  successful,  but  the  great  proportion 
of  the  seed  is  grown  in  the  Middle  West.  The  seed 
grown  here  is  just  as  good,  but  due  to  the  wet  weather 
it  costs  more  to  mature  pea  seed  .than,  to  buy  Western 
seed.  Where  local  growers  tried  to  mature  pea  seed 
a  large  per  cent  became  moldy  and  rotted,  despite  all 
precautions  taken. 

We  have  tested  and  examined  New  York  State  Al- 
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falfa  seed  here,  and  it  is  fully  as  plump  as  Western 
seed,  and  gives  as  good  a  ratio  of  germination.  Be¬ 
cause  of  environmental  conditions,  I  would  rather  have 
local  seed  for  planting  than  imported,  if  it  could  be 
grown  at  a  profit  to  the  producer.  T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Madison  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Can  We  Clip  Alsike  Clover? 

There  is  a  sentiment  here  which  condemns  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  Alsjke  clover  which  has  just  come  up  this  sea¬ 
son.  because.it  is  said  that  cutting  at  this  stage  will 
ruin  it;  bi^t‘j|j  know  that  the  cutting  of  Red  clover 
at  this  fitajff  Srtfill  improve  it.  Now.  will  it  do  to  cut 
that  whichC&ths  .only  sown  this  Spring?  Will  it  injure 
a  white-nosed  Horse  to  pasture  on  it?  I  have  heard 
many  times  that  it  would.  If  so,  how  prevent  the  in¬ 
jury?  E.  A.  M. 

Ohio. 

I  believe  that  Alsike  clover  ,”!ll  stand  clipping 
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just  the  same  as  Red  clover,  and  that  there  is  some 
thickening  of  the  clover  due  to  this;  that  is,  the  com¬ 
petition  of  weeds  and  stubble  is  removed,  and  of 
course  the  growth  looks  heavier,  but  there  is  sonic 
consideration  in  this  clipping  that  should  he  looked 
after.  I  do 'not  like  to  clip  Alsike  clover  after  Au¬ 
gust  15.  as  the  amount  of  growth  that  comes  up  for 
Winter  production  is  limited  if  cut  later  than  this 
Practically  the  only  reason  that  Red  clover  is  clipped 
in  our  section  is  to  remove  the  weeds.  I  have  seen 
instances  where  the  cutting  of  a  fourth  crop  of  Al¬ 
falfa  the  first  of  October  ruined  the  crop  completely. 
Winter  weather  being  severe  enough  to  kill  it  out. 
In  our  experience  Alsike  clover  is  valuable  as  any 
other  clover  for  pasture,  and  t lie  theory  that  it  will 
injure  a  white-nosed  horse  pastured  upon  it  is  bosh. 
I  do  not  know  what  injury  comes  from  this,  but  it 
may  be  something  else  than  the  clover  pasture. 

c.  M.  B. 


Why  Potato  Seed  is  Slow  to  Sprout 

When  you  want  to  know  anything  ask  The  It.  N.-Y. 
and  if  they  can’t  tell  you.  why  there  is  “no  sucli  imi- 
inilc.'’  1  want  to  know  why  potatoes  fail  to  come  up 
in  the  Spring  for  four,  five  and  six  weeks.  Four  years 
ago  I  planted  a  piece  of  Todd’s  Wonder  and  about 
half  of  the  seed  laid  in  the  ground  from  five  to  seven 
weeks  before  it  came  up.  and  then  it  was  no  use.  Last 
year  I  had  quite  a  lot  of  hills  tint  did  not  hr  Nik  ground 
for  six  weeks ;  this  year  about  one-third  of  mv  field 
failed. 

The  seed  was  brought  out  of  the  cellar  and  laid  in  the 
sun  for  a  week  or  so  until  the  eyes  began  to  show  life. 
Then  I  cut  it  myself,  leaving  two  eyes  at  least  on  a 
piece  ;  the  fertilizer  was  spread  in  the  furrows,  not  put 
in  hills,  and  a  lot  of  soil  kicked  over  it  when  the  seed 
was  dropped.  Some  sprouts  did  not  show  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  hoeing;  that  is.  after  the  potatoes  had  been  planted 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  some  came  up  when  the  others 
were  blossoming. 

Massachusetts.  d.  w.  p. 

O  one  can  answer  such  a  question  positively. 
No  doubt  our  readers  will  give  a  variety  of 
reasons  from  experience.  We  should  say  that  either 
the  soil  or  the  seed  was  at  fault.  There  may  have 
been  spots  in  the  soil  unusually  damp  or  filled  with 
certain  elements  which  held  back  the  sprouts.  There 
never  was  a  piece  of  land  exactly  uniform  all 
through.  More  likely,  however,  the  trouble  was  with 
the  seed.  In  any  field  of  reasonable  size  we  know 
that  potato  plants  often  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
vigor.  Some  are  evidently  feeble  from  the  start. 
They  are  slow  to  come  out  of  the  ground  and  never 
make  full  growth.  The  difference  between  the  strong 
and  weak  plants  is  as  evident  as  that  between  chick¬ 
ens  or  all  animals,  including  humans.  We  know  that 
there  are  naturally  small  and  feeble  specimens  which 
usually  convey  their  lack  of  vigor  to  their  offspring. 
In  most  cases  little  effort  is  made  to  select  potato 
seed  from  the  most  vigorous  plants.  The  crop  is  all 
mixed  together  and,  in  the  Spring,  selection  is  made 
by  size,  or  the  seed  is  taken  as  it  comes.  Thus  there 
are  quite  sure  to  be  a  number  of  tubers  from  the 
feeble  plants  mixed  in  with  the  others.  That  might 
account  for  part  of  the  trouble,  since  seed  from  those 
poor  plants  would  lack  the  vigor  needed  to  make  a 
quick  start. 

Again,  in  ordinary  storage,  some  tubers  may  he 
more  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  or  other  causes 
than  the  rest.  A  potato  may  be  close  up  to  the  side 
of  a  cellar  wall  and  during  a  cold  snap  it  may  he 
partly  frosted.  It  is  not  injured  in  appearance  or 
for  cooking,  but  the  vitality  of  the  sprout  may  he 
weakened.  Or  the  potato  may  be  overheated  in  the 
cellar  so  as  to  weaken  the  sprout  without  killing  if. 
An  ordinary  observer  would  not  notice  anything 
wrong  about  such  seed,  hut  when  cut  and  planted 
the  weak  sprouts  could  not  keep  up  with  the  others. 


Novel  Example  of  Grafting 

HE  apple  tree  shown  is  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  and  contains  over  400  different  scions, 
representing  many  of  the  apple  varieties  and  seed¬ 
lings  found  in  Ohio.  The  grafting  has  been  done 
for  a  specific  purpose,  that  of  testing  out  seedlings 
ns  found  over  the  State,  and  also  some  seedlings 
produced  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
scions  are  grafted  to  tree,  and  a  small  tag  put  just 
above  the  grafting  point  with  a  number.  This  num¬ 
ber  corresponds  to  fhe  record  in  the  office,  and 
within  a  few  years  after  a  scion  has  been  secured 
it  is  possible  to  judge  the  quality  of  fruit  that  has 
been  produced.  If  an  apple  of  unusually  good 
flavor  and  quality  is  obtained,  it,  is  possible  then  to 
graft  wood  from  the  already  bearing  scion  into  a 
whip  that  can  he  used  in  regular  orchard  practice. 

C.  M.  BAKEB. 

R.  N.-Y. — Something  of  this  plan  is  suggested  for 
the  old  trees  often  found  in  country  school  yards. 
They  could  be  grafted  to  many  different  varieties— 
several  from  each  farm  in  the  district— or  to  new 
trees.  It  would  make  an  interesting  experiment  for 
the  pupils. 
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Notes  on  Selecting  Seed  Potatoes 


I  lmve  read  Mr.  Duryeels  article  on  potatoes,  and  as 
I  had  already  dug  and  selected  my  Cobbler  seed  I  wish 
to  ask  your  advice.  In  selecting  seed  l  saved  the  tubers 
from  those  hills  showing  live  or  more  good-sized  ones, 
aud  the  fewest  culls.  Where  I  had  five  or  more  large 
and  not  more  than  two  small  ones  I  saved  all  the  large 
ones.  In  those  hills  showing  five  or  more  large  and 
from  five  to  10  small  ones  I  only  selected  two  or  three 
of  the  very  best  ones.  These  were  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  sun  several  hours,  and  then  put  in  a  shed  to  dry 
further  for  about  a  week.  I  have  now  ta!  on  them 
and  wrapped  each  one  in  paper  and  put  away  in  a  tin 
tube  in  a  dark,  fairly  cool  shed.  I  made  no  attempt  to 
select  these  while  growing,  as  I  was  told  the  hill  method 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  expect  soon  to  dig 
my  Green  Mountains,  and  if  I  have  made  mistakes  in 
selecting  the  Cobbler  seed  I  wish  to  avoid  them  with 
the  others.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  select  these  while 
growing,  from  the  same  reason  as  on  the  early  ones.  I 
find  as  much  variance  of  opinions  on  this  matter  of 
seed  selection  as  there  is  on  which  is  the  best  hen.  or 
rather  breed.  c.  n.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 

X  selecting  seed  potatoes  for  developing  a  liigh- 
producing  strain  it  is  necessary  that  the  vigor  of 
I  lie  vines  and  their  freedom  from  evidence  of  disease 
be  established.  There  are  several  diseases  which 
cause  low  vitality  in  the  tuber,  but  which  are  not 
evident  on  the  tuber  itself.  Among  these  diseases 
arc  leaf-roll,  mosaic  and  curly  dwarf.  In  the  case 
of  leaf-roll  the  disease  can  he  detected  on  tin1  young 
plants  by  a  rolling  upward  of  the  margins  of  the 
lowest  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  thicker  and  more 
leathery  than  the  normal  leaves.  As  the  plants 
mature  the  leaves  are  characterized  by  being 
smoother  than  normal,  the  color  is  lighter  and  there 
is  a  general  bushy  appearance,  as  well  as  the  rolling 
upward  of  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  mosaic  the 
leaves  are  crinkled  and  mottled  with  darker  green 
than  normally  occurs.  Curly  dwarf  is  characterized 
by  a  pronounced  dwarf  of  the  plant  and  foliage. 
These  diseases  may  reduce  the  yield  of  potatoes  by 
so  per  cent,  although  in  some  cases  the  reduction  is 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.  However,  if  tubers  are 
planted  which  are  slightly  infected,  the  ensuing  crop 
will  be  subject  to  a  severe  attack,  especially  under 
favorable  weather  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
fungus.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  begin  tin* 
selection  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  plot  from 
which  the  tubers  are  to  be  chosen,  since  the  presence 
of  some  of  our  worst  diseases  is  not  evident  on  flu1 
tuber  and  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  known  method 
of  treatment. 

In  selecting  the  seed  1  would  advise  C.  1  >.  S.  to 
have  in  mind  a  definite  type  of  potato  which  he 
desires  to  propagate.  There  is  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  appearance  both  of  the  tuber  and  of  the 
vines  in  potatoes  of  the  same  variety.  In  selecting 
cither  Gobblers  or  Green  Mountains  those  tubers 
should  be  chosen  which  have  shallow  eyes,  are  regu¬ 
lar  in  form  and  are  typical  of  the  varietal  type.  Low 
spreading,  vigorous  vines  are  preferred  by  most 
growers  to  the  tall,  stalky  vine,  since  the  former 
shade  the  ground  better,  thus  conserving  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  seem  to  produce  a  better  yield. 

In  selecting  the  hills  which  seem  most  promising 
for  the  production  of  seed  an  inspection  of  the  vines 
should  be  made  that  has  already  been  established 
with  success  by  several  growers’  assistance  in  the 
production  of  certified  seed.  That  is,  one  inspection 
of  the  plot  at  blossoming  time,  to  determine  the 
vitality,  purity  and  vigor  of  the  plants  and  freedom 
from  disease,  and  the  second  to  detect  diseases  that 
may  have  appeared  since  the  first  inspection. 

Having  staked  the  desirable  hills,  the  tubers  when 
mature  should  be  dug  by  hand  and  again  inspected 
for  external  appearance  of  disease.  The  hills  which 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  marketable  potatoes 
of  like  type  should  be  selected  and  the  culls  elim¬ 
inated.  These  potatoes  should  then  be  stored  in 
separate  containers  and  used  for  tuber  unit  work 


the  following  season.  The  same  process  of  selection 
ami  inspection  should  be  practiced  the  first  year 
after  selecting  the  right  hills,  and  10  of  the  best 
potatoes  from  the  standpoint  of  type  and  vigor 
selected  for  further  work  the  following  year,  when 
there  will  be  -fit  bills  to  the  unit  instead  of  the 
original  four.  The  tuber  unit  method,  as  recently 
described  in  The  R.  X.-Y.,  is  far  superior  to  the  hill 
selection  method,  and  while  it  is  more  work,  it  saves 
time  in  the  long  run  by  eliminating  at  the  start  un¬ 
desirable  types  and  disease-infected  tubers. 


Handling  Brussels  Sprouts.  Fig.  505.  Sec  Page  1552 


Paper  Jacket  for  Celery.  Fig.  500.  See  Page  1572 


In  C.  D.  S.’s  location  it  will  be  necessary.  I  expect, 
to  spray  carefully  with  Bordeaux  mixture  through 
the  growing  season  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
early  and  late  blight,  which  would  materially  impair 
the  value  of  the  tubers  for  seed  purposes  should  it 
gain  foothold.  w.  n.  duryee. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover  in  Rhode  Island 

IT  is  hard  to  make  a  good  picture  of  Sweet  clover. 

It  grows  in  such  a  peculiar  way  that  the  plants 
must  be  seen  to  be  well  understood.  Fig.  502  gives 
a  faint  idea  of  the  way  the  annual  Sweet  clover 
grew  in  Rhode  Island.  Tt  grew  more  than  eight 
feet  high  from  seeding  in  May.  As  we  see,  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  shoots  up  into  the  air, 
while  the  lower  part  branches  out  thickly.  As 
compared  with  ordinary  manure  Sweet  clover  con¬ 
tains  only  a  little  less  nitrogen  to  the  ton  and  a 
Lftle  more  potash.  Anyone  can  figure  what  this 
means  in  a  crop  standing  eight  feet  high  if  it  can 
be  plowed  into  the  ground.  It  is  now  becoming  so 
hard  for  gardeners  to  obtain  manure  that  a  crop  lik<» 
the  annual  Sweet  clover  growing  in  one  short  seas  -i 
will  prove  a  great  help. 


The  Old  Story  of  the  Peach  Borer 

I  have  here  several  very  choice  peach  and  flowering 
cherry  trees.  Last  Spring  I  lost  one  of  these  through 
maggots  or  borers  getting  around  the  base  of  the  trees 
I  presume  the  sweet  jelly-like  substance  that  sometimes 
oozes  from  these  trees  attracts  these  insects,  therefore 
killing  the  trees.  e.  e.  xr 

Wilkesbarre,  I’a. 

\  FRY  Fall  we  find  it  necessary  to  tell  the  old 
story  of  the  peach  borer.  The  gum  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  does  not  attract  the  insect;  it  is  a  result 
of  the  wound  made  by  the  borer,  and  is  evidence 
that  he  is  at  work.  The  eggs  from  which  this  borer 
hatches  are  laid  by  a  moth  in  July  or  August.  The 
moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  little  cracks  or  rough 
places  on  the  lower  trunk.  The  borers  hatch,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  begin  eating  their 
way  just  inside  the  bark  toward  the  root  of  the  tree. 
As  the  borer  grows  larger  it  works  faster.  The  gum 
which  you  notice  oozes  from  the  wound,  and  you 
will  find  sawdust  or  small  chips  mixed  through  it. 
The  borer  keeps  on  working  until  Winter,  or  later. 
Finally  it  goes  through  the  natural  changes  and 
produces  another  moth.  A  single  borer  may  not  do 
great  injury  to  a  tree,  but  when  there  are  many  at 
work  the  tree  is  weakened  and  often  killed.  We 
have  dug  25  borers  from  one  tree. 

There  are  two  general  methods  for  fighting  this 
insect.  One  is  to  prevent  the  moth  from  laying  her 
egg.  This  is  done  by  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  with  a  protector  of  paper  or  thin  board,  or 
smearing  some  substance  on  the  trunk.  A  thick 
solution  of  lime-sulphur  is  often  used.  Various  kinds 
of  “wax”  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  We  have  never 
found  anything  that  would  entirely  prevent  this 
egg-laying  It  is  possible  to  keep  some  of  the  borers 
out  in  this  way.  but  there  will  always  be  a  few  to 
work-  in.  The  only  sure  remedy  we  have  found  is 
to  dig  them  out  by  hand.  The  gum  with  the  saw¬ 
dust  in  it  shows  that  the  borer  is  working.  Scrape 
the  gum  away  and  find  the  hole.  With  the  small 
blade  of  a  sharp  knife  slit  the  bark  down  (not 
across)  and  find  the  borer  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Kill  him.  A  small  crooked  wire  may  be  worked 
down  to  dig  him  out.  It  is  possible  to  kill  the  borers 
by  scraping  off  the  gum,  scraping  a  little  hollow 
around  the  tree  and  pouring  boiling  water  into  it. 
This  does  well  with  a  few  trees,  but  in  a  large 
orchard  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  water  hot. 
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Fall  Painting 

costs  less  than  spring 


There  is  at  least  one  big 
reason  why  Fall  painting  will 
cost  you  less.  Putting  it  off 
until  next  Spring,  after  jx>ur 
buildings  have  gone  through 
another  Winter’s  wear  means 
they  will  take  more  paint  to 
paint  them.  That’s  just  the 
plainest  kind  of  plain  horse 
sense. 

Then  another  thing:  next 
Spring  you  will  be  so  rushed 


vou 


with  Spring  work  that 
will  put  painting  off  until  Fall 
— and  so  it  goes  on  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  you 
can  save  money  by  painting 
this  Fall.  And  speaking  of 
saving  —  send  for  circular 
called  —  “Figure  Your  Paint 
Costs  with  a  Brush — Not  a 
Pencil.”  Remember  that  Lowe 
Brothers’  Paint  is  sold  by  the 
one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 


^Lowq  Brothers  Company 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  Cicy  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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|  The  Farmer  s 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

SZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiimiiiiimn 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  October  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBFRRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES,  PANSIES.  SHRUBS 
tor  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


piFTY  early,  fifty  midseason,  and  fifty  late 
1  Strawberry  plants,  postage  paid,  for  Two 
Dollars.  October  planting  circular  free. 


|  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

i  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  ..  ■■ 

Layer  Strawberry  Plants  ^g!l«A^?ietiesrto"eie^t 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Kiukporb  Hall,  Route  2,  Khodesdai.k,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


for  full  setting.  SI  per  100.  Post  paid. 
David  Rodway,  Hauti.v,  Delaware 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry  Plants  Fan 

Planting.  Send  for  price  list.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO.Vi.iebnd,  N.  J 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


For  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  3-ye  r.  $2 
per  100  ;  $1  0.75 
per  1.000  Rhubarb  roots.  Si  .60  per  12  :  $6  SO  per  loo. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES  SSM 


Niagara,  Worden.  3 Sr.  paeli  ; 

II A  UK  Y  L.  SQUIRES, 


$3.75  |hm*  13  ;  $25  per  100. 
Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  sub- 
scripitons  for  77ie  Rural  New-  Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W  30th  St. ,  New  York  City 


G-rape  Vines 

beading  commercial  varieties.  Fresh  dug,  direct 
from  Nursery  to  planter.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Price  list  free.  BUNTING'S  NURSERIES.  Bo>  1,  Sclbyville.  Delaware 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS,  BUTTERNUTS, 
CHESTNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS  HAZEL  NUTS. 
HICKORY  NUTS,  JAPAN  WALNUTS,  PECANS 

Full  information  from  WILLARD  U.  BIXJTY,  Treasurer 
NORTHERN  NUT  GROWERS'  ASSN..  Baldwin,  Na«»au  Co..  \.  V. 


MALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest,  /rowers 
in  New  York  State.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  fall,  because  all 
fruit  tree  seedlings  come  from  France,  and 
owing  to  conditions  there  the  number  coming 
to  the  United  States  has  been  way  below 
the  usual  shipment.  Be  sure  and  get  jour 
order  in  early  so  as  not  to  be  disappoint, ed. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  au<l-  we  have 
this  year  issued  a  novel  Descriptive  Catalog  that  tells  the  tilings 
you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  copy  today 
—it’s  V  ee.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  bundle 
personally.  .  .  ... 

Fall  planting  is  ree- mnnended  by  the  largest  and  best  fruit  growers. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  far  aver  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  51  West  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Plowing  Under  Cow  Peas 

T  have  a  rectangular  piece  of  cow  peas 
seeded  in  June.  Later  I  plowed  the  whole 
field  and  seeded  Crimson  clover  in  August. 
I  cannot  very  well  plow  the  cow  peas  un¬ 
der  now.  as  the  patch  is  surrounded  by 
the  clover  and  I  do  not  need  to  cut  it. 
Can  I  profitably  let  the  cow  peas  die 
down  and  plow  under  with  the  clover  in 
the  Spring?  What  do  you  recommend? 

Maryland.  j.  b.  k. 


sou  all  through  -for  the  bean  grower,  and 
although  in  some  sections  root  rot  has 
been  rather  prevalent,  I  believe  that  the 
crop,  even  at  present  prices,  will  prove 
a.s  profitable  as  other  crops,  and  leave  the 
land  in  excellent  condition  for  wheat. 

New  York.  henry  e.  cox. 


Use  of  Hay  Slings;  Size  of  Thrashing 
Machine 


We  should  let  the  cow  peas  alone.  The 
vines  will  die  at  frost  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  leaves  will  be  blown 
away,  but  the  dead  vines,  plowed  under 
in  the  Spring,  will  help  the  soil.  In  some 
cases  we  have  scattered  rye  right  among 
the  cow  pea  vines  while  the  ground  was 
wet.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  rye  started 
and  made  a  fair  growth  up  through  the 
pea  vines.  This  gave  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  for  plowing  under  tlic  following 
Spring. 


Tobacco  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Why  can  wo  not  raise  good  tobacco  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.?  It  is  grown  to 
groat  advantage  in  some  nearby  counties. 
Why  not  here?  It  would  give  us  a  new 
cash  crop.  ,t.  k. 

I  am  not  sure  that  tobacco  could  not 
be  raised  on  some  of  our  Delaware  County 
farms,  but  farmers  are  not  used  to  its 
culture,  and  radically  different  methods 
of  farming  are  necessary.  There  is  very 
little  land  that  is  not  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hay  for  stock  that  is  kept  at  the 
present  time.  If  part  of  this  land  is 
taken  for  tobacco  it  would  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  kept.  The  rough  land  which 
is  used  for  pasture  would  not  he  good  for 
raising  crops  and  would  probably  he  idle. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  county  I  have 
seen  only  a  few  tobacco  plants,  and  these 
have  been  very  good,  but  I  am  rather 
sceptical  about  this  being  a  very  good 
section  for  tobacco  growing. 

E.  G.  BROUGHAM, 

Farm  Bureau  Manager. 


Some  Experiments  in  Bean  Culture 

Although  bean  growing  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  lias  been  very  unpopular  of  late 
years.  I  have  kept  on  with  a  few  varieties 
in  an  experimental  way.  and  results  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  A  bean  grower 
in  Otsego  County  wrote  me  that  lie  had 
a  variety  of  pea  beans  that  he  procured 
from  Wisconsin  that  were  quite  wonder¬ 
ful  as  to  yield.  So  prolific  were  they  that 
they  should  be  planted  one  bean  in  a 
place,  with  quite  a  distance  between  the 
plants.  My  ground  for  this  seasonV  seed 
potatoes  is  a  sandy  loam  that  grew  beans 
last  year,  when  it  received  a  light,  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure  from  the  yard,  but  litis  been 
under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  year  no  manure  or  fertilizer  was 
used.  The  plots  were  each  50  ft.  long 
and  four  rows  wide.  30  in.  apart.  The 
beans  were  planted  in  hills  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  three  beans  in  a  hill.  The 
cultivation  was  all  done  by  hand  with  the 
garden  cultivator,  and  no  weeds  allowed 
to  grow.  The  planting  was  done  May  22. 
and  I  pulled  the  crop  to  cure  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  They  were  thrashed  out  Septem¬ 
ber  17.  the  Wisconsin  peas  showing  24 
lbs.  from  the  500  sq.  ft.,  and  the  Robust 
20  lbs.  from  the  same  area,  the  acre  yield 
being  a  fraction  over  34  bu.  for  the  former 
and  42*4  bu.  for  the  latter.  While  both 
lots  were  a  very  nice  sample  of  pea  beans 
and  about  the  same  in  size,  the  Wisconsin 
beans  were  badly  affected  with  mosaic, 
while  the  Robust  seemed  still  resistant  to 
this  disease,  even  where  the  ends  of  the 
rows  came  together,  and  the  end  plants 
lay  against  each  other. 

I  have  tested  these  beans  out  now  for 
a  number  of  years  with  the  same  result, 
and  have  loaned  seed  to  others,  so  that 
there  will  soon  be  plenty  of  seed  of  this 
variety  for  those  who  are  brave  enough 
to  go  on  planting  beans.  All  these  bud 
years  in  bean-growing,  my  selected  seed 
plots  have  shown  remarkable  yields  and 
little  disease,  and  the  Robust  lias  re¬ 
mained  immune  from  disease.  Michigan 
deserves  full  credit  for  developing  and  in¬ 
troducing  this  variety. 

T  also  grow  a  more  extensive  area  of 
a  larger  variety  that  has  originated  with 
me  that  proves  a  heavy  yielder  and  an 
excellent  baking  bean.  Very  little  of  the 
mosaic  appeared  in  this  vicinity.  The 
only  drawback  is  its  tendency  to  throw 
out  strong  stringers  that,  with  the  heavy 
growth,  tangled  them  up  somewhat.  In 
all  my  varieties  the  ground  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  that  one  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  rows. 

I  am  still  preaching  what  1  have  al¬ 
ways  advocated  and  practiced :  that  it 
is  much  better,  all  around  to  plant  only 
as  large  an  acreage  of  any  crop  as  can 
bo  properly  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
rather  than  an  acreage  so  large  that  it  is 
not  properly  started  and  cared  for.  Again. 
I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  fore¬ 
part  of  June  is  full  late  enough  for  beun- 
planting.  This  has  been  a  favorable  sea- 


1.  Would  you  tell  me  the  conditions 
when  slings  should  be  used  in  unloading 
hay,  and  when  a  fork  should  be  used? 
2.  When  a  thrashing  machine  is  said  to 
be  a  20x28,  what  does  the  28  refer  in? 

College  I'dint,  N.  Y.  t.  a.  b. 

1.  81ings  can  be  used  under  almost 
any  condition  where  a  fork  can  be  used. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
loose  material  that  a  fork  will  not  clean 
up  readily. ’  their  chief  advantages  being 
the  ability  to  hold  this  loose  material 
and  to  dean  out  the  bottom  of  the  r-ck 
thoroughly.  In  my  mind,  however,  these 
advantages  are  outweighed  by  the  bother 
of  carrying  the  slings  to  the  field  and 
the  time  required  for  placing  them  in  the 
load  as  the  load  is  built  up,  tlmir  general 
unhandiness  in  a  mow  that  is  filled  nearly 
to  the  top.  and  the  fact  that  with  some 
rigs  they  are  destructive  to  the  hoisting 
rope  used  with  them  because  of  the  great 
number  of  small  sheaves  that  the  hoist¬ 
ing  rope  is  required  to  run  over.  Unless 
particularly  loose  material  is  to  be 
handled  the  use  of  a  fork  is  advised. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  thrashing  machine,* 
the  first  figure  given  refers  to  the  width 
of  the  cylinder  opening,  while  the  s«onud 
has  reference  to  the  width  of  the  separat¬ 
ing  parts  behind  the  cylinder.  R.  ir.  s. 


Government  Whitewash 

Would  you  publish  the  recipe  of  the 
whitewash  the  Government  uses  for  light¬ 
houses?  c.  E.  p. 

Slake  half  a  barrel  of  lump  lime  with 
hot  water.  Strain  and  add  a  peck  of  salt 
dissolved  in  warm  water;  ’>  lbs.  of  ground 
rice  put  in  boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste,  half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whit¬ 
ing  and  a  pound  of  glue  dissolved  in 
water.  Mix  and  let  stand  for  several 
days.  Apply  hot. 
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Healthy  Grain 

Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  into 
healthy  grain  when  first  freed  from 
smuts  by  using  Formaldehyde. 
This  powerful  disinfectant  also 
destroys  all  grain  ruSt  and  fungus 
growth. 

FQRMffLDEf/yne 

GVi a  Farmer's  Friend 

Now  used  throughout  the  world  by  scien¬ 
tific  farmers  and  has  the  supreme  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you 
with  Formaldehyde  from  our  labora¬ 
tories.  One  pint  bottle  treats  40  bushels 
of  seed  grain.  Write  for  new  illustrated 
Hand  Book  today.  Of  great  value 
and  FREE. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709*71 7  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  « 


~  IT’S 


MR.  FARMER 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28#  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7 °/o  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  ShermaaS  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener” 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successors 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES:  P.  0.  Box  915,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  WORKS :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


i  %  Specialist  in  tanning  Horse,  Cow,  ■ 
Calf  or  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair  ™ 
•S  or  fur  on  it.  We  make  robes.  . 
v  coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  rugs.  - 
IS  ctc.,toyourorder.  You  safe  money  . 
w  and  wc  save  your  furs.  Free  cata- 
■■  log  of  stylish  fur  garments.  Free- 
fp~  instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur  f 
'  v'  garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds 

’  repaired  and  made  like  neu’. 

Wc  mount  !-iryc  nnJ  .mail  game,  bud*  and 
fids  ^  ntc  today. 


the  hair  do  with  the  hide 

o 


^CHESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655  WEST  AVE . 


Ship’s  Sweepings  for  Fertilizer 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  got  from  a  friend  who  is  in  the  im¬ 
porting  business  about  a  ton  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  form  of  sweepings  from  the 
liokl  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  nitrate 
was  shipped  from  Chile.  This  nitrate  is 
in  the  form  of  crystals  of  various  sizes, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  wood,  spikes  and  the 
general  refuse  from  a  ship’s  hold.  I  have 
put  a  little  of  this  on  my  garden  and 
about  fruit  trees,  but  the  damage  has 
been  greater  than  any  benefits,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  I  have  a  farm  of  1G0  acres, 
and  raise  such  crops  as  corn,  oats,  pota¬ 
toes,  rye  and  hay.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
best  use  I  can  make  of  these  nitrate  of 
soda  sweepings?  jj.  w.  T 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  no  way  of 
answering  exactly  without  an  analysis 
of  this  nitrate.  It  may  contain  a  good 
quantity  of  common  salt  or  some  inor¬ 
ganic  chemical.  Hay  and  grass  would 
probably  be  least  likely  to  be  injured 
We  should  mix  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
black  soil  or  dead  swamp  muck  and 
broadcast  on  l*ye  or  on  the  meadows. 


Storing  Kieffer  Pears 

^  M  hat  is  the  best  method  of  preparing 
Kieffer  pears  for  market?  Can  they  bo 
wrapped  and  kept  as  a  Winter  pear,  and 
at  what  stage  of  ripeness  should  they  be 
gathered  for  this  treatment?  We  have 
usually  sold  our  crop  as  late  Fall  pears 
to  family  trade,  but  last  year  our  KiofTors, 
though  large  and  high  colored  in  the  fruit 
cellar,  blackened  when  brought  out,  and 
looked  very  unattractive.  We  may  have 
kept  them  too  long.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  to  keep  them  successfully  for  as  late 
selling  as  possible.  a.  j.  r. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  several  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  to  consider  when  storing  pears  and 
other  fruits.  In  the  first  place,  after 
picking  the  starch  changes  rapidly  to 
sugar.  When  the  fruit  is  picked  and  left 
for  any  length  of  time  in  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  this  change  goes  on  very  rapidly. 
Cooling  to  a  low  temperature  after  this 
change  occurs  has  no  effect  except  to  stop 
the  process.  With  pears  of  the  Winter 
variety.  33°  to  3S°  F.  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  This  cooling  stops  the  chemical 
change  or  ripening  process  and  also  keeps 
the  disease  germs  inactive.  Fruit  will 
wilt  in  storage  and  this  causes  the  leath¬ 
ery  skin  with  pears,  but  this  can  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  keeping  the  storage  room  moist. 
Wiwpping  the  fruit  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  spores  (seeds)  of  the  disease 
germs  that  may  appear  on  one -fruit  from 
spreading  to  the  other  fruits.  We  always 
pick  the  pears  green,  about  a  week  to  30 
days  before  they  would  ordinarily  ripen, 
wrap  them  in  newspapers  and  place  them 
at  once  in  a  cool  cellar  where  it  is  fairly 
(lamp.  We  have  good  success  in  so  doing. 
Artificial  refrigeration  at  the  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  of  course  keeps  the  fruit  longer. 
When  brought  from  storage  into  a  warm 
i  place  the  fruit  goes  down  rapidly,  t.  it.  t. 


Handling  Bee  Tree 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  get.  the 
honey  out  of  a  bee  tree?  The  tree  in 
question  is  a  large  white  birch.  The 
bees  enter  through  a  small  hole  in  side 
of  tree.  How  shall  I  take  care  of  honey 
after  I  get  it  out  of  the  tree?  When 
would  be  the  best  time  to  get  the  honey? 
The  tree  is  on  my  land,  not  far  from  the 
house.  w.  B.  N. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 

To  get  the  maximum  quantity  of  honey 
from  this  tree  you  should  wait  until  the 
last  honey  flow  of  the  season  is  over,  and 
then  cut  the  tree.  If  the  honey  chamber 
is  near  the  ground  you  may  be  able  to 
take  a  slab  from  the  side  of  the  trunk  and 
get  at  the  store  of  sweet  without  felling 
the  tree,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  you 
will  have  to  sacrifice  the  tree  to  obtain 
its  contents.  You  will  need  to  protect 
your  face  and  hands  with  veil  and  gloves 
while  cutting  the  tree,  though  you  may 
be  able  to  stupefy  the  bees  before  doing 
this  by  blowing  smoke  into  their  entrance. 
The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  through 
the  use  of  a  bee  smoker,  borrowed  from 
one  of  your  beekeeping  friends.  After 
the  honey  chamber  has  been  broken  into 
and  the  bees  have  gorged  themselves  with 
the  wasting  nectar  they  are  not  likely  to 
give  much  trouble.  Such  bee  trees  are 
very  likely  to  disappoint  one  in  the 
amount  of  honey  contained,  and  it  is  not 
always  best  to  sacrifice  a  tree  of  some 
value  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  enough 
honey  to  recompense  the  loss.  m.  b.  d.  ■ 

Wigq  :  “I  can’t  meet  my  bills.”  Wagg: 
“Neither  can  I,  but  that  is  uo  rca  -o  \  why 
we  should  be  lonesome.  We  are  auvuys 
meeting  our  creditors.”  —  Philadelphia 
Record. 
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warm  as  loasl 


The  porch  thermometer  says  zero, 
all  through  the  house,  70°.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  is  in  the 
cellar — a  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace. 

It  took  only  a  day  to  install  this  furnace 
because  there  were  no  alterations  to 
make — just  a  hole  to  cut  in  the  lower 
floor  to  take  the  one  big  dust  and  gas- 
tight  register  of  the 


NEW-IDEA 


The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about 


Any  fuel  can  be  burned  in  the  patented 
non-clinker  grate.  Soft  coal,  hard  coal, 
wood  or  natural  gas.  The  heating  costs 
much  less  than  when  stoves  were  used, 
and  there  is  no  longer  the  trouble  and 
muss  of  carrying  coal  and  ashes 
through  the  house. 

Heats  AH  Rooms  Evenly 

Now,  instead  of  baking  in  one  room  and 
freezing  in  another,  every  r^om  is  kept 
comfortably  warm  in  all' weathers,  the 
warm  air  that  is  kept  circulating  is 
clean,  free  from  all  gas  and  cellar  odors 
and  moist,  so  that  it  does  not  dry  the 
throat  and  nose  and  make  one  feel 
“stuffy.” 

You  ought  to  have  the  comforts  of  the 
New-Idea  in  your  home.  There's  a  New- 
Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  ‘Ask 
him  to  show  you  the  money-back  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  of  satisfaction  that  goes 
with  every  New-Idea  Furnace.  Read  it 
before  you  place  your  order. 


Write  for  Catalog,  and  name  of  New- 
Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 
Expert  advice  on  all  heating  problems 
sent  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  No.  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Superior” 
Warm  Air  Furnaces  and  ‘  * Imperial  ’  * 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers  / 


How  much  do  you  earn? 

Make  more  money  in  your  spare  time  sell¬ 
ing  the  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  in  your 
neighborhood.  You  can  easily  turn  idle  hours 
into  dollars  while  helping  your  neichbors  to 
have  more  comfortable  homes.  We  offer 
exclusive  territory  to  the  right  men.  Write 
,  Us  for  full  details  of  our  proposition  to 
\  agents. 


HOT 


Excellent  proposition  for  the 
right  kind  of  Hardware 
dealers,  implement  men, 
etc.,  etc.  New-Idea  dealers 
everywhere  are  “mak¬ 
ing  good.  ” 
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Invincible 
Power  Sprayer 


Our  Unconditional  Guaranty  ?ince, 1873  we  hf.ve 

J  been  building’  quality 

pumps  we  are  putting  the  results  of  ti.is  experience  into  building  the 
Invincible  Triplex.  We  back  it  with  an  Unconditional  Guaranty.  Write 
for  details  and  complete  descriptive  literature. 


WARD-LOVE 

PUMP 

CORPORATION 


Spray  Information 

Write  for  profitable  information 
on  Spraying  with  the  Invincible, 
free  on  request. 

710  Race  Street 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

920 


Enclosed  Pump 
Force  Feed 
Lubrication 


Dust-proof  housing  over  pump 
— positive  force  feed  lubrication 
from  direct  driven  oiler  to  all 
bearings  —  All  working  parts  in 
constant  spray  of  oil — No  wear 
from  dust  or  grit  —  No  ruined 
pump  though  forgetting  grease 
cups — longer  life,  better  service. 


Patented  Floating  Driving  gears  always  at  same  driving 
Gear  Drive  depth,  regardless  of  distortion  in 

Sprayer.  Longer  life  to  Gears — 
Greater  efficiency  from  Sprayer  —  Far  less  expense  for  repairs. 
Twist  of  wrist  changes  gear  from  Neutral  to  Filler  to  Spray  Pump. 

General  Utility  Engine  Use  engine  for  general  utility 
When  Not  Spraying  .  work  without  disconnecting— 

lock  gears  in  neutral  and  drive 
any  belt  operated  machinery — Filler  pump  safely  and  efficiently 
used  to  pump  water  for  live  stock  or  pump  for  drainage — no 
poisonous  solution  ever  carried  through  filler  pump — nothing  but 
water  a  tremendous  practical  advantage  over  injecter  type  filler. 

Pump  3-cylinder  displacement  type,  2 X  inches  x  4  inches; 

impossible  to  ‘*air  lock”  ;  no  plunger  leathers  or  cups; 
reversible  valve  seats;  rotating  propeller  type  metal  valves  main¬ 
tain  perfect  seats;  valve  housings  secured  by  caps,  clamped  by 
dropped  forged  steel  strips;  valve  parts  easily  removed.  Crank 
shaft  and  connecting  rods.  40  carbon  steel,  drop  forged;  1^-inch 
bearings.  Kxtra  heavy  gears  and  steel  pinions.  300-pound 
pressure  constantly  maintained  supplies  two  guns  with  large 
opening  nozzles. 

Engine  Special  design  built  exclusively  for  us.  Operates 
successfully  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Fuel 
supply  always  e'en  and  constant  regardless  of  incline  of  machine. 

Tank  200  gallons;  lX-inch  cypress  reinforced  by  steel  tie  rods;  hoop 
rods  drawn  down  on  iron  bracket  over  heavy  cross  timber;  fastener 
nuts  will  not  wear  through.  Agitator— 3-blade,  constant  and  uniform  agi¬ 
tation  of  solution. 


FranTG  3 -inch  steel  I-beam  with  iron  channel  cross  members — rocking 
bolster  at  front  to  maintain  level  outfit  on  hilly  ground. 

High  Grade  Wagon,  4  inches  x  %  -inch  steel  wheels,  3  0-inch  front,  28-inch 
rear,  100-foot  “Warlo”  7-ply  spray  hose. 


Dust-Proof  Case 
Automatic  Oiling 


Locked 
In  Neutral 


To  Drive 
Filler  Pump 


To  Drive 
Spray  Pump 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


The  Cranberry  Outlook. — While  the 
apple  crop  is  large,  the  cranberry  yield 
will  be  small.  That  doesn't  necessarily 
mean,  though,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
good  profit  for  the  grower.  In  some  re¬ 
cent  years,  when  the  crop  has  not  been 
very  large,  prices  have  been  high  enough 
to  atone  for  that  fact.  Curiously  enough, 
cranberries  sold  well  last  year,  in  spite 
of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  sell  even  better  this  season,  with 
sugar  getting  cheaper.  The  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  growers  since  the  war  has 
been  to  get  pickers,  but  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  in  more  plentifully,  and  the 
growers  see  fewer  difficulties  along  these 
lines.  Probably  the  time  will  come  when 
cranberries  will  be  picked  by  machine. 
Several  mechanical  pickers  have  been 
tried' out  in  the  past,  but  have  not  proved 
successful  enough  to  warrant,  their  general 
adoption.  Most  of  them  do  not  pick  elcau 
enough,  or  else  damage  the  fruit.  It 
secerns  reasonable  to  believe,  though,  that 
somebody,  some  time,  will  hit  upon  a 
device  which  will  do  the  work  and  do  it 
right. 

Blanching  Celery. — While  the  aver¬ 
age  garden-nfaker  likes  to  grow  celery, 
he  dislikes  the  process  of  blanching  it 
with  earth.  Accordingly  the  various  short 
cuts  offered  have  been  seized  upon  with 
avidity.  The  various  schemes  which  I 
have  seen  described  range  from  heavy 
building  paper  wrapped  around  the  plants 
to  the  straw  packets  in  which  wine  bottles 
were  delivered  in  the  olden  days  before 
wine  was  banned.  Even  on  market  gar¬ 
dens  paper  bleachers  are  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  .and  a  device  which  finds 
favor  with  the  home  gardener  is  a  paper 
collar  which  is  fitted  over  the  plant,  and 
which  works  very  well  for  early  celery, 
although  I  have  not  found  it  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  late  in  the  Fall.  This  paper  jacket 
is  applied  with  the  aid  of  a  metal  tube 
slit  down  one  side.  The  tube  is  placed 
around  the  plant  and  the  paper  collar 
slipped  over  it,  after  which  it  is  removed, 
and  this  operation  repeated  until  the  work 
is  completed.  After  all,  though,  I  think 
that  celery  never  has  as  fine  and  nutty  a 
flavor  as  when  bleached  with  earth,  and 
on  private  places,  where  quality  is  tin- 
most  important  item,  earth  blanching  is 
always  practiced.  On  some  estates  the 
earth  is  banked  over  the  plant  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  be  left  in  the  field 
until  they  are  needed  for  the  table,  at 
which  time  the  frozen  earth  is  broken  off 
and  the  celery  removed. 

Handling  Brussels  Sprouts. — There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  appreciation  of 
Brussels  sprouts,  which  some  of  us  con¬ 
sider  much  superior  to  cabbage  because 
of  its  milder  flavor.  The  fact  is  not  al¬ 
ways  realized,  though,  that  the  Brussels 
sprouts  can  be  kept  long  in  the  Winter. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  dig  them  up  and 
take  them  indoors  when  cold  weather 
comes,  setting  the  roots  in  earth  in  boxes 
or  on  the  cellar  bottom.  This  can  be 
i  done  even  if  some  of  tin*  sprouts  have 
been  removed,  and,  of  course,  they  should 
be  taken  off  as  fast  as  they  grow  large 
enough  for  use.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  break  off  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  any 
good  reason  for  doing  so.  Probably  if 
the  plants  are  set  close  together  the  plan 
is  justified,  but  if  they  have  room  enough 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  much  is  ac¬ 
complished.  The  sprouts  will  develop  in 
any  event,  and  if  the  leaves  are  left  on 
they  form  a  natural  protection  when  cold 
weather  comes,  as  they  drooo  over  the 
sprouts  and  prevent  their  being  harmed 
by  the  frosts. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Thieves. — It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  state  of  mind 
which  allows  supposedly  respectable  men 
and  women  living  in  the  towns  to  drive 
out  into  the  country  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  raiding  the  orchards  and  the  fields 
of  fruit  growers  and  farmers.  Probably 
nothing  could  induce  these  people  to  steal 
a  pansy  or  a  pear  from  their  neighbor’s 
garden,  but  they  actually  seem  to  re¬ 
sent  any  effort  on  the  part  of  farm 
owners  to  protect  their  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables.  In  years  past,  when  such  petty 
thieving  was  done  mostly  by  foreigners, 
farmers  took  a  different  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  they  do  now,  when  the  looting 
is  largely  confined  to  well-dressed  men 
and  women  riding  in  high-priced  motor 
cars.  The  problem  is  getting  to  he  so 
serious  that  a  prompt:  and  radical  remedy 
is  being  sought.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
section  of  New  England  where  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  worse  than  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  about  20  miles  from  Boston.  Thou¬ 


sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  crops  have  been 
stolen  this  season.  The  stealing  has  not 
been  the  casual  pilfering  of  joy  riders 
either.  Organized  gangs  with  trucks  to 
carry  off  their  stolen  produce  have  entered 
the  game.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  pic-k 
the  fruit  and  vegetables,  pack  it  and  then 
haul  it  to  the  roadside,  where  it  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  bushes  until  the  truck 
comes  along  and  carries  it  off.  Usually, 
of  course,  the  thieves  work  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  but  in  several  instances 
have  been  seen  to  load  a  truck  by  day¬ 
light.  The  police  have  proved  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation  because  of  the 
large  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Accordingly,  many  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  have  had  to  station 
farm  hands  about  their  fields  and  or¬ 
chards.  In  several  instances  these  men 
have  been  armed  with  shotguns,  but  have 
hesitated  to  use  them  because  of  the 
leniency  which  the  courts  have  always 
shown  in  the  past  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
thieves.  The  Middlesex  County  Farm 
Bureau  has  a  vigilance  board,  which  is 
now  at  work  seeking  some  means  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  police  and  the  farmers  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  work  of  these  city  crooks. 

Corn  Borer  Quarantine. — The  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  have  suffered  a  lot  of  'in¬ 
convenience  as  a  result  of  the  European 
corn  borer  quarantine,  which  has  inter¬ 
fered  greatly  with  the  shipment  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  one  point  to  another.  Just 
now  celery  growers  are  feeling  the  bur¬ 
den.  although  they  are  making  hut.  little 
complaint,  as  they  realize  the  advisability 
of  stringent  inspection,  to  prevent  if  pos¬ 
sible  the  further  spread  of  this  recently 
introduced  pest.  Shipment  is  possible 
when  inspection  is  made,  so  that  the 
large  growers  have  comparatively  little 
trouble.  It  is  the  small  growers  who 
have  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  it  is 
harder  for  them  to  get.  inspection.  At 
present  certification  and  inspection  of 
celery  is  made  in  the  wash  room.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  furnished  with  certificates  for 
such  boxes  as  may  prove  to  be  free  from 
the  borer.  It  is  .  necessary,  though,  to 
make,  request  for  inspection  at  least  one 
day  in  advance  of  shipment.  Celery  is 
not  allowed  to  be  bunched  before  it  is 
inspected,  and  accordingly  the  market 
gardener  has  to  plan  his  work  ahead  for 
several  days.  No  celery  leaves  nor  green 
refuse  are  allowed  in  a  certified  package. 

Growing  Good  Celery. — The  growing 
of  celery  is  one  of  the  big  industries  in 
Massachusetts.  Probably  1.000  acres  of 
celery  is  grown  within  20  miles  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  this  celery  is  reputed  to  be  finer 
m  quality  than  that  of  any  other  section. 
Even  the  small  market  gardeners  give 
considerable  attention  to  celery,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  long  season  crop, 
and  many  of  them  store  a  certain  amount 
in  pits  for  the  Winter  market.  Celerv 
caji  be  grown  successfully  in  all  kinds  of 
soil,  which  is  one  reason  that  even  tlr* 
home  gardener  can  succeed  with  it.  The 
fact  lias  to  lie  remembered,  though,  that 
if  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  a  great 
amount  of  water  must  be  given  if  the 
plants  are  to  thrive.  When  the  amateur 
buys  early  celery  plants  lie  usually  gets 
Paris  Golden  or  Golden  Self-blanching, 
but  market  gardeners  around  Boston  have 
almost  entirely  discarded  this  variety  be¬ 
cause  it  has  become  unusually  susceptible 
to  diseases  and  pests.  Even  constant 
spraying  will  not  keep  this-  variety  clean, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  newer  Easy 
Blanching  lias  come  into  general  use. 
This  celery  has  its  faults,  and  does  not 
always,  grow  evenly,  lint  it  is  preferable 
to  Paris  Golden,  as  the  latter  runs  now. 
There  lias  been  much  difficulty  in  getting 
good  celery  seed,  but  some  attempt  is 
being  made  to  grow  such  seed  near  home, 
and  apnareutly  results  have  been  very 
successful.  Some  of  tin*  best  celery  seed 
ever  planted  around  Boston  has  been 
grown  in  Arlington.  According  to  Mr. 
.T.  W.  Russell,  of  Winchester,  who  is  a 
very  large  grower,  this  seed  lias  been  08 
Iper  cent  good,,  with  remarkably  fine, 
brittle  stalks.  This  seed  commands  dou¬ 
ble  the  price  of  any  other  offered,  but 
most  of  the  growers  are  glad  to  get  it. 
regardless  of  the  cost.  All  the  good 
growers  keep  a  year’s  supply  of  seed  in 
stock,  and  consider  it  very  important  to 
use  only  that  which  is  a  year  old.  Many 
good  growers  treat  their  seed  with  for¬ 
maldehyde  before  planting,  using  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  allowing 
the  seed  to  stand  in  it  for  15  minutes  at 
a  temperature  of  between  70  and  100 
degrees.  The  seed  bed  is  also'  sprayed 
with  formaldehyde  ns  soon  as  the  seeds 
sprout  before  they  break  through  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  tin*  plants  are  fairly 
above  ground  the  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
is  begun. 

Storing  Celery  in  Pits. — A  great 
amount,  of  celery  is  stored  for  Winter  in 
pits,  which  are  roofed  over  with  the 
boards  used  for  blanching  the  celery  in 
the  field.  The  work  of  putting  the  celery 
in  the  pits  is  begun  about  October  20. 
and  care  is  always  taken  to  have  the 
celery  dry  at  the  time.  Some  growers 
fill  bushel  boxes  in  the  fields  and  set  the 
contents  as  a  unit  in  the  pit,  which  is  .a 
quick  method.  Although  a  good  price  is 
obtained  for  celery  which  es  stored  for 
a  late  market,  tin*  work  requires  consid¬ 
erable  capital  and  much  labor.  On  the 
Russell  farm  about  2,000  feet  of  lumber 
is  required  for  u  pit,  and  on  almost  all 
the  farms  the  pits  arc  taken  down  in  the 
Spring.  E.  L  FARRINGTON. 
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October  noons  are  warm  enough- 
but  well  say  October  nights  are  chilly 


WHEN  the  wild  geese  fly  south,  when  the  chopping 
of  an  axe  in  the  quiet  woodlot  can  be  heard  a  long 
way  off  and  the  bright  October  days  are  warm 
only  at  noontime — then  you  know  that  winter’s  just  around 
the  corner,  limbering  up  his  muscles  to  have  a  bout  with 
your  heating  system.  Frosts  and  snow  will  come  tumbling 
over  the  hills  in  earnest  most  any  morning  now.  Take  a 
warning  from  the  chill  in  the  air.  Is  your  home  going  to  be 
comfortably  warm  and  cozy  this  winter? 

No  matter  how  intense  the  frosts,  no  matter  how  bitter 
the  cold  or  how  the  wind  blusters,  an  Andes  System  One  Pipe 
Furnace  will  keep  you  warm  and  happy.  It  isn’t  too  late, 
even  now,  to  put  one  in,  because  an  Andes  can  be  put  in 
complete  in  just  one  day.  If  you  start  putting  it  in  this 
morning,  say,  why  by  tomorrow  morning  you  can  have  a  fire 
in  it  taking  the  chill  off  the  house. 

Because  an  Andes  can  be  installed  so  easily,  because 
there  is  no  need  of  ripping  open  floors  and  walls  to  put  in 
heating  pipes,  because  the  Andes  saves  from  one-third  to 
one-half  on  the  fuel  you  used  to  burn,  it  is  a  mighty  econom- 
icnl  furnace,  and  ii  lasts  for  years. 

We  guarantee  that  if  your  Andes  does  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction  it  will  be  taken  out  just  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  and  the  full  price  returned  to  you. 

Don’t  delay.  All  nature  knows  winter  is  coming  and  is 
taking  pains  to  keep  itself  warm.  Send  in  the  coupon  today 
and  get  the  free  book  about  the  Andes. 


PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT-  R  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  also  of  the  famous  Ancles  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Gentlemen: — We  are  heating  our 
house  of  eleven  rooms  with  one  of  your 
No.  240  One  Pipe  Furnaces.  Every  room 
is  comfortable  and  we  use  much  less  coal 
than  we  ever  did  before.  —  George  B. 
Otto,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.,  March  11, 
1919. 
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That  Wholesome 
Table  Drink 

Postum  Cereal 

£>ains  new  friends  right  along 
because  of  its  pleasing  taste 
healthfulness,  and  saving  in  cost 

Postum  Cereal  is  delicious  when 
properly  made:  boil  fully  fifteen 
minutes  after  boiling  begins. 

The  more  you  boil  Postum  Cereal 
the  better  it  is. 


When  ordering  be  sure 
to  get  the  original 

Postum  Cereal 

A  50 -cup  package 
usually  sells  for  25^ 

Made  hy 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek.Mich. 


p»stum  Cereal*  r _ 
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BrinqsthisWhMnameled 
Meta /  Toilet  Outfit 

For  Shaving  and  Washing 

Only  $1  and  this  beautifully  finished  white  enameled  "Royal  Toilet  Outfit” 
goes  to  you.  Examine  it— actually  use  it  in  your  own  home  for  30  days— and 
then  if  you  don’t  find  it  so  convenient  and  satisfactory  that  you  would  not  part 
with  it— return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  payment  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  If  you  keep  it,  pay  on  our  easy  monthly  credit  terms. 

No  risk  for  you  on  this  offer  made  by  the  ,.ir) 

(Treat  House  of  Hartman,  which  has  fur-^K^SBfflP&v^- ..  .  , 

nished  millions  of  American  homes  and "~'s\  ®3y$ 

which  guarantees  satisfaction  with  every  ffgg&SSk  V\  -  ij 

6ale.  See  this  handsome  and  useful  toilet  >\  1T66  I 


outfit  —  then  decide. 
>n  and  $1  now. 


Just  mail  the  cou 


Convenient- 
Ornamental-Sanitary 

Think  what  an  addition  this  pretty  toilet  outfit 
would  make  to  your  bedroom.  So  clean  looking  < 
—with  its  handsome  white  enamel  finish— to 
« attly  kept  clean  and  so  useful— always  ready 
when  any  of  the  family  wants  to  wash  or  to 
shave.  Splendid  to  have  for  a  guest  room  or 
any  room  in  the  house.  Just  rub  it  with  a 
damp  cloth  and  it  looks  like  new. 

Made  very  strong,  but  light  and  rigid— will 
last  for  years.  White  enameled  (baked  on); 
built  of  steel  throughout  with  double  cross¬ 
brace  construction.  The  stand  is  66  inches 
high  and  has  oval,  heavy  French  plate  mirror, 
size  10x12  inches,  hinged  to  tilt  backward  or 
forward.  Also  a  portable  wash  basin  and  soap 
bracket,  towel  rods,  glass  holder  and  4-quart 
pitcher,  all  of  pure  enameled  metal.  Shipping 
weight  about  23  lbs.  Don’t  mis6  this  really 
amazing  bargain,  but  order  now. 

Order  by  No.203BBMA10.  Price,$14.95. 

Pay  $1  down.  Balance  $1.50  monthly. 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

Take  30  days  to  find  out  what  a  very  desirable 
toilet  outfit  this  is.  Then  decide  about  keeping  i 
returning  it.  Remember,  we  refund  your 
merit  and  pay  transportation  both  ways  i 
send  it  back.  Not  a  penny  to  risk.  Just  send 
coupon  and  $1— today— sure! 


Bargain 

Catalog 


FREE 

432  pages— Mail  us  a  postal  for 
this  great  book— it  will  save  you 
many  dollars.  Filled  from  cover 
to  cover  with  stunning  bar¬ 
gains  in  furniture,  linoleum, 
rugs,  stoves,  ranges,  watches, 
silverware,  dishes,  washing 
machines,  sewing  machines, 
aluminum  ware,  phono¬ 
graphs,  gas  engines, 
cream  separators,  etc, 

Hundreds  of  articles  to 
select  from— 30  days’  trial 
and  all  on  our  easy  month¬ 
ly  terms.  ThiB  wonderful 
bargain  catalog  is  FREE. 

Post  card  or  letter  brings  it 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

3900  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  2927  Chicago 

Copyrighted,  1920,  by  Hartman ’a,  Chicago 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

3900  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  2927  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  $1.  Send  the  handBome  white  enamel 
“RoyalToilet Outfit”  No.  203BBMA10  as  described. 
Guaranteed  not  “knock  down.”  I  am  to  have  80 
days’  trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ship  it  back  and  you 
will  refund  my  81  and  pay  transportation  both  ways. 
If  1  keep  it  will  pay  flit)  per  month  until  the  price, 
$14.95,  is  paid. , 


Nome  . 


Address. 


4  City. 


Slate 


Bov  Labor. — The  scarcity  autl  high 
price  of  labor  have  driven  us  to  have 
recourse  to  boys  as  helpers  on  the  fruit 
farm  more  largely  than  ever  before.  I 
believe  that  observation  has  given  me  a 
fair  understanding  of  boy  nature  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  farm  work.  The  characteristics 
of  one  boy  apply  in  more  or  less  degree 
to  all,  notwithstanding  that  I  admit  there 
is  proper  division  of  them  into  what  we 
call  “good”  and  “bad.”  How  boy  labor 
succeeds  depends  on  whether  we  direct  it 
in  accordance  with  its  natural  inclinations 
or  attempt  to  govern  it  by  manhood 
standards.  If  the  latter,  we  shall  usually 
be  doomed  to  disappointment.  I  do  not 
refer  to  berry -picking,  but  to  straight-out 
manual  labor,  that  consists  mostly  in 
hoeing.  Here  is  some  advice:  Don’t  as¬ 
sign  two  or,  much  worse,  a  bunch  of  boys 
to  a  job  and  then  leave  them  without 
supervision ;  don’t,  place  a  boy  away  off 
by  himself  at  some  monotonous  labor. 
But  splendid  work  can  be  secured  from 
boys  by  giving  them  an  adult  as  a  leader, 
to  work  alongside  of  them  all  the  time. 
This  adult,  however,  must  not  be  of  the 
sour,  silent,  fault-finding  type ;  he  should 
be  talkative,  jolly  and  also  tactful ;  in 
short,  lie  must  be  a  person  who  can  make 
himself  liked  by  the  hoys.  Under  such 
leadership  the  work  of  many  boys  will 
approximate  that  of  a  man  who  receives 
much  higher  wages.  Boys  will  work  with 
contentment  where  they  have  company 
and  ('an  listen  to  and  engage  in  conver¬ 
sation.  In  such  an  environment  hoys  will 
take  criticism  in  good  humor  and  try  to 
do  their  best  to  please.  I  enclose  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  wee  hoers.  brother  and  sister, 
who  years  ago  came  to  me  unspoiled,  and 
who  did  astonishingly  good  work  among 
the  strawberry  plants.  Since  then  the 
boy  has  been  in  France,  and  the  girl  is 
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fruit  or  as  good  a  keeper  as  the  Muench 
which  has  many  characteristics  of  the 
wild  post-oak  grape,  of  which  it  is  a 
cross.  These  two,  however,  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  combination.  I  suspect  that  the 
Fern  would  be  more  satisfactory  under 
the  Munson  system  of  training  on  time 
wires.  It  is  a  prodigious  grower,  and 
requires  lots  of  room.  All  pistillate 
better  pollination  than  i,,r 
that  the  character  of  the 
chief  factor.  The  Xintn 
line.  The  true  Wilder  is 
heavy  bearer  of  splendid 


grapes  showed 
years,  proving 
season  is  the 
was  especially 
very  fine,  a 


grapes  that  ripen  after  the  Concord,  but 
I  find  that  the  greater  part  of  my  row 
is  not  true  to  name,  and  will  have  to  be 
grafted  or  uprooted  to  give  place  to  the 
true  strain,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  mul- 
fcPjy*  ,  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mb. 


A  New  Potato  from  New  Zealand 

Bulletin  171,  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction,  describes  a  re¬ 
markable  potato  received  from  Mr 
Charles  G.  Hallett,  Teteko,  New  Zealand 
Mr.  Ilallett  gives  the  following  descrip: 
tion  of  it: 

“Tubers  of  a  peculiar  potato  that  grows 
in  this  district.  I  was  given  one  little 
tuber  by  a  government  overseer  of  rab- 
biters,  who  had  taken  some  tubers  from 
the  spring  in  which  they  grow,  and  had 
grown  them  in  his  garden  for  a  year  or  so. 
lie  assured  me  that  frost  does  not  affect 
the  plants  when  growing  in  this  spring. 
The  tubers  I  am  forwarding  you  grew  in 
my  garden  from  the  one  I  received  from 
the  rabbiter,  so  they  have  been  out  of 
water  for  two  or  three  generations. 

“On  the  northern  side  of  the  Rangitaiki 
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married  and  a  mother.  I  wonder  if  they 
could  now  sens.e.  and  with  regret,  the 
precionsness  of  the  innocence  which  en¬ 
veloped  them  in  those  far-away  days.? 

Grapes  and  Prohibition. — The  pres¬ 
ent  season  has  answered  the  question  of 
what  effect  prohibition  will  have  on  the 
grape  industry.  It  will  stimulate  it  b\ 
an  increased  demand.  This  has  been  our 
most  profitable  season  in  the  vineyard. 
The  general  price  per  pound  has  ruled  a 
cent  higher  than  ever  before,  and  the 
demand  has  kept  pace  with  the  ripening  of 
(lie  fruit.  For  i in  first  time  numerous 
orders  have  come  in  for  100-lb.  lots,  and 
we  have  not  had  to  advertise  and  push 
the  sale.  I  notice  a  general  reticence  as 
to  the  final  form  these  large  lots  are  to 
take;  it  is  for  anyone  to  guess  whether 
they  go  into  bottles  fermented  or  unfer¬ 
mented.  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
Government,  even  if  it.  were  bo  minded, 
could  exercise  espionage  over  the  indi¬ 
vidual  home. 

Damage  by  Birds. — Last  season,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  the  oriole,  so  de¬ 
structive  to  the  grape,  was  practically 
absent ;  this  year  there  were  very  few. 
I  am  hoping  that  this  pest  is  leaving  this 
region  to  an  extent,  that  will  relieve  the 
vineyard  of  its  greatest  peril.  The  pil- 
ferings  of  some  other  birds  which  eat  the 
whole  grape  are  unnoticed',  hut  this  va¬ 
riety  of  the  oriole  merely  punctures  a 
grape  for  a  drop  of  juice,  and  will  rapidly 
repeal  this  operation  on  every  grape  on 
its  side  of  the  bunch. 

Grape  Season. — The  season  of  no  other 
fruit  extends  so  exactly  across  the  full 
lapse  of  a  month  as  does  that  of  the  grape. 
The  first  cuttings  vary  little  from  the 
first  day,  and  by  the  thirty-first  the  vine¬ 
yard  is  about  emptied  of  fruit,  except  the 
corner  occupied  by  the  two  late  Texans, 
Fern  and  Muench,  which  are  just  lx'ein- 
ning  to  acquire  some  sweetness.  These 
two  grapes  will  carry  on  to  the  middle  of 
September,  and  the  Muench,  if  snek»d 
can  be  held  on  till  October.  The  Fern 
is  as  large  as  the  Catawba,  of  which  it 
is  a  cross,  and  has  large,  showy  bunches, 
hut  so  far  it  has  not  proved  as  regular 


River,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty  district,  op¬ 
posite  the  old  Maori  settlement  Waiohua, 
where  a  splendid  spring  of  fresh  water 
issues  from  the  base  of  a  hill  and  flows 
between  banks  heavily  fringed  with  water¬ 
cress  to  the  nearby  river,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  plant  forsaking  its  normal 
environment  may  he  observed.  There 
watercress  and  potato  plants  flourish  to¬ 
gether,  and  tubers  are  found  among  the 
cress  roots  from  12  to  18  in.  under  water. 
Some  of  the  tubers  are  almost  in  midair, 
others  may  he  found  snuggled  into  the 
bank  fiber,  and  the  foliage  of  cress  and 
potato  mingles  on  the  water  surface.  It 
may  be  that  the*  plants  are  dependent  for 
their  growth  upon  the  earthy  particles 
held  in  the  cross  roots,  and  also  that  there 
is  some  fertilizing  quality  in  the  water 
which  drains  from  the  great  volcanic  area. 
The  potatoes  when  cooked  are  not  at  all 
mealy,  but  waxy.  They  grow  to  a  fair 
size,  and  are  fit  for  eating  as  early  as  Au¬ 
gust. 

“I  forwarded  some  of  the  tubers  for 
testing  at  the  Moumahaki  Experimental 
Farm  last  season.  The  manager’s  report 
on  the  trial  is  as  follows : 

“  ‘Some  of  the  ‘water-potato’  tubers 
were  planted  on  August  111,  11)10,  in  the 
potato  variety  trials,  having  the  same 
treatment,  soil  and  manures  as  the  66 
other  varieties  planted  on  the  same  date. 
The  potato  in  question  came  away  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  is  distinct  in  foliage,  with  a 
large  blue  flower,  bearing  seed  apples 
naturally.  The  crop  was  lifted  on  Febru¬ 
ary  0,  15)17,  an  1  was  free  from  disease. 
The  yield  was  as  follows :  Marketable 
tubers  (table  and  seed)  at  the  rate  of  11 
tons  per  acre ;  pig-potatoes,  1.87  tons ; 
total,  12  87  tons.  The  cooking  test  made 
on  February  0,  by  boiling,  showed  that 
the  potatoes  kept  their  color  24  hours,  hut 
they  could  not  be  classed  as  good  cookers 

“Despite  the  negative  result  recorded  in 
the  last  part  of  this  report,  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  growth  of  the 
tubers  in  the  Rangitaiki  spring  may  indi¬ 
cate,  if  only  slightly,  a  possible  reversion 
of  this  long  domesticated  plant  to  an  au- 
eoptrnl  habit.” 
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Dividing  and  Planting  Rhubarb 

I  have  an  old  bed  of  rhubarb  plauts 
which  seem  to  be  very  much  run  out.  I 
would  like  to  change  the  location  of  the 
bed.  and  would  appreciate  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  time  to  do  this ;  how 
to  divide  the  roots  and  the  proper  prepa- 
ation  of  the  soil.  C.  w.  D. 

Springport,  N.  Y. 

Khubarb  may  be  readily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  old  roots,  each  eye  or 
bud  when  divided  or  broken  apart  with 
a  root  attached  forming  a  plant.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring;  latter  part  of  September  is  a 
good  time,  as  the  sets  will  make  more  or 
less  new  root  growth  before  Winter  sets 
in  and  be  ready  for  an  early  and  vigorous 
start  the  following  Spring.  The  first 
season  after  separating  and  planting  no 
stalks  should  be  pulled,  but  the  following 
year  the  crop  may  be  harvested  without 
Injury  to  the  roots.  The  most  suitable 
soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  which  should 
be  plowed  at  least  10  inches  deep,  and 
when  the  plants  are  set  each  one  should 
be  given  three  or  four  shovelfuls  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure,  well  mixed  with  the 
soil.  This,  together  with  good  cultivation, 
will  produce  a  good  crop.  K. 

Discouraging  Hen  Trespass 

In  answer  to  S.  H.  B.,  page  1396,  will 
say  that  I  saw  a  case  like  his  that  was 
corrected  at  once  by  taking  several  hairs 
out  of  a  horse’s  trail  and  carefully  mak¬ 
ing  holes  through  kernels  of  Dent  corn, 
then  tying  this  end  of  the  horsehair 
through  each  one,  and  scattering  them 
in  the  garden  where  the  neighbors’  hens 
frequented,  at  night,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  some  fun  in  the  henyard, 
and  the  owner  concluded  at  once  to  shut 
up  his  hens.  Thread  about  a  foot  long, 
instead  of  the  horsehair,  can  be  used  by 
tying  pieces  of  burned  matches  an  inch 
long  to  loose  end.  c.  P.  c. 

This  referred  to  a  case  where  the 
neighbor's  hens  came  over  and  “culti¬ 
vated”  the  garden.  We  have  heard  of 
this  horsehair  treatment  before.  It  is 
rough  on  the  hens,  but  helps  keep  the 
garden  smooth. 

Henhouse  ‘‘Bedbugs” 

I  have  a  chicken  house  that  is  literally 
alive  with  what  seem  to  be  bedbugs.  I 
have  tried  several  things  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  have  written  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  for  a  bulletin  on  vari¬ 
ous  vermin,  and  I  received  word  that  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  I  could  close  my 
coop  reasonably  tight  for  fumigating  or 
I  could  spray.  Could  you  tell  me  of 
something  that  will  exterminate  them 
without  injury  to  the  chickens  or  destroy¬ 
ing  the  coop?  C.  A. 

Chester,  Pa. 

There  is  a  species  of  poultry  parasite 
known  as  the  dovecote  bug  that  resembles 
the  bedbug,  and  this  may  be  the  one  in¬ 
festing  your  building.  Persistent  use  of 
the  same  applications  that  are  efficacious 
in  destroying  red  mites  should  rid  your 
premises  of  this  bug.  The  building  should 
be  cleared  of  loose  boards  and  unnecessary 
fittings  and  made  broom  clean.  It  should 
then  be  thoroughly  snrayed  with  the 
liquid  used,  flooding  all  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  which  the  bugs  hide.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  kerosene  with  one  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  and  efficacious.  Carbolineum 
is  another  good  preparation,  and  crude 
carbolic  acid  alone  might  be  used  if  suf¬ 
ficient  care  in  handling  it  was  exercised. 
These  stronger  applications  will  necessi¬ 
tate  somewhat  prolonged  airing  of  the 
building  before  the  fowls  are  returned  to 
it  in  order  to  avoid  irritation  of  their  eyes 
from  the  fumes.  Any  application  will 
very  likely  need  to  be  repeated  after  sev¬ 
eral  days  to  get  newly  hatched  parasites 
and  those  escaping  the  first  spraying. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

Influence  of  the  Male  and  Other  Poultry 
Matters 

The  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  care¬ 
ful  poultry  breeders  are  looking  around 
for  male  birds  for  their  next  year’s  breed¬ 
ing  pens,  and  here  is  one  of  the  places 
where  “economy”  does  not  pay.  It  is 
tar  cheaper  in  the  end  to  pay  a  good  price 
tor  a  first-class  male  bird,  bred  from  gen¬ 
erations  of  high-producing  females,  than 
Jo  buy  an  equally  good-looking,  or  even 
better-looking  male,  whose  ancestry  is 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  “the  male  is 
halt  the  flock.”  so.  if  a  man  has  a  dozen 
good  liens  that  he  considers  worth  at 
least  $5  each— that  is.  $60  for  the  flock— 
it  is  not  an  extravagance  to  pay  $20  for 
ii  male  bird  to  mate  with  them.  If  he 
raises  a  hundred  pullets  and  they  lay  a 
uozen  eggs  each  more  than  they  would  if 
.  imt  by  a  cheap  male — and  that  is  a  very 
'"derate  estimate — the  extra  hundred 
tn,i!«fte?s?  at  cents  a  dozen  amounts 
i  ‘v’’"  foi'o  paying  for  the  male  and 
. mg  you  $30  ahead,  and  you  still  have 

’'male  bird  for  further  breeding. 
mnw?thl,13  wU1  rmi  flown  a  flock  of  fowls 
•  sui'ely  than  a  mating  of  brothers  and 
h.  ,rs;  ar*fl  that  is  very  commonly  prac- 
,-L  formers  and  ordinary  poultr.v- 
they  select  the  most  beautiful 
iiim  out  °f  the  bunch,  aud  mate 

ln„.Jvllh  tke  pullets,  and  this  course,  fol- 
,r  Several  years,  will  deteriorate 
oek.  It  is  much  better,  if  the  sire 


is  a  good  one,  to  breed  him  back  to  his 
own  pullets  aud  the  best  cockerels  to  the 
hens. 

Picking  Out  the  Best  Layer. — Often 
one  wants  to  reduce  the  flock  of  hens 
in  the  Fall,  but  does  not  know  how  to 
select  the  poorest  layers  to  sell  to  the 
butcher.  If  the  poultry  bouse  has  three 
or  four  roosts  on  the  same  level  and 
enough  fowls  are  kept  nearly  to  fill  them, 
a  very  quick  and  easy  way  to  select  the 
poor  layers  is  to  take  all  the  hens  on  the 
back  roost.  I  presume  somebody  will 
laugh  at  that,  but  if  the  doubter  has  a 
place  where  he  can  put  for  a  few  days  the 
hens  on  the  back  roost,  then  notes  how 
many  less  eggs  he  gets  each  day  from  the 
remaining  birds,  lie  will  be  astonished  to 
find  how  little  difference  the  removal  has 
made.  The  reason  is  that  the  birds  which 
are  not  laying  require  less  food,  go  to 
roost  earlier  and  generally  seek  the  back 
roost.  The  best  layers,  as  a  rule,  are 
those  down  first  in  the  morning  and  up 
on  the  roost  last  at  night.  Another  way 
is  to  feel  of  their  crops  at  night.  The 
laying  hen  will  usually  have  a  hard,  full 
crop ;  the  non-layer  a  soft,  half-filled  crop. 
The  expansion  of  the  pubic  bones  is  still 
another  way  of  picking  out  the  laying  bird. 
If  the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  vent  ai*e 
close  together,  so  that  only  one  finger 
can  be  placed  between  them,  then  it’s  a 
sure  thing  that  that  hen  is  not  laying ; 
but  if  they  are  wide  apart,  so  that  three 
fingers  can  be  placed  between  the  bones, 
that  hen  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  layer.  Of 
course,  all  experienced  pbultrymen  know 
these  things,  but  there  are  always  new 
beginners  to  whom  this  information  may 
be  of  value. 


How  a  Natural  Tendency  May  Be 
Changed  by  Selective  Breeding. — 
Rhode  Island  Reds  have  been  known  for 
years  as  most  persistent  sitters.  Many 
have  given  up  keeping  the  breed  solely 
on  that  account-.  What  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  to  overcome  this  tendency  to  ex¬ 
cessive  broodiness  is  worth  noting.  I 
quote:  “Starting  with  foundation  stock 
that  was  extremely  broody,  a  strain  of 
R.  I.  Reds  has  been  established  that  is 
almost  as  free  from  broodiness  as  White 
Leghorns.  In  the  original  flock  87  per 
cent  became  broody,  with,  an  average  of 

4.9  broody  periods  for  each  broody  hen. 
In  the  non-broody  line  of  Reds  19.8  per 
cent  became  broody,  with  an  average  of 

1.9  times  broody.  Corresponding  figures 
for  White  Leghorns  at  Storrs  Contest — 
fifth  report — show  13.6  per  cent  broody, 
with  an  average  of  1.3  broody  periods 
per  broody  bird.”  The  great  advantage 
of  this  less  tendency  for  broodinees  is 
the  greatly  increased  egg  production.  The 
report  states  that  the  production  of  the 
high  lines  is  nearly  three  dozen  eggs  each 
more  than  the  average  production  in  1915- 
1916.  When  a  hen  goes  broody  she  is  a 
laying  hen.  Kill  her,  and  the  yolks  in 
her  ovaries  will  be  found  of  varying  sizes, 
some  nearly  large  enough  to  be  shed  into 
the  oviduct.  Take  another  hen  that  has 
been  sitting  three  weeks,  and  the  yolks 
will  all  be  .shrunken  down  so  that  the 
total  mass  of  the  ovaries  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  what  the  mass  was  when  she 
first  became  broody.  The  yolks  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  back  into  the  system  in  some  way, 
and  it  takes  time  for  these .  yolks  to  de¬ 
velop  again. 

The  report  states  that  200-egg  pullets 
have  become  very  common,  and  they  have 
run  up  to  269.  One  of  the  important  re¬ 
sults  of  last  Winter’s  work  was  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  high  Winter  production,  in 
R.  I.  Reds,  at  least,  descends  directly 
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from  mother  to  daughter.  That  natural 
tendencies  can  be  so  changed  by  selective 
breeding  is  one  of  nature’s  wonders. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Preparing  Fowls  for  Exhibition 

I  would  like  to  take  my  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas  to  the  fair.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  make  their  feathers  shine? 
What  do  they  use  for  this  purpose? 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  w.  n. 

_  The  feeding  of  oilmeal  in  the  ration  will 
give  added  lustre  to  a  fowl’s  plumage  if 
sufficiently  long  continued.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  application  to  the  feathers  that 
would  prove  of  use,  though,  of  course, 
these  should  be  clean.  Fowls  are  washed 
for  exhibition  purposes  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water  and  with  the  use  of  a  mild,  white 
soap.  They  are  then  carefully  rinsed  in 
clear,  warm  water,  aud  their  plumage 
allowed  to  become  dry  in  a  warm  room, 
where  they  can  be  kept  clean.  Bluing  is 
used  in  the  rinsing  water  of  white  fowls, 
as  it  is  used  by  the  housewife  to  give  a 
blue-white  appearauee  to  her  linens.  Care 
not  to  break  the  plumage  should  be  used 
when  washing  a  fowl,  aud  the  work 
should  be  done  in  a  warm  place,  that 


colds  may  not  ensue. 


M.  B.  D. 


A  little  girl  walked  into  a  confection¬ 
ery.  placed  a  nickel  on  the  counter,  and 
called  for  an  ice  cream  cone.  “Ice  cream 
cones  are  seven  cents,  little  girl,”  the  fizz 
clerk  announced.  “Well,  then,  give  me  a 
soda  pop.”  Six  cents.”  “Got  any  root 
beer?”  “Yep;  six  cents,  too.”  The  little 
girl  sighed  disappointedly  and  started  out, 
leaving  her  nickel  on  the  counter.  “Here, 
little  girl,  you’re  leaving  your  nickel.”  the 
clerk  called  to  her.  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,” 
the  child  shouted  back.  “It’s  no  good  to 
me — it  won’t  buy  anything.” — New  York 
Globe. 


No  More  Shivering 

Every  Room  Cozy  Worm 
When  You  /ns  toll  the 

U  ELLER 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


YOUR  whole  house  flooded  with  warm' 
moist,  healthful  air.  No  more  ice  cold 
rooms  and  shivery  comers.  No  more  fuel- 
wasting,  dirt-scattering  stoves.  Real  heating  com¬ 
fort  guaranteed.  Your  fuel  bills  cut  to  }4 — better  living  conditions. 

All  this  a  certainty  when  you  install  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace.  A  certainty 
because  three  big,  exclusive  construction  features,  the  “BIG  3",  insure  its 
efficiency. 

Read  about  the  “BIG  3” 

The  “BIG  3’’  features  that  make  the  Mueller  different  from  all  other  pipeless 
furnaces  —  that  have  established  its  superiority  —  mean  much  to  you  in  the 
selection  of  better  heating  equipment.  Study  them  carefully. 

Feature  1.  Large  and  Properly  Proportioned  Register  Face  — 

Insures  delivery  of  a  big  volume  of  warm,  moist  air  which  rises  slowly  through 
register  but  is  rapidly  distributed  to  every  room  in  the  house. 

Feature  2.  Spacious,  Unobstructed  Air  Passages — Permit  un¬ 
restricted  air  travel  in  furnace  and  withdrawal  of  large  volume  of  cool  air 
Sectional  View  from  rooms  while  delivering  large  volume  of  warm  air  into  them.  Narrow, 

crooked  air  passages  andsmall  register  face  restrict  cool  air  with¬ 
drawal  and  warm  air  delivery,  which  means  small  volume  of  blis¬ 
tering  hot  air  rising  too  rapidly  through  register  and  causing 
uneven,  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  beat. 

Feature  3.  Vast  and  Scientifically  Designed  Heating 

Surface  —  Insures  full  benefit  from  fuel  burned  and  big  fuel 
saving  because  every  inch  of  heating  area  is  effective.  Improperly 
proportioned  heating  surface  with  small  area  requires  hard  firing 
to  provide  sufficient  heat,  which  results  in  irregular  heating,  over¬ 
heated  castings  and  big  fuel  waste. 

Settle  Your  Heating  Question  Now 

Install  your  Mueller  now  and  be  assured  of  a  warm  home  and  big  fuel  saving 
for  all  winters  to  come.  There’s  a  Mueller  made  for  every  sized  home.  It 
be  quickly  installed — no  cellar  too  small,  no  pipes  or  heat  in  cellar.  It  will  bum 
any  kind  of  fuel  with  equal  efficiency  and  save  %  to  %  and  it  is  guaranteed 
to  heat  every  room  in  your  house  comfortably.  Back  of  this  guarantee  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  with  sixty-three  years’  experience  in  building  heating  systems  of  all  types. 

L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO.,  227  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  types  Since  1857 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo. 

N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Send  for  Free  Mueller  Booklet 

Take  your  first  step  toward  greater  heating 
comfort  by  sending  for  this  book  today.  It 
gives  complete  description  of  the  Mueller, 
the  “Big  3”  Pipeless  Furnace,  shows  how  it 
works,  how  easily  operated  and  wherein  it 
is  different  from  all  other  one-register 
furnaces.  This  information  is  valuable, 
get  it  at  once. 
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Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


26  Below  Zero,  Yet 

Whole  House  Is  Warm 


Residence  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Cory,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  Stewart  One- 
Pipe  furnace  you  install¬ 
ed  in  my  home.  As  you 
know,  our  house  is  on 
top  of  a  high  hill  where 
it  has  no  protection  from 
wind  or  weather, yet  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks, 
with  thermometer  from 
zero  to  26  below,  have 
kept  whole  house  warm 
and  comfortable  without 
any  trouble  whatever  and 
with  wood  for  fuel. 

Signed:  C.  L.  CORY 
Feb.  1918 


YOU,  too,  will  have 
an  all- warm  home 
— and  LESS  fuel 
expense — if  you 
install  this  sturdy 


ONEPIPE 

FURNACE 


HOT  .AIR 


HEATS  WHOLE  HOUSE-KEEPS  CELLAR  COOL 


THIS  Powerful,  Durable,  NEW  kind  of  Warm- 

air  Furnace  that  is  giving  such  great  satisfaction  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes,  is  built  by  the  same  old  reliable  concern 
that  for  88  years  has  been  making  the  famous  STEWART 
Stoves  and  Ranges.  So  you  can  rest  assured  it  is  built  RIGHT 
—it  is  DEPENDABLE. 


Another  reason  you  should  BE  SURE  to 
get  a  STEWART  ONEPIPE  is  because  it  is  from 
100  to  300  pounds  HEAVIER  than  most  other  makes — 
and  this  EXTRA  weight  is  largely  in  firepot  and  grate 

where  naturally  the  hardest  wear  comes.  Its  Large  Firedoor  accommodates 
big  chunks  of  WOOD.  Its  EXTRA  LARGE  Register  insures  heat 
in  large  volume.  And  pictured  below  is  still  another  STEWART  feature. 


Ordinary  Sloping  Firepot 


STEWART  Straight  Firepot 


Above  at  the  left  is  pictured  the  firepot  of  the  ordinary  pipeless  furnace.  Note  bow  the 
sloping  sides  collect  ash ,  which  deadens  the  fire  and  prevents  proper  radiation.  Picture  at 
the  RIGHT  shows  the  STEWART  firepot.  built  EXTRA  heavy  and  with  STRAIGHT 
sides  to  increase  grate  area,  coal  capacity,  heat  radiation  and  assure  perfect  combustion. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  many  features  that  make  the  STEWART  ONEPIPE  so  successful. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO..  TROY.  NY 

Since  UNilm  il  5TEWAR1  Sioves.Ranes.fumices 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  six-acre  plant  of 
the  Barber  Asphalt  Company  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  Staten  Island  Sound,  near 
Perth  Amboy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sep¬ 
tember  2(5.  resulting  in  damage  of  nearly 
.$3,000,000.  The  four  units  into  which 
the  plant  was  divided — one  for  the  re¬ 
fining  of  asphalt,  one  for  making  roofing 
asphalt,  one  for  asphalt  flooring  products 
and  the  fourth  for  asphalt  paving  blocks 
— were  burned,  together  with  their  store¬ 
houses.  Only  the  piers  along  the  water¬ 
front  escaped  the  fire.  They  were  saved 
by  the  fireboat  William  .T.  Gaynor.  which 
was  sent  from  New  York,  and  the  Socony, 
a  fireboat  of  the  Standard  < ) i  1  Company. 
Two  of  the  six  big  steel  tanks  containing 
asphalt  also  were  destroyed. 

Warning  against  fake  fruit  beverages 
which  have  flooded  the  soft  drink  market 
since  th(>  advent  of  prohibition  was  issued 
September  27  by  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice.  Many  of  the  orange  beverages  now 
being  sold,  it  was  said,  consist  only  of 
sweetened  carbonated  water  flavored  with 
a  little  oil  from  the  peel  of  oranges  and 
artificially  colored.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  ruled  that  provisions  of 
the  pure  food  act  will  he  held  to  have 
been  violated  in  case  such  drinks  are  sold 
under  trade  names  which  lead  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  believe  they  contain  the  edible 
portion  or  juice  of  the  fruit  named. 

The  plan  of  the  five  lug  packers  for  the 
dissolution  of  their  business  and  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  holdings  in  stockyards,  private 
cars  and  food  commodities,  is  to  be  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Attorney-General  has  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  a  series  of  objections  to  the  plan 
as  submitted.  The  nature  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  protest  is  not  known,  hut  it  is 
understood  the  principal  premise  is  the 
objection  to  turning  over  to  Frederick 
Prince  &  Co.  of  Boston  the  stockyard 
holdings  of  all  the  packers.  In  a  formal 
report  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
held  that  such  a  course  would  result  in 
monopoly  of  the  stockyards  industry,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  concurs  in  this  view. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bergdoll  and  her  four 
co-defendants  were  found  guilty  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Sentember  28  of  conspiracy  to 
aid  two  of  her  sons,  Grover  and  Erwin, 
to  evade  tin'  draft.  The  verdict  was  re¬ 
turned  before  Judge  Dickinson  in  the 
United  States  District  Court.  Mrs. 
Bergdoll.  her  son.  Charles  A.  Braun,  and 
former  Magistrate  James  E.  Romig  were 
found  guilty  on  every  count  under  which 
they  had  been  indicted.  Albert  S. 
Mitchell  and  Henry  Sebum  were  acquitted 
on  the  indictments  in  which  they  alone 
were  defendants,  but  found  guilty  with 
a  recommendation  for  mercy  on  the  joint 
bills.  On  application  of  their  counsel 
the  defendants  were  discharged  on  $10,- 
000  bail  each,  pending  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial. 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Stanton,  a  widow, 
described  as  the  daughter-in-law  of  a 
wealthy  Western  mining  man,  was  one 
of  three  persons  indicted  September  28 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  the  sale  of  approximately  $750,000 
worth  of  oil  stock.  Mrs.  Stanton.  Frank 
A.  Dwyer  and  Albert  .T.  Froehlich  were 
the  ones  indicted,  together  with  the  two 
companies  it  is  alleged  they  have  pro¬ 
moted — the  K.  M.  Stanton  Co..  Inc.,  a 
brokerage  bouse,  and  the  Stanton  Oil 
Company,  both  of  30  Broad  Street.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jerome  Simmons.  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  who  presented 
the  case  to  the  Grand  Jury,  the  alleged 
promoters  organized  the  two  companies 
May  U.  1917.  and  began  business  a 
month  later.  The  oil  company  was  capi¬ 
talized  at  $3,000,000.  shares  having  a  par 
value  of  $1  each.  The  company  had  not 
been  in  business  two  weeks.  Mr.  Simmons 
said,  when  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  was 
declared,  a  fact  which  is  in  itself  illegal. 
In  circulars  sent  through  the  mails  in¬ 
viting  investment  in  the  oil  company’s 
stock,  the  Federal  attorney  related,  the 
company  asserted  it  was  producing  -100 
to  1.200  barrels  of  -  oil  a  day  from  its 
fields  in  West  Virginia  and  Texas,  where¬ 
as  the  greatest  output  of  the  fields  has 
never  exceeded  200  barrels. 

At  Chicago.  September  28,  indictments 
were  voted  by  the  Cook  County  Grand 
Jury  against  eight  baseball  stars,  and 
confessions  obtained  from  two  of  thenr. 
The  confessions  told  bow  the  Sox  throw 
last  year’s  world  championship  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  money  paid  by  gamblers. 
Seven  Sox  regulars  and  one  former  player 
comprise  the  players  against,  whom  true 
bills  were  voted  by  the  Cook  County 
Grand  Jury. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Officially  en¬ 
titled  “Amendment  No.  2  to  Regulations 
Supplemental  to  Notice  of  Quarantine 
No.  13.”  an  announcement  luis  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
adding  the  following  towns  to  the  area 
known  to  be  infested  by  the  European 
corn-borer  and  therefore  under  strict 
quarantine  restrictions:  In  Massachu¬ 
setts — Bridgewater,  East  Bridgewater, 
Warehara,  Whitman,  Canton,  Dedham, 
Needham.  Maynard  and  Westford ;  in 
New  York — Broadalbin  and  Glen. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  has  created  a 
lively  interest  in  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  New  Zealand.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  organize  a  company  in  the  South 
Island,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $1,940.- 
(500.  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
beet  sugar  factory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Christchurch.  who*,.  it  is  said,  high  grade 
)>(>e*>t  can  h'1  grown  on  large  tracts  of  the 
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made  to  induce  the  farmers  in  the  Christ¬ 
church  district  to  raise  at  least  80  000 
tons  of  beets,  which  means  the  cultivate,! 
of  2.000  to  3,000  acres  for  this  purpose 
New  Zealand  requires  some  75,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  annum,  as  the  consumption 
is  about  130  pounds  per  capita  for  the 
1  )ominion. 


Because  of  congestion  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes  considerable  Alberta 
wheat  may  he  routed  to  Great  Britain 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  freight  rates  is  about  two  cents 
a  bushel  against  the  Panama  route. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the 
shipment  of  large  numbers  of  Texas  cat- 
llc  to  Germany  and  Austria  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  herds  in  those  countries.  Tr 
was  said,  however,  that  no  definite  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  shipments  have  been 
made. 

Canada  is  taking  high  range  as  an  apple- 
growing  country,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Canadian  Department  ,,f 
Agriculture,  which  shows  that  last  venr 
the  Dominion  produced  3.334,(500  barrel 
valued  at  $24.39(5.210.  The  commercial 
value  per  barrel  of  the  Canadian  apple 
crop  averages  $0  24  for  Nova  Scotia.  $7  08 
for  New  Brunswick,  $7.50  for  Quebec  $8 
for  Ontario,  $8  78  for  British  Columbia, 
and  $7.30  for  all  Canada.  As  an  imlieii- 
tion  of  the  increased  production  of  fruit 
particularly  in  British  Columbia,  the  ro- 
port  shows  that  during  the  year  nursery 
goods — trees,  plants  and  bushes — to  the 
value  of  8227.01 .3  were  sold. 

The  possibility  of  negroes  taking  the 
place  of  Asiatics  as  farm  workers  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  was  discussed  September  28  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Council  of  People  of 
African  Descent  at  Los  Angeles.  W.  II. 
Sanders,  a  Los  Angeles  delegate,  said  he 
was  in  direct  touch  with  at  least  5,000 
negroes  who  will  come  to  California  to 
lake  up  truck  gardening  in  ease  person- 
of  Oriental  races  are  barred  from  further 
colonization  in  that  State.  lie  said  the 
workers  would  la1  headed  by  graduates  of 
the  agricultural  department,  of  Tuskcgee 
Institute. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City,  is  offering 
a  series  of  courses  this  year  which  will 
he  of  special  interest  to  all  people  of  the 
metropolitan  district  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  light  ,01  agricultural  problems.  ’The 
department’s  policy  is  not  for  or  against 
the  “back-to-the-land”  movement.  The 
movement  from  the  city  to  the  country 
is  an  individual  matter,  and  the  point  of 
view  taken  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
at  Columbia  is  that  a  broadened  indi¬ 
vidual  understanding  of  the  farm  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced  is  the  only  safe  thing 
alike  for  advisors.  “baek-to-Unders”  and 
farmers.  A  variety  of  practical  courses 
are  included,  ranging  from  field  crops  and 
soil  management  to  grain  grading,  farm 
management,  marketing,  beekeeping,  dairy 
and  poultry  husbandry,  orcharding,  gar¬ 
dening.  floriculture  and  greenhouse  man¬ 
agement.  A  person  who  is  interested  can 
get  in  touch  with  the  work  bv  calling  on 
Prof.  O.  S.  Morgan  at  the  University. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  October  4-9. 

Annual  Fair,  Danbury  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.  Danbury.  Conn..  October  4-9. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  7-10. 

Farmer’s  Week.  Morrisvillc  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Morrisvillc,  N.  Y.,  October 
12-16. 

Louisiana  State  Fair  and  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Show.  Shreveport.  La.,  Octo¬ 
ber  28-November  7. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford. 
Conn..  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston.  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  8-13. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  November  13-20. 

Tenth  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Women's 
Building,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Nov.  15-20. 

Dutchess  County.  N.  Y..  Poultry  a*1'1 
Pet  Stock  Association.  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  November  17-20. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  P01110- 
logieal  Society.  Columbus,  O.,  December 
1-3. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
Chicago.  Ill.,  November  27-Docember  4 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition. 
Toledo,  <)..  December  2-10. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  13-14 — llolsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.  managers. 

Oct.  14 — llolsteins.  Warren  County 
1  kure  bred  1  lol  stein -Friesian  Associat  ion. 
third  consignment  sale,  Belvidere,  N.  <L 

Oct.  16— llolsteins;  125  head  regis¬ 
tered.  John  C.  Reagan,  Spot  Farm. 
Tully.  N.  Y.  ^  . 

Oct.  28-30 — llolsteins.  Green  (  ounty 
I T  ol  st  e  i  u  -F  r  icsi  a  n  Breeders’  (Mul) 
Monroe.  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  \\  ■>-. 
secretary. 

Nov  23-24  —  llolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale.  Watertown,  >'  ,s- 
Francis  Dnrcey,  manager. 


Hk:  “Miss  Wilburham,  for  your  sake 
would  walk  to  the  end  of  the  earth  1 
vou  desired  it.”  She:  “If  T  didn  t  know 
the  world  was  round,  Mr.  Harrington.  L 
rtainly  ask  you  to  start  rigi 


would 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

After  the  wet  August  we  have  for  a 
time  been  having  dry,  sunny  weather,  and 
olir  sandy  soil  soon  shows  the  effect.  To¬ 
day  we  turn  on  the  Skinner  irrigation 
spray  for  the  first  time  since  .Tune.  Not 
that  there  are  many  things  needing  it 
hut  the  spinach,  the  young  lettuce  for  the 
frames  and  turnips.  The  late-sown  spin¬ 
ach  i«  intended  for  wintering  over  for 
Spring  cutting. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  slow  farmers 
are  to  find  out  that  the  failure  of  crops 
they  formerly  grew  is  due  to  their  own 
practices  with  the  soil.  A  few  days  ago 
a  farmer  in  the  upper  Piedmont  section 
of  North  Carolina  asked:  “Why  is  it 
that  we  cannot  grow  wheat  as  we  did  “0 
or  more  years  ago?”  lie  is  in  the  famous 
old  Cold  Leaf  tobacco  section  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Virginia  line.  T  re¬ 
member  well  in  my  boyhood,  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Blue-^tem  white  wheat,  that 
the  best  wheat  growers  in  Maryland  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  to  that  very  sec¬ 
tion  for  seed  wheat,  arguing  that  wheat 
sown  later  in  North  Carolina  and  cut 
earlier  in  the  Spring  would  make  an 
earlier  wheat  in  Maryland.  But  the 
North  Carolina  farmers  got  into  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tobacco,  and  the  old  Blue-stem 
wheat  went  out  of  use,  and  red  wheat 
has  since  been  exclusively  grown.  The 
Maryland  wheat  growers  stuck  to  Red 
clover  and  followed  a  rotation  that  soon 
convinced  them  that  they  did  not.  need 
to  buy  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  and  on 
much  of  their  soil  did  not  need  potash 
so  long  as  they  maintained  the  organic 
decay  in  the  soil  and  their  wheat  crops 
increased.  One  of  the  oldest,  of  these 
wheat  growers,  an  enthusiastic  farmer 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  86,  wrote 
to  me  shortly  before  his  death  that  for 
20  years  he  had  bought  no  fertilizer  ex¬ 
cept  plain  acid  phosphate  for  the  wheat 
and  during  that  time  he  had  averaged  40 
bushels  of  wheat  where  they  formerly 
grew  15  to  20. 

In  the  bright  tobacco  section  of  North 
Carolina,  where  wheat  formerly  made 
good  crops,  I  urged  them  to  use  a  Winter 
cover  of  Crimson  clover  and  to  sow  peas 
in  the  tobacco  at  the  last  cultivation,  so 
that  aftev  the  leaves  were  all  primed  off 
and  cured  (they  do  not  cut  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina)  they  would  have  a 
growth  of  peas  and  the  tobacco  stalks  to 
disk  down  for  wheat,  since  the  tobacco 
crop  there  is  usually  cured  by  the  middle 
of  August.  But  they  objected  that  if  they 
improved  the  land  with  peas  and  clover 
the  tobacco  would  hi*  ruined  in  quality 
and  there  would  be  no  bright  wrappers. 
Now  after  keeping  their  land  poor  to  get 
fine  wrappers,  they  wonder  why  they  can¬ 
not  grow  wheat  as  they  once  did. 

And  all  over  the  country  there  are  men 
wondering  why  their  soil  is  not  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  it  once  was.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  tramping  the  Western  prairies 
running  railroad  lines,  they  were  just 
breaking  the  prairie  sod,  and  they  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  their  land  would  ever 
need  manure,  and  they  made  every  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  manure  they  made  rather 
than  bother  to  spread  it  on  the  fields.  In 
the  famous  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  the  old  home  of  the  bonanza 
farms,  they  cannot  today  grow  as  much 
wheat  an  acre  as  we  do  in  Maryland. 
Single  cropping  with  tobacco  or  single 
cropping  with  wheat  will  have  the  same 
effect  of  decreasing  the  productivity  of 
the  soil.  On  the  prairies  of  the  Grand 
Divide,  in  Missouri,  where  in  the  Fall  of 
1S58  we  cut  a  truck  with  axes  through 
a  growth  of  dead  pigweeds  a  dozen  feet 
tall,  they  arc  today  usiug  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Li  all  parte  of  the  country  we  see  the 
effect  of  the  failure  to  maintain  the  vir¬ 
gin  conditions  in  the  soil.  We  see  soil 
wasting  in  Winter  for  lack  of  a  green 
cover  crop,  and  the  farmers  paying  their 
hard-earned  dollars  for  forms  of  plant 
food  they  need  not  buy  if  they  farmed 
Properly  and  maintained  the  humus  in 
the  soil  upon  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  life  0f  the  nitrifying  bacteria  depends. 

"  hen  the  bacteria  are  starved  out  and 
they  have  only  the  dead  mixture  of  sand 
'lid  clay  instead  of  a  fertile  living  soil, 
they  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
s°il  that  they  can  no  longer  get  the  old 
•'lops.  Rut  the  day  is  coming  in  the 
s,)i'tli  when  a  farmer  who  has  owned  his 
hind  for  years  will  be  ashamed  to  say  that 
it  is  poor.  AV.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Could  you  use  3  hours 

more  a  day? 


As 


S  a  rule  we  farmers  don’t  give 
much  thought  to  the  value 
of  our  time.  But  we  sud¬ 
denly  realize  that  time  is  worth 
money,  when  milking  the  cows  or 
mixing  the  feed  keeps  us  from  bigger 
jobs,  out  in  the  fields. 

“Last  year  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  look  for  a  farm  plant 
with  power  enough  to  do  real  work. 
The  one  I  picked  was  the  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit, 
and  please  notice  that  putting  the 
word  Power  first  in  the  name 
describes  the  outfit  very  well. 
It  is  powerful.  But  I’m  not  going 
to  praise  it  up  to  the  skies.  I  just 
want  to  describe  this  outfit  and  the 


The  Western 
Electric  Vac¬ 
uum  Sweeper 
cleans  your 
house  quickly 
and  easily. 


Just  connect  this 
portable  motor  to 
any  electric  lamp 
socket 


m*-  - 

A  Western  Electric  lamp  post  outside 

means  an  up-to-date  farmer  inside. 

work  it  is  doing  for  me,  and  let 
you  judge  whether  it  would  suit 
your  needs  too. 

The  battery  lasts  longer 

“it  is  the  ‘tapering  charge’  that 
makes  the  W estern 
Electric  battery 
last  so  long.  The 
charge  doesn’t 
strain  the  bat¬ 
teries,  because  as 
they  fill,  the  cur¬ 
rent  gradually 
slacks  up  by  it¬ 
self.  These  bat¬ 
teries  are  power¬ 
ful  too.  They  can 
run  my  portable 
motor  for  hours  and  hours  on  a 
single  charge.  Or  they  can  operate 
ten  electric  lamps  for  thirteen  and 
a  half  hours. 

“Then  there  is  the  generator, 
built  for  endurance  and  hard  work. 
In  fact,  it  will  run  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  as  an  electric  iron,  twenty  lamps 
and  a  one-sixth  horsepower  motor 
just  as  long  as  you  keep  it  going. 

‘With  the  batteries  and  the  gen¬ 
erator  working  together,  you  just 
add  the  capacity  of  both.  That  ex¬ 
plains  how  I  can  use  electricity  to 
milk  the  cows,  separate  the  cream, 


arouvdwyfijj  before  I 

three  hours  *  7  and 

got  an  ele  0fcourSe,if 

*ish‘hw£™hcre‘°  V't- 
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.  farmer  t'c°r 
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churn  the  butter,  turn  the  grind¬ 
stone  and  pump  water. 

The  powerful  engine  is  a 
big  help 

“The  Western  Electric  Outfit 
has  an  extra  size 
engine,  with  a 
pulley  all  ready 
to  be  hitched  up  to 
a  lot  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  I  used  to  turn 
by  hand.  So  taken 
all  in  all,  you  can 
see  how  I  save 
at  least  three 
hours  a  day  for 
work  in  the  field. 
And  in  these 
times  when  farm-hands  are  so 
few  and  far  between,  it  is  mighty 
important  to  have  this  dependable 
help  that  my  electric  power  outfit 
furnishes." 


A  farmhand  you 
can  always  de¬ 
pend  on— Western 
Electric  Power 
and  Light 


Western  Electric 

Power  i/Light 


Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 


Western  Electric  distributors  in  your  neighborhood: 

G.  H.  S  J.  T.  Kelly,  D.  G.  Babcock,  Amos  Barnes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

C.  U.  DeVoe,  Perry  L.  Young,  Miller  &  Wait, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Green,  N.  Y.  Owe  go,  N,  Y. 

Theodore  M.  Gunther  S  Rusterholtz  Electric  Co.,  L  C.  Beers  Electric  Store. 

Sons.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Eric,  Pa.  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Warden  S’  Smith.  D.  S  F.  Engineering  Co., 

Catskill.  N.  Y.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND’’ 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99>^%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99l/2%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breads  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveied  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Bu.t5CMtoB.Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cow  with  No  Pasture 

How  should  I  feed  a  cow  that  has  no 
pasture?  We  feed  a  ruined  feed,  but 
would  like  to  mix  our  own  feed  for  her. 
What  mixture  would  be  best  when  she 
comes  in  fresh  this  month?  The  hay  is 
Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  clover  mixed,  and 
corn  fodder.  She  is  in  good  condition  and 
is  not  milking  now  but  we  want  to  feed 
to  have  good  supply  of  milk  when  she  is 
fresh.  i.  Ji.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  family  cow  that  does  not  have  ae- 


4  <its.  milk  and  6  qts.  hay  tea  daily  ;  5  qts. 
of  the  mixture  to  a  meal,  morning  and 
night ;  besides  I  keep  dry  middlings  and 
hay  and  water  before  her  all  the  time.  I 
have  her  on  pasture  and  she  seems  to 
thrive  very  nicely.  Am  I  feeding  her 
right?  L.  c. 

New  York. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  continue 
the  use  of  skim-milk  and  hay  tea  in  the 
proportion  you  are  using  until  the  calf  is 
at.  least  six  months  old.  If  skim-milk  is 
abundant  at  that  time  you  could  continue 


Value  of  Clipped  Oats 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  unclipped  oats 
are  not  as  good  as  clipped  oats  for  feeding 
to  chickens?  2.  My  man  wants  to  chop 
up  mixed  clover  hay,  corn  fodder  and  oat 
straw  to  feed  to  the  horses  this  Winter. 
He  wants  to  add  a  little  salt  and  wishes 
to  know  if  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  mix  a  little  molasses  with  it. 

New  York.  i.  f. 

1.  The  only  reason  why  clipped  oats 
are  usually  recommended  as  a  scratch  feed 
for  chickens  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  trifle  more  concentrate  in  them  and 
that  they  will  weigh  a  f'w  pounds  more  to 
the  measured  bushel.  Whole  wheat  might 
be  mixed  with  the  oats  and  barley  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  likewise  during  the  Winter 
months  equal  portions  of  cracked  corn 


bushels  of  large  cattle  beets  and  100 
bushels  of  parrots.  I  want  a  ration  to 
feed  before  and  after  freshening.  The 
cow  will  Leshen  in  February.  g.  e.  r 

New  York. 

You  will  get  the  best  results  in  feeding 
your  family  cow  if  you  will  allow  her 
all  the  clover  hay  and  grain  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily,  and  feed 
her  a  ration  consisting  of  5  lbs.  of  eorn- 
and-cob  meal,  3  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and  2  lbs. 
of  ground  oats.  This  mixture  would  do 
very  well  during  the  period  when  she  is 
dry,  and  I  should  withhold  the  beets  and 
carrots  until  she  freshens,  feeding  her  these 
after  she  comes  to  a  flow  of  milk.  The 
beets  are  more  valuable  than  the  carrots, as 
they  contain  more  succulence  and  are  more 
palatable.,,  After  she  freshens  I  should 
feed  her  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats  and  oilmeal,  feeding  1  lb.  of  the 
grain  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  The  beets  or  carrots  should  be 
distributed  along  so  that  she  will  have 
some  during  the  entire  Winter,  and  you 
could  feed  as  much  as  25  lbs.  per  day 
with  safety. 


Pigs  Without  Milk 

Is  there  any  profit  in  raising  pigs  if 
one  has  no  milk  for  them?  Is  there  grain 
or  anything  that  one  can  plant  in  the 
Spring  or  during  the  Summer  in  which 
the  pigs  can  be  turned  to  pasture  and 
thrive?  m  o 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Success  or  failure  in  growing  young 
pigs  for  market  does  not  depend  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  whether  one  has  or  has  not 
skim-milk  for  such  feeding.  This  con¬ 
tributes  some  protein  usually  so  vital  to 
young,  growing  animals,  but  there  are 
substitutes  that  can  be  provided.  How¬ 
ever.  skim-milk  would  improve  any  ration 
for  pigs  that  could  be  compounded.  By¬ 
products  from  slaughter  houses,  such  as 
meat  meal  or  digester  tankage,  or  residual 
products,  such  as  oilmeal,  or  peanut  meal, 
can  be  fed  to  provide  protein,  and  used 
to  supplement  Such  ordinary  grains  as 
corn.  oats,  rye  or  barley.  Generally 
speaking,  young  pigs  should  be  fed  from 
five  to  10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage. 
At  the  prevailing  market  prices  tankage 
is  expensive,  but  if  it  carries  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  protein  and  can  be  purchased 
for  five  or  six  cents  a  pound,  it  is  an 
economical  supplement  for  ground  oats 
or  barley,  even  at  this  figure. 

As  to  forage  suitable  .for  feeding  pigs 
.the  recommendation  is  oats,  rape  and 
clover,  the  proportion  being  a  bushel  of 
oats,  4  lbs.  of  rape  and  6  lbs.  of  Mammoth 
nr  Red  clover.  This  mixture  can  be 
seeded  early  in  tin*  Spring  on  plowed 
land  that  has  been  provided  with  a  fine 
seed  bed.  The  various  seeds  should  be 
mixed  and  broadcast,  and  the  pigs  can 
be  turned  in  when  the  plants  are  six  to 
eight  inches  high.  This  mixture  will  yield 
more  green  forage  than  any  other  combi¬ 
nation.  with  the  possible  exception  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  It  is  possible  to  seed  rye  in  the 
field  for  use  as  a  forage  during  tin1  early 
Spring,  but  its  period  of  pasturing  is  rel¬ 
atively  short  as  compared  with  the  oats, 
rape  and  clover  combination. 


given 


t 

Aged  Ayrshire  Cow  Class  at  New  England  Fair.  Worcester.  Mass..  11)20.  Con •  at  left  is  Henderson's  Betty  35277, 
Grand  Champion  and  Gold  Medal  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Best  Dairy  Cow  in  the  State. 


cess  to  pasture  and  is  now  dry  should  be 
given  all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish,  which  might  include 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay  that  you  have 
available;  likewise  the  corn  fodder  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  As  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  take  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal,  and  feed 
her  from  5  to  S  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per 
day.  Reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
during  the  week  of  parturition,  adding 
some  beet  pulp  and  an  additional  amount 
of  bran  to  lighten  her  ration  and  add  to 
its  succulence. 

After  the  congestion  is  out  of  the  udder 
following  calving  you  will  find  that  the 
following  grain  mixture  will  give  you  de¬ 
sired  results  :  Beet  pulp.  50  lbs. :  ground 
oats.  50  lbs.;  gluten,  40  lbs.;  oilmeal.  40 
lbs. ;  bran.  20  lbs. 

Feed  from  7  to  12  lbs.  of  this  grain 
mixture  per  day,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  milk  produced.  If  the  beet 
pulp  could  be  moistened  for  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding  you  would  add  substantially 
to  the  succulence  and  palatability  of  the 
mixture.  More  heet  pulp  than  suggested 
might  be  fed  to  advantage  in  case  you  do 
not  have  any  mangels. 


Fattening  Pig 

Can  you  give  me  a  ration  for  a  70-lb. 
Chester  White  pig?  I  am  feeding  stock 
feed  now  as  it.  was  all  I  could  get  at  that 
time  and  the  pig  relished  it  so  I  gave  it  to 
him,  scalded,  three  times  a  day.  I  have 
him  in  a  pen  6x6  ft.  as  I  am  not  fixed  for 
anything  better  at  present.  i„.  w.  B. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  70-lb.  pig  is 
intended  for  fattening  purposes,  and 
would  suggest  that  he  be  given  all  of  the 
following  grain  ration  that  he  will  con¬ 
sume  in  two  feedings,  morning  and  night. 
The  feed  should  be  moistened  to  about  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk  and  made  into 
a  thick  slop.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  pig  cleans  up  all  of 
his  feed  with  relish.  The  mixture  is  as 
follows :  100  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  or  corn¬ 

meal,  30  lbs.  of  ground  rye,  20  lbs.  of 
ground  oats.  150  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  10  lbs.  of 
digester  tankage.  lie  will  consume  from 
4  to  6  lbs.  per  day  of  the  dry  feed,  and 
should  be  given  all  that  he  will  clean  up 
with  l’elish  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
most  economical  gains  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  length  of  time. 

Feeding  Dairy  Calf 


feeding  it.  not  to  exceed  S  qts.  per  day, 
for  the  next  three  months,  or  until  the 
calf  was  taking  readily  to  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  and  the  roughage  that  is  being  sup¬ 
plied. 

Rather  than  use  middlings  alone  I 
would  suggest  a  mixture  of  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  with  15  per  cent  of  oil¬ 
meal  added  to  the  combination.  This 
mixture  might  be  kept  before  the  calf  at 
all  times,  as  she  will  not  overeat.  There 
is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  pasturing 
calves  under  six  months  of  age,  for  they 
must  rely  largely  upon  the  nourishment 
supplied  by  the  milk  and  grain.  Make 
sure  that  she  has  access  to  Alfalfa  or 
Clover  hay,  for  the  additional  protein  and 
ash  that  these  products  supply  are  very 
essential  for  normal  growth  and  early 
maturity. 

After  the  milk  is  discontinued  I  should 
add  some  cornmeal  to  the  mixture,  and 
the  combination  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
would  be  equal  parts  of  ground  corn, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  Four 
or  5  lbs.  of  this  mixture  could  be  fed  to 
advantage  at  that  age. 


could  also  be  added  to  the  scratch  feed. 

2.  There  would  be  an  advantage  in  add¬ 
ing  some  molasses  to  the  chopped  feed 
mixture  intended  for  feeding  idle  horses 
during  the  Winter.  Generally,  speaking, 
molasses  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
cornmeal.  and,  when  diluted  with  water 
and  sprinkled  over  chopped  feed  of  this 
sort,  it  increases  the  palatability  of  the 
mixture  and  likewise  increases  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  or  energizing  units.  I  should 
limit  the  amount  of  molasses,  however,  so 
that  you  would  not  be  feeding  more  than 
2  lbs.  of  the  blackstrap  molasses  per  ani¬ 
mal  per  day.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
feed  some  corn  or  oats  in  addition  to  this 
mixture,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  that  the  horses  would  do, 
and  the  degree  of  flesh  that  they  carried 
when  going  into  Winter  quarters. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  advice  about  feeding 
a  cow  for  Winter?  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  corn  stover  and  clover  hay  for  fodder. 
Which  is  better,  corn  ground  with  or 
without  cob?  I  shall  have  about  15 


I  have  a  heifer  calf,  Guernsey  and  Milking  Shorthorn  Coin  Pansy  Buttercup  237609. 
Ayrshire,  two  months  old.  Am  feeding 


Born  September  23,  191A.  Second  Prize  Aged  Coiv  New  England  Fair, 
1920 


r 


Growing  Strawberries  In  Hills 

[  have  one  row  of  berrie*  that  I  hdve 
kept  all  the  runners  out  off.  '  The  rest  of 
the  acre  is  in  the  matted  row.  On  this 
one  row  the  plants  are  very  large,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  one  plant  grows 
within  the  other,  making  a  large  bush, 
which  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  clean 
and  cultivated  against  the  matted  rows, 
which  require  so  much  hand  weeding.  If 
T  set  out  an  acre,  three-foot  rows,  one 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  would  I  get.  as 
great  a  yield  as  in  tiie  matted  rows?  I 
have  been  reading  all  your  accounts  on 
growing  strawberries.  Some  sav  in  your 
issues  that  they  are  planted  18x18  inches, 
worked  both  ways,  but  what  puzzles  me 
is  what  do  they  do  with  the  runner 
plants?  Strawberries  are  our  main  crop,  j 
and  we  are  on  high-priced  ground.  I  J 
have  never. seen  strawberries  grown  this 
way.  and  would  not  like  to  try  an  acre  j 
unless  I  knew  of  some  one  who  does  it 
on  a  commercial  basis.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  experience  in  planting  strawber¬ 
ries  in  hills  has  been  that  while  we  get 
very  many  fine  berries  in  this  way.  the 
yield  on  the  whole  is  not  as  large  as 
where  the  plants  have  grown  in  matted 
rows;  that  is,  where  the  runners  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  root.  Of  course  under  the  hill  j 
system  many  of  the  runners  are  cut  off.  j 
leaving  only  three  or  four  to  take  root  ! 
around  the  parent  plant.  It  is  easier  to  j 
take  care  of  the  hills,  as  they  can  all  be  I 
worked  with  a  cultivator  and  weeding  is  j 
made  much  easier.  Of  course  varieties 
differ  in  their  power  to  start  out  runners. 
For  example,  Marshall  is  at  its  best  a  ! 
poor  plant  maker,  and  therefore  it  makes  j 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  bill  culture, 
as  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  runners  down. 
Some  varieties  make  runners  freely,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  with  ordi¬ 
nary  labor  to  hold  them  in  check.  We 
have  known  of  cases  where  strawberries 
were  grown  in  young  orchards.  The  rule 
was  to  give  thorough  culture  up  to  about 
.Tune,  and  then  when  the  ground  was  wet 
set  plants  of  certain  varieties  in  rows 
six  feet  apart  and  three  feet  in  the  rows. 
These  plants  are  usually  dug  in  the 
Spring  and  heeled  in  until  planting  time. 
Reasonable  culture  was  given  between  the 
rows  as  soon  as  possible,  and  while  it 
seems  incredible,  by  the  end  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  ground  was  nearly  covered 
with  new  plants  and  a  fair  crop  of 
medium-sized  strawberries,  and  was 
picked  the  following  year. 

The  reference  to  plants  set  IS  inches 
apart  probably  means  the  recent  article 
by  D.  L.  Hartman,  who  grew  liis  crop  in 
Florida.  You  must  remember  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  South  are  very  different 
from  ours.  Mr.  Ilartmau  started  his 
plants  early  in  the  Spring  or  Winter  and 
did  his  planting  in  the  Fall,  using  Spring- 
grown  plants  for  this  purpose.  Tn  that 
warm  climate  the  strawberry  plant  when 
sot  out  in  this  way  does  not  go  into 
Will  ter  quarters,  but  makes  a  crop  of  j 
fruit  at  once  and  naturally  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  crop  of  runners  at  the  same  [ 
time  that  they  are  making  fruit.  In  the 
lull  system  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
out  off  most  of  the  runnel's  by  band. 


Plum  Trees  from  Seed 

I  have  a  plum  tree,  French  Damsou  | 
variety.  Several  years  ago  Prof.  Van  De¬ 
man  in  answering  an  inquiry,  stated  that, 
it  was  the  only  variety  of  plum  that 
would  reproduce  itself  from  seed,  and  I 
know  he  was  right,  as  I  have  one  tree 
that  came  from  a  plum  that  fell  under  the 
free  and  in  some  way  got  covered  with 
onrth.  T  would  like  to  raise  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  young  trees.  How  can  I  han- 
‘do  the  seeds  that  I  may  have  them  come 
'ip  and  grow?  J.  A.  Z. 

Indiana. 


Hum,  peach  and  cherry  seeds  have  a 
hard  covering  whicli  must  be  treated  in 
order  to  be  broken.  This  is  accomplished 
by  mixing  the  seed  with  sand,  in  the 
ball  after  gathering,  and  exposing  to 
*  moisture  and  frost.  We  generally  mix 
the  seeds  with  sand  in  flats  and  set  them 
"id  of  do  ore  over  Winter.  With  the  plum 
and  cherry  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
<bo  seed  from  the  sand,  the  xvhole  being 
sprinkled  in  the  furrow  at  planting  time. 
"  'fh  peaches  the  meat  is  picked  out  and 
planted  in  the  nursery  row  in  the  Spring. 
Il  is  well  to  transplant  the  trees  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season,  as  this  gives  a  bet- 
*er  root  growth.  To  have  trees  exactly 
ike  the  variety  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
seedlings  and  bud  them,  as  described  pre- 
viously  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  t.  h.  t. 


‘•Do 


V.  believe  in  woman’s  suffrage 
n  polities?”  “Do  I?  1  can’t  go  to  the 
■i mi  meeting  today,  because  I’ve  got  or- 
at  home  and  take  up  the 
mpefs,  — Baltimore  American. 
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Juneau,  Alaska. 

Jan.  22,  1920. 

I  have  installed  in  my  house 
one  of  your  No.  48  CaloriC 
Pipeless  Furnaces.  We  are  quite 
pleased  with  it.  It  has  heated 
our  seven-room  house  through 
the  months  of  November  and 
December,  with  about  tons 
of  soft  coal  screenings  per  month. 
By  putting  in  a  good  fire  at  8 
A.  M.,  it  requires  no  further  at¬ 
tention  until  6  P.  M. 

F.  W.  Hebert, 


You  —  like  over  100,000  families  —  can 
solve  the  problem  of  high-priced  fuel  by 
installing  the  patented  CaloriC  Pipeless 
Furnace. 

Records  everywhere  show  that  the  Calor¬ 
iC  saves  %  to  3^  the  fuel — this  is  in 
addition  to  heating  the  entire  home  more 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  than  any  other 
system. 

The  CaloriC  is  the  original  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace  triple-casing  patent.  This  exclusive 
feature  makes  pipeless  heating  successful. 
It  cannot  be  equalled  in  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility  or  heating  efficiency — and  it  cwnot 
be  had  in  any  imitation  furnace. 


The  CaloriC  is  made  by  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  warm-air  furnaces  in  world. 
Sold  under  Money-back  Guarantee  of 
your  satisfaction. 

For  old  or  new  homes.  No  expensive 
installation.  No  plumbing — no  pipes  to 
freeze.  Many  users  in  this  state — and  in 
your  own  neighborhood.  Decide  now  for 
CaloriC  warmth  this  winter.  Write  for 
CaloriC  Book  or  see  nearest  dealer. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

{The  Monitor  Family) 

101  Years  in  Business 

7  Woodrow  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branch— 835  Paxton  Street,  Harrisburg, Pa 


A  Woman  can  Operate  CaloriC 


ichever  you  are  buildinp 
Save  15  to  50con  a  dollar. 

Build  well  at  low  cost — in  a  time  of  soaring  prices.  Put 
middlemen’s  profits  in  your  own  pocket.  You  can  do  this 
by  buying  direct  from  the  factory  —  at  mill  prices  —  by 
buying  from  the 

Bennett  Bargain  B°°K 

Choose  from  hundreds  of  designs,  right  quality,  fair  prices  and  prompt 
styles,  grades.  Get  finest  yuanm-  service.  Quantity  buying — quantity 
teed  materials.  production — unequalled  shipping 

lho  Bennett  Plan  is  one  facilities — these  enable  us  to  sell 
of  square  dealing,  ut  such  low  cost. 

Take  advantage  of  tin-  Benuett  Plan.  Get  the  Bennett  Bargain 
Book  which  is  Pit  EE.  Kill  in  and  send  the  coupon— TODAY. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO..  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials” 


I 


1140  Main  Street. 


No.  Tonawsnda,  N.  Y. 


Bennett  I.umber  Go.,  1 1  to  Main  St.,  IN.  Totiuwundu,  N.  Y. 

Send  immediately  ‘  Bennett  Bargain  Book”  1U,  to 


Name.... . . . P.  O. 


State. 


P.  O.  Box . B.K.D. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEb  i  uy  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  X  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1342. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Safety  First  for  Trees 


Trees  cost  much  more  than  they  did.  Save  those 
you  have.  Rabbits,  mice,  and  other  rodents  cannot 
gnaw  trees  that  aro  protected  by 

TSeBtSlOR*'  Wire  Mesh 
9k. _ — ^  1  ree  Guards 

They're  especially  strong  and  durable:  heavily  gal¬ 
vanised;  rustproof;  easy  to  set  up  and  remove;  cer¬ 
tain  pt  otection  for  young  and  mature  trees.  They 
s  qost  little  and  save  many  dollars.  Ail  sizes.  Write 
I  lor  catalog  U. 

|  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Worcester.  Mass. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Most  of  us  have  read  about  “blight- 
proof”  potatoes,  and  1  imagiue  that  some 
who  read  this  have  tried  out  various 
kinds.  I  have,  but  I  never  found  any¬ 
thing  that  came  within  pistol  shot  of  a 
right  to  the  title  until  this  season.  I 
have  tried  varieties  which  stood  up 
against  blight  a  week  or  10  days  longer 
than  others,  but  sooner  or  later  they  all 
went  down.  Our  climate  is  a  sort  of 
blight  nursery  if  there  ever  was  one. 
Even  with  full  spraying  it  is  rare  to  find 
really  healthy  potato  plants  after  the 
first  week  in  September.  Most  of  our 
potato  vines  are  dead  by  August  20. 
This  year  we  have  a  variety  which  re¬ 
tained  its  life  until  October  1.  You  may 
remember  that  last  Spring  we  ran  out  of 
potato  “seed.”  The  railroad  strike  made 
it  impossible  to  ship,  and  the  price  for 
good  seed  went  soaring  above  even  the 
clouds  of  imagination.  I  mentioned  our 
trouble,  and  friends  all  over  the  country 
sent  us  samples  of  their  stock.  In  this 
way  we  received  over  25  different  samples 
— mostly  by  parcel  post — 'all  the  way 
fi’om  a  few  pounds  to  half  a  bushel.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  connected  with  the  Summer’s  work 
to  watch  the  growth  of  these  potatoes. 
The  big  outstanding  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  genuine  “certified”  seed  is  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  seed  from 
a  mixed  lot  of  ordinary  potatoes.  As  a 
result  of  this  year’s  trials  I  would  rather 
pay  $10  a  barrel  for  true  “certified”  stock 
than  $3  for  seed  that  has  no  guarantee 
behind  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Among  other  samples  came  a  small 
quantity  of  a  dark-colored  long  potato.  The 
sender  did  not  know  its  trade  name,  but 
he  said  it  gave  good  yield  and  in  all  his 
experience  had  never  gone  down  with 
blight — though  other  varieties  near  it  had 
given  up  to  the  disease.  We  planted  this 
variety  in  the  garden,  and  I  confess  that 
we  had  little  faith  in  its  power  to  resist 
blight.  For,  in  our  climate,  that  disease 
represents  the  champion,  and  most  of  the 
“hopes”  that  go  up  against  it  are  whipped 
before  they  get  into  the  ring — or  ground. 
This  variety  had  just  the  same  care  as 
the  others.  We  learned  one  thing  about 
cutting  seed.  The  scarcity  and  price  of 
seed  led  us  to  cut  closer  than  ever  before 
— to  one-eye  pieces.  With  strong,  certi¬ 
fied  seed  these  smaller  pieces  have  given 
us  a  full  stand — except  in  one  case,  where 
I  think  part  of  the  seed  was  frosted.  I 
meant  to  make  this  new  variety  fight  for 
its  life  with  “no  help  from  science,”  but 
bv  mistake  the  vines  got  one  dusting  with 
sulphur  and  dry  arsenate  when  the  bugs 
appeared.  The  other  varieties  had  the 
same.  We  plant  mostly  early  varieties, 
and  by  the  first  week  in  September  every¬ 
thing'  was  dead  or  dying  except  this 
“blight-proof”  variety.  The  vines  kept 
green  and  thriftly,  and  as  I  write  this 
still  have  their  natural  color.  They  seem 
to  have  passed  through  the  blight,  and 
are  dying  a  natural  death.  I  never  saw 
that  happen  in  Bergen  County  before. 
Most  of  our  potato  vines  “die  with  their 
boots  on” — shot  to  death  by  blight  dis¬ 
ease.  We  have  not  yet  dug  into  the 
patch,  but  it  looks  like  a  heavy  yield. 

***** 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  struck  some- 
thiug  worth  while  in  this.  The  variety 
may  not  be  entirely  “blight-proof,’  but 
at  ieast  it  is  far  more  resistant  than  any¬ 
thing  we  ever  tried  before.  But  why 
should  one  variety  stand  up  and  laugh 
at  the  disease,  while  another  falls  down 
at  the  first  germ  which  comes  floating 
through  the  air?  I  must  pass  that  on 
to  the  scientists.  Right  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ily  we  have  had  people  who  can  work 
right  among  a  tangle  of  poison  ivy  and 
even  rub  it  on  their  hands  without  any 
injury.  We  have  also  had  people  who 
can  hardly  pass  within  a  rod  of  an  ivy 
vine  without  suffering  terribly.  These 
sufferers  are,  as  a  rule,  as  strong  and 
sturdy  as  those  who  reject  the  disease. 
There  seems  to  be  much  the  same  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  power  ’ of  certain  humans  or 
animals  to  hold  off  disease.  I  notice 
that  the  vines  of  this  “blight-proof”  va¬ 
riety  are  very  yank  and  heavy.  They 
covered  the  ground  with  a  perfect  tan¬ 
gle.  The  vines  seem  to  be  very  long 
and  hard,  and  the  leaves  are  rather  small. 
The  vines  do  not  stand  up  like  the  Rural 
varieties,  but  fall  down  upon  the  ground 
early.  I  notice  that  the  flesh  of  the 
tuber  is  very  firm  and  fine-grained.  At 
any  rate,  this  variety  is  nearest  “blight- 
proof”  of  anything  we  have  ever  tried. 
We  cannot  yet  speak  of  the  quality  and 
yield,  hut  it  looks  like  a  good  one.  I 
think  that  with  reasonable  spraying  it 
could  be  brought  through  to  maturity. 
The  scientific  men  with  whom  I  have 
talked  do  not  seem  to  think  there  is  much 
in  this  idea  of  disease-resisting  varieties. 


I  think  they  feel  that  as  you  work  into 
this  quality  you  are  likely  to  work  away 
from  other  desirable  traits.  Yet  our 
Reading  Giant  asparagus  rarely,  if  ever, 
shows  any  rust,  and  is  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity. 

***** 

No  frost  yet.  We  had  a  white  sug¬ 
gestion  of  it  on  September  20,  when  Jack 
S’rost  just  touched  the  lower  places  with 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  but  no  damage 
was  done.  We  accept  it  as  a  warning 
that  the  time  has  come  to  cut  corn  fod¬ 
der.  Most  of  the  sweet  corn  has  been 
picked.  There  may  be  a  few  more  small 
ears,  but  the  fodder  will  now  be  cut  and 
shocked.  It  will  be  used  to  feed  the 
horses  this  Winter,  and  we  plan  to  feed 
it  early — as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough. 
We  can  pick  tomatoes  and  eggplant  up 
to  a  hard  frost.  The  tomatoes  have  given 
a  great  crop,  but  the  price  has  run  too 
low  to  give  any  profit.  The  eggplants 
have  not  done  their  full  duty.  Now  that 
dry  weather  has  come,  these  plants  are 
rushing  out  their  blooms  like  a  flower 
garden,  but  they  never  can  make  fruit 
new.  On  the  lower  field  by  the  brook 
we  have  a  good  yield  of  our  Hope  Farm 
flint  corn.  It  looks  well.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  now  we  have  been  trying  to 
develop  a  strain  of  corn  that  will  give 
two  good  ears  low  down  on  a  slender 
stalk,  and  do  it  in  less  than  100  days. 
This  year  we  seem  to  come  nearer  to  it 
than  ever  before.  We  never  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  two-eared  plants.  I  shall 
have  to  go  through  the  field  now  at  once 
and  mark  the  stalks  wanted  for  seed. 

***** 

I  have  seen  so  many  extravagant  stories 
about  new  breeds  or  vareties  that  I  have 
often  wondered  what  I  would  do  if  we 
ever  had  occasion  to  tell  the  truth  about 
one  of  these  wonders.  Now  the  chance 
seems  to  have  come  to  us  in  describing 


the  Black  Jersey  Giant  poultry.  What 
is  the  truth  about  such  things,  anyway? 
Who  can  tell  until  fate  forces  it  into  a 
human  life?  The  plain,  simple  truth 
as  fate  presents  it  is  only  a  clear,  cold 
outline  in  black.  The  colors  are  slapped 
in  by  love,  imagination  or  prejudice,  and 
that  is  why  truth  varies  to  our  eyes,  as 
does  a  girl  with  a  dozen  different  bright 
dresses  and  half  a  dozen  ways  of  doing  up 
her  hair.  For  instance,  I  suppose  most 
people  who  think  of  Daniel  Webster  pic¬ 
ture  him  as  a  giant,  a  man  of  remarkable 
size.  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar  in  his  re¬ 
markable  autobiography  tells  how  he  saw 
Webster  at  his  home  ou  July  4,  1844: 

“It  is  said,  I  truly  suppose,  that  he 
was  but  a  trifle  over  five  feet  niue  inches 
high,  and  weighed  154  pounds.  But  then, 
as  on  all  other  occasions  that  I  saw  him, 
I  should  have  been  prepared  to  affirm  that 
he  was  over  six  feet  high  and  weighed 
at  least  200  pounds.  The  same  glamor 
is  said  to  have  attended  Louis  XIY, 
whose  majesty  of  bearing  was  such  that 
it  was  never  discovered  that  he  was  a 
man  of  short  statue  until  he  was  meas¬ 
ured  for  his  coffin.” 

That  is  true,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
many  things  and  thoughts.  This  “glamor” 
which  both  good  and  bad  men  succeed  in 
wrapping  around  their  shoulders,  is  what 
I  call  slapping  the  brilliant  colors  upon 
the  cold  and  unattractive  truth.  Years 
ago  James  G.  Blaine  had  much  of  that 
quality.  It  induced  thousands  of  good 
men  to  folloiv  him  without  giving  much 
consideration  to  some  of  the  things  he 
stood  for.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
questionable  things  which  promotel's  try 
to  “put  over.” 

***** 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Black  Jersey  Giants?  Do  I  lank  them 
with  Daniel  Webster?  Hardly,  yet  when 
Black  Beauty,  the  head  of  our  pen,  opens 
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hie  throat  and  lets  his  voice  be  known, 
you  listen  to  chicken  oratory.  These 
Giants  have  many  good  qualities,  hut 
they  are  not  feathered  angels,  as  some 
of  the  breeders  would  have  us  believe. 
I  think  fair  specimens  of  the  Giants  will 
outweigh  any  other  chickens  of  equal 
age.  I  consider  them  very  beautiful, 
with  their  black,  shiuy  feathers.  Wo 
have  found  them  hardy  and  easy  keepers 
for  such  large  birds.  They  lay  large, 
brown  eggs.  Our  Giants  compare  well 
with  our  Reds  as  layers.  They  are  less 
likely  to  become  broody.  They  have  far 
more  life  and  energy  than  any  other  large 
breeds — like  Brahmas  or  Cochins.  The 
carcass  is  excellent  in  shape  and  fine  in 
quality — the  disadvantage  being  in  the 
black  legs  and  pin  feathers.  This  is  the 
best  breed  we  have  seen  for  producing 
large  roasting  fowls,  though  the  Giants 
arc  slow  to  mature.  With  us  the  eggs 
are  not  high  in  fertility.  That  may  bo 
because  we  used  pullets  which  were  slow 
to  mature.  The  breed  is  not  yet  fully 
“fixed” ;  some  of  our  chickens  show  a  few 
white  or  brown  feathers.  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  warrant  the  claim  that  the 
Giants  arc  very  superior  layers.  They 
hold  their  own  with  our  Reds,  but  are 
certainly  not  world-beaters.  They  arc 
to  be  entered  in  the  next  egg-laying  con¬ 
test.  I  expect  to  see  them  start  slowly, 
but  make  a  good  record  later.  They  are 
active  and  good  hunters.  I  think  their 
best  place  will  be  on  large  farms,  where 
they  can  run  at  large  and  pick  up  insects 
and  scattered  grain.  For  that  work  I 
think  they  will  have  no  superior.  I  do 
not  think  they  can  produce  eggs  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  Leghorns,  or  do  quite  as  well  as 
Reds  in  close  confinement,  but  for  a  range 
fowl,  where  big  size,  easy  keeping  and 
fair  laying  are  wanted,  I  would  nomi¬ 
nate  the  Giants  for  first  place.  They 
are  comers,  and  will  be  greatly  improved 
during  the  next  few  years — just  as  the 
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Hauling  vs.  Plowing 


'V^OU  can’t  haul  your  crops  to 
town  and  plow  at  the  same  time 
without  extra  help.  And  if  you 
let  your  hauling  go  and  put  in  all 
your  time  plowing  and  doing  other 
fall  work  on  the  farm,  you  may 
lose  out  on  the  top  market  for  your 
crops — or  you  are  likely  to  find 
yourself  hauling  under  the  handicap 
of  bad  weather  later  on. 

The  logical  solution  of  this 
problem  is  to  do  your  hauling  with 
an  International  Motor  Truck.  In 

this  way  you  can  haul  heavy  loads 
over  rough  roads  at  a  speed  of  from 
io  to  15  miles  an  hour  and  make 
the  return  trip  back  to  the  farm 
in  record  time.  You  save  valuable 
time  for  farm  work  and  incidentally 


you  are  not  tuckering  out  your  work 
horses  on  road  hauling. 

The  powerful,  heavy-duty  engine 
and  sturdy  International-built  final 
drive  are  the  two  predominant 
reasons  why  International  Motor 
Trucks  outcarry  and  outlast  trucks 
that  are  built  and  sold  on  “price.  ” 

International  Motor  Trucks  are 

designed  and  built  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  familiar  with  farming  and 
farm  conditions,  which,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  great  satisfaction 
these  trucks  give  in  farm  service. 
There  is  a  style  of  body  and  size 
of  truck  for  every  hauling  require¬ 
ment —  f-ton  to  3^-tons  capacity. 
Ask  us  about  them. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  i.c  a 

CHICAGO  (incorporates)  W  w  A 
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Rods  have  been  developed.  It  seems  to 
me  a  good  thing  to  get  in  on.  the  ground 
door  with  this  “breed.”  but  strip  off  some 
of  that  “glamor”  before  -you  start  with 
them. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Wo  have  made  two  announcements  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  to  collect  a  pen 
of  “favorite  hens”  to  enter  in  the  coming 
egg-laying  contest  at  Westwood.  N.  J. 
We  want  20  good  It.  I.  Red  pullets — 
each  one  to  be  donated  by  a  farm  woman 
as  a  fair  sample  of  her  flock.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  be  entered  together  as  one  pen, 
and  will  be  trap-nested  individually  for 
one  full  year,  beginning  November  1. 
Thus  the  pen  record  will  be  kept,  and  also 
the  record  of  each  pullet,  so  that  each 
woman  may  have  a  correct  estimate  as  to 
tiie  value  of  her  flock.  Only  Red  'pullets 
are  wanted  for  this  pen.  Each  woman 
will  donate  the  pullet  and  pay  expressage 
to  the  contest.  We  will  pay  for  entrance 
fee  and  other  expenses.  Now  we  have 
1 : 1  of  these  pullets  already  entered.  We 
want  seven  more  at  once  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  pen,  and  we  will  accept  entrance 
from  the  first  seven  women  who  apply, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  birds  are 
all  good  specimens  of  the  breed.  Time  is 
short,  for  the  contest  opens  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  and  we  must  close  the  entry 
promptly.  I  need  not  tell  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  any  poultrywoman  in  knowing 
how  her  birds  size  up  as  layers.  There 
are  many,  of  course,  who  cannot  enter  a 
full  pen,  but  by  selecting  their  best  pullet 
they  can^  get  a  good  idea  of  the  flock 
value.  Now.  remember,  it  is  a  case  of 
hrst  come,  first  served,  provided  the  bird 
has  good  quality.  The  first  seven  to  no¬ 
tify  us  will  have  first  consideration. 

H.  W.  C. 


Winter  Protection  for  Roses 

On  account  of  my  losing  over  six  dozen 
rose  bushes,  as  the  result  of  the  past 
Winter,  which  was  very  severe  to  the 
plants  in  our  section,  T  planned  to  protect 
mv  roses.  Can  you  advise  me  liow  to  do 
this?  t  F.  L. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Last  Winter  was  a  very  severe  one.  and 
many  roses,  ordinarily  hardy,  suffered 
much  loss  of  wood,  especially  as  the  Fall 
rains  caused  them  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
soft  growth.  We  think  few  Hybrid  Remon- 
tants  were  killed  in  your  locality,  the 
greatest  loss  being  among  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas.  The  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  during  a  severe  Winter  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  some  protection,  but  all  of  these 
in  our  locality  do  not  need  to  be  entirely 
covered.  A  common  and  effective  method 
is  to  hill  up  the  soil  around  each  plant 
to  a  height,  of  four  to  six  inches,  thus 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  then 
some  brush  or  other  litter  may  be  thrown 
over  the  bed.  Another  method  often  used 
with  the  tender  Teas  is  to  put  around  the 
rose  bed  a  sort  of  little  fence  of  chicken 
wire  to  a  height  of  about  (5  to  10  inches, 
then  fill  in  over  the  whole  bed  with  dry 
leaves,  with  a  few  branches  or  cornstalks 
over  the  top  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blow¬ 
ing  away.  In  very  severe  climates  it  is 
necessary  to  bend  tile  tops  of  the  tender 
roses  down  flat,  where  they  are  pinned 
with  a  wooden  or  wire  fork,  and  then 
covered  with  sod  laid  over  them.  This 
form  of  covering  is  very  desirable  farther  , 
north.  There  is  much  more  difficulty.  | 
however,  in  carrying  roses  over  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  they  are  in  a  poorly  drained  loca¬ 
tion,  where  water  stands  at  the  roots,  or 
•m  a  slope  where  water  will  run  over 
them  and  freeze,  leaving  ice  over  the  top 
of  the  plant  for  some  time,  as  this  always 
has  a  very  bad  effect. 

As  a  rule  the  Hybrid  Remoutants  do 
not  suffer  during  tiie  Winter  enough  to 
harm  them,  as  they  should  be  pruned 
back  quite  severely  in  the  Spring  in  any 
ease,  and  they'  are  rarely  killed  back 
farther  than  they  should  bo  pruned.  It 
is  important  that  a  mulch  or  covering  is 
not  put  on  too  early ;  as  with  strawber¬ 
ries,  one  should  defer  this  covering  until 
the  surface  of  the  ground  freezes.  Stand¬ 
ard  roses  should  have  the  long,  bare  stem 
wrapped  with  straw,  as  this  is  very  likely 
fo  he  damaged,  but  we  do  not  approve  of 
(he  complete  straw  or  burlap  wrapping 
for  bush  roses  in  your  locality. 


Fall  Planting  for  Grapevines 

Pan  grapevines  be  planted  in  the  Fall, 
or  what  is  the  best  time?  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  can  be  used  to  make  rapid 
growth?  j.  o.  it. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Grapevines  are  usually  planted  in  (lie 
spring,  after  the  weather  has  so  settled 
that  the  soil  can  be  properly  fitted.  In 
the  latitude  of  Western  New  York  this 
period  usually  ranges  from  the  last  of 
April  until  the  middle  of  May.  Vines 
planted  much  later  than  the  last-named 
period  as  a  rule  make  but  a  feeble 
growth  the  first  season,  hence  many  suc- 
cuml)  to  low  Winter  temperatures.  In 
mild  climates  and  with  dry,  open  soils 
the  vine  may  be  successfully  planted  in 
the  Fall.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
period  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  graded 
and  well-matured  roots  early  enough  for 
planting. 

Chore  is  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best-fertilizer  to  apply 
'i  ' ,ie  newly  planted  vineyard.  In  view 
|,ast  experiences  it  seems  advisable 
Tf  1  y  incorporate  well-rotted 

stable  manure  in  the  soil  before  the  plant- 
jog  is  done.  After  the  young  vine  has 
'•'gun  to  put  forth  its  leaves  about  three 
V"1,ce*1  nitrate  of  soda  well  scattered 

}}  circle  of  three  feet  in  diameter  about 
each  vine  has  proven  highly  beneficial. 

F.  E.  GI.ADWIN. 


Thousands  of  Whirling 
Scissor-Like  Edges  Cut, 
Grind  and  Pulverize 
the  Grain 


SHOWN  above  is  a  pair  of 
the  famous  patented  self- 
sharpening,  steel  grinding 
plates,  used  exclusively  in  Letz 
Feed  Mills. 

These  plates  have  revolutionized  grind¬ 
ing  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs.  They  mean 
double-grinding  capacity — cut  usual  feed 
costs  in  half — enable  farmers  to  econom¬ 
ically  grind  and  mix  their  own  feed  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  it  ready  mixed. 

Note  the  keen  -  cutting,  scissor -like 
edges  of  these  plates.  Thousands  to  a 
set!  These  plates  with  cutting  edges 
grinding  in  opposite  directions  cut,  grind, 
and  pulverize  to  dust  in  one  operation. 

No  other  process  is  so  fine-cutting,  so 
light-running,  so  durable  and  has  such 
capacity. 


Letz  Grinding  Plates  are  seif- 
sharpening.  They  grind  every¬ 
thing  grindable.  They  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  outwear  three  sets  of 
ordinary  grinding  plates. 


Cut  down  your  feed  costs,  increase 
your  stock  profits  by  rationing  your 
animals  on  ground  feed.  Grind  with  the 
Letz.  There  is  a  Letz  Mill  for  every 
grinding  requirement. 

Every  mill  is  backed  by  30  years  of 
experience.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  users  attest  to  Letz  supremacy. 
Investigate ! 

Free.  Two  books  that  every  feeder 
should  read — our  Catalog  and  “Scientific 
Feeding.”  Write  for  them  NOW. 


Poultry  Raiser* 
Write  for 
Poultry  Book 


AUTHORIZED 
AGENTS  ' 


Afmtricm  j  Leadimg  Feed  \ftU 


Bay  at  this  "Sign 
of  th e  Lets'  '  and 
get  dependable 
grinder  service. 
Displayed  by 
leading  dealer e 
everywhere. 


America's  Leading  Feed  Mill 


LET Z  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


310  EAST  ROAD 


CROWN  POINT,  INDIANA 


Wholesale  Distributing  Houses  in  46  States  Insure  Prompt  Service  Thru  Lets  Dealers  Everywhere 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


CAI  I/rjl  Threshes  eowpeas  and  soybean* 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  llkd  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking;  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  80  trer. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. .Morristown, Tenn. 


-  At  low  a* 
$10 

For  llorUlrr  Si 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


135- ACRE  EQUIPPED  FARM  BARGAIN 

!a  mile  from  village  andK.lt.  15  acres  timber,  sugar 
bush  and  evaporator.  Good  set  or  buildings  running 
water,  lit  head  cattle  (4  registered!  team,  tools  and  crops 
included,  for  if?. MOO.  Serious  illness,  reason  for  selling. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  forms  for  sale. 

HkNUETII.IiE  KHAI.  ESTATE  itiI  NCT,  Inc  .  Dept  I.  OltaD,  S.  T, 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 


wood  SAW 


is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog# 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Pnt 
land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 
/Si  Farm  Ditcher 

l&li*  Terracer 
— ^  and  Grader 
Wont,  is*  any  poll.  Mdw  »'V"-9h»p*.l  ditch 
or  clconj  ditcl.0.  down  4  ft.  deep.  AU  steoi. 
R.T.nl bio.  Adjustable.  Writ*  for  FnoBook. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRIDER  CO.,  lac. 
Bu  334,  Owetufcor*.  Ky. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL'’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  jwiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  asked  the  postmaster  this  morning  who  took  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  he  answered  me:  “I  guess 
that,  nearly  everyone  iu  the  place  takes  it  but  mo.”  I 
said,  “Then  I  am  going  to  send  it.  to  you.”  c.  n.  n. 
Long  Island. 

WELL,  the  postmaster  cannot  be  criticized  for 
such  a  contribution  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  cam¬ 
paign.  As  for  our  friends  and  helpers,  “their  name 
is  legion.” 

* 

When  “labor”  can  largely  control  the  price  of  its 
product  (labor)  and  say  what  it  shall  receive,  regardless 
of  any  dire  results  which  may  follow,  the  farmer  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  something  to  sav  about  what  price 
he  should  get  for  his  labor,  because  if  anyone  gets  a 
small  return  for  the  number  of  hours  he  puts  iu  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  farmer.  n. 

O  class  of  workmen  on  earth  put  in  longer  hours 
throughout  the  year  than  the  farmers.  No  class 
does  more  vitally  necessary  work.  No  class  receives 
a  smaller  actual  cash  return  for  an  hour's  hard  labor 
than  the  ordinary  farmer.  And  the  world  is  fed  and 
clothed  by  this  same  ordinary  farmer — not  the  scien¬ 
tific  or  factory  farmer — but  the  plain  men  who  do 
their  own  work.  These  men  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  fair  labor  return.  They  see  the  government  paying 
twice  as  much  as  they  receive  for  inferior  and  less 
necessary  labor,  and  they  see  city  laboring  men  en¬ 
forcing  their  demands  through  organization.  Who 
can  wonder  that,  farmers  have  at  last,  determined  to 
get  together  and  enforce  their  right,  to  a  fair  return? 
Who  can  blame  them  for  doing  it? 

* 

WE  continue  to  receive  reports  from  farmers 
who  say  that  some  dairymen  are  using  oleo 
and  other  butter  substitutes,  while  selling  their  own 
dairy  products.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  any 
such  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  is  general  among 
farmers.  It.  is  rank  disloyalty  to  his  business  and 
his  neighbor’s  for  a  man  to  patronize  a  fraud  and 
counterfeit  which  is  undermining  bis  own  business. 
Yet  the  Chenango  County  Farm  Bureau  Xews  says: 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  by  farmer  leaders 
about  the  “oleo”  booths  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Last  year  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  fair  for  the  entire 
week,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  much  amusement  to  me  to 
see  farmers  and  their  wives  step  up  to  these  “oleo” 
booths,  eat  down  crackers  smeared  with  grease,  lap  their 
chops  and  walk  away  with  a  souvenir  handbag  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  I  also  went  all  around  the  grounds 
looking  for  a  farmers’  or  a  League  booth  where  butter 
■was  given  out.  but  I  could  not  find  one  anywhere.  Many 
farmers  have  forgotten  how  butter  tastes. 

We  cannot  sec  any  cause  for  amusement  in  that 
incident.  It  is  more  an  occasion  for  sadness.  Two 
years  ago  we  saw  much  the  same  thing.  Several  of 
us  stood  out  and  protested  against  serving  oleo  at  a 
farmers’  exhibition.  As  a  result  all  the  farmers 
near  by  joined  in  and  several  of  them  stood  by  all 
the  afternoon  and  talked  against  “oleo.”  That  is 
the  way  we  must  do  it  ourselves.  Get  right  out  and 
figlit  evil  and  fraud  openly. 

* 

WE  understand  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
derives  most  of  its  profits  from  what  are 
known  as  by-products.  These  side  lines  were  not 
considered  originally.  One  by  one  they  have  been 
developed-  from  what  was  formerly  thrown  away. 
Many  years  ago  the  seed  and  hulls  of  cotton  were 
burned  or  dumped  into  the  liver  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Now  oil,  feed  and  other  materials  are  taken  from 
these  wastes,  so  that  they  are  worth  more  than  the 
lint.  Probably  the  by-products  of  the  packing  and 
slaughter  houses  pay  greater  profit  than  the  meat 
food.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  our  great  indus¬ 
tries.  In  the  end  it  must  also  be  worked  out  with 
our  fruit  industry.  The  by-products  of  the  apple 
will  some  day  rank  with  those  of  oil  or  cotton  in 
profit.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  pasteurized 
apple  juice  should  not  take  the  place  of  the  multitude 
of  “soft  drinks”  now  poured  down  the  American 
throat.  The  people  would  be  better  for  this  substi¬ 


tution  of  an  invigorating  juice  for  the  combination 
of  water  and  gas  now  consumed.  The  nation  would 
be  better  off  if  the  immense  tribute  paid  for  "soft 
drinks”  was  distributed  among  fruit  growers  rather 
than  a  few  manufacturers.  The  pomace  left,  after 
pressing  out  the  juice  will  in  the  future  be  used  for 
jelly  making  and  then  dried  for  cattle  feed,  while  the 
seeds  have  value  for  making  perfumes.  Following 
the  development  of  other  lines  of  industry,  all  these 
things  must  be  worked  out  in  the  future  until  the 
waste  gives  as  large  a  return  as  the  salable  fruit. 
That  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  handle  the 
immense  crops  due  when  the  younger  orchards  come 
into  bearing. 

* 

AST  week  we  printed  a  statement  about  the 
legality  of  working  school  children  under  1(1 
years  in  New  York  State.  Now  we  are  asked  about 
the  law  in  New  Jersey.  The  following  answers  the 
question.  It  is  important  in  these  days  when  farm 
labor  is  so  unreliable  and  so  necessary: 

Section  227  of  the  101S  edition  of  the  New  Jersey 
School  Law  provides  that  children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  16  who  desire  to  work  in  order  to  support  them¬ 
selves  or  families  may  have  issued  to  them  age  and 
working  certificates,  which  entitle  them  to  work  at  hours 
when  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session,  but  not  before 
6  a.  m.  nor  after  7  p.  m.  The  employment,  however,  the 
law  specifies,  is  to  be  light  employment,  such  as  running 
errands,  selling  papers  and  blacking  shoes,  etc.  There  is 
a  penalty  provided  in  the  law  of  $50  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  one  year,  or  both,  for  violators  of  the  above 
provisions,  but  there  is  a  proviso  “that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  child  employed 
iu  agricultural  pursuits.” 

The  law  has  accordingly  been  construed  to  mean  that 
children  may  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  outside  of 
school  hours  without  applying  to  them  the  above  provis¬ 
ions  of  law,  which  require  age  and  working  certificates 
to  lie  issued  for  the  employments  enumerated  in  the  law. 

JOHN  KN RIGHT. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 

* 

THERE  is  at  least  one  question  over  which  the 
two  political  parties  In  New  York  divide  clearly. 
That  is  daylight  saving.  Judge  Miller  comes  out 
against  the  present  law.  He  apparently  favors  the 
bill  which  Gov.  Smith  vetoed.  That  bill  repealed 
the  present  law,  but  gave  New  York  City  the  right  to 
adopt  daylight  saving  if  the  city  people  desired  it. 
Gov.  Smith  vetoed  that  bill  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
a  compromise,  and  that  the  State  should  not  have 
any  divided  time.  He  claimed  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  wanted  daylight  saving — therefore  the  law 
should  enforce  if.  The  Governor  was  misinformed 
on  the  subject.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  farmers  op¬ 
posed  daylight  saving  because  they  can  clearly  show 
that  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  their  business.  The 
daylight  savers  are  almost  entirely  located  in  the 
cities.  They  are  unable  to  show  that  the  change  of 
time  adds  in  any  way  to  productive  energy  or  indus¬ 
trial  profit.  They  demand  it  because  it  gives  a 
longer  time  for  rest  or  play.  There  may  be  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this,  but  to  the  great  majority  daylight 
saving  means  extra  pleasure  to  city  workers  and 
extra  worry  to  country  people.  The  position  taken 
by  most  daylight  sa  vers  is  thoroughly  selfish.  They 
are  willing  to  enforce  undoubted  hardships  and 
trouble  upon  farmers  in  order  that  they  may  have 
more  play  time.  It  thus  comes  to  be  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  country  and  the  city,  although  thousands 
of  city  workmen  are  opposed  to  daylight  saving. 
With  most,  farmers  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  local  issue  in  the  campaign. 

This  storm  and  its  results  have  placed  some  * *f  us 
(who  have  no  outside  income)  where  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
can  get  on  our  feet  again  without  some  outside  help.  It 
is  not  altogether  the  loss  of  buildings,  hut  the  loss  and 
damage  to  crops,  machinery,  stock  aud  so  on,  that  make 
the  Winter  just-  coming  on  a  hard  one  to  face.  Also  we 
got  notice  our  milk  plant  would  stop  buying  milk  en¬ 
tirely  October  I,  so  that  leaves  us  without  a  market  for 
our  only  cash  crop. 

HAT  comes  from  one  of  the  farmers  whose  barns 
were  destroyed  by  that  cyclone  iu  Allegheny 
Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  printed  pictures  of  the  ruin  left 
in  the  wake  of  this  storm,  and  there  are  others  to 
follow.  No  harder  farm  outlook  can  be  imagined 
than  that  which  confronts  these  farmers  at  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Winter.  They  are  mostly  men  of  middle  age. 
independent  and  self-respecting  Americans,  who  sud¬ 
denly  and  without  warning  find  the  business  of  a 
lifetime  destroyed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Such  men  never  would  ask  for  help,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  calamity  like  this  they  deserve  it,  and  the  help¬ 
ing  by  other  farmers  will  be  the  finest  test  of 
brotherhood  and  true  co-operation  among  farmers. 
The  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  are 
at  work  collecting  a  fund  to  help  put  these  men  on 
their  feet.  We  have  already  been  able  to  help  in 
selling  some  of  those  surplus  cows,  but  money  is 
needed  to  finance  these  farmers  and  give  them  a 
chance.  Some  of  our  readers  have  already  contrib¬ 
uted  and  others  will  want  to  do  so.  You  may  send 
such  contributions  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  they 
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nre  forwarded.  Here  is  a  real  chance  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  Christian  charity. 

HERE  has  been  a  great  demand  for  ground  lime¬ 
stone  this  season.  The  manufacturers  have 
been  unable  to  supply  all  that  was  needed  before  Fall 
seeding.  The  freight  situation  is  so  bad  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  limestone  will  not  Ik*  delivered  until 
long  after  the  grain  and  grass  seed  are  in  the  ground. 
Even  with  this  situation  farmers  need  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  lime  this  Fall.  Our  advice  is  to  scatter  the 
limestone  right  over  the  seeding.  Right,  on  top  of  the 
ground?  Yes.  We  would  not  advise  such  practice 
generally  for  burned  lime,  but  experiments  certainly 
show  that  ground  limestone  may  be  used  right  on  top 
of  the  ground  with  profit.  Some  farmers  go  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  it  is  always  more  profitable  to  spread 
the  limestone  on  top  of  the  soil  and  leave  it.  there. 
We  think  the  best  practice  is  to  work  the  lime  into 
the  upper  soil  after  plowing,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  limestone,  when  spread  right  on  the  surface, 
does  give  results.  We  would,  therefore,  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  limestone  at  any  time  before  bard  freezing. 
Get  all  you  can  of  it  and  spread  it  on  the  young  grain 
and  grass.  In  most  rotations  that  is  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  If  you  could  not  get.  a  supply  in  time  to  work 
in  with  the  seeding,  put  it  on  at  any  time  this  Fall. 

HAVE  you  noticed  the  great  work  done  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  at  the  egg-laying  contests? 
At  both  Storrs  and  Vineland  the  Beds  lead  by  good 
margins,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  headed.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  these  contests  -the  Leghorns  bad  a 
“walk-over.”  Then  came  the  spurt,  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  but  the  Leghorns  retained  the  title  of  “egg- 
laying  machines.”  And  now  the  Reds  have  plainly 
shown  that  they  are  in  the  egg  business,  too.  Their 
eggs  may  cost  more  to  produce,  and  they  may  have  a 
brown  tint,  they  may  not  be  as  profitable — but  for 
two  years  now  the  bead  of  the  egg  procession  has 
carried  a  red  banner. 

WE  have  had  all  sorts  of  propositions  put  up 
to  us.  but  usually  our  readers  are  able  to 
help  us  out.  Here  is  something  new.  A  labor  outfit 
consisting  of  a  skilled  farmer  and  his  family  and  a 
group  of  farmerettes  have  carried  on  a  successful 
campaign  iu  New  England.  They  have  produced 
a  great  crop  of  bigli-dass  beans  and  potatoes,  picked 
and  packed  a  big  apple  crop  and  bustled  generally. 
Now  this  efficient  outfit  would  like  to  keep  together 
and  go  south  for  Winter  work.  They  can  travel  in 
their  own  trucks,  board  themselves  and  be  of  almost 
as  little  trouble  as  a  flock  of  migratory  birds.  They 
are  trained  to  efficient  work,  know  just  what  to 
do  and  want  to  keep  together  for  the  Winter  season. 
They  could  handle  a  Southern  fruit  farm  or  garden 
in  the  most  approved  shape.  Now  who.  in  this  time 
of  labor  shortage,  wants  sueli  an  outfit  for  Winter's 
work?  The  scheme  of  organizing  such  efficient 
units  and  working  them  at  both  ends  of  the  country 
looks  right  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
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FFICIAL  returns  from  the  recent  New  York 
primary  election  have  now  been  given  out. 
For  Governor,  Judge  Miller  received  270,963  votes 
and  Senator  Thompson  143,040.  There  were  also 
about  25,000  votes  for  Senator  Thompson  as  the 
Prohibition  candidate.  Therefore  our  estimate  of 
160,000  votes  for  Thompson  was  about  10,000  short 
of  the  actual  returns.  In  the  vote  for  Senator,  Mrs. 
Ella  C.  Boole  polled  90,491  votes,  with  some  25,000 
additional  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  Mr.  Payne 
46.039  votes,  and  Senator  Wadsworth  270,084.  In 
tin*  Democratic  primary  Mr.  Walker  was  easily  nomi¬ 
nated  as  the  candidate  for  Senator.  Senator  Thomp¬ 
son  will  run  for  Governor  on  the  Prohibition  ticket, 
while  Mrs.  Boole  will  make  the  race  for  Senator. 
It  is  not  known  yet  how  much  of  a  figure  these 
candidates  will  cut.  Their  vote  in  the  primary  was 
a  surprise  to  iho  politicians.  Party  lines  are  loosely 
drawn  and,  in  the  case  of  Senator  Wadsworth  at 
least,  there  will  be  strong  opposition  from  the  “dry 
vote.  In  ease  of  a  “landslide”  be  will  be  swept 
through.  With  a  close  vote  his  chances  would  be 
classed  as  doubtful. 


Brevities 

\\  B  )i)uh.  if  pos.s  ible.  to  select  the  ears  of  corn  which 
mature  earliest,  for  seed.  Of  course  they  must  be  good 
specimens  of  the  variety. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that  where  pota¬ 
toes  are  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun  after  digging  the 
danger  from  rot  or  blight  in  storage  is  reduced. 

vVe  have  dozens  of  questions  about  using  old  barrels 
for  storing  eider.  Among  them  are  whisky,  petroleum . 
wood  alcohol,  linseed  or  tar  barrels!  We  do  not  advise 
their  use.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  clean  them 
fully.  The  best  way  is  to  swab  them  out  with  boiling 
water  and  lye  and  then  run  a  jet  of  live  steam  into  them 
for  at  least  half  an  hour. 


A  Statement  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 

The  directors  of  the  Dairymen's  League  issued  a 
statement  September  2*  regarding  the  October  price 
for  milk.  Earlier  in  the  month  these  directors  de¬ 
rided  to  ask  $3.85  for  October  milk.  After  two 
weeks'  negotiations  they  found  that  the  dealers 
would  not  pay  that,  price,  and  they  therefore  dropped 
20  cents  on  their  figures.  They  say  that  this  price 
of  $3.65  is  41  cents  below  the  cost  of  production,  yet 
because  of  market  conditions  the  directors  thought 
best,  not  to  force  the  issue  to  a  strike  at  this  time. 
This  price  of  $3.65  is  for  milk  testing  three  per  cent 
bntterfat  in  the  200  to  210  mile  zone.  Those  who 
live  beyond  this  zone  will  receive  somewhat  less, 
price  depending  upon  the  freight  rate.  Farmers  will 
also  receive  four  cents  per  point  for  every  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  above  three  per  cent.  The  League 
statement  says:  Even  at  the  low  price  at  which 
League  milk  is  offered,  all  of  the  milk  will  not  he 
moved.  The  manufacturers  in  League  territory  have 
served  notice  upon  the  organization  that  they  will 
not  keep  their  plants  open  to  buy  milk  at  any  price 
until  such  time  as  market  conditions  improve.  This 
means  that  about  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  League 
members  will  be  without  their  regular  market  after 
the  beginning  of  October.  The  directors  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  say  that  a  controversy  or  a  strike 
at  this  time  would  have  brought  the  cheaper  milk 
now  going  into  the  condensery  into  the  market  to 
defeat  the  farmers.  Even  if  the  dairymen  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  they  say  these  dealers  would  have  forced 
tlie  price  up  to  the  consumer,  reducing  consumption. 
The  directors  also  say  that  they  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  tin*  market  conditions  which  declining  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  products  have  produced  in  the  country. 
They  apparently  think  the  movement  toward  lower 
prices  has  begun.  The  farmers  were  the  last  of  all 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  increase  in  prices. 
Thousands  of  them  never  did  benefit  at  all,  because 
they  were  charged  more  for  everything  they  bought 
long  before  any  increase  in  the  price  of  their  product 
was  evident,  and  now  they  are  first  of  all  to  have 
flic  price  of  their  product  cut  down. 

The  statement  says  that  the  dairymen  are  signing 
up  on  the  new  plan  as  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  with  the  view  of 
pooling  the  milk  and  of  controlling  the  country  end 
of  the  business  to  the  end  that  the  markets  will  not 
be  constantly  threatened  by  the  interference  of  the 
dealers.  Farmers  have  come  to  see  that  some  prac¬ 
tical  plan  must  be  adopted  to  treat  all  members  alike 
and  to  avoid  hardships  to  some,  while  others  are 
favored  with  regular  output  and  better  prices,  but 
they  reason  that  pooling  cannot  do  more  than  make 
an  even  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  to  all.  It 
cannot  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  returns,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  other  things  being  equal,  it  will 
necessarily  reduce  the  sum  total  by  the  extra  cost 
of  the  pooling  plan.  The  dealers  dominate  the  city 
markets,  as  the  statement  says,  and  so  long  as  the 
milk  trust  dominates  the  market  it  will  dictate  prices, 
and  it  will  limit  the  consumption  and  determine  the 
size  of  the  surplus  by  the  price  it  makes  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Inflated  prices  of  everything  during  the  war 
tended  to  obscure  these  conditions,  though  they  have 
always  been  apparent  to  close  and  experienced  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  problem.  Compared  with  the  price  of 
supplies  the  farmers  have  to  buy.  and  the  juice  of 
l  atter  and  cheese,  the  price  of  raw  milk  has  never 
been  comparatively  so  low  before.  In  the  old  days 
dealers  made  the  prices,  but  accepted  all  the  milk 
in  the  territory.  Now  they  propose  to  take  only 
"hat  they  want,  and  producers  who  are  not  equijqied 
to  make  the  most  out  of  milk  by  manufacturing  will 
he  embarrassed,  though  for  ourselves  we  do  not  take 
the  surplus  scare  seriously,  and  we  believe  at  this 
price  the  milk  will  be  generally  absorbed  by  the 
dealers,  though  there  may  be  a  temporary  amount 
h‘tr  <m  the  producer’s  hands.  The  dealers  do  not 
agree  to  take  the  surplus  now.  yet  the  price  is  a  cent 
a  quart  below  the  estimated  cost  of  production.  We 
cannot  see  how  pooling  the  returns  will  allure  them 
compel  them  to  pay  more. 


The  New  Housing  Legislation 

1  tie  special  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
!  -Isst‘d  a  number  of  so-called  housing  laws.  The 
■  uain  object  of  this  session  was  to  try  to  relieve  the 
renting  situation  in  New  York  City.  There  lias  been 
comparatively  little  building  during  the  last  three 
tour  years,  and  this,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
•tion,  has  made  it  difficult  for  many  peojile  to  find 
comfortable  homes.  As  the  result,  some  of  those  who 
are  aide  to  do  so  have  moved  out  into  the  country, 
"here  they  usually  find  more  comfortable  quarters, 
in  some  cases  the  landlords  have  raised  their  rents 
beyond  a  reasonable  figure,  although  it  is  true  that 
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their  expenses  have  increased  heavily.  The  Legis 
lafnre  passed  a  number  of  laws  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

That  a  landlord  cannot  dispossess  a  tenant  unless  he 
desires  to  obtain  possession  for  personal  use.  intends  to 
build  a  new  dwelling  house,  non-payment  of  rent,  or 
where  the  tenant  is  objectionable. 

That  local  legislative  bodies  may  exempt  new  dwell¬ 
ings  from  taxation  for  10  years. 

That  a  landlord  cannot  dispossess  a  tenant  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  an  inerease  in  rent,  providing  the  tenant 
pays  the  old  rate. 

That  a  landlord  shall  not  increase  the  rent  of  a 
tenant  pending  litigation  with  the  renter. 

That  hold-over  actions  shall  not  obtain  except  in  cases 
where  the  tenant  is  an  undesirable. 

These  laws  are  all  aimed  at  the  landlords  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  easier  for  the  tenant  to  obtain  a 
home  and  avoid  eviction.  The  laws  are  drastic  in 
tying  up  the  powers  of  the  landlord  in  an  effort  to 
raise  rent  or  compel  a  tenant  to  move  in  ease  he 
will  not  pay  the  new  rate  readily.  The  law  granting 
local  governments  the  power  to  exempt  new  build¬ 
ings  from  taxation  is  opposed  by  many  citizens,  who 
feel  that  it  is  an  injustice  and  discrimination  against 
property  holders.  Tt  is  felt  that  under  this  provision 
speculators  may  he  able  to  borrow  money,  put  uj>  a 
large  number  of  new  buildings,  and  avoid  all  taxa¬ 
tion  for  10  years,  which  in  many  cases  would  give 
them  a  total  saving  of  nearly  35  per  cent.  The 
farmers  and  country  people  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  legislation.  Tn  many  cases  it  would 
be  far  better  to  encourage  many  city  people  to  move 
out  into  the  country  and  rent  some  of  the  unoccupied 
buildings  now  standing  idle  upon  farms.  That  would 
be  the  one  solution  of  the  housing  problem  which  the 
city  people  do  not  seem  to  consider.  It  is  now  jiossi- 
ble  for  many  of  the  town  people  to  get  back  and 
forth  from  the  country  easily.  Thousands  of  them 
are  already  doing  it.  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
have  a  new  distribution  of  population  instead  of 
piling  more  and  more  people  up  in  the  town. 


Western  Farmers  and  Wool 

Reports  from  the  Middle  West  show  great  activity 
among  farmers  in  organizing  for  the  handling  and 
sale  of  their  products.  In  Ohio  the  wool  growers 
have  developed  a  strong  association.  It  started  in 
May.  IMS,  with  15  members.  They  now  have  20,000, 
and  the  association  handled  2.000.000  pounds  of 
wool.  Now  we  are  told  that  contracts  have  just 
been  closed  whereby  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  gets  control  of  headquarters  for  their  business. 
They  have  secured  a  grouj)  of  buildings  just  outside 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  there  is  a  storage  capacity 
for  S. 000. 000  pounds.  They  propose  to  develop  a 
capacity  for  50.000,000  pounds.  The  property  covers 
more  than  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is  well  sup- 
jdied  with  railroad  simrs  and  streets  for  trucking. 
The  buildings  are  very  well  equipped  for  handling 
the  business.  The  Ohio  association  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  to  $500,000,  and  only  a  small  jiov- 
tion  will  be  issued  at  the  present  time.  The  amount 
of  stock  issued  to  any  individual  will  be  limited  to 
about  $1,000.  The  shareholders  in  any  county  will 
be  pro-rated  according  to  the  wool  production  of 
that  county.  This  new  warehouse  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  bonded  warehouse 
under  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  license  will  permit  it  to  isstte  warehouse 
certificates,  which  are  accepted  as  collateral  at  the 
bank.  This  big  enterprise  will,  if  worked  out  care¬ 
fully.  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  wool  growers 
of  Ohio,  and  is  only  one  of  many  stej>s  soon  to  be 
taken  all  over  the  country  for  thorough  organization 
of  farmers. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
of  13  States  has  called  for  a  national  wool-selling 
agency.  Each  of  these  States  has  organized  what 
is  called  a  State  wool  pool.  These  wool  pools  cover 
about  30.000,000  pounds  of  wool  now  in  storage.  The 
object  is  to  hold  this  wool  until  a  fair  market  price 
can  be  obtained.  The  object  of  the  national  pool  is 
to  preveut  one  State  from  competing  with  the  other, 
and  thus  enabling  the  wool  buyers  to  keep  down  the- 
price.  This  method  of  controlling  the  wool  crop  is 
entirely  different  from  the  old  plan  of  selling  each 
individual  fleece  at  the  front  gate,  as  was  formerly 
done.  It  is  evident  that  the  wool  buyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  watching  these  operations  very  closely 
in  order  to  create  public  sentiment  against  them,  and 
accusing  the  farmer  of  profiteering.  The  Wall  Street 
Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

While  our  farmers  have  had  extraordinary  prosperity, 
they  still  deserve  a  great  ileal  of  sympathy  which  they 
do  not  get.  But  some  of  them  are  going  the  wrong  way 
about  getting  it.  Co-operation  is  an  excellent  thing  if 
undertaken  in  good  faith.  But  co-operation  to  extort 
famine  prices  out  of  a  world’s  necessities  is  merely  a 
form  of  profiteering,  and  its  inevitable  failure  will 
neither  receive  nor  deserve  sympathy. 
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The  only  trouble  with  that  is  that  these  wool 
growers  are  not  attempting  in  any  way  to  extort 
famine  prices.  They  will  obtain  fair  prices,  a  very 
different  thing  indeed  from  famine  prices. 


Apple  Prices  in  New  York 

New  York  apple  growers  have  their  troubles  this 
year.  There  is  a  large  crop,  and  for  various  reasons 
the  demand  is  limited.  It  is  often  impossible  for 
growers  to  obtain  packages.  The  railroad  service 
is  also  very  bad,  and  rhe  markets  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  slumped  as  has  seldom  been  known  before. 
Our  reports  indicate  that  prices  vary.  From  Wayne 
County  a  report  comes  that  buyers  are  offering  all 
the  way  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  for  “tree 
run”  of  good  quality.  Some  of  the  packing  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  offered  $4.50  j>er  barrel  for  A 
grade  packed.  Cider  apples  are  bringing  around 
3;>  to  50  cents  per  hundred.  In  Ulster  County  very 
few  apple  buyers  are  yet  reported.  In  fact,  the 
apple  business  has  hardly  oj>ened  uj>  except  for  a 
few  sales  through  co-operative  associations.  Best 
Greenings  are  bringing  $5.50,  the  grower  to  pack  and 
furnish  barrels.  One  lot  of  extra  McIntosh  has 
been  quoted  at  $7  j>cr  barrel.  Several  growers 
have  sold  their  fruit  at  $4  per  barrel,  while  eider 
apples  are  quoted  at  50  cents  per  hundred.  Tn 
Dutchess  County  the  conditions  have  not  yet  set¬ 
tled  down.  One  large  buyer  is  said  to  be  offering 
$2.50  per  barrel  for  tree  run  fruit,  he  to  furnish 
the  crates,  which  the  fruit  grower  fills  and  returns. 
So  much  has  been  offered  at  that  figure  that  the 
1  'rice  later  dropped  to  $2.  with  the  buyer  making 
a  close  selection  and  rejecting  some  orchards.  Some 
sales  of  grade  A  fruit  have  brought  $4.75,  the 
grower  to  pick,  pack  and  furnish  the  barrels.  Of 
course  at  these  prices,  there  can  be  no  profit.  Our 
reporter  in  Dutchess  County  makes  the  following 
statement : 


There  are  very  'large  offerings  of  good  commercial 
apples  which  find  no  buyer  at  any  reasonable  price. 
Many  growers  having  50  to  X)  barrels  of  Winter 
fruit  are  without  packages  rim  hi  the  absence  of  an 
offer  on  their  fruit-  a *-e  .contemjdr.t  ig  shaking  them  and 
selling  for  cider.  There  is  apparently  a  very  large 
r  mmt  of  grade  A  surr.;  ed  fruit  that  will  be  h:  u- 
<  d  in  this  way  this  \< :  r  unless  the  market  becomes 
mole  active.  Many  of  mu*  growers  will  not  riake  an 
earnest  effort,  to  find  pickers  and  pay  the  higli  prices 
demanded  with  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  get  a 
fair  price  for  the  fruit. 

Cider  apple  buyers  are  offering  65  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  anil  will  unquestionably  get  very  large  offerings 
at  this  figure  It  appears  certain  that  much  fruit  that 
might  pack  A  grade  will  go  into  eider  at  this  figure, 
the  cuter  manufacturers  will  buy  up  many  carloads 
at  a  price  whieh  will  only  pay  the  growers  for  their 
labor  in  harvesting  and  hauling. 


!|E?500  l!it.-™"'“n"iv";?  2&J  1®» 


How  the  Retailers  Manage 

The  daily  papers  have,  of  late,  been  filled  with 
statements  about  a  cut  in  jiricos  for  necessities.  The 
most  careful  investigation  fails  to  find  any  evidence 
of  tiiis  “cut  except  in  the  jirices  j>uid  to  farmers 
for  food  products.  These  have  certainly  been  cut 
to  the  death.  In  our  own  case  all  farm  produets  are 
being  sold  at  least  ::i)  jier  cent  lower  than  last  year. 
Housekeepers  who  finally  lmy  this  food  assure  us 
that  there  has  been  no  “cut’*  in  their  prices,  The 
game  has  simply  been  to  gouge  the  farmer,  hold  up 
the  consumer  and  make  the  latter  think  that  the 
farmer  is  robbing  him.  The  director  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  puts  it  this  way: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  announcements  of  price  reduc¬ 
tions,  ns  they  have  lately  appeared  in  the  press,  have 
hi  i-ii  calculated  to  create  in  the  minds  of  consumers  the 
impression  t ha r  these  price  reductions  might  be  expected 
at  once  in  retail  stores.  Obviously,  this  is  not  possible, 
because  all  retail  stores  are  carrying  heavy  stocks  of 
merchandise  purchased  prior  to  the  reductions  made  bv 
the  manufacturers. 

I  o  cut  prices  on  merchandise  purchased  at  peak  prices 
would  involve  a  very  heavy  loss,  not  only  on  prospective 
profits,  but  in  actual  capital  employed  by  the  retailer 
in  his  business. 

Now  what  we  want  to  know  is  why  the  same  law 
should  not  be  applied  to  farmers.  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  crop  at  great  extra  expense.  Every  item 
of  cost  is  heavier  than  ever  before.  It  never  cost 
so  much  to  put  a  bushel  or  pound  of  our  products 
on  the  market  as  it  lias  this  year.  The  retail  dealers 
propose  to  hold  up  the  consumers  in  order  to  get 
back  their  cost  and  a  profit.  The  farmers  are  ex- 
peeted  and  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  goods  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cost.  They  are  expected  to  do  it  because 
they  have  always  done  so.  They  are  compelled  to 
do  it  because  they  have  not  the  power  of  organiza¬ 
tion  needed  to  prevent  the  outrage. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Soldiers  of  the  Golden  Plume 

My  soldiers  of  the  golden  plume 
Are  marching  forth  today; 

The  valleys  of  iho  Autumn  bloom 
Are  glorious  all  the  way; 

The  asters  flank  them  in  the  lane, 

And  around  the  world  they  run — 
Brave  soldiers  of  the  Fall  again, 

I '.right  plumed  against  the  sun. 

The  irou  weed’s  purple  coronals  toss 
< >n  tall  stems  by  the  road; 

The  meadow  marvel’s  sunbeams  boss 
The  path  the  storm  wind  strode; 

And  by  the  highways  of  blown  dust, 

And  o’er  the  fields  of  dream, 

My  soldiers  of  the  goldenrod 
In  ranks  of  splendor  gleam. 

I  low  stately  and  how  brave  they  tread 
The  vestige  of  the  year. 

'When  Summer  leaves  her  fields  of  dead 
For  Autumn’s  mothering  tear! 

Iiow  courtly  in  their  conscious  pride 
They  guard  ’mid  weed  and  grass 
The  highways  of  the  countryside 
Where  ranks  of  dreams  must  pass. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

SrcvKKM,  correspondents  have  asked  us 
for  the  origin  of  the  term  “gone  west,” 
used  by  soldiers  overseas  as  a  euphemism 
for  death.  We  have  never  seen  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  this,  except  that  it  origin¬ 
ated  among  the  Australian  troops.  In 
reading  “Unexplored  New  Guinea,”  by 
W.  N.  Beaver  (who  himself  “went  west” 
in  the  fighting  at  Polygon  Wood),  we 
find  that  according  to  Papuan  legend, 
Sido,  the  mythical  hero  of  the  Fly  River 
region  of  New  Guinea,  went  to  Adiri,  the 
far  west,  when  killed,  and  thus  Papuans 
who  die  are  said  to  go  west.  Australian 
miners  and  traders  in  New  Guinea  would 
naturally  incorporate  the  expression  in 
their  slang,  and  thus  the  term  would 
travel  to  Australia,  and  around  the  world 
to  France  and  Belgium. 

* 

Recent  statistics  given  out  by  the 
Health  and  Accident  Underwriters’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Chicago  state  that,  every  year 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  •pt^ilation 
of  fh  United  Slates  falls  dHhliilnirs, 
gets  run  over,  trips  into  open  manholes, 
leans  too  far  out  of  the  window,  peers 
into  a  gun  that  is  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
loaded  or  drowns.  The  result  is  that 
I1.0o7.000  persons  are  injured  every  year. 
Also  10.000  are  killed  accidentally  every 
year.  During  the  war  ”1,000  Americans 
were  killed  in  battle,  whereas  right  at 
home  with  no  battle  going  on  120,000 
Americans  died  of  accidents  during  the 
same  period,  according  to  figures  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  conference.  We  need  a 
vigorous  campaign  devoted  to  “safety 
first.”  Many  accidents,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  are  preventable,  and  are  due  to 
some  one  “taking  a  chance.”  It  pays  to 
la*  careful,  and  many  of  us  need  more 
education  on  this  subject. 

tjc 

Out  of  3,577  divorce  suits  filed  in 
Chicago  during  a  recent  year,  we  are  told 
that  only  70  of  the  plaintiffs  owned 
homes,  and  more  than  00  per  cent  of  the 
couples  were  without  children.  Home 
and  children  still  remain  the  finest 
foundation  for  harmonious  marriage. 

* 

Every  year,  at  this  time,  we  are  asked 
to  repeat  the  recipe  for  preparing  apple 
butter.  The  following  is  a  standard  for¬ 
mula  :  Apple  butter  should  be  made  from 
new  cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  and  not 
yet  fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle  with  cider  and  boil  until  reduced 
one-half.  Then  boil  another  kettleful  in 
the  same  way.  and  so  continue  until  you 
have  sufficient,  quantity.  To  every  four 
gallons  of  boiled  cider  allow  a  half-bushel 
of  nice  juicy  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
quartered.  The  cider  should  be  boiled  the 
day  before  you  make  the  apple  butter. 
Fill  a  very  large  kettle  with  the  boiled 
cider  and  add  as  many  apples  as  can  be 
kept  moist.  Stir  frequently,  and  when 
the  apples  are  soft  beat  with  a  wooden 
stick  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
Cook  and  stir  continuously  until  the  con¬ 
sistency  is  that  of  soft  marmalade  and 
the  color  is  a  very  dark  brown.  Have 
boiled  cider  at  hand  in  case  it  becomes  too 
thick,  and  apples  if  too  thin.  Twenty 
minutes  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire 
add  ground  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to 
taste.  It  requires  no  sugar.  When  cold 
put  into  stone  jars  and  cover  closely. 
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Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Wool  jersey  frocks  for  little  girls  of 
two  to  six,  and  suits  of  the  same  material 
for  little  boys  of  two  to  four,  are  among 
specialties  from  London.  Colors  are  navy 
blue,  rose  or  white,  and  the  models  are 
very  quaint  and  pretty.  The  little  girls’ 
frocks  were  seen  at  $11.95  to  $1(5.50,  the 
boys’  suits  $9.50  to  $13.50. 

Outfit*  for  trained  or  practical  nurses 
arc  sold  by  special  outfitters,  and  also  by 
large  department  stores.  In  one  of  the 
latter  we  noted  nurses’  white  uniforms 
of  linene,  with  convertible  collar  and 
surgical  sleeve,  for  $3.74;  a  finer  quality, 
with  yoke  and  pleated  front,  for  $4.49, 
while  a  very  nice  quality  with  Gibson 
waist  having  tins’:  on  shoulder  and  three- 
quarter  sleeve  whs  $4.74.  These  uniforms 
are  sometimes  convenient  for  a  house¬ 
keeper  who  wants  a  plain  white  house 
dress  of  good  quality,  as  they  are  made 
for  service.  Colored  uniforms,  in  blue 
ehnmbrnv  or  blue  and  white  striped  ging¬ 
ham.  are  $4.49  and  $4.74.  Nurses’  aprons 
of  heavy  sheeting,  with  bib,  are  $1.79; 
nurses’  separate  skirts  of  Indian  Head 
$4.79,  and  nurses’  waists  of  Indian  Head 
or  cambric  $2.49. 

Attractive  plaid  woolens  for  pleated 
skirts,  54  inches  wide,  were  noted  from 
$6.95  to  $8.50  a  yard. 

ChilTon  and  Georgette  blouses  beaded 
by  hand  or  embroidered  in  wool  are  of¬ 
fered  for  wear  with  suits.  Some  pretty 
styles  are  slip-on  models  with  a  wide  soft 
girdle  of  the  same  material,  tying  at  the 
side  or  back.  Chenille  embroidery  com¬ 
bined  with  fine  metal  thread  was  noticed 
on  some  dark-colored  blouses. 

Scotch  tweeds  and  homespuns,  made  up 
in  Great  Britain,  figure  among  women’s 
suits  for  travel  and  country  wear;  prices 
begin  at  $75.  . 

Lingerie  taffeta  is  a  material  with  cot¬ 
ton  warp  and  silk  filling,  used  for  under¬ 
wear,  negligees  and  pajamas.  It  is  .5<> 
inches  wide  and  comes  in  a  number  of 
pretty  light,  colors  for  98  cents  a  yard. 

Feather  hats  at  $4  to  $<i  are  small 
shapes,  with  or  without  brims,  often 
trimmed  with  a  touch  of  ostrich  feathers. 
They  are  always  popular  for  Fall  wear. 


Maternity  Hospitals 

Tt,  has  interested  me  very  much  to  read 
tin*  different  letters  pro  and  con  on  the 
subject  of  maternity  hospitals.  Possibly 
I  have  been  unusually  fortunate,  for  with 
seven  children  only  one  was  born  at 


home  and  four  at  an  excellent  maternity 
hospital  iu  a  large  city  near  our  town. 
The  other  two  occasions  1  went  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  hospital,  but  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  really  enjoyed  my  two  weeks  each  time. 
The  ward  was  very  pleasant,  with  six 
beds;  then  twice  I  had  a  room  with  one 
other  patient.  That  was  more  quiet,  but 
the  care  was  splendid  in  all  cases.  ’Pile 
last  baby  was  horn  in  last  Winter’s  bliz¬ 
zard,  and  only  lived  four  days.  If  it  bad 
been  possible  to  get  to  the  hospital  _  it 
could  have  been  saved.  As  for  identifi¬ 
cation,  in  this  particular  hospital,  a 
waterproof  tag  on  a  silver  chain  is  fas¬ 
tened  around  each  baby's  neck  at.  birth. 
On  the  tag  in  indelible  ink  is  the  baby’s 
name,  sex,  the  number  of  the  mother’s 
room  and  the  lied  number  if  a  ward  or 
two-bed  room  ;  a  tag  somewhat  similar 
and  with  the  same  inscription  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  baby’s  crib  in  the  nursery. 
When  the  patient  is  discharged  the  tag 
and  chain  are  unfastened  at  the  desk  in 
the  office  as  the  mother  leaves  the  hos¬ 
pital.  T  certainly  cannot  say  too  much 
iu  praise  of  this  Massachusetts  hospital. 

MRS.  I’.  H. 

For  those  of  moderate  circumstances  I 
should  surely  say  go  to  a  good  maternity 
hospital.  I  have  had  a  child  at  home  and 
one  iu  a  hospital,  and  I  agree  with 
“Faithful  Reader.”  A  friend  of  mine  has 
just  written  that  she  is  the  mother  of  a 
darling  little  girl,  and  that  she  sat  up  on 
the  fifth  day,  something  that  would  not 
have  happened  if  she  had  been  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  given 
both  mother  and  child  at  this  time  to  in¬ 
sure  their  future  health.  Careless  nurses 
have  a  lot  to  answer  for.  As  soon  as  my 
baby  was  born  the  nurse  wrote  my  name 
fin  a  tape  with  indelible  ink  and  fastened 
it  like  a  bracelet  on  the  baby.  It  was 
not  taken  off  until  I  left  the  hospital. 

II.  c.  s. 

I  have  seen  several  letters  lately  con¬ 
cerning  the  maternity  hospitals,  and  my 
experience  may  be  interesting  to  some. 
I  have  two  children,  each  born  at  the 
local  hospital.  In  the  hospital  they  are 
verv  particular  about  marking  the  babies. 
Before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  delivery 
room  there  is  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster 


placed  around  the  baby’s  wrist,  with  liis 
name  printed  fin  it.  The  baby’s  crib  is 
also  marked  in  the  nursery.  My  babies 
both  came  home  in  fine  condition.  As 
for  me.  the  hospital  is  the  place;  one  is 
away  from  one’s  family  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties,  too.  My  nurses  were  Very  kind  and 
thoughtful  as  to  my  comfort.  All  visitors 
left  at  9  )i.  m.  We  had  a  very  large 
assortment  of  dainty  eatables.  I  agree 
with  “Faithful  Header.”  also  “Mrs.  (’.  P. 
S.”  and  “Mrs.  .1.  !>.”.  and  think  that 
most  all  of  the  hospitals  tag  the  babies. 
At  least:  I’ll  never  worry  about  carrying 
homo  the  wrong  baby.  Won’t  some  more 
of  the  readers  tell  their  actual  exper¬ 
iences?  INTERESTED  READER. 


Some  High  School  Disadvantages 

I  was  interested  in  your  remarks  about 
the  back-to-school  and  stay-in -school 
movement.  We  parents  will  he  delighted 
when  we  can  safely  send  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  our  farms  and  small  country 
towns  to  high  school  in  larger  villages 
and  know  their  moral*  will  he  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Now  educators  tell  us  it  is  bad  for 
young  people’s  eyes  to  study  evenings, 
consequently  in  schools  where  there  are 
mi  dormitories  (and  these  are  most  num¬ 
erous  in  Vermont)  our  young  people  are 
left  to  their  own  devices  from  4  or  5 
p.  m.  till  8:30  a.  m.  If  the  high  school 
is  in  a  factory  town,  the  employees  are 
making  good  wages  and  are  ready  to  com¬ 
pliment  our  girls  on  their  beauty,  our 
boys  on  their  brightness,  and  spend  their 
money  freely  on  treats.  The  results  arc 
often  painful  and  never  to  (lie  advantage 
of  the  children. 

Again,  do  we  get  value  received?  One 
high  school  student,  told  our  boys  lie  was 
having  “a  deuce  of  a  time.”  He  hadn’t 
opened  a  text  hook  for  two  weeks.  Kx- 
aminatioiiK  we  could  have  done  in  two 
days  occupied  one  week,  and  the  next 
week  it  was  all  basket  hall  and  athletics. 
The  mother  of  a  high  school  student  said 
it  had  enlarger  her  son’s  vocabulary  ;  lie 
had  learned  all  the  new  slang.  I  gladly 
plead  guilty  to  being  out  of  (late,  hut  my 
self-respect  was  soothed  to  read  in  The 
Youlh’s  Companion  “If  you  use  slang 
overmuch,  you  mark  yourself  as  having 
a  slovenly  mind.” 

What  else  does  the  average  high  school 
student  become  proficient  in?  Dancing 
and  basketball,  baseball,  football;  but 
they  know  little  of  the  news  of  the  world. 
One  high  school  professor  gave  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  calling  down  for  wearing  over¬ 
alls  and  jumpers  to  class-room,  but  later 
read  his  own  papers  and  found  out.  the 
parents  were  hotter  informed  than  him¬ 
self  and  had  to  apologize. 

Kipling  tells  us  “There  is  nothing  a 
man  loves,  honors,  so  much  next  to  a 
good  mother  as  a  good  school.”  But  the 
great  need  of  our  educational  system  is 
longer  time  in  our  rural  schools  and  as 
much  taught  in  them  as  there  was  20 
years  ago;  then  our  young  people  will 
iie  older  when  admitted  to  high  school, 
and  better  supervision  of  the  out  of  school 
hours.  MOTHER  BEE. 


For  Damp  Cellars 

If  the  cellar  becomes  too  damp  put  two 
handsful  of  calcium  chloride  in  a  pan  and 
set  on  cellar  bottom.  It  will  draw  water 
from  the  air.  Repeat  after  48  hours. 

G.  A.  T. 


All  are  good  tilings  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  one  dollar  ! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 
Van  Pyk’s  Wonder  Box 
contains  : 

4  large  trial pkgs  Tea 
3  “  “  ”  Coffee 

1-5  oz.  jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 
All  are  VAX  I)YK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it !  When  you  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address:  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITIf 

100  Van  I>yk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


We  p»y  delivery 
cbargei. 


QUICK- 

STEPPERS 

ALWAYS 

SAVE 

MONEY. 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

$3.19 

fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
only  one  of  the  bigmoney- 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
nil  the  family  direct  from 
our  fnctoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 


We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 
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Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY -BOSTON 


{  General  Hospital:; 

i  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ;! 

IFOR  NURSES  ;I 

NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT  I; 

Offers  to  young  women  a  2 Vi  years’  course  n  |i 
Nursing.  Hospital  new  and  modern.  Regis-  i 
tered  School.  Syllabus  of  School  Work  and  (i 
Admission  Requirements  sent  upon  request, 

SUPERINTENDENT 
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Expectant  mothers  bo  long- 
-  er  need  to  wear  awkward, 
makeshift  clothes  which  attract 
attention  to  their  condition. 

Lane  Bryant  provides  all  Maternity 
clothes  in  the  smartest,  newest  styles 
without  one  trace  of  “Maternity  look.” 

They  are  the  same  pretty  clothes  that  other 
women  are  wearing  hut  are  fitted  with  pat¬ 
ented  adjustments  which  expandas  required, 
insure  an  even  hang  at  all  times  and  help  to 
conceal  the  Maternity  condition. 

This  means  that  you  can  go  out  in  public 
as  usual  during  the  Maternity  period  with¬ 
out  fear  of  embarrassment.  And  as  these 
pretty  clothes  adjust  to  the  figure  after  baby 
is  born  they  are  not  an  additional  expense. 

Lowest  Prices 

We  do  our  own  manufacturing,  therefore 
our  prices  are  very  low.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded.  , 

76-Page  Style  Book  FREE 

Picturing  new  Fall  Styles  fn  Maternity  Dresses,  ( 
Coats,  Suits,  Skirts,  Corseta,  Baby  Clothes  and 
Nursery  Furniture. 

Writ «  today  to  ( 
Dept.  0*4 


Book? 


O-i 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  c  roc  li  e  t  i  n  g  bootees,  sacquea,  Indies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Woman’s  Work  at  Homo 

Our  home  burned  down  and  everything 
in  it,  Winter’s  provisions  with  the  rest. 
We  are  old  folks  and  cannot  hustle  like 
the  young  ones.  Husband  works  away 
most  of  the  time,  and  I  want  something 
I  can  do  to  earn  a  little.  I  am  not 
strong,  and  cannot  do  hard  work  any 
more.  Will  you  send  me  the  name  of 
some  reliable  firm  that  sends  out  crochet¬ 
ing  to  be  done?  c.  A.  s. 

Such  work  done  commercially  must  be 
done  accurate,  even  and  according  to  sam¬ 
ple;  I  he  completed  work  must  be  kept 
clean  and  fresh,  and  returned  promptly. 
As  a  rule,  prices  paid  are  not  high,  but 
rapid  workers  appear  to  find  it  worth 
while.  There  are  many  swindlers  who 
prey  upon  those  who  wish  to  do  work  at 
home,  demanding  a  money  deposit  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  "materials,”  and  then  declining 
to  pay  for  work  done;  for  this  reason 
h  .me  workers  should  be  very  careful  to 
learn  the  responsibility  of  any  such  firm 
before  sending  money  for  supplies. 

Home  work  for  women  is  now  limited 
by  the  increase  in  factory-made  gooods, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  practical 
lines.  In  most  communities,  however, 
there  are  overburdened  housewives  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  some  help  in 
mending,  darning  stockings,  and  making 
over  old  garments.  The  home  worker 
may  find  such  opportunities,  making  a 
business  proposition,  and  charging  by  the 
hour  for  her  work.  Cutting  and  sewing 
carpet  rags  is  another  home  industry.  A 
correspondent  in  Maine  wrote  us  that  she 
made  a  business  of  putting  together  com¬ 
fortables  for  her  neighbors.  Another  had 
worked  up  a  regular  business  in  hulled 
corn  through  the  Winter.  Every  com¬ 
munity  lias  some  different  need,  but  we 
always  advise  the  home  worker  without 
specialized  training  to  look  about  in  her 
own  district  first  and  see  whether  there  is 
not  some  needed  work  within  her  power 
that  could  be  secured  without  financial 
outlay. 


Some  Small  Conveniences 

In  some  localities  abound  myriads  of 
tiny  flies  that  will  go  through  any  wire 
screen,  and  even  in  cool  regions  there  is 
a  time  every  Summer  when  midges,  com¬ 
monly  termed  "honey  flies,”  enter  the 
pantry  in  hordes.  Some  housewives  guard 
against  them  by  doubling  either  wire 
screening  or  cotton  mosquito  netting.  I 
have  hit  upon  this  expedient,  when  the 
screen  is  already  fitted  for  the  window 
and  secured  to  its  frame:  Cut  cotton 
netting  two  inches  larger  both  ways  than 
the  wire  screen  frame,  tack  into  the  win¬ 
dow  casing  with  pins  (eight  pins  will 
)n>Ul  it  in  plnrr  while  inserting  the  regu- 
lation  screen ) ,  then  set  the  ready-framed 
screen  in  upon  its  edges,  and  you  have  a 
double,  screen  without  any  hammering  or 
untidy  rave  led  edges. 

Euless  using  the  patent  bread-mixer, 
prefer  not  to  raise  bread  in  tin  or  any 
snob  metal,  especially  in  cold  weather,  as 
it  will  not  retain  the  heat  well  enough 
to  insure  quick  rising.  A  deep  earthen 
pan,  or  crock  with  a  cover,  holds  the 
warmth  well. 

Canvas  meal  bags  and  plain  “store” 
canvas  play  quite  an  important  part  in 
our  farm  home.  Stretched  smooth  and 
tanked  to  some  board  surface  for  painting 
they  can  bo  turned  into  serviceable  mats 
for.  any  kitchen,  saving  the  linoleum  or 
hiding  some  worn  place  in  it.  I  have 
covered  old  furniture  with  painted  canvas 
Avhen  it  did  as  good  service  and  looked 
almost,  as  well  as  leather.  Hold  in  place 
with  big-headed  tacks  or  with  glue, 
though  for  floors  it  need  not  lie  secured 
except  for  patches.  All  depends  on  keep¬ 
ing  it  taut  and  smooth  till  paint  is  dry. 
Apply  two  or  three  coats,  drying  between, 
and  finish  with  varnish  to  harden.  l.  t. 


Loving  the  Children 

In  glancing  over  a  .Tilly  number  of  Tfie 
N.-Y.  the  paragraph  from  Mrs.  C.  I\ 
in  regard  to  maternity  hospitals  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention.  I  have  no  knowledge 
in  regard  to  maternity  hospitals,  as  my 
three  babies  were  all  born  at  home,  but 
as  to  loving  and  cuddling  the  little  ones, 
I  wonder  if  Mrs.  C.  P.  S.  realizes  that 
some  day  her  seven  little  ones  will  be  too 
big  to  cuddle,  and  that  there  will  always 
be  work  long  after  they  are  grown  up. 
Remember,  .mother,  that  those  babies  have 
but.  one  childhood,  and  how  many  times 
do  we  read  or  hear  some  man  or  woman 
miv  :  “My  mother  never  had  time  to  love 
or  ploy  with  me  when  1  was  little.”  How 
fmicli  happier  is  a  child’s  life  with  a  lov¬ 
ing  mother  who  can  spare  a  few  minutes 
Jo  play  with  him.  What  mother  does  not 
ted  better,  and  even  younger,  after  a 
romp  with  the  children? 

For  my  part,  my  work  can  wait,  my 
names  come  first.  When  my  first  babv 
was  httlo  a  neighbor  said  to  me.  “Rock 
bim  now;  some  day  he  will  be  too  big  to 
r<«  '  .  What  do  other  mothers  think 

al,°otit?  mbs.v.o.p. 


Tomato  Relish 

p  think  Mrs.  C.  S.  would  like  this 
‘  iisii:  (  hop  fine  one  peck  of  ripe  toma- 
oes,  one  hunch  of  celery,  six  onions,  two 
peppers,  and  drain  over  night  or 
r°" i  morning  till  nearly  night.  T  hang 
II;  bp  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  to  drip.  Heat 
n  d'birt  of  vinegar  and  IV*  lbs.  granulated 
jmgnr  till  dissolved.  When  cool  add  to 
Pickle  and  with  it  one-half  oup  salt, 
“’’iiei'K  of  white  mustard  seed,  a  gluss 
"'«(•  rji dish,  or  if  not  obtainable  tea- 
.•  >n. tut  each  of  clove.}  and  cinnamon. 
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Mix  all  vvell  and  place  in  cans  cold,  and 
seal.  This  will  keep,  and  saves  fuel,  time 
and  bother.  The  onions  may  be  left  out 
if  not,  liked.  k. 


Some  Frozen  Desserts 

Frozen  Custard. — One  quart  rich  milk, 
one-half  pound  sugar,  one  tablespoon  fill 
cornstarch,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
vanilla.  Put.  milk  and  sugar  into  double 
boiler,  reserving  two  tuhlespoonfuls  sugar 
to  beat  with  white  of  eggs;  mix  corn¬ 
starch  with  a  little  cold  milk  and  yolks 
of  eggs,  add  to  milk  when  boiling  and 
stir  till  it  thickens.  I)o  not  let  it  boil. 
Take  from  lire  and  strain,  and  place  in 
pan  of  cold  water  while  you  beat  the 
whites  and  sugar;  stir  all  together  and 
freeze.  You  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  this  ice  cream  and  that  made 
with  cream. 

Peach  Ice  Cream. — One  quart  cream, 
one  quart  sweet  milk,  one  quart  peaches 
(canned  or  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit).  Mash 
the  fruit  fine  and  sweeten.  Put  the  cream 
and  milk  in  freezer  and  let  cool ;  then  add 
fruit.  Canned  apricots  can  be  used  the 
same  way.  This  recipe  was  always  a 
favorite  at  ft  local  boarding  house  famous 
for  its  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream. — One  quart 
cream,  one  pint  milk,  two  cups  sugar,  two 
eggs  beaten  light,  five  tablespoon  fills 
grated  chocolate  rubbed  smooth  iu  a  little 
in  ilk.  Heat  milk  to  near  boiling,  pom- 
in  slowly  the  beaten  eggs  and  sugar,  then 
add  chocolate.  Cook  until  it  thickens, 
stirring  constantly.  Cool,  beat  in  the 
cream  and  freeze. 

t  Caramel  Ice  Cream. — Two  eggs,  one 
pint  milk,  two  cups  sugar,  brown  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  one-third  cup  flour.  Rent  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  the  flour  together.  | 
Let  milk  boil,  then  add  ingredients.  Cook 
until  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Set  off 
to  cool.  Have  a  skillet  hot  and  and  put 
in  the  other  cup  of  sugar.  Stir  until  it 
becomes  a  syrup.  Add  this  to  the  cus¬ 
tard  and  stir  until  it  is  melted.  When 
cold  add  one  pint  milk  and  one  pint 
cream  and  freeze.  ruth  w.  Gordon. 


Saving  the  Last  Bites  from  the  Garden 

Cooked  f’how  Chow. — Chop  fine  one- 
half  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  two  medium- 
sized  heads  of  cabbage,  lf>  onions,  four 
red  peppers  and  12  green  peppers. 
Sprinkle  with  one-half  cup  of  salt.  Drain 
one  hour;  plnce  in  stew  kettle,  add  2  lbs. 
of  sugar,  one  spoonful  each  of  spices, 
cinnamon,  etc.,  cover  with  eight  quarts 
of  vinegar,  boil  one  hour ;  seal  in  air¬ 
tight  jars  while  hot. 

Uncooked  Catsup. — Chop  three  gallons 
of  cabbage,  one  of  green  tomatoes  and  12 
pods  of  hot  popper.  Place  in  a  stone  jar 
a  layer  of  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  pepper 
and  a  sprinkle  of  salt;  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  salt  will  be  sufficient.  Weight 
and  cover  with  a  doth.  Fine  with  beans 
or  white  potatoes. 

Tomato  Sweet  Pickles. — Slice  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  green  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  let  drain  over  night.  Then  add  four 
cups  of  vinegar  to  five  cups  of  sugar  in 
stew  kettle;  add  one  tablespoon  each  of 
spice,  cloves  and  cinnamon.  When  boil¬ 
ing  hot  add  the  green  tomatoes;  let  boil 
20  minutes.  Lift  the  slices  into  glass 
jars,  allowing  one  inch  or  more  space  at 
top  of  jar;  boil  syrup  .20  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  a  bit  thick  ;  fill  jars  full  and  seal. 

To  make  eight  quarts  of  chow  chow, 
chop  four  quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  four 
medium  heads  of  Cabbage,  four  hunches 
of  celery,  three  onions,  five  red.  three 
green,  and  four  yellow  peppers;  salt  and 
let  drain  over  night,  or  several  hours 
Place  in  kettle,  add  four  pints  of  sugar 
one  tnhtespoonfiil  each  of  cloves,  cinna 
mon,  allspice  and  nutmeg;  cover  with 
good  apple  vinegar;  bring  to  the  boiling 
point  and  seal. 

Our  own  family  are  not  partial  to  the 
taste  of  onions  and  celery,  and  so  for 
family  use  I  use  three  gallons  of  cabbage 
one  gallon  of  apples,  one  of  tomatoes 
green  pepper  and  spices,  sugar  according 
to  taste  and  strength  of  vinegar,  and  cool¬ 
ant  il  the  cabbage  and  apples  are  tender. 
With  beans  or  potatoes  or  fresh  meat  we 
want  no  better  relish.  MRS.  i).  n.  p. 


Tomato  Mincemeat;  Domestic  Fruit  Cake 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat. — One  peck 
green  tomatoes,  one  peck  apples,  3  lbs 
brown  sugar,  2  lbs.  raisins,  one  cun  suet 
or  one-lmlf  cup  butter.  (This  can  be  left 
out  and  added  when  the  pies  are  made). 
One  teaspoon  salft,  two  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  cup 
molasses,  two  cups  vinegar.  Chop  to¬ 
matoes.  cover  with  cold  water,  bring  to 
the  boiling  point.  Drain  well,  then  add 
apples,  chopped,  and  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  boil  about  two  hours.  Can. 

The  following  recipe  for  domestic  fruit 
cake  is  fine ;  it  will  keep  three  weeks  if 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  : 

Domestic  Fruit  Cake. — Two  cups  dried 
apples  soaked  over  night :  in  morning 
chon  fine  anil  boil  one  hour  in  one  cup 
molasses  I  boil  this  in  the  double 
cooker,  then  add  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  butter,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  ouo 
teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger, 
nutmeg,  cloves,  allspice  and  salt,  four 
cups  flour,  sifted,  with  teaspoon  (heap¬ 
ing)  soda,  one  howl  of  raisins  and  cur¬ 
rants;  more  if  wanted  rich.  This  makes 
two  large  loaves  baked  in  bread  tins. 

_  M.  B.  0.  At. 

Corner  Brush 

.  An  old  whisk  broom  trimmed  to  point 
in  the  middle  is  just  the  thing  to  use  in 
the  corners  of  room  or  stairs.  c,  A.  t. 


Chilly  Mornings  Made  Comfortable 


Why  not  dress  in  a  Perfection 
heated  room?  It  is  so  cozily  warm 
and  “comfy”. 

Wherever  you  may  need  it,  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater  transforms 
the  chill  of  frosty  mornings  into 
radiant  warmth — in  an  instant. 
Eight  hours  of  solid  comfort  in 
any  part  of  the  house  from  one 
gallon  of  Socony  kerosene. 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  a  sound 
investment.  Ask  your  dealer. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


1 
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Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Ray  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  l’ain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BABStlN  brand  are  the  very  best 

The  first  direct  to  the  consumer’s  house. 


20  lb.  10  lb.  5  lb.  1  lb. 

Babson  Bench  Cod _ $8.00  $4.20  $2.15  $0.45 

Bnbson  High  ltoek  Cod  7.00  3.70  1.90  .40 
Babson  Cubes  Cod....  For  creaming,  80e  per  lb. 


Batmen  Bloater 

Mackerel . 

Babson  No.  1  Mack¬ 
erel  . 

Babson  Baby  Bloa¬ 
ter  Mackerel.... 


25  lb. 

20  lb. 

15  111. 

10  lb. 

$13.00 

$10.95 

$8.50 

$11.00 

12.50 

9.90 

7.85 

5.60 

11.25 

8.75 

7.00 

4.75 

Delivered  free  to  your  door  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  too  years  in  the  Fish  business. 

Fall  circular  of  fish  products  ready  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mailed  upon  request. 


DELICIOUS  and  WHOLESOME 


(BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALER 
In  S-lb.  loli.  or  moro.  at  Iho 
whole, ulo  prico. 

RESTAURANT  COMBINATION  COFFEE  1 
Ground,  Only  30c  lb. 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RRCEIPT  Ob' 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  tiuarantood  or  Money  Back 
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YOUR 


QILLIES  COFFEE 

aj»tabli*hcd  HO  Ymu  t 


CO.,  233-230 


Washington  St. 
Now  York  City 


INDOOR 

TOILET 


lJ 


REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME1 

Sanitary,  odorlunti.  convenient.  Installed  (a 
16  ininutrn  in  any  part  of  houno.  No  plumb- 
imr.  drainage,  itrwrrajro.  You  owe  it  lo 
>«>ur  family  old  folk*  and  chiidruu  to  ln- 
•lall  ono  before  winter. 

trial  on  a  money-back  tfuantn- 
toe.  Writa  for  diroct-trom- factory 
price*.  Addr«NM 

IDEAL  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

Box  120  Scnooa  Fails.  N.  Y. 


Free  Trial 


Wa  will  aond  you  any  of  tha 
new  Fa  the  fhonoirrapbs 
with  your  own  selection  of 
Path#  Record*  without  a 
Denny  down.  Toat  them  for 
10  full  days.  If  you  decide 
to  buy.  Day  the  lowest  cash 
price  In  email  monthly 
•mount*.  If  ItfaJIatoplennc. 
•end  It  bach  at  our  expenae. 

Easy  Terms 

Path  Phonograph*  are 
known  ami  loved  by  millions 
on  two  continent*.  It  la  the 
acknowledged  standard  of 
the  world.  In  Ita  library  ore 
over  76,000  selections  —  and 
It  plava  all  other  record*, 
too.  No  needlea  to  chan**. 
It  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  phonograph. 

Pathe  Book  Free 

Semi  your  nAino  .nil  .ililr.n. 
to.Uy.  YouiMumsoo  obtl- 
tattoo. 


The  Standard  Phonograph  Co. 

202  So.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  4867.  Chicago.  in. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  (iuamnteeil 
Money  Hack  If  DtHSiitiatied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


Everything  About 
Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency) 

Soap.Ointnient.Talcum.25c.  everywhere.  For  samples  I 
liililro  ->:  CuttcurnI..bor.torl«»,D«pt.  U.  Miilil.n.M...,  J 
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Dairymen,  Protect  Your  Profits! 


THE  hard -to -get -at  places 
in  your  separators,  milk 
cans,  etc.,  lodge  bacteria  by 
the  million— and  bacteria  impairs 
the  quality  of  your  product  and 
cuts  into  your  profits.  Clean  out 
these  bacteria  nests  with  Grade 
No.  3  American  Steel  Wool. 
These  fine,  flexible  steel  fibres 
per  ^tr  ate  every  noc  k  and  corner, 


crevice  and  cranny  where  dirt 
accumulates.  Wash  cloths  can’t 
get  into  these  hidden  places. 
Throw  them  away!  American 
Steel  Wool  cleans,  scours  and 
polishes  in  one  operation. 

American  Steel  Wool  is  used 
by  Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and  Sheffield- 
Slawson-Decker  Farms. 


Put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and  in  Household  sizes. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 


Department  R 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9-11  Desbrosses  Street,  New  York  City 


W  O  O  I- 


SHEEP 


HOLSTEINS 


Rambouilette,  Delaine,  Dorset,  |„0dch">wiot  Rams 

Also  Pathfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  Extra  line  young 
boars,  shipped  on  approval,  S26.  80  tine  pigs  to  select 
from.  X).  //.  Townsend  Sons.  Interlaken,  Nett’  York 


SHROPSHIRES : 

TCARUNGimHS 

Sired  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewe*.  Fkkd  Van  Vleet  <*c  Sons  -  I.om.  New  Yoick 


Iftcts 


Iff 

BLACK' 


U 


SI 


ITE 


TV  Si  I  8  AM)  SUFFOLK  BAMS  For  Sale. 
C.  J.  SHELMID1NE.  Lorraine.  New  York 


Locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size.  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
fleece.  Yearling  rams  for  sale.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagl.  Bridge,  N  T. 


For  Sale— Re^.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Yearling  Rams,  2-year»-old.  Rams  :  lambs.  Ewe  lambs. 
Breeding  oves  ull  nges.  O.  G.  Rower,  Ludlomille,  N.  Y. 


Faced  Highland  Rams,  Ewes  and  Lambs 

liinpT  Hock.  J.  II.  NIIELUIDINK  k  SONS,  Lorrulne,  New  York 


Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaines  STOCK  for  Sale 

at  all  times.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling  Ranis,  single 
or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  PATTRIDGE,  Leicester,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lam bs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  .1, 


Registered  a-venr-old  8HROPS1IIKK  RAMS  for 

II  sale.  J.  1>.  SHKi.Mibi.NE  &.  Sons,  Lokkai.vk,  New  Yobk 


For  Sale-S/x  Nice  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes 

Price.  $30  each.  All  of  good  ages  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Shipped  to  please  you. 

p.  1).  KRAFT,  Willow  Creek.  New  York 


The  Dairy  Division  at 
Washington  Says: 

“As  the  production  of  a  cow  is  doubled 
profits  increase  three  times.  As  produc¬ 
tion  is  trebled  profits  increase  .six  times. 

“The  average  cow  in  the  United  States 
yields  1823  quarts  of  milk  yielding  207 
pounds  of  butter  a  year.  Average  profit 
per  cow  $20  over  cost  of  feed.” 

The  average  production  of  all  purebred 
Ilolsteins  that  have  been  officially  tested 
for  a  year  is  029  pounds  of  butter  from 
more  than  7000  quarts  of  milk. 

In  yielding  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  the  scrub  cow.  the  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  yields  six  times  the  profits. 

As  production  is  tripled  profits  increase 
six  times. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


For  Sale-sbr»^h7rd.  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Ewes  of  all  ages.  Also  a  few  choice  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 
Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  Center,  New  York 


|A°L|  Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Ward  well  and  McEwen  sires. 

L.  M. COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  New  York 


Must  Sell  flSck  28Reg.  Cheviot  Ewes  and  Rams 

Also  few  choice  Reg.  Cotswolds.  B-  W.  BRACE,  Albion,  N.  V. 


UlKh 

n  a  i 


_  Grade  Hampshire  Kuiiik  and  Rani  La  in  bn. 
A  few  nice  ewes.  J.  0.  SHELMIOINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  I. 


Registered  SHKOJ‘8111  R ES.  Yearling  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  sale.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  Hffr us5' 

i,  13  and  17  mos.  old.  €.  1*.  &  M.  IV.  It  10 H  AM,  Gettjuburf.  I*a. 


20  Tlb£edKl"  Shropshire  Sheep  and  6  Ewe  Lambs 

for  sale.  LYMAN  REED,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


and  ewes,  with  good  head  cov¬ 
ering.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  NY 


For  Sale 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
EYVKS.  Apply  OP  HI  R  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  V. 


Horn  Dorset  and  cheviot  rams.  2yra.  old* 

A  few  Cheviot  ewes.  J.  0.  SHELMIOINE  S  SONS,  Lorraine,  H  I 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 
Lei  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  hull  calves  of 
excellent,  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  KING  SEGIS  BREEDING 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  March  whose 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a 

35-lb.  daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  Ilis  dam 
is  bv  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC 
ALCARTRA,  who  combines  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  all  the  great  found¬ 
ation  bulls 

Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 

G.  C.  Burlingame,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Cazonovia,  N.  Y. 

ForSaler.puREBRKD  Holstein  Heifers 

Mostly  white,  l’rieo  and  Breeding  is  very  desirable. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  an 
animal  that  is  a  credit  to  any  man's  herd. 

A1KDALE  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron.  N  Y. 


Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KARLINGER,  Monaey,  N.Y.  “l'liune  Conn.*’ 


Holsteln-Krlealan  If.lfer  and  Ittillfilm,  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Iteg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Csrtland  Co.,  N  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Merits  of  Ayrshires 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  July  10 
an  article  appeared  on  the  merits  of  the 
Ayrshire  cow  in  America.  Would  you 
advise  that  breed  for  Wisconsin,  and  do 
you  approve  of  what  is  said  about  them, 
viz.,  that  the  Ayrshire  beat  the  other 
breeds  in  consuming  large  quantities  of 
roughage  and  cheap  feed,  and  therefore 
require  less  of  the  expensive  concen¬ 
trates? 

We  have  a  mixture  of  nearly  all  breeds 
in  our  herd.  Have  had  contagious  abor¬ 
tion.  and  found  the  Guernseys  the  most 
susceptible  to  that  disease  and  weaker 
constitutionally  than  other  breeds.  Our 
present  sire  is  a  grade  Guernsey,  but  we 
wish  to  get  into  some  purebred  stock. 
Which  is  the  most  rugged  dual-purpose 
breed?  Would  you  advise  selling  all  the 
stock  we  have  and  buying  only  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  and  one  or  two  cows  or  heifers 
and  work  in  gradually?  As  oats  and 
mill  feed  are  high,  and  cheese  is  low  in 
price  we  thought  it  would  pay  better  to 
sell  all  our  stock  and  the  hay  we  don’t 
need — save  doing  so  much  chores  and 
;dear  more  land,  thus  improving  the 
farm  instead,  and  also  buy  a  few  pure- 
breds.  E.  S.  K. 

Wisconsin. 

There  is  no  one  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
that  has  a  monopoly  of  the  qualities 
claimed  by  the  article  referred  to.  The 
Ayrshire  breed  is  noted  for  its  rustling 
and  excellent  foraging  qualities,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  carefully  selected  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  type  would  do  wed  under 
the  conditions  you  have  described.  Most 
of  us  have  our  preferences  so  far  as 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are  concerned ;  but 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  in  thinking 
that  our  success  or  failure  depends  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  the  particular  breed  that  we 
tie  to.  There  are  conditions  that  favor 
the  selection  of  one  breed  over  all  of  the 
others,  but  you  will  find  good  and  bad 
representatives  in  each  breed.  It  is  much 
more  important  that  sound  judgment  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  type 
within  the  breed,  rather  than  selecting 
an  animal  and  believing  in  her  simply 
because  she  evidences  certain  breed  char¬ 
acteristics. 

Dairying  in  Wisconsin  is  a  major  in¬ 
dustry.  Clearly  the  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  eliminate  all  of  the  cows  iu  your 
herd  that  are  not  paying  for  their  feed 
and  labor  costs  and  to  introduce  high 
grade  or  purebred  specimens  of  known 
usefulness.  If  you  have  a  nondescript 
herd  and  undertake  to  breed  them  to  a 
purebred  sire  and  raise  the  resulting 
calves  you  will  find  the  process  slow  and 
discouraging,  and  especially  so  if  your 
herd  is  infected  with  contagious  abortion. 
I  would  certainly  reduce  them  to  a  small 
working  unit  of  healthy  animals,  all  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  breed  or  type  and  sell 
all  others,  regardless  of  the  price  ob¬ 
tained.  They  are  worth  less  tomorrow 
than  they  are  today,  and  if  they  are  not 
paying  their  way  they  arc  a.  liability 
rather  than  an  asset. 

If  you  like  the  Ayrshires  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  cheese  as  a  marketable  product 
they  would  serve  your  purpose  admirably. 
They  are  uoted  for  their  hardiness,  won¬ 
derful  constitutional  vigor,  are  splendid 
foragers  and  will,  as  you  have  indicated, 
consume  vast  amounts  of  roughage.  It 
would  not  bo  safe  to  undertake,  or  even 
expect,  to  produce  milk  or  cheese  eco¬ 
nomically  without  the  feeding  of  some 
grain.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
the  animal  of  average  production  was 
better  suited  to  farm  conditions  than 
those  of  extraordinary  production.  The 
Ayrshire  comes  more  nearly  to  being  a 
dual-purpose  breed  than  the  Jersey  or  the 
Guernsey,  or  even  the  Holstein.  Usually 
the  milking  Shorthorn  and  the  Red  Polled 
breeds  are  classified  as  dual-purpose, 
while  the  Ayrshire  is  rated  as  a  dairy 
breed.  Nevertheless  Ayrshires  do  fleslien 
up  easily  and  yield  a  carcass  of  good 
color  and  quality.  If  you  do  decide  to 
introduce  purebred  animals  iuto  your  herd 
make  sure  that  the  premises  are  properly 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  continuation  of  your  trouble 
with  contagious  abortion.  A  few  animals 
well  cared  for  and  properly  developed 
would,  as  you  suggest,  be  more  profitable 
than  many  of  a  lower  grade. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  onr  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinglonville,  N.  Y. 


Ml  living  Short  horn*.  KVERKTT  FOX,  LOWKLL.  MASS. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  “ The  Shorthorn  Wmrld: 


More  Udder — Less  Cow! 

YOU  don’t  feed  a  hulk  when  you 
feed  a  Jersey!  A  1000-pound 
Jersey  will  usually  produce  more 
butterfat  than  a  1400-pound  cow  of 
other  breeds.  More  udder  and  less 
cow  is  a  mighty  important  item  in 
cow  profit. 

The  butterfat  production  per  year 
of  a  Jersey  often  exceeds  her  live 
weight ! 

Have  you  read  the  story  of  Plain  Mary, 
the  World’s  Champion  Jersey?  Her  two 
farmer-owners  kept  her  in  an  ordinary 
barn  with  the  temperature  at  times  over 
40  degrees  below  zero.  But  Plain  Mary 
made  a  world’s  record  never-the-less. 

Any  man  can  make  profits  with  Jerseys 
They  are  the  cows  for  the  working  farmer. 
Write  today  for  the  full  story  of  Plain 
Mary  and  other  valuable  information 
which  we  will  send  you  free. 

“ The  Profit  Breed9  9 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Every  Jerscu  Oumm 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-thc-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor's  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

lllsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  J  HilOtlj  I 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

•  HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J- 


Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

“Financial  King” Sire;  R. of  M. dams, all  ages, 
male  and  females,  at  attractive  prices, 

Highland  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


:osterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ILL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  sea  to 
ny  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
oad  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P. 
>.  ItoxlTB,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Broad  Meadow  Monarch  Walker,  17nios.  old. 
Sire— the  Mighty  Monarch.  Haul — Duchess 
Do  Kol  Korndyke  Walkor  2d.  Price,  18500. 

JOSEPH  L.  STEELE.  Ossining,  N.  Y, 


For  Salc-A  Dairy  of  Thirty  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

due  to  freshen  next  spring.  A.  dress  E.  T.  itl.ACK,  Sd<>,  N.T 


FOR  SALE— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply 

SIX’ limit  Ea'kh,  Mountain  hulo,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  x. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins  fX.th 

stcJn  cnlvcs,  either  sex,  F.  II.  W  ood,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BERKSHIRES 


Stones  Berkshires 


Prices  readjusted  to  conform 
to  present  condition  of  lower 
market.  We  offer 

100  August  and  September  Pigs 
50  Spring  and  Summer  Pigs 
30  Yearling  Sows  and 

40  Gilts  to  be  bred  in  November 
for  Early  1921  litters. 

Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 
Also  trios — 2  Sows  and  1  Boar 
unrelated.  All  at  reduced  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  ::  New  York 


Laurelton  Farms 

Special 

Big  Berkshire  Gilts  bred  to 
Superior  Lad  Fourth-280931  at 
$100.00  each,  delivered.  These 
Gilts  are  close  kin  of  Baron 
Mastodon,  Grand  Champion 
at  the  recent  New  York  State 
Fair.  Also  young  pigs  of 
either  sex  for  sale. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Inc. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Boar  Bigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksvllle,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y. 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 


Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  M asterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Huron  Mastodon,  weighing  972  pounds,  Grand 
Champion  Boar  at  New  York  state  fair,  where 
lie  defeated  boars  that  have  won  at  several  of 
the  largest  western-state  fairs,  was  bred  bv  us 
and  sold  when  six  months  old  for  $125.  We 
have  half  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  boar  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  a.  HARPENDING,  Box  1  6.  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  well-bred  sows  aDd  sired  by  great  producing 
boars  ;  litters  so  far  average  over  nine.  Special 
price  of  825  made  on  advance  orders  received  for 
next  few  weeks  for  shipment  of  pigs  after  c  glit 
weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  PATMOOR  FARM,  Hart  field.  N.Y. 


'WT alnutHill  I3erkshires 

Have  a  few  Spring  Pigs  left,  either  sex,  323  each.  Wean 
ing  pigs,  315.  My  herd  is  headed  by  Lady  Lon-fellow 
Champion,  13th.  239117.  J.  B.  T.  UEUU1CK,  Barclay,  Maryland 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

an-  proliflo  breeders  with  size  ami  conformation  Special 
pru-  -s  ou  Bred  sows  ami  gilts  t"  Tie  row  in  Sept  and  Oct. 

Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  CUT  ROCK  FARM,  Wastwood.  Mass. 


THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE  Tl’lS'  SSSTaSrSf 

yuasd  <>n  age.  state  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

OLOVeRDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Shadow  Lane  Farm  Berkshires 

i  !lf?  °J. ders  for  Sept,  piga,  $  5  each.  Gills,  High- 
oou  breeding.  Hen.  McKnteer,  I. umber  City,  l*u. 


Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Pig: 

.  “pars  fit  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

ANDERSON  &  SCOFIELD,  Flshklll,  N.l 


S^J^gb,ANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sows  and 

ill  r  sPr'1|K  litters.  Uoars  ready  for  service. 

s  lip.  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbl'dalt,  Cann. 


BERKSHIRES  For  Sale  XV  ZZv'S&A 

breeding.  §25  each.  O.  L.  EMORY.  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


piTi;i;  BRED  O.  I.  O.  BOAR.  lVr.-old.  Young 

boars  and  gilts.  J.  D  SHELMIDINE  *  80NS,  Lorrame.  N.Y. 


11  lee  Pair  of  II ear.  ('he. hire  Plg«.  5-#-mos.-old.  (Cornell 

V  Mr.  breeding. I  J.  D  SHEIMIUINE  S  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

•** 

VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 


Again  carry  top  honors  at  New  York  State  Fair  and 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.  We 
won  Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Junior  Champion 
Boar  and  Junior  Champion  Sow  at  Syracuse,  Grand 
Champion  and  Junior  Champion  Roars  at  Spring- 
field.  These  were  on  PRINCE  BIG  BOY  No.  (584:13 
and  his  son,  PRINCE  B.  B.  and  daughter.  LIBBY  W. 
We  now  offer  Spr  ng  boars  and  gilts  sired  by  Prince 
Big  B-  y,  a  Iso  by  Wild  wood  Rajah.  Fall  pigselthersex 
at  31  5  and  325,  sired  by  the  Champion.  Can  mate 
paii  sand  trios.  Send  forcatalog, but  if  you  want  fall 
pigs  send  orders  quickly  before  they  are  sold  out. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


We  Are  Offering 
at  Reduced  Prices 

For  a  quick  sale,  50  Reoistered  Chester  White  Pios, 

3  to  8  Dios,  old,  fine  typo,  well  bred.  Also  3  Register¬ 
ed  Jersey  Heifers,  JO  and  20  mos.  old, 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester, Penna. 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars.  6  to 

- -  7  weeks  old.  $0.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 

old,  $'.00  ;  Boars,  90.00.  Sui>erior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re- 
sultof  several  years  <f  selective  breeding,  with  big  tvpe, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone.  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred:  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  if  satislled.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Waltham.  Mass. 


Reg,  O.  I.  C.  Males 

We  have  two  spring  males  sired  by  Wm.  A.  Jr, 
and  out  of  a  Trade  Winner  sow.  the^e  blood  lines 
are  of  the  best  these  .males  are  old  enough  for 
light  service.  We  also  have  our  herd  sire,  farrow¬ 
ed  1918  for  sale,  to  prevent  inbreeding.  A  sure 
breeder,  sold  for  no  fault. 

Hidri  View  Farm,  Box  1 1 9  R,  Mt.  ltet  hel.  Pa. 


We  Pr.e  Best  Crop  of  Fall  Pig's 

coming  on  that  we  have  ever  raised,  some  ready  to  ship 
now.  Price,  S20  each  for  choice  pip  of  either  sex.  Bred 
sows,  open  gilts  and  yearling  boars  for  sale. 

C.  H.  CULLEN  -  Landenberg,  Pa. 

H  AMP  SHIR  Egor's  ba°la£s 

Every  one  a  choice  individual  and  real  herd  headers. 
Price,  $75  each,  F.  O.  B.  your  station,  crate  and  Record 
Free.  Also  a  few  Sow-.  Priced  Right. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  SUr  Route,  Cuba.  N.Y. 

For  Sale— IPiPty 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  S4  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  C.  W.  BOARS 

old  enough  for  service— SS4W.  Registered  six  weeks 
pigs — 820.  Grades,  six  weeks — SO  each. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 


310  each:  31  8  pa 
sex.  AH  stock  Re 


ir:  328  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
eg.  free.  A.  A  SCIIOFELI,,  Ilonrrltoii.  Si.  Y 


Spring 


Registered  Chester  Whites  fw*  a;„7 

Gilts  from  Bine  Ribbon  Winners.  Apply  to  CHARLES 
H.  DANENHOWER.  Mgr.,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Prop. 

fihoQlnr  Whitao  Tliere  Is  no  better  bred  boar  in  the 
UlIGSIol  If  111133  world  than  our  Victorious  Rajali.  8-10- 
wks.  pigs  for  sale.  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis.  N.Y. 

PnlqnH.nilnfic  are  Gm  KEYNOTE!  of  Success. 
IyIj  I  UIdllU-U  UllluS  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOX.  Danbury.  Conn. 

D  o  o  I  ^  pi^C  $8.  Selected  Ches- 

r*c&*  W.  I.  V.  rlVXO  ter  ami  Berkshire 

pigs,  6-wks.-old,  84.  THE  OAKS  IIAIRV  FARM.  ITjalniinx.  Pa. 


Dorset  Rams  and  Duroc  Pigs  B”df«eE.N  “n^yo* 


Fine  Keg.  Essex  Service  Hour  niul  Hoar  Pigs. 
J.  D*  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  Now  York 


Hampshire  PIGS.  Boars.  $27  50  Sows,  $79.50.  Fair  unrelated. 
$52.50;  Trios,  $72.50.  Gilt  Ac  bred  sows  ,»n  application.  Prices 
include  registration.  PIEDMONT  HAMPSHIRE  FARM,  Rowland.  N.  C. 


DUROC -JERSEYS 

priced  to  sell  from  excellent  well-bred 
stock.  We  are  taking  orders  now  for 
Litters  farrowed  in  Septemberor  October. 

Write  or  Visit 

SHADYBROOK  FARM 

Mentor,  Ohio 

V—— M— 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  Quality  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Karin  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore.  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H. and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


DONEGAL  HERD  REG.  DUROCS 

Bred  Gilts  Tor  September  and  October  farrow,  bred  to 
Donegal  Pathfinder  and  Pal’s  Orion  Col.  2nd.  Service 
Boars  and  spring  Boar  pigs,  ltig  Type.  Most  popular 
blood  lines.  Priced  right.  Raymond  b  zook.  r.  No.  i,  mi.  Joy.  Pa. 


BAKER’S  Reg.  DUROCS 

A  few  choice  spring  sows.  Also  8  wks.-old  pigs  at  a  very 
low  price.  -  U.  V.  BAKER,  Lckuyss  lllc,  I’d. 


DUROC-JERSEY  SOW  AND  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale 

Sired  b*  Ilaybind  Crimson  Model.  8  to  20- wks.-old.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  -  W e«t field  Farm,  Groton,  Musk. 


HAMPSHIRES  of  Quality 

Eight-wks.-old  Registered  pigs,  either  sex,  $15  each  ; 
830  a  pair.  100-lh.  spring  boars.  S30  each.  Off-marked 
pigs  for  feeders.  8' 8  a  pair  Express  piv|«iid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  I>.  Phillips.  North  Eu«t.  Penn. 


HAMPSIlIKKS.  Fine  pair  of  Keg.  pigs,  8 mos.  old. 
Prize  winners.  J.  0.  SHELMIDINE  S  SONS.  Lorraine,  New  York 


Polnnd-Chlun  A  lYurnc- Jersey  Service  Hours.  Bred 
Sou  ■  and  young  boars  ami  gilts.  Reg  Prize  Winners. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  D.  SHELMI0INE  A  SONS.  Lorraine,  New  York 


Reg.  POLAND-CHINA 

from  dams  weighing  to  800.  K.  Rowell.  Louisa,  Virginia 


0  1  p  >_  Keg  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Kdd. 

.  I.  U.  3  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex.  *10.50  at  8- 
wk».  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  Hill.  Senoca  Falla.  N  v. 
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Econom 

Producnorv^i 


Twelve  years  ago  a  Virginia  farmer  purchased  a  few  Guern¬ 
sey  heifers  and  a  Guernsey  bull  for  $1,000.  Thirty  se¬ 
lected  descendants  of  this  foundation  have  a  value  today 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Guernseys  and  profit  are 
truly  synonymous  terms.  Send  for  our  free  literature 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  86  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY 

BULL 

No.  46667 

Rocono  of  Rollwood  Farm. 
Born  May  18, 1917.  Traces  to 
a  famous  ancestry.  Come 
and  see  him  or  make  us  your 
offer  for  immediate  purchase. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  FARM  ON  CARRINGTON  HILL 

Bethany,  Conn. 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  service,  Sire— May,’  \ 
ot  Linda  Vista,  who  has  ten  A.  K.  dang  j. 

Dam-  Erwinette  of  Elm  Leigh  with  a  of 

8650  lbs  milk,  479  lbs.  fat  at  23  mon  '  d. 

This  is  a  high- elates  bull  in  every  wal  *  ,c« 

S3 5  0.  Write  for  pedigree  and  descl.iAion. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  C0HASSET,  MASS. 

STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  our  of  high  resting  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tnlierculin  tester:  herd.  Prices 
fsom  $1  50-S200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPJLES,  Manager 

East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
fonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

To  avoid  inbreeding,  we  offer  our  senior 
herd  sire.  Sultana’s  Governor  of  Wad* 
dingtoti.  He  was  bred  in  West  Viigini-v 
and  is  strong  in  thepopnlur  Chene  Idoc* . 

His  dam  lias  an  excellent  record,  a  so 
several  half  sisters  with  records  up  to 
over  700  lbs.  fat.  He  is  good  color,  snow 
type  and  a  proven  breeder  from  a  tuber¬ 
culosis  free  herd.  For  picture  and 
pedigree  write:— 

It.  II,  ALEXANDER,  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 

For  Sale — 10  Head  of  Registered  Guernseys 

MASHER  SEQUEL  STRAIN 

Address-W.  H.  Sutherland  De  Lancey,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y 

sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King,  rut  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  <d 
the  May.  S50  up.  A.  J.  FELL,  I.unadale.  Pn. 

ForSale-MiY  uosr  mod  Guernsey  Bulls  *£S?' 

of  Border  Raider.  BETHANY  COLLEGE  FARM.  Bethany,  W.  Ya. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Exceptionally  Fine 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

straight  backs,  clear  noses  and  nicely  marked. 
Twelvemos,  old.  Priced  right.  TWIN  OAKS  FARM.  0«id,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvuxe  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  Nf.w  York 

Guernsey  Bulls— 4  Ready  for  Service  Tyhpse 

of  American  breeding,  line-bred,  from  our  famous 
foundation  cow.  Duchess  of  Maple  Row.  Prices 
moderate.  S200  upwards.  TABER  S  MIGNIN.  Castile.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Heg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  45  01.  Masher’i*  Patriot  of  Dell  wood;  three  years 
old.  Sire:  M  sher’s  Elsie’s  May  King.  Dam:  Nival's 
Water  Witch  of  Delhvood.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase  N  T 

180  Head  —  Dispersal  Sale 

9  n.  111..  October  18  A  111,  on  my  farm,  known  as  the 
W alter  A.  W  ood  Farm, 4  minutes  wiilk  from  II  ooslck 

Falls  R.  R.  station.  On  October  18,  eighty  choice 
High-grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  will 
iv  sold.  On  October  19,  my  entire  herd  of  Registered 
Holsteius,  100  head  will  be  sold.  Fine  A.  R.  O.  Cows. 
Some  granddaughters  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale, 
King  of  the  Pontiaes  and  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8.  All 
animals  over  6  months  tuberculin  tested.  Part  of  the 
cows  wUl  be  frc6h  at  time  of  sale.  Write  for  catalogue. 
IIAN8  E1IMLEK,  Owner.  1IOOSICK  FALLS, N.Y. 


200 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  ami  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.:  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  yonr  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have 200  to  selectfrom. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

|  SHEEP  j 

Rorr  C lirnno (1  irao  Priced  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Ram 
uBg.  onropsmres  Lambs,  wooled  from  nose  to  toes  :  j 
quality  and  type.  Ewes  also.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  ludlowmlle,  N  T.  ■ 


A  REAL  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

It  is  unwise  to  breed  from  a  low-priced  animal.  Veals 
bring  $30  and  upward.  "  Buy  the  ken  and  breed  them  heller.” 

1  ry  this  splendid  bull  calf.  7  months  obi, 

nearly  read  for  service — straight — low  down _ 

Fell  grown  line  coat — mallow  hide.  From  a 
37-lb.  sire— he  by  Judge  Segis,  a  son  of  King 
Segis,  grand  sire  of  the  50-lb.  cow.  Out  of 
an  A.  R.  0.  cow  whose  sire  is  a  30-lb.  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiaes,  and  whose  dam  has  7 
A.  R.  0.  daughters  (2  of  which  have  shown  their 
ability  to  produce  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days). 
Can  you  ask  for  more? 

We  guarantee  to  please  on  arrival.  Price 
$So.  if  sold  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
this  publication. 

F.C.  Biggs  H<&SSi'S&>.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


10  Holstein  Cows 


FOR 
SALE 

Some  are  fresh — some  will  freshen  during  winter — 
some  are  not  bred.  Ages  3  to  G  years.  Also  our 
hem  bull,  age  7  years  a  son  of  the  famous  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  For  particulars  address 

G.  A.  STORMS,  Jr.,  Owner,  YVinterton,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  ;  • 

-  " 


Second  Annual  Sale 


TULLY,  N.  Y. 

125  head,  all  will  be  sold  in  one 
day  at  Auction  consisting  of 


50  fresh  and  close  springer  cows 
20  Two-year  olds  bred  to  freshen 
during  winter 


15  yearlings  ready  to  breed 
20  heifer  calves,  6  to  8  months  old 
15  bulls,  6  to  IS  months  old 


CLOTH  1LDE  BARBARA,  Butter  7  days. 
32.27 :  milk  589.6.  Her  daughter  VALLEY 
VIEW  BARBARA,  both  in  calf  to  a  33-lb. 
bull  due  in  November. 

B  K.  P.  LEAFY  DAWN,  a  4-vear  old 
daughter  of  a  43-lb.  cow.  a  full  sister  to 
a  37-lh.  4-year  old,  that  sold  for  $5,500  in 
St.  Paul  sale,  June  1920;  due  at  sale 
time  in  calf  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

PIETERTJE  UR.MA  1NKA.  a  4-year  old 
daughter  of  a  31.72-lb.  cow  that  gave  701.50 
of  milk  in  7  days,  in  calf  to  a  34-lb.  bull. 

K.  P.  O.  LILITH  DAISY,  butter  30.75  from 
a  30.51-lb.  dam  due  in  Jan.  Cows  with 
records  22  to  27  lbs. ;  heifer  records,  15  to 
22;  daughters  and  sons  of  these  cows 
in  sale. 


BULLS 

SIR  KORNDYKE  PET  BURKE,  darn  a 
34.25-lb.  3-year  old  daughter  of  King  of 
Pontiaes, 

SIR  HENGERVELD  RAG  APPLE  MA¬ 
JESTIC,  sire  Majestic  Rag  Apple,  the 
$30,000  bull ;  dam  Belle  De  Kol  Oolantha 
Hengerveld;  butter  30.82;  milk  531.  and 
the  dam  of  Wandermere  Belle  Henger¬ 
veld.  4  years  old;  butter  42.H5.  and  sold 
for  $18,300  in  June  1919,  National  sale, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  son  of  a  28-lb.  cow,  a  26.44-lb.  4-year  old, 
sired  by  a  34-lb.  son  of  King  Segis. 

10  other  bulls  with  record  dams  19  to  25 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 


BE  SURE  Al\ ID  ATTEND  THIS  SALE 


KELLEY  &  HAGER,  Auctioneers  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

WARD  STEVENS  in  Box  Spot  Farm.  Tuily.  N.  Y. 

Lunch  served  at  noon,  free 
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Modem  Bam  Equipment 


Wm.  Louden 

whose  Labor  Sav¬ 
ing:  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  is  used  in 
over  a  million 
barns. 


The  Old  Way 


Saves  Half  the  BarnWbrk. 
Every  Day 


Louden  Litter  Carrier 

does  away  with  back  -  straining 
wheelbarrow —  carries  manure 
from  barn  to  pit  or  spreader — saves 
one  handling.  Biggest  labor  saver 
on  any  farm.  A  boy  operates  it 
easily  and  safely. 


DOES  for  the  barn  what  machinery  does  for 
the  field  —  releases  man  power  —  makes 
it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  several  —  helps  solve  farm  hand  scarcity. 
Handling  cows  morning  and  evening,  feeding 
and  watering  them,  cleaning  the  barn,  are  jobs 
done  with  half  the  help  when  your  barn  is 
equipped  with  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions, Litterand  FeedCarriers,  Automatic  Water 
Bowls.  You  will  find  your  barn  more  conven¬ 
ient —  kept  neater  and  that  your  cows  show 
a  big  increase  in  milk  yield  because  of  better 
health,  greater  comfort  and  regular  watering. 
Easily  installed  at  moderate  cost  in  any  barn. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2642  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Lou  den' 2 2 4-Page  Catalog 

—  sent  prepaid  —  shows  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Animal 
Pens,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hang¬ 
ers,  Cupolas,  Ventilators — “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Barn.  ” 

I  Tc  about  your  barn  building 
VV  rite  plans.  Our  experts  will 

help  you.  Get  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book, 
a  complete  1  12-page  encyclopedia  on  barn 
building.  Sent  on  request. 


r~THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2642  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge  or  obligation, 
the  books  checked  below: 

. Louden  Barn  Plans 

. Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodelt  a  barn  about  (date) 

I  . . . for . - . cows . horses. 

1  Am  interested  in: . Stalls . .Stanchions 

|  _ Carriers . .‘. . -Water  Bowls - - 

■  . Animal  Pens . Hay  Tools. 

Name . . 

*  Post  Office . . State...  . . . - 


Blasting  stumps  is  easy 
— grubbing  is  drudgery 

To  remove  a  stump  by  grubbing-  and  horse 
pulling  is  a  back-breaking,  killing  job.  When 
at  last  the  stump  is  out,  the  job  is  but  half 
done.  The  big,  heavy  chunks  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Compare  this  kind  of  stumping  with  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cronister,  of  Jeanette, 
Penna.,  who  writes: 

"Wc  read  the  book,  'Better  Farmine.’  The  pictures  and 
directions  made  everything  so  plain.  You  surely  arc 
right  in  saying  Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  the  easy  way  to 
get  rid  of  stumps.  It  is  so  much  easier  than  any  other 
way  we  ever  tried.” 

Let  us  send  you  the  book,  “Better  Farming 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,”  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Cronister.  Its  128  pages  and  140  illustrations 
show  how  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  to  re¬ 
move  stumps,  break  boulders,  blast  beds  for 
trees,  make  ditches  and  drain  swamps. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RN  3,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dealers  everywhere  Magazines  near  you 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Red  Dog  Flour  as  Feed 

Will  you  tell  us  about  wheat  middlings, 
called  red  dog?  Our  feed  man  here  says 
it  is  a  sticky  substance,  and  is  not  fit  to 
feed  to  stock  or  poultry.  Is  he  right? 
I  am  mixing  a  little  of  it  in  the  dry  mash 
for  hens  and  chickens.  I  pay  $4  per  100 
pounds.  L.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  feed  man  is  wrong.  Red  dog 
flour  is  perhaps  the  best  grade  of  mid¬ 
dlings  available  and  well  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  young  pigs,  calves  or  poultry.  It  is 
a  sticky  substance  by  itself  when  moist¬ 
ened,  but  easily  digested  and  well  suited 
for  feeding  young  pigs,  calves  or  poultry. 
At  the  price  quoted  it  is  expensive ;  in 
fact,  it  will  always  ho  found  an  ex¬ 
pensive  source  of  digestible  nutrients.  It 
should  he  mixed  with  other  feeds,  and 
you  should  not  rely  upon  it,  even  though 
in  itself  it  is  a  well-balanced  ration. 
Many  other  so-called  middlings  contain 
mill  sweepings  and  ground  bran,  and  are 
not  worth  anywhere  near  the  price  usu¬ 
ally  obtained  for  them.  If  you  buy  mid¬ 
dlings  at  all.  insist  that  you  get  the  red 
dog  flour,  for  it  represents  without  doubt 
the  best  grade  of  middlings  available. 


Pasturing  Hogs 

The  prevailing  practice  throughout  the_ 
corn  belt  is  to  use  corn  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  in  the  production  of  pork.  Many 


they  are  confined  in  pens  and  finally 
finished  for  market  in  the  Fall. 

A  mixture  that  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  as  a  forage  crop  consists  of  a  bushel 
of  oats,  five  pounds  of  Red  clover,  four 
pounds  of  rape,  and  five  pounds  of  Sweet 
clover.  If  this  is  seeded  early  in  the 
Spring  and  not  pastured  until  the  plants 
arc  eight  or  nine  inches  high  it  will  yield 
an  astonishing  amount  of  forage,  and  can 
be  pastured  throughout  (lie  Summer  sea¬ 
son.  If  pigs  have  access  to  such  grazing 
areas  and  arc  fed  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  of  either  corn  or  barley  daily 
for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  they 
will  gain  in  the  most  economical  fashion. 
It  takes  a  thrifty  pig  to  yield  a  profit, 
and  feeding  qualities  amply  satisfied  arc 
essential  in  specimens  of  any  breed. 

The  colony  house  is  both  sanitary  and 
convenient  for  sows  with  litters,  and  can 
be  built  without  employing  expensive 
mechanics.  Labor  is  the  one  expense 
item  that  every  farmer  encounters  when 
construction  is  involved,  and  useful  build¬ 
ings  of  this  sort  should  be  utilized  by 
the  farmer  interested  or  engaged  in  pork 
production. 


Oatmeal  for  Chicks:  Feeding  Cow 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the 
old-fashioned  pinhead  oatmeal?  Is  it  too 


I  Colony  House  and  Rape  Castlin'  for  it  mix 


fanners  have  appreciated  the  importance 
of  supplementary  protein  carrying  ma¬ 
tt-rials,  largely  by-products  from  slaught¬ 
er-houses,  and  used  them  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  when  prices  were  normal.  The  scarc¬ 
ity  of  nitrogen  has  driven  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  to  utilizing  every  available 
source  of  this  element,  and  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  competitive  market  for  organic 
nitrogen  that  has  had  more  or  less  of  an 
influence  upon  the  -price  of  certain  pro¬ 
tein  carrying  materials.  To  meet  this 
condition  the  far-sighted  fanner  has 
turned  to  forage  crops  to  supplement  his 
carbohydrate  carriers.  Alfalfa,  the  clovers, 
Soy  beans,  the  latter  in  combination  with 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  and  nurse  crops,  such 
a-<  oats  or  barley,  have  established  a 
source  of  protein  available  during  tin 
Summer  months;  but.  since  the  bulk  of 
our  hogs  are  fattened  during  the  Fall  or 
Winter,  the  problem  of  protein  for  swim- 
feeding  is  not  entirely  solved. 

Brood  sows  will  utilize  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  to  advantage,  but  on  account 
o'  its  bulk,  and  the  fact  that  fattening 
pigs  will  not  consume  enough  of  it  to  meet 
their  growing  requirements  it  is  necessary 
hat  some  oil  meal,  or  peanut  oil,  or  corn 
term  meal  be  mixed  with  the  tankage, 
or  used  exclusive  of  it,  to  balance  a 
ration  with  corn,  oats,  rye  or  barley. 
Even  at  the  prevailing  prices  of  many  of 
these  materials  one  would  not  be  justified 
in  leaving  them  out  c  a  ration  intended 
for  fattening  or  growing  pigs.  Shotes 
that  have  the  run  of  a  forage  crop,  such  as 
indicated  the  picture,  are  known  to  be 
more  resistant  to  disease  and  to  respond 
mire  generously  to  grain  feeding  when 


late  to  start  baby  chicks?  I  have  a  fine 
young  cow  about  due  to  freshen.  Have 
plenty  of  pasture,  but  of  course  it  is  get¬ 
ting  old.  What  would  be  a  good  grain 
feed  for  her?  I  low  about  eornmeal  and 
gluten?  i..  G.  b. 

New  York. 

I  would  say  that  it  was  rather  late  to 
start  baby  chicks.  Cold  weather  is  com¬ 
ing  on,  and  the  loss  no  doubt  would  be 
heavy  unless  you  have  ideal  conditions 
for  raising  them,  and  even  then  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  them  warm  would  prob¬ 
ably  eat  up  any  profits  that  might  result 
from  the  operation.  Usually  one  is  able 
to  obtain  the  eo-called  pinhead  oatmeal, 
variously  known  as  Irish  oatmeal  or 
Scotch  oatmeal,  from  his  grocerymau  or 
local  feed  dealer.  It  is  a  brand  that  is 
popular  for  use  during  the  Winter,  but 
ofteu  a  full  line  is  not  carried  during  the 
Summer.  If  you  will  communicate  with 
the  largest  wholesale  grocery  house  or 
feed  dealer  in  your  county  or  community 
you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  secure  this 
product  iu  100-pound  quantity. 

The  ration  that  you  have  suggested  for 
your  cow  about  to  freshen,  having  access 
to  pasture  grass  that  is  none  too  succu¬ 
lent  will  give  you  good  results.  Equal 
parts  of  eornmeal,  gluten  meal  or  wheat 
bran  should  be  fed  in  a  quantity  varying 
from  five  to  10  pounds  per  day.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  feed  her  generously  during 
this  rest  period,  for  her  response  when 
her  milk  flow  once  starts  after  calving 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of 
the  grain  supplied  during  the  time  she 
is  dry. 
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FEEDING  the  soil  that  feeds  your  crops— replenishing  your  land  regularly 
with  Nature’s  greatest  soil  sustainer,  manure— it*s  the  biggest  job  on  your 
farm,  the  most  important . 


Successful  farmers  everywhere  realize  this.  They  know  that  yields  increase 


yearly  and  land  rises  steadily  in  value,  when  the  greatest  of  fertilizers— stable  manure- -is  used  as  it 
should  be  used. 


If  you  want  to  make  certain  that  this 
job  is  being  taken  care  of  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way— as  well  as  the  easiest— if  you 
want  to  know  that  every  ounce  of  fertil¬ 
izing  value  in  your  stable  manure  is  saved 
to  feed  your  growing  crops— get  a  New  Idea 
Spreader. 

It  is  the  one  spreader  that  gives  you  the  great¬ 
est  worth  out  of  your  manure  with  lowest  up¬ 
keep  and  least  amount  of  work  for  man  or  team. 


Actually  Does  Better  Work 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  pulverizes  perfectly.  It  beats 
and  shreds  every  scrap  into  fine  particles  and  spreads  its  load 
lightly  in  a  thin  even  blanket,  seven  feet  wide.  No  bare  spots— no 
spots  too  heavily  manured. 


Straw  Spreading  Attachment  Gives 
Two  Machines  in  One 


The  New  Idea  is  the  original  wide-spreading  spreader.  It  is  light 
draft,  easy  to  load  and  built  for  years  of  service.  Solid  bottom— no 
slats— powerful  chain  conveyor— no  gears  to  break  in  cold  weather. 


A  BIG  capacity  one  man  straw  spreading 
attachment  gives  you  double  use  and  double 
spreading  profits  from  one  machine.  Shreds 
the  straw  fine  and  spreads  it  evenly,  8  to  10  feet 
wide.  Quickly  attached  or  taken  down.  Simple, 
light  and  compact,  it  takes  up  little  space  when 
not  in  use.  Your  dealer  will  show  you.  Or, 
use  the  coupon. 

Our  interesting  little  book  entitled  “ Feed¬ 
ing  The  Farm**  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
farmer .  Contains  much  highly  valuable 
information  on  soil  fertility .  No  obliga¬ 
tion-use  the  coupon . 


The  New  Idea  is  strong,  sturdy,  always  on  the  job.  It  saves  time,  energy, 
work— and  gives  you  the  last  bit  of  soil-building  value  that  lies  in  the  manure. 

The  New  Idea  is  the  safe  spreader  to  buy— the  product  of  “Spreader  Special¬ 
ists”— a  standard  implement  of  known  quality. 

Our  Gold  Seal  Guarantee  absolutely  protects  you  against 
breakage  or  defects.  Ask  the  New  Idea  dealer  in  your  town 
to  show  it  to  you  when  he  shows  you  the  machine . 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

COLDWATER,  “Spreader  Specialists”  0H,0 


Branches  at  — 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
JACKSON,  MICH. 
WATERLOO.  IOWA 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 

Please  send  me  without  obligation, 

Free  copy  of  your  new  book,  “Feeding  the  Farm.” 
Name  and  address  of  nearest  New  Idea  dealer. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.. 
City 


. .  State. 
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MILKER 


This  Pulsator 
Marks  a  New  Era 

you  have  heard  your  neighbors  say:  “I  never  saw 

anything  like  the  National  Milker  Pulsator.”  What 
do  they  mean  ?  They  mean  that  of  all  the  wonderful 
featurgg  of  this  milker,  the  National  Pulsator  is  the  most 
surprising.  It  is  placed  just  above  the  branch  connection, 
giving  distinct,  positive  action  and  enabling  the  National 
to  milk  cleaner  and  faster  than  any  other  milker  on  the 
market.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  National  tq  milk 
alternately  and  still  use  only  one  tube  between  the  pail 
and  branch  connection. 

It  makes  possible  automatic  squeeze  and  suction 
adjustment  from  moment  to  moment  according  to  the 
exact  mill:  flow  of  the  cow. 

It  m  :ans  that  you  can  milk  stripping  cows  with  better 
results  t  lan  with  any  other  milker. 

It  means  that  you  can  change  from  a  single  to  a 
double  unit  more  easily  than  any  other  milker. 

I  ;  means  new  simplicity,  greater  economy,  higher 
efficiency — in  fact  a  new  era  in  milking  machines  ! 

Will  You  Investigate? 

A  new  standard  has  come  in  milking  machines.  You 
can  no  longer  judge  the  machine  for  your  farm  by  what 
you  have  known  of  other  milkers.  You  must  investigate 
the  National  before  you  can  know  what  to  expect  of  your 
milking  machine. 

Wonderful  as  it  is,  the  National  Pulsator  is' only  one 
of  many  features  of  this  milker.  At  every  point  the 
National  Milker  has  new  improvements — new  simplicity. 

Find  out  about  the  National  Milker.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate.  Write  us  a  letter. 

National  Milker  Company 

<337  Washington  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 12.  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

ft  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  H-P.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $6.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1894  Oakland  Av*.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1894  Empire  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Buy  Farms  in  Now  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  will  give  you  thor¬ 
oughly  relinble  information  and  service.  Offices 
throughout  the  State.  Write  THE  FARM 
BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC’.,  Central  Office 
Oueida,  N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  your 
requirements. 


■■  ■  n  88  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultryrnon,  Stockmen. 
I*  A  ft  M  etc.  It  payu  *o  make  your  letter*  look  busincHtdike. 
■  9%  II  III  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Honda  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


PRINTED  Farm  Stationery  at  money-saving  prices’. 

Best  material  and  workmanship.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 
Samples  and  price-list  free.  THE  WAYSIDE  PRIHT,  Carlisle,  Mass. 


For  Sale-FYu/f  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MOLASSES 

For  the  Full  Milk  Pail 

Feed  Kane  Syro — it  will  increase  your 
milk  production  from  10%  to  20%. 

Kane  Syro  is  rich  in  milk-producing  fats, 
having  a  sugar  content  of  at  least  52%. 
No  sugar  has  been  extracted, 

J^ANE  JJyR0 

will  make  your  other  feeds  palatable 
and  digestible. 

Shipped  direct  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
— the  home  of  real  cane  molasses.  We 
pump  directly  from  the  ship  into  staunch 
barrels,  which  are  shipped  direct  to  you. 
Prompt  deliveries  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 

207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Gash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  atyles  andsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Sate  St..  Itb.ca,  N.  T. 


Buy  Your  Silo  Early. 
Send  for  the  Globe 
Catalog  Now. 


With  the 
Globe  Silo  the  ex¬ 
tension  roof  idea  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Today  it  is  the  only 
extension  roof  with  side 
walls  so  nearly  straight  that 
silage  settles  level — no  heaped 
up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Learn  now  the  other  exclusive 
Globe  feature*,  the  special  early 
order  discounts  and  how  live 
agents  can  obtain  open,  profit¬ 
able  territory. 

Send  for  Globe  Catalog 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Whitewash  for  Stables 

Whitewash  is  the  favorite  paint  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  but  it  does  good  work  in  fighting 
disease  and  vermin.  If  possible,  white¬ 
wash  the  stable  before  the  cows  come  in 
for  Winter  quarters.  The  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Slake  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime 
with  boiling  water.  Cover  during  the 
process  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the 
liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  and  add  a  peck 
of  salt  previously  dissolved  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  add  3  lbs.  of  ground  rice, 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in  while 
hot.  Next  add  1  lb.  of  clear  glue  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water  hung  over  a  fire.  A 
half  pound  of  whiting  will  give  it  a  lustre. 
To  the  above  mixture  add  5  gals,  of  hot 
water  and  leave  standing  for  a  few  days, 
covered  to  keep  out  dirt.  Applied  hot  a 
pint  of  this  wash  will  cover  a  square 
yard. 


Renovating  Rancid  Butter 

I  have  about  40  lbs.  butter  salted  down 
in  stone  jars.  It  has  'become  rancid. 
Can  the  rancid  taste  be  removed?  J.  s. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  butter  that  has  become  rancid  by 
any  method  adapted  to  farm  use,  and  the 
practical  thing  to  do  i«  to  use  it  up  be¬ 
fore  the  taste  becomes  very  objectionable. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  some  in  cook¬ 
ing  where  the  flavor  will  not  be  detected 
very  easily.  In  your  case  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  examine  each  jar  and  use 
up  the  worst  first,  and  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  not  all  of  the  butter  has  become 
rancid.  Rancid  butter  may  be  the  result 
of  churning  old,  over-ripe  cream  that  was 
not  very  clean  to  begin  with,  or  carelessly 
packing  in  jars  that  have  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  scalded.  Where  but¬ 
ter  is  properly  made  from  good,  clean 
cream  and  carefully  packed  it  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  Winter  use. 

T.  E.  w. 


Loss  of  Cream  by  Water  Separation 

I  have  been  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  my  water  separator,  in  which  I  put 
my  milk.  I  am  supposed  to  put  in  half 
milk  and  half  water,  but  I  do  not  gel 
all  the  cream,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
a  third  of  the  cream  goes  out  in  the  milk. 
Sometimes  I  get  lots  of  cream  and  some¬ 
times  not.  from  the  same  amount  of  milk. 
I  have  tried  putting  three  pails  of  water 
and  one  of  milk,  and  also  two  of  water 
and  one  of  milk,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference,  as  I  sometimes  get 
lots  of  cream  from  either  way.  and  some¬ 
times  not  as  much  as  I  should.  I  have 
tried  it  half  and  half  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  One  of  my  cows  is  farrow,  but 
freshened  a  year  ago.  Would  that  make 
any  difference?  Warm  or  cool  weather 
does  not  make  any  difference.  I  have 
been  feeding  the  same  way  all  Summer. 
Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  that 
after  the  milk  and  water  has  stood  in 
the  separator  two  hours  there  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  cream,  and  if  I  let  it  go  till 
morning  it  seems  to  be  just  half  as  much. 
Does  the  cream  thicken  and  seem  less,  or 
is  it  possible  that  it  can  mingle  with  the 
milk  again?  o.  a.  r. 

Separating  milk  in  a  water  separator 
or  by  the  water  dilution  method,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  is  not  very  satisfactory 
in  the  ioug  run,  because  considerable 
cream  is  lost  in  the  skim-milk.  If  you 
have  very  much  milk  to  separate,  a  small 
hand  separator  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
in  cream  saved  by  its  use.  Ordinarily 
equal  portions  of  milk  and  water  are  used 
in  a  water  separator,  and  people  used  to 
think  that  by  using  water  less  cream 
would  be  lost.  Thi«.  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  more  cream  is  lost  in  the  water 
separator  than  in  the  deep  setting  or 
Cooler  system,  where  no  water  is  used, 
but  the  milk  is  simply  put  in  tall  pails 
or  cans  and  set  in  cold  water  over  night. 
The  cream  is  skimmed  off  the  following 
morning. 

Where  water  is  added  more  skim-milk 
(watered)  i «  obtained  with  the  same  per 
cent  of  fat.  but  of  a  larger  volume.  For 
example,  assume  you  have  15  quarts  of 
milk  and  separate  it  without  adding  any 
water  by  the  Cooley  can  system,  and 
obtain  two  quarts  of  cream,  leaving  13 
quarts  of  skim-milk.  Where  carefully 
done  such  skim-milk  would  contain  about 
25  per  cent  of  fat.  Now  if  you  added 
15  quarts  of  water,  you  would  still  get 
about  two  quarts  of  cream,  but  would 
have  two  quarts  of  skim,  which  would 
also  contain  25  per  cent  of  fat,  represent¬ 
ing  about  twice  the  fat  lost  over  the  first 
method  without  water. 

The  trouble  you  are  having  is  not  due 
to  the  food  used  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  probably  to  the  way  you  are  handling 
the  milk.  After  adding  the  water  place 
the  pails  or  cans  in  cold  water,  and  the 
colder  the  better,  because  the  cream  sep¬ 
arates  more  rapidly  when  cool.  Then 
leave  undisturbed  over  night,  or  for  about 
12  hours.  Skim  off  the  cream  carefully. 
T  would  suggest  that  you  add  no  water 
and  separate  by  the  Cooley  can  method 
previously  described.  Tall  Cooler  cans 
may  bo  purchased  at  most  all  hardware 
stores.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  have 
much  milk  to  separate,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  purchase  a  hand  separator. 
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A  Square  Deal  for  the  Farmer 


If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  think  they 
have  nothing  at  stake  in  this  election — if  they 
think  it  is  simply  a  contest  between  the  political 
“ins  and  “outs”  and  that  it  makes  no  particular 
difference  to  the  farmer  which  wins — they  arc 
making  a  very  great  mistake,  and  are  likely  to 
realize  it  when  too  late  to  help  themselves. 

In  some  matters  of  interest  to  the  farmers  the 
two  parties  agree. 

For  example,  both  favor  strengthening  the  rural 
credits  statutes;  both  recognize  the  right  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  form  co-operative  associations  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  crops;  both  favor  extending  our 
foreign  markets;  both  are  pledged  to  the  study  of 
producing  farm  crops. 

Now,  the  matters  mentioned  are  important,  but 
not  nearly  so  important  as  certain  other  matters; 
and  in  the  way  they  look  at  these  tremendously 
more  important  matters  we  find  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties. 

The  difference  is  so  vital  that  if  the  farmers  of 
the  country  once  understand  it,  there  will  be  not 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  which  party  they  will 
support  at  the  polls  in  November. 

The  farm  voice  in 
government 

The  Republican  party  in  its  national  platform 
is  committed  to  “practical  and  adequate  farm  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  appointment  of  governmental 
officials  and  commissions.” 

Are  not  farmers  entitled  to  such  representa¬ 
tion."  The  Republican  party  thinks  they  are. 

Under  Republican  rule,  for  sixteen  years  that 
sturdy  and  faithful  Iowa  farmer,  “Tama  Jim” 
Vi  ilson,  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

What  happened  when  the  Democrats  came  into 

power? 

Why,  they  turned  out  “Tama  Jim”  and  put  in  a 
university  professor  who  knew  nothing  about  ag¬ 
riculture  and  gave  no  evidence  of  caring  anything 
about  it. 

Farm  interests  are  vitally  affected  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  by  the  F'artn  Loan  system,  etc.  Should  not 
thoroughly  competent  men  who  understand  the 
farmers’  needs  and  who  have  a  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est  in  agriculture  be  on  these  boards? 

The  Republican  party  thinks  they  should  and 
says  so. 

Price  fixing  and  price 
drives 

both  parties  were  asked  to  promise  to  put  an  end 
to  price-fixing  on  farm  products  and  to  govern- 
ment  drives  to  beat  down  prices  of  farm  products. 

1  he  Democrats  refused  to  make  such  a  pledge. 
File  Republicans  agreed  and  in  their  national  plat¬ 


form  are  pledged  to  “put  an  end  to  unnecessary 
price-fixing  and  ill-considered  efforts  arbitrarily  to 
reduce  prices  of  farm  products  which  invariably 
result  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  producer  and 
consumer.” 

Do  you  remember  what  happened  when  we  got 
in  the  war?  Do  you  remember  President  Wilson’s 
definition  of  a  "just  price"?  He  said: 

"By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  industries  concerned  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  provide  a  living  for  those  who  conduct 
them,  enable  them  to  pay  good  wages,  and  make 
possible  the  expansion  of  their  enterprises,”  etc. 

And  then  do  you  remember  what  happened? 
Government  contracts  of  all  kinds  were  let  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  That  is,  the  manufacturer  was 
allowed  to  figure  all  of  the  cost  of  ever}’  kind 
which  he  incurred  (.and  he  was  not  restricted  in 
his  expense)  and  in  addition  was  allowed  to  figure 
a  handsome  percentage  on  top  of  all  his  expense 
and  fix  his  price  to  cover  everything. 

Was  the  farmer  allowed  that  “just  price”  which 
was  granted  so  freely  to  others?  He  was  not. 
Prices  on  some  of  his  products  were  absolutely 
fixed,  and  without  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

One  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  when  asked  about  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  crops  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
this  was  no  time  to  investigate  farm  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction;  that  it  was  the  farmer’s  business  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  not  bother  his  head  about  the  cost. 

Throughout  the  war  the  farme'r  was  frantically 
urged  to  produce  by  one  crowd,  while  another 
crowd  was  using  every  device  of  market  manipu¬ 
lation  to  hold  down  prices  of  farm  products.  Was 
that  fair? 

Government  drives  against 
farm  prices 

But,  someone  will  say,  we  were  in  war,  and  the 
fan  nor  should  not  complain  about  what  it  was 
necessary  to  do.  even  if  they  didn’t  do  it  to  others. 

V  cry  well.  Let  us  overlook  what  happened 
during  the  war.  Let  us  wipe  the  slate  clean  up 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Let  us  consider 
what  has  happened  to  the  farmer  since  the  war 
ended. 

The  farmer  had  been  urged  to  produce  to  the 
limit  and  had  been  assured  that  even  if  peace 
came,  all  he  could  grow  would  sell  at  profitable 
prices. 

Do  you  remember  the  price  drive  in  January, 
1919,  within  three  months  after  the  armistice  had 
been  signed? 

Do  you  remember  the  more  determined  drive 
in  July,  1919,  when  hogs  dropped  from  $22.10  on 

July  15  to  $14.50  on  October  15,  although  pork 
products  to  the  consumer  dropped  on  an  average 
less  than  10% ?  In  June.  1920.  hogs  were  selling 
at  $5.50  less  per  hundred  than  in  Tune.  1919,  hut 


retail  ham  prices  were  $3.00  per  hundred  higher. 

As  a  result  of  the  government  drive  the  pro¬ 
ducer  received  less  and  the  consumer  paid  more. 
Who  benefited? 

And  do  you  remember  the  government  drive  of 
the  last  three  months,  and  what  it  has  done  to  the 
prices  of  grains  and  livestock?  Within  two  months 
the  prospective  value  of  the  1920  corn  crop  de¬ 
creased  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  Great 
advertisements  announced  that  the  government 
proposed  to  cut  down  he  cost  of  living  by  dump¬ 
ing  on  the  market  the  millions  of  pounds  of  gov¬ 
ernment  surplus  meat  at  bargain  prices. 

Have  you  been  making  so  much  money  on  your 
cattle  and  hogs  that  you  can  afford  further  re¬ 
ductions  in  prices? 

In  July,  1919,  No.  2  corn  sold  in  Chicago  for 
$2.19  per  bushel;  in  July,  1920,  for  $1.56,  a  decrease 
of  29%.  In  July,  1919,  steers  sold  in  Chicago  for 
$15.60;  in  July,  1920,  for  $15.00,  a  decrease  of  4%. 
In  July,  1919,  hogs  sold  in  Chicago  for  $21.85;  in 
July,  1920,  for  $14.85,  a  decrease  of  33%.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  wool  prices  was  25%.  In  beating  down 
prices  of  these  products  did  the  government  help 
the  consumer? 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  consumer  paid  24.1%  more  for  his 
food  articles  in  July,  1920,  than  in  July,  1919.  He 
paid  12.4%  more  for  his  clothing;  47.4%  more  for 
his  fu^l  and  lighting.  During  the  same  time, 
metals  and  metal  products  increased  20.9%,  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  material  79%,  house  furnishing 
goods,  47.8G.  But  according  to  the  same  author¬ 
ity  all  farm  products  had  decreased  over  4%  in 
July,  1920,  as  compared  with  July,  1919. 

We  shall  not  deal  further  with  this  sickening 
story  of  incompetent  and  inefficient  government 
meddling.  You  know  the  story  in  most  of  its 
details. 

As  you  think  it  over,  remember  this  one  out¬ 
standing  fact:  That  the  Democratic  party,  if  con¬ 
tinued  in  power,  is  committed  to  the  same  sort  of 
a  policy  in  dealing  with  the  farmer  and  stockman 

that  it  has  followed  during  the  past  two  years.  It 
was  asked  to  promise  to  stop  officious  meddling 
which  benefits  only  the  speculator  and  the  profit¬ 
eer,  but  it  refused  to  make  such  a  promise. 

In  justice  to  themselves  and  their  families  and 
the  generations  to  come  after  them,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  should  put  in  power  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  which  realizes  its  obligations  to 
them  and  to  all  other  classes  of  citizens,  and 
which  further  realizes  that  if  the  farmer  is  not 
given  a  square  deal,  our  agriculture  is  going  to  be 
wrecked. 

Talk  to  your  neighbors  about  these  things  and 
make  sure  that  they  understand  what  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  the  farmer  has  in  the  presidential  election 
November  2. 

Republican  National  Committee 
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How  $140000000 

Can  be  Added  to  Dany 
farmers'  Profits  this  Winter 

Four  billion  pounds  more  milk — $140,000,000  added  profits 
— may  be  had  this  winter  by  farmers  in  the  principal  dairy 
states,  simply  by  watering  cows  properly. 

A  sensational  statement!  Yet  it  is  but  simple  fact  proven  by  cow 
testing  and  other  milk  records  in  many  herds. 

Water — the  simplest  means  of  increasing  milk  yield,  that  element 
which  is  almost  as  free  as  air,  yet  as  important  as  high  priced  feed — is 
usually  disregarded  by  dairymen. 

Those  dairy  farmers  who  realize  how  greatly  milk  flow  is  increased 
by  James  drinking  cups  are  reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investments. 


An  investigation  made  among  users  of 
James  Cups  show  an  average  increase 
per  cow,  per  day,  of  2.45  lbs.,  proven  by 
the  milk  records  of  28  herds  ( 739  cows). 

2.45  lbs.  per  day  is  about  490  lbs.  for 
the  season,  which  at  $3.50  percwt.  totals 
more  than  $17.00. 

$17.00  clear  profit  additional,  per  cow,  secured 
merely  by  giving  the  cow  all  the  water  she  wants 
when  she  wants  it. 

In  this  investigation,  one  herd  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  to  10  lbs.  per  cow;  three  reported  4 
lbs.  average  increases;  three  say  3  lbs.;  six  2  lbs., 
three  l1/^  one  lbs.;  one  $8.56  during  the 
winter;  one  $5;  one  $10;  one  reports  3$  increase; 
one  8  $;  two  10$;  one  12V2$;  one  20$;  and  one 
says  33*$j  $  increase. 

These  reports  front  28  herds  are  confirmed  by 
many  other  reports  and  investigations,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  James  Educa 
tional  Department  Bulletin  No.  4. 


If  you  want  to  increase  the  milk  yield 
of  your  cows,  if  you  want  to  save  labor, 
if  you  want  to  do  away  with  the  trouble¬ 
some  old  tank  heater,  if  you  want  your 
calves  to  grow  faster  and  your  cows  to 
keep  healthier — you  will  want  James 
Drinking  Cups. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  4  today,  and  also  ask 
for 

FREE  BARN  BOOK 

This  320  page  book  tells  all  about  James 
Drinking  Cups  and  about  other  James  inventions 
that  increase  milk  yield,  save  labor,  and  save 
feed. 

It  also  contains  scores  of  pictures  of  barn  ex¬ 
teriors  and  interiors,  together  with  blue  prints 
and  many  pages  of  information  on  barn  planning, 
ventilation,  and  arrangement.  » 

Both  the  book  and  Bulletin  No.  4  are  sent  froe> 
on  request,  if  you  state  number  of  cow?  you  own  > 
Ask  for  James  Way  Book  No.  27 


3amesJflfgCo'Jt^tfonson%0is..<j}mira.3{y}.!MinneapolisjlTinrL 
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Hog  Scalders 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

BAUSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Bailsman  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 
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MINERALS 


Buy  Paint 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  ir*  1? rv>  Barn 
KUbbilD  and  Build- 

ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


45  Years  on  the  Line 

Come  to  Headquarters  for 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

OWL  DOVE  BAR-Z  JA  Y 

Brand  Brand  Brand  Brand 

F.  W.  Brode  &  Co. 

Established  1ST  5 
Incorporated  It*  15 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Branches  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Chicago. 

Our  Brand  on  the  Tag 

.Means  Quality  in  the  Bag 


^  HEAVES 


Booklet 
Free 

t-i.25  Box  maranteed  to  irive  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4bl  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


■  |  _ _ Fleming’s  Actinoform.  for 

R  limn  .lOIAf  30  years  the  tandard  Lump 
■■II II 1 1#  VCIW  Jaw  remedy.  $2.60  a  bottle 
■  postpaid.  Money  back  if  it 

fails.  Send  for  FREE  VestPocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Lump  Jaw  and  200  other  Cattle  and  Horse  diseases. 
FLEMINU  OROTHERSt300Uol«oSt»chYarcl*.  Chicago 


-  Reichard’s  Meal  and  Bone  Tankage 

^  \  f  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  GROWING  HOGS,  because  it 

^  !  *  furnished  25%  BONE  PHOSPHATE  in  addition  to  large 
amounts  of  Animal  Protein  and  Fat,  which  Nature  demands 
in ’building  up  FRAME  WORK  and  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

Made  of  selected  material,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

For  descriptive  literature,  prices  and  other  information ,  address 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  19th  &  W.  Lawrence  Sts.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lymphangitis 

Will  you  toll  just  how  to  feed  or  what 
to  use  on  a  mare  that  gets  lymphangitis, 
to  avoid  re-attack.  Is  a  permanent  cure 
possible?  I  have  a  mare  10  years  old 
that  is  otherwise  valuable,  and  gives  me 
no  trouble  when  on  pasture  in  Summer, 
but  I  fear  will  get  worse  when  fed  ami 
idle  in  stable  during  the  Winter. 

Delaware.  j.  b.  h. 

To  prevent  attacks  of  lymphangitis 
(milk  leg,  or  Monday  morning  disease) 
when  the  mare  is  stabled,  allow  her  a 
roomy  box  stall,  but  have  her  work  every 
day  or  take  abundant  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  When  there  is  no  work  for 
her  to  do  altogether  withhold  grain  and 
lei  her  live  on  hay.  oat  straw,  bright  corn 
stover,  bran  and  roots.  If  roots  do  not 
sufficiently  loosen  the  bowels,  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  Glauber  salt  in  hot  water 
and  add  to  her  drinking  water  now  and 
then  in  the  morning,  and  increase  the 
dose  as  seems  to  be  necessary.  Should 
the  hind  legs  tend  to  “stock.”  hand-rub 
them  each  time  she  comes  in  and  then 
bandage  with  llannel  from  feet  to  hocks. 
A  dram  of  powdered  saltpeter  may  at 
such  times  he  given  twice  daily  in  water 
for  two  or  three  days. 


Lame  Cow 

My  cow  calved  seven  weeks  ago,  and 
got  milk  fever.  She  hurt  her  leg  when 
she  went  down,  and  it  was  four  days 
before  the  doctor  got  her  un  again.  Since 
then  she  lost,  half  her  hoof,  and  her  leg 
is  swollen  and  sore,  and  it  is  hard  for 
her  to  get  around.  She  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  over  the  fever  yet.  as  she  grits  her 
teeth  and  is  very  thin.  She  seems  better 
when  she  gets  no  grain.  Will  the  hoof 
grow  out  again,  or  will  the  animal  be  use¬ 
less?  E.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  cow  has  been  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  and  proved  to  he  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis.  she  may  bo  worth  treating,  but  her 
thin  condition  is  suggestive  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  so  she  should  be  tested  if  that  has 
not  been  done.  Meanwhile  cleanse  the 
foot,  cut  away  all  loose  or  rotten  horn 
and  cover  with  oakum  or  cotton  batting 
saturated  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
coal-tar  disinfectant.  As  soon  as  the 
wound  is  doing  well,  simp!'-  apply  pine 
tar  twice  a  week  and  cover  with  oakum 
held  in  place  by  a  narrow  bandage  criss¬ 
crossed  between  the  toes  and  tied  around 
the  pastern.  Have  the  veterinarian  see 
the  cow  again,  and  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  giving  her  a  full  dose  of  physic. 
Tt  may  he,  however,  that  she  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  given  tonics  and  stimulants  instead 
of  a  purgative. 


Lump  Jaw 

I  have  a  throe-year-old  heifer  which 
freshened  March  25.  About  six  weeks 
after  this 'time  a  gathering  formed  which 
is  very  hard,  on  the  under  jaw.  which  I 
believe  to  he  lump  jaw.  It  has  discharged 
more  or  less  ever  .since.  She  does  not 
fail  in  flesh  or  in  quantity  of  milk.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  this,  also  is  it  con¬ 
tagious  to  rest  of  stock,  and  should  the 
milk  be  used?  F.  M. 

Lump  jaw  (actinomycosis)  is  not 
directly  contagious  among  animals,  nor  is 
it  hereditary.  The  milk  or  meat  may  be 
used  so  long  as  the  animal  otherwise  is 
healthy,  without  fever,  eating  well  and 
in  good  flesh.  Milk  contaminated  with 
pus  from  an  actinomycotic  abscess  is. 
of  course,  unfit  for  any  purpose.  If 
possible  have  a  veterinarian  cut  out 
or  slough  out  the  tumor  and  give  in¬ 
fernal  treatment  with  iodide  of  potash. 
If  you  cannot  have  this  done  apply  a 
commercial  lump  jaw  cure,  or  cut  deeply 
into  the  mass  and  insert,  a  pledget  of 
cotton  saturated  with  a  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  trioxide  of  chromium,  or  rolled 
when  wet  in  corrosive  sublimate  or  ar¬ 
senic.  I’ack  oakum  or  cotton  on  top  to 
keep  the  medicated  plug  in  place.  It  will 
cause  sloughing  after  a  time,  and  that 
may  be  followed  by  healing. 


Paralysis 

We  have  two  pigs  about  five  months  old. 
They  seem  healthy  and  eat  well,  but  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  legs,  especially  tie 
hind  ones.  They  came  from  healthy 
stock.  Is  there  any  cure  for  this  trouble, 
or  should  I  kill  them?  C.  d. 

If  the  pigs  are  not  able  to  walk  after 
having  hoen  purged  with  epsom  salts,  or 
castor  oil,  and  then  fed  light  laxative 
slop,  you  might  as  well  kill  them  for 
meat,  or  do  that  now  if  they  are  in  good 
flesh.  There  is  no  certain  remedy  in  such 
conditions,  but  the  trouble  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  proper  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Confinement,  overfeeding  and  un¬ 
balanced  rations  induce  the  condition  and 
constipation  caused  by  such  mismanage¬ 
ment  is  an  aggravating  cause.  Rickets 
commonly  is  present.  Pigs  will  not  be 
so  affected  if  from  robust,  muscular, 
healthy,  non-akiu  parents,  and  when 
raised  on  milk,  mixed  meals,  including 
wheat,  middlings  or  ground  barley,  bran, 
oiliueal  and  tankage,  and  made  to  take 
active  exercise  every  day.  At  all  times 
allow  free  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  and  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes  and  wood 
or  corncob  charcoal  are  beneficial.  Ex¬ 
ercise  is  imperative,  and  constipation 
carefully  should  be  prevented. 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1599. 


POULTRY,  fruit  farm  and  hatchery,  ou  Long 
Island;  established  over  12  years;  doing  a 
large  business,  which  can  be  doubled;  completely 
equipped.  Including  residence,  farm,  stock, 
machinery .  crops,  etc.;  cash  necessary  $0,000. 
Por  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  7092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 23 'A  acres;  hour  out;  near  station; 

modernized  house;  barn;  good  soil,  fruit,  wood- 
hit:  for  sale,  or  exchange  for  larger  farm  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  7781,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DURO0  FARM  FOR  SALE - With  most  mod¬ 

ern  equipment;  wire  fence  paddocks  for  hogs 
to  forage;  green  crops;  self-feeders,  automatic 
watering  cans  and  oilers;  new  farrowing  house, 
with  Lowden  equipment:  tractor,  motor  truck, 
new  farming  machinery;  it  is  essentially  a 
breeding  stock  farm,  with  Royal  Pathfinder,  Joe 
Orrin.  Taxpayer  strain  of  blood;  line  crops;  it 
is  well  stocked  and  well  advertised;  located  on 
Long  Island,  where  there  are  many  wealthy 
gentlemen’s  estates,  and  also  a  line  farmers’ 
colony  to  sell  to;  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  practical  or  scientific  breeder  to  continue  a 
profitable,  high-grade  business;  terms  $50,000, 
half  cash,  balance  mortgage;  might  consider 
exchange  of  city  property.  Address  11.  CHURCH, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 250  acres,  35  head,  three 
hm-scs,  tools;  $12,000,  $3,000  down:  224  acres, 
34  head,  two  horses,  tools;  $12,000.  $4,000  down: 
210  acres.  30  head:  $9,000.  $3,000  down.  MILLS 
CHRISTENSEN.  Alder  Creek.  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FORTY  second-hand  390-egg  size  Cypher  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm  near  railroad  station. 

about  20  miles  from  New  Y’ork;  willing  to 
work  outdoors  one-half'  day:  state  cost  of  board. 
ADVERTISER  7777,  care  Ktiral  New-Yorker. 


UNITED  STATES  Cream  Separator;  500  pounds 
capacity:  either  hand  or  power;  good  as  new. 
J.  1.  IIEUETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  iu  00-11).  cans,  20<:  per 
lb.;  iu  10-lb.  pails,  28c,  f.  o.  1).;  quality  fine. 
G.  W.  DEEPEN,  Berkshire  It.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine:  nearly 
new;  four  single  units;  complete  with  pump; 
$250.00.  A.  M.  HONE.  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Steam  boiler.  S  horsepower;  tiuc  I 
condition.  $125;  a'so  steam  Babcock  tester,  lit-  [ 
tie  used.  $30.  and  Tveas  recording  thermometer, 
price  $50.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Choice  clover  extracted,  60  lbs..  $10.00, 
f  o.  b.;  sample,  25c  coin.  J.  hicks. 
Belleville.  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS.  10  lb.  package  postpaid  up  to  4th 
zone.  $3:  5th  zone  and  beyond.  $3.50.  or  C.  O. 
D.  $2.50  and  postage.  GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower, 
Redlaud.  Fla. 


GUAVA  JELLY  AND  CHEESE — From  grower 
aad  maker:  postpaid,  U  lb.,  23c;  Vi  R>.,  45c; 
1  duz.  lh.,  $4.50.  Price  list  of  other  sizes 
and  other  products  free.  MRS.  GEORGE  W. 
KOSEL,  Redlaud.  Fla. 


WANTED— Chler  apples  in  small  ouantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  1\  W1LKENS,  Pcekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Pcekskill  21-F-4. 


WANTED — Used  Ford.  1919  or  1920:  state  lowest 
cash  price.  MRS.  EMILY  AYERS,  R.  4, 
Fillmore,  N.  A'. 


WANTED — -Cider  modes,  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  STEVE  FIGLAY,  It.  F.  D.  No. 
0,  Fairfield.  Conn. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $3  gallon  while  it  lasts. 
JOHN  W.  JACOX,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


BELTS  for  Sale — Crosby  Egyptian  Table  Beet, 
by  ton  or  carload.  WALTER  DAVENPORT, 
Accord,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 10-h.p.  steam  tractor:  Case  or  Hu¬ 
ber:  give  engine  number;  must  be  cheap. 
FRANK  WILLSON,  It.  D.  15.  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!  For  Fall  and 
Winter  apples  place  order  immediately  to  C. 
J.  YODER.  Grnntsville,  Md. 


WANTED  — ■  Mangel- Wurzels;  used  tree  pro¬ 
tectors:  state  price  and  quantity  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  PAUL  K.  MYERS,  B'-rrien  Springs,  Mich. 


WANTED  -Mammoth  Incubator:  also  large  pipe 
brooder.  For  sale — Several  Cyphers  Company 
lamp  incubators:  price  right.  FAIRVIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Newtown  Giant  hot  water  brooder, 
consisting  of  4t>  hovers  and  other  equipment; 
3, 000-chick  capacity;  never  used:  price  reason¬ 
able.  L.  A.  BURKHOLDER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  —  Columbia  Grafauoln  Phonograph; 

Cc«r  $125.00;  new:  never  removed  from  the 
original  packing  case.  W.  1..  CARI.ETON, 

Gallipolis,  O. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
1  His  Own  Builder  = 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  t,Y'1otica.1  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
—  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 
=  carPentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  — 

I  the  rural  NEW  YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

“"Hiimiiiiiiniiini  mi  |  j  ||  mi|  |,  N  ,|  ,miI|- 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


How  Founder  Is  Caused 

Practically  every  owner  of  horses 
knows  that  an  attack  of  founder  may  fol¬ 
low  a  long,  fast  drive  upon  a  hard  road  ; 
the  sudden  drinking  of  ti  large  quantity 
of  cold  water  when  the  horse  is  hot  and 
tired  from  such  a  drive,  or  hard  work  in 
the  field :  the  sudden  eating  of  a  large 
quantity  of  unaccustomed  feed,  such  as 
wheat  or  rye,  when  a  horse  has  broken 
loose  in  the  stable;  an  attack  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  due  to  any  cause,  known  or  mys¬ 
terious,  and  from  attacks  of  debilitating 
diseases',  such  as  influenza  or  shipping 
fever.  Many  of  them,  however,  do  not 
recognize  as  actual  causes  of  the  worst 
attacks  of  founder,  the  giving  of  a  big 
aloes  physic  ball  to  a  fat  horse  without 
preparing  him  for  it  by  feeding  two  or 
more  bran  mashes ;  the  repeated  large 
doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  other  laxative 
or  purgative  medicine  given  to  a  horse 
suffering  from  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  and 
especially  infection  of  the  uterus  (septic 
metritis)  caused  by  retention  of  the 
afterbirth,  or  a  part  of  it  after  foaling. 
The  latter  is  the  true  cause  of  ‘"colt  foun¬ 
der,”  which  is.  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
and  ruinous  form  of  the  disease. 

Why  do  these  influences  cause  founder? 
That  question  cannot  be  answered  by  the 
average  horseman,  and  it  is  one  that 
should  be  better  understood.  Let  us  try 
to  explain  the  mystery  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  The  foot  inside  of  the  horny  box 
or  hoof  is  covered  with  sensitive,  red 
tissue  called  pododonn.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  sensitive  layer  of  the 
skin,  called  the  dermis,  while  the  horny 
wall  is  a"  continuation  of  the  insensitive 
upper  layer  of  skin,  called  the  epidermis. 
Mucous  membrane  lining  every  organ  of 
the  body  that  is  open  to  the  outer  air  is 
closely  .associated  with  skin  and  all  sen¬ 
sitive  tissues.  If  one  part  suffers  from 
inflammation,  other  similar  parts  suffer 
in  sympathy.  Irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  lining  the  digestive  tract,  for 
instance,  induces  sympathetic  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  other  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  and  also  of  sensitive  tissue,  such 
as  the  pododerm  of  the  feet.  In  the 
same  way  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  uterus  induces  sym¬ 
pathetic  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  pododerm  ;  hut  concussion  upon  hard 
roads  induces  mechanical  or  local  con¬ 
gestion.  followed  by  inflammation,  indi¬ 
cated  by  founder.  The  technical  name  of 
the  disease  is  laminitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  sensitive  lamina*,  or  leaves  of  the 
foot  which  hold  the  horny  wall  iu  place. 

When  inflammation  of  the  sensitive 
lamina?  occurs,  blood  pressure  is  great,  the 
horny  wall  does  not  “give,”  great  pain 
is  caused,  fluid  from  the  blood,  known  ns 
blood  plasma  <or  serum,  pours  into  the 
tissues,  and  later  an  excessive  secretion  of 
horn-building  cells  occurs  between  the 
lamina*  and  the  wall.  There  being  no 
room  for  these  secretions  and  exudates, 
the  coffin  or  pedal  bone  of  the  foot  is 
forced  backwards  so  that  it  stands  upon 
its  toe  in  the  hoof.  That  causes  the  bulg¬ 
ing  downward  of  the  sole,  which  is  termed 
“dropped  sole,”  a  serious,  incurable  con¬ 
dition  seen  after  the  worst  attacks  of 
founder,  notably,  “colt  founder.” 

_  The  fact  that  the  hoof  forms  rings  and 
ridges  and  grows  out  long  at  tjie  toe  of 
the  foundered  forefeet  shows  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  causes  unnatural  secretion  of  horn- 
building  material.  This  takes  place  f<v- 
ward  from  the  sensitive  laminae  at  the 
toe  and  downward  from  the  coronary  hand 
at  the  hoof  head.  The  growth  is  irregu- 
lar  an.d  the  product  of  growth  unnatural 
or  imperfect,  so  that  affected  feet  are  un¬ 
sound.  The  disturbance  is  chiefly  located 
at  the  front  of  the  foot  and  toe,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  foundered  horse 
tries  to  walk  upon  his  heels. 

Knowing,  then,  that  founder  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  or  reflex  condition  associated 
with  other  influences  which  usually  are 
preventable,  the  horse  owner  should  use 
his  best  endeavor  to  avoid  and  prevent 
the  causes  we  have  mentioned  here. 

A.  S.  A. 


Lice;  Bloat 

1.  What  will  destroy  ljee  on  stock  or 
fowls?  2.  What  is  a  good  remedy  for 
bloat?  We  have  one  cow  that  bloats  up. 

New  York.  s.  n. 

To  keep  lice  off  stock  the  stables  must 
he  made  sanitary.  That  includes  having 
them  light,  perfectly  ventilated,  clean 
and  dry.  Before  putting  the  stock  into 
such  prepared  stables  in  Autumn  they 
should,  if  lousy,  be  groomed  with  a  hard 
brush  dipped  in  raw  linseed  oil.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  as  found  noces 
fv‘i ry.  Lice  on  fowls  are  killed  by  dusting 
fluoride  of  sodium  upon  infested  parts 
or  dipping  the  fowl  in  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  the  fluoride  to  one  gallon  of 
tepid  water.  Houses  and  roosts  also  have 
to  be  cleansed,  treated  with  kerosene  and 
whitewashed  by  spraying.  2.  When  a 
cow  is  afflicted  with  chronic  bloating  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  such  a  probable  cause  that 
the  first  step  in  treatment  should  be  to 
have  her  tested  with  tuberculin.  Any 
qualified  veterinarian  can  apply  the  test, 
and  in  hot  weather  it  would  lie  best  for 
him  to  test  by  the  iutradermal  or  ophthal¬ 
mic  method.  a.  s.  a. 


Wife  (complainiugly)  :  “You  never 
praise  me  up  to  any  one.”  Husband:  “1 
don’t  oh?  You  should  hear  me  describe 
you  at  the  employment  office  when  I'm 
trying  to  hire  a  cook  !” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


N  P  ♦  Sterling  Furnace 

“The  One  Register  Furnace9*  ^ 


BUILT  to  heat  the  homes  of  men  and  women 
who  take  pride  in  having  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  money  can  buy,  this  heating  plant  has 
the  highest  type  Sterling  Furnace  Unit, 
will  last  a  lifetime,  is  easy  and  convenient  to 
operate,  is  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  Has  scienti¬ 
fically  designed  outside  cool  air  return  pipes  which 
permit  the  warm  air  to  flow  from  the  furnace  in  great 
volume  and  with  great 
force.  This  is  why  the  N.  P, 
heats  the  entire  house 
evenly  and  economically 
thru  one  register. 

Write  for  Book  giving 
complete  information 
about  this  splendid 
furnace. 


Sin  Stove  Works 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1849 


Manufacturers  of  Sterling 
Ranges,  Scien tific  Sterling 
Combination  Ranges,  Sterling 
Warm  Air  Furnaces. 


You*  Own  Meat 


This  is  the 
Original  Na¬ 
tional  Giant 
Smoke  House 

Beware  of  A  7  Years' 

Imitations  Success 

Get  a  National  Giant  Smoke  House 

Smoke  your  own  hams,  bacon,  sau¬ 
sage,  fish.  Have  better,  sweeter, 
cheaper  meat  for  your  own  table, 
same  as  thousands  of  other  good  farmer::. 
This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  portable. 
Operated  in  or  out  doors.  Runs  on  sawdust, 
cobs,  a  little  bark  for  seasoning.  Investigate. 


NATIONAL  giant 
SMOKE  HOUSE 


After  smoking  meats,  use  for  Store  House. 
Absolutely  bug  and  mite  proof.  Keeps  meat 
without  sacking.  Worth  its  price  many 
times  over — for  this  storage  feature  alone. 
Made  in  3  sizes.  Fireproof.  Guaranteed. 

Get  FREE  BOOK 

butcher,  how  smoko 
house  operates,  etc.  Gives  prize-winning  recipes 
for  curing  Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at 
home.  Write  for  book,  get  low  prices  today  SURE! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

358  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 


Sell  Your  Spare  Time 

CHAUTAUQUA  HOME 
READING  COURSES 

appeal  to  all  who  want  more  edu¬ 
cation.  If  you  organize  a  single 
Reading  Circle  in  your  community 
you  will  earn  a  comfortable  com¬ 
mission.  For  details  address 

Press  Dept.  B-l 

Chautauqua  Institution 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


721  Acres,  on  Macadam  Road 

105  Head  of  Cattle 

Fine  farm,  only  one  mile  from  K.  R.  and  village.  325 
acres  of  bottom  land.  75  acres  bench  land  Excellent 
Alfalfa  soil.  100  acres  of  timber,  worth  flO.OOO.  Two 
houses,  three  barns,  three  silos.  Natural  ga.-;  running 
spring  water.  Cement  floors,  |wteut  stanchions,  milking 
machine.  70  Holstein  cows:  35  head  of  young  stock. 
Price  $40,000  to  settle  estate,  a  great  bargain.  For  further 
particulars  and  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sal  .  address 
M  iM»KV  1 1,1. F  It  IS  l|i  fcSTA  II  >.  Inc..  Ilcpt.  I,  Olcmn,  N.  Y, 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  Use  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia.  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  done  for  others  it  will  do  for 
you. 

Write  us  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  $1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILUAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Indoor  Closet  $11.35 

Have  a  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  house 
any  where  you  want  it.  The  Bennett  require 
no  p  l  u  m  b  i  n  g.  Chemically  disinfected. 
Strong  v  made  of  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
finished  wood  »eat.  A  necessity  for  invalids. 
L  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 
KKWr.TT  llOM  E8  (Equipment  Dept.) 
rt>  Main  Street  N.  Toifauanda,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  ou  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rukal 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 
"4  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
303  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


October  9,  1920 


Market  News  and 


Price 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

OCTOBER  1,  1920 
SIILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
October,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  ceut 
miik  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4c  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
-  over  3. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  61  <8  62 

Good  to  Choice  .  59  @  60 

Loner  tirades . 47  @  52 

City  made .  40  @  45 

Dairy,  best  . 59  <o  60 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  55 

Packing  Stock .  06  @  42 


CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  29  @  29J| 

Good  to  choice .  27  @  28 

Skims,  best . 16  &  19 

Fair  to  good  . 11  <8  16 

EGGS 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  S7  <8  88 

Medium  to  good  . Y5  <8  85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  nest .  74  <8  75 

Common  to  good . 60  @  68 

Gathered,  best,  white .  83  @  85 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60  <8  65 

Lower  grades .  45  (8  50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  . .  8  00  <8 14  75 

Bull*: . 1.6  00  (8  6  00 

Cows .  3  00  (8  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  (821  00 

Culls .  8  00  @14  00 

Hogs . .15  00  (819  00 

Sheep.  100  !b« .  4  00  @  7  50 

Lambs  . 12  On  (t?  15  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb . . .  4(1  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  40  ffi  44 

Howls . 30  (ft  41 

Roosters .  26  <8  27 

Ducks  . . 35  ®  38 

Squabs,  doz .  4  00  (810  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb*. ...  ...  . 10  50  @1100 

Pea  .  6  50  @  6  75 

Medium  . 7  00  @  7  50 

ERITITS 

Apples,  bbl .  3  00  (8  5  00 

bu.  bkt . 75  (8  1  50 

Pears,  bbl . .  ...  4  00  (5  10  00 

bu,  bkt .  1  50  (8  3  00 

Oranges,  box  . 5  00  <8  9  50 

Lemons,  box  .  1  Ml  'a  5  00 

Peaches,  bu.  bkt . I  25  (8  1  75 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt .  20  (ft  35 

bu.  bkt . . . 50  O'  1  50 

Muskmelons,  bn .  75  <a  1  00 

Huckleberries,  qt .  35  @  38 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  bbl., . . ...3  00  (8  3  75 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 2  25  (®  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt...' .  1  25  <a,  1  75 


VEGETABLES 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  «  20 

Beets.  100  bunches  .  2  011  “8  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl  . 50  (8  1  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 2  flu  @  4  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  50  @  2  0o 

Onions,  bu .  75  (8  I  75 

Squash,  bbl .  100  @  2  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . -» .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 100  i®  150 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  2  25 

3  pk  box  .  .  50  @  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  (to  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  (S  2  60 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  75  (8  2  50 

ilomaine.hu.... .  loo  (8  3  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  I  00  @  2  25 

Spinach,  bu .  1  25  (8  2  00 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 . 1  00  r/t  2  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 


HAT  AND  STRAW 


ilay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  40  00 


No.  2  . 37  00 

v-'u.  3 . 33  00 

Shipping . 28  00 

Clover,  mixed  . 27  00 

straw.  Rye .  25  00 


(841  oo 
(838  10 
(8  35  00 
(S  32  00 
(a  39  00 
@26  00 


GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted  :  Wheat.  No.  2.  red.  $2.54  ;  corn. 
No.  2.  yellow,  $1.38:  oats.  No.  2.  white, 
67 c;  rye,  $1.98;  barley,  $1.10. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  .  68  to  69c 

Fair  to  good .  60  to  65c 

Eggs — Best  .  90  to  95c 

Fair  to  good .  65  to  85c 

Fowls  .  48  to  52c 

Thickens  .  50  to  65c 

Bacon — Best  .  55  to  57c 

Average  grades  .  35  to  45c 

Lamb  chops  .  50  to  60c 

Boasting  beef  .  45  to  48c 

Potatoes,  lb .  214  to  Sc 

Peaches,  8-qt.  basket .  35  to  40c 

Huckleberries,  Nova  Scotia,  qt.  45  to  50c 

Lettuce,  head  .  10  to  12e 

Cabbage,  head .  10  to  15c 

Apples,  choice,  doz .  50  to  75c 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Putter 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  64  to  66c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  63c;  extra  firsts. 
60  to  62c;  firsts,  52  to  57c;  seconds.  47 
to  51c;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
65  in  67c;  common  to  good,  58  to  64c; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  44  to  47c; 
packing  stock,  39  to  42c:  fancy  brands  of 
nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at  71  to  74c; 
good  to  choice,  63  to  70c;  fair,  60  to  62c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  firsts,  62  to  64c  per  doz  :  do., 
current  receipts,  61c  per  doz.;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  56  to  59c:  Western,  extra 
firsts.  62  to  64c;  do.,  firsts,  60  to  61c; 
do.,  seconds,  51  to  55c ;  inferior  lots 
lower:  fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled 
fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at  78  to  74c.  and 
fair  to  choice  at  65  to  72c-  per  doz. 


CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk,  current  make, 
fancy  flats,  29%.  to  29%c ;  common  to 
good,  25  to  29c;  Longhorn,  29%  to  30c; 
single  daisies,  29%  to  80c.  Jobbing  sales 
of  fancy  goods,  32  to  83e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express,  fan¬ 
cy,  weighing  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  40 
to  42e;  exceptional  lots  higher;  light  to 
medium,  36  to  38c;  White  Leghorn  fowls, 
32  to  34c.  Fowls,  heavy,  not  Leghorns, 
via  freight,  in  carload  lots.  3S  to  40c. 
Spring  chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned, 
not  Leghorns,  weighing  3  to  3%  lbs. 
apiece,  38  to  40c.  Broiling  chickens, 
fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leghorns, 
small-sized,  32  to  38c.  White  Leghorns, 
broilers,  .82  to  .Tie.  Old  roosters.  24  to 
25c.  Ducks,  old.  80  to  82c :  do..  Spring, 

32  to  84c.  Pigeons,  per  pair,  23  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  48c ;  weighing  4  lbs..  42c ;  weigh¬ 
ing  8%  lbs.,  87  to  38c;  weighing  8  lbs., 

33  to  35c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  bar¬ 
rels,  dry -picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
apiece,  42c ;  weighing  8%  lbs..  85  to  30e; 
weighing  8  lbs.  and  under,  30  to  34c. 
Broilers.  Western,  dry-picked,  weighing 
1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  4.8  to  45c;  broilers, 
Western,  smaller  sizes.  41  to  42c ;  fryers, 
Western,  weighing  2%  to  3  lbs.  apiece, 
38  to  39c;  broilers,  nearby,  weighing  1% 
to  2  lbs.  apiece,  45  to  47c :  exceptional 
lots  higher ;  broilers,  nearby,  smaller 
sizes,  42  to  44c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked, 


Western.  28c;  Southern,  26  to  27c; 
Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  38c. 

Eruits 

Apples,  per  bskt.,  10  to  75c;  apples, 
per  bbl.,  $2  to  $6.  Oranges,  per  box, 
$2.50  to  $8.60.  Peaches,  Jersey,  per 
bskt..  75c  to  $2.25.  Pears,  per  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $3.75.  Grapes,  per  pouy-bskt.,  18  to 
28c.  Plums,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $2. 

Vegetables 

White  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. 
— No.  1.  55  to  75e ;  No.  2.  30  to  40c. 
Sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per  bbl,  $2.75 
to  $3;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bit. 
lwkt.— No.  1.  50  to  90c;  No.  2,  80  to  40c. 
Cabbage,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  15  to  25c. 
Onions,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  40  to  65c. 
Cucumbers,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75.  Toma¬ 
toes.  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.50. 
String  beans,  per  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.  Lima 
beans,  per  bskt..  $1  to  $8.  Corn,  Jersey, 
per  bskt..  50  to  80c.  Beets,  nearby,  per 
100  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

BEANS  AND  TEAS 

Beaus,  per  100  lbs.,  in  earlots — Mar¬ 
rows,  II.  P.,  1919,  $10.25;  pea  beans, 
New  York  and  Michigan,  1919.  $6.25; 
small  white,  $6.25;  Japanese,  1919.  $6.25; 
Lima.  California,  1919.  $10.75  to  $11; 
do..  Madagascar,  $7.75 ;  green  peas,  do¬ 
mestic,  choice,  $5 ;  green  split  peas, 
$7.50;  yellow  split  peas,  choice,  $6.75. 

baled  hay  and  straw 

There  was  little  trading,  but  values 
were  well  sustained  on  desirable  stock. 
No.  2,  $81  to  $82;  No.  8,  $27  to  $29: 
samples.  $28  to  $25 :  no  grade.  $18  to 
$21.  Clover-mixed  bay — Light  mixed, 


$29  to  $80;  No.  1  mixed,  $27  to  $2S. 
Straw — No.  1  straight  rye,  $19  to  $19.50; 
No.  2  straight  rye,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1 
tangled  rye,  $16  to  $17 ;  No.  2  tangled 
rye,  $15.50  to  $16;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$16  to  $17 ;  No.  2  wheat  straw,  $15.50. 

BRAN 

Carlots.  including  soft  Winter  bran, 
Western,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton,  $50.50 
to  $51;  Spring  bran,  per  ton.  in  100-lb 
sacks.  $49.50  to  $51. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

butter 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tube,  62%  to 
63c;  ash.  xtras,  61%  to  62c;  boxes  "and 
prints.  63%  to  64c;  firsts.  55  to  60c;  sec¬ 
onds,  51  to  54c:  dairy  butter.  50  to  55c; 
ladles,  46  to  47c;  renovated,  51%  to  52c. 

eggs 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  85  to  S6e; 
Eastern  extras,  76  to  78c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  70  to  72c;  Western  extra  firsts,  00 
to  62c ;  Western  firsts.  57  to  59c :  storage 
extras,  55c ;  storage  firsts,  52  to  54c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c;  medi¬ 
um,  40  to  42c;  native  broilers,  45  to  48c; 
roasting  chickens,  55  to  60c ;  Western 
broilers.  40  to  50c;  Western  ice  packed 
large  fowl.  39  to  41c:  medium.  35  to  80c; 
small,  28  to  30c ;  native  squabs,  $5  to  $0 
doz.  •  pigeons,  $3.50  to  84  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  88  to  40c;  chickens,  37  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 


‘ DEPENDABLE 
SPARK  PLUGS 


No.  3450  Insulator 
Withstands  Terrific  Heat 


1_JELD  in  the  Bunsen  flame  three  minutes  at 
^  2400°  Fahrenheit,  the  Champion  No.  3450 

Insulator  is  absolutely  uninjured. 

No. gasoline  motor  develops  heat  to  within 
several  hundred  degrees  of  that  temperature. 
With  this  wide  margin  of  safety  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  do  not  break  or  crack  under  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  conditions. 

Our  No.  3450  Insulator  represents  ten  years 
of  experimentation.  This  scientific  achievement 
is  one  reason  Champion  Spark  Plugs  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist  shocks,  vibrations  and  temper¬ 
ature  changes. 

There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
cf  motor  car,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle  and  stationary 
engine.  Order  a  set  from 
your  dealer  today. 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is 
on  the  Insulator  and  the  World 
Trade  Mark  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $1.50  to  $2  per  100- 
lb.  bag :  natives,  85c  to  $1  bu  box ;  Span¬ 
ish.  $4.50  to  $5  case. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $1.90  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  on 
track:  New  Brunswick.  $1.90  to  $2; 
sweet  potatoes,  $4.50  to  $4.75  bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  75c  to  $1.25  bbl. ;  celery, 
white.  $1.25  to  $1.75  doz.  ;  cucumbers,  $1 
to  $5  bu.  box ;  lettuce,  75c  to  $1  bu.  box ; 
spinach.  50  to  75c  bu.  box  ;  tomatoes,  $1 
to  $4  bu.  box  ;  squash,  marrow,  $1.75  to 
$2  25  bbl. ;  Bay  State,  3  to  3%e  lb. ; 
string  beans,  $2  to  $3  bu.  box;  beets, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  carrots,  $1.75  to  $2 
bu.  box;  shell  beans,  $1.50  to  $3  bu.  box; 
green  corn,  $1  to  $2  bu.  box ;  turnips, 
Cape,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bag;  peppers,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  hamper;  parsnips.  $2  50  to  $3 
bu.:  radishes,  50  to  75c  bu. ;  cauliflower, 
50c  to  $2  bu.  box. 

APPLES 

Gravensteins,  $4  to  $7  bbl..  $1.25  to 
$2.50  bu.  box  ;  Alexander  and  Wolf  II iv- 
er,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  Wealthy,  $3  50  to  $6 
bbl..  $1.25  to  $2.50  bu.  box;  McIntosh 
Red.  $3  to  $6.50  bbl..  $1  25  to  $2  50  bu. 
box  ;  sweet  apples.  $1  to  83  bbl.  50c  to  $1 
bu.  box  ;  crabapples,  $2.25  to  $3  bu.  box. 

BEANS 

Carlots.  per  100  lbs..  Xew  York  and 
Michigan  pea  bean.  $7  to  $7.25 ;  fair  to 
good,  $6.50  to  $7  :  California  small  white, 
$7  to  $7  25;  yellow  eye,  extras.  $12  to 
$12.25;  fair  to  good.  $10  to  $11  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  choice.  $16  to  $16.50;  fair  to  good, 
$12  to  814:  Lima.  $11.50  to  $12;  Mada¬ 
gascar.  $8  to  $9;  peas,  $6  to  $6.50;  job¬ 
bing  prices.  25  to  50c  above  car  lots. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $4  to  $8.25 
box:  grapefruit.  $3  to  $7.50  box;  canta¬ 
loupes.  flats,  50c  to  $1 :  honey  dews.  $2  25 
to  $2.75 ;  pears,  $2.50  to  $3  50  bu  : 
peaches.  $2  to  $2.50  bu.  basket ;  grapes, 
wild,  $2.50  to  $3  bu.  :  pony  basket,  25  to 
28c;  plums.  20  to  30c  per  6-lb.  basket  ; 
cranberries,  $2.25  to  $2.50  crate.  $7  to  $s 
bbl. 

IT  AY 

New  :  Xo.  1  Timothy,  $45  to  $46 ;  Xo. 
2  Timothy.  $40  to  $43 ;  Xo.  1  Eastern, 
840  to  $43;  NTo.  2  Eastern,  $36  to  $38; 
Xo.  3  hay.  $33  to  $34 ;  clover  mixed  hay, 
835  to  $39 ;  fine  hay.  $31  to  $33 ;  rye 
straw.  $25  to  $27 ;  oat  straw.  $16  to  $17. 

LAMBS 

Genuine  Spring  lambs.  25  to  28c;  Fall 
and  Winter  lambs,  15  to  20c;  yearlings, 
8  to  18c;  muttons.  12  to  15c;  veal.  12  to 

2Se. 

MILLFEED 

Per  ton.  Spring  bran.  $45  50:  Winter 
bran,  $45.50:  middlings,  $53  to  $56; 
mixed  feed.  853  to  $56;  red  dog,  $73;  sec¬ 
ond  clears.  886  :  gluten  feed,  $63.02  :  hom¬ 
iny  feed.  $54.50:  stock  feed.  $57;  oat 
hulls,  reg>,o\ind.  $23  to  $24  ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $59  to  $63. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


B 

et  f.  prime. 

sides. 

lb.. 

14c; 

medium 

lie; 

lamb 

.  Spr 

ing,  lb.. 

,  28c 

;  live 

hogs, 

lb. 

14c; 

;  live 

pigs. 

small, 

each 

.  $5; 

pork. 

lb. 

22'- : 

;  veal. 

prime,  lb.,  2 

2e ;  common.  19c 

> 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  40c ;  dressed,  lb .  60 
to  65c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  36  to  40c; 
dressed,  lb..  60  to  65c;  fowls,  live.  lb.. 
35c;  dressed,  60c;  eggs.  70  to  75c:  duck 
eggs,  80c:  butter,  lb.,  68  to  75c ;  honey, 
new,  lb..  35  to  40c;  per  cap,  35  to  40c; 
extracted,  qt.,  $1  to  $1.30. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  peaches,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3 :  citrons,  each,  20  to  25c ; 
elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25;  pears,  bu..  $1  to 
$2  50;  plums,  bu.,  $2;  prunes,  bu.,  $2  50; 
cantaloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2.75;  each.  5 
to  10c;  crabapples.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
grapes,  lb..  10c;  watermelon,^  crate.  $1  ; 
each,  15  to  25c ;  cider,  gal..  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  lima.  bu..  $3:  dry,  lb..  10c; 
beets,  per  doz.  bunches.  30c;  per  bu..  75c 
to  81.50;  cabbage,  per  doz.  beads.  48  to 
50c;  per  head.  5c;  blue,  per  doz..  81.50; 
carrots,  nor  bu..  75c;  cauliflower,  per  doz. 
heads.  81  to  $2;  corn,  per  doz.,  15  to  20c ; 
celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c ;  stalks,  per  doz . 
50c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1;  pickles,  per  100. 
75c  to  $1;  endive,  bunch,  5c:  garlic,  lb. 
25c;  eggplant,  per  doz.,  $2;  lettuce,  leaf, 
per  crate,  $1.50;  Boston,  per  doz.,  50c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  60c;  dry.  per 
bu.,  81  to  $2.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
45  to  50c;  parsnips,  doz.  bunches.  60c; 
peppers,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  *o  81  20 ;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25c:  romaine, 
bunch,  5c;  sage,  lb.,  10c :  spinach,  bu., 
75c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  40c:  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb..  4c :  Swiss  chard,  doz. 
bunches.  50c:  tomatoes,  bu.,  5.0  to  75c ; 


turnips. 

bu..  81 

to  81.25; 

vegetable 

oys- 

fers.  doz 

bundle 

s.  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra. 

ton.  $37 

;  Hay.  X 

o.  1. 

$37;  Xo 

.  2.  $33 

;  No.  3. 

830:  T’iih 

iMiy. 

$32 ;  stn 

nv.  rye, 

per  ton. 

$18;  oat. 

$20. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  36c ;  hamburg,  lb.  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  40c;  pork  chops,  lb.  32 
to  35c;  side  pork,  lb..  28c;  pork  steak, 
b..  38c;  salt  pork.  lb.  23c;  pigs,  each, 
$•»  to  $6;  sausage,  lb  .  30o;  veal  chops.  lb., 
40c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  woodchuck, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  lb..  30c ;  dressed. 
35c. 

Broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  dorks, 
dressed,  lb..  38c;  fowls,  live.  lb.  36c; 
dressed.  42c:  butter,  lb..  64c;  milk,  qt., 
10c;  buttermilk,  (it..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  Stic; 
cheese,  lb.,  35c;  pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage 
RS<>°Se'  11)"  10c  >  05c ;  duck  eggs. 

Apples,  peck.  25c;  pears,  peck,  55c; 


Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $1.75;  plums,  qt.,  8c; 
peaches,  bu.,  $3.50. 

Beets,  bunch.  5c;  beaus,  lb.,  10c;  beet 
greens,  peck.  20c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  7c ; 
carrots,  bunch,  5c ;  cabbage,  new.  lb.,  2c ; 
celery,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers,  lie;  per 
100.  65c;  green  onions,  bunch.  5c;  onions, 
peck,  60c ;  lettuce,  bunch.  5c ;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.10;  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  spinach, 
peck,  20c:  sweet  corn,  doz.,  20c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt..  20c;  string  beans,  qt.,  5c; 
squash,  lb.,  2c;  Hubbard,  lb.,  4c;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Vinegar,  gal..  45c;  honey,  lb.,  35c;  ex¬ 
tracted.  2Se ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c. 

BINGHAMTON 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c;  dressed,  lb., -40c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb..  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  58c; 
squabs,  pair,  80c ;  broilers,  live  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb..  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $125;  pears,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  plume,  bu..  $1  to  $2  ;  melons, 
bu.,  $3.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  :  lettuce,  doz., 
50  to  80c;  rhubarb,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  beets, 
bu.,  81  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  per  100  lbs., 
90c  to  $1 :  crook-neck  squash,  per  bu., 
50  to  60c;  green  corn,  per  100,  $1.25;  to¬ 
matoes.  bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  turnips,  bu..  $1;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25. 

Cow  hides,  lb.,  10c:  bull  hides,  lb..  $9; 
calfskins,  each,  $1  to  $4 :  horsehides,  each, 
$4  to  $5;  lamb  pelts.  25  to  50c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

As  a  rule  the  produce  prices  are  still 
sagging,  on  account  of  the  heavy  supply, 
but  certain  things  which  have  become 
pretty  low,  like  potatoes,  are  now  bolding 
their  own.  and  cantaloupes  and  early 
pears  are  higher  on  account  of  coming 
near  the  end  of  their  season.  Butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  also  a  cent  or  two 
higher. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter.  2c  advanced;  creamery,  54  to 
64  c;  dairy.  50  to  55c;  crocks.  46  to  52c; 
common,  41  to  42c.  Cheese,  steady; 
(busies  and  longhorns,  30  to  31c;  fiats. 
29  to  30c.  Eggs,  higher;  hennery.  70  to 
76c;  State  and  Western,  candled,  62  to 
68c ;  storage.  54  to  65c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm,  light  offerings. 
Fowl.  38  to  43c;  broilers.  45  to  50c;  old 
roosters.  20  to  30c;  turkeys,  56  to  57c; 
ducks,  40  to  43c  ;  geese,  30  to  32c.  Live 
poultry,  easier.  Fowl,  32  to  38c :  broil¬ 
ers.  45  to  50c;  old  roosters,  22  to  25c; 
ducks.  30  to  34e ;  geese.  26  to  28c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  poor  quality,  steady ;  fancy, 
ini..  $1  to  $1.50:  windfalls.  25  to  65c. 
Beta  toes,  steady,  light  offerings;  good  to 
fancy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  common,  65  to 
80c  ;  Jersey  sweets,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.25. 

BE  A  N  S — O  N  IONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  ewt.,  $12  to  $14: 
marrow.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $7.50  to  $S.  Onions,  weak  ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  State,  ewt..  $1.75 
to  $2. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  over-supply,  somewhat  demor¬ 
alized:  fancy  Elbertas,  1/3-bu.,  50  to  60c; 
Crawfords.  45  to  50c;  common,  30  to  40c 
Melons,  firm  ;  cantaloupes,  crate.  $1  to 
$2.75;  honeydews,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

TREE  FRUITS  AN1)  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet;  fancy,  bu..  82  to  $3.35; 
common,  75c  to  $1.50.  Plums,  slow ; 
Grand  Duke.  6-lb.  bskt..  25  to  30c;  com¬ 
mon.  15  to  20c.  Prunes,  good  demand : 
fancy,  bu..  $1  50  to  $2.25.  Crabapples, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.  Huckleberries,  quoted, 
crate.  $6  to  $7.  Grapes,  strong;  black. 
20-lb.  bskt..  $1.75  to  $2  :  white  and  red. 
8135  to  $1.50;  California  Malagas,  qt.. 
15c  retail. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  over-supnly.  weak.  Beaus 
(string),  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25;  beets,  25  to 
40c;  carrots,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower.  75c 
to  $1.25;  cucumbers.  50  to  75c ;  eggplant. 
50c  to  $1  ;  peppers,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  spinach. 
60  to  75c;  Summer  squash.  40  to  50c; 
Winter  squash.  60  to  70c;  tomatoes.  60c 
to  81;  white  turnips,  60  to  80c ;  yellow 
turnips.  75  to  90c;  cabbage.  100  heads, 
82  to  $3.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  85c  to 
81;  radishes,  20  to  30c;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
10  to  15c;  lettuce.  2 -doz.  box,  50c  to 
$1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb.  lb..  38  to 
40c;  dark,  30  to  30*.  Maple  products — 
Sugar.  lbv,  30  to  38c;  svrup,  gal..  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet.  Loose  Timothy,  ton,  828 
to  $32;  clover  mixed.  $26  to  $28;  wheat 
bran,  much  lower;  ton.  carlots.  $41;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $48;  red  dog.  $70.50;  cottonseed 
meal.  $68.50;  oilmeal.  $59.50;  hominy, 
$52  50;  gluten,  $58.35;  oat  feed,  $25; 
rye  middlings.  $50.  j.  w.  C. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

DOWNWARD  TREND  PERSISTS  FOR  POTA¬ 
TOES,  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE - APPLES 

SETTLED,  FAIRLY  STEADY 
Potato  prices  have  steadily  declined 
throughout  September,  and  dropped  from 
10  to  50c  per  100  pounds  during  the  last 
10  days  of  the  month.  Probably  prices 
are  new  not  far  from  the  low  point,  which 
usually  occurs  in  October,  at.  or  near  the 
height  of  the  harvesting  and  shipping 
movement. 

Growers  in  nearly  all  sections  seem 
reluctant  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
many  are  inclined  to  hold  stocks  awhile 
in  the  hope  of  improvement  iu  late  Fall. 
Often  the  market  improves  in  November 
and  December,  when  shipments  fall  off 


somewhat  and  stock  is  thoroughly  ma¬ 
tured  and  fit  to  buy  and  put  away  for 
Winter  storage.  Car  shortage  is  further 
restricting  the  movement  nearly  every¬ 
where,  and  shipments  of  Northern  pota¬ 
toes  are  less  than  last  season  so  far, 
although  the  crop  is  evidently  larger, 
especially  in  the  West.  Recent  reports 
indicate  some  falling  off  in  the  expected 
yield,  chiefly  on  account  of  blight  and 
rot.  but  as  yet  damage  from  this  source 
does  not  seem  to  threaten  great  reduction 
in  the  general  yield  compared  with  earlier 
estimates. 

POTATO  SHIPMENTS  MODERATE 

Canadian  competition  probably  will  be 
active  again  this  season.  The  September 
estimate  of  the  Canadian  crop  is  123,- 
776.600  bushels,  compared  with  125,575,- 
000  bushels  last  year,  but  the  decrease  is 
chiefly  in  Western  Canada  and  in  Que¬ 
bec,  while  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
chief  shipping  sections  to  American  mar¬ 
kets,  report  heavier  yields  than  a  year 
ago.  Carlot  shipments  from  producing 
sections  in  the  United  States  thus  far 
have  been  below  last  season,  and  were  20 
per  cent  less  in  late  September,  at  which 
time  prices  iu  city  markets  for  large  lots 
ranged  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds, 
lowest  prices  being  recorded  in  Chicago 
and  Middle  Western  cities.  The  heavy 
supplies  iu  Western  markets  indicate 
that  last  season’s  heavy  draft  on  Eastern 
potato  supplies  will  not  be  repeated  this 
year.  The  price  of  sweet  potatoes  trends 
downward,  and  supplies  in  sight  seem  to 
be  relatively  as  heavy  as  of  white  stock. 
Quality  and  condition  of  white  and  yellow 
potatoes  seem  good,  although  there  is 
some  complaint  of  the  usual  defects  at¬ 
tending  a  large,  rankly  growing  crop, 
such  as  over-size,  hollow  centers  and 
watery  texture.  The  potato  situation  and 
outlook  hardly  can  be  regarded  as  settled 
until  final  reports  show  the  actual  out¬ 
turn  and  determine  whatever  damage  may 
occur  from  rot  or  freezing. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  LOW 

Prices  of  cabbage  continue  to  decline, 
reaching  a  general  level  around  $6  per 
ton  bulk  in  Xew  York  State  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  the  two  leading  commercial  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  Demand  continues  light, 
because  of  heavy  local  supplies,  and  total 
cabbage  shipments  iu  carlots  from  the 
Northern  States  have  been  lighter  than 
least  season,  although  the  crop  is  much 
heavier.  Evidently  atgood  deal  of  stock 
not  fit  for  long  storage  will  fail  to  find  a 
market,  especially  in  more  remote  ship¬ 
ping  sections  of  the  West.  Colorado, 
with  a  heavy  crop,  has  shipped  less  than 
half  as  much  as  last  season,  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  only  three-fourths  as  much  as  to  the 
end  of  September  last  season.  City  quo¬ 
tations  have  not  fallen  relatively  as  low 
as  prices  in  producing  sections,  but  aver¬ 
age  generally  $14  to  $18  per  ton. 

Eastern  yellow  onions  are  selling  at 
high  prices  that  would  not  have  been 
considered  high  in  the  years  before  the 
war.  In  many  Western  producing  sec¬ 
tions  growers  are  getting  only  $1  per  100 
rounds  for  best  stock.  The  range  in  the 
East  is  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75,  but  tending 
downward  through  September  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  liberal  supplies  and  full  markets. 
The  general  range  in  the  large  cities  is 
$1.25  to  81  75.  the  prices  having  been 
reduced  nearly  to  one-half  those  at  the 
opening  of  the  market  season  in  early 
September.  The  decline  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  general  drop  in  prices  of 
many  food  products  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  increase  in  production  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  season  seems 
hardly  great  enough  to  account  for  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  market. 

AFPLES  SLOW.  FAIRLY  STEADY 

Apple  markets  have  kept  up  better  than 
most  others;  conditions  have  even  shown 
some  improvement  with  cooler  weather 
and  the  clearing  up  of  the  enormous  sup¬ 
plies  of  early  varieties.  The  general 
range  in  city  markets  of  Fall  and  early 
Winter  stock  is  $4  to  $7  for  best  grades. 
Some  markets  have  declined  slightly,  but 
the  general  situation  is  fairly  steady, 
leading  Fall  varieties  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions  in  Western  Xew  York  selling  mostly 
84  per  barrel,  and  sales  for  future  de¬ 
livery  of  standard  late  varieties  like  Bald¬ 
win.  York  and  Ben  Davis  have  also 
ranged  not  far  from  $4.  but  the  high  price 
of  barrels  and  other  incidental  expenses 
makes  the  net  return  unsatisfactory  to 
producers.  Many  are  shipping  iu  bulk, 
and  for  that  reason  the  supply  of  bulk 
apples  seems  likely  to  be  excessive  and 
p  ices  low.  Present  prices  run  about 
$1.25  per  100  pounds  in  Eastern  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  Shipments  in  bushel  b  s- 
kets  range  at  shipping  point  81  to  $1.25. 
Buyers  have  been  holding  off  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  last  possible  moment,  but 
large  numbers  of  them  are  located  in  the 
producing  sections  awaiting  what  they 
consider  the  right  moment.  Cider  stock 
evidently  will  be  lower  than  last  season. 
It  is  quoted  at  40c  per  100  pounds  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Canadian  apple  crop  is  a  little 
below  that  of  last  year,  and  much  less  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  is  the  leading  province 
shipping  to  northeastern  markets  and  a 
chief  competitor  iu  the  export  trade.  The 
export  markets  have  so  far  been  satis¬ 
factory,  although  prices  have  tended 
downward  under  increasing  supplies.  Most 
sales  recently  net  considerably  below  $10 
per  barrel  to  American  shippers.  Freight 
is  $2.50  to  $3,  while  commission,  insur¬ 
ance.  cartage  and  other  incidental  charges 
bring  the  expenses  above  $4  per  barrel. 
The  British  crop  was  light,  and  will  soon 
be  out  of  the  markets,  leaving  the  de¬ 
mand  to  be  supplied  chiefly  from  the 
United  States  aud  Canada. 


PEACH  PRICES  DECLINE 

Shipments  of  peaches  have  shown  a 
considerable  increase  from  leading  East¬ 
ern  producing  States  like  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Michigan,  about  offsetting  the 
decrease  from  Western  shipping  sections. 
Southern  shipments  were  rather  light, 
-and  the  total  for  the  season  is  only  about 
three-fourths  that  of  last  season.  The 
markets,  however,  seem  over-supplied 
lately,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  and  prices  have 
tended  downward.  Standard  late  varie¬ 
ties  from  New  York  State  have  been  aver¬ 
aging  not  over  $2  per  bushel.  Western 
markets  have  been  about  50c  higher  than 
Eastern  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
Western  peaches. 

PACK  ONLY  THE  BEST 

Somewhat  lower  prices  seem  to  be  the 
rule  in  practically  all  leading  lines  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  generally  good  quality  Of  the  crop 
this  year,  the  marketing  problem  is  the 
most  serious  in  recent  seasons.  The  best 
general  policy  would  be  to  pack  and  ship 
only  the  best  grades  and  to  put  these  up 
carefully.  Top  grades  have  brought  high 
prices  in  most  markets,  even  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  low  grade  stock 
should  be  culled  out  closely  and  handled 
as  well  as  possible  in  local  markets  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  juices  and  canned 
or  dried  products.  G.  B;  F. 


Wheat  was  not  so  good  through  this 
section;  averaged  about  15  bu.  per  acre. 
The  corn  is  not  looking  so  good  as  other 
years;  did  not  get  it  planted  till  late  on 
aeeouut  of  wet  weather.  After  planting 
it  was  dry  for  so  long  it  did-  not  get 
started ;  only  about  two-thirds  of  it  will 
mature.  Wheat.  $2.45  per  bu. ;  old  corn, 
$2.50  per  bbl. ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  oats. 
80c  per  bu.;  eggs.  50c  per  doz.;  chickens, 
old.  2Sc  per  lb.:  young.  26c;  hogs,  $13 
per  ewt.  There  is  a  lot  of  black  oats 
through  this  section.  About  the  time  the 
oats  were  cut  it  set  in  wet,  and  a  lot  of 
the  crop  spoiled.  j.  c.  M. 

Fulton  Co..  I’a. 

Eggs.  62c  per  doz.;  butter,  75c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.50  per  bu. ;  apples,  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  wheat.  $2.50;  corn,  $1.50;  oats,  SOe. 
Conditions  seem  to  indicate  a  bumner 
prop.  Oats  have  been  a  good  crop,  while 
wheat  was  only  fair.  The  high  wages 
paid  by  the  industrial  works  in  our  city 
have  the  tendency  to  take  away  from  the 
farm  all  available  help,  aud  the  question 
of  harvesting  the  corn  crop  looms  up  as 
a  very  serious  one.  unless  the  weather 
holds  off  long  enough  to  gather. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  c.  H.  s. 

Hay.  around  $25  per  ton  ;  millers  pav¬ 
ing  $2.20  to  $2.30  per  bu.  for  wheat. 
All  other  produce  we  have  to  haul  20 
miles  to  market,  aud  then  paid  prices  as 
follows :  Sugar  corn,  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  100  ears;  tomatoes.  10  to  40c  %-bu. 
bskt. :  cabbage.  15  to  25c  %-bu.  bskt.  : 
potatoes.  SO  to  90c :  peaches,  75c  to  $1  ; 
apples.  40c  to  $1.  These  prices  seem  very 
low.  and  many  of  our  farmers  feel  very 
much  dissatisfied,  as  labor  is  scarce,  and 
they  are  asking  as  high  as  $6  per  day  for 
harvesting  potatoes.  n.  w.  t. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Prices  for  Roots  and  Herbs 

From  time  to  time  we  have  spoken  of 
the  trade  in  roots  nd  herbs.  Very  few 
people,  apparently,  realize  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  these  materials.  They  are 
needed  for  making  extracts  and  medicines. 
It  is  uot  generally  known  that  some  of 
our  common  weeds  have  considerable 
value  for  this  purpose.  On  looking  over 
the  last  price  list  sent  out  by  a  dealer 
iu  this  material  we  find  a  strong  demand 
for  certain  goods. 

Dog  grass  is  practically  the  same  thing 
as  quack  grass,  or.  as  it  is  often  called, 
witch  or  twitch  or  crab  grass.  Tbe  dried 
roots  of  this  pest  are  selling  at  15c  per 
pound  wholesale  when  clean  and  dry.  A 
superior  line  of  this  root  cut  up  line 
brings  22c  per  pound.  Elm  bark  i«s  in 
demand  at  18c.  and  the  bark  of  black  haw 
tree  brings  1714c.  The  root  of  lady  slip¬ 
per  (tbe  orchid,  not  the  little  garden 
plant)  is  now  bringing  70e  to  75c.  which 
means,  of  course,  properly  dried  and 
cleaned.  The  dried  leaves  of  tbe  arbor 
vitae  bring  4c ;  blood-root,  properly 
cleaned.  17c.  and  the  new  roots  of  bur¬ 
dock.  properly  split.  10c.  Large  plants 
of  catnip  with  a  sihall  stem  bring  4c. 
with  the  catnip  leaves  alone,  14c.  The 
price  now  offered  for  dried  dandelion  root 
is  17c.  while  the  dried  leaves  of  golden  rod 
are  worth  3e.  Dried  roots  of  the  Indian 
turnip  bring  8c.  and  the  roots  of  Ply  of 
the  valley  25c.  The  root  of  the  milkweed 
has  a  present  wholesale  price  of  5c  per 
lb,  while  dry  leaves  of  the  mullein  plant 
bring  6%e  and  the  flowers  of  ox-eye  daisy 
3c.  Pennyroyal  brings  from  4c  to  7c. 
Tbe  dried  leaves  and  tops  of  ragweed 
bring  IVjC,  while  sassafras  runs  from 
17c  to  25c.  The  roots  of  skunk  cabbage 
bring  from  12c  to  14c;  the  leaves  of 
tansy,  thoroughly  dried,  13c.  and  winter- 
green  leaves  5c.  There  is  still  a  demand 
for  wild  cherry.  The  dried  bark  runs 
from  7%e  to  12c  a  pouud.  and  dried  wild 
cherries  with  skins  on  bring  16e  a  pound. 
It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that 
there  is  easy  money  in  collecting  herbs 
at  these  prices.  They  will  find,  however, 
when  they  come  to  prepare  a  pound  of 
any  of  these  herbs  that  it  takes  a  h’- ■' 
time  to  prepare  and  dry  even  a  srpd] 
quantity.  In  some  localities  where  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  plants  are  plentiful  it  miaht 
pay  to  look  this  up  and  send  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  to  see  what  could  be  made  out  of  the 
business. 
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Milking 


A  gentle,  calf-like  suction  ia 
the  teat  cup.  This  soothing' 
action  is  what  draws  the  milk. 


Managing 


---then  a  massage,  from  the 
end  of  the  teat  up---the  exact 
action  of  the  calfs  tongue. 


STUDY  the  natural  action  of  this  Per¬ 
fect  Teat  Cup,  pictured  above.  First 

a  gentle  suction~then  a  eoothing  massage,  from 
the  end  of  the  teat  up— the  real  calf  action. 

Note  the  utter  simplicity  of  this  Teat  Cup.  It 
is  easily  assembled  or  taken  apart  without  tools— 
and  very  easy  to  keep  clean.  The  liner  is  abso¬ 
lutely  seamless— cannot  collect  dirt  and  bacteria 
— and  can  easily  be  cleaned  without  remov¬ 
ing  it  from  the  shell.  At  the  top  is  a  rubber 
fa  ring— soft,  like  the  calf's 

....  nose— no  cold  metal  to 

touch  the  cow. 


Improved  Gutter  in  Cow  Barn 


pipe  did  not  become  clogged,  and  the  re¬ 
ply  was  that  there  was  very  little  trouble 
in‘  the  Winter,  but  that  in  the  Summer 
they  did  sometimes  become  clogged,  but 
that  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  take  a  fork 
and  clean  them  once  a  week  if  necessary. 
I  could  not  help  but  notice  that  the  cows 
were  cleaner  than  the  average  dairy,  and 
I  could  also  appreciate  some  of  the  other 
advantages  he  mentioned  from  experience. 
I  believe  this  device  might  be  easily  in¬ 
stalled  on  many  dairy  farms  and  assist 
the  owner  in  keeping  his  dairy  clean  and 
comfortable.  I  am  enclosing  a  rough 
drawing  that  may  help  to  explain  the 
idea  more  fully.  h.  L.  c. 

Gouverneur,  X.  Y. 


Raising  Water  from  Spring 

My  spring  is  500  tft.  from  house,  the 
house  100  ft.  above  spring.  Is  there  a 
pump  that  I  could  use  at  the  house,  seeing 
I  must  use  an  elbow  of  about  45  degrees 
where  pump  joins  supply  pipe?  Would 
it  be  more  advisable  to  put  a  force  pump 
at  spring,  and  if  so,  how  can  I  keep  the 
supply  pipe  from  freezing  between  pump 
and  freezing  point  in  ground? 

East  Greenville,  I*a.  w.  a.  b. 

In  any  pump  in  which  the  cylinder  is 
located  above  the  water  level,  as  it  would 
be  in  this  case,  the  only  force  available 
to  lift  the  water  to  the  cylinder  is  that 
exercised  by  atmospheric  pressure — the 
pressure  or  weight#  of  the  air  blanket 
which  surrounds  the  earth.  This  pres¬ 
sure,  commonly  referred  to  as  “suction.  ’ 
bears  down  with  a  weight  of  approximate¬ 
ly  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of  surface 
exposed  to  its  action,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  pump,  by  reason  of  its  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  or 
spring,  forces  water  up  the  pipe  when  the 
pressure  is  lifted  from  the  other  end  of 
the  water  column  by  pulling  the  plunger 
upward.  Water,  however,  is  much  heavier 
than  air,  and  for  every  foot  in  depth  ex¬ 
erts  a  pressure  of  .454  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  consequently  when  the  water  column 
is  raised  to  a  certain  height  the  weight 
of  water  in  the  pipe  will  just  equal  the 
atmospheric  pressure  pushing  at  the  open 
end,  a  state  of  balance  will  be  secured 
and  the  water  column  will  come  to  a 
standstill.  This  condition  is  secured,  at 
ordinary  altitudes,  when  the  water  column 
reaches  a  height  of  about  54  ft.,  the  col¬ 
umn  at  this  height  exerting  a  backward 
pressure  of  about  14.7  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  is  equal  to  that  exerted  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  will  go  no 
higher.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that 
when  a  pump  is  being  installed  the  cylin¬ 
der  must  be  put  within  54  ft.  (vertically! 
of  the  water  to  be  lifted,  and  in  actual 


almost  every  tool  catalogue  listing  tools 
of  this  class,  or  such  information  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 
If  desired,  books  can  be  obtained  from 
publishers  of  technical  books,  machin¬ 
ists’  handbooks,  that  contain  the  informa¬ 
tion.  but  if  the  information  concerning 
the  drills  is  all  that  is  desired,  it  can  be 
obtained  as  well  from  the  trade  literature 
of  advertisers  in  mechanical  journals. 

K.  II.  s. 


Cleaning  Water  Pipes 

On  page  1205  W.  F.  B.  asks  how  to 
clear  obstructed  water  pipes.  We  have 
had  much  trouble,  and  very  succecssfully 
opened  them  with  compressed  air.  In 
spraying  our  orchards  we  use  compressed 
air  for  power.  Filling  one  of  these  air 
tanks  to  250  lbs.  pressure,  we  attach  the 
hose  to  the  obstructed  water  pipe.  The 
obstructing  material  is  blown  out  in¬ 
stantly.  JOE  A.  BUKTON. 

Indiana. 


Suggestions  in  Electric  Wiring 

On  page  1442  M.  B.  I).  tells  of  the 
wiring  of  bit,  own  home.  It  is  also  done 
around  here,  but  au  amateur  has  to  be 
careful  to  carry  out  the  insurance  regula¬ 
tions.  1  found  that  the  installation  of 
the  familiar  “buzzer’’  to  sound  upstairs, 
when  the  cellar  light  was  turned  on,  and 
to  continue  to  sound  until  it  was  turned 
off.  was  a  great  saver  of  electricity,  for 
“they”  leave  the  cellar  light  “on”  very 
often.  The  hands  are  usually  full  of 
something.  The  buzzer  is  very  easily  in¬ 
stalled.  I.  K.  F. 


“Tor  see  this  hat,”  said  the  man  in  the 
smoking  car;  “it  looks  like  new.  yet  it  is 
six  years  old.  “IIow  do  you  keep  it  look¬ 
ing  so  fresh  and  new?”  “Well,  I  got  it 
reblocked  twice,  and  last  week  I  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  another  hat  in  a  res¬ 
taurant.” — Toronto  Farmers’  Sun. 


Farm  Mechanics 


A  New  Wrinkle  for  Dairy  Barns 

Recently  I  was  in  a  dairy  barn  and 
found  there  an  arrangement  that  I  have 
never  before  seen  or  read  about  in  any 
book,  paper  or  bulletin.  I  am  passing  it 
along,  thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  When  I 
first  entered  the  stable  I  thought  there 
were  uo  gutters  at  all.  but  soon  saw  that 
the  gutters  were  the  usual  size,  but  were 
covered  by  a  grating  of  %-inch  pipe,  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise,  so  arranged  with  bingos 
that  they  could  be  easily  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  gutters. 

My  first  impression  was  anything  but 
favorable,  but  I  was  willing  to  learn,  and 
so  inquired  of  the  owner  how  the  arrange¬ 
ment  worked.  He  said  that  he  would  on 
no  account  ever  have  a  barn  without  a 
grate,  and  that  he  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  the  arrangement,  as  his  father  had 
one  years  ago  which,  however,  had  been 
constructed  -of  solid  bars.  The  advan¬ 
tages  he  gave  were  as  follows:  lit1  could 
keep  his  cattle  cleaner  with  less  work, 
and  his  statement  was  borne  out  by  a 
herd  of  cattle  cleaner  than  the  average 
by  far.  It  was  much  easier  for  the  cows 
to  back  out  of  their  stanchions,  and  they 
did  not  spatter  the  droppings  ou  the  plat¬ 
form,  themselves  or  their  owner.  There 
was  less  danger  of  cattle  slipping  and  in¬ 
juring  themselves  when  reaching  for  feed. 
It  was  much  more  comfortable  milking,  as 
the  grate  afforded  a  convenient  foot-rest, 
rather  than  having  one  foot  in  the  gutter. 

I  inquired  if  the  openings  between  the 


Drawing  of  grating  to  cover 
gutter  in  fpyfbarn_ 
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practice  this  distance  should  not  exceed 
20  to  25  ft. ;  in  fact,  the  cylinder  should 
be  as  near  the  water  as  is  possible,  or. 
better  yet,  submerged,  when  conditions 
will  permit  it. 

In  the  case  described  the  cheapest  way 
of  handling  the  situation  Avould  be  to  in¬ 
stall  a  force  pump  at  the  spring,  as  is 
suggested,  unless  sufficient  water  and  fall 
are  available  to  drive  a  ram.  The  pump 
can  be  kept  from  freezing  by  installing  it 
in  a  dry  well  of  sufficient  depth  to  get 
the  cylinder  below  the  frost  line  while 
the  set  length  reaching  down  to  the  cylin¬ 
der  should  have  a  small  hole  drilled  in 
it  at  its  lower  end.  which  will  permit  it 
to  drain  automatically  when  pumping 
ceases.  The  service  pipe  leading  to  the 
house  and  barn  should  be  placed  in  a 
trench  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing.  and  particular  attention  paid  to 
points  where  the  line  crosses  a  road  or 
path  or  a  portion  of  "found  that  is  wind¬ 
swept,  so  that  it  does  not  get  snow  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  Winter.  These  points 
freeze  deeply.  If  desired,  this  service 
pipe  can  be  run  on  a  line  of  posts,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  provided 
with  a  valve  by  which  it  can  be  drained 
after  pumping.  When  this  is  done,  make 
sure  that  every  foot  of  the  pipe  slopes 
back  to  this  drainage  valve,  preferably 
with  a  uniform  slope,  otherwise  water  is 
likely  to  collect  in  the  pockets  and,  freez¬ 
ing.  ruin  the  pipe  line. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  pump 
that  will  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
line,  an  ordinary  lift  pump  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  dry  well  part  way  down  the 
slope  at  a  point  where  it  is  within  suc¬ 
tion  distance  of  the  water  supply.  This 
is  sometimes  done  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  lift  is  caused  by  a  short,  abrupt 
slope  near  the  buildings,  and  in  cases  of 


this  kind  results  in  getting  the  pumping 
equipment  much  nearer  the  point  where 
the  water  is  to  be  used.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  the  power  plant  at  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  by  means  of  an  air  compressor 
and  pipe  line  onerate  an  automatic  pump 
at  the  spring  which  will  supply  water 
as  needed  when  the  pressure  is  relieved 
at  the  upper  end.  The  use  of  this  outfit 
is  not  advised  in  this  case,  however. 

R.  II.  s. 


Twist  Drill  Sizes 

I  understand  that  a  person  can  buy  a 
chart  that  gives  the  different  sizes  of 
all  drills  and  taps,  also  the  size  of  drill 
to  use  for  a  certain  size  tap.  Do  they 
have  charts  that  relate  to  all  sizes  of 
drills  and  taps,  and  where  could  I  get 
one?  ii.  a.  s. 

Newington,  N.  II. 

In  boring  holes  in  metal  for  subsequent 
threading  with  a  tap,  a  drill  smaller  in 
size  than  the  tap  used  should  be  chosen. 
This  is  to  allow  for  sufficient  metal  in 
which  the  threads  may  be  cut.  as  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  clear  hole  in  a  nut  is 
smaller  than  the  bolt  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  used.  The  degree  of  difference  in  size 
is  also  gauged  by  the  number  of  threads 
per  inch  on  the  bolt  to  which  the  nut  is 
to  be  fitted :  the  greater  number  of 
threads  per  inch  the  nearer  the  size  of 
the  drill  approaches  the  tap  to  be  used 
with  it.  For  example,  sizes  of  drills 
commonly  used  with  the  ordinary  "V”’ 
thread,  %-in.  tap  are  given  below,  three 
different  threads  being  listed  : 

Size  of  tap.  Threads  per  in.  Size  of  drill. 


14 -in. 

10 

5-32-in 

*4 -in. 

IS 

11-04-iu 

4-in. 

20 

15-04-in 

It  will  be  noted 
finer  the  thread  to 
hole  is  drilled  for 
being  required  for 


in  the  above  that  the 
be  cut.  the  larger  the 
the  tap,  less  material 
the  thread  depth. 


Drill  and  tap  tables  can  be  found  in 


After  All  -You  Can't 
Improve  on  Nature 

—and  that’s  just  the  reason  why,  in  building  the 
Universal  Teat  Cup,  we  first  made  a  most  careful 
study  of  Nature’s  original  milker— the  suckingcalf. 
And  the  result  was— a  teat  cup  that  actually  dup¬ 
licates  this  natural  sucking  action. 


The  natural,  alternating  action  of  the  Universal 
—the  simplicity  and  absolute  reliability  of  the 
machine— these  are  the  secrets  of  the  unqualified 
success  of  this  famous,  natural-action  milker  on 
the  thousands  of  high  class  dairy  farms  where  it  is 
being  used  daily. 


The  Universal  milk s  with  an 
alternating  action.  It  milks 
Itdo  t eats  (any  too)  while  the 
other  two  are  resting  and  being 
massaged.  This  action  milks 
the  cow  in  the  most  natural 
Way,  requires  less  vacuum,  less 
power  and  means  a  gentler 
and  a  cleaner  job  of  milking • 


Columbus,  O 


222  Mound  St. 


Your  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrata  thi9 
famous  natural  milker. 
Sae  him.  Or  write  us 
direct  for  a  catalog  and 
vitally  interesting  book¬ 
let,  “The  Truth  About 
Mechanical  Milking.'* 

The  Universal 
Milking  Machine  Co. 


‘Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

100  pullets,  #4.00  each.  March  hatched  and  ready 
to  lay  as  soon  as  properly  housed  and  fed.  Exhibition 
heavy  laying  strain,  hied  for  20  years.  Also  cocks  anil 
cock  rols  of  different  blood  lines.  MAMMOTH  T01I.0U8I-: 
<;ii;SR.  direct  from  Madison  square  winners,  forty 
splendid  grown,  young  stock.  iMst.Oh  a  head. 

MAPLE  FARM,  CROSSWICKS,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vlbert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock. 
$20.  Cockerels,  #8  to  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryrlll*.  Y  V. 

FOK  SA  I.E-Our  breeding  stock  of 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducks  &  Grey  Toulouse  Geese 

Large,  well  bred  stock  at  moderate  prices. 

POULTRY  DEPT.  GREYST0NE  ESTATE.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FRANC  AIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  S30  up  ;  cockerels — cocks,  $7.60  tip;  pul¬ 
lers.  t60  per  dost,  and  up.  Won  last  Storrs  contest.  Lending 
•  bis  year  content.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.r. 

For  Saie-75  S.  C.  Motiled  Ancona  Hens 

hatched  March,  1919.  $2  each.  D.  W.  COOOLING.  Richfield.  Pa. 

COLORED  AND  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  &  DRAKES 

for  sale.  SHELMIDINE  BROS.,  Lorraine.  N.  Y. 


Pii  DUCKS 


BREEDERS  MOW.  EGGS  AND 
DUCKLINGS-  DEC.  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISLIP, N  Y. 


B,FK 


KOOK  (  IK  K  AND  FOUR  HENS  for  sale. 
C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  •  Lorraino.  Now  York 


AMI  COCKERELS. 


Canadian  Black  Leghorn  Pullets s*£Jh.  ais0 re« 

choice  breeding  bens,  $2  oacll.  ED.  GRANGER.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

Wanted  K1,,ca,m  s', it.  iJotk  Red  Yearling  Hen8 

Must  be  good  stock.  Price  right. 

Franco- American  Ponltry  Co.,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

SC.  Buff,  Silver  and  Black  Leghorn  Cockerels 
.  for  sale.  C.  J  Sheljiidixe,  Loruaixe,  New  Yoke 

FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

and  10- 111- weeks-old  Pullets.  Moderately  priced. 
Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

250  Large,  Healthy  Breeding  Pullets, 

■  cpUfiDNC  Bred  from  TOM  BARRONS  heaviest 
LLiinUnllO  wiuier  layers,  imported  DIRECT  by 
me.  These  bird®  will  lay  heavy  during  the  FALL 
and  WINTER  when  eggs  are  $1.20  per  dozen,  and 
In  the  SPRING  will  st.ii  be  in  condition  to  produce 
BIG  HEALTHY  CH1.Y  Prices  83.00  each.  Order 
early.  ROBERT  H.  MARSHALL.  Villa  Vue.  Forestville.  Conn. 

S.  C.  and  R.G.  Brown  Leghorn  Cocks  a"[!°fTom‘ 

holoe  prize- Winning  stock.  C.  J  SHELMIDINE.  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Dark  Cornish  Cockerels 

$10  each,  J.  M.  THOMPSON,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.  R.  D  1 

TOUlOUSe  GEESE  young  ?tuck! 

(Jet  your  Creedeu  HOW.  M.  BAYERDORFFER,  Huguenot  Park,  N.Y 

Dill  I  PTO  *'»<>  S.  C.  lied*.  March  hatch, 
”ULI-t  I  O  laying  soon.  $3.50  each.  s.  (_'. 
'V.  1-eghorn,  June  hatch.  $2  each.  Yearling  Leghorns, 
81.75  each.  JUST  A  1*01  I.TItY  Fa  KM.  Sun  l  ham  [Coil,  N.Y, 

For  Sale  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Pullets 

April  hatched,  three  dollars  each.  Unrelated 
cockerels,  live  dollars  up.  Yearling  hens,  two 
Oollur*.  All  true  blue.  KATE  ADAMS  HEATH,  Dover  Plains,  N.  J. 

BARRON  STRAIN 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

8-10  weeks.  81.00.  Choice  Cockerels,  same  price 

Fall-view  Poultry  Farm,  -  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


For  Sale-200  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched.  iWo 

each.  300  yearling  hens.  $1.30  Stroehlciu  Brea..  Monlollc,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  and  Houdan  Cockerels 

240  egg  W.  W.  official  records,  lloudaus  bred  from  Madi¬ 
son  Square  winners.  $7  each.  April  hatched  Tlu-i-e  birds 
will  not  be  held  over  for  Spring.  £.  c.  MOORE,  Susui.  N.  J. 

IliAIIDHTADC  Prairie  State,  390,  $30  Eaeh. 
Ill  VUDH  I  Una  (find  e.  121X1.  5150;  2.000. 

"  ■  9300;  Newtown.  12(10  find  1800. 

Used  Colony  Brooders.  JUSIA  POULTRY  FARM,  SaulkampIn^N  Y. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c 

JOSEPH  m  A  \  1\ ,  Dept  A 

428  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON.  N-  T. 


YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  vigorous  stock  ;  out  door  raised  ;  2.  t  and  .Vinos, 
old.  Price,  $$  up. 

F.  tie  GROOF,  45  W.  21st  St..  WH1TEST0NE,  L.  I  .  N.Y 

flemish  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  leasonahle.  H.  B.  TEH  EYCK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons .  units  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUEUS  RED  BELGIAN 

RABBITS.  .Semi  Ik*,  for  large  instructive  list,  of  what 
you  want.  XV.  R.  M  ATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 


Guaranteed  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Males,  $50:  Females,  $35.  Young  hounds,  ready 
to  bo  trained.  $‘2  5.  Also  Collies,  Rat  Terriers. 

H  A.  SOUDKlt,  Bux  29.  Sellersville,  Fa. 

Alton  Farm  Airedales  • SS* 

*  email*.  Si  5  <’mi  b«*  registered.  Some  are  sired  by  sou 
of  1  lavel«x*k  Uold&mitli  imported.)  Ooran^  <1  ins. 

B  A.  NBWTO^  -  l>i mmi  kmcN.  VERMONT 


Wanted— Coon  Dog 


Must  be  cheap.  Pox.  Rabbit  and 
SHEEP  Proof.  EARLE  SHAW,  Copley.  Ohio 


SETTFR  nnfi<®  TH  AT  F1NI)  THE  GVMK. 

■  I  ft.ll  U U  uO  Hubert  T.  IlnvU,  Ptimlierlaiid.  Virginia 

COI  I  IF  PUPC  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind 
ciLii,  rurj  Nklson  Bros.,  'rovr  City,  Pa. 

!  OXHOUnd  PUP8.  Walker  Strain.  FtlCI.b,  SoMKIis.  tViXN. 

WANTED-COCKECK  SPANIEL  RL1K* 

i.  *’ U1P8;  °ld.  Female  preferred.  Write,  (riving  price. 
AM*  E.  Dkbkvoisk,  H.  1>.  No  8,  Newark,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Cnr  Colo  Ferret  out  your  mis  and 
ror  dale.  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Price  list  fre  e.  Catalogue  1 0c. 
(’  II.  KKKP'EK  X  CO..  (Iraeunlrh,  Olilo 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  17,  1920 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wk.Totl 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . .  62  2699, 

Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa . .  54  2792' 

S.  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  64  2572 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N,  J .  28  2306 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  43  2632 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ont .  52  2767 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.J .  76  3051 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  69  3194 

Chicatawbur Farm  Mass .  512103 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  61  2557 

Uosewoou  liox.  N  .1 .  43  2777 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mas  . ••....  48  2197 

The  Training  School.  N.  1 .  58  2842 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


T.  Town  r  Bates.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condlct  &  Son.  N.J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms.  N.J . 

Carroll  IT.  Hoagland.  N.  J . 

O.  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

John  F  Stringer.  N.  J . 

Mrs  H.  H,  Suter.  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


J.  S.  Armitage.  N.J . . 

Cream  llidge  Poultry  Y ards. 
H,  \V.  Collingwood.  N.  J...  . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J _ 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm  I,  Hundertmark. 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass . 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Itros..  N.J . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass  ..  . 

M  aple  Farm.  N.J . 

David  E,  Warner,  it.  I .  , 


N.J. 


N,  J. 


56  2669 
41  2617 
54  2456 
56  1948 
23  2085 
62  3013 
71  2968 
47  2231 


51  2660 
22  2386 
47  2046 
72  29021 
65  3185 
57  2747 
53  2482 
71  3222 
61  2419 
64  3925 
63  2936 
55  2537 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

K.  N.  Allen,  N.J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J . 

.1.  W.  Bottcber,  N.J . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm. Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 


67 

56 

54 

78 

71 

60 

71 

80 

78 


Frank  Carpenter,  Pa .  74 

Cleft  Hock  Farm.  Conn .  48 

,1.  •*.  Cray  &  Son,  N  J .  58 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J. . .  .  .  71 

Ctias.  Duvall,  Jr..  N.  J  .  16 

Chas.  L.  Bbeli,  N:  J .  39 

Klgenrauch  &  De  Winter.  Inc..  N.  J .  66 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.J .  74 

Mattie  H.  Appele.  N.J .  56 

Farm  hi  11  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  .  58 

Forsgato  Farms,  N  J .  43 

J.  G.  Freeman.  N.J . . .  65 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  N.  J . .  74 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J .  61 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  61 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  .  54 

0.  S.  Green,  N.  J  .  14 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  56 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.J .  80 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  50 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  .1 .  62 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y... .  68 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  80 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J .  56 

C  Korfmann.  N.  S .  51 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J .  .  63 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn .  68 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  74 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . . .  71 

Sunny  Crest.  N.  Y . 37 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  35 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N  J . .  40 

Samuel  Niece  &  son.  N.  J .  55 

Thomas  Peterson  Jr  .  N.  J .  65 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  68 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J .  47 

Queeusbury  Farm.  N  J .  71 

ltapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N  J .  81 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.JJ .  66 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  63 

Weuanna  Yard,  N.  J .  44 

John  G.  Sim monds.  N.  J .  50 

Hermau  F.  Bonder  N.  J . ] _  50 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.J .  73 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N.  J .  67 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1  .  .  50 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  56 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J .  69 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . .  40 

Farm  Colony  Kansas .  72 

L’eter  P  Van  Nuys,  N.  F .  56 

W.  C  Vnegtlen  N  J .  51 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J .  .  68 

Westwood  l’oultry  Farm.  N.  J .  72 

A.  G.  Whetsel.  N  J .  31 

He  mon  E.  White.  N.J .  31 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J  .  46 

Woodland  Farms.  N  J .  55 


2771 

3334 

3161 

3156 

3748 

2803 

2882 

3379 

3202 

3413 

2684 

3U70 

3055 

1522 

2950 

2995 

3306 

3190 

3115 
2672 
3160 
3535 
3296 
2755 
3119 
1979 
3466 

3315 
2147 
2851 
2315 
3748 
3485 
3074 
306-8 
3513 
3579 
3703 
2606 
3078 
3086 
3039 
3155 
3345 
3113 
280(1 
3290 
3633 

3316 
2609 
2743 
2869 
3366 
3411 
2540 
2612 
2953 
3292 
3125 

3116 
2997 
3196 
3552 
2564 
2839 
2894 
3263 


Total . 5755  294637 


Feed  For  Layers 

N\  ill  you  tell  me  what  feeds  to  use  for 
heavy  Winter  and  Spring  laying? 


Pennsylvania. 


J.  E.  o. 


Mixed  grains,  of  which  corn  should 
form  a  little  more  than  half,  should  be 
used  for  scratch  grain  in  the  litter. 
Wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  perhaps  a 
little  rye  and  barley  may  make  up  the 
balance  of  this  scratch  grain. 

A  mash  should  be  fed  in  addition.  A 
good  formula  for  this  mash  is  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  corumeal,  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats  or  gluten  feed  and 
beef  scrap.  The  beef  scrap  should  form 
about  one-fifth  part  of  the  mash.  Gluten 
feed,  if  of  good  quality,  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  mash,  hut  a  poor  grade  of 
this  corn  product  has  sometimes  given 
trouble.  \v.  B.  D. 


COATS 


Rnoolauin  firm  offers  for  8*le  Toggenburg  Milk  Coats, 
nOScldWn  rdriTl  Pure  bred  and  (Trades.  Milk  St  ek 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


For  Sale  FOUR  Angora  GOATS 

Bucks  ready  for  service.  No  others  for  sale.  $10 
each  or  all  for  $35.  Will  crate  and  ship  prmnpth 

WALTER  l  MARKER.  Rural  A.  Clayton  Delaware 


Fine  %  Toggenburg  Buck  stock 


: '  Carbola-Clean  ”  Buildings 

means  that  walls  and  other  surfaces  offer  no  harboring  places  to  contagious  disease,  lice, 
and  mites.  It  means  sunny-sweet  interiors — light  and  wholesomeness.  It  means 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  cows,  hogs  and  hens.  It  means  fewer  losses  through  death, 
fewer  non-producers,  fewer  low-producers.  It  means  a  better  profit  on  your  invest¬ 
ment — more  money  in  your  pocket. 


Mm  OTA 


TVv*  \T\s\T\WtV\n^ 


a  snow-white  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid,  is  the  standard 
of  sanitation  on  thousands  of  the  best  kept  farms,  large  and  small,  and  at  leading  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations. 

Carbola  helps  prevent  the  start  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect  herd  or  flock  —  glanders, 
contagious  abortion,  roup,  white  diarrhoea,  canker,  etc. — and  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  besides  greatlv 
increasing  the  light  and  general  evidence  of  cleanliness.  Carbola — which  is  mixed  with  water  and  read  v  for 
use  in  less  than  five  minutes — gives  you  quickly  a  paint  and  disinfectant  to  apply  in  one  operation  instead 
of  two,  saving  time,  labor,  and  money.  There  is  no  straining  or  waiting,  anil  ro  clogging  of  sprayer  r.s 
there  is  with  whitewash.  No  peeling  or  flaking.  The  smooth-flowing  paint-and-disinfectant  gives  an  even 
surface  and  puts  wholesomeness  into  every  crack  and  crevice  to  stay  there.  Carbola  does  not  spoil  if  left 
standing — may  be  mixed  today  and  used  any  time — another  advantage. 

Use  Carbola  Instead  of  'Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  sunshine  and  health  into  stables,  poultry  houses,  hog  pens,  cellars,  kennels,  rabbit  hutches,  cream¬ 
eries,  outbuildings,  garages,  etc.  Apply  with  brush  or  spraver  to  wood,  stone,  brick,  cement  or  other  sur¬ 
faces  or  over  whitewash.  A  gallon  (a  pound  of  the  powder)  covers  200  square  feet.  Use  it  also  as  a  lice 
powder,  for  which  it  also  is  unexcelled. 

Your  hardware ,  paint,  drug,  or  seed  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back. 

19  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered.  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  deEvered. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  ,  7  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

:Selt- 
Heating 
Pouitry 
Fountains 
Heaters 

koccB  water  at  the 
riirht  temperature 
day  and  nigntfn  the 

.  - —  coMest  weather  ami 

requires  !osa  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
oteel.  A  Ion felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  one. 
Biuce  t^l  Heater  and  2  trailon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
$2»lO,  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes. 

W  nte  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  A.  S. FORGE  WORKS,  S  ARAN  AC.MICH. 


A  Few  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Hens  and  Cockerels  For  Sale 

All  fr  in  Cornell  Certified  Stock,  the  same  as 
my  pen  which  was  awarded  second  p>  ize  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  1920  Exhibit  in  Farm  Flocks 
in  competition  with  the  largest  number  of 
pens  ever  shown  in  farm  flocks. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  f&S&r&T' E°?: 

Dept.  B.  Send  for  Circular. 


Mattituck 


White 

Leghorn 


Farm 


100  May  hatched  pullets,  sred  from  selected, 
tmii-nested  stock.  Clean,  healthy  pullets, 
grown  on  free  range.  Address 


P  U  L  L  E  l  S  and 
COCKERELS 

We  are  offering  at  attractive  prices  a  very*  fine 
lot  of  April  and  May  hatched  S.  C. White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  bred  from  our  selected  layers 
and  raised  on  free  range  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  for  their  proper  development  into  first 
class  layers  of  high  priced  eggs  this  fall  and 
winter.  Also  pedigreed  Cockerels,  bred  from 
hens  with  official  records  of  200  to  262  eggs. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

c-  Sp°op.ENE  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

COCKERELS 


MARCH  AND 

APRIL 

full  Everlay  strain  (S3. 501  each.  Yearling  conks 
($4)  each.  J.  Guy  Lesher,  Northnmberlami,  Pa. 

FOU  SALE  or  EXCIUX'GE — Several  llunilrriiS.C.M  blto 
Leghorns — Hens,  pullets  anil  cocktrels.  Tom  Barron 
strain  :  all  first-class  Birds.  I  need  Holstein  cows.  Figs, 
Threshing  Machine,  ensilage  cutter,  reaper,  6  horse  En¬ 
gine,  iced  grinder,  cider  press,  wood  cutter.  What  have 
you*  JOHN  J.  HASKELL,  Ml.  Taber  Poultry  Farms.  Cbariottevilie,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Late  March  ami  Late  April  hatches.  Vigorous  range  reared 
birds.  Early  ones  starting  to  lav.  Price  $o.00  and  $2.50  in 
lota  of  20  or  over  Walter  S.  Tuttle,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

OSE  COM R  BROWN  LEGHORN  Cockerel*. 

Mapuswood  Poultry  Yards,  Milton,  Vermont 


R 


PULLETS-S6  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  egg  production  at  S2  to  $3  each.  Our  birds  are 
backed  by  official  records — high  as  232  eggs  each  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clear  view  Poultry  Farm,  Cooperstown.  \.  Y. 


A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

PULLETS  For  Sale 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
for  $20.  Twenty  for  837.50.  Fifty  for  8S5.  One 
hundred  for  *  160.  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Seller, „llc.  Pj. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

500 choico  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
.lane  12th.  Older  ones  soon  ready  t.>  lay.  Price,  iu 
lots  of  25  or  more.  S  1 .50.  SU  and  83  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  size  HILIHURST  FARM.  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS-Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  barks.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laying.  Yearlings  *2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Sxlw.L  .Pullets 

from  Cornell  certified  parents.  $3  each.  Some 
cockerels,  $4  each.  W.  J.  BUNNELL,  Atwater,  New  York 

LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  —  E A K L Y  HA TCH El)  —  45 HOAV I NG 

•  |  Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world  ■  . 

1 1  Cheapest  and  easiest  to  crow 

Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 

1  1  Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTEK  1'.  UPHAM,  HELM  Alt,  N.J. 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Carefully  selected  range  raised  birds,  bred  from  tr«p- 
uested  stock.  Guaiunteod  to  please  you  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded  without  argument/ 

The  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Two  Hundred  White  Wyandottes,  Fifty  S.  C.  Reds 

1919  hatched  and  now  laying.  Excellent,  large,  healthy 
fowls.  $3.50  each:  35  lots,  $3  each,  sent  on  approval. 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  Riverdaie,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets ‘S, 

May  hatched:  $2.50  e..eh.  11.  «.  I.AMHEKT.  i  hUten.ngo.  .N.Y 

PCOFIELD’sniTl  •.  Rock  C  o  c  k  e  r  e  1  s.  $5  to  $10. 

SUPERIOR  YY  nlle  1  drill  Duck  s  t  iios,  ♦  lO  up, 

DU  P  E  R  IY  UllV  R|(Jg0N  p0ULm  FAgM  FilhluBJI  Y. 

Barron's  White  Wyandottes 

mported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apaiachui,  w.  T. 

For  Sale — White  INoclt  COCKERELS 

7  bred  from  hens  with  average  record  of  270  egg*,  sire, 
son  of  Lady  Alfrata,  with  record  of  304  eggs.  each. 

E.  AY.  BEXFORD  -  Mr.  Vernon,  New  York 

For  Sale— F/iie  Pekin  Ducks 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO..  GOSHEN,  N.  l‘. 

hair,  .‘i-yrs.-old.  $25. 


_  ed,  short 

M,  BAYERDORFFER.  Huquanat  Park.  N.  Y. 


1000  SELECTED  PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHIT  E  LEGHORN,  April  hatched,  raised  on  free  range, 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Inspection  invited. 


Safe 


COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Six  stockbrokers  and  three  curb  broker¬ 
age  houses  were  indicted  last  week  under 
an  accusation  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  Tuxpam 
Star  Oil  Corporation.  They  are  said  to 
have  sold  $20,000,000  worth  of  stock. 
The  indictment  alleges  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  claimed  to  own  certain  oil-producing 
lands  in  Mexico,  which  was  untrue,  and 
they  knew  it  to  be  false.  They  are  fur¬ 
ther  charged  with  selling  the  stock  by 
fraudulent  representations  and  promises 
of  “future  magnificence.” 

I  received  your  letter  regarding  L.  P. 
Gunson  &  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  I  showed 
it  to  my  neighbor  and  his  agent  friend, 
and  it  created  some  consternation.  I 
made  them  agree  to  cancel  every  order 
(about  90)  which  they  had  taken  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  agent  agreed  to  get  out 
of  town  by  Saturday  night.  I  am  post¬ 
master  at  this  town,  and  consider  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  best  farm  paper  that  comes 
through  this  office.  I  also  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  120-acre  farm,  but  can  spare  a  little 
time  to  talk  Rurai.  New-Yorker.  I 
consider  “Publisher’s  Desk”  and  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”  the  best  part  of  the  paper, 
although  it  is  all  so  good  there  is  little 
room  for  comparison.  a.  d.  s. 

Ohio. 

Here  is  efficient  work  on  the  part  of 
a  public-spirited  citizen.  We  published 
A.  D.  S.’s  letter  a  few  weeks  ago,  asking 
advice  as  to  the  standing  and  record  of 
the  above  seed  company.  The  result  of 
the  advice  given  is  contained  in  the  above 
letter  and  needs  no  comment.  No  farmer 
should  be  induced  to  sign  an  order  for 
seed  oats  or  any  other  seeds  on  the 
strength  of  claims  made  by  a  salesman. 
In  this  case  the  agent  resorted  to  the  old 
trick  of  getting  some  man  well  known  in 
the  community  to  go  around  with  him 
and  introduce  him  to  farmers.  This,  of 
course,  had  the  desired  effect  of  removing 
suspicion,  and  made  it  easy  for  the  agent 
in  question  to  work  his  game.  While 
this  community  has  been  spared,  the 
agent  has  no  doubt  departed  to  pastures 
new  to  duplicate  the  performance. 


I  am  sending  a  clipping  from  our  local 
paper  giving  an  account  of  a  change  of 
management  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company.  Has  our  friend  G.  A. 
Stromblad  got  enough  of  other  people’s 
money  and  got  out?  J.  R.  D. 

New  York. 

The  report  from  the  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.) 
paper  states  that  Samuel  Null,  who  is  or 
was  a  member  of  a  stock  brokerage  firm 
wrhieh  some  time  ago  undertook  to  sell  a 
block  of  the  stock  of  the  Farmers’  Stand¬ 
ard  Carbide  Company,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  instead  of  Geo.  A. 
Stromblad,  who  organized  the  company 
originally  at  Canastot-a,  N.  Y.  The  only 
thing  the  new  president  has  apparently 
to  commend  him  for  the  position  is  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  stock  salesman  or  promoter. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  consideration 
or  inducement  which  caused  Mr.  Strom¬ 
blad  to  step  down  and  out — or  whether 
the  step  was  voluntary  on  his  part.  We 
still  advise  our  readers  against  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  stock  until  we  see  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  putting  the  company  on  a  sound 
manufacturing  basis,  instead  of  exploiting 
it  for  stock  selling  purposes,  as  has  been 
done  since  its  inception. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  $1,700  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  in  the  Staley  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  also  had 
$1,000  of  common  stock  as  a  bonus  in 
same  concern.  Staley  Manufacturing 
Company  got  in  financial  difficulties  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  ceased 
to  pay  their  semi-annual  dividends.  I 
was  in  military  service,  and  last  Spring 
while  I  was  away  M.  P.  Fries,  now  locat¬ 
ed  at  1639  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
came  to  my  home  and  persuaded  my  fath¬ 
er,  who  at  the  time  also  owned  some 
Staley  stock,  to  exchange  his  Staley  stock 
for  Shasta  National  Copper  Company 
stock,  which  Mr.  Fries  sold,  causing  my 
father  to  believe  his  stock  was  much 
more  valuable  than  what  he  then  had. 
Not  content  with  what  my  father  had, 
Mr.  Fries  also  induced  him  to  sign  and 
let  him  take  my  $1,700  preferred  and 
what  common  Staley  certificates  I  had, 
for  which  he  left  a  certificate  of  his  min¬ 
ing  stock,  with  the  understanding  if  this 
was  not  satisfactory  to  me  he  should  be 
notified  and  my  stock  would  be  returned 
at  once.  I  was  then  stationed  at  Camp 


Dee,  .Va.  On  receiving  word  of  what  had 
been  done  I  immediately  wrote  my  father 
to  notify  Mr.  Fries  to  return  my  stock, 
as  I  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I 
paid  no  more  attention  to  it  and  returned 
home  the  first  of  June  and  was  then  told 
that  it  had  not  been  returned.  Father 
had  written  a  couple  of  times  and  had 
not  even  received  a  reply.  I  at  once 
wrote  Mr.  Fries,  stating  that  I  wanted  my 
stock  returned,  and  received  an  answer 
after  a  time  acknowledging  that  the  stock 
was  due  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  exchange, 
and  if  I  insisted  on  having  it  returned  it 
would  take  about  six  weeks  to  get  it 
transferred  back  in  my  name.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  that  I  wanted  it  returned  as 
he  agreed.  In  the  meantime  Staley  Com¬ 
pany  paid  a  dividend  on  July  1.  I  have 
been  informed.  The  six  weeks  were  up 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  I  have 
never  heard  anything  from  him  since.  I 
have  his  letter  acknowledging  that  he 
agreed  to  return  it  if  not  satisfactory : 
my  father  also  has  witness  to  that  effect. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  help  me  in  any  way.  C.  I.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  record  of  this  transaction  came  to 
us  nearly  a  year  ago.  and  we  have  made 
constant  and  repeated  efforts  to  induce 
Mr.  Fries  to  live  up  to  the  agreement 
made  with  this  young  man’s  father.  Mr. 
Fries  has  never  denied  the  contentions  of 
C.  I.  S.  in  the  matter,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  has  several  times  promised  to  secure 
other  shares  of  the  Staley  stock  in  the 
market  and  deliver  them  to  our  subscrib¬ 
er.  To  take  advantage  of  an  old  man  and 
his  son  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  service 
in  the  defense  of  the  nation  in  this  way 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  But 
the  promoters  of  stocks  of  questionable 
value  rarely  show  much  consideration  for 
the  condition  of  ’ their  victims.  The  wid¬ 
ow’s  mite  is  as  acceptable  to  this  class  of 
stock  brokers  as  money  received  from  any 
other  source.  We  have  exhausted  otir 
efforts  to  secure  the  stock  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  this  young  man,  but  as  M.  P. 
Fries  Company  is  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  stocks  of  doubtful  value  in 
country  districts  at  the  present  time.  C. 
I.  S.’s  experience  may  prove  valuable  for 
the  guidance  of  others. 


My  mother  sent  $50  to  Fisher  &  Co.. 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  for  a  box  of 
food  to  be  forwarded  to  Germany.  They 
promised  to  advise  us  as  soon  as  goods 
arrived,  but  we  can  get  no  response. 
Will  you  look  them  up  and  see  if  they 
sent  it,  or  are  they  a  fake?  f.  r.  w. 

New  York. 

Fisher  &  Co.  make  no  effort  to  explain 
the  failure  to  send  goods.  Our  attorney 
now  reports  that  they  left  the  address 
given  some  time  back,  and  he  is  unable  to 
trace  them.  People  in  the  neighborhood 
report  that  they  evidently  made  a  practice 
of  doing  business  in  this  way,  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  loking  for  them.  It  is 
a  case  for  the  Post  Office  Department 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Jones  Oil  Engine  Corporation,  with  offices 
at  301-302  Herald  Building,  Syracuse? 
They  are  offering  6toek  for  sale.  Would 
you  advise  one  to  invest  in  their  com¬ 
pany?  H.  c. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  advise  the  investment. 
The  engine,  as  well  as  the  company,  are 
comparatively  new.  Whether  the  engine 
will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  gasoline 
engine  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
even  granting  that  it  should,  there  is  re¬ 
maining  the  question  of  the  ability  of 
this  company  to  manufacture  and  sell  the 
engines  on  a  profitable  basis.  This  method 
of  financing  the  company  is  a  big  handi¬ 
cap  to  start  with,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
that  if  the  company  had  any  glowing 
prospects  it  ought  to  be  able  to  interest 
Syracuse  capital,  obviating  the  necessity 
of  peddling  the  stock  around  to  country 
people,  incurring  the  big  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  stock  salesmen. 


Find  enclosed  pamphlet  and  letter  from 
the  Correct  Hatcher  Co.  of  Leesville, 
Ohio.  I  ordered  one  of  the  “Correct” 
oil-burning  hovers  No.  1  (price  $15.85) 
April  5,  to  be  shipped  at  once  by  express. 
I  did  not  receive  it.  so  wrote  again,  telling 
them  to  ship  at  once  or  return  my  check. 
I  got  letter  enclosed  for  an  answer.  I 
have  written  twice  «>nce  to  them  to  can¬ 
cel  order  and  refund  money.  I  have  not 
received  hover,  and  my  letters  have  been 
ignored.  I  would  like  to  have  you  collect 
this  account.  N.  J.  B. 

Ohio.. 

We  get  no  response  to  our  letters  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf,  and  we  therefore 
conclude  Correct  Hatcher  Co.  is  far  from 
“correct”  in  its  manner  of  treating  cus¬ 
tomers.  and  a  very  good  house  for  poul- 
tryinen  to  avoid. 


Makers  of  Boilers,  Furnaces 
and  Onepipe  Heaters 
6-26  Monroe  St. 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


E/TTER 


HEAT 


When  and  Where  It*  s  Wanted 


CERTAINLY,  it’s  a  great 
home  comfort  to  have 
healthful,  even  warmth 
throughout  the  whole  house 
all  winter  long.  It’s  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive  to  have 
those  comforts  with  an 
International  Onepipe,  that 
once  you  have  it,  you’ll  won¬ 
der  why  you  didn’t  put  one 
in  sooner. 


The  scientific,  correct  design  of 
this  Onepipe  assures  great  yearly 
fuel  economy.  Our  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  a  century  experience  in 
building  boilers  and  furnaces 
sold  under  the  trade  name 
InTERn/rnon/JL,whichare  rec¬ 
ognized  as  of  the  highest  grade, 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  high 
character  of  design  and  workman¬ 
ship  in  the  International  Onepipe. 


Send  for  International  Chart  and 
Question  Blank.  When  filled  out 
and  returned,  our  experienced  en¬ 
gineers  are  enabled  to  give  you 
valuable  heating  advice  which  is 
unbiased,  because  we  make  all 
types  of  heating  apparatus.  Free 
with  our  catalog.  Write  today. 


InTERn/mon/iL  He/tter 
Company 


get  more  milk  with 


”T  takes  time  to  mix  special  feeds  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  most  careful  selection  and 
tests  you  can’t  be  sure  of  the  ingredients.  Let 
us  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands  and  give  you  a  certainty! 

For  1 7  years  Union  Grains  has  been  made  to  the  same  splendid  formula. 
Hundreds  of  dairymen — feed  experts  themselves — have  tested  it  against  the 
best  of  home  mixed  feeds — and  then  adopted  Union  Grains  for  good!  They 
know  it  pays! 

For  the  man  who  appreciates  the  good  business  of  feeding  good  feed  to  good 
stock  and  who  has  plenty  of  other  work  to  do  Union  Grains  is  a  God-send! 

Try  a  load  now! 

Ask  for  a  Union  Grains  Cost  Sheet.  It  will  show  you  where  your 
profit  comes  from,  and  help  you  spot  the  “boarders”  in  your  herd. 


Other  Ubiko  Products :  Ubiko  Stock  Feed,  Ubiko  Buttermilk 
Egg  Mash,  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash,  Ubiko  Pig  Meal. 
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THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.,  dcpur  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UNION  CRAINS 


L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in- advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad-- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature.- is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED—  -Single  men  and  women  ns  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  Stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchwyrth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— For  50  miles  ont  of  New  York  City. 

two  women,  or  man  and  wife;  one  to  cook  and 
make  butter  for  small  dairy:  other  for  general 
housework  and  laundry.  Address  BOX  194, 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farming,  in  Albany 
County;  state  age  and  salary  expected,  includ¬ 
ing  board.  ADVERTISER  7424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  in  rabbitry  and  caviary 
to  assist  in  general  work;  $50.00  per  month, 
room  and  board;  state  experience,  also  refer¬ 
ences;  application  for  this  position  only  recog-  - 
nized  by  letter.  JOSEPH  BI.ANK,  428  Highland 
Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  creamery  man  for  daify 
producing  certified  and  Crude  A  milk:  one 
who  lias  had  experience  in  pasteurizing  and 
making  pot  cheese,  buttermilk,  etc.,  preferred; 
send  copy  of  references  and  past  experience  in 
first  letter,  with  wages  desired.  WOOD  BROOK 
FARMS,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmhand;  married;  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  greenhouse  helper;  $70.00  per 
month:  free  rent.  KRETSCIIMAU  BROS.,  West 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Housekeeper;  about  35;  administra¬ 
tion  building  school  for  hoy’s;  good  salary. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED- — Reliable  woman  who  can  bo  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  look  after  children;  permanent 
position,  good  salary  and  nice  boine  to  right 
party;  prefer  woman  around  40,  or  young  girl, 
who  will  have  privilege  of  going  to  high  or  nor¬ 
mal  school;  location  suburban  town  near  New 
York.  Address  ADVERTISER  7744,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  no  family,  at  my 
20-acre  suburban  home;  wife  to  do  cooking  and 
act  as  dining  room  maid  for  my  family;  kitchen 
in  common,  otherwise  living  apartments  entirely 
separate;  electric  lights,  telephone,  city  water, 
bath  and  all  modern  conveniences  and  highly 
desirable;  located  on  macadamized  road;  both 
Interurban  and  city  ears  pass  door;  man  must 
be  capable  and  willing  general  farm  hand; 
salary  $1,000  yearly  and  ail  necessary  living 
expenses  except  clothing;  highly  desirable  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  please  give  full  details,  age, 
experience,  references,  ejinrcli  affiliations  and 
how  soon  open  for  engagement,  etc.,  first  letter. 
Address  T,.  BLACK,  care  Catawba  Candy  Com¬ 
pany,  Sandusky,  O. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  as  working  foreman 
on  30-acre  farm,  about,  23  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  fruit  and  general  crops:  must  understand 
pruning  and  spraying  fruit  trees,  care  of  stock 
and  ordinary  farm  machinery;  only  those  having 
considerable  farm  experience  wanted;  perma¬ 
nent  and  pleasant  job  for  the  right  man:  be¬ 
ginners  and  those  looking  for  soft  snap  need  not 
apply;  neat,  comfortable  4-room  cottage,  with  1 
good,  dry  cellar:  pleasantly  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  23  miles  from  New  York  City  in  Northern 
Now  Jersey;  one-half  mile  from  railroad;  three  I 
minutes  to  trolley;  applicants  state  wages  , 
wanted,  nationality,  number  in  family,  age  and  i 
foil  particulars  as  to  past  experience.  II.  L.  : 
MOXLEY,  Midland  Park.  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  cook  in  family 
of  two,  where  butler  and  houseman  is  kept; 
call  or  write  for  particulars.  DR.  <3.  KREMER, 
Manor  Rond  and  Bridle  Avenue,  West  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  for  a  gentleman’s  estate.  30 
miles  from  New  York,  who  understands  duties 
of  same,  fruit  trees,  flowers,  garden;  keep  one 
horse,  cow;  no  crops  grown;  ice  to  be  cut  In  the 
Winter,  etc.;  good  wages  to  the  right  party; 
milk,  rent  fuel  and  vegetables.  Applv  M.  F. 
1TNTERMEYER,  22  William  Street.  Sixth  Floor, 
New  York  City,  any  afternoon  at  3  p.  in. 


HELP  WANTED — Married  couple  to  take  charge 
of  farm,  approximately  40  acres,  and  apple 
orchard:  most  desirable  surroundings;  house, 
vegetables  and  fruit  free:  reference  required; 
write  full  particulars.  Address  L.  .1.  VIEH- 
MANN,  Mt.  Tremper,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  general  farm 
w>"-k  on  80-acre  up-to-date  farm,  with  modern 
machinery;  to  milk  four  cows  and  raise  crops; 
wages  $75.00  per  month  with  room  and  board; 
permanent  position  to  right  party;  give  age. 
nationality  and  reference.  Address  D.  W. 
CRASSER,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  farm  in  Berk- 
shires.  Mass.;  good  butter-maker  and  shepherd 
preferred:  cottage,  fuel  and  milk  supplied:  state 
nationality  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  small  family  of  adults,  servant 
for  general  housework;  one  who  lias  lived  near 
New  York;  good  plain  cook:  no  washing;  $50 
Per  month.  ADVERTISER  7709,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  manage  dairy  farm  and  wife 
to  assist  In  house;  salarv  $100  per  month,  with 
board  and  separate  quarters.  DU.  JOHN  L. 
KELLY.  Oonklingtown  Road,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  eounle;  man  to  help  in  griRt  mill  and 
run  truck;  wife  for  housework.  M.  E.  LAMB, 
New  Egypt,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — All  experienced  cow  tester  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  twenty-six  herd  association:  will  pav 
$3.25  per  day.  Address  inquiry  to  R.  S.  ACK 
RUTTY,  Crystal  Run,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  to  feed  and  eare  for  small  herd  of 
llnlsteins;  single  limn  of  rlean  habits,  with 
g'K'd  training  and  familiar  with  modern  methods: 
up-to-date  equipment;  good  room,  board,  and 
pleasant  surroundings;  state  experience,  age  and 
wages  wanted.  BOX  373.  Searsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Refined  woman  to  eare  for  invalid 
child;  good  home  on  large  country  place;  will 
he  above  the  servants,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
fiimlly.  Address  327  Tenafiy.  N.  J. 

Ul.W'K x u I’l'Hx  WANTED  -Two  men:  one  com- 
potent  blacksmith,  one  liorseshoer.  Apply  SEA- 
°°K  FARMS  COMPANY.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


W  AN  X  KD— Protest  ant  man  and  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  inside  and  outside  work  for  three  adults 
on  place  of  small  house  and  grounds  (modern 
conveniences,  no  live  stock);  must  be  absolutely 
reliable;  wages  to  correspond  with  ability;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  SINCLAIR  KENNEDY, 
Kent,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  a  farm  in  SontHern 
New  'Jersey ;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted;  no  objections  to  small  child.  JOHN  F. 
MOSSBRUOKER,  Mickelton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  sisters,  friends,  or  mother  and 
daughter;  good  plain  cook,  chambermaid  and 
general  housework;  farm  residence,  with  city 
conveniences.  E.  G.  CURRY,  1626  Wo -dwnrtli 
Building,  Now  York.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 


POULTRYMAN  for  modern  plant;  must  be  a 
capable,  experienced,  single  man;  wages  $60; 
state  full  particulars  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  for  dairy  farm:  all  modern  equip¬ 
ment:  must  he  a  good  milker  and  general  man; 
wages  $80;  state  full  particnlars  and  references; 
can  use  a  single  man.  ADVERTISER  7780,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  in  good  home  to 
help  with  general  work  and  eare  of  children; 
will  be  appreciated  and  well  paid.  MRS.  II.  B. 
1IARPEN1) I NG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


REFINED  American  couple,  no  children,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming,  cooking,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  desire  position  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  estate;  wages'  $150  per  month,  with  hoard 
and  room.  ADVERTISER  7732,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  manager  or  herdsman.  R. 
H.  DOLLAR,  Milford,  Conn. 


SHEPHERD  wants  situation;  single;  25  years 
raising  registered  sheep;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  large  commer¬ 
cial  orchard;  practical  aud  executive  exper¬ 
ience  in  modern  methods  from  clearing  the  land 
to  packing  the  crops.  ADVERTISER  7750,  care 
Rnral  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  buttermaker,  herds¬ 
man  desires  .  position  up-to-date  farm;  single, 
30;  ■  Babcock  test;’  ■  references F- please  give  -full 
;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7751,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker,  ; 


WANTED — By  October  15,  position  as  caretaker 
or  general  manager  of  Country  place  by  a 
middle-aged  man  with  an  agricultural  school 
training;  15  years  of  practical  experience  in  all 
.branches  of  farming:  unquestionable,  references 
as  to  character  and  ability:  write  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  7704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  two  sons,  exceptional  farm  workers, 
good  milkers:  '  wages,  shares  or  caretaker.' 
Address  care  F.  W.  1 1  ILLS.  Furnace  Wood, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  1121W. 


HERDSMAN,  practical  and  efficient,  wishes 
position  at  oneq  in  commercial  dairy:  can  nse 
both  bead  and  bands  to  advantage  and  get  re¬ 
sults  from  my  help;  will  furnish  references  cov¬ 
ering  eight  years’  successful  wo-k :  married, 
with  small  family.  ADVERTISER  7765.  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  neat,  efficient  and  trustworthy, 
wishes  position  in  gentleman’s  private  dairy; 
love  cows  and  know  liow  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  clean;  no  tobacco  or  liquor  used;  highest 
recommendations  for  past  eight  years:  married, 
with  family:  30  years  of  age.  ADVERTISER 
77110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — Position  to  run  farm  board¬ 
ing  house.  SEARS,  care  H.  P.  Mills,  Belle 
Haven,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic,  industrious  agriculturist,  IT. Sc’;  spe¬ 
cialist  in  dairy,  poultry,  crops  and  vegetables; 
practical  farmer:  age  30;  married;  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  7707,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  eight  years’  experience,  Cor¬ 
nell  training.  30,  single  or  with  bis  mother, 
wants  responsible  position;  very  best  references; 
can  handle  any  size  plant.  ADVERTISER  7700, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Practical  farmer,  life  ex¬ 
perience.  ago  45.  as  working  manager.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  age  34,  real 
“dirt”  farmer,  hustler,  desires  position,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  life  experience,  stock,  farm 
crops,  garden  truck,  poultry;  excellent  character: 
only  first-class  position  considered.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Christian,  some  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  ou  farm;  A1  references:  please 
state  wages  and  duties.  ADVERTISER  7775, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  desires  permanent  position 
on  private  estate;  first-class  carpenter,  painter 
and  maintenance  man.  C.,  BOX  208,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position;  experienced 
with  purebred  dairy,  show  cattle,  hogs,  etc., 
general  farming,  modern  machinery  and  con¬ 
struction  work:  commercial  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  desires  position  at  once;  general 
farming,  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  7772, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  engagement;  wide  ex- 
nerienee:  scientific  and  practical  knowledge. 
ADVERTISER  7773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  position  to  take 
full  charge.  ADVERTISER  7774,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERD  superintendent  open  for  position;  7  years’ 
practical  experience  with  Guernsevs:  married: 
no  children:  responsible  party.  ADVERTISER 
7771!,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  October  15  or 
thereabouts;  At  butter-maker  and  milker;  no 
oosltion  paying  less  than  $100  per  month  consid¬ 
ered;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  770(5,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN.  young,  married,  no 
children,  desires  change;  best  of  references  as 
to  character,  ability  and  integrity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  -Cornell  B.  S. ;  engage  for 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  7788,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Five  years’  A.  R.  O.  experience. 
ADVERTISER  7787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN)  42,  single,  steady,  conscientious 
worker,  3  years’  on  last  place;  desires  position 
on  estate  or  manage  small  commercial  plant. 
A.  N.  RENWICK,  care  J.  n.  Bogart,  Ramsey, 


AMERICAN,  married,  desires  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility;  14  years’ '  experience  in  every  ,  branch 
of  farming;  must  he  near  school:  please  state 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  7759,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.’  .  . 


POULTRY  and  useful  man,  uiarriOH:  wife  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  occasionally;  on  small  estate; 
give  full  particulars,  experience,  nationality  and 
salary.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  4,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder  extra¬ 
ordinary  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action;  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  it  a  paying  success;  mar¬ 
ried;  31;  highest  reference.  POST  OFFICE  BOX 
63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  a  yotmg  Scotchman,  position  on 
farm  to  gain  experience;  eighteen  months’ 
experience  in  England;  hard  work  in  exchange 
for  board  and  small  remuneration.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm; 

age  24;  well  educated  Englishman;  some  ex¬ 
perience  poultry  keeping;  desirous  of  obtaining 
further  knowledge;  keen,  willing,  hard  worker. 
F.  W.  T.,  575  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  46,  no  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  long  time  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming  and  gardening.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
51,  Itnmson,  N.  J. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Position  wanted  by  an 
American,  58  years  of  age,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  where  honesty  and  sobriety  are  essential  as 
well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  care  of 
gentleman’s  farm  and  country  estate;  moderate 
wages;  Westchester  Comity  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7785,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  on  gentle- 
.’  man’s  estate:  married:  no  children;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming,  live  stock,  garden¬ 
ing,  greenhouse, :  landscaping;  also  office  work: 
only  first-class,  permanent  position  considered; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7784,  care 
Rnral  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Widow  witll  boy  of  six  wishes 
position  in  modern  country  home;  adults:  or 
take  charge  house  for  hired  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

3(H)  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one.  of1  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County; 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows.  6  horses,  etc.;  electro#  lights  in  house 
and  barn’s:  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  7319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm:  235  acres:  about  125  cleared: 

estimated  400.000  feet  lumber,  besides  props 
and  wood’:  stock  and  tools;  welt  located;  good 
buildings,  fruit,  water,  road;  excellent  chance. 
THOMAS  McLAURY.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 245-acre  grain,  dairy  and  stock 
farm;  old  Colonial  house,  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion;  new  modern  20-oow  barn  and  milk  house, 
two  big  silos,  horse  bam,  machine  sheds,  hull 
and  calf  pens,  garage;  water  in  all  buildings; 
good  hog-tight  fencing;  standing  timber:  semi 
for  full  description.  W.  A.  STOCKTON,  Black- 
stone.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  417  acres:  fully 
equipped;  good  bargain.  For  particulars  write 
BOX  25,  Pepacton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
not  more  than  20  acres,  with  house  in  good 
condition,  commuting  distance  from  New  York, 
not  over  50  miles:  prefer  Orange  County;  give 
full  particulars,  with  photographs,  price  and 
terms:  no  agents.  Address  ADVERTISER  7713. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — American  farmer  wants  dairy  farm 
to  rent  or  work  on  shares  with  privilege  of 
buying;  Southern  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer  and  orehard- 
ist.  with  three  grown  sons,  would  operate  on 
shares  large,  fertile  stock  and  equipped  general 
farm:  or  would  accept  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  on  salarv  and  commission  basis; 
personal  references.  ADVERTISER  7738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  110  acres:  25  bead  stock 
team,  good  tools,  good  buildings;  two  miles 
from  State  road.  BOX  131,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


190  ACRES:  pleasantly  located,  well  watered; 

large  dwelling  with  hardwood  finish:  three 
barns;  silo,  wagon  bouse;  two  orchards  and 
other  fruit;  cheap  if  sold  soon,  death  leaving 
owner  alone.  N.  1IOLLON.  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 180  acres  (16  in  woodlot) 
upland  farm,  Tioga  Co.;  10  cows;  suitable  also 
(Vir  sheep  and  starting  orchards.  WARD 
CLARKE,  Saco,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 217  acres,  Burlington  Co.,  New 
Jersey:  potato  land  in  highest  state  of  culti¬ 
vation:  17  acres  young  apple  orchard:  new  large 
buildings;  good  farm  boose  with  modern  sanitary 
plumbing,  heat,  electric  lights;  two  new  tene¬ 
ment  houses:  best  marketing  facilities,  2  miles 
from  shinning  center:  17  miles  new  road  to 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  7754,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


45-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  in  New  York  State; 

100  miles  from  New  York:  buildings  in  first- 
class  condition.  LOUIS  BADER,  2  West  75tli 
Street.  New  York. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm:  256  acres:  large  house, 
barn  and  silo;  fifty  miles  west  of  Washington, 
at  foot  of  Bine  Ridge:  near  pike;  three  miles  to 
station;  Mg  springs  for  gravity  power  system 
for  spraving.  grinding,  milking,  beat,  lights, 
etc. :  thirty-five  acres  annles;  excellent  fruit, 
grain  and  grass  land:  dairy  herd  and  farm 
eouinment:  good  neighborhood.  Address  OR¬ 
CHARD  OWNER.  City  Hotel,  Winchester,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Owing  to  other  business  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  my  poultry  farm  at  a  sacrifice; 
tills  is  a  going  business  that  shows  splendid 
net  profits;  has  15  acres  of  good  soil;  good 
schools,  churches  and  near  the  best  of  markets: 
incubator  capacity  twentv-two  thousand:  brooder 
capacity  ten  thousand:  eight  large  laving  houses, 
thirty-five  hundred  capacity;  one  hundred  sev¬ 
enty  five  fruit  trees;  five  thousand  chickens; 
tools:  good  residence;  automobile:  buildings  have 
running  water  and  are  nearly  new:  price  and 
terms  upon  application.  WILLIAM  B.  SNYDER, 
Rosendale.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — .y  productive  dairy  farm;  go«d 
buildings;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock- 
Wanted — A  tenant  for  a  dairy  farm;  a  good  lib¬ 
era!  contract  to  the  right  party  who  has  macliin- 
ety  and  help  to  run  a  place.  E.  T.  BLACK,  Solo, 
N.  Y. 


y 

FOR  SALE — 134-acre  stock  farm  in  Southington. 

Conn.;  14-room  house,  steam  heat,  water  in 
flte  house;  all  farming  tools  ami  crops:  hay, 
oats,  corn;  with  three  horses;  $16,500;  will  take 
small  cash  or  exchange  for  city  property.  Ad¬ 
dress  STEVE  FIGLAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Fair- 
field.  Conn. 


226- ACRE  dairy  farm;  nse  tractor. 
STONE,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


WALTER 


ueignoors;  ‘A  mile  to  school:  1%  miles  to 
stone  road,  churches,  stores,  creamery  etc  • 
buildings  good  repair:  water  in  house:  25  acres 
hardwood  timber:  25.000  feet  spruce;  500  sugar 
trees;  12  head  cattle;  two  horses:  all  tools  and 
fodder;  $4,000  one-hall’  cash ;  write  for  list  tools 
WARREN  YONG,  South  Colton,  N.  Y. 


dairy  cattle,  640  acres  productive  improved 
land,  suitable  for  raising  hogs,  cattle,  corn 
f”"it  and  sugar  cane;  located  in  Florida 
ALFRED  I.  STUBBS,  94  Genesee  Street 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  - 


WANTED — To  rent,  with 
farm,  near  Philadelphia; 
and  fruit;  good  house;  on 
particulars  in  first  letter, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


privilege  of  buying, 
suitable  for  poultry 
improved  road:  full 
ADVERTISER  7762. 


FOR  SALE— Ten  acres  of  land,  in  suburbs  of 
Grottoes.  Va.  For  further  information  inquire 
v.T.-Txr,w.x-  Grottoes,  Va. 


of  owner,  J.  H.  MKLHORN, 


BUY  FROM  OWNER— 82-acre  truck  farm  in 
Southern  New  Jersey;  40  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion:  remainder  woodland;  two  crops  every  sea¬ 
son;  three  crops  Alfalfa;  soil  adapted  for  every¬ 
thing:  new  house,  barn  and  outbuildings:  price 
very  reasonable  if  taken  this  Fall.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


stating  of  a  12-room  house,  2  barns  chicken 
houses,  ice  house,  hog  pen,  etc.:  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion:  tins  is  an  ideal  farm  and  home,  as  it  has 
an  excellent  view,  electric  lights,  telephone,  fine 
water,  on  main  road,  ami  all  buildings  are  in 
excellent  condition;  tine  orchard  of  200  trees: 
Mill  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools:  very 
desirable,  and  one  of  the  finest  places  in  this 
section:  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  terms  S 
A.  BICKFORD  &  SON,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm;  electric  lighted;  1, 
liens:  6-room  bungaloM’;  main  road;  good 
kets.  E.  BIGELOW,  Beluiar,  N.  J 


rnar- 


WANTED — Farm  in  southern  half  New  Jersey- 
any thing  from  $500  to  $4,000  considered:  menl 
tion  everything  correctly  so  I  can  compare  prices 
and  descriptions;  Mill  take  immediate  possession 
of  best  bargain.  R.  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony 
Are.,  New  York  City. 


ONE  hour  from  New  York  City,  two  dwelling 
houses,  all  modern  improvements;  extensive 
buildings,  equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry:  35 
acres.  AD\  EKTISEE  7770,  care  Rural  Xevv- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2-acre  poultry  plant  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  village  Nunda.  Address  J.  G.  N.,  Dnnver 
E,  Nnnila,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  large  timber  lot:  near  good 
markets  and  shipping.  Owner,  J.  C.  STEWART 
Delmar,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  about  130  acres:  15  acres 
in  valuable  timber  and  pasture;  balance  under 
cultivation:  located  7  miles  from  Oswego.  N.  Y., 
3  miles  from  Fulton,  N.  Y..  Vi  mile  to  trolley 
station  and  State  road:  lias  a  9-room  bouse, 
large  horse  barn,  cow  barn  M'ith  2(5  stanchions’, 
two  box  stalls:  storage  sheds,  milk  house,  hog, 
chicken  and  ice  house:  barns  have  concrete  floors, 
running  water,  drinking  basins:  milking  machine. 
Deleo  electric  lights:  large  silo:  all  buildings  and 
fences  in  perfect  repair:  price  $11,000.  Applv 
to  H.  C.  ROBBINS.  R.  D.  9.  Fulton.  N.  Y. 


MILL  and  water  privilege,  2%  miles  to  toM-n ; 

good  7-room  cottage:  barn"  28  acres  land; 
price  $2,500:  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  7778, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  fully 
equipped  farm,  with  stock  and  tools:  state 
terms  and  where  located.  ADVERTISER  7761, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  farms,  one  an  old  homestead,  near  Rome, 
in  Central  New  York,  must  be  sold  this  Fall: 
farms  adjoin:  one  of  109  acres.  $12,000:  other. 
200  acres,  $13,000:  good  buildings;  Vi  mile  to 
freight,  express  and  milk  station;  on  New  York 
Central:  make  an  offer  on  the  two.  Address 
owner,  F.  B.  WHEELER,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  single  yonug  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  in  growing  strawberries,  who 
knows  of  good  loam  farm  bargain  for  sale,  close 
to  good  market:  I  have  the  money  to  buy:  will 
give  you  share  or  salary;  state  full  particnlars; 
references  .  exchanged.  Address  J.  SCANLAN, 
R.  l,  Loveland,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  120  acres;  good  buildings; 

new  silo;  good  hemlock  and  maple  woods: 
about  four  miles  from  railroad  station.  Inquire 
of  D.  L.  SNYDER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  100  acres:  good  fertile 
ground;  good  woods;  running  water  at  house 
and  barn.  Write  to  JAY  E.  VAN  ALSTINE. 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Poultry  farm  of  20  to  50  acres  to 
rent  or  farming  ou  shares,  with  privilege  of 
buying;  good  buildings  and  water  supply:  give 
full  particnlars  and  price.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
424,  Seabright,  N.  J. 


SMALL  house,  couple  of  acres,  near  lake  or 
brook,  for  Summer  use:  within  50  miles  of 
New  York.  I.  S.,  365  Essex  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — Near  Princeton.  muHvav  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  Lincoln 
HighM'ay:  sixty-one  acres:  good  buildings:  well 
adapted  for  dairying;  half  mile  from  railroad 
station,  school  and  churches.  GEORGE  A. 
HOUGH.  26  Broadway,  New  York. 


IF  WANTING  productive  94-acre  farm,  excel¬ 
lent  house,  attractive  Summer  hoarding  place, 
fair  barns,  timber,  .address  ADVERTISER  7782. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  12-cow  farms  in 
Vermont;  good  buildings;  wood  and  lumber; 
near  school  and  village:  with  or  without  stock. 
OM-ner.  HENRY  HOUGHTON,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1593. 
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lur  Wholesale 
“Direct-to  -  You”  Price  on  This  Pipeless  Furnace 

Save  Money  in  Buying — Save  More  in  Simple  Installation 

Put  your  heater  in  the  basement.  Think  of  heating  your  whole  house 
with  one  fire — warm  air  coming  up  through  one  register  in  the  living 
room  floor.  Think  of  getting  rid  of  the  muss  of  carrying  fuel  and  ashes 
through  the  house.  Think  of  saving  the  job  of  setting  up  stoves  in  the 
fall  and  taking  them  down  again  in  the  spring.  Think  of  doing  all  your 
home  heating  from  the  basement  with  a  heating  plant  that  actually 
costs  less  than  a  good  stove! 

That’s  exactly  what  you  can  do  with  this  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace. 
You  get  a  complete  warm-air  heating  plant  with  a  simple,  easy  plan 
of  installation.  And  you  get  it  direct  from  the  manufacturers  at  the 
wholesale  price. 

r 

Here  is  the  greatest  money  saver  in  a  home  heater  that  we  believe  has 
ever  been  offered.  It  has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
Kalamazoo  customers.  It  has  provided  greater  comfort  throughout  the 
home  and  it  has  saved  fuel  bills  too. 

‘'First  time  we  ever  had  the  whole  house  warm”  says  one 
“We  no  longer  roast  in  one  room  and  freeze  in  the  rest.” 

Another  customer  writes:  “We  have  an  eight-room  house  and  every 
room  is  a  warm  room.  My  hat  is  off  to  you  as  manufacturers  of  a  pipe¬ 
less  furnace  that  really  does  the  business.  Also  want  to  say  that  this 
is  the  first  winter  that  we  have  ever  kept  the  vegatables  in  the  cellar 
from  freezing.” 

Write  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog 

How  will  you  heat  your  home  this  winter?  Let  us  answer  the  question 
for  you.  Let  us  send  you  this  big  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  tell  you  how 
Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace  owners  everywhere  are  saving  money  and 
living  in  warm  homes.  John  J.  Wagner  of  Ritsville,  Washington,  saved 

$200.00.  He  states:  “Others  asked  me  almost 
three  times  the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo.”  Jos.  L. 
Rudolph  of  Duffy  Mawr,  Pa.,  says:  “I  figure 
that  I  saved  exactly  $95.00  and  I  am  entirely 
satisfied.” 

Why  You  Save  Money 

Because  you  deal  direct  with  Manufacturers. 
You  get  wholesale  “Direct-to-You”  prices. 
You  get  the  results  of  years  of  experience  in 
furnace  building — you  get  a  simple,  easy  plan 
of  installation  with  a  wonderfully  well- 
built  furnace. 

You  save  at  least  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
and  you  get  a  heating  plant  that  will 
burn  any  fuel  and  last  for  years  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  service. 


Mail  the  Coupon 
Catalog 
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Get  Our 


Let  us  send  you  this  book  free.  No  obligations. 
Simply  find  out  what  “A  Kalamazoo-Direct-to- 
You”  means  for  you.  This  is  your  year  to  save 
money.  It’s  our  year  to  help  you  do  it. 

^  Also  get  our  money-saving  offer  on  stoves, 
^  ranges,  cream  separators,  phonographs 
r.  and  the  other  articles  listed  in  the 

% 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Vol.  LXXIX. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


October  16,  1920 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1S79.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y„  under  the  Act  o t  March  3,  1879. 


No.  4608. 


The  Trap  Nest  Gives  Credit  Where  Credit  is  Due 


DOMESTIC  New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

BRANCHES:  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 
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Factory  Whistles  and 
Farm  Production 

How  modern  machinery 
is  helping  to  solve  the  problem 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

/  \ 
Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants for  every 
class  of  machinery .  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world . 


Chart  of  Recommendations 


for  TRACTORS 

KAbbrcviatcd  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  engine  lubrication  are  specified 
in  the  chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B  B” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  tractors  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use, 
the  winter  recommendations  should  be  followed 
during  the  entire  period  when  freezing  temper¬ 
atures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Yracuum  Oil 
Company’s  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and 
constitutes  a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Tractor 
Lubrication. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  Chart, 
consult  the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  send  for  booklet,  “Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion  for  Tractors,”  which  lists  the  Correct 
Grades  for  all  Tractors. 


mobiloil 


T?ROM  the  jumble  of  strikes,  transportation 
troubles,  and  political  confusion  an  alarm¬ 
ing  condition  stands  out — Industry  is  draining 
productive  labor  from  the  nation’s  farms. 

The  “hired  man”  has  become  a  rarity  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  The  factory 
whistle  allures  with  the  promise  of  high  wages 
and  short  working  hours.  Government  reports 
show  a  farm-labor  supply  which  is  only  72.4% 
normal. 

In  this  grave  situation  modern  machinery 
offers  a  partial  solution.  Reports  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  scarcity 
of  labor  has  had  the  least  effect  in  districts 
where  farming  is  done  by  modern  machinery. 
This  brings  home  again — and  in  a  striking  way 
— the  advantage  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  tractors. 

Yet  farmers  who  use  less 
than  scientific  lubrication 
on  their  tractors  are  not 
getting  utmost  efficiency. 

They  may  not  realize  it,  but 


their  fuel  consumption  is  excessive  and  their  oil 
consumption  often  is  positively  extravagant. 
They  arc  playing  with  loss  of  power,  frequent 
breakdowns  and  quick  depreciation.' 

Scientific  lubrication  means  engine  results. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  when  used  as  specified  in 
our  Chart  of  Recommendations  have  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  public  and  private  tests  affected  a  fuel 
economy  from  17%  to  25%  and  a  saving  or 
oil  up  to  70%. 

To  sum  up:  Scientific  tractor  lubrication 
insures  full  power,  reduces  breakdowns,  and 
thus  assists  in  the  solution  of  a  national  prob¬ 
lem — Farm  Production. 

*  * 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  put  up  ill  I -gallon  and  5- 
gallon  sealed  cans,  in  1  5-gallon, 
30-gallon,  and  55-gallon  steel 
drums,  and  in  wood  half-barrels 
and  barrels. 

Write  for  “Correct  Lubri¬ 
cation,”  a  book  containing  com¬ 
plete  automobile  and  tractor 
charts  and  other  valuable  data. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Smoking  Stove 


My  kitchen  stove  smokes  all  the  time.  The  house  is 
a  T-shape,  the  larger  part,  setting  north  and  south, 
with  the  kitchen  running  east.  The  roof  of  the  kitchen 
only  comes  to  the  eaves  of  big  house,  as  it  is  built  from 
the*  second  floor.  Flue  runs  out  about  4%  feet  above 
roof,  with  pipe  running  inside  of  flue,  and  hole  in  the 
other  side  of  flue , of  kitchen  pipe  for  dining  room  stove. 
Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  why  it  does  not  draw, 
and  smokes  so  much?  D.  c.  C. 

New  York. 

Efficiency  in  heating.— with  the  coming 

of  Winter  the  problem  of  satisfactorily  warm¬ 
ing  the  home  is  again  brought  to  our  attention.  This 
problem  comes  to  us  with  increased  force  this  year 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel.  Even  though  grown 
upon  the  place,  fuel  should  he  conserved  because  of 
the  labor  required  to  fit  it  for  use.  At  the  same  time 
the  efficiency  demanded  of  every  person  by  the 
present  conditions  makes  comfort  a  requirement; 
no  man  can  do  his  best  who  is  not  bodily  comfort¬ 
able.  The  problem  then 
resolves  itself  into  one 
of  securing  the  great¬ 
est  output  of  comfort 
from  every  stick  of 
fuel  burned,  and  a 
properly  constructed 
chimney  is  no  mean 
factor  in  helping  its 
solution.  It  is  pretty 
generally  understood 
that  what  wc  know  as 
“fire”  is  simply  the 
union  of  two  elements, 
carbon  and  oxygen;  in 
the  presence  of  heat : 
the  carbon  being  found 
in  the  fuel  and  the 
oxygen  coming  from 
the  air.  A  small 
amount  of  heat  is  ap¬ 
plied,  usually  by  means 
of  a  match,  to  start 
the  action,  the  fire  is 
kindled,  as  we  say,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  becomes 
automatic,  the  union 
of  the  two  elements 
furnishing  sufficient 
heat  to  continue  the 
action  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  lasts.  By  the 
union  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  however,  a  gas 
is  formed — carbou  di¬ 
oxide — which  is  fatal 
to  combustion,  and  un¬ 
less  removed  the  fire 
will  “go  out.”  This 
gas,  when  at  the  same 
temperature,  is  slight¬ 
ly  heavier  than  air. 
and  tends  to  settle  and 
collect  in  pockets.  It  is  not  poisonou 


CONSERVING  HEAT.— With  the  open  out-of- 
doors  fire  practically  all  of  the  heat  generated  passes 
off  in  the  ascending  air  current  and  is  lost.  With 
the  indoor  fire,  however,  we  wish  to  utilize  as  much 
of  the  heat  as  possible  for  warming  tlie  building;  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  beat  must  be 
allowed  to  pass  up  the  chimney  in  order  that  the 
column  of  gases  contained  by  it  may  be  kept  warmer 
and  thus  lighter  than  the  outside  air,  and  by  this 
means  kept  moving  up  the  stack,  removing  the 
products  of  combustion  and  giving  the  fire 
“draught.”  Here  is  where  a  perfect  chimney  makes 
for  economy,  for  if  properly  constructed  it  will  do 
this  work  at  the  expense  of  much  less  heat  than  will 
one  that  is  loose  and  poorly  constructed. 

CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION. — For  best  results 
and  to  reduce  this  required  amount  of  heat  to  the 


and  stops 

combustion  by  shutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen — 
the  fire  is  simply  smothered. 

LAWS  OF  COMBUSTION.— From  the  foregoing 
one  might  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  fire  would 
very  soon  extinguish  itself.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  as  the  conditions  tending  to  destroy  the 
fire  are  met  by  natural  laws.  The  waste  gases 
evolved  by  combustion  are  heated  by  the  fire,  and 
because  of  this  heating  are  expanded  and  made 
fighter  than  the  surrounding  air.  They  are  conse¬ 
quently  forced  upward  by  the  surrounding  colder 
and  heavier  air  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a 
cork  is  forced  upward  when  submerged  in  a  pail  of 
water;  at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  colder  air 
rushes  into  the  fire  to  take  their  place,  thus  supply- 
Jug  the  oxygen  necessary  to  support  combustion. 
This  process  is  continuous  as  long  as  the  supply  of 
fuel  lasts,  and  can  be  seen  by  watching  any  open 
fire.  The  ascending  current  of  heated  gases  over  it 
vill  be  marked  by  smoke,  sparks  and  the  upward 
streaming  tlarnes,  while  the  grass  and  other  light 
objects  surrounding  the  fire  will  denote  the  direction 
of  the  colder  air  currents  toward  it.  This  action  has 
bo?n  described  at  some  length,  as  it  is  the  same 
tbiug  that  takes  place  in  tlie  confined  fire  of  the 
stove  or  furnace,  with  tlie  exception  that  the  waste 
gases  are  confined  and  carried  off  by  tlie  smoke  pipe 
and  chimney,  while  tlie  incoming  air  containing  the 
necessary  oxygen  is  regulated  in  quantity  by  tlie 
dampers,  permitting  the  operator  to  control  tlie  fire. 


minimum  tlie  chimney  should  be  built  with  a  smooth 
round  interior,  ample  in  size,  have  thick  walls  and 
should  extend  from  the  basement  to  a  point  well 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by  the  most  direct  route 
possible.  A  smooth  round  interior  is  specified  be¬ 
cause  this  gives  tlie  most  room  for  ascending  gases 
with  tlie  least  exposed  wall  surface  to  absorb  and 
radiate  beat  and  to  cause  friction.  Heated  air  cur¬ 
rents  move  in  spirals  in  the  flue,  and  when  the  cross 
section  of  the  chimney  interior  is  other  than  round 
only  a  portion  of  it  becomes  effective.  Rectangular 
flues  are,  however,  in  use  that  give  efficient  service, 
but  where  one  is  used  it  should  approach  a  square 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  a  larger  size  should  be 
chosen  because  of  the  waste  space  mentioned.  This 
is  shown  graphically  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  513.  Tlie 
smooth  inner  surface  of  course  permits  tlie  gases  to 
flow  upward  with  the  least  resistance  due  to  friction. 

CONSERVING  WARMTH.— The  necessity  for 
warmth  secured  by  thickness  need  hardly  be  com¬ 
mented  upon.  If  tlie  heat  of  the  ascending  column 
of  gases  can  be  conserved  by  warm,  tight  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  chimney,  it  follows  that  the  column  can 
start  with  a  lower  initial  temperature  and  still  reach 
the  top  with  heat  enough  to  make  it  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  air.  For  this  same  reason — warmth — 
a  chimney  built  inside  the  house  is  more  efficient 
than  an  exterior  flue;  its  wall  arc  protected  and  give 
off  less  heat. 

SECURING  DRAFT. — A  chimney  should  project 
well  above  the  ridge  or  highest  poii.-t  of  the  building 


in  order  to  secure  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  wind 
blowing  across  its  top.  Two  feet  is  usually  given  as 
the  minimum  amount  of  this  protection.  Free  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  over  tlie  top  produces  an  aspirating  effect 
or  “suction”  which  increases  the  draught  in  the 
chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ridge  is  above 
the  chimney  top,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  eddy  currents 
are  likely  to  he  formed,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
which  may  blow  directly  down  the  chimney,  causing 
puffs  of  smoke  and  sometimes  ashes  as  well  to  he 
blown  from  the  stove  in  windy  weather.  Tall  trees 
near  a  building  will  sometimes  give  tlie  same  effect. 
A  chimney  smoking  from  this  reason  alone  seldom 
does  so  steadily;  the  trouble  manifests  itself  in 
windy,  gusty  weather,  and  usually  when  the  wind 
is  in  a  certain  quarter,  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  obstruction  causing  the  trouble.  The  remedy 

is  of  course  an  increase 
in  tlie  chimney  height 
in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

CAUSES  OF  SMOK¬ 
ING. —  Some  of  the 
most  frequent  causes 
of  smoking  are  shown 
in  the  drawing.  At 
“A”  is  shown  a  very 
common  cause  of  smok¬ 
ing  and  poor  draught 
Two  smoke  pipes  are 
connected  directly  to 
the  same  chimney  fine. 
If  one  stove  happens 
to  lie  unused,  or  pre¬ 
sents  less  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  air 
through  it  than  the 
other  one  does,  there 
is  likely  to  be  poor 
draught  and  attendant 
smoking  in  tlia  other. 
The  cause  of  trouble  is 
usually  indicated  by 
this  fact.  Smoking 
from  a  similar  cause 
is  sometimes  brought 
about  through  the  con¬ 
dition  shown  at  "B.” 
In  this  chimney  two 
flues  are  provided,  but 
a  leak  has  developed 
between  them,  due  to 
a  break  in  the  dividing 
wall,  permitting  air  to 
pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  Loose  -  fitting 
connections  where  the 
pipe  enters  the  chim¬ 
ney,  a  loosely  fitting 
clean-out  door  at  the 
bottom,  or  chinks  in 
chimney  itself  are  all 
causes  that  tend  to  produce  smoking  by  permitting 
air  to  enter  tlie  chimney  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
controlled.  All  incoming  air.  except  that  controlled 
by  dampers,  should  pass  through  tlie  fire.  A  con¬ 
stricted  opening  is  another  frequent  cause  of  srnok- 
ing.  This  may  he  the  result  of  too  small  a  flue 
opening  in  the  first  place,  or  from  a  number  of  other 
causes  giving  the  same  effect.  A  chimney  built  with 
an  offset  may  have  a  pile  of  soot,  leaves,  birds’  nests 
or  even  bricks  wedged  in  tlie  throat  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  filling  it.  This  condition  is  shown  at  “C.” 
Fig.  513.  The  same  thing  will  frequently  happen  in 
a  straight  chimney  where  the  sutoke  pipe  enters  near 
the  bottom,  the  debris  accumulating  until  the  open¬ 
ing  is  nearly  closed.  Again,  the  pipe  may  he  pushed 
too  far  into  tlie  chimney,  as  shown  at  “D,”  resulting 
in  a  greatly  constricted  passage. 

LEAKING  CREOSOTE. — Another  frequent  source 
of  trouble  with  tlie  chimney  and  piping,  and  one 
that  is  very  disagreeable,  is  the  leaking  of  “creo¬ 
sote.”  This  trouble  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
where  wood  not  thoroughly  dried  is  used,  where  the 
heating  plant  is  of  large  capacity,  as  it  should  he.  so 
that  under  normal  conditions  the  draughts  are  kept 
closed,  permitting  little  heat  to  reach  the  chimney, 
and  in  cases  where  there  arc  long  runs  of  horizontal 
pipe.  Under  normal  conditions  this  “creosote” 
passes  out  with  tlie  burned  gases  as  a  vapor,  and 
causes  no  inconvenience,  hut  where  the  conditions 
are  such  as  are  noted  above  tlie  •smoke  current  may 
he  cooled  sufficiently  to  permit  condensation  within 
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'the  pipe  or  chimney  and  the  annoying  dripping  back 
occurs.  The  remedy  is  of  course  an  increase  in  the 
draught  sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
pipe  and  chimney  interior  above  the  point  of  con¬ 
densation.  As  far  as  possible  control  the  fire  by 
closing  the  dampers,  permitting  air  to  enter  the  fire 
rather  than  opening  check  dampers,  which  will  per¬ 
mit  cold  air  to  enter  the  smoke  pipe  above  the  fire — 
the  pipe  is  kept  warmer.  Avoid  runs  of  horizontal 
piping  as  far  as  possible,  but  where  unavoidable 
putting  the  piping  together  backward  with  the  spigot 
end  toward  the  stove  and  at  the  same  time  giving  it 
a  little  slant  in  this  direction  will  give. some  relief, 
as  it  tends  to  conduct  the  “creosote'’  back  to  the  fire. 

PREVENTING  TROUBLE.— The  best  insurance 
aginsf  trouble  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  smoking,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  big  lessening  in  the  fire  risk  and  a 
substantial  saving  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  used,  is 
a  straight  chimney  extending  from  Ihe  basement  to 
a  point  at  least  two  feet,  above  the  ridge,  with  a 
file-lined  flue  of  amide  size  for  every  pipe  connected 
to  it.  Such  a  chimney  should  be  tight,  solid  and 
warm,  built  in  a  protected  location  and  with  a  con¬ 
crete  cap  at  the  top.  A  screen  covering  of  large 
mesh  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  leaves  or  swallows 
for  the  purpose  of  nest  building.  a.  n.  s. 


Some  Questions  About  Milk 

How  much  ought  I  to  receive  for  milk  per  100  lbs. 
testing  4.45  per  cent  butterfat.  milk  selling  for  $3.85 
per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk?  j.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

The  differential  allowed  for  extra  butterfat  is  4c 
for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  3  per 
cent,  or  40c  per  lb.  of  butterfat.  We  assume  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  have  the  exact  figures  on  this  basis.  ITere 
they  are : 


100  lbs.  3  per  eeut  milk .  $3.35 

1.45  lb.  fat  at  40c . 5S 


$3.93 

The  actual  value  of  the  fat  in  butter  at  present 
prices.  62c  per  lb.,  is  75c.  or  about  70c  after  paying 
for  making  the  butter.  On  this  basis  the  value  of 
1  45  lbs.  of  fat,  instead  of  5Sc,  is  actually  $1.0150.  or 
$1.36  for  the  4.45  per  cent  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  says  in  the  new  contract  that 
I  cannot  sell  my  milk  to  anyone  but  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association.  1  am  a  member  of 
the  League,  and  they  will  not  take  all  the  milk  that  I 
produce,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  it.  What  can  I  do 
in  case  such  a  thing  will  happen,  as  my  branch  tells  me 
is  the  case  now?  J.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

The  plan  as  officially  stated  is  that  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  for  a  member  of  the  League  in  such  a  sit¬ 
uation.  unless  he  also  becomes  a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  If  you  become  a  member  of  the  association, 
the  idea  is  to  pool  your  milk  with  all  the  milk  of  all 
other  members,  and  after  deducting  expenses  and 
assessments  the  balance  will  be  divided  among  mem¬ 
bers  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  milk  contributed 
by  each.  In  case  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  milk  in 
the  association,  you  may  be  directed  to  ship  it  else¬ 
where  than  to  your  regular  station,  or  you  may  be 
directed  to  manufacture  it  at  home.  In  either  case 
the  proceeds  would  be  pooled,  provided  the  product 
manufactured  at  home  is  accepted  by  the  association. 


The  Old  Plan  of  Neighborhood  Help 

Late  in  August  a  fierce  tornado  swept  through 
Guilford,  Conn.  It  did  not  cover  as  much  territory 
as  the  storm  recently  reported  from  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y..  but  it  did  great  damage  and  wrecked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmhouses  and  barns.  Many  years  ago,  in 
New  England,  when  a  farmer  met  with  disaster  or 
needed  new  buildings  the  entire  community  turned 
out  for  a  “raising.”  While  this  good  old  custom 
may  have  fallen  out  of  use  for  the  time,  the  memory 
of  it  remained,  and  the  following  extract  from  a 
local  paper  tells  what  happened: 

Labor  Day  assumed  a  new  significance  this  year.  It 
became  a  day  of  labor  for  the  unfortunate  rather  than 
a  holiday.  On  Monday  last  59  men  of  Guilford  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  sent  out  from  the  church  pulpits  on 
Sunday  for  volunteers  to  go  to  North  Guilford  the  fid- 
lowing  day  and  assist  in  the  relief  work  for  the  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  tornado  of  last  Tuesday.  The  trucks 
of  I.  S.  Spencer’s  Sons,  Inc..  R.  II.  Norton  &  Sons  and 
F.  IT.  Rolf  went  up  carrying  the  volunteers  and  building 
supplies,  and  many  more  went  up  in  private  convey¬ 
ances.  Several  North  Guilford  men  joined  the  little 
army  of  workers,  so  that  nearly  a  hundred  men  were 
busy  repairing  the  homes  and  barns  that  were  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  storm.  The  workers  divided  up  into  units, 
each  unit  devoting  itself  to  a  specified  job,  so  that  system 
prevailed.  Efficient  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  wonderful  amount  of 
work. 

This  is  one  way  of  saying  “we  have  got  to  do  it 
ourselves .”  This  outfit  was  well  organized,  and  they 
accomplished  a  great  work.  They  patched  up  several 
houses,  borrowed  sails  and  tents  to  cover  barns,  and 
brought  order  out  of  ruin  on  many  a  farm  where 
the  people  had  nearly  given  up  in  despair.  The 


women  came  along  and  fed  the  workers.  Then  they 
all  went  home  and  started  a  “drive”  for  $10,000 

with  which  to  put  the  poorer  farmers  squarely  on 

*-  ‘  ^ 

their  feet.  Thus  the  tornado  did  more  than  smash 
down  these  buildings.  It  blew  together  splendid 


Long  Island  Beauty  Sweet  Corn.  Fig.  ol.\. 


evidence  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity. 


Growing  Big  Sweet  Corn  Ears 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  514  shows  a  sample  ear  of 
Long  Island  Beauty  sweet  corn  grown  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Miller  of  Long  Island.  Mr.  Miller  sent 
us  several  ears — all  as  good  as  the  one  shown.  lie 
says  lie  has  had  larger  ears  on  his  own  table.  We 
grow  this  variety  in  New  Jersey,  and  sold  this  year 
many  ears  as  large  or  larger  than  the  one  here 
shown.  For  big. corn  of  good  quality  this  variety 
has  given  us  good  satisfaction.  Mr.  M.  ler  says  the 
corn  was  planted  in  the  drill,  using  a  4-8-4  fertilizer. 
It  had  good  culture  with  cultivator  and  hand  hoeing. 
Mr.  Miller  says  that  fertilizer  and  culture  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Good  corn  soil  is  what  makes  the  crop. 
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This  means  a  strong,  warm  soil,  well  drained  and 
full  of  organic  matter — either  manure  or  a  green 
crop  plowed  under.  We  have  found  sweet  corn  1 
more  exacting  crop  than  common  field  corn.  Yon 
cannot  hope  for  a  yield  of  big,  well-filled  ears  unless 
you  have  a  warm,  rich  soil  which  responds  quioklv 
A  low,  wet,  cloggy  soil  will  not  produce  good  sweet 
corn,  nor  will  a  light  sand  unless  a  wet  season. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover  in  New  York 

I  have  noticed  a  number  of  editorials  in  recent  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  subject  of  annual  Sweet  clover 
The  picture.  Fig.  510,  taken  September  12.  might  lie  ,,f 
interest.  The  seed  was  planted  about  May  1  an(] 
thinned  to  six  inches  apart.  Very  slow  growth  was 
made  until  hot  weather,  in  July ;  very  rapid  growth 
since  that  date.  Seed  set  freely  and  in  apparently  <m<ul 
condition.  n.  iiigt.ey 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RN.-Y. — We  keep  right  on  at  these  reports  of 
•  annual  Sweet  clover,  because  wo  believe  the 
discovery  of  this  plant  is  to  work  a  revolution  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  Northern  soil.  We  do  not 
know  just  how  to  handle  it  to  best  advantage,  but 
we  can  find  out.  At  any  rate,  a  great  manorial 
plant  lias  been  discovered.  The  Government  is  ready 
to  spend  millions  to  develop  an  electric  plant  for 
taking  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  In  annual  Sweet 
clover  we  have  another  plant  which  requires  no 
Government  appropriation,  yet  works  night  and  day 
at  the  nitrogen-fixing  job. 


Corn,  Lime,  Cows  and  Clover 


THE  bulletin  of  the  Franklin  (Mass.)  County 
Farm  Bureau  contains  the  following  account  of 
a  farm  in  that  county.  Many  of  our  readers  probably 
never  heard  before  of  a  farm  conducted  on  a  three 
years’  rotation  such  as  is  here  described : 


Up  on  the  hills  of  North  Heath  there  is  to  be  seen 
one  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  the  great  value  of  a 
three-year  rotation  combining  cows,  corn,  lime  and 
clover,  in  building  up  and  increasing  the  productiveness. 

Mr.  A.  ().  Sumner  bought  from  his  father,  in  1907, 
(he  farm  which  has  been  in  the  family  for  85  years. 
For  10  years  previously  he  had  worked  for  his  father 
as  a  hired  man,  an  apprenticeship  which  seems  to  have 
been  served  by  many  of  our  successful  farmers.  The 
farm  consists  <>f  about  100  acres,  30  acres  of  which  is 
tillable.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Sumner  began  to  conduct 
his  30  acres  on  a  three-year  rotation,  10  acres  in  corn 
with  manure  and  one  ton  of  lune  per  acre,  seeded  to 
clover  in  the  corn,  thus  giving  his  10  acres  in  corn,  10 
acres  in  clover  and  10  acres  in  second  year  hay.  The 
land  was  thus  in  grass  only  two-years  and  when  plowed 
only  one  year  from  the  clover  sod.  It  was  then  given  a 
coat  of  manure  and  a  ton  of  lime.  As  stated,  in  10 
years  the  yield  of  hay  on  this  land  has  been  doubled. 
This  is  the  rotation  which  we  have  been  long  recom¬ 
mending.  and  here  is  a  long  time  demonstration  of  just 
what  this  rotation  will  do  when  given  a  new  chance. 

Mr.  Sumner  winters  from  45  to  50  head  of  stock  on 
his  30  acres  of  tillable  land.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  he  has  another  farm  some  distance  away,  upon 
which  he  cuts  about  10  loads  of  hay  per  year,  and 
where  he  pastures  some  of  his  stock,  and  the  manure 
from  this  hay  has,  of  course,  helped  out  the  fertility  of 
the  home  farm,  but  the  results  of  the  three-year  lime 
and  clover  rotation  are  none  the  less  convincing  to  those 
who  have  carefully  followed  the  development  of  the 
farm.  The  farm  makes  a  specialty  of  grade  Shorthorn 
cattle,  with  milk,  apples,  maple  sugar  and  poultry  as 
profitable  lines.  The  herd  of  high  grade  Shorthorn 
cattle  has  always  been  beaded  by  a  registered  sire,  but 
Mr.  Sumner  now  sees  he  made  a  mistake  in  not  adding 
one  or  two  good  registered  females  when  he  started. 
Had  he  done  so  he  might  now  have  had  a  registered 
herd  at  very  little  more  trouble  or  expense.  Ilis  milk 
is  shipped  to  the  Boston  market. 

lie  never  sells  a  veal  calf,  but  raises  all  his  bull 
calves  for  steers,  selling  them  when  about  three  years 
old  for  working  oxen,  and  lias  found  this  quite  profit¬ 
able.  He  also  raises  all  of  his  heifers,  selling  them  as 
milk  cows  to  the  Brighton  market  at  maturity. 

Tie  usually  picks  about  400  barrels  of  apples,  but 
with  his  young  trees  now  coming  into  bearing  he  expects 
a  crop  of  about  700  barrels  this  year.  lie  lias  a  young 
orchard  of  300  trees  just  beginning  to  bear  that  he  has 
developed  in  a  rather  unusual  manner.  lie  has  gathered 
native  seedling  apple  trees  while  small,  planted  them  in 
the  garden  and  then  budded  them.  He  believes  that 
these  make  far  superior  trees  to  those  usually  purchased 
from  the  nurseries,  believing  that  they  have  a  better 
root  system  and  are  more  hardy  and  productive.  Ins 
orchards  are  well  cared  for.  and  he  lias  a  fine  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

He  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  the  development 
of  the  sugar  orchard,  and  has  carefully  cleared  out  the 
beech  and  weed  trees  from  his  best  maples,  until  In'  has 
a  fine  young  orchard,  where  he  now  sets  890  buckets, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  have  a  much  larger  capacity. 

Ho  has  a  flock  of  about  00  heiis,  which  has  proved  a 


irofitable  side  line.  >  .  . 

As  will  lie  seen,  this  farm  business  is  so  organized 
hat  there  is  regular  productive  work  and  Continuous 
ncoine  all  of  the  year  around.  Milk  and  eggs  are  con- 
inuous;  sugar  in  the  Spring,  corn  and  hay  during  the 
summer,  and  apples  in  the  Fall,  with  young  stoca 
yowing  into  money  all  of  the  time,  T 

As  to  success,  Mr.  Sumner  started  at  the  bottom,  lit 
s  stiff  a  young  man.  but  owns  a  splendid  farm,  stocK 
nij  tools.  He  lias  improved  the  build :nr's.  g''own  a 
-iing  apple  orchard,  developed  a  sugar  orchard,  douoiea 
I  -  carrying  capacity  for  stock,  and  has  a  fine  family 
4  four  children.  This  is  a  pretty  substantial  aceom- 
dishment  for  13  years’  work.  It  has  meant  hard  worK, 
nd  Mr.  Sumner  feels  that  he  should  now  he  able  to 
ake  things  a  little  easier,  but  the  labor  situation  is 
naking  this  impossible,  and  lie  is  somewhat  discom* 
iged,  so  this  year  he  has  planted  no  corn,  nut  top 
tressed  all  his'  meadows,  thus  breaking  Ins 
fter  10  years  of  carefully  following.  He  says  that  n-0 
s  cheaper  to  raise  than  corn,  and  he  can  get  along  witu 
ess  labor,  but  if  he  could  get  labor  he  would  go  back 
o  his  old  rotation. 
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.1  siicc/i  h'iUi)i(j  Tragedy  in  Pennsylvania.  Fig.  al'i 


accident  in  Maryland  which  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  our  readers.  In  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
Mr.  Samuel  Poplin  had  two  large  stone  and  concrete 
silos  on  his  farm.  They  were  built  together,  with 
division  walls  between,  each  about  10x15  feet  and  .'10 
feet  high.  Only  one  silo  was  to  be  tilled  this  year,  and 
this  was  partly  filled  up.  The  lower  entrance  into 
the  silo  No.  2  was  closed,  and  this  cut  oft"  the  bottom 
circulation  of  air.  Mr.  Poplin’s  two  boys,  10  and  15 
years  old,  were  playing  about  the  silo,  and  dropped 
one  of  their  shoes  down  into  it.  This  silo  had  been 
tilled  the  day  before  up  above  the  lower  entrance. 
The  boy  begged  his  father  for  permission  to  go  down 
into  the  silo  and  get  the  shoe.  After  some  hesita¬ 
tion  Mr.  Poplin  put  a  rope  down  into  the  silo  and 
promised  to  hold  it  while  the  boy  went  down  after 
the  shoe.  A  short  distance  down  the  rope  the  boy 
suddenly  shouted  that  he  was  blinded.  Mr.  Poplin 
thought  that  the  youth  had  been  confused  in  the 
darkness  but  he  told  him  to  come  back  at  once.  The 
child  was  apparently  unconscious  by  this  time,  for 
his  father  called  him  repeatedly,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  other  boy,  15  years  old  then  asked 
to  go  down  and  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  The 
father  hesitated,  but  thought  that  the  first  boy  had 
bumped  hi  head  on  the  sides  of  the  silo  and  was 
dazed  at  the  bottom,  so  lit*  let  the  other  boy  go  down 
in  search.  The  second  boy  disappeared  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  silo,  and  silence  fell  upon  them.  The 
father  leaned  over  the  top  and  called  repeatedly  to 


A  Tragedy  of  Sheep  Killing 


The  Cost  of  Dogs  in  Pennsylvania 


Stacked  on  Racks.  Fig.  5/5.  See  Page  ItiUS 


Annual  Sweet  Clover  in  Western  A.  1.  Fig.  oil! 

lsirge.  and  particularly  those  without  a  license,  will 
be  in  danger  of  prompt  destruction  in  Pennsylvania. 


Death  in  the  Silo 

WE  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  great 
danger  which  comes  from  gas  accumulating 
in  the  bottom  of  silos.  Word  now  comes  of  a  sad 


his  boys  but  received  no  answer.  Thoroughly 
alarmed  he  ran  to  a  neighboring  farm  and  obtained 
help  from  his  neighbor.  This  man  remembered  about 
the  dangerous  gas  but  with  great  courage  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  his  face  and  a  rope  under  his 
arms  and  was  lowered  into  the  silo.  A  little  more 
than  half  way  down  he  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  gas.  and  creeping  about  he  found  the  bodies 
of  the  two  boys.  One  of  them  was  still  breathing, 
but  the  man  fell  unconscious  before  he  could  bring 
the  boy  out.  Mr.  Poplin  finally  succeeded  in  pulling 
bis  neighbor  from  the  silo  and  then  telephoned  for 
aid.  Neighbors,  including  two  doctors  rushed  to 
the  faa-rn  at  once.  One  of  them  brought  a  gas  mask 
with  him.  but  even  with  this  it  was  found  impossible 
for  anyone  to  live  in  the  silo.  The  neighbor  in  the 
meantime  was  revived.  They  finally  thought  of  the 
corn  blower  which  had  been  used  in  blowing  the 
silage  into  the  pit.  This  was  started  down  into  the 
silo  and  after  half  an  hour's  use.  several  men  went 
down  through  the  lower  door.  The  two  lifeless 
bodies  of  the  little  boys  were  found  on  the  silage, 
and  the  doctors  said  they  had  been  dead  for  more 
than  two  hours.  The  gas  which  caused  this  tragedy 
was  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  always  formed  by  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  silo  when  the  door's  are  closed  and 
there  is  no  escape  for  the  gas.  It  is  heavier  than  air 
and  remains  at  the  bottom.  A  lighted  lantern  was 
lowered  into  this  silo  and  immediately  the  light  went 
out.  a  sure  indication  that  human  life  cannot  endure 
in  such  a  place.  This  sad  accident  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  silos. 
The  danger  comes  after  the  closed  silo  has  remained 
unopened  for  several  hours.  If  the  lower  doors  are 
left,  open  the  gas  will  generally  leak  away,  and  no 
one  should  ever  dream  of  entering  such  a  silo  in  the 
morning  until  the  blower  has  been  worked  into  it 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  This  stirs  up  the  air  and 
drives  out  the  gas.  so  that  one  can  safely  enter 
the  silo.  The  danger  in  entering  a  newly-tilled  silo 
should  never  be  forgotten. 


The  Problem  of  the  Hill  Farm 


T1IE  picture  at  Fig.  517  shows  a  bunch  of  sheep 
in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  which  were  killed 
|>v  two  dogs.  These  dogs  were  shot,  and  are  shown 
in  the  picture.  They  killed  20  and  seriously  injured 
40  sheep.  One  of  the  dead  dogs  is  apparently  of  the 
hound  type,  while  the  other  looks  as  though  it  has 
some  of  the  blood  of  a  collie  in  its  veins.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  sight  in  many  sections  where 
sheep  are  kept.  These  dogs  are  the  worst  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  American  sheep  grower.  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  this  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Fred  Pasmussen,  is  trying  to  make 
the  present  dog  law  effect i\*\  lie  says  that  practi¬ 
cally  ever  since  the  Revolution  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  legislate  against  dogs.  The  first  law 
to  cover  such  dog  control  was' approved  March  22. 
1  s00.  or  Ill  years  ago.  This  law  provided  for  re¬ 
cording  of  dogs  by  assessors.  It  meant  paying  a  tax 
;ind  giving  some  indemnity  for  sheep  killed.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  constant  amendments  or 
changes  of  the  laws.  It  lias  never  proved  effective, 
because  enforcement  was  lbft  to  local  authorities, 
ruder  the  present  law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  his  officers  and  agents,  is  given  the  general 
supervision  of  the  enforcement  of  the  dog  law,  and 
this  is  having  some  effect  in  preventing  damage. 
Mr.  Rasmussen  says  that  during  the  year  1919  there 
were  SSI .071  sheep  in  the  State.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18,830  over  1918.  There  were  (5.530  sheep 
damaged  by  dogs,  and  damages  were  paid  to  (lie 
owners  amounting  to  $70.-4.’ 53.30.  The  indemnities  for 
poultry  were  $55.47(5.50.  There  were  207.42(5  dogs 
licensed  and  70,428  dogs  were  killed.  In  all  there 
was’  a  decrease  of  69.519  dogs  under  the  preceding 
year.  The  revenues  from  the  license  fee  were  $383,- 
410.07..  During  the  two  past  years  14.753  dogs  have 
been  killed  by  various  officers.  Section  21  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  may  kill  any  dog  which  he 
si*cs  in  the  act  of  pursuing,  worrying  or 
wounding  any  live  stock,  or  attacking 
human  beings,  whether  or  not  such  dogs 
bear  the  license  tag  required  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act.  There  shall  be  no  lia¬ 
bility  on  such  person  for  damages  or 
otherwise  for  such  killing. 

Any  unlicensed  dog  that  enters  any 
private  field  shall  constitute  a  private 
nuisance,  and  the  owner  or  tenant  of 
such  field,  or  their  agent  or  servant,  may 
kill  such  dog  while  it  is  in  the  field  with¬ 
out  liability  or  any  responsibility  of  any 
nature  for  such  killing. 

Licensed  dogs,  when  accompanied  by 
their  owner  or  handler,  shall  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  unless  caught  in  the  act  of  worrying, 
wounding  or  killing  any  livestock  or  at¬ 
tacking  human  beings. 

Under  this  law  dogs  are  declared  to 
be  personal  property  and  subjects  of 
larceny;  except  as  provided  in  Section 
21  it  is  unlawful  for  any  persons  not 
officers  of  the  law  to  kill,  injure  or 
poison  any  dog.  The  owner  or  keeper 
of  such  dog.  however,  must  under  this 
law  keep  the  dog  confined  between  sun¬ 
set  and  sunrise,  and  if  the  dog  is 
found  straying  about  at  night,  he  may 
be  killed.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  now  taken  steps  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  dog  law.  The  result  is  that  thus  far  in 
1920  there  have  been  1,538  prosecutions  for  failure  to 
license  dogs  or  observe  the  law  regarding  these 
animals.  The  enforcement  has  not  in  any  way  been 
an  easy  matter,  for  in  many  localities  it  has  been 
regarded  as  unfair  and  a  form  of 'oppression.  The 
department,  however,  will  give  such  enforcement  a 
thorough  and  fair  trial,  and  any  dog  running  at 


IT  lias  been  said  that  "just  because 
someone  came  along  and  put  up  a 
house  and  a  barn  on  a  piece  of  land  is 
no  reason  for  saying  it  is  a  farm.” 
Now  most  of  the  hill  farms  in  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  remind  me  of  this 
epigram,  which  must  be  credited,  1  be¬ 
lieve.  to  Mr.  Warren  of  Cornell.  Our 
hill  farms  contain  anywhere  from  100 
to  200  or  more  acres,  with  about  20  to 
50  acres  of  accessible  plow  land,  and 
the  rest  is  in  hill  pasture,  partly  cov¬ 
ered  by  woods,  including,  usually,  a 
sugar  bush  of  varying  size. 

Now  the  correspondent  who  said  that 
the  products  of  the  hill  farm  received 
as  good  a  price  as  the  products  of  the 
broad,  flat  acres  of  the  valley  was  cor¬ 
rect.  but  he  failed  to  mention  two  ob¬ 
vious  facts  in  connection  with  this 
comparison,  which  in  the  main  holds 
true. 

1.  The  amount  of  stuff  raised  on  an 
average  200  acres  of  this  hill  land  is  a 
much  smaller  amount  than  can  be  raised  on  200 
acres  of  valley  land.  To  have  100  acres  of  plow 
land  in  my  section  of  Vermont  one  would  have  to  have 
about  (500  acres  of  hill  pasture  and  woods,  which 
is  quite  all  right  for  some  limited  kinds  of  farming, 
but  is  not  so  good  for  most  kinds  of  farming.  For 
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If  you  like  the  taste 
of  coffee,  you’ll  like 

Instant 

Postum 

and  you’ll  like  it  better  than  cof¬ 
fee  because  it  is  a  table  drink  of 
satisfying  flavor,  with  no  after 
regrets,  and  it  costs  less. 

Coffee  disagrees  with  some,  but 
Instant  Postum  agrees  with 
everybody. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

for  Postum 

Sold  by  grocers 
everywhere ! 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc., 

Battle  Creek.Mich. 


i 


Instant  ® 

®  POSTUM 


A  BEVERAGE 

^ce  c f  different  parts  of 
arid  a  small  portion  of  Molasses 


Postum  Cereal  Company. 

B*rtx f  C«ct*.  Mick.USA. 
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Westclox  Sleep-Meter — to  start  the  day 


r  I  AHERE’S  something 
A  about  Sleep-Meter 
that  catches  the  eye, 
pleases  it  and  rouses  a 
friendly  interest. 

It  owes  its  compact 
appearance  to  the  trim¬ 
ness  of  its  lines,  the  roll 
of  the  front  case,  the  bell 
on  the  back.  The  novel 
ring  adds  a  jaunty  touch. 
It  looks  and  is  a  sturdy, 
up-to-the-minute  time¬ 
keeper. 

It  is  another  West¬ 


clox  achievement — a 
fine  looking,  moderate 
priced  alarm.  Its  trusty 
way  of  ticking  off  min¬ 
utes,  its  punctual  habit 
of  sounding  the  rising 
call,  its  broad,  deep- 
toned,  cheerful  gong 
have  enabled  it  to  build 
up  a  big  practice. 

The  name  Westclox 
on  the  dial  and  tag  is 
your  final  assurance  of 
quality — a  good  feature 
on  the  face  of  a  clock. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LASALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  fVcstclox: BigBen,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben, Glo- Ben,  America,Slecp-Meter,  Jack  o’Lantern 
Factor): Peru, Illinois.  In  Canada;  Western  Clock  Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Out. 


ono  who  ran  manage  the«e  woods  suc¬ 
cessfully  lumbering  is  a  meagrely  profit¬ 
able  occupation.  We  do  not  believe  it 
pays  to  fence  those  pastures  for  sheep  at 
present.  The  sugar  bush  brings  in  a 
little,  but  is  not  a  perpetual  gold  mine. 
I  believe  everyone  around  here  has  either 
lost  a  little  or  broken  even  the  last  two 
years  on  their  sugar  orchards.  One  can 
dairy  on  these  farms  if  lie*  has  enough 
land,  but  the  amount  of  pasture  and 
woods  is  usually  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  plow  land,  even  for  dairying  on  a 
small  scale.  And  even  much  of  the  plow 
land  is  called  such  only  from  a  deep- 
seated  sense  of  courtesy. 

12.  'Pc  farm  the  plow  land  on  these  hill 
farms  is  much  more  expensive  than  to 
farm  than  the  valley  acres.  The  plow 
land  is  uneven  and  rocky.  Tractors  are 
out  of  the  question.  Even  sulky  plows  in 
many  instances  require  ft  lot  of  patience 
or  a  large  capacity  for  profanity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  disposition  of  the  man.  Much 
hand  work  is  necessary,  and  hand  work 
is  very  expensive.  It  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  thing  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  man  who  farms 
with  a  hoe  simply  cannot  compete  with 
the  man  who  farms  with  machinery.  The 
only  alternative  is  to  "lumber  it”  or  grow 
some  crop  on  one’s  small  percentage  of 
plow  land,  which  everyone  must  grow  by 
hand,  thus  eliminating  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  with  those  who  use  machines.  Hut 
all  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  hill  farm. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  country  if  many  more  of  these 
hill  farms  were  abandoned  to  woodland. 
I  do  not  believe  one  can  farm  steep  hill¬ 
sides  profitably.  If  I  owned  one  of  these 
hill  farms  I  think  I  should  try  to  sell  the 
house  and  barn  and  the  little  patch  of 
plow  land  to  my  nearest  neighbor,  who 
keeps  a  dairy  herd,  and  then  I  should  let 
the  200  or  so  acres  of  hill  pasture  grow 
up  to  lumber  (as  it  quite  readily  does) 
and  I  should  move  to  the  valley,  hoping 
to  leave  to  my  grandchildren  a  valuable 
piece  of  lumber.  HOWARD  MOSKM.vw 

Vermont. 


Bordeaux  Treatment  for  Stored  Apples 

Some  time  ago  I  think  T  saw  an  article 
in  The  I{.  N.-Y.  from  some  State  ex¬ 
periment  station  on  the  treatment  of  rm- 
ples  before  putting  away.  I  don’t  qnit<' 
understand  the  process.  I  believe  it  said 
to  dip  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  (’an  you 
help  mo  out.  or  tell  me  where  to  inquire 
concerning  this  matter?  A.  i..  w. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  at 
Burlington  printed  a  bulletin  on  keeping 
apples.  It  is  a  full  and  thorough  discus¬ 
sion.  They  tried  many  methods.  Hack¬ 
ing  securely  in  dry  sawdust  was  good, 
but  perhaps  the  best  method  was  dipping 
the  fruit  in  Bordeaux  mixture  and  then 
letting  the  solution  dry  on.  When  sound 
apples,  free  from  blemish,  were  treated 
in  this  way  they  kept  well,  hut  the  method 
is  not  adapted  to  commercial  use. 
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"  AN  I  ro  Id. NT — A  house,  with  about  one  n,r„ 
ot  ground;  family  of  two;  suitable  Par  poultry 
ami  within  commuting  distance  from  New  y'.-l- 
on  Erie  nr  branches;  full  particulars.  Anvt’n 
TUSK  It  7813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


!•  ARM— Close  New  York  and  other  good  mar 
hds;  adapted  poultry,  fruit,  gardening-  wi£ 
modern  house,  burn;  for  sale.  ADVERTHSViJ 
7S12,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FORTY  second-hand  390-egg  size  Cypher  Co  in 
viliel,HI>a  S  'VHntt‘<1'  C’  LAUVBR,  McAlister' 


HONEY — Cl»iee  clover  extracted,  60  lbs  sin  r.n 
f.  O.  b. ;  sample,.  20c  coin.  J.  C  'illckV 
Belleville,  N.  Y.  mcKS> 


AVOCADOS.  10-lb.  package  postpaid  up  to  4th 
zone.  *3:  nth  zone  and  beyond.  $3.r>0  or  c  u 
D.  $2.30  and  postage.  GEO.  IV.  KOSEL,  grower' 
Redland,  Fla.  ’  b  °"Lr- 


WANTED— Cider  apples  in  small  quantities  m- 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WII.KENS,  Peekskill 
N.  Y.  Telephone  I’eekskill  21-F-4. 

WANTED — Cider  apples,  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  STEVE  FIGLAY,  R.  F  D 
6,  Fairfi.-ld,  Conn.  "*  A0‘ 

RHF.TS  for  Sah — Crosby  Egyptian  Table  ]$»,;* 
by  ton  or  carload.  WALTER  DAVENPORT* 
Accord,  N.  Y.  ' 


APPLES!  APPLES! 

Winter  apples  place 
J.  YODER,  Gnuitsville, 


APPLES!  For  Fall  and 
onlj-r  immediately  to  0. 


WANTED  —  Mangel- Wnrzels;  used  tree  pro¬ 
le, -tors:  state  price  and  quantity  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  PAUL  E.  MYERS,  Bcrrieu  Springs,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— Newtown  Giant  hot  water  brooder 
consisting  of  40  hovers  and  other  equipment* 
3.0(K)-rliii-k  capacity;  never  used;  price  reason¬ 
able.  L.  A.  BURKHOLDER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


COR  SALE  —  Columbia  Grafanola  Phonograph - 
,-i  st  $123,00;  new;  never  removed  from  llie 
original  packing  case.  W.  L.  CARLET0N. 
Gallipolis,  O. 


•’OR  SALE— Buckwheat  honey  in  00- lb.  cans  $10 
per  can;  clover.  $12:  satisfaction  or  vour 
money  back.  F.  XV.  LESSER.  I!,  3,  East  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Clover,  60-lb,  can,  $13; 

10-11>.  pall,  $2.75;  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can,  $12: 
10-11*.  pail,  $2.50,  f.  o.  b.  my  station;  mailed 
within  3d  zone,  10  Ills,  clover,  $3.25;  buckwheat, 
$-.95;  special  prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Onions,  beets,  carrots  and  cabbage 
for  sale  in  earlots  or  less.  WALTER  DAV¬ 
ENPORT,  Accord.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — 10-20  International  Tractor  and 
Gcisor  thrashing  machine,  with  blower;  used 
but  very  little.  SAMUEL  CRAMER,  Franklill- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


For  sale  -Mangel  beets;  four  varieties.  E. 
B.  TYLER,  R.  I).  No.  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  trade  sweet  potatoes  for  apples. 
ROUT.  PARSONS,  Townsend,  Va. 


WANTED- -A  Studebaker  type  farm  wagon  in 
g,  o  1  repair:  must  be  in  cither  Putnam  nr 
Westchester  Counties.  Write  particulars  and 
price  to  V.  WEBR,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  tractor  for  sale;  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  can  be  seen  in  use  at  any  time;  $1,050. 
II.  W.  ENGLISH,  471  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y. 


FDR  SALES — Typewriter  in  good  shape.  E.  A. 
MASON,  printer.  Rust  Masonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  sections  of  Catldee  incubator, 
complete,  with  thermometers,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  price  $50  per  section,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  THE 
MACKEY  FARMS,  Gillum,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  wanted:  car  lots;  state  price.  F. 
T.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  in  60-lb.  cans,  20c  per 
lb.  f.  o.  b.  G.  IV.  BELDEN.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 100  bushels  mangels,  yellow  tankark 
preferred:  will  furnish  sucks;  state  best  price. 
VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE — The  finest  apples  you  ever 
si  to,  delivered  to  your  address  anywhere  in 
Greater  New  York  for  $5.25  a  barrel;  apples  will 
be  ungraded  as  to  size,  but  only  first-class  fruit, 
sound  to  the  core,  will  be  packed.  Send  your 
check  to  L.  M.  STORY,  Greenville,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y.  Shipments  in  three  weeks. 


I  The  Farmer 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
^  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  - 

^  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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FREEDOM 

is  tlie  Starched  collar  model  men 
will  choose  this  season.  Like  all 


SUDJWEll 

COLLARS  % 


made  with  the  patented  features 
that  save  your  tie,timeand  temper. 


Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Ma  hers,  T roy ,  N.  Y. 


In  wer 
weather 

you 
can 

hold  fast 

to  your  job 
if  you  wear  a 

Fish  Brand  Slicker 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A.J. TOWER  COMPANY 

e-S7VKBL-ISH£:D  /<3J3 

E3  O  O  R-J 

IVl  A  .S  S 

ton 


Don’t  Freeze 

i—Next  Winter— i 


You  must  burn  coal  or  wood.  Coal 

is  scarce  and  high  priced.  Wood  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap.  Get  a  WITTE  Drag  Saw. 
Cut  your  wood  for  almost  nothing. 
.You  can  get  delivery  if  you  buy 
now.  Big  demand  later. 

F.  0.  B.,«.  C. 
From  Pittsburgh 
Add  $6.80 


Now  $125  Frc 


The  WITTE  VTJ 
i Arm  Swing  Saw 

is  Lever  Controlled.  You  Push  to 

Start— Pull  to  Btop.  Any  speed  you  want 
i  n  starting  or  Btopping.  A  fast  cutting  out¬ 
fit  with  high  power  4-cycle  engine.  Cash  or 
Easy  Payments.  Big  circular  and  pricelist  Free. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1898  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Try  Them  10  Days  FREE 


npiMHi/cftrs 
ZT0I6  /HCft£S 


Overland 

Aluminum  Soled  Shoe* 
great  wt  boon  for  f  arm  era  and 
Workmen.  Wear  like  iron.  Easy 
fitting.  Light  and  highly  com¬ 
fortable.  Cool  in  summer,  warm 
In  winter.  Positively  weather¬ 
proof.  Try  at  our  risk.  Send 
name  on  postal  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  and  valuable  catalog  and 
details  of  our  offer.  Send  do 
money.  Write  TODAY. 

Overland  Shoe  Co. 

Dtph  501 

.  RACINE 

AVIS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  sub- 
?cr*P'ton*  for  The  Rural  New-  Yorker 
>n  New  York  State.  Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto.  Address 
The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W  30th  St. .  New  York  City 


The  Advantages  of  Simplicity  in 
a  Power  Sprayer 

Spraying  troubles  at  spraying  time 
are  extremely  costly 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

With  tho  coming  of  sunshine,  the  Irish 
potatoes,  which  looked  so  slim  and  drawn 
in  the  constant  rains  of  August,  have 
taken  on  new  life.  The  plot  in  my  garden 
from  which  the  early  crop  was  dug  the 
last  of  June,  promises  to  make  a  larger 
crop  than  the  early  one.  Assuming  that 
the  rains  had  washed  away  a  good  deal 
of  the  available  plant  food,  I  gave  them  a 
top-dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer,  leav¬ 
ing  out  one  row  to  test  the  effect  of  this 
application.  This  is  September  28.  and 
if  frost  holds  off'  as  it  did  last  year,  till 
November  1!),  the  Irish  potatoes  have  a 
good  while  to  grow  yet,  for  the  tops  are 
green  and  flourishing.  But  we  usually 
expect  frost  about  October  20.  and  occa¬ 
sionally  it  arrives  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  will  be  shorter 
than  last  year.  Rather  a  small  area  was 
planted  in  the  Spring  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  plants,  though  this  was  made 
up  by  an  extra  planting  of  cuttings  in 
July,  which  will  make  marketable  pota¬ 
toes.  Rut  the  season  was  entirely  too 
wet  for  sweet  potatoes.  In  my  fertile 
garden  soil  they  have  made  a  tremendous 
growth  of  vines,  but  small  and  few  pota¬ 
toes. 

I  shall  have  to  grub  out  my  entire  plot 
of  raspberries,  because  of  the  kudzu  which 
sneaked  in  there,  and  which  I  thought  I 
had  grubbed  out  last  Spring.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  it  has  simply  smothered  the  whole 
plot.  Some  have  asked  me  to  send  the 
plants  I  grub  out  to  them,  hut  they  do 
not  know  kudzu.  and  I  will  not  inflict  it 
on  anyone.  I  shall  try  to  destroy  all  I 
have  and  get  rid  of  it.'  It  will  doubtless 
be  valuable  as  pasturage  on  waste  rocky 
land  that  cannot  be  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Rut  it  should  never  have  a  place 
anywhere  about  a  garden,  for  it  will 
surely  creep  in  when  you  are  not  watch¬ 
ing. 

A  week  ago  I  feared  that  the  spinach 
sown  in  September  would  hardly  get 
strong  enough  to  winter  well.  But  the 
hot  spell  and  rain  struck  us.  and  the  way 
that  spinach  has  grown  is  wonderful. 

Now  it  looks  like  late  Fall  cutting.  And 
the  salsify  and  parsnips  have  taken  the 
notion  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  get  a 
stir  on  them.  The  last  of  the  corn  is 
gone,  but  the  string  beans  are  still  with 
us,  and  the  Dutch  Caseknife  beans  are 
preparing  a  store  for  the  Winter.  We 
can  get  more  out  of  these  than  we  can 
from  the  navy  beans  in  this  climate,  and 
we  think  them  just  as  good.  Then.  too. 
we  have  quantities  of  the  ripe  beans  of 
the  small  Limas,  and  these,  too,  are  fine 
for  Winter  use. 

Therefore,  with  lots  of  onions,  parsnips, 
salsify,  turnips  and  potatoes,  with  the 
canned  stuff',  we  can  bid  defiance  to  the 
grocery  man.  We  have  to  buy  our  milk 
and  butter,  and  the  butter  tastes  very 
golden  at  7.1  cents  a  pound.  The  milk  is 
excellent  and  direct  from  the  farm,  so 
that  while  price  is  up  I  know  that  the 
dairyman  is  hardly  making  as  much  as 
he  did  when  milk  was  sold  for  six  cents 
a  quart. 

The  late  tomatoes  seem  likely  all  to 
ripen  and  leave  us  none  to  wrap  in  paper 
and  put  in  the  cellar  green.  One  curious 
fact  is  that  the  early  tomatoes  from  seed 
sown  in  February,  and  the  plants  trained 
to  single  stems,  not  only  gave  us  the  early 
crop.  but.  are  still  making  fruit  after  the 
second  crop  lias  played  out  on  the  ground, 
and  the  third  sowing  of  seed  is  making 
ripe  fruit.  It  certainly  pays  to  train  the 
tomatoes  off  the  ground.  w.  f.  massey. 


Winter  Protection  for  Maine  Peach  Trees 

The  price  of  peaches  is  so  high  that 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  here, 
ami  we  cannot  raise  them.  What  are  the 
chances  of  raising  a  few  by  laying  down 
the  trees  Winters,  or  wrapping  them? 
\\  hat  time  in  Spring  should  they  he  un¬ 
wrapped?  '  j.  n. 

York  Co.,  Me. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  trees  alive  by  laying  them  down 
\\  inters,  but  results  can  never  be  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  business  standpoint. 
Maine  climate  it.  not  congenial  to  peach 
culture.  I  have  found  that  they  will 
stand  20  below  here,  where  15  is  the  limit 
elsewhere,  but  we  call  that  mild,  and 
often  see  the  mercury  register  .‘10  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Jf  one  wishes  to  play  with  peaches 
here  is  a  good  chance,  but  it  cannot  be 
considered  safe.  I  spent  considerable 
time  investigating  the  growing  of  plums 
m  New  Brunswick  years  ago.  where  the 
trees  were  laid  down  each  Fall  and 
staked,  and  while  a  few  good  crops  were 
obtained  it  _  was  not  a  promising  propo¬ 
sition.  It  is  a  fact  that  nature  is  won¬ 
derfully  responsive,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  she  is  also  rebellious,  and  for  per¬ 
manent  results  one  must  conform  to  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  It  does  not  pay 
lo  tight  nature;  therefore  I  would  advise 
the  growing  of  other  valuable  crops,  such 
as  pears,  plums,  quinces  and  small  fruits, 
where  a  crop  is  reasonably  certain  and  a 
market  at  hand.  I  find  I  can  expect 
heavy  crop  of  plums  every  two  years,  and 
by  cutting  back  my  trees  yearly  a  fair 
crop  every  year  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable  at  blossoming  time.  The  same 
is  true  with  pears  and  quinces,  certainly 
with  strawberries,  raspberries  and  goose¬ 
berries,  so  that  oue  can  easily  exchange 
these  for  poaches,  and  realize  more  than 
would  be  possible  by  attempting  a  peach 
crop  by  laying  down  the  trees. 

G.  M.  TWITCIIELL. 


,  “Pa,  what  do  they  put  water  in  stocks 
for.  “In  soak  the  investors  with,  mv 
sou.  — Boston  Transcript. 


These  sprayer  troubles  are  practically  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  Hardie  Sprayer  through  simplicity 
of  design,  based  on  the  refinements  of  twenty 
years  manufacturing  experience  and  close 
study  of  the  practical  operation  of  spraying. 

The  wonderful  simplicity  of  Hardie  Sprayers 
is  a  great  asset  when  adjustment  or  replace¬ 
ments  are  made  necessary  through  long  usage, 
,  they  can  be  accomplished  at  minimum  cost 
and  with  least  loss  of  time. 

Investigation  will  convince  you  that  adjust¬ 
ments  and  replacements  are  called  for  far  less 
frequently  in  Hardie  Sprayers  than  in  the 
ordinary  type.  Ask  one  of  the  35,000  Hardie 
users. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  sold  wherever  good  fruit 
is  grown.  See  the  Hardie  dealer  or  write  us 
direct. 

All  indications  point  to  a  big  demand  for 
Hardie  Sprayers  this  coming  season,  so  we 
urge  you  to  place  your  order  early,  then  you 
will  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery. 


High 
Pressure 

Big 

Capacity 

Economical 
Operation 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hudson,  Michigan 

For  20  years  the  foremost,  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers,  including  the  FAMOUS  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN 

Branches  at : 

Portland,  Ore.  Lo*  Angeles,  Cal.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


The  Yardstick  of  Roofing  Value. 
What  is  it?  It’s  the  cost  per 
square  foot  per  year  of  service 


Measure  roofing  values  by  the  true 
yardstick  of  service  rendered  and  Bird’s 
Neponset  Paroid  will  be  your  choice. 
Paroid  has  given  over  twenty  years  of 
service  on  roofs  from  Maine  to  Panama. 

Every  roll  complete,  with  nails  and 
cement.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
Paroid,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

BIRD  &  SON,  inc.  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

LIGHTER  SHIPMENTS  BRING  ROME  PRICE 

RECOVERIES,  BUT  MOST  MARKETS 
ARE  LIBERALLY  SUPPLIED 

The  extremely  low  prices  reached  for 
various  farm  products  have  begun  to 
bring,  about  their  own  correction  to  a 
certain  extent.  Net  returns  to  growers 
became  so  low  in  some  sections  that  it 
no  longer  seemed  worth  while  to  gather 
and -load  the  produce  on  cars,  and  ship¬ 
ments  accordingly  fell  off  sharply,  thus 
reducing  the  oversupplies  in  the  big  mar¬ 
kets.  Prices  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
recover  considerably  for  potatoes  and 
cabbages.  Onions  have  not  shown  much 
change  lately,  but  storage  buyers  seem  to 
be  taking  hold  more  extensively. 

MORE  PRODUCED,  BUT  LESS  SHIPPED 

Beneath  the  low  prices  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  lighter  shipments  lately  is 
found  in  the  heavy  local  supplies  nearly 
everywhere,  which  kept  the  markets  so 
full  of  produce  that  there  was  less  than 
the  usual  demand  for  shipments  from  dis¬ 
tant  sections.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
large  crop,  the  carlot  shipments  for 
August,  .September  and  early  October 
have  been  lighter  than  last  season.  This 
somewhat  contradictory  state  of  affairs 
is  regarded  as  due  directly  to  the  lower 
prices  and  indirectly  to  the  heavy  local 
supplies.  The  shipments  of  potatoes, 
for  instance,  in  September  last  year  were 
at  the  rate  of  over  5.000  cars  a  week. 
This  year,  with  a  crop  about  one-sixth 
larger,  the  September  shipments  were 
less  than  4,000  cars  per  week,  because 
the  markets  were  full  of  nearby  potatoes 
and  distant  supplies  could  not  be  used 
at  prices  high  enough  to  attract  them. 
For  similar  reasons  cabbage  shipments 
fell  off  one-third  despite  the  fine  crop. 
About  the  same  is  true  in  some  degree 
for  onions,  apples,  grapes  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  produce.  However,  the  move¬ 
ment  was  heavy  for  peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  melons. 

Total  shipments  of  leading  lines  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  7  or  8  per 
cent  less  the  past  month  and  likewise  less 
than  in  August  last  season,  while  up  to 
the  July  slump  in  prices  the  shipments 
had  been  much  heavier  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  a  year  ago.  It  is  plain 
that  the  reduced  shipments  since  July 
have  been  a  result  of  the  low  prices 
which  began  in  that  month  and  which 
discouraged  producers  for  marketing  their 
crop  in  distant  sections.  Various  re¬ 
ports  mentioned  considerable  produce 
either  held  back  or  going  to  waste  or, 
whenever  possible,  being  fed  to  live  stock. 
It  is  one  of  those  seasons  when  it  seems 
to  the  producer  that  the  more  he  raises 
the  less  money  he  gets  for  it.  The  nearby 
grower  has  some  advantage,  being  able 
to  make  use  of  temporary  recoveries  in 
prices  and  being  subject  to  less  expense 
in  marketing. 

RECOVERY  IN  POTATO  MARKET 

Potato  prices  have  averaged  about  25c 
recovery  from  the  low  point  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  cause  for  improvement 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  of 
shippers  to  withhold  the  Stock  at  the 
lowest  prices.  The  general  range  at 
shipping  point  is  $1.30-2  per  100  lbs., 
while  city  markets  quote  $2-2.85.  Cur¬ 
rent  shipments  are  only  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  the  volume  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  a  year  ago. 

BUYING  APPLES  SLOWLY 
Apple  buying  is  becoming  fairly  active 
in  the  producing  sections.  Prices  have 
followed  fairly  close  to  the  range  <  of 
early  sales.  Winter  varieties  bringing 
$3.40-4.50  per  bbl.  in  Southeastern  New 
York  and  $3.25-5.50  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  producing 
sections.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  crop  in  the  Northeast  will  be  sold 
in  bulk,  and  bulk  prices  will  be  low. 
ranging  now  $1-1.25  per  100  lbs.  for  or¬ 
chard  run  stock.  Prices  are  a  little 
higher  in  the  Middlewest.  Ohio  pro¬ 
ducers  are  trying  to  get  $2  per  100  lbs. 
for  Winter  varieties.  In  Missouri  and 
the  Southwest  supplies  seem  to  be  lighter 
than  almost  any  other  large  section  and 
fruit  of  choice  quality  brings  $5-6  per 
bbl.  Northwestern  apple  growers  are 
getting  $2-3  per  box  for  best  grades,  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety. 

Onion  prices  show  a  general  range 
East  and  West  of  $1.10-1.40  per  100  lbs., 
averaging  perhaps  about  $1.25  for  good 
stock  in  producing  sections,  while  city 
prices  for  good  stock  average  not  far 
from  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  On  account  of 
the  low  prices  there  i<s  a  tendency  to  use 
the  common  burlap  or  grass  fibre  sacks 
rather  than  the  patent  kinds  which  have 
been  popular  in  recent  years. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  shown  recovery  in 
some  markets,  but  still  average  low  at 
around  $4  per  bbl.  Peaches  continue  to 
sell  at  firm  prices  around  $2  per  basket. 
Shipments  were  heavy  and.  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  much  heavier  but  for  the 
shortage  of  empty  cars  in  the  producing 
sections. 

This  car  shortage  is.  no  doubt,  partly 
responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  most  kinds  of  produce.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  perishable  kinds  naturally  had 
the  preference,  while  such  lines  as  po¬ 
tatoes  and  onions  had  to  wait  G.  B.  F. 


Tin's  is  chiefly  a  dairy  country,  and 
most  of  the  milk  i<s  sold  to  ^he  Mohawk 
Condens’ery  at  league  prices.  The  con¬ 


tracts  expired  October  1,  and  the  milk 
producers  were  notified  that  the  milk 
will  not  be  accepted  after  September.  I 
understand  that  an  offer  has  been  made 
to  take  the  milk  and  separate  it  and  make 
it  into  butter,  and  pay  the  producers 
what  is  coining  to  them  after  taking  out 
expenses.  The  condensery  is  now  sep¬ 
arating  the  milk,  and  I  am  told,  although 
I  have  not  verified  it,  that  the  skim-milk 
is  offered  at  $1  per  can.  Not  being  sold 
at  that,  pidce,  it  is  dumped  on  the  fields. 
The  milk  producers  are  having  meetings 
to  discuss  the  question,  but  no  definite 
conclusion  has  yet  been  reached.  At  a 
recent  auction  cows  were  sold  for  $55 
which  would  ordinarily  bring  $125. 
Fifty-five  dollars  was  the  highest  sum 
offered.  Hay  was  sold  out  of  the  field 
and  delivered  at  $25  per  ton.  It  brought 
$18  to  $20  cut  and  raked  in  the  field. 
Apples  are  grown  to  some  extent  here, 
nnd  the  apple  growers  are  discouraged. 
No  buyers  have  appeared  and  no  prices 
have  been  quoted  for  good  fruit.  A  large 
cider  and  vinegar  factory  has  just  been 
completed  here,  and  a  price  of  50  cents 
per  100  lbs.  is  offered  for  cider  apples. 
Some  apple  growers  figure  that  it  will 
cost  at  least  $3  per  barrel  to  pick  apples, 
buy  barrels,  pay  freight  and  storage,  and 
doubt  that  the  price  in  the  Winter  will 
warrant  this  oulay.  We  are  in  the  edge  of 
the  grape  belt,  but  grapes  here  ripen  two 
weeks  later  than  along  the  lake  shore. 
Early  grapes  in  20-lb.  baskets  are  bring¬ 
ing  $110  per  ton.  The  Concord  harvest 
will  begin  in  about  one  week,  and  good 
prices  are  expected  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  grape  juice  and  wine.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  rotting  badly,  and  have  little  sale 
at  $1  per  bushel.  The  Chautauqua  sea¬ 
son  closed  three  weeks  ago,  and  there 
is  no  local  market  for  garden  crops.  Hay 
was  not  a  large  crop  in  this  section,  and 


some  of  it  was  late  harvested  on  account 
of  shortage  of  help.  Corn  has  not  been  a 
heavy  crop.  Right  in  this  section  it  has 
escaped  frost,  but  on  a  recent  trip  by 
auto  south  of  here  and  into  the  edge  of 
Pennsylvania  I  saw  many  cornfields 
which  showed  the  effects  of  early  frost. 
I  also  saw  many  new  silos  being  erected. 
Potatoes  would  be  considered  a  good  crop 
if  they  were  not  rotting  so  badly.  Apples 
are  a  good  crop.  This  is  not  a  peach 
country,  but  what  peach  trees  there  are 
here  are  bearing  well.  Peaches  are 
grown  to  some  extent  along-  the  lake 
shore,  and  are  being  sold  in  the  orchards 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Advertise¬ 
ments  in  papers  25  miles  away  indicate 
that  they  are  sold  in  the  stores  at  the 
low  price  of  $2.95  per  bushel. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  L.  M. 

Milk,  $3  per  cwt. ;  wheat,  $2.40  per 
bu. ;  oats,  80c  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1.70  per 
bu. ;  rye,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  $2 
per  bu. ;  sweet  cider,  30c  per  gal. ;  ap- 
pres,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  pears,  $1  per 
bu. ;  peaches,  $1.25  per  basket ;  grapes, 
$1  per  basket ;  potatoes,  $1.20  per  bu., 
no  demand ;  eggs,  60c  per  doz. ;  butter, 
60c  per  lb.  The  quality  of  everything 
is  good  and  plentiful.  Potatoes  rotting 
badly.  Prices  on  potatoes  and  grains  are 
dropping,  and  the  outlook  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Milk  was  $3.30  in  August, 
but  dropped  30c  for  September. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  n.  b. 

September  has  been  varied  in  its 
weather.  The  forepart  was  cold  and  dry, 
then  came  a  fine  rain,  which  was  duly 
appreciated  by  the  farmer  in  fitting  the 
wheat  ground.  Wheat  was  not  sown  as 
early  as  usual,  on  account  of  fear  of  the 
fly.  The  authorities  at  Cornell  advised 
late  sowing.  Fertilizers  have  been  very 
high,  and  with  high  price  of  labor  makes 
wheat-growing  expensive.  At  present  the 
market  here  is  fluctuating.  Not  much  do¬ 
ing  in  hay.  Alfalfa  made  a  larger  third 
than  it  did  for  a  second  growth.  Apples 
are  a  large  crop,  and  selling  very  cheap. 
The  pickers  are  making  more  than  the 


growers,  getting  from  $5  to  $12  per 
lucking  at  10c  per  bu.  Cabbage  hi 
heavy  crop,  and  a  drug  on  the  market 
selling  at  present  at  $3  per  ton  for  kraut 
Our  county  fair  had  a  poor  show  of  . i j 
kinds  of  livestock,  but  the  fruit,  flowers 
and  vegetables  were  fine.  e  t  ,, 

Ontario  Co.,. N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

ocS““TioD"irs'  show’  CWca*°-  Hi. 

Farmers’  Week,  Morrisville  Aerienl 
tural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  October 

Ixmisiana  State  Fair  and  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Show,  Shreveport,  La.,  Octo¬ 
ber  28-November  7. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford 
Conn.,  November  5-9. 

National  Grange,  Boston,  Mass  No¬ 
vember  8-13. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  annual 
meeting,  .Salisbury,  Md.,  November  9-11 

National  Grange,  annual  convention 
Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-19. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  13-20. 

Tenth  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Women’s 
Building,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  November  15-20. 

Dutchess  County  j  N.  Y.,  Poultry  ami 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Poughkeepsie  \ 
Y.,  November  17-20.  ‘  ’  ' 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  December 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-December  4. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition 
Toledo,  ().,  December  2-10. 

National  Western  Stock  Show.  Denver 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 


Nixon  :  “Shanks  is  very  narrow-minded 
in  an  argument !’’  Dixon  :  “Not  at  all. 
He’s  always  ready  to  admit  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question — his  side 
and  the  wrong  side  !” — Credit  Lost. 


R.  R.#l,  •Ulowstreet,  pa. 
August  £8,  1«£0. 

MllvatJrea  Air  Power  Pnrp  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wieocreln. 

3«ntle»*©n:» 

_  Tn  4T‘BW«r  to  yonr  reoeot  lc- 
an  ?leaa«4  to  state  that  ny 
Milwaukee  Air  Power  Syeten  ie  onerat- 

2?t>Tho ^8Stlrlao!orlly*  •"pp1*1®* 

»lth  both  hard  and  soit  rater. 

. ,  ^  thinX  ona  o t  tha  be  at  features 

o.  The  ayete-  ia  that  you  oan  Install  It 
on  a  a-all  scale  and  Increase  Its  oanaolty 
and  uses  fro-i  tins  to  tl-w.  ’ 

Of  course  tha  faot  that  it  rlraa 
fr«*h,wat«r  dlreot  fron  the 
•ell  at  all  tinea,  la  a  grand  big  feature 
too* 

.  ..  ®r«  4®*«r.e  in  this  neighbor- 

hood  that  will  say  the  same  ae  I. 

fours  truly. 


“Install  on  Small  Scale,  Increase  Later” 

— is  the  feature  Mr .  Huber  likes  especially 

Different  users  like,  particularly,  different  features  of  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Water  and  Light  Systems.  As  a  rule  the  feature  which 
impresses  them  most  is  the  one  which  enabled  them  to  overcome 
the  particular  handicap  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
installing  a  system. 

But  all  of  them — to  a  man — are  enthusiastic  about  the  Expert  who 
was  responsible  for  their  discovering  that  this  feature  existed  and 
would  overcome  their  handicaps. 

Near  yea  there  is  an  Expert — our  representative — able  to  cope  with  all  water  and  light 
problems.  He  will  help  you  without  charge.  Let  us  send  you  his  name  and  address  — 
and  our  literature. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Milwaukee 

ASrIWi 


tern 


Ask  the  Expert 

He  lives  near  you.  He'll  give 
you  the  kind  of  advice  and  help 
you  want  —  without  charge 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


ALMOST  the  finest  accomplishment  of  the 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  service  it  has  delivered  the  American 
farmer.  Summer  and  winter,  over  good  roads 
and  bad,  this  capable  and  sightly  car  has 
afforded  him  and  his  family  the  utmost  in 
efficient  personal  transportation.  Today  the 
high-power  and  light-weight  principle  of 
construction  underlying  Oakland’s  thrifty 
performance  is  embodied  in  an  even  stronger 
chassis  of  longer  wheelbase.  The  comfort, 
the  usefulness  and  the  reliability  of  this 
competent  model  combine  to  a  value  not 
to  be  equaled  in  any  other  type  of  car. 

Open  Car.  $1293;  Roadster,  $1395;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $2065;  Coupe.  $2005 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac.  Mich.  Additional  eor  Wire  Wheel  Equipment.  $S5 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac ,  Michigan 


OAKLAND 

SENSIBLE  SIX 
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Do  You  Know- 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  automotive 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per¬ 
formance  on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


that  the  great  majority  of  tractor-owning  farmers 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  their  invest¬ 
ment? 

that  investigations  show  that  while  but  one-third 
of  the  farmers  who  buy  tractors  expect  them 
to  speed  up  their  plowing,  almost  twice  as 
many  report  that  faster  plowing  is  the  best 
thing  the  tractor  gives  them? 

that  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
tractor  has  demonstrated  its  reliability 
to  the  men  who  have  had  faith  in  it? 

that  this  leads  right  up  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  always,  which  is  that  tractor  reliability 
must  depend  greatly  on  good  bearings? 

that  the  reliability  of  Timken  Tapered  Rol¬ 
ler  Bearings  is  due  as  much  to  their 
tapered  design,  which  permits  of  adjust¬ 
ment  if  necessary,  as  it  is  to  their  quality 
of  material  and  manufacture? 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Plants  manufacturing  complete  bearings  at 
Canton,  O. ;  Columbus,  O. ;  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Paris,  France 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio 


2  a*##1' 


The  Uncle  SamT ractor,  made  by 
U.S.  Tractor  and  Machine  Co., 
Menasha,  Wis.,  is  fully -jewelled 
with  eighteen  Timken  Bearings 
at  the  hard  service  points. 


TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  grown,  from  Prof.  Hughes’  original  stock.  Guar¬ 
anteed  genuine.  Price.  60c  per  ounce  or  $6  per  lb. Toot 
paid.  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  iowa 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  October  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st. 
Will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT.  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES.  PANSIES,  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


CRAPE  VINES For  f  n 


11  planting. 
1  Concord,  Catawba, 
Niagara,  Worden.  S5c.  each}  $3.75  per  12  j  $-5  per  100. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


STATIflNFRY  Printed  for  a11  kinds  of  businesslike 
OlAIIUnCIM  rrmieu  Letter  Heading.  Envelopes,  Cali 

Cards,  etc.  E.  A.  MASON,  Pooler,  East  Musonvlllo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Kkifjtoru  Hall,  Route  2,  Kiiopk.hdai.k,  Mu. 


*vtrauihnrr\i  Plant®  for  fall  getting,  *1  per  100,  Post 

oudwuerryrianis  i>avh>  rodway,  hartly,  dm,  a 


Paid. 

AWARE 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUT8,  BUTTERNUTS, 
CHESTNUT8, "'ENGLISH  WALNUTS  HAZEL  NUTS. 
HICKORY  NUTS,  JAPAN  WALNUTS,  PECAN B 

Full  information  from  W! LT.ARD  G.  RIXHY,  Treasurer 
SOM  lit.  UN  .NUT  GROWERS’  ASSN.,  Halil  win,  .Wan  Co.,  Y. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants FoT7JaIe’ 

planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer  n nil  fall.  $3  23 
per  100;  $17.23  per  1,000.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Guild  Ground,  N.  Y. 


G-rap©  Vines 

Leading  eoinmerrial  varieties.  Fresh  dug,  direct 
from  Nursery  to  planter.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Price  list  free.  BUNTING'S  NURSERIES,  Box  I,  Silbyville,  Delaware 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

per  1.000.  Rhubarb  roots.  $1.60  per  12;  $6.60  per  100. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

EMPTY  early,  fifty  midseason,  and  fifty  late 
A  Strawberry  plants,  postage  paid,  for  Two 
Dollars.  October  planting  circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACED0N,  N.  Y. 


October  lc,  ig2o 

A  Friend  of  the  Farmer 

Senator  .Tames  Towner  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Senatorial  District,  comprising 
Putnam,  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ties,  is  again  a  candidate  to  succeed  him¬ 
self  in  the  State  Senate.  Senator 
Towner  has  been  one  of  the  staunchest 
friends  of  the  farmer  in  the  Senate.  ne 
introduced  and  put  through  the  law  that 
requires  milk  dealers  to  supply  duplicate 
samples  of  milk  to  determine  fat  tost 
and  provides  that  any  dairyman  may  de¬ 
mand  a  choice  of  the  samples  and  send 
it  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for 
test  free  of  cost.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  dairy  laws.  It  has  probably  saved 
more  money  directly  to  the  dairy  farmer 
than  any  other  law  on  the  books,  it  j.; 
not  so  much  that  large  numbers  of  sam 
pies  are  sent  to  Cornell.  The  fact  that 
the  samples  are  kept,  and  may  be  tested 
at  any  time,  has  had  an  effect  on  the 
records,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  complaints 
are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  the 
tests  are  better.  The  Senator  also  fought 
hard  for  the  Towner  bill,  which  lie  in¬ 
troduced,  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Goods  and  Markets  to  demonstrate  the 
cost  of  milk  distribution  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  milk  trust,  through  Al¬ 
bany .influences, succeeded  in  defeating  the 
lull  in  the  Senate.  lie  was  on  the  right 
side  of  both  the  school  law  and  the  day¬ 
light  saving  law ;  in  short,  he  has  always 
been  on  the  right  side  of  every  bill  af¬ 
fecting  agriculture,  and  while  we  have 
no  concern  in  the  politics  of  his  district, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  when 
farmers  find  a  friend  like  Senator  Towner 
in  the  Senate,  they  serve  their  own  best 
interests,  without  regard  to  polities,  to 
keep  him  there. 


Facts  About  France 

It  seems  evident  from  all  we  can  learn 
that  France  is  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  war  more  rapidly  than  other 
European  nations.  The  French  people 
are.  and  ever  have  been  naturally  thrifty, 
and  since  the  French  Revolution  the 
land  has  been  cut  up  largely  into  small 
farms.  These  French  farmers  have  been 
the  dominate  factor  in  government.  Just 
before  the  war  the  population  of  France 
was  3 1 , 1 0  <  ,000.  During  the  fighting 
1,364,000  were  killed,  3,000,000  wounded 
and  740,000  of  these  mutilated  so  that 
part  of  their  labor  is  lost  to  the  nation. 
Xo  other  nation  suffered  so  severely. 
During  the  war  2,728,000  people  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  of  school  houses 
6.44."  were  destroyed,  but  5,345  have  been 
rebuilt.  Of  dwelling  houses  574,777  were 
destroyed  while  0,025,000  acres  of  land 
were  torn  up  by  shell  fire.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  drove  away  or  killed  523,000  cattle, 
307,000  horses  and  405,000  sheep  and 
goats.  Railroads,  canals  and  roads  were 
torn  up  and  destroyed,  and  the  whole  of 
Northern  France  left  in  frightful  disorder. 
Yet  the  French  people  are  not  discouraged 
hut  will  rebuild  their  country  and  make 
it  stronger  and  more  beautiful  than  ever. 


small  ease,  but  the 
as  if  hundreds  of 
If  a  nurseryman 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

Have  mode  (food  for  over  .'Hi  years.  When  lmyinir  of  U8  you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our 

many  years  experience.  This  fall  Is  the  time  to  plant,  for  Nursery  Seedlings  eome  ft . . 

France  and  have  been  since  the  war,  almost  I  in  possible  to  get  at  any  price,  as  they  are 
.  grow  ing  many  seedlings,  tin-  land  being  used  for  funning  purposes  as  they  are  very  much  in  need 
of  grain,  therefore  stock  is  very  scarce  and  will  be  for  years  to  eome.  There  will  la-  a  record  breaking 
demand  for  fruit  for  years  to  come,  so  an  orchard  planted  now  will  add  more  to  the  value  of  your  farm 
than  ever  before.  Maloney  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,  make 
a  rapid  growth  and  fruit  early.  Write  lor  our  Klg,  Free  Descriptive  Catalog— Wo  guarantee  absolute 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges,  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  52  West  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Roses  Untrue  to  Name 

I  bought  last  Spring  from  a  reliable 
Brooklyn  department  store  six  varieties 
of  rose  bushes.  They  proved  to  be  of  one 
kind,  although  plainly  marked  as  I  had 
ordered.  Later  I  bought  rose  bushes  from 
a  reliable  rose  grower  in  Ohio,  and  not 
all  of  these  have  proved  true,  according 
to  their  own  description.  What  are  my 
rights  in  this  matter?  A.  H.  w. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  this  is  a 
principle  is  the  same 
dollars  were  involved 
or  dealer  guarantees  to  supply  a  certain 
|  variety  and  the  customer  pays  for  tlic 
goods,  he  has  a  clear  right  to  receive  that 
variety  and  no  substitute.  It  is  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  plain  duty  to  make  good  ou 
such  “misfits,”  since  it  is  the  result  of  his 
blunders  or  worse.  In  case  the  mistake 
is  promptly  discovered  the  replacing  the 
variety  will  generally  be  accepted  as  suf¬ 
ficient.  Where  some  years  elapse  before 
the  variety  fruits  the  nurseryman  should 
not  only  make  good,  hut  pay  reasonable 
damages.  This  seems  so  clear  and  right 
to  us  that  we  cannot  understand  why 
some  of  the  nurserymen  haggle  and  delay, 
and  have  to  be  forced  into  a  settlement 
which  one  would  think  an  honorable  mau 
would  recognize  at  once  was  just.  R 
any  customer  on  this  earth  has  a  right  to 
prompt  and  fair  recompense  it  is  the  man 
or  woman  who  pays  money  for  a  plant  or 
tree  and  sees  it  grow  up  into  a  "misfit 
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With  Snag-Proofs? 


LEATHER  is  high.  Snow,  sleet  and 
-j  slush  ruin  leather  shoes.  They 
can’t  keep  your  feet  warm  in  mean 
weather. 

Snag-Proof  rubber  footwear  has 
not  advanced  in  cost  anywhere  nearly 
as  much  as  leather.  Yet  it  is  more 
comfortable,  warmer  and  gives  better 
service  during  winter.  No  matter 
how  bad  the  weather  is,  if  you  are 
wearing  Snag-Proof  rubber  boots, 
shoes  or  arctics,  your  feet  are  kept 
warm,  dry  and  snug. 

And  you  can’t  get  better  rubber 
footwear  than  Snag-Proof.  Nearly 


fifty  years  of  progressive  study  have 
enabled  us  to  make  truly  exceptional 
rubber  footwear.  The  green  Snag- 
Proof  label  is  on  every  boot,  shoe  and 
arctic.  Look  for  it. 

Have  you  met  the  Snag-Proof 
dealer  in  your  town?  His  proud 
boast  is  that  once  he  sells  a  man  a 
Snag-Proof  boot,  shoe  or  arctic,  he 
has  made  a  permanent,  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  Let  him  show  you  the  foot¬ 
wear  that  will  please  you  in  every 
respect.  He  has  the  right  style  and 
grade  to  fit  your  need  at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay.  Look  him  up. 


L  A  M  B  ERTVILLE  ROBBER 
COMPANY 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


4  Buckle 
Arctic 

Psor.ey 
♦  Shoe 


Short 
Boot 


§NAG  Proof ” UuhherFoolwear 


.  jJeRTVUJ*  WBiS; 

REG.  US.  PAT,  OFF  VQ 

SN/^FROOf 

V  K  STEAM  CURED  %  . 


STEAM  CURED 

VACUUM 


LOOK  FOR  THE  GREEN  LABEL 


Have  You  Ever  Compared  Leather  Shoes 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Cocaine  and  heroin  val¬ 
ued  at  $250,000,  said  to  be  the  largest 
seizure  ever  made  in  this  State,  were  con¬ 
fiscated  by  five  Internal  Revenue  agents 
October  1  after  a  raid  on  the  premises  of 
the  Aberdeen  Chemical  Company.  51 
Liberty  Street,  New  York.  Six  men  were 
taken  to  the  Federal  Building  for  ques¬ 
tioning.  Four  were  let  go.  The  others 
were  arraigned  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Hitchcock,  who  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  two  men  not  found  in 
the  raid.  The  four  are  charged  with 
conspiring  to  violate  the  Harrison  drug 
act. 

Homes,  property  and  crops  in  the 
Winooski  Valley,  from  Montpelier  to 
Richmond.  Vt..  were  damaged  in  the 
storm  of  September  30.  At  Jonesville, 
where  the  water  caused  the  most  damage, 
scores  of  tourists  were  marooned,  with 
the  highways  under  three  feet  of  water. 
Several  small  buildings  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  were  said  to  be  completely 
under  water.  Damage  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  was  done  to 
crops  there. 

Indictments  charging  a  widely  spread 
conspiracy  to  mulct  the  public  through 
profiteering  and  hoarding  coal  were  re¬ 
turned  October  4  against  the  Brooklyn 
Edison  Company,  Inc.,  the  Adolph ii  Coal 
Company.  Inc.,  of  1  Broadway,  New 
York ;  the  B.  ,T.  Lynch  Coal  Company, 
Inc. ;  Walter  F.  Wells,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Edison  Company,  and  Harry  1’.  Wood, 
its  operating  engineer  in  charge  of 
all  coal  transactions.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  conspiracy  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  ever  since  the  Lever  law  went 
into  effect.  October  22.  1910.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Company 
has  been  making  false  returns  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  regarding  the 
price  it  has  paid  for  its  coal  in  that  it 
has  been  knowingly  and  wilfully  paying 
more  than  current  market  rates.  As  a 
result  of  this  practice  it  is  charged  that 
the  company  has  been  permitted  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  charge 
higher  rates  for  light  and  power  to  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  warranted. 

The  decision  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Supreme  Court  denying  an  injunction 
preventing  Secretary  Colby  from  promul¬ 
gating  the  woman  suffrage  amendment 
was  affirmed  October  4  by  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  from  which  the  anti¬ 
suffragists  may  prosecute  at  once  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
In  affirming  the  lower  court's  decision 
the  Court  of  Appeals  also  overruled  the 
motion  of  Charles  _S.  Fairchild  of  the 
American  Constitutional  League  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  appeal  case  for  hearing. 

Indictments  against  eight  persons  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  graft  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  world  war  veterans 
were  returned  at  Washington  October  4 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury.  The  money 
was  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  soldiers  in  return  for  promised  aid  in 
obtaining  settlement  of  war  rjsk  insur¬ 
ance  claims.  Daniel  E.  O'Keefe  and 
Aloysius  A.  Young,  both  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  and  six  residents  of  Washington 
were  the  persons  named  in  the  indict¬ 
ments.  which  charged  unlawful  extraction 
of  Government  records,  conspiracy  to 
commit  an  offence  against  the  United 
States  and  unlawful  acceptance  of  fees 
by  Government  employees. 

Charles  Ponzi,  the  Boston  financial 
wizard,  can  pay  less  than  one  dollar  in 
three  on  the  claims  of  creditors  of  his 
shattered  scheme  of  high  finance.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  50  per  cent  profits  which  lie 
promised  those  who  expected  him  to  lead 
them  to  quick  riches  will  lose  more  than 
50  per  cent  on  their  investments.  The 
extent  to  which  the  millions  entrusted  to 
Ponzi  had  been  reduced  became  known 
definitely  October  5  when  C.  N.  Ritten- 
house.  auditor  for  the  Federal  receivers 
of  Ponzi.  made  his  report  at  a  hearing 
on  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  against  Ponzi 
in  the  Federal  Court.  To  meet  liabili¬ 
ties.  which  he  set  at  $7,500,000,  tin-  audi¬ 
tor  said  Ponzi  had  total  assets  of  only 
$2,195,685. 

As  the  driver  of  an  automobile  that 
ran  down  and  killed  two  women  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  June,  Thomas  Fennell.  26,  of  434 
Gates  Avenue,  was  sentenced  in  Kings 
County.  N.  Y..  Court  October  5  to  serve 
from  five  to  10  years  in  Sing  Sing,  the 
maximum  term  for  manslaughter  in  the 
second  degree.  In  lecturing  tin*  convicted 
man  Judge  Haskell  reminded  him  that  he 
was  convicted  for  speeding  on  four  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  in  1918  and  1 1  >10  and 
told  him  he  deserved  no  leniency.  Fen¬ 
nell’s  victims  were  Katherine  Froehner, 
18,  and  her  mother,  both  of  S64  Cypress 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  The  accident  occurred 
as  they  were  returning  from  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  at  Bushwiek  High  School. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Assistant  I 
Secretary  Ball  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Marlatt,  the  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  other  | 
specialists  of  the  Department  left  Wash¬ 
ington  October  1  to  investigate  damage 
done  by  the  European  corn-borer  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  York.  New  Hampshire 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  party  will  in¬ 
spect  first  the  infested  territory  near  Bos¬ 
ton  and  St.  Thomas.  Out.,  where  a  new 
outbreak  has  aroused  fear  that  it  may 
spread  to  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
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which  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  which 
works  with  other  national  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  is  planning  for  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  to  be  held  at  Salisbury,  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore,  November  9  to  11.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Agricultural  Society  is  the  State’s 
federation  of  farm  interests.  Formerly 
its  membership  included  only  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  industrial  group,  such  as 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  the  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  etc.  Last  year, 
however,  the  constitution  was  amended 
to  admit  county  federations  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  organization.  The  wisdom  of 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Association  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  past  year,  and.  many  county 
federations  have  been  formed,  which  have 
affiliated  with  the  State  organization. 
The  manner  in  which  the  society  is  built 
up  assures  an  annual  meeting  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest,  for  in  addition  to  the 
meeting  of  the  parent  organization,  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Maryland  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Maryland  Crop 
Improvement  Association,  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen’s  Association,  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Beekeepers’  Association,  the 
Maryland  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Maryland  Sheep  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time.  The  subject  of  marketing  and  a 
general  discussion  of  the  more  important 
bills  before  Congress  affecting  agriculture 
will  feature  the  meeting.  Many  speakers 
of  national  reputation  have  been  invited 
to  address  the  various  sessions,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  held  in  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Grange 
to  he  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
10-19  next,  will  bring  together  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  representative  body 
of  agriculturists  and  Grange  members  in 
the  history  of  this  organization.  A  class 
of  more  than  10.000  will  be  present  to 
receive  the  seventh  and  last  degree. 
Thirty-three  States  will  be  represented  at 
the  convention.  In  connection  with  the 
convention  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange  a  most  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  the  various  products  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  the  best  devices  for  securing  eco¬ 
nomy  of  effort  and  greater  production  on 
the  farm,  as  well  as  the  means  of  making 
farm  life  more  attractive,  will  he  held. 


*TRe  Blended  Flavors 

of  wheat  and  malted  barley,  fully  de¬ 
veloped  by  twenty  hours’  baking  make 

Grape=Nuts 


Ideal  not  only  from  a  taste  standpoint 
but  because  of  easy  digestibility,  full 
nourishing  worth,  economy  and  ease 
of  service. 

At  Grocers  Everywhere 


POWER 

Education  Is  Power 

If  you  had  to  leave  school 
early,  if  you  were  never  able 
to  go  to  college,  you  can 
still  gain  personal  power 
through  well  regulated  reading. 

For  information,  address 
Press  Dept.  B-l. 

Chautauqua.  Institution 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


To  buy  your  shavings  now 

for  fall  and  winter  use  means  that 
you  will  secure  not  only  a  better  price 
but  a  quicker  delivery  and  far  better 
shavings.  Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 

Baker  Box  Company 

84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Most  Efficient  on  Belt  Work 


THE  convenient  arrangement  of  the  Belt  Pulley  on 
the  BATES  STEEL  MULE  makes  it  easy  for  one 
man  to  quickly  line  up  the  Tractor  with  its  work. 

The  Belt  Pulley  runs  on  nickel  steel  roller  bearings  and 
is  operated  by  the  same  clutch  that  runs  the  Tractor, 
delivering  full  power  to  the  driven  machine. 

A  lever  on  Pulley  Housing  allows  the  Belt  Pulley  to 
be  shifted  in  and  out  of  gears. 

The  location  of  the  Belt  Pulley  protects  the  motor  bear¬ 
ings  from  any  belt  whipping  shocks. 

I  he  BATES  STEEL  MULE  generates  sufficient  power  to 
operate  an  18"  Ensilage  Cutter  or  a  28"  Thresher  with  ease. 

The  unusual  adaptability  of  the  BATES  STEEL  MULE 
makes  it  the  logical  Tractor  for  every  job  on  the  Farm  where 
dependable  motive  power  is  essential.  Have  you  our  Catalog? 

Write  today. 

The  L iveWire  BatesfSteel  MulelDealer  in  your  vicinity 
will  give  you  any  further  information  you  may  desire. 

If  you  cannot  locate  him,  write  direct  to  factory. 

TYLER  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Brewer,  Maine 
FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


chine  #]rfl  etor  Qo. 


Established  1883 

Joliet,  Illinois 


Running  an  1 8" 
Ensilage  Cutter 
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DOES  NOT  PACK  THE  SOIL 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


I  Very  fine  Fall  weather.  Farmers  draw- 
jug  cabbage  and  apples.  Cabbage  is  $5 
per  ton  at  the  local  kraut  factories, 
picked  Greenings,  Maiden  Blush.  Graven- 
st,.iu.  $1  per  100.  No  cabbage  shipped  on 
cars.  but  good  chance  for  some  buyers 
who  care  to  ship.  Vinegar  factory  started 
taking  in  cider  apples  at  25c  per  100  on 
October  1.  Books  as  if  evaporators  do 
nrtt  intend  to  run  here.  Not  buying  pota¬ 
toes  here  yet.  Wheat  is  $2.40  per  bu. 
Seckel  pears.  2c  per  lb.  E.  s.  N. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  general  grain  and  fruit  farm¬ 
ing  section.  Most  of  the  larger  farmers 
keep  only  from  six  to  12  cows,  but  large 
pocks  of  poultry  and  some  hogs  or  sheep 
to  feed  in  the  apple  orchards.  Wheat 
and  oats  were  a  good  crop  this  year,  but 
it  was  very  hard  to  gather  the  oats  on 
account  of  rain.  Barley  turned  out  well, 
and  corn  is  looking  fine.  Potatoes  are  a 
good  crop  also,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
apples  in  this  section  this  year,  but  evap¬ 
orators  are  only  offering  40c  per  100.  de¬ 
livered.  Barrels  are  very  high  and  hard 
to  got.  Wheat  is  bringing  $2.30  per  bu. : 
oats.  $1.30;  hay.  $80  to  $31  per  ton ; 
milk,  o^c  qt.  at  creamery  ;  butter.  65c 
per  lb.;  eggs.  6Se  for  white  and  50c  for 
brown;  poultry.  35c  lb.,  live:  honey.  85c 
lh..  Grade  cows  are  selling  for  $75  to 
SI 00.  Buckwheat  is  a  good  crop  and  is 
just  being  cut.  n.  H.  g. 

Cayuga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Woods,  fields  and  pastures  are  green. 
There  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  woods  here  in  our  county.  Some  of 
the  land  is  being  leased  for  the  timber, 
and  almost  all  lias  been  leased  for  oil, 
although  uo  active  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  otir  county  yet.  Cotton  is  now 
opening,  and  picking  has  already  begun. 
Many  loads  of  the  fleecy  staple  have  been 
sold :  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  big  loads 
of  cotton  coming  to  market.  Almost  al¬ 
ways  the  women  folks  come  along  to  help 
share  the  price,  and  all  seem  to  go  home 
happy.  The  tenant  on  om  farm  has  40 
acres  planted  to  cotton  this  year;  ordi¬ 
narily  such  land  yields  about  $100  worth 
of  cotton  per  acre.  We  get  one-fourth 
net.  for  rent.  All  crops  have  beeu  above 
the  average  with  us  this  season.  Corn 
was  never  better.  Cotton,  wheat  and  oats 
are  good.  MRS.  L.  Y. 

Cherokee  Co.,  Okla. 

Farmers  are  receiving  prices  about  as 
follows :  Wheat.  $2.50  bu. ;  corn.  $1.50 
bu. ;  potatoes.  00c  to  $1  bu.  Sweet  corn 
at  cannery  is  $20  per  ton  to  those  who 
contracted  last  Spring;  others  cannot  sell 
at  any  price.  Tomatoes  at  cannery  are 
73c  per  bu.  to  those  who  contracted ; 
others  rotting  in  the  field.  Farmers  are 
buying  feeding  steers  cautiously  at  8  to  Oc 
pci-  lb.  Many  lost  heavily  last  season. 
Farming  conditions  are  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  prices  on  farm  products 
have  a  decided  downward  tendency.  Labor 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  _  Farmers  cannot 
pay  the  price  to  attract  it.  Fertilizers  are 
very  high.  A  good  many  farms  are  being 
offered  for  sale.  J.  F.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 


In  this  section  the  grain  crops  are  not 
increasing,  very  little  grain  being  raised 
here  at  any  time.  Farmers  here,  with  the 
good  markets  for  produce,  should  not 
consider  grain-growing  a  good  proposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  situated 
where  eggs  and  chickens  had  to  be 
shipped  to  commission  men,  and  where 
land  was  cheap,  I  should  say  that  the 
smaller  prices  received  could  be  offset 
n  great  deal  by  growing  grain.  In  my 
own  case  I  can  do  better  by  putting  the 
time  required  growing  grain  into  keeping 
more  poultry,  as  I  have  an  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  only  two  miles  away.  E.  F.  G. 

Providence  Co.,  It.  'I. 

The  crops  that  are  mostly  grown  iu 
this  county  are  coru,  which  is  about  70 
per  cent  normal  crop,  selling  at  $2  :  oats, 
it  good  crop,  $1  ;  wheat,  about  50  per 
cent  normal.  $2 ;  potatoes  are  a  good 
mop,  $1.50;  butter.  60c;  eggs,  50c ;  liens, 
Tie;  hides.  Sc;  leather,  $1.25;  hay,  $30; 
honey,  about  70  per  cent  normal.  30c. 
l.nhor  is  very  scarce,  $2.50  per  day  and 
board.  Plowiug  about  all  done :  farmers 
spreading  lime :  some  are  seeding.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  looking  fine.  An  abundance  of 
pasture.  a.  g.  r. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Porn  is  looking  good.  Tobacco  a  fair 
crop  for-^hose  who  had  no  rust ;  not  half 
°f  it  taken  in  yet.  Few  buyers  around, 
but  none  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  Po¬ 
tatoes  from  $1.50  to  $2;  wheat.  $2.40; 
'“orn,  about  $1.80;  milk,  about  $3.80. 
Wheat,  averages  about  20  bu.  to  the  acre. 
Most  of  the  farmers  have  done  thrashing. 
'  otatoes  seem  to  run  over  the  average  in 
"<ir  neighborhood.  Oats  a  fair  crop,  but 
most  of  it  was  in  the  rain  too  long.  None 
of  our  farmers  sell  oats.  We  had  lots  of 
rain  in  August.  J.  K.  M. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


“T  uon’t  believe  I  am  verv  popular  with 
yonr  father,”  said  Herbert.'  sadly.  “No.” 
*be  answered  frankly,  “you  are  not.” 
’Po  you  know  of  anything  I  could  do  to 
make  him  like  me  better?”  “I  don’t 
*  bink  of  anything.”  she  answered,  after 
snme  thought,  “unless  you  could  go  away 
somewhere  and  die.” — New  York  Globe. 
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The  Exclusive  Super-Six 
Motor  Gives  This  Advantage 


From  Me\n  Who  Do  Not  Own 
Hudsons  Comes  An  Interesting  Ex¬ 
pression  on  Super- Six  Performance 


Many  men  who  covet  its  abil¬ 
ities  learned  to  admire  Hudson 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  “man  in 
the  other  car.”  Perhaps  you,  too, 
have  noted  the  characteristic  all 
Hudsons  reveal  when  fast  going 
without  exceeding  the  speed 
limits,  is  a  factor. 

Alertness  and  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  throttle  accounts 
for  the  way  Hudsons  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  driving  opportunity. 
There  is  no  motor  labor. 

When  Driver  and  Car 
Act  as  One 

You  frequently  hear  Hudson 
owners  speak  of  the  way  their 
cars  answer  as  though  they  were 
a  part  of  theirown  impulse.  Never 
a  sense  of  the  mechanical.  All 
feeling  that  there  is  a  motor  and 
complicated  mechanism  is  absent. 

No  wonder  Hudson  owners  are 
so  partial  to  their  cars.  And  no 
wonder  other  motorists  are  forced 
to  recognize  the  Hudson  quality. 

Pride  of  ownership  to  many 
means  beauty  of  line  and  the 
qualities  that  excite  admiration 
while  the  car  is  inactive.  In  those 
particulars  theSuper-Sixin  every 
type  of  design  meets  every  wish. 
But  it  is  pride  of  performance  that 


excites  the  greatest  praise  for 
Hudson — whether  it  be  in  estab¬ 
lishing  world  records  for  speed, 
acceleration  and  mountain  climb¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  constant  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  therefore  economical 
operation  required  in  private 
service. 

Yet  Hudson’s  supremacy 
means  no  added  complications, 
weight  or  size.  It  results  from  an 
exclusive  Hudson  invention, 
which  added  72 %  to  the  power  of 
motors  of  its  size,  and  increased 
efficiency  by  80%. 

A  Leadership  That  Has  Stood 
for  Five  Years 

For  five  years  that  invention 
has  kept  Hudson  foremost  in  per¬ 
formance.  And  sinceitsdiscovery 
and  adoption  Hudson  has  always 
been  the  largest  selling  fine  car 
in  the  world. 

The  unremitting  study,  experi¬ 
ment  and  development  of  years 
has  made  the  present  Hudson  a 
finer  car  in  many  ways  than  those 
earlier  Super-Sixes.  No  rival 
challenges  its  supremacy  by 
official'proof. 

You  will  best  assure  delivery 
when  you  want  it  by  speak¬ 
ing  for  your  Hudson  promptly. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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ands^Happy  Housewives 
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are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 

they  encouraged  them  to  go  whe»e  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 


Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  tho  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

,301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  R  .V. 


Make$<\QoDoij 


Wood  will  be  in  demand  this  winter.  You  can  make 
big  money  with  the  Phillips  One-Man  Drag  Saw— 

Saws  15  to  35  Cords  Daily 

Fells  tree— makes  ties.  Engine  also  runs  other  farm 
machinery  I  ran  my  Phillips  Saw  one  day  and 
made  $36.ii0  sawing  stovewood 
lengths.  Ail  done 
with  one  man  — 
easily.— J.  A.Cov- 
erdale.  ’  ’  J  ust  send 
name — a  card  will 
do  —  for  free 
folder  and  money 
vaving  prices.  _ 

PHILLIPS  SAW  MFG.  COMPANY 

726  Phillips  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Almost  before  we  knew  it,  October 
came  stealing  upon  us  like  one  who  comes 
up  behind  you  and  puts  cold  hands  sud¬ 
denly  upon  your  neck.  This  afternoon 
we  were  picking  the  last  of  the  McIntosh 
on  the  western  hill,  and  I  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  that  the  shadows  are  coming  earlier. 
There  has  been  a  sharp  chill  in  the  air 
for  the  past  few  nights — not  quite  a  kill¬ 
ing  frost,  but  so  close  to  it  that  it  gave 
us  a  case  of  shivers.  So  tonight  the 
children  have  built  a  lire  in  the  fireplace, 
and  here  we  are  before  it.  There  is  a 
heavy  nut  crop  this  year,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  gathered  nearly  a  bushel  of 
hickories  already.  Of  course,  these  should 
be  kept  for  Winter,  but  at  the  rate  they 
are  disappearing  tonight  there  will  be 
few  left  by  Thanksgiving.  You  may  help 
yourself  from  that  row  of  mellow  Mc¬ 
Intosh  on  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace. 
There  is  something  of  a  crowd  of  us  still, 
though  the  oldest  boy  has  gone  to  college, 
and  Rose  has  been  taken  from  us.  I  am 
not  quite  ready  to  tell  the  story  of  little 
Rose  yet.  but  I  will  say  this:  If  any 
of  you  ever  attempt  to  take  a  little  child 
into  your  family,  take  an  orphan  with 
no  family  ties,  or  have  the  case  tied  up 
just  as  tight  as  the  law  can  tie  it. 


The  big  boy  went  to  college.  We  made 
the  trip  a  sort  of  family  affair — traveling 
nearly  200  miles  up  into  New  England  in 
the  car.  I  went  up  on  the  train  and 
came  back  with  them.  Of  course.  I  know 
that  most  people  think  it  better  to  send 
the  children  off  to  settle  themselves,  but 
we  like  to  make  such  incidents  more  like 
a  family  outing.  We  had  a  great  trip, 
though  it  made  me  thoughtful  to  see  so 
many  deserted  farmhouses  along  the  roads 
in  Northwestern  Massachusetts.  Coming 
down  to  Pittsfield  I  counted  14  such 
houses  right  on  the  main  road,  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  there  are  back  on 
the  side  roads.  These  deserted  houses 
were  mostly  large  and  well  built.  I  am 
sure  that  50  years  ago  each  of  them 
sheltered  a  good  family.  There  were  a 
good  many  orchards  along  the  way — prac¬ 
tically  all  going  to  ruin — untrimmed,  with 
many  dead  branches,  and  full  of  weeds 
and  brush.  Yet  the  towns  and  cities  in 
this  section  seemed  to  be  very  prosperous. 
I  notice  that  most  of  them  have  made 
good  gains  in  population.  There  were 
hundreds  of  beautiful  "estates”  where 
rich  people  spent  a  few  Summer  months 
in  great  luxury.  There  were  some  large 
farms,  well  kept  and  with  an  air  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Everything  seemed  thriving,  ex¬ 
cept  what  we  may  call  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  farming.  That  appeared  to  be 
doomed — at  least,  when  conducted  on  the 
old-time  plan.  Yet  with  all  these  thriv¬ 
ing  towns  and  rich  people,  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  section  ought  to  provide  the 
finest  possible  retail  market  for  eggs, 
cream,  fine  fruit,  poultry  and  line  vege¬ 
tables,  like  asparagus  or  celery.  I  did 
not  happen  to  see  one  young  farmer  in 
all  that  long  trip.  The  great  ma'ority 
were  of  middle  age  or  beyond.  Why? 
You  would  think  we  ought  to  know,  since 
we  live  under  much  the  same  conditions. 

V  v  ^ 

But  why  send  a  farm-raised  boy  up 
into  such  a  section  to  be  educated?  With 
such  surroundings  a  college  must  be  about 
as  far  removed  from  sympathy  with  agri¬ 
culture  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  It  is  true 
that  our  boy  is  farm-raised,  and  a  fair 
share  of  his  expenses  at  college  will  be 
paid  by  the  income  from  a  small  block 
of  apple  trees  which  he  owns.  It  is  also 
true  that  such  a  college  cannot  carry  any 
strong  connection  with  what  we  call  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture.  It  will  not  teach  our 
boy  one  single  thing  about  fruit-growing, 
poultry,  fertilizing  or  the  care  of  machin¬ 
ery.  If,  however,  you  have  ever  raised 
a  family  of  children,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
education,  it  is  a  case  of  “man  proposes” 
and  his  wife  disposes  of  the  question.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  never  to  send  an¬ 
other  child  to  college  unless  that  child 
was  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  through.  This  thing  of  send¬ 
ing  children  to  college  just  because  it  is 
the  custom  or  habit  of  certain  people  to 
send  their  children,  is  very  much  of  a 
humbug.  My  wife  and  daughter  felt  that 
our  big  boy  was  not  trained  or  ready  for 
practical  life.  His  mind  was  more  like 
a  rather  crude,  not  fully  adjusted  ma¬ 
chine.  capable  of  good  service  if  it  could 
be  adjusted  and  made  over  to  suit  its 
work.  It  is  true  that  real  work  out 
among  men  is  the  great  educator ;  but 
as  I  look  about  me  I  see  many  a  so- 
called  successful  man  who  would  be  far 
more  useful  if  he  could  have  had  a  sound 
college  training  before  he  went  up  against 
the  world.  Such  men  seem  to  me  like 
great  powerful  machines,  capable  of 
turning  out  great  quantities  of  the 
coarser  products  of  life,  but  with  no 
adjustments  which  will  enable  them  to 
produce  the  finer  and  more  delicate  goods 
which  the  world  has  ever  craved.  I  think 
that  sound  college  training  would  have 
put  these  adjustments  into  the  lives  of 
such  men. 

*  *  me  *  * 

I  was  thinking  of  this  today  on  the 
hill  as  we  worked  in  our  sunny  orchard. 
As  I  saw  this  beautiful  fruit  coming  off 
the  trees  until  the  baskets  stretched  out 
in  a  long  crimson  streak,  the  orchard 
somehow  seemed  to  be  peopled  by  men  and 
women  who  had  stepped  down  out  of 
history  and  out  of  great  books  to  rejoice 
with  me  at.  all  this  beauty.  They  were 


the  men  and  women  of  whom  I  had  read 
and  thought  all  through  these  long  years 
of  waiting  for  the  orchard  to  come  into 
bearing.  They  were  the  constant  and 
unbeatable  people  who  had  endured  and 
suffered  for  an  ideal — lived  lonely  lives, 
carried  their  burden  in  silence,  with  a 
great  faith  which  nothing  could  dim. 
They  were  there — as  the  shadows  crept 
up  from  the  woods.  The  pickers  could 
not  see  them,  but  to  me  they  were  real ; 
I  had  known  them  in  books  and  histories 
for  years,  until  they  have  become  a  part 
of  life.  As  the  fire  warms  tonight  in  this 
black  fireplace  I  know  that  these  phan¬ 
toms  on  the  hill  are  the  best  part  of  the 
apple  harvest.  Can  any  human  being 
name  any  more  valuable  possession  than 
the  power  to  call  these  fine  old  characters 
out  of  the  pages  of  history  and  walk  with 
them  in  silent  places?  (’an  I  give  my 
children  any  finer  outlook  of  life  than 
that  same  power  to  bring  out  of  litera¬ 
ture  this  great,  ghostly  baud  of  human¬ 
ity?  That  i«  what  I  want  my  boy  to 
have — no  matter  what  he  does  for  a 
living — whether  he  becomes  a  farmer,  an 
engineer,  an  artist  or  a  plain  farm  hand. 
One  great  reason  why  farming  has  fallen 
into  a  subordinate  place  is  because  too 
many  of  us  have  come  to  think  that  poetry 
and  vision  are  to  be  ranked  as  among 
the  effeminate  things  of  life. 

*  $  *  *  * 

Of  course,  I  know  what  some  of  you 
successful  farmers  will  nay  when  I  claim 
that  the  women  would  far  better  decide 
about  the  education  of  our  children,  and 
that  modern  agricultural  education  is  be¬ 
coming  too  material  and  too  political. 
Women  are  the  natural  teachers.  They 
know  their  children  far  better  than  the 
men  ever  can.  Their  instincts  are  keener, 
their  ideals  are  higher,  and  as  a  rule  they 
have  finer  intuitions.  Of  course  I  know 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  I 
think  Nature  has  especially  fitted  tin'  fe¬ 
male  of  the  species  for  the  task  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  young.  If  any  man  feels  that  his 
wife  is  fitted  to  bear  and  rear  his  children, 
he  will  do  well  to  step  back  and  let  mother 
decide  how  John  and  Mary  shall  be 
trained.  Eight  times  in  10  when  the  man 
tries  to  interfere  in  such  things  he  will 
get  out  over  his  head — where  lie  cannot 
swim.  I  think,  too,  that  women  are  to 
have  more  to  say  about  such  things  in  the 


future.  Of  course,  the  nineteenth  amend¬ 
ment  merely  gives  women  the  same  voting 
privilege  as  men,  but  that  privilege  will 
carry  them  still  further.  Mother  and 
her  daughter  voted  at  our  primary — we 
all  went  to  the  polls  together.  I  can  see 
that  women  are  to  take  this  new  right 
seriously — in  a  way  that  many  of  us  did 
not  realize.  Many  a  woman  who  has 
felt  hopeless  in  past  years  will  now  take 
new  interest  and  courage,  and  will  use 
her  ballot  to  defend  or  to  help  her  chil¬ 
dren.  As  children  belong  to  the  woman 
far  more  than  to  the  man,  it  is  eternally 
right  that  the  mothers  should  decide  about 
their  training.  The  truth  is  that  the 
average  man  has  long  tried  to  boss  the 
entire  household,  and  in  doing  so  has 
started  some  things  which  made  him  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous.  We  had  a  big  Wyan¬ 
dotte  rooster  once,  who  was  one  of  these 
“all-family  men.”  The  little  brown  hen 
was  brooding  a  nestful  of  little  chicks, 
when  the  neighbor’s  Plymouth  Rock 
rooster  came  over  the  fence.  Old  Wyan¬ 
dotte  attacked  him  and  drove  him  off. 
Then  the  victor  paraded  himself  before 
the  brown  lieu,  and  when  she  left  her 
brood  to  get.  her  breakfast,  Mr.  Wyan¬ 
dotte  proceeded  to  show  her  how  to  care 
for  a  family.  He  squatted  down  on  those 
little,  fluffy,  living  balls,  broke  the  leg 
of  one  and  wounded  another  with  his  big 
spurs.  The  little  brown  hen  very  prop¬ 
erly  flew’  at  him  and  drove  him  off.  lie 
stood  in  the  corner  and  sulked  when  he 
should  have  scratched  up  worms  and 
carried  them  to  his  wife.  Did  you  ever 
seen  man  who  acted  like  that  Wyandotte? 
$  *  $  *  * 

As  for  why  I  think  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  is  getting  off  the  track,  that  is  too 
long  a  story  for  tonight.  We  have  six 
children  left  at  home,  including  the  Jap¬ 
anese  boy.  They  are  all  at  school  and 
apparently  doing  well.  I  know  that  I 
cannot  possibly  work  their  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  I  am  stumped  by  many 
•  if  their  examination  papers.  Cherry-top 
is  studying  Latin;  happily  mother  and 
her  daughter  are  good  at  that.  Many  a 
man  will  snort  in  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
studying  a  dead  language,  yet  do  you 
know'  it.  is  one  of  the  deep  regrets  of  my 
life  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  study 
that  and  other  languages  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Our  children  are  all  musical. 
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Cherry-top  is  studying  the  violin  and  d0 
ing  well  at  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
see  him  and  the  two  little  girls  playing 
together.  Just,  now  they  are  practicing 
some  of  the  college  songs  which,  no  doubt 
their  brother  is  singing  right  at  this  time’ 
Now  there  is  another  thing  about  farm- 
raised  children.  Music  will  never  In  ,, 
corn  or  milk  cows  or  pick  apples,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  any  farmer 
can  have  as  a  companion.  If  any  child 
showed  a  fondness  for  music,  or  any  in¬ 
clination  for  it,  I  would  go  without  mv 
dinner,  if  need  be,  in  order  that  the  child 
might  have  a  chance  to  learn  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  the  gentle  art.  Better 
music  in  the  soul  than  meat  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Most  of  us  would  be  better  off  with¬ 
out  meat,  anyway* — many  of  us  live  only 
about  half  a  life  because  we  have  no 
music.  At  any  rate,  we  intend  to  make 
this  house  as  much  like  a  home  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  our  bx'ood  scatter,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  will,  sometime  we  will  try  to 
tie  them  here  in  spirit,  even  if  they  break 
all  the  halters  of  material  power  tint 
we  can  put  on  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  how  is  business?  What  you  sav 
may  be  all  right,  yet,  after  all,  “money 
makes  the  mare  go.”  Even  in  dear  old 
New  England  they  charge  100-cent  dol¬ 
lars  for  educating  a  boy.  How  is  the 
farm  doing?  You  are  right  about  money 
and  the  marc — even  in  these  gasoline 
days.  Sometimes  they  force  the  mare  too 
fast  and  too  hard.  Perhaps  if  I  say  the 
farm  is  doing  "so-so,”  I  will  get  it.  right 
Up  to  October  1  our  sales  were  $112  more 
than  for  nine  months  last  year,  while 
expenses  were  about  $500  more!  \V(> 
have  more  to  sell  than  we  had  at  this 
date  last  year,  and  we  may  come  out 
even.  It  will  depend  on  prices  for  ap¬ 
ples.  Thus  far  apple  prices  have  run 
about.  $1  a  barrel  under  last  season’s! 
It  looks  now  as  if  they  would  go  lower 
A.  heavy  storm  last  week  blew  down  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  all  over  this  section. 
Many  of  these  will  be  picked  up  and 
rushed  to  market.  That,  of  course, 
smashes  down  the  price.  Wo  would  ali 
be  better  off  if  every  one  of  this  windfall 
fruit  could  be  left  on  the  ground,  but. 
no  individual  wants  to  lose  it  while  all 
the  rest  are  selling.  Sell  for  vinegar? 
Well,  the  fruit  might  bring  50  cents  per 
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•hundred,  "but  at  $3.50  pov  day  for  help 
tl„.  average  man  could  hardly  pay  liis  own 
wages.  We  have  sold  some  to  people 
wiio  come  in  their  cars  and  pick  wind¬ 
falls  themselves.  Then  fruit  growers  in 
other  States  are  rushing  fruit  into  our 
market  in  a  frantic  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 
li  does  not  do  us  much  good  to  run  a 
truckload  into  market  and  find  several 
,-arloads  from  the  Hudson  Valley  or  from 
Pennsylvania  dumped  upon  us  in  *uch 
. |  Way  that  the  middlemen  get  our  fruit 
•it  a  low  price,  while  the  outside  fruit 
iirts  less  than  cost.  On  top  of  that  comes 
the  threat  from  Washington  to  quaran¬ 
tine  New  Jersey  on  account  of  the  new 
Japanese  beetle  and  corn-borer.  Such  a 
quarantine  would  prohibit  us  from  ship¬ 
ping  goods  out  of  the  State,  while  the  rest 
,,f  the  country  will  he  free  to  fill  us  up. 
We  have  raised  good  crops  this  year — the 
host,  on  the  whole,  we  have  ever  grown, 
hut  prices  have  been  lower  than  for  many 
years.  As  I  have  said  dozens  of  times 
before.  I  am  enough  of  a  sport  to  take 
mv  chances  with  a  smile,  so  long  as  the 
consumers  receive  benefit  when  I  lose. 
In  such  au  event  the  surplus  acts  like 
mi  advertisement.  People  oat  more  and 
we  get  back  when  conditions  change  a 
little.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  this 
year.  I  feel  that  we  are  being  robbed. 
Mini,  what  is  even  worse,  being  posted  as 
liars  and  profiteers  to  prevent  our  mak¬ 
ing  any  useful  combination  with  con¬ 
sumers.  II.  v.  c. 


Rooting  Roses  from  Cuttings 

On  page  1345  there  is  au  inquiry  from 
W.  II.  of  Lakewood,  N.  J..  nbout  rootiug 
rose  slips.  We  have  succeeded  after 
many  failures  in  rootiug  roses  from  cut¬ 
tings  from  grafted  roses,  as  well  as  from 
other  kinds.  We  are  only  amateur  rose- 
growers.  We  have  about  150  rose  bushes 
in  our  garden,  and  of  these  we  have  root¬ 
ed  one-tenth.  During  the  past  severe 
Winter  we  lost  a  few  choice  rose  'hushes, 
Imt  in  most  cases  we  had  cuttings  rooted 
from  these  same  bushes.  Besides,  the 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  are  apt  to  bloom  them¬ 
selves  to  death,  and  it  is  well  to  keep 
them  renewed  by  rooting  cuttings  from 
them. 

Our  method  is  this:  Pull  off  a  small 
branch  from  the  rose.  bush,  which  will 
leave  a  sort  of  heel  on  the  cutting..  Dig 
a  hole  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  according 
to  flic  length  of  the  cutting,  and  in  the 
garden  where  we  want  the  plant  to  stay. 
Plant,  so  that  the  top  of  the  cutting  will 
lie  about  two  inches  above  the  ground; 
fill  in  the  hole  half  way.  tamping  well 
around  the  cutting,  and  invert  a  glass 
fruit  jar  over  it.  sinking  the  jar  half  way 
down  and  banking  the  earth  around  it 
slightly.  A  cracked  or  broken  jar  will 
do  very  well  for  this  purpose.  Ciur  fam¬ 
ily  declare  that  we  have  broken  the  jars 
purposely  so  as  to  have  enough  for  the 
beloved  garden.  There  are  enough  there 
to  justify  that  conclusion.  Keep  the  jar 
over  the  cutting,  if  alive,  until  Spring, 
and  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Septem¬ 
ber  is  the  time  recommended  for  rooting 
rose  cuttings,  but  we  root  them  from  May 
until  September. 

There  would  be  objection  to  using  the 
root-cutting  method  for  grafted  roses,  as 
the  graft  is  on  Manetti  or  dog  rose 
stock.  We  find  that  while  the  grafted 
rose  bushes  are  generally  large  aud 
thrifty  plants,  the  roots  send  up  suckers 
which  have  to  be  cut  off  repeatedly. 

a.  h.  w, 

Tt.  N.-Y. — Of  course,  one  would  not 
take  root  cuttings  from  grafted  or  budded 
roses,  but  some  families,  such  as  Moss 
and  Briar  roses,  are  considered  difficult 
to  propagate  from  cuttings  of  thp  wood, 
or  layers,  while  they  are  propagated 
readily  from  root  cuttings. 


STATKMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc..  Required  In-  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1*12.  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  published  weekly  at  Now 
York.  N.  Y..  for  October  l,  1020. 

State  of  New  York,  "I  . 
comity  of  New  York,/ss" 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  iu  ami  for  the  State 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
jhlloii.  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
kl"'.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mann- 
Lrr  iif  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
ls-  1°  the  best  of  his  knowledge  ami  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
■  i i  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 

punlleatiott  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in 
section  449.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
tile  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

That,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher. 
H.  i.T',  'uanaging  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
nSPL  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  West 
•  iOth  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lihtiir:  Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  Woodcliff  I.ake. 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff 
Lake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

’  That  the  owners  are: 

Tne  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  SOth  St.. 
New  York,  S'  Y. 

.TiiIiii  .!.  Dill. n, .  404  Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mil  lam  K.  Dillon.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  I.ake.  New  Jersey. 

"•  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

>■  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  tho 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers  it  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
ami  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooks  of 
me  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation. 
'If  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
misu-e  is  noting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two 
lam  graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
.  iiiwledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
minns  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
i,ii"i  ’  ,lot  “Miear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
'I!'  Ju,|il  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 

'  *  "'Ut  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  aud  this  affiant  lias 
stm  to  Relieve  that  any  other  person,  nssocla- 
i  v.?'  ,nr  eorporation  lias  any  interest,  direct  or  indi- 
111  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  *o  stated  by  him. 


.  .  JOHN’  ,T.  DILLON.  Business  Manager 
September  aijp.>nRubscr‘bed  before  me  this  2Jd  day 

WILLIAM  A."  CROSBY.  [Seal.] 

Notary  Public.  N.  V.  Co.,  IPS. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1322.) 


SCALECIDE  controls  Pear  Paylla,  when 
applied  in  the  Fall,  by  killing-  the  adults 
before  they  lay  their  eggs.  (After  they 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  Spring  it  is  too  late.) 
Scalecide  also  controls  fire  blight  by  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  diseased  tissues  and  killing  the  hold¬ 
over  canker  from  which  fire  blight  is  spread. 
It  is  not  only  a  contact  insecticide  for  scale,  but 
has  fungicidal  and  germicidal  properties  too. 

it  invigorates  Tree  Growth 

The  invigorating  effect  of  Scalecide  is  noted  in 
increased  terminal  growth;  larger,  darker  foli¬ 
age  on  bearing  trees;  and  the  holding  of  the 
foliage  later  in  the  Fall,  thus  accumulating 
starch  and  sugar  which  results  in  a  plumper 
fruit  spur  and  insures  a  larger  crop  the  follow- 
ing  year.  Those  who  have  used  Scalecide  and 
lime-sulfur  side  by  side  claim  that  Scalecide 
gives  greater  yields  of  fruit  —  in  one  case  58%. 

Reduces  The  Cost  Of  Labor 

Though  Scalecide  costs  more  per  gallon  than 
lime-sulfur,  this  is  much  more  than  offset  by 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 


50  Church  Street 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


the  saving  of  material  and  labor.  One  barrel 
of  Scalecide,  making  800  gallons  of  spray, 
will  cover,  until  they  drip,  as  many  trees  as 
three  and  a  half  barrels  of  lime-sulfur,  which 
make  1600  gallons  of  spray.  And  of  course 
you  can  apply  800  gallons  of  Scalecide  in  much 
less  time  than  1600  gallons  of  lime-sulfur. 

A  Pleasure  To  Use  It 

Scalecide  is  soothing  and  antiseptic  to  the  skin; 
it  does  not  injure  even  the  eyes;  it  is  non- 
poisonous  to  man  or  beast;  and  being  an  oil, 
it  makes  the  pump  run  easier  and  does  not 
clog  the  spray  nozzle.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it! 

The  Demand  Is  Heavy 

The  past  year  many  fruit  growers  were  dis¬ 
appointed  because  they  could  not  get  Scale¬ 
cide.  This  year,  though  we  have  doubled  our 
factory  capacity,  we  anticipate  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  demand.  Order  early  and  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  Write  today  for  our  free  booklet, 
guarantee  and  prices,  and  give  us  your  dealer.’® 
name. Use  the  coupon  below.  Address  Dep’t.  16 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  COMPLETE  WrMAN?  SPRAY  ~7 


"Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 


,  _  _  _  __  _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ ^Coupon) — 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prices,  copy  of  Guarantee  and  free  booklet  on  Scalecide,  ‘Figuring  the  Cost  of  Spraying.”  I  have. 


bearing  trees; 


(number) 


.young  trees.  I  have  been  using . barrels  of. 

(number) 


(number) 


(kind  of  spray) 


My  dealer  is : . - . .  .  ,  . 

(Name)  (P.O.)  (State) 

Name . P.O . .State . lb 


f«  MR.  FARMER  ^ 

'  IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28#  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
T/o  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarter*  also  lor  alt 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 

Nitrate  ot  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City  f 


GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener’* 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 
GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succeuor* 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES :  P.  0.  Box  915.  Hartford.  Coon..  Bridg¬ 
water,  Mas*.  WORKS :  West  Stockbridge.  Mas*. 


“BROOKLYN 

BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/ 2%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  9954%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


Specialists  in  tanning  Horse,  Cow, 
Calf  oY  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair 
oriur  on  it  We  make  robes, 
coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  rugs, 
etc.,  to  your  order.  You  save  money 
and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  of  stylish  fur  garments.  Free 
instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur 
garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
repaired  and  made  like  new . 

We  mount  Urge  and  tm*H  game,  bird*  and 
fidv  Wnte  tod*)*. 


the  hair  do  with  the 


iSTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655  WEST  AVE. 


ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


HORSES 
Pull  Tlvis 

Easy  Spreader 

_  Light  draft— easy  pulling— easy  to  load 

(low  down) — easv  to  unload.  The  sensible,  practical 
Kemp-Olimax  Spreader  pays  biggest  profits  to  user*. 
Spreads  eveuly,  quickly,  all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime,  or  other  fertilizer.  Indestructible  enclosed 
drum  with  self  sharpening  teeth  shreds  with  wide 
strips.  Ask  for  “Saving  aud  Application  of  Manure, 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader. 

Dealers:  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

N.J.  KEMP  CO.  « 
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SUBSCRIPTION-  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  f,d„  or 
8i£  marks,  or  I0L,  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  batik  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  10  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

_We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
6 “Jle  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut.  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rcral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  find  more  of  the  reading  which  enables  me  to  cast 
an  intelligent  vote  in  your  paper  than  all  others  which 
I  have  access  to  combined.  There  are  manv  ways  for 
this  dollar,  but  I  think  this  will  bring  the  greatest 
returns.  airs.  Florence  b.  dornan. 

New  York. 

E  think  the  best  political  paper  is  the  one 
which  teaches  intelligent  voting,  not  the  one 
which  asks  men  or  women  to  he  the  slave  of  any 
party.  We  want  to  give  the  best,  service  in  our  line 
that  any  dollar  can  find  anywhere. 

THE  retailors  refuse  to  cut  prices  on  their  goods 
because  they  claim  their  stock  was  bought  on 
a  high  wholesale  market.  They  refuse  to  sell  except 
at  a  profit.  The  milk  manufacturers  refuse  to  use 
more  milk  because  they  are  stocked  up  with  a 
product  made  when  sugar  was  higher.  They  will 
not  let.  this  go  to  the  public  until  they  get  a  price 
which  gives  a  profit.  If  that  reasoning  could  be 
considered  a  sound  principle  it.  ought  to  hold  in  all 
business.  Dairymen  have  invested  their  capital  and 
labor  in  hay,  silage,  grain  and  cattle.  These  assets 
have  cost  more  than  ever  before.  If  the  proposition 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  is  sound,  the  milk 
made  from  these  costly  products  ought  to  sell  for 
enough  to  give  a  profit.  Yet  the  farmer  alone  among 
business  men  is  expected  to  sell  his  milk  for  at.  least 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  When  he  stands  out  for  what,  every  other 
interest  demands  as  a  moral  and  business  right  he 
is  called  a  pirate  or  a  “profiteer.” 

THE  final  census  returns  give  New  York  State 
10,3S4,144  population,  a  gain  of  about  14  per 
cent  in  10  years.  New  York  City  alone  has  5,020,048 
inhabitants,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
in  the  entire  State.  Many  of  the  rural  towns  and 
some  of  the  rural  counties  show  a  loss  of  population. 
In  the  entire  country  the  returns  show  a  large  gain 
in  town  and  city  growth — considerably  less  than 
one-half  of  the  people  now  living  in  rural  districts — • 
that  is.  in  places  less  than  2.500  inhabitants.  This 
decline  in  rural  population  is  the  most  striking  thing 
in  our  recent  history.  In  some  sections  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  a  number  of  farmers  give  a 
residence  in  town,  yet  go  hack  and  forth  to  the  farm 
in  their  cars.  In  such  cases  the  farms  are  not  being 
deserted,  though  rural  population  may  show  a  de¬ 
cline.  In  many  other  places,  however,  farms  that 
once  supported  good  families  are  now  passing  out 
of  use  except  for  pasture  and  woodland.  Some  of 
these  farms  now  being  abandoned  would  never  have 
been  occupied  originally  if  the  earlier  settlers  had 
known  what  we  now  know  about  tiie  country.  Even 
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crop  situation  to  justify  such  ruinous  prices  as  are 
doled  out  to  farmers.  The  consumers  are  not  bene¬ 
fiting,  while  farmers  are  being  robbed.  There  is  not 
too  much  food  in  the  country,  yet.  immense  quantities 
of  it  are  being  wasted.  We  believe  the  big  interests, 
having  secured  control  of  transportation  and  distri¬ 
bution,  are  deliberately  working  to  enable  the  specu¬ 
lators  to  obtain  the  nation's  crops  for  half  their  real 
value,  and  then  hold  up  the  people  for  extortionate 
prices.  All  the  politicians  and  all  the  political  candi¬ 
dates  know  this,  and  yet  they  go  on  talking  airy 
nothings  about  third-rate  or  impossible  issues,  and 
dodging  the  thing  which  means  life  or  death  to  the 
American  people.  Voters  are  disgusted  with  this 
cowardly  and  perfunctory  attitude,  yet  they  are  as 
powerless  as  men  with  their  hands  tied  in  a  game 
where  the  politicians  of  both  great  parties  have 
shuffled  the  cards. 

* 

Will  you  state  why  you  consider  it.  an  ominous  thing 
for  men  and  women  to  the  number  of  100,000  to  vote 
for  a  woman  for  Senator?  Mrs.  Boole  is  a  statesman¬ 
like,  earnest,  deep  thinker  and  speaker.  She  has  for 
years  worked  to  bring  the  best  things  to  the  people  of 
our  State.  There’s  nothing  brings  such  misery  as 
the  use  of  alcoholics,  both  to  the  user  and  hi.s  family. 
We  need  someone  who  will  not  work  to  nullify  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  If  everyone  would  turn  in  and 
help  enforce  the  law,  what  a  different  world  this  would 
he.  s.  n.  WOOD. 

Now  York. 

HAT  we  said  was  this:  “It  is  an  ominous 
sign  for  ilic  ‘ machine ’  which  has  so  tong 
ruled  Xcw  York  that  a  candidate  lighting  them 
Openlij,  without  organization  or  financial  baching, 
(an  poll  1  (>0.000  rotes  as  a  protest  against  political 
methods .” 

That  referred  to  Senator  Thompson's  vote,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  vote  of  about  125.000 
for  Mrs.  Boole.  One  meaning  of  the  word  is  “hav¬ 
ing  a  dubious  or  threatening  aspect,”  and  that  is 
just  what  it  means  to  the  politicians.  At  the  time 
of  their  “convention”  the  Republicans  dodged  on 
prohibition,  and  said  it  was  only  a  Federal  question. 
Since  that  big  vote  for  Senator  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Boole,  Judge  Miller,  the  Republican  candidate, 
comes  out.  squarely  for  enforcement,  and  demands 
a  State  enforcement  law.  Does  anyone  suppose  this 
would  have  happened  if  Senator  Thompson  had  not 
polled  that  big  vote — or  if  there  had  been  no  pri- 
'  mary?  As  for  Senator  Wadsworth,  he  will  have 
only  himself  to  blame  if  100.000  and  more  of  the 
most  determined  and  unshaken  voters  in  America 
line  up  against  him  and  vote  for- Mrs.  Boole.  What 
we  said  is  true.  When  125,000  voters  in  New  York 
during  a  Presidential  election  come  out  and  vote 
for  a  woman  for  United  States  Senator,  the  tough¬ 
est  old  political  hack  in  the  State  knows  that  a 
tempest  is  coming.  Should  there  be  a  close  vote 
in  New  York  State,  Senator  Wadsworth  may,  well 
consider  the  following  passage  from  the  Scriptures — 
Judges  ix  :52 : 

And  Abimelech  came  unto  the  tower  and  fought 
against  it.  and  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower 
to  burn  it  with  fire. 

And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  millstone  upon 
Abimelech’s  head,  and  all  to  break  his  skull. 

Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young  man  his  ar- 
niorbearer.  and  said  unto  him,  Draw  thy  sword,  and 
slay  me,  that  men  say  not  of  me.  A  woman  slew  him. 
And  his  young  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died. 

LAST  week  we  showed  how  the  retail  merchants 
intend  to  meet  “the  wave  of  lower  prices.” 
They  claim  they  have  stocked  up  at.  high  prices  and 
must  keep  up  the  game  in  order  to  pay  out.  The 
fact  is  they  have,  as  a  rule,  smaller  stocks  on  hand 
than  ever  before.  Several  times  in  the  past  these 
same  merchants  have  been  carrying  stocks  bought 
at  fair  prices.  Word  came  that  manufacturers  were 
to  raise  future  prices,  and  these  same  merchants  at 
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“Endless-chain”  enterprises  designed  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  merchandise  or  other  things  of  valno 
through  the  circulation  or  distribution  of  “commits  ” 
"tickets.”  “certificates,”  “introductions”  and  the  niA 
are  held  to  embrace  the  elements  of  a  lottery,  and 
io  be  fraudulent.  Matter  of  every  kind  relating 
such  enterprises  should  be  excluded  or  withdrawn  from 
the  mails,  and  treated  in  accordance  with  Section*  ru- 
-.74  and  59.8  of  the  P.  L.  &  R. 


The  principle  of  the  “chain  letter”  is  wrong,  and 
our  advice  is  to  break  every  chain  that  comes  to  you 
by  refusing  to  write  more  letters. 


A  S  you  ride  along  our  country  roads  near  East- 
XX  ern  towns  you  will  see  many  “roadside  mar¬ 
kets."  Sometimes  a  little  building  or  tent  has  been 
erected,  where  farm  produce  is  displayed.  More 
often  there  is  a  little  table  or  stand  with  a  sign 
announcing  prices.  Many  goods  are  sold  in  this 
way.  Passengers  in  cars  speed  on  until  they  see 
something  attractive;  then  they  stop  and  buy.  In 
many  cases  a  town  family  will  drive  out  on  Sunday 
and  gather  up  a  week’s  supply  of  farm  produce. 
The  theory  of  this  marketing  is  good,  and  it.  would 
help  out  the  situation  if  it.  were  handled  right.  Two 
tilings  are  working  to  discredit  it  It.  is  claimed 
that  some- of  these  “farmers”  actually  buy  produce 
on  the  public  market,  take  it  home  and  sell  as  “fresh 
goods.”  We  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  this,  but 
there  is  just  enough  to  discredit  the  system.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  that  some  of  these  roadside  dealers 
charge  too  much  for  the  goods.  In  some  cases  they 
charge  as  much  or  even  more  than  the  prices  de¬ 
manded  in  the  town  stores.  The  only  real  reason 
such  a  customer  can  have  for  coming  to  the  farm  is 
the  fact  that  lie  can  save  money  by  doing  so.  We 
think  a  farmer  can  well  afford  to  give  his  customer 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  goods  to  market.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  hold  him  up  for  all  we  can  get 
out  of  him.  That  is  what  we  accuse  the  middlemen 
of  doing,  and  we  can  never  put  them  out  of  business 
by  playing  their  own  game.  We  have  never  tried 
this  “roadside  market,”  as  we  object  to  Sunday 
business,  but  advertising  in  local  papers  pays  well. 
We  offer  a  substantial  cut  in  retail  prices  to  people 
who  will  come  to  the  farm  and  get  the  goods.  They 
come.  Just  now  we  are  selling  windfall  apples  to 
people  who  come  and  pick  up  the  fruit  themselves. 


TWO  years  ago  the  poultrymen  of  New  England 
felt  that  they  must  increase  their  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain.  Prices  were  so  high  that  the  poultry 
business  was  menaced.  The  way  out  seemed  to  ho 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  com 
or  barley  for  home  feeding.  For  a  year  or  two 
the  plan  found  favor,  and  the  production  of  grain 
iu  New  England  was  considerably  increased.  We 
find,  however,  that  this  increase  was  not  permanent. 
This  year  many  of  the  poultrymen  have  given  up 
the  attempt  to  produce  extensive  grain  crops.  There 
is  an  increase  in  the  production  of  corn,  hut  the 
wheat  crop  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  about  the 
size  of  the  crop  before  the  war.  The  poultrymen 
give  various  explanations  for  this,  each  one  being 
the  inability  to  obtain  labor.  Most  ol’  them  appear 
to  agree  that,  it  is  on  the  whole  more  profitable  for 
them  to  keep  the  highest  quality  of  stock  that  one 
man  or  one  man  and  one  helper  can  handle,  and 
continue  to  buy  their  grain.  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
for  an  outsider  to  propound  a  theory  about  such 
things,  hut  as  a  rule  practical  men  know  best  wliat 
is  good  for  them,  and  t lie  practice  generally  followed 
by  the  majority  of  good  farmers  is  quite  certain  to 
be  the  best  one  for  their  locality,  regardless  of  what 
outsiders  may  calculate. 

Brevities 


where  fewer  acres  in  State  or  county  are  now  culti¬ 
vated,  the  total  value  of  farm  products  has  been 
increased,  showing  that  in  many  eases  it  is  concen¬ 
tration  rather  than  abandonment. 

All  this  car  shortage  and  glut  in  the  market  has 
been  used  by  the  buyers  and  speculators  to  drive  down 
the  price  and  frighten  the  growers  into  selling  their 
apples.  The  car  shortage  is  fierce  in  the  peach  deal. 
The  railroads  are  falling  down  completely  in  furnishing 
cars  for  peaches  and  in  iciug  them.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  re-icing  at  all,  even  when  so  ordered, 
The  majority  of  the  telegraphic  reports  say  most  of 
the  stock  is  arriving  over-ripe  and  rotten  and  car-dry. 
Personally,  it  seems  to  me  a  part  of  a  gigantic  scheme 
to  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  our  crops  and  throw 
the  remainder  into  the  hands;  of  the  speculators  and 
profiteers  in  foodstuffs.  At  the  ’  i-esent  writing  there 
must  be  a  shortage  of  at  least  2,500  refrigerator  cars 
in  Western  York.  n.  w.  c. 

HAT  expresses  the  conviction  of  thousands  of 
farmers  whose  business  is  being  bled  white  this 
year.  There  are  things  in  life  which  we  know  are 
true,  yet  they  are  so  manipulated  by  unseen  forces 
that  we  cannot  always  obtain  legal  proof.  In  some 
eases,  as  with  wool  and  manufactured  goods,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  showing  up  a  combine 
to  bleed  the  public.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 


once  jumped  prices  on  their  low-priced  goods.  They 
make  a  killing  both  ways.  A  farmer  cannot  work 
such  a  game,  even  if  he  wanted  to.  With  wool  and 
wheat,  however,  he  is  learning  how  to  keep  these 
products  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  or  rob¬ 
bers.  In  the  end  the  consumer  will  be  better  off 
for  this  policy. 

SOME  of  the  politicians  are  trying  to  use  “chain 
letters”  for  promoting  the  chances  of  certain 
candidates.  The  scheme  looks  easy.  You  get  <a  let¬ 
ter  asking  you  to  vote  for  John  Smith  or  some  other 
candidate.  With  it  comes  a  request  to  write  10 
copies  and  send  them  to  10  of  your  friends.  You 
can  see  that  if  half  of  those  who  get  the  letters 
comply  with  this  request  the  notes  would  multiply 
faster  than  bacteria.  One  man  sends  such  a  chain 
letter  and  asks  if  there  is  any  law  against  contin¬ 
uing  it.  The  attorney  of  the  Postofliee  Department 
says  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  such  a  letter  is 
illegal  without  examining  it.  Some  schemes  are 
foolish;  others  are  harmless,  and  would  not  he 
stopped.  The  latest  postal  regulation  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


We  are  hearing  from  a  number  of  hill  fanners,  and 
their  stories  are  interesting. 

Is  anything  on  the  farm  today  more  expensive  than 
hand  labor? 

Some  farmers  boro  holes  in  the  cobs  of  seed  corn 
to  dry  it.  out;  others  bury  the  ears  iu  dry  oats.  Arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  better. 

Our  experience  with  the  auto  hog  is  that  he  can  run 
like  a  razorback  when  he  does  damage  and  wants  to  get 
away. 

It  may  he  hard  to  believe  it,  but  every  week  we  have 
letters  from  people  who  say  they  will  use  lime  in 
growing  potatoes,  and  that  ice  have  told  them  to  do  so. 
That  is  one  <>f  the  very  few  things  we  have  been  posi¬ 
tive  about;  do  not  use  lime  on  potatoes.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  scab. 

According  to  a  recent  legal  decision  in  Pennsylvania 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  located  outside  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  cannot  conduct  a  mail  order  business  in  that 
State,  or  ship  their  products  directly  from  the  factory 
to  the  consumer,  even  though  the  orders  are  secured 
by  a  legitimate  representative  of  the  company  who  lias 
taken  out  the  necessary  State  license. 

Ilow  many  miles  in  a  year  of  kitc-heu  travel?  In 
New  Hampshire  the  figures  for  the  average  kitchen 
show  :  It  was  4J/>  steps  from  the  work  table  to  the 
sink ;  four  steps  from  the  work  table  to  the  stove ; 
10  steps  from  Hie  table  to  the  cellar  door;  six  steps 
from  the  table  to  the  kitchen  pantry;  and  9V&  steps 
to  the  dining  table.  The  average  height  of  the  work 
table  was  31  inches. 
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Milk  Association  Contracts 

Tf  we  sign  the  enclosed  contract  for  the  new  milk 
association,  conferring  such  extraordinary  powers  on  the 
management.,  what  protection  do  we  have?  n.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

Organized  society  seeks  to  protect  its  individual 
membership  in  a  constitution  definitely  expressing 
its  purposes  and  fundamental  policies.  This  charter 
also  outlines  the  form  of  government,  to  he  adopted 
and  defines  the  duties  and  authority  of  its  officers 
and  the  limitations  of  their  powers.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  usually  confines  itself  to  broad  lines  and  general 
principles,  but  provides  for  by-laws  to  define  in  de¬ 
tail  the  scope  of  operations  and  to  execute  the  pol¬ 
icies  under  the  broad  plan  of  the  constitution.  This 
is  a  duty  and  a  safeguard  for  rhe  membership. 
Usually  both  the  constitution  and  by-laws  are  prop¬ 
erly  worked  out  by  the  membership  and  approved 
before  officers  are  elected.  The  later  amendments 
are  also  made  and  approved  or  disapproved  by  the 
membership. 

These  instruments,  and  the  privilege  under  them 
of  every  member  to  -a  vote  are,  aside  from  general 
laws,  the  only  protection  of  the  members,  and  for 
this  reason  they  should  be  carefully  prepared  and 
zealously  guarded.  In  our  judgment  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  every  farm  organization  should  make  provis¬ 
ion  for  an  election  committee  to  he  elected  by  the 
membership,  and  a  system  should  he  provided  so  that 
every  member  would  have  the  privilege  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  secret  vote  by  ballot  for  officers  and 
policies.  Iieferendums  should  be  submitted  to  the 
members  on  important  questions. 

We  believe  this  voting  system  the  most  important 
provision  of  all.  It  is  the  one  and  only  protection 
the  individual  members  can  have  in  any  circumstance. 
It  insures  the  greatest  degree  of  support  for  the  man¬ 
agers.  and  for  the  policies  adopted.  Every  member 
will  respect  and  support  a  majority  decree.  It  holds 
the  confidence  and  the  interest  of  every  worth-while 
member,  avoids  suspicion  among  the  members,  and 
minimizes  extravagance  and  scandals  in  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

With  loose  organization  and  all  power  and  author¬ 
ity  in  the  management  there  is  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
travagance  and  waste  and  selfishness,  and  in  time 
these  are  sure  to  lead  to  scandal  and  failure.  Econ¬ 
omy,  vigilance  and  publicity  are  the  safeguards  of 
co-operation. 

To  provide  these  safeguards  and  protections  is  not 
the  function  of  the  officers  or  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  It  is  indeed  not  a  proper  function  for  them. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  themselves.  If  they 
neglect  it.  they  simply  neglect  a  responsibility  and 
invite  the  result  of  their  own  neglect.  It  is  a  proper 
question  for  the  local  branches. 


Wages  Paid  State  Road  Workers 

There  have  been  many  statements  about  the  wages 
paid  workmen  on  the  State  highways.  We  wrote 
the  State  Highway  Commission  about  it,  and  have 
received  the  following  letter: 

Laborers  who  work  upon  our  highways  are  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  prevailing  rates  in  the  many  locations 
where  highway  construction  is  under  way.  Phis  year 
both  this  department  and  the  contractors  have  not  been 
in  a  position  to  dictate  what  wage  they  will  pay.  It 
lias  been  impossible  to  get  as  many  men  to  work  on 
our  roads  as  was  necessary,  with  the  result  that  a 
good  deal  of  work  which  would  have  been  done  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  lias  been  left,  undone.  Contractors  all  over 
the  State  have  been  vicing  with  each  other  to  secure 
laborers,  and  in  several  instances  have  run  the  price 
up  beyond  what  it  should  have  been.  We  have  been 
doing  everything  possible  to  regulate  this  competitive 
bidding  for  labor  between  contractors  and  have  met 
with  considerable  success.  So  far  as  laborers  employed 
by  the  department  for  maintenance  work  are  concerned, 
we  have  been  short  all  Summer ;  nevertheless  we  have 
consistently  refused  to  raise  the  prices  for  labor  beyond 
those  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  locality. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  this  commission  abandoned 
its  11)110  program,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  our 
doing  tii is  was  in  order  to  protect  the  farmer  as  far 
as  possible.  .Inst  at  the  present  time  in  the  apple 
belts  of  this  State  the  farmer  is  paying  more  for  his 
labor  than  this  department  or  any  contractor  working 
for  the  department,  with  the  result  that  many  men 
working  on  highways  have  left  to  go  into  the  orchards, 
la  our  maintenance  work  the  cheapest  wage  which  wo 
could  get  a  man  for  this  year  was  $3.50  per  day,  but 
the  average  throughout  the  State  is  about  .$4  per  day, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  rate  paid  by  con¬ 
tractors.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  paying  as  high  as  80  cents  per  hour  for  labor. 
M  e  have  no  record  where  such  a  price  was  paid  in  any 
part  of  the  State.  fukd’k  Stuart  okeene. 


A  Back-to-the-Lander’s  Fruit 

I  am  endeavoring  to  sell  apples  direct  to  Brooklyn 
consumers,  and  the  names  enclosed  are  my  first  two 
easterners.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  The  I{.  N.-Y. 
coming  along  with  a  basket,  of  nice  Wagoner  anples 
aught  help  to  establish  a  warm  place  for  the  producer 
in  the  consumer’s  heart,  and  so  lead  to  further  orders. 
I  lio  small  fruit  dealers  in  Brooklyn  certainly  seem  to 
nave  both  the  producer  and  consumer  by  the  throat, 
Till  behooves  us  to  try  our  utmost  to  deal  direct. 
Although  my  motives  in  sending  those  subscriptions 
are  not  entirely  unselfish,  T  am  perfectly  willing  to  pass 
ine  idea  on  to  other  producers  for  what  it  is  worth. 


5 he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  orchard  is  steadily  improving,  and  promises  to  be 
self-supporting  from  now  on.  r.  a.  young. 

R.  N.  Y. — Mr.  Young  is  a  back-to-the-lander- — a 

mechanic  who  went  to  the  country,  bought  a  piece  of 
rough  land  and  planted  an  orchard.  He  had  to  go 
hack  to  the  city  now  and  then  while  the  apple  trees 
were  growing,  hut  lie  hung  on,  and  now  has  a  good 
orchard.  Having  lived  in  the  city  he  knows  how  to 
trade  with  city  people,  and  is  trying  to  sell  direct. 
We  must  all  come  to  it  or  near  to  it  sooner  or  later. 


New  York  Apple  Prices 

In  Western  New  York  several  sales  are  reported 
at  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel — grower  to  furnish  the  bar¬ 
rels.  Many  growers  have  no  barrels  in  stock,  and 
must  pay  at  least  $1.05  each.  No  definite  price  on 
cider  apples  has  yet  been  made.  Trices  for  “tree 
run”  fruit  are  reported  at  $1  per  hundred  for  Green¬ 
ings  and  $1.50  for  red  varieties.  From  Monroe 
County  a  sale  of  Twenty  Ounce  at  $1.50  per  hundred 
is  reported.  Not  much  demand  for  cider  apples  at 
40  cents. 

Buyers  are  visiting  the  growers  offering  from 
$3.75  to  $4.25  for  “A”  grade  fruit,  packed,  but  few 
growers  are  selling  Winter  fruit  at  this  price.  It 
is  reported  that  one  buyer  traveled  300  miles  one 
day,  and  only  purchased  two  small  lots. 

Conditions  in  ihe  Hudson  Valley  are  pretty  well 
presented  in  the  following  report  from  Columbia 
Conn  ty : 

The  farmers  who  have  barrels  and  storage  space  are 
putting  their  fruit  in  cold  storage,  expecting  a  better 
demand  later  in  the  season.  Cider  apples  are  selling  at 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  seen 
many  loads  going  to  the  cider  mills.  Yon  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  soine^  sales:  Two  thousand  barrels  good 
quality  fruit.  $4.50  f.  o.  b.  cars;  2.000  barrels  tree  run 
fruit,  two  inches  up,  ciders  out.  $3.75  per  barrel ;  grower 
picks,  furnishes  barrels  and  hauls;  buyer  packs;  there 
is  considerable  smaller-sized  fruit  in  this  orchard;  1,800 
barrels  Winter  fruit,  $4.50,  A  grade  fruit.  21/->  inches; 
1.000  barrels  Winter  fruit,  A  grade,  packed.  $2;  buyer 
furnishes  barrels;  SCO  barrels,  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Some 
local  sales  for  $1.50  per  barrel  for  the  fruit,  with  low 
quality  apples  out.  Farmers  who  are  shipping  A  grade 
fruit,  on  consignment  report  they  are  receiving  $5  to 
$6.50.  This,  of  course,  includes  expenses.  The  high 
quality  fruit  is  bringing  considerably  more  than  this. 
There  seems  to  be  less  difficulty  in  disposing  of  high- 
class  fruit.  From  these  typical  sales  you  will  see  the 
prices  vary.  There  has  been  a  considerable  movement 
of  export  apples  and  pears  from  this  section.  Net  re¬ 
turns  so  far  have  varied  from  $5  to  $6.  Many  growers, 
however,  are  reluctant  to  take  chances  on  losses  by 
export. 


Some  New  England  Apple  Prices 

V  out*  correspondent,  E.  I,  Farrington,  in  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Garden  Notes,”  in  recent  issue,  gives  a  rather  pessi¬ 
mistic  picture  of  the  apple  situation.  May  I  give  some 
facts  looking  the  other  way?  First,  I  have  not  heard  of 
“the  great  apple  crop,”  except  in  this  case,  though  sev¬ 
eral  in  our  vicinity  have  “some  apples”  this  year  as 
usual.  The  Baldwin  crop  is  called  light.  As  to  Graven- 
steins, .  my  own  have  sold,  hand-] ticked  No.  1.  from 
truck  in  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  almost  without 
exception  f<>r  $2.50  per  box,  packages  exchanged;  drops 
for  $2.  They  bring  now  (October  II  hand-picked,  tree 
inn,  over  $2  at  my  farm,  without  package. 

I  hear  of  Gravensteins  being  sold  at  curb  markets  by 
farmers  in  peck  quantities,  paper  bags,  at  $1.  equal  to 
$11  per  barrel.  McIntosh  is  worth  about  $3  per  box. 
tree  run.  at  the  farm,  no  packages.  Baldwins,  firsts 
and  seconds  together,  are  "being  engaged  at  from  $1  25 
to  $1  50  per  bushel,  no  packages.  With  trees  of  these 
several  sorts  netting,  in  some  instances,  $40  to  $50.  and 
sometimes  more,  we  are  here  not  feeling  pessimistic 
about  the  apple  situation,  though  the  market  has  had 
some  low  periods  owing  to  the  large  quantities  being 
shipped  in.  The  scab  on  McIntosh,  referred  to  as  a 
handicap  to  their  growth,  I  feel  personally  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Bordeaux  spray  at  the  pink  period.  For 
two  years  I  have  used  Pyrox  at  this  time,  and  have  had 
little  scab,  except  in  one  or  two  little  air  pockets  in 
the  orchard,  so  I  shall  hopefully  contiuue  this  practice, 
and  watch  results.  e.  f.  DICKINSON. 

Middlesex  Go'..  Mass. 

TF  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  must  remember  that  these 
prices  mean  direct  sales — that  is,  direct  to  the  consumer, 
or  with  only  one  handler  between.  They  cannot  be 
fairly  compared  with  prices  obtained  by  distant,  growers 
who  must,  ship  by  railroad  or  sell  to  “buyers.”  Mr. 
Dickinson  lives  not  over  25  miles  from  Boston. 


Fruit  Markets  in  Southeast  Michigan 

It  certainly  has  been  plain  all  along  that  the  farmer 
has  been,  discriminated  against,  and  also  that  his  lack 
of  organization  and  co-operation  lay  him  open  to  the 
underhand  dealings  of  a  group  of  men  who  prey  upon 
both  producer  and  consumer.  In  this  district  here  it 
was  very  evident  last  Spring  that  the  fruit  crop  would 
be  the  heaviest  in  years,  aud  still  no  extra  effort  was 
put  forth  to  see  that  the  proper  marketing  facilities 
were  obtainable.  At?  a  result  we  had  at  one  packing 
station  25.000  bushels  of  peaches  and  no  baskets  or 
cars.  At  another  they  dumped  10  big  truck  loads  of 
peaches  over  the  bank  of  the  river.  One  of  the  largest 
peach  growers  in  the  country  managed  by  a  supreme 
effort  to  get  20  cars  on  the  track  here,  only  to  find  that 
bis  shipment  of  baskets  had  fallen  through.  Besides 
this  they  are  forced  to  pay  $5.50  per  day  for  peach 
pickers,  besides  furnishing  meals,  and  still  they  caunot 
get  them  because  they  cannot  pay  the  wages  that  the 
foundries  and  factories  pay  here  in  the  cities.  Ev*m  the 
fruit  exchange  has  had  to  ship  peaches  in  apple  boxes, 
but  at  that,  the  independent  growers  are  weeping  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  in  the  exchange.  They  claim  that 
thousands  of  bushels  of  peaches  have  rotted  in  Chicago 
because  they  were  held  so  long  waiting  for  baskets  be¬ 
fore  being  shipped.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  the 
farmers  would  only  jump  into  the  organization  idet 
with  a  little  more  pep.  and  just  a  few  more  seasons  like 
this  one  will  serve  as  the  reonired  stimulus.  .t,  y. 


Why  Cattle  and  Men  are  “  Runts  ” 

The  following  is  an  open  letter  sent  by  Charles  E. 
Leach  of  Florida  to  Dr.  .T.  R.  Mohler  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It  is  in  reply  to  a  set 
of  questions  asking  for  the  causes  of  stunted  or 
“runty”  live  stock,  and  the  most  practical  methods 
of  prevention : 

INST  I- 1  If  ILN  T  FOOD. — This  is  the  principal 
cause  ot  the  stunted  livestock  in  the  Southwest.  There 
is  no  pait.  of  this  continent  where  it  is  possible  to  raise 
so  much  and  so  many  kinds  of  nutritious  forage  as  in 
the  Southwest,  and  there  is  no  section  where  so  little 
is  produced.  Ticks  are,  of  course,  a  great  handicap, 
but  they  are  by  uo  means  the  limiting  factor.  Cattle 
here  grow  well  and  get  fat.  in  spite  of  ticks,  when  they 
have,  plenty  of  feed,  and  purebreds,  born  and  bred  here, 
are  injured  no  more  by  ticks  than  are  the  native  cattle 
it  provided  with  sufficient  feed.  There  is  no  real  live 
stock  industry  in  the  Southeast,  and  there  never  will  be 
until  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to  raise  sufficient 
forage  to  maintain  their  stock  the  year  around.  It  is 
possible  here  to  have  green  and  luxuriant  pastures  every 
day  in  the  year. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  STOCK.— But  in  the 
Southeast  and  throughout  rhe  country  the  real  cause  of 
stunted  live  stock  is  stunted  men .  Except  iu  a  few 
favorable  localities  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  stunted  by  the  same  things  that  have  stunted 
their  live  stock.  Both  live  stock  and  farmers  have  been 
stunted  by  parasites  and  semi-starvation,  but  the 
farmers  have  also  been  stunted  bv  overwork,  isolation 
and  man’s  inhumanity  to  man."’  In  the  case  of  farmers 
generally  the  semi-starvation  has  been  more  mental  than 
physical,  but  in  many  sections,  and  iu  many  cases  in 
all  sections,  it  is  physical  as  well  as  mental.  There  are 
millions  of  farmers  in  this  country  who  are  under¬ 
nourished..  This  will  seem  incredible  to  the  town  dwel¬ 
lers,  but  it.  is  true.  This  semi-starvation  of  mind  and 
body  has  been  caused  by  the  horde  of  parasites  who  live 
•  ■ft.  the  farmers’  unremitting  toil.  From  every  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  of  farm  products  these  parasites 
suck  6o  cents. 

.THE  MIDDLEMAN. — The  man  who  said  “one  half 

the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives”  un¬ 
doubtedly  referred  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
V?  ,  .  *■  thnl-  was  said  before  our  population  was 
divided  into  three  parts — producers,  middlemen  and 
consumers.  The  middleman  is  the  only  man  who  really 
knows  now  both  the  producer  and  consumer  live  and 
lie  knows  how  he  live*?  himself.  He  lives  off  the  other 
oV ^tki r ds— al w ay s  playing  both  ends  against  the  mid¬ 
dle*  ihe  middlemen — a  small  fraction  of  the  great  horde 
of  middlemen — arc  necessary  and  perform  a  great  serv- 
but  it  is  only  u  world  of  fools  that  permits  one-third 
or  more  of  its  numbers  to. live  off  the  industry  and  labor 
<>c  the  balance — themselves  producing  nothing  and  ren¬ 
dering  no  necessary  service. 

BETTER  DISTRIBUTION  NEEDED.— There  is 
no  question  that,  with  a  proper  system  of  distribution 
and  marketing  of  farm  products  the  farmer  would  re- 
eeive  bo  per  ccut  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and  if  the 
farmer  did  get  his  65  per  cent  he  would  then  receive 
not  one  cent  more  than  he  earns  and  is  necessary  for  his 
proper,  development  and  the  development  of  his  farm 
including  better  sires  and  better  stock.  The  United 
states  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  of  the  States 
nave  done  wonderful  things  for  the  improvement  of  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  but  by  and  large  rhe  farmers 
of  this  country  have  not  been  enriched  bv  the  millions 
that  have  been  expended  by  these  great  institutions  and 
the  inadequately  compensated  labors  of  that  great  corps 
of  devoted  scientists  and  agricultural  experts  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  improvement  and  upbuilding  of 
our  great  fundamental  industrv.  Except  in  a  few 
isolated  sections  the  farmers  now  well  know  that  bv 
using  the  improved  methods  of  farming— careful  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  seed  bed.  lime,  good  seed,  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  legumes,  improved  machinery  and  tools,  rotation 
of  crops,  improved  live  stock,  destruction  of  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases,  and  all  the  concomitant  discov¬ 
eries  of  modern  agriculture,  they  cau  greatly  increase 
rhe  productiveness  of  their  farms,  ranches  and  planta¬ 
tions.  but  they  also  know  that  not  they,  the  producers, 
but  the  parasites  that  prey  upon  them  will  be  benefited 
by  this  increased  production. 

A  FIELD  FOR  HELPFULNESS. — If  this,  our 
great  aud  good  Government,  will  take  one  dollar  from 
each  one  hundred,  dollars  it  now  expends  in  teaching 
farmers  their  business  aud  will  spend  that  dollar  in 
producing  economical  methods  of  transportation,  distri¬ 
bution  and  sale  or  farm  products,  and  so  secure  for  the 
tanner  adequate  remuneration  for  liis  labor  and  a  fair 
return  ou  his  investment,  the  labors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  will  be  lightened  at  least  00  per  cent 
tor  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  doubt  00  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  be  onlv  too  glad 
to  change  their  scrubs  into  purebred  live  stock  if  they 
could  afford  to  do  so. 

WHY  SUPPORT  PARASITES  ?-Down  here,  in  the 
center  of  the  grear  Southeast,  in  this  naturally  won¬ 
derfully  productive  country  of  Northwest  Florida!  where 
■■very  prospect  pleases  the  eye  of  the  Northern  tourist 
aud  only  we  shiftless  farmers  are  vile,  we  could  produce 
a  thousand  times  as  many  meat  animals  as  we  do  but 
we  are  not  such  fools  as  you  might  think.  Bv  doubling 
■  ■nr  investment  ami  quadrupling  our  labors'  we  could 
add  materially. to  the  profits  of  the  middleman,  and  even 
create  more  middlemen.  But  we  view  life  much  as  one 
ot  our  negro  farmers  expressed  it.  A  tourist  asked  this 
black  man  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  more  Northern 
people  settle  around  Monticello. 

“No,  iinleedy,  busman!”  said  the  black.  “There  is 
more  wmte  folks  here  now  than  us  uiggers  can  support  ” 
You  may  think  from  the  mildly  critical  tone  of  this 
letter  that  the  writer  is  sore,  that  things  have  not  gone 
well  lately  on  (  herukec  I  arms,  but  you  would  be  quite 
wrong  in  tin<  conclusion.  Our  farm  is  prosperous  we 
use  the  most  improved  methods  of  farming— sometimes. 
Our  s’yes  are  all  registered  purebreds.  We  have  350 
load  of  stock,  and  none  of  our  calves  are  stunted  or  as 
you  term  it.  runty.  We  feed  them  on  kudzu.  and  so 
manage  to  raise  them  at  a  profit.  One-half  of  our 
neighbors  envy  ns  and  the  other  half  laugh  in  their 
sleeves,  because  they  kuow  that  in  the  end  all  our  extra 
labor  and  risk  and  care  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the 
middlemen,  for  to  make  our  farming  profitable  we  must 
do  like  all  so-called  successful  farmers — work  305  days 
a.  year.  Working  is  all  the  fun  we  have — we  have  no 
tune  for  indoor  pastime?.  Good  old  Matthew  Arnold 
must  have  had  the  farmer’s  treadmill  in  mind  when  he 
wrote : 


‘And  still  while  turns  this  wheel  invisible 
No  pause,  no  stop,  no  staying  place  can  bo; 
Who  mounts  may  fall,  who  falls  may  rise  again. 
The  wheel  goes  round  unceasingly.”  * 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Housekeeper’s  Epitaph 

Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always  was 
tired  ; 

She  lived  in  a  world  where  the  work 
wasn’t  hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were :  “Dear 
friends,  I  am  going 

Where  washing  ain’t  done,  nor  sweeping, 
nor  sowing ; 

But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my 
wishes. 

For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no 
washing  of  dishes ; 

I  go  where  loud  anthems  will  always  he 
ringing. 

But.  having  no  voice,  I’ll  get  clear  of  the 
singing. 

Don't  mourn  for  me  now,  don’t  mourn 
for  me  never, 

I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever.” 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  nut  coffee 
cake  is  sent  by  a  reader  who  praises  it 
very  highly.  It  is  not  new,  but  we  are 
unable  to  give  credit  to  its  original 
source :  Two  cups  flour,  three  lable- 
spdons  sugar,  three  tablespoons  chopped 
pecans,  one  and  one-lialf  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  one  and  one-half  tablespoon  currants, 
one-half  cup  milk,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-quar¬ 
ter  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon.  Mix  the 
cinnamon  with  a  tablespoon  and  a  half 
each  <rf  sugar  and  nuts  and  set  aside. 
Sift  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
the  remaining  tablespoonful  and  a  half 
of  sugar  into  a  bowl.  Bub  in  the  butter 
until  entirely  free  from  lumps,  and  stir 
in  the  currants  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nuts.  Add  the  milk  (using  a  little  more, 
if  necessary)  and  mix  quickly  into  a 
moderately  soft  dough.  Have  ready  a 
greased  baking  pan  about  six  by  ten 
inches ;  this  size  makes  a  cake  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  when  baked.  Drop  the 
dough  into  the  pan  and,  using  the  hand, 
well  floured,  press  out  lightly  and  quickly 
until  it  covers  the  bottom  in  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  This  method  is 
better  than  rolling  the  dough,  requires 
less  time,  fewer  utensils,  and  the  cake  is 
lighter.  Brush  the  top  with  water,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  the  mixture  of  cinnamon,  sugar 
and  nuts,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  Serve  hot,  using  a 
heated  knife  in  slicing  it. 

A  reader  at  Springfield.  Vt.,  writes 
uo  that  the  verses  headed  “The  Release,” 
given  in  our  issue  of  September  11,  are 
taken  from  the  poem,  “The  Red  River 
Vcyageur,”  by  John  Greenleaf  "Whittier. 
The  poem  was  quoted  by  Lady  Frances 
Balfour,  in  her  life  of  Dr.  Elsie  Inglis, 
the  heroic  Scotchwoman  whose  hospital 
unit  tAiled  with  such  unselfish  devotion 
to  relieve  suffering  in  Serbia. 


One  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  when 
her  icebox  becomes  shabby  she  paints 
the  interior  with  white  enamel  paint. 
This  is  a  wonderful  renovator  for  a  re¬ 
frigerator  of  the  old-fashioned  type  with 
zinc  interior.  The  interior  should  be 
well  scrubbed  first  with  hot  water  and 
any  preferred  cleansing  agent,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  before 
painting.  It  is  better  to  use  the  enamel 
only  on  the  inside,  but  if  the  outside  is 
to  be  painted  also  a  coat  of  ordinary 
white  paint  may  be  given  for  the  first 
coat,  thus  economizing  a  little  on  the 
enamel  paint,  which  is  more  expensive. 
"White  enamel  is  a  wonderful  help  in 
brightening  up  the  household. 

# 

There  are  two  subjects  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  brought  before  us  in  the  Fall — both 
of  vital  interest  to  farm  women.  One  is 
licw  to  interest,  amuse  and  instruct  young 
children  during  the  Winter;  the  other 
"what  women  may  do  to  earn  money  at 
home.  Any  hint  or  suggestion  that  may 
be  offered  in  these  lines  is  helpful.  If  a 
country  home  i«s  not  very  well  heated 
throughout,  it  is  hard  to  give  young  chil¬ 
dren  exercise  and  amusement  without 
“clutter”  in  the  living  rooms.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  their  amusements  are  not 
without  an  educational  side,  and  here  we 
find  the  value  of  kindergarten  games  and 
gifts.  As  for  the  matter  of  earning 
money  at  home,  it  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated  every  year.  It  is  always  the 
mother  who  gives  most  thought  to  this, 
for  she  knows  that  under  present  labor 


conditions  the  unpaid  daughter  who 
shares  the  family  work  with  little  material 
return  is  eager  to  leave  the  farm.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  farms  where 
daughters  have  a  businesslike  share  in 
the  work  and  the  returns,  receiving  a  rec¬ 
ognized  payment  for  special  work. 

,  * 

Cheap  Breakfast  Food  and  Drink 

Take  one  pint  of  wheat,  boil  hard  for 
40  minutes,  pour  off  the  water,  thus  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  strong,  woody  taste.  Now 
boil  until  it  all  pops  open,  say  two  hours, 
if  you  are  keeping  a  moderate  lire.  Eaten 
hot  with  cream  or  butter  and  a  little 
sugar,  it  is  a  luxury.  You  can  prepare 
enough  to  last  several  days  at  a  time  by 
keeping  it  cool.  It  is  the  food  of  the 
twentieth  century.  All  delicate,  feeble 
people  can  eat  it,  also  the  children.  It  is 
a  muscle  and  nerve  builder. 

If  you  have  whole  wheat,  you  can  crack 
it’  in  a  small  hand  mill  much  cheaper 
than  you  can  buy  cracked  wheat,  and  be 
sure  it  is  absolutely  pure.  Cracked 
wheat  may  be  served  as  a  breakfast  por¬ 
ridge.  It  is  made  by  stirring  half  a  pint 
of  cracked  wheat  into  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  add  half  a  teaspoon  salt,  and  cook 
coutinously  for  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours  in  a  double  boiler.  It  can  be 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


200.".  Coat  with  or 
without  applied  fae 
ing,  for  misses  and 
small  women,  10 
and  IS  years.  9709. 
15ox  plaited  skirt  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  1(5  and  IS 
years.  The  18-year 
size  will  require  8!1> 
yds.  of  material  3(1 
in.  wide.  2“<i  yds. 
44.  2>,  yds.  HI.  The 
10-year  size  skirt 
will  require  4 1  yds. 
of  material  3(5  in. 
wide,  3%  yds.  44  or 
54.  Width  at  the 
lower  edge.  3  yds.  4 
in.  20  rents  each. 


2010.  Dress  clos¬ 
ing  on  left  fronv,  34 
1,,  4  4  1  m-t .  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4:‘s  yds.  of 
material  30  or  44. 
3%  yds.  54.  Width 
of  skirt.  1  yd.  2(5  in. 
20  cents. 


2012.  Girl's  dress, 
S  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  3(5  in.  wide,  2 
yds.  44,  1%  yds.  54 
of  the  cheeked  ma¬ 
terial.  with  1  yd.  3'! 
or  44,  :Ji  yd.  54  of 
tin-  white  or  plain 
material  to  make  us 
illustrated.  20  cents. 


2028.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  1(5  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require 
yds.  of  material  30, 
44  or  54  In.  wide, 
with  1  yd.  3t;  in.  for 
the  trimming.  20 
cents. 


cooked  over  night  find  warmed  in  the 
morning.  It  can  be  eaten  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  syrup  or  honey. 

A  nice  pudding  may  be  made  from  a 
cupful  of  left-over  wheat.  Add  to  it  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  a  cupful  of  milk,  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  raisins. 
Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  warm  or  cold. 

Muffins  may  be  made  from  a  cupful  of 
cold  cracked  wheat,  one  cupful  of  milk, 
two  well-beaten  egg*,  a  cupful  of  flour 
and  a  tcaspoouful  of  baking  powder.  Bake 
for  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Delicious,  wholesome  coffee  substitute 
can  be  made  of  wheat,  much  cheaper 
than  purchased  grain  coffe.  Take  one 
quart  of  clean  wheat,  put  in  a  dripping 
pan  in  oven  and  roast  until  dark  brown 
Stir  often.  Be  sure  not  to  burn  it. 
When  quite  brown  add  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  molasses  and  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 


Make  that  chilly  room  comfortable 


A  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
will  drive  the  autumn  chill 
out  of  uncomfortable  rooms. 
It  is  so  convenient— easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  fill,  easy  to 
clean. 

It  is  ornamental  anywhere.  And 
it  burns  for  eight  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  good,  clean  Socony 
kerosene. 

Invest  in  a  Perfection  Heater 
today  and  enjoy  it  all  this  fall, 
next  winter  and  spring. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


Oil  Heaters 

STANDARD'  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer”— Insist  1 


Mantles  That  Last 

IpY  icENS  to" 

‘wBetterlight 

Reinforced  base  on  every 
Coleman  mantlo.  Stands  up 
under  rough  usage.  Outlasts 
all  others.  GiveB  the  most 
light.  Mado  in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory  by  special  patented  pro* 
eess.Price  per  doz. $1.60  net. If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you 

orderfronm«arestoffice,Dept.|j!>3 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wiekita  St.  Peel  Dallas  HHieta 
^  TelaVs  Lei  Aaaeiaa  Ckkngp 

Cuticura  Talcum 

Fascinatingly  Fragrant  " 

Always  Healthful 

Sample  freeof  Ootleura  Laboratorlei.Dept.U,  Malden, 
Mima.  Everywhere  26c.  _ 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  qver  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  SalicylieactcL 
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Army  Auction  Bargains 


-Tenis  -  $4.25  up 
Saddles  6.50  ” 

Uniforms  2.50  ” 
i  Slickers  1.85 

(Spring  Rem.  cl  -  30  single  .hot  rifle  fur  mod. I 
11*06  cartrlges.57.77  Ball  cart.  *3.50P<  r  1UO. 
■  15  acres  army  goods.  Large  lllu.trated  cy- 
*  eloped!  ft  reference  catalog-400  pagea-iseue  1920, 
mailed  60  cte.  New  Clraular  1  Oo. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway.  New  Vork 


C.W.Revolvers  $2.65  up 
Army  Haversacks  .15  ” 
Knapsacks  .75 " 
Army  Gun  Slings.  30 

iilnrU  shot  rifle  f< 


1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  = 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  hook  of  all  kinds 
I  “  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

”  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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FROM  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE 
LEAVING  BRIGHTNESS  AND  CLEANLINESS 

go  toe  WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

They  are  spry  and  catch  the  nimble  dollars. 
They  Save  the  Surface,  brighten  and  beautify. 

WALL  BRUSHES  •  FILLER  BRUSHES  •  STUCCO  BRUSHES’ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature  , 

JOHN  L.  WHITING -J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston. U.S. A. 

Brush  Manuferfurm  for  Over  IK)  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 
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butter ;  put  back  into  the  oven  and  roast 
and  stir  for  15  minutes.  When  finished 
it  should  be  rich  dark  brown.  Grind  in 
coffee  mill.  A  heaping  tablespoonful  be¬ 
fore  grinding  makes  two  cups.  If  en¬ 
closed  in  clean  cloth  sack  it  will  be  set¬ 
tled.  Use  cream  and  sugar  to  your  lik-' 
ing.  Invalids  and  children  can  drink  this 
with  no  barm  to  them. 

M.v  son  hand-picked  one  bushel  of 
wheat  and  ran  it  through  the  feed  mill. 
It  was  the  best  whole  wheat  flour  we 
ever  had  for  muffins,  for  pancakes  and 
bread.  For  the  bread,  take  one  egg.  one 
cup  sour  milk,  half-cup  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  of  salt,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one  and  one-half  cups  whole 
wheat  flour;  finish  with  white  flour.  Stir 
a  little  stiffen  than  cake,  bake  one  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Nuts  or  raisins  can 
be  added  for  a  change.  Wheat  can  be 
bought  from  farmers  or  at  grain  mills. 

MRS.  A.  L.  C. 


Apple  Butter  Without  Cider 

Not  everyone  has  boiled  cider  to  make 
old-fashioned  apple  butter.  This  method 
will  be  found  nearly  as  good,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  sugar :  Cook  a  large 
kettleful  of  well-flavored  apples,  the  same 
as  you  would  for  apple  sauce,  using  as 
little  water  as  possible.  As  it  cooks  down 
so  much  it  may  be  better  to  cook  it  in  two 
kettles,  and  then  put  all  into  one  that 
can  be  put  into  the  oven ;  or  it  may  be 
put  into  a  crock  of  convenient  size — one 
that  will  stand  the  heat.  Put  this  into 
the  oven  and  let  it  cook  down.  When  it 
begins  to  show  good  color,  sweeten  it  to 
taste.  The  amount  of  sugar  will  vary 
when  different  varieties  of  apples  are 
used.  Some  will  take  more  sugar  than 
others,  but.  any  kind  needs  very  little. 
After  putting  in  the  sugar  continue  to 
cook  it  down  till  thick,  and  of  a  good 
brown  color.  When  nearly  done  a  little 
of  your  favorite  spice  may  be  added  if 
you  wish.  This  needs  very  little  stirring. 
Se.t.  a  rack  under  the  kettle  to  prevent 
the  butter  from  burning  on  bottom.  Busy 
housewives  should  try  this  oven  method 
for  any  kind  of  “fruit  butter,”  as  it  does 
away  with  constant  stirring.  It  also  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor.  The  above  is  fine  with¬ 
out  spice.  MRS.  w.  D. 


Muskmelon  Butter 

Someone  asked  how  to  make  muskmelon 
butter.  Take  seeds  out,  peel,  cut  up  in 
fettle  you  will  cook  it  in.  Do  not  add 
any  water,  as  it  makes  plenty  of  liquid 
of  its  own.  Cook  all  the  juice  out.  thick 
as  you  want  your  butter  or  jam;  weigh. 
Having  weighed  the  vessel,  subtract  the 
difference ;  this  gives  you  an  idea  how 
much  sugar  to  use.  half  or  more,  to  suit 
the  taste.  Cook  sugar  down.  It  is  fine. 
We  cook  tomatoes  same  way,  only  we 
prefer  lemon  in  the  tomatoes.  Some  use 
spice.  MRS.  i.  s.  w. 


Sweet  Apple  Ways  and  Jelly  Com¬ 
binations 

Apples  are  an  abundant  crop  in  our 
county  this  Fall,  and  we  are  using  the 
sweet  ones  to  fill  our  empty  cans,  as  ber¬ 
ries  of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of 
strawberries,  are  a  complete  failure  here. 
This  is  due  to  the  heavy  snowfall  last 
Winter,  which  broke  down  the  canes  of 
the  wild  berries,  as  well  as  the  culti¬ 
vated  ones.  Sweet  apple©  combined  so 
well  with  other  fruits  in  making  sauce 
that  the  family  all  vote  for  the  apples  in 
place  of  berries  any  time. 

Sweet  apple  combined  with  quince  is 
an  old  standby,  and  I  will  give  my  rule 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  tried 
it.  To  seven  pounds  of  apples,  quartered, 
take  three  quinces;  pare  and  cut  in  small 
pieces,  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  cook 
until  the  apples  are  tender  and  can.  We 
cannot  always  find  the  quinces  in  our 
small  town  market,  and  so  we  sometimes 
use  lemon  instead.  This  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  sauce,  and  I  think  the  secret  of 
success  with  these  sauces  is  long,  slow 
cooking. 

We  have  a  quantity  of  plums  this  year, 
but  they  require  so  much  sugar  that  I  am 
using  sweet  apples  with  them  to  make 
the  sugar  go  farther.  I  take  eight  pounds 
of  plums,  eight  pounds  of  sugar  and  five 
pounds  of  sweet  apples ;  this  makes  a 
nice  lot  of  sauce,  and  fills  quite  a  few 
more  cans  than  the  plums  alone,  and  is 
really  better. 

1  have  a  delicious  cake  filling  which 
may  be  made  with  sweet  apples  and  put 
away  in  jelly  glasses,  and  it  will  keep 
any  length  of  time.  It  is  nice  for  mak¬ 
ing  sweet  sandwiches  too:  One  pound, 
figs,  one  pound  raisins,  three  pounds  sweet 
apples,  peeled  and  cored,  two  and  one-half 
pounds  sugar.  Place  apples  on  stove, 
cook  imtil  tender,  take  a  large  spoon  and 
mash  smooth  or  put  through  potato  ricer. 
Add  the  other  fruit  and  sugar  and  con¬ 
tinue  cooking  until  thick,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  burning,  l'ut  in  ©mall 
glassas.  cover  with  paraffin.  An  extra 
pound  or  two  of  raisins  used  in  place  of 
the  figs  makes  a  filling  almost  as  good 
ai>d  a  little  less  expensive. 

Elderberries  are  ripe ;  this  humble 
Perry  ls  q u  i to  despised  by  the  good  house¬ 
keeper©  of  the  neighborhood,  but  we  think 
i  'Vi  i  s  exceHeilt  pies,  quite  as  good  as 
uiekleberry.  Canned  by  mother’s  recipe 

j.  t'Jac'kberry  pickles,  it  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  pie  mate  mil  for  Winter. 
k  e\  on  pounds  elderberries,  three  pounds 
Higar.  one  cup  vinegar,  spices,  cinnamon, 
auspice,  cloves,  tablespoon  of  each,  tied 


in  a  small  bag  and  placed.'  in  the  kettle 
with  the  fruit.  Let  come  to  a  boil,  con¬ 
tinue  the  cooking  10  minutes  and  ©eai. 

Elderberry  juice  combined  with  apple 
juice  makes  nice  jelly ;  tastes  very  much 
like  blackberry  jelly. 

Small  wild  grapes,  which  so  many 
housekeepers  think  worthless,  make  fine 
jelly  when  combined  with  an  equal 
amount  of  apple  juice.  We  think  these 
combinations  much  better  than  either 
used  alone.  mrs.  gardener. 


A  Dark  Picture  of  Hospital  Care 

Having  heard  so  much  in  favor  of  hos¬ 
pitals  for  expectant  mothers,  I  think  it 
is  time  for  someone  to  speak  up  on  the 
other  side.  I  have  had  my  babies,  two 
at  home,  and  two  confinements  at  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Doubtless  it  is  as  good  or  better, 
and  possibly  cheaper  when  everything  is 
normal,  to  be  away  from  home,  and  if  one 
can  add  the  cost  of  a  trained  nurse,  in 
case  of  need,  the  hospital  is  all  right, 
but  much  more  expensive  than  home. 
But  unless  you  are  sure  that  you  will 
have  a  husky  baby,  find  out  just  how  well 
prepared  the  hospital  is  to  care  for  a 
delicate  or  premature  infant.  Have  they 
an  incubator  and  a  way  to  warm  the 
nursery  on  the  raw  days  that  come  in 
Summer?  Remember  hospitals  do  not 
use  woolen  band©,  shirts  and  petticoats, 
and  have  no  soft,  little  knit  blankets ; 
and  many  hospitals  do  not  allow  your 
baby  things  to  be  used  unless  you  have  a 
private  nurse. 

My  third  confinement  was  premature, 
seven  months,  and  twin  boys.  Both  were 
living  and  one  seemed  husky  enough, 
though  tiny;  the  other  was  not  quite  so 
©trong.  Remember.  I  was  in  one  of  the 
more  expensive  rooms,  in  a  big  hospital 
in  one  of  our  larger  Eastern  cities.  The 
day  was  raw,  as  days  so  often  are  in  the 
middle  of  September,  but  there  was  not 
a  warm  spot  in  all  the  hospital.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  I  had  insisted  on  a  private  nurse 
then,  and  that  the  babies  should  be  in 
my  room.  I  might  have  been  allowed  that 
privilege.  Then  they  could,  at  least,  have 
been  wrapped  in  my  ©oft  little  blankets, 
instead  of  the  folded  cotton  bed  blankets 


which  were  used.  It  is  a  rule  there  that 
the  baby  stays  in  the  nursery  12  hours, 
and  I  trustingly  let  them  go.  only  telling 
them  to  spare  no  expense  to  save  them 
both.  I  never  saw  my  babies  again.  Per¬ 
haps  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
at  home,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  they  had 
a  fair  chance.  Why  they  were  not  rolled 
in  cotton  batting  instead  of  tlioee  big 
blankets  and  why  the  stronger  one  was 
never  given  a  chance  to  try  at  the  breast, 
I  do  not  know.  I  was  too  heartbroken 
to  demand  the  reasons  after  it  was  too 
late.  At  home  they  could  have  had  warm 
air.  as  well  as  hot  water  bottles.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  hispitals  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  cases,  but  I  imagine  that 
mine  was  a  typical  case,  in  the  average 
hospital,  and  so  long  as  I  can  get  a  good, 
practical  nurse  my  future  babies  will  be 
born  at  home.  But  that  will  never  give 
me  back  my  so-long-hoped-for  twins. 

MRS.  b.  p.  s. 


Cleaning  an  Angora  Rug 

How  can  I  clean  an  Angora  rug?  I 
have  tried  gasoline,  but  that  fails  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result,  r.  a.  m. 

The  “Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
Formulas”  says  that  one  washing  with 
warm  (not  hot)  suds  will  not  harm  the 
skin  itself.  The  washing  should  be  doue 
quickly,  the  skin  well  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  and  dried  in  only  moderate 
warmth,  being  frequently  turned  and 
shaken.  The  skin  may  not  be  quite  as 
soft  after  the  washing,  but  there  will  be 
little  difference.  We  ©hould  prefer  a 
ends  made  with  borax  chips  or  some  other 
flake  soap  that  is  specially  recommended 
fur  delicate  fabrics,  making  a  good  suds 
and  doing  the  work  quickly  on  a  bright, 
windy  day,  free  from  frost. 


Batter  Pudding  with  Fruit 

A  simple,  whole©«mo  dessert,  easier  to 
make  and  to  digest  than  pie.  is  made 
thus :  Cream  one  tablespoon  of  shorten¬ 
ing  with  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  add 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  a  little  salt,  and 
two  cups  of  Hour  which  has  been  sifted 
together  with  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  a  square  cake  tin. 
Serve  individually  with  either  canned  or 
fresh  fruit,  on  squares  of  the  pudding. 
This  is  also  excellent  served  with  lemon 
or  orange  dressing,  and  is  delicious  when 

split  or  baked  in  thin  cakes,  but’' . d.  and 

put  together  with  fruit  like  shortcake. 
It  has  long  been  our  favorite  pie  substi¬ 
tute.  I  have  thought  of  naming  it  “Lib¬ 
erty  pudding”  or  “twentieth  century  des¬ 
sert.”  GENEVIEVE. 


FREE 


A  PRACTICAL 
REPAIR  BOOK 


Loose  Hammer 
Heads 

Smooth-On  lros 

Cement  No.  i  mixed 
to  a  thin  paste  tod 
applied  to  the  hin* 
die  immediately  he* 
fore  inserting  will 
keep  hammer  heads 
tight. 


Iron  Pipe 
J  Joints 

Hob  pint*  co  uni 

pipe*,  grernhouK- 
pipe*,  etc.  «re  » 
fly  made  abb 
Smooth-On  Iran  Ce¬ 
ment  Xo.  j— Hoi 
Joint  Cement.  For 
sale  by  Hirfwmr 
Mores. 

I  Leaky 
'  Radiators 

Wi  t  h  d  raw  die 
water  from  die, 
radiator,  then  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  leak 
Smooth-On  Iron 
Cement  No.  I 
mixed  with  water 
to  a  stiff  potty. 


No  matter  where  the  leak  or  break,  use  Smooth-On 
Iron  Cement.  It  will  save  you  dollars  in  home, 
stable  and  motor  repairs.  Makes  permanent 
repairs  quickly  and  easily  on  tanks,  pipes, 
stoves,  furnaces,  concrete,  household  articles,  / 
and  automobiles.  / 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  General  stores,  6-oz.  S 
can  30c.  1-lb.  can  50c.  By  mail  add  5c  for  / 

postage.  *  -  /  Smooth-On 

...  .  _  .  y  Mfg.  Co. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  (R),  illus-  S  ci*.  n.  j. 

trating  and  describing  hundreds  of  .'send  me  Free  Repair 
repairs.  ^  Book  IK),  as  advertised. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.  . 

^  AJibw . . . . 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  <CO  I  Q 
for  this  A  & 

fine  leather  shoe.  Re* 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charge*. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 


DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels— Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  It  Dissatisfied 


STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clintsn,  Mass. 


Indoor  Closet  $11.35 

Have  a  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  house 
anywhere  you  want  it.  The  Bennett  require 
no  plumbing.  Chemically  disinfected. 
Strongly  made  of  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
finished  wood  seat.  A  necessity  for  invalids. 

guaranteed  or  money  back, 
circular  sent  on  request. 
»EX3»KTT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept.) 

4,0  Main  Street  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  saeques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  C1TV 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered.  Direct  to  You” 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiih 

1  Put  a  Crimp  in  | 
1  High  Prices  I 

miiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 

Hit  profiteers  a  good  wallop  your¬ 
self  by  getting  the  Kalamazoo 
Catalog  quoting  “Direct-to- 
You”  prices  on  stoves,  furnaces, 
phonographs,  washing  machines, 
cream  separators,  sanitary  indoor 
closets,  paints,  roofing,  any  other 
household  necessities. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog 

today,  and  learn  how  thousands 
of  Kalamazoo  customers  are  sav¬ 
ing  money.  Quick 
shipment.  We  pay 
freight.  Cash  or 
easy  payments. 


Ask  far  Cadlog  Na.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
C0.t  Mfr*. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Easy  Payments 


1620 


October  1G,  1020 


The  RURAL.  N 
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The 

DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 


Pulso- Relay 

(The  Pulso-  Relay  is  not 
shown  in  the  part  of  the  Milker 
installation  pictured  here. 

It  is  placed  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  vacuum  pipe ) 

Absolute  regularity  of  action 
throughout  a  large  Milker  in¬ 
stallation  is  very  important  and 
necessary. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  large  barns,  and 
in  several  separate  barns,  only  one  power  unit  (the  De  Laval 
Pulso-Pump)  being  used.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
invention  of  the  Pulso-Relay;  a  small,  simple  device  which 
is  installed  at  regular  intervals  on  the  vacuum  pipe. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  »s  positive,  uniform  in  addon, 
and  requires  no  adjusting  of  any  kind.  It  is  faster,  more 
reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  stating  number  of  cows  being  milked 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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I  DISPERSION  SALE  [ 

~  of  the  ~ 

|  Delkendo  Herd  of  Big  Type  | 
|  Poland  China  Hogs  1 

—  Q  A  T  ITT*  A  r\  Tried  sowi,  bred  and  open  gilts,  boars  Q  A  II T?  A  T\  CCI  f  — 

—  OU  ready  (or  service  and  young  pigs  OVr  1  lGr\L/  iJLiLjL  — 

|  Wednesday ,  November  3,  1920  | 

1  AT  THE  FARM  AT  DOVER,  DELAWARE  1 

—  'I'he  greatest  offering  ever  to  go  under  the  hammer  in  the  east.  My  spring  litters  averaged  — 

—  over  3  pigs  to  the  litter  this  spring.  The  mothers  of  these  litters  are  mammoth  matrons  that  ~ 

—  will  mature  at  800  lbs.  and  better.  They  are  proven  producers  of  the  right  type  of  stuff  and  2Z 

—  have  their  whole  lives  of  usefulness  before  thorn.  They  carry  the  blood,  and  for  moat  part  “ 

—  are  sired  by  such  boars  as  the  Grand  Champion.  Orphan  Boh;  the  $30,000  I)'s  Clansman;  Orange  — 

—  Boy.  the  sire  of  the  $6o,0U0  The  Pickett:  Uerstdale  .lones,  the  world's  record  priced  boar  of  his  — 

~  day ;  Giant  Wonder  2d.  one  of  the  six  largest  boars  of  the  breed;  the  1,200  lbs.  Big  I.unker.  and  — 
3  other  of  the  breeds  most  famous  sires.  WUITK  FOB  OATAI.OGUK.  — 

COL.  BRENT  WOODMANSEE.  Auctioneer  = 

Send  bids  to  him  in  my  care  and  I  guarantee  that  they  will  be  treuied  honorably.  ~ 

=  J.  E.  WAY,  DOVER,  DELAWARE  = 
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DONEGAL  HERD  REG.  DUROCS 

Bred  Gilts  for  September  and  October  farroiv,  bred  to 
Donegal  Pathfinder  and  Pal's  Orion  Col.  2nd.  Service 
Boars  and  spring  Boar  pigs.  Big  Type.  Most  popular 
blood  lines.  Priced  right.  RAYMOND  I.  ZOOK,  R.  Na.  I.  Ml.  Jar.  Pa. 


Reg.  POLAND-CHINA  Sr’tti*,1; 

from  dams  weighing  to  800.  E.  Rowell,  Louisa,  \  iroikia 


IM*/  PnlonH  rhinac  are  t,1*‘  KKYNOTE  of  Success. 
Iriy  IU  Id  HU -bill  lids  The  Triumph  of  Breeding  with 
Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Or.  KNOX.  Oinburj.  Conn. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Karin  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Kluinington. 

Ulou  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANK1NS0N 

ind,lB  kb  rs'rKBK u  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer’s  Prieea.  K.  M.  KERN,  HprlBgvllle,  Ind. 

Hampshire  PIGS.  Boars.  *77.50  Sows,  SZS.S0.  Pair  unrelated, 
S57.50;  Trios,  S72.S0.  Gilt  &  bred  sows  on  application.  Prices 
include  registration.  PIEOMONf  HAMPSHIRE  FARM.  Raarland  HjC. 


EW- YORK  ER 

Cattle  at  the  Springfield  Show 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition,  as 
staged  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  itself.  It  is  clearly  the  only 
show  in  the  East  that  attracts  and  in¬ 
terests  those  who  believe  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  are  concerned  about  our 
live  stock  problems.  Six  years  ago  the 
National  Dairy  Show  was  held  at  Spring- 
field.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  take  a 
really  Western  show  into  Eastern  terri¬ 
tory,  and  it  met.  with  such  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  that  an  organization  was  framed, 
designed  to  make  permanent  arrange¬ 
ments  for  sin  Eastern  show.  The  expo¬ 
sition  as  now  controlled  is  only  three 
years  old,  and  few  of  us  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  and  expansion  that  it 
has  made.  Permanent  buildings  house 
practically  till  of  the  exhibits,  and  the 
whole  exhibition  is  administered  in  such 
an  efficient  manner  that  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  are  not  content  unless  the  de¬ 
sired  results  are  achieved. 

Live  stock  farming  in  the  East  is  gain¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  following.  Up  to  this 
time  dairying  has  sallied  forth  in  a  prac¬ 
tically  unmolested  field.  Discourage¬ 
ments  one  after  another  have  overtaken 
many  dairy  farmers,  and  many  of  them 
are  scanning  the  horizon  wondering  if 
there  is  any  other  phase  of  live  stock 
farming  that  would  be  less  confining  and 
offering  a  livelihood,  even  though  the  net 
returns  might  not  be  as  attractive.  It 
was  observed  that  when  the  dual-purpose 
or  beef  brands  of  cattle  were  being  shown 
there  was  a  very  great  interest  mani¬ 
fested.  The  milking  Shorhorns  have  al¬ 
ways  been  popular  in  New  England;  in 
fact,  it  is  their  native  heath  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  and  when  we 
realize  that  there  were  more  milking 
Shorthorns  exhibited  at  Springfield  than 
any  other  breed  of  cattle  we  are  prompted 
to’  recognize  their  popularity  in  New 
England.  .  .  ,  ^ 

A  foreign  judge  was  invited  to  make 
the  awards,  yet  earnest  comment  prompts 
the  .suggestion  that  lie  was  not  as  con¬ 
sistent  in  bis  plaeings.  nor  did  he  cling 
to  a  definite  type  as  persistently  as  did 
Sir.  Hobbs,  who  performed  the  same  task 
last  year.  Mr.  Atwater’s  method  was  to 
select  a  Shorthorn  first  of  all,  and  then 
look  for  milk-making  machinery.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  types  that  were  invariably 
selected  as  bis  tops  were  large  and 
smooth,  and  of  necessity  carried  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  flesh.  He  could  not  ex¬ 
cuse  the  bareness  on  the  back  of  a  bull  de¬ 
signed  to  head  a  herd  of  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  , 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
milking  Shorthorn  slmw  was  the  win¬ 
nings  made  by  the  Flintstone  Farm,  of 
Dalton.  Mass.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  three  years  ago  Flintstone  Farm 
bought  Knowsley’s  (lift  at  the  Pierre 
auction  at  Cranford,  N.  J.,  paying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000  for  this  animal. 
There  were  critics  who  contended  that  the 
bull  lacked  somewhat  in  scale  and  size, 
who  gave  him  credit  for  carrying  a  wealth 
of  natural  flesh,  and  credited  him  with 
breeding,  character  and  masculinity  that 
suggested  prepotency.  Mr.  Crane,  took 
this  animal  to  Dalton  and  used  him  as 
his  herd  sire.  The  results  have  been  truly 
gratifying.  With  a  single  exception  all 
of  the  animals  exhibited  by.  Flintstone 
Farm  were  sired  by  Knowsley’s  (lift,  and 
invariably  representatives  from  this  farm 
headed  their  classes  in  one,  two,  three 
order.  In  commenting  on  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  breeder  after  the  show  the 
foreign  judge  complimented  Mr.  Crane  on 
the  splendid  type  that  he  was  tying  to, 
and  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was 
not  dissimilar  to  the  most  popular  type  m 
England.  Mr.  Atwater  felt  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  affecting  milking  Shorthorns  in 
this  country  were  not  dissimilar  to  those 
presented  to  the  English  farmer  -l\  or 
‘24  years  ago,  and  lie  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  American  breeder  would  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  the  British 
farmer,  especially  if  he  would  cling  to  the 
popular  Shorthorn  type,  and  not  empha¬ 
size  too  drastically  the  quality  of  milk 
production. 

Unfortunately  there  were  more  tail- 
enders  in  the  milking  Shorthorn  classes 
than  ought  to  be  encountered  at  a  show 
of  this  character,  and  just  why  some 
breeders  insist  upon  exhibiting  animals 
that  ought  to  be  left  at  home  we  wero 
never  able  to  explain. 

J.  E.  and  C.  B.  Wade,  of  Orangeville, 
Ohio,  won  first  and  grand  champion  on 
their  aged  hull  Queenstou  Duke.  This 
white  bull  is  always  jit  home  in  the  show 
ring.  Unfortunately  his  owners  have  not 
exhibited  very  many  of  his  get.  The 
value  of  the  Dull  is  based  upon  wlmt  he 
dues  as  well  as  upon  what  lie  is.  Knows* 
ley’s  Gift  was  second,  lacking  the  size, 
scale  and  symmetry  that  the  old  hull  pre¬ 
sented.  In  the  two-year-old  class  Flint- 
stone  Model,  owned  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  headed  his  class, 
lie  is  a  bull  of  large  promise,  and  was 
exhibited  in  splendid  condition.  Flintstone 
Farm  won  first,  second  and  third  in  the 
next  class  on  hulls  sired  by  Knowsley’s 
(lift.  They  likewise  won  first  on  Flint¬ 
stone  Jewel  in  the  under  one  year  class. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  record  class 
of  milking  Shorthorns  was  paraded  when 
the  class  for  cows  five  years  old  and  over 
was  called.  The  regulations  provided 
that  cows  competing  in  this  class  must 
he  in  milk,  and  the  foreign  judge  went  a 
step  further  and  insisted  that  the  cows 
be  milked  out  in  the  ring,  pointing  out  that 
while  it  might  lie  possible  for  some 
judges  to  tell  whether  it  was  milk  or 
flesh  that  made  an  udder  shapely,  he 
(Continued  on  page  1024) 


Early  to  Market — Full  Weight 

51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 

Du  roc- Jersey  liogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  "Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable." 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association,  Dept.  140  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world— 12,  OOO  members 
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BERKSHIRES 

•*. 

Stones  Berkshires 


Prices  readjusted  to  conform 
to  present  condition  of  lower 
market.  We  offer 

100  August  and  September  Pigs 
50  Spring  and  Summer  Pigs 
30  Yearling  Sows  and 
40  Gilts  to  be  bred  in  November 
for  Early  1921  litters. 

Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 
Also  trios — 2  Sows  and  1  Boar 
unrelated.  All  at  reduced  prices. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  ::  New  York 


Laurelton  Farms 

Special 

Big  Berkshire  Gilts  bred  to 
Superior  Lad  Fourth-280931  at 
$100.00  each,  delivered.  These 
Gilts  are  close  kin  of  Baron 
Mastodon,  Grand  Champion 
at  the  recent  New  York  State 
Fair.  Also  young  pigs  of 
either  sex  for  sale. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Inc. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  line  strong;  Gills  fnrriAved 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Hoar  Tigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  I.,  liarkor,  Supt. 


^Choice  Berkshires-. 

Wfe  have  some  extra  nice  young 
hoars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Baron  Mastodon,  weighing  972  pounds.  Grand 
Champion  Boar  at  New  York  state  fair,  where 
lie  defeated  boars  that  have  won  at  several  of 
the  largest  western  state  fairs,  was  bred  by  us 
and  sold  when  six  months  old  for  $125.  We 
have  half  brothers  ami  sisters  of  this  boar  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H-  8-  HARPENDING.  Box  t  8.  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

♦ 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  well-bred  sows  and  sired  by  great  producing 
boars  ;  litters  so  far  average  over  nine.  Special 
price  of  I2.‘>  made  on  advance  orders  received  for 
next  fow  weeks  for  shipment  of  pigs  after  eight 
weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  PATMOOR  FARM,  Hurtileld,  N.  V. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

farrowed  April  8th,  1919.  Sired  by  Long  Baron  2nd; 
dam,  Double’s  Mina.  Weigh*  around  400  lbs.  $100. 
March  sows  from  nbove  Boar  and  Sallie  Premier. 
$40  each.  August  pigs,  either  sex,  $8  to  8 12  each. 

FRANK  L.  LANE.  Kdwardsvllle,  N.  V. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation  Special 
prices  on  Bred  sows  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  Sept  and  Oct. 
Also  on  boar  and  sow  pigs.  C»T  ROCK  FARM,  Wulwood,  M»n 


TUDIETV  DCDlfCUlDC  HHOAT8  for  feeders.  Breeding 
1  MKlr  1 1  DlKIvJHIKEi  sows  and  boars  from  #10 
up,  bused  on  age.  State  your  want*  clearly  first  letter. 
(JLOVEKDALB  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


BERKSHIRES  For  Sale  either  sex,  Masterpiece 

breeding.  $26  each.  O.  L.  EMORY.  Middlesex,  N.V. 


Shadow  Lane  Farm  Berkshires 

Bonking  orders  for  Sept,  plgu,  each.  (Jilts,  Hlgli 
wood  breeding.  lien.  MeEnteer,  Lumber  City.  I  »• 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Choice  Sow s  and 
Gilts  bred  for  spring  litter«.  Boars  ready  for  servlet*. 
Biff  Type  Berkshires.  Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledali.  Conn 


BUY  BIG  It  E  It  K  8  ll  I  It  EH.  Registered.  Special 
price  on  full  tiud  summer  gilts  and  one  really  gi  cha 
Boar.  All  Sim boleer  Blood.  M.  J.  KELLY,  HoneidaU,  P*.  **•  D  1 


BERKSHIRE  Money  Makers 

Registered,  mid  all  cholera  immuned  by  double 
treatment.  Select  lot — all  ages — noth  sexes.  Blood 
of  Lord  Premier’s  Successor  and  Rival’s  Champion 
Best.  Prompt  shipments.  Wo  oil  burn  II  »  1  * 
Farm,  F.  W.  SILCOCK.  Supt  .  R.  D.  No.  3.  Newburuh.  N  T. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 


Duroc-  Jerseys 

4  Boars 
4  Gilts 

3  Months  Old 

Tiy  my  Omit  TTcrii  Bonr  Table  Rock’s  Walt's 
Chief  from  ()i  imi  cherry  King  Dams.  Strain, 
Orion,  Colonel  ami  Crimson  Wonder.  Unusual 
ii|ii»>rtuuiiy.  #30.00  eni'li  if  Hold  within  SO  days, 
With  registration  papers  furnished. 

Henry  Haynes,  Jr.,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


We  Are  Offering 
at  Reduced  Prices 


For  a  iiinck  sale,  50  Renistered  Chester  White  Pins. 

:i  to  R  mots.  old.  line  type,  well  bred.  Also  li  Regislev- 
ed  Jersey  Heifers,  It)  ami  mos.  old, 

EUR II K A  STOCK  FARM 
Kilverd  Walter,  l»ept.  1C .  West  Chester, I’entiu. 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 

old,  #7.00  ;  Boars,  *0.00. 

6u  It  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  t  \  | 
registered  hoars.  They  have  the  hone,  hack,  mid  barrel 
or  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high 
Shipped  on  approval.  Day  C.  O.  I).,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Rank. 

SUBURBAN  I.IVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Wallhatn.  Mass. 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  hoars,  (i  f 
7  weeks  old,  #o.oo ;  r  to  m  «  eeks 
Superior  Cross  Bigs  are  the  i 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Males 

We  have  two  spring  males  sired  by  Wm.  A.  Jr, 
and  out  of  a  Trade  Winner  sow.  these  blood  lines 
are  of  the  best,  these  males  are  old  cnongh  for 
light  service.  We  also  have  onr  herd  sire,  farrow¬ 
ed  1918  for  sale,  to  prevent  inbreeding.  A  sure 
breeder,  sold  for  no  fault. 

Hldrl  View  Farm,  Box  1  1  0  R,  Mt.  Bethel,  l’a. 


HAMPSHIRE  Y!',  r's  Tles 

Every  one  a  rholoe  Individual  and  real  herd  headers. 
Price,  #75  each,  F.  O.  B.  your  station,  crate  and  Record 
Free.  Also  a  few  Sow-.  Priced  Right. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Stir  Route,  Cuba,  F.Y. 


HAMPSHIRES  of  Quality 

Eight-wks.-old  Registered  pigs,  either  sex,  $15  each: 
830  a  pair.  100-lb.  spring  boars,  §30  eneh.  Off-marked 
pigs  for  feeders,  $15  a  pah.  Express  prepaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  I».  Phillips,  North  East,  Penn. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  wti,eT,:l'7 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons. Two  Ked  Ribbons  nt*  I lm  autumn 
Fairs  tills  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHAttlES  H  D,v:[*t- 
HQWER,  Manager  Cedari  Farm.  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  (1RATT0N,  Proprietor 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

81  0  oar li;  si  8  pair;  826  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
sex.  All  stock  Reg.  free.  A.  A  MII0KK1.I,,  II  eut.ltoii,  V  V 

flhoolor  WhiloQ  There  Is  no  better  bred  boar  In  the 
UIIGolGl  minus  world  than  our  Victorious  Rajah.  R  la¬ 
wks.  pigs  for  sale.  SritlNO  Valuev  Eaum,  Muslims,  N.V. 


Reg 


.  0.1.  C.  PIGS  88.  Selected  Clies- 


_  ter  and  Berkshire 

pigs,  O-wks.-old.  $4.  TIIK  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalutlnr,  I'.. 


■ _ w  p  ry  f  ^  Better  pigs  nt 

^ ^  m  -La  V — r  ■  lower  prices. 
Either  sex  ready  to  ship.  IIRIHiaKKK  mtos..  Miiiimtown,  p.. 


|  g  lteg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  ami  Callaway  Edd. 


0  l.b.  8  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex.  #  in.  so  at  8- 
wk».  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneci  Fells,  N.V. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

special  SALE— 3  sows,  yearlings  and  older;  1  v r.-old 
hoar  ;  3  March  gilts  ;  weaned  pigs  of  e  tli  r  sex.  Double 
Immune  from  hog  cholera.  HQHMANN  BROTHERS,  Princeton.  N  J. 

Biff  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

For  naiii  ee  of  this  month  tOet.jl  will  sell  young  Pigsat 


F 

reduced  prices.  Now 
pig  or  a  pair  not  akin, 

G.  S.  HALL 


is  t  lie  time  to  buy  a  choice  Hear 
Write  mo  for  my  October  prices. 

•  Farmdale,  Ohio 


For  Sale — iU’Xlrty’  !PigS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  IS  71. 50  eneli. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Mule-Foot  hogs 

Knowlesville,  New  York 


HAROLD  PICKETT, 


SHEEP 


ForSale— Reg'.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Yearling  Ilum.-*,  vTyeurs-old.  Kama  ;  lambH.  Jam*  lamb?. 
Breeding  owes  all  ages.  C.  (2.  Ilou  er,  Lndlowvllle,  \.  v. 

SHROPSHIRES :  jaSSSW, 

Sin  d  by  *450  lb.  ini|K)rtetl  mm.  Also  yearling  and  olde  r 
Kwes.  Frkd  Van  Vlket  cS;  Sons  -  Loin,  Nkw  York 

For  Sale— S/x  Nice  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes 

Price,  $30  each.  All  of  good  ages  and  in  good  con* 
Shipped  to  please  yon. 

Willow  Crook,  New  York 


<1  i  Lion. 

P.  1).  KRAFT, 


23  ThS”S*h*  Shropshire  Sheep  and  6  Ewa  Lambs 

for  sale.  LYMAN  REED,  West  WiuUeltl,  N.  Y. 

Rotr  Shrnnvhirpl  JTieed  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Rum 
Hog.  0(11  U  fJa  II 1 1  Lambs,  woolud  from  iiukh  to  toes  ; 
quality  and  type.  Ewusulso.  LEROY  C.  BUWLR.  ludlawvilla,  N.Y. 


locust  Hill  Farm  Reg.  Delaine  Merinos 

are  bred  for  size,  constitution,  weight  and  quality  of 
lieeee.  Yearling  nuns  for  sole.  L.  M.  AUAMS,  EiqIs  Bnt'oe,  M  l. 

SALE  Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Ward  well  and  MoEweu  Hires. 

L,  M. COLBERT'S  SONS ,  East  Chatham,  New  York 

DegUtered  Sll  It  O  PKIMIt  IS.  Yearling  Rams  and 
II  Ewes  for  Mile.  H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi,  New  York 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  ‘Slf  ,,"7 

I.  '3  ami  17  mos.  Old,  0,1'.*  II.  W.  111811AM,  Uritj.lao  r,  P*. 

Must  Sell  flock  28  Reg.  Cheviot  Ewes  and  Rams 

Also  few  I'hoieo  Reg.  Cotswolds.  B.  W.  BRACE,  Albion.  N.  V. 

Re?.  Shrnnshirp  R  amo  H,ul  ew®8-  "dh  good  head  eov- 

'gS-OIIIUIJ&liUBnamS  erlng.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wil,o„,  N.V 

For  Sale  !h‘.¥:,,,AMP8UIKK  siikkp,  iumr  and 

Ul  OdIB  KWK8.  Apply  OPHIH  HUM.  Parch...,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


The  Ayrshire 

^dds  a-netfpWsureTo 
denying  by  me  Way  d  copes 
Wilk  adverse  conditions. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  WHY’ 

Ayrshire  RreedersAssogiation 

Brandon, 

a  _  Vermont. 

iLQ 


v 


iV 


GOATS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns, 


Dual  pur- 

v  pone,  hi  e4 

lor  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  DROVE  FARM.  Waihingliinollt.  N.  V. 


M 


liking  Shorthorns.  Everrtt  Fox,  I.OWKLI..  Mvss. 
bend  for  Biunplo  copy  of  ■■  The  Shorthorn  Il'aWd:” 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— One  Registered  Two-Year-Old 

Shropshire  Ram  and  Three  Yearlings 

Twelve  Shropshire  owes.  On  account  of  other  business- 
Price  reasonable  to  quickbuyer.  <i.  It.  SEELY,  (  br.tr r,  N.V. 


For  Sale-Flock  ^’"wruTc  Shropshires  Li"n,;!.n’ 

bouillet  and  Cheviots.  Mrs.  M.  G.  HAIGHT.  Blindlord.  Mass. 


FOR  HALE — ‘Z  Cheviot  Ruins,  tine  individuals. 
Price  JS'JO  ea.  R.  G.  GARDNER.  SO  NEW  BERLIN.  N.  V. 


1  llumpahlrr  registered  Rum.  «  vrs.  $»«;  25  young 
Sheep.  $12.  Worth  Kousy,  Route 2,  (  utsklll,  N.  Y  . 


;0R  8ALE— Iteg.  Oxford-Down  HI  CK  LA  M  Its. 

J.  YV.  Wilson  -  I'ittsmklp,  3Iai.sk 


For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1  and  Ji-yrfl.-oid.  Ewes  of  all  ages.  E.  E.  DORN.  BrsoLton.  N  T. 


‘dll  SALK.  Iteg.  Ilainp- hire  Sheep.  Rams  and  them 
Best,  breeding.  THOMAS  HASIMT.  Seneca.  Outaxe  Co..  N.  T. 


I  Have  a  Thousand  Sheep  “"1*  l‘l  100  Black  Face 

Cujoa  Come  and  make  your  selection. 

CWeS  STUART  R.  MANS  .  DERBY,  NEW  YORK 


Rambouilette,  Delaine,  Dorset,  Vv!e\wi"t  Rams 

A  Iso  Pathfinder  Duroo  of  both  sexes.  Extra  flue  young 
heal  >.  shipped  oil  approval,  §25.  NO  line  pigs  to  wha  t 
trom.  D.  H.  Townsend  C/  Sons,  Interlaken.  New  York 


FA  I  hi  HOLM  K 
Offers 

this  sc„  _ r  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

from  tlm  Itoyal  sli  >w  lit  Cardiff,  heads  the  ifoeL  .'  .Ulcl'  ess 

EARL  1>.  BROWN,  K.  I>  -No.  Z,  llion,  N.  Y. 


:  s onie 1  e x^cept i oiiau v  Fine  Hampshires 

hm-sou.  “  IttH  tlo,”  n, 3(J0-lh.  Import •  d  \«  arling  ram 


teg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  slm^Tow^wes 'iSfi 

Rain  Lambs  for  Sole.  ELJ.IS  T1UER,  Uladsto.sk,  N.J. 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  «4ile.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrytown,  N.  V..  Supl.  for  Wm.  Rockefeller 


:: 


HOLSTEINS 


180  Head  — Dispersal  Sale 

IV11'."1"  A'  R*,  on  my  hirin,  kuoirn  h«  the 

J?  1f!tcr ...  00,1  ’■  “pm,l  minutes  walk  from  llooslek 
Fulls  K.  |{.  Motion.  On  October  18,  eighty  choice 
High-grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cow  s  and  heifers  will 
sold.  UnOu toiler  lit.  my  emiro  herd  of  Kegister.  d 
Holsteins,  100  head  will  be  sold.  Fine  A.  It.  O.  cows, 
borne  granddaughters  of  King  Korndvke  Sadie  Vale. 
King  of  tho  1  onlines  and  Itag  Apple  fforndyko  8.  All 
animals  over  fi  months  tuberculin  tested.  Part  of  the 
eows  will  he  fresh  at  time  of  sale.  Write  for  catalogue 
IIANK  K1IMLEK,  Owner,  lltlONICK  FALI.H.N.T, 

cttll  SALK— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
Si  y^Mng  bulls  at  n  a^ouable  prices.  Apply 

FI, l  lim  it  KA KM,  lluuntsln  Itsle,  Sallbsa  t’o.,  Y. 

Purebr pH  Rbit  HnU(pin«  !l11  ;  either  sex ;  choice 

ruiBUIBU  riug.  no isieins  breeding.  High  Grade  11  ol- 

stem  calves,  either  sex,  F\  II.  Wood,  Portland,  N.  Y. 
Kt>ir.  HolNtein  HEIFER  CALF 

born  Sept.  It  1920  Nieely  marked  and  sired  bv  King  Maxie 
Seglst  adantha.  His  dam  producer!  tUto  lbs.  milk  m  7  days. 

1  ■  iee.ti.HI.  registered.  GEO.  E.  HOWfLl.SprueeF.,m.He«ell«.li.T. 
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F'  O  It 
BALE 

4-yr - - 

hilltui*  Filin, 


le  Guernsey 

.-old  Cow.  T 


“•y.Td°,d  One  Holstein 

'elephone  1784  Klmsfortl. 

Uartkdule,  TYcXoli.it.r  Co..  N.  1. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  aliases  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Rnoolavun  Farm  O,ror9  for  sale  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats. 
nUBBIdnll  ral  III  pure  bred  and  Grades.  Mdk  St.  ek. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn . 


MII.K  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg  $40  and  up.  Grades  $15  to  $110. 

S.  J.  SlmrplcN,  K.  I>.  5,  Morristown,  1’n. 


Econom 

^roduciioiv* 


gfGUERNSEYS^p^ 


Did  you  see  the  October  1  issue  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Journal?  If  not,  send  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  We  know  you  will  like  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  92.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  ns,  Rtating  what  yon  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset.  Mass. 


SUNNYS1DE  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

To  avoid  inbreeding,  we  offer  our  senior 
herd  sire,  Sultana’s  Governor  of  Wad- 
dington.  He  was  bred  in  West  Vivginia 
ami  is  strong  in  the  popular  Chene  blood. 

His  dam  lias  an  excellent  record,  also 
several  half  sisters  with  records  up  to 
over  700  lbs.  fat.  He  is  good  color,  sliow 
type  and  a  proven  breeder  from  a  tuber¬ 
culosis  free  herd.  For  (picture  and 
pedigree,  write:  — 

K.  II.  ALF'.XANIH'K,  I  NION  SPRING*.  N.Y. 

sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music's  Pimple  King,  out  of 
damson  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  #50  up.  A.  J.  F'KI.L,  Lunsdale,  I’u. 


Guernsey  Bulls— 4  Ready  for  Service Tyh,fo 

of  American  breeding  line-bred,  from  our  famous 
foundation  cow,  Duchess  of  Maple  How.  Prices 
moderate.  $200  upwards.  TABER  &  MIGNIM,  Cniile,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— m  tv  kosk  bi..o<i  Guernsey  Bulls 

Of  Border  Ituider.  BEIHANT  COLLEGE  FARM.  Betluny.  W  V.. 


For  Stile— Guernsev  Bvill 
No.  45  01.  Mosher’S  Patriot  of  I  (ellwand;  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Masher's  Elsie’s  May  King.  Pam:  Rival's 

Water  witch  of  Pell  wood.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  n.  y. 


STANN0X  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  it  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd  Prices 
from  #150  #200,  Write  for  extended  ,  '  igree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holligton,  Massachusetts 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
eoriBtitutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 
SHiTHVnxn  Flats,  Ohknango  Co.,  Nkw  York 

For  Sale — 10  Head  of  Registered  Guernseys 

MASHER  SEQUEL  STRAIN 

Address— W.  H.  Sutherland  De  Lancey,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean ,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dams  thatNvill  lie  tested.  Write  f.  r  sales  list 
and  I'edigrees.  w#w#  M|RT  F4RMS<  J7  s  3?d  t|  pb||ll  Rt 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


How  a  Purebred  Holstein 
Bull  will  Make  Money 
for  You 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  recently 
conducted  an  experiment  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  L.  S.  Gillette.  A  purebred  Holstein 
bull  was  mated  to  scrub  cows  and  the  re- 
suiting  heifers  were  bred  to  another  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  bull. 

Here's  what  happened — 

Dams  average  yield,  3,255  lbs.  of  milk. 
1G1  lbs.  of  fat. 

Daughters  average  yield,  6,313  lbs.  of 
milk,  261  lbs.  of  fat. 

Granddaughters  average  yield,  11,295  lbs. 
of  milk,  d.'tl  lbs.  of  fat. 

In  other  words,  the  daughters  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  bull  averaged: 

94'  r  MOUK  MII.K 
62 Cc  MORE  FAT 

than  their  dams,  and  his  granddaughters 
averaged 

24.V.&  MORE  MILK 
1 68 %  MORE  FAT 
than  tile  original  scrub  dams. 

The  short  cut  to  greater  dairy  profits  is  a. 
purebred  Holstein  bull. 

Think  it  over. 

Send  for  free  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cosvs.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOK  SALE 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Broad  Meadow  Monarch  Walker,  17  mos.  old 
Sire— Urn  Mighty  Monarch.  Dam— Duchess 
i)e  kol  Korudyke  Walker  2d.  Price,  S500. 

JOSEPH  L.  STEELE,  Ossining,  N.  Y, 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S 

Heiter  t. lives,  $.>0  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

Rep:,  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 

the  land  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 

Labor,  k  A  KLINGER.  Mousey,  N.Y.  “Phone  Conn.’' 

IJoIsteln-f  rtewlan  llelter  mid  Hull  ('alien.  Pure  bred  register- 
11  eil  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  F«RMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  B.T. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champ;on  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  al  auction  lor  S7.500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor's  Jolly  » 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms.  Highland.  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  KING  SEGIS  BREEDING 

Here  is  a  Bhow  bull  bora  in  March  whose 
Biro  in  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  u 
.SMb.  daughter  of  KING  SKGIS.  Hi*  dam 
in  bv  a  »uu  of  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC 
ALCAKTKA,  who  combine*  in  the  closest 
degree  the  blood  of  ull  the  great  found¬ 
ation  bulls 

Write  for  prices  arid  pedigrees 

Q.  G.  Burlinuamo,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Cnzonovia,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro- 
not»*is.  I  have  50  registered 
uolfer  ealven,  \\  to  10  mo**,  old, 
SI  OO  each  for  the  lot  ;  choice, 
i  1  25  80  registered  and  high 

eows,  heifers  and  bulls,  ear  of 
any  ago  fhsfc  you  want.  ^ 
H  ’lst-ein  heifer  cMves.  $20 
each,  express  |>aid»  In  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.V. 


w 


ANTED—  Holstein  Bull,  about  18  mos.  old  ;  ready  for 
service.  Advshtiskk  TSUft,  car#  RUB4L  Nkw-Yohkkr 


HAF4RM#N  JERSEY S 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  11C  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

“Financial  King" Sire;  It. of  M. dams. all  ages, 
male  and  females,  at  attractive  prices. 

Highland  Farms.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

sale  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

Ready  for  service.  Irene's  King  Pogis.  Jacaba  Irene, 
Pogis  Irene  2nd  and  Imp  Golden  Fern  I, an.  Finan¬ 
cial  King  blood.  Tuberculin  tested  WOOBBUHN  HAIL 
FARM,  F.  W.  SILCOCK,  Supl  ,  R  0.  No  3.  Newburgh.  N  V. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

AI,L  AGES.  Oil  account  of  being  unable  to  se“  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARGES  G.  FOSTER.  1*. 
O.  Hovl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


pOR  SALK — John  Benin*  of  A rrowpoint,  A  line  two- 
•  year  old  REGISTERED  IERSEY  BULL.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  #180  C.  O.  STILLSON.  Stennoy  Depot,  Conn. 

Rep.  JIRSKV  BULL  CALVES 

Jersey  blood.  <A5O.0O  each,  as  I  am  short  of  room. 

Leon  P.  Stratton,  Clover  Farm.  Monticello,  N.Y. 
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Gentlemen:  —  Y our  Suction-feed 
Separator  is  a  wonderful  machine. 

It  skims  clean  at  any  speed,  is  easy 
to  clean,  runs  smoothly,  oils  itself 
without  mussiness,  and  delivers 
cream  of  even  density  at  all  speeds. 

It  never  gets  out  of  balance  as  the 
disc-bowls  do.  • 

I  cheerfully  recommend  the 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  to  anyone 
wanting  the  best  cream  separator 
on  earth . 

Yours  very  truly, 

C Signed )  L.  C.  SWEET 

Alden,  Minn. 


•TN/TR‘  ^weet  s  letter  covered  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
advantages  so  definitely  from  the  actual  user’s 
viewpoint,  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  several  thousand 
other  users  of  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator. 
Each  user  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  letter.  The 
response  was  unanimous: — “We  say  the  same.” 

One  type  of  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator  is  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  with  current  from  farm  lighting  system. 

It  is  costing  you  more  to  be  without  the  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  than  it  would  to  buy  one.  Write  for  catalogue,  addressing 
nearest  office.  Dept.  12 


Br 


SUCTION -FEED 
CREAM'  SEPARATOR 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 
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“There  are  no  aubsti-  [Ji 

tutes  for  dairy  foods.  ”  j| 
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Skims 
clean 
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speed 
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ABSORBINe 

TRAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligament*, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
f  1.2S  a  bottle  u  dealer!  or  delivered.  Book  ‘‘Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  bpnngtleld,  Maas. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
tour  Horse 


$3.25  BOX 

|«*rant**d  to  ftv# 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1*10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  Lax. 

AGENTS  ^7**  Postpaid  os  receipt  of  price. 
WANTED  A~~  V  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

MlHEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEOT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 


WMtefor  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds-  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO«  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  lit. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fattening  Old  Cow 

Would  you  give  me  ration  for  fatten¬ 
ing  an  old  farrow  cow?  She  gives  only 
six  quarts  milk  per  day.  Should  I  dry 
her  up  before  feeding  grain  or  keep  on 
milking,  and  what  *>hall  I  feed  in  grain ? 
I  have  rye  and  corn,  but  want  to  fatten 
her  quickly.  Shall  I  let  her  run  in  pas¬ 
ture  while  feeding  grain  or  put  her  in  a 
stall  and  keep  her  there  until  in  good 
condition?  .t.  k.  s. 

New  York. 

There  would  he  an  advantage  in  drying 
off  your  dairy  row  if  it  is  desired  to  fat¬ 
ten  her  for  beef.  Oftentimes  heavy  milk¬ 
ers  persist  in  their  milk  flow,  but  one 
could  not  expect  them  to  produce  milk 
and  at  the  same  time  put  on  the  same 
amount  of  flesh.  Deny  her  all  grain  for 
several  days,  allowing  her  to  have  some 
poor  hay  or  stalks  for  roughage,  and  by 
milking  her  every  other  day  and  later 
every  two  or  three  days,  the  flow  of  milk 
will  soon  cease.  After  the  udder  is  fairly 
free  from  congestion,  gradually  introduce 
a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  rye  and  beet  pulp,  to  which  has 
been  added  about  10  per  cent  of  oilmen]. 
Start  with  4  lbs.  a  day  of  this  mixture 
and  increase  the  amount  a  half-pound  a 
day  until  the  cow  is  consuming  10  or  111 
lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  Hold  here  at  this 
amount  for  the  next  week,  after  which 
the  amount  might  be  gradually  increased 
at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  pet- 
day  until  the  cow  has  been  on  the  grain 
ration  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  she  could  be  given  more 
grain  if  she  would  consume  it:  in  fact.  1 
should  feed  her  all  of  this  mixture  that 
she  would  clean  up  with  relish  twice 
daily. 

Often  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
fattening  old  cows,  and  even  though  they 
consume  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
grain  and  devour  a  lot  <>f  roughage,  they 
fail  to  put  on  fleoh.  If  this  condition 
prevails  in  the  cow  you  describe,  I  would 
advise  selling  her  for  what  you  can  get 
from  the  butcher  rather  than  waste  a  lot 
of  time  and  a  lot  of  high-priced  feed  in 
trying  to  fatten  a  dairy  animal.  If  there 
is  good  feed  in  the  pasture  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  to  let  her  run  out  to  grass 
during  the  fattening  period,  although  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  after  the  grass 
is  frosted,  it  is  likely  to  be  washy  and 
very  little  would  be  gamed  by  letting 
her  have  access  to  this  laxative  feed. 
After  the  middle  of  October  or  the  first 
of  November  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to 
confine  her  in  a  well-bedded  stall  and  fat¬ 
ten  her  under  these  conditions.  1  have 
suggested  beet  pulp,  as  it  is  a  succulent 
feed,  and  is  known  materially  to  aid  di¬ 
gestion. 

Selling  Milk  to  Calves 

For  the  past  live  years  we  have  been 
raising  family  cows,  grade  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  as  a  rule,  and  have  made  good  at 
it.  Recently  the  scarcity  of  help  makes 
it  hard  to  get  good,  clean  milkers,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  fatten  veal 
calves  for  the  market  on  our  cows  rather 
than  have  them  half  milked,  as  they 
sometimes  are.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  on  our  cows?  Some  tell  me  it  in¬ 
jures  a  cow  greatly  to  keep  a  calf  on  her 
until  large  enough  to  veal.  I)o  you  think 
so?  Can  make  a  very  good  profit  and 
make  it  easily,  but  do  not  wish  to  do  our 
cows  any  harm.  ii.  u.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  fattening  of  veal  calves 
on  nurse  cows,  and  using  these  same  cows 
later  on.  or  during  a  successive  lactation 
period  as  milch  cows.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  many  instances  that  cows  will 
go  dry  at  an  earlier  period  when  the 
calves  are  allowed  to  suck  titan  when  they 
are  regularly  milked  out  by  hand.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  instinct  of  the  mother  to  wean  her 
calves  when  they  are  old  enough  to  look 
Dut  for  themselves. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  teats 
have  been  injured  by  the  sucking  calves, 
either  from  biting  or  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  teats  are  left  moist  during  cold 
weather,  and  frequently  are  frozen  if  the 
cows  are  turned  out  into  the  open.  Rather 
than  permit  the  calves  to  run  with  the 
cows,  a  better  practice  follows  the  plan 
of  keeping  the  calv.es  confined  in  well- 
bedded  box  stalls,  and  putting  the  cow 
into  these  stalls  to  be  nursed  out  twice 
daily. 


Unadilla 

Convenience 

The  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  a  perfect  silo,  but  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  No  one 
knows  better  the  value  of 
the  unique  Unadilla  ladder 
than  the  man  who  has  had 
to  be  without  it. 

Those  who  have  used  Unadillas 
would  never  be  without  its  con¬ 
veniences.  which  can  only  be  had 
in  the  Unadilla. 

Send  for  the  big,  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  Unadilla  Catalog.  Write  for 
our  special  discount  for  early 
orders  and  open  territory  where 
good  agents  are  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Silos  At  Half  Price 

I  must  clear  my  present  ware¬ 
house  before  winter.  About  200 
silos  left,  which  1  will- sell  at  half 
price  as  long  as  they  last.  Silos 
are  well-known  make,  new,  built 
of  genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir,  and 
absolutely  first-class  in  every  way. 

You  have  as  good  a  chance  at 
these  as  anyone  else  if  you  get 
your  order  in  before  they  are  gone. 

No  partiality  shown  big  buyers. 
Everybody  treated  fairly.  Orders 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Graylaton  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question*' 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9.  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Welded 


Steel  Troughs 

and 

Hog  Scalders 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

BAUSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Bauaman  (Lancaster  Co.).  Penn  a. 


Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
close  skimming.  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  guaranteed  •  T  _ 

lifetime  agalnat  defects  in  material  and  work*— 
maushlp.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sues  up  to 
No.  8  shown  here;  sold  oo 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

end  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  moro  by  what  they  aave.  Foetal  brings  r  roe 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tbs  manufacture- 
and  save  money. 

AJLBAUQH -DOVER  CO-  2171  ManteMW-  tMtm 
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Usually  in  dairies  where  calves  are  fat¬ 
tened  they  let  their  poorer  cows  or  those 
they  intend  to  sell  for  beef  or  bologna 
nurse  the  calves,  and  do  not  permit  theii 
good  cows  to  be  milked  out  in  this  way. 
If  the  plans  you  have  in  mind  suggest  a 
continuation  of  this  practice,  then  it 
might  be  safely  followed,  but  if  it  is  only 
a  temporary  makeshift.  I  should  say  that1 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  your  sug-l 
gestion.  In  other  words,  if  the  cows  you 
propose  to  let.  the  calves  suck  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  milked  during  their  next  or  some 
successive  lactation  period,  you  would 
find  that  a  number  of  the  cows  would 
develop  unsound  udders,  and  that  they 
might  not  milk  as  persistently  as  before. 
It  would  not  make  as  much  difference 
with  older  cows  as  with  heifers  with  their 
first  or  second  calf.  We  are  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
hire  men  to  milk  cows  at  the  present 
time ;  nevei-theless  you  do  take  chances 
of  ruining  some  of  the  cows  if  large 
calves  are  allowed  to  nurse  them. 

Ration  with  Skim-milk 

I  have  30  Guernsey  cows  and  am  sell¬ 
ing  butter.  I  wish  to  feed  the  skim-milk 
to  the  pigs.  What  is  the  cheapest  ration 
to  supplement  this  skim-milk?  Is  there 
any  better  ration  than  3  lbs.  of  skim1 
milk  to  1  lb.  of  corn?  H.  K.  M. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  can  suggest  no  better  combination 
for  fattening  pigs  than  the  one  you  have 
suggested,  viz.,  skim-milk  and  corn.  If 
you  have  an  abundance  of  skim-milk  you 
might  allow  as  much  as  5  lbs.  of  milk 
for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  If. 
however,  hominy  meal  is  less  expensive, 
pound  for  pound,  than  shelled  corn  or 
cornmeal,  it  could  be  substituted  pound 
for  pound.  Without  hominy,  however, 
it  would  be  well  to  mix,  say,  20  per  cent 
of  either  ground  oats  or  ground  barley, 
for  it  is  less  palatable  than  a  straight 
corn  ration.  If  the  pigs  weigh  more  than 
74  lbs.,  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn  would 
be  quite  as  useful  as  the  meal ;  in  fact 
I  prefer  shelled  corn  to  chopped  feed,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it.  is  more  palatable  and  loss 
likely  to  become  rancid. 

In  certain  sections  of  South  Jersey  thev 
use  a  combination  of  blackstrap  molasses 
and  ground  rye,  supplemented  with  di 
gester  tankage  or  skim-milk  as  a  suitable 

p 

ration  for  fattening  pigs.  There  are 
conditions  under  which  this  ration  might 
less  expensive  than  a  straight  corn 
diet.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
market  prices  of  the  various  grades. 

Whei’e  a  straight  ration  of  cornmeal 
and  skim-milk  is  used  in  fattening  pigs,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  before  the  animals 
at  all  times  a  mineral  mixture  carrying 
such  materials  as  salt,  charcoal,  bone- 
meal  and  sulphur  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  growing  animals  are  generously 
supplied  with  the  necessary  phosphates 

Beggarweed  for  Hay 

On  looking  over  my  agricultural  text¬ 
book  I  notice  beggarweed  hay  given  00.8 
dry  matter,  0.8  protein,  42.8  carbohy¬ 
drates,  1.6  fat.  As  beggarweed  grows 
wild  here,  I  wish  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  cut  for  hay?  . 

Arkansas.  R.  D. 

The  late  Joseph  E.  Wing,  the  ardent 
Alfalfa  enthusiast,  was  a  very  careful 
observer  and  student  of  grasses  suitable 
for  pasture  and  for  meadow  use.  In 
speaking  of  beggarweed  we  quote  him  as 
follows: 

Beggarweed,  sometimes  called  Florida 
clover,  is  a  valuable  hay  crop ;  but  it 
is  not  grown  so  extensively  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  the  fields  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  the  crops  are  being  cul¬ 
tivated ;  but,  like  crab  grass,  it  springs 
up  quickly  when  cultivation  ceases.  To 
make  the  best  quality  of  hay.  beggarweed 
should  be  cut  before  the  stems  beconm 
hard  and  woody.  After  such  crops  as 
oats,  melons,  cabbage  aud  cucumber?,  two 
good  crops  of  beggarweed  can  be  secured. 
If  the  first  crop  be  cut  as  early  as  tin* 
first  week  in  August,  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  a  second  cutting. 

If,  as  you  have  indicated,  beggarweed 
grows  naturally  in  your  district,  there  is 

no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  more 
extensively  for  hay.  As  the  analysis 
shows,  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
common  varieties  of  grasses  used  in  our 
permanent  meadows.  We  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  beggarweed  hay. 
hut  since  it  grows  vigorously  and  under 
the  conditions  suggested,'  where  you  could 
harvest  two  crops  during  the  same  season 
without  planting,  we  know  of  no  reason 
why  this  volunteer  crop  should  not  be 
cut  and  made  into  hay. 


"My  13  year  old  son  milks  the  cows  with  the  Perfection  as  well  as  I  can  and  is  back 
in  the  house  in  one  hour  from  the  time  he  leaves  it.”  — V.  D.  Cummings. 


Interest  Your  Boy  In  Milking 


TYID  you  ever  notice  the  in- 
^  terest  your  boy  takes  in 
fine  machinery  ?  Why  not 
use  that  interest  to  solve  your 
milking  problem. 


With  a  Perfection  your 
young  son  can  save  you  the 
wages  of  one  or  two  men. 
Perfection  more  than  pays  for 
itself  each  year  in  the  wages 
it  saves. 


and  he  has  the  best  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machinery  to  work  with. 
And  he  will  do  a  better  job  of 
milking  when  he  milks  the 
Perfection  way,  because  Per¬ 
fection  milks  nature’s  way. 

Perfection’s  gentle  suction 
followed  by  a  downward 
squeeze  and  a  period  of  rest 
duplicates  perfectly  the  action 
of  the  calf. 


Get  a  Perfection  and  inter¬ 
est  your  boy  in  being  an  up 
to  date  dairy  farmer.  He  will 
like  the  farm  and  be  glad  to 
stay  when  the  drudgery  is  gone 


Send  For  Catalog 

Write  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  Perfection  owners  near  you.  We’ll 
also  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  book, 
”What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know.” 
Why  milk  by  band? 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Different  kinds  of  roughage  vary  widely  in  nutritive  value  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
both  roughage  and  concentrates  that  are  fed  to  form  a  balanced  ration,  the  nutritive  standard 
of  the  concentrate  must  vary  with  variations  in  the  roughage. 

Simply  feeding  more  or  less  of  the  same  grain  will  not  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  possible 
in  this  way  to  furnish  the  right  amount  of  protein,  but  in  doing  so  the  heat  and  energy  food  is 
thrown  out  of  proportion,  and  heat  and  energy  food,  and  other  nutrients  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  protein.  Proper  balance  of  all  is  imperative  for  best  results. 


TI-OGA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


has  classified  different  kinds  of  roughage  according  to  nutritive  value  and  prepared  a  feed  to 
form  a  balance  with  each  class. 


Red  Brand 

TI-OGA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage: Silage,  Pas¬ 
turage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 


White  Brand 
TI-0_GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 
Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 


Blue  Brand 
TI-OGA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein 
dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  in  the 
same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get  more  money  from  your  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
to  balance  your  roughage,  advise  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  some 
nearby  dealer  to  supply  you. 

Send  for  the  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  booklet  which  tells  you 
how  to  change  from  one  kind  of  roughage  to  another  without 
unbalancing  the  ration  or  decreasing  the  milk  yield. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through:  < 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

Tl-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
-  Horses). 


The 
FRICK 
is  “An 
Honest-to- 
Goodness  ”  T r actor — 

That’s  the  reason  it  bears  the 
name  FRICK 

No  matter  what  general  Farm 
Power  Work  you  want  done  the 

FRIGOu  Dot*TRICK 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME 
IS  DURABLE  AND  EFFICIENT 

Write  for  Catalog,  price  and  further  information. 
Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

♦Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
pror  *r  Ask  for  Book 

No.  1073 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
1023-1073  P'*®  El..  Cincinnati,  0. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  BAN.  IF.  KINO  OF  T1IR  WOODS.  S»t<-s  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No.  BSt  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  Wost  Harrison  St.  Chicago.  IIL 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  Will  Grant 
Loans  to  Farmers 

IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  today  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  Preaident 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  ^2^7 


NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


October  16,  1020 
Cattle  at  the  Springfield  Show 

(Continued  from  page  1620) 

could  not.  and  he  wanted  to  see  them 
empty  for  that  reason.  Hence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  place  the  cows  with  full  ud¬ 
ders.  and  after  they  were  milked  out  he 
made  a  number  of  changes.  Finally  the 
cow  known  as  Royal  Rose  7th.  owned  by 
Greatwood  Farms,  Plainfield,  Yt„  was 
awarded  first  prize.  She  is  a  Scotch 
cow,  possessing  a  genuine  Shorthorn 
stamp,  an  abundance  of  flesh,  great  depth 
of  body  and  an  udder  of  unusual  capa¬ 
city  and  carriage.  She  was  finally  made 
grand  champion  of  the  Shorthorn  show. 

Next  in  line  stood  Imported  Lady 
Favourite,  exhibited  by  L.  I).  May,  of 
Grantville  Center,  Pa.  She  patterned 
very  closely  after  the  first  prize  cow, 
lacking  somewhat  in  size  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  udder.  A  Scotch  cow.  Flintstone 
Farm,  stood  in  third  place.  Gem  V..  the 
cow  exhibited  by  II.  E.  Teuer,  Washing- 
tonville,  N.  Y.,  would  have  looked  more 
at  home  had  she  been  placed  nearer  the 
top.  for  she  represented  the  popular  type 
of  dual-purpose  animal.  She  was  not  as 
highly  conditioned  as  were  those  above 
her,  yet  many  spectators  were  convinced 
that  she  was  a  real  double-decker.  A 
little  more  quality  and  finish,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  little  more  flesh,  would  have 
added  to  her  chances.  All  in  all  this  class 
possessed  many  animals  of  genuine  merit. 

Daddy  May  won  first  in  the  next  class 
on  a  cow  known  as  Miss  Dutliie,  second 
and  third  going  to  the  Otis  herd  on  Lady 
Rose  and  Golden  Dimple.  Greatwood 
farms  won  first  on  Clementine  V.  in  the 
two-year-old  class  on  a  specimen  of  un¬ 
usual  size  and  possessing  great  fleshing 
qualities.  Competition  was  particularly 
keen  in  the  heifer  classes.  In  each 
instance  a  daughter  of  Knowslei  *s  Gift 
was  found  at  the  head  of  her  das  .,  and 
in  several  instances  the  record  reads  one, 
two.  three,  to  Flintstone. 

In  the  group  classes  L.  D.  May  of 
Pennsylvania  won  on  aged  herd,  headed 
by  Glenside  King,  accompanied  by  four 
grand  females  of  uniform  type.  The  Otis 
herd  was  awarded  second  and  third 
places,  thr  fourth  going  to  I).  T.  Bernard 
of  Shelburne,  Mass.  Flintstone  won  first 
in  young  aerd,  likewise  first  in  calf  herd, 
and  was  also  awarded  blue  in  the  get  of 
sire  clat  ,  and  on  produce  of  cow. 

Following  the  judging  on  Tuesday 
night  the  milking  Shorthorn  enthusiasts 
gathered  around  the  banquet  table  and 
listened  to  some  very  interesting  com¬ 
ments  made  by  a  number  of  the  breeders 
present.  It  was  their  belief  that  the 
future  for  this  breed  is  particularly 
promising,  and  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  constructive  efforts  in  an  attempt 
to  place  on  many  of  our  small  farms  in 
both  East  and  West  a  similar  type  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  British 
farmer  to  pay  his  rent.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this 
breed  of  cattle  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
conditions  that  prevail  throughout  New 
England,  where  the  farmer  wants  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  milk  and  some  beef. 

The  milking  Shorthorn  interests  cer¬ 
tainly  received  an  impetus  that  they  were 
entitled  to  at  this  gathering.  There 
were  a  number  of  herds  of  beef  Short¬ 
horns  ;  likewise  a  very  attractive  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Herefords.  The  average  New 
Englander  is  hardly  accustomed  to  seeing 
animals  paraded  carrying  as  much  flesh 
as  these  beef-making  breeds  exhibited, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
engage  an  interested  following.  Several 
herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus  were  on  parade, 
evidencing  unusual  finish  and  quality. 

When  one  realizes  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  dairy  cows  in  New  England 
are  representative  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
siau  breed  he  could  not  help  being  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  relatively  small  showing 
of  Holsteins  at  this  exposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  fewer  breeders 
present  than  there  were  Holstein  cattle, 
especially  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the 
crowd  that  followed  the  judging  in  the 
arena.  Just  why  this  condition  prevailed 
no  one  was  able  to  explain.  Frank  P. 
Knowles  of  Auburn,  Mass.,  won  first  in 
his  class  and  was  awarded  grand  champion 
on  an  aged  bull  known  as  King  Pontiac 
Asiatic  Ormsby.  His  entry,  Belle  Clay 
Princess,  was  made  senior  and  grand 
champion  female. 

The  show  of  Jerseys  was  a  battle  royal. 
This  breed  of  cattle  is  particularly  popu¬ 
lar  in  New  England,  and  invariably  its 
representatives  came  into  the  show  ring 
groomed  and  fit  to  the  last  degree.  The 
aged  bull  Gipsy  Gamboge  Lad,  C.  F. 
Sturhahn.  of  Hartford,  Ooun..  was  made 
senior  and  grand  champion  of  the  show, 
lie  represented  the  popular  type  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  combining  body  and  breeding  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  competition  in  tfte  aged  cow  class 
could  be  closer  or  raise  any  more  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Finally  Mr.  Sturhahn’s  cow 
Bagot’s  Crocus,  was  awarded  the  blue 
ribbon,  yet  Tiddledy winks  Ktclla.  of  In- 
derkill  Farms,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
Majesty’s  Crocus,  Belleview  Farms.  Inc., 
Southington.  Conn,  had  their  admirers. 
In  the  under  four-year-old  class  Fauvic 
NieNae,  owned  by  V.  V.  Barnes,  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  proved  to  be  the  grand 
champion  Jersey  female.  She  was  fault¬ 
less  in  conformation,  extremely  symmetri¬ 
cal  in  form  and  carried  an  udder  that 
would  be  a  model  even  on  an  Ayrshire. 
That  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  was  manifested  by  the 
enthusiasm  aud  general  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  prevailed  among  both  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  visitors. 

Relatively  speaking,  the  show  of  Guern¬ 
seys  did  not  compare  with  the  exposition 


of  other  years.  The  classes  were  judged 
by  F.  Lothrop  Ames  of  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  whose  remarkable  auction  sale  of 
51  Guernseys  on  the  previous  day  aver¬ 
aged  .$2,827  apiece.  He  selected  as  his 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull  Gang- 
water  Renown,  that  it  is  reported  was 
sold  by  private  treaty  for  $8,000.  The 
seller,  however,  George  A.  Cluett,  turned 
around  and  bought  another  Langwater 
bull  after  the  sale  for  the  reported  price 
of  $25,000.  Langwater  Renown  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  individuality  is  the  popular  type 
of  Guernsey  bull,  combining  quality  and 
finish  with  scale  and  character.  The 
under  four-year-old  heifer  Fisherman’s 
Ellerslie,  owned  by  W.  A.  Woodberry, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  was  made  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  of  the  Guernsey  show.  Here 
again  Mr.  Ames  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  constitutional  vigor,  capacity  and 
milk-making  indexes,  combined  with 
straightness  of  line  and  symmetry  that 
are  so  essential  and  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  There  might  have  been  more 
Guernseys  at  this  exposition ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  tops  were  uniformly  attractive, 
and  again  demonstrated  the  tremendous 
following  that  the  Guernsey  breed  has 
always  attracted  in  New  England. 

'Should  we  leave  the  Island  types  that 
these  breeds  represent  and  turn  to  the 
showing  of  Ayrshires  we  must  report  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  this  popular 
Scottish  breed.  Wendover  Farm,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  .T.,  made  their  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  season,  and  literally  licked  the 
platter  clean.  Middlesex  Farm  met  with 
their  first  defeat  of  the  season.  Fulton 
Ambassador,  exhibited  by  Wendover 
Farms,  was  made  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull.  The  Middlesex  Meadows 
Farm  exhibited  Aueherbrain  Toreador, 
Imp.,  a  bull  with  a  wonderful  top,  though 
lacking  somewhat  in  capacity,  and  criti¬ 
cized  by  some  as  being  upstanding  and 
somewhat  coarse  at  the  shoulder.  He 
paraded  around  the  ring,  however,  with 
a  style  and  finish  second  to  none.  The 
Wendover  bull  was  deeper  in  body  and 
a  smoother  fronted  bull,  but  he  lacked  the 
level  hips  and  the  impressive  hindquar¬ 
ters  that  were  possessed  bv  the  second 
prize  bull. 

In  the  class  for  bulls  of  one  year  and 
under  two  the  real  sensation  was  un¬ 
covered  in  Imp.  Routbcraig  Imperial. 
This  youngster  was  just  released  from 
quarantine  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
show,  and  Middlesex  Meadows  Farm,  S. 
Lincoln,  Mass.,  produced  a  great  surprise 
in  this  animal.  He  represented  that 
smooth  top  body  type  that  made  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed  noted  for  their  symmetry, 
excellent  carriage  and  wonderful  style. 
In  the  aged  cow  class  the  entry  of  Wen¬ 
dover  Farm,  known  as  Ardyne  of  Hilltop, 
was  made  first  and  finally  grand  cham¬ 
pion.  She  headed  a  class  of  worthy 
matrons;  she  was  in  perfect  bloom.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  real  marvel  of  the  show 
to  note  the  splendid  finish  and  perfect 
condition  of  the  Wendover  entries.  The 
Ayrshires  are  particularly  famous  for 
their  splendid  udders,  their  flawless  top 
lines  and  their  evident  rustling  and  milk¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  one  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  the  uniformity  of  type 
that,  the  breeders  entered  and  exhibited 
at  this  show.  F.  c.  M. 


Notes  from  the  Mail 

Many  farmers  still  ask  about  seeding 
a  cover  crop.  Many  of  them  want  to 
know  whether  Soy  beans  can  be  seeded 
in  October.  The  answer  of  course,  is  no. 
These  beans  would  be  promptly  killed  by 
the  first  hard  frost.  The  Roy  bean  is  a 
Summer  crop  and  not  suited  for  Winter. 
All  that  you  can  use  now  with  any  safety 
is  rye.  We  have  seeded  rye  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  November  in  moderate  sea¬ 
sons.  It  made  little  growth  above  ground, 
but  in  the  Spring  came  up  and  gave  a 
good  yield  for  plowing  under.  We  should 
not  hesitate  to  keep  seeding  it  until  at 
least  a  week  after  Election  Day. 

ifc  $  *  *  sje 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mix-up  over 
this  annual  Sweet  clover.  Rome  of  our 
people  have  it  confused  with  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  Others  want  to  know  if 
it  can  be  seeded  in  the  Fall.  Rtill  others 
write  about  buying  a  bushel  of  the  seed 
The  clover  would  be  of  no  value  if  seeded 
now.  The  proper  time  to  seed  it  is  in 
late  April  or  May,  or  if  you  desire  a 
cover  crop,  after  early  peas  or  potatoes. 
The  seed  is  very  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
most  of  it  selling  at  $2  or  $1  an  ounce. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  and  out  of  sight 
at  present  for  extensive  seeding. 

*  *  &  * 

There  is  no  question  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sowing  ground  limestone  at  any 
time  during  the  Fall.  It  can  be  put 
right  on  top  of  the  ground  and  left  there 
with  good  results.  We  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  burnt  lime  in  this  way,  but 
the  ground  limestone  may  be  broadcast 
on  top  of  the  ground  with  fair  results. 

#  *  H*  *  * 

Farmers  who  want  an  early  pasture 
for  hogs  or  other  stock  next  Spring  must, 
of  course,  prepare  for  it  now.  Rye  alone, 
rye  and  vetch,  will  make  an  early 
pasture,  but  the  seed  should  go  in  now 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  a  strong 
growth  during  the  Fall. 

*  *  *  *  * 

.  We  have  many  questions  about  whether 
H  would  pay  to  use  phosphate  iu  the  Fall 
or  wait  until  Spring.  It  depends  upon 
the  crop,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  the 
tonn  of  the  phosphate.  The  ground  bone, 
raw  phosphate  rock  or  Barium  phosphate 
may  well  be  applied  iu  the  Fall.  Acid 
phosphate  should  bo  used  on  the  wheat 
fl  *£‘a*V*  ^  the  phosphate  i«  intended 

tor  Spring  crops  like  potatoes  or  garden 
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truck,  we  should  prefer  to  wait  until 
Spring  before  using  it,  hut  the  other 
forms  of  phosphate  mentioned  may  well 
be  used  in  the  Fall  or  Winter, 

*  *  *  *  4s 

Let  us  repeat  what  we  have  said 
a  good  many  times  before:  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  old 
barrels  can  be  properly  cleaned  for  cider. 
The  cider  will  quickly  take  bad  taste  or 
odors  from  the  barrels,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  thoroughly  to  clean  barrels 
which  have  held  petroleum,  tar,  linseed 
and  many  other  products.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  asked  if  they  could  not  use  barrels 
which  formerly  contained  wood  alcohol. 
We  should  consider  the  use  of  such  a 
barrel  as  a  very  close  approach  to  de¬ 
liberate  suicide. 

*  *  *  £  * 

Several  people  ask  if  they  should  use 
nitrate  of  soda  around  their  trees  at  this 
season.  No.  To  do  so  would  be  about 
the  most  wasteful  thing  that  we  can 
think  of.  Nitrate  is  quickly  available. 
If  put  on  now  after  the  trees  have 
stopped  growing  most  of  it  would  be  lost 
or  leached  out  through  the  ground.  If 
it  had  any  effect  upon  the  tree  at  this 
season  it  would  result  in  injury,  as  a 
quick,  tender  growth  produced  now  would 
be  subject  to  freezing  during  the  Winter. 
Fine  bone,  acid  phosphate  or  wood  ashes 
may  safely  be  used  at  this  time,  but 
nitrate  of  soda  should  not  be  applied  un¬ 
til  next  Spring. 

*  !je  *  *  :Sc 

We  have  many  questions  from  people 
who  want  to  know  whether  a  child  who 
has  finished  the  course  of  study  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  can  be  compelled  to  attend 
that  school  and  go  over  the  course  again. 
We  have  answered  this  question  a  great 
many  times.  Under  the  New  York  laws 
a  child  is  legally  compelled  to  attend 
school  until  it  is  16  years  old.  unless  the 
parents  obtain  a  labor  certificate.  The 
district  where  the  child  lives  is  under 
obligations  to  give  that  child  a  suitable 
education  until  he  is  10  years  old.  The 
State  compels  school  attendance  and, 
therefore,  the  district  is  under  this  obli¬ 
gation.  Iu  case  the  district  school  does 
not  go  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  when  the  child  completes  the  course 
of  study,  the  district  must  either  provide 
a  higher  course  in  its  sehool,  or  pay  for 
sending  the  child  to  another  district  for 


a  high  school  education.  It  is,  of  course, 
nonsense  for  the  child  to  attend  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  and  simply  stand  about  doing 
nothing  after  he  has  passed  through  the 
school  grade.  The  parents  of  the  child 
can  compel  the  district  to  raise  the 
money  ami  pay  that  child’s  tuition  at  a 
suitable  outside  school.  The  child  will 
be  compelled  to  attend  school  somewhere 
unless  his  parents  can  make  arrangements 
with  the  district  to  take  it  out  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  *  *  # 

There  are  many  questions  about  hen 
manure  and  potatoes.  Will  hen  manure 
cause  scab?  We  have  varying  reports  in 
regard  to  that.  In.  some  cases  where  the 
hen  manure  is  scattered  in  the  furrow 
and  the  potato  seed  dropped  on  top  of 
it  there  has  been  considerable  trouble 
from  scab.  Where  the  manure  is  thoi’- 
oughly  worked  in  the  soil  or  dropped  on 
top  of  the  soil  after  planting,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done,  there  is  usually  very  little 
trouble.  Hen  manure  is  an  alkaline,  and 
anything  of  this  nature  will  be  likely  to 
increase  the  work  of  the  scab  germ.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  general  belief  among  many 
farmers  that  manure  of  any  kind  should 
be  kept  away  from  potatoes,  and  used 
on  corn,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
farmers  use  manure  on  a  clover  sod  and 
then  plant  potatoes.  Generally,  we  think 
that  strong  chicken  manure  put  up  close 
to  the  seed  would  be  likely  to  increase 
the  scab. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  13-14 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale  in  connection  with'  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  M. 
Hastings  Co.,  managers. 

Oct.  14 — Holsteins.  Warren  County 
Purebred  IIolstein-Friesian  Association, 
third  consignment  sale,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

Oct.  10 — Holsteins;  125  head  regis¬ 
tered.  John  C.  Reagan,  Spot  Farm, 
Tally,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28-30 — ITolstcins.  Green  County 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale, 
Monroe,  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare,  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 
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“Nothing  like  it  in  print.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  voter  who  can  read,’’  says  a  noted 
teacher  of  Political  Science. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM  BARGAIN 

190  acres  of  good  productive  soil,  within  50  miles 
from  Buffalo,  on  State  highway.  Buildings  in 
A-l  shape  and  include  large  commodious  house, 
barns  and  outbuildings.  All  grain  crops,  10  acres 
of  potatoes  included;  400  apple  trees,  75  pear 
trees.  Two  fish  ponds  on  property,  fed  by  living 
stream  and  stocked  with  bass,  pike.  etc.  Live 
stock  includes  4  horses,  16  cows,  25  sheep  and 
100  chickens;  50  tons  of  hay  go  with  crops.  This 
place  fully  equipped,  and  we  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  bargains  ever  gone  through  our  office. 
HARRISON  REAL  ESTATE  CORPORATION,  15 
W.  Eagle  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  V, 


ALLSIZEFARMS 

good  soil  for  potatoes,  grain,  trncking;  good  houses 
and  buildings;  located  in  Middlesex,  Monmonth, 
Mercer  comities,  the  potato  belt  of  New  Jersey. 

CLIFFORD  G.  BROWN.  Cranbury  Station,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Feed  You  Can  Buy 


Which  is  the  feed  for  you  to  use  ? 

The  feed  for  which  you  pay  the  least 
money? 

Or  the  feed  which  produces  biggest  profits  ? 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  You  may  save 
three  or  four  cents  on  a  cow’s  feed  with 
a  low  price  ration. 

Or  you  may  get  one,  two,  or  three  quarts 
more  milk  with  Larro. 

Which  pays  best  ? 

Write  us  for  names  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  in  your  neighborhood  who  use  Larro 
because  it’s  the  cheapest  feed  they  can 
buy — the  feed  for  biggest  profits. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MANY  IMITATIONS, PROVE. ITS  SUPERIORITY 
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You  Get  More 
or  Your  Money 
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For  Ensilage  Cutters 

THE  farmer  must  handle  his 
silage  at  the  right  season  and 
have  a  dependable  machine  that 
will  get  the  job  done  in  time. 

Hyatt  Bearings  in  ensilage  cutters  make 
for  more  dependable  operation.  They  re¬ 
quire  far  less  time  for  oiling,  provide  more 
economical  operation,  decrease  the  need  for 
repairs  and  add  greatly  to  the  life  of  the 
machine.  They  never  need  to  be  adjusted. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  service  that  Hyatt 
Bearings  also  give  in  tractors,  trucks, 
plows,  threshing  machines,  grain  binders, 
wind  mills  and  other  farm  machinery. 

Send  for  the  Ensilage  Cutter  booklet. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Tractor  Bearings  Division 
Chicago 

Motor  Bearings  Div.  Industrial  Bearings  Div. 
Detroit  New  York  City 
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Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are 
used  in  the  following  makes 
of  ensilage  cutters:— Rowell, 
Holstein  and  Plymouth. 


greater  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  than 
most  birds  arc  worth.  Partially  cured 
fowls  often  become  chronic  carriers  of  the 
disease,  and  keep  it  going  in  the  flock 
year  after  year,  so  that  many  experienced 
poultrymen  prefer  to  promptly  kill  anv 
birds  believed  to  have  roup  and  thus  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

2.  A  cow  having  a  chronic  cough  is 
quitcly  likely  to  have  tuberculosis,  though 
a  cough  alone  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  this  affection.  Such  a  cow  should  be 
tested  by  a  veterinarian  with  tuberculin, 
unless  the  physical  signs  of  that  disease 
are  so  marked  a«  to  make  a  diagnosis  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  test.  al  n.  n. 


Leghorns  and  Anconas 

What  are  the  merits  of  the  White  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  Leghorn  and  the  Mottled  An¬ 
cona?  Which  is  the  most  profitable  bird? 

New  Jersey.  s.  n.  b. 

The  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  have 
undoubtedly  won  first  place  in  general 
favor  on  American  poultry  farms,  though 
this  does  not  show  that  other  breeds,  if 
given  the  same  amount  of  attention, 
would  not  do  equally  well.  Under  the 
special  circumstances  of  any  one  poultry- 
man  some  other  breed  might  prove  more 
profitable,  and  the  question  of  which 
breed  to  keep  must  be  solved  by  each  one 
for  himself.  All  of  the  recognized  breeds 
have  been  highly  developed  along  their 
lines  of  special  merit,  and  no  one  can  be 
said  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  of  the 
others  under  all  circumstances.  The 
Leghorns,  however,  have  undoubtedly  ob¬ 
tained  first  place  in  popular  estimation  as 
producers  of  the  white  eggs  demanded  by 
some  markets.  At.  b.  d. 


Talkative  Barber:  “Your  hair  is 
getting  thin,  sir !  You  should  put  some¬ 
thing  on  it.”  Bored  Client :  “I  do. 
T.  Barber:  “May  T  ask.  sir.  what  it  is?” 
B.  Client:  “My  hat.” — ‘Boston  Globe. 


street  walks,  being  surfaced  with  several 
inches  of  cement  and  sand.  While  that 
construction  is  new  here,  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solidity  and  permanency. 

At.  B.  D. 


Possible  Roup;  Coughing  Cow 

1.  I  have  sick  chickens,  and  so  far 
tried  everything  I  was  told.  Some  have 
swollen  heads,  with  sneezing,  but  most 


ago.  lie  said  it  was  nothing,  but  the  cow 
si  ill  has  that  cough.  She  eats  well  and 
gives  milk,  and  seems  in  good  condition 
otherwise.  P.  At. 

New  York. 

1.  Swelled  heads,  sneezing  and  running 
at  the  nostrils  are  very  strongly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  roup,  though  sometimes  severe 
colds  make  one  suspect  true  roup  when 
it.  is  not  present.  If  deaths  occur  from 
the  affection,  however,  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  true  roup  is  present  in  the 
flock,  and  that  only  the  most  rigid  pre¬ 
cautions  as  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection 
of  quarters  and  utensils,  together  with 
separation  of  all  sick  birds  from  the  rest 


Wo  or  Spring 


|  Win  dow  Sjorin yj 


Open  Circuit  System  for  Burglar  Alarm 


have  just  the  sneezing  with  a  white  slime 
running  from  the  mouth.  The  Spring 
chickens  are  getting  it,  too;  in  some  cases 
they  die.  2.  I  also  have  a  cow  that  has 
a  slight  cough ;  had  a  veterinarian  a  year 


of  the  flock  and  the  .maintenance  _  of 
healthful  conditions,  of  housing,  ventila¬ 
tion,  etc.,  will  avail  to  get  rid  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  There  is  no  medicine  that  can  be 
given  to  cure  roup,  at  least,  without  a 


The  Henyard 


Installing  a  Burglar  Alarm 

In  a  back  number  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I 
saw  an  illustration  and  the  directions  for 
installing  an  electric  alarm. which  works 
with  a  magnet ;  the  bell  rings  when  the 
circuit  is  broken.  Would  you  give  me 
an  idea  how  the  system  is  installed,  and 
where  I  can  get  the  alarm?  Unless  the 
thieves  who  have  been  stealing  our  hens 
are  exterminated  there  is  hardly  any  use 
of  attempting  to  do  anything  in  the  line 
of  poultry.  u.  H.  P. 

-  East  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  ordinary  way  of  wiring  burglar 
alarms  is  to  use  the  open  circuit  system, 
requiring  but  two  dry  batteries,  a  switch 
and  an  electric  bell,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  amount  of  wire  and  the  springs 
for  the  doors  and  windows.  These  door 
and  window  springs  may  be  homemade 
or  purchased  at  any  electrical  supply 
house  for  about  20  cents  each.  The 
springe  are  so  attached  to  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  that  when  these  are  opened  they 
close  the  circuit  and  ring  the  alarm  bell 
at  the  house.  The  switch  at  the  house  js 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  bell  in 
the  daytime.  This  method  of  wiring  is 
simple,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  cut  which  shows  the  plan.  The  dry 
batteries,  switch  and  bell  may  be  placed 
anywhere  it  is  wished,  it  being  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  be  properly  connected  in 
the  circuit. 

Another  system  uses  what  are  called 
burglar  alarm  traps,  costing  at  supply 
houses  about  HO  cents  each.  In  this  sys¬ 
tem  a  string  is  stretched  in  front  of  the 
doors  and  windows  to  be  protected,  and 
when  interfered  with  by  either  pulling  or 
cutting  rings  the  alarm.  The  cut  shows 
the  method  of  operation  of  the  “trap.’ 
A  rocking  arm  of  metal  is  held  between 
two  contact  points  by  a  coil  spring  on 
one  side  and  a  string  that  is  stretched 
across  the  doors  and  windows  and  fas¬ 
tened  at  its  end  on  the  other.  Bulling 
the  string  swings  the  lever  against  one 
contact  point :  cutting  it  allows  the  coil 
spring  to  draw  it  back  against  the  other 
contact  point,  in  either  case  ringing  the 
alarm.  One  trap  will  answer  for  several 
doors  and  windows. 

The  closed  circuit  system,  mentioned 
by  you.  requires  closed  circuit  batteries, 
such  as  are  used  in  telegraph  work.  These 
batteries  are  comparatively  expensive  and 
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Burglar  Alarm  Trap 

troublesome  to  keep  in  working  order.  In 
this  system  a  small  amount  of  current  is 
flowing  all  the  time  to  energize  a  magnet 
and  hold  down  an  armature  or  lever. 
AY  hen  this  current  is  interrupted  by  the 
cutting  of  a  wire  or  the  opening  of  a  door 
or  window  the  magnet  ceases  to  function, 
the  armature  flies  up  and  closes  a  sec¬ 
ondary  circuit  that  rings  the  alarm.  I  lie 
one  advantage  o!  this  system  is  that  any 
attempt  to  put  it  out  of  commission  by 
cutting  a  wire  causes  the  alarm  to  ling. 

AI.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Floor 

AY  hat  could  you  tell  me  as  to  using 
cinders  and  coal  tar  for  a  henhouse  floor, 
made  as  they  make  tar  sidewalks?  HaS 
it  ever  been  used?  If  so.  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  do  they  mix  it?  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  about  using  it?  AA’e  thought  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  make  than  a 
cement  floor.  r  E- B* 

Voorlieesville,  N.  Y. 

Cinders  and  coal  tar  for  floors  is  a 
new  one  to  me.  If  they  are  list'd.  I  shall 
have  to  pass  the  inquiry  on  to  someone 
familiar  with  this  sort  of  construction. 
Coal  ashes  or  cinders  and  cement  are  used 
to  make  floors,  walks,  etc.,  where  heavy 
wear  or  pressure  does  not  have  to  be  sus¬ 
tained.  though  they  are  inferior  for  these 
purposes  to  cement  and  sand  and  gravel. 
Partially  as  an  experiment  the  writer^  re¬ 
cently  made  a  doorstep  block  about  .!x.i  ft. 
in  surface  area  and  I  ft.  thick  from  coal 
ashes’  just  as  they  had  come  from  the  fur¬ 
nace.  and  Portland  cement.  The  body 
of  the  block  was  made  of  one  part  cement 
to  eight  parts  of  ashes,  and  the  surface 
of  one  part  cement  to  four  parts  of  ashes 
put  through  an  ordinary  hand  coal  sifter, 
thus  taking  out  all  but  the  fine  cinders. 
After  several  weeks  this  block  is  hard 
enough  for  its  use  as  a  doorstep,  both 
as  to  surface  and  body,  and  it  is  growing 
harder.  The  part  made  from  a  I  :“  mix¬ 
ture  seems  to  be  about  as  hard  as  that  in 
which  proportions  of  1  :4  were  used.  The 
surface  can  easily  be  dug  into,  or  even 
scratched  with  the  thumb  nail,  blit  the 
concrete  rings,  when  struck,  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  will  make  a  permanently  solid 
block.  Goal  ashes  and  cement  in  about 
the  proportions  of  1 :8  are  now  being  used 
in  this  vicinity  as  the  base  for  concrete 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOUNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  36c;  liamburg.  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  side  pork, 
lb.,  2Sc ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  38c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  23c ;  pigs,  each.  .$5  to  $0 ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  45c  ;  rabbits,  lb.. 
30c ;  dressed,  35c ;  woodchuck,  dressed, 
30c. 

Broilers,  dressed,  lb..  oOo :  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  38c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c ; 
dressed,  42c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c. 

Apples,  peck.  25c;  Bartlett  pears,  bu„ 
$1.75;  plums,  qt..  8c;  peaches,  bn.,  $3.50; 
beets,  bunch,  5c;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  beet 
greens,  peck,  20c:  cauliflower,  lb.,  7c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5c ;  cabbage,  new  lb.,  2c ; 
celery,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers,  each,  %c ; 
green  onions,  bunch,  5c ;  lettuce,  bunch, 
5c;  onions,  peck,  60c:  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10;  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.. 
5c;  spinach,  peck.  20c;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
20c;  string  beans,  qt.,  DC;  squash,  lb..  2c; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Butter,  lb..  64c ;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c ; 
cream,  qt.,  80c ;  cheese,  lb..  35c ;  cottage 
cheese,  lb.,  10c ;  cheese,  pimento,  lb., 
10c:  eggs.  65c;  duck  eggs.  68c;  milk.  qt. 
10c ;  honey,  lb.,  35c :  extracted,  28c ; 
popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  vinegar,  gal., 
45c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  20c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c;  medium, 
lb..  11c;  lamb.  Spring,  lb..  28c;  live  pigs, 
small,  each,  $5  to  $8 ;  pork.  lb..  22c ;  veal, 
lb..  22c;  common,  lb..  10c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  35  to  40c ;  dressed,  lb., 
60  to  65c ;  chickens,  live,  lb..  35  to  45c ; 
dressed.  55  to  65c;  fowls,  live.  bu..  35c; 
dressed.  55  to  60c:  eggs.  70  to  80c;  duck 
eggs.  80c;  butter,  lb..  70  to  75c;  honey, 
lb..  40c ;  per  cap.  35  to  40c ;  extracted, 
qt..  $1. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  peaches,  $2 
to  $2.50;  citrous,  each,  20  to  25c;  elder¬ 
berries.  bu..  $1.50:  pears,  bu..  $1  to  $3; 
plums,  bu.,  $3;  prunes,  bu..  $2.50;  canta¬ 
loupe,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  each.  5  to  35c; 
crabapples,  bu..  $1.50:  grapes,  lb.,  8c; 
quinces,  bu..  $3.50 ;  watermelons,  doz., 
$1  to  $5;  each.  10  to  50c;  cider,  gal.,  30c. 

Beans,  lima.  bu..  $3;  dry,  lb.,  10c;  per 
qt..  25c:  beets,  doz.  hunches,  30c;  per  bu.. 
75c  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
75c;  red.  per  doz..  $1.50;  blue,  per  doz. 
$1.50;  carrots,  bu..  65c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  corn,  per  doz..  10 
to  25c ;  celery  hearts,  doz..  50c ;  stalks, 
doz.,  65  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  pickles,  per  100,  50c  to  $1.25; 
endive,  doz.,  50c  to  $1;  garlic,  lb..  25c: 
eggplant,  per  doz.,  $2;  lettuce,  leaf,  per 
crate.  $1.50;  Boston,  doz..  50  to  75c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  60c;  dry,  per 
bu..  75c  to  $2.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
45  to  50c ;  peppers,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75  ; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches. 
25c;  romaine,  bunch.  5c;  sage,  lb.,  10c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.. 
2%e;  Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  to¬ 
matoes.  bu..  50c  to  65c;  turnips,  bu.,  75c: 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37 :  hav.  No.  1, 
$37;  No.  2.  $33 ;  No.  3,.  $30:  Timothy, 
$35;  straw,  rye,  ton.  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dresed  beef,  foreouarters.  lb..  14  to 
20c;  hindquarters.  25  to  30c;  dressed 
hogs,  light,  lb..  22c:  heavy.  IS  to  20c; 
Spring  lambs,  lb..  28  to  20c ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  mutton,  lb.,  IS  to 
20c  ;  veal,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c:  roosters,  live, 
22c;  broilers,  live.  lb..  33  to  35c;  colored. 
35c;  ducks,  live,  lb..  28  to  30c;  eggs.  65 
to  70c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  50  to  75c:  »>er  basket. 
30  to  40c;  seconds,  per  basket.  20  to  25c; 
crabapples,  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c; 
grape's,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  per 
lb..  7  to  0c ;  muskmelons.  per  doz..  50c 
to  $2  ;  peaches.  Filbertas.  60  to  75c  ;  sec¬ 
onds.  per  basket.  30  to  45c ;  pears,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50;  prunes,  Herman,  14-qt.  basket, 
55  to  65c:  quinces.  14-qt.  basket,  75  to 
85c;  elderberries,  per  basket.  50  to  (>0o. 

Beets.  per  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  per  basket. 
50  to  65c;  beans,  butter.  14-qt.  basket. 
50  to  55c;  green,  50  to  55c;  cauliflower, 
per  doz..  $1  to  $2 :  cabbage,  per  doz. 
beads.  45  to  55c  ;  carrots,  per  bu..  85  to 
00c;  celery,  per  doz.  bunches.  75  to  85c; 
lima  beaus,  per  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce, 
bead,  per  doz.,  60  to  75c  ;  common.  20  to 
35c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  35c, 
onions,  dry.  bu..  75  to  85c;  pickles,  small, 
per  100.  50  to  60c ;  dill,  per  100.  75  to 
8uc;  peppers,  green,  per  basket,  45  to 
50c;  red.  per  peck  basket.  50  to  65c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  per  bu..  $1  to  $1.15;  parusnips, 
14-qt.  basket.  50  to  60c;  parsley,  per  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  18c;  pumpkins,  per  doz.  60 
to  85c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c; 
sweet  corn,  evergreen,  per  doz.,  IS  to  20c; 
yellow  Bantam.  15  to  18c;  Summer 
squash,  per  doz..  25  to  35c:  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  2%c:  turnips,  14-qt. 
basket.  40  to  45c;  tomatoes,  per  basket 
‘-0  to  25c;  green,  per  bu.,  40  to  50c ; 
watercress,  per  doz..  hunches.  30  to  40c; 
b«ans.  medium,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs., 
r0(l  marrow.  $0;  white  marrow. 
8i  p0;  red  and  white  kidneys.  $11;  nea, 
M  oO;  yellow  eye.  $7.50:  imperials.  $8. 

Hides,  steers.  N<>.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  lie; 
<‘«nvs  and  heifers.  No.  1.  12c:  No.  2.  11c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  10c;  horse  hides. 
ea<4r  $5  to  $6;  shearling  skins,  eaeh.  25 
to  <5e;  lambs,  each.  25  to  75"  •  calf.  No. 

'  •  16c;  No.  2.  14c:  wool,  unwashed,  me- 
:  lb..  25  to  30c;  fine-fleeced.  30  to 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  still  strong, 
but  that  is  about  all.  Potatoes  have 
struck  a  lower  price  than  for  a  long  time, 
and  fruits  are  so  plenty  that  farmers  are 
getting  off  the  jury  lists  to  go  home  and 
save  their  late  crops.  Even  melons,  which 
ought  to  be  going  out,  are  quoted  as  weak. 
Peaches,  apples  and  pears  are  firm  only 
where  fancy  sorts  are  offered. 

BUTTER — C IIEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  55  to  64c ; 
dairy,  54  to  60o ;  crocks,  47  to  58c ;  com¬ 
mon.  42  to  43c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies  and 
loughorns,  30  to  32c;  flats,  30  to  31e. 
Eggs,  strong ;  hennery,  73  to  80c ;  State 
and  Western  candled,  63  to  60c  ;  storage, 
54  to  66c. 

rOTXLTRY 

Live  poultry,  quiet ;  fowl.  30  to  38c ; 
springers,  31  to  34c ;  broilers,  50  to  53c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  28c ;  ducks,  33  to  38c ; 
geese,  25  to  28c ;  dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowl,  42  to  43c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ;  obi 
roosters,  20  to  30c !  ducks,  42  to  43c ; 
geese,  26  to  29c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  liberal  supply ;  high  grades, 
strong ;  Sweet  Bough.  Wolf  River, 
Maiden  Blush.  $1  to  $1.25;  Wealthy  and 
20-Ounce,  $135  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  wind¬ 
falls.  50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  weak  ;  white, 
bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.40;  small  size.  70c  to  $1  : 
Jersey  sweets,  bbl..  $4.50  to  $4.75. 
be  a  x  s — o  x  io  x  s 

Beans,  weak  ;  kidney,  cwt..  $12  to  $14  ; 
marrow.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $7  to  $7.75.  Onions,  weak  :  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  State,  swt., 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AXD  MELONS 

Peaches,  quiet;  late  Crawfords,  one- 
third  basket,  70  to  80c;  Elbertas.  65  to 
75c ;  common.  50  to  60c.  Melons,  steady  ; 
cantaloupes,  home-grown,  bu..  $1  to  $2; 
California  honeydew,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 
No  watermelons. 

GENERAL  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  only  fancy  strong;  Bartletts, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Seckels.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  common.  $1  to  $1.25;  plums, 
weak ;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.60 ; 
jmuies,  bu..  $2  t<>  $2.50;  quiuees,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Grapes,  steady :  home¬ 
grown.  20-lb. -basket.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cran¬ 
berries.  150-lb.  box.  $4.75  to  $5 :  crab- 
aples,  bu..  $1  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  string  beans,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3;  beets,  35  to  90<- ;  carrots,  50 
to  85c;  cauliflower,  75c  to  $1.50;  cucum¬ 
bers,  70c  to  $1.80;  eggplaut.  40  to  80e; 
peppers.  $1.25  to  $2;  pumpkins.  50  to 
65c;  spinach,  65  to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
60  to  75c;  Summer.  40  to  50c;  tomatoes, 
80c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  white.  60  to  80c; 
yellow,  50  to  7oe;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  25c  ;  radishes.  25  to  35c  ;  lima  beans, 
qt.,  30  to  35c;  celery,  doz.  stems.  30  to 
65c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  30  to  60c;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  box.  $1  to  $1.50;  green  corn, 
doz.  cars,  15  to  25c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white,  comb,  lb.,  38  to 
40c;  dark.  34  to  37c;  maple  products, 
iiueit ;  sugar,  lb..  30  to  38c ;  syrup,  gal . 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  ’ 

KEEP 

Hay,  light  receipts  and  demand;  loose 
Timothy,  ton.  $36  to  $38 ;  clover  mixed, 
$34  to  $35;  wheat  bran,  much  lower;  ton, 
ea riots,  $37;  middlings.  $42.50;  red  dog. 
$74.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $54.50;  oilmen!. 
$50 ;  hominy,  $48;  gluten.  $58215 ;  oat 
feed,  $21 ;  rye  middlings.  $45.  j.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholcsa'e  Prices 

Butter 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs.  62  to 
63c;  ash.  extras.  61 %  to  62c ;  boxes  and 
prints.  62%  to  04c :  firsts.  54  to  50c; 
seconds.  51  to  54c:  du.irv  butter.  50  to 
54c;  ladles,  46  to  47c;  renovated,  51% 
to  52c. 

Kggs 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearbv.  87  to  SSc ; 
Eastern  extras,  76  to  78c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras,  70  to  72c;  Western  extra  firsts.  05 
to  66c ;  ^Western  firsts.  o0  to  Ole;  storage 
extras,  55  to  56c ;  storage  firsts,  52  to  54c. 

Poultry 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44e :  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c;  native  broilers.  43  to 
15c;  roasting  chickens.  48  to  52c:  West¬ 
ern  broilers.  4o  to  48c  ;  roasting  chickens, 
small.  38  to  43c:  Western  ice  packed 
large  fowl.  30  to  4 1«- ;  medium.  35  to  36c- 
small.  28  to  30c:  native  squabs.  $5  to  $6 
doz. ;  pigeons,  $3  50  to  $4  doz. 

LTVK  poultry 

Fowl.  35  to  37c;  chickens.  33  to  35c; 
old  roosters.  23  to  25c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley.  $1  to  81.50  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives,  S5c  to  $1  bu.  box; 
Spanish,  $5  case. 

PORIC  PRODUCTS 

Heavy  backs  and  short  cuts.  $44.75; 
medium  backs.  $42.25  to  $44  60;  long 
cuts.  $48  25  ;  lean  ends.  $52.25  :  lean  pork, 
837  25  to  $30.25;  loose  salt  pork,  22%e; 
fresh  ribs.  44  to  44%c ;  corned  shoulders, 
22:Vj  to  23c;  fresh  shoulders.  33  to  33%c ; 
smoked  shoulders,  25  to  25%c ;  regular 
hams.  36%  to  42%c;  skinned  bams.  36% 
to  43c;  cooked  hams,  56%  to  64c;  bacon, 
41  %  to  48%e  ;  briskets.  25 :VL c ;  bologna, 
16%  to  17c ;  frankfurts.  10%  to  27c; 


pressed  cooked  meats.  25  to  28c ;  pork 
trimmings,  25%c;  fresh  sausage,  27  to 
39c;  raw  leaf,  27c;  rendered  leaf,  25%c; 
pure  lard,  23%e ;  country  dressed  hogs, 
150  lbs.  up,  23c;  50  to  100  lbs.,  24  to 
25c;  pigs,  30  to  50  lbs.,  2S  to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  $1.80  to  $1.00  per  100  lbs.  on 
track;  New  Brunswick.  $1.80  to  $1.90; 
sweet  potatoes,  Eastern  Shore,  $4.25  to 
$4.50  bbl.;  North  Carolina,  $3  to  $3.25 
bbl. 

APPLES 

Gravensteins,  $4  to  $6.50  bbl.,  $1.25  to 
$2.50  bu.  box ;  Alexander  and  Wolf 
Rivers,  $3  to  $5  bbl.  ;  Weal f hies,  $3.50 
to  $5  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.50  bu.  box ;  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red,  $3.50  to  $7  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.50 
bu.  box  ;  sweet  apples.  $1  to  $3  bbl.,  50c 
to  $1  bu.  box ;  crabapples,  $2.25  to  $3 
bu.  box. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  75c  to  $1  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
$1  to  $1.25  doz. ;  cucumbers.  $3  to  $8  bu! 
box  ;  lettuce,  50c  to  $2  bu.  box  ;  spinach, 
35  to  50c  bu.  box ;  tomatoes.  $2  to  $4  bu. 
box ;  squash,  marrow,  $1.75  to  $2  25  bbl. ; 
Bay  State,  3  to  3%c  lb. ;  string  beans, 
$2  to  $3  bu.  box ;  beets,  $1.50  to  $2  bu. 
box;  carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu.  box; 
shell  beans,  $1.50  to  $3  bu.  box ;  green 
corn,  $1  to  $2  bu.  box ;  turnips,  $1  to 
$1.50  bu.  box;  Cape,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bag; 
peppers,  $1.50  to  $1.75  hamper;  parsnips, 
$2.50  to  $3  bu. ;  radishes,  50  to  75c  bu. ; 
cauliflower,  50c  to  $2  bu.  box. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $3.50  to  $7.25 
box ;  grapefruit.  $3  to  $6.50  box  ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  flats,  75c  to  $1  ;  honeydews,  $2.75 
to  $3  ;  pears.  $2.50  to  $3.50  bu. ;  peaches, 
$1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  bskt. ;  grapes,  wild,  $3 
to  $3.50  bu.  ;  pony  bskt.,  25  to  30c; 
plums,  20  to  30c  per  6-lb.  bskt. ;  cranber¬ 
ries,  $2.25  to  $2.50  crate,  $6  to  $8  bbl. ; 
quince,  $3  bu.  bskt. 

HAY 

Per  ton — No.  1  Timothy,  $43  to  $44 ; 
No.  2  Timothy,  $30  to  $41  ;  No.  1  East¬ 
ern.  $30  to  $41  ;  No.  2  Eastern,  $34  to 
$37  ;  No.  3  hay.  $31  to  $32;  clover  mixed, 
$34  to  $38 ;  fine  hay,  $20  to  $31 ;  rve 
straw.  $26  to  $27 ;  oat  straw,  $16  to  $i7. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  65%  to  67%<*.  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  ~64%c ; 
extra  firsts,  60  to  63c:  firsts.  52  to  56c; 
seconds.  46  to  40c  :  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy,  62%  to  68%e ;  common  to  good, 
53  to  65%c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality, 
42  to  44c;  packing  stock,  37  to  40c;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
72  to  75c ;  good  to  choice,  64  to  71c ;  fair, 
61  to  63e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  65  to  66c  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts,  64c  per  doz.  ;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  58  to  62c ;  Western,  extra 
firsts,  64  to  65c;  do.,  firsts.  60  to  63c; 
do.,  seconds.  52  to  57c:  inferior  lots 
lower ;  fancy,  carefully-selected,  candled 
fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at  76  to  77c,  and 
fair  to  choice  at  6S  to  75c  per  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  not  Leghorns,  via  express,  fau- 
cy,  weighing  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  40  to 
42c:  exceptional  lots  higher:  light  to 
medium.  34  to  38c;  White  Leghorn  fowls, 
30  to  33c ;  fowls,  heavy,  via  freight,  iu 
carload  lots,  38  to  40c.  Spring  chickens, 
fancy,  yellow-skinned,  not  Leghorns, 
weighing  3  to  3%  lbs.  apiece,  35  to  36c ; 
Spring  chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned, 
not  Leghorns,  medium-sized.  30  to  31e. 
White  Leghorns.  30  to  31c.  Old  roosters, 
24  to  25c.  Ducks,  old.  30  to  32c;  do.. 
Spring.  32  to  34c.  Pigeons,  per  pair,  2S 
to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed.  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4%  t*>  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  43c;  weighing  4  lbs..  42c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3%  lbs..  37  to  38c:  weighing  3  lbs.. 
33  to  35c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels, 
dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece, 
42c;  weighing  3%  lbs  .  35  ro  36c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  and  under,  30  to  34c.  Broilers, 
Western,  dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c:  broilers.  Western, ,, 
smaller  sizes,  41  to  42e  ;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  Western,  weighing  5%  lbs.  and  over 
apiece.  40  to  41c;  fryers.  Western,  weigh¬ 
ing  2%  to  3  lbs.  apiece.  38  to  39c;  broil¬ 
ers,  nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
45  to  47o;  exceptional  lots  higher:  broil¬ 
ers,  nearby,  smaller  sizes.  42  to  44c ;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western.  2 So ; 
Southern.  26  to  27e  ;  Spring  ducks,  Long 
Island,  3So. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  basket.  15c  to  $1 ;  extra 
fancy,  per  barrel,  $5  to  $7  :  average.  ne>- 
bbl..  $2.50  to  $5 :  oranges,  per  box,  $3.20 
to  $8.55;  peaches,  per  bn.  $1.50  to 
$3.25;  pears,  per  bit.,  $1.25  to  $3  25; 
grapes,  per  pony  basket,  23  to  20c;  plums, 
per  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %  bu. 
basket.  No.  1.  60  to  85c;  No.  2,  30  to 
45c;  sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu. 
basket.  No.  1.  75c  to  $1  ;  No.  2.  40  to 
Southern,  per  bbl.,  $3  to  $4;  ‘cabbage, 
domestic,  per  ton,  $10  to  $13 ;  onions, 
Jersey,  per  basket  35  to  60c ;  cucumbers, 
per  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  tomatoes.  Jersey, 
per  basket.  25c  to  $1.50:  string  beaus. 


per  basket.  25c  to  $1 ;  lima  beans,  per 
basket,  $2  to  $3 ;  corn,  Jerse.y,  per  basket. 
30  to  75c;  beets,  near-by,  per  100 
bunches,  $2.50  to  $4. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay,  No.  2,  $31  to  $32 ;  No.  3, 
$27  to  $20;  samples,  $23  to  $25;  no 
grade.  $18  to  21  ;  clover-mixed  hay.  light 
mixed,  $20  to  $30 ;  No.  1  mixed,  $27  to 
$28;  straw.  No.  1.  straight  rye,  $19  to 
$10.50;  No.  2  straight  rye,  $17  to  $18; 
No.  1  taugled  rye,  $16  to  $17 ;  No.  2, 
$15.50  to  $10;  No.  1  wheat,  straw,  $16 
to  $17 ;  No.  2.  $15.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

OCTOBER  8,  1020 
MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
October,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  61  <3  644 

Good  to  Choice  .  60  @  62 

Lower  Grades .  47  &  52 

City  made .  38  @  43 

Dairy,  best  .  61  @  62 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  55 

Packing  Stock  . .  36  @  40 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  29  @  294 

Good  to  choice .  27  @  28 

Skims,  bent .  18  @  19 

Falrtogood . 11  @  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  95  @  96 

Medium  togood  . 80  @  90 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  75  3  80 

Common  to  good .  64  @  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  90  @  92 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  65  a  70 

Lower  grades .  45  a  50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 8  00  a  16  85 

Bulls; .  4  50  a  6  50 

Cows .  3  oo  a  h  oo 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  14  00  a 21  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 1500  an  oo 

Sheep.  100  lbs . ..3  00  a  6  50 


Lambs  . 10  00  @14  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb. 
Fair  to  Good  .... 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Docks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

....  46 

....  40 

....  26 
...  35 

...  4  00 

3IANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs. ... 
Pea  .  . . 

. 

....10  50 

Medium  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl . 

bu.  bkt . 

. 

....  3  00 
. . . .  75 

Pears,  bbl . 

bu.  bkt . 

. 

...  3  00 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Peaches,  bu.  bkt  ... 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt _ 

bu.  bkt. . 

Muskmelons,  bu.... 

. 

....  5  00 
. . . .  1  50 
....  I  25 
...  25 
....  50 
....  75 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  165  ibs 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu. 

bkt. 

. 3  75 

. 2  25 

a  50 

@  44 

a  4i 

a  27 

&  38 

aio  oo 


a  10  75 

a  « 25 
a  7  25 


a  soo 
a  2  oo 
@  9  00 
@  2  50 
@  9  50 
»  5  00 
@  2  75 
a  35 

a  i  so 
a  i  25 


@  4  00 

@  X  25 

a  1 85 


VEGETABLES 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  20 

Beets,  100  bunehes .  2  00  a  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl  . .  50  a  75 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  2  00  a  4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  a  2  00 


Onions,  bn .  75  @  1  75 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  so  a  2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 2  00  <a  4  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  3  00 

3  pk  box  .  50  a  3  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  a  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl . . .  1  75  a  4  00 

Romaine.bu .  100  @2  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 50  @  125 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  @  3  25 

Spinach,  on .  50  a  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 .  1  00  w  2  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . .  2  00  @  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  39  00  @40  00 

No.  2 .  37  00  @3810 

No.  3  .  33  00  @  34  00 

Shipping .  2S  00  @  32  00 

Clover,  mixed  . 27  00  @37  00 

Straw,  Rye .  25  00  @26  00 


GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted  :  Wheat.  No.  2.  red.  $2.33  ;  corn. 
No.  2.  yellow.  .$1.10  ;  oats.  No.  2.  white, 
67c;  rye,  $1.87;  barley,  $1.10. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

. $.60 

to 

$.70 

Fair  to  good . 

. 63 

to 

.66 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.14 

Bottled.  Grade  A.  .  .  . 

.21 

Certified  ....’. . 

.28 

Cheese,  lb . 

. 45 

to 

.50 

Eggs — Best  . 

to 

1.05 

Fair  to  good . 

. 65 

to 

.85 

Fowls  . 

. 48 

to 

.52 

Bacon — Best . 

. 55 

to 

to 

.57 

Average  grades . 

. 35 

to 

.45 

Lamb  chops  . 

. 50 

to 

.65 

Roasting  beef  . 

to 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 02  V> 

to 

a-; 

Peaches,  3-qt.  basket.. 

. 35 

to 

.40 

Lettuce  head  . 

. 10 

to 

.12 

Cabbage,  head  . 

. 10 

to 

.15 

Apples,  choice,  doz.... 

. 50 

to 

.75 

Grapes.  8-lb.  basket.  .  . 

. 35 

to 

.45 

Quinces,  doz.  . 

. 75 

to 

.1.00 

Plums.  S-lb.  basket.... 

. 60 

to 

.75 

Oranges,  doz . 

. 75 

to 

1.00 

I, onions,  doz . 

. 15 

to 

.20 

Grapefruit,  each  . 

. 15 

to 

.20 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  10,  1020 


.  The  Greatest  Invention 

In  Cream  Separator  History 


Today  all  authorities  agree,  and  Babcock  Tests  prove,  that 
the  development  by  our  experts  of  the  patented  Curved 
Disc,  used  only  in  Iowa  Cream  Separators,  is  the  greatest 
invention  in  cream  separator  history. 


The  discs,  or  skimming 
device,  are  the  heart  of  a 
cream  separator.  The 
Iowa  Curved-Disc  Prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  first  and  only 
_  J  timeedentifically  applies 

Cross  section  of  the  law  of  centrifugal 
two  Iowa- 
Curved  Discs. 

Note  (1)  quick 
curve  and  wide 
spacingbstween 
discs  at  top. 

Also  (2)  steep 
curi'eand  nar¬ 
row  spacing  be¬ 
tween  discs  at 
bottom. 


two  ordinary 
straight  discs. 
Note  that  space 
at  (a)  top  and 
tb)  at  bottom  is 
exactly  the 
same. 


force  to  cream  separa¬ 
tion.  The  Iowa  patented 
Curved  Discs  combine  a 
low  and  high  angle  con¬ 
nected  by  a  gradualcurve. 

The  illustration  shows 
this  plainly. 

(1)  Shows  quick  44 curve-in”  which 
gives  extra  spacing  between  discs  at 
the  top.  This  forms  a  wide  outlet  for 
thick,  sluggish  cream  and  prevents 
clogging. 

(2)  Shows  steep  curve  and  narrow 
spacing  between  discs  at  bottom.  This 

Associated  Manufacturers  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Also  build irs  of  the  famous  ASSOCIATED  Engines  from  l3/*  to  25  horsepower 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. .  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  Omaha,  Neb,, 
Columbus,  9..  London,  Eng.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Australia 


multiplies  centrifugal  force  and  posi¬ 
tively  extracts  the  last  butter -fat 
globules. 

Today  thousands  of  Bab¬ 
cock  Tests  have  proved 
the  scientific  Iowa 
Curved-Disc  principle  a 
phenomenal  success.  At 
the  Panama-Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  it 
Cross  section  of-  outskimmed  all  leading 
separators  in  every  test. 
In  one  test  its  closest 
rival  left  47  times  more 
butter-fat  in  the  skimmed 
milk. 

Learn  at  once  why  over  500,000  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  have  bought  “Iowa” 
made  separators.  Our  new  book  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 


Wonderful  time -havi/iQ  inven¬ 
tion.  Thoroughly  woe/  ex,  eter- 
ilizee  and  dry  a  the  Ioxvc  Curved 
l)\oce  in  lees  than  two  minutee. 
Operates  on  jecientific  ccntrif * 
ugal  princ  i  pie ,  Fur  nieh  ed 
with  ea ch  Jotca  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator. 


TlDQtC  IS®* 


I  {y\^s^,rvedDisc 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 

MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 
few  small  Jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work,  when  you  please.  In 
otherwise  Idle  time.  It  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use.  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  as  small.  With  a 

SHELDONS"  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 
your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cublo 
feet  at  a  batch;  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt¬ 
ing  discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder¬ 
fully  low  price. 

Send  for  FREE  CatalogToday 

My  catalog  folly  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  gives  all  of  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tails  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  andtells  you  a  lot  you  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work.  It’s  FREE.  Get 
your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 

Box  675  NEHAWKA,  NEB. 


Turnisiump  land  into  Money 

HAND  POWER. 

fl  :  4  Stump 
I  4  ▼Dull*** 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 

No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.  Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Work*  eqally  well  on  hillside* 
and  marshes  where  horses 

cannot  operate  -  ^ 

Tho  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp.  A 

Box  34  99' John  St.,  New  York  N.  ■ 

Rnx.34  16th  sod  Kk&tuSt*..  San  Fruci«ct 


n  .  _ _  _  Even  established  eases 

Done  opavm 

or  money  back  $2.08  a 
bottle  postpaid.  Send  for  FREE  Vest-Pocket  Veterinary 
Advia«r.  Ifeucribes  Spavins  aud  200  other  horse  and  cattle  ailments. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber! 
rocker  grate;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Garget 

A  cow  in  some  way  got  one  of  her  teats 
out  on  one  side,  which  healed  quickly ;  it 
did  not  swell  very  much  or  cause  any 
particular  trouble  at  the  time,  but  cow 
has  been  giving  slimy  milk  from  the  two 
hind  teats  ever  since.  There  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  blood  with  it,  just  enough  to  give  a 
pinkish  color  to  the  slime  on  strainer. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  might 
be.  aud  any  cure  for  it?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  drying  her  up?  She  is  due  to  freshen 
in  December  or  first  part  of  January. 

Pennsylvania.  i..  a. 

Bruising  or  infection  has  caused  this 
attack  of  garget  or  mammitis.  I)0  not 
dry  off  the  milk  secretion  at  present. 
Milk  every  three  or  four  hours,  massag¬ 
ing  the  udder  well  each  time,  and  twice 
daily  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  dram  each 
of  pure  turpentine  and  fluid  extracts  of 
poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves  and  eight 
parts  of  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil,  used 
warm.  Night  and  morning  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  days  a  week,  for  two  weeks,  if 
needed  that  long,  give  her  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  powdered  saltpeter  and  poke 
root  in  soft  feed  or  water.  If  the  con¬ 
dition  does  not  improve  after  a  thorough 
trial  of  this  treatment,  then  it  would  he 
wise  to  dry  off  the  secretion,  but  such  a 
cow  then  is  rarely  worth  retaining  for 
dairy  purposes. 


Death  of  Cattle 

T  brought  a  yearling  hull  to  my  place 
late  in  June.  He  was  in  poor  condition, 
but  seemed  all  right  in  other  ways.  I 
found  lice  on  him.  and  applied  a  mixture 
of  kerosene,  six  tablespoon fuls ;  sulphur, 
two  tablespoonfuls ;  oil,  one  pint.  The 
oil  was  lubricating  oil.  The  bull  seemed 
to  grow  weaker  and  suffer  after  the  ap¬ 
plication.  I  called  the  veterinarian,  who 
said  there  was  no  disease.  I  aoolied  the 
same  mixture  to  a  calf,  and  the  calf  be¬ 
gan  to  act  the  same  as  yearling,  and  soon 
died.  The  bull  continued  to  grow  weak 
and  was  killed.  w.  e.  m. 

A  post-mortem  examination  should  have 
been  made  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  to 
determine  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  like¬ 
ly,  however,  that  the  disease  was  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia,  which  may  be  vacci¬ 
nated  against  and  sometimes  responds  to 
immediate  treatment  with  a  bacteria.  The 
lotion  used  to  kill  lice  was  far  too  strong, 
and  if  the  turpentine  was  impure  (tur¬ 
pentine  substitute)  it  would  be  likely  to 
do  considerable  harm,  but  scarcely  would 
kill  unless  licked  off  by  the  animals. 


Preventive  Nostrums 

Would  you  consider  8  lbs.  Glauber 
salts,  3  lbs.  sal  soda,  3  lbs.  copperas,  1  lb. 
salt  and  1  lb.  surpluir,  mixed  together,  to 
be  a  good  preventive  of  disease  in  bogs 
and  suitable  to  be  fed  in  slop?  N.  T.  S. 

Such  concoctions  are  dangerous,  un¬ 
necessary  and  will  not  prevent  disease  of 
hogs  or  other  animals.  We  cannot 
recommend  their  use.  Plenty  of  sound 
feed,  judiciously  given,  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  (environment)  of  the  'hogs 
will  do  much  more  to  prevent  simple  dis¬ 
ease  than  any  combination  of  drugs ;  but 
if  contagious  disease  is  prevalent  in  the 
district,  it  will  be  wise  to  have  a  trained 
veterinarian  vaccinate  to  prevent  attacks. 


Dysentery 

We  are  having  a  serious  outbreak  of 
diarrhoea  or  scours  among  our  dairy  cows. 
Can  you  advise  remedies,  or  suggest 
cause?  L.  L.  B. 

You  should  have  furnished  a  detailed 
description  of  the  symptoms  shown  by 
the  cows  and  told  us  what  you  feed. 
Irritants  in  the  feed  are  the  probable  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Avoid  any  feed  that  is 
damaged  in  any  way.  Four  times  a  day 
give  20  drops  of  pure  beechwood  creosote 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cajeput  in  three 
ounces  of  cottonseed  oil.  Decrease  the 
dose  as  soon  as  improvement  starts  and 
also  lessen  the  number  of  doses  daily. 
Isolate  affected  cows.  Cleanse  and  dis¬ 
infect  and  whitewash  the  stable. 


Scours 

I  have  a  bull  calf  now  going  on  seven 
weeks  of  age,  which  has  scoured  since 
birth.  I  took  him  away  from  his  mother, 
and  have  fed  ever  since,  using  several 
home  remedies,  such  as  browned  flour, 
hay  tea,  etc. ;  am  now  using  lime  water 
in  his  milk.  You  said  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  II.  N.-Y.  that  there  was  no  cure, 
so  I  have  been  wondering  just  what  one 
could  do.  Since  ho  has  been  eating  grass 
and  hay  his  feces  have  darkened  in  color 
and  are  somewhat  thicker,  hut  are  not 
right  yet.  and  he  is  not  growing  as  lie 
should.  I  have  put  him  in  a  box  stall, 
and  thought  I  would  feed  him  clover  hay, 
bran  and  milk  twice  a  day,  as  the  green 
grass  might  have  a  tendency  to  loosen  him. 

Ohio.  w.  m. 

It  was  the  infectious  form  of  dysen¬ 
tery  affecting  a  new-born  calf  that  we 
spoke  of  as  being  incurable,  but  pre¬ 
ventable  by  vaccination,  etc.  The  calf 
in  question  possibly  may  recover  if  you 
give  it  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  and 
then  three  times  daily  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Increase  the 
dose  gradually  if  found  necessary.  Give 
the  medicine  in  boiled  milk.  Do  not  feed 
bran,  hut  allow  oats  aud  liay,  in  addition 
to  milk. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
Inying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at.  Storrs  jiost  oilice  In  connection 
with  tlie  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  hegins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  paeh  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

ltecord  at  storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 


October  1,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  12  1785 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  18  Nil 

Edward  F.  Goddard  U.  1 .  2:1  1124 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  25  1-'>T0 

Jules  F.  Krancals,  L.  1 .  19  2116 

Oneok  Farm,  L,  1 .  ;..  45  2041 

15.  C  Foreman.  Ontario .  4  1  1608 

(lossard  Breeding  Estates.  Ill . .  24  1279 

Hock  Hose  Farm.  N.  V .  20  1608 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  20  1824 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  28  I486 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  3!)  1717 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  I .  33  1065 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  II .  16  1100 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  11 .  20  1466 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  43  1680 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  ss .  23  1365 

Cbickatawbut  Farms  Mass .  42  1891 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  24  1033 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  41  1752 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . . . .  33  1702 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  II .  22  15  9 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . . .  48  1774 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan.  Conn .  16  1611 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ....  16  1544 

Mrs  U.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V .  24  1698 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  15.  C .  29  1561 

Mllkllebrook  Farm.  N.  Y .  17  1053 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  36  1666 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  29  1753 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  21  1711 

II.  8.  Bickford.  N.  II .  17  1247 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass..., .  39  2015 

Jacob  1C.  Jansen.  Conn .  29  1768 

Peer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 .  it  1827 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass .  23  1.589 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn .  24  1354 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  33  1(62 

Benjamin  Uuyette.  Mass .  16  1501 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn .  23  1500 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass .  20  1424 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 .  6  1234 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn .  11  1279 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  II .  31  1745 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn .  9  1120 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn .  12  1085 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn .  858 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  37  I679 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Hrizzee,  Pa .  17  1576 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  17  1841 

WHITE  LEGHORNB 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y .  29  1684 

VV.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  1 .  43  1889 

8.  G  McLean,  Conn .  23  1614 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  14  1761 

Emory  II.  Bartlett.  Mass .  24  1574 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  28  1689 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  28  1727 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  21  1431 

Eigen rauon  &  De Winter,  N.  J .  33  1456 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  20  1681 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  18  15U7 

small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... .  29  1777 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . .•  27  1721 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  C01111 .  12  1611 

L.  A.  G  route  11,  Conn .  31  1691 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y .  37  1666 

B  8.  Ells,  N.  J .  30  1621) 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  50  1958 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  28  1662 

VV.  K.  Atkinson,  Conn .  35  1752 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  16  1492 

Held's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  24  1492 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  40  1756 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . .  37  1854 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  1579 

Emil  Klein  N.  J  .  16  1308 

Laywell  PoultryJFarm,  Conn .  27  1556 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  31  1967 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  14  1334 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  ....  18  1753 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  21  1574 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  18  1636 

George  Phillips.  Conn...  .  28  1839 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore .  28  1597 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich .  23  1(04 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conn .  28  1770 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  T .  '22  1390 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec .  21  1306 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan .  24  1496 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  28  1396 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J .  13  1363 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  13  1503 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  29  1636 

M.  J.  Quaakenbusb.  N.  J .  21  1225 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  21  1143 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  24  ’  1430 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  6  1291 

Wlllanna  Faria,  N.  J .  35  1461 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J .  19  1025 

Coleman  Miles,  111  25  1190 


Total .  2554  155147 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

10<>  May  Hatched  Leghorn  Pullets,  bred  from 
selected,  trap-nested  stock.  Clean  healthy  pullets 
erown  on  free  range.  SS'J.US  each  during  October. 
Also  30  K.  1.  Red  Pullets,  March  hatch.  83  ea. 

Addross,  A.  H.  PENNY.  -  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y: 


C03  SALE — 1250  Flue  White  Leghorn  Y curling*  or  a 

■  good  laying  strain.  Will  make  excellent  breeders, 
■rice,  32.  W.  W.  CODDINOTON,  K.  F.  1>.  1,  KKYPOHT.  N.  J. 


DOSECOMR  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

»*  .Maple wood  Poultry  Yards,  Milton,  Vermont 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

dll  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

428  Highland  due..  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 


—  YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

■  rom  vigorous  stock  ;  out  door  raised  ;  2,  4  aud  5-mos 
.  _ _  old.  Price,  $2  up. 

'  <lc  (,KOOE,  45  W.  21st  SI.,  WHITESTONE.  L.  I  ,  N.Y 

8|AMTS.  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  mid 
■g-  Stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  ETC*.  Somemlle,  N.  J 


Moulting  time  is  the  time  that  a  hen  needs  assistance.  She  is  weak,  run¬ 
down  and  out  of  sorts  generally.  It  is  the  off-season  in  the  life  of  the  hen. 

Think  of  the  amount  of  a  hen’s  energy,  vitality  and  red  blood  that’s  re¬ 
quired  to  reproduce  a  thousand  feathers!  (which  is  only  an  average  plumage). 

A  moulting  hen  needs  good  health,  good  appetite  and  good  digestion. 
That’s  just  what  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  does  for  a  moulting  hen — gives  her 
appetite  and  good  digestion,  so  that  she’ll  eat  more  and  digest  more. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Helps  your  poultry  through  the  moult. — And  starts  your  pullets  and  moulted 
hens  to  laying. 


It  contains  Tonics  that  produce  appetite  and  good  digestion — Tonics  that 
tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — Iron  that  gives  a  moulting  hen  rich,  red 
blood  and  a  red  comb :  It  contains  Internal  Antiseptics  that  destroy  disease 
germs  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  system. 

No  disease  where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  led 

Pan-a-ce-a  helps  your  poultry  to  stay  at  par  during  the  moult.  They  don’t 
become  run-down,  pale  and  thin.  That’s  why  a  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  gets  back 
on  the  egg  job  quickly  instead  of  sitting  around  all  fall  and  winter  as  a  bill 
of  expense  while  regaining  her  normal  vitality. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your  flock.  Tell  your  dealer 
how  many  fowls  you  have.  He  has  a  package  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 

30c,  75c,  and  $1.50  packages.  25  lb.  pail,  $3.00.  1 00  lb. 
drum,  $10.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Gilbert  Hess,  M.D..D.V.S. 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

keeps  hogs 
healthy,  drives 
oat  worms. 


To  produce  va- 
„  '  por-bmth  sprouts 
with  their  diastase, 
vegetable  milk.  jg. rape  sugar,  etc., 
hat  bring  the  big  yields  in  eggs; 
-  >  change  high -price  grain  into  low- 
price  cgg-prouucing  fe*d.  Gets 


CIose-To-Nature  Grain  Sprouter 

Makes  your  dry  lota  profitable  In  summer  and brings  the  eggs 
all  winter.  Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  tho  twelve.  We 
moke  all  kinds  and  sires  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hens' to 
1,000.  Send  ior  free  circular  Sprouted  Oats  and  Kggd 

Close-To-Naturo  Co.,  18  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

500  choice  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
June  12: h.  Older  ones  soon  ready .to  lay.  Price,  in 
bus  of  25  or  more,  8*  1 .50,  S'i  and  S3  each,  accord- 

ins  to  age  and  size  H1LLHURST  FARM.  Orchard  Park.  N.Y. 


500  White  Leghorn  Pullets h£c" 

hml  from  high  producers.  Also  choice  cockerels.  Write 
for  price*  Howard  Cole  X  l  ompanj,  MudUon,  X.  J. 


Wanted  11"  s.  '«•:  k  L#ck  Red  Yearling  Hens 

Must  he  good  stock,  Price  right. 

Franco- American  Poultry  Co.,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


|  .y  DOGS  and  FERRETS  ~ 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  ami  brood  matrons:  pups  aP  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6<\  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  TV.  R.  WATSON.  Bo*  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 


Alton  F arm  Airedales  Females  and  Spayed 

Females,  $15  ran  be  registered.  Some  are  sired  by  son 
of  Havelock  Goldsmith  i, Imported.)  Oorangr  dams. 

R.  A.  Newton  -  Dumxkrstox.  Vermont 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  330  up  ;  cockerels— cocks.  37.50  up  •„  pul¬ 
lets,  460  perdoz.  and  up.  Won  hist  Storm  contest.  Leading 
this  year  content.  JUIESF.  FRANCAIS,  WeiUiiiiipmn  Bmcli.  L.  I.,  N.T. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(Tho  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  anil 
lay  more  ami  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular  l»e\terl'.  1  plinin,  R  F.  U  No.  3.  Ilelmnr.  N  .1. 

For  Sale-200  White  Leghorn  Pullets  LVuZ.  *Ao 

each.  300  yearling  ileus,  31.50  Stroehlcin  Bros.,  Moutvil’le,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  's  831  to  289-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock, 
$20.  Cockerels,  $8  to  $10.  ANN*  M.  JONES,  I  rnryvill...  V  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  ?tS5S.h  p“i  F,a,u‘His 


from  heavy  layers.  Wallace 


each.  Bred 

YNC1I,  EUulith.  N.  J.  R.  0.  1 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.A.SOUDER.  Box  29,  S»tlersville.  Pa. 


A  few  ai istoeratlc  strain  B.  I’.  K.  cockerels;  tine  birds; 
1  mos. ;  $3  inch.  G.  L.  BAKER,  R.  R.  22,  Bo*  120,  E.  Akron,  Ohio 


For  Sal  e-Fine  Pekin  Ducks  ua^heesTeli'hy 

FRANCO-flMERICAN  POULTRY  CO  .  '  GOSHEN.  N  y! 


For  Sale-200  W.  Leghorns  and  100  B.  P.  Rocks 

Cockerel.’.  Ap  il  Hatch.  Extra  Fine  and  Priced.  $2  to 
*2.  5  Each.  CRYSTAL  Sl’KIXti  STOt  k  FIRM,  Littiestown,  Pa. 


PULLETS-®  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  egvr  production  at  $2  to  $3  each.  Our  birds  are 
hack'  d  by  official  records — high  as  232  eggs  each  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clear  view  Poultry  I'arin,  Coop«r*t©wn.  V  Y. 


PULLETS  For  Sale  JfftftfsSS 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
for  SfJO.  Twenty  for  #37.50.  Fifty  for  46X5.  One 
hundred  for  $160.  highland  poultry  farm.  Suliurwile.  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS-Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laving.  Yearlings  $2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockawav,  N.  J. 


Barron's  White  Wyandottesue“mroTl^iel?romt88to^ 

ill  ported  direct  with  records.  E.  K.  LEWIS,  Apalichin,  N  T 


Foil  SHE — \Y  liltu  ltock  Pullet*.  UK)  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets,  Egg-producing  strain,  pure  white, 
$3  Each.  Few  tine  cockerels.  $5  Each.  SO  yearling  hens, 
$3  Each.  Address  J.  0.  COOK,  Atlantic  Cty.  N.  J.  Motor  Rout*  B. 


sal?  Fox,  Coon,  Skunk  and  Rabbit  Dogs  and  Pups 

Send  stamp.  J.  W.  Dearth,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Box  119 


Thoroughbred  COLLIE  PUPS 

w.  Leghorn  yearlings,  $3.  EL  BRITON  FARM.  Hudson.  N.Y.  Route  i 


cctTCR  nflGQ  TH  AT  find  THE  game. 

o  L  I  I  tn  UUUd  Robert  f.  DovU,  Cumberlaud.  Yirgluia 


pAI  ¥  PHPC  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 
VjvLLIL  fur  d  nelson-  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


WanlpH-Hnnii  rina-  Must  he  cheap.  Fox.  Rabbit  aud 

nameu  uoonuog  sheep  l-root.  earle  shaw.  c.nio,.  oh» 


FOXHOUND  PUP8.  Walker  Strain.  Fikld,  Somers,  Conn-. 


For  S  tl.E—  Male  and  snayed  females,  Scotch  shepherd 
pups,  $7  each  ,  over  2-mos.  old.  f.  A  SWEET,  Smyrna.  N.Y. 


Lf, j,  Cn|a  Hunt  your  rats  and 
I  U1  Jult.  save  your  grain. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  l Orta. 
C.  H.  Kkkkkr  A  Co.,  Greenwich.  O. 


RaicoPnYBc  marten,  mink,  skunks.  Rig  profits.  Pavtio 
llaloOTUAOo  ulars  free.  Selling  hunting  dogs  ben  r.  (leer, 
wild  rabbits.  Live  animal  traps.  TaRMaX,  ijulnoj,  Penn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters. to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Katherine  M.  Stanton,  said  to  be  head 
of  the  K.  M.  Stanton  Co..  Inc.,  and  the 
Stanton  Oil  Company,  was  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  investors  in 
oil  stock  of  $750,000.  The.  Stanton  Oil 
Company  is  said  to  have  produced  some 
oil.  but  not  in  the  quantities  represented 
in  circulars  sent  to  prospective  investors. 
The  oil  company,  it  is  said,  was  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  3,000,000  shares 
at  $1  a  share,  and  it  is  alleged  a  dividend 
of  80  per  cent  was  declared  the  first,  two 
weeks,  and  months  before  the  company 
sold  any  oil.  Frank  Dwyer  and  Albert 
Froelich  are  alleged  to  have  been  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  stock  of  the  two  companies, 
and  are  also  named  in  the  indictment. 

About  a  year  ago  my  11-year-old  boy 
saw  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  small 
animal  magazines  of  a  certain  11.  A.  Boies 
<>f  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  and  sent  for  his  price 
list.  He  shortly  received  a  small  copy¬ 
righted  catalogue  giving  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  sorts  of  pets,  large  and 
small,  and  made  a  selection  of  cavies 
amounting  to  $7.80.  lie  having  secured  his 
money  by  various  odd  jobs.  I  sent  a 
certified  check,  as  requested  for  the 
amount,  and  in  two  or  three  days  a 
printed  form  was  sent  in  reply,  to  the 
effect  that  the  order  was  received  and 
would  shortly  be  shipped,  and  asking  him, 
iu  case  of  writing  again,  for  any  reason, 
to  refer  to  order  No.  5799.  A  few  days 
later  came  two  copies  of  The  Fanciers' 
Fens,  “official  organ  of  the  American 
Fanciers’  Association,”  and  this  is  the 
last  we  have  heard  from  him.  Four  sep¬ 
arate  letters  from  the  boy  and  myself, 
two  of  them  registered,  have  elicited  no 
response.  The  indorsed  check  came  back 
to  the  bank  long  ago.  and  was  evidently 
cashed  within  a  few  days  of  my  sending 
it.  If  you  can  render  any  assistance  in 
the  matter,  we  should  great!'-  appreciate 
it.  I  might  add  that  Boies  claims  to  have 
been  in  this  business  for  over  20  years, 
and  that  he  is  located  on  a  “40-acre  farm 
half  way  between  Millbrook  and  Dover 
Plains.”  n.  E.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  against 
IT.  A.  Boies  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  and  we 
have  previously  advise  d  subscribers 
against  having  dealings  with  him  or 
trusting  him  with  orders  and  remittances. 
The  only  way  we  know  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  class  of  dealers  cheating  the  public 
is  to  make  complaint  to  the  Chief  Post 
Office  Inspector.  Washington,  D.  C.,  al¬ 
leging  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

I  enclose  letter  from  the  Evangeline 
Oil  Company.  Broeton.  N.  Y.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  there  is  such  a  company 
as  this,  and  if  it  is  a  reliable  one? 

New  York.  e.  t.  p. 

The  circulars  appealing  for  investments 
have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  “wildcat”  oil 
scheme.  The  company  do  not  claim  to 
have  produced  any  oil.  The  circular  only 
claims  they  are  “drilling”  for  oil.  It’s 
not  even  a  good  gamble. 

The  supply  of  fresh  “sucker  bait”  is 
never-failing.  I  am  enclosing  what  seems 
to  wear  the  earmarks,  three  varieties,  on 
which  you  may  care  to  comment  in  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  and  warn  your  readers. 

Connecticut.  E.  p.  r. 

No.  1  is  “Financial  Common  Sense.” 
published  by  Mark  Harris.  Buffalo,  a 
notorious  vendor  of  worthless  stocks. 

No.  2  is  an  invitation  to  share  in  the 
enormous  profits  in  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  Peoples  Profit  Sharing  Co., 
Boston.  This  appears  to  be  a  new  con¬ 
cern,  capitalized  for  $10,000,000.  The 
advertisement  refers  to  the  well-known 
successful  mail  order  houses  as  evidence 
that  an  investment  in  this  company  will 
prove  desirable,  which  is  the  standard 
“sucker  bait”  used  by  stock  promoters. 
The  advertisement  asks  the  following  per¬ 
tinent  question :  “Did  you  ever  know  a 
mail  order  house  that  did  not  make  money 
from  the  beginning?”  Yes,  we  can  refer 
the  Peoples  Profit  Sharing  Co.  to  a  dozen 
mail  order  concerns  which  failed  and  went 
out  of  business,  for  every  successful  one 
this  company  can  name.  Enough  said. 

No.  8.  A  New  York  stock  brokerage 
house  wants  the  public  to  share  in  its 
earnings,  and  as  an  inducement  Liberty 
bonds  will  be  accepted  at  face  value  in 
payment  of  the  stock.  Any  concern  try¬ 
ing  to  get  Liberty  bonds  away  from  the 
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holders  in  exchange  for  stock  condemns 
their  own  proposition  and  justifies  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  selling  “gold 
bricks.” 

I  wrote  you  in  August  concerning  the 
Knickerbocker  Mail  Order  Company,  but 
after  waiting  to  this  date  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  them. 
As  they  do  not  answer  any  of  my  letters 
it  is  of  no  use  writing  them,  so  I  am  let¬ 
ting  you  know  that  I  have  not  received 
my  money  back,  or  I  should  have  written 
and  thanked  you  for  it.  I  thank  you  all 
the  same  for  your  kindness,  even  though 
not  successful.  R.  J. 

New  York. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  the  receiver  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Mail  Order  Company.  All  having  claims 
against  the  company  should  verify  same 
before  a  notary  and  forward  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

The  assets  of  the  Knickerbocker  Mail 
Order  Company  have  been  purchased  un¬ 
der  an  arrangement  confirmed  by  the  IT. 
8.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York. 

Distribution  of  the  proceeds  will  here¬ 
after  be  made  to  all  creditors  whose 
claims  are  duly  proven  with  the  referee. 
Seaman  Miller,  2  Rector  Street,  of  this 
city.  The  proofs  under  the  bankruptcy 
act  should  be  forwarded  to  him. 

Creditors  should  be  patient  for  the 
money,  as  it  takes  some  time  to  go 
through  the  necessary  formalities. 

Clifford  g.  i.udvigh,  Receiver. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  many 
good  things  published  in  your  paper,  and 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fakes 
and  schemes  you  have  exposed  in  the 
Publisher’s  Desk.  T  want  to  tell  you 
about  a  swindler  who  came  to  our  part 
of  the  country  and  beat  the  people.  lie 
had  the  best  bunch  of  suckers  that  ever 
Lit.  He  gave  his  name  as  W.  A.  Curtis. 
He  came  to  Akron,  O..  and  then  went 
out  in  the  country  and  bought  a  farm 
about  10  miles  out  of  Akron.  180  acres, 
named  it  Portage  Manor,  ami  advertised 
in  the  Akron  daily  papers  a  great  poultry 
proposition  :  one  acre  of  land  and  a  poul¬ 
try  yard,  netting  and  coops,  and  a  house 
built,  on  it,  all  for  one-fourth  of  the  price 
of  the  acre  of  ground  ;  the  rest  to  be  paid 
when  they  sell  their  broilers,  so  much  a 
month.  They  were  to  have  electricity, 
water,  a  school,  a  church,  and  hatchery 
and  brooder,  and  to  have  the  chicks  at 
six  weeks  old  for  20  cents  apiece,  and 
keep  them  till  they  weigh  1J/j  to  2  pounds, 
and  then  they  would  pay  them  New  York 
prices  for  them.  They  were  going  to  put 
up  a  slaughter-house  and  dress  them  and 
pack  them  in  cartons  to  sell.  lie  bought 
three  farms;  paid  $300  on  the  first  farm 
and  gave  several  worthless  checks,  $1,500 
on  farm  No.  2.  $1,000  on  No.  8.  He  had 
about  100  families  that  bought  acres  and 
paid  nice  little  sums  down,  all  they  had. 
all  working  people.  lie  was  here  about 
two  months,  from  the  middle  of  May  till 
the  middle  of  July,  and  took  in  all  their 
payments  from  these  people,  bought 
nearly  all  the  lumber  on  time,  put  off  the 
labor,  saying  he  had  lots  of  money  com¬ 
ing.  but  could  not  get  it  on  account  of  the 
money  being  tied  up ;  and  one  day  he  was 
gone,  took  his  wife  to  the  doctor,  and  that 
was  the  last  seen  of  Mr.  Curtis.  He  got 
away  with  about  840.000.  left  debts  to 
the  amount  of  $55,000.  He  had  no  deed 
for  the  first  farm,  and  there  are  about  40 
houses  built  on  it,  and  the  buyers  do  not 
know  where  they  are,  as  they  have 
no  deeds  for  these  homes  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  I  wish  you  would  expose 
this  man  and  warn  the  people  to  beware. 
When  a  man  comes  around  to  start  a 
poultry  farm  tell  them  to  look  up  his- 
record  before  they  bite.  R.  E. 

Ohio. 

The  above  poultry  farm  proposition 
seems  from  the  report  to  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  “hog  ranch”  scheme  which  has  been 
employed  to  swindle  the  public  for  a  half 
dozen  years  back.  But  this  faker  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Curtis  will  not  be 
content  with  this  scoop  of  easy  money. 
He  is  likely  to  bob  up  in  some  new  local¬ 
ity  and  try  to  repeat  the  performance. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  scheme  being  promoted  from 
Baltimore,  Md..  by  the  Vashon  Poultry 
Farms  Co.  There  may  be  no  connection 
between  the  two  schemes,  but  all  such 
promotions  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
only  bring  disaster  and  loss  to  those  who 
put  their  savings  into  them  in  the  end. 
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NOW 

For  Better  Cows  and  More  Milk 


To  put  your  cows  into  the  barn  in  best  condition  and  as¬ 
sure  the  biggest  milk  flows  throughout  the  winter  feed  them 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  NOTV — and  from  now 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  keeps  cows  in  best  con¬ 
dition  and  makes  them  give  more  milk  throughout  the  milk¬ 
ing  period.  The  cost  of  this  feed  is  more  than  covered  by  your 
profits  from  more  milk.  Better  herd  condition  means  extra 
profit.  These  are  facts  to  which  thousands  of  dairymen  testify. 

FEED 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

This  feed  is  guaranteed  to  produce  more  milk  than  any 
other  feed  of  similar  analysis.  A  million  dollar  corporation 
backs  this  guarantee  with  their  capital  and  reputation. 

International  executives  and  salesmen  are  experienced  prac¬ 
tical  feeders.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  any  International 
Feed.  When  one  man  can  take  40 
grade  cows  and  get  an  average  of  6000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  from  them  in  a 
year,  as  did  one  International  Special 
feeder,  you  can  do  it. 

Order  your  trial  ton  today  from  your 
dealer  or  from  us — and  put  it  to  the  test. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis  -  Minnesota 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
Live  Agents  Wanted 


721  jAcres,  on  Macadam  Road 

105  Head  of  Cattle 

Fine  farm,  only  one  mile  from  R.  It.  and  village.  32.1 
acres  of  bottom  land.  7.1  acres  bench  laud.  Excellent 
Alfalfa  solL  100  acres  of  timber,  worth  $10,000.  Two 
houses,  three  barns,  three  silos.  Natural  gas;  running 
spring  water.  Cement  lloors.  patent  stanchions,  milking 
machine.  70  Holstein  cows;  3S  head  of  young  stook 
Price  $40,000  to  settle  estate,  a  great  bargain.  For  further 
particulars  and  lor  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale,  address 
MANIIEV  IU,i:  IIE  W.  ESTATE  AbF.NGY.  Inf.,  Il.pt.  I,  Olcan.  V  V. 


r«Ml  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poulrrrm  -n.  Stockman. 
I  II  H  m  ftc.  It  pay.  to  rn.iko  your  lott.ru  look  busmettsHk.. 
•  Pa  II  III  Sample*  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  freo.  R.  N.  Hovvj*.  Printer,  Beebe  Plain.Vt. 


For  Sal z-Fruit  and  Dairy  FARMS 

Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Oriflge  Co.,  N.  V. 


MAKE  A  IHiM.AU  \f>  non  It.  S£U  M  ENPETN 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leak* 
in  all  utensil  a.  Sample  p.a  c  lc  age  free. 
COLLETTE  MTU.  CO.,  Kept  I  OS,  Amsterdam,  N.V, 


10  hours  ditch  blasting 

worth  500  bushels  of  wheat 

Mr.  V.  S.  Darling,  Auburn,  Maine, 
secured  that  result.  Ten  hours  of  ditch 
blasting  added  $1000  to  the  value  of  his 
farm.  Mr.  Darling  writes : 

“On  October  15th,  with  Atlas  Powder,  we 
blasted  a  600-foot  ditch  4  feet  wide  by  2J a 
feet  deep  in  about  five  hours.  We  got  a 
perfect  ditch.  I  have  about  600  feet  more 
to  blast  and  w  hen  this  is  finished  the  job 
will  be  worth  at  least  $1000  to  me.  ” 


Fan  you  tell  me  anything  about  James 
Irving  of  the  “Author’s  Press,”  Auburn, 
N.  1T.,  and  bis  “New  System  of  Story  and 
Photoplay  Writing?”  He  claims  anybody 
can  make  big  money  writing  stories  and 
photoplays  with  a  little  help  from  him. 

New  Jersey.  H.  B, 

Why  doesn’t  Mr.  Irving  make  the  “big 
money”  himself?  The  answer  is  be  finds 
catching  suckers  more  profitable.  The 
editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  couldn’t  earn 
10  cents  a  year  writing  short  stories  or 
photoplays  with  or  without  the  help  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  “dope.”  We  have  many 
times  warned  our  readers  against  these 
easy  money  schemes. 


Our  Book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder,”  will  show  you  how  to 
blast  ditches,  remove  stumps  and  do  other 
farm  blasting  even  though  you  be  inex¬ 
perienced.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Division  RN4,  Philadelphia,  Penn*. 

Dealcri  everywhere  Hifizlnei  near  ro» 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  meii 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
I.etchworth  Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  erenmeryman  for  dairy 
producing  certified  and  Grade  A  milk;  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  pasteurizing  and 
making  pot  cheese,  buttermilk,  etc.,  preferred; 
send  copy  of  references  anil  past  experience  in 
first  letter,  with  wages  desired.  WOOD  BROOK 
FARMS,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — F'armhand;  married;  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  greenhouse  helper;  $70.00  per 
month;  free  rent.  KRETSCHMAR  BROS.,  West 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


I1EI.1’  WANTED — Married  couple  to  take  charge 
of  farm,  approximately  -10  acres,  and  apple 
orchard:  most  desirable  sdrroundlngs;  house, 
vegetables  and  fruit  free:  reference  required; 
write  full  particulars.  Address  L.  J.  VIEI-I- 
MANN,  Mt.  Tremper.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  couple:  man  to  help  in  grist  mill  and 
run  truck;  wife  for  housework.  M.  E.  LAMB, 
New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


WANTED — An  experienced  cow  tester  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  twenty-six  herd  association:  will  pay 
$3.25  per  day.  Address  inquiry  t"  1!.  S.  ACK- 
ERLY,  Crystal  Run,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 


BLACKSMITHS  WANTED— Two  men;  one  com¬ 
petent  blacksmith,  one  liorseshoer.  Apply  SEA- 
BROOK  FARMS  COMPANY,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  sisters,  friends,  or  mother  and 
daughter;  good  plain  cook,  chambermaid  and 
general  housework;  farm  residence,  with  city 
conveniences.  E.  G.  CURRY,  1(12(1  Wo  .lworth 
Building,  New  York.  'Phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  in  good  home  to  help 
with  general  work  and  care  of  children;  will 
be  appreciated  and  well  paid.  MRS.  II.  B. 
HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  .voting  man  of  good  habits, 
from  10  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteln-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  willing  to  work  in 
dairy  or  on  a  farm;  must,  be  willing  to  board 
two  men;  give  copy  of  references  and  wages  ex- 
pected.  FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Married  man-  with  small  family, 
willing  to  board  one  farm  hand;  house,  privil¬ 
eges  and  good  wages-  permanent  position  for 
capable  man.  ADVERTISER  7704,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman:  middle  aged  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  cook  and  care  for  first  llo-ir:  small 
family;  desirable,  situation;  $(!0.  BOX  514, 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  in  New 
York  State;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Active,  educated  woman,  fond  ofl 
dogs  and  outdoor  life,  to  learn  kennel  man¬ 
agement  in  private  kennel;  some  experience  with 
animals  required.  ADVERTISER  7700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bright,  active  young  man,  handy 
with  tools,  as  estate  carpenter  and  painter; 
expert  carpenter  not  required,  but  must  have 
fair  knowledge  of  trade.  ADVERTISER  7800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  farm  In  Berk- 
shires.  Mass.;  good  butter-maker  and  shepherd 
preferred;  cottage,  fuel  and  milk  supplied;  state 
nationality  and  wages  expected.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7809.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  young  man.  under¬ 
stands  general  farm  work;  state  age  ami 
Wages  in  first  letter;  have  electric  lights  and 
milker;  good  home;  no  tobacco.  LOUIS  H. 
SMITH,  Yantic,  Conn. 


WANTED — An  experienced  fruit  man  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  small  Hudson  River  fruit 
farm;  best  references  required.  Address  DR.  E. 
M.  STANTON,  10S  N.  State  St..  Chicago,  111. 


COOK  wanted  for  institution  on  Long  Island; 

apply  Churchman  Office:  no  objection  to  woman 
with  child.  SAINT  JOHNLAND,  Kings  Park 
P.  O.,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife,  no  children;  num  to 
do  general  farm  work,  milk  one  cow.  run  Ford 
car;  wife  to  do  general  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  two  in  family:  nice  large  room  with  six 
windows.  Southern  exposure,  private  bath,  steam 
heat,  electric  light:  two  miles  from  village,  one 
mile  from  State  road;  good  comfortable  home  for 
right  parties;  will  pay  fair  wages;  references  re¬ 
quired.  C.  V.  SCHUYLER,  Mlllbrook,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  mail  with  reasonable  fruit¬ 
growing  experience  to  care  for  fruit  and  de¬ 
velop  apple  orchard  of  about  500  trees,  half 
bearing:  best  of  retail  trade  at  door;  good  wages 
and  share  In  profits  for  good  man:  must  he  re¬ 
liable,  of  good  liablts,  and  a  worker.  MEAD¬ 
OW  FARM,  Hartsdule,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  yyung  man  to  assist  in 
dairy  and  cow  barn:  wages  .$(>3.  board  and 
room.  Apply  STANLEY  JORDAN,  Uurkness 
Estate,  Waterford,  Conn. 


WANTED— Men  for  cow  testing  associations; 

must  have  some  agricultural  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairying.  JOHN  W.  BARTLETT, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  foreman;  honest,  reliable, 
steady;  only  those  lulling  first-class  references 
from  previous  employers  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Real  farmer  for  steady  job  on  an 
estate;  married:  large  family  no  objection; 
must  have  good  references.  Telephone  Morris¬ 
town  1042.  Address  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS, 
Morris  rinius,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  onee,  single  man  »n  Orleans  Co. 

fruit  farm;  good  chance  for  advancement,  good 
home,  etc.:  state  your  age,  weight,  past  work 
and  your  price.  ADVERTISER  7811,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  general  farm; 

woman  to  help  in  house;  man  must  understand 
dairying;  family  of  three.  Address  II.  W. 
FLAGG,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experience ■)  farmer,  married,  April, 
1921,  salary  and  commission  basis;  148-acre 
hay  and  grain  farm;  new  buildings;  Seneca 
County,  X.  Y.;  half  mile  from  market:  personal 
interview  necessary.  Address  It.  0.  GAMREE, 
15  Broad  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  housework;  four 
in  family;  country  home;  modern  conveniences; 
near  trollev  connecting  three  cities;  wages 
|6.50.  ADVERTISER  7821.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Live  working  foreman;  farm  100 
acres;  married;  New  York  State:  hoard  three 
during  Summer;  give  fuU  particulars;  splendid 
position  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  W anted 


GARDENER — -Head,  working,  wishes  a  position 
where  a  thorough,  practical,  energetic  man  is 
required;  best  references;  particulars  letter.  R. 
BLACK,  51  Cranberry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  MANAGER  desires  position;  cons  Men¬ 
tions,  progressive  executive;  wide  experience 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  care  and  upkeep 
of  a  modern  estate;  purebred  live  stock  and  -soil 
improvement  a  specialty;  agricultural  college 
training,  supplemented  by  common  sense:  lest 
references:  married;  31  years  of  age.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic,  industrious  agriculturist.  B.Sc. :  spe¬ 
cialist  in  dairy,  poultry,  crops  and  vegetables; 
practical  farmer:  age  30;  married;  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  7767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  Guernsey  breeder  (extra¬ 
ordinary  open  for  position;  broad  lifetime 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches 
general  farming;  live  wire;  quick  action;  pro¬ 
gressive;  can  organize  and  reorganize  any  size 
proposition  and  make  it  a  paying  success:  mar¬ 
ried:  31;  highest  reference.  POST  OFFICE  BOX 
63,  Gowanda,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
on  private  estate;  American:  no  children;  un¬ 
derstands  care  of  farm  animals,  raising  all  farm 
crops,  care  of  fruit  and  shade  trees;  references 
as  to  ability,  honesty.  ADVERTISER  77S0,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  DEAF  MAN  wishes  a  job  on  a  farm;  not  able 
to  do  heavy  work  on  account  of  constitution: 
wages  are  immaterial.  ADVERTISER  7826, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  foreman  or  manager  on 
farm  or  estate;  life  experience  at  dairy  and 
general  farming;  age  37;  married;  American. 
Address  BOX  37.  Highland,  X.  Y. 


WHO  wants  to  hire  a  hustling  farm  manager 
that  can  operate  a  30-cow  farm  with  own  fam¬ 
ily?  age  40;  20  years’  working  dairy  and  fruit 
farms:  best  of  references:  position  not  later  than 
Nov.  1:  state  wages  and  privileges  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  B.  J.,  Fan  wood.  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wants  a  job:  understands  advanced 
registry  and  yearly  testing,  calf  raising,  etc.; 
married:  one  child;  can  give  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  7701.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman,  with  son.  17.  wants  house¬ 
keeping  on  small  farm;  some  improvements, 
good  living  conditions  desired,  near  town  or  vil¬ 
lage,  for  small  familv  men;  particulars  desired. 
MRS.  L.  MANNING,  Delanson.  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  age  34,  real 
‘■dirt’’  farmer,  hustler,  desires  position,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  life  experience,  stock,  farm 
crops,  garden  truck,  poultry;  excellent  character; 
only  first-class  position  considered.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  butter-maker,  herds¬ 
man.  desires  position  up-to-date  farm;  single: 
30;  Babcock  test:  references;  please  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7802,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULT  RYM  AN,  married,  without  children, 
wishes  position;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7822.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm; 

age  24;  well  educated  Englishman;  some  ex¬ 
perience  poultry  keeping;  desirous  of  obtaining 
further  knowledge:  keen,  willing,  hard  worker. 
F.  W.  T.,  575  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER.  German,  32.  large  ex¬ 
perience.  reliable,  seeks  responsible  position, 
or  take  farm  on  shares;  rent.  BOX  65,  New 
Canaan,  Cqna. 

POSITION  WANTED — Working  farmer;  know 
all  about  stock,  tools  and  machinery;  four  in 
family:  two  sons  to  work:  have  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  7817.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  commercial  or¬ 
chard;  experienced  in  cultivation  and  market¬ 
ing;  on  salary  and  commission  basis.  ADVER- 
T1SEI1  7810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FA R M ER-G A RDE N E 1 1 — Superin t end en t  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman  wants  position  where  honesty  and 
sobriety  is  essential,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  care  of  country  estates  and 
farms  in  all  their  branches:  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can:  married;  no  children;  Westchester  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7823.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

l’OULTRYMAN — Italian,  has  taught  poultry 
culture  in  Italian  colleges,  expert  on  diseases, 
do-s  not  speak  English,  wishes  position.  Write, 
stating  terms,  MATTE RA,  68  West  60th  Street, 
New  York. 

WORKING  housekeeper,  middle-aged  woman, 
with  boy  seven  years,  to  manage  a  boarding 
house;  all  around  cook:  on  a  gentleman’s  estate, 
farm,  or  private.  MISS.  H.  M..  care  Mrs.  Iin- 
pole,  309  East  72d  Street,  New  York  City. 


DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman  open  for  position  of 
small  herd  on  private  estate;  life  experience; 
good  reference  and  good  habits;  married;  no 
family;  furnished  cottage;  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7806,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  caretaker;  good  refer¬ 
ence  and  good  habits;  married,  no  family; 
furnished  cottage:  state  wages  and  all  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  7805,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN.  Christian,  single,  supporting  mother,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  clerical  and  storeroom  work,  also 
some  knowledge  of  poultry,  wants  position  as 
clerk  in  country  or  town  establishment,  or  us  as¬ 
sistant  in  poultry  plant:  temporary  position  not 
considered,  as  permanent  residence  in  such  town 
is  object:  best  reference.  Write  ,T.  J.  M..  care 
■T-  -T.  Walter,  330  80th  St..  Woodhaven,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

SUMMER  HOTEL  and  farm  for  sale  In  popular 
resort  on  the  shore  of  a  lake;  house  accommo¬ 
dates  60  guests:  fully  furnished;  modern,  with 
running  water,  acetylene  gas  lights,  etc.;  farm 
consists  of  about  100  acres,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  with  machinery;  good  money  making 
business.  ADVERTISER  7702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


•  WANTED — A  reliable  man  or  woman  with  small 
capital  to  join  me  in  the  poultry  and  sheep 
business  on  a  160-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  7818,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ONE  honr  from  New  York  City,  two  dwelling 
houses,  all  modem  improvements;  extensive 
buildings,  equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry;  35 
acres.  ADVERTISER  7770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  about  130  acres;  15  acres 
in  valuable  timber  and  pasture;  balance  under 
cultivation;  located  7  miles  from  Oswego.  N.  Y., 
3  miles  from  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  mile  to  trolley 
station  and  State  road:  has  a  0-room  house, 
large  horse  barn,  cow  barn  with  26  stanchions, 
two  box  stalls;  storage  sheds,  milk  house,  hog, 
chicken  and  ice  house;  barns  have  concrete  floors, 
running  water,  drinking  basins;  milking  machine. 
Delco  electric  lights:  large  silo;  all  buildings  and 
fences  in  perfect  repair;  price  $11,000.  Apply 
to  II.  C.  ROBBINS,  R.  D.  0.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


MILL  and  water  privilege.  miles  to  town; 

good  7-room  cottage;  barn;  28  acres  land; 
price  $2,500:  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  7778, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUROC  FARM  FOR  SALE - With  most  mod¬ 

ern  equipment:  wire  fence  paddocks  for  hogs 
to  forage;  green  crops;  self-feeders,  automatic 
watering  cans  and  oilers:  new  farrowing  house, 
with  I.owden  equipment;  tractor,  motor  truck, 
new  farming  machinery:  it  is  essentially  a 
breeding  stock  farm,  with  Royal  Pathfinder.  Joe 
Orrin,  Taxpayer  strain  of  blood;  fine  crops;  it 
Is  well  stocked  and  well  advertised;  located  on 
Long  Island,  where  there  are  many  wealthy 
gentlemen's  estates,  and  also  a  fine  farmers’ 
colony  to  sell  to:  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  practical  or  scientific  breeder  to  continue  a 
profitable,  high-grade  business;  terms  $50,000, 
half  cash,  balance  mortgage;  might  consider 
exchange  of  city  property.  Address  H.  CHURCH, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner.  143  acres,  close  to  Mor- 
risvllle,  Madison  Co.;.  65  acres  in  cultivation; 
balance  pasture  and  timber:  good  11-room  house 
and  barn:  price  $5,000;  $1,500  cash;  easy  terms. 
JOHN  ANDERSON.  Morrisville.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 267  acres  farming  and  grazing  land; 

ideal  location:  buildings  first-class.  Z.  G. 
MORGAN.  Green  Spring*,  Hampshire  Co.,  IV.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  4.80-acre  sheep  or 
stock  farm:  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  MRS.  M.  G.  HAIGHT.  Rlaudford,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale;  155  acres;  I  mi  Id  fugs  fair;  good 
water;  plenty  fruit:  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
berries;  will  sell  stock  and  trails  or  without:  a 
quantity  of  pine  and  oak  timber.  C.  VAN 
AUKEX,  West  Fulton.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  07  acres;  good  road:  near 
neighbors;  Yi  mile  to  school;  lLj  miles  to 
stone  road,  churches,  stores,  creamery,  etc.; 
buildings  good  repair:  water  in  house:  25  acres 
hardwood  timber;  25.000  feet  spruce;  500  sugar 
trees:  12  head  cattle:  two  horses;  all  tools  and 
fodder:  $4,000  one-half  cash;  write  for  list  tools. 
WARREN  YONG,  South  Colton.  X.  Y. 


BARGAIN  to  settle  estate:  50-acre  Clarion  Co. 

grain  and  dairy  farm:  oil  and  gas  section: 
one  producing  well;  one  mile  to  creamery  and 
railroad;  H  mile  to  church  and  school:  only 
$4,200.  MRS.  MINNIE  GREENWOOD.  Lake- 
wood,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Owner  has  bought  feed  mill, 
reason  for  selling  75  acres,  3  barns,  10-room 
house.  10  registered  Jersey  cows.  150  barrels  ap¬ 
ples:  fully  equipped:  price  $0,000:  farm.  $4,000. 
T.EROY  W.  SCOFIELD,  Greenville.  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 


HERE  IX  PLATT E K 1 LL — 1 19  acres;  all  crops; 

200  liu.  potatoes,  200  bbls.  apples,  200  chick¬ 
ens,  18  head  stock,  1.000  apple  and  pear  trees, 
400  peach  trees:  standing  timber,  pine  and  ma¬ 
ple,  20  acres;  60  acres  tillable;  the  rest  pas¬ 
ture:  never-failing  spring;  water  heater  in  the 
house:  fair,  good  building:  some  grapes,  quinces 
and  peaches  for  home  use:  owner  ill  health;  son 
cannot  run  it  alone;  $10,000  for  farm:  $12,000 
stock  and  all.  Address  L.  L..  R.  F.  D.  2,  Wall- 
kill.  X.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  milker  and  farm  hand  wishes 
position  with  a  reliable  farm.  G.  ALLEXS¬ 
PA  C1I.  care  II.  Meyer,  301  12th  St.,  West  New 
York,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  and  assis¬ 
tant  who  lias  had  several  years  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  soft  cheese:  also  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  full  charge  of  certified  plant:  can 
furnish  best  of  reference.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7793.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  wants  a  position  ns  farm 
manager  on  a  private  estate,  Nov.  1:  $100  a 
month,  with  house  and  privileges.  Address  BOX 
36,  Basking  Ridge,  X.  J. 


CAPABLE,  experienced  married  man,  26,  wants 
situation  on  farm  up  North:  good  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  $100  a  month.  W.  F.  S.,  10  Vail  PL, 
Cradock,  Va. 


POULTRY  MANAGER— Married  man.  Cornell 
graduate,  with  practical  experience,  is  open 
for  position  as  poultry  manager  after  Nov.  1. 
ADVERTISER  7795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  married:  no  ehildr  i:  experi¬ 
enced;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7796,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COMMERCIAL  ponltryman,  single,  ambitious 
and  experienced,  desires  a  position:  illumina¬ 
tion:  no  bad  habits;  reference;  please  give  full 
particulars,  including  salary,  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7707.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married:  will  lie  available 
after  November  1.  to  handle  dairy  farm  that 
can  pay  about  $3,500  and  perquisites.  Address 
THIRD  FLOOR.  No.  2307  Maryland  Ave.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


WORKING  manager  open  for  position:  Danish; 

married,  with  family:  life  experience;  prac¬ 
tical  training,  all  branches;  farming,  gardening, 
greenhouse,  poultry:  all  live  stock:  operate  mod¬ 
ern  machinery:  tractor;  management  of  men. 
etc.;  host  reference:  open  Nov.  1:  no  small  place 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  7808,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  stir¬ 
ring.  energetic,  practical  farmer:  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  where  a  high-class  man  is  appreciated ; 
only  good  proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER 
7807.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  desires  position 
on  private  estate:  a  willing  worker,  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  of  farm  work,  poultry,  etc.: 
can  furnish  reference  present  employer:  state 
wages  first  letter.  WILLIAM  MEAD,  Smith- 
town.  N.  Y. 


MAN.  married,  no  children,  reliable,  honest  and 
willing,  handy  with  tools,  understands  all 
work  on  private  estate,  also  poultry,  would  like 
caretaker's  or  similar  position;  wife  for  extra 
work  only.  Address  J.  II,  Tarr.vrt.rvvn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  some  experience,  desires  cord  wood 
rutting  job;  state  price  per  eonl.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  fruit  grower  wishes  a  position; 

can  furnish  the  best  of  references:  or  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  a  gentleman’s  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHICH  middle-aged  or  elderly  lady,  owning  a 
farm  around  32  miles  from  Xew  York,  would 
give  experienced  lady  a  chance  to  start  in 
chicken  business?  Desire  few  acres  land  and 
chicken  house;  in  return  would  give  com¬ 
panionship  and  service  to  owner.  ADVERTISER 
7819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX,  experienced,  desires  position  by 
mouth  on  shares.  .  ADVERTISER  7798,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— ISO  acres  (16  in  woodlot) 
upland  farm,  Tioga  Co.;  10  cows;  suitable  also 
for  sheep  and  starting  orchards.  WARD 
CLARKE,  Saco,  Me. 


45-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  in  New  York  State; 

100  miles  from  New  York:  buildings  in  first- 
class  condition.  LOUIS  BADER,  2  West  75th 
Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 134-acre  stock  farm  in  Southington, 
Conn.;  14-room  house,  steam  heat,  water  in 
the  house;  all  farming  tools  and  crops;  hay, 
oats,  corn:  with  three  horses:  $16,500:  will  take 
small  cash  or  exchange  for  eitv  property.  Ad¬ 
dress  STEVE  FIGLAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  (*.  Fair- 
field,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  other  business  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  my  poultry  farm  at  a  sacrifice: 
this  is  a  going  business  that  shows  splendid 
net  profits:  has  15  acres  of  good  soil:  good 
schools,  churches  and  near  the  best  of  markets; 
incubator  capacity  twenty-two  thousand:  brooder 
capacity  ten  thousand;  eight  large  laying  houses, 
thirty-five  hundred  capacity;  one  hundred  sev¬ 
enty-five  fruit  trees:  five  thousand  chickens; 
tools:  good  residence:  automobile:  buildings  have 
running  water  and  are  nearly  new;  price  and 
terms  upon  application.  WILLIAM  B.  SNYDER, 
ltosendale,  N.  Y. 


226-ACRE  dairy  farm:  use  tractor.  WALTER 
STONE,  Vcrgeunes.  Yt. 


FOR  SALE  OF  EXCHANGE— For  dairy  farm  or 
dairy  cattle,  040  acres  productive  improved 
land,  suitable  for  raising  hogs,  cattle,  corn, 
fruit  and  sugar  cane;  located  in  Florida. 
ALFRED  I.  STUBBS,  04  Genesee  Street, 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  of  land,  in  suburbs  of 
Grottoes.  Va.  For  further  information  inquire 
of  owner,  J.  II.  MELHORN,  Grottoes.  Va. 


OUR  farm  of  134  acres.  Columbia  County,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  12-room  house,  2  barns,  chicken 
houses,  ice  house,  hog  pen,  etc. :  mile  from  sta- 
tion:  this  is  an  ideal  farm  and  home,  as  it  has 
an  excellent  view,  electric  lights,  telephone,  fine 
water,  on  main  road,  and  all  buildings  are  in 
excellent  condition:  fine  orchard  of  200  trees: 
will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools;  very 
desirable,  and  one  of  the  finest  places  in  this 
section;  can  he  bought,  on  reasonable  terms.  S. 
A.  BICKFORD  &  SON.  East  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  in  southern  Half  New  Jersey: 

anything  from  $500  to  $4,000  considered;  men¬ 
tion  everything  correctly  so  I  can  compare  prices 
and  descriptions;  will  take  immediate  possession 
of  best  bargain.  R.  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  electric  lighted;  1.000 
hens:  6-room  bungalow:  main  road;  good  mar¬ 
kets.  E.  BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


60  ACRES,  new  house:  water  in  yard;  good  out¬ 
buildings;  small  voting  orchard:  on  good  road, 
at  church  and  school:  $2,800.  S.  W.  Z1LER, 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  large  timber  lot:  near  good 
markets  and  shipping.  Owner,  J.  C.  STEWART, 
Delmar,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  stock  farm.  Orange  Co.,  N. 

Y. ;  good  house,  good  barns,  large  henhouse; 
running  water  in  bouse,  emv  barns  and  stable; 
200  peaeli  trees  5  years  old',  200  apple  trees  5 
years  old.  50  mature  apple  trees.  30  acres  wood¬ 
land.  20  acres  Alfalfa,  balance  good  pasture  and 
tillable:  on  State  road  and  situated  well  for  mar¬ 
kets:  will  sell  farm  with  machinery  and  stock, 
or  without.  ADVERTISER  7723,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES  in  fine  locality;  good  land:  fine  or¬ 
chards;  well  stocked  with  implements  and 
crops;  no  agents:  good  buildings,  all  included; 
$00  per  acre.  ADVERTISER  7S03,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres;  commuter’s  fruit  farm; 

26  miles  to  New  York:  new  5-room  bungalow, 
stable  and  garage;  $5,500.  L.  ANDERSON, 
Allendale,  N.  J. 


Sl'l’EUB  Washington  County  (N.  Y.)  borne  and 
farm,  86  acres,  with  dairy  stock  and  tools; 
$6,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

-  1  * 

WANTED — Farm;  near  markets;  cheap;  descrip¬ 
tion:  owners.  TYLER.  0S5  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150  tons  Alfalfa  mixed  hay,  first 
and  second  cutting;  a  quantity  of  straw:  also 
oats  and  barley  grain.  For  Sale — 56-acre  Alfalfa 
farm:  all  tillable,  but  six  acres  of  woods;  eight- 
room  house,  lien  house,  wagon  house,  woodshed. 
For  particulars  write  GEORGE  H.  PERRY.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1.  Lafayette.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  plant.  7  to  10  acres,  capacity 
800  to  1.200  hens;  good  house  or  bungalow;  no 
agents  considered.  ADVERTISER  7S20,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
not  more  than  20  acres,  with  house  in  good 
condition,  commuting  distance  from  New  York, 
not  over  50  miles:  prefer  Orange  County:  give 
full  particulars,  with  photographs,  price  and 
terms:  no  agents.  Address  ADVERTISER  7713. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer  and  orchard- 
ist,  with  three  grown  sons,  would  operate  on 
shares  large,  fertile  stock  and  equipped  general 
farm:  or  would  accept  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  on  salary  and  commission  basis; 
personal  references.  ADVERTISER  7738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


190  ACRES:  pleasantly  located,  well  watered; 

large  dwelling  witli  hardwood  finish:  three 
barns,  silo,  wagon  house;  two  orchards  and 
other  fruit;  cheap  if1  sold  soon,  death  leaving 
owner  alone.  N.  HOLLON.  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1606. 


There  is  a  Delco-Licjht  Sales, 
and  Service  Alan  near  You 


More  Than  Just  a  Machine 

W hen  you  buy  Delco-Light  you  buy  more  than  just  a  machine. 

You  buy  continuous  electric  light  and  power. 

You  buy  Contentment,  Satisfaction,  Comfort — better  living 
conditions — freedom  from  drudgery. 

And — in  the  end  you  find  that  your  purchase  hasn’t  cost  you 
anything  at  all.  It  has  given  you  all  these  things  and  in  addition 
has  actually  paid  for  itself  in  the  time  and  labor  it  has  saved- 

In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  you  will  find  Satisfied 
Delco-Light  Users — 125,000  of  them. 

And — no  matter  where  you  live  you  will  always  find  a  Delco- 
Light  Sales  &  Service  'man  near  you  to  guarantee  the  perfect 
installation  and  operation  of  your  plant. 

You  buy  more  than  just  a  machine— you  buy  a  Delco-Light  plant. 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTORS :  1 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.  43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 

Suburban  Elec.  Development  Co.,  Inc.  117  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Hired  Man’  s  Wa^es  in  Farm  Products 


One  of  the  most  striking:  passages  I  have  recently 
seen  in  my  favorite  farm  paper  was  printed  on  page 
1507,  in  the  issue  of  September  25.  R.  L.  S.  gives  in 
farm  produce  the  equivalent  of  a  hired  man’s  wages  for 
one  day.  The  writer  should  publish  the  details  of  which 
liis  comparison  is  a  summary.  Without  these  details 
no  one  who  does  not  himself  dig  in  the  dirt  will  believe 
him.  •  WILLIAM  ROLLINS.  ' 

New  Hampshire. 

SIX  DAYS’  WAGES.— Iu  The  Rural  N\sw- 
Yorkeb  for  September  25,  on  page  1507,  under 
the  heading  “Will  the  Burnt  Fanner  Put  Out  the 


that  the  facts  were  plainly  stated  in  the  article. 
However,  the  cost  of  labor,  expressed  in  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  is  bad  enough  at  best,  and  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  go  into  details,  as  my  slight  contribution  toward 
bettering  us  farmers’  condition.  I  stated  that  I  paid 
this  man  $3.75  per  nine-hour  day,  or  $22.50  per 
week.  He  does  not  live  with  me,  and  brings  his  own 
dinner.  The  prices  for  the  articles  in  question  were 
current  in  this  locality  at  the  time  the  article  was 


1  - 


1,15 


■’’''•-if;  at  $2.15. 


350  eggs  at  6c . .  57 


) 


3  crates  strawberries  at  . 

15  baskets  No.  1  apples  or  peaches  at  $1.50. 


23.65 

22.50 

23.00 

21.00 

21.00 

22.50 


VARYING  PRICES. — Some  of  these  prices  are 
wholesale,  some  low,  some  high,  but  they  represent 
the  range  locally.  These,  of  course,  are  gross  prices 
— what  the  profit  or  loss  on  any  article  may  be  is  a 
different  matter.  For  instance,  the  hog  will  lose 


•  Photo  by  n.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Holstein  Coir  Spring  Brooke  Bess  Burke  2d  and  Her  Son.  Average  Weight  of  the  Cow  is  2.100  Hounds.  Fig.  521 


Fire?”  I  gave  the  equivalent  of  the  wages  I  pay  my 
hired  man,  per  week,  in  farm  produce.  According 
to  the  letter  sent  me  asking  for  further  details,  the 
writer  has  made  a  mistake;  he  has  assumed  that 
the  articles  mentioned  paid  the  man’s  wages  for  a 
day,  when  they  really  paid  for  six  days.  I  am  sure 


written,  or  were  prices  1  had  received  for  produce 
in  season.  They  would  vary  with  the  locality.  The 
list  follows : 


1  ton  hay,  $25.  loss  $3.50  baling. 

150-11>.  hog  at  16c . 

Small  calf.  130  lbs.,  at  17c . 


$21.50 

24.00 

22.10 


money.  If  we  take  the  old  rule  that  10  bushels  of 
corn  will  grow  100  pounds  of  hog,  the  porker  is 
worth  $16.  and  his  feed  $17.50  to  $20. 

FACING  THE  FACTS. — Judging  from  what  I 
know  from  my  own  experience,  what  I  hear  from 
my  neighbors,  and  from  what  1  read,  farming  and 
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farmers  are  in  a  bad  way.  Now  wo  don't  want  to 
bo  gloomy  and  pessimistic,  but  wo  do  want  to  faco 
the  facts.  To  begin  with,  I  doubt  if  the  average 
general  crops  in  this  section,  in  addition  to  such 
charges  as  interest,  use  of  land,  horse  and  machine 
labor,"  taxes,  fertilizer,  seed,  etc.,  could  stand  a  man 
labor  charge  of  25  cents  per.  hour  and  come  out  with 
a  profit.  The  average  wage  hereabout  is  40  cents! 
If  we  are  to  run  the  farm  as  a  business  we  must 
count  all  charges  in. 

A  CHANGING  PERIOD.— It  is  certainly  true  that 
at  present  we  are  in  a  period  of  change.  Rome  of 
my  dairymen  friends  get  up  at  3:30  a.  m.  to  milk. 
They  doubt  if  they  are  making  money,  considering 
the  price  of  feed  and  labor.  Poor  cows  are  also  a 
big  factor  in  cutting  down  the  profits,  but  as  a  rule 
their  owners  don't  realize  or  won't  admit  it.  Never¬ 
theless  they  certainly  do  not  receive  a  satisfactory 
return  for  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  and  con¬ 
stant  attention  that  dairy  farming  demands. 

FARM  AND  CITY  LABOR.— People  are  fond  of 
drawing  comparisons  between  the  farmer  and  the 
city  man.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  class  in  the  city 
to  which  the  farmer  can  be  directly  compared.  A 
farmer  may  do  some  kinds  of  hard  manual  labor  that 
the  lowest  laborer  working  with  pick  and  shovel  is 
called  upon  to  perform :  at  the  same  time  he  has 
.$10,000  or  $20,000  invested  in  his  farm,  hires  one  or 
more  men,  and  must  have  a  vast  fund  of  practical 
knowledge  and  a  good  deal  of  executive  ability  about 
him.  He  is  factory  owner,  manager  and  factory 
hand  all  in  one. 

FORMS  OF  PAYMENT. — It.  seems  to  me  accord¬ 
ingly  that  a  farmer  should  be  paid  in  the  following 
three  ways:  First,  a  good  return  on  his  investment, 
rather  high  because  of  the  risk  involved :  second, 
something  for  his  management  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge:  third,  a  good  wage  for  his  labor.  This  would 
be  satisfactory  to  anyone;  but  in  a  good  many  cases 
the  whole  family  is  compelled  to  grind  away  merely 
to  make  ends  meet.  Of  course  there  are  good  farmers 
who  make  money,  and  poor  ones  who  don’t;  but  I 
am  thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  us  who  are  not 
exceptional  in  either  direction.  Would  we  better 
our  lot  by  putting  our  farm  capital  in  some  sub¬ 
stantial  security  and  working  in  town  for  good 
money,  without  the  responsibility  that  a  farm  en¬ 
tails?  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  on  either  side. 

FARM  ADVANTAGES. — Personally,  I  believe  that 
the  man  of  average  ability,  who  is  not.  ambitious  to 
make  a  lot.  of  money,  and  who  likes  the  country,  is 
best  off  on  the  farm.  His  living  conditions  are  much 
better  there,  if  his  advantages  are  not  so  many.  And 
if  moderately  successful  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
satisfaction  in  the  management  and  varied  work  of 
the  farm  than  there  is  in  most  city  jobs.  It  is  true 
that  farming  is  on  an  unsound  business  basis,  that 
it  is  uncertain,  that  the  work  is  hard,  and  that  at 
present  the  farm  cannot  compete  with  the  city  for 
labor.  Nevertheless,  in  many  ways  the  farm  offers 
the  greater  opportunity. 

PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER, — But  what  makes 
my  blood  boil  is  to  find  a  slow  sale  for  farm  produce, 
even  at  a  low  price,  and  then  to  read  on  the  bill  of 
fare  of  a  very  modest  restaurant  such  items  as  these  : 

Corn  on  the  cob .  loc 

(One  ear) 

Tomato  salad . .  3oc 

(Six  slices  of  tomato  and  a  leaf  of  lettuce!) 

What  is  there  fair  about  it?  n.  n.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


“  The  High  Cost  of  Living  ” 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  Tori:  Herald  contributes 
the  following  to  the  high  cost  of  living  discus¬ 


sion  : 

My  wife  and  I  last  week  went  to  an  ordinary  chop 
house  in  the  Broadway  district  and  ordered  the  follow¬ 
ing:  _ _ 

Sirloin  steak  for  two  (about  two  pounds) . $d.7.» 

Boiled  potatoes  (two) . . 5b 

Four  rolls  and  two  chunks  of  butter . 50 

Two  alligator  pears  at  65  cents  each .  1.30 

1  'oil  ee  for  two . . . . . . .  .*>0 

Two  pieces  of  French  pastry . 50 


Total 
Tip  for 


waiter. 


.$6.65 
.  .75 


$7.40 

I  do  not  think  the  restaurant. paid  more  than  $1  for 
tiie  steak.  What  potatoes,  rolls  and  butter  cost  we  all 
know,  and  alligator  pears  are  sold  at  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket  at  three  for  25  cents.  French  pastry  is  sold  to 
restaurants  at  six  cents  each.  I  do  not  believe  that  the* 
chop  house  proprietor  paid  more  than  $1.50  for  the 
whole  lot,  and  he  charged  me  $6.65  for  it.  Besides,  I 
had  to  pay  his  man  who  served  the  food  the  special 
wages  of  75  cents. 

We  estimate  that  the  farmer  who  produced  this 
food  received  a  little  less  than  00  cents,  or  what  we 
call  a  0-cent  dollar.  This  man,  however,  fiie.s  high 
with  sirloin  steak  and  alligator  pears.  Most  of  us 
could  hardly  afford  these  delicacies,  except  uu  some 
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holiday  or  rare  occasion,  with  long  preliminary  fast¬ 
ing.  Corned  beef  hash  and  apple  pie  would  he  nearer 
the  limit  with  the  majority  of  us.  Suppose  we 
feasted  on  these  snbstantials  at  an  average  restau¬ 
rant  in  New  York  City — not.  expensive  nor  yet.  “com¬ 
mon."  The  bill  would  then  he  about  as  follows  for 
two  people: 

Corned  beef  hash . $1.00 

Bread  and  butter . .20 

I  wo  potatoes  .. >0 

Apple  pie  . 40 

t  oil  eo  for  two.  .20 

$2.10 

’ I  qi  f oi  m niter . . .  ... o 


Both  the  dinner  and  the  tip  would  stamp  the.  man 
and  woman  as  “pikers”  in  most  New  York  restau¬ 
rants  of  the  “high  class.”  Yet  a  dairyman  would  he 
obliged  to  deliver  over  50  quarts  of  milk  or  over  two 
bushels  of  potatoes  or  nearly  a  barrel  of  apples  in 
order  to  pay  for  it.  And  out  of  the  $2.10  paid  for 
this  simple  meal  the  farmers  who  shipped  the  food 
received  not  far  from  18  cents!  You  must  remember 
that  in  this  big  city  nearly  2.000,000  eat  at  least  one 
meal  in  a  public  restaurant  each  day!  Yet  the  eat¬ 
ing-house  keepers  will  probably  say  that  owing  to 
excessive  “overhead  charges”  they  are  not  making 
any  money!  Where  does  the  money  go  to  then? 
We  are  simply  living  to  support  and  provide  more  or 
less  easy  jobs  for  an  army  of  middlemen.  The  aver¬ 
age  New  York  waiter  probably  gets  more  per  hour 
in  “tips”  than  the  average  fanner  can  earn  in  a  12- 
hour  day  of  hard  labor.  What  are  you  going  to  do 


.1  Fair  specimen  of  Winter  itudUsh.  Fig.  <122 

about  Hi  Well,  for  one  thing  we  are  going  to  stay 
by  tiie  question  until  a  clear  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  35-cent  dollar,  and  also  what  that  debased  dollar 
means  in  the  life  of  this  nation.  It  was  not  possible 
to  bring  about  Prohibition  or  the  abolition  of  slavery 
until  a  majority  of  the  plain  people  understood  the 
sin  and  economic  waste  involved.  When  they  under¬ 
stand  the  sin  and  waste  of  our  present  system  of 
distribution  they  will  clean  up  tiie  trouble.  Tiie  first 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  make  them  understand  and 
separate  it  from  party  politics. 


Why  Wheat  Yields  Fall  Off 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Massey’s  comments  on 
page  1535  concerning  tiie  cause  of  lower  yield  of  wheat 
in  North  Carolina.  Here  in  Montgomery  County  (M<1.) 
we  hear  again  and  again  the  comment  that  “This  land 
does  not  produce  wheat  like  it  did  a  few  years  ago.” 

Various' causes  are  blamed— the  weather,  Hessian  fly, 
fertilizer,  etc. — but  if  one  checks  up  closely  I  think  that 
lie  will  find  that  the  main  fault  is  the  one  Mr.  Massey 
speaks  of,  namely,  the  dependence  put  in  fertilizer  and 
the  fact  that  the  common  rotation  is  corn,  wheat,  wheat, 
clover  and  Timothy  two  years,  with  Timothy  usually 
predominating.  Heavy  applications  of  lime  are  made 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  year  after  year  the  humus 
lias  burned  out  till  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  reasonable 
yield  is  obtained  at.  all. 

I  came  recently  from  the  hilly  section  of  a  neighboring 
State,  where  such  practices  brand  a  man  as  an  incom¬ 
petent  and  would  soon  put  him  in  (tie  pool-house  and 
put  his  farm  on  the  retired  list.  My  own  experiences 
go  to  prove  that  my  theory  is  correct,  but  I  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  other  farmers  on  this  subject. 

13.  L.  SCOTT. 

1AM  not  as  familiar  with  Montgomery  County  as 
with  oilier  parts  of  the  western  side  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  The  portion  near  Washington  never  seemed 
to  me  ever  to  have  been  fertile,  and  doubtless  there 
are  far  better  sections  of  tiie  county.  But:  it  is 
doubtless  true  of  the  wheat-growing  sections  of 
Montgomery  County  as  of  sections  in  the  State  which 
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I  have  observed  more  closely  wherever  the  farmer 
lias  depended  on  tiie  use  -of  complete  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures  to  produce  crops,  and  lias  neglected  to  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  the  organic  decay,  or  what  we  call 
humus,  in  his  soil,  the  production  has  decreased. 

The  nitrifying  organisms  which  thrive  in  the 
organic  decay  are  starved  out,  and  the  farmer  has 
loft  the  dead  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which  he 
annually  strives  to  galvanize  into  a  sort  of  life  )n. 
gambling  on  the  chances  with  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  And  yet  I  have  noticed  that  the  best 
farmers,  the  men  who  apply  brains  to  their  work 
use  fertilizing  material  more  largely  than  the  farmers 
who  buy  by  brand  names.  They  use  the  materials 
that  they  need  to  buy  and  cannot  get  through  a  good 
rotation  of  crops  with  the  legumes  for  feed  and 
luimus  maintenance. 

The  wheat  crop  especially  demands  plentiful  sup¬ 
plies  of  phosphorus  and  in  a  natural  wheat  soil  sel¬ 
dom  demands  artificial  applications  of  potash  if  the 
supply  in  the  soil  is  made  available  as  needed  In¬ 
judicious  liming  and  the  organic  acids  from  the 
humus-making  crops  and  manure.  Then,  since  the 
farmer  can  get  all  the  nitrogen  needed  from  grain 
crops  through  the  legume  crops  and  thoir  use  either 
as  manure  direct  or  through  feeding  and  returning 
tiie  manure  to  the  soil  which  grew  them,  the  only 
plant  food  that  needs  to  ho  bought  by  the  real  wheat 
farmer  is  a  carrier  of  phosphorus,  of  which  the  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  or  add  phosphate  is  usually 
the  cheapest  and  most  readily  available.  I  did  not 
mean  that  all  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  best  wheat 
lands  of  the  Eastern  Shore  make  40  bushels  of  wheat 
an  acre,  for  the  majority  of  them  do  not,  and  in 
every  section  the  majority  of  the  men  cultivating  tiie 
soil  are  not  the  best  farmers.  But  I  know  men  who 
habitually  make  40  bushels  and  sometimes  more  of 
wheat  an  acre.  Not.  In  the  section  where  I  live,  for 
in  the  sandy  soil  hero  the  best  fanner  in  the  country 
.could  never  make  a  paying  crop  of  wheat,  though 
some  keep  sowing  wheat  where  soil  conditions  forbid 
good  crops  of  that,  grain.  Talbot  County  for  genera¬ 
tions  has  held  the  record  for  wheat — 64%  lmshels 
an  acre. 

Too  early  sowing  invites  the  Hessian  fly,  and  too 
late  risks  winter-killing.  Dependence  on  fertilizers 
and  failing  to  maintain  humus  conditions  in  the  soil 
is  a  very  common  cause  of  decreased  crops  of  wheat. 
The  soil  dries  out  hard,  and  the  fertilizer  used  floes 
not  have  its  full  effect,  because  of  the  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  dissolve  it.  The  clover  sown  on  tin*  wheat 
fails  for  the  same  reason  after  harvest.  You  say 
frequent  and  heavy  applications  of  lime  are  used. 
This  reminds  me  of  wlmt  I  heard  tiie  witty  institute 
lecturer,  Boh  Reeds,  of  Pennsylvania,  tell  tiie  farmers. 
He  said  that  many  years  ago  the  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  so  enthused  by  the  results  they  got 
from  their  first  use  of  lime  that  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  lime  was  all  they  needed  to  make 
profitable  crops.  The  old  farmer  and  his  son  leaned 
against  the  fence  and  wondered  what  they  were  to 
do  with  all  the  wheat  the  lime  was  making.  Years 
after  the  old  man  was  laid  to  rest  the  son  was  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  fence  and  wondering  what  the  mis¬ 
chief  ailed  the  land,  for  the  wheat  would  not  grow 
as  it  did.  I  have  found  (lmt  light  applications  of 
lime  once  in  six  years  will  keep  tiie  soil  in  condition 
to  make  heavy  crops  of  c-lovcr.  And  our  best  farmers 
have  found  that  a  short  three-year  rotation  with 
cow  peas,  Roy  beans  and  the  annual  Crimson  clover 
will  bring  tin*  most  rapid  improvement.  Then,  too, 
I  feel  sure  that  half  a  ton  an  acre  of  freshly  water- 
slaked  burnt  lime  is  better  than  the  tons  and  tons 
of  ground  limestone  that  the  enthusiasts  on  natural 
carbonate  advise.  Farmers  in  many  sections  where 
lime  was  formerly  used  heavily  have  lessened  the 
amount  applied.  T  remember  well  that  the  rivers 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  were  lined  with 
canal  boats  bringing  lime  from  the  Rchuylkill  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  delivering  lime  to  the  shore  farmers 
and  others.  Now  ill  the  same  sections  you  will  not 
see  a  lime  barge  once  a  year.  When  I  was  a  college 
student  in  tiie  Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania 
the  farmers  were  using  as  much  as  200  bushels  to  an 
acre  of  lime.  Today  they  would  hardly  use  2.» 
bushels.  When  a  farmer  who  fails  to  study  cause 
and  effect  applies  lime  for  the  first  time  to  his  soil 
which  needed  it,  and  notes  the  great  effect  produced, 
he  is  apt  to  jump  to  tiie  conclusion  that  lime  is  a 
fine  fertilizer  and  that  if  the  one  application  does  so 
much  good  that  more  will  increase  the  benefit,  '•lien 
by  failing  to  maintain  the  lmmus  conditions  he  finds 
that  the  lime  has  helped  him  impoverish  his  soil, 
while  a  judicious  use  of  lime  and  plenty  of  legume 
crops  would  have  added  productiveness.  Lime  and 
fertilizing  materials  are  important  in  good  farming, 
hut  brains  are  needed  back  of  them  to  plan  system¬ 
atically  and  to  avoid  waste,  w.  if.  massev. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  COLLEGE. — A  group  of 
institutions  that  should  ho  hotter  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  are  the  State  schools  of 
agriculture  and  homo  economics.  These  are  located 
at  Alfred,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  I  >ellii  and  Morrisville. 
They  differ  from  our  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  in  that  they  accept  hoys  and  girls  with  lower 
educational  qualifications,  and  also  in  that  they 
train  their  students  almost  exclusively  for  farm  and 
country  life,  while  the  State  College  trains  them  for 
many  other  things  as  well. 

EQUIPMENT.— -Each  institution  has  been  well 
equipped  by  the  State  with  buildings 
for  farm  work  and  for  instruction  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  institution  operates  a 
farm  in  connection  with  the  school, 
maintains  a  herd  of  purebred  livestock, 
lias  its  own  poultry  plant  and  orchards, 
and.  in  short,  has  every  facility  for 
making  its  work  worth  while.  The 
teachers  are  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  this  work  and  who  possess  good 
farm  experience.  The  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  call  for  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade  work,  though  many  of  the 
students  have  had  some  high  school 
training.  An  opening  is  thus  provided 
for  the  thousands  of  country  hoys  and 
girls  who  desire  training  for  farm  life, 
hut  for  whom  college  and  in  some  cases 
even  high  school  is  out  of  the  question. 

SCHOOL  AND  FARM. — The  course 
in  agriculture  covers  a  period  of  three 
years.  Six  months  of  each  year,  or 
from  about  October  15  to  April  15,  are 
spent  at  Ihe  school.  The  remaining  six 
months  are  spent  on  successful  farms 
in  order  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
school  with  sound  farm  experience. 

During  the  Summer  the  students  are 
visited  by  members  of  the  faculty  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  records  kept 
by  them,  and  of  helping  them  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  work.  Under 
this  plan  many  students  are  able  to 
enroll,  because  they  can  remain  on 
farms  from  planting  time  in  the  Spring 
till  the  harvest  season  is  over.  The 
hoys  can  earn  enough  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  many  cases  to  pay  their  way  at 
school  during  the  Winter.  Since  no 
tuition  is  charged  to  residents  of  the 
state,  the  actual  school  expenses  are 
not  great.  There  is,  then,  little  reason 
why  a  young  man  should  be  denied 
training  for  country  life  if  he  possesses 
a  real  desire  to  obtain  it. 

DAIRY  WORK. — As  has  been  stated, 
most  of  the  students  return  to  the 
farm,  many  of  them  at  once  and  nearly 
all  of  them  eventually.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  may  act  as  milk  testers, 
creamery  operators,  herdsmen,  farm 
superintendents,  and  in  many  other 
capacities,  but  always  related  closely 
to  the  advancement  of  country  life. 

Due  of  these  schools  during  the  past 
year  trained  its  students  so  effectively 
that  40  of  them  secured  State  licenses 
<o  test  milk  and  cream.  This  means  a 
great  deal  when  you  stop  to  realize 
that  milk  and  cream  are  to  be  sold  m 
the  future  on  the  fat  basis,  and  that 
men  who  are  skilled  and  accurate  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  dairy  business. 

training  for  farm  and 

HOME. — By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
students  are  farm  boys,  and  of  course  it  is  the  boy 
with  the  background  of  farm  experience  who  profits 
most  from  the  work.  Each  school  also  offers  a  short 
course  of  about  eight  weeks  during  the  Winter 
months  tor  young  farmers  who  can  he  away  from 
1101110  only  for  a  very  limited  period.  The  course  in 
home  economics  varies  in  length  from  one  to  two 
jears.  the  training  offered  being  very  thorough  and 
being  designed  primarily  to  equip  the  young  women 
h>  he  as  successful  home-makers  and  home-keepers 
ms  are  their  husbands  as  farmers.  Any  of  these 
schools  will  he  glad  to  furnish  a  catalogue  on  re¬ 
quest.  Some  of  them  are  still  receiving  students  for 
dm  Fall  term  which  will  soon  open.  It  is  a  form  of 


Students  Jitdying  Holstein  Cattle .  Fig.  524 


A  Class  in  Cookery  at  a-Statc  School.  Fig.  525 


The  Dairy  Room  at  a  State  School.  Fig.  526 


training  that  keeps  young  people  in  touch  with  the 
home  farm  and  its  problems.  n.  b.  k. 


The  Surface  Use  of  Manure 

ALTHOUGH  we  do  not  pay  out  the  cash  for  our 
barnyard  factory  fertilizer  product,  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  amount  of  money  invested,  and  we  are 
all  interested,  or  ought  to  be,  in  its  proper  use  on  the 
land,  as  regards  present  returns  and  lasting  benefits. 
I  remember  when  it  was  considered  waste  of  manure 
to  apply  it  on  the  surface,  or  even  spread  it  only  as 


the  plow  could  turn  it  under  before  drying  out.  Even 
the  straw  must  be  rotted  down  and  plowed  under. 
Benefits  from  the  mulching  feature  were  overlooked. 
I  early  learned  that  the  surface  use  of  manure  pro¬ 
duced  the  promptest  and  most  lasting  benefits,  and 
have  practiced  it  when  this  method  was  at  all  possi¬ 
ble.  If  applied  on  the  Fall-sown  wheat  it  acts  as  a 
crop  insurance  both  to  the  wheat  crop  and  the  grass 
and  clover  seeding.  When  used  on  the  meadows  a 
heavy  cutting  of  hay  is  sure  to  result,  and  a  worth¬ 
while  sod,  the  basic  soil  builder,  remains,  which 
when  plowed  over  and  planted  to  a  cultivated 
crop  responds  by  generous  yields.  On  soil  so 
treated  commercial  fertilizers  can  he  used 


ALUE  OF  OXEN.— Mr.  Bert  Phil¬ 
lips.  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  who  is 
very  well  known  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  believes  that  horses  should  be 
superseded  by  oxen  on  farms  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  States.  lie  has  rnauy 
arguments,  and  some  of  them  seem 
very  good  arguments,  too,  for  support¬ 
ing  his  position.  He  says  that  horses 
are  no  longer  used  for  long  hauls,  hav¬ 
ing  been  replaced  almost  wholly  by 
motor  trucks.  Of  course  this  is  true, 
except  in  occasional  instances.  For 
working  around  the  farm,  and  even  on 
commercial  plants,  Mr.  Phillips  asserts 
that  well-trained  oxen  are  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  horses,  and  much  less  expensive 
to  keep.  lie  argues  that  if  a  farmer 
should  keep  a  pair  of  steers  coming  on 
each  year,  and  turn  off  a  pair  each  sea¬ 
son,  lie  would  he  making  money,  while 
getting  liis  work  done  at  low  cost.  Oxen 
can  handle  larger  loads  than  horses, 
can  he  kept  thriving  on  cheaper  feed, 
and  are  easier  to  handle.  Mr.  Phillips 
says  that  in  his  own  ease  he  has  bought 
steers  one  season,  kept  them  working 
hard,  and  sold  them  the  next  year  to 
the  butcher  for  more  than  he  paid  for 
them.  It  isn't  necessary  that  oxen 
should  be  the  slow,  lumbering  creatures 
many  people  consider  them  to  he.  If 
they  are  properly  trained  they  will 
walk  almost  as  fast  as  a  horse.  They  can  even  be 
taught  to  trot.  Their  habits  in  these  respects  depend 
largely  upon  the  driver.  Mr.  Phillips  tells  of  oxen 
that  have  been  used  in  connection  with  horses  in 
hauling  lumber,  and  says  that  the  former  have  been 
only  a  short  distance  behind  the  latter  in  getting 
home  with  their  load  of  logs  from  a  trip  of  several 
miles.  In  presenting  his  ease  for  the  ox  he  says  that 
this  animal,  phlegmatic  though  it  may  appear,  lias 
a  stronger  feeling  for  its  driver  than  does  a  horse, 
and  seems  to  know  him  better.  No  good  ox  driver 
thinks  of  going  across  the  yard  to  reach  his  team. 
He  simply  calls  to  them,  and  they  come  to  him.  In 
Mr.  Phillips’  opinion  fanners  throughout  New  Eng- 


more  profitably  than  under  the  old  methods. 

On  this  farm,  last  August,  before  thrashing,  the 
barnyard  was  cleaned  up  as  usual,  and  this  manure 
was  applied  with  the  spreader  over  a  field  from 
which  hay  had  been  cut  this  season.  In  one  place 
one  width  of  the  spreader  was  run  across  the  field 
a  distance  from  the  rest.  After  the  first  shower 
every  place  where  the  manure  was  applied  began  to  * 
show  a  healthy  green,  and  that  separate  strip  looked 
like  a  green  ribbon  through  the  field.  The  contrast 
between  the  top-dressed  and  the  part  untreated  is  so 
marked  that  a  great  object  lesson  is  presented. 

When  this  top-dressing  is  done  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  conditions  for  soil 
improvement  will  be  on  the  increase 
until  planted  to  the  potato  crop  another 
season,  while  the  part  not  top-dressed 
cannot  do  this,  and  even  when  manure 
is  applied  and  plowed  under  next 
Spring,  the  results  will  never  be  as 
good  as  in  the  former  case. 

Last  Winter,  or  rather  late  in  the 
Fall,  some  straw  from  an  old  stack 
bottom  was  hauled  out  and  spread  on 
a  clover  sod  that  was  planted  in  pota¬ 
toes  this  season.  The  rest  of  the  field 
was  manured  and  plowed  under.  Still 
the  crop  looked  the  best  all  through  the 
growing  season  where  the  straw  was 
used.  Here  was  illustrated  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  a  plain  straw  mulch, 
which  caused  a  much  heavier  sod  to 
form  for  plowing  down  to  furnish  an 
abundance  of  the  plant  food  needed  by 
the  potatoes.  The  best  place  and  time 
to  apply  manure  appears  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  efficient  farm  man¬ 
agement  and  presents  an  opportunity 
for  interesting  study.  H.  E.  cox. 
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land  would  use  steers  for  their  heavy 
work  around  the.  farm  in  place  of  horses, 
relying  upon  motor  trucks  for  all  carrying 
purposes. 

Low  Prices  for  Potatoes.  —  There 
have  been  some  disgusted  gardeners 
among  those  who  have  thought,  to  make 
a  little  extra  money  from  their  potatoes 
and  onions  this  year.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  fewer  potatoes  by  many  thousands 
of  bushels  would  have  been  planted  could 
anyone  have  foreseen  that  the  price 
would  drop  to  85  cents  this  Fall.  This 
low  price  comes,  too,  <  n  top  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  sections  there  has  been 
rather  a  poor  yield,  although  this  i<s  by 
no  means  universally  true.  As  has  been 
the  case  for  several  year’s,  amateur  gar¬ 
deners.  as  well  as  commercial  growers, 
have  been  disappointed  in  the.  yield  of 
Green  Mountain.  This  potato  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  satisfactory,  and  many 
experiments  are  being  made  with  other 
varieties.  One  kind  which  has  produced 
remarkably  well  this  year,  and  far  out¬ 
stripped  both  Green  Mountain  and  Irish 
Gobbler  wherever  it  has  come  under  my 
observation,  is  Spaulding's  Pose.  This 
is  a  very  satisfactory  potato  in  all  ways, 
and  is  remarkably  uniform  in  its  yield, 
having  few  extra  large  specimens  and  few 
that  are  very  small.  Another  potato 
which  has  been  grown  very  successfully 
in  a  section  south  of  Poston  is  Mill's 
Pride,  a  potato  hvhich  has  proved  a 
money-maker  when  grown  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way.  Delaware  is  another  variety 
not  commonly  grown,  hut  which  has  given 
ft  very  good  yield  in  the  same  section. 

Too  Many  Onions.  —  Onion  growers 
were  disappointed  in  the  Spring  because 
a  big-  shipment  from  Texas  cut  them  out 
of  the  market.  They  looked  for  better 
results  in  the  Fall;  but  onions  are  now 
selling  at  a  price  which  hardly  covers 
the  cost  of  production,  although  in  tin- 
retail  market  they  are  being  auoted  at 
from  live  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Many 
growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  have 
sold  their  crops  at  $1.25  a  hundred 
pounds,  a  most  unsatisfactory  price. 
Those  who  got  into  the  market  early  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  up  to  $1.85,  and  bet¬ 
ter  prices  may  be  obtained  for  stored 
onions,  but  the  season  as  a  whole  has 
been  exceedingly  disappointing.  Those 
onion  growers,  however,  who  also  grow 
tobacco  are  uttering  no  complaints,  for 
the  tobacco  crop  is  not  only  large,  lmt  is 
paying  prices  which  spell  a  big  profit. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  better  season  for 
the  tobacco  growers  in  the  Connecticut. 
Valley. 
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Cellar  Vegetable  Gardens. — A  vege¬ 
table  garden  in  the  cellar  is  a  possibility 
for  every  farmer  or  garden-maker  who 
has  a  heating  plant,  it  is  mighty  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  a  nice  rhubarb  pie  in  January 
or  February,  and  even  pleasanter  to  en¬ 
joy  fresh  asparagus  when  the  ground  out¬ 
side  is  covered  with  deep  snow.  These 
are  very  easy  vegetables  to  force,  and 
give  excellent,  returns  for  the  small 
amount  of  time  needed  to  care  for  them. 
.V  considerable  amount  of  rhubarb  is 
forced  commercially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  especially  in  the  town  of  "Con- 


there  are  plants  containing  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  sprouts  which  would  be 
destroyed  if  left  out  of  doors.  These 
plants  may  he  dug  up,  roots  and  all, 
and  set  in  boxes  of  earth  in  the  cellar 
or  hanked  with  earth  on  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom,  with  full  assurance  that  the  sprouts 
will  remain  in  good  condition,  and  even 
grow  a  little  if  the  earth  is  kept  moist 
until  they  are  used.  Endive  may  also  be 
taken  into  the  cellar,  although  it  is  all 
the  better  for  a  little  touch  of  frost.  En¬ 
dive  growing  out  of  doors  needs  to  be  tied 
up  to  blanch  it,  but  this  is  not  necessary 
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piFTY  early,  fifty  midseason,  and  fifty  late 
A  Strawberry  plants,  postage  paid,  for  Two 
Dollars.  October  planting  circular  free 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  October  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  plants 
ready  now  and  runner  plants  ready  about  Sept  1st 
Will  boar  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPRFRnv' 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT  GRAPF 
ASPARAGUS^  RHUBARB  plants.  ROSES.  PANSIES  SHRUBS 
for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  I,.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS,  BUTTERNUTS 
CHESTNUTS, "'ENGLISH  WALNUTS  HAZEL  NUTS 
HICKORY  NUTS,  JAPAN  WALNUTS,  PECANS 

Full  information  from  WILLARD  G.  R1XRY,  Trenail ror 
Northern  nut  growers'  assn.,  Baldwin,  i,  Y 

CRAPE  VINESM.& 

Magara,  Worden.  35e.  each;  $3.75  per  12  ;  $25  per  10Q 

HAIUIY  I/.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  grown,  from  Prof.  Hughes’  original  stork.  Guar 
anteed  genuine.  Price,  60c  per  ounce  or  $6  per  II,  Post 

paid.  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  K 


or  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  2-year,  2$ 
per  100 ;  810  76 
per  1. 000.  Rhubarb  roots,  $1 .60  per  12  :  86. SO  period 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  tfTi'llT 

planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer  and  fall  $3 
per  100;  $17.25  per  1,000.  HARRY  l.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  t. 

Layer  Strawberry  Plants  IK,' 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Kkifkord  Hall,  Route  2,  Rhodksdai.e,  Mn. 


Preparing  C'auli/ioiccr  for  the  Market 


Cord.  The  plants  are  dug  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  made  into  long  piles,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  freeze,  after  which  they 
are  stored  under  cover.  The  freezing 
process  is  deemed  necessary,  and  tin'  plan 
should  be  practiced  by  even  the  amateur 
who  is  forcing  only  half  a  dozen  plants. 
The  roots  are  set  close  together  in  boxes 
of  earth  in  the  cellar,  or  even  on  the  cel¬ 
lar  bottom,  with  earth  heaped  up  over 
them.  When  the  latter  plan  is  followed, 
it  is  well  to  make  a  little  bed  by  the  use 
of  upright  boards  to  keep  the  earth  in 
place.  For*  quick  results  a  little  fresh 
horse  manure  is  placed  under  the  roots, 
but  this  is  not.  necessary,  and  hardly  ad¬ 
visable  in  the  average  house  cellar.  The 
earth  should  be  sprinkled  occasionally 
with  warm  water,  but  not  kept  soaked. 

Rhtjhakb  in  Darkness. —  Rhubarb 
makes  the  best  stalks  only  when  grown 
in  partial  darkness,  for  which  reason  it 
is  wise  to  partition  off  a  portion  of  the 
cellar  with  a  blanket  or  in  some  other 
way  if  much  light  enters.  It  isn't  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  much  attention  to  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  warmer  the  cellar  is,  the 
quicker  the  rhubarb  will  grow,  of  course, 
hut  good  results  are  obtained  in  any  cel¬ 
lar  which  is  fairly  warm.  Grown  in  1 
darkness  the  stalks  take  on  a  line,  creamy  I 
white  color,  and  have  very  little  leaf 
growth.  The  best  results  come  when  rhu¬ 
barb  is  forced  after  the  first  of  the  year,  j 
but  asparagus  can  be  forced  at  any  time, 
and  some  garden-makers  enjoy  tiiis  de-  j 
licious  vegetable  almost  the  whole  year 
round,  although,  of  course,  they  have  to 
keep  sowing  asparagus  seed  in  order  to 
have  a  continuous  supply  of  plants  com¬ 
ing  along,  for  the  forced  plants  are  too 
exhausted  to  be  of  much  use.  It  isn't 
necessary  to  have  the  asparagus  in  a  dark 
place,  and  few  men  who  force  it  com¬ 
mercially  grow  it.  in  a  greenhouse,  with 
steam  pipes  underneath  to  furnish  the 
heat. 

A  Winter  Salad. — If  you  are  fond 
of  salads,  you  will  like  witloof  chicory, 
which  poses  as  French  endive  in  high- 
class  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  brings 
a  long  price  under  that  name.  In  former 
days  large  quantities  of  this  French  en¬ 
dive  were  brought  over  from  Belgium 
in  curious  little  grass  baskets,  but  this 
trade  was  largely  interrupted  by  the  war. 
although  possibly  it  has  been  begun  again. 
Many  amateurs  have  started  growing 
witloof  chicory  in  their  own  back  yards, 
and  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  handle.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  up  before  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  several  inches  of  the  lower 
end  cut  off.  if  they  are  very  long,  and  set  j 
in  boxes  of  earth  in  the  cellar  near  the 
heater.  The  cellar  can  be  darkened  or  a  | 
ventilated  box  inverted  over  the  plants 
to  keep  out  the  light,  so  that  the  heads 
will  be  white  and  tender.  Although  not 
always  done,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
place  about  five  inches  of  fine  sami  in  the 
box  over  the  roots.  The  chicory  will 
grow  right  up  through  this  sand,  which 
will  serve  to  make  the  heads  tight,  like 
those  purchased  in  the  stores.  Of  course, 
the  cutting  limed  be  done  just  where  the 
sand  rests  on  the  earth.  Don’t  throw 
away  your  roots  after  they  have  been  cut 
once.  If  kept  reasonably  moist  they  will 
make  another  good  growth.  If  you  are 
fond  of  French  endive  and  haven’t  grown 
any  plants  in  your  own  garden,  you  can 
purchase  a  few  roots  for  forcing.  For 
that  matter,  yon  can  also  buy  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  roots,  so  that  even  people 
living  in  the  cities,  if  they  have  available 
cellars,  can  have  a  m’dwint.or  vegetable 
garden,  and  help  to  cut  the  cost  of  living 
in  This  way. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Endive. — 
Many  peopb*  do  not  realize,  apparently, 
that  they  can  save  (heir  Brussels  sprouts 
when  cold  weather  comes.  Oftentimes 


1*  ! 


in  the  cellar,  at  least  if  the  cellar 
rather  dark.  The  flavor  of  endive 
blanched  in  a  darkened  cellar  is  especially 
good,  and  this  plant  often  makes  a  greater 
appeal  when  it  comes  from  the  cellar  than 
when  it  i«  brought  from  the  garden. 

Chives  fob  Winter. — There  are  many 
housekeepers  who  like  the  flavor  of  chives, 
and  use  this  plant  in  preparing  many  of 
their  favorite  dishes.  The  taste  of  chives 
is  something  like  that  of  onions,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  so  strong.  Chives  are 
so  hardy  that  they  will  live  on  in  the 
garden  for  many  years,  but  if  you  want 
to  enjoy  the  flavor  during  the  Winter 
you  will  do  well  to  dig  up  a  few  plants 
before  the  ground  freezes  hard  and  plant 
them  in  a  pot  or  a  box.  Give  them  a 
sunny  window  and  water  them  occasion¬ 
ally  and  they  will  keep  on  growing  until 
Spring.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Old  Bill:  “Don't  talk  to  me  about 
crop  failures !  Why.  when  I  was  work¬ 
ing  over  in  Skunk  County  nigh  40  years 
ago.  the  oats  were  so  low  the  sparrows 
had  to  git  down  on  their  knees  to  reach 
them.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  reports  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  the 
big  crop  of  apples  and  low  prices  seem 
odd  to  ns  here,  when  our  grocers  are 
asking  60  cents  a  peck  and  $2.25  a  bushel 
for  good  apples.  The  local  paper  says  that 
one  grower  in  Talbot  County  has  sold 
his  crop  of  Grimes  Golden  for  $0  a  bar¬ 
rel.  and  that  another  grower  sent  some 
Spokane  Beautys  to  Philadelphia  and  got 
25  cents  apiece  for  them,  and  the  buyer 
wants  more  of  them.  We  poor  folks  who 
have  to  buy  our  apples  wish  that  rail¬ 
roads  rates  were  not  so  high  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  getting  some  of  the  apples  the 
Northern  grower  will  put  into  cider. 

Then  with  butter  at  75  cents  a  pound 
we  often  wonder  what  the  farmers  get 
who  -  supply  the  creameries.  There  are 
creameries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  and  the  upper  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  eastern  shore  are  rapidly 
changing  to  dairy  sections,  for  the  milk 
market  of  Philadelphia.  North  Carolina 
is  stocking  up  with  Holstein  cows  and 
making  cheese,  and  the  dairy  seems  to 
be  moving  southward.  The  farmers  are 
selling  their  wheat  straw  to  the  straw- 
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ost  ACCIDENTSare 

ue,  to.  Carelessness 


STATISTICS  prove  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  accidents  could  have 
been  prevented  by  a  little  fore¬ 
thought. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excusefor 
a  horse  floundering  or  falling  on 
icy  streets,  sustaining  sprains  and 
bruises,  perhaps  becoming  perma¬ 
nently  or  even  fatally  injured. 

Red  Tin  Calks 


present  a  safe,  easy  way  of  sharpening 
that  assures  absolute  safety  to  horse  and 
driver.  They  are  easily  and  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  and  once  in  will  stay  in,  wearing 
sharper  with  use. 

Do  not  confuse  RED  TIP  calkswith  imi¬ 
tations.  Look  for  and  insist  upon  the  RED 
TIP  and  you  will  get  the  best.  Booklet 
tells  why.  Send  for  it. 
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GRANGERS  LIME 


“The  Proven  Soil  Sweetener** 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successors 

Grangers  Lime  Company 

SALES  OFFICES  :  P.  0.  Box  915,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  WORKS  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Specialists  in  tanning  Horse.  Cow.  ■ 
Calf  or  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair  w 
or  fur  on  it.  We  make  robes,  i 
•coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  rugs,  a 
etc.,  to  your  order.  You  save  money 
and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata-  ' 
log  of  stylish  fur  garments.  Free 
instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur  ^ 
garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
repaired  and  made  like  new. 

^  e  mount  Urge  and  »maU  game.  bud. 
fuh.  Write  today. 


the  hair  do  with  the  hide 


l&CHESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CC 
655  WEST  AVE. 
‘•R9G-HESTER  N.Y. 


board  mills,  and  the  strawboard  is  rap¬ 
idly  taking  the  place  of  wood  for  mak¬ 
ing  shipping  boxes  of  ail  sorts,  and  not 
to  make  barrels. 

A  Southern  correspondent  asks  why 
his  fig  tree  never  ripens  any  fruit.  They 
form  and  grow  to  some  size  and  then 
drop  off.  Ilis  fig  is  evidently  a  seedling 
from  the  dried  figs,  usually  called  Smyrna 
figs.  These  are  not  self-fertilizing,  but 
need  the  present  of  the  wild  Capri  fig  and 
the  little  Blastophaga  wasp  that  lives 
on  this  class  of  figs,  and  sets  the  seed 
in  the  flowers.  They  have  the  Capri  fig 
and  the  wasp  now  in  California,  and  are 
growing  and  drying  figs.  But  there  are 
numerous  varieties  of  figs  that  are  self¬ 
fertilizing.  The  difficulty  in  the  upper 
South  is  the  tenderness  of  many  sorts. 
The  wood  may  not  get  killed,  hut  the  little 
figs  that  are  set  in  the  Fall,  and  which 
are  to  make  the  early  crop,  get  killed,  and 
there  is  then  only  the  later  inferior  Sum¬ 
mer  crop.  But  with  Winter  protection 
we  can  grow  many  of  the  more  hardy 
varieties  of  figs.  I  grew  figs  in  quantity 
in  a  cold  valley  in  Northern  Maryland 
25  miles  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
My  trees  were  planted  25  feet  apart 
and  grown  in  bush  form,  branching  from 
the  ground.  In  the  Fall  when  frost  cuts 
the  leaves  (the  fig  is  naturally  evergreen) 
I  laid  the  branches  to  the  ground  four 
ways,  in  form  of  a  cross,  and  pinned  them 
fast  with  forked  sticks.  Then  the  soil 
was  mounded  over  them  higher  in  the 
center  and  sloping  over  the  four  bundles 
of  the  branches  like  a  four-pointed  star. 
I  have  kept  them  in  this  way  when  the 
mercury  fell  to  18  below  zero,  and  saved 
the  Fall-set  crop,  and  got  the  Summer 
crop  earlier.  I  grew  the  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles  and  one  or  two  others. 
In  INPO.  and  several  years  thereafter, 
at  the  North  Carolina  Station,  I  experi¬ 
mented  largely  with  figs  in  order  to  find 
the  most  hardy  ones.  I  had  all  the  avail¬ 
able  varieties  of  self-fertilizing  figs  from 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  British  hot¬ 
houses.  The  little  Chinese  Celestial  fig 
proved  the  hardiest,  with  Doree  Barbus 
nearly  as  hardy.  I  had  55  varieties,  but 
the  majority  of  them  were  too  tender  for 
Central  North  Carolina.  I  distributed 
thousands  of  young  plants  over  the 
warmer  coastal  section  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  asked  the  receivers  to  report  on 
their  quality  and  adaptation  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  but  not  one  ever  reported.  At 
Raleigh  a  sufficient  protection  is  made 
by  massing  green  pine  boughs  around  the 
tree  and  keeping  it  in  bush  form.  There 
the  little  Celestial  fig  is  eaten  whole 
with  cream,  and  in  quality  it  is  the  Seekel 
of  the  fig  family.  As  a  rule,  the  brown 
figs  are  the  hardiest,  and  good,  while  the 
white  figs  are  all  tender.  Many  black 
figs  are  rather  hardy  and  of  large  size, 
but  I  never  saw  a  black  fig  that  was  even 
tolerably  good  to  eat.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Sour  Land 

I  have  land  that  is  muck  and  black 
sand  that  lias  a  tendency  to  be  sour;  is 
quite  low.  There  is  a  beet-sugar  factory 
near  me  where  I  can  get  lime  that  has 
been  used  for  purifying  the  sugar.  Would 
tliis  lime  be  any  benefit  to  ray  soil,  and 
about  how  much  should  I  use  per  acre 
for  market  garden  crops?  c.  J.  m. 

The  actual  lime  iu  this  refuse  will  have 
about  the  same  value  as  actual  lime  in 
ground  limestone.  lTse  at  least  one  ton 
per  acre.  1 


A  Few  Books  Started  Lincoln 

What  are  the  few  great  books  that  will 
give  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education  ? 

TTE  talked  like  a  man  who  had  traveled.  He  knew 
History,  and  something  of  Science.  He  wrote 
in  a  style  of  wonderful  beauty  and  simplicity — such  a 
style  as  only  comes  to  a  man  from  reading  the  works 
of  master  writers. 

Yet  did  you  ever  think  of  this? 

You,  yourself,  have  probably  read  as  many  books  as  Lincoln 
read  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

What  is  the  difference  between  his  reading  and  yours  ?  Why  is 
it  that  you  have  gained  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge  from  your 
books  while  he  gained  a  liberal  education  from  his  ? 

The  answer  is  that  he  knew  what  few  books  were  really  worth 
while ;  he  made  every  moment  count. 

Why  not  decide  right  now — to-day — that  you  will  stop  wasting 
your  reading  ?  Why  not  say  to  yourself  :  “In  my  own  small  way  I 
am  going  to  do  what  Lincoln  did.  I  will  read  in  such  a  way  that 
six  months  from  now  I  will  be  a  bigger,  more  effective,  more 
interesting  man  or  woman  than  I  am  to-day.” 

You  can  do  it ;  a  hundred  thousand  Americans  have  proved  that 
you  can  do  it,  through 


DR.  ELIOT’S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 


A  pleasant  and  easy  way  to  learn  to  think 
clearly  and  talk  interestingly 


Out  of  all  the  millions  of  books 
of  Travel,  Science,  Biography,  Es¬ 
says.  L)rama  and  Poetry,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years  President 
of  Harvard,  has  selected  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  and  arranged 
them  in  fifty  volumes. 

These  books,  he  says,  even  if  a 
man  or  woman  will  read  them  only 
fifteen  minutes  a  day,  will  give 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education. 

Adventure 

Entertainment,  Thrill 

A  liberal  education — think  of  it ! 
The  power  to  think  clearly  and  talk 
interestingly,  to  be  a  marked  man 
or  woman  in  any  company.  And 
all  in  exchange  for  a  few  minutes 
of  pleasant  reading  each  day.  Text 
books  are  often  tiresome.  But 
these  are  not  text  books. 


They  are  the  best  written,  most 
fascinating  books  in  the  world. 

Here  you  voyage  with  the  world's 
great  travelers;  you  see  the  world’s 
famous  dramas ;  you  are  with  the 
world’s  foremost  scientists  in  the 
laboratories,  and  the  great  adven¬ 
turers  in  their  most  thrilling  mo¬ 
ments.  And  every  day’s  reading — 
every  fifteen  minutes — makes  you 
a  bigger,  broader,  more  interesting 
man  or  woman. 

Send  Now  for  This  Free  Book 

Before  you  spend  another  penny 
for  books,  get  a  copy  of  “Fifteen 
Minutes  a  Day” — the  free  guide 
book  to  reading  pictured  on  this 
page. 

It’s  a  book  that  tells  you  how  to 
turn  wasted  moments  into  growth 
and  increased  power.  It’s  ready 
and  waiting  for  you:  It’s  entirely 
free. 


A  valuable  little  book— free 


All  your  questions  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  are  answered 
in  “Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day.”  It's  a  great  little  book  in 
itself.  It  contains: 

1.  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 

2.  Many  illustrations  from  the  Five-Foot  Shelf, 
including  a  full-page  picture  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  riding  to  her  death. 

It  tells  what  the  books  are  that  Dr.  Eliot  has  selected,  and 
how  the  reading  courses  and  the  marvelous  encyclopedic 
index  are  arranged.  Send  for  this  guide  book  to  good  read¬ 
ing.  Send  for  it  now;  and  begin  at  once  as  Lincoln  did  to 
make  your  reading  count. 


R.N.Y.  10-23-20  | 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

_  Send  to  me  by  hiail  absolutely  without  obligation  the  free 
book  describing  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and 
I  containing  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  plan  of  how  and  what  to  read  for 
^  a  liberal  education.  | 

1  x  ■ 

j  Name  . . 

L Address  . 
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Are  you 
going  to  look  on 
while  he  tears  it  down? 


Are  you  going  to  let  old 
man  “Wear  and  Tear”  have 
his  way,  destroying  your 
buildings  this  Winter — or  are 
you  going  to  shut  him  off  with 
a  paint  brush  this  Fall? 

When  you  think  what  build¬ 
ings  costs  these  days ;  the  cost 
of  paint  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  wonderful  way  it  saves 
your  buildings. 

You  know  that  the  trouble 
with  most  of  your  neighbors 
is :  that  they  don’t  paint  until 
they  have  to.  When  you  have 


to  paint,  your  painting  costs  ai 
lot  more  than  it  ought  to. 
Costs  more,  because  you  have 
to  use  more  paint  and  have  to 
do  more  painting. 

The  time  to  paint  your 
buildings  is  before  they  actu¬ 
ally  need  painting.  One  coat 
will  then  do  the  work  of 
two.  So  if  you  can’t  paint 
now,  at  least  buy  your  paint. 
Send  for  circular  on — “Figure 
Your  Painting  Costs  with  a 
Brush — Not  a  Pencil.”  Lowe 
Brothers’  Paint  is  sold  by  the 
one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 


^Ixswq Brothers  Company 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
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New-Idea  Frame- 
less  Feed  Door 

The  exclusive  frameless 
feed  door  construction  puts 
the  New-Idea  in  a  class  by 
itself;  on  no  other  furnace 
will  you  find  this  wonderful 
improvement.  It  absolutely 
prevents  any  dust  or  gas  escaping  into  the  cellar. 
The  frame  of  the  door  is  cast  in  one  piece ;  there 
are  no  bolts,  screws  or  cement  to  loosen  as  in 
other  heaters. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  superior  features  that 
make  the‘  New-Idea  the  furnace  you  will  select 
when  you  know  all  about  it  and  make  comparisons. 

A  Few  New-Idea  Features 

Our  catalog  tells  all  about  the  cup-joined  construction  that 
prevents  leaks ;  the  hot-blast  feed  door ;  the  gas  and  dust-tight 
register  that  assures  clean  heat;  the  patented  non-clinker  grate 
that  burns  any  fuel ;  and  all  the  other  New-Idea  advantages. 

A  binding  written  guarantee  insures  absolute  satisfaction. 
Your  money  back  if  the  New-Idea  does  not  do  what  we  claim. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 
Expert  advice  on  your  heating  problems,  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of ' ' Superior  * '  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  “Imperial"  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless 
Furnace 

'The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about ” 

Exeel  lent  proposition  for  the  right  kind 
of  hardware  dealers,  implement  men, 
etc.  New-Idea  dealer*  are  “making 
good”  everywhere. 
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Notes  on 

Children  Sleeping  with  Old  People 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  on  a  small 
child  sleeping  in  same  bed  with  an  old 
person  ?  Some  of  the  family  do  not  think 
it  healthful  for  child.  c.  K. 

From  the  standpoint  of  personal  hy¬ 
giene  it  is  undoubtedly  best  for  each 
sleeper  to  have  ,his  own  bed.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  always  possible  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  to  have  a  separate  bed¬ 
room,  though  this  would  be  the  ideal 
arrangement.  Very  often,  however,  two 
single  beds  can  be  placed  in  one  room, 
and  the  ideal  thus  be  approached.  The 
use  of  twin  beds  is  a  refinement  of  modern 
life  which  has  a  basis  in  very  real  good 
sense.  Few  people  who  have  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  sleeping  alone  would  willingly 
return  to  the  custom  of  sharing  a  bed 
with  another,  especially  after  middle  life 
has  been  reached  or  passed.  While  the 
vitality  probably  cannot  be  transmitted 


Suggested  Septic  Tank.  Fig.  526 

from  one  person  to  another,  as  is  some¬ 
times  believed  there  is  no  question  but 
that  “nerves”  may  and  the  restless  toss¬ 
ing  about  of  one  sleeper  will  very  often 
prevent  the  getting  of  needed  rest  by 
another. 

So  far  as  children  sleeping  with  their 
elders  is  concerned,  there  is  probably  no 
need  of  laying  down  any  inflexible  rules 
with  regard  to  it.  As  iu  the  case  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  similar  age,  it  would  be  better  for 
each  to  have  his  own  bed.  Old  age  and 
youth  need  somewhat  different  conditions 
for  comfort,  and  it  would  be  far  from  wise 
to  subject  children  to  the  environment 
which  age  frequently  craves,  and  which 
may  reasonably  be  granted  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  elderly,  warmth  may  be  more 
important  than  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fresh  air,  but  no  children  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  latter  prime  necessity  of 
any. healthful  sleeping  room  because  of  the 
slowly  circulating  blood  of  those  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life.  A  weight  of  covers,  too, 
that  might  be  absolutely  needed  by  the 
aged  would  often  prove  detrimental  to  a 
child.  The  closer  the  contact,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  transmission  of  communi¬ 
cable  disease,  but  this  danger  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  children  sleeping  together 
than  in  that  of  the  young  sleeping  with 
the  old.  A  sad  illustration  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  contact  comes  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  however.  In  this  instance 
an  aunt  slept  with  a  little  niece,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  diphtheria.  The 
child  proved  to  be  still  a  diphtheria  car¬ 
rier,  and  within  a  few  days  the  aunt  lost 
her  life.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that 
no  child  should  sleep  with  another  person 
not  in  full  possession  of  his  health.  The 
question,  then,  becomes  one  of  giving 
each  occupant  of  the  sleeping  room  those 
conditions  essential  to  bis  health  and  com¬ 
fort,.  It  is  a  question  the  solution  of 
which  is  frequently  complicated  by  the 
love  of  parents  or  grandparents  for  their 
children  and  their  desire  for  their  inti¬ 
mate  companionship.  This  love  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  unselfish,  however,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  older  ones  will  usually  pre¬ 
vent  any  real  injury  to  a  child.  M.  B.  D. 


An  Improved  Outdoor  Closet 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
practical  way  of  using  a  septic  tank  in 
connection  with  an  outdoor  closet,  and  no 
running  water?  Would  a  septic  tank  like 
drawing  I  send  be  practicable?  There  19 
one  like  this  on  the  market,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  after  starting  it  with  a  yeast 
cake  and  some  horse  manure  it  will  take 
care  of  itself  with  the  addition  of  a  pail 
of  water  a  week.  No  -water  runs  into  it. 

Massachusetts.  E.  A.  C. 

It  is  not  very  clear  from  your  drawing 
how  you  expect  the  contents  of  the  vault 
to  be  carried  into  what  you  evidently  in¬ 
tend  to  be  a  septic  tank.  If  you  can  ar¬ 
range  to  carry  the  solid  contents  of  the 
vault  through  the  sink  drain  into  the  sep¬ 
tic  tank  without  clogging  the  drain,.  I  see 
no  reason  why  your  plan  should  not  work, 
though  I  should  expect  that  you  would 
get  a  considerable  amount  of  offensive 
gas  frorm  the  tank  into  your  closet. 

The  sketch,  Fig.  527,  is  a  plan  of  the 
“L.  R.  S.”  privy,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Lumsden,  Roberts  and  Stiles  of.  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  This  is  a  com¬ 
bination  privy  and  septic  tank  that  has 
the  indorsement  of  these  sanitation  ex¬ 
perts,  thou  ah  I  do  not  know  how  satis¬ 
factory  it  has  proven  in  actual  use.  In 
this  plan  the  excreta  fall  directly  into  the 
first  chamber  of  the  small  septic  tank,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  flushed  into  it  by  the  waste 
water  of  a  house  plumbing  system.  After 
liquefaction,  the  solids  are  carried  with 
the  added  water  into  the  second  chamber, 
from  which  they  enter  the  disposal  sys¬ 
tem  of  drain  tiles.  The  authors  of  the 
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plan  claim  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  water  weekly  will  suffice  to 
flush  the  closet  and  that  it  has  been  found 
practical  and  satisfactory.  It  violates 
several  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
construction  of  septic  tanks  by  other  san¬ 
itation  engineers,  however,  and  I  suspect 
that,  it  works,  as  many  other  designs  in 
septic  tanks  seem  to  work,  in  defiance  of 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  these 
rules.  The  designers  of  this  closet  say 
that  the  solid  matter  entering  the  tank 
is  much  reduced  in  volume  by  gas  forma¬ 
tion  and  evaporation  of  liquids,  so  that 
the  volume  of  discharge  is  small.  If,  jn 
warm  weather,  evaporation  is  so  rapid 
as  to  produce  thickening  and  offensive 
odors  from  the  receiving  chamber,  more 
water  can  be  added. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  septic 
tanks  work  is  that  of  the  reduction  of 
solids  to  liquids  through  fermentation,  or 
rotting,  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
bacteria.  These  bacteria  do  their  work 
best  in  tight,  underground  chambers  away 
from  the  light  and  air.  After  having  been 
in  use  for  a  time,  a  thick  scum  forms  upon 
the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  tank 
thus  further  sealing  them  from  the  air’ 
and  this  scum  should  not  be  disturbed’ 
It  is  evident  from  the  design  of  th* 
,‘L.  R.  S .”  privy  that  such  a  scum,  if 
formed  at  all,  would  be  disturbed  every 
time  that  the  closet  was  used.  The 
chamber,  too,  would  always  be  open  to  the 
air  through  the  closet.  In  the  Northern 
States  it  seems  likely  also  that  the  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  of  the  Winter 
months  would  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  closet  unless  the  receiving  tank 
was  buried  so  deeply  as  to  interfere  with 
the  disposal  of  the  effluent  through  drain 
tiles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  any  form  of  septic  tank  is 
not  pure  and  free  from  danger  if  permit¬ 
ted  to  contaminate  drinking  water.  If 
disease  germs  are  present  in  the  closet, 
they  may  be  carried  out  in  the  discharge 
with  their  virulence  unimpaired.  It  is 
only  after .  they  have  been  exposed  to 
light  and  air  in  the  surface  layers  of  the 
soil  that  they  are  destroyed.  Disposal 
tiles  should  not  be  deenly  buried,  there¬ 
fore,  and  they  should  be  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  wells  and  water  courses  to 
prevent  dangerous  contamination  of 
these.  jr.  b.  d. 


Controlling  Flies 

G.  A.  asks  how  to  kill  flies  in  back¬ 
yard  toilet.  I  will  tell  my  system,  which 
is  inodorous,  sanitary  and  saves  a  valu¬ 
able  manure  for  the  garden.  The  build¬ 
ing  is.  set  about  a  foot  higher  in  front 
than  in  the  rear,  where  a  door  is  hung, 
hinged  on  top,  to  admit  of  two  boxes 
iGxl^xlG  inches  deep,  being  pushed  un¬ 
der  the  seat  and  withdrawn  when  filled. 
These  are  tipped  over  on  a  heap  while 
two  spare  boxes  are  replaced.  Dry  earth 
is  raked,  pulverized  and  stored  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  shed.  A  box  in  toilet  is  filled 
when  required,  the  user  with  a  small 
shovel  throwing  a  pint  or  more  over  the 
discharge.  The  used  paper  is  put  in  a 


Septic  Tank  from  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Bulletin.  Fig.  52 7 


separate  receptacle  and  burnt.  The  heap 
of  soil  when  dry  is  spaded  over  occasion¬ 
ally  and  worked  in  around  the  plants. 
You  should  sec  the  results,  especially  to 
okra,  onions,  cabbage,  etc.  Flies  have  no 
chance  with  this,  and  screening  is  quite 
unnecessary.  For  country  schools  the 
system  would  be  ideal.  MRS.  s.  B. 

Missouri. 


Overalls  for  Women 

Let  me  say  something  about  overalls 
for  women.  When  I  go  to  church  I  fol¬ 
low  the  fashion,  and  squeeze  both  legs  into 
one  skirt;  when  I  go  in  bathing  I  wear 
a  bathing  suit;  when  I  go  into  the  gar¬ 
den  I  wear  overalls,  and  let  my  neighbors 
laugh.  “Knickers”  are  very  nice,  but  I 
like  best  the  man’s  overalls,  with  middy 
blouse.  Women’s  ove.ralls  look  very  silly, 
and  bloomers  are  too  floppy.  I  got  caught 
to  a  limb  of  a  tree  once  and  decided  not 
to  wear  bloomers  again.  When  I  am  in 
the  house  I  wear  house  dresses,  because 
my  husband  likes  to. see  a.  woman  in  the 
house,  and  not  an  imitation  of  a  man. 
‘.’till,  if  I  were  single  I’d  wear  overalls 
doing  housework.  M.  M.  m’lean. 

New  Hampshire. 

Chief  Big  Smoke  was  a  copper-colored 
native  employed  as  a  missionary  to  his 
fellow  Indians  out  in  Oklahoma.  A  tour¬ 
ist  once  asked  him  what  he  did  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  “Umph!”  said  Big  Smoke,  me 
preachum.”  “That  so?  What  do  you 
get  for  preaching?”  “Me  get  ten  dollars 
a  year.”  “Well.”  commented  the  white 
man,  “that’s  darned  poor  pay.”  “Umph. 
replied  Big  Smoke,  “me  darned  poOe 
preacher.” — Turner’s  W eekly. 
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and  its 

Result 


More  than  twelve  years  ago  Willard 
built  his  first  automobile  starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  battery — several  years  before 
electric  starting  came  into  general  use. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  the  one 
object  on  which  Willard  effort  has  con¬ 
centrated  has  been  automobile  batteries — 

batteries  that  would  serve  the  car  owner 

% 

longer,  more  efficiently  and  more  reliably. 

This  consistency,  this  concentration  on 
one  big  problem,  has  resulted  in  Willard 
leadership  in  the  automotive  battery  field, 
and  is  responsible  for — among  many  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  industry — the 
perfection  of  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation, 
the  greatest  battery  improvement  in  years. 

There  are  today  152  passenger  car  and 
truck  manufacturers  using  the  Still  Better 
Willard  Battery — the  only  battery  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 

Willard  Service 


This  trade-mark  is  branded 
in  red  on  one  side  of  the 
Still  Better  Willard  Storage 
Battery —  the  only  storage 
battery  with  Threaded  Rub¬ 
ber  Insulation. 


Consistent  devotion  to  one  aim,  the 
building  of  a  better  automotive 
battery,  has  resulted  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Still  Better  Willard  by 
the  152  manufacturers  below. 


Acason 

Acme 

All  American 
Allis-Chalmers 

•American 

Beauty 

American 

LaFrance 

Apex 

•Apperson 

Armleder 

Atco 

Atterbury 

"■Auburn 

Austin 

Bacon 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Betz 

Biddle 

*Bour-Davis 

Brockway 

Buffalo 

•Buick 

Cannonball 

Capitol 

•Case 

"Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Cole 

Collier 

Colonial 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Corliss 

Cunningham 

Daniels 
Dart 
Denby 
Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge 
Dorris 

•Elgin 

Fargo 

Federal 

Fergus 

Ferris 

F  W  D 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garford 


G  M  C 

Giant 

Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 

Hatfield 

H  C  S 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 

Hurlburt 

Independent 
Indiana 
International 
(I.  H.  C.i 

•Jordan 

•Kissel 

Koehler 

Lancia 
Landa 
Lewis-Hall 
Lexington 
*L.  M.  C. 
Luveme 

Madison 
Marmcn 
Master 
Menges 
Menominee 
Mercer 
Mercury 
Meteor 
(Phila.i 
M  H  C 
•Mitchell 
Murray 
McFarlan 
•McLaughlin 

Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 
Nelscn  8s 
Le  Moon 
Noble 
Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
•Olds 


Oneida 

Oshkosh 

•Paige 

Parker 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Preston 

Rainier 
Renault 
•Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Riddle 
Robinson 
Rock  Falla 
R  8s  V 
Knight 
Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Seagrave 

Service 

Shelby 

Signal 

Singer 

Southern 

Standard  S 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 

Tarkington 

Thomart 

Titan 

Tow  Motor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 

Vulcan 

Ward 

LaFrance 
•Westcott 
White 
Wilson 
Winther 
Win  ton 
Wolverine 


•For  Export 
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LOWER  PRICES 

are  here  on  Farm  Equipment 

Lower  prices  have  come.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Our  fine,  new  and  enlarged 
Fall  Catalog  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  wonderful  price-savings  on  every  thing 
you  need  on  your  farm.  Weeks  and  months  of  planning  resulted  in  warehouses  full  of 
the  finest  farm  equipment  at  manufacturing  costs  which  mean  big  savings  to  you.  You 
can  buy  now  and  here  at  prices  incomparably  low.  Again  National  Farm  Equipment 
Company  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  its  farmer  f rinds,  its  unchallenged  low  price  leader¬ 
ship,  its  ability  under  any  and  all  conditions  to  undersell  all  competition.  You  can  get 
any  new  farm  equipment,  shipped  the  day  your  order  reaches  us,  from  big  stocks  in 
New  York,  with  the  distinct  understanding  and  agreement  that  no  sale  is  complete  until 
you  have  tried  the  equipment  bought  from  us  on  your  own  farm  in  your  own  way  for 
thirty  days.  Then  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a  big  saving  and 
secured  absolutely  satisfactory  merchandise,  you  may  return  your  purchase  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  of  transportation  charges  both  ways,  and  will  return  the  purchase  price  in  full. 
Get  our  book.  Compare  our  prices.  Then  take  advantage  of  our  free  trial  offers  on 
anything  you  need.  Better  still,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  advertisement  you  need, 
order  direct  from  this  farm  paper  and  you  will  get  it  quickly. 


SAVE  YOUR  MILK  PROFITS 

The  big  condensers  are  refusing  to  buy  milk  at  any  price. 

There  are  seven  good  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a  Premier 
Cream  Cream  Separator  which  will  enable  you  to  save  your 
milk  profits. 

No.  1— The  improved  self-balancing  bowl,  with  perfected 
milk  distributor  is  the  “last  word”  in  close  skimming  and  as¬ 
sembling.  No.  2 — Bell  speed  indicator  insures  correct  speed — 
consequently  perfect  work.  No.  3 — Strong,  rigid,  handsome — 
built  to  stand  up  under  daily  bard  service.  No.  4 — Guaranteed 
for  5  years.  No.  5— All  guess  taken  out  of  the  purchase — sold 
on  30  days’  trial — your  money  back  if  after  30  days’  use 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  No.  6 — So  low  priced  that 
the  investment  is  very  small — so  small  that  you  cannoti 
afford  to  be  without  a  Premier,  for  use  in  any  emergency’ 

—even  if  you  sell  most  of  your  mlik.  No.  7 — Easy  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired — let  the  Premier  pay  for  itself  from  the 
sale  of  cream  and  butter. 

CAPACITIES  and  PRICES 

300-lb.  capacity.  Cash  price  §49.25.  On  time  $5.00  dowm  and 
$5.00  a  month  for  ten  months.  500-lb.  capacity.  Cash  price 
§56.00.  Time  $6.00  and  $5.50  a  month  for  ten  months.  700-lb. 
capacity.  Cash  price  $64.35.  Time  $7.00  down  and  $6.50  a 
month  for  ten  months.  900-lb.  capacity.  Cash  price  $69.30.  On 
time  $8.00  down  and  $6.80  a  month  for  ten  months.  A  smaller 
size  without  stand — bolts  to  table  or  shelf.  275-lb.  capacity.  Cash  price  $32.00.  On  time 
$2.00  down  and  $3.20  a  month  for  ten  months.  Order  from  this  ad  and  we  will  ship 
from  stock  in  New  York  same  day  order  reaches  us. 


BARGAINS  IN  ROOFING 

Our  Pyramid,  Shedwcll  and  National  Chief, 
casy-to-lay  roofings,  are  of  the  finest  quali¬ 
ties  and  sold  much  under  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  due  to  large  supplies 
secured  before  recent  advances. 
In  our  three  grades  and  various 
weights  in  each  grade,  we  offer 
a  quality  suited  to  your  every 
need  and  at  astonishingly  low 
prices.  Made  of  selected  long 
fiber  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
with  asphalt,  they  are  weather 
proof,  water  proof,  storm  proof 
and  practically  fire  proof.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  the  fire  underwrit¬ 
ers.  None  better  at  any  price. 
GP  317— 1-ply  National  Chief  Rubber  Roof¬ 
ing,  $2.10;  2-ply,  $2.60;  3-ply,  $3.00.  GP  321 
—Heavy  Slate  .Surfaced,  $3.75  ;  extra  heavy, 
$4.35.  Cement  and  nails  free  with  every  roll. 


FEED  GRINDER  BARGAIN 

The  National  Chief  Feed  Grinder  is  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  grinder  on  the  market — no  other 
machine  at  anywhere 
near  the  price  compares 
with  it.  Takes  little 
power,  grinds  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn  or  small 
grains  without  changing 
burrs.  Selected  steel  con¬ 
struction,  grinds  coarse 
or  fine  at  will,  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted,  lasts  a 
lifetime.  No.  D-1662  6- 
inch  Mill,  capacity  6  to 
10  bu.  dry  ear  corn  or  6  to  20  bu.  shelled 
corn,  wheat,  oats  or  barley  per  hour.  Price, 
with  one  extra  set  of  burrs,  $27.00.  Eight- 
inch  mill,  $35.00.  10-inch  mill,  $46.50.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  Feed  CooRers,  Corn  Shellers, 
etc.,  at  very  low  prices.  See  our  free  catalog. 


NATIONAL  CHIEF  PORTABLE  SAW  RIGS 

5  H.P 
7  H.P 


Meet  the  Demand  for  Wood  This  Winter 


Coal  shortage  this  winter  insures  big  demand  and  good  prices  for  stove  wood.  You 
can  clear  the  cost  of  a  saw  rig  quickly — our  easy  payment  plan  allows  you  to  pay  as 
you  earn — the  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  and  leave  you  a  handsome  profit. 

National  Chief  Saw  Rigs  consist  of  our  famous  National  Chief  engine,  either  5  or  7 
horse  power,  mounted  on  a  steel  wheel  truck,  with  saw  frame,  saw  and  belt,  a  com¬ 
pact,  easily  moved  rig. 

National  Chief  Engines  are  equipped  to  bum  gasoline  or  kersene  as  desired 
without  change — throttle  governed — water  cooled — Webster  Magneto  ignition — high 
grade — guaranteed  five  years — sold  on  30  days’  trial — and  priced  down  to  bed  rock. 
5  H.  P.  Saw  Rig  Complete — Cash  Price  $223.00.  Easy  Payments — $70.00  cash — $15.00 
a  month  for  eleven  months. 

7  H.  P.  Saw  Rig  Complete — Cash  price  §299.00.  Easy  Payments — §93.00  cash — §20.00 
a  month  for  eleven  months. 

National  Chief  Engines — 1%  to  12  II.  P. — all  sold  on  easy  payments — a  year  to 
pay — Guaranteed  to  suit  you,  or  your  money  back.  Separate  saw  frames  $19.00  up. 
Full  details  regarding  engines  and  saw  frames  in  our  Catalog.  Write  for  it  today — • 
order  while  stocks  are  complete  and  get  quick  shipment. 


Send  a  Postal  and  get  a  copy  of  this  Free  Book 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  kind  of  farm  equipment  until  you  have 
first  sent  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  fall  catalog.  It  lias  been  very 
carefully  revised,  the  lines  have  been  extended  and  new  lines  added. 
You  cannot  buy  better  goods  at  home  or  elsewhere  at  anywhere 
near  our  prise.  This  is  in  truth  “Farm  Implement  Headquarters” — 
the  place  where  every  farmer  can  buy  needed  farm  equipment  in  the 
full  confidence  that  he  will  always  secure  the  best  to  be  had  for  any 
purpose  and  always  at  a  saving.  We  bring  the  factory  nearer  to  you, 
the  consumer,  and  in  doing  so  we  make  your  dollar  go  further  than 
it  will  go  anywhere  else  we  know  of.  You  can  quickly  prove  this 
to  your  own  satisfaction  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  this  free  hook  and 
comparing  our  merchandise  and  prices  with  the  merchandise  and 
prices  of  any  other  concern.  More  than  5,000  farmers  have  saved  money  here  in  the 
past  few  months.  Just  a  letter  or  a  post  card  will  bring  this  book  by  return  mail. 
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Natural  History  Notts 


Winter  Coat  of  Arctic  Animals 

Just  what  takes  place  in  the  hair  of 
an  animal  when  it  changes  from  a  dark 
color  to  white  in  Winter?  j.  B. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that 
certain  species  of  animals,  notably  the 
Arctic  fox,  Arctic  and  other  northern 
hares,  ermine,  and  certain  lemmings,  turn 
white  in  Winter,  and  that  this  is  in  some 
way  controlled  by  climate,  seems  to  be 
proven  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
most  of  these  animals,  individuals  inhab¬ 
iting  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
range  of  the  species  turn  completely  white, 
while  individuals  of  the  same  species  oc¬ 
cupying  the  southern  part  of  its  range 
exhibit  this  change  in  a  less  marked  de¬ 
gree,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  This  change 
is  known  in  all  eases  to  be  brought  about 
by  a  complete  molt  of  the  hair.  As  far 
as  we  know,  however,  the  exact  reason  for 
this  change  is  not  known.  The  fact  that 
the  change  to  Winter  pelage  takes  place 
at  the  time  when  the  cold  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  that  Spring  brings  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  Summer  pelage,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  way  these 
changes  in  temperature  act  upon  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  animal  so 
as  to  withhold  or  furnish  the  normal  col¬ 
oring  matter.  e.  w.  nelson. 


Quills  Upon  the  Fretful  Porcupine 

It  occurs  to  me  that  an  incident  that 
occurred  at  our  place  last  night  may  be 
of  interest  to  country  people  other  than 
ourselves.  It  was  about  1 :30  that  I  was 
wakened  by  a  grinding  sound  under  the 
house  or  the  back  porch,  from  which  a 
door  opens  to  my  room.  On  that  porch 
ice  and  salt  are  mixed  when  ice  cream 
is  made,  tind  I  think  the  salting  of  the 
underpinning  by  leakage  has  made  agree¬ 
able  gnawing  for  certain  animals.  That 
had  been  my  conclusion  when  the  same 
gnawing,  grinding  sound  had  disturbed 
us  about  two  months  ago.  It  took  a 
good  deal  of  stamping  to  scare  away  our 
visitor  ou  that  occasion,  and  I  thought 
to  frighten  him  more  thoroughly  this 
time,  so  I  took  down  a  high-power  rifle 
that  hangs  always  handy  by.  slipped  softly 
out  on  the  porch,  shoved  the  muzzle  well 
under  and  “let  ’er  go.”  She  went  in  the 
best  Fourth  of  July  style,  but  our  visitor, 
instead  of  running  for  the  farther  side 
of  the  building  and  remaining  unseen,  as 
anticipated  by  me,  showed  himself  coming 
from  under  the  porch  corner  about  a  dozen 
feet  from  me.  There  wasn’t  moonlight 
enough  under  the  trees  to  see  gun  sights, 
hut  I  threw  the  lock  and  pointed  at  him 
from  the  waist  and  fired  again.  He  wad¬ 
dled — it  was  a  porcupine — about  20  feet 
and  dropped.  Now  Comes  the  point  of  all 
this.  When  I  looked  him  over  this  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  lay  just  as  I  saw  him  with  a 
lantern  immediately  after  killing  him,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  roughly  circular 
area,  which  was  sprinkled  with  quills.  I 
measured  two  diameters  of  the  circle, 
about  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
found  one  to  be  14.  the  other  16  feet. 
There  seems  no  way  of  explaining  that 
circle  hut  by  admitting  that  the  porcupine 
“threw”  them  from  his  skin,  which  T  have 
always  understood  to  be  denied  by  au¬ 
thorities.  f.  w.  B. 

Ferrets  as  Rat  Exterminators 

I  have  bought  a  new  place,  and  find  it 
is  overrun  with  rats,  and  have  been  told 
by  several  people  to  get  a  ferret  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject?  Are  ferrets 
good  as  a  fur-bearing  animal?  Are  their 
skins  of  any  value  on  the  market? 

Westwood,  N.  J.  h.  w. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  ferret  and 
its  previous  training.  As  a  rule  ferrets 
are  treacherous  animals,  liable  to  escape 
from  captivity  at  any  time,  and  become 
one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  poultry 
yard  imaginable.  They  have  even  been 
known  to  attack  and  kill  sheep.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  strains  in  which  the 
reverse  is  true  in  all  respects.  However, 
if  your  premises  are  not  extensive  and 
are  not  very  badly  infested  a  ferret  will 
kill  a  great  many  rats  and  drive  the 
others  to  your  neighbor’s  buildings,  and 
you  will  think  they  are  totally  extermi¬ 
nated.  If  the  premises  are  extensive  and 
badly  infested  the  ferret,  unless  of  n  gen¬ 
uine  fighting  strain,  will  soon  tire  of  the 
sport  anil  become  of  no  more  value  than 
a  cat.  Ferret  skins  are  valuable  in  home 
economics  when  tanned  by  home  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  should 
have  a  marketable  value,  hut  they  are 
not  quoted  in  any  price  list  to  which  I 
have  had  access.  Neither  have  rat  skins 
any  marketable  value,  hut  if  home  tanned 
by  the  sumac  process  they  make  a  leather 
that  is  a  close  imitation  of  imported  kid. 

A  good  way  to  catch  rats  is  to  set  a 
barrel  in  a  dark  corner,  fill  it  nearly  full 
of  water,  cover  the  water  with  chaff,  or 
bran,  or  sawdust,  or  oats,  or  other  light 
material.  Incline  a  board  against  the 
barrel  for  a  runway.  Smear  the  board 
well  with  beef  suet,  and  if  a  little  rancid, 
so  much  the  better,  and  then  put  a  big 
slice  of  the  suet  in  the  barrel.  Rats  will 
smell  the  suet,  run  up  the  board  and  jump 
upon  the  chaff  to  reach  the  large  lump. 


The  chaff  will  move  and  let  the  rats  into 
the  water,  where  they  will  drown.  In  a 
trial  of  this  kind  recently  made  the  barrel 
was  more  than  half  full  of  dead  rats  the 
following  morning.  c.  o.  o. 


Catching  the  Weasel 

I  note  your  request  in  “Brevities”  for 
a  method  of  catching  weasels  when  they 
are  after  chicks.  Weasels  are  very  fond 
of  mice,  and  they  may  be  called  out  if  one 
makes  a  squeaking  noise  with  the  lips,  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  the  squeak  of  a 
mouse.  Your  shotgun  will  do  the  rest. 
They  usually  stay  close  to  the  scene  of 
their  depi*edations,  or  will  return  to  it. 
I  have  used  this  method  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  three  occasions  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  when  Mr.  Weasel  developed  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  poultry.  If  fowls  have  been 
killed,  they  should  be  left  where  they  arc 
as  an  inducement  for  the  weasel’s  return. 
Go  slow,  and  you  can  call  him  out  into 
the  open.  P.  w.  many. 

New  York. 

You  ask  “how  to  catch  a.  weasel” ; 
that’s  easy.  Mi-.  Weasel  kills  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  the  daytime.  Keep  the  shotgun 
handy.  He  will  be  found  in  the  woodpile, 
an  old  stone  wall,  or  any  form  of  shelter 
near  the  chickens.  When  you  hear  a 
chicken  squall,  get  busy ;  go  quickly,  hut 
go  quietly;  iu  a  moment  you  will  see  a 
cruel  head  sticking  out  of  some  hole, 
when  bang,  and  it  will  be  all  over.  Should 
the  killing  be  done  at  night,  where  fowls 
or  pet  stock  are  confined,  leave  the  dead 
as  found,  and  place  a  steel  trap  at  the 
only  place  of  entrance  and  near  the  car¬ 
cass  ;  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  have 
him  next  morning. 

Last  year  I  went  to  feed  the  chicks  in 
the  brooder  house,  and  saw  two  freshly 
killed.  I  went  back  for  the  gun,  anil 
after  waiting  a  moment  I  saw  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  head  sticking  out  of  the  woodpile. 
I  got  five  before  I  finished  with  them — 
evidently  a  brood  of  young.  This  year 
it  was  a  young  rabbit  and  the  housekeep¬ 
er’s  guinea  pig.  I  thought  a  mouse  could 
not  get  in,  but  I  found  them  both  dead 
one  morning.  I  had  my  weasel  in  a  trap 
the  next  morning.  GEO.  E.  IIOWELL. 

New  York. 


A  Friend  of  the  Weasel 

Ou  page  1298,  under  the  title  of  “Brev¬ 
ities,”  the  question  is  asked :  “How  may  a 
weasel  he  caught?” 

Strange !  Better  ask  how  may  it  he 
bred,  and  its  numbers  increased.  Here 
we  have  the  rat,  the  most  noxious  and 
destructive  little  rodent  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  over-running  evei*y  part  of  the 
United  States,  spreading  diseases  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  destroying  property,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  every  year1,  and  increasing 
at  such  a  rate  that,  were  it  allowed  to 
breed  and  increase  without  hindrance  for 
five  years,  its  numbers  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  every  particle  of  food 
that  the  whole  world  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  We  have  recently  awakened  to  our 
danger,  and  now  the  Biological  Survey  is 
racking  its  brains  to  find  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  fighting  the  pest,  and  is  sending 
out  circulars  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  giving  all  the  information  available. 
Anti-rat  clubs  are  being  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  cities  are 
offering  bounties  for  rat  scalps,  and  a 
general  warfare  is  being  waged  against 
the  rat.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
at  control,  the  rat  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  destructiveness. 

And  now  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  forth  and 
in  a  semi-editorial  question  asks  for  a 
method  of  destroying  the  one  great  arch¬ 
enemy  of  the  rat,  and  the  enemy  which, 
with  the  exception  of  cannibalism  on  the 
part  of  the  old  inales,  is  responsible  more 
than  all  other  influences  combined  for 
holding  the  rat  iu  check.  Pennsylvania 
has  for  years  offered  a  liberal  bounty  for 
the  destruction  of  the  weasel,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  rats  have  increased  to  such 
dangerous  numbers  that  Philadelphia  'and 
some  other  cities  find  themselves  obliged 
to  offer  bounties  for  the  destruction  of 
the  rats. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
weasel  is  a  nuisance  in  the  poultry  yard — 
almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  rat 
itself.  If  it  is  desired  to  kill  it  and  thus 
allow  the  rats  to  live,  it  may  easily  he 
entrapped,  placing  a  wire  trap,  or  cage, 
containing  a  few  live  rats,  in  a  locality 
where  weasels  are  supposed  to  frequent, 
and  surround  the  cage  with  a  double  row 
of  small  steel  traps,  lightly  covered  with 
leaves  or  chaff.  But  iu  trapping  the 
weasel  it  should  be  remembered  that  its 
skin  at  the  present  time  is  worth  but  live 
cents.  If  the  animal  is  caught  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  its  fur  is  white  and  prime,  it 
may  be  worth  three  dollars  or  more. 

C.  O.  OKMSBEE. 


Moles  in  the  Cellar 

A  reader  inquired  about  moles.  The 
past  Winter  they  frequented  our  cellar. 
Every  few  days  the  cat  would  bring  up  a 
little  gray  mole.  Once  we  found  a  jet 
black,  star-nosed  mole,  much  larger  than 
the  gray  ones.  The  cats  refused  to  eat 
either  kind.  jenny  lino. 


“Do  you  know,  Henry,”  asked  Mrs. 
Figgus,  newspaper  iu  hand,  “that  every 
time  you  draw  your  breach  somebody 
dies?”  “Well,  I’m  sorry,”  returned  Mr- 
Figgus,  “but  if  I  stop  drawing  it  I  11 
die  myself.”— New  York  Globe. 
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The  Truth  About  Farming 

Under  this  heading  we  intend  to  print 
a  series  of  short  articles  from  farmers* 
wives.  We  do  not  want  advice  or  guesses 
at  facts.  These  are  to  be  from  women 
who  know  the  life  and  can  tell  about  it. 
•\Ve  will  use  the  light  and  the  shadow  as 
it  comes  from  our  readers.  This  hrst  one 
is  taken  from  the  Boston  Globe: 

Lately  because  of  the  H.  C.  of  L.  the 
housewives  and  town  dwellers  generally 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  farmer  is 
making  money  “hand  over  fist/’  and 
they  are  eager  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and 
sonie,  no  doubt,  will  succeed.  .Tust  about 
the  same  proportion  that  would  succeed 
in  getting  ahead  if  they  continued  in 
shops  or  other  city  industries,  while  oth¬ 
ers  will  lose  money,  health  and  ambition, 
and  will  have  embittered  their  own  and 
their  children’s  lives,  arid  will,  perhaps, 
have  set  the  children  back  a  year  or 
more  in  their  school  work  for  country 
children  are  seldom  perfect  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  school.  If  they  keep  up  with 
their  classes  it  is  because  mother  is 
teacher  as  well. 

My  little  granchildren  were  out  of 
school  over  six  weeks  last  Winter, 
though  they  live  within  three  miles  of 
town,  and  five  minutes  from  the  car 
tracks.  But  the  snow  was  so  deep  the 
cars  did  not  run.  The  children  were 
too  small  to  walk,  and  their  father  was 
away  working  with  the  team.  Mean¬ 
time'  his  wife,  a  small,  delicate  woman, 
with  four  small  children — one  a  nursing 
baby — had  to  carry  wood,  water  and 
pails  of  feed,  and  do  much  other  work, 
far  beyond  her  strength,  because  the 
chores  had  to  be  done,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  do  them. 

The  argument  is  often  used  that  “the 
life  is  so  much  freer,  and  the  things  you 
raise  are  so  much  better  and  cheaper.’’ 
Well.  I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  have 
lived  close  to  farming  people  all  my  life, 
and  I  notice  that  “milking  time”  calls 
just  as  insistently,  and  many  hours 
earlier  than  the  factory  whistle,  and 
while  a  man  can  lose  a  day  out  of  the 
shop  and  only  lose  a  day’s  pay.  he  must 
be  on  the  job  every  day,  holidays,  Sun¬ 
days  and  all,  on  the  farm. 

Homegrown,  freshly  picked  vegetables 
have  an  incomparable  flavor,  it  is  true, 
but  after  you  have  picked,  prepared  and 
eaten  peas,  beans,  corn,  beets  and  cab¬ 
bage  from  June  to  October,  you  will  sigh 
for  a  nice  juicy  steak,  or  maybe  cry  for 
it.  as  I  did  once  when  I  was  sick.  You 
must  eat  what  you  cannot  sell. 

You  will  usually  have  your  own  fuel, 
but  you  can  easily  burn  20  cords  of 
wood  in  a  draughty  old  farmhouse,  and 
then  not  be  particularly  warm,  and  how 
many  town  men  have  ever  sawed  and 
split  20  cords  of  wood,  and  how  many  of 
their  wives  have  carried  in  wood,  and 
carried  out  ashes  for  one,  two  or  three 
stoves? 

A  farmer  and  his  wife  seldom  have 
time  over  sunrise  and  sunset,  for  milk 
must  be  skimmed,  butter  made,  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries  picked,  poultry  killed 
and  drawn,  all  in  the  “cool  of  the  day.’’ 
and  there  is  little  beauty  or  pure  air  in 
between  two  hot,  sweating  cows,  or  over 
the  family  wash  tub. 

Another  thing,  if  you  are  a  child¬ 
bearing  woman,  you  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  anyone  to  care  for  you. 
and  be  your  husband  ever  so  thoughtful 
of  you.  you  will  have  to  stand  upon  your 
feet  and  work  when  you  should  be  in 
bed.  Practically  every  farmer’s  wife  is 
“up  and  around”  when  her  baby  is  a 
week  old.  My  son’s  wife  goes  to  the 
hospital  and  considers  the  two  weeks 
there  a  “vacation” :  meantime  her  hus¬ 
band  does  the  work  indoors  and  out, 
while  the  children  go  to  their  grand¬ 
mothers. 

Farming  is  surely  “a  great  life  if  you 
don’t  weaken,”  but  it  requires  sound 
bodies,  strong  minds,  courage  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  as  well  as  good  business  methods, 
in  order  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  the 
money  invested. 


Questions  About  Peach  Kernels 

Where  is  the  germ  of  a  peach  kernel 
located?  I  will  wager  that  half  of  your 
readers  cannot  tell  this.  Will  these  ker¬ 
nels  germinate  if  carefully  removed  from 
the  shell  ?  w.  H.  n. 

Leipsic,  O. 

The  germ  is  located  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pit.  or  the  apex,  of  the  peach.  In 
the  case  of  squash  and  melons  and  many 
other  plants  the  germ  end  of  the  fruit 
is  the  end  which  is  nearest  to  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  flesh  of  the  squash,  and  oue 
quite  readily  thinks  that  the  germ  end 
of  the  peach  kernel  would  be  at  the  stem 
end  of  the  peach,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pit.  He 
is  correct  in  saying  that  only  a  few  of 
your  readers  would  know  of  this 

Where  nurserymen  stratify  their  seed 
to  get  a  large  percentage  to  grow  they 
are  obliged  to  crack  many  of  the  pits  in 
{he  Spring,  because  they  have  not  been 
broken  open  by  the  frost,  so  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  among  nurserymen  that  crack¬ 
ing  the  pits  with  a  hammer  is  satisfactory 
d  Pits  have  been  exposed  to  cold.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  so  nurserymen  plant  them  thickly  in 
‘he  ball  and  take  a  chance  that  a  good 
number  of  them  will  be  split  and  grow. 

peach  pits  are  kept  dry  all  Winter  and 
then  cracked  many  of  them  will  fail  to 

m.  A.  B. 


Don’t  hide  your  walls 

Beautify  them  with  S-  W  Flat-Tone 


NOTHING  is  more  artistic  than  walls  and  ceilings  painted 
with  Flat-Tone.  The  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  non-fading. 
Being  an  oil  paint,  Flat-Tone  binds  with  the  plaster,  giving 
a  surface  that  will  not  flake  or  chip. 


Flat-Tone  comes  in  many  beautiful  shades,  harmonizing  with 


any  color  scheme.  When  soiled  the  walls  can  be  easily  cleaned. 
Our  Decorative  Department  will  furnish  decorative  plans  free. 


Sherwin -  William *  Floor  lac 

a  combined  all-around  varnish-stain. 
At  one  painting  it  gives  a  long-wearing, 
water-proof  surface  and  permanent 
stain  colors.  Reproduces  fine  hardwood 
effects  on  floors,  furniture,  woodwork. 


S-  W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Quick  drying,  attractive  colors,  with¬ 
stand  heavy  walking,  wear  of  furniture, 
scrubbing,  etc.  Protects  new,  soft 
wood  and  gives  old  unsightly  floors  a 
fine,  sanitary  surface  easy  to  clean. 


S-W  ENAMELOID 

A  beautiful,  high  gloss  finish  for  enam* 
cling  walls,  ceilings,  woodwork  and 
furniture.  Easy  to  brush  on,  washable 
long  wearing.  Fine  for  kitchens,  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  to  lighten  dark  interior 


Sherwin-Williams  Products 


Go  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Dealer 
in  your  town.  If  he  cannot  supply 
all  your  needs  with  S-W  Products, 
write  us  for  booklets,  etc.,  on  your 
requirements.  Address — 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  613 
Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


F-Z8 


Paints  and  Varnishes 
Wood  Preservatives 
Insecticides,  Disinfectants 
and  Cattle  Dips 

S-W  Fly  Spray  protects  cattle  and  horses 
from  flies.  Apply  with  spray  or  sponge. 


Buy  Paint- 

DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  T/"'1  Roof.  Barn 

KUbULU  and  Build¬ 

ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


INDOOR 

TOILET 


REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME' 

Sanitary,  odorless,  convenient.  Installed  In  - 
16  minutes  In  any  part  of  house.  No  plumb¬ 
ing,  drainage,  sewerage.  Yon  owe  it  to 
>oor  family,  old  folks  and  children  to  In¬ 
stall  one  before  winter. 

30  day* 'a  trial  on  a  money-back  goaran- 
tee.  Write  for  direct- from -factory 
prices.  Address 

IDEAL  OH EMIOAL  CLOSET  CO, 

Box  120  Sonooa  Fails,  N.  Y. 


r-ftr  2  H-P.  PULLS  2| 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 
ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2, 3,  4,  6.  8, 12,  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  H-P.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  ose.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5.  Quick  shipment. 
Wnteor  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 


1894  Oakland  Ave. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


WILSON 


CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphato  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Band  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  aind  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


*rrs 


MR.  FARMER 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


SULPHU 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/4%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99/4%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list « 


;et  ^ 

BARIUM-  I 
PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

23%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarters  also  (or  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

For  “HOME  MIXING” 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salta 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

W  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


$10.000  00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  All/ 
Wood  OnXl 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  L  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


As  low  as 
$10 
For  HertxlerA 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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-the  One  Pipe  Furnace 
That  Will  Serve  You  BEST 


THIS  truly  wonderful  Heater  is  made  by 

the  same  old  reliable  concern  that  for  88  years  has 
been  making  the  well-known  STEWART  Stoves 
and  Ranges,  more  than  THREE  million  of  which  have 
been  made  and  sold.  Right  in  your  neighborhood  there 
are  without  doubt  several  STEWART  Coolc-stoves  that  for  twenty,  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  been  giving  daily  service  and  satisfaction. 

Just  the  same  high-quality  steel  and  iron 
and  expert  workmanship  that  have  made  STEWART 
cook-stoves  last  so  long  and  serve  so  well,  are  now 
being  put  into  the  STEWART  ONEPIPE.  It  is  DE- 
PENDABLE,  because  it  is  built  on  honor,  UP  TO  A 

STANDARD,  not  down  to  a  price. 

Note  the  picture  above.  See  the  EXTRA 

large  door  designed  to  accommodate  large  chunks 
of  WOOD.  That  round  inner  section  at  left  of 
door  is  the  heavy  cast-iron  Firepot  and  Radiator — made 
EXTRA  heavy  for  long  wear.  It  is  eleven  inches  between 

the  inner  and  the  outer  heavy  galvanized  iron  casings — and  this  cold-air 
section  provides  the  proper  quantity  of  air  for  the  tremendous  heater  in 
inside  section.  This  cold  air  comes  down  from  the  rooms  through  the 
outer  section  of  the  EXTRA  large  Duplex  Register.  The  heat  is  forced 
up  through  the  center  circular  section. 


IT  HEATS  WHOLE  HOUSE— KEEPS  CELLAR 
COOL— AND  USES  LESS  FUEL  (coal  or  wood) 

than  Stoves  or  other  heaters.  Is  EASY  to  install  and  operate. 


Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  There  are  over  4  00  of  them. 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO., TROY.  N.Y. 

Since  HttMcri  if  STEWART  Stnves-Ranges  Furmces 


We  got.  at  present  for  wheat  $2.25  to 
$2.35 :  corn  on  the  cob,  $43  ton ;  oats,  G5c 
bn. :  rye.  $2.75  per  TOO  lbs. ;  potatoes,  $1 
to  $1.10.  that  is  at  the  stores,  but  they 
say  that  in  the  upper  end  of  the  county 
through  the  potato  belt,  they  are  loading 
them  in  the  cars  for  shipment,  at  70c.  Eggs 
are  (52c.  I  get  32c  for  young  roosters — 
White  Leghorn  roosters.  Wo  raise  from  25 
to  35  hu.  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  oats,  50  bn. ; 
corn.  70  to  90;  that  is.  wo  Americans, 
but.  there  are  lote  of  foreigners  who 
bought  places  here  and  then  work  in  the 
city,  the  wife  and  children  doing  the 
farming.  If  you  take  their  average  crops 
it  brings  ours  lower,  too.  Cows  are 
bringing  from  $70  to  $140.  Milk  is  38c 
per  gallon,  or  34c  at  home;  butter,  65c 
per  lb.  Apples  are  plenty ;  potatoes  a  big 
crop ;  wheat  and  oats  were  good ;  corn  a 
large  erop  through  here.  it.  w.  f. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  was  a  fair  crop  and  put  in  the 
barn  in  good  condition  generally.  Local 
buyers  pay  $2.30  per  bu.  for  wheat ;  oats. 
60c;  corn,  81.65;  rye.  $1.40;  flour,  $11.75 
bbl. ;  eggs.  53c  obi  hens.  28c  lb. ;  should¬ 
er.  25  to  30c  11k  ;  ham,  35  to. 40c.  Apples 
are  a  fair  crop  in  general :  the  market 
is  overstocked  with  early  apples  which 
has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  prices.^  Our 
huckster  is  paying  from  60  to  75c  for 
apples  just  as  they  run  from  the  tree. 
Help  is  scarce,  and  the  farmers  must  de¬ 
pend  on  themselves  to  got  their  work 
done;  corn  bids  fair  but  was  three  weeks 
behind  in  ripening.  Not  much  plowing 
done  yet  and  sowing  will  run  well  into 
October.  Farm  land  brings  good  prices, 
but  not  so  much  as  a  year  ago.  We  had 
frost  September  20  in  the  low  laands.  hut 
it  did  not  hurt  anything.  Potatoes  will 
he  a  good  crop  but  show  signs  of  rot. 

Perry  Co.,  Pa.  w.  s. 

Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu.  (some  get  $2)  ; 
eggs.  55c  do/,. ;  butter.  65c  lb. ;  apples 
sell  in  Scranton  or  New  York  for  what 
you  can  get;  no  offer  for  cider  apples; 
buckwheat  and  oats,  good  crop;  plums, 
$2 ;  blackberries  scarce,  no  time  to  pick  : 
strawberries  and  raspberries  were  good 
crop*.  Milk  price  governed  by  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  Much  wet  weather  and 
no  help.  ITaying,  good  crop;  lots  of  folks 
not  done  yet.  •  H.  c.  N. 

I  have  delivered  by  truck  to  Scranton 
this  Fall  about  500  bu.  of  apples,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  18  miles,  and  received,  wholesale, 
75c  per  bu.,  and  25c  to  30c  per  peck  to 
the  consumer.  Potatoes.  $1.60  per  bu., 
wholesale,  and  45c  to  50c  per  pock  to  the 
consumer.  These  two  and  hay  are  the 
leading  crops.  Little  hay  has  yet  been 
sold.  The  apple  crop  is  the  largest  known 
1  in  this  section,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
|  potato  crop  is  good  :  average  small;  po¬ 
tatoes  good  quality  ;  few  are  rotting.  The 
hay  crop  fair  and  of  good  quality.  Most 
farmers  are  doing  what  they  can  with  a 
little  or  no  help  rtntsido  of  their  families. 
Hired  help  is  from  $4  to  $5  for  nine 
hours.  A  great  many  Fall  apples  went 
to  waste  because  of  no  market  and  no 
help.  C.  E.  F. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  per  bu..  $2;  rye,  $1.75;  corn, 
shelled,  per  bu..  $1.60;  oats,  75o;  pota¬ 
toes.  per  bu.,  75c :  seed  potatoes,  4  to  5c 
per  lb.;  apples,  40c  (good  and  plentiful)  ; 
butter,  60  to  G5e  per  lb. ;  eggs,  54c  per 
•  do/. ;  lard,  per  lb..  18c ;  pork,  per  lb., 
18  to  22c:  beef,  live.  9  to  10c  per  lb.; 
poultry,  old,  25  to  28c  per  lb.;  young, 
32c.  Labor  is  high  and  scarce;  30c  per 
hour  on  farm.  Grain  is  all  high  in  price, 
like  everything  else.  Wheat  and  corn  are 
tin1  most  important  4  grains.  Cows  are 
high  in  price,  and  so  is  milk — 12c  per  qt. 
retail,  $3.40  per  100  11*c  We  have  some 
good  farmers.  A  good  farmer  can  make 
money  to  lay  up  in  feeding  cattle  and 
pork,  and  also  with  poultry  for  laying. 
Eggs,  54c  per  do/.  ;  perhaps  as  high  as 
75  to  80c  in  some  eases.  .T.  F.  K. 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Ground  was  broken  for 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson.  October  12.  The  following 
facts  are  given  regarding  it :  Estimated 
cost.  $29,000,000,  borne  equally  by  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  to  be  met  by  toll  charges  for  20  years. 
Year  of  completion,  1924.  Expected 
number  of  vehicles  using  it  annually, 
5,600.000  in  1924;  22.000.000  by  1943. 
Construction — Twin  cast-iron  tubes,  each 

29  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  six  feet, 
more  than  the  Pennsylvania.  Railroad 
tunnels;  roadways,  20  feet  wide,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  lines  of  traffic  in  each  di¬ 
rection  ;  three  roadways  in  each  direction 
at  approaches.  Estimated  time  of  lmrse- 
drawn  vehicle  to  pass  through  tunnel.  40 
minutes.  Engineers  believe  such  vehicles 
as  carriers  of  merchandise  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared  by  1934.  New  York  entrance 
to  roadways,  Rroome  street;  Jersey  City 
entrance.  Twelfth  and  Provost  streets. 

An  explosion,  the  cause  of  which  is 
undetermined,  killed  five  men  and  burned 

30  others,  six  seriously,  on  board  the 
British  tank  steamship  G.  R.  Crowe  of 
Toronto,  at  James  Shewan  &  Son*  ship¬ 
yard,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-seventh  street, 


Brooklyn,  October  7.  Two  hundred  men 
at  work  on  the  vessel  were  imperiled  when 
gas  which  had  collected  in  the  empti¬ 
ed  tank  nearest  the  how  ignited  and  ex¬ 
ploded  with  a  roar  which  could  be  heard 
for  blocks.  On  July  10  last  fire  swept 
the  lumber  yard  attached  to  the  Shewan 
plant,  and  burned  nine  houses  along 
Third  avenue,  between  Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  $250,000. 

Philadelphia  women  who  have  married 
aliens  will  not.  be  permitted  to  vote  at: 
tlie  corning  Presidential  election,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  decision  banded  down  October  S 
by  the  Registration  Commission.  This 
action  was  taken  in  a  test  case,  in  which 
Mrs.  Mary  Warburton  of  tliat.  city  fig¬ 
ured.  Her  attorney  stated  that.  Mrs. 
Warburton  was  an  American  citizen,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  she  was  born  in  the  United 
States  and  lias  resided  in  this  country  all 
her  life.  In  1901  she  married  Charles 
Campbell  Warburton.  a  citizen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  since  1904  has  resided  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Deer  Trail  State  Bank  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Deer  Trail.  Colo., 
were  robbed  October  11  of  cash  and  se¬ 
curities  which  officials  believe  may 
amount  to  $75,000. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  negro  section 
of  Pine  Bluff.  Ark..  October  12.  destroyed 
more  than  100  houses  and  rendered  500 
people  homeless. 

WA  S  HING  T  ON. — F  ede  r  a  1  proscentinn 
of  “Night  Riders”  and  others  responsible 
for  the  burning  of  cotton  and  cotton  gins 
in  the  Southern  States  will  he  instituted 
if  an  investigation  ordered  October  12 
discloses  violation  of  any  Federal  laws. 
Department  of  Justice  agents  have  been 
instructed  to  investigate  and  report  im¬ 
mediately  instances  where  Federal  laws 
appear  to  have  Imen  violated.  In  most 
cases,  officials  believe  matters  alleged  have 
constituted  crimes  only  under  State  laws, 
but  the  investigation  was  ordered  when 
it  was  indicated  there  might  have  been 
interference  with  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Federal  immigration  officials  are  going 
to  make  a  determined  effort  to  direct  the 
great  streams  of  foreigners  now  pouring 
into  this  country  to  sections  where  labor 
is  needed  and  away  from  the  congested 
districts  and  cities  where  the  new  ar¬ 
rivals  cannot  hope  to  find  work,  and  only 
add  new  danger  to  situations  already  bad. 
Carrying  out.  this  idea.  Commissioner 
Frederick  R.  Wallis  of  the  Ellis  Island 
Immigration  Station  announced  October 
12  the  appointment  of  P.  A.  Donohue  as 
director  of  immigration  distribution.  He 
outlined  plans  winch  have  been  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  immigration.  The  inten¬ 
tion  at  present  is  to  direct  immigrants 
away  from  cities  to  farms.  Careful  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  thousands  of  foreigners 
arriving  daily  at  Ellis  Island,  officials 
believe,  will  tend  to  prevent  some  of  the 
trouble  resulting  from  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  of  letting  the  immigrant  shift  for 
himself.  Mr.  Donohue  will  confer  with 
officials  of  all  States  and  cities  who  either 
wish  immigrant  labor  or  wish  to  keep 
out  the  new  arrivals.  The  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  will  operate  under  Section  30  of 
the  Immigration  Law.  which  provides 
for  “beneficial  distribution  of  aliens" 
among  the  several  States.  The  officials 
cannot  compel  the  aliens  to  go  to  any 
locality,  but  can  make  suggestions. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
Winter  convention  of  tlie  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  he  held  at 
Bloomfield.  Ill..  December  15-17. 

The  Wisconsin  Potato  Exposition  will 
lie  held  in  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association,  November  la- 
20. 

The  German  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  German  Red  Cross  are  trying  to 
help  Americans  who  have  offered  to  send 
5.000  cows  to  Germany  to  obtain  cargo 


acc  in  vessels  to  send  the  cattle  across 
e  Atlantic.  The  Interallied  Maritime 
inn!  announced  that  it.  was  unable  to 
pply  the  tonnage  required.  The  Red 
•oss  officials  estimate  that  _the  ocean 
•ight  charge  will  average  $o0  a  head, 
bile  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the 
eed  of  cows  needed,  it  is  pointed  out 
at  IIol steins  more  rapidly  acclimate 
cm  selves,  as  that  is  the  predominant 
eed  in  Germany.  _  ,, 

Through  closing  up  the  Governments 
ir-time  operations  in  the  wool  market, 
e  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
•tober  8  the  sum  of  $460,060  has  he¬ 
me  available  for  distribution  to  some 
fO.OOO  producers  who  grew  the  1J1J 
ip.  The  amount  has  been  returned  by 
alers  who  bought  the  wool  under  Gov- 
nmeut  supervision  and  were  required 
-  regulations  to  return  excess  profits 
ado  in  the  process  to  the  growers. 
Unless  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
kes  a  sudden  drop,  the  Iowa  farmers 
ill  use  a  large  percentage  of  this  >eui  s 
rn  crop  for  fuel,  says  J.  R-  Ilpwaid, 
esident  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
[•deration,  after  a  delegation  of  farmers 
om  El  wood.  Iowa,  notified  him  that 
ey  had  planned  to  use  corn  for  tuel. 
he  price  of  soft  coal  is  $20  a  ton  on 
e  railroad  track  in  Elwood.  It  * 
i  an  average  cf  $2.50  a  ton  to  <Un 
the  farmers.  The  Iowa  elevators  aie 
fering  60  cents  a  bushel  for  corn. 
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Commercial  Motor  Licenses 

I  note  your  communication  signed  “J. 
F.,”  on  page  1581,  with  reference  to  the 
registration  of  cars.  It  may  be  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  your  readers  to  state  that  the 
attorney  general  has  held,  in  construing 
the  motor  vehicle  law,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  placing  a  box  on  a  car  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  it  a  commercial  car  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  payment  of  a  commercial 
license.  Very  many  people  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  are  availing  themselves  of  this  ruling, 
and  are  applying  for  a  pleasure  license 
certificate.  The  character  of  the  car  is 
determined  by  its  use,  and  so  long  as 
the  owner  does  not  carry  goods  for  hire, 
or  for  his  own  profit,  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  car.  FRANK  B.  LOWN. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  a  Brass  Kettle 

On  page  1384  N.  S.  C.  asks  how  to 
clean  brass  kettles.  My  mother  used  to 
clean  a  large  one  she  boiled  clothes  in  by 
putting  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  wetting 
it  with  vinegar,  setting  it  on  the  stove  to 
warm,  and  rubbing  it  around  with  a  rag. 
Rinse  with  water.  It  was  easier  than 
sand,  aud  not  any  more  destructive,  and 
not  as  dangerous  as  acids.  J.  H.  T. 


Cleaning  Water  Pipes 

On  page  1265  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cleaning  water  pipes.  I  had  the 
same  experience  as  W.  F.  B.,  Bayonne, 
X.  .T..  had.  I  cleaned  the  pipe  with  air 
pressure.  I  purchased  a  force  pump. 
To  use  the  pump  we  disconnected  the  pipe 
near  the  spring,  and  screwed  the  pump  to 
the  pipe  with  a  nozzle  we  had  made  for 
the  purpose.  Then  disconnected  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  and  pumped  water 
through  with  such  force  that  the  pipe  was 
cleaned  perfectly  of  all  sediment.  We 
do  this  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Glenville,  N.  Y  w.  a.  a. 

I  read  the  question  asking  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  stoppage  in  water  pipe,  caused 
by  dirt  or  other  matter  getting  in  at  the 
spring.  I  had  that  trouble.  I  took  a 
small  suction  pump,  and  had  it  fixed 
so  I  could  screw  it  on  at  outlet  of  pipe 
when  found  necessary,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  would  pump  all  the  matter  out  then 
take  off  the  pump.  It  did  the  business 
every  time.  A  chemist  told  me  that  what 
clogged  up  my  water  pipe  was  salicylic 
acid  from  the  water,  and  it  bothered  me 
a  good  deal  till  I  used  the  pump,  and  I 
had  no  more  trouble.  w.  H.  D. 

Dalton,  Mass. 


Bog  Shoes  on  Muck  Land 

I  have  never  tried  to  use  soft  ground 
shoes  in  a  bog.  but  I  have  used  them  for 
25  years  in  growing  celery  on  muck  land 
with  great  success,  as  have  also  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  First  a  homemade  shoo  was  made 
of  a  board,  with  leather  strap ;  later  I 
used  a  patent  malleable  iron  shoe,  with  a 
handy  iron  clamp  that  bolts  over  the  top 
of  the  hoof.  These  can  be  used  on  any 
land  thnt  is  drained  or  naturally  dry 
enough  to  raise  crops  or  hay.  In  all  this 
time  1  have  used  them  on  many  horses, 
and  I  never  had  a  horse  injure  himself 
by  interfering  or  in  any  other  way  while 
using  them.  I  have  always  been  able  to 
do  a  full  day’s  work  with  them  the  first 
day  that  horses  ever  worked  on  them. 

New  York.  G.  S. 


Laurel  Poisoning  Successfully  Treated 

Regarding  laurel  poisoning,  on  April  8, 
"'hen  I  went  to  feed  and  milk.  I  found  a 
calf  stretched  out  absolutely  helpless; 
could  not  hold  up  her  head.  She  would 
struggle  sometimes  as  if  dying.  I  thought 
of  the  laurel,  as  it  grows  in  the  pasture. 
I  milked  a  cow  and  gave  calf  about  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  gave  one-half 
cup  of  melted  lard,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  castor  oil.  one  small  teaspoon  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  enough  warm  water  to 
shake  up  and  make  a  drench.  Later  in 
the  day  T  gave  a  good  dose  of  salts  and 
continued  the  warm  milk.  She  ate  a  little 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  though 
quite  weak,  she  stood  up  and  ate.  Since 
then  she  seems  to  be  doing  all  right. 
Auer  the  lard  and  oil  she  belched  up  a 
green  moss.  C.  w.  d. 

Amherst.  Ya. 


More  About  Hercules’  Club 

1  have  read  your  inquiry  about  the 
angelica  tree  (Hercules’  Club),  or  as  it 
botauically  called,  Aralia  spiuosa.  With 
an  experience  of  20  years  with  the  Aralia 
spinosa  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  of 
blooming  every  year.  The  blossoms  are 
to l lowed  by  a  generous  crop  of  shiny  black 
berries  that  resemble  the  fruit  of  the 
Spikenard.  The  shrub  on  my  grounds  iu 
Hartford.  Conn.,  as  well  as  here,  has 
never  suffered  from  low  temperature  in 
,  \\  inter.  The  shrub  does  its  best  in 

i  111  wst  soil,  so  one  may  water  to  his 
on  it  s  content  and  do  it  good,  for  the 
foliage  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  sur- 
!,i®  (.’t  water.  The  foliage  is  so  distinct 
nat  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty 
' 1  home  grounds.  E.  M.  u. 

\  alley  View,  Pa. 


Multiplying  Farm  Hours 


*>\s.  *•  *C< 


- 


/  I  VHE  FARMER  who  is  notprop- 
erly  equipped,  has  this  problem 
to  contend  with:  getting  his  farm 
work  done  on  time  and,  at  the  same 
time,  doing  necessary  hauling  that 
requires  labor  and  horses  which 
cannot  well  be  spared  from  pressing 
seasonal  work  on  the  farm. 

During  the  days  of  plentiful, 
cheap  labor,  this  problem  was 
partly  solved  by  hired  help.  But 
today  it  is  being  met  in  an  entirely 
different  way  —  by  International 
Motor  Trucks. 

These  efficient  hauling  units  mul¬ 
tiply  farm  hours — save  for  essential 
farm  work  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time  that  was  formerly  spent  on  the 
road,  in  addition  to  saving  the 
horses  for  work  in  the  fields. 


Do  you  feel  the  need  of  more 
farm  hours?  Do  you  begrudge 
the  time  that  you  devote  to  haul¬ 
ing  farm  products  to  town  and 
needed  supplies  back  to  the  farm? 
Does  the  distance  between  your 
farm  and  your  local  market  some¬ 
times  seem  much  too  far?  Is 
the  working  efficiency  of  your 
horses  impaired  by  hard  trips  to 
town  ? 

Think  about  this;  and  while 
you  are  thinking,  drop  a  post 
card  to  the  address  below  so 
that  we  can  mail  you  a  pamphlet 
that  will  tell  you  how  to  multiply 
your  farm  hours  and  simplify 
your  hauling  —  with  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Motor  Truck.  There  is  a 
style  of  body  and  a  size  of  truck 
for  every  hauling  requirement  — 
4-ton  to  3^-ton  capacities. 


International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago  (incorporated)  U  S  A 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
dVJj  WIjU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  aud  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  ‘‘It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  SO  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristotvn,Tenn. 


40styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  H.mp»Slr.  St.,  Quincy,  III, 
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$more  house 

MS  .rose  MX. 

This  is  the  same  Smoke  House 
used  by  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio; 
by  big  breeders  and  farmers 
ail  over  the  country.  In  use 
on  Agricultural  Experiment 
Farms;  pictured  In  a  leading 
article  by  Country  Gentleman, 
and  recommended  by  Farm  Pa¬ 
per  Publishers  all  over  the  land. 

NOTICG  —  Get  the  Original 
National  Giant  Portable  Smoke 
House.  Beware  of  Iiultu- 
tious  or  .Experiments. 


View 
of  the 
Original 
National 
Giant  Smoke 
House. 
Beware  of 
Imitations 
or  Experi¬ 
ments. 


in 


Farms 
in  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


Thousands  of  farmers  in  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries  will  tell  you  that  the  National  Giant 
Smoke  House  saves  half  their  meat  bills — gives 
them  better,  sweeter  meat,  fish  for  their  own  table. 

The  wonderful  National  Giant  Smoke  House  is  port¬ 
able;  can  bo  operated  indoors  or  outdoors.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on 
sawdust  and  cobs  and  a  little  bark  for  seasoning.  After  smoking  meats, 
ose  for. store  house.  Fly  and  bug  proof.  Keeps  meat  without  sacking. 
Worth  its  price  many  times  over  for  this  storage  feature  alone. 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for  curing  and  smoking  Hams, 
Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  home.  Gives  full  description  of  the 

oda 


day. 


i  ong- 


Send  for  FREE  Book 

inal  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  Quotes  prices  and  gives  other  details.  Write  for  it  b 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.  358  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


I A  gang  of  RED 
I  SEAL  Batteries 

I  handled  at  one. 

I  Handiest  thing 
jin  battery  lines  ] 
I  yon  ever  saw. 


Best  for  Every  | 
Farm  Use  — 
Farm  Engines, 
Fords,  Tracks, 
Tractors,  Bells,  i 
Blasting,  etc. 


Ask  Your  Dealer.  '‘The  Guarantee  Protects  Yoq” 


niflunaiian  r,LT.LHULAL,  aurrLI  CU.,  Inc. 

York  Chicago  8t.  Louis  San  Francisco 
Factories:  Jersey  City— St.  Louis — Ravenna.  Ohio 


721  Acres,  on  Macadam  Road 

105  Head  of  Cattle 

Fine  farm,  only  one  mile  from  R.  R.  and  village.  S25 
acres  of  bottom  land.  75  acres  bench  hind.  Excellent 
Aitalfa  soil.  100  acres  of  timber,  worth  $10,000.  Two 
houses,  three  barns,  three  silos.  Natural  gas;  running 
spring  water.  Cement  liooi-s,  patent  stanchions,  milking 
machine.  70  Holstein  cows ;  35  head  of  young  stock 
Price  i'0,000  to  settle  estate,  a  great  bargain.  For  further 
particular  j  and  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale,  addros 
JUXUEYILLE  ltVAL  ESTATE  UiE.NCY,  Inc.,  Dopt.  I,  dean,  X.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 
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An  engineer 
dare  not  say 

‘My  watch  was  wrong 

Having  the  correct 
time  is  vital  with  the 
engineer.  Catastrophes 
thrive  on  trains  that  are 
late.  Railroad  men 
must  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  watches  they  carry. 

The  Hamilton  Watch 
is  wonderfully  accurate 
and  truly  dependable. 
That  is  why  it  has  be¬ 
come  by  far  the  most 
popular  watch  in  use  on 
American  railroads. 


Engineer  F.  J.  Mink  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  is  known  as  “The  Chief' 
on  the  New  York-Albany  run,  because 
he’s  handled  a  throttle  for  thirty-one 
years.  For  ten  years  he  doove  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  on  his  di¬ 
vision,  with  the  Hamilton  he  carries,  and 
established  an  enviable  record  for  run¬ 
ning  on  schedule. 


amilton 


‘  The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy 


Like  other  progressive  men,  you’ve  often  wanted  an 
accurate  watch.  Why  not  get  one — a  Hamilton?  It  would 
help  save  you  time,  be  a  constant  convenience  and  source 
of  pride,  and  would  last  you  a  lifetime. 

There  are  22  different  Hamilton  models  to  choose  from 
with  prices  ranging  from  $40  to  $200.  Movements  alone, 
$22  (in  Canada  $27.00)  and  up.  Let  your  jeweler  show 
you  some  of  the  many  Hamiltons  today. 

Send  for  “The  Timekeeper” — an  interesting  little  book 
about  the  manufacture  of  fine  watches.  The  various 
Hamiltons  are  illustrated  a  :d  prices  given. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster ,  Pennsylvania 


ALLSIZEFARMS 

good  soil  for  potatoes,  grain,  trucking;  good  houses 
and  buildings;  located  in  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Mercer  counties,  the  potato  belt  of  New  Jersey. 

CLIFFORD  G.  BROWN,  Cranbury  Station,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural.  New-Yorkkk  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Add  ress •• — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2 W.  State  St.,  OLE  AN.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


For  orchard,  garden  find  lawn,  irrown  in  the  lanct'Ht 
nurHcry  in  New  York  State,  bucked  by  the  punitive 
guarantee  of  a  linn  lltf  yearn  old.  Sold  at 
cost,  pi iia  one  profit  onl V.  Fall  Planting 
is  advisable  uny  year  )>ut  especially  so 
this  year  as  nursery  men  are  having  great 
trouble  in  aecuring  needling  from  Fithcc 
r*.  and  nursery  stock  will  be  at  a  premium 
for  the  next  few  yeara.  Send  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog, 

We  prepay  transportation  chargea  on 
all  orders  lor  over  |7.60. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  66  West  St. 

Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dansvillt'B  J'innr., 
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GOOD  NOW  FOR 

Fall  Plowed  Ground  Pasture  Improvement 

Top  Dressing  Meadows 

MICHIGAN  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

FALL  PLOWING:  The  earlier  you  apply  Michigan 
Limestone  the  better.  The  roads  are  now  good  for  haul¬ 
ing  and  you  are  not  in  the  rush  of  Spring  work. 

PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT:  Michigan  Limestone 

applied  now  with  some  acid  phosphate  or  manure  and 
seed,  will  make  the  pasture  far  more  profitable  next  sum¬ 
mer.  A  great  many  farmers  are  finding  this  out 

TOP  DRESSING  MEADOWS:  An  application  of 
Michigan  Limestone  to  old  meadows  in  the  Fall  usually 
increases  the  following  hay  crop  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  liming  several  times  over. 

Prompt  shipments  sure  this  fall 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  country 
Capacity  1800  tons  per  day 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


MOVEMENT  OF  PRODUCE  REACHES  THE 

SEASON’S  ITETOITT  RUT  PRICES  SHOW 
TENDENCY  TO  RECOVER  IN  MOST 
LINES 

After  two  months  of  moderate  activity, 
the  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
took  a  spurt  forward  in  late  September 
and  early  October,  reaching  a  volume  one- 
third  greater  than  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  season.  This  renewed  activity 
brought  the  earlot  movement  for  the  sea¬ 
son  just  about  even  with  the  shipment  of 
last  season  for  the  same  period.  With 
an  average  of  nearly  4.000  cars  per  day 
of  the  twenty,  or  so,  leading  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  season  must  he  close  to  its 
height.  The  date  is  a  little  later  than 
usual  owing  to  the  long  growing  season. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  first  killing  frost, 
extending  as  far  south  as  Nebraska, 
farmers  were  reminded  that  marketing 
must  Ik;  done  promptly.  Potato  vines  had 
been  green  up  to  that  time  even  in  the 
North  T.ake  region,  and  much  of  the 
crop  was  too  soft,  and  immature  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Prices  were  not  high  enough  to 
tempt  farmers  to  dig  early,  and  such 
work  was  put  off  for  other  farm  activities. 

Potatoes  and  apples,  the  two  leading 
items  of  produce  shipments  are  moving 
actively  and  in  about  equal  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  tremendous  movement  of 
grapes  from  California  and  considerable 
I  quantities  from  Michigan  and  New  York 
I  State.  Demand  seems  to  he  good  not¬ 
withstanding  the  heavy  offerings  at  New 
York  and  other  markets,  but  prices  have 
suffered  somewhat  in  comparison  with 
earlier  quotations. 

The  movement  of  onions  nearly  doubled 
early  in  October,  and  there  were  heavy 
shipments  of  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes, 
pears,  and  miscellaneous  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

WATCH  MARKETS  CLOSELY 

Producers  are  somewhat  puzzled 
whether  to  accept  the  prevailing  low 
prices  or  to  hold  the  crop.  In  view  of 
the  heavy  production  exceeding  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  crop  for  nearly  all  lead¬ 
ing  lines,  it  would  be  venturesome  ad¬ 
vice  to  suggest  any  general  withholding 
from  shipment.  It  must  be  recalled,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  decline  of  an  average 
of  15  per  cent,  in  farm  products  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  that  prices  are  still  about 
one-third  higher  than  the  average  of  ten 
years  past.  If  is  true  that  the  cost  this 
season  has  been  out.  of  proportion  to  the 
present  price,  hut  it  is  equally  true  that 
withholding  too  large  a  share  of  the 
present  crop  would  tend  to  prices  still 
lower  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  It. 
appeal's  that  the  only  safe  policy  would 
he  to  keep  on  selling  whenever  the  market 
shows  temporary  improvement.  Such  im¬ 
provement  often  takes  place  during  the 
month  or  two  preceding  the  year-end 
holidays  when  shipments  begin  to  fall 
off  and  demand  is  at  the  height  of  activity, 
and  also  at  times  during  the  Winter. 

During  the  last  week  of  September  and 
the  first  week  of  October,  potato  prices 
in  Chicago  recovered  from  low  point  of 
$1.50  to  $1.00  per  100  pounds  to  a  range 
of  $1.80  to  $'2.  Eastern  markets  had  not 
reached  such  low  points  but  made  good 
recoveries  in  many  markets  and  in  New 
York  reaching  a  top  of  $3  in  some  cities. 
Plainly  the  advance  might  not  hold  long 
in  view  of  the  increasing  shipments,  hut 
such  times  afford  an  opportunity  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  nearby  shippers  and  those  who 
can  reach  the  market  promptly. 

PULL  WEAK  APPLE  TONE 

Apple  prices  have  no  more  than  held 
their  own  in  producing  sections,  and  even 
the  prices  quoted  often  are  not  so  high 
as  they  seem  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
containers.  The  general  range  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  is  $3.25  to  $4.25  for  such 
standard  kinds  ns  Ben  Davis,  Yorks, 
Greenings,  and  Baldwins,  and  $1  to  $1.50 
must  come  out  for  the  barrel.  Sales 
orchard  run  and  tree  run  are  somewhat 
lower.  An  average  of  numerous  ([nota¬ 
tions  in  western  New  York  State  indi¬ 
cates  that  growers  are  getting  hardly 
more  than  $1  per  hundred  pounds  for  the 
actual  fruit  packed  A-2Vi  grade.  The 
range  is  anywhere  from  75c  to  $1.50  for 
hulk  fruit  and  about  the  same  for  barrel 
stock  after  deducting  the  cost,  of  the 
barrel.  The  range  in  city  markets  for 
standard  varieties,  including  late  Fall 
kinds,  and  also  early  sales  of  Winter 
kinds,  has  averaged  in  the  various  cities 
not  fur  from  $5  per  barrel. 

EXPORT  DEMAND  LIMITED 

The  export  markets  have  averaged 
shippers  a  little  better  than  domestic 
markets  for  good  stock.  Sales  the  second 
week  ill  October  in  London.  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  ranged  mostly  $8  to  $11  for 
such  kinds  as  Yorks.  Ben  Davis.  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Kings.  Expenses  would  be 
from  $1  to  $5,  netting  shippers  from  $4 
to  $6.50.  Supplies  are  very  heavy  in 
British  markets,  and  the  trend  of  prices 
seems  to  be  downward.  On  account  of 
the  large  surplus  available  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada  Micro  is  considerable  dan¬ 
ger  of  over-supolying  the  foreign  markets, 
which  are  likely  to  carry  heavy  stocks 
of  home-grown  apples  as  late  as  the  first, 
week  in  November.  The  British  “Apple 
Day,”  late  in  October,  may  temporarily 
belli  th<‘  markets.  The  price  restriction 
goes  on  again  the  middle  of  November, 
and  the  limit  of  60  shillings  will,  tend  to 
restrict  the  possible  returns  of  shipments, 


with  the  present  value  of  shilling  at  not 
over  17  cents. 

ONIONS  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

Nothing  very  encouraging  can  be  said 
about  the  onion  situation,  owing  to  th,> 
heavy  supplies  coming  forward,  but  some 
of  the  city  markets  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  price  improvement,  and  the  general 
average  is  about  $1.50  per  100  pounds 
while  growers  the  country  over  are  g(.i' 
ting  from  00  cents  up.  Cabbage  has  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat,  from  the  low  points  in 
most  sections,  and  ranges  $14  to  $18  p(.r 
ton  in  the  city  markets.  Producers  in 
distant  sections  stopped  shipping  when 
prices  were  at  the  lowest,  but  the  volume 
of  movement,  is  now  heavy  again,  reach 
ing  close  to  1.000  cars  per  week.  Ship 
meats  for  the  whole  season  have  been 
nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  Iasi 
season. 

Field  beans  will  he  about  four-fifths  the 
volume  of  the  average  crops  of  recent 
yea  re.  Production  in  the  Far  West  has 
fallen  off  greatly.  The  yield  per  acre  is 
good,  especially  in  the  East,  but  quality 
is  somewhat  affected  by  rust  and  blight. 
Prices  are  comparatively  low.  and  crop 
will  hardly  he  satisfactory  in  proceeds  to 
growers. 

NEXT  SEASON  IN  SOUTH 

Southern  truck  growers  are  beginning 
operations  for  the  coming  season.  They 
received  good  price*?  last  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  seem  inclined  to  put  in  large 
acreages  of  the  crops  which  paid  them 
well,  unmindful  oL  the  declining  markets 
which  have  upset  the  calculations  of  the 
Northern  farmers.  u.  n.  f. 

Here  are  the  price's  we  are  getting  for 
our  products  in  the  market  ;  not  more 
than  half  what  it  cost  to  raise  most  of  it: 
Wheat,  bu..  $2.20;  corn.  $1.15;  oats, 
65c;  rye,  $1.65;  potatoes.  75c;  apples. 
50c;  onions,  75c;  tomatoes,  50c;  butter, 
lb.,  50c;  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  chickens,  per 
lb.,  20  to  28c;  fat;  cattle,  lb.,  10  to  11c; 
hogs,  lb.,  14  to  15c.  Wheat  a  poor  crop ; 
rye  poor;  oats,  good;  potatoes,  apples 
and  corn  good.  Last  Spring  all  vou 
heard  was  to  plant;  food  was  scarce,  imd 
wo  did.  What  they  wanted  was  to  get 
it  for  nothing;  hut  we  will  fix  them  next 
Spring.  If  they  have  not  brought  their 
prices  down  with  ours  we  will  starve  them 
down,  for  we  can  stand  it  as  long  as  they 
can.  c,  s, 

Franklin  Go.,  Pa. 

Lehigh  County’s  leading  product,  is  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  are  a  bumper  crop.  We  are 
experiencing  some  trouble  from  blight; 
quite  a.  few  potatoes  rot.  Our  market 
was  quiet,  the  last-  two  weeks.  Prices 
range  from  50  to  70c  per  bu.  to  the 
The  yield  per  acre  is  between 
200  and  300  bu.  Some  even  report  more 
per  acre.  Wheat.  $2.20  per  bu. ;  rye. 
81.7.).;  corn,  $1.40.  Apples  are  more 
plentiful  this  reason,  with  many  going  to 
waste  on  account  of  labor  shortage. 
Farmers  are  experiencing  a  severe  labor 
shortage;  some  offer  as  high  as  $4  per 
day  for  potato  pickers.  The  quality  of 
onr  potatoes  is  fair,  only  some  are  found 
to  be  hollow  on  the  inside,  due  to  the 
continual  wet  weather  all  Summer,  which 
gave  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
grow.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county 
raises  much  corn,  which  looks  to  he  an 
excellent  crop.  Farmers  are  disgusted 
with  the  potato  price,  but  all  hope  for 
a  better  outlook  later  on,  as  potatoes  at. 
this  time  can  hardly  he  raised  for  the 
small  price  received.  My  personal  idea 
is  that  we  will  receive  fair  prices  for  our 
crops  .after  the  movement  starts. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  n.  c.  H. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Louisiana  State  Fair  and  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Show,  Shreveport,  La.,  Octo¬ 
ber  28-November  7. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  5-0. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  annual 
meeting,  Salisbury.  Md..  November  0-11. 

Annual  Farm  and  Ilome  Week,  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  November  10-12. 

National  Grange,  annual  convention, 
Boston.  Mass..  November  10-10. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  November  13-20. 

Tenth  Indiana  Anplo  Show,  Women’s 
Building.  State  J'air  Grounds,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  November  15-20. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Potato  Exposition.  Milwaukee  Auditor¬ 
ium,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  November  15-20. 

Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  November  17-20. 

Nortli  Bergen  Comity,  N.  ,T..  Poultry 
Association  Show,  Westwood,  N.  .L.  No¬ 
vember  25-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago.  Ill.,  November  27-Dceember  4. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Decem¬ 
ber  1-3.  t  . 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  December  2-10. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill..  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  1  • 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-5-0-7,  1021.  _  ^ 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 
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Care  of  the  Lawn 

We  have  a  large,  level  lawn,  which  has 
ninny  hig  trees  on  it,  mostly  maple.  Soon 
(here  will  be  a  thick  covering  of  leaves 
on  it.  Would  there  be  any  benefit  in  al¬ 
lowing  these  leaves  to  remain  until 
Spring,  or  do  you  advise  raking  them  ofT 
this  Fall?  These  leaves  are  usually  used 
for  manure,  but  last  Winter  were  left  on 
the  lawn,  and  in  the  Spring  we  found 
it  a  big  task  to  remove  them.  Also,  the 
leaves  matted  down  in  places  and  smoth¬ 
ered  <mt  the  grass.  These  places  were 
reseeded  and  the  lawn  looked  well  all 
Summer,  which,  I  believe,  was  due  tv 
wet  Summer.  Do  you  believe  any  food 
value  is  derived  from  leaves  in  such  a 
short  time?  A  year  ago  last  Spring  we 
put  a  good  coat  of  lime  on  the  lawn,  and 
u  few  years  previous  sheep  manure  was 
spread  over  it.  We  have  on  hand  a  con¬ 
crete  tank  with  liquid  manure  from  barn 
raid,  also  some  hen  manure  ami  cow 
manure.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam. 
Are  wood  ashes  preferable  to  the  things 
i  have  mentioned,  and  if  so.  how  and 
when  applied?  One  spot  on  this  lawn  is 
shady,  and  we  seed  it  early  each  Spring 
with"  A  kike  clover  and  Timothy,  but  it 
does  not  stand  through  the  Summer.  Is 
tlnre  any  better  seed  for  this  place? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  J.  A. 

Allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the 
lawn  during  the  Winter  cannot  be  of  any 
possible  benefit  to  the  grass,  but  can  be  a 
very  decided  injury  to  spots  where  leaves 
are  blown  in  heaps  by  the  winds.  Forest 
leaves  decay  slowly,  and  they  are  of  no 
benefit  as  a  fertilizer  until  they  do  decay. 
Allowing  them  to  remain  where  they 
gather,  they  would  simply  act  as  a  mulch. 
The  grasses  are  hardy  and  do  not  need 
protection  during  the  Winter,  and  in  the 
spots  where  the  leaves  lie  thickly  mucl 
of  the  grass  is  smothered  out.  I  know 
this  to  be  true  by  many  years’  experience 
in  the  care  of  lawns,  where  many  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  grow. 

Then,  again,  they  are  much  more  easil.v 
removed  from  the  lawn  in  the  Fall  than 
in  the  Spring.  All  will  not  he  blown  in 
heaps  along  the  hedgerows,  shrub  bor¬ 
ders  and  other  places  of  lodgment,  but 
many  will  become  anchored  in  the  grass  in 
nil  parts  of  the  lawn.  Where  the  layer? 
are  thin  enough  to  allow  a  free  air  cir¬ 
culation.  the  grass  will  keep  green  longer, 
and  quite  early  in  the  Spring  grow  up 
among  the  leaves,  making  the  job  of  rak¬ 
ing  them  out  a  difficult  and  very  tedious 
one.  They  can  be  removed  with  half 
the  labor  in  the  Fall. 

Cow  and  hen  manure  are  both  good 
grass  fertilizers.  Before  applying  it  will 
be  well  to  mix  at  the  rate  of  three-fifths 
cow  manure  and  two-fiftlis  hen  manure, 
and  apply  it  to  the  lawn  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  to  the  acre.  I  prefer  applying 
manure  to  lawns  just  before  Winter  setj 
in.  The  rains  and  snows  of  Winter  will 
carrying  the  leachings  to  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  it  will  lie  in  splendid  condition 
for  an  early  start  and  vigorous  growth  in 
Spring.  The  immures  will  also  be  pretty 
well  pulverized  by  the  coming  of  Spring, 
and  very  little,  except  straw,  etc.,  that 
may  lie  in  it  will  In*  raked  off  at  cleaning 
pa  time.  The  finer  parties  of  manure 
will  settle  down  amongst  the  grasses  and 
mulch  and  nourish  the  grass  until  the 
last  particle  has  decayed  and  been  nb- 
so-bed  as  nourishment  by  the  grasses. 
The  liquid  manure  would  better  he  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  Spring.  If  from  cattle, 
it  can  be  used  in  any  quantity  without 
injury,  but  if  from  horse  or  poultry  ma¬ 
nure.  care  must  be  observed  in  its  use 
or  damage  by  burning  may  result. 

Alsike  clover  and  Timothy  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  lawn  grasses,  and  are  seldom 
used  to  any  extent  for  lawn  purposes.  It 
is  better  to  use  the  lawn  grass  mixtures 
put  up  and  sold  by  all  the  large  seed 
houses.  These  mixtures  are  made  up  of 
several  different  kindis  of  grasses,  and  are 
compounded  especially  for  lawn-making, 
and  one  can  get  the  mixtures  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  soils  and  locations.  Instead  1 
of  sowing  clover  and  Timothy  under  the! 
trees,  procure  from  some  reputable  seed 
house  a  mixture  of  grasses  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  slmdy  spots.  You  will  find  it 
Much  more  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
seedsmen  call  it  “shady  nook”  lawn  grass 
mixture.  k. 


Mending  a  Leaky  Cistern 

ITnw  can  I  stop  a  leak  in  a  coneret 
cistern?  Water  is  used  for  householi 
purposes.  T.  N. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Leaks  in  concrete  cisterns  occur  froti 
various  causes,  and  cannot  all  bo  treatei 
alike.  The  concrete  may  ho  porous  frou 
defective  material  or  proportioning;  fin 
cracks  that  can  he  filled  by  a  fluid  mix 
lure  of  cement  and  water  may  be  presen 
or  larger  cracks  that  require  pluggin 
may  be  found.  Porous  concrete  is  mad 
watertight  by  applying  a  wash  of  noa 
cement,  or  cement  and  water  mixed  to 
tliud  consistency,  and  working  it  in  wit 
a  wooden  float.  A  solution  of  wnterglas 
,n  water  is  also  used  for  the  same  pm 
Pos,‘-  this  penetrating  the  pores  of  th 
concrete  and  hardening.  Larger  crack 
cannot  lie  filled  with  such  mixture 


that 


^  "mid  he  chiseled  out.  leaving  wedgi 
shaped  openings,  with  the  large  end  i 
he  wedge  outward.  This  opening  slioul 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  water,  an 
whde  still  wet  should  he  filled  with  a  1  : 
'I'meiit  mortar  mixed  to  about  the  rot 
.  stoiicy  of  brown  sugar.  The  morta 
nsistine  of  one  part  cement  to  two  pari 
m  .u  p,  clean  sand,  should  he  tamped  in t 
Place  until  moisture  appears  upon  Hi 
ni.i,U  f  £raeks  will,  of  course,  rent 
J.;;.1'  ,f  the  cistern  is  not  structural  1 
strong  enough  to  prevent  their  formatioi 

m.  n.  n. 


Your  Heating  Troubles  Over 

When  You  Install  the 

MUELLER  FURNAci 

TPHE  coldest  winter  brings  no  hardships  or  discomfort  to  the  thousands  of  homes 
heated  by  the  Mueller,  the  “Big  3”  Pipeless  Furnace.  A  lifetime  of  heating 
comfort  is  theirs  because  this  remarkable  one  register  heating  system  is  a  proven 
success,  made  so  beyond  a^question  of  doubt  by  three  big  exclusive  construction  features,  the 
BIG  3”.  Not  accidental  “discoveries”,  these  features,  but  the  result  of  scientific  tests  and  63 
years'  experience  in  building  heating  systems  of  all  types.  The  “BIG  3”  are  based  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  correct  heating. 


The  “BIG  3”  Insure 


1.  Large  and  Correctly  Proportioned  Reg¬ 
ister  Face  Insures  delivery  of  big  volume  of 
warm  air  which  rises  slowly  through  register  but 
spreads  rapidly  to  every  room  in  the  house. 

2.  Spacious  Unobstructed  Air  Passages — 

Permit  unrestricted  air  travel  in  furnace  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  large  volume  of  cool  air  from  rooms 
while  delivering  large  volume  of  warm  air  into 
them.  Narrow,  crooked  air  passages  and  small 
register  face  restrict  cool  air  withdrawal  into 
furnace  and  delivery  of  warm  air  from  it,  which 


means  a  small  volume  of  of  scorching  hot  air 
rising  too  rapidly  and  causing  uneven  distribution 
of  heat. 

3.  Vast  and  Scientifically  Designed  Heat- 

Surface  Insures  full  benefit  from  fuel 
burned  and  big  fuel  saving  because  every  inch  of 
heating  area  is  effective.  Improperly  proportioned 
heating  surface  with  small  area  requires  hard  fir¬ 
ing  to  provide  sufficient  heat,  which  results  in 
irregular  heating,  over-heated  castings  and  big 
fuel  waste. 


Make  your  whole  house  comfortable,  livable  and  healthful  for  all  winters  to  come  by  installing 
your  Mueller  Pipeless  now.  Do  away  with  air  killing,  dirts-cattering  stoves  and  cut  your  fuel  bills 
A  to  / 2 •  No  more  shut  off  ’  rooms,  freezing  halls  and  ice  cold  floors,  but  clean,  moist,  warm  air 
and  comfortable  temperature  in  every  room — guaranteed. 


etrkb0°k  u4'  Descrjb1es  Matures  of  the  Mueller,  explains  how  it  will  heat  your  homo 
vou^ Lhr°V«h  °ne  register,  and  gives  all  details  of  the  binding  Mueller  Guarantee  that  is 
your  surety  of  real  heating  comfort  in  every  room.  Mail  the  coupon  todayj 


The  Mueller  Is  made  in  o rhx  sizes* 

for  any  home  or  building.  Installed  in  a  day — no 
cellar  too  small,  no  pipes  or  heat  in  cellar.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood,  lignite  or  gas 
with  equal  efficiency  and  big  fuel  saving. 


L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  all  Types  Since  1857 

NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


5A  Storm  King 
Horse  Blanket 

A  great  favorite  with 
horsemen  for  over  thirty 
years.  Most  popular  Horse 
Blanket  on  the  market. 
Thoroughly  protects  the 
horse  with  its  generous 
size,  closely  woven  warmth, 
snug  fit.  Look  for  the 
5A  Trade  Mark,  as  it  is 
frequently  imitated. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Philadelphia 
Makers  of  the  famous 
S  A  Motor  Robes 


COW 


URE  HEATER 
STOCK  TANKS 


for 


DON’T  WASTE  FEED 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24hrs., 
Ahcnlntolv  P»y9  for  itself  in  2  months  with 

ADSOlUIclj  OdTcy  4Cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be 
used  in  Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size. 
Mist  reliable,  practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank 
Heater  manufactured.  Thousands  used  everywhere. 


•  Tut-clms, 3  ol  vour  Tank  Ueutera  iaat  Winter. worked  vory  dutiable- 
t'*rllv  and  arc  well  worth  thoir  coat.  Every  stockman  ahouitl  urn*  om>." 
.11.  PEW.  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  .Iowa  ^tmt«» 


Get  a  heater  early.  Write  now  for  illu¬ 
strated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name,  to 


THE  MUNDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
529  Brunner  Street,  Peru,  Illinois 


Enjoy  All 
The  Modern 


SANITARY  COMFORTS 


Baths,  toilets,  etc.,  are  now  possible  for  the 
rural  home  (school,  factory  or  other  buildings). 
The  H  YDRO-KATSTINE  SEPTIC  TANK  is 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  put  in:  gives  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  location  or  use  ;  insures  100%  sanita¬ 
tion;  requires  no  attention;  has  no  upkeep,  and 


NO  OPERATING  COST  ^frin^p  “f; 

built  of  enameled  Armco  iron:  ready  to  set  up; 
operation  guaranteed.  Iiut  let  us  tell  how  our  tank 
and  a  little  tiling  will  build  a  most  efficient  and 
economical  sewage  disposal  outfit,  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Ask  for  Free  Book  RN-2. 


PI  II 1V/1  RCDC  Au  interesting  selling  and 
*  UU  iYlDClvO  installing  otter  for  you. 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  roquiro  25%  less  ,#rv  IU9  ARP 
power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any  ®  ¥  ■■ 

other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grind  car 
corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seen!,  com  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  complete  grinding  tho 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Never 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adaptor  lor 
oasollno  englnoe.  V^5FREE  CATALOG. 

TUPLEX  MILL  A  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  3SO  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


W  17  \\ J  fit  PA  Y  V  YT  I  T  ^  You  use  **  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

^  ”  1LL|  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  "M,”  333  West  30th  Street,  1 V.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


All  day  long  Tom  and  Broker  have 
been  bringing  up  the  artillery  in  our  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  apple  crop.  They  toiled  up  the 
steep  hill  into  the  orchard  with  the  empty 
wagon,  and  then  slowly  and  carefully 
piloted  their  load  back  to  the  storehouse. 
We  can  haul  24  hampers  at  one  load,  and 
even  when  they  are  tied  securely  some  of 
thp  apples  bounce  out  on  their  way.  Tom 
aud  Broker  have  certainly  earned  their 
feed  today,  and  they  must  have  a  few 
small  apples  for  supper.  Too  many  might 
give  them  the  colic,  and  big  ones  might 
choke  them.  The  pickers  are  working 
through  a  block  of  Baldwin  trees.  The 
Japanese  boy  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
playing  the  part  of  sharpshooter — picking 
off  the  officers.  The  finest  fruit  is  at  the 
top.  Each  picker  carries  a  picking  bag 
slung  around  his  neck  and  emptying  from 
the  bottom.  In  their  eagerness  to  fill  the 
bags  they  are  likely  to  tear  off  fruit  spurn 
which  would  of  course  injure  next  year's 
crop.  1  must  confess  that  I  pick  from 
the  ground.  I  have  little  ambition  to 
play  the  acrobat  on  a  high  ladder.  The 
pickers  often  pass  down  the  filled  bags 
and  1  empty  them  into  the  hampers. 
These  low-headed  trees  carry  a  good  share 
of  their  fruit  so  it  can  be  picked  from  the 
ground.  As  we  work  along  the  hampers 
string  out  in  a  crimson  circle  around  each 


No  frost  yet,  but  clear,  Brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  which  is  painting  glorious  colors  on 
the  fruit.  We  finished  picking  McIntosh 
last  week,  and  then  went  after  the  Sut- 
tons.  I  think  more  of  that  variety  as  it 
comes  into  bearing.  Before  it  really  starts 
working  the  Sutton  stands  up  like  Ivieffer 
pear,  trees,  straight  and  slim,  like  some 
lazy  young  fellow  who  has,  apparently 
no  ambition  in  life  except  to  dress  well 
and  keep  himself  unspotted  from  all  work. 
Then,  finally,  the  tree  bursts  into  bloom, 
and  as  the  fruit  develops  the  branches 
come  down  with  the  weight  and  the  tree 
takes  on  what  I  may  call  the  shape  of 
labor.  It  is  as  if  that  lazy  spruce  of  a 
young  man  shook  himself,  pulled  off  his 
shining  clothes,  put  on_  overalls  and  a 
rough  shirt,  shook  his  big  shoulders  and 
got  down  into  the  work.  That  is  what 
Sutton  did  for  us  this  year.  The  big. 
red  fruit  hung  in  long  ropes,  crowded  to¬ 
gether  on  the  limbs.  The  apple  is,  I 
think,  superior  to  Baldwin  in  flavor. 
Both  varieties  have  the  habit  of  dropping 
badly  when  they  are  done  growing.  They 
must  be  picked  at  once  when  they  are 
ready.  Sutton  is  worse  than  Baldwin  in 
this  respect,  and.  therefore,  we  cleared 
the  Suttons  out  first.  Now  Baldwin  is 
ready.  Shake  a  limb  and  down  they 
come.  We  must  get  them  off  before  the 
high  winds  come.  There  are  windbreaks 
around  most  of  our  orchard,  but  when 
Baldwin  once  shows  the  bright  red  it  is 
like  the  white  flag  in  front  of  an  enemy. 
***** 


Over  the  stone  wall  from  where  we  are 
picking  are  blocks  of  York  Imperial, 
Black  Ben  Davis  and  Stayman.  They 
are  loaded  with  bright  crimson  fruit,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  York  and  Ben  are 
taunting  their  neighbors,  Sutton  and 
Baldwin.  York  is  the  spokesman,  while 
Ben  nods  approval  till  his  fruit  glitters 
in  the  sunshine : 

“I  thought  these  Yankees  were  such 
stickers.  Next  to  that  Canadian  McIntosh 
you  are  the  worst  quitters  in  this  orchard. 
The  minute  you  get  ripe  you  throw  up 
your  hands  and  drop.  Now  look  at  my 
old  friend.  Ben.  and  me.  We  are  none 
of  your  boasted  Yankees — he  came  from 
Indiana  and  I  am  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
There  is  no  more  Ybnkee  in  us  than  there 
was  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  but  we  have 
bulldog  blood,  we  have.  _  You  don’t  find 
us  falling  like  a  hurt  child ;  we  hang  on, 
we  do.  This  man  does  not.  worry  about 
us.  He  knows  that  we  will  stay  right 
here  and  defy  Jack  Frost  and  the  wind, 
too.”  , 

Stavman  is  a  little  too  dignified  to  get 
into  this  war  of  words,  but  he  nods  his 
head  in  approval,  for  he  is  a  stickei*,  too. 

Baldwin  came  out  of  the  wild  woods 
originallv.  and  he  can  talk  back. 

“A  bulldog  may  be  all  right  to  hang 
on.  but  few  people  will  credit  him  with 
brains.  We  know  how  to  conduct  a 
‘masterly  retreat..’  You  may  have  vital¬ 
ity,  but  you  have  no  juice.  When  we 
get  ripe,  naturally  we  know  it  is  time 
to  leave  the  tree.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  baseballs  or  pincushions.  We  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  Jack  Frost  to  pre-digest 
us  before  people  can  use  u«  for  food. 
We  are  apples — not  part  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate,  like  shingles,  nailed  to  the  barn. 
The  Hoosiers  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  have  some  good  qualities,  hut 
when  you  want  flavor  and  quality,  come 
to  New  England,  where  the  quality  folks 


start  from  !” 

It  was  a  good  debate.  I  never  would 
plant  any  more  Yorks  or  Bens  in  New 
Jersey.  Nor  shall  we  plant  any  more 
Baldwin  or  Sutton.  Nine  out  of  10  of 
our  future  planting  will  be  McIntosh — a 
worse  “quitter”  than  any  of  the  others. 
Well,  who  ever  did  find  beauty  and  qual¬ 
ity  united  with  bulldog  traits? 

***** 


This  question  of  varieties  is  something 
of  a  puzzler.  Thomas  sells  our  fruit  in 
the  Paterson  market,  and  knows  what  the 

Eeddlers  and  storekeepers  want.  I  asked 
im  what  varieties  he  would  plant  if  he 
were  putting  in  500  trees.  He  was  to 
judge  entirely  from  sales.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  be  any  “pomologist”  or  horti¬ 
cultural  authority.  He  would  plant  for 
selling  entirely.  His  choice  would  be 
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Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Baldwin  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Red  Winter.  That  is  a  quartette 
of  red  apples  running  from  early  to  lat¬ 
est,  and  all  good  sellers.  I  should  add 
a  few  Staymen  to  this  list,  and  I  would, 
of  course,  have  a  few  trees  of  other  kinds 
for  home  use.  Some  people  will  make 
money  raising  Twenty  Ounce  and  Wolf 
River,  thinning  the  fruit  so  as  to  got.  big 
specimens  for  baking,  but  the  four  varieties 
which  Thomas  names  are  good  ones,  let, 
right  in  the  next  township,  on  a  little 
different  soil,  other  varieties  might,  pay 
better.  One  man  near  me  says  York 
Imperial  pays  well.  Another  has  top 
worked  Baldwin  and  Spy  to  Ben  Davis, 
and  he  says  he  has  made  money  by  doing 
so.  Yet  sometimes  people  find  fault  be¬ 
cause  I  hesitate  to  name  definite  varieties 
for  their  planting,  without  knowing  their 

local  conditions. 

***** 

Teople  come  to  the  farm  to  buy  apples 
and  often  remain  to  give  advice  or  criti¬ 
cism.  Some  of  them  have  read  in  the 
daily  papers  about  the  immense  apple 
crop  and  they  expect  to  get  fruit  for 
nothing.  Some  will  even  bring  clippings 
to  prove  that  fruit  should  be  practically 
given  away.  One  man  undertook  to  beat 
us  down.  We  told  him  what  we  got  in 
the  market,  and  that  since  he  came  for 
the  fruit  we  would  deduct  50  cents  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Then  he  began  a  regular  beat-down 
game. 

“Now.”  we  said,  “what  business  are 
you  in?” 

“I  sell  shoes.” 

“What  would  you  charge  for  such  a 
shoe  as  I  have  on?” 

He  looked  it  over  carefully  and  said 
“SI  0.50.” 

“Suppose  I  went  to  your  store  and 
said :  ‘That  price  is  too  high.  I’ll  give 
you  $8.’  What  would  you  say?” 

“Nothing  doing!” 

“Now  a  farmer  may  get  50  cents  for 
the  hide  which  made  the  leather  in  those 
shoes.  You  expect  me  to  give  over  three 


barrels  of  apples  for  one  pair.  I  will 
just  say  as  you  do — nothing  doing!” 

“I  know  where  I  can  get  better  apples 
for  less  money.” 

“Well,  then,  it’s  your  duty  to  your 
family  to  go  and  get  them.  You  may 
find  some  man  weak  enough  to  give  his 
fruit  away,  but  they  don’t  make  any  bet¬ 
ter  fruit,  and  you  know  it.  I  have  named 
our  price.  You  may  take  it  or  leave  it.” 

“You  talk  pretty  harsh  for  a  farmer !” 

“One  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  he 
hasn’t  talked  ‘brash’  enough.  I’ve 
given  you  a  fair  discount  for  coming 
after  the  fruit.  You  can  take  it  or  leave 
it.” 

“I’ll  leave  it.  You  can’t  bluff  me !” 

He  went  back  to  crank  up  his  car  full 
of  fight.  The  children  had  given  his  wife 
a  good,  mellow  McIntosh,  and  she  was 
gnawing  it  to  the  core.  From  a  distance 
I  noticed  a  very  animated  discussion  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  then  back  he  came  like 
a  man  sent  by  the  master  to  correct  a 
fault. 

“Say,  I’ll  take  three  bushels  of  these 
apples  with  me  and  come  back  for  three 
barrels  more  later.  Be  sure  and  save 
them.” 

“It’s  a  (jreat  life  if  yon  don't  weaken .” 

The  time  is  coming  when  farmers  are 

not  going  to  weaken. 

***** 

It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  have 
such  customers.  The  great  majority  of 
them  know  they  are  getting  a  bargain, 
and  are  very  decent.  I  like  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them. 

***** 

Now  and  then  some  very  critical  fellow 
comes  along. 

“Say,  why  do  you  let  these  weeds  grow 
in  this  orchard?  I  never  saw  such  slov¬ 
enly  farming.  Look  at  those  trees — 
headed  way  down  to  the  ground.  Look 
at  the  apples  on  the  ground.  Why  don’t 
you  pick  them  up  as  fast  as  they  fall?” 
It  goes  on  that  way  for  half  an  hour. 
The  beauty  of  the  fruit,  the  glory  of  the 
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harvest  and  the  evidence  of  work  and 
care  never  appeals  to  them — only  the 
weeds  and  windfalls. 

The  truth  is  that  we  plowed  half  the 
orchard  this  year  and  cultivated  it  fairly. 
There  ought  to  have  been  a  cover  crop 
seeded  in  July,  but  at  that  time  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  spare  an  hour’s  work  of  horse 
or  man.  So  we  just  let  the  weeds  come 
in  as  a  cover  crop.  What  a  mass  they 
have  made.  All  the  weeds  you  can  think 
of,  and  plants  of  Alsike,  Sweet  clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  Red-top  from  seeds 
long  dormant  in  the  soil.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  cover  crop.  If  I  could 
have  had  time  these  weeds  would  have 
been  mowed  and  left  on  the  ground,  but 
that  was  impossible.  I  have  long  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  time  will  come  when  rag¬ 
weed  and  quack  grass  will  be  ranked 
among  the  valuable  cover  crops  for  or¬ 
chard  needs.  As  for  windfalls,  my  friend 
saw  some  seedlings  from  a  bunch  of 
sweet  wild  fruit.  The  apples  are  of  no 
value  for  anything  except  feeding  to  stock. 
Imagine  the  economy  of  putting  $3.50 
men  to  picking  up  hog  apples  while  this 
high-class  fruit  is  hanging  on  by  its 
teeth.  Yet  my  friend  goes  away  saying 
that  these  lazy  and  shiftless  farmers  do 
not  deserve  success  because  they  will  not 
practice  “efficient  management.”  Surely 
tve  need  city  men  to  come  out  and  show 
us  how.  Some  of  these  city  men  buy 
farms  in  order  to  show  these  old  farmers 
how  to  do  it.  They  make  what  I  may 
call  a  holy  show  of  showing  us ! 

***** 

I  have  a  friend  who  goes  about  lectur¬ 
ing  on  “salesmanship.”  I  understand  he 
can  sell  his  words  to  good  advantage. 
Hie  trump  card  of  advice  seems  to  be 
that  you  must  appeal  to  the  buyer’s 
imagination,  “put  wings  on  it,”  as  he 
says.  I  tried  that  one  day  in  selling 
apples.  A  man  and  his  wife  came  in  their 
car  and  bought  McIntosh  and  Sutton.  I 
thought  it  a  good  chance  to  work  off  a 
big  yellow  apple  which  we  call  the  “un- 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
"Z'FARM  ENGINES 


The  “Z”  Has  More  Than  Rated  Power 


The  work  delivered  by  the  “Z”  Engine  goes  beyond  the 

horse  power  rating  we  place  on  it.  This  is  your  factor  of  safety —means 
increased  service — longer  life. 

The  “Z”  has  large  inlet  and  exhaust  values  —  easily  accessible  —  insures 
Smooth,  steady  running — excellent  combustion. 

Tight  compression  in  the  accurately  machined  and  polished  cylinder  in¬ 
creases  “Z”  Engine  power  —  reduces  fuel  and  power  losses  to  minimum.  Positive, 
dependable  Bosch  ignition  adds  to  power  output  —  provides  intense  hot  spark  —  insures 
quick  starting.  Good  combustion  gives  maximum  power  from  each  gallon  of  fuel  de¬ 
creases  carbon — means  more  power  at  lower  cost. 

Other  “Z”  features  are:  Runs  on  kerosene  as  well  as  gasoline;  Bosch 
magneto;  parts  interchangeable;  clean-cut  design;  long  life. 

Go  to  your  dealer,  nearby  and  let  him  show  you  the  “Z”  engine  today- 

I  1 J  H.  P . . — . $  85.00  _ _ 

PRICES  I  3  H.  P .  135.00  >  All  F.O.  B.  Factory 

l  6  H.P .  220.00) 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  -CHICAGO 


Eastern  Branches:  New  York:  Baltimore;  Boston. 
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known.”  So  I  said  that  if  a  woman 
would  take  this  big  fruit,  cut  out  the 
core,  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar 
and  bake  slowly  in  ji  pan  containing  a 
little  water  a  pleasant  thing  might  hap¬ 
pen.  The  chances  were  that  after  eating 
this  delicacy  her  husband  would  go  right 
out  and  buy  her  a  sealskin  coat.  The  man 
of  course  tried  to  laugh  and  look  pleasant, 
but  I  think  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  ex¬ 
perience.  She  glanced  about  and  saw 
Mother  standing  near  listening  attentively 
to  my  story.  Here  was  a  lady  who  had 
prepared  many  an  apple  for  her  husband 
— yet  she  never  had  any  sealskin  coat! 
These  salesmen  must  be  prepared  to  prac¬ 
tice  their  own  preaching — or  keep  out  of 
the  pulpit !  At  another  time  I  tried  this 
argument  on  a  woman  who  merely  looked 
freezingly  at  me.  She  had  no  husband 
and  “did  not  care  for  one  !”  “Salesman¬ 
ship”  and  winged  imagination  are  all  right 
no  doubt,  but  like  everything  else,  they 
must  fit  in  properly  or  they  make  trouble. 

it.  \v.  e. 

Formation  of  Hotbed 

1  am  constructing  a  hotbed  or  hotpit 
10x20  ft.  1  have  wondered  if  I  could 
use  straw  taken  from  poultry  houses  and 
from  duck  and  goose  pens  to  use  in  place 
of  the  regular  horse  manure  compost. 
I  found  last  Winter  that  such  straw  put 
in  piles  outside  became  very  hot.  and,  I 
believe,  kept  the  heat  all  the  Winter. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.  k.  p.  c. 

The  material  for  making  a  hotbed  is 
almost  invariably  fresh  horse  manure,  to 
which  should  be  added  at  least  one-half 
of  its  bulk  of  forest  leaves  or  straw. 
These  materials  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  together  and  trodden  down  in  suc¬ 
cessive  layers,  forming  a  cone-shaped  heap 
large  enough  to  generate  fermentation 
in  freezing  weather.  A  few  days  will 
he  required  for  fermentation  to  take  place 
after  the  pile  has  been  thrown  together. 
When  a  lively  fermentation  has  taken 
place,  which  will  be  indicated  by  ('scap¬ 
ing  steam,  it  must  be  again  turned  over 
and  a  new  pile  formed  as  in  the  first 
handling,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  second  fermentation  takes  place, 
which  will  be  in  two  to  four  days.  It  is 
now  in  condition  to  be  placed  in  the  pit. 
being  beaten  down  with  the  back  of  the 
fork  or  gently  trodden  with  the  feet,  so 
that  the  entire  bulk  of  manure  may  be 
made  of  uniform  solidity  and  depth,  which 
should  be  not  less  than  SO  in.,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  edges  of  the 
manure  against  the  frames  to  see  there 
are  no  hollow  spaces.  After  the  manure 
has  been  properly  placed  in  the  frame 
/the  sash  must  be  put  on.  and  a  thermom¬ 
eter  plunged  in  the  heating  material. 
When  the  heat  rises  it  will  probably  go 
to  100  (legs,  for  a  few  days,  which  is  too 
hot  for  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable 
growth,  and.  besides,  the  strong  steam 
given  off  by  the  fermentimr  material 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  before  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting.  When  the  temperature 
in  the  heating  material  drops  to  about 
DO  (legs.,  it  should  be  covered  with  soil 
to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  This  soil 
should  be  previously  prepared  of  two- 
thirds  good  loam  and  one-third  well- 
rotted  manure,  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  heating  material  in  the 
hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  soil  warms 
through  it  may  be  sown  or  planted  to 
such  crops  as  it  is  wished  to  grow.  I 
have  never  tried  hen  manure  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  horse  manure,  but  should  judge 
it  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  its  heating  qualities.  Just 
what  the  effect  of  this  heavily  laden  am- 
moniated  steam  it  gives  off  will  have  on 
vegetation  under  glasct.  I  am  unable  to 
say.  K. 


Something  New  in  Bordeaux  Mixture 

It  is  rare  that  a  great  discovery  comes 
to  us  perfected  at  its  birth,  as  did  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Innumerable  variations, 
improvements  and  additions  have  been 
suggested,  and  mechanical  improvements 
have  enabled  us  to  spread  the  spray  with 
greater  facility,  but  after  40  years  the 
old  standard  5-5-50  remains  almost  as 
Millerdet  gave  it  to  us. 

When  the  war  sent  the  price  of  copper 
sulphate  up  to  20  and  50c  per  lb.,  two 
English  scientists.  l)r.  Bickering  and  the 
Ihike  of  Bedford,  begun  experiments  to 
economize  the  use  of  copper,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  the  important  part  of 
Bordeaux.  As  the  efficiency  of  the  cop¬ 
per  seemed  to  depend  on  its  being  in  per¬ 
fect  solution,  the  effect  of  varying  the 
amounts  of  lime  was  tried  until  they  made 
a  spray  of  saturated  lime  water  and  cop¬ 
per  sulphate.  This  was  of  necessity  a  di¬ 
lute  spray,  as  the  usual  amount  of  blue- 
stone  (lVi  per  cent  )  would  burn  the  foli¬ 
age  when  there  is  so  little  of  lime  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  sulphuric  acid. 

By  reducing  the  amount  of  bluestone  to 
seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  this  was  avoid¬ 
ed.  and  an  effect  ive  spray  was  made  which 
controls  certain  fungus  diseases  as  well  as 
the  stronger  solution  which  we  use. 

Binee  1511(5  the  chemists  and  plant  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  testing  this  type  of 
Kpray,  and  report  that  it  is  efficient  to 
control  the  late  blight  of  potatoes  and 
cranberry  rot.  but  up  to  date  has  not 
proven  useful  for  the  spraying  of  apples 
<M'  grapes.  The  method  of  making  it  is  to 
pat  a  considerable  amount  of  freshly 
suiK(«d  lime  into  a  barrel  or  tank  and  stir 
a  thoroughly.  As  soon  as  it  settles,  stir 
again,  and  after  it  is  clear  the  lime  water 
U|ay  be  drawn  or  dipped  off  to  till  the 
sP,,ay  tank.  Copper  sulphate  is  dissolved 
!ls  usual,  1  lb.  to  a  gallon,  by  putting  it 
n  sack  and  letting  it  hang  over  the  edge 
the  barrel  just  in  the  water.  If  an 


ordinary  100-gallon  spray  tank  is  used, 
5%  gallons  of  this  to  04  of  lime  water 
will  give  the  Pickering  spray,  which  has 
been  found  most  efficient,  in  the  control  of 
late  blight  of  potatoes. 

This  mixture  would  correspond  to  a 
Bordeaux  formula  of  21/4-I  -50  instead  of 
our  reliable  5-5-50,  which  it  seems  to  quite 
equal  in  the  control  of  disease  and  the 
stimulation  of  yield. 

The  economy  of  copper  sulphate  is  con¬ 
siderable  when  we  consider  that  no  less 
than  10  lbs.  per  acre  are  necessary  for  a 
thorough  spraying  of  full  grown  vines. 
When  this  is  multplied  by  15  sprayings, 
as  given  by  the  best  Long  Island  growers, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  is  consider¬ 
able. 

Another  advantage  is  found  in  the  lack 
of  sediment  which  is  likely  to  get  past  the 
strainers  and  clog  the  nozzles.  Arsenates 
or  tobacco  preparations  may  be  used  with 
the  Pickering  sprays  as  well  as  with 
standard  Bordeaux,  or  the  sal  soda  Bor¬ 
deaux  now  so  extensively  used  in  Eastern 
Long  Island  and  Aroostook  County,  Me. 

Long  Island.  h.  f.  button. 


Cement  Stucco 

I  would  like  to  have  information  about 
stucco.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  stucco — one  of  cement  base  and 
another  of  asphalt  base.  A.  w.  v. 

Pella,  la. 

Stucco,  as  commonly  used  today,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cement  mortar  or  plaster.  It  is 
used  to  a  great  extent,  both  as  a  material 


for  remodeling  and  for  new  construction, 
partitions  and  walls  being  built  of  stucco 
alone  when  properly  supported  by  metal 
lath  or  expanded  metal,  as  it.  is  sometimes 
called.  Ordinarily  it  consists  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Pcfrtland  cement  and  clean,  well- 
graded  sand,  with  the  addition  of  about 
one  part  of  hydrated  lime  for  every  10 
parts  of  cement.  Common  stone  lime  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  hydrated  lime  if 
carefully  slaked.  The  use  of  hydrated 
lime,  however,  prevents  the  possibility  of 
the  stucco  being  injured  by  having  par¬ 
ticles  of  unslaked  lime  embedded  in  it. 
Hydrated  lime  presents  other  advantages 
in  storing  and  handling  that  make  its  use 
advisable  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Stucco  can  be  applied  over  a  variety  of 
surfaces ;  concrete  blocks,  brick,  wood 
walls,  asphalt-treated  patent  lath  and 
metal  lath,  as  well  as  many  other  sur¬ 
faces.  can  be  successfully  covered  with 
this  material.  An  important  point  in  its 
use  is  to  secure  a  rigid  support  for  it.  as 
distortion  of  any  kind  after  once  setting 
is  likely  to  cause  cracking.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  walls  should  be  carefully  braced  and 
placed  on  secure  foundations,  and  where 
wood  lath  is  used  it  is  sometimes  coated 
with  asphalt  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  absorption  of  water  and  consequent 
swelling.  Ready-mixed  stucco  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  ingredients, 
patent  and  otherwise,  for  the  waterproof¬ 
ing  of  home-mixed  stucco.  The  Portland 
Cement  Association,  Chicago.  Ill.,  has  a 
number  of  bulletins  ou  stucco,  giving  rec¬ 
ommended  practice  for  the  mixing  and 
placing  of  this  material.  r.  h.  s. 


“Buy  a  Bag  of  Cement” 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  on  page 
1378  the  cut  entitled,  “A  Beautiful  Rural 
Bchool.”  I  recognized  it  instantly  as  the 
building  in  District  No.  9.  town  ‘of  Can¬ 
andaigua,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  Labor 
Day  was  observed  at  this  school  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6  by  the  people  of  the  district 
coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  a  cement  and  bowlder  exten- 
tion  into  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Canandaigua  Lake,  which  its  just  across 
the  highway  from  the  building  and 
grounds,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  Canandaigua  and  others  were  con¬ 
tributing  a  sack  of  cement  each  to  aid  in 
this  construction  work.  The  construction 
of  a  proper  boat  landing  is  part  of  the 
program  which  will  be  participated  in  by 
many  business  and  professional  men  who 
received  their  early  schooling  here,  but 
who  have  moved  to  other  sections  to  fol¬ 
low  their  chosen  life  work. 

The  beautiful  shrubbery  which  adorns 
this  school  ground  is  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  on  this  10-mile  lake  shore 
drive,  which  is  concededly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Western  New  York. 
Besides  the  pioneer  idea  of  thus  celebrat¬ 
ing  Labor  Day.  this  district  has  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
in  order  that  the  income  may  be  used  to 
keep  the  grounds  perpetually  fit.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Booth,  who  has  a  Summer 
cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  this  school,  was 
the  chief  promoter  and  designer  of  this 
exceptional  landscaping.  He  is  also  the 
originator  of  the  “buy-a-bag-of-cement” 
campaign.  johx  shea. 


New  Way 
End  Your 


Roof  Troubles 


For 
Everij 
Roof 

To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his  TTnrfpr*  ■#•/*/> 

property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre-  UWMZr  UIV 

sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 
his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 
—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 
priced  skilled  labor. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes, 
farms  and  estates  in  and  around  Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried 
by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  been  found  wanting.  Y/e  are  now  ready 
to  nationalize  our  product;  to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its  superior 
service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


M.  G.  STONEM  AN 
Founder  in  1848 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof.  Acid-Proof. 
Sun -Proof,  Storm-Proof,  Wear-Proof.  Rot- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof,  Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.”  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  yourroof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  "A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Save  Money -Make  Money 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Hoof 
Cement  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  for  our  prod¬ 
uct.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  will  just  have  to  tell  his 
satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  action,  we  arc 
making  it  Profitable  for  You  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  giving  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  to  those  who 
orderearlv  from  10  to  25  pounds. 
Plastic  Form.  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
and  also  a  Country  Gentleman 
Special  Roof-Paint  Brush.  Our 
circular  gives  full  particulars 
of  this  8pecial  Oiler. 


Order  by  Mail  Write  Today  lor  Particulars 


Don’t  spend  any 
money  for  new 
roofs  or  for  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
the  cha  nee  to 
prove  the  merits  of 
Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Asb  estosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence.  factory, 
church,  barn, 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily, 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest 
roof,  even  during  a  storm. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you 
are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your 
money  back  without  quibble,  question  or  formality 
if  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in 
any  way  within  10  years. 

For  your  protection  —  to 
assure  you,  and  us,  that  you 
get  the  genuine  product  and 
that  it  reaches  you  pure  and 
unadulterated — and  also  to 
save  you  the  middleman’s 
profit — Country  Gentleman 
Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  us.  by  mail. 

It  is  not  sold  in  stores 


Send  Coupon  Today  lor  Full  Particulars  and  our 
Special  Brush  and  Cement  Oiler.  -  ■  • 


M-  G- 


f 

■ 


1  The 


Plaz» 


CounUY 


Write  today  for  full  particulars, 
prices  and  detailsof  our  “Special” 
Offer.  Use  the  Coupon 


very  plain'y- 


Special  Offer  on  UOUu.ry 

y=°RoofP  Cement-  T^\'eaae  write 


M.  G.  STONEMAN  &  SON 

7  The  Plaza  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Remember 
Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
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advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But'to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  | .aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  man's  march  up  to  success,  thought  must  come 
ahead  of  action.  Most  failures  are  due  to  a  reversal 
of  this  law  of  life. 

* 

N  speaking  of  the  leaders  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  two  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  Reds  more  than 
they  deserved.  At  Vineland  the  Red  birds  surely 
lead.  On  October  8,  at  the  end  of  49  weeks,  the 
record  stood  as  follows: 

1.  H.  P.  Walker,  Mass.,  R.  I.  Reds .  4,11(1 

2.  Hollywood  Farm.  X.  Y..  White  Leghorns.  .  .  .  3.9S1 

3.  .T.  W.  Bottcher,  X.  J.,  White  Tyeghorns .  3.934 

4.  F.  J.  Matthews,  X.  J.,  White  Leghorns .  3,860 

The  race  is  very  close  between  Walker’s  Reds  and 
the  Hollywood  Leghorns.  The  latter  may  yet  win  out. 

At  Storrs,  on  the  same  date,  there  was  another 
story,  the  record  being: 


1.  .Tules  I-'.  Francais.  N.  Y.,  Barred  Rocks .  2.151 

2.  Oneck  Farm.  X.  Y..  Barred  Rocks .  2.0S7 

3.  Pine  Crest  Farm,  Mass.,  R  T.  Reds .  2,055 

4.  Hollywood  Farm,  Wash..  White  seghorns.  .  .  .  2,000 

5.  E.  A.  Bullard,  Pa.,  White  leghorns .  2,000 


Remember  that  there  are  20  birds  in  each  pen  at 
Vineland  and  only  10  at  Storrs.  To  compare  the 
two  contests,  multiply  the  Storrs  record  by  two. 
That  gives  this  great  Barred  Rock  pen  4,302  eggs, 
compared  with  4,116  for  the  Vineland  Reds. 

* 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  obtained  the  20  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  for  the  new  Westwood,  X.  J.,  egg-laying 
contest,  and  formal  entry  ha<s  been  made.  The 
offers  came  with  a  rush  last  week — there  were  nearly 
50  in  all.  As  we  promised,  the  first  20  suitable 
pullets  were  selected.  The  names  of  the  20  women 
who  send  the  pullets  will  soon  he  printed,  and  accu¬ 
rate  reports  will  be  made.  We  regret  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  accept  all  the  offers. 

* 

THE  wool  market  is  still  stagnant.  There  is  a 
standstill  between  buyers  and  producers.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  wool  left  in  the  producers’ 
hands  has  been  “pooled” — that  is.  hunched  together 
and  held  for  a  higher  price.  The  buyers  are  now 
trying  to  break  up  these  “pools,”  so  as  to  control 
the  wool.  They  will  try  to  get  local  or  State  pools 
to  bid  against  each  other,  and  spread  dissatisfaction 
and  trouble.  We  may  expect  to  see  the  papers 
filled  with  wild  reports  about  the  wool  market,  all 
designed  to  discourage  the  wool  men  and  induce 
them  to  give  up.  Ho  not  lot  them  pull  the  wool  over 
your  eyes;  keep  in  the  pool.  A  good  soldier  obeys 
orders.  The  world  must  have  your  wool  sooner  or 
later.  Hang  on  to  it  a  while  longer! 

* 

THE  following  news  dispatch  from  Canada, 
printed  in  the  Idaho  Slate  Market  Bulletin, 
will  interest  many  of  our  farmers  who  lost  money 
on  the  Government  price  for  wheat : 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Sept.  24. — More  than  835.000,000 
just  distributed  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  as  ex¬ 
cess  profits  on  last  year's  crop  was  like  finding  money 
to  Canadian  farmers. 

Every  farmer  whose  wheat  the  hoard  sold  is  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  participation 
certificates  which  were  issued  at  the  time  the  wheat 
was  delivered.  This  represents  the  surplus  over  the 
82.15  a  bushel  which  the  farmers  were  paid  originally. 
The  eutire  excess  profits  were  pooled  and  distributed 
pro  rata. 

A  further  distribution  on  a  basis  of  an  additional 
10  cents  a  bushel  is  announced  for  some  time  in  8op- 
tember  or  October.  This  final  payment  will  bring  the 
price  of  last  year’s  wheat  to  82-55  a  bushel. 

We  understand  that  this  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
corresponds  to  the  Grain  Corporation  which  handled 
the  wheat  on  this  side  of  the  line.  A  price  of  $2.15 
per  bushel  was  guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  farmers  sold  their  wheat  freely.  Tt. 
was  worth  more  than  82.15,  and  as  we  see  the 
^nrrediun  Government  uow  distributes  $30,000,000 
to  make  good  the  difference  between  the  guaranteed 
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■price  and  the  real  value.  Canada  is  a  country 
where  farmers  are  in  a  majority,  and  where  every¬ 
one  recognizes  the  dominance  of  agriculture.  In 
this  country  a  hill  to  do  similar  justice  to  wheat 
growers  is  before  Congress,  but  is  ridiculed  and 
fought  by  city  influences. 

* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Castle  Creek  Grange  (Broome 
Co.,  X.  Y.),  October  2,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

“The  Castle  CTeek  Grange,  together  with  the  other 
Granges  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  appealed  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  to  sign  a  bill  to  repeal  the  daylight-saving 
law.  Our  appeal  was  ignored  ;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  we  register  a  fitting  rebuke  when 
we  enter  the  voting  booth  -on  election  day.  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  leading  farm  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  State.”  J.  s.  B. 

ELL,  that's  the  way  if  we  are  going  to  do  it 
ourselves.  The  little  election  booth  is  the 
secret  chamber  in  which  we  must,  if  ever,  pro¬ 
nounce  the  doom  of  those  who  will  not  stand  with 
us.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  Governor  Smith  is  re¬ 
elected  we  shall  continue  to  have  daylight  saving. 
We  know  that,  and  voters  must  decide  whether  that 
is  the  big  issue  or  not.  Two  other  big  issues  in  the 
minds  of  farmers  are  prohibition  enforcement  and 
primary  elections.  The  Democrats  are  openly  and 
frankly  “wet.”  They  favor  a  “liberal”  enf ox-cement, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  would  amount  to  m’lllification. 
The  Republicans  dodged  the  issue,  and  did  not  dare 
to  take  any  stand  until  Senator  Thompson  and 
Mrs.  Boole  polled  their  great  vote  in  the  primary. 
Then  Judge  Miller  came  out  squarely  for  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  In  regard  to  primary  elections 
the  Republican  politicians  are  opposed  to  it,  while 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  want  the  primary  con- 
tinued  and  strengthened.  The  Democrats  pretend 
that  they  support  the  primary,  yet  they  took  all 
the  independence  out  of  it  by  “suggesting”  a  ticket. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  the  managers  of  either 
party.  They  will  always  put  the  interest  of  their 
party  and  pocket  above  that  of  the  public.  The 
hope  of  the  people  this  year  lies  in  the  Legislature. 
More  real  farmers  have  been  nominated  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Several  of  them  are  strong  men 
and  natural  leaders.  If  you  want  things  done  for 
daylight  saving  repeal,  prohibition  or  primaries,  see 
that  you  vote  for  the  men  who  will  stand  for  them 
in  the  Legislature. 

❖ 

STARTLIXG  reports  come  from  Iowa  about  the 
shortage  of  coal.  A  soft  bituminous  coal  is 
chiefly  used  in  that  State.  There  is  plenty  of  coal 
underground,  hut  miners’  strikes  and  car  shortage 
have  pushed  up  the  price  to  $20  per  ton.  At  that 
price  it  is  claimed  that  ear  corn  is  actually  a  cheaper 
fuel.  For  $15.75,  at  present  corn  prices,  we  are  told 
that  a  housekeeper  can  buy  greater  fuel  value  in 
ear  corn  than  in  coal!  That  is  the  report.  It  may 
he  true  of  a  few  rural  sections  of  the  West,  but 
what  a  commentary  upon  our  present  broken-dawn 
system  of  distribution.  Goal  in  abundance — under 
ground — hungry  people  in  our  towns  and  stock  feed 
so  high  that  dairymen  can  make  no  profit,  while 
Western  farmers  burn  corn  because  it  is  their  cheap¬ 
est  fuel ! 

* 

OXE  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  farmer 
on  ordinary  soil  to  do  is  to  use  lime.  During 
the  war  the  use  of  lime  fell  off.  The  price  was  too 
high,  and  the  railroads  would  not  or  could  not  de¬ 
liver.  Xow  we  must  all  go  hack  to  lime  and  stay 
with  it.  There  has  been  some  controversy  about 
the  fineness  for  grinding  limestone.  Of  course,  the 
finer  it  is  ground  the  more  active  it  becomes.  It 
also  becomes  more  expensive,  since  the  finer  grind¬ 
ing  costs  more.  There  is  value,  however,  in  the 
coarsely  ground  limestone.  The -farmers  and  scient¬ 
ists  in  Illinois  have  shown  that  a  limestone  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  a  one-fourth  inch  sieve  will 
give  good  results.  It  is  slow  in  its  action,  but  will 
in  time  neutralize  the  soil.  We  prefer  a  finer  lime, 
but  it  will  pay  to  use  this  coarser  material  if  the 
finer  grade  cannot  be  obtained.  And  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  the  limestone  right  on  top  of  the  ground  in 
case  you  cannot  get  it  in  time  to  harrow  in  before 
seeding. 

* 

HE  other  day.  we  called  for  grape  juice  at  a 
public  soda-water  fountain.  We  were  given 
about  one  gill  of  the  juice  and  we  were  charged  20 
cents.  That  means  $1.60  per  quart!  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  grape  grower  obtained 
for  the  original  grapes,  but  it  certainly  did  not  reach 
up  to  a  35-eent  dollar.  During  the  next  15  minutes 
we  saw  42  people  step  up  and  buy  sweetened  water 
called  “root  beer,”  or  colored  water  with  a  little 
gas  mixed  with  it.  Out  of  the  vast  sums  of  monev 
paid  for  “soft  drinks,”  the  farmer  gets  practically 
nothing — the  gus  manufacturers  get  it  all.  Xiue- 
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tenths  of  this  immense  sum  ought  to  go  to  tliS' 
farmers  for  pure  fruit  juices.  It  never  will  go 
while  such  outrageous  prices  ai’e  demanded  for  this 
juice.  Pure  apple  juice,  sterilized  and  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  at  five  cents  a  glass,  would  bring  health  to  the 
public  and  wealth  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  Apple 
Consumers’  League  will  have  to  take  up  a  new  slogan 
— drink  apples  as  well  as  eat  apples.  Years  ago 
great  things  were  done  by  a  band  of  determined 
citizens  who  went  about  demanding  baked  apples! 
Now  we  must  demand  apple  juice  at  every  “soda 
water”  stand.  Refuse  to  drink  anything  else  and 
they  will  come  to  it.  Do  not  call  for  cider — that 
has  been  given  a  black  eye  by  hard  stuff.  Call  for 
apple  juice — drink  apple. 

* 

YOU  can  hardly  think  of  two  forms  of  farm  power 
wider  apart  than  the  ox  and  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  The  horse  drove  the  ox  off  most  farms, 
and  the  horse  in  turn  is  being  superseded  by  the 
tractor,  the  car  and  the  truck.  Now  there  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  movement  to  bring  the  ox  back  for  farm 
work.  Most  of  the  long  hauls  for  farm  crops  will 
be  made  hereafter  with  trucks.  Where  roads  are 
improved  comparatively  few  horses  are  seen  at  or¬ 
dinary  road  work.  There  are  still  many  horses 
used  on  farms,  but  their  labor  is  more  and  more 
expensive.  Feed  is  high,  and  the  horse  does  not 
work  as  many  hours  during  the  year  as  he  did 
before  the  gasoline  engine  was  adapted  to  motor 
power.  The  ox  can  be  kept  for  less  money  and 
can  be  sold  for  beef.  Wnen  trained  properly,  an 
active  Devon  or  Jersey  ox  can  step  lively.  It  seems 
ridiculous  at  first  thought  that  the  use  of  the  rapid 
truck  or  car  should  actually  lead  us  back  to  the 
ox  for  farm  work.  Yet  under  some  conditions  that 
is  already  happening. 

READER  wants  to  know  whether  we  made 
any  mistake  in  advising  tiie  use  of  ground 
limestone  in  the  Fall — or  after  the  ground  is  seeded. 
No ;  we  meant  just  what  we  said.  We  did  not  refer 
to  burnt  lime,  but  to  the  plain  limestone  simply 
crushed  reasonably  fine.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says  this: 

An  application  of  limestone  or  phosphate  may  be 
made  to  wheat  ground  even  after  the  crop  is  sown  it 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  these  materials  before  sowing 
time. 

The  delayed  application  i«  not  as  beneficial  as  when 
the  limestone  and  phosphate  ai’e  stirred  into  the  layers 
of  the  soil  where  (he  plant  roots  feed,  but  these  sub¬ 
stances  play  such  a  part  iu  growing  better  crops  that 
it  is  better  to  apply  them  in  this  manner  than  not  to 
use  them  at  all. 

That  is  our  own  experience,  and  we  think  it  good 
advice.  Thousands  of  carloads  of  limestone  have 
been  delayed  this  year,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
delivered  in  time  for  seeding.  Do  not  let  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  use  of  this  limestone.  Scatter  it  right 
over  the  ground  at  any  time  before  snow. 

* 

AS  we  stated  hist  week,  the  new  census  shows 
that  for  the  first  time  in  American  history 
more  than  half  of  the  population  of  this  country 
lives  in  city  or  town.  The  “rural”  population  com¬ 
prises  that  part  of  the  people  who  live  in  towns 
of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  Thus  even  with  all 
Ihese  little  towns  added  to  the  “open  country,”  less 
than  half  of  our  population  is  “rural.”  That  was 
never  true  before  this  time,  and  we  now  begin  to 
realize  what  a  rush  there  has  been  away  from  the 
country.  In  the  new  adjustment  of  Congress  dis¬ 
tricts  more  districts  than  ever  at  the  North  will  bo 
dominated  by  the  town  and  city  vote.  The  draining 
of  the  rural  districts  into  the  town  is  the  greatest 
social  problem  we  now  have  in  America.  In  work¬ 
ing  out  a  remedy  we  shall  have  another  case  where 
we  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves.  No  one  in  the  city 
is  interested  in  doing  it  for  us.  It  is  a  job  for  the 
rural  people.  They  have  got  to  combine  their  cash, 
llieir  credit  and  their  character  in  order  to  put  the 
job  over. 


Brevities 

Let  us  not  fall  down  on  the  Fall  work. 

How  long  before  rhe  country’s  big  corn  crop  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  price  of  dairy  feed? 

Dozens  of  people  are  writing  to  us  about  bringing 
friends  or  relatives  in  Europe  into  this  country.  First 
and  most  important,  they  must  obtain  a  passport  from 
the  home  country  and  have  it  certified  or  vised  by  the 
American  consul. 

Cleaning  a  room  after  a  skunk.  has  occupied  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  subject  or  job — but  it  is  needful.  This 
is  the  way  S.  W.  G.  does  it :  "How  to  remove  skunk 
odor:  One  ounce  of  oil  of  anise,  put  it  in  two  gallons 
nf  hot  water,  pour  over  place  scented.” 

Well,  Italy  has  a  big  chestnut  crop,  at  least.  In 
that  country  chestnuts  are  often  used  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat.  In  former  years  nearly  every  street  corner 
in  New  York  was  decorated  with  an  Italian  roasting 
chestnuts.  They  have  about  all  disappeared — with  the 
blight  which  has  destroyed  the  American  cheetnut  crop. ( 
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Political  Candidates  and  the  Milk  Question 


DISAPPOINTING  CONDITIONS.  —  We  confess 
with  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  find  any  comfort 
for  dairymen  in  the  occasional  reference  to  the  milk 
problem  in  the  political  speeches  of  the  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  New  York  State.  Governor  Smith 
bad  an  opportunity  two  years  ago  during  the  milk 
strike  to  do  something  worth  while,  and  neglected 
it.  The  bills  prepared  last  year  by  a  committee  of 
bis  appointing,  and  approved  by  him,  could  not  be 
recommended  either  on  expediency  or  principle. 
They  were  on  a  par  with  the  first  Wicks  bill  invented 
by  Governor  Whitman’s  committee  three  years  ago, 
and  defeated  by  farmers. 

INSINCERE  POLITICS.— Last  year’s  bill  served 
a  double  purpose.  The  politicians  of  the  city  were 
expected  to  get  credit  from  consumers  for  pro¬ 
posing  a  law  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk.  The  up¬ 
state  legislators  looked  for  praise  from  dairymen 
for  defeating  the  bills.  Neither  side  really  wanted 
the  laws.  Both  sides  knew  that  the  hills  could  not 
be  enacted  into  law.  The  dealers  knew  the  situation, 
and  refused  to  be  worried.  They  had  friends  on 
both  sides  and  were  fully  advised  and  assured.  The 
bills  were  political  fodder.  Governor  Smith  knew 
they  could  not  be  passed  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
were  presented,  but  he  refused  to  have  them  rewrit¬ 
ten  to  provide  means  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  organization  of  which  he  is  a  popular 
member  has  no  serious  intention  of  offending  the 
milk  trust.  We  can  therefore  expect  no  relief  from 
tbc  present  situation  if  he  should  be  successful  at 
the  polls. 

MORE  INVESTIGATIONS.— We  regret  to  say 
that  Candidate  Miller  gives  us  no  better  encourage¬ 
ment  if  he  should  be  successful.  lie  tells  us  that  it 
is  a  problem  for  scientific  study,  and  the  best  he  can 
promise  if  elected  is  to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
rue  subject  by  experts.  This  of  course  means  an¬ 
other  investigation,  another  report,  and  more  legis¬ 
lation.  The  investigation  will  be  made  by  friends 
of  the  milk  trust,  the  bills  will  be  again  dictated  by 
the  milk  trust,  or  at  least  approved  by  them,  and 
then  finally  friends  of  the  milk  trust  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  the  laws,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  to  see  that  the  laws  are  not  enforced 
against  the  milk  trust.  By  the  time  this  program  is 
complete  we  will  have  another  Governor,  and  lie  will 
need  another  scientific  investigation  to  solve  the 
problem  for  him,  and  so  on  we  go  in  the  revolving 
political  cycle  of  the  milk  problem. 

PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED.— The  most 
charitable  view  is  that  neither  Governor  Smith  nor 
Judge  Miller  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
problem  themselves,  and  both  of  them  have  their 
policies  and  their  words  prepared  for  them  by  stupid 
politicians  who  know  less  .about  it  than  themselves, 
but  who  try  to  shape  the  arguments  to  win  votes. 
This  we  believe  is  responsible  for  the  volume  of 
words  on  the  subject,  which  when  closely  studied 
saj  nothing  and  mean  less. 

FARMS  AND  MARKETS  COUNCIL.— If  it  is 
scientific  study  we  want,  why  has  not  the  Farms  and 
Markets  Council  made  it  during  the  past  three 
years?  The  law  directs  it  to  do  so.  It  has  an  army 
of  employees,  and  it  has  had  millions  to  spend.  It 
is  absolutely  under  control  of  the  men  who  nomi¬ 
nated  Judge  Miller.  Beyond  any  doubt  they  are  the 
men  who  are  furnishing  information  or  policy  for 
him.  They  have  lain  down  on  the  job  for  three 
straight  years,  and  they  have  affairs  so  fixed  that 
even  Judge  Miller,  if  elected,  will  have  no  authority 
to  order  them  to  get  busy.  The  voters  of  the  State 
could  not  disturb  them  in  less  than  six  years  of 
successive  elections  of  pledged  legislative  candidates 
—a  thing  impossible.  This  they  call  democracy. 

WAGE  COMPARISONS.  —  Why  the  scientific 
study?  Why  not  use  a  little  of  the  common  every¬ 
day  information  we  have  now?  We  know  that 
dairymen  are  allowed  38%  cents  an  hour  in  the 
estimates  of  cost  of  production  of  milk;  after  this 
•10  cents  per  100  is  deducted ;  and  the  poorest  paid 
class  of  distributors  get  a  dollar  an  hour,  and  are 
about  to  strike  for  more.  Why  not  say  that  we  will 
see  to  it  that  the  farmer  will  get  as  much  per  hour 
as  the  city  milk  drivers?  That  may  not  be  scientific. 
It  would  not  be  justice  to  the  skilled  dairyman,  but 
it  would  improve  present  practice. 

CONSUMERS’  PRICES.— We  know  that  dealers 
are  charging  $1.10  a  quart  for  a  light  grade  of  cream. 
We  know  that  this  puts  cream  iu  the  luxury  class,  and 
that  the  consumption  of  it  has  been  reduced.  Every 


can  of  cream  consumed  would  be  au  extra  market 
for  10  cans  of  milk.  We  know  that  this  price  gives 
the  dealers  a  clear  100  per  cent  profit  on  cream. 
Why  not  direct  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department 
to  demonstrate  that  cream  can  be  delivered  for  less 
than  200  per  cent  profit? 

MORE  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED.— We  suspect 
that  Judge  Miller  has  not  been  taken  fully  iuto  the 
confidence  of  his  advisers.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
members  of  the  council  or  the  heads  of  departments, 
but  to  the  political  bosses  who  control  its  policies. 
We  venture  the  suggestion  that  Judge  Miller  knows 
nothing  of  the  carefully  guarded  three-sided  agree¬ 
ment  that  has  given  the  milk  trust  undisputed  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  city  market  and  that  has  cost  the  dairy 
industry  millions  of  dollars  during  the  past  three 
years. 

TIIE  DAIRYMAN’S  POSITION.— We  can  see  no 
comfort  for  the  dairyman  in  the  election  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  candidates.  He  merely  has  a 
choice  between  a  Murphy  and  a  Barnes  organiza¬ 
tion.  Ixr  either  case  it  is  a  milk  trust  victory.  It 
used  to  he  Croker  and  Platt  and  the  Milk  Exchange, 
Limited.  Now  it  is  Murphy  and  Barnes  and  the 
Milk  Conference  Board.  If  we  continue  to  listen  to 
the  siren  song  of  politicians  the  next  generatiou  will 
have  the  same  thing  under  three  new  names.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  the  numbers  and  the  power  to  upset  this 
system.  Pledged  to  abandon  partisan  politics,  and 
United  in  their  own  interest,  they  can  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  food  trusts  and  the  State  government, 
and  then  create  .a  system  of  economic  distribution 
that  will  pay  the  same  wages  and  profits  for  pro¬ 
duction  that  is  paid  in  the  service  of  distribution. 
This  will  never  be  done  by  dealers  or  politicians,  or 
by  compromises  with  them.  It  must  be  done  inde¬ 
pendently  by  farmers  themselves  and  by  finding  a 
•way  to  select  candidates  that  do  not  wear  the  tag  of 
the  political  boss. 


Another  Milk  Failure 

The  latest  report  is  that  one  Harvey,  a  small 
New  York  milk  dealer,  with  plant  at  Potsdam,  has 
failed,  owing  farmers  $28,000.  Not  long  since  the 
Hamilton  Dairy  Company  failed  with  liabilities  of 
$200,000,  mostly  owing  to  farmers.  The  Cornwall 
Farms  Dairy  Company  failed  some  mouths  back 
with  liabilities  of  about  $100,000,  largely  owed  to 
farmers.  Neither  of  these  were  under  license  by 
the  State  Farms  and  Markets  Department,  which 
has  the  enforcement  of  the  milk  bonding  law. 
Perfectly  good  and  responsible  dealers  are  under 
bond.  Why  is  it  that  those  who  fail  carry  no  bond? 
Under  the  law  it  is  optional  with  the  commissioner 
to  insist  on  a  bond  or  to  excuse  it.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  room  for  improvement  in  this  particular  in 
the  department. 

This  irresponsible  element  in  the  trade  is  demoral¬ 
izing  to  the  men  iu  the  trade  who  pay  their  bills,  as 
well  as  ruinous  to  the  producers.  The  dealer  who 
pays  for  his  milk  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
eompetitiou  of  men  who  do  not  pay  for  the  milk 
they  sell. 

If  the  commissioner  cannot  be  persuaded  to  exact 
bonds  from  all,  then  we  must  amend  the  bonding 
law  and  make  the  bonding  of  all  mandatory  on  the 
commissioner.  This  system  of  false  security  by  the 
.State  to  isolated  producers  should  be  stopped. 


A  Short  Demand  for  Cream 

The  demand  for  cream  has  fallen  off.  The  dealers 
are  making  a  net  profit  of  100  per  cent  on  cream. 
People  in  moderate  means  cannot  pay  it.  They  don't, 
consequently  the  demand  is  light  and  cream  is  going 
into  storage.  wholesaler. 

New  York  City. 

The  above  substantial  report  of  a  wholesale  cream 
dealer’s  statement  set  us  figuring.  Cream  is,  of 
course,  made  from  the  richest  milk.  Suppose  a 
farmer  makes  10  cans  of  4.5  per  cent  milk,  and  this 
is  worked  up  into  cream.  The  farmer  gets  $4.25 
per  hundred,  or  $30.12. 

The  850  lbs.  of  milk  contain  38.25  lbs.  butterfat. 
This  amount  of  fat  will  be  in  the  cream.  If  we 
represent  the  weight  of  20  per  cent  cream  by  X.  then 
X  .20  =  38.25;  and  38.25  .20  =  191.25.  This  is 

the  number  of  pounds  of  20  per  cent  cream  in  the  850 
lbs.  of  4.5  par  cent  milk.  Now  20  per  cent  cream 
weighs  approximately  2.115  lbs.  to  the  quart,  so 
191.25  -7-  2.115  =  90.4  quarts  of  cream.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  $1.10  per  quart,  which  makes  $1Q4,S0  for 


this  90.4  quarts  cream.  The  458  lbs.  of  skim-milk 
is  worth  at  least  $2.74.  So  the  dealer  gets  $107.60 
for  the  10  cans  of  milk  to  the  producers  $36.12. 
The  dealer  sells  for  300  per  cent  of  his  buying  price, 
or  at  200  per  cent  gross  profit.  His  net  profit  is, 
therefore,  more  than  the  100  per  cent  stated  by  the 
wholesaler. 

Every  can  of  cream  cut  out  of  consumption  means 
10  cans  of  milk  added  to  the  surplus.  Every  can  of 
cream  put  in  storage  now  means  10  cans  of  milk 
added  to  the  supply  later  on.  No  industry  can 
pay  a  middleman’s  profit  like  this  and  give  the  pro¬ 
ducer  a  fair  return.  Is  it  not  plain  to  every  intelli¬ 
gent  dairyman  that  taking  care  of  the  surplus  and 
pooling  the  meagre  returns  will  not  cure  this  evil? 
Tire  surplus,  when  there  is  one,  must  be  cared  for. 
Each  member  of  a  collective  bargain  must  share 
equitably  in  the  proceeds  of  it;  but  a  free  outlet  is 
a  necessity.  So  long  as  the  trust  enjoys  the  undis¬ 
turbed  power  to  cut  off  the  outlet  and  dam  back  the 
flow  of  milk  to  the  city,  so  long  will  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  be  crippled  and  ill  paid. 

Some  day  dairymen  will  go  back  to  their  original 
plan,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  sale  of  milk  and 
the  development  of  an  outlet  for  it.  When  they  do 
the  word  ‘‘surplus,”  now  so  general  in  use,  will  pass 
out  of  the  dairyman’s  vocabirlary.  This  may  come 
now  only  at  the  end  of  a  fight,  but  men  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  home  and  sent  their  sons  to  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy  across  the  seas  will  not  hesitate  when 
necessary  to  fight  at  home  for  industrial  democracy 
and  freedom. 


The  Ruinous  Price  of  Cotton 

From  all  over  the  Gulf  States  come  reports  of 
wild  doings  among  the  cotton  growers.  The  present 
cotton  crop  was  planted  on  the  basis  of  a  40-cent 
price.  That  is,  planters  estimated  the  selling  price 
at  40  cents  a  pound  or  about  $200  per  bale.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  cotton  prices  during  the  past  few  years  and 
the  reports  of  the  world’s  supply,  such  expectation 
was  justified.  So  most  planters  borrowed  money 
and  bought  high-priced  fertilizer  and  supplies,  and 
engaged  high-priced  labor.  They  had  no  control 
over  prices  for  such  things.  They  were  held  up 
and  had  no  choke  but  to  pay  or  give  notes  for  their 
debts.  Now,  after  struggling  through  a  hard  sea¬ 
son,  under  discouraging  conditions,  they  find  the 
price  of  cotton  at  25  cents  or  below.  Whereas  they 
were  fully  justified  in  expecting  $200  per  bale,  they 
are  offered  about  $120.  Thus  they  are  cut  40  per 
cent  in  their  estimated  income,  while  they  were 
forced  to  pay  at  last  120  per  cent  for  their  supplies! 
Of  course,  no  business  can  stand  such  ruinous  meth¬ 
ods.  That  is  particularly  true  of  cotton  growing, 
for  the  average  planter  has  no  other  cash  crop  to 
bring  in  money,  while  his  methods  of  managing  his 
crop  place  him  directly  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors. 
The  only  hope  for  him  is  to  increase  the  price  of 
cotton,  and  this  can  only  he  done  by  holding  the 
crop  off  the  market  until  the  advantage  rests  with 
the  producer  or  seller.  If  through  their  necessities 
the  cotton  planters  are  forced  to  sell  their  crops  at 
once,  the  market  will  be  flooded  and  the  buyers  will 
dictate  the  price.  In  that  ease  the  buyers  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  cotton  at  a  low  figure  and  then  hold  up  the 
consumers  to  suit  themselves.  Reports  from  the 
South  are  that  farmers  are  combining  to  prevent  file 
picking  or  ginning  or  selling  of  cotton  until  the  price 
rises.  We  have  no  doubt  many  of  these  reports 
are  exaggerated.  We  know  lrow  easy  it  is  to  fill 
the  papers  with  paid  propaganda,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  print  these  reports  of  burning,  and  even  mur¬ 
der.  We  have  many  readers  at  the  South,  and  we 
shall  have  fair  reports  from  them.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  men.  like  the 
wool  growers  and  the  grain  growers,  are  trying  to 
secure  control  of  their  own  product,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  fair  price.  They  are  fully  justified  in  doing  this, 
and.  regardless  of  the  wild  reports  printed  in  the 
papers,  we  believe  these  farmers  will  never  do  any¬ 
thing  as  illegal  or  cruel  as  the  methods  practiced 
for  years  by  the  big  interests  to  rob  the  farmers  of 
their  business  rights. 


The  Government  report  on  wheat  stocks  puts  the 
amount  still  on  the  farm  at  477,000,000  bushels;  in 
mills  and  elevators,  102,000,000.  and  in  transit. 
29,000,000.  Between  July  1  and  October  1  farmers 
marketed  331,000.000  of  wheat.  This  year’s  entire 
crpp  is  798,000,000  bushels. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Tears,  Idle  Tears 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 
mean. 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine 
despair 

Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  of  a  glittering  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the 
underworld ; 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the 
verge ; 

So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah.  sad  and  strange  as  iu  dark  Summer 
dawns. 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 
square  ; 

So  sad.  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy 
feign’d 

On  lips  that  are  for  others:  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  is  Life,  the  days  that  are  no 

more.  — tennyson. 

* 

We  must  again  advise  readers  that  we 
do  not  give  instructions  for  making  wine. 
A  surprising  number  of  correspondents 
write  without  signing  their  names,  asking 
us  to  give  wine  recipes  in  the  paper.  This 
we  always  declined  to  do,  even  before  the 
prohibition  law  went  into  effect,  and  un¬ 
der  the  existing  law  it  is  clearly  contrary 
to  public  morality  to  give  such  informa¬ 
tion  in  any  way. 

$ 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  where 
they  can  procure  some  of  the  small  bulbs 
recently  mentioned  by  “Mother  Bee.’’  such 
as  Seillas  and  Chionodoxas.  The  present 
quarantine  put  in  operation  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Horticultural  Board  shuts  out  many 
bulbs  that  were  formerly  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  garden  lovers  must  be  content 
to  do  without  them  until,  some  time  in 
the  future.  American  growers  are  able  to 
grow  them  in  marketable  quality  and 
quantity. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  Go”,  “Honey  and 
Its  Uses  in  the  Home.”  is  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  whence  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  request.  It  contains  a  great 
many  recipes  calling  for  the  use  of  honey, 
and  any  farm  household  where  bees  are 
kept  will  find  it  helpful  in  extending  the 
demand  for  honey.  Since  cane  sugar  started 
down  the  toboggan  slide  purchasers  will 
not  be  likely  to  buy  honey  as  a  sugar 
substitute,  but  for  its  own  special  vir¬ 
tues,  and  we  think  honey  raisers  should 
try  to  encourage  the  use  of  their  product 
by  pointing  out  its  distinctive  virtues  in 
delicious  cookery.  Of  course  every  farm 
family  where  honey  is  produced  should 

use  it  freely  themselves. 

* 

The  Ontario,  Canada,  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
“Community  Halls,”  which  includes  sev¬ 
eral  plans  for  such  halls  at  different  esti¬ 
mated  costs.  The  Canadian  Government 
assists  rural  communities  to  build  such 
halls,  or  athletic  fields,  giving  a  grant 
amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost,  no 
grant  exceeding  $2,000.  There  are,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  many  farm  communities  where 
the  building  of  a  community  hall  and 
athletic  field  would  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  rendering  young  people  more 
content  with  farm  conditions. 

if 


you 


India  Relish 

publish  a 


recipe  for  India 
MBS.  II.  R. 


Will 
relish? 

The  following  recipe  for  India  relish  is 
given  in  “Marion  Harlaud's  Cook  Book”: 
One  pint  of  young  string  beans,  cut  into 
inch  length* :  one  pint  of  very  small  cu¬ 
cumbers  (an  inch  long),  each  cut  into 
three  pieces :  three  sliced  cucumbers,  one 
pint  of  button  onions,  peeled,  four  long 
red  peppers,  cut  small;  one  cup  of  green 
nasturtium  seed,  one  medium-sized  cauli¬ 
flower,  cut  into  small  clusters.  Put  all 
these  ingredients  into  a  stone  crock  in 
layers  thickly  strewn  with  salt,  the  up¬ 
permost  layer  being  salt.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  put  a  plate  on  top.  weighted  with  a 
stone  to  keep  the  vegetables  from  floating, 
and  leave  in  the  cellar  for  three  days. 
Drain  off  the  brine,  rinse  with  cold  water 
by  putting  the  vegetables  in  colander  and 
holding  under  the  faucet,  return  to  the 
crock,  cover  with  cold  fresh  water,  and 
leave  for  24  hours. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9908.  Sports  coat, 
3-1  to  42  bust.  2039. 
Two-piece  skirt.  24 
to  34  waist.  Tlie 
medium  size  coat 
will  require  3"!  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  3%  yds.  44. 
2'i  yds.  54.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  skirt  will 
require  2%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide. 
2%  yds.  4-4  or  54. 
Each  pattern  20 
cents. 


2018.  Top  coat 
with  convertible  col¬ 
lar,  30  to  40  bust. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  0%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
5  yds.  44.  4 1 5  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


9950 


9997.  Girl's  rag- 
la  n  top  coat,  8  to  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  S'-t 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  3%  yds. 
44,  2%  yds.  54.  20 

cents. 


9950.  Boy's  union 
suit,  8  to  10  years. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  3',  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  30.  20 

cents. 


dark  closet.  It  will  not  be  ready  for 
under  three  weeks,  and  is  better  if 
touched  for  six  weeks. 


use 

not 


Canning  Peppers 

Mrs.  S.  II.  L.  asks  for  a  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  peppers.  I  have  used  one  for  four  or 
five  years  with  excellent,  success:  One 
cup  brown  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  one 
cup  water.  Take  tops  off  the  peppers  and 
seeds  out.  boil  until  tender  in  salt  water, 
pack  in  jars  and  pour  the  hot  liquid  over 
and  seal.  I  can  beets  in  this  way,  too,  as 
well  as  green  and  red  peppers,  for  all  you 
have  to  do  is  drain  the  liquid  off  and  wash 
the  beets,  and  they  taste  like  fresh  ones. 

H.  C. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  thev  are  made. 
Only  (DO  I  Q 
for  this  «4>«J-  A 
fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STF.PPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


Prepare  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  one  } 
teaspoon  of  paprika,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  of  celery  seed,  two 
tablespoons  of  curry  powder,  one  teaspoon 
of  ground  mustard,  one  teaspoon  of  mace, 
one  teaspoon  of  grated  horseradish,  1% 
cups  brown  sugar.  Let  this  mixture  come 
to  a  boil,  put  in  the  drained  vegetables, 
and  simmer  for  10  minutes  after  it  begins 
to  boil.  Turn  into  a  stone  crock,  cover 
closely,  and  let  stand  48  hours.  Then 
drain  off  vinegar  and  bring  to  a  boil,  pour 
over  pickles  and  leave  a  day  longer.  Then 
fill  into  small  glass  jars  and  seal;  set  in  a 


Sterling  Range 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  one  hod  of  coal. 

This  is  the  range  used  by  busy  women 
who  have  many  things  to  do  beside  pre¬ 
pare  three  meals  a  day.  They  find  the 
Sterling  will  do  so  much  work  quickly, 
easily  and  without  fuss,  that 
they  can  cut  their  kitchen 
time  practically  in  half. 

Why  the  Sterling  is  just  as  con¬ 
venient  to  use  as  it  is  economical 
to  operate,  is  fully  explained  in 
the  booklet  sent  free  on  request. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  1849 


Freight 


“I  Saved 

$9500 

With  You 
Folks” 


»Ut!:  i H-i.lr  satisfied.” 


Ii4  !j 

\  nil’ll 


4U  I 


I  am  entirely 
satisfied,”  says  Jos.  L. 
Rudolph,  Duffy  Mawr,  Pa., 
one  of  the  thousands  of  own¬ 
ers  of  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnaces. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
See  what  you  can  save.  Get  a  quality] 
I urnace  for  less  t  ban  a  good  stove  costs. 
Easy  to  install.  Quick  shipment. 
VVe  pay  freight.  Cash  or  credit. 

MAIL  A  POSTAL  TODAY.  Also  getj 
offer  on  stoves,  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  indoor  closets,  etc. 


PURE  MARACAIBO 

Coffee 

32 


c 

lb. 


(BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

A  VERY  POPULAR  COFFEE. 

You  will  enjoy  lt»  excellence  and 
appreciate  its  economy. 

BUY  IT  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLE¬ 
SALER  IN  5-LB.  LOTS  OR  MORE. 

RESTAURANT  COMBINATION  COFFEE.  Ground, only  28c  lb. 

SENT  PARCEL  DOST  PREPAID  ON  RKCKIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MOfsEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Eatabliahed  80  Ycara  Now  York  City 


lininh !  Ummli !! 

“OLD  BARBADOES” 

MOLASSES 

Finest  for  Tuble  nml  Kitchen  V*e. 

“51  liken  Flnpjucks  Twite  Better ” 

The  kiddies  like  it  on  Bread.  The  only  Molasses 
that  improves  with  age,  like  wine.  Never  spoils. 
This  is  the  old-fashioned,  pure,  genuine  molasses 
that  has  no  equal  for  flavor  nud  sweetness— 
“all  the  sugar’s  in  it.” 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  S-f  50 
ONE  GALLON  FOR  -  -  I  — , 

Send  cash,  check  or  money-order  and  your 
Grocer's  mime  and  address,  immediate  Delivery. 

STAPLE  TRADING  COMPANY,  26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


fBROAD  horizons^ 

The  best  thing  about  college 
is  “The  College  Outlook.” 

Education  broadens  your  horizon. 

If  you  missed  college,  or  had  to 
leave  school  early,  you  can  still 
make  up  the  loss  by  Chautauqua 
Home  Reading. 

For  information,  address  Press 
Dept.  B-l. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

—  AND  OINTMENT - 

Clear  the  Skin 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere.  ForOamples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratorl.a  ,Dcpt.  U,  Malden,  Man. 


.min . 
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Don’t  burn  expensive  coal,  get 
caught  in  the  shortage  and  do  a  lot 

of  hard,  dirty  work.  Instead,  burn  cheap,  plenti¬ 
ful  kerosene  in  the  Victory  Oil  Stove.  Cleaner, 
safer,  quicker  and  better  in  every  way.  Absolutely 
ordorless,  SAFE,  guaranteed.  Save  fully  one- 
half  on  heating.  Think  of  it! 


OIL  STOVE 

Best  for  Your  Home  and  Other  Buildings 

Wonderful  patented  metal  burner  lights  with  a  match. 
No  wick.  Gives  instantaneous  heat.  Absolutely  reliable. 
Burns  continuously.  Healthy,  too.  Carries  bad  air  up  chimney. 
Write  for  complete  information,  low  priceB 
and  proof  given  in  new  book  “The  Sensible 
Heat  for  You.”  Gives  BtarUimr  facts  about 
economical  and  easy  heating.  Sent  FREE. 

Write  now.ut  once.  Mention  dealer's  name. 


T CTIP  A  TT 17 1  Victory  Oil  Stove  Co. 

Hi  V  Li  iJ  I  lYj/\  1  Tjii#  164  W.  Austin' Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Write 


Agents:  us  f0r 

territory  and  our 
interesting  prop¬ 
osition.  Some 
good  territory 
still  open. 
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Angora  Hood  with  Tabs 

Use  celluloid  needles.  No.  4. 

Cast  on  8  stitches. 

Knit  across  once.  Turn,  knit  across, 
widen  or  make  7  stitches  by  taking  up 
the  rib  stitch  and  knitting  it.  The  work 
is  knit  back  and  across,  leaving  a  rib  on 
each  side  of  the  work.  Once  across  and 
back  is  a  rib.  Increase  7  stitches  in  the 
first  10  ribs;  you  now  have  78  stitches. 
Continue  to  knit  until  you  have  31  ribs, 
but  do  not  increase  the  sitches ;  be  sure 
you  have  just  78  stitches  and  31  ribs. 
Bind  off  very  closely.  Leave  a  thread 
about  three-fourths  of  a  yard  long.  Sew 
up  with  an  over  and  under  stitch. 

Now  count  11  stitches  from  the  back 
seam.  Take  up  the  12th  stitch  and  enough 
more  stitches  to  make  15  stitches. 

The  ear  tabs  have  7  ribs.  Knit  5  ribs; 
in  the  5th  and  6th  ribs  narrow  1  stitch 
on  each  edge.  Knit  1  rib,  bind  off.  To 
finish  the  edge,  crochet  3  chains  in  every 
2d  stitch,  making  50  picots. 

A  pompon  can  be  made  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  cardboard  as  large  around  as  you 
wish  the  pompon.  Punch  a  small  hole  in 
the  center.  Sew  back  and  forth  over  the 
edge,  through  the  hole.  When  you  have 
enough  yarn  on  the  cardboard  fasten  the 
middle  so  it  will  not  slip.  Slip  the  point 
of  a  knife  or  scissors  under  the  yarn  at 
the  edge  and  cut  it  loose ;  turn  the  end  all 
one  way,  fasten  by  winding  yarn  close  to 
top,  and  fasten  with  a  needle.  Sew  to 
the  cap,  sew  ribbon  to  tabs  to  tie. 

I  think  I  prefer  woolen  yarn  or  worsted. 
Angora  appears  to  be  nothing  but  cotton 
with  rabbit  hair  twisted  in,  and  flies  all 
over  and  sticks  to  everything ;  it  is  a  nui¬ 
sance.  I  have  been  knitting  the  caps  by 
the  dozen.  J. n.  B. 

Overalls  and  Candy  Fondant 

Having  read  quite  a  lot  in  The  R. 
N.Y.  about  overalls  for  women,  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  to  add  ray  approval.  I 
bought  mine  last  May,  and  wore  them 
all  Summer.  They  cost  me  $2,  ready¬ 
made,  and  had  a  full  bloused  leg,  made 
with  a  band  to  button  either  above  or 
just  below  the  knee,  or  at  the  ankle.  I 
wore  mine  buttoned  just  below  the  knee, 


Embroidery  Designs 


At 

g#  (  ; 


QSf 


1054.  Design  for  border,  one  inch  high. 
Two  and  three-quarter  yards  are  given. 
Three  separate  motifs  are  also  given. 
Price  20  cents. 


hot.  Fill  washboiler  to  cover  jars  two 
inches  with  water.  Heat  water  in  wash- 
boiler. 

Put  apples  through  eider  press.  To 
seven  gallons  of  the  cider  add  five  ounces 
of  precipitated  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
sold  at  any  drug  store.  Roil  in  a  kettle 
or  vat  for  five  minutes.  Pour  liquid  into 
glass  jars  or  pitchers.  Let  stand  eight 
hours,  or  until  perfectly  clear.  Pour  the 
clear  liquid  into  preserving  kettle;  do  not 
let  the  sediment  enter.  Add  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  lime  carbonate  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Boil  down  rapidly  to  a  clear 
liquid  one-seventh  of  original  volume. 
Test  by  pouring  a  little  into  cold  water; 
it  should  have  the  consistency  of  maple 
syrup,  but  should  not  harden.  Place  con¬ 
tainer  in  larger  vessel  containing  hot 
water,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly. 

Pour  the  syrup  into  hot  jars ;  place 
rubbers  and  lids  in  position,  but  do  not 
fasten  airtight ;  keep  tops  of  jars  sub¬ 
merged  two  inches.  Boil  15  minutes, 
counting  from  when  water  begins  to  bo3. 
Remove  jars,  tighten  tops,  and  invert  to 
see  if  covers  are  airtight.  If  leaks  are 
found  remove  rubber,  replace  with  per¬ 
fect  one,  and  boil  again  five  minutes. 

Danish  Klejner 

I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  O.  P.,  who  gave 
the  recipe  for  Danish  roast  goose,  can 
give  me  the  recipe  for  “kliners”  or 
“diners.”.  I  spell  the  word  as  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Danish  language.  It  is 
a  small  cake,  I  think  fried  in  lard.  My 
mother  is  dead,  and  I  cannot  read  her 
Danish  cook  book.  To  me  apple  sauce 
cake  (a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  fried  in 
butter  and  apple  sauce)  heaped  with 
whipped  cream,  and  these  little  “Kliners” 
were  the  most  wonderful  treat  in  the 
world.  They  were  made  by  my  mother 
in  three  to  four-inch  lengths,  about  one 
inch  wide,  and  a  delicious  brown. 

MRS.  A.  F. 

The  following  is  my  recipe  for  Klejner: 
Six  egg  yolks,  two  whole  eggs,  one-fourth 
pound  sugar,  two  tablespoons  cream,  four 
tablespoons  butter  (be  careful  not  to  use 
the  salt  on  butter)  ;  one  pound  flour,  2*4 
pounds  of  good  lard  for  baking.  I  beat 
the  eggs  and  sugar  well,  then  add  the 
cream  and  butter,  and  as  much  of  the 
flour  as  it  will  take ;  then  use  the  board 
and  knead  the  rest  of  the  flour  in.  Work 
it  till  it  slips  from  board  and  hands,  use 
extra  flour.  Roll,  cut  thin  on  well-floured 
board,  cut  a  slash  in  one  end,  draw  the 
one  end  through  the  hole  with  light  fin¬ 
gers,  and  it  is  ready  to  fry  in  the  fat, 
which  must  be  hot;  then  keep  even  fire. 
There  will  be  between  90  and  100  klej- 
ners.  I  strain  the  fat  and  use  it  for  other 
frying,  but  not  twice  for  klejners. 

MRS.  0.  p. 


and  they  bloused  over  until  they  were  as 
long  as  my  skirts.  They  also  have  a 
bib  effect,  like  the  men’s  overalls,  with 
straps  going  over  the  shoulders,  crossing 
in  the  back,  and  buttoning  at  the  belt.  I 
wore  old  waists  with  them  that  were  too 
good  to  throw  away  .and  too  old  to  dress 
in.  In  that  way  I  felt  that  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  something  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  wasted.  I  have  picked  berries, 
hoed,  pulled  plants,  helped  haul  hay,  and 
done  garden  work,  ’tended  chickens  and 
done  housework  in  them,  and  have  yet  to 
find  the  fiivst  thing  that  is  not  done  easier 
and  quicker  in  them  than  in  a  dress.  It 
certainly  saves  the  washing.  I’ve  gotten 
my  mother  and  a  cousin  in  Philadelphia 
into  the  habit  of  wearing  them.  We  had 
to  stand  a  good  deal  of  “kidding”  at  first, 
but  that  did  not  harm  us  any.  It  was 
my  husband’s  suggestion  that  i  got.  them, 
and  he  does  not  see  anything  immodest 
about  them. 

Here  is  a  very  good  recipe  for  candy 
fondant :  Take  the  white  of  one  egg  and 
beat  very  stiff,  add  one  tablespoon  of 
sweet  cream  and  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Mix  with  XXXX  sugar  until  it  will  stick 
together  well  in  a  ball  and  not  cling  to 
the  fingers.  Separate  into  equal  por¬ 
tions  and  add  any  kind  of  flavoring  de¬ 
fin'd-  I  have  used  good  butter  for  but¬ 
ter  creams,  and  peanut  butter  is  delicious. 
Lround  nuts,  canned  cherries,  ground 
strawberries,  raising  or  any  kind  of  fruit 
desired  may  be  used.  Pieces  of  pineapple 
covered  with  the  fondant  and  melted 
chocolate  mixed  with  it.  turn  out  well. 

I  roll  out  the  mixture  after  it  is  flavored, 
cut  in  fancy  shapes  and  let  dry  until  a 
crust  is  formed.  Then  I  dip  in  melted 
chocolate,  to  which  I  add  a  tiny  piece  of 
melted  paraffin  wax.  This  makes  fine 
|  hristmas  candy,  and  is  not  all  the  same, 
bKe  most  homemade  candy.  The  secret 
of  making  the  best  fondant  is  in  making 
.  “s  s°ft  as  it  can  possible  he  handled, 
just  so  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  hands, 
and  work  up  smooth. 

11  some  reader  suggest  some  way  of 
making  some  “pin  money”  at  home? 

MBS.  F.  J.  B. 


An  Economical  Apple  Pudding 

Slice  five  Baldwin  apples  very  thin, 
chop  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet 
fine  and  put  into  a  mixing  bowl.  Then 
sift  on  three  breakfast  cups  of  flour,  add 
cinnamon  or  grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  all  together  with 
enough  cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste, 
using  a  wooden  spoon.  Pour  into  a  well- 
floured  pudding  cloth  and  boil  hard  for 
two  hours,  filling  up  the  saucepan  with 
boiling  water  as  the  water  boils  away. 
Served  with  butter  and  good  brown  sugar 
or  maple  6yrup,  this  is  excellent  food  for 
the  children,  and  a  wholesome  dessert. 

I.  A.  G. 


Grapenut  Mincemeat 

One  cup  of  grapenuts,  six  cups  of 
chopped  sour  apple.  1  lb.  of  raisins,  % 
cup  of  salt  fat  pork,  y>  cup  cider  vine” 
gar,  one  cup  sugar,  1%  cups  molasses, 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

JENNIE  LIND. 


Saving  Stockings 


A  small  piece  of  velvet  pasted  in  the 
back  of  shoe  where  the  most  wear  comes 
will  save  the  stocking  and  keep  the  shoe 
from  making  a  blister  on  the  heel.  All 
knit  goods,  when  sewn  on  a  machine,  as 
in  refooting  a  stocking,  should  be  slightly 
stretched,  or  the  stitch  will  shrink  or 
break  and  rip.  *  j.  ir.  b. 


Apple  Syrup 

I  am  very  anxious  to  get.  the  recipe  for 
waking  molasses  from  apple  juice  bv  fil- 
lering  through  some  kind  of  lime.  I  think 

5  was  Panted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
lw°  years  ago.  Can  you  help  me? 

MRS.  C.  K. 

t JVJ  following  were  the  directions  given 
J  l.  by  the  United  States  Department 
.  Asr multure  for  making  and  cauuiug 
tnis  syrup : 

,your  jars;  wash  rubbers;  test 
lbbers  for  quality.  Set  empty  jars  with 
libbers  m  pan  of  water  to  heat  and  keep 


Save  Your  Feet 

and  your  Money,  too 

Comfort 
Slipper 

$2-29 


Band  Turned  cushion 
soles,  soft.roomy.  Kid 
finish  .uppers,  broad 
rubber  hoc  la  make 
this  slipper  Ideal 
for  houso  wear. 
Dealers  ask  al 
most  twice  as 
much.  Orde 
direct  from 
us.  Cutvour 
shoe  bills  in 
half. 


I  CAY 
POSTMAN 


POSTAGE  PAID 

COMFORT  JULIETS  ,  _ ■  |  . 

These  shoes  are  hand  turned  (the  ONLY  process  producInB  U 
real  comfort  shoe)  ;  soft  Black  Kid  tinlsh  uppers  with  elastic 
side  gores,  hold  their  shape  and  protect  your  ankles  from 
draughts;  springy  rubber  heels  and  cushion  SOCK  linings 

§“2,1  Afcfe 

ORDER  TODAY  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE 


Send  for  Catalog 

Velva  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  D.2-A.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Send  shoes  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satisfactory  your 
absolute  “Money-back  Guarantee  ”  protects  me 
from  all  loss. 

. Pairs  Comfort  Juliets  Size. . 

. Pairs  Comfort  Slippers  . . 

Name  . . Address . 


SURgil 


Chilly  Mornings  Made  Comfortable 


Why  not  dress  in  a  Perfection 
heated  room?  It  is  so  cozily  warm 
and  “comfy”. 

Wherever  you  may  need  it,  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater  transforms 
the  chill  of  frosty  mornings  into 
radiant  warmth — in  an  instant 
Eight  hours  of  solid  comfort  in 
any  part  of  the  house  from  one 
gallon  of  Socony  kerosene. 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  a  sound 
investment.  Ask  your  dealer. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Come 
look ! 


All  are  good  things  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  One  dollar! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything-  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 
Van  Dyk’s  Wonder  Box 
contains  * 

4-2%  oz.pkgs  Tea  {all  different) 
3-4  oz.  “  Coffee  “  « 

1-5  oz.jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 

All  are  VAN  DYK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it !  When  you  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address :  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insistl 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BAUSON  BRAND  ARE  THE  VERY  BEST 
The  first  direct  te  the  consumer’s  house. 

20  lb.  10  lb.  5  lb.  1  lb. 
Babsou  Beach  Cod....  $S.OO  $4.20  $2.15  $0.45 
Babsou  High  Rock  Cod  7.00  3.70  1.90  .40 

Babson  Cubes  Cod ....  For  creaming,  30c  per  lb. 

Babsou  Bloater  23  lb.  20  lb.  15  lb.  10  lb. 

Mackerel . $13.00  $10.95  $S.50  $0.00 

Babsou  No.  1  Mack¬ 
erel  .  12.50  9.90  7.85  5.60 

Babson  Baby  Bloa¬ 
ter  Mackerel....  11.25  8.75  7.00  4.75 

Delivered  free  to  your  door  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  in  the  Fish  business. 

Full  circular  of  fish  products  ready  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mailed  upon  request. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Baye: 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirii 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  bi 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Baver  package* 1 * * * 5 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  til 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.1 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Fall  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatistled 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinten,  Mass. 


AHFNTS  WANTFn  Active. reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
j  AULii  id  ji  Aiv  1  Ll/  subscriptions  for  Rural.  New  - 
OKKKK  In  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

I  J.C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

j  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  I 
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Send  for  free  booklet , 
“Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  for  the  Farm.” 


/^"YUT  in  the  woods,  in 
the  logging  camps, 
the  real  worth  of  a  man 
■ — and  a  saw — is  proved 

The  experienced  lum¬ 
berman  knows  that 
Disston  Cross-Cut  Saws 
are  right  for  the  gruelling 
job  of  cutting  through 
tough,  live  logs  that  ruin 
cheaper  saws.  The  new 
“hand”  soon  learns  why 
the  experts  use  Disston 
Saws. 


9 


Get  a  Disston  Cross-Cut. 
Good  hardware  dealers 
everywhere  sell  them. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
General  Offices :  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


12S  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 

_ _  7  weeks  old,  $ 6.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 

old.  97.00  ;  Boars.  $9.00.  Superior  Cross  l'igs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  trier  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  hone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dregs  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  If  satisfied.  Kefer- 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Reg.  Big'  Type  PoIand-ChinaHog's 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8- mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JUS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Route  2 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYorkCity 


|  The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  bo°k  of  all  kinds  Z 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  r 

“  For  tale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmiiiiin 


Registered  DUROCS 

Defender  and  Orion-Cherry  King  breeding. 
Open  gilts  and  b  ours  ready  tor  service. 
Selected  individuals,  $25  and  $-40  each. 
KARL  D.  SHINER,  Den-Moor  Farm,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPECIAL  SALE— 5  sows,  yearlings  and  older;  1  S-vr.-old 
boar;  0  March  gilts  ;  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex.  Double 
immune  fromhog cholera.  H0HMANN  BROTHERS,  Princeton.  N  J. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  Individu¬ 

als  and  breeding. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Fiemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 
HAMPSHIRES  of  Quality 

Kight-wk-<.-old  Registered  pigs,  either  sex,  SIS  each: 
$30  a  pair.  100-lb.  spring  boars,  $30  each,  off-marked 
pigs  for  feeders,  816  a  pair.  Express  prepaid.  Sat  isfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  1>.  Phillips,  North  Fast.  Penn, 


FOR  S  ILF — High  Bred 
and  It  I!  II  I  S  T  I  It  E  II 

at  Farmer’s  Prices. 


Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

F.  M.  KEItN,  Spring v llle,  lad. 


1 _ >  rj  ry  "V  TT  /  t  Better  pigs  at 

m  -Mm  m  V - '  .  lower  prices. 

Either  SCX  ready  to  ship.  ItltinuKEB  IIU09.,  Milflintown,  Pa. 


0  1  n  >_  Keg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  f’allaway  Edd. 

,I.U.  o  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sox,  $10.: 10 at  8- 
wks.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  ». 


Hampshire  PIGS.  Boars.  S27.5D  Sows,  $29.50.  Pair  unrelated, 
$52.50;  Trios,  $72.50.  Gilt&bred  sows  on  application.  Prices 
include  registration.  PIEUMONT  HAMPSHIRE  FARM,  Rowland.  N.  C. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  "5Kn&Sr 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at' the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  chaiilfs  h.  danfn- 
H0WER,  Manager  Cedars  Farm,  Pcnllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  ORATION,  Proprietor 


For  Sale— r’if'ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIKES 

six  weeks  old.  <*3.50  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

~ 7  ^ 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

SI  Oeoch;  St  8  pair;  $26  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
sex.  All  st  ock  Keg.  free.  A.  A.  BL'IIOKKI.I.,  Il.uvelton,  h.T. 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Disber's  Giant.,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB."  Or.  Knox,  Danbury.  Conn. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Advice  About  Home  Churning 

Wo  have  bought  a  Jersey  eow,  and  as 
we  are  inexperienced  about  butter-making 
we  would  like  to  know  how  and  when  to 
churn,  the  temperature  of  cream,  etc. ; 
also  the  best  time  and  how  to  put  down 
butter  for  Winter  use.  M.  M.  G. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

In  making  butter  in  the  home  the  first 
important  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  cream 
in  good  condition.  This  may  be  done  by 
keeping  the  cream  from  each  milking 
clean  and  cool.  The  cream  from  different 
milkings  may  be  mixed  after  cooling,  hut 
should  never  be  before,  as  it  hastens  sour¬ 
ing.  A  good  way  to  keep  the  cream  cool 
is  to  place  the  pail  or  can  of  cream  in  a 
larger  receptacle  of  ice  water  and  keep 
covered. 

Never  try  to  hold  the  cream  too  long, 
because  it  will  get  very  sour  and  take  on 
objectionable  flavors.  Generally  once  in 
three  or  four  days  is  often  enough,  but 
varies  with  the  amount  of  cream.  If 
cream  is  properly  handled  it  may  be  kept 
much  longer,  but  in  many  cases  people 
are  careless  and  do  not  keep  it  in  good 
condition  for  even  three  days. 

When  you  have  enough  cream  for 
churning  warm  up  to  70°  F.  and  allow  to 
sour  or  ripen  at  that  temperature.  This 
temperature  is  best  maintained  by  setting 
pail  or  can  of  cream  in  a  larger  recep¬ 
tacle  of  water  at  the  above  temperature. 
Some  people  simply  set  the  pail  of  cream 
near  the  stove  over  night  after  warming 
up  to  about  70°  F.  and  get  good  results, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  tem¬ 
perature.  If  you  desire  to  pasteurize, 
heat  the  cream  to  145°  F.  and  hold  at 
that  temperature  for  30  minutes,  by  heat¬ 
ing  iu  a  water  hath  as  above.  Then  cool 
to  70°  F.  and  add  3  to  5  per  cent  of  start¬ 
er,  such  as  sour  milk  of  a  clean,  mild, 
acid  flavor. 

When  the  cream  is  of  the  desired  ripe¬ 
ness,  cool  to  the  churning  temperature, 
or  below  50°  F.  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
churn  at  once.  The  churning  temperature 
varies  with  conditions,  but  should  be  such 
that  the  butter  will  come  in  about  20  or 
30  minutes  (when  made  on  a  small  scale). 
Cream  may  he  churned  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  but  to  get  butter  of  good  quality 
and  lose  as  little  fat  as  possible,  more 
time  is  necessary.  Of  course,  the  warmer 
the  cream  the  quicker  the  butter  will 
come.  The  temperature  may  be  easily 
regulated  after  a  few  trials,  and  50°  F. 
would  probably  be  a  safe  trial. 

Have  the  churn  clean  and  rinse  with 
cold  water  before  pouring  the  cream  in. 
The  churn  should  he  from  one-third  to 
half  full.  Fasten  the  cover  securely  and 
start  churning.  After  a  few  turns  iooseu 
the  cover  or  outlet  and  allow  the  gas  to 
escape.  Repeat  after  10  or  15  more  turns. 
Watch  the  churning  carefully  and  stop 
when  the  granules  of  butter  are  about  the 
size  of  popcorn.  Never  churn  the  butter 
up  into  large  lumps.  Then  drain  oil  the 
buttermilk  and  wash  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  water  a  few  (three  or  four) 
degrees  colder.  Salt  and  work,  after 
which  the  butter  is  ready  to  pack  or 
print. 

Butter  is  usually  packed  for  Winter  use 
in  the  early  Summer,  when  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  cream.  On  page  1052  of  the  June 
5  issue  there  is  an  article  on  packing  but¬ 
ter  for  Winter  nse.  F.  E.  w. 


Bitter  Butter 

I  have  «een  several  remedies  proposed 
for  bitter  butter,  but  have  not  seen  this 
one  in  print:  If  the  cream  is  bitter,  of 
course  good  butter  cannot  be  obtained 
from  it.  In  cool  weather  the  milk  sours 
slowly,  and  if  it  is  not  separated  while 
fresh,  but  it  allowed  to  stand  long  for 
cream  to  rise  and  be  skimmed  off,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  it  becomes  bitter  be¬ 
fore  being  skimmed.  To  avoid  this,  the 
cream  should  be  taken  from  the  milk 
while  the  flavor  and  odor  are  good.  Now 
the  same  problem  arises  in  the  cream  pail. 
This  trouble  is  avoided  by  adding  some 
sour  buttermilk  or  thick  milk  of  a  good 
grade  to  ths  cream  as  soon  as  the  cream 
la  cellected.  The  amount  can  vary  from 
a  pint  to  two  or  three  quarts,  according 
to  quantity  of  cream  to  be  cared  for. 
Stir  thoroughly,  and  as  each  new  lot  of 
cream  is  added,  stir  again.  This  will 
ripen  the  cream  and  give  a  good  flavored 
butter.  Another  way  that  is  fnvored  by 
some  good  butter  makers  is  as  follows: 
Strain  the  new  milk  into  pans,  and  while 
still  warm  stir  sour  milk  into  the  sweet 
milk  in  sufficient  quantity  that  it  will 
sour  the  whole  mass  in  a  day  or  so.  In 
this  way  the  sour  milk  accomplishes  in  a 
short  time  the  same  conditions  as  would 
obtain  when  Summer  weather  quickly 
«ours  the  milk  and  allows  the  thick  cream 
to  be  easily  skimmed,  and  the  cream  is 
now  in  condition  for  ripening  evenly. 
This  method  is  best  where  a  family  does 
not  have  a  steady  call  for  sweet  milk. 

MRS.  JOHN  JAY. 


“WiTAT  have  you  learned  today?” 
asked  father  of  his  small  son  just  home 
from  his  first  day  at  school.  "Headin’, 
writin’  arid  gazinta,  dad.”  “Gazinta ! 
What’s  that?  I  never  heard  of  it.  How 
do  you  do  it?”  “Why,  teacher  puts  a 
lot  of  figures  on  a  blackboard  and  tells 
us  that  two  gazinta  four,  three  gazinta 
six,  and  things  like  that.” — New  York 
Globe. 


BERKSHIRES 

±j 

Stone’s 

Berkshires 

Prices  readjusted  to  conform 
to  present  condition  of  lower 
market.  We  offer 


100  August  and  September  Pigs 
50  Spring  and  Summer  Pigs 
30  Yearling  Sows  and 
40  Gilts  to  be  bred  in  November 
for  Early  1921  litters. 

Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 
Also  trios — 2  Sows  and  1  Boar 
unrelated.  All  at  reduced  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  ::  New  York 


Laurelton  Farms 

Special 

Big  Berkshire  Gilts  bred  to 
Superior  Lad  Fourth-280931  at 
$100.00  each,  delivered.  These 
Gilts  are  close  kin  of  Baron 
Mastodon,  Grand  Champion 
at  the  recent  New  York  State 
Fair.  Also  young  pigs  of 
either  sex  for  sale. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Inc. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  ami  bow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl's  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  ami 
sows  bred  to  Pearl's  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  lias  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSIIIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Hoar  l’igs,  <>  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  I,.  Harlcer,  Stipt. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Baron  Mastodon,  weighing  972  pounds.  Grand 
Champion  Boar  at  New  York  state  fair,  where 
he  defeated  boars  that  have  won  at  several  of 
the  largest  western  state  fairs,  was  bred  by  us 
and  sold  when  six  months  old  for  $125.  We 
have  half  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  boar  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  1  6,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  well-bred  sows  and  sired  by  great  producing 
boars  ;  litters  so  far  average  over  nine.  Special 
price  of  $‘-’5  made  on  advance  orders  received  for 
next  few  weeks  for  shipment  of  pigs  after  eight 
weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  patMOOK  FARM,  Hartlleld,  N.  Y. 


CA  T  ROCK  FA RM  Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Reducing  stock  of  open  sows  at  bargains.  25  barrow 
feeders.  Spring  and  fall  boar  and  sow  pigs  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cat  Hook  Farm, Westwood,  Mass. 


TUD1CTV  UrDUCUlDC  8IIOATS  for  feeders.  Breeding 
1  tlillf  1  I  rSLlmutlmE,  SOWS  and  hoars  from  SIO 
up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVEHDAhE  FA  RM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


BUY  T1IG  B  EKKSIII  R  KB.  Registered.  Special 
price  on  fall  and  summer  gilts  and  ouo  really  great 
Boar.  All  Simboleer  Blood.  M.  J.  KELLY,  Honoidila,  P».  H.  D.  I. 


Large  Type  Ii.it.  Ilerk.lilres  on  approval.  No  cash 
inadvauco.  DAVID  WIANT,  lluntingtoa  Hills,  Pa. 
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How  to  Select  a  Cow 

LOOK  FOR¬ 
TH©  cow  that  produces  plenty  of  rich  milk  for  which  the  public  is  glad  to  pay  the  top 
price.  The  cow  that  produces  the  most  butterfat  profitably.  Thecow  that  milks  earliest. 
The  cow  that  milks  longest.  The  cow  that  thrives  under  all  conditions.  The  cow 
that  is  always  willing  to  work. 

Look  for  the  cow  that  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  profit  points  and  you’ll  find 
Jerseys — The  Profit  Brf.kd. 

Write  to  the  Jersey  Information  Bureau  for  facts  on  how  to  make  Dairy  dollars. 
Get  the  free  books  that  tell  how  others  have  succeeded  and  how  you  may  succeed. 


All  Institution  for  the 
Benefit  of  Every 
Jersey  Oivner 


THE  AMERICAN 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-G  W.  23d  St. 
New  York 


^GUERNSEY^rS^ 


r*- Products 


ORGANIZATION  means  PROGRESS.  Join  your  local 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association.  Let  us  tell  you  what 
your  community  can  do. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  93.  Peterhoro,  N.  H. 


SWINE 


On  account  of  ill-health  I  am  offering 
my  entire  herd  of 

DUROC- 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Orion  Cherry  King,  Colonel,  De¬ 
fender  and  other  popular  strains 

Offering  consists  of  5  splendid  herd  boars, 
a  lot  of  magnificent  tried  sows,  represent¬ 
ing  years  of  selection  and  careful  breeding; 
25  open,  spring  gilts,  a  fine  lot  of  young 
boars,  ready  for  service  this  fall,  and  my 
entire  crop  of  fall  pigs.  All  stock  regis¬ 
tered.  At  a  recent  Fair  I  showed  100 
pure-bred  Durocs  winning  all  first  and 
second  premiums  in  the  DUROC  class. 
Sweepstakes  on  boar  and  sweepstakes  on 
herd  of  100.  These  are  the  hogs  1  am 
offering.  My  guarantee  of  money  back  if 
not  satisfied  means  just  what  it  says.  Let 
me  know  just  what  you  want  and  I  will 
make  you  a  price  that  will  get  your  order. 

M.  CASSEL,  Mantua,  Ohio 


Poland  ChinasBRe8Type 

8-weeks-old  pigs  weighing  50  lbs. 

Peter  Dunwald,  Rio,  New  York 

Pknotnr  U/liilna  There  is  no  better  bred  boar  in  the 
UlloSIBr  Yf  IllTBS  world  than  our  Victorious  Kajali.  8-lu- 
wks.  pigs  for  sale.  Smu.no  Valley  Form,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

For Sala-UEi«u"  BBtE  Spring  Duroc  Gilts 

Alto  pigs  6  weeks  Old.  WALDORF  FARMS,  Mirth  Clutlum,  K.  V. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthoms^S 

for  milk  ami  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wathinglonvillc,  N.  V. 

Milking  Shorthorns.  EVERETT  Fox,  Lowell.  Mass. 
1*1  Send  for  sample  copy  of  “27ie  Shorthorn  ii’orici.” 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  Sebring.Ohia.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  B. 


GOATS 


MII.K  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg  $40  and  up.  Grades  $15  to  $.10. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  K.  1».  5,  Morristown,  Pit. 


fOR  SALE— Lehigh  Lad,  No.  2905,  large,  purebred,  hornless 

S»ui>»u  buck}  guaraut'd  fertile.  JAB.  Jebe  Flick.  Chtrlette  Hell,  Md 


RABBITS 


YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  vigorous  stock  ;  out-door  raised  ;  2,  i  aud  5-inos. 
eld.  Price,  $ii  up. 

V.  d«  GROOF,  45  W.  21st  St..  WHITESTONE,  L.  I.,  N.Y 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

428  Highland  Atm..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 


Black  SIBERIAN  HARES 

All  stock  Registered  and  bred  from  prize-winning  sires. 
Huv,  a  few  tine  does  I  will  breed  to  order.  Also  young¬ 
sters.  Dr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Wksthamiton  Reach, Nb\y  York 

BELGIAN  HARES 

Noel  8 Lawrence  Morris,  Foil  Schuyler  Rd  .Westchester  N.Y. 

WnSU-?  Naw Zealand  Rabbits 

due  Registered  Stock.  A.  F.  KILKNBKKtlER,  K.i.o,  S.  ¥. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
'•eg.  stork.  Prfeea  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EVCK.  Samar, Ilia,  N  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
u  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
liuarantee  editorial  page.  : 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

OwIs-Ovcr-lhe-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

‘‘Financial  King"  Sire ;  R.  of  M.  dams,  all  ages, 
male  and  fenniles,  at  attractive  prices, 

Highland  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  sec  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  X  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lift  of  Bui!  Calve*  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


sal!  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May,  S50  up.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lanadalc,  Pa. 


For  Sale — 10  Head  of  Registered  Guernseys 

MASHEK  SEQUEL  STRAIN 

Address-W.  H.  Sutherland  De  Lancey,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y 


I  AM  LEAVING  COUNTRY  AND 

Will  Sell  My  Guernsey  Herd 

Heifer— cow— bull.  Best  blood  in  Country. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused, 

M.  C.  MIGEl,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

For  Sale— may  b<&e  mood  Guernsey  Bulls 

Of  Border  Raider.  BETHANY  COLLEGE  FARM,  Be  thirty,  W.  V». 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  SI  50-5200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLE*,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 
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Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dams  thaUwill  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 


and  Pedigrees. 


WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St..  Phllj.,  Pi. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

bMiTHviLLE  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

ForSale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  46  '01.  Masher's  Patriot  of  Dellwood;  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Masher’s  Elsie’s  May  King.  Dam:  Hi va Is’ 
Water  Witch  of  Dellwood.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  T. 


For  Sale— Reg:.  C-arrisey  Bull  Calves  k.°“wVs 

with  good  records  and  breeding.  Price  low  as  we 

are  overstocked.  WALDOBFFaKMS,  Xorth  Chatham,  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BLACKVWHITE 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE 


LAMB  RAMS 

well  wooled,  fine  ones.  Prices  right. 

C.  M.  McNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center.  New  York 

SHROPSHIRES : 

Sired  by  230  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  and  older 
Ewes.  Fred  Van  Vlhkt  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


Rambouilette,  Delaine, Dorset,  »»7ntu"t  Rams 

Also  Pathfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  Extra  lino  young 
boui-s,  shipped  on  approval,  #25.  SO  fine  pigs  to  select 

from.  D .  //.  Townsend  Ct  Sons.  Interlaken,  New  York 


Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 
B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y  .  Supt.  (or  Wm.  Rockefeller 

ForSale— Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Yearling  Hams,  sfyears-old.  Kams  j  lambs.  Ewe  lambs. 
Breeding  ewes  all  ages.  <J.  t».  Bower,  Ludlowvlllo,  N.  Y. 

lli  Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Wardwell  and  McEwen  sires. 

L.  M. COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham.  New  York 

Must  Sell  Ilock  28  Reg.  Cheviot  Ewes  and  Rams 

Also  few  choice  lteg.  Cotswolds.  B.  W.  BRACE,  Albion,  N.  V. 

Yearling  and  Ram 
nose  to  toes  ; 

Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


What  a  Purebred  Holstein 
Sire  will  Do  when  Bred 
to  Scrubs 

Resume  of  eight  years’  experiment  at 
Iowa  Agricultural  College: 

‘’The  average  of  all  the  records  made 
by  first  generation  heifers,  sired  by  a 
Purebred  Holstein  Sire,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2314.5  lbs.  milk  or  71  per  cent 
in  milk,  and  67.15  lbs.  fat,  or  42  per  cent 
in  fat,  at  an  average  age  of  oV>  years 
over  the  record  of  their  scrub  dams  at 
an  average  of  6  years.” 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


^-.THOROUGH  -  BRED- 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale  Now  Milking 

Address  H.  P.  ROBBINS 
Pelham  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

\Ve  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

rrnprrkA10eDooor«iTants’  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  .-.  | 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

brood  matrons :  pups  al  I  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
KABollS.  bend  ft*,  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
yon  want,  IV.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

SFTTFR  that  find  the  game. 

wCI  ■  L II  UUUO  Uoburt  T.  Davis,  Cumberland,  Virginia 

Wanted— Rnnn  n nor  ,fust  *>«  cheap.  Pox.  Kabbit  and 

TTdlllBU  0 00 11  UUg  SHEEP  Proof.  EARLE  SHAW.  Copley,  Ohio 

fiftl  I  IF  PIIP^  J*10  baud  some  and  intelligent  kind. 
vvi/LiL  i  Ui  O  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FOXHOUND  PUPS.  Walker  Strain.  Field,  Somers.  Conn. 

sale  Fox,  Coon,  Skunk  and  Rabbit  Dogs  and  Pups 

Send  stomp.  J.  W.  Dearth,  Zanesvil-.k,  Ohio.  Box  119 


Reg.  Shropshires  Lambs,  wooled  from  i 

quality  and  t.v|ie.  lCwesalso.  LEROY  C.  BOWER, 


0(1  Thorotigli- 
4l3  brc.1 
for  sale.  LYMAN 


Shropshire  Sheep  and  6  EweLambs 

AN  REED,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1  and  2-yrs.-old.  Ewes  of  all  ages.  F.  E.  DORN,  BrosKton,  N.Y. 

I  Have  a  Thousand  Sheep  sell  100  Black  Face 

EweS  <j>me  ami  make  your  selection 


STUART  R.  MANN 


DERBY.  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

ltam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

For  Sale-Flock  an!i"uV.!<w‘  Shropshires  LHam!n’ 

buuillet  and  Cheviots.  Mrs.  M.  G.  HAIGHT,  Blindford,  Mass- 


R 


egl.tcrcd  SHROPSHIRE^.  Yearling  Hams  and 
Ewes  for  *alo.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  Now  York 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  'ilf 

4,  15 and  17  mos.  old.  0.  V.  it  u  >v.  iilt.il  iu.  tietty. 


Reg  Jersey 
L  L  S 
fiettyuburg,  Pa. 


FOU  SALE.  Reg.  limn p. hire  Sheep.  Hams  and  Ewes 
Best  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Sentci,  Omani  Ca.,  N.  Y, 

n  „„  CL,««»L!r«D«mn  and  ewes,  with  good  head  cov- 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  ,.nng.  sievehs  bros..wiuou,h.v 

r-.p-l-  lteg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roraaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FA  KM.  rnrcbu.e,  n.  ?. 


JOK  SALE— Reg.  Oxford-Down  BIU'K  LAMBS. 

j,  w.  Wilson  -  Pittsfield,  Maine 


HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  lieifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  of  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTI/ICS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  good  Individuals  out  of  good  dams. 

For  Prices  Address: 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


For  Salp  ®«dFerret&  Pups  from  full  blood  male 
i  wi  oaic  coflje  and  pedigreed  Airedale  gip.  Male,  Bio 
Female.  SB.  Ferrets,  tame,  trained,  Female  SB.  Male  *7 

Mm.lil.Nuzum  .  Shlnii.ton,  W.  V«. 

FftP  Qoln  One  six  months  old  Female  Airedale — Sired 
B  wi  v»aic  by  International  champion  Kootenai 

Chinook— Price  >15.00,  C.  ft.  Mead,  Wosifiold;  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BROOD  BITCH 

Fins  mother,  large  litters,  sure  breeder,  soon  in  season. 

guaranteed  right.  Dandy  female  pup  for  •  I  O. 
INGLESIDE  FARM.  BowmansviUe,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale— Two  Extra  Good  Female  Airedale  PUPS 

hunting  stock.  Also  female  Dish  Terrier  and  one  tine 
female  Police  pup.  Mrs.  Frank  Mead,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

Nice  Shepherd  Puppies 

F errets  or  small.  Instruc* 

tion  book  free.  LEV  I  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


_if _ I 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy*,  you  calf  club  pro- 
.inoters.  I  have  50  registered 
heifer  calves,  3  to  10  mos.  old, 
SI  OO  each  for  the  lot ;  choice, 
S 1 25.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifere  and  bulls,  ear  of 
any  age  that  you  want.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  S20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Four  Grade  Holstein  HEIFERS 

well  marked  and  good  size,  due  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  S3 
F.  O.  B,  Ithaca.  N.Y.  J.  15.  TROY,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Holstein.  HEIFER  CALF 
born bept.  It  1920.  Niedy  ma rked  s  nd  sired  by  King  Maxie 
•  egisCmantha.  His  dam  produced  630  lbs.  milk  in  7  da  vs. 

Plice,  *100,  registered.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL.Spruca  F«nn.HowaUs.li.Y. 

I  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  & 

l  Letter  Calves,  $-">0  upwards.  Grmia  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $'45.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

stein  calves,  either  sex,  F.  It.  W  ood  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  aboVe  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KAKLINGEK,  Mousey,  N. Y.  “Phone  Coun.” 

y  oUtclii-Frlevfun  Heller  and  Hull  CuIvim.  Pure  bred  register- 
,  ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BBOWHCBOfT  FARMS.  NcGraw.  Carllaud  Ca..  N.V. 

Foil  SALK— Highly  bred  registered  Holstein  and 
iHiernsey  young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply 
FI.tJHUKK  i  *HM,  Mountain  Dale,  Sullivau  Co.,  X.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Red  Polled  OATTUB 

The  farmer's  breed  for  milk,  butter  and  beef.  Bull  calves 
of  breeding  age  aud  younger  for  oale.  Send  for  infor¬ 
mation.  -  u.  6.  PRICE,  Newark,  Uhl* 


Li  utisi 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Cob  Meal 

1.  How  can  I  balance  a  ration  from  corn 
and  cob  meal,  bran,  oilmeal,  cottonseed 
meal  and  ground  oats?  I  would  like  to 
mix  about  1.000  lbs.  at  a  time.  I  have 
plenty  of  corn  silage  without  corn  and 
dry  corn  fodder ;  no  hay  or  other  rough- 
age.  My  cows  are  Holsteins  and  Guern¬ 
sey  mixed,  all  freshening  this  and  next 
month.  2.  I  have  a  registered  Holstein 
bull  six  months,  old  that  I  wish  a  ration 
'for  from  above  ingredients.  w.  E.  j. 

Maryland. 

1.  For  your  mixed  herd  of  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cows,  where  you  have  silage 
from  which  the  ears  have  been  stripped 
and  an  abundance  of  corn  fodder,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  grain  ration,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  materials  you  have  at  hand :  Corn 
and  cob  meal,  300  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.;  cottonseed,  200  lbs;  oilmeal,  200 
lbs. ;  bran.  100  lbs.  It  would  be  quite  as 
Well  to  eliminate  the  cottonseed  from  the 
ration  of  the  dry  cows,  for  they  do  not 
require  as  much  protein  during  this  stage. 

2.  Concerning  a  ration  for  the  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull  six  months  old,  I 
would  use  a  mixture  of  50  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  35  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  15  lbs.  of  oil¬ 
meal. 


can  scarcely  afford  to  feed  milk  worth 
15  cents  a  quart  to  a  calf  unless  the  calf 
has  a  real  potential  value. 

In  addition  to  the  sweet  corn  that  you 
are  supplying  the  cow  in  question,  I 
should  give  her  considerable  grain,  and 
the  combination  might  be  equal  parts  of 
corn  or  hominy  meal,  oilmeal,  oats  and 
bran.  Let  her  have  access  to  as  much 
hay  as  she  will  clean  up  with  relish  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  I  should  provide  either 
some  mangel  beets  or  some  moistened 
beet  pulp  as  a  source  of  succulence.  If 
she  is  giving  you  12  or  13  qts.  of  milk  a 
day,  she  is  doing  nicely,  and  you  can 
afford  to  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3% 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 


Feeding  Sixty  Cows 

We  have  about  60  cows,  and  are  feed¬ 
ing  at  present  300  lbs.  mixed  feed,  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten ;  we 
feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk 
received.  We  have  cornmeal,  but  do  not 
feed  it  in  the  ration.  H.  r.  w. 

Maine. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  corn 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
incorporated  in  a  ration  intended  for 
dairy  cows.  It  is  highly  digestible  and 
provides  heat  and  energy  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  any  other  material  available. 


I  do  not  know  as  to  the  virtues  of  the 
mixed  feed  that  you  are  utilizing,  but  do 
know  that  a  useful  ration  would  result 
from  the  following  combination  :  500  lbs. 

of  corn-andi-eob  meal,  200  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of 
bran,  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  If  you 
have  a  quantity  of  the  mixed  feed  on  hand 
you  could  include  400  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
with  the  above  combination.  In  addition, 
feed  the  cows  all  of  the  roughage  that 
they  will  consume,  preferably  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  as  Winter  approaches 
silage  or  some  form  of  succulence  should 
be  given. 


Feeding  Young  Cow 

I  have  a  high-grade  Guernsey  heifer 
that  will  be  three  years  old  in  December. 
She  freshened  May  1.  She  is  fair  size, 
in  good  condition,  but  does  not  do  as 
well  in  milk  and  butter  as  we  think  she 
ought,  making  only  about  four  pounds  per 
week,  and  earlier  made  about  six.  Her 
milk  seems  rich.  She  was  in  pasture  six 
weeks  from  about  May  20,  when  I  began 
to  feed  her  oats,  peas  and  buckwheat, 
green,  and  baited  her  about  the  yard. 
Now  she  has  sweet  corn,  with  some  ears 
left  on,  right  for  boiling  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  What  should  I  feed  in  addition? 

New  York.  n.  g. 

If  you  will  feed  in  addition  to  the  sweet 


corn  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats,  oilmeal  and  wheat 
bran  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  your  Guernsey 
heifer.  Corn  in  itself  does  not  constitute 
a  balanced  ration,  even  though  it  be  used 
as  a  supplement  to  pasture.  At  this 
season  there  is  very  little  nourishment 
or  succulence  in  old  pasture  grass,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
dition  you  describe.  A  little  later  on. 
when  you  have  no  succulence  supplied 
through  pasture,  add  some  moistened  beet 
pulp  to  this  combination,  and  double  the 
amount  of  oilmeal  used.  Feed  her  the 
equivalent  of  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  and 
give  her,  in  addition,  all  of  the  roughage, 
such  as  hay  or  cornstalks,  that  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish. 


A  young  salesman  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  city  was  traveling  through  the 
mountains  of  Virginia.  On  the  top  of  a 
divide  he  met  the  star-route  mail-carrier. 
“What  time  is  it?”  he  asked.  Pulling 
out  his  watch,  the  mail-carrier  deliberate¬ 
ly  replied  :  “It’s  three  o’clock  by  railroad 
time.”  “Biy  railroad  time!”  ‘said  (the 
young  man.  “It  looks  to  me  like  you 
people  ’way  back  here  in  the  mountains 
would  use  sun  time !”  “What  for,  youug 
man?  We  are  a  blamed  sight  closer  to 
the  railroad  than  we  are  to  the  sun.”— 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


He  should  be  fed  from  6  to  8  lbs.  per 
day  of  this  ration,  together  with  all  of  the 
roughage  that  he  would  consume.  Some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  feeding  this  young  bull,  for 
legumes  of  this  character  carry  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  percentage  of  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter  that  are  conducive  to  growth 
and  development  in  youug  animals.  As 
the  bull  reaches  maturity  I  should  not 
give  him  all  of  the  roughage  that  he  will 
consume,  which  is  a  common  mistake 
among  dairy  cattle  feeders.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  bull  is  stabled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  barn  prompts  them  to  feed 
him  generously  on  roughage  and  other 
residue  products  which  the  cows  perhaps 
might  leave,  and  as  a  result  he  becomes 
paunchy  and  inactive. 

The  ration  that  I  have  suggested, 
while  perhaps  more  expensive  than  one 
compounded  from  the  more  economical 
sources  of  both  carbohydrate  and  protein, 
is  better  suited  for  feeding  breeding  bulls 
than  any  combination  that  I  know  of. 


Raising  Heifer  Calf 

I  have  just  bought  a  nine-year-old  cow 
with  heifer  calf  18  days  old.  I  want  to 
raise  this  heifer.  I  am  feeding  this  calf 
about  7  qts.  per  day  sweet  milk  from  cow. 
I  am  getting  12  to  13  qts.  milk  per  day. 
I  can  sell  all  the  milk  I  can  make  at  15c 
per  qt.  How  much  milk  should  I  feed 
this  calf?  Can  I  feed  some  grain?  I 
would  like  to  sell  more  milk.  Can  you 
give  me  a  pointer  on  feeding  cow?  I  have 
all  the  sweet  cornstalks  from  my  garden 
and  the  neighbors’  for  a  cou  le  of  months. 
All  the  grass  I  have  is  from  the  lawn. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  B. 

'It  is  a  common  practice  to  overfeed 
rather  than  underfeed  young  calves  of 
this  age.  Skim-milk  could  be  substituted 
in  this  calf’s  ration  after  the  youngster 
is  two  months  old,  and  I  should  feed  her 
two  or  three  weeks  on  new  milk,  utiliz¬ 
ing  not  more  than  five  or  six  quarto  per 
day,  and  distributing  it  in  two  feedings, 
morning  and  night.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  I  should  gradually  substitute  skim- 
milk  for  the  new  milk,  reducing  the  new 
milk  one  pound  a  day  and  increasing  the 
skim-milk  an  equal  amount  until  the 
complete  change  from  new  milk  to  skim- 
milk  took  place,  in  about  10  days.  I 
should  never  feed  more  than  16  or  18  lbs. 
of  the  skim-milk,  even  though  it  were 
plentiful,  and  I  should  continue  this 
amount  until  the  calf  was  about  six 
months  old. 

At  four  months  she  will  commence  to 
nibble  at  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  before  her  a  grain 
mixture  consisting  of  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  As  soon  as 
her  digestive  organs  are  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  eat  grain  and  hay,  the  milk 
can  be  reduced,  but  most  feeders  find  it 
advantageous  to  feed  the  calf  180  days. 

It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  you  to 
calculate  whether  it  will  be  profitable 
for  you  to  feed  15-cents-a-quart  milk  to 
a  heifer  calf  that  you  propose  to  raise. 
It  might  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy  a 
yearling  or  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  has 
been  produced  on  a  farm  where  milk  has 
less  value  than  you  have  indicated.  One 


Water,  Milk  j/k/ Money 

If  water  were  labeled  H20,  -  and  sold 
by  the  barrel  at  a  fancy  price- 


more  might  appreciate  its  value 
dairy  cow’s  ration  and  its  importance  in 
the  making  of  milk. 

A  cow  makes  milk  from  two  things : 

Feed  and  water. 

Feed  costs  money,  and  yet  very  few 
of  our  dairy  cows  are  being  starved  for 
want  of  it. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  cow 
that  does  not  get  enough  to  eat  does  not 
produce  as  much  milk  as  she  could  pro¬ 
duce,  nor  produce  as  cheaply. 

It  should  be  common  knowledge,  too, 
that  the  cow  that  does  not  get  enough 
water  to  drink  produces  too  little. 

Water  costs  practically  nothing, 
and  yet  many,  very,  very  many  of 
our  dairy  cows  thirst  for  want  of  it. 


How  James  Cups 
Make  More  Milk 


James  cups  give  cows  all  the 
water  they  want,  when  they  want 
it,  day  or  night.  How  wonderfully 
milk  yields  are  increased  thereby 
is  shown  by  an  investigation  made 
in  28  herds,  using  James  cups, 
where  milk  records  were  kept. 

One  herd  showed  an  increase  of 
from  5  up  to  as  high  as  10  lbs.  per 
cow,  per  day,— just  as  a  result  of 
the  James  cups. 

Four  herds  reported  an  average  increase 
of  4  lbs.  per  cow  per  day;  three  stated  3  lbs.; 
five  showed  2  lbs.;  three  1  1-2  lbs.;  one  3-4 
lbs.;  one  reported  an  increase  in  milk  yield 
valued  at  $8.56  per  cow,  per  year;  one  aver¬ 
aged  $5;  one  $10;  one  received  3  per  cent 
increase;  one  8  per  cent;  two  10  per  cent; 
one  20  per  cent;  one  33  1-3  per  cent  and 
only  one  herd  out  of  the  28  found  that  the 
increase  was  “Not  much”. 

And  now  you  ask  yourself  the  question, 
“Can  I  afford  James  cups  in  my  barn?” 
“Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  next 
year?” 

Neither  of 
these  questions 
has  anything  to 
do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  real  quest¬ 
ion  is  “Can  you 
affordto  be  with¬ 
out  James  cups?” 


the 


in 


What  You  Lose 
By  Waiting 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  next  year  some 
one  were  to  make  you  a  gift  of  the  James 
cups,  you  would  lose  money  by  waiting. 

Two  pounds  milk  per  cow  per  day,  for 
the  200  days  the  cows  are  in  the  barn 
means  400  lbs.  of  milk,  which  at  $3  per 
cwt.,  is  a  total  of  $12  for  the  season. 


c lames  Jttan ufaeturing  Company,  (Slmira,  cy\e)v  Jpork. 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy  Dam 


In  these  days,  when  feed  and  other  costs 
are  high,  can  you  afford  to  neglect  this 
extra  profit? 

Don’t  put  off  this  drinking  cup  proposi¬ 
tion  a  single  day.  Write  us  at  once  for  a 
definite  price  estimate  covering  a  drinking 
cup  installation  for  your  barn. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  labor-sav¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  dairy  barn  such  as 
cow  stalls,  carriers,  steel  pens,  ventilators, 
etc.,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  u  -ot-eht- 

minute  ideas  in 
the  planning  of 
a  new  barn,  ask 
also  for  our  big 
barn  building 
and  barn  equip¬ 
ment  book  “The 
James  Way  No. 
30.” 


way 
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Notes  from  the  Mail 

It  often  happens  that  a  peach  tree 
planted  in  a  chicken  yard  or  in  a  very 
rich  garden  goes  wrong.  When  forced 
too  heavily  the  peach  tree  will  often  grow  ; 
so  fast  that  the  bark  cracks  here  and  ; 
there,  and  gum  oozes  out.  This  is  often 
mistaken  for  borers  or  for  a  disease  of 
the  peach.  It  is  the  result  of  forcing, 
however,  and  if  the  heavy  feeding  and 
cultivating  are  kept  up  the  tree  will  be 
ruined.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that 
we  do  not  advise  planting  peach  trees  in 
chicken  yards.  The  plum  and  the  apple  i 
tree  are  far  better  able  to  stand  this  fore-  j 
ing.  We  prefer  to  plant  the  peach  on 
rather  medium  soil,  provided  it  is  open 
and  well  drained.  By  feeding  the  peach, 
we  can  obtain  the  needed  growth  and 
better  results  than  when  the  tree  is 
planted  on  naturally  rich  land. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  more  call  than  ever  before  for 
information  about  coal  ashes.  Many  peo-  i 
pie  still  think  that  the  ash  from  burning 
coal  must  be  as  valuable  as  wood  ashes. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  value  in  the  pure 
ash  from  coal.  In  most  cases  the  coal 
ashes  from  stove  or  furnace  represent 
the  burning  of  some  wood  along  with  the 
coal,  and  this  gives  a  little  value  to  it. 
The  chief  value  of  the  coal  ash  lies  in 
the  mechanical  effect  it  will  have  upon 
the  soil.  It  makes  sandy  soils  more  com¬ 
pact.  and  opens  up  the  heavier  clays,  so 
as  to  make  them  more  porous.  Our  own 
plan  is  to  put  the  year’s  accumulation 
of  coal  ashes  around  the  apples  trees. 

Tn  late  Fall  we  haul  these  ashes  and  put 
them  in  little  piles  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  f 

$  &  *  *  * 

Many  of  our  gardeners  write  that  they 
are  starting  a  compost  heap  to  provide 
fertilizer  for  next  Spring.  This  is  a  good 
plan,  and  everything  about  the  farm  which 
will  naturally  decay  can  well  be  put  into 
such  a  compost.  Old  cornstalks,  weeds, 
leaves  and  similar  things  of  all  sorts  may 
go  into  such  a  pile.  Black  soil  from  a 
swamp  will  also  help.  .Small  quantities 
of  stable  manure  or  chicken  manure  are 
usually  useful,  as  they  will  help  to  start 
the  needed  fermentation.  Small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lime  or  wood  ashes  scattered 
through  the  pile  will  also  help.  As  a 
rule,  such  a  compost  is  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
fine  bone  or  acid  phosphate,  they  will 
certainly  help.  It  is  not  usually  possible 
in  making  such  a  pile  to  build  it  up  fully 
in  layers,  as  one  would  like.  The  ma¬ 
terials  can  he  dumped  onto  the  pile  at 
any  time.  It  is  better  to  make  a  long, 
narrow  pile  leather  than  a  large,  round 
heap.  When  such  a  pile  has  been  made 
high  enough,  we  would  cover  it  with  about 
two  inches  of  soil  and  add  to  the  pile 
at  the  end,  so  as  to  make  it  long  and  t 
narrow,  covering  with  soil  as  the  pile 
stretches  out.  If  possible,  fork  it  over 
twice  during  the  Winter,  starting  at  one  ; 
end  and  throwing  the  compost  back  behind  j 
into  another  pile.  By  using  a  little  ma-  j 
mire  with  lime  and  phosphate  such  a 
compost  in  the  Spring  will  be  quite  equal  | 
to  stable  manure. 

***** 

My  father-in-law  came  to  live  with 
ns  last  January.  lie  had  been  living  in 
a  Western  State  for  a  few  years,  but 
lived  most  of  his  lift'  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  lie  served  nearly  or  quite 
the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War.  We 
took  him  to  be  registered,  and  they  told 
him  he  could  not  vote  without  being  in 
the  State  a  year.  Is  there  any  possible 
way  of  his  voting  without  going  back 
to  Michigan?  Tie  is  not  able  to  make 
the  trip  alone,  and  there  is  no  one  that 
ean  very  well  go  with  him.  I  doubt 
whether  he  has  ever  missed  voting,  for 
lie  has  been  in  good  health  most  of  his 
life.  ,T.  R. 

We  find  that  there  is  no  exemption  or  I 
special  privilege  given  in  the  case  of  a 
veteran.  No  one  can  vote  in  New  York 
unless  he  has  been  one  year  in  the  State, 
four  months  in  tlje  county  and  80  days 
in  the  election  district.  It  seems  hard, 
hut  the  election  officers  were  within  their 
duty  when  they  refused  to  register  this 
old  veteran. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Peat  for  Smoking  Ham 

Has  turf  or  peat  been  put  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  fuel,  and  is  it  commercially  ob¬ 
tainable?  We  are  to  do  some  hog  butch¬ 
ering  this  Fall,  and  inasmuch  as  hickory 
is  not  available  for  smoking,  and  the 
supply  of  corncobs  limited,  I  have  been 
advised  that  many  provision  houses  are 
"sing  mahogany  sawdust,  but  in  my 
••pinion  preference  should  he  given  to 
peat.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
in  the  old  country  that  peat  does  not 
throw  off  any  chemicals  or  obnoxious 
gases.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
l'ork  smoked  with  peat  retains  its  sweet¬ 
ness  and  is  given  the  firmness  which  has 
made  the  Westphalian  and  Trish  hams 
and  bacons  so  well  known.  Perhaps  this 
question  might  interest  a  good  many  of 
"ur  farmers,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  what  experience  some  of  them 
have  had.  n.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

ft-  N.-Y. — This  is  new  to  us,  but  no 
doubt  some  of  our  readers  can  give*  the 
information.  We  should  like  to  have 
them  do  so. 


AMERICAN  TABLE  OF  ENGINE  MORTALITY 
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high  engine  authorities, 
shows  that  70%  of  all 
f arm  engines  go  to  the 
scrap  heap  in  less  than 
jioeyears.  I ow a  Over¬ 
size  d. eats  this  high 
engine  tt  rath  rate.  It 
adds  years engine  life. 


How  Iowa  Oversize  Lengthens 
5 -Year  Engine  Life 


Our  engineers,  years  ago,  began  studying  en¬ 
gine  mortality.  They  found  many  engines 
puny,  skimped,  undersize,  underweight — 
running  at  such  high  speed  that  they  were 
racking  and  shaking  themselves  into  the  scrap 
heap.  Fully  30%  lived  less  than  3  years.  The 
average  life  was  less  than  five  years. 

So  the  very  first  Iowa  Engine  was  built  of  big 
Oversize  parts.  In  Iowa  Engines  today 
scores  of  parts  exceed  the  average  of  other 
engines  15%  to  55%.  The  main  frame  is  40% 
larger  and  heavier  ;  bore  and  stroke  are  30% 
greater;  magneto  gives  55%  more  voltage;  and 


scores  of  other  parts  are  Oversize  in  like 
proportion. 

The  result  of  Iowa  Oversize  is  now  known 
everywhere.  “Iowa”  long-life  records  are  the 
talk  of  scientific  engine  circles.  Thousands  of 
marvelous  long-life  records  are  now  available. 
And  engineering  perfections  make  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  extremely  low. 

Ask  your  dealer  at  once  for  a  demonstration. 
Iowa  Engines  come  in  all  types  and  sizes.  A 
new  book  describing  Iowa  Oversize  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Associated  Manufacturers  Company,  Dept. F-l  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Columbus,  Ohio  Omaha,  Nebraska  London,  England  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Syracuse,  New  York  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Chicago,  Illinois  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Melbourne,  Australia 

Also  makers  of  the  famous  Iozva  Curved-Disc  Cream  Separator 


Little  pi^s  make  ho$s  of 
themselves  on  Ubiko  Pig  Meal 


WHAT’S  a  hog’s  time  to  me?”  a  farmer  asked  when  we 
told  him  Ubiko  Pig  Meal  would  give  him  sturdier, 
healthier,  full  grown  hogs  in  a  shorter  time.  A  hog’s 
time  may  not  amount  to  much,  but  the  feed  he  eats  during  an 
extra  month  or  two  costs  money. 


Good  stock  and  Ubiko  Pig  Meal  mean  quick  growth,  sound 
flesh  and  healthy  coats.  They  mean  more  pork  produced  at  a 
lower  total  cost  for  feed. 


The  analysis  is  18%  protein;  5%  fat  and  8%  fibre. 


Write  for  sample,  prices  and  full  feeding  directions. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  R  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Wo  also  make  Union  Grains,  Ubiko  Stock  Feed,  Calf  Meal  and  Poultry  Feeds 


UBIKQ 

BALAN QEdJr^TI O NS  ~ 

*\7o  r  yjll  Zjfavrrx  Stock 


Gr  MEAL 


Make  More  Money 

in  High-Priced  Crops 

Stump  land  is  too  expensive  for  any 
farmer  to  own.  Clear  your  land  with  a 

HERCULES 

All-St«*l  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller 

Write  for  catalog  and  special 
Introductory  price.  3- year 
guarantee— 30  days  ’  free  trial. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
930  29th  SL 
Centerville,  low* 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
S  oi  building  information  from  concrete  to 

—  PRICE  $1.50 


SS  carpentry. 


For  sale  bv 


|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Henyard 


Saving  Henhouse  Lumber 

I  have  noticed  a  recent  inquiry  as  to 
how  to  save  expense  in  building  hen¬ 
houses.  About  eight  years  ago  I  built 
one  with  walls  of  cement  mortar,  two 
inches  thick,  and  it  is  today  apparently 
good  for  100  years  more.  I  set  up  on 
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Lath 
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Sectional  View  of  Wall 

sills  wall  frames  of  2x4  hemlock,  side- 
wise,  30  inches  apart,  with  cross  pieces 
inserted,  also  about  30  inches  apart. 
Around  the  inner  edges  of  the  openings 
I  nailed  securely  half  of  a  common  lath, 
obfained  by  ripping  laths  in  two  pieces, 
the  lath  strip  being  in  the  center  of  the 
2-inch  surfaces  of  the  frames.  Pieces  of 
board  were  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the 
frame  openings,  temporarily,  and  on  the 
outside  also  as  each  opening  was  filled 
with  mortar,  mixed  pretty  wet.  so  as  to 
be  sure  to  fill  in  smoothly  and  fit  around 
the  lath  pieces  at  edg<fs.  No  other  finish 
is  necessary,  cither  inside  or  out.  To 


2iri; 


make  building  stiffer  and  support  the 
mortar  against  blows  one  can  put  a  wire 
reinforcement  diagonally  in  the  frame 
spaces,  doubling  the  wire  and  twisting 
tight,  with  a  nail  inserted  at  center  of 
the  span. 

When  I  built  my  henhouse  I  ran  out 


of  sand  and  gravel  for  one  openiug.  and 
I  used  a  yellow  loam  found  near  the  gar¬ 
den  surface.  The  mortar  thus  composed 
was,  of  course,  weak,  but  when  I  let  a 
stick  of  lumber  fall  against  it  all  the 
damage  it  did  was  to  make  a  small  hole, 
which  I  plastered  up,  and  today  the  part 
made  of  the  poor  mortar  seems  to  be  just 
as  serviceable  and  lasting  as  the  really 
hard  cement  mortar.  This  indicates  that 
a  very  lean  mixture  would  answer  every 
purpose,  say  six  or  eight  of  sand  or  gravel 
to  one  of  cement. 

This  mortared  frame  building  is  wind- 
tight  and  rainproof,  and  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  mortar  material  to  cause 
the  house  to  be  cool  enough  to  condense 
moisture,  as  might  be  the  case  with  a 
cement  house  with  thick  walls. 

GEOKGE  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Controlling  Red  Mites 

Is  there  any  way  to  rid  our  chicken 
coop  of  red  mites?  Would  it  help  to 
fumigate  with  sulphur?  We  have  been 
spraying  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but 
they  are  between  the  boards,  so  we  can¬ 
not  reach  them  all  in  that  way.  M.  s. 

It  io  not  ordinarily  at  all  difficult  to 
rid  poultry  houses  of  red  mites,  as  these 
parasites  stay  near  the  perches  of  the 
fowls  and  cluster  in  their  hiding  places 
'"through  the  day,  where  they  may  be  got 
at.  They  may  also  be  found  (behind  nest¬ 
ing  boxes  or  wherever  else  fowls  are  in 
the  habit  of  staying.  Loose  boards, 
cracks  in  or  near  the  perches,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  spaces  beneath  the  ends  of  the 
perches,  where  they  rest  upon  their  sup¬ 
ports,  conceal  these  mites,  and  need  to 
be  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  liquid 
used  to  kill  them.  Any  oil  will  destroy 
these  mites,  and  a  hard  grease,  like  tallow, 
melted  and  painted  upon  the  perches 
while  hot,  will  stay  a  long  time  in  place 
and  repel  the  parasites.  As  a  local  spray 
or  paint,  crude  carbolic  acid,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
kerosene,  will  prove  very  efficacious  in 
destroying  the  mites  and  their  eggs  when 
painted  or  sprayed'  over  their  hiding 
places.  An  occasional  application  of  one 
of  these  liquids  through  the  Summer 
should  keep  the  premises  free  from  red 
mites,  and  with  very  little  trouble  on  the 
part  of  the  caretaker.  There  are  few 
poultry  houses  sufficiently  tight  to  make 
the  use  of  fumigation  practicable,  and  the 


use  of  liquids  has  been  found  preferable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rheumatism  and  Worms 

We  have  a  flock  of  August-hatched 
chicks,  26  in  number.  They  are  afflicted 
in  a  way  that  we  can  neither  determine 
cause  nor  cure.  Some  weeks  ago  one  of 
the  pullets  became  lame.  It  kept  getting 
worse,  the  foot  being  drawn  out  and  back 
until  the  foot  pointed  almost  straight 
back.  The  joints  were  slightly  enlarged. 
The  bird,  of  course,  became  quite  helpless. 
We  killed  it,  and  upon  examination  found 
the  bones  in  the  joints  to  be  rather  rough 
and  brown  in  color.  There  was  an  in¬ 
flamed  condition  along  the  inside  of  the 
upper  or  thigh  joint  of  the  lame  leg.  Upon 
opening  the  gizzard  wo  found  near  its 
center  a  bloody  accumulation,  and  upon 
investigation  found  four  worms  iu  the 
spot,  some  of  them  imbedded  half  way 
into  the  wall  of  the  gizzard.  The  worms 
were  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Two  days  ago  an¬ 
other,  one  of  the  finest  pullets  of  the 
bunch,  showed  soreness  in  its  legs,  and 
today  ib  is  worse.  Their  sleeping  place 
is  well  protected  from  all  exposure  to 
drafts.  When  the  weather  is  rough  they 
are  kept  inside.  Their  feed  is  corn, 
wheat,  bran,  potato  parings  and  other 
vegetables  cooked,  seasoned  and  mixed 
with  bran,  also  a  bought  feed  called  chow¬ 
der.  w.  c.  P. 

Rheumatism  or  worms,  of  both.  Until 
recently,  at  least,  this  trouble  would  have 
been  ascribed  to  rheumatism,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  symptoms,  but  there  is 
an  apparently  well-founded  belief  that 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  legs  is  but  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  intestinal  worms  that  are 
present  in  such  numbers  as  to  disable 
and  perhaps  finally  kill  the  host.  Of  the 
various  worm  remedies  that  have  been 
found  effectual,  spirits  of  oil  of  turpentine 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best. 
This  may  be  administered  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  and  is  most  certainly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  given  by  gently  inserting  a  soft  rub¬ 
ber  catheter  down  the  bird’s  crop  and  in¬ 
jecting  the  turpentine  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  syringe.  Worm  remedies 
should  be  given  “on  an  empty  stomach,” 
and  may  need  to  be  repeated  to  accomplish 
their  object.  As  expelled  worms  are 
quickly  picked  up  from  the  droppings,  no 
cure  can  be  expected  unless  these  drop¬ 
pings  are  kept  from  the  fowls  by  frequent 
cleaning  of  the  droppings  boards.  Rheu¬ 
matism  is  to  be  treated  by  keeping  the 
affected  birds  in  warm,  dry  quarters  and 
giving  plenty  of  green  food  and  skim-milk. 


It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
treat  it  with  drugs,  thugh  salicylate  of 
soda  in  three  to  five-grain  doses  once  daily 
would  probably  help  those  cases  amenable 
to  treatment.  M.  B.  D. 


Everted  Oviduct 

I  have  a  laying  house  44x20  ft.,  shed- 
roof  type.  In  it  I  keep  about  250  S.  O. 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  The  house  ia 
lighted  by  electricity  from  5  a.  m.  I  feed 
boiled  potatoes  in  wet  mash  at  noon,  in 
addition  to  the  dry  mash  before  them  all 
the  time,  and  grain  morning  and  night. 
For  the  last  two  months  they  are  laying 
between  40  or  50  per  cent  daily,  but  I  am 
losing  too  many  birds  from  ruptures; 
have  lost  30  already.  In  house  16x24  ft., 
semi-monitor  type,  I  keep  about  130  pul¬ 
lets  ;  feed  them  the  same  way,  and  they 
lay  just  as  heavily  and  no  trouble  at  all. 
Four  weeks  ago  I  gave  tbein  all  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts.  It  checked  their  laying 
for  a  fev/  days,  but  stopped  the  malady. 
Last  week  I  repeated  the  treatment,  with 
the  result  of  checking  the  laying,  but  not 
remedying  the  trouble  in  the  least.  What 
may  be  the  cause  and  what  can  I  do  to 
prevent  it?  j.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


The  causes  of  eversion  of  the  oviduct 
are  believed  vo  be  inherent  weakness  in 
the  walls  and  ligaments  of  the  parts  ren¬ 
dering  them  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of 
heavy  laying,  together  with  such  exciting 
causes  as  efforts  to  lay  eggs  too  large  for 
ready  passage,  constipation  and  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fecal  masses  in  the  cloaca,  re¬ 
sulting  in  constant  straining  and  final 
eversion.  If  discovered  early,  before  th# 
everted  organ  has  become  lacerated  or 
gangrenous,  the  protruding  tissue  may  be 
carefully  cleaned,  oiled  and  put  back  into 
place.  The  bird  should  be  then  confined 
in  a  quiet  place  and  lightly  fed  upon  lax¬ 
ative  foods  until  recovery.  Unless  treat¬ 
ment  is  instituted  before  other  birds  have 
lacerated  the  parts  or  the  mass  has  be¬ 
come  so  large  and  constricted  as  to  have 
suffered  damage,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  kill  the  fowl.  This  trouble  is 
common  in  well-fed,  heavy-laying  flocks, 
and  I  know  of  no  general  treatment  that 
will  prevent  it  without  at  the  same  time 
checking  egg  production.  It  is  probably 
an  evidence  of  lack  of  constitutional  vig¬ 
or  and  consequent  inability  to  stand  up 
under  forced  feeding  and  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  Constipation  may  be  guarded 
against  by  the  use  of  laxative  foods,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  you  cut  out  the 
boiled  potatoes  now  fed  and  add  linseed 
oilmeal  to  the  dry  mash  in  the  proportion 
of  one-eighth  part,  by  weight.  m.  b.  d. 


to  mm 


Wintet 

YOUR, 
8/C  NOW 

The  CaloriC  Pipeless  Furnace  offers  your  family: 

June-like  warmth  in  every  room  in  coldest  weather — (70° 
guaranteed) — fuel  bills  cut  to  3^2 — unequalled  conve¬ 
nience — clean  rooms — safety — health-protection. 

A  scientific  system  of  heating  homes, 
stores,  churches,  factories — by  natural 
circulation  of  air.  Costs  less  than  stoves 
necessary  to  heat  same  space.  For  old 
buildings  or  new.  No  expensive  in¬ 
stallations.  No  plumbing,  no  pipes  to 
freeze. 

Made  by  largest  manufacturer  of 
warm-air  furnaces  in  the  world.  Over 
100,000  users,  many  in  this  state.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  substitute  for  CaloriC  patented 
triple-casing  which  makes  pipeless  heat¬ 
ing  successful.  This  feature  cannot  be 
had  in  any  other  heating  plant.  Write 
for  CaloriC  Book  or  see  nearest  dealer. 


THE  MONITOR  STOVE  CO. 

(The  Monitor  Family) 

lOl  Years  in  Business 
127  Woodrow  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Branch—  823  Paxton  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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THE' ORIGINAL 'PIPELESS*  FURNACE  TRIPLE'CASING  PATENT 
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Wood  is  Scarce — Coal  is  High 
Build  a  WARM  House 


WITH  the  winter  winds  howling  and  the 
cold  creeping  through  the  thin  weather¬ 
boards,  the  family  in  grandfather’s  boyhood 
hugged  the  stove  a  little  tighter,  while  someone 
fetched  another  armful  of  wood.  But  today, 
firewood  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  cost  of  coal 
climbs  steadily  higher.  The  remedy  is  a  warm 
house — built  of 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  temperature  changes 
and  prevent  dampness.  These  walls  require  no  painting 
and  will  not  burn  or  decay.  The  saving  in  coal  bills, 
upkeep  and  insurance  make  a  Natco  House  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 


Natco  XXX 
Hollow  7  Ha 
used  in  walls 
that  aro 
stuccoed. 


Our  free  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm,”  describes 
Natco  buildings  of  many  types.  Write  for  it  today.' 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1112  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh  Pa. 
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Free  Trade  and  the  Farmer 


We  have  come  to  the  time  when  home 
consumption  of  farm  products  has  practi¬ 
cally  overtaken  production. 

We  are  making  large  importations  of  farm 
products,  grown  on  the  cheap  land  and  by 
the  very  cheao  labor  of  foreign  countries. 

During  the  past  year  we  imported  many 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  This  corn  was  offered  at  from  ten  to 
forty  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the  price 
prevailing  for  our  own  corn,  and  of  course, 
the  price  of  our  corn  dropped  rapidly.  This 
Argentine  corn  competition  will  become 
more  severe  right  along.  In  good  years 
Argentina  produces  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  corn  for  export.  It  is  grown  on 
cheap  land  and  by  the  cheapest  of  cheap 
farm  labor.  The  freight  rates  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  to  our  eastern  coast  are  lower  than 
the  freight  rates  from  the  central  west  to 
our  eastern  coast.  We  cannot  compete  with 
the  Argentine  corn  farmer  and  maintain  our 
American  standard  of  living  on  the  farm. 

We  must  be  protected 

Our  live  stock  industry  is  confronted  with  the 
same  peril.  Argentina  and  other  South  American 
countries  {ire  large  meat  producers.  Our  big  pack¬ 
ing  companies  have  built  packing  houses  down 
there.  A  government  officer  under  the  present 
Democratic  administration  indicated  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  fixing  tip  refrigerator  ships  to  bring  in 
chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine  and  thus  “reduce 
the  cost  of  living.”  And  this  at  a  time  when  the 
beef  producers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
losing  as  much  as  $75  per  head  on  the  steers  they 
have  fattened! 

Our  importations  of  vegetable  oils  have  in¬ 
creased  alarmingly.  During  the  past  year  we  im¬ 
ported  cocoanut  oil,  copra,  and  soy  bean  oil  in  an 
amount  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  our  an¬ 
nual  lard  production.  These  oils  are  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  lard  and  butter.  What  will  happen  to 
our  hog  industry  and  our  dairy  industry  if  this 
sort  of  thing  is  permitted  to  go  on? 

During  the  past  year  we  imported  more  than 
twice  the  normal  amount  of  wool.  You  know 
"  hat  happened  to  the  price.  In  July,  1920,  wool 


was  43  per  cent  lower  in  price  than  in  July,  1919, 
while  clothing  was  12.4  per  cent  higher.  Because 
of  this  foreign  competition,  wool  is  selling  now — 
when  it  can  be  sold  at  all — for  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  and  our  wool  growers  have 
been  obliged  to  form  a  pool  and  borrow  money  at 
high  interest  rates  to  hold  the  wool  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to  avoid  ruin. 

The  people  lose  millions 

Heavy  importations  of  frozen  New  Zealand 
mutton  and  of  foreign  meats  and  hides  during  the 
past  six  months  have  caused  American  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  fruit  industry  of  California  is  suffering 
severely.  It  is  almost  ruined. 

Our  great  dairy  industry  is  threatened. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

The  Democratic  party  says  NOTHING.  The 
Democratic  national  platform  reaffirms  its  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  That 
means  that  the  American  market  will  continue 
wide  open  to  the  farmers  of  foreign  countries  who 
live  on  cheap  land,  under  pioneer  conditions,  who 
employ  the  cheapest  of  labor,  and  who,  since 
shipping  has  been  resumed,  are  in  position  to 
compete  with  our  farmers. 

The  Democratic  attitude 

The  Democrats  don’t  care  what  happens  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  They  never  have 
cared.  They  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  to  the  limit  and  not  “bother 
his  head  about  the  cost  of  production,”  as  a  prom¬ 
inent  Democrat  official  said  during  the  war. 

The  American  farmer  was  urged  to  produce 
grains  and  meats  to  the  limit.  He  was  assured 
that  he  would  get  a  fair  price  for  everything  he 
could  grow.  But  after  all  their  promises  to  the 
farmers  the  Democrats  have  systematically  en¬ 
couraged  these  foreign  importations  of  grains  and 
meats  and  vegetable  oils  and  wool  for  the  express 
purpose  of  beating  down  prices  of  our  home¬ 
grown  products. 

After  all  their  promises  the  Democrats  have 
conducted  repeated  price  drives  to  beat  down 
prices  of  American  farm  products.  And  mean¬ 
while  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  to  the  consumer 
were  permitted  to  advance  unchecked. 


And  now  the  Democrats  propose  to  continue 
their  betrayal  of  the  American  farmer  by  throw¬ 
ing  our  home  market  open  to  the  farmers  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  who  have  much  cheaper  land  and 
cheaper  labor  and  a  far  lower  standard  of  living. 

The  Republican  way 

The  Republicans  have  a  different  answer  for 
this  problem.  They  promised  in  their  national 
platform:  “Revision  of  the  tariff  as  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  a  home  market  for  American 
labor,  AGRICULTURE,  and  industries.” 

And  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  in  his  great  speech  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  said: 

“The  farmer  must  be  protected  from  unfair 
competition,  from  those  countries  where  agricul¬ 
ture  is  still  being  exploited  and  where  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  on  the  farm  are  lower  than  here. 
We  have  asked  for  higher  American  standards. 
Let  us  maintain  them.  *  *  *  So  long  as  America 
can  produce  the  food  we  need,  I  am  in  favor  of 
buying  from  America  first.” 

A  business  proposition 

We  have  come  to  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  American  agriculture.  A  mistake  now 
cannot  be  repaired.  You  cannot  afford  to  make 
that  mistake.  You  cannot  afford  it  on  your  own 
account.  You  cannot  afford  it  for  the  sake  of 
those  fine  boys  and  girls  who  soon  must  take  your 
places  on  the  farm. 

A  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  this  year  is  a 
vote  in  favor  of  a  sound,  constructive  national 
agricultural  policy,  that  will  protect  our  farmers 
against  unfair  foreign  competition,  that  will  in¬ 
sure  them,  as  Warren  G.  Harding  said  recently: 
“A  fair  return  on  invested  capital,  a  fair  wage  for 
the  labor  which  goes  into  the  crops,  and  enough 
in  addition  to  enable  the  farmer  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  his  soil  and  insure  against  natural 
hazards.  *  *  *  Prices  which  will  insure  to  the 

farmer  and  his  family  both  financial  rewards  and 
educational,  social  and  religious  living  conditions 
fairly  comparable  to  those  offered  by  the  cities.” 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  have  been  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  in  times  past.  Every 
man  and  woman  interested  in  the  farm  will  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  this  year. 

Republican  National  Committee 
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There’s  Nothing  So  Dark  as  the 
Inside  of  a  Cow  Unless — 

it’s  the  inside  of  a  bag  of  feed. 

Look  at  feeds— they  all  appear 
alike  and  you  can’t  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  them. 

Analyses  and  names  don’t 
deliver  the  goods. 

The  only  proof  of  a  cow  or 
a  feed  is  in  the  milk  pail. 

Unicorn  has  been  proved  by 
scores  of  Testing  Association 
winners  to  be  the  greatest  milk 
and  largest  profit  producer. 


DAIRY  RAT, 


guaranteed  analysis 

PROTEIN  24%  FAT  4-5% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50%  FIBRE  10% 
mpd.  by 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND, 


48 


Porter  County,  Indiana,  Cow 
Testing  Association  reports 
Morgan  Brothers  led  all  herds 
for  August,  1920.  Their  19  cows 
averaged  40.3  lbs.  fat  and  are 
fed  Unicom  Dairy  Ration  the 
year  round. 


If  it  is  profits  you  want,  then 
feed  Unicorn. 

Forget  the  price  and  look  at 
the  profits. 

Chapin  &  Company 

Chicago 


“LITTLE  THINGS” 

That  Guarantee  Little  Trouble 
and  Little  Expense 

Besides  the  supreme  United  States  qualities 
of  close  skimming,  easy  turning  and  easy 
cleaning — features  of  which  the  owner  is  con¬ 
scious  in  every-day  use — here  are  a  few  of  the 
construction  details  that  stamp  the  United 
States  Cream  Separator  as  a  fine,  long-lived, 
finished  mechanism: 

One-piece  sanitary  frame — easy  to  clean;  heavy 
enough  to  prevent  excessive  vibration. 

All  gears  enclosed  ;  no  wear  from  grit  and  dust. 

Automatic  oil-splash  system — introduced  by  the 
United  States ;  imitated  by  others. 

Low  and  most  practical-shaped  supply  can. 
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s 


STATE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WITH  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWL 


These  and  many  other  superiorities  guarantee 
freedom  from  disappointment  and  frequent  repairs. 

Write  for  catalog  and  convince  yourself  that  your 
next  separator  is  to  be  a  United  States. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

New  York  City 
277  Broadway 


Chicago,  Ill. 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Yearlings 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  the  best  mix¬ 
tures  of  grains  to  feed  yearling  calves  for 
the  Winter.  I  have  second  crop  for  hav 
Timothy  herd’s  grass  and  witch  grass 
-■  ''  hat  would  be  the  best  dry  mash  mix¬ 
ture  for  pullets  all  ready  to  start  laving1' 

New  Hampshire.  c.  r.  s 

1.  A  ratiou  suitable  for  feeding  year¬ 
ling  calves  could  be  made  up  as  follows: 
200  lbs.  of  hominy  meal,  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

If  corn  or  barley  are  accessible  and 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost  than  hominy, 
cither  might  replace  the  hominy.  Like¬ 
wise  if  gluten  meal  can  be  obtained  at  a 
lower  cost  per  ton  than  oilmeal.  it  should 
serve  as  a  source  of  protein.  Under 
average  conditions,  however,  we  prefer 
oilmeal  to  either  cottonseed  meal  or  glu¬ 
ten  meal  for  feeding  young  calves  during 
the  Winter.  It  is  unfortunate  that  you 
do  not  have  some  legume  hay  available 
for  feeding  these  young  animals.  Second 
cutting  Timothy  mixed  with  herd’s  grass 
or  witch,  grass  is  preferable  to  the  first 
cutting  of  a  similar  mixture,  but  does  not 
provide  as  much  as  or  mineral  matter  as 
do  those  roughages  classified  as  legumes. 

2.  The  following  dry  mash  is  well  suit¬ 
ed  for  poultry  during  the  Winter :  Wheat 
bran.  200  lbs.;  wheat  middlings.  200  lbs.; 
ground  oats.  200  lbs. ;  cornmeal.  100  lbs. ; 
gluten  meal.  100  lbs. ;  meat  scrap.  100 
lbs. ;  Alfalfa  meal.  100  lbs.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  Alfalfa  meal.  10  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  should  be  added  to  the  combi¬ 
nation.  Iu  addition  to  the  dry  mash  n 
scratch  feed  consisting  of  whole  wheat  and 
clipped  oats,  or  cracked  corn  and  whole 
buckwheat,  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
should  be  provided. 


Feeding  Stunted  Pig 

I  have  a  runt  pig  given  to  me.  and 
would  like  to  know  what  and  how  to  feed 
grow  faster.  He  is 
old,  weighs  less  than 
do  in  the  same  litter, 
taken  from  the  litter 
cough,  which  I  do  not 
had  before  or  not.  I 


him  to  make  him 
about  five  months 
half  the  other  pigs 
Since  the  pig  was 
lie  seems  to  have  a 
know  whether  he 


have  plenty  of  corn,  skim-milk  and  green 
fodder  which  I  give  him.  e.  a.  j. 

New  York. 

I  doubt  if  it  ever  pays  to  bother  with 
a  runty  pig.  even  though  acquired  as  a 
gift.  If  the  pig  is  five  months  old  it 
ought  to  weigh  150  lbs.,  and  the  chances 
are  from  your  description  that  it  does  not 
weigh  50  lbs.  If  he  will  not  respond  to 
the  ration  that  you  are  feeding,  viz., 
shelled  corn,  skim-milk  and  green  fodder, 
he  would  not  respond  to  any  other  com¬ 
bination  that  might  be  suggested.  The 
persistent  coughing  may  be  due  to  an  in¬ 
fection  known  as  lung  worm,  or  he  may 
be  tubercular.  Make  sure  that  he  is  not 
infested  with  external  parasites,  and  if 
lice  are  annoying  him  saturate  a  brush 
or  woolen  cloth  with  crude  oil  and  go 
over  his  body  thoroughly.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  would  be  money  ahead 
in  case  you  either  sold  or  butchered  this 
pig.  and  fed  your  skim-milk  and  corn  to 
a  healthy,  vigorous  specimen. 


Tomatoes  for  Live  Stock 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y..  aud 
would  like  a  little  advice  about  feeding 
tomatoes  to  hogs  and  cows.  As  we  have 
1*4  acres  and  no  market  for  them,  we 
thought  of  feeding  them  to  our  cows, 
which  are  grade  Guernseys  and  due  to 
calve  in  early  Winter.  We  have  two 
sows  in  pig  to  farrow  this  Fall.  Would 
the  tomatoes  be  injurious  to  them,  and 
how  large  quantities  could  they  be  safely 
fed?  A.  L.  H. 

Delaware. 

Tomatoes  would  yield  very  little  feed¬ 
ing  value  for  either  cows  or  hogs  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  acidity  aud  high  water 
content.  They  would  not  be  very  palat¬ 
able  for  cows  and,  as  you  know,  their 
keeping  qualities  are  very  poor.  1  hey 
could  he  fed  to  your  hogs  without  evil 
results,  although  1  am  doubtful  of  the 
amount  of  gain  that  would  result  Irmu 
their  use.  We  have  never  fed  tomatoes 
and  can  find  no  record  of  them  having 
been  fed;  hence  experience  is  the 
guide  that  will  reveal  the  facts, 
them  and  report  results. 


only 

Try 


Bakhkk  (after  cutting  the  customers 
hair):  “How  is  this?  Does  it  suit 
vou?"  Absent -minded  Professor:  xoiive 
cut  it  too  short !  A  little  longer,  please. 
— Boston  Globs. 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

About  the  only  thing  in  the  produce 
list  that  is  higher  is  eggs.  Producers, 
some  of  whom  got  their  pullets  to  laying 
early  in  October,  have  set  their  calcula¬ 
tions  on  getting  $1.25  a  dozen  by  Decem¬ 
ber.  Butter  edges  up  slowly,  but  poultry 
and  all  vegetables  but  high  grade  are 
weak. 

BUTTER — CnEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  54  to  65c; 
dairy,  54  to  00c;  crocks,  47  to  5Sc;  com¬ 
mon,  42  to  43c.  Cheese,  slow ;  daisies 
and  brick,  30  to  31c;  flats,  29  to  30c; 
longhorns,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  higher  on 
light  receipts;  hennery.  75  to  84c;  State 
and  Western  candled,  63  to  70c;  storage, 
53  to  66c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  light  receipts,  but 
weak.  Turkey,  56  to  57c ;  fowl,  29  to 
43c;  broilers,  43  to  45c;  old  roosters,  29 
to  30c;  ducks,  40  to  42c;  geese,  30  to 
32c.  Live  poultry,  weak.  Fowl,  24  to 
32e;  broilers,  32  to  34c;  old  roosters,  21 
to  24c ;  ducks,  33  to  3Sc ;  geese,  26  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Applee,  firm  for  fancy ;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Strawberry,  Alexander, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Wolf  River,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Maiden  Blush,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes, 
easier ;  good  to  fancy,  white,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.40;  seconds,  70c  to  $1;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $5  to  $5.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  Kidney,  cwt..  $12.50  to 
$14 ;  marrow,  $10  50  to  $11 ;  pea  and 
medium,  $7  to  $7.25.  Onions,  weak ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.30 ;  State,  cwt., 
$1.65  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.15  to 
$2.25. 

PEACnES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady ;  fancy  yellow,  1/3  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  common,  30  to  40c.  Melons,  * 
firm  ;  cantaloupes,  flats.  75c  to  $1 ;  honey- 
dews,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  GRAPES 

Pears,  steady;  choice,  bu..  $1  to  $2.50; 
common,  75c  to  $1.50.  Plums,  steady ; 
fancy,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  common,  75c  to  $1. 
Prunes,  moderate  trade ;  fancy,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.  Quinces,  N.  Y.  State,  orange,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25.  Grapes,  active,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  black,  20-lb.  box,  $1.20  to  $1.30; 
white,  $1.10  to  $1.20.  California  Mala¬ 
gas,  lb.,  retail,  15  to  18c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady,  fair  demand.  String 
beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  beets,  50  to  85c; 
carrots,  50c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower.  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  cucumbers,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  50c  to  $1:  peppers,  $1  to  $1  50; 
spinach,  75c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  50  to  65c; 
squash,  Winter,  60  to  75c;  Summer,  49  to 
50c ;  tomatoes,  80  to  $1.20 ;  turnips,  white. 
50  to  75c;  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25;  corn,  doz. 
ears,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $2  to 
$3 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  40c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c ;  radishes,  20  to 
30c;  celery,  doz.-stalk  bunch,  30  to  65c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb,  38  to  40c; 
dark,  34  to  36c;  maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  30  to  3Sc;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 

$2,50. 

PEED 

Hay,  light  supply  and  demand ;  bulk 
Timothy,  ton,  $36  to  $38;  clover,  mixed, 
$34  to  $36;  wheat  bran,  much  lower,  ton, 
car  lots,  $35.30;  middlings,  $38.30;  Red 
dog,  $70  30 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $54.25 ;  oil 
meal,  $59.50;  hominy,  $47.50;  gluten, 
$51.25;  oat  feed,  $23.50;  rye  middlings, 
$41.50,  j.  w.  C. 


red  marrow.  $9 ;  white  marrow,  $7.50 ; 
red  and  white  kidney,  $11;  pea,  $4.50; 
yelloweye,  $7.50;  Imperials,  $8. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  10c; 
cows  and,  heifers,  No.  1,  11c-  No.  2,  10c; 
bulls  and  stags,  10c ;  horsehides,  each,  $5 
to  $6;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  25  to 
30c ;  fine  fleece,  30  to  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  12c;  medium, 
lb.,  9c;  lamb,  yearling,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
live  pigs,  small,  each,  $5;  pork,  lb.,  20 
to  22c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  22c;  common, 
19c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed, 
60  to  65c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  35  to  36e; 
dressed,  60  to  65c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c; 
dressed,  54  to  60c ;  butter,  lb.,  70  to  80c ; 
eggs,  75  to  80c;  duck  eggs,  90c;  honey, 
lb.,  40c ;  per  cap,  35  to  40c ;  extracted, 
qt.,  $1. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  peaches,  bu., 
$2;  citrons,  each,  20c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50; 
plums,  bu.,  $2;  prunes,  bu.,  $2.50;  canta¬ 
loupes,  crate,  50c  to  $2.50;  each,  5  to 
20c;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1;  grapes,  lb.,  7 
to  9c;  quinces,  bu.,  $3.50;  watermelons, 
doz.,  $2 ;  each,  10  to  15c ;  chestnuts,  lb., 
30c;  cider,  gal.,  25  to  30c. 

Beans,  lima,  bu.,  $3;  dry,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  30c;  per  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  45  to  60c; 
red,  per  doz.,  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2; 
corn,  doz.,  18  to  25c;  celery  hearts,  doz., 
75c  to  $1;  stalks,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  pickles,  per  10O, 
75c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic, 
lb.,  30c;  eggplant,  doz.,  $2;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz., 
5c;  onions.  Silverskins,  bu.,  $2.50;  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2.75 ;  pumpkins,  each,  5  to  15c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  romaine, 
bunch,  5c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
sage,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  bu.,  65c  to  75c;  Swiss  chard, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  tomtatoes,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  65c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37 ;  hay.  No.  1, 
$37;  No.  2,  $35;  No.  3,  $30  f  Timothy, 
$35 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18. 

JOnNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  36c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  side  pork, 
lb.,  28c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  38c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  23c ;  sausage,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  40c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  hamburg, 
lb..  20c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c;  dressed,  lb.,  42c; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  38c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  35c ;  turkeys,  live  lb.,  50c ; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  dressed,  30c. 

Butter,  lb.,  64c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  cheese,  lb., 
35c;  p;mento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
eggs,  65c;  duck  eggs,  doz..  68c. 

Fruit,  apples,  peck,  25c;  pears,  peck, 
55c;  Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $1.75;  plums, 
qt..  8c;  peaches,  bu.,  $3.50. 

Beane,  lb.,  10c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c; 
cabbage,  lb..  2c;  celery,  bunch,  10c; 
onions,  bunch,  5c ;  per  peck,  60c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.10;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  20c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c;  squash,  lb.,  2c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1;  honey,  lb.,  35c; 
extracted,  28c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c; 
vinegar,  gal.,  45c. 


'  FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $5  to  $8.50 
box;  grapefruit,  $6  to  $7  box;  Honey 
Dews,  $2.75  to  $3;  pears,  $1.50  to  $4 
bu. ;  peaches,  $2  to  $3  bu.  basket ;  grapes, 
pony  basket,  25  to  30c;  plums,  15  to 
2;:>c  per  6-lb.  basket ;  cranberries,  $2.25 
to  $2.75  crate,  $6  to  $8  bbl. ;  quinces  $3 
to  $3.25  bu.  basket. 

HAY 

Per  ton;  No.  1  timothy,  $42  to  $43; 
No.  2  Timotohy,  $37  to  $39;  No.  1 
Eastern,  $37  to  $39;  No.  2  Eastern,  $33 
to  $35 ;  No.  3  hay,  $29  to  $30 ;  clover 
mixed,  $28  to  $37 ;  fine  hay,  $28  to  $29. 
Rye  straw,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat  straw,  $16  to 

*pl  i  • 

ONIONS 

in£?,nn?eticut  vaIIey’  |l-65  to  $1.75  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives,  $1  to  $1.25  bu  box,' 
kpamsh,  $5  case. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BOCHESTER 

Dresed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  18  to  25c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  20c ;  hindquarters, 
25  to  30c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  22c ; 
heavy,  18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  28  to 
30c;  yearling  lambs,  24  to  26c;  mutton, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  veal  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Fowls,  live.  35c ;  roosters,  live,  lb.,  22c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  ducks,  live, 
lb..  28  to  30c;  eggs,  65  to  70c. 

Beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  beans,  butter, 
14-qt.  basket,  60  to  75c;  green,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  60  to  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  cabbage,  doz.,  45  to  60c;  carrots, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  60 
to  75c;  eggplant,  per  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
lima  beans,  lb.,  2o  to  30c;  lettuce,  head, 
per  doz.,  00  to  75c;  mint,  green,  per  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  75 
to  90c:  pickles,  small,  per  100,  35  to  45c; 
dill,  per  100,  90c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  green, 
per  basket,  45  to  50c;  red,  peck,  50  to 
hoc:  potatoes.  ba„  $1  to  $1125:  parsnips, 
14-qt  basket,  50  to  60e;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  18c:  pumpkins,  doz.,  70c 
to  $1 ;  sweet  corn,  evergreen,  doz.  IS  to 
spinach.  bu„  50  to  60c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  21/>c ;  turnips,  bu., 
We  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  ripe,  per  basket,  30 
to  35c;  green,  per  basket,  25  to  30c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  seconds, 
per  basket,  20  to  25c;  crabapples,  14-qt. 

to  75c;  grapes,  14-qt  basket, 
$l  (>0  to  $1.75;  per  lb.,  7  to  9c;  musk- 
me  Ion  s,  d  °z . .  50e  to  $2 ;  peaches,  basket, 

to  8;>e;  seconds.  pet*basket,  40  to  50c; 
?*a*i  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes,  German, 
14-qt.  basket,  60  to  75c;  quinces,  14-qt. 

75c  to  $1;  elderberries,  basket, 
bO  to  60c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  $4.50 ; 


BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs,  60  to 
6014c ;  ash,  extras,  5914  to  60c;  boxes 
and  prints,  62  to  6214c;  firsts,  52  to  59c; 
seconds,  47  to  51c;  dairy  butter.  4S  to 
52c;  ladles,  41  to  45c;  renovated,  51 
to  5114  c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  94  to  95c ; 
Eastern  extras,  80  to  82c;  Western  ex¬ 
tras;  74  to  76c;  Western  extra  firsts, 
66  to  6Sc;  Western  firsts,  60  to  64e; 
storage  extras,  5514  to  56c ;  storage  firsts, 
53  to  55c. 

POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c,  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c;  broilers,  43  to  45c; 
roasting  chickens,  large,  48  to  52c;  me¬ 
dium  and  small,  38  to  40c ;  squabs.  $5  to 
$6  doz;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4;  Western 
dry-packed  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c ;  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  41c ;  small,  32  to  36c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  45  to  48c ;  roasting  chickens,  large, 
44  to  46c;  medium  and  small,  38  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  35  to  36c ;  chickens,  33  to  35c ; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  on 
traack;  sweet  potatoes,  Eastern  shore, 
$4u75  to  $5  bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  75c  to  $1.25  bbl.;  celery, 
white,  $1  to  $1.25  doz. ;  cucumbers,  $3 
to  $8  bu.  box;  tomatoes,  $2  to  $7  bu. 
box;  squash,  marrow.  $1.75  to  $2.25 
bbl. ;  Bay  State,  3  to  3%c  lb. ;  string 
beaus,  $1  to  $2.50  bu.  box;  beets,  $1.25 
to  $1.75  bu  box;  carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
bu.  box  ;  shell  beans.  $1.50  to  $3  bu.  box ; 
turnips.  $1  to  $1  50  bu.  box ;  Cape,  $2.50 
to  $2.75  bag ;  peppers.  50  to  65c  basket  ; 
parsnips,  $2  to  $2.50  bu ;  radishes,  50 
to  75c;  cauliflower.  $1  to  $2  bu.  box; 
brussels  sprouts,  10  to  12c  qt. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

.  Fresh,  solid-packed  creamerv,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  59  to  61c,  the  latter 
lor  jobbing  _sales ;  extras,  58c ;  extra 
krsk3,  '{2  to  5jc ;  firsts,  50  to  54c ;  sec¬ 
onds,  45  to  47c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy,  60  to  62c;  common  to  good,  52 
to  59c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  42  to 
44c;  packing  stock,  37  to  40c ;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
y<>.  t(>._09c ;  good  to  choice,  58  to  65c ; 
fair,  o o  to  o7c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  firsts,  66  to  67c  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts,  65e  per  doz.;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  59  to  63c;  Western,  extra 
firsts,  65  to  67c;  do.,  firsts.  61  to  64c; 
do.,  seconds,  52  to  57c;  inferior  lots 
lower;  fancy,  carefully-selected,  candled 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  77  to  78c,  and  fair 
to  choice  at  69  to  76c  per  doz. 

live  poultry 

^Fowls,  via  express — Fine  heavv,  35  to 
3<c;  exceptional  lots  higher;  light  to 
medium,  30  to  32c.  Fowls,  heavv,  via 
freight,  in  carload  lots.  31  to  33c ;  White 
Leghorn  fowls.  28  to  SOc;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  fancy  yellow-skinned,  2S  to  30e; 
exceptional  lots  higher;  Spring  chickens, 
common  to  good.  25  to  27e;  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens,  25  to  SOc ;  old  roosters.  23 
oo“4cA/lucks>  old-  30  to  32c;  do..  Spring, 
32  to  o4c ;  pigeons,  per  pair,  35  to  40c. 

dressed  poultry 

Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  in 
boxes,  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  43c ;  weighing  4  lbs.,  42c ;  weigh¬ 
ts'  3%  lbs..  37  to  38c;  weighing  3  lbs., 
oo  to  ooc.  r  owls,  fresh -killed,  iu  barrels, 
dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece, 
42c;  weighing  3%  lbs.,  35  to  36c ;  weigh¬ 
ts  .>  lbs.  and  under,  30  to  34e.  Broilers, 
Western,  dry-picked,  weighing  1 %  to  2 
lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c ;  broilers,  Western, 
smaller  sizes,  41  to  42e;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  W  estern,  weighing  314  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  40  to  41c;  fryers,  Western,  weigh¬ 
ing  2%  to  3  lbs.  apiece.  36  to  38c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
4o  to  47c ;  exceptional  lots  higher ;  broil¬ 
ers,  nearby,  smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  2Se;  South- 
ern,  26  to  27c;  Spring  ducks,  Long 
Island,  3Sc. 

Eruits 

Apples,  per  basket — Extra  fancy  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  average,  25c  to  $1.  Apples,  per 
barrel — Extra  fancy.  $5.50  to  $S ;  aver¬ 
age.  $2.50  to  $5.  Quinces,  per  bbl..  $4 
to  $7.50.  Oranges,  per  box,  $3  to  $8.25. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl..  $7  50  to 
$8.50;  do.,  do.,  per  crate.  $2.50  to  $3. 
Peaches,  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Pears, 
per  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.50.  Grapes,  per  pony 
bskt.,  22  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. 
—No.  1,  75  to  90c ;  No.  2,  40  to  50c. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. — 
No.  1,  75c  to  $1 ;  No.  2,  30  to  50c.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.75. 
Cabbage,  domestic,  per  ton,  $12  to  $14. 
Onions,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  40  to  60c. 
Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bskt.,  25c  to  $1  25. 
Lima  beans,  per  hamper,  $2  to  84.50. 
Corn,  per  100  ears,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Beets, 
nearby,  per  100  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay — No.  2,  $31  to  $32;  No. 
3,  $27  to  $29 ;  samples,  $23  to  $25 ;  no 
grade,  $1S  to  $21.  Clover-mixed  hay — 
Light  mixed,  $29  to  $30;  No.  1  mixed, 
$27  to  $2S.  Straw — No.  1  straight  rye, 
$20  50  to  $21;  No.  2  straight  rye,  $19  to 
81950;  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $17  to  $18; 
No.  2  tangled  rye.  $16.50  to  $17;  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $16.50  to  $17;  No.  2  wheat 
6traw,  $16. 

BRAN 

Carlots,  '  ineluding  soft  Winter  bran. 
Western,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton,  $42 
to  $43 ;  Spring  bran,  per  ton,  iu  100-lb. 
sacks,  $41  to  $42. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  15,  1920 
Milk 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  foi 
October,  $3.65  per  100  lbs,  for  3  per  cen 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  tin 
city,  with  4c  per  100  lbs.  additional  foi 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3 


Prices 


Butter 

The  market  is  3  to  4  cents  lower  on 
practically  all  grades,  owing  to  slack  buy¬ 
ing  and  large  supplies.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable  stock  on  hand  from  Europe  and 
Argentina.  Representatives  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  butter  industry  have  been  looking 
over  the  possibilities  of  extending  their 
trade  here,  as  the  Danish  output  is 
rapidly  increasing.  They  claim  that  they 
can  put  20,000  to  25,000  casks  of  112 
pounds  per  week  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  next  year.  This  is  mainly 
high-scoring  butter,  running  low  in 
moisture. 


Creamery,  fancyilb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

City  made . 

® 

@ 

@ 

@ 

60)4 

59*13 

47 

41 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

59 

Common  to  good 

& 

53 

Paoklng  Stock . 

& 

37 

cheese 

Interior  markets,  both  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  are  lower,  and  business  here 
weak,  with  but  little  speculative  buying. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  make .  28)4®  29 

Good  to  choice .  27  @  28 

Skims,  best . . . . .  J8  @  19 

Fair  to  good .  n  @ 


EGGS 

Receipts  of  high  grade  nearby  are  very 
small,  and  prices  again  advanced,  with  a 
wide  range  between  white  and  brown 
hennery.  Medium  grades  are  moving 
slowly. 


White,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fanoy .  10O  @  103 

Medium  to  good .  85  ®  95 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  80  @  84 

Common  to  good .  64  @  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  94  <<j  97 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  65  @  71 

Lower  grades .  45  @  50 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . . . .  . . 

Balls  . ,? . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


.  8  00  @16  50 
.  5  50  @  7  50 
3  00  @  7  75 
.14  00  @2100 
•  8  00  @12  00 
.15  00  @17  00 
.  3  00  @  6  50 
.10  00  @13  50 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb, 

46 

40 

36 

26 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . 

@  44 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

35 

4  00 

Squabs,  doz . 

BEANS. 

@10  00 

Marrow,  100  lb*... . , 

9  50 

5  75 

6  50 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

@  7  00 

Fruits 

Apples,  bbl . 

bu.  bkt . 

. . . 

3  00 
75 
300 

1  50 

@10  00 
@  0  00 

Pears,  bbl . 

bu,  bkt . 

.  ••• 

@10  00 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Peaches,  bu.  bkt..., 

. . 

5  00 

1  50 

1  25 
25 

1  75 

1  25 

1  50 

8 

@9  50 
@5  00 
@  2  00 
@  40 

@  3  25 
@  1  65 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt.... 

bu.  bkt . . . 

Grapes,  18-lb.  bkt.. 
8-t  11  crate . 

•••  ••••  *•«••••••• 

•••••*  ••••  ««•••••• 

Bulk,  lb . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  165  lbs 
Jersey,  150  lbs . 

.4  25 

@  4  75 

@  £  nf) 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

3  50 

1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

@  1  85 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . .  5 

Beets,  100  bunches .  "  2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  so 


@  251 

©  4  00 


Carrots,  100  bunches . 

@  4  00 

@  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

@150 
@  150 

s  no 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate....  . 

.  1  00 

3  pk  box . 

@  2  50 
®  1  50 
@  3  GO 
@  3  00 
©  1  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches.. . 

String  Beans-,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Romaine,  bu . 

.  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

25 

@  5(i 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby.  1  00 . 

@  i  50 
@  3  50 
@  4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton . 

No.  2 . 

37  00 

34  00 

@38  00 

No.  3 . 

29  00 

.25  00 
25  00 

Shipping . . . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Straw,  Kje . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

@28  00 
@35  00 
@>26  00 
@20  00 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted  :  Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  $2.41 ;  corn. 
No.  2,  yellow,  $1.19;  oats.  No.  2,  white, 
66c;  rye,  $1.88;  barley,  $1.10. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . $06 

Fair  to  good .  .60 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled.  Grade  A. . . . . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint . 

Cheese,  lb . . 45 

Eggs — Best  . DU) 

Fair  to  good . 65 

Fowls  . . 48 

Chickens  . 50 

Bacon — Best  .  ’55 

Average  grades . 85 

Lamb  chops  . 50 

Roasting  beef . 45 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . 02% 

Peaches,  3-qt.  basket . 40 

Lettuce,  head  . it) 

Cabbage,  head  . 10 

Apples,  choice,  doz . 50 

Grapes,  S-lb.  basket . 35 

Quinces,  doz . 75 

Plums,  S-lb.  bskt . . . 70 


to  $.68 
to  .65 
.14 
.21 
.2S 
.30 
to  .50 
to  1.15 
to  .90 
to  .52 
to  .60 
to  .57 
to  .45 
to  .65 
to  .50 
to  .03 
to  .45 
to  .15 
to  .12 
to  .75 
to  .45 
to  1.00 
to  .75 
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LUMBER  MILL  WHOLESALER  JOBBER  DEALER  FARMER 


The  Lumber  Middlemen 


Every  extra  handling  of  material  means  added  cost 
to  you  but  not  added  value. 

Eliminate  middlemen’s  profits — bank  the  money  you 
save,  or  build  a  bigger,  better  place.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Bennett  Wholesale  Yards — the  wisest  way  to 
buy  lumber  today.  Get  the 


Bennett  Barga’n  B°°K 


Read  how  the  Bennett  Plan  keeps 
prices  away  down  low,  and  quality 
away  up  high — 

How  you  get  guaranteed,  brand  new, 
bright,  clean  stock  from  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  lumber  markets — 

How  your  goods  are  shipped  a  few 
hours  after  receipt  of  your  order — 


with  shipping  facilities  unequalled  in 
their  power  to  save  you  money. 

Get  all  the  details  of  how  you  can  be 
served  better,  quicker,  more  satis¬ 
factorily  by  the  Bennett  Plan  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Get 
this  valuable  book — FREE.  Fill  in 
and  send  the  coupon — TODAY. 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

"Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials ” 

1 1  SO  Main  Street,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

1  ISO  Main  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 


Send  immediately  “Bennett  Bargain  Book”  115  to 


Name 


P.  O. 


.  State . 


P.  O.  Box 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

Does  the  Work  of  Ten  Men— r0  Cost 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  outfit  run 

by  gasoline  engine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of  wood  a 
day— fells  trees— makes  ties— runs  machinery.  One 
man  or  a  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy  to  operate,  easy 
to  move.  Engine  can  be  used  for  other  farm  work 
when  not  sawing  for  yourself  or  neighbors. 

PHILLIPS  ONE-MAN  DRAG  SAW 

Fast  m  ney-maker  and  big  labor  saver.  Work  any¬ 
where  in  any  weather.  Simply  send  name — a  post 
card  will  do — for  free  folder  and  special  piices. 

PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  MFG.  CO. 

826  Phillips  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price* 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  ♦or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  XT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Olde.t  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America—  Estab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MINERAL1 


muss 


over 


HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3.25  Boy  jruaranteed  to  srive  eatisfactlon  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


[! - - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

easily  save  one-third  on  high  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  30  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Aide  Dinrocfinn  Milkoline  hasabaseof 
fllUi  UiytMlUU  pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  ZVa  lbs.  a 
head  per  day. 

University  Tested 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.67% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y„ 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Cal.  i n  condensed 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  Bour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  d«  not  come  near  it.  The  pricea  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.60;  10  gal.  $12.50;  15  gal. 
$16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.50. 

9  A  flav  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
«u  Vaj  It  Aal  for  30  days — if  not  satis¬ 


fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  Bole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  “How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market”  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do. 


BIG  BOOK  FREE! 


Simply  send  name  and 
address— a  card  will  do, 


and  we'll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 


MILKOLINE  MFG.  GO 


447  Croamory  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Anderson  &  Scofield.  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Bitter  Milk 

I  have  n  cow  that  gives  bitter  milk. 
Thinking  it  may  be  caused  by  weeds,  I 
tied  her  so  as  to  get  nothing  but  clover, 
yet  the  milk  is  bitter.  She  gets  nothing 
but  grass.  What  might  be  the  cause? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  A.  K. 

Bacteria  in  the  milk  or  utensils  may 
he  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  and  for 
that  reason  you  should  carefully  cleanse, 
scald  and  sun-dry  the  vessels.  Also  set 
a  sample  of  milk  from  each  quarter  of 
the  udder  in  separate  sterilized  vessels 
to  determine  if  all  of  the  quarters  give 
normal  milk.  One  quarter  may  be  giving 
gargety  milk,  and  if  so  that  would  be 
likely  to  affect  all  of  the  milk.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  we  should  advise  you  to 
give  the  cow  a  pound  dose  of  Glauber 
salts  dissolved  iu  three  pints  of  warm 
water,  adding  a  cupful  of  blackstrap 
molasses.  Administer  this  very  slowly 
and  carefully  from  a  long-nocked  bottle. 
When  it  has  acted  mix  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  a  tablespoonful  each  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  If  the  trouble  persists  keep  the 
cow  off  grass  and  feed  meals  and  good 
hay. 


Pink  Eye 

I  have  a  heifer  two  years  old.  She 
is  out  to  pasture  each  day  where  there 
is  considerable  brush  and  bushes.  Two 
days  ago  her  right  eye  was  shut.  Exam¬ 
ination  today  shows  in  the  center  of  eye, 
apparently  about  where  the  pupil  should 
be.-  a  white  circular  spot  about  one-eighth 
inch  diameter.  Concentric  with  this  is  a 
larger  circular  spot  about  one-fourth  inch 
diameter,  not  quite  so  white,  and  outside 
of  this  a  slightly  milky  look  to  eye  lens. 
Blood  vessels  of  eyeball  appeared  some¬ 
what  enlarged  or  congested.  i.  a.  n. 

Connecticut. 

While  an  injury  may  have  caused  the 
condition  described,  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  pink  eye  (enzootic  keratitis) 
is  present.  Isolate  the  cow  in  a  darkened 
stable.  Every  two  or  three  hours  put  a 
drop  of  25  per  ceut  argyrol  solution  be¬ 
tween  the  eyelids  until  discharge  sub¬ 
sides;  then  put  a  little  hit  of  one  per  cent 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  be¬ 
tween  the  lids  once  daily,  close  them  and 
massage  gently  to  spread  the  salve.  Bath¬ 
ing  the  eye  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid  is  helpful  treatment  in  mild 
cases.  In  all  such  attacks  it  is  best  to 
employ  a  trained  veterinarian.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  contagious  and  quickly  spreads  to 
other  cattle. 


Abscess 

T  have  a  mare  with  a  large  swelling  on 
withers  which  interferes  with  collar.  It 
has  been  there  six  or  seven  weeks.  Am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  swelling,  as 
the  mare  has  not  worked  since  .Tune  1, 
1020.  w.  J.  s. 

Virginia. 

Bruising  causes  such  a  condition.  It 
may  be  done  when  a  horse  rolls,  or  re¬ 
sults  from  striking  a  low  branch  or  beam. 
In  some  instances  we  have  known  it  to 
result  from  biting  by  a  stallion.  If  pus 
is  present  it  should  be  liberated.  That 
may  he  determined  by  handling  the  part, 
which  will  feel  soft  at  one  point  where 
the  skin  has  become  thin  and  fluid  is 
evidently  seeking  vent.  If  cutting  is 
necessary  it  should  lay  open  each  pipe 
and  pocket  to  insure  free  drainage.  All 
dead  or  diseased  tissue,  especially  carti¬ 
lage,  should  also  ho  cut  out.  Then  swab 
with  tincture  of  iodin  and  pack  into  the 
cavity  a  rope  of  oakum  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  pure  turpentine.  Lot  a  tag 
of  the  oakum  hang  out  of  the  wound  to 
serve  as  a  drain.  Apply  lard  or  vaseline 
freely  to  the  sound  skin  below  the  wound. 
Renew  the  dressing  once  daily.  If  the 
lump  is  not  soft  keep  it  covered  with  cot¬ 
ton  waste  saturated  with  strong  alum 
water,  or  with  a  solution  of  an  ounce  of 
sugar  of  lead  and  one  gallon  of  soft, 
water.  The  latter  solution  is  poisonous. 


Tumor 

,  T  have  a  Jersey  heifer  with  first  calf, 
and  for  the  past  week  she  has  a  lump  on 
her  right  shoulder  near  her  spine.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  and  T 
have  rubbed  it  with  liniment,  hut  it  does 
not  seem  to  help  it.  I  have  now  cut  the 
hair  away,  and  am  putting  iodine  on  it. 
You  can  move  it  with  the  hand.,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pus  in  it. 
It  is  not.  painful.  What  is  it,  and  what 
can  I  do  to  take  it  away?  w.  b.  c. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  swelling  does  not  contain  pus  it 
is  a  tumor,  and  should  he  dissected  out 
by  a  veterinarian  or  left  strictly  alone, 
lii  some  cases  of  this  sort  the  tumor  has 
returned  worse  than  ever  after  removal 
and  accompanied  by  many  more  small 
tumors.  When  that  happens  the  tumor  is 
cancerous  (carcinoma)  and  the  small 
tumors  are  termed  metastatic.  They  may 
also  form  internally.  There  is  no  cure 
for  the  cancerous  condition.  If  you  can 
employ  a  graduate  veterinarian  he  may 
he  able  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  swelling,  hut  it  is  impossible  for  one 
at  a  distance  to  do  so.  The  applications 
of  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  continued 
until  the  examination  has  been  made. 


MUST  BE  SOLD 

300  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 
600  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

60%  NOW  LAYING 

Good,  strong,  healthy,  range  raised  birds  from 
heavy  layers.  Milk  Fed.  No  white  diarrhea  or 
disease  of  any  kind  in  this  stock.  In  lots  ol'  lfi 
or  more.  S2.50  and  S3. 00  each,  according  to 
ago  ami  selection.  No  Culls.  We  arc  making 
these  attractive  prices  on  birds  actually  paying 
us  a  profit,  because  we  cannot  winter  them. 
Average  weight  3F,  to  4  lbs.  each. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Gel  PARKS’  Bred-lo-lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America’s  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

J  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA, 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

lOO  May  Hatched  Leghorn  Pullets,  bredfrom 
selected,  trap-nested  stock.  Clean  healthy  pullets 
grown  on  free  range.  $2.25  each  during  October 
Also  30  It.  I.  Ited  Pullets,  March  hatch.  S3  ea 

Address,  A.  H.  PENNY,  -  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y- 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

Late  March  and  early  May  hatches.  All  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  birds,  bred  from  exceptionally  fine  stock.  Selling 
a  fow  hundred  only  because  of  inability  to  house.  Piices 

$2  to  S3.  Plnowood  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

500 choice  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
June  12th.  Older  ones  soon  ready  to  lay.  Price,  in 
lots  of  25  or  more,  $1 .50,  $2  and  S3  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  iige  and  size  HILLHURST  FARM.  Orchard  Park.  N.Y. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  -  EARLY  HATCHED  -  GROWING 

HBest  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  evow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1*.  UPUAM,  RELMAR,  N.  J. 


PULLETS-»  White  Leghorns 

Rred  for  egg  production  at  S2  to  S3  each.  Our  birds  are 
backed  by  official  records— high  as  232  eggs  each-  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clearvlcw  Poultry  I'nriu,  Cuoperstown,  Y. 


PULLETS  For  Sale 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
for  $20.  Twenty  for  $37.50.  Fifty  for  $85.  One 
hundred  for  #1(10.  HIGHLAND  POULTRI  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS-Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laying.  Yearlings  S2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Carefully  selected  rango  raised  birds,  bred  from  trap- 
nested  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please  you  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded  without  argument. 

The  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


500  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatch ; 

bred  from  high  producers.  Also  choice  cockerels.  Write 
for  price.  Howard  Cole  &  Company,  .Madison,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-200  W.  Leghorns  and  100  B.  P.  Rocks 

Cockerels.  April  Hatch.  Extra  Fine  and  Priced.  $2  to 
#2..  S  Each.  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM,  Littlcitown,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 


March  Hatched.  Francois 
Strain.  Price.  $5  each,  bred 


from  heavy  layers.  Wallace  LYNCH,  ElizsAelh.  N.  J.  R.  D.  t 


White  Wyandottes  For  Sale ITo  csl 

M arch-April  pullets,  S3  25  each.  May,  S3  each.  Year¬ 
ling  hens.  S3  each.  Tiffany  Pekin  Ducks,  Juno 
hatched,  S2.25  each.  W.  GORDON  FISCHER,  Darien.  Conn 


ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

We  have  choice  Cockerels|aml  Cocks  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded.  Folder  Free.  C.W.8  H.  J.  Eckhart, Shohoia.Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  1  yearling  hens  and  1  cock, 
$30.  Cockerels,  *S  to  *10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  t’raryville,  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  $30  up  ;  cockerels— cocks,  $7.50  up ;  pul¬ 
lets,  $60  perdoz.  and  up.  Won  lust  S  to  its  contest.  Leading1 
thin  year  content.  JULES  F-  F  RANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


PS  DUCKS 


BREEDERS  NOW  EGGS  AND 
DDCKLINGS— DEC.  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y 


anted  F,,,e„nBdiS:  B.i.ook  Red  Yearling  Hens 

Must  he  good  stock.  Price  right. 

ranco- American  Poultry  Co.,  Gosiien,  a.i. 

arron's  White  Wyandottesi feu* r.1. !■' mie^rom st^ 

ported  direct  with  records.  B#  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  i 


ir  Sale-F/ne  Pekin  Ducks 

ANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO.,  GOSHEN.  N.  V. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Cockerels,  S2  50.  John  Henning.  Clyde. 

Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29,  Sellersville.  I  a. 


B^unAAvnop 

Pure  Barron  COCKERELS 

sons  of  directly  imported  stock  with  pedigree  of  280-288 
j.  Big,  husky  range  grown  fellows,  equal  to  the  best 


Matings 

eghorns.  It.  I. 
range  raised. 

ICH.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS-cS  While  Leghorns 

Bred,  hatched  and  raised  on  own  farm  with  size  and  viso^ 
to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying.  Hatched  early  Apn  . 
Price  $2.50  in  lots  of  20  or  over.  N.ll  Morion,  Groton,  N.Y 


OCKERELS  from  Special 

•st  April  hatched,  fine  birds.  White  L 
.i« ltfwkR.  S2.S0  each.  All  free 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1663. 

WANTED— Small  acreage  suitable  for  camp  site 
(or  established  camp) :  must  be  on  good  lake, 
high  elevation;  state  full  particulars;  photo¬ 
graphs  if  possible.  ADVERTISED  7852,  care 
Iltiral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
truck  farm,  not  less  than  50  acres,  with  house 
and  large  barn;  not  more  than  85  miles  from 
New  York  markets;  New  Jersey  State  preferred; 
state  prices  and  terms.  J.  MUGLIA,  Box  111, 
I{.  F.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — One  oft  the  best  farm  bargains  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y,;  fully  equipped  river 
farm;  DM)  head;  modern  equipment;  write  for 
particulars,  ('ll ARLES  DETERS,  Castle  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Long  Island  farm  of  six 
acres:  seven-room  house,  barn,  etc.:  excellent 
for  truck,  small  fruit  or  chickens;  two  hundred 
peach  trees;  twenty  miles  from  New  York  City 
limits;  market  for  everything  right  at  home; 
price  ami  terms  on  request.  F.  C.  ROSENTHAL, 
Box  281,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  130  acres;  good  buildings; 

level  tillage;  harvested  crops;  team,  cows, 
swine,  poultry,  wagons,  farm  implements,  tools, 
etc.:  all  for  $2,800;  timber  and  wood  alone  will 
more  titan  pay  for  place.  H.  F.  WEATHER- 
HEAD,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


Miscellaneous 


FORTY  second-hand  300-egg  size  Cypher  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlister- 
ville,  l’a. 


AVOCADOS,  10-lb.  package  postpaid  up  to  4th 
zone.  S3:  5th  zone  and  beyond,  $3.50.  or  C.  O. 
D.  $2.50  and  postage.  GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower, 
Redland,  Fla. 


APDLES!  ADDLES!  ADDLES!  For  Fall  and 
Winter  apples  place  order  Immediately  to  C. 
3.  YODER,  Grants  ville,  Md. 


WANTED — -Cider  apples  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  W1LKBNS,  Peckskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  I’eekskill  21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — Buckwheat  honey  in  30-lb.  cans,  $10 
per  can;  clover,  S12:  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  F.  \\".  LESSER,  It.  3,  East  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Clover,  00-lb.  can,  $15; 

10-lb.  pull.  $2.75;  buckwheat,  00-lb.  cun,  $12; 
10-lb,  pall,  $2.50,  f.  o.  It.  my  station;  mailed 
within  3d  zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $3.25;  buckwheat, 
$2.95:  special  prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  Odessa,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Onions,  beets,  carrots  and  cabbage 
for  sale  in  carlots  or  less.  WALTER  DAV¬ 
ENPORT,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 10-20  International  Tractor  and 
Geisor  tb rustling  machine,  with  blower;  used 
but  very  little.  SAMUEL  CRAMER,  Franklin- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Sttuicbnker  type  farm  wagon  In 
good  repair:  must  be  in  either  Putnam  or 
Westchester  Counties.  Write  particulars  aud 
price  to  V.  WEBB,  Peckskill,  X.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  in  60-lb.  cans,  20c  per 
lb.  f.  o.  b.  W.  ltKLDKX.  Berkshire.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — -100  bushels  mangels,  yellow  tankark 
preferred:  will  furnish  sacks;  state  best  price. 
VALLEY  EGG  FARM.  Little  Valley,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Aspiuwall  potato  sorter:  first-class 
condition;  $20.  C.  HUNT,  Arkport,  X.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  liiekory  nuts.  E.  M.  TEN  EYCK, 
South  Plainfield,  X.  J. 


WANTED  Sawmill,  and  oyster  shell  grinder. 
ACMO,  Dunkcrtown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 800  bushels  or  25  tons  field  corn,  on 
ear:  state  price  at  shipping  point.  BOX  373, 
Srarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Five  Dundee  sections  and  large  heat¬ 
er.  A.  C.  JONES,  Tlie  Jones  Poultry  Farm, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


"FRIEND  BX  SPRAYER.”  practically  new.  to 
he  sold  at  once;  price  right.  A.  M.  JONES, 
Ludlow,  Mass. 


HONEY — Good  flavored,  light.  New  York  State 
honey,  12  lbs..  S4.ri0  delivered;  00-lb.  can.  $15 
here.  I.  J.  STItlXGHAM.  Glen  Cove.  X.  Y. 


HOME-MADE  CANDY — 12  different  kinds,  up  to 
4th  zone.  05c  per  pound:  5th  zone  and  beyond. 
75e.  JOSEPH  FHIBKLMAXX,  934  X.  Wyoming 
Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Williamson  new  feed  under  feed 
warm  air  furnace:  large  size;  like  new:  burns 
any  coal:  pea,  bnck wheat,  soft  coal,  slack,  etc. 
Wanted — Hay  baler,  in  good  order:  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7851,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  carloads  manure:  cow  manure 
preferred.  P.  H.  MOLL.  Jr..  Williamson,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Davis  Swing  churn,  nearly  new; 

price  $5.00.  MRS.  GEORGE  A.  MILLER, 
Springs,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Power  spraying  machine,  in  good 
condition;  also  good  one-row  corn  planter. 
ADVERTISER  7855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  ] ,  1020 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wk.Totl 

Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J .  39  2774 


Edward  T.  Biddle,  Pa .  52  2894 

S.  S.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  53  2689 

J.  H.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N,  J .  18  2342 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  37  2712 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Ont .  45  2859 


Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  57  3182 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


9.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Chicatawbur  Farm  Mass . 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass . 

Rosewood  Kox,  N.  J . 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mass . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


T.  Towur  Bates.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J . 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland.  N.  J . . 

O.  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

John  F  Stringer.  N.J . 

Mrs.  H.  H,  Suter,  N.J . 

Acme  Ponltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J,  S.  Armitage,  N.J . 

Cream  Itidge  Poultry  Yards.  N.  J . 

H,  W.  Collingwood.  N.J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L  Hundertmark.  N,  J . 

Sycamore  Farm.  Mass . . . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  . 

Maple  Farm,  N.J . 

David  E,  Warner,  K.  I . 


76  3340 

44  2194 

43  2650 

45  2861 
36  2284 
40  2929 


50  2779 
45  2709 
41  2546 
41  2030 
26  2133 
36  3099 
65  3104 
56  2340 


52  2759 
17  2428 
35  2117 

46  3000 

47  3288 

46  2843 
26  2544 
69  3351 
42  2415 
66  4057 

47  3044 
45  2630 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


R.  N.  Allen,  N.J . 

E.  A  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N  J .  . 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.J . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pa . 

Cleft  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J . 

C-  T.  Darby,  N.J . 

Cbas.  Duvall,  Jr.,  N.  J  . 

Chas.  L.  Kbell,  N.  J . 

Klgenraucli  &  De  .Winter,  Inc..  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.J . 

Farmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J . 

J.  G.  Freeman,  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Gabriel.  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.J . 

Glen  wood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

S.  Green,  N.  J 


51  2887 

50  3434 
40  3243 
59  3291 
69  3890 

39  2896 
65  3015 

64  3512 
53  3322 

59  3535 
57  2798 
62  3190 
72  3199 
11  1543 
30  3011 
57  3110 

61  3435 
49  3296 
57  3234 

24  2727 

53  3273 

60  3661 

62  3431 

40  2838 

44  3509 
7  1997 

38  3548 

69  3454 
46  2240 

36  2931 

51  2926 
80  3905 

45  3589 

41  3170 
57  3185 

59  3635 
fes  37 IS 

63  3823 
32  2667 

32  3148 

37  3158 
41  3123 

54  3265 

65  3464 

33  3192 
67  2938 
63  3117 
63  37, VI 

60  3439 
37  2684 
44  2831 

34  2945 

70  3  05 

55  3526 
49  2637 
41  2?nt 
54  3061 
40  3380 
63  3245 

25  3180 
40  3080 
59  3321 
65  3670 
33  2627 
28  2892 
43  2982 

35  3340 

Total . 4;83  304609 


Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn. 

James  F.  Harrington. -N.  J . 

Helgl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  harm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones,  N.  J . 

0  Korfmann.N.S . 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.J . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn  . . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1  Sunny  Crest.  N.Y . 

51 1.  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J . . 

Samuel  Niece  &  >on,  N.J . 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr..  N.J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . . . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm.  N  J . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.JJ . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  .1 . 

John  G.  Situmonds,  N.  J . 

Herman  F.  Sonder  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.J . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N.J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1  . 

The  Training  School,  N,  J . 

Levi  J.  Troth,  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  I . . 

Farm  Colony.  Kansas . 

Peter  P  Van  Nuys,  N.  F . 

W.  C.  Vnegtlen.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N.J . 

Hermon  E.  White.  N.. I . 

VVillanna  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . 


S.  C.  W hite  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  Hatched  Free  Range  Raised 

WyckolT  Strain  Excellent  Foundation  Stock 

S3  each  in  lots  of  20  or  more. 

N.  V.  FREEBORN  -  Erievillc,  New  York 


PULLETS-COCKERELS 

White  Leghorns,  SI. 50  up. 

Y’AR.MONI)  FAR 51 1  Vanderburg,  H.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

L,  for  stocking  purposes. 

fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  ami  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  liae- 
roon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKliNSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yarilley,  Pa 


For Sale-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Breeding’  hens.  Pedigree  cockerels  anti  cocks.  Also  late 
hatched  pullets,  ll.  r.  got  l>EIt,  Tom*  River,  \.  J. 


Wanted— About  1,000  Hens  and  Pullets 

First  letter  to  state  lowest  price  including  delivery  to 
Monroe.  BUISCH  i  ROESCH.  Monroe.  N.  V..  core  Howell-Purdy  Form 


S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  direct  Young 
•train,  hatched  May  28th  SI  . 60  each.  Laying  or  ready 
mlay,  53  28  each.  Butf  Rock  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
II rat  prize  winners.  Pullets,  52.50  up.  Cockerels,  $S 
up.  batisfaction  guaranteed,  harry  h.  Conner.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

maiTe  hens  lay 

y  leerlmg  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
s  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
heavier. 


150  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

old.  52  to  83  each  its  to  age.  Good  laying  stock.  Farm 
raised  and  healthy,  li.  W.  IIUYIS,  llop.ncll  Junction.  N.Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  >[';"*“• S2  s0-  coiito  Pu,». 


BRITON  FARM, 


R.  4. 


Hudson,  N.  I. 


By  feeding  mw  bone.  Its  „ 
iirnes  that  of  grain.  Eggs  _ 

Prafi£Ufar8erilUre  eUrHer*  fow',a 

MODEL  Bone  Cutter 

and 


MANN’S _ 

aQ.  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ensue.  Never  clogs.  lO  Oaysr  Free  Trial. 
No  money  m  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
f-W.Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford.  Mas. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese ?£ d-! 

Priced  moderately.  <iF;i>.  k.  lllU  HIS,  Strondrburg,  Pn. 

Leg  Bands — “Key  Ring”  n,5'S7 

Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  -5  S.  C.  White  Orpington  Cockerels  im,s- 

old,  direct  from  “The  Kunnyxirie  poultry  Yards"  256-cgg- 
layiinr  Strain.  Each  $5.  Mitt  LENA  m.  davis.  im  Plan*.  N.Y, 


Why  Vote 
For  Miller? 


COLD  FACTS: 

Nathan  L.  Miller,  the  Repulican  candidate  for 
governor,  understands  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 

Nathan  L.  Miller  was  born  on  a  farm.  His  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  the  farmer. 

He  stands  on  the  Republican  platform  which  is 
committed  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  farmers. 

Nathan  L.  Miller  favors  terminal  markets  and 
better  transportation  facilities  so  as  to  remove  the 
opportunity  of  middlemen  to  profit  unduly  from  the 
necessities  of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Nathan  L.  Miller  says:  “I  do  not  and  shall  not 
favor  any  attempts  at  price  fixing.” 

Nathan  L.  Miller  favors  an  amendment  to  the 
Daylight  Savings  Law  so  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
rural  districts. 

.Nathan  L.  Miller  favors  stimulation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk ;  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  views  the  farmer 
with  the  eyes  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Governor  Smith  favors  the  creation  of  a  milk 
commission  composed  of  Tammany  politicians  WHO 
WILL  FIX  THE  PRICE  OF  MILK  THAT  THE 
PR0DL1CER  CAN  CHARGE.  The  distributor  is. 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  milk  commission. 

Governor  Smith  vetoed  the  daylight  saving  re¬ 
peal  and  is  in  favor  of  daylight  saving. 

Governor  Smith  favors  the  creation  of  more 
commissions  to  increase  the  cost  of  government  and 
provide  jobs  for  Tammany  politicians. 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  HAS  SHOWN  HIMSELF 
HOSTILE  TO  THE  FARMERS’  INTERESTS. 

For  Honesty  and  Efficiency 
in  State  Government 

VOTE  THE 

REPUBLICAN 

TICKET 


1662 


October  23,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letter^  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Would  you  please  collect  a.  sum  of 
money  for  me  as  soon  as  you  can?  I 
purchased  a  tire  from  David  Stern  Com¬ 
pany,  1027-1029  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  $13.75,  and  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  tire  it  was  a  very  poor  one, 
full  of  holes,  so  I  returned  it  to  them. 
They  do  not  want  to  send  me  my  money. 
They  claim  that  I  damaged  the  tire. 
Their  guarantee  is  that  they  have  all 
first  grade  tires  and  guarantee  them  for 
7.500  miles.  The  tire  they  sent  me  was 
no  first  grade  or  No.  1  tire;  it  was  one 
of  their  seconds.  They  sold  it  to  me  for 
a  brand-new  tire.  Would  you  collect  for 
me  $13.75  from  the  company?  c.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  adjustment 
from  the  David  Stern  Company,  which 
seems  to  be  a  typical  “tire  gyp”  house. 
We  can  only  advise  the  public  once  more 
to  avoid  these  so-called  bargain  tire 
houses.  It  is  the  poorest  sort  of  economy 
to  patronize  these  bargain  tire  concerns. 
They  would  just  as  soon  guarantee  20,000 
miles  as  5,000,  because  their  guarantee 
isn’t  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  T  have 

just  received  from  the  -  Poultry 

Farm,  and  thought  possibly  you  might 
like  to  use  it  in  your  “Publisher’s”  col¬ 
umn  as  a  striking  contrast.  Some  months 
ago  I  bought  some  White  Rock  Pullets 
from  this  farm,  the  name  of  which  I  saw 
in  TrtE  R.  N.-Y.  When  the  pullets  ar¬ 
rived  one  appeared  to  be  blind,  and  I 
wrote  the  people  regarding  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  courteous  reply,  stating 
that  the  eyes  might  have  been  injured  in 
transit,  but  if  they  did  not  improve  to 
return  the  bird,  which  I  did,  at  the  same 
time  advising  them  that  I  had  shipped  it 
back,  and  the  enclosed  letter  is  their 
reply.  This  is  certainly  the  most  cour¬ 
teous  letter  and  the  squarest  treatment  it 
is  possible  for  a  person  to  receive.  In 

fact.,  as  you  will  note,  Mr.  -  even 

sent  a  stamp  for  reply,  which  I  have  at¬ 
tached  to  the  letter,  and  which  I  intend 
to  keep  as  an  example  of  true  business 
Courtesy.  e.  k.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

This  correspondence  between  the  buyer 
and  seller  of  the  poultry  is  refreshing. 
There  is  no  intimation  .of  any  question 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  other  party, 
and  the  seller  not  only  accepts  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  bird  and  refunds  purchase 
price,  with  something  extra  to  cover  food 
and  care.  Would  that  all  poultry  trans¬ 
actions  might  be  adjusted  in  this  happy 
manner. 

I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  col¬ 
lection  of  claims.  Would  you  mind  ex¬ 
plaining  same?  J.  F.  F. 

West  Virginia. 

Many  subscribers  misunderstand  this 
service,  and  on  this  account  may  feel  dis¬ 
appointed  when  we  are  unable  to  help 
them.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  not 
a  collection  agency  in  any  sense.  The 
paper  only  has  an  influence  with  business 
houses,  corporations  or  individuals  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  public  generally.  Therefore 
with  any  transaction  our  subscribers  may 
have  with  the  railroads,  express  com¬ 
panies  or  business  organizations  of  na¬ 
tional  character  in  which  they  do  not  get 
a  square  deal  we  can  usually  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  and  equitable  adjustment. 
Such  institutions  recognize  the  public 
character  of  The  N.  N.-Y.,  representing 
175, 000  farm  homes,  and  know  that  we 
only  desire  that  justice  be  done.  Where 
the  evidence  is  at  all  conclusive  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department  collects  a  good 
many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for 
farmers,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  of  help 
to  secure  justice  for  country  people, 
whether  the  beneficiary  is  a  subscriber  or 
not.  But  if  John  Jones  owes  Charles 
Smith,  both  residents  of  the  same,  town, 
for  10  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  if  Smith 
fails  to  pay  a  note  given  Jones,  we  are 
unable  to  bring  any  influence  to  bear  on 
either  case,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to 
collect  any  “neighborhood  claims.” 

While  at  the  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair 
I  came  in  contact  with  a  concern  having 
a  booth  there,  and  very  desirous  of  selling 
my  honey  or  buying  my  honey — especially 
the  latter.  You  have  written  up  this  com¬ 
pany  in  Publisher’s  Desk  of  September 
18,  as  I  was  aware  so  soon  as  I  took  their 
•a rd,  which  I  am  enclosing..  D.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  refers  to  the  Vermont  Maple 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sugar  &  Syrup  Co.,  which  is  another 
name  for  II.  W.  Whiting.  On  his  card 
the  name  is  spelled  Whitney,  which  he 
claims  to  be  a  printer’s  error.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  true  explanation,  but  gentle¬ 
men  securing  shipments  of  produce  from 
farmers  who  make  a  practice  of  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  might  find  it  convenient  at  times 
to  change  their  names.  We  have  two 
claims  against  Mr.  Whiting  for  honey 
shipped  him  while  he  had  a  stall  in  the 
Washington  Market  last  year.  lie  now 
gives  his  address  as  720  West  181st 
Street,  New  York  City. 

I  am  writing  you  for  advice  regarding 
National  Press  Bureau,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Is  this  to  be  trusted  with  confidence? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  W.  P. 

National  Press  Bureau,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
desires  to  teach  this  reader  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  or  short -story 
writer.  It’s  so  easy  that  the  prospect  is 
told  he  can  start  right  off  writing  for  the 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  a  day  or  two 
after  the  instructions  are  received.  And 
if  not  satisfactory,  the  tuition  fee  will  be 
refunded.  The  business  manager  of  the 
National  Press  Bureau  is  F.  M.  Heacock. 
and  William  S.  Heacock  managing  editor 
The  name  Heacock  is  familiar  to  us  in 
connection  with  a  scheme  to  make  people 
rich  by  teaching  them  the  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness.  At  any  rate,  this  is  another  “eas.v- 
money”  scheme  of  the  same  sort,  and  if 
any  promotor  of  this-dass  of  enterprises 
ever  refunded  any  money  on  which  they 
once  got  their  fingers,  we  never  heard 
of  it ! 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Wait  In¬ 
vestment  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill.?  The  en¬ 
closed  matter  was  mailed  me  upon  an¬ 
swering  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper 
for  farm.  I  should  be  pleased  to  sell,  but 
this  looks  too  good  to  be  true.  E.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Wait  Investment  Co.’s  slogan  is: 
“We  sell  the  earth.”  In  the  circular  let¬ 
ter  the  firm  seem  very  indifferent  about 
the  amount  of  commission  for  selling  a 
farm,  but  want  $5  in  advance  before 
starting  the  selling  machinery  in  motion. 
We  have  explained  this  advance  fee 
scheme  originated  by  Ostrander  perhaps 
si  hundred  times  in  this  department,  but 
we  shall  continue  to  warn  farmers  against 
it  so  long  as  fake  real  estate  men  play 
the  game.  When  farmers  stop  biting  on 
the  scheme  the  real  estate  agents  will  go 
out  of  business.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  fair  to 
class  these  pirates  as  real  estate  agents, 
because  their  efforts  arc  not  to  sell  farms 
but  to  get  advance  fees  from  farm  owners. 
Wait  Investment  Co.  is  successor  to 
Borah  &  Borah  of  the  same  address, 
which  firm  we  showed  up  only  a  short 
time  ago  as  employing  the  same  advance 
fee  scheme. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
in  regard  to  a  claim  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Company  for  two  cases  of 
brown  eggs.  I  received  from  the  con¬ 
signee  a  check  for  same.  He  wrote  that 
the  express  company  proved  to  him  that 
one  of  his  men  signed  for  the  eggs,  there¬ 
fore  he  was  liable  for  same,  and  he  en¬ 
closed  a  check,  stating  he  was  sorry  to 
delay  the  settlement.  I  believe  him  to 
be  an  honest  and  reliable  man  to  deal 
with,  as  I  have  shipped  him  eggs  since 
January,  and  he  has  been  prompt  in  send¬ 
ing  payment.  I  do  feel  that  the  express 
company  is  to  be  criticised;  if.  their 
tracer  had  done  liis  duty  in  the  beginning 
he  could  just  as  well  have  traced  eggs 
then  as  now.  Second,  the  express  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  take  any  notice  of  my 
personal  complaint,  nor  their  agents,  but 
waited  until  you  took  measures  through 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  to  press  claim.  In 
less  than  a  week  the  agent  received  no¬ 
tice  to  furnish  them  particulars  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Now  will  you  send  me  bill  for 
your  collection  trouble  and  I  will  forward 
same  to  you.?  J.  C.  R. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  bill  for  our  help,  but  the 
criticism  of  the  express  company  is  jus¬ 
tified.  Their  neglect  of  the  original 
complaint  through  the  shipper  and  their 
own  agent,  cannot  be  excused.  The  ship 
per  lost  the  use  of  his  money  for  five 
months.  We  still  believe  farmers  should 
urge  their  legislators  to  enact  a  law  which 
would  necessitate  payment  of  all  express 
and  transportation  claims  within  sixty 
days. 


Small  Boy;  “Father,  what  is  an  equi¬ 
nox?”  Fond  Parent:  “What  in  the 
world  do  you  go  to  school  for?  Don’t 
you  study  mythology?  An  equinox  is  a 
mythical  animal,  half  horse,  half  ox.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  “equine,” 
horse,  and  “ox.”  Dear  me.  they  teach 
you  absolutely  nothing  that  is  useful  now¬ 
adays.” — London  Opinion. 


The  LEADER  Insures  Waterfying  'I 
Your  Farm  Satisfactorily 

Don’t  guess  about  the  water  supply  for  your  home,  your  farm 
and  your  stock.  The  time  and  labor  you  hope  to  save  by  running 
water  under  pressure  to  your  home  and  stock,  can  be  insured 
for  life,  if  3^011  install  the 


ome  Water  System 

Leader  in  fame,  as  well  as  in  name 


We  6ell  the  Leader 
System  because  our 
knowledge,  our  tested 
experience  with  all  sys¬ 
tems  has  proven  be¬ 
yond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  Leader  is 
-not  only  best,  but 
costs  less  per  year 
than  any  6ystem 
offered  anywhere  at 
any  price. 


Chat.  Millar  &  Son  Company,  Utica,  Binghamton,  Springfield,  Mau. 
Le  Valley,  McLeod,  Kinkaid  Co.,  Elmira,  Schenectady 
Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Corp.,  Syracuse 


It  is  the  only  water 
system  completed  as 
a  unit  by  one  manu¬ 
facturer  in  one  fac¬ 
tory,  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  covering  every 
part.  It  is  the  only  home 
water  system  equipped 
exclusively  with  the 
world’s  standard  power 
—Wagner  Motors,  or 
Stover  Good  Gasoline 
Engines.  See  the  Leader 
dealer  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  you  don’t  know 
him,  write  us. 


The  Hunting  Co.,  Rochester 
John  Weekes  &  Son  Co.,  Watertown 
C.  S.  Mersick  &  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Ditch  Before 
Winter  Rains 


SEND  for  the  Globe  Catalog 
now  and  learn  why  the  Globe 
Silo  so  quickly  earned  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation. 

One  reason  is  its  extension  roof 
which  enabled  owners  to  use 
every  foot  of  silo  they  paid  for, 
A  few  feet  of  an  extra,  scientifi¬ 
cally  built  roof  made  a  full  silo 
possible,  after  silage  settled. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Good  agents  can  have  open 
territory. 

Globe  Silo  Co. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Protect  your  soil 
and  your  next  . 
year  crop  profits  . 
against  Injury 
by  excessive  water  , 
f  standing  on  land  alt 

■winter.  Can  work  land  e«,.  - 

Her  jn  spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow-  , 
Ing  season.  Do  tarm  terracing  now.  Get 

I 

adjustable,  reversible ;  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
l  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  oia 
ones  to  4  feet  deep;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees ;  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men.  A 
Every  farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name  for 
Free  Book  and  Special  Introductory  Oder. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  5  34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  stylos  andsizos  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


45  Years  on  the  Line 

Come  to  Headquarters  for 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

O  WL  DOVE  BAR-Z  JA  Y 

Brand  Brand  Brand  Brand 

F.  W.  Brode  &  Co. 

Established  1875 
Incorporated  JU15 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Branches  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Chicago. 

Our  Brand  on  the  Tag 

Means  Quality  in  the  Bag 


n  M  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  l’oultrymon.  Stockman. 
If  N|  rtc.  It  puyH  lo  nmkn  ymir  lottern  look  buHlnotmllko. 
1 1  III  Huniplca  printed  Enveloptu  und  Letter  Heudn  for  uny 

ouu,  pobtpuiu.  free.  R.  N.  Howiti  Prlnt©r»  Buebo  P1aln«Vt. 
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When  you  i erite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'il  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •’ 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  f>c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


•SI  N  G  L  E— Take  charge  of  fleck  on 
large,  private  estate;  attd  board. 
Forward  copies  of  references. 

(Aoency)  47  W.  42nd  St.,  New  fork  City 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded ;  salary 
£50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Retch  worth  Village,  Tldells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Married  couple  to  take  charge 
of  farm,  approximately  4b  ncres.  and  apple 
orchard:  most  desirable  surroundings;  house, 
vegetables  and  fruit  free;  reference  required; 
write  full  particulars.  Address  L.  J.  VIKH- 
MAXN,  Mt.  Tremper,  Ulster  Co.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — All  experienced  cow  tester  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  twent.v-slx  herd  association;  will  pay 
£3.25  per  day.  Address  inquiry  to  R.  S.  ACK- 
E1!LY,  Crystal  ltun,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 


\\  ANTED — Two  sisters,  friends,  or  mother  and 
(laughter;  good  plain  cook,  chambermaid  and 
general  housework:  farm  residence,  with  city 
conveniences.  E.  <5.  CURRY,  1626  Wool  worth 
Building,  New  York.  ’Ulmne  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  1(1  to  2(1  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
Is  willing  to  lmstle,  that  is  Interested  in  pure- 
lH-ed  Holstoin-Uriosian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman:  honest,  reliable, 
steady;  only  those  having  first-class  references 
from  previous  employers  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\\  ANTED — Real  farmer  fin*  steady  job  on  an 
estate;  married;  large  family  no  objection; 
must  have  good  references.  'Telephone  ’Morris¬ 
town  1042.  Address  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married.  April, 
1021,  salary  and  commission  basis:  148-acre 
hay  and  grain  farm;  new  buildings;  Seneca 
Fount}-.  N.  A'.;  half  mile  from  market;  personal 
interview  necessary.  Address  R.  ('.  GAMBLE, 
15  Bronrl  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ITOUSEKKEPER  wanted  on  small  farm  In  New 
York  State;  small  house;  no  milk  and  bntter 
to  care  for  and  no  outdoor  work;  elderly  woman 
preferred;  no  children:  state  age,  nationality, 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7838,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — As  soon  as  possible,  a  married  man, 
with  small  or  no  family,  to  care  for  five  milk 
cows  and  small  flock  of  sheep;  must  understand 
both  cows  and  sheep  and  be  willing  to  board 
two  or  three  men;  to  a  good  man  who  enn  fill 
this  position  we  will  furnish  house,  garden,  two 
quarts  milk  daily,  firewood  and  pay  good  wages; 
wi'l  require  reference.  Address  J.  W.  HEY- 
WOOD,  Ellerslie  Farms,  Rliineeliff,  X.  Y. 


Shepherd 

FARMERS'  BUREAU 


WANTED — Woman  for  plain  cooking,  general 
housework;  good  salary;  near  New  York; 
modem  conditions;  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  783(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farm  hand;  must 
have  good  references:  all  year  round  job;  £40 
n  month  and  board.  DRAWER  P.  Norwalk.  Conn. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  for  general  work 
who  can  milk  and  take  care  of  stock.  MRS. 
BIT, 1.1AM  DART,  Darts.  Herkimer  Co.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — I.aundry  matron,  about  35.  for  insti¬ 
tution;  salary  £45  per  mouth  and  maintenance; 
if'  married,  can  probably  place  husband;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  SEPT.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  hi  ass. 


WANTED — -.Reliable  woman  or  girl  to  help  with 
housework;  one  who  would  consider  good  homo 
to  large  wages.  MRS.  RAY  HANER,  Leeds, 
Frroone  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer-gardener,  married;  wife  to 
do  cooking  and  housework:  family  of  two:  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  7s2S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  milk  three  eows:  state  age  and 
wages  expected.  S.  P,  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver 
mil.  Md.,  Station  II,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl.  Protestant,  white, 
for  general  housework:  to  he  good  plain  cook 
and  able  to  wait  on  table  for  a  small  family  now 
hi  country  place  near  Now  Haven,  Conn.;  will 
ho  in  home  in  New  Haven  during  Winter;  wages 
£45  per  month.  Address  II.  Y.  s.,  Box  1702, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Working  farm  superintendent  and 
wife  on  farm  in  New  Jersey;  state  references 
and  salary  required.  ADVERTISER  7832,  ear© 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  good  milker,  expecting  to  do 
holiest,  day’s  work  and  Impermanent;  good  lied, 
hath,  hoard,  homelike  place;  six  miles  from 
Mount.  Kisco,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. ;  £F>0 

"'oath.  E.  B.  WILSON,  02  Broadway,  New 
i  <«rk. 


M  ANTED— April  1.  1021,  married  man.  no  fain- 
.  ily,  or  very  small,  experienced  in  tipple  grow¬ 
ing  and  general  farming,  for  place  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  For  full  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  7835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  opportunity  for  a  reliable  married 
farmer  to  take  charge  of  an  up-to-date  farm. 
Letters  N.  A.  VAN  SON,  105  Hudson  Street. 
New*  York  City. 

ABOUT  December  15,  experienced  orebardist  for 
fruit  and  general  farm.  Niagara  County;  pre¬ 
ferably  agricultural  school  graduate;  wages 
according  to  experience  ami  qualifications, 
I'lus  is-rccntngc  net  profits:  give  full  particulars 
>u  first  letter,  including  references.  R.  A.  M1L- 
1  R-  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  AKMElt  and  wife  for  dairy  farm;  mau*must  ho 
,  Rood  milker  and  general  farmer:  excellent  Hv. 
'"c  quarters,  with  privileges;  £75-£8<>  monthly; 
steady  place  with  advancement  to  right  couple; 
no  children  preferred.  Address,  with  fullest 
Particulars.  E.  s.  M„  Room  2502,  110  West  40th 
Nl-i  New  York  City. 


loi’XG  MAN  to  care  for  chickens  and  help  on 
privnt'-  estate;  wages  £05,  room  and  board. 

1  R ARLES  PARR,  Glen  Head,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER— Man  to  take  rare  of* 1 
small  place,  20  acres;  six  registered  Jersey 
cows  on  association  test;  registered  sheep  and 
registered  poultry:  must  have  experience  in  sim¬ 
ilar  line;  state  experience,  wages  required  anti 
reference.  JOHN  O’CONNOR,  Bavport,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Ilolsteins;  single  man, 
experienced  In  A.  R.  O.  work,  or  one  who 
wishes  to  learn.  H.  I).  SEELY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  modern  fruit,  and 
poultry  farm;  man  f-or  fanning  operations; 
woman  to  cook  for  adult  family  of  four:  no 
washing;  all  conveniences  on  farin'  and  In  house; 
position  offers  advancement  and  good  home;  stato 
wages  amt  give  references.  ADVERTISER  7840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Voting  Christian  man  on  modern 
fruit  and  poultry  farm;  one  with  experience 
or  anxious  to  learn;  position  offers  advancement 
and  opportunity  to  learn  under  best  of  condi¬ 
tions;  state  salary  and  give  references.  AD- 
A  ERTISEU  78J50,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  girl  to  act  as  waitress  in 
family  of  four;  no  bedroom  work:  am  willing 
to  teach  good  earnest  girl:  fine  cotintrv  home. 
Address  BOX  327,  Tenuliy,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  housekeeper  to  take  entire 
charge  of  farmhouse;  must  be  a  good  cook; 
no  washing;  no  objections  to  one  child;  state 
references,  nationality  and  salary  required. 
Address  A.  0.  CHRISTENSEN,  Box  0B,  Derbv, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  clean  habits  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  be  good  milker;  board 
and  good  pay  to  right  man.  Address  BOX  73. 
>Shmb  Oak,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  anti  useful  man,  married; 

wife  willing  to  assist,  occasionally;  on  small 
estate;  give  Full  particulars,  experience,  nation¬ 
ality  and  salary.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  4.  Ossin¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 

~  *  **"  '  ■  ■  > 

AV  ANTED — Man  to  drive  team  and  do  general 
work:  also  man  to  chop  cordwood;  steady  place 
if  satisfactory.  BOX  377,  Lee,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man.  near  New  York,  on 
dairy  farm;  must  l»-  good  milker;  general 
farm  work;  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
during  owner’s  absence;  state  wages  wanted. 
O.  L.  KA KLINGER,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


W  AN  FED — Married  farmer  as  working  foreman 
tm  30-acre  farm;  about  23  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  fruit  and  general  crops;  must  understand 
pruning  and  spraying  fruit  trees,  care  of  stock 
and  ordinary  farm  machinery;  only  those  having 
considerable  farm  experience  wanted;  perma- 
nent  and  pleasant  job  for  the  right  man;  be¬ 
ginners  and  those  looking  for  soft  snap  need  not 
apply:  neat,  comfortable  4-room  cottage,  with 
good  dry  cellar;  pleasantly  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  23  miles  from  New  York  City  in  Northern 
New  Jersey;  one-half  mile  from  railroad;  throe 
minutes  to  trolley;  applicants  state  wages 
wanted,  nationality,  number  in  family,  age  and 
full  particulars  as  to  past  experience.  ir.  L. 
MOXl.EY,  Midland  Park,  Bergen  Co.,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

small  family;  in  Westchester  County;  all  im- 
provoments;  cottage,  fuel  and  milk’  supplied; 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  housework  girl  and  cham¬ 
bermaid;  white;  Protestant;  give  references 
as  to  honesty;  country  girl  preferred:  two  in 
family:  nice  home;  country  place  in  city.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  OOP,  Stamford,  Conn. 


AVAXTED — Gardener;  married;  Protestant;  no 
children;  experienced;  good  milker;  for  coun¬ 
try  place;  cottage,  one  cow,  chickens,  lawns, 
shrubs,  vegetable  garden,  etc.  Address  BOX 
pop,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


ESTATE  MANAGER  desires  position;  conscien¬ 
tious.  progressive  executive;  wide  experience 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  care  and  upkeep 
of  a  modern  estate:  purebred  live  stock  and  soil 
Improvement  a  specialty;  agricultural  college 
training,  supplemented  by  common  sense;  best 
references:  married:  31  years  of  age.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  1  "  ■  » 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic,  industrious  agriculturist,  R.Se!:  spe¬ 
cialist  in  dairy,  poultry,  crops  and  vegetables; 
practical  farmer:  age  30:  married;  one  child, 
ADVERTISER  7707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  to  hire  a  hustling  farm  manager 
that  can  operate  a  30-eow  farm  with  own  fam¬ 
ily?  age  40;  20  years’  working  dairy  and  fruit 
farms;  best  of  references;  position  not  later  than 
Nov.  1;  state  wages  and  privileges  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  D.  J.,  I-’anwood,  N.  J. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  married:  no  children;  experi¬ 
enced;  1  test  references.  ADA'ERTISElt  7700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COMMERCIAL  poultrymau,  single,  ambitious 
ami  experienced,  desires  a  position;  Illumina¬ 
tion;  no  bad  habits:  reference:  please  give  full 
particulars,  including  salary,  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married;  will  be  available 
after  November  1.  to  handle  dairy  farm  that 
can  pay  about  £3.500  and  perquisites.  Address 
TllIIiD  FLOOR.  No.  2807  Maryland  Avo.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


AVAXTED — Position  its  manager  commercial  or¬ 
chard:  experienced  in  cultivation  and  market¬ 
ing:  on  salary  and  commission  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  for  Winter,  in  South,  liy  two 
young  men;  one  unable  to  do  heavy  work; 
other  strong  and  husky:  open  for  work  Dec.  0; 
can  give  reference  from  present  employer.  Ad¬ 
dress  box  257,  Margaretvllle,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  I XTENDKNT—  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  hav¬ 
ing  sold  ids  country  estate,  his  superintendent. 
AVm.  II.  Mackenzie,  is  at  liberty  to  assume  new 
duties  on  or  after  Dec.  1;  he  is  absolutely  reli¬ 
able.  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  work 
connected  with  a  large  country  estate,  including 
the  breeding  of  Jersey  cnttle.  Address  AA'.  II. 
At.,  Baruch  Estate,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  position  on  an  up-to-date 
Guernsey  herd:  good  calf  raiser  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  A.  R.  work;  A1  butter-maker:  married; 
2t>;  furnish  references.  ADVERTISER  7840, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  at  present  engaged  as  farm 
manager  of  a  dairy  farm,  wishes  responsible 
position  on  certified  dairy  farm;  references  from 
my  present  employer  and  others.  ADVERTISER 
7841.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FA RMER-G A R DENE II — ( lentlemau  desiring  the 
services  of  a  really  capable  man,  single,  mid¬ 
dle  age.  with  executive  ability,  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  farming,  gardening,  the  care 
of  stock  and  the  general  management  .of  an 
estate;  a  conscientious  worker.  Address  GAR¬ 
DENER,  Rox  353,  Ridgewood,  X.  J. 


FARM  foreman,  American,  married,  middle  age, 
with  three  children,  wishes  position;  life  ex¬ 
perience  In  all  branches.  BOX  204  West  Orange, 


POULTRYMA-N,  college  trained,  single,  com- 
erelnl  plant;  experience:  roferenees.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER’S  SON,  10  years  old,  wants  steady  po¬ 
sition  on  lfirge  up-to-date  stock;  please  state 
wages  with  full  hoard  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  24.  single,  American,  7  years’ 
experience  hatching,  brooding,  contest,  pro¬ 
duction  work,  take  charge  up-to-date  commercial 
or  CRtate  plant;  salary  and  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter  appreciated;  open  November  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7833,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
on  private  estate;  American;  no  children;  un¬ 
derstands  care  of  farm  animals,  raising  all  farm 
crops,  care  of  fruit  and  shade  trees;  references 
as  to  ability,  honesty.  ADA'ERTISElt  7834, 
earo  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  married  man  on 
dairy  or  poultry  farm;  is  college  graduate  and 
has  several  years’  practical  experience;  can  also 
bring  good  general  farm  hand  and  teamster. 
Address  It.  F.  LI  EKE,  care  Simmons,  New  Citv, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  position  as  assistant 
gnrdener  on  private  estate;  best  references; 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of 
small  farm;  three  ndnlts  in  family;  understand 
crops,  fruit.,  cattle,  horses,  machinery.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Married  man,  20,  ran  do  all  farm 
work  on  small  private  estate:  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  JOSEPn  FATUODK,  282  Halsted  St. 
East  Orange,  N.  3. 


CARPENTER,  good  mechanic,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  n  position  on  large  place;  own 
tools;  American;  married;  small  family;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  7840,  earo 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  five  years’ 
experience,  open  for  position;  can  rear  chicks 
and  produce  eggs;  will  live  off  place  if  conven¬ 
ient;  details  appreciated  In  first,  letter.  ADVKR- 
TISER  7847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  experienced  and  col¬ 
lege  graduate:  furnished  bouse  or  rooms  de¬ 
sired;  one-man  plant  if  possible.  ADA'ERTISElt 
7848,  care  Rnrai  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  desires  position  as  working 
foreman;  age  31;  married:,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  all  branches.  Address  A.  C.  HEISEIt, 
Glen  Alpine,  Morristown,  X.  J. 


FARM  FOREMAN  would  like  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate:  understand  farming  in  all  its 
branches  and  the  rare  of  all  kinds  of  stock: 
American:  married;  no  family:  can  furnish  the 
best  of  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER  7853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  a  farm  foreman  or  caretaker  on  a 
private  estate?  One  that  is  Willing  to  work 
and  not  looking  for  a  dressed-up  boss  job;  can 
give  the  best  of  references.  ADA'ERTISElt 
7854,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  foreman  of 
farm  or  estate:  15  years’  experience  as  fore¬ 
man;  42  years  old;  married;  American;  large 
place  run  by  company  preferred.  J.  WRIGHT, 
Hilo  Farm.  Shelter  Island,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  caretaker  on  gentleman’s 
place,  near  seashore,  by  reliable  man;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7857,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CONNECTICUT  farm  to  let  on  shares.  ADVER- 
TISKll  7837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer  and  orchard- 
ist,  with  three  grown  sons,  would  operate  on 
shares  large,  fertile  stock  and  equipped  general 
farm;  or  would  accept  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  on  salary  and  commission  basis; 
personal  references.  ADA'ERTISElt  773S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  HOTEL  and  farm  for  sale  in  popular 
resort  on  the  shore  of  a  lake;  house  accommo¬ 
dates  00  guests;  fully  furnished:  modern,  with 
running  water,  acetylene  gas  lights,  etc.:  farm 
consists  of  about  100  acres,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  with  machinery;  good  money-making 
business.  ADA’ERTISElt  7702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


45-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  in  New  York  State; 

100  miles  from  New  York:  buildings  In  first- 
class  condition.  LOUIS  BADER,  2  AVost  75th 
Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALK — A  farm  of  about  130  acres;  15  acres 
in  valuable  timber  and  pasture;  balance  under 
cultivation;  located  7  miles  from  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
3  miles  from  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  mile  to  trolley 
station  and  State  road;  has  a  0-room  house, 
large  horse  barn,  cow  barn  with  26  stanchions, 
two  box  stalls;  storage  sheds,  milk  bouse,  hog, 
chicken  and  ice  house:  barns  have  concrete  floors, 
running  water,  drinking  basins;  milking  machine, 
Delco  electric  lights;  large  silo;  all  buildings  and 
fences  in  perfect  repair;  price  £11,000,  Apply 
to  ir.  (’.  ROBBINS.  R.  D.  0,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


DT’ROO  FARM  FOR  SALE - AVitli  most  mod¬ 

ern  equipment;  wire  fence  paddocks  for  hogs 
to  forage;  green  crops;  self-feeders,  automatic 
watering  cans  and  oilers;  new  farrowing  house, 
with  I/owdeu  equipment:  tractor,  motor  truck, 
new  farming  machinery;  it  is  essentially  a 
breeding  stock  farm,  with  Royal  Pathfinder.  Joe 
Orrln,  Taxpayer  strain  of  blood;  fine  crops;  it 
is  well  stocked  and  well  advertised;  located  on 
Long  Island,  where  there  are  many  wealthy 
gentlemen’s  estates,  and  also  a  fine  farmers’ 
colony  to  sell  to;  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  practical  or  scientific  breeder  to  continue  a 
profitable,  high-grade  business;  terms  £50,000, 
half  cash,  balance  mortgage;  might  consider 
exchange  of  city  property.  Address  H.  CHURCH, 
Sayville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 267  acres  farming  and  grazing  land; 

ideal  locatiou;  buildings  first-class.  Z.  O. 
MORGAN,  Green  Springs,  Hampshire  Co.,  AA".  A'a. 


FOR  SAI.E — Fully  equipped  480-acre  sheep  <>r 
stock  farm;  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  MRS.  M.  G.  HAIGHT,  Blnudford,  Mass. 


FOlt  SALK — 48-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  large  timber  lot:  near  good 
markets  and  shipping.  Owner,  J.  0.  STEWART, 
Delmar,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm;  near  markets;  cheap;  descrip¬ 
tion:  owners.  TYLER,  0S5  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERB  Washington  County  (N.  Y.)  home  and 
farm,  80  acres,  with  dairy  stock  and  tools; 
$6,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137-nore  stock  farm,  Orange  Co.,  N. 

Y. ;  good  Iiousp,  good  barns,  large  henhouse; 
running  water  in  house,  eow  barns  and  stable; 
2(H)  peach  trees  5  years  old,  200  apple  trees  5 
years  old,  50  mature  apple  trees,  30  acres  wood¬ 
land,  20  acres  Alfalfa,  balance  good  pasture  and 
tillable;  on  State  road  and  situated  well  for  mar¬ 
kets;  will  sell  farm  with  machinery  and  stock, 
or  without.  ADA' ERTISEU  7723.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES  in  fine  locality;  good  land;  fine  or¬ 
chards;  well  stocked  with  implements  and 
crops;  no  agents;  good  buildings,  all  included; 
£00  per  acre.  ADA'ERTISElt  7803,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150  tons  Alfalfa  mixed  bay,  first 
and  second  cutting;  a  quantity  of  straw:  also 
oats  and  barley  grain.  For  Sale — 56-acre  Alfalfa 
farm;  all  tillable,  but  six  acres  of  woods;  eight- 
room  house,  lien  house,  wagon  house,  woodshed. 
For  particulars  write  GEORGE  H.  PERRY,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


AVAXTED — Poultry  plant,  7  to  10  acres,  capacity 
800  to  1,200  hens;  good  house  or  bungalow:  no 
agents  considered.  ADVERTISER  7820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


320  LEVEL,  irrigated  grain,  potato  land;  well 
Improved;  Colorado:  value  $32,000:  exchange 
for  Eastern  dairy  farm.  E.  C.  HARPER,  Del 
Norte,  Col. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 18  ncres,  Vt  mile  from  town; 

6-room  house,  nice  stable,  wagon  house,  barn, 
large  chicken  house,  cow  stable;  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees;  close  to  school  and  church,  on  the 
railroad,  Vt  mile  from  State  highway;  price, 
£2,500;  £1,000  down;  balance  can  stay  on  the 
place;  also  nice  6-rootn  house,  2*4  acres  land, 
next  to  t he  18-acre  farm;  all  new  buildings; 
price  $1,000;  £500  down;  balance  can  stay  on 
the  place;  these  two  places  will  say  the  buildings 
cost  more  to  build  than  we  are  asking  for  the 
places.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


PUBLIC  SALE — Account  illness,  66  acre-potato 
truck  farm,  fertile,  high  ground,  12-room 
house,  barns,  plenty  water,  fruit;  main  road, 
seashore;  ideal  locution;  garage;  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion  near  town;  markets;  sale  sure,  Saturdav, 
Oct.  23,  2  p.  m.  BROWN  BROS.,  Engllsh- 
town,  N.  J. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY— To  close  an  estate,  a  240- 
acre  going  stock  farm  in  Ontario  County,  N. 
Y. :  has  always  been  run  as  a  stock  farm  and  is 
fully  stocked  with  choice  registered  Ilolsteins  and 
Percherons;  the  laud  is  fertile;  buildings  mod¬ 
ern  and  ample,  and  finely  located  near  markets 
and  schools:  competent  superintendent  and  help 
are  now  on  the  place.  Inquire  of  GEO.  D.  HAM¬ 
LIN,  125!)  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  No  agents. 


FOR  SALE — 64-acre  farm,  stock,  tools,  hay  and 
grain;  buildings  in  good  condition.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  <’.  B.  HASKINS,  Hume,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  about  10  acres; 

500  capacity;  good  house;  near  large  town. 
ADVERTISER  7843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINK  three-acre  poultry  farm;  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  AA'bite  Leghorns;  capacity  four  hundred; 
six-room  bouse,  slate  roof:  in  village.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'  ■  ’  — 1  "  '  ■  -  ■  * 

AA'ANT  small  farm,  near  New  York  City;  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  7830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


300-ACRE  Vermont  farm,  near  Brattleboro,  must 
be  sold:  good  dairy  farm;  very  low  price.  F, 
N.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  to  settle  estate  147  acres,  good  dairy 
farm,  on  State  road,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
large  rolling  fields;  0-room  house,  large  dairy 
barn,  silo,  horse  barn,  other  buildings;  will  sell 
for  £0,000;  £5.000  down:  four  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  P.  O’DONNELL,  It.  D.  4,  Newburgh, 

n.  y: 


WHO  WANTS  an  A-l  farm  oil  Long  Island? 

Fully  equipped;  12  acres.  Correspond  with  F. 
R.  SMART,  105  Jaggar  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms;  near 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  milk  is  selling  for  18 
cents  per  quart.  H.  A.  BKRKELILE,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 


INVEST — 436  acres  of  timber  land,  cut  over 
nine  years  ago,  cutting  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  over;  five  acres  cleared;  four-room  house; 
liarn  36x40;  1  ’A  miles  from  Slaterville  Springs, 
New  York:  lo  miles  from  Ithaca;  price  £2,500. 
J.  A.  MEIER,  104  Garfield  Avenue,  Hamilton,  O. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm:  two  dwellings,  barn, 
two  greenhouses,  ice  bouse,  chicken  houses, 
etc.;  an  Ideal  small  farm:  near  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven.  DONALD  PAGE,  Milford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania — 10  acres;  grand  loca¬ 
tion;  fine  buildings;  gentleman’s  home;  along 
State  highway:  adjoining  town:  near  depot. 
ADVERTISER  7S58,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools;  farm  under  good  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  good  milk  route:  place  owned  by 
present  occupant  24  years;  good  running  water 
on  the  place;  buildings  newly  painted;  30  head 
of  cattle,  four  horses;  1 U  miles  from  city  of 
Leominster;  wood  enough  for  farm:  write  for 
further  information;  for  sale  on  easy  terms. 
Address  607  PLEASANT  STREET,  R.  F.  D.  (107, 
Leominster,  Mass, 


FARM — 175  acres;  good  dairy,  grain,  potato 
proposition:  60.000  feet  timber.  300  cords 
hardwood,  will  more  than  pay  for  farm;  £1.800; 
£1,200  cash;  stock  and  toots  at  additional  cost. 
Write  or  call  on  F.  FLORKNSKI,  Box  124, 
West  Hartford,  Vt. 


FARM — Close  New  York  and  other  good  mar¬ 
kets.  adapted  poultry,  fruit,  gardening,  with 
modern  house,  barn,  for  sale.  ADVERTISER 
7812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm. 

3t)  acres:  sandy  loam  or  sandy:  dwelling  eight 
naans  or  more;  good  water  supply;  some  poultry 
buildings;  not  more  than  two  miles  from  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  parochial  school  and  one 
hour  commuting  distance  from  New  York  City; 
New  Jersey  preferred.  G.  J.  HERBERT,  Little 
Ferry,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  water  front  truck  farm  of 
eighty-five  acres;  on  main  State  road;  three 
miles  fntjn  Cambridge,  largest  town  on  Eastern 
Shore,  with  eight  thousand  people,  fine  schools, 
churches,  etc.;  seventy-five  acres  fine  light  loam 
soil,  adapted  to  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  straw¬ 
berries,  peaches  and  till  early  truck  crops;  five 
acres  arc  in  pasture  and  five  in  woodland;  two 
hundred  Elberta  peach  trees,  also  fifty  apple, 
pear  and  cherries,  in  bearing;  plenty  of  out¬ 
buildings,  mostly  new:  old  Colonial  house,  on 
elevation,  in  grove  of  trees,  with  beautiful  view 
of  Choptonk  River,  two  miles  wide  here;  farm 
itself  borders  on  an  arm  of  the  river,  providing 
good  harbor  and  private  oyster  planting  grounds; 
house  has  (Replaces  in  nearly  every  room;  also 
has  fine  cellar;  price  twenty  thousand;  one-third 
cash.  FRED  HIRST  (owner),  Cambridge,  Md. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1661. 
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Driving  a  car  on  a  flat  tire 
to  the  nearest  garage,  after 
a  blow-out  or  puncture,  is 
the  most  expensive  form  of 
locomotion  known.  Lacking 
a  spare,  the  flat  tire  should 
be  removed,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  slozvly 


United 


Tires 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


THERE  are  signs  that  intel¬ 
ligent  motorists  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  give  more  thought 
and  care  to  the  selection  of  their 
tires. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the 
average  car  owner  accepted  his 
tire  losses  too  meekly — as  though 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 

As  one  new  make  of  tire  after 
another  came  on  the  market  and 
old  tires  worked  up  new  selling 
features  and  talking  points,  car 
owners  no  sooner  got  through 
buying  one  make  of  tire  than  they 
began  to  look  around  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  make. 

Ready  to  take  advantage  of  all 
this  shifting  of  trade  was  the  irre¬ 


sponsible  dealer,  with  his  make¬ 
shifts,  his  compromises,  his  plaus¬ 
ible  tire  experiments. 

His  whole  attitude  was  one  of 
secrecy  and  evasion .  He  believed 
in  feeling  out  each  individual 
motorist’s  weakness  and  playing 
to  that,  rather  than  in  helping  every 
motorist  to  know  more  about  tires. 


The  motorists  of  this  country 
have  stood  for  a  lot.  They  are 
beginning  to  do  something  about  it. 

Going  to  the  good  dealer — the 
man  who  is  winning  a  greater 
measure  of  public  confidence  all 
the  time — the  man  who  believes 
in  this  principle — 


That  the  best  introduction  any  tire 
can  have  is  the  truth. 

Quality  is  the  basis  on  which  his 
business  is  founded.  And  all  his 
efforts  are  directed  towards  en¬ 
couraging  a  wider  appreciation  of 
quality. 

He  is  the  man  whomthe  United 
States  Rubber  Company  is  back¬ 
ing  with  all  of  its  resources. 

With  all  of  its  great  and  wide 
and  long  and  varied  experience. 
Longer  and  more  varied  than  that 
of  any  other  rubber  manufacturer. 


Go  to  the  good  dealer  and  get 
a  legitimate  tire. 

For  you,  at  least,  tire  waste  will 
then  end. 
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Shall  I  Take  the  Path  of  Least  Resistance? 


LEAVING  THE  FARM.— There  is.  doubtless. 

truth  in  the  saying  that  fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  and  now  that  about  all  the  men 
of  wisdom  have  had  their  say  as  to  why  boys  leave 
the  farm,  and  are  beginning  to  shake  their  heads 
and  decide  that  the  matter  must  work  out  as  it 
will,  it  is  little  short  of  folly  for  one  so  young  and 
inexperienced  to  add  more  to  the  discussion.  For 
while  we  are  talking  about  it  boys  will  continue  to 
turn  cityward  some  fine  morning,  and  be  lost  to  the 
farm  forever.  But  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not 
right,  and  usually  the  boy  knows  it  is  not  right,  and 


the  gems  of  knowledge.  As  I  see  it.  now.  I  would 
have  fought  to  get  back  to  that  old  farm  had  some 
one  taken  me  to  the  city.  The  youngster  who  has 
never  known  the  genuine  happiness  of  farm  life  is 
to  be  pitied. 

A  START  IN  COLLEGE. —Throughout  high 
school  days  my  connection  with  the  farm  was  un¬ 
broken.  -  One  day  in  September,  however,  I  was 
shipped  away  to  college  against  all  the  best  advice 
of  doubting  neighbors  and  fond  relatives.  It  was 
not  to  an  agricultural  college  that  I  was  going,  but 
to  a  common  everyday  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  it 


They  help  to  make  life  worth  living,  and  they  goad 
men  on  to  help  make  the  country  a  better  place  for 
other  people  to  live  in.  Perhaps  it  is  just  the  seem¬ 
ing  hopelessness  of  attaining  these  ideals  that  causes 
my  present  discontent. 

TROUBLESOME  IDEALS.— One  of  my  ideals  is 
fair  play.  Everyone  helps  during  a  game  of  foot¬ 
ball.  I  object  to  working  twice  as  hard  for  twice 
the  length  of  time  and  for  less  than  half  the  pay 
that  members  of  my  graduating  class  receive  in 
other  callings.  Is  that  objection  unfair?  I  will 
work  at  my  farming  12  hours  to  their  10,  but  not 


An  Object  Lesson  For  Humans  When  Jealous  Hen-  If  others  Co-operate  to  Briny  Up  a  Family 


that  is  what  I.  in  my  youth  and  inexperience,  cannot 
understand — that  a  wrong  must  go  unrighted. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. — I.  too.  am  just  one  of  many 
of  my  kind:  a  farm  boy  who  needs  “salvaging. " 
Permit  me  to  state  my  case,  and  then  anyone  that 
wishes  is  welcome  to  decide  what  is  the  trouble.  I 
was  born  in  the  worst  hills  that  Western  New  York 
State  affords.  22  years  ago.  My  parents  were  "hill 
farmers”  (that  pitiable  species  of  human  being)  and 
were,  if  you  will  take  the  word  of  some  of  the 
neighboring  hill  folks,  land  poor.  1  started  my 
career  like  all  the  other  boys  around  me.  going,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  unwillingly  to  school,  or  else  per¬ 
haps  doing  chores  or  fishing.  I  still  remember  the 
days  when  I  started  off  with  the  neighbors’  children 
to  the  old  white  sehoolhouse  to  become  endowed  with 


seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  with  some  people  that 
B.  A.  attached  to  a  name  is  there  for  a  warning,  and 
that  is  “Beware  Agriculture.”  During  my  college 
course  1  always  worked  on  the  farm  Summers,  and 
1  assumed  the  tasks  of  the  extra  "hand.”  All  the 
farm  land  that  I  could  manage  conveniently  would 
he  mine  gratis,  and  it  was  always  my  plan  to  come 
hack  to  the  hills  when  I  got  my  sheepskin,  and  start 
laising  more  sheepskins.  Here  I  am,  a  kid  just,  out 
of  college,  with  all  the  land  I  want,  and  I  am  going 

to  kick  out  on  the  deal  unless - 

THE  COLLEGE  FARMER— I  have  heard  re¬ 
marks  condemning  college  men  as  farmers.  Some 
people  say  they  won’t  work,  others  say  they  have 
high  ideas.  I  admit  the  latter  of  these  accusations, 
for  1  pity  the  mau  who  does  not  have  big  plans. 


16  to  their  eight,  or  even  five  and  six.  What  would 
my  farming  amount  to  if  I  worked  from  six  to  eight 
hours  a  day?  They  say  that  they  must  have  time 
for  self-improvement  and  recreation.  Have  l  not 
that  same  right?  Have  they  any  more  license  to  go 
motoring  than  I.  if  I  had  a  car.  or  any  more  right 
to  go  to  the  country  club  and  play  golf  than  I  have 
to  play  golf  with  the  neighbor’s  hired  man  over  on 
the  back  eighty?  I  believe  that  we  could  all  do  it 
if  a  larger  portion  of  our  people  worked. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. — There  is  a  decided  lack  of  social 
functions,  but  I  realize  that  that  can  be  remedied 
only  when  we  get  more  people  back  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  At  present  our  farming  population  cou- 
sists  of  a  few  tired-out  and  worn-out  old  farmers 
and  their  wives,  who  are  glad  when  night  comes  that 
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t  hey  may  rest.  All  those  kindred  spirits  that  lisetT 
to  go  over  the  hills  to  the  little  white  schoolhouse 
somehow  escaped  while  I  was  at  college.  Being  a 
safe  distance  from  the  village,  one  has  to  seek  his 
own  entertainment,  and  it  is  usually  a  case  of  “one’s 
a  company.” 

FUTURE  OPPORTUNITY.  —  Ideal  work  must 
offer  a  chance  for  advancement.  I  am  surrounded 
by  living  examples  of  what  farming  stands  for  to 
altogether  too  many  people.  I  refer  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  that  must  be  undergone 
for  30  or  40  years,  until  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
very  careful  saving  one  has  accumulated  enough 
wealth  to  be  able  to  putter  around  the  rest  of  his 
days.  There  may  be  a  sense  of  having  accomplished 
something  in  such  a  life,  but  why  should  one  sacri¬ 
fice  so  much  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  to  town? 
Will  not  the  farm  offer  opportunities  that  will  make 
them  want  to  see  the  results  of  their  Avork  after  they 
retire?  1  am  not  afraid  to  Avork,  but  I  want  to  see 
a  bigger  goal  at  the  end  than  to  move  to  town  and 
hang  around.  Can  you  blame  the  young  man  for 
being  sceptical  when  old-established  farmers  are 
losing  faith,  and  Avlien  there  is  a  world  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  before  him? 

IS  THERE  A  CHANCE?— In  short,  has  college 
spoiled  me  for  farming?  We  are  told  that  a  large 
percentage  of  college  men  make  good  in  business. 
Agriculture,  the  foundation  upon  which  all  business 
and  trade  rests,  certainly  needs  college  men  and 
college  Avomen.  It  also  needs  the  man  who  has  not 
been  to  college  and  the  woman  who  has  not  been  to 
college.  We  have  but  to  say  the  magic  Avord. 
Opportunity,  and  they  Avill  come.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
real  operation  of  the  farm.  Opportunity  in  organi¬ 
zation  Avork  is  boundless,  but  the  30-cent  dollar  of 
real  production  looks  pretty  small.  v.  a. 


Description  of  the  Cosgrove  Henhouse 

Your  correspondent,  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  once  spoke  of 
a  poultry  house  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  clean 
out  onee  a  year.  I  wish  be  would  more  fully  describe 
it.  The  idea,  I  think,  was  not  to  have  a  dropping  board, 
but  to  edge  up  a  board  in  front  of  the  droppings  to  keep 
them  separate  from  the  litter,  and  then  add  absorbents 
to  the  droppings  from  time  to  time.  If  be  lias  such  a 
house.  would  lie  tell  hoAV  deep  it  is,  and  bow  high,* back 
and  front?  How  is  the  front  made;  that  is.  windows 
and  openings,  and  how  high  are  the  roosts  above  the 
floor?  Where  does  Ik*  place  the  nest  boxes?  The  scheme 
looks  practical  for  a  busy  farmer.  A.  B.  F. 

Ambler.  Pa. 

ENERAL  CONSTRUCTION.— A.  B.  F.  has  the 
idea  exactly.  I  have  two  houses,  each  20  ft 
square.  The  roosting  and  nest  part  is  S  ft.  wide.  5% 
ft.  high  in  rear  and  S  ft.  high  in  front.  .Roof  slopes 
to  the  north.  The  roof  of  the  front  part  commences 
2  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  back,  or  roosting  part,  and 
slopes  to  the  south.  That  leaves  a  perpendicular 
front  2  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  long.  Tn  thig  front  arc 
six  “cellar”  Avipdows,  1  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  long.  These 
windows  swing  on  tAVo  screws  put  through  the  win- 
ooav  casing  into  the  sash,  so  they  can  be  tipped  at 
angle  desired  for  ventilation.  BeloAV  the  windows  I 
put  two  2x4-in.  scantling  20  ft.  long  across  the  front, 
one  of  Avbich  av«s  put  IR>  in.  below  the  other.  The 
scantling  to  support  the  front  roof  Avas  nailed  to  the 
lower  one  of  these  20-ft.  pieces.  Then  the  roof 
boards  of  the  front  part  put  on  with  the  slope  of 
the  roof,  not  crosswise,  were  shoved  up  into  the  I  ys- 
in.  space  between  the  two  20-ft.  scantlings.  Then 
the  front  between  the  windows  Avas  boarded  up,  the 
lower  ends  of  the  boards  not  quite  touching  the  front 
roof  boards,  so  1  could  push  the  roofing  paper  up 
under  them.  This  makes  a  Avater-tigbt  front,  no 
possible  leakage  Avhere  the  front  roof  joins  the  part 
under  the  top  Avindows.  The  front  roof  slopes  to 
the  south  down  to  4  ft.  high  at  the  front.  This  front 
is  boarded  about  4  ft.  at  each  end,  the  rest  of  the 
front  is  open,  a  space  12x4  ft 
NESTS  AND  PARTITIONS.— The  S-ft.  wide  back 
part  is  partitioned  off  from  tlie  front  part.  The  par¬ 
tition  does  not  go  clear  down  to  the  ground,  but 
stops  about  3  ft.  from  it.  Two  stout  posts  support 
the  20-ft.  front  scantling  to  prevent  sagging,  and  they 
are  the  frame  for  a  Avide  door  in  the  partition,  Avhieh 
is  closed  only  on  cold  nights.  Against  the  partition 
a  Avide  shelf  is  placed;  on  this  shelf  are  the  nests, 
separate  boxes,  with  a  passageway  between  them 
and  the  partition.  To  prevent  hens  roosting  on  the 
nests  is  a  slanting  roof  of  thin  boards,  the  loAver  part 
of  Avhicli  is  hinged  to  the  upper,  so  as  to  give  easy 
access  to  the  nests  by  the  egg  gatherer.  33)6  liens 
enter  at  the  open  end  near  the  partition  door.  It  is 
much  bettor  to  use  separate  boxes  for  nests  as,  if  one 
got  very  lousy,  it  can  lie  taken  out  and  burned,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  of  a  lieuhouse  ever 
getting  lousy.  I  will  tell  how  to  prevent  that  later. 

J'UIO  ROOSTS. — Three  roosts  made  of  2x4-iu. 
scantling  Avith  the  top  edge  slightly  rounded,  19^  ft. 
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long,  so  that  the  ends  do  not  touch  the  sides  of  the 
house,  are  supporPn  by  two  hoards  in  which  slots 
are  cut.  The  roosts,  dowh  in  these  slots,  cannot 
turn  over,  or  be  moved  sidewise,  yet  can  be  lifted 
out.  of  the  slots  when  so  desired.  These  slotted 
boards  are  nailed  to  the  studs  at  back,  and  to  posts 
in  the  front,  the  posts  being  nailed  to  the  wide  board 
at  bottom,  which  keeps  the  droppings  from  the  litter. 
The  roosts  are  about  4  ft.  above  the  ground.  There 
is  a  sliding  window  in  the  Avest  side  of  the  roosting 
part,  the  entrance  door  being  <m  the  east  end. 

THE  UNSANITARY  DROPPING  S  BOARD.— I 
Avas  led  to  doing  away  with  droppings  boards  for 
two  reasons.  One  because  of  its  unsanitariness;  the 
fowls  face  to  the  front  praclieally  always.  When 
one  A-oids  droppings,  the  one  snst  behind  her  cannot 
avoid  breathing  the  rising  fumes  from  the  drop¬ 
pings,  and  this  repeatedly  during  the  long  night. 
Another  thing  was  the  fact  that  the  droppings  boards 
Avere  a  breeding  and  hiding  place  for  hen  lice  that 
could  not  be  got  at  and  cleaned. 

FEED  BIN. — The  house  sits  on  a  stone  and  cement 
foundation  Avhicli  extends  down  into  the  ground 
about  20  in.,  and  the  sides  are  laid  in  cement.  This 
makes  a  house  practically  rat-proof ;  that  is,  if  they 
do  not  come  in  at  the  door.  Just  in  front  Avas 
a  feed  bin  6  ft.  long,  divided  for  the  different  grains. 
On  the  outside  of  the  bouse  a  door  the  length  of  the 
bin  is  binged  at  the  bottom  and  has  two  swinging 
legs  hinged  near  the  top.  AVhen  this  door  is  dropped 
the  swinging  legs  hold  up  the  outer  edge,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  line  table  on  which  the  bags  of  grain  are 
opened  and  the  contents  let  slide  into  (lie  bins;  then 
the  door  is  lifted  up  and  held  in  place  by  a  button 
at  each  end.  There  are  two  of  these  bins,  one  on  the 
Avest  side  for  ground  grains,  one  on  the  east  for 
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cracked  corn,  wheat,  etc.  When  t lie  grain  dealer 
tills  these  bins,  two  months’  supply  is  in  the  house. 
The  only  thing  to  be  carried  is  the  water.  Tlie 
houses  were  tilled  with  sand  and  sifted  loam  so  they 
are  higher  than  the  ground  outside.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  dry  and  free  from  frost.  On  the  east  end, 
from  the  front  to  the  end  of  the  feed  bin,  is  boarded 
off,  a  place  for  a  dust  bin,  and  windows  let  the  sun 
shine  directly  into  it. 

OTHER  (’< )NVKN I ENCE-S. — A  great  convenience 
was  a  post  set  near  the  middle  of  tlie  front  part, 
about  3  ft.  above  tlie  ground.  On  this  post,.  Avith  a 
sharp  ax,  kept  in  the  house  for  the  purpose,  I  shaved 
up  or  crushed  bones,  cut  meat  or  vegetables,  etc., 
Avithout  having  to  bend  over  to  do  it.  On  the  west 
side  a  Avide  shelf  extends  from  tlie  ground  grain 
bin  to  tlie  front,  and  on  this  shelf,  Avhieh  is  about 
15  in.  above  Ihe  ground,  there  is  a  box  for  tlie  dry 
mash.  My  problem  Avas,  bow  to  avoid  wasting  the 
masli.  1  solved  it  by  making  the  back  and  ends  of 
the  box  3  in.  higher  than  the  front,  and  putting  on  a 
cover.  Noav  the  hens  could  reach  in  and  eat  the 
mash,  but  if  they  attempted  to  flip  it  out  they  would 
bump  their  combs  against  the  cover.  It  worked  beau¬ 
tifully;  I  don’t  think  a  pound  of  mash  was  wasted 
in  a  year. 

IIEN  LICE. — Now  about  the  hen  lice,  and  this 
long  story  is  done.  Simply  greusc;  that’s  all..  Once 
a  year  I  melt  up  in  an  Iron  pot,  beef  tallow,  mutton 
tallow;  one  year  the  butcher  brought ‘some  fat  pork 
that  be  didn’t  dare  salt  down.  I  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  tried  it  out,  and  Avliile  hot  painted  the  roosts 
on  all  but  the  top  side;  also  the  roost  supports  and 
Hie  corners  of  each  nest  box;  put  it  on  liberally,  and 
then  for  a  year  you  won’t  find  a  red  mite  or  ben 
louse  in  your  bouse.  To  free  Hie  hens  from  lice,  take 
some  blue  ointment,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  lard;  then  take  a  piece  the  size  of  a  pea 
and  rub  it  in  under  Hie  vent;  also  a  little  in  the  hol¬ 
low  spot  over  the  vent;  often  there  is  a  hunch  of  lice 
there.  Then  Avipe  your  lingers  under  her  wings,  and 
you  can  bid  farewell  to  hen  lice  for  six  months  or  a 
year.  uiio.  4,  cobukovjs. 
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Humidity  in  Fruit  Storage 

NE  of  tlie  most  satisfactory  storages  for  farm 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  I  have  ever  seen  is 
that  of  a  neighbor,  who  has  arranged  to  run  a  stream 
of  water  from  bis  Avater  system  through  tlie  base¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  The  water  comes  from  a  spring 
into  Hi*,  house,  and  tlie  overflow  is  arranged  so  that 
in  the  Winter  it  will  Aoav  through  a  long  tub  in  the 
basement  vegetable  storage,  and  then  into  the  Avaste 
line.  This  running  water  keeps  the  storage  at  the 
proper  temperature  during  the  Winter  months. 
Vegetables  and  apples  keep  much  longer  under  these 
conditions  than  in  Hie  dry  storage. 

This  system  of  storage  warming  and  humidifying 
would  be  adapted  to  any  farm  that  had  running 
water  from  a  spring  or  hydraulic  ram.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  to  have  a  cut-out  in  the  overflow 
pipe  from  a  reservoir  from  spring  or  ram  so  that 
it  Avould  flow  through  the  basement  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  and  arranged,  of  course,  so  that  it  could 
not  freeze  easily.  This  neighbor  Avas  able  to  pipe 
the  water  through  the  storage  at  a  cost  of  about 
$14  for  pipe  and  water  tank.  There  is  no  danger  of 
freezing  Avith  the  running  Avater  in  the  storage,  nor 
of  the  vegetables  or  fruit  becoming  too  dry  from  the 
basement  heat.  c.  m.  b. 

Wavne  Co.,  O. 


The  “Wonder”  of  Potato  Seed 

IX  some  seasons  we  rarely  if  ever  hear  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  potato  seed,  so  that  a  potato  ball  at 
such  times  becomes  something  of  a  novelty.  This 
year  Hie  season  seems  to  have  been  favorable  for 
Hie  production  of  these  seed  balls,  and  there  are 
many  reports  from  people  Avho  say  that  they  think 
there  must  be  some  great  value  attached  to  them. 
A.  T.  Cook  seems  to  have  made  something  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  collecting  this  seed,  and  in  one  of  his  recent 
advertisements  lie  makes  some  remarkable  state¬ 
ments  about  them. 

For  instance,  he  says  that  these  seeds  are  “a 
puzzle  to  scientists.”  That  is  nonsense  or  worse.  It 
is  absolutely  no  puzzle  to  a  scientist  or  anybody  else, 
for  these  potato  Dalis  have  always  been  produced  in 
favorable  seasons.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  bis  seed 
is  “the  wonder  of  tlie  vegetable  world.”  Such  a 
statement  is  Avliat  the  boys  call  “bunk.”  There  is  no 
“wonder”  about  it,  but  simply  a  plain  development 
of  seed  on  the  potato  vine.  Then  lie  says:  “Get  this 
rare  and  vanishing  seed  while  you  can.  It  will  soon 
be  gone  forever.”  Very  likely  this  particular  batch 
of  seed  will  soon  be  gone,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
people  left  in  the  world  avIio  believe  such  statements 
"ben  they  would  not  listen  to  plain  common  sense. 
But  there  is  plenty  more  seed  in  Hie  world  just 
exactly  as  good,  and  110  one  should  pay  high  prices 
for  potato  seed  this  year,  expecting  that  anything 
wonderful  is  going  to  result  from  the  planting. 

We  have  explained  at  least  50  times  all  about  this 
matter  of  potato  seed.  The  tuber,  which  is  the  part 
of  the  potato  we  eat.  is  not  a  seed  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
root,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  underground  stem. 
Bhat  we  call  the  eyes  of  the  iiotato  are  buds  or 
sprouts  which  will  grow  much  after  the  plan  of  a 
bud  from  a  tree,  and  of  course  as  they  grow,  being 
a  part  of  the  plant,  they  will  produce  the  same  kind 
of  a  potato  that  they  came  from.  Seed  halls,  how¬ 
ever.  contain  true  seeds,  and  when  these  are  planted 
they  are  no  more  likely  to  come  *■•.»  and  produce 
the  same  kind  of  a  plant  tha:  .;  ..eeic  of  peach  pits 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a  standard  variety  of 
peaches.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  if  you 
take  a  dozen  pits  from  a  Carman  or  an  Elberta 
peach  tree,  plant  them  and  let  them  grow,  naturally 
you  will  get  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  fruit,  most  of 
it  not  Avorth  propagating.  The  same  is  true  of  these 
potato  seeds.  A  feAV  out  of  every  batch  will  prove 
superior,  and  most  of  our  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
have  been  produced  in  that  way.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  nothing  wonderful  about  it,  and  there  is  no 
scientific  puzzle.  There  is  plenty  of  potato  seed  this 
year,  owing  to  tlie  favorable  season,  and  let  no  one 
imagines  that  there  is  anything  mysterious  or  ex¬ 
ceedingly  profitable  in  planting  this  seed. 


Corn  Harvester  with  Gasoline  Power 

Owing  to  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  in  the 
corn  this  year,  it  lias  been  very  difficult  to  handle  the 
crop  with  a  corn  harvester.  When  tlie  horses  were 
fresh  and  could  keep  up  a  good  gait,  the  machine  worked 
fairly  well,  but  after  they  had  worked  an  hour  or  two, 
and  slowed  down,  the  weeds  and  grass  would  clog,  calm¬ 
ing  considerable  inconvenience.  We  have  seen  potato 
pickers  equipped  with  a  small  gasoline  engine.  Have 
any  of  the  readers  had  experience  in  equipping  a  corn 
harvester  in  this  manner?  If  so,  how  large  an  engine 
was  used?  K.  H.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

These  questions  must  be  answered,  if  at  all,  by 
eapuricuce,  Cuu  uuy  y£  our  readers  tell? 
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Raw  Phosphate  Rock  In  Manure 


For  a  score  of  years  now  there  have  been  numerous 
attempts  to  show  that  raw  ground  phosphate  rock  may 
ho  made  available  by  mixing  it  with  stable  manure. 
Of  course  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  the  problem  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  available  phosphorus  on  a  dairy 
farm  would  be  made  easy.  All  one  would  need  do  would 
he  to  mix  the  raw  phosphate  in  the  manure,  and  thus 
save  all  the  expense  of  using  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
ground  rock  to  make  acid  phosphate.  After  long  study 
The  advocates  of  this  plan  seem  to  have  abandoned  it. 
While  the  use  of  raw  phosphate  with  manure  has  given 
emori  results,  there  is  no  such  action  in  the  manure  pile 
as  would  justify  any  statement  that  the  raw  phosphate 
js  made  equal  to  acid  phosphate.-  Dr.  .T.  G.  Lipman.  of 
the  New  Jersey  Station,  has  devised  a  plan  for  using 
sulphur  with  the  phosphate  rook  in  manure.  This 
makes  the  rock  available,  and  the  process  may  become 
of  great  practical  importance.  The  Georgia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  recently  printed  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  mixing  ground  phosphate,  cottonseed  meal  and 
soil.  We  have  asked  Dr.  Lipman  to  discuss  these  ex¬ 
periments,  and  he  does  so  as  follows : 

THE  experiments  conducted  at  the  Georgia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  deal  primarily  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  using  cottonseed  meal  and  similar  mate¬ 
rials  for  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  in  ground 
phosphate  rook  available.  In  the  experiments  in 
question  there  were  used  mixtures  of  COO  pounds  of 
ground  Florida  pebble  phosphate,  400  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  200  pounds  of  rich  garden  soil. 
The  heaps  were  kept  moist:  samples 
were  taken  from  time  to  time  and 
determinations  made  of  total  water- 
soluble  and  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  Determinations  were  also  made 
of  the  nitrogen  present  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  of  sampling.  The  re-' 
suits  recorded  by  the  Georgia  Station 
show'  that  the  maximum  amounts  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  were  cb- 

weeks — at  times 
The  maximum 
phosphoric  acid 
per  cent, 
cent.  In 


carried  on  by  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station. 


N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


JACOB  G.  LIPMAX. 


Hill  Farms  and  Prosperity 

Another  View  of  the  Hills 

'‘HERE  are  hills  and  hills.  At  home  I  look  out 
on  the  same  hills  as  Mrs.  Willeox,  but  I  fre¬ 
quently  visit  a  narrow  valley,  perhaps  three  miles 
long,  on  either  side  of  which  are  gently  sloping, 
fertile  hills.  It  is  10  to  12  miles  from  a  small  but 
famous  city.  Not  one  of  the  farms  on  these  hills 
has  had,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  certainly  does 
not  now  have,  a  large  dairy.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  half  of  the  farmers  keep  only  cows 
enough  to  produce  milk  for  their  own  use.  Small 
flocks  of  sheep  have  maintained  the  fertility.  On 
the  most  fertile  farm  steers  were  fattened  until  that 
ceased  to  be  profitable;  since  then  sheep  have  been 


These  farms  are  what  I  might 


call  one-man 
the  work 


kept. 

farms;  that  is,  a  strong  man  can  do  all 
with  extra  help  in  haying,  harvesting,  etc. 

Sheep  improve  pasture  land.  One  man  told 
that  he  can  already  seen  an  improvement  in 


me 

his 


tained  in  six  to  eight 
somewhat  earlier, 
amount  of  available 
at  any  time  found  was  6.11 
and  the  total  was  20.81  per 


other  words,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  phosphoric  acid  was  made  avail¬ 
able  in  this  instance  in  the  course  of 
about  12  weeks.  In  the  same  heap  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  was  1..N4  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
and  3.95  per  cent  at  the  end  of  about 
three  to  four  weeks.  After  that  time 
the  amount  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  decreased  again  through  the  next 
six  to  seven  weeks;  increased  as 
already  noted  at  the  end  of  about  12 
to  13  weeks,  and  decreased  finally  to 
1.11  per  cent  at  the  end  of  about  live 
months. 

In  another  heap  the  maximum 
amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
was  also  0.95  per  cent.  The  initial 
amount  was  1.92  per  cent.  Hence, 
there  was  a  gain  of  about  5  per  cent 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  a  period 
of  about  six  to  eight  weeks. 

The  gain  in  available  phosphoric 
acid  is,  however,  somewhat  more  than 
losses  of  ammonia  from  the  cottonseed 


I  was  discussing  this  article  with  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  farms,  a  member  of  my  family.  He 
said:  “If  I  could  buy  either  of  two  farms,  one  in 
the  valley  and  one  on  the  hill,  and  I  could  pay  cash 
for  the  hill  farm,  but  had  to  take  a  mortgage  on  the 
valley  farm,  I  would  buy  the  hill  farm.  I  figure 
that  the  interest  money  spent  on  fertilizers  would 
develop  the  hill  farm  enough  to  make  it  the  better 
proposition.” 

It  is  possible  to  he  too  near  to  a  good  market. 
One  man  had  three  pigs,  60  chickens  and  half  his 
potato  crop  stolen  one  Fall.  Similar  losses  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  farm. 

One  of  these  farmers  had  two  calves  which  he 
could  not  sell.  He  was  induced  to  advertise  in  the 
daily  paper  of  the  city,  12  miles  distant.  He  was 
so  dubious  of  success  that  he  paid  for  three  inser¬ 
tions.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  .  on  the  first,  three 
automobiles  came;  before  the  third  was  printed,  12. 
He  could  have  sold  the  calves  several  times  over. 
A  successful  merchant  said  to  him :  “The  first  thing 
in  selling  goods  is  to  have  a  good  article  to  sell.” 

As  for  the  “farmer  of  the  rich  and  abundant 
West,”  in  some  parts  of  Montana  they  have  not  had 
a  crop  for  five  years.  I  was  visiting 
in  Oklahoma  one  Winter  when  they 
had  a  three  years’  drought.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  faced  many  of  the  farmers  if  it 
continued  another  year.  In  Kansas 
they  count  on  crops  two  years  out  of 
five.  MARGARET  GRACE. 


offset  by  the 
meal  during 


the  fermentation  of  the  mixtures.  The  maximum 
losses  were  found  to  represent  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  ammonia  out.  of  a  maximum  total  of 
approximately  three  per  -cent  present  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  this  raw  phosphate  rock,  cottonseed  meal 
and  manure  experiment.  With  available  phosphoric 
acid  to  be  had  in  acid  phosphate  at  a  market  price 
of  about  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  with  organic 
ammonia  costing  30  to  40  cents  per  pound,  the  process 
described  does  not  hold  out  much  promise  of  being 
profitable.  It'is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station,  after  a  further  series  of  in¬ 
vestigations  in  this  line,  may  succeed  in  both  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
decreasing  the  losses  of  ammonia  from  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Under  those  conditions  the  plan  might 
find  profitable  application. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock  by  composting  it  with  manure  or  other 
vegetable  and  animal  materials.  14  seems  that  the 
fermentation  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
does  lead  to  the  formation  of  more  readily  soluble 
phosphates.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  bacteria, 
fungi  and  other  micro-organisms  present  in  the 
fermenting  mixtures  seem  to  use  up  the  avail¬ 
able  phosphates  and  make  them  again  insoluble, 
'■'lie  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  experiments 


Bringing  In  the  Squash  Crop.  Fig.  532 

pastures,  although  lie  has  had  sheep  on  them  not 
over  four  years. 

Does  "poor  soil”  mean  a  poor  soil  type  or  a  run¬ 
down  farm?  Strange  to  say,  this  narrow  valley 
opens  into  a  larger  one  which  is  of  poorer  soil  type 
than  the  hills,  according  to  the  United  States  Soil 
Survey.  On  both  types  farmers  have  made  a  good 
living  without  working  day  and  night,  except  in 
lambing  time.  One  hill  farm,  which  has  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  “too  poor  to  raise  buck¬ 
wheat.”  was  bought  two  years  ago  by  a  Canadian, 
and  the  indications  are  tl wit  it  was  not  poor  soil  but 
poor  management  which  gave  it  its  had  name. 
Another  farm  lay  idle  for  over  20  years,  save  that 
the  hay  was  cut.  On  one  field  “they”  said  that  no 
hay  had  never  been  grown,  and  never  could  he.  The 
first  year  a  man  could  have  carried  the  hay  crop  on 
his  hack,  so  far  as  weight  was  concerned.  It  now 

loads.  There  are  several  acres 
Alfalfa,  and  the  yield  of  grain 
of  the  best  of  the  surrounding 
crops  are  buckwheat  and  beans, 
these  crops  would  bring  more 


cuts  several  wagon 
of  a  good  stand  of 
is  now  about  that 
farms.  The  money 
It  looks  now  as  if 


money  than  cabbage  and  potatoes.  They  also  can 
be  held.  1  know  a  farmer  who  once  hold  his  beau 
crop  three  years.  Within  the  last  two  years  four 
men  living  near  this  region  have  bought  ton  trucks. 
They  do  the  heavy  hauling  for  farmers  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate,  and  are  making  money.  Last  Winter  they 
paid  the  farmers  $2  a  cord  for  kindling  wood. 


Changes  in  Wheat  Growing 

On  page  1532  we  spoke  of  the  way 
wheat  growing  is  changing  in  the  West, 
where  this  grain  is  raised  as  a  one-crop 
proposition.  The  following  is  written  by 
Prof.  M.  R.  Benedict  of  the  South  Dakota 
College — right  in  line  with  what  we 
stated : 

STATEMENTS  of  large  and  heavy 
losses  in  wheat  growing  are  com¬ 
mon.  The  1919  crop  was  produced  at 
a  very  high  cost  throughout  most  of 
South  Dakota  because  of  the  low  yield, 
and  was  sold  at  a  loss.  Much  of  the 
State’s  crop  is  unsatisfactory  this  year. 
If  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  would  seem  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  wheat  farmer  would  he  to 
abandon  wheat  growing.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  the  only  way  out. 

It  lias  been  the  history  of  most  of 
the  new  sections  of  this  country  that 
their  first  important  cash  crop  was 
wheat.  Wheat  was  easily  transport¬ 
able,  yielded  quick  returns,  involved 
comparatively  little  capitalization  and 
required  little  specialization.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  was  grown  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  crops  until  low  pro¬ 
duction  made  it  decidedly  unprofitable. 
Such  was  the  history  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Iowa 
and  even  of  New  York.  Lowered  fertility,  together 
with  scab,  anthraenose  and  other  diseases,  practi¬ 
cally  drove  out  wheat  growing  from  these  States. 
After  a  few  years  with  practically  no  wheat  grow¬ 
ing,  most  of  these  States  are  beginning  to  grow 
wheat  again,  hut  instead  of  being  the  main  crop,  it 
is  a  part  of  a  rotation  which  includes  corn  and 
clover  or  other  crops. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  such  States  as  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  with  their  high-priced  land,  are  growing 
wheat  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel  than  are  the  newer 
lands  of  the  Dakotas.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  good  crop  rotations,  good  farming 
methods  and  well-adapted  varieties  have  come  into 
more  general  use  in  these  States  than  in  the  West. 
Since  higher  yield  is  one  of  the  biggest  factous  in 
lowering  cost  per  bushel,  the  cost  has  in  many  cases 
been  lowered  below  that  of  Western  growers. 

Wheat  growing  was  driven  out  of  England  by  the 
cheap  wheat  produced  on  the  cheap  lands  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  rapidly  coming  hack,  because 
the  high  yields  resulting  from  good  farm  practices 
make  it  profitable.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
England  and  Germany  before  the  war  was  around 
30  bushels.  In  the  United  States  it  was  a  trifle  over 
14  bushels.  It  probably  would  not  be  desirable  to 
bring  European  methods  of  farming  into  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
present  American  methods  of  the  culture  of  wheat 
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It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  price 
of  wheat  has  often  been  low  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  producing  it.  This 
was  partly  because  enormous  areas  of 
new  land  were  being  opened  up,  and  over¬ 
production  frequently  resulted.  There 
are  now  practically  no  large  areas  of 
new  land  to  be  opened  up  for  wheat 
growing  in  North  America.  The  nation 
must  have  wheat  to  eat,  and  therefore 
will  necessarily  pay  in  the  future  high 
enough  prices  to  draw  out  the  supply 
needed.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
plans  now  under  way  for  more  efficient 
marketing  of  wheat,  indicate  a  brighter 
outlook  for  the  wheat  grower  in  the 
future.  It  would  seem  also  that  instead 
of  dropping  the  growing  of  wheat,  the 
sensible  thing  would  be  to  work  it  into 
a  good  rotation,  secure  the  best  adapted 
varieties  and  undertake  to  secure  larger 
yields  through  better  farm  practices.  This 
will  automatically  cut  down  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Hear  Something!  Have  an  Apple! 

Your  suggestion  of  using  apples  for  a 
tip  is  good.  I  took  a  7-lb.  sugar  hag  of 
Jonathan  and  Russet  apples  with  me  to 
Kingston  more  than  10  years  ago  (a 
party  of  us).  Wherever  we  had  refresh¬ 
ments  anywhere,  I  gave  an  apple  as  tip. 
Friends  laughed  at  them.  It  was  July, 
and  I  think  those  apples  were  appreciated 
more  than  the  5c  or  10c,  as  at  that  time 
a  good  apple  was  not  in  market. 

New  York.  ella  m.  z.  winters. 

We  could  tell  some  amusing  stories 
about  our  experience  in  “tipping"  people 
with  apples.  In  most  towns  and  cities 
such  "tips”  are  expected.  You  will  not 
get  very  far  unless  you  give  something  in 
exchange  for  little  favors.  It  used  to 
be  a  drink  or  a  cigar  when  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  people  who  would  not  accept 
money.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  did 
a  little  business  with  a  young  man,  and 
when  it  was  finished  we  said  : 

“And  now  come  and  ‘have  something.’  ’ 

“All  right.  Thanks.  Happy  days !” 
he  said,  but  there  Avas  no  joy  on  his  face. 

“ Hare  someth  inn.  Have  an  apple.” 
and  we  pulled  out  a  big,  red  Baldwin 

You  should  have  seen  the  look  of  re¬ 
lief  on  that  young  man’s  face.  He  said 
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that  bo  had  boon  compelled  to  drink  more 
than  was  good  for  him,  and  to  smoke  too 
many  bad  cigars  because  the  men  he  did 
business  with  thought  they  had  to  “have 
something.”  He  did  not  dare  protest 
against  the  foolish  habit,  and  so  it  was 
kept  up.  though  most  people  knew  the 
folly  of  it.  But  an  apple !  That  did  him 
good.  Now  that  prohibition  has  come, 
there  is  less  of  the  “hard  stuff”  used,  but 
cartloads  of  bad  cigars  are  handed  out  to 
men  who  know  they  are  using  too  much 
tobacco.  If  a  lot  of  this  stuff  could  he 
cut  out  and  good,  juicy  apples  substi¬ 
tuted.  the  world  would  be  far  better  off. 


Amorphophallus  Rivieri 

How  should  I  care  for  a  tuber  of 
Amorphophallus  Rivieri?  I  have  had  this 
tuber  for  some  time,  and  it  is  now  about 
as  large  as  a  dinner  plate;  produces  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage  about  3  ft.  tall.  How  can  I 
care  for  this  so  as  to  get  it  to  bloom? 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  e.  h.  t. 

The  Amorphophallus  requires  a  resting 
period,  and  if  effort  has  been  made  to 
keep  it  in  continuous  growth  it.  would  be 
unlikely  to  flower.  As  the  flower  has  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  odor,  it  is  not 
very  desirable  in  the  window  garden.  The 
root,  if  it  has  been  planted  out  during 
the  Summer,  should  be  taken  up  and  pot¬ 
ted  before  frost ;  use  rich  soil,  and  place 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  window  to  ripen 
off  the  leaves.  When-  they  die  down,  store 
tubers  in  any  dark  place  where  the 
temperature  will  not  fall  below  50  de¬ 
grees  ;  florists  usually  lay  the  pots  on 
their  sides  under  a  bench.  During  the 
Winter  give  just  enough  moisture  to  keep 
the  tubers  from  shriveling.  About  the 
end  of  March  the  plants  should  be  taken 
from  their  Winter  quarters  and  put  in  a 
warm  window  or  greenhouse.  Keep 
moist,  and  if  the  tubers  are  strong  enough 
they  will  soon  come  into  flower.  The 
leaves  do  not  grow  until  flowering  is  over. 
About  the  end  of  May  they  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  out  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  re¬ 
main  until  lifted  and  potted  in  the  Fall. 
The  large  leaf,  on  a  stout  stalk,  is  hand¬ 
some  in  subtropical  bedding.  The  large 
spathe  is  very  showy  and  interesting.  It 
is  a  native  of  Cochin  China. 


New  England  Notes 


Potatoes  and  Kerosene. — Amateur 
gardeners  have  some  queer  experiences. 
One  of  them  was  telling  me  the  other 
day  about  some  wonderful  potatoes  which 
he  had  grown.  The  plants  were  taller 
than  those  of  any  lie  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  tubers  were  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  quality.  The  treatment  which  these 
potatoes  received  differed  only  in  one 
respect  from  that  of  other  potatoes  in  the 
patch.  The  seed  had  accidentally  been 
soaked  with  kerosene.  It  had  been  a 
question  whether  the  seed  would  grow  at 
all.  but  the  question  which  the  grower 
now  wants  answered  is :  Is  the  kerosene 
responsible  for  the  unusual  quality  of  the 
crop?  To  make  the  story  a  good  one,  I 
may  as  well  add  that  the  grower  told  me 
that  while  he  had  to  fight  potato  bugs 
morning,  noon  and  night  throughout  the 
season  on  the  rest  of  his  vines,  not  a 
single  bug  appeared  on  those  grown  from 
the  kerosene  impregnated  tubers.  Of 
course  no  special  claims  are  made  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  kerosene  treatment,  but 
this  man  plans  next  year  deliberately  to 
soak  some  of  his  seed  to  see  if  the  results 
are  the  same.  He  thinks  that  he  may 
have  stumbled  upon  a  discovery  of  real 
value. 

Bulbs  For  the  Garden. — Doubtless 
it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  Fall 
catalogues  are  minus  the  usual  lists  of 
Scillas.  snowdrops  and  others  of  the  so- 
called  lesser  bulbs.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  in  the  country,  but  the 
stock  is  dwindling,  and  under  the  present 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
at  Washington  no  more  bulbs  of  these 
kinds  can  be  imported.  Of  tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths,  Narcissi  and  Japanese  lily  bulbs 
there  probably  will  be  plenty,  although 
American  buyers  have  hesitated  to  pay 
the  high  prices  charged.  The  .Taps  and 
Dutchmen  apparently  have  been  afflicted 
with  the  profiteering  fever,  which  has 
been  so  much  in  evidence  here  for  the 
past  few  years.  Even  with  higher  prices, 
though,  these  bulbs  are  such  an  addition 
to  the  garden  and  to  the  living  room  in 
Winter  that  they  should  still  be  planted 
freely. 

A  Goon  Potato. — The  best  potato 
which  I  have  heard  reported  upon  this 
year  is  Spaulding’s  Rose.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  planted  this  variety  in  a  patch  ad¬ 
joining  Irish  Oobbler.  Both  varieties  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  cultivation  and  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer,  but  the  Spaulding’s 
Rose  gave  a  very  much  heavier  yield  than 
the  Irish  Cobblers,  and  the  potatoes  were 
more  uniform  in  size.  A  number  of  other 
varieties  have  tested  out  well,  but  seed 
has  been  hard  to  obtain.  I  think  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  Spauld¬ 
ing’s  Rose,  however,  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  very  good  variety  for  the  home 
garden.  No  doubt  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Gireen  Mountain  will  continue  to  be 
planted,  but  repeated  experiments  have 
proven  that  they  are  inferior  to  many 
other  kinds  both  in  size  of  yield  and 
character  of  the  tubers. 

Storing  Kohl-rabi, — Kohl  rabi  is  a 
vegetable  to  which  many  gardeners  have 
been  introduced  for  the  first  time  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  ha«  only  lately 


come  into  favor  here,  although  in  England 
and  Scotland  it.  is  grown  by  the  acre  and 
used  for  feeding  cattle,  as  well  as  for 
human  consumption.  Last  year  some 
gardeners  lost,  their  surplus  kohl-rabi  in 
the  Fall  because  they  did  not  realize  that 
it  could  be  stored  for  Winter  in  the  same 
way  as  beets  and  carrots.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it.  can  be  handled  like  any  root 
crop,  and  will  keep  for  months  if  placed 
in  boxes  of  sand.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
though,  taking  in  specimens  which  are 
very  large,  because  they  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  prove  tough  and  woody.  This 
vegetable  is  best  when  no  larger  than  a 
baseball.  Still,  if  the  garden-maker  also 
is  a  chicken-keeper,  he  may  find  it  worth 
while  to  use  the  old,  tough  specimens  of 
kohl-rabi  for  feeding  them.  Indeed,  kohl¬ 
rabi  makes  an  excellent,  vegetable  for 
poultry  in  midwinter,  and  I  understand 
that  across  the  water  it  is  commonly 
grown  as  a  Winter  chicken  ration.  I 
find  that  few  gardeners  are  familiar  with 
the  Winter  radish,  and  yet  it.  makes  a 
very  good  vegetable  to  store,  keeping 
quite  as  well  as  beets  or  turnips.  If 
should,  however,  be  buried  in  boxes  of 
sand  in  a  cellar  which  is  inclined  to  be 
dry. 

Bulbs  For  Winter  Blooming. — Bulbs 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  in  the  house, 
if  the  right  kinds  are  chosen,  and  the 
right  treatment  given  them.  The  most 
common  fault  lies  in  not  having  them 
properly  rooted.  Pots  containing  the 
bulbs  should  be  set  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or 
sand  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  after 
being  given  a  thorough  wetting  should 
be  covered  several  inches  deep  with  the 
sand  or  ashes.  The  latter  should  always 
be  coal  ashes,  not  wood  ashes.  This  cov¬ 
ering  serves  to  exclude  the  light  and  also 
to  prevent,  the  roots  from  pushing  the 
bulbs  out  of  the  soil.  Five  or  six  weeks 
are  usually  needed  to  root  the  bulbs  pro¬ 
perly.  _  Oftentimes  if  you  lift  up  the  pots 
you  will  find  some  of  the  roots  protruding 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  Other¬ 
wise  you  can  easily  knock  out  the  ball  of 
earth,  catching  it  in  one  hand  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  find  the  bottom  of  the 
ball  a  mass  of  roots  the  bulbs  will  be 
ready  for  bringing  upstairs.  Tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths.  daffodils  and  the  Poet’s  Narcissus 
are  to  be  handled  in  this  way.  It  should 
be  remembered,  though,  that  tulips  can¬ 
not  be  forced  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  except  the  little  Due  von  Thol  tulip, 
which  while  dwarf  is  very  handsome',  and 
can  be  had  in  bloom  for  Christmas. 
Freesias  and  Oxalis  should  be  planted 
early,  for  they  take  a  long  time  to  de¬ 
velop.  It  is  not  necessary,  though,  to 
bury  them  in  the  cellar.  Simply  keep 
them  in  a  north  window,  for  the  roots 
and  leaves  develoj)  at  the  same  time.  The 
Paper  White  Narcissus  and  the  Chinese 
lily  are  the  easiest  of  all  bulbs  to  grow, 
and  will  do  well  in  bowls  of  water  if  held 
in  upright  positions  with  pebbles.  Do 
not  put  them  in  a  closet,  but  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place  out  of  the  direct  sunlight 
until  the  roots  penetrate  the  pebbles  in 
all  directions.  The  Due  von  Thol  tulips 
and  even  Crocuses  can  be  grown  in  water, 
too.  Keep  all  of  your  bulbs  away  from 
the  radiator  or  the  register,  and  do  not 
expose  them  to  sudden  drafts  of  air.  Tf 
you  follow  these  directions  and  do  not 
have  the  room  too  wa'rm  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  good  results.  The 
one  most  important  thing  of  all  is  to  get 
the  bulbs  thoroughly  rooted,  for  otherwise 
you  will  have  poor  blossoms,  and  only  a 
few  of  them.  e.  i.  farrington. 


Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

FOR  SALE 

Very  Efficient — Low  Price 
Immediate  Delivery 

BROCKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT  CO. 

1  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  fall  planting.  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tals.  Vines.  Shrubs.  Maloney  A-l  Quality 
selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown 
in  our  400-acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  von 
at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  Hardy 
fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  name— 
Write  for  free  catalog.  We  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  all  orders  over  *7.50. 

MALONEY  BROS.  SWELLS  CO.,  57  West  St..0insville.N  Y 

Danxville's  Pioneer  Ntlrscrirs 


strawberry  raspberrry.  black 

15errv  rlants  berry,  dewberry,  gooseberry,  cur- 

J  RANT  plants:  also  ASPARAGUS.  RHU¬ 

BARB,  and  WITLOOF  CHICORY  roots;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground  NY 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants  fnfS  ;  10  varieties  t0  select 

from,  including  the  fall  bearing.  Ask  for  catalog. 

J.  Keifkord  Hall,  Route  z,  Rhodkkuale,  Md. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  grown,  from  Prof.  Hughes’  original  stock,  Guar- 
anteed  genuine.  Price.  60c  per  ounce  or  35  per  ll>  Post 

paid.  HENRY  FIEI.D,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE — Wildtr  Perfection  Black  Champion  Currants 

Perfection  Raspberry  plants.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Morlboro.  H  I. 


WANTFn  in  evpr>'  town,  agent  familiar  with  farming 
II  nit  1  L.U  to  sell  article  every  farmer  needs;  exclusive 
territory.  The  Reliable  Company,  Poughkeepslo,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

address 

J.  C.  MIT LH OLL AND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Nature 

Responds 

Nature  is  on  your  side 
every  time  you  eat 


Grape  »Nuts 


For  this  sturdy  blend  of  wheat  and 
malted  barley  supplies  body  and 
brain  with  just  the  elements  oF 
nutrition  that  Nature  demands 
For  health  and  vigor. 

Grape  =Nuts  is  a  Sugar  Saver 

"There's  a  Reason" 


FKellrs' 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


805  Main  Street.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


<Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Hired  Man’s  Wife 


We  are  new  subscribers  to  The  R.  X.- 
y,  although  for  some  time  reading 
“p'assed-on”  co|>ies.  For  over  a  year  now 
I  have  been  a  hired  man's  wife  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  of 
\lrs.  M.  B.  of  Yates  Co..  N.  1\,  because 
it  was  the  lirst  time  I've  seen  in  print  the 
hired  man’s  side  of  the  farm  help  prob¬ 
lem.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  a  young 
couple  who  ventured  from  the  city  into 
the  unknown  realm  of  the  hired  man  may 
shed  a  little  light  on  the  subject. 

M.v  husband  was  one  of  the  many  sol¬ 
diers  who,  upon  returning  from  service 
in  France,  hoped  to  take  up  a  “slice”  of 
land  the  Government  was  talking  of  re¬ 
claiming  out  West,  so  with  this  idea  in 
view,  he  got  a  job  as  hired  man  on  a 
large  Hudson  Valley  farm,  hoping  to 
gather  further  experience  about  general 
farming.  Over  100  miles  came  this  em¬ 
ployer  to  interview  him,  and  the  offer  of 
$50  per  month,  a  cottage,  garden,  etc., 
sounded  good  when  compared  to  the 
“young  fortune”  demanded  in  Manhattan 
for  the  poorest  flat.  A  splendid  chance, 
thought  we,  to  spend  the  Summer  among 
the  glorious  hills,  dodge  the  H.  C.  L.  and 
preserve  the  tan  and  added  flesh  and 
brawn  acquired  in  the  army. 

Our  cottage  turned  out  to  be  a  “shack” 
with  a  dry  well,  the  nearest  water  supply 
contained  in  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill.  Our  furniture  was  already  on 
its  way  via  freight,  so  still  undaunted,  we 
set  about  to  scrub  and  paint  walls  or 
paper  them,  and  repaired  the  “shack”  so 
we  were  certain  of  its  interior  cleanliness 
at  least,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  roof 
would  not  cave  in  on  us.  My  husband 
toiled  hard  from  5:30  a.  m.  to  8  P-,.m. 
seven  days  a  week,  milking  and  doing 
general  farm  work,  but  all  this  was  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  the  meauness  of  the  man 
towards  all  his  men,  nor  the  attitude  of 
his  women  folks  towards  me.  Six  lonelier 
or  more  humiliating  months  I  never  put 
in  before.  Every  woman  in  the.  village 
ignored  me.  seemed  afraid  of  me  in  spite 
of  my  half-way  friendliness. .  Not  one 
ever  spoke  a  friendly  word,  or  in  any  way 
tried  to  make  me  feel  at  home.  The  chil¬ 
dren  alone  (who  know  not  the  social 
creed.  God  bless  ’em)  entered  the  forbid¬ 
den  threshold  of  our  shack  on  Saturday 
afternoons  to  visit  me  and  tell  me  of  their 
school  work,  and  listen  to  my  stories  and 
eat.  some  of  my  cookies.  Our  employer 
had  a  little  girl  of  five,  whose  aunt  pun¬ 
ished  her  on  several  occasions  because  she 
dared  to  sneak  across  the  field  to  pay  me 
a  little  informal  call,  and  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  because  she  greeted  me  while  pass¬ 
ing  me  on  the  road  in  her  father’s  flivver. 
Yet  in  appearance,  education  and  good 
breeding  I  was  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
ladies  in  the  family,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  reason  for  their  antipathy  and 
aloofness.  The  butcher’s  auto  wouldn’t 
turn  in  off  the  main  road  for  five  min¬ 
utes  to  come  to  our  house  and  sell  us  meat 
on  his  weekly  trips  (no  doubt  because  a 
hired  man  isn’t  supposed  to  exist  and  it 
doesn’t  matter  whether  he  eats  or  not,  so 
we  asked  the  employer  once  or  twice  to 
buy  us  some  beef  on  one  of  his  almost 
daily  trips  to  the  nearest  butcher  market, 
and  he  did  so  with  the  spirit  of  one  who 
had  been  asked  for  his  last  cent,  and  from 
that  time  on  he  was  most  careful  never  to 
let  us  know  when  he  was  going  to  town. 

Once  a  month  we  paid  $1  carfare  apiece 
to  go  to  the  nearest  city  for  a  little  meat 
and  other  articles  we  needed,  including  a 
haircut  for  my  husband,  who,  although  lie 
was  considerate  enough  to  do  the  chores 
in  the  morning  before  starting,  and  would 
hurry  back  at  night  in  time  to  save  the 
boss  himself  from  doing  them,  always 
found  a  full  day’s  pay  taken  out  of  the 
monthly  pay  check.  Also,  our  furniture 
happened  to  arrive  in  two  lots  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  seven  miles  distant  from  the  farm, 
and  Mr.  Employer  let  us  have  one  of  his 
teams  one  afternoon  to  go  and  get  it  as 
agreed,  but  when  the  second  load  arrived, 
weeks  later,  he  absolutely  ignored  our  re¬ 
quests  for  the  loan  of  a  team,  even  after 
working  hours,  and  we  finally  had  to  hire 
a  truckman  to  get  it  for  us.  Needless  to 
say.  at  the  end  of  the  season  my  husband 
handed  in  his  notice  and  was  then  offered 
every  inducement  possible  to  remain,  was 
given  unstinted  praise  for  his  work  and 
permission  to  refer  future  employers  for 
the  finest  recommendation  this  employer 
could  give  any  man.  Then  Mrs.  Em¬ 
ployer  invited  me  into  the  sacred  precinct 
beyond  the  front  doorstep  and  expressed 
her  regrets  at  our  coming  departure  ;  said 
she  admired  my  courage  for  having  en¬ 
dured  so  long  without  a  sink,  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  amusements  of  the  city,  and 
that  she  told  her  husband  when  we  came 
that  they  could  never  hope  to  keep  us 
long.  IIow  I  longed  to  tell  her  that  it 
wasn’t  so  much  the  city  improvements  I 
wanted,  but  a  little  human  companion¬ 
ship  and  a  kindred  soul  or  two  to  share 
my  household  problems,  and  had  she  only 
spoken  thus  to  me  months  before  perhaps 
her  husband  would  not  at  that  moment 
have  been  racking  his  brain  as  to  how  he 
was  going  to  find  another  man.  But  T 
said  nothing,  and  we  packed  up  and  went 
with  no  hard  words  or  feelings — not  to 
the  city,  but  to  another  farm  in  another 
county  and  in  a  larger  village,  where  we 
hoped  the  people  would  be  more,  broad¬ 
minded;  but  the  same  social  aloofness  ex¬ 
ists  among  the  women  towards  me,  al¬ 
though  we  have  a  lovely  cottage  to  live  in. 
better  working  hours  for  uiy  husband,  und 


an  employer  who  is  not  quite  so  much  of 
a  tyrant. 

We  have  to  walk  several  miles  to  do 
our  marketing,  while  several  horses  and 
teams  are  idle  iu  the  barns  week  in  and 
week  out,  which  we  could  have  if  we 
eared  to  grovel  iu  the  dust  and  ask  for 
like  a  beggar  asking  for  alms,  as  we  have 
experienced  several  times.  Sometimes  we 
are  given  a  “lift”  if  the  “flivver”  chances 
to  pass  us  on  the  road  and  they  happen 
to  feel  charitably  inclined,  but  always 
such  kindness  is  spoiled  by  some  patron¬ 
izing  remark  or  the  “casting  pearls  before 
swine”  attitude. 

Why  not  figure  out  a  budget  for  a  hired 
man — his  income  and  his  expenses?  Ev¬ 
eryone  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  costs  these 
days  in  city  and  country  alike,  but  let 
these  farmers  who  are  kicking  at  paying 
over  .$(!()  a  month  with  the  usual  priv¬ 
ileges  consider  how  much  of  it  goes  for 
shoes  at  $7  a  pair  that  last  about  two 
months  after  service  in  the  barnyard  and 
behind  the  plow,  not  to  mention  the  shirts 
at  .$2.  whose  average  life  with  continual 
patching,  is  even  less,  due  to  the  daily 
stain  of  perspiration  in  the  hot  sun.  Add 
to  that  the  price  of  nourishing  food  that 
a  man  must  absolutely  have  three  times  a 
day  when  he  is  doing  hard  physical  labor 
outdoors;  and  I  know  that  it  is  double 
that  required  by  the  indoor  working  man 
who  earns  the  big  money  and  works  the 
short  hours  and.  as  God  intended,  has 
the  seventh  day  to  rest,  which  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  my  husband  hasn’t  had  in  a  year.  Oh, 
the  much-needed  money  we  could  save  this 
Winter  if  we  had  a  tenth  part  of  the  veg¬ 
etables  that  are  rotting  all  over  this  farm 
on  the  vines  canned  for  our  Winter  use! 
As  it  is.  from  our  own  little  patch,  where 
my  husband  has  toiled  in  the  gathering 
dusk  nights  and  the  few  hours  between 
chore  times  on  Sundays,  we  have  been 
able  to  raise  enough  to  last  just  the  two 
of  us  until  Christmas.  And  how  much  a 
quart  of  the  skim-milk  that  is  thrown 
to  the  pigs  daily  would  mean  to  us  when 
used  for  creaming  vegetables.  I  speak 
not  only  for  my  family  but  for  the  other 
families  ou  this  farm  and  those  I  have 
seen  iu  two  different  counties  in  this 
State,  where  there  are  children  to  feed 
besides,  whose  employers  prefer  to  throw 
skim-milk  to  hogs  and  let  fruit  and  other 
produce  rot  ou  the  ground  rather  thau  to 
humor  the  help  with  one  thing  more  than 
he  bargained  to  give  when  he  hired  them. 

This  may  seem  like  a  prejudiced  tale 
of  grievances  from  a  couple  of  soreheads 
who  chanced  to  pick  the  wrong  kind  of 
employers,  but  I  assure  you  this  letter 
was  not  written  in  this  spirit.  We  are 
going  back  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the  city 
as  soon  as  a  flat  or  even  a  hall  bedroom 
is  available,  where  my  husband  can  have 
his  eight-hour  job  and  his  Sundays  to 
himself,  and  can  again  call  his  soul  his 
own ;  where  we  can  both  be  respected 
again  among  people  of  our  own  standing, 
and  still  have  money  enough  at  the  end  of 
the  week  to  eat  and  live  like  civilized  be¬ 
ings.  The  majority  of  the  help  on  the 
farms  today  are  old  men  (who  stand  no 
chance  elsewhere),  road-walkers,  shirkers 
and  undesirables  who  have  to  be  driven 
and  watched.  The  young  and  efficient 
men  leave.  We  shall  certainly  miss  the 
sunsets,  the  cool  open  spaces  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  spot,  the  wonderful  views,  when  we 
get  back  to  the  city,  not  to  mention  our 
100  per  cent  milk  and  fresh  vegetables 
and  eggs,  but  then  I  sunpose  when  this 
baek-to-the-land  longing  grips  us  too  hard, 
we  can  always  appease  same  by  a  trip  in 
the  subway  to  either  Bronx  or  Central 
Park  for  the  small  sum  of  a  nickel,  as 
hundreds  of  others  do.  Please  print  some 
articles  once  in  a  while  teaching  the  farm¬ 
ers  the  city  man’s  methods  of  keeping  effi¬ 
cient  help.  Times  and  methods  change 
quickly  these  days. 

ANOTHER  HIRED  MAN’S  WIEE. 


Pennsylvania  Schools  and  Labor 

Will  you  give  me  the  school  law?  1 1  ow 
many  days  out  of  each  month  are  chil¬ 
dren  compelled  to  be  at  school?  I  need 
my  boys  to  help  with  farm  work,  and  I 
am  threatened  with  the  law  if  I  do  not 
send  them  every  day  to  school. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  c.  u. 

The  compulsory  school  law  is  effective 
for  school  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  id.  as  follows : 

1.  Under  12  years,  no  child  may  be 
absent  more  than  three  days,  except  for 
sickness.  They  may  not  be  kept  out  for 
work. 

2.  For  children  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  Id  the  school  board  has  the  right 
(before  the  beginning  of  the  term)  to 
make  the  compulsory  attendance  period 
70  per  cent  of  the  term,  and  should  no¬ 
tify  teachers  and  patrons  on  what  date 
that  compulsory  period  begins.  During 
the  compulsory  period  the  same  regula¬ 
tions  hold  true  for  those  under  14  as  is 
mentioned  above  for  those  under  12. 

3.  Between  the  ages  of  14  and  10  a  pu¬ 
pil  may  be  absent  only  if  lie  has  an  em¬ 
ployment  certificate.  Unless  he  has  an 
employment  certificate  his  employer  is 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Upon  consulting  our  lawyer  for  this 
district  lie  thought  there  was  a  ruling 
made  at  Harrisburg  to  the  effect  that 
boys  or  girls  working  at  home  (between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16)  do  not  need  au 
employment  certificate.  u.  n,  K. 


NEPQNSET  ROOFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird’s 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 
roofing  to  use 


Twenty  years  without  a  single  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof. 

That’s  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 
roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 
will  ship  direct  to  you. 


Bird  &  Son,  inc.  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
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Nice  amount  of  money  for 
five  months’  work,  isn’t  it? 
You  can  do  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mason  and  hundreds  of  others 

are  doing.  The  demand  for  traction 
ditching  is  enormous.  You  can 
make  big  money  with  a 
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With  one  helper  you  can  dig  1 } 

more  ditches  each  day  than  can 

fifteen  men  by  hand.  You  make  a  perfect 
ditch  at  one  cut.  Farmers  want  traction 
ditching— its  better,  can  be  done  quicker  and 
at  less  cost  When  they  know  you  have  one, 
you’ll  be  kept  busy;  you  won’t  have  to  look 
for  work,  it  will  come  to  you.  Many  Buckeye 
owners  have  six  to  twelve  months’  work 

ahead.  $15  to  $20  daily  is  the  net  average  earnings 
of  hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners.  Here  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  give  you  a  standing  and  make  you  a 
big  profit  each  year. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

A  book  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are  coining 
money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how  much  it  costs  to 
do  it  and  all  the  details  of  operating. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to  get  you 
started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell  you  the  prices  to 
charge  and  how  to  make  big  money  with  a  BUCKEYE. 
Send  now  foi  the  book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
468  Crystal  Ave.,  Findlay,  O. 
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All  winter  lone  you  c:m  ilr|»<-nd  on  JT  ' 

your  Utilitor  to  erind  feed,  shell  corn  —ft---- — W\ j  ^  V'HHRmkQ 

turn  a  grindstone,  pump  water,  run  iftf?  ■  'yj  ¥  «V*^  'i-Mr-1 

cream  separator,  washing  machine  or  #  U<— — .  <i«R  ! 

churn.  Such  lx-lt  work  can  be  rion<  I. ''  . \Ou **■>  C 
cither  on  an  individual  or  aline  shaft.  JjM/MB/f . '  ‘..yaffle®  ■V'Y^hwBwhR  ’*• 1 
If  you  would  know  more  of  what  gB  '  MB  /  l Bfe 

this  machine  can  do.  go  to  your  dealer  mWi  {fijfl 

and  let  him  show  y  ni.  Tie  will  demon-  m-W  fll it 

strate  its  uses  gladly.  The  Utilitor  is  V  ^  F  HT* .. . .  aL '<111 
useful  365  days  a  year,  ~'-a 

DEALERS— You  can  make  a  Midwest  Utilitor  selling  franchise  a  valuable  addition 
to  your  present  line.  Write  today  for  all  the  profitable  facts. 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
U.  S.  A. 
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A  Willing  Servant  For 
Winter  Chores 

No  more  efficient  or  useful  utility  has 
ever  been  designed  to  serve  the  man  in  the 
country  than  the  Midwest  Utilitor.  It  is  the 
trusty  servant  of  the  farm  and  farm  home 
because  of  the  things  it  will  do  at  a  time 
when  animal  power  is  carried  at  a  loss — 
in  winter. 

Now  is  fuel-gathering  time.  A  Utilitor 
will  “snake”  big  logs  to  your  barnyard  and 
there  it  will  run  your  wood  saw.  In  no 
time  this  little  bundle  of  power  will  accum¬ 
ulate  your  fuel  supply  for  the  winter. 

You  can  haul  your  saw  to  your  neighbors 
and  cut  rheir  wood  —  thus  making  the 
Utilitor  pay  its  way. 


Use  It  With  a  Snow 
Plow 


Especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year  the  Utilitor  comes 
into  its  own.  With  snow  to 
be  cleared,  this  sturdy  utility 
equipped  with  even  a  make¬ 
shift  plow  will  keep  the  paths 
open  to  barn,  chicken  houses, 
hog  houses  and  around  the 
house. 


f 


Will  Help  Light  Your 
Home 


Besides  keeping  you  warm 
the  Utilitor  will  help  light 
your  home.  A  Utilitor  and 
a  lighting  set,  designed  for 
use  with  this  machine,  can  be 
purchased  from  any  Utilitor 
dealer  for  only  a  few  dollars 
more  than  alighting  set  alone. 

Dependable  For  AH 
Belt  Work 


Farm  Mechanics 


Small  Septic  Tank  for  Private  Homes 

The  increasing  use  of  running  water 
and  modern  toilet  facilities  in  homes 
where  no  connection  with  public  sewage 
can  ho  made  has  made  it  necessary  that 
some  safe  and  simple  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  waste  from  bathrooms,  toilets 
and  kitchen  sinks  should  be  devised. 
<>]ioii  or  covored  cesspools  have  long  boon 
used  where  the  nature  of  tho  soil  per¬ 
mitted,  but  the  danger  of  contamination 
of  domestic  water  supplies  makes  their 
use  undesirable,  even  where  practicable. 
To  meet  this  need  for  a  private  and  in¬ 
expensive  system  of  disposal  of  household 
sewage  septic  tanks  have,  in  recent  years, 
become  very  popular,  and  while  they  have 
been  frequently  described  in  these  col¬ 
umns  increasing  knowledge  of  their  oper¬ 
ation  and  repeated  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them  make  it  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  again  consider  the  principles 
involved  and  the  simplest  methods  of 
making  use  of  them. 

A  septic  tank  is  a  dark,  tightly -closed 
chamber,  usually  made  of  concrete  and 
placed  underground,  into  which  household 
sewage  is  discharged,  and  where  it  re¬ 
mains  until  practically  all  of  the  solid 
matter  has  been  liquefied  all  of  tin 
of  decay-producing  organisms  in  the 
So  rapid  is  the  process  of  decay  in 
tanks  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  in  ordinary  sewage  is  liquefied  in 
from  111  to  24  hours,  while  even  the 
bodies  of  such  small  animals  as  rats  have, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hones,  been  en¬ 
tirely  decomposed  in  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  As  fresh  supplies  of  sewage  froip 
the  house  enter  the  tank  a  portion  of 
that  already  liquefied  is  forced  out,  and 
is  usually  disposed  of  by  allowing  it  to 
seep  into  the  earth  surrounding . one  or 
more  lines  of  drain  tiles;  laid  just  beneath 
the  surface. 

Pile  septic  tank  should  be  placed  as 
close  as  practicable  to  the  house  to  be 


solid 

tank. 

these 

solid 


from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  inch  to 

1  ho  foot  the  greater  grade  at  the  tank 
end  Iu  fairly  light,  open  soil,  from  50  to 
100  running  feet  ot  tiling  will  care  for 
the  outflow  of  such  a  tank  as  is  described 
here.  In  very  heavy  soils  it  may  be  neees 
sary  to  use  more  tiles,  arranged,  perhaps 
ni  several  parallel  lines,  or  to  adopt 
some  such  expedient  as  is  suggested  bv 
tho  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of 
Health.  This  suggestion  is  to  di<>-  .. 
drainage  trench  about  30  in.  deep  -mi] 

2  ft.  wide  and  to  fill  it  to  half  its  depth 
with  coarse  furnace  cinders  or  small 
stones.  The  tiles  are  laid  upon  this  in 
the  usual  way,  save  that  for  the  first  25 
ft-,  the  joints  are  cemented  up  half  wav  • 
this  to  prevent,  too  rapid  escape  of  the  ef¬ 
fluent  before  the  farther  part  of  the  line 
is  reached.  The  filling  of  the  trench  is 
then  completed  with  cinders  or  sand, 
topped  with  about  six  inches  of  soil  or 
day*  J'i  some  places  the  disposal  line 
may  carry  the  effluent  from  the  tank  to  a 
safe  distance  and  empty  it  into  a  stone- 
hllcd  pit.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  such  a  pit  then  becomes,  in' 
effect,  a  cesspool,  and  should  not  he 
placed  where  any  other  cesspool  would 
not  he.  Ill  other  cases,  it  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  carry  the  effluent  to  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house  and  then  allow  it 
to  flow  away  over  the  surface  of  grass 
land,  but  the  grade  and  surface  area  of 
this  grass  land  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  (lie  discharge  from  gathering  in 
pools  and  becoming  putrid.  Again,  the 
liquids  from  the  tank  may,  perhaps,  he 
discharged  into  a  running  stream,  though 
health  authorities  will  not  permit  this  if 
(he  waters  of  the  stream  are  used  farther 
down  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  sing'o 
Chamber  septic  tank  of  a  size  sufficient 
ror  any  family,  the  inside  dimensions  be¬ 
ing  six  fept  in  length,  three  feet  six 
inches  in  width  and  five  feet  six  inches 
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A  Small  Septic  Tank 


served,  so 
short  and 


that  tin'  entrance  pipe  may  be 
of  .sufficient  pitch  to  prevent 
the  contents  ot  the  tank  from  backing  up 
in  it  for  more  than  a  few  inches.  This 
pipe  should  be  absolutely  tight.  There 
should  be  about  a  foot  of  earth  over  tile 
top  of  the  tank,  and  where  the  grade  is 
slight,  the  top  of  tin*  tank  may  be  built 
above  ground  if  necessary  and  the  earth 
mounded  over  it.  As  tin*  whole  system 
is  underground  there  is  nothing  offensive 
about  it.  and  it  may  be  placed  underneath 
the  lawn  or  garden.  House  fixtures 
should  be  trapped  to  prevent  return  of 
gas  from  tank,  the  air  chamber  in  the 
tank  itself  preventing  sufficient  accumu¬ 
lation  of  gas  pressure  to  force  these  traps. 

All  household  sewage  may  be  admitted 
to  the  tank,  but  it  should  lie  in  ordinarily 
concentrated  form  and  should  not  he 
diluted  by  excessive  amounts  of  laundry 
water  or  by  admitting  rain  water  to  the 
tank  from  the  roof.  Solutions  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
antiseptics  or  germicides  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  tin"  tank,  since  the 
proper  action  of  the  tank  depends  upon 
the  germ  life  within  it.  Urease  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  will  not  be  destroyed 
in  the  tank,  and  a  grease  trap  may  bo 
needed  where  the  washings  from  many 
dairy  utensils  dilute  the  sewage.  A  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  undissolved  matter  will 
accumulate  as  sludge  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  may  require  removal  from  time 
to  time.  In  a  properly  working  tank, 
however,  this  accumulation  is  slight  and 
needs  removal  only  at  intervals  of  per¬ 
haps  several  years.  A  heavy  scum  forms 
over  the  surface  of  the  tank  contents 
after  it  has  been  in  use  for  a  time,  and 
the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  are  so  arranged 
that  this  scum  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

There  are  several  ways  of  disposing  of 
the  discharge  from  the  tank.  This  dis¬ 
charge  may  be  nearly  or  quite  odorless 
and  colorless,  but  it  is  still  liquefied  sew- 
ige  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  find  its 
way  uupurified  into  any  household  water 
supply.  Probably  the  best  way  to  purify 
this  fluid  is  to  allow  it  to  seep 
through  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  from 
open-joint ed  lines  of  hard-burned  agricul¬ 
tural  tile  laid  from  10  to  15  in.  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  These  lines  of  tiles 
should  be  carefully  laid  with  a  grade  of 


in  depth.  The  walls  are  six  inches  or 
pore  in  thickness,  and  the  cover,  made 
in  two  or  more  slabs,  or  provided  with 
a  manhole  for  cleaning,  is  thick  enough 
to  support  any  weight  that  will  ever  be 
imposed  upon  it.  The  cover  should  fit 
tightly  and  be  without  vent.  The  sur¬ 
face  height  of  the  contents  is  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  outlet,  one  foot 
below  the  cover.  The  inlet  pipe  is  car¬ 
ried  to  about  2 1/f>  feet  below  the  surface 
level  of  the  contents  of  the  tank,  and  the 
outlet  pipe  to  within  six  inches  of  this 
depth. 

Such  a  tank  can  he  easily  built  by 
anyone  familiar  with  the  use  of  concrete, 
a  1:2:4  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and 
gravel  being  suitable  for  the  walls  and 
cover.  The  latter  may  be  reinforced  by 
iron  rods  or  bars,  if  placed  where  heavy 
loads  may  be  drawn  over  it.  In  soils  that 
do  not  crumble  easily,  an  interior  form 
of  plank  may  be  all  that  is  needed,  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  excavation  serving 
to  hold  the  concrete.  It,  is  well  to  know 
also  that  in  this,  as  in  much  other  con¬ 
crete  work,  small,  clean  stones  embedded 
in  the  concrete  as  it  is  being  put  into 
place  may  be  made  to  save  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  mixture  used.  M.  B.  D. 


Acorns  for  Chickens 

About  a  year  or  so  ago  I  saw  au  ac¬ 
count  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  acorns  being 
used  for  chicken  feed.  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  it  was  a  success,  and  how  they 
were  prepared?  There  are  plenty  of 
acorns  around  here.  I  have  a  small  flock 
of  chickens.  j.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  recollection  is  that  someone  spoke 
of  grinding  sweet  acorns  and  mixing  them 
with  cracked  corn  in  a  dry  mash.  The 
liens  ate  the  mixture  and  did  well  on  it. 
We  have  not  heard  of  it  since.  Has 
anyone  experience?  During  the  war  it 
was  said  that  the  Germans  used  both 
acorns  and  horse  chestnuts  for  stock 
feeding.  They  were  crushed,  sprinkled 
with  lime  and  soaked  in  hot  water.  This 
neutralized  and  washed  out  most  of  the 
disagreeable  acid.  When  this  pulp  was 
dried  and  mixed  with  grain  it  made  a  fair 
feed.  That  is  all  we  know  about  it. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 

Plastic  Stove  Lining  Removing  Apple  Stain 


Can  you  Rive  me  the  composition  of 
Til  fistic  stove  linings?  They  conic  dry, 
L,,  mixed  with  water,  and  applied  in  plas¬ 
tic  form.  I  have  experimented  with  sand, 
Portland  cement  and  with  sand,  fire  clay, 
etc  hut  they  are  not  a  success.  They 
crumble  and  fall  out  iu  a  short  time. 
Tliev  evidently  contain  some  substance  1 
imVe  not  yet  discovered.  There  is  a  kind 
tint  for  vears  has  given  the  very  best  of 
satisfaction.  It  sets  very  hard  and  is 
very  durable.  w.  n.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


There  are  several  such  mixtures,  but 
the  composition  is  usually  kept  secret,  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  there  are  usually 
some  details  of  the  making  which  cannot 
veil  be  handled  by  the  amateur.  If  your 
purpose  is  merely  to  repair  a  few  stoves, 
it  will  be  far  better  to  purchase  the  stuff 
readymade.  If  you  wish  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  the  dry  powder,  you  will 
need  an  exact  analysis  and  working  for¬ 
mula,  which  we,  of  course,  could  not  he 
expected  to  furnish. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet 

How  much  benzoate  of  soda  do  T  have 
to  put  into  HO  gallons  of  cider  to  keep  it 
sweet?  How  much  mustard  seed? 

Winchenden,  Mass.  n.  a.  h. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  to  use  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  which  is.  at  least,  as  harm-  < 
less  as  anything,  figure  on  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Assuming  that 
your  cider  will  weigh  about  nine  pounds 
to  the  gallon,  since  it  is  a  little  heavier 
than  water,  you  have  about  450  pounds, 
and  you  will  need  a  little  less  than  a  half 
pound.  7.2  ounces,  to  be  exact,  but  the 
whole  half  pound  will  do  no  harm.  From 
a  quarter  to  a  half  pound  of  the  mustard 
seed  (which,  by  the  way.  is  not  ground), 
is  mentioned  sis  advisable  for  each  bar¬ 
rel.  but  this  is  a  rather  uncertain  pre¬ 
servative.  The  main  thing  is  to  make 
liie  cider  in  a  very  cleanly  manner  and 
keep  it  cool  in  a  clean  barrel.  About  a 
half  pound  of  sulphite,  not  sulphate,  of 
lime  to  each  barrel  is  a  handy  preserva¬ 
tive.  and  works  pretty  well.  t  But  no 
preservative  will  keep  cider  which  has  a 
good  start  towards  fermentation. 


What,  can  I  use  to  take  the  stain  off 
my  hands  during  cider-making  time? 

Englishtown,  N.  J.  c.  W. 

The  chances  are  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  grin  and  bear  it ;  that  is  a  very 
difficult  stain  to  remove.  You  might  try 
very  dilute  hydiochloric  (muriatic)  acid, 
followed  by  a  little  chloride  of  lime,  and 
then,  again,  a  little  of  the  weak  acid. 
This  will  lift  most  anything,  but  is  bad 
for  the  skin,  and  will  touch  you  up  a 
bit  if  there  are  any  raw  spots.  Use  some 
bland  grease  liberally,  mutton  tallow  and 
vaseline  melted  together  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  bit  of  camphor  added  is  as  good 
as  anything. 


Sulphur-bleached  Molasses 

How  is  sulphur  used  for  bleaching  mo¬ 
lasses?  G.  g.  r. 

Reeds,  Mo. 

If  any  quantity  is  to  be  bleached,  the 
sulphur  is  burned  in  a  special  “sulphur 
burner”  and  the  gas  blown  into  the  mo¬ 
lasses  under  vigorous  stirring.  For  small¬ 
er  lots  a  few  pounds  of  the  gas  is  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  cylinder  (the  gas  costs  only 
about  l()c  per  lb.,  but  the  cylinder,  which 
is  returnable  for  credit,  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive),  and  then  the  gas  allowed  to  run 
into  the  molasses  slowly,  under  strong 
stirring,  taking  care  not  to  get  too  much 
in.  Weighing  the  cylinder  will  show  the 
amount  used.  Only  enough  should  be 
used  to  produce  a  slight  effect,  say  half 
of  1  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  less.  If  you 
decide  to  try  it,  take  small  amounts  at 
first. 


Orangeade 

How  is  “orangeade”  as  sold  at  soda 
fountains  made?  G.  l.  b. 

Selma,  Ore. 

Orange  juice  is  sometimes  used,  but 
for  the  most  part  a  syrup  flavor  is  em¬ 
ployed,  which  is  diluted  with  ordinary 
“simple  syrup”;  that  is,  sugar  and  water, 
and  added  to  the  glass  before  the  car¬ 
bonated  water  is  drawn  into  it.  The 
preparation  of  these  flavoring  syrups  is 
rather  beyond  the  amateur;  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  buy  them  from  some  flavor  and 
extract  concern  with  a  good  reputation. 


Galvanized  Water  Tank 

How  can  I  host  treat  a  new  galvanized 
ash  barrel  for  use  as  a  water  tank? 

Massachusetts.  MRS.  J.  A.  II. 

Nothing  is  perfect,  but  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  the  best  results  from  the  use  of 
the'  best  of  the  so-called  “enamel”  paints 
for  ironware.  The  water  will  probably 
have  a  flavor  for  a  few  weeks.  Be  sure 
to  let  the  paint  dry  very  well  before  put¬ 
ting  iu  the  water. 


Permanent  Magnets 

Is  a  permanent  magnet  and  a  horseshoe 
magnet  the  same  thing?  Ts  there 
really  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  mag¬ 
net?  Do  not  all  magnets  lose  strength 
quite  freely,  a  little  every  time  they  mag¬ 
netize  anything?  o.  G. 

Brodhead,  N.  Y. 

A  horseshoe  magnet  is  a  permanent 
magnet  which  has  been  bent  for  conven¬ 
ience.  When  straight  it  is  known  as  a 
bar  magnet.  Magnets  are  as  permanent 
as  most  of  the  rest  of  this  vale  of  tears; 
they  may  weaken  in  time,  but  the  average 
magnet  will  outlast  the  average  man. 
Loss  of  strength  in  a  magnet  is  not  rapid  ; 
it  is  very  slow,  but  there  is  some  effect 
after  years  of  use.  A  common  illustra¬ 
tion  is  the  group  of  permanent  magnets 
in  most  generators  on  automobiles,  .which 
may  need  a  bracer  after  50.000  miles  or 
so.  A  keeper  on  one  arm  only  will  not 
seriously  change  the  magnetism. 


Explosion  in  Sprayer;  Measuring  Drams 

1.  I  was  trying  a'  solution  of  potassium 

nitrate  (saltpeter )  in  a  sprayer,  and  the 
tank  exploded.  Was  it  due  ro  the  ni¬ 
trate?  2.  How  many  drums  iu  a  tea¬ 
spoonful?  .T,  P.  P. 

Springfield.  Mass. 

1  The  solution  of  saltpeter  in  water 
could  not  possibly  explode.  In  the  first 
plaee,  no  water  solution  is  explosive;  in 
the  second,  that  salt  by  itself  is  not  an 
explosive.  It  is  merely  a  handy  source 
of  oxygen  for  other  things,  as  the  sulphur 
and  charcoal  in  ordinary  gunpowder. 

2.  A  teaspoon  will  usually  hold  from 
1 1  _•  to  two  drams.  A  tablespoon  is  more 
indefinite ;  there  are  several  sizes.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  invest  a  few  cents  in  a 
glass  “graduate,”  which  any  druggist  will 
sell  you,  and  work  with  that. 


Barium  Sulphate 

What  is  the  “barium  sulphate”  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  Government  bulletin  for  use 
in  packing  smoked  meats?  II.  R. 

Wyebrooke,  Pa. 

.  This  pi  gmeut  is  frequently  sold  under 
its  proper  name,  which  you  gave ;  it  is 
either  the  natural  barium  sulphate,  heavy 
spar  or  baryte,  finely  ground,  or  the  ar¬ 
tificial,  which  is  chemically  the  same 
•lung.  It  is  also  known  as  permanent 
while  and  ns  blane  fixe,  and  you  can 
probably  get  it  under  one  of  these  names 
locally,  surely  iu  a  large  town. 


Soap  for  Alkaline  Water 

We  have  an  alkaline  water  containing 
magnesia.  Can  I  make  soap  from  cocoa- 
nut  oil  which  will  work  well  with  it? 

Macabi,  Cuba.  A.  H.  N. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  your  ouly  hope,  but  as 
the  oil  you  will  get  locally  will  vary  a 
little  from  time  to  time  and  will  not  tie 
quite  like  the  refined  oil  at  best,  we  can 
only  give  you  general  directions.  Take, 
say  five  pounds,  of  the  oil  and  melt  it; 
if  not  in  a  water-jacketed  pan  or  kettle, 
then  watch  that  it  does  not  get  quite  as 
hot  as  boiling  water.  Then  stir  in. 
slowly  hut  steadily,  one  pound  of  com¬ 
mercial  caustic  soda  in  two  quarts  of 
water:  when  all  in,  allow  it  to  cool  and 
stand  for  a  day  or  so.  Then  test  with 
a  bit.  of  litmus  paper  to  see  if  alkaline; 
if  so,  use  a  little  loss  soda  lye  next  time. 
If  not  markedly  alkaline  a  little  more 
can  be  used,  but  the  proportions  will  be 
about  ns  given.  To  this  soap  you  can 
add  sand  to  make  it  more  of  a  scouring 
soap  if  you  wish  but  mineral  oil,  though 
it  will  mix  with  it.  will  do  no  good.  This 
soap  will  carry  quite  a  little  gasoline  or 
naphtha,  which  will  help  if  much  grease 
and  oil  is  to  be  removed.  Stir  it  in  just 
as  the  soap  is  cooling — no  flames  about, 
and  no  cigar,  either.  This  soap  is.  about 
the  only  thing  which  will  work  in  the 
magnesia  water  you  mention,  but  it  can 
be  improved  a  little  if  you  will  add  some 
castor  oil  to  the  cocoanut  when  you  begin. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  need  a  little  less 
alkali.  Another  way  to  dodge  excess 
alkali  is  to  use  14  ounces  of  the  caustic 
in.  say  three  pints  of  water,  and  stir  that 
well  in.  and  then,  before  the  mixture  has 
cooled  much,  add  14  ounces  of  washing 
soda  crystals  in  the  remaining  pint  of 
water.  In  this  way  your  excess  alkali, 
if  any.  is  the  carbonate.  It  is  also  worth 
while  to  add  a  little  tallow,  if  you  have 
it,  which  will  give  a  much  harder  soap, 
but  one  which  will  not  work  so  well  in 
your  water.  Tf  you  take  care  to  keep 
the  soap  out  of  the  water  except  when 
using  it,  it  will  last  fairly  well. 


Cleaning  Shellac  Brushes 

A  recent  writer  advises  using  a  good 
varnish  brush  for  shellac  and  soaking  it 
in  alcohol.  Certainly,  use  a  good  varnish 
brush  with  shellac,  but  with  automobiles 
and  other  things  making  frequent  and 
hurry  calls  on  the  shellac  brush,  waiting 
to  soak  out  a  dry  brush  calls  for  an  un¬ 
necessary  endowment  of  patience.  A  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  keep  the  brush  in  the  shel¬ 
lac.  We  keep  our  shellac  always  ready 
for  instant  use  in  a  5-lb.  lard  pail  with  a 
tight-litting  cover,  the  handle  of  the  brush 
being  shortened  to  go  inside  the  cover. 
In  fact,  we  keep  two  brushes  in  the  shel¬ 
lac  ;  one  of  them  a  good  pencil  brush  for 
use  in  places  where  the  larger  brush  can¬ 
not  he  used,  or  used  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Of  course  tin'  cover  gets  stuek  on. 
but  a  few  raps  on  the  edge  with  any  tool 
that  comes  handy  will  knock  it  off. 

Bolton,  Mass.  j,  n.  p. 


Your  Barn 

will  last  years 
longer  if  you 
paint  it  with 


'Save  the  surface  and' 
you  save  all  •, 

p-i  T  T/^\  l""1  The  Guaranteed 

DliVUii,  barn  paint 

English  Red  Oxide 

It  costs  very  little  to  give  your  barns,  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  fences  a  protective  coating  of  this 
lasting  paint.  You’ll  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  much  surface  a  gallon  will  spread  over. 


We  especially  recommend  it  for  all  work 
where  a  good  preservative  is  needed  at  a  low 
cost.  A  building  painted  with  Devoe  Barn 
Paint  will  hold  its  color  for  years.  It  is  also 
handy  to  have  a  can  around  the  place  for 
painting  any  rough  work  that  may  turn  up. 

Devoe  makes  a  complete  line  of  Paint 
Products — Varnishes,  Stains,  Enamels  and 
Brushes,  all  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  have  been  manufacturing  good  painting 
materials  for  over  166  years. 

Let  us  send  you  free  booklet  on  painting  and  color  card  of  Devoe  Barn 
paint.  Write  today — we’ll  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Devoe  Agent. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  inc. 

101  Fulton  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York — Chicago — New  Orleans — Houston — Buffalo — Boston 


PAINT  DEVOE. PAINT 


SawWood-Make  $2QaDay 


J.  H.  Watkins.  Neuse,  N.  C..  writes  that  he  sawed  from  15  to  30  cords  of  wood  on 
three  quarts  of  gasoline  and  made  from  $18  to  $20  a  day  last  winter  with  his 
Phillips  One-Man  Drag  Saw.  E.  C.  Key.  Crossland,  Ky.,  says  that  he 
made  $300  in  two  months  with  his  Phillips  Drag  Saw. 

Make  $1,000  Extra  This  Winter  &T! 

Phillips — fuel  is  scarce — wood  in  great  demand.  Get  in  the  game  now. 

AMoohoniool  1%4T nrvol  The  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  the  1921  Phillips 

V  X.  aaws  wood,  fells  trees,  makes  R.  R.  ties,  is  really  amaz¬ 
ing.  Engine  runs  other  machinery  when  not  sawing.  Mounted  on  wheels— easily  and  quickly  moved  any¬ 
where.  Trouble  and  frost-proof,  four  cycle  engine— starts  easily  in  any  weather.  Speed  automatically 
regulated.  Saw  stops  with  engine  running  in  moving  from  cut  to  cut.  You  rest  while  thillips  works- 
runs  itself.  A  few  days  work  will  pay  for  your  Phillips  Outfit.  Most  dependable  piece  of  farm  machinery 
ever  made— Guaranteed  10  Yoars — should  last  20  to  25  years. 

30  Day  Guaranteed  Trial  —  Use  the 
Phillips  80  days  on  your  own  farm,  and  you’ll 
never  be  without  it.  Sold  direct  to  you— no  mid¬ 
dle  profits— backed  by  factory  that  sells  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  yearly, 
frjyrxr  Merely  send  your  name — a  card  will 
*  do— for  big  illustrated  booklet  that 

tells  “How  To  Make  Big  Money  Sawing 
Wood.” — write  today — it’s  free. 

PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  MIG.  CO. 

626  Phillips  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  IVIo. 


Jw^Army  Auction  Bargains 

yj~L  Tents  -  $4.25  up  IC.W.Revolrers  $2.65  ud 
Saddles  6.50  ’’  Army  Haversacks  .15  ” 

I IYhL  Uniforms  2.50  ”  Knapsacks  .75” 
PJiBSw Slickers  1.85  'Army  Gun  Slings.  30  " 

Sprln*  Rem.  cel.  SO  nlniclo  shot  rifle*  for  model 
1906  ear  tri*os.  $7.77  Bell  cert.  S3.50pt*r  100. 
1  5  acre*  army  goods.  Lar*«  illustrated  cy- 
TOUjK^elopedla  reference  ceteloir-400  pmrea-lseue  1920, 
'  ;Vv  meitcd  60  cte.  Now  Circular  1  Oo. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons.  501  Broadway.  New  Vork 


721  Acres,  on  Macadam  Road 

105  Head  o!  Cattle 

Fine  farm,  only  one  mile  from  R.  U.  and  village.  325 
acres  of  bottom  land.  75  acres  bench  laud.  Excellent 
Alfalfa  soil.  100 acres  of  timber,  worth  110,000.  Two 
houses,  three  barns,  three  silos.  Natural  gas;  running 
spring  water.  Cement  floors,  patent  stanchions,  milking 
machine.  70  Holstein  cows;  35  head  of  young  stock 
Price  S40.000  to  sett  le  estate,  a  great  bargain.  For  further 
particulars  ami  for  complete  list  of  farms  for  sale,  address 
M  INIM  VILLI  ItK  VI.  1,911  I  K  IliKNCV,  In,.,  Uopt.  I,  Oloan,  N.T. 


“BROOKLYN 

BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99T/2%  pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 1 2%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


□ 


We’d 

ihose 


Undo  Isaac-  Randall  was  the  last  Grand 
Army  man  -in  our  town.  All  the  other  old 
comrades  had  passed  on.  As  a  boy  I  used 
to  try  to  imagine  what  “the  last  Grand 
Army  man”  would  be  like.  Poets  and  ar¬ 
tists  have  tried  to  picture  him,  but  when 
you  actually  see  him  you  know  how  far 
the  real  must  travel  to  reach  the  ideal. 
For  poet  and  artist  would  have  us  look 
upon  some  calm,  dignified  man.  carried  by 
the  wings  of  great  achievement  far  above 
the  mean  and  petty  things  of  life  which 
surround  us  like  a  thick  fog  in  a  narrow 
valley.  For  that,  I  fear,  is  what  most  of 
us  find  life  to  be  unless  the  memory  of 
some  great  sacrifice  or  some  great  devo¬ 
tion  can  lift  our  heads  up  into  the  per¬ 
petual  sunshine.  Those  who  knew  Uncle 
Isaac  saw  little  of  the  hero  about  him. 
He  was  just  a  little,  thin,  nervous  man, 
very  deaf,  irritable  and  disappointed.  No 
one  can  play  the  part  of  a  deaf  man  with 
any  approach  to  success  unless  he  be  a 
genuine  philosopher,  and  Uncle  Isaac  was 
unfitted  by  nature  for  that.  Sometimes  in 
Summer,  when  the  sun  went  down,  you 
would  see  the  old  man  standing  in  the 
barn  looking  off  to  the  crimson  West, 
over  the  purpling  hills  where  the  shadows 
came  creeping  up  from  the  valley.  A 
man  with  some  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
him  would  see  in  the  darkening  notch 
where  the  hills  gave  way  to  let  the  road 
pass  through  an  approach  to  the  beautiful 
gate  through  which  wife  and  children  and 
old  comrades  had  passed  on,  to  wait  for 
him  beyond  the  hills.  But  Uncle  Isaac 
was  cursed  with  that  curiosity  which  is 
the  torture  of  the  deaf — he  saw  the  hired 
man  up  on  the  hill  talking  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  boy,  and  his  burning  desire  was  to 
know  what  they  were  talking  about. 
***** 

The  Great  War  came,  and  Uncle  Isaac’s 
two  grandsons  volunteered.  Before  they 
shipped  overseas  they  came  back  to  the 
farm — very  trim  and  natty  in  their  brown 
uniforms.  It  irritated  the  old  man  to 
think  that  these  boys — hardly  more  than 
babies — hardly  to  be  trusted  to  milk  a 
kicking  cow — should  be  sent  to  fight 
America’s  battles.  And  those  little  rifles! 
They  were  not  much  better  than  popguns, 
compared  with  his  old  army  musket.  The 
old  man  took  the  gun  down  from  the  nail 
where  it  had  hung  for  years.  He  had  kept 
it  polished,  and  the  lock  with  its  percus¬ 
sion  cap  was  still  working.  He  would 
show  these  young  sniffs  what,  real  warfare 
meant.  So  they  went  out.  in  the  pasture 
— the  old  soldier  carrying  his  musket, 
carefully  loaded  with  a  round  bullet — - 
pushed  in  with  the  iron  ramrod.  In  order 
to  show  these  boy  soldiers  what  real  war¬ 
fare  might  be.  the  old  man  sighted  the 
musket  over  the  fence  and  aimed  at  a 
board  about  •'100  yards  away.  The  bullet 
went  at  least  five  feet  wide,  while  the  old 
musket  kicked  back  so  hard  that  Uncle 
Isaac  winced  with  the  pain.  Then  one 
of  the  boys  quietly  raised  his  “popgun” 
and  aimed  at  a  bush  at  least  half  a  mile 
away  across  the  valley.  In  a  fraction  of 
a  minute  he  fired  half  a  dozen  bullets 
which  tore  up  the  ground  all  around  that 
bush.  Then  the  boys  hung  one  of  their 
brown  uniforms  on  the  fence  across  the 
pasture,  and  put  grandpa’s  old  blue  coat 
beside  it.  You  could  hardly  distinguish 
the  brown  coat,  against  the  background, 
while  the  blue  coat  stood  out.  like  a  tar¬ 
get.  It.  was  hard  for  the  old  man  to 
realize  that  both  he  and  his  musket  be¬ 
longed  to  a  vanished  past.  The  boys 
looked  at.  the  gun  and  at  grandpa  march¬ 
ing  home— trying  to  throw  his  old  shoul¬ 
ders  back  into  military  form — and  smiled 
knowingly  at  each  other  as  youth  has 
ever  done  in  the  pride  of  its  power.  They 
could  not  see — who  of  us  ever  can  see?— 
the  spiritual  forces  of  patriotism  which 
walked  beside  the  old  man,  waiting  for 
the  time  to  show  their  power. 

***** 

The  weeks  went  by.  and  day  by  day 
Grandpa  read  his  paper  with  growing  in¬ 
dignation.  You  remember  how  for  months 
the  army  in  France  seemed  to  stand  still 
before  that  great  “Hindenburg  line” 
which  stretched  out  like  an  iron  wall  in 
front  of  Germany.  It  seemed  to  Uncle 
Isaac  as  if  his  boys  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  were  cowards — afraid  to  march  up 
to  U.e  line  and  fight.  One  day  he  threw 
down  his  paper  and  expressed  himself 
fully,  as  only  an  old  soldier  can. 

“I  told  you  those  boys  never  would 
fight.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness 
Lee  had  a  line  of  defense  twice  as  strong 
as  this  Hindenburg  ever  had.  Did  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  sit  still  and  wait  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen?  Not  much! 

“  ‘Forward  by  the  left  flank  !’ 

“That  was  the  order,  and  we  went  for¬ 
ward.  Don’t  you  know  what  he  said  at 
Fort  Donelson  ?  ‘I  propose  to  move  on 
your  works  at  once.’  If  General  Grant 
that’s  what  he’d  say,  and 
you’d  see  old  Hindenburg 
surrender !  My  regiment 
against  a  regiment  from 
I’ll  tell  you  what !  Let 


‘Y  don’t  care,”  said  Uncle  Isaac. 
start,  any  tray!  We’d  move  on 
breastworks  and  take  our  chances! 

And  mother  wrote  about  it  to  her  boys 
in  the  army  over  in  France.  The  young 
fellows  laughed  at  the  thought  of  those 
old  white-haired  men,  with  their  anti¬ 
quated  weapons,  lined  up  before  the  death¬ 
dealing  power  of  mighty  Germany.  It 
seemed  such  a  foolish  thing  to  youth.  The 
letter  finally  came  to  the  white-haired 
colonel  of  the  regiment — an  elderly  man 
who  had  in  some  way  held  his  army  place 
in  the  ocean  of  youth  which  surrounded 
him.  His  eyes  were  moist  as  he  read  it. 
for  he  knew  that  when  that,  group  of 
wasted,  white-haired  men  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  army  they  would  not  be  alone. 
Down  the  aisles  of  history  would  have 
come  a  throng  of  old  heroes — the  spirit  of 
the  past  would  have  stood  with  them. 
They  would  have  stilled  the  laughter,  and 
if  these  old  veterans  had  started  forward 
the  whole  great  army  would  have  thrown 
ofi  restraint,  broken  orders  and  followed 
them  through  the  “Hindenburg  line.” 

But.  Uncle  Isaac,  at  home,  humiliated 
and  sad,  went,  about  the  farm  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  prayer  in  his  old  heart. 

“Why  can’t  /  do  something  to  help? 
Don’t  make  me  know  mv  fighting  days  are 
over.  What  can  I  do?” 

***** 

And  Uncle  Isaac  finally  had  his  chance. 
Perhaps  you  remember  how  at  one  time 
during  the  war  things  seemed  dark 
enough.  Our  boys  were  swarming  across 
the  ocean,  and  submarines  were  watching 
for  them.  Food  was  scarce.  Frost  and 
storm  had  turned  against  us.  Money  was 
flowing  out  like  water.  Spies  and  Ger¬ 
man  sympathizers  were  poisoning  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
was  lagging.  Uncle  Isaac,  reading  it  all 
day  by  day  in  his  paper,  felt  like  a  man 
in  prison  galled  to  the  soul  by  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  help.  There  came  a  big  patriotic 
meeting  at  the  county  town.  It  was  a 
factory  town  with  many  European  labor¬ 
ers.  They  were  restless  and  uneasy,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  draft,  tired  of  the  war  and 
not.  yet  in  full  sympathy  with  America. 
Uncle  Isaac  determined  to  go  to  this 
meeting,  though  his  daughter  did  all  she 
could  to  dissuade  him.  There  was  no 
stopping  him  when  he  once  made  up  his 
mind,  so  his  daughter  let  him  have  his 
way.  but  she  sent  old  John  Zabriski  along 
with  him.  Old  John  was  a  German  Pole 
who  came  to  this  country  as  a  young  man 
out  of  the  German  army.  He‘  had  lived 
on  Uncle  Isaac’s  farm  for  years,  and  just 
as  a  cabbage  or  a  tomato  plant  seems  the 
stronger  and  better  for  transplanting,  so 
this  transplanted  European  in  the  soil  of 
this  country  had  grown  into  the  noblest 
type  of  American.  So  the  daughter,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  farmhouse  door  with  eyes  that 
were  a  little  dimmed,  watched  these  two 
old  men  drive  away  to  the  meeting. 
***** 

They  had  the  speaker’s  stand  in  front 
of  the  court  house.  The  street  was  packed 
with  a  great  crowd.  Right  in  front  was 
a  group  of  sullen,  defiant  foreigners  who 
had  evidently  come  for  trouble.  The  sher 
iff  was  afraid  of  them,  and  inside  the 
court  bouse  out  of  sight,  but  ready  for 
instant  service,  was  a  squad  of  soldiers. 

A  young  man  who  was  running  for  the 
Legislature  caught  sight  of  Uncle  Isaac 
and  led  him  through  the  court  house  to 
the  speaker’s  platform,  and  John  went, 
too,  as  bodyguard.  The  old  veteran  sat 
there  in  his  blue  coat  and  hat  with  the 
gold  braid,  unable  to  hear  a  word,  but  full 
of  the  spirit  which  had  come  down  to  him 
from  the  old  days. 

Something  was  wrong.  Even  Uncle 
Isaac  could  see  that,  and  John  Zabriski 
beside  bun  looked  grave  and  anxious. 
That  solid  group  of  rough  men  in  front 
began  to  sway  back  and  forth  like  the 
movement  of  water  when  the  high  wind 
blows  over  it.  and  a  sullen  murmur,  grow¬ 
ing  louder,  came  from  the  crowd.  A  small, 
effeminate-looking  man  was  making  a 
speech.  Very  likely  his  ancestors  came 
originally  to  this  country  two  centuries 
ago.  but  somewhere  back  in  the  years  this 
man’s  forebears  had  made  a  fortune.  In¬ 
stead  of  serving  as  a  tool  to  spur  the  fam¬ 
ily  oil  to  finer  things  it  had  been  spread 
out  like  a  soft  cushion  to  carry  them 
through  life  without  a  bruise  or  bump. 
And  these  rough  men,  whose  life  had  been 
all  bruise  and  turmoil,  knew  that  this 
soft  little  American  was  here  talking  plati¬ 
tudes  when  he  should  have  been  over  in 
France.  Perhaps  you  have  never  seen 
the  angry  murmur  of  a  sullen  crowd  grow 
into  a  roar  of  rage,  until  the  crowd  be¬ 
comes  like  a  wild  beast.  The  sheriff  had 
seen  this,  and  he  was  frankly  frightened. 

He  started  a  messenger  back  into  the 
court  house  to  notify  the  soldiers,  but  old 
John  Zabriski  stopped  him.  . 

“Wait.”  he  said :  “do  not  that.  You 
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was  in  France 
within  an  hour 
coming  out  to 
fought  all  day 
North  Carolina. 


me  have  my  old  regiment  and  that  North 
Carolina  regiment  alongside  and  I’ll  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  will  break  right  through 
that  Hindenburg  line,  march  right  across 
the  Rhine,  hog-tie  the  Kaiser  and  bring 
him  back  with  us." 

“But.  father,”  said  his  daughter  gently, 
“don’t  you  remember  what  Harry  writes? 
They  don’t  fight  that  way  now.  The  can¬ 
non  must  open  a  way  first.  Harry  says 
they  fire  shells  so  large  and  powerful  that 
When  they  strike  the  ground  they  make  a 
hole  so  large  you  could  put  the  barn  into 
it.  Suppose  one  of  these  big  shells  struck 
in  the  middle  of  your  regiment?” 


lose  those  men  by  fighting.  We  gain 
them.” 

Ther,  before  anyone  could  stop  him. 
old  John  stepped  up  in  front  and  barked 
out  strange  words  which  seemed  like  a 
command.  Then  a  curious  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  angry  murmur  stilled.  The 
crowd  stopped  its  movement,  and  nearly 
every  man  stood  at  attention  !  Almost 
every  man  there  had  in  former  years  been 
in  one  of  the  European  armies,  and  what 
old  John  had  barked  at  them  was  the  old 
army  command  which  had  been  drilled 
into  them  years  before.  And  through 
force  of  habit  which  had  become  instinct, 
that  order,  for  the  moment,  changed  that 
mob  into  an  army  of  attentive  soldiers. 
The  bandmaster  was  a  man  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  and  as  quickly  as  his  men  could 
catch  up  their  instruments  they  began 
playing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Boor  old  Uncle  Isaac  heard  nothing  of 
this.  He  could  only  guess  what  it  was 


Mfien  Coffee 


Postum  Cereal 


Coffee  drinkers,  who  switch 
from  their  accustomed  table 
drink,  almost  always  turn  to 
Postum  because  of  its  deli¬ 
cious  coffee-like  flavor. 

There’s  no  harm  to  health  in 
Postum.  Much  as  it  tastes  like 
coffee,  there  is  no  coffee  in  it. 
Boil  Postum  a  full  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  and  you  develop  that  rich 
flavor  you  so  much  like* 
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Postum 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  IncM 
Battle  Creek.Mich. 
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FURNACE 
HEAT  FOR 
EVERY 
HOME 


Solve  the  problem  of  high-priced  fuel  by  installing  the 
scientific  fuel-saving  CaloriC  Pipeless  Furnace. 

Gives  you  summer  warmth  (70  degrees  guaranteed)  in 
every  room  in  coldest  weather — cuts  fuel  bills  yz  to  y>. 

The  CaloriC  is  the  original 
pipeless  furnace  triple-casing 
patent,  No.  1,346,801.  This 
exclusive  CaloriC  feature 
makes  pipeless  heating  suc¬ 
cessful1 —  and  imitators  dare 
not  copy  it. 

The  CaloriC  heats  homes  of 
18  rooms  or  less  through  one 
register.  Costs  less  than 
stoves  to  heat  same  space. 
No  expensive  installations,  no 
plumbing — no  pipes  to  freeze. 

Made  by  largest  manufacturers  of 
warm-air  furnaces  in  world.  Over 
100,000  CaloriC  users,  many  in 
this  state.  Write  today  for  CaloriC 
Book  and  names  of  users  near  you. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  CO. 

1  Th e  Monitor  Famity) 

IOI  Years  in  ISusiness 
1JJ7  Woodrow  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

180?  Hindi  Term  I II  111  Sale.  Ulilg.,  New  York 


See  CaloriC  Exhibit 
at  your  State  Fair  I 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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all  about  until  John  ZabrisM  laborli&fly 
wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  : 

*• Dey  playa  da  fitar  banna!” 

Then  there  came  into  Uncle  Isaac’s  sad 
life  the  great,  glorious  joy  of  power  and 
opportunity.  He  walked  down  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  took  off  his  gold-braid¬ 
ed  hat  and  bowed  his  white  head  before 
them  all.  And  old  John  Zabriski,  the 
transplanted  European,  came  and  stood 
•d  his  side.  A.  young  woman,  dressed  all 
in  white,  caught  up  a  flag  and  came  and 
stood  beside  the  two  old  men.  Then  a 
wounded  soldier  with  one  empty  sleevo 
oinned  to  his  breast  followed  her.  And 
there  in  that  sunlit  street  a  great,  holy 
silence  fell  over  that  vast  crowd.  For 
there  before  them  on  that  platform  stood 
the  glory,  the  pride,  the  precious  legacy 
nf  American  history.  The  last  Grand 
Umy  man.  the  European  peasant  made 
over  into  an  American,  and  the  young 
people  who  represented  the  promise  and 
hope  shining  in  the  legacy  which  men 
like  Uncle  Isaac  and  John  Zabriski  have 

given  them.  _  ,  . 

When  the  hand  stopped)  playing  a 
mighty  cheer  went  up  from  that  great, 
crowd,  and  one  by  one  the  men  of  that 
sullen  group  in  front  took  off  their  hats 
and  joined  in  the  cheering.  They  made 
Uncle  Isaac  get  up  again  and  again  to 
salute,  and  no  less  a  person  that  Judge 
Bradley  shook  both  hands  and  said  : 

“We  all  tliank  you.  Captain  Randall. 
You  have  saved  this  great  meeting  apd 
made  this  town  solidly  patriotic.”  It.  was 
a  proud  old  soldier  that  marched  into  the 
farmhouse  kitchen  that  night,  and  in  ans¬ 
wer  to  his  daughter’s  questioning  eyes  he 

said :  ,, 

“Annie,  I  want  yon  to  write  those  boys 
all  about  it.  Tell  ’em  they  are  not  doing 
it.  all.  Tell  ’em  Judge  Bradley  called  me 
cap’n  and  said  I  saved  the  meeting.  I 
only  wish  General  Grant  could  have  been 

there!”  ,  . 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  those  of 
you  who  have  come  to  white  hair  should 
not  feel  that  you  are  out  of  the  game  yet. 
Material  things  may  go  by  us,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  good  old  days  is  still  the  last 
resort !  H.  w.  C. 


him 

pay. 


about 
at  the 
no  fear  of 
wool.  An 


will  keep 
the  oven, 
other  leg. 
closely  in 


lambs  tb'at  be  buys.  Today  yearling 
lambs  are  quoted  in  the  Rochester  market 
•at  24  to  26c.  The  boys  will,  no  doubt, 
take  a  few  cents  less  a  pound,  and  will 
not  only  have  ready  money  in  their 
pockets,  but  will  grow  strong  and  healthy 
on  the  most  nourishing  food  that  can  be 
eaten.  The  by-products,  the  liver,  heart, 
tongue  and  neck  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  time  and  labor  spent  in  the  killing. 
By  doing  it  vourself  you  will  give  Mr. 
II,  C.  L.  a  blow.  T.  M.  EIGHTS. 

Pennsylvania. 

Canning  Records 

If  a  housewife  does  much  canning  (as 
all  housewives  should  these  days),  she 
very  soon  finds  herself  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  or  how  much  her  larder  contains, 
unless  she  has  some  system  of  recording 
the  fruits  of  her  labors.  I  have  found 
the  following  method  simple,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  labor-saving.  By  following 
it,  it  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  re¬ 
fer  to  my  record  for  any  desired  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  year’s  canning  activi¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  it  will  not  require  a  very 
thick  book  for  several  years’  records, 
thereby  making  comparisons  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  different  years  easy. 

Obtain  a  wide,  ruled  blank  book.  A 
school  composition  book  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  first  page  make  a  table 
showing  the  densities  of  syrups,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  . 

SYRUPS 

Degrees. 
10 
15 
20 
30 
40 


Sugar. 

Water. 

2i/2  lbs. 

1  gal. 

3y,  lbs. 

1  gal. 

4)4  lbs. 

1  gal. 

6)4  lbs. 

1  gal. 

S  lbs. 

1  gal. 

dozen  pages  of 
following  classes, 
fruits,  preserved 
marmalades  and 


A  Good  Dinner  of  Lamb 

Will  the  Pastoral  Parson  permit  an 
ex-parson  to  make  a  suggestion  about  the 
two  lambs  that  the  boys  cannot  sell? 
Why  not  kill  them  and  have  the  choicest 
of  meat  for  his  own  table,  which  will  cost 
half  what  he  would  have  to 
butcher  shop?  There  need  he 
having  the  meat  taste  of  the 
expert  butcher  said  that  he 
could  kill  a  sheep  and  wrap  the  carcass 
in  the  wool,  and  you  would  never  know  it. 
The  taste  comes  not  from  the  wool,  but 
from  the  entrails.  Cut  the  lamb’s  throat, 
hang  it  up  at  once,  and  remove  the  en¬ 
trails  before  skinning.  A  butcher  can 
skin  so  deftly  and  rapidly  that  he  has 
time  to  remove  the  entrails  before  they 
contaminate  the  flesh,  but  the  unskilled 
farmer  must  work  more  slowly.  Remove 
the  veil  and  as  much  of  the  other  fat  as 
possible  at  once,  add  this  to  the  kidney 
fat,  and  render  on  the  kitchen  stove  as 
you  would  render  lard.  The  good  house 
wife  can  find  no  better  fat  for  frying 
doughnuts,  potato  chips,  etc.  that  re¬ 
quire  deep  fat  for  frying.  It.  also  makes 
an  excellent  seasoning  when  cooking 
beans  or  other  vegetables..  After  skin¬ 
ning.  split  the  carcass  with  a  saw  or 
sharp  hatchet,  and  divide  into  quarters. 

He  may  think  that  having  so  much 
meat  some  of  it  will  he  spoiled  before  he 
can  make  use  of  it.  By  inquiry  before¬ 
hand.  he  may  find  a  neighbor,  who  will 
be  glad  to  buy  a  quarter,  or  even  a  half, 
when  he  learns  that  he  can  get  the  meat 
at  a  reasonable  price.  With  cool  Fall 
weather  coming  on.  Mrs.  Parson  will  be 
surprised  how  nicely  a  leg  and  the  loin 
when  it  is  baked  to  a  turn  in 
.She  can  cut  steaks  from  the 
fry  them  to  a  nice  brown,  pack 
a  vessel  of  earthenware,  weight 
down  with  a  plate  and  cover  completely 
with  fat  boiling  hot.  The  meat  will  keep 
indefinitely,  and  can  be  used  by  reheating 
at  any  time,  when  unexpected  company 
arrives,  or  in  other  times  of  emergency. 
The  shoulders,  ribs  and  brisket  make 
most  nourishing  soups,  stews,  etc.  After 
boiling  the  meat  can  be  removed  from  the 
bones,  and  packed  into  glass  jars.  Part¬ 
ially  seal  and  boil  for  three  hours,  as  in 
the  new  process  for  canning  vegetables, 
then  screw  the  tops  down  as  tightly  as 
possible.  Fill  the  jars  with  the  water  in 
which  the  meat  was  boiled  until  they  are 
ready  to  overflow,  and  add  salt  to  taste. 
Pieces  for  boiling  can  be  kept  in  brine 
that  will  float  an  egg.  See  that  the  meat 
is  cooked  well  done.  Rare  mutton  is  an 
abomination.  Instead  of  buying  a  turkey, 
try  roasting  a  quarter,  with  bread  dress¬ 
ing.  for  your  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Bring 
to  the  table  piping  hot.  and  eat  from  hot 
plates,  and  you  will  have  a  feast  that  is 
too  good  for  most  kings. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  hide? 
B  bile  green  remove  all  hits  of  flesh. 
Cover  the  flesh  side  with  a  thick  coating 
of  equal  parts  of  salt  and  alum  :  fold  to¬ 
gether  and  put  away  for  a  few  days. 
Wash  and  repeat  the  process.  Wash 
again  with  soap  and  warm  water.  When 
almost  dry  rub  until  the  skin  becomes 
soft  and  pliable.  Recently  The  R.  N.-Y. 
had  some  good  recipes  for  tanning  hides. 
'  «u  will  have  a  soft  mat  for  the  bedroom, 
or  a  cushion  for  the  rocking  chair,  or  the 
seat  of  your  Ford.  If  there  is  enough 
wool  it  might  be  used  instead  of  cotton 
for  a  comforter  for  the  bed. 

What  do  the  boys  get  for  their  labor 
and  trouble?  Find  out  from  your  local 
butcher  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the  dressed 


Devote  about  half  a 
your  hook  to  each  of  the 
viz. :  Vegetables,  canned 
fruit,  to  include  jams, 
jellies;  meats,  fish,  soups  and  pickles. 

Write  the  name  of  each  class  plaiuly 
at  the  top  of  a  page.  Then  rule  enough 
perpendicular  lines  to  make  the  number 
of  columns  you  desire.  This  number  may 
vary  according  to  individual  wishes.  I 
find  the  following  satisfactory :  For 
canned  articles  (i.  e..  all  classes  except¬ 
ing  preserves  and  pickles)  I  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings:  Date,  number,  article, 
minutes  blanched,  pounds  pressure;  min¬ 
utes  processed,  amount,  quarts,  pints  and 
half  pints;  remarks  at  time  of  canning; 
used  :  remarks  when  used. 

These  headings  are,  of  course,  abbre¬ 
viated.  and  I  carry  the  record  across  two 
opposite  pages,  leaving  the  rigfit-hand 
page  for  remarks. 

I  keep  a  slate  hanging  on  the  kitchen 
wall  for  temporary  memorandum  while 
working,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  first  batch  of  work  I  make 
the  record  in  my  book,  putting  the  figures 
1  in  the  column  headed  “number.”  Then 
when  the  jars  are  ready  to  store,  I  paste 
a  little  square  with  the  figure  1  on  each, 
and  thus  by  one  writing  I  have  a  very 
complete  record  of  the  whole  day’s  out¬ 
put — perhaps  20  or  30  jars. 

The  next  batch  of  work  I  do,  be  it 
canned  stuff,  preserves  or  jelly,  is  num 
bered  2,  the  next  3.  etc. 

When  possible  I  restore  the  jars  to 
their  cartons,  and  on  the  outside  I  paste 
which  the  following  is 
“1020,  No.  30.  7  qts. 
may  so  happen  that  a 
two  or  three  different 


a  simple  label,  of 
an  example,  viz. : 
apple  sauce.”  It 
carton  contains 


articles.  If  so.  it  has  a  like  number  of 
labels.  Or,  if  there  is  vacant  space  or 
empty  jars  in  a  carton,  I  write,  for  ex 
ample :  “Space  for  5  quarts.”  or  “4 
empty  pints  within.”  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  stick  it  on  the  carton  with  a  pin.  to 
be  removed  when  filled. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  this 
method  of  keeping  a  record : 

VEGETABLES 

June  27.  Julyl. 

Number .  14  16 

Article  . Snapbeans  l’eas 

Minutes  blanched .  3  3 

Rounds  pressure . 0  10 

Minutes  processed .  45  20 

Quantity — Riuts  .  16 

Half  pints . 

Remarks  . With  salt 


20 
pork 

Remarks  .  Thos.  Laxton 

Used  . 

Remarks  . 

I  use  the  following  headings  for  pre¬ 
served  fruits,  jams,  jellies  and  pickles, 
made  without  the  canner,  viz.:  Date, 
number,  article,  quantity,  proportions 
used  (as  12  lbs.  yellow  tomatoes.  10  lbs. 
sugar,  7  lemons.  5  oranges)  and  remarks. 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  summary  at  any 
time  of  the  quantity  put  up  by  adding 
the  figures  in  the  quantity  column  :  and 
if  the  amounts  used  are  checked  off  tin 
groups  of  five  is  a  convenient  way),  a 
little  subtracting  will  give  you  an  in¬ 
ventory. 

Under  remarks,  when  used,  note  “ex¬ 
cellent.”  “too  sweet.”  “overcooked.”  etc. 

MRS.  F.  T.  CHAMBERLIN. 


Jack’s  watch  refused  to  run.  so  Jack 
took  it  to  the  jeweler.  He  made  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  and  when  Jack  called 
for  the  verdict  his  watch  was  •handed  to 
him  with  a  piece  of  crepe  tied  to  it.  “No 
hope.”  was  the  mournful  verdict  of  the 
jeweler.  “What’s  the  matter?”  asked 
Jack  alarmed  “Found  a  cockroach  in¬ 
side.”  That’s  what  plugged  up  the 
works,  eh?”  “No.”  replied  the  jeweler, 
“The  cockroach  had  been  keeping  the 
thing  going,  but  he  died  at  his  post.” — 
Credit  Lost. 
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Plant  with  Dynamite — 

Trees  bear  a  year  sooner 

EXPLODING  a  very  small  charge  of  dynamite  in  the 
ground  when  a  tree  is  to  be  planted  not  only  makes 
the  planting  easier  but  the  sub-soil  is  so  shattered  that 
roots  grow  faster  and  greater  stores  of  plant-food  are 
made  available. 

America’s  leading  orchardists  and  nurserymen  who  have 
planted  millions  of  trees  with 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

say  that  their  trees  bear  fruit  a  year  (frequently  two  years) 
earlier  than  those  planted  in  spade-dug  holes;  first  year 
losses  are  practically  stopped ;  fungus  and  nematode  are 
completely  destroyed;  fruit  is  finer  in  quality  and  size. 

Plant  all  your  trees  with  dynamite  and  be  sure  to  tell 
your  dealer  “Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Dynamite,” 

Write  for  details  on  tree  planting.  Our  “Handbook  of 
Explosives”  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  SC  Co.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building 
New  York  City 
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work  with  a 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Model  *‘K” 

Throttling  Governor  Kerosene  Engine 

On  the  coldest  mornings  it  is  easy  to  start,  rnns 
smoothly  and  delivers  its  full  power.  It  Is  the  engine 
you  can  depend  upon  the  year  'round. 

Catalog  22-A  tells  what  the  Model  "K”  is  doingfor 
users,  even  in  the  far  north.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  1840  Builder  of  Farm  Engines 


The  tank  heater  with  the  Improved  Burner. 
Different  from  others.  New  Features.  No  sparks, 
no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no  danger  from  fire,  no  heat 
wasted.  All  heating  space  under  water.  Compact, 
convenient  and  easily  handled.  Keeps  water  at 
even  temperature  in  coldest  weather.  Made  of 
heavy  steel.  All  seams  welded.  Fits  any  wood, 
steel  or  concrete  tank.  Pays  for  itself  first  year. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  facts  and  price  of 
the  Acme.  It’s  Guaranteed. 

ACME  NON-FREEZE 
Hog  Waterers 

Made  of  galvanized  iron.  Three 
different  styles  to  choose  from.  All 
guaranteed  not  to  freeze.  Live  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted.  Write  today. 


ACME  CO.,210Main  St.,Washington,  la. 


Kansas  City.  From 
Pittsburgh  add  $6.80. 


Write  tor  Saw 


ictaWITTE 

will  ship  you  any* .KEROSENE 

tyle  WITTE-2.  8.  4.  6,  8.  12,  *  i Vf  w  Jj 

8.  22  or  30  H-P. -Stationary,  1\JI? 

’ortable.Saw  Rig— or  a  Lover  VJ.li.Xl 

lontrol  Drag  Saw  on  short 

notice.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

) WITTE  Drag  Saw 
v*iaroo 

LuO  NOW 


BOSCH  Magneto 


Write  for  prices  on  all  styles  WITTE, 
with  BOSCH  High-Tension  Magneto.  High-Tension 
i  la  the  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  Hotspark-snre 
fire— easy  to  operate.  Lowest  priced  H.  T.  Iirmtion  Lnpnna 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  - 

uaiaiog  anu  rn ires*  _  .  nI .  .  .  - 

feY  Teii*  ail  about  sawing  end  Saw*  ifl'sOakland  A  vc.  Kansas  Clty.Mo.  EmplrcBldi 
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A  Nntlonnl  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  an«l  Suburban  Home* 

Established  tsso 

Pnbll«hed  weekly  by  the  Hnral  Publishing  Company,  333  West.  30th  Street,  New  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  •  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81*  marks,  or  10k  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  00  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accomjwmy  transient  orders. 


1  ’  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  ami  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but.  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  few  weeks  ago  my  husband  and  I  went  to  an  auc¬ 
tion  nearby,  and  among  other  things  bought,  an  old 
print  of  Lincoln  and  Seward.  When  we  come  to  wash 
the  glass  and  dust  the  picture,  on  taking  off  the  hack 
of  the  picture  we  found  a  copy  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  dated  August  1,  1868,  edited  at  that  time  by 
Moore  and  called  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
enjoy  your  paper  more  than  any  other  magazine  we 
have  ever  taken,  and  read  it  when  I  cannot  seem  to  find 
time  to  read  any  other  except  the  daily. 

Vermont.  mrs.  Ernest  de  vine. 

N  its  day  The  R.  N.-Y.  backed  Lincoln  and 
Seward  in  every  way,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  paper  also  backed  their  picture.  It  always 
was  in  good  company.  It  is  our  ambition  to  have  it 
back  every  sound  and  worthy  enterprise. 

* 

AST  week  we  spoke  of  reports  that  Iowa  farmers 
might  burn  corn  for  fuel.  Our  direct  reports 
show  that  nothing  of  this  is  being  done.  Soft  coal 
is  selling  at  about  $14  per  ton  and  anthracite  at  $21. 
In  some  remote  localities  coal  is  very  scarce.  but  in 
such  places  most  farmers  have  wood.  A  big  corn 
crop  is  in  sight,  and  the  price  will  he  low.  but  the 
reports  of  corn  burning  seem  to  be  “an  invention  of 
the  enemy.” 

* 

REV.  DR.  ANDREW  SCHRIVER  of  Chester,  Or¬ 
ange  County.  N.  Y..  died  at  his  home  in  that  vil¬ 
lage  last  week.  He  was  80  years  old.  Dr.  Sell  river 
was  president  of  the  Orange  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society.  He  was  interested  in  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  and  active  in  every  movement  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  farm.  Farm  spokesmen  of  his 
sterling  character  and  ready  independent  speech  are 
hard  to  replace.  We  learn  of  Dr.  Schriver’s  death 
with  a  feeling  of  personal  loss. 

* 

NESTLE'S  FOOD  COMPANY  has  offered  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  an  order  for  two  pages  of 
advertising  for  the  publication  of  a  letter  to  them  by 
Alfred  McCann,  and  their  reply.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  letters  that  we  are  unwilling  our  people  should 
read,  but  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  food  expert, 
McCann  has  always  been  in  the  service  of  the  milk 
trust,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Nestle's  Company  are 
competent  to  instruct,  farmers.  For  this  reason  we 
refused  to  publish  the  advertising.  We  believe  that 
our  refusal  to  publish  the  advertising  will  be  neither 
gain  nor  loss  to  the  dairymen  or  to  their  cause.  It 
was  not  refused  for  that  reason,  but  simply  to  sat¬ 
isfy  our  own  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

A  frank  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  milk 
contract  from  the  membership  point  of  view  is  right 
and  proper,  and  the  subject  is  being  discussed,  but 
we  have  little  patience  with  pretences,  and  no  space 
for  Mr.  McCann’s  milk  trust  romances. 

* 

WHENEVER  wc  want  the  truth  about  farm 
conditions  we  go  to  our  own  readers.  They 
are  found  everywhere.  No  paper  has  a  wider  circu¬ 
lation,  and  they  are  all  more  than  willing  to  report. 
The  daily  papers  have  of  late  been  filled  with  wild 
stories  about  conditions  among  .Southern  cotton 
growers.  In  order  to  learn  the  truth  we  wrote  many 
of  our  Southern  readers,  and  the  following  reply  is 
fairly  representative: 

To  give  you  au  idea  of  the  conditions  of  my  State 
(Georgia)  I  will  take  myself  as  an  example:  I  have  a 
wife  and  six  children,  all  of  whom,  except  two  babies, 
work  m  the  fields.  We  have  been  producing  12  bales 
of  cotton  ‘on  halves,”  as  the  darkies  call  this  way  of 
renting,  and  we  saved  enough  last  vear  to  buy  a  mule 
so  avc  rented  a  “one-hoss”  farm  for  1920,  paying  two 
bales  rent  for  same.  Our  year’s  expenses,  including 
fertilizer,  is  a  bit  over  $1,000.  We  icill  have  one  hale  of 
cotton  above  the  rent,  with  which  to  pay  those  debts' 
We  raised,  besides  cotton,  about  75  bu.  corn,  100  gals 
syrup  and  50  bu.  sweet  potatoes.  These  will  likely  have 
to  go  to  satisfy  our  creditors.  Of  my  entire  acquain¬ 
tance  I  do  not  know  one  tenant  who  can  pay  out  of 
debt  with  less  than  40e  cotton,  and  many,  like  myself, 
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could  not  do  it.  with  cotton  at  $1  per  lh.  The  South 
faces  ruin,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  her. 

C.  F.  MORGAN. 

As  we  explained  last  week,  these  men  planted  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  basis  of  a  40-eent  price.  The  crop  is 
worth  that,  and  more  in  a  fair  world’s  market,  but  a 
combination  of  human  bloodsuckers  and  robbers  has 
been  formed  to  steal  at  least  half  the  value  of  this 
cotton  by  forcing  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producer. 
While  the  effect  of  this  outrage  is  most  clearly  seen 
at  the  South  it.  reaches  out  to  injure  the  business  of 
every  farmer  in  the  land. 

* 

WE  have  corresponded  with  every  sheriff  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  most  of  New 
England  regarding  the  effect  of  Prohibition  on  crime 
and  the  number  of  criminals.  With  only  one  excep¬ 
tion  the  reports  show  that  crime  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased.  and  that  expenses  for  courts  and  jails  liaA’e 
been  reduced.  In  many  counties  the  jails  are  prac¬ 
tically  empty.  In  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  a  jail  built  at  a 
cost  of  over  $300,000  has  hardly  a  dozen  inmates. 
In  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  including  the  city  of  Trenton, 
Pbms  Avere  made  for  spending  $250,000  for  enlarging 
the  workhouse.  The  number  of  prisoners  1ms  fallen 
"ff  so  that  these  expensive  pi  a  ns- have  been  aban¬ 
doned!  The  testimony  everywhere  is  that  in  spite 
of  lax  enforcement,  in  some  places  Prohibition  has 
decreased  crime  and  greatly  increased  the  buying 
power  of  the  working  people.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  repeal  the  amendment,  but  should  a  majority  of 
the  next  Congress  be  “wet”  there  will  be  a  let-up 
on  enforcement  If  you  Avant  the  law  enforced,  re¬ 
fuse  to  A-ote  for  any  candidate  who  Avill  not  pledge 
himself  to  stand  tor  “dry”  laws,  no  matter  what  else 
he  represents.  Do  it  this  year.  The  shift  in  popu¬ 
lation  from  country  to  city  will  mean  a  new  adjust¬ 
ment  for  Congress  in  1922,  with  greater  power  to 
the  cities. 

* 

The  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products  forms 
the  greatest  factor  for  the  protection  of  mankind,  in 
correcting  his  faults  in  his  otherwise  vegetarian  and 
meat  diet. 

DR.  E.  D.  McCULLUM  lays  down  that  rule  as  a 
settled  proposition.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  a  full  supply  of  food  from  Aregetables  alone 
without,  using  too  much  bulk.  The  hearty  eaters  of 
meat,  in  addition  to  their  other  faults  of  diet,  do  not 
use  enough  bulk.  Milk,  the  perfect  food,  will  remedy 
both  faults.  Tt  supplies  the  needed  vitamines  and 
the  lime  for  bone  building.  Children  in  particular 
need  milk — they  must,  have  it  in  order  to  make  a 
normal  groAvth.  If  the  money  now  spent  for  candy 
could  be  used  for  buying  milk  for  the  children  the 
nation  Avould  be  far  better  off.  And  not  only  the 
children,  but  adults  as  well,  need  milk — the  perfect 
food.  It  is  more  useful  even  than  bread.  The  man 
who  produces  it  is  a  more  useful  citizen  than  the 
banker  or  the  laAvyer. 

NST  RANCE  for  the  potato  crop.  Quite  a  number 
of  readers  are  asking  about  that  It  was  tried 
this  past  season  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  insurance 
companies  were  Avilling  to  insure  an  income  of  $200 
an  acre  in  certain  sections  for  a  premium  of  $16 — 
that  is.  $8  per  190.  This  was  figured  on  the  basis 
of  at  least  100  bushels  per  acre  at  $2  per  bushel. 
The  price  fell,  and  the  yield  in  many  ca.se*  was  Ioav. 
and  the  insurance  company  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  gamble  in  many  cases.  They  now  refuse  to  talk 
insurance  until  next  .Spring,  when  fertilizer,  labor, 
seed  and  weather  conditions  may  he  estimated. 

5k 

VERY  day  brings  us  new  questions  about  put¬ 
ting  running  water  into  a  farmhouse.  We 
never  saw  such  universal  interest  in  the  water  prob¬ 
lem.  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  know  of. 

No  one  is  more  entitled  to  every  comfort  and  advan¬ 
tage  which  may  come  from  a  full  Avater  supply  than 
those  who  live  in  farmhouses.  Only  let  us  set  hot 
and  cold  water  flowing  freely  through  every  farm¬ 
house  in  the  country,  and  we  will  put  neAAT  life  into 
farming  as  surely  as  renewed  circulation  puts  neAv 
A'igor  into  the  human  body.  Some  farmers  are  tap¬ 
ping  springs,  others  are  using  rams  or  pumping 
water  from  Avells.  For  years  it  has  been  a  case  of 
“water,  water  everywhere,  nor  any  drop  to  drink!” 
Noav  comes  the  great  development,  and  we  only  hope 
it  A\’ill  continue  until  every  farmhouse  in  the  land 
has  its  full  water  conveniences. 

5k 

HE  agricultural  school  at  Morrisville.  N.  Y., 
tried  the  experiment  this  year  of  holding  its 
“Farmers’  Week”  in  October  instead  of,  as  usual,  in 
Winter.  The  meeting  during  the  week  of  October 
11  was  a  great  success.  Thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  families  spent  one  or  more  days  at  the  school. 
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Morrisville  is  beautifully  situated  among  the  hills 
and  the  rolling  country,  with  the  trees  brilliant  in 
their  Autumn  coloring,  made  a  glorious  picture 
People  came  not  only  from  Madison  County,  but 
from  all  over  Central  Noav  York,  and  long  lines  of 
cars  were  parked  around  the  college  buildings 
There  was  plenty  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  not  to  make  professors 
or  scientists,  but  to  train  practical  farm  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  Avill  make  better  farmers  and  live 
a  more  satisfactory  farm  life.  The  school  term  is 
six  months.  Thus  the  student  spends  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months  in  study  and  the  other  six  months 
on  the  home  farm,  or  as  hired  man  on  some  other 
farm.  His  farm  work  is  supervised  and  his  home 
labor  is  made  a  part  of  his  school  record.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Madison  and  nearby  counties  are  A’ery  loyal 
to  the  school.  It  has  become  headquarters  for  local 
agriculture.  These  Madison  County  people  are 
hopeful,  and  looking  to  the  future  for  better  things 
— and  they  will  find  what  they  are  looking  for. 

5k 

DR.  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  in  his  new  book,  “The 
World’s  Food  Resources,”  quotes  one  who  has 
seen  men  in  all  stages  of  starvation.  “//  a  man 
misses  his  meals  one  day  he  will  lie.  ]f  he  misses 
his  meals  two  days  he  will  steal.  If  he  misses  his 
meals  three  days  he  will  kill” 

Having  seen  something  of  hunger  among  men,  avc 
believe  the  statement  A  large  part  of  the  wealth 
in  the  world  has  grown  from  the  production  and 
handling  of  food,  but  all  the  money  now  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  can  never  change  the  truth  of  that 
statement  unless  there  is  food  to  be  exchanged  for 
that  money.  rl  here  will  be  no  food  to  exchange 
unless  the  farmer  who  is  to  produce  it  can  feel  that 
he  is  being  fairly  paid  for  his  services.  Tt  is  true 
that  for  some  years  past  a  good  share  of  the  world’s 
food  Avas  produced  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  women 
and  children.  That  has  been  true  of  many  an 
American  farm,  but  it  will  not  be  true  of  the  future. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  force  the  next  generation  of 
farmers  to  work  for  the  wages  they  haA'e  averaged 
in  the  past  20  years — not  with  anything  like  the 
present  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar.  If  the  world 
is  to  eat  the  farmer  must  have  a  fair  price  for  bis 
labor. 

I  know  that  from  one  small  New  York  county  alone 
in  the  last  year,  a  good  deal  over  $300,000  has  been 
invested  in  oil.  mining,  bank  stocks,  Western  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  high  interest-bearing  stocks.  1  have 
checked  this  carefully  from  two  or  three  sources,  and  I 
know  the  individuals  in  many  cases  who  have  secured 
the  stock  subscriptions  totaling  the  above.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  eay  that  a  larger  amount 
than  this  had  been  sent  out  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  I  mean  money  Avhich  has  come  directly  from  active 
farm  operators,  and  not  from  the  village  or  city  dwel¬ 
lers.  It  makes  me  hot  under  the  collar  when  I  think 
of  the  easy  way  in  which  these  stocks  arc  put  across, 
and  the  unscrupulous  way  in  which  the  newspapers  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  this  State  will  sell  their  space 
to  advertising  concerns  which  have  these  stocks  and 
doubtful  investments  for  sale.  m. 

OT  R  observation  is  that  these  figures  are  quite 
conservative.  The  farmers  of  New  York  are 
each  year  investing  several  millions  of  their  hard- 
earned  money  in  gambling  propositions  or  in  securi¬ 
ties  Avhich  injure  farming — directly  or  indirectly. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  know 
that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  ever  say  that  he 
was  advised  by  us  to  make  such  investments,  or  that 
he  was  not  Avarned  against  them.  The  great  pity  of 
it  all  is  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  capital 
was  more  needed  right  in  the  business  of  fanning. 
There  never  avus  a  business  that  will  yield  a  surer 
and  more  satisfactory  income  for  such  investments 
than  our  own  business  of  farming.  The  farmers  of 
this  State  and  country  have  the  needed  capital  and 
credit  to  finance  their  own  business  Avhenever  they 
can  get  together  and  make  up  their  minds  to  do  it. 
Ultimately  they  will  have  to  do  it.  for  the  finances 
of  this  Government  are  mnv  controlled  by  money 
interests  which  will  never  really  help  farming  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 
Farmers  have  the  money  and  the  credit  needed  to 
finance  any  farm  operation. 


Brevities 

One  healthy  sign  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  avc  have 
nearly  every  day  calls  for  help  in  making  sauerkraut. 

Noav  they  say  that  the  way  to  bring  out  the  flavor  of 
the  Ben  Davis  apple  is  to  bury  it  in  a  pit  over  Winter. 

The  latest  advice  is  to  use  sulphur  on  the  apples  in 
storage  to  prevent  decay  and  keep  off  the  rats.  We 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan. 

As  evidence  of  the  “interest”  manifested  in  this  polit¬ 
ical  campaign  we  have  the  following  report  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  :  “The  Democratic  committeeman  of  our  county 
asked  me :  ‘Do  you  know  the  initials  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency?’”  A  New  Jersey  Repub¬ 
lican  asked  if  the  name  of  his  candidate  was  Hardy  or 
Ilartwi'k.  The  country  us  safe. 
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Latest  Developments  in  the  Milk  Business 


UNFORTUNATE  CONDITIONS.— The  milk  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  present  time  is,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
settled.  The  liquid  milk  is  going  to  the  city  at  $.‘{.05 
a  hundred  pounds.  Some  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  have  shut  down,  and  producers  are  not  abie 
le  realize  through  their  temporary  provisions  for  it 
the  full  market  price.  It  is  estimated  by  the  League 
that  there  is  10,000  pounds  of  this  product  on  the 
hands  of  producers  daily.  It  is  also  said  that  some 
of  the  dealers  are  approaching  producers  in  this 
situation  and  offering  to  buy  the  milk  direct  on  a 
year's  contract  direct  with  the  producer.  These 
producers,  it  is  said,  are  demanding  that  the  returns 
he  adjusted  so  that  the  members  who  have  a  market 
help  make  up  the  loss  to  those  who  are  without  a 
market.  The  proposal  to  pool  all  the  milk  for  this 
purpose  is  intended  to  satisfy  this  demand. 

LARGER  CONSUMPTION  NEEDED.— At  the 
some  time  the  proposition  for  November  is  again 
under  consideration.  Members  of  the  board  coming 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  suggest  a  low 
price  to  induce  a  larger  consumption  to  absorb  the 
milk.  The  difficulty  in  this  is  that  the  dealers  domi¬ 
nate  the  city  market,  and  find  excuses  for  keeping 
the  price  to  consumers  so  high  that  the  purpose, 
sound  as  it  is,  really  is  in  the  present  situation 
impracticable.  Tentatively,  therefore,  the  price  to 
ask  is  $3.65 — the  same  as  October. 

THE  POOLING  PLAN. — The  pooling  plan  now 
adopted  by  the  League  is  one  way  of  equalizing 
returns,  and  putting  all  members,  no  matter  what  the 
price  or  the  liquid  consumption,  on  the  same  basis. 
This  provision,  however,  carries  with  it  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  proposed  contract  that  are  objectionable 
to  a  large  number  of  the  best  and  strongest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization.  A  meeting  in  the  Harlem 
Liver  Valley  last  week  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
producers  in  that  valley  generally  are  opposed  to 
the  contract  as  it  is.  and  refuse  positively  to  sign 
it  until  modified  to  give  t*h<xn  protection.  They  are 
willing  to  share  the  loss  in  any  section  where  the 
returns  are  to  he  less  than  their  own.  Standing 
alone  they  might  have  accepted  the  pooling  plan, 
as  it  is:  but  they  do  not  like  it  in  that  shape,  and 
request  a  change  so  that  they  can  contribute  to  the 
less  either  by  increasing  the  levy  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  as  a  percentage  charge  on  the  returns; 
but  they  want  the  returns  to  come  to  the  individual 
as  before,  or  at  best  to  their  local  branch. 

OBJECTIONABLE  PROVISIONS. — There  are 
three  other  provisions  of  the  contract,  any  one  of 
which  they  say  would  be  enough  to  prevent  accept¬ 
ance.  These  are:  The  provisions  to  make  unlimited 
assessments  to  buy  land  and  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  and  general  expenses  in  interest  or  overhead 
charges:  the  authority  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  associations  and  membership  without 
limit;  and  the  waiver  of  the  members’  right  to  de¬ 
mand  an  accounting  unless  they  could  show  fraud. 
It  was  conceded  in  the  meeting  by  the  local  director 
that  the  contract  gave  the  management  the  right 
to  contract  obligations  either  for  business  purposes 
or  for  borrowed  money  in  unlimited  amounts,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  default  of  the  association  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  would  have  to  come  forward  and 
make  good. 

MODIFICATION  DEMANDED.—  While  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  seemed  to  be  critical,  and  something 
needed  to  he  done,  the  conviction  that  they  could 
not  sign  the  contract  with  these  provisions  was  so 
persistent  and  general,  there  was  no  hope  in  that 
section  of  approval,  and  the  local  director  was  di¬ 
rected  to  take  the  subject  up  with  the  management 
with  a  view  of  modifying  the  contract  in  a  way  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  them.  Similar  objections 
came  from  other  sections,  and  other  suggestions  had 
already  been  made  in  the  board  for  a  modification 
of  the  terms  to  remove  the  objections  to  it  of  members 
in  many  sections,  and  it  seems  now  that  this  would 
have  to  he  done.  At  most  the  delay  would  only 
put  off  for  a  little  longer  the  final  adjustment  with 
those  who  manufactured  the  milk.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  member  with  assurances  that  the 
adjustment  will  he  worked  out  will  contract  inde¬ 
pendently  with  the  dealers.  They  would  not  do  so 
even  without  the  assurances.  They  have  had  too 
long  and  too  bitter  an  experience  in  that  line,  and  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system  is  unthinkable  and  imposs¬ 
ible.  This  problem  will  be  worked  out.  because  it 
must  he  worked  out.  It  is  not  difficult.  Our  advice 
to  members  in  the  manufacturing  centers  is  to  stand 
pat.  It  will  not  be  for  long.  The  situation  demands  a 
change  of  policy  that  will  soon  improve  the  situation. 

TIIE  DEALERS’  ADVANTAGE.— One  peculiar 
feature  the  situation  is  that  the  dealers  arc  taking 


advantage  of  the  attitude  of  producers  to  the  con¬ 
tract  to  emphasize  the  members’  obligation  to  it  in 
order  to  confuse  the  situation.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  opposition  as  they  sought  to  do,  the  effect  of 
their  interference  would  be  to  cause  members  to  go 
the  other  way  and  sign  even  if  wavering  before; 
but  in  the  Harlem  Valley,  where  they  seem  to  have 
worked  the  hardest,  the  members  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  do  so,  even  as  a  protest 
against  the  dealers’  unwelcome  advice. 

BETTER  ORGANIZATION  NEEDED.— It  seems 
to  us  that  this  situation  or  crisis  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  again  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  thorough 
organization  of  the  League.  A  full  and  carefully 
drawn  constitution  and  by-laws  would  define  the 
authority  of  the  management  and  limit  their  powers. 
It  would  provide  a  definite  policy.  When  the  need 
came  the  management  would  be  able  to  act  within 
those  limitations.  They  could  commit  the  member¬ 
ship  to  obligations  within  the  limitation  of  those 
powers,  and  no  new  contracts  would  be  necessary. 
If  it  were  thought  necessary  to  exceed  those  limita¬ 
tions,  a  vote  could  be  quickly  taken  of  the  members 
to  authorize  it,  and  little  delay  would  occur.  The 
majority  vote  would  decide.  A  proper  system  for 
such  a  vote  would  he  one  of  the  features  of  a  prop¬ 
erly  organized  association.  We  took  the  liberty  to 
sound  this  warning  four  years  ago.  We  have  at  the 
expense  of  repetition  referred  to  it  many  times  since. 
Members  generally  are  in  favor  of  it.  We  believe  it 
is  the  crying  need  of  the  organization. 


What  has  Become  of  Charles  H.  Betts? 

That  question  has  been  asked  by  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  Last  year  he  ran  for  the  Assembly  in  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  R.  N.-Y.  merely  asked  a  question  of 
the  voters  in  that  county — Do  Wayne  County  fann¬ 
ers  irant  to  be  represented  by  Charles  11.  Betts ? 
They  answered  NO  by  a  big  majority,  but  the  votes 
in  a  couple  of  towns  put  him  over  by  a  small  major¬ 
ity.  Now  he  is  up  again — but  we  will  let  Mr.  Geo. 
R.  Harrison  tell  the  story: 

Wayne  County  farmers  are  again  confronted  this  year 
with  a  problem  which  is  becoming  an  annual  difficulty. 
rPhe  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  Charles  H.  Betts  of  Lyons. 
The  farmers  had  no  more  than  forced  him  to  resign  as 
secretary  of  the  Food  Commission  than  he  had  himself 
nominated  as  *a  candidate  for  member  of  Assembly. 
That  was  last  year.  The  farmers  got  busy  and  piled  up 
a  big  vote  against  him  in  this  Republican  county,  but 
the  villages  of  Newark  and  Lyons  managed  to  put  him 
across  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

In  spite  of  his  narrow  escape  last  Fall  he  has  put  him¬ 
self  forward  again  this  year,  and  this  is  the  time  he 
meets  his  Waterloo.  For  during  the  past  year  he  has 
double-crossed  Newark  and  his  home  town,  Lyons.  Both 
of  these  villages  are  now  ready  to  help  the  farmer  in  the 
hope  that  they  can  drive  him  out  of  politics  for  good. 

To  bring  this  about,  independent  Republicans  have 
endorsed  the  candidacy  of  W.  Ray  Converse,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Converse  is  a 
young  lawyer  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
this  county.  lie  is  well  known  because  of  his  activity 
in  county  Sunday  school  work,  he  having  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  County  Sunday  School  Association  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Converse  enlisted  as  a  seaman  in 
the  Navy  the  next  month  after  war  was  declared,  and 
continued  to  serve  until  after  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  time  Mr.  Converse  was  re¬ 
ceiving  $30  per  month  from  the  government  Mr.  Betts 
was  receiving  $5,000  a  year  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  $6,000  a  year  from  the  county  of  Wayne  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  sources  of  income  has  been  a  powerful 
argument  in  the  campaign.  One  of  the  campaign  slo¬ 
gans  has  been  “The  High  Cost  of  Bossism.” 

The  direct  antithesis  of  Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Converse  has 
always  stood  on  the  right  side  of  every  moral  question, 
lie  has  always  been  right  on  the  Prohibition  question, 
and  has  declared  himself  not  only  opposed  to  a  nullifica¬ 
tion  beer  and  light  wines  act  which  would  restore  the 
saloon,  but  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  an  act  similar  to 
the  Volstead  act  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  prohi¬ 
bition  in  this  State,  lie  stands  against  the  breaking 
down  of  the  laws  protecting  the  Sabbath,  and  against 
abolishing  direct  primaries,  which  Mr.  Betts  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  Saratoga  voted  to  eliminate. 

As  would  be  expected.  Mr.  Converse  has  taken  a 
firm  stand  for  the  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law.  ad¬ 
vocating  an  out-and-out  repeal,  and  stating  that  a  law 
which  would  make  it  optional  for  cities  and  villages  to 
adopt  “new  time”  would  only  increase  the  present  con¬ 
fusion.  lie  has  also  come  out  strongly  for  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
taking  the  position  that  the  ordinary  farmer  does  not 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labor  in  that  he  is  forced  to  sell 
when  prices  are  lowest,  and  that  after  he  has  sold,  and 
the  market  price  has  gone  up.  someone  else  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  advance. 

The  farmers  and  the  Grangers  of  the  county  are  work¬ 
ing  and  hoping  to  see  Mr.  Converse  elected,  for  they 
know  that  he  has  no  nest  of  his  own  to  feather,  and  that 
they  will  get  a  square  deal.  george  k.  uarktsox. 

Master  of  Palmyra  Grange. 


A  Good  Friend  of  the  Farmer 

No  one  will  accuse  us  of  any  partisan  political 
bias.  With  George  Washington  and  Daniel  Webster 
we  see  one  of  our  greatest  national  dangers  in  a 
tendency  to  put  the  success  of  a  party  ahead  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  This  year  a  large  number 
of  farm  candidates  are  on  the  State  ticket  for  the 
Legislature  in  both  Senate  and  Assembly.  No  mat¬ 


ter  what  ticket  they  are  on.  if  they  are  men  with  the 
interests  of  the  farm  at  heart,  they  should  receive 
the  farm  vote.  It  is  not  for  their  personal  advantage 
or  wish,  bi  t  for  the  prestige  a  large  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Legislature  will  give  the  farm  interests. 

Next  to  this  there  are  some  men  to  be  re-elected 
who  have  already  proven  their  devotion  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  farmers  serve  themselves  by  returning  such 
men  to  the  places  of  service.  In  the  Putnam,  Dutch¬ 
ess  and  Columbia  district  James  E.  Towner  is  such 
a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  He  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  help  on  farm  measures.  lie 
is  one  of  the  men  we  can  always  depend  on  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  is  classed  in  the  Legislature  as  a  farm 
Senator.  lie  will  be  re-elected,  but  as  a  farm  candi¬ 
date  we  would  like  to  see  him  go  back  with  prac¬ 
tically  a  unanimous  farm  vote. 


The  Same  Old  Story 

The  Public  Market  Neirs  is  the  title  of  a  little 
paper  issued  by  the  Market  Master  of  the  public 
markets  in  Endicott  and  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.  These 
markets  are  handling  nearly  100  loads  of  produce 
each  day  at  good  prices.  The  following  item  appears 
in  the  Market  yeies  for  October  16: 

We  were  out  in  the  country  about  20  miles  from  John¬ 
son  City  the  other  day  and  were  informed  that  a  potato 
buyer  was  going  t  >  begin  buying  potatoes  delivered  at 
the  car  in  a  few  days,  at  75c  a  bushel. 

That  same  day  potatoes  were  selling  in  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  for  $4.50  per  bbl.  Just  twice  what  this  “dealer” 
was  paying  the  poor  farmer. 

We,  on  the  Endicott  and  Johnson  City  markets,  could 
not  get  enough  at  $1.25  per  bu.  only  20  miles  away.  The 
farmer  has  in  many  cases  paid  nearly  $5  per  bu.  for  hiss 
seed,  took  all  the  chances  and  did  all  the  work  of  raising 
them,  and  now  they  are  only  half  a  crop,  but  the  farmer 
needs  ready  money  and  the  dealer  knows  it.  so  he  offers 
him  just  half  what  he  gets  and  makes  as  much  profit  as 
the  farmer  does  for  his  product. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  dealer  robs  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  for  if  the  farmer  could  get  what  his  crop  was 
worth  he  would  have  double  the  amount  of  money  to  pay 
his  bills  and  spend  in  that  same  community.  Instead 
the  “dealer”  pockets  his  profits,  and  keeps  on  playing 
the  game,  and  the  farmer  keeps  on  letting  him. 


Selling  a  Small  Apple  Orchard 

I  have  about  125  barrels  of  apples — several  standard 
varieties,  but  about  half  Tolman  Sweets.  I  am  unable 
to  handle  this  fruit  myself,  but  wish  to  advertise  it  for 
sale  on  the  trees.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  for  such 
fruit,  buyer  to  do  all  the  work  and  furnish  packages? 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  w. 

C.  L.  W..  not  being  able  to  pick  and  handle  his  own 
crop,  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  The  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  apple  growing  in  the  United  States  is  largely 
tending  toward  a  large  commercial  orchard,  where  apple 
and  other  fruit  growing  is  the  main  object  in  view,  and 
a  lessor  development  of  small  orchards  where  the  grower 
will  grow  extra  fancy  fruit  and  pack  and  market  it  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer,  making  the  fruit  and  pack  of 
such  high  quality  that  his  customers  will  be  willing  to 
pay  the  top  market,  price  with  a  small  premium  for  hi.s 
choice  products.  Small  orchards  of  the  kind  described 
are  an  expensive  proposition  to  the  buyer  to  handle,  in 
that  the  time  lost  in  picking  the  various  varieties  in 
season,  etc.,  necessarily  makes  the  proposition  expensive, 
and.  further,  the  crop  is  not  large  enough  to  make  the 
profits  attractive.  The  crop  of  fruit  in  mixed  orchards 
of  this  kind  has  been  sold,  in  many  instances  this  Fall, 
at  a  very  low  price  on  the  tree,  $50  to  $100  being  about 
the  range  of  price  being  paid. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  writer  might  better  get 
in  touch  with  some  local  storekeeper  in  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  the  buyer  to  pick.  pack,  haul  and  store  the 
fruit  himself,  or  else  the  owner  might  better  hire  a  man 
to  pick  the  fruit  and  sell  it  to  some  local  storekeeper  at 
a  fixed  price  per  barrel.  He  to  take  all  varieties.  Tol¬ 
man  Sweets  are  not  a  profitable  market  sort  and  sell 
usually  slower,  but  in  some  sections  there  is  a  special 
demand  for  this  variety,  and  where  this  special  market 
has  been  developed  the  price  ranges  as  high  as  for  other 
good  market  sorts.  B.  d.  v. 


The  Troubles  of  a  Silo  Filler 

We  have  a  wonderful  crop  of  corn.  Early  in  the 
mouth  I  built  an  extra  silo.  14x42  ft.  My  old  silo  was 
IS  ft.  across  and  only  about  24  ft.  high.  This  gives  me 
now  three  silos,  as  I  have  another  one  12x32  ft  We 
have  filled  this  one  and  have  the  tall  one  about  half  full. 
We  will  have  more  than  corn  enough  for  all  three, 
which  will  give  me  a  supply  of  Summer  silage  to  use 
next  year,  something  that  I  have  been  striving  to  get 
ahead  on  ever  since  I  began  to  run  the  farm. 

This  year  T  grew  early  Eureka.  Sweepstakes  and 
Luce's  Favorite.  There  is  no  question  that  the  latter 
variety  earns  its  popularity.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
either  of  the  other  two  kinds,  but  is  very  heavily  eared. 
We  are  planning  to  husk  it  standing,  the  way  they  do 
in  the  corn  sections,  and  then  cut  the  stalks  and  blow 
them  into  the  silo. 

You  ran  quite  a  little  discussion  in  the  paper  last  Fall 
relative  to  the  advisability  of  treading  silage.  This  year 
I  have  hit  on  a  brand-new  scheme.  We  have  a  distrib¬ 
utor  on  the  end  of  the  blower  pipe  with  which  the  silage 
can  be  diverted  to  any  point  in  the  silo.  I  have  a  man 
sit  up  in  the  silo  and  work  this  distributor  and  occa¬ 
sionally  go  iu  and  walk  around  on  the  silage.  This  is 
all  that  t  am  doing.  By  means  of  the  distributor  I  am 
able  to  secure  an  absolutely  even  mix  of  butts,  leaves 
and  ears,  which  I  think  is  the  essential  thing,  after  all, 
in  filling  a  silo.  Early  in  the  week  we  broke  our  blower 
and  we  are  now  marking  time,  waiting  for  our  repairs 
to  come.  As  you  probably  know,  there  is  almost  no 
stock  of  machine  repairs  in  the  country  districts.  I 
had  found  this  out  by  experience  with  other  machines 
and  had  secured  some  extra  blower  parts  before  filling. 
I  did  not  anticipate  such  a  complete  wreck  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  however,  as  we  had  when  a  stone  went  in  along 
with  a  bundle  of  corn.  PAIBYAIAN. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

We  love  Our  Page.  We  read  it  eagerly  every  month,  and  try  to  improve 

it  more  and  more. 


A  Rural  School  Ej-hibit  in  Central  New  York.  You  Cun  Hare  One,  Too.  Try  It! 

Nutting 

Come.  Robert  and  Harry,  come  Lily  and  May! 

October  is  here,  and  our  glad  holiday. 

With  every  breath  of  the  keen,  frosty  breeze, 

Rrown  chestnuts  are  dropping  from  all  the  high  trees. 

Lome  here  with  your  bags  and  your  big  baskets  quick, 

And  Harry’s  now  jack-knife  shall  cut  a  long  stick. 

Thou  Robert  shall  climb  the  old  chestnut  tree  tall. 

And  thrash  the  big  boughs  till  the  ripe  chestnuts  fall. 

So  shiny  and  smooth,  and  so  plump  and  so  brown, 

The  handsomest  chestnuts  that  ever  fell  down  ; 

Though  stately  and  proud  the  old  nut  tree  has  stood 
A  hundred  long  years — the  king  of  the  wood. 

You  dear  little  squirrel,  you  look  very  wise. 

With  long  bushy  tail  and  bright,  shiny,  black  eyes. 

Pray.  sir.  do  you  fancy  you  own  the  big  tree? 

It’s  quite  a  mistake,  sir,  between  you  and  me. 

We  don't  mean  to  rob  you,  dear,  not  in  the  least. 

Rut  we,  too,  like  chestnuts,  and  long  for  a  feast : 

We  know  you  must  gather  your  snug  Winter  store, 

Rut  after  we  go  you  will  find  plenty  more. 


I  thought  you  would  enjoy  having  a 
whole  poem  this  time,  instead  of  just  a 
verse  or  two.  Especially  such  a  jolly, 
happy  poem  as  this  is!  It  can  be  found 
with  many  others  that  boys  and  girls 
will  like  in  a  book  called  “Nature  in 
Verse,”  which  was  made  a  good  many 
years  ago  by  Mary  I.  Lovejoy.  This 
poem,  ealled  “Nutting”  has  no  author 
given,  mo  I  suppose  perhaps  no  one  knows 
who  wrote  the  lines  that  give  us  so  much 
pleasure.  Rut  we  are  glad  that  someone 
did  write  them  once  upon  a  time. 

Who  does  not  love  to  go  nutting!  On 
some  Saturday  we  make  up  a  group  and 
go  to  the  woods.  It  is  great  just  to  be 
out  of  doors  in  “October’s  bright  blue 
weather.”  Probably  most  of  you  know 
that  delightful  poem  by  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son.  Gladys  F.,  a  Western  New  York 
reader,  suggested  it  for  Our  Page  this 
month,  but  I  already  bad  the  other.  Thank 
you  just  the  same,  Gladys.  Who  will 
write  and  tell  us  about  a  nutting  party 
that  really  happened  this  Fall?  Tell 
what  day  you  went,  what  the  weather 
was,  where  your  path  led  you  and  how 
far.  how  many  were  in  the  party,  their 
names  and  ages,  what  kind  of  nuts  you 
gathered,  something  about  the  tree  on 
which  they  grew,  how  you  got  the  nuts, 
what  you  carried  them  in.  what  you  did 
with  them,  and  everything  else  about  the 
party.  That  will  make  interesting  read¬ 
ing  for  all  of  us. 

Now,  before  I  forget  it.  1  want  to  tell 
you  about  Our  l’age  for 


Groce  and  Her  Three  Kittens 


— Selected. 

Next  Month 

Of  course,  that,  means  November,  and 
November  mean*;  Thanksgiving.  I  think 
probably  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
reach  you  just  at  Thanksgiving  time.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  something 
on  Our  Page  about  this  special  holiday, 
don’t  you  think  so?  Will  you  write  it? 
Here  is  what  I  mean  :  Let’s  have  some 
letters  on  this  topic:  “M'hy  I  Am  Thank¬ 
ful  This  Year.”  I  will  agree  to  publish 
the  best  letters,  one  from  a  boy  and  one 
from  a  girl  of  every  different  age  from 
six  to  21.  That  will  mean  a  lot  of  let¬ 
ters  for  us  to  read  if  you  all  write,  won’t 
it?  Rut  I  know  they  will  be  worth  read¬ 
ing.  Just  take  a  few  minutes  to  think 
over  the  things  you  have  for  which  to 
be  thankful.  Then  sit  down  and  put 
them  in  the  letter.  Re  sure  to  give  your 
name  and  .age,  and  mail  the  letter  to  me, 
using  the  address  given  at  the  end  of 
the  next  page.  Do  not  wait  or  put  it 
off.  The  letter  should  be  mailed  within 
a  week  after  you  receive  this  page.  For 
you  know  I  have  to  make  Our  l’age  for 
November  early  in  that  month  in  order 
that  you  may  read  it  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 


How  are  your  plans  coining  along  for 
The  School  Fair? 

I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  do  this 
thing.  Look  at  the  exhibit  shown  at  the 
top  of  this  page.  Isn’t  that  fine?  Every 
rural  school  can  make  one  just  as  good. 
Bring  together  specimens  of  the  things 
that  you  grew  iu  your  gardens,  or  canned, 
or  made  at  home.  Include  anything  that 
has  been  produced  in  the  district  that  !s 
fine  and  good.  See  that  each  article  is 
labeled  clearly,  so  that  everyone  can  tell 
where  it  came  from  and  what  it  means. 
Send  out  neat  invitations  that  you  make 
in  your  writing  or  drawing  class.  Pre¬ 
pare  pieces  to  read  or  recite.  Have  two 
or  three  good  songs  that  you  sing,  and 
eome  that  all  will  sing.  Decorate  the 
schoolhouse.  Work  to  make  the  fair  a 
success,  and  you  will  feel  rewarded.  I 
have  had  some  letters  from  older  persons 
who  like  this  idea.  I  know  that  you 
will  find  the  grown-ups  interested  if  you 
bold  a  fair  at  your  school  this  Fall. 


Dorothy  L.  wrote  me  from  Western 
New  York,  saying :  “We  are  going  to 
have  a  school  Hallowe’en  party  for  our 
fathers  and  mothers.  We  are  going  to 
show  them  our  work,  serve  cocoa  and 
some  kind  of  sandwiches  and  some  of  the 
first  grade  are  going  to  speak.”  This  is 
good,  and  just  what  I  mean.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  different  plans  you  can  make. 
Rut  don't  let  the  Fall  go  by  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  gathering  at  the  schoolhouse  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  harvest  season.  Make  it  just 
as  interesting  and  happy  a  time  as  you 
can. 

Speaking  of 

Hallowe’en 

A  great  many  of  you  wrote  of  being 
interested  in  the  party  I  described  last 
time.  It  was,  indeed,  a  good  party,  full 
of  wholesome  fun  for  everyone.  I  hope 
that  you  will  have  as  fine  a  time  this  year. 
Let  me  bear  about  it. 


But  what  is  the  matter?  Such  a  fuss! 
I  declare  I  can  hardly  think.  lrou  all 
know  £he  nursery  rhyme  about  the  four- 
and-twenty 

Blackbirds 

As  I  have  been  nitting  by  my  open  win¬ 
dow  writing  to  you,  suddenly  there  has 
come  the  greatest  commotion  out  in  the 
woods  close  by.  Not  four-and-twenty, 
but  four  hundred  and  four-and-twenty 
blackbirds  must  be  there.  I’m  sure  it 
sounds  like  four  thousand  and  four-and- 
twenty.  What  are  they  doing?  Where 
have  they  all  come  from?  How  long  will 
they  stay?  Where  are  they  going?  Here 
is  another  one  of  Nature’s  mysterious 
workings.  How  wonderful  it  all  is ! 
Flocking  blackbirds  are  a  sign  of  Fall, 
aren’t  they?  There  are  so  many  other 
signs.  Are  you  watching  for  them,  as 
you  did  for  the  signs  of  Spring? 

Why,  where  are  my  blackbirds?  Gone 
already!  I  hear  just  one  lone  chirp. 


Letters 

So  many  good  letters  have  come  to  me 
in  the  last  two  months  that  I  want  to 
share  a  number  of  them  with  you.  Here 
they  are  : 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  story  about 
the  humming  bird  (Our  Page  for  July). 


Harvest  Time  in  Pennsylvania 


I  have  never  «een  a  nest,  but  I  have  seen 
the  bird.  There  is  one  around  our  house 
most  every  day.  It  comes  to  the  flowers; 
the  flowering  bean  is  its  favorite. 

I  have  three  little  kittens,  and  they  are 
real  cute.  I  am  sending  you  a  picture 
<>f  them  and  myself.  My  brother  took  the 
picture,  and  he  cut  my  head  off;  but  you 
can  see  the  kittens  just  the  same.  The 
other  picture  is  my  brother  Irwin’s  ducks 
diving  for  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
brook.  There  are  nine  of  them’.  Can 
you  count  them?  We  have  another  little 
duck.  He  runs  about  with  the  chickens, 
lie  is  a  real  cute  little  fellow.  We  have 
four  little  calves.  Every  day  we  let  them 
out  in  the  barnyard  to  get  a  drink.  One 
day  they  ran  away  to  the  neighbor’s. 
Then  I  had  to  go  get  them. 

This  is  getting  pretty  long,  and  you 
get  so  many  others  you  will  not  have  time 
to  read  a  long  one.  Rest  wishes  to  you. 
From  your  11-year-old  friend, 

New  Y’ork.  .  graces. 

Even  though  the  top  of  your  head  is 
cut  off.  Grace,  we  can  still  see  that  you 
are  smiling.  The  kittens  are  cute.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  two  pictures.  Ah 
you  see.  they  help  Our  Page  a  lot.  The 
nine  ducks  make  a  good  puzzle  picture. 


October  30,  1920 

Being  a  reader  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  for  a  bit  of 
advice.  I’m  a  boy,  13  years  of  age;  have 
graduated  from  grade  school,  but  not  go¬ 
ing  to  attend  higher  schools  this  year 
While  having  such  a  long  vacation*  I’d 
like  to.  know  if  there  is  any  way  for  a 
boy  «»f  my  age  to  earn  any  money  through 
spare  time.  Hoping  you  can  help  me 
solve  this  question,  I  am, 

Your  interested  reader, 

Rhode  Island.  adolpij  n 

What  shall  I  say  to  Adolph?  I  wish 
we  knew  why  ho  in  not  going  to  school, 
how  it  is  he  can  stay  home,  and  whether 
be  lives  in  a  village  or  the  open  country. 


School  has  started,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  every  bov  or 
girl  does.  I  sit.  with  a  girl  whose  name 
is  Elizabeth.  We  have  a  man  teacher 
We  like  him  very  much.  Elizabeth  and 
I  have  a  motto,  and  it  is  “Study.”  Is 
not  that  a  good  one?  I  am  12  years  old 
and  I  am  in  tin*  seventh  grade. 

In  Our  Page.  October  2.  your  storv 
about  the  Hallowe’en  party  was  very  in¬ 
teresting.  You  must  have  enjoyed  it.  [ 
have  read  of  many,  but  I  imagine  your 
party  would  have  been  more  fun.  I  like 
parties. 


...  *  1  .  .  <uiu  NIK; 

is  the  most  wonderful  child  in  the  world 
we  think.  Rut.  I  guess  all  people  think 
the  same  of  their  own. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that 
keep  a  book  for  all  the  rhymes 
month.  Some  girl  wrote  once,  I 
ber.  of  keeping  all  the  verses  in  „ 
note  book.  That  is  a  very  nice  plan. 

Your  friend, 

Pennsylvania.  dorotiiy  v 


I  shall 
of  each 
remem- 
a  little 


The  motto  i«  a  good  one.  Dorothy 
does  not  mean  that  she  and  Elizabeth  arc 
going  to  study  all  the  time.  She  means 
that  they  are  going  to  study  hard  when 
it  is  study  time.  Put  your  mind  on  them 
and  the  lessons  are  done  in  half  the  time, 
and  done  right.  Learn  to  shut  out  every¬ 
thing  else  from  your  thoughts  until  the 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  done.  Then  turn 
to  the  next  thing,  whether  it  be  more 
work  or  play,  and  do  it  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  a  big  word  for  this  power  to 
think  steadily  of  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Whe  knows  the  word? 


Dorothy  is  right  about  the  babies.  How 
we  love  them  and  work  for  them !  You 
were  a  baby  once,  and  your  family 
thought  you  were  wonderful,  and  loved 
you  and  worked  for  you.  Don’t  forget 
that.  Make  them  glad  every  day  that 
they  have  you  now. 

I  hope  that  Dorothy’s  thought  about  the 
book  of  verses  will  be  more  than  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Start  the  book  now,  Dorothy,  and 
the  rest  of  you,  too.  Put  iu  it  not  only 
the  verses  from  Our  Page,  but  any  bit 
of  poetry  or  saying  that  you  like  and 
want  to  keep  to  read  again.  Don’t  forget 
that  you  are  going  to  make  a  Page  Book, 
too,  with  all  the  numbers  of  Our  Page  in 
it.  This  is  Number  13.  Get  as  many  of 
the  back  copies  as  you  can  and  keep  the 
book  up  to  date. 


Notes 

You  will  see  on  next  page  a  picture  of  a 
weather  record  for  November,  kept  by  a 
New  York  rural  school  several  years  ago. 
There  are  many  ways  of  keeping  weather 
records,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  filter¬ 
ing  I  ever  saw.  I  am  sorry  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  does  not  show  the  colors  of  all  the 
little  figures.  This  is  what  the  writing 
says : 

Light  dresses,  light  sunbonnets,  short 
sleeves,  denote  fair  and  warm  weather. 

Dark  coats,  dark  sunbonnets,  long 
sleeves  and  mittens  denote  fair  and  cold. 

Umbrellas  denote  rain. 

Closed  umbrellas  denote  cloudy  weather. 

Snowflakes  on  coats  and  bonnets  de¬ 
note  snow. 

Flying  dresses  and  sunbonnets  denote 
windy  weather. 

Are  you  keeping  a  weather  record  in 
your  school? 


Can  You  Count  Nine  Ducks? 
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The  box  was  sent  by  Phylis  R.,  Now 
Jersey,  who  also  furnished  this  month’s 
“What  Is  It?"  She  has  certainly  done 
her  share  to  help. 


The  picture  of  the  boy  and  his  yoke 
of  little  steers  was  sent  to  Our  Fnge  by 
his  sister,  Mildred  S.,  a  Connecticut  girl, 
who  says  it  was  taken  two  years  ago. 
They  must  be  fine  animals  now. 

The  picture  of  the  dog  and  cat  were 
sent  by  Gilbert  Iv.,  a  Central  New  York 
hoy. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  sent  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  little  son  on  the  heap  of  fine 

corn. 


Instead  of  picture  stories  next  month 
we  will  have  the  Thanksgiving  letters. 
For  the  month  after  that  I  have  a  fine 
story  picture. 


I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  story  about 
the  pony  cart  from  a  lady  in  Connecticut. 


A  Well  Mulched  Team 

Of  course,  the  space  on  Our  Page  must 
he  given  to  you  boys  and  girls;  but  I 
want  to  thank  this  older  friend  for  her 
interest  in  us. 


In  school  you  study  history.  It  is 
mostly  the  history  of  the  past.  Do  you 
realize,  I  wonder,  what  great  history  is 
being  made  right  now?  Some  day  your 
children  will  be  studying  the  events  of 
1020.  Then  you  should  be  able  to  tell 


together,  send  the  letter  just  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

But  I  have  not  told  you  yet  the  name 
of  the  bird.  It  was  a 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Oother  names  are  cedar  bird  and  cherry 
bird.  Dorothy  W.  said  in  her  letter: 
“The  first  time  that  I  noticed  the  cedar 
bird  it  was  on  the  clothes  post.  I  wanted 
to  see  if  it  would  turn  around  so  that  1 
could  see  its  back.  I  did  not  have  to 
wait  long,  for  it  flew  and  lit  on  the  clothes 
line,  where  the  line  had  been  tied.  It 
tugged  at  the  loose  ends.  Taking  all  it 
could  get  in  its  bill,  it  flew  away.” 


level  from  the  trunk,  while  you  know 
that  most  tree  branches  grow  upward  and 
some  droop  down.  The  leaves  are  of 
different  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  as 
Phylis  says.  It  is  said  that  they  turn 
a  more  fiery  red  than  any  other  tree. 
Often  one  can  find 'fruits  on  the  trees  in 
Autumn — small,  dark  blue,  berry-like 
fruits.  They  are  sour,  but  the  birds  like 
them.  Now  who  will  send  the  name? 

The  Picture  Stories 

Many  of  you  wrote  stories  about  the 
pony  cart,  and  I  expect  others  will  come 
too  late.  Try  to  send  your  stories  and 


you  climb  up  the  tree  and  shake  it.  and 
David,  throw  your  stick  higher  and  hit 
that  big  bunch.  So  Bernice  and  Alma 
will  be  kept  busy  shelling  them  while  I 
put  them  in  big  heaps,”  said  Donald. 
‘‘Now  we  have  plenty  for  this  time,  for 
we  must  hurry  home,  so  we  can  put  the 
saddle  on  Dick  and  each  have  a  turn 
riding  him.” 

“Come.  Cute."  said  Alma ;  “we  are 
ready.  Dorcas  is  so  tired  she  will  go  to 
sleep  before  we  reach  home.  So  now 
hurry,  boys.  You  go  across  the  fields  and 
we  will  see  who  will  reach  home  first. 
Go  on,  Dick,  we  want  to  reach  home 
ahead  of  the  boys.” 

“Hurrah,  we  are  here  first!”  cried  Roy. 

New  York.  Beatrice  b.,  10  years. ' 


Leonard  IV.  writes:  “The  cedar  wax¬ 
wing  tried  to  pick  mamma's  clothes  line, 
and  we  thought  that  they  would  build  a 
nest  near  here.  One  night  I  looked  in  an 
apple  tree  and  there  were  four  little 
birds,  and  the  father  and  mother  wax- 
wings  were  watching  them.” 

So  it  seems  that  the  waxwings  like 
clothes  lines.  Which  tact  ought  to  tell 
us  that  we  can  help  them  by  putting  out 
bits  of  string  for  them  to  use  in  nest¬ 
building.  Do  you  suppose  we  can  re¬ 
member  this  until  next  year? 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  cedar  wax¬ 
wing  to  know  it  for  sure,  try  to  do  so 
next  Spring.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  birds  we  have,  and  a  very  useful 
one  as  well. 


So  far  we  have  had  for  our  puzzle  a 
weed,  an  insect,  and  a  bird.  This  month 
the  puzzle  is  something  else.  It  cornea 
from  Phylis  R.,  of  New  Jersey,  who  asks 
us : 

What  Is  It? 

When  I  go  to  school  I  pass  a  lot  of 
trees,  described  thus:  They  have  stiff- 
looking  branches  and  small  leaves,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long.  They  are 
all  red  now  (October  (5,  as  they  turn  red 
very  early.)  The  trees  grow  mostly  in 
the  lowlands  or  where  it  is  wet. 

Anyone  very  familiar  with  these  trees 
would  recognize  them  from  what  Phylis 
has  said.  But  I  am  sure  that  she  will 
not  mind  if  I  add  a  point  or  two  to  make 
the  description  a  little  more  complete. 
Then  we  shall  expect  a  lot  of  you  to 
name  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  these 
trees  grow  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
branches  seem  stiff  because  they  stand  out 


letters  early  each  time.  The  real-  scene 
of  this  picture  is  in  New  Jersey.  The 
girl  who  owns  the  cart  has  five  cousins 
and  two  pets.  Most  of  you  did  not  find 
the  second  pets.  But  here  are  some  of 
your  own  stories : 

In  this  picture  is  a  pony  and  cart. 
There  are  trees  in  the  picture.  There 
are  children  in  the  cart.  The  trees  are 
bare,  and  the  grass  is  brown.  It  is  Fall 
in  the  picture.  They  are  going  out  for  a 
ride.  They  stopped  in  the  woods  to  get 
some  nuts.  dorotiiy  c.,  7  years. 

New  Jersey. 


An  Autumn  Day 

This  is  in  the  Fall.  The  trees  are  bare. 
The  grass  is  brown.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  taking  a  ride  in  the  fields  with  their 
pony.  I  think  they  are  going  after  hick- 
orynuts.  There  are  three  girls  in  the 
cart  and  three  boys  walking.  Their 
names  are  John,  James,  Robert,  Florence, 
Lucile,  and  Geraldine.  The  pony’s  name 
is  Prince.  morton  a,  9  years. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  boys  are  Roy,  David  and  Donald. 
The  girls  are  Bernice  and  Alma.  The 
baby  is  Bernice’s  baby  sister,  and  her 
name  is  Dorcas. 

The  pony  is  Dick,  and  as  it  looks  like  a 
white  dog  sitting  on  the  pony’s  back.  I 
will  call  him  Cute,  as  lie  surely  looks  the 
part. 

Alma  and  Bernice  each  have  a  basket, 
and  the  boys  each  a  stick.  Although  we 
do  not  see  them  in  the  picture,  I  know 
they  have  them,  for  they  are  going  to 
gather  hickorynuts. 

Now  they  are  by  the  hickory  trees,  so 
they  let  Dick  eat  grass,  and  Cute  will  play 
around,  and  if  he  happens  to  see  a  gray 
squirrel,  how  he  will  make  it  scamper  up 
a  tree. 

"My,  how  many  there  are  here.  Roy, 


In  the  picture  there  are  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  The  boys’  names  are  John, 
Bill  and  Harry.  The  girls’  names  are 
Betty,  Dorothy,  and  Edith.  They  are 
in  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  pony.  The  pony’s 
name  is  Jerry.  Jerry  likes  the  children 
because  they  treat  him  well.  Sometimes 
they  go  for  rides  and  go  after  chestnuts, 
and  let  Jerry  eat  grass.  There  are  seven 


Watchful  Waiting.  A  Good  Picture  of 
Animal  Life 

big  chestnut  trees.  There  is  a  garden  or 
something  over  back.  Sometimes  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  fight,  but  they  soon  get  over 
it.  They  have  good  times  together. 
Massachusetts,  hilbert  g.,  12  years. 


them  how  it  seemed  to  you  to  live  through 
this  period.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
women  can  vote  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  great  event. 
And  this  is  the  year  that  we  are  deciding 
whether  the  United  States  is  to  do  its 
share  in  the  world  as  an  honored,  re¬ 
spected,  generous  nation,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  quit  and  pull  out  as  a  sep¬ 
arate.  selfish  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  questions  in  all  our  history.  We 
shall  soon  know  the  answer. 


Willie  T..  a  Virginia  boy,  writes :  “I 
took  a  week  off  this  Summer  to  go  to 
the  Northeastern  Boys'  Short  Course  of 
Virginia.  I  had  a  delightful  time,  as 
well  as  getting  many  points  on  farming, 
stock  raising,  poultry  raising,  feeding,  etc. 

1  would  advise  any  boy  who  is  interested 
in  farming  to  go.  if  he  can.  Every  State 
has  short  courses  of  one  kind  and  another 
for  farm  boys  and  girls.  Most  of  them 
are  in  the  Winter,  and  many  begin  early 
in  November.  If  you  are  sixteen  or  more 
and  are  interested,  write  to  your  State 
College  of  Agriculture  for  information. 
If  you  cannot  go  this  year,  make  your 
plans  for  next  year.” 

The  Nature  Puzzles 

Each  month  we  are  doing  better  with 
the  nature  puzzles.  Last  tiuie.  you  re¬ 
member.  Dorothy  J.  gave  us  a  bird  to 
name.  It  was  not  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  birds,  but  her  description  was  very 
clear  and  good.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
correct  answers  from  a  number  of  hoys 
and  girls  in  several  different  States.  Their 
names  are  as  follows :  Eleanor  S., 
Maine;  Harold  II.,  Pennsylvania;  Dor¬ 
othy  I...  New  York;  Dorothy  W.,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  Leonard  W„  Vermont.  1 
suppose  that  after  T  send  this  page  to 
the  printer  I  will  receive  more  answers. 
This  is  one  thing  we  must  look  out  for. 
Try  to  remember  that  there  is  only  a 
week  or  10  days  usually  between  the  time 
you  read  one  page  and  the  time  1  have 
to  write  another.  So  if  you  are  going  to 
write  to  me  about  the  nature  puzzle  or 
the  story  picture,  or  the  box,  or  some  of 
the  other  interesting  things  we  are  doing 


The  Farmers’  Picnic 

It  was  drawing  near  the  day  for  the 
farmers’  picnic  to  be  held.  Mabel  and 
Elsie  were  two  young  girls.  John  was 
their  oldest  brother.  They  had  two  other 
brothers  of  nine  and  ten.  and  a  small 
sister  of  three,  named  Betty.  They  had 
a  dear  little  white  poodle  dog  named 
Snowflake,  which  they  all  loved  very 
dearly.  The.v  also  had  a  nice,  big,  strong 
pony  named  Black  Beauty. 

Mabel  and  Elsie  were  walking  home 
from  town  when  Elsie  started  to  talk 
about  the  farmers’  picnic. 

“It  would  be  nice,”  she  said,  “if  we  all 
could  go.” 

“Well,”  said  Mabel,  “let’s  try  to  go 
then.” 

When  they  got  home  they  talked  about 
it  to  their  brother.  John.  It  was  soon 
decided  that  they  should  go. 

The  day  soon  came.  Mabel  and  Elsie 
were  busy  making  nice  things  to  eat. 
When  they  were  finished  they  put  up  a 
nice  lunch.  Then  the  boys  went  out  and 
cleaned  Black  Beauty  and  washed  the 
cart  in  which  they  were  to  go.  Then  they 
called  Snowflake  and  gave  him  a  hath, 
which  made  him  look  like  snow.  Then 
Mabel  took  a  pretty  pink  bow  and  tied 
it  around  his  neck.  Then  she  held  him 
up  and  looked  at  him  and  hugged  him, 
which  Snowflake  liked. 

Soon  they  were  dressed  and  got  into  the 
cart  and  drove  off.  with  Snowflake  sitting 
on  Black  Beauty’s  back.  As  they  were 
riding  along  and  were  going  through  a 
woods  the  boys  got  out  to  give  the  pony 
a  rest. 

Then  they  started  off  again,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  they  were  at  the  picnic. 
The  first  thing  they  all  wanted  was  their 
dinner,  for  they  were  hungry.  When 
they  had  finished  they  gave  some  to  Snow¬ 
flake,  too.  Then  they  gave  Black  Beauty 
his  also.  And  at  last  they  started  to 
walk  about  the  gi'ouuds. 

The  children  had  many  rides  on  the 
merry  -go-round  and  in  the  swings.  By 
this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  and  they 
started  for  home.  Wheu  they  got  home 
they  had  their  supper  and  went  to  bed,  for 
they  were  tired  out.  ki  th  c. 

New  Jersey, 


So  you  have  the  stories,  and  it  is  time 
to  stop.  Address  your  letters  to  Edward 
M.  Tuttle.  V  ot»t  *10 th  street,  New 
York  City,  care  The  Ruuai,  New- 
Yorker. 

Goodbye  till  next  month. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


All  In  a  Day.  —  That  misfortunes 
never  come  singly  is  certainly  an  old 
saying  and  a  true  one.  The  other  day 
the  best  hammer  was  gone,  and  could  not 
be.  found  anywhere.  It  was  generally 
laid  at  the  door  of  little  Charlie  Boy, 
who  is  daft  on  driving  nails,  and  of 
course  drops  whatever  he  has  in  his 
hands  as  soon  as  something  else  pops 
into  his  mind.  Then  the  Parson  went 
over  to  the  barn  to  get  the  best  ax.  It 
was  right  over  leaning  up  against  the  side 
of  the  cow  stable.  He  saw  it  there  yes¬ 
terday — everyone  saw  it  there.  He  could 
lay  his  hand  right  on  it — only  it  wasn’t 
there.  Had  the  junkman  come  along  and 
stolen  it?  One  boy  recalled  how  the 
neighbor  above  had  had  all  his  tools 
stolen  by  the  junkman  when  no  one  was 
at  home.  Yes.  the  junkman  had  stolen 
the  ax.  It  would  be  handy  in  his  busi¬ 
ness — splitting  up  old  boxes  at  the  back 
door!  _  And  here  comes  Shelley  running — 
what  is  the  matter?  The  big  horse  Jim 
is  so  lame  he  cannot  go  in  town  with 
him — would  be  ashamed  to  drive  him.  If 
that  wasn’t  the  limit!  He  must  have 
gotten  down  in  the  swamp  and  strained 
himself.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  shoulder. 
It  would  turn  into  a  thistle  low.  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  him. 

A  Week  Later. — And  here  it  is  a 
week  later.  The  best  hammer  is  calmly 
resting  on  the  work  bench.  George  had 
it  over  by  the  little  henhouse,  and  gave  it 
a  wild  fling  toward  the  woodshed.  It 
landed  in  a  clump  of  rose  bushes,  and  by 
the  time  George  got  over  here  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  It  all  came  to  him 
after  a  week  or  so.  Then  the  Parson 
went,  over  to  hitch  up  the  horses.  He 
noticed  something  tucked  in  back  of  the 
harnesses.  Yes.  there  it  was — the  best 
ax — right  exactly  where  he  had  put  it 
himself,  most  probably  ruminating  on 
next  Sunday’s  sermon  when  he  did  it. 
We  tried  old  .Tim  out  every  day.  but  he 
was  still  lame  and  showed  no  improve¬ 
ment.  It  teas  discouraging.  “We  will 
trot  him  along  the  lawn  and  see  once 
more.’-  said  the  Parson.  He  had  been 
doing  little  and  was  feeling  rather  kinky. 
Suddenly  he  gave  a  big  jump,  pulled 
away  and  head  in  air  dashed  toward  the. 
barn.  We  had  put  up  a  strong  mesh 
wire  fence  where  he  generally  went 
through.  Snorting  and  head  high  he 
dashed  into  this  fence.  It  threw  him 
terribly,  right  over  on  his  head,  and  he 
rolled  clear  over.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  must  have  been  killed  outright  But 
he  wasn’t.  He  slowly  got  un  and  went 
to  the  brook  for  a  drink.  We  hitched  him 
up,  and  he  was  not  lame  a  particle,  and 
has  not  been  since.  If  some  of  his  joints 
were  slightly  out.  they  got  put  back  all 
right. 

A  Goon  SiTNnAY. — What  a  good  time 
we  had  down  at.  one  of  the  village  mis¬ 
sions  a  few  Sundays  ago!  After  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  the  Parson  took  the  boys  of 
his  class  in  the  old  car.  and  we  all  went 
over  onto  the  village  ball  ground.  Here 
we  cooked  our  dinner,  and  also  made 
ready  for  a  ball  game.  Such  a  good  game 
as  we  had.  only  it.  was  all  too  short,  as 
the  Parson  had  to  go  on  to  another  town. 

Play  ok  Poker. — Bound  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  at  least  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
parsons  are  going  to  help  out  in  keeping 
Sunday  for  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation, 
or  let  it  become  a  day  of  gambling.  While 
we  were  cooking  the  dinner  the  town 
boys  began  to  gather  round  and  settle  on 
the  grass  in  groups.  Card  playing  was 
in  order,  and  poker  was  the  favorite 
game.  Such  swearing  and  unspeakable 
talk  as  went  on  all  the  time.  But  when 


came  the  answer.  Yes.  there  was  a  ten¬ 
nis  court  right  alongside  the  church,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  just  the  place  for 
a  croquet  set.  and  over  the  wall  across 
the  road  was  just  the  place  for  a  ball 
game.  Some  great  first  growth  maples 
nearby  made  a  perfect  place  for  a  picnic 
lunch.  "We  did  all  these  things  the  day 
of  the  church  picnic,  and,  oh,  we  had  a 
grand  time!"  said  a  girl  just  out  of  high 
school.  “How  would  it  suit  you  to  do 
that  every  Sunday?”  asked  the  Parson. 
The  suggestion  quite  took  her  breath 
away.  “My,  but.  that  would  be  great!” 
and  her  eyes  flashed. 

Who  Blocks  Salvation? — The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Who  blocks  this  salvation?  For 
a  salvation  it  is — a  good  part  of  it — that 
would  save  that  church  from  going  the 
way  of  its  twin  sister  over  the  hill,  that 
would  help  save  the  young  people  for  the 
farm,  and  saw'  the  Christian  feeling  in 
the  hearts  <  these  church  people  and 
neighbors. 

The  Sunday  Idea. — That  Sunday  is  a 
wonderful  day,  embodying  a  wonderful 
institution,  no  one  will  deny,  but.  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  product  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  and  people’s  ideas  about  it.  have 
constantly  changed.  There  was  a  Sab¬ 
bath  long  before  Moses’  day,  but  to  them 
it  was  a  day  in  which  the  pagan  gods 
rested  from  their  anger  and  hatred  of 
men.  The  word  is  from  Shabbath,  “to 
desist.”  It.  took  people  generations  and 
generations  to  climb  up  to  a  state  whore 
they  looked  upon  God  as  helpful  and  kind 
instead  of  being  full  of  anger  and  hate. 

The  Next  Step. — The  Hebrews  first 
thought  of  God,  as  far  back  as  we  know, 
as  stopping  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  rest 
from  the  work  He  had  done.  They 
thought  of  God  as  being  tired  and  want- 


Sunday,  or  smoke  up  enough  tobacco  to 
make  up  for  a  11  they  didn’t  smoke  during 
the  week.  In  fact,  the  Sundays  have  to 
be  counted  out  of  the  Lenten  40  days. 
Instead  of  this  happy  side  of  Sunday  be¬ 
ing  kept  under  the  roof  of  the  church  or 
round  about  under  her  shadow,  she  has 
so  opposed  it  that  it  has  sought  expres¬ 
sion  elsewhere — at  the  shore  or  the  big 
Commercial  ball  diamond,  or  at  playing 
craps,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  asking  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  country  church  from 
a  large  number  of  young  people  this  was 
one  of  the  answers  received :  "If  your 
religion  doesn’t  make  you  happy,  get  an¬ 
other  brand.” 

By  Their  Fruits.— St.  Paul  gave  a 
list  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  The  first 
one  was  love,  a  wonderfully  happy  thing 
in  itself.  The  second,  the  very  second,  in 
a  long  list,  was  joy.  Sunday  was  ob¬ 
served  instead  of  the  Sabbath,  because  it 
was  a  day  of  such  inconceivable  joy.  It 
was  the  celebration  day  of  the  most 
joyous  thing  that  ever  happened  in  the 
world — the  resurrection  of  the  typical 
Sample  Man.  How  many  churches  ob¬ 
serve  it  as  a  sort  of  Good  Friday  instead? 
Does  yours? 


Old-Time  Teachers  and  Certificates 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  scarcity 
of  teachers,  and  wondered  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  resume  teaching.  I 
had  a  second-grade  uniform  certificate, 
which  expired  1900  or  1910.  Are  there 
any  correspondence  schools  at  present 
which  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  for 
teaching?  To  whom  should  1  write  for 
information  in  regard  to  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  to  teach? 

Are  certificates  for  teaching,  now 
granted,  after  examination  without  a 
regular  course  of  study,  such  as  training 
school  or  the  four  years’  course  at  high 
school  ?  MRS.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  but  also  school  of¬ 
ficials.  thoroughout  the  State  are  glad  to 
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her  cats  swallow  a  certain  number  of  their 
own  long  loose  hairs  in  making  their 
toilets,  and  she  found  it  necessary  to  give 
a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  once  a  month 
This  relieved  pussy’s  system  and  kept, 
the  fur  in  healthy  condition.  Cats  love 
castor  oil  exactly  the  way  a  child  does 
so  it  is  not.  an  easy  does  to  administer’ 
|  Olive  oil  is  administered  for  this  DurI 
pose— Eds.]  A  cat’s  taste  in  food  is  as 
individual  as  yours  or  mine,  and  cats  are 
independent  by  nature.  Of  course  a  cat 
should  have  some  meat,  but  too  much  red 
meat  for  any  animal  means  a  bad  temper 
and  fits  of  illness.  In  general  water 
should  always  be  at  hand,  some  meat 
sbould  be  given  once  a  day.  and  the  rest 
of  the  food  should  consist  of  bread  soaked 
in  milk,  potatoes  and  gravy.  Another 
breeder  gives  her  cats  what  they  will  eat  • 
vegetables,  fish,  meat,  milk,  gome  of  her 
cats  are  fastidious  about  what  they  will 
eat,  and  others  are  not.  ghe  is  careful 
not  to  give  too  much  meat  or  fish  ;  mostlv 
milk  or  vegetables.  One  of  her  cats  was 
so  fond  of  muskmelons  that  it  would  steal 
them  out  in  the  field  ;  another  loved  corn 
raw  or  cooked,  and  would  tear  the  husk 
,•>“  ea,r  it  got  a  chance.  My 
I  lull  would  steal  just  two  things — fish 
and  cooked  corn — but  only  after  she  had 
asked  repeatedly  for  some  and  not  been 
served  quickly  enough.  Watch  your  pet 
and  feed  her  what  she  likes  that  is  good 
for  her. 

Chow  dogs  look  as  if  they  were  fed  on 
blueberry  pie  on  account  of  their  dark 
tongues  and  mouth  linings.  They  say 
this  shows  blur  blood,  and  it  seems  to. 
There  are  two  Chow  dogs  owned  not  far 
away.  One  is  four  years  old.  Miss  ITor- 
tense  has  had  it  four  years  and  it  has 
never  had  a  sick  day.  so  evidently  the 
feeding  has  been  correct.  Neither  “Fuji” 
nor  the  Other  local  Chow  show  any  indi¬ 
cation  to  grow  fat.  and  Fuji  will  regu¬ 
late  her  own  feeding  by  stopping  when 
she  is  hungry,  whether  her  plate  is  cleared 
or  not. 

Fuji  is  a  house  dog.  is  never  teased 
has  plenty  of  kind  words  and  petting 
Its  water  dish  is  kept  full,  and  Miss 
Ilorten so  is  as  particular  about  sanita¬ 
tion  for  Fuji  as  you  would  be  for  your¬ 
self.  One.  has  to  be  careful  about  baths 
for  dogs  in  cold  weather,  because  they 
catch  cold  as  easily  as  people  do.  If 
bathed  in  cold  water  in  cold  weather, 
finish. with  cool  water  and  dry  thoroughly.’ 
Fuji  is  fed  twice  a  day.  Dog  biscuit  are 
fed  always  at  night.  It  gets  no  raw  meat, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  cooked  meat  is 
fed.  Fuji  is  exceedingly  fond  of  boiled 
nee.  maybe  because  it  is  of  a  Chinese 
variety.  The  other  meal  consists  of  some 
meat  and  a  good-sized  plateful  of  bread 
or  potato  and  gravy  with  the  meat,  all 
mixed  in.  Fuji  is  fond  of  liver,  also  of 
cheese,  but  boiled  rice  is  the  favorite 
dainty.  Fuji  is  not  greedy  nor  fussy 
about  its  food.  Study  your  dog;  don’t 
give  it  any  food  you  wouldn’t  be  willing 
to  eat  yourself;  treat  it  kindly  and  there 
should  be  no  trouble.  e.  s.  knapp. 


Getting  the  Dishes  Into  Hot  Water 


ing  to  stop 
not  believe 
desists,  He 
the  same — 


His  work  for  awhile.  We  do 
that  now,  because  God  never 
never  rests.  God  is  always 
without  haste  and  without 


the  Parson’s  boys  got  up  to  play  and  we 
offered  to  take  these  boys  into  the  game, 
they  were  delighted  beyond  measure. 
They  played  a  fine  game.  too.  One  of 
the  players  undertook  to  use  some  of  the 
language  of  the  poker  game,  but  the  tall 
lanky  fellow  who  was  pitching  gave  him 
a  killing  look  and  told  him  to  “cut  that 
out.  Don’t  you  know  the  minister  is  run¬ 
ning  this  game?”  At  that  moment  the 
Pastoral  Parson  was  officiating  as  um¬ 
pire. 

Gaming  or  Napping— That  is  about 
what  it  amounts  to  for  the  country  par¬ 
son’s  afternoon.  Will  he  sit  around 
yawning  and  napping  Sunday  afternoon, 
bemoaning  his  lot  of  poverty  and  work, 
while  the  town  boys  are  gambling  and 
swearing  and  telling  vulgar  jokes  in  some 
back  shed  or  out  under  the  trees?  In  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
country  young  folks  there  was  found  this 
demand  :  “Take  the  churches  away  from 
the  cemeteries  and  put  playgrounds 
around  them.”  Fortunately  around  in 
Connecticut  not  very  many  churches  have 
graveyards  so  very  near  them,  but  even 
at  that  how  much  chance  has  the  play¬ 
ground?  The  first  holy  fight  will  be  to 
get  the  playground,  and  the  second  will 
be  to  use  it  on  Sunday — the  day  it  ought 
to  be  used. 

The  First  Step. — The  Parson  was  off 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  speak 
at  a  Grange  Hall  a  short  time  ago.  As 
we  drove  from  the  station  we  passed  a 
large  church  standing  out  in  the  open. 
“That  church  closed  up  last  week,  most 
likely  never  to  be  opened  again.”  was  the 
comment.  Later  on  we  saw  another 
church  standing  right  out  in  the  open 
country.  “What  are  those  stakes  there 
beside  the  church?”  asked  the  Parson. 
“Those  are  stakes  for  the  tennis  nets,” 


rest.”  Only  three  chapters  farther  on  in 
the  Bible  the  next  reason  for  a  Sabbath 
is  given,  and  a  very  beautiful  one:  “that 
thy  man  servant  and  maid  servant  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou.”  He  also  told  the 
masters  to  remember  that  they  were 
servants  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  this  pointed  out  to  many 
a  master  now.  The  Inter-Church  Move¬ 
ment  report  showed  how  many  men  have 
to  work  12  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a 
week  in  the  steel  industry. 

Spoiling  the  Day. — Having  such  a 
beautiful  day.  what  did  those  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  do  but  to  go  to  work  and 
quite  spoil  it  with  their  terribly  cruel 
laws  to  enforce  it!  They  turned  toward 
the  “letter  that  killetb”  and  away  from 
“the  spirit  that  maketh  alive.”  They 
said  that  people  who  worked  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  should  be  put  to  death.  Once  they 
found  a  man  gathering  a  few  sticks  on 
Sunday,  and  Moses  asked  God  what 
should  be  done  with  him.  Moses  thought 
God  told  him  that  this  man  should  be 
stoned  to  death.  The  Parson  does  not 
believe  for  an  instant  that  God  did  tell 
him  so.  But  those  people  were  very  apt 
to  fall  back  into  the  old  pagan  ideas 
about  God.  just  as  we  do  often. 

Silly  Rules  About  Sabbath. — Then 
the  lawgivers  began  to  make  such  silly 
rules  about  the  Sabbath.  To  tie  a  knot 
was  work,  so  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
a  man  might  be  out  in  a  boat,  and  if  he 
could  not  tie  a  knot  he  might  drown.  So 
they  decreed  that  he  might  tie  such  a 
knot  as  could  be  untied  with  one  hand. 
How  silly  that  was!  It  was  wrong  to 
take  medicine  on  the  Sabbath,  but.  you 
could  rinse  an  aching  tooth  with  vinegar 
if  you  would  only  swallow  the  vinegar, 
for  then  it  became  a  food  and  not  a  medi¬ 
cine  ! 

Holiday  and  Jollyday. — Sunday  as 
taking  the  place  of  the  Sabbath'  for 
Ghristians  was  always  meant  to  be  a 
happy  festival  day.  Those  who  keep 
Lent  can  eat  all  the  butter  they  want  on 


have  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  services 
of  teachers  who  are  qualified  for  the  work, 
even  though  they  may  have  been  “out  of 
the  harness,  as  you  say,  for  several 
years.  There  is  certainly  need  in  this 
important  work  of  the  best  service  of  all 
who  can  in  any  way  be  of  assistance  in 
meeting  this  problem. 

The  letter  makes  inquiry  as  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  held  a  second-grade  certificate, 
which  expired  about  10  years  ago.  Such 
certificate  could  not.  of  course,  be  re¬ 
newed.  as  it  was  issued  for  a  very  limited 
period,  without  any  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations.  and  was  based  on  the  subjects 
which  were  completed  in  examinations 
given  for  that  purpose.  I  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  certificates  are  still  granted  on 
examination,  without  the  completion  of 
any  required  or  professional  course.  1 
believe  that  every  teacher  should  complete 
R,  certain  minimum  amount  of  profes¬ 
sional  training.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
a  requirement  is  not  in  effect,  as  certain 
forms  of  certificates  are  still  given  as  a 
result  of  examination,  without  attendance 
at  any  normal  or  training  school.  As  an 
illustration  I  might  mention  the  rural 
school  renewable  certificate,  which  is  is¬ 
sued  on  the  completion  of  certain  exami¬ 
nations.  with  no  requirement  relative  to 
high  school  or  professional  training.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  we  must 
soon  come  to  the  time  when  every  teacher 
will  .  have  received  some  professional 
training  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  her  for 
the  important  work  of  teaching. 

GEORGE  M.  WILEY, 

State  Educational  Department. 


The  Wife’s  Share 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  question 
of  M.  S.  F.,  page  1442,  concerning  a 
wife’s  rights.  Now  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  is  considered  proper 
support.  Most  wives  would  go  without 
almost  anything  rather  than  to  ask,  as 
they  feel  that  they  on  the  farm  have 
earned  it.  many  times  over,  and  even  a 
hired  man  does  not  have  to  ask  for  his 
pay.  Compared  with  a  city  business 
man,  a  farm  wife  often  takes  the  place  of 
bookkeeper,  nursemaid,  cook,  laundress, 
and  office  boy.  and  should  she  not  get 
something  else  besides  necessary  food  and 
shelter? 

There  is  much  bitterness  among  farm 
women  of  today  because  of  this  very 
thing,  and  when  a  teacher  earning  $S00 
to  $900  per  year  says  she  cannot  live 
respectably  on  that  amount,  it  surely 
intensifies  the  bitterness,  for  we  farm 
women  consider  ourselves  respectable  peo¬ 
ple.  and  we  have  to  live  on  much  less, 
with  less  time  off  duty.  As  for  cleaning 
house,  it  is  easier  work  than  teaching,  if 
two  can  do  it  together  without  any  chil¬ 
dren  around  ;  but  most  of  us  have  to  do  it 
alone,  besides  getting  meals  and  waiting 
on  children  at  the  same  time.  This  all 
may  sound  silly  on  the  surface,  but  I  am 
wondering  how  many  of  us  are  going  to 
allow  our  children  to  become  farmers’ 
wives  if  we  can  avoid  it,  or  how  many  are 
going  to  raise  large  families,  for  without 
children  we  could  earn  some  money  of  our 
own,  and  could  have  a  little  pleasure  once 
in  a  while.  If  anyone  has  a  solution  to 
the  money  problem,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  letter  in  print.  F.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  a  good  discus¬ 
sion  about  this.  The  question  has  been 
sent  to  the  wives  of  some  of  our  farm 
writers  and  we  will  gladly  hear  from  all. 
Let’s  discuss  it  fairly,  with  reason  and 
without  bitterness. 


Care  of  Chow 


Dogs  and  Persian 

Would  you  give  me  brieflv 
feeding  of  a  young  Chow 
Persian  cat? 


Cats 

the  care  and 
dog.  also  a 
F.  n.  R. 

The  principal  thing  to  remember  about 
Persian  cats  is  that  they  are  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  heat,  and  cold  and  not  so  strong 
physically  as  the .  common  cat.  They 
should  be  kept  in  at  night,  guarded  from 
danger  of  over-eating  and  especially  from 
danger  of  taking  cold.  One  breeder  says 


Winter  Laying  Indian  Runners 

A  reader  in  Ohio  wrote  of  the  Indian 
Runner  ducks  laying  during  the  Winter. 
Ours  do  not.  Will  some  one  in  the 
Northern  States  tell  us  how  to  feed  ours 
to  get  Winter  layers?  I  had  thought  it 
was  lack  of  both  animal  and  green  food. 
Ours  begin  about  March  1  and  averago 
150  to  175  eggs  a  year,  that  weigh  about 
double  the  same  amount  of  hens’  eggs,  so 
we  find  them  profitable  without  Winter 
eggs.  MRS.  J.  X.  W. 

Vermont, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Various  Notes 


Feeding  Chickens  on  Diamonds 

The  following  tale  is  printed  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  You  may  believe 
it  or  not,  as  you  please.  Very  likely  those 
who  pay  $1.50  at  a  restaurant  for  a  small 
portion  of  “chicken”  think  that  all  poul¬ 
try  keepers  are  wearing  diamonds  as  most 
people  wear  hats: 

Out  of  Davenport.  Ia.,  comes  a  piteous 
tale.  A  grocer  and  butcher,  embodying 
in  one  person  two  business  potentialities 
with  miilionairish  possibilities,  is  the  hero. 
This  man,  in  the  characteristic  opulence 
of  his  class  ever  since  the  war  began  to 
boost  prices,  was  wearing  one  of  his  pre¬ 
sumably  many  .$(>00  diamond  rings,  the 
while  he  attended  to  the  needs  of  his 
flock  of  150  chickens.  With  the  careless¬ 
ness  that  comes  of  long  familiarity  with 
such  baubles,  he  knocked  the  diamond 
loose  from  its  setting,  and  while  lie  was 
probably  speculating  as  to  whether  he 
should  pick  uji  such  a  trifle,  one  of  the 
chickens  swallowed  it  and  disappeared 
among  its  fellows.  Then  the  butcher 
wanted  his  diamond,  but  couldn’t  find  the 
particular  fowl  which  had  made  way  with 
it.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  slay  the 
chickens  until  the  right  one  was  found. 
In  the  50th  chicken  the  diamond  was  lo¬ 
cated. 

The  tale  points  many  interesting 


don't  take  up  the  fad  of  wearing  their 
own  cloth.  1  think  some  firm  could  sell 
spinning  wheels  and  looms  and  make  good 
on  it.  The  people  during  the  war  knitted 
sweaters  for  the  soldiers,  and  were  inter¬ 
ested.  and  I  think  they  would  take  up 
this  weaving  their  own  cloth  for  their 
own  clothes  and  save  themselves  a  lot  of 
money.  j.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  case  where  wc  hare  got  to  do 
it  ourselves  or  it  never  will  be  done. 
There  are  just  two  ways  of  helping  out 
the  wool  situation  for  farmers,  tine  is 
to  pool  the  wool  and  hold  it  until  a  fair 
price  is  offered.  Such  a  price  should  be 
at  least  cost  and  10  per  cent  profit.  Even 
that  will  not  solve  the  problem  so  long  as 
the  manufacturers  are  free  to  use  as 
much  shoddy  as  they  jdease.  YVe  cannot 
stand  the  competition  of  old  rags  with 
our  sheep.  If  present  prices  for  yarn 
and  coarse  goods  continue,  farmers  will 
be  obliged  ‘o  control  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  5  am  at  least  can  be  made  in 
small  quantities  at  home.  This  will  mean 
going  back  to  old  habits  and  practice,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  done  if  the  ju-esent  out¬ 
rageous  conditions  continue.  Such  work 


“This  Ts  Your 


things.  That  grocer-butchers  in  Iowa,  or 
any  place  else,  wear  diamonds  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  occupations  will  surprise  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  present  day 
prices  of  their  wares,  for  to  judge  by  this 
standard,  the  diamond  might  well  be  the 
insignia  of  their  trade.  But  think  of  the 
profits  of  this  fortunate  Iowa  butcher 
from  the  transaction.  He  recovered  his 
$600  diamond,  but  that  bulks  small  with 
"hat  he  must  have  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  50  chickens  he  slew  to  recover  his 
bauble. 

But  the  unanswered  question  is,  why 
did  the  butcher  make  such  a  fuss  over 
only  one  diamond?  Most,  of  us  who  have 
tried  eating  chicken  in  Philadelphia  res¬ 
taurants  have  been  led  to  believe  when 
the  check  appeared  that  chickens  were  fed 
exclusively  upon  diamonds,  instead  of 
containing  only  one,  as  did  this  indiscreet 
Middle  West  fowl. 


Homespun  Woolens 

Dn  page  1156  1  have  been  reading 
where  T.  bought  a  ball  of  knitting  yarn 
which  would  have  cost  $l».NN  per  pound, 
lu  your  editorial  you  say  if  needs  be  our 
folks  can  go  back  to  spinning  yarn  at 
home.  In  our  State  fair,  which  just 
closed  here,  we  had  a  great  exhibit  of 
wool,  and  we  actually  «uw  a  home  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  loom  working,  and  when 
*1  compared  the  homespun  doth  and  the 
cloth  in  the  suit  which  I  am  wearing, 
"hick  cost  $55,  I  wondered  why  people 


will  either  be  done  at.  home  or  farmers 
will  control  small  mills  to  manufacture 
yarn,  blankets  and  rougher  cloth.  The 
American  fanner  will  do  all  that,  rather 
than  be  robbed. 


Legality  of  Note 

Is  a  note  made  out  on  plain  writing 
paper,  and  signed  by  the  party  who  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money,  without  any  other  wit¬ 
ness  besides  the  person  borrowed  from, 
legal  in  this  and  in  all  other  States? 
llow  long  before  a  note  is  outlawed  when 
overdue,  if  not  renewed,  when  time  is  up? 

Michigan.  mbs.  j.  b. 

In  this  State  it  does  not  matter  what 
kind  of  paper  or  writing  instrument  a 
promissory  note  is  drawn  upon  or  with  ; 
plain  paper  and  lead  pencil  are  as  valid 
as  engraved  forms  and  pen  could  be.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  wise  to  use  a  lead  pencil 
in  drawing  up  papers  of  importance,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  easily  erasible  nature- of  its 
mark.  No  witness  to  a  promissory  note 
is  needed,  and  interest  is  presumed  at 

the  legal  rate  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
drawn.  A  note  becomes  outlawed  after 
six  years,  unless  tin-  time  is  extended  In¬ 
payment  of  interest  or  partial  >  my  incur 
of  principal,  in  which  case  the  six  years 
dates  from  time  of  last  partial  payment 
or  interest  payment.  m.  b.  p. 


YOU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF  — 
“If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 
that  Backache— help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once.” 

Get  it.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate  Relief. 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing  remedy  for  every 
known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by  external  applications. 
Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and  curing  powers  of  this 
honest  old  Remedy — a  Liniment  that  will  soothe,  heal  and  cure  your 
every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 

The  Great  French  Remedv  § 

Will  Do  It 


It  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet.  is  perfectly 
harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing  so  good  known  as  an 
application  for  Sores,Wounds,Felons,ExternalCaneers,Burns, Carbuncles  and  Swellings 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newton,  Columbus,  Miss.,  says:  — ‘'I  think  Caustic  Balsam  a 
splendid  remedy.  We  use  it  for  cuts,  bums,  sores,  swellings,  sore  throat  and  lame¬ 
ness  and  find  it  very  beneficial.” 

F.  Max  Scheibe,  Vet.,  Dulce,  N.  Mex. — “I  recommend  Caustic  Balsam  for  any 
kind  of  rusty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  also  cured  bad  cases  of  blood  poisoning.  X  am 
a  veterinary  and  surgeon  and  I  recommend  to  any  man  this  Caustic  Balsam  as 
a  cure  of  what  I  said.” 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat, Chest  Cold, Backache,  Nev  algia.  Sprains, 
RheumatismandStiilJoints.  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal.  1 1  should  be  in  every  home. 

W.  A.  McCauley,  Malone.  Tex.,  writes:  — “I  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  twenty 
years  and  use  no  other  remedy  and  can  say  it  has  never  failed  to  do  all  you  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  do,  and  while  the  price  seems  high  to  one  that  has  never  tried  it,  once  a 
customer,  always  one.” 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years  the  accepted 
Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price  SI. 75  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  Parcel  Post.  Write  for  Free  Book¬ 
let.  Special  information  free  to  any  one  writing  us  full  particulars  of  case — either  Vet¬ 
erinary  or  Human. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Company 
1013  Oregon  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin"— genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Tain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicactd- 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  C  Q  -I  Q 
for  this  «Pd.  X 
fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

IVe  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPERS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  tor  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY -BOSTON 


I  Save '/2 onCoanMlIs  j 


HeatYourHomeWithA 


J  19  01 L 


OIL  STOVE 


No  Work — No  Dirt — Odorless 

Best  heat  in  every  way  for  home  and 
out  buildings.  Does  all  a  coal  stove  will 
do  but  cheaper,  cleaner  and  safer.  Bums 
inexpensive,  plentiful  kerosene.  No  dan¬ 
ger  from  coal  shortage  with  the  popular 
Victory  Oil  Stove.  Metal  wickless  burner 
lights  with  a  match— gives  instantaneous 
heat— all  gases  go  up  the  chimney.  Al> 
solutely  SAFE,  reliable,  guaranteed. 

INVESTIGATE 

Write  now  for  low  prices, 
description  and  proofs 
from  owners,  given  in 
new'book,  “The  Sensible 
Heat  for  You.”  Sent 
FREE.  Mention  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

A  GENTS—  Write  for 
territory  rights  and  in¬ 
teresting  proposition. 

Victory  Oil  Stove  Co. 

164  W.  Austin  Ave. 

Chicago  •  Illinois 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  saeques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
W  ith  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25e.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cutlcura  Laboratories,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Man. 


Norwalk- 


General  Hospital^ 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  NURSES 

NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT 

Offers  to  young  women  a  2V2  years’  course  in 
Nursing.  Hospital  new  and  modern.  Regis¬ 
tered  School.  Syllabus  of  School  Work  and 
Admission  Requirements  sent  upon  request. 

SUPERINTENDENT 
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The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


The  Useful  Rhubarb. — This  month 
and  September  are  busy  months  for  the 
farm  woman,  and  we  have  been  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  at  our  house.  Unlike 
most  country  families,  we  can  practically 
no  fruit,  contenting  ourselves  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  conserves,  marma¬ 
lades  and  jellies  instead.  The  big  rhu¬ 
barb  patch  is  the  most  helpful  thing  in 
the  garden,  as  we  use  it  from  Spring 
.until  Fall  to  eke  out  all  kinds  of  fruit 
for  the  conserves.  We  combine  it,  usually 
half  and  half,  with  pineapple,  pears,  ber¬ 
ries  of  every  sort,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
It  makes  a  good  thing  go  just  twice  as 
far.  and  when  the  fruits  are  bought,  at 
half  the  expense,  and  detracts  nothing 
whatever  from  its  better  half's  flavor. 
Yes.  indeed,  the  lowly  pieplant  is  invalu¬ 
able.  and  I  often  wonder  why  so  many 
women  allow  their  big  patches  to  grow 
up  to  seed,  with  a  very  occasional  hunch 
made  into  pies  only.  In  the  Winter  we 
always  make  orange  marmalade  when  the 
fruit  is  cheapest,  and  candy  the  peel  left 
over,  so  that  nothing  is  wasted.  Now 
that  sugar  is  to  descend  to  the  common 
level  once  more,  folks  will  feel  more  like 
canning  and  preserving  liberally  again, 
and  this  season  should  witness  a  bigger 
addition  to  cellar  shelves  than  has  been 
possible  or  practical  for  several  years 
past. 

Dyeing  Day. — We  have  just  been  en¬ 
joying  our  big  annual  “dyeing”  day,  and 
I  am  rather  disgusted  at  the  way  the 
faded  hand-me-downs  and  make-overs 
have  turned  out.  Like  everything  else, 
I  should  judge  that  the  dyes  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  good  old-fashioned,  reliable  brands 
have  lost  their  power  and  prestige ;  at 
least  we  secured  very  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  the  colors  being  weak  and  waver¬ 
ing.  even  though  double  the  amount  of 
dye  called  for  was  used  (and  incidentally 
at  nearly  double  the  old  price) .  But  the 
dye-pot  is  an  institution  at  this  farm,  and 
our  pocketbook  depends  upon  it  to  fur¬ 
nish  good-looking  wearables  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  anyway, 
it  is  a  mighty  thrifty  way  of  converting 
the  old  into  the  new  at  insignificant  ex¬ 
pense.  and  sugar,  salt  and  flour  bags  in¬ 
variably  furnish  their  quota  toward 
rompers,  blouses  and  aprons,  as  well  as 
more  aristocratic  but  faded  cloth  bought 
at  present  inflated  prices.  Dyed,  the  cot¬ 
ton  sacks  wear  almost  like  iron,  and 
when  made  up  after  pretty  patterns  and 
ornamented  with  dashing  needle-work  I 
defy  anyone  to  find  fault  with  their  be¬ 
comingness,  and  the  saving  counts  up 
generously. 

Stocking  Economies. — This  game  of 
being  thrifty  is  a  good  one,  anyway,  and 
I  presume  we  play  it  as  hard  in  our 
family  as  the  average,  and  then  some. 
In  the  Winter,  to  wear  with  high  shoes, 
we  buy  the  separate  stocking  feet  and 
sew  them  onto  old  but  unpatched  legs. 
White  stocking  legs  make  excellent  wash 
cloths  after  discarding  the  worn  parts, 
and  old  Turkish  towels  end  their  days 
likewise,  and  also  in  good-looking  bibs 
for  the  children — which  need  no  ironing. 

The  Slighter  Rac,  Bag. — Our  rag  bag 
is  cruelly  slighted  most  of  the  time,  as 
clothes  beyond  repair  do  not  enter  there¬ 
in.  but  instead  are  knit  into  gay  rugs  and 
mats  to  brighten  up  our  painted  floors, 
and  to  take  the  place  of  old-time  but  now 
discarded  carpets.  I  knit  rugs  in  Win¬ 
ter,  when  we  are  apt  to  be  snow-bound, 
and  it  is  pleasing  work  and  surely  pays. 

Wisdom  in  Economy. — I  suppose  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  this  thrift 
business  too  far.  and  becoming  mean  and 
stingy  and  small  as  a  result.  I  hope  we 
haven’t  quite  reached  that  point,  but  like 
other  farmers  we  learned  the  lesson  of 
strict  economy  before  things  became  a 
bit  easier  on  the  average  farm  of  very 
recent  years — and  a  lesson  well  learned 
has  a  happy  way  of  sticking.  It’s  simply 
a  case  of  choosing  whether  you  will  have 
your  cake  or  eat  it — both  being  humanly 
impossible.  Sometimes  we  choose  to  go 
without  this  or  that  in  order  to  have  the 
other,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  such 
discipline  is  the  best  character  maker 
known  to  man.  A  family  which  is  will¬ 
ing  to  economize  and  work  in  order  to 
reach  some  longed-for  goal,  such  as  a  col¬ 
lege  education  for  Willy,  or  a  little  car. 
or  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  or  to  fix  over 
the  house,  or  to  start  in  with  purebred 
stock,  is  not  only  going  to  reach  that  goal, 
hut  go  on  from  there,  and  in  the  end 
have  and  hold  many  more  comforts  and 
desires  as  a  result  of  choosing  the  hard 
but  sure  way  in  the  beginning.  Some 
folks  prefer  to  eat  up  their  extra  profits 
— to  set  a  table  simply  staggering  with 
good  things,  which  today  are  to  be  had 
only  by  shelling  out  a  king’s  ransom. 
We  all  know  that  man  or  woman  who 
declares :  “Well,  I’m  going  to  have  all 
I  want  to  eat.  anyhow.  I  don’t  have 
anything  else  !”  And  of  course  it  never 
occurs  to  such  a  person  that  the  reason 
they  have  nothing  else  is  because  their 
stomach -demands  are  catered  to  at  the 
expense  of  lesser  desires,  or  in  other 
words,  they  pack  all  their  ambition  eggs 
into  one  basket,  and  when  the  basket 
breaks  there  is  nothing  left — not  a  cent — 
for  something  more  lasting  and  precious. 

Moderation  in  All  Things. — I  like 
good  things  to  eat  myself,  but  I  don’t 
believe  in  pampering  the  inner  man  at 
the  expense  of  all  else.  Moderation  in 
all  things  is  about  right,  but  most  of  us 
do  not  observe  it,  but  instead  put  all  our 
eggs  into  a  car,  or  on  our  backs,  or  into 


educations  for  the  youngsters,  or  into  the 
barns,  stock  or  machinery,  or  into  a 
thousand  different  pet  hobbies  which  rise 
up  to  claim  every  cent  over  and  above  the 
grim  necessities.  Some  day  I  just  hope 
that  farmer  folks  will  have  enough  mighty 
dollars  to  spread  out  over  their  legitimate 
hopes  and  longings  and  ambitions,  so  that 
they  may  get.  a  belated  taste  of  everything 
worth  having,  as  some  others  are  reputed 
to  enjoy.  And  yet  I  wager  that  when  we 
get  these  things  the  unattainable  will 
still  be  hovering  just  around  the  corner, 
even  as  it  does  today,  and  there  we  will 
be  grubbing  and  sweating  to  catch  up 
with  it.  And  when  we  get  our  farm 
paid  for,  or  a  new  car,  or  whatever  it  is 
we  want  most,  why,  then  we  will  natur¬ 
ally  turn  around  and  complain  because 
our  farm  is  not  larger,  thus  necessitating 
the  buying  of  another  place ;  and  soon 
the  new  car  will  be  pretty  small  potatoes 
and  we  will  not  be  content  without  a  six 
or  eight  cylinder — we’ve  all  been  there, 
and  after  scrambling  up  the  hill  that 
looked  so  high  from  the  A-alley,  lo  and 
behold  !  there  is  a  second  hill  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  so  much  higher  and  greener  that 
we  can  hardly  wait,  to  try  to  scale  that, 
too.  It’s  divine  discontent,  as  someone 
has  said,  and  I  suppose  everyone  worth 
his  salt  has  it.  It  is  certain  sure  that  we 
farmers  are  harboring  more  of  the  germ 
than  we  ever  thought  possible  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago. 

A  Producers’  Association. — And  to 
prove  the  above,  just  see  how  the  co¬ 
operative  farm  movements  are  gaining 
volume.  Here  in  our  little  community 
they  have  organized  a  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Incorporated,  which  it  is  fondly 
hoped  will  do  great  things  for  the  growers, 
who  now  find  their  markets  pretty  well 
restricted.  This  association  has  its  sis¬ 
ter  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
and  very  likely  there  is  one  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  or  soon  will  be.  Its  purpose  is 
to  eliminate  all  middlemen  but  one,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  one  middleman  in  our 
case  being  the  North  American  Fruit 
Exchange,  which  handles  Florida  citrus 
fruits  and  many  similar  big  Western 
products  direct  for  the  growers.  We  pay 
a  fee  of  $5  to  join,  and  and  that  permits 
us  to  bring  our  cabbages  or  potatoes  or 
hay  or  apples — whatever  surplus  is  pro¬ 
duced  locally — to  the  car,  where  it  is 
shipped  out  upon  order  of  the  exchange’s 
secretary  to  the  city  or  market  demanding 
that  article  at  that  time,  and  consequently 
at  better  prices  than  if  sent  to  a  point 
where  the  same  may  be  a  drug  on  the 
market. 

Helping  Ourselves. — Of  course  we 
all  know  that  co-operative  ventures  have 
not  been  uniformly  satisfactory  in  the 
past,  the  reasons  being  legion,  but  the 
time  has  surely  come,  as  witness  this 
Fall,  when  the  farmer  must  help  him¬ 
self,  or  do  it  himself,  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
says,  if  he  saves  himself  from  total  ex¬ 
tinction.  I  hope  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  see  this  more  clearly  and 
sensibly  than  some  of  us  have  in  the  past, 
and  that  by  sticking  together  as  other 
classes  do  for  the  common  good,  we  can 
eventually  demand  and  get  what  ought  to 
be  ours.  A  smart  man  was  saying  to  me 
the  other  day  what  every  farmer  knows, 
but  what  he  has  strangely  refused  to 
practice,  that  “farmers  would  be  the 
mightiest  factor,  the  most  terrifying  trust, 
the  world  has  ever  experienced,  if  we 
really  wanted  to  be.”  And  this  goes 
without  saying.  If  farmers  ever  get  to 
the  point  where  they  unitedly  combine  to 
restrict  production  here,  and  to  further 
it  there,  according  to  the  estimated  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  gracious!  wouldn’t  we 
pretty  near  run  things  in  this  little  old 
United  States!  And  in  a  measure  that 
time  is  on  the  way.  Slowly  but  surely 
farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  they 
can’t  produce  any  longer  without  regard 
for  this  little-understood  business  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  and  before  very  long 
they  are  going  to  take  stock,  cleverly  and 
coldly,  of  the  agricultural  business  out¬ 
look — looked  after  for  them  by  paid  co¬ 
operative  managers — and  then  we  shall 
see  cabbage  produced,  for  instance,  in 
sufficient  quantity  only  to  warrant  enough 
at  a  decent  price  and  no  more;  likewise 
all  similar  foods  insofar  as  the  farmer 
and  the  weather  can  combine  to  secure 
the  profitable  results.  And  what  a  hue 
and  cry  will  go  up  then  ! 

JUST  Business. — But  it  is  only  bring¬ 
ing  good  business  methods  into  the  farm 
fold,  and  goodness  knows  we  have  been 
urged  to  do  that  by  our  friends,  the 
bankers  and  investigators  and  the  like 
for  years.  It  is  done  in  every  other 
going  cencern,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
copied  such  tricks  ourselves.  Imagine  the 
shoe  men  making  so  many  shoes  that 
shoes  sold  for  25  cents  a  pair  (the  com¬ 
parison  is  found  in  cabbage  this  year  and 
40  other  lines  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar)  ;  well,  such  a  thing  never  has 
and  never  will  occur  so  long  as  manu¬ 
facturers  retain  their  ordinary  common 
sense  and  sagacity.  And  yet  that  is  just 
what  we  farmers  do  year  after  year,  with 
no  united  planning  for  different  results, 
and  so  logically,  we  take  what  is  handed 
us — good,  bad  or  indifferent,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  breaks,  and  deplore  our  hard  luck 
seven  times  out  of  10.  The  co-operative 
associations  are  gradually  to  change 
these  silly  ways  of  ours,  and  if  we  can 
only  see  it  so,  and  give  them  our  sup¬ 
port,  the  day  will  come  right  along  when 
we  will  dictate  instead  of  accept  as  others 
do.  Isn’t  that  so?  H.  S.  k.  w. 


Why  Vote  for 

MILLER? 


Because 


Governor  Smith  in  his  Speeches  Says  He  Still 
Adheres  to  the  Daylight  Savings  Law. 


Because 


Governor  Smith  Says  He  Will  Not  Exempt  the 
Farmers  from  the  Daylight  Savings  Law. 


Because 


A  Republican  Legislature  passed  the  Bill  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Daylight  Savings  Law  AND  GOVER¬ 
NOR  SMITH  VETOED  IT. 


Because 


Governor  Smith  Believes  in  Fixing  Prices  for 
Farm  Products. 


Because 


Nathan  L.  Miller,  Republican  Candidate  for 
Governor,  Would  relieve  the  Farmers  from  the 
Daylight  Savings  Law. 


Because 


Nathan  L.  Miller  is  Opposed  to  Price  Fixing- 
on  Farm  Products. 


Keep  TAMMANY  Out 

of  State  Control 

VOTE 

The  Straight 

REPUBLICAN 

TICKET 


Paid  Advertisement  by  Republican  State  Committee. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Scallops  and  Embroidery. — In  t,hc 
first  picture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
;i  pretty  use  of  scallops  in  forming  an 
odge  on  both  waist  and  skirt.  This  dress, 
which  was  offered  for  girls  from  eight  to 
VJ  years  old.  was  of  dark  blue  serge. 
The  plain  gathered  skirt  was  curved  into 
shallow  scallops  at  the  lower  edge,  and 
there  was  a  small  flower  embroidered  in 
henna  red  wool,  with  a  few  green  leaves 
in  each  scallop.  The  waist  had  a  jacket 
front,  the  edges  scalloped  and  embroid¬ 
ered.  and  the  short  bell  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  same  way.  Beneath  the 
sleeve  was  an  undersleeve  of  tucked 
cream-colored  batiste,  pointed  deeper  at 
the  back  than  the  front,  where  the  seam 
was  finished  with  a  row  of  small  cream- 
colored  crocheted  buttons.  There  was  a 
vestee  of  the  rucked  batiste,  which  came 
down  to  form  a  little  apron  in  front. 
The  girdle  terminated  under  this,  the 
waist  fastening  invisibly  under  t.hc 
jacket  fronts.  This  dress  could  be  varied 
by  using  full  undersleeves  of  silk,  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  band  at.  the  wrist,  and  a  silk 
vestee.  The  little  hat  was  of  blue  duve- 
tyne,  trimmed  with  woolen  fruit  and 
foliage,  while  the  cape  was  knitted,  with 
ul  angora  collar. 


A  Juvenile  Frock  and  Winter  Coat 


A  ('ape  Coat. — The  little  coat  shown 
at  the  right  was  very  attractive,  being  a 
warm  shade  of  peacock  blue  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  gray  squirrel.  The  plain 
coat  had  a  deep  cape  coming  just  below 
the  waist.  This  style  of  coat  is  very  pop¬ 
ular  for  the  lesser  girls,  and.  indeed,  we 
see  capes  or  deep  collars  on  many  grown¬ 
up  coats,  too.  Either  peacock  blue  or 
old  rose  with  gray  squirrel  trimming  is 
smart  and  pretty  for  juvenile  wear. 
Many  of  these  little  coats  have  a  fur- 
trimmed  cloth  muff  to  match.  One  style 
noted  was  a  round  melon  muff  of  cloth, 
shirred  closely  with  lines  of  shirring 
about  two  inches  apart.  A  flat  stitched 
strap  of  cloth  was  passed  around  the  muff 
in  the  center,  the  pointed  end  being  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  cloth  button.  Bands  of  fur 
trimmed  the  ends  of  the  muff,  and  a  little 
hat  of  the  same  cloth  was  trimmed  with 
fur  pompons. 

Straight-line  Models.  —  The  three 
models  in  the  second  group  all  show  the 
straight,  narrow  silhouette  now  demand¬ 
'd.  At  the  left  is  a  dress  of  henna-col¬ 
ored  velveteen.  The  long  yoke  is  a 
novelty  now  featured,  the  lower  part  of 
the  dress  being  gathered  into  this  yoke. 
I'he  round  neck  and  short  sleeves  were 
Trimmed  with  two  very  narrow  bauds  of 
skunk  fur.  There  was  no  other  trimming, 
except  that  the  narrow  girdle  was  tipped 
with  fur.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
this  gown,  but  it  was  very  effective,  and 
an  excellent  model  for  duvetyne.  velours 
or  velveteen.  The  hat  shown  had  a 
crown  of  henna  velvet,  bordered  with  a 
wreath  of  black  gtyceriued  ostrich  feath¬ 
ers. 

Braid  and  Embroidery. — The  central 
figure  shows  a  dress  of  Malay  brown 
cloth,  trimmed  with  braid  and  embroid¬ 
ery  from  neck  to  hem.  This  gives  the 
long  lines,  and  makes  a  ,  lain  dress  very 
effective.  The  braid  was  black  :  the  em¬ 
broidery  rose  and  green,  with  a  little 
gilt.  The  hat.  made  of  the  same  cloth, 
consisted  of  a  full  tam-o’-shanter  crown 
gathered  into  a  narrow  brim. 

Bead  Embroidery. — At  the  right  is  the 
very  straightest  straight-line  dress  that 
we  have  seen ;  it  had  little  more  Hare 
than  a  length  of  stove  pipe,  and  the  line 
was  not  even  broken  by  a  girdle  in  front, 
it  was  dark  blue  Poiret  twill,  embroid¬ 
ered  in  iridescent  bugle  beads,  with  an 
occasional  touch  of  black  and  henna  silk. 

*  embroidery,  as  shown,  did  not  meet 
id. front,  hut  formed  a  rectangular  panel, 
going  up  to  the  hip  at  the  sides.  A  sash 
started  under  the  arms,  and  was  tied  in 
ihc  hack,  just  like  a  little  girl’s  pinafore, 
i  here  was  a  narrow  band  of  the  euibroid- 
'r?.  u!  tl"‘  found  neck  and  the  wrists, 
this  dress  was  priced  at  $70.  Naturally 
.  amount  of  embroidery  would  add 
largely  to  the  cost. 

(  hanging  Styles. — For  many  genera- 
imtis  dress  reformers  have  been  denounc¬ 
ing  corsets.  and  telling  women  how  much 
"  iter  and  happier  they  would  be  without 
a m.  A  great  many  young  women  have 
v°fV  g'Veri  up  the  offending  garments,  and 
■  *‘t  f  >0  reformers  are  not  satisfied:  they 
'oinplain  that  fashionable  dress  is  not 
modest.  The  present  styles  are  in  most 
cases  loose  at  the  waist  line,  the  dress 
anging  from  the  shoulders,  which  is  just 


what  dress  reformers  have  urged  upon  us, 
and  a  conspicuously  corseted  figure  does 
not  carry  the  lines  properly.  But  we  see 
many  young  women  who  hold  themselves 
so  awkwardly,  and  walk  so  badly,  when 
they  leave  off  the  restraining  corset,  that 
we  realize  its  place  in  tin*  civilized  ward¬ 
robe.  Better  physical  training  for  gilds 
is  needed,  as  well  ae  reforms  in  dress. 

.Sewing-room  Notes. — A  doth  dress 
from  last  season  may  cause  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  this  Fall  because  of  the  different 
waist  line.  The  new  waist  line  is  low. 
and  last  year’s  dress,  with  a  well-defined 
girdle,  is  quite  different.  One  way  to 
overcome  this  is  by  loosening  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist,  and  giving  an  Eton 
effect.  It  need  not,  necessarily,  he  open 
in  front  to  show  a  vest,  for  there  are  some 
Etons  without  closing  at.  the  front,  fas¬ 
tened  invisibly  at.  the  shoulder  and  arm 
seam.  The  lower  edge  hangs  loose  over 
a  folded  girdle  with  ends  looped  low  at 
side  or  back.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
Eton  may  be  finished  with  braid  or  em¬ 
broidery.  Blocks  of  colored  wool  em¬ 
broidery  across  the  front,  ’here  the  waist 
fastens  at  the  side,  around  the  lower  edge, 
and  finishing  the  sleeves,  will  make  a  new 
dress  from  an  old  one.  Bands  of  em¬ 
broidery  at  the  elbow,  instead  of  at  tbe 
cuff,  are  a  touch  of  novelty. 

Black  lace  and  net  are  used  for  hand¬ 
some  dinner  or  restaurant,  gowns.  Plain 
black  silk  Tosca  and  Brussels  net.  40  to 
71!  inches  wide,  is  $1.50  to  $2.95  a  yard. 
Black  silk  dotted  net  is  $1.50  to  $3.50 
;he  yard.  Black  Chantilly  lace  flouncing 
from  IS  to  40  inches  wide  costs  from 
$1.75  to  $IS  a  yard. 

Bust  colored  Georgette  veiled  with  Ma¬ 
lax  brown,  with  a  little  embroidery  of 
gold  and  rust  color,  was  the  combination 
seen  in  one  very  smart  blouse. 

Simple  tailored  blouses  of  xvhite  dimity 
are  again  procurable,  both  with  high  and 
\  neck:  they  cost  $2.95  and  $3.95.  Crepe 
de  chine  blouses  with  blue  or  pink  candy 
stripes,  the  flat  collar  and  cuff  edged  with 
a  fine  pleating  of  crepe  de  (  .iue.  were  seen 
for  $7.50.  Blouses  of  Yyella  fiauuel,  with 
an  adjustable  neck,  in  colors  and  white, 
were  $8.75 :  many  women  like  a  blouse 
of  this  character  for  severe  weather,  and 
it  is  especially  desirable  for  country  wear 
with  a  separate  skirt. 

Among  the  colors  >eeu  in  Fall  and 
Winter  suits  are  reindeer.  Malay  brown, 
dryad  brown,  dark  Chinese  blue,  midnight 
blue,  juniper  green  and  taupe. 

A  stout  woman  will  find  comfort,  as 
well  as  greater  trimnees  of  figure,  as  a 
result  of  wearing  a  well-fitting  brassiere 


Three  iSlruiyht-liue  Houns 


over  the  corset.  Corsets  are  now  so  low 
in  cut  that  they  give  little  support  t<.  the 
bust,  and  the  brassiere  ie  necessary.  The 
loxy  bandeaux  so  much  worn  are  only 
suitable  for  slim,  girlish  figures. 

Wooden  beads  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
are  often  used  in  embroidery  or  dress 
trimming.  They  come  in  various  colors 
-at  around  50  cents  for  a  string  of  about 
"tie  hundred.  Glass  and  porcelain  beads 
or.  much  higher  in  price  than  formerly. 
Bugle  beads  begiu  at  about  50  to  60  cents 
a  string.  Imitation  pearl  beads  are  all 
the  way  from  three  to  10  times  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  before  the  war.  excepting  the 
Poor  gi  ades.  We  are  now  receix’fng 
handsome  head-work  from  Czechoslovakia 
especially  bead  bags. 

Gray  wool  embroidery  on  dark  blue 
eloth  dresses  is  still  popular.  Rather  an 
udd  eomluuutiou  was  white  xvool  embroid¬ 
ery  on  black  velvet. 


Keep  the  Hands  Soft 

Place  a  large  glass  partly  filled  with 
vinegar  and  water,  equal  parts  (soft 
water  preferred),  where  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient.  to  dip  the  hands  in  after  they  have 
been  in  soapsuds,  just,  before  drying  them. 
This  i<  very  effective  to  prevent  roughen¬ 
ing  and  skin  diseases,  and  is  of  benefit 
to  the  worst  case  of  chapped  hands,  salt 
rheum  or  the  like.  g  a.  t 


Cocoanut  Drop  Cookies 

Two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter,  two 
tablespoons  milk,  one  egg.  one-half  cup 
sugar,  1  cup  Hour,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  cup  cocoanut.  Mix  and  drop 
with  a  teaspoon  on  well-greased  tins  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  j.  m. 


i 


Confidence  in  ‘HANES  ’ 

_ can  never  be  misplaced! 


_  ELASTIC  KNIT 

Underwear 


“I _ JANES”  underwear 

1  1  for  men  has  been 
standard  for  years !  Be¬ 
yond  any  question  it  is 
the  best  value  in  actual 
quality,  comfort  and 
service  ever  sold  at  the 
price !  The  “Hanes” 
guarantee  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  Read  it ! 

Examine  “Hanes” 
critically.  You  never 
saw — or  bought — such 
real  and  true  underwear 
service. 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

"We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolute¬ 
ly — every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  ^  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  ” give 
you  a  new  garment  ii  any  seam  breaks /’ 


"Hanes”  is  made  in  heavy  and 
medium  weight  Union  Suits  and 
heavy  weight  Shirts  and  Drawers. 

This  year  we  present  the  new 
yellow  label  medium  weight,  silk 
trimmed  Union  Suit,  made  of  full 
combed  yam  particularly  for  men 
who  prefer  a  medium  weight 
union  suit. 

Hanes  Union  Suits 
for  boys 

They  duplicate  the  men’s  Union 
Suits  in  all  important  features — 
with  added  cosy  fleeciness.  Made 
in  sizes  20  to  34,  covering  ages 
from  2  to  16  years.  Two  to  four 
year  old_  sizes  have  drop  seat. 
Four  desirable  colors. 

Inspect  "Hanes”  under¬ 
wear  at  your  dealer's.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you , 
write  us  immediately. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office:  366  Broadway 


Next  Summer-Y ou’ll  want  to  wear  “Hanes”  Nainsook  Union  Saits 


Extra  Heat  for  Frigid  Winter  Days 


Make  the  sitting  room  comfort¬ 
able  with  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 
Put  it  where  you  need  it  most — 
any  time. 

Eight  hours  of  solid  comfort  for 
the  cost  of  one  gallon  of  clean¬ 
burning  Socony  kerosene. 

No  litter  or  bother,  no  smoke;  no 
wood  to  carry;  no  ashes.  Your 
Perfection  is  always  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Easy  to  fill,  light 
and  clean — and  odorless  as  well. 

Buy  a  Perfection  today  and  you’ll 
enjoy  it  every  day. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


Hi  lIPSl 


PERFECTION 

OiJ  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  1 V.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Get  Top  Prices  for  Your  Product 


GET  rid  of  the  accumulated 
sludge,  hardened  milk, 
dirt,  etc.,  in  your  dairy  utensils, 
for  bacteria  lurks  in  these  im¬ 
purities,  and  bacteria  means  in¬ 
ferior  products  and  low  prices. 
Clean  your  milking  machines, 
separators,  milk  cans,  pails,  etc., 
with  Grade  No.  3  American 
Steel  Wool.  These  softly  wool- 
ed  steel  strands  get  into  the  cor¬ 


ners  and  crevices  and  then  good¬ 
bye,  bacteria!  Use  American 
Steel  Wool  for  all  your  dairy 
cleaning,  scouring  and  polish¬ 
ing.  Beats  wash-cloths,  acids, 
powders,  etc.,  a  hundred  ways. 

N estle’s,  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and  Shef¬ 
field -Slawson- Decker  Farms 
are  large  users  of  American 
Steel  Wool  for  dairy  purposes. 


American  Steel  Wool  is  put  up  in  one -pound  packages  and  in 
Household  sizes.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 

Department  R 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9-11  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York  City 


SWINE 


For  a  quick  tale.  SO  Rtqislarad 
Chaster  While  Pigs.  3  to  X  mos.  old,  tine  type,  well  bred. 
Also  3  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  10  und  20  mos.  old. 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.l’enno. 


We  Are  Offering 
at  Reduced  Prices 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Cheater  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 

_ _  7  weeks  old,  $6.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 

old.  $7.00  ;  Boars,  $9.00.  Superior  Cross  Pips  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred:  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  If  satistled.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Reg.  Big'  Type  Poland-China  Hog's 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  il>.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES.  Greenfield,  Onio.  Route  2 


md^EoTsTTK  rbw  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer’s  Prices.  F.  M.  KERN,  Sprlngvllle,  Ind. 


M.iDnland  Cliinnc  are  the  KEYNOTE  of  Success. 

Myroiana-Ulinas  ThcTriumph  of  Breeding  with 

Master  Blood-Lines  of  the  Variety.  Dr.  KNOX,  Uxnbury,  Conn- 

0  1  p  >„  Reg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Edd. 

•  I.  U.  8  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex,  $10.60  at  8- 
■wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  If. 


-y  ■  ->  _  „  ^ ^  ^  4  Better  pigs  at 

l~~t.Bg  .  m  ■  lower  prices. 

Either  wx  ready  to  ship.  BKUHAKEB  llltOS.,  Milllintown,  Pa. 


n„,_  fl  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boat*, 
neg.  U.  I.  U.  eugkne  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  A. 


For  Sale-Selected  Cheshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

6-wks.-old.  Price,  $4.  THE  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyulnilof,  l’a 


O.  I.  C.  Choice  PigS  and  prepaid^  .Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  C.  A.  GALUH  It.  1,  Jacobiburir,  Ohio 


Try  a  JERSEY  RED  PIG  8ME 

Six  weeks  old,  $6.  Komcoc  J.  Page,  Ontario,  N.  \  . 


MUSC0NETC0NG  VALLEY  FARMS 

offers  Trios  of  our  Famous  Tamworth  Swine,  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  of  age,  $40  crated  and  delivered  to 
Express  Co.  -  HACKKTTSTOYVN,  N.  J. 


-vXauiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiitiiiiniimimiiinmniMUM' 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


SWINE 


pjN  q  g  ^ 

First  Prize  Winners  Sl^PIG^ERD 

atN.  Y.  State  Fair.  Also  other  stock  any  age  or  sex  in 
Orion-Olieriy  King  breed.  Can  spare  a  few  sows  bred 
to  Bel  rose  Orion  Cherry  King  2nd.  to  farrow  soon. 
Prices  right.  R.  S.  McCORNOCK,  Liverpool,  N.Y.  R,  No.  2 


Chester  Whites 

wks.  pigs  for  sale. 


There  is  no  better  bred  boar  in  the 
world  than  our  Victorious  Rajah.  8-10. 
Si-ring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPECIAL  SALE — 5  sows,  yearlings  and  older;  1  2-yr.-old 
boar  ;  5  March  gilts  ;  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex.  Double 
immune  from  hog  cholera.  H0HMANN  BROTHERS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H. mid  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DUROCS  ‘  I.“S 

Donegal  Herd  Registered  Durocs.  Will  sell  50  Head 
consisting  of  sows,  spring  gilts  and  boars.  Fall  pigs  of 
good  type  and  popular  breeding.  Get  a  catalogue. 

Raymond  ii.  Zook  11.  No.  1  Mt.  Joy,  Fa. 


TAT  IT?  Plrro  825  pnir.  I’ed.,  $13  per  pig. 

LMJi\ULi  ilgS  s.  O.  Weeks,  DkUrasf,  Ohio 


ForSale— Duroc-dersey  Pigs  EARL  8.  CLARK,  Potsdam,  N.T. 


For  Sale— kkaimuVkh,',:  Spring  Duroc  Gilts  sDf.- SfS: 

Also  pigs  6  weeks  old.  WALDORF  FARMS,  Norlb  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

Hampshires 

I’igsfi  wks.  old.  togo  when  8  wks. 
Out  of  Ohio’s  Champion  sow,  Jr. 
liny,  “Farmer  Queen,”  $4  0  each. 
We  have,  and  breed  Champions. 

LOCUST  LAWS  FARM.  Hird-ln-llund,  Box  R,  Lsnesster  Co.,  i’a. 


HAMPSHIRES  of  Quality 

Eight-wks.-old  Registered  pigs,  cither  sex,  St  5  each: 
$30  a  pair.  100-lb.  spring  boars,  $30  each.  Off-marked 
pigs  for  feeders.  $  1  5  a  pair.  Express  prepaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  IF.  Phillips,  North  East,  Penn, 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  "Xr,S7 

Right  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at"  the  autumn 
Fairs  tli is  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
H0WER.  Manager  Cedan  F arm,  Ponllyn,  Pi.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


For  Sale— ' ty  PigS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  <#S.50  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

$1  Ocaeh;  $1  8  pair;  ?25  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
sex.  All  stock  Ueg.  free.  a.  A.  8CIIOFKLI*,  llrurtltoii,  .N.T. 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  mid  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Disber’s  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  “KNOX’S  BIG-BOB.”  Or.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Five  Duroc-Jersey  Brood  Sows 

Seven  mos.  old.  Weigtit  150  to  180.  Guaranteed  from 
registered  stock.  CRANK  L,  i’AYNt,  r0uic  4),  (import,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Swine  Questions 

I  have  about  400  lbs.  of  feed  I  fed  to 
my  bogs,  made  as  follows :  200  lbs.  rye 

food,  what  is  left  after  the  flour  is  taken 
out;  200  l!is.  wheat  bran;  100  lbs.  oil 
meal:  100  lbs.  digester  tankage.  I  got 
rid  of  m.v  hogs  after  mixing  this  batch 
of  feed,  and  am  wondering  whether  I 
can  feed  this  batch  of  feed  to  young 
heifers,  some  yearlings,  others  to  freshen 
in  the  Spring,  by  mixing  some  other 
feed  or  just  as  it  is.  Would  it  be  suitable 
for  horses?  Do  not  think  it  should  lie 
fed  to  hens,  as  rye  causes  digestive  dis¬ 
orders.  Last  year  I  had  an  extra  lot  of 
rye  so  had  it  ground  and  mixed  as  fol¬ 
lows;  200  lbs.  rye;  200  lbs.  wheat  bran; 
100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  digester 
tankage.  I  fed  4S  quarts  of  this  per  day 
to  nine  pigs  from  July  1  to  December  2. 
They  were  shut  in  a  small  pen  ;  no  past¬ 
il  re  except  it  few  weeds  from  the  garden, 
and  no  corn.  They  averaged  124  lbs. 
each.  The  butcher  I  sold  them  to  has 
been  after  me  ever  since  to  raise  more 
pork  like  them.  He  would  pay  2c  per 
lb.  more  than  market  price  as  his  patrons 
demand  more.  Was  it  the  feed  or  breed? 
They  were  Chester  White  and  Duroc- 
Jersey  cross.  G.  l.  s. 

The  combination  of  rye  and  bran,  oil 
meal  and  tankage,  mixed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  given,  would  not  be  suitable  for 
feeding  to  any  animals  except  hogs  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a  very 
expensive  ration  to  use  in  swine  feeding. 
The  amount  of  digester  tankage  or  oil 
meal  that  should  be  incorporated  in  any 
ration  should  not  be  more  than  ten  per 
cent ;  hence  you  will  see  that  you  have 
been  feeding  an  extravagant  amount  of 
protein.  Also  wheat  bran  is  not  desirable 
in  a  ration  for  pigs,  as  it  is  relatively 
coarse  and  more  or  less  constipating.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  mix  800  lbs.  of 
ground  oats  and  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal 
with  this  ration.  It  might  .safely  be  fed 
to  poultry.  Dairy  cows  might  eat  this 
combination,  yet  digester  tankage  is  not 
palatable  to  them.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  rye  is  not  used  in  very  many 
rations  for  feeding  poultry ;  nevertheless 
the  small  amount  in  this  ration  would  not 
produce  disastrous  results. 

The  reason  why  the  butchers  are  anxious 
to  secure  more  pork  from  pigs  fed  in 
this  manner  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
undoubtedly  had  lean  carcasses,  due  to 
feeding  extravagant  amounts  of  protein. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  you  could  not 
afford  to  feed  such  a  ration  to  pigs  and 
sell  them  even  at  two  cents  above  the 
prevailing  market  price,  and  get  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one.  What  you  would 
want  to  make  this  ration  useful  for  swine 
feeding  would  be  the  addition  of  500  lbs. 
of  corn  and  300  lbs.  of  hominy  meal. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Swine 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
cows  for  Winter?  I  have  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  ground  oats;  some  buckwheat; 
would  like  ration  built  around  these 
grains.  When  buckwheat  is  gone,  what 
can  I  substitute?  Have  Timothy  hay,* 
corn  stover  and  straw,  which  I  shall  cut 
together  and  feed  with  molasses.  I  also 
have  a  quantity  of  table  beets  and  car¬ 
rots.  some  pea  vine  hay  and  cabbage  to 
feed.  2.  Is  corn  and  cob  meal  suitable 
for  pigs?  F.  d.  K. 

1.  Assuming  that  you  have  grade  cows 
weighing  around  1,000  lbs.  and  that  they 
are  producing  an  average  of  10  tits,  per 
day,  you  will  find  the  following  ration 
well  suited  for  your  use :  4(H)  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed,  300  lbs.  gluten.  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  100 
lbs.  wheat  bran.  When  the  buckwheat  is 
exhausted  you  can  add  125  lbs.  of  ground 
oats  for  each  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat.  If 
the  cows  are  in  good  condition  the  feeding 
of  molasses  on  the  cut  stalks  or  hay 
would  no  doubt  increase  their  flow  of 
milk,  and  of  course  this  arrangement 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
roughage  that  they  would  consume.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  a  large  amount,  especially 
where  you  have  an  abundance  of  rough- 
age,  and  provided  the  cows  are  large  and 
vigorous  and  have  plenty  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  capacity,  such  as  will  enable 
them  to  consume  and  digest  the  excess 
roughage  advantageously.  With  the  va¬ 
riety  of  succulent  feeds  that  you  have  you 
ought  to  keep  up  a  rather  constant  flow  of 
milk.  2.  Gorn-and-cob  meal  is  not  adapted 
for  swine  feeding.  The  one  thing  that 
pigs  requir  is  a  grain  ration  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  fiber,  and,  as  there  are 
no  digestible  nutrients  in  corncobs,  there 
is  no  use  in  tormenting  a  pig  with  this 
coarse,  bulky  material.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  feed  the  corn  on  the  ear  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  grinding  it  and 
demanding  that  they  attempt  to  digest  the 
corncobs.  A  mixture  of  00  lbs.  corn,  30 
lbs.  oats,  5  lbs.  digester  tankage  and  5 
lbs.  cornmeal  will  make  you  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  growing  pigs. 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Special  Loiv  Price  for  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  1  Service  Boar 

unrelated  .  .  .  .  100 

3  Fall  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelased  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boars  unrelated  .  .  $100 
All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg  ::  New  York 


Laurelton  Farms 

(Special 

Big  Berkshire  Gilts  bred  to 
Superior  Lad  Fourth-280931  at 
$100.00  each,  delivered.  These 
Gilts  are  close  kin  of  Baron 
Mastodon,  Grand  Champion 
at  the  recent  New  York  State 
I  Fair.  Also  young  pigs  of 
0  either  sex  for  sale. 

Laurelton  Farms,  Inc. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grund 
Champion  boar  that  lias  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Writo  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong;  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Hoar  Pigs,  U  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y. 

Geo.  X..  Barker,  Supt. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Baron  Mastodon,  weighing  972  pounds,  Grand 
Champion  Boar  at  New  York  state  fair,  where 
he  defeated  boars  that  have  won  at  several  of 
the  largest  western  state  fairs,  was  bred  by  us 
and  sold  when  six  months  old  for  $125.  We 
have  half  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  boar  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  1  6,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  well-bred  sows  and  sirod  by  great  producing 
boars  ;  Utters  so  far  average  over  nine.  Special 
price  of  $25  made  on  advance  orders  received  for 
next,  few  weeks  for  shipment  of  pigs  after  eight 
weeks  old.  All  stock  guaranteed.  Write  for  in  for¬ 
mation.  PATMOOR  FARM,  Hartfield,  N.Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Reducing  stock  of  open  sows  at  bargains.  25  harrow 
feeders.  Spring  and  fall  boar  and  sow  pigs  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cat  Kook  Farm, West  wood,  Muss. 


TUDICTV  DCDVCUIDU  SIIOATS  for  feeders,  lirceding 
1  IlKlr  1  I  DtlmonlKL  SOWS  and  boars  from  $10 
up,  Inland  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


BIT  Y  mo  It  K  K  K  8  II  I  It  F.  S.  Registered.  Special 
price  on  fall  and  summer  gilts  and  one  really  gr®*1 
Bour.  All  Simboleer  Blood.  M.  J.  KELLY,  Honcidal*.  P*.  H-  D-  '• 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rubai.  Nkw-Yorkeh 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  meu  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30thS«.,  NewYorKCity 


L 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Duroc- Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

and 

Profitable 


1683 


They  raise  bit;  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Du  roc- Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “ DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  Bwine  record  association  in  the  world  Cover  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

THE  NATIONAL  DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  740— PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


AYRSHIRES 


The  Ayrshire 

^dds  a.  rve\v>  pleasure  to 
dair/mc)  by  Ike  Way  it  copes 
Wilk  adverse  conditions 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  WHY 

Ayrshire  Rreeders^ssociation 

Brandon, 

Vermont. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Rug'g'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  buiiness  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  l*a. 

IT’S  AN  AYRSHIRE 

bull  calf,  born  Aug  27.  1920.  Nice,  straight  lit¬ 
tle  fellow,  almost  solid  white:  sure  to  please.  First 
check  for  840  takes  him,  papers  included.  Don't 
wait  too  long.  W.  S.  MARSLANU,  Norwiclitown.  Conn. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales, Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons:  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  REn  BELGIAN 

RABBITS.  Semi  lie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
yon  want.  \Y.  It.  WATSON.  Bor  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

CCTTCU  nnpc  TII  AT  FIND  THE  GAME. 

PCI  I  Eli  IHJUJ  Itohert  T.  liavl,,  ClnnherUncl.  Virginia 

COLLIE  PUPS  T.*1®  handsome  and  intelligent  kind 


Nelson  Bros.. 


GROVK  t’lTY,  I’A. 


Collies  Shepherds  EL 


$1  0— SI  6. 

BRITON  FARM,  R  1.  Hudson.  N.  T. 


sAi.K  Fox,  Coon,  Skunk  and  Rabbit  Dogs  and  Pups 

Bend  stamp.  .1  W.  Dearth,  ZaKESVIL'.k,  Ohio,  Box  119 

REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BROOD  BITCH 

Fine  mother,  large  litters,  sure  breeder,  soon  in  season, 
guaranteed  right.  Dandy  female  pup  for  510. 
INQLKSIDE  FARM. _ Bowmansville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Two  Extra  Good  Female  Airedale  PUPS 

hunting  stock.  Also  female  1 1 ish  Terrier  and  one  fine 
female  Police  pup.  Mrs.  Frank  Mkap.  Amkxia,  N.  V. 

Nice  Shepherd  Puppies  mSy.y™ 

Fg— a  -m  g-n.  -f-  Either  color.  Large 
^ — ’  JL  -A_  Aa  «>r  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  book  free.  LKYI  KAIINSWOKTII,  N,-n  I.uudou,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RodL  IPollodL  CATTLE 

The  farmer’s  breed  for  milk,  butter  and  beef.  Bull  calves 
of  brooding  age  and  younger  for  sale.  Send  for  infor- 

_ 11  <’■  PRICE,  Newark.  Ohio 

HEREFORD  BULL,  Ajax  Fairfax  £g 

exchange  for  femules. 

KKIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N,  Y. 


GOATS 


5*XLK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers, 
*  U1J  Toggenburj:  $40  and  up.  Grades  $15  to  $30 

J.  Sharpies,  R.  1>.  5,  Morristown,  Pa. 

(7  •••  SHEEP 

35  Nice  Young  Sheep  an)\£ 

Hampshire  Ham.  »S6.  WORTH  V.  V  ROUSE,  Route  ?.  Cal, kill.  N  T. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 

».  is  anil  17  mos.  old.  C.  H.  *  M.  W.  KIGII  «M.  (iettyibarr, 


raey 
'  8 
r.  Pa. 


.SR  81I.E.  Iteg.  Hampshire  Sheep.  Rams  and  Ewes 

Rest  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLEIT,  Seneca,  Ontirie  Ce..  N.  T 


Reef.  ShrnnshirpRami  "3d  ew‘‘s-  w,th  s°°d  head  cov- 

o'  Olll  UpallllBlldlfla  ering.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilton.  N.Y 

For  Sain  5(*’  HAMPSHIRE  81IKK1’.  HAMS  and 
-I  -dig  ewes.  Apply  Ol’UItt  FARM,  Parchue,  N.  ¥. 


SWINE 


On  account  of  ill-health  I  am  offering 
my  entire  herd  of 

DUROC- 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Orion  Cherry  King,  Colonel,  De¬ 
fender  and  other  popular  strains 

Offering  consists  of  5  splendid  herd  boars, 
a  lot  of  magnificent  tried  sows,  represent¬ 
ing  years  of  selection  and  careful  breeding; 

25  open,  spring  gilts,  a  fine  lot  of  young 
boars,  ready  for  service  this  fall,  and  my 
entire  crop  of  fall  pigs.  All  stock  regis¬ 
tered.  At  a  recent  Fair  I  showed  100 
pure-bred  Durocs  winning  all  first  and 
second  premiums  in  the  DUROC  clas*. 
Sweepstakes  on  boar  and  sweepstakes  on 
herd  of  100.  These  are  the  hogs  I  atji 
offering.  My  guarantee  of  money  back  if 
not  satisfied  means  just  what  it  says.  Let 
me  know  just  what  you  want  and  I  will 
make  you  a  price  that  will  get  your  order. 

M.  CASSEL,  Mantua,  Ohio 

sIle'Sf  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  $30  $40  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  $40-$75 
Fall  Pigs,  either  sex,  $15  apiece,  10-wks.  old. 
Registration  free.  Brambletye  Farm,  Setauket,  N.Y. 

O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

All  ages  at  low  prices.  Overstocked.  Also  matured 
sows  and  boars.  J.  C.  JOHNSON,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 

FARM  el  £jK9I!j  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

OwIs-Ovcr-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

1 00  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

‘‘Financial  King”  Sire ;  R.  of  M.  dams,  all  ages, 
male  and  females,  at  attractive  prices. 

Highland  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa, 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  account  of  being  unable  to  sen  to 
my  cuttle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  U.  FOSTER,  P. 
O.  Boxl73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

roRSAl.F— A  Thoroughbred  Jcr-ey  Ill'Ll.  CAl.F. 

1  W.  H.  Rolunsos.  Colon i a.  Middlksex  Co..  N.  j. 

SHEEP 

Shropshire  LAMB  RAMS 

well  wooled,  fine  ones.  Prices  right. 

C.  M.  McNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center.  New  York 

Fine  Hampshires 

this  season.  "  Bertie,”  a  260-lb.  Imported  yearling  ram 
from  the  Royal  Show  at  Cardiff,  heads  the  flock.  Address 

EARL  I).  BROWN,  K.  1)  No.  3,  llton,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES : 

Sired  by  260  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  ami  older 
Ewes.  'Fhkd  Van  Vi.kkt  A  Sons  -  Ixjdi,  New  York 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS.  Tarryfown.  N.  Y..  Supt.  for  Wm.  Rockefeller 

ForSale-Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Yearling  Rains,  5-years-old.  Hams  :  lambs.  Ewe  lambs. 
Breeding:  ewes  all  nges  l\  G.  Ilower,  LudlowvMla,  N.  Y. 

Ikl  Shropshire  6  Southdown  Rams 

by  Ward  well  and  MeEwen  sires. 

L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS.  East  Chatham.  New  York 

n„„  CL..».LIr.n  Priced  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Ram 
n6g.  Miropsmres  Ltunbs,  wooled  from  nose  to  toes 
quality  and  type.  Ewes  also.  LEROY  C  BOWER,  ludlomill..  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1  and  2-yrs.-old.  Ewes  of  ull  nges.  F.  E.  DORN,  Braoluon,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  GLADSfONB,  N.  J, 

Registered  SllltO PS1I IRES.  Yearling  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  sale.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York 


bS^GUERNSEYSrSl^ 


p^- Products 


Calf  Clubs  build  knowledge  and  character  in 
boys  and  girls.  They  create  a  community  interest 
in  better  dairying  and  better  live  stock  breeding. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  to  organize  and  supervise  a 
Guernsey  calf  club  in  your  community. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  94.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure  bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music's  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  SSO  up.  A.  J.  FELL,  I.untulalc,  Pa. 

For  Sale — 10  Head  of  Registered  Guernseys 

MASHER  SEQUEL  STRAIN 

Address— W.  H.  Sutherland  De  Lancey,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y 

^P1  ¥  A  Golden  Opportunity 
I  ■  To  Purchase  Stock 
males  and  females,  of  superior  May  Rose  breeding. 
Youngsters  sired  by  Langwater  Fisherman.  Lang¬ 
water  College  King,  Yoeman’s  King  of  the  May.  Jeth¬ 
ro’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  Finder  may  have  same  by 
communicating  with  us  ;  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
good  that  opportunity  at  prices  according  to  age 
and  breeding.  Nothing  under  8300. 

RICHARD  D.  DfFORtST.  Forestdale  Farm,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

An  Excellent  Bull  Crop 

Due  to  a  large  percentage  of  hull  calve*  and  a  shot-r¬ 
age  of  winter  quarters  we  otter  two  yearlings  and 
six  bull  calves  at  sacrifice  prices.  All  from  A.  R. cows 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Sire  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus 
l  Itra.  Will  noon  have  fonr  A.  R.  daughters;  six 
others  on  test.  Herd  100";,  clean  :  first  accredited 
herd  test.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEWIS  A.  TO  AN,  1048  South  Ave. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  $150-5200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that'will  he  tested.  Wi  ite  forsales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAmT  FARMS.  72  S.  3Zd  St..  Philo..  Pi. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  S 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 
No.  to  ’01.  Masher’s  Patriot  af  Dellwood;  three  years 
old.  Sire:  Mnsher’a  Elsie's  Mav  King.  Dam:  Rivals’ 
Water  Witch  of  Dellwood.  OPHIR  FARM.  Purchase.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-May  Rose  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

one-yr.-old.  Sire’s  D.un  has  Record  of  803  lbs.  fat. 
Dam,  Island  Bred.  Also  Grade  Heifers.  Pedigrees  on 
request.  Federal  Tested.  S.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Cichrimlte.  -o 

For  Sale  SIX  Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Cottina’s  Prince  of  O.  F.  and  five  of  his  sons,  one  of 
them  nearly  two  years.  Bargain  prices. 

HARLAN  E.  GLAZIER,  Colonial  Farm,  Arlington.  N,  Y. 

ForSale-utY  rose  mood  Guernsey  Bulls  tolls' 

of  Border  Raider.  BETHANY  COLLEGE  FARM,  Bethiny.  W.  Vi. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  r°“ws 

with  good  records  and  breeding.  Price  low  as  we 
are  overstocked.  WALDORF  FARMS,  .North  Chatham,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


J 


Holstein-Friesian  Calves 

Large  and  Strong  at  Birth 
Healthy - Vigorous - Thrifty 

Grow  quickly  into  large,  profit¬ 
able,  producing  cows  and  prepotent 
sires.  Raise  good  Calves  for  future 
herds. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
CATTLE 

Registered  heifer  and  bull  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  at  farmers’  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  fresh  and  springer 
cows.  Write  your  wants. 

R.  H.  BEARD  &  SONS.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro- 
motors.  1  have  50  registered 
[heifer  calves,  3  to  10  mos.  old, 
SIOO  each  for  the  lot ;  choice, 
5 1  25.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  that  you  want.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  S20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 
FOR  SALE 

Twenty  splendidly  bred  Holstein  Bull  Calves  for 
sale.  Age  from  two  weeks  to  twelve  months.  Some 
are  grandsons  of  Colantba  Johanna  Lad  from  heavy 
producing  dams.  Others  are  sired  by  a  35-pound 
bull,  and  also  out  of  heavy  producing  dams. 

The  herd  is  clean  and  under  Federal  supervision. 
We  breed  for  individuality  and  consistent  annual 
production  without  forcing.  Twenty-five  head  of 
young  stock  weie  recently  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  more  than  $li  0  >.  Calves  for  *ale  closely  related 
to  these  animals. 

Prices  $100  to  $4-00 

Come  and  see  u»  or  write 

Department  of  Agriculture,  MT.  HERM0N,  MASS. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  R1VENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


p  A  D  C  A  I  ET  ■  Two  boautiful  welt-grown 
■  W  ■  Hoi  stein- Frlosian  Bull 

Calves,  eight  months  old. 

hire  of  both  calves  has  25-lb.  dam  and  five  out  of 
six  next  nearest  dams  with  records  above  30  lbs. 
butler  in  seven  days.  Dani  of  No.  1  has  official  re¬ 
cord  of  20  lbs.  butter  in  sevou  days.  Dam  of  No  2 
has  no  official  record,  but  produced  10.488  lbs.  milk 
in  1919.  Will  make  low  price  of  $1  00.00  for  either 
bull  if  taken  promptly,  no  extra  charge  for  papers, 
boxing  and  delivery  to  express  shipping  station, 

Pedigrees  and  photographs  on  request 

H.  B.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Building,  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


THOROUGH  -  BRED — . 

1  HOLSTEIN  COWS  j 

For  Sale  Now  Milking 


Address  H.  P.  ROBBINS 

Pelham  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  CALVES 

pair  of  twin  heifers  horn  Sept.  1.  1920.  Show  shape  and 
color.  Sired  by  the  King  Mnxie  bull  and  priced  at  tluO 
for  both.  George  E.  How  ell,  Sprues  Farm,  Howells,  N .A  . 

ReK.  nnd  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KAHl.INOER.  Mousey,  N.Y.  “Phone  Conn." 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins  breeding.  High  Grade  Hol¬ 
stein  calves,  either  sex,  1.  II.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.Y, 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  ol  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONT  I  ACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  mouths  old. 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams. 

For  Prices  Address: 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


For  Sale-  Holstein-Friesian  BULL 

calved  March  8,  1918.  Keg.  No.  265168.  Grandson  of  King 
Frilly  Scgis.  Great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
A  fine  animal.  KURD  P.  EVANS,  Trappe,  l’ennu. 

Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  nnd  Itnll  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGnw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns ££!££ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

“  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls” 

Blossom’s  Signet.  July  30;  dark  roan;  dam,  Rose  Blossom 
out  of  Lucky  Girl  K.  of  M.;  5,334  lbs.;  2-yr. -old; sire.  Marsh 
Hill  Glenside.  Lyndon  Signet,  July  17;  handsome  roan  ; 
dam.  Pride  of  Lyndon  54th;  sire,  Marsh  Hill  Glenside. 
Thorndale  Signet.  June  30:  white;  dam.  Rose  Thorndale 
by  Roger  Countryman  2nd  ;  sire.  Marsh  Hill  Glenside. 
Price,  860  each.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Eft  pfeas©® 
ftla©  ©mr 


The 

DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 


Vacuum 
Controller 

(.The  Vacuum  Controller  is  not  shown 
In  the  part  of  the  Milker  installation 
pictured  here.  It  is  placed  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  in  the  installation) 

The  safety  and  success  of  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  uniformity  of  the  vacuum,  and 
the  De  Laval  Vacuum  Controller  is 
so  constructed  that  correct  and  con¬ 
stant  vacuum  is  maintained  at  all 
times. 

The  Vacuum  Controller  is  scien¬ 
tifically  designed  for  its  purpose  and  fully  covered  by  pend¬ 
ing  patents.  No  adjusting  is  necessary;  the  correctness  of 
each  Controller  is  determined  and  fixed  at  the  factory  and  it 
cannot  be  adjusted,  changed  or  tampered  with.  The  Vacuum 
Controller  is  entirely  automatic  and  can  be  depended  on  to 
maintain  a  uniform  vacuum  in  the  system  at  all  times. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  many  other  exclusive  features 
distinct  both  in  design  and  operation,  which  make  it  positive 
and  uniform  in  action  from  day  to  day;  and  faster,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  more  reliable  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 


Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
hack  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

CRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Waterbury.  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  (iuaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  DiMHatlsfieit 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


IT’S 


MR.  FARMER 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28 Vo  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7<?o  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 


l 


For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  ol  Soda.  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


< 


have 


This 


Or  ask 
for  our 
big  catalog 

You  have  got  to 
be  satisfied  that  you 
have  saved  money  on 
these  shoes — or  you  get 
your  money  back. 


nuine  Leather  PROOF 

Shoes  for  $C25 

Here’s  where  we  do  the”  Henry  ■ 

Ford  act.”  We’ve  slashed  the 
life  out  of  shoe  prices.  These  shoes 
are  built  to  stand  hardest  farm  use  and  abuse.  A 
stout,  splendidly  made  farm  shoe  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $5.2S.  Made  of  extra  strong  dark  brown 
leather,  specially  treated  to  resist  barnyard  acids. 
Heavy  oak  sole — brass  nailed  and  double  stitched. 
Solid  leather  heel,  brass  clinched  fastened.  Grain 
leather  inner  sole.  Solid  leather  counter.  Full  dou¬ 
ble  toe  vamp.  Full  gusset.  Extra  wide  Munson 
last.  Sizes  6  to  10%. 


Satisfaction  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  Act  ouick  »f  you want 

*******  *■**■ *•*'■*  a  pair.  This  offer  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Remember  —  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
gotten  a  wonderful  bargain — or  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  Order — with  size  needed — 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114X140. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  get  our  off  er  on  Paints  .Roofing, CreamSeparo- 
tors,  Sewing  Machines,  Congoleum  Floor  Cover¬ 
ing,  Chemical  Indoor  Toilets,  Carpet  Sweepers, 
Oil  Healers.  Washing  Machines,  Phonographs, 
Stoves.  Ranges. Furnaces  and  Kitchen  Kabinels. 


A  Kalanvazoe 

*%£sz  Direct  to  You 


y—  ■  ■  ■  -—  -  —  -  - -  - ■■  ■  --  -  = 

Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Cut  Fodder 

On  account  of  excessive  demands  of 
corn  cutters  and  buskers.  I  have  been 
considering  the  following  plan.  For  my 
herd  of  13  cows  I  would  cut  throe  acres 
>f  corn  with  my  harvester,  then,  after 
curing,  during  the  Winter  cut  fodder  and 
•orn  on  my  feed  cutter.  By  a  careful 
mixing  and  soaking  12  horn's,  could  a 
practical  dairy  ration  be  compounded 
from  this  roughage,  O.  I’,  oilmeal,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  corn  and  cob  meal,  gluten 
feed  and  bran?  Would  molasses  water 
be  better  for  soaking  the  corn  and  corn 
stover?  The  cows  are  mostly  Winter 
milkers.  Could  the  fodder  and  corn  be 
stacked  as  fodder  alone  customarily  is? 
I  recently  bought  a  fresh  cow  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  eat  dairy  feed,  bran,  oil  meal, 
gluten.  She  eats  pumpkins  from  trough, 
but  very  little  else,  living  and  milking 
tolerably  well  on  pasturage  of  clover  and 
permanent  sod.  J.  ».  K. 

Maryland. 

You  would  gain  very  little  by  soaking 
the  shredded  or  cut  corn  fodder  intended 
to  feed  milk  cows.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
coarse  materials  of  this  sort  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  to  a  ration  but  rather 
provide  bulk  and  roughage.  If  the  corn 
fodder  is  cut  and  cured  and  stacked 
properly,  as  you  have  suggested,  it.  would 
come  out  of  the  stack  in  good  color  and 
condition,  and  if  this  were  shredded  or 
run  through  your  feed  cutter  the  cows 
would  eat  it  with  relish, 
i  You  do  not  state  whether  it  is  your 
1  intention  to  husk  the  corn,  or  run  the  en¬ 
tire  stack  with  the  ears  on  through  your 
cutter.  It  could  be  done  either  way  with 
fairly  good  results.  Of  course  the  cows 
would  lick  over  the  corn  fodder  very  care¬ 
fully  in  case  the  corn  was  cut  up  with  the 
fodder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corn 
fodder  were  fed  without  being  shredded 
or  cut  they  would  not  eat  very  much  of 
the  main  stalk,  but  rather  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  picking  off  the  leaves  and  ears. 
You  would  find  that  the  cut  cornstalks 
that  were  not  consumed  would  make  most 
excellent  bedding,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  extra  cost  and  labor  would  be  justi¬ 
fied. 

While  the  soaking  <>f  this  shredded 
corn  fodder  with  molasses  water  would 
increase  its  feeding  value,  1  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  wasteful 
practice.  Much  of  the  molasses  would  be 
soaked  up  by  the  pit'll  of  the  stalk  that 
would  not  be  eaten  by  the  animals.  A 
ration  consisting  of :  500  lbs.  of  corn 

and  cob  meal ;  200  lbs.  of  oil  meal  ;  200 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal ;  200  lbs.  of 
gluten  ;  100  lbs.  of  bran  would  supple¬ 
ment  with  clover  hay  and  cornstalks.  I 
take  it  that  the  cows  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  if  not,  it  might  be  well  to  include 
some  hominy  or  ground  oats  in  the  above 
mixture. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cows  are  peculiar  in 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  The  fact  that 
your  fresh  cow  eats  greedily  of  pumpkins 
and  docs  not  take  kindly  to  the  grain 
ration  that  you  are  feeding  emphasizes 
this  peculiarity.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oil- 
meal  be  used  as  a  tempting  combination, 
if  necessary  sprinkling  this  over  the  cut 
pumpkins  and  inducing  her  to  cat  it  in 
this  manner.  Eventually  she  may  take 
to  the  grain  ration,  and  gradually  it  can 
be  modified  so  that  it  will  finally  be  the 
same  mixture  that  you  are  feeding  regu¬ 
larly  to  your  herd. 


Compounding  Feed  Mixture 

I  have  Timothy  hay.  oat  straw,  silage, 
oats,  wheat,  beaus  and  oilmeal.  and  can 
buy  gluten  and  bran.  One  of  our  best 
producers  says  ‘‘scoop  for  scoop  of  bran 
and  gluten.”  but  I  would  like  to  feed  m.v 
wheat  instead  of  selling  it.  Can  you  give 
no*  a  good  ration?  I  have  this,  in  mind: 
Fifty  lbs.  ground  oats.  50  lbs.  wheat,  25 
lbs.  bran.  25  lbs.  gluten,  10  lbs  oilmeal. 
I  would  give  silage  twice  a  day,  Timothy 
once  a  da.v.  oat  straw  once  a  day. 

New  York.  c.  w.  E. 

The  ration  that  you  have  suggested 
would  give  you  good  results.  If  the  net 
price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
wheat  continues  to  go  much  lower  he 
would  he  justified  in  feeding  it  as  a  source 
of  carbohydrate.  Of  course  it  will  not 
produce  protein  at  a  reasonable  cost  nor 
as  economically  as  would  be  provided  by 
the  gluten.  There  is  very  little  difference 


in  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  contributed 
to  a  ration  by  the  various  cereals,  and  the 
reason  why  wheat  is  not  generally  fed  to 
animals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  selling 
value  is  greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  high 
grade  flours.  If  the  Iowa  farmer  can 
afford  to  burn  corn  in  bis  furnace  in 
preference  to  coal,  owing  to  the  low  cost 
of  corn  and  the  high  cost  of  coal,  the 
Chances  are  that  it  might  be  justifiable, 
but  scarcely  advisable,  to  use  the  whole 
wheat  in  rations  intended  for  live  stock. 
Many  poultry  feeders  persist  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  use  of  whole  wheat  is  essen¬ 
tial  as  a  scratch  feed,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  any  economy  in 
feeding  whole  wheat  at  the  prices  that 
have  prevailed.  You  will  get  good  results 
from  the  use  of  the  combination  as  indi¬ 
cated. 


Corn  and  Oats  as  Ration  Base 

I  have  plenty  of  corn  and  oats  this 
Fall,  and  would  like  to  feed  as  much  as 
possible  of  it  to  my  herd.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  good  mixture  of  feed  whereby  I 
can  nue  the  corn  and  oat-s  as  part  of  the 
ration?  I  have  good  silage  and  mixed 
clover  hay.  w.  a.  n. 

Connecticut. 

With  an  abundance  of  corn  and  oats 
available  and  where  one  has  silage  and 
clover  hay  as  you  have  suggested,  I  would 
advise  the  following  grain  ration.  Four 
hundred  pounds  of  corn,  300  lbs.  of  oats, 
400  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran.  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  If  the  cows  eat 
as  much  as  40  lbs.  of  silage  per  day  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  increase  the 
amount  of  oilmeal  to  400  lbs.  or  to  add 
200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Feeding  Grade  Cows 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration.  T  can  buy 
oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  cornmeal,  hom¬ 
iny.  bran,  gluten,  dry  grains.  I  also  feed 
silage  and  Alfalfa  for  roughage.  They 
are  just  good  grade  cows.  A.  w.  ». 

New  Jersey. 

Where  you  have  silage  and  clover  hay 
and  desire  to  utilize  as  much  variety  as 
you  have  indicated  you  will  find  that  the 
following  ration  has  merit :  One  hundred 
lbs.  of  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal.  200  lbs.  of  corn,  400  lbs.  of  hominy, 
100  lbs.  of  bran,  300  lbs.  of  gluten,  100 
lbs.  of  dry  grains. 

If  you  do  not  desire  to  use  all  of  the 
sources  of  protein  suggested  you  will  find 
gluten,  nt  the  present  prices,  supplying 
the  greatest  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
for  a  unit  of  investment. 


Feeding  Freshening  Cows 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  grain  formula 
for  my  cows,  freshening  this  month?  I 
have  ground  oats,  cornmeal,  gluten  feed, 
bran  and  middlings.  I  also  wish  a  mix¬ 
ture  for  horses.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  have 
silage  or  the  kind  of  roughage  available. 
I  am  assuming,  therefore,  that  you  do 
not  have  any  silage  and  that  you  will 
utilize  mixed  hay  for  roughage.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  as  follows:  Cornmeal,  500  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  300  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  000 
lbs. ;  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.;  oilmeal,  200 
lbs.;  buckwheat  middlings.  200  lbs. 

I  should  feed  one  pound  of  this  grain 
ration  for  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk 
yielded  per  cow  per  day.  In  addition  feed 
her  all  the  roughage  she  will  consume. 
If  you  do  not  have  silage,  beet  pulp  <"• 
mangel  beets  could  be  used  generously  to 
supply  the  necessary  succulence. 

I  assume  that  you  desire  a  ration  for 
idle  horses  or  those  worked  intermittently 
during  the  Winter.  I  would  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  five  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of 
bran  and  one  part  of  cornmeal.  As  the 
Spring  or  working  season  approaches  I 
should  sprinkle  a  little  oilmeal  over  each 
mess  as  it  is  placed  in  the  feed  box. 
Timothy  hay  is  better  suited  for  feeding 
work  horses  than  mixed  or  legume  hay. 
although  where  oat-and-pca  bay  is  avail¬ 
able  it  can  be  fed  generously,  and  its  use 
will  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  grain  required.  If  you  have  oat  straw 
or  corn  fodder  in  abundance  this  can  he 
safely  fed  to  the  horses  once  a  da.v.  or 
say,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  It  will 
save  some  of  the  hay  and  give  fairly  good 
results. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


SUPPLIES  REACHED  EXTREMELY  HEAVY 

VOLUME  AND  PRICES  STILL  TEND  TO 

LOWER  LEVELS 

Nearly  4,000  oars  per  day  of  17  of  the 
leading  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
the  tremendous  rate  of  movement  reached 
the  middle  of  October.  The  height  of 
activity  apparently  is  being  reached  at 
about  the  same  time  as  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  later  .season,  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  heavier  than  in  any  Tecent 
season  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
large  crops  produced.  Usually  the  move¬ 
ment  at  the  peak  does  not  go  far  above 
20,000  cars  per  week.  It  reached  nearly 
28.000  cars  this  year  the  third  week  in 
October  and  is  still  extremely  active, 
shipments  for  that  week  included  about 
8,000  cars  of  apples  and  nearly  as  many 
of  potatoes  also  about  5,000  cars  of 
cabbage,  onions  and  sweet  potatoes,  be¬ 
side  active  movement  of  a  dozen  or  so 
less  important  crops. 

Naturally  the  markets  have  not  been 
holding  any  too  strongly  under  the  heavy 
supplies,  actual  and  prospective.  Local 
supplies  coming  in  in  small  lots  equal 
or  exceed  the  earlot  shipments  in  most 
city  markets  and  the  smaller  towns  as 
si  rule  are  largely  supplied  by  nearby 
products  but  the  earlot  movement  is  an 
indicator  of  the  general  situation,  showing 
the  abundance  of  the  leading  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Prices  have  continued  to  sag 
away  greatly  to  the  discouragement  of 
shippers,  who  complain  not  only  of  low 
values,  but  of  difficulty  in  making  sales 
of  the  principal  crops.  Storage  facilities 
generally  are  not  equal  to  handling  a 
surplus  and  it  is  to  feared  that  some 
apples,  potatoes  and  onions  will  be  left 
unsold  so  late  in  the  season  that  serious 
waste  will  occur. 

APPLES  PRAGGY 

In  Western  New  York,  which  is  the 
leading  commercial  barreled  apple  section, 
the  greater  part  of  the  stock  seems  to  be 
selling  in  bulk,  and  growers  are  getting, 
orchard  run,  85c  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds 
according  to  variety,  while  best  stock 
in  barrels  ranges  $3.50  to  $4.  including 
the  very  expensive  barrel.  City  markets 
have  kept  up  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  heavy  supplies,  following  a 
general  range  of  $4  to  $5  per  barrel  for 
leading  Eastern  Winter  kinds  compared 
with  $7  to  $8.50  a  year  ago.  North¬ 
western  apples,  Jonathans  and  Winesaps 
are  selling  not  far  below  last  year’s 
general  wholesale  prices  in  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  situation  for  them  appears 
more  favorable  than  for  the  Eastern  crop 
this  year.  but.  growers  at  Northwestern 
shipping  points  are  getting  only  $2  to 
$2.35  per  box  compared  to  $2.75  to  $3 
last  season.  Some  Eastern  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  Boston  and  New  York,  quote  box 
apples  as  high  or  higher  than  hint  year. 
The  demand  for  apples  is  active  in  city 
markets,  which  are  disposing  fairly  well 
of  the  heavy  supplies.  The  excellent  size 
and  quality  of  the  crop  is  much  in  its 
favor,  marketwise. 

DEPRESSED  ONIONS  AND  CARRAGE 

Onions  have  reached  a  fairly  equal 
level  in  leading  producing  sections,  aver¬ 
aging  not  far  from  $1.25  per  100  pounds 
for  best  stock.  A  year  ago  the  range  at 
shipping  points  was  three  times  as  high, 
at  $3.25  to  $4.  City  markets  average 
about.  25c  higher  than  shipping  points. 

Cabbage  of  various  types  and  from 
different  sections  sell  $7  to  $11  per  ton 
in  shipping  sections  and  at.  $10  to  $20 
in  city  wholesale  markets  compared  with 
$25  to  $30  at  shipping  points  and  $30  to 
$50  in  consuming  markets  in  October, 
1010. 

ALL  SECTIONS  HIT 

Prices  are  almost  equally  depressed  for 
all  produce  east  and  west.  Potatoes  are 
lowest  in  producing  sections  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  but  are  not  much 
higher  in  the  Northwest  or  in  parts  of 
the  East,  but  in  general  the  range  in 
Western  New  York  and  the  Croat  Lake 
legions  is  25c  to  50c  higher  and  Eastern 
cities  range  25  to  75c  above  Western. 
Cabbage  is  lowest  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
* | ''eat  Lakes  region,  but  is  dull,  weak  and 
slow  of  sale  in  all  commercial  sections. 
<>n  account  of  the  abundant  supplies  of 
produce,  there  is  no  definite  prospect  of 
an.v  great  rise  in  the  market,  taking  into 
aeount  the  increased  cost  of  shipping 
under  cold  weather  conditions,  but  growers 
who  have  nearby  markets  ought  to  be 
able  to  net  a  litle  more  after  this  month, 
when  shipments  usually  begin  to  decrease 
rapidly. 

Pest  Eastern  Bartlett  pears  have  been 
selling  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel  in  city 
markets  and  Concord  grapes  at  about  12c 
per  quart  in  various  containers. 

Early  varieties  of  New  York  State 
celery  sold  in  several  Eastern  cities  at 
$.LiU  to  $4.75  per  crate  and  lettuce  at 

to  $4.  G.R.F. 


Farm  and  Garden  News 

)  he  Millers'  National  Federation  at 
Jnrago  (let.  15  chose  a  committee  of 
f  t°  supervise  efforts  to  obtain  revision 
_  present  ocean  freight  rates  on  Ameri- 
ran  fl"ur,  and  appropriated  $250,000  to 
a*  n.sed  by  the  committee  in  its  work. 

1  lie  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
‘i11.  lI™  ft  Cornell  University  is  prepared 
ins  Winter  to  offer  exceptional  advan¬ 
ces  to  young  men  and  women  who  are 
10  make  flower  growing  their  life  work. 


The  short  Winter  course  which  opens 
Nov.  10  and  continues  until  Feb.  18,  is 
planned  primarily  to  benefit  those  who 
are  to  engage  in  the  work  commercially. 

A  book  descriptive  of  all  courses  given 
during  the  Winter  in  the  short  session  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  will  ho  sent 
upon  request  to  the  secretary,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  final  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  the  New  Hampshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  will  be  held  in 
Exeter,  Oct.  27,  28  and  29.  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Oilman  Grange.  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun  of 
Ottawa,  the  Dominion  Horticulturist  of 
Canada,  will  be  present  as  a  judge  and 
will  address  the  public  session,  as  will 
Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  of  the  department  of 
Pomology  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  others.  The  officers  of 
the  society  are  as  follows:  Elmer  B. 
Parker,  Wilton,  president;  John  T.  Har¬ 
vey,  Pittsfield,  vice-president;  executive 
committee,  ,1.  II.  Gourley,  Durham;  O. 
W.  Barker,  Exeter;  Robert  T.  Gould, 
Contoocook. 

Compulsory  farming  is  provided  for  in 
a  bill  just  introduced  in  the  Argentine 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  the  idea  of 
forming  an  economic  army  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  youth  of  Argentina  who  are 
not.  called  into  the  army  and  navy  under 
the  conscription  law.  If  this  measure  be¬ 
comes  a  law  every  young  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  does  not  take  up  a  rifle  or  go  to 
sea  will  be  sot  to  raising  wheat  and  do¬ 
ing  other  farm  labor.  Although  compul¬ 
sory  military  service  is  in  force  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  only  a  small  part  of  the  young 
men  actually  go  into  the  service  at.  pres¬ 
ent.  these  being  selected  by  lot.  and  as  a 
result  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  lie- 
cause  of  the  exemptions.  If  the  new  law 
is  passed  it  will  result  in  the  cheapening 
of  foodstuffs  and  some  of  the  vast  tracts 
uf  uncultivated  public  land  in  Argentina 
can  he  put  to  producing  food. 

The  date  of  the  Wisconsin  Potato  Ex¬ 
position  at.  Milwaukee  has  been  changed 
to  Nov.  30-Dee.  4. 

The  Morris  County  (N.  J.)  Agricul¬ 
ture  Association  held  its  second  annual 
fair  Sept.  23-25.  Every  day  of  the  fair 
was  ideal  weather :  it  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  The  association 
received  enough  encouragement  to  make 
preparation  immediately  for  the  1921  fair, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  best  of 
the  county  exhibits  in  the  State. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Louisiana  State  Fair  and  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Show.  Shreveport,  Ln..  Octo¬ 
ber  28-November  7. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  5-9. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  annual 
meeting,  Salisbury,  Md.,  November  9-11. 

Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week.  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  November  10-12. 

National  Grange,  annual  convention, 
Boston.  Mass..  November  10-19. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  November  13-20. 

Tenth  Indiana  Apple  Show.  Women's 
Building,  State  Fair  Grounds.  Indianap¬ 
olis.  November  15-20. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Potato  Exposition.  Milwaukee  Auditori¬ 
um.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  30-I)e- 
cem'ber  4. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y..  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  November  17-20. 

North  Bergen  County.  N.  J.  Poultry 
Association  Show.  Westwood.  N.  J..  No¬ 
vember  25-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago.  Ill..  November  27-Decembor  4. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  Pomo- 
logieal  Society.  Columbus,  O.'  December 
1-3. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo.  ().,  December  2-10. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  111.,  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7.  1921. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Col.,  January  22-29. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  28-30 — Ilolsteins.  Green  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  (Nub  sale, 
Monroe.  Wis.  L.  I.  Hare.  Monroe,  Wis., 
secretary. 

Nov.  17-18 — Allegany-Steuben  County 
Breeders’  sale.  Ilolsteins.  TTornell.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Poland  Chinas.  D.  E.  Bolev 
A-  Sons-,  Celina.  O. 

Nov.  23-24- — Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  .semi-annual 
consignment  sale,  Watertown.  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey.  manager. 

Dec.  2 — Duroc  Jerseys.  J.  Elmer  Long, 
Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Wheat,  $2  per  bu. ;  coru,  $1,  old;  oats, 
55  to  dOc;  potatoes,  no  sale;  eggs.  58c; 
butter,  02c ;  hogs.  10c  per  lb;  no  sale  for 
lard;  poultry,  old  stags.  13c  per  lb.;  old 
hens  and  Springers,  25c.  j.  n. 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 


PRICE  REDUCTION 

James  Bam  Equipment 

Reductions  in  prices  of  James  Barn  Equipment,  averaging 
20  per  cent,  are  now  effective  to  and  including  November  15, 
1920,  for  shipment  prior  to  February  1,  1921.  Prices  are  guar¬ 
anteed  against  decline  to  date  of  shipment. 

Following  are  the  reasons  on  which  this  reduction  is  based : 

(1)  We  are  in  whole  hearted  agreement  with  all  those  who 
believe  that  industry,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  will  be  tre¬ 
mendously  benefited  if  prices  in  all  lines  can  he  brought  to  a  lower 
level, 

(2)  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  present  situation 
that  justifies  reduction  of  prices  of  James  equipment. 

Steel,  malleable,  fuel,  power,  all  overhead  items  and  labor 
cost  as  much  as  ever  before. 

Nor  can  we  see  any  present  evidence  of  reductions  in  wage 
rates,  nor  in  cost  of  raw  materials,  during  the  coming  season. 

(3)  To  reduce  James  prices,  we  must,  therefore,  find  some 
means  of  reducing  manufacturing  and  selling  costs  through  in¬ 
creased  efficiency.  We  believe  this  increased  efficiency  can  be 
brought  about. 

I  o  do  our  part,  we  have  reduced  our  prices  for  the  period 
to  and  including  November  15,  to  that  level  to  which  the  public 
believes  prices  are  to  come. 

It  is  our  hope  that  on  November  15,  these  reduced  prices 
may  be  continued. 

Whether  that  will  be  possible  depends  on  whether  increased 
sales  brought  about  by  this  reduction  will  be  enough  to  materially 
reduce  manufacturing  and  selling  costs. 

If  the  increased  sales  are  not  sufficient,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  restore  prices  to  the  previous  higher  level. 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1691. 

FOR  SALE — 35-acre  fruit  ami  poultry  farm  in 
Delaware;  12  acres  wheat,  (I  acres  clover;  pas¬ 
ture;  abundance  of  fruit:  good  buildings;  option 
on  laying  poultry.  Address  ADVERTISER  787ft. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  stock,  poultry,  grain,  hay 
and  pasture  farm;  fair  buildings';  oysters, 
crabs,  fish.  trapping  and  young  tine  timber;  price 
$4,000,  E.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion  Station.  Md. 


GROCERY  and  poRtotllec.  with  dwelling  com¬ 
bined,  to  rent;  three  miles  from  other  stores. 
LEWIS  SMITH,  Fort  Salonga,  N.  Y. 


30- ACRE  Jersey  farm;  25  miles  from  New  York: 

six-room  house,  big  barn,  other  buildings,  all 
good;  \fruit ;  water  system;  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  included;  also  two  choice  Long  Islnnd 
lots.  40  minutes  from  city,  at  a  sarritlee. 
ALFRED  WYLLIB,  R.  1,  Mctuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  take  on  shares,  with  option 
of  buying,  equipped  truck  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  American,  with  25  years’  experience  in 
fruit  and  vegetables.  ADVERTISER  7882,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .Within  40  miles  of  New  York,  on 
the  Hudson,  a  small  property  for  permanent 
home,  witli  fruit,  garden,  etc;  replies  must  give 
full  information  and  lowest  cash  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  Two  Delaware  farms.  43-92  acres; 

three  miles  to  R.  R. ;  on  concrete  rood:  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  S.  N.  HAYWARD,  Itridge- 
ville,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  Nine-acre  farm;  one  mile  to  Lack¬ 
awanna  station;  25  miles  to  New  York;  eight- 
room  house,  bath,  steam  heat,  all  improvements: 
large  barn,  electric  lighted;  modern  poultry 
equipment,  capacity  about  1,000  birds;  brooder 
house,  hot  water  heat;  also  small  colony  bouses; 
everything  in  flue  condition;  fruits  of  all  kinds; 
only  $18,000.  ADVERTISER  7888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FORTY  second-hand  390-egg  size  Cypher  Co.  in¬ 
cubators  wanted.  0.  M.  LAl’VER,  McAlister- 
vllle,  Pa. 


HONEY — Good  flavored,  light.  New  York  State 
honey,  12  lbs.,  $4.50  delivered;  GO- lb.  can.  $15 
here.  1.  J.  STR1NG11AM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!  For  Fall  aud 
Winter  apples  place  order  immediately  to  0. 
J.  YODER.  Grantsville,  Md. 


WANTED— Older  apples  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WII.KENS.  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21-F-4. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Clover,  t!0  lb.  can,  $15; 

10-lb.  pail,  $2.75 ;  buckwheat.  tiO-lb.  can,  $12; 
10-lb.  pail.  $2.50,  f.  o.  b.  my  station;  muilcd 
within  3d  zone,  10  R>s.  clover,  $3.25;  buckwheat, 
$2.95;  special  prices  on  large  order*.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS.  10-lb.  package  postpaid  up  to  4tli 
zone,  $3;  5th  zone  and  beyond,  $3.50,  or  C  O 
D.  $2.50  and  postage.  GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  grower, 
Redland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Williamson  new  feed  under  feed 
warm  air  furnace;  large  size;  like  new;  bums 
any  coal:  pea,  buckwheat,  soft  coal,  slack,  etc. 
Wanted — Hay  baler.  In  good  order;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7851.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MY  wood  lot  cut  off,  no  further  use  for  three 
folding  sawing  machines;  will  sell  half  price; 
$7.50  each.  O.  A.  LOGAN,  Route  2,  Putnam, 
Conti. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  acetylene  lighting  plant;  50 
_R,S- :  only  500  lbs.  carbide  used  in  it;  price 
$75.  A.  M.  MOYER,  Hlooming  Glen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Few  more  gallons  pure  rock  maple 
svrtip,  $3  postpaid.  NOAH  POIRIER,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vt. 


WANTED — An  “old  spinet”;  must  be  reason¬ 
able.  AD\  ERTISER  7873,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
lVi-bushcl  boxes  or  barrels,  graded  to  suit,  in 
any  quantity;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  G.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


THREE  well-planned  colony  houses,  8  by  4, 
used  three  months;  $12  each.  Call  before 
November  1  and  take  away.  E.  D.  ROSE,  Dover 
Furuaee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cork  brick,  new  or  second-hand;  ad¬ 
vise  quantity,  condition  aud  price.  WALNUT 
GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


HYDRAULIC  cider  press;  nearly  new;  capacity 
30  barrels  daily;  complete  with  engine;  -price 
$450.  JOSEPH  RAltTKE,  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owens  16x20  double  cylinder  bean 
thrasher,  mounted  on  truck;  complete  with 
repeat  elevator  and  small  grain  attachments; 
also  Farker  new  model  bean  harvester:  neither 
machine  for  sale  beeause  of  any  fault.  WM.  L. 
STOLTZFUS,  Gap,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $3.25  per  gallon 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Ulooinville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

listed  free  in  our  new  bulletin.  Address 

F.  J.  CARR,  Bureau  of  Farm  Settlement,  Albany,  N.Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  112 Acres 

alfalfa  soil .  good  buildings:  86,500:  76  acres  Al¬ 
falfa  soil;  83,300;  only  $1,500  down.  Come  aud 

see  them.  Geo.  K.  Cross,  86  Seaeca  St,,  Oneida,  N  Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SHARPLES  mIlker 


Electric  Milker 
for  8  to  20  Cows 


THIS  wonderful  new  milker  is 
ready  to  use  when  unboxed.  No 
pipe  lines  nor  engine  necessary.  It 
milks  2  cows  at  a  time.  One  man 
alone  can  milk  a  15-cow  herd  in 
about  45  minutes.  Let  one  man  do 
all  your  milking.  You  will  save  over 
$300  a  year  in  wages. 

Uses  compressed  air  to  squeeze 
the  teats  and  suction  to  suck  out  the 
milk.  Gentle  and  comfortable  to  the 
cows  and  in  most  cases  increases 


their  milk  yield.  Has  the  patented 
Sharpies  teat  cups  that  are  in  daily 
use  on  over  1,000,000  cows. 

Our  Famous 
Pipe-Line  Milker 

For  8  years  our  pipe-line  miflcer 
with  the  patented  compressed  air 
squeeze  has  stood  unquestioned  at 
the  head  of  the  milker  industry. 
Mr.  Sharpies’  invention  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  to  squeeze  and  massage 
the  teats  first  made  milking  ma¬ 
chines  possible.  This  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  broadly  patented,  and 
can  be  used  by  no  other  manufac¬ 
turer.  For  this  reason,  the  Sharpies 


Portable  and  Needs 
No  Installation 


milks  much  faster  than  any  other 
machine,  and  as  every  farmer  knows, 
fast  milking  increases  the  milk  yield. 

Prices  Positively 
Will  Not  Decrease 

Sharpies  prices  will  not  decrease. 
We  will  give  anyone  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  this  on  request.  Our  prices 
have  increased  only  9  °/o  during  the 
war  and  a  price  decrease  is  therefore 
out  of  the  question. 


Write  to  nearest  office  addressing  Dept.  A  for  booklet 

THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  COMPANY,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


has  no  rival  in  economy  and  long  life. (  Burns  kerosene,  cheapest 
fuel.  36  hours  one  filling;  handy  valve  controls  heat  for  small  tanks 
or  mild  weather;  flame  can't  blow  out;  no  ashes,  smoke,  sparks; 
heavy  rust  proof  boiler  iron  insures  steady  heat;  no  rivets  under 
water;  dependable;  lasts  years;  fits  any  tank;  pays  for  itself  quickly. 

_ _ -  Moline  Hoe  Waterers  Farmers  who  ownc 

Guaranteed  heavy  galvamzed  ordmary  tank  heaters  are  1 
— —  — -  steel ;  non-freezing;  sanitary ;  coo!  Tn..uni  IWC"11  " 

’/•  =  .  in  summer;  long  burn.ng  lamp.  tl,C  MOLINE  rr.  C°f  l-  ’ 
:7ii:  three  styles.  Wr.te  for  prices.  more  than  the  mcfficent  km 


uoc  >r*rrsffk 
lay* 


Moline  Tank  Heater  Co. 

122  Oak  Street,  MOLINE,  III. 


£  A  till  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen,  Stockmen. 

■  51  lb  Wl  etc>  ^  pays  to  make  your  letters  look  businesslike. 

■  Mil  III  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


ALLSIZE  FARMS 

good  soil  for  potatoes,  grain,  trucking;  good  houses 
and  buildings;  located  in  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Mercer  counties,  the  potato  belt  of  New  Jersey. 

CLIFFORD  G.  BROWN,  Cranbury  Station,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


MARI  A  DOM,  A  It  AN  HOllt.  SELL  MENIFETS 

a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 
COI.I.ETTE  MEG.  CO..  Kept.  108,  A niHterduin,  N.t 


agents  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 

will  not  bring  last  season’s  prices.  I  assume 
you  want  to  be  told  tbe  truth  regarding  the 
matter.  However,  they  will  still  be  high 
enough  to  pay  you  well  for  eatchiug  them. 

But  regardless  of  what  they  sell  for,  it’s  just 
us  important  as  ever  to  shi  p  to  a  reliable  firm. 

This  business  has  been  conducted  since 
1891).  on  the  theory  that  all  anv  man  wants 
is  a  SQUARE  DEAL.  IN  V  K3T1GA  I’E  my 
RECORD  of  21  years  and  il’  the  reports  you 
receive  convince  you  that  it  would  be  SALE 
to  trust  me  with  vour  winter's  collection, 
WRITE  for  my  reliable  quotations. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS 

34-36  MILL  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

lEBDHHiHBnHBBBESBQIBBBMnBBByi 

WHY  WE  ADVERTISE 

He  who  li ah  Honict liliitr  to  Hell. 

And  koch  and  yelln  it  down  a  well. 

It  not  ho  likely  to  collar  (lie  order*. 

At  lie  who  elimbt  (lie  tree  and  hollers 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Successor# 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  ftftiJ-S- 

Works ;  West  Stoekbridge,  Mass. 


Keeps  Water  at  70° 

No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more— gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY 
Dopt.83  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Tank 

Heater 


HOME  COMFORT 

Shoes  for-Womcn 


POSTPAID 

SIZES 
3  to  a 


WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  WANTS 

Soft,  comfortuble  House  Shoes  for  the  every-day  duties 
of  home.  Your  rest  time  will  be  more  enjoyable — you'll 
have  no  tired,  aching  feet.  Fine  for  store  and  factory 
workers,  and  nurses.  Home  Comfort  Shoes  are  made  of 
black,  kid-finish  Cahretta,  single  ankle  strap  and 
rubber  heels.  Flexible  and  easy,  bend  like  a  twig,  linn 
instep.  You  buy  direct  from  factory  distributor;  save 
all  unnecessary  "profits  and  expenses,  fully  one-third. 
Every  Pair  Positively  Guaranteed 

If  dissatisfied,  your  money  Is  waiting  for  you.  Tell  your 

friends  about  it.  All  shipments  prepaid.  . 

SEND  US  NO  MONEY.  MAIL  THE  COUPON  ONLY 

mrnu  CVCTPM  509  Westminster  St.  RN Yet 

-IUR  ilOltlYI  Providence.  R,  I. 

Send  me . pairs  of  COMFORT  SHOES. 

I  will  pay  tlie  postman  on  arrival.  Size.. . . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . STATE . 


Blood  in  Milk 

A  cow  214  years  old  lmd  a  calf  about 
3 1/2  months  ago.  Before  calving  the  ud¬ 
der  became  very  hard  and  caked,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  milk  her  about  three 
weeks  before  she  calved,  at  which  time 
she  gave  three  or  four  quarts  of  milk 
After  the  calf  was  born  she  gave  about 
1(5  quarts,  and  in  due  time  the  milk 
cleared  up  and  the  lumps  in  the  udder 
disappeared.  After  three  months  the 
milk  ’became  bloody  gradually  from  one 
teat  only ;  this  particular  teat  gives  about 
three-quarters  of  the  milk.  It  is  getting 
so  bad  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  that 
portion  of  it,  and  while  the  cow’s  general 
health  appears  to  be  good,  I  feel  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  The 
blood  occurs  in  a  teat  that  was  on  the 
side  of  the  udder  that  was  the  least  caked. 

New  York.  w.  n.  f. 

A  careful  handling  or  feeling  of  the 
teat  of  the  affected  quarter  of  the  udder 
may  locate  a  growth  in  the  duet  as  the 
cause  of  the  bleeding.  When  such  a 
growth  is  close  to  the  opening  of  the  teat 
it  may  be  removed  by  an  operation  to  be 
performed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian, 
but  if  it  is  close  to  the  udder  the  better 
course  would  he  to  dry  off  milk  secretion 
in  that  quarter,  or  allow  a  calf  to  nurse. 
Another  possible  cause  is  chronic  mani- 
mitis,  following  an  attack  of  acute  mam- 
mitis  or  garget.  If  neither  cause  is 
found  present  the  bleeding  simply  is  due 
to  rupture  of  tiny  blood  vessels  from  pres¬ 
sure  in  the.  quarter  which  gives  the  most 
milk.  For  that  condition  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  bathing  of  the  quarter  twice  daily 
with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  equal  quan¬ 
tities.  and  mixing  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  three  of  salt 
in  the  feed  each  evening.  Increase  to 
two  such  doses  daily,  if  fouud  necessary. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  always  is  well  to 
have  a  family  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  sometimes  causes  such  a 
condition  in  the  udder,  or  may  show  no 
apparent  effect. 


Catarrh 

I  have  a  young  cow  which  began  to 
breathe  very  hard,  and  finally  to  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose ;  also  the  eyes  be¬ 
came  watery.  She  did  not  have  any 
fever,  no  loss  of  appetite,  drank  well,  has 
lost  but  little  flesh.  At  present  the  eyes 
are  better,  but  she  still  has  a  discharge. 
We  have  no  veterinary  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  g.  m.  c. 

Maine. 

Such  a  cow  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  tested  with  tuberculin  and  in  hot 
weather  the  intradermal  or  ophthalmic 
method  of  testing  should  be  preferred. 
Perhaps  you  can  arrange  to  have  some 
expert  apply  the  test.  Meanwhile  have 
the  stable  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated 
to  prevent  formation  of  irritating  gases, 
and  have  it  perfectly  ventilated.  Also 
keep  the  cow  out  of  dust  and  from  any 
pasture  where  ragweed  is  prevalent.  Keep 
her  nostrils  clean.  Sprinkle  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  upon  the  floor  at  the 
front  of  her  stall,  and  twice  daily  give  in 
feed  a  level  teaspoon  fill  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron,  one  each  of  powdered  hydrastis 
and  gentian  root  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  mix  vomica.  Increase  doses 
of  iron  and  nux  if  seen  to  be  necessary. 


Dropsical  Swelling 

1.  I  have  a  cow  between  nine  aud  10 
years  old.  She  has  a  swelling  under  her 
throat;  it  seems  as  if  it  were  full  of  pus. 
’The  skin  hangs  loose.  Can  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  to  cure  it?  I  have  rubbed 
it  with  liniment.  It  seems  to  go  down 
at  times  and  then  swells  up  again,  but  is 
always  soft.  2.  Is  there  any  cure  for 
horse  disease,  and  is  there  anything  that 
will  prevent  it?  .m.a.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  swelling  is  dropsical,  or  edema¬ 
tous.  and  is  the  indication  of  bloodlessness 
(anemia),  usually  due  to  tuberculosis  or 
some  other  debilitating  disease.  In  a  few 
cases  a  cyst  (ramula)  is  found  under  the 
tongue,  and  after  its  fluid  contents  have 
been  liberated  by  cutting  tlie  external 
swelling  subsides.  Have  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin.  Any  trained  veter¬ 
inarian  can  apply  the  test.  2.  If  you 
care  to  send  a  description  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  what  you  term  “horse 
disease,”  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  advice. 


Lump  on  Jaw 

Would  you  advise  what  to  do  for  a 
bunch  on  a  cow’s  face?  I  have  a  cow 
that  has  a  bunch  perhaps  3  in.  below  tbe 
eye  and  a  little  back  of  a  line  from,  tbe 
eye  to  the  nostril,  not  back  on  the  jaw. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  hickorynut, 
hard,  almost  like  bone.  It  seemed  to 
appear  all  at  once,  and  has  been  there 
several  months  since  I  noticed  it.  I  don  t 
see  that  it  grows  any.  G.  s-  c-  • 

New  York. 

If  nothing  is  found  wrong  with  a  tooth 
in  the  upper  jaw  near  the  seat  of  the 
lump,  we  suspect  that  the  tumor  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  bruise  or  puncture.  A  dis¬ 
eased  or  split  molar  tooth  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  teeth  are  sound,  have  the 
tumor  dissected  out,  or  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day,  if  you 
cannot  conveniently  employ  a  veter¬ 
inarian. 
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Market  News 


Price 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  potatoes  wholesaling  as  low  as 
70c  an<l  named  apples  as  low  as  75c  per 
bushel,  with  the  country  full  of  fruit  that 
cannot,  he  sold  at  any  price,  lettuce, 
onions  and  pears  given  away,  and  no 
doubt  other  produce  also,  which  did  not 
come  under  personal  observation,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  farmer  is  going  to 
make  much  profit,  even  if  he  has  raised 
a  lot  of  stuff.  Butter  has  declined  a 
little,  but  eggs  are  still  advancing. 

BUTTER - Cl  TERSE — EGGS 

Butter,  quiet;  creamery.  53  to  02c; 
dairy.  50  to  57c;  crocks,  45  to  55c;  com¬ 
mon'.  38  to  40c.  Cheese,  dull  :  flats.  29 
to  30c:  daisies  and  longhorns,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  firm,  especially  fancy  :  hennery,  78 
to  90c;  State  and  Western  candled,  65 
to  70c :  storage.  54  to  66c. 

Poultry 

Live  poultry,  strong;  fowl.  23  to  30c; 
broilers,  43  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
24c;  ducks.  34  to  38c:  geese.  28  to  32c. 
Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  54_to 
58c;  fowl.  32  to  40c;  broilers,  43  to  45c; 
Springers.  38  to  40c;  old  roosters.  28  to 
30c :  ducks.  40  to  42c ;  geese,  30  to  32c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  heavy  supply,  easy.  Maiden 
Blush,  bu..  75e  to  $1 :  Wolf  River.  $1  to 
$1.25;  Strawberry.  Alexander.  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy.  Snow, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 :  windfalls.  50  to  75c. 
Potatoes,  fair,  flood  to  fancy,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25-  seconds,  70  to  SOc;  sweets,  bbl., 
$4.75  to  $5. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kiduey.  cwt..  $12  to  $14  ; 
marrow.  $10  to  $11;  pea  and  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  Ohio.  cwt..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.20  to  $2.30. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady :  Elbertas  and  Craw¬ 
fords.  bu.,  $1.  to  $1.75;  good  unnamed. 
75c  to  $1  :  fair  grades.  1/3  bu.  bskt.,  40 
to  60c  Melons,  dull :  home-grown,  bu., 
1.50  to  $3 ;  honevdews.  crate.  $1.50  to 
2.50. 

GENERAL  TREE  FRUITS 

Pears,  quiet :  Bartlett.s.  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Sheldon.  $1.75  to  $2;  sugar.  $1  to 
$1.25.  Plums,  quiet :  good  grades,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.75  ;  prunes.  $1.50  to  $2.  Quinces, 
steady :  high  grade,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25. 
Crabapples,  dull ;  all  grades,  bu.,  $1  to  $2. 

GRAPES  AND  CRANBERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet :  all  colors.  20-lb.  box. 
$1.25  to  $1.40:  ton.  $120  to  $125;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malagas  (retail!  lb..  18  to  20c. 
Cranberries,  fancy,  50-lb.  box.  $4.50  to  $0. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easy.  String  beaus,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  beets.  50  to  90c:  carrots, 
50  to  80c :  cauliflower.  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
cucumbers,  $1  to  $2.75 ;  eggplant.  40  to 
80c;  peppers,  $1  to  $2;  spinach,  60  to 
90c;  pumpkins.  50  to  60c:  squash,  50  to 
75c;  tomatoes,  75  to  90c;  turnips,  white, 
75c  to  $1 :  yellow.  75  to  90c ;  cabbage, 
100  heads,  $2  to  $3  ;  celery,  bunch,  50  to 
90c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Iloney.  quiet :  white,  comb.  lb..  3S  to 
40c;  dark.  34  to  36c.  Maple  products, 
inactive:  sugar,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

PEED 

Ilay.  firmer :  Bulk  Timothy,  on  track, 
ton,  $31  to  $34  :  clover  mixed.  $29  to  $32 ; 
wheat  bran,  higher;  ton.  carlot,  $36.25; 
standard  middlings.  $36.25 :  red  dog, 
$60.25;  cottonseed  meal,  $47.50;  oilmeal, 
$58;  hominy.  $45.50;  gluten,  $48.25;  oat 
feed,  $24.50;  rye  middlings.  $41.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  forequarters,  lb.. 
14  to  20c;  hindquarters.  25  to  30c; 
dressed  hog*,  light.  22c ;  heavy.  18  to 
20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c:  year¬ 
ling  lambs.  lb.,  24  to  26c;  mutton,  lb..  IS 
to  20c :  veal,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  30  to  32c :  roosters, 
22c;  broilers,  live.  lb..  30  to  32c;  ducks, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  eggs.  78  to  80c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  seconds, 
per  bskt..  20  to  25c  ■  grapes,  per  14-qt. 
bskt..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  per  lb..  7  to  9c; 
muskmelous,  per  doz..  75c  to  $2.50: 
peaches,  bskt.,  05c  to  $1  ;  pears,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  prunes,  German.  14-qt.  bskt., 
<5  to  90c;  quinces,  14-qt.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1. 

Beets,  bu..  75  t<>  90c;  beaus,  greeu.  14- 
qt.  bskt..  75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
bends,  75c  to  $2  :  cabbage,  per  ton.  $4.50 
to  $5;  per  doz.  heads,  35  to  45c;  carrots. 
*nl.  75  to  90c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  60 
to  75e ;  eggplant,  per  doz..  50c*  to  $1.25: 
lettuce,  head,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  mint, 
green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ;  onions, 
dry.  bu.,  75  to  90c* ;  peppers,  green,  bskt.. 
4o  to  50c ;  red,  peck,  45  to  60c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  05e  tn  $1.05;  parsnips,  14-qt.  bskt.. 
49  to  50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50c*  to  $1 ; 
sweet  corn.  Evergreen,  doz..  18  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu„  50  to  60c;  squash.  Hubbard. 
!"•*  1%  to  2c;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
tomatoes,  ripe,  bskt.,  35  to  45c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40e. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  band-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50;  red  marrow.  $9;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $7.50;  red  and  white  kiduey,  $11; 


pea.  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $7.50:  Imperials. 

$8. 

Steer  hides,  No.  1,  10c ;  No.  2,  9c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  10c;  No.  2,  9c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  8c;  horsehides,  each, 
$5  to  $5.50;  skins,  lambs,  each,  75c;  calf, 
No.  1.  15c;  No.  2,  13c;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  25c ;  fine  fleeced,  SOc. 

•JOHNSON  CITY - ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Reef,  lb..  12  to  36c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c;  pork  chops,  lb..  32  to  35c;  side  pork, 
lb.,  28c :  pork  steak,  lb.,  38c ;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  23c ;  pigs,  each.  $5  to  $6 ;  veal  chops, 
lb..  40c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  wood- 
chuck,  dressed,  lb..  SOc ;  rabbits,  live,  lb., 
30c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  30c. 

Broilers,  lb.,  dressed.  50c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb..  38c :  fowls,  live,  lb.,  36c : 
dressed,  lb..  42c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c; 
eggs.  65c ;  duck  eggs.  68e. 

Milk.  qt..  10c:  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt..  SOc;  cheese,  lb.,  35c;  pimento, 
lb..  10c;  cottage,  lb..  10c;  butter,  lb..  64c. 

Apples,  peck,  25c;  pears,  peck,  55c; 
Bartlett,  bu..  $1.75;  plums,  qt..  8c. 

Beets,  bunch,  5c:  beans,  lb..  10c;  beet 
greens,  peck,  20c;  cauliflower,  lb..  7c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5c;  cabbage,  lb..  2c:  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to 
4c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  per  peck, 
60c :  lettuce,  bunch.  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.' 
$1.10;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  sweet  corn, 
per  doz..  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c; 
squash,  lb..  2c;  Hubbard.  4c:  tomatoes, 
bu..  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1:  honey,  lb.. 
35c;  extracted,  28c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.. 
10c;  vinegar,  gal..  45c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  12c;  medium, 
lb..  9c;  lamb,  yearling,  lb..  22  to  24c*; 
live  pigs.  each.  $3.50  to  $6:  pork,  lb.,  23c; 
veal,  prime,  lb..  22c :_common,  20c. 

Ducks,  live  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed, 
60c:  chickens,  live.  lb..  35  to  3Sc ;  dressed, 
50  to  60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c: 
dressed.  50  to  55e ;  eggs.  80  to  Sue ;  duck 
eggs.  85c ;  butter.  Hr.  70  to  80c ;  honey, 
lb.,  40c :  per  cap.  35  to  40c ;  extracted, 
qt..  $1. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  citron,  each. 
20c:  pears,  bu.,  $1.50;  prunes,  bu..  $2  50; 
cantaloupes,  crate.  $1;  each,  5  to  20c; 
crabapples.  bn..  $3;  grapes,  lb..  7  to  9c: 
quinces,  bu.,  $3 :  watermelons,  doz..  $1 ; 
each.  10  to  15c:  chestnuts,  bu.,  $14; 
cider,  gal.,  25  to  35c. 

Beans.  Lima.  bu..  $.3:  dry,  per  qt..  15 
to  20c :  beets.  doz.  bunches,  30c;  per  bu.. 
75c  ro  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  40  to 
50c;  red.  per_  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots, 
hu.^  65  to  75c*;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads. 
$1.50 ;  corn.  doz..  25  to  30c ;  celery  hearts, 
doz..  75y :  stalks,  doz..  50<* ;  endive,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  garlic,  lb..  20c;  eggplant,  doz., 
$2;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $1.50  to  $2;  Bos¬ 
ton.  per  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  silver- 
skin.  bu  .  $1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow,  bu.. 
70c  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40e: 
parsnips,  bu..  $1  ;'  peppers,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  pumpkins,  each.  5  to  25c;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50 ;  romaine.  bunch. 
5c;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c;  sage.  lb..  10c; 
spinach._J>u.,  75c;  squash,  Hubbard,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  tomatoes,  bu..  60c  to  $2;  turnips, 
bu..  65  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $37  :  hav.  No.  1. 
$37;  No.  2.  $35;  No.  3.  $30 :'  Timothy, 
$35 ;  straw,  rye.  ton,  $18. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs.  59  to 
5914c :  ash.  extras,  58  to  5S%c ;  boxes 
and  prints.  61  to  01V»c;  firsts,  50  to  56c; 
seconds.  46  to  49c;  dairy  butter,  45  to 
50c :  ladles,  39  to  41c ;  renovated,  50  to 
51c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  95c  to  $1 : 
Eastern  extras.  SO  to  82c :  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  74  to  76c;  Western  extra  firsts,  66 
to  68c;  Western  firsts.  60  to  64c ;  storage 
extras,  5514  to  56c :  storage  firsts,  53  to 
55c. 

APPLES 

Gravensteins.  $1.50  to  $3  bu.  box: 
Hubbardstons,  $3.50  to  $5  bbl..  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  box:  Alexander  and  Wolf  Riv¬ 
ers.  $4  to  $6  bbl.  ;  Wealthies,  $3.50  to  $5 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.50  b'u.  box :  McIntosh 
Red.  $5  to  $8  bbl..  $1.50  to  $3  bu.  box: 
Baldwins,  drops.  75c  to  $125  bu.  box; 
sweet  apples,  $1  to  $3  bbl..  50<*  to  $1  bu. 
box ;  crabapples,  $2.25  to  $4  bu.  box. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  late  Valencias,  $5  to  $9  box; 
grapefruit.  $5  to  $7.50  box ;  boneydews, 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  pears,  Bose,  $3  to  $4.50 
bu.  box:  Sheldon,  $2  to  $3.50;  Seckels, 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  peaches.  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bu.  bskt. :  grapes,  pony  bskt..  30c :  crau- 
berries,  $2.25  to  $2.75  crate.  $6  to  $8.50 
bbl. :  quinces,  3.25  bu.  bskt. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. :  celery,  white, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  bu.  box;  Paschal.  $2.50  to 
$2.75  ;  Boston  market,  $3  :  cucumbers,  $5 
to  $10  bu.  box  ;  lettuce,  50c  to  $1.25  bu. 
box  ;  spinach.  35  to  50c  bu.  box :  squash, 
marrow,  $2  to  $2.50  bbl. ;  Bay  State,  3 
to  3%e  lb. ;  string  beans,  $1  to  $4  bu. 
box;  beets.  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box;  carrots, 
$1  to  $1.50  bu  box;  turnips,  $1  to  $1.50 
bu.  box:  Cape,  $2  bnc:  peppers,  50  to 
(>0<'  basket;  parsnips,  $2  to  $2.50  bu. ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  50  to  75c :  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.50 
bu.  box  :  Brussels  sprouts,  10  to  12c  qt. ; 


r 

Lima  beans,  $3  to  $3.50  bu  bos ;  hot 
house  tomatoes,  25  to  30c  lb. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley.  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
100-lb.  bag ;  natives,  $1  to  $1.25  bu  box ; 
Spanish,  $5  case. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  $2.35  to  $2.40  per  100  lb.  on 
track ;  natives,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu.  box : 
sweet  potatoes,  Eastern  Shore,  $4  to  $4.25 
bbJ. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large,  43  to  44c* ;  medi¬ 
um,  40  to  42c:  broilers,  43  to  45e;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  large,  48  to  52c;  medium 
and  small,  38  to  40c;  squabs,  $5  to  $6 
doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  Western  dry- 
packed,  boxes,  fowl,  large,  42  to  44c; 
medium,  40  to  41e;  small.  30  to  35c; 
broilers.  42  to  46c;  roasting  chickens, 
large,  40  to  42c;  medium  and  small,  32  to 
36c;  Western  ice-packed,  bbls.,  turkeys, 
52  to  55c ;  large  fowl.  40  to  41c;  medium, 
38  to  39c;  small,  28  to  30c;  chickens, 
large,  35  to  37c:  medium,  30  to  32c*. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  35  to  36c:  chickens,  33  to  35c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

HAY 

Per  ton,  No.  1  Timothy,  $41  to  $42 ; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $36  to  $37 ;  No.  1  East¬ 
ern.  $35  to  $37 ;  No.  2  Eastern.  $32  to 
$33;  No.  3  hay,  $25  to  $27;  clover 
mixed,  $32  to  $37  :  fine  hay.  $26  to  $27 ; 
rye  straw,  $26  to  $28;  oat  straw,  $17  to 
$18. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  61  to  63c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales  :  _extras,  60c  :  extra  firsts, 
58c ;  firsts,  47  to  52c :  seconds,  43  to  45c ; 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy.  62  to 
64c* :  common  to  good.  51  to  61c ;  ladle- 
packed.  as  to  quality,  39  to  41c:  packing 
stock.  33  to  36c:  fancy  brands  of  near-by 
prints  were  jobbing  at  68  to  71c ;  good  to 
choice.  60  to  87c:  fair.  57  to  59c. 


EGGS 

Near-by  firsts.  67  t.>  69c  per  doz.:  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  60e :  ordinary  to  fair.  59  to 
63c;  Western,  extra  firsts.  67  to  69c; 
firsts.  62  to  65c;  seconds,  52  to  57c;  in¬ 
ferior  lots  lower;  fancy,  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at  78 
to  79c,  and  fair  to  choice  at  70  *o  77c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  via  express,  fine  heavy.  28  to 
30c ;  light  to  medium,  22  to  23c:  fowls, 
heavy,  via  freight  in  carload  lots.  26  to 
28c:  White  Leghorn  fowls,  20  to  22c; 
Spring  chickens,  fancy,  yellow-skinned, 
28  to  30c;  common  to  good,  24  to  26c: 
White  Leghorn  chickens,  23  to  24c:  old 
roosters,  23  to  24c :  ducks,  old.  30  to  32c ; 
Spring.  32  to  34c ;  geese,  30c :  pigeons, 
per  pair,  35  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  fresh-killed,  dry -picked.  in 
boxes,  weighing  4*4  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece.  41c:  4  lbs..  40c ;  3%  lbs..  36  to 
37c:  3  lbs..  33  to  35c;  fowls,  fresh-killed, 
in  bbls..  dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
apiece,  40c :  3%  lbs..  32  to  33c;  3  lbs. 
and  under.  27  to  30c :  broilers.  Western, 
dry-picked,  weighing  144  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
43  to  45c ;  broilers.  Western,  smaller 
sizes.  41  42c:  roasting  chickens,  West¬ 

ern.  weighing  3%  to  4  lbs.  and  over 
apiece,  33  to  34c ;  fryers.  Western,  2% 
to  3  lbs.  apiece.  29  to  31c;  broilers,  near¬ 
by.  weighing  1 1  <>  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  45  to 
47c:  exceptional  lots  higher;  broilers, 
near-by.  smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western.  2Sc  ;  .South¬ 
ern.  26  to  27c;  Spring  ducks.  Long  Is¬ 
land.  38c. 

GREEN  FRUITS 

Apples,  per  basket,  extra  fancy,  $1  to 
$1.50:  average.  25  to  90c* :  per  bbl..  $5.50 
to  $7.50;  average,  $2.50  to  $5.  Quinces, 
per  bbl.,  $5  to  $9.  Oranges,  per  box. 
$5.90  to  $9  65.  Cranberries.  Cape  Cod, 
per  crate.  $2.50  to  $3.  Peaches,  per  bu..« 
$1.25  to  $2.25.  Pears,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $3. 
Grapes,  per  pony  basket.  20  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  bas¬ 
ket.  No.  1.  75  to  90c ;  No.  2.  30  to •  50c. 
Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket. 
No.  1.  65  to  90c;  No.  2.  30  to  50c:  South¬ 
ern.  per  bbl..  $2.50  to  $3.  Cabbage,  do¬ 
mestic,  per  ton,  $9  to  $12.  Onions,  per 
100-lb.  sack.  $1.35  to  $1.65.  Tomatoes, 
Jersey,  per  basket,  25c  to  $1.75.  String 
beans,  per  basket.  75c  to  $1.75.  Lima 
beans’,  per  hamper,  $.3  to  $4.50.  Corn,  per 
100  ears.  $1.25  to  $3.50.  Beets,  near-by, 
per  100  bunches,  $1  to  $3.50. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts.  276  tons  of  bay  and  2  cars  of 
straw.  Supplies  were  small  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm,  with  demand  equal  to  the 
offerings  of  desirable  stock.  We  quote : 
Timothy  bay.  No.  1.  none  here ;  No.  2, 
$32  to  $32.50;  No.  3.  $28  to  $29:  sam¬ 
ples.  $23  to  $25;  no  grade,  $18  to  $21. 
Glover  mixed  bay.  light  mixed.  $3050  to 
$31  :  No.  1  mixed,  $28  to  $29.  Straw. 
No.  1  straight  rye,  $20.50  to  $21 ;  No.  2 
straight  rye.  $19  to  $19.50 :  No.  1  tangled 
rye.  $17  to  $1S :  No.  2  tangled  rye.  $16.50 
to  $17 :  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $16.50  to  $17 ; 
No.  2  wheat  straw,  $16. 


New  Vork  Wholesale  Quotations 


October  22,  1920 


MILK 


The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
Oetobei*,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for 
every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  over  3. 


Creamery,  fancyGb .  58  @  59 

Good  to  Choice  .  56  ©  57h 

Lower  Grndes . 44  @  47 

City  made .  34  @  39 

Dairy,  best  . 55  @  56 

Common  to  good  .  43  @  53 

Packing  8tock .  30  @  35 


CHEESE 


Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

EGGS 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  ...... 

Medium  to good  .  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.... . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 
Lower  granps . 


Storage,  best . 

Common  to  good. 


27 

@ 

27! 

24 

@ 

26 

18 

@ 

19 

11 

@ 

16 

108 

@ 

110 

95 

@ 

1  00 

80 

@ 

85 

64 

@ 

70 

95 

@ 

1  00 

70 

@ 

72 

45 

@ 

50 

55 

@ 

56 

42 

@ 

52 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers . 8  00  @16  00 

Bulls  .  5  50  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  00  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lba .  14  00  @20  00 

Calls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 15  00  @16  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00  @  6  00 

Lambe  . 10  00  @13  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  50  @  52 

Com.  to  good .  36  @  46 

Chlcuens  choice  lb... .  46  @  47 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  44 

Fowls .  36  @  40 

Roosters .  26  @  27 

Ducks  . 35  @  39 

Sa.uabs,  dor .  4  00  @10  00 

BIAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  .  9  50  @10  00 

Pea .  5  75  @  6  00 

Medium  .  6  00  ©  6  25 


FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Greening .  3  00  @  4  50 

Twenty  Ounce .  3  00  @  3  50 

Wealthy .  3  00  @  5  00 

King .  3  50  @  4  50 

McIntosh .  4  50  @  7  50 

bu.  bkt .  75  @2  00 

Pears,  bbl .  ...  3  00  @10  00 

bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  3  00 

Peaches,  bu.  bkt .  2  50  @  3  00 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt .  25  @  40 

bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  00 

Grapes.  18-lb.  bkt .  125  @150 

8-t  11  crate .  1  50  6  2  25 

Bulk,  lb .  8  @  10 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  165  lbs. . 4  25  ©  4  75 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 2  25  @2  75 

Maine.  180  lbs .  3  50  @  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  1  35 


VEGETABLES 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  ®  25 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  100  @3  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  125  @175 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  100  @  175 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  100  @150 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt,  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

3  pk  box  . .  2  00  @  3  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  ®  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  @  3  00 

Romaine,  bu .  100  @125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  60 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Spinach,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  nearby,  1  00 .  2  00  @  4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  00  ®  i  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  ..  .......  36  00  @37  00 

No.  2 . . . 33  00  @35  00 

No.  3  .  29  00  @31  00 

Shipping . 26  00  @28  00 

Clover,  mixed  . 25  00  @35  00 

Straw.  Kvo .  25  00  @26  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 18  00  @19  00 

GRAIN 

New  York  <*ash  wholesale  prices 
quoted :  Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  $2.31 ;  corn. 
No.  2.  yellow.  $1.09  ;  oats.  No.  2,  white, 
66c;  rye,  92c;  barley,  $1.10. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Berit  . $.66  to  $.67 

Fair  to  good . 60  to  .65 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . .  .14 

Bottled.  Grade  A . '  .21 

Certified  .  .28 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint .  .30 

Cheese,  lb . 45  to  .50 

Eggs — Best  . 1.10  to  1.20 

Fair  to  good . 65  to  .90 

Fowls  . 48  to  .52 

Chickens  . 50  to  .55 

Bacon — Best . 55  to  .57 

Average  grades . 35  to  .45 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .65 

Roasting  beef . 45  to  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 02%  to  .08 


Lettuce,  bead  . 10  to  .12 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  .12 

Apples,  choice,  doz . 50  to  .75 

Grapes.  8-lb.  basket . 35  to  .45 

Quinces,  doz . 75  to  1.00 

Plums.  8-lb.  basket . 70  to  .75 


The  greater  part  of  Schuylkill  County 
produce  is  sold  direct  to  consumers  by 
the  farmers.  Potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  apples.  25  to  50c  per  peck ;  tomatoes, 
35  to  50c  per  basket ;  sweet  corn.  15  to 
25c  per  doz.;  butter,  70c;  eggs,  80c; 
wheat.  $2.50:  rye.  $2;  oats,  $1;  hay,  $35 
to  $40  per  ton.  o.  B. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 
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WATER.  BOWLS 


Save  All  the  Labor 


Increase  Milk  Yield  25% 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Over  53  years  inventor  of 
Modern  Ham  Equipment 


PART  of  the  slump  in  milk  production  during  winter  is  caused 
by  cows  not  drinking  enough  water.  A  cow  needs  4%  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  for  each  gallon  of  milk  produced.  No  cow  drinks 
enough  when  watered  only  once  or  twice  a  day. 

With  Louden  Automatic  Water  Bowls,  cows  drink  frequently 
—  get  all  they  want,  day  or  night.  The  result  is  a  tig  increase  in  milk  yield  that  more 
than  pays  for  the  water  bowls  in  a  single  season.  Any  farmer  can  install  them  in  any 
barn.  They  are  easily  cleaned.  Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Frank  W.  Morrison,  prominent  Massachusetts  dairyman,  writes  us  that 
his  cows  gave  40%  more  milk  after  Louden  Water  Bowls  had  been  installed. 
Louden  Bowls  save  all  the  labor  of  watering  —  give  cows  water  of  right  temperature 
• — eliminate  expense  and  trouble  of  heating  water  in  winter. 


Write  for  224-Page  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  Louden  Water  Bowls  and 
other  labor-saving,  profit-making  barn  equip¬ 
ment —  stalls  and  stanchions,  animal  pens, 
litter  and  feed  carriers;  manger  divisions, 
barn  and  garage  door  hangers,  hay  unloading 
tools,  power  hoists,  cupolas,  ventilators  — 
“Everything  for  the  Barn.” 

If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  write  for 
Louden  Barn  Plans,  a  I  1 2-pape  book  devoted  entirely  to 
barn  building.  Our  barn  building  experts  will  give  you 
plans  and  suggestions  to  meet  your  needs.  No  charge 
or  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2643  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2643  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charge  or 
obligation,  the  books  checked  below: 

. Louden  Barn  Plans 

_ Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn  about 

(date) . for _ cows _ horses. 

Am  interested  in: _ Stalls . Stan¬ 
chions . Carriers . Water  Bowls . 

. . Animal  Pens . Hay  Tools. 

Name  . . ..... _ _ - . - . . . 

Post  Office  State - - - 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin  v 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

HINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  481  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


RBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  freo. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Man. 


BURS  BIST 
t  Mo 
r  Backache 


Weigh* 
only  45 
DC  lbs* 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


Batts 

down 

TEKH3 


With  ft  FOLDING  SAWING  WACIIIKE.  SOORDS  by  ONK  SIAN  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E68  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  Becures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W ■  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


!  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  I 


FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH  WALES,  PA 


.MiMiiiiiiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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1WAS  FED  ON  RE1C HARDS; 
.  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Reichard’s  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage 

is  absolutely  indispensable  to  Growing  Hogs,  because  it  furnishes  25%  Bone 
Phosphate  in  addition  to  large  amounts  of  animal  Protein  and  Fat,  which 
Nature  demands  in  building  up  Frame  Work  and  Muscular  Tissue. 

Made  of  selected  materials  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  descriptive 
literature,  prices  and  other  information,  address, 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

19th  &  W.  LAWRENCE  STS.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Heifers 

TTmv  should  T  feed  Holstein  and  Jersey 
heifers  from  six  to  12  months  old  on  good 
pasture,  and  also  when  kept  in  barn? 
Some  people  say  if  you  feed  them  well 
they  will  be  of  a  beef  type  instead  of  a 
good  milk  type.  Is  this  true?  I  have 
raised  quite  a  number,  and  some  were 
good  milkers  and  some  were  not.  Do 
Ilolsteins  need  more  grain  than  Jerseys? 
How  much  grain  should  be  fed  to  a  milk 
cow  when  she  gets  good  clover  hay  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  fodder  at  noon  and  mangels 
twice  a  day?  W.  D.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  the  practice  of  successful  breeders 
and  dairymen  to  feed  their  heifers  gener¬ 
ously  of  grain  and  roughage  previous  to 
calving  time,  and  particularly  through  the 
period  when  they  are  from  six  to  12 
months  of  age.  I  do  not  share  the  belief 
that  one  may  modify  the  milking  tenden¬ 
cies  of  a  heifer  by  limiting  or  increasing 
the  grain  ration,  however,  during  this  in¬ 
terval.  The  object,  in  fact,  is  to  obtain 
the  maximum  growth  and  establish  the 
greatest  vigor  in  young  animals  during 
this  stage. 

Milking  tendencies  are  inherited  rather 
than  acquired,  and  if  one  is  careful  to  see 
that  the  calves  are  well  grown  and  that 
the.  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  carry  a 
generous  amount  of  flesh,  I  am  satisfied 
that  lie  cannot  modify  milk-making  ten¬ 
dencies  in  animals  that  are  bred  for  this 
purpose.  I  should  say  that  from  4  to  <5 
ihs.  of  grain  per  day  would  be  a  fair 
allowance  for  heifers  of  this.  age. 

A.;  to  whether  Ilolsteins  require  more 
feed  than  Jerseys,  this  would  depend  upon 
their  size  and  weight.  Ilolsteins  are 
larger  and  will  consume  a  greater  amount 
of  coarse  feeds,  and  feeding  standards  are 
generally  based  upon  weight,  and  are  not 
substantially  modified  for  representatives 
of  the  various  breeds.  The  fact  that  you 
produced  some  heifer  calves  that  were 
milkers  and  others  that  had  beef  tenden¬ 
cies  suggests  that  the  foundation  stock 
might  have  been  dual-purpose  and  not 
strictly  of  the  dairy  type.  Dairy  heifers 
that  show  a  tendency'to  put  on  a  generous 
amount  of  flesh  during  their  growing  sea¬ 
son  usually  develop  into  the  best  milkers, 
for  the  flesh-making  characteristic  is  an 
evidence  of  inherited  feeding  qualities 
that  parallel  profitable  milk  production. 
The  important  thing  is  to  determine 
whether  animals  of  your  herd  can  be 
traced  in  their  ancestry  to  animals  that 
have  dairy  characteristics  and  milk-mak¬ 
ing  functions  definitely  established  from 
breeding  and  selection.  In  other  words, 
where  heifers  with  milk-making  inclina¬ 
tions  can  be  fed  a  generous  amount  of 
grain  during  their  early  growing  stage, 
this  will  result  in  their  growing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  flesh  without  injuring  their  milk¬ 
making  tendencies.  , 

Usually  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  a 
cow  in  milk,  provided  that  she  lias  all  of 
the  roughage  that  she  will  clean  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  succulence,  such  as 
mangel  beets,  is  determined  by  allowing 
one  pound  of  grain  daily  for  each  3*4  or 
4  lbs.  of  milk  nroduced  per  day  provided 
they  are  plentiful. 

Feeding  Canning  Factory  Waste 

At  a  farm  near  a  canning  factory  the 
owner  is  feeding  his  cows  fresh  husks 
and  cobs  from  green  corn  canned  at  the 
factory,  lie  did  the  same  last  year,  and 
both  times  it  has  resulted  in  drying  lip 
the  cows.  Can  you  tell  me  what  should 
cause  this?  a.  v.  s. 

New  York. 

The  only  reason  that  I  could  suggest  ns 
causing  cows,  fed  residue  products  from 
a  canning  factory  where  corn  is  canned, 
to  dry  up  would  he  that  the  owner  might 
have  fed  them  exclusively  on  this  pro¬ 
duct  and.  the  material  being  relatively 
coarse  and  correspondingly  low  in  feed¬ 
ing  value,  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  production,  of  milk.  If  reasonable 
amounts  of  this  feed  were  supplied,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  fresh  and  sweet  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  grain  ration,  it  ought  to 
give  quite  satisfactory  results.  Usually 
material  of  this  sort  decomposes  rapidly 
if  not  hauled  regularly  each  day,  and 
consequently  fermentation  sets  in.  with 
the  result  that  the  material,  while  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  animals,  does  not  provide  in 
itself  a  maintenance  or  production  ration. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  comments  from 
feeders  who  may  have  used  this  material 
with  better  results. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

T  would  like  to  know  just  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  feed  T  am  feeding  niy  dairy? 
My  farm  is  small,  and  I  raise  soiling 
crops.  Have  just  finished  feeding  oats, 
peas  and  buckwheat.  The  grain  I  gave 
them  was  corn  chop.  Now  oats  and  peas 
are  gone.  I  have  started  on  a  field  of 
millet  and  buckwheat ;  millet  not  yet. 
headed.  Am  giving  cows  two  quarts  of 
gluten  a  day.  and  as  much  of  the  green 
feed  as  they  can  possibly  eat  twice  a  day. 
Since  changing  my  cows  have  lowered  so 
much  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  is 
lacking  in  the  ration.  W.  J.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  cornmeal  t,o  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  beneficial,  for  the  soiliug 


crops  that  you  are-  feeding  are  not  es¬ 
pecially  palatable,  and  the  feeding  of  glu- 
ten  alone  would  not  give  the  best  results. 
You  are  aware  that  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas  make  one  of  the  best  soiling  crops 
that  the  farmer  can  produce.  Oats  and 
Canada  peas  rotate  over  a  comparatively 
long  period,  and  even  though  the  oats 
may  head  out  and  the  peas  come  into  pod, 
the  cows  will  cat  them  with  considerable 
relish. 

From  still  another  standpoint  if  would 
he  to  your  advantage  to  feed  some  com¬ 
bination  of  grain,  such  as  corn,  gluten  and 
oilmeal.  as  it  will  provide  more  variety 
and  make  sure  that  they  are  not  fed  ex¬ 
cessively  on  succulent  feed's  that  are 
washy  and  that  do  not  supply  digestible 
nutrients.  Furthermore,  since  your  cows 
are  due  to  freshen  in  December,  it  is  well 
that  they  he  fed  some  carbohydrate  feed, 
such  a*  will  enable  them  to  put  on  some 
flesh,  and  corn  or  hominy  with  oilmeal 
will  do  this  more  generously  than  any 
other  combination  that.  I  know  of. 


Feeding  Cow  and  Heifer 

1.  Would  you  advise  a  proper  grain 
ration  for  a  Jersey  cow  that  has  just 
freshened?  I  have  mixed  liay.  2.  I  wish 
a  ration  for  a  Jersey  heifer  six  weeks 
old.  At  present  I  am  feeding  a  meal 
mixed  in  milk  twice  a  day  and  oaks  once 
a  day.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

1.  Your  Jersey  family  cow  just  fresh 
would  respond  to  a  grain  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  00  lbs.  of  hominy,  20  lbs.  of  bran, 
50  lbs.  of  gluten.  40  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
30  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  This  provides  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  200  Ihs.,  or  it  can  be  mixed  in 
like  proportions  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  have  any  succu- 
lence  it.  might  be  well  to  provide  some 
beet  pulp  and  saturate  this  with  water 
and  feed  it  in  addition  to  the  grain 
ration  suggested.  Feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for 
each  314  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 
Allow  her  4  or  fi  lbs.  of  the  dry  beet 
pulp,  which  will  be  about  20  lbs.  of  the 
moistened  pulp.  In  addition  let  her  have 
all  of  the  mixed  hay  that  she  will  eat 
twice  daily. 

2.  The  proprietary  calf  feed  that  you 
are  feeding  is  as  good  as  any  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  if  fed  according  to  directions  will 
give  good  results.  If  you  desire  to  make 
up  your  own  calf  meal  to  supplement 
skim-milk  you  will  find  this  a  good  ra¬ 
tion.  40  lbs.  of  hominy  or  cornmeal,  30 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  25  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  20 
lbs.  of  wheat  middlings.  Let.  the  calf 
have  all  of  this  mixture  that  it  will  con¬ 
sume,  and  it  would  be  well  to  leave  a 
small  portion  of  the  meal  before  the  calf 
at  all  times.  It  is  important  to  keep 
young  calves  growing  and  gaining  each 
day.  and  care  should  be  exercised  that 
they  should  he  given  their  milk  from  clean 
pails  and  that  they  should  be  generously 
supplied  with  dry  bedding.  Sanitation  is 
a  very  important  item  in  successful  calf¬ 
raising. 


Ration  with  Shredded  Fodder 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  Holstein 
cows  to  use  with  shredded  fodder,  wet 
brewers’  grains  and  clover  hay?  Am  at 
present  using  wheat  bran  and  corn  glu¬ 
ten.  but  do  not  think  I  am  getting  good 
results.  w.  H.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  wet  brewery  grains  in  a 
dairy  ration  intended  for  Holstein  cows 
in  milk  where  the  wet  grains  have  been 
used  with  cornmeal  and  gluten  meal.  Tt  is 
not  necessary  to  include  very  much  wheat 
bran  in  such  a  combination,  especially 
where  you  have  clover  hay  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  bulk  and  supply  tin*  ash  and 
mineral  matter.  I  should  use  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal  and  gluten  meal,  plac¬ 
ing  this  on  the  mess  of  wet  brewery 
grains.  Recent  modifications  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  brewing  have  changed  substan¬ 
tially  the  quality  of  wet  grains  available 
for  use  in  feeding  live  stock.  We  used 
to  get  excellent  results  from  supplement¬ 
ing  the  wet  brewery  grains  with  corn¬ 
meal.  but  I  am  confident  that  gluten  meal 
addl'd  to  the  grain  ration  would  increase 
its  usefulness,  due  to  the  low  fiber  con¬ 
tent.  of  the  gluten  and  its  high  digesti¬ 
bility. 

You  must  feed  the  animals  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  production,  and  if  wet  brew¬ 
ery  grains  are  the  most  economical  source 
of  nutrients  you  would  feed  extensively 
of  this  product,  giving  in  addition  enough 
of  the  corn  and  gluten  meal  mixture  to 
get  the  maximum  results.  I  should  make 
it  a  point  to  give  the  cows  all  of  the 
shredded  corn  fodder  that  they  would  eat 
once  a  day  anil  all  of  the  clover  hay  that 
they  would  clean  up  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  It  would  be  best  to  give  the 
shredded  corn  fodder  during  the  middle  of 
the  day. 


Springer  was  having  an  afternoon  off, 
so  he  thought  he  would  take  the  children 
for  a  little  outing.  “My  dear."  he  said, 
approaching  his  wife,  “suppose  we  take 
the  children  to  the  zoo  today. 

Will,  you  promised  to  take  them  to  moth¬ 
er's.”  ‘  she  protested.  “All  right,  he 
agreed  amicably.  “If  it’s  all  the  same  to 
the  children.” — New  York  Globe. 
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Make  Bi£  PoultryManey 

MILKOLIN] 

SifAGal. 


Jas.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  writes* 
“Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  eprJT  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing  disease.” 
The  bifiTPrest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  liko 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer:  KXnven! 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  will 
bo  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  80  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

9a  A  (Gallon  ■  When  fed  according  to  di- 
“  UallUII.  rections  Milkoline  costs  but 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  pure  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flies. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  acidity. 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follow*  :  2  gal. 
83.50;  5  gal.  87.50;  10  gal.  813.50:  15  gal. 
816.60;  32  gal.  832;  55  gal,  849.50. 

BIG  BOOK  FREE!  and  address — a  card 

will  do,  and  we’ll  send  au  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  will  Increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

447  Crosmsry  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp.,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


MUST  BE  SOLD 

300  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 
600  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

60?«  NOW  LAYING 

Good,  strong,  healthy,  range  raised  birds  front 
heavy  layets.  Milk  Fed.  No  white  diarrhea  or 
disease  of  nny  kind  in  this  stock.  In  lotx  of  15 
or  more.  *2.50  and  *3.00  each,  according  to 
ago  and  selection.  No  Culls.  We  are  making 
these  attractive  prices  on  birds  actually  paying 
us  a  profit,  because  we  cannot  winter  them. 
Average  weight  3>a  to  4  lbs.  each. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn. 

16  KebK  Toulouse  Geese  L"! 

Gander  and  two  Geese,  1J4  and  2*0  yrs.  old.  each. 

Six,  April  Hatch,  ®5  each.  Seven,  M*y  Hatch,  864 
each.  Will  go  at  these  prices  if  takon  this  fail  as  I 
need  the  room.  Can  sell  in  pairs  or  trios.  Not  re¬ 
lated.  Mrs.  C.  M.  COLE,  Eaatport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

Rhode  Island  Reds  SS 

An  exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
05  nnd  967.50  each.  Same  birds  will  cost  from  $10 
to  $15  in  the  spring.  Also  about  twenty  April 
hatched  pullets  at  863  each.  All  from  large  uniform- 
ally  dark  red  stock  and  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

150  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets  ft*  «°.u!£ 

old.  $2  to  S3  each  as  to  ago.  Good  laying  stock.  Farm 
raised  and  healthy.  0.  W.  TRAVIS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  hens,  Pedigree  cockerels  and  cocks.  Also  late 
hatched  pullets.  II.  F.  SOI  DKU,  Toms  Diver.  N.  J. 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm  Light  Brahmas 

Hens,  $4.50;  Cockerels,  $3.50  :  o  Hens  and  Cockerel, 
$16  Mr,.  E.IIUAKII  SPRING,  Norfolk,  I.ltrhH-lil  Co.,  form. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

lot)  May  Hatched  Leghorn  Pullets,  bred  from 
selectod,  trap-nested  stock.  Clean  healthy  pullets 
Brown  on  free  range.  $655.25  each  during  October. 
Also  30  It.  I.  Ited  Pullets,  March  hatch.  #3  ea. 

Addro.s,  A.  H.  PENNY,  -  MATTITUCK,  N  Y 

PULLETS-S  White  Leghorns 

Bred,  hatched  and  raised  on  own  farm  with  size  and  vigor 
to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying.  Hatched  early  April 
Price  $2.50  In  lots  of  20  or  over.  Nall  Morion,  Groton,  N.Y- 

Wanted-About  1,000  uIn™™*  Hens  and  Pullets 

First  letter  to  state  lowest  price  including  delivery  to 

Monroe.  BUISCM  «  R0ESCH.  Manroe,  N.  T,  cart  Howell  Purd*  Farm 

S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  direct  Young 
strain,  hatched  May  28th,  *1 .60  each.  Laying  or  ready 
to  lay,  *3.25  each.  Buff  Hock  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
first  prize  winners.  Pullets.  *2.60  up.  Cockerels.  $s 
Up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HANRT  N.  CONNER.  Sl.cklon,  N  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Prathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  ami 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 

circular.  Dexter  P.  1  pliam.  R  F.  0.  No  2.  Itelmar,  N.  J. 

Tinclr  n  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Breeders,  $5.  White 
If  11 1,  K  S  buck  Cocks  and  Cockerels.  85  to  $10. 
lu  MIIITK  RIBIION  POl’l.TKY  FARM,  H.hklll.  N.  T. 

W'JlTli  WYANDOTTES—  Puilets  ami  Cockerels.  Early  May 
-  •  Furo  Barron  strain.  Splendid  individuals, 

♦3.50  hach.  I'l.TKA  Poultry  Farm,  apai.ai  hin,  N  V 

For  Sale- 50  S.G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

•arly  May  hatched.  $2.50  each,  or  tho  lot  for  $115. 
£,r«  7>eek  takes  them.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

— •  HoLBiNmtnt  -  Ridgely,  Maryland 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

jr<»  Ribbon  Winners  for  sale.  Price  $3  and  up. 

.  UKKIVBLDINOKli,  p.  o.  Box  93.  Highland  Awe.,  Emerson,  M.  J. 

Barren  Leghorn  Pullets.  Yearlings  $2  and  $2.50. 

uii  El  Briton  Fahm  K.  1,  Hudson,  Nkw  York 

For  Sale  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Pullets 

April  hatched,  three  dollars  each.  Unrelated 
cockersls,  five  dollars  up.  Yearling  hens,  two 
dollars.  All  true  buir.  RATE  ADAMS  HEATH,  Door  Plains,  N.  I. 


In  nnswer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  nre  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  get  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
October  8,  1020; 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn .  5  1790 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  18  1459 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 .  11  1145 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  28  1598 

Jules  K.  Kraneals,  L  I .  35  2151 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 40  2087 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario .  21  1629 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  Ill.: .  13  1292 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  22  1830 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  21  1845 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  23  1519 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H. -Bassett, Conn . 31  1748 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  20  1085 

U.  A  Wilson.  N.  U .  19  1119 

Applecrest  Farm  CO.,  N.  H .  12  1478 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 36  1716 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  'ss .  29  1394 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass .  38  1929 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  10  1043 

COLUMBIAN  R0CK8 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  32  1784 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . .  32  1734 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  12  1571 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn .  37  1811 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  21  1632 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ....  19  1563 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  19  1717 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  25  1586 

Mlddlebrook  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  11  1064 

BUFF  WYAND0TTE8 

H.  P.  Cloy es,  Conn .  23  1688 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhenius,  N.  Y .  24  1777 

Richard  Allen.  MaSs .  22  1733 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  II .  9  1256 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  (0  2055 

Jacob  1C.  Jansen.  Conn . 24  1792 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  30  1857 

Chas.  II.  I.ane,  Moss .  13  1602 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn .  16  1370 

II.  P.  Denting.  Conn .  20  1482 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass .  14  1515 

Tri-Aere  Farm,  Conn .  21  1521 

Edward  P.  Usher,  Mass .  21  1445 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  ]4  1248 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn .  13  1292 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  32  1777 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn .  4  1124 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn .  I  1093 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn .  .  858 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  31  171o 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa .  11  1587 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  12  1853 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N,  Y .  71  1711 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr  ,  L.  1 .  39  1928 

9.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  21  1635 

Glenhopo  Farm.  Mass .  4  1765 

Emory  U.  Bartlett,  Mass .  19  1593 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  12  1701 

Klrkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  26  1753 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  17  1418 

Eigenrauch  A  DeWlnter,  N.  J...., .  P  1473 

James  O  I.eFevre,  N.  Y .  16  1697 

Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn .  17  1524 

Email's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  23  1800 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  18  1742 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . .  10  1621 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  17  1708 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y .  26  1691 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J .  27  1647 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . . .  42  2u00 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  21  1685 

W.  E.  Atkinsou,  Conn .  21  1773 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 14  1 ' 

Ileigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  19  1511 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  38  1794 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J .  37  1891 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  1609 

Emil  Klein  N.  J .  16  1324 

l.aywell  Poultry’Farm,  Conn .  28  1584 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  33  2000 

Mouut  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  15  1349 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn .  9  1762 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mnss . 12  1586 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn........ .  7  1643 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  28  1867 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore .  28  1625 

Alex  McVittie,  Mich .  17  1421 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conn .  26  1796 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y .  14  1404 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec .  21  1327 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  30  1526 

D.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  18  1414 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J .  9  1372 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  4  1507 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  26  1661 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . .  20  1245 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  Y .  16  1159 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  19  1449 

C.  O  Pol  hem  us,  N.  Y . 4  1295 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N.  J .  24  I486 

C.  S  Greene,  N.  J .  14  1039 

Coleman  Miles,  III  .  20  1210 


Total. 


2063  157210 


For  Sale  1 00  Barred  Rock  Pullets  LS# 

$2. so  eiu-li.  caki,  Scarborough,  Gkoroetoavn,  1)ki.. 


D  « Jo  a  C  Hypo  nun-ten.  mink,  skunks.  Big  profits.  PnrtL- 
Ba  ISO  r  UACo  nbn  s five.  Selling  limiting  dogs.  bear,  del  r. 
wild  rabbits.  Live  animal  traps.  Tilt  If  AN,  qulncy,  l'.mi. 


RABBITS 


YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  vigorous  stoek  j  out  door  raised  ;  2,  4  and  5-mos. 
old.  Price,  $2  IIP. 

F.  deGROOF,  45  W.  21st  St..  WHITESTONE,  L.  I..  N  Y. 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  lQc. 

JOSEPH  ltl. A  Mv,  Dept.  A 

431  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VEKN0N.  N  T. 


BELGIAN  HARES  frvr 

NoelS  Lawrence  Morris,  Fort  Schuyler  Rd  .Westchester. N  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stoek.  Prices  reasonable.  H  8  TEN  ETC*.  Sameniille,  N.  J. 


Flemish  Ciant  RABBITS  greed  and  Utility 

stock.  Blaoks  and  greys.  ELMER  W.  CAMPBELL,  Sabaltus.  Maine 


90  Bushels  of  Corn 
Per  Acre  Instead  of  25 


A  farmer  rained.  90  bushels  of  corn,  -per  acre ; 
his  neighbor  across  the  road  got  only  25.  The 
difference  in  yield  was  due  to  different  methods 
of  seeding ,  of  preparing  the  soil  of  harvesting. 

One  man  adopted  the  newest  successful  discoveries  of  farming  authorities— the  successful 
farmer  depended  entirely  on  his  own  experience. 

Right  and  Wrong 
Farming  Methods 

And  Little  Pointers  That  Will  Increase  Your  Farm  Profits 


YOU  yourself  know  that  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  farm  a  man  cannot  sit 
on  the  porch  and  “let  Nature  doits  work.’’ 
He  must  keep  abreast  of  things,  watch 
others,  and  apply  to  his  own  farm  the 
best  of  all  he  sees,  hears  and  reads.  Make 
one  little  mistake  and  you  may  impoverish 
your  soil.  Another  mistake  may  waste 
weeks  of  your  time  and  cost  you  hundreds 
in  lost  profits.  Another  may  impair  the 
breeding  possibilities  ofyour 
live  stock.  And  although 
you  may  think  you  are  get- 
ing  all  possible  profit  out  of 
your  farm,  it’s  the  little 
mistakes  unknowingly  made 
that  force  so  many  farmers 
to  do  much  of  their  work 
for  nothing,  and  to  get  out 
of  their  farm  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  profits 
that  lie  hidden  there.  Then, 
too,  there’s  the  danger  of 
not  using  some  new  method 
that  has  proved  practical 
and  has  made  a  fortune  for 
another  farmer — one  that 
would  double  or  treble  your 
profits  and  save  you  time 
and  labor. 

Pooling  Worth-While  Plans  and 
Methods  So  That  All  Can 
Share  Them 

For  example,  do  you 
know  the  simple  methods 
by  which  other  farmers  av¬ 
erage,  per  acre,  100  to  125 
bushels  of  corn,  47  bushels  of  wheat,  SO 
bushels  of  oats,  240  bushels  of  potatoes — 
do  you  know  how,  through  easy  ways, 
butter  fat  production  has  been  boosted  by 
more  than  40 %  in  one  year,  and  how  800 
hens  bring,  as  a  side  line  profit,  over 
$2000  a  year  ?  Do  you  know  the  best 
ways  to  inoculate  alfalfa,  to  locate  unprof¬ 
itable  cows,  to  select  breeding  stock  of 
pullets,  to  scientifically 
combine  fertilizers'*  Do  you 
know  the  best  methods  of 
dehorning,  of  improving 
seed  by  selection,  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  gas  engine 
and  tractor? 

A  valuable  free  booklet,  “The 
Secret  of  Success  in  Farming” 
explaining  many  of  these  points 
and  giving  much  other  important 
information  that  you  can  use 
from  day  to  day,  has  been  pre¬ 


pared  by  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Company.  This 
booklet,  which  will  be  sent  for  the  asking,  also 
contains  sample  pagesof  FARM  KNOWLEDGE 
and  explains  how,  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  for  ed¬ 
itorial  material  alone,  the  successful  experience, 
best  methods  and  farming  secrets  of  practical 
farming  authorities  of  long  experience  have  now 
been  pooled  together  so  that  you  can  share  them — 
boosting  your  own  profits  and  avoiding  the  costly 
mistakes  and  worn-out  methods  which  deduct 
many  a  dollar  from  your  profits.  No  theories, 
no  guesswork — no  wild  ideas  on  “how  to  farm 
better.”  All  tried  and  proved  methods  and 
plans  which  have  actually 
increased  crops,  boosted  profits 
and  made  money  for  men  who 
now  disclose  the  facts. 

The  Discoveries  of  Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physicians 
who  specialize  on  one  particular 
branch  of  medicine,  so  we  have 
the  farmer  whospecializes  on  one 
particular  branch  of  farming. 
And  FARM  KNOWLEDGE  is 
the  work  of  over  100  of  these 
farming  specialists— men  who 
have  worked  just  as  you  work, 
who  have  faced  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  you  face,  who  know  from 
personal  experience  how  to  get 
from  a  farm  all  the  profits  that  it 
holds.  And  each  of  these  men 
specialized  in  a  different  branch 
of  farming.  One  grew  corn, 
studied  all  about  corn,  went  all 
over  the  country  investigating 
corn  crops,  and.  after  many  years 
of  experience,  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  corn  to  whom 
many  farmers  came  for  advice 
from  far  and  near.  Another  spec¬ 
ialized  on  livestock;  another  on 
poultry;  another  on  alfalfa;  and 
so  on  in  every  branch  of  farming. 
FARM  KNOWLEDGE  is  re¬ 
presented  by  an  expert  who 
knows  more  about  his  particular 
line  than  any  other  man. 

COUPON  BRINGS  YOU 
VALUABLE  BOOKLET 

FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains  over  2000 
pages  in  all,  and  over  3000  illustrations.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  so  important  a  work  in  this 
space.  But  everyone  interested  in  farming  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet.  "The 
Secret  of  Success  in  Farming.”  Mail  coupon, 
postal  or  letter  NOW.  SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.. 
Dept.  46-FC,  CHICAGO.  ILL 

Orders  Received  from  All  Points  IVilhin  the  U.  S. 
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I  SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.  46FC,  Chicago,  III. 

■  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Success  in  Fanning,** 
I  illustrated  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

I 

I 

I  Name  . . . . . . . . 

I 

J  Post  Offico  . . . . 

■  R.  F.  D.  Bos 

I  No .  No . .  State . . . 

■ 

!  Street  and  No . . 


Has  Doubled  the  Usual  Yield  of 
Hit  Corn  Crop. 

Evington,  Va. 

For  my  own  personal  use  as  a 
farmer  I  do  not  think  the  real 
value  of  Farm  Knowledge  ran  be 
estimated  in  dollars. 

Just  to  note  one  instance — by 
following  what  your  Farm  Know¬ 
ledge  says  on  Corn,  my  rorn  crop 
will  almost  if  not  double  Its 
usual  yield  for  this  year. 

I  would  not  take  twice  tie 
amount  I  paid  for  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another  set. 

THOMAS  HOGUE. 

Every  Volume  Paid  Him  a  Profit. 

Bessemer.  Mich. 

I  have  used  Farm  Knowledge 
and  like  It  very  much,  because 
it  has  helped  mo  a  lot.  Volume 
I.  has  helped  me  to  raise  hogs 
more  profitably ;  and  one  of  my 
cows  has  been  restored  to  health 
also.  Volume  II.  has  helped  me 
a  lot  with  the  crops;  by  using 
Farm  Knowledge  I  got  bigger 
and  better  yields  than  ever  lie- 
fore.  Volume  in.  has  helped  mo 
to  equip  my  farm  with  some  new 
machinery.  Volume  IV.  has 

helped  my  wife  a  lot  in  her 
housekeeping  and  all  the  other 
work  there  is  for  a  women  to  do 
on  a  farm.  Frank  Poremski. 


prout^d  OATS 

To  produce  va¬ 
por-bath  sprouta 
with  their  diaaUise, 

»  /earetable  milk,  trrape  sugar,  etc., 
that  bring  the  big  yields  in  eggs; 
to  change  nigh-pneo  grain  into  low- 
price  egg-producing  fo*d.  Get  a 

CIose-To-Natnre  Grain  Sprouter 

Makes  your  dry  lota  profitable  In  summer  and  brings  the  eggs 
all  winter.  Faya  n  dividend  every  month  in  tho  twelve.  Vve 
make  all  kinds  and  sires  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hena'to 
1,000.  Send  for  free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs 

Close-To-Naturo  Co.,  78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ijito  March  and  early  May  hatches.  All  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  birds,  bred  from  exceptionally  tine  stock.  Selling 
A  few  hundred  only  because  of  inability  to  house.  Prices 

$2  to  S3.  Plnowood  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  Rlvor,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

500ehoiee  farm  range  Pullets  hatched  March  22nd  to 
June  12th.  Older  ones  soon  ready  to  lay.  Price,  in 
lots  of  25  or  more,  J?  1 .50,  86”  ami  83  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ate  and  size.  HILIHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park.  N.Y. 


PULLETS  -gff  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  i-gg  production  at  S2  to  S3  each.  Our  birds  are 
barked  by  official  records— high  its  232  eggs  each-  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clearvlew  Poultry  Farm,  Coop.r»town,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  For  Sale 

April  Hatched 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Tan 
for  $”D.  Twenty  for  8637.50.  Fifty  for  4685.  One 
hundred  for  *160.  HIGHLAND  POULTRT  FARM.  Stlltriwlle,  Pi. 


For  Sale-200  W.  Leghorns  and  100  B.  P.  Rocks 

Cockerel?.  April  Hatch.  Extra  Fine  and  Priced.  $2  to 
*2._  5  Each.  CRYSTAL  STRING  STOCK  KA KM,  Lutlciiown.  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  Strain.  Price,  f ■>  each,  fired 

from  heavy  layers.  WaI.I.aIR  I.VSCH.  Elizabeth.  N.  J  R  D.  I 

White  Wyandottes  For  Sale iNTGocs! 

M arch-April  pullets,  S3  25  each.  May.  S3  each.  Year¬ 
ling  hens.  S3  each.  Tiffany  Pekin  Ducks,  June 
hatched,  S2  25  each.  W.  GORGON  FISCHER.  Darien.  Conn 

ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

We  have  choicat’ockerels'and  Cocks  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded.  Folder  l-'ree.  C  W.S  H  J,  Eckhart,  Shohola  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  2S9-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock, 
$20.  Cockerels,  $8  to  *10.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Crsr  yvlltc,  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  *30  up  ;  cockerels— cocks.  *7.50  up;  pul¬ 
lets.  $60  perdoz.  and  up.  Won  last  Storrs  contest.  Leading 

this  year  content.  JULES  F.  F  RANCAIS.  Wnthlinplon  Belch,  l.  |„  N.T. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  oped eyou..wg'‘l’Grvdei 

Priced  moderately.  GKO.  K.  BRANDS,  Stroudsburg,  Pa* 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

m ported  direct  with  records. 


Cockerels.  Pullets  and 
Hens  for  sale  from  stock. 
E.  K.  LEW  IS,  Apalacltin.  N  Y 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Cockerels,  S2  50  John  Henning,  Clytlo,  N.  Y. 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breads  Chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free.  ff.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29.  Scllersvillc.  Pa. 


Pure  Barron  COCKERELS 

sons  of  directly  imported  stock  w  ith  pedigree  of  280-288 
eggs.  Big,  hu-ky  range  grown  fellows,  equal  to  the  best 
as  utility  breeders.  Snipped  OU approval. 

It.  T  KNVINO,  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA, 

For  Sale-Large  2  and  3-Yr.-0ld  Toulouse  Geese 

Fine  breed'-t  #25  per  trio.  The  MacPherson  Farm.  Millington,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Wyckoif  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  harks.  AH  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laving.  Yearlings  *2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockawav,  N.  J. 


For  Salt  Thoroughbred  Thompsons  Strain  Ring  let  Plymouth  Rock 
Cockerel,  anil  large  cock.  Bred  from  heavy  layers. 
Also  thoroughbred  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Cockerels. 

Mrs.  Fannie  llrowultig  K.  3  Clinton,  N.Y, 


ForSaleT  iinee  Sliver  Gampine  Cockerels  KCnl^ 

Stock.  $5  each.  Tint  MaePIIFItSON  FARM.  Mllllngtrn.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Sheppard  Ancona  Cockerels  $Mfo&£d & 

fore  Nov.  15th.  E0.  HOLLENBECK.  M.pl.  Shade  Farm.  Brccaporl.  N.Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Cocks,  *fi  each.  Hens.  13  At  tt  each.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $3  ;  Trios,  110.  ANN*  B.  CORWIN,  R.  3,  Nawhurgh,  N.  Y. 


October  30,  1020 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  bo  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  li¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Charles  Ponzi,  Boston’s  get-rich-quick 
artist,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  two  indict¬ 
ments  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  One  charge 
is  that  he  promised  to  pay  50  per  cent 
interest  when  he  is  unable  to  do  so. 
The  other  charge  is  that  lie  represented 
falsely  that  lie  was  dealing  in  interna¬ 
tional  postal  coupons.  Bail  was  contin¬ 
ued  at  $'25,000.  in  default  of  which  Fonzi 
has  been  in  jail  the  past  two  months. 
His  assets  are  said  to  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  his  liabilities.  Instead  of  the 
promised  50  per  cent,  his  creditors  will, 
no  doubt,  lose  more  than  60  per  cent  on 
their  investment.  This  is  the  usual  re¬ 
sult  of  speculative  schemes. 

Suit  has  been  brought  against  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  Corporation  of  America  and  oth¬ 
ers  by  23  owners  and  holders  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  They  allege  neglect  of  duty, 
gross  and  culpable  carelessness,  breaches 
of  faith  and  trust  obligations,  use  of  the 
mails  to  defraud  and  other  violations  of 
civil  and  criminal  law.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  company  was  incorporated  in  the 
interest  of  its  promoters,  and  that  14 
other  petroleum  companies  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  various  States  as  subsidiaries. 
One  corporation,  known  as  the  Black 
Diamond  Oil  Company,  it  is  claimed,  was 
discredited,  and,  it  is  alleged,  the  promot¬ 
ers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  a  foreclosure.  The  Franklin  Oil 
Company  was  then  organized,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  promoters  devised  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  After  acquiring  the 
assets  of  the  Black  Diamond  Company,  it 
is  said  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Franklin  Oil  Company  and  stock  sold  to 
the  public.  It  is  stated  that  one  Jacob 
W.  Mettler  caused  the  Petroleum  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  America  and  the  Petroleum  Prop¬ 
erties  Corporation  to  be  incorporated. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars  involved 
and  heavy  losses  will,  no  doubt,  be  sus¬ 
tained.  The  history  merely  confirms  our 
oft-repeated  advice  to  be  cautious  about 
investing  your  money  in  speculative 
stocks.  The  small  investor  is  at  great 
disadvantage,  and  he  will  find  Liberty 
bonds  safer  for  his  money. 

I  am  enclosing  a  card  of  the  Allen  Nur¬ 
sery  Company,  R  jchester,  N.  Y.  Are 
they  a  reliable  nursery  company?  I  never 
heard  of  them  before,  but  they  are  selling 
large  lots  of  nursery  stock  here.  I  have 
also  just  given  them  an  order  for  30  pear 
and  five,  apple  trees  at  $3  apiece.  Are 
these  prices  exorbitant?  c.  G. 

Ohio. 

We  do  not  know  the  above-named  nur¬ 
sery  concern,  but  the  price  of  $3  per  tree 
is  certainly  exorbitant  in  the  extreme. 
We  recently  saw  a  price  list  of  another 
concern  selling  nursery  stock  through 
agents,  quoting  best  grade  of  standard 
apples  at  $2  each,  and  pears  at  $2.75. 
We  do  not  call  these  nursery  houses  be¬ 
cause  many  of  those  selling  through 
these  agents  grow  no  stock.  The  price 
lists  of  three  good,  reliable  nursery  houses 
growing  their  own  stock  and  selling  direct 
quote  standard  first  quality  apple  trees 
at  95e  to  $1,  and  pears  from  $1  to  as 
high  as  $1.50.  These  prices  are  from 
houses  than  which  there  are  no  better  in 
the  country.  Why  anyone  should  pay 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  tree  more  to  agents 
representing  unknown  concerns  is  more 
than  we  can  understand,  unless  the  “guff” 
emitted  by  the  agent  is  worth  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  possible 
legal  advice  on  the  following  real  estate 
transaction?  The  O.  L.  Schwenke  Land 
Investment  Co.,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  are  canvassing  this  section,  and  are 
taking  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the 
country.  They  pretend  to  sell  lots  on 
Long  Island,  take  $100  down  on  four 
lots,  and  the  balance  on  installments. 
They  offer  to  refund  the  money  any  time. 
They  present  a  very  flowery  prospect,  and 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 
Please  investigate  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  parties 
interested  will  have  to  make  another  pay¬ 
ment  about  the  20th.  These  operators 
will  have  taken  bread  from  the  mouths 
of  hard-working  people  if  they  are  in¬ 
sincere.  E.  G.  n. 

West  Virginia. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We  do  not  know  the  O.  L.  Schwenke 
Land  Investment  Co.  or  -where  the  Long 
Island  lots  may  be  located.  We  do  know 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
sandy  land  on  Long  Island,  and  this  is 
located  far  from  transportation,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  land  sharks  to  per¬ 
fection.  An  option  is  secured  on  pro¬ 
perty,  divided  up  into  lots  and  repre¬ 
sented  to  people  as  a  suburb  of  New  York 
City  and  sure  to  make  the  purchaser  rich 
by  holding  it  for  a  short  time.  We  are 
told  that  the  lots  of  many  of  these  devel¬ 
opments  have*  been  sold  several  times, 
each  purchaser,  when  he  discovers  that 
he  has  been  duped,  refusing  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  payments  and  dropping  the  money 
paid  on  the  contract.  There  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  millions  of  dollars  squandered 
in  this  way  by  frugal  people  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  on  these  Long 
Island  development  schemes.  If  the  lots 
being  sold  by  the  agents  of  this  company 
had  any  prospect  it  Avould  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  West  Virginia  to  market 
them.  The  point  is  those  located  near 
enough  to  the  property  to  know  or  learn 
the  true  conditions  are  not  likely  to  get 
caught  on  the  bait. 

Judging  by  the  enclosed  letter,  it  looks 
as  though  Quisenberry  and  Palmer  had 
found  their  proper  calling.  A  word  of 
warning  may  save  some  of  your  readers 
some  money.  P.  s.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wo  have  previously  referred  to  Prof. 
Quisenberry  capitalizing  his  reputation 
as  a  poultry  expert  to  promote  a  cor-* 
respondence  school  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry.  Now  it  appears  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  forwarded  by  the  subscriber  that 
his  name  is  being  used  to  promote  a  wild¬ 
cat  oil  company,  to  be  called  National 
Poultrymen’s  Oil  Company.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  promoter,  Russel  F.  Palmer, 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  refers  to  Prof. 
Quisenberry  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
apparently  his  connection  is  the  excuse 
for  the  name  “Poultrymen’s”  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  The  company  is  apparently  in  a 
formative  state.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
drill  oil  wells,  but  only  secure  leases  on 
land  and  either  contract  with  drilling  con¬ 
cerns  on  a  50-50  basis  or  wait  until  oth¬ 
ers  have  discovered  oil  in  the  vicinity, 
when  their  leases  would  become  very  val¬ 
uable.  A  very  pretty  prospect,  which  we 
feel  poultrymen  will  do  well  to  pass  by. 
Poultrymeu  have  troubles  enough  without 
contributing  to  oil  schemes  of  this  sort. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  October  0  issue  our  views  of 
the  stock  of  the  Jones  Oil  Engine  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  an  investment  for  the 
savings  of  our  subscribers.  The  Finan¬ 
cial  World  indorses  our  estimate  with 
the  following: 

“As  much  as  $7,800  is  to  be  given  away 
as  prizes  by  the  Jones  Oil  Engine  Co., 
of  Syracuse.  X.  Y..  among  its  stock¬ 
holders  who  secure  the  greatest  number 
of  new  subscribers.  However,  it  is  not 
in  cash,  but  in  the  company’s  stock.  No 
one  is  to  go  unrewarded,  for  every  share¬ 
holder  will  receive  one  share  of  common 
stock  for  every  new  subscriber  secured, 
and  this  includes  his  own  subscription  if 
lie  does  not  succeed  in  getting  one  from 
a  friend.  This  proposition  is  not  an  im¬ 
pressive  one;  rather  it  creates  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  stock  which  can  be  handed 
out  so  freely  cannot  possess  much  intrin¬ 
sic  value.  In  this  instance,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  it  appears  that  the  company 
has  a  good  board  of  directors,  men  who 
evidently  believe  they  have  in  their  en¬ 
gine  something  that  might  be  developed 
into  more  than  a  prospect.” 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  just  authorized  another  increase  in 
express  rates.  The  increase  is  13.5  per 
cent,  which  with  the  previous  12.5  per 
cent  advance,  makes  a  total  of  26  per 
cent.  In  computing  the  rates  fractions 
of  less  than  one-lmlf  are  discarded,  but 
of  one-half  or  more  are  counted  as  one 
cent.  With,  this  increase  going  into  ef 
feet,  the  shippei’s  will  be  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  decided  improvement  in  service. 
The  small  damages  and  losses  farmers  are 
compelled  to  suffer  should  be  eliminated, 
and  when  the  shipments  are  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  accepted  the  shipper  should  be 
fully  reimbursed,  and  without  so  much 
delay.  Enter  claims  promptly  and  fol¬ 
low  them  up  persistently. 


The  Telephone:  “I’m  going  to  cost 
you  more.”  Householder:  “Why?”  The 
Telephone:  “Oh,  the  usual  reason — in¬ 
creasing  inefficiency.” — Norfolk  (Va.) 
Pilot. 


More  Income  This  Winter 

will  be  the  result  where  stock  is  properly  protected  by  thorough  sanitation  before  the 
indoor  season  begins.  With  your  herd  and  flock  thus  guarded  there  will  not  be  the  con¬ 
siderable  death  losses  to  charge  to  expense,  or  so  many  disease-infected,  louse-covered, 
mite-ridden  weaklings  to  feed.  This  and  the  all-around  improvement  in  production 
from  comfortable  animals  will  mean  a  higher  excess  of  income  over  outgo  for  the  year. 

AUBOIA 


l\\t  \y\«»\nWcVu\<£  \N\w\t  ?a\rv 


prevents  contagious  disease  germs,  lice,  mites,  etc.,  from  ravaging  your  stock.  A  white  paint  in  powder 
form,  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid,  Carbola  paints  sunshine 
into  dark  corners  and  makes  every  surface,  crack  and  crevice  proof  against  lodgment  and  growth  of  the 
germs  of  roup,  white  diarrhoea,  cholera,  glanders,  contagious  abortion,  etc.,  and  kills  lice,  mites,  and 
fly  CRC-s,  permitting  stock  to  be  healthier,  more  comfortable  and  more  productive. 

Carbola  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must  be  done.  Being  both  paint  and  disinfectant,  it  saves  one 
operation  entirely.  It  is  mixed  with  water  and  ready  to  use  in  less  than  five  minutes — no  straining  or 
waiting — much  quicker  than  whitewash.  Flows  smoothly — does  not  clog  the  sprayer — saving  more 
time.  Does  not  spoil  if  left  standing.  Does  not  peel  or  flake.  Retains  its  germicidal  strength  on  the  wall. 
Non-poisonous  and  non-caustic — will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Use  Carbola  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

in  stahlcs,  hog  pens,  poultry  houses,  creameries,  kennels,  out-buildings,  cellars,  garages,  etc.  Apply  It 
with  brush  or  sprayer  to  wood,  stone,  brick,  cement  or  other  surfaces,  or  over  whitewash.  A  gallon  (a 
pound  of  the  powder)  covers  200  square  feet.  Used  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  farms,  large  and  small, 
and  by  leading  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  drug,  or  seed  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage.  20  Ibi.  (20  gait.)  $2.50  delivered.  50  Ibt.  (50  gait.)  $5.00  delivered. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  ,  7  E.  42d  Street,  New  York 


Carbola. 

Paints 
and 

Disinfects 
Dries 
White 


HORSES 

Pull  This 

Easy  Spreader 

_ Light  draft— easy  pulling— easy  to  load 

(low  down)— easy  to  unload.  The  sensible,  practical 
Kemp-Olinittx  Spreader  pays  biggest  profits  to  users. 
Spreads  evenly,  quickly,  all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime  lor  other  fertilizer.  Indestructible  enclosed 
drum  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shreds  with  wide 
strips.  Ask  for  “Saving  and  Application  of  Manure, 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader. 

Dealers:  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.  ' 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE  f) 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu* 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  mo.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— E  stab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N .V. 


->t  the  hairdo  with  the  hie 


|  Specialists  in  tanning  Horae.  Cow, 

Calf  or  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair  | 
ot  fur  on  it.  We  make  robes, 

!  'coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  rugs. 

I  etc.,  to  your  order.  You  save  money 
|  and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  of  stylish  fur  garments.  Free 
instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur 
garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds  ^ 
repaired  and  made  like  new. 

We  mount  large  and  small  game,  birds  aod 
fisk.  Wnte  today. 


PoCHESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655  WEST  AVE. 
^CHESTER  N.Y. 


$10,000.00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW  - 

HERTZLER  A  ZOOK 

Portable  SAW 


Ah  low  ah 
$10 
For  Hert*lc*r& 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


Wood 

{9  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  i  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  bo  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  yoiTll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


NOW  READY  TO  SHIP 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Palatable  succulent  vegetable  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

We  can  take  care  of  orders  from  any 
part  of  the  country 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


j 

I  Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Oc  per 
word  eai-li  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  URtnre  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  -women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply.  Stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  t  illage,  Thiclls,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  T. 


WANTED — An  experienced  cow  tester  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  twenty-six  herd  association;  will  pay 
$3.25  per  day.  Address  inquiry  to  R.  S.  ACK- 
IvRLY,  Crystal  Run,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  sisters,  friends,  or  mother  and 
daughter;  good  plain  cook,  chambermaid  and 
general  housework:  farm  residence,  with  city 
lonveniences.  E.  <!.  CURRY,  1(520  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414, 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein-l'riosiaii  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7790,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Experienced  farmer,  married.  April, 
1921,  salary  and  commission  basis;  148-acro 
hay  and  grain  farm;  new  buildings;  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.;  half  mile  from  market:  personal 
interview  necessary.  Address  It.  C.  GAMBHE, 
75  Broad  St.,  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — As  soon  as  possible,  a  married  man, 
with  small  or  no  family,  to  care  for  live  milk 
cows  and  small  flock  of  sheep;  must  understand 
both  cows  and  sheep  and  be  willing  to  board 
two  or  three  men;  to  a  good  man  who  can  fill 
this  position  we  will  furnish  house,  garden,  two 
quarts  milk  daily,  firewood  and  pay  good  wages; 
will  require  reference.  Address  J.  W.  11EY- 
WOOD,  Ellerslie  Farms,  Rhlnecliff,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  plain  cooking,  general 
housework;  good  salary;  near  New  York; 
modern  conditions;  permanent,  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7836,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Laundry  matron,  about.  35,  for  insti¬ 
tution;  salary  St."  per  mouth  ami  maintenance; 
if  married,  can  probably  place  husband:  no  chil¬ 
dren.  SFI’T.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  milk  three  cows;  state  age  and 
wages  expected.  S.  1'.  I’OFLTRY  FA  ISM,  Silver 
Hill,  Md.,  Station  H,  Washington,  D.  0. 


FARM  HAND,  good  milker,  expecting  to  do 
honest  day’s  work  and  be  permanent;  good  bed, 
bath,  board,  homelike  place;  six  miles  from 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  Co..  X.  Y. ;  Stifl 
month.  1-.  15.  WILSON.  62  Broadway,  New 
York. 


A  GOOD  opportunity  for  a  reliable  married 
farmer  to  take  charge  of  an  up-to-date  farm. 
Letters  N.  A.  VAN  SON.  105  Hudson  Street, 
New  York  City. 


ABOUT  December  15.  experienced  orchardist  for 
fruit  and  general  farm,  Niagara  County;  pre¬ 
ferably  agricultural  school  graduate;  wages 
according  to  experience  and  qualifications, 
plus  jtcrcentnge  net.  profits;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter,  including  references.  R.  A.  MIL¬ 
LAR,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Philadelphia,  1’a. 


WANTED — Single  man,  near  New  York,  on 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker;  general 
farm  work;  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
during  owner’s  absence;  state  wages  wanted. 
0.  1..  KAELIXGER,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Quiet  couple,  around  November  1; 

Protestant;  general  farm  experience;  must  be 
familiar  with  pruning  and  spraying  fruit:  farm 
manager  not  wanted;  wife  to  keep  house  and  get 
meals;  state  experience,  number  and  ages  of 
family,  and  salary  expected:  a  good  homo  for 
people  who  get  tip  early  and  work;  no  room  for 
idlers.  ADVERTISER  7862,  enre  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  competent  men  as  farm  bauds 
on  a  farm  near  New  York;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  875  tier  month,  with  board  and  laundry; 
advancement  if  services  satisfactory.  Address, 
stating  age  and  experience.  Assistant  Farmer, 
ADVERTISER  7863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  with  wife  to  help,  uu  general  purpose 
farm  having  small  modern  dairy,  purebred 
stock,  pigs,  poultry,  garden,  orchards,  horses, 
machinery,  motors,  etc.;  property  within  bor¬ 
ough  limits,  up-to-date  town,  good  school, 
churches,  etc.:  nearest  city,  Easton,  l’a.,  20 
miles  distant;  liberal  wages  and  5-room  house 
with  bath  and  electric  lights,  and  otlver  priv¬ 
ileges;  jtermanent  home  for  honest,  industrious, 
practical  workers;  call  arrange  for  interview  in 
New  York  or  on  the  property.  Answer  fully 
what  both  man  and  wire  cun  do,  wages  expect¬ 
ed,  nationality,  experience,  references;  if  any 
children,  state  ages,  boys  or  girls,  addressing 
MANAGER,  Taylor  Farm,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FARM  HAND— Single;  must  lie  experienced  and 
understand  care  of  stock;  -I  to  6  cows  to  milk; 
References  required;  farm  located  near  Groat 
Barrington,  Mass.;  wages  $55,  room  and  board. 
Apply  cither  in  person  or  by  letter  to  ROOM 
”16,  23  Reaver  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — At  once;  farmer;  single;  good  team¬ 
ster;  handy  with  tools;  understand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  care  of  stock ;  prefer  man  30  to  40 
years  old  who  lias  pep  aud  wants  steady  job  on 
up-to-date  place:  state  wages  aud  when  avail¬ 
able;  references  required.  WEDGEMEUE 
I  ARM,  Framingham,  Mass.;  R.  F.  D.  2. 


WANTED — Married  teamster  for  fruit 
Boston;  must  lie  experienced,  will! 
permanent,  job  for  right  man;  wage 
J' until ,  house  and  place  for  garde 
PEAUMAIN,  Framingham,  Mass. 


rin  near 
worker; 
$90  per 
J.  D. 


•  d'SKKEEPEU  wanted  on  small  farm  in  Now 
iork  State;  small  house;  no  milk  aud  butter 
0  care  for  aud  no  outdoor  work;  elderly  woman 
preferred;  no  children;  state  age.  nationality, 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7805,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Wanted — Man  and  wife:  no  children,  small 

country  place:  cottage  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  privileges;  plenty  of  wood;  man  to 
uo  general  work;  wife  to  help  in  house  when  re¬ 
quired;  state  wages  wanted,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience;  position  opeu  now.  D.  B.  DENNIS, 
Sufferu,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single. 

Plant;  must  be  capable 
»A1E  POULTRY  FARM 


on  one-man  commercial 
and  experienced.  OAK- 
,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


TWO  efficient  dry-hand  milkers  wanted  in  up-to- 
date  barn  making  milk  under  certified  condi¬ 
tions;  wages  $05  to  start,  with  a  guaranteed  in¬ 
crease  as  willingness  and  ability  is  proven. 
Address,  with  particulars,  DOSORIS  PARK. 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  experienced  and  capable 
of  handling  a  young  orchard  in  bearing  of  over 
15,000  trees.  Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to 
CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Clave  rack,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  competent 
milker  and  feeder,  for  dairy  farm  near  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .1.;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
wanted,  married  or  single.  Write  JOHN  VET¬ 
TER,  Morrison  Building,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  young  man  on  gen- 
■  Ml  farm  in  0  '•uectlcut;  good  wages  and 
home.  ADVERT! .  I  7880.  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


TRAINED  working  orchard  man;  about  1,300 
trees,  seven  years  old;  in  Maryland,  10  miles 
from  Washington,  on  electric  line;  house  with 
12  rooms,  two  baths,  running  water;  owner  will 
make  permanent  working  contract  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  right  man  to  secure  a  rare  chance  for 
winning  out.  Address,  giving  full  particulars, 
C.  M.  CAMPBELL,  333  Central  Park  West,  New 
York. 

TWO  capable  household  assistants  in  small 
suburban  home,  16  miles  N.  Y.  City;  electric 
washing,  ironing,  cleaning  machinery;  regular 
hours  off  duty;  good  salary  to  refined,  willing 
people.  CONKLIN.  7  Clover  Drive,  Great  Neck. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  to  work  on  farm;  $50  per 
month  and  board;  steady  job  all  Winter:  small 
dairy.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.; 
’l’lione  42-M. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  Advanced  Registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  offers  opportunity  to  learn 
by  visiting  best  herds  in  country;  requirements, 
honesty,  accuracy  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Babcock  test;  salary,  experienced  men  $3.00  per 
day  and  expenses;  state  experience  and  give 
reference.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  HUS¬ 
BANDRY,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WAITRESS  wanted  in  lady's  residence  on  es- 
tate  in  Delaware;  one  who  will  appreciate  a 
good  position  with  modern  facilities;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  JOHN  D.  MaeLKAY, 
Dalhousie  Estate,  Guyencouvt.  Del. 


WANTED — Single  man,  Protestant,  interested  in 
small  fruits;  duties  would  include  chores  and 
fire  tending;  best  accommodations:  $50  a  month. 
ADVERTISER  7895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  31,  single  assistant  herds¬ 
man;  good  dry  hand  milker  and  do  general 
work  in  dairy  and  cow  barns;  we  have  a  fine 
herd  of'  registered  Guernsey  cattle;  estate  located 
in  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  7891. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  teamster  to  d<>  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  farm;  good  wages  to  right  man; 
estate  le  a i oil  in  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  men  to  cut  cordwood: 
$3.00  cord.  DAWSON,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  on  farm  in  village;  steady 
position  and  good  home  for  willing  worker. 
ADVERTISER  7890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  for  farm  Work. 
WILLIAM  BROWN,  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  herdsman,  unmarried, 
for  steady  Job  with  mixed  herd  of  about  90 
bead  milkers  and  young  stock;  wages  880  a 
month  with  board;  must  bo  reliable,  no  bad 
habits  and  show  references  front  previous  em¬ 
ployers;  also  need  an  experienced  unmarried  farm 
teamster  of  good  liabits  and  ability.  Apple  to 
BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  without  children;  owner  of  a 
large  farm  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  his 
wife,  no  others  in  the  family,  require  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  woman  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  house; 
no  farm  help  nor  other  boarders  taken,  and  house 
is  modern  and  comparatively  small;  man  to  be 
generally  useful  outside;  both  to  live  in  owner’s 
house,  living  quarters  consisting  of  two  rooms 
and  bath;  good  wages  and  permanent  position  to 
the  right  iieople:  highest  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  78S6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  BREEDER  of1  purebred  Holsteius  now  has  a 
position  open  for  a  practical  farmer,  married, 
on  a  large  farm  in  Western  Massachusetts;  this 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man, 
as,  in  addition  to  wages  and  the  usual  perqui¬ 
sites,  there  is  a  chance  for  advancement  aud  a 
share  in  the  profits;  absolute  houestv  and  re¬ 
liability  and  fondness  and  patience  with  animals 
required:  modern  house,  equipped  with  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  bathroom;  milk,  pota¬ 
toes.  firewood,  etc.,  supplied;  wages  $65.00  per 
mouth  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRYMAN  farmer;  married:  experienced  in 
all  branches.  Address  WM.  TKIMFE  216 
North  Rroad  St.,  FeekskUi,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  married;  no  children;  experi¬ 
enced;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7706,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  its  manager  commercial  or- 
chard;  experienced  in  cultivation  aud  market¬ 
ing:  on  salary  and  commission  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7816,  euro  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  for  Winter,  in  South,  by  two 
young  men:  one  unable  to  do  heavy  Work; 
other  strong  and  husky;  open  for  work  Dec.  6; 
can  give  reference  from  present  employer.  Vd- 
dress  L50X  257,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


SI  PERIN  PENDENT — Bernard  M.  liurueh,  hav¬ 
ing  sold  his  country  estate,  his  superintendent, 
W ni.  II.  Mackenzie,  is  at  liberty  to  assume  new 
duties  on  or  after  Dec.  1:  lie  is  absolutely  reli¬ 
able,  with  a  thorough  understanding  of*  all  work 
connected  with  a  large  country  estate,  including 

the  . . ding  of  Jersey  cattle.  Address  W.  H. 

M.,  Baruch'  Estate,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 


Yol  NG  man,  single,  wants  position,  as  assistant 
gardener  on  private  estate;  best  references; 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  78-14,  car*’  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  foreman  of 
farm  or  estate;  15  years’  experience  as  fore¬ 
man;  42  years  old;  married;  American;  large 
place  run  by  company  preferred.  J.  WRIGHT, 
Iiilo  Farm.  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 


IlEltDSMA  N-DA 1  ItYMA N — Married,  desires  posi- 
tion  on  first-class  estate,  Guernseys  preferred; 
good  butter-maker;  calf  raiser;  15  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Children  or  invalids  to  care  for  iu 
pleasant  private  family.  ADVERTISER  7800, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOTJNG  man,  experienced,  desires  position  as 
physical  director  or  general  oversight  of  Ixiys 
at  school  or  institution.  ADVERTISER  "SOI, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN— 24  years  old;  two- 
year  agricultural  course;  experienced  all 
branches  dairying,  A.  R.  0.  work,  etc;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7868,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  first-class  shepherd. 
ADVERTISER  7867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Reliable  widow  with  girl 
would  take  charge  farmhouse,  board  help; 
particulars;  wages.  ADVERTISER  7864,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  life  experience,  age  45, 
married,  American,  wishes  position  as  working 
manager;  best  of  references,  ADVERTISER 
7872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  3-year-old  child,  wants  position 
at  genornl  housework  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  MAN  wants  work;  any  kind  of  work; 

the  highest  dollar  gets  me;  have  a  boy,  16, 
who  can  help  when  lie  is  not  going  to  school. 
ADVERTISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Dane,  married,  4  children, 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  expert  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  crops,  the  care  of  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  last  place  7  years;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  not  less  than  8100,  house  aud  privileges, 
considered.  R.  S.,  New  Market,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  woman,  with  son.  17,  wants  house¬ 
keeping  on  small  farm;  some  improvements, 
good  living  conditions  desired,  near  town  or  vil¬ 
lage,  for  small  family  men;  particulars  desired. 
MRS.  L.  MANNING,  Delansou,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  22  years  old,  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent.  would  like  position  on  first-class  place; 
available  Nov.  .">;  understand  milk  machines  and 
first-class  stock:  please  state  terms,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7878,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRY  MAN.  single,  desires  position;  exper¬ 
ienced  witli  ail  branches  of  the  business;  re¬ 
liable,  faithful  worker:  good  reference;  please 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7885.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  and  butter-maker  de¬ 
sires  position  as  such  on  farm  or  dairy  con¬ 
cern;  best  references;  can  operate  any  common 
machine  and  perform  Babcock  test.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  housekeeper  for  respect¬ 
able  American  widower,  middle-aged,  with 
good  home,  who  would  appreciate  honesty  and 
capability;  reference.  Address  BOX  38,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  Mass. 


FARMER-MECHANIC — Man  wishes  position  on 
large  farm  to  operate  aud  keep  repaired  truck, 
tractor  and  farm  machinery:  married;  two  chil¬ 
dren;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  JOS. 
W.  MING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


l’OULTRYMAN.  single,  eight  years’  practical 
experience,  capable  and  conscientious  worker, 
desires  itositioii  with  commercial  or  private 
plant ;  can  handle  any  size  plant.  ROOM  "98. 
45  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


I'OUI.TRYMAN.  single,  open  for  change:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  Winter  producing: 
can  manage  plant  successfully.  ADVERTISER 
7884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  four  children,  want  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  just  arrived  from  Switzerland; 
speak  German  and  French.  LOUIS  VILLENIN, 
242  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  a  farm  hand  or  in  cow 
barn:  married;  no  children;  willing  worker. 
Care  P.  O.  BOX  83,  Baruegat,  X.  J. 


POULTRYMAX.  married,  Cornell  trained  and 
with  practical  experience,  wishes  position  on 
up-to-date  poultry  farm;  reference.  LOUIS 
BELL,  150  Rochester  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  married  man  desires  better  posi¬ 
tion;  thoroughly  reliable;  understand  farming 
in  all  branches;  practical  and  theoretical;  good 
stockman,  horseman,  operator  farm  machinery, 
milking  machines,  etc.:  place  desired  where  good 
work  is  appreciated,  good  pay  can  he  earned  and 
advancement  possible;  state  particulars;  only 
those  that  keep  their  word  need  answer.  JOHN 
ROMER,  Warwick.  X.  Y. 


FARMER,  37,  married,  thoroughly  experienced 
dairy  aud  stock  farm,  capable  to  take  full 
charge  of  large  place,  wants  position,  or  will 
rent  farm  with  stock  aud  tools  or  shares.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7S89,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


l’OULTUYMAX.  single,  26,  practical,  experi¬ 
enced,  commercial  egg  production,  breeding, 
rearing  White  Leghorns  on  large  scale,  aud  with 
operation  and  care  "f  modern  poultry  equipment: 
capable,  efficient  management  and  development 
large  or  small  plant:  good  references  as  to 
character  and  ability;  Cornell  training;  open  for 
engagement;  salary  or  share  basis.  Address, 
with  full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  7893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  desires  to  work  or  rent 
on  shares  a  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  might 
accept  a  positiou  as  working  foreman  on  such  a 
farm.  ADVERTISER  7894,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  couple  (hustler)  as  partner 
to  run  a  high-class  rest  farm  iu  New  Jorsev; 
l>ig  possibilities.  SUTHERLAND,  1720  Wood¬ 
bine  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  farm  to  let  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer  and  orchard¬ 
ist,  with  three  grown  sous,  would  operate  on 
shares  large,  fertile  stock  aud  equipped  general 
farm;  or  would  accept  positiou  as  manager  or 
superintendent  on  salary  and  commission  basis; 
personal  references.  ADVERTISER  7738.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  HOTEL  aud  farm  for  sale  iu  popular 
resort  on  the  shore  of  a  lake;  house  accommo¬ 
dates  60  guests;  fully  furnished;  modern,  with 
running  water,  acetylene  gas  lights,  etc.;  farm 
consists  of  about  100  acres,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  with  machinery:  good  money-making 
business.  AD\  KET1SKE  7792,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  "OR  SALE — A  farm  of  about  130  acres;  15  acres 
in  valuable  timber  and  pasture;  balance  under 
cultivation:  located  7  miles  from  Oswego,  X.  Y., 
3  miles  from  Fulton.  X.  Y.,  u.  mile  to  trolley 
station  and  State  road:  bus  a  9-rootn  house, 
large  horse  barn,  cow  barn  with  26  stanchions, 
two  box  stalls;  storage  sheds,  milk  house,  hog, 
chicken  aud  ice  house:  barns  have  concrete  floors, 
running  water,  drinking  basins;  milking  machine, 
Delco  electric  lights:  largo  silo:  all  buildings  and 
fences  in  perfert  repair;  price  $11,000.  Apply 
to  H.  C.  ROBBINS,  R.  D.  9,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 207  acres  farming  and  grazing  land; 

ideal  location;  buildings  first-class.  Z.  G. 
MORGAN,  Green  Springs,  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va. 


SUPERB  Washington  County  (N.  Y.)  home  and 
farm,  S6  acres,  with  dairy  stock  and  tools; 
$6,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES  in  fine  locality;  good  land;  fine  or¬ 
chards;  well  stocked  with  implements  and 
crops;  no  agents;  good  buildings,  all  included; 
$90  per  acre,  ADVERTISER  7803,  .are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  plant,  7  to  10  acres,  capacity 
800  to  1,200  hens;  good  house  or  bungalow;  no 
agents  considered.  ADVERTISER  7820.  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 


320  LEVEL,  irrigated  grain,  potato  land;  well 
improved;  Colorado;  value  $32,000;  exchange 
for  Eastern  dairy  farm.  E.  C.  HARPER,  Del 
Norte,  Col. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 18  acres,  ’4  mile  from  town; 

6-room  liou.se,  nice  stable,  wagon  house,  barn, 
large  chicken  house,  cow  stable;  ail  kinds  of 
fruit  trees;  close  to  school  and  church,  on  the 
railroad,  Vj  mile  from  State  highway;  price, 
$2,500;  $1,000  down:  balance  can  stay  on  the 
place;  also  nice  0-rootn  house,  2*4  acres  land, 
next  to  the  18-acre  farm;  all  new  buildings; 
price  $1,000;  $500  down;  balance  can  stay  on 
the  place;  these  two  places  will  say  the  buildings 
cost  more  to  build  than  we  are  asking  for  the 
places.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY — To  close  an  estate,  a  240- 
aere  going  stock  farm  in  Ontario  County.  N. 
Y. ;  has  always  been  run  as  a  stock  farm  and  is 
fully  stocked  with  choice  registered  Holsteins  and 
Pereherons;  t lie  land  is  fertile;  buildings  mod¬ 
ern  and  ample,  and  finely  located  near  markets 
and  schools;  competent  superintendent  and  help 
are  now  on  the  place.  Inquire  of  GEO.  D.  HAM¬ 
LIN,  1259  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  No  agents. 


WANT  small  farm,  near  New  York  City;  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  7830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  up  the  lest  farm  bargains  in 
Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. ;  fully  equipped  river 
farm;  100  head:  modern  equipment;  write  for 
particulars.  CHARLES  PETERS,  Castle  Creek. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Small  Long  Island  farm  of  six 
acres;  seven-room  house,  barn,  etc.;  excellent 
for  truck,  small  fruit  or  chickens;  two  hundred 
peach  trees:  twenty  miles  from  New  York  City 
limits;  market  for  everything  right  at  home; 
price  and  terms  on  request.  F.  C.  ROSENTHAL, 
Box  281.  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  130  acres;  good  buildings; 

level  tillage;  harvested  crops;  team,  cows, 
swine,  poultry,  wagons,  farm  implements,  tools, 
etc.:  all  for  $2,S00;  timber  and  wood  alone  will 
more  than  pay  for  place.  H.  F.  WEATHER- 
HEAD,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALK — Farm  of  56  acres,  located  about  2 '4 
miles  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  includes  10 
cows,  2  horses,  farm  machinery;  also  hay  and 
grain;  house  of  11  rooms;  telephone,  steam  heat, 
running  water  in  both  house  and  barn;  bath; 
buildings  in  first-class  condition;  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  can  be  sold  at  10c  per  qt.  at  door,  whole¬ 
sale:  price  $29,009.  Including  everything.  Ad¬ 
dress  O.  BOX  322.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — House,  suitable  as  tea  room,  on 
main  State  road  to  Albany,  either  side  Hud¬ 
son  River,  or  Boston  road;  steam  heat,  elec- 
trieity:  It  rooms;  2  acres;  state  particulars; 
must  l.c  excellent  condition.  ADVERTISER 
7870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 33  acres;  good  7-room  house; 

2  cellars;  2  cows;  large  barn;  13  tons  hay; 
large  chicken  house  and  lay  house:  40  chickens; 
350-egg  incubator;  2<K)  bearing  fruit  trees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


165  ACRES:  highly  suitable  for  stock  farming; 

1  mile  from  school,  high  school,  stores,  church 
and  macadam  highway;  good  house;  barn  90x36 
wit lv  basement;  29  acres  of  Alfalfa  seeding,  with 
29  acres  of  Timothy  and  other  grasses:  115  acres 
tillable;  balance  pasture,  with  springs  and  wood¬ 
land:  rolling  land  with  gravel  loam  soil;  price 
$11,900;  cash  85.000;  balance  easy  terms;  pos¬ 
session  after  Nov.  1.  1920.  BEN  HAM  &  Me- 
CLCRE,  Edgewater  Farms,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


GREENE  CO.,  N.  Y.,  300-acre  stock  farm,  com¬ 
plete,  for  sale;  3.900  apple  trees,  1.500  peach, 
all  bearing;  2,500  barrels  apples  tit  is  year;  for 
sale  epeap;  near  Coruwallville.  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 
Address  lilt.  EDWIN  BETTS.  48-_’  Broad  St.. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y..  one  hour  from  city  by 
auto.  Inquire  of  O.  G.  BRIAN.  Dykentans.  N.  Y. 
X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm  <m  car  line; 

all  conveniences:  house  and  buildings;  stoek 
and  tools:  don’t  answer  unless  you  are  ready  to 
buy  at  it  bnrgalu  price.  BOX  239,  R.  3.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  and  poultry  farm.  59  to  70 
acres,  in  New  Jersey,  with  stock  and  machin¬ 
ery;  must  lx-  a  bargain;  state  full  particulars, 
price  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  7S66,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  houses  and  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  Candee  incubator,  suitable  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  poultry  business  up  to  the  capacity 
of  800  heus;  acreage,  small  apartment,  fine 
spring  water.  Write  MRS.  A.  I.  BUTTER¬ 
FIELD,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  under  20  acres,  adaptable  to 
poultry;  small  house;  located  iu  Northern  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Southern  New  York;  state  exact  location, 
lay  of  land,  size  and  condition  of  buildings,  wa¬ 
ter  supply,  distance  to  transportation,  price  aud 
terms:  quick  deal  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7874. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  Valley  farm  (30  acres) 
on  State  road,  2  miles  from  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  near  Amherst,  Mt.  Holy¬ 
oke  and  Smith  Colleges;  good  buildings,  on 
trolley  liue,  telephone  aud  electric  lights;  land 
will  grow  hay,  corn,  tobacco  and  onions;  in 
barn  35  tons  of  hay,  farming  tools,  pair  horses, 
registered  Duroe  Jersey  hogs,  herd  high-grade 
Holsteins:  milk  10c  quart  at  door  year  round: 
price  $8,900.  ADVERTISER  7875,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. — 68  acres;  no  house;  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $3,000,  half  cash.  Write  H. 
U.  HENRY,  R.  4,  Shaw  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 


10  ACHES,  house  and  grist  mill:  sell  or  ex¬ 
change.  KAYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  about  6  or  8  acres,  suitable 
for  fruit  aud  chickens,  and  good  size  house, 
about  one  hour  out  of  New  York  Citv;  send  all 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  -  i 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers*\ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1685.) 


What  the  Red  Ball  Stands  For 


Satisfying  fit. 


Real  comfort  for  your  feet. 

More  Days  Wear  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  day’s  wear. 

These  are  the  things  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark  stands  for — these  are  the 
reasons  why  ten  million  people  wear 
“Ball- Band”  Rubber  Footwear. 

Look  for  this  Red  Ball  when  you 
buy  Rubber  Boots,  Arctics,  or  Light- 
Weight  Rubbers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear.”  It 
will  show  you  many  of  the  different 
styles  of  Rubber  and  Woolen  Foot¬ 
wear  which  we  manufacture. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  IndL 

“  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  ’* 
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Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 
333  W.  30th  St.#  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


A  Pair  of  Well  Bred  Percherons 


— Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Robert# 
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FOR.  THE 


Electric  light  wherever  wanted. 

Power  for  belt  driven  machinery. 

Current  for  modern  electrical 
and  motor  driven  appliances. 

ALL  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

ENGINE:  3"  bore;  4i"  stroke;  1150 
R.P.M.;  4  cycle;  power  pulley  4" 
in  diameter  by  4"  face;  water-cooled, 
using  less  than  2  gallons  of  water; 
forced  air  circulation  from  totally 
enclosed  fly  wheel  fan. 

SWITCHBOARD  contains  voltmeter, 
ammeter,  rheostat,  starting  switch, 
and  knife  switch  with  fuses  for 
lighting  load. 

IGNITION:  32  volt  coil  with  special 
auxiliary  tap. 

GENERATOR :  Shunt  wound,  ball 

bearing,  acts  as  a  motor  for  cranking 
engine  when  starting. 

BATTERIES  :  Three  sizes.  Sealed 
glass  jar  batteries.  Floor  space  re¬ 
quired  for  mounting  plant,  19//x32//. 


ALITSCHER  LITE  Plant  will  modernize  your  farm. 

It  will  give  you  light  plus  power  at  small  cost. 
Gives  you  city  comforts,  lightens  woman’s  work,  and 
reduces  cost  of  labor. 


he  LITSCHER  LITE  is  designed  for  farm  use.  It  is  easily  installed, 
ins  on  a  small  amount  of  kerosene  (or  gasoline)  oil  and  water,  requires 
ery  little  attention  and  no  mechanical  knowledge  to  operate,  Strongly 
uilt  and  quiet  running.  Absolutely  safe.  Occupies  small  floor  space, 
efficient  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Simple,  Sturdy  and  Reliable More  Power  to  It” 

iverything  has  been  done  to  make  the  LITSCHER  LITE  as  simple  as 
ossible.  It  is  equipped  with  a  power  pulley  on  the  crank  shaft 
f  the  engine.  This  principle  of  design  is  fundamentally  correct.  1 
ngine —  source  of  power  —  is  in  the  center.  The  power  pulley  and  the 
enerator  are  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  engine  crank  shaft. 

Jse  the  power  pulley  for  your  daily  chores,  such  as  pumping,  grinding, 
eparating,  churning,  food  chopping,  etc.,  and  the  excess  power  of  the 
JTSCHER  LITE  plant  will  keep  the  batteries  fully  charged. 

'housands  in  use.  Investigate  the  LITSCHER  LITE  plant.  X°u  f*1' 
ot  help  but  realize  the  need  of  this  labor-saving,  .comfort-giving  plant 
n  your  farm.  See  one  in  operation  and  be  convinced. 

Torritnrv  Ooen  for  Dealers 


C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Distributor 

329  Oneida  Street  Syracuse,  New  York 


Factory:  Litscher  Lite  Corporation ,  Grand  Rapids ,  Mich . 
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The  Indispensable  Draft  Horse 


HOK.SE  AND  TRACTOR.— The  draft  horse  is 
indispensable  to  the  Amoricjin  farm.  No  one 
c;in  intelligently  deny  this  assertion.  While  it  is 
One  that  a  vast  amount  of  farm  and  road  work  on 
,,ur  farms  and  highways  previously  done  by  horses 
p  now  accomplished  by  farm  motors  and  tractors, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  fact  that 
4, ne  is  to  relieve  or  replace  the  other.  The  farmer 
who  works  a  restricted  area  of  land  has  no  use  for 
the  tractor:  while  the  farmer  who  tills  large  areas 
of  land  cannot  get  along  without  horses,  even  though 
tractors  are  relied  upon  to  do  a  great,  deal  of  his 
farm  and  belt  work.  It  is  claimed  that  when  the 
tractor  is  not  in  operation  if  is  not  accumulating 
any  expense  for  maintenance.  This  assertion,  while 
true,  does  not  include  all  the  facts.  The  cost  of 
upkeep  and  repairs  and  renewals  for  Alio  average 
tractor  is  almost  prohibitive.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  breakdowns  happen  during  the  busy  season  of 
the  year,  and  (lie  farmer  is  greatly  delayed  in  get¬ 
ting  his  ground  prepared  and  Ids  crops  planted. 

A  PLACE  FOR  BOTH. — However,  we  have  no 
desire  to  quarrel  with  either  the  tractor  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  farmer  who  can  use  tractors  advantage- 


that  by  utilizing  the  meadows  and  pastures  on  such 
areas  they  can  be  completely  reclaimed. 

INCREASING  FERTILITY.— One  of  the  first 
steps  necessary  to  reclaim  and  make  of  such  farms, 
actual  producing  areas  is  to  apply  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and,  for  stockmen,  to  introduce  more 
farm  animals.  The  intensive  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer  and  green  manure  crops  has  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  live  stock  that  is 
maintained  by  the  Eastern  farmers,  simply  because 
the  farmer  believed  that  he  could  maintain  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  by  this  practice,  and  that  he  could 
get  along  without  barnyard,  manure.  The  practi¬ 
cability  of  tills  procedure  is  best  determined  by 
interviewing  the  most  successful  farmers  in  each 
section,  and  determining  their  methods  and  farm 
practices.  Commercial  fertilization  has  reached  im¬ 
mense  proportion's,  but  one  is  not  able  to  establish 
lasting  benefits  by  utilizing  these  by-products  exclu¬ 
sive  of  barnyard  manure.  They  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  application  of  barnyard  manure  at 
least  once  in  two  years,  and  where  this  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  tlie  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  increased 
crop  production  is  recorded.  Tt  is  needless  to  add 


unprofitable  to  depend  exclusively  upon  the  dairy 
cow  for  profit.  The  interest  in  horse-breeding  that 
is  being  manifested  throughout,  the  Eastern  district 
is  distinctly  encouraging.  Men  of  wealth  who 
patriotically  disposed  of  their  Thoroughbreds  and 
race  horses  during  the  period  of  the  war  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  draff  breeds,  notably 
the  Perch e rons  and  Clydesdales,  realizing  that  it  is 
weight  with  quality  that  brings  the  price  that  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  feed  the  animals  will  eat. 
This  decision  evidences  tlie\  determination  of  the 
influential  men  to  make  of  the  East  a  farming  and 
breeding  section  where  modern  methods  of  crop  and 
live  stock  production  are  to  he  practiced. 

BEEF  CATTLE— While  it  is  true  that  the  dairy 
cow  is  working  West,  if  is  equally  true  that  beef 
cattle  are  coming  East,  and  the  factors  that  are  at 
work  causing  this  determination  are  such  as  will 
result  in  making  more  of  our  farms  productive,  and 
making  more  of  our  land-owners  real  farmers.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  Eastern  farmer,  who  has  the  best 
market  in  the  world  almost  touching  his  fields,  can 
safely  branch  out  in  the  feeding  and  breeding  indus¬ 
try,  sure  that  his  products  will  be  in  constant  de- 


.1  Well  Cared  For  and  Profitable.  Dairy  Herd.  Fig.  5/fS 


ously.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  both  the  draft  horse  and  the 
farm  tractor,  and  we  are  quite  as  anxious  for  the 
nicehauics  to  make  the  tractors  fool-proof  as  we  are 
t<  have  the  breeder  of  draft  horses  bring  about  im¬ 
provements  that  will  increase  their  usefulness  as 
'veil  as  their  market  value.  During  the  war  horse- 
breeding  operations  practically  ceased  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Apparently  there  was  no  outlet  for  surplus 
animals,  and  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
markets  and  exchange,  the  farmers  had  no  incentive 
to  go  on  with  their  horse-breeding  operations.  If 
"e  read  aright  the  signs  it  would  appear  that  im¬ 
portations  will  soon  assume  normal  conditions,  and 
the  farmers  will  again  take  to  the  production  of  the 
draft  horse. 

HORSE-BREEDING  IN  THE  EAST.— While  if  is 
tine  that  the  hulk  of  our  draft  horses  are  produced 
in  the  Middle  West,  nevertheless  farmers  in  the  East 
arc  beginning  to  realize  the  economy  of  producing 
lr>th  live  stock  and  farm  products  in  this  section  of 
l!lt'  country,  owing  to  flit*  fact  that  excellent  markets 
art'  available  throughout  the  Eastern  district.  In¬ 
tense  interest  now  centers  around  farms  that  have 
formerly  been  closed  or  abandoned,  and  it  is  hoped 


that  the  most  progressive  farmers  are  stockmen. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STOCK-RAISING.— Land 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  live  stock  is  avail- 
aide  throughout  the  Eastern  district  at  figures  su r- 
prisingly  low  when  comparison  is  made  with  land 
values  and  exchange  prices  on  corn  licit  farms.  The 
level  tillable  lands  that  may  be  found  throughout 
this  Eastern  district  will  grow  abundantly  all  grains 
necessary  for  feeding  farm  animals,  while  the  up¬ 
land  is  particularly  adapted  for  pasturing  purposes, 
lit  addition  to  the  availability  of  suitable  areas  for 
live  stock  farming  there  exist  in  every  district 
throughout  flu'  East  market  centers  that  demand 
meat  and  milk  products  of  the  choicest  kind  at 
prices  far  above  those  obtained  in  the  West.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  native-bred  draft  horses  to  bring 
from  $5o  to  $100  per  head  more  than  animals  of 
equal  age  and  conformation  that  are  brought  in  from 
the  West.  Furthermore,  our  meat  cutters  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  it  is  economy  on  their  part 
to  purchase  locally  on  the  hoof  the  most  promising 
specimens  of  animals  available.  Labor  problems, 
coupled  with  the  strict  and  in  many  cases  imprac¬ 
tical  requirements  of  local  boards  of  health  or  sani¬ 
tary  commissions  make  it  not  only  unpleasant  but 


maud,  and  that  he  need  not  rely  on  the  Middle  West 
for  his  work  horses  and  flesh-making  animals. 
Home-grown  products  are  the  most  economical,  and 
are  more  profitable  to  sell. 

THE  ONLY  FARMERS’  HORSE.— While  we  can¬ 
not  expect  horse-breeding  to  assume  proportions 
comparable  to  that  prevailing  throughout  the  corn 
belt,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  draft  horses  of  the 
particular  strain  possessing  weight  with  quality, 
even  though  they  are  produced  in  the  East,  will  sell 
when  they  are  four,  five  and  six  years  old,  and  bring 
considerably  more  money  than  their  feed  and  labor 
costs.  It  is  easier  to  get  pounds  of  flesh  than  seconds 
of  speed,  and  the  draft  horse  is  the  only  horse  that 
the  farmer  has  any  right  in  undertaking  to  produce. 
We  hold  that  farming  conditions  and  practices 
throughout  the  East  are  not  vastly  different  from 
those  that  prevailed  in  England  25  or  50  years  ago, 
and  feel  satisfied  that  the  next  generation  will  see 
the  East  coming  to  itself  in  the  way  of  producing 
not  only  draft  horses,  but  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  Someone  has  said  that  it  is  brains  and  not 
bricks  that  make  a  college  famous,  and  we  will  add 
that  it  is  markets  and  not  mere  acres  that  spell 
success  in  live  stock  farming.  r.  c.  M. 
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The  Slump  in  Farm  Product  Prices 

ITTING  TIIE  PRODUCER.  —  Every  brick 
thrown  at  the  profiteer  lias  hit  the  producer, 
and  hit  him  hard.  The  cost  of  growing  the  1920  crop 
and  feeding  the  animals  for  sale  warrants  prices 
higher  than  ever  paid,  hut  they  have  fallen  scandal¬ 
ously.  Wheat  and  fat  stock  should  he  50  per  cent 
higher,  corn  and  cotton  100  per  cent,  and  wool  more 
than  200  per  cent  above  what  they  are.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing  needed  by  farmers,  except  sugar  and 
automobiles,  are  higher  than  they  ever  were.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  claims  about  falling  prices,  but  they 
apply  only  to  food  raw  materials.  Merchants  have 
“20  per  cent  off'’  in  their  windows,  but  that  means 
nothing.  They  always  have  that. 

LESSENED  BUYING.— The  landowners  got  the 
bricks  in  their  necks  and  the  profiteers  are  already 
finding  how  they  feel  over  it.  They  have  stopped 
buying.  Most  of  them  were  buying  new  machines 
or  trading  for  old  ones,  but  the  old  ones  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  now.  Wool,  hog,  wheat  and  corn  money  will 
buy  nothing  but  actual  necessities  now.  Buying  has 
suspended.  Mail  order  houses,  whose  dealings  are 
largely  with  farmers,  are  an  index.  Their  sales  fell 
off  ‘50  per  cent  during  last  month,  while  "all  wool” 
clothiers  canceled  Fall  orders  and  are  not  thinking 
of  Spring  orders,  always  given  at  this  season.  Their 
stocks  are  very  limited,  and  they  have  too  much. 

BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS.— When  labor  is 
touched  the  members  bunch,  but  as  yet  farmers  do 
not  move  in  a  body.  They  move  individually  to 
some  purpose,  and  have  moved  the  wrong  way  for 
business.  They  see  the  bottom  out  for  themselves, 
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ing  here,  and  the  wool  manufacturers  and  dealers 
trying  to  draw  their  wool  supply  from  the  antipodes 
to  teach  us  a  lesson.  Why.  an  importer  brought  in  a 
hunch  of  goose  feathers  lately,  and  they  taxed  him 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  gave  protection  on  geese 
while  letting  wool  and  shoddy  in  free.  Junkmen  can 
ship  in  all  the  rags  they  desire  to  compete  with  our 
good  wool,  while  the  shoddy  manufacturer  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  tariff  against  foreign  shoddy  textiles. 
Any  government  that  protects  geese  while  the  sheep 
industry  is  so  backward,  and  while  good  wool  is 
without  a  market,  surely  needs  adjustment. 

WIDESPREAD  I NJUST  ICE.— The  government 
and  grain  men  show  large  crops  of  everything.  They 
were  grown  at  an  awful  outlay  of  bone  labor  and 
cash.  Wages,  fertilizers,  machinery,  repairs  and 
supplies  cost  double  their  real  worth,  hut  the  end 
appeared  to  justify  the  risk,  and  now  the  producers 
will  realize  about  half  on  the  amount  they  can  save. 
Corn  cutting  was  25c  for  100  hill  shocks  that  will  fall 
down,  and  husking  Avill  he  about  that  amount,  so 
not  much  will  lie  paid.  The  writer  has  husked  at  .‘lc 
when  corn  was  higher  than  now,  has  cut  corn  for  5c 
that  stood  up,  has  sheared  sheet)  at  6c  when  the  wool 
sold  at  $1.  This  distressed  wool  packed  up  all  over 
the  country  cost  25c  a  head  for  shearing.  Sugar  is 
lie  and  candy  high  as  when  it  was  .“,<><•  and  threat¬ 
ened  45c.  The  present  worth  of  the  wool  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  wear  is  about  $3, 
and  he  would  he  soaked  over  $100  if  he  bought  it. 

THE  FARMER'S  FUTURE. — I  am  warranted  in 
being  earnest  in  this  matter  AH  should  realize  con¬ 
ditions  so  they  can  be  adjusted.  A  great  many  peo- 


Xovoiuber  it,  peju 

piped  to  it,  as  indicated  in  (tie  sketch,  Fig.  549.  Tiiis 
has  the  effect  of  moving  the  spring  up  to  the  rani 
The  pipe  leading  from  the  spring  to  the  standpipe 
may  be  of  tile  or  an  open  trough  if  preferred,  but 
the  drive  pipe  leading  from  the  barrel  to  the  ram 
should  he  of  iron  pipe  to  withstand  the  stresses 
brought  about,  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  water 
at  the  instant  of  the  ramming  stroke. 

INSTALLATION. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  the  drive  pipe  must  lie  tight,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air.  with  its  cushioning  effect,  and  as 
straight  as  possible,  to  permit  the  hammer-like  blows 
of  its  contained  column  of  water  being  delivered 
with  the  greatest  effect  at  the  ram.  For  the  same 
reason  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  so  locat¬ 
ed  as  always  to  be  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
A  screen  of  ample  size  is  used  to  prevent  the  en- 
f ranee  of  trash.  Valves  should  be  placed  in  the  pip¬ 
ing  to  permit,  repairs  and  adjustment  to  the  ram 
when  necessary.  These  valves,  especially  if  used  in 
the  drain  pipe,  should  he  of  the  gate  type,  to  permit 
a  free  opening  and  an  unobstructed  flow  of  water. 
Where  conditions  permit,  the  best  location  of  a  ram 
is  in  a  vault.  It  should  be  placed  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  well  above  the  waste  water  level,  and  a  good 
drain  provided  to  carry  this  waste  water  away. 

A  GRAVITY  TANK. — In  connection  with  a  ram  a 
small  gravity  tank  can  be  installed  in  the  house  and 
the  overflow  piped  from  this  to  supply  the  barns  and 
outdoor  watering  places.  As  the  ram  pumps  day  and 
night  a  supply  of  fresh  water  is  always  available  in 
the  house  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  tank, 
which  need  hold  only  a  barrel  or  so.  a  large  tank  do- 


awl  are  influenced  by  inflamed  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  the  cause.  It  seems 
that  business  and  politics  consider 
farmers  a  set  of  chumps:  that  whether 
they  are  paid  or  not  they  will  work 
day  and  night  to  grow  food  for  others 
ti*  make  money  with  and  live  on;  that 
they  will  do  this  and  spend  the  usual 
amount  of  money  if  they  must  borrow 
it  for  that  purpose.  The  Government 
takes  them  for  chumps  also.  It  set 
and  held  down  their  wheat  and  wool 
when  everything  soared,-  and  now,  be¬ 
sides  granting  higher  freight  on  bulky 
foodstuffs,  its  efforts  are  directed  prin¬ 
cipally  toward  lowering  them  still  further.  15ns-  people  are  going  to  be  hit  awful  hard 


fresh  water  because  of  the  quantity 
held  in  storage.  r.  h.  s. 


iness  and  politics  are  insane  enough  to  think  they 
can  put  anything  over  on  farmers,  and  they  will 
work  day  and  night,  Summer  and  Winter,  under  any 
conditions. 

NEXT  YEAR’S  CORN  CROl’.— Perhaps  farmers 
are  equal  to  other  classes.  At  any  rate  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  grain  dealers  will  not  he  exploiting  a 
3,000,000,0000-bushel  corn  yield  a  year  hence.  The 
plans  for  this  three  billion  were  made  when  corn 
was  worth  $2  a  bushel  and  hogs  over  20c.  They  fig¬ 
ured  on  -$6,000,000,000  for  this  corn  crop,  and  are 
not  figuring  on  next  year’s  any.  They  will  simply 
grow  some  corn.  Also,  the  returns  when  this  corn  is 
husked  will  not  be  two  billions.  At  the  price  of 
labor  they  will  save  what  they  can  and  not  have 
elated  spirits  to  speed  up  while  doing  it.  With  the 
cost  of  coal  and.  no  wood  cutters  a  large  amount  of 
it  will  he  jerked  to  make  heat  and  smoke  instead  of 
pork  and  pancakes. 

FALLING  PRICES. — -This  disturbance  of  corn 
will  hit  all  other  food  products,  and  somebody  will 
get  hurt.  The  statistics  will  be  revised  and  (lie  con¬ 
sumer  will  he  surprised  where  all  the  glut  of  food  g«>t 
to.  Bacon  and  things  will  be  higher  than  now.  Just, 
study  a  minute  on  bacon  at  60c  per  lb.,  or  50c  for 
three  ounces  in  a  restaurant,  and  corn  less  than  2c 
per  lb.  This  drop  on  farm  products  wilL  be  far- 
reaching.  If  it  were  not  that  merchants  had  made 
enormous  profits,  and  are  still  making  them  on 
smaller  sales,  they  would  he  falling  like  Autumn 
leaves  are  dropping.  A  lot  of  them  made  fortunes 
in  the  past  years,  and  can  afford  to  retire,  but  there 
wore  335  failures  in  the  past  two  weeks  against  190 
for  the  same  two  last  year. 

COMMERCIAL  MORALITY.  —  A  well-known 
hanker  remarked:  "1  have  never  known  commercial 
morality  to  be  so  low  as  it  is  today.”  Many  moved 
up  by  that  immorality  to  a  place  where  they  can 
tide  over  difficulties.  A  wholesale  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer  said:  “The  retailers  have  made  more  money 
in  two  years  than  many  expected  to  make  in  a  life¬ 
time,”  but  this  is  a  period  of  suspended  buying  in 
clothes  and  everything.  The  writer  dropped  in 
where  he  bought  a  pair  of  low  shoes  at  $3.50  two 
years  ago  to  replace  them.  The  price  named  was 
$8.50,  and  the  advice  was,  “You  can  keep  them  ;  I  will 
go  barefooted  first.”  Farmers  are  not  saying  much, 
hut  they  know  conditions,  and  see  the  government 
winking  at  millions  of  frozen  sheep  carcasses  coin- 


shortly,  and  it 
will  hurt  worse  than  the  bricks  thrown  our  way. 
Until  an  adjustment  comes  by  better  Iittsinoss  meth¬ 
ods,  and  by  the  force  of  the  strong  organization 
promised  by  farmers,  they  will  cat  at  the  first  table 
and  know  how  to  keep  it  full.  They  will  buy  care¬ 
fully  and  not  break  their  necks  trying  to  grow  big 
crops  like  this  year  to  sell  to  others  to  make*  money 
on.  The  outlook  now  is  that  the  cities  will  get  a 
startling  lesson  on  the  real  relation  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Pumping  Water  With  Ram 

Will  a  hydraulic  ram  supply  me  with  50  to  100  gals, 
of  water  a  day  under  flu1  following  conditions?  Fall 
from  spring  t<»  ram,  5*4  ft.;  distance  of  .spring  to  ram, 
190  ft.;  altitude  of  yard  to  spring,  65  ft.;  distance  of 
yard  to  spring,  350  ft.  Spring  flows  7  gals,  water  per 
minute.  R.  I,.  A. 

Amherst,  Va. 

A  GOOD  OPl’ORTFNITY. — There  are  many  tine 
springs  scattered  about  the  country,  some  of 
our  finest- drinking  water,  pure,  soft  and  cold,  being 
obtainable  from  this  source.  An  unfortunate  thing 
about  their  occurrence,  however,  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  often  situated  below  the  buildings  that  they 
might  serve,  making  a  gravity  installation  impos¬ 
sible.  Where  this  condition  is  met  with  a  hydraulic 
ram  can  he  used  to  advantage.  If  the  supply  of 
water  is  great  enough,  and  there  is  sufficient  fall  be¬ 
low  the  spring  to  permit  its  installation,  a  ram  can 
he  connected  which  will  pump  a  steady  stream  of 
water  to  the  buildings.  The  conditions  outlined  in 
the  query  indicate  a  good  opportunity  for  such  an 
installation.  With  a  flow  of  seven  gals,  per  minute 
a  ram  with  a  drive  pipe  1% .in.  in  diameter  and  a  %- 
in.  discharge  pipe  could  he  used.  Such  a  ram,  if  in¬ 
stalled  properly,  should  furnish  around  25  gals,  per 
hour.  This  is  an  approximate  figure  only,  the  exact 
quantity  being  dependent  upon  many  factors.  It 
should  represent  a  fair  average,  however,  as  one 
manufacturer  rates  a  ram  of  this  size  at  from  15  to 
35  gals,  per  hour. 

PIPING.— The  drive  pipe  should  lie  from  three- 
fourths  to  equal  in  length  to  the  vertical  height  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  in  this  cast*  about 
60  ft.  long.  As  the  ram  must  In*  located  190  ft.  from 
the  spring  to  secure  the  fall  necessary  for  operation, 
a  barrel  or  other  form  of  standpipe  should  be  placed 
ut  the  proper  distance  from  the  ram  and  the  water 


Trespassing  on  Farm  Property 

The  laws  covering  the  right  to  trespass 
on  private  properties  are  archaic  in  their 
point  of  view  and  cumbersome  in  their 
application  and  execution.  Why  should 
it  be  obligatory  or  even  necessary  for  n 
farmer  who  owns  his  own  farm  to  he 
required  to  post  his  property  with  iiurner 
oils  signs  forbidding  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping?  Is  not  the  property  of  tin* 
farmer  private  in  the  same  sense  and  de¬ 
gree  as  the  property  of  some  one  who 
lives  elsewhere?  The  peanut  vender  with  his  wares 
exposed  beside  the  street  is  not  required  to  post  his 
goods  with  the  sign,  “No  Trespass,”  for  custom  for¬ 
bids  trespass,  and  the  municipal  laws  against  petty  theft 
are  effectively  prosecuted.  And  yet  this  same  peanut 
vender,  or  some  other  pothunter,  may  take  his  dog  and 
gnu  and  heat  up  the  farms  about  the  countryside  in 
search  of  rabbits,  birds  and  other  things.  They  seem 

to  care  little  for  the  rights  of  private  property  outside 
of  the  cities  hunts. 

Time  was  when  men  were  few  and  our  lands  were 
almost  limitless.  In  those  times  men  could  roam  the 
woods  and  hunt  at  will.  But  as  population  increases 
and  the  areas  of  private  property  become  smaller  the 
customs  of  other  days,  with  their  six-cent  liability  for 
trespassing,  must  be  relegated  to  the  past  and  new 
laws  and  customs  made. 

It  is  a  weak  premise  that  holds  that  property  owners 
should  be  obliged  repeatedly  to  prove  their  rights  by 
bringing  action  against  each  new  trespasser  who  inteii- 
tionally  or  unintentionally  violates  the*  trespass  laws, 
sueh  as  they  arc.  Men  must  he  made  to  feel  greater 
respect  for  the  rights  of  private  ownership.  If  these 
nghts  are  not  respected  we  are  likely  quickly  to  drift 
into  that  state  of  mind  of  a  certain  class  in  Russia,  an 
irresponsible  class,  who  contend  all  property  should  be 
common.  Such,  a  condition  can  prevail  oniy  after  the 
ideals  of  Americanism  and  the  right  to  own  propertj 
have  been  broken  down. 

It  should  not  he  made  incumbent  on  the  farmer,  nor 
on  anyone  else,  to  bear  the  expenses  and  troubles  neces¬ 
sary  to  post  liis  property  with  no-trespass  signs  in  order 
to  comply  with  regulations.  Let  the  pothunters  and 
sportsmen  and  others  with  uncertain  intents  first  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  property  owner  whether  they  may  have 
the  privilege  to  hunt  on  this  or  that  farm.  For  those 
who  have  but  little  respect  for  private  ownership  of 
land,  stringent  laws  are  needed. 

There  may  he  several  ways  by  which  the  careless  or 
intentional  trespasser  can  he  convinced  of  a  farmer's 
rights  that  go  with  ownership  of  land.  The  laws  can 
he  made  so  severe  that  they  will  engender  respect.  Se¬ 
vere  laws  are  undesirable,  but  sometimes  necessary.  It 
is  futile  to  try  to  convince  some  trespassers  that  farm 
lands  are  not  common  property.  For  such  as  these 
firm  laws  are  needed.  Licenses  to  hunt  might  be  with¬ 
held  from  an  applicant  pending  some  practical  test  to 
ascertain  whether  the  would-be  hunter  understood  tin- 
ethics  of  property  ownership  and  trespass.  As  it  now 
stands,  no  matter  how  irresponsible  or  ignorant  one 
may  be.  u  license  may  be  procured  for  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum.  No  questions  are  asked.  Armed  with 
his  license  the  party  feels  that  hi*  can  hunt  anywhere, 
and  take  anything  his  pockets  will  hold. 

Farm  property  owners  must  protect  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  matter  of  trespass  and  petty  theft.  If  the 
present  laws  are  not  what  they  should  be,  they,  and 
no  one  else,  are  to  blame.  To  say  that  other  interests 
than  the  farmers  have  framed  the  existing  laws  cov¬ 
ering  this  matter  is  to  partially  acknowledge  a  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  their  organizations  that 
should  be  remedied  at  once.  The  day  is  past  when 
farmers  should  be  willing  to  admit  that  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  expressing  intelligent  opinions  on  matters 
of  law-making.  They  must  do  more  than  simply  express 
opinions.  They  must  see  to  it  that  the  things  they 
v  ant  are  secured.  This  the  farmers  cannot  do  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  can  do  effectively  by  working  through  their 
organizations.  f.  e.  robkrtson. 
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The  D  an^erous  Japanese  Beetle 


Part  I. 


THE  FIELD  OF  wail — Despite  the  war  waged 
during  the  past  Summer  near  Riverton,  N.  J„ 
our  latest  pest,  the  green  Japanese  beetle,  has  been 
able  to  escape  beyond  the  barrier  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  cross  the  Delaware  River 
into  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  sections  of  New  Jersey 
which  heretofore  had  been  free  from  infestation. 
The  infested  area  in  Pennsylvania  extends  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles  along  the  river  opposite  Riverton,  N.  ,T.. 
and  about  one  mile  inland  from  the  river.  In  New 
Jersey  the  main  spread  has  been  to  the  east  along 
the  river.  The  whole  area  of  infestation  has  also 
been  increased.  This  new  pest  is  known  among 
entomologists  as  I’opilla  japonica.  and  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Coleoptera.  Although  this  army  of  ento¬ 
mologists  lias  met  with  partial  defeat,  this  war  will 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  natural  enemies  of 
this  pest  may  be  brought  over  from  Japan.  The 
general  in  command  is  John  J.  Davis  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ilis  hundred-odd  soldiers  last  Summer  were  largely 
students  of  entomology  from  various  universities. 
The  army  had  its  flame  throwers,  poison 
spreaders,  scouts,  patrols,  enemy  food  de¬ 
stroyers  and  direct  combatants.  All  during 
the  Winter  before  plans  were  laid  for  this 
campaign,  and  the  poison  squad  had  begun 
its  work  for  a  year  past. 

THE  FIRST  DISCOVERY.— In  August. 

101C»,  Henry  B.  Weiss,  chief  nursery  inspector 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  discovered  a 
strange  beetle  among  nursery  stock  at  River¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  which  is  across  the  Delaware 
River  from  the  northern  limits  of  I’hiladel- 


of  the  poison  and  then  fly  to  a  new  one.  The  poison 
was  even  mixed  with  flavors  such  as  lemon  extract 
and  cinnamon  oil.  The  beetle  was  attracted  by  the 
odor,  but  refused  to  eat  the  poison.  A  search  was 
started  for  the  natural  enemy  of  the  beetle,  but 
none  could  be  found  that  seemed  effective.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  the  beetle  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
120  plants.  Smartweed  seemed  the  favorite,  but  all 
shade  trees  and  fruit  tret's,  apple  trees  especially, 
were  attacked.  In  a  few  case  green  apples  were 
eaten  and  destroyed. 

PROPAGATION. — The  beetles  lay  their  eggs  in 
grassy  rows  and  the  uncultivated  growth  on  road¬ 
sides.  The  egg.  soon  after  being  deposited  in  the 
sod.  hatches  into  a  white  worm  which  is  dormant 
during  most  of  the  Winter.  Early  in  the  Spring  the 
grub  comes  near  the  surface,  and  feeds  upon  roots 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  the  grub  becomes  a  pupa,  and  then  emerges  as 
the  adult  beetle.  The  female  beetle  lays  from  00  to 
100  eggs  during  the  season. 

RAPID  SPREAD. — The  astonishing  spread  of 


would  kill  all  grubs  within  two  inches  of  the  surface. 
During  the  Winter  large  areas  were  subjected  to 
this  treatment.  The  poison  was  applied  by  especially 
designed  sprinkler  tanks  drawn  by  tractors.  This 
method  proved  very  successful,  hut  the  area  which 
can  be  treated  in  this  way  is  necessarily  limited. 
Fence  rows  and  roadsides  in  certain  areas  were 
cleared  and  salt  sprinkled  to  destroy  their  natural 
feeding  grounds,  and  to  keep  the  beetles  away  from 
the  traveled  roads  where  they  might  be  carried  to 
new  areas  by  automobiles.  Most  of  the  past  Winter 
was  spent  upon  these  two  means  of  combat.  Besides 
these  measures,  all  of  the  infested  district  was 
placed  under  quarantine,  and  no  produce  could  be 
shipped  until  inspected.  max  watson. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Furnaces  for  the  Country  Home 

THE  placing  of  furnaces  in  country  homes  that 
have  been  built  10  or  20  years  is  coming  about 
swiftly  in  many  sections.  The  furnace  is.  of  course, 
very  convenient  and  economical,  and  pro¬ 
vided  (he  country  house  is  not  too  large  and 
witli  too  many  rooms,  it  will  pay  to  install  a 
furnace.  Some  houses  require  rearranging 
when  this  is  done,  and  often  the  building  of 
new  chimneys  is  necessary.  The  old  chim¬ 
neys  may  go  only  to  the  second  floor,  and  if 
they  be  run  to  the  basement  are  hardly  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  furnace.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  furnaces  will  oper¬ 
ate  at  their  best  only  when  the  flue  is  made 
for  the  furnace. 


Spraying  Bushes  with  Kerosene  Before 
Burning 

phia.  Realizing  that  this  beetle,  with  its 
green  head.  Drown  wings  and  two  small 
white  spots  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body,  was  a  newcomer,  and  therefore  worth 
investigating,  Mr.  Weiss  continued  his  search 
most  of  the  day,  and  was  able  to  And  12  of 
these  beetles  in  all.  These  specimens  were 

identified  as  the  I’opilla  japonica,  and  had  _ 

no  doubt  been  introduced  as  grubs  in  soil 
sent  with  plants  from  Japan.  The  area  on 
which  these  dozen  were  found  was  only  a  few  acres. 
During  1017  the  beetles  were  studied  by  experts,  and 
found  over  an  area  of  600  acres.  Not  until  191  s 
were  active  steps  taken  to  combat  this  stranger 
from  Japan  which  had  shown  such  typical  Japanese 
powers  of  propagation.  In  191S  the  area  where 
beetles  were  found  covered  4.000  acres.  By  the 
Summer  of  1919  money  had  been  appropriated  to 
cheek  the  spread  of  this  new  pest.  When  they  put 
in  their  appearance  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
they  were  found  over  an  area  of  25  square  miles, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  first  dozen  were  found 
it  was  possible  to  catch  from  15, (XXI  to  20.01X1  in  a 
few  hours.  School  children  were  paid  00  cents  a 
quart  for  dead  beetles.  In  certain  fields  they  would 
arise  in  swarms  when  they  were  disturbed,  for  they 
are  great  fliers,  and  on  a  bright  day  are  as  active 
as  bees. 

ATTEMPTS  WITH  POISON.— Experiments  were 
carried  on  all  during  the  Summer  on  means  of  com¬ 
bat.  and  a  careful  study  made  on  the  destructiveness 
of  the  beetle.  The  foliage  of  weeds  and  trees  were 
sprayed  with  various  arsenical  poisons,  such  as  are 
used  to  destroy  other  pests,  only  to  find  that  our 
Japanese  visitor  wouid  eat  the  leaf  up  to  the  edge 


Beetle  Work  On  Apple  Leaves 

An  ordinary  10-room  house,  which  may  be 
65x40  feet  on  the  foundation,  should  have  a 
flue  with  inside  dimensions  of  12x12  inches, 
or  an  actual  area  of  about  160  square  inches. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  furnaces  do  not 
operate  well  in  country  houses  is  that  old 
flues  may  have  an  opening  either  in  the  base¬ 
ment  or  second  floor,  so  that  there  is  some 

_  draft  at  this  point  which  retards  combustion 

in  the  furnace.  Where  the  furnace  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bum  both  wood  and  coal  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  sharp  fire  at  most  times  during  cold 
weather,  and  a  poor  chimney  makes  it  hard  to  burn 
this  combination  of  fuel. 

A  good  plan  when  building  a  chimney  for  the 
country  house  is  to  line  the  chimney  with  tile  flue, 
hut  these  flue  linings  should  he  cemented  together 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  secondary  draft 
between  the  chimney  proper  and  the  flue  lining.  If 
there  is.  there  is  always  a  chance  of  the  flue  becom¬ 
ing  foul  with  soot,  and  a  sooty  chimney  is  to  a  fur¬ 
nace  what  a  deposit  of  carbon  is  to  the  cylinder  of 
an  engine.  The  furnace  smoke  pipe  should  fit 
directly  into  the  chimney  in  as  short  a  lead  as  pos¬ 
sible.  and  there  should  he  no  other  twists  or  turns 
in  the  chimney.  Chimneys  and  smoke  pipes  should 
always  be  kept  clean,  and  this  can  done  by  fre¬ 
quently  burning  a  couple  of  newspapers  or  throwing 
common  table  salt  into  the  fire. 

Wayne  Co.,  O.  clarence  w.  baker. 


A  good  fence  prevents  many  neighborhood  offense. 
No  man  is  rich  enough  to  winter  a  poor  cow. 

In  canning  or  preserving  apple  juice  do  not  boil  it. 
Heat  to  about  150  degrees  and  hold  it  there  for  two 
hours.  Then  bottle  hot  and  seal.  We  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  preservatives. 


Top,  Digging  Larvae  of  Japanese  Berth,  ('enter. 

jS  Quarts  of  Beetles.  Larva  of  Beetle.  Enlarged 

this  post  from  1916  to  1919  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  Government  experts  that  something  drastic 
had  to  he  done  to  check  the  infestation  from  being 
carried  to  new  sections.  Coming  as  it  did  into  a 
new  climate  especially  favorable  to  its  propagation, 
and  finding  none  of  its  natural  enemies,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  a  maximum  increase.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,000  was  made  by  the  last  Congress 
and  $15,000  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
work  is  under  a  joint  board  of  control.  The  extent 
of  the  area  infested  in  1919  was  such  that  exter¬ 
mination  was  considered  impossible  or  at  least  im¬ 
practical.  The  council  of  war  decided  that  the  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  confine  the  beetles  to  their 
present  area  until  some  of  their  natural  enemies 
could  be  located  and  brought  over  from  Japan,  or 
until  a  poison  could  be  found  which  these  beetles 
would  eat. 

CONTROL  METHODS. — Five  methods  of  attack 
were  decided  upon.  Tests  carried  out  in  the  field 
where  the  grubs  were  thickest  brought  to  light  as 
many  as  250  to  a  square  yard.  It  was  decided  to 
sprinkle  these  with  a  solution  of  cyanide,  which 
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DECIDIOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  EVERGREEN 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC.,  WITH 


SULPHUR-FISH  OIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 

VOLCANO  BRAND  — 


A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 


For  the  control  of  SCALE  INSECTS,  eggs  and  young  of  APHIS,  PEAR 
PSYLLA,  PEAR,  CELERY  and  ONION  THRIPS,  WHITE  FLY,  red  spider,  red 
bug,  leaf  blister  mite,  leaf  roller,  poultry  and  cattle  lice,  sheep  tick,  ETC. 

And  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  parasitic  fungi,  including  apple  and 
pear  scab,  canker,  peach  leaf  curl,  Ripe  Rot  of  stone  fruits,  mildew,  etc. 

SULCO-V.  B.  costs  no  more  and  is  pleasanter  to  use  than  LIME-SULPHUR, 
and  the  execution  is  far  better — therefore  much  better  results,  and  no  NICOTINE 
SULPHATE  is  required. 

SULCO-V.  B.  is  The  Master  Spray  of  the  20th  Century. 

“The  Spray  Material  You  will  Eventually  Use.”  Better  Investigate. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  STANDARD  FISH  OIL  SOAP  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

Order  Early — Remember  the  Car  Tie-up  last  Spring. 

Booklet  Free — jdddrcss  Sulco  cDept.,  R 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
t41  Milk  St. 

SULCO-V. B. 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
BOX  554 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC. 
148  Front  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  CO. 
693  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Saws  DownTrees 


This  gasoline  power  device  will  saw 

down  as  many  trees  a  day  as  ten  men  can 
fell  with  axes.  The 


Phillips  Tree  Feller 

will  make  $10  to  $15 
extra  per  day  on  any 
farm.  Endorsed  by  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  in  every 
state.  O.  C.  Prieschel, 

.Nora  Springs,  la,,  says  it  _ 

only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  cut  down  trees.  Anton 
bsierel,  Park  Falls,  says  he  made  big  money  right  from  start. 


FRFF  Send  name— a  card  will  do  — for  tree 
sawing  profit  book  and  details  of  ot.r 
trial  offer.  Cash  or  terms.  Write  todax  Address 


DRAG  SAW  Cut*  Oewi*  T>©  ■  »  HfilliihU 
MFG,  COMPANY  Level  wiihth.G'ounE  ,jiyj  li'r 

» 2  Phillips  Bldg.  ,  — 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.^ 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Near  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Ruhal  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 

price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET  * 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN^  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 


For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Save  Money  This  FaU 


By  ordi  ring  from  our  1920  catalog  with 
its  Direct-To-You-Pricos.  You  will  never 
reg!  et  planting  Ki  liy  Bros,  trees.  The  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  :■  II  perfect  specimens 
and  our  Guarantee  is  your  protection 
against  loss.  Wo  oiler  you'n  big  saving  and 
reliable  stock.  Scud  lor  1920  free  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


150  Main  Street  :  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ASPARAGUS,  WITLOOF, 
CHICORY  AND  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

For  fall  and  winter  forcing  in  cellar  or  greenhouse. 
Easily  and  quickly  grown.  Catalogue  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  free.  Ilurry  I,,  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  grown,  fr>un  I’rof.  Hughes’ original  stock.  Guar¬ 
anteed  ge  mine.  I’riee  50c  per  ounce  or  $5  per  lb.  Post 

paid.  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


D  -  DI  -L,  STRAWBERRY  RASPBERRRY.  BLACK- 

berrv  limits  berry,  dewberry,  guiiseberry.gur- 

3  RUNT  plants:  also  ASPARAGUS,  RHU 

BARB,  nn< i  WITLOOF  CHICORY  i*o*  ts;  RflSFS  find  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anti  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Insects  in  a  Well 

Our  drinking  water  is  full  of  white 
bugs.  They  resemblq  Timothy  blossoms, 
white  in  color.  We  use  a  windlass,  and 
when  the  pail  comes  up  the  outside  is 
covered  with  bugs  aud  the  water  the  same. 
We  have  had  them  for  about  25  years, 
just  a  few.  At  first  people  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  and  thought  they  were  Timothy 
blossoms,  and  would  drink  them.  When 
they  got  to  be  plentiful  we  examined  them 
and  found  that  they  jumped.  When  we 
first  got  them  we  had  been  covering  over 
well,  on  account  of  children,  and  1  won¬ 
dered  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
It  was  cleaned  out.  recently,  and  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  they  are  sticking  down 
in  the  slate  and  around  the  stones  in  the 
wall.  All  the  water  was  taken  out  (our 
water  always  get  low  in  Summer),  but 
when  it  came  back  the  top  was  covered 
with  these  bugs  and  one  can  see  them 
thick  on  top  of  the  water  when  looking 
down.  One  can  only  draw  up  about  a 
gallon  of  water  at  a  time  covered  with 
these  bugs,  and  have  to  skim  them  off  the 
top.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  this? 
Would  lime  help  or  would  cementing  the 
well  keep  them  out?  We  do  not  have 
them  in  Winter.  a.  d. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

The  tiny  insects  found  so  abundantly 
by  the  correspondent  in  her  well  are 
known  as  spring-tails.  These  curious 
creatures  possess  the  capacity  of  leaping 
or  springing  suddenly,  and  when  dis¬ 
turbed  or  alarmed  they  try  to  escape  by 
a  succession  of  quick  leaps.  On  the  end 


The  Spring-tail,  Under  Side,  Much 
En  larged, 


or  the  underside  of  the  body  of  each  one 
is  a  tail-like  appendage,  forked  at  the  end. 
In  the  dead  insect  this  appendage  extends 
sthraigbt  backward  from  the  body,  but  in 
the  living  insect  it  is  bent  forward  under 
the  body,  where  it  is  held  in  position  in 
the  case  of  this  particular  one,  at  least, 
by  a  sort  of  projection  or  catch  on  the 
underside  of  the  body.  When  the  spring 
is  in  this  position  it  is  apparently  held  in 
place  under  considerable  tension,  and 
when  it  is  relieved  from  the  catch  it  is 
suddenly  projected  straight  backward, 
thus  throwing  the  insect  upward  and  for¬ 
ward  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
situation  aud  action  of  this  spring-board¬ 
like  organ  have  given  these  creatures  the 
name,  spring-tails. 

These  tiny  insects  seem  to  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  found  in  damp  places — under 
hoards,  among  moss,  bark  of  trees,  in 
basements,  and  similar  situations.  This 
need  of  moisture  partly  explains  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  spring-tails  in  the  well.  It  is 
probable  that  the  removal  of  all  the  board 
covering  over  the  well  and  of  all  the 
damp,  decaying  wood  about  the  opening 
of  the  well  would  tend  to  lessen  the  in¬ 
sects,  and  perhaps  disperse  them  entirely. 
They  certainly  do  not  ordinarily  occur 
iu  wells  in  any  such  noticeable  numbers, 
at  least,  and  there  must  be  some  factor 
present  in  this  particular  case  that  makes 
attractive  for  the  spriug-tails.  Damp, 
decaying  wood  in  the  form  of  planking 
over  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  especially 
favorable  for  these  insects.  The  removal 
of  the  wood  with  the  substitution  of  as 
much  concrete  as  possible  and  of  dry, 
sound  boards  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  cover,  and  the  installation  of  a  suc¬ 
tion  pump  by  which  the  water  would  be 
taken  from  some  distance  below  the  sur¬ 
face  would,  I  believe,  tend  to  remedy  the 
trouble. 

It  might,  be  feasible,  if  a  suction  pump 
were  installed,  to  kill  the  insects  by  pour¬ 
ing  a  teacupful  of  kerosene  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  spring-tails 
are  easily  killed  by  a  touch  of  the  oil, 
which  will  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  some  time,  and  catch  others 
of  the  insects  that  may  fall  from  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  wall  stones. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Who  Pays  the  Cider  Tax? 

Several  readers  ask  who  is  expected 
to  pay  the  “soft  drink”  tax  on  cider.  Is 
it  paid  by  the  original  seller  or  the 
wholesaler?  The  following  decision  on 
this  point  is  sent  us  from  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington: 

You  are  advised  that  cider  sold  in 


bottles,  barrels,  jugs  or  other  closed 
containers  by  the  manufacturer  thereof 
is  subject  to  tax  as  a  soft  drink  under 
Section  62S,  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  at  10 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturer’s  selling 
price.  If  the  manufacturer  sells  cider 
to  a  wholesaler  no  tax  attaches  on  the 
latter’s  sale. 

Where  cider  is  sold  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  producer  by  the  glass  or  pail 
and  not  in  closed  containers  no  t)ax 
attaches  to  such  sale  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  producer. 

Where  cider  is  sold  at  a  soda  foun¬ 
tain,  ice  cream  parlor  or  other  similar 
place  of  business  in  or  from  .the  original 
container  in  which  it  was  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  thereof  and 
upon  which  the  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
ducer  paid  the  tax,  no  tax  attaches  to 
such  sale  at  the  soda  fountain,  ice 
cream  parlor  or  other  similar  place  of 
business  unless  the  cider  is  mixed  with 
carbonated  water  or  other  ingredients 
at  the  soda  fountain,  in  which  case  the 
tax  under  section  639  attaches. 

JAMES  M.  BAKER. 

Deputy  Commissioner. 

Value  of  Apple  Trees 

Last  bpi'ing  the  golf  people  burned  over 
a  section  of  land  next  to  me,  and  the  fire 
jumped  across  and  burned  the  mulch 
around  five  apple  trees,  and  they  are  dy¬ 
ing.  I  was  away  from  home  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  fire  at  the  time.  The 
trees  leafed  out  in  the  Spring  and  looked 
all  right  for  a  time,  but  as  the  Summer 
went  on  they  curled  up,  and  now  it  is 
evident  to  anyone  that  they  are  done  for 
I  examined  the  trees  about  the  base  of 
trunk  soon  after  the  fire,  and  it  seemed 
all  dead  under  the  bark.  Now  the  golf 
people  question  whether  the  fire  was  the 
cause  of  their  death,  as  they  leafed  out. 
However,  the  main  ques,''  u  is  as  to  their 
value.  They  are  seveu  or  eight  years 
old,  siuce  I  set  them,  and  were  two-year- 
olds  when  set.  They  had  made  a  fine, 
healthy  growth,  and  seemed  very  promis¬ 
ing.  At  present  price  of  apples  aud 
price  of  labor,  etc.,  I  claim  they  were 
worth  at  least  $20  apiece.  The  golf  peo¬ 
ple  think  I  am  a  little  high.  f.  m.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

The  trees  were  evidently  killed  by  the 
fire.  This  is  the  great  danger  in  a 
mulched  orchard.  We  have  had  such 
trees  leaf  out.  quite  freely  in  the  Spring 
and  fade  away,  just  as  you  report.  Such 
trees  are  well  worth  $25  each  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  provided  they  tire  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  of  good  size  and  of  ap¬ 
proved  varieties.  In  a  few  .  years  they 
ought  to  earn  theinterest  on  $30.  How¬ 
ever,  we  never  heard  of  a  case  where  set¬ 
tlement  was  made  on  such  values.  The 
general  rule  is  to  call  a  tree  one  year 
plan  fed  worth  one  dollar,  and  add  one 
dollar  for  each  year  of  growth.  It  is  not 
fair  compensation,  but  most  settlements 
are  made  on  that  basis. 


English  Ivy 

How  should  an  English  ivy  be  eared 
for?  I  have  a  potted  plant  sent  from  a 
reliable  seed  house  last  May.  It  was 
about  six  inches  long  and  thrifty  looking. 
It  has  only  grown  about  10  inches  since 
then,  and  recently  the  tip  blighted,  as  well 
as  the  tips  of  several  leaves.  I  have  kept 
it  on  it  southeast  porch  all  Summer,  and 
have  good  garden  soil  for  it.  g.  w.  g. 

Washington,  Neb. 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  English 
ivy  are  moist,  rich  soil  and  a  shaded  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  your 
southeast  porch  was  too  warm  aud  sunny; 
it  would  have  done  better  with  a  north¬ 
ern  exposure.  It:  is  ti  slow-growing 
plant,  aud  your  10  inches  of  growth  is 
not  at  all  discouraging.  We  infer  that 
you  wish  to  grow  your  plaut  in  the  house, 
as  it  is  in  a  pot.  Keep  it  as  cool  ns 
possible;  an  overheated  room  is  undesir¬ 
able,  and  warm,  dry  air  often  results  in 
an  infestation  of  red  spider.  A  situation 
without  bright  sunlight  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  English  ivy  is  considered 
hardy  here  as  far  north  as  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  is  often  planted  to.  cover  the 
ground  under  trees,  or  in  cemeteries,  but 
last  Winter  the  prolonged  low  tempera¬ 
ture  killed  the  ivy  in  many  localities,  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  replanting  was 
necessary  in  cemeteries  near  New  York. 
When  there  is  much  bright  sunlight  com¬ 
bined  with  low  temperature  the  foliage 
suffers  to  some  extent,  aud  some  of  the 
leaves  are  browned  most  Waiters  when 
growing  on  a  wall.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tender  foliage  on  your  plant  suffered  sun- 
scald  rather  than  true  blight. 


Handbook  fob  Practical  Farmers  By 
Hugh  Findlay  and  others;  558  pages, 
258  illustrations. 

This  book  contains  a  large  amount  of 
useful  information  ou  soils  and  their 
management,  farm  crops  and  practices, 
orcharding  and  general  horticulture,  veg¬ 
etables,  poultry,  live  stock,  farm  mechan¬ 
ics,  concrete  work  and  various  other  farm 
topics.  Published  by  I).  Appleton  &  <’«>., 
New  York.  Price,  $5  net. 
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When  the  doctor  is  ten 
or  twenty  miles  away,  it’s 
a  mighty  comforting  feel¬ 
ing  to  know  you’ve  got  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy  in 
the  house. 

For  first  aid  in  many  ill¬ 
nesses— for  relief  from  colds, 
congestions,  achesand  pains 
—Musterole  is  uncommonly 
effective. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster — gives  quicker  re¬ 
lief,  and  there’s  no  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

Just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean, 
white  ointment  on  the  aching  or 
congested  spot.  Almost  instantly 
you  feel  a  pleasant  warm  tingle, 
then  in  a  moment  or  two  a  sooth¬ 
ing,  delightful  coolness;  but  way 
down  deep  underneath  the  cool¬ 
ness,  good  old  Musterole  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  dis¬ 
perses  congestion  and  sends  the 
pain  away. 

Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
sore  throat,  croup,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  Ik  dache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  sore  or  strained  muscles, 
and  chilblains. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 

35c  and  (Sc  jars;  hospital  size  $3.00. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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v/ —  donT  worry  the  man 


donT  worry  the  man 
who  works  in  a 
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Slicker 

PTY  He  has  the  best- 
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DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Direct  from  Factory 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2. 3,  4.  6.  8, 12,  16.  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
lor  l  H-P.  is  for  englno  complete  on  skids  rendy 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  ?5.  Quick  shipment. 
Wntoorwire  for  Big  Now  Engino  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

<894  Oakland  Av*. 

^^^^mplra^jdg. 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

The  Grape  Crop. — The  grape  crop  of 
1920  was  universally  above  the  average 
throughout  this  section.  The  oriole,  too, 
that  great  and  single  depredator  of  this 
crop,  was  blessedly  absent,  as  it  was  last 
year,  except  in  small  number.  If  the  last 
two  years  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  this 
bird  will  never  again  appear  in  large 
numbers,  I  shall  be  most  profoundly 
thankful.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
birds  that  could  well  be  spared  in  toto 
from  the  land.  There  are  bird  pests  just 
as  there  are  animal  pests,  and  it  would  bo 
well  if  they  were  exterminated.  With 
less  competition  more  useful  kinds  of 
birds  would  no  doubt  multiply. 

Notes  ox  Varieties. — Again  Eclipse 
showed  itself  too  little  in  advance  uf  those 
much  finer  grapes,  Campbell  and  Moore, 
to  make  its  culture  of  profit.  Early  Daisy 
was  especially  fine,  with  solid,  compact, 
perfect  hunches,  but  it  also  is  outclassed 
by  the  big  two  above  mentioned.  I  should 
say  that  Moore’s  is  the  grape  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  market  garden ;  Campbell’s  for  the 
amateur  or  perhaps  the  large  grower  who 
is  willing  to  make  a  study  of  its  demands 
and  respond  to  them.  Green  Mountain 
and  Brighton  came  up  with  their  usual 
heavy  crops.  "Worden  ripened  more  even¬ 
ly  than  usual,  but  cracked  badly.  El¬ 
vira.  that  generally  cracks  till  worthless, 
did  not  crack  at  all ;  such  are  the  vagar¬ 
ies  of  the  crop.  Xinta  surpassed  even  its 
fine  record  of  the  past  in  perfection  of 
bunch  and  weight  of  yield.  The  Herbert 
did  well,  but  while  its  fruit  is  of  the 
largest  size  and  highest  quality,  it  falls 
short  iu  yield  and  in  size  of  bunch.  It 
must  be  owing  to  these  two  weaknesses 
that  it  does  not  grow  in  popularity. 
Wyoming  is  always  present  with  a  full 
crop,  no  rot  and  a  beautiful  shade  of  red. 
The  King  grape  is  as  large  and  showy  as 
Worden,  hut  it  falls  away  below  it  in 
quality.  Were  it  not  for  this,  this  grape 
might  gain  a  great  reputation,  for  its 
looks  would  make  it  a  splendid  seller 
King  Philip  won’t  pollinate  and  for  that 
reason  is  a  failure.  I  note  that  pistillates 
do  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  proximity 
of  certain  varieties  for  pollination. 
Throughout  a  long  row  of  a  certain  pis¬ 
tillate  I  see  no  difference  in  the  filling  out 
of  the  bunch,  although  its  row  is  bordered 
by  a  great  mixture  of  varieties. 

Late  Maturity. — Muench  and  Fern, 
as  usual,  brought  up  the  real  of  the  crop, 
carrying  it  on  two  weeks  further.  These 
two  kinds  I  now  consider  indispensable 
as  late  grapes  to  prolong  the  season.  Both 
are  extra  vigorous  in  growth,  demanding 
three  or  more  feet  more  than  ordinary 
kinds  in  the  row.  Fern  is  larger  in  berry 
and  better  iu  quality,  but  this  year  for 
the  first  time  cracked  some  and  is  not  as 
good  a  keep  as  Muench.  Muench  has 
very  long  and  fine  looking  clusters,  with 
berries  running  in  size  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  the  Green  Mountain.  One  fact 
borne  in  upon  me  is  that  no  matter  how 
great  a  growth  of  wood  a  vine  may  niake. 
it  is  easv  to  overestimate  its  capacity  to 
mature  fruit.  It  is  certainly  proper  to 
demand  more  fruit,  by  leaving  more  cane, 
from  a  very  thrifty  vine  than  from  a  mod¬ 
erate  grower,  but  there  are  well  defined 
limits  to  its  capacity  to  ripen,  and  any 
error  in  passing  those  limits  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  oy  a  great  mass  of  fruit  and  the 
inability  of  the  vine  to  ripen  it. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co..  Mo. 


a  new  trarden. 
I  bought  most 
lime  and  salt. 
MRS.  J.  C.  S. 


Trouble  with  Old  Garden 

I  had  trouble  with  my  garden  last 
Summer.  The  neighbors  tell  me  it  is 
blight.  Part  of  the  onions  looked  as 
though  thev  were  scalded,  and  died  when 
small.  The  cabbage  looked  the  same; 
turned  white-looking,  and  only  a  few 
stalks  headed.  They  were  hitter,  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  heads  soon  turned  black 
on  the  outside.  Peas  were  the  same ; 
when  they  commenced  to  fill  turned  yel¬ 
low  and  died.  Beans  got  full  of  brown 
specks,  until  they  were  all  brown  ;  cannot 
be  used,  and  some  of  the  tomato  vines 
looked  as  though  they  were  scalded  and 
died  early  in  Summer.  We  use  stable 
manure,  ashes  and  some  hen  manure.  The 
garden  is  an  old  one.  The  County  Agent 
told  a  neighbor  she  must  keep  out  such 
t bines  as  blight  and  make 
Is  it  the  ground  or  seed? 
of  my  seed.  Some  advise 

Augusta.  W.  Va. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  “old 
gardens”  get  too  much  manure  and  not 
enough  rotation  of  crops.  In  this  section 
the  size  of  the  gardens  is  limited,  and 
certains  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  cabbage  and  peas,  may  occupy  fully 
one-half  the  available  space.  In  this 
way  the  same  ground  is  used  for  the  same 
crop  at  least  every  other  year,  and  with 
each  planting  diseases  and  insects  multi¬ 
ply.  From  the  description  given  there  are 
probably  a  number  of  diseases  present 
peculiar  to  each  separate  plant.  Manur¬ 
ing  the  soil  heavily  year  after  year  tends 
to  make  a  sour  soil  and  tends  to  spread 
certain  diseases,  such  as  scab  on  potatoes. 
Hen  manure  is  very  strong,  and  if  not 
used  with  caution  will  burn  the  tender 
roots  and  cause  sickly  plants.  As  a 
remedy  I  would  suggest  either  seeding  to 
clover  or  Alfalfa  for  two  years,  after  a 
heavy  application  of  lime,  or  planting 
buckwheat  or  rye  and  loosening  up  the 
soil  thoroughly.  The  gardens  in  most 
small  towns  are  overworked,  and  should 
he  seeded  down  for  a  period  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  T.  u.  T. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


No  More  COLD 

HOMES! 


Best 
Heat 
for  the 
FARM 
HOME 

Simple  way  of  heating  a 
CELLARLESS  cottage  by 
IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  and  4  AMERICAN  Radiators. 
Ask  for  catalog  (free)  showing  open 
views  of  heating  layouts  of  4,  5,  6 
and  7  rooms. 


IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfits 


Any  dealer  will  furnish  in  size*  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 

No.  1-B  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  100  *q.  ft.  of  Radiation  $142 

I,  n  n  li  44  •  •  1  en  **  *® 


For 

Soft 

Coal 


For 

Hard 

Coal 


2-B 

it 

•« 

44 

*« 

150 

44 

44 

176 

3-B 

•• 

M 

•4 

«• 

200 

•• 

M 

213 

4-B 

«• 

«• 

M 

A« 

250 

44 

— 

251 

5-B 

•« 

•• 

M 

•4 

300 

«• 

290 

No.  1-A  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  135  »q.  ft.  tf  Radiation  $163 
“  2-A  44  44  “  “  200  44  44  209 

“  3-A  **  M  “  “  265  “  “  251 

*•  4-A  "  “  “  “  330  “  **  299 

5-A  «••"•*  400  **  “  349 


Prices  include  Expansion  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  include  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings  used  in  installation  and  which  are  supplied  by  the  local  dealer  at  extra  charge. 
Radiation  is  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  3ize3  as  needed  to 
suit  your  rooms.  Outfits  shipped  complete  f.o.  b.  our  nearest  warehouse,  at  Boston, Prov¬ 
idence,  Worcester,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 


The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL  -  Areola 
method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed. 
Everything  is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola 
is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chim¬ 
ney  connection.  No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  present  attractive 
prices  for  outfits  complete! 

IDEAL-Arcola  outfits  consist  of  the 
boiler  and  radiators  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your  require¬ 
ments!  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gas  leaks  into  the  living-rooms. 
The  IDEAL-Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot  water — not  the 
dry,  bumt-out  atmosphere  of  stove 
heating.  There  is  no  fire  risk  to  build¬ 
ing — no  danger  to  children — fire  lasts 
for  hofirsl  The  Areola  burns  hard  or 
soft  coal. 


The  outfit  consists  of  an  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  and  4,  5,  or  6  AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
Special  Expansion  Tank — everything  except  labor, 
pipe  and  fittings,  which  any  local  dealer  will  supply. 
See  table  above  for  various  sizes  and  prices  of  outfits. 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive 
agents. 


American  radiator  company 


Write  to 

Department  F*  to 
Chicago 


WHY  WE  ADVERTISE 

lie  who  ha*  «oruethliiK  to  Hell, 

Ami  groet®  nntl  yell*  It  down  u  well, 

I*  not  *o  likely  to  eollur  the  order* 

A*'he  who  climb*  the  tree  And  hollers. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  C0.f  Soccewsrs 

GRANGERS  LIME 

Works:  WVsf  Stockbridge.  Matt. 


Don't  Let  Ice  Water  Freeze 
f!  „  Your  STOCK  PROFITS 

Your  stock  can't  do  well  on  ice  water.  Chilled  stom¬ 
achs  retard  gains  and  reduce  milk  yields.  The  NELSON  Tank 
Heater  burns  wood,  coal,  coba  or  straw.  K  w  t  t 

NELSON  Tank  Heater  70  Degrees 1 

Heats  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  heater.  No 
welded  seams  to  leak  or  rust.  End  of  fire  box 
and  smoke  pipe  cast  in  one  piece,  extending 
above  water  line.  Won’t  rust  out.  Clearance  space  for 
water  to  circulate  under  heater— ashes  easily  removed. ; , 

Write  for  Free  Circular  NOW. 

HUDSON  MF6.  COMPANY,  DepL  81  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1 


Soon 

(Pays 

for 

Itself 


1700 


•Px  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  C,  1920 


Here  is  Comfort  Guaranteed — 
your  whole  house  (every 
room)  warm  as  you  want  it 
in  coldest  weather. 

When  you  buy  a  CaloriC  Pipeless 
Furnace  you  get  a  written  Money- 
back  Guarantee  that'  it  must  ‘‘heat 
your  home  to  70  degrees  in  coldest 
weather.” 

CaloriC  engineers  made  pipeless 
heating  a  success — and  their  un¬ 
equalled  .  service  in  determining 
correct  installation  is  the  most 
practical  guarantee  you  can  have 
of  satisfactory  heating. 

Saves  to  the  fuel  Now 
heating  over  100,000  homes  more 
comfortably  and  at  less  cost  than 
they  were  ever  heated  before.  For 
old  or  new  homes.  No  expensive 
installation.  J\o  plumbing — no 
pipes  to  freeze.  Made  by  largest 
manufacturers  of  warm -air  furnaces 
in  world.  Decide  now  for  CaloriC 
Guaranteed  Comfort  this  winter. 

Write  for  book  and  names  of  users 
near  you — or  see  nearest  dealer. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

(The  Monitor  Family) 

1307  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Itldg. 
New  York  New  York 


The  M.S.Co  192.0 


For  Sale  OUR  LEADER 

160  ACRES  LEVEL,  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL 

three-crop  country;  15  miles  from  Mobile.  50  acres  in 
cultivation;  balance  can  easily  be  put  in  shape  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Farms  no  belter,  near  this,  clearing  t  hemselves 
each  year.  Well  improved ;  convenient  to  shipping  facil¬ 
ities.  Price,  |u  2.000.  a  bakuain.  For  particulars  re¬ 
garding  this  and  other  lands  we  have  for  sale  in  a 
BEUTHl  AM)  FKOSPKItOCS  country,  address 

THOMPSON-NEELY  REALTY  CO.,  65  St.  Francis  St.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

References!  exchanged. 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  112 Acres 

alfalfa  soil;  good  buildings:  86,500;  76  acres  Al¬ 
falfa  soil;  83,500;  only  $1,500  down.  Come  and 
see  them.  Geo.  K.  Cross,  BE  Seneca  St,,  Oneida,  N  Y. 


\vww 


Buy  Paint 


’JVWWV 


DIRECT  of  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  Tir'*  pPpv»  Roof,  Barn 
KUUlLlLD  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
15c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


GsXabWsheA 

.  1855  , 

&PTIK6  J 


/^STEAffi^N, 
TRADE  MARK 


PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the 
ITIYV^  I  E.V*  IIWLY  body.  often  a  fore, 

runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 


EVERY  GARMENT 

and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

Fine  Gray  Winter  Weight, 
four  qualities. 

Fine  Gray  Super  Weight, 
three  qualities. 

Fine  Worsted  Merino, 

Medium  weight. 


Prices 

$2.50 
to  $7.00 

Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes. 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings. 
Yours  for  the  Asking.  Dept.  33 

The  GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
GLASTONBURY,  C0NN._ 


Farm  Mechanics 


Water  Supply  in  Orchard 

We  have  an  orchard  of  about  100  acres 
I  — rolling  ground.  There  is  a  stream  of 
I  considerable  size  with  a  How  of  water 
about  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ordinary 
man.  The  stream  conics  from  a  large 
spring  near  our  property,  and  the  stream 
flows  along  one  side  of  the  orchard.  There 
is  a  fall  at  one  point  of  about  8  or  10  ft. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  could  get  re¬ 
sults  with  a  water  ram  at  this  fall  to 
force  the  water  to  a  distance  of  about 
2,000  ft.  to  a  tank  of,  say,  50  or  100  hhls. 
located  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  this 
tract  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  water  for  spraying  purposes.  The 
water  would  have  to  be  moved  from  the 
ram  to  the  point  of  delivery  to  a  height 
of  15  to  20  ft.  In  other  words,  the  water 
line  from  the  ram  to  the  point  of  delivery 
would  pass  over  a  ridge  of  some  15  or  20 
ft.  in  height.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
size  ram  and  what  size  water  line  would 
have  to  be  laid.  o.  av.  J. 

Without  knowing  the  exact  amount  of 
water  available  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  a  definite  reply  in  regard  to  ram, 
size  needed,  etc.  You  state  that  the 
stream  has  “a  considerable  flow  of  water, 
about  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ordinary 
man.”  .  This  statement  really  gives  very 
little  information  concerning  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  available,  for  it  is  readily 
seen  that  were  a  stream  of  this  size 
(cross  section)  flowing  with  a  velocity 
of  (>  ft.  per  second,  twice  as  much  water 
would  pass  a  given  point  in  a  given  time 
as  would  were  the  velocity  hut  3  ft.  per 
second. 

A  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  the 
flow  of  a  stream  of  this  size  is  by  means 
of  a  weir.  This  is  simply  a  tight  board 
dam  placed  in  the  stream,  forming  a 
small  pond  above  it  and  discharging  the 
water  over  a  rectangular  notch  cut  in 
the  top.  By  measuring  the  depth  of  this 
discharge  and  referring  to  weir  tables  the. 
exact  quantity  of  water  available  may  he 
determined.  As  these  weir  tables,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  directions  for  construct¬ 
ing  a  weir,  are  found  in  practically  every 
ram  or  water-wheel  catalogue,  no  further 
description  will  he  given  here. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  stream  has  a  minimum  flow  of 
at.  least  12  gals,  per  minute,  and  if  this 
is  the  e;i*e,  it  should  handle  satisfactorily 
a  ram  using  a  2-in.  drive  pipe  and  sup¬ 
plying  a  1-ill.  pipe  leading  to  the  tank 
in  the  orchard.  Such  a  ram.  if  installed 
properly,  should  furnish  from  40  to  00 
gals,  of  water  *per  hour.  Tf  upon  meas¬ 
urement  it  is  found  that  more  water  is 
available,  a  larger  ram  can  he  used.  The 
use  of  a  larger  ram.  however,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  considerably,  not  only  in 
the  advanced  price  of  the  ram  itself,'  hut 
in  the  higher  cost  of  the  larger  pipe 
needed  with  it.  A  ram  pumps  slowly,  but 
constantly — it.  is  at  work  24  hours  per 
day,  and  where  sufficient  storage  is  pro¬ 
vided  a  small  ram  will  furnish  a  vast 
supply  of  water. 

From  the  description  given  I  assume 
that  the  pipe  line  passes,  or  is  to  pass, 
over  a  ridge  15  to  20  ft.  high  and  then 
down  again  to  the  orchard.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  pumping  head  would  N>  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  the  ram 
and  the  surface  of  the  wate-  in  the 
storage  tank,  not  to  the  high  point  on 
the  ridge  over  which  the  line  is  to  pass. 
The  pipe,  passing  over  this  ridge,  would 
act  as  a  sinlion.  and  the  water  in  the 
downhill  end  would  tend  to  balance  that 
ascending  from  the  ram  to  the  top  of  the 
spring.  Would  it  not  he  possible  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  snpnly  tank  on  this  c-re«t,  plaeing 
it  high  enough  to  permit  the  overflow 
from  the  tank  to  be  used  as  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  farm  buildings,  if  thev  arc 
within  reach  and  not  already  supplied? 

R.  n.  s. 


Water  Supply  from  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  in  my  pasture  which  I 
would  like  to  pipe  to  the  house  and  barn. 
It  is  208  ft.  from  the  house,  and  80S  ft. 
from  the  barn.  The  soring  is  in  a  50-gni. 
barrel.  When  I  dip  the  wate  it  it  fills 
again  in  a. a  t  one  hour.  Should  I  get 
more  water  oy  making  it  bigger,  and 
making  the  sides  of  cement?  Can  T  use 
a  ram  and  force  the  water  into  the  house? 
If  so,  what  size  pipe  do  I  need?  Pan  I 
bring  the  overflow  from  the  house  to  the 
barn?  Where  I  would  like  to  put  the 
ram  is  258  ft.  away  from  the  spring  and 
has  a  drop  of  2  ft.  10  in. ;  from  ram  to 
house  is  1l0  ft.,  with  a  rise  of  7  ft.  Over¬ 
flow  from  house  to  barn  is  00  ft.  I  have 
one  horse,  three  cows  and  12  pig's  to 
water  during  Winter.  w.  n.  v. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

If  (he  spring  bottom  is  clean,  so  that 
the  water  hubbies  up  freely,  enlarging  it 
will  not  increase  the  water  supply.  By 
making  the  reservoir  larger,  however, 
more  water  could  be  stored,  and  some  of 
that  which  now  runs  away  he  retained 
for  use  if  it.  is  needed.  The  concrete 
spring  curb  fitted  with  a  good  cover  and 
screened  vent  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
insects,  etc.,  would  he  excellent  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  even  if  no  larger  than 
the  old  50-gallon  cask. 

From  your  report  it  is  evident  that  the 
normal  flow  of  the  spring  as  it  now  stands 
is  less  than  one  gallon  per  minute.  This 
is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  op¬ 
erate  a  ram  properly ;  the  fall  to  the  ram 
is  also  low,  so  that  the  rise  of  a  ram  is 
out  of  the  question. 


Probably  your  best  arrangement  under 
the  circumstances  is  to  install  one  of  the 
hydro-pneumatic  systems  in.  the  basement 
of  your  home.  To  make  this  most  satis¬ 
factory  a  small  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor  should  be  put  in  to  drive  the  pump 
With  this  arrangement  water  could  be  de¬ 
livered  under  pressure  in  any  room  in  the 
house;  a  hot,  and  cold  water  system,  with 
toilet  and  hath  would  he  made  possible 
If  it  is  not  desired  to  go  to  all  this  ex¬ 
pense  the  tank  can  he  supplied  by  a  hand- 
operated  force  pump  in  the  kitchen  or  cel¬ 
lar.  and  if  it  is  desired  to  be  still  more 
economical  in  the  installation,  a  pump 
with  a  two-way  cock  may  be  used  m  the 
kitchen  sink,  which,  by  the  turning  of  a 
valve,  will  permit  pumping  either  direct 
from  the  spout  or  through  a  pipe  to  a 
small  tank  in  the  attic.  Wheji  water  is 
desired  for  drinking  purposes  it  can  he 
pumped  fresh  from  the  spring,  and  the 
tank  kept,  full  to  supply  other  uses.  V 
half-inch  pipe  controlled  by  a  valve  at  the 
lower  end  may  be  run  from  this  tank  to 
the  reservoir  now  on  the  stove,  so  that 
hot  water  may  he  supplied  without  the 
carrying  necessary  without  the  tank.  A 
range  boiler  constantly  connected  with 
this  overhead  supply  is  of  course  better, 
as  it  does  not  require  the  attention  that 
the  reservoir  does,  and  water  can  be 
drawn  from  it  through  faucets  over  the 
sink,  relieving  the  necessity  of  carrying  it. 
The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  get  the 
water  into  the  house,  for  when  once  so 
installed  its  advantages  will  be  so  obvious 
that  the.  other  improvements  will  he  al¬ 
most  sure  to  follow. 

Whether  you  could  lead  water  from  a 
tank  in  the  attic  of  the  house  to  the  barn 
depends  upon  the  location.  If  the  house 
is  above  the  barn,  as  I  expecj;  it  is.  this 
could  he  done;  otherwise  not.  With  the 
pressure  tank  referred  to,  however,  water 
could  be  forced  to  the  barn  even  though 
it.  were  higher  than  the  house;  its  eleva¬ 
tion  would  make  no  difference  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits.  From  50  to  70  gallons 
daily  would  he  needed  for  the  stock.  If 
a  gravity  tank  is  used,  ca,-e  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  well  boxed  in  and 
connected  with  the  warm  rooms  below,  or 
other  provision  made  to  prevent  freezing. 

By  writing  your  Congressman  you  can 
get  I'  armors’  Bulletin  0-41,  which  gives 
much  valuable  material  ou  installing  home 
water  supplies.  Extension  Bulletin  (il  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  obtain¬ 
able  from  them  at  St.  Paul,  together  with 
Montana  Bulletin  or  Circular  (36.  obtain¬ 
able  from  Bozeman,  Mont,  are  also  good, 
the  latter  two  describing  some  very  sim¬ 
ple  homemade  installations.  R.  ir.  s. 


More  About  Kerosene  Engines 

On  page  1435  there  is  a  query  on  kero¬ 
sene  engines  which  says  it  works  without 
n  carburetor  or  electrical  ignition.  It 
says  the  charge  is  heated  by  “compression 
heat.  ’  I  would  like  to  know  how  this 
neat  is  obtained  when  first  starting  up, 
especially  in  cold  weather.  c.  r. 

In  the  engiue  under  question  the  fuel 
is  not  drawn  in  through  a  carburetor, 
causing  it  to  enter  the  engine  in  the  form 
of  a  vapor,  as  is  the  case  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  of  engine.  The  fuel  drops  in 
by  gravity  in  a  liquid  state,  the  quantity 
admitted  being  controlled  by  a  metering 
pin  which  is  in  turn  opened  more  or  less 
by  the  governor,  admitting  a  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  of  fuel  as  the  load  re¬ 
quires.  .  This  liquid  fuel  is  retained  in  a 
cup  inside  of  the  firing  chamber,  which  is 
in  direct  connection,  by  means  of  perfor¬ 
ations.  with  the  interior  of  the  engine 
cylinder.  On  the  suction  stroke  of  the 
engine  fresh  air  only  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder,  there  being  no  carhuretorr  and 
on  the  compression  stroke  immediately 
following  this  is  compressed  or  squeezed 
into  a  very,  small  spare.  This  high  com¬ 
pression.  with  the  consequent  big  increase 
in  temperature,  is  possible  because  of  the 
fact  that  nothing  hut  pure  air  is  being 
compressed.  It  would  not  be  possible 
were  the.  vaporized  fuel  mixed  with  the 
air,  as  it  is  with  the  engine  with  which  we 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  when 
the  temperature  gets  high  enough,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  fuel  in  the  fuel  cup  is 
vaporized  and  ignites.  The  resulting  ex¬ 
plosion  forces  the  remainder  of  the  fuel 
out  of  the  cup  through  the  perforations 
mentioned,  in  the  form  of  a  small  spray 
which  is  ignited  by  the  beat  and  produces 
the  power  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  first 
explosion  is  obtained  in  a  cold  engine  by 
spinning  the  fly-wheels.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  heavy  fly-wheels  in  which 
can  lie  stored  suflicient  momentum  to  car¬ 
ry  the  engine  over  the  initial  explosion 
point  by  spinning  them  rapidly.  A  relief 
cam  releasee  the  compression  to  permit 
this  motion  being  secured.  When  com¬ 
pression  is  released  by  this  the  machine 
cranks  easily  and  as  quickly  as  it  is 
cranked  sufficiently  fast  the  relief  lever 
can  he  pushed  over,  which  permits,  com¬ 
pression  to  take  place  and  the  engine  to 
fire.  No  spark,  hot  tube  or  other  ignition 
device  is  used ;  the  charge  of  fuel  is 
ignited  by  the  heat  of  compression  alone. 
It.  lias  probably  been  noted  how  hot  a  tire 
pump  will  become  when  inflating  a  tire 
up  to  70  or  SO  lbs.,  and  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  compression  in  this  engine 
is  carried  to  five  or  six  times  this  amount 
it  will  be  more  easily  seen  how  it  can 
ignite  tlie  charge  by  compression  alone. 


The  Source  and  Guardian  of  Quality 


There  is  in  the  factories  of  this  Company  a  section  occupied  entirely  bv  men 
whose  business  it  is  never  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

F  hese  men,  constituting  the  Development  Department,  are  charged  with  the 
creation  and  improvement  of  Goodyear  products,  processes  and  factory  equipment. 

Out  of  their  devoted  labors  have  come  not  only  the  present  excellence  of  the 
things  Goodyear  builds,  but  the  very  machinery  by  which  these  things  are  made. 

Not  the  least  of  their  accomplishments  has  been  to  deliver  to  the  public  a  steadilv 
increasing  value  in  these  products  without  proportionate  increase  in  cost. 

T  he  present  remarkable  character  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  passenger  cars 
continually  has  reinforcement  and  benefit  from  this  source  and  guardian  of  quality. 

Nothing  is  withheld  that  intelligence,  application  and  experiment  can  supply,  in 
the  effort  to  insure  that  worthiness  of  product  which  protects  our  good  name. 

The  results  of  such  endeavor  are  seen  today  in  the  capacity  of  Goodvear  Cord 
1  ires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance  unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  1  ires  and  the  sincere  conservation  service  behind  them  afford 
uncommon  satisfaction,  more  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other 
kind. 

1  he  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 


This  is  an  actual  photograph  taken  in  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
Development  Department  in  the  Goodyear  factories  at  Akron 
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Building  a  Small  Greenhouse 


Economy  tn  (’< instruction' . — I  lmvo 
a  question  regarding  the  construct  but  of 
a  greenhouse,  tin*  proper  size  of  house 
to  accommodate  15.000  t « »  20,000  pots 
no  size  stated.  1  am  sorry  the  size  pot. 
was  not  mentioned,  as  we  have  them  from 
1  i^-iii.  to  12-iu.  or  more.  If  214‘in  pots 
are  used,  a  square  foot  will  hold  around 
20,  so  we  will  figure  on  a  house  20  ft. 
wide  by  50  ft.  long,  which  will— walks 
being  counted  out — hold  around  lo.OOO. 
A  house  ol  this  size  could  lie  constructed 
of  hotbed  sash  possibly  more  cheaply 
than  of  regular  sash  bars  used  in  green¬ 
house  construction.  For  a  house  20  ft. 
wide.  3x6  ft.  sash  would  do,  using  two 
sash  on  each  side  in  place  of  a  sash  bar 
12  ft.  long.  A  purline  would  have  lo  be 
placed  midway  between  the  eave«  and 
ridge  where  the  sash  would  be  joined  to¬ 
gether.  The  upper  sash  should  lie  hinged 
to  the  ridge,  or  at  least  every  other  one 
should  be,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  be. 
raised  for  ventilation.  Some  method 
would  have  to  be  devised  to  hold  the  lower 
edge  firmly  in  position  when  it  i<s  raised 
or  lowered,  as  a  high  wind  would  be  very 
destructive  to  sash  not  properly  secured. 

Arrangement  of  Bash. — All  the  sash 
should  be  firmly  fastened,  and  the  upper 
row  should  extend  several  inches  over  the 
lower  to  avoid  drip.  Drip  would  be  one 
of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  sash  con¬ 
struction.  Another  objection  would  be 
lack  of  sunlight,  though  this  would  not 
be  such  a  serious  handicap  where  the 
house  is  intended  for  the  growing  of  veg¬ 
etable  plants  exclusively.  Hotbed  sash 
usually  are  not  very  heavy  in  construc¬ 
tion.  and  the  6-ft.  span  from  eaves  to 
purline  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  a  heavy  snowfall  without  damage. 
The  regular  greenhouse  sash-bar  is 
grooved  to  carry 'off  drip  from  the  con¬ 
densation  inside  tin-  house,  and  is  usually 
2*4-iu.  deep,  which  makes  a  bar  ample 
in  strength  to  withstand  a  pretty  heavy 
snow  when  the  bars  are  spaced,  for  16-in. 
glass,  which  is  the  size  most  in  use  for 
commercial  houses.  The  sash-bar  will 
require  a  purline  of  l1/* -in.  pipe  as  a  sup¬ 
port  in  the  center,  and  will  withstand  a 
pretty  heavy  weight,  of  snow.  The  hot¬ 
bed  sash  to  stand  the  same  weight  would 
need  an  extra  purline  in  the  center  of 
each  sash,  or  three  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge. 

Heating. — A  house  of  this  size  could 
be  heated  with  a  few  stoves  even  iii  Wis¬ 
consin.  though  how  many  I  could  not.  say. 
It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  try 
this  out  by  installing  two  of  pretty  fail- 
size.  then  adding  another  if  these  are 
found  inadequate.  The  stoves  could  In- 
placed  near  the  ends  of  the  house  in  a  pit 
dug  several  feet  deep.  The  heat  will  cir¬ 
culate  much  more  satisfactorily  if  each 
stove  is  entirely  encircled  with  a  sheet- 
iron  shield,  extending  to  within  about 
10  in.  of  the  soil  on  which  the  stove 
stands,  and  a  foot  or  two  above  the  top. 
This  shield  should  be  20  or  24  in.  larger 
than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  stove. 
Anyone  trying  out  this  simple  device 
where  a  stove  is  used  to  heat  a  rather 
large  room  (especially  if  it  is  oblong) 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results  obtained. 
Stoves  will  heat  up  much  quicker  than  a 
hot-water  system  would,  and  when  the  fire 
dies  out  the  temperature  will  fall  much 
more  rapidly  than  where  there  are  a  lot 
of  pipes  filled  with  hot  water  to  keep 
on  circulating  and  giving  off  heat  even 
after  the  fire  gets  quite  low.  Another 
disadvantage  is  the  drying  effect  of  the 
relatively  higher  temperature  of  the  stove 
over  the  hot-water  system.  You  will 
have  to  watch  the  soil  carefully,  especially 
while  seed  is  germinating,  to  avoid  loss 
from  this  cause. 

Vegetable  Plants. — It  will  be  a  very- 
easy  matter  to  partition  one  end  off  in 
which  to  grow  the  seedlings  to  the  proper 
size  for  transplanting.  Here  in  I. a  in-as¬ 
ter  County,  Pa.,  there  are  no  vegetable 
plants  potted  unless  they  are  ordered  for 
a  special  purpose.  They-  are  all  trans¬ 
planted  into  flats  about.  12x13  or  20  in. 
Tv  3  in.  deep,  usually  108  plants  to  the 
flat,  and  sold  for  100.  A  spotting  hoard 
with  the  correct  number  of  pegs  is  used 
In  mark  the  flat  for  planting.  Plants  are 
grown  here  by  the  hundred  thousand 
each  season  in  this  manner,  the  wholesale 
price  being  around  75c  per  flat  for  cab¬ 
bage.  00c  to  .$1  for  tomato,  with  some¬ 
what  higher  rates  for  pepper,  cauliflower 
and  eggplant.  The  latter  very  often  is 
grown  in  pots,  this  being  the  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Building  fob  Profit. — If  you  really 
wish  to  build  a  temporary  structure,  to 
last  only  a  few  seasons,  with  the  ability 
tn  take  it  down  and  move  it  easily,  the 
sash  house  would  he  the  proper  structure 
t<>  consider;  but  right  here  is  another 
thing  to  take  into  consideration :  You 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  erect  a  green¬ 
house.  no  matter  how  cheaply  constructed, 
and  abandon  it  in  a  few  years  and  make 
any  money  on  the  venture.  The  very- 
best  materials  obtainable  should  he  used, 
and  the  construction  should  be  thorough 
in  every  manner.  The  most  economical 
manner  would  be  to  start  a  house,  say. 
20  ft.  wide  and  build  as  long  as  your 
finances  will  permit,  making  one  end  per¬ 
manent  and  the  other  fasten  in  temporar¬ 
ily-,  so  that  if  it  is  desired  to  extend  the 
area  at  any  time  extra  length  could 
easily  ho  added. 


Hot- Water  System.  If  heated  with 
hot  water,  unions  could  he  inserted  in 
each  coil  of  pipe  at  the  temporary  end. 
which  would  make  it  very  easy  to  connect 
1  he  new  addition  to  the  heating  system 
without  any  alteration  at  the  heater. 
A  good,  substantial  house  could  he  erected 
and  heated  with  stoves  for  a  few  years, 
which  would  bring  the  cost,  very  much 
lower  than  if  hot  water  was  installed  at 
the  start.  A  house  20  ft.  wide  will  re¬ 
quire  12  lines  of  2-in.  pipe  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  zero,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  2  per  cent  added  )or  each  degree 
in  temperature  is  likely  to  drop  below 
zero.  Fifty  degrees  is  not  warm  enough 
for  tomato  and  pepper  plants,  though  it 
is  ample  for  cabbage.  A  partition  could 
be  erected  and  one  end  kept,  warmer  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  extra  lines  of  pipe. 

Size  of  Boiler. — For  a  house  20x50  ft. 
a  grate  surface  of  not  less  than  20  in. 
square  should  be  installed,  though  less 
attention  would  he  needed  with  a  grate 
area  of  nearly  double  this  size.  One  of 
tin-  most  serious  mistakes  many  begin¬ 
ners  make  is  to  install  a  boiler  that  is 
too  small  for  the  work  to  he  done. ^Tin- 
result  is  constant  attention  required  in 
cold  weather,  with  a  worry  that  if  it. 
should  get.  a  little  colder  something  may 
freeze.  A  boiler  that  must  be  forced 
hard  is  not  nearly  as  economical  in  the 


use  of  fuel  us  one  that  is  really  larger 
than  necessary.  \\  itli  hot  water  and  a 
boiler  nearly  twice  the  size  actually  need¬ 
ed,  if  the  fire  is  properly  banked  off  in 
the  evening,  no  attention  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  till  the  next  morning.  This  extra 
boiler  capacity  is  not  so  essential  where 
a  fireman  is  on  duty-  throughout-  the 
night,  though  even  then  it  is  a  great, 
satisfaction,  as  we  have  found  out  from 
experience,  and  now  our  boiler  capacity 
is  one-fourth  larger  than  actually  re¬ 
quired. 

Steel  vs.  Cast  Iron. — My  first  choice 
of  a  boiler  would  be  a  return  tubular,  if 
a  good  second-hand  one  could  be  found  ; 
30-horsepower  would  do,  though  slightly 
larger  would  not  he  amiss.  If  a  new 
boiler  has  to  be  purchased,  a.  special 
greenhouse  boiler  erected  without  tubes, 
from  sheet  steel,  has  been  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  This  is  far  preferable  to 
cast  iron  in  safety  and  economy,  though 
the  cast-iron  boiler  may  last  longer,  if  it 
tloes  not  eraek.  A  few  years  ago  1  know 
of  many  florists  who  installed  cast-iron 
boilers,  and  today,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  every  one  has  replaced  them  with 
steel  boilers,  and  one  of  these  men  has 
had  several  sections  crack. 

Arrangement  of  Pipes. — The  boiler 
should  he  placed  low  enough  su  that  the 
top  will  be  several  feet  below  the  re¬ 
turns.  A  3-iu.  flow  nnc,  return  will  be 


large  enough  inf  a  bouse  tt.  long,  but 
if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  future  ex¬ 
tension  larger  flows  and  returns  should 
lie  installed,  l-’ottr  flows  and  eight  re¬ 
turns  would  be  the  conventional  arrange¬ 
ment.  the  Hows  being  placed  overhead  and 
supported  on  the  purliues.  and  tin-  returns 
being  hung  on  brackets  on  the  side  walls. 
The  main  How  is  carried  direct  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  system,  and  all  the 
Hows  and  returns  fall  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  an  inch  in  10  ft.  back  to  the  boiler. 
An  expansion  tank  large  enough  to  hold 
one-twentieth  of  all  the  water  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  placed  several  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  point  of  the  How.  This 
tank  should  be  connected  to  the  return 
near  the  boiler,  and  a  small  pipe  should 
lie  connected  into  the  top  of  the  main  How 
at  the  highest  point  and  carried  over  the 
loti  of  the  expansion  tank.  This  small 
pipe  will  carry  off  all  the  air  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  and  will  always  keep  it  free  of  air. 
All  pipe  should  have  an  even  fall  toward 
the  boiler.  Fare  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  no  air  pockets  can  form  a  depression 
at  any  point.,  as  a  very  small  amount  of 
air  will  interfere  with  the  circulation 
very  markedly,  or  stop  it  entirely. 

Height  of  House. — A  house  20  ft. 
wide  should  be  at  least  5  ft.  high  at  the 
eaves,  even  3  ft.  more  will  d"  ho  harm. 
'Phis  height  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
where  the  growing  of  vegetable  plants  is 
the  only  use  planned  for  the  house.  You 
may  think  this  is  all  you  will  use  it  for. 
leaving  it  stand  idle  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  and  soon  as  the  plants  are 
out  of  the  way  you  will  begin  figuring  on 
the  crop  that  can  be  put  in  to  keep  the 
house  in  the  notion  that  it  is  doing  its 


share  toward  helping  you  solve  the  high 
cost  of  ordinary  living — and  likely  Fhrys- 
anthemums  will  be  the  choice.  Soon  as 
they  are  out  of  the  way  you*  will  look 
around  for  something  else  to  do,  and 
finally  decide  on  a  crop  of  radishes  or 
Brand  Rapids  lettuce.  When  these  crops 
a  re  harvested  the  season  for  vegetable 
plants  will  be  around  again,  and  so  it 
goes.  The  regular  fanner,  who  does  not 
grow  tobacco,  can  finish  up  his  work 
when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  in  the 
Fall,  and  then,  with  the  exception  of  feed 
ing  the  stock  occasionally,  and  milking 
tin-  cow  several  times,  take  a  good,  long 
holiday  till  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  Spring.  Think  of  the  time  to 
read,  play  checkers,  swap  information, 
go  to  the  movies,  and  have  a  good  time 
generally.  We  poor  mortals  who  have 
a  greenhouse  or  two  to  entertain  us,  have 
no  leisure  period  ;  it  is  just  work  today, 
tomorrow,  next  week,  and  before  we 
know  it  the  date  is  today  a  year  hence, 
and  then  we  realize  that  we  have  not 
had  even  a  vacation.  This  is  why  1 
would  strongly  recommend  anyone  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  greenhouse 
to  build  it  substantially,  and  high  enough 
at  the  eaves  to  grow  a  rather  tall  crop, 
for  soon  as  you  have  the  house  you  will 
be  as  bail  as  nil  the  others  of  US— sitting 
un  ni'd'ts  studying  how  tn  keep  it  work¬ 
ing*  overtime. 


The  JUttd  of  ihc  Harvest 


(  'on cretk  Walls. — If  you  use  a  wooden 
eaves  plate,  try  to  use  2-in.  iron  pipe  for 
posts,  and  concrete  side  wall  several  foot 
high,  and  5  in.  thick.  These  walls  can 
he  made  of  sifted  ashes  of  soft  or  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  :  not  anthracite  coal  ashes. 
One  part.  Portland  cement  to  seven  parts 
ashes  is  the  proportion  we  usually  use, 
and  our  walls  are  giving  very  good  ser¬ 
vice.  Above  the  concrete  wall  should  be 
about  3  ft.  of  glass.  Better  have  sash 
made  to  contain  .”><!  in.  of  glass;  then 
hinge  them  to  the  eaves  plate,  and  at.  the 
bottom  fasten  an  iron  liar  to  the  sash 
with  a  staple.  This  bar  should  be  fiat, 
about.  ’ j  in.  by  1  in.,  and  have  half  a 
dozen  holes  drilled  through  it  several  inches 
apart.  Place  a  wooden  sill  on  top  of  the. 
concrete,  and  in  this  sill  fasten  a  peg  to 
fit  the  holes  in  the  bar.  T11  this  manner 
you  can  open  these  side  sash  on  wide  as 
you  wish.  Ion  can  use  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  ventilating  sash  at.  the  ridge 
of  the  house  if  you  do  not  care  to  go  to 
the, expense  of  installing  a  regular  ven¬ 
tilating  appliance.  These  ventilating  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  procured  for  the  side  sash, 
too.  The  glass  most  in  use  is  ltix24  in.. 
though  any  size  around  Bi  in.  will  do.  A 
very  high  grade  of  putty  is  placed  on 
the  rabbet  of  the  sash-bar  and  the  lower 
light  is  pressed  down  tight  in  the  putty. 
The  next  light  is  lapped  over  the  first,  one 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less,  and  so  on 
till  you  have  the  row  finished. 

Further  Suggestions. — At  the  h.fl- 
<"m  of  each  light  a  zinc  glazing  nail 
should  he  driven  into  the  bar  firmly,  then 
another  nail  half  way  up  the  light.  Do 
iiu  try  anything  hut  the  best  zinc  nails, 
which  can  be  purchased  especially  for 
glazing  from  any  seedsman.  But  two  of 
these  nails  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
light  to  keep  it  from  slipping  from  place. 
1  se  only  tinned  or  galvanized  nails  in 
erecting  the  frame.  Try  to  secure  a  lo¬ 
cation  that  is  somewhat  sheltered  from 
prevailing  winds,  though  this  is  not  es¬ 
sential.  as  you  will  want  to  depend  on 
.vour  heating  plant,  and  not.  your  loca¬ 
tion  when  the  temperature  chases  the 
mercury  out  of  sight.  Houses  running 
east  and  west  are  preferable  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  in  this  direction.  Those 
iron  posts  can  lie  fastened  to  the  eaves 
with  railing  flanges.  The  better  con¬ 
struction  is  the  iron  eaves  furnished  by 
the  builders  of  commercial  greenhouses. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


‘An'  now,  ladies  and  gents."  began  the 
Fnglish  showman,  “there’s  this  ’ere  halli- 
gator.  Note  the  length.  Fifteen  feet 
1  rom  the  tip  o  his  nose  to  the  tin  o’  the 
tail,  and  15  feet  from  the  tip  o’  the  tail 
to  the  tin  o’  the  nose — thirty  feet  in  all !’’ 
— New  York  Globe. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Such  ripening  weather  for  fruits  and 
corn  is  seldom  experienced.  For  a  week 
past  it  has  been  warm  enough  for  August, 
and  the  days  have  been  bright  and  sunny. 
AVe  are  now  past  the  middle  of  October 
and  are  liable  to  have  frost  at  any  time. 
The  brilliant  sunshine  has  brought  out 
an  uncommonly  fine  bloom  on  the  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums.  We  always  get  a  good 
bloorJ  on  the  early  vegetables  and  on  the 
pompon  sorts.  All  of  them  winter  well 
when  protected  with  leaves  or  rough  ma¬ 
nure.  The  Dahlias  of  course  have  been 
in  their  glory,  and  are  still  loaded  with 
flowers. 

We  are  lifting  the  Irish  potatoes  today, 
and  they  have  completely  matured  their 
tops  naturally.  In  most  seasons  the  tops 
of  late  potatoes,  planted  in  July,  grow  till 
cut  down  by  frost,  but  this  season  they 
have  matured  naturally,  without  blight  of 
any  sort.  Some  sweet  potatoes  have  been 
dug  for  use.  The  crop  is  miserably  poor. 
Now  and  then  a  hill  produces  a  great, 
overgrown  potato,  and  then  a  number  of 
plants  only  strings.  Then  the  puzzle  is, 
why  a  great  potato  in  one  hill  and  hardly 
any  in  others,  under  the  same  treatment 
and  identical  conditions. 

If  our  friends  in  the  West  have  had 
anything  like  this  sort  of  weather  we  will 
hear  far  less  than  usual  about  soft  corn. 
The  corn  crop  everywhere  is  fine.  Down 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  corn,  planted  after  the  early 
Irish  potato  crop  went  North,  is  heavy 
niul  fully  matured.  My  daughter,  who  is 
Home  Agent  in  one  of  the  Virginia  coun¬ 
ties  west  of  the  Bay,  says  that  she  hears 
that  about  100  women  in  that  county  reg¬ 
istered  to  vote,  and  that  people  are  taking 
more  interest  in  the  price  of  wheat  than 
in  the  election.  And  here,  while  wheat  is 
down  in  price,  and  flour  also,  the  bakers 
have  not  discovered  it,  apparently,  for 
they  have  not  dropped  a  cent  in  bread 
prices.  Then  the  cotton  speculators  make 
the  miners’  strike  in  England  au  excuse 
for  still  further  depressing  the  price  of 
cotton,  which  was  already  below  the  cost 
of  production.  But  the  price  of  cotton 
shirts  has  not  declined  a  penny.  .Tust  now 
the  farmers  are  bearing  all  the  loss,  but  it 
is  certain  to  reach  others,  and  perhaps 
we  may  reach  normal  conditions  shortly. 
Some  day  the  Southern  farmers  will  get 
independent  of  the  cotton  speculator  by 
going  to  farming  with  an  improving  ro¬ 
tation,  and  by  growing  other  crops  as  well 
as  cotton  will  be  able  to  sell  their  cotton 
when  it  pays  to  sell.  Farming  for  more 
cotton  per  acre  and  fewer  acres  in  cot¬ 
ton,  more  in  corn  and  wheat  and  clover 
and  cattle,  will  bring  lasting  prosperity, 
and  will  make  the  farmers  the  masters  of 
the  cotton  market. 

The  total  dependence  on  cotton  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  unrest  and  outlawry 
in  the  South.  So  long  as  the  price  of 
cotton  means  distress  or  prosperity,  the 
same  conditions  will  prevail.  Here, 
where  we  grow  no  cotton,  but  have  a 
variety  of  other  crops,  the  failure  of  one 
of  them  makes  the  poeketbook  shrink,  but 
it  does  not  mean  bankruptcy.  The  wheat 
grower  is  losing  money  he  expected  from 
his  crop,  but  he  is  not  burning  any  mills 
or  elevators.  He  has  a  big  corn  crop  and 
his  usual  supply  of  hogs  to  eat  some  of  it. 
and  he  can  feed  a  few  steers  and  make 
manure  for  his  laud.  So  he  keeps  his 
wheat  in  his  granary  till  a  change  for  the 
better  comes.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
South  is  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  is  grown  by  tenants  who  own  a 
mule  and  a  plow,  and  take  a  piece  of 
land  to  cultivate  iu  cottou  on  shares. 
Then  to  feed  himself  and  his  mule 
through  the  cropping  season  ho  makes  a 
mortgage  on  his  share  of  the  prospective 
crop,  and  the  merchant  selling  goods  on 
this  crop  lien  adds  a  bouncer  of  a  profit, 
of  course.  Wheu  cottou  drops,  as  it  has 
now,  it  takes  all  the  tenant’s  share  of  the 
crop  to  settle  with  the  merchant,  and 
there  may  even  be  a  shortage :  the  tenant 
faces  Winter  penniless  and  his  mule  must 
find  a  living  on  the  range.  This  is  where 
the  cotton  price  affects  the  South.  The 
mortgaged  cotton  of  the  croppers  must 
be  sold,  and  this  “weak”  cottou  is  the 
usual  cause  of  low  prices  in  the  Fall. 
Back  of  foreigu  demand  may  keep  the 
price  down  and  cause  much  real  distress 
in  the  South.  In  the  long  run  the  cotton 
cropper  would  be  better  off  working  for 

■wages.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Did  the  first  frost  catch  you 

with  some  corn 
still  out?” 


The  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit  is  a  strong 
arm  on  any  farm. 


" Harvest  is  a  time  of  worry  and  hard  wor\ 
to  us  farmers  —  and  we  don’t  always  get 
the  crops  in  either.  Time  is  short  and  help 
can’t  be  had.  Anyway,  that  was  my  fix  up 
till  this  year,  when  I  put  in  a  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit.  Of  course 
this  outfit  doesn’t  do  any  field  wor\.  But 
the  work  it  does  do  saved  so  much  of  my 
time  that  I  ivas  able  to  get  all  my  corn  in 
before  the  first  frost.” 

Mr.  Griesemer  is  a  fanner  near  Griesemer - 

mile,  Berks  Count)/,  Pa. 
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'AYBE  you  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  in  getting  farmhands  to 
work  for  you  than  I  could. 
In  recent  years  I’ve  been  a  sort  of  a 
farmhand  and  chore  boy 
rolled  into  one.  I  was 
co  busy  milking  cows, 
grinding  feed  and 
pumping  water  that  I 
couldn’t  get  through  all 
my  work  in  the  field. 

“Not  long  ago  I  began 
to  notice  the  good  work 
done  by  an  electric  farm 
plant  belonging  to  one 
of  my  neighbors.  It 
gave  all  the  light  need¬ 
ed,  but  what  I  liked  even  better 
was  that  it  was  a  powerful  plant, 
built  with  the  idea  of  doing  a  man’s 
work. 

An  outfit  that 

saves  time  and  labor 

"The  name  of  this  powerful  plant 
was  Western  Electric,  and  because 
I  be  ieved  it  would  give  me  the  help 
I  needed,  I  installed  a  Western  Elec- 


The  portable 
motor  makes 
churning  easy 


trie  on  my  farm.  The  story  of  what 
it  did  may  interest  you,  if  you  need 
help  too  and  if  you  believe  an  electric 
outfit  should  supply  power  even 
more  than  light. 

“Western  Electric 
power  milks  the 
cows  for  me. 
There’s  half  an  hour 
a. day  saved  right 
there.  It  also  pumps 
water  to  my  house 
and  barn.  Then  I 
have  a  line  shafting 
belted  to  the  pulley 
on  the  engine,  and 
belted  to  this  shaft¬ 
ing  is  a  feed-mixer, 
fanning-mill  and 
grindstone.  I  tell  you,  that  engine 
can  handle  a  lot  of  work.  The 
powerful  battery  gives  all  the  light 
needed,  and  it  runs  my  wife’s 
washing  machine  and  pumps  the 
water. 

“So  you  see,  Western  Electric 
power  is  saving  me  a  lot  of  time. 
When  harvest  came  around,  I  was 


able  to  work  about  three  hours  more 
in  the  field  every  day.  That  is  why 
I  got  all  my  corn  safely  in.” 

The  battery  lasts  longer  ! 

The  reason  the  Western  Electric 
battery  lasts  so  long  is  that  it  is 
charged  without  stress  or  strain.  As 
it  fills,  the  rate  of  flow  becomes  less 
very  gradually  till  the  current  stops 
by  itself.  This  “tapering  charge” 
means  long  life  to  the  battery. 

For  more  information  about  the 
powerful  Western  Electric  Outfit, 
send  a  postcard  for  booklet  RN7. 
The  nearest  distributor  to  you  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

ai 


With  Electric 
power  you  can 
have  running 
water  all  the 
time. 


Western  Electric  distributors  in  your  neighborhood  : 


C.  H.&J.  T.  Kelly. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
C.  U.  DcVoe. 

Syracuse,  7.  Y. 
Theodore  M.  Cunlher  & 

Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Warden  £  Smith, 

C-tskill.  ,7.  Y. 


D.  G.  Babcock, 

Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Perry  L.  Young, 

Green,  N.  Y. 
RustcrholU  Ehctric  Co., 

Erie,  Pa, 

D.  &  F.  Engineering  Co., 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Amos  Barnes, 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

L.  C.  Beers  Electric  Store, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


For  territory  (till  available  write  to  Western  Blectric  Co.,  New  York 


Western  Electric 


Power  S'  Light 

Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 


Hisseoidl*i%ht  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-K  KYSTONt  Galvanized  Shoots  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Siding 
purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Spouting,  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin  Plates  also  give 
unequaled  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  valuable  “Better  Buildings"  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburjh,  Pa. 


t  the  hair  do  with  the  hic& 


Specialists  in  twining  Horse.  Cow, 
Calf  or  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair 
or  fur  on  it.  We  make  robes, 
■coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  tugs, 
etc.,toyourorder.  You  save  money 
and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  of  sty  lish  fur  garments;  Free- 
instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur 
garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
repaired  and  made  like  new. 

We  mount  Live  and  small  jvne.  boi*  *ad 
fish.  Write  today- 


f{A)CH ESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655  WEST  AVE. 

‘ROCHESTER  JN.Y. 
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Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

HOUND  "UP  OF  TRUCK  CROPS  SHOWS  BIG 

SURPLUS — SHIPMENTS  CONTINUE 
HEAVY  AND  MARKETS  WEAK 

The  latest,  crop  reports  'show  increases 
rather  than  losses  in  probable  supplies  of 
the  leading  lines  of  produce.  Apples, 
potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage  all  line  up 
the  last  of  October  with  yields  even 
heavier  than  the  early  estimates.  Usu¬ 
ally  something  happens  toward  the  end 
of  the  season  to  reduce  the  actual  out¬ 
turn,  but.  not  so  this  season. 

WHY  CABBAGE  IS  LOW 

Gabbago  will  more  than  double  the  com¬ 
mercial  cron  of  last,  season.  The  various 
shipping  seasons  range  from  nine  tons 
per  acre  in  Wisconsin  to  14  tons  in 
Colorado,  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
and  average,  in  principal  cabbage  sec¬ 
tions.  over  11  tons.  The  total  is  fully 
double  that  of  last  season  and  10,000  to 
12.000  oars  greater  than  the  crops  of 
1918  and  1917.  No  wonder  prices  at. 
country  shipping  points  are  only  $5  to 
$15  per  ton,  bulk,  according  to  variety 
and  section,  compared  with  $10  to  $40  a 
year  ago.  Prices  have  tended  downward 
most  of  the  time  this  season,  and  are 
about  as  low  at  shipping  points  as  can 
be  without  diverting  the  crop  to  stock 
feeding.  As  if.  is,  fewer  cars  of  Northern 
cabbage  have  been  shipped  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  season.  Mar¬ 
kets  have  been  supplied  largely  from  the 
abundant  nearby  crops.  The  only  pros¬ 
pect  of  much  improvement  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  domestic 
stock  will  soon  be  too  mature  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

SLOW  ONION  MARKETS 

Onions  are  dragging  weakly  at  $1.10 
to  $1.40  per  100  pounds  in  the  country 
and  $1.25  to  $1.75  in  the  cities  for  best 
stock,  although  a  considerable  part  of 
the  shipments  sell  at  lower  prices,  down 
to  $1,  owing  to  poorer  condition  and 
grade.  The  commercial  crop  reaches 
nearly  400  bushels  per  acre*,  according  to 
the  official  October  report.  Growers  are 
getting  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  mostly 
nearer  the  lower  figure.  The  crop  is  00 
per  cent  larger  than  the  light  crop  of  last 
season,  but  will  make  little  money  for 
growers,  on  account  of  high  costs,  with 
prices  for  the  product  only  one-third 
those  of  the  corresponding  time  a  year 
ago.  There  is  talk  of  a  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand,  and  it  is  much  needed." 
If  provision  dealers  can  be  induced  to 
get  the  price  down  to  about  two  cents 
per  pound  for  onions  and  cabbage  and  25 
cents  a  peck  for  apples,  using  these 
abundant  crops  as  leaders,  the  situation 
would  be  different.  Producers,  finding  a 
brisk  market,  even  though  prices  are  low. 
would  be  encouraged  to  plant  as  usual 
next  year.  As  it  is,  the  Southern  onion 
growers  seem  disposed  to  cut  acreage  25 
to  50  per  cent. 

POTATOES  DOING  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

Evidently  potatoes  have  passed  the 
height  of  the  shipping  movement,  but 
they  are  still  filling  nearly  1,000  cars  per 
day.  Any  little  gain  in  the  market  brings 
along  big  supplies.  The  carlot  .shipments 
of  late  Northern  potatoes,  that  is,  the 
main  crop,  are  actually  less,  so  far,  than 
last  season,  but  the  markets  have  been 
heavily  supplied,  owing  to  the  abundant 
local  crops.  Prices  show  a  tendency  to 
recover  a  little  from  the  lowest.  Ship¬ 
ments  and  local  supplies  are  being  cleaned 
up  as  fast  as  could  be  expected,  and  the 
situation  is  slowly  improving.  Tin*  longer 
the  movement  continues  at  heavy  volume 
the  less  will  be  carried  over  during  the 
Winter  and  less  will  be  the  danger  of  a 
Spring  slump,  such  as  happens  in  many 
years  of  heavy  production.  Growers  are 
getting  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  and 
city  markets  range  $1.60  to  $2.25.  Re¬ 
ports  from  shipping  sections  indicate 
some  holding  for  higher  prices. 

APPLES  COMING  FREELY 

Shipments  of  apples  have  exceeded^ 
those  of  potatoes  lately.  The  season  be¬ 
gan  late  and,  so  far,  the  shipments  have 
not  gone  far  ahead  of  last  season.  There 
are  more  barreled  apples  being  shipped, 
hut  not  so  many  box  apples  from  the  i 
Northwest  as  last  season.  The  markets  I 
are  filled  with  local  supplies,  and  are 
slow  and  weak.  Rox  apples  sell  only  a 
little  lower  than  last  season,  but  Eastern 
apples  much  lower.  A  range  of  $3  to 
$4.50  per  barrel  covers  best  grades  of 
leading  varieties  in  most  city  wholesale 
markets.  Growers  in  leading  producing 
sections  are  seldom  getting  much  more 
than  $1  per  100  pounds  for  orchard  run 
fruit  in  bulk.  Apples  packed  in  bushel 
baskets  sell  at  shipping  points  from  75 
cents  up,  and  Baldwins  in  Western  New 
York  mostly  $4  per  barrel  for  21/fc-inch 
grade.  Apples  sold  in  Detroit  at  auction 
at  $1.50  to  $3  per  barrel,  which  would 
not  leave  much  after  the  cost  of  barrel 
and  freight.  G.  B.  F. 


$2,000,000  building  he  was  erecting. 
Levy  testified  that  lie  paid  the  money  to 
George  Backer,  a  well-known  builder, 
who  has  put  up  thirty  large  buildings  in 
this  city  in  recent  years.  Backer  told 
him,  ho  said,  that  the  money  was  for 
Robert  P.  Brindell,  president  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Committee*  and  the  labor  com¬ 
mittee  associated  with  Brindell.  The 
money,  Levy  said,  was  to  ‘Mix'’  the  strike 
which  had  held  up  work  on  the  building 
for  two  months. 

Two  families  were  wiped  out  near 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  October  22.  when  a 
Philadelphia-bound  electric  express  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Trans't  Company  crashed 
into  an  automobile  The  dead  are:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  llardie  II.  1'Vhnel,  aged  33  and 
27.  respectively,  and  daughter.  Beatrice, 
aged  two  years,  5908  North  Thirteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Miller.  20  and  22  years,  of  2025  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Armour  &  Co..  .1.  Ogden  Armour,  its 
president  ;  F.  Edson  White,  its  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  four  other  individuals  were  in¬ 
dicted  in  New  York  Oct.  21  for  alleged 
profiteering  in  New  Zealand  lamb  to 
the  extent  of  $277,000  not  profit. 
The  officials  of  the  company  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  indictment,  because  they 
are  said  to  have  fixed  the  selling  price  of 
lamb.  The  other  individuals  mentioned 
are  Herbert.  A.  Phillips,  manager  of  the 
dressed  beef  v  department  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  in  Chicago:  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  for  New  York  City 
and  its  environs,  and  Charles  A.  Neyer 
and  Wi Ilham  A.  Netsch.  There  are  136 
counts  in  the  indictment,  all  charging 
alleged  unjust  rates  in  handling  and  deal¬ 
ing  in  New  Zealand  lamb.  Each  count 
specifies  an  alleged  unjust  sale  in  and 
around  New  York.  The  indictment  was 
returned  to  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  in 
the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  annual  New  York  State  "Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.  closed  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Oct.  26  with  resolutions  to  stjirt 
a  campaign  to  crystalize  sentiment  against 
home  brew  beer,  cider  and  wine.  The  big 
increase  in  home  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
liquors  was  characterized  as  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Habeas  corpus  proceedings  brought  in 
behalf  of  Beiiejamiif  Salmon,  a  conscien¬ 
tious  objector  -during  the  war,  who  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  while  confined  at  a 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  investigation  in 
New  York  by  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Housing  Oct.  21,  brought  out 
(lie  story  of  Ephraim  B.  Levy,  building 
contractor,  who  jilleges  that,  last  Spring 
lie  paid  $25,000  (•>  settle  a  strike  on  a 


government  hospital,  were  dismissed  ;it 
Washington  Oct.  26.  Justice  Bailey  held 
there  was  no  reason,  to  .interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  military  authorities  or  the 
detention  of  the  prisoner.  Salmon  was 
sentenced  to  25  years’  imprisonment  by 
court-martial  on  conviction  of  refusal  to 
do  military  duty  during  the  war.  The 
sentence  was  later  cut  to  five  years  by 
reviewing  authorities.  lie  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  for  observation,  after  which 
he  began  his  hunger  strike.  Hospital 
physicians  told  the  Court  they  consid¬ 
ered  him  sane,  and  he  will  be  remanded 
to  the  military  prison  to  serve  the  balance 
of  his  term,  which  has  three  years  to  run. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  fortieth 
annual  session  of  the  Farmers’  National 
Congress  will  he  held  at  Columbus.  <>.. 
Nov.  16-19.  For  program,  hotel  or  other 
information,  write  to  A.  P.  Sandies, 
secretary,  405  Hartman  Building,  Colujn- 
bus,  Ohio. 

The  thirty-seventh  meeting  of  the 
American  Poniologieal  Society  and  the 
ninth  Apple  Show  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  he  held  to¬ 
gether  this  year  in  Columbus,  December 
1-3.  The  occasion  will  attract  fruit¬ 
growers,  both  commercial  and  amateur 
from  many  States  of  the  Union  and  from 
several  provinces  of  Canada.  Plans  are 
being  rapidly  completed  for  a  program 
of  interest  and  profit  and  for  a  fruit  dis¬ 
play  of  unusual  rdze  and  scope.  On  the 
program  will  he  many  men  of  prominence 
in  horticultural  affairs  of  the  continent, 
including  workers  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  State  agricultural  colleges,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  growers  and 
commercial  interests.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  program,  exhibits  and  local 
accomodations  may  be  had  from  R,  B. 
Cruickshank.  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Unable  to  obtain  cars  in  which  to  ship 
his  wheat  and  finding  local  elevators  filled 
to  capacity,  a  Potter,  Neb.,  farmer,  carried 
liO  bushels  of  wheat  on  his  two-ton  truck 
to  Omaha.  480  miles.  The  trip  required 
three  days.  The  total  expense  was 
$22.09.  or  about  21  cents  a  bushel.  The 
wheat  sold  in  the  Omaha  market  for  $2 
;t  bushel,  which  the  farmer  said  insured 
him  a  better  profit  than  he  would  have 
received  by  selling  at  home. 

From  three  inches  to  five  feet  of  snow 
Oct.  24  covered  western  Colorado. 
Mountain  roads  were  closed  and  fruit 
trees  with  fruit  unpicked  were  reported 
to  have  broken  under  additional  weight 
with  heavy  loss.  At  Ouray  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  reported  16  degrees  above  zero. 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Ked  Skin 


SEED  CORN- YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


CRAPE  VINESMXft 

Xlnprnra.  Worden.  SSc.  ear'll ;  »».iS  per  12  ;  $e5  per  loo. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

F OK  SlI.K — Form*  111  Erie  nud  t'rnwl'ord  Co..  I*o 

O.  F.  Sit.i.,  i  fa.  mer)  Union  City,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  : 

I  Wish  to  Buy  Old-Fashioned  Hand  Woven 

Colored  Bed  Spreads  or  Coverlets 

in  fine  condition.  Describe  and  state  price  wanted 
Address  £.  R.  CILGOUR,  118  W.  Si.  Clair  St,  Indianapolis.  |„d. 

0  Gents 

KEROSENE 

or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  30 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300 CANDLE  POWER 

of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
yevery  purpose;  also  special  intro- 
C^^ductory  offer  and  agency  pro- 
position.  Write  today. 

I  KNIGHT  LIGHT  &  SODA  FOUNTAIN 
■COMPANY,  Dept.  189.  Chicago 


Trim  I 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto. 

Rural  New-Yorker 
J  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


That  Fine,  Sweet  Aroma  Comes 
From  Good  Curing! 

And  Good  Curing  Means  the  Right  Salt 

Use  It  for  Every  Farm  Purpose 


The  way  your  hams  smell  is  a  pretty  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  way  they’re  going  to  taste — also  of  the 
kind  of  salt  you  use  in  curing. 

Poor  salt  won’t  do  good  curing.  Cheap  salt  may 
ruin  expensive  meat.  Buy  the  salt  that’s  safe, 
economical,  convenient  and  full  strength  in  flavor 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 


SALT 


Baking,  cooking,  butter-making— it’s  always  ready 
for  any  and  every  farm  purpose — no  lumps  to  break 
up — no  sifting. 

Convenient  —  Economical 

Packed  in  70  lb.  bags  which  can  be  moved  around 
— won’t  tip  over  and  leak.  Economical  because 
it  goe.s  farther,  does  it’s  work  more  thoroughly  and 
saves  time  by  dissolving  instantly.  The  bags  when 
empty  make  excellent  toweling. 


If  Your  Dealer  Doesn’t  Have  It  — 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute  and  be  disappointed. 


It  makes  the  meat  tender,  firm,  natural  in  color  and 
appearance,  brings  out  the  full  flavor,  gives  longer 
keeping  quality  because  it  penetrates  every  fibre. 

It  is  all  pure  salt,  in  fine  flaky  grains,  without  grit, 
moisture  or  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Write  us,  giving  the  dealer’s  name.  We  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Always  insist  on  the  gen¬ 
uine.  The  name  is  on  every  bag. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


We  have  many  questions  about  mulch¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Several  people  ask 
whether  sawdust  or  forest  leaves  make 
good  mulch.  They  do  not.  They  will 
pack  down  too  closely  around  the  plants, 
and  very  likely  smother  them.  The 
strawberry  plant  does  not  die  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  as  many  other  plants  do. 
and  it  must  have  air  in  order  to  carry  it 
safely  through  the  cold  season.  Saw¬ 
dust  makes  such  a  matted  cover  that  the 
air  cannot  reach  into  the  plants.  For 
th: ‘  reason  we  should  not  use  it.  Forest 
leaves  are  nearly  as  bad.  The  best 
niulch  is  some  coarse  material,  like  straw 
or  coarse  manure,  cornstalks,  or  a  heavy 
grass  like  millet  or  Sudan.  Such  a  mulch 
prevents  the  heave  and  thaw  of  frozen 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  the 
air  to  reach  the  plants. 

Many  people  ask  about  using  salt 
around  quince  trees.  There  seems  to  be 
an  old  belief  that  this  salt  will  destroy 
borers  in  quince,  and  also  cure  several 
plant  diseases.  The  best  reports  that 
we  can  get  show  that  there  is  little  if 
any  virtue  in  this  treatment.  The  bene¬ 
fits  ascribed  to  salt  can  generally  be 
traced  to  other  things.  We  doubt  if 
putting  the  salt  around  the  quince  trees 
would  ever  pay  for  the  salt. 

Up  through  Central  New  York  on  the 
hills  are  many  excellent  seedling  apple 
trees.  They  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  in  some  cases  these  trees  have  been 
top-worked  to  standard  varieties.  That 
section  is  too  cold  (away  from  the  lakes) 
to  make  the  planting  of  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  safe,  but  such  varieties  as  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  other  hardy  sorts  do  well 
there.  At  the  recent  Farmers’  Week 
meeting  at  Morrisville  School  there 
was  an  exhibit  of  beautiful  McIntosh 
grown  in  Madison  County.  For  color 
and  size  these  apples  would  take  high 
rank.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  production 
of  this  high-class  fruit  on  the  hills  would 
pay  as  a  side  line  to  dairying  on  many 
farms.  An  experiment  is  being  tried  in 
shipping  apples.  A  man  from  North 
Dakota  came  into  this  region  hunting  for 
Holstein  heifers.  He  tasted  the  tine  ap¬ 
ples  grown  in  that  section,  and  wrote 
home  about  them.  The  result  was  an  or¬ 
der  for  a  carload  of  this  fruit  to  be  shipped 
to  a  town  in  North  Dakota.  They  will 
come  in  bulk  by  freight,  and  if  they 
reach  their  destination  in  reasonable 
shape  it  is  likely  that  a  business  can  be 
started  along  this  line.  The  bulk  ship¬ 
ment,  as  a  rule,  is  not  very  satisfactory 
when  sent  to  the  larger  markeets.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  shipments  to  the 
Northwest  handled  in  that  way  may 
prove  satisfactory. 

Hill  System  vs.  Matted  Row  for  Straw¬ 
berries 

In  this  district  we  grow  strawberries 
on  the  hill  system  exclusively,  owing  to 
drought,  which  this  year  caused  almost 
a  crop  failure;  also,  the  weeding  of  the 
matted  row  is  almost  impossible  except 
by  hand.  Here  with  the  hill  system  the 
highest  yield  per  acre  has  been  eight 
tons  (price  this  year  20c  per  lb.  in  the 
pail  for  jam),  aud  the  average,  four 
tons  per  acre.  The  varieties  for  this 
section  are  Magoon  and  Paxton.  We 
believe  that  in  the  matted  row  every 
plant  does  not  get  a  chance,  and  they 
do  not  produce  owing  to  overcrowding. 
In  the  hill  system  two  Belgians  near 
here  took  40  tons  off  five  acres  in  1919. 

Victoria,  B.  C.  E.  oldfiemi. 


Ivy  Poisoning 

As  a  nature  student  I  get  iuto  all  sorts 
of  out-of-doors  conditions  in  the  fields 
and  forests,  and  I  frequently  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  poison  ivy,  poison  sumac,  and 
poison  ash.  I  suffer  many  attacks.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  read  about  a  remedy  that 
was  to  be  a  specific.  In  the  evening,  be¬ 
fore  retiring,  wash  the  affected  parts  with 
real  hot  water  and  plenty  of  soap.  Dry 
thoroughly  and  then  rub  over  all  of  the 
poisoned  parts  a  generous  dose  of  aristol 
powder.  In  my  case  one  night  effects  a 
cure.  Formerly  it  required  about  two 
weeks  to  get  rid  of  the  pestiferous  itch. 
This  remedy  is  so  effective  and  so  simple 
that  I  am  glad  to  pass  it  along. 

Valley  View,  Pa.  E.  m.  h. 


Corn  Harvester  with  Gasoline  Power 

Owing  to  the  rank  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass  in  the  corn  this  year,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  handle  the  crop 
with  a  corn  harvester.  When  the  horses 
were  fresh  and  could  keep  up  a  good 
gait,  the  machine  worked  fairly  well,  but 
after  they  had  worked  an  hour  or  two. 
and  slowed  down,  the  weeds  and  grass 
would  clog,  causing  considerable  incon¬ 
venience.  We  have  seen  potato  pickers 
equipped  with  a  small  gasoline  engine. 
Have  any  of  the  readers  had  experience 
in  equipping  a  corn  harvester  in  this 
manner?  If  so,  how  large  an  engine  was 
used?  it.  H.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

These  questions  must  be  answered,  if 
at  all.  by  experience.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  tell? 


P>oy  Scout  (on  nigbt  guard):  “Halt! 
V  ho  comes  bore?”  “Officer  of  the  day.” 
“Advance,  officer  of  the  day.  aud  explain 
what  you  are  doing  out  at  night.” — The 
lasing  Sun. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


‘Patented 


RHODES  MFG.  < 

295  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


•THE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices.  * 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Put 
shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  yonr 
ditcmni 


LOl  cutty  tug  wwia.  yvut 

ig  and  terracing  done  now  with 
, .  Farm  Ditcher 
Terracer 
and  Grader 

Works  !n  any  boil  Malcea  *•  V '  .h.pril  ditch 
OT  olemnj  ditchea  down  4  ft.  deep.  AH  atect. 
Re.er.lbl*.  Acju.tahle.  Writ*  for  Pr-e  Hoot 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  S  GRADER  CO.,  loc. 
Bn  334,  Oatanshora,  Rj. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Buy  at  this  “Sign  of 
the  Letz"  anil  get 
dependable  grinder 
service.  Displayed  by 
leading  dealers 
everywhere 


20  out  of  everylOO 
Rationed  without  cost 

VAST  herds  of  cattle  and  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  are  being  regularly  fed  a  balanced 
ration  of  ground  feed.  As  a  result  they  are 
fattened  several  weeks  earlier.  And  out  of  every 

100  animals  20  are  being  fed  without  cost. 

■# 

This  huge  economy  is  due  to  the  greater  di¬ 
gestibility  of  ground  feed  as  compared  to  whole 
grain.  Not  only  that,  ground  feed  is  entirely 
digested,  neither  going  through  the  animals 
whole  nor  yet  being  scattered  and  lost  before 
it  gets  into  them.  According  to  Government 
authority  experts,  4  bushels  of  ground  grain 
does  the  work  of  5  bushels  of  unground. 

Cut  down  your  feed  costs  —  increase  your 
Stock  profits  by  feeding  ground  feed.  And  grind 
your  own  feed.  But  do  your  grinding  the  mod¬ 
ern,  cheap,  quick  and  easy  way  —  with  a  Letz. 

Letz  Feed  Mills  are  supreme  for  this  reason: 
with  Letz  Patented  Self-Sharpening  Steel  Grind¬ 
ing  plates,  thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like 
edges  do  the  work  in  a  jiffy.  They  cut,  grind 
and  pulverize  in  one  operation.  No  other  plates 
are  sc  efficient  —  none  are  so  fine  cutting,  light 
running,  or  have  such  capacity  and  durability. 

Letz  Grinding  Plates  are  self-sharpening — are 
guaranteed  to  outlast  3  sets  of  ordinary  plates. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  Letz 
owners  attest  to  Letz  supremacy.  Investigate 
these  wonderful  modern  feed  grinders  at  once. 

There  is  a  Letz  Mill  for  every  grinding  re¬ 
quirement  and  every  farm.  Every  mill  is  backed 
by  30  years’  experience  and  is  guaranteed  both 
by  us  and  the  local  dealer. 


Free.  Two  valuable  books.  One,  our  catalog. 

The  other,  a  book  on  “Scientific  Feeding.”  Write 
for  them  at  once. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  -  310  EAST  ROAD  -  CROWN  POINT,  INDIANA 


America's  Leading  Feed  Mill 

Wholesale  Distributing  Houses  in  46  States  insure  prompt  service  thru  Letz  dealers  everywhere 
Complete  warehouse  stocks  carried  at  the  following  nearby  points  : 

PORTLAND,  ME.  UTICA,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA.  MT.  JOY,  PA.  NEW  WATERFORD.  O. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


At  home  tonight  our  folks  must  be  eat¬ 
ing  supper.  The  main  dish  (or  I  presume 
I  should  say  the  piece  de  resistance)  is 
what  I  call  a  “filligrew.”  What  i6  that? 
I  am  no  cook,  but  if  my  life  depended  on 
preparing  this  dish  I  am  inclined  to  think 
I  should  take  a  can  of  salmon  and  mix  it 
carefully  with  cracker  or  bread  crumbs, 
add  a  little  flour  and  milk  or  cream,  a  lit¬ 
tle  grated  cheese,  and  put  in  an  egg  or 
two  for  good  measure.  Then  bake  the 
mixture  slowly  in  a  deep  dish  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  soft  material  with  a  brown  crust. 
That  is  what  I  call  a  “filligrew” — and  I 
can  see  the  Japanese  boy  passing  back  his 
plate  for  the  third  helping.  He  has  a 
large  vacuum  to  fill  with  vitamines !  Then 
there  will  be  a  big  dish  of  pot  cheese,  to¬ 
matoes  and  peppers,  bread  and  butter,  a 
big  pitcher  of  milk  and  a  thumping  dish 
of  baked  apples.  The  Hope  Farm  folks 
are  farming  that  menu  very  hopefully. 
It  has  been  a  long  day  of  picking  apples, 
and  that  is  a  job  requiring  food. 


I  think  of  them  and  other  farm  families 
as  I  sit  in  this  crowded  restaurant  right 
here  among  the  “white  lights  of  Broad¬ 
way.”  Waiters,  better  dressed  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  be,  are  flying  about,  and 
the  tables  are  crowded  with  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  show  off  their 
clothing  and  obtain  fresh  vigor  from  pro¬ 
tein  and  vitamines.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  soft  music  aids  digestion — a 
famous  hotel  man  told  me  once  that  music 
during  the  meal  increased  the  amount  of 
the  average  dinner  check  by  20  per  cent ! 
No  doubt  tho  music  at  many  a  New  York 
restaurant  costs  $50  a  day — all  counted 
in  on  the  price  of  food.  I  should  think 
such  music  would  have  few  if  any  charms 
for  the  heart  of  the  average  boarding 
house  keeper,  and  what  about  the  deaf 
man?  What  effect  does  music  have  upon 
him?  I  could  write  a  long  story  about 
that.  But.  at  any  rate,  while  his  family 
may  be  said  to  be  filling  up  on  “filligrew.” 
the  Hope  Farm  man  is  here  in  the  White 
Light,  seated  at  the  first  table  with  a 
couple  of  handsome  girls.  He  has  just 
said.  “Now  girls,  I  think  we  should  go  the 
limit,”  and  they  are  studying  the  long 
bi'l  of  fare!  The  nearest  approach  to 
“filligrew”  I  can  find  is  “filet  of  sole”  at 
85c  per  plate.  At  that  rate  the  Japanese 
boy’s  supper  would  represent  the  price  of 
a  barrel  of  apples !  A  man  at  the  next 
table  has  ordered  a  baked  apple.  It  looks 
like  a  Greening  of  average  size.  As  we 
are  selling  Greenings  it  would  bring  a 
little  over  lc,  yet  this  man  pays  25c  and 
seems  to  think  he  has  a  good  bargain. 
“But,  say.  girls,  what  about  this  ‘family 
porterhouse  steak' — only  84 !  or  half  a 
chicken  at  81.10!”  But  the  girls  are  not 
quite  up  to  that  and  after  some  discussion 
one  orders  a  small  steak  and  the  other 
chicken  salad. 


But  now  I  know  some  of  you  are  shak¬ 
ing  your  heads  and  sadly  remarking,  “An¬ 
other  star  has  fallen  !”  Think  of  it !  This 
Hope  Farm  man  brazenly  confessing  that 
he  is  dining  in  high  life  in  the  “Tender¬ 
loin”  with  a  couple  of  handsome  girls ! 
I’ll  bet  they  are  chorus  girls  at  that.  Too 
bad  !  A  good  man  gone  wrong.  See  what 
contact  with  city  life  will  do !” 

Well,  yes,  I  have  known  these  girls  to 
sing  in  the  chorus — at  church.  I  have 
known  them  a  good  many  years.  I  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  them  over  30  years  ago,  and 
we  have  known  the  other  intimately  ever 
since  she  was  born.  In  fact,  these  “hand¬ 
some  girls”  are  Mother  and  her  daughter, 
and  we  happen  to  be  out  for  a  little  spree 
this  evening.  After  supper  Mother  is  go¬ 
ing  to  a  lecture  on  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
while  the  younger  girl  and  I  will  go  out 
to  see  a  little  of  the  city.  I  wish  that 


aboiut  four  ounces  of  beefsteak — not  the 
highest  quality — you  pay  85c,  and  there 
are  many  places  where  prices  are  at  least 
50  per  cent  higher.  The  thing  that  im¬ 
presses  a  farmer  is  the  fact  that  he  must 
give  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  a  barrel  of 
apples,  or  55  quarts  of  milk,  or  150  lbs. 
of  cabbage,  for  such  a  meal  as  we  three 
people  had.  We  are  paid  for  our  products 
in  dollars  which  lose  at  least  two-thirds 
of  their  purchasing  power  when  we  buy 
back  our  own  products  in  the  form  of  a 
city  meal ! 

*  *  *  *  sic 

And  the  labor  question  is  involved  in  all 
this.  I  see  every  day  big  signs  displayed 
in  front  of  restaurants  calling  for  “dish 
washers,”  “bus  boys,”  waiters,  kitchen 
men  and  others.  A  “bus  boy”  is  one  who 
goes  around  picking  up  the  dirty  dishes. 
He  is  often  paid  850  a  month  and  his 
board.  A  dishwasher  often  earns  $75 
and  board,  while  “kitchen  men”  and 
others  earn  more.  Many  a  dishwasher  in 
New  York  is  earning  far  more  money 
than  the  average  school  teacher  in  the 
country.  It.  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
American  civilization  when  an  ignorant 
foreigner  washing  dirt  off  dishes  in  a  city 
kitchen  can  command  more  money  than 
an  educated  woman  struggling  to  clean 
and  polish  the  mind  of  the  future  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  school  room.  A  form  of  society 
which  permits  the  lower  form  of  labor  to 
be  better  paid  will  have  to  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  sooner  or  later.  It  is  a  part  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  for  men  and  women  to  strive 
for  the  premiums  which  life  offers  in  cash. 
So  long  as  the  big  city  can  grab  more 
than  its  share  of  the  nation’s  wealth  it 
will  offer  these  premiums  for  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Under  our  present  condition  that 
is  likely  to  go  on  and  to  leave  in  the 
country  two  great  classes  of  workers, 
those  who  are  incompetent  and  lacking 
in  ambition  or  force,  and  those  of  verv 
superior  character,  who  see  that  the  coun¬ 
try  needs  them,  and  who  have  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  vision  needed  for  natural 
leadership.  _  I  need  not  say  that  young 
men  of  this  latter  class  are  to  have  in 
the  future  the  greatest  opportunity  which 
America  can  offer.  The  world  cannot  live 
without  the  country  and  the  plain,  work¬ 
ing  farmer.  The  natural  leaders  of  those 
farmers  will,  in  the  future  dominate  the 
country. 

***** 

I  was  more  interested  in  the  people  and 
the  cost  of  their  living  than  in  the  food. 
It  was  not  a  place  where  the  extra  rich 
congregate.  Many  young  women  evident¬ 
ly  eat  a  light  breakfast  and  perhaps  a 
sandwich  at  noon,  and  come  to  this  res¬ 
taurant  at  night  for  a  good  meal.  They 
are  good  buyers  and  get  the  most  food  iii 
“made  dishes.”  At  a  place  like  this  they 
meet  friends  and  gain  a  little  of  “class.” 
The  men  seemed  nervous  and  highstrung, 
as  one  would  expect  in  the  rush  and  gam¬ 
ble  of  city  business.  Some  of  them  did 
not  seem  to  me  well  nourished,  though 
they  ate  heartily,  mostly  of  red  meat, 
potatoes  and  bread.  No  liquors  are  now 
sold  openly.  I  am  told  that  some  guests 
bring  a  supply  with  them.  Red  meat  and 
bread  probably  make  good  training  food 
for  a  prize  fighter,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
vitamines  in  such  a  diet.  These  men  and 
women  would  be  far  better  off  if  they 
would  cut  out  part  of  the  meat  and  eat 
more  of  the  leafy  vegetables,  like  lettuce, 
spinach  or  tomatoes.  Within  a  few  years 
most  of  these  high-tension  workers'  will 
be  obliged  to  substitute  milk  for  coffee. 
Someone  will  make  milk  drinking  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  they  will  all  come  in.  At 
present  milk  costs  at  the  rate  of  40  a 
quart  at  this  restaurant.  At  the  next 
table  to  us  a  little  child  was  eating  a  piece 
of  rare  or  raw  beefsteak  and  a  piece  of 
bread.  It  was  a  puny,  nervous  little 
thing,  and  no  wonder.  It  had  never  been 
taught  to  drink  milk,  and  in  a  family  of 
beef-eaters  what  chance  can  it  have?  All 
these  people,  spending  their  money  freely, 
well  dressed  and  apparently  with  fair  in¬ 
comes.  represent,  I  presume,  about  one- 
third  of  New  York’s  industrial  life.  Tliev 


every  farmer  could,  now  and  then,  bring 

his  family  to  such  sc  place  and  see  how  „„„  ,  .  ,  —  r~r  ,r t~- 

the  “other  third”  lives.  It  would  do  us  a,ie  ,  e  sPeiV?e^s  no^  llvin# 

all  good  to  follow  our  food  to  its  last  ?oseP  l,p  to  ^eir  income.  They  are  pay- 
resting  place  and  see  for  ourselves  the  in£  mr,  more  than  their  food  is  actually 
high  cost  of  laying  it  away.  It  would  be  W0P!fh  ln  or<2-.r  to  “L1*.  ,nider  agreeable 


one  of  the  most  illuminating  (and  agree¬ 
able)  parts  of  the  study  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  which  we  have  surely  got  to  make  be¬ 
fore  we  can  straighten  out  this  35-cent 
dollar  blunder.  It  might  give  us  a  kinder 
feeling  for  the  consumer,  and  it  would 
give  us  no  rest  until  we  changed  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  distribution. 

***** 

We  had  a  plain  meal,  without  any  ex¬ 
tras,  and  the  bill  was  $3.85.  I  gave  the 
waiter  25e,  which  made  the  total  $4.10. 

I  realize  that  we  stamped  ourselves  as  -  -  ,  -  - - - 

“pikers”  both  by  the  size  of  our  bill  and  comea  from  the  country  direct  to  the  city 
the  size  of  the  tip.  The  average  family  usna.ly  remembers  farm  life  and  has  sym- 
of  three  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  for  P,flthy  for  the  farmer.  His  son  and  grand¬ 
less  than  $0  at  this  restaurant,  though  of  re2ro.i  m  the  city,  are  apt  to  grow 

course  there  are  places  where  good  food  Lnto  ,a  f,’('ling  of  indifference  or  contempt 
can  be  obtained  for  less.  I  have  a  friend  *or  fflTm,  because  they  do  not  under- 
who  h  d  dinner  for  his  family  of  six  The  s.tand-  It  is  a  part  of  our  big  job  to  make 
bill  w.  3  $13  40.  Over  at  that  corner  them  understand,  for  this  matter  of  food 
table  is  a  large  man  with  two  young  distribution  cannot  be  settled  so  long  as 
women.  I  imagine  they  represent  the  producer  and  consumer  are  at  odds  with 


conditions.  There  will  be  another  third 
• — the  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen. 
They  are  the  people  who  carry  their  din¬ 
ners  to  their  work  or  patronize  some 
cheaper  restaurant.  They  are  saving 
money  and  educating  their  children.  In 
the  future  they  are  to  be  the  ruling  city 
class.  Then  there  is  another  class — the 
tenement,  house  people — ordinary  laborers 
who  have  a  struggle  for  existence.  In 
the  future  I  shall  take  you  to  dinner  with 
a  family  in  each  class,  that  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  where  our  food  goes  to  and  who 
gets  the  money  for  it.  The  man  who 


each  other.  We  have  got  to  educate  the 
consumer  and  be  educated  ourselves. 

***** 

We  all  went  home  on  a  late  train. 
Mother  went  to  her  Bible  class  and  my 
daughter  and  I  saw  something  of  the 
,  _  crowd  on  Broadway.  If  any  of  you  ever 

Queer,  h  or  example,  what  does  it  cost  to  •  have  a  chance  to  see  the  new  inoviee  play 
make  a  good  apple  pie?  At  this  restau-  “Over  the  Hill,”  do  not  miss  it.  I  think 
rant  you  pay  20c  for  one-seventh  of  a  it  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  picture 
fair-sized  pje,  or  81  40  for  the  whole.  One  of  life  among  the  common  people  I  have 
boiled  potato  weighing  about  five  ounces  ever  seen.  It  is  based  on  "Will  Carleton’s 
costs  15c.  For  half  of  a  broiler,  fried  poem  “Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse  ” 
‘Maryland  style,”  you  pay  $1.10.  For  I  knew  Carletou,  and  have  lived  among 


regular  “chorus”  article  and  their  bill 
will  be  at  least  $7  50.  There  were  10  of 
our  people  eating  at  home,  and  I  figured 
that  their  food  would  have  cost  at  this 
restaurant  about  $14.  Of  the  food  for 
which  we  pah]  $3.85  I  should  say  that  not 
far  from  05c  went  to  the  original  pro- 
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Children  Should 
Not  Have  Coffee 

but  they  enjoy  a  cheering 
hot  drink  at  mealtime  just 
like  the  older  folks. 

Instant 

POSTUM 

is  the  ideal  table  drink  for 
children  as  well  as  grown¬ 
ups.  Its  rich,  coffee-like  fla¬ 
vor  pleases,  but  it  contains 
none  of  coffee’s  harmful  ele¬ 
ments.  It  costs  less,  too! 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Behind  Every  New-Idea 
is  a  Written  Guarantee 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  select  a 
New-Ideaforyourhome.  Rightbackofeveryfurnace 

is  our  binding  written  guarantee.  If  the  New-Idea  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory,  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly.  It’s  all  written 

p°,8sl,bllJtJ'  of  any  misunderstanding  of  Just  what 
is  meant.  Have  the  hew -Idea  dealer  show  you  the  guarantee  before  you  buy. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  you  will  want  tho  New-Idea  features: 

wi?UfilTe  Fr,amelesa  I)oor — no  loose  joints  to  let  dust  and  gas  out 

ce,,ar-  Cup-joint  Construction — joints  always  tight  as  furnace 
contracts  and  expands  Hot-I51ast  Feed  Door— to  utilize  all  fuel  burned. 
Gas  and  Dust-Tight  Register— gives  you  Cl, KAN,  MOIST  heat.  Bums 
nimo  ofGv  ha[(|  coal,  soft  coal,  gas,  wood,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  and 
name  of  New-Idea  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About" 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Al»o  manufacturers  of  "Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnacei 
and  Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

Box  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  implement  dealers,  etc.  New- 
Idea  dealers  are  “making  good ”  everywhere. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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the  scenes  he  pictures  in  his  poem.  The' 
great  tragedy  of  human  life  is  found  when 
children  grow  tired  of  their  parents,  and 
refuse  to  care  for  the  old  folks.  There 
are  parts  of  New  York  which  do  not  seem 
to  wake  up  until  night  comes  and  the 
electric  lights  blaze  up.  By  the  time  you 
and  I  are  ready  for  bed  in  the  country 
thousands  of  these  city  nighthawks  are 
beginning  to  tune  up.  Broadway  was 
packed  that  night  with  men  and  women, 
out  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  forgetting 
their  troubles.  At  one  corner  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  woman  was  preaching;  at  the 
next  a  man  was  telling  of  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  to  come  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
Still  further  along  the  way  a  Socialist 
was  holding  forth,  while  across  the  way 
a  blind  man  sat  holding  out  his  hat  for 
alms.  The  lights  blazed  over  all  and  up 
in  the  sky  the  bright-faced  moon  seemed 
to  go  sailing  over  the  great  city.  And 
the  selfish,  ever-hungry  crowd  swept  up 
and  down  the  street — our  best  customers, 
and  yet  held  apart  from  us  by  our  real 
masters — the  middlemen  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  Broadway  is  bright,  and  you 
seem  to  be  doubly  alive  in  that  great 
crowd,  and  yet  we  were  well  content  to 
get  off  at  our  little  country  station  in  the 
dark,  hunt  up  our  car  and  go  speeding 
over  the  hills  toward  home.  The  stars 
were  out  and  the  sweet  country  air  never 
did  seem  so  satisfying  before.  And  I  had 
to  eat  two  baked  apples  before  going  to 
bed — that  meant  f>0c  at  city  prices. 

n.  w.  c. 


Removing  Sprouts  from  Seed  Potatoes 

T  have  been  reading  in  The  R.  N  -Y. 
why  seed  potatoes  are  slow  in  sprouting 
when  the  seed  is  planted.  Never  leave 
any  sprouts  in  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes 
before  planting,  because  planting  the  seed 
with  sprouts  in  the  eyes  takes  about  three 
weeks  before  the  sprout  decays  and  the 
new  sprout  drives  out  again.  When  you 
are  going  to  get  ready  for  planting,  never 
take  seed  out  of  storage  until  just  on  that 
clay  when  you  cut  the  potatoes  for  seed. 
When  I  cut  my  seed  potatoes  I  break  off 
the  sprouts  and  all  of  my  potatoes  come 
up  in  two  weeks.  MRS.  f.  n. 

You  hardly  realize  that  the  potato  is 
simply  a-  cluster  of  terminal  branches  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  fleshy  tuber.  The  eyes  are 
simply  the  terminal  buds  of  these 
branches.  Now  if  you  cut  off  the  terminal 
bud  on  a  branch  of  a  young  tree  you  will 
develop  a  cluster  of  lateral  buds.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  you  rub  off  the 
terminal  bud  of  a  potato.  The  fact  that 
the  terminal  bud  had  sprouted  showed 
that  some  demand  had  been  made  on  the 
food  stored  in  the  potato,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  it  was  less  capable  of  superior 
growth.  Instead  of  a  strong  growth  from 
the  terminal  bud  you  get  the  lateral  buds 
excited  and  get  a  cluster  of  shoots  instead 
of  the  strong  single  stem  the  terminal  bud 
would  have  given  you.  Any  experienced 
potato  grower  will  know  that  this  strong 
single  stem  will  make  more  and  better  po¬ 
tatoes  than  the  cluster  of  lateral  shoots. 
The  superior  production  of  the  Southern 
late-crop  seed  jwitatoes  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  dug  till  No¬ 
vember  or  December,  when  the  tops  are 
cut  by  frost,  and  hence  lack  something  of 
complete  maturity.  They  are  slower  to 
start  in  the  Spring  and  never  sprout  in 
the  cellar  in  Winter.  Hence  they  grow 
with  the  strong  terminal  bud  and  will 
make  heavier  crops  than  the  Northern 
seed  potatoes,  which  are  dug  earlier  and 
sprout  in  the  cellar  and  have  the  sprouts 
rubbed  off. 

I  had  some  of  this  kind  last  Spring. 
Wanting  to  get  seed  of  the  old  Bovee 
potato  I  bo  fight  some  from  the  North, 
which  had  evidently  been  sprouted  and 
cleaned  off.  They  all  grew  with  a  cluster 
of  stems,  and  I  knew  at  once  I  would  not 
got  the  crop  I  hoped  for.  And  I  did  not, 
but  got  clusters  of  small  potatoes.  These 
potatoes,  dug  in  June,  will  doubtless  get 
to  sprouting  soon.  To  prevent  this  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  them  in  December,  cover 
thickly  and  get  an  earlier  start  in  Spring. 
Whenever  you  rub  off  the  first  sprouts 
from  a  potato  you  are  decreasing  the  crop 
the  potatoes  will  make  when  planted. 
Keep  the  potatoes  so  cold  and  dark  in 
Winter  that,  they  will  not  sprout,  and 
then  if  allowed  to  sprout  before  planting, 
and  the  sprouts  are  carefully  saved  in 
planting,  you  will  get  far  better  results 
from  them  when  used  as  seed. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Planting  Apple  Seed  and  Peach  Pits 

IIow  is  apple  seed  planted  to  start 
young  trees  for  grafting?  Would  seed 
have  to  be  washed  and  dried,  or  could 
seed  be  used  ae  it.  comes  from  cider  mills, 
pomace  and  all,  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  plant?  I  am  very  anxious  to  grow 
some  young  stock.  When  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  peach  pits?  E.  L,  w. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  seed  should  be  separated 
from  the  pomace  by  placing  in  a  tub  of 
water  and  stirring.  The  pulp  floats  and 
can  he  removed,  while  the  seeds  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  main  reason  for  sep¬ 
arating  the  seeds  is  so  they  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  in  the  rows  when  plant¬ 
ing.  If  the  pulp  was  not  separated  it 
would  also  decay,  giving  an  unpleasant 
odor.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  early 
Bpring. 

With  the  peach  the  seeds  are  gathered 
in  the  Fall  and  mixed  with  sand.  T! 
are  exposed  to  frost,  which  opens  tin* 
pits.  The  meat  is  picked  out  and  planted 
ui  the  Spring.  Some  plant  peach  p*t* 
m  the  Fall,  allowing  them  to  crack  and 
open  during  the  Winter.  i.  h.  t. 


Equipment  and  Cost 


THERE  was  but  one  way  in 
which  the  railroads  could  have 
been  made  ready  for  the  peak 
load  of  commerce  this  fall.  That 
was  by  placing  large  orders  for 
equipment  and  making  heavy  in¬ 
vestments  one,  two  and  even  three 
years  ago. 

During  the  period  from  1914  to 
1919,  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
purchased  925  locomotives,  473 
passenger  cars  and  54,408  freight 
cars  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $128,- 
717,930.  Today  this  equipment 
would  cost  $245,378,150. 

During  March,  1920,  orders  were 
placed  for  196  locomotives,  265 
passenger  cars,  9744  freight  cars, 
including  1000  stock  cars,  single 
and  double  decks,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4y,534,035.  In  addition,  1000 


coal  cars  are  being  rebuilt  at  a  cost 
of  $2,283,300.  This  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  available  for  service 
this  fall. 

Equipment  for  shipping  agri¬ 
cultural  products  is  being  increased 
in  quantity  and  improved  in  qual¬ 
ity.  The  new  stock  cars  are  40 
feet  instead  of  the  average  36  feet. 
Better  ventilation  and  greater  dura¬ 
bility  in  refrigerator  cars  are  insured 
by  the  use  of  a  new  imported  wood 
for  insulation.  This  type  of  car 
has  been  tested  with  unusually 
perishable  products  over  long  and 
trying  runs,  and  has  made  new 
records.  Milk  cars  have  likewise 
been  improved. 

The  Agricultural  Department 
follows  closely  all  phases  of  this 
vast  scheme  for  service  to  the 
agricultural  communities. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  —  LAKE  ERIE  WESTERN 

BOSTON  &■  ALBANY  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

New  York  Central  Station  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  La  Salle  Street  Station 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City  Chicago,  111. 


N  P  •  Sterling  Furnace 

“The  One  Register  Furnace ’* 


D  u  I L  f  to  heat  the 
^  homes  of  men  and 
women  who  take  pride 
in  having  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  money  can  buy. 
This  heating  plant  has  the 
highest  type  Sterling  Furnace 
Unit,  will  last  a  lifetime,  is  easy 
and  convenient  to  operate,  is 
economical  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
bias  scientifically  designed 
outside  cool  air  return  pipes 
which  permit  the  warm  air  to 
flow  from  the  furnace  in  great 
volume  and  with  great  force. 
This  is  why  the  N.  P.  heats 
the  entire  house  evenly  and 
economically  thru  one  register. 

IVrile  for  Book  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  about  this 
splendid  furnace. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

Manufacturers  of  Sterling  Warm  Air  Furnaces,  Sterling  Ranges, 
Scientific  Sterling  Combination  Ranges 
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.World's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoi 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatesi 
offer  ever  made. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  priees  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
pro Ask  for  Book 
No.  UW 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  priees  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

1121-1173  •’*•‘0  SI..  Cincinnati,  0. 


KELLY  DUPLEX  CRn'.Kg 


One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oat*, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kaftir  corn, 
cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
alfalfa,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kiml  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  9  pout  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grindiug  small  grain  aud 
ear  corn  at  the  same  time. 
Mado  with  double  set 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  ol 
just  double  that  of.  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  there* 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work  Requires  25%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  eugiues.  We  make  7  sizes 
Writ*  tor  Fr*e  Catalog 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  papol  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But’ to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  ou'  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  enclose  an  advertisement  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  Fifty  years  is  a  long  stretch ;  the  puff  the  paper 
got  theu  it  still  deserves  and  some  more,  because  it  has 
improved  in  these  years.  J.  Alvin  rereh. 

Doylestown,  I ’a. 

THIS  advertisement  was  printed  in  the  old 
Moore's  Rural  New-York-er  oil  July  0.  INTO. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  many  of  our  readers 
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remember  it.  and  will  now  say  after  half  a  century 
that  it  was  true  then  and  .is  true  now.  The  paper 
then  cost  -%‘l  per  year.  The  dollar  in  that  day  hud 
about  twice  the  purchasing  power  of  today.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  figure  we  might  say  that  the  present 
R.  N.-Y.  gives  six  times  the  old  value. 


You  have  expressed  yourself  frankly  as  to  those  dairy¬ 
men  who  use  oleo.  T  have  made  milk  for  local  market 
about  all  my  life.  We  use  milk  freely.  Also  we  use 
nut  oleomargarine.  We  shall  continue  to  use  it  while 
present  conditions  prevail.  K.  1,.  s. 

K  certainly  have  expressed  our  opinion  of 
dairymen  who  sell  milk  or  hatter  and  buy 
oleo  for  (heir  own  use.  We  think  they  are  morally 
wrong  and  business-blind.  While  some  of  tin*  butter 
substitutes  are  sold. for  what  they  arc.  the  greater 
part,  of  the  trade  is  a  fraud  at  some  point  fir  place. 
Through  this  fraud  oleo  has  come  to  he  a  menace  to 
the  dairy  industry.  And  think  of  the  business  folly 
of  a  man  who  openly  strikes  at  his  own  industry  by 
patronizing  a  counterfeit.  Here  is  a  man  who  strug¬ 
gles  to  keep  up  the  price  of  milk  because  I10  knows 
the  cost  of  producing  it.  He  finds  the  price  falling 
because  there  is  a  surplus.  This  “surplus"  would 
not  be  possible  if.  instead  of  eating  a  mixture  of 
cotton  oil,  suet  and  lard,  farmers  and  country  people 
would  insist  on  using  pure  butterfat.  The  so-called 
surplus  would  he  used  up  in  supplying  butter.  Has 
any  dairyman  the  moral  right  to  act  in  that  way? 
We  say  no.  If  we  are  to  organize  to  protect  our  in¬ 
terests  we  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  something 
and  stand  by  the  business  in  every  detail.  The  great 
majority  of  dairymen  are  doing  this.  It  is  hard  to 
see  a  few  of  them  lining  up  with  the  enemy — oleo. 

* 

HOFSANDS  of  our  readers  are  now  thrashing 
out  the  seed  of  annual  Sweet  clover  from  their 
little  patch.  Prof.  Hughes,  of  the  Iowa  Foliage,  sent 
out  over  40.000  little  packets  of  this  seed,  and  many 
of  our  people  were  among  the  number.  In  our  own 
eas'e  we  let  the  plants  mature  well  and  then  beat 
out  the  seed  on  a  sheet.  From  these  small  lots  of 
seed  there  will  be  a  considerable  acreage  next  sea¬ 
son.  and  this  wonderful  plant  will  lx*  in  general  cul¬ 
tivation  before  many  years.  The  more  we  sis*  of 
this  plant  and  the  more  we  study  reports  of  its  be¬ 
havior,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  this  clover  is  to 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  farmers  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  Its  greatest  value  with  us  will  be  as  a  ma¬ 
norial  plant  rather  than  pasture  or  hay.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  new  annual  clover  ranks  in  impor¬ 


tance  with  some  of  the  great  chemical  discoveries 
which  have  revolutionized  industry. 

* 

OST  people  who  come  to  middle  age  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  in  their  youth  when  potatoes 
were  cooked  “with  their  jackets  on.”  They  were 
not  pared  before  cooking,  and  in  many  cases  the 
skins,  were  eaten  with  the  tuber.  The  modern 
“mashed  potato” — a  thick  paring  taken  from  the 
tuber  before  it  is  boiled — has  always  seemed  to  us 
about  as  fiat  and  unsatisfactory  as  a  mass  of  paste. 
The  thrifty  old  housekeepers  used  to  say  that  the 
best  part  of  the  potato  is  wasted  when  the  tuber  is 
pared  before  boiling.  These  old-timers  never 
claimed  to  be  scientists,  hut  the  latest  development 
of  science  shows  that  they  were  right.  Prof.  E.  V. 
McCollum,  in  his  new  book,  shows  that  the  skin  of 
the  potato  and  a  thin  layer  of  flesh  immediately 
under  it  contain  most  of  the  vitamines  which  are 
found  in  the  tuber.  When  a  potato  is  pared  and 
that  paring  thrown  away,  there  is  a  great,  loss  in 
dietary  value,  since  this  “rind”  or  skin  removes  the 
vitamines  or  elements  of  growth.  We  should  say 
that  plain  mashed  potato  makes  poor  food  for  a 
growing  child.  Much  the  same  thing  seems  to  be 
true  of  the  apple.  The  skin  is  a  necessary  part 
and  should  he  beaten.  Someone  has  said  that  if  he 
could  have  the  sugar  which  the  American  people 
leave  in  their  coffee  cups -through  a  lack  of  stirring, 
he  would  pay  a  good  slice  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  !  Give  us.  the  food  value  thrown  away 
in  potato  parings  and  we  will  abolish  hunger  in 
many  a  great  city. 

* 

T  seems  to  us  that  the  teacher  who  is  forced  to 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  text-hook  never  can 
make  the  highest  type  of  educator.  Text-book  edu¬ 
cation  is  often  mechanical.  It  docs  not  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  imagination  or  vision,  both  of  which  are  needed 
in  every  human  life.  Tt  is  not  likely  that  the  best 
teacher  can  “pass"  the  best  written  examination,  for 
personality  and  character  count  far  more  than  a 
parrot-lilte  ability  to  remember  dates  or  figures. 
(Jen.  F,  S.  Grant  was  something  of  a  soldier,  yet  lie 
tells  in  his  “Personal  Memoirs"  of  his  inability  to 
remember  the  proper  orders  for  marching  his  first 
regiment  off  the  parade  ground.  Although  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  West  Point  he  had  forgotten  all  about  tactics, 
and  had  to  relearn  the  simplest  orders  for  marching 
troops,  lie  ranked  among  the  great  captains  in  the 
world’s  history,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  have  passed 
a  civil  service  examination  for  drill  master!  There 
are  too  many  cut-and-dried  teachers — mostly  dried. 

* 

F1MNG  the  past  six  weeks  we  have  had  no  less 
than  ."0  letters  from  men  and  women  asking 
advice  about  obtaining  a  divorce.  During  the  year 
we  have  about  150  of  such  letters.  Some  of  them 
are  pathetic  beyond  description.  They  reveal  sad 
tragedies  in  human  lift* — incidents  which  might  well 
inspire  tin*  pen  of  a  novelist.  Others  are  openly  au<^ 
brazenly  vulgar  and  shallow.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  those  who  write  us  are  nervous  and  over¬ 
wrought.  They  have  brooded  over  their  troubles 
until  imagination  magnifies  them.  It  seems  evident 
that  many  of  these  eases  have  developed  from  the 
hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages  of  soldiers  during 
llu*  war.  Having  married  in  haste  and  repented  at 
leisure,  these  people  now  hasten  to  separate.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  seem  to  have  no  trusted  friend 
in  whom  they  can  confide,  and  so  they  come  to  us. 
We  appreciate  and  respect  such  confidence,  but.  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  give  advice.  There  is  no  one 
here  who  believes  in  divorce — no  one  who  can  pose 
a s  authority  on  tin*  laws  governing  it.  We  believe 
that  marriage  is  a  sacred  and  lifelong  obligation, 
not  to  be  entered  hastily,  and  not  to  be  broken 
through  any  whim  or  desire.  We  advise  our  friends 
to  do  their  full  duty  ami  make  every  reasonable 
sacrifice  if  need  be  rather  than  break  the  marriage 
tie.  If  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  legal  advice  go  to 
some  responsible  lawyer,  and  be  guided  by  his 
counsel. 

AS  we  write  this  the  election  is  several  days  off. 

No  one  knows  how  it  will  result,  though  there 
is  a  general  belief  that  it  is  likely  to  he  one-sided  in 
most  of  tin*  States.  We  have  seldom  had  an  election 
with  less  real  enthusiasm  or  national  issues  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  took  any  particular  in¬ 
terest.  Neither  candidate  of, the  big  parties  could 
ever  have  been  nominated  in  a  popular  primary 
election.  Doth  were  disappointments  to  the  rank 
and  lib*  of  party  men  and  women.  Doth  illustrated 
the  power  of  small  political  groups  to  dictate  nomi¬ 
nations.  The  fact  that  they  both  wore  so  generally 
supported  by  the  members  of  their  parties  shows  the 
discipline  auU  inherent  prejudice  of  the  average 
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member  of  a  political  party.  Personally,  we  think 
the  Republican  party  would  have  split,  with  the 
stronger  half  going  back  to  the  Progressive  party, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  deep-seated  feeling  against  the 
present  Administration.  All  through  the  campaign 
we  found  that  the  dominant  sentiment  with  most  of 
the  people  we  met.  That  was  why  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  fight  out  the  campaign  on  high  moral 
or  reform  Issues,  It  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in 
American  history  for  this  past  campaign  and  tbe 
inferior  and  subordinate  issues  which  decided  it. 
Tt  was  impossible  to  get  either  great  party  to  give 
anything  beyond  a  perfunctory  attention  to  the 
world’s  greatest  question — the  production  and  dis 
tribution  of  food  and  clothing  products.  There  are 
no  greater  enemies  of  humanity  today  than  the  great 
commercial  profiteers  who  are  robbing  the  producer 
and  consumer.  YTet  no  one  has  been  big  or  strong 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact  and  make  the  public 
understand  it.  We  meet  those  who  think  this  cam¬ 
paign  shows  that  the  American  people  are  losing 
their  independence  and  desire  for  progressive  re¬ 
form.  We  do  not  think  so;  in  fact,  we  believe  the 
reverse  is  true.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  growing  out  of  the  war  enabled  the  politi¬ 
cians  to  dictate  candidates  and  policies  this  year  so 
that  the  average  voter  had  no  chance  to  express  his 
true  sentiments  with  his  ballot.  The  people  simply 
did  the  first  job  that  occurred  to  them.  Now  they 
will  be  more  than  ready  for  the  next  one.  We  are 
in  favor  of  beginning  at  once  to  organize  a  new 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  newer  issues 
in  public  life.  We  should  begin  to  do  this  at  once. 
Most  reforms  fail  because  they  are  delayed  until  the 
politicians  have  all  their  plans  laid.  Right  now  is 
the  time  to  begin.  The  people  are  ready  for  it. 

:J< 

THE  great  chemical  show  recently  held  in  New 
York  was  a  wonderful  display  of  progress.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  us  realize  how  much  this  modern 
generation  owes  to  chemistry,  or  how  much  the  great 
world  war  stimulated  the  industry.  In  fact  the  war 
was  largely  won  in  tin*  laboratories  by  men  who 
could  not  reach  the  front  line  of  battle.  Germany 
felt  strong  enough  to  hold  off  the  world  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  her  great  army,  but  because  she  felt  that 
her  chemists  were  able  to  produce  new  and  hideous 
forms  of  death  and  destruction.  When  she  first  let 
loose  her  clouds  of  poison  gas  the  Allied  soldiers 
were  utterly  unprepared  for  it.  The  gas  could  not  he 
fought  with  ordinary  weapons.  Chemists  and  in¬ 
ventors  were  required  instantly  to  devise  gas  masks 
and  new  chemicals.  The  very  latest,  of  these  devices 
were  shown  at  this  great  exhibition.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  what  chemistry  did  during  the  war. 
The  development  of  explosives  has  been  little  short 
of  frightful.  The  most  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  Refore  the  war 
Germany  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  this  indus¬ 
try.  Now  the  Americans  have  mastered  it,  and  the 
German  monopoly  has  gone  forever.  Factories  for 
making  dyes  are  springing  up  in  Ibis  country,  and 
so  closely  are  these  dyes  connected  with  explosives 
that  in  case  of  war  but  a  few  days  would  be  needed 
to  switch  from  the  making  of  these  colors  to  tbe 
production  of  explosives.  As  one  walks  through  this 
great  exhibition  he  is  forced  to  wonder  what  will 
happen  when  these  great  chemists  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  production  of  artificial  food!  "Will  it  bo 
possible  to  feed  the  human  being  of  the  future  ou 
synthetic  forms  of  food,  or  upon  forms  now  indiges¬ 
tible  made  available  by  chemistry?  The  wiser  chem¬ 
ists  appear  to  think  there  are  few  possibilities  in 
that  line.  The  soil  will  still  feed  mankind,  through 
the  labor  of  the  farmer.  Chemistry  will  help  him 
with  new  methods  and  materials,  but  we  must  still 
look  to  the  earth  for  food. 


Brevities 

TnE  biting  dog  never  barks,  lie  does  not  waste  en¬ 
ergy  on  sound. 

Many  of  us  would  do  well  to  eat  more  cornmcal  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather. 

And  never  forget  that  you  can  safely  spread  ground 
limestone  ou  top  of  the  ground. 

We  have  found  a  shoemaker  named  John  Sole  ami  a 
cornet  player  named  James  Solo. 

You  people  who  go  on  long  auto  trips  through  lonely 
places,  do  you  need  to  carry  pistols  or  other  weapons? 

Many  a  boy  has  been  made  more  or  less  worthless  by 
a  doting  aunt.  What  i-s  the  antidote  for  the  doting 
aunty? 

Many  an  old  pasture  too  rough  and  stony-  to  plow 
can  be  brought  into  better  grass  by  using  acid  phosphate 
iind  ground  limestone,  right  on  top  of  tin*  ground. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that  this  past  sea¬ 
son  has  'been  very  favorable  for  germ  diseases  of  plants. 
Where  soil  is  used  for  hothouse  crops  it  should  l>e  hilly 
sterilized  before  using.  Otherwise  there  will  be  trouble. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Dairymen’s  League 


Would  yon  give  your  opinion  of  the  contract  the 
Dairymen’s  League  officials  are  asking  its  members  to 
sign?  I  myself  have  signed  this  contract,  but  several 
of  my  friends  criticise  me  severely  for  doing  so.  If  this 
contract  doesn’t  meet  with  your  approval  would  you 
offer  some  suggestions  to  modify  it  or  supply  a  substi¬ 
tute?  ^  J.  B. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N. 

ERSISTENT  INQUIRIES.  —  Inquiries  of  this 
kind  are  numerous  and  persistent  from  all 
parts  of  the  milk  territory,  from  dairymen  who 
have  and  from  those  who  have  not  already  signed 
the  contract  The  volume  of  letters  from  dairymen 
who  on  their  own  initiative  positively  refuse  to  sign 
the  contract  in  its  present  form  indicates  that  the 
contract  must  he  changed  or  abandoned.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  and  vote  at  local  meetings  in  various  places 
also  indicate  this.  Even  if  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  members  signed  it,  there  would  he  enough 
refusing  to  do  so  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  it.  One 
of  the  directors  said  that  the  intention  is  to  drop 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  replace  it  entirely  by 
the  Co-operative  Milk  Association.  That  could  bo 
done  if  all  the  League  members  transferred  them¬ 
selves  to  the  association,  but  a  large  element  evi¬ 
dently  will  not  do  so  under  this  contract,  and  to 
insist  on  going  ahead  with  it  in  this  form  would  he 
to  invite,  a  division  that  all  wish  to  avoid,  and  that 
must  be  avoided.  Changes  are  being  considered,  and 
under  the  circumstances  will  in  all  probability  be 
made,  if  the  contract  form  is  to  be  followed. 

THE  MILK  POOL. — The  pooling  plan  is  one  way 
to  put  all  members  on  the  same  basis  as  to  price. 
If  adopted  the  plan  would  also  make  it  possible 
to  collect  the  League  funds  without  the  help  of  the 
dealers,  whose  services  in  this  particular  have  been 
ethically  unsound  and  practically  expensive.  Many 
members,  however,  object  to  the  delay  in  making 
returns,  and  assert  they  want  the  returns  to  come 
to  themselves  direct,  or  to  their  local  branches,  but 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  percentage  or  a  rate  per 
hundred  pounds  to  divide  up  with  members  who 
have  a  loss  on  surplus.  Sentiment  often  creeps  into 
business,  and  confidence  is  always  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  These  two  points,  pooling  and  collecting  of 
dues,  need  to  he  worked  out  in  some  way;  but  in 
any  event  the  recognition  of  the  principles  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gain.  The  California  fruit  growers  receive  all 
checks  direct  from  the  buyers,  and  collect  dues  and 
make  a  division  from  the  locals.  The  locals  send  a 
check  as  levy  is  made  on  them  to  the  central  body 
to  cover  its  expense. 

OBJECTIONABLE  POINTS.  —  There  are  three 
other  points  in  the  contract  that  are  objectionable  to 
some  members  in  their  present  form.  It  gives  the 
management  authority  to  commit  the  members  to 
obligations  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  interest  and  other  expenses  without  limit  as 
to  time  or  amount,  and  to  make  assessments  on  the 
milk  to  meet  these  obligations.  It  also  authorizes 
the  management  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  association  and  membership  without  limit  as  to 
the  amount  borrowed,  the  interest  to  he  paid,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  is  to  he  used,  or  the 
time  the  loan  is  to  he  made  or  the  time  it  is  to  run. 
Another  objection  is  the  provision  by  which  the 
member  waives  all  right  of  a  legal  accounting,  ex¬ 
cept  for  fraud,  and  binds  himself  to  accept  the  re¬ 
turns  made  him.  Members  realize  that  without  the 
records  they  would  not  in  any  event  be  able  to  show 
fraud,  and  could  never  demand  an  accounting.  If 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  any  lack  of  confidence  ir 
the  present  management  to  justify  an  objection  to 
these  provisions.  At  any  future  time  a  new  man¬ 
agement  may,  through  improvidence  or  fraud,  bur¬ 
den  the  members  with  obligations  beyond  their  re¬ 
sources.  If  the  authority  to  make  monthly  assess¬ 
ments  on  the  milk  was  all,  it  would  uot  be  so  bad, 
because  the  members  would  have  a  prompt  check  on 
such  assessments,  but  debts  that,  run  into  the  future 
are  more  serious.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the 
contract  to  cause  concern,  provided  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  modified  or  the  interests  of  members  are 
safeguarded  in  some  other  way. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES. — Our  suggestions  would 
he  to  create  immediately  a  committee  to  dm  ft  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  League.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  represent  the  strongest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  in  the  territory.  The  board  of 
directors  should  be  represented,  but  a  large  majority 
should  lie  members  who  hold  no  office,  because  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  that  the  members  put  on  the  offiehils. 


The  constitution  and  by-laws  should  contain,  among 
other  definite  details,  the  following  provisions : 

1.  Prescribe  the  form  of  government  under  which 
the  organization  is  to  operate,  and  forbid  all  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

2.  Define  the  duties  and  authority  of  officials,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  powers. 

3.  Adopt  a  definite  policy  for  the  business  of  the 
organization. 

4.  Limit  the  amount  of  indebtedness  that  the  man¬ 
agement  may  contract  without  the  authority  of  the 
membership  expressed  in  a  referendum  vote. 

5.  Authorize  the  management  to  borrow  money 
on  warehouse  receipts  only,  and  proride  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  loans  he  used  only  to  pay  producers 
for  milk. 

0.  Provide  that  all  records  of  milk  sales  he  open 
to  the  Inspection  of  members  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  and  for  the  publication  of  data  that  will 
enable  every  member  to  calculate  his  own  returns. 

7.  Require  a  full  report  of  all  meetings  to  be  kept 
by  the  secretary,  preferably  by  stenographic  notes, 
and  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  it  kept  on  file,  and 
published.  Give  members  free  access  to  all  records. 

8.  Provide  for  the  election  of  an  audit  committee 
by  vote  of  the  members  to  audit  the  accounts  and 
publish  detailed,  itemized  financial  reports. 

0.  Assume  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  all  the 
milk  offered  for  sale  by  all  the  members  and  treat 
all  members  under  similar  circumstances  exactly 
alike. 

10.  Place  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  business  manager,  hired  by  the 
hoard,  and  subject  to  its  general  direction. 

11.  Demonstrate  the  cost  of  delivering  milk  in  the 
city  under  the  most  economic  system,  and  encourage 
competition  in  distribution  by  supplying  pasteurized 
milk  to  independent  dealers,  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  consumption  and  avoiding  surplus. 

12.  Provide  mi  election  system  by  which  each 
member  will  have  the  convenience  and  privilege  of 
a  secret  vote  by  ballot  for  officers  and  policies  of 
the  League. 

13.  Incorporate  the  local  branches  and  encourage 
them  to  build  and  operate  local  plants,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  local  consumption  and  sale  of  milk  on  their 
own  responsibility,  provided  the  milk  does  not  go  to 
condenseries  and  is  not  shipped  for  consumption  or 
for  manufacture. 

14.  Submit  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  the  members  for  approval,  and  if 
there  are  majority  and  minority  recommendations 
on  any  provisions,  submit  both  aud  let  the  majority 
decide. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES. — With  the  League  so  or¬ 
ganized  there  will  he  no  need  of  new  plans,  or  new 
contracts.  The  officials  will  know  just  what  they 
have  authority  to  do,  and  the  membership  will  know 
at  all  times  just  what  obligations  they  have  incurred. 
Full  and  correct  information  of  ail  the  affairs  of  the 
organization,  and  a  sure  voice  in  its  management, 
will  hold  the  active  interest  of  the  membership  and 
spare  it  from  any  weakness  from  within,  as  well 
as  to  fortify  it  against  any  force  from  without.  It 
is  a. good  sign  that  the  members  are  showing  vigil¬ 
ance  and  initiative.  Even  if  they  were  in  error, 
their  activity  would  he  a  gain.  Their  concern  is  as 
much  to  perfect  the  organization  as  to  safeguard 
themselves.  With  that  spirit  dominating,  the  pres¬ 
ent  may  he  disturbed,  but  the  future  is  safe. 


Wage  Costs  in  Milk  Prices 

Now  and  then  the  daily  papers  grasp  the  farmers’ 
industrial  problem  and  present  it  properly.  Here 
is  one  case  from  the  New  York  llerald: 

What  makes  the  high  prices?  Well,  consider  the 
baby’s  milk. 

Milk  distributors’  figures  show  that  in  this  City  of 
New  York  the  quantity  of  milk  delivered  to  consumers 
every  day  is  about  2,700,000  quarts.  The  value  of  this 
milk  at  the  farm  is  about  $235,000. 

But  in  the  City  of  New  York  the  milk  wagon  drivers 
aud  similar  distributers  of  those  2.700.000  quarts  a  day. 
not  counting  clerks,  etc.,  get  about.  $36,000,000  a  year 
for  putting  the  bottles  on  your  doorstep.  This  looks 
like  about  $120,000  for  every  week  day.  It  looks  like 
about  4 1/3  cents  for  the  milk  wagon  drivers’  wage 
cost  in  your  bottle  of  milk. 

Now  the  milk  wagon  drivers  are  demanding  another 
$£-.000,000  a  year  in  wages.  This  looks  like  a  total  of 


about  $140,000  for  every  week  day.  It  looks  like  about 
514  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  wagon  drivers  cost  in 
your  bottle  of  milk. 

The  thousands  of  dairymen  engaged  in  supplying  the 
2.700,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day  to  New  York  City  have 
to  buy  their  farms,  buildings,  machinery  and  other 
equipment,  have  to  buy  or  raise  their  cows,  have  to  buy 
their  feed  for  them,  have  to  milk  them,  and  have  to 
handle  the  milk  until  it  starts  on  its  journey  to  market. 
On  all  that  investment  of  land,  buildings,  stock,  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies,  and  for  all  their  work  and  all  their  risk 
those  dairymen  farmers  supplying  the  2,700.000  quarts 
a  day  to  New  York  get  in  gross  receipts  $235,000.  The 
milk  wagon  distributers  in  this  town  get  in  net  wages 
for  putting  it  on  your  doorstep  about  $120,000  a  day, 
and  now  demand  about  $140,000! 

Who  would  be  a  dairy  farmer?  Would  the  milk 
wagon  drivel’s  listen  to  a  proposal  to  change  jobs  with 
the  men  who  supply  the  milk? 


Articles  of  Pooling  Contract 

Will  you  print  Articles  11  and  13  of  the  co-operative 
pooling  plan  of  the  Dairymen’s  League?  1*  N.  w. 

Sinelairville,  N.  Y. 

These  are  the  items: 

11. — The  producer,  agrees  that  said  association  may 
also  receive  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  other  producers, 
and  that  said  deductions  as  herein  specified  shall  be 
uniform  as  to  each  producer,  so  that  each  producer  will 
receive  the  same  price  per  unit,  subject  to  such  equitable 
differentials  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established 
by  the  association ;  distribution  to  be  made  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  hereby  appointed  by  the  producer  sole 
arbitrator  of  the  distribution  of  said  sums,  and  such 
distributions  when  so  made  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto.  The  producer,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud,  hereby  waives  all  his  rights  in  law 
or  in  equity  to  an  accounting  therefor,  and  this  contract 
shall  act  as  si  bar  thereto  in  any  proceeding  taken  by 
the  producer  therefor. 

13. — The  producer  hereby  authorizes  the  association 
from  time  to  time  aud  at  all  times  when  in  its  judgment 
such  action  will  promote  its  efficiency,  to  borrow  money 
in  its  name  and  to  secure  repayment  thereof  to  pledge 
part  or  all  of  any  unsold  milk  and  dairy  products, 
accounts  receivable,  notes  receivable  and  trade  accept¬ 
ances  in  which  the  producer  has  any  interest  as  owner 
or  otherwise,  the  pledgee  to  be  first  paid  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof. 


Notes  on  Co-operative  Grain-Buying 

The  following  notes  are  written  by  a  New  England 
man  who  has  had  long  experience  in  such  business. 
.See  how  they  compare  with  your  experience: 

I  have  been  through  the  mill  quite  a  number  of  times 
iu  a  large  way  and  a  small  way  in  connection  with 
the  Grange,  and  some  of  the  things  which  I  find  require 
serious  consideration  and  which  enters  largely  into  the 
prospects  of  success  iu  such  an  undertaking  are  as 
follows : 

The  integrity,  financial  standing  and  business  records 
of  both  the  buyer  and  consumer  require  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  aud  nniht  be  of  the  best  iu  every  respect 
to  insure  successful  business  dealings.  After  these 
matters  have  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  buyers  have  sent  their  order  and  are 
iu  need  of  the  goods,  the  question  of  delayed  shipments 
confronts  the  consumer.  He  does  not  dare  to  buy  in 
any  quantity,  and  must  have  the  local  dealer  on  hand 
to  fit  in  on  an  emergency.  After  the  local  dealer  has 
been  used  a  few  times  as  a  “jack”  at  a  pinch,  the 
unfairness  of  it  strikes  all  parties  concerned  aud  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  possible  chain  of  unsatisfactory  events. 
It  is  easy  to  hold  the  consumers  together  in  co-operative 
buying  when  goods  are  arriving  on  rising  markets. 
When  they  begin  to  arrive  ou  falling  market,  consumers 
stand  from  under. 

When  goods  arrive  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  man 
of  responsibility  at  the  car  to  see  that  goods  are  dis¬ 
tributed  and  collections  made.  Consumers  will  fail  to 
arrive  ou  time.  The  man  at  the  car  soon  gets  discour¬ 
aged. 

Business  undertakings  of  this  kind  must  be  held 
with  standard  houses  in  some  way,  so  that  buyers  may 
be  sure  of  correct  grading  of  goods  and  responsibility 
iu  case  things  go  wrong  iu  this  respect.  In  the  average 
New  England  community,  and  I  presume  this  applies 
as  well  to  other  communities,  local  affiliations  in  a 
business  way  or  otherwise  with  local  dealers  contribute 
to  increase  the  difficulty. 

If  single  buyers  could  be  found  who  would  take 
goods  of  this  nature  iu  carload  lots  aud  they  could 
be  consigned  directly  to  one  buyer,  the  difficulty  would 
be  probably  removed,  but  we  find  very  few  dairymen 
in  small  New  England  communities  who  buy  to  this 
extent. 

We  might  follow  out  to  final  conclusion  this  problem 
of  co-operative  buying  and  see  just  where  it  would 
leave  local  industry,  and  I  think  no  thoughtful  person 
would  say  that  the  local  dealer  can  aud  should  be 
entirely  eliminated.  If  he  is  not  to  be  eliminated,  he 
must  have  business. 

There  are  individual  cases  where  co-operation  can  be 
worked  out  successfully,  but  when  carried  to  the  p'mit 
in  every  branch  of  business  undertaking  its  difficulties 
and  problems  increase.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  is  well  to  cover  some  particular  field  thoroughly  and 
be  well  established  in  that  before  trying  much  else. 
The  Grange  of  New  England  has  not  been  asleep  in 
this  matter,  but  I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  There 
are  many  others.  n. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  Thanksgiving  Poem 

The  sun  hath  shed  its  kindly  light.. 

Our  harvesting  is  gladly  o'er. 

Our  fields  have  felt  no  killing  blight. 
Our  bins  are  filled  with  goodly  store. 

From  pestilence,  fire,  flood  and  sword 
We  have  been  spared  by  Thy  decree, 
And  now  with  humble  hearts,  O  Lord, 

We  come  to  pay  our  thanks  to  Thee. 

We  feel  that  had  our  merits  been 
The  measure  of  Thy  gifts  to  us, 

We  erring  children,  born  of  sin. 

Might  not  now  be  rejoicing  thus. 

No  deed  of  ours  hath  brought  us  grace; 
When  Thou  wert  nigh  our  sight  was 
dull. 

We  hid  in  trembling  from  Thy  face, 

But  thou,  O  God,  wert  merciful. 

Thy  mighty  hand  o’er  all  the  land 
Hath  still  been  open  to  bestow 
Those  blessings  which  our  wants  demand 
From  heaven,  whence  all  blessings  flow. 

Thou  hast,  with  ever  watchful  eye, 
Looked  down  on  us  with  holy  care, 
And  from  Thy  storehouse  in  the  sky 
Hast  scattered  plenty  everywhere. 

Then  lift  we  up  our  songs  of  praise 
To  Thee,  O  Father,  good  and  kind; 

To  Thee  we  consecrate  our  days; 

Be  Thine  the  temple  of  each  mind. 

With  incense  sweet  our  thanks  ascend; 

Before  Thy  works  our  powers  pall ; 
Though  we  should  strive  years  without 
end, 

We  could  not.  thank  Thee  for  them  all. 

— PAUL  LAWRENCE  DUNBAR. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  fudge  is  given 
by  a  friend  who  says  it  is  exceptionally 
good:  One  cup  evaporated  milk  (not 
condensed)  ;  two  squares  chocolate,  1  lb. 
confectioners’  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
marshmallow  whip,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
butter  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  Scrape 
or  break  up  the  chocolate;  put  milk, 
chocolate,  sugar  and  marshmallow  on  to 
cook.  Stir  and  cook  till  it  reaches  the 
ball  stage,  then  stir  in  the  butter  and 
vanilla,  remove  from  fire,  and  stir  as  it 
cools  until  the  right  texture  to  turn  into 
buttered  pan.  It  does  not  become  very 
hard,  but  makes  a  rich,  mellow  fudge. 

* 

Numerous  letters  from  those  who  cro¬ 
chet  and  knit  for  city  firms  show  that 
there  is  plenty  of  such  work  now  and 
that  though  prices  paid  are  small  they 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  work  worth 
while.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
follow  the  pattern  accurately,  and  to 
keep  the  work  clean.  Correspondents 
tell  us  that  they  are  paid  $1  to  $1.10 
per  dozen  pairs  for  babies’  bootees,  and 
$3  a  dozen  for  one  style  in  babies’  capes. 
The  firms  giving  out  work  inquire  as  to 
the  worker’s  reliability,  and  usually  send 
material  without,  a  deposit,  and  pay 
postage  both  ways.  There  is  so  much 
work  for  women  in  the  cities  now  that 
dealers  in  these  goods  must  go  farther 
afield,  and  country  women  have  a  better 
chance  at  the  work.  Many  women  take 
pleasure  in  doing  it,  and  the  little  extra 
money  is  always  welcome. 

* 

The  following  method  for  taking  heat 
stains  from  polished  wood  is  given  in  the 
Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of  For¬ 
mulas  :  Fold  a-  sheet  of  blotting  paper  to 
four  thicknesses,  cover  the  place  with  it. 
and  put  a  hot  smoothing  iron  thereon. 
Have  at  hand  some  folded  bits  of  flannel, 
also  heated.  As  soon  as  the  iron  has 
made  the  surface  of  the  wood  quite  warm 
remove  the  iron  and  paper  and  go  over 
the  spot  with  a,  piece  of  paraffin,  rubbing 
it  hard  enough  to  leave  a  coating  of  the 
substance.  Then  rub  ■with  one  of  the 
hot  pieces  of  flannel,  and  continue  the 
rubbing,  using  freshly  warmed  flannel 
until  the  spot  is  removed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  If 
not  deeply  marked,  a  good  rubbing  with 
furniture  polish  will  often  remove  the 
stain,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
lighter  marks.  Rubbing  with  sweet  oil, 
followed  by  a  polish,  is  also  advised,  or 
holding  a  hot  iron  a  few  inches  above  the 
Wood,  and  then  polishing. 

*  , 

Apple  Week  is  Nov.  1-6,  and  every¬ 
one  is  asked  to  eat  apples  everywhere. 
As  an  extra  inducement,  try  Canadian 
apple  pudding,  made  as  follows :  One 
quart  sour  apples,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  of  water,  a  pinch  of 


grated  nutmeg.  Bake  these  ingredients 
together  twenty  minutes  in  a  deep  pud¬ 
ding  dish ;  then  pour  over  the  apples  the 
following  batter :  One  cup  of  flour,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  beaten  egg,  two  tablespoons 
of  soft  butter.  Return  to  the  oven,  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  and  bake  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  more..  Serve  with  maple  sauce 
made  as  follows :  Add  to  one  thoroughly 
beaten  egg  one  cup  of  grated  maple  sugar, 
one  cup  of  whipped  cream,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla.  In  Vermont,  where 
this  recipe  was  obtained,  a  bowl  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2030.  Blouse  with 
rnglnn  sleeves,  34  to 
42  bust, 

1050.  Design  for 
embroidering  t  li  e 
front  of  a  blouse. 
Straight  border  is 
also  given. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  2% 
yards  of  materinl  SO, 
40  or  44  inches  wide. 
20  cents  each. 


99S0.  Long  waisted 
Dress  fur  misses  and 
small  women,  10  and 
18  years. 

1008.  Design  for 
border,  9  inches 
Wide. 

The  10-year  size 
will  require  4% 
yards  of  material  40 
inches  wide,  314 
yards  44.  20  cents. 


9984.  Slip-on  Dress 
with  or  without 
rovers,  34  to  42 
bust. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  4% 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  4% 
yards  40  •  or  44. 
Width  of  skirt  at 
lower  1 %  yards.  20 
cents. 


9952.  Girl's  Blouse, 
S  to  14  years. 

9778.  Girl’s  Side 
Plaited  Skirt,  8  to 
14  years. 

The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
3  >4  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide,  3 
yards  30,  2  yards 

44.  The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require  3 
yards  of  material  32 
inches  wide,  2% 
yards  44  or  54.  20 

cents. 


grated  maple  sugar  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  most  desserts.  Pudding  sauces 
were  always  well  covered  with  it. 


Will 

citron? 


Preserved  Citron 

you  give  recipes  for 


preserving 
E.  R. 


Peel  the  citron,  remove  the  seeds,  cut 
in  strips,  and  weigh.  Add  1  ib.  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  citron,  and  let  it  stand 
over  night  in  a  large  bowl,  as  it  makes 
a  good  deal  of  syrup.  Put  on  stove,  and 
lot  boil  slowly,  adding  a  little  green  gin¬ 
ger  root,  or  preserved  Canton  ginger. 
When  nearly  cooked  add  one  thinly  sliced 
lemon  for  each  3  lbs.  of  citron.  Cook 
until  the  fruit  is  transparent  and  syrup 
thick,  then  seal.  This  is  much  richer 
than  where  the  syrup  is  made  with  water. 
If  desired,  however,  a  syrup  may  be 
made,  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit,  and  one  cup  of  water  to  the  pound 
of  sugar.  Bring  syrup  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  pared  and  cored  fruit,  and  cook 
as  above. 


Green  Tomatoes  Pickled 

Half  bushel  of  green  tomatoes;  slice, 
sprinkle  with  salt  in  layers  over  night 
In  the  morning  drain,  put  three  cups  of 
vinegar,  three  cups  brown  sugar,  one  oz. 
stick  cinnamon  and  one  oz  cloves  in  a 
preserving  kettle,  boil  five  minutes,  pour 
over  tomatoes,  cook  slowly,  put  in  jars 
when  tender.  mbs.  m.  e.  p. 


Cozy  warmth  in  the  cold  workshop 


Fixing  up  your  implements  for 
next  year?  Make  the  shop  warm 
— a  pleasant  place  to  work  in. 
A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  do 
it  any  time  in  a  few  minutes — 
conveniently,  economically.  All 
about  the  house — in  the  kitchen, 
sitting-room,  pantry  or  vegetable 
closet — a  Perfection  gives  the 
extra  heat  that  cold,  windy  win¬ 
ter  days  require. 

The  Perfection  runs  for  eight 
hours  on  one  gallon  of  Socony 
kerosene.  Get  one  today. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


T 


Tl 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer'”  means  genuine 
9ay  “Bayer” — Insistl 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BABSON  BRAND  ABE  THE  VERY  BEST 


Mackerel 

50  lb. 

25  lb. 

20  lb. 

15  Ib. 

10  lb. 

Uabson  1  Hunters 

$28.00  $14.50 

$11.00 

$9.00  $6.00 

Babson  No.  T . . . 

25.00 

13.00 

10.25 

8.00 

5.75 

Babson  Baby 

Bloaters  . 

23.00 

12.50 

9.50 

7.50 

5.25 

Special  prices  on 

larger  quantities. 

Codfish 

20  lb. 

10  lb. 

5  lb. 

3  lb. 

1  lb. 

Babson  Beach.. 

$8.50 

$4.50 

$2.25 

$1.45 

$0.50 

“  High  Rock.. 

7.25 

3.90 

1.92 

1.20 

.40 

“  Ready-to-use. 

<’>.80 

3.00 

1.85 

1.14 

.39 

“  Cod  Cubes... 

0.00 

3.00 

1.50 

.90 

.30 

Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid. 


Delivered  free  to  your  door  nnd  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  in  the  Kish  business. 

Fall  circular  of  fish  products  ready.  Mailed 
upon  request. 


PURE  MARACAIBO _ 

Coffee 

32 


C 

Ib. 


(BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

A  VERY  POPULAR  COFFEE. 

You  will  enjoy  its  excellence  and 
appreciate  its  economy. 

BUY  IT  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLE- 
SALER  IN  5-LB.  LOTS  OR  MORE. 

RESTAURANT  COMBINATION  COFFEE.  Ground, only  28c  Ib. 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  KECEIIT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Moneu  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  80  Yours  New  York  City 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


We  pay  delivery 
charger. 


QUICK- 

STEPPERS 

ALWAYS 

SAVE 

MONEY. 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

$3.19 

fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyone  of  the  bigmoney¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factoryat  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 


We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 


Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  TOt  R 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mai,. 

Cuticura  Soap 

— The  Safety  Razor - 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticnra  Soap  shaves  without  mug.  Everywhere  25c. 


“STAMMERING 


[is  Cause  a j\d  ©re 


99 


You  can  he  quicklv  cured.  Send  10  Ceuta  for  288- page 
cloth  bound  hook' on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  « 
tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and  Stut¬ 
tering  for  20  yonrs.  IBENJAMTN  N  B0GUE  <1® 

I  4803  Bo-lie'  Building _ Indlanapoll,.  Indiana  | 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  arul 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square 
guarantee  editorial  page , 


isers  mention  [ 

and  you’ll  get 
ire  deal.”  See  I 
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A  Bed  Table  for  the  Invalid 

A  reading  and  writing  desk  for  the 
invalid  or  bedridden  is  but  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes.  Select  a  smooth,  light 
board  the  desired  width  and  about  18 
inches  long,  or  perhaps  two  feet,  if  the 
user  is  a  broad  person.  Fit  this  with 
legs,  the  front  pair  some  six  or  more  (1) 
inches  high,  according  to  size  of  the 
reader,  and  the  other  two  may  be  three 
to  four  inches  taller  (2).  This  forms  a 
little  table,  with  the  back  higher  than  the 
front,  to  raise  the  top  of  the  book  as  it 


lirs  open  before  the  reader.  Set  this 
tiny  stand  across  the  body  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  as  he  lies  or  reclines  bolstered  up 
in  bed. 

Along  the  front  of  the  board  tack  or 
glue  a  narrow  cleat  or  strip  of  moulding, 
(8)  to  hold  the  book  in  place,  and  at 
each  end  attach  hooks,  from  which  to 
stretch  a  band  of  garter  elastic  (4). 
Under  this  slip  the  open  book  or  maga¬ 
zine,  to  hold  it  open.  Polish,  stain  or 
paint  the  whole  surface  of  wood,  and  here 
is  a  gift  acceptable  to  the  convales¬ 
cent  (5).  LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Mrs  Rorer’s  Tomato  Catsup 

Will  you  give  me  the  recipe  for  tomato 
catsup  which  contains  assafetida,  which 
Mrs.  Rorer  of  Philadelphia  gave  in  her 
cook  book,  published  some  years  ago? 
AW  have  lost  our  copy  and  want  the 
Tecipe.  Mrs.  Rorer  said  it  had  been 
in  her  family  for  upwards  of  50  years. 
It  is  not  in  later  editions.  E.  c.  s. 

One  bushel  ripe  tomatoes,  %  gal,  vine¬ 
gar.  Y  lb.  sugar,  Yj  pint  salt,  1%  ounces 
black  pepper.  IYj  ounces  allspice,  2 
ounces  mustard,  1  ounce  ginger,  y2  ounce 
cloves,  Yi  ounce  cayenne,  VI  ounce  of 
powdered  assafetida,  1  pint  alcohol.  Roil 
the  tomatoes  gently  half  an  hour,  then 
press  through  sieve  to  remove  seeds  and 
skins.  Return  the  liquid  to  porcelain- 
lined  kettle,  and  boil  down  to  iy2  gallon; 
then  add  the  vinegar  and  boil  to  1%  gal¬ 
lon  ;  then  add  sugar,  salt  and  spices  and 
stir  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  the  as¬ 
safetida  into  a  teacup,  add  to  it  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  catsup,  stir  till 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  turn  it  into  the 
kettle,  stir  continually  until  the  catsup 
conies  to  a  boil,  then  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  add  the  alcohol.  Bottle  and  seal 
while  hot. 

Under  the  present  law  one  would  be 
obliged  to  omit  the  alcohol,  as  this  could 
not  be  sold  for  cooking. 


Tennessee  Notes 

After  weeks  of  strenuous  exercise,  I  am 
going  to  rest  my  weary  bones  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  dishes  are  washed,  floors 
swept,  milking  done,  chickens  fed,  hogs 
and  cows  fed,  churning  finished,  beans 
boiling  and  scrappy  sweet  potatoes  on  to 
cook  for  the  hogs.  It  is  Friday  morn¬ 
ing;  there  is  yet  quite  a  hit  of  patching 
to  be  done,  for,  honest  to  goodness,  late 
day  cloth  and  hose  are  too  thin  to  hold 
stitches. 

Cecil,  the  second  son,  has  joined  the 
Navy.  lie  was  so  anxious  for  a  berth 
on  the  battleship  Tennessee  that  he  would 
not  wait  until  after  the  presidential 
election.  Charles,  the  eldest  lad,  is  in 
Iowa,  and  writes  me  he  will  not  be  home 
this  Winter.  We  shall  nr'ss  our  big 
boys,  but  one  cannot  keep  them  tied  to 
Ho  r  up* or  stiings  ihv.ivs.  Paul  and 
Lee  are  finishing  up  the  fodder  field  to¬ 
day,  while  their  father  is  exchanging 
with  a  neighbor  in  order  to  obtain  aid 
in  finishing  the  tobacco  barn. 

Thelma,  the  wee  girl,  is  patching  a 
pair  of  stockings.  She  is  always  want¬ 
ing  to  sew  and  though  thread  is  high  I 
want  her  to  learn,  flow  I  wish  she  had 
the  chance  to  take  a  course  in  domestic 
science,  and  the  boys  a  course  in  agri¬ 
culture!  When  will  the  country  schools 
fi  niish  the  proper  studies  for  the  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls?  Until  that  time 
comes,  we  must  see  the  city  rob  us  of 
our  best  and  brightest. 

A  esterday  was  sweet  potato  day.  I 
have  already  wrapped  eight  bushels.  I 
have  good  luck  keeping  them  by  lining 
boxes  with  large  papers,  wrapping  each 
potato  in  paper,  and  filling  the  boxes; 
then  keep  them  where  they  will  be  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  On  extra  cold 
•tights  I  cover  the  boxes  with  heavy 
comforts.  Buncb  beaus  have  proved  an 
entire  failure  in  this  vicinity.  With 
seed  $<5  por  bu,  and  fertilizer  out  of 
sight,  the  loss  is  severe  too.  We  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  a  few  dry  cornfield  beans, 
and  may  get  a  few  out  of  the  bunch 
jeans,  but  will  not  have  anything  like 
sufficient  for  home  use.  Celery  was 
again  a  complete  failure;  it  lies  be- 
^ie  ra^Lits,  moles  or  ground  mice, 
out  1  am  not  worrying.  Pumpkins  and 
an  n  bread  are  ripe,  pork  turning,  every 
IIU|1  jar  full,  u  very  few  apples 
’  Uaml  11  two-years’  supply  of  broom- 
f  ahead,  so  no  more  dollar  brooms 
°  me-  MBS.  U.  11.  P. 


Caring  for  Invalids 

rile  first  requirements  of  the  invalid 
,’fas  ™ost  people  know,  fresh  air,  sun- 
sit,  pure  water,  nourishing  food,  pleas¬ 
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ant  occupation  of  the  mind,  and  exercise, 
if  conditions  permit.  Frequent  bathing 
might  be  included  in  the  above  list  of  re¬ 
quirements,  as  it  is  an  important  aid  to 
health.  A  little  salt  in  the  water  makes 
a  strengthening  bath,  a  generous  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  bowl  of  water  being 
sufficient.  Always  dry  the  body  thorough¬ 
ly  with  a  towel  to  prevent  taking  cold. 

Sponge  tender  spots  frequently  with 
dear  water,  dry,  and  dust  with  talcum  or 
boric  acid  powders  to  prevent  bed  sores. 

Keep  the  feet  warm.  Persons  who  can¬ 
not  exercise  have  poor  circulation,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  with 
cold  feet.  Everyone  knows  how  uncom¬ 
fortable  cold  feet  are. 

A  (Ample  little  warmth-conveyor  to 
tuck  close  to  one’s  back  is  a  pad  made  by 
folding  up  some  soft,  old  wool  or  flannel 
article,  or  by  encasing  a  tiny  pillow  in  a 
flannel  slip.  It  is  surprising  what  a  com¬ 
fort  this  is.  It  is  also  just  the  thing  to 
help  elevate  one  hip  from  the  bed  when 
the  invalid  can  only  turn  slightly  to  one 
side,  for  this  holds  the  body  in  a  comfort¬ 
able.  restful  position.  In  warm  weather 
cotton  or  linen  might  be  preferable  to  the 
flannel.  If  the  knees  are  drawn  up,  as 
with  rheumatism,  for  instance,  another 
tiny  pillow  or  pad  should  be  slid  under 
them  to  relieve  the  strain,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  much  unnecessary  pain. 

Persons  having  weak  eyes  should  not 
constantly  face  bright  light.  However, 
let  there  be  sunlight  in  the  sick  room,  not 
only  for  the  purifying,  health-giving 
qualities,  but  also  for  its  cheering  influ¬ 
ence.  AN  INVALID. 


Who,  Why  and  Where  Are  the  Girl 
Scouts? 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
82,176  Girl  Scouts  in  1.343  cities  and 
towns,  in  3,755  troops  in  47  States.  In 
159  communities  of  the  United  States 
there  is  a  local  organization  for  the  di¬ 
rection  and  promotion  of  Girl  Scouts, 
with  officers  and  a  staff  in  charge.  The 
membership  of  the  Girl  Scouts  has  in¬ 
creased  45  per  cent  in  the  past  year. 
Five  thousand  new  girls  are  joining  every 
month.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  girls 
on  the  waiting  list  who  cannot  join  be¬ 
cause  of  the  organization’s  lack  of  funds. 
The  Girl  Scouts  is  a  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  leaders  are  called  captains 
and  lieutenants.  There  are  7.200  of 
them,  all  volunteers,  as  compared  with 


OF  course  he  does.  So  will  you,  if  you  make 
them  with  Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran.  For  best 
results,  follow  the  special  recipe  on  the  Pillsbury 
package.  Your  muffins  will  be  light,  tender  and 
delicious. 


Embroidery  Designs 


VUjih 

A;:-  1* 

A*  ■&%' 


iter  '4cx  * 

©42 


•388 


942.  Design  for  embroidering  initials  In 
cross  stitch  style.  Transfer  20  cents. 

388.  Init.al  letters  in  Old  English.  Trans¬ 
fer  20  cents. 


Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran  is  not  cooked,  or  “doctored’’ 
in  any  way.  It  is  the  outer  coat  of  the  wheat  berry, 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized.  The  large, 
coarse  flakes  are  unusually  effective  as  a  laxative. 
As  for  their  rich,  nut-like  flavor — well,  just  try  these 
bran  muffins! 

Always  buy  Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods — different  in 
kind,  but  alike  in  quality.  At  your  grocer’s. 


211  paid  workers  in  the  service  of  Girl 
Scouts  throughout  the  United  States  and 
territories. 

The  Girl  Scouts  are  appealing  to  the 
country  for  an  adult  sustaining  member¬ 
ship  during  Girl  Scout  Week,  from  No¬ 
vember  G  to  15,  1920.  Anyone  can  be¬ 
come  a  sustaining  member  by  paying  Si 
a  year,  or  a  Girl  Scout  Daddy  or  a  Girl 
Scout  Mother  for  $15  a  year.  This 
means  that  anyone  so  subscribing  will 
adopt  a  Girl  Scout,  assuring  her  a  chance 
to  go  to  carup  next  Summer,  and  to  do 
many  other  things  that  cannot  now  be 
offered  for  lack  of  funds.  The  Girl 
Scouts  wish  to  raise  $1,033,400  during 
Girl  Scout  Week,  November  0  to  15. 

By  means  of  troop  formation  and  the 
merit  badge  the  Girl  Scouts  learn  the 
principles  of  discipline  and  competition 
and  of  reward  for  work  done.  Scouting 
gives  girls  the  thrill  of  “pulling  together’’ 
in  sports  and  home-making  tasks. 

Scouting  is  not  just  a  game  of  basket¬ 
ball  nor  a  picnic  in  the  woods  nor  camp¬ 
ing.  Girl  Scouts  do  all  these  things  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  the  Girl  Scout  program 
is  larger  and  more  purposeful  than  this. 
It  includes  homo-making  and  citizenship. 

Merit  badges,  are  offered  to  Girl  Scouts 
for  proficieucy  in  47  different  subjects. 
Of  these  14  are  in  the  field  of  domestic 
arts,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  first-aid,  care  of  the  sick,  millinery 
and  child  care.  Seventeen  merit  badges 
are  offered  in  subjects  which  deal  with 
health,  with  sports  and  with  other  out¬ 
door  activities,  such  as  athletics,  bee¬ 
keeping,  farming,  gardening,  flower-find¬ 
ing,  star-gazing,  swimming  and  health- 
winning.  Nine  merit  badges  are  offered 
for  proficiency  in  technical  subjects,  such 
as  electrician,  business  woman,  interpreter 
and  journalist.  Five  deal  with  the  arts — 
artist,  dancer,  craftsman,  photographer 
and  musician,  while  two  develop  citizen¬ 
ship— the  citizen  badge  and  the  health 
guardian  badge. 

Scouting  holds  before  the  girl  in  her 
most  formative  yeans  the  ideal  of  service 
to  others.  Scouting  is  practical  and  dem¬ 
ocratic.  No  wonder  it  appeals  to  the 
American  girl.  The  slogan  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  is  “l)o  a  good  turn  daily,”  and 
the  motto,  "Be  prepared.”  Any  girl  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years  may 
join  the  Girl  Scouts. 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran 
Pillsbury’s  Wheat  Cereal 
Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour 
Rye,  Graham  and  Macaroni  Flours 


Health  Bran 


Do  you  keep  dairy  cows?  If  so,  you  should  know 
about  Pillsbury's  Dairy  Ration,  the  feed  without  a 
filler.  Send  for  our  free  booklet.  "RESULTS”. 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Clean  Cows  Give  Clean  Milk 


Clipping 
Betty  of 
Lakeview 
For 

Clean  Milk 
Production 


Grand 
Champion 
Brown  Swiss 
Cow 
at  1919 
National 
Dairy  Show 
and  1920 
Waterloo 
Dairy  Cattle 
Congress 


Clipping  Dairy  Cows  is  a  Sanitary  Necessity 


The  stabling  period  of  winter  and  early  spring  makes  clean 
milk  production  a  problem.  Dirt  and  filth  lodge  in  the  cow’s 
long  hair,  and  it’s  impossible  to  keep  it  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

Progressive  dairymen  clip  their  cows  at  regular  intervals  on  udder,  flanks 
and  underline.  This  enables  them  to  be  quickly  cleaned,  and  lessens  the 
danger  of  milk  contamination  from  disease-breeding  bacteria. 


Five  minutes  a  month  with  this  machine  keeps  the  hair  short,  and  makes 
cleaning  an  easy  job.  A  necessity  for  every  milk  pro-  s,  .  ,,  . 
ducer.  Urged  by  dairy  authorities  everywhere.  Read  cotv  Clipping  Machine 
these  letters: 


Improves  Milk  Quality 


Elm  I. kaf  Stock  Farm 

Belvidere,  Ill., 
April  7, 1920. 

I  have  used  the  Stewart  Clipping 
Machine  for  the  past  10  years  and 
it  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  I 
find  if  cows  are  properly  clipped, 
it  aids  materially  in  improving 
the  qualilg  of  milk  produced. 

F.  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 


Endorsed  by  University 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Division  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

January  15,  1920. 

We  have  always  considered  the 
clipping  of  our  cows  an  important 
aid  in  keeping  them  clean  during 
the  winter  months,  and  have  gone 
over  our  entire  herd  quite  re- 
cently-  C.  H.  ECKES, 

Chief  Division 
of  Dairy  Husbandry. 


The  Stewart  No.  1  is  the  world’s  standard  clipping 
machine.  Hand-operated  —  runs  easily  —  strongly  built 
—  will  last  a. .lifetime.  Complete,  only  $14.  Your 
dealer  has  it,  or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machine,  110  Volts,  A.  C.,  $80 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  A-141,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


SWINE 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  tt  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  m  recordlngyour  bogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

’ *" " -  Y or  i  quick  sale.  50  Registered 

Chester  White  Pigs.  8  to  Itmos.  old.  line  type,  well  bred. 
Also  3  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  10  and  20  mos.  old. 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

Edward  Walter,  I>ept.  R,  West  Chester, Pcnnsi. 

cy  E*  V>¥f,C?  75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

®  a  1.  s3  5q  Berl(,hire  and  Chester  Cross 

OFFERED  WEEKLY  Ba,  •rows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 

7  weeks  old,  $fi.oo ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old  $7.00  ;  Hoars,  $0.00.  Superior  Cross  Tigs  are  the  re- 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  t>  pe. 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  hone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  1).,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence.  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  'll::  KSfr 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  0ANEH- 
HOWER.  Manager  Cedars  Farm,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

SI  O  each:  Si  8  pair;  $26  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
sex.  All  stock  Reg.  free.  A.  A.  SOIIOFELL,  llroselton,  N.T. 


O.  I.  C.  Choice  PigsK^S 

faction  guaranteed.  0.  A.  0AI.IIW  El. I.,  R.  1,  Jaeohoburg,  Ohio 


n ~T  f  ^  Better  pigs  at 

X“L62,  a  _ *  a  JL  m  > — ^  rn  low  er  prices. 

Either  sex  ready  to  ship.  ItUURAKKR  BROS,,  Mifllintown,  Pa. 


0  1  n  >„  Reg.  Free.  Trade-Winner  Rnd  Callaway  Edd. 

■  I.  U.  8  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex,  $10.50  at  8- 
wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  H.  Y. 


For  Sale— Selected  Gheshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

O-wks.-old.  Price,  $3.50.  THE  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM.  Wyaluolpg,  Fa. 


For  Sale  20  Reg.  Berkshires 

Higliwood  Standard,  Lord  Masterhood  and  Kpo'lml 
Breeding.  The  large  stretchy  kind,  from  prolific 
yearling  and  two-yr.-old  sows.  Pour  Gilts,  9mos. old, 
$60  each.  Two  mos.-old  Sows  turn  Boars,  $15  each. 

Olcott  Brothers,  Oneida,  New  York 


For  Quick  Sale-20  8-Wks.  Berkshire  Pigs 

either  sox.  Also  8  white  pigs,  cheap.  B.  W.  BRACE,  Albion,  N.Y, 


TUDICTV  DEDUCUIDU  SIIOAT8  for  feeders.  Breeding 
1  tlKlr  1  I  DL1\IYoI111\L  sows  and  hoars  from  SIO 
tip,  based  on  age.  state  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


V»TTY  RIG  R  E  R  K  B  II I  It  E  8.  Registered.  Special 
D  price  on  fall  and  summer  gilts  aud  one  really  groat 
Boar.  All  Simboleer  Blood.  M.  J.  KELLY,  llonosdilo,  Pe.  R.  0.  I. 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Special  Low  Price  for  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  1  Service  Boar 

unrelated  ....  100 

3  Fall  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelated  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boars  unrelated  .  .  $100 
All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 


RICHARD  II.  STONE 

Trumansburg  ::  New  York 

Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  lias  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

If  yon  are  needing  a  service  boar  and  have 
never  visited  our  herd,  we  urge  you  to  inspect 
our  offering  and  the  parent  stock  before  buying. 
We  offer  big,  stretchy  boars,  whose  half 
brothers,  bred  by  us,  have  actually  weighed 
950  to  1000  pounds.  Send  for  list. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDINQ,  Box  1  6,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Roar  Bigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  L.  Rarlter,  Supt. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A-  S.  Alexander 


Disinfecting  a  Stable  ) 

As  my  cows  were  affected  with  abor¬ 
tion  last.  Spring  and  I  aim  to  start  tt  new 
herd  this  Fall,  I  wish  to  disinfect  my 
stable,  and  would  like  you  to  advise  me 
what  to  use.  k.  r. 

New  York. 

Remove  all  loose  trash  and  feed.  Then 
scrape  the  floor  and  clean  and  saturate 
it  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  or  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
coal  tar  disinfectant,  or  a  mixture  of  five 
ounces  of  formaldehyde  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  Use  the  same  solutions  to  scrub 
and  saturate  the  walls,  ceiling,  manger 
and  all  other  fixtures.  Fresh-made  white¬ 
wash  should  then  be  applied  with  a  spray 
pump  to  get  it.  into  every  crevice.  In 
each  three  gallons  of  whitewash  mix  one 
pound  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime.  Pour 
the  remaining  whitewash  upon  the  floors 
and  gutter  of  each  stall.  If  the  stable 
has  a  flooring  of  dirt  or  old  boards  it 
would  be  best  to  put  in  a  concrete  floor 
and  modern  stanchions  of  metal.  It  is 
impossible  properly  to  disinfect  an  old 
floor.  In  addition  to  cleansing,  disin¬ 
fecting  and  whitewashing  the  stable,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  have  it  properly  ven¬ 
tilated  and  lighted. 


Leaking  Milk 

T  have  a  cow  that  loses  her  milk  al¬ 
most  constantly,  and  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  remedy.  ir.  n.  L. 

Florida. 


SWINE 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

OF 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Orion  Cherry  King,  Colonel,  De- 
lender  and  other  popular  strains 

All  registered  and  guaranteed  exactly 
as  represented.  Offering  consists  in 
part  of  40  first  choice  pigs.  3  months 
old,  $25  each,  pair  not  akin.  $45;  30 
four  and  five  months  old  gilts,  $30  each 
pair  not  akin,  $55;  10  Spring  gilts  bred 
for  Feb. -March  farrow.  $55  each;  10 
tried  sows  bred  for  third  litter,  $100 
each.  A  few  very  choice  tried  sows 
$150  to  $500  each,  bred  or  open ;  4 
yearling  service  boars  at  $60  each. 

SPECIAL 

A  few  good  second  choice  pigs,  10  to  12 
weeks  old  at  $25  per  pair.  To  save 
time  order  from  this  ad.  and  State  just 
what  you  want.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 

M.  CASSEL  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  Q^fity  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flcmington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

A  few  fine  March  and  April  farrowed  gilts  from 
popular  blood  lines  at  reasonable  prices. 

PERCY  E.  HICKS  -  Rumson,  N.  J. 


Try  the  effects  of  immersing  the  tents 
in  strong  alum  solution  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  If  that  does  not  avail  apply  melted 
wax  or  paraffin  after  each  milking  and 
as  a  last  resort  apply  flexible  collodion 
twice  daily  until  the  tips  of  the  teats  be¬ 
come  irritated,  when  treatment  should  he 
discontinued  for  some  time.  Milk  three 
times  daily. 


Strong  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  grade  cow  which  has 
recently  been  giving  bad  milk.  The  milk 
is  stringy  and  strong  and  the  flow  about 
half  normal.  She  was  bred  in  April  but 
T  do  not  believe  she  is  with  calf.  About 
a  month  ago  she  got  out  into  the  orchard 
a  few  times  and  got  apples.  Her  bowels 
were  very  loose  and  she  did  not  give  any 
milk  except  about  %  pint  for  a  few  days, 
but  she  got  bettor  and  went  hack  to  nor¬ 
mal.  In  the  udder  just  above  one  teat 
there  is  a  round  lump  about  the  size  of 
half  a  thimble.  n.  L.  s. 

Maryland. 

It  is  common  for  a  cow  to  give  strong 
milk  when  she  lias  been  milking  for  an 
extended  period ;  but  in  this  case  garget 
( mnmmitis)  may  be  an  additional  cause. 
If  tiic  cow  is  a  common  animal  we  should 
advise  you  to  dry  ,ofif  the  milk  flow  and 
feed  her  for  the  butcher.  If  you  prefer 
to  treat  her  give  a  pound  dose  of  epsoin 
salt  and  a  cupful  of  blackstrap  molasses 
in  3  pints  of  warm  water  slowly  aud  care¬ 
fully  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  After¬ 
ward  mix  in  the  feed  each  evening  half 
an  ounce  each  of  powdered  saltpeter  and 
poke  root  until  the  milk  clears  up.  Milk 
three  times  daily  aud  each  evening  rub 
in  some  melted  lard. 


Hygroma;  Warts 

1.  I  have  a  cow  that  is  getting  a  soft 
hunch  on  the  front  of  her  knee.  The 
skin  seems  to  be  loose,  and  you  can  move 
it  around.  I  have  seen  them  on  cows, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  it. 
Uould  you  advise  me?  2.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  better  for  a  wart  on  a  horse  than 
the  sweet  oil  you  suggested?  I  have  tried 
the  sweet  oil  till  Summer,  and  it  does  not 
take  it  off.  o.  E,  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Bruising  upon  the  floor  nr  manger 
has  caused  a  cyst  which  is  filled  with 
serum  from  the  blood,  and  some  clots  of 
blood  and  fibrin  also  may  be  there.  The 
popular  treatment  among  farmers  is-  to 
run  a  tape  seton  down  through  the  cyst, 
tie  a  bit  of  leather  on  each  end  of  the 
tape,  smear  the  tape  with  turpentine  or 
tincture  of  iodine  daily,  and  pull  it  up 
and  down  now  and  then  to  cause  a  flow 
of  scrum.  The  tape  has  to  be  replaced 
every  three  or  four  days  until  the  cyst  is 
sufficiently  reduced.  The  better  plan  is 
to  have  a  trained  veterinarian  open  the 
cyst  at.  its  lowest  part,  liberate  the  serum 
and  clots,  and  with  his  cleansed  finger 
break  down  adhesions  or  partitions  pos¬ 
sibly  present.  Then  he  will  inject  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  afterward  pack  the 
cavity  with  a  rope  of  oakum  or  strip  of 
antiseptic  gauze  saturated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  A  tag  of  oakum  should 
he  allowed  to  hang  out  of  the  wound  and 
serve  as  a  drain.  We  firmly  bandage  the 
part  after  the  operation. 

2.  Sweet  oil  may  do  for  removal  of 
small  warts  on  the  teats  or  muzzle,  hut 
it  is  a  very  slow  acting  agent.  If  the 
wart  has  a  narrow  neck  and  cannot  he 
twisted  off  at  once,  or  removed  by  dis¬ 
section,  ligate  tightly  with  a  fine  cord, 
or  put  on  a  few  small  rubber  hands  as 
tightly  as  possible.  Then  apply  strong 
vinegar  once  or  twice  daily.  If  it  has 
not  a  narrow  neck  it  should  be  cut  out 
by  a  surgeon. 


On  account  of  having  to  dispose  of  my  herd  I  am 
offering  the  2-year  old 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR 

COL.  JOHN  8th,  No.  148073 

Bred  by  Ira  I).  Jackson,  and  tit  to  head  any  herd 
in  America.  A  grandson  on  sire's  side  of  Joe  Orion 
!  2nd.  No.  35527,  on  dam’s  side  Orion  Cherry  King,  No, 
42475.  Length  72  incites,  heart  girth  titi  inches.  Color 
rich,  dark  red.  Has  won  first  and  sweepstakes 
wherever  shown  and  is  sire  of  over  half  our  herd. 
Firstchcck  for  S275  gets  him.  M  CASSEL,  Mantua,  Ohio. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPECIAL  SALE— II  sows,  ypurlingB  and  older;  1  C-vr.-old 
hoar ;  5  March  gilts  ;  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex.  Double 
immune  from  hog  cholera.  H0HMANN  BROTHERS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


IDUROC-O'ERSEYS  For  Sale 

3  Spring  Boars,  Eligible  to  Beg  «ter. 

W.  H.  CLARK  -  Collins,  N.Y. 


miRnr  Pirrc®25  P',ir-  Bed..  SI  3  per  pig. 
LMJTvvJU  i  lgs  s.  o.  Weeks,  DbG raff,  Ohio 


REG.  DUR0CS.  Apt-ilhoaiH, ready  for  service.  $.Y5  each.  Gilts, 
$25  eni-lt.  Write  y.mr  wkiiIk.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER.  Schoharie.  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Duroc-J  ersey  Pigs  earl  b.  bum!  wthni.M 
ForSale-,tFApim  FHIK  Spring  Duroc  Gilts  ?tr“iSr 

Also  pigs  6  weeks  old.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRES  of  Quality 

Eight-wko.-old  Registered  pigs,  either  sex.  SIS  each: 
S30  a  pair.  100-1  li.  spring  boars,  $30  each.  Off-marked 
pigs  for  feeders.  $  1  6  a  pair.  Express  prepaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  M.  I>.  Phillip-.  North  Lust,  Penn, 


For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

rendy  for  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  $10.  Either  sex.  Write  now. 

/.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


For  Salo-Hampsliire  BOAR 

ly  marked  ;  sevenlmos.  old  ;  ready  for  service.  Address 

JOSEPH  LI  111:  It.  ISM!  Sew  Hampshire  Avr„  Washington.  D.  0. 


Reg.  Big’  Type  Poland-China  Hogs 

Bigs  10-wks.  to  8  nios.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200 head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty,  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Route  2 

MUSCONETCONG  VALLEY  FIRMS 

offers  Trios  of  our  Famous  Tamworth  Swine,  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  of  age,  $40  crated  and  delivered  to 
Express  Co.  -  HACKKTTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SMiK  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer’s  Prices,  F.  At#  KERN,  SprlmjvUIc,  Ind. 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Disher's  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB."  Or.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale-I^xlty  FlgS 

CHESTER  WHITES  anti  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  583.50  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore.  Pa. 


Chester  White  Pigs 


Reg.  Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  each,  prepaid 

Address  UEO.  F.  U  It  IF  FI  K,  It.  8,  Newvllle.  Bn. 


Chester  Whites 

wkn.  pigs  for  sale. 


There  is  no  better  bred  boar  in  the 
world  than  our  Victorious  liajuh.  8-10. 
Spring  Valley  Farm.  Memphis,  N.Y. 


Reg.O.I.C. 


and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
Kugenk  1’.  Rogers,  Wayvjllij,  N.  Y 


For  Sale— My  Herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  and  Berkshire  Pius. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  GLKNS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


O.  I  C. 


IGS 


Special  inducements  to  offer  buyers  during Novem- 
iei'  for  registered  <).  1.  C.  pigs.  8  to  10  wks.  old. 
Vrit.ft  nt  ■  ome  W  a  l  7  E  R  BRUS  .  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

Produce  Most  Milk 
Produce  Most  Butter 

They  hold  all  World’s  Records 
for  production.  Champion  yearly 
butter  record,  1,506  lbs.  Champion 
yearly  milk  record,  33,425  lbs. 

Ask  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


GRAND-DAUM 1LRS  ol  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONT  I  ACS 

i )n  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
nf  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams. 

For  Prices  Address: 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  CTT 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro- 
I  have  5o  registered 
(  lives.  ;i  to  10  raos.  old, 
1  OO  each  for  the  lot  ;  choice, 
i  1  25.  20  registered  and  high 
heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  that  you  want.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves.  S20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  6. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Holstein-Friesian  BULL 

calved  March  8,  1918.  Keg.  No.  265168.  Grandson  of  King 
Prilly  Segis.  Great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
A  tine  animal.  Itl'KD  I*.  EVANS,  Truppe,  Pciinu. 


Registered  Holstein  CALVES 

pair  of  twin  heifers  born  Sept.  1,  1920.  Show  shape  and 
color.  Sired  by  the  King  Maxio  bull  and  priced  at  >8150 
for  both.  George  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Firm,  Howells,  N.Y. 

- * - 

Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 

the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  K  A  R  LINGER.  Mousey,  N  .  V  .  “1*110116  Conn." 


For  Sale-One  Carload  CATTLE  y flings ; 

grades.  Dtlrhams  and  Holsteins.  KOL'SE  BROS.,  Iiiutior.-,!’*. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins  breeding.  High  Grade  Hol¬ 
stein  calves,  either  sex,  F.  11.  Wood,  Cortland.  N.Y. 


Holsteln'Frif>nian  lleifer  mid  Knll  Calve*.  Purebred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroo  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  ££! 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  WeshingtonviUe.  N  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowell,  Mui. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Ruual 
New-Yokkeh  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


ADDRESS 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 


OK 

1HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

lllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JERSEYS 


] 


JERSEYS 


^  * 


Jii 


Butter  fat,  Higher! 
Feed- Bill,  Lower! 

THESE  are  the  big  rea- 
sons-why  of  the  Jersey. 
With  Jerseys  you  get  the 
highest  checks  at  the 
creamery  and  the  lowest 
bill  at  the  feed  store. 

Add  to  these  the  fact  that 
THE  PROFIT  BREED 
milks  months  sooner, 
years  longer  and  more 
days  in  a  year  than  any 
other  breed. 

Jerseys  will  save  you 
many  years  on  building  a 
profitable  dairy  herd.  Our 
Information  Bureau  will 
supply  you  with  the  facts. 

“The  Profit  Breed’* 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St,  New  York 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit 
01  Every  Jersey  Owner 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wls-0vcr-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

1  OO  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


tetGUERNSEYSrSs^ 


r*- Products 


TarT  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

‘‘Financial  King”  Sire ;  R.  of  M.  dams,  nil  ages, 
male  and  females,  at  attractive  prices. 

Highland  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Registered  JERSEYS 

ALL  AGES.  On  ucconnt  of  being  unable  to  see  to 
my  cattle  personally  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
lead  to  business.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  p. 
O.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

balk  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bull  Calf  ®' kTmTiV'mtx6. 

ceilent  Jersey  blood,  n  Y.NNEWOOU  Farm,  klnderbouk,  N.Y. 

Wanted-Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

one  yr.  or  older.  UaiOi  «*r  will  exchange  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  block.  THE  FARM  ON  CARRING  HILL,  Bethany,  Conn.  R.  F.  D.  3 

Reg.JtRSEY  BULLS'-SBIS 

A  tine  individual,  nine  mos.  old.  Write  for  pedigree. 
Highest  offer  takes  him.  UOUaI.NB  COLE,  Interlaken,  .N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  uiillc 
and  btittor  fat.  You’ll  he  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crest  mout  Karin,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


How  can  your  community  obtain  pure  bred  3 
Guernseys?  This  question  is  answered  by  one 
who  during  the  past  three  years  has  purchased 
hundreds  of  pure  bred  Guernseys  for  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  Let  us  tell  you  what  he  says. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  95.  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Public  Sale 


WHITE  HALL  FARM 


Held 

at 


Waynesboro,  Pa. 

November  23,  1920 

THIRTY  HEAD  of  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS.  A  very  promising 
lot,  well  grown  and  good  individuals.  Ages  are  from  6  months  to  2  years. 
These  heifers  are  granddaughters  of  such  sires  as  Bob  Rilme,  Glenwoods 
Mainstay  40th,  Dimple  Bloom  and  others  of  equal  breeding.  About  half 
of  these  heifers  are  bred  to  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  May.  Catalogs  on  request. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  WAYNESBORO,  FRANKLIN  CO.,  PA. 

Electric  Cars  pass  farm  every  hour- — Stop  No.  11. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure  bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
%ood  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

,«ired  by  Lang  water  Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  granddaughter  or  King  of 
the  May.  S50  np.  A.  J.  FELL,  l.unsdale.  Pn. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

with  cfood  records  and  breeding.  Price  low  as  we 
are  overstocked.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  5.1'. 


LOST! 


A  Golden  Opportunity 
To  Purchase  Stock 
males  and  females,  of  superior  May  Rose  breeding. 
Youngsters  sired  by  Langwater  Fisherman,  Lang- 
water College  King,  Yneman’sKing  of  t lie  May.  Jeth¬ 
ro’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  Finder  may  have  Fame  by 
communicating  with  ns  ;  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
good  that  opportunity  at  prices  according  to  age 
and  breeding.  Nothing  under  *SOO. 

RICHARD  D.  DeFORKST.  Forestdale  Farm,  Amiterdnm,  V.Y. 


An  Excellent  Bull  Crop 

Dne  to  a  large  percentage  of  bull  calve*  and  a  short¬ 
age  or  winter  quarters  we  offer  two  yearlings  and 
six  bull  calves  at  sacrifice  prices.  All  from  A.  R.  cows 
or  cows  now  on  test.  Sire  a  grandson  of  Ne  I’lus 
l  ltra.  Will  soon  have  fair  A.  R.  daughters:  six 
others  on  test.  Herd  1WSS  clean  ;  tlrst  accredited 
herd  test  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEWIS  A.  TO  AN,  1048  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Bose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  resting  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  $1  50-S200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy- 
hulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  \  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  Sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DA|RY  FARMS  s  m  S(  ph||a  pj 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


ForSale  SIX  Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Cottina’s  Pi-ince  of  O.  F.  and  live  of  his  sons,  one  of 
them  nearly  two  years.  Bargain  prices. 

HARLAN  E.  GLAZIER,  Colonial  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  BULL 

j00-lb.  fat,  class  A.  A.  Nice  individual.  Best  breeding 
Guaranteed.  TAItEU  A  MIGNIN,  Castile.  N.\\ 


For  Sale:— Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Registered  and  from  a  tuberculosis  free  herd.  Will 
be  sold  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigree 

HOSE  MONTE  FA  KM 
Cedar  Hill,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


u®*!  Sale: _My  Herd  of  Fifty  Guernseys, 

Herd  bulls — sons  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Langwater 
”  arrlor.  The  most  popular  grains  represented  in 

the  herd.  JAMES  II.  SEAMAN.  GLENS 
F ALU,,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


SHEEP 


YOUNG  PEDIGREED 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  vigorous  stock  ;  out  door  raised  j  2, 1  and  5-mos. 
old.  Price.  up. 

F.  do  GROOF,  45  W.  21st  St.,  WHITESTONE,  l.  I..  N.Y. 


Southdown,  Oxford 


fii  -  ^  Pays  ^  Raise  Hares 

’  From  lull  Blooded  Sires  A  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 

JOSEPH  BLA  N  K,  Rept.  A 

28  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  T. 


: 


Rambouilette,  Delaine,  Dorset, _ 

Also  Pathfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  -  Extra  line  voung 
boars  shipped  on  approval,  $25  Pigs,  6* to  10  wks..  «7 
to  $10.  £>.  II.  Townsend  fit  Sons.  Interlaken,  New  York 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrylown,  N.  Y..  Supt.  for  Win.  Rockefeller 


I  2  REGISTERED 
YEARLING  RAMS 


BELGIAN  HARES 

Noel  S  Lawrence  Morris,  Fort  Schuyler  Rd  .Westchester. N.Y. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stock.  Prices  1  casouuble.  H.  B.  TEN  ETCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales,  Collies,  andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  atni  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
yon  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

For  Sale— Two  Extra  Good  Female  Airedale  PUPS 

hunting  stock,  Also  female  Ii  ish  Terrier  and  one  line 
female  Police  pup.  Mbs.  Frank  Mead.  Amknia,  N.  Y. 


s\°i.r  Fox,  Coon,  Skunk  and  Rabbit  Dogs  and  Pups 

Send  stamp.  J.  W.  Dearth,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Box  119 

COLLIE  PUPS  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind 


Nelson  Bros., 


Grovb  City,  Pa. 


n.||*  nlino  Also  Shepnerds.  $tO— $15. 

00 1 1 16  rUpS  Ei.  Britos  Farm,  K.  l,  Hvdson,  New  York 

X71  ^  -w*  -mw  <  Either  color.  Large 

M  9  JL  -1.  ^ — *  nr  e — w  or  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  book  free.  LEVI  HAKASmmril,  New  London,  Ohio 


Ferrets  sSe.Trimmal  s  k«ch ester,  8Nro\\ 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  B1TCKS,  for  service.  No_drivers. 
Pure  Togj;anburj*  $40  ami  up.  Grades  $13  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies**  ft*  1>.  5*  Morristowu,  Fa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rod  Polled  CATTLE 

The  farmer's  breed  for  milk,  butter  and  beef.  Bull  calves 
of  breeding  uge  and  younger  for  sale.  Send  for  infor¬ 
mation.  -  II.  PRICE.  Newark,  Ohio 


SHROPSHIRES : 

Sired  bvJ50  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  y.  arlm*  and  t.UKr 
Lnvus.  V  it k i>  \  ax  Vi.kkt  A-  Sons  -  Lodi.  New  York 

For  Sale-Re^.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Yearling  Rams.  2-years-old.  Rams  ;  lambs.  Ewe  lambs 
Breeding  ewes  lUl  nges.  C.  G.  Itower.  Ludlowrille,  Y. 

Reg.  Rambouillets 

all  times.  Special  prices  on  50  yearling-  Kama,  single  or 
in  lots  to  snir  pim  haser.  1.  B  I’t  ITKIllKE.  l.plceater.  5.Y. 

Large  Kambouillet  Yearling  Rams  %hh’'°£- 

ram  lambs,  100  to  1'20-lbs.  Yearlings.  Ewes  brew 
to  a  250-1  b.  rain.  Big  type  O  1.  hoars  and  sows 
Express  paid.  HUBERT  C,  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls.  N.y! 

Rap-  ShrniKhil-pi  Prio®d  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Ram 
Dog.  onropsmres  Lambs,  wooled  from  l.ose  to  toes  ; 

quality  and  lype.  Ewes  also.  IER0T  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvtlle,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  smunXm ’^i 

Kam  Ltuubs  for  Sale.  ELI.IS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J, 

FOB  sale.  Keg.  llump.liire  Sheep.  Rams  and  Ewes 
Best  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLETT.  Seneca.  Online  Co..  N.  1 

For  Sale:  —  KEGlSTKltKl)  SUKOI’sH  I  KKS 
3 — 8-yr.  Ewes  and  one  E«  e  Lamb.  2 — Lamb  Rams, 

Jnmc-  II.  Semin, ii.  Glens  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Registered  SHROPSHIRE'S.  Yearling  Bums  iind 
Ewes  for  sale.  H.  B.  COVERT.  Lodi.  New  York 

Rnor  Shrnnchiroo  Rama  and  ewes  for  sale. 

l\8g.  oniopsmres  Stevkns  Bros.  Wilson.  New  York 

Par  'vain  Ke«-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rui  OdIO  KM  ES.  Apply  OPII1U  K4R1I.  I*,irHia«6.  V.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information,  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *>.i  <50^ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  0,  1920 


Your  animals  are  coming  off  summer  pastures  and  going  on  dry 
feed.  It’s  a  big  change.  Out  in  the  succulent  pastures,  Nature  sup¬ 
plies  the  tonics  and  laxatives  to  keep  animals  in  condition. 

— But  unless  you  supply  these  tonics  and  laxatives  to  your  stock  on 
dry  feed,  you  are  not  going  to  get  full  returns  from  your  hay,  grain  and 
fodder.  Besides,  your  animals  are  apt  to  get  “off-feed”  and  out  of  fix. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Supplies  the  Tonics — Laxatives — Diuretics 


It  keeps  animals  free  from  worms. 

It  keeps  their  bowels  open  and  regular. 

It  keeps  the  appetite  and  digestion  good. 

It  conditions  cows  for  calving. 

It  helps  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow. 

It  keeps  feeding  cattle  right  up  on  their  appetite. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy ,  thrifty ,  free  from  worms. 

It  means  health  and  thrift  for  all  animals. 

Always  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of  your 
herd.  Tell  your  dealer  how  many  animals  you  have.  He  has  a  pack¬ 
age  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

25  lb.  Pall.  $2.50  100  lb.  Drum.  $8.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada.  Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Wilt  Start  Tour 
Pullets  and  Moulted 
Bens  to  Laying 


_  \  _  . 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Eli  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don't  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.N. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T  More  than  1 
175.000  ^ 

Now  Butterfly 
Separator* 
now  In  use. 


Your  Cream 
Separator 


on  This  Easy,  Self-Earning  Plan! 

You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma¬ 
chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and  more 
before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  separator 
you  need  direct  from  our  factory  and  j, 
give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our  low 
price  of  $44  and  up.  Read  what  Alfred 
Geatches,  North  Jackson,  O.,  says:  “We 
are  getting  more  than  twice  the  cream  we  were 
before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to  clean  and 
runs  very  easy.”  Why  not  get  a  fully  guaranteed 
New  Butterfly  Separator  for  your  farm 
and  let  it  earn  its  cost  by  what  it  saves? 


New  BUTTERFLY 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive,  high-grade  features: 
Frictionless  pivot  bull  bearings  bathed  in  oil— self-draining  bowl — 
self-draining  milk  tank — easy-cleaning  one-piece  aluminum  skimming 
device  —  closed  drip-proof  bottom  —  light-running  cut  steel  gears,  oil 
bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  skimming  efficiency  and  durability.  We  givij, 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial  — Lifetime  Guarantee 


against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship  you  the 
size  machine  you  need  and  let  you  use  it  for  80  days.  Then  if  pleased 
you  can  make  the  rest  of  the  small  monthly  payments  out  of  the 
.extra  profits  the  separator  saves  and  makes  for  you.  If  not  pleased, 
just  snip  the  machine  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  what 
you  paid.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  lor  FKEB  Catalog  Folder  now. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


Questions  on  Hog  Farming 

I  have  put  a  hog-tight  fence  around  40 
acres  of  permanent  pasture,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  strip  of  woods  for  shade,  find 
through  which  there  runs  a  good  brook. 
It  is  my  plan  to  buy  newly  weaned  pigs 
next  Spring,  and  run  them  in  this  lot, 
and  to  raise  alongside  si  field  of  corn  with 
which  to  finish  thorn  out  by  the  “hogging 
down"  process. 

llow  many  pigs  should  T  attempt  to 
raise,  the  pasture  being  good?  IIow  much 
of  a  daily  ration,  and  what,  should  I  pro¬ 
vide  beside  the  pasture?  How  much  corn 
should  I  plant  (our  corn  averages  about 
60  bushels  per  acre)  to  finish  off  the 
bunch?  I  have  had  always  excellent  re¬ 
sults  with  small  bunches  of  pigs,  feeding 
them  swill,  including  skim-milk  from  a 
few  cows,  but  I  know  nothing  of  hog  rais¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  It.  is  my  purpose 
next  Fall  to  sell  all  the  pigs,  for  they 
naturally  will  be  a  mixed  lot,  and  buy 
brood  sows  enough  of  some  purebred 
strain— probably  O.  T.  C.  or  Duroc — and 
begin  1922  with  a  drove  of  purebmls. 
When  you  estimate  the  number  of  pigs  my 
acreage  will  carry,  let  me  know  your  idea 
of  the  number  of  brood  sows  T  need,  and 
whether  I  would  better  buy  them  in  the 
late  Fall  of  1921  or  in  the  Spring  of  1922. 

New  York.  ,t.  t.  p. 

We  are  assuming  that  your  permanent 
j  pasture  contains  Timothy.  Blue  grass, 

|  Ited-top,  in  combination,  and  that  it  is 
|  void  of  the  legumes.  You  are  reminded 
I  that  such  pa-sture  will  not  provide  as 
|  much  rforage  for  growing  pigs  as  might 
}  he  obtained  from  the  use  of  such  combina¬ 
tions  as  oats  and  rape,  the  various  clovers, 
Alfalft  or  Soy  beans. 

You  are  likewise  reminded  that  even 
|  though  you  purchase  your  pigs  at  wean¬ 
ing  age,  it  is  well  to  provide  some  grain 
!  to  supplement  the  permanent  pasture. 
While  well-bred  pigs  will  thrive  on  per¬ 
manent  pasture  alone,  they  will  not  make 
as  satisfactory  nor  as  economical  gains 
on  the  pasture  alone  as  would  result  iu 
case  they  were  fed  say  2  to  2 If,  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  for  each  100  lbs?  of  live 
weight.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  better 
than  corn  with  skim-milk  or  digester  tank¬ 
age  as  a  supplement. 

First,  it  is  generally  calculated  that  one 
i  acre  of  good  permanent  pasture  or  a  well- 
|  started  forage  crop  will  carry  20  pigs 
i  weighing  100  11ms.  This  is  perhaps  the 
I  maximum,  and  at  the  outset  you  might 
|  safely  figure  on  10  pigs  weighing  100  lbs., 

I  or  their  equivalent,  per  acre,  throughout 
the  season.  Second.  I  should  feed  2*4  to 
8  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight  to  pigs  having  access  to 
permanent  pasture.  This  ration  would 
consist  of  65  lbs.  corn,  20  lbs.  ground  oats, 
5  lbs.  of  60  per  cent  digester  tankage. 
The  addition  of  5  or  10  lb*,  of  corn  germ 
meal  for  each  100  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
would  add  to  its  value  in  case  there  were 
no  legumes  or  clovers  in  the  mixture. 

\Ye  are  assuming  that  you  intend  to 
market  your  pigs  when  they  are  weighing 
from  125  to  150  lbs.  The  first  mentioned 
figure  is  the  popular  weight  for  butcher 
stock  in  this  section.  For  pigs  that  are 
well  grown  you  ought  to  obtain  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight  for  each  400  lbs.  of  grain 
fed  :_lience  if  you  wish  to  grow  your  pigs 
to  150  lbs.  you  should  figure  tin  providing 
000  lbs.  of  grain.  There  would  he  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  dividing  your  40-acre  area  into 
two  lots,  so  that  the  pigs  could  either  be 
changed  from  one  lot  to  the  other,  or 
make  it  convenient  for  you  to  divide  the 
pigs  according  to  size. 

Concerning  your  final  question  as  to 
the  number  of  brood  sows  and  pigs  that 
you  could  carry  on  the  area  suggested,  it 
would  he  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  little 
more  information  before  we  could  answer 
intelligently.  You  do  not  state  whether 
you  have  a  sufficient  area  of  farm  land 
to  enable  you  to  grow  the  necessary  grain 
crops  for  feeding  the  number  of  pigs  that 
you  could  safely  forage  on  40  acres  of 
pasture.  You  will  find  that  the  growing 
of  such  crops  as  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
Alfalfa,  or  the  clovers,  are  best  suited  for 
swine  feeding.  The  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  will  provide  some  hay  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  brood  sows  during  the  Winter,  and 
likewise  supplement  your  pasture  in  case 
a  dry  season  should  be  encountered.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  buy  some 
protein-carrying  feed  to  supplement  these 
carbohydrates,  and  at  the  present  moment 
digester  tankage  and  corn  germ  meal, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  will  serve  this 
end  to  the  best  advantage. 

Concerning  the  breed  of  pigs  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  such  conditions,  you  would  not  he 
disappointed  if  you  chose  either  of  the 
breeds  mentioned.  Both  of  them  are  well 
suited  fur  foraging,  are  good  feeders  and. 
provided  you  obtained  prolific  strains,  you 
ought  to  obtain  the  desired  results,  ion 
can  safely  figure  that  a  brood  sow  will 
produce  an  average  of  six  or  seven  pigs 
with  her  first  litter.  During  the  second 
year  she  ought  to  produce  two. litters  ol 
pigs,  and  raise  from  12  to  15  pigs  in  the 
two  litters.  A  number  of  your  sows  will 
go  farrow,  others  will  lose  all  of  then 
pigs :  hut  with  this  as  a  basis  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  figure  the  number  of  pigs 
that  you  can  pasture  and  raise  grain 
enough  to  feed  ami  finish.  Your  SUg£l's 
tion  of  hugging  down  the  corn  is  a  prac- 
|  tieal  one ;  but  here  again  the  number  ot 
pigs  that  au  acre  of  ground  or  of  corn 
!  will  fatten  depends  upon  the  yield  of  corn 
per  acre. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


.  with  very 
although  a 


is  the  principal  product  in  this 
mostly  shipped  to  Pittsburg, 
delivered,  approximates  3<Ie  per  i 
(depending  on  test.  Auto  parties  | 
,.e  helping  themselves  to  fruit.  I  am  ; 
|  ono-horse  electrical  contractor  with  a 
oiiall  place  of  seven  acres.  This  year 
We  rented  an  adjoining  farm  of  1(>0  acres. 
Two  oldest,  boys  work  it  and  are  doing 
well.  My  neighbors  are  discouraged 
about  farming.  Fertilizer  was  so  high; 
p;  pi>r  cent  acid  phosphate,  $31)  per  ton. 
ot her  mixed  fertilizer  $4N  per  ton  ;  bran 
041;  jl  ton;  gluten,  $70  a  ton;  lime  $10 
a  ton.  A  great  many  sales,  and  cows 
much  lower  in  price.  Wheat  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  this  year  in  Washington  County,  but 
the  oats  were  fine,  and  tin-  corn  except  in 
low  lands  was  not  killed  Oct.  1(5.  Mostly 
mature.  The  electrical  workers  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  make  $lb  in  eight  hours,  overtime 
double  or  $2.50  an  hour.  The  farmer 
would  do  all  right  if  he  worked  eight,  hut 
bv  working  overtime  he  makes  an  over 
supply  and  gives  it  away.  Let  the 
farmer  have  an  association,  give  bond  he 
will  stick,  and  then  lie  can  sell  for  a  fair 
profit  for  hie  labor.  .r.  K.  B. 

Washington  Co..  Pa. 

Wheat,  $2  to  $2.10  per  bu 
little  offered  by  the  farmers, 
great  deal  was  sold  early  from  machine. 
Potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  at  railroad  for  very 
host.  Corn  can  hardly  he  sold  to  local 
dealers;  many  dealers  have  corn  to  ship 
but  can  get  no  quotations  on  carload 
lots.  One  of  my  neighbors  lias  offered 
00rn  for  $1.00  per  bu.  The  wheat  was 
destroyed  badly  by  tin-  fly  ;  my  own  crop 
made  a  yield  of  12 V2  bu.  per  acre;  when 
we  had  no  fly  had  a  yield  of  25  to  35  bu. 
The  wheat,  is  about  all  sown  now,  hut 
the  weather  is  almost  too  warm :  had 
weather  for  the  fly.  Potato  and  corn 
crops  are  very  good ;  yield  of  potatoes 
from  150  to  250  bu  per  acre.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  the  dairy  busines  here,  and 
are  very  much  discouraged  at  present. 
Wholesale  price  for  milk  has  come  down 
as  much  as  4:1c  per  hundred.  Feed  lias 
come  down  some,  hut.  many  of  the  dealers 
have  stocked  up  early  at  high  prices,  so 
the  farmers  will  not  get  much  good  of 
lower  prices  until  he  has  sold  this  early 
bought,  feed.  Good  cows  are  still  selling 
from  $150  to  $200,  and  are  very  hard 
to  get.  As  to  a  general  idea  of  business 
outlook  for  farmers,  our  very  best  help 
lias  left  the  farm  and  much  of  the  help 
we  have  is  here  because  the  men  are  no 
good  any  place  else;  we  take  them  be¬ 
cause  we  '  must  have  some  one.  The 
farmer  must  do  too  much  of  the  work 
himself;  it  leaves  no  time  to  look  after 
bis  business.  On  my  own  farm  the  last 
four  years  I  have  done  all  the  work  in 
lield  that  was  done  by  hired  help  by  the 
use  of  a  tractor.  The  result  of  this 
means  that  very  little  repairing,  such  as 
building  fences,  and  many  other  things 
that  a  farmer  must  look  after  himself, 
wore  not  done.  Lime  and  fertilizer  were 
not  used  as  before,  fence  rows  were  not 
cleaned,  cover  crops  were  not.  sown,  due 
t<i  the  lack  of  help,  higlt  price  of  seeds 
and  lumber,  stone  and  cement.  Many 
nf  our  best  farmers  are  selling  their 
farms  a t  high  prices,  ami  their  places 
often  are  being  farmed  by  men  who  have 
never  farmed  here;  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  production.  Many  farmers  have 
made  money  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
1  am  afraid  they  made  it  at  the  expense 
nf  their  farms  and  oftentimes  very  long 
hours  for  wife  and  children,  .t.  7..  I.. 

Lancaster  Go.,  I*a. 

Choice  apples,  25  to  30c  half  peck; 
butter.  To  to  75c  lb.;  eggs,  70  to  73c; 
poultry.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  live  poultry,  20 


to  27c  lb.;  beans,  Lima,  20  to 


:5c  pt. : 


beets,  5c  per  box;  cabbage,  3  to  12c  per 
head;  carrots,  5c  a  box;  cauliflower,  15c 
to  40c  a  head;  celery  2%c  to  1 5c  stalk; 
corn,  25  to  30c  doz;  eggplant.  5  to  Sc 
°aoh :  grapes.  15  to  20c  per  qt.  box,  $1 
half  bu. ;  onions.  10c  per  qt.  box;  peaehes. 
25.  35  and  40c  Vt  peck.  This  is  the 
price  I  received  Oct.  14.  Basket.  $1.50, 
$2.2.1  and  $2.50;  pears,  choice,  15c  qt. : 
In  to  20c  Vi  peck;  peppers,  1  e  each; 
potatoes.  25e  per  Vi  peck,  $1.10  bu. ; 
potatoes  are  rotting,  the  cause  for  low 
price  is  that  farmers  want  to  get  rid 
10  tIl,  uL;  1'tnnpkins,'  5  to  10c;  spinach. 
12  to  15c  It  peek;  1  matocs.  10  to  12c 


1  peck;  tin 
York  Go.. 


fol- 
bu. : 
ton  ; 
per 


■nips.  12  to  15c  't  peck. 

Pa.  x.  n 

The  farmers  are  now  getting  tin 
'owing  prices :  Wheat.  $2.20  per 
r.''e.  $1.75 ;  oats,  75c;  hay.  $25  net- 
cabbage.  $5  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  $1.10 
on.;  apnles,  in  bulk.  $1  ner  hundred, 
evaporated  apples,  50c  per  hundred. 

Monroe  Co.,  X.  Y.  n.i. 

Lie  leading  products  are  corn,  wheat. 
"a's  :l|ifl  potatoes.  Corn  good  and  farm 
•‘is  busy  cutting.  Potatoes,  good,  hut 
gP»L  to  50  per  cent  rotten.  Wheat. 

' - »  ner  bu.  ;  corn,  old,  $1.35;  oats.  00c; 

r.'e.  $1.05;  buckwheat,  per  oWt..  $3.30: 
potatoes,  no  demand  ;  apples  plenty  and 
ace  selling  from  50  to  75c  per  bu. 


errv  f 
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Ohio. 


M.  K.  K. 


I  he  absent-minded  professor  came 
home  1  'lie  evening,  to  be  accused  by  his 
Wife  nf  son,  neglect.  “You  have  not 
tossed  me  for  two  whole  days.”  was  her 
sad  complaint.  “Indeed,  my  dear!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  professor.  “Then  whom  have 
been  kissing?” — New  York  Globe. 


Two  Iowa 
Curved  Discs  cut 
away  to  show  (I) 
wide  spacing  be¬ 
tween  discs  at 
top,  (2)  steep 
curv  e  and  nar¬ 
row  spacing  at 
the  bottom. 


The  Babcock 
tester  proved  the 
Iowa  the  closest 
skimming  sepa¬ 
rator. 


Amazing  Butterfat  Yields 
Due  to  Curved  -  Disc  Skimming 


Two  Iowa 
Curved  Discs. 
(/)  Quick  curve- 
in  and  wide 
spacing  at  top. 
Also  (2)  Steep 
curve,  narrow 
spacing  at  bot¬ 
tom. 


Our  scientific  experts 
know,  and  Babcock 
tests  prove,  that  the 
ordinary  separator 
absolutely  wastes  2  5 % 
of  the  valuable  butter- 
fat  when  skimming  cold  milk.  Also  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  at  most  favorable  temper¬ 
atures.  They  know  that  90%  of  this 
waste  is  caused  by  two  thieves  hidden  in 
the  ordinary  straight  discs. 

Thief  No.  1 — is  the  narrow,  skimpy 
spacing  between  the  discs  at  the  top. 
This  prevents  easy  outflow  of  the  cream. 
Complete  clogging  often  results  when 
the  milk  is  cold,  and  the  cream  thick  and 
sluggish.  Thief  No.  2 — is  the  low  angle 
of  the  discs  at  the  bottom.  This  fails 
to  give  the  extra  separating  action  so 


necessary  for  extremely  close  skimming. 

To  foil  these  two  thieves  our  engineers 
designed  a  scientific  Curved  Disc  with  a 
quick  “curve-in”  at  the  top  and  a  “steep 
curve”  at  the  bottom.  The  quick  “curve- 
in”  at  the  top  permits  extra  spacing  and 
a  larger  outlet  for  the  thick,  sluggish 
cream.  The  “steep  curve”  at  the  bottom 
multiplies  skimming  action  at  this  point, 
and  positively  extracts  the  last  and  smallest 
butterfat  globules.  With  this  Curved 
design  even  cold  milk  can  be  skimmed 
within  1-300  of  1%  perfect. 

The  amazing  result  of  Iowa  Curved- 
Disc  skimming  is  now  known  everywhere. 

A  new  book  describing  and  picturing 
the  famous  Iowa  Curved-Disc  Separa¬ 
tor  will  be  sent  free.  Write  today. 


Associated  Manufacturers  Company,  Dept.  F  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Columbus,  Ohio  Omaha,  Nebraska  London,  England  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Syracuse,  New  York  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Chicago,  Illinois  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Melbourne,  Australia 

Also  Makers  of  Iowa  Oversize  Engines  —  1%  to  25  H.  P.  (84) 


Cross  section 
of  two  ordinary 
straight  discs. 
Note  space  (A) 
at  top  and  ( B ) 
at  bottom  are 
exactly  the 
same. 


Curved  Disc 


C  R  E  A.  M  SEPARATOR 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


Threshes  cow-peas  aud  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  ami  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
have  been  looking  for  for  20 
F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Erp. 
Booklet  30  free. 


machine  1 
years,”  W. 
demand. 

Station. 

Roger  Pea  A  Bean  Thresher  Co. .Morristown, Tenn. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Fret*  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Dept  R.  Gardner,  Mast 


ALLSIZEFARMS 

good  soil  for  potatoes,  grain,  trucking;  good  houses 
and  buildings;  located  in  Middlesex.  Monmouth, 
Mercer  counties,  the  potato  belt  of  New  dersey. 

CLIFFORD  G.  BROWN.  Cranbury  Station.  Middlesex  Co..  N.  J. 

Pit  nil  STATIONERY  PRINTED  lor  Poultrjrmcn,  Stockmen. 
►  II  K  M  etc.  It  pays  to  make  your  letters  look  businesslike. 
I  Mil  111  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  free.  R  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explain* 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheel;  tefil 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

42  flm  Si., Quine,, 


f^ANE  SYR0 

direct  from  Cuba  to  you! 


KANE  S\  RO  comes  direct  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico, the  homeof  real  cane  molasses— con¬ 
tains  approximately  52(/e  sugar  and  will  make 
all  kinds  of  roughage  palatable  and  appetizing. 

No  Sugar  is  Extracted  ^ 

1  his  wonderful  feed  molasses  is  unusually  rich  in  milk 
producing  fats  and  when  mixed  with  roughage  makes 
an  economical  feed  for  cows,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses. 

We  have  molasses  NOW  in  our  Philadelphia 
Tank  Station  for  shipment  at  once.  All 
shipments  made  in  good  staunch  barrels. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 

207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  UNADILLA 
Majority 

UNADILLA  Silos  win  favor 
every  year-with  a  majority  of 
dairymen  and  stockmen. 
More  than  twice  as  many 
Unadillas  are  chosen  each 
year  in  the  east  than  are  those 
of  its  nearest  rival. 

There  must  be  good  reasons 
for  this.  There  are.  The 
big  Unadilla  catalog  gives 
them  all. 

Write  for  a  copy  today  and 
get  our  special  discount  offer 
on  early  orders. 

There  are  a 
making  terri¬ 
tories  open  to 
good  Agents. 


few 


1h*  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


~ CORN- 
SILAGE 


Whatever  Rou^ha^e  "You  Grow 
there’s  a  TI-OGA  Dairy  Feed 

to  forma  Balanced  Ration  with  it. 

Crop  rotation  and  different  kinds  of  soil  make  it  necessary  to  grow  different  kinds  of  roughage. 
Roughage  varies  in  nutritive  value  and  to  properly  balance  it  with  the  grain  ration  so  that  cows 
will  always  have  the  right  amount  and  proportion  of  nutrients,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
dairying.  To  accomplish  it  economically  is  the  work  of  an  expert  and  he  must  have  access  to 
all  available  supplies  of  feed. 


TI-O-GA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


accomplishes  this  for  the  feeder  by  employing  the  best  feed  expert  obtainable  and  by  drawing  sup¬ 
plies  from  all  available  markets;  thus  maintaining  the  required  standards  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Red  Brand 

TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage :  Silage,  Pas¬ 
turage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 


White  Brand 
TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 
Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 


Blue  Brand 
TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein 
dry  roughage :  Clover  Hay, 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  in  the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get 
more  money  from  your  roughage.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  cf  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  balance  your  roughage, 
advise  us  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  for  some  nearby 
dealer  to  supply  you. 

Our  book  on  TI-O-GA 
Feed  Service  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  three  feeds 
give  the  safne  results,  sent 
free  on  request. 


.  -WHITE 

BRAND 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Fee'* 
Tl-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
XScnMA* 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


A  horse  cannot 
be  expected  to 
pull  a  load  on  icy 
roada  or  streets  if  his  shoes  are 
dull  and  smooth. 

If  you  expect  him  to  exert  all  his 
pulling  power,  he  must  have  a  foot¬ 
hold.  Get 

Red  Tip  Calks 

today  and  save  your  horse  from  danger 
and  yourself  from  delay  and  annoyance. 

On  and  off  in  20  minutes,  RED  TIP 
CALKS  put  you  in  the  always  ready  class. 

Compared  to  injuries  sustained  by  your 
horse  from  falling,  or  possible  fatal  loss, 
not  to  mention  damage  to  wagons  and 
harness.  RED  TIP  CALKS  are  CHEAP 
INSURANCE. 

Send  today  for  booklet. 


THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  tumil 
your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im¬ 
mense  cities— great  industrial  centers — with  all  the  conveniences 
to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  may  be  bought  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
-  cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckon.you  to  investigate. 

A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— where  prosperity  and 
independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture,  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.r^ 

:  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


W  F*  \X/T  II  PA  Y  Y  IT  I!**  you  use  **  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
VV  Li  VV  1  Li  L  1  /-V  I  I  yj  jVeu'-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,"333  West30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 


Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Calves 


I  have  two  calves  about  four  months 
old  and  wish  to  know  the  proper  feed 
ration  to  raise  them  to  mature  cows.  One 
is  a  Jersey  and  the  other  a  grade  GllPrn 
sey.  j.  0 

New  York. 

A  useful  grain  ration  for  calves  four 
months  old  would  be  25  lbs.  of  wheat 
middlings,  25  lbs.  of  hominy  meal,  25  ]|)s 
of  ground  oats.  15  11*;.  of  wheat  bran.  15 
lbs.  of  oilmeal.  If  you  have  some  skim- 
milk  they  should  not  be  fed  more  than 
six  or  eight  quarts  per  day.  There  is 
nothing  quite  so  useful  in  growing  dairy 
calves  as  skim-milk,  supplemented  with  a 
varied  grain  ration  and  some  legume  hay. 
The  calves  will  take  kindly  to  this  grain 
ration,  provided  it  is  kept  before  them  in 
clean,  •unitary  troughs,  and  they  might 
be  given  quite  as  much  as  they  would 
clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily.  Keep 
before  them  at  all  times  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  for  leafy  plants  of  this  sort  aie  l-ieh 
in  ash  and  bring  about  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  that  is  both  normal  and  satis¬ 
factory.  The  milk  can  be  discontinued 
when  the  calves  are  six  or  seven  months 
old,  but  its  use  will  insure  a  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  frame  so  essential  for  useful 
dairy  cows.  Of  course  you  are  quite  sure 
that  the  calves  in  question  are  the  result 
of  mating  animals  of  known  usefulness 
and  generous  production  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Mixed  Dairy  Ration 

What  amount  of  each  of  following  feeds 
should  be  used  to  make* a  dairy  ration 
running  about  25  per  cent  protein.  0  per 
cent  fat,  and  not  over  10  per  cent  fat? 
Wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  cornmeal, 
old  process  oilmeal,  gluten  feed  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  a.  w.  g. 

Wysox.  Pa. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  have  silage  or 
some  form  of  succulence,  likewise  that 
you  have  some  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  mixed 
hay  for  roughage.  Under  such  conditions 
a  ration  consisting  of  400  lbs.  cornmeal, 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed,  would  serve  your  purpose 
and  provide  an  economical  mixture. 


Problems  in  Dairy  Feeding 

I  have  20  fresh  cows  which  I  wish  to 
winter  as  econonrcally  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  in  good  flesh  and 
milk  flow.  I  nev'i  iced  but  about  half 
the  amount  of  gr.u  n  that  is  recommended, 
but  still  my  cows  are  always  in  good  flesh 
and  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  at 
the  pail.  I  have  enough  immature  silage 
to  feed  about  25  lbs.  till  grass,  and  a  lot 
oi  At  Timothy  hay,  but  a  little  coarse.  I 
had  intended  to  sell  Timothy  and  buy  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover,  but  as  there  is  none  to  be 
had  in  this  section  it  would  cost  me  from 
$10  to  $20  per  ton  to  make  the  exchange. 
Would  I  not  better  feed  the  Timothy  and 
try  to  balance  it  with  oilmeal  or  buck¬ 
wheat  brau  ?  I  have  a  large  quantity  of 
oats  and  barley  mixed  (barley  about  one- 
third)  which  I  wish  to  use  as  a  base.  I 
would  prefer  to  use  cottonseed,  oilmeal  or 
buckwheat  bran  to  balance  the  ration.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  get  hominy  or  gluten 
here.  State  the  minimum  amount  I  can 
feed  to  000  and  1.000-lb.  cows  giving 
about  25  to  45  quarts  4 4£  1°  5  Ppr  cen* 
milk.  c.  ir.  w. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  would  scarcely  pay  you  to  pay  $20 
per  ton  more  on  an  exchange  of  Timothy 
for  Alfalfa  hay.  The  feeding  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  oilmeal  would  make  it. 
possible  for  you  to  utilize  the  Timothy 
hay  fairly  advantageously,  yet  we  are 
agreed  that  Timothy  hay  does  not  provide 
a  very  satisfactory  roughage  for  milk 
cows.  However,  where  you  have  silage 
and  plenty  of  oats  and  barley,  as  you  have 
indicated,  the  Timothy  hay  will  do. 

Buckwheat  bran  in  itself  is  not  com¬ 
parable  with  oilmeal.  The  former  carries 
a  great  deal  more  fiber,  and  is  uot  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  protein  carrier.  It  does  fairly 
well  in  adding  bulk  to  a  ration,  and  does 
carry  considerable  asli  :  but  it  would  re¬ 
place  wheat  bran  rather  Ilian  oilmeal. 
You  will  find  that  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  will  give  you  useful  results,  where 
you  can  feed  as  much  as  25  11im.  of  silage 
per  day,  and  it  is  assumed  that  you  are 
going  to  feed  Timothy  rather  than  clover 
and  Alfalfa  for  roughage :  500  lbs.  ground 
oats  and  barley,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  bran. 
.400  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs.  oilmeal 
or  gluten.  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  In  case 
you  desire  to  feed  clover  or  Alfalfa  bay 
rather  than  Timothy,  reduce  the  amount 
of  cottonseed  meal  to  150  lbs. 


Dairy  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  my  dairy  of  40  cows?  I  have  4.  < 
tons  of  silage,  20  tons  of  mixed  feed.  40 
tons  of  wheat  bran,  clover  hay,  and  will 
have  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats  and 
dry  corn  fodder.  How  much  will  <‘0\'s 
gain  from  S  lbs.  of  milk  per  milking,  "■ 
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10  lbs-  P01’  cow?  About  how  long 

will  my  feed  last  me?  w.  n.  d. 

If  you  have  480  tons  of  silage  you  have 
a  great  sufficiency  to  feed  your  cows  from 
*{5  to  40  lbs.  per  day  through  a  portion 
of  seven  or  nearly  eight  months.  If  you 
have  20  tons  of  the  mixed  feed  and  10 
tons  of  bran  on  hand,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  ground 
oats,  figuring  a  minimum  of  10  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day,  it  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  six  tons  of  grain  per  calendar  month 
to  feed  the  40  cows.  You  do  not  state 
how  much  of  the  corn  and  cob  meal  you 
have  available ;  but  on  this  basis,  and 
figuring  through  a  seven-months’  period, 
you  will  require  approximately  42  tons 
of  feed. 

If  you  have  20  tons  of  mixed  feed,  10 
tons  of  wheat  bran  and  eight  tons  of  corn 
anfi  eob  meal,  six  tons  of  oats  and  two 
tons  of  oilmeal,  you  would  have  quite 
enough  grain  to  carry  you  through  seven 
and  possibly  eight  months.  It  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  feed  as  much 
wheat  bran  as  you  have  indicated,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  replace  some  of  the  wheat 
hr  an  with  oilmeal.  There  is  nothing  any 
better  for  mixing  with  the  feed  you  men¬ 
tion  than  ground  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal, 
in  about  the  proportions  suggested.  I 
should  feed  them  all  of  the  clover  hay 
that  they  would  clean  up  with  relish,  and 
allow  them  about  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  about  seven  years 
old.  I  have  mixed  hay,  can  get  cornmeal, 
bran,  gluten  feed,  ground  oats  and  man¬ 
gels.  She  is  due  to  freshen  next  May ; 
will  let  her  go  dry  about  the  middle  of 
March.  How  many  mangels  can  be  fed 
a  day,  and  how  near  to  freshening  time 
can  they  be  fed?  I  am  feeding  hay  and 
green  cornstalks.  Grass  does  not  amount 
to  much  now,  so  feed  three  quarts  twice 
a  day  of  equal  parts  bran,  cornmeal  and 
gluten  feed.  I  only  get  eight  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  but  she  cleans  out  the  grain 
so  thoroughly  that  I  think  she  needs  more 
grain.  H.  o.  p. 

Your  Jersey  cow  now  milking  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end  of  her  lactation  period 
is  doing  fairly  well  if  she  gives  eight 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  you  to  increase  slightly  the 
grain  ration,  so  that  she  would  be  getting 
1  lb.  of  grain  daily  for  each  3%  Ibe.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  From  the  list  of 
available  feed  materials  that  you  identify 
I  should  mix  a  ration  in  the  following 
proportion :  50  lbs.  ground  oats.  20  lbs. 
wheat,  bran,  40  lbs.  gluten,  20  lbs.  oilmeal, 
25  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy.  Let  her  have 
all  of  the  mixed  hay  that  she  will  clean 
up  with  relish,  and  feed  her  from  2.5  to  50 
lbs  of  the  mangel  beets  per  day,  the  same 
being  supplied  in  two  equal  amounts 
morning  and  evening. 

If  you  find  that  increasing  the  amount 
of  grain  ration  increases  the  milk  flow 
you  could  supply  feed  as  much  as  10  or 
12  lbs.  per  day  if  the  cow  is  giving  as 
much  as  26  or  40  lbs. 

You  are  quite  right  in  plauuiug  to  give 
this  cow  a  rest  period.  She  should  have 
at  least  eight  and  preferably  12  weeks, 
and  during  this  time  she  should  he  fed 
some  grain  in  order  that  she  may  come 
into  her  flow  of  milk  at  her  next  freshen¬ 
ing  period  carrying  considerable  flesh. 
Perhaps  the  best  grain  ration  that  you 
could  use  during  this  period  consists  of  20 
lbs.  corn,  80  lbs.  bran.  20  lbs.  ground  oats, 
10  lbs.  oilmeal.  This  should  be  fed  in 
quantities  varying  from  5  to  8  lbs.  per 
day,  depending  upon  the  condition  or 
amount  of  flesh  that  the  animal  is  car¬ 
rying.  Concerning  your  question  as  to 
how  close  to  freshening  time  the  mangel 
beets  can  be  supplied,  l  should  say  that 
if  you  limit  tin*  amount  to  10  lbs.  per  day 
during  the  dry  period  they  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  up  to  within  a  week  of  calving.  The 
grain  ration  should  be  slightly  reduced 
during  this  interval,  and  tin*  beets  could 
be  continued  if  congestion  did  not  evi¬ 
dence  itself  in  the  udder. 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

What  kind  of  ration  should  I  give  my 
two  Jersey  cows,  and  also  a  heifer  of  20 
months  and  two  calves  seven  mouths  old? 
I  have  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye.  If  I 
ground  it  all  up  what  shall  I  add  to  it  for 
a  proper  ration?  T  have  also  good  clover 
hay,  mixed  with  Timothy.  O.  K. 

With  the  three  home-grown  produets, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  rye,  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  purchase  some  protein- 
carrying  concentrate  in  order  to  bring 
these  materials  into  balance  if  they  are 
intended  to  he  fed  to  Jersey  cows  in  milk. 
Rye  is  not  very  good  grain  to  utilize  in 
feeding  cows.  It  is  apt  to  hi*  musty  and 
not  palatable;  but  if  you  have  a  consid- 
crahit'  quantity  of  it  on  hand  it  could  be 
used  in  the  following  grain  ration  :  400 
lbs.  oats,  2(10  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings 
200  lbs.  ground  rye,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200 
lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  bran.  Al¬ 
low  the  cows  to  have  all  the  clover  and 
mixed  hay  that  they  will  consume  with 
relish,  and  feed  1  lb.  of  the  grain  mixture 
daily  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day. 

Fur  the  20  months  old  heifer  and  like¬ 
wise  for  tin*  two  calves  I  would  utilize  a 
mixture  consisting  of  20  lbs.  ground  oats, 
r”  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10  llxs.  ground  rye,  20 
1  oilmeal  and  20  lbs.  gluten.  If  the 
Joiing  calves  do  not  take  kindly  to  this 
grain  ration,  feed  them  a  ration  consist- 
mg  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  bran  and  wheat 
middlings,  to  which  you  will  add  10  per 
”f  of  oilmeal  or  gluten  meal 


Simple  and  Efficient! 

/  |  VHESE  are  the  words  which  dairy  farmers 
A  are  passing  from  one  to  another  about  the 
National  Milker.  They  are  astonished  at  its 
simplicity — yet  owners  insist  it  is  the  most  efficient 
milker  made.  Imagine  a  milker  which  has  only 
five  parts  to  its  pulsator — which  has  only  four 
parts  to  its  teat  cup — which  uses  only  one  tube 
from  pail  cover  to  branch  connection — and  which 
can  be  used  either  as  a  single  or  double  unit  by  a 
simple  turn  of  a  faucet. 

A  few  months  ago  you  would  have  said, 
“Such  a  milker  is  impossible.”  Now,  thousands 
of  dairy  farmers  know  it  is  possible.  They  have 
seen  the  National  Milker — have  tested  it  them¬ 
selves — have  learned  a  new  standard  of  simplicity 
and  efficiency  in  a  milking  machine. 

You  Should  Investigate 

You  need  maximum  simplicity  in  your  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary  parts  in  the  National 
Milker  means  new  ease  of  operation,  economy  of  upkeep, 
longer  life.  It  means  more  satisfactory  service  day  after 
day,  year  in  and  year  out,  no  matter  who  operates  it — 
whether  it’s  jour  hired  man  or  young  son. 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  milker  you  want?  Other  dairy 
farmers  are  saying,  “Yes,”  to  this  question  as  soon  as  they 
see  the  National  Milker.  How  about  you  ? 

The  National  Milker  is  the  sensation  of  the  dairy 
world.  Isn’t  this  worth  investigating  ?  Where’s  your 
pencil  ?  Write  and  ask  us  about  it — now! 

National  Milker  Company 

G37  Washington  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


MI  NEH  AL”“S“ 


over 


HEAVER 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


to  (rive  satisfaction  or  money  back, 
ordinary  coses.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 


IINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Fistula 


Poll  Evil 


10,000  horses  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 
Fleming's  Fistoform  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Monew 
back  if  it  fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Vuterinnry  Adviner. 
Describes  Fistula  and  200  other  Horso  and  Cattle  Diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Po£o2  SAW 
• 

Is  easy  to  operate.  Oar 
No.  I  is  the  host  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  rippiug  tablo  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
M  nev  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  llertilrr ..% 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


NOW  READY  TO  SHIP 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Palatable  succulent  vegetable  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

IVe  can  take  care  of  orders  from  any 
part  of  the  country 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  hulf-teaspoon- 
£ul  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  25- 
eent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Rutter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
That  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  ail 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Vsed  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WELL  dpaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  *aiy 
term?  Many  styles  andsiMsfor  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  * 
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POSTPAID 


PAY  POSTMAN 
WHEN  HE 

BRINGS  the 

SHOES 


A  GREAT 
SHOE  FOR 
THE  MONEY 


Your  Family  Will  Welcome  This  Saving 

DI-TOK  STANDARD  SCOUT  SHOES  are  made  of 
durable,  waterproofed,  mahogany  leather  uppers— solid, 
wear-resisting  soles  ami  lunls,  reinforced  with  extra 
stitching  and  full  run  of  look  nails.  Very  llexible,  easy  on 
the  feet,  bull-nog  toe,  unlined,  weatherproof  tongue. 
Protection  for  the  feet  in  all  weather.  Men’s  sizes,  wide 
widths,  6  to  11.  ik8.no.  Boys’  sizes,  i!1*  to  6}(j,  $2.50. 

You  buy  direct  from  factory  distributor  — sine  all 
unnecessary  profits  and  expenses.  This  means  a  big 
money  saving  to  you.  No  charge  for  delivery. 

YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 

Every  pair  unquestionably  guaranteed.  If  not  well 
pleased,  send  them  back— we  refund  all  money  paid. 


DI-TOK  SYSTEM,  509  Westminster  SI.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Send  me  a  pair  of  SCOUT  SHOES. 

I  will  pay  postman  on  arrival.  SIZE . 

NAME . . . , . 

ADDRESS . 

STATE . KNY-3 

SEND  US  NO  MONEY.  MAH  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


fARBO  Steel  Posts 

;  T  Self  &ll$r\lryg 

li%s3f*TENSION 

M  Fencing  System 


|0  Times  Stroryjest, No  Bre&kirvJ,  BucWirv?  Etc. 

Half  the  Cost  —  Alo  Corvcrete 
CARBO  Sim  iKUuUCIS  CO,  2623  W.  Ill  tb  St.,-Ch.cago 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


EcnoNAL  pans  wii 
- J  ln'irh  partition 
I  Light  anti  heavy  ca»n< 
intermix  insuring  htgl 
©at  quality  with  lea: 
fuel  ami  labor.  22  di 
foront  sizes.  Writ©  f< 
catalog  and  state  nun 
bor  of  trees  you  taj 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 


PROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

-*•  easily  save  one-third  on  hi  -h  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  80  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Aide  CifilPdion  Milkoline  hasabaseof 
ilIU»  l>£<yCMlUU  pasteurjze<i  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  2 Yi  lbs.  a 
head  per  day. 

University  Tested 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.6795 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson.  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Cal. 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.60:  10  gal.  $12.60;  16  gal. 
$16.60;  82  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.60. 

Qfi  flo v  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
01/  UU y  11 141  for  30  days— if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
80  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market"  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do, 

BlG  BOOK  FllEfc  •  Simply  semi  name  and 

diu  DVUH  met.  ,ddiess-a  card  will  do, 

and  we'll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

447  Croamory  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 


Butter  and  Cheese 

MADE  AT  HOME 

ON  THE  FARM 

will  relieve  the  Milk  Situation 

CHR.  HANSENS 

Rennet  Tablets  and 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 

Butter  Color  and 
Buttermilk  Tablets 

(Lactic  Ferment!  Culture  in  tablet 
form  for  preparing  a  starter)  can  be 
obtained  from  your  grocer  or  druggist 
or  direct  by  mail  from  the  manufacturer. 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Write  us  for  information 


All  Sorts 


A  Barrel  Ice  Cream  Freezer 

More  and  “oore  the  farmer’s  wife  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  good  things 
she  helps  to  create  on  the  farm  are  hers 
to  enjoy  as  well  as  her  city  cousin,  who 
may  have  long  been  familiar  with  such 
things.  Here  is  a  small  family  size  ice¬ 
cream  freezer  with  which  the  busy  woman 
with  only  a  limited  time  for  the  work  can 
easily  prepare  delicious  frozen  dishes  for 
the  family  table.  It  operates  after  the 
order  of  the  barrel  churn,  and  both  euds 
are  open,  one  end  for  the  ice  and  salt  and 
the  other  end  for  the  cream  preparation, 
thus  obviating  the  likelihood  of  mixing 
salt  with  cream  in  the  process  of  packing. 

(racked  ice  and  salt  are  first  put  in 
and  the  opening  sealed  afte.r  the  manner 


A  Barrel  Ice  Cream  Freezer 

of  the  easy  seal  fruit  jar.  Then  the 
freezer  is  rotated  to  other  end  up  and  the 
eggs,  cream,  etc.,  put  iu  and  sealed,  first 
placing  the  free  dasher  to  agitate  the 
mass.  Good,  smooth  texture  cream  can 
be  made  iu  less  than  five  minutes  of  crank 
turning.  a.  h.  p. 


Destroying  Roaches 

I  read  recently  iu  The  It.  N.-Y.  an 
article  telling  how  to  get  rid  of  big  black 
roaches.  I  saved  the  paper,  and  then 
when  I  needed  it  I  found  it  had  been  mis¬ 
laid.  Would  you  reprint  the  directions? 

MRS.  G.  B. 

Sodium  fluorid,  one  part,  to  one  part 
flour,  was  recently  advised  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  roaches.  It  is  scattered  freely  on 
pantry  shelves,  behind  baseboards,  in 
cracks  in  the  woodwork,  or  wherever  the 
roaches  may  run.  In  cleaning  off  their 
feelers  the  insects  get  enough  of  the 
material  to  poison  them.  Borax,  used 
freely  and  persistently,  destroys  roaches; 
it  should  be  dusted  wherever  they  run, 
and  repeated  until  they  disappear.  Borax 
is  clean  and  harmless,  but  if  only  a  small 
application  is  made  it  is  not  effectual.  It 
must  be  used  profusely  and  persistently. 


a  strong,  well-fitting  halter.  Take  a  bit 
and  attach  a  snap  to  each  ring;  open  eye 
bolt  snaps  are  best.  Snap  the  bit  to  the 
halter  squares  on  the  cheeks.  1 1  etc  is  a 
sketch  of  the  scheme.  This  rig  also 
makes  an  excellent  device  for  bitting  any 
horse.  It  is  so  quickly  put  on  and  re¬ 
moved  that  much  time  can  be  saved  in 
harnessing  the  farm  teams.  Just  try 
this.  a.  M. 

Ohio. 

In  regard  to  the  ear-shy  filly,  page 
747.  I  have  a  horse  that  gave  similar 
trouble  when  purchased  about  three  years 
ago.  lie  would  not  allow  anyone’s  hand 
upon  the  top  of  his  head,  nor  would  lie 
take  the  bridle,  but  would  rush  instead 
back  into  the  box  stall,  and  cause  a  lot 
of  delay  and  trouble.  I  cured  him  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  in  the  following  man¬ 
lier  :  Two  or  three  times  a  day  when  pass¬ 
ing  his  stall,  would  hand  him  a  small 
ear  of  corn,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
run  my  hand  over  his  face  and  up  over 
the  top  of  his  head  and  ears,  and  then 
pass'  on.  At  first  he  backed  into  the 
stall,  but  later  seemed  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion.  and  then  by  taking  the  bridle  in  one 
hand  and  an  egr  of  corn  that  lie  could 
see  in  the  other,  would  swing  the  bridle 
on  a  line  with  his  mouth,  and  after  he 
would  lake  the  bit,  would  receive  the 
small  ear  of  corn,  and  then  quicker  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it.  would  slip  the  bridle 
in  place  over  his  head.  There  was  some 
little  trouble  at  first  to  get  him  to  take 
the  hit,  but  now  have  him  trained  per¬ 
fectly.  Also  in  taking  him  out  of  the 
stable,  and  to  and  from  the  pasture  the 
same  method  is  employed,  otherwise  lie 
is  inclined  to  bo  entirely  too  frisky  and 
wants  to  come  out  with  a  rush,  but  the 
little  ear  of  corn  settles  the  matter,  and 
while  busy  with  the  corn,  cau  be  led 
where  you  will.  j.  k.  R 

Ohio. 


Disinfecting  with  Chloride  of  Lime 

Will  you  advise  me  how  best  to  use 
chloride  of  lime,  proportion  to  a  given 
quantity  of  space  of  water  in  a  privy 
vault?  Can  the  contcnts*of  such  a  vault, 
after  being  treated  with  chloride  of  lime, 
be  used  as  fertilizer  iu  a  garden?  n.  k. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Chloride  of  lime,  or,  rather,  chlorinated 
lime,  is  a  good  disinfectant  for  privy 
vaults  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  but  this  substano” 
as  ordinarily  available  is  very  likely  t  ■ 
be  of  doubtful  efficacy  because*  of  its  Im  l; 
of  free  chlorine  gas.  It  is  this  gas  that 
acts  as  a  disinfectant,  the'  lime  being 
merely  a  vehicle  for  it.  and  commercial 
samples  are  likely  to  have  lost,  enough 
of  the  gas  to  render  them  nearly  inert. 
As  a  deodorant,  the  commercial  “chloride 
of  lime”  may  be  sprinkled  freely  over  the 
contents  of  a  vault,  using  enough  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  or  the  following 
mixture  may  be  used :  Sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  (blue  vitriol),  oue  pound;  fresh  un- 
slakea  lime,  one  pound;  water,  10  gal¬ 
lons.  Slake  the  lime  in  two  gallons  of  the 
water:  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  the 
remaining  eight  gallons.  To  disssolve  tbe 
latter  readily,  suspend  it  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  iu  a  coarsely  woven 
hag.  It.  will  dissolve  more  quickly  in 
this  way  than  if  poured  into  the  container 
and  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Mix 
the  slaked  lime  and  copper  solution  and 
always  stir  up  thoroughly  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  before  using.  This  copper-lime  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  gallon  to  30  of  the  solid  or 
semi-solid  contents  of  the  vault  to  be  de¬ 
odorized.  M.  B.  D. 


horse  or  auto 

Address : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 


BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WHITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


ANIMAL  INDUKTKY  DKPAUTMKNT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  M1C1I. 


URE  HEATER 
tor  STOCK  TANKS 


Get  a  heater  early.  Write  now  for  illu¬ 
strated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name,  to 


HI 


ASTE  FEED 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 


COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hrs., 
Ikcnlidfilu  Coin,  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with 
HDSOlUieijf  OdTc,  4  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be 
used  in  Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size. 
M  >st  reliable,  practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank 
Heater  manufactured.  Thousands  used  everywhere. 

•  ‘Puri'IniHftl  S  or  vour  Tank  lieacera  lost  Wiiiut,  worked  very  natiofuc- 
torily  anti  nr©  w«l|  worth  their  coat.  Every  stockman  should  unu  one." 
W  11.  PEW.  Prof  of  Animal  Husbandry  .Iowa  State  College.  Ames. la- 


THE  MUNDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
S29  Brunner  Street,  Peru,  Illinois 


Harnessing  Ear-shy  Filly  Land  is  selling  at  $200  to  .$300  per 

On  page  747  S.  F.  II.  makes  inquiry  to'f  acre ;  choice  farms  sell  at  $400  to  $425 
break  a  filly  from  objection  to  having  uq  per  acre.  Cows  are  selling  high,  $125  to 
bridle  put  over  her  ears.  Whether  the;,  $200;  steers.  !)  to  12c  per  lb:  dairy  feeds 
colt  could  ever  be  broken  of  the  habit  of 4  cost  from  $70  to  $80  per  ton  :  bran.  $55; 
objecting  to  have  the  bridle  put  ou  in  thej£  oats,  SGe  per  bu.  Labor  is  scarce;  wages 
usual  way  is  a  question.  The  owner  J\40  to  50c  per  hour.  For  this  reason 
could  possibly  save  himself  a  lot  of  an-  many  farmers  are  selling  out.  The 


Snap 


noyance  and  keep  the  colt  in  better  humor 
by  cutting  the  bridle  ou  top  in  the  center. 
Take  a  strap  with  ti  buckle  on  it.  and 
:  rivet  this  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
bridle,  just  back  of  the  cut ;  then  take  an¬ 
other  piece  of  strap,  punch  holes  in  it  and 
rivet  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridle. 
When  putting  bridle  on  the  colt  give  her 
the  'bit  and  lift  the  bridle  up  and  buckle 

it  N.  MA.RQUAKDT. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  page  747  is  a  paragraph  entitled 
“Ear-shy  Filly.”  I  have  an  exactly 
similar  case.  Here  is  my  remedy ;  it 
works  perfectly : 

Don’t  bridle  the  horse  at  all.  Put  ou 


greatest  point  of  dissatisfaction  for  mau> 
of  us  farmers  is  the  fact  of  so  little  pci 
cent  of  real  profit.  b.  L.  K. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


During  a  marriage  ceremony  in  Sr 
land  recently  the  bridegroom  looked  ex 
tremely  wretched,  and  lie  got  so  nervous, 
looking  ou  one  side  and  tin’ll  on  the  other 
that  tile  “best  man”  decided  lie  v” 
find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  “What  s 
up,  Jack?”  he  whispered,  “llac  ye  lost 
the  ring?”  “No,”  answered  the  uuhapn' 
one,  with  a  woeful  look,  “the  ring’s  safe 
enough,  but  I’ve  lost  ma  enthusiasm.  — 
London  Observer. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Fleas 

Can  I  got  rid  of  fleas  and  scabs  on 
collies?  w.  h.  s. 

Dip  the  dog  in  a  solution  of  coal-tar 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  manufacturer.  Repeat  the  dipping  as 
often  as  found  necessary,  and  keep  the 
dog’s  bed  clean.  When  in  the  bath  scrub 
with  a  hard  brush  to  remove  scabs,  and 
when  dry  rub  in  sulphur  ointment  twice 
a  week. 


Thin  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  12  years  old  that  I  can¬ 
not  get  iu  shape.  His  teeth  seem  to  be 
good.  He  eats  all  the  time,  on  grass  alf 
Summer,  and  has  done  scarcely  anything 
since  Spring.  Two  other  horses  with 
him.  about  the  sume  age,  are  looking  fine; 
really  too  fleshy.  H.  m.  b. 

Ohio. 

Keep  the  horse  off  grass  and  work  or 
exercise  him  every  day.  Feed  crushed 
oats,  wheat  bran,  good,  sound  old  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  dampened  at 
feeding  time,  and  in  season  allow  some 
ear  corn  and  carrots.  Night  and  morn¬ 
ing  give  him  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic,  and  in  10  days  in¬ 
crease  to  three  such  doses  daily.  When 
no  longer  needed  discontinue  the  medicine, 
taking  at  least  10  days  to  the  work.  If 
he  does  not  quickly  improve,  feed  night 
and  morning  one  quart  of  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  diluted  with  three  quarts  of  hot 
water,  and  stirred  among  cut  hay,  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  Also  feed  whole 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night. 


Worm  Medicine  for  Horses 

Would  you  give  bic  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  of  copperas,  sulphur  and  salt  to  use 
as  worm  medicine  for  horses  ?  J.  G.  -T. 

The  proportion  we  prescribe  many 
times  in  these  columns  is  two  parts  of 
table  salt  and  one  part  each  by  weight 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered  cop¬ 
peras)  aud  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  dose 
of  this  is  one  tablespoonful  to  be  mixed 
in  dampened  feed  night  aud  morning  for 
a  week;  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then 
repeat  the  treatment.  Omit  iron  for  a 
mare  in  foal  and  increase  sulphur.  Colts 
take  less  doses,  according  to  age  and  size. 


Catarrh 

I  have  a  mare  which  seems  thin,  and 
yet  I  feed  her  well.  She  has  a  thick, 
yellow  discharge  from  her  right  nostril 
and  a  little  from  the  left  one  also.  It 
smells  very  bad.  Is  this  disease  catching 
to  my  other  animals,  and  is  it  curable? 
Would  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  help 
her  in  any  way?  Will  it  fatten  her? 

New  Jersey.  It.  a.  m. 

There  is  danger  in  all  cases  of  this  sort 
that  glanders  may  prove  present,  and  that 
disease  is  contagious  and  incurable  among 
horses  mid  mules,  and  communicable  and 
fatal  to  man.  You  should,  therefore,  have 
the  horse  examined  by  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian.  If  glanders  is  not  present  the 
veterinarian  probably  will  find  the  dis¬ 
charge  to  be  due  to  a  diseased  molar  tooth, 
which  he  can  remove  by  trephining,  or  to 
a  collection  of  pus  in  a  sinus,  which  can 
be  removed  in  like  manner.  The  latter 
condition  sometimes  is  present  in  chronic 
catarrh  or  nasal  gleet,  which  will  require 
special  attention  by  the  veterinarian, 
after  trephining,  or  the  condition  quickly 
will  recur.  Fowler’s  solution  will  not 
remedy  the  conditions  mentioned,  but  will 
be  helpful  in  connection  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  suggested.  Meanwhile  isolate  the 
horse  and  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stall  he  has  occupied. 


Mange 

My  fox  terrier,  now  six  months  old,  has 
contracted  a  skin  eruption  on  the  head, 
chest,  upper  part  of  fore  and  hind  legs, 
causing  considerable  irritation  and  de¬ 
veloping  into  sores  through  scratching, 
but  otherwise  not  affecting  his  general 
health  or  appetite.  About  one  month  ago 
this  eruption  covered  his  head,  chest  and 
logs,  which  are  now  denuded  of  hair.  His 
activity,  appetite  and  appearing  general 
health  are  not  greatly  impaired,  but  he 
has  gradually  reached  a  condition  in 
which  lie  sleeps  heavily  about  18  hours 
out  of  the  24.  The  eruption  Rtnrted  as 
little  scattered  pimples  over  the  front  part 
f|f  the  body,  legs  and  head.  Where  not 
scratched  it  dried  and  formed  scaly  scabs. 
1  here  is  some  offensive  smell.  o.  k. 
Maryland. 

The  disease  in  question  either  is  mange 
nr.  eczema  ;  we  are  unable  to  say  which 
without  making  an  examination.  It 
therefore  would  he  well  to  take  the  dog 
|°  .a  qualified  veterinarian  for  such  ex¬ 
amination.  Meanwhile  mnkc  the  animal 
nii(c  active  exercise  for  hours  every  day. 
Mart  treatment  with  a  dose  of  syrup  of 
euck thorn  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  then 
Keeh  them  active,  if  necessary,  feeding 
parboiled  liver  once  or  twice  a  week, 
util  the  veterinarian  has  prescribed  tub 
10  (,<’g  in  a  bath  of  coal-tar  dip,  made 
'  ‘cording  to  directions  given  by  the  man- 
iJ  *  ViI,  r'  n,1(l  then  rub  flowers  of  sulphur 
"  thi‘  affected  spots,  as  often  as  seen  to 
necessary.  If  it  is  mange  ready-for- 
-i '  In,  cine  for  that  disease  may  be  pur- 
nrn.ls  !lt,.most  drug  stores,  with  accom¬ 
panying  directions  for  use. 


*  STAR  * 
LITTER  CARRIER 

w/wuMCn/dco  ev  _ > 

helm.  FERR/S  &  C?A 
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Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Get  Yours 


Don't  wait  for  cold  weather  to 
make  you  wish  you  had  one. 

Think  of  the  time  and  hard, 
disagreeable  work  that  a  new 
STAR  litter  carrier  can  save 
you  in  your  barn  this  winter.  A 
good  litter  carrier  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  in  any  barn,  but  in 
STAR  Carriers  you  get  big  fea¬ 
tures  which  no  other  carrier 
made  can  offer.  For  example,  STAR  Carriers  give  you  the  advantages  of 
having  litter  carrier  tub  and  feed  carrier  body  interchangeable  on  the  same 
truck.  Two  carriers  in  one — at  a  saving  in  cost  and  double  value  in  service. 


Quick  lowering,  easy  raising,  automatic  tripping 
and  the  dependable  long-lasting  construction  are 
some  of  the  other  features  you  will  like  in  STAR 
Carriers.  Here  are  carriers  built  to  last  and  to  be 
“on  the  job,”  ready  for  service  every  day,  year 
after  year. 

No  matter  what  other  equipment  you  may  now  have 
in  your  barn  you  can  get  STAR  Carriers  and  track 
to  fit  your  needs.  No  barn  arrangement  is  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  STAR  Carriers  cannot  serve  the 
owner  successfully. 

STAR  Carriers  are  built  by  barn  equipment 
specialists.  Built  in  a  variety  of  types — for  steel 
track,  and  combination  steel  track  inside  and  rod 
track  outside.  You  can  also  get  STAR  Swinging 


Booms  — outside  pillars,  STAR  feed  trucks,  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Door  Hangers,  Hay 
Tools  and  many  other  STAR  Articles  for  your  barn 
in  the  STAR  line. 

Write  for  the  STAR  Line  Book 

This  is  our  barn  book  and  catalog.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy.  Find  out  how  little  it  costs  now 
to  equip  your  barn  with  STAR  goods.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  building  a  new  bam  or  remodeling 
your  present  one,  let  us  suggest  STAR  plans.  You 
will  find  many  good  barn  plan  suggestions  in  our 
catalog.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  free. 

But  don’t  wait  until  you  build  or  remodel  before 
using  STAR  Carriers.  Get  your  Carriers  now. 
Send  coupon  today  for  special  catalog  on  carriers. 
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Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 


Complete  Barn  Outfitters 


Equipment 
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Because 
>f  the  un¬ 
certainty  of 
he  market  you  , 

■an  only  be  Buro 
>f  getting  highest  _ 
>nce8  when  you  ship  _ 
o  a  long  established’ 
louse. 


r  If  prices 
go  up  after 
we  issue  a 
price  list  we 
pay  yon  the  ad¬ 
vance  but  if  prices 
r  go  down  wo  pBy  our 
price  list. 


Price  List  Free 


You  will  be  amazed  at  the  high  prices  we  pay. 
We  guarantee  a  lair  and  liberal  assortment. 
Sena  for  price  list  No.  6  or  ship  today. 


N.Sobeli 


Inc* 


22  W.  27™  ST. 
NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


RAW  FURS 

will  not  bring  Inst  season’s  prices.  I  assume 
yon  want  to  be  told  the  truth  regarding  the 
matter.  However,  they  will  still  bo  high 
enough  to  pay  you  well  for  catchiug  them. 
Hut  regardless  of  what  tbev  sell  for,  it’s  just 
as  important  as  ever  to  ship  to  a  reliable  tirra. 

This  business  has  been  conducted  since 
189S.  on  tho  theory  that  all  anv  man  wants 
Isa  SQUARE  BEAL.  INVKST1GA  I’E  my 
RECORD  of  21  years  and  if  the  reports  you 
receive  convince  you  that  It  would  be  SA>  E 
to  trust  me  with  your  winter’s  collection, 
WRITE  for  my  reliable  quotations. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS 
34-36  MILL  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y 


King  Horse  Blankets 

Horsemen  know  the  Storm  King.  It  has  been  their  favorite 
horse  blanket  for  over  thirty  years  because  there  is  thorough 
protection  in  its  closely  woven,  snug  fitting  comfort 


Loolc  for  tho  SA  trade  mark  and  avoid  iinttattons. 

WILLIAM  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Makers  of  the  famous  SA  Motor  Bobs 


! 


U  Gear  land 

slick,  clean 

and  fast  at  low 
cost.  Big  money 
clearing  land  for  others. 
Tho  Hercules  big  Free 
j/^TBook  contains  boiled 
H  M down  experience  of  25 
’ U  years  of  land  clearing. 
K  Turn  low  cost  stump  land 
W  into  high  priced  crop  land. 

Hercules  Portable 


With  or 
Without 
Wheels 


Also  “One-Man’ 
Hand  Pullers 


j M  Solid  steel  bed  plate,  broad 
M  steel  wheels.  The  marvel  of  tha 
m  tco.  Got  our  apodal  low  lntroduc- 
W  tory  offer.  80  days'  freo  trial — 3  year 
’  ruarantoe.  Write  today  for  book  of 
photograph*  and  Utter*  from  owner*. 


Hercules  Mfg.  Company 

130  29th  St,  Centerville,  I*. 


Get  Hercules  mrr 

Big  Book  FREE 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox. 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1S70. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  aud  liheinl  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Trice  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  V.  Dept.  SS 
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Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides.  14c ;  medium,  9c ; 
lambs,  yearling,  lb.,  23  to  24c ;  live  pigs, 
each,  $4;  pork,  lb..  23c ;  veal,  prime,  lb., 
22c ;  common,  lb..  20c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed, 
60c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  35  to  38c ; 
dressed.  50  to  00c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
35c ;  dressed,  50c ;  eggs,  90c ;  duck  eggs, 
95c ;  butter,  lb..  65  to  SOe ;  honey,  lb., 
40c ;  per  cap,  30c ;  extracted,  qt.,  $1. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  prunes,  bu..  $2.50 ;  can¬ 
taloupe.  crate,  $1.50;  each,  5  to  20c; 
crabapples,  bu..  $1;  grapes,  lb..  7  to  9c; 
quinces,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50 ;  watermelons, 
doz..  $2;  each.  10  to  15c;  citrous,  each, 
20  to  35c  ;  chestnuts,  bu.,  $11 ;  cider,  gal., 
25  to  35c. 

Beans,  Lima,  bu.,  $3;  dry,  lb..  8c;  per 
qt.,  15  to  20c ;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  do z.  heads,  45c ;  red,  per  doz..  90c  ; 
carrts,  bu.,  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  corn,  doz..  30  to  35c ;  celery 
hearts,  doz.,  75c;  stalks,  doz.,  50c;  en¬ 
dive.  doz..  50e ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c ;  eggplant, 
doz..  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Boston,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  sil- 
verskins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow,  Jt>u., 
80  to  85c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  peppers,  bu..  $1 ; 
pumpkins,  each,  5  to  50e ;  potatoes,  bu., 
80c  to  $1.50 ;  romaine,  bunch.  5c ;  sage, 
lb..  10c;  rutabaga,  bu.,  75c;  spinach,  bu., 
75c ;  Hubbard  squash,  bu..  50  to  75c ; 
Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  toma¬ 
toes.  bu..  60c  to  $1.75 ;  turnips,'  bu..  60 
to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $35;  hay.  oo.  1. 
$38;  No.  2.  $30;  No.  3.  $28;  Timothy, 
ton,  $35;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  18  to  25c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb..  14  to  20c ;  hindquarters,  lb., 
25  to  30c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  22c : 
heavy,  18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28 
to  30c;  vearling  lambs,  24  to  26c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  IS  to  20c;  veal,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  live  roosters, 
lb..  22c ;  live  broilers,  lb.,  30  to  32c ; 
heavy.  32c ;  live  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c : 
eggs.  80  to  85c. 

Apples,  best,  basket,  30  to  50c ;  sec¬ 
ond.  20  to  25c;  grapes,  per  14-qt.  basket. 
$1.40  to  $1.75  ;  per  lb.,  7  to  8c  ;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  quinces.  No.  l._14-qt.  basket, 
75  to  90c;  seconds,  55  to  65c;  beets,  bu.. 
75  to  90c  ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$2.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $6.50  to  $7;  per  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu..  65  to  75c ; 
eelerv.  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ;  eggplant, 
doz.  50c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  50  to 
75c;  common,  doz.  heads,  25  to_40c ;  mint, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c:  onions, 
drv.  bu..  75  to  90c;  peppers,  green,  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  75c;  red,  14-qt.  basket.  75c  to 
$1 ;  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz., 
bunches.  15  to  18c;  pumpkins,  doz..  50c 
to  $1  ;  spinpach,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb..  1*4  to  2c;  turnips,  75  to  90c; 
tomatoes,  ripe,  basket,  40  to  4oc ;  green, 
er  basket,  25  to  30c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Beans,  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium. 
$14  50;  red  marrow.  $9;  white  marrow, 
$7.50 ;  red  a'nd  white  kidney,  $11;  pea, 
$4.50;  yellow  eye,  $7.50;  imperials,  $8. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  12  to  36c ;  hamburg,  lb..  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c;  pork  chops,  lb..  32  to  35c;  side  pork, 
lb..  28c ;  salt  pork,  ib„  23c ;  pork,  steady, 
lb..  38c;  veal  chops,  lb..  40c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  45c;  woodchuck,  dressed,  lb..  30c; 
sausage,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  30c 
dressed,  lb.,  35j. 

Broilers,  lb.,  dressed,  50c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  38c ;  fowls,  live.  lb..  36c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c ;  pigs,  each,  $4  to  $6 ;  eggs,  7$c ; 
duck  eggs,  85c. 

Apples,  peck.  50c;  pears,  peck.  55c; 
Bartletts,  bu..  $1.75;  plume,  qt..  8c; 
beets,  bunch,  5c-;  beans,  lb..  9c;  beet 
greens,  peck.  20c :  cauliflower,  lb..  9c ; 
carrots,  bunch,  5c;  cabbage,  lb..  l%c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch.  10c;  cucumbers,  each.  V»e; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ;  per  peck.  40c ; 
lettuce,  bunch.  5c;  poptatoes,  bu..  $1.30; 
radishes,  bunch.  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c ; 
spinach,  peck,  20c;  sweet  corn.  doz..  35c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c;  string  beans,  qt.. 
5c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  4c;  tomtatoee, 
bu'.,  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  8c ;  honey,  lb., 
35c;  extracted,  28c;  oppeorn.  shelled,  lb., 
10c;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  considerable  decline  in  butter  on 
account  of  the  closing  of  so  many  milk 
condenseries  and  another  sharp  advance 
in  eggs  make  up  the  chief  changes  in  pro¬ 
duce  prices  during  the  war.  All  fruit  is 
very  plenty,  but  prices  were  already  as 
low  as  would  permit  marketing  at  a 
profit.  An  immense  amount  of  tree  fruit, 
especially  apples,  will  never  be  gathered. 
Grapes  have  reached  the  upper  limit  of 
$170  a  ton  in  one  or  two  instances. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easier;  creamery,  52  to  60c; 
dairy,  48  to  54c;  crocks,  45  to  52c;  com¬ 
mon.  36  to  40c.  Cheese,  weak  ;  flats.  29 
to  30c- ;  daisies  and  longhorns.  30  to  31c ; 
brick,  30c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  80  to 


t  New 


95c;  State  and  Western  candled.  65  to 
75e ;  storage,  54  to  70c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady,  trade  light ; 
turkeys,  56  to  57c;  fowl,  32  to  49c; 
broilers,  42  to  45c ;  old  roosters,  28  to 
30c ;  ducks.  44  to  45c ;  geese.  30  to  32c. 
Live  poultry,  easier ;  fowl.  35  to  39c ; 
Springers,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  21  to 
24c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ;  geese,  25  to  26c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  easy ;  all  named  fancy  fruit, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Greenings.  75c  to  $1 ; 
windfalls,  40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  only 
high  grades  strong ;  choice  to  fancy,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25:  No.  2,  70  to  80c;  sweets, 
Virginia,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt..  $12  to  $14; 
marrow,  $10  to  $11.50;  pea  and  medium. 
$6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  quiet ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  State  and  Western, 
cwt..  $1.25  to  $1.60;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.15 
to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady,  crop  mostly  marketed ; 
Elbertas,  from  coolers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ; 
yellow,  good  grades,  $1.35  to  $2.  70c  to 
$1.  Melons,  steady ;  cantaloupes,  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  honeydews, 

crate,  $1.90  to  $2.25. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  GRAPES 

Pears,  quiet ;  Bartletts  and  Seckels, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Sheldon,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Plums,  steady  ;  State  Damson.  6-lb.  bskt., 
15  to  25c;  good  grades,  bu.._$l  to  $2; 
prunes,  fair  to  fancy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Quinces,  steady ;  good  grades,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Grapes,  good  demand ;  State 
Niagaras  and  Concords,  18-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  Delawares,  4-qt.,  bskt.,  45  to 
59c;  all  sorts,  ton.  $135  to  $140.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  bskt.,  $4.o0  to 
$5. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  light  trade.  Beets,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  carrots,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
75c  to  $1.35 ;  cucumbers,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
eggplant.  50c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  green.  $1  to 
$2;  spinach.  75c  to  $1;  squash,  50  to 
65c;  tomatoes,  ripe,  $1.25  to  $1.40: 
green,  60  to  75c;  turnips,  white.  70  to 
75c ;  yellow.  50  to  75c;  Lima  beans,  15. 
23  "to  28c;  celery,  bunch.  50  to  80c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  30  to  35c ;  lettuce.  2- 
doz.  box,  —  to  — ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  39c ;  radishes,  20  to  30c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  light  comb.  38  to  40c; 
dark.  34  to  36c,  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  lb.,  32  to  3Sc ;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  weak ;  Loose  Timothy,  ton.  $36 
to  $37  ;  clover  mixed,  $33  to  $35.  Wheat 
bran,  unchanged ;  ton,  qarlot.  $36.25 ; 
middlings.  $36.25;  red  dog.  much  lower. 
$56.80;  cottonseed  meal,  $47.50;  oilmeal. 
$58;  hominy,  $45.50;  gluten.  $45;  oat 
feed,  $24.50;  rye  middlings,  $41.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter — Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy,  high-scoring  goods,  61  to  63c,  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  ext ras.  60c ;  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  57  to  58c ;  firsts,  47  to  50c ; 
seconds,  41  to  45c- ;  sweet  *  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy,  62  to  64c;  common  to 
good.  51  to  61c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  36  to  38c;  packing  stock,  31  to  34c; 
fancy  brands  of  neary  prints  were  job¬ 
bing'  at  68  to  71c ;  good  to  choice,  60  to 
67.C ;  fair.  57  to  59c. 

Eggs — Near-by  firsts,  67  to  69c  per 
doz. ;  current  receipts.  66c  per  doz ;  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  59  to  63c;  Western,  extra 
firsts,  67  to  69c ;  firsts,  62  to  65c ;  sec¬ 
onds.  52  to  57c;  inferior  lots  lower; 
fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  fresh 
eggs  were  jobbing  at  78  to  79c,  and  fair 
to  choice,  at  70  to  77c  per  doz. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  fine,  heavy,  33 
to  34c;  light  to  medium.  28  to  32c; 
freight  receipts  in  carload  lots.  30  to  32c  : 
White  Leghorn  fowls,  25  to  30c;  Spring 
chickens,  via  express,  fancy  yellow¬ 
skinned,  33  to  34c;  common  to  good,  30 
to  32c;  Spring  chickens,  via  freight,  in 
carload  lots,  30  to  32c;  White  Leghorn 
chickens,  30  to  31c:  old  roosters,  23  to 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed, 
dry-picked  in  boxes,  weighing  4%  to  5 
lbs.  and  over  apiece.  40c;  weighing  4  lbs., 
39c;  weighing  3%  lbs.,  36  to  37c;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.,  33  to  35c;  fowls,  fresh-killed, 
in  barrels,  dry-piclced.  weighing  4  to  5 
lbs.  apiece.  39c;  weighing  3%  lbs.,  32  to 
83c;  weighing  3  lbs.  and  under,  27  to 
30c ;  broilers.  Western,  dry-picked,  weigh¬ 
ing  114  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c;  broil¬ 
ers,  Western,  smaller  sizes.  41  to  42c; 
roasting  chickens.  Western,  weighing  314 
to  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  3.3  to  34c ;  fry¬ 
ers,  Western,  weighing  2*4  to  3  lbs. 
apiece,  29  to  31c;  boilers,  near-by.  weigh¬ 
ing  114  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  45  to  47c;  ex¬ 
ceptional  lots  higher ;  broilers,  near-by, 
smaller  sizes.  42  to  44c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked.  Western.  28c;  Southern.  26  to 
27c;  Spring  ducks.  Long  Island,  38c. 

Apples,  per  basket,  extra  fancy.  $1  to 
$1.50';  average,  25  to  90c;  apples,  per 
barrel,  extra  fancy,  $5  to  $7.50;  average, 
$2  to  $4.50;  quinces,  per  bu..  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  oranges,  per  box,  California,  $.3.75 
to  $10.05;  Florida.  $3.85  to  $6.20;  cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2  to  $3.25; 


s  and 


pears,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  grapes,  per 
pony  basket.  29  to  32c. 

Vegetables — White  potatoes,  Jersey, 
per  %-bu.  basket.  No.  1.  65  to  85c;  No.  2. 
30  to  50c ;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per 
%-bu.  basket.  No.  1.  60  to  85c;  No.  2, 
25  to  40c ;  sweet  potatoes.  Southern,  per 
barrel,  $2  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  domestic, 
per  ton.  $9  to  $12 ;  Danish,  per  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  onions,  per  100-lb.  sack. 
$1.10  to  $1.50;  tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  bas¬ 
ket..  50c  to  $2  ;  string  beans,  per  basket, 
$1  to  $1.50;  lima  beans,  per  hamper.  $3 
to  $4.50;  corn,  per  100  ears,  $1.50  to 
$3.25 :  beets,  near-by,  per  100  bunches, 
$2  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw — Receipts,  288  tons  of 
hay  and  two  cars  of  straw.  The  hay 
market  was  quiet  and  unchanged.  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  No.  2.  $31  to  $32;  No.  3.  $28 
to  $29 ;  samples.  $23  to  $25 ;  no  grade, 
$18  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed  hay,  light, 
mixed.  $30.50  to  $31 ;  No.  1  mixed.  $28 
to  $29  ;  straw.  No.  1  straight  rye,  $20.50 
to  $21;  No.  2  straight  rye,  $19  to  $19.50; 
No.  1  tangled  rye,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2 
tangled  rye,  $16.50  to  $17  ;  No.  1  wheat 
straw.  $16.50  to  $17 ;  No.  2  wheat  straw, 
$16. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

Butter— Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs, 
58  to  58%c;  ash.  extras.  57  to  57%e ; 
boxes  and  prints,  60  to  60% e ;  firsts,  48 
to  56c;  seconds.  43  to  47c;  dairy  butter, 
40  to  50c ;  ladles,  37  to  39c ;  renovated, 
49  to  50c. 

Eggs — Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  $1 
to  $1 .05 ;  Eastern  extras,  80  to  82c ; 
Western  extras,  76  to  78c ;  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts.  70  to  72c ;  Western  firsts.  66  to 
68c ;  storage  extras.  55  to  56c :  storage 
firsts,  52  to  54c. 

Dressscd  Poultry  —  Northern  fowls, 
large,  43  to  44c ;  medium.  40  to  42c  ;  broil¬ 
ers,  43  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  large, 
48  to  52c;  medium  and  small.  38  to  40c; 
squabs,  $5  to  $7  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  Western  dry-packed,  boxes  fowl.  41 
to  43c;  medium.  36  to  3Sc;  small.  30  to 
35c;  broilers.  42  to  46c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  large,  40  to  42c ;  medium  and  small, 
30  to  32c ;  Western  ice-packed,  bbls..  tur¬ 
keys.  50  to  55c;  common  to  ordinary,  40 
to  45c ;  large  fowl.  38  to  40c ;  medium.  33 
to  35c;  small,  28  to  30c;  chickens,  large, 
34  to  35c  ;  medium.  30  to  32c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowl  and  chickens,  30 
to  31c;  old  roosters.  23  to  25c. 

Onions — Connecticut  Valley.  $1  to 
$1.60  per  100-lb.  bag;  natives,  $1  to 
$1.15  bu.  box;  Spapnish.  $5  case. 

Potatoes — Maine,  $2.25  to  $2.35  per 
100  lbs.  on  track;  natives,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
bu.  box ;  sweet,  potatoes.  Eastern  shore, 
$3.50  to  $3.75  bbl.;  $1  to  $1.10  basket. 

Vegetables — Cabbage,  75c  to  $1  bbl. ; 
celery,  white.  $1.75  to  $2.25  bu.  box ; 
Paschal.  $2.75  to  $3;  Boston  market.  $3 
to  $3.50;  cucumbers.  $7  to  $10  bu.  box; 
lettuce.  50c  to  $1.25  bu.  box ;  spinach.  35 
to  50c  bu.  box ;  squash,  marrow.  $2  to 
$2.50  bbl.;  Bay  State.  3  to  3%c  lb.; 
string  beans,  $1  to  $4  bu.  box ;  beets.  $1 
to  $1.50  bu.  box;  carrots.  75c  to  $1.25 
bu.  box;  turnips,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box; 
Cape.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bag;  peppers.  50  to 
60c  basket;  parsnips,  $1.75  to  $2  bu. ;. 
radishes,  50  to  75c;  cauliflowers.  65c  to 
$1  bu.  box ;  Brussels  sprouts.  10  to  12c 
qt. ;  lima  beans,  $3  to  $3.50  bu.  box ;  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes.  22  to  25c  lb. 

Apples — Baldwins.  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  Hub¬ 
bards  tons,  $3.50  to  $5  bbl.;  $1  to  $1.50  bn. 
box;  Alexander  and  Wolf  Rivers.  $4  to 
$6  bbl.;  $5  to  $8  bbl..  $2  to  $4  bu.  box; 
Baldwins,  drops,  $5  to  $8  bbl.  bu.  box  ; 
Baldwins,  drops,  75c  to  $125  bu.  box; 
sweet  apples,  $1  to  $3  bbl.  50c  to  $1  bu. 
box ;  Western  box,  $2.75  to  $4.50. 

Fruit — Oranges,  late  Valencias.  $5  to 
$9 ;  box :  grapefruit.  $5  to  $7.50  box ; 
Honey  Dews,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pears.  Bose, 
$4  to  $5  bu.  box;  Sheldon,  $2  to  $3.50; 
Seckels,  $3  to  $4  ;  peaches,  $2  to  $2.50 
bu.  box;  grapes,  pony  basket.  30c;  cran¬ 
berries.  $2.25  to  $3  crate,  $8  to  $8.50 
bbl. ;  quinces,  $3115  bu.  basket. 

I  lav — Per  ton.  No.  1  Timothv.  $41  to 
$42;  No.  2  Timothv.  $36  to  $37:  No.  1 
Eastern.  835  to  $37 :  No.  2  Eastern.  $32 
to  $33 ;  No.  3  hay,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover 
mixed.  $32  to  $37  ;  fine  hay.  $26  to  $27  : 
rve  straw,  $26  to  $28;  oat  straw,  $17  to 
$18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  29.  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
November,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
tftrfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

There  is  an  advance  of  two  cents,  with 
firm  market  on  the  higher  grades.  Qual¬ 
ities  medium  and  below  are  dull,  and  in 
some  cases  lower.  Danish  butter  is  being 
handled  by  most  of  the  retailers.  It  is 
mainly  of  high  quality,  selling  on  a  par 
with  the  better  grades  of  domestic.  It 
comes  in  casks  holding  112  pounds.  To 
remove,  the  cask  is  set  on  end  on  a  table 
and  the  lower  hoops  cut.  The  staves  are 
springv.  so  that  they  fly  out  straight,  and 
the  cask  can  bo  lifted  off,  leaving  the 
block  of  butter  standing. 
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Creamery,  fancytlb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  Stock . 

43 

@ 

0 

'  CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims,  beat . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  11 

<3 

EGGS 


61 

59V. 

47 

36 

58 

53 

32 


19 

16 


me  marKot  is  lower,  mainly  owing  to 
the  surplus  of  medium  grades.  Fancy 
whites  are  still  scarce,  but  have  been  held 
so  high  that  buyers  have  been  scared 
away  and  are  substituting  top  qualities 
of  brown  and  mixed,  which  are  in  nrinv 
cases  just  as  good.  The  only  difference 
is  where  producers  of  whites,  feeling-  that 
they  are  catering  to  a  high-class  market 
take  better  care  of  the  eggs. 


White,  nearby,  oiioice  to  fancy _ 

Medium  to  good .  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

85 

..  80 

0  96 

0  90 

®  85 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . 

Lower  graops . 

Storage,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

..  85 

..  70 

..  45 

..  42 

@  70 

@  90 

@  72 

&  50 

®  56 

@  52 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 

Bulls  . 

@16  2;> 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

.14  00 
..  8  on 

@  i  00 
@18  00 
@12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 

. .  3  on 
..10  on 

@  7  00 
@14  00 

live  poultry 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls  33  to 
35c:  chickens.  34  to  35c;  ducks  28  to 
30c ;  geese,  30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  42  to  45c 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

..  45 

..  45 

@  48 

@  42 

@  42 

Fowls . 

Roosters . . 

Ducks  . 

...  26 

@  27 

8quabs,  doz . 

..  4  00 

@11  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

..  900 
..  5  75 

@  9  50 

@  6  00 
@  6  25 

FRUITS 


The  price  on  barrel  stock  is  about  as 
last  reported ;  baskets  are  averaging 
lower.  Business  is  only  moderate.  Pears 
lower.  Grapes  continue  high. 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 3  00 

Greening . 2  00 

Twenty  Ounce .  2  50 

Wealthy .  3  00 

King .  3  50 

4  50 
75 
3  00 

Peaches,  bu.  bkt _  ..  ..  '  2  00 

Grapes.  18-lb.  bkt . .  125 


McIntosh. . . 
bu.  bkt . 

. 

. : 

. 

Pears,  bbl .... 
bu,  bkt . 

. 

. 

@  4  50 
@  4  50 
@  4  00 
«t  5  00 
<a  5  00 
@  9  00 
w  1 50 
@  9  00 
®  3  00 
@  2  75 

@  1  65 


POTATOES 


Long  Island.  165  lbs . 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Maine.  180  1  bs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . .  .  .  . 


4  00  @4  50 

2  75  @1  3  25 

3  50  4  25 

1  00  ®  1  50 


VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Kgg  Plants,  bn . . . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . .... 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

3  pk  box  . ” 

Radishes.  100  bunches . . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bbl .  ", 

Romaine.  bu . . 

Mushrooms,  lb . ...  " 

8plnach.  bu . . . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . 


5  @  20 

2  00  a  3  50 

50  a  1  00 
1 50  a  3  00 
1 00  a  2  50 

75  @  l  40 

1 00  @  2  00 
1 00  a  2  00 
1  00  a  1  75 

1  00  @  2  00 

2  00  a  3  so 
1 00  ®  3  00 
1 00  <§>  4  00 
1  00  <a  3  50 
1  00  @  2  25 

25  a  60 

1  00  a  1  50 

2  00  @  4  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  38  00  @39  00 


No.  2 .  36  00  a37  00 

No.  3  . . .  33  00  0  31  00 

Shipping . 3100  a 32  00 

Clover,  mixed  . 30  00  @38  00 

Straw.  Hvo  .  25  00  ©26  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 15  00  @16  00 


NUTS 

A  few  chestnuts  have  arrived,  going 
out  at  $10  to  $15  per  bu.  Hickory  nuts, 
$4  to  $5  per  bu. ;  butternuts.  $2  to  $3; 
black  walnuts,  $2.50  to  $3. 

GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted  :  Wheat.  No.  .2.  red,  $2.32 ;  corn, 
No.  2,  yellow.  $1.09  ;  oats.  No.  2,  white, 
67c ;  rye.  $2  ;  barley.  $1.10. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . $.66  to  $.68 

Fair  to  good . 60  to  .65 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores .  .14 

Bottled.  Grade  A .  .21 

Certified  .  .28 

Heavy  cream.  %  pint .  -30 

Cheese,  lb . 45  to  .50 

Eggs — Best  . 95  to  1.00 

Fair  to  good . 65  to  .90 

Fowls  . 45  to  .50 

Chickens  . 50  to  .*>2 

Bacon — -Best  . 55  to  .->7 

Average  grades  . 35  to  ,4o 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .60 

Roasting  beef . 45  to  ,o0 

Potatoes,  lh . 02%  to  ,0> 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  W- 

Apples.  choice,  doz . 50  to  .<5 

Grapes.  8-lb.  basket . 35  to 

Quinces,  doz . 75  to  1.00 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  15,  1920 


The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
iaid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  to  date. 
In  this  contest,  beginning  November  1, 
each  pen  contains  20  birds  (pullets). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Wk.Totl 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J .  41  2854 

Edward  T.  Biddle.  Pa .  66  3007 

S.  S.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  17  2794 

.1  U.  Kolkit  &  Son.  N,  J .  15  2372 

Glenlyn  Farms.  Pa .  49  2805 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont .  35  2928 

Harry  H.  Ol>er.  N.  J .  58  3291 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  88  3172 

Chlcatawbur  Farm  Mass .  34  3259 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  39  2721 

Kosewood  Kox.  N.  J .  41  2940 

Irving  K.  Taylor.  Mass . ••....  28  2341 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  42  3014 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


T.  Townr  Bates.  N  J .  30  2850 

K.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  .1 .  42  2800 

Deptfor  I  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J .  31  2811 

Carroll  11.  Hoagland,  N.  J .  33  2097 

O.  G.  Knight.  K.  1 .  22  2174 

John  F  Stringer.  N.  J .  31  316* 

Mrs  H.  H,  Suter,  N.  J .  7  1  3245 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 .  52  2454 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


j.  S.  Armitage,  N.  J . . 

Cream  Uidge  Poultry  Vards,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . 

ii  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

C  Heed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm  L  Hundertmark.  N,  J . . .  . 

Bj  more  Farm.  Mass . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  . . . 

Maple  Farm.  N.  J . 

David  IS,  Warner,  R.  1 . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


K  N.  Allen,  N.  ,T . 

E.  A  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Berk  Egg  Farm,  N  J . 

J  W.  B  jttcher,  N.  J .  . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pa . 

Cleft  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Duvall,  Jr..  N.  J  . 

Chas.L.  Ebell,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winter,  Inc..  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.  J . 

hurra  hill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

J  G.  Freeman.  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Gabriel.  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

C.  S.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J . 

C  Korfmann.N.S . 

W.  H.  Leslie,  N.  J . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Sunnv  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt  Hope  Farm.  Mass.  . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  -on,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson  Jr  ,  N.  J.  . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm.  N  J . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  Inc..  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farni.N.JJ . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Simmonds.  N.  J . 

Herman  F.  Sender  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1  . 

The  Training  Schqpl,  N.  J . 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  I . .  . 

Farm  Colony  Kansas .  . 

Peter  P  Van  Nuys,  N,  F . 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  G.  Whetsel,  N  J . 

Ue  won  E.  White.  N.  J . 

WUlanna  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J...7 . 


51  2864 
15  2462 
20  2157 
45  3090 
31  3365 
50  2944 
27  2590 
56  3466 

47  2598 
58  4174 

48  3140 
43  2724 


23  2947 
28  3509 
25  3294 

22  3348 

23  3957 

24  2951 
40  3111 

28  3583 

30  3391 

43  3632 

44  2898 
36  3276 
49  3316 
..  1.348 
12  3044 

35  3188 
59  3552 
33  3374 
47  3885 
15  2762 
44  3368 

24  3718 
43  3524 

27  2896 

29  3574 
7  2013 

14  3592 
65  3586 

31  2305 

22  29S4 

36  3004 
71  4052 

36  3661 

25  3221 

47  3292 
40  3722 

26  3787 

33  3893 

15  2698 

23  3199 
22  3210 

24  3181 
19  3321 
52  3573 

15  3228 

48  8042 

37  3500 

34  3834 

49  3543 
31  2749 
24  2889 
24  2998 
31  3577 

29  3599 
24  2693 

38  2766 

28  3  33 

30  3)38 
33  3325 
12  3207 
18  3138 
28  3382 

31  3746 

16  2667 
14  2927 
14  3033 
21  3388 


Total 


3362  311966 


Starting  a  Large  Poultry  Plant 

"  hat  type  of  laying  house  would  you 
suggest  for  1,000  layers,  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut?  What  size  and 
style  of  brooder  houses  would  be  best,  in 
your  opinion,  for  a  plant  say,  to  be  built 
for  1.000  layers,  but  expected  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  due  time  to  2,000  or  3,000  lay- 
';rs  •  What  size  of  incubator  should  be 
installed  at  first,  for,  say,  3,000  chicks, 
but  later  for  12.000  to  15,000  chicks,  and 
"hat  size  and  style  incubator  cellar 
would  you  suggest?  What  size  and  style 
colony  coops  would  you  suggest,  and  how 
m«ny.  say  for  2,000  chicks?  A  man 
wants  me  to  enter  bis  employ,  in  a  sort 
of  partnership,  be  to  furnish  capital  to 
build  the  plant  (on  his  farm)  ;  I  to  give 
niy  labor  and  experience.  I  have  never 
dad  an  offer  of  this  kind  and  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  a  proposition.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  no  clear  profit  could  be 
earned  the  first  year  and  a  half  (  on  an 
entirely  new  plant).  The  plant  to  pro- 
duee  fancy  eggs,  broilers  and  baby  chicks. 
"  bat  would  be  a  fair  proposition  for  me 
fo  make,  and  what  is  your  advice  to  me? 
i  have  been  working  with  poultry  for 
nearly  i!(>  years,  mostly  on  private  es- 
<atos\  but  carried  the  plant  on  a  eelf-pay- 
>ng  basis,  from  laborer  to  foreman,  and 
:,im  !‘t  present  drawing  .$100  per  month, 
nouse,  fuel,  light  and  milk ;  also  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  when  plenty,  k.  l.  h. 

I  should  build  the  standard  type  of  shed 
!"  double  pitch  roofed  poultry  house,  hav¬ 
ing  the  windows  in  front  so  arranged  as 
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to  drop  hack  at  the  tops  for  ventilation. 
Before  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  of 
the  size  you  plan  you  can  well  afford  to 
visit  a  number  of  modern  poultry  plants 
and  learn  their  methods  of  housing.  It 
will  pay  you  also  to  write  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .T..  and  Storrs,  Conn.,  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  bulletins  upon  poultry  and 
brooder  houses.  For  the  latter,  I  should 
advise  the  portable  type  of  colony  brooder 
house,  such  as  you  will  find  described  in 
bulletins  from  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  iit  Ithaca.  A  mammoth  incubator 
that  can  he  erected  in  sections  and  so 
made  capable  of  expansion  later  would 
be  most  suitable  for  a  large  plant.  This 
could  be  erected  in  any  suitable  cellar 
upon  the  premises,  or  in  one  dug  for  the 
purpose. 

If  you  have  had  no  experience  in  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  upon  a  large  scale  you  will 
have  much  to  learn,  and  the  more  that 
you  can  learn  by  observation  of  going 
plants  before  your  employer’s  money  is 
invested  in  buildings,  etc.,  the  less  heart¬ 
breaking  your  losses  are  likely  to  he.  It 
will  not  be  time  and  money  wasted,  but 
well  spent,  if  you  spend  some  weeks  in 
visiting  some  of  the  successful  poultry 
plants  in  your  vicinity  .before  attempting 
to  build  a  plant  of  your  own.  m.  b.  n. 


Cornell  Mash 

Will  you  give  me  the  formula  for  the 
Cornell  mash?  Is  there  any  law  against 
mixing  if  and  soiling  to  customers,  as  we 
are  in  the  feed  business  and  have  some 
call  for  it  ?  h.  m.  T. 

The  laying  mash  at  present  recommend¬ 
ed  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  is 
composed  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
common!,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrap.  Three  pounds  of 
salt  are  added  to  each  500  lbs.  of  mash. 
There  is  no  objection  to  your  making  up 
this  mash  for  your  customers,  so  far  as 
the  agricultural  station  is  concerned, 
there  being  no  copyright  or  patent  upon 
the  results  of  the  work  of  a  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  institution.  The  feeds  law,  how¬ 
ever.  requires  that  manufacturers  of 
mixed  feeds  secure  a  license  and  print 
upon  the  container  of  the  feint  a  guaran¬ 
teed  analysts  of  its  contents.  To  keep  a 
quantity  of  mixed  feed  of  your  own  com¬ 
pounding  in  stock  for  sale  would  he  at. 
least  a  technical  violation  of  this  law. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  mix  up  any  feed 
upon  order  from  a  customer,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  have  orders  on  hand  if 
an  inspector  should  inquire  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  small  quantity  of  mixed  feed  in 
stock.  Tt  is  a  great  convenience  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  as  well  as  to  the  dealer,  to  have 
a  mixture  of  this  kind  on  hand. 

M.  B.  D. 


Formula  for  Mixed  Chicken  Feed 

How  can  I  prepare  a  good  mixture  of 
chicken  feed?  I  have  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
millet  and  sunflowers.  f.  h. 

Ileus  and  pullets  need  both,  whole  and 
ground  grains  in  their  ration,  and  skim- 
milk  or  meat  scrap  should  bo  added  to 
supply  additional  and  animal  protein.  A 
mixture  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  with  a 
little  millet  and  sunflower  seed  added, 
will  make  a  good  whole  grain  ration,  but 
you  will  need  a  mash  in  addition.  A  good 
formula  for  this  is  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  Gluten  feed 
may  be  added  to  this  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  other  ingredients  are 
used,  though  this  will  give  a  rather  low 
proportion  of  meat  scrap  for  best  results. 
Skim-milk  will  at  least  partially  replace 
meat  scrap  if  it  can  be  had  in  quantity. 
Whole  oiits  will  not  be  eaten  as  readily 
as  will  the  other  grains,  and  they  should 
not  be  so  fed  as  to  be  wasted.  Sunflower 
seeds  are  rich  in  oil  and  need  to  be  fed 
in  limited  quantity.  K.  b.  d. 


Limberneck 

What  ails  my  chickens?  They  get 
somewhat  blind,  then  eyes  close  and  heads 
hang  down  if  on  roost ;  no  discharge  from 
eyes  nor  bowels.  They  seem  perfectly  all 
right  one  day  and  the  next  I  find  a  few 
affected.  Two  hens  I  found  on  the  nest 
had  laid,  but  were  asleep.  Would  eating 
nightshade  berries  affect  them  thus? 
Where  can  I  get  a  hook  on  diseases  of 
fowls?  L.  c.  w. 

The  symptoms  that  you  describe  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  “limberneck,”  a  disease  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  caused  by  eating  decayed 
meat  or  other  poisonous  substances. 
Fowls  sometimes  gain  access  to  dead  rats, 
woodchucks  or  other  carrion  about  the 
premises,  and  this  source  of  poisoning 
should  be  looked  for  In  such  cases.  Night¬ 
shade  berries  have  a  popular  reputation 
for  poisonous  properties  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  foundation.  If  the 
plant  is  poisonous  at  all,  the  poisonous 
properties  are  probably  slight.  This  plant 
is  confounded  in  thought  with  the  deadly 
nightshade  of  Europe,  the  source  of  our 
common  poisonous  drugs,  belladonna  and 
atropine,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
is  the  reason  for  its  unenviable  reputa¬ 
tion  . 

Farmers’  Bulletin  530,  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  treats  of  the  com¬ 
mon  poultry  diseases,  while  a  more  com¬ 
plete  description  may  be  found  in  “Dis¬ 
eases  of  Poultry”  by  Salmon.  The  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Orouo.  Me.,  has  also  published  a  valuable 
pamphlet  upon  “Poultry  Diseases  and 
Their  Treatment,”  which,  if  still  iu  print, 
may  probably  be  purchased  from  that  sta¬ 
tion.  51.  B.  D. 


Along  the 


Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  great  railway- 

Productive  prairie  land  along  the  Sea¬ 
board,  with  pasturage  every  month,  can 
often  be  bought  for  but  little  more  than 
interest  Western  farmers  pay  on  mort¬ 
gages. 

Soy  beans,  velvet  beans  and  peanuts  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  rich  home-grown  con¬ 
centrates.  Instead  of  housing  cattle  for 
months  and  feeding  them  hay,  silage  and  con¬ 
centrates,  they  are  turned  into  velvet  bean 
pastures  and  rapidly  get  into  market  condi¬ 
tion.  Wonderful  gains  are  made  and  splen¬ 
did  flavored  meat.  In  the  “Black  Belt”  of 
Alabama  and  in  Georgia  alfalfa  flourishes. 

Shoats  hog  down  the  peanuts,  making  big 
gains  at  lowest  cost  per  pound,  one  acre  of 
peanuts  equalling  two  of  corn. 

Ewes  in  Florida  and  other  States  drop  lambs 
from  November  to  January.  Early  pastures 
are  provided  by  sowing  oats,  rye  and  rape, 
and  the  .farmers  have  a  well-grown  fat  65  lb. 
by  April  —  get  “hot-house’ ’  prices  for 
pastured  lambs. 

Stock-raising, _  general  farming,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  are  paying  big  probts. 
Write  me  for  booklet  and  information.  Ad¬ 
vise  kind  of  farming  in  which  interested. 

J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Room  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  USSR  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Booh 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.  I 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 


NOTICE 

Stock  advertised  the  past  two  weeks  is 

all  sold 

LONG  RIVER  FARMS,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  85  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks.  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Late  March  and  early  May  hatches.  All  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  birds,  bred  from  exceptionally  fine  slock.  Selling 
a  few  hundred  only  because  of  inability  to  house.  I  •rices 

$2  to  93.  Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


sale  32  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets  $U2eEACH 

65  White  Leghorn  May  hatch  Pullets,  some  laying.  S3 
each.  \\  hue  Wyandotte  Pullets,  May  hatch  S3  each. 
White  Wyandotte  and  Brown  Lfg’horn  Cockerels,  33 
each.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Ene.t  junction,  Vermont 


Barron  leghorn  cockerels 

log,  husky  range  raised  cockerels  bred  front  care¬ 
fully  selectedjtrapncstedlbreeders  with  egg  records 
over  200.  All  stock  guaranteed  to  be  as  represent .  d . 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  tpringi.  Pa. 


PULLETS-iK' White  leghorns 

Bred  for  egg  production  at  92  to  S3  >-ach.  Our  birds  aro 
baokt  d  by  official  records — high  as  232  eggs  each  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clearview  Poultry  1-  arm,  Cooperstowu.  5.  T. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS-  Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  llay  hatch.  Long  and  broad  ba.  ks.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laying.  Yearlings  92  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Pure  Barron  COCKERELS 

sons  of  directly  imported  stock  with  pedigree  of  280-288 
i  eggs.  Big.  husky  range  grown  fellows,  equal  to  the  best 
as  utility  breeders.  Shipped  on  approval. 

It.  T.  KWINCi.  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


5o°mra  rSHttcHED  S  G.  While  Leghorn  Pullets '«;»!! 

Certified  stock,  S1.50  each.  H  DRY  G0RLEY.  Route  2.  Peekxkill,  N.Y. 


Foa°R™tsu.to  While  Leghorn  Yearlings  SSL***? 

great  w  inter  layers.  BERY  PRESCOTT.  Else,  .unction,  Vermont 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  1  import¬ 
ed.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis  Apalaehin,  .Now  York 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Late  May  and  early  June  pullets.  Bred  from  select¬ 
ed,  heavy-laying  stock— part  Barron — grown  on  free 

range.  Not  culls  or  diseased  stock.  81.75  and  82 

each,  according  to  age  and  development.  Circular. 

A.  H.  I’ENMf  -  Mattituck,  New  York 


LANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Styles.  150  illustration*.  Als^copy  of ‘‘The  Full 
Egfr  Basket-.*’  These  will  surely  please  you— send 
25c-  INLAN0  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  41.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  —  EA  ELY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

1 1  Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 

I  I  Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 

I I  Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
1 1  Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  P.  UPHAM,  BELMAR,  N\  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  SS 

An  exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
85  and  87 .50  each.  Same  birds  will  cost  from  $10 
to  $15  in  the  spring.  Also  about  twenty  April 
hatched  pullets  at  83  each.  All  from  large  uniform- 
ally  dark  red  stock  and  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.REDS 

5  ibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock, 
*20.  Cockerels,  to  *10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  CraryvUle.  X.  Y. 


Youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America’s  Oble-t  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

J  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Wliite  FlOcKs 

Choice  yearling  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Early 
la' ing  strain,  83  each,  Wentworth  Lodge 
Poultry  Co.,  Derry  Village,  New  Hampshire 


ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

We  have  choice  Cockerels  and  Cocks  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 
refunded.  Folder  Free.  C.W.  &  H.  J.  Eckhart,  Shohola.  Pa. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  930  up  ;  coekerels— cocks,  97.50  up  ;  pul¬ 
lets.  $60  per  doz.  and  up.  Won  last  Starrs  c  mtest.  Leading 
this  year  contest.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Wtsthampton  Beach.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

fine  stock,  $10  value,  our  price,  S5  each.  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  83  each.  Barred  Rock. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorn  Pullets,  Game 
Cockerels  and  Pullets.  £.  R.  HUMMER  9  CO..  Frenchtawn.  N.  J. 


COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Hnsky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $lO  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494.  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

from  Ithio  Ribbon  Winners  for  sale.  Price  $3  and  up. 

J.  P.  OKKIVEI. HINDER,  p.  0.  Box  93,  Highland  Ave-,  Emerson,  N.  J. 


FOK  SaI.K — Rumm  Leghorn  Coekerels  from  trap- 
nested  stock.  O.  W.  Sherman,  r.  f.  d.  1,  Mahovac,  N.Y 


FOHS4I.F: — Silver  Coe k  Pheasant  and  2  liens.  $50 
forthethree.  -  IFOUlFEIt A,  l’lttstown,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  New  York  State  Fair.  Hanover  and  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Hagerstown.  Md.,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Fifty-two  prizes  and  silver  cup  on  capon  for  best 
meat  type  in  show.  Booking  orders  for  batching  egg 
chicks  and  olderstock.  Write  for  folder  with  cuts  to 
MARCY  FARM  ::  MATA  WAN.  N.  J. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  st  rain.'  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  ready  for  shipment.  FIONA  HORNING,  Owb|o,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Til  D  If  C  V  ^  20  1b.  Toms  *15;  12-14-lb.  hens  *10. 
Bionze  I  UIIIXL  I  w  Copper  bronze,  white  edges. 
Order  before  Nov.  18,  MRS.  DEO.  (S.  KOYCE,  D.paj.ter,  .N.Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  SUS^*7bi?dt 

Priced  moderately.  Dto.  K.  B HANDS,  Stroudibujg,  Pa. 


WIIITK  WYANDOTTES — Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Earlv  May 
hatch.  Pure  Barron  strain.  Splendid  mdhiduals, 
$3.50  Each.  Ultra  Poultry  Farm.  Apalachin.  N  Y. 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Bre  ds  chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
j  ^  Fee.  //.  A .  SOUDER*  Box  29,  SellersviUe.  Pa. 


For  Sale-Large  2  and  3-Yr.-0ld  Toulouse  Geese 

Fine  breeders.  $25  per  trio.  The  MicPherson  Firm.  Millingien,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-p  u,ee  Silver  Campine  Cockerels  Marding 

Stock.  $5  each.  TUB  Maci’IIEKSO.N  FARM.  MillinffUa,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed.  The  kind  that  Pavs  to 
breed.  HENS,  COCKS,  COCKEKELS  $3.50  up 
R^\V.  STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


F.I.  BRITON  F.\RM,  R.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y: 


Martin  s  White  Wyandottes 

orels,  $5  each.  Eggs.  MT.  ROTlL  FARM,  inherit,  Virginia 
»*fi«uwuinmiiiiiiiunnininiiimiuuumnnmiiiiiiuiumiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit.|tatnot.anrmnnv 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  j 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

E.  G.  Lewis  of  St.  Louis  fame  is  again 
a  martyr,  llis  California  schemes  arc 
working  out  the  usual  loss  to  his  vic¬ 
tims.  and  they  have  now  looked  up  his 
record  in  St.  Louis  and  find  court  records 
of  millions  of  losses  to  his  confiding  vic¬ 
tims.  Lewis  claimed  he  was  persecuted 
by  the  United  States  Post  Office  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  because  we  showed 
up  his  fake  schemes  and  the  Post  Office 
issued  fraud  orders  against  him  and  put 
a  stop  to  his  schemes  to  get.  possession 
of  other  people’s  money.  He  found  new 
fields  in  California  and  now  he  is  again 
a  martyr  because  California  papers  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  the  truth  about  him  and  his 
schemes  and  his  records. 

The  enclosed  clipping  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Hart  Oil  Corporation,  New  York, 
from  the  New  York  Qlohc.  As  I  consider 
24  per  cent  a  good  rate  of  interest,  would 
you  advise  me  t<>  take  a  chance?  R.  s.  F. 

New  York. 

The  Hart  <  >il  Corporation  is  a  compar¬ 
atively  new  enterprise,  being  organized 
under  Texas  laws  with  an  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $4,000,000,  in  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $1.  consisting  of  $1,900,000  Class 
“A”  stock  and  $2,100,000  Class  “B” 
stock,  all  of  the  latter  being  outstanding, 
and  $500, 000  of  the  Class  “A"  stock.  The 
prospectus  of  the  company  contains  the 
usual  camouflage,  in  that  it  relates  the 
huge  profits  which  were  derived  by  the 
original  investors  in  the  now  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  oil  companies,  but  this  is  no 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  a  heavily 
capitalized  company  of  this  kind  can  do 
equally  well,  and  prospective  purchasers 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  these  statements.  Hart  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration  is  reported  to  own  leases  on 
9,000  acres  of  oil  land  in  the  Ranger  dis¬ 
trict  of  Texas,  but  is  not  operating  these 
properties,  which  are  leased  to  various 
operating  companies  on  a  royalty  basis. 
Li  addition  t<»  this  property  the  company 
is  said  to  own  11.000  acres  of  wildcat  oil 
land  upon  which  they  contemplate  drilling 
for  their  own  account.  No  financial  in¬ 
formation  is  made  public,  so  it  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  what  the  stock  represents  in  the 
way  of  earnings  and  assets,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  newer  oil  com¬ 
panies  will  he  able  to  become  permanently 
established.  The  business  in  itself  is  of 
hazardous  character,  and  one  which 
makes  necessary  a  large  working  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase 
production,  and  the  disbursement  of  lib¬ 
eral  dividends  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
career  does  not  appear  indicative  of  a 
conservative  financial  policy.  It  appears 
to  be  an  oil  speculation  of  doubtful  value, 
aud  country  people  should  not  allow  the 
prospects  of  big  dividends  to  lure  them 
to  put  their  money  into  risky  ventures. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
I'areuti  Motors  Corporation.  1750-1700 
Main  Street.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.?  They  are 
selling  a  large  amount  <>f  stock  through 
the  country,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
Something  about  them.  B.  E.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  eo'nfess  we  know  nothing  about  the 
above  named  concern.  We  are  pretty 
familiar  with  the  manufacturers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  but  we  never  heard  of  a  car 
made  by  this  company.  The  conditions 
in  the  trade  at  the  present  time  are  not 
favorable  to  any  new  concern  bidding  for 
public  favor.  There  is  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  speculation  in  the  stock  of 
well-established  dividend-paying  automo¬ 
bile  stocks  which  can  be  bought  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  as  compared  with  six  months 
ago.  Investments  in  any  new  company  at 
this  time  would  he  an  unusual  hazard. 

1  am  enclosing,  together  with  the 
original  orders,  a  bill  against  Arthur 
Lee,  Riverhead.  N.  Y.,  and  wonder  if  you 
can  do  anything  towards  collection.  He 
refuses  to  answer  letters  and  also  refused 
bank  draft.  L.  c.  H. 

Vermont. 

We  have,  had  complaints  against  Ar¬ 
thur  Lee,  ltiverhead,  Long  Island,  as  far 
back  as  1909.  We  were  able  to  make 
collection  in  the  beginning,  but  later  were 
only  able  to  get  the  payment  through  an 


attorney.  Now  collection  cannot  be  made 
even  iu  this  way.  and  the  report  is  that 
there  are  numerous  judgments  against 
lice,  which  cannot  he  collected,  and  suit 
is  not.  advisable.  It  will  be  wise  to  make 
a  note  of  his  name  and  send  no  goods  to 
him  unless  you  want  to  make  him  a 
present  of  them.  The  experience  of 
shippers  amounts  to  just  this. 

Inclosed  find  a  dollar  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  somewhat  remiss 
about  sending  my  renewal,  and  have 
missed  several  copies.  The  other  farm 
paper  for  which  an  agent  secured  a  dol¬ 
lar  after  assuring  us  that  it  was  a  more 
desirable  farm  paper  than  The  Rubai, 
New-Yorker  doesn’t  get  by  with  this 
family.  -  w.  R.  it. 

New  York. 

With  its  equipment,  and  capital  and 
organization  it  is  simply  impossible  un¬ 
der  present  economic  conditions  for  pa¬ 
llors  not  so  situated  to  make  a  paper  to 
compete  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  a  dollar 
a  year.  This  paper  has  no  financial 
schemes  to  promote.  It  is  not  ambitious 
to  roll  up  big  profits.  The  one  main 
purpose  is  to  make  a  paper  to  well  repre¬ 
sent  the  great  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  To  this  end  we  appreciate 
the  co-operation  of  friends  who  make  the 
work  possible  by  their  annual  renewals. 

Going  home  from  my  hank  work  one 
evening  years  ago  in  Portland.  Oregon, 
on  the  local  interurban.  I  was  poring 
over  a  farm  paper  when  a  man  sitting 
alongside  of  me  apologized  for  interrupt¬ 
ing  by  telling  me  if  I  was  interested  in 
farm  life  and  wanted  a  good  paper  to 
read  and  introduce  into  the  family  circle 
to  “go  and  get  a  copy  of  THE  Rural 
New-Yorker,  published  in  New  York 
City.  Send  2.“  cents  to  them  and  ask  for 
a  three  months’  trial  subscription.”  I 
thanked  him  and  said  I  would  do  so.  and 
I  did,  aud  have  felt  always  indebted  to 
him  for  calling  to  my  attention  some¬ 
thing  1  had  not  before  known.  I  asked 
this  man  :  “I  suppose  you  come  from  New 
York?"  “Oh.  no!  I  come  from  Mis¬ 
souri  !’’  lie  said.  There  you  arc.  How 
much  good  we  can  do  for,  each  other  if 
we  only  know  how  to  go  at  it  at  little 
cost.  O.  E.  C. 

Oregon. 

Another  man  who  recently  sent  si  ques¬ 
tion  to  farmers  in  the  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  received  replies  from 
a  considerable  percentage  of  them  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  their  fav¬ 
orite  farm  paper.  He  was  surprised, 
because  he  did  not  expect  that  it  went 
into  those  States  at  all.  This  friend,  how¬ 
ever,  has  struck  the  real  influence  iu  the 
success  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  has  come 
from  the  fact  that  one  reader  has  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  others,  and  often  the 
new  friend  has  been  even  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  than  the  old  one.  Without  this 
influence  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  paper  in 
recent  years  at  the  price. 

Could  you  inform  me  anything  about 
the  Maple  Leaf  Oil  Company  in  Canada? 
They  a  re  offering  great  things  to  people 
who  invest  their  money.  ,t.  v.  t>. 

New  York. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  Maple 
Leaf  Oil  Company  of  Canada.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  promise  great  things  to  in¬ 
vestors,  but  the  actual  results  of  such 
investment  are  usually  the  hiss  of  the 
money  so  invested. 

What  do  you  think  of  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland.  O..  and  New 
York  City,  as  a  safe  investment? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  k.  f. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  and  apparently 
all  the  inducement  this  concern  has  to 
offer  investors  is  the  money  that  other 
people  have  made  investing  in  other  steel 
concerns.  This  is  a  very  poor  basis  for 
investing  in  anything,  but  it  is  the  stock 
in  trade  of  promoters  in  every  line.  If 
you  will  take  our  advice  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition. 

I  am  enclosing  letter  received  from 
Charles  Abramson,  8  East  18th  street. 
New  York,  from  whom  1  have  received 
several  communications.  lie  is  solicit¬ 
ing  eggs,  and  represents  himself  as  a 
wholesale  dealer,  but  gives  no  reference 
Is  he  reliable?  MRS.  W.  W.  W. 

New  York. 

There  is  uo  party  by  this  name  in  the 
local  directories,  and  he  is  not  known 
to  any  of  the  authorities  consulted.  The 
name  recalls  the  record  of  Charles  Abra- 
hanison  or  Abramson,  who  operated  in 
many  States  aud  was  finally  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  the  Federal  prison.  We  ad¬ 
vise  against  dealings  with  unknown 
parties. 


Grinding  Feed  or  Meal 
Shelling  Corn 
Cleaning  Grain 
Sawing  Wood — 

*  I AHESE  fall  and  winter  jobs 
J-  are  waiting  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Kerosene  Engines  every- 

where.  And  the  feed  grinder,  stone  burr 
meal  and  flour  mill,  fanning  mill,  and  buzz 
saw  represent  only  a  few  of  the  many 
farm  tasks  handled  successfully  by  Inter¬ 
national  engines. 

Save  labor,  save  time,  save  money,  make  a 
profit  for  yourself  during  odd  days  by  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  meal  or  flour  for  your  neighbors — 
with  International  kerosene  power. 

Your  nearby  International  dealer 
sells  International  engines  — 

3,  6  and  10  h.  p.  Bear  this  in 
mind  the  next  time  you  are  in 
town. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA 

tUtfOMMKATCOl 


We  Will  Grant 
Loans  toFarmers 


IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  todaj^  for  particulars  ■ 


Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


f;  of  prize- winning  recipes 
\  forcuringand  smoking  meats  r.l 

‘  and  fish  at  home.  Book  also 
I  tella  how  to  save  half  on  moat 
hills  with  a  National  Giant  Portable 
Smoke  Houae.  Operated  In  or  outdoors.  ” 

Run.  on  sawdust.  cob.  and  little  bark  for  somodIb* 


SMokThousc 


Get 

FREE 

HOOK 


Smoke 
Your  Own 
-  Meats 


v  A  7  Years’  Success.  Bcwareoilmitatioaiand  Experiment!  \ 

y  Thousand*  of  National  Giants  In  uao  in  U.  8.  and  foreign coun- 
!  trios.  Positively  boat  way  to  smoko  bsma,  bacon,  etc.  After 
//  nraokinjr  mests  uss  for  stors  house.  Made  in  8  sixes.  Firs*  1 


proof.  Guaranteed.  FREE  BOOK  ffiVOS  recipea, 
full  deta..s.  Investigate! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
MFQ.  CO. 

I  358  McCluoSta 
Bloamington,  y 
NKaait 


low  prices. 


LATEST  OUT 

■‘Log  and  Tree  Saw, 

■\TOW  voa'can  Ret  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any' 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 60  cents  a  dny  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw¬ 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size.  ^ 

Send  for  Log  and  Treo  f  -  i 

Saw  Catalog.  —ft—  | 


Quick 
Change 
From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

y.  O.  R.  Kansas  City .  Vo. 
From  Pittsburgh, Va.,  addfOSO 

Don’t  buy  any  Lost  Saw.  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 

the  market.  Cutsmuch  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  testa  wo  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  523. 50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 


1895  Oakland  Ave. 
1895  Empire  Bldg.. 


Kansas  City. 
Pitsburgb. 


Mo. 

Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

i  nnisaua  State  Fair  and  National  .Ter- 
Cnttlc*  Show.  Shreveport.  La.,  Oeto- 
‘’S-N'eveinber  7. 

*  Filmland  Fruit  Show,  Hartford, 
November  o-l).  ^ 
land  Agricultural  Society,  annual 
Salisbury.  Md..  November  9-1.1. 
I'arm  and  Home  Week.  New 


soy 
bcr 
NTmv 
Conn.. 
Mary 

nieetii»J£ 

A  li  inn!  1 


School  of  Agricultural.  Alfred. 


annual  convention. 


York  State  hr  no 

y  November  10-1 

'  Viticnal  (1  range 
q‘toU.  Mass..  November  10-19. 

’  \merican  Loyal  Live  Stock  Show, 
('it y.  Mo..  November  lfi-20. 

National  Congress,  fortieth 


FARMER,  with  wit'-  to  Help,  on  general  purpose 
farm  having  small  modern  dairy,  purebred 
stock,  pigs,  poultry,  garden,  orchards,  horses, 
machinery,  motors,  ete. ;  property  within  bor¬ 
ough  limits,  up-to-date  town,  good  school, 
churches,  etc.;  nearest,  city,  Kaston,  Pa.,  20 
miles  distant;  liberal  wages  and  .1-room  house 
With  hath  and  electric  lights,  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges;  peryianent  home  for  honest,  industrious, 
practical  workers;  can  arrange  for  interview  in 
New  York  or  on  the  property.  Answer  fully 
wtiat  both  man  and  wife  can  do.  wages  expect¬ 
ed,  nationality,  experience,  references;  if  any 
children,  state  ages,  boys  or  girls,  addressing 
MANAGER.  Taylor  Karin.  High  Bridge,  N.  .T. 


KiUISM- 

Farmers 


nm 
comber 


•inntiid  .session,  Columbus.  (>.,  November 

1  Wisconsin  Potato  (Growers’  Association, 
n  Exposition,  Milwaukee  Auditori- 
1  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  November  .‘!0-Pe- 

jrutchess  County.  N.  Y..  Poultry  aud 
IVf  Stuck  Association,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
•November  17-20. 

North  Bergen  County.  N.  J.,  Poultry 
V.ssociation^Nhow.  Westwood,  N.  ,T.,  No- 

lnternntional  l.ive  St<>ek  Exposition. 
I’hicngo.  Ill..  November  27-December  4. 
Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  I'omo- 
Society.  Columbus,  <)..  December 


Exposition. 


logical 

1  •> 

Seventh  Annual  Farmer 
Toledo.  D  -  December  2-10. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty  lift ii  annual  convention,  Rlooiuing- 
Ill.,  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show.  R.  P. 
r,m‘iie.  Secretary.  St.  VI bans,  Yt.,  .Tatnt- 
,«•  FT.  1921.  ^  • 

'  National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Pol..  January  22-29. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  17-18 — AUegany-Steuben  County 
Breeders*  sale.  Holsteins.  Horuell.  N.Y. 

Nov.  20— -Poland  Chinas.  I>.  E.  Boley 
*  Sons,  Celiua,  O. 

Nov.  23-24  —  Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Dnveey.  manager.  - 

2 — Puroc-tlersttys.  X  Xlrnov  Lon#, 
Slatv  Ridge  Farm,  Palmyra.  Pa. 

lice.  23 — Holsteins.  Madison-t  lienan- 
-o  Holstein  Breeders’  consignment  sale, 
Earlville.  N.  Y. 


“Help!  Help!”  cried  an  Italian  la- 
borer  near  the  mud  flats  of  the  river 
“What’s  tlu>  matter  there V"  came  a  voice 
from  the  construction  shanty.  “Queek ! 
Bringa  da  shov !  Bringa  da  peek!  Gio- 
vaiuta  stuck  in  da  mud.  How  tar 
in?"  “Fp  to  his  knees.”  “Ob,  let.  hint 
walk  out.”  "No.  no!  He  no  canna  walk! 
Hr  wronga  end  up.” — The  New  Majority. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  5C  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  as  helper  In  small 
private  family  living  in  suburb  of  New  York 
City;  state  wages  and  references  in  first  letter 
ADVERTISER  7!I19,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Protestant  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking  and  ironing:  electric 
iron  and  electric  washing  machine  used ;  all 
modem  improvements;  two  aduiis  and  two  ch’l- 
•iren  in  family;  country  farm;  permanent  pnsi- 
tion :  wages.  $oo  to  competent  person ;  no  woman 
with  child  need  apply.  MRS.  NOEL  ARM 
STItONU,  R.  K.  D.  2,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  'married,  30 ;  experienced  in  all 
work  connected  with  modern  dairy;  A.  It. 
work,  butter-making;  college  training;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7918,  care.  Rnral  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


rWO  efficient  dry-hand  milkers  wanted  in  up-to- 
date  barn  making  milk  under  certified  condi¬ 
tions;  wages  $65  to  start,  with  a  guaranteed  in- 
rense  as  willingness  and  ability  is  proven. 
Address,  with  particulars,  DOBORIS  PARK, 
Clou  Cove,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  experienced  and  capable 
of  handling  a  young  orchard  in  bearing  of  over 
11.000  trees.  Apply,  with  full  particulars,  io 
CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER.  Claveniek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  cook  for  Elm  Hill  School;  a  good 
job.  For  particulars  write  DR.  ft.  P.  BROWN, 
Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED  Reliable  housekee|>cr  to  take  entiri 
cluirgo  of  farmhouse;  must  bo  a  good  cook:  no 
washing;  no  objection  to  one  child;  state  roft'r- 
''tii'es,  nationality  and  salary  required.  Address 
A.  0.  CHRISTENSEN,  Box  66,  Derby,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  modern  poultry  farm: 

excellent  conditions  and  good  location:  Stitt  per 
month  tn  start,  room  aud  board:  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Address  ADVERTISER 

‘Ml.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■ -  « 

WANTED — l'irst-elass.  experienced,  creamery 
man  and  butter-maker  for  private  creamery  of 
one  of  tln«  foremost  commercial  farms  in  New 
York  State;  products  must  appeal  to  the  most 
sensitive  trade;  single  man  preferred:  location. 
Niagara  River.  Apply  io  WHEATFIKI.D 
FARMS.  LaSalle,  N.  Y.  ' 

WANTED — single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
_iu  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary 
s.iit  jmt  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
•'inil  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  Sl’PERINTENDENT, 
hetchworth  Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"ANTED — Laundry  matron,  about  35.  for  insti¬ 
tution:  salary  $11  per  mouth  and  maintenance; 
if' married,  can  probably  place  husband :  tio  ehil- 
Iren.  st  IT.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

'•ii\vr»*iuM‘,  Mass. 

A  (loop  opportunity  for 
farmer  to  take  charge  of 
Letters  N.  A.  VAN  SON. 

Nfw  York  City. 


a  reliable  married 
an  up-to-date  farm. 
105  Hudson  Street. 


WANTED — To  do  good  plain  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work;  no  washing:  farm  residence.  E. 
CURRY,  Morristown,  N.  .T.  ’Phone  1097M. 


AUopt  December  15,  experienced  oreliardlst  for 
h'uii  and  general  farm.  Niagara  County;  pre¬ 
ferably  agricultural  school  graduate:  wages 
iitvwnling  to  experience  and  qualifications. 
Plus  percentage  net  profits;  give  full  particulars 
["  first  letter,  including  references.  R.  A.  MID 
Alt.  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Philadelphia.  1‘a. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman  for  Holstein 
purebred  cattle:  single  man  with  Cornell  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Call  or  address  L.  F.  CAS¬ 
TLE,  J/Otig  Valley.  N.  .T. 


SUMMER  HOTEL  and  farm  for  sale  in  popular 
resort  on  the  shore  of  a  lake;  house  accommo¬ 
dates  60  guests;  fully  furnished;  modern,  xvith 
running  water,  acetylene  gas  lights,  etc.:  farm 
consists  of  about  100  acres,  full  stocked  and 
equipped  with  machinery:  good  money-making 
business.  ADVERTISER  77P2.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHO  has  that  one  man  poultry  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  20  acres  or  more  to  let  on  profit  sharing 
basis:  three  to  five  years.  ADVERTISER  7916, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  owner  of  a  small  bee  and  poultry 
establishment  in  New  Jersey  desires  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  woman  or  girl  fond  of  country 
life  desiring  a  home;  will  share  profits  with  the 
right  party;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7901.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Delaware  farms,  43-92  acres: 

three  miles  to  R.  It.:  on  concrete  road;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  S.  N.  HAYWARD,  Rridge- 
ville,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 127  acres  of  well  watered 
land;  50  of  wood  and  pasture:  barn  and  other 
outbuildings;  30-room  boarding  house;  high 
lovely  location  and  mountain  views;  quick  sale. 
Owner.  WAT, TER  LOCKWOOD,  Box  98,  R.  R.  1. 
Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To 
small  place 
Road;  0  or  7 
in  good  shape 
a  good  town. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


rent,  with  option  of  buying,  a 
on  the  New  York-Albany  Post 
room  house  will  do,  but  must  be 
mil  contain  gas;  in  the  suburbs  of 
F.  F,.  BRANCH,  42  Lenox  Road. 


WANTED — A  real  farmer;  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  cows  and  horses:  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man:  $80.00  and  cottage 
per  month  to  start:  located  in  the  western  pmrt 
■of  New  Jersey;  onlv  workers  need  apply. 
DOTTDKRA.  80  Court  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  tenants  on  hay  and  grain 
farm  by  young  couple :  no  children;  good  hand 
with  team  and  good  habits;  willing  worker. 
ADVERTISER  7899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE —  Fruit  and  poultry  farm;  14  acres; 

near  good  market;  1,000  fruit  trees.  Ilk  acres 
grapes,  1  modern  henhouses,  brooder  house.  3 
large  incubators;  7-room  house:  sold  on  easy 
terms.  Apply  to  MRS.  D.  W.  BROWN,  R.  D. 
No.  1.  Dover,  D“l. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  to  work  on 
farm;  must  be  willing  and  steady  worker; 
please  state  wages  and  nationality  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 3  men  to  start  work  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  private  estate;  must,  bo  ahle  to  drive 
a  team  and  do  farm  work:  write  stating  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres  tillable 
Fla.,  2'i  miles  from  station. 
IDA.*’  Box  94,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


land  in  Ocala, 
Address  “FT.OR- 


WANTEB — Single  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm:  prefer  German  or  Hungarian. 
LOUIS  DOBSA.  New  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  herdsman  dairyman. 

Protestant,  for  a  private  estate:  cleanliness 
and  a  good  butter  maker  is  most  essential:  only 
a  first-class  man  considered:  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work;  no  cigarette  smoker  need  apply: 
must  furnish  copies  of  references  from  past  and 
present  employers;  will  pay  to  such  a  man  $100 
per  month,  with  room  and  board  to  start  xvith: 
the  applicant:  must  be  thoroughly  competent;  no 
other  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  7905,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  dairy  farmer  for  a  modern 
place;  good  house  and  usual  perquisites:  loca¬ 
tion  Northern  New  Jersey:  near  town:  SSO  a 
month;  position  open  fur  a  single  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7913.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-PAYING  farm  for  sale;  212  acres;  new 
buildings;  44  head  registered  Holsteins.  4 
horses,  all  fanning  tools  and  machinery,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  about  100  tons  hay.  1.000  bushels 
oats  itnd  buckwheat,  full  silo;  everything,  with 
house  furniture,  only  $21,000.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7910.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent,  farm  suitable  for  dairy  and 
poultry,  between  New  York  aud  Trenton,  50 
to  100  acres;  good  buildings:  cash  rent,  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying.  '  ADVERTISER  79X2,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 94-acre  early  truck  farm  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  Ideal  climate;  70  acres  clear; 
balance  In  timber;  soil  under  high  state  of  cuItU 
ration:  2V.  miles  from  town  on  State  road;  17 
miles  from  Philadelphia:  8-room  house,  good 
condition:  6-room  tenant  house;  large  barn  and 
sheds,  corncrib,  cow  stables,  poultry  house, 
sweet  potato  house,  holds  4,100  baskets:  hot¬ 
house  hotbed  sash,  young  peach  orchard,  apple 
orchard:  other  fruits:  soil  all  sowed  with  cover 
crop:  $10,000;  $6.00<)  cash.  WM.  M.  WHEAT- 
LEY  (owner),  Elmer,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  middle  age  man  who  understands  fartn- 
b«g;  wages  $50.00  month,  board  and  room. 
Address  A„  P.  O.  Box  200.  Madison  Square 
Branch  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  make  butter  for 
small  dairy;  wages  $71  per  month  and  board. 
Address  E,  C.  H.,  Box  194,  Monroe,  N.  1 . 

WANTED — Capable,  reliable  man  on  general 
farm:  $60  month,  board  and  room.  WILLIAM 
UNDERWOOD,  Mt.  Tom.  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Working  manager  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farm:  must  understand  live  stock,  gard¬ 
ening  and  everything  connected  xvith  a  farm; 
prefer  married  man  without  children:  splendid 
cottage  with  all  conveniences;  vegetables,  fuel 
and  milk  supplied;  must  have  best  references; 
write  or  apply  HENDERSON,  480  West  24  St., 
New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


'ANTED  -Quiet  couple,  around  November  1; 
rixitestanl :  general  farm  experience;  must  be 
itiuiliiir  xvith  pruning  and  spraying  fruit;  farm 
manager  not  wanted;  wife  to  keep  house  aud  get 
""‘"Is;  state  experience,  number  and  ages  of 
a  mil  y ,  ami  salary  expected;  a  good  home  for 
People  who  get  up  earlv  and  work;  no  room  for 
nilurs.  ADVERTISER  ‘  7862,  care  Rural  Now- 
I  nrker, 


POULTRYMAX — Experienced,  energet  ic,  trust¬ 
worthy,  progressive.  15  years’  practical  work, 
college  trained,  desires  change:  expert  in  all 
branches:'  ability  to  produce  results  proven  by 
unexcelled  reference;  American:  married;  no 
ehiMren.  ADVERTISER.  7909,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WELL  experienced  farmer.  40  years,  wife  aud 
two  children.  14  and  17  years,  desires  position, 
gentleman's  estate,  foreman  or  general  superin¬ 
tendent;  highest  references.  ADVERTISER 
7908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  commercial  or¬ 
chard;  experienced  in  cultivation  and  market¬ 
ing;  on  salary  and  commission  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7S16,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  HYMAN,  single,  open  for  change;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  xvith  Winter  producing: 
can  manage  plant  successfully.  AD\  ERTISER 
7884.  care  Rural.  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  on  mode  in 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  age  30;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married:  two  children,  one  of  school  age: 
life  experience  in  general  practical  farming: 
understand  the  operation  and  care  of  modern 
farm  machinery,  gas  engines,  tractors,  purebred 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle,  management  of 
men:  O.  K.  reference:  if  you  are  in  need  of  an 
honest,  reliable,  capable  manager  investigate,  as 
it  will  require  a  personal  interview  xvith  both 
owner  and  property.  ADVERTISER  7900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


120  ACRES  fertile,  tillable;  18  acres  woods; 

large,  barns:  excellent  house;  8  miles  from 
Albany,  on  State  road:  near  village  having  all 
conveniences;  price,  $5,200;  terms;  would  sell 
stock  and  equipment  reasonably.  N.  B.  GROSS, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 69 bj-acre  equipped  Delaware  farm; 

buildings  practically  new;  crops,  truck,  profit¬ 
able  wood  business:  young  /orchard :  good  loca¬ 
tion:  $6,000:  cash  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  7904. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DURING  these  days  of  inability  to  obtain  com¬ 
petent  help  it  behooves  many  farmers  to  pon- 
der  over  the  problem.  No  matter  what  you  are 
producing,  be  it  live  stock,  crops  or  fruits,  perhaps 
you  are  unable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  keep 
things  np  to  the  pitch  you  would  like  to.  or 
cannot  carry  out  ii  prolonged,  definite  program 
of  crop  rotation  or  breeding  because  of  uncer¬ 
tainties  in  the  labor  market.  Have  you  ever 
thought  that  it  might  be  to  yon  advantage  to 
have  a  working  partner?  The  writer,  a  young 
married  man,  invites  correspondence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  ADVERTISER  7914,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — I-ong  Island  farm  of  41  Vi  acres; 

seven-room  house;  large  barn,  with  cellar; 
well  water:  land  and  buildings  in  fine  condition; 
excellent  for  general  farming  of  trucking:  25 
miles  from  New  York  City  markets;  pickling 
factory  adjoining  property;  will  sell  all  or  one- 
half:  price,  terms  and  full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  F.  C.  ROSENTHAL.  Box  281,  Hunting- 
ton.  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


CONNECTICUT  farm  to. let  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7837.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 267  acres  farming  and  grazing  land; 

ideal  location;  buildings  first-class.  Z.  G. 
MORGAN.  Green  Springs,  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va. 


SUPERB  Washington  County  IN.  Y.)  home  and 
farm.  S6  acres,  with  dairy  stock  and  tools: 
$6,060.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

165  ACRES;  highly  suitable  for  stock  farming; 

1  mile  from  school,  high  school,  stores,  church 
and  macadam  highway;  good  house:  barn  90x36 
with  basement ;  20  acres  of  Alfalfa  seeding,  with 
20  acres  of  Timothy  and  other  grasses;  115  acres 
tillable:  balance  pasture,  with  springs  and  wood¬ 
land:  rolling  bind  with  gravel  loam  soil:  price 
$11,000;  cash  $5,000;  balance  ensv  terms:  pos¬ 
session  after  Nov.  1.  1920.  BENHAM  &  MC¬ 
CLURE.  Edgewater  Farms.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm,  near  Mt.  Holly. 

N.  J. ;  fine  apple  and  peach  orchard :  excellent 
brick  house;  new  barn  and  chicken  house;  an 
ideal  home.  GILLIS  M.  PARKER,  R.  D.  No.  2. 
Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  farm.  7'a  acres; 

trout  stream  through  farm;  six-room  house, 
pantry,  two  clothes  closets,  electric  lights: 
20x90  poultry  house,  10x16  granary,  14x24 
brooder  house;  all  buildings  built  and  painted 
after  1915:  water  in  house  and  granary:  price 
$3,500.  LEON  C.  HAPPICH.  North  Branch, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THREE  HUNDRED  ACRE  farm  near  Glens 
Falls.  N.  Y. ;  sixty  acres  woodland:  excellent 
water  supply;  large  homestead  with  modern 
conveniences:  tenant  house;  large  barns  and 
outbuildings;  for  particulars  write  JAMES  H. 
SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Yr. 

WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  with  good  build 
ing  and  location:  address  ADVERTISER  7917. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANT 

fully. 

Yorker. 


'-mall  farm,  near  New 
ADVERTISER  7830, 


York 
ea  re 


City: 

Rural 


write 

New- 


FOK  SALE — One  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in 
Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.:  fully  equipped  river 
farm:  100  head;  modern  equipment;  write  for 
particulars.  CHARLES  PETERS,  Castle  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


GREENE  CO.,  N.  Y.t  300-acre  stock  farm,  com¬ 
plete,  for  sale;  3.000  apple  trees.  1,500  peach, 
all  bearing:  2.500  barrels  apples  this  year;  for 
sale  cheap:  near  Cornwallvillc.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Address  DR.  EDWIN  BETTS,  482  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  hour  from  city  by 
auto.  Inquire  of  t).  G.  BRIAN.  Dykemaus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm  on  ear  Hue; 

all  conveniences:  house  and  buildings:  stock 
and  tools;  don’t  answer  unless  you  are  ready  to 
buy  at  a  bargain  price.  BOX  230,  II.  3,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Ten  bushels  of  oats  for  feeding: 

state  price  f.  o.  b.  ADVERTISER  7907,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  direet»from  producer,  Winesap,  Black  Twig 
apples.  So  per  bbL;  Beu  Davis,  $4.50:  gcx>d 
seconds,  $4:  houie-canned  tomatoes,  string  bean-, 
cherries,  raspberries,  pie  peaches,  f.  o.  b.  Trout- 
ville.  Va.  0.  A.  LAYMAN,  Troutville.  Va. 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — Good  Winter  varieties; 

Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Ben  Davis,  delivered 
anywhere  in  Greater  New  York  for  $1.50  pet- 
barrel;  apples  will  Ik-  ungraded  as  to  size  but 
only  jirst-elass  fruit,  sound  to  the  core,  will  1*0 
packed:  send  your  check  to  L.  M.  STORY. 
Greenville.  N.  V.:  your  choice  of  varieties:  ship¬ 
ments  in  txx-o  weeks. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. — 68  acres;  no  house:  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $3,000.  half  cash.  Write  II. 
I..  HENRY.  R.  4,  Shaw  Ave.,  Hempstead.  L.  L, 

N.  Y. 


10  ACRES,  house 
change.  KAYS. 


and  grist 
Wyoming, 


mill: 
N.  Y. 


sell  or  cx- 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position:  commercial 
plant  or  private  estate;  married;  42:  two 
children :  20  years’  experience  all  branches-  only 
first-class  proposition.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7898.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in 
Delaware:  12  acres  wheat.  6  acres  clover;  pas¬ 
ture;  abundance  of  fruit:  good  buildings:  option 
on  laying  poultry.  Address  ADVERTISER  7879. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ „ 

FOR  SALE — 165-acre  stock,  poultry,  grain,  hay 
and  pasture  farm:  fair  buildings;  oysters, 
crabs,  fish,  trapping  and  young  fine  timber;  price 
$4,600.  E.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion  Statiou,  Md. 


WORKING  MANAGER:  married;  34;  life  ex¬ 
perience:  thorough  knowledge  farm  crops, 

garden  truck,  fruit,  care  of  stock  aud  poultry; 
capable,  energetic  and  trustworthy;  first  class 
man.  ADVERTISER  7896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —Position,  assistant  dairyman  or  as¬ 
sistant  puultryman.  or  house-work  in  country 
or  small  village;  have  had  experience  and  can 
furnish  reference.  Address  MRS.  X..  Box  108, 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  now  employed  would  like  to 
make  change;  college  graduate;  married;  one 
child:  have  been  successful  with  dairy,  poultry 
aud  general  farming:  only  first-class  place  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  7906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER  desires  position  oil  a  high-class  dairy 
farm  or  estate;  married;  small  family;  Amer¬ 
ican:  middle  age:  college  trained;  life  experience 
A.  r.  work  and  breeding  high-class  dairy  cattle 
a  specialty.  Address  ADVERTISER  7915,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  40  miles  of  New  York,  on 
the  Hudson,  a  small  property  for  permanent 
home,  with  fruit,  garden,  etc;  replies  must  give 
full  information  and  lowest  eash  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7883.  ,-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  -110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton, 
X.  J.  ADVERTISER  7807.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultry  farm.  10  to  20  acres,  in  vil¬ 
lage  or  near  town;  good  house  or  bungalow; 
prefer  Northern  New  Jersey!  might  consider 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  section  of  Virginia.  R. 
11.  SAYERS.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  in  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  Bucks  County.  Pa.;  large  14-mom 
house,  finely  finished,  xvith  city  improvements; 
could  not  be  built  for  $20,000;  large  good  barn: 
two  tenement  houses:  lias  a  deep  dark  soil;  is 
mostly  level;  none  better  for  fruit  and  grain; 
running  stream;  timber:  near  Trenton  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  large  lawn,  set  to  shrubbery:  a  real 
country  home;  price  $100  an  acre,  with  crops 
included;  tenant  farmer  would  remain;  posses¬ 
sion  suon.  For  particulars  and  photos  address 
owner.  JOS.  D.  WILSON.  New  Hope,  Pa. 


apples:  apples:  apples:  f  t  Fail  aid 

Winter  apples  place  order  immediately  to  C. 
J.  YODER.  GrantsvlUe,  Md. 

WANTED — Cider  apples  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JolIN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill . 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill,  21-F-4. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY — Clever.  60 ■ -lb.  can,  $15; 

10-lb.  pail,  $2.75;  buckwheat.  60-lb.  can,  $12; 
10-lb.  pail.  $2.30.  f.  o.  b.  my  station:  mailed 
within  3d  zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $3.25;  buckwheat. 
$2.95;  special  prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Few  more  gallons  pure  reck  maple 
syrup.  $3  postpaid.  NOAH  POIRIER.  Ran¬ 
dolph.  Yt.  _ 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers. 

1  '.'.-bushel  boxes  or  barrels,  graded  to  suit,  in 
any  quantity;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.‘  G.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 

HYDRAULIC  cider  press;  nearly  new:  capacity 
30  barrels  daily;  complete  xvith  engine;  price 
$450.  JOSEPH  BARTKE,  Leeds,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Pure  manic  syrup,  $3.25  per  gall- 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD.  Rloomville.  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cyphers  140-egg  Incubator  and  N 
18  Standard  Colony  brooder;  each  used  one 
season:  the  outfit  for  $40.  R.  C.  STAHl.. 
Litchfield,  Me. 

FOR  SAT  E — Portable  Fairbanks  Morse  gasoline 
and  kerosene  engine.  15  h.  p. :  run  three 
months;  $800.00.  J.  H.  RKVE,  Lindenhurst. 
N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — One  Fairbanks-Morse  4  h.p.  gas 
engine,  in  first-class  condition:  one  l'.  S. 
cream  separator  and  one  312-egg  Successful  in¬ 
cubator,  both  in  good  condition;  cheap.  L.  W. 
HOWLAND.  Winchester,  0. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  i  ■  i —  4 

Foil  SALE—  Meat  market:  principal  street:  best 
location;  best  equipped:  modern  machinery, 
including  ice  machine;  three-story  brick,  fine 
condition;  market  and  two  7-room  fiats, 
equipped;  10  eating  places  withiu  a  block; 
$24,000;  $10,000  required.  OSCAR  ADDIS,  02* 
Broadway,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Britain. 


-Garden  tractor,  Midwest  or  New 
HOWARD  DULSE,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


VERY  choice  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal. 

cans  at  $2.71  per  gallon;  choice  new  Vermont 
maple  sugar  in  5  and  13-lb.  tins  at  35c  per 
pound:  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  V t. ;  remit  xvith  order. 
JAY  T.  SMITH.  Rupert.  Vt. 

HONEY — Choice  clover  extracted,  10  lbs.  $3.25 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS,  Belleville, 

N.  Y. 


For  instance— take  the  experience  of  Dayno 
J.  Pennock  of  Chaumont,  Jefferson  County , 
during  two  years  of  Pine  Tree  Milking 


ONE  GOOD  WAY  TO  JUDGE  a  milker  is  by  what 
its  users  say  of  it.  But  opinions  sometimes  change. 
Some  milking  machines  do  not  “Stay  Satisfac¬ 
tory.”  The  PINE  TREE  does!  Dayno  Pennock  is  only 
one  of  hundreds  whose  experience  proves  it. 


Penstock's 

First 

impression 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:—  Nov.  20,  1918 


“The  Pine  Tree  is  giving  me  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Several  hard  milking  cows  in 
my  herds  are  milking  perfectly.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  I  have  the  easiest  milker  to  operate 
and  keep  clean.  Milking  with  a  Pine  Tree 
is  a  pleasure  where  by  hand  it  was 
hard  work/’ 

(Signed)  Dayno  J.  Pennock 


TwoYfears 

Later 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: —  Oct.  15,  1920 

“After  two  years  my  Pipe  Tree  is  giving 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  I  was  about  the 
first  one  to  install  a  Pine  Tree  in  this  section. 
I  would  not  be  wichout  it  and  I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  it  for  any  milker  I  have  ever  seen." 

(Signed)  Dayno  J.  Pennock 


DAYNO  J.  PENNOCK 
Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Pennock  was  the  first  dairy¬ 
man  in  his  part  of  the  State  to 
install  a  Pine  Tree  Milker.  He 
milks  a  good  sized  herd  of  grade 
Holsteins  and  is  regarded  as  a 
progressive  dairyman  and  a 
“money  maker”  by  the  farmers 
of  Central  New  York.  Speaking 
from  sound  experience  with  the 
Pine  Tree  Milker,  his  words 
should  have  real  weight  with 
New  York  men  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  milking  machine. 


The  Pine  Tree  is  adding  daily  to  its  reputation  as  the 
milker  that  * 'Stays  Satisfactory”.  When  the  Pine  Tree 
was  new,  shrewd  dairyman  bought  it  because  they  could 
see  it  had  many  wonderful  features  never  before  built 
into  a  milker.  Today  your  own  judgment  is  backed  by 
the  actual  performance  of  the  Pine  Tree  in  the  barns 
of  scores  of  the  greatest  dairymen  in  America.  They 
have  found  it  “Stays  Satisfactory”. 

Get  the  facts  from  your  Pine  Tree  dealer.  Let  him  show 
you  local  installations.  Catch  the  enthusiasm  of  your 
neighboring  Pine  Tree  users.  Also  write  today  for  the 
“Book  of  Experience”  in  which  43  practical  dairymen  tell 

you  how  they  cut  expenses  and  increased  production. 

•  • 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  3078 

110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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This  picture  was  taken  in  a  Canadian  apple  orchard.  The  pickers  are 
lined  up  for  review.  Most  fruit  growers  have  been  in  desperate  need  of 
pickers  this  Fall,  and  all  sorts  of  recruits  have  been  pressed  into  service. 
Fortunately  the  dry  brilliant  Autumn  weather  has  enabled  pickers  to  work 
steadily  and  most  of  the  crop  will  be  handled.  Except  for  the  desperation 
of  low  prices  it  has  been  a  joy  to  work  in  the  apple  orchard  this  Fall. 


$120  with  Racks 
$125  with  Shelves 


Any  Grafonola  here  will  be 
delivered  in  time  for  Xmas 

Is  the  question  of  the  Christmas  Gift  still  unsettled  in 
your  home  ?  A  Columbia  Grafonola  is  undoubtedly  the 
answer.  It  means  more  fun  and  musical  merriment  all 
through  the  year  for  many  years  to  come  than  anything 
else  your  money  can  buy. 

Call  soon  on  the  Columbia  dealer  nearest  you.  He  will 
let  you  test  for  yourself  the  wonderful  convenience  of  the 
exclusive  Columbia  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop.  Nothing 
to  move  or  set  or  measure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola, 
and  it  plays  and  stops  itself. 

Turn  the  button  which  regulates  the  tone  leaves,  and 
hear  how  complete  and  accurate  is  the  control  they  give 
you  over  the  tone  volume.  Enjoy  the  unvarying  fidelity 
of  the  Grafonola’s  music.  The  straight  tone  arm  allows 
the  sound  waves  to  develop  fully  and  naturally. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


$165 
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Dairying,  Possibilities  on 


< 

WHILE  attending  tin*  Suffolk  County  potato 
tour  hold  by  the  County  Farm  Bureau  a 
group  of  up-State  potato  growers  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  the  larger  “table  stock”  growers  of 
the  Sunrise  County,  and  exchange  agricultural  wis¬ 
dom.  Now  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  no  real 
up-State  farmer  can  long  resist  the  inclination  to 
talk  about  cows,  and  accordingly  as  they  stood  in 
groups  on  the  Oriflin  House  steps  at  Rivcrhead  at 
the  close  of  the  first  day’s  trip,  the  question  came 
up.  Two  Cortland  Comity  men  were  talking  to 
farmers  from  the  “ Classed  Isle.” 

“Your  potatoes  are  the  best  ever,  your  corn  is 
’way  ahead  of  ours,  and  I  saw  some  good  mows  of 
hay  and  stacks  of  grain,  hut  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  cows?  I  saw  only  three  herds  in  the  day’s  run. 
and  two  of  them  were  mixed  blood.” 

“You  see.”  said  the  Long  Islander,  “we  specialize 
pretty  closely  in  a  few  crops,  and  1  guess  the  cow 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  level  part  of  the  Island." 
;  What  price  do  you  get  for  milk?”  asked  Cortland. 


not  interfere  so  much  with  potatoes?"  asked  the 
up-State  man. 

“There  are  two  reasons,”  said  the  Long  Islander, 
“the  time  of  our  season’s  work  and  our  local  mar¬ 
kets.  Wo  begin  plowing  for  potatoes  early  in  March, 
and  rush  to  got  them  planted  before  May  1.  which 
is  our  deadline  for  planting.  Then  comes  ridging, 
harrowing  and  corn  planting,  after  which  comes 
cultivation,  and  we  sprayed  14  times.  Digging  lasts 
until  into  November,  and  by  the  time  the  crop  is 
stored  or  marketed  we  have  our  fertilizer  to  store 
and  our  new  seed  to  unload,  leaving  a  short  two 
months  of  Winter  instead  of  five  or  six,  as  some  of 
you  have.  Our  best  market  is  during  the  Summer, 
when  all  of  the  shore  towns  fill  up  with  Summer 
visitors.  T  guess  most  of  us  work  so  hard  getting 
the  potato  crop  planted,  cultivated,  sprayed  and 
harvested  that  wo  lack  the  interest  to  do  much  with 
cows.  Our  land  is  worth  $300  an  acre,  and  help 
costs  us  $101)  a  month  for  regular  help,  or  $5  for 
transient  labor  to  hoe.  They  all  want,  short  days 


Long,  Island 

and  we  might  make  more  to  let  the  cows  go-  and 
specialize  more  closely  in  potatoes.  We  don’t  raise 
as  many  potatoes  ns  many  of  our  neighbors,  but 
raise  some  Luce's  Favorite  for  seed  to  sell  you  to 
fill  your  silo.  By  using  more  manure  and  crop 
rotations  we  keep  up'  our  humus  supply  and  cut 
down  our  expenses.” 

Mr.  Morgan  Topping  of  the  Bridgehampton  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  then  introduced  as  a  potato  specialist. 
He  said: 

“I  would  like  to  keep  more  cows  for  the  manure, 
hut  cannot  afford  the  time  to  milk  them  in  Summer. 
The  hoys  and  I  raise  100  acres  of  potatoes,  and  if 
we  kept  a  lot  of  cows  it  might  delay  us  in  planting, 
or  get  in  the  way  of  spraying  when  it  is  a  struggle 
to  keep  ahead  of  blight.  1  raise  2 5  or  30  acres  of 
corn,  some  good  wheat  and  hay,  which  I  would  like 
to  food  into  manure  in  the  Winter  it’  T  could  get  rid 
of  the  animals  in  the  Summer.  If  we  could  get 
them,  we  would  like  to  feed  steers  in  the  Winter  and 
pasture  them  on  Mon  tank  Point  in  Summer.  The 


Guernsey  Bull  Bijon'x  Priiio  of  Oukhiirxl.  Oieucd  by  "The  Orchard*,"  hit  eh  field  I'd.,  Coin).  Fig .  '55H 


“Why.  those  who  have  any  t < >  sell  get  about  15 
cents  a  quart." 

"Yes,”  said  Cortland,  "you  have  your  ideas  of 
profit  so  high  that  you  will  not  take  15  cents,  when 
we  can  break  even  or  better  at  seven  or  eight.” 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  other  up-State  man, 
"that  you  ought  to  make  milk  as  cheap  as  we  do. 
Ion  raise  better  corn  than  wo  do.  two  months  longer 
growing  season,  mild  Winters  and  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall.  Oats  thrive  here,  and  you  can  raise  grass  if 
you  try.  You  have  the  best  of  markets  and  an  ideal 
dairy  climate." 

"The  way  you  put  it.”  said  the  Long  Islander,  "it 
does  look  ns  if  we  were  passing  up  a  long  chance, 
hut  we  used  to  keep  more  cows,  and  in  the  SO’s  Long 
Idand  was  a  big  factor  in  the  milk  and  Imttor  mar- 
lie;  of  New  York  City,  while  now  the  milk  trains 
i airy  the  milk  out  into  the  island  from  the  city.  1 
v‘|,|  nso  the  real  reason  for  our  going  out  of  cows 
L  not  that  they  paid  less,  but  that  potatoes  paid 
1,1,1  An  hour  id’  work  spent  on  potatoes  pays 
11 1  >‘e  than  the  same  time  spent  on  cows,” 

Why  not  make  Winter  milk,  so  that  the  work  will 


and  work  on  “daylight  saving”  time,  which  doesn’t 
help  any  at  milking  time.  Most  of  your  up-State 
farms  have  good  hill  pastures,  which  give  plenty  of 
grass,  but  are  hard  to  plow.  These  feed  your  cows 
from  May  to  October,  while  we  have  to  seed  down 
potato  fields  which  will  rent  for  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 
Then,  too,  if  we  seed  down  a  field  we  must  use  lime 
to  get  clover.  You  think  of  clover  as  a  blessing,  but 
we  have  learned  that  where  clover  grows  well  pota¬ 
toes  are  likely  to  be  scabby.  So  to  turn  it  around, 
we  avoid  lime  for  fear  of  potato  scab.  This  keeps 
clover  out  and  the  grass  thin,  which  in  time  makes 
poor  pasture  and  high-priced  hay.” 

“Here  is  a  man  who  keeps  cows:  ask  him.”  said 
the  Long  Islander,  as  he  introduced  Mr.  Dhuon  of 
Southampton. 

“Yes,  we  keep  cows.  We  think  it  helps  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  that  we  can  raise 
enough  potatoes  to  make  some  money  to  pay  for 
keeping  the  cows.  By  retailing  milk  in  Southampton 
wo  get  ItH)  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.” 

"Does  it  pay?” 

“Well,  not  especially.  Our  potatoes  pay  better, 


Point  Avill  carry  2,000  head,  but  is  hardly  used  at 
all,  only  a  small  portion  being  fenced.  As  it  is.  we 
are  not  sure  that  if  we  get  the  cattle  and  feed  them 
we  could  soil  them  again  to  auy  advantage,  so  I 
milk  two  or  three  cows  in  the  Winter  and  feed  the 
same  number  of  young  stock.  In  Summer  rite  young 
stock  pasture  on  the  Point,  and  1  rent  all  but  one 
cow  to  an  Easthampton  milkman." 

“How  do  you  maintain  humus?" 

"I  buy  no  manure,  but  use  an  extra  5oo  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  give  the  cover  crop  a  big  push.  With 
a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre 
even  potato  and  corn  roots  make  a  lot  <>t’  humus,  and 
the  green  vve  does  the  rest."  u.  t-\  button. 


Insurance  of  Farm  Crops 

A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  have  been  interested 
it>  reports  of  insurance  for  the  potato  crop. 
Several  of  them  want  to  know  if  they  can  insure 
their  next  year’s  crop  at  once.  We  have  obtained  a 
statement  from  the  insurance  company  which  did 
most  of  this  work  last  year.  They  *-ell  us  that  most 
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Burning  the  Headlands  to  Clear  Out  Japanese 
Beetles.  Fig.  557 

of  their  insurance  was  written  in  the  South.  The 
rates  have  varied  all  the  way  from  3  per  cent  to  12 
per  cent,  depending  on  the  risk  involved.  That  risk 
would  be  determined  by  the  locality,  the  liability  to 
frost  or  disease  and  the  general  character  of  the 
potato  grower.  In  the  district  of  Northern  New 
Jersey,  or  near  New  York  City,  an  allowance  of  .$200 
per  acre  was  permitted.  In  some  of  the  farm  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Maine  $250  per  acre  was  given.  This  in¬ 
surance  guarantees  a  certain  income  from  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  and  under  the  conditions  the  grower 
contracts  to  perform  his  work  in  a  certain  way.  He 
must  use  high-class  seed,  and  use  a  certain  amount 
of  high-grade  fertilizer.  The  soil  must  be  in  a  first- 
class  condition  and  cultivated  properly.  As  part  of 
his  contract,  the  grower  agrees  to  do  these  things, 
and  he  would  naturally  forfeit  his  interest  if -he  did 
not  live  up  to  the  contract. 

Last  Spring  the  insurance  was  figured  on  the  basis 
of  a  high  potato  price.  After  the  slump  this  Fall  it 
is  likely  that  the  insurance  companies  will  meet 
some  heavy  losses.  Last  Spring  many  of  the  growers 
felt  that  the  six  per  cent  premium  was  too  large. 
As  prices  have  turned  out  it  is  evident  that  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  did  not  make  any  money  at  such 
a  premium.  The  company  is  not  ready  now  to  in¬ 
sure  for  next  year.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
when  Spring  comes  they  will  be  prepared  to  insure 
the  crop  in  much  the  same  way.  They  may  make  a 
change  in  the  method  of  figuring  the  income  from 
an  acre.  In  some  speculative  crops  their  offer  would 
probably  be  to  insure  a  certain  yield  at  a  stated 
figure,  rather  than  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of 
income.  Naturally  it  will  be  impossible  to  figure 
out  the  risk  properly  until  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  prices  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  implements  can  be 
worked  out. 

It  is  evident  that  this  plan  of  insuring  crops  is  to 
develop.  This  insurance  acts  both  as  a  protection 
and  credit.  If  the  farmer  can  insure  his  crop  with 
a  reliable  company  he  is  reasonably  sure  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  income  from  that  crop,  and  with  such  insurance 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  fair  credit  from 
a  bank  or  money-lender  than  he  otherwise  would 
be  Sometimes  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  figured 
out  with  great  care,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  proposi¬ 
tion  for  both  sides.  We  have  asked  the  insurance 
company  if  they  would  be  willing  to  grant  insurance 
on  an  outfit  of  fruit  trees.  Can  we  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  insure  against  misfits  from  the  nursery? 
This  matter  has  been  up  several  times  in  the  past, 
but  formerly  insurance  companies  were  not  disposed 
to  take  hold  of  it.  Now  that  the  potato  crop  is 
being  insured,  they  feel  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  out  some  protection  for  the  fruit  grower.  It 
would  mean  considerable  risk  and  a 
long-time  investment,  as  it  might  be 
some  years  before  the  trees  could  come 
in  bearing  to  prove  whether  they  were 
true  or  not.  We  think  it  likely  that  in 
the  future  farm  insurance  of  this  sort 
will  be  worked  out.  In  such  a  case 
the  character  of  the  nurseryman  would 
have  to  be  considered,  and  some  form 
of  guarantee  on  his  part  would  be  de¬ 
manded.  This  side  of  the  business,  how¬ 
ever,  is  developing,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  in  the  future  the  farmer 
should  not  be  able  to  insure  his  grow¬ 
ing  crop  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
merchant  can  insure  his  stock  of  goods. 


Dangerous  Japanese  Beetle 

Part  IT. 

ALL  during  the  past  year  no  field- 
grown  nursery  stock  with  soil 
around  the  roots  has  been  allowed  out 
of  the  district,  for  fear  that  grubs  might 


thus  be  carried  out.  This  has  worked  great  hard¬ 
ships'  on  many  large  nurseries  in  the  district,  but 
was  entirely  unavoidable.  The  danger  of  spread  lay 
in  the  likelihood  of  carrying  out  beetles  in  green 
corn,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  or  fruits  where 
they  might  hide.  Posters  were  displayed  along 
roads  to  warn  motorists  against  carrying  away  any 
beetles  which  might  fly  into  their  machines.  School 
children  collected  the  beetles,  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  SO  cents  a  quart.  Each  dead  beetle  means 
50  less  next  year,  so  this  method  is  effective  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  spread.  During  this  Summer  over 
1,500,000  beetles  were  hand  collected  by  children. 
Most  important  of  all  was  a  barrier  one  mile  wide 
around  the  infested  area  of  25  square  miles.  In  the 
outside  one-half  mile  of  this  barrier  all  vegetation 
was  kept  sprayed  with  a  poison  which  repels  the 
beetles.  The  half-mile  inside  of  this  sprayed  area 
was  cleared  as  far  as  possible  of  all  vegetation  by 
means  of  oil  flame  throwers  and  hand  clearing.  This 
cleared  area  was  under  constant  patrol  by  students, 
who  hand  collected  any  beetles  discovered.  Scouts 
scoured  the  country  outside  of  the  barrier  to  see  if 
any  beetles  crossed  the  frontier,  and  destroyed  them 
if  any  were  found.  Attempts  were  continued  to  find 
a  successful  poison.  Vegetation  and  feeding  places 
within  the  infested  area  were  kept  sprayed  with 
these  poisonous  compounds.  Various  methods  of 
trapping  were  tried.  Last  year  light  traps  at  night, 
such  as  are  used  to  catch  moths,  were  tried,  but 
without  success. 

PARASITES  NEEDED.— All  this  warfare  was. 
defensive  in  purpose.  A  Government,  entomologist 
was  already  in  Japan  searching  for  the  enemy.  It 
must  be  there,  because  in  Japan  this  beetle  is  quite 
well  controlled,  and  does  not  spread  rapidly.  This 
can  only  be  the  result  of  a  natural  parasite.  This 
enemy  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  digger-wasps, 
which  are  known  to  be  a  parasite  of  the  white  grub. 
His  method  of  attack,  although  effective,  is  anything 
but  sportsmanlike.  The  digger-wasp  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  house-fly,  but  with  the  shape  and 
stinging  abilities  of  a  wasp.  He  digs  into  the  ground 
until  he  locates  a  white  grub,  lie  then  stings  this 
grub  and  paralyzes  it  without  killing  it.  Killing 
would  spoil  his*  plan.  The  grub  being  paralyzed,  the 
wasp  deposits  an  egg  on  it.  When  this  egg  hatches 
into  a  tiny  worm  it  finds  a  nice,  fresh  white  grub, 
unable  to  protect  itself,  and  ready  to  be  consumed. 
This  paralyzed  grub  constitutes  the  food  of  the 
smaller  worm,  the  digger-wasp,  until  the  latter 
matures  and  emerges  to  repeat  the  performance  on 
another  white  grub.  As  soon  as  this  digger-wasp 
is  located  in  Japan  it  will  be  sent  to  this  country 
and  propagated  in  large  numbers,  and  then  released 
in  the  area  infested  by  the  Japanese  beetle. 

DAMAGE  NOTED. — So  far  the  damage  has  not 
been  very  serious,  as  the  beetle  has  fed  largely  on 
certain  weeds,  particularly  the  smartweed.  In  feel¬ 
ing,  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  skeletonized 
so  that  they  turn  brown  and  fall  off.  On  fruit  trees 
the  actual  damage  to  the  production  of  fruit  would 
not  be  apparent  until  the  leaves  are  destroyed  during 
successive  years.  The  beetle  is  unquestionably  a 
serious  menace  to  small  fruits,  orchards,  cereals  and 
forage  crops.  It  damages  corn  by  eating  the  silk, 
thus  preventing  proper  fertilization.  If  allowed  to 
go  uncontrolled  it  would  no  doubt  spread  over  the 
entire  Eastern  section  of  the  United  States  and  in 
time  cause  injury  which  could  not  be  estimated. 

MORE  WORK  NEEDED.— Now  that  this  beetle 
has  escaped  from  the  barrier  its  method  of  control 
will  be  much  more  difiicult.  To  prevent  its  spread 


Japanese  Beetle  Damage  on  Apple.  Fig.  559 
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from  the  newly-infested  areas  the  quarantine  will 
have  to  be  extended,  which  involves  great  difficulties 
in  an  area  as  densely  populated  as  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  portions  of  which  are  within  the  infested 
area.  The  next  steps  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  have  not  been  definitely  de¬ 
cided  upon,  but  increased  efforts  will  be  made  to 
find  the  natural  parasite  of  this  pest.  Plans  for 
continuing  the  war  against  this  beetle  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  this  coming  Winter.  There  is  grave  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  serious  spread,  and  farmers  throughout  the 
Atlantic  coast  should  keep  on  the  lookout  for  the 
grubs  of  the  beetle,  which  may  be  carried  in  earth 
on  nursery  stock.  Some  of  the  largest  nurseries  in 
America  are  within  the  newly-infested  area,  and 
many  of  these  have  not  been  placed  under  strict 
quarantine  at  present.  max  watsow 


Crop  from  Otic  Seed  of  Hubbard  Squash  ;  245  Bounds.  Fig. 


The  Value  of  a  Single  Seed 

Iain  sending  with  this  photo  of  10  Hubbarl 
squashes  (Fig.  558)  grown  from  one  see d — 115 
pounds.  By  its  side  was  another  vine  carrying  11. 
weighing  132  pounds,  a  total  of  277  from  two  seeds. 
To  my  mind  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  every  grower. 
Somehow  as  years  pass,  and  I  seek  to  compass  the 
possibilities  of  nature,  there  grows  within  me  the 
certainty  that  we  fail  to  realize  the  potentiality  of 
the  soil,  and  what  it  is  waiting  to  do  for  us,  if  we 
will  but  give  it  a  chance.  The  man  who  has  deter¬ 
mined  intelligently,  by  actual  experience,  to  what 
his  soil  is  best  adapted  and  what  it  needs  is  well 
along  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  but  he  who  is  alive 
to  the  value  of  a  single  seed  and  gives  it  the  chance 
to  spread  and  grow,  has  made  greater  progress. 
More  and  more  is  this  lesson  forced  as  I  realize  how 

U 

wasteful  we  are  in  seeding,  and  how  grasping  in  the 
attempt  to  force  multiplied  growth  on  a  given  area. 
When  we  get  filled  with  the  thought  of  what  a  single 
seed  can  accomplish,  and  then  give  it  the  best  chance 
possible,  we  shall  approach  maximum  yield.  What 
that  is  no  man  has  yet  determined.  Infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  lie  hidden  in  every  foot  of  soil,  waiting  the 
coming  of  man  with  plow,  harrow,  cultivator  and 
seed  adapted  to  that  special  condition.  When  will 
we  learn  the  lesson  that  profit  comes  from  conform¬ 
ing  to  nature,  not  in  fighting  her? 

The  yield  of  145  pounds  of  squash  from  one  seed 
was  made  possible  by  just  giving  that  seed,  and  the 
plant,  a  free  chance  to  grow  and  a  fair  amount  of 
food  during  the  season.  No  feeding  of  the  plant 
during  growth  was  attempted,  as  that  always  affects 
quality  of  product.  This  yield  is  on  a  par  with  24 
pumpkins,  153  pounds,  from  one  seed, 
1)4  well-filled  pods  from  one  bean  vine, 
three  well-filled  ears  of  corn  on  one 
stalk,  24  potatoes,  17  large  enough  for 
market,  from  one  bit  of  seed,  and  a 
half  bushel  of  tomatoes  from  one  plant. 
If  these  yields  are  seemingly  abnormal 
I  am  satisfied  they  but  tell  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  nature  when  we  follow  its  lead¬ 
ings  and  conserve  growth.  If  ever  we 
approach  any  such  yields  on  a  large 
scale,  it  certainly  will  be  when  we  have 
learned  to  reduce  seed  and  place  a  just 
value  of  the  possibilities  of  each  and 
every  plant.  Years  have  proven  that 
three  stalks  of  corn,  every  three  feet, 
will  give  a  greater  yield  than  more, 
and  sometimes  there  comes  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  a  profit  in  further 
saving  of  seed.  I  found  a  man  in 
Massachusetts  who  gets  a  tremendous 
yield  from  his  peas,  beyond  anything 
I  have  ever  known  by  setting  his  beau- 
558  (Continued  on  page  1730) 
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Orcharding,  with  Blight  Resistant  Chestnut 


EFFORTS  for  IMPROVEMENT.— In  1(»  years 
blight  lias  swept  through  most  of  the  chestim* 
forests  of  the  Kastern  United  States  north  of  and 
including  Virginia,  it  has  left  a  trail  of  devastation 
in  its  wake.  During  the  last  20  years  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant.  Introduction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  lifts  brought  in  more  than  100 
different  lots  of  chestnuts.  These  have  been  widely 
distributed  and  tested  for  blight  resistance  and  for 
other  qualities.  For  the  last  12  or  14  years  Dr 
Walter  Van  Fleet  has  been^ngaged  in  breeding  ami 
selecting  chestnuts  in  the  hope  of 
securing  types  resistant  to  blight.  Dr. 

Van  Fleet's  work  has  been  a  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  Offices  of  Forest 
Pathology  and  Pomology. 

THE  CHINESE  VARIETY.— Of  the 
introduced  chestnuts,  the  Chinese  form 
known  botanically  as  Castanea  mollis- 
sima,  seems  to  be  the  most  promising 
as  a  blight-resistant,  nut-hearing  or¬ 
chard  tree.  The  late  Frank  Meyer 
collected  this  chestnut  a  number  of 
times  in  widely  separated  localities  in 
China.  Mr.  Meyer  discovered  that  the 
Might  fungus,  so  destructive,  here, 
occurred  in  China  on  wild  trees.  The 
mollissima  chestnut,  therefore,  comes 
to  us  with  a  long  ancestry  of  blight  - 
lighting  parents.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has 
secured  his  most  promising  blight-re¬ 
sistant  types  by  both  hybridizing  and 
straight  selections.  None  of  those 
types  or  selections  is  immune  to  hLiglit. 
hut  they  are  resistant  in  various  de¬ 
grees,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  tests  con¬ 
ducted  at  Hell  Station.  Maryland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  or  eight,  years.  We 
believe  there  is  a  field  for  these  ro- 
sistant  types  of  chestnuts  in  the 
EasternlUnitod  States  as  food-producing 
orchard  crops.  The  Mollissima  chestnut 
is  especially  to  be  commended  for  ils 
ability  to  resist  blight,  for  its  early 
fruiting  habits,  its  medium-sized,  sweet 
nuts,  closely  approaching  our  own 
native  chestnut,  and  its  adaptability  to 
orchard  culture.  Another  type  worthy 
of  consideration  is  a  selection  of  Dr. 

Van  Fleet’s,  made  from  the  da  pa  nose 
chestnut,  Castanea  creuata.  While 
this  chestnut  is  not  so  sweet  as  ('. 
niollissinia  or  our  own  native  form,  ii 
is  a  good  nut.  The  tree  is  a  clean 
grower,  precocious,  beginning  to  fruit  the  third  or 
fourth  year  after  planting,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
For  orchard  culture  most  of  those  new  types  might 
be  planted  12x12  feet,  tints  giving  them  abobt  .‘Mu 
trees  to  the  acre.  Such  trees  on  good  soil  should 
yield  after  six  or  seven  years  from  14  to  10  bushels 
pei  acre. 

TEST  ORCHARDS  NEEDED.— The  problem  now 
is  to  get  some  small  test  orchards  established  in  the 
blight-infected  areas.  These  orchards  will  serve  as 
outposts  to  test  the  practicability  of  producing  good 
nuts  despite  blight,  and  will  also  aid  as  nuclei  or 
centers  for  the  production  of  nuts  for  seed  purposes. 
With  this  object  in  mind,  ve  have  during  the  past 
three  years  been  collecting  and  planting  selected 
nuts  from  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  trees.  These  plantings 
have  given  us  a  limited  number  of  trees  which  w<* 


propose  to  use  in  establishing  a  few  collaborative 
test  orchard  plots  in  the  territory  where  blight 
exists. 

UFI’ORTUN ITIES  IN  THE  WEST.— There  would 
appear  to  be  good  opportunities  for  chestnut  orchard¬ 
ing  in  certain  parts  of  the  Middle  West  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Any  attempts,  however,  to  introduce 
seeds  or  plants  from  the  Eastern  United  States  or 
from  China  or  Japan  would  he  very  dangerous  on 
account  of  blight,  li  would  la:  desirable  to  produce 
outside- of  rhe  blight  area,  under  careful  pathological- 
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long,  hard  larva?  of  the  click  beetles.  Like  the  white 
grubs,  they  normally  live  in  sod  ground  and  feed  on 
roots,  and  generally  are  not  injurious  to  potatoes 
unless  the  ground  has  been  in  sod  a  year  or  two 
before.  From  three  to  five  years  are  required  for  a 
mature  beetle  to  grow. 

Since  both  grubs  and  wireworms  require  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seasons  to  mature,  a  rotation  of  crops  is  the 
best  method  to  prevent  their  increase,  and  the  ground 
that  has  been  in  sod  should  bo  followed  for  a  year  or 
two  with  buckwheat  or  other  small  grains  not  ser¬ 
iously  injured  by  them.  Potatoes 
should  lie  avoided  the  first  year.  In¬ 
fested  ground  should  lie  plowed  in  late 
Summer  or  early  Fall  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  in  Fall  and  early  Spring. 
Cutworms  are  also  most  abundant  in 
old  sod  land,  and  attract  most  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  injuries  to  crops  imme¬ 
diately  following  old  sod.  The  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  mentioned  for  wireworms 
and  grubs  is  of  assistance,  and  poi¬ 
soned  bait,  consisting  of  20  pounds 
bran,  'one  pound  Paris  green,  two 
quarts  molasses,  orange  or  lemon  peel, 
and  four  quarts  water,  spread  evenly 
over  the  ground,  will  destroy  all  cater¬ 
pillars  and  grubs  eating  the  same. 

It  is  not  common  practice  to  grow  a 
grain  crop  after  sod,  but  in  this  case  a 
fair  crop  might  lie  realized  after  Fall 
plowing.  Barley,  oats  and  wheat  must 
be  sown  so  early  in  the  Spring  that 
little  additional  nourishment  would  be 
available  for  the  grain  crop  from  the 
old  sod.  T  would  suggest  after  Fall 
plowing  a  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil 
until  July  1.  Then  sow  buckwheat, 
and  a  good  return  can  be  secured  in 
the  average  season.  P.y  sowing  late 
the  weed  seeds  would  germinate  and  be 
destroyed,  and  the  old  sod  would  begin 
to  decay  and  furnish  plant  food. 

t.  n.  t. 
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supervision,  young  trees  which  mighi  safely  In- 
planted  anywhere.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  found  in  Hi  - 
work  that  the  trees  for  orchard  culture  do  best  if 
left  entirely  alone  so  far  as  pruning  is  concerned 
Pruning  of  any  kind  by  the  production  of  wounds 
invites  the  blight  fungus,  so  it  is  best  to  allow  the 
young  trees  to  have  their  own  way  in  the  orchard. 
Some  of  these  points  are  made  plain  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations.  b.  t.  oaixoway. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


E  understand  that  tret*  agents 
are  planning  to  charge  at  least 
$1.50  each  (and  as  much  more  as  they 
can  get)  for  fruit  trees  this  season. 
Such  prices  are  too  high.  We  would 
not  buy  trees  at  any  such  figure.  It  is 
merely  encouragement  for  a  plan  of 
distribution  which  we  think  expensive  and  usually 
unreliable.  We  feel  sure  that  trees  of  equally  good 
quality  can  be  bought  by  mail  for  less  money.  At 
this  time  farmers  and  country  people  are  suffering 
from  an  over-production  of  middlemen.  Our  entire 
business  has  come  to  a  point  where  we  seem  to  be 
crowding  as  many  middlemen  as  possible  in  between 
buyer  and  seller,  just  for  rhe  pleasure  of  handing 
over  a  share  of  the  price  to  useless  go-betweens. 
One  of  the  great  reforms  we  must  work  out  is  along 
this  line  of  doing  it  ourselves.  The  tree  agent  with 
his  $1.50  tree  does  not  seem  to  have  much  place  in 
the  world’s  economy.  It  is  time  to  begin  cutting  out 
useless  service. 


Middleman  in  Tree  Business 
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t  Crops  For  Old  Sod  Land 

i  have  just  taken  charge  of  a  dairy  farm.  It  is  in  a 
valley,  perfectly  level,  with  no  stones;  sandy  loam  soil. 
The  owner  claims  it  is  a  good  farm,  but  due  to  various 
reasons  there  was  no  plowing  done  last  Spring.  I  want 
in  my  rotation  10  acres  of  grain.  Can  1  put  grain  on 
sod  laud  with  any  chance  of  a  reasonably  clean  piece? 
M  ould  you  advise  any  special  treatment  of  seed,  oats 
and  barley,  wheat  and  buckwheat?  The  sod  I  am  now* 
plowing  up  is  full  of  thick  white  grubs,  which  I  am  told 
gro’v  into  “June  hu°-s.” 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.  x.  c.  w. 

HE  white  grubs  are  the  large,  soft-hndied  larva1 
of  the  May  beetles  or  June  bugs.  They  feed  on 
tin  roots  of  numerous  plants,  and  sometimes  ear 
into  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  especially  in  newly- 
plowed  sod  ground  such  as  T.  C.  W.  is  plowing.  The 
eggs  are  usually  hr'd  in  sod  ground  (Timothy  pre¬ 
ferred)  in  June,  and  they  hatch  in  two  weeks.  The 
grubs*  feed  on  the  roots,  and  require  two  Summers 
in  become  full  grown.  They  pass  the  first  Winter 
deep  in  the  ground.  The  second-year  grubs  are 
larger  and  more  destructive  than  the  first,  so  that 
land  left  in  sod  one  year  is  apt  to  become  badly 
infested  the  second  year.  Sometimes  in  June  or 
July  of  the  second  year  the  grub  transforms  into 
an  adult  beetle,  though  it  does  not  emerge  from  the 
ground  until  the  following  Spring.  There  is  but 
one  brood  every  three  years,  but  all  stages  may  be 
found  in  the  ground  each  year.  Wireworms  are  the 
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TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  1 

Fertilizer  Booklets  Free 

What  fertilizers  are  you  going  to  buy  for  your  next 
year’s  crops  ?m  Do  you  know  about  the  top-dress¬ 
ing-  fertilizer,  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia ? 

We  have  had  prepared  a  number  of  fertilizer  book¬ 
lets  which  discuss  in  a  practical  way  the  use  and 
value  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  supplement  to 
the  mixed  fertilizers. 

These  booklets  contain  opinions  and  suggestions  of  practical  growers  who 
are  using  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  as  well  as  of  scientific  investigators  who 
have  tested  this  fertilizer  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  nitrogen. 

These  booklets  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  Desk  10,  The  Barrett 
Company,  Agricultural  Department. 


1.  “Important  Facts  About  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 

5.  “Intensive  Market  Gardening.” 

6.  “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by  Those 

Who  Know.” 

27.  “How  to  Increase  the  Yield '  of 
Timothy.” 

71.  “Fertilizer  Note  Book.” 


81. 

85. 

86. 
88. 
91. 
98. 


“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
— Directions  for  Use.” 

“Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard.” 
“More  Wheat.”  . 

“Successful  Potato  Growing.” 
“Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams.” 
“Fertilizers  for  the  Orchard.” 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  ojTAmmonia 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you  good 
service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arrndian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top  dressing 
purposes.  Ammonia  251/i%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  for  sale  by  the  larger  fertilizer  dealers  and 
their  agents.  Order  Arcadian  early. 

For  information  as  to  application ,  write  Desk  10 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


The 


Company 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Agricultural  Department,  New  York 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

Protect  your  Trees  from  Rabbits  and  Mice. 
We  offer  a  Protector  at  a  little  more  than  lc. 
each  which  affords  perfect  protection. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  trrown,  fr»»ra  Prof.  Huf?he*t’  original  stock.  Guar¬ 
anteed  genuine.  Price.  50c  per  ounce  or  $6  per  lb.  Post 
paid.  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Layer  Strawberry  Plants 

from,  inclinlimr  ihe  fall  bearing. 
J.  Kkifford  H  ai.l,  Route  2, 


40  varieties  to  select 
Ask  for  catalog. 

Rhodesdale,  Mo. 


LARGE  ASPARAGUS,  WITLOOF, 
CHICORY  AND  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

For  fall  and  winter  forcing  in  cellar  or  greenhouse. 
Easily  and  quickly  grown.  Catalogue  and  cultural  dii  ac¬ 
tions  free.  Hurry  L.  Squire*,  Rood  Gruuml,  Ai.  V. 

GRAPE  VINESM.tt 

Niagara,  Worden.  Sac.  each;  #11.75  per  12;  #s5  per  100. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

CuioeUUnvor  Unhulled  White,  $7  Bm Exp.  paid;  Hulled, 

oweeiulinei  *1«.  Sow  now.  A.  BLOOMINGDALE.Sditntciiily,  N  ». 

ForSale — The  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

1  had  some  to  grow  8-ft.  high  this  year.  I  have  2  lbs.  of 

Seed  at  $3  per  oz.  K.  II.  UAM.V,  Kelly,  UouUinnn 


RUSSET  RURAL 
SEED  POTATOES 

10  Years’  Hill  Selection 
One  Strain 

Smooth,  round,  uniform,  white 
with  russet  skin,  shallow  eyes, 
hand-sorted.  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 

Potatoes  put  up  in  sacks  con¬ 
taining  120  lbs.  net  and  held  in 
our  storage  until  you  want  them 

FAIRACRES  POTATO  FARM 

E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist 

KASOAG,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Pane  1753 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mill*  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Alt.,  Superba,  Red  Miiu 

SKKI1  CORN- YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

M1NCB  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high  grade 
fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our  old  and 
new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this  season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees  are 
all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your  protection. 
We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1920  Free  Catalogue 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  -  805  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Value  of  a  Single  Seed 

(Continued  from  page  1728) 

poles  three  feet  apart,  and  then  planting 
seven  peas  about  each  pole.  Go  where 
you  will  and  you  will  find  here  and  there 
a  man  who  is  getting  seemingly  abnormal 
yields  by  giving  each  seed  a  chance  to 
do  its  best.  Here,  1  feel  impressed,  is  a 
lesson  for  us  all,  one  which  will  lead 
towards  maximum  crops  and  highest 
quality,  as  well  as  increased  profit  per 
acre.  It  is  a  lesson  to  be  worked  out 
by  everyone  who  wants  larger  revenue 
from  his  acres.  In  it  there  arc  infinite 
possibilities  to  be  developed  only  by 
actual  experience.  We  must  ask  our 
fields  what  they  want  to  do,  and  what 
they  are  hungry  for,  and  then  go  to  it 
like  men  to  supply  the  needs  and  give 
every  seed  a  chance  to  do  its  best.  Here, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  lesson  for  1921. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitciiell. 


fhe  Waste  in  Burning  Leaves 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  in 
the  smaller  towns,  the  air  is  full  of 
smoke  from  burning  leaves.  This  year 
has  been  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the 
leaves  have  mostly  ripened*  fully  before 
a  frost.  Thay  are  falling  rapidly,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  people  are  raking 
them  up  in  piles  and  burning  them 
promptly.  Many  of  the  people  who  do 
this  have  gardens  or  even  small  farms, 
and  next  Spring  they  will  be  complaining 
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small,  is  a  very  good  fruit ;  as  I  have  said 
it  is  the  Seckel  of  the  self-fertilizing  fig$' 

Another  reader  asks  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Spokane  Beauty  apples 
that  sold  for  25  cenjis  each,  and  asks 
what  made  them  bring  such  a  price.  I 
simply  gave  the  newspaper  report  of  the 
sale.  The  man  who  sold  them  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland, 
I  know  no  more  .about  the  apple  than 
stated,  for  I  have  never  seen  one.  I 
suppose  that  it  is  size  and  beauty  that 
sold  them,  and  they  probably  went  to  one 
of  the  fancy  fruit  dealers,  who  has  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  pay  any  price  for  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit. 

Still  another  was  attracted  by  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  failure  of  wheat  produc¬ 
tion.  and  writes  that  he  has  a  field  now 
in  corn,  and  that  he  has  been  following 
wheat  after  corn.  He  wishes  to  sow  this 
field  in  peas  next  Spring  to  turn  under, 
and  wishes  some  information  about  this 
crop.  I  would  advise  this  reader  in  Bal¬ 
timore  County,  Maryland,  to  plow  and 
prepare  the  land  well  in  Spring  and  sow 
the  Whippoorwill  peas  with  a  wheat  drill 
set  to  sow  two  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre. 
This  will  put  them  in  at  a  uniform  depth, 
and  they  will  start  oft'  much  better  than 
sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Then 
turn  them  under  early  enough  to  give  time 
to  decay,  and  get  the  soil  well  settled 
before  seeding  time.  Then  with  a  strong 
growth  of  peas  turned  under  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  adding  an  ammoniated 


The  Annual  IJonfire 


because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good 
supply  of  manure.  For  such  people  to 
burn  leaves  as  they  are  now  doing  is  a 
great  piece  of  folly,  for  these  leaves  will 
certainly  take  the  place  of  manure  to  a 
large  extent,  if  properly  handled.  The 
leaves  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  if  they 
could  be  saved  and  spread  over  the  gar¬ 
den  they  would  not  only  add  plant  food, 
but  considerable  humus  as  well.  They 
can  also  hi*  used  as  litter  in  the  chicken 
house,  or  as  bedding  for  farm  animals 
where  only  one  or  two  of  them  are  kept. 
If  they  are  to  raked  up  at  all  it  would 
be  far  better  to  gather  them,  if  possible, 
and  store  them  in  a  shed,  or  have  them 
spread  at  once  over  the  garden,  or  if  it 
seems  necessary  to  burn  them  the  pile 
ought  to  he  made  on  the  garden  and 
burned  there,  so  as  to  leave  the  ashes 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is 
certainly  a  nuisance  and  a  waste  in  these 
times  to  burn  the  leaves,  as  many  people 
are  doing.  The  town  is  tilled  with  smoke, 
and  this  great  loss  of  plant  food  and 
organic  matter  ought  to  he  avoided. 

A.  H.  P. 


fertilizer.  Under  such  circumstances  in 
your  soil  you  will  need  only  400  pounds 
of  plain  dissolved  rock,  acid  phosphate 
of  the  10  per  cent  grade,  w.  F.  massey. 
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Capri  Fig 

Will  you  give  me  tin*  address  of  some 
nurseryman  from  whom  I  could  purchase 
plants  of  tin*  “Capri  fig”  or  sterile  fig 
plant?  T  want  to  set  them  among  some 
lig  bushes  to  help  the  maturing  of  the 
crop.  h.  c.  o. 

Martinsville,  Va. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  nurseryman 
in  the  United  States  east  of  Arizona  or 
California  who  has  the  Capri  fig.  Even 
if  you  could  get  it,  it  would  be  of  little 
use  without  the  wasp  that  lives  on  it, 
for  the  setting  of  tin*  fruit  of  the  Smyrna 
fig,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Capri 
fig  or  the  Rlastophaga  would  survive  the 
Winter  in  Henry  County,  Virginia.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  may  furnish  you 
plants  of  the  Capri  fig  from  t.he  experi¬ 
ment  grounds  at  Chico,  Cal.,  but  you  can 
grow  the  self-fertilizing  tigs  by  protecting 
them  in  Winter.  The  Celestial  tig,  though 
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Beasts  that  prowl 
in  the  Night 

More  than  once  in  your  life  you 
will  feel  the  vital  need  of  a 
revolver.  Your  safety — perhaps 
your  life — will  depend  upon  your 
means  of  protection  at  such 
moments. 

1VER  JOHNSON 

automatic  REVOLVERS 


Can’t  go  off  accidentally. 

Drop  it,  kick  it,  thump  it  or 
f*  Hammer  the  Hammer.” 

Just  one  way  to  fire  an  Iver  Johnson. 
The  trigger  must  be  pulled  all  the 
way  back.  Safe,  sure,  accurate. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Per¬ 
fect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 

Three  Booklets,  one  or  all  free  on  request 
**A”-Arm«;  ,,B”-Bicycles;"  C”  -Motorcycle. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  in  stock  the  particular 
model  ”ou  want,  send  us  his  name  and  address. 
We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  and  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Iver  Johnson  “ Superior *' 
Roadster  Bicycle,  $55. 
Other  models,  $37.50  to 
|  S65.  (No  extra  charge 
for  Coaster  Brake.) 


’wepj] 


Ship  Builders 
obtain  from 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


economy  of  cost  and  lasting  beautiful 
glossy  finish.  Made  of  tough,  elastic,  long- 
wearing  hog  bristles. 

Large  variety  of  kinds  —  adapted  for  all 
purposes.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Orer  110  Yaara  and  tha 
Largest  in  the  World 


HORSES 
Pull  This 
Easy  Spreader, 

- Light  draft— easy  pulling— easj  toWd 

(low  downy— -easy  to  unload.  Tlw  sellable,  practical 
Ketup-Climax  Spreader  pays  biggest  protlts  to  users. 
Spreads  evenly,  quickly,  all  barnyard  manure, ashes, 
lime,  or  other  tatilix-r.  Indestructible  enclosed 
drum  with  self-sharpening  teelh  shreds  with  wide 
strips.  Ask  for  “Saving  and  Application  of  Manure,” 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spread)  r. 

P,-i Write  for  attractive  propoaitioa 

N.J.KEMP  CO. 
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Everyone  this  Fall  expected  a  short 
yield  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  crop  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  yield  per  acre  is  the  largest  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  county.  The  market  price 
is  not  so  high  as  last  year,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  storage  houses  are  buying  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop.  I  saw  one  hill,  a 
single  plant,  which  had  14  large  potatoes, 
measuring  nearly  a  peck.  If  every  hill  in 
that  field  had  been  as  large,  the  yield 
would  have  been  over  1,000  bushels  an 
acre..  But  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  is  nearly  400  bushels  an  acre, 
and  there  are  crops  above  that.  One  field 
of  42  acres  made  nearly  17.000  bushels 
and  all  sold  for  $1  a  bushel.  The  markets 
at  different  stations  varied.  At  some  sta¬ 
tions  No.  1  potatoes  are  selling  at  50c 
a  %  basket,  while  at  other  points  the 
growers  are  getting  75c  for  No.  1  roots. 

Our  farmers  have  had  a  poor  season  for 
some  of  their  crops.  The  tomato  crop 
was  a  dead  loss  to  growers  and  cannere 
alike.  Cantaloupes  were  late,  and  ran 
into  the  South  Jersey  crop  and  slumped. 
The  strawberry  crop  was  a  great  success, 
and,  taken  altogether,  our  growers  are  in 
far  better  shape  than  the  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  farmers,  and  have  far  less  reason  for 
complaint,  since  with  the  yield  of  the 
sweet  potato  crop  so  good  they  cau  afford 
to  take  the  price,  that  is  very  much  lower 
than  that  of  last  year. 

Reports  say  that  the  growers  of  early 
Irish  potatoes  on  the  Eastern  shore  coun¬ 
ties  of  Virginia  are  planning  for  the  usual 
heavy  planting  this  Winter.  I  fear  that 
they  may  find  the  market  full  of  the  po- 
toes  grown  North  this  season,  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  and  the  old  potatoes  are 
rushed  on  the  Spring  market,  it  means 
lower  price  for  the  Southern  crop.  But 
the  very  complete  and  efficient  selling  or¬ 
ganization  in  those  counties  generally 
brings  their  growers  out  whole  in  the 
worst  seasons.  The  establishment  of  the 
auction  sales  here  has  been  a  great  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  is  educating  the  growers 
in  marketing.  As  one  man  sees  bis  neigh¬ 
bor’s  produce  selling  away  ahead  of  his 
own,  he  naturally  tries  to  find  the  reason, 
and  the  next  time  he  comes  to  the  auc¬ 
tion  block  he  will  be  in  shape  for  better 
price.  I  once  saw  a  string  of  wagons 
coming  up.  For  one  man’s  berries  there 
was  a  lively  competition.  Another  man 
drives  up.  “Bill,  you  cau  have  that  man’s 
berries,”  said  a  buyer  without  looking  at 
a  crate.  It  seemed  that  every  grower  had 
made  a  reputation,  either  good  or  bad. 
and  the  man  with  a  poor  reputation  for 
picking  his  berries  and  growing  poor  fruit 
found  it  followed  him  even  when  he  tried 
to  improve.  And  the  most  amazing  tiling 
about  it  is  that  the  men  whose  products 
sell  below  the  average  do  not  seem  to 
learn  why  their  neighbors  get  ahead  of 
them  at  the  auctions.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  when  we  consider  the  great 
number  of  misfits  in  all  lines  of  human 
business,  that  we  will  ever  see  all  growers 
of  farm  produce  in  the  first  class. 

The  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  showed  that  there  were  many 
farmers  losing  money  at  growing  cotton 
for  40  cents  a  pound  while  othere  were 
making  line  profits.  They  found  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  cotton  under 
present  conditions  was  21)  cents  a  pound. 
Hence,  with  cotton  now  at  20  cents  there 
is  no  wonder  that  there  is  general  loss. 

The  beautiful  October  weather  is  still 
with  us  (October  20),  and  not  the  slight¬ 
est  frost  yet.  The  great  sweet  potato 
crop  is  housed  or  sold,  the  late  Irish  pota¬ 
to  crop  has  ripened,  and  is  now  going  into 
heaps  for  the  Winter,  covered  with  straw 
and  earth.  Rain  is  badly  needed  for  the 
Fall  crops  of  lettuce  and  spinach,  etc.,  but 
such  a  maturing  season  has  not  often  oc¬ 
curred.  Even  the  Dahlias  have  ripened 
and  stopped  blooming,  and  are  drying  up 
in  the  prolonged  drought.  But  the  Fau¬ 
nas  bravely  try  to  keep  blooming.  One 
of  the  finest  Cannas,  the  largest  flowers 
of  any,  is  Fiery  Cross.  It  would  be  the 
finest  of  all  the  scarlets  but  for  one  fault, 
the  stalks  are  not  stout  enough  to  hold 
the  great  head  of  bloom  erect.  They  hang 
over,  and  that  spoils  the  effect. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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“Marie,”  said  the  dear  old  lady  to 
her  maid.  “I  see  that  postage  on  letters 
is  to  be  raised.  You  had  better  go 
around  to  the  post-office  and  get  $5  worth 
of  stamps  before  the  price  goes  up.” — - 
New  York  Globe. 


Snag-proof” 

kubhei-Fooiweai’ 


Here's  the  Way  To  Make 

Sure  You’re  Right! 

IF  you  want  to  see  a  man  real  downright 
happy  over  the  rubber  footwear  he  has 
bought,  just  ask  any  fellow  wearing  the 
green  Snag-Proof  label.  He’ll  sure  tell  you 
that  it  stands  for  the  best  rubber  boot,  shoe 
or  arctic  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life.  And 
he’ll  back  it  up  by  saying  he’s  been  buying 
Snag- Proofs  year  after  year — ever  since  he 
bought  his  first  pair. 

That’s  the  reason  Snag -Proofs  are  so 
popular  and  so  successful.  Every  man  who 
gets  Snag-Proof  footwear  gets  permanent 
satisfaction  in  warmth,  comfort  and  service. 
He  never  changes. 

You’ll  have  the  same  experience.  Look  up 
the  Snag -Proof  dealer  in  your  town.  Give 
him  a  chance  to  satisfy  you.  He’ll  take  a 
personal  interest  in  pleasing  you.  For  he 
has  built  his  entire  rubber  footwear  business 
on  pleasing  a  customer  so  well  the  first  time 
that  he’ll  come  back  year  after  year.  He 
wants  to  make  a  permanent  friend  of  you — 
and  he  will  if  you’ll  go  to  see  hirh.  Try  it. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambert  ville,  New  Jersey 

^RTVILLE 


Short 

Boot 


VACUUM 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
GREEN  LABEL 
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To  Bed,  Warm  and  Happy 


Warm  bedrooms  for  the  children!  All  the  rooms, 
floors  and  halls  warm  and  comfortable  all  winter  long! 

Today,  thousands  have  these  great  comforts  in  their 
homes  at  so  little  cost  that  many  write  us  saying 
they  wonder  why  they  didn’t  put  in  their  Inter¬ 
national  Onepipe  sooner.  The  Onepipe’s  triple 
inner  casing  keeps  their  cellars  cool. 

Scientific  construction  gives  it  great  fuel  econ¬ 
omy.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  experience  mak¬ 
ing  Boilers  and  Furnaces  under  the  trade  name 
International,  which  are  recognized  to  be  of 
the  highest  grade  in  design  and  workmanship,  as¬ 
sures  you  in  the  International  Onepipe  the  greatest 
volume  of  heat  from  the  least  fuel  of  any  kind. 

Send  for  catalog,  chart  and 
question  blank  and  get  free, 
unbiased  heating  advice  from 
our  experienced  engineers. 

InTERn/mon/iL  Heater 
Coop/iny 


kvil 


Makers  of  Boilers,  Furnaces  and 
Orjepioe  Heaters 
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WARM 

AIR 

ASCENDING 


MONROE  STREET 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


COLD 

AIR 

DESCENDING 


V  7  A 


TRIPLE  INNER 
CASING 

GALVANIZEO  IRON 
ASBESTOS  PARER 
CORRUGATED  TIN 


HUMIDIFIER 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls-  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HISS 

Osoravmo  With  special  features  all  their  own, 

Cntnlna  They  claim  your  kind  attention. 

it  «  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

tree  They  furnish  sure  protection, 

FIELD  FOECE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2  Elmirs.  Mew  York 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1753 


F  Anil  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen,  Stockmen, 
h  II  K  Nl  etc.  It  pays  'o  make  your  letters  look  businesslike. 
K  Mil  III  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 

IniBlneas,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain, Vt. 


agents  wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A ddress : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  act 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


f-MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

AN*  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarter,  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  ot  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


I 


j&t  the  hair  do  with  the  hic& 


Specialists  in  tanning  Horse,  Cow,. 
Calf  ot  any  kind  of  hide  with  hair  | 
or  fur  on  it.  We  make  robes, 
coats,  caps,  gloves,  muffs,  rugs, 
etc.,  to  your  order.  You  save  money  i 
and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  of  stylish  fur  garments.  Free- 
instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur 
garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
repaired  and  made  like  new. 

We  mount  large  and  •mall  game,  buck 
fiih.  Write  today. 


[ESTER.  PUR  DRESSING  CO, 
655  WEST  AVE. 
^ROCHESTER  TT .  V. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  lonp  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve 


A  Genuine  Farm  Woman  Talks 

After  spending  32  years  as  a  farm  wife 
and  mother,  and  filling  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  the  place  of  cook,  washerwoman, 
scrubber,  milkmaid,  poultry-keeper,  gar¬ 
den-tender,  baby-minder,  turkey-raiser, 
quilt-piecer,  patcher,  doctor,  nurse,  school- 
marm.  and  other  positions  too  numerous 
to  mention,  I  find  the  clouds  more  num¬ 
erous  than  sunshine.  The  tasks  of  the 
average  housewife  are  no  doubt  like  my 
own.  and  willingly  we  shoulder  the  wheel 
and  push  on,  but  where  does  it  lead  us 
or  our  children? 

When  my  firtft  baby,  a  girl.  w*>s  born, 
as  I  looked  at  her  big  owl-like  brown 
eyes,  I  dreamed  dreams  of  how  I  should 
educate  her  and  mold  her  life.  When 
she  was  two  a-  sister  came  along,  and 
every  two,  three  or  four  years  there  was 
an  addition,  until  they  numbered  seven. 
We  might  have  managed  to  give  two  or 
even  three  some  advantages,  but  the  in¬ 
come  was  ever  less  than  the  outgo,  and 
with  school  three  miles  distant  it’s  pre¬ 
cious  little  educational  advantage  they 
have  ever  had.  The  two  oldest  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  following  in  my  footsteps.  Praise 
God  the  next  four  are  hoys,  and  are  able 
to  find  a  bit  of  enjoyment,  in  life,  beyond 
that  of  working  like  a  galley  slave  16 
hours  a  day. 

We  were  renters  when  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  were  smaller,  and  they  had  better 
school  facilities  than  the  ones  now  at 
home.  We  purchased  a  poor,  run-down 
farm,  not  far  from  a  school  building. 
The  trustees  got  busy  and  tore  down 
four  school  buildings  and  built  a  con- 
solid^ed  school.  As  to  how  it  was 
worked  is  of  local  interest,  only,  but 
1  many  poor  children  were  left  without 
school  facilities.  At  the  present  we  are 
paying  65  cents  school  tax  and  no  school, 
and  never  a  year  but  what  from  three 
to  half  a  dozen  children  sicken  and  die 
from  the  long  walks  and  exposures  to  the 
biting  co’d.  Think  of  a  little  fellow  fac¬ 
ing  the  biting  winds  and  freezing  snow 
on  a  long  three-mile  walk,  after  four 
o’clock  on  a  Winter  day.  and  you  can 
imagine  why  Tennessee  had  such  a  high 
per  cent  of  illiterates. 

I  don’t  mind  the  work,  for  I  have 
worked  ever  since  I  was  large  enough  to 
drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  and  stand  on 
a  chair  to  wash  dishes,  or  reach  the 
churn  handle.  I’ve  never  known  any¬ 
thing  else  but  work,  hut  I  do  mind  paying 
for  something  T  don’t  receive.  You  say 
you  don’t  want  advice  or  guesswork. 
I’ve  only  this  to  say:  We  mothers  at 
last  are  given  the  privilege  of  the  ballot 
box.  If  head-work,  heart-work  and  team¬ 
work  can  accomplish  anything  I  want, 
first,  more  schools  and  better  ones :  sec¬ 
ond.  the  mavragenble  age  raised  to  21  for 
girls  and  25  for  boys,  and  should  like  to 
see  some  remedy  to  regulate  children  to 
incomes,  and  the%  ability  of  parents  to 
make  instead  of  marring  the  human  be¬ 
ings  intrusted  to  their  care. 

TENNESSEE  READER. 


Honey  and  Abandoned  Hillside 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  advice 
to  a  “New  England  Raek-to-the-lrmder.” 
I  happen  to  own  a  farm  in  a  hilly  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maine,  and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it  T  am  firmly 
convinced  that  fully  .two-thirds  of  the 
farrt]  area  is  not  adapted  to  farming. 
About  one-third  is  woodlot  and  another 
third  should  be.  I  think,  as  I  believe  it 
would  pay  a  bigger  dividend  to  reforest 
it  than  to  try  to  farm  it.  Even  as  pas¬ 
ture  it  doesn’t  amount  to  anytb'ng,  be¬ 
cause  the  stock  pastured  usually  eat 
their  heads  ofT  during  the  Winter  and 
let  their  Summer  hoard  bill  go  unpaid. 
So  T  believe  that,  everything  considered, 
the  only  practical  thing  to  do  with  thrae- 
ouarters  of  the  area  of  the  three  Northern 
New  England  States  is  to  let  them  go 
back  to  the  forest. 

Now  the  question  comes  :  “What  kinds 
of  timber  shall  we  reforest  with?"  To 
the  average  farmer  reforestation  does  not 
appeal  at  all  if  done  solely  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  producing  timber.  He  has  to  wait 
too  long  for  his  money  as  a  rule.  So 
that  brings  us  to  another  great  question  : 
“Could  we  not  find  forest  trees  to  raise 
which  would  produce  food?"  After  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  subject  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  might  possibly 
do  so.  The  maples  of  Northern  New 
England  have  not  only  produced  fine  tim¬ 
ber,  but  also  great  quantities  of  the 
finest  maple  sugar  and  syrup  in  the 
world.  Tint  of  course  it.  takes  a  long 
time  to  grow  a  tree  to  size  large  enough 
to  tap,  so-  the  idea  of  reforestation  with 
sugar  maples  would  probably  not  appeal 
to  the  average  farmer.  But  there  is  one 
tree  left,  however,  which  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  and  which  produces  sweets  of 
the  finest  kind,  and  begins  to  produce 
them  at  a  very  young  age.  I  mean  the 
basswood,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  sources  of  honey  in  the  North.  A.  I. 
Root,  the  great  authority  on  bees,  set 
out  several  thousand  basswoods  for  his 
bees,  and  believes  the  scheme  a  good  one. 
He  said  that  five  years  after  planting 
they  began  to  yield  blossoms,  lie  tells 
some  rather  fish-like  stories  about  the 
records  some  single  swarms  of  bees  made 
gathering  basswood  honey.  H<>  tel's  of 
•  me  swarm  that  gathered  in  <500  pounds 


of  it  in  about  30  days.  (See  his  “A  B  C 
of  Beekeeping”) .  The  basswood  is  a  very 
rapid  grower,  and  a  very  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  when  grown.  Why  would  it  not  bo 
feasible  to  reforest  with  basswood  and 
keep  bees?  If  the  rough  New  England 
hillsides  could  be  set  to  maples  and  bas- 
wood,  and  bees  kept  (as  those  little 
slaves  could  gather  honey  off  those  steep 
hillsides  a  good  deal  easier  than  man  or 
beast  could  gather  anything  else  off 
them),  then  those  rough  hillsides  might, 
become  «  great  source  of  supply  of  the 
finest  sweets  used  in  the  United  States 
As  they  are  to  day  they  are  not  much 
account  to  anybody.  Let  me  hear  your 
opinion  on  the  subject.  g.  f.  \v. 

Maine. 


A  Labor  Man  on  Prices 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
“Hired  Man’s  Wages  in  Farm  Products,” 
page  1633  I  would  like  to  see  a  com¬ 
parison  with  1908.  Wages  at  $40  per 
month,  $9  23  per  week.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right  it  would  be  something 
like  the  following : 


1920 

I  ton  hay,  $3  50  baling .  $21.50 

150-lh.  hog  at.  16c . . .  24.00 

Small  calf.  130  lbs.  at  17c .  2240 

II  bu.  wheat  at  $2.15 .  23.05 

225  qts.  milk  at  10c .  22.50 

93  doz.  corn  at  23c .  21  30 

350  eggs  at  6c .  2+00 

3  crates  strawberries  at  10.5c  qt.  21.00 

1908 

I  ton  hay,  8— $1.50  baling.  .$7.50+$1.73 

150-lb.  hog  at  5c .  7.50 -j-  173 

Small  calf .  8.00  1.23 

II  bu.  wheat  at  80c .  8.80+  .43 

225  qts.  milk  at  3%c .  8  87+  1.36 

93  doz.  corn  at  10c . .  9  30—  .07 

350  eggs  at  20c  doz .  5.76+  3.47 

3  crates- strawberries,  108  qts. 

at  5c  qt . • - 5.40+  3.83 

As  to  peaches  and’  apples,  he  says  bas¬ 
kets.  I  do  not  know  how  much  said  bn  ,- 
kets  contain ;  all  I  know  is  that  peach 's 
and  apples  on  fruit  stauds  are  2  lbs.  for 
25c,  or  26  quarters  per  bu.,  or  $6.50.  Of 
course  I  know  the  farmer  does  not  get 
this  and  won’t  “until  he  does  it  himself” 

Now  compare  the  above  with  high 
wages  of  a  skilled  laborer  who  is  doing 
twice  what  was  done  in  1908.  Mv  age  is 
p°st  60  in  1920,  the  man  or  men  in  1908, 
-5  to  30,  same  place,  same  work,  same 
machines.  My  pay  in  1908  was  35c  per 
hour;  in  1920,  66c  per  hour.  Below  is  a 
comparison  of  what  I  could  buy  with  one 
hour’s  work  : 

In  1 908  one  hours’  work  would  buy: 
3  llis.  bacon  at  12e,  36c ;  6  qts.  beans  at 
6c.  36c;  3  lbs.  corned  beef  at  12c,  36c; 
12  lbs.  cabbage  at  3c.  36c;  18  lbs.  turnips 
at  2c.  36c ;  3  lbs.  salt  fish.  36c;  31  eggs 
at  20c  doz.,  35.2c;  1  pair  overalls  for  2 
hours’  work,  75e;  1  bed  sheet  for  2  hours’ 
work  ;  1  pair  suspenders.  35c. 

In  1920  one  hour’s  work  would  buy: 
1  lb.  of  bacon.  2  qts.  beans.  2  lbs.  corned 
beef.  70c ;  5  lbs.  cabbage,  75c;  5  lbs.  tur¬ 
nips.  75c;  2  lbs.  salt  fish.  70c;  1  doz  eggs, 
84c ;  1  pair  overalls,  $2.97 ;  1  bed  sheet, 
$2  85  ;  1  pair  suspenders,  $1  35. 

Same  way  with  everything  else  except 
salt  and  plain  water,  and  one  can  hardly 
live  on  these. 

Now  I  don’t  blame  the  farmer  for  these 
prices,  or  for  my  lessened  buying  power 
p.er  hour,  or  lessened  standard  of  living, 
with  an  increased  cost  of  family  expense, 
as  my  children  are  larger  now  and  cost 
more,  even  at  1908  prices.  What  I  blame 
the  farmer  for  is  his  constant  talk  about 
labor  and  labor  cost,  when  labor  (even  if 
it.  has  been  increased  two  or  even  three 
times  its  former  rate),  has  to  lower  his 
pre-war  standard  of  living,  even  his  1908 
standard  of  living,  because  his  increased 
pay  trill  not  buy  as  much  now  or  in  1919 
as  his  low  wages  in  1908.  A  man’s  real 
pay  is  what  he  gets  in  things  to  eat,  drink 
and  wear,  and  his  house  in  which  to  live, 
and  not  in  dollar  marks  or  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  (and  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  him  and  know  be 
does  not  get  what  belongs  to  him)  gets 
more  of  almost  everything  he  buys,  even 
labor,  for  the  same  amount  of  produce 
now  as  in  1908. 

Labor  is  willing  to  meet  you  more  than 
half  way.  Mr.  Farmer;  you  have  “Let 
George  do  it”  too  long,  and  George  now 
thinks  he  has  you  by  the  heels.  And 
George  is  an  expensive  man,  both  for 
you  and  the  consumer.  Now,  when  you 
discharge  George  and  try  to  do  it  yourself, 
labor  and  the  consumer  toill  meet,  you  and 
help.  Help?  Who?  What?  Help  you 
to  put  your  product  in  the  consumer’s 
hands  without  the  one,  two,  three  or  four 
or  five  Georges  through  whose  hands  it 
now  passes,  who  take  a  nibble  at  it  be¬ 
sides  their  toll.  c.  M.  T. 

Massachusetts. 


“Brakeman,  are  you  positive  this  tram 
will  stop  at  Gary?”  Fully  half  a  dozen 
times  the  fussy  old  lady  had  asked  the 
question,  and  the  man  began  to  lose  pa¬ 
tience  “Now,  look  here,  madam,”  he  re¬ 
plied  finally,  “this  is  an  express  to  Gary, 
and  if  we* don’t  stop  there  then  you’ll  be 
in  the  biggest  smash-up  you  ever  heard 
,.f!”  New  York  Globe. 


Jhe  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8.000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


i 
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THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  E NOIN E 


LEI  your  new  car  be  an 
Oakland  Sensible  Six 
Sedan.  For  the  farmer,  as 
for  every  other  class  of  citi¬ 
zen,  this  is  the  thoroughly 
practical  automobile.  It  is 
the  most  useful  car,  provid¬ 
ing  homelike  comfort  and 
security  in  any  weather.  It 
is  the  most  sensible  car,  link¬ 
ing  its  many  advantages  to 
the  minimum  of  operating 


cost.  The  present  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  Sedan  retains 
the  proved  high-power  and 
light-weight  principle  of 
construction  in  an  even 
stronger  chassis  of  longer 
wheelbase.  However  you 
judge  it, whether  by  perform- 
ance,  reliability  or  econ¬ 
omy,  it  affords  a  value 
not  to  be  duplicated  in  any 
other  tvpe  of  automobile. 


Open  Car,  $1395;  Roadster,  $1395;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $2065;  Coupe,  $2065 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac^  Michigan 

OAKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE  SIX 

»  • 
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Get  Your  New  Range 
For  Thanksgiving 

—  and  for  lasting  satisfaction  and 
daily  dependable  service  be  sure  to  get  a 


In  Use  Since  1859 

Blue  Store, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“The  date  on  our  STEWART 
stove  is  1869.  It  was  originally 
the  property  of  my'  wife’s  grand¬ 
mother.  She  had  it  from  the 
time  it  was  made. 

"I  have  use  1  it  for  the  past 
34  years.  Condition  is  good; 
lids  slightly  warped  now.  There 
have  been  no  repairs  required 
with  the  exception  of  about  20 
years  ago  I  purchased  some  coal 
fixings.  My  wife  says  it  is  a 
good  baker.’’ 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  GEO.  W.  SMITH.” 


STEWART  R  ANGES  are  so  well  made 

— made  of  carefully  selected  and  tested  ALL  NEW 
material,  that  they  last  for  years  and  years.  Since  1832  we 
have  received  letters  similar  to  the  above  from  thousands 
of  well  satisfied  users.  And  during  this  time  we  have  made  and  sold  more 
than  THREE  MILLION  STEWART  STOVES  AND  RANGES. 


No  matter  what  style  of  range  you  select,  if  it  is  a 
STEWART  you  are  certain  of  cooking  and  baking  satisfaction. 

Every  STEWART  range  has  88  years’  stove-making  experience 
built  into  it — into  its  roomy  firebox;  its  even-drawing  flues;  its  perfected 
damper;  its  spacious  oven  that  bakes  so  beautifully — so  even  and  sure. 

This  range  is  built  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 

farm  home  where  cooking,  baking  and  heating  are  essential — where  the 
highest  grade  range  is  a  necessity.  Note  its  attractive  appearance — its 
spacious  top  which  will  take  a  washboiier  either  way — its  roomy  oven  with  indestructible 
dampers  insuring  perfect  heat  control  and  even  baking;  large  reservoir ;  sliding  hearth; 
lift-off  nickel  ;  oven  indicator,  and  its  attractive  plain  finish  so  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Range  Prices  will  not  be  lower. .  Iron,  steel,  coal,  coke, 

labor,  freight  and  everything  entering  into  range  costs  are  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand  your  old  cook-stove  is  wasting  expensive  fuel  and 
precious  time.  So  get  your  new  STEWART  Range  NOW. 


The  STEWART  ONEPIPE 

HEATS  whole  house— keeps  cellar  COOL 

HOT  *AIR 


Farm  homes  by  the  hund¬ 
reds  are  installing  this  Power¬ 
ful,  Durable  NEW  kind  of  Furnace 
because  it  just  answers  their  home 
heating  requirements. 

Built  in  THREE  sections, 

one  outside  the  other,  it  allows 
no  heat  to  escape  into  the  cellar  to 
spoil  foodstuffs  stored  therein.  It 

HEATS  every  room  in  the  house  evenly 

and  comfortably,  even  in  below-zero  weather. 

Burns  WOOD,  Coal  or  Gas, 

is  easy-  to  tend,  and  can  be 
installed  in  ONE  day.  Made  in  five 
sizes.  Price  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and 


name  of  nearest  dealer 


FULLER  &  WARREN  C0..TR0Y.N.Y 

Since  KMers  if  5TEWART  StnvesRaws  furnam 


General  Farm  Topics 


Storing  Apples  in  Pits 

1  was  told  by  an  old  friend  that  if  I 
buried  apples  like  potatoes,  and  cover 
them  with  a  bed  of  straw  0  in.  thick, 
and  then  sand,  they  would  last  in  perfect 
condition  until  June.  If  this  is  so  why 
are  not  hundreds  of  farmers  enlightened 
about  this  fact?  Many  apples  are  now 
going  to  waste  that  may  be  stored  in 
that  fashion.  n.  a. 

Kiamesha,  N.  Y. 

When  a  youngster  in  school,  studying 
certain  writings  of  John  Burroughs,  I 
can  remember  distinctly  the  description 
of  a  Northern  Spy  secured  from  under 
the  snow,  dirt  and  straw,  on  a  crisp 
February  morning.  My  mouth  waters 
even  now  as  I  think  of  the  vivid  des¬ 
cription  of  that  crisp  cold  Spy  taken 
from  a  pit  in  the  ground.  The  custom  of 
storing  apples  in  pits  is  a  very  old  one, 
and  seems  to  have-gone  out  of  style  with 
our  modern  methods  and  practices. 
Apples  will  keep  very  well  underground, 
and  many  an  old  farmer  would  never 
discard  liis  pit  for  a  whole  modern  stor¬ 
age  plant. 

In  making  a  pit  the  first  requirement 
is  a  well-drained  situation.  After  select¬ 
ing  the  site  dig  the  soil  out  about  six 
inches  and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
with  straw.  Pile  the  apples  in  a  conical 
pile  on  the  straw  after  sorting  out  any 
bruised  or  diseased  specimens.  Fruit 
must  be  clean,  so  that  decay  will  not 
snread  from  one  apple  to  another. 
Cover  the  pile  with  a.  layer  of  straw  about 
six  inches  deep,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  about  four  inches  of  dirt,  packing 
the  soil  solidly  with  a  shovel.  This  will 
make  the  pile  waterproof.  I  have  never 
heard  of  using  sand  as  II.  G.  suggests, 
and  T  should  think  it  would  be  poor 
material,  as  the  rains  would  go  through. 
An  opening  should  be  left  at  the  top  a 
foot  or  more  square,  so  that  ventilation 
can  be  secured  through  the  straw.  A 
board  raised  on  stones  will  exclude  the 
rains  from  this  opening.  When  the 
ground  freezes  about  an  inch  a  covering 
of  manure  can  be  thrown  over  the  pile, 
and  the  board  can  be  dropped  over  the 
opening  at  the  top.  Northern  Spy  apples 
will  keep  until  May  in  such  a  pit,  and 
I  to  x  bury  Russets  have  been  known  to 
last  until  June.  One  farmer  says  he  had 
sound  fruit  July  first. 

To  remove  the  fruit  from  the  pit  an 
opening  can  be  made  at  the  base,  and 
this  can  be  filled  with  a  burlap  sack  and 
leaves  when  not  in  use.  „  A  ditch  for  a 
drain  should  be  made  all  the  way  around 
the  pit,  as  good  drainage  is  an  essential. 
The  pit  described  is  similar  to  the  dia¬ 
gram  given  with  the  article  on  cabbage 
storage,  page  1739.  t.  h.  townsend. 
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DOMESTIC.  —  Voldemar  T.  Kruglak, 
manager  of  the  Rodina  Company,  a  col¬ 
lection  agency  at  151  Avenue  A,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  in  New  York  October  28  before 
United  States  Commissioner  Samuel  A. 
Hitchcock,  on  a  complaint  charging  him 
with  overcharging  a  -sick  soldier  for  the 
collection  of  an  allotment  claim  from  the 
Government  under  the  war  risk  insurance 
law.  Agents  are  allowed  to  charge  a  fee 
of  $3.  Kruglak  is  alleged  to  have  charged 
Andrew  Towetik,  a  soldier.  $93  for  col¬ 
lecting  a  claim  of  $193.  The  complaint 
is  made  by  Esther  Kingsley,  an  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur¬ 
ance.  Kruglak  waived  examination  and 
was  held  in  $500  bail  to  await  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  Towstik  was 
a  member  of  Company  B,  First  Battalion, 
in  the  chemical  warfare  service,  lie  was 
gassed  in  France  and  discharged  from 
the  army  January  24.  1919.  He  con¬ 
tracted  tuberculosis  while  abroad,  and  is 
now  in  a  Red  Cross  hospital. 

Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  who  escaped 
from  his  guards  in  Philadelphia  last  Alay 
after  having  begun  a  five-year  sentence  for 
desertion  from  the  United  States  Army, 
is  now  in  Germany,  but  avoids  the  occu¬ 
pied  area,  and  is  able  to  escape  arrest. 

William  Waixel  and  Jacob  Fradue, 
wrecking  contractors,  testified  October  28 
before  the  Lockwood  Housing  Committee 
in  New  York  City  that  they  paid  $3,000 
to  Robert  I’.  Brindell,  president  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council,  for  permission 
to  take  contracts.  George  II.  Clark,  civil 
engineer,  employed  by  the  Holbrook,  Cabot 
and  Rollins  Corporation,  told  the  inves¬ 
tigators  that  he  went  to  Brindell  on  be¬ 
half  of  Fradus  and  that  the  “Labor  King” 
demand  $7,500  as  a  “rake  off”  for  him¬ 
self  before  he  would  permit  the  contractor 
to  take  over  a  job  on  which  he  was  bid¬ 
ding.  _ Arthur  Greenfield,  member  of  the 
Metallic,  Furring  and  Lathing  Associa¬ 
tion,  admitted  reluctantly  that  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  organization  October  25  the  21 
members,  acting  under  advice  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers’  Association, 
destroyed  records,  which,  he  said,  were 
of  an  incriminating  nature  because  of 
their  fear  the  documents  might  fall  into 
1  he  hands  of  the  Lockwood  committee. 
William  Zaranko,  president  of  the  parent 
wreckers’  union,  substantiated  his  story 
that  800  members  of  the  union  had  been 
compelled  under  duress  to  join  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  to  pay  $10  from  their  weekly  sal¬ 
aries  of  $44  to  “some  one.” 


The  concrete  steamer  Cape  Fear,  a 
United  States  Shipping  Board  vessel,  was 
sunk  in  the  deepest  part  of  Narraga’nsett 
Bay  October  29  in  a  collision  with  the 
Savannah  Line  steamer  City  of  Atlanta 
Nineteen  of  the  crew  and  34  of  tv 
sunken  vessel  were  unaccounted  for.  The 
Cape  Fear  sank  in  three  ninutes  about 
half  way  between  Castle  Hill,  on  the 
Newport  shore,  and  Rose  Island,  going 
down  bow  first  in  125  fathoms. 

Frank  Fleck,’  believed  to  have  been 
America’s  last  survivor  of  Custer’s  band 
of  Indian  fighters,  was  killed  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  on  a  suburban  road  near  Toledo 
Ohio,  October  29.  Fleck,  a  ship  carpen¬ 
ter,  had  made  his  residence  in  Toledo 
many  years. 

After  deliberating  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes,  a  jury  before  Justice  Bartow  S 
Weeks,  in  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  New  York,  October  30  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  case  of 
Isaac  E.  Ferguson,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  and 
Charles  E.  Ruthenberg,  one-time  Socialist 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  who 
were  indicted  for  criminal  anarchy.  The 
defendants  smiled  when  the  verdict  was 
read,  and  asked  that  sentence  be  imposed 
immediately.  They  were  sentenced  to 
not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  ten 
years  at  hard  labor  in  State  prison 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— More  than 
1,000  bales  of  low-grade  West  Texas  cot¬ 
ton  have. been  turned  over  by  the  growers 
for  the  initial  test  shipment  to  Europe, 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
announced  at  Fort  Worth,  October  29. 
The. plan  is  to  ship  15,000  bales  under  a 
pooling  plan,  each  farmer  standing  his 
share  of  the  profit  or  loss.  European 
markets,  where  the  “holly”  cotton  is  'mar¬ 
ketable,  will  be  picked  for  the  first  con¬ 
signment. 

The  American  Aberdoen-Augus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  is  again  importing  a  for¬ 
eign  judge  to  pass  upon  the  breeding  cat¬ 
tle  at  the  coming  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Chicago  Novem¬ 
ber  2(i  to  December  4  next.  John  Philip 
of  Dandaleith,  Craigellachie,  Scotland, 
who  last  year  judged  the  Aberdeen -Angus 
at  Argentina’s  great  show  at  Palermo,  will 
do  the  work  for  the  Yankee  Doddie  men 
at  Chicago.  This  is  the  third  successive 
year  that  the  American  Association  has 
called  in  a  foreign  judge  to  place  the 
breed  award,  and  so  successful  has  the 
plan  been  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  that 
live  association. .  One  man  of  the  highest 
standing  as  a  judge  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
from  outside  the  politics  and  prejudices 
of  the  American  associations  is  the  right 
idea,  according  to  Secretary  Charles  Gray. 
Mrs.  Philip  will  accompany  the  Scotch 
judge,  visiting  her  daughter. 


We  live  about  uve  miles  from  Chester, 
1  a.,  our  local  market ;  good  road.  We 
are  receiving  retail  85c  doz.  for  eggs; 
butter,  Goo  per  lb.;  G5c  basket  for  tur- 
nips  •  JOc  basket  for  potatoes ;  tomatoes, 
basket;  small  pumpkins,  10c;  Lima 
beans,  60c  per  half  peck;  old  hens,  45c* 
Jb. ;  sugar  corn,  40<*  doz. ;  good  apples, 
80c  basket;  pears,  50c  basket;  milk,  15c 
retail ;  10c  wholesale.  We  have  had  fine 
weather  since  September  1.  No  frost  tip 
to  October  28.  Most  of  the  farms  in 
Delaware  County  are  small,  and  main 
crops  are  gardens  and  dairy.  Bis;  crops 
of  corn  and  apples  this  year.  Help  is 
very  scarce  and  the  farmers  are  behind 
W1“*  their  work^  Everything  yielded 
well,  but  at  the  wholesale  prices  farmers 
are  money*  Wholesale  prices  aver¬ 

age  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  prices  I 
have  given.  Feed  is  high.  Cows  are 
high  and  everything  we  buy  is  high  and 
everything  we  sell  is  coming  down.  Most 
farmers  are  planting  some  wheat;  some 
of  them  have  not  seeded  yet.  Wheat  is 
$2.20  per  bushel  here.  E.  H.  B. 

Southeast  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Farmers  have  their  crops  all  secure, 
and  are  busy  plowing  and  thrashing. 
Corn  and  potatoes  were  a  fair  crop ;  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  rot  among  pota¬ 
toes.  Price  only  $1  a  bushel  at  stations. 
Dairy  pr&spects  are  not  encouraging,  and 
many  are  decreasing  their  herds.  Less 
grain  is  being  bought.  Butter,  65e  lb. ; 
eggs,  68c  doz ;  hay,  $24  per  ton. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  $2.10  per  bu.;  rye,  $1.90;  oats, 
70c;  corn,  $1.50,  old,  1919  crop;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2  per  .100  lbs. ;  hay,  $30  per  ton ; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  cider  apples,  40c 
per  100  lbs.;  picked,  75c  to  $1  per  bu.; 
cabbage,  2c  per  head  or  $5  per  ton ;  milk, 
8c  per  qt.  wholesale,  or  12c  retail ;  eggs, 
from  GO  to  72c  per  doz. ;  butter,  GO  to  65c 
per  lb. ;  dressed  pork,  20c  per  lb. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  ir.  D.  M. 

Butter,  55c  per  lb.;  eggs,  75c;  drop  ap¬ 
ples,  40c  ptr  100  lbs.;  buckwheat,  $2.25 
per  100  lbs.;  lard,  18c  per  lb.;  potatoes, 
60c  per  bu.  Hogs,  live  weight,  10c; 
dressed,  22c;  milk,  $3.90  per  100  lbs.; 
rye,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.90  per  bu. ; 
new  corn,  00c  per  bu.,  ears;  oats,  GOe 
per  bu.  Hay,  Timothy,  $30  per  ton; 
clover  hay,  $25  per  ton  ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  cows,  grade,  $60  to 
$125;  registered  cattle,  from  $200  to  $500. 
Farmers  are  certainly  not  getting  fair 
prices  for  their  products,  counting  the 
price  of  labor.  We  should  have  a  change 
or  farmers  will  have  to  give  up. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  n.  F.  h. 
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ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

“Better  Heating  Jor  Less  Money 


YOU  can  save  tuel  money  and  keep  warm,  too,  even 
on  bleak,  gray,  wintry  days.  You  can  know  the 
happiness  of  stepping  from  a  blustering  snow-storm 
into  a  warm,  comfortable  house.  Why,  the  good¬ 
feeling  heat  from  an  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  just 
comes  right  out  to  the  door  and  welcomes  you. 

Even  on  days  like  that,  the  Andes  System  One  Pipe 
Furnace  saves  money  for  you.  It  has  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  it  cuts  down  the  amount  of  fuel  you  burn 
from  one-third  to  one-half.  That’s  a  mighty  fine  saving 
in  times  like  these. 

An  Andes  can  be  installed  in  your  house  in  one  day. 
There  are  no  pipes  to  put  in.  Consequently  you  save  the 
expense  and  confusion  of  tearing  open  walls  and  floors. 
The  Andes  needs  only  one  register  in  the  first  floor. 

We  guarantee  the  Andes  because  we  know  so  well 
what  it  will  do.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  it  will  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  will 
be  refunded. 

Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
this  splendid  furnace,  we  have  prepared  an  illustrated 
booklet  that  we  will  gladly  send  you,  free.  If  you  are 
at  all  interested  in  saving  fuel  money,  send  for  it  today. 
Use  the  coupon  below.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  you  have 
to  buy. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


“There’s  nothing  like  having 
a  good  warm  house” 


Saves  Fuel  Money 


Gentlemen: — My  house 
t3  hard,  to  heat,  but  with 
the  Andes  One  Pipe  I 
find  it  properly  heated  all 
over.  The  Andes  is  very 
economical  in  use  of  coai. 
— Mrs.  Mary  Warman, 
Pen  Argyl.  Pa..  April  1, 
1919- 


Gentlemen: —  Your  Andes 
One  Pipe  Furnaces  have  cer¬ 
tainly  done  the  trick.  I  used 
six  of  them  this  winter  and 
our  tenants  are  more  than 
pleased.  Several  neighbors  us¬ 
ing  hot  water  heat  had  freeze- 
ups  costing  over  $300.  We 
did  not  spend  a  nickel  for  re¬ 
pairs  of  any  kind. — S.  Weiss. 
Reading,  Pa.,  March  1,  1918. 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc., 

Dept.  R-,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— 

I  am  interested  in  saving  fuel  money.  Please  send  me 
your  free,  illustrated  booklet  called,  “Better  Heating  'or 
Less  Money." 


Name 


Address 


State  . . . .  .  . 

— 
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I  Grape*Nuts  | 

|  Rich  and  Nourishing  | 

|  A  blend  of  wheat  and  malted  bar-  | 

|  ley  that  costs  but  little, yet  pro-  | 

vides  a  food  of  most  attractive  1 

|  flavor,  ready  to  serve  direct  from 
I  the  package.  | 

I  Grape-Nuts  Needs  No  Sugar  j 
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Factory 

We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct:  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
bow  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEN D  NO  MONEY 


RAW  EH* 


More  Alfalfa  and 
Clover  Per  Acre! 


Est.  10  Y'rs. 


We  never  consider  the  mailing  of  our  check 
the  end  of  any  transaction.  The  trapper 
must  be  satisfied.  That  is  why  shippers 
have  been  dealing  with  ns  for  ten  years. 


— *■  Proof  that  we  Satisfy-* — 

Mr.  Warenopp:  Received  check  yesterday  for  $50.00 
in  pay  merit  for  fure.  Same  ie  satisfactory.  YourgradeB 
exactly  like  mine.  Will  have  another  shipment  Boon. 

B.  C.  Jennings#  Eighty-Four,  Pa. 


CDCC  Write  for  p 
rtlCu  to  yourself. 

Scl.  Warenoff  &  Co. 


rice  list.  You  owe  it 
Write  now. 

..  Inc. 


161  West  25th  St. 
New  York 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain.  _ 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Bos,  1 5  Easton,  P» 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  oil  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rubajl 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

address 

J.  C.  M  U  LH  O  LL AND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Agriculturi  1 
Gypsum.”  II- 
lustrat i o  n 
shows  book 
greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  size 


Send  for  This 
Free  Book! 

The  systematic  use  of 
Agricultural  Gypsum  as¬ 
sures  bigger  yields  of  al¬ 
falfa  and  clover.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  book  tells  how  and 
why.  It  is  packed  full  of 
facts  that  will  help  you  to 
make  more  profits  per 
acre.  Send  for  the  book 
today.  It  will  be  mailed 
promptly,  postpaid.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Gypsum  Industries 
Association 

Dept.  18,  111  W.  Monro©  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Your  Building  Supply  Dealer  has 
Agricult  ural  Gypsum  in  stock 


Home  Cobbler  Outfit 

THOUSANDS  NOW  MEND  THEIR  OWN  SHOES 


With  shoe  repair  prices  way  up  you  can  easily 
mend  the  family’s  shoes.  Own  this  home  cob¬ 
bler  outfit.  Hundreds  of  dollars  can  be  saved. 
Every  tool  needed  to  do  perfect  work  included  in 
this  outfit  witli  full  directions.  Any  man  can 
put  on  soles  and  heels  without  previous  exper¬ 
ience  by  using  the  home  cobbler  outfit.  Also 
mends  harness,  tinware,  ete. 

Send  No  Money — Only  This  Coupon 

Write  name  and  address — -send  it  to  us  u’sd 
pay  postman  on  arrival  only  $3.73.  If  outfit 
isn’t  as  illustrated  return  it  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded  plus  parcel  post.  Send  Counon  Today. 


GOODYEAR  COMPANY,  Dept.  2.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Send  me  *  Home  Cobbler  Ontfll  an  I  I  will  pay  $a.J  > 
on  arrival.  If  nut  satisfactory  1  cun  return  this  outfit 
and  receive  niv  money  bock  ulus  nostiure  ' 


Pumping  Water  from  Spring 

Could  you  help  me  solve  a  problem  V  I 
wish  to  lay  a  pipe  carrying  water  to  a 
point  2(58  ft.  distant,  25  ft.  above  the 
spring.  What  size  pipe  would  be  best? 
Will  a  hand-worked  pump  do  it?  J.  w.  p. 

Canaan,  N.  Y. 

If  the  elevation  and  distance  are  exact¬ 
ly  as  given  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  pumping  water  from  the  spring  by 
means  of  a  pump  located  at  the  top  of  the 
slope.  However,  25  ft.  is  getting  very 
near  the  practical  working  limit  for  a  lift 
pump,  and  unless  the  elevation  has  been 
carefully  measured- 1  would  suggest  that 
such  measurement  be  made  by  means  of  a 
level  before  work  is  begun  on  the  instal¬ 
lation.  A  carpenter’s  level  will  do  the 
work  nicely,  either  by  using  it  on  a 
straight-edge  or  by  sighting  over  the  top. 

As  to  the  size  of  pipe  to  be  used,  the 
coupling  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump  will 
determine  this  for  you.  With  a  line  no 
longer  than  indicated  the  size  for  which 


l/acuum' 

chamber— 


Pump 

cinder- 


la  spring 
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Vacuum  Chamber  to  Relieve  Pumping 
Strain 

the-  pump  is  fitted  will  be  sufficient.  The 
pump  may  be  hand  operated,  and  if  this  is 
contemplated  a  small  size  cylinder  should 
be  used  to  make  the  work  of  pumping 
easier.  If  much  water  is  to  be  used, 
however,  a  small  gasoline  engine  (one  or 
two  horsepower  will  be  sufficient)  will  be 
found  much  more*  convenient. 

A  device  that  is  sometimes  used  to  re¬ 
lieve  pumping  strains  in  a  pump  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  long  horizontal  line  is  a  vacuum 
chamber.  This  is  made  of  a  short  length 
of  large  pipe  coupled  into  the  line  near 
til'*  pump  by  means  of  a  tee,  :is  shown  in 
the  sketch.  The  top  end  is  of  course  fit¬ 
ted  with  a  cap,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  joints  are  absolutely  air¬ 
tight.  This  chamber  makes  pumping 
somewhat  easier,  and,  as  stated,  relieves 
the  strain  on  the  pump  by  lessening 
somewhat  the  velocity  of  water  in  the 
pipe,  permitting  it  to  flow  more  nearly 
constantly,  and  not.  starting  and  stopping 
the  whole  columu  of  water  at  every 
stroke  of  the  pump,  as  is  the  case  where 
no  chamber  of  this  kind  is  used  to  main¬ 
tain  a  steady  pull  on  the  water  while  the 
pump  is  iu  operation.  A  foot  valve  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  will  help  by  re¬ 
lieving  somewhat  the  valves  of  the  pump. 
If  the  spring  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
end  of  the  pipe  is  accessible  for  tiie  re¬ 
pairs. that  the  foot  valve  will  iu  time  need, 
this  valve  may  be  placed  direct'.v  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe.  The  use  of  this  valve 
will  of  course  mean  that  the  pipe  will 
stand  full  of  water,  and  provision  must  he 
made,  by  burying  in  a  ditch,  to  keep  it 
from  freezing.  In  covering,  he  careful 
to  keep  stones  away  from  the  pipe  and 
where  it.  passes  under  roads,  paths  or 
where  the  ground  is  likely  to  lie  exposed 
through  cold  weather  give  it  extra  pro¬ 
tection,  as  it  freezes  deeply  in  such  loca¬ 
tions.  R.  H.  s. 


Water  System  for  Summer  Camp 

I  have  four  houses  on  Pine  Point,  Lake 
St.  Catherine,  Vt.,  for  which  we  are  in 
need  of  drinking  water.  There  is  a  spring 
located  about  1,500  to  2,000  feet  from 
the  camp,  the  owner  of  which  offers  me 
the  privilege  of  using  it  if  I  can  do  so. 
The  spring  is  located  about  100  feet 
higher  than  the  camp,  hut  the  pipe  would 
have  to  run  over  a  knoll,  which  must  be 


may  give  some  trouble.  The  installation 
as  outlined  will  take  the  form  of  a  siphon 
siphoning  the  water  over  the  ridge,  and  is 
likely  to  give  some  bother  due  to  air  gath 
ering  in  the  high  points  of  the  pipe  When 
air  accumulates  here  the  flow  is  stopped 
until  it  is  removed.  Various  methods  are 
used  to  counteract  this  trouble.  Some  of 
the  simple  things  that  may  be  done  which 
tend  to  prevent  the  trouble  are  to  make 
the  line  as  tight  as  possible,  so  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  air  leakage ;  a  very  mi 
nute  leak  in  the  line  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  spring  would  make  a  lot 
of  trouble.  Make  the  portions  of  the  line 
passing  over  the  high  parts  of  the  course 
as  nearly  fl--‘  or  horizontal  as  possible; 
that  is,  ha.  .  no  abrupt  vertical  bends 
where  the  air  may  gather.  Also  have  the 
pipe  joints  well  reamed  out.  making  the 
interior  of  the  pipe  as  smooth  as  may  be 
This  tends  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  along 
with  the  water  flow  as  minute  air  bub¬ 
bles,  and  not  gal  her  on  interior  projec¬ 
tions  until  larger  bubbles  are  formed  that 
cause  trouble.  Some  use  lead  pipe  over 
these  bends,  because  of  its  superior 
smoothness  and  tightness,  but.  I  hesitate 
to  recommend  it,  because  of  the  possible 
danger  of  poisoning  attending  its  use! 
Still  another  method  of  correcting  the 
trouble  referred  to  is  to  connect  iu  a  tee 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  and  by 
means  of  a  short  length  of  pipe  install  a 
small  pump ;  an  ordinary  cistern  pump 
will  do.  A  valve  should  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  pump  and  the  pipe  line  so  that; 
the  water  .nay  be  shut  off  from  the  pump 
during  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
siphon.  When  the  siphon  shows  signs  of 
“petering  out,”  however,  the  pump  may 
he  connected  into  the  line  by  opening  the 
valve,  and  a  few  quick  strokes  will  help 
in  starting  things  working  properly  again. 
Needless  to  say,  the  upper  end  of  the  line 
should  he  so  placed  that  it  will  always  he 
well  covered  by  water,  as  otherwise  the 
pipe  will  fill  with  air  and  operation  cease. 
If  the  spring  furnishes  sufficient  water  so 
that  the  siphon  can  be  permitted  to  run 
constantly  it  will  lessen  the  trouble  from 
air  as  well. 

Little  would  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
two  sizes  of  pipe  in  bringing  the  water 
to  the  houses.  Usiug  1  in.  pipe  2.000  ft. 
in  length  under  100  ft.  of  head  the  line 
should  flow  somewhat -better  than  5  gals, 
per  minute.  If  led  to  a  pressure  tank  or 
elevated  tank  before  distribution  to  the 
houses,  this  would  be  diminished  some¬ 
what,  beeanse  of  the  loss  of  bead  sue 
tamed.  There  might  be  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  reservoir  on  the  hillside  above 
the  houses  sufficiently  high  to  supply  the 
upper  rooms,  from  which  the  water  could 
be  distributed,  (he  reservoir  being  fed  by 
the  siphon.  This  would  permit  the  siphon 
to  flow  continuously  if  the  spring  would 
furnish  sufficient  water  to  supply  it.  the 
overflow  from  the  reservoir  beiug  allowed 
to  escape  to  the  lake. 

Presumably  the  houses  referred  to  are 
Summer  residences,  and  as  such  are  un¬ 
used  through  the  Winter.  If  this  is  so 
the  line  should  be  carefully  graded,  so 
that  there  are  no  pockets  in  it,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  every  low  place  a  valve  in¬ 
stalled,  permitting  perfect  drainage  for 
the  Winter.  Provision  should  also  he 
made  for  filling  at  the  highest  point,  and 
a  valve  placed  at  both  top  and  bottom, 
so  that  the  ends  may  be  closed  when  fill¬ 
ing.  or  for  repairs  should  any  be  needed. 
These  last,  mentioned  should  he  gate 
valves,  to  permit  free  passage  of  water 
when  fully  opened. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  041,  “Water  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Farm  Homes,”  obtainable  for  the 
asking  from  your  Congressman,  contains 
much  matter  that  should  be  of  interest  to 
you.  In  addition  to  numerous  water  sup¬ 
ply  installations,  sewage  disposal  plants 
are  described  and  ilustrated  as  well. 

K.  H.  s. 


State  Dairymen’s  Convention 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  hold-j  its  annual  convention  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  on  November  1(5,  17 


and  receive  my  money  back  plus  po»tutre. 
Name 
Address 


20  feet  higher  than  the  spring,  as  the 
sketch  will  show.  Would  (his  detract 
from  the  pressure  of  the  water  down  at 
the  camp?  I  propose  to  use  one-inch 
pipe.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
the  use  of  a  larger  pipe  for  part  of  the 
way  down  from  the  spring.  D.  I*’,  w. 

Poultuey,  Vt. 

If  you  have  checked  up  carefully  on 
your  elevations,  so  that  you  know  they 
are  as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  bringing  water  to  the 
house.s  iu  the  way  that  you  propose,  al¬ 
though  it  will  require  some  attention,  and 


and  18,  1920.  This  will  be  next  week. 
The  secretary  writes  that  it  deems  it  im¬ 
portant  at  this  time  that  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion  should  have  special  attention,  and 
this  was  in  mind  when  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  meeting  in  Watertown.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  is  large  and  varied,  including 
city  and  dealers’  interests,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ducers’.  Iu  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the 
professional  and  official  class  predomi¬ 
nated,  but  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  pro¬ 
ducers  to  hear  all  sides. 


I 


Celery  Blanching  and  Storing 

Would  you  tell  ine  how  I  can  bank  or 
keep  table  celery  all  Winter?  I  have 
about  1.000  plants.  Last  year  they  start¬ 
ed  to  rot.  Also,  how  to  blanch  it.  h.  8. 

Glendale,  N.  Y. 

To  blanch  celery  the  light  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  and  one  of  the  simple  methods  is 
to  bank  Tvith  soil,  leaving  only  the  tons 
of  the  leaves  exposed.  Building  paper  or 
boards  may  be  used  on  either  side  of  the 
row  in  place  of  soil,  or  each  bunch  may 
be  wrapped  in  an  individual  paper.  Any 
method  whereby  the  light  is  excluded  will 
cause  the  blanching.  Celery  may  be 
stored  in  the  row  where  it  is  grown  by 
banking  with  soil  and  ju>t  before  severe 
freezing  cover  the  tops  with  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  or  straw.  This  method  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  it  is  hard  to  remove  after  the 
ground  freezes.  The  following  methods 
are  employed  with  succes  f  this  local¬ 
ity  :  Dig  a  trench  a  foot  w'lufc  and  about 
20  in.  deep  and  loosen  the  soil  thoroughly 
in  the  bottom.  Take  up  the  celery  plants 


and  pack  them  in  the  trench  with  the 
roots  close  together,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  Water  the  plants  and  allow  the 
trench  to  remain  open  until  the  tops  dry. 
Place  a  board  on  edge  along  one  side  of 
the  trench  and  bank  with  soil.  Then 
cover  the  trench  with  cornstalks  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  board,  the  other  on  the 
ground.  We  place  leaves  over  the  stalks 
as  severe  weather  approaches,  and  the 
celery  keeps  until  early  Spring.  Where 
one  has  an  unused  hotbed  pit,  the  same 
can  be  utilized  as  shown  in  cut  below.  A 
covering  of  boards  and  cornstalks  is 
placed  over  the  pit  instead  of  the  sash. 
Straw  or  leaves  should’  be  placed  over  the 
top  to  keep  out  the  frost.  T.  H.  T. 


Pruning  Currants  and  Gooseberries 

Would  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  care  and  pruning  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes?  w.  .t.  f. 

New  York  City. 

With  both  currants  and  gooseberries 
the  fruit  is  borne  on  one-year  shoots,  and 
on  one-year  spurs  which  develop  from 
the  two  and  three-year-old  wood.  Most 
of  the  wood  over  three  years  should  be  cut 
out.  and  only  enough  of  the  first-year 
wood  left  to  maintain  a  yearly  supply  of 
the  younger  wood.  From  BIX  to  eight 
canes  are  sufficient  per  bush.  Ordinarily 
most  bushes  are  left  too  thick,  and  better 
fruit  can  be  secured  from  the  minimum 
number  of  canes.  Pruning  may  be  done 
any  time  after  the  leaves  have  dropped, 
up  to  the  time  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring.  Both  currants  and  gooseberries 
do  better  when  cultivated  and  fertilized, 
yet  for  family  use  success  comes  by  sim¬ 
ply  mulching  with  leaves  or  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Stable  manure  is  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers,  and  as  these  plants  are  rank 
feeders,  liberal  applications  are  essential 
for  success.  t.  h.  t. 


Pruning  the  Ever-bearing  Raspberry 

Should  new  growth  (bearing  canes  for 
next  season)  on  “everbearing”  raspber¬ 
ries,  be  cut  back  on  the  theory  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  laterals?  I  say  this  siuce  we 
get  a  first  year’s  crop  on  the  new  wood 
first  year,  and  same  comes  on  the  end  of 
the  cane.  Do  we  sacrifice  late  Fall  ber¬ 
ries  by  cutting  back?  w.  c.  A. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

The  first  or  early  crop  is  borne  on  last 
year’s  wood,  and  the  late  or  Fall  crop  is 
borne  on  new  canes  that  spring  up  from 
the  root,  and  these  in  turn  bear  the  early 
crop  the  next  year,  aud  so  on  in  regular 
rotation.  Therefore  no  pniuing  is  nec¬ 


essary  other  than  to  cut  out  the  old  clus¬ 
ters,  and  any  other  dead  wood  that  is 
present.  This  can  be  done  any  mild  day 
during  the  Winter  or  in  early  Spring. 
This  old  wood  cut  out  should  be  removed 
From  the  patch  aud  burned.  By  so  doing 
many  insects,  such  as  cane  borers,  etc., 
and  their  eggs,  are  destroyed :  also  spores 
of  fuugus  diseases  that  might  find  lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  old  canes.  K. 


He:  “They  say  there  is  going  to  be 
a  general  rise  in  bread.”  Sue:  “Dear 
me!  What  is  the  cause  of  it?"  lie. 
I  guess  it  is  the  yeast  they  put  in  the 

dough,” — Baltimore  American. 
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TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


Do  You  Know- 

r 


^  ThePioneerTrac- 
tor,  product  of 
Pioneer  Manu¬ 
facturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Winona, 
Minnesota,  is 
eq  uipped  with 
Timken  Bearings 
at  vital  service 
points. 


that  tk  e  use  of  tractors  shows  a  steady  '  and 
remarkably  rap'd  growth? 

that  this  is  because  the  tractor  has  satisfied 
users  that  it  does  the  farm  jobs  more 
quickly,  saves  wages,  does  better  work  and 
does  it  easier,  both  at  drawbar  and  pulley, 
and  at  a  very  low  upkeep  cost? 

that  the  increasing  use  of  Timken  Tapered 
Roller  Bearings  assures  more  reliability  and 
more  economy  in  tractor  operation? 

that  the  Timken  Bearing  is  the  bearing  that  you 
can  adjust  without  removal,  so  that  a  half 
turn  on  a  nut  gives  you  a  whole  new 
bearing? 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

CANTON,  OHIO  ___ 

\fc/  Plants  manufacturing  complete  bearings  a  t  VMSV 

'y'  Canton,  O. ;  Columbus,  O.;  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Paris,  France  ■$/ 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  pointsof  hard  service  in  the 
(great  majority  of  leading  tractors  — 
and  in  power-driven  farm  machinery— 
is  proof  of  leadership  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design,  qual¬ 
ity  of  manufacture,  performance,  and 
service  to  the  automotive  industry. 


nuine  Leather  PROOFI 

Shoes  for  $C25 

Here 's  where  we  do  the*‘Henry  ■  _ 

Ford  act.”  We’ve  slashed  the 
life  out  of  shoe  prices.  These  shoes 
are  built  to  stand  hardest  farm  use  and  abuse.  A 
stout,  splendidly  made  farm  shoe  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $5.25.  Made  of  extra  strong  dark  brown 
leather,  specially  treated  to  resist  barnyard  acids. 
Heavy  oak  sole — brass  nailed  and  double  stitched. 
Solid  leather  heel,  brass  clinched  fastened.  Grain 
leather  inner  sole.  Solid  leather  counter.  Full  dou¬ 
ble  toe  vamp.  Full  gusset.  Extra  wide  Munson 
last.  Sizes  6  to  10j£. 


Satisfaction  Absolutely 

Guaranteed  Act  Quick  if  you  want 
M  a  pair.  This  offer  is  lim- 

Reinember — you  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
gotten  a  wonderful  bargain — or  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  Order — with  size  needed — 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114X140. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  lifts.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  Iso  get  our  offer  on  Paints,  Roofing. CreamSepara- 
tors.  Sewing  Machines,  Congoteum  Floor  Cover¬ 
ing,  Chemical  Indoor  Toilets,  Carpet  Sweepers, 
Oil  Heaters,  IFusAiMg  Machines,  Phonographs. 
Stoves ,  Ranges , Furnaces  and  Kitchen Kabi nets . 


A  Kalamazoo 

RfRwtcred  Direct  to  You 


This 
Or  ask 
for  our 
big  catalog 

You  have  got  to 
be  satisfied  that  you 
have  saved  money  on 
these  shoes — or  you  get 
your  money  back. 


Oil  Burning  Tank  Heater 


The  tank  heater  with  the  Improved  Burner. 
Different  from  others.  New  Features.  No  sparks, 
no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no  danger  from  fire,  no  heat 
wasted.  All  heating  space  under  water.  Compact, 
convenient  and  easily  handled.  Keeps  water  at 
even  temperature  in  coldtst  weather.  Made  of 
heavy  steel  All  seams  welded.  Fits  any  wood, 
steel  or  concrete  tank.  Pays  for  itself  first  year. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  /acts  and  price  of 
the  Acme.  It’s  Guaranteed. 

ACME  NON-FREEZE 
Hog  Waterers 

Made  of  galvanized  iron.  Three 
different  styles  to  choose  from.  All 
guaranteed  no*  to  freeze.  Live  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted.  Write  today. 

ACME  CO.,210Main  St., Washington,  la. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Our  children  have  been  celebrating 
Hallowe’en  with  some  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ceremonies.  There  is  a  big  tire 
blazing  in  the  fireplace,  and  half  a  dozen 
hideous  faces  peer  at  us  out  of  jack  o’ 
lanterns  carved  from  squash  and  pump¬ 
kins.  The  Japanese  boy  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  who  can  bite  into  the  swinging 
apple  or  the  fruit  floating  in  water.  lie 
failed  to  blow  out  the  candle  while  blind¬ 
folded.  When  he  took  off  the  handker¬ 
chief  he  was  blowing  hard  at  the  side  of 
the  wall !  It  has  been  a  strenuous  day 
for  all  of  us.  The  first  hard  frost  struck 
us  last  night  and  wilted  the  eggplants 
and  peppers.  Jack  Frost  has  held  off 
for  fully  three  weeks  beyond  his  average 
visit,  and  we  are  well  satisfied.  The 
children  have  been  picking  apples.  They 
are  all  off  the  trees  now  except  about  100 
bushels  of  Ben  Davis  and  75  of  Delaware 
Red  Winter.  Old  Ben  is  somewhat  like 
Cleopatra : 

Age  cannot  wither  her, 

Nor  custom  stale. 

Then  we  had  something  of  a  job  of 
assembling  those  20  Red  pullets  for  the 
new  egg-laying  contest.  They  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  20  women  living  all  the  way 
from  Vermont  to  West  Virginia  and  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Great  Lakes.  They 
were  all  sent  here,  and  we  took  them  to 
the  contest  grounds  and  saw  them  put  in 
their  house.  I  shall  give  a  continued 
story  of  their  doings.  But  all  this  has 
kept  us  bufey,  and  this  little  home  enter¬ 
tainment  is  a  relief. 

#  *  *  #  * 

Before  they  began  my  daughter  came 
and  informed  me  that  the  last  thing  on 
the  program  was  to  be  a  story  by  the 
Hope  Farm  man.  They  were  to  put  out 
the  lights  and  I  was  instructed  to  sit  by 
the  fire  and  tell  the  story.  I  do  not  know 
about  other  story  tellers,  but  I  like  to 
have  a  little  time  ahead  to  oil  up  the 
hinges  and  joints  of  the  tale.  Otherwise 
it.  may  be  as  clumsy  as  a  dog  with  a  stiff 
tail.  I  have  been  reading  a  most  remark¬ 
able  book  on  “Artificial  Light,”  by  M. 
Luekiesh,  in  which  the  author  traces  the 
development  of  such  light  from  the  first 
attempts  to  make  use  of  fire,  clear  down 
to  the  modern  miracle  of  electric  light. 
Just  as  I  was  reading  how  primitive  man 
used  to  put  big  glow-worms  into  thin 
gourds  to  serve  ns  a  lantern  our  electric 
light  suddenly  snapped  out.  and  we  were 
left  in  darkness.  Our  folks  bunted  up 
the  supply  of  candles  and  we  were  able 
to  grope  about  until  bed  time.  It  Avas  a 
sharp  reminder  of  the  necessary  part 
which  light  plays  in  our  lives,  and  I  could 
appreciate  what  the  author  of  this  book 
says  about  the  candle.  He  nays,  and  I 
think  rightly,  that  in  its  day  the  candle 
was  a  more  ingenious  and  helpful  inven¬ 
tion  than  the  modern  electric  light. 
Through  many  centuries  it  was  the  main¬ 
stay  of  artificial  lighting.  The  fuel  in  the 
candle  remains  firm  and  solid,  so  that  it 
will  not  spill  or  break,  and  may  be  easily 
carried  about.  Not  until  it  is  lighted  does 
this  fuel  pass  off.  for  the  heat  of  the  flame 
melts  the  fuel,  and  this  turns  the  candle 
into  a  lamp.  I  thought  of  tb:«  as  my  chil¬ 
dren  demanded  a  story.  In  the  slow 
climb  of  the  human  race  up  into  civiliza¬ 
tion  artificial  light  has  played  a  wonder¬ 
ful  part.  It  has  driven  away  much  of  the 
terror  which  has  always  lurked  in  the 
darkness.  Light  seems  such  a  simple, 
common  thing  to  most,  of  ns  that  we  do 
not  realize  its  value.  So  when  at  last  the 
children  were  ready  and  the  lights  were 
put  out  I  told  them  a  new  “Adventure  in 
the  Silence,”  which  is  the  story  of  a  deaf 
man  in  the  dark. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  man  was  traveling  in  Georgia  some 
years  ago.  Long  after  durk  he  reached  a 
small  town  where  he  was  to  spend  the 
night.  We  speak  of  “pitch  darkness.”  I 
do  not  know  just  how  black  true  pitch 
may  be,  but  there  never  was  anything 
blacker  than  that  portion  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  surrounded  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  as  this  deaf  man  stepped  off  the 
train  !  The  train  went  on,  the  last  light 
disappeared  around  a  curve,  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  was  left  in  this  black  silence.  Fi¬ 
nally  a  light,  appeared  from  behind  the 
station.  It  proved  to  be  a  dim  lantern 
in  the  hands  of  a  colored  man  so  black 
that  you  could  almost  see  the  shadow  of 
bis  face  in  the  dark.  Conversation  with 
the  deaf  regarding  details  under  such 
conditions  is  not  satisfactory.  The  col¬ 
ored  man  held  his  lantern  up  near  his 
face  and  talked,  but  his  mouth  was  too 
large  and  open  to  make  lip-reading  easy. 
The  deaf  man  did  finally  grasp  the  fact 
that  this  agent  of  the  night  represented 
the  leading  hotel  in'towri.  So,  guided  by 
the  hotel  runner,  my  friend  found  his  way 
to  a  rickety  old  carriage  and  climbed  into 
it.  The  colored  man  hung  his  lantern  on 
a  spring,  woke  up  his  sleepy  mule  and  off 
they  started  over  a  succession  of  humps 
an<i  mudboles.  -Finally,  at  one  tremen¬ 
dous  hump  the  lantern  went  out  and  the 
carriage  halted.  The  deaf  man  could  only 
see  two  small  luminous  spots  ahead  of 
him.  They  were  the  eyes  of  the  mule, 
who,  instead  of  running  as  a  horse  might 
have  done,  stood  looking  reproachfully  at 
his  driver.  The  colored  man  had  no 
matches,  hut.  lie  drove  on  through  the 


blackness,  trusting  to  the  mule  for  guid¬ 
ance.  Now  there  are  times  in  the  life  of 
every  deaf  man  when  it  seems  as  if  he 
must  aspire  to  philosophy  or  pass  into  in¬ 
sanity.  My  friend,  inside  that  rickety 
carriage,  smiled  at  the  queer  thought 
which  entered  his  mind.  Ages  before,  one 
of  his  ancestors,  far  back  in  the  stone  age, 
had  crouched  far  back  in  his  cave  on  his 
bed  of  leaves,  shrinking  in  terror  at  the 
evil  spirits  which  the  darkness  was  hid¬ 
ing.  Yet  here  he  was,  after  all  the  ages 
of  life  which  had  passed  since  the  cave 
man,  still  in  the  silent  darkness,  yet  se¬ 
rene  in  soul  beeause  the  long  ages  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  hud  brought  to  him  their  mes¬ 
sage  of  courage  and  faith. 

*  *  *  I|c  ft 

The  “hotel”  proved  to  be  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Southern  mansion,  rambling  and 
shaky,  with  big,  unpointed  columns  which 
sagged  a  little ;  windows  that  rattled,  and 
big,  echoing  halls  and  chambers  in  which 
old  memories  congregated.  My  friend  was 
tired  and  after  a  light  supper  he  asked  to 
he  taken  to  his  room.  The  landlord,  a 
grave  and  dignified  man,  who  limped  from 
a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  took  up 
a  lighted  caudle  and  led  the  way  to  a  big 
corner  back  room  on  the  first  floor.  He 
put  the  candle  and  matches  on  the  bureau 
and  then  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  placed 
it  beside  the  candle. 

“We  have  been  having  a  little  trouble 
with  some  of  our  negroes,”  he  said.  “They 
steal.  Keep  your  windows  fastened  and 
put  your  watch  and  money  under  your 
pillow.  If  anyone  should  get.  in  fire  and 
inquire  about  it  afterwards.  That  is  our 
plan— good-night !” 

This  deaf  man  would  hardly  know  how 
to  fire  a  modern  revolver.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  hit  a  barn  door  in  sunlight,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inky  blackness  which 
encompassed  that  house!  However,  he 
put  his  valuables  under  the  pillow,  the  big 
revolver  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed,  blew 
out  the  light  and  retired.  You  can  im¬ 
agine,  If  you  will,  the  situation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  quick,  keen  ears  would  have 
been  a  misfortune  at  such  n  time.  The 
deaf  man,  being  a  philosopher,  as  well  as 
being  very  tired,  fell  'asleep  before  he 
could  fully  realize  his  situation. 

*  *  *  *  # 

How  long  he  slept  he  cannot  now  tell, 
but  he  suddenly  woke  up  with  a  start  and 
sat  up  in  bed,  knowing  that  someone  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  him !  I  know  that 
both  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  a  curious 
faculty  of  feeling  the  presence  of  others 
in 'the  silence  or  darkness.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  this  faculty  is  acquired,  but  I 
know  it  is  acquired.  My  friend  knew  that 
somewhere  in  the  silent  darkness  near 
him  human  beings  were  going  through 
some  stealthy  performance.  Ho  reached 
out  for  the  revolver,  but  the  chair  where 
he  hud  placed  it  was  not  there!  As  quiet¬ 
ly  as  possible  he  groped  his  way  to  the 
bureau  and  found  the  box  of  matches. 
Hut  it  was  impossible  to  light  them.  He 
scratched  at  least  a  dozen  until  they  were 
broken,  hut  they  would  not  ignite.  There 
was  the  candle,  under  his  hand,  but  the 
light  within  it  which  he  craved  could  not 
he  produced.  Alone,  in.  that  silent,  black¬ 
ness,  for  an  instant  a  numb  terror  fell 
upon  the  heart  of  the  deaf  man.  lie  was 
as  helpless  as  h!s  remote  ancestor,  the 
cave  man,  shrinking  in  his  black  cave. 
He  was  in  worse  condition,  because  the 
cave  man  had  hearing  with  which  to  note 
the  approach  of  his  enemy.  This  modern 
man  would  not  know  the  presence  of  his 
lurking  enemy  until  he  felt  the  clutching 
hands!  He  dared  not  cry  out  or  go  grop¬ 
ing  for  help  through  that  rambling  house. 
The  landlord  lmd  told  him  that  they  shot 
first  and  asked  questions  later.  Finally, 
urged  by  that  mysterious  instinct  of  the 
deaf,  he  groped  his  way  alone:  the  wall 
until  he  reached  the  corner  window.  This 
he  opened  and  stood  there  waiting.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  became  aware  that  someone  had 
passed  close  to  him  in  the  darkness.  lie 
even  felt  a  slight  movement  of  the  air  as 
a  human  being  passed  bv.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  human  hand  was  laid  on  the  window 
sill  in  passimr  to  guide  its  owner  in  the 
darkness.  With  eyes  strained  to  the 
limit  of  tension  and  ears  quickened  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  terror,  tin;  deaf  man  heard  and  felt 
a  door  near  h:m  gently  open.  Then  came 
the  dim  sound,  and  the  air  waves  of  a 
struggle,  and  the  deaf  man  knew  that 
someone  was  creeping  back  past  him  in 
the  darkness.  Then,  as  startling  us  would 
have  been  a  nail  driven  into  liis  heart, 
came  the  thud  and  shock  of  a  quick  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  house  near  him,  and  a 
low,  stifled  cry,  which  seemed  to  pene¬ 
trate  even  his  dull  ears.  Then  off  through 
the  darkness,  past  him,  crept  a  human 
form,  feeling  its  way  along  the  side  of 
the  house. 

*  *  *  *  * 

No;  the  deuf  man  did  not  dream  all 
this.  It  all  happened  just  as  I  relate  it. 
Out  iu  that  silent  blackness  a  tragedy 
had  been  enacted.  After  a  time  the  deaf 
man  cautiously  reached  his  hand  out  of 
the  window  down  toward  the  place  where 
that  quick  blow  lmd  fallen.  His  reaching 
fingers  slowly  crept  do%vn  past  the  sill 
and  reached  the  wooden  post  on  which  the 
house  was  built.  There  those  eager  fin¬ 
ger  reached  a  soft,  warm,  sticky  smear 
which  coated  the  top  of  the  post.  There 
in  the  darkness  stood  the  horror-stricken 
lonely  man — holding  out  bis  right  band, 
not  daring  to  close  it  over  that  warm, 
sticky  smear  which  it  bad  encountered  in 
the  blackness.  I  told  you  that  there  ar. 
times  when  the  deuf  muii  must  aspire  to 
philosophy  or  retire  to  insanity.  This 
was  one  such  time.  Suddenly  the  man 
became  aware  that  light  was  coming.  Off 
in  the  east  a  crimson  streak  appeared  | 
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nlonff  the  sky.  The  wind  was  blowing 
the  mists  away.  Little,  by  little  the  light 
gained.  Then  the  man  looked  at  his  hand 
and,  as  he  feared,  it  was  stained  red.  The 
light  grew,  and  lie  finally  gained  the 
courage  to  look  out  of  that  window.  The 
post,  as  ho  feared,  was  covered  with  blood. 
There  was  the  mark  of  a  blow  from  an  ax 
still  visible.  Just  back  from  the  corner 
was  a  stnali  house.  Inside  of  it  a  rooster 
was  crowing  and  half  a  dozen  hens  were 
coming  out  fir  tin'  day's  wanderings.  In 
I  lie  door  of  a  small  cook  house  in  the  back 
yard  a  fat  emored  woman  was  picking  a 
‘Plymouth  Rock  chicken.  The  deaf  man 
glanced  once  more  at  the  house  post  and 
saw  on  the  ground  beside  it  the  gray  head 
of  a  rooster!  It  was  a  thoughtful  man 
who  washed  his  hands  and  glanced  about 
the  room.  The  revolver,  still  lay  on  the 
chair  where  he  had  placed  it.  lie  had 
evidently  felt  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
lied  for  it.  There  was  the  candle  and 
there  wore  the  matches,  untouched.  Near 
at  hand  was  a  box  of  toothpick s,  half  of 
i  hem  broken  in  pieces,  with  scratches  on 
the  box. 

If  it  *, i  * 

The  deaf  man  sat  out  in  the  “gallery” 
watching  the  sun  rise  and  thinking  of 
many  strange  things  while  he  waited  for 
breakfast.  Finally  the  landlord  ap¬ 
peared  : 

“I  hope,  sir,  you  rested  well !  I  feared 
you  might  he  disturbed.  Wo  wanted  to 
give  you  a  taste  of  fried  chicken.  Georgia 
style,*  so  the  negro  killed  one  this  morning. 
I  hope  it  did  not  disturb  you,  sir!” 

II.  W.  c% 


Storing  Cabbage 

I  have  an  acre  of  Danish  P.all  Head 
cabbage  and  wish  to  store  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  better.  Can  you  give  me  directions 
for  burying  heads  in  field?  Should  the 
plants  he  nulled  or  cut?  If  the  Winter 
is  mild  will  the  cabbage  rot?  K.  o.  r. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Heads  of  late  cabbage  may  be  stored 
either  with  or  without  the  stumps.  A 
simple  yet  very  satisfactory  method  is  to 
pull  the  cabbage,  stumps  and  all,  and 
place  them  in  a  long  pit,  heads  down,  as 


Cabbage  Storage  in  Small  Pit.  l  ig.  610 

shown  in  Fig.  TuO.  A  few  cabbages  can 
he  removed  at  a  time  without  disturbing 
the  rest.  The  storing  should  be  done 
just  before  severe  weather  .sets  in.  Where 
a  number  of  tons  are  to  he  stored  a  pit. 
as  shown  in  Fig.  .r>71  will  prove  the  most 
satisfactory.  The  heads  arc  trimmed, 
and  a  well-drained  location  is  selected  for 
the  pit.  Make  a  shallow  excavation,  and 
line  with  straw,  leaves  or  cornstalks. 
Then  place  the  cabbage  in  a  conical  pile 
mi  the  lining.  Cover  the  cabbage  with 
the  same  material  used  Tor  lining  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit  and  cover  with  dirt.  The 
lining  should  extend  through  the  dirt  at 
the  top  to  give  proper  ventilation,  and 
in  extreme  weather  a  hoard  may  bo  placed 


storage  Pit  for  Large  Quantity.  Fig.  oil 

over  this  opening.  Cabbage  can  stand  a 
slight  freeze,  and  if  the  weather  gets  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  a  layer  of  manure,  cun  be 
thrown  over  the  dirt.  A  number  of  small 
pits  are  better  than  large  ones,  as  a 
whole  pit  can  he  emptied  on  opening. 
Drains  should  he  dug  at  the  sides  of  any 
type  of  pit.  as  standing  water  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  any  stored  crop.  T.  u.T. 

Saving  an  Injured  Peach  Tree 

In  my  garden  is  a  very  large  peach 
tree,  which  a  windstorm  split  into  two 
parts.  It  was  laden  with  unripe  fruit, 
which  fortunately  ripened  as  the  tree 
rested  on  the  ground.  Would  it  he  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  scions  (fruit  very  line)  and 
root-graft  this  tree,  to  get  new  tree  and 
fruit  from  the  grafts  earlier  than  from 
young  trees  from  a  nursery?  (I.  '•  tt. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  three  methods  which  might 
he  followed:  First,  the  pencil  tree  which 
is  split  in  two  could  he  drawn  together 
with  a  block  and  fall,  and  then  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  holt  put  through  tin  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  nu  additional 
brace  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
putting  Hcrew-eyes  into  two  of  the  main 
limbs,  and  connecting  them  either  with 
wire  or  a  light  chain.  This  repair  work 
to  he  done  only  if  the  tree  is  not  too  badly 
broken.  Second,  hllds  could  he  taken 
from  healthy  twigs  of  this  year's  growth 
and  budded  into  one-year  peach  trees,  or 
a  better  way  would  he,  if  the  tree  will 
keep  alive  until  next  Summer,  to  bud 
into  one-year  seedling  stock.  One  ot  the 
nearby  nurserymen  would  grow  them  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Third,  root-gratting 
might  be  successful,  but  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  grows,  pencil  trees  are  not 
root-grafted.  8.  u.  u. 


Keen  Kutter  Farming  Tools 
Stand  the  Test  of  Time 

“Wood  Chopping-  Time” — and  the  brisk,  clean 
air  of  the  great  out  doors — that’s  the  real  test 
time  of  Keen  Kutter  Farming  Tools.  Right 
then  in  the  happy,  “day-long”  sawing,  chop¬ 
ping  and  splitting  is  when  every  Keen  Kutter 
Saw,  Axe  or  Wedge  really  “proves  up”  to  the 
skill  of  the  man  who  uses  them. 

The  friendly  feel  and  balance  of  hand  picked 
handles,  steel  painstakingly  tempered  to  pre¬ 
determined  degree  and  designs  that  actually 
meet  working  conditions  all  contribute  to  make 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  look  cleaner,  work  better 
and  last  longer. 

The  patented  Keen  Kutter  zig  zag  tang  so  firm¬ 
ly  welds  metal  to  handle  that  Keen  Kutter 
farming  tool  handles  cannot  come  loose. 
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NTOW  you"  can  pet  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
mL '  Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  3a  wing  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  a  wheolbar  ,-ow — goes  any¬ 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  u  high  power,  frost-proof  CfSHIttfO 


WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 60  cents  n  tiny  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw¬ 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  htdanccd 
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Complete  Log  Saw 

T.  O.  B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  IHttsburuh.l'a.,  adders) 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw.  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  foster  than  for¬ 
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TO  get  all  the  strength  and 
power  out  of  a  horse,  he 
must  be  able  to  plant  his  feet 
firmly  and  without  fear. 

Red  Tip  Calks 

will  hold  a  horse  up  on  any  street 
however  slippery;  they  give 
him  added  strength,  courage  and 
self  reliance.  They  are  so  made 
that  they  wear  sharper  with  use 
and  can  be  renewed  when  neces¬ 
sary,  in  a  few  minutes. 

No  horse  owner  can  afford  to 
be  without  them.  Get 

Red  Tip  Calks 

today  from  your  shoer. 

Send  for  Booklet  (citing  all  aboat  them 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused' with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


My  subscription  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I 
am  always  glad  to  do  you  a  favor  to  get  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  If  a  new  man  comes  into  my  neighborhood  I 
am  always  there  with  the  same  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  b. 

OOD !  Can  anyone  suggest  a  better  reception 
committee  or  finer  advice? 

* 

HE  Rural  Education  Committee  of  New  York  is 
composed  of  three  members  each  of  the  Grange, 
Farm  Bureau,  Dairymen’s  League,  Home  Bureaus, 
State  Department  of  Education,  State  Teachers'  As¬ 
sociation  and  State  Agricultural  College.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  conduct  a  full  and  complete  survey  of 
rural  education.  This  survey  will  he  made,  when¬ 
ever  practical,  by  farmers  or  their  wives  or  daugh¬ 
ters,  thus  securing  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  rural  schools.  The  central  thought  of  the  entire 
plan  is  to  bring  about  equal  opportunity  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  children  of  the  country  districts.  We 
hope  that  prejudice  and  “hobbies”  will  all  be  cut  out, 
and  that  this  committee  will  get  down  to  bedrock 
and  show  the  State  how  to  improve  the  rural  school. 

* 

OME  of  the  daily  papers  continue  to  print  “scare 
heads”  stating  that  farmers  in  Iowa  aud  near-by 
States  will  burn  corn  instead  of  coal  this  Winter. 
We  have  heard  from  hundreds  of  our  readers  in 
these  States.  Many  tons  of  corncobs  will  be  burned 
this  Winter,  but  no  sound  grain  will  he  used  for  fuel. 
Coal  is  higher  than  it  should  be,  hut  most  farms 
have  more  or  less  wood  for  fuel.  When  next  you  see 
this  foolish  story  repeated  in  the  daily  papers,  forget 
it.  The  story  is  told  for  a  purpose — and  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  to  help  the  American  farmer. 

* 

LONG  ISLAND  farmer  was  recently  sentenced 
to  nearly  two  years  in  prison  for  whipping  a 
hoy  with  a  horsewhip.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
farmer  took  this  12-year-old  hoy  from  an  institution 
to  “bring  up.”  The  farmer  claims  that  the  boy  was 
not  truthful,  f?o  he  tied  the  lad  to  a  tree  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  try  to  inoculate  truth  with  a  whip.  The 
poet  tells  us  what  happens  to  truth  when  it  is 
crushed  to  earth,  hut  all  efforts  to  club  the  truth 
into  human  beings  have  failed.  Some  of  us  who 
were  brought  up  on  a  stick  may  regret  that  there 
were  no  such  laws  50  years  ago.  Some  of  us  can 
look  back  to  various  hard  whippings  which  never  did 
us  any  harm.  We  may  have  submitted  to  them  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  popular  part  of  the  child’s  training 
to  use  the  stick  freely.  We  do  not  follow  the  same 
plan  with  our  own  children,  and  public  sentiment 
today  would  brand  any  man  who  tried  it.  Here  is  at 
least  one  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  child  training  lfcive  developed.  It 
may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  heavy  “lick¬ 
ings”  of  50  years  ago  were  a  wise  part  of  discipline. 
We  shall  always  think  some  of  them  helped  develop 
character,  hut  what  was  then  intended  as  an  aid  to 
character  would  now  rank  as  a  crime. 

* 

ENATOR  WARREN  G.  HARDING  was  elected 
President  by  a  great  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College,  and  a  popular  majority  of  more  tlrtm 
0,000,000  votes.  This  result  was  generally  conceded 
by  most  people  for  a  month  before  the- election,  hut 
no  one  dreamed  that  a  “landslide”  of  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  proportion  was  coming.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it  since  the  old  war  days,  or  when 
the  Southern  .States  were  dominated  by  reconstruc¬ 
tion  governments.  The  American  people  have  formed 
the  habit  of  accepting  the  results  of  such  elections 
with  more  or  less  philosophy.  This  spirit  was  given 
a  supreme  test  in  1S7(>,  but  the  Republic  endured 
and  will  continue  to  stand.  Whatever  any  man  may 
think  as  an  individual,  he  must  admit  that  when 
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such  a  multitude  of  Americans  agree  at  the  ballot 
box  there  is  little  use  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
their  action.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  “land¬ 
slide”  are  not  hard  to  find.  A  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  were  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
the  work  of  the  present  Administration.  Part  of 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  very  skillful 
and  effective  propaganda.  Part  of  it  was,  we  think, 
not  justified,  but  the  public,  having  suffered  long 
from  high  prices,  high  taxes  and  poor  distribution, 
struck  at  the  only  thing  in  sight — and  struck  hard. 
In  the  face  of  evident  extortion  and  poor  manage¬ 
ment.  the  Democrats  could  not  defend  their  record, 
nor  could  they  interest-  people  who  felt  that  they 
were  being  robbed  by  profiteers,  in  any  world-wide 
problems  like  the  League  of  Nations.  Nothing  could 
stand  against  the  blind,  unreasoning  rage  of  men  and 
women  who  felt  that  the  Government  stood  by  while 
they  were  being  held  up.  The  tremendous  vote  for 
Governor  Smith  in  New  York  shows  that  this  “land¬ 
slide”  was  not  entirely  a  partisan  movement.  This 
vast  army  of  voters  will  promptly  tear  down  what 
they  have  erected  if  after  fail*  trial  they  think  they 
are  not  receiving  a  “square  deal.”  That  is  always 
true  in  a  republic,  and  therein  lies  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  public  will  not  support  any  autocratic 
or  exclusive  form  of  government.  Hereafter  any 
party  or  any  set  of  men  who  aspire  to  govern  this 
country  must  he  open  and  frank  with  the  people, 
and  ready  to  accept  suggestions  and  advice.  The 
American  people  did  not  show  any  great  enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  Harding.  They  have  put  him  into  the  White 
House  with  reservations  attached  to  him.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  reactionary  element  of  his  party, 
but  elected  by  the  progressives.  These  latter  will 
now  promptly  organize  to  see  that  the  coming  admin¬ 
istration  carries  out  their  policies.  We  feel  hopeful 
for  the  future,  because  we  believe  this  progressive 
element  can  and  will  dominate  the  policy  of  America. 
Tt  wi  1 1  he  the  fault  of  the  plain  people  if  they  do  not 

* 

“It  cannot  be  done!" 

HERE  you*have  a  quartette  of  plain  words  which, 
ever  since  the  world  began,  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  progress  and  held  man  back  from  his  needs. 
When  primitive  man  with  his  feeble,  undeveloped 
mind,  first  learned  the  comforts  and  the  possibilities 
of  fire,  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  individuals 
who  dreamed  of  a  time  when  fire  could  be  used  to 
produce  artificial  light,  aud  thus  remove  the  terrors 
of  darkness.  When  these  men  gave  expression-  to 
their  dreams  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
ever  been  supposed  to*  be  the  true  custodians  of 
knowledge  wagged  their  wise  heads  and  grumbled: 

“ It  cannot  be  done!" 

All  through  the  dark  ages  when  for  the  most  part 
the  human  race  was  sunk  into  a  condition  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  slavery,  there  must  always  have  been  fine 
spirits  who  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  man 
would  he  his  own  master — when  he  could  own  land 
and  secure  protection  for  common  human  rights. 
And  again  the  great  majority  of  “leaders”  and  so- 
called  thinkers,  chained  to  habit  and  prejudice, 
would  give  the  old  answer: 

"It  cannot  be  done!" 

We  only  wish  that  primitive  and  positive  man 
could  come  upon  earth  once  more  and  witness  our 
modern  electric  light,  and  observe  the  life  of  a  free 
man  on  an  American  farm.  Would  they  realize  that 
the  progress  from  t»he  dark,  damp  cave  to  the  warm 
and  sunny  farmhouse  has  represented  one  long, 
fierce  combat  against  the  so-called  leaders  who  have 
ever  entrenched  themselves  behind  that  quartette  of 
discouraging  words? 

To  make  an  application  that  will  bring  the  matter 
right  home  to  us.  let  us  take  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture  in  this  country.  The  city  has  long  been 
draining  the  best  of  our  young  people  from  the  farm. 
We  must  stop  that  drain  and  keep  the  cream  of 
farm  humanity  in  the  country.  We  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  as  the  farmer’s  share.  We  must  receive  at 
least  one-half.  We  are  unable  t.o  obtain  proper  farm 
credit  or  capital  for  farm  operation,  because  most  of 
our  surplus  money  is  sent  to  the  city  for  investment. 
We  have  got  to  keep  our  money  at  home  and  use  it 
to  finance  farm  business.  These  propositions  are 
simple,  and  they  are  true.  Yet  go  with  them  to  our 
so-called  teachers  a»nd  leaders  and  <thoy  will  say  it  is 
all  a  pleasant  dream,  hut 
"It  cannot  be  done!" 

That  might  be  true  if  we  were  to  apply  only  the 
old  rules  and  outgrown  ideas  of  the  past.  Tt  surely 
would  he  true  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  moth-eaten 
plan  of  hiring  politicians  to  do  it  for  us.  It  can  he 
done,  however,  as  surely  as  light  lias  banished  dark¬ 
ness.  if  avi*  will  only  have  the  vision  to  believe  that 
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it  is  possible.  Let  us  kick  out  the  old  bigoted  objec¬ 
tors  and  adopt,  a  new  program. 

“It  can  be  done!" 

“We  have  pot  to  do  it  ourselves /” 

* 

T  was  estimated  last  year  that  over  $000,000,000 
of  American  money  was  spent  for  investment  in 
wildcat  securities.  Practically  all  of  it  was  lost. 
Our  estimate  is  that  the  farmers  and  country  people 
of  New  York  spent  at  least  $40,000,000  on  bogus 
securities,  or  for  investments  which  hurt  rather  than 
help  farming.  And  all  this  time  competent  farmers, 
eager  to  improve  the’r  farms  and  enlarge  their  busi¬ 
ness,  were  unable  to  borrow  needed  capital  or  obtain 
credit  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  all  of  us  uoav  that 
the  government  cannot  or  will  not  finance  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  a  worthy  hired  man  or  a  tenant  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  farm  on  any  living  terms.  Here  and  there 
we  learn  of  well-to-do  farmers  who  take  a  chance  on 
a  man’s  character,  and  thus  give  him  a  chance  to 
buy  a  farm,  but  in  most  cases  the  very  men  ive  need 
most  on  our  farms  cannot  obtain  working  capital. 
And  yet  if  only  a  part  of  the  money  annually  blown 
away  by  country  people  on  worthless  securities  could 
he  put  into  a  fund  for  farm  investment  we  should 
have  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 
Here  is  another  case  Avhere  country  people  must 
learn  to  do  it  themselves  by  putting  their  money 
where  it  will  benefit  their  own  business.  Of  course 
the  city  will  act  like  a  sponge  to  sop  up  the  country’s 
liquid  capital  so  long  as  Ave  throw  our  money  into  it. 

* 

E  have  had  quite  a  discussion  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  Alfalfa  seed  growing  would 
prove  profitable  in  Ncav  York.  There  is  no  question 
that  Alfalfa  will  ripen  its  seed  in  the  East.  It.  is 
doubtful,  hOAvever,  if  the  seed  business  would  pay. 
Our  seasons  are  too  Avet  for  best  Avork  in  saving  this 
seed,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  hay  Avill  pay  bet¬ 
ter.  There  may  he  developed  several  localities  where 
first-class  seed  may  be  grown,  but  we  think  seed  from 
the  dry  sections  of  the  West  will  prove  superior. 

* 

Earl  Leach,  who  lives  on  a  farm  sonic  live  miles  west 
of  Cortland,  found  oue  of  his  best  cows  dead  Avheu  he 
reached  home  late  yesterday  afternoon.  A  full  charge 
of  buckshot  in  the  animal’s  side  showed  how  she  met  her 
death.  The  cow  Avas  in  an  open  field,  and  in  no  way 
resembled  a  pheasant. 

A  few  days  ago.  as  Dewitt  Callen  was  walking  up  the 
track  just  north  of  the  icehouse  at  Tattle  York,  a  bullet 
went  through  hi«  hat.  The  same  day  a  man  in  a  row¬ 
boat  out  in  the  lake  shot  at  a  duck.  He  missed  the  duck 
aud  also  missed  by  a  few  feet — less  than  a  rod — parties 
on  a  dock  in  front  of  one  of  the  cottages. 

Mr.  Callen  Avas  about  his  regular  Avork.  Mr.  Leach 
gets  nothing  out  of  his  cow  but  the  hide.  Yet  hunters 
complain  and  marvel  that  farmers  post  their  laud. 

TTESE  items  are  taken  from  a  local  New  York 
paper.  We  could  easily  obtain  proof  of  50 
cases  as  bad  or  Avorse.  A  man  in  town  may  own  a 
lawn  or  small  field.  He  puts  up  a  sign,  “Keep  off 
the  Grass,”  and  how  lie  does  scold  if  even  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cat  runs  across  the  lawn.  Now,  during  the 
hunting  season  that  man  loads  up  the  gun  and  starts 
for  the  country.  He  strikes  a  farm  which  the  owner 
has  posted.  ‘‘No  Trespassing  Allowed!”  IIoav  the 
toAvn  man  does  roar  at  this  “meanness.”  The  chances 
are  that  he  puts  a  charge  of  shot  into  the  sign  and 
proceeds  to  hunt  We  have  known  them  to  do  that 
Yet  Avhat  greater  right  has  this  man  to  go  on  that 
farm  than  his  home  neighbors  to  cross  his  lawn? 
That  is  Avhat  we  Avant  some  hunters  to  tell  us.  Do 
Ave  own  our.  farms  or  not?  Does  the  deed  give  us 
any  rights  of  possess?on?  We  propose  to  go  gunning 
in  the  next  Legislature  in  an  effort  to  find  out. 


Brevities 

The  latest  farm  slogan  seems  to  he :  “United  we’ll 
stick  ;  divided  we’re  stuck.” 

Bad  business  to  make  the  dollar  so  large  that  it  hides 
all  the  beauty  ami  vision  of  life. 

Truth  c-ushed  to  earth  makes  the  roadbed  over 
which  the  right  finally  comes  rolliug  aloug. 

It  is  reported  that  Ohio  farmers  are  growing  15.000 
acres  of  Soy  beans.  Tt  is  time  they  agreed  upon  stand¬ 
ard  varieties. 

Wasting  grain  aud  worse — the  man  who  still  per¬ 
mits  a  great  army  of  surplus  young  roosters  to  come 
running  to  the  feed  box. 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  women  avIio  discuss 
“The  Wife’s  Share,”  printed  on  page  1(578.  The  next 
magazine  number  will  contain  a  regular  talk  about  it. 

Remember  that  no  tree  agent  is  permitted  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Pennsylvania  unless  he  can  show  a  State  card 
signed  by  J.  G.  Sanders,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

One  stated  reason  for  the  increase  of  silver  and  its 
effect  upon  foreign  exchange  is  the  fact  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  European  silver  coin,  driven  out  of  circulation 
by  paper  money,  have  been  melted. 

TnK  agricultural  college  is  not  likely  to  pull  a  boy 
away  from  an  attractive  and  prosperous  farm.  When  it 
does,  perhaps  the  hoy  never  was  cut  out  for  a  fawner. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  such  a  hoy  should  he 
forced  hack  th“  rarm  ? 


New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
the  first  farm  convention  of  the  coming  season.  The 
date  is  set  for  December  9  and  10,  1920,  to  be  held 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  comprehensive  program  has 
been  outlined  and  some  speakers  of  national  repute- 
have  been  engaged.  It  is  expected  that.  Governor- 
elect.  Miller  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  will  be  to  out¬ 
line  and  define  an  agricultural  policy  for  the  State  on 
the  subjects  of  transportation  and  general  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  this  all  the  farm  organizations  of  the  State 
are  invited  to  take  part.  This  purpose  is  to  bring  out 
accurate  information,  full  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  form  a  policy  based  on  the  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  There  is  great  need  in  the  State  for  this  work 
at  this  time,  and  the  opportunity  is  presented  for  a 
State-wide  constructive  program. 


Judge  Miller  is  Elected  Governor 

Two  days  were  required  to  settle  the  election  of 
Governor  in  New  York.  In  all  the  history  of  this 
country  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  ever  received  a 
greater  personal  tribute  than  that  given  to  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  While  Senator  Harding  carried 
the  State  by  more  than  one  million  majority,  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  made  a  great  gain  and  ran  about  70,000 
behind  Judge  Miller.  Tt  was  a  great  personal  tribute 
— something  never  before  heard  of  in  American  poli¬ 
tics — and  even  those  who  bitterly  opposed  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  must  admit  the  wonderful  personal  power  of 
the  man.  It  was  largely  a  contest  between  New 
York  City  and  the  country — and  the  latter  won. 

Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller,  the  -new  Governor,  can¬ 
not  be  unmindful  of  this  great  vote  as  he  enters 
upon  the  duties  of  his  oilice.  It  may  well  remind 
any  man  of  the  growing  power  of  the  independent 
voter.  The  New  York  Times,  a  supporter  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith,  says: 

Judge  Miller  is  a  man  of  high  character  and 
ability.  He  will  make  as  good  a  Governor  as  the 
Republican  Legislature  will  let  him. 

That  is  probably  true.  In  the  past  the  New  York 
Legislature,  while  made  up  of  many  excellent  men, 
has  been  controlled  by  some  of  the  meanest  and  most 
contemptible  politicians  ever  bred  in  this  country. 
These  politicians  have  been  able  to  control  the 
political  actions  of  men  who  are  greatly  their 
superior  in  character  and  ability,  and  they  have  thus 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  Governor  and  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Before  the  election  we  told  our  readers  that 
their  hope  lay  in  the  Legislature  through  the  election 
of  men  who  would  stand  up  for  common  rights.  We 
think  there  will  be  more  farmers  and  more  genuine 
friends  of  farmers  in  the  coming  Legislature  than  in 
any  previous  one.  We  think  there  will  be  men  who 
will  stand  up  and  fight  the  politicians  when  such  a 
fight  is  needed.  We  notice  for  one  thing  that  Judge 
Miller  says  he  shall  advise  a  repeal  of  the  primary 
laws.  We  shall  wait  and  see  what  he  proposes.  If 
it  means  a  wrecking  of  the  present  law  we  shall 
fight  the  proposition  with  all  the  force  we  can  get 
together. 


A  Few  Remarks  About  Mr.  McCann 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  to  be  answered 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  regard  to  a  Mr.  McCann 
of  the  New  York  Globe.  Who  is  Alfred  W.  McCann? 
Why  is  he  so  much  in  sympathy  with  farmers?  Has 
he  ever  been  a  farmer,  and  who  pays  for  all  his  propa¬ 
ganda?  Finally,  why  has  Mr.  McCann  kept  all  his 
information  and  sympathy  for  the  fanner  so  long  under 
cover  and  not  revealed  it  until  October,  1920? 

New  York.  j.  x. 

We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  McCann 
effusions  on  two  occasions,  hut  it.  is  not  our  purjxjse 
to  flatter  him  with  lengthy  comment.  We  refused 
his  advertising  copy  over  the  name  of  Nestles  Food 
Company  because  our  standing  policy  is  to  print 
nothing  in  this  paper  in  any  column  that  is  not  in 
our  judgment  consistent  with  the  best  interest  of  the 
farm.  His  copy  did  not  measure  up  to  that  standard, 
and  besides,  we  did  not  want  to  accept  their  money 
knowing  that  their  purpose  was  not  sincere,  and  that 
we  would  continue  to  criticize  them.  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  advertising  in  good  faith,  and  had  reason  to 
criticize  the  advertising  under  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence;  but  the  advertising  is  in  such  cases  always 
discontinued. 

Mr.  McCann  is  simply  earning  a  living  in  his  own 
way,  writing  for  a  city  paper  and  doing  what  he  can 
for  the  milk  trust.  He  has  done  some  work  of  merit. 
That  is  necessary  as  a  camouflage  for  the  real  work 
he  has  always  done  for  the  milk  trust.  They  could 
do  the  physical  work  themselves,  but  that  would 
show  the  source,  and  they  must  have  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  independent  public  initiative.  No  citizen, 
and  certainly  no  dairyman  with  a  good  memory,  will 
be  influenced  in  any  way  by  Mr.  McCann  or  bis  milk 
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trust  employers.  All  through  the  1916  milk  fight  he 
heaped  abuse  on  the  farm  cause.  He  has  always 
opposed  everything  that  promised  relief  for  producer 
and  consumer,  and  always  supported  everything  that 
helps  the  milk  trust. 

This,  however,  is  not  Mr.  McCann’s  first  display  of 
interest  in  the  farmer.  In  1917  he  wanted  farmers 
to  support  the  Wicks-  bill  and  to  defeat  the  Towner 
bill.  We  were  told  at  the  time  from  two  different 
sources  that  he  sent  a  man  up-State  to  find  some 
way  to  destroy  the  confidence  farmers  had  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  as  it  was  then  conducted.  The  man 
who  undertook  the  job  says  that  he  worked  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  McCann  and  the  attorney  of 
the  Wicks  Committee;  that  he  met  with  no  success, 
and  that  the  money  to  pay  his  salary  and  expenses 
came  from  the  milk  trust,  and  that  it  was  paid  to 
him  by  McCann  in  a  saloon  in  New  York  in  the 
presence  of  another  man  who  worked  for  Borden’s 
and  also  for  McCann’s  paper. 

We  do  not  think  that  McCann  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  a  farmer.  Anyway,  he  is  working  for  the 
milk  trust  now,  and  has  done  so  for  four  years. 
There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  his  paper  and 
the  Borden  Company. 

This  is  more  space  than  Mr.  McCann  and  his  case 
deserve  in  a  farm  paper.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  the 
trust  had  put  this  recent  propaganda  entirely  in  his 
hands,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  trust  made  a 
liberal  investment,  on  which  they  can  never  draw 
any  dividends.  The  only  influence  the  propaganda 
would  have  on  farmers  would  be  to  incline  them  to 
do  the  things  he  advised  them  not  to  do. 

The  milk  trust  sometimes  presents  a  gloved  hand, 
but  from  years  of  control  it  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  antagonism-  to  the  dairyman,  and  the  talon  is 
always  concealed  beneath  the  silken-covered  hand. 
McCann  is  simply  an  incident. 


Notes  From  the  Dairymen’s  League 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Dairymen's  League  re¬ 
leased  to  publishers  announces  the  sale  of  the 
November  milk  at  $3.65  per  100  pounds,  with  the 
usual  zone  and  fat  differentials,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  fluid  milk  dealers  keep  all  of  their 
plants  open  during  the  month.  The  Borden  Company 
held  out  for  a  time  on  the  ground  that  they  desired  to 
close  32  of  their  fluid  milk  plants.  The  board  took 
a  firm  and  emphatic  stand  that  all  the  plants  ship¬ 
ping  milk  be  kept  open  or  no  milk  from  any  of  them, 
and  the  terms  were  accepted. 

The  bulletin  also  announces  that  there  were  on 
October  25,  20,746  signed  co-operative  contracts  in 
the  League  office.  This  included  4,000  received  be¬ 
fore  the  present  campaign  began.  There  were  1,100 
more  contracts  in  the  hands  of  secretaries  in  the 
field,  and  the  League  directors  have  voted  that  the 
pooling  will  start  when  50,000  members  have  signed 
the  contracts.  The  progress  of  the  work  promises 
that  within  a  short  time  there  will  be  enough  signa¬ 
tures  to  start  the  pooling  operation. 

The  gravest  trouble  which  the  dairymen  are  fac¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  is  the  great  financial  loss  of 
the  thousands  of  members  who  have  now  no  good 
market  for  their  milk  sipee  the  manufacturers 
ceased  to  accept  it.  These  members  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  their  milk  at  home,  or  separating  it  and  ship¬ 
ping  cream,  or  selling  it  to  the  butter  and  cheese 
factories.  This  has  been  a  heavy  1os>.  but  there  are 
thousands  of  them  who  cannot  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  this  way  very  much  longer.  They  will  either 
have  to  sell  their  cattle,  as  some  of  them  have 
already  done,  or  make  arrangements  to  get  their 
milk  upon  the  fluid  market.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  fluid  dealers  want  to  close  at  least  a  part  of  their 
plants  show  that  this  movement  of  the  milk,  which 
was  formerly  manufactured,  toward  the  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  has  already  begun. 

The  League  Board  of  Directors,  the  bulletin  says, 
has  voted  to  move  the  main  office  of  the  League  from 
New  York  City  to  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y,  The 
League  Co-operative  Association  has  taken  a  similar 
action.  The  chief  reason  for  moving  the  office  was 
economy,  as  the  saving  on  office  space  and  clerks  to 
be  gained  by  doing  business  in  a  smaller  c;ty  will 
amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 


Potato  Rot  in  New  York  State 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  of  rot  in  the 
potato  crop  this  Fall.  In  some  districts  the  disease 
is  quite  bad,  while  in  others  it  has  not  appeared 
seriously  thus  far.  Our  reports  from  Dutchess 
County  this  year  indicate  a  record  crop.  The  loss 
from  rot  is  not  figured  over  10  per  cent.  Deducting 
such  losses,  the  yield  will  still  he  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  crop. 
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From  Clinton  County  comes  the  report  of  quite 
serious  trouble  with  the  rot.  It  varies  from  little 
or  nothing  to  nearly  a  total  loss  of  the  crop.  Spray¬ 
ing  has  largely  prevented  this  trouble,  but  on  the 
whole  there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  in  the  entire 
county. 

In  Orleans  County  some  fields  rotted  with  a  loss 
of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  yield.  In  other  cases,  espe¬ 
cially  where  spraying  was  done,  there  seems  to  be 
little  if  any  trouble.  On  the  whole,  there  will  be 
a  loss  from  this  disease. 

In  Allegany  County  there  has  been  a  heavy  yield 
this  year  where  the  fields  were  well  cared  for.  The 
potato  rot  is  quite  general.  In  some  eases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  rotten  tubers  will  run  up  to  40  per  cent. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  loss  is  figured  at 
about  10  per  cent.  The  warm  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  keeping  potatoes,  and  there  will  he 
some  loss  from  this  cause. 

Reports  from  Columbia  County  show  that  the 
potato- rot  is  quite  heavy.  Some  growers  report  the 
loss  of  nearly  half  their  crop. 

Onondaga  County  reports  a  great  loss  from  rotted 
potatoes.  At  least  one-quarter  of  the  crop  has 
already  gone.  The  rot  disease  has  been  quite  gen- 
eial,  although  worse  on  the  heavier  soils  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  While  the  season  has 
been  favorable,  and  many  record  yields  have  been 
made,  the  rot  through  Central  New  York  will  bring 
the  total  crop  down  to  normal  or  a  little  below. 


That  Fur-Bearing  Sheep  Case 

Some  time  back  reference  was  made  to  a  claim 
against  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  American 
Karakul  Sheep  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  of 
which-  Frank  E.  Dawley  is  president  and  treasurer, 
for  death  and  damage  to  Karakul  sheep  chased, 
worried  and  killed  by  dogs.  In  all  four  claims  were 


filed,  as  follows : 

December  15,  1917 .  $3,097 

August  5,  1918 .  4,718 

September  26,  1918 .  1.120 

June  13,  1918 . 7,150 


The  total  claim  was . $16,085 

The  claim  was  reduced  by  the  Commissionei  of 
Agriculture.  The  company  made  an  appeal,  to  the 
court,  and  Judge  Harold  J.  Herrman  has  allowed  the 
first  three  claims,  amounting  to  $7,150;  and  disal¬ 
lowed  the  fourth  for  $8,933. 

Karakul  sheep  are  valued  particularly  as  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  and  the  damages  were  estimated 
on  this  basis.  The  State  contends  that  claims  should 
be  based  on  the  value  of  sheep  for  wool  and  meat, 
hut  the  court  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  law  to 
allow  the  full  value  for  any  purpose,  and  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  want  it  different  they  must  change 
the  law. 

The  American  Karakul  Sheep  Company  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  was  promoted  some  years 
hack  by  Mr.  Dawley,  and  the  sheep  were  kept  on  his 
farm  near  Fayetteville.  When  launched  the  com¬ 
pany  was  to  make  everyone  rich  who  went  into  it. 
and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  criticized  at  the 
time  because  it  could  not  boost  the  enterprise  and 
encourage  farmers  to  subscribe  for  the  stock.  The 
liabilities  of  the  company  were  given  at  $106  509. 
Mr.  Dawley  is  one  of  the  inspectors  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  to  pass  on  sheep 
claims.  It  will  he  recalled  that  Governor  Hughes 
demanded  his  resignation  from  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  because  of  bis  record  in  the  famous  Jersey 
cattle  case  in  which  Dawley  was  expelled  from  the 
Club  on  evidence  that  he  had  registered  grade  cattle 
and  sold  them  under  pedigrees  as  purebred  stock. 


A  New  Ruling  on  Cider 

There  has  been  much  confusion  over  the  internal 
revenue  laws  regarding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cider.  William  M.  Williams,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  has  now  issued  an  amended  regu¬ 
lation  which  states: 

Six*.  36.  Sweet  eider  containing  less  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  may  be  manufactured 
and  sold  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permit,  pro¬ 
vided  such  product  is  put  up  and  marketed  in  sterile 
closed  containers,  or  is  treated  by  the  addition  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  or  other  substance  which  will  prevent 
fermentation,  in  such  proportion  as  to  insure  the  alco¬ 
holic  content  remaining  below  one-lmlf  of  1  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  volume.  The  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
alcoholic  content  below  such  percentage  rests  upon  the 
manufacturer,  and  in  any  case  where  cider  is  found 
upon  the  market  containing  alcohol  in  excess  of  the  ak 
lowed  percentage  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the 
manufacturer  to  show  that  such  liquid  contained  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  at  the 
time  it  wn«  manufactured  or  sold  by  him,  or  withdrawn. 
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November  13,  1920 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

i!  ■  --=■■=_,  —  — =1J 

From  Day  to  Day 

Au Id  Lang  Syne 

It  singetli  low  in  every  heart. 

We  hear  it  each  and  all — 

A  song  of  those  who  answer  not, 

However  we  may  call ; 

They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
We  see  them  as  of  yore — 

The  kind,  the  brave,  the  true,  the  sweet, 
Who  walk  with  us  no  more. 

’Tis  hard  to  take  the  burden  up. 

When  these  have  laid  it  down  ; 

They  brightened  all  the  joy  of  life, 

They  softened  every  frown  ; 

But,  oh,  ’tis  good  to  think  of  them 
When  we  are  troubled  sore ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  such  have  been. 
Although  they  are  no  more ! 

Store  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown, 
Since  they  have  entered  there; 

To  follow  them  were  not  so  hard. 

Wherever  they  may  fare ; 

They  cannot  be  where  God  is  not 
On  any  sea  or  shore ; 

Whate’er  betides,  Thy  love  abides 
Our  God  for  ever  more. 

REV.  JOHN  W.  CIIAUWIOK. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  quince  honey 
is  a  little  different,  and  very  good:  Teel 
the  quinces,  core  and  slice.  Then  weigh , 
to  four  pounds  of  fruit  add  four  pounds 
of  sugar  and  the  pulp  and  rind  of  two 
oranges;  Put  all  in  a  chopping  bowl,  and 
chop  fine,  the  chopping  incorporating  the 
sugar  very  fully  with  the  fruit.  1  ut  in 
preserving  kettle  and  cook  slowly  for  two 

hours.  It  is  delicious. 

* 

In  spite  of  our  repeated  requests  that 
correspondents  always  give  fully  name 
and  address,  a  surprising  number  of  com¬ 
munications  are  signed  with  initials  only. 
Often  such  letters  or  postcards  deal  with 
some  subject  that  could  be  answered 
promptly  by  mail  were  proper  address 
given.  If  your  queries  remain  unan¬ 
swered,  it  is  quite  possibly  due  to  this 
cause. 

* 

Several  readers  ask  us  how  to  get  rid 
of  honey  flies — small  flies  that  often  enter 
the  house  in  large  numbers  in  Autumn. 
Some  housekeepers  tell  us  that  they  keep 
them  out  by  fastening  a  second  piece  of 
mosquito  netting  over  the  screens,  thus 
making  the  mesh  smaller.  The  flies  usu- 
all  swarm  towards  the  light,  and  chilly 
morning  are  often  found  clustered  in  a 
torpid  state.  They  may  be  brushed  into 
a  pan  and  destroyed.  Dusting  with  dry 
pyrethrum  powder,  or  fumigating  with 
this  powder  burned  in  a  pan  will  also 
make  the  flies  helpless,  so  that  they  may 
be  swept  up  and  destroyed,  but  these 
methods  are  not  very  convenient  for  the 
household. 

* 

Several  readers  ask  further  advice 
about  canning  chicken.  Different  house¬ 
keepers  select  different  ways,  but  the 
following  is  advised  when  processing  in 
kettle  without  steam  pressure:  Prepare 
fowl  as  for  cooking,  cut  up,  and  pack  the 
pieces  in  sterilized  jars.  Most  home  ean- 
ners  reserve  the  bony  back  and  neck,  using 
Much  pieces  for  soup.  Pack  tightly  in 
sterilized  wide-mouthed  glass  jars.  Do 
not  add  water,  but  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  in  a  quart  jar.  Put  on  new  or  per¬ 
fect  rubber,  and  put  on  lid.  but  do  not 
clamp  tight;  merely  bring  wire  over  top. 
Put  in  kettle  standing  on  rack,  with 
water  coming  about  three-fourths  depth  of 
jar,  and  process  four  hours,  counting 
from  time  water  begins  to  boil;  then 
tighten  lid  and  set  away.  Some  cook  the 
chicken  first,  fill  the  jar  with  the  soup 
after  putting  in  the  meat,  and  then  pro¬ 
cess  three  hours.  The  steam  pressure 
oanner  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  can 
meats,  but  with  complete  sterilization 
and  a  perfect  seal  it  is  possible  to  keep 
such  products  without  it.  Some  tell  us 
they  put  the  gizzard  in  the  top  of  the 
can,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  this,  as  the 
peculiar  flavor  may  give  its  taste  to  the 
rest  of  the  meat,  injuring  its  delicacy. 


Winter  Amusements  for  the  Tiny  Tots 

Four  children,  all  too  young  to  attend 
school — how  am  I  to  keep  them  happily 
occupied  this  Winter  without  using  too 
much  of  my  time  and  nervous  energy? 
Three  of  them  are  hearty,  active,  romp¬ 
ers  who  have,  as  you  might  say,  run  wild 
all  Summer,  but  the  baby  is  a  nervous 
little  girl,  and  when  they  are  in  the  house 
all  she  wants  to  do  Ls  to  sit  in  her  car¬ 
riage  and  watch  them  iu  fear  and  trem- 
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bling.  She  tries  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  their  play  and  laugh  with  them,  but 
every  loud  noise  they  make  stirs  her  all 
up.  I  think  she  will  overcome  her 
nervousness  in  time,  however,  because  she 
is  a  strong,  healthy  baby  otherwise. 

I  shall  try  to  get  the  children  out  of 
doors  all  I  can,  but  you  know  children's 
ways  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  and  there  is  nowhere  to  go  excep. 
in  the  beaten  paths.  About  as  soon  as 
they  arc  all  bundled  out  of  doors  they 
oonie  back  in.  “There's  nothing  to  do  out 
there  and  it’s  cold.”  There  is  a  comfo'- 
able  room  upstairs,  in  which  I  put  noth¬ 
ing  except  what  they  can  use  for  play. 
I  shall  let  them  play  there  whenever  they 
so  desire,  with  instructions  to  do  any¬ 
thing  they  want  to  if  they  don’t  get  hurt. 

They,  have  a  wooden  box  which  I  keep 
pushed' under  the  couch.  It  is  filled  with 
a  typical  assortment  of  blocks,  spools, 
balls,  marbles,  rag  books,  bean  bags, 
stuffed  animals,  etc.,  but  their  interest 
in  them  would  soon  wane  if  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  so  I  shall  watch  their 
play  this  Fall  and  have  them  gather  a 
supply  of  all  the  non-perishable  things  I 
see  them  have,  such  as  rose  hips,  ever- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2042.  Coat  with 
Raglan  sleeves.  34 
or  30,  38  or  40,  42 
or  44  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  6  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  40  in.  wide, 
5%  yds.  44.  4%  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


2034.  Middy  suit 
for  misses  and  small 
women.  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  2Vj 
yds.  of  material  30 
or  44.  2  Vi  yds.  54 
of  the  dark  material 
for  the  skirt  and 
trimming,  2  Vi  yds. 
30  or  44,  2  yds.  54 
for  the  middy.  20 
cents. 


2041.  Blouse  with 
convertible  collar. 
34  to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3Vi  yds.  of 
material  27  in. 
wide,  2Vi  yds.  30, 
1%  yds.  44.  20  cents. 


2044.  lv  i  m  o  n  o 
blouse.  34  to  42  bust. 
'The  medium  size  will 
require  2 Vi  yds.  of 
material  30  or  40 
in.  wide,  2  yds.  44. 
20  cents. 


green  cones,  acorns,  hog  walnuts,  horse 
chestnuts  and  a  box  of  sand  for  each  of 
them. 

Children  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
clothespins,  building  cob  houses  and  rail 
fences  with  them.  I  have  seen  mine 
spend  a  whole  forenoon  building  a  pas¬ 
ture  and  lane  with  clothespins,  a  barn 
and  pigpen  with  blocks,  setting  up  spools 
with  spruce  twigs  in  them  for  trees,  then 
doing  farm  work  and  chores. 

When  they  have  tired  of  playing  one 
thing,  and  wish  to  change,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  plaii  to  train  them  to  take  care  of 
the  tilings  they  have  been  using.  Then 
they  don’t  get  so  much  litter  around,  and 
it  tends  to  keep  them  contented  with  one 
thing  longer,  because  few  children  enjoy 
packing  up  their  toys. 

The  five-year-old  girl  enjoys  cutting 
out  pictures,  fashioning  doll  clothes, 
stringing  heads,  kuittiug  on  a  spool,  read¬ 
ing  the  pictures  in  her  books,  and  trying 
to  write  and  draw.  She  also  teases  me 
to  let  her  help  me.  I  let  her  wipe  part 
of  the  dishes,  get  in  wood  and  kindling, 
help  spread  tip  the  beds  and  use  the  dust 
mop,  but  I  don’t  ask  her  to  do  any  of 
these  things. 

The  only  way  to  keep  small  children 
from  getting  restless  and  quarrelsome  is 
to  keep  sweet  and  even-tempered  yourself, 
and  give  them  individually  such  a  variety 
of  things  to  do  that  each  thing  seems  to 
them  a  novelty.  When  you  are  strongly 


45Times  More  Germicidal  than  Pure  Carbolic  Acid 

(BV  U.  S.  HYGIENIC  LABORATORY  METHOD) 

Sterilac  is  powerful,  permanent,  non-poisonous,  and  non-caustic,  making  it 
the  ideal  germ-destroyer  and  deodoriser.  It  sterilizes  utensils,  dishes  and  hands;  protects 
against  and  destroys  bacteria.  More  economical  and  effective  than  other  disinfectants. 

For  Cream 'Separators,  Milking  Machines 

and  All  Dairy  Utensils,  Sterilac  is  a  Daily  Necessity 

Because  of  its  unusual  strength,  simplicity  and  safety,  Sterilac  should 
be  used  on  every  farm  where  dairy  products  are  handled.  Comes  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  which  quickly  dissolves  in  water.  It  delays  souring  of  milk,  reduces 
the  bacterial  count  and  prevents  spoilage  and  loss.  It  leaves  no  odor. 

Sterilac  also  is  ideal  for  cleansing  and  sterilizing  glassware,  earthenware 
and  cooking  utensils,  for  removing  offensive  odors  in  refrigerators,  for 

“sweetening”  foul-smelling  drains  and  for  killing  typhoid  and  other  germs  in  drinking 
water.  Every  farm  home  should  have  asupplyonhandatalltimes.  If  your  dairy  supply 
dealer  or  druggist  does  not  have  it,  send  S3.00  for  large  bottle,  containing  sufficient  for 
250  gallons  of  solution.  Write  for  free  booklet,  “How  to  Keep  the  Dairy  Clean.” 

Abbott  products  are  well  known  and  recommended  by  physicians,  veteri¬ 

narians  and  druggists  throughout  America.  DEALERS  FOR  STERILAC  WANTED. 

THE  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES,  4753  Ravanswood  Av.,  Chicago 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer"— Insist  1 


Say  "Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 

life’ll  Rebuild— t 

Your  Lamp 

with  a 

{pieman 

Match  Lighting  Burner 

Send  your  old  torch-generating  gasoline  lamp 
to  our  nearest  factory  branch  by  parcel  post  and  let 
us  rebuild  it  Into  a  light  better  than  new  and  which 
will  give  yeara  of  service.  To  make  the  change  eco¬ 
nomically  for  you,  wo  must  have  the  entiro  lamp,  b)1 

Earta  without  the  ohr.de.  The  Quick-Lite  Burner 
ights  with  Ordinary  Matches.  Docs  away  entirely 
with  the  old  style  bobting  torch.  For  the  average 
make  of  lamp  the  cost  is  only  $3.60.  We  also  clean 
and  test  yourl  amp  free.  Occasionally  lempa  of  other 
manufacture  require  special  machine  work  and  extra 
meteriala.  This  meana  additional  cost.  Before  re¬ 
building,  we  notify  you  of  the  exact  cost  --d  await 
your  acceptance.  Address  nearest  Dept.  U31 

The  foleman  lamp  (& 

Wichita  at.  Paul  Talada  Dallaa  loa  Aaxclae 
 Attantc  Chlcaso 


AGENTS  2£nV*oraH 

dealert)  propoaition.  Somo 
if otxl  territory  atill  open. 


Cheaper  Heati 


For  Your  Home  and 

Other  Buildings  , 

Coal  gets  dearer  aud  scarcer 
•11  the  time.  Why  not  do  as 
others  and  burn  cheap,  plenti¬ 
ful,  kerosene  in  the  popular 
guaranteed,  odorless 

VICTORY 

VOIl STOVER  , 

Saves  half  on  fnel  bills. 

Givea  Instantaneous  heat.  No 
waiting .  No  dirt,  no  work,  no 
ashes,  no  fire  risk.  i’atontcd 
wickluH*  metal  burner  lights 
with  a  match.  Gan  gom  up 
chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE, 

roliabls,  dependable. 

FREE!  Write  for  new  book 
**The  Sensible  Hratfor  You. 

Gives  all  facts,  low  priem  and 
eronomica  of  the  Victory  Oil 
Stove.  Write  at  once— today. 
Mention  dealer's  name. 

Victory  Oil  Stove  Co. 

.  164  W.  Au.tJn  Av.,  Chicago.  III.  _ 


O  f  \r  17  THK  PROHLKDI  OF 
OV-J  L.  V  E  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

Haw  all  conveniences  of  most  modern  sewage 
system,  iu  country  home,  school  or  other 
buildings,  no  matter  how  large.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  Hydro-Kaustine  Septic  Tank  makes  pos¬ 
sible  sinks,  baths,  toilets  and  all  modern 
sanitary  comforts  at  small  cost.  Simple  to 
install,  out  of  sight,  free  from  odors,  requires 
no  attention,  no  operating  cost  whatever. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  15  YEARS 

Comes  complete;  fixtures  furnished  if  de¬ 
sired;  most  modern  and  approved  system  on 
the  market.  Operation  guaranteed.  Send 
today  for  Free  Booklet  No. 

UN-3  giving  complete  details. 

State  whether  you  desire  to 
equip  home  or  public  build¬ 
ing  and  give  numbei  of  oc¬ 
cupants. 


Knnstine  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturer!  S  Sanitation 
Engineers 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Sneeial  A cionlc  Splendid  opportunity  for  live  men. 
upCLIdl  /ii'CIlld  Easy  sales  work.  \N  rite  for  territory. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  liundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Ytilue  Guaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum)  of  Cutlcnra 
_ibor»tor  let, Dept,  u,  Malden, Maas.  Sold  everywhere. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

ECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Litfht  an«l  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  higrh- 
•st  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURINGCO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


INDOOR 

TOILET 


[_) 


REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Sanitary,  odorless,  convenient.  Installed  in 
16  minutes  in  any  part  of  houno.  No  plumb¬ 
ing:,  drainage,  sewerare.  You  owe  it  to 
>our  family,  old  folks  and  children  to  In¬ 
stall  one  before  winter. 

Q  A  days’a  trial  on  a  money-back  truaran- 
t4»e.  Write  for  direct-irons- factory 
prices.  Address 

DEAL  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

Box  120  Scnoca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Indoor  Closet  $11.35 

Have  u  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  in  the  house 
any  where  you  want  it.  The  Bennett  require 
no  plumbing.  Chemically  disinfected. 
Strongly  made  if  enameled  steel  with  nicely 
finished  wood  seat.  A  necessity  for  invalids. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  buck. 
Descriptive  circular  sent  on  request. 
IIEXSITT  llOMI'.S  (Equipment  Oept. ) 

170  Muln  Street  N.  Toiiiiwunda,  N.  Y. 


I  Wish  to  Buy  Old-Fashioned  Hand  Woven 

Colored  Bed  Spreads  or  Coverlets 

in  duo  condition.  Describe  and  state  price  wantod. 
Address  g.  «.  CILGOIIR,  118  W.  St.  Clair  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


[When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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1  tempted  to  scold  and  nag  and  punish,  re¬ 
member  these  days,  shut  up  in  the  house 
with  mother,  are  the  ones  that  will  be 
looked  back  to  when  our  children  have 
become  fathers  and  mothers,  and  try  to 
have  them  as  pleasant  as  you  can. 

Have  I  the  right  idea?  There  must 
be  a  great  many  mothers  to  read  this 
who  have  faced  and  gone  through  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  same  thing  I  am  up  against, 
who  could  give  suggestions  that  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  me  and  by  others 
in  a  like  situation. 

MRS.  ODOVA  HUSTLE. 


Three  Economical  Thanksgiving  Dinners 

No.  1. 

Grapefruit. 

Roast  Chicken. 

Raked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cauliflower  with  Cream  Sauce. 

Jelly.  Potato  Rolls. 

Cabbage  Salad  with  Red  Peppers. 

French  Dressing. 

Conservation  Pumpkin.  Pie,  Cream  or 
Cottage  Cheese. 

Nuts.  Raisins. 

Coffee. 

No.  2. 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup. 

„  Jelly.  Pickles. 

Roast  Spare  Ribs  Fried  Apple  Rings 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Baked  Squash. 

Lettuce  and  Celery  Salad,  French 
Dressing. 

Economy  Pudding. 

Salted  Butternuts.  Cream  Mints 

Coffee. 

No.  3. 

Cream  of  Clam  Soup. 

Olives.  Nuts.  Pickles. 

Vegetarian  Loaf  Tomato  Sauce. 

Cranberries. 

Boiled  Onions  with  Thin  Cream  Sauce. 
Potato  Puffs. 

Grapefruit  and  Nut  Salad. 

Mock  Mince  Pie. 

Sweet  Cider. 

Every  housewife  likes  flowers  for  her 
Thanksgiving  dinner  table,  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  cut  flowers  are 
expensive,  a  few  red  and  yellow  oak 
leaves  make  a  charming,  inexpensive 
decoration.  Get  a  quaint  shape  basket, 
flaring  at  the  top,  stain  it  green,  or  gild 
it  a  dull  gold ;  place  this  in  the  center 
of  the  table  and  scatter  some  of  the 
leaves  out  over  the  cloth.  Aside  from 
spotless  linen,  pretty  china  and  polished 
silver,  no  other  decorations  are  needed. 

Grapefruit  give  an  added  touch  of  color 
when  served  in  their  own  golden  bowls, 
lo  prepare  it,  scoop  out  the  pulp  care¬ 
fully.  removing  all  seeds  and  membrane, 
cut  into  cubes,  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar,  chill,  and  return  to  the  shells. 

The  meat  course  in  either  of  these 
menus  may  depend  on  one’s  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  pocketbook.  You  who  have 
had  the  hardship  of  raising  a  flock  of 
turkeys  this  year  are  entitled  to  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  of  them.  A  nice  fat 
chicken  or  a  roast  of  some  kind  can,  of 
course,  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 
bird,  and  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
indulge  in  meat  in  any  form  1  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  substitute  iu  the  third 
menu. 

•  ^Jr  *be  first  dinner  the  chicken  can  be 
stuffed  aud  roasted  iu  the  usual  way.  or 
if  it  sccflis  too  small  out  up  in  t>orviug 
pieces,  dip  each  piece  in  beaten  egg,  then 
in  well-seasoned  bread  crumbs,  place  in 
a  roasting  pan,  with  a  few  thin  slices  of 
pork  laid  over  and  round  it,  aud  bake 
until  nicely  browned,  basting  now  aud 
then  with  the  fat  in  the  pan.  If  this  is 
not  sufficient,  use  one  tablespoon  of  but- 
tei  melted  in  a  cirt  of  boiling  water, 
.train  and  wash  one  pint  of  oysters,  and 
just  before  taking  up  the  chicken  turn 
them  over  it,  and  bake  just  long  enough 
for  the.  oysters  to  be  thoroughly  heated 
through.  r\  ake  up  tho  chicken  on  a  hot 
platter,  remove  the  scraps  of  pork  and 
arrange  the  oysters  round  it.  To  the  fat 
in  the  pan  add  one  large  tablespoon  of 
flour,  one  cup  cf  the  strained  oyster  juice, 
onc-half  cup.  of  milk,  season  well,  stir 
and  cook  until  smooth,  aud  serve  thiswiflh 
the  chicken. 

'The  day  before  the  rolls  are  needed 
pare  two  medium-sized  potatoes  and  cook 
to  a  mush,  iu  just  enough  water  to  cover 
them  well  -  do  not  drain  off  the  water,  but 
press  all  through  a  sieve  or  rieer.  To  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  the  potatoes  add 
one  cup  of  scalded  milk,  four  tablespoons 
ot  drippings,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  and  cool ;  then  stir 
m  one  and  one-fourth  cakes  of  compressed 
yeast,  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  of  warm 
milk,  and  add  enough  flour  to  make  a 
soft  dough;  knead  this  well,  cover  and 
let  staud  in  u  warm  place  until  light- 
when  double  its  original  size  mold  down 
and  let  rise  again  ;  when  very  light  and 
puffy  shape  into  rolls;  let  these  stand  20 
minutes;  then  bake. 

The  pie  is  made  a  little  different  from 


this  round  the  edge  of  the  pie,  return  to 
the  oven  and  bake  until  the  meringue  is 
cooked  and  slightly  browned. 

Economy  pudding  is  not  as  common¬ 
place  as  it  may  sound.  To  make  it,  heat 
two  egg  yolks  very  light,  and  add  this  to 
one  cup  of  very  line  and  rather  soft  bread 
crumbs,  with  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  small  lemon, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  tworcupe 
of  milk.  Wash,  dry  and  seed  a  cup  of 
large  table  raisins.  Choose  a  smooth, 
round  mold,  and  butter  it  well  ;  then  stick 
the.  raisins  iu  uniform  rows  around  the 
inside.  Turn  in  the  pudding  mixture  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  in  a  basin  of  hot  water 
and  bake  20  minutes.  Turn  out  and  sur¬ 
round  with  spoonfuls  of  sweetened 
whipped  cream,  or  cover  the  top  with  a 
stiff  meringue  made  from  the  whites  of 
the  two  eggs;  flavor  with  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  pile  it  up  high  in  the  center; 
dredge  with  granulated  sugar  and  let 
stand  in  a  moderate  oven  for  10  or  15 
minutes. 

The  meat  substitute  in  the  third  menu 
is  made  in  this  way  :  Cook  one-half  cup 
of  rice  in  boiling  salted  water  until  ten¬ 
der  and  the  water  absorbed ;  then  mix 
with  one  cup  of  peanut  butter,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  finely  minced  parsley  and 
green  pepper,  two  of  minced  onion,  one 
well-beaten  egg,  a  little  salt,  a  dash  of 
paprika,  and  one  cup  of  milk.  Form  into 
a  loaf  on  a  well-oiled  baking  tin,  sprinkle 
(he  top  and  sides  thickly  with  fine  bread 
crumbs,  dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  bake 
in.  a  slow  oven  one-half  hour.  For  the 
sauce  chop  one  small  onion  and  one-half 
of  a  green  pepper  very  fine ;  cook  this  in 
two  tablespoons  of  drippings  until  the 
onion  is  slightly  browned ;  then  add  one 
or  two  tablespoons  of  flour  aud  one  cun 
of  stewed  tomatoes;  season  with  salt  and 
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Design  for  border  in.  wide. 
Two  and  three-quarter  yards  are  given. 
20  cents. 
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1053.  Design  for  border,  3  in.  high. 
Two  and  one-half  yards  are  given.  20  rents. 


pepper  and  cook  until  it  thickens;  then 
strain  and  reheat.  Turn  the  loaf  out  on 
a  hot  platter  aud  pour  the  sauce  around 
it. 

For  the  potato  puffs  beat  two  cups  of 
hot  mashed  potatoes  until  very  light; 
then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs 
and  one  cup  of  flour,  sifted  with  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  a  little 
salt,  aud  fold  in  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff  and  dry.  Drop  spoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  into  hot  fat  aud  cook  a  golden 
brown  on  all  sides;  drain  on  soft  paper 
and  serve  with  the  main  course. 

'The  mock  mince  pie  is  made  from  an 
old-fashioned  English  recipe.  Chop  one 
cup  each  of  seeded  raisins,  currants,  ap¬ 
ples,  suet  and  one-half  cup  of  citron,  and 
mix  with  one  cup  of  molasses  or  shaved 
map.e  sugar,  or  soft  brown  sugar  can,  of 
course,  take  the  place  of  either  the  maple 
sugar  or  molasses.  Add  three  c-ups  of 
boiled  cider  or  any  fruit  juice  at  hand, 
and  cook  one-half  hour;  then  add  one 
teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  aud  allspice, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  mace,  a  little  salt 
and  one  cup  of  chopped  walnut  meats. 
Line  a  rather  deep  pie  tiu  with  rich 
crust,  flute  the  edges,  fill  with  the  mix- 
lure  and  cross  the  top  with  fluted  strips 
of  the  pastry  and  bake. 

ROSAMOND  J.AMPMAX. 


Old-fashioned  Potato  Soup 

.  t  ure  aud  slice  three  potatoes  of  medium 
size,  ope  ouiou,  and  place  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan  with  one  quart  of  water  and  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  parsley  adds  to  the 
flavor.  \\  ben  the  potatoes  are  done,  mash 
some  of  them  with  a  fork,  add  butter  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  oue  pint  of  rich  cream, 
and  stir  iu  one  spoonful  of  browned 
flour.  Make  drop  dumplings  with  one 
egg,  half  as  much  cold  water,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  aud  one-fourth  spoonful  of  baking 
powder,  flour  enough  so  that  they  will 
drop  froin  the  spoon  and  keep  their  shape. 
Look  until  they  come  to  the  top  of  the 
-soup.  They  should  be  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  wheu  dropped  in.  m.  c. 
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the  usual  Thanksgiving  pumpkin  pie 
J  eel  a  medium-sized  pumpkin,  steam  and 
ury  out  m  the  oven;  then  press  through 
the  ncer;  to  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
the  pumpkin  add  two  well-beaten  egg 
yolks,  ono-half  cup  each  ujd  brown  sugar 
and  molasses,  one  aud  one-half  cups  of 
Didk,  a  tablespoon  of  melted  butter,  a 
teaspoon  of  ginger,  and  a  dash  or  salt 
Ala  he  u  rich  pic  crust;  line  a  deep  pie  tiu 
with  this,  turn  iu  the  mixture  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  firm  iu  the  cen- 
ter  and  nicely  browned  over  the  top. 
Beat  the  egg  whites  stiff  and  dry;  add 
two  tab)  •'spoons  of  powdered  sugar  and 
a  little  gmger;  put  large  spoonfuls  of 


The  Japan  Walnut  in  Vermont 

W  •'  arc  now  harvesting  the  Japan 
walnuts,  Julians  co  r  d  i  form  its.  #Fhis  is 
much  like  the  butternut  in  quality,  not 
quite  as  rich,  aud  a  little  smaller.  '  It  is 
a  pretty  nut,  almost  heart-shaped  wheu 
stripped  of  its  outer  covering  aud  smooth. 
W  hen  dry,  cracked  with  oue  careful  blow, 
it  comes  out  of  the  shell  whole  almost 
invariably,  and  is  a  very  attractive  mor¬ 
sel  It  can  be  chopped  or  crushed  for 
cakes  the  same  as  butternuts,  but  is  used 
here  a  siugle  meat  pressed  into  candy 
for  our  ladies’  aid  sale.  The  tree  is 
hardy  large  and  sightly,  but  not  yet  old 
enough,  l  suppose,  to  bear  a  large  quau- 
tlty>  C.  w.  M. 


FREE 


A  PRACTICAL 
REPAIR  BOOK 
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For  repairs  around  the  home, 
stable  or  garage ;  for  repairing 
cracks  or  leaks  in  household 
articles,  pipes,  tanks,  boilers, 
radiators  or  automobile  parts, 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement 

is  indispensable.  Once  a  crack, 
leak  or  break  is  repaired  with 
Smooth-On  it  stays  repaired. 
Quickly  and  easily  applied. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  General 
Stores  ;  6-oz.  can  30c  ;  1-lb.  can  50c. 

By  mail  add  5c  for  postage. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  (R),  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  hundreds  of  repairs . 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,U.S.A.  / 


Extra  Heat  for  Frigid  IV inter  Days 


Smooth-On 
Mfg.  Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Free  Repair 
Book  (R)  as  advertised. 


Name 


Address 


|S*»  ...  .  , 


Make  the  sitting  room  comfort¬ 
able  with  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 
Put  it  where  you  need  it  most — 
any  time. 

Eight  hours  of  solid  comfort  for 
the  cost  ot  one  gallon  of  clean¬ 
burning  Socony  kerosene. 

No  litter  or  bother,  no  smoke;  no 
wood  to  carry;  no  ashes.  Your 
Perfection  is  always  readv  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Easy  to  fill,  light 
and  clean— and  odorless  as  well. 

Buy  a  Perfection  today  and  you’ll 
enjoy  it  every  day. 

tor  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


ACTION 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  « square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Minerals  for  Hogs 

On  page  1023  you  say  “where  a 
straight  ration  of  eormneal  and  skim-milk 
is  used  in  fattening  pigs  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  before  the  animals  at  all  times 
a  mineral  mixture  carrying  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  salt,  charcoal,  bonemenl  and  sul¬ 
phur.”  Can  you  .give  .me  the  proportion 
of  each  material  V  Do  you  advise  to  give 
it  to  both  growing  and  matured  pigs? 
Should  it  be  used  with  any  other  feeds? 

Pennsylvania.  W.  h.  v. 

In  t'r  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  calcium,  phosphorus  and  other  so- 
called  minerals  necessary  for  normal  bone 
and  muscle  development  it  is  essential  to 
supplement  a  corn  and  skim-milk  ration 
with  materials  carrying  such  elements. 
You  are  well  aware  that  wheat  bran. 
Alfalfa  leaves  and,  in  general,  the  hulls 
and  leaves  of  a  plant  are  rich  in  the  so- 
called  mineral  matter.  We  have  found 
it  advantageous  to  provide  swine  with 
concentrated  materials  and  to  us*  gener¬ 
ous  quantities  of  such  substances.  A 
useful  combination  would  be  compounded 
as  follows :  Charcoal,  three  parts  ;  bone- 
meal,  three  parts;  salt,  two  parts;  ground 
limestc*  _  or  air-slaked  lime,  one  part ; 


affected  with  abortion.  2.  I  wish  to  seed 
a  permanent  pasture,  to  be  used  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Do  you  think  Dine  grass  would  do 
well?  IIow  much  seed  would  you  sow  to 
an  acre?  This  piece  is  seeded  to  wheat 
this  Fall.  E.  F. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

1.  Concerning  the  matter  of  whitewash. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  has  printed  repeatedly  what 
is  known  as  the  government  formula  for 
whitewash.  Ordinary  lump  lime  properly 
slaked,  mixed  with  water,  to  which  some 
salt  and  a  sprinkling  of  bluing  and  5  per 
cent  of  ereolin  has  been  added,  will  make 
a  good  combination.  The  salt  makes  the 
materials  stick  to  the  walls,  while  the 
bluing  adds  a  white  finish.  It  should  be 
applied  at  such  a  consistency  as  will 
spread  with  ease. 

2.  The  best  results  in  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  pasture  will  follow  the  use 
of  a  general  mixture  of  grasses  rather 
than  some  one  variety,  as  you  have  suf: 
gested.  Blue  grass  in  itself  is  admirably 
suited  for  permanent  pasture;  but  for- 
variety  and  for  the  purpose  of  palatabilit.v 
I  should  suggest  the  following  combina¬ 
tion:  25  lbs.  Blue  grass,  25  lbs.  Meadow 
fescue,  10  lbs.  Alsike  clover.  5  lbs.  White 
clover,  15  lbs.  Red-top,  20  lbs.  Timothy. 
Seed  this  at  the  rate  of  12  quarts  per 
acre.  It  would  be  well  to  plow  this  area 
after  the  wheat  has  been  harvested  and 
seed  the  mixture  during  August  or  early 
September  and,  for  the  purpose  of  pro 


An  Ayrshire  Cow  in  a  Cnuadion  Couture 


sulphu'  one  part ;  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
one  part. 

This  can  'be  mixed  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  and  good  results  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dissolving  a  small  amount  of  cop¬ 
peras  or  ferrous  sulphate  in  water  and 
saturating  this  mixture.  It  should  be 
kept  before  the  animals  at  all  times, 
either  through  the  agency  of  a  self-feeder 
or  in  protected  boxes  or  troughs,  where 
they  can  partake  of  it  as  their  appetites 
demand.  This  mixture  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  feed,  although  there  is  no 
objection  to  putting  two  per  cent  of  bone 
meal  or  five  per  cent  of  charcoal  in  a 
grain  ration  intended  for  feeding  swine. 
Young  growing  animals  require  such 
materials,  and  it  is  also  advantageous  t« 
supplyHnem  to  mature  animals,  especially 
brood  sows.  If  you  find  it  expensive  to 
secure  commercial  charcoal,  wood  ashes 
or  even  charred  corncobs  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  _ _ 

Whey  for  Pigs 

Is  it  safe  to  feed  pigs  the  whey  drawn 
from  the  curd  in  making  cheese?  We 
are  using  liquid  rennet  containing  12  per 
cent  alcohol.  B.  e.  s. 

It  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  feed  pigs 
the  whey  drawn  from  the  curd  used  in 
making  cheese,  but  there  is  very  little 
actual  nutrition  in  it.  It  would  supplement 
atgrain -ration  largely  carbohydrate,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  corn,  hominy,  rye  or  grain 
products  of  this  character.  Prudence 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  would  follow  where  not  more  than 
live# parts  of  the  whey  would  be  supplied 
with  each  pound  of  concentrates.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  evil  results  following 
the  use  of  this  material. 

Disinfectant  Whitewash;  Permanent 
Pasture 

1.  I  would  like  to  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  my  cow  stable  and  would  like  you 
to  recommend  something,  as  my  cows  were 


tection,  it  might  be  well  to  seed  not  more 
than  a  bushel  of  oats  or  barley  to  the 
acre,  the  same  to  serve  as  u  nurse  crop 
and  not  to  be  harvested. 


Dairy  and  Farm  Notes 

The  farmers  around  here  take  their 
they  are  within  easy  reach,  and  get  the 
full  dollar.  Eggs,  KOc ;  butter,  75c;  milk. 
15c  per  qt. ;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples.  40c  per  pk. ;  cabbage.  5c ;  beets, 
bunched,  10c;  onions.  $2.40  bu. :  corn, 
$2.10  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.50  bu. ;  bay,  $40!  per 
ton;  clover  stubble,  taken  from  the  new 
grain  fields,  $38  to  $40  per  ton;  chickens, 
40c  per  lb.  The  farmers  do  not  ship 
anything  but  some  wheat  and  potatoes. 
They  have  good  sale  for  the  rest.  At 
present  I  am  not  on  the  farm,  but  after 
an  experience  of  30  years  in  this  country 
I  feel  safe  to  say  at  this  time  they  do 
not  take  enough  pride  in  the  occupation. 
The  boys  that  are  able  to  work  soon  buy 
an  auto  and  join  with  neighbor  boye  and 
run  to  the  public  works  to  get  some  of 
the  big  money,  as  they  call  it,  and  the 
majority  of  the  farms  are  neglected.  The 
older  people  carry  on  the  work  as  best 
they  can.  But  those  farmers  who  spray 
and  feed  their  crops  and  are  prosper  in," 
have  their  buildings  painted  and  in  fine 
condition,  tell  me  they  are  contented  and 
happy  on  the  farm.  A  restless  discon¬ 
tent.  exists  among  tiie  majority  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  have  made  several  trips  anion 
them,  and  all  complaining  their  potatoes 
are  rotting,  and  right  in  their  midst  some 
progressive  farmers  sprayed  thoroughly 
and  find  none  rot.  Still  the  others  say 
spraying  don’t  pay.  I  find  farm  con¬ 
ditions  right  here  in  our  county  rather 
uneasy  ;  too  much  money  and  automobiles 
of  the  pleasure  type  the  cause,  in  my  es¬ 
timation.  B. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $2.40  per  bu. :  potatoes,  $2  per 
bu.;  corn.  $1.40;  rye.  $1.90;  oats,  80c; 
hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $50  per  ton ;  clover, 
No.  1.  $20  to  $25  per  Ion:  eggs,  per  do/.., 
strictly  fresh.  $1  per  doz. ;  butter  from  the 
farmers,  80c  per  lb.;  honey,  white  clover. 
00c  per  lb.  box  ;  chickens,  dressed.  3  to  ,’D/> 
lbs.,  broilers,  $1.75  apiece.  Corn  and  out 
crop  was  very  large;  wheat  and  bay  only 
medium  crop;  potato  crop  fair.  Apples 
$1.1)5  per  bu.,  hand-picked ;  large  crop  of 
apples  aud  peaches.  ti.  a.  s. 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51  °fo  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  "DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE” — sent  free 

swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

OF 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Orion  Cherry  King,  Colonel,  De¬ 
lender  and  other  popular  strains* 

All  registered  and  guaranteed  e.xaetly 
as  represented.  Offering  consists  in 
part,  of  to  first,  choiee  pigs.  :t  months 
old.  $25  each,  pair  not  akin,  $45;  30 
four  and  five  months  old  tri  It-.  $30  each, 
pair  not  akin,  $55;  1<>  Spring  gilts  bred 
for  Keb. -March  farrow.  $55  each :  10 
tried  sows  bred  for  third  litter,  $100 
each.  A  few  very  choice  tried  sows 
$150  to  $500  each,  bred  or  open ;  4 
yearling  service  boars  at  $60  each. 

SPECIAL 

A  few  good  second  choice  pigs,  10  to  13 
weeks  old  at  $25  per  pair.  To  save 
time  order  from  this  ad.  and  state  just 
what  you  want.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 

M.  CASSEL  -  Mantua*  Ohio 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Special  Low  Price  lor  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  So  ws  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  1  Service  Boar 

unrelated  ....  100 

3  Fall  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelated  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boars  unrelated  •  .  $100  |; 

All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 


RICHARD  H. 

Trumansburg  :: 


STONE 

New  York 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DUROCS 

Donegal  Herd  Reirlutered  Du  roc*.  Will  sell  50  Head 
consisting  of  sows,  spring  PfiHs  and  boars.  Full  pigs  of 
good  type  and  popular  breeding,  liet  a  catalogue. 

Raymond  H.  Zook  It.  No.  I  Mt.  Joy.  I*u# 

DUROC-JE  R  S  EYS 

A  few  flue  Mavch  nml  April  farrowed  gilts  from 
popular  blood  lines  at  reasonable  prices. 

PERCY  E.  HICKS  -  Rumson,  N.  J. 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pen i  l'a  Successor  8lh  and  other  good  boars, 
now  otfeicd  l  ot  sale.  Alrfo  a  few  good  gilts  and 
som  s  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  SfKttE 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Fleniingtou. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  II.  and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 


On  account  of  having  to  dispose  of  my  herd  I  am 
offering  the  2-year  old 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR 

COL.  JOHN  8th,  No.  148073 

Bred  by  Ira  1).  Jackson,  and  tit  to  head  any  herd 
in  America.  A  grandson  on  sire's  side  of  Joe  Orion 
2nU.  No.  35527,  on  dam's  side  Orion  Cherry  King.  No. 
42476.  Length  72  Inches,  heart  girt h  t’di  inches.  Color 
rich,  dark  red.  Has  won  first  and  sweepstakes 
wherever  shown  and  is  sire  of  over  half  our  herd. 
Kirstcheck  for  S275gets  him.  M  CASSEL.  Mantua,  Ohio. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD : 

The  largest  Berkshire  boars  of  which 
there  is  any  authenticated  'record  were 
bred  by  us.  We  oiler  young  boars  that 
will  equal  in  size  and  scale  boars  of  any 
breed.  Send  for  list. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y 


For  Sale  One  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar 

2'y  yrs.  A  Dandy  from  Kinderhook.  One  yearling 
Boar.  Ho  is  O.  K.  Brices  right. 

RIDGEWAY  FARM  **  * -  ”  “  1 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong;  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April.  1920:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  ami  Hoar  Figs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Goo.  L.  ltarker,  Supt. 


Medway,  Mass. 

rvTTD  nr1  PIrrc  ?25  Bed., SIS  per  n'g. 

DURULi  xlgS  a.  o.  Weeks,  Dki.kakf,  Ohio 

REG.  DUROCS  April  hoars,  ready  for  service.  tJ5  each.  Gilts, 
t2S  each.  VVrilo  yuur  wnuis.  ANDREW  R.  BICKER,  Sebohirie.  N.Y. 


For  Sale— My  Herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  and  Berkshire  Pios. 

JAMES  H.  SliAMAN,  GLI.N8  BALLS.  N.  N . 


We  Are  Offering 
at  Reduced  Prices 


,T  i^i"1  .ji-ft 

Fori  quick  s*le.  50  Registered 
Chtster  White  Pigi.  3  to  8  mos.  old.  tine  type,  well  bred. 
Also  3  lteglsiered  Jersey  Heifers,  10 nml  2<>  nios.  old. 

EUREKA  STOC  K  FARM 
Edward  M  ulter,  Dept.  It.  West  Chester, Penn u. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

SPILING  HOARS  AND  GILTS,  PALL  PIGS 

si-ed  by  Prince  Big  Boy.  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East.  Also  B-ed  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts,  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  !!>15  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

SPECIAL 
SALE  OF 

Spring  Boars,  $30  $40  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  $40-$75 
Fall  Pigs,  either  sex,  $15  apiece,  10-wks.  old. 
Registration  free.  Brambletye  Farm,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  20  Reg.  Berkshires 

High  wood  Standard.  Lord  Masterhnod  and  Kpo  -hal 
Breeding.  The  large  stretchy  kind,  from  prolific 
yearling  and  two-yr.-old  sows.  Four  Gilts,  9  mos. old. 
$60  each.  Two- mos. -old  Sows  ami  Boars, $15  each. 

OLCOTT  Brothers,  Oneida,  New  York 

TUDICTV  DCDPCUIDC  SHOaTS  for  feeders.  Breeding 
I  liKIr  1  I  DLIuwiIIuEi  hows  and  hours  from  310 
up,  h:ts»‘d  on  age.  Statu  your  wants  clearly  first  lott»»r. 
CLOY  Eli  DA  I,K  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine 

Kiglu  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  danen- 
H0WER.  Manaq.,  Cedart  Farm.  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E  ORATION.  Proprietor 

nr  .  ui l There  is  no  better  bred  boar  In  the 

bnesier  “  n  IT  us  world  than  our  Victorious  Itujab.  8-10. 
wks.  pigs  for  sale.  SraiNU  Valley  Farm.  Memphis,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

Large  type.  Clyde  It.  Thomas,  Uoonsboro,  Md. 

Reg. Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  *,® h®®M«ia 

Address  GKO.  F.  OltIFEIE,  It.  11.  Newvllle.  Pa. 

n  n  |  n  and  Cheater  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
neg.  U.  I.  o.  kugknk  P.  Rogers,  Watvillk,  N.  Y 

0  1  n  I  Keg  Free.  Trade-Winner  and  Callaway  Edd. 

.1.1).  S  Bleeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex,  #10.50  at  8- 
wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  MILL.  Stum  folio.  R.  ». 


For  Quick  Sale-20  8-Wks.  Berkshire  Pi«;s 

either  sex.  Also  8  white  pigs,  cheap.  I.  W.  BRACE.  Albion.  N.T. 

Br  V  IMG  It  K  It  K  8  II  I  It  K 8.  Registered.  Special 
price  on  fall  and  summer  gilts  and  one  really  great 
Bour.  All  Simboloer  Blood.  M.  J.  KELLY.  Honeidala.  Pa  R.  D.  1. 


SWINE 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  bows  or  boars,  6  to 
_  7  weeks  old,  $6.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 

old,  $7.00  ;  Huai's.  $9.00.  Superior  Gross  I’iirs  are  tile  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breediiur.  with  biir  t>  pc, 
registered  boar*.  They  have  the  hone,  hack,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred:  feed  easy,  prow  fust,  dress  hitfh. 
Shipped  on  Reproval.  Pay  (\  O.  I).,  if  satisfied.  Kefei> 
ence,  Waltham  National  Hank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Wallham,  Mass. 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

$1  Oeaeh;  $18  pair:  82B  trio,  not  akin.  Spring  pigs  either 
toek  Keg.  free.  a.  a.  8CIIOKELL,  lleuvelton,  N.T. 

_ .  i.  o.  _ 

Special  inducements  to  offer  buyers  during  Novem¬ 
ber  for  registered  O.  I.  O.  pigs.  8  to  10  wks.  old. 
Write  at  once.  WAITER  BROS  .  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 

-V — >  ^ / — 4  Better  pigs  at 

^ _ "  “  a  ■  lower  prices. 

Either  sex  ready  to  ship.  BIHJUAKKR  HICOS,,  Milllintown,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  Choice  Pigs  ®SKa*Sai 

faction  guaranteed.  O.A.  CiLUlfClilq  R,  l,j«oobAbnrg,  Obh 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov  17-18 — Allegan  y-S  ten  hen  County 
Breeders’  sale,  Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Poland  Chinas,  D.  E.  Boley 
&  Sons,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Nov.  23  -  24  —  llolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-onnual 
eonsi  gnmont  sale.  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 

Dec.  2 — Duroc- Jerseys.  J.  Elmer  Long, 
Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Dec.  23 — llolsteins.  Madison-Ohenan- 
go  Ilolstein  Breeders’  consignment  sale, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Grange,  annual  convention, 
Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-19. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  15-20. 

Farmers’  National  Congress,  fortieth 
annual  session,  Columbus,  O.,  November 
16-19. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Potato  Exposition,  Milwaukee  Audi¬ 
torium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  30- 
December  4. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  and 
Bet  Stock  Association,  Poughkeepeie,  N. 
Y.,  November  17-20. 

North  Bergen  County,  N.  ,L,  Poultry 
Association  Show,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  No¬ 
vember  25-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-December  4. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  December 
1-3. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo,  O.,  December  2-10. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 


We  have  had  a  very  cool  Summer,  but 
an  exceptionally  nice  Fall,  about  as  warm 
in  October  as  in  July.  Potatoes  are  still 
green  on  my  farm,  but  on  lower  ground 
they  were  killed  with  frost  about  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  When*:,  around  $2.30;  very  poor 
crop ;  from  five  to  eight  bushels  per  acre ; 
fly  got  it.  Very  little  sown  this  Fall; 
expect  the  fly  to  be  bad  next  year.  Rye 
better  than  wheat ;  from  15  to  18  bu., 
$1.00  per  bu.  About  the  usual  acreage 
sown.  Oats  a  good  crop,  from  30  to  00 
bushels  per  acre;  40c  per  bu.  Potatoes 
very  poor;  one  of  my  neighbom  planted 
26  bus.,  seed,  45c  per  bu. ;  when  he  dug 
them  got  40  bu.  Cabbage,  big  crop;  5c 
a  head.  Apples  very,  uneven ;  some  or¬ 
chards  full  and  others  none.  Good  Win¬ 
ter  fruit  around  $1  per  bu.  Hay  was  a 
good  crop;  around  $30  per  ton  for  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover,  $20.  Corn  a  medium  crop, 
all  sound;  no  soft  corn,  $1.20  bu.;  but¬ 
ter,  65c  per  lb. ;  eggs-,  60e  doz. ;  cattre, 
8c,  live  weight ;  hogs,  10c  per  lb. ;  sheep, 
no  sale;  lambs  the  same;  veal  calves,  14c. 
It  doe«n’t  look  very  bright  for  farmers. 
They  cannot  pay  $4  to  $5  a  day  for  help. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  8.  w,  n. 


“Supposing  I  give  you  your  supper.” 
said  the  tired-looking  woman ;  “what  will 
you  do  to  earn  it?”  "Madam,”  said  the 
wanderer,  “I’d  give  you  de  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  man  go  t’roo  a  whole  meal 
without  finding  fault  wid  a  single  t’ing.” 
The  woman  thought  a  minute,  and  then 
told  him  to  come  in.  and  she’d  lay  the 
table. — New  York  Globe. 


SWINE 


QUALITY 

HAMPSH1RES 

2  mns.  nld,  hoars,  by  Ohio’s  fin 
champion  "Farmer  Quran’’ 

Wo  havo.  and  breed  Cbnmpione. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In- Hand,  I  Box  R,  Pa. 


Reg.  Bi£  Type  Poland-China  Hog's 

Pics  10-wk*.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  aud  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200 head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Route  2 


For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  H  )  Either  sox.  Write  now. 
J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Sta  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


For  Salo— Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  83.50  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dusbore.  Pa. 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  ihe  World 
Famous  Disber’s  Diant.  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB."  Or.  Knox,  Danbury.  Conn. 


Large  Yorkshire  Boars 

spring  boars  for  service  this  fall.  Reg.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write.  H.  C.  BARTON.  So  Amherst.  Mass. 


Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer’s  Prices.  F.  M.  kEltN,  SpriBgTtllc,  Ind. 


R  per  Rarlrokira  Ten  wks-  old.  $16  each.  Pairs  and  trios 
nog.  Util  A3HIIU  not  relative.  WeghipC.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  8IIADY  SIDE  HKRII.  Hex  145.  Iliibherdivtlle,  N.Y. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  17S3 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


Most  Popular  Dairy  Breed 
Economical  Milk  and  Butter 
Producers 

Just  the  cattle  for  your  Dairy 
Farm.  Own  Holsteins  and  be 
prosperous.  Decide  now  and  be 
contented. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Book¬ 
lets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

105  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  of  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONT! ACS 

On  account  of  being:  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand -daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams. 

For  Prleca  Address  ! 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  98  Chambers  SI..  N.  Y.  CITY 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  yon  calf  club  pro- 
motei-s.  I  have  50  registered 
heifer  calves.  3  to  10  mo«.  old, 
SI  OO  each  for  the  lot :  choice, 
•  125.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  age  that  you  want.  X 
Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


For  Sale- Holstein-Friesian  BULL 

calved  .March  8,  1918.  Keg.  No.  2A5488.  Grandson  Of  King 
PrHty  Segig.  Great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

A  fine  animal.  1UIKI)  JP.  EVANS,  Trnppe,  Penno. 


Re**,  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  aproflt  above  high-priced  Peed  and 
Labor.  KAKLINGER.  Moisey,  N.Y.  “I’hone  Conn.” 

||olat,ln-Krl,,Uo  Relfer  ind  HtilirAIre,.  Pure  bred  register- 
11  edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 

Iteg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McG; ».  C.rtlind  Ct..  N.Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  HEIFER 

marked,  $80.  CEO.  K.  HOWELL,  Spru««  Farm,  Howells,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

hhhltom  irncrvc 

FARM  el  tiKSti  I  S 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

Iflsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

“Financial  King”  Sire ;  R.  of  M.  dams,  all  ages, 
male  and  females,  at  attractive  prices. 

Highland  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Reg.  JERSEY  BULL 

A  fln«  individual,  nine  mos.  old.  Write  for  pedigree. 
Highest  offer  takes  llim.  KOHaINE  COLE,  Interlaken,  N.Y 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome- 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  Yon'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
Quality  offered.  Cre»tmont  Farm,  Sunbnry,  Pa. 
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^S^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


Products 


I 


Are  you  interested  in  a  pure  bred  bull  campaign?  Let 
us  tell  you  bow  such  a  campaign  should  be  conducted. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  96.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

AVrite  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  n.  ed  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  3200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Ru  11  Calves  from  3  to  15 
m«»e.  of  Eure.  Sired  by  ‘•Flurhiim  Laddie, ”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "he  PLUS  ULTRA. **  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  .)00-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Fedeml  tested  Herd, 
Write  at  mice  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

O  TP  ¥  A  Golden  Opportunity 
|  ■  To  Purchase  Stock 

males  and  females,  of  superior  May  Rose  breeding. 
Youngsters  sired  by  Langwater  Fisherman,  Lang- 
water  College  King,  Yueinan’s  King  of  the  May,  Jeth¬ 
ro’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  Finder  may  have  name  by 
commimicaling  with  us ;  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
good  that  opportunity  at  prices  according  to  age 
and  breeding.  Nothing  under  $SOO. 

RI<  lltllD  D.  DeFOREST.  F.r.itd.le  Farm,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


The  Bullrushes  Guernseys 

FOIl  SALE)  The  Itullruahea  May  King  15, ,711. 

Traces  to  May  R-ve  II.  on  Sire’s  side,  through  Bar- 
ington  May  King,  King  Beil  and  Imp.  May  Rose  King. 
Dam.  a  346.33-lb.  class  UG  cow  tracing  to  May  Rose 
II.  through  Primal,  Pride  of  Place  and  Imp.  May 
Rose  King.  Herd  under  Federal  supervision  without 
a  reactor.  For  pedigree  and  particulai  s  add.  ess 
THE  BULLKUSIIES,  Slatervllle  Springs.  N.Y. 


For  Sale:— My  Herd  of  Fifty  Guernseys, 

Herd  bulls— sons  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Langwater 
Warrior.  The  most  popular  strains  represented  in 
the  herd.  JAMES  II.  SEAMAN.  GLENS 
FALLL,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:— Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 
Registered  and  from  a  tuberculosis  free  herd.  Will 
be  sold  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigree. 

KOSEMOJiTE  FA  KM 
Cedar  Hill,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  BULL DamhL £1 

>00-lb.  fat,  rings  A.  A.  Nice  individual.  Best  breeding 
Guaranteed.  TAKER  A  MIGMN,  Cuntile.  >.  V. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  om  or  high  testing  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  SI  50-5200.  Write  for  extended  pedip 

P.  F.  STAPLEb,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


Bull  Calves- at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  priees.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  l.e  trgted.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St.  Phil.,,  P». 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Bale  Llat  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
fonstltutlon. 

c.  H.  HECHLER,  B»i  60,  Ro>I,n,  N. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

„  EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smjthviixe  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


For  Sale-S/X  Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Cottina’8  Prince  of  O.  F.  and  five  of  his  sons,  one  of 
them  nearly  two  year-.  Bargain  priees. 

HARLAN  E.  GLAZIER,  Colonial  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


sale  Three  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King,  out  of 
dams  on  test,  one  out  of  Isranddaughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  *50  up.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lanedale.  Pa. 


For  Sale— Two  Exfra  Fine  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

$50  each.  Yearling  Bull,  for  light  service,  $  1  2 5 . 
Alar  heifers,  2  yrs..  >  enrlings  and  calves.  All  bred  in 
the  purple.  Ualph  T.  Bower,  King  Ferry,  N.Y, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Rambouilette,  Delaine,  Dorset,  23  ch«&wiiS2 

Also  Pathfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  Extra  line  young 
boars,  shipped  on  approval,  325.  Pigs,  6  to  10  wks.,  $7 

to  81  O  D.  H.  Totvnsend  (i  Sons,  huerlaken,  \'ew  York 


Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrytown,  N.  T..  Supt  for  Win.  Rockefeller 


SHROPSHIRES : 


12  REGISTERED 
YEARLING  RAMS 

Sired  by  250  lb.  imported  ram.  Also  yearling  anil  ..Id.  r 
Ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


Large  Rambouillet  Yearling  Rams  Sshh’;°£' 

ram  lambs,  100  to  120-lbs.  Yearlings,  Ewes  brep 
to  a  250-lb.  rain.  Big  type  O  I.  (1.  boars  and  sow*. 
Express  paid.  HUBERT  C.  BEAROSLEY,  Montour  Falls.  N.Y. 


Reg.  Rambouillets 

ail  times.  Special  1  rices  on  50  yearling  Hams,  single  or 
in  !•  ts  to  suit  purchaser.  1. 11.  1'aTTKIUGE,  Leieetter,  N.Y. 


l-’or  Sale:  —  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 
3 — 8-yr.  Ewes  and  one  K»e  Lamb.  2 — Lamb  Hams, 

James  II.  Seumuu,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Dofr  Ckrnnokirao  Priced  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Ram 
Hog.  onropsnires  Lambs,  wooled  from  nose  to  toes  ; 
quality  and  type.  Ewee  also.  LEROY  C  BOWER,  ludla«»iUe.  N.Y, 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  sSuth^w1^;* 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


Registered  SHROPSHIRE*.  Yearling  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  sale.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York 


F OK  SALE.  Keg.  Hampshire  Sheep.  Rams  and  Ewes 
Best  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLFIT,  Scnccj.  Online  Co.,  N.  Y 


££iw  Fine  Hampshires 

this  season.  "  Bertie,”  a  260-li>.  Imported  yearling  ram 
from  the  Royiil  sh'.w  at  Cardiff,  heads  the  flock.  Address 

EARL  1).  BROWN,  K.  I).  No.  3,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Cheap-Two  Oxford  Rams  wftfS'T'r?0?* 

Syracuse,  Binghamton  nnd  Erie -airs.  Three  and  four 
years  old.  Inquire  W  M.  HAMILTON,  2:10  W.  9ih  St.,  Erie,  Pm. 


RABBITS 

•••  1 

Pedigreed  Rufus  Red 


BELGIAN  HARES 

Outdoor  raised  ;  healthy  and  vigorous 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  November  Only 

2  mos.  3  mos.  5  mos.  6  mos. 

Each  ....$1.50  $2.00  $3.50  $4.00 

Pair  2.50  3.50  6.00  7.50 

Trio  ....  3.50  5.00  8.00  10.00 

F.O.B. ;  safe  arrival  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  your  order  today. 

F.  de  GROOF,  45  West  21st  St.,  WHITEST0NE,  L.  L 


Notice  I  Hare  SomeFine Rabbits  ForSale 

Write  for  prices.  Also  I  wain  to  trade  a  registered 
R.  It.  Belgian  bare  and  another  rabbit  for  :»  pedi¬ 
greed  checkered  Giant  Doe,  about  to  have  pedigreed 
young.  Ward  Brower,  Barryville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 


It  Pays  to  Raise  'lares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  £  Dams 

Ail  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept.  A 

428  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stork.  Prices  >  easonable.  H  8  TEN  ETCH.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .% 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  ami  brood  mai  mns:  pups  at  ages 

FLEMISH  6IANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  REn  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  tie.  for  large  inM  motive  list  of  what 
yon  want.  W.  K.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 


ForSale — Pure  Bred  Airedale  Puppies  of  both  sexes. 
They  combine  ihe  blood  of  Hri.-rgate  Rex  Peimltune, 
Abby  King  Nobler,  Kootenia  Chinook  and  Soudan  >wiv- 
etler.  Prices  light  J.  CIIOlPLISi,  R.  D.  3,  J.Cfcrton.  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshires 


Rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
Stevkxs  Bros.  Wilson,  New  York 


fAI  I  1C  piipc  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 

VVlLrlalL  Ibid  NELSON  BROS.,  GROVE  CITY,  PA, 


Cnr09|a  U*'*-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 
rui  OdIB  EWES.  Apply  OPIIIK  Ka KM.  P 


PurrliMe,  N.  Y. 


ForSale  "/V li«8: Shropshire  Ram  warden1 

stock.  Address  MIUSTREAM  FARM,  Ftrul  Rnad,  Williimsville.  N.Y. 


RANDALL  FARMS,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

offers  for  quick  sale,  I  registered  Kamboulliet  breeding 
ram  ;  1  D.>r*ei  and  one  Imported  Leieentei .  very  finest 
breeding.  Also? beautiful  Swiss  doe  kida  and  2Togg  bucks. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns^K 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  con  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALRUT  GROVE  FARM.  WaiAiogOnnllc.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  Mil  OUT  HOi;  AS.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowell,  It..,. 


Kf  ■  ^3,  -4-  + — .  Eii  her  color.  Large 

A  w — ^  -A_  J.  V — ^  L  ^21  or  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  book  tree.  LEVI  Ka  II  AS  IV  OK  I'll,  New  l.oudon.  Ohio 


F PrrptQ  J01*  Trimmal'o  -  Main  Street 

rerretb  snie.  inmmai  s  hochestek,  n.  y. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  BU  CKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenbnrg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  t"  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  K.  D.  5,  Morristown,  Pa, 

|  A  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Red  Polled  CATTLE 

The  farmer's  breed  tor  milk,  butter  and  beef.  Bun  calves 
of  breeding  age  and  younger  for  sale.  Send  for  infor¬ 
mation.  -  H.  V.  PKICE,  Newark,  Ohio 
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The 

DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 

Sanitary  Trap 

( The  Sanitary  Trap  is  not  shown  in  the 
part  of  the  Milker  installation  pictured 
here.  It  is  placed  between  the  Pulso - 
Pump  and  the  first  line  of  stanchions) 


The  Sanitary  Trap  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker.  It  is  placed  on  the  vacuum 
pipe-line,  and  catches  any  moisture 
which  may  be  drawn  into  the  vacuum 
line  or  form  there  by  condensation.  It 
also  collects  particles  of  scale  or  other 
foreign  matter  that  may  get  into  the 
system. 

It  can  be  conveniently  and  quickly 
removed,  and  may  then  be  washed  out 
as  easily  as  an  ordinary  milk  pail;  and  also  permits  cleansing 
the  entire  system. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  distinctly  different,  possessing 
many  new  and  exclusive  features  that  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  careful  dairyman  and  owner  of  valuable  cows.  Its 
action  is  positive  and  uniform  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is 
faster,  more  reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any  other 
method  of  milking. 


Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 


THE  DE 

165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  How  Can  I  Get 
lpkC0  More  Milk? 


This  question  is  in  the  mind  of  every  keen  dairyman  anxious  to 
keep  his  herd  on  the  best  paying  basis.  It  can  be  answered  by 
using  more  intensive  methods  of  feeding  —  methods  that  have 
been  approved  by  America’s  most  successful  dairymen.  You  can¬ 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  question  of  feeding.  Upon 
it  largely  depends  the  health  and  milk  flow  of  the  cow. 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

MIXED  RIGHT  —  PRICED  RIGHT 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  scientifically  mixed.  Its 
formula  has  been  O.K.’d  by  experienced  dairymen  who  proved 
that  it  made  more  milk.  For  many  years  thousands  of  daiiymen 
have  used  it  exclusively.  Give  it  a  fair  test.  Put  one-third  of 
your  herd  on  a  ration  of  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed  for  three  months. 

Can  be  used  as  an  entire  grain  ration  or 
mixed  with  home-grown  grains.  Then 
compare  the  milk  production  with  results 
secured  from  other  feeds.  You  will  secure 
more  milk  than  from  any  other  mixture  of 
similar  analysis.  Order  a  ton  of  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed  from  your  dealer  and 
start  making  this  test  at  once.  It  means  more 
milk.  And  more  milk  means  more  money. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

'Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Value  of  Brewery  Grains 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
feeding  value  of  fresh  brewery  grains? 
I  can  buy  them  for  $6  per  ton.  They  are 
moist  but  not  wet,  although  the  moisture 
content  varies.  My  cows  and  my  horses 
too,  are  very  fond  of  them.  The  cows 
will  clean  up  one  to  two  pecks  at  a  feed, 
and  the  horses  will  eat  a  peek  3  times 
a  day  with  relish,  and  no  ill  effects  that 
I  can  see.  The  horses  do  as  well  on  them 
as  on  some  other  feeds,  hut  as  feed  for 
cows  I  do  not  get  much  milk  out  of  them. 
I  had  good  success  last  Winter  making 
milk  while  feeding  a  peck  of  grains  at 
a  feed,  supplemented  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  gluten  and  hominy.  I  shall 
winter  about  20  head  of  cattle  and  while 
this  farm  will  pasture  that  number,  T 
have  to  buy  most  of  my  roughage  and  all 
my  grain  for  the  Winter  until  such  time 
as  I  can  get  the  farm  producing  more. 
Should  I  feed  these  brewery  grains  and 
if  so  what  other  grains  will  balance  up 
best  with  them.  My  experience  lots  been 
that  I  have  to  feed  about  the  regular 
amount  of  concentrates  with  the  grains 
to  get  results,  but  I  think  it  saves  hay. 
I  can  buy  hay  for  about  $20  per  ton. 
nicely  cured  corn  fodder  and  oat  straw 
for  $15. 

Wet  brewery  grains,  where  they  can 
be  obtained  fresh  from  the  breweries, 
supply  an  excellent  base  for  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  milch  cows.  They  are  both 
succulent  and  nutritious,  and  are  keenly 
relished  by  the  cows.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  supplement  them  with  either 
eornmeal  or  hominy  meal  and  the  addition 
of  gluten,  especially  for  cows  producing 
more  than  25  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  enactment  of  prohibition 
laws  wet  brewery  grains  were  very  gener¬ 
ously  fed  by  dairymen  located  within 
reasonable  distance  of  breweries,  and  they 
produced  milk  very  economically  through 
i  the  use  of  these  grains  supplemented  with 
eornmeal  and  a  suitable  roghage.  It  will 
require  about  5  lbs.  of  the  wet  grains 
to  equal  one  pound  of  ordinary  grains, 
j  and  instances  are  frequently  reported 
where  as  much  as  50  or  60  lbs.  of  the 
wet  grains  have  been  fed  to  a  cow  per 
day.  They  should  not  be  looked  upon, 
[however,  as  a  roughage,  but  rather  this 
latter  material  should  be  supplied  as 
mixed  hay  or  Alfalfa  hay.  as  you  have 
indicated.  You  could  feed  some  of  the 
oat  straw,  yet  it  would  be  an  expensive 
source  of  digestible  nutrients  even  at 
$15  a  tou.  It  would  provide  bulk,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  is  very  essential. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  feeding  wet  brewery  grains  to  horses; 
but  if  they  relish  them  and  do  well  on 
them  *  no  had  results  would  follow  their 
use.  We  did  find  that  dry  distillery 
grains  were  about  equal  in  feeding  value 
with  oats  for  use  in  rations  intended  for 
feeding  work  horses,  although  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed  some  hominy  and  bran  in 
conjunction  with  the  distillery  grains. 

At  the  price  quoted,  $0  per  ton,  the  wet 
grains,  provided  they  do  not  carry  ex¬ 
travagant  amounts  of  water,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  base  for  your  dairy  ration  econom¬ 
ically.  Gorumeal  or  hominy  meal  supple¬ 
mented  with  25  per  cent  of  gluten  would 
give  you  a  satisfactory  combination. 


Feed  for  Grade  Herd 

Is  the  following  a  balanced  ration  for 
grade  dairy  cows  being  fed  for  cream 
production:  Buffalo  gluten,  200  lbs.; 

wheat  bran,  T 00  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs. ;  ground  oats.  000  lbs. ;  standard 
middlings.  400  lbs;  oil  meal  given  as  re¬ 
quired.  This  ration  will  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  mixed  liny  and  corn  silage. 

New  Jersey.  e.  d.  s. 

I  should  modify  the  combination  of  in¬ 
gredients  you  have  submitted.  You  are 
feeding  extravagantly  of  wheat  bran,  es¬ 
pecially  where  you  feed  the  amount  of 
middlings  mentioned.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  not  necessary  to  combine  both  wheat 
bran  and  standard  middlings  in  a  ration 
intended  for  feeding  milch  cows.  Usually 
they  are  expensive  sources  of  digestible 
nutrients  as  compared  with  basic  pro¬ 
ducts  relied  upon  to  produce  either  a 
unit  of  protein  or  a  unit  of  carbohydrate 
at  the  lowest  unit  rate.  I  would  suggest 
the  following:  Buffalo  gluten.  200  lbs.; 
wheat  bran,  300  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
200  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  000  lbs. :  eornmeal, 
400  lbs. ;  oil  meal,  100  11ms. 

You  will  find  that  the  cows  will  consume 
u<s  much  as  25  lbs.  of  silage  per  day,  and 
such  amount  of  mixed  hay  as  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish. 


PENFIELD 


The  new  starched  collar  model 


Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper 
Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The 
FRICK 
is  “An 
Honest-to- 
Goodness”  Tractor — 
That’s  the  reason  it  bears  the 
name  FRICK 

No  matter  what  general  Farm  j 
Power  Work  you  want  done  the 

FRI  CK*il  Do^TRICK 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME 
IS  DURABLE  AND  EFFICIENT 

Write  for  Catalog,  price  and  further  information. 
Immediate  deliveries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc- 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa- 


Buy  your  Silo  Early. 
Send  for  the  Globe 
Catalog  Note. 


extension  ruui  iucd 
introduced.  To-day  it  is  the 
only  extension  roof  with 
side  walls  so  nearly  straight 
that  silage  settles  level — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Learn  now  the  other  exclusive 
Globe  features,  the  special  early 
order  discounts  and  how  live 
agents  can  obtain  open,  profitable 
territory.  Send  for  Globe  Catalog. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

4-14  Willow  Street.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


FOLDS  LIKE  A  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  saws  down  trees— saws  any 
kind  of  timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  mow 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  it  eanior. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  No.  DOS  „  ah  owing  LowPnc® 
and  latest  improvements.  In  use  30  years*  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  Wost  Mwri#>o  St,  Chicago.  IIL 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

Lame  Sow 

Sow  three  years  old  has  seven  pigs  six 
weeks  old;  all  are  in  fine  condition*.  vSow 
seems  to  be  lame  in  back  or  in  the  hind 
legs,  takes  very  short  steps,  and  when 
made  to  move  gives  evidence  that  very 
great  pain  exists.  She  hunts  water  to 
lie  in,  and  will  remain  there  until  made 
to  move.  Eats  heartily ;  feed  corn  and 
milk ;  has  ample  pasture  to  feed  on. 
There  are  several  cases  exactly  like  this 
in  the  neighborhood ;  veterinarian  unset¬ 
tled  on  the  cases.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Ohio.  r.  H.  C. 

.Such  cases  are  common.  Paralysis 
threatens.  Wean  the  pigs  at  once,  then 
give  the  sow  a  physic  of  four  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts  in  warm  water  or  slop,  and 
stop  feeding  corn.  Allow  her  to  graze, 
and  in  addition  allow  wheat  middlings 
and  tankage  from  a  self-feeder.  Also  feed 
milk.  The  condition  is  brought  on  by 
the  strain  and  drain  of  nursing  pigs  and 
is  of  the  nature  of  parturient  eclampsia. 
It  attacks  pampered,  corn-stuffed  soft 
60 ws.  We  never  have  seen  it  in  a  sow 
that  during  gestation  was  made  to  take 
active  exercise  daily  and  was  fed  a  light 
laxative  ration  of  milk  and  mixed  meals 
with  free  access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 


Skin  Disease 

A  horse  I  brought  here  from  the  North 
last  Winter  and  has  been  running  to 
pasture  all  Summer  is  troubled  with  pim¬ 
ples  which  have  come  out  thick  on  head, 
neck,  shoulders  and  legs,  and  itch  so 
much  that  he  has  rubbed  the  skin  off  in 
many  places  and  spoiled  his  mane.  I  am 
tn’d  that  because  having  come  from  the 
North  his  blood  is  thick,  but  will  adapt 
itself  as  he  is  here  longer,  yet  I  find  that 
some  of  the  native  horses  are  afflicted 
almost  as  badly.  Veterinarians  here  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  humor  in  the  blood,  that 
medicine  will  do  no  good,  and  if  it  does 
not  disappear  with  cooler  weather  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  bleed  him.  I  had 
supposed  that  bleeding,  either  of  man  or 
beast,  was  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages  and 
would,  appreciate  and  value  your  opinion 
on  this  point  and  also  any  suggestions 
you  may  give  to  relieve  the  trouble. 

Florida.  w.  a.  r. 

You  are  correct  in  your  impression  re¬ 
garding  bleeding.  The  practice  is  obso¬ 
lete  and  not  in  vogue  among  educated 
veterinarians.  If  possible  take  the  horse 
to  a  graduate  veterinarian  for  examina¬ 
tion,  as  farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glanders, 
is  a  possibility,  and  if  it  is  present  the 
horse  will  have  to  be  destroyed  Glan¬ 
ders-farcy  is  communicable  and  fatal  to 
mau.  as  well  as  being  contagious  and  in¬ 
curable  among  horses  and  mules.  If  that 
disease  is  not  present,  the  trouble  no 
doubt  is  Summer  itch,  induced  by  feeding 
corn  in  hot  weather  to  a  horse  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  that  feed,  or  to  conditions  in  the 
South,  to  which  the  horse  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed.  Have  him  clipped  at.  once  and 
wash  affected  parts  with  a  1-100  solution 
of  coal  tar  dip ;  then  rub  in  flowers  of 
sulphur  at  intervals  of  three  days.  In¬ 
ternally  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  for 
a  week  ;  then  three  times  daily  until  the 
skin  is  normal,  when  the  medicine  should 
be  discontinued  gradually,  taking  at  least 
10  days  to  the  process.  Feed  oats  and 
bran  in  preference  to  corn  in  hot  weather. 
Carrots  would  be  beneficial. 


Worms  of  Cats 

I  have  a  pet  cat  which  is  troubled  with 
stomach  worms ;  vomits  occasionally,  but 
eats  well ;  all  the  time  is  very  active. 
He  sheds  his  hair  the  whole  year,  licks 
himself  and  digs  with  his  paws  by  the 
hour.  His  hide  is  very  clean,  shows  no 
signs  of  humor  nor  has  he  any  fleas. 

Rhode  Island,  A.  c.  k. 

Starve  the  cat  for  24  hours,  and  then 
administer  two  to  four  grains  of  santonin 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  It  will  be  taken  in  a  little  milk. 
In  half  an  hour  follow  with  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil.  shaken  up  in  milk,  and  add 
five  drops  of  pure  turpentine  if  the  cat 
is  large.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  10 
days.  Make  the  cat  live  outdoors  and 
find  its  own  feed.  A.  s.  A. 


Fits 

I  have  a  very  nice  beagle  puppy,  seven 
months,  well  grown,  well  fed  and  looks 
fine.  He  hunts  well,  starts  his  rabbit, 
then  staggers  around,  lies  down  in  a  fit, 
froths  at  the  mouth  kicks  a  little,  gets 
up  and  howls  most  pitifully  and  acts  very 
much  frightened.  Will  go  on  hunting 
again,  say.  after  20  minutes,  sometimes  is 
nil  right  for  rest  of  day  and  sometimes 
has  another,  also  sometimes  starts  to  howl 
for  no  known  reason  and  acts  frightened. 
I  have  tried  him  for  worms  with  no  re¬ 
sults.  He  has  all  kinds  of  food,  good  ex¬ 
ercise,  stays  in  doors  or  out  and  does  as 
he  likes.  D.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

If  you  are  certain  that  worms  are  not 
the  cause  the  fits  probably  are  epileptic, 
brought  on  by  excitement  and  incurable. 
Still  we  should  again  give  worm  medicine 
after  starving  the  dog  for  24  hours.  Give 
•r>  grains  of  thymol  or  30  of  freshly  pow¬ 
dered  kamala  and  follow  with  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  in  an  hour. 
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CANVAS  COVERS 

Wagon  &  Hay  Covers  with  eyelits.  Medium  & 
Heavy  weight*.  Plain  and  waterproofed,  made  of 
a  superior  grade  of  Canvas.  Best  workmanship. 
Prompt  deliveries  to  all  parts  of  U  S.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Send  postal  for  prices  &  samples. 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R  49  &  51  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  is  the  Guide) 

That  Grangers  Lime  is  a  blessing  and  a  necessity 
for  growing  good  crops. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succ«;ors 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  gsSS&'k. 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mast. 


Saws  DownTrees 


This  gasoline  power  device  will  saw 

down  as  many  trees  a  day  as  ten  men  can 
fell  with  axes.  The 

Phillips  Tree  Feller 

will  make  $10  to  $15 
extra  per  day  on  any 
farm.  Endorsed  by  sue- 
cessf  ul  farmers  i  n  every 
state.  O.  C.  Prieschel. 

Nora  Springs,  Ia„  says  it  - _ 

only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  cut  down  trees.  Anton 
baterel.  Park  Falls,  says  he  made  big  money  right  from  start. 

FUFF  Send  name  — a  card  will  do  —  for  tree 
f-.  .  pawing  profit  book  and  details  of  our 

trial  offer.  Cash  or  terms.  Write  todajt  Address 

PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  Cuf.  Dow.  Tt.m 

MF6.  COMPANY  Love!  With  th«  Group# 

126  Phillips  Bldg.  „ 

Kansas  City,  Missouri/ 


New  400  Power  Lamp 


Gives  a  soft,  brilliant,  flowing 
jight;  restful  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

100  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burnt  96#  air  and  4#  com¬ 
mon  gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
for  every  purpose.  Clean--odor-| 
less— economical. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
Can  be  carried  anywhere —  perfectly 
safe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  WITH  ONE  MATCH 
New  patented  twin  mantle  burner] 
lights  with  One  Match  easily  and  quickly, 
Greatest  improvement  of  the  age. 
SEND  NO  Write  for  Catalog,  Special 
un  i  rrv  Agents’Offer,  also  Money- 
°  E  '  back  Trial  Off  er.  Write  today. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 


671  Lamp  BT<9. 
Akron,  O. 


THREE  hundred  acres  worked  right  will  bring  more  farm  profit  than  the  whole 
state  of  Patagonia. 

Unproductive  land  is  no  asset.  The  number  of  acres  owned  never  fattened 
a  bank  account.  It  is  bushels  per  acre  alone  that  swells  income  to  the  high  tide. 

See  Your  Dealer  Who  Sells  the 
New  Idea  Spreader  f ”1,1^ 


Learn  its  cost.  Then  compare  this  with  the  cost 
of  a  few  more  acres  of  land. 

And  compare  the  final  results  that  land  or 
spreader  will  give,  the  increase  in  bushels  harvested, 
the  actual  added  profits. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  high  pro¬ 
duction,  big  value  farms  owe  success  to  the  regular 
spreading  of  manure  with  a  New  Idea.  Ten  to 
twenty  percent  of  their  yearly  crops  are  due  to  this 
advanced  type,  scientific  machine.  This  is  positive,  demon¬ 
strated  increase— net  bankable,  added  income— made  possible 
only  by  greater  fertilizing  efficiency  which  the  New  Idea  gives. 

You  can  get  other  spreaders  cheaper.  Naturally!  But 
then,  why  change  from  the  old  wagon  and  pitchfork  method  at 
all,  unless  you  want,  and  aim  to  get,  the  best? 

Our  Gold  Seal  Guarantee  absolutely  protects  you 
against  breakage  or  defects . 


MEW  IDEA 

nal  Wide  Spreading 5p 

“NEW  IDEA"  and  “NISCO”  —  two  trade-marks 
representing  spreaders  that  are  identical  in  quality, 
in  principle,  in  design  and  in  mechanism,  except 
for  some  minor  differences  in  running  gear  which 
adapt  them  to  varying  field  conditions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

NISCO 

nal  Wide  SpreadingSp 

STRAW  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT  easily 
put  on  or  taken  off  youT  New  Idea  Spreader. 
Gives  two  machines  in  one.  Light  and  simple; 
one  man  operates  it.  Big  capacity;  spreads  straw 
8  to  10  feet  wide.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 


!<?  The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 
f  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  without  obli¬ 
gation. 

Free  copy  of  your  book, 
‘‘Feeding  the  Farm." 

Name  and  address  of  nearest 
New  Idea  dealer. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

** Spreader  Specialists ** 

COLDWATER,  ....  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AT 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chicago,  Ill.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Peoria,  Ill.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Jackson,  Mich.  Waterloo,  Iowa  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


<-V 


This  tittle  booh 
is  very  mach 
worth  while 
reading.  Better 
fill  the  coupon 
out  now. 


U  Name 
/}  Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
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Ifoii  Jet  More  Milk 

or  Ijour  Moncij  Back 

No  matter  how  much  milk  your  cows  are  producing  on  their 
present  ration — Larro-Feed  must  make  them  produce  more 
— or  your  money  back. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Larro  guarantee  means  to  you — 
more  milk  or  your  money  back. 

The  one  way  to  put  your  dairy  on  a  business  basis  is  to  find 
out  exactly  how  much  you  are  feeding  each  cow  and  exactly 
how  much  milk  she  is  giving. 

Weigh  Your  Feed— ■ 

Weigh  Your  Milk 

This  has  been  our  advice  to  dairymen  for  eleven  years — it  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  men  who  feed  Larro.  They  know  just  what  they  are 
doing  and  they  have  learned  that  it’s  not  how  much  a  feed  costs  but  how 
much  milk  it  produces  that  is  important.  That  the  feed  which  makes 
the  most  profits  is  the  cheapest  feed  they  can  buy. 

Write  for  names  of  Larro  users  in  your  neighborhood  and  the  name  of 
the  dealer  nearest  you. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

602  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (2) 


V  jQirro-feod 

\  (fyjnrnnlcc 


R  EAOy 
„ATIO* 


Feed  200  pounds  Larro-lced  to  any 
one  cow.  then  il  your  own  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  show  that  she  »,ave 
more  milk  on  LarTO-leed.  or  il  tor 
any  other  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  your 
empty  sacks  and  unused  Larro 


mrmK&dairy  cows 

1  WQ  .  100  LbS.Net 


1  a  3  .  WULDS.nesi 

■lAft  LARRO 


money  back. 

Dealers  selling  Larro-feed  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  tbo 
terms  ol  this  guarantee 


Rod  "  ~  nsnuNDts 


MINERAL' 


In  use 


over 


HEAVE  wars 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

\ AGENTS 
1  WANTED 

■IREBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg, 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

**  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  no!  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Went, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  £1.25  a  bottle 
al  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  tbe  17.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


uiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMHimiiiaiiiiimHiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiuuiimiiiiHUMiiiiiiMiiimiMiiHmiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiins 

|  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  : 


FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
!  ing  directions,  etc. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


has  no  rival  in  economy  and  long  life. C  Burns  kerosene,  cheapest 
fuel.  36  hours  one  filling;  handy  valve  controls  heat  for  small  tanks 
or  mild  weather;  flame  can't  blow  out;  no  ashes,  smoke,  sparks; 
heavy  rust  proof  boiler  iron  insures  steady  heat;  no  rivets  under 
water;  dependable;  lasts  years;  fits  any  tank ;  pays  for  itself  quickly . 

-  Moline  Hog  Waterers  Farmers  who  owned 

Guaranteed  heavy  galvanized 
atccl;  non-freezmg;  sanitary;  cool 
in  summer;  long  burning  lamp, 
three  styles.  Write  for  prices. 


ft. 


ordinary  tank  heaters  arc  the 
men  who  buy  and  stick  by 
the  "MOLINE”  Costs  no 
more  than  the  inefficient  kind. 


51 


Get  literature,  PriceToday! 
Immediate  shipment, 
direct  from  factory.  Write. 

Moline  Tank  Heater  Co. 

122  Oak  Street,  MOUSE,  ILL. 


Farmer  Agents 

get  moncy| 
making  plan. 


«  j  W  9  y  W  Build  the  farrowing  houses  cf 

Natco  Hog  Houses 

yy  y  »  FT)®  in  a  Natco  wall  provide  perfect 

Help  have  the  rigs  J2 

Thus  Natco  Hog  Houses  are 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Moisture  does  not  condense  on  these 
walls  as  on  other  forms  of  masonry.  And  the  smooth  glazed  surface  of  Natco 
walls  is  easy  to  disinfect — it  affords  no  hiding-place  for  germs  or  vermin. 

Natco  Hog  Houses  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  pigs  saved.  They  cost 
almost  nothing  .for  upkeep — never  need  painting  and  seldom  any  repairs. 
Write  for  our  free  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

NationalFireProofingCompany,  1113  FultonBldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Section  sho'W • 
ingfoundation 


Natco  Hog  House,  L.  R.  Sabine,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  owner 


November  1-:,  1 1*20 


THE  HENYARD 


Camphor  for  Fowls 

Are  spirits  of  camphor  in  the  drinking 
water  of  chickens  a  cure  or  preventive  of 
colds,  and  has  it  any  effect  on  the  eggs, 
such  as  giving  them  a  bad  taste?  Some¬ 
time  ago  I  read  in  a  poultry  magazine 
that  20  drops  on  a  little  sugar  in  a  pint 
of  water  was  a  good  flock  treatment  for 
colds,  sneezing,  coughing  and  swollen 
eyes.  o.  c.  t. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  see  how  spirits  of  camphor  in 
any  sized  dose  can  cure  colds  in  fowls, 
or  even  prevent  them,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  I  have  little  confidence  in  any  drug 
administered  for  that  purpose.  Per  man 
ganate  of  potash  used  in  the  drinking 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  color  the 
water  a  wine  red,  or  in  as  large  quantity 
as  the  fowls  will  submit  to,  is  a  standard 
remedy  for  colds,  believed  by  many  to  be 
efficacious.  My  own  opinion  is  that  colds 
are  to  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  fowls 
in  clean,  healthful  quarters  where  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  direct  drafts  or 
made  to  eat  or  drink  from  filthy  utensils. 
Ample  ventilation  of  such  quarters  is 
essential ;  a  closed  building  promotes 
colds,  but  fowls  should  not  roost  where 
damp,  cold  air  drafts  strike  them.  The  , 
best  roosting  place  for  young  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  is  in  the  branches  of  a 
tall  tree ;  these  branches  are  the  original 
open  air  sleeping  quarters,  hut  when 
taken  from  such  quarters  in  the  Fall  and 
confined  to  a  building  even  healthy  young 
stock  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  snuffles 
and  mild  colds  for  a  time.  They  should 
promptly  recover,  however,  if  their  quar¬ 
ters  are  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated  and 
free  from  injurious  drafts.  M.  B.  D. 


Red  Mites 

In  our  henhouse  we  have  found  a  lot 
of  little  red  mites,  also  some  other  in¬ 
sects  which  look  much  like  dust.  What 
can  we  do  to  rid  the  henhouse  of  these? 

Ohio.  H.  T. 

These  red  mites  and  the  cast-off  or 
molted  skins  of  the  same,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  dust,  are  found  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  poultry  houses  where  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  paid  to  keeping  them  down. 
They  are  more  harmful  to  hens  than  the 
body  lice,  because  of  their  life  habits. 
Instead  of  living  upon  the  skin  and  sub¬ 
sisting  upon  scales  and  feathers  from  the 
fowl’s  body,  they  cluster  in  their  hidiug 
places  during  the  day  and  visit  the  fowls 
to  suck  their  blood  at  uight.  They  in¬ 
crease  in  number  with  great  rapidity  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months  and  may  he  found 
beneath  the  ends  of  the  perches,  behind 
nest  boxes,  in  cracks  and  behind  loose 
boards  wherever  the  hens  roost.  Sitting 
liens  are  sometimes  driven  from  their 
nests  by  these  parasites,  and  some  are 
even  killed  by  the  loss  of  blood  that  great 
numbers  of  them  take. 

As  serious  a  pest  as  these  mites  are. 
they  may  he  destroyed  with  very  little 
effort.  All  places  where  they  congregate 
should  he  painted  or  sprayed  several  times 
during  the  warm  weather  with  any  oil 
or  some  one  of  the  coal-tar  disinfectants 
that  are  commonly  u«ed  about  stables. 
Kerosene  alone  or  with  an  admixture  of 
one-fourth  part  crude  carbolic  acid,  is  a 
good  preparation  to  use ;  the  worn-out 
oil  from  an  automobile  emrine,  alone  or 
mixed  with  kerosene,  is  also  excellent. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  all  the  hiding 
places  of  the  mites  be  soaked  with  the 
preparation  used  and  that  the  treatment 
be  repeated  when  necessary.  M.  It.  i>. 


Electric  Lights  for  Old  Hens 

I  am  short  of  pullets  this  year,  and 
have  250  breeding  (one  and  two  years 
old)  hens  that  I  shall  not  hatch  from  next 
year.  They  are  all  selected  layers,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  at  least  till  August  15  last,  and 
from  a  very  good  strain.  Now,  instead 
of  spending  $500  for  pullets,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  spending  the  same  money  to  install 
electric  lights  in  my  chicken  house  and 
put  these  old  hens  under  lights  this  Win¬ 
ter.  I  also  have  200  lute-hatched  pul¬ 
lets  I  could  put  under  lights.  I  figure 
that  to  go  out  and  buy  200  good  pullets 
is  a  hard  thing  just  now,  and  these  ind¬ 
icts  will  probably  b<-  late  ones  and  cost 
me  an  additional  dollar  till  they  pay  for 
their  feed.  S.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  advise  another 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  thus  kind,  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  your  plan  is 
good  if  you  have  other  hens  to  use  for 
breeders  next  year,  flood  returns  cannot 
l  e  expected  from  the  old  hens  under  lights 
unless  they  have  been  given  time  to  molt 
and  recover  good  laying  condition  before 
egg  production  is  expected  to  start;  but 
it  would  he  a  pity  to  discard  yearling 
hens,  at  least,  without  having  first  secured 
.•mother  season’s  production  from  them. 
While  a  somewhat-  larger  proportion  of 
pullets  than  liens  in  a  (lock  gives  it  a  bet¬ 
ter  economic  balance,  it  would  not  seem 
to  me  at  all  wise  to  discard  selected  lay¬ 
ers  under  three  year*,  of  age  for  the  sake 
of  purchased  pullets.  m.  b.  d. 


Mks  Hex,  having  performed  her 
oviparous  function,  took  a  turn  round 
the  yard.  When  slit-  returned  to  her  nest 
she  found  the  egg  gone,  and  she  clucked 
angrily.  “What  on  earth  are  you  cack¬ 
ling  about?”  inquired  the  old  rooster,  who 
stood  by.  “Dear  me,”  she  answered,  “it’s 
a  strange  thing  I  can  never  find  any¬ 
thing  where  I  lay  it!” — Credit  Lost. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


DECKEASING  SULi’LTES  AND  ACTIVE  DE¬ 
MAND  CAUSE  SOME  PRICE  GAINS — 
POTATOES,  ONIONS  AND  APPLES 
DOING  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

The  improvement  in  the  potato  and 
apple  situation  is  a  cheerful  sign  from 
the  point  of  view  of  growers.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  even  in  a  year  of  big  crops  the 
market  responds  to  the  usual  falling  off 
of  shipments  after  harvest  time. 

The  next  few  weeks  should  be  a  time 
of  active  demand.  Appetites  grow  keen 
when  cold  weather  comes,  and  retailers 
are  stocking  up  for  the  holiday  trade. 
November  is  a  good  month  to  sell  produce 
which  the  grower  does  not  feel  like  car¬ 
rying  through.  One  year  with  another, 
the  early  seller  has  the  best  of  it  unless 
lie  owns  unusually  good  storage  facilities. 
Even  then  to  hold  a  crop  in  a  year  of 
heavy  yield  is  a  doubtful  proposition,  yet 
a  great  quantity  of  cabbage,  onions,  pota¬ 
toes  and  apples  will  be  held  over,  because 
nobody  will  buy  at  anything  like  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  compared  with  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

SELLING  CABBAGE  BELOW  COST 
At  $3  per  ton.  cabbage,  ordinary  do¬ 
mestic  stock,  hardly  pays  wages  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  hauling.  The  best  of  it,  hard, 
long-keeping  stock,  brings  the  growers  $o 
or  more.  There  is  the  alternative  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  crop  to  milk  cows.  Some  growers 
have  been  getting  better  prices  by  ship¬ 
ping  direct  to  city  dealers.  City  markets 
are  irregular,  some  upland  some  down. 
They  average  about  $15  per  ton,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  pick  out  the  best  markets 
in  advance.  Only  the  bright,  hard,  un¬ 
injured  stock  is  worth  shipping.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  light  Southern  acreage  of 
both  cabbage  and  onions,  which  will  bo 
in  much  the  same  market  situation. 


than  last  year  ;  and  Argentina,  16,000,000 
acres,  or  1,000.000  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  South  Africa  has  833,000  acres  in 
wheat,  an  increase  of  32,000,000  acres. 


Our  county  (Adams)  lies  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  a  va¬ 
riety  of  soils,  varying  from  very  good  to 
fair.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  hay  and 
fruits  are  the  leading  products.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  hay  are  shipped 
out  of  the  county,  also  some  corn,  while 
the  other  grains  are  grown  mainly  for 
home  feeding.  Crops  were  good  this  year, 
hay  especially,  and  expect  corn  to  be  a 
bumper.  Our  best  grain  farms,  I  think, 
will  average  from  25  to  30  bn.  wheat  per 
acre,  while  there  are  many  that  will  not 
average  10  bn.  A  great  many  of  our 
farmers  have  silos,  and  hundreds  of  cattle 
are  fattened  during  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring;  also  some  dairying.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  hogs  are  grown  and  fattened  for 
market.  Much  interest  is  taken  in  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  egg  production ;  flocks 
are  generally  purebred,  and  have  proven 
profitable.  Wheat,  $1.80 ;  corn,  $1.10 ; 
rye,  $1.25;  oats,  70c;  hay,  $25  per  ton. 
Pork,  $18  per  100  lbs. ;  chickens,  33c  per 
lb. ;  eggs,  65c ;  butter,  50  to  65c.  Old 
Adams  leads  Pennsylvania  in  apple  pro¬ 
duction  for  1920.  Crops  estimated  10 
to  15  per  cent  lower  than  last  year ;  qual¬ 
ity  very  good.  Hundreds  of  acres  are 
not  in  bearing  yet.  Leading  commercial 
varieties  are  York  Imperial,  Stayman 
and  Jonathan,  and  many  other  varieties 
in  smaller  quantities.  Prices  dull,  rang- 
ing_from  $3.75  per  bbl.  for  choice  truit 
to  50c  per  100  at  canneries.  The  Mus- 
selman  Canning  Company  has  two  large 
canitries  in  the  county  that  do  not  can 
anything  but  apples,  and  the  Aspers  Fruit 


Products  Company  have  a  large  plant 
that  cans  any  kind  of  fruits  or  vegetables. 
There  are  two  large  cold-storage  plants 
that  are,  or  will  be,  ril'e!  with  trail. 
Many  fine  peaches  are  grown  and  prices 
this  season  were  good.  What  the  home 
demand  does  not  take  are  shipped  to  the 
tity  markets.  Some  growers  hauled  by 
truck  to  York  and  Lancaster.  Wages  for 
farm  help  are  high  and  help  hard  to  get 
at  any  price.  I  paid  $3.50  and  $4  with 
dinner  and  supper  for  10-hour  day. 
Quite  a  bit  of  corn  to  be  cut,  and  all  to 
be  husked,  means  late  Fall  work.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  using  labor-saving  machinery 
wherever  possible,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  family  are  getting  along  the  best  they 
can.  While  we  are  dissatisfied  with  prices 
received  for  our  products,  we  are  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the 
farmer  will  come  into  his  own  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  full  share  of  the  dollar.  We 
do  not  have  any  aliens  in  on  rural  sec¬ 
tions;  do  not  know  of  a  single  family, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  in 
Gettysburg.  Our  county  boasts  seven 
high  schools,  and  one  vocational  high 
school,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is 
not  one  abandoned  rural  church  in  the 
county  (and  we  have  a  good  many,  as  our 
county  i«  strictly  rural).  There  is  yet 
much  to  be  desired  in  our  schools  and 
churches,  but  we  are  steadily  moving  for¬ 
ward.  The  Lincoln  Highway  intersects 
our  county  on  the  eastern  boundary  at 
Abbottstown  and  traverses  it  from  east 
to  west,  a  distance  of  20  or  more  miles. 
This  part  was  formerly  a  turnpike,  and 
was  taken  over  hy  the  State  Road  Com¬ 
mission  some  years  ago,  and  macadam¬ 
ized,  making  it  a  very  good  hard  road. 
The  section  of  highway  between  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  Ohambersburg  was  let  to  con¬ 
tractors  for  concreting,  and  work  was 
begun  .Tune  1.  Owing  to  delay  in  obtain¬ 
ing  materials,  little  more  than  half  vis 
completed.  Indications  are  that  Winter 
will  find  us  with  a  road  that  will  be  al¬ 
most  impassable.  c.  A.  h. 


All  are  good  things  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  One  dollar! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 
Van  Dyk’s  Wonder  Box 
contains : 

4-2)4  oz.pkgs  Tea  {all  different) 
3-4  oz.  “  Coffee  “ 

1-5  oz.jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 
All  are  VAN  DYK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it !  When  you  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address:  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


ONIONS  HARD  TO  SELL 

What  is  the  use  of  a  carload  of  onions 
per  acre  and  nobody  to  make  an  offer,  a 
condition  reported  prevailing  in  some  of 
the  remoter  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada?  The  growers’  prices  any¬ 
where  are  low,  generally  nO  to  60c  a 
bushel.  It  is  hard  to  advise,  except,  that 
the  grower  should  study  the  cause  of  the 
markets  and  try  hard  to  sell  at.  the  right 
place  and  time.  Reliable  daily  market 
reports  are  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  from  branch  offices  in 
the  leading  cities.  Just  now  city  mar¬ 
kets  are  doing  a  little  better  for  onions, 
some  reaching  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  and 
showing  improved  demand. 

FIRM  APPLE  PRICES 

Demand  for  apples  has  beeu  active, 
and  the  markets  are  doing  about  as  well 
ns  could  be  expected.  Barreled  stocks  of 
best  Winter  kinds  have  ranged  $4  to  $5 
in  the  cities  and  around  $4  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ben  Davis  and  other  coarse  kinds 
have  sold  a  little  lower,  and  Jonathan. 
Spy,  King  and  other  fancy  kinds  a  little 
higher  than  these  prices.  Bulk  stock  lias 
been  selling  at  S5c  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 
For  cider  apples  40c  is  the  most  common 
price,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Probably  nothing  but  the  best 
grades  will  be  put  in  the  barrels,  the 
cost  of  barrels  ranging  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  everywhere.  The  growers  in  many 
cases  feel  discouraged  over  prices  they 
are  receiving.  Fruit  growers  who  have 
some  marketing  organization  through 
which  they  market  their  crop  are  better 
satisfied.  The  needs  of  this  unusual  sea¬ 
son  are  forcing  growers  in  all  lines  to 
form  new  marketing  associations,  and 
quite  a  number  of  reports  iudicate*  that 
these  associations  are  doing  better  for 
their  members  than  the  average  growers 
can  do  for  themselves.  The  same  kind 
of  reports  come  from  sections  raising 
potatoes,  onions,  apples,  peaches  and 
grapes.  Nothing  like  a  big  crop  year  and 
low  prices  to  hasten  co-operation. 

Demand  for  second-grade  apples  has 
been  much  lighter  than  last  year.  Juice 
pressing  activity  switched  to  grapes 
rather  than  apples  this  season,  and  the 
grape  crop  both  East  and  West  lias  proved 
one  of  the  most  profitable  ever  harvested. 
Apple  growers  have  done  pretty  well 
when  near  the  big  markets,  bnt  appealing 
letters  come  from  the  remote  sections 
where  nobody  will  look  at  the  crop  and 
the  owner  can  get  no  barrels,  and  dares 
not  ship  in  bulk.  He  is  taking  chances 
if  be  stores  in  cellar  bins  and  trusts  to 
finding  barrels  or  baskets  later,  but  some¬ 
times  that  appears  about  the  only  thing 
to  lie  done.  The  foreign  market  started 
well,  but  prices  soon  went  down  too  low 
for  profit  except  for  the  best.,  and  now 
the  price  limit  has  gone  into  force  again 
two  weeks  earlier  than  at  first  announced. 
Pears  have  sold  well  in  England,  and  a 
few  trial  shipments  of  peaches  gave 
fairly  encouraging  results.  _  American 
prunes  are  often  somewhat  acid,  but  are 
becoming  popular  in  England.  Grapes 
may  do  the  same.  Eastern  fruit  growers, 
until  this  season,  have  never  made  a  ser¬ 
ious  attempt  to  push  into  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  except  for  apples.  g.  b.  f. 


Southern  Hemisphere  Grain  Outlook 

The  wheat  yield  of  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  Argentina  promises  to  he 
larger  than  usual.  The  harvest  will  run 
through  December  and  January.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  said  to  have  about  11,500,000 
acres  in  wheat,  or  90  per  cent  more 


BOYS  and  GIRLS! 


Here’s  a  Fine  Opportunity  to  Earn 
Some  Christmas  Money 

A  you  a  bright,  energetic  farm  boy  or  girl, 
xV  about  16  years  of  age?  We  want  to  hear 
from  one  in  every  township  in  your  county. 

We  want  you  to  do  some  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive  work  for  us,  for  which  we’ll  pay  you  well. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  us  the  names  of 
your  neighbors  who  own  automobiles  or  auto  trucks. 
The  amount  you  can  earn  depends  on  your  own 
ability. 

We  have  nothing  to  sell  you;  it  isn’t  going  to 
cost  you  a  cent.  You  don’t  need  to  be  experienced 
in  any  trade,  business  or  profession.  Just  a  bit  of 
common  sense,  tact  and  a  pleasant  smile. 


Write  us  by  return  mail — give  your 
name,  address,  your  age,  township 
and  county  in  which  you  live. 
W e’ll  tell  you  all  about  our  plan. 


The  Merchants  Company 

8th  Floor,  Niagara  Life  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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Farm  Hands  Enough 

to  do  all  the  work,  including  the  necessary  “cleaning-up,”  may  be  hard  to 
get,  but  here  is  help  that  more  than  cuts  in  half  the  time  and  labor  needed 
to  first  whitewash  and  then  disinfect.  It’s  a  better-than-whitewash  paint 
and  disinfectant  combined,  put  on  in  one  easy  operation  instead  of  two, 
and  with  better  results. 


Ss  a  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  neither  poisonous  nor  caus¬ 
tic,  but  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  I '.is  turned  intosmooth-spreading 
liquid  paint  simply  by  mixing  with  water — no  waiting  or  straining.  Can  be  applied  to 
Wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement,  or  over  whitewash  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump.  It  will  not 
clog  the  sprayer,  or  blister,  flake  or  p-'nl  off.  One  gallon — one  pound  of  the  powder — 
covers  200  square  feet.  Mixed  today  and  applied  whenever  convenient— on  a  rainy  day. 

Carbola  kills  lice,  mites,  fly-eggs,  etc.,  and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious 
diseases — roup,  canker,  mange,  glanders,  white  diarrhea,  contagious  abortion,  etc. — from 
getting  a  start  and  spreading  through  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  harmless  to  the  smallest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must 
be  done  and  it  works  day  and  night — a  constant  protection  for  your  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewasji  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  health  and  sunshine  into  the  dark  corners  of  poultry  houses,  stables,  pig  pens,  cellars,  garages, 
warehouses,  factories,  out-buildings,  etc.  Used  regularly  by  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Colleges,  and  by  thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  fnrms,  because  it  gives  good  results  and 
eaves  lime,  labor  and  money.  Get  some  today— have  it  on  hand  when  wanted.  It  doesn’t  spoil. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not — 
order  direct.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back . 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet,  30c  postpud 
For  shipment  to  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  25'  o  to  cover  delivery  cos  * 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7  Ea»t  42nd  Street,  Dept.  R,  New  York  City 


“I’ll  take  'em  up  on 
that,”  says  the  shrewd 
dairyman.  .  .  .  READ 
OFFER  BELOW. 


Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  must 
make  good  or  you  get 
your  money  hack. 


Four  Weeks’  Trial  at  Our  Risk 


Feed  Ce-re-a-!ia  Sweets  to  one  cow,  good  or  bad,  for  four  weeks. 
If  you  don’t  get  more  or  better  milk  and  if  you  don’t  find  that  the 
change  pays  you  in  dollars  and  cents,  you  get  every  penny  back. 
This  offer  holds,  no  matter  what  feed  you’re  using  now — home¬ 
grown,  ready-mixed,  high-priced  or  low-priced.  Write  for  details. 
THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO.,  305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  highly  digestible  20%- 
Protein  feed.  It’s  sweet. 
Cou/s  like  it,  thrive  on  it. 


M  frs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop,  Ce- 
re-'a-lia  Eggmash,  Tuxedo 
Scratch,  Tuxedo  Hog  Ration. 

D3I8B 


For  Sale  OUR  LEADER 

160  ACRES  LEVEL.  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL 

three -er  >p  o«m”t« y ;  15  miles  from  Mobile.  50  acres  in 
cultivation;  balance  c  m  easily  be  put  in  shape  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Farms  no  loiter,  near  this,  clearing  themselves 
each  year.  Well  improved;  convenient  to  shipping  facil¬ 
ities.  i  rice,  4*  2.000.  a  KtlUMlfl.  For  particulars  re¬ 
garding  this  and  other  lands  we  have  for  sale  in  a 
iil  u  i  Ilf  aM>  1‘UOSl‘EKODS country,  address 
THOMPSON-NEELY  REALTY  CO.,  65  Si.  Francis  St..  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Referenced  exchanged. 


FARM  WAGONS 

or  low  wheels— 
or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  tit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Co.,  48Eloi  SI.,  Quincy,  Ilk 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Itaise  the 
crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  and  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 
place  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
hand.  No  oold  weather.  You  live  longer  and  get  mo  e 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Kirn,  fertile 
soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  c  op 
assurance  which  makes  sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  comars  welcome.  Wonder! ul  roads,  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C.  X,.  SEAORAVES,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Santa Fe  Kr„  91U  Hallway  Exchange,  Chleago. 


■  a  MAKE  A  IIOI.I, All  AS  IHH1U.  SELIM  F.NDKT8 

HgeniS  <*  potent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  ii  s  i  1  s.  Sample  p  a  o  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  11KO,  CO„  Kept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


I  WAS  FED  ON  REIC  HARD’S 
DIGESTER  TAN KAGE  — . 


1  WISH  I 
HAD  BEEN 


a  jp'Ao  i  ',vyo/We 


Reichard’s  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage 

is  absolutely  indispensable  to  Growing  Hogs,  because  it  furnishes  25%  Bone 
Phosphate  in  addition  to  large  amounts  of  animal  Protein  and  Fat,  which 
Nature  demands  in  building  up  Frame  Work  and  Muscu'ar  Tissue. 

Made  of  selected  materials  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  descriptive 
literature,  prices  and  other  information,  address, 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

19th  &  W.  LAWRENCE  STS.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Guernsey  Heifer 

I  have  a  Guernsey  heifer  2*4  years 
old,  that  is  due  to  freshen  for  the  first 
time  in  November.  She  has  been  on  good 
clover  pasture  all  Summer  and  since 
Sept.  1  I  have  been  feeding  her  night 
and  morning  2  quarts  each  feeding  of  the 
following  mixture :  Ground  oats,  bran, 
middlings  and  oilmeal  mixed  in  equal 
parts.  ,Is  this  mixture  right,  or  wliat 
would  improve  it?  Shall  I  continue  feed¬ 
ing  the  same  until  she  freshens,  and  in 
wliat  amount  would  you  suggest  feeding 
after?  I  have  mixed  hay.  Is  that  all 
right,  or  should  I  buy  Alfalfa?  I  also 
have  mangel  beets.  G.  R. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  your 
Guernsey  heifer  will  give  you  good  re¬ 
sults,  although  I  should  prefer  corn  or 
hominy  meal  to  the  middlings,  especially 
where  bran  is  used  in  the  quantity  indi¬ 
cated.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  feed  as  much  oilmeal  during  the  time 
the  cow  is  dry,  but  there  would  be  a 
number  of  advantages  in  feeding  her  gen¬ 
erously  during  this  period  with  this  high 
protein  constituent.  It  is  the  practice  of 
successful  dairymen  to  insist  upon  heifers 
coming  into  milk  with  their  first  calves 
carrying  a  generous  amount  of  flesh.  It 
indicates,  first,  that  they  are  good  feeders, 
and  then  though  they  may  appear  fleshy, 
if  they  are  genuine  dairy  animals  and 
inherit  genuine  milk-making  functions, 
they  will  soon  turn  this  flesh  into  milk. 

You  could  feed  this  heifer  as  much  as 
eight  pounds  of  this  grain  ration  per  day. 
although  the  amount  should  l>e  reduced 
somewhat  just  previous  and  incident  to 
calving.  During  this  interval  I  should 
eliminate  the  corumeal  and  the  oilmeal. 
and  utilize  a  ration  consisting  of  four 
parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  bran  and  two 
parts  of  oilmeal.  The  mixed  hay  will 
not  give  you  as  satisfactory  results  as 
would  obtain  from  Alfalfa,  yet  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  you  would  be  justified  in  .selling  the 
mixed  hay  and  buying  Alfalfa.  If  you 
could  get  second  or  third  cutting  Alfalfa 
the  exchange  might  be  justified. 

Mangel  beets  are  useful  as  an  appetizer, 
and  likewise  will  provide  succulence  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  necessary  in  a  ration  for 
milk  cows.  Do  not  be  too  zealous  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  cow  comes  promptly  to  her 
full  flow  of  milk  after  calving.  Give  her 
sufficient  time  to  recover  from  parturition 
and,  through  the  use  of  succulent  and 
laxative  feeds,  make  it  possible  for  the 
congestion  and  inflammation,  usually 
present  in  the  udder  at  this  time,  to  dis¬ 
appear.  If  she  reaches  her  maximum 
production  three  or  four  weeks  after  calv¬ 
ing  you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  you 
could  return  to  your  regular  ration  in 
two  or  three  weeks  after  calving. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

I  ■wish  advice  as  to  feeding  our  cow  to 
get  best  results  this  Winter.  She  came 
in  fresh  in  September.  We  have  fed 
meal,  middlings  and  bran  and  Alfalfa 
meal,  and  expect  to  get  cottonseed  meal. 
She  is  giving  from  25  to  2S  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  A.  M.  E. 

A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
corumeal,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  and 
oilmeal  would  be  well  suited  for  feeding 
your  family  cow.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
utilize  middlings  when  bran  is  provided, 
especially  where  Alfalfa  meal  is  avail¬ 
able.  Usually  the  best  results  follow  the 
feeding  of  one  pound  of  this  grain  per 
day  for  each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  In  addition  give  the 
animal  all  of  the  roughage,  such  as  mixed 
hay  and  corn  fodder,  that  she  will  con¬ 
sume.  Bulk  is  an  essential  element  in  a 
ration  for  dairy  animals,  especially  where 
the  grain  ration  is  concentrated. 

If  you  find  that  the  feeding  of  addi¬ 
tional  grain  increases  the  flow  of  milk 
sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  the  added 
quantity  it  might  *be  possible  for  you  to 
increase  the  production  of  this  animal. 
If  you  could  obtain  some  mangels  or  beet 
pulp  to  provide  succulence  the  chances 
are  that  the  flow  would  be  still  further 
increased. 

Concerning  your  question  as  to  which 
would  give  the  better  results,  cottonseed 
meal  or  oilmeal.  I  should  say  that  in 
your  section  at  the  prevailing  prices  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  would  provide  a  unit  of 
protein  more  economically  than  would 
oilmeal,  and  it  could  be  substituted  in 
the  mixture  suggested. 


CRAIN^  TRIPLE  WALL 


-r.7 


Why  It  Has 
Three  Walls 

The  Three  Walls  of  the  CRAINE 
SILO  insure  strength  and  perfect 
silage. 

Two  walls  of  wood 
with  the  grain  crossed, 
and  a  layer  of  imper¬ 
vious  Silafelt  between, 
make  a  strong,  hand¬ 
some  silo.  There  are 
no  iron  hoops  or  lugs. 
CRAINES1LOS  serve 
a  lifetime,  because 
each  square  inch  of 
silo  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  against  strain 
from  any  direction. 

Rebuild  your  old 
stave  silo  the  Crainelox 
way  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  CRAINE 
SILO  literature  and 
special'  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Craine  Silo  Company 

Box  Norwich  New  York 


□E 


Butter  and  Cheese 

MADE  AT  HOME 

ON  THE  FARM 

will  relieve  the  Milk  Situation 

CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Rennet  Tablets  and 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 

Butter  Color  and 
Buttermilk  Tablets 

(Lactic  Ferment  Culture  in  tablet 
form  for  preparing  a  starter)  can  be 
obtained  from  your  grocer  or  druggist 
or  direct  by  mail  from  the  manufacturer. 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Write  its  for  information 


Because 
of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of 
the  market  you 
can  only  be  sure 
of  getting  highest 
prices  when  you  ship  . 
to  n  long  established 
house. 


go  up  after 
we  issue  a 
price  list  we 
pay  yon  the  ad¬ 
vance  but  if  prices 
go  down  we  pay  our 
price  list. 


Price  List  free 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  high  prices  we  pay. 
We  guarantee  a  lair  and  liberal  assortment. 
Send  for  price  list  No.  6  or  ship  today. 

UCLI  22  W.  27™  ST. 

N.j0bel,lnc.  NEW  VORK.N.Y. 


RAW  FURS 

will  not  bring  last  season's  prices.  I  assume 
you  want  to  be  told  the  truth  regarding  the 
matter.  However,  they  will  still  be  high 
enough  to  pay  you  well  tor  catchiug  them. 
But  regardless  of  what  the  -  sell  for,  it's  just 
us  linportuntuseverto  ship  to  a  reliable  firm. 

This  business  has  been  conducted  since 
189!).  on  the  theory  that  all  any  man  wants 
Is  a  SQUAUE  DEAL.  IN V  K9T1GA  E  my 
ltKCOKD  <  f  21  years  and  if  the  reports  you 
receive  convince  you  that  it  would  be  SAI  E 
to  trust  me  with  your  winter’s  collection, 
WRITE  for  my  reliable  quotations. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS] 

34-36  MILL  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y 


SKUNK 


IVe  pay  highest  osh  prices  for 
nil  staple  furs — Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  R  a  c  c  o  o  n.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  inolud- 

_  lug  8 1 1  v e r  and  Cross  Fox. 

■■■  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  US  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M  J.  JEWETT  *  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  11.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
haudv  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Trice  *>.'  •*2lL 
For  sale  t»y 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1751 


Mar  k  e  t  New 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c!  medium, 
lb.,  9c;  lamb,  yearling,  prime,  lb.,  22c; 
common,  20c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  30-35e ;  dressed,  lb., 
55-60c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  30-35c ;  dressed, 
45-fific ;  fowls,  live,  lb..  30-35c ;  dressed, 
45-55c;  butter,  lb.,  70-80c;  eggs,  90c-$l; 
duck  eggs,  $1. 

Honey,  per  cap.  30c ;  extracted,  qt.,  $1 ; 
apples,  bu.,  50c-$l ;  citrons,  each,  15c; 
pears,  bu.,  $2.50;  crabapples,  bu..  $1 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  7-9c;  quinces,  bu.,  $3 -$3.50 ; 
watermelons,  doz.,  $1 ;  chestnuts,  bu., 
$11-$12;  cider,  gal.,  80c. 

Beans,  lima,  bu.,  $3;  dry.  lb.,  Sc;  dry 
per  qt.,  15-20c;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage, 
doz.,  heads,  40c;  red.  per  doz.,  75c-$l ; 
carrots,  bu.,  50c:  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.25-$3  50;  celery,  hearts,  doz.,  75c; 
stalks,  doz.,  50-60c ;  endive,  doz.,  50c; 
garlic,  lb.,  20c;  egg  plant,  doz.,  $1.50; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1  50-$2 ;  Boston,  per 
doz.,  50-75C;  onions,  bu.,  75e-$l  ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  90c;  peppers,  bu.,'$150;  pumpkins, 
each.  5-25c ;  potatoes,  bu..  75c-$1.50; 
radishes,  doz.,  bunches;  25c ;  romaine, 
bunch,  5c;  rutabaeas,  bu.,  75c;  sage,  lb., 
10c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c ;  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  bu.,  50c;  Swiss  chard, 
doz.  bunches.  50c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50; 
turnips,  bu.,  50c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $35;  hay,  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2,  $33;  No  3,  $28;  timothy, 
$35:  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18.  , 

ROCHESTER  LOCAL  WHOLESALE  AND 
PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  24c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  25c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
23c:  heavy  Spring  lambs,  lb..  22  to  25c; 
yearlong  lambs,  lb,  IS  to  22c;  inuttpn, 
ib .  12  to  18c;  veal,  lb.,  20  to  28c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c:  roosters, 
live.  Ib..  22c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
live  ducks,  lb  .  28  to  30c;  eggs.  SO  to  90c. 

App'es.  per  100  lbs — King,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Greenings.  80  to  90c;  Baldwin,  90c  to  $1  ; 
Spy.  $1  to  $1.25;  best,  bu..  75c  to  81; 
grapes,  per  14-qt.  bskt  .  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
per  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
quinces,  14-qt.  bskt..  80c  to  $1 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1  to  $2.25:  cabbage,  ton.  $6  50 
to  $7 :  per  doz.  beads.  40  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  65  to  90c ;  per  bskt..  30  to  40c;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  75c;  lettuce, 
head,  doz.  50  to  75c;  common,  doz..  25  to 
40c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c; 
onions,  dry,  bu  ,  75  to  S5c ;  peppers,  green, 
bskt..  60  to  75c;  red.  14-qt  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
14-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  55c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  18c;  pumpkins,  doz..  50c 
to  $1:  sninach.  bu  ,  50  to  60c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb,  1%  to  2c:  turnips,  bu..  70 
to  75c;  tomatoes,  ripe.  bskt.  25  to  35c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  50c ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

JOHNSON  CITY’ — ENDIOOTT  MARKET 

Beef.  12  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  35c:  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
30c:  pork  chops,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  side  pork, 
lb.,  26c;  pork  steak,  lb.  36c;  salt  pork, 
lb,  23c ;  sausage,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  38c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  42c;  woodchuck, 
dreftsed,  lb.,  30c. 

Fowls,  heavy,  livih  32  to  35c:  chickens, 
live.  35  to  38c ;  roosters,  lb .  28c ;  fowls, 
heavy,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  under  4  lbs., 
38c;  roasting  chickens,  dressed,  lb  .  45c; 
eggs,  extra,  white.  96c ;  prime  to  ordinary, 
70c;  large  browns.  85c;  mixed,  medium, 
78 c ;  storage  eggs,  50c ;  duck  eggs.  50c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  66c; 
best  dairy  prints.  65c:  dairy,  in  jars, 
64c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  cream,  35c: 
skim,  as  low  as  17e;  cottage  cheese,  10c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c;  skim- 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  honey,  clover,  extracted, 
lb.,  25c;  per  card,  lb..  30c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob,  8c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb,  7c;  chestnuts,  bu.,  $9;  black 
walnuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.75; 
hickorvnuts.  bu..  $5. 

Apples.  Baldwins,  bu.,  $120:  Fall  pip¬ 
pins.  90c:  Greenings.  $125;  Kings, 
$1.75;  Wolf  River.  $1  60;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.50;  Ben  Davis.  $1:  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$2;  grapes,  lb.,  12*4 c ;  Bartlett  pears,  bu., 
$2:  small  varieties,  bu..  $1.60. 

Beans,  dry.  lb.,  9c ;  beets,  best,  bu„ 
$1.15;  cabbage,  lb,  wlrfe,  lc;  red,  3c; 
carrots,  bu  ,  $1.20;  cauliflower,  best,  lb, 
10c;  ordinary,  9c;  celery,  beet,  bunch, 
10c;  corn,  doz.,  25c;  eggplant,  best.  15c; 
medium.  1  (X* ;  horseradish  roots,  lb,  120a*  ; 
lettuce  heads,  large.  10c  each;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  yellow,  bu.,  $1.35;  red. 
bu.,  $1.45;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40;  peppers, 
large,  doz.,  25c;  medium,  15  to  20c; 
potatoes,  large,  white,  bu.,  $1.40;  red, 
$1.45;  medium  mixed,  bu.,  $1.30;  pump¬ 
kins.  each.  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  oc : 
radishes,  large  white,  bunch,  tic ;  round 
red.  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck.  30c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt..  20c;  squash.  Hubbard,  best. 
2%e;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  bu.,  $1.60;  tomatoes,  greeu,  bu.,  $1  ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1.15;  turnips,  red  top, 
bu.,  85e. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  Fall  wanes,  but  only  the  peach  aud 
melon  crops  show  much  change.  Apples 
are  not  selling,  except  at  local  markets. 
Many  thousand  bushels  will  be  left  ou 
the  ground.  Others  go  iuto  storage  un¬ 
sold.  Butter  and  eggs  go  up,  but  cheese 


is  down.  Produce  generally  continues 
unchanged. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter  higher ;  creamery,  52  to  65c ; 
dairy,  46  to  56c ;  crocks,  42  to  43c ;  corii- 
mon,  33  to  36c.  Cheese,  lower ;  daisies 
and  longhorns,  27  to  29c;  flats,  27  to  28c,; 
bricks,  30c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  83 
to  95c;  State  and  Western  candled,  65  to 
75c;  storage,  54  to  70c. 

POULTRY 

Live  poultry,  strong;  fowl,  27  to  35c; 
Springers,  28  to  35c;  old  roosters,  28  to 
33c ;  ducks,  30  to  36c ;  geese,  25  to  39c ; 
dressed  poultry,  scarce  and  firm;  turkeys, 
56  to  57c;  fowl,  32  to  40c;  broilers,  43 
to  45c ;  old  roosters,  28  to  30c ;  ■  ducks, 
48  to  50c ;  geese,  30  to  32c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  unchanged;  McIntosh,  Kings, 
Spitzenbergers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Fa- 
meuse,  Wealthy,  Twenty-ounce,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  Wolf  River,  St.  Lawrence,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Greenings,  Holland  Pippins,  75c 
to  $1  ;  windfalls;  40  to  60c;  Western  Jon¬ 
athans,  bu.  box.  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firm  ;  good  to  fancy  white,  bu.,  $1.20 
to  $1.35;  No.  2,  70  to  90c;  sweeets,  bbl., 
$4.25  to  $4.50. 


PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  quiet;  fancy  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  fair  grades,  $1  to  $1.25.  Mel¬ 
ons,  not  much  left  but  California  casabae 
at  $2.75  to  $3  a  crate. 

TREE  FRUITS — GRAPES — CRANBERRIES 

Pears,  dull ;  Bartletts,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ; 
Sheldon.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Seekles,  Duchess, 
$1  to  $1.50.  Plums,  quiet ;  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ; 
prunes,  6-lb.  basket,  30  to  45c;  quinces, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $3.50.  Crabapples,  bu..  $1 
to  $2.  Grapes,  quiet;  20-lb.  box,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  black,  ton.  $130  to  $135.  Cran¬ 
berries,  50-lb.  box,  $4.75  to  $5.25, 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet;  kidney,  ewt.,  $12  to  $14; 
marrows,  $10  to  $11.50;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $6  to  $7.  Onions,  quiet ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  State  and  West¬ 
ern.  cwt .  $1.40  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25. 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  light  receipts;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  23  to  28c;  beets,  bu.,  70  to 
90c;  carrots,  50  to  80c;  cauliflower,  50c 
to  $1 .25 ;  cucumbers,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  egg¬ 
plant.  75c  to  $1.25;  pumpkins.  50  to  75c; 
peppers,  $1.25  to  $2  40;  spinach.  $1  to 
$1-40;  tomatoes,  red,  90c  to  $1  40;  green, 
85c  to  $1.25;  white  turnips,  65  to  SOc ; 
yellow  turnips.  65  to  75c;  cabbage.  100 
heads.  $2  to  $3.50 ;  celery,  bunch.  25  to 
80c;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box.  $1  to  $1.50;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  heads.  35  to  60c;  paraley.  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  30c;  radishes.  30  to  45c. 


.  SYVEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb.  28  to  40c; 
dark.  34  to  36c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

FEED 
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to  $37 ;  clover  mixed.  $33  to  $35  ;  whe 
bran,  hieher;  ton.  earlots.  837.25;  mi 
dlings,  837  25:  red  dog,  $59  25;  cotto 
seed  meal.  $45.50;  ollmeal.  $52;  borom 
$43  50;  gluten.  846.25;  oat  feed,  $2: 
rye  middlings,  $39. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  high-scoring  goods,  65  to  67c, 
the  latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  64c* 
extra  firsts.  59  to  61c;  firsts.  47  to  55c; 

41  to  44e ;  swoct  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy,  66  to  68c;  common  to 
good.  55  to  65c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  34  to  36c;  packing  stock.  30  to  33c; 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  were  job- 
hing  at  72  to  75c:  good  to  choice,  64  to 
71c;  fair,  61  to  63c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  firsts.  72  to  74c  per  doz. ;  our- 
reut  receipts.  71c  per  doz. ;  ordinary  to 
fair,  61  to  66c ;  Western,  extra  firsts,  72 
to  74e;  firsts,  66  to  70c;  seconds,  53  to 
58c;  inferior  lots  lower;  faney,  carefully 
selected  candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbing 
at  83  to  S4e,  and  fair  to  choice  at  75 
to  82c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  via  express  -Fine,  heavy,  40  to 
42c  ;  medium,  36_  to  38c;  small ‘and  in¬ 
ferior,  32  to  35c.  Fowls,  heavy,  via 
freight,  carload  lots,  34  to  36c.  White 
Leghorn  fowls.  36  to  38c.  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  via  express,  fancy  yellow-skinned.  38 
to  40c.  Spring  chickens,  via  express, 
common  to  good,  34  to  36c.  Spring  chick¬ 
ens.  best,  via  freight,  in  carload  lots.  34 
to  36c.  White  Leghorn  eh*ekeus.  3-f  to 
36c.  Old  roosters.  25  to  26e.  Turkeys, 
40  to  45c.  Ducks,  old.  30  to  32e;  do., 
Soring.  32  to  34c.  Geese,  25  to  30c. 
Pigeons,  per  pair,  40  to  45c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring,  fine,  heavy,  50  to  53c; 
fair  to  good.  35  to  45c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed.  dry-picked,  in  boxes,  weighing  4% 
to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  40c :  weighing 
1  lbs..  39c;  weighing  3%  lbs  .  36.  to  37c; 
weighing  3  lbs.,  33  to  35c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed,  in  bbl..  dry-picked,  weighing  4  to 
5  lbs.  apiece.  39c :  weighing  3*4  lbs.,  32 
to  33c;  weighing  3  lbs.  aud  under.  27  to 
30c.  Broilers,  Western,  dry -picked, 
weighing  1*4  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  48  to  45c ; 


s  and 

broilers.  Western,  smaller  sizes,  41  to 
42c;  roasting  chickens,  Western,  weigh¬ 
ing  3%  to  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  33  to 
34c;  fryers,  Western,  weighing  2*4  to  3 
lbs.  apiece.  29  to  31c;  broilers,  nearby, 
weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  45  to  47c; 
exceptional  Tots  higher;  smaller  sizes.  42 
to  44c ;  roasting  chickens,  nearby,  weigh¬ 
ing  3  %  to  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  37  to 
39c ;  fryers,  nearby,  weighing  2*4  to  3 
lbs.  apieee,  30  to  34c ;  broilers,  nearby, 
smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c ;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  Western,  28c;  Southern*  26  to 
27c.  Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  38c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  basket — Extra  fancy,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  average,  25  to  90c.  Apples,  per 
barrel — Extra  fancy.  $5  to  $7  50 ;  aver¬ 
age.  $2  to  $4.50.  Quinces,  per  bu  ,  $2 
to  $3  25.  Oranges,  per  box — California, 
$4.45  to  $10.85;  Florida,  $5  to  $7  90. 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2.25 
to  $3.50.  Pears,  per  bu.,  $1  25  to  $3.50. 
Grapes,  per  pony  basket,  30  to  32c. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Pennsylvania,  per  100 
Ibe.,  $1  50  to  $2.25.  White  potatoes,  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  %-bu.  bskt. — No.  1.  60  to  80c; 
No.  2.  25  to  40c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
per  %-bu.  bskt. — No.  1,  85c  to  $1.25 ; 
No.  2.  25  to  50e.  Sweet  potatoes.  South¬ 
ern.  per  bbl.,  $3  to  $3  25.  Cabbage,  do¬ 
mestic,  per  ton,  810  to  815;  do..  Danish, 
per  ton.  $15  to  $20.  Onions,  per  100-lb. 
sack.  81  35  to  81.65.  String  beans,  per 
bskt..  $1.50  to  82.  Lima  beans,  per  ham¬ 
per,  $3  50  to  $4.  Beets,  nearby,  per  100 
bunches,  $2  to  $3.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  2.  $30  to  831;  No  3.  $27  to  $28; 
sample,  $22  to  $24  ;  no  grade,  $18  to  $20. 
Clover  mixed  hay — Light  mixed,  $29.50 
to  $30;  No.  1  mixed,  $27  to  $28.  Straw 
— No.  1  straight  rye,  $21  to  $21  50 ;  No. 
2  straight  rye.  819  50  to  820;  No.  1  tan¬ 
gled  rye,  $17  50  to  $18  50;  No.  2  tangled 
rye,  $17  to  $17.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$17  to  $17.50 ;  No.  2  wheat  straw,  $16 
to  $16.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted  spruce  tubs,  59%  to 
60%e;  ash,  extras.  59  to  59%c:  boxes 
and  prints.  61%  to  62c;  firsts.  49  to  57c; 
seconds,  44  to  48c ;  dairy  butter,  40  to 
50c ;  ladles,  36  to  38c ;  renovated,  49  to 
50c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  aud  nearby,  $1  to 
$1.05 ;  Eastern  extras.  80  to  83c ;  West¬ 
ern  extras,  78  to  80c;  Western  extra 
firsts.  72  to  74c ;  Western  firsts,  68  to 
70c;  storage  extras,  55  to  56c;  storage 
firsts,  52  to  53c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  fowl,  large.  43  to  44c;  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c;  broilers,  43  to  45c; 
roasting  chickens,  large,  48  to  52c :  me¬ 
dium  and  small.  38  to  40c;  squabs.  $5  to 
$7  doz  ;  pigeons.  $3  50  to  $4 :  Western 
dry  packed,  box  fowl,  large,  41  to  43c; 
medium,  36  to  38c ;  small.  30  to  35c; 
broilers.  42  to  46c ;  roasting  chickens, 
large.  40  to  12c ;  medium  and  small.  30 
to  32c:  Western  iee  packed.  Mils.,  tur¬ 
keys.  50  to  55c ;  common  to  ordinary,  40 
to  45c:  large  fowl.  38  to  40c;  medium, 
33  to  35c;  small.  28  to  30c :  chickens, 
large,  34  to  35c ;  medium,  30  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  31  to  33c;  chickens,  30  to  31c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  81.25  to  $1  50  per 
100-lb  bag:  natives.  75  to  85e  bu.  box; 
Spanish,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  $2.25  to  $2.35  per  100  lbs.  on 
track;  natives,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  box; 
sweet  potatoes.  Eastern  Shore,  84  to 

$4.25  per  bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  75c  to  $1  bbl.;  celery,  white, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  Paschal.  82  25  to 
$3  25;  Boston  market,  $3  to  $3  50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $5  to  $15  bn.  box  ;  lettuce.  50c 
to  $1  50  bu.  box  ;  spinach,  25  to  50c  bu. 
box ;  squash,  marrow,  $2  to  $2  50  bbl. : 
Bay  State,  3  to  3%e  lb.  ;  steins'  beans,  $1 
to  $4  bu.  box ;  beets.  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  box  ; 
carrots.  $1  to  $1.75  bu.  box  ;  turnips.  81 
to  $1.50  bu.  box ;  Cape.  81  25  to  $1  50 
bag;  peppers,  82  to  $2.50  crate;  parsnips, 
$1.75  to  $2  bn. ;  radishes,  50c  to  $1  : 
cauliflower.  30  to  50c  bu.  box ;  Brussels 
sprouts.  12%  to  20c  qt. ;  Lima  beans.  84 
to  $6  bu.  l>ox ;  hothouse  tomatoes,  15c  lb. 

APPLES 

Baldwins.  83  to  $5  bbl.;  Hubbardstons, 
$3  50  to  $4.50  bbl..  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  box; 
Alexander  and  Wolf  Rivers.  84  to  85; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $3.50  to  $4.50  bbl.; 
Kings.  85  to  85  50  bbl.;  McIntosh  Red, 
$5  to  $8;  sweet  apples.  81  to  $3  bbl..  50c 
to  81  bu.  box ;  Western  box,  $2.75  to 
$4.50. 

FRUIT 

Oranges,  Florida,  $5  50  to  $6  Mix; 
grapefruit.  $4  to  $5  box;  Casaba  melons. 
$2  50  to  $3  box ;  pears.  Bose.  $4  to  $5 
bu.  box;  grapes,  pony  bsht...  30  to  35c; 
cranberries.  $2,25  to  $3  crate,  $7  to  $8.50 
bbl. ;  quinces,  83  50  to  $3.T5  bu.  bskt. ; 
chestnuts,  25  to  2Se  lb. 

hay 

Per  ton — No.  1  Timothy,  $40  to  $41  ; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $34  to  $35;  No.  1  East- 


Prices 


ern,  $33  to  $35;  No.  2  Eastern,  $30  to 
$31 ;  No.  3  hay,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed, 
$32  to  $37 ;  fine  bay,  $25  to  $26 ;  rye 
straw,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat  straw,  $17  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  5,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
November,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy>)b . 

.  63 

<a 

64 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

62 

Lower  Guides . . 

42 

& 

46 

City  made . . . . 

36 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  61 

& 

62 

Common  to  good  . 

43 

& 

53 

Packing  Stock . 

.  28 

a 

32 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

..  27 

id 

2774 

Good  to  choice . 

a 

26 

Skims,  best . 

a 

19 

Fair  to  good . 

16 

EGGS 

White,  Dearby,  obolce  to  fancy..,.. 

a 

96 

Yledium  togood . . 

ki 

90 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

(a 

85 

a 

70 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

>4 

90 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . . 

70 

a 

75 

Lower  graces . 

i a 

50 

Storage,  best . 

55 

@ 

56 

Common  to  good . 

a 

52 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* . 

a  25 

Bulla  . 

5  50 

Cows . 

3  no 

&  mi 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lba . 

14  00 

&  19  50 

Culls . 

8  no 

6*  1 

Hogs . . . 

Sheep,  100  ibs . 

< a • 

7  50 

Lambs  . 

fa  1 

5  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  30  to 
36c;  chickens,  33  to  34c;  ducks.  30  to 
32c ;  geese,  30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  42  to  45c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . 

a  48 

a  43 

(a  45 
@  39 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb... 
Fair  to  Good . 

.  36 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

•  • • • • •«••••••••••  24 

<4  26 

@  40 

Squabs,  doz.  ....  ,  . 

an  66 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  1D». . . . 

Pea . 

Medium  . . . ,,,, 

FRUITS 


9  00  a  9  25 

5  75  &  6  00 

6  OO  @  6  25 


apples,  uaiawm,  0DJ . 

Greening.; . 

Wealthy..,. .  . . 

King . 

.  2  50 
.  3  00 

8  4  50 
•»  5  00 
vx  6  50 
<s  s  np 

McIntosh... . 

bu.  bkt . 

.  4  50 

@  7  00 
m  1  50 
@  9  00 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  1  75 

Pears,  bbl . 

bu.  bkt . 

.  3  00 

.  1  5ft 

Peaches,  bu.  bkt . 

Grapes.  1 8-lb.  bkt . 

.  125 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  166  lbs . 

@  4  50 
@  326 
8  4  25 
8  1  50 

Jersey,  150  Ibs . . 

Maine.  180  ibs . ** 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . . . 

..2  75 
.  3  50 
.  1  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt. . . 

ft 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  bb)  . 

Carrots,  100  bunches . . . . 

Lettuce,  hair-poi.  basket... 

.  2  00 
75 
.  1  50 
50 
.  i  no 

8  3  00 
8  125 
8  2  00 
*  1  50 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Kgg  Plants,  bn . 

Si  4  00 
^  1  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl...,.  . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

@  2  06 

@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@  3  GO 

<*  4  50 

O  Sp 

3  pk  box  . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Romaine.  bu . 

.  1  00 
,  1  00 
.  1  00 
.  1  00 
25 

Mushrooms.  Jb . 

Spinach,  ou . 

@  61) 
@  2  50 
@  5  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . . 

.  3  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . . 

No.  2 . . . 

39  00 

37  00 

@40  00 

No.  3 . f. . 

Shipping . 

34  00 
32  on 

35  00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Uv*  . . . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

.33  00 

25  00 

@38  00 
w  26  no 
@16  00 

Chestnuts.  $12  to  $18  per  bu.  Hickory 
nuts.  84  to  $5  per  bu. ;  butternuts.  $2  to 
$2.o0  per  bu. ;  black  walnuts,  $2.50  to  $3. 

GRAIN 

New  \  ork  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted :  Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $2  31 ;  corn, 
No.  2.  yellow.  $1.12;  oats.  No.  2.  white, 
6<c;  rye,  $1.90;  barley,  $1.06. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter— Best  . $.67  to  $.69 

*  air  to  S,)od . 69  to  .65 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores .  .74 

Bottled,  Grade  A .  ill 

Certified  . .28 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint .  .30 

Cheese,  lb . .45  to  .50 

Eggs— Best  . 95  to  1  00 

Fair  to  good- . 65  to  .90 

Fowls  . 45  to  .48 

Chickens  . 45  to  .50 

Bacon  Best  .,1,1  to  ,ri7 

Average  grades . 35  to  .45 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .60 

Roasting  beef . 45  to  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 02%  to  .03 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  .12 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  .12 

Apples,  choice,  doz. . 50  to  .75 

Grapes,  S-lb.  basket . 40  to  .50 

Quinces,  doz . 75  to  1.00 
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Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  13,  1920 


A  farmer  raised  00  hush  els  of  corn  per 

acre;  his  neighbor  across  the  road  got 

Iter  V  ' 

only  25.  The  difference  in  yield  was  due  ■ 

(  — - 

to  different  methods  of  seeding,  of  pre- 

paring  the  soil,  of  harvesting.  One  man 

sSfc*  }  4m 

adopted  the  newest  successful  discoveries 

of  farming  authorities — the  unsuccessful 

farmer  depended  entirely  on  his  own  ex- 

peri  encc. 

Right  and  Wrong  Farming  Methods 

And  Little  Pointers  That  Will  Increase  Your  Farm  Profits 


YOTT  yourself  know  that  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  farm  a  man  cannot  sit  on 
the  porch  and  “let  Nature  do  its 
work."  lie  must  keep  abreast  of 
things,  watcii  others,  and  apply  to  his  own 
farm  the  best  of  all  he  sees,  hears  nml  reads. 
One  little  mistake  may  impoverish  your  soil. 
Another  may  waste  weeks  of  your  time  and 
cost  you  hundreds  in  lost  profits.  Another 
may  impair  the  breeding  possibilities  of  your 
livestock.  -.And,  altho  you  may  think  you 
are  getti  J  all  possible  profit  out.  of  your 
farm,  it’s  the  little  mistakes  unknowingly 
made  that  force  so  many  farmers  to  do 
much  of  their  work  for  nothing  and  to  get 
out  of  their  farms  only  about  2-3  of  the 
profits  that  lie  hidden  there.  Then,  too, 
there’s  the  danger  of  not 
using  some  new  method  that 
has  proved  practical  and  has 
made  a  fortune  for  another 
farmer — one  that  would  dou¬ 
ble  or  treble  your  profits  and 
save  you  time  and  labor. 

Pooling  Worthwhile  Plans 

For  example,  do  you  know 
the  simple  methods  by  which 
other  farmers  average,  per 
acre,  100  to  125  bushels  of 
corn,  47  bushels  of  wheat,  80 
bushels  of  oats,  240  bushels 
of  potatoes — do  you  know 
how,  thru  easy  ways,  butter- 
fat  production  has  been  boosted  by  more 
than  40  .  tr  cent  in  one  year,  and  how  800 
hens  bring,  as  a  side  line  profit,  over  $2000 
a  year — do  you  know  the  best  way  to  locate 
unprofitable  cows,  to  select,  breeding  stock 
of  pullets — do  you  know  the  best  methods 
of  improving  seed  by  selection? 

A  valuable  free  booklet,  “The  Secret  of 
Success  in  Farming,”  explaining  many  of 
these  points  and  giving  much  other  impor¬ 
tant  information  that  you  can  use  from  day 
to  day,  has  been  prepared  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company.  This  booklet,  which  will  be 
sent  for  the  asking,  also  contains  sample 
pages  of  FARM  KNOWLEDGE,  and  ex¬ 
plains  how,  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  for 
editorial  material  alone, 
the  successful  experience, 
best  methods  and  farming 
secrets  <>*’,  practical  farm¬ 
ing  a uthox'ities  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  have  now  been 
pooled  together  so  that  you 
can  share  them — boosting 
your  own  profits  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  costly  mistakes  and 
worn-out  methods  which 
deduct  many  a  dollar  from 
your  profits.  No  theories — 
no  guesswork  —  no  wild 
ideas  on  “how  to  farm  bet¬ 


ter.”  All  tried  and  proved  methods  and 
plans  which  have  actually  increased  crops, 
boosted  profits  and  made  money  for  men 
who  now  disclose  the  facts. 

The  Discoveries  of  Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physician  who  spe¬ 
cializes  on  one  particular  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine,  so  we  have  the  farmer  who  specializes 
on  one  particular  branch  of  farming.  And 
FARM  KNOWLEDGE  is  the  work  of  over 
100  of  these  farming  specialists — men  who 
have  worked  just  as  you  work,  who  have 
faced  the  same  problems  you  face,  who  know 
from  personal  experience  how  to  get  from 
a  farm  all  the  profits  that  it  holds.  And 
each  of  these  men  specialized 
in  a  different  branch  of 
farming.  One  grew  corn, 
studied  all  about  corn,  went 
alt  over  the  country  investi¬ 
gating  corn  crops,  and,  after 
many  years  of  experience, 
became  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  corn  to  whom  farmers 
came  for  advice  from  far 
and  near.  Another  special¬ 
ized  on  livestock  ;  another  on 
poultry  :  another  on  alfalfa, 
and  so  on,  in  every  branch 
of  farming,  FARM  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  is  represented  by  an 
expert  who  knows  more 
about  his  particular  line 
than  any  other  man. 

Coupon  Brings  Valuable  Booklet 

FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains  over  2000 
pages  in  all,  and  over  3000  illustrations.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  so  important  a 
work  in  this  space.  But  every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  valuable  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Farming.”  Mail  coupon,  postal  or 
letter  NOW.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 
Dept.  46FG,  Chicago,  111. 

Orders  Received  from  AH  Points  Within 
the  United  States 


. . . . . . 

I  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  Dept.  46FG,  Chicago.  III. 

Please  send  mo  your  free  booklet.  “The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farming,” 
I  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

I 

I 

1  Name  . 

I 

Post  Oflice  . . . 

*  R.  F.  D.  Box 

I  ^ 0*,.. .••*,. ■•■■«■  No ................  State. ...................... 

I 

a  Street  and  No . . . . . 


Corn  Crop  Doubled 

“Just  to  note  one  instance 
— by  following  what  your 
Farm  Knowledge  says  on 
corn,  my  corn  crop  for  this 
year  will  almost,  if  not 
quite,  double  its  usual 
yield." 

THOMAS  HOGUE. 
Kvington,  Va. 

JUST  ONE  OF  HUNDREDS 
OF  SIMILAR  LETTERS 


GrAylaOn  farm. 

I90SE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question'* 

Abso'  ily  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$  1 .00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  wrtte  : 

CRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

l'UO\  liD  liiiST  by  77  years’  use.  it 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America—  Estab.  1842. 

0.  V/.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Ct.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


NOW  READY  TO  SHIP 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Palatable  succulent  vegetable  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

We  can  take  care  of  orders  from  any 
part  of  the  country 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cough 

I  have  a  work  horse  that  has  a  cough. 
The  animal  is  in  good  llcsh.  oats  well 
and  is  able  to  do  its  much  work  as  ever. 
I  keep  him  in  a  clean,  light  stable,  and 
feed  moderately  of  fine-quality  Timothy 
bay,  ground  oats,  oilmeal.  white  middlings 
and  bran.  He  apnarently  has  not  luv’ 
a  bad  cold  at  any  time;  teeth  arc  in  good 
condition.  The  least  particle  of  dust  a* 
once  starts  a  short,  sharp  cough,  very 
much  unlike  the  heaves  cough.  Sometimes 
I  have  noticed  pieces  of  mucus  fly  from 
the  mouth  while  the  coughing  is  in 
progress.  Often  one  can  bear  a  rattling 
sound  in  the  throat  by  listening  to  the 
breathing.  Sometimes  drinking  water 
causes  the  cough.  Can  you  suggest  some 
remedy  that  I  might  try?  M.  M.  S. 

New  York. 

The  feed  is  unsuitable  and  well  might 
cause  the  cough.  Every  horse  that  has 
sound  troth  shoifld  grind  his  own  feed. 
Change  feed  to  whole  or  crushed  oats  and 
add  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  by 
weight.  Dampen  this  and  the  hay  at 
feeding  time.  Allow  1  lb.  each  of  the 
grain  mixture  and  hay  for  each  100  lbs 
of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  Allow 
Hicee  equal  feeds  of  grain  mixture  daily. 
Feed  most  of  the  hay  at  night  and  none 
at  noon,  if  tb<>  horse  has  to  work  hard. 
Hod  with  planing-mill  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust.  if  he  eats  Ids  bedding.  If  the 
cough  persists,  give  glyco-heroin  or  equine 
cough  syrup  in  sufficient  doses  and  often 
enough  to  stop  the  cough. 


Azoturia  Lameness 

I  have  a  bay  horse  about  eight  years 
old.  Some  time  ago  he  was  taken  sick 
on  the  street,  after  leaving  the  stable  in 
good  shape.  He  had  what  the  doctor 
called  azoturia,  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  an  ambulance  and  was  there  for  23 
days,  kept  up  in  a  sling.  Since  then  he 
has  been  on  pasture,  and  he  is  still  lame 
in  left  hip.  What  can  I  do  for  him,  or 
do  you  think  4ie  will  ever  he  of  any  more 
good?  He  can  get  around  to  graze  in  the 
field,  and  is  in  fine  spirits,  and  can  work 
some,  hut  he  limps  or  rather  looks  as  if 
his  stifle  was  out  of  place.  M.  8. 

Maryland. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  stifle 
Joint,  except  that  the  muscles  around  and 
above  it  have  wasted  away,  as  is  common 
following  an  attack  of  azoturia  that  has 
affected  the  trophic  nerves.  Your  veter¬ 
inarian  could  have  told  you  this  and  also 
won'd  advise,  as  we  do,  that  a  bl’ster  be 
anplied  to  the  wasted  part  as  often  as 
(lie  skin  will  stand  such  treatment.  The 
horse  then  wi1!  recover  in  six  months  or 
so.  if  well  fed  and  also  made  to  take 
active  exercise  every  day,  when  the  blis¬ 
ter  is  not  acting.  A  suitable  blister ‘may 
be  obtained  from  the  veterinarian,  with 
instructions  for  use.  Clip  off  the  hair 
before  rubbing  in  the  blister,  and  be  sure 
to  tie  the  horse  so  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  bite  or  lick  the  blistered  surface. 


Lungworms 

I  had  seven  calves ;  three  of  them  d;ed. 
The  other  four  are  very  sick.  They 
breathe  loud,  fast  and  heavy.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  says  they  have  worms  in  the 
lungs.  I  opened  one  of  ;he  dead  cnlv-' 
and  found  worms  like  fine  white  thread, 
from  one  to  three  inches  long.  The  calves 
eat  well,  hut  get  poorer  every  day ;  when 
they  lie  down  they  can’t  get  up  on  tViv 
feet  without  help;  a  few  days  uml  then 
then  die.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 

Massachusetts.  I.  s.  w. 

The  lung  worms  are  causing  pneumonia 
aud  it  usually  proves  fatal.  In  future 
raise  calves  in  clean  pens  and  yards  for 
tKe  first  12  months  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  infested  by  the  worms.  They 
are  contracted  on  old,  worn,  contaminated 
pastures  long  used  bv  cattle.  Treatment 
is  unsatisfactory.  Fumigate  with  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur  in  a  tight  room  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  veterinarian,  or  vaporize  iod¬ 
ine  on  a  hot  brick  placed  in  a  gunny  sack 
into  which  the  head  of  the  calf  should  b  • 
inserted  for  a  few  minutes  daily.  Be 
careful  not  to  cause  suffocation.  The 
veterinarian  should  try  the  effects  of  a 
chloroform  mixture  injected  directly  inti 
the  windpipe,  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
svringe.  Feed  generously.  Keep  the 
calves  off  old  pasture. 


Mothering  a  Pup 

I  have  a  wire  hair  bull  pup  which  I 
am  bringing  up  on  a  bottle,  as  the  mother 
got.  killed.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
long  it  takes  before  I  can  wean  it.  I 
feed  it  half  milk  and  water  warm.  Is 
there  any  other  thing  you  can  suggest  for 
me  to  do?  j.  D.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

You  do  not  state  the  age  of  the  puppy, 
so  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  specific 
advice.  As  soon  as  possible  get  the  pup 
to  drink  from  a  saucer,  and  gradually  add 
oatmeal  to  the  milk.  When  it  takes  por¬ 
ridge  and  milk  readily  it  may  begin  to 
eat  puppy  biscuit  and  also  have  vegetable 
soup  without  potatoes.  Later  it  may 
have  a  raw  beef  bone  to  chew  on,  and 
gradually  should  be  allowed  meat,  which 
is  the  natural  food  of  the  grown  dog. 


B  t 


This  Grain  Disinfectant 
Officially  Endorsed 

The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  unqualified 
endorsement  to  the  Standard 
seed  disinfectant — 

FORMaLDEHYDE 

1  ‘(d'Itc  Farmer’s  Friend 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  country’s 
great  losses  from  grain  smuts.  Greatest 
crop  yield  is  assured  by  first  ridding  seed 
grain  of  smuts  and  fungus  growth  by  the 
use  of  Formaldehyde.  Cheapest  and 
best  disinfectant  also  for  stables,  kennels, 
chicken  houses  and  cellars.  Formal¬ 
dehyde,  from  our  laboratories,  sold  by 
your  dealer  in  pint  bottles,  each  of  which 
will  treat  40  bushels  of  seed.  Write  for 
new  book  reporting  the  experiments  of 
the  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture  in  seed 
treatment — free  on  request. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YCEK  6 


Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
(  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 12,  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don’t  wait  if  you  need  any  size  or 

style  engine.  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Lite  Guarantee  Against  Delects. 

Big  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  in¬ 
cludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  shipment.  Write  or  wire 
for  New  Big  Engino  Catalog  FREE.  • 

Witte  Engine  Works 

Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Does  file  Work  oS  Ten  Men. 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  outfit,  run  by 
gasoline  engine,  cuts  15  to  40  cords  of  wood 
a  day — fells  trees— makes  ties— runs  maeh- 
i  nery.  One  man  or  boy  can  handlelt.  Easy  to  op- 
c.-ate,  easy  to  move.  Engine  can  beused  for  other 
work  when  not  sawingfor  yourself  or  neighbors. 

DRAG  SAW 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  1  abor-saver.  W  ork  any  - 
where  in  any  weather.  30-Day  Trial. 

10-year  guarantee. 

Write  for 

Free 
Book 

Cash  I 
pr  co  or  1 
Laiy 
Terms. 

PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  MFG.  CO.  | 

020  Phillips  Buildine,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  Q  A11T 
Wood  O™ I 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  I  is  the  Ixsat  and 
cheapest  haw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  tahlo  may  bo  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
M  nev  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Fleming’s  Actinoform,  for 

Inatfl  .BSIliff  30  years  the  standard  Lump 

■■IIIIIU  Vfin  Jaw  remedy.  $2.60  a  bottle 
■  postpaid.  Money  back  if  it 

fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Lump  Jaw  and  200  other  Cattle  and  Horse  diseases. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Union  Stock  Yard,.  Chicago 
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Did  You  Get  One 


of  tli«  Intent  Quick- 
i»tep  catalogue*?  Tfee 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  is  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
eavingvalue*  it  carries. 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  an  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  motto  ia 
a  QoUklteppera  must 
be  the  bent  served 
buyers  lit  the  world." 
With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
'home  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  the  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  factorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatCBt  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the  , 

market  offers  in  hosiery*  , 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap- 
rona,  nightgowns,  men  3 
work  and  dress  shirts; 
something  for  nil  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  entalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  well  « 
made,  fine  w 
fitting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

itemarknblc  in  these  times 
isn’tit?  It  is  instone  of  tl 
manv  wonderful  bargains 
.  we  offer  you.  Try  a  paiT  of 
these;  you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  ehoee 
must  please  or  we  return 
the  money. 

Wo  pay  delluory 
charges. 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS 


Send 
today 
for  our 
catalog 
R. 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  Parks’  200-egg  strain  (direct).  Mated  to 
Parks’ ped, cockerel.  May  hatched.  Weighing  around 
8- lbs. .  85  each.  Mrs.  C.  B.  MARSH.  LaFarqeville,  N  Y. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

fine  stock,  $10  value,  our  price,  85  each.  S.  0. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  83  each.  Barred  Rook, 
White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leghorn  Pullets,  Game 
Cockerels  and  Bullets.  E.  R.  hummer  A  CO.,  Frtnciiiown,  n  J. 


COCKER  EL  S-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-io-lny  stock,  lluskj,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  V. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  tmns  $30  up  ;  cockerels— cooks,  $7  60  up  ;  pul¬ 
lets,  $60  perdoz.  and  up.  Won  last  Storrs contest.  Leading 
this  year  contest.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Wcilhsmplon  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.T. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  few  brcd-to-lay,  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels 
at $1  S  each.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  t'nzeiio vln,  N.  V 


Barred  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  VlT 

$2.50 each.  Order  now.  e.  W.  TRAVIS,  Hopewell  Jtk,  N.Y. 


Iteeord  BAH  Eggs  at  Htorre  Contest  made  by 

“College  Queen/’w^id  s  Best  White  Wyandotte 

Cockereis  for  sale  from  hens  which  have  made  rec¬ 
ords  at  Storrs.  Guarantee  with  every  bird.  Send 
for  circular.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


For  Sale  -Be  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  Pullets 

7  inos.  old.  83.50  each. 

F.  C.  Louhoff.  R,  D.  3.  Barnesville,  Ohio 


For  Sale  P  U  L  L  E  T  S 

IOO  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  $1 .90.  lOO  White  Hocks, 
$3.50.  80  Barred  Rocks,  $3.25,  All  Early  May 
Hatched.  First  Class  Stock,  well  grown.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS.  Gilboa.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-36  Silver  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tiffany  and  Tarbox  strains.  5U  Ancona  Cockerels, 
Shepherd  and  Somers  strains.  All  early  hatch  and 
big, vigorous,  free  range  fowls  A.  E.  SEIDEL.  Danville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  For  Sale 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
for  $20.  Twenty  fov  837.50.  Fifty  for  8S5.  One 
hundred  foi  $  I  AO.  HIGHLAND  POULTNY  FARM,  Stllersvillc,  Pa. 


Single  Conib  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hardy  pullets  bred  from  heavy  producing  stock  that 
will  begin  laying  in  about  a  month  and  continue 
without  molting.  Price.  $2.50  to  $2.75,  according 
to  selection.  PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River.  N  J 


Pure  Bred,  Mammoth,  Itronse  TT  ID  V  CVC 

Bred  from  a  48-lb.  mm  and  25-lb.  hens.  *  VJI\^.I_,I  O 

Mils,  FBEIF.  EY8AMAN,  -  M  OB  AVIA,  N.  V. 


Large  TOULOUSE  GANDERS  and  GEESE 
Forty  young  birds  bred  from  Madison  Sail. -ire Gif- 
den  winners.  813  each,  830  for  three.  S.  G.  H.  I. 
Red  cockerels,  exhibition,  heavy-laying  strain  $10 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM.  CroKwicks.N.  J. 


Red  Cockerels  Black  S.  C.  Reds 

Harris  or  Harrison  strains.  Direct-  descendants  of 
“Queen  Never  Sit.”  Flock  average,  200.  Hen  rec¬ 
ords  as  high  as  285.  $5  and  $10  each.  S.  C.  Black 
Leghorns.  Government  records— pen  average.  222. 
Cockerels.  $5.  Fred C.  Nixon,  Quakertown,  N.  J, 


White  Rock  Cockerels 

Boorman.  200-egg  Btraiu.  Bought  direct.  84  each. 

NAPOLEON  La  BARGE,  Argyle,  N.  V. 


FOB  SAI,K.  MAM  MOTH  BRONZE  T  U  It  li  K  V  8. 
A.C.  JONES,  rh«Jon„  Poultry  Karin,  Georg* town,  Dclmomro 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  SOth  St-  New  York  City 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
Inying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  feiven: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  tiie  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  la*  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
October  22,  1920: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M  Clark.  Conn .  20  1824 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  13  1487 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 .  9  1162 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  21  1646 

Jules  F.  Francois,  L.  1 .  27  2213 

Oneok  Farm.  L.  J .  30  2158 

E.  C  Foreman.  Ontario .  26  166R 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates.  Ill .  12  1316 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  V . 14  1857 

Ingleside  Farm. N.  Y .  22  1888 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J _ ..........  20  1559 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W  H.  Bassett.  Conn . . .  29  1811 

1).  8.  Vaughn,  H  I .  8  1104 

U.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . . .  7  1138 

Applecrest  Farm  CO  ,  N.  H. .  3  1488 

8  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  28  1773 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  -ss . 25  1448 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass .  36  2005 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 4  1054 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  21  1830 

WHITE  WYAND0TTE8 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  31  1792 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . .  8  1589 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn .  33  1876 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan.  Conn . 9  1655 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ....  21  1601 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V .  8  1737 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  24  1634 

Middlebrook  Farm.  N.Y .  9  1083 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  18  1720 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.Y . 21  1817 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  28  1790 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H .  9  1277 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  35  2129 

.1  aeon  E.  Jansen. Conn .  25  1841 

Oeer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  36  1926 

Chas.  1J.  Lane.  Mass .  17  1634 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn .  21  1466 

H.  P.  Denting.  Conn .  23  1526 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . .  6  1529 

Tri-  Acre  Farm.  Conn .  23  156? 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass .  21  1488 

Natick  Farm.  HI . .  .  9  1271 

John  K.  Dorsey.  Conn  L . .  1297 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  22  1827 

RUSSIAN  0RL<5FFS 

W  H  Bassett.  Conn . .  1128 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  II.  Swain,  Conn .  t  1108 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . . . 858 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  26  1764 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa .  6  1602 

A,  B.  Hampton,  N.  J . .  1859 

WHITE  LEGH0BN8 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y .  17  1751 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  1 .  22  1977 

8.  G.  McLean,  CoDn .  19  1674 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  5  1777 

Emory  U.  Bartlett,  Mass .  1597 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  '6  17U 

Kirk  up  Bros,  N.  Y .  12  1783 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  8  1465 

Eigenrauch  &  DeW inter,  N.J .  i  1484 

JantesO  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  14  1724 

Shadow  brook  Farm.  Conn .  1  1529 

■'mail's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  21  1841 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  11  1766 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 7  1636 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  10  1731 

L.  E  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . .  .  20  1744 

15  S.  Ells.  N.  6 ,  8  16 1 4 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  39  2084 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y .  11  1711 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  14  1SU7 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  3  1525 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  *  1622 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  lb  1836 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  .  30  1968 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  16  1643 

Emil  Klein  N.J .  5  1338 

Laywel!  PouttryJFarm,  Conn .  17  1626 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  19  2041 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  4  1361 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,Conn...........  4  1773 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mass .  1598 

Clifford  I.  Stoddurd.  Conn . I  1648 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  22  1912 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore .  25  1675 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich .  io  1445 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theuseu,  Conn .  $  1817 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y .  1407 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 1$  1360 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  16  1564 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  7  1436 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J .  3  1382 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  4  1515 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  4  1673 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb.  N.J .  .  4  1257 

'l’be  Yates  Farm.  N  Y . 1$  U79 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4  1461 

C  O  Polhemus.  N.  Y .  3  uoi 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J .  5  1499 

C.  8  Greene,  N.J . 6  1055 

Coleman  Miles,  111  2$  1250 

Total . 1404  160286 


Lame  Hens 


I  have  two  heus  with  one  foot  swollen 
between  the  toes.  It  seems  to  be  sore, 
11s  they  walk  lame;  does  not  stop  them 
from  laying.  Could  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  them?  f.  d. 

New  York. 

Hens  are  very  likely  to  injure  their 
feet  in  scratching  or  in  jumping  from 
high  places  to  hard  floors.  An  ordinary 
sore  may  be  treated  by  washing  it  out 
carefully  and  dressing  it  with  a  live  per 
cent  carbolic  aeid  and  vaseline  ointment. 
The  hen  should  then  be  kept  on  clean 
grass  or  other  place  where  dirt  will  not 
he  ground  into  the  sore.  A  deep-seated 
abscess  sometimes  forms  in  the  foot, 
causing  a  large,  smooth  swelling  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  sole.  This  may  harden 
and  give  no  trouble,  or  it  may  need  lanc¬ 
ing  and  dressing  as  above  suggested  be¬ 
fore  it  can  heal. 
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You  Can  Have  Eggs 
All  Winter  mlf 


you  give  your  flock  a  little  help.  It  isn't 
a  matter  of  chance  —  you’ll  get  eggs  if 
you  work  for  them.  And  if  your  birds 
lay  heavily  this  winter  you’ll  take  in  a 
lot  of  egg-money  because  prices  will  be 
high.  The  extra  eggs  you. can  get  will  pay 
for  many  things  you  want  and  need. 

Give  your  layers  a  chance  to  do, 
their  best  work.  Feed  a  good  ration 
and  include 

Pratts 


Poultry  Regulator 


the  original  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner.  It  makes  hens  lay 
because  it  puts  and  keeps  them  in  condition  to  lay — healthy  and 
vigorous.  Its  natural  tonics,  appetizers,  digestives  and  laxatives 
strengthen  and  regulate  the  internal  organs — make  hens  healthy 
— then  they  lay.  Nearly  fifty  years  of  successful  useby  the  world’s 
leading  poultrymen  proves  it.  And  our  money-back  guaranree  is 
your  protection.  Sold  in  packages,  pails  and  sacks  up  to  100  lbs. 

Pratts  Roup  Remedy 

is  another  big  aid  to  winter  layers.  Put  it  in  the  drinking  water 
occasionally,  especially  during  spells  of  bad  weather.  It  heads  off 
dangerous  colds  and  deadly  roup,  and  aids  in  over¬ 
coming  these  troubles  if  they  appear. 

* 4 Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied’  ’ 

One  of  the  60,000  Pratt  dealers  is  near  you. 

Talk  this  over  with  him. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Chicago 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator,  Pratts  Coto 
Tonic,  Pratts  Hog  Tonic,  Pratts  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant,  Pratts  Poultry  and  Stock  Remedies  PR25 
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THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 

Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  A ?e.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


P^IDOATS 


To  produce  va- 
por-b*th  sprouts 
with  their  diastase, 
vegetable  milk,  grraoe  su*ar,  etc. , 
ptbat  brinar  the  bi^r  yields  in  earsra; 
to  ehangre  hlgh-pnce  grain  into  Tow- 
pnee  egg-producing  fe*d.  Get  a 

CIose-To-Natare  Grain  Sprouter 

Makes  your  dry  lota  profitable  !n  summer  and  brings  the  e© 
all  winter.  Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  twelve. 
make  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hens^to 
1,000.  bend  for  free  circular  mi  Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs 

C I  oso-To- Nature  Co.,  78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  300  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  IOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layer-.  Price  815  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  83  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  oliieks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


PULLETS-JSS®  White  Leghorns 

Broil  for  egg  production  at  $2  to  $3  each.  Our  birds  are 
back-  d  by  official  records— high  as  232  eirg*  each-  Satis¬ 
faction.  Clearvlew  Poultry  Farm,  Cooprrstomi.  9.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS- Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laving.  Yearlings  $2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Pailridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheajants.Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (banes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Hac- 
wme1!  Kinda  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

JERSEY  BLOCK  GIANTS 

At  New  York  State  Fair.  Hanover  and  Allentown, 
Pa..  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Hagerstown,  Md..  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Filty-two  prizes  and  silver  cup  on  capon  for  best 
me  ttype  inshow  Booking  orders  for  hatching  egg 
chick-,  and  olderstoek.  Write  for  folder  with  cuts  to 
MARCY  FARM  ;;  MATA  WAN,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  s<5"®g 

An  exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
a>5  and  87.50  each.  Same  birds  will  cost  from  $10 
to  $15  in  the  spring.  Also  about  twenty  April 
hatched  pullets  at  $3  each.  All  from  large  uniform- 
ally  dark  red  stock  and  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satis- 
i action  gna-,mfcpd.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Martin’s  White  Wyandottes 

erels,  $5  each.  Eggs.  UT.  ROYAL  Farm,  Virginia 


White  Rock  Pullets  sale 

May  and  June  hatch  ,$  2,  Exceptionally  finestock 

PELHAM  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  ?P3lWn7bi?dJ: 

Priced  moderately.  «KO.  K.  brands,  Stroudibujg,  Pm. 


Black  Jersev  Griants  Special  Fal1  Pric8s  on  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 

UIUV/n  °  C,V'  J  VJ  Aal1  A>.  Best  Bre-d.i  chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Cataloo 


(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Gx-ow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 

circular.  Dexter  P.  I  phain.  R.  F.0.  No.  !.  Ueliuur,  N .  J. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  nZ'd- 

ing  stock  ready  for  shipment.  FIONA  HORNING.  Owc«o,  N.  » 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

April  hatched,  82. 

E.  P.  BALDWIN.  The  Sycamores.  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 
Cockerels.  Pullet*  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  1  impoi  t- 
•d.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  iptlnthin,  N e w  Yurb 

Wanted— About  300  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  or  May  hatched.  A.  E.  Buyers,  williams,  ill*.  N.  Y. 

SO.  W.  Leghorn  Pullofo,  2  to  5  mo*.  lltaia  Lowest  price 
■  by  hundred,  delivered.  LEWIS  JDHNSiON.  <abm»tll«,  Pa. 


w 


Also  Best  Bre-ds  ( 'dickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free  H  A.  SPIDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

1IITK  wy;nuottf:s — Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Early  May 
u  Barron  strain.  Splendid  individuals, 
$3.50  Each.  Ultra  Poultry  Farm.  Apalaohin,  N.  Y. 

breeders  now  rnps  and 

DUI7K1 INGS— DEfi  III  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKIKS  ISI  IP  N.Y 


Pii  DUCKS 


S.  C  W  Leghorn  PULLETS— -Kartv  May  hatched,  $3.50.  ea.  April,  now 
layimr.  Sat  n  jriiaranfeed.  Harry  H.  Conner.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm  Light  Brahmas 

Kens.  $4.50;  Cockerels.  $3.50  ;  3  Hens  and  Cockerel 

$15  Mr..  EDWARD  SPRING,  Norfolk,  Utehfield  Co.,  Coon, 

200- EGG  PULLETS  PAY 

FOR  SALE— 20  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Same  stock  as  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  $7.50 
each.  White  Hock  Cockerels  from  200-egg  strain, 
large  white  standard  birds,  87.50  each. 

_ THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  YARMOUTHPORT.  MASS. 

BUFF  ROCK  PULLHS  and  Cockerels  from  nx.v  1st  prize  win-  ChA  (  p  ui  I  and  Rhode  Island  Red  millet* 

ners.  Pullets  $2.50  and  43  50;  Cockerels.  15.  47.50  and  DO  5UU  0.  l».  W.  LeghOUl  for  sale  Bred-to-lav  'stock 
ea.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  harri  K.  CORNER. KocHon.  N.  3  j  Raised  on  froe  range.  A.  R  Hall,  Wallingford,  boxiil 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  L.  R.  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo.  N. 
Y.,  who  claim  to  have  a  chain  of  stores 
throughout  the  country,  and  who  also 
claim  to  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  invested?  The  stockholders 
have  the  privilege  of  buying  the  goods  at 
a  discount.  The  shares  are  sold  for  $2 
per  mouth.  W.  H. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Steel,  the  promoter  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  Avas  formerly  connected  with  an¬ 
other  chain  store  enterprise.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  comparatively  new,  'and  only  the 
future  can  determine  whether  it  will  be 
(successful  or  not.  Those  putting  their 
savings  in  the  stock  are  merely  speculat¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  the  business  can  be 
established  on  a  profitable  basis  and  pay 
the  proposed  dividends.  In  the  readjust¬ 
ments  that  are  taking  place  retail  stores 
are  not  likely  to  make  the  profits  they 
have  enjoyed  during  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

Whatflh  your  opinion  of  Alois  P.  Swo- 
boda  and  his  system  of  “Conscious  Evo¬ 
lution,”  in  which  he  professes  to  have 
discovered  the  “fountain  of  youth.”  claim¬ 
ing  a  man  will  be  more  energetic  and 
younger  at  150  years  of  age  than  at  50 
years  by  the  use  of  his  system?  1  can 
see  nothing  in  it,  only  a  scheme  to  get 
money.  i>k.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

Our  estimate  of  Alois  P.  Swobodu’s 
system  of  “Conscious  Evolution"  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter 
of  the  above  physician.  It  will  lie  re¬ 
membered  by  our  old  readers  that  just 
two  years  ago  this  time  tlft;  famous  libel 
suits  of  Swoboda  vs.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  nearly  $800,000  were  heard 
in  the  courts  of  this  city. 

On  the  stand  Mr.  Swoboda  made  a 
laughing  stock  of  himself  in  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  his  system  of  “Conscious  Evo¬ 
lution”  meant,  and  the  ridiculousness  of 
his  claims  of  having  discovered  the 
“fountain  of  youth”  was  fully  illustrated 
by  comparing  in  court  a  photograph  of 
himself,  taken  some  15  years  ago,  and 
still  used  in  his  literature  with  liis  own 
physical  appearance  on  the  witness  stand. 
The  It.  N.-Y\  proved  by  expert  testimony 
that  Swoboda’s  simple  system  of  exercises 
were  known  and  practiced  by  physical 
culture  teachers  before  he  was  born,  and. 
therefore,  he  could  not  have  discovered 
it.  This  system  of  exercises,  meritori¬ 
ous  enough  in  itself,  has  been  made 
the  vehicle  for  an  easy-money  scheme  by 
th its  individual. 

I  send  a  paper.  Young's  Exchange,  No. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  is  circulating 
among  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  and 
wish  to  know  what  you  think  about  them. 
Are  they  reliable?  They  ask  $25  for  right 
to  .sell  them,  or  $10  a  share  to  join  the 
exchange,  and  members  will  receive  from 
27  to  37  per  cent  for  this  year  on  their 
money,  besides  getting  more  for  crops 
than  those  who  pay  $25.  No  one  could 
buy  more  than  10  shares.  1  (lid  not  in¬ 
vest;  it  looks  shaky  to  me.  H.  L.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Young's  Exchange  agrees,  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  inclosed,  to  pay  members  for  a  period 
of  five  years  definite  prices  as  quoted.  To 
illustrate,  the  exchange  agrees  to  pay  for 
White  No.  1  potatoes  from  $1  to  82  per 
bu.  Who  knows  hut  .that  potatoes  may 
only  bring  50c  per  Ini.  or  less,  as  lias  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past,  during  the  coming  five 
years,  and  in  that  event  how  can  Young’s 
Exchange  pay  $1  per  bu.?  Again,  should 
potatoes  sell  at  the  high  prices  of  the 
past  Spring,  where  would  the  grower  get 
off  on  the  maximum  price  of  $2?  The 
scheme  is  too  preposterous  for  serious  con¬ 
sideration — leave  it  alone. 

Will  you  give  us  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  enclosed  lease?  There  is  a 
Mr.  Vance  covering  the  country  here, 
leasing  many  farms,  making  large  prom¬ 
ises  and  claiming  there  is  much  gas  and 
oil  here,  even  claiming  that  it  is  coming 
out  on  top  of  the  ground  in  many  places. 
They  claim  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
going  to  finance  the  operations,  which 
will  start  very  soon.  The  oil  will  he  for 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  as  they 
want  to  change  from  coal  to  oil  burners. 
I  did  not  lease,  but  many  people  are  doing 
so.  I  cannot  understand  why  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  leasing  this  laud  if  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  financing  it.  I  also  think 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


10  per  Pent  of  the  production  too  little  for 
the  owner  of  the  land.  e.  n.u. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  individual  whose  name  appears  in 
the  lease  as  the  -party  of  the  first  part  is 
Samuel  Swctt.  Who  Mr.  Swett  may  he 
or  whom  he  represents  we  do  not  kliow. 
If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  any 
interest  in  the  lease  it  is  fair  to  assume  it 
would  he  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the 
company.  This  sort  of  lease  between  a 
farm  owner  and  an  unknown  individual 
of  unknown  responsibility  binds  the  farm¬ 
er  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  ties 
him  up  so  that  he  cannot  lease  the  oil  or 
gas  rights  to  anyone  else,  or  operate  him¬ 
self.  These  ready-made  leases  are  always 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  lessee.  This 
particular  lease  binds  Mr.  Swett  to  noth¬ 
ing,  even  though  he  were  financially  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  lease  only  gives  him  the 
privilege  of  drilling  on  the  farm  for  oil  or 
gas.  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  lease 
putting  any  obligation  on  Mr.  Swett  to 
do  so.  lie  also  relieves  himself  of  any 
obligations  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  lease : 

And  be  it  further  'agreed,  that  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  or  as¬ 
signs,  shall  have  the  right,  at  any  time,  to 
surrender  up  this  lease  and  same  shall 
from  that  time  become  null  and  void*,  and 
no  longer  binding  on  either  party. 

It  is  more  than  folly  for  any  farm  own¬ 
er  to  sign  such  a  lease  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  much  less  should  lie  do  so 
with  an  individual  of  unknown  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  universal  advice  to  farmers 
who  arc  about  to  enter  into  important 
contracts  is  to  go  to  some  good  attorney 
and  have  him  draw  up  such  a  lease  ox- 
contract  as  will  protect  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
terest.  Never  sign  a  ready-made  contract 
or  lease  of  this  kind  which  only  protects 
the  interest  of  the  other  party. 

I  enclose  clipping  from  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  entitled  “Indict 
Many  in  Alleged  Fake  Stock  Crusade.”  I 
thought  perhaps  that  this  may  help  to 
save  some  of  your  readers,  as  there  are  so 
many  fake  stock,  oil  aud  gas  agents 
out  selling  stock.  I  wish  you  success 
with  your  good  work.  R.  m.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Pittsburgh  report  shows  that  34 
individuals  were  recommended  for  indict¬ 
ment  by  a  judge  of  the  Criminal  Courts, 
most  of  them  in  connection  with  oil  stock 
schemes.  The  list  of  the  individuals  and 
the  oil  companies  which  .formed  the  basis 
of  the  alleged  swindles  is  .too  long  to 
print  here.  The  wholesale  indictments 
illustrate  the  dangerous -character  of  these 
oil  schemes  that  are  peddled  around  by 
soft-voiced  pirates.  The  incident  should 
be  sufficient  warning  to  those  •who  are 
tempted  to  nibble  on  tliis*  class  of  oil 
stock  bait.  * 

The  Thompson  Treatment  Company, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  indicted  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  The  company 
was  formed  to  exploit  an  alleged  tubercu¬ 
losis  cure  which  was  to  be  effected  by  in¬ 
haling  vapors  from  a  machine  filled  with 
medicated  earth.  The  machines  were 
leased  to  patients  at  prices  -ranging  'from 
$25  to  several  thousand  dollars. 


Beeswax;  Mixing  Plaster  of  Paris 

1.  Can  you  tell  how  to  make  beeswax? 
2.  I  have  seen  things  made  of  plaster  of 
paris  and  broken  pieces  of  dishes,  llow 
is  the  plaster  of  paris  mixed? 

Granby,  Conn.  sirs.  w.  n. 

1.  Beeswax  comes  already  made,  the 
hoes  having  worked  up  nectar  from  the 
flowers  into  that  product  of  the  hive,  ft 
may  be  melted  over  a  slow  fire  and  poured 
into  molds  if  you  wish  to  make  .it  into 
fancy  forms. 

2.  I  do  not  know  just  how  'broken  pieces 
of  dishes  are  used  with  plaster  of  paris, 
hut  it  was  fashionable  a  few  years  ago 
to  make  plaques  for  decorative  purposes 
by  mixing  plaster  of  paris  aud  water  to 
the  consistency  of  paste  and  plastering  it 
upon  a  cut  or  molded  glass  dish,  such  as 
a  round  butter  dish  of  pretty  design,  -and 
then  removing  it  after  hardening,  attach¬ 
ing  a  ribbon  and  hanging  it  as  a  wall 
decoration.  With  the  present  ^availabil¬ 
ity  of  cut  glass  and  imitation  cut  glass 
dishes  in  different  shapes  for  molds,  the 
children  of  today  should  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  our  efforts  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  really  decorative  fi-om  plaster  of 
paris  and  water.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  let  them  experiment  with  some¬ 
thing  of  less  value  than  the  cut  glass  wed¬ 
ding  present,  however.  Plaster  of  paris 
mixed  with  water  sets  quickly,  and  a  little 
experimenting  will  teach  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  stuff  to  work  with.  As  a 
Winter  day’s  amusement  for  girls  and 
boys  of  some  artistic  instincts,  this  liiut 
should  prove  of  interest  to  mothers  who 
don’t  mind  a  little  muss  in  the  kitchen. 

M.  R.  D. 


It  pays  to  put  underwear 
money  into 

“HANES” 

— bigger  value, 
longer  wear  and 
greater  comfort / 


Underwear 

FOR  years  “Hanes”  win¬ 
ter  underwear  for  men 
has  proven  itself  to  be  the 
national  standard.  Its  pop¬ 
ularity  extends  from  coast- 
to-coast!  It  wins  on  merit! 
Your  confidence  in  every 
“Hanes”  garment  can 
never  be  misplaced. 
“Hanes”  guarantee  proves 
that! 


“Hanes”  underwear  is  made 
in  heavy  and  medium  winter 
weight  union  suits  and  heavy 
weight  shirts  and  drawers. 
The  medium  weight  union 
suit,  new  this  year  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  advertisement, 
is  exceptional  value.  It  is 
made  of  full  combed  yarn,  is 
silk  trimmed  and  carries  a 
yellow  Hanes  label. 


“Hanes”  Union  Suits  for  boys 

duplicate  the  men’s  Union  Suits  ia 
important  features  with  added  Seed - 
ness.  They  stand  the  stifiest  wear 
and  the  hardest  wash.  Sizes  20  to 
34,  covering  ages  from  2  to  16  years. 
Two  to  four  year  old  sizes  have  drop 
seat.  Inspect  these  remarkable 
"Hanes”  garments  at  your  dealer’s. 
If  he  cannot  supply  .you,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York-  Office:  366  Broadway 

Next  Summer — You’ll  want  to 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

"We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolute¬ 
ly — every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks." 

wear  Hanes  Nainsook  Union  Suits! 


The  Yardstick  of  Roofing  Value. 
What  is  it?  It’s  the  cost  per 
square  foot  per  year  of  service 


IT  doesn’t  pay  to  gamble  with  roofings. 

You  won’t  gamble  if  you  buy  Bird’s 
NeponsefParoid  for  that  new  roof  of 
yours.  For  more  than  20  years  it  has 
proved  its  worth.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  right  out  of  his  stock,  we  will 
ship  you  direct. 

BIRD  &  SON,  inc.  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Porcupines  Throw  Their  Quills 

I  saw  on  page  1640  F.  W.  B.\s  account 
of  jhooting  a  porcupine  under  his  front 
porch,  and  I  was  quite  interested  in  it. 
[n  looking  over  the  situation  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  F.  W.  B.  finds  the  porcupine 
Surrounded  hy  a  roughly  circular  area 
which  was  sprinkled  with  quills.  lie 
raises  the  question,  “Did  the  porcupine 
throw  the  quills  from  his  body?”  I  should 
say  that  he  did. 

I  am  85  years  old;  hunted  all  kinds  of 
game  ever  since  I  was  12  yearn  old,  and 
have  an  idea  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
experienced  hunters  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  my  younger  days  I  was 
hunting  on  Lick  Run  near  Farrandsville, 
Clinton  Co.,  Pa.  My  dog  harked  loudly, 
and  when  I  got  to  him  I  found  a  large 
porcupine  held  up  and  throwing  quills  in 
the  direction  of  the  dog.  I  had  stopped 
right  in  line  of  his  fire.  At  no  time  had 
I  been  nearer  than  30  ft.  from  him,  when 
I  discovered  that  several  quills  had  struck 
my  clothing.  I  then  stepped  off  some 
distance  so  as  to  be  out  of  range  of  his 
artillery,  taking  a  position  where  I  could 
see  his  every  movement.  He  was  making 
good  use  of  his  tail  in  throwing  quills; 
when  his  ammunition  was  exhausted  he 
would  slash  his  tail  over  his  sides  and 
back  and  begin  sending  a  fresh  supply  in 
the  direction  of  the  dog.  There  was  a 
bright  stream  of  sunlight  through  an 
opening  in  the  hemlock  growth  at  right 
angles  of  the  log  upon  which  the  animal 
was  perched,  and  I  could  see  distinctly 
the  quills  passing  through  the  bright  light. 
After  shooting  him  I  examined  a  smooth- 
barked  red  oak  which  stood  about  30  ft. 
distant  and  found  many  quills  some  16  ft. 
from  the  ground. 

I  have  heard  that  some  naturalists 
deny  that  the  porcupine  can  do  this  stunt. 
If  any  one  of  them  thinks  he  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  game,  let  him  take 
his  gun  and  invite  the  old  hunter  to  go 
with  him  into  the  forests  of  Clinton 
County,  and  he  will  come  home  a  con¬ 
verted  hunter,  for  those  woods  raise  the 
kind  of  porcupines  that  do  throw  their 
quills.  H.  C.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rats  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  | 

WANTED — Woman  or  girl  as  helper  in  small 
private  family  living  in  suburb  of  New  York 
City;  state  wages  and  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded ;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Letehworth  Village,  Tblells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  experienced  and  capable 
of  handling  a  young  orchard  in  bearing  of  over 
l.r).000  trees.  Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to 
CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  cook  for  Elm  HU1  School;  a  good 
job.  For  particulars  write  DR.  G.  P.  BROWN 
Barre,  Mass. 

M  ANTED — -To  do  good  plain  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work;  no  washing;  farm  residence.  E. 
G.  CURRY,  Morristown,  N.  J.  ’Phone  1097M. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm;  prefer  German  or  Hungarian. 
LOUIS  DOBSA,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  to  cock  and  make  butter  for 
small  dairy;  wages  $75  per  month  and  board. 
Address  E.  C.  H.,  Box  194,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

PERMANENT  position,  with  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance,  for  capable  dairy  herdsman  who  can 
show  results  in  care,  fitting  and  long-time  test¬ 
ing  of  young  llolsteins,  in  clean  herd;  un-to- 
date  equipment  and  housing;  give  age,  size  fam¬ 
ily,  wages  expected  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
7924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernseys;  married 
man;  experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work.  WHITE 
DAIRY  FARM,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -On  small  farm,  man  and  wife,  with¬ 
out  children;  five-room  house,  wood,  milk  and 
garden;  man  for  general  farm  work,  milk  three 
cows;  woman  for  plain  cooking,  ironing  and 
downstairs  work  in  owner’s  house;  six  days  a 
week;  electric  iron  and  electric  washing 
machine  used;  two  adults  and  two  children  in 
family;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
7920.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Practical  farmer  and  wife;  man. 

general  farm  work,  care  for  small  herd  of 
purebred  Holstein  cows;  wife,  muke  butter  and 
care  for  chickens;  good  wages  and  privileges  for 
right  narties.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  And¬ 
over,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  orchard  man,  Protestant; 

single;  must  understand  care  and  working  of 
horses;  monthly  salary,  board,  room  and  per¬ 
centage  on  gross  sales;  permanent  position  on 
70-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm;  1.000  15-year  an- 
ple  trees ;  new  house;  modern  conveniences; 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.;  must  give  references. 
ADVEUTISER  7931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  good  home;  own  room  and  hath;  small 
family;  satisfactory  wages;  references.  DR. 
nARRIS,  49  Charlton  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — For  institution  farms,  one  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  poultryman,  to  take  charge  of 
and  develop  small  poultry  plant;  one  thoroughly 
experienced  truck  gardener;  applicants  wiil 
kindly  apply  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected,  at  least  two  ref 
erences,  ami  enclose  latest  photograph.  THE 
NEW’  JERSEY  STATE  VILLAGE  FOR  EPI¬ 
LEPTICS,  Skillmau,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once;  farm  hand;  single;  must 
understand  care  of  stock,  handy  with  tools, 
etc. ;  steady  job  for  right  man  on  private  farm 
in  Westchester  Co. ;  wages,  $75  per  month,  room 
and  board;  no  laundry;  references  requiri 
ADVERTISER  7934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1124,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  * 


ford.  Pa. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


DALE  FARMS,  Mars,  Pa. 


ADVERTISER  7945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ville,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


TISER  781G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Yorker. 


Chesterfield,  Mass. 


TISER  7928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


family.  N.  POULSEN,  General  Delivery,  Con 
cord,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  single,  wants  posi 
tion;  can  take  charge  ef  whole  herd;  no  bat 
habits;  get  my  references;  state  particulars 
Address  ADVERTISER  7925,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  and  superin 


developing,  buying,  selling  and  all  details  regis 


Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  single 


Yorker. 


uco.irn  puaniun,  uucrusvjs  pre- 
ferred;  qualified  to  take  charge;  A.  R.  test, 
feeding,  breeding,  calves,  and  keep  all  records. 
ADVERTISER  7928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  gardener;  understand  all 
work  around  gentleman’s  place.  Winter  and 
Summer:  no  objection  to  cow  and  poultry;  age 
40:  single;  Protestant ;  best  of  references;  no 
faker;  cnlv  good  position  accepted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVING  worked  under  the  best  tree  experts, 
would  like  to  hear  from  parties  having  tree 
pruning  and  cavity  work  to  be  done;  can  fill  in 
at  otner  wo-k  if  needed;  capable;  reasonable. 
ADV  ERTISEIt  7935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  herdsman  would  l!ke  position  in 
charge  of  high-class  purebred  herd;  experi¬ 
enced  calf  raiser;  good  short  and  long-time  rec¬ 
ords.  Address  ADVERTISER  7932,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  hy 
married  American  agricultural  college  man; 
lifetime  practical  experience;  purebred  livestock; 
all  farm  crop:  certified  milk;  executive  ability-; 
references:  kindly  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  herdsman  or  manager 
on  purebred  stock  farm;  Guernsevs  preferred; 
experienced  in  general  farming  iucludi'-g  feed¬ 
ing,  breeding,  raising  stock,  A.R.  work,  dairy¬ 
ing,  field  and  garden  crops,  management  i'f 
men,  operation  farm  machinery;  29  years, 
married;  excellent:  references.  ADVERTISER 
7930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER— Intelligent,  active. 

on  aeount  selling  my  farm,  seek  position  on 
farm  or  estate  where  hard  work  and  results  are 
needed;  thorough  knowledge  farm,  garden  crops, 
fruit,  dairying,  poultry;  progressive  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  married;  34.  ADVERTISER  7937,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN — American,  experienced,  hatch¬ 
ing,  brooding,  production,  contest  work,  de¬ 
sires  position;  college  training;  one  man  plant 
preferred;  kindly  state  salary  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7939,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — (28)  single,  experienced  and 
energetic,  desires  a  position;  expert  in  getting 
Winter  eggs  and  raising  chicks;  excellent  reL 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — Single  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  experienced,  best  references,  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7949,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  A  small  farm;  good  buildings; 

about  60  acres;  suitable  for  boarding  house; 
situated  on  a  lake;  about  60  miles  from  New 
York:  two  railroads:  good  State  roads.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 98-acre  good  upland  farm;  all  un¬ 
der  cultivation  and  pasture;  good,  large 
buildings;  fruit:  good  water;  $4,000:  particu¬ 
lars^  OSCAR  ADDIS,  628  Broadway,  Kingston, 

BUY  FROM  OWNER  —  68  acres;  productive 
farm  (45  acres  large  timber) ;  good  markets 
and  shipping  facilities;  long  growing  season; 
mild  Winters.  CHARLES  KABISCK,  Salisbury-, 
Md. 

WOULD  TAKE  a  farm  in  Jersey,  to  rent  or  run 
on  shares;  to  take  possession  this  Fall. 
CLARENCE  E.  KNAPP,  Box  62,  R.  F.  D., 
Dover,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced  in  ait  branches 
of  the  business;  .  single;  best  of  references 
•  from  U.  S.  Government,  state  and  private  plants, 
y  J  ADVERTISER  7942,  care  Ru — 1  New-Yorker. 

d  1 

n  GARDENER,  Seoteh,  age  30,  married,  desires 
position  manager  of  private  estate;  no  children, 
references  from  last  employer.  ADVERTISER 
-n  7941!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I)  I 

d  YOUNG  MAN — 31,  married,  experienced,  poultry, 
y  truck,  general  farming,  specialty  white  pota¬ 

toes;  would  take  personal  interest  and  assume 
active  working  of  farm  for  congenial  farmer 
who  wishes  to  retire,  "but  still  retain  farm: 

"  nothing  but  livable  wages  and  percentage  of 

d  profits  considered;  full  particulars.  ADVER- 

i.  TISER  4  BAYLIS  PLACE,  Lynbrook,  Long 

-  Island,  N.  Y. 

d _ 

v  DANISH  Gentleman,  42,  married,  seeks  posi¬ 

tion  as  superintendent  of  gentleman’s  estate; 
g  life  experience;  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  branches 
of  scientific  farming;  up-to-date  rotation  for 
dairy  herd,  live  stock  and  pig  breeding;  good 
,]  organizer  on  large  scale  and  used  to  modern 

labor  saving  machinery;  first-class  references. 

’  Address  ADVERTISER  7947,  care  Rural  New- 
!.  |  Yorker. 

-  j  POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  20  years 
o  experience  all  branches;  competent,  trust- 

o  worthy,  married,  no  children;  commerieal  or 
r.  I  private.  BOX  426,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — To  lease  poultry-general  farm;  share 
proposition  considered;  give  full  particulars 
first  letter.  BOX  426,  Neyv  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

BABY  chick  hatchery  wanted;  to  rent  with  op¬ 
tion  of  purchase,  or  operate  on  shares;  am 
thoroughly  experienced.  ADVERTISER  7929, 
care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 

1  HIGH-PAYING  farm  for  sale;  212  acres;  new 
[,  buildings;  44  head  registered  Holsteins,  4 

y  horses;  all  farming  tools  and  machinery,  rnilk- 
{  ing  machine;  about  100  tons  hay,  1,000  bushels 
oats  and  buckwheat;  full  silo;  everything,  with 
_  house  furniture,  only  $21,000.  Address  ADVER- 
1  |  TISER  7910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUMMER  HOTEL  and  farm  for  sale  in  popular 
resort  on  the  shore  of  a  lake;  house  accommo¬ 
dates  60  guests;  fully  furnished;  modern,  witli 
running  water,  acetylene  gas  lights,  etc.;  farm 
i  consists  of  about  100  acres,  full  stocked  and 

•  1  equipiied  with  machinery;  good  money-making 

*  business.  ADVERTISER  7792,  care  Rural  Neyv- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 267  acres  farming  and  grazing  land; 
ideal  location;  buildings  first-class.  Z.  G. 

|  MORGAN,  Green  Springs,  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va. 

1  1  165  ACRES;  highly  suitable  for  stock  farming; 

1  mile  from  school,  high  school,  stores,  church 
and  macadam  highway;  good  house;  barn  90x36 
yvith  basement;  20  acres  of  Alfalfa  seeding,  with 
;  20  acres  of  Timothy  and  >ther  grasses;  115  acres 

tillable;  balance  pasture,  with  springs  and  wood¬ 
land;  rolling  land  yvith  gravel  loam  soil;  price 
$11,00);  cash  $5,000;  balance  easy  terms;  pos- 
session  after  Nov.  1,  1920.  BENHAM  &  Me- 
1  |  CLURE,  Edgeyvater  Farms,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  fully  equipped  river 
*  I  farm;  100  head;  modern  equipment;  write  for 
particulars.  CHARLES  PETERS,  Castle  Creek, 

1  N.  Y. 

1  FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  hour  from  citv  by 
|  auto.  Inquire  of  0.  G.  BRIAN.  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 

I  PRINCETON,  N.  J. — (58  acres;  no  house;  out¬ 

buildings;  price  $3,000,  half  cash.  Write  H. 

X..  HENRY,  R.  4,  Shaw  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 

N.  x. 

|  FOR  RENT — 110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton, 

N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I  WANTED — Poultry  farm,  10  to  20  acres,  in  vil- 

lage  or  near  toyvn;  good  house  or  bungalow; 
prefer  Northern  New  Jersey;  might  consider 
Blue  .Ridge  Mountain  section  of  Virginia.  R. 

|  H.  SAYERS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

I  FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  in  one  of  the  beauty 

1  spots  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  large  14-room 
house,  finely  finished,  with  city  improvements; 
could  not  be  built  for  $20,000;  large  good  barn; 
two  tenement  houses;  has  a  deep  dark  soil;  is 
j  mostly  level;  none  better  for  fruit  and  grain; 
running  stream;  timber;  near  Trenton  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  large  lawn,  set  to  shrubbery;  a  real 
country  home;  price  $100  an  acre,  with  crops 
included:  tenant  farmer  would  remain;  posses¬ 
sion  soon.  For  particulars  and  photos  address 
oyvner,  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

120  ACRES  fertile,  tillable;  IS  acres  woods; 

large  barns:  excellent  house;  8  miles  from 
Albany,  on  State  road;  near  village  having  all 
conveniences;  price  $5,200;  terms;  would  sell 
stock  and  equipment  reasonably.  N.  B.  GROSS, 
Nassau,  N.  Y.  i 

|  FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm,  near  Mt.  Holly,  ; 

N.  J. ;  fiue  apple  and  peach  orchard;  excellent 
brick  house;  new  barn  and  chicken  house;  an  ] 
ideal  home.  GILLIS  M.  PARKER,  R.  D.  No.  2, 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  i 

1  FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  farm,  7%  acres;  I 

trout  stream  through  farm;  six-room  house, 
pantry,  tyvo  clothes  closets,  electric  lights;  j 

20x90  poultry  house,  10x16  granarv,  14x24 

1  brooder  house;  all  buildings  built  and  painted  ’ 
after  1915:  yvater  in  house  and  granary;  price 
$3,500.  LEON  0.  HAPP1CH.  North  Branch,  r 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  0 

FOR  SALE — 83-acre  farm;  maple  grove;  run- 
nirtg  water:  lumber:  65  acres  tillable.  H.  \ 
|  PETERS,  R.  D.  1,  Sharou  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 100-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

well  watered  and  good  location.  Write  to 
SEWARD  THOMPSON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SUPERB  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  and 
farm;  86  acres;  with  dairy,  stock  and  tools, 
$16,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  FARM— 180  acres;  115  tillable;  65 
timber;  all  kinds  of  fruit.;  1  mile  from  town; 
$15,000  with  stock  and  implements;  $12,500 
without;  possession  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
7933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

300-ACRE  Vermont  farm,  near  Brattleboro; 

must  he  sold;  good  dairy  farm;  very  low 
price.  F.  N.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  a  farm  of  40  to  100  acres; 

prefer  near  Philadelphia;  good  soil  and  run¬ 
ning  water;  6  to  8  room  house,  with  conveni¬ 
ences.’  crop  and  equipment;  close  schools  and 
chnrches;  immediate  possession;  lowest  cash- 
no  agents.  Address  BOX  103,  It.  D.  4,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


$1,800  will  buy  90  acres  level  land;  tillible  ami 
good  timbers;  near  church,  school,  village. 
A.  SPADA,  R.  D.,  Califon,  N.  J. 


WANT  TO  RENT  good  size  farm  with  stock 
and  tools;  for  either  cash  or  share  rent;  I 
hav_e  plenty  of  help  and  knoyv  all  about  farming. 
W.  S.  P.,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ,  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  north¬ 
western  Connecticut,  half  mile  from  village 
and  station;  excellent  buildings,  largely  new  in 
1910;  ten-room  owner’s  house,  tyvo  baths,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  steam  heat;  hollow  tile  anil  concrete 
ham,  30  stanchions;  milk  house  with  steam 
boiler;  la-ge  dairy  building  for  bottling  certified 
milk;  horse  bam;  hay  barn  with  young  stock 
basement;  ga-age;  two  icehouses;  tenant  cot¬ 
tage;  tyvo  silos;  artesian  well  yvith  windmill, 
etc.,  eto.j  land  in  unusually  high  sta^e  of  fer¬ 
tility;  15  acres  of  newly  seeded  clover;  well 
yvat°red  pastures;  has  been  carrying  60  head  ef 
cattle,  besides  horses;  buildings  ejected  1910- 
12;  cost  S35.000;  price  of  whole  today  $20,000. 
Write  OWNER,  Box  12,  Bantam.  Conn. 


WANTED — To  rent,  w-'th  ontion  to  btiv,  farm 
within  one  hour  of  Neyv  York  City;  Southern 
Jersov  ’’’referred;  must  have  good  house  and 
outbuildings;  if  equipped,  would  purchase  the 
stock  a- 1  tools.  ADVERTISER  7941.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  adaoted  to  general  farming; 

some  fruit;  good  soil;  grow  clover  or  Alfalfa; 
’•oasona’dy  good  improvements;  located  in 
Western  Neyv  York.  ADVERTISER  7944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 43-acre  farm;  fully  stocked  and 
equipped:  with  two  houses,  one  large  12-room 
brick  house,  gas  and  bath;  o-'e  5-room  farm¬ 
house:  all  in  first-class  condition:  for  Summer 
boarders  most  sn-'table,  ADVERTISER  7943. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BUY  direct  from  producer,  Winesap,  Black  Twig 
apples,  $5  per  bbl. ;  Ben  Davis,  $4.50;  good 
seconds,  $4:  home-canned  tomatoes,  string  beans, 
cherries,  raspberries,  pie  peaches,  f.  o.  b.  Trout- 
ville,  Va.  C.  A.  LAYMAN.  T-outville.  Va. 

APPLES!  APPLES’  APPLES!  For  Fall  and 
Winter  apples  place  order  immediately  to  C. 
J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 

WANTED — Cider  nnnles  In  small  quantities  or 
ea-load  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Feekskill  21-F-4. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY — Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $15; 

10-lb.  nail.  $2.75;  buckwheat.  60-lh.  can,  $12; 
—  lb.  pail,  $2.50,  f.  o.  b.  my  station;  mailed 
within  3d  zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $3.25:  buckwheat, 
$2.95:  snecial  prices  on  large  orders.  RAY  C. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  Fairbanks  Morse  gasoline 
and  ke-n*ene  engine,  15  h.  p. ;  run  three 
months;  $800.00.  J.  H.  REVE,  Lindenhurst. 
N.  Y. 
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postpaid  3rd  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS,  Belleville, 
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tractor;  must  he  in  good  condition;  at  rea- 
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ets  for  50  head  of  cattle;  mast  be  in  first- 
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healthful  and  delicious:  improved  and  at- 
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class  hatching  order;  price  $300.  CHARLES 


postage.  G.  S.  SPENCER,  Route  5.  Cuba. 
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stoves,  complete.  E.  J.  HOOPER.  Dover.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Home-made  jellv:  apple,  grane.  30c • 
wild  eherrv,  35c  glass.  MRS.  P.  RUNG,  22. 

Tnekerton,  N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon; 
manle  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails.  45c  per  lb 

IV.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

WANTED — No.  3  Buckeye  incubator  and  colon v 
brooder.  G.  B.  THOMPSON,  Silver  Creek. 

N.  Y. 

ONE  three-gang  plow;  never  used;  reason  for 
sell  big:  too  big  for  Pullford  attachment. 

CHARLES  HYDE,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  E.  &  B.  Holmes  regular 
size  apple  barrel  stave  jointer;  also  a  3  h.p. 
I.  C.  IT.  upright  gasoline  engine,  nearly  neyv: 
also  one  35-light  Pilot  acetylene  lighting  plant 
and  fixtures,  all  complete  and  in  good  order. 
JOSEPH  S.  WIT, FORD,  Elba.  N.  Y.  , 


Make  Water  Into  Milk 

and  Money 


In  order  for  a  cow  to  make  milk 
most  cheaply  it  stands  to  reason  that 
she  must  be  given  plenty  of  water. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  have  learned 
that  they  have  been  getting  too  little 
milk  in  the  past  because  they 
gave  their  cows  too  little  water. 

They  have  learned  that  when  a  cow  has 
all  the  water  she  wants  when  she  wants  it 
at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  remarkable 
increases  in  milk  yields  follow. 

Results  on  One 
Noted  Farm 

“In  the  stables  of  the  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  herd  are  installed  42 
cups,  one  for  each  cow.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  these  cups  providing 
the  cow  with  plenty  of  water 
whenever  she  wants  it  night  or 
day  has  resulted  in  a  perceptible 
increase  of  milk. 

“It  reminds  us  of  the  remark 
made  some  years  ago  by  a  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  farmer  to  the  effect 
that  although  well  water  was 
about  as  free  as  air,  it  was  the  last 
thing  properly  provided  for  the 
cow. 

“A  visit  to  the  stable,  say  at  9 
o’clock  at  night,  will  discover 
quite  often  a  number  of  the  cows 
taking  a  comfortable  drink  from 
their  water  cups. 

“We  are  convinced  that  this  is 
a  highly  profitable  investment  to 
make. 

“Pure  water  ready  at  any  time 
and  pure  air  are  two  things  that 
greatly  promote  the  production  of 
milk.” — Hoard’s  Dairyman  Edi¬ 
torial,  Feb.  1,  1918. 


What  James  Cups  Ac¬ 
complished  in  28  Herds 

Twenty  -  eight  dairymen  who 
kept  milk  records  reported  the 
following  results  from  the  use  of 
James  Drinking  Cups: 

One  had  an  increase  of  from  5 
to  10  lbs.  per  cow  per  day;  three 
an  increase  averaging  4  lbs. ; 
three  had  3  lbs.  average  increase; 
six,  2  lbs.;  three  \y2  lbs.;  one,  y 
lb. ;  one  reported  $8.56  average  in¬ 
crease  per  cow  per  year;  one  an 
average  increase  of  $5;  one,  $10; 
one  a  3%  increase;  one,  8% 
increase;  two  10%  increase; 
one,  12 y2°/0\  one  20%;  and  one, 
33  1/3%. 

These  reports  covered  a  total  of 
759  cows,  averaging  an  increase 
of  2.45  lbs.  milk  per  cow  per  day. 

The  Saving  in  Labor 

In  a  recent  investigation  of  120 
herds  in  which  James  cups  were 
used,  the  owners 
were  unanimous 
in  stating  that  the 
cups  saved  time 
and  labor. 

Their  answers 
ranged  from 
minute  per  cow, 
per  day,  to  10 
minutes  per  cow, 
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average  being  10  hours  saved  per 
cow,  each  year. 

The  Calves  Grew  Faster 

Out  of  87  dairymen  using  James 
cups  in  their  calf  pens,  80  say  that 
they  have  “observed  that  calves 
grow  better  and  faster  by  having 
a  constant  supply  of  water  before 
them.” 

Help  Prevent  Spread 
of  Disease 

These  dairymen  almost  unanimously 
said  that  drinking  cups  help  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease,  each  cow  drink¬ 
ing  from  her  own  cup. 


Other  James  way  Work 
Savers  and  Milk  Makers 

Such  as  the  James  litter,  feed  and 
milk  can  carriers  and  trucks,  cow 
stalls,  stanchions,  mangers,  cow  pens, 
bull  and  hog  pens,  ventilators,  swill 
carriers,  horse  stable  fixtures,  hog, 
sheep  and  beef  barn  equipment,  are 
described  in  the  free  barn  book,  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

Barn  Planning 

For  many  years  the  James  Barn 
Planning  Department  has  been  help¬ 
ing  customers  and  others  in  planning 
new  barns  and  remodeling  old  barns. 
In  this  work,  Mr.  James  has  associat¬ 
ed  with  him  a  competent  architect  and 


engineer  of  unusual  experience  in  ven¬ 
tilation  and  construction  problems; 
another  architect  who  has  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  planning  of  new 
buildings  and  remodeling  of  dairy 
barns,  a  large  number  of  experienced 
draftsmen — and  in  the  field  are  some 
60  experts  whose  work  takes  them 
daily  into  dairy  barns  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  consulting  on  remodeling 
and  other  barn  problems,  drawing 
preliminary  plans  and  reporting  on 
new  ideas  and  unusual  conditions. 

All  this  experience  and  ability  in  the 
planning  of  new  or  remodeling  of  old 
dairy  barns  is  at  your  service. 

Full  information  regarding  the  James 
barn  planning  service  and  all  James 
equipment  is  given  in  the 


Free  Barn  Book 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  6lmira,  S>0rh 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy 


way 

he  Dairy  Bam  w 


quest.  Please  state 
number  of  cows  you 
own. 

You  want  more 
milk  from  your  cows 
—  you  want  less 
work  —  write  now 
for  Jamesway  Book 
No.  30. 
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Dairy  Cattle  in  a  Middle  West  Pasture 
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Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  TRACTORS 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


How  to  Read  the  Chart 


The  Farmer’s  Yearly  Balance  Sheet 

National  Interest  demands  that  it  show  profits 


I  N  1830  ten  hours  of  labor  produced  three 
bushels  of  grain.  Today  the  same  labor  pro¬ 
duces  60  bushels.  The  modern  farmer  more 
successfully  combats  insect  blights,  live  stock  dis¬ 
eases,  soil  conditions  and  in  many  cases  even 
the  elements. 

’I  his  advance  has  been  made  at  tremendous 
cost  through  research  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Universities  and  other  agencies  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds  because  successful  agri¬ 
culture  is  vital  to  National  prosperity.  Only 
success  can  keep  the  best  manhood  on  the  farms. 

In  spite  of  improved  methods,  however,  many 
farmers  make  only  a  “living”  from  their  work. 
In  many  cases  criminal  waste  is  the  cause.  Th  is 
waste  is  glaring  in  the  case  of  farm  machinery. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  yearly  by  farmers 
because  machinery  is  not  protected  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  more  important  still,  because  it  is 
inefficiently  operated. 

Prominent  engineers  agree  that  over  50%  of 
all  engine  troubles  on  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks  and  automobiles 
are  due  to  incorrect  lubri¬ 
cation.  Incorrect  lubrica¬ 
tion  not  only  means  repair 
expense,  but  excessive  oil 
and  fuel  consumption, 


frequent  shutdowns  and  quick  depreciation. 

1  he  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  for  years  been 
recognized  the  world  over  as  an  authority  on 
scientific  lubrication.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  when 
used  as  specified  in  our  Chart  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions,  have  in  hundreds  of  public  and  private  tests 
shown  a  saving  of  oil  from  50  to  70%  and  a  fuel 
economy  from  17  to  25%.  Besides  lower  opera¬ 
ting  costs  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  enable  you  to  get 
engine  results,  which  mean  more  power,  less 
trouble,  less  depreciation. 

Farmers  fully  alive  to  this  situation  have  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  to  an  appreciable  extent  by 
th  e  economies  effected  with  scientific  lubrication. 

i  he  Chart  of  Recommendations  (shown  in 
part,  op  this  page)  specify  exactly  u'hat  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will  give  you  best  engine 
results  from  your  auto,  truck  and  tractor. 

*1* 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  put  up  in  1- and  5 -gallon 
sealed  cans,  in  15-,  30-  and 
55-gallon  steel  drums,  and  in 
wood  half-bar  relsandbarrels. 

Write  for  “Correct  Lubri¬ 
cation,”  a  booklet  containing 
complete  automobile  and  tractor 
charts  and  other  valuable  data. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class  oj  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


DOMESTIC  New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

BRANCHES:  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indi  anapolis  Des  Moines 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tractor  engine  lubrication  are  specified 
in  the  Chart  below : 


A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

B  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B  B” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  tractors  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use, 
the  winter  recommendations  should  be  followed 
during  the  entire  period  when  freezing  temper¬ 
atures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company’s  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and 
constitutes  a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Tractor 
Lubrication. 


consult  the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  send  for  booklet,  “Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion  for  Tractors,”  which  lists  the  Correct 
Grades  for  all  Tractors. 
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CULLING  THE  LAYERS.— The  practical  dairy¬ 
man  lias  long  been  able  to  size  up  a  cow  and 
arrive  at  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  Iter  producing 
capacity  by  noting  a  number  of  external  points 
which,  taken  together,  form  a  picture  that  reveals 
to  the  cow-wise  much  of  the  animal's  ability  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  chief  mission  of  her  lift*.  A  relation  between 
body  type  and  performance  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  ability  to  recognize  this  type  in  the  animal  before 
him  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  man  who  would 
keep  boarders  out  of  bis  herd.  It  is  plain  that  sim¬ 
ilar  ability  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  poultry- 
men,  since  the  comparatively  short  productive  life  of 
the  hen  makes  it  important  that  no  more  of  it  than 
need  be  should  be  spent  before  it  is  ascertained 
whether  or  not  she  is  a  profit  maker.  If  the  un¬ 
profitable  hen  can  be  culled  from  the  Hock  before  she 
has  eaten  a  lot  of  expensive  grain  and,  possibly, 
transmitted  her  constitutional  inability  to  make  prof¬ 
itable  use  of  grain  to  numerous  offspring,  a  big  leak 
in  the  poultryman’s  income  can  be  stopped.  A  great 
deal  of  study  is  now  being  given  to  this  subject,  both 
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in  the  poultry  departments  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  among  practical  poultrymen  everywhere. 
The  hen  is  being  analyzed  as  never  before.  If  she 
carries  discoverable  marks  of  efficiency,  or  lack  of  it, 
the  poultry  experts  are  going  to  find  out  just  what 
they  are  and  how  they  can  be  read  so  as  to  classify 
the  bird  as  good,  poor  or  indifferent,  without  waiting 
for  a  trap-nest  to  reveal  her  record.  As  the  scales 
and  tally  sheet  form  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in 
the  case  of  the  dairy  cow,  so  the  trap-nest  must  re¬ 
main  that  of  the  poultry  yard,  but,  where  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  fowls  must  be  handled  yearly,  a  less 
laborious  and  time  consuming,  even  if  less  accurate, 
method  must  be  brought  into  use. 

MARKS  OF  EFFICIENCY— Of  the  ear  marks  of 
efficiency  carried  by  the  hen,  the  amount  and  distri¬ 


bution  of  yellow  pigment  in  her  skin  forms  one  of 
tbe  most  readily  observed  and  characteristic.  The 
yellow  in  the  beak,  eye  ring,  ear  lobes,  vent  area  and 
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shanks  is  a  barometer  record  of  high  and  low  pres- 
sures  in  the  fowl’s  performance.  This  mark  is,  of 
course,  particularly  evident  in  the  yellow-skinned 
breeds.  During  a  period  of  rest  and  accumulation  of 
fat,  the  yellow  color  flows  into  these  places  and 
stains  them  a  more  or  less  uniform  tint,  of  greatest 
intensity  in  beak  and  shanks,  but  discoverable  iu 
other  places  as  well.  When  egg  production  begins, 
thi‘  drain  upon  the  body  tissues  shows  itself  in  a  re¬ 
ceding  of  this  color,  the  recession  beginning  first  with 
those  tissues  having  an  abundant  blood  supply,  like 
the  vent  area  and  eye  rings,  and  ending  with  the 
more  horny  tissues  of  the  beak  and  shanks.  Close 
study  has  revealed  something  of  the  rate  of  this 
fading  and  recurrence  of  color,  so  that  the  careful 
student  of  the  subject  is  able  to  make  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  computation  of  the  number  of  eggs  that  the  hen 
has  laid  during  the  season.  High  color  and  high  egg 
records  do  not  go  together.  Let  the  vain  idler  and 
coquette  of  the  flock  be  picked  up  in  midsummer, 
and  her  painted  cheek  and  penciled  eyes  reveal  her 
character  at  once.  So  evident  and  outstanding  is 
this  mark  of  performance  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
more  than  glance  at  many  flocks  to  note  that  they 
contain  Summer  boarders  in  numbers,  and  of  such 
character  that  a  trip  to  the  city  in  crates  can  be  the 
only  profitable  disposition  to  make  of  them. 

THE  BEAK  RECORD. — If  the  non-productive  hen 
could  know  that  her  bill  had  become  a  bill-board, 
upon  which  was  posted  the  record  of  her  idleness, 
she  would  bury  it  in  the  litter  when  the  basket  was 


making  its  rounds,  and  she  would  scurry  to  hide 
those  yellow  legs  whoso  gloss  and  plumpness  had 
been  her  pride.  A  close  look  at  the  beak  may  reveal 
a  curious  record  in  its  bars  of  white  and  yellow.  The 
pigment  both  enters  and  leaves  at  the  base  first. 
After  a  prolonged  period  of  laying,  the  beak  will  be 
bleached  white;  then,  when  egg  production  ceases, 
the  yellow  color  will  begin  to  steal  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  toward  the  tip.  Perhaps,  after  going 
part  of  the  way,  egg  production  begins  again  and  the 
base  of  the  beak  loses  its  new  color.  This  will  bring 
about  a  barring  of  that  organ,  a  white  tip  and  base 
being  separated  by  a  streak  of  yellow.  Repetitions 
of  laying  and  resting  at  short  intervals  might  pro¬ 
duce  several  liars  and  show  the  hen’s  habit  of  inter¬ 
mittent  production. 

THE  SHANKS.— Similarly,  the  shanks  reveal  the 
persistence  of  the  fowl’s  performance.  The  skin 
here  is  hard,  and  the  blood  circulates  slowly  through 
it.  Having  taken  on  its  normal  hue  of  yellow  dur¬ 
ing  the  molting  season,  the  shank  loses  it  slowly,  and 
beak,  vent,  eye  rings  and  ear  lobes  may  have  turned 
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an  ashen  gray  before  the  last  traces  of  color  have 
disappeared  from  the  legs.  Even  when  apparently 
bleached,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hock  or  the 
sole  of  the  foot  may  still  show  color;  these  being  the 
last  hiding  places  of  the  yellow  streak  that  denotes 
laziness  on  the  part  of  the  hen  that  should  be  work¬ 
ing. 

OTHER  PROOFS. — As  suggested  earlier,  other 
parts  of  the  body  show  gain  and  loss  of  color  more 
quickly  than  those  already  described.  In  these,  a 
few  days  of  egg  production  will  make  changes  that 
require  weeks  in  the  slower  tissues.  If  the  circle 
formed  by  the  edge%of  the  eyelids  is  looked  at  close¬ 
ly,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  yellow  tint  in  the  non- 
laying  hen.  Blood  circulation  is  active  here  and 
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yellow-tinted  fat  ie  quickly  deposited  and  quickly 
withdrawn.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  margin  of 
the  vent,  and  a  little  less  true  of  the  ear  lobes. 
These  are  the  first  places  to  look  for  evidence  of  egg 
producing  activity.  If  they  show  considerable  color, 
the  hen  is  not  laying,  for  they  are  bleached  by  a 
short  period  of  production.  At  least,  she  has  but 
begun  to  lay,  and  a  hen  that  lias  but  begun  to  lay 
at  the  season  Of  the  year  when  culling  of  the  non¬ 
producers  should  begin  is  an  unprofitable  servant. 
Color,  after  all,  can  show  only  what  the  hen  has 
done,  not  wlmt  she  may  reasonably  he  expected  to 
do  in  the  future,  save  that  it  may  serve  to  detect  the 
slacker  at  a  time  when  all  producers  having  a  herit¬ 
age  of  productive  blood  are  at  work.  There  are 
other  marks  which  may  more  properly  he  spoken  of 
as  marks  of  bodily  type,  and  these  will  be  discussed 
later.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  as  well  agreed  upon 
as  is  the  showing  made  by  color,  but  they  give 
promise  of  becoming  of  oven  greater  value  to  the 
practical  poultryman  who  wants  to  cull  bis  flock  be¬ 
fore  the  laying  season  begins,  rather  than  after  a 
part  of  his  possible  profits  have  disappeared  down 
the  throats  of  non-producers.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Victory  for  the  Barred  Rocks 

THE  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  ended 
on  November  1  with  a  victory  for  10  Barred 
Plymouth  Hock  pullets  bred  by  Jules  Francais  of 
Long  Island.  The  second  place  was  won  by  another 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks  which  were  also  bred  by  Mr. 
Francais.  The  winners  laid  2,234  eggs  during  the 
year,  and  the  second  pen  2,1S2  eggs.  To  compare 
this  fairly  with  the  Vineland  record  these  figures 
should  be  multiplied  by  two,  since  there  are  20  birds 
in  each  Vineland  pen.  This  would  mean  4,468  eggs 
foi  the  Barred  Rocks  against  4,302  for  the  leading 
pen  of  20  Rod  pullets  at  Vineland.  This  pen,  owned 
by  H.  P.  Walker,  won  in  the  New  Jersey  contest. 

Mr.  Francais  lias  now  won  first  place  two  years  in 
succession,  and  it  is  in  order  to  call  him  the  Torn 
Barron  of  Barred  Rocks.  lie  seems  to  have  evolved 
a  definite  strain  of  great  layers.  This  has  been  done 
by  careful  selection  and  breeding  consistently  from 
birds  with  high  trap-nest  records.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  such  birds  have  surely  inherited  the 
egg-laying  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  proved 
their  ability  to  pass-  these  qualities  along.  A  picture 
of  tli is  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  is  shown  at  Fig.  575, 
with  several  hens  of  high  record.  Tlie  Rocks  and  the 
Reds  are  doing  great  work  at  these  contests.  When 
they  were  started  tlie  Leghorn  was  considered  the 
only  bird  to  talk  about  as  an  egg  producer.  Steadily 
the  Rocks  and  Reds  have  gained  and  wiped  out  the 
lead  of  the  Leghorns  and  proved  their  right  to  stand 
among  the  prize  layers.  The  Leghorn  men  will  give 
figures  to  prove  that  their  beauties  will  produce  an 
egg  at  least  cost,  and  that  the  white  color  will  bring 
a  higher  price.  While  that  may  be  true  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  it  is  not  true  of  New  England, 
where  the  brown  color  is  the  badge  of  superior 
merit,  and  the  extra  weight  on  the  “American 
bird”  brings  up  the  total  income.  There  is  little 
reason  for  any  controversy  between  the  Rock  and 
the  Leghorn  men.  Nature  has  given  us  both,  and 
man  may  find  a  place  for  each  one.  Tlie  Leghorn 
men  will  surely  join  us  in  standing  up  to  salute 
Jules  Francais,  an  American  wBo  has  greatly  devel- 
open  an  American  breed. 

Use  for  Annual  Sweet  Clover 

L  have  become  very  much  interested  in  short  articles 
on  annual  Sweet  clover.  In  our  intensified  gardening 
district  a  cover  crop,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
patch  of  rye,  is  a  rare  thing.  In  the  past  good  manure 
was  plentiful,  and  we  maintained  our  soil  with  it,  using 
it  lavishly.  However,  recently  the  situation  has  changed. 
Manure  dealers  have  established  themselves  in  the 
cities.  They  cart  manure  regularly,  and  observe  no 
scruples  in  squeezing  a  farmer  out  of  place  by  outbid¬ 
ding  him  and  other  means,  and  through  the  resulting 
manure  shortage  many  of  us  are  turning  to  cover  crops 
for  relief.  What  we  want  is  one  which  will  add  the 
greatest  amount  of  liber  to  our  soil  within  the  least 
time,  and  the  annual  Sweet  clover  looks  good  to  me.  I 
have  planted  quite  some  rye,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  it  were  practical  to  plant  seed  into  this  in  Spring. 
There  is  a  tendency  here  among  the  older  farmers  to 
believe  that  the  Tye  would  choke  out  the  clover.  If  this 
did  not  happen,  could  a  crop  of  clover  hay  be  mowed 
in  midsummer  without  much  damage  to  the  clover?  I 
am  also  interested  in  the  relative  value  of  clover  to  cow 
peas  and  Soy  beans,  and  would  appreciate  information 
thereon.  j.  c.  p. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

NO  one  can  tell  just  yet  how  useful  the  annual 
Sweet  clover  will  prove  as  a  cover  crop.  Most 
of  our  readers  seem  to  have  seeded  it  iu  early  Spring, 
growing  it  the  entire  season  so  as  to  mature  a  seed 
crop.  The  true  cover  crop  does  uot  occupy  tlie 
soil  for  the  entire  season.  It  either  follows  or  pre¬ 
cedes  some  other  crop;  that  is,  it  is  seeded  in  Spring 
and  plowed  under  in  Summer,  or  comes  after  tlie 
early  crop  is  taken  oft'.  This  Sweet  clover  may  be 
used  as  a  cover  crop  in  two  ways.  We  may  seed  it 
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early  and  plow  under  in  July  for  late  cabbage, 
celery,  spinach  or  similar  late  plantings.  Or  we 
may  take  off  a  crop  of  peas  or  early  potatoes,  and 
then  seed  tlie  clover  to  “cover”  the  ground  during 
lute  Summer  and  Fall.  We  tried  the  last  named 
plan  this  year,  seeding  the  clover  iu  late  June.  From 
its  growth  we  feel  convinced  that  it  can  be  seeded 
up  to  tlie  middle  of  July — after  an  early  garden 
crop — and  make  a  heavy  growth  before  frost.  If  it 
is  intended  to  raise  a  large  seed  crop  tlie  clover  must 
be  started  earlier — say  by  May,  at  least  We  do  not. 
yet  know  how  late  we  can  seed  this  clover  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  heavy  growth.  It.  may  be  that 
late  seeding  will  not  pay.  It  has  never  paid  us  with 
the  old  style  Sweet  clover,  although  that  must  make 
a  strong  growth  in  order  to  live  through  the  Winter. 

This  annual  Sweet  clover  was  discovered  and 
started  in  Iowa — a  section  where  stock-raising  and 
grain-growing  are  the  chief  features  of  farming. 
Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  great  value  of  this 
nt-w  clover  would  lie  in  its  ability  to  produce  pasture 
and  hay.  We  think  it  will  prove  more  valuable  on 
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our  Eastern  farms  us  u  maim  rial  crop  as  soon  as 
the  seed  becomes  plentiful  and  we  learn  how  to  use 
it.  The  supply  of  city  manure  will  grow  smaller  and 
.smaller  as  cars  and  trucks  become  more  numerous. 
The  gardeners  and  small  farmers  must  use  more  and 
more  of  cover  crops,  and  the  best  of  such  crops  will 
be  those  that  can  be  grown  between  two  market 
crops,  thus  obtaining  at  least  one  money  crop  each 
year.  The  chief  use  for  manure  in  (bis  section  in 
the  future  will  be  to  supply  bacteria  which  will 
make  the  cover  crop  more  effective  in  the  soil.  With 
cover  crops,  lime,  fertilizers  and  a  little  manure  our 
farms  and  gardens  can  be  made  more  productive 
than  ever  before. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  annual  Sweet  clover 
seeded  on  the  rye  will  give  you  a  crop  of  rye  and  a 
crop  of  hay  the  same  season.  We  should  not  expect 
it.  Tt  is  doubtful  if  this  annual  clover  will  thrive 
in  the  rye.  We  should  give  it  the  entire  ground,  and 
not  expect  it  to  produce  a  crop  of  fodder.  You  are 
not  likely  to  get  the  best  results  from  cow  peas  as 
far  North  as  you  live.  They  are  better  suited  for 
the  country  south  of  Philadelphia.  Soy  beans  will 
grow  with  you,  but  from  our  own  experience  we 
think  this  annual  clover  will  give  a  larger  crop.  We 
should  get  away  at  once  from  the  Idea  that  you  can 
take  off  a  crop  for  hay  and  still  have  it  for  plowing 
under.  Far  better  depend  on  it  for  green  manuring 
alone.  Tlie  seed  is  not  yet  cheap  enough  to  warrant 
any  of  us  in  buying  enough  of  it  to  seed  acres.  When 
we  learn  just  how  to  handle  it  right  it  will  prove 
the  greatest  help  in  providing  organic  matter  and 
plant  food  that  our  Eastern  farmers  have  ever 
known. 


Waterproof  Cotton  Duck 

EVERY  year  we  have  many  questions  from 
readers  who  ask  how  they  can  make  cloth 
waterproof.  The  general  advice  is  to  paint  this 
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cloth  with  raw  linseed  oil,  but  many  who  have  tried 
that  know  that  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  lias  now  issued  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1157,  which  describes  methods  of  water¬ 
proofing  cotton  duck.  It  appears  that  the  object  is 
to  use  something  on  the  duck  which  will  not  only 
make  it  waterproof  but  mildew-proof  as  well.  In 
tlie  first  place,  it.  is  necessary  to  use  a  good  quality 
of  the  canvas  or  cotton  duck.  The  quality  known 
as  the  United  States  Standard  Army  duck  makes  a 
good  cover,  and  can  be  treated  to  advantage.  Sev¬ 
eral  formulas  are  suggested  for  treating  this  duck, 
and  four  of  them  follow : 


Formula  No.  1 


Amorphous  mineral  wax  or  crude  petrolatum.. 

Yellow  beeswax . 

Refined  Bermudez  Lake  asphalt . 

Solvent:  Three  gallons  gasoline  and  two 

kerosene. 

Formula  No.  2 


71/2  lbs. 
1  lb. 
D/2  lbs. 
gallons 


Pet’m  asphalt  (med.  hd  )  or  Bermudez  asphalt  014  lbs. 

Neutral  or  extracted  wool  grease .  21/4  lbs. 

Lend  oleate,  technical .  lUJ  lbs. 

Solvent :  Three  gallons  gasoline  and  two  gallons 

kerosene. 

Formula  No.  3 


Amorphous  mineral  wax  or  crude  petrolatum..  8%  lbs. 

Yellow  beeswax  .  1^  lbs. 

Solvent :  Three  gallons  gasoline  and  two  gallons 

kerosene. 

Formula  No.  4 

Amorphous  mineral  wax  or  crude  petrolatum . .  6%  lbs. 


Yellow  beeswax  .. .  1 14  lbs. 

Lead  oleate,  technical .  2  ~  lbs. 


Solvent:  Three  gallons  gasoline  and  two  gallons 

kerosene. 


It  is  said  that  formulas  1  and  2  give  the  canvas 
a  light  brownish  color,  while  3  and  4  give  a  light 
buff  color.  The  first  two  are  said  to  be  superior  for 
all  purposes  where  a  dark  color  is  not  objectionable. 
The  amorphous  wax  referred  to  is  a  mineral  wax, 
a  soft  grease  which  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
refining  certain  kinds  of  oil.  All  of  these  materials 
may  be  purchased,  but  not  always  from  the  local 
retail  dealers.  The  wax  is  generally  sold  by  dealers 
in  oils  and  grease,  while  tlie  asphalts  can  be  bought 
from  dealers  in  roofing  materials.  The  following 
directions  are- given  for  mixing: 

Weigh  out  the  solid  materials  in  proper  proportions, 
place  them  in  a  kettle  or  can,  and  melt  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  with  constant 
stirring.  When  the  mixture  has  completely  melted, 
remove  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it 
slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  into  tlie  proper  quantity 
of  solvent  (a  mixture  of  three  parts  by  volume  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  two  parts  by  volume  of  kerosene),  using  five 
gallons  of  this  solvent  to  10  pounds  of  the  mixture. 
This  should  be  done  with  free  ventilation,  preferably 
out  of  doors. 

In  the  preparation  of  mixtures  for  formulas  1  and  2 
there  is  sometimes  a  separation  of  asphalt  that  does  not 
mix  uniformly  with  the  solution  upon  stirring  or  shak¬ 
ing.  In  such  cases  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  a  day  or 
60,  with  occasional  stirring,  before  applying  it  to  the 
canvas.  Iu  other  cases  where  the  material  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  container  or  thickens  it  will  he  neces 
sary  to  warm  the  mixture  just  before  applying  it  to  the 
canvas.  This  must  be  done  in  the  open  air  by  placing 
the  open  container  in  a  tub  or  can  of  hot  water.  Be 
sure  that  the  container  is  open  and  never  place  it  over 
or  near  a  flame. 

In  painting  the  material  is  thoroughly  stirred  and 
kept  well  mixed.  The  materials  can  he  put  on  either 
with  a  paint  brush  or  by  using  a  spray  pump.  A 
large  piece  of  canvas  can  be  stretched  against  the 
side  of  a  barn  or  put  on  a  frame.  Then  the  material 
is  either  painted  on  as  one  would  paint  a  house,  or 
sprayed  on  out  of  a  pump,  at  about  50  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  One  coat  is  about  enough  to  waterproof  cloth, 
and  ten  pounds  of  the  material  with  five  gallons  of 
the  solvent  will  cover  about  40  square  yards  of  can¬ 
vas.  The  cost  of  tliis  will  run  from  $2.80  to  $3.50, 
the  former  figure  representing  the  price,  of  course, 
of  the  first  formula. 


A  Believer  in  Boots 

WHO  will  tell  the  man  shown  above  where  to 
buy  boots,  Size  8?  Now  in  bis  seventy-second 
year,  Thomas  Cartman  of  Wayne  County,  a  retired 
farmer,  has  worn  no  shoes  since  bidding  good-by  to 
his  swaddling  clothes.  He  believes  in  leather  boots 
with  a  conviction  that  nothing  can  shake,  and  now 
he  finds-  himself  poorly  shod,  with  but  poor  prospects 
of  getting  new  footgear. 

Mr.  Cartman’s  record  with  boots  is  one  that  stands 
unique  in  New  York  State,  lie  still  lias  one  pair  of 
“Sunday  boots,”  purchased  over  20  years  ago.  These 
have  had  their  third  tap  and  the  owner  is  very  care¬ 
ful  of  them.  In  appearance  they  are  indicative  of 
extremely  good  care,  and  compare  rather  favorably 
with  modern  footwear.  A  pair  of  “coarse  boots”  was 
taken  to  the  cobbler  four  times  for  new  taps,  and 
upon  the  last  time  the  workman  informed  Mr.  Cart- 
man  that  he  lmd  reached  his  limit  on  any  further 
repairs,  so  when  they  needed  resoling  a  fifth  time 
the  owner  did  the  job  himself.  For.  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  looking  about  for  a  new  pair,  and 
is  about  ready  to  give  up  in  desnair.  a.  h.  v. 
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A  USEFUL  FEED. — Cabbage  has  not  as  yet  com¬ 
manded  a  price  at  up-State  loading  points  that 
equals  its  feeding  value  in  the  dairy  cow’s  ration. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  men  experienced  in  feeding, 
and  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  State  are  advising 
dairy  farmers  to  feed  their  cabbage  rather  than  to 
accept  $8  a  ton  for  it.  unless  there  is  a  great  plenty 
of  other  succulent  forage  feeds  on  the  farm,  and  the 
cabbage  is  depended  on  as  a  cash  crop. 

VALUE  OF  REFUSE  LEAVES.— Of  course,  it  is 

understood  that  the  refuse  or  roughage  _ 

of  the  cabbage  crop  is  richer  in  feeding 
value  than  the  marketable  cabbage  is. 

The  outer  leaves  store  up  a  wider  range 
of  nutrients  which  are  of  high  feeding 
value  than  do  the  blanched  inner 
leaves.  Tf  a  crop  of  considerable  size 
is  grown  there  is  always  an  abundance 
of  this  roughage  to  feed  far  into  the 
Winter  in  any  case.  But  if  only  two 
to  live  acres  are  raised,  with,  a  dairy  of 
10  to  20  cows,  then  there  is  need  of 
knowing  some  of  the  actual  food  value 
of  the  market  crop  itself,  as  compared 
with  the  price  to  be  obtained  at  loading 
points.  Cortland  County,  N.  Y..  is  per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  cabbage-growing 
county  in  the  State.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  leading  dairy  counties.  The  two 
industries  have  combined  in  an  ideal 
way,  and  dairymen  of  the  county  are 
well  aware  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
crop. 

CABBAGE  AND  ROOTS.— Miles  J. 

Peek,  one  of  the  county’s  most  exper¬ 
ienced  dairymen  and  now  manager  of 
lx) veil  Farms,  says  there  is  no  feed 
like  cabbage  to  produce  milk,  unless 
possibly  it  be  the  root  crops.  Not  so 
much  can  be  grown  per  acre  in  tonnage 
ns  in  roots,  as  good  soil  will  produce 
1,000  bushels  per  acre,  or  30  tons,  of 
roots.  An  occasional  crop  of  Cortland 
County  cabbage  has  equalled  this  ton¬ 
nage,  yet  the  average  tonnage  of  cab¬ 
bage  per  acre  would  perhaps  run  less 
than  would  roots.  Mr.  Peck  has  grown 
both  quite  extensively.  He  says  that 
so  far  this  year  cabbage  would  bring 
more  if  marketed  through  the  dairy 
than  if  sold  to  the  dealers;  and  he  sold 
two  carloads  of  early  cabbage  at  812 
a  ton,  minus  icing  and  other  shipping 
expenses.  The  present  price  is  87  to 
88.  Often  official  milk  records  are 
made  with  cabbage  as  the  succulent 
food.  In  the  bean-growing  counties, 
where  sheep  and  cows  are  wintered  on 
bean  straw,  cabbage  is  particularly 
useful  with  the  ration.  Sheep  are  very 
fond  of  cabbage,  and  it  is  especially 
useful  in  growing  hothouse  lambs,  as 
it  increases  the  flow  of  milk  in  sheep 
as  well  as  in  dairy  cows  quite  remark¬ 
ably. 

INCREASING  MILK  FLOW. — Per 
Imps  Reed  Brothers,  the  well-known 
cabbage  growers  of  Cortland,  offer  as 
definite  information  as  to  feeding  cab¬ 
bage  as  any  of  the  dairy  farmers.  E. 

N.  Reed  says  that  for  four  successive 
years  in  his  Fall  dairy  of  Ilolsteius  that 
would  he  giving  about  14  40-quart  cans 
of  milk  a  day  lie  has  noted  that  there 
w  ill  be  a  gain  of  about  two  cans  of 
milk  a  day  after  adding  cabbage  rough- 
age  to  the  ration,  or  a  shrinkage  of 
about  that  amount  when  the  cabbage 
is  removed.  Each  cow  would  be  eating 
about  40  pounds  of  silage,  2.7  pounds 
of  cabbage  roughage,  10  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  hay  and  one  pound  of  20  per 
cent  protein  grain  for  every  four 
pounds  of  milk  given.  Perhaps  the  results  would 
not  be  quite  so  marked  if  the  ration  were  not  so  well 
balanced  as  the  one  fed  by  Mr.  Reed.  Roughage 
shrinks  some  soon  after  it  is  cut.  A  dairy  of  30 
cows  that,  eats  1.000  pounds  of  roughage  per  day. 
allowing  for  shrinkage,  making  a  gain  of  two  cans 
of  milk  a  day  at  8-3  a  can,  or  a  little  better  if  the 
butterfat  test  is  good,  will  market  the  roughage  at 
812  a  ton.  As  stated,  the  cabbage  itself  will  not 
return  quite  so  good  results. 


ROUGHAGE  NUTRIENTS— The  following  table 
gives  the  nutrients  in  various  kinds  of  roughage : 


100  Lbs. 

Dry  Mat-  Digestible  Pro- 

Total  Nutrient — 

Food 

ter — Lbs. 

teius — Lbs. 

Lbs. — Digestible 

Cabbage  . 

2.30 

8.40 

Bean  straw.. 

.  .  .  1)1.00 

4.00 

50  10 

Pea  straw.... 

. . .  92.90 

5.90 

53  60 

Pea  silage.... 

. . .  23  20 

2  10 

17.00 

Corn  silage... 

. . .  26.30 

1.10 

16.80 

GAINS  IN 

MILK. — One 

man’s  pre-war  figures. 

with  24  cows  that  had  all  freshened  in  February 
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price  of  milk.  After  the  roughage  was  exhausted 
he  began  feeding  corn  silage,  and  his  milk  flow 
dropped  perceptibly.  Cabbage  is  largely  water,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  nutrients.  But  there  is 
something  very  appetizing  to  it.  for  animal  feeding, 
and  its  very  wateriness  when  combined  with  other 
foods  that  furnish  a  well-balanced  ration,  greatly 
enhances  the  milk  flow  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
succulent  or  juicy  foods  are  scarce,  and  most 
foods,  even  silage,  are  concentrated  in  make-up 
AVOIDING  CABBAGE  FLAVOR.— 
There  is  a  danger  in  feeding  of  taint¬ 
ing  the  milk  unless  certain  precautions 
are  taken.  It  should  never  be  fed  just 
previous  to  milking,  but,  rather,  di¬ 
rectly  after  milking.  This  precaution 
alone  enables  the  dairyman  supplying 
the  ordinary  milk  market  to  give  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfactory  results.  The  milk 
should  never  be  left  standing  in  the 
barn  or  near  any  odor.  If  one  is  mak¬ 
ing  butter  cabbage  should  not  be  fed 
in  excess,  and  the  milk  should  at  once 
lie  run  over  a  milk  cooler  in  a  clean 
room.  Cortland  dairymen  often  feed 
cabbage  all  Winter.  It  is  not  harmed 
by  freezing,  if  it  can  remain  frozen 
until  time  for  feeding.  At  least  it 
should  not  freeze  and  thaw  too 
many  times.  It  is  the  freezing  and 
thawing  rather  than  the  freezing  that 
hurts  it.  The  heads  are  often  stored 
under  about  a  foot  of  straw  placed 
stem  end  down  directly  on  the  ground 
in  a  sheltered  place  where  the  snow 
will  drift  over  it.  If  in  the  woods  not 
half  as  much  covering  will  be  needed. 
These  will  do  to  sell  for  market  at  any 
time  by  retrimming.  The  roughage  is 
thrown  in  heaps  in  the  field  as  the 
heads  are  harvested,  and  these  heaps 
are  usually  drawn  to  the  barn  later, 
at  the  grower’s  convenience,  and 
thrown  in  a  big  pile  near  the  barn. 
When  the  pile  freezes,  as  it  will,  each 
feeding  is  drawn  into  the  barn  12  to 
24  hours  before  feeding  that  the  frost 
may  have  a  chance  to  come  out  at  least 
partially.  m.  g.  f. 


Jlcad  of  a  Brown  Swiss  Cow.  Fiy.  ,~>S0 


Far  mere  tics  at  the  Sodas,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Farm,  Fiy.  US 1 

and  March,  excepting  one,  and  that  in  October,  were 
as  follows:  Beginning  October  1.  after  feeding  corn 
fodder  twice  a  day  since  August  1.  be  began  to  feed 
cabbage  roughage,  moderately  at  first,  and  later  uP. 
they  would  eat  up  clean  until  December  1.  He  also 
fed  a  light  feed  of  hay  night  and  morning — about  10 
pounds.  Ilis  September  milk  check,  while  still  on 
corn  fodder,  was  $1  5S ;  his  October  check  was  8272: 
his  November  check  was  $236.  This  shows  a  gain 
in  two  month  of  8102,  allowing  for  differences  in  the 


Buying  all  the  Grain 

If  a  person  started  out  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  dau-y  business,  and  only  had  25  acres 
of  land  and  no  pasture,  would  it  pay? 
Could  he  m  a  be  out  if  he  had  to  buy  all 
the  feed?  If  so,  how  should  he  go 
about  it?  If  he  could  work  or  rent  ou 
shares  a  larger  farm,  say  50  acres,  in 
conjunction  with  his  own.  what  should 
he  raise?  Wlmt  kind  of  cows  for  dairy, 
and  what  would  they  cost?  What  would 
it  cost  to  feed  them  (per  cow  per  day) 
if  all  the  grain  and  feed  had  to  be  bought, 
and  if  the  bay  and  some  of  the  grain 
could  be  raised?  What  will  be  needed  in 
quantity  of  hay  and  grain  to  feed  a  cow 
one  whole  year?  E.  G.  T. 

Scotia,  N.  Y. 

NO  one  but  a  milk  dealer  has  been 
able  to  figure  out  so  far  that  it 
pays  to  keep  a  dairy  and  buy  all  the 
feed.  Tt  is  generally  conceded  that 
market  milk  pays  better  than  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  butter  or  cheese.  Our 
best  agricultural  college  professors 
have  struggled  with  the  problem  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  tried  to  boost  the  price, 
but  tlie  League  has  never  managed  to 
get  for  the  milk  what  the  professor 
assures  us  that  it  costs. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  is  more  or  less  of  a  philanthro¬ 
pist.  The  people  must  have  milk ;  but 
so  far  the  people  have  not  consented  to 
pay  what  it  is  worth.  But.  rather  than 
let  these  people  get  indigestion,  and 
their  babies  die  of  malnutrition,  the  da’ymen  have 
struggled  along  from  year  to  year,  hop'ng  that 
ultimately  a  race  may  grow  up  that  will  appreciate 
their  efforts  and  pay  them  for  their  work.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that,  as  a  whole,  the  people  are  be¬ 
coming  more  intelligent  and  broad-minded.  But 
still  there  are  plenty  of  the  kind  left  that  think  it 
is  perfectly  fair  that  they  should  labor  but  six  or 
eight  hours  a  day,  while  others  work  '12  or  14  for 
less  wages.  Some  of  these  folk  even  imagine  that 
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their  ability  to  get  away  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  shows  a  higher  intellect,  not  re¬ 
membering  that  the  hog  is  not  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence.  The  people  who 
claim  that  the  dairymen  are  making  a 
good  profit  usually  point  to  the  fact  that 
Dairyman  Smith  or  Jones  has  gotten 
comfortably  well  off  in  the  business.  In 
fact,  this  proves  absolutely  nothin.  It 
is  not  what  a  man  earns,  but  what  he 
saves,  that  makes  for  prosperity  or 
failure. 

A  good  bunch  of  dairy  cows,  properly 
handled,  will  a  little  more  than  pay  for 
their  feed  at  market  prices.  But  if  one 
charges  the  dairy  with  overhead  expense, 
plus  $5  per  day  (which  I  am  paying  my 
man)  the  dairy  will  run  the  owner  in 
debt.  Of  course  I  mean  a  dairy  that  the 
one  man  can  handle.  There  ai’e  any 
number  of  good  books  written  on  feeds 
and  feeding  that  can  be  bought  for  the 
price  of  a  half  day’s  work.  Also  the 
State  Agricultural  College  issues  free 
bulletins  on  this  subject  that  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  very  highest  authority. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


What  About  Industrial  Alcohol? 

Several  years  ago  there  was  much  said 
about  farmers  making  their  own  fuel 
alcohol.  Now  that  gasoline  has  so 
greatly  increased  in  price,  why  do  we  not 
hear  more  about  this  subject?  1  should 
think  if  this  were  done  there  might  be 
some  license  system  whereby  trustworthy 
people  could  obtain  it  for  use  as  fuel. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.  8.  J.  E. 

It  is  true  that  some  years  ago  a  great 
Campaign  was  made  for  “industrial  alco¬ 
hol.”  The  Grange  and  other  farm  organi¬ 
zations  were  induced  to  join  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  farmers  would  be  greatly 
helped.  We  were  told  that  alcohol  could 
and  would  be  made  from  farm  wastes, 
like  potatoes,  apples,  cornstalks  and  simi¬ 
lar  things,  and  that  within  a  few  years 
this  industrial  alcohol  would  be  driving 
our  farm  machinery.  The  thing  was  so 
plausible  that  all  hands  joined  the  ranks 
and  put  the  desired  bill  through  Congress. 
We  soon  found  that  we  had  simply  pulled 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  manufacturers  who  wanted 
cheap  alcohol  for  their  own  use.  They 
could  not  have  forced  the  legislation 
through  Congress  without  the  help  of 
farmers.  They  obtained  that  help  by 
fooling  the  farm  interests.  This  idea  of 
making  cheap  alcohol  is  fine  in  theory, 
but  has  never  worked  out  in  practice. 
In  France,  for  a  time,  there  were  small 
stills  which  went  from  farm  to  farm,  like 
our  thrashing  machines  or  buzzsaws,  and 
worked  up  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
from  wastes.  This  has  since  been  given 
up  in  France,  we  understand,  as  it  did 
not  prove  practical  to  make  the  alcohol 
in  this  small  way.  The  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  manufacture  in  central  sta¬ 
tions  (somewhat  like  the  beet  sugar  fac¬ 
tories)  where  waste  products  could  be 
brought  in  large  quantities.  Even  this 
plan  has  never  found  favor  here,  and  the 
dream  of  cheap  industrial  alcohol  has 
never  been  developed.  It  ought  to  be 
done,  and  we  think  it  will  be  done  in  the 
future,  but  it  will  require  large  capital 
to  put  it  under  way. 


Natural  History  Notes 

On  page  1640  I  notice  an  article,  “A 
Friend  of  the  Weasel.”  The  writer 
makes  several  statements  which  I  feel 
called  upon  to  answer.  In  the  first  place, 
he  states  that  the  weasel  kills  more  rats 
than  anything  else  but  the  rats  them¬ 
selves.  On  a  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  which  I  lived  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rate,  and  also  plenty  of  weasels, 
and  in  10  years’  time  I  never  saw  any 
sign  of  a  rat  killed  by  a  weasel,  and  never 
caught  a  weasel  at  a  rat  burrow,  although 
I  often  had  traps  set  all  over  the  build¬ 
ings.  During  the  same  time  I  saw  many 
times  where  weasels  had  killed  quail, 
rabbits,  small  birds  and  wood  mice.  I 
also  never  saw  a  weasel  about  the  build¬ 
ings  except  when  they  were  killing,  or 
had  just  killed,  some  of  our  Leghorn 
chicks. 

He  also  states  that  the  rat  is  more  of 
a  nuisance  about  the  poultry  yard  than 
the  weasel.  If  he  means  in  regard  to 
feed,  corn,  etc.,  he  is  right.  But  in  those 
10  years  rats  killed  only  about  a  dozen 
chicks  for  us,  and  weasels  killed  over 
100,  many  of  them  full  grown  pullets. 
In  two  months’  time  I  caught  14  wea¬ 
sels-  and  trapped,  poisoned  and  otherwise 
killed  over  200  rats.  My  method  of 
catching  weasels  is-  to  hang  up  the  bait 
(a  squirrel  or  a  wood  mouse  is  best  not 
a  rat)  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,,  and 
set  a  steel  trap  directly  under  it.  The 
weasel  will  stand  on  the  trap  to  reach 
the  bait  and  be  caught.  The  bait  should 
be  freshly  killed. 

T  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who 


could  say  that  he  had  seeu  a  weasel  kill 
a  rat.  If  Mr.  Ormsbee  will  explain  this 
I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  him. 

Maryland.  FRED  s.  FUCK. 

A  question  on  page  1640  asks  why  the 
fur  of  animals  at  the  North  Pole  becomes 
white  just  before  Winter  sets  in.  Some 
years  ago  I  read  a  book  entitled  “Demon¬ 
strations  of  the  Divine  Perfections.”  It 
states  the  reason  everything  is  white, 
animals,  etc.,  is  that  white  objects  reflect 
light  and  heat,  which  makes  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere  considerably  higher  in 
temperature  than  if  the  heat  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;  otherwise  animated  bodies  could 
not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  equa¬ 
tor,  animated  bodies  are  invariably  dark 
and  black,  and  heat  is  absorbed  and 
brought  down  to  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies ;  otherwise  if  reflected  and  not 
absorbed  the  temperature  would  be  un¬ 
bearable.  1  have  noticed  personally  the 
sun  reflected  in  a.  mirror  or  a  piece  of 
bright  tin,  can  be  felt  at  a  short  distance, 
but  their  surfaces  are  quite  cool,  while 
things  dark  feel  warm  under  identical 
conditions.  It  seems  to  me  feasible  if 
heat  was  reflected  at  the  equator  and  not 
absorbed  the  skin  or  surface  of  things 
organic  or  inorganic  would  shrivel  up 
and  could  not  exist,  but  being  imme¬ 
diately  absorbed  by  the  man  or  animal 
is  brought  down  to  the  temperature  of 
their  bodies  and  eliminated  by  perspira¬ 
tion  and  evaporation.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  w.  SMITH. 

New  York. 


Selling  Turkeys:  Alive  or  Dressed 

As  the  holidays  approach  people  begin 
to  think  and  talk  of  a  turkey  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  I  can  remember 
when  the  chief  problem  of  the  man  who 
had  turkeys  for  sale  at  this  time  was  to 
dispose  of  them  at  some  price.  Times 
have  changed,  and  his  problem  at  the 
present  time  deals  with  the  manner  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  in  order  that  they  may 
net  him  t'he  greatest  sum  of  money.  In 
other  words,  will  it  pay  him  best  to  sell 
them  alive,  or  to  kill  and  dress  them?  If 
sold  alive,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
weighed  after  having  fasted  for  12  hours. 
If  killed  and  dressed,  most  of  the  markets 
in  New  England  and  westward  to  Chi¬ 
cago  require  that  the  entrails  be  removed. 
Most  other  markets,  including  those  of 
New  York  City,  prefer  that  the  birds  be 
merely  bled  and  the  feathers  removed. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  turkey  in  a 
fair  average  condition,  if  killed  after  a 
fast  of  12  hours,  and  dressed  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  New  England 
market,  will  shrink  closely  around  10  per 
cent  of  its  original  weight.  If  dressed 
for  the  New  York  market,  the  shrinkage 
will  be  but  seven  per  cent.  Of  course 
some  latitude  must  be  allowed  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  amount  of  extra  fat  that 
the  bird  may  or  may  not  carry,  but  many 
comparative  tests  show  this  to  lx;  about 
the  general  average.  Now,  assuming  that 
a  bird  weighs  20  pounds,  and  lias  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  40  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight  (these  figures  are  relative  and  are 
used  for  illustration)  the  total  value  of 
the  bird  will  be  $8.  Dressed  for  the  New 
England  market,  its  weight  will  be  but 
IS  pounds.  Weighing  but  18  pounds,  it 
must  sell  for  45  cents  a  pound  in  order 
to  net  the  $8  and  allow  a  trifling  margin 
for  killing  and  dressing.  Worked  out  in 
full  the  equation  is  as  follows :  20  X  00 
=  18,  which  is  the  dressed  weight  of  the 
bird.  8.00  -4-  18  =  44  2/5  cents,  which 
must  be  the  price  per  pound  in  order  to 
equal  $8.  Adding  3/5  cents  per  pound  to 
cover  costs  of  killing  and  dressing  =:  45 
cents  as  the  selling  price.  In  case  the 
bird  is  dressed  for  the  New  York  market, 
we  multiply  by  .93  instead  of  .90,  and 
carrying  the  equation  through  we  have 
43  7/10  cents  as  the  actual  selling  price. 

From  this  we  may  deduce  the  following 
rule  :  Subtract  the  percentage  of  shrink¬ 
age  (10)  from  the  total  percentage  (100). 
Multiply  weight  of  bird  (20  X  90)  to 
give  net  weight  (18).  Divide,  total 
vahie  of  bird  (8  00  -4-  18)  which  gives 
selling  price  42  2/3  cents  a  pound.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  a  stated  sum  is  offered,  per 
pound,  dressed  weight,  multiply  the  live 
weight  by  .90  or  by  .93,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  ascertain  the  net  weight.  Multiply 
this  sum  by  the  price  offered  per  pound 
to  ascertain  the  total  value,  and  divide 
the  amount  by  the  live  weight  of  the 
birds.  This  will  give  the  equivalent  price 
for  which  they  should  sell. 

e.  o.  ORMSBEE, 


Central  New  York  Grape  Crop 

The  grape  growers  of  the  central  lake 
regions  of  New  York  have  just  finished 
harvesting  one  of  the  largest  crops  ever 
produced  in  this  section  and  received  the 
highest  prices  paid  in  years.  This  was 
especially  true  of  Catawba  grapes,  vine¬ 
yards  that  were  well-cared  for  yielding 
from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  earlier  grapes  did  not  fetch 
quite  .$100  per  ton;  Concord  and  Catawba 
brought  from  .$100  to  $140  per  ton.  We 
find  tlie  same  as  Mr.  Johnson  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  wood  growth  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  fruit  a  vine  will  ripen. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Catawba. 
Thinning  must  be  practiced  on  heavy 
vines.  j.  w. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


The  physician  was  soliciting  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  patieint’s  wife:  “Does-  he 
grind  his  teeth  in  his  sleep?”  be  asked. 
“Ob,  no,”  said  the  wife.  “He  don’t  wear 
’em  in  bed.” — Credit  Lost. 
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STATISTICS  prove  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  accidents  could  have 
been  prevented  by  a  little  fore¬ 
thought. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
a  horse  floundering  or  falling  on 
icy  streets,  sustaining  sprains  and 
bruises,  perhaps  becoming  perma¬ 
nently  or  even  fatally  injured. 

Red  Tip  Calks 

present  a  safe,  easy  way  of  sharpening 
that  assures  absolute  safety  to  horse  and 
driver.  They  are  easily  and  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  and  once  in  will  stay  in,  wearing 
sharper  with  use. 

Do  not  confuse  RED  TIP  calkswith  imi¬ 
tations.  Look  for  and  insist  upon  the  RED 
TIP  and  you  will  get  the  best.  Booklet 
tells  why.  Send  for  it. 


THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


f-  MR.  FARMER 

f  IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET  ' 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 


AN^  ALKALINE 


FERTILIZER 

Con  '.aining 
28 %  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


L 


Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


i 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


as 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

>Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


No  painting 
t. 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  _ . 

or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightuing  proo: 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  freo 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
prof>*r-  Ask  for  Book 
No.tl'3 


-  LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THJfc  UWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

1133-1173  Nw  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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In  wet* 
Weather 

/  you 
/  can 

holdfast 

.  Vo  your  job 
/'  If  you  wear  a 

Fish  Brand  Slicker 

&eAL£RS  EVERYWHl 7?£* 

o 

A. J. TOWER  COMPANY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  its 


THE  MAILBAG 


Salting  Soil  to  Kill  Worms 

A  number  of  our  readers  arc  asking 
this  Fall  if  they  cannot  kill  out  the  in¬ 
sects  in  the  soil  by  putting  on  a  heavy 
coat  of  salt.  Many  of  these  people  even 
want  to  kill  out  the  earthworms  in  this 
way.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  earth¬ 
worms  should  be  killed.  They  do  more 
good  than  harm  to  the  soil.  It  is  not 
likely  that  you  would  ljjll  many  of  the 
worms  unless  you  use  so  much  of  the  salt 
that  it  will  injure  the  soil  itself.  We 
wor.’d  not  advise  such  a  plan.  Flow  such 
a  soil  this  Fall,  and  leave  the  furrows 
rough,  and  if  possible  get  a  flock  of 
chickens  or  turkeys  to  follow  the  plow  and 
rom^in  on  the  land.  They  will  get  out 
a  large  proportion  of  the  insects.  Iu  the 
Sr>r;ng  use  lime  freely  and  give  thorough 
cultivation.  That  is  a  more  sensible 
treatment  than  using  heavy  doses  of  salt. 


Sulphur  in  Fruit  Storage 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  this 
year  about  tho  use  of  sulphur  for  pre¬ 
serving  fresh  fruit.  Some  people  claim 
that  when  sulphur  is  scattered  through 
apples  as  they  are  put  into  storage  the 
fruit  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  that 
the  sulphur  n’so  acts  to  keep  the  rats 
away.  There  is  no  proof  that  we  know 
of  that  sulphur  is  offensive  to  rats.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  we  can  about  it 
One  of  our  readers  tells  that  fresh  fruit 
from  California  is  treated  with  sulphur 
f”mes  b“?ore  being  sent  to  the  market. 
He  is  evidently  mistaken  about  th;s.  and 
n’-ohaldv  means  the  dried  fruit,  which  is 
frequently  sulphured  to  improve  the  col¬ 
or.  Several  years  ago.  tests  were  made 
in  treating  fresh  fruit  w:th  sulphur 
fumes.  but  it  was  found  til  at  the  fruit 
itself  was  damaged  by  these  fumes.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
ever  used  this  sulphur  in  apple  storage. 


Gassing  Bean  Weevils 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  it  can  be 
possible  to  kill  the  weevils  in  beans  when 
the  insect  has  not  come  out  of  the  bean. 
This  man  says  that  he  frequently  outs 
into  a  bean  and  fin^s  the  weevil  very 
safely  housed  behind  the  skin  of  the  bean, 
where  he  cannot  be  touched  by  the  gas. 
This  m°n  fads  to  realize  that  unless  this 
weevil  had  n  chance  to  breathe  he  could 
not  live.  There  is  no  doubt  some  air 
passage  through  the  skin  of  the  bean 
which  admits  air  to  the  weevil,  and 
through  which  the  gas  finds  its  way  and 
kills  the  weevil. 


Whitewash  on  Trees 

We  have  never  seen  any  great  value  in 
whitewashing  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  a 
very  cold  climate  whitewashing  the 
trunks  might  give  some  protection  in  very 
cold  weather.  There  are  many  who  think 
that  the  white  trunks  nreseut  a  finer  ap¬ 
pearance.  Probably  the  whitewash  kills 
some  of  the  insects  which  winter  on  the 
bark  of  the  t-ee  As:de  from  these  facts, 
it  is  doubtful  if  whitewashing  does  any 
particular  good.  It  might  pay  on  a  few 
trees,  but  iu  a  commercial  orchard  we 
find  it  is  not  worth  the  time  it  takes  to 
do  it  in.  In  some  of  the  colder  situations 
of  the  country,  f’-uit  growers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  of  soraying  peach  trees 
during  the  late  Winter  with  a  thick  wash 
of  lime.  The  advantage  of  this  was  to 
hold  back  the  bud  developments  if  possi- 
1 ’e.  until  danger  of  late  frost  was  past. 
The  lighter  color  on  these  trees  seem  to 
retard  the  absorption  of  heat,  so  that  the 
buds  do  not  swell  as  early  as  they  would 
ou  darker-colored  trees. 


Maple  Syrup  Fails  to  Keep 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  making  and  preserving  of  maple 
syrup?  Some  we  made  last  Spring  is  al¬ 
ready  spoiling;  some  tastes  musty  aud 
some  sour.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy? 

Broetou,  N.  T.  l.  a.  li. 

Your  syrup  was  neither  concentrated 
sufficiently  nor  sealed  securely.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  with  it  now  is  to  pour 
the  syrup  into  a  kettle,  scald  the  con¬ 
tainers  with  clean  hot  water,  and.  for 
economy,  pour  the  water  into  the  kettle 
also.  Then  reboil  slowly,  removing  every 
particle  of  scum  as  it  rises,  until  the 
thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  of 
220°.  Pour  wbfe  hot  into  the  containers 
and  let  cool.  While  cooling  it  will  shrink 
in  volume  and  the  containers  must  he  re¬ 
filled  and  sealed.  When  ready  to  use,  re¬ 
warm.  It  may  l>e  served  the  same  as  the 
original  maple  syrup,  although  it  will, 
of  course,  possess  a  different  fiavo  ■.  and 
it  is  possible  that  fermentation  may  have 
progressed  so  far  that  it  will  be  fi  for 
nothing  but  vinegar.  The  skimmings  may 
also  be  utilized  by  being  poured  into  the 
vinegar  barrel.  Next  season  you  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  details  o  con¬ 
centrating  and  sealing  and  look  fo  bet¬ 
ter  results.  In  the  absence  of  an  accurate 
thermometer  for  testing,  the  syrup  may 
be  boiled  until  it  “leather  aprons.”  That 
is,  when  poured  from  the  dinner,  tin  last 
few  drops  will  run  together  and  fall  from 
the  edge  of  the  dipper  in  a  broad,  thin 
sheet.  This  was  formerly  the  only  meth¬ 
od  practiced  for  determining  the  density 
at  this  stage,  and,  with  a  little  experi¬ 
ence,  it  need  not  vary  more  than  a  de¬ 
gree.  0.  O.  OBMSBEE. 


35  Reasons 

Whi)  You  Should 
Bui|  aWarioSptauer 


1.  Large  steel  air  chamber  located  above 
valves  assures  an  even  pressure. 

2.  Patented  Flexible  Gear  Drive  makes 
certain  uniform  mesh  of  gears  regard¬ 
less  of  tortional  strain  on  frame. 
Quickly  changes  to  neutral  or  to  filler 
pump  drive. 


Locked 
in  Neutral 


3.  Positive  driven  oil  pump  forces  flow 
of  oil  to  all  working  parts. 

4.  Distributing  oil  pipe. 

5.  Neutral  lock  for  flexible  gear. 

6.  Bracket  to  support  filler  pump  shaft. 

7.  Oversize  gear  o  1  crank  shaft. 

8.  Drive  gear  for  filler  pump. 

9.  Extra  heavy  drop  forged  steel  crank  shaft ;  bearings 
and  pins,  1 X  inches  diameter. 

10.  White  metal  bearings,  die  cast,  easily  replaced. 

11.  Dust  proof  steel  hood  protects  all  working  parts. 

12.  Felt  gasket  to  make  perfect  dust  seat. 

13.  Drain  for  tank  easily  accessible. 

14.  Engine  pulley  can  be  used  to  saw  wood,  pump 
water  or  run  chum  by  simply  placing  flexible  gear 
in  neutral. 

15.  Heavy  cab  hinges  (allowing  cab  to  swing). 

16.  Disappearing  stringless  curtains. 

17.  Clamp  plates  with  heavy  cross  timbers  hold  tank 
rigid  and  prevent  nuts  from  burying  in  wood. 

1 8.  Extra  long  bearings. 


To  Drive 
Filler  Pump 


21.  Rocking  bolster  (mam- 
tains  level  of  tank  and 
engine  on  uneven 
ground). 

22.  Steel  plate  support  (for 
rear  axle). 

23.  Tank  strainer  (prevents 
foreign  substance  from 
entering  tank). 

24.  Spring  equalizer  (makes 
allowance  for  shrinkage 
or  swelling  of  tank). 

25.  Rotary  filler  pump  (as¬ 
sures  fast  filling  of  tank). 

26.  Cylinders  cast  in  block  with  base,  reduce  number 
of  working  parts. 

27.  Drop  forged  connecting  rods. 

28.  Removable  brass  bushings  for  plunger  guide. 

29.  Deep  oil  parr  assures  oil  reserve,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  part  of  main  pump  casting  which  increases  rigidity. 

30.  Quickly  removable  valves  and  valve  seats. 

31.  Agitator  driven  from  pinion  shaft. 

32.  Built  low  (55"  high). 

33.  Bosch  magneto. 

34.  Well  and  strainer  (shut-off  valve). 

35.  Hand  relief  valve  (relieves  all  pres¬ 
sure  from  outfit). 


19.  Adjustable  hooks 
(swing  either  way  to 
avoid  limbs). 

20.  Positive  three  blade 
agitator  (means  per¬ 
fect  agitation  of  solu¬ 
tion). 


r 

To  Drive 
Spray  Pump 


SHORT 
WIDE  VAPOSPRAY 


DRIVING  SPRAY 
MEDIUM  LONG 
LO 


Warlo  Vapospray — The  Cloud-Like  Way 


This  spray  gun  is  always  under  completi  control— one  hand  only  being 
required  for  its  operation.  Equipped  vrith  automatic  shut-off  valve, 
allowing  cleaning  of  the  discs  without  shutting  off  line  at  the  pump. 

SPRAY  INFORMATION— Write  for  profitable  information  on  spraying 
with  the  Invincible  —  free  on  request. 

(yKaid'Love<Pttm» 

- ION  •• 


708  race  st.  Pumps  for  All  Purposes  Rockford,  ill. 
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Vhi  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DECIDIOUS  AND  CITRUS  |FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  EVERGREEN 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC.,  WITH 


SULPHUR- FISH  OlL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 
'  VOLCANO  BRAND  — 

pm  w*i  »*n 

CHARLES  EREMD5  FOWLS  AND  PROCESS.  H 

uuuiu  -  v.D. 

A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
•  OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 


For  the  control  of  SCALE  INSECTS,  eggs  and  young  of  APHIS,  PEAR 
PSYLLA,  PEAR,  CELERY  and  ONION  THRIPS,  WHITE  FLY,  red  spider,  red 
bug,  leaf  blister  mite,  leaf  roller,  poultry  and  cattle  lice,  sheep  tick,  ETC. 

And  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  parasitic  fungi,  including  apple  and 
pear  scab,  canker,  peach  leaf  curl,  Ripe  Rot  of  stone  fruits,  mildew,  etc. 

SULCO-V.  B.  costs  no  more  and  is  pleasanter  to  use  than  LIME-SULPHUR, 
and  the  execution  is  far  better — therefore  much  better  results,  and  no  NICOTINE 
SULPHATE  is  required. 

SULCO-V.  B.  is  The  Master  Spray  of  the  20th  Century. 

“The  Spray  Material  You  will  Eventually  Use.”  Better  Investigate: 

WE  MANUFACTURE  STANDARD  FISH  OIL  SOAP  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

Order  Early — Remember  the  Car  Tie-up  last  Spring. 


Booklet  Free — Jlddress  Sulco  Oep/.,  R 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
141  Milk  St. 

SULCO-V.  B. 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

BOX  554 

Waynesboro.  Virginia 


GOOK  &  SWAN  GO.,  INC. 

148  Front  St.  PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  CO. 

New  York,  N.Y..  U.S.A.  S***T1°1  ^ 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

TO 

Fruit  Growers  in  the  East 


We  are  writing  you  in  reference  to  a  Spray  Mixture  that  we  have 
used  the  past  year  which  we  found  to  be  the  most  wonderful  spray 
mixture  we  have  ever  seen. 

Thinking  probably  that  you  might  be  interested  in  the  best  spray 
material  on  the  market,  we  are  enclosing  you  a  Pamphlet  which  will 
explain  how  the  spray  material  is  made.  This  year  we  used  Sulco — 
V.  B.  spray  material  on  1,000  Rome  Beauty  trees.  These  trees  had 
in  previous  years  been  badly  infected  with  Cedar  Rust,  Mildew,  Leaf 
Spot  and  Aphis.  We  sprayed  at  the  semi-dormant  period  for  Aphis 
and  other  troubles,  and  we  controlled  OS  per  cent,  of  Aphis  injury. 
We  are  entirely  free  from  Cedar  Rust,  Frog  Eye,  Mildew  and  other 
troubles  of  this  k?nd.  Our  foliage  is  wonderful  and  the  tree  iy  as 
slick  as  a  peeled  onion.  The  finish  of  the  fruit  is  20  per  cent,  better 
than  where  it  was  not  used  on  the  same  varieties  and  also  on  other 
varieties.  Right  beside  these  are  1,000  Winesaps  sprayed  with  Black 
Leaf  40  and  other  sprays  on  which  we  had  over  50  per  cent.  Aphis 
injury. 

It  is  an  oil  preparation  combined  with  Sulphur  and  Carbolic  Acid. 
The  specific  gravity  is  the  same  as  water,  and  it  emulsifies  with  water 
as  easily  as  milk  does.  Where  it  hits  the  foliage  or  the  wood,  it 
spreads  and  covers  the  surface  thoroughly.  In  this  way,  it  gives  a 
better  coating,  combined  with  the  Arsenate,  and  it  is  retained  much 
better,  as  it  will  not  wash  off.  It  does  not  burn  and  is  not  objection¬ 
able  to  use  at  all.  It  is  easy  on  machinery;  from  the  fact,  that  it 
has  no  grit  to  wear  out  packing  and  pumps.  It  does  not  shoot  your 
fru’t  full  of  Silica  and  Magnesia  like  Lime  Sulphur  and  Bordeaux, 
causing  a  serious  injury  along  this  line— which  this  year  was  as  high 
as  20  per  cent,  on  some  varieties — and  it  does  not  carry  the  Arsenate 
into  the  fruit  in  this  way,  so  has  no  Arsenatical  Poison. 

We  are  writing  this  in  the  interest  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of  the 
East  particularly,  and  if  we  can  produce  the  finish  of  the  Northwest, 
we  certainly  can  beat  them  otherwise,  and  this  is  what  we  need  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  Northwest.  Our  orchard  demonstration  is 
open  to  all  to  sec,  and  we  would  he  very  glad  for  you  to  come  and 
see  it.  Or,  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural 
Society  to  he  held  in  STAUNTON,  Va.,  November  30th,  December 
1st  and  2nd.  We  feel  that  you  will  be  repaid  for  doing  so. 

We  trust  that  we  can  interest  you  along  this  line  for  better  fruit 
in  the  East.  •  • 

ROSE  CLIFF  FRUIT  FARM,  Inc. 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 

November  10th,  1920 


Buy  Fanns  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  organization  which  will  give  you  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  information  and  service.  Offices 
throughout  the  State.  Write  THE  FAUM 
BROKE  It  S’  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  Central  Office 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for  a  brief  list  and  state  your 
requirements. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1774 


DOMESTIC. — Investigators  for  the 
Lockwood  committee,  which  1ms  been 
conducting  the  inquiry  into  building 
scandals  at  New  York,  announced  Nov.  7, 
that  their  figures  show  that  Robert  I*. 
Brindell,  head  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  received  at  least  $482,021  a 
year.  According  to  their  calculations, 
$61,621  is  said  to  have  been  handed  over 
to  him  or  his  /agents  by  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  committee.  Brindell’s 
salary,  paid  by  members  of  the  Dock 
Workers’  Union,  is  $35,000  a  year,  it  is 
said.  Approximately  $115,000  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  Building  Trades 
Council  for  a  “compensation  bureau.” 
About  $90,000  more  was  paid  to  agents 
of  the  council  in  initiation  fees,  it  is 
charged.  The  “privilege  cards”  permit¬ 
ting  laborers  to  work  on  payment  of  $10 
a  ^  week  is  said  to  have  brought  in 
$165,000  more.  To  this,  investigators 
add  $14,000  paid  to  the  council  as  dues 
for  its  walking  delegates. 

The  body  of  John  P.  Woodward,  air¬ 
mail  pilot,  was  found  in  the  wreckage  of 
bis  plane  at  Tie  Siding,  40  miles  west  of 
Cheyenne  and  15  miles  southeast  of 
Laramie,  W.vo.,  Nov.  7.  Woodward  left 
Salt  Lake  City  at  11 :30  A.  M.,  Nov.6, 
and  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Cheyenne 
with  mail  at  3  o’clock  the  next  day.  A 
snowstorm  was  in  progress  throughout 
that  section.  It  was  believed  Woodward 
fell  while  attempting  to  make  a  landing. 

Women  won  in  Yoncalla,  Ore.,  in  the 
election  Nov.  2,  an  entire  municipal  ticket 
of  women  being  chosen.  Men  opponents 
were  defeated  for  all  the  offices.  Mrs. 
Mary  Burt  is  the  name  of  the  new 
mayor. 

Judge  Jacob  Moses,  impartial  chair¬ 
man  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work¬ 
ers  and  the  manufacturers  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Nov.  8,  gave  a  decision  which  is 
expected  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  ou 
the  clothing  industry.  It  recognizes  the 
obligation  upon  the  worker  to  co-operate 
with  the  manufacturer  in  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease.  production,  even  when  such  co¬ 
operation  means  fewer  days  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  week  for  the  worker.  The 
particular  case  before  Judge  Moses  was 
the  right  of  the  Columbia  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany,  which  employs  eleven  cutters,  to 
assign  certain  of  these  men  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  hut  cut.  Formerly  they  marked  the 
cloth  and  then  cut  it.  The  workers  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  change.  They  maintained 
that  the  house,  which  at  present  gives 
them  employment  for  only  three  days  and 
a  half  a  week  because  its  orders  do  not 
warrant  more,  will  now  he  able  to  do 
the  same  work  in  two  and  a  half  days. 

A  brisk  and  profitable  trade  in  pistol 
permits  whereby  gunmen,  ex-convicts 
and  criminals  have  been  enabled  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  carry  weapons  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sullivan  law.  was  exposed 
Nov.  8,  when  Frank  T\  Seaman,  police 
magistrate  of  Mineola.  N.  Y.,  admitted  to 
Judge  William  H.  WacWnims  in  General 
Sessions,  New  York  City,  that  during  the 
last  eight  months  he  has  signed  at  least 
200  permits  in  blank.  Magistrate  Sea¬ 
man  received  $2  or  more  for  each  per¬ 
mit,  he  said.  Most  of  the  permits  were 
turned  over  to  an_  agent,  who  sold  them 
for  as  ranch  as  $50  apiece,  according  to 
'nformation  secured  by  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Alfred  J.  Talley.  The 
first  intimation  the  police  had  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  with  the  operation  of 
the  Sullivan  law  came  when  they  arrested 
Harry  Thaler,  alias  Trone.  an  ex-convict; 
Fiori  Gramaldi,  accused  of  murder ;  A. 
Baum,  thrice  convicted  of  crime,  and 
other  dangerous  criminals,  each  of  whom 
displayed  a  permit  signed  by  Seaman  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  carry  concealed  weapons. 

A  sweeping  investigation  into  the  alle¬ 
gations  that  graft  has  been  paid  to  rail¬ 
road  employees  by  shippers  for  preferred 
treatment  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  in  the 
distribution  of  box  and  open-top  freight 
ears  and  for  the  preferred  movement  of 
freight  in  transit,  was  launched  Nov.  4, 
by  the  Interstate.  Commerce  Commission. 

If  the  evidence  is  deemed  sufficient  the 
matter  will  be  turned  over  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  Charges  recently 
made  by  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  attorney  for  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Dealers  in  New  York 
City,  concerning  graft  paid  to  employees 
of  the  railroads  and  the  preferred  move¬ 
ment  of  cars  in  transit  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Commission  taking  its 
action.  The  inquiry  is  aimed  also  at  the 
reports  that  forged  permits  have  been 
used  for.  the  priority  movement  of  coal 
in  transit  and  that  the  figures  of  the 
permits  have  been  raised  by  adding 
ciphers  and  changing  numerals  to  a 
higher  figure,  which  resulted  in-  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  number  of  cars  under  the 
permits  than  was  contemnhited  when  they 
were  issued  by  the  officials  of  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Four  men 
from  the  Bronx  went  hunting  Nov.  1,  in 
Nassau  county,  N.  Y.  They  brought 
down  44  bh-ds,  to  wit:  26  white  throated 
sparrows,  nine  fox  sparrows,  one  meadow 
lark,  one  blucjay,  four  wood  robins  and 
three  chewinks.  The  small  sizn  and  the 
species  of  the  44  birds  were  displeasing 
to  John  J.  Ward,  Assistant.  State  Game 
Warden.  He  brought  the  hunters  before 
TO.  T.  Neu,  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  I.yn- 
brook,  who  fined  them  $100  apiece.  The 
men  paid  the  fines,  giving  their  names  as 
John  Posse.  James  Fillipelli,  Michael 
Nardi  and  Joseph  Nardi. 


November  20,  1920 

Farmers,  shippers,  railroad  men,  ]jVe 
stock  handlers  and  packers  met  at.  Chi 
cago  Nov.  5,  to  devise  means  by  which 
they  hope  to ‘reduce  to  a  minimum  th 
yearly  loss  of  18,000,000  pounds  of  ra„., 
by  damage  to  livestock.  E.  S  Water 
bury,  vice-president  of  Morris  &  Co  ‘  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  bruised 
livestock  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Packers,  stated  that  3,716,141  pounds  of 
meat  was  removed  last  year  on  accoum 
of  bruises  to  cattle  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection.  He  placed  the  es¬ 
timated  number  of  bruised  cattle  amomr 
those  thus  slaughtered  at  2,926  095 

New  York  State  lost  Nov.  9,  its  effori 
to  collect  $294,191.68  from  the  Federal 
(lOvernment  as  a  rental  for  4,523  horses 
and  mules  which  went  to  the  Mexican 
border  during  the  1916  National  Guard 
mobilization.  The  State  is  not  entitled 
to  the  money,  according  to  a  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
The  animals  were  part  of  the  cquin 
ment  of  the  State’s  Guard  division. 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Agriculture  will  hold  its  farm  convention 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9-10. 

WASHINGTON. — An  almost  endless 
recital  of  waste,  graft,  bribery  and  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  in  Government  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  ships  at  the  present 
time  was  given  Nov.  9,  before  the  select 
committee  of  Congress  on  United  States 
Shipping  Board  operations  by  two  inves¬ 
tigators,  who  were  employed  a  year  ago 
to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  report.  Representative  Joseph 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  which  met  at  the  Federal 
Building.  J.  F.  Richardson,  one  of  the 
investigators,  told  the  committee,  to 
prove  that  the  board  has  been  over¬ 
charged,  that  a  number  of  especially 
flagrant  examples  existed  in  New  York, 
Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Jacksonville! 
He  told  of  one  instance  where  the  Hoard 
was  charged  $208  for  replacing  a  dam¬ 
aged  port  light,  when  the  usual  charge 
was  $8.  In  other  cases,  Mr.  Richardson 
said,  skilled  mechanics’  wages  were  paid 
to  inexperienced  helpers  and  negro  labor. 
In  Savannah,  he  said,  the  Shipping  Board 
paid  from  90  cents  to  $1.20  an  hour  for 
white  labor  when  the  facts  showed  that 
the  contractor  was  employing  negro  labor 
at  an  average  cost  of  25  to  40  cents  an 
hour.  He  said  that  in  the  Savannah 
case  the  auditor  of  the  Shipping  Board 
refused  to  approve  the  charge  and  the 
contractor  promptly  went  to  the  board’s 
district  office  at  Norfolk  and  had  the  bill 
audited  there;  It.  was  shown  that  a  bar¬ 
tender,  made  jobless  by  prohibition,  got 
a  job  as  bookkeeper  with  the  Shipping 
Board  at  $6,000  a  year.  A  house  detec¬ 
tive  at.  the  St.  Regis-  Hotel  received  pay 
from  I  lie  Shipping  Board  as  a  “sailor,” 
though,  he  never  had  been  on  a  ship.  Con¬ 
tractors  met  just  outside  Shinning  Board 
office  to  decide  who  would  bid  on  pros¬ 
pective  jobs.  Defective  forgings  cause 
one  broken  propeller  each  day.  Monkey 
wrenches  and  iron  bars  are  “accidentally” 
dropped  upon  honest  inspectors  and  time¬ 
keepers.  A  steward  quit  on  fifth  day  of 
a  12-day  voyage.  His  successor  threw 
supplies  overboard  so  as  to  get  com  mis¬ 
sions  on  new  stock. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  17-18  —  AUegauy-Steuben  County 
Breeders’  sale,  llolsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Poland  Chinas.  D.  E.  Boley 
&  Sons,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Nov.  23-24— llolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Company,  semi-annual 
consignment  sale.  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 

Dec.  2 — Duroc- Jerseys.  J.  Elmer  Long, 
Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Palmyra,.  Pa. 

Dec.  3-4.  Holsteins.  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sales  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Mar.  29-30,  1921— Holsteins.  Water- 
town  Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown, 
W’s.  F.  Darcey,  Sec. 

May  9.  1921 — Holsteins.  Brown 

County  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De 
I’ere,  Wis. 

May  17,  1921 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Grange,  annual  convention, 
Boston,  Mbss..  November  10-19. 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mb.,  November  15-20. 

Farmers*  National  Congress,  fortieth 
annual  session,  Columbus,  O.,  November 
10-19. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Potato  Exposition,  Milwaukee  Audi¬ 
torium.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  30- 
December  4. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  November  17-20. 

North  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Association  Show,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  No¬ 
vember  25-27, 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  111.,  November  27-December  4. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  December 
1-3. 

Seventh  Annual  Fanners’  Exposition, 
Toledo,  O.,  December  2-10. 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  farm  convention,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  December  9-10. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ill.,  December  15-17, 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo..  January  22-29. 
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Copyright  1920,  by  Th9  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 


“The  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  make  a  motor  truck  a  real  farm  tool.  I  use  mine  to  pull  a  hay 
cutter ,  ora  rake,  or  an  automatic  loader,  as  well  as  to  haul  grain  to  the  threshing  machine  and 
then  to  the  barns  for  storage.  The  pneumatics  roll  through  our  peat  bogs  ,14  feet  deep  in  places, 
which  we  use  for  fuel  supply;  teams  can  *t  go  into  them  after  rains,  pneumatics  can.  I  haul 
pure-bred  Holstein  stock  to  St.  Paul,  80  miles,  without  appreciable  shrinkage .  Others  take 
days  to  do  the  harvesting  that  I  do  in  hours — because  of  my  truck  on  pneumatics.” — E.H. 
Kuchenbecker,  Owner,  Oakcraft  Grain  and  Dairy  Farm,  Owatonna,  Minnesota ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


. . . 
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THROUGHPUT  agricultural  America 
today  there  is  many  a  farmer  who  can 
make  a  report  similar  to  the  one  given 
above,  regarding  the  all-round  utility  and 
value  of  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Just  as  the  application  of  motor  power 
quickens  plowing,  pumping,  spraying, 
grinding  and  other  farm  operations,  so 
does  truck  power  aided  by  the  active  pneu¬ 
matics  quicken  farm  work  in  a  large  variety 
of  ways. 

All  those  tons  of  produce,  stock  and 
supplies  that  otherwise  require  such  tedious 
toil  in  handling  and  hauling,  are  rapidly 
loaded  and  whisked  between  farm  and 
town  on  the  big,  smooth-going  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires. 


Farm  products  formerly  limited  to  selling 
points  only  a  few  miles  away,  now  have 
ready  access  by  means  of  trucks  on  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires,  to  markets  sometimes  SO 
to  100  miles  distant. 

In  the  most  strenuous  of  such  duty  these 
pneumatics  demonstrate  the  rugged  stren  gth 
of  their  Goodyear  Cord  construction 
which  makes  possible  that  exceptional 
reliability  with  which  they  serve. 

Farmers’  reports  of  savings  and  advantages 
obtained  with  pneumatic-tired  trucks  and 
other  motorized  equipment,  will  be  mailed 
on  request  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  from  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los 
Angeles,  California. 
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MAKE  FARM  LIFE 
ATTRACTIVE 


Save  Labor 
With  Belt -Driven 
Machinery 

Enjoy  the 
Comforts  of 
Modern  Electrical 
Appliances 

Get  Light  Plus 
Power  With 


** More  Power  to  It  ** 


Electric  Litfht  Plant  and 
Power-Plant  combined. 
Made  for  farm  use.  Eas¬ 
ily  installed,  easy  to  op¬ 
erate,  safe,  reliable  and 
guaranteed  satisfactory. 


The  need  for  Litscher  Lite  is  being  realized  every¬ 
where,  because  it  brings  city  comforts  at  small 
cost  to  farmers  not  served  with  electric  current. 

More  Than  a  Lighting  Plant 

Litscher  Lite  has  surplus  power.  By  belt  trans¬ 
mission  from  its  power  pulley  it  operates  labor- 
saving  farm  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time 
supplies  current  for  electric  lights  and  electrical 
appliances  in  the  home. 

Easy  to  Operate 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  work  to  charge  the 
batteries.  The  excess  power  of  the  Litscher  Lite 
will  keep  the  batteries  fully  charged. 

Thousands  in  Use 

Litscher  Lite  cuts  down  working  hours  and 
makes  work  easier.  It  is  correctly  designed  — 
simple,  sturdy  and  reliable.  If  you  are  a  modern 
farmer  you  should  have  a  Litscher  Lite  plant. 
It  is  the  plant  you  will  eventually  buy,  because  it 
has  no  equal  for  usefulness,  quality  and  price. 

Limited  Territory  Open  for  Dealers 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Distributor 

329  Oneida  Street 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Factory:  Litscher  Lite  Corporation,  Crand  Rapids,  Michigan 


YOU  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  the  full  market  value 
for  your  Raw  Furs,  so  ship  them  to  Joseph  Ullmann, 
Inc.  During  our  sixty-six  years  of  progress  through 
fair  dealing,  we  have  always  quoted  prices  according 
to  the  actual  value,  and  have  always  paid  the  prices 
we  quote. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  Raw  Furs  whether 
prices  are  high  or  low,  or  the  demand  is  good  or  poor. 

QUICK  CASH  PAYMENTS 

There  is  no  delay  in  getting  your  money  when  you  ship 
to  us.  We  charge  no  commission,  pay  all  express 
charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  shipments. 
References:  Any  bank  in  the  United  States.  Branches 
in  all  the  important  fur  markets. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SHIPPING  TAGS 
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JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. 


Dept.  80 


18-20-22  W.  20th  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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WELL  DRP!ft'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  andsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  SuteSt..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1774 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Sunday  Seeling  Forbidden.  —  Road¬ 
side  soiling,  which  is  rapidly  being  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  systematic  business,  has 
received  a  jolt  which  in  the  end  may  prove 
a  serious  handicap.  In  the  town  of 
Weston,  through  which  loads  a  main  trav¬ 
eled  road  that,  is  thronged  by  automo¬ 
biles  every  week  end,  the  local  authorities 
have  forbidden  the  farmers  to  sell  their 
goods  on  Sunday.  More  business  is  done 


Celery  Bunched  with  Nails 

under  ordinary  condition  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
week  put  together,  and  in  many  cases 
Sunday  is  the  biggest  day  of  all.  Whether 
or  not  it  makes  for  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  community  to  have,  the  Sabbath 
turned  into  a  day  of  trade  is  beside  the 
question.  Anyway,  the  interference  of 
the  local  authorities  was  not  due,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  to  any  such  consideration,  but 
because  some  of  the  local  storekeepers 
conceived  the  idea  that  they  were  losing 
business  which  properly  belonged  to  them, 
and  that  the  farmers  were  receiving 
money  directly  which  ought  first  to  pass 


mum  price  this  season,  especially  with  » 
short  crop.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  more 
favorable  season  next  year,  but  as  it  is 
there  is  much  pessimism  among  growers. 

IIow  Celery  Is  Handled. — There  has 
been  an  interesting  exhibit  at  the  farm 
of  Amherst  College  the  past.  Fall,  ilius 
trating  the  ability  of  Easy  Blanching  cel¬ 
ery  to  resist  blight.  This  celery  was 
grown  in  the  same  row  as  Golden  Self 
Blanching,  and  was  given  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  Yet  the  latter  celery 
suffered  so  badly  from  the  blight  that  it 
was  quite  unfit  for  market.  The  Easy 
Blanching  celery,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
damaged  but  little.  Easy  Blanching  is 
by  no  means  a  perfect  celery,  but  it  is 
pi’oving  itself  far  superior  to  Paris 
Golden  or  Golden  Self  Blanching,  and 
for  that  reason  is  worth  a  trial  on  the 
home  grounds,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of 
the  commercial  grower.  Other  new  va¬ 
rieties  arc  being  tried  out  among  the 
market  gardeners,  and  probably  will  be 
heard  from  later.  They  represent  a  type 
which  is  half  way  between  Paris  Golden 
and  Giant  Pascal.  It  is  still  the  custom 
around  Boston  to  fasten  celery  bunches 
with  nails.  The  experiment  has  been 
made  of  tying  the  bunches,  and  some  cus¬ 
tomers,  particularly  the  hotels  and  fancy 
restaurants,  seem  to  like  this  method.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  plan  of  using  nails 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  This 
implies,  thought,  that  the  nailing  is  done 
in  the  right  way.  Careless  or  ignorant 
employees  may  do  much  to  injure  the 
grower’s  reputation,  because  customers 
who  get  nails  driven  through  the  heart 
of  the  celery,  making  unsightly  holes,  are 
certain  to  find  fault.  If  the  celery  is  cut 
as  it  should  he,  with  a  little  piece  of  the 
root  stalk  adhering,  and  the  nails  forced 
through  this  portion,  below  the  heart,  no 
harm  will  be  done,  and  there  will  he  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Two  nails  should  bo 
used,  and  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows  just  how  they  should  be  inserted. 

Growing  Peanuts  at  Home. — Some 
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Cleaning  Cranberries 


through  their  hands.  The  question  is  a 
serious  one,  because  it  apnears  that  in 
Massachusetts  there  is  a  law  which 
places  this  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  selectmen,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  in  some  other  towns  similar  action 
will  be  taken. 

Farmer  and  Storekeeper. — To  &  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  farmers  themselves  are  to 
blame.  It  is-  a  growing  custom  to  sell 
other  articles  besides  vegetables  and 
fruits.  In  some  instances  pastry,  chick¬ 
ens  and  dairy  products  are  included.  It 
is  because  of  (lie  diversity  of  products 
sold  at  the  wayside  stands  that  the  store¬ 
keepers  find  their  stand  justified.  The 
tension  between  the  farmers  and  the 
storekeepers  has  been  tightening  for  some 
time,  and  a  break  has  been  threatened  on 
several  occasions.  In  Quincy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  one  of  the  best  outdoor  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  State  has  been  established, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  citizens,  consid¬ 
erable  opposition  had  to  be  overcome  this 
season  before  it  could  be  opened.  Of 
course,  this  market  does  no  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness,  the  trade  being  confined  to  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Saturdays. 

Cranberry  Growers  Disheartened. — • 
Cranberry  growing  used  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  lines 
of  agricultural  endeavor  in  Now  England. 
Now  the  situation  is  changed.  While 
some  growers  have  been  making  a  fair 
profit,  many  others  are  greatly  disheart¬ 
ened,  and  1  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  bogs  were  in  such  a  state  of 
neglect.  In  the  past,  two  or  three  years 
the  growers  have  simply  harvested  the 
crop  as  best  they  could,  without  making 
much  effort  to  keep  the  bogs  weeded  or 
otherwise  cared  for.  High  wages  and  the 
lack  of  labor  are  the  causes  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  Many  growers  have  paid  a  dollar 
an  hour  to  pickers,  which  is  far  too  high, 
considering  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
products.  To  be  sure,  $8  a  barrel  seems 
plenty,  and  yet  it:  doesn’t  allow  the  grower 
to  much  more  than  break  even.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  barrel  ought  to  have  been  the  mini¬ 


excellent  crops  of  peanuts  have  been 
grown  in  New  England  this  season,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  isn’t  necessary  to  live  in  “Ole 
Virginny”  in  order  to  have  back-yard 
peanuts.  A  little  girl,  Carrie  Louise 
Randall,  who  happens  to  live  in  my  town, 
has  been  especially  sueceessful.  Not.  only 
did  she  get  a  good-sized  crop  for  the 
amount  of  space  used,  but  the  peanuts 
themselves  were  large,  and  compared  fa¬ 
vorably  with  those  from  the  South.  She 
planted  raw  peanuts  purchased  from  a 


A  Massaclissetts  Girl's  Peanut  Crop 

local  Italian,  and  used  a  piece  of  ground 
where  a  poultry-house  had  formerly 
stood.  The  soil  itself  was  very  sandy, 
which  seems  to  suit  peanuts,  but  naturally 
had  been  made  rich  by  the  poultry  ma¬ 
nure.  But  little  attention  was  given  the 
crop,  except  to  keep  it  weeded  and  the  soil 
stirred,  and  the  results  were  quite  sur¬ 
prising,  at  least  to  the  neighbors  who 
hadn’t  considered  peanut  raising  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  feasible.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Sawdust  in  Concrete;  Drainage  in  Ice-  J 

house 


1.  Do  you  know  anything  about  using 
sawdust  in  concrete  for  flooring  under 
cows?  Is  it  practicable  or  durable,  or 
better  than  clear  sand  and  cement?  Do 
you  advise  using  some  other  material  for 
the  cow  platform? 

2.  I  would  like  advice  as  to  the  best 

way  to  build  an  icehouse,  especially  the 
bottom,  to  save  the  most  ice.  Do  you 
know  if  it.  works  out  well  so  to  build  the 
icehouse  and  milkhouse  that  the  drainage 
from  the  icehouse  will  run  into  the  milk- 
house  water  vat?  I  have  heard  that  it 
did.  a.  R.  A. 

Triangle,  N  Y. 


1.  I  have  never  heard  of  sawdust  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  manner  described,  and 
without  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary 
would  advise  against  its  use.  Concrete 
does  not  make  a  good  union  with  wood; 
neither  does  a  good  concrete  result  from 
the  use  of  dirty  sand.  The  strongest 
concrete  is  made  from  clean  sand,  sand 
that  has  its  particles  well  graded  in  size, 
so  that  the  smaller'  tend  to  fill  the  voids 
between  the  larger  sand  particles.  The 
above  statement  is  not  intended  to  bar 
gravel  or  crushed  rock  from  the  mixture, 
but  refers  to  the  cement  mortar  alone.  If 
sawdust  were  incorporated  in  the  mixture 
I  would  expect  the  resulting  concrete  to 
be  weak  and  porous. 

It  is  probably  desired  to  add  the  saw¬ 
dust  to  secure  a  warmer  floor  beneath 
the  cows.  This  can  be  done  in  other 
ways.  If  the  surface  upon  which  the 
floor  is  to  be  laid  is  carefully  graded  and 
drained  and  a  fill  of  cinders  placed  and 
tamped  firm,  with  the  floor  laid  upon 
this,  much  of  the  trouble  from  dampness 
and  cold  will  be  done  away  with.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  lay  a  coating  of  tar 
paper  and  tar  in  the  floor  beneath  the 
standing  platform  of  the  cows.  This  also 
tends  to  insulate  the  floors.  As  to  other 
materials  for  the  standing  platform,  cork 
brick  is  in  good  favor,  also  specially 
treated  wood  blocks  have  been  used,  but 
not  with  entire  success.  The  blocks  do 
not  seem  so  well  adapted  to  this  use  as 
do  the  cork  bricks.  I  would  caution 
again  against  the  use  of  sawdust  in  tin* 
concrete.  Do  not  use  it  until  you  have 
seen  it  thoroughly  tried  out. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  icehouse,  get  Bul¬ 

letin  No.  62fl,  “Icehouses  and  the  Use  of 
Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm,”  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington.  This,  I  think, 
will  give  you  the  information  desired. 
In  regard  to  building  the  icehouse  so  as 
to  conserve  the  drainage  water,  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  question  whether  the  re¬ 
sults  secured  would  justify  the  extra 
trouble  in  building.  Two  tons  per  cow 
is  a  liberal  allowance,  aud  more  ice  than 
is  stored  on  the  average  farm.  Suppos¬ 
ing,  however,  that  50  tone  were  stored 
for  a  25-cow  herd,  and  that  one-half  of  it 
melted  during  the  four  hot  months  of  the 
Summer.  This  is  another  very  liberal 
allowance,  and  any  icehouse  that  will 
not  store  ice  any  more  efficiently  should 
be  rebuilt.  Even  vith  this  extremely 
high  rate  of  melting  only  about  50  gallons 
of  water  would  be  furnished  every  24 
hours,  should  all  the  melting  take  place 
in  the  four  hot  months  referred  to.  and 
this, will  be  water  at  .‘>2  degrees,  and  will 
have  nowhere  near  the  cooling  power  of 
ice  in  the  same  amount.  The  values 
given  have  all  purposely  been  made  high, 
aud  in  actual  practice  much  less  water 
would  be  received,  making  it  seem  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  while  to  build  to  conserve  this 
drainage  water,  although  the  house  should 
he  so  constructed  that  it  is  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  ice  pile.  R.  n.  s. 


A  Four-ox  Team 


Your  editorial  on  page  104S  on  going 
back  to  ox  power  on  our  farms  emboldens 
me  to  give  a  littlo  experience  of  ours. 
We  have  two  yokes,  one  of  two  six-year- 
olds.  and  one  of  two  three-year-olds,  and 
our  boy  of  lfi  has  done  nearly  all  of  the 
breaking  and  driving  of  both  yokes.  He 
has  plowed  and  worked  on  the  land, 
broken  roads  and  hauled  out  the  manure 
m  Winter  with  the  older  team.  When 
the  weather  is  not  too  warm  they  can  do 
about  the  same  amount  of  plowing,  etc., 
as  the  three-horse  team,  aud  are  much 
more  economical  to  keep.  This  Spring 
the  work  seemed  to  go  a  little  slow  to  the 
boy,  especially  as  he  could  look  around 
and  see  some  of  our  neighbors  buzzing 
along  so  lively  with  their  tractors.  So  he, 
with  a  little  help  from  his  “daddy,”  rig¬ 
ged  up  an  evener  and  two  sets  of  harrows 
and  put  the  four  oceai  abreast.  He  called 
it  his  four-cylinder  tractor.  M.  E.  V.  s. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 

Horse  Power  to  Remove  Watercress 

I  have  a  brook  that  runs  through  a  20- 
acre  field,  and  this  brook  is  completely 
choked  up  with  watercress.  Can  I  get 
this  out  without  pulling  it  out  with  hooks, 
which,  with  present  prices  of  labor,  is  too 
expensive?  Could  it  be  pulled  out  with 
horses,  and.  if  so,  how?  Or  enu  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  other  way?  g.  w.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  sent  this  to  several 
readers,  but  no  one  has  had  experience. 
Is  there  any  answer? 


“Cu’d  youse  give  a  pore  feller  a  bite?” 
asked  the  dust-stained  tourist.  “I  don’t 
bite  myself,”  answered  the  lady  of  the 
house,  “but  I'll  call  the  dog.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

"Z" FAR M  ENGINES 

r 


As  Clean  Cut  as  a  Thoroughbred 

The  clean-cut  business-like  design  of  the  “Z”  Engine 

was  not  just  accident.  A  farm  engine,  to  be  efficient,  must 
be  properly  designed.  The  “Z”  has  graceful,  natural  lines—- 
free  from  geegaws. 


The  parts  are  strong  —  weight  where  weight  is 

needed.  Strains  foreseen — contact  parts  case  hardened — all 
parts  carefully,  precisely  made  by  accurate  machine  work. 

Looks  like  a  thoroughbred — is  one.  Delivers  a 

steady  flow  of  power — runs  smoothly — operates  economically. 
Correct  design  and  precision  methods  give  the  “Z”  its  built-ia 
quality.  It  is  a  mighty  pleasing  engine  to  look  at. 

Other  “Z”  features  are:  Runs  on  kerosene,  as 

well  as  gasoline;  Bosch  magneto;  more  than  rated  power; 
parts  interchangeable;  long  life. 

Let  your  nearby  dealer  show  you  why  you  should  have  a  “Z.** 

PRICES: 

11  H.P . $  8S.OO 

3  H.P .  135.00 

6  H.P. .  220.00 

All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  -CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches;  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 


'ASKFOI 


Log  Saw$MB 

Latest  Log  Saw  out  H 

— Immense  capacity — B  Hlr  ' 

with  newest  WITTE  Improve-  y,  0.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
menta  including  Double  Arm  From  pi,tsburflh  add  $6.80  A 
Swing  and  force  reed  for  fast  sy 

cutting— Friction  Clutch  Lever  Control  of  blade— ney^ 
jerk.  Start  or  stop  saw  at  will  while  engine  runs. 

Powerful  4-cycle  WITTE  Engine  with  double  the y 
Dwer  needed,  complete  with  Speed  Regulntor/V^aA  ^ 

id  6-ft.  Saw  ready  to  use.  Quick  Shipment.  '/a 

Save  $50 


Regular  price  was  $189— our  new 
price  saves  you  $60.  Make  money  /  ^ 
by  ordering  this  practical.  eaay-/l^»a 
to-use,  up-to-date  Log 
Now.  Does  work  of  many 
men.  Earns  its  cost  quickly 

Cuts  Down //  !_ 
Trees 

additional,  you  ™ 
can  got  the  new 
WITTE  Troo 
Saw  Equip¬ 
ment  that 
chamrea  the 
WITTE  Lo* 

Saw  Into  a 

‘  ^-to-operato*  VCATALOG 

Troo  Saw. 


w 

Saws 
Logs — 

PtttV  Size  Cuts  logs 
rtfiy  lum„ 

ber,  cord  wood  or  stove  wood 
lengths  at  low  cost.  A  fast¬ 
cutting  rig  for  timber  men,  log¬ 
gers,  and  farmers.  On  tests  we  cut 
2-toot  log  in  90  seconds.  No  time  lost 
blocking  up  logs,  as  our  saw  doe3  net 
point  downward  in  finishing  cut.  Costs 
less  to  operate— Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  Engine  can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

Quick  Change  added.  ££ 

from  Log  Saw  size.  Moves^like  a  wheelbar-  i 

*>£*£»  Cg> At  row— Goes  anywhere— Sets  instant- 
M  rcC  OrfaV  ly—  Saws  up-hill— down-hill, or  on 
level.  No  trouble  to  change  from  sawing  logs  to  sawing  down 
trees.  Quickly  changed  from  one  job  to  the  other.  Special  Prices 
NOW.  so  write  quickly  for  complete  description  of  this  practical, 
labor-saving,  money-making  outfit.  Branch  Buzz  Saw  $23.50. 

d”?.?*”  'f?^»Witte  Engine  Works 

tr«*  where  you  safcf  1897  Oakland  Ave., 

want  it  to  faii.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897  Empire  Bldg., 
Saws  Down  Wl/*.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Any  Size  Tree 


I 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


^  Specialists  in  tanning  Horse.  Cow, 
k  r-  it - kind  of  hide  with  hair 


l  Calf  or  any 
i  or  fur  on  it.  We  make  robes,  S 
coats,  caps,  gloves,  ntuffs.  rugs,  g 
Is  etc  ,  to  your  order.  You  sore  money  p 
3  and  we  save  your  furs.  Free  cata*  ? 
f  log  of  stylish  fur  garments;  Free.  v 
l  instructions  for  handling  furs.  Fur  L 
•  garments  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
repaired  and  made  like  new. 

We  mount  I.vrgv  ,\nd  rm.-Jl  gome,  bird*  i&cf 
fish.  Write  today. 


Jgt  the  hairdo  with  the  htdi 


[^CHESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
^  655  WEST  AVE. 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


Overland 

~  Aluminum  Soled  Shoe* 

*r cutest  boon  (or  farmers  and 

Workmen.  Wear  like  iron.  Easy  B 
fitting.  Light  and  highly  com-  1 
ior  table.  Cool  In  summer,  warm  1 
in  winter.  Positively  weather¬ 
proof.  Try  at  our  risk.  Send 
name  on  postal  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  and  valuable  catalog  and 
detail!  of  our  offer.  Scad  00 
moucy.  Write  TODAY* 

fe^^Overland  Shoe  Co. 

Dept.  i 
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Trouble  with  Water  System 

In  my  water  eystem  the  water  comes 
through  a  %-in.  head  pipe  laid  nearly  40 
years  ago  from  a  well  almost  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  away.  It  has  supplied  my 
neighbor  and  me  with  water  for  all  that 
time  without  any  trouble.  The  pipe  runs 
through  a  swamp  lower  than  the  well, 
which  is  18  ft.  deep.  A  year  ago  the 
water  stopped.  We  commenced  at  the 
well  and  laid  new  %-in.  iron  pipe  for 
about  .35  rods.  We  found  the  pipe  for 
about  10  rods  from  the  well  porous  and 
brittle,  but  the  rest  of  the  35  rods  seemed 
as  good  as  the  day  it  was  laid.  After  lay¬ 
ing  the  new  pipe  the  water  ran  all  right 
until  the  middle  of  last  January,  when  it 
stopped  at  my  house,  but.  continued  to 
run  to  my  neighbor’s  house  nil  Winter, 
his  house  being  about  10  ft.  lower  than 
mine.  Last  May  it  stopped  at  his  house. 
Then  we  went  down  in  the  swamp  at  low¬ 
est  point  and  put  in  two  valves,  one  to 
hold  the  water  from  draining  out  of  the 
pipe  from  the  house  down,  and  the  other 
to  let.  the  water  run.  out  of  the  pipe  from 
the  well  house.  On  opening  this  valve 
and  closing  the  valve  or  shut-off  to  the 
house  the  water  will  run  for  13  to  15 
minutes  without  a  flicker  and  then  great 
quantities  of  air  will  come  for  three  or 
four  minutes.  We  let  it  run  for  10  min¬ 
utes  until  we  are  sure  the  air  is  all  out. 
Then  the  water  will  run  all  right  to  our 
buildings  for  about  a  week,  when  it  will 
gradually  stop.  We  repeat  the  operation 
and  the  water  will  run  perfectly  for  an¬ 
other  week.  We  have  been  doing  this  all 
Summer.  As  a  further  test  to  locate  the 
trouble  we  went  down  to  the  further  edge 
of  the  swamp  and  cut  the  pipe,  put  in  a 
farmers’  union.  At  this  point  the  water 
will  run  for  about  seven  to  eight  minutes 
before  the  air  comes.  As  a  still  further 
test  we  disjointed  the  pipe  at  the  end  of 
the  iron  pipe  and  tlie  water  runs  two  to 
three  minutes  before  the  air  comes.  This 
point  is  about  35  rods  from  the  well. 
The  length  of  time  the  water  will  run 
after  letting  out  the  air  at  lowest  point 
has  gradually  lessened  until  now  it  is 
about  three  to  four  days.  The  siphon  ex¬ 
tends  from  15  to  20  rods  from  the  well, 
depending  of  course  on  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  well.  The  plumber  said  he 
felt,  sure  every  joint  was  tight,  yet  the 
air  all  seems  to  collect  in  the  pipe  at  or 
near  the  well.  The  well  is  a  spring  and 
we  thought  possibly  the  air  came  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  and  entered  the 
strainer,  so  we  set  the  strainer  in  a  12-qt. 
galvanized.  iron  pail  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  This  did  not  remedy  our  trouble 
any.  E.  L.  H. 

Maine. 

Siphons  frequently  give  trouble  due  to 
air  gathering  inside  and  obstructing  the 
flow.  Where  the  flow  of  water  has  a  fair¬ 
ly  high  velocity,  as  in  a  short  line  or  in  a 
siphon  where  there  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  levels  of  the  intake  and  dis¬ 
charge  ends,  this  air  may  be  dragged 
along  by  the  swiftly  flowing  water  in  the 
form  of  small  hubbies  without  giving  so 
much  trouble,  but  where  the  flow  is  some¬ 
what  sluggish,  as  it  is  bound  to  be  in  a 
siphon  as  long  and  of  as  small  pipe  as  the 
one  described  by  E.  L.  H.,  it  is  very  likely 
to  gather  in  the  high  points  of  the  pipe 
and  stop  the  flow  of  water. 

The  fact  of  running  water  being  se¬ 
cured  at  the  low  point  after  it  had 
stopped  flowing  from  the  outlet  might  be 
explained  by  noting  that  the  point  seems 
to  be  considerably  lower  than  the  outlet, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  greater  head 
of  water  to  cause  a  flow.  This  greater 
*  head,  coupled  with  the  lessened  friction 
due  to  shorter  pipe  length,  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  the  “air  bind”  and  start 
the  siphon  to  working.  The  different  in¬ 
tervals  of  time  elapsing  before  air  bub¬ 
bles  come  when  the  pipe  is  cut  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  time  necessary  for 
the  air  hubbies  to  move  from  the  point  of 
gathering  down  to  the  disehai'ge  point,  and 
by  determining  the  yeloeity  of  the  flow 
hv  catching  the  water  and  measuring  it 
over  a  timed  interval  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  at  what  point  the  air  is 
gathering  by  measuring  up  the  line  the  de¬ 
termined  distance.  It  will  be  found  at 
some  high  point. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a 
tight  pipe,  preventing  the  least  air  leak. 
In  addition,  sharp  bends  should  he  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  high  points  of  the  pipe  line 
made  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible, 
with  long  easy  bends,  to  the  lower  levels 
instead  of  elbows.  The  object  is  to  se¬ 
cure  as  smooth  a  path  for  the  water  as  is 
possible,  so  that  more  of  the  admitted  air 
will  he  carried  along  to  the  outlet  in  the 
form  of  minute  bubbles  instead  of  gath¬ 
ering  at  the  high  spots  or  against  rough¬ 
ness  in  the  form  of  large  bubbles  which 
fill  the  pipe  and  stop  the  flow.  Beeause 
of  its  greater  smoothness  lead  pipe  may 
be  better  than  the  iron  pipe  that  you  now 
have,  hut  if  the  iron  jpipe  is  laid  abso¬ 
lutely  tight,  with  the  joints  well  reamed 
out,  I  would  try  other  means  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  first,  because  of  the  cost 
of  the  lead  pipe.  Using  a  larger  size 
would  only  reduce  the  velocity  in  the 
upper  end,  so  long  as  the  remainder  of  the 
pipe  is  of  %- in.  size,  and  would  probably 
increase  your  trouble  rather  than  helping 
it.  Use  the  same  size  as  the  remainder 
of  your  line.  It  might  be  well,  however, 
(a  substitute  a  short  length  of  lead  pipe 
for  the  elbow  that  now  leads  down  into 
the  spring  to  get  an  easy  bend  here. 


It  is  probable  that  the  failure  of  your 
pipe  line  while  that  of  your  neighbor 
continued  in  operation  was  due  to  air 
collected  in  your  branch.  If  higher  than 
that  of  your  neighbor  air  coming  down 
with  the  water  might  rise  and  gather  in 
it.  This  would  he  especially  likely  to 
occur  if  the  pipe  is  controlled  by  a  faucet 
and  not  let  running  all  of  the  time. 

There  are  several  traps  designed  to  put 
on  the  high  point  of  a  line  to  release  this 
imprisoned  air,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
likely  to  give  trouble  from  freezing,  and 
for  this  reason  would  probably  be  of  little 
service  to  you.  A  simple  device  that  is 
sometimes  used,  and  one  that  might  he  of 
service  in  your  case,  is  to  connect  in  a 
tee  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line  and  to 
the  tee,  by  means  of  a  suitable  pipe,  con¬ 
nect  on  a  small  cistern  pump.  A  valve 
should  be  placed  between  the  pump  and 
the  main  line  to  permit  shutting  off  the 
pump  when  not  in  use.  When  the  siphon 
begins  to  show  signs  of  failing  it  may 
be  sometimes  revived  by  opening  the  valve 
and  giving  a  few  quick  strokes  to  the 
pump,  starting  the  water.  If  the  siphon 
could  be  entirely  done  away  with,  letting 
the  pipe  line  enter  the  well  or  spring  be¬ 
low  the  water  level,  a  true  gravity  system 
could  be  established,  which  would  give 
less  trouble  than  the  siphon.  R.  H.  s. 

Developing  Stream  for  Electric  Power 

We  are  interested  in  developing  a 
stream  of  water  with  the  idea  of  generat¬ 
ing  electricity  for  use  in  a  factory.  The 
stream  in  question  has  an  average  depth 
of  about  2  ft.  and  is  about  10  ft.  wide, 
and  the  water  appears  to  have  an  average 
flow  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  Could 
you  tell  us  the  method  used  in  computing 
the  approximate  horsepower  which  we 
could  expect  this  stream  to  develop?  By 
building  a  dam  we  could  back  this  stream 


up  into  a  five-acre  lot  and  get  about  a  10- 
ft.  fall  of  water  at.  the  dam.  o.  N.  R, 

New  York. 

To  determine  the  horsepower  that  a 
stream  is  capable  of  developing  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  the  amount  of  water 
(cubic  feet  or  gallons)  passing  a  given 
point  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  and  the 
distance  through  which  it  falls,  or  the 
head.  Water  does  not  work  because  of  its 
weight  and  position  ;  it  acts  as  a  falling 
weight,  hence  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  above  factors. 

In  practice  the  flow  of  a  stream  is 
measured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  meth¬ 
od  in  common  use  is  to  time  the  passage 
of  a  float  over  a  measured  length  of  the 
stream.  A  float  ifi  chosen  that,  will  ride 
well  down  in  the  water,  such  as  a  nearly- 
filled  bottle,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the 
wind  and  other  disturbing  influences  will 
lie  as  little  as  possible.  Also  a  straight 
section  of  the  stream  should  be  chosen  for 
the  test  of  velocity,  with  as  uniform  a 
cross  section  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  stream  is  swiftest  at 
the  center,  where  the  float  rides,  the  prob¬ 
able  actual  velocity  is  usually  taken  as 
eight-tenths  of  the  apparent  velocity  as 
indicated  by  the  float. 

After  thus  obtaining  the  velocity  the 
average  area  of  cross  section  in  square 
feet  is  obtained  by  a  series  of  depth  meas¬ 
urements  across  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  This  area  of  cross  section,  if 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  in  feet  per  min¬ 
ute,  will  give  the  discharge  of  the  stream 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs,  roughly, 
02  5  lbs. ;  therefore  multiplying  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  expressed  iu  cubic  feet  by 
this  figure  will  give  the  weight  of  water 
passing  a  given  point  per  miuute,  and  if 
this  product  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
head  or  fall  in  feet  the  result  will  he  the 
number  of  foot  pounds  per  minute  that 
the  stream  is  capable  of  furnishing.  It 
requires  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute  to 
equal  a  horsepower;  consequently,  divid¬ 
ing  the  last  product  by  33,000  will  give 
the  result  in  terms  of  horsepower.  This 
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is  theoretical  horsepower,  however  and 
as  no  machine  is  perfect  it  is  custoniarv 
to  deduct  somewhat  from  this  figure  ti> 
get  the  probable  actual  horsepower  that 
may  be  expected.  Seven-tenths  is  (L 
factor  frequently  used  for  this  nmltinlica 
tion. 

Another  and  more  accurate  method  of 
measuring  the  flow  of  a  stream  is  by 
means  of  a  weir.  This  consists  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  notch  cut  in  the  top  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  but  tight  dam  through  which  the 
water  is  made  to  flow.  By  measuring 
the  depth  of  water  passing  over  the  weir 
and  reference  to  weir  tables  the  ouantity 
of  water  that  the  stream  is  discharging 
can  be  determined.  These  weir  tables 
together  with  complete  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  weir,  will  be  found  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  of  water  wheel  manufacturers 
and  will  not  be  gone  into  here. 

In  the  case  mentioned,  if  the  figures 
given  have  been  obtained  by  actual  care¬ 
ful  measurements,  and  are  not  approxi¬ 
mations  only,  the  horsepower  would  he 
as  follows:  The  stream  has  a  cross  sec 
tion  of  20  sq.  ft.  (2  ft.  deep  and  10  ft. 
wide),  and  this,  when  multiplied  by  the 
rate  of  flow  (five  miles  per  hour  or  440 
ft.  per  minute) ,  gives  a  discharge  of  8,800 
cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute.  This  is 
equal  to  550.000  lbs.  per  minute,  taking  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  as  62.5  lbs.,  and  as  it 
has  a  10-ft.  drop  or  head,  the  whole  i.s 
equivalent  to  5,500,000  foot  pounds  per 
minute.  As  the  doing  of  33,000  foot 
pounds  of  work  in  a  minute  constitutes  a 
horsepower,  5,500,000  divided  by  33.000 
equals  106  horsepower,  nearly.  This  is 
the  theoretical  output.  The  probable  ac¬ 
tual  horsepower  would  he  seven-tenths  of 
this  amount,  or  about  125. 

These  figures  are  given  chiefly  as  an 
example  of  the  method  of  working  out  a 
problem  of  this  kind,  and  should  not  he 
relied  upon  until  velocities  and  cross  sec¬ 
tions  are  carefully  checked  over.  Quite 
valuable  power  is  iu  sight  here,  and  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  engi 
neer  from  one  of  the  water  wheel  com¬ 
panies  to  look  the  proposed  installation 
over  and  give  adviee  on  the  spot.  R.  h.  s. 
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Here’s  the  Man 

and  Here’s  His  Work 


Ootobor  «,  mo. 


VUwaukaa  Air  Fowar  fbiop  Oo., 

VUnuiee,  »l»oon»ln. 

OcatlMWBt* 

Answering  your  raoant  inquiry  aa 
to  how  rej  Hllwauka*  Air  Power  Pu«p  syatan  is 
performing,  J  want  to  say  that  la  delivering 
the  good*  In  <gT«at  shape. 

Slnoe  lnatailtne  tha  System  3  t lad 
that  It  taka#  a  great  deal  loos  tine  for  —  to 
>arf orm  tha  ohoraa  about  tho  plaoa  and  gives  •*»• 
fcorA  time  for  nora  Important  work. 

furthermore,  out  home  ia  a  plaoa 
worth  living  in  with  tha  oonvanlsnoea  whioh 
tha  Milwaukee  System  bring#. 

1  oun't  aaa  any  othar  System  exoept 
tha  on#  whloh  dsltvere  watar  dlraot  Iron  tha  wall. 

Tour#  truly. 

Box  tot  Crystal  Lake  Ill. 


■-r  a  Water  System  That  PAYS 

By  increasing  milk  production  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  pure,  fresh  drinking  water  for  the  cows;  by  light¬ 
ening  the  chores  and  giving  more  time  for  more 
important  work;  by  supplying  water  for  irrigation 
of  gardens  and  orchards;  by  bettering  the  health  of 
stock  and  poultry;  and  by  increasing  farm  valua¬ 
tions — Milwaukee  Air  Power  Systems  Pay. 

Milwaukee  Systems — logical,  simple,  economical — store.no 
water,  but  deliver  it  always  fresh  from  the  well. 

Write  for  our  literature 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


1760 


Along  the 

Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  great  railway. 

Land  which  farmers  have  bought  in 
Manatee  County,  Florida,  for  $30  to  $50 
per  acre  earns  profits  which  seem  fabulous. 
Instances  are  common  of  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  profits  per  acre.  The  market 
gardeners  all  count  on  at  least  $500  profit 
per  acre. 

Crops  are  marketed  every  month  and  they 
tiring  “hot-house”  prices.  Celery,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  corn,  okra, 
onions,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cucumber,  egg¬ 
plant,  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  grrow 
amazingly  in  the  productive  soil. 

Oranges  and  Grapefruit 
Net  $2000  per  Acre 

One  grove  near  Palmetto  has  netted  its 
owners  $2,500  per  acre.  Numbers  of  the 
groves  net  their  owners  $500  or  more  per 
acre. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  entitled  “Orange, 
Grapefruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  the 
Land  of  Manatee.”  It  contains  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  splendid  schools,  roads  and 
churches — explains  why  Florida  is  the  ideal 
place  for  the  market  gardener,  fruit  grower, 
stock  farmer  and  poult  ryman. 


J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Room  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


We  Will  Grant 
Loans  to  Farmers 


IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  N  ew  Y ork  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  today  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund*  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Saws  Wood  Fast 


Does  the  Work  of  Ten  Men— r0  Cost 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  outfit  run 

by  gasoil  no  engine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of  wood  a 
day— fells  trees— makes  ties— runs  machinery.  One 
man  or  u  boy  can  handlo  It.  Kasy  to  operate,  easy 
to  move.  Engine  can  he  used  for  other  farm  work 
Then  not  sawing  for  yourself  or  neighbors. 

PHILLIPS  ONE-MAN  DRAG  SAW 

fast  m  ney-maker  and  big  labor  saver  Work  any¬ 
where  in  any  weather.  Simply  send  name— a  post 
card  will  do— for  free  folder  and  special  prices. 

PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  MFG.  CO. 

*426  Phillips  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  1920  Corn  Crop 

The  crop  alluded  to  in  the  Chicago 
market  reports  as  the  "yellow  peril”  has 
certainly  made  a  record  yield  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  this  season  of  1920.  Every 
year  at  planting  time  there  is  more  or 
less  trouble  in  getting  a  good  stand,  on 
account  of  seed  of  weak  germinating 
power,  and  last  Spring’s  experience  was 
no  exception.  This  is  because  proper  at¬ 
tention  is  not  given  to  the  selection 
and  curing  of  the  seed  ears.  It  is  our 
practice  to  select  the  seed  from  the  stand¬ 
ing  crop,  choosing  the  earliest  ripened 
ears  that  are  well  tipped  out.  With  an 
apple-picking  bag  over  the  shoulder  one 
can  carry  two  or  three  dozen  ears  to 
fence  or  end  of  the  row.  A  couple  of 
hours’  work  will  complete  the  job.  At 
this  writing,  November  1,  our  seed  corn 
has  been  hanging  in  the  cornhouse  loft 
for  six  weeks,  and  is  as  dry  and  hard  as 
nails.- 

The  5%  acres  devoted  to  corn  this  year 
grew  potatoes  and  corn  for  fodder  last 
year,  no  manure  being  used  on  the  latter 
crop.  This  past1  Spring  this  part  of  the 
lot  was  given  a  coat  of  barnyard  manure, 
but  no  fertilizer  was  used  on  any  part 
of  the  crop.  The  corn  was  planted  May 
20,  using  a  planter.  The  rows  were  40 
inches  apart  and  the  kernels  about  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  method  of 
planting  proves  to  be  far  ahead  of  where 
the  grain  drill  is  used,  as  the  kernels  are 
dropped  in  an  even,  straight  line,  and  at 
an  even  depth,  while  the  earth  is  pressed 
around  the  seed,  insuring  quick  germina¬ 
tion  and  an  even  stand.  The  crop  was 
well  cultivated  from  start  to  finish.  The 
crop  was  cut  with  a  binder  September 
24.  The  bundles  were  left  on  the  ground 
to  cure  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
turned.  By  this  time  the  stalks  were 
pretty  well  cured.  It  was  then  hauled 
to  the  barn  and  ran  through  the  husker 
aiid  shredder.  It  was  so  heavily  eared 
that  it  had  to  he  fed  into  the  machine- 
slowly,  as  the  rolls  could  not  take  care 
of  it  fast  enough,  but  it  was  a  good  job 
of  husking.  There  were  750  bushels  of 
ears  from  the  5%  acres,  and  almost  every 
ear  perfect.  As  it  came  from  the  machine 
it  was  dumped  in  a  temporary  bin  on  one 
side  of  the  barn,  and  later  moved  to  the 
corn-house,  and  is  all  coming  out  well. 

The  fodder  was  spread  over  as  much 
space  as  possible,  as  the  barn  is  large ; 
but  still  a  part  of  this  will  spoil  because 
of  too  much  dampness.  I  believe  a  silo 
for  the  fodder  would  complete  this  method 
of  harvesting  the  corn  crop.  Getting  the 
corn  crop  off  the  ground  so  early  allowed 
the  rye  to  be  sown  in  season.  This  is 
now  making  a  good  lot  for  the  Winter. 
While  this  corn  crop  was  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  one,  there  are  many  others  doubt¬ 
less  just  as  good  or  bettor.  The  variety 
is  the  Eight-rowed  Yellow  State. 

New  York.  ir.  e.  cox. 

Yams  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

What  is  the  difference  between  yams 
and  sweet  potatoes?  1  have  heard' peo¬ 
ple  who  have  visited  the  South  say  that 
we  Yankees  don’t  know  how  good  real 
yams  can  be.  even  intimating  that  the 
Southern  peoiple  will  hold  their  best 
stock  from  Northern  markets  just  to  tease 
us.  T  don’t  believe  that,  do  you? 

Hingham,  Mass.  u.  s.  b. 

The  so-called  yarns  of  the  South  are  not 
true  yams,  but  simply  species  of  the 
sweet  potato  which  carry  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  sugar  than  the  varieties 
popular  in  the  North.  Sweet  potatoes  in 
the  South  are  usually  baked,  while  in  the 
North  they  are  very  commonly  steamed  or 
boiled.  The  dry  yellow  potatoes  popular 
iu  the  North  will  stand  that  method  of 
cooking,  while  the  so-called  yams  of  the 
South  would  be  entirely  spoiled  if 
steamed  or  boiled.  Most  Northern  people 
prefer  a  dry,  flaky,  sweet  potato,  and  the 
Naueemoud  class  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
oven  drier  when  grown  in  the  South  than 
they  are  in  Now  Jersey,  and  are  choky 
when  baked.  The  Southern  yam  va¬ 
rieties  bake  into  a  mass  of  jellyfied  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  anyone  who  lives  long  in  the 
South,  though  he  may  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  preferring  the  dry  potatoes  in 
the  North,  will  soon  find  that  he  is  getting 
to  agree  with  the  Southern  people,  that 
the  soft  and  jellyfied  yams  are  far  better 
than  the  yellow  dry  potatoes.  But  the 
name  yam  is  simply  a  distinctive  term, 
for  the  true  yam  is  found  only  iu  the 
tropics.  Our  sweet  potatoes  are  all  Dio- 
scorea  Batatas.  A  yam,  Dioscorea  villosa, 
is  found  in  South  Florida.  All  the  yams 
are  close  kin  to  sweet  potatoes,  and  ail 
are  iu  the  Dioscorea  genus. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Wheat,  $2.25 ;  corn,  ears,  95c  per  bu. ; 
oats.  75c;  rye,  $1.70;  buckwheat.  $1.10; 
potatoes,  $1.50 :  apples,  $1 ;  butter,  G5c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  60c ;  pork,  dressed.  22c  per 
lb. ;  cabbage.  2c  per  lb.  Help  is  scarce : 
cannot  get  a  man  for  less  than  $7.50  a 
day  of  10  hours.  Wheat  loss  bad;  it  was 
sowed  late  on  account  of  the  flv.  w.  c. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Healthful  Drink 

With 

No  After  Regrets 

You  are  sure  of  satis¬ 
faction  when  you  make 
your  table  beverage 

Instant  Postum 

Coffee  drinkers  delight 
in  the  change  because 
of  greater  comfort,  and 
the  price  is  attractive 
because  so  moderate. 

All  the  family  will  like 
the  flavor  of  Postum 

At  Grocers  Everywhere 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek.Mich, 


ORE  HEATER 
for  STOCK  TANKS 


Get  a  heater  early.  Write  now  for  illu¬ 
strated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name,  to 


DON’T  WASTE  FEED 


SAVE  IT  this  winter  by  heating  the  water 
for  your  stock  with  Coal,  Wood  or  Cobs  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates; 
ashes  removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24hrs., 
AKcnlnifilv  Cafa «  Pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with 
HDSOlUIelj  OalCf  4 cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be 
used  in  Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size. 
M  ist  reliab!e._  practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank 
Heater  manufactured.  Thousands  used  everywhere. 
’’TilrcnaiCuToT’^our’Tanir'TIeawra’laar^yrnter.worKed  ve^Taiiafac^ 

torilv  and  ar«  well  worth  their  coat.  Every  stockman  should  use  one.” 
^V^JT^EW^Prof^o^Anima^HusbandrvAowj^State^ColleRe^AmesJa. 

THE  MUNDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
529  Brunner  Street,  Peru,  Illinois 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

OAI  17I7F|  Threshes  cow  peat)  and  soybeans 
oULVLD  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfeet 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,''  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


"WOOD  PIPES™ 

V\  by  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  be  iir- 
sta.led  for  one-half  the  cost  ot  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  If  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  the  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

A.  IVYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  0h1anporQ.ud>e^ 


Jt-w-U'iV  ii  i* 


IK:': 


fipMo'  The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn  (l 
r .  . .  .  y°u,r,  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

™  ’,n,these  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 
tn  h!T£^SeaCl-ties  g,reai  mdustrial  centers— with  ail  the  conveniences 
jo  m.?ny  !.and  anywhere,  are  farms  which  mav  be  bought  at 

jl'I  MrSK;  Owners  are  retiring,  independent-in  many 
^  >  f,aEm  Products,  good  markets,  all  the 

conveniences  cf  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckon  you  to  investigate. 


> 


m 


A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

^e??s  uvi11  IIot  Permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm, 
Untano  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
5vi  ^dependence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Lvery  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  m  these  Provinces; 

.  dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  C.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■  Canadian  Government  Agent, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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L  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


On  Election  Day  we  elected  Ben  Davis 
and  Stayman  Winesap  by  a  good  major¬ 
ity.  These  varieties  were  left  for  the 
last  picking.  They  are  solid  and  firm, 
and  hang  to  the  trees  with  a  grip  which 
our  ordinary  north  wind  cannot  loosen. 
The  weather  prophets  all  said  that  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  would  bring  rain,  but  the  day 
opened  dry,  but  dull  and  gloomy.  The 
children  can  pick  Ben  Davis  as  well  as 
anyone — you  would  better  have  more 
skillful  hands  for  McIntosh  or  more  deli¬ 
cate  varieties.  I  had  a  gang  of  six  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  trees.  One  man  hauled  the 
apples  down  to  the  storage  house,  while 
Thomas  handled  the  retail  trade  jyid 
sorted  out  a  truckload  for  market.  This 
retail  trade  is  coming  to  be  a  great,  fea¬ 
ture.  We  cannot  deliver  small  orders, 
but  people  drive  up  to  the  farm  with  cars 
or  trucks  and  carry  away  their  Winter 
supply.  On  some  days  this  trade  will  run 
to  .$00.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  could 
be  developed  on  many  farms  where  there 
is  a  good  road  from  town.  By  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  local  papers  and  making  a  fair 
reduction  in  price,  I  think  a  farmer  might 
develop  a  good  home  trade  in  fruit,  po¬ 
tatoes,  poultry  and  eggs  and  other  pro¬ 
duce. 

***** 

A  farmer  should  not  expect  to  get  as 
much  for  such  produce  as  the  grocer 
charges.  There  is  no  reason  why  cus¬ 
tomers  should  drive  their  cars  out  to  the 
farm  unless  they  feel  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  bargain.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
hold  them  up  for  a  high  price.  You 
might  get  a  few  extra  dollars  for  a  time, 
but  in  the  end  such  a  short-sighted  policy 
will  hurt  both  you  and  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  We  cannot,  any  of 
us,  consistently  find  fault  with  the 
“profiteers”  so  long  as  we  follow  their 
policy  in  our  own  smaller  dealings  The 
average  family  in  town  will  need  this 
Winter  about  one  barrel  of  potatoes  for 
each  adult,  a  bushel  or  two  of  yellow 
turnips,  10  good  heads  of  cabbage  and 
squash  or  pumpkins.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  figure  close  on  this  outfit,  with 
a  barrel  ot  apples  added,  and  offer  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  entire  order  for  a  lump  sum. 
Advertise  this  freely  in  the  local  papers 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
many  people  will  come  right  to  your  farm 
after  the  goods.  Some  farmers  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  they  must  advertise 
in  the  big  daily  papers — far  from  home. 
This  is  usually  a  mistake.  The  local  pa¬ 
pers  will  pay  better.  The  big  thing  is  to 
induce  the  consumer  to  come  io  you  for 
the  goods.  The  car  and  the  truck  are 
making  this  possible. 

***** 

1  could  tell  some  great  stories  about 
this  backdoor  trade,  and  I  think  Mother 
and  her  daughter  could  write  a  book  about 
it.  That  is  one  thing  you  must  consider 
if  you  are  to  start  it.  A  good  share  of 
the  work  must  fall  upon  the  women 
folks.  There  are  many  times  when  the 
men  folks  are  all  away  from  the  house. 
Just  at  that  time  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
.string  of  cars  bringing  customers.  The 
women  or  children  have  to  attend  to 
them.  Most  of  these  customers  want  to 
see  their  packages  filled,  and  it  will  be 
a  great  job  for  Mother  and  the  girls  to 
satisfy  them.  I  have  had  several  families 
come  here  together  in  a  truck.  There 
will  be  seven  or  eight  children  and  their 
parents — all  out  for  a  country  outing. 
We  usually  give  the  children  all  the  ap¬ 
ples  they  will  eat,  and  send  the  truck  off 
loaded  full.  That  is  the  best  trade  we 
have.  The  working  people  have  been 
earning  good  wages,  and  they  are  what 
you  may  call  good  ependers.  The  mean¬ 
est  trade  comes  from  the  peddlers  and 
small  storekeepers  along  the  Hudson. 
They  are  out  for  what  they  call  “bar¬ 
gains,”  and  they  work  hard  to  beat  down 
your  price.  We  never  bother  with  them. 
We  have  one  price,  which  we  purposely 
make  low  enough  to  be  fair.  If  they  do 
not  like  that  it  is  all  over.  They  “may 
take  it  or  leave  it.”  I  find  that  when 
such  people  learn  that  the  price  is  fixed 
they  will  usually  pay  it,  and  have  far 
more  respect  for  you  than  if  you  gave 
way  to  them.  However  else  we  may  feel 
about  it,  we  all  have  respect  for  the  man 
who  can  stands  up  for  his  side  of  an  argu¬ 
ment. 
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But,  we  elected  Ben  Davis.  While  all 
over  the  country  the  ballots  were  falling 
like  snowllakes  into  the  boxes,  our  chil¬ 
dren  were  pulling  these  handsome  apples 
off  the  treee.  I  will  not  say  how  many 
of  them  the  Japanese  boy  ate.  lie  gave 
a  great  performance,  but  it  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  his  dinner.  It 
was  easy  picking  on  these  low-headed, 
bushy  trees,  and  we  soon  had  a  long  line 
of  filled  baskets  strung  in  the  alleys.  And 
while  we  were  busy  a  new  worker  ap¬ 
peared  climbing  the  hill.  Mother  had 
come  to  <see  about  the  finish  of  her  apples. 
She  owns  a  row  of  Stayman  Winesap  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  hill.  While  the  tree 
fruit  had  been  gathered,  the  drops  were 
still  on  the  ground.  So  the  Japanese  boy 
and  I  went,  to  help  her.  We  got  nearly 
25  bushels  of  solid  fruit  off  the  ground. 
There  is  one  good  thing  about  the  mulch 
System  and  low-headed  trees.  When  the 
fruit  does  fall  it  hits  a  soft  spot,  and  is 
about  as  salable  as  the  hand-picked  fruit. 
We  like  Stayman,  and  I  am  sorry  now 
that  we  did  not  plant  more  of  them.  It 
was  rather  dark  and  dreary  on  the  west 
slope  of  our  big  hill.  The  leaves  were 
falling,  and  there  was  a  dim,  misty  haze 
in  the  air.  A  few  crows  flew  slowly  off 
to  the  woods,  as  if  the  election  had  gone 
against  them,  and  a  lonesome  rabbit 
peered  out  from  under  a  bush.  In  one 
of  the  empty  baskets  we  found  a  mother 
mouse  with  a  nest  of  six  babies.  And 
here  was  Mother  picking  up  her  apples 
and  considering  her  new  duties  as  a  voter. 
***** 

After  dinner  we  left  our  apple-picking 
long  enough  to  vote.  The  two  new  voters 
drove  to  the  polls,  and  I  went  along  as 


ballast.  My  daughter  got  in  her  ballot 
first,  then  came  her  mother,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  behind.  It  was  a  great  occasion 
for  these  two  women — they  had  looked 
forward  to  it.  I  do  not  know  how  othei 
women  regard  the  ballot,  now  that  it 
has  come  to  them,  but  in  this  section 
intelligent  women  will  make  better  use  of 
it  than  the  men  have  done.  I  do  not 
think  their  interest  will  flag.  While  at 
home  we  may  elect  Ben  Davis,  because 
he  happened  to  be  the  candidate  for  that 
day,  the  women  will  not  vote  for  hny  hu¬ 
man  Ben  Davis  if  they  are  capable  of 
sizing  him  up.  As  I  rode  home  with 
these  new  voters  the  car  seemed  rather 
small  for  us !  The  children  stopped  pick¬ 
ing  about  four  o’clock  and  played  foot¬ 
ball  on  the  lawn.  Thomas  had  been  busy 
selling  fruit  and  packing  his  load.  At 
nightfall  he  drove  off  to  vote,  as  bis  legal 
residence  is  in  another  township.  I  built 
a  big  fire,  and  after  supper  we  all  drew 
up  before  it. 

***** 

Then  one  of  the  new  voters  proposed 
that  we  all  pile  into  the  car  about  nine 
o’clock  aud  drive  to  the  county  town  to 
get  the  “returns.”  That  proposition  was 
carried  with  a  roar.  But  when  I  went 
out  to  open  the  door  of  the  apple  storage 
that  rain  promised  by  the  weather 
prophets  had  put  in  a  belated  appearance. 
It  was  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  the 
wind  was  rising.  So  Mother  vetoed  the 
trip. 

“We  would  all  ^et  cold  and  the  car 
would  be  wet,  and  we  probably  could  not 
learn  anything  anyway.” 

So  we  brought  out  the  nuts  and  apples 
and  settled'  down  for  a  dry  evening,  while 
the  elements  outside  voted  “wet.”  At 
nine  o’clock  wo  called  up  our  voting  place 
for  news.  They  had  hardly  begun  their 
count,  aud  the  same  tning  was  reported 
all  over  the  country.  The  women’s  vote 
had  doubled  the  number  of  ballots,  and 
it  looked  like  an  all-night  job.  It  was 
that,  but,  as  everyone  knows  now,  the 


November  20,  1920 

election  was  so  one-sided  that  long  before 
the  votes  were  counted-  the  Democrats 
gave  it  up.  But  long  before  that  hap¬ 
pened  our  folks  were  all  asleep,  while  the 
wind  roared  on  and  the  rain  dashed 
against  the  windows. 

***** 

We  like  to  be  known  as  good  losers  or 
fair  winners,  no  matter  how  an  election 
goes.  This  big  country  is  going  to  live 
and  prosper  and  do  its  duty  in  the  world’s 
big  affairs.  Years  ago  I  was  taught  that 
if  the  other  party  carried  the  election  the 
world  was  quite  sure  to  come  to  an  end! 
Yet  it  never  seemed  to  taper  off  as  the 
sore-headed  men  said.  We  may  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  elect  the  cow,  the  hen,  the  apple 
or  whatever  presides  on  our  farms.  And, 
of  course,  you  will  not  forget  the  children. 
They  must  be  elected  to  fill  the  positions 
of  good  citizens,  and  we  cast  the  ballots. 
My  children  are  working  and  playing 
with  reasonable  energy.  I  have  just  been 
paying  them  for  their  apple-picking,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  what  they  do  with 
their  money.  The  boy  at  college  is  doing 
well.  The  question  of  joining  secret  fra¬ 
ternity  comes  up,  and  some  day  I  will  tell 
about  that.  One  of  the  little  girls  has 
just  come  to  say  that  she  has  to  make  a 
speech  of  one  minute  on  some  question 
connected  with  “civics,”  and  I  must  sug¬ 
gest.  a  subject!  Do  you  know  that  I  had 
to  hunt  up  the  word  before  I  knew  just 
what  it  was  about?  I  think,  however, 
that  the  time  limit  of  one  minute  for 
“civic”  speeches  is  admirable.  But  what 
an  advantage  our  children  have  in  educa¬ 
tion  compared  with  what  men  of  my  age 
had  50  years  ago.  But  is  it  all  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  after  all?  I  must  postpone  any 
discussion  of  the  matter,  as  one  of  these 
new  voters  has  instructed  me  to  put  the 
cats  out  and  go  down  with  her  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  fixing  the  fire  for  the  night. 
She  reserves  the  head  work  or  super¬ 
vision  for  herself.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
trusted  a  little  later  to  do  it  all. 

H.  W.  C. 


It  might  be  the  finest,  strongest  harness  in  the  world,  but  what 
good  would  that  do  if  the  team  didn’t  get  into  the  collars  and  pull; 

Just  so  with  the  tractor.  The  motor  is  the  harness  and  it  must 
efficiently  apply  the  power  to  the  work,  but  the  power  is  produced 
from  fuel  by  ignition. 

It  is  the  magneto  which  shoots  the  hot,  flaming  spark  into  the  vap¬ 
orized  fuel,  changing  it  from  a  simple  mixture  of  gas  and  air  to  a 
powerful  force  which  is  controlled  and  applied  to  farm  work  by  the 
gas  engine.  Unless  the  spark  burns  all  this  fuel  quickly,  complete¬ 
ly  and  at  just  the  right  time  the  tractor  will  pull  like  a  poor  team  of 
horses,  no  matter  how  well  the  other  parts  do  their  work. 

That  is  why  you  should  thoroughly  study  the  magneto  on  any 
tractor  you  own  or  intend  to  buy. 

Many  tractors  have  been  on  the  market  for  years.  What  magneto 
do  they  use?  You  have  neighbors  who  have  used  tractors  for  some 
time.  What  is  their  experience  with  the  magnetos?  You  know 
that  a  farmer  must  take  care  of  his  own  machinery.  What  mag¬ 
neto  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  understand? 

The  deeper  you  search  for  magneto  knowledge  the  surer  you  are 
to  find  why  K-W  Magnetos  have  been  used  on  the  majority  of 


power,  why 
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Use  of  Liquid  Cow  Manure 

Con  you  give  any  detailed  information 
about  t.hc  value  and  use,  of  liquid  cow 
manure  on  corn,  Alfalfa  and  young  apple 
trees  that  are  backward?  When  and  how 
should  it  be  applied,  and  whether  alone 
or  with  some  other  material?  C.  L.  H. 

Clayton,  N.  .T. 

For  corn  I  would  recommend  the  use 
of  from  10  to  12  tons  of  this  liquid 
manure  per  acre  (2,500  gallons),  applied 
preferably  by  a  watering  cart  a  few  days 
preceding  planting.  In  addition,  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  this 
to  be  broadcast  and  lightly  but  thor¬ 
oughly  work  al  in.  The  application  of  the 
acid  phosphate  may  be  made  about  the 
same  time  as  the  liquid  manure.  If  the 
i-oil  is  very  porous  it  may  be  a  good  plan 
to  apply  about  two-thirds  of  the  liquid 
manure  just  previous  to  planting,  and 
the  remainder  after  the  crop  is  eight,  to 
12  inches  high,  in  which  case  care  should 
be  taken  tha  it  does  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  growing  plants. 

For  Alfalfa,  10  tons  of  the  liquid 
manure  may  be  used  a  few  days  before 
seeding,  supplemented  by  the  addition  of 
600  pounds  per  acre  of  basic  slag  phos¬ 
phate.  In  case  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
the  basic  slag,  use  the  same  amount  of 
soft  Florida  phosphate,  or,  if  preferred, 
16  per  cent  acid  phosphate.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  apply  the  phosphoric  acid  in  early 
Summer,  and  this  should  be  accompanied 
by  about  150  pounds  of  high-grade  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  This  latter  material 
may  be  applied  a  few  days  before  seed¬ 
ing.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
proper  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  liming  and  inocu¬ 
lation  for  the  growing  of  this  crop. 

For  young  apple  trees,  thorough  tillage, 
with  the  growing  of  some  cultivated  crop 
between  the  trees,  will  usually  result  in 
the  proper  growth  of  a  young  orchard, 
provided,  of  course,  that  proper  attention 
is  given  to  the  fertilization  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  crop.  However,  the  liquid  manure 
can  of  course  be  used  to  advantage,  pro¬ 
vided  one  has  a  supply  on  hand.  Three 
to  four  tons  per  acre,  applied  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals  (May  15  and  July  1), 
the  same  to  be  used  around  each  tree  on 
an  area  of  about  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  top  of  the  tree.  This  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  about  one-half  ounce  of  acid 
phosphate  per  square  yard  of  surface. 
This  latter  product  may  he  used  at  one 
application  about  May  15.  k.  i.  f. 


Growing  ar.d  Curing  Hops 

Will  you  tell  me  all  about  growing 
hops,  and  the  way  they  are  dried? 

Long  Island.  K.  R. 

The  hop  industry  has  declined  rapidly 
in  Madison  County,  X.  Y..  since  the  days 
of  prohibition,  blit  a  few  large,  well-kept 
hop  yards  still  remain,  and  during  the 
past  season  paid  a  good  profit.  The  hop 
is  a  perennial  plant,  and  as  the  fruit  is 
the  part  used  iu  trade,  no  crop  can  be 
secured  until  the  end  of  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  This  makes  the  hop  an  expensive 
crop  to  grow.  The  plants  are  started  by 
cutting  off  sections  of  the  roots  or  suckers 
from  the  old  plants.  These  are  set  7xS 
feet  apart  after  the  soil  has  been  manured 
thoroughly.  Usually  a  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes  is  grown  between  the  hills  the 
first  season,  and  thorough  cultivation  is 
given.  Iu  the  Fall  a  shovel  of  manure  is 
placed  on  each  hill  as  an  added  fertilizer. 

The  following  Spring  the  poles  are  set, 
one  at  each  hill.  The  poles  are  of  cedar, 
about  12  feet,  high,  and  are  secured  from 
the  ueafiby  swamps.  Cultivation  is  given, 
and  as  the  vines  grow  they  are  tied  into 
place  on  the  poles.  The  fruit  or  catkin 
forms  in  late  Summer,  and  these  are  har¬ 
vested  by  the  hop  pickers.  A  canvas- 
covered  shelter  is  prepared,  and  four  per¬ 
sons  work  together  here,  ‘picking  the 
fruits  and  placing  them  in  large  boxes. 
A  fifth  persons  pulls  the  poles  and  brings 
the  vines  to  the  shelter.  A  good  picker 
fills  from  three  to  five  boxes  iu  a  day, 
and  the  prevailing  wage  is  about  a 
box.  The  poles  are  sta<  ked  after  pulling. 

The  boxes  are  removed  to  a  kiln  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  drying  the  hops.  The 
second  story  has  a  flooring  of  tdats,  which 
leaves  space  for  the  fumes  to  pass 
through.  The  hops  are  spread  about  six 
inches  deep  on  burlap  on  the  slats,  and 
sulphur  is  burned  on  top  of  a  stove  be¬ 
low.  The  fumes  dry  out  the  hops  so  that 
they  are  in  condition  to  hale.  They  are 
packed  in  bales  weighing  from  ISO  to  200 
pounds,  and  sold  on  the  market.  At 
present  sales  are  few  am  of  small  quan¬ 
tities.  T1  e  present  price  is  about  65 
cents  per  pound.  Last  year  as  much  as 
$1.50  was  realized  iu  some  cases. 

A  return  of  1.000  to  1.500  pounds  per 
acre  is  considered  a  good  average.  Water- 
ville,  just  over  the  line  in  Oneida  County, 
used  to  be  the  great  hop  center,  especially 
for  buyers.  A  hop  yard  will  last  for  as 
long  as  50  years  when  well  cared  for, 
though  very  few  are  kept  f  >r  this  length 
of  time.  j.  A.  t. 


Nightshada  Poisoning 

Better  correct  that  reference  to  night¬ 
shade,  page  1721.  I  have  had  to  treat 
some  children  who  ate  the  uerries.  Fnough 
would  kill  It  produce*  ail  the  symptoms 
"f  Atropa  Belladonna,  the  European  va¬ 
riety.  F.  R.  II. 

New  Jersey. 


ormant  Sprau 


makes  better  quality  fruit 


IN  almost  every  milt  section  there  are  a  few  fruit-growers  who 
produce  better  fruit  and  get  a  better  price  for  it  than  their 
neighbors,  and  who  also  take  the  prizes  at  the  fairs  and  fruit 
shows.  Many  of  these  skillful  orchardists  long  ago  selected 
Scalecide  for  their  dormant  spray — because  Scalecide  not  only 
controls  orchard  pests  controlled  by  other  dormant  sprays  but  does 
many  things  that  no  other  spray  or  combination  of  sprays  can  do. 
Scalecide  is  becoming  known  even  more  for  its  invigorating  effect 
on  trees  and  its  effectiveness  in  controlling  other  orchard  troubles 
than  for  killing  scale.  Its  invigorating  effect  is  noted  in  increased 


terminal  growth;  larger,  darker  foliage  on  bearing  trees;  and  the 
holding  of  the  foliage  later  in  the  Fall,  thus  accumulating  starch 
and  sugar  which  results  in  a  plumper  and  stronger  fruit  spur. 
Scalecide  kills  insects,  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects,  and  diseases 
that  winter  on  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree.  It  kills  the  hold¬ 
over  cankers  which  cause  fire  blight,  makes  the  old  diseased  bark 
peel  off,  and  allows  a  new  cambium  to  form.  It  kills  the  adults 
and  controls  Pear  Psylla  when  applied  in  the  Fall  or  on  warm 
days  in  the  Winter.  (It  is  too  late  after  their  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
Spring).  It  kills  aphis,  too,  when  used  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray. 


Scalecide  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

Scalecide  is  soothing,  healing  and  antiseptic 
to  skin  of  man  or  beast,  whereas  lime-sul¬ 
fur  is  caustic  and  disagreeable.  Scalecide 
does  not  injure  even  the  eyes.  It  does 
not  corrode  the  spray  pump  nor  clog  the 
nozzles,  and  being  an  oil,  it  makes  the  pump 
run  easier  and  last  longer. 

Avoid  Disappointment - Order  Scalecide  Now 

If  there  is  a  dealer  in  your  section ,  ask  him  to  reserve  enough  Scalecide  for  you.  If  there  is  no  agent  near  you,  write 
for  our  booklet ,  prices  and  guarantee ,  and  give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Use  the  coupon  below.  Address  Dept.  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


Scalecide  Requires  Less  Labor 

One  barrel  of  Scalecide,  which  makes  BOO 
gallons  of  spray,  will  cover,  until  they  drip, 
as  many  trees  as  three  and  a  half  barrels  of 
lime-sulfur,  which  make  1600  gallons  of 
spray.  And  of  course  you  can  apply  800 
gallons  of  Scalecide  with  much  less  labor 
than  1600  gallons  of  lime-sulfur. 


Every  Claim  Has  Been  Proved 

Every  claim  we  make  for  Scalecide  has 
been  proved  in  our  own  large  orchards, 
which  now  total  26,000  trees,  and  verified 
by  growers  throughout  the  U.  S.  We  speak 
to  you  from  10  years’  experience  as  fruit¬ 
growers,  and  our  recommendations  are 
based  upon  profitable  orchard  practice. 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 


(Coupon) 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company.  50  CnuRcn  Street,  New  York  Ctty 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prices,  copy  of  Guarantee  and  free  booklet  on  Scalecide,  “Figuring  the  Cost  of  Spraying.”  I  have. 


bearing  trees; . young  trees.  I  have  been  using. . . 

(number) 

My  dealer  is : . 

„  (Name) 

Name . p.  O. 


(number) 


.  barrels  of . 


(number) 


(kind  of  dormant  spray) 


(P.O.) 


. State . 


(State) 


M 


m  £PM>IOM>J 


is  Ion  as 

$10 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  Q  AW 
Wood  Oi\VI 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and, 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  inay  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog- 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  llertxler  & 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


DO  ii  I-. 
ONE  YEAR 
TO  PAY 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2H 

ight  running,  easy  cleaning,^ 


$44 

Light  winning,  easy  cleaning, 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  ITM*? 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wort^ 
man  ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  wbat  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tho  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (21) 

4U.8AUGH-DOVCRCO,  2171  Marshal)  Bi.  CHltas* 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Wagon  &  Hay  Covers  with  eyelits,  Medium  & 
Heavy  weights.  Plain  and  waterproofed,  made  of 
a  superior  grade  of  Canvas.  Best  workmanship. 
Prompt  deliveries  to  all  parts  of  U  S.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Send  postal  for  prices  &  samples. 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R  49  &  51  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


increase  yotnr  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  team*  or  powder 

•  JNE  man  with  a  •'K  ' can  outpuD  16  horses.  Work, 
bv  leverage — same  principle  as  a  lack.  lUd  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
(tneit  steel-yuaranteed  vgainit  breakage.  Works  equally 
well  on  tullsidei  and  ma>sher  where  horses  cannot  operate 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 

Write  today  for  special  offer  tad 
free  booklet  on  Laud  Clearing 

Tha  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  34  99  JohntSt.,  New  York 

Box  34  16th  and  Kansas  Sta.,  San  Franc Uc« 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxe9  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
there  such  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 

Stump  Puller 

Man  or  woman  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  (3 
150  stumps  a  day.  Weicht  without  cable  171 
pounds.  NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG- 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  (Suburban  llomeft 

Established  tsso 

ViihlUlird  weekly  liy  tile  Rural  Pnblllhinff  Company.  883  Weat  8<Ub  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Coi.i.iNfiWoor),  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  E.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  T.  Kovlk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  •  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  1o  8s.  6d.,  or 
81s,  marks,  or  10k,  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  1)  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  bneked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  ami  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tills  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


One  of  my  best  friends,  that  I  wait  for  every  week,  it-: 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  love  to  read  it,  because  I 
read  nothing  wrong  in  it.  The  tiniest  words  that  I  have 
read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  were:  “No  man  can  serve  two 
masters ;  therefore,  find  the  true  one ;  the  one  that  will 
help  you  in  time  of  need,  and  give  him  all  your  power.” 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  I  had  it. 

New  York.  john  j.  pfeffer. 

E  think  experience  Is  more  than  a  teacher.  It 
is  an  educator — the  great  master  of  life. 

5k 

ECEMBER  9  and  10  have  been  selected  as  the 
dates  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Agriculture.  All  the  farm 
organizations  of  the  State  are  invited  to  the  meeting 
and  to  the  conferences,  which  it  is  hoped  will  detine 
an  agricultural  policy  for  the  State.  Of  course  all 
farmers,  whether  members  of  other  organizations, 
are  invited,  and  this  includes  both  men  and  women. 
The  convention  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 
More  details  and  programme  will  come  later. 

* 

LDER  men  sometimes  shake  their  heads  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  fellows,  and  they  are  very 
fond  of  reminding  their  boys  that  enthusiasm  never 
can  take  the  place  of  experience.  We  often  wonder 
if  these  wise  men  have  ever  turned  this  subject  over 
and  considered  it  from  the  other  side.  Tt  is  true 
that  experience  is  a  great  teacher  of  mankind,  yet  it 
is  also  true  that  experience,  valued  as  it  is,  can  never 
take  the  place  of  enthusiasm.  Either  one,  alone,  if 
carried  too  far,  may  lead  a  man  astray.  The  right 
combination  of  the  two  is  the  best  equipment  for  life. 
That  is  where  the  gray-haired  man  may  have  the 
advantage  over  the  boy.  The  young  fellow  can  only 
get  the  experience  by  going  through  the  fire.  The 
trouble  with  the  older  man  is  that  when  he  goes 
through  the  fire  after  the  experience,  the  enthusiasm 
is  all  burnt  away,  and  a  life  of  dry  experience  and 
nothing  more  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  living  upon 
busks. 

* 

What  arc  tin  prospects  regarding  daylight  saving 
in  New  York? 

HE  new  Governor,  Judge  Miller,  is  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  present  law.  lie  will  favor  a 
law  abolishing  daylight  saving  as  a  State  institution, 
but  giving  the  cities  the  right  to  change  their  time 
if  they  care  to  do  so.  In  effect  that  is  what  we  had 
last  Summer.  Most  of  the  railroads  running  through 
the  State  kept' to  the  old  time.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers  never  changed  their  clocks.  The  coming 
struggle  will  be  in  the  Legislature,  and  if  farmers 
want  the  old  time,  without  “daylight  saving,”  they 
should  begin  at  once,  and  make  their  representatives 
understand.  In  the  last  Legislature  the  repeal  bill 
was  finally  passed  by  making  a  political  deal  with  a 
few  members  from  New  York  City.  Next  year  there 
will  be  enough  country  members  to  put  the  bill 
through,  but  it  must  be  forced  through.  The  city 
men  will  fight  hard  for  their  play  time.  Judge  Mil¬ 
ler  cannot  do  it  all.  You  must  make  the  Legislature 
do  the  job. 

sk 

T  seems  to  lie  the  general  opinion  of  dairymen  In 
the  cabbage-growing  sections  that  cabbage,  when 
fed  iu  moderate  quantities,  increases  the  flow  of 
milk.  Some  reports  show  that  it  is  more  effective 
than  silage  as  a  green  or  succulent  feed.  And  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  feeding  value  or 
composition.  We  think  it  is  somewhat  like  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  lettuce,  spinach  or  other  leafy  vegetables  to 
humans.  Without  question  the  addition  of  such 
vegetables  to  the  diet  does  improve  the  ration  and 
promote  the  health  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  food 
elements  which  ordinary  analysis  can  show.  With 
humans  the  scientists  now  attribute  these  results 
from  leafy  vegetables  to  the  vitamines  which  such 
foods  contain.  Milk  and  these  leafy  vegetables  are 
very  valuable  in  improving  t.he  human  diet.  We 
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think  that  much  the  same  thing  will  be  found  true 
of  the  cow.  Her  proper  feeding  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  providing  a  “balanced  ration.”  Slie  needs 
these  vitamines  in  her  food  no  less  than  man,  and 
one  reason  why  cabbage  proves  so  effective  is  that  it 
furnishes  these  mysterious  elements. 

5k 

EVERAL  readers  ask  us  to  tell  what  effect  the 
recent  election  will  have  on  Prohibition.  Of 
course  the  amendment  stands.  Nothing  that  we  can 
now  imagine  could  change  the  constitution  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  understand  that  the  next  Congress  will  be 
“dry”  by  a  large  majority.  There  scorns  no  chance 
of  changing  or  weakening  the  law.  In  New  York 
the  election  was  a  “dry”  victory.  The  new  Governor, 
Judge  Miller,  is  pledged  to  enforce  the  law.  There 
are,  without  question,  many  violations  of  the  law  at 
this  time.  They  will  continue  for  some  years,  but. 
on  tbe  whole,  taking  the  country  at  large.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  is  becoming  more  popular — particularly  in  the 
country  districts. 

* 

VERY  dairyman  in  New  York  feels  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  I)r.  Geo.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  for 
making  the  cost  of  milk  production  clear.  For  many 
years  dairymen  wore  unable  to  state  positively  just 
what  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  or  quart  of  milk. 
Not  knowing  that,  they  could  not  successfully  meet 
the  arguments  of  the  distributers  and  place  a  definite 
price  on  their  milk.  This  gave  every  advantage  to 
the  handlers  and  buyers.  Dr.  Warren  was  able  to 
figure  tbe  cost  of  feed,  fodder,  labor  and  “overhead” 
charges  so  that  it  became  possible  to  show  accurate 
costs,  and  thus  demand  a  fair  price.  For  years 
dairymen  knew  that  they  were  able  to  keep  their 
business  alive  through  "the  unpaid  labor  of  women 
and  children,”  but  they  could  not  prove  it  until  these 
accurate  cost  figures  enabled  them  to  compare  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  with  that  of  others.  They  never 
could  have  obtained  the  full  benefits  of  organization 
without  these  cost  figures  as  a  basis.  The  economics 
department  at  Cornell  now  proposes  to  go  still  fur¬ 
ther,  and  study  the  marketing  of  milk,  of  feed  and 
of  dairy  cattle,  just  as  the  production  side  has  been 
studied.  Prof.  II.  E.  Babcock  will  have  charge  of 
this  work,  and  before  he  is  done  with  it.  we  shall 
know  the  cost  of  distribution  and  of  mixing  and 
handling  feed.  These  things  will  give  us  a  new 
grasp  on  the  subject. 

* 

E  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
regret  that  the  recent  political  cyclone  blew 
one  picturesque  figure  out  of  political  life.  That  is 
Champ  Clark  of  Missouri.  He  has  always  seemed 
to  us  one  of  the  most  human  and  lovable  figures  in 
American  public  life.  We  never  saw  him,  yet.  he 
seems  to  have  a  personality  so  strong  and  pent  rat¬ 
ing  that  lie  looms  up  in  imagination  as  a  kindly 
and  useful  character,  with  ins  feet  squarely  on  the 
ground  among  other  human  beings.  His  book  of 
political  reminiscences  is  the  best  study  of  American 
public  life  we  have  ever  read.  There  is  not  an  un¬ 
kind  word  in  it  for  anyone.  In  speaking  of  men, 
Champ  Clark  tries  lo  say  something  good  of  them. 
Ho  forgets  the  injustice  they  have  done  him,  except 
in  one  case,  where  he  tells  the  bitter  truth  of  one 
public  character.  A  national  figure — a  genuine  Amer¬ 
ican  human  product — that  is  what  Champ  Clark 
may  he  truly  called.  We  regret  to  see  him  blown  out 
of  public  life  and  we  hope  he  will  come  back. 

* 

IIE  great  political  landslide  grows  in  size  witli 
the  “latest  returns.”  There  has  been  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  since  McClellan  ran  against  Lincoln. 
Millions  of  people  seem  to  have  pulled  up  their  old 
party  convictions  by  the  roots.  What  will  they  do 
now?  Will  they  prune  the  roots  and  transplant  in 
the  same  place,  or  will  they  start  a  new  plant?  That 
remains  for  the  next  administration  to  decide.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  if  this  up¬ 
heaval  had  to  come  the  people  did  a  good  job.  The 
Republicans  have  full  and  complete  responsibility 
thrust  upon  them.  They  can  give  no  excuse  for  any 
failure  to  correct  public  wrongs  if  any  such  correc¬ 
tion  is  possible  through  legislation.  During  the  past 
eight  years  the  Republicans  have  been  obliged  to 
play  the  part  of  critics  or  obstructionists.  Now  they 
must  give  constructive  legislation  and  do  it  prompt¬ 
ly.  We  think  the  size  of  their  1  remendous  victory 
has  sobered  or  frightened  the  leaders.  This  mighty 
swing  of  men  and  women  is  as  suggestive  as  the 
waves  of  approval  or  of  discontent  which  pass  over 
a  great  assemblage  of  people,  and  the  politicians 
fully  realize  it.  We  know  that  many  strong  men 
are  already  at  work  telling  the  political  leaders  just 
what  they  want  done.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
latter  going  to  the  men  who  arc  likely  to  influence 
the  policy  of  tbe  new  administration.  iVrsonally  we 
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believe  the  day  of  the  “strong  man  in  a  blatant  land” 
has  passed.  The  American  people  are  not  likely  to 
stand  for  any  autocratic,  secretive  government,  and 
we  are  glad  of  it.  Hereafter  the  President  must  be 
more  the  agent  of  the  people  and  loss  of  an  autocra4. 
This  is  the  time  for  farmers  and  their  friends  to 
make  the  men  they  have  elected  understand  what,  is 
wanted.  We  cannot  hope  to  get  all  we  need  at  once. 
That  must  he  a  matter  of  political  growth,  but  we 
can  make  tbe  new  administration  understand  our 
case  and  give  us  a  fair  chance. 

* 

LONG  ISLAND  official  has  been  for  some  time 
issuing  permits  to  carry  firearms  under  tlio 
present  law.  These  permits  cost  .$2.50.  No  name 
was  written  on  them,  and  they  were  peddled  out  to 
whoever  would  buy.  Some  of  them  finally  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  burglars  and  “hold-up" 
men — tbe  very  class  of  people  the  law  was  supposed 
to  exempt.  These  criminals  willingly  paid  $50  for 
such  a  blank  permit.  By  writing  in  their  own  name 
they  shot  the  law  through  its  own  weapons.  Prob¬ 
ably  every  law  which  gives  a  license  in  this  way  is 
misused  or  violated  more  or  less.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  “hunters”  who  roam  about  our  fields  should 
no  more  he  licensed  by  tbe  State  than  men  who 
would  go  about  with  disease  germs  to  contaminate 
wells  and  springs. 

* 

ANY  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  finding 
small  woolen  mills  where  fair-sized  lots  of 
wool  may  be  sent  for  carding  or  for  making  up  into 
blankets  or  cloth.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
we  must  go  hack,  at  least  part  way,  to  these  small, 
community-owned  mills,  in  order  to  break  the  stran 
glo  hold  which  “big  business”  seems  to  have  fixed  on 
us.  It  lias  often  been  reported  that  many  of  these 
small  mills  are  still  operating  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  we  have  been  investigating  such  reports.  It 
’seems  that  most  of  these  mills  have  disappeared, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  left.  We  have  one  report 
in  which  the  following  appears: 

The  coming  of  the  hydro  (Niagara)  power  all  through 
Western  Ontario  may  be  the  "Lord’s  mysterious  way” 
to  decentralize  “big  business.”  It.  seems  to  me  that 
cheap  power  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  have  smaller 
industries  in  smaller  cities  and  town,  for  electricity  not 
only  manufactures  but  transports.  J.  N.  D. 

Drayton,  Out. 

That  has  been  our  own  idea  for  some  time.  We 
believe  that  the  development  and  distribution  of 
power  will,  in  time,  make  it  possible  to  break  up 
many  of  the  large  industrial  centers,  and  build  up 
in  their  place  many  smaller  units  in  the  country, 
closer  to  the  farms.  These  smaller  operations  will 
have  to  be  financed  and  developed  by  country  people, 
and  this,  we  think,  will  be  one  of  tbe  ways  in  which 
the  rural  districts  will  regain  their  old  population 
and  power. 

5k 

Reports  are  coming  to  the  Farm  Bureau  office  almost 
daily  of  the  doings  of  seed  agents  about  the  county,  and 
farmers  seems  to  be  only  too  glad  to  fall  in  line  and 
again  get  stung  on  prices.  An  agent  is  reported  selling 
seed  corn  about  the  county  for  $(5.50  per  bu..  a  priee 
even  in  excess  of  war  prices,  and  he  was  having  good 
business  amon^  the  farmers.  Another  agent  was  selling 
a  new  kind  of  potatoes  for  $5  per  bu.,  and  oats  accord¬ 
ingly.  Farmers!  What  are  you  thinking  of  to  pay  such 
outrageous  prices  for  seed,  and  rely  upon  the  agent’s 
information  as  to  the  merits  of  the  goods?  The  season’s 
increased  production  of  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  does 
not  warrant  any  such  price  as  the  agents  are  asking. 

IIAT  report  comes  from  Orleans  County,  Ver¬ 
mont — up  close  to  the  Canada  line.  You  may 
start  from  there  and  travel  to  the  lowest  tip  ol‘ 
Florida.  Then  start,  at  Eastport,  Me.,  and  travel  to 
the  extreme  western  point  of  Oregon.  In  every  coun¬ 
ty  inside  these  points  you  will  find  farmers  ready  to 
pay  extravagant  prices  for  “novelties”  or  seeds 
which  are  inoculated  with  “hot  air”'  by  some  glib 
agent.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
a  stranger  can  go  into  a  farm  territory  and  induce 
farmers  to  sign  these  contracts,  when  plain  experi¬ 
ence  must  show  that  the  big  stories  cannot  be  true. 
Is  it  really  true  that  the  average  man  likes  to  be 
humbugged?  It  seems  so  at  times. 

Brevities 

If  you  keep  a  dog  is  it  through  habit  or  because  the 
dog  is  necessary? 

True  co-operation  requires  that  farmers  must  be  tied 
together  with  a  square  knot. 

We  ought  to  hold  up  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship, 
even  though  we  may  know  they  are  at  present  out  of  the 
reach  of  most  of  us. 

"A  farm  should  always  be  selected  wisely.”  Right! 
But  suppose  grandfather  selected  it  for  you  100  years 
ago  and  times  have  changed  the  conditions? 

Has  anyone  ever  been  able  to  keep  a  naturally  wet 
cellar  dry  by  waterproofing  the  concrete  walls  and  floor? 
We  have  never  kept  out  the  water  except  by  full 
drainage. 

We  understand  that  Northern  Vermont  now  has  more 
certified  potato  seed  than  ev>  .  before  at  this  season. 
’Phis  is  seed  guaranteed  by  the  a  ,  'rnment.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  this  year  shows  that,  this  certified  seed  is  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  common  stock  as  purebred  cattle  are  to  scrubs 
or  grades. 


Complications  of  a  Bankruptcy  Case 

On  November  !)  the  bankruptcy  court  in  Brooklyn, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  receiver,  accepted  an 
offer  of  the  Edelstein  Dairy  Company  of  $17,000  for 
the  distributing  end  of  the  Cornwall  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  in  Brooklyn.  The  terms  were  $8,000  down,  and 
the  balance  in  four  quarterly  payments  covering  two 
years,  the  title  of  the  property  to  remain  in  the 
meantime  with  the  receiver.  This  leaves  the  country 
places  at  Blakeslee,  Cato  and  Orrs  Mills  yet  to  be 
disposed  of.  Appraisals  of  these  plants  are  being 
made  by  men  appointed  by  the  court. 

Edelstein,  Silverman  &  Cohen  were  the  parties 
interested  in  the  Cornwall  Dairy  Company.  Edel¬ 
stein  has  been  employed  by  the  receiver  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  business.  Cohen  and  Silverman  are  said  to 
be  wealthy.  The  liabilities  of  the  Cornwall  Dairy 
Company  were  something  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The 
assets  in  sight  seem  to  be  about  $50,000.  There  are 
some  grounds,  however,  on  which  it  seems  that 
Cohen  and  Silverman  may  be  held  personally.  One 
item  of  $27,000  is  demanded  by  the  receiver.  It  is 
alleged  by  him  from  the  evidence  so  far  taken  that 
Edelstein,  Silverman  &  Cohen  each  signed  a  note  for 
$0,000.  These  notes  were  indorsed  by  the  company 
and  money  borrowed  on  them.  There  is  nothing  to 
show,  it  is  said,  that  the  proceeds  of  these *notes 
went  to  the  company.  The  inference  is  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  became  in  possession  of  it,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  Anyway,  Cohen,  treasurer  of  the  company, 
signed  three  checks  in  blank  some  days  before  the 
receiver  was  appointed.  These  were  filled  in  by  the 
bank  to  itself  for  $9,000  each,  and  dated  some  three 
days  apart,  and  the  checks  were  charged  by  the  bank 
against  the  company  in  favor  of  itself  in  payment  of 
the  three  notes.  The  receiver  alleges  that  this  was 
virtually  making  a  preferred  creditor  of  the  bank, 
and  insists  that  this  $27,000  should  be  paid  in  to  the 
receiver,  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  company. 

As  it.  stands  now  the  city  end  of  the  business  is 
back  where  it  was  before  the  failure.  Whether  the 
old  regime  got  possession  of  the  country  plants,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  is  yet  to  he  determined;  hut  in 
any  event  we  have  three  men,  two  at  least  of  whom 
are  rated  wealthy,  in  control  of  a  corporation,  and 
going  through  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  emerging 
from  it  with  the  business  again  in  their  hands,  and 
something  like  $50,000  to  $60,000  lopped  off  their 
joint  obligations  at  the  expense  of  New  York  State 
dairymen.  It  was  probably  because  of  the  wealthy 
rating  of  Cohen  and  Silverman  that  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  decided  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  bond  the  company,  but  it  must  have  known  that  a 
stockholder  or  officer  of  a  company  is  not  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  the  company.  In  fact,  he  may  legally 
possess  himself  of  a  large  part  of  its  assets. 


Selling  Association;  A  Personal  Experi¬ 
ence 

SELLING  ASSOCIATIONS.— The  article  by  It.  L. 
S.,  “Will  the  Burnt  Farmer  But  Out  the  Fire?”  in  your 
issue  of  September  25  was  read  by  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  particularly  the  paragraph  on  “Organization 
Needed.”  A  word  of  personal  experience  might  be 
appreciated  by  your  readers.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  while  the  Federal  and  State  governments  have  ad¬ 
vocated  selling  associations,  their  advocacy  has  been 
only  a  matter  of  study  without  regard  to  the  law.  The 
government  spends  large  sums «of  money  iu  the  support 
of  a  Bureau  of  Markets  whose  business  is  to  study  mar¬ 
kets,  and  to  assist  in  the  economical  distribution  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  In  many  counties  there  is  maintained  a  County 
Farm  Agent,  whose  business  is  the  giving  of  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  growing  and  selling  of  farm  produce.  Many 
leading  economists,  as  the  professor  of  economics  in 
Toledo  University,  advocate  selling  associations  as  an 
economical  way  of  distributing  food  products.  Such  as¬ 
sociations  would  surely  seem  to  bo  of  benefit  generally, 
to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  producer.  In  many 
sections  of  our  country,  food,  which  is  so  badly  needed 
in  the  large  centers  of  population,  is  permitted  to  tot 
in  the  fields  and  storehouses  for  lack  of  economic 
raeaus  of  distribution.  The  argument  is  all  in  favor  of 
trial  of  such  organizations,  to  see  how  far  they  could 
remedy  this  want. 

TOLEDO  GARDENERS  UNITE. — The  Toledo  Gar¬ 
deners’  Exchange  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  in  1915  with  45  stockholders  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  farm  and  garden  produets,  (lie  principle 
articles  being  hothouse  lettuce,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 
The  sale  of  stock  in  the  company  was  limited  to  actual 
gardeners.  All  the  members  of  the  exchange  company  at 
various  times  sold  some  of  their  produ<*e  through  other 
channels  than  the  exchange,  and  in  later  years  some  of 
them  sold  all  their  produce  thus.  Provision  for  this  was 
distinctly  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  main  reasons  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  company  was  the  convenience  of  delivery  and  sale 
of  goods.  Among  other  things  tin'  by-laws  of  the  ex¬ 
change  company  provided  that  the  members  should  give 
the  officers  of  the  company  their  cordial  support;  that 
no  deception  should  be  practiced  in  putting  up  of  their 
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goods;  that  goods  were  to  be  graded  and  marked  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  directors;  to  sell  as  far 
as  practicable  all  their  produce  through  the  exchange 
company ;  to  notify  the  manager  each  day  of  the 
amount  of  goods  they  would  have  for  sale. 

PROSECUTING  FOOD  PRODUCERS.— In  1919 
when  there  was  much  agitation  of  the  II.  C.  of  L., 
Governor  Cox  called  together  the  county  prosecutors  of 
Ohio  to  formulate  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  eo- 
called  food  profiteers.  Among  their  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  of  their  acts  was  to  cast  the  dairymen  of  the 
Cleveland  district  into  jail,  and  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  gardeners’  associations  of  Cincinnati.  To¬ 
ledo,  etc.  The  hooks  and  all  documents  of  the  Toledo 
Exchange  Company  were  seized  by  the  court,  and  the 
office  wastepaper  baskets  thoroughly  searched  for  pos¬ 
sible  evidence  that  would  incriminate  the  directors. 
Large  headlines  were  published  in  all  the  daily  papers, 
heralding  the  prosecution  of  these  men  as  criminals,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  pain  and  suffering  caused  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  An  expense  of  o/er  $3,000,  together  with  much 
loss  of  time,  whs  entailed  upon  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted  by  the  court 
against  the  Exchange  Company,  preventing  them  from 
doing  the  very  thing  winch  the  State  of  Ohio  had  grant¬ 
ed  them  the  right  to  do  in  their  charter.  (The  case  was 
tried  with  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who 
voted  nine  to  three  to  convict.  ) 

LEGAL  ARGUMENTS. — From  the  experience  thus 
had  with  the  Valentine  Anti-Trust  Law,  it  appears  in¬ 
advisable  to  have  printed  rules  and  regulations,  although 
no  exchange  can  do  business  without  regulations.  It 
was  argued  by  the  court  that  the  by-laws  gave  the  direc¬ 
tors  a  power  of  control  over  the  products  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  which  was  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  by-laws  whereby,  in  times  of  glutted  markets, 
the  members  could  sell  outside  of  the  exchange,  the  court 
held,  “would  create  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal  obligation  on 
the  part  of  each  stockholder  to  market  his  produce 
through  the  Exchange  Company.”  Had  the  Toledo  Gar¬ 
deners’  Exchange  Company,  therefore,  been  organized  as 
closely  as  the  California  association  referred  to  iu  your 
article  of  September  25,  the  directors  would  have  been 
heavily  fined  and  might  have  been  sent  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary. 

OFFICIAL  INEFFICIENCY.— Now,  it  seems  to 
your  correspondent,  that  had  the  Governor  and  the  pros- 
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eeuting  attorneys  been  really  efficient  public  officials, 
they  would  have  known  the  following  facts:  (a)  There 
is  a  Bureau  of  Markets  created  by  law  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  market  conditions  and  of  assisting  in  the 
economical  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  very  easy  of  access, 
without  any  additional  expense  to  taxpayers,  located  in 
the  annex  to  the  capitol  building  in  Columbus.  (b) 
There  is  in  Toledo  within  u  few  blocks  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor's  office  a  County  Farm  Agent  supported  by  the 
people,  who  could  have  informed  him  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  where  dependable  information  on  whether 
these  market  prices  could  be  fixed,  (c)  The  State  of 
Ohio  gave  a  number  of  vegetable  growers  called  the  To¬ 
ledo  Gardeners’  Exchange  Company  a  charter  to  sell 
produce  collectively.  (d)  Agricultural  departments 
from  their  study  of  the  economic  distribution  of  food 
products  advocate  selling  associations,  (e)  The  govern¬ 
ment  exempts  selling  associations  from  paying  an  in¬ 
come  tax.  (f)The  law  of  supply  and  demand  controlled 
the  prices  of  green  vegetables,  and  because  of  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  and  the  perishable  nature  of  them, 
fixed  prices  are  not  possible,  (g)  Should  vegetables  be 
destroyed,  as  is  said  to  be  done  sometimes  to  keep  up 
the  price,  that  the  lose  to  the  owners  would  always  far 
exceed  any  consequent  increase  of  price,  (h)  Every  rule 
aud  by-law  of  a  growers’  association  must  be  made  to 
stimulate  and  not  to  restrain  trade  if  disaster  would  be 
avoided,  (i)  Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  departments  for  stpdyiug  food  problems  and 
its  distribution. 

LEGAL  ARGUMENTS.- — At  the  trial  of  the  case  the 
prosecutor  argued  that  when  the  Exchange  Company 
sold  the  produce  of  two  or  more  members,  the  same  be¬ 
ing  of  equal  grade  aud  the  goods  being  included  within 
the  same  sale,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  By-laws,  although  worded  by  an  attorney,  may  not 
always  hold  good,  for  at  the  opening  of  this  trial  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  company  asked  the  prosecutor  how 
they  could  operate  under  the  law,  and  was  told  to  con¬ 
sult,  an  attorney.  While  the  directions  of  their  attor¬ 
neys  were  followed,  the  association  was  fined  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  doing  as  was  advised.  While  it  cost 
the  people  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  prosecute  the 
Exchange  Company,  there  were  no  benefits  derived  bv 
the  people.  The  Toledo  Gardeuers’  Exchange  Company 
no  longer  exists,  and  prices  have  been  reduced,  though 
many  other  factors  have  operated  to  that  end.  and  it  is 
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fair  to  assume  that  there  is  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  consumer  for  the  officials  who  claim  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  process.  Also  as  dairymen 
and  vegetable. growers  all  have  property  interest  from 
which  they  can  not  readily  depart,  it  is  reasonable  that 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  for  investigations  be- 
foro  hasty  and  harsh  proceedings  to  prosecute  were  re- 
sorted  to.  oeo.  bayeb. 


Burning  Corn  in  the  West 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  anent  the  reports  of 
farmers  using  corn  as  fuel  in  Iowa.  Your  conclusion 
that  such  reports  are  fakes  is  undoubtedly  true  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  Iowa,  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Eastern 
Kansas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  cer¬ 
tainly  not  true  as  applied  to  Western  Nebraska,  West¬ 
ern  Kansas  and  a  small  part  of  Eastern  Colorado.  The 
writer  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  auto  trip 
through  that  region,  and,  briefly,  here  is  what  he  found 
the  situation  to  be  : 

Big  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  all  through  that  region  ; 
only  cars  enough  to  ship  a  very  small  part  of  the  wheat. 
Corn  not  yet  moving.  Bankers  are  straining  their  re¬ 
sources  to  the  limit  to  carry  loans  made  to  farmers  last 
Spring  that  the  borrowers  are  wholly  unable  to  meet 
because  of  being  unable  to  market  their  crops.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  the  wheat  and  wool  growers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  no  money  being  available,  but  little  feeder 
stock  can  be  purchased,  so  that  avenue  for  consumption 
of  the  big  corn  crop  is  closed,  too.  Borrowers  are  offer¬ 
ing  to  turn  everything  over  to  the  mortgage  holders,  but 
the  banks  decline,  as  they  could  not  sell  the  stuff  at 
forced  sale  for  enough  to  pay  the  face  of  the  notes, 
owing  to  the  big  price  decline,  which  is  made  very  much 
worse  there  by  the  car  shortage.  There  are  practically 
no  trees  in  that  region,  and  no  coal  mines  at  all ;  35  to 
50c  per  bn.  of  70  lbs.  of  ear  corn  is  all  that’s  offered  now. 
What  little  coal  the  local  dealers  are  able  to  get  sells 
for  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton  at  car.  Add  the  expense 
of  hauling  it  from  five  to  30  miles  and  you  can  see  what 
those  poor  people  are  up  against.  Under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  what  would  you  do?  Drive  out  to  the  corn- 
field  and  get  out  a  load  of  fuel,  or  go  to  town  and  try 
to  borrow  the  price  and  haul  out  a  load  of  coal,  if  you 
happened  to  be  lucky  enough  to  get  it  at  all?  Yes, 
there  will  certainly  be  lots  of  corn  burned  in  the  West 
again  this  year.  j,  h.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 


The  Low  Price  of  Cotton 

I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  you  in  your  recent  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  price  of  cotton.  It  seems  to-  me  that  the 
cotton  growers  should  not  have  expected  to  receive  40c 
for  the  1920  crop.  Isn’t  that  a  war  price?  No  more 
cotton  is  needed  for  munitions  and  other  war  purposes. 
Human  activities  are  directed  to  production  now  instead 
of  destruction.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  all  cotton  goods,  we  are  buying  as  little  as  we 
possibly  can  get  along  with,  and  are  going  to  continue  to 
do  so  until  we  return  to  pre-war  prices.  What  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  increased  production  and  limited  de¬ 
mand?  Three-dollar  wheat  is  out  of  order,  too.  I  did 
not  sow  any  wheat  because  I  did  not  believe  next  year’s 
crop  would  bring  $2  per  bu.  Had  I  had  time  to  do  my 
own  seeding  it  would  have  been  different,  as  I  would 
have  expected  to  purchase  lower-priced  products  with 
lower-priced  wheat.  But  to  pav  out  1920  cash  prices 
for  labor  to  produce  1921-priced  wheat  did  not  look 
good  to  me.  j.  G.  K. 

Ohio. 

Wlmt  were  these  cotton  growers  to  do?  Cotton  is 
the  only  cash  crop  they  can  produce.  They  are  in 
debt,  and  are  in  many  cases  forced  to  grow  cotton. 
They  had  no  possible  control  over  prices  of  products 
they  were  forced  to  buy.  They  were  obliged  to  pay 
war  prices  for  all  their  supplies.  The  world’s  cotton 
supply  is  short,  in  spite  of  a  return  to  peace,  and  on 
the  basis  of  true  supply  and  demand  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  present  low  prices. 


Central  New  York  Notes 

Have  been  going  to  the  farm  every  day  lately.  There 
is  the  finest  crop  of  cabbage  that  we  have  ever  raised. 
We  figure  that  at  the  present  price,  $6  a  ton,  it  would 
be  better,  so  far  as  the  work  and  the  income  are  con¬ 
cerned.  to  let  them  alone  to  go  to  destruction.  Fortu¬ 
nately  then'  is  the  herd  of  cows,  and  they  are  eating 
all  they  can  of  them  every  day.  They  eat  about  two 
heads  each,  and  then  they  are  full.  A  small  feed  of  cut 
cornstalks  goes  into  the  ration  also.  Of  course  the 
grain  ration  must  not  be  omitted,  nor  should  they  lie 
scrimped.  It  is  possible  to  use  a  somewhat  heavy  feed 
with  the  succulent  feed  they  are  having.  Gluten,  corn- 
meal,  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  are  not  so  bad  on  such 
feeds.  Ground  oats  seem  to  he  a  better  feed  at  present 
prices  than  wheat  bran.  Possibly  bran  may  come  down 
after  a  little  while.  Most  feeds  have  declined  somewhat. 

On  November  10  the  cows  are  out  grazing  through 
the  day.  something  unusual  at  this  date.  The  haymow 
may  not  be  quite  so  full  as  it  lias  been  for  some  years, 
but.  the  cabbages  and  the  corn  fodder  will  help  out 
nicely.  There  is  a  little  money  in  milk  just  now  for 
the  dairyman  who  is  well  situated  in  respect  to  feeds 
if  one  has  the  city  market  to  rely  upon.  League  prices 
may  figure  some  loss  on  the  usual  labor  base,  but  with 
the  open  Fall  aud  cabbages  at  $6  a  ton  one  can  make 
milk  and  a  profit,  even  if  it  is  small.  Of  course  we  have 
to  figure  some  loss  on  the  cabbages,  yet  feeding  them  to 
the  cows  gets  us  the  best  margin  of  any  crop  of  the 
season  except  the  hay  crop. 

Feed do  not  drop  locally  as  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  Feed  dealers  are  like  farmers  -they  want  to  get 
as  much  out.  of  the  goods  as  the  trade  will  permit. 
Evidently  we  should  get  our  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  into 
working  order,  for  it_  seems  the  only  way  to  get  out 
feeds  at  a  fair  margin.  Dealers  say  they  are  losing 
money,  and  I  can  believe  it.  Farmers  have  lost  badly. 
8ome  of  thi'  dealers  say  it  is  all  in  the  game,  aud  some 
complain  considerably. 

The  water  supply  for  the  stock  at  the  farm  is  a 
serious  one.  It.  has  always  been.  City  aud  town  peoph 
complain  of  the  water  rates,  and  wish  they  were  in  tin 
country,  where  water  is  free.  All  the  same,  it.  isn’t 
free.  Guess  it,  costs  more  on  the  farm  than  in  town. 
That  lead  pipe  that  is  now  giving  some  trouble  has  been 
laid  45  years  or  more.  That  is  small  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  but  it  lias  had  considerable  attention  during 
l  hat  tilin'.  Lead  pipe  is  not  in  high  favor  with  some, 
but  I  rather  like  it.  Possibly  something  may  depend 
on  soil  and  water  in  deciding  the  pipe  to  use.  Iu  some 
soils  the  pipe  had  to  be  removed  15  years  ago. 

<  'henango  <’o..  N  Y  jj#  H.  I,. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Autumn  Fields 

Sere  lie  the  lonely  fields 

Where  once  the  reapers  whirled, 

The  golden  yield  they  raised 
Is  gone  to  serve  the  world. 

Beneath  their  furrows  hide 
The  memories  of  Spring, 

The  Summer’s  rushing  life,  _ 

The  songs  that  came  a-wing. 

A  wreath  of  smoke  floats  up 
To  vanish  in  the  haze, 

A  sense  of  tired  content 
Spreads  over  all  the  ways. 

Beneath  the  Autumn  sun 
They  still  lie  musing  on, 

Like  old  folks  by  the  fire 

With  children  grown  and  gone. 

. — mclandburg  wilson  in  New  York  Sun. 
* 

Wno  can  give  us  a  recipe  for  “Dutch 
Belish”?  We  should  be  glad  to  receive 

this  for  the  benefit  of  an  inquirer. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  bone- 
set  taffy  and  hoarhouud  candy.  Boneset 
taffy  is  new  to  us,  and  does  not  sound 
really  alluring.  Hoarhound  candy  may 
be  made  as  follows:  Steep  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  dried  hoarhound  in  half 
a  cupful  of  boiling  water  for  one  hour ; 
then  strain  and  press  out  all  liquid.  Add 
to  this  tea  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar, 
put  in  saucepan  and  heat  till  sugar  is 
.dissolved.  Tut  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  and  boil  till  the  candy  breaks 
when  dropped  in  cold  water.  Drop  from 
the  point  of  the  spoon  upon  buttered 
paper,  or  pour  into  a  buttered  pan  and 
cut  into  squares.  We  should  imagine 
that  a  boneset  candy  could  be  made  in 
the  same  way. 

* 

One  reads  much  about  the  high  rents 
in  the  great  cities,  but  people  in  rural 
communities  hardly  realize  that  rents  are 
almost  as  high  in  suburban  towns  ad¬ 
jacent  to  New  York.  In  cases  coming 
within  our  knowledge  tenants  are  charged 
,$45  to  $65  a  month  for  three  rooms. 
This  means  a  great  struggle  for  people  in 
office  employment,  who  do  not  get  the 
high  wages  paid  in  many  trades,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  a  home  for  a 
family  of  any  size.  Recent  revelations 
of  the  blackmail  building  trades  must  pay 
before  a  contractor  is  allowed  to  do  his 
lawful  work  explain  something  of  the 
high  costs  the  tenant  has  to  pay.  When 
considering  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  farm,  do  not  forget  there  is 
a  home  where  children  may  be  welcomed, 
and  where  an  unsympathetic  landlord 
cannot  persist  in  unreasonable  rent  in¬ 
crease. 

❖ 

Cold  roast  bacon  is  excellent,  as  a 
meat  for  slicing,  and  cooked  as  follows  is 
as  good  as  a  fine  ham.  Select  a  square 
piece  of  about  three  or  four  pounds,  and 
soak  over  night.  Put  on  to  boil  and 
simmer  gently  45  minutes  to  the  pound  ; 
then  let  it  go  cool  in  the  water  in  which 
it  was  cooked.  When  cold,  drain,  remove 
the  skin,  rub  the  fat  well  with  sugar, 
pour  some  cider  vinegar  over  it,  and  roast 
in  the  oven  until  brown.  When  cold 
slice  very  thin ;  it  will  be  tender  and 
delicate  in  flavor. 


The  Christmas  Gift  from  Home 

Were  you  ever  away  from  home  at 
Christmas  time?  And  did  the  postman 
bring  you  a  box  of  home-made  goodies  or 
a  booklet  of  snapshots  of  familiar  scenes 
and  faces?  If  he  did,  then  you  know  how 
much  others  appreciate  such  gifts. 

During  the  war  we  did  not  make  candy, 
but  for  years  before  that  we  made  many 
pounds  of  it  every  Christmas,  and  it  was 
always  popular.  Nearly  all  old  people 
like  it,  especially  fudge,  and  one  is  usually 
safe,  in  selecting  something  sweet  for 
them.  I  make  18  different  kinds,  and  try 
to  remember  my  friends’  favorites. 

We  have  several  bachelor  relatives  who 
are  too  far  away  to  spend  the  holidays 
at  home,  so  we  often  pack  a  box  with 
home-made  cookies  and  candy  ;  last  year 
there  were  popcorn  balls,  too.  Nut  meats 
are  easy  to  pack,  and  while  one  may  buy 
them  in  the  city,  those  from  home  are 
always  so  much  better.  The  letters  of 
hearty  appreciation  repay  us  for  all  the 
work.  We  have  sometimes  remembered 
city  friends  with  boxes  of  vegetables  for 
their  Christmas  dinner. 

Where  one  does  not  have  to  send 
through  the  mail  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  given.  A  bottle  of  fruit 
juice  or  glass  of  jelly  will  please  a  sick 
person  or  shut-in,  provided  such  things 
are  allowed,  but  be  sure  to  find  out  about 
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the  diet  beforehand.  One  woman  of  our 
acquaintance  delighted  her  mother-in-law 
with  a  supply  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  all  in  pint  glass  jars.  The  old 
lady  is  far  past  the  eightieth  milestone 
and,  while  she  does  her  own  cooking,  is 
too  frail  to  put  up  the  berries,  plums, 
etc.,  that  she  likes  so  well. 

And  don’t  forget  the  kodak  picture  in 
your  Chris' mas  planning.  We  always 
enjoy  the  ones  we  receive  from  our  far¬ 
away  folks,  and  feel  nearer  when  we 
know  their  surroundings.  Last  year  I 
made  a  number  of  booklets  of  home 
scenes,  and  also  a  few  calendars  and 
blotters,  with  a  bit  of  familiar  road  or 
the  old  bridge  to  serve  as  decoration. 
The  booklets  were  of  stiff  colored  paper 
obtained  at  a  local  printing  office,  and 
my  sister  lettered  them  and  painted  a 
few  sprays  of  holly  in  water  colors  on  the 
cover.  Tied  with  gold  cord  or  ribbon, 
they  were  quite  neat.  Sometimes  one 
can  find  small  frames  suited  to  a  special 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9937.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves.  34 
to  44  bust.  2048. 
Two-piece  skirt  with 
tunic,  24  to  32  waist. 
The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
2%  yds.  of  material 
30  in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
40  or  44.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  skirt  will 
require  2%  yds.  of 
material  30.  40  or 
44  in.  wide,  with 
1%  yds.  40  or  44 
extra  for  the  drap¬ 
ery  and  sash.  20 
cents  each. 


2043.  Dress  clos¬ 
ing  in  back,  34  to 
42  bi.st.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
4  >4  yds.  30  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  40  or  44 
or  44  bust.  1007. 
Design  for  embroid¬ 
ering  separate  mo¬ 
tifs.  20  cents. 


zm 


2040.  Coat  wrap, 
one  size.  The  coat' 
will  require  71/4  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  0  yds.  44,  5 V6 
yds.  54.  20  cents. 


2000.  Girl’s  dress, 
4,  0  and  8  years. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  2V,  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 
wide  for  the  upper 
portion,  with  1% 
yds.  27  In.  wide  for 
the  lower  portion. 
20  cents. 


picture ;  it  neighbor  was  pleased  with  a 
picture  of  her  home  in  a  plain  little 
frame. 

For  those  who  live  “away  down  South” 
nature  has  provided  amply  with  her 
lovely  holly,  yaupon,  bay,  ground  piue, 
Spanish  moss,  etc.  We  always  appre¬ 
ciate  every  spray  that  friends  send  us, 
for  we  know  the  pleasure  of  gathering  the 
greeus  ourselves.  We  have  packed  many 
boxes,  of  till  shapes  and  sizes,  w,tli  glossy 
green  and  crimson  berries,  filling  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  spaces  with  Spanish  moss.  Even 
a  magnolia  leaf  or  cypress  sprig  is  worth 
having  when  far  from  Dixie. 

Last,  but  not  least.,  is  the  Christmas 
letter.  Just  a  friendly  little  note  to  let  folks 
know  yen  think  of  them  moans  much 
more  than  one  sometimes  thinks.  We 
would  rather  remember  more  people  in  a 
simple,  friendly  way  than  only  a  few 
with  expensive  gifts,  for  after  all  it  is 
the  thought  of  the  giver  that  counts. 
Send  a  message  of  good  cheer  to  those 
far  away,  the  old,  the  shut-ins  and  as 
many  others  as  you  can  reach. 

The  following  recipes  will  provide 
goodies  for  the  Christmas  box : 

Popcorn  Balls.  —  Two  cups  sugar, 
brown  or  white ;  one-third  cup  vinegar, 
three-fourths  cup  water,  pinch  of  cream 


of  tartar.  Cook  all  together  until  a 
little  dropped  in  cold  water  will  crack 
against  the  cup.  Add  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter  and  let  cook  two  minutes  longer ;  add 
one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  pour  over  dish- 
pan  full  of  freshly  popped  corn.  Form 
into  balls  quickly.  This  recipe  never 
fails. 

Molasses  Cookies. — One  and  one-half 
cupful  molasses,  one  cupful  gra  nilated 
sugar,  one  large  cupful  lard,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  ginger  and  cinnamon ; 
one  cup  cold  water  in  which  two  heaping 
teaspoons  of  soda  have  been  dissolved. 
Flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  This  will 
make  five  dozen  cookies,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  rec;pe  to  use  when  one  desires  a 
cake  that  will  keep  moist  for  a  long  time. 

I  always  use  it  when  packing  Christmas 
boxes. 

Filled  Cookies. — One  cupful  chopped 
raisins,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
water,  one  tablespoon  flour.  Boil  mix¬ 
ture  until  thick,  stirring  frequently.  For 
the  dough  use  one  cupful  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  shortening,  one  egg,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  milk,  3 *4  cupsful  flour,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Roll  dough  thin,  cut  out,  spread 
with  raisin  filling,  put  another  cooky  on 
top,  pressing  edges  together,  aud  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

Chocolate  Caramels.  —  Oue  envelope 
gelatine,  12/3  cups  milk,  one-half  cup 
chopped  nuts,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  2% 
cups  sugar,  1%  squares  chocolate.  Soak 
gelatine  in  two-thirds  cup  milk  10  min¬ 
utes.  Put  sugar  and  milk  on  stove  and 
when  dissolved  add  chocolate,  which  has 
been  melted.  When  boiling  add  gelatine 
and  boil  15  minutes.  Allow  to  cool  a 
little  and  stir  until  it  thickens.  Add 
nuts ;  pour  into  pan  which  has  been  wet 
with  cold  water.  When  set,  turn  out, 
cut  in  squares  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

In  packing  candy  in  Christmas  boxes 
wrap  a  few  pieces  in  tinfoil  and  colored 
wax  paper. 

Nut  Clusters. — Molt  chocolate  in  a 
bowl  over  hot  water,  add  sufficient  sugar 
to  sweeten,  and  when  dissolved  stir  in 
peanuts  or  other  nuts.  Stir  until  nuts 
are  well  coated,  and  then  drop  by  ten- 
spoonfuls  on  waxed  paper  or  a  buttered 
plate.  This  is  a  quickly  made,  last- 
minute  candv,  and  delicious,  too. 

Chocolate  Creams. — One-half  envelope 
gelatine,  one-half  cup  cold^  water,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon ful  cream  of  tartar,  two 
cups  granulated  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
vanilla.  Soak  gelatine  in  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  cold  water  five  minutes.  Mix  sugar 
and  cream  of  tartar ;  add  one-half  cup 
cold  water  and  boil  until  syrup  is  clear. 
Stir  soaked  gelatine  through  syrup 
quickly,  turn  into  pan  to  cool,  but  do  not 
scrape  the  kettle.  When  partially  cool 
add  flavoring  and  beat  until  creamy  and 
stiff  enough  to  form  into  shape.  Dip  in 
melted  chocolate  (use  forks  for  dipping) 
one  at  a  time  aud  place  on  waxed  papers. 
If  cream  is  not  used  at  once  place  in  cov¬ 
ered  dish  to  keep  from  hardening.  This 
is  the  best  cream  recipe  I  have  ever 
tried.  butii  tv.  gobdon. 


Chilblain  Remedies 

The  same  remedy  will  not  always  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure  on  different  people.  Oil  of 
peppermint  or  turpentine  rubbed  into  the 
tender  parts  as  thoroughly  as  can  be,  and 
then  heated  as  hot  as  the  flesh  can  stand, 
will  sometimes  cure.  So  also  will  soak¬ 
ing  the  feet  in  strong  alum  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne,  letting  the  water  cool 
until  it  seems  cold  to  the  feet.  Then 
take  out  the  feet' and  let  the  water  dry 
iu  instead  of  wiping  off.  JESSIE. 


Did  You  Get  One 


ol'  the  latent  Quick¬ 
step  catulotfiien  i  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  in  known  from 
Maim?  to  California  for 
the  remarkublo  money 
eaving value*  it  carries. 
The  catalogue  that  lias 
back  of  it  an  organiza¬ 
tion  whoBe  motto  is 
**  <JuUk«iopp**i*  mint 
|>e  the  bent  wrrfri 
buyer*  In  the  world.” 
With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
florae  the  same  ad- 
vaatares  that  people  who  live  in  the  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  factorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wenr,  neatest  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  vou.  The  best  the 
market'  offers  in  hosiery, 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  matt  s 
work  and  dress  shirts  I 
something  lor  all  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  well 
made,  tine  v 
tittingleather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn'tit  i  It  is  just  one  of  the 
many  wonderful  bargains 
we  offer  you.  Try  a 
tbeset  you  will  like 
We  guarantee  the  ehoee 
muer  iileaee  or  tve  return 
the  money. 

Wo  pay  delivery 
charges. 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS 


Send 
tocia ;/ 
for  our 
catalog 
Jt. 


3.19 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Slioe  Co.,  Boston 


COLGATE’S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 


At  Bedtime 


WHEN  you  go  to 
bed  with  teeth  un¬ 
brushed,  you  give  germs 
an  eight-hour  start  on 
their  work  of  destruction. 

Those  teeth  enemies  are 
most  active  while  you 
sleep,  because  they  can 
work  undisturbed  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  where 
particles  of  food  may 
remain. 

So  clean  your  teeth  with 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  every  night.  Use 
Colgate’s  every  morning, 
too — safe,  sane  and  de¬ 
liciously  flavored. 

Colgate’ *  is  Recommended  by 
More  Dentists  T.'.an  Any 
Other  Dentifrice 

Colgate’s  is  sold  everywhere— or 
send  2c  for  generous  trial  tube 

COLGATE  Sf  CO. 

Dept.  42 

199  Fulton  Street  New  York 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BAUSON  BRAND  ARE  THE  VERY  BEST 


Mackerel  50  lb.  25  lb.  20  lb.  15  lb.  10  lb. 
Babsou  Bloaters  $28.00  $14.50  $11.00  $9.00  $0.00 

Babson  No.  1...  25.00  13.00  10.25  8.00  5.75 

Babsou  Baby 

Bloaters  .  23.00  12.50  9.50  7.50  5.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 


Codfish  20  lb.  10  lb.  5  lb.  3  lb.  1  lb. 

Babson  Beach..  $8.50  $4.50  $2.25  $1.45  $0.50 

“  High  Rock..  7.25  3.90  1.92  1.20  .40 

“  Ready-to-use.  6.80  3.60  1.85  1.14  .39 

“  Cod  Cubes...  6.00  3.00  1.50  .90  .30 


Delivered  free  to  your  door  aud  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  in  the  Fish  business.' 

Fall  circular  of  fish  products  ready.  Mailed 
upon  request. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  l'OUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Baek  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mas*. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


witb 


nunv 
you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


I  Wish  to  Buy  Old-Fashioned  Hand  Woven 

Colored  Bed  Spreads  or  Coverlets 

in  tine  condition.  Describe  and  state  price  wantad. 
Address  £.  R.  G1LG0UR,  118  W.  Si.  Clair  St,  Indianapolij,  M 


Candied  Citron 

Win  you  let  Die  know  how  to  candy 
citron?  m.  M. 

Citron  melon  is  candied,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  as  the  citron  peel  of  the  gro¬ 
ceries,  nor  does  it  have  the  same  flavor. 
The  commercial  product  is  the  thick  rind 
of  a  large  citrus  fruit.  Peel  the  citron 
melon,  remove  seeds  and  cut  into  strips. 
Weigh  the  fruit  and  allow  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  the  citron  strips. 
Make  a  syrup,  allowing  a  cupful  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  sugar.  Cook  the  citron 
in  this  until  it  is  tende:  ;  remove  and 
spread  on  dishes.  Boil  a  little  ginger  in 
the  syrup,  to  give  a  slight  flavor;  when 
syrup  is  very  thick  stir  in  a  little  lemon 
juice.  Now  lay  the  strips  of  citron  back 
in  the  syrup,  and  stir  till  candied  and 
coated  with  sugar.  Lay  on  a  platter  to 
cool  and  dry,  then  pack  away  between 
oiled  paper. 


W*  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


The  Mystic  Circle 

For  a  Christmas  party  or  any  such 
frolic  here  is  a  game  that  will  always 
produce  much  jollity.  It  may  be  called 
the  mystic  circle.  Seat  a  number  of 
people  around  a  table  in  a  partially  or 
wholly  darkened  room.  The  table  must 
be  covered  with  a  sheet  or  large  cloth, 
and  the  performers  hold  their  hands  un¬ 
der  the  edge  of  this  drapery.  After  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  if  they  maintain  proper 
solemnity  and  perform  the  necessary  in¬ 
cantation,  “Strange  andanysterious  objects 
will  materialize  out  of  darkness  and  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,”  recite  the  alphabet 
impressively.  Then  1  :giu  to  pass  to  the 
left,  from  hand  to  hand,  under  the  table, 
small  articles  which  you  have  concealed 
in  a  basket,  beside  you,  or  at  your  feet. 
As  the  objects  make  the  circuit  of  the 
table  and  return  to  you,  silently  drop 
them  into  another  basket.  Begin  with 


Embroidery  Designs 


- 


1 1,  i 1 

1056.  Design  for  embroidering  the  front 
of  a  blonse  with  a  border  and  motifs  for 
corners  to  match.  20  cents. 


V 


1029.  Design  for  embroidering  quaint 
figures  of*  animals  in  outline  stitch.  20 
cents. 


the  more  commonplace  ones,#  proceeding 
to  others  which  are  more  creep ily  sugges¬ 
tive.  Your  list  may  include  anything 
odd-shaped,  cold,  slippery,  prickly  or 
weird  which  will  not  hurt  the  hands  or 
clothing.  For  instance,  pieces  of  metal , 
a  queerly  shaped  potato;  a  baked  apple 
(not  too  soft)  ;  an  apple  stuck  full  of 
pins  with  the  points  outward  (pass  this 
gently)  ;  a  large  bone;  a  toy  snake,  or 
else  a  slender  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to 
simulate  one ;  a  toy  frog ;  a  rubber  doll ; 
a  doll's,  head ;  pieces  of  chenille,  fringe  or 
some  similar  material  to  suggest  cater¬ 
pillars;  a  large,  cold  pickle;  a  piece  of 
wet  soap  (don’t  forget  this;  it  is  one  of 
the  best)  ;  a  piece  of  ice;  a  rubber  glove, 
stuffed,  or  a  kid  glove  stuffed  and  wet. 
The  objects  are  supposed  to  be  passed  in 
silence,  but  your  company  will  have  been 
tittering  and  shrieking  with  amusemeut, 
so  you  can  now  tell  them  that  their 
unseemly  levity  has  broken  the  spell  and 
that  they  must  now  give  up  their  seats 
to  others  who  may  wish  to  participate  iu 
the  ceremony.  Gather  another  tableful, 
and  proceed  as  before.  A  very  small 
price  of  admission  may  be  charged,  if  the 
entertainment  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money.  In  any  case  be  sure  to 
draw  into  the  circle  the  oldest  and  most 
sedate  persons  present,  as  well  as  the 
younger  ones;  none  will  fail  to  laugh 
sufficiently  to  “break  the  spell.” 

<3.  A.  T. 

Christmas  Handkerchiefs 

The  girls  iu  our  neighborhood  are  all 
making  fancy  handnerchiefs  for  gifts,  and 
their  favorite  is  made  by  drawing  out 
threads,  also  the  hem,  for  a  border,  and 
pulling  iu  colored  threads,  carefully 
knotted  onto  the  thread  which  is  being 
pulled  out.  Of  course  a  flue  thread  must 
he  used,  and  it  must  he  pulled  through 
carefully.  The  threads  are  of  delicate 
colors,  and  look  very  dainty  and  pretty. 
The  girls  generally  embroider  or  cross- 
stitch  a  little  wreath  or  flower  of  the 
same  color  in  one  corner. 

These  handkerchiefs  can  easily  be  made 
from  “boughten”  ones  by  just  pulling  the 
threads  well  inside  the  hem.  When  they 


make  them  from  piece  goods  they  allow 
for  a  narrow  hem,  and  pull  the  first 
thread  just  inside  this,  and  then  fill  this 
hem  drawn  with  tiny  stitches.  The  edge 
is  also  rolled  and  secured  by  a  cross- 
stitch  of  the  color,  which  is  very  quickly 
done.  These  handkerchiefs  are  quite  a 
fad,  and  sell  as  high  as  .$2.25. 

MABEL  HOWARD 

Paradise  Pork;  Ham  Dumplings;  Apple 
Dumplings 

May  I  ask  that  readers  contribute  the 
rules  for  making  paradise  pork,  steamed 
apple  dumplings  and  ham  dumplings?  I 
am  quite  sure  the  publication  of  these 
rules  will  be  of  interest  to  many  house¬ 
wives.  hrs.  j.  e.  w. 

Paradise  pork  and  ham  dumplings  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  readers  who  can  give  these  re¬ 
cipes. 

Apple  dumplings  may  be  made  with 
suet  paste  or  with  a  paste  made  like  bis¬ 
cuit  dough.  For  the  latter  sift  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one  of 
salt  into  a  quart  of  flour ;  rub  iu  two 
tablespoous  butter  or  other  shortening, 
and  mix  to  a  soft  dough  with  milk  (about 
two  cups).  Roll  out  one-half  inch  thick, 
ciit  into  four-inch  squares.  In  the  center 
of  each  square  of  dough  place  an  apple, 
peeled,  cored,  and  cut  into  quarters.  Put 
a  little  sugar  and  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  in 
the  center  of  each  apple ;  bring  the  paste 
up  over  it  and  pinch  the  edges  together. 
Butter  the  steamer  dish,  stand  dumplings 
in  it,  and  keep  steaming  steadily  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  If  boiled  each  dumpling 
is  tied  in  a  floured  cloth,  dropped  into 
boiling  water,  and  kept  boiling  for  one 
hour. 

For  the  suet  crust,  mix  one  cup  of 
good  beef  suet,  free  from  strings,  and 
chopped  to  a  powder,  with  two  cups  of 
flour  in  which  half  spoonful  of  salt  and 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  have  been 
sifted.  Mix  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cold 
water.  Make  the  dumplings  as  before. 

Home  Work  for  Farm  Women 

It  is  one  of  the  real  problems  what 
work  a  farm  woman  can  do  to  earn  an 
income  for  herself.  Of  course  there  is 
the  poultry  jndustry,  but  ifi  she  does  not 
care  for  it,  or  for  any  reason  cannot  take 
up  that  line  of  work,  what  can  she  do? 

I  will  tell  what  my  neighbors  and  I  have 
done  to  earn  for  ourselves. 

For  several  years  I  have  raised  beans 
and  eabbage  to  sell;  alway  found  a  ready 
market  at  the  door  for  both.  This  year 
1  set  out  over  1.300  cabbage  plants.  The 
crop  is  much  larger  than  the  price.  I 
hoed  them  all  four  times,  and  they  were 
cultivated  twice  with  a  horse.  The  crop 
is  so  good  I  feel  it  has  been  a  success, 
even  with  the  low  price,  compared  to 
other  years.  I  have  a  few  bushels  of 
beans  to  sell  each  year,  besides  all  we 
want.  I  pick  the  pods  from  the  vines, 
pound  them  iu  a  large  box  with  an  ax, 
and  clean  them  through  the  fanning  mill. 

It  is  not  as  hard  work  as  it  would  seem. 

1  have  raised  tomato  and  cabbage 
plants  for  sale.  I  am  also  experimenting 
with  a  new  variety  of  tomato.  When  I 
get  enough  on  hand  I  shall  sell  the  seed. 

In  the  Winter  I  make  various  articles 
for  which  I  find  sale  at  a  nearby  ladies’ 
exchange.  Some  of  my  neighbors  cro¬ 
chet  and  knit  for  various  firms  that  give 
out  such  work  iu  large  quantities,  also 
embroideries  and  sewing. 

I  have  also  known  of  the  farm  daugh¬ 
ter  having  an  income  by  having  a  share 
m  the  proceeds  of  taking  a  few  boarders 
m  the  Summer.  Of  course  all  the  above 
mentioned  ways  of  earning  money  will 
not  make  one  a  fortune.  It  will  only 
help  out.  I  feel  that  if  town  and  country 
could  only  be  ’  mght  closer  together 
more  home  wor'  .tuld  be  given  country 
women  that  v  J  quite  do  away  with 
the  sweatshop.  But.  yet  a  better  way  is 
to  have  the  farmer  paid  a  liviug  wage 
for  his  labor  and  produce,  that  he  can 
put  his  farm  in  so  prosperous  condition 
lie  can  pay  his  women  folk  wages  or  give 
them  an  allowance.  It  is  the  worry  to 
get  a  few  extra  dollars  that  has  aged 
thousands  of  farm  women  years  before 
their  time.  It  is  one  of  the  great  wrongs 
that  must  be  righted  before  real  pros¬ 
perity  can  come.  a  farm  woman. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  Without  Yeast 

\\  ould  you  give  a  recipe  for  preparing  j 
buckwheat  flour  without  mixing  with 
yeast  cakes?  Is  there  some  way  I  could 
prepare  it  and  keep  for  use  at  any  time, 
like  the  prepared  pancake  flour? 

MRS.  a.  M.  K. 

The  following  is  Marion  Harland’s  re¬ 
cipe  for  quick  buckwheat  cakes:  Two 
cups  of  buckwheat  and  half  a  cup  of 
cornmeal;  two  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
half  a  cup  of  warm  water ;  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  molasses,  two  teaspoonsful 
ot  baking  powder;  one  eveu  teaspoonful 
ot  salt.  Mix  milk,  water  and  molasses 
together.  Sift  meal  and  flour  three  times 
with  the  baking  powder  and  salt  Make 
a  hole  in  the  center,  and  poui*  iu  the 
liquids;  mix  into  a  smooth  batter.  It 
would  he  a  simple  matter  to  mix  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  cornmeal  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  add  baking  powder  and  salt,  sift 
thoroughly,  and  then  store  ready  for  use 
iu  tight  containers.  You  would  then  only 
have  to  mix  the  liquids.  We  think  the 
ready-made  pancake  flour  contains  pow¬ 
dered  milk,  so  that  it  can  be  mixed  with 
water.  Many  women  write  us  that  they 
prepare  flour  for  biscuits,  sifting  in  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  sugar  and  salt,  and  rubbing 
m  the  shortening,  storing  it  in  airtight 
containers. 
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Cozy  warmth  in  the  cold  workshop 


Fixing  up  your  implements  for 
next  year?  Make  the  shop  warm 
—a  pleasant  place  to  work  in. 
A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  do 
it  any  time  in  a  few  minutes — 
conveniently,  economically.  All 
about  the  house— in  the  kitchen, 
sitting-room, pantry  or  vegetable 
closet — a  Perfection  gives  the 
extra  heat  that  cold,  windy  win¬ 
ter  days  require. 

The  Perfection  runs  for  eight 
hours  on  one  gallon  of  Socony 
kerosene.  Get  one  today. 

For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  VI  J 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  boors  VV  f* A  I  lY At* 
C  in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  TOlllCI 

a  scientifically  construc- 

WviW  ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting* 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  litlie  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
i  weather  will  be.  Size  6>*x 
1  7>f;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
.  —  »4g*nt*  Want*d. 

|  DAVID  WHITE,  Dtp!  114,419  E.  Water  St,  Maw»ut«,  WU. 


men,  woo  come  in 

$1.25 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Coffee 

32 


c 

lb. 


(BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

A  VERY  POPULAR  COFFEE. 

You  will  enjoy  its  excellence  and 
appreciate  ita  economy. 

BUY  IT  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLE. 

SALER  IN  5-LB.  LOTS  OR  MORE. 

RESTAURANT  COMBINATION  COFFEE.  Bround,  only  28c  lb 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  80  Years  New  York  City 


Sterling  F?ande 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  one  hod  of  coal. 

This  is  the  range  used  by  busy  women 
who  have  many  things  to  do  beside  pre¬ 
pare  three  meals  a  day.  They  find  the 
Sterling  will  do  so  much  work  quickly, 
easily  and  without  fuss,  that 
they  can  cut  their  kitchen 
time  practically  in  half. 

Why  the  Sterling  is  just  as  con¬ 
venient  to  use  as  it  is  economical 
to  operate,  is  fully  explained  in 
the  booklet  sent  free  on  request. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  1849 

Manufacturers  of 

bster ting  N.  I3.  Furnaces,  Sterling 
Ranges,  Scientific  Sterling 
Combination  Ranges 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


n 
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November  20,  1920 


.%  JERSEYS 

\  ,\  JERSEYS 

MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


To  make  room  for  new  importations 
we  are  compelled  to  sell  quickly  a  number 
of  cows  and  heifers.  They  are  lully 
representative  of  Meridale  quality.  Many 
have  Register  of  Merit  records.  Our 
accurate  records  covering  thirty-two 
years  of  constructive  breeding  give  you 
assurance  of  the  worth  of  their  breeding. 

You  can  buy  to  advantage,  either 
singly  or  in  carload  lots.  Write  or  tele¬ 
graph — or  better  still  come  to  see  them. 
Our  telegraph  station  is  Delhi.  Con¬ 
venient  railway  stations  are  Delhi, 
Bloomville  and  Oneonta. 

This  is  one  of  the  Big  Events  of 
the  year. 


AYER  &  McKINNEY 

MERIDALE  FARMS 
Meredith  New  York 


ONG-TIME  production  tests  prove  a  cow  through  and  through. 
J  It’s  what  she  does  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year 
at  counts.  There  are  more  Jerseys  on  yearly  test  than  all  other 
eeds  combined.  Many  Jerseys  actually  produce  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  year  than  their  own  weight ! 

Investigate  these  profit  cows  that  milk  earlier 
and  ionger  and  have  the  shortest  “dry  period. 
Ask  the  Jersey  Information  Bureau  for  stories  ot 
what  J ersey  owners  are  doing  with  the  I  rojit  breed 
Miilr  ■  and  what  vou  can  do.  Address 


and  what  you  can  do, 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner 


pin-  dA 

Jr 
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L  a  jit  '// 

TUBERCULIN 
Tested  Grade 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono's  Son 


JERSEYS 


We  have  for  sale  tweuty-flve  extra  fine 
Tuberculin  tested  Grade  Jerseys,  cows  and 
heifers,  some  fresh  and  others  to  freshen 
soon.  A  great  opportunity  for  anybody  who 
is  in  need  of  Tuberculin  tested  stock. 


RICHFIELD  FARM,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

TIioiu&s  Rich  a««l  tteorge  1 .  Kleh,  1  ropw. 


whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor's  Jolly 

IOO  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N  Y. 


Highland  Farms  Jerseys 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 


HAMILTON  irDCPVC 
FARM  J  Jti JKi3I!i  I  3 


“Financial  King”  Sire ;  R.  of  M.  dams,  all  ages, 
male  and  females,  at  attractive  prices. 

Highland  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns ,?“! K 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  co»  i.f  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinglonville,  N-  Y. 


Mil. KYIS  41  flllO  It  THORN  ft  EVFRFTT  FOX,  bowell.  Hh> 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Official  Milk  Tests 

Will  you  kindly  toll  mo  where  I  can 
got  my  milk  tested?  I  don’t  think  I  am 
getting  a  fair  test  where  I  take  my  milk. 

New  York.  F.  s. 

Under  the  law  introduced  by  Senator 
Towner  you  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
the  creamery  keep  two  samples  of  your 
milk  for  fat  test,  and  you  can  make  a 
choice  of  the  two.  You  may  tlieu  send 
it  to  the  Dairy  Bureau,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  have  it  tested 
without  expense  to  you.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  this  done  occasionally  to  make 
sure  of  your  test. 


Milk  for  Calf 

I  have  a  young  heifer  calf  that  I  would 
like  to  raise,  and  as  this  is  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  at  raising  one,  I  would  like  to 
get  more  information.  The  calf  is  four 
months  old.  I  allowed  her  to  nurse  for 
five  weeks,  and  then  took  her  off  the  cow 
and  fed  her  the  separator  skim-milk  with 
calf  meal  up  to  the  present  tii~e.  She 
has  grown  well  and  is  a  large  heifer  for 
her  age.  I  wish  to  get  two  small  pigs 
to  put  on  the  manure  pile.  Would  you 
advise  taking  the  milk  from  the  calf  and 
feeding  her  the  usual  amount  of  calf 
meal  in  a  little  grain,  or  would  I  better 
continue  feeding  her  the  milk?  I  have 
quite  a  few  small  potatoes  and  other 
waste  that  I  should  feed  to  the  pigs. 

Maine.  r.  l.  a. 

It  would  not  be  wise  wholly  to  stop 
feeding  milk  to  the  calf.  Possibly  some 
of  it  can  be  spared  for  the  pigs,  but  it 
would  be  better  if  you  could  obtain  fac¬ 
tory  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  for  them. 
Iu  addition  to  milk  and  a  little  calf  meal, 
allow  the  heifer  free  access  to  whole  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  from  a  self-feeder, 
in  addition  to  feeding  good  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  A  little  sound  corn  silage 
also  may  be  fed,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  as  the  calf  grows.  At  all  times 
allow  clean  drinking  water.  The  pigs 
also  should  he  fed  from  a  self-feeder  ou 
wheat  middlings,  ground  rye  or  barley, 
shelled  corn  and  tankage. 


Mammitis 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Special  Low  Price  for  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  1  Service  Boar 

unrelated  ....  100 

3  Fall  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelated  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boars  unrelated  .  .  $100 
All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg  ::  New  York 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pent  l's  Successor  81  h  and  other  good  boars. 
HOW  otFeied  For  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  IVarl’s  Successor  Sih.  the  (band 
Champion  boar  that  lias  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  lor  sales  list  of  our  ottering 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


r Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  19*20:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  anti  Hoar  Figs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  I..  Barker,  Supt. 


About  six  weeks  ago  T  had  a  cow 
freshen.  Her  udder  was  not  at  all  hard 
before,  and  seemed  all  right,  but  after  she 
freshened  one  side  of  her  udder  was  hard, 
and  all  I  could  get  from  that  side  was 
thick  yellow  stuff.  I  bathed  it  with  warm 
water,  then  rubbing  it  dry,  I  rubbed  hot 
lard  in.  The  milk  is  good  now  that 
comes,  hut  does  not  give  but  about  half 
as  much  as  from  the  other  teats.  Do  you 
think  she  will  coine  all  right  next  time 
she  comes  fresh?  L.  w.  G. 

New  York. 


It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  cow  is 
now  giving  some  normal  milk  from  the 
affected  quarter  of  her  udder,  for  the 
usual  course  in  such  cases  is  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  the  quarter  eventually 
ceases  to  secrete  normal  milk  and  dis¬ 
charges*  muco-purulent  liquid  which  con¬ 
tains  germs  that  may  spread  the  disease 
to  other  cows.  We  very  much  fear  that 
the  cow  will  be  subject  to  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  disease  or  at  least  have  a 
recurrence  of  the  attack  at  a  subsequent 
calving.  If  you  find  that  other  attacks 
come  on,  and  she  does  uot  prove  profitable 
in  the  dairy,  it  would  be  best  to  dry  off 
the  milk  flow  and  fit  her  for  the  butcher, 
or  to  let  a  calf  suck,  if  y  i  think  that  will 
pay.  See  other  anew  on  garget  in 
back  numbers  of  the  pat « 


SWINE 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DUR0CS7k*"‘*«i’i»>t>-» 


Thnridxy,  Not  25,  ’20 


llonegul  Heril  If  eglutfrod  Till  rood.  Will  Sell  50  Head 
consisting  of  sows,  spring  gilts  and  lion •■».  Fall  pigs  of 
good  type  and  popular  breeding.  Get  a  catalogue. 

Raymond  It.  Zook  R.  No.  1  Mt,  Joy.  l’u. 


UUKUL  rigs  s.  o.  Weeks,  Deubavp,  o 


0  jj  0  g  Best  Wood  One#. 


Jb-glstmed. 

OUITIIU  FA ItM,  Stunlej,  5.  V. 


25  PIGS 

FFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Ban  ows  or  sows  or  boars,  0  to 
7  weeks  old,  $6.oo ;  8  to  10  weeks 
d  $7.00;  Hoars.  $9.00.  Sunerior  Cross  Pigs  am  the  ce¬ 
lt  of  several  years  <4  selective  breeding,  with  bie  t> pe, 
gistered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  bock,  and  lnrrel 
the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high, 
dpped  on  approval.  Fnv  C.  O.  lb,  if  satisfied.  ISefer- 
ice,  Waltham  National  Bank. 


.......  .  ■  virr  cta/'L'  rnUDIMV  U.'^l II, .. ... 


O,  I  O  PIOS 

Special  inducements  to  offer  buyers  (1n*i"K  Novem¬ 
ber  for  registered  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  8  to  10  wU.  o'd 
Write  at  once.  WALTER  BROS  ,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

One  of  our  young  herd  boars,  with  a  year 
yet  to  grow,  measures  seventy -seven  inches 
long,  eyes  to  root  of  tail.  Measure  yours 
of  like  age  and  dotermiue  if  you  cannot 
buy  something  here  that  will  improve 
your  stock. 

Ft.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENOINO.  Box  IS.  DUNDEE,  N.  V 


SERVICE  BOARS  and  SOWS 

Boars  six  months  old  good  length  and  right 
type,  now  weigh  about  two  hunured.  Are  from 
well-bred  dams  and  Pntmoor  Rival,  priced  for 
November  at  SS75.00.  these  boars  are  good 
enough  for  anyone.  A  few  young  sows  from 
■nme  litters,  also  a  few  mature  sows  bred  for 
Spring  farrow. 

1’ATMOOR  FARMS.  HARTFIELD.  N.Y. 


sale  Berkshire  Boar 

Highwood's  Rival,  390th,  farrowed  May  24,  1919. 
Fine  individual.  Excellent  stock  getter.  Guaran¬ 
teed  right.  Also  a  few  select  pigs  from  this  boar, 
registered  and  transferred  Prices  reasonable. 
HUTSON  BROS..  De  Lnncey,  New  York 


For  Sale  20  Reg.  Berkshires 

Highwood  Standard,  l.nrd  Masterhood  and  EpO'  hal 
Breeding.  The  large  stretchy  kind,  from  prolific 
yearling  and  two-yr.-old  sows.  Four  Gilts,  9  mos. old, 
$60  each.  Two  mos. -old  Sows  ami  Boars.  $15  each. 

Olcott  Brothers,  Oneida,  New  York 


TUDirTV  BFDFCUIDF  siioaTS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

1  MKIr  1  I  DLlmJlllnL  sows  and  bonus  from  $10 
up,  h?is**d  on  apro.  state  voUr  wants  clearly  flrst  letter. 
CLOT  Fit I)A1, K  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Br  V  RIFS  R  K  It  K  S  II  I  R  K Registered.  Special 
price  on  fall  and  summer  gilts  and  one  really  great 
Ifour.  All  Simboleer  Blood.  M.  J.  KELLY,  Honeidile,  Pi.  R.  D.  I. 


D„„  Ton  wks.  old,  SI  6  each.  Pairs  and  trios 

Ke?.  Berkshire  not  relative.  WesliipC.O.  D.  on 

a  inoval.  SHADY  SIDE  IIKB®.  Box  115.  llubWdivlII..  It.Y. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

8-vrks.-old  pigs  from  such  ns  Epochal,  Lord  Pre¬ 
mier  Successor,  find  Symboloer  breeding. 

RAYMOND  E.  BARNES,  Dodge,  Mass 


BERKSHIRE  Money  Makers 

Registered,  and  all  cholora  immuned  by  double 
treatment.  Select  lot— all  ages — oth  sexes.  Blood 
<>f  Lord  Premier's  Successor  and  Rival's  Champion 
Best.  Prompt  shipments.  W  o  oil  b  u  r  ti  11  all 

Farm,  F.  W.  SILCOCK,  Supt..  R.  0.  No.  3.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  gK* 

Visitors  welcome  excent  Sundae.  Farm  t*-n  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Gleil  Moore.  New  .Tersev 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANK1NS0N 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  S™K"“, l,Z ,’K, 

I, ni  ce  type.  Clyde  It.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Reg.  Chester  White  and  0. 1.  G.  Pigs  each,  prepaid 

Address  CF.O.  F.  4JR1FFIE,  R.  8.  Newvllle,  I’n. 


Reg.O.I.G. 


and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
Kdgenk  P.  Rookks.  Wayvilms,  N.  Y 


7S  F»I  Gr  S  For  Sale 

60  Yorkshire.  8  wks..  $5  each.  85  Yorkshii-e-Berkshire 
eroBs.  8-wks..  $5  each.  From  first-class  stock.  Ship  C.  O. 

r>.  HAItTFOltD  IIOll  RANCH.  Mn.vuuril,  Mmi. 


• 

SWINE 

~  1 

REGISTERED 

HAMPSHIRES 


One  choice  six-months  boar  pig,  $50;  three 
other  high  grade  six- months  gilts,  $40; 
one  registered  two-year-old  boar.$100. 

BYRON  G.  MOON,  Troy,  New  York 

For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  $10.  Hither  sex.  Write  now. 

i.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route.  Cuba,  New  York 
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50  Chester 
White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry,  6  wks. 
to  9  mos.  old,  fine  type, 
well  bred,  we  nre  offering 
at  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
bull  calf,  2  mos.  old,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding. 

EUItKKA  STOCK  FARM 
Kdwnrd  \\  alter,  Ho*  66-H,  Went  Chester,  Penua. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GIFTS,  FAFF  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy.  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  tlio  East.  Also  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  815  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

For  Sale— 3F,lf'ty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  83.50  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  wtul  Itu7 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  er  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
HOWER.  Manager  Cedara  Farm,  Penllyn,  fa.  H.  E.  ORATION,  Proprietor 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Dialler’s  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB. ”0r.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Reg.  Big' Type  Poland-China  Hog's 

Pigs  10-wk*.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200 head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield.  Ohio.  Route  2 


“me*  ibtk  if"  il  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

Farmer's  Prices.  F.  SI.  K EKN,  hprlagvllle,  Ind. 

$15  Buys  a  Good,  BigType  Poland-China  Boar  Pig 

with  pedigree,  if  sold  this  month  (Nov.)  Order  direct 


or  write  me. 


IS.  R.  1IA1.F,  Furmdale,  Ohio 


Registered  Du  rocs  farrow  Pigs,  $15 

per  pair.  ORCHARD  NOOK  FARM,  C.  II.  Palmer,  Valatla,  N.  Y. 

Boys  of 

The  Biggest  Profit  Pig  Club 

offer  tlie  following  stock  of  their  breeding: 
All  pure  bred.  Registry  and  transfer  papers 
with  each  animal.  1)  U  II O  C-J  EllSEY 
PIGS— 58  Sows,  March  Farrow.  3  Boars, 
March.  Large  enough  for  Light  Service.  5J 
Sows,  I  Boar.  June.  0  Sows.  July.  Total 
XO  Sows,  4  Boars.  BERKSHIRE  1  Boar, 
February  Farrow.  1  Boar,  3  Sows,  June  Far¬ 
row.  3  Boars,  8  Sows,  May  Farrow.  Total,  6 
Sows,  5  Boars.  Apply  to 
I.  L.  LAWRENCE,  Pennington,  N.  J..  R.  1.  or 

A.  ROGERS,  Lainbertville,  N.  J.,  R.  2 

FOR  SALK— A  number  of  full-blood,  big  type, 

O.  I.  C.  Service  Boars  and  Gilts 

March  farrow,  large  bone  and  a  thrifty  lot,  either 
sex,  825.00  each.  A  fine  lot  of  O.  I.  C.  pigs  10 
weeks  old.  either  sex,  810.00  each,  pedigree  free. 
VERNON  R.  LAFFER,  Middlesex,  N  Y. 

0|  p  >_  Big  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Best  of  breeding.  5  grand 
.1.0.  3  60-lb.  Sows,  $16  each.  Choice  pigs,  either  Bex. 
$10. 50  each,  after  8  wks.  Sat.  Guav.  R.  NHL,  Sancea  Falls,  N.T 

REG.  DUROCS  April  boars,  ready  for  service.  S35  each.  Gilts 
125  each.  Wilts  yoov  wauls.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER.  Sctiaharit,  N.T. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  IHJ  CKS,  fov  serviee.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  np.  Grades.  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Fine 34 Toggenburg  Buck  shorter. 

3-yrs.-old.  $20-  u,  HATEHDOUKKEH,  Huguenot  Park,  N.T. 

For  Sale— %  Toggenburg  Bucks 

Also  pure  Togg.  l*r.  GORDON,  4/raiibury,  N.  J 

7!  JERSEYS  !\ 

FOR  SALE.  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bull.  Born,  Mar.  Fine  animfcl. 
Exct.  Jersey  blood.  What  offers?  C.  Wafers,  Phelps  PI. ,  Tarrytewn,  N  Y 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1774 


K'iX2821V3 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
liandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  <1.60.  _ 
For  sale  \>7 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Sires 

Will  Improve  Your  Herd 
Increase  Milk  Production 
Secure  uniform  and  correct  dairy 
type.  Increase  butter  production. 
Insure  greater  net  returns. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Book¬ 
lets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

105  Hudson  Street 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Public  Sale—  60  Head  of 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

/Vov.  30 — Mount  Joy ,  Pa • 

Cows  in  calf  to  a  32-lb  son  of  Avondale  Pontiac  Echo. 
Granddaughter  May  Echo  Verbelle.  A  daughter  of 
n 30-lb.  eow.  1  granddaughter  of  Dntehland  Colan- 
thii,  granddaughters  of  K.K.S.V.  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiac.s.  King  Segis,  King  Lyons,  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Aleathra.  Dairy  type.  Tuberculin  tested. 

GEO.  BAXTER— For  catalog,  address  A.  H.  Martin,  Sec.,  R.l,  Mt.Joy.Pa. 


REGISTERED  AN© 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro¬ 
moters.  1  have  50  registered 
Iheifer  calves.  3  to  lOnns.  old, 
S 1  OO  each  for  the  lot ;  choice, 
51  25.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  oar  of 
any  age  that  you  want.  % 
Holstein  heifer  cal'  os,  $20 
each,  express  pair! ,  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.T. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  ol  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old, 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams. 

For  Prices  Address  i 

G.  €.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


[j=  Duroc-Jersey  Breeding  Stock  =; 

Sired  by  Betvidere  Special  and  Pathfinder  Royal,  Spring  Gilts 
and  Boars,  Maryland  Blue  Ribbon  Herd.  If  you  are  looking 
for  real  Breeding  stock,  we  have  it.  We  have  pleased  over  300 
customers  the  past  year  and  We  Guarantee  to  Please  You. 

BELVIDERE  FARMS 


F.  S«  JONES,  Manager 


305  Lanvale  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^GUERNSEYS^ 


r^- Products 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 

AUCTION  SALE 

MONDAY,  NOV.  22—12  o’clock 
on  the  former  Walter  A.  Wood  Farm  in  Hooslck  Falls,  N.Y. 

4  minutes  walk  front  It.  R.  station.  I  have  rented 
my  farm  and  must  dispose  of  my  exceptionally  well 
bred  herd  of  Holsteins.  many  granddaughter*  of 
King  Corndyke,  Sadie  Vale.  King  of  the  Pontiac*, 
and  Reg.  Apple  Korndyke,  8th.  61  head  registered 
stock.  33  High  Grades.  All  registered  animals  tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Ilans  Khmler,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DoYou  Wanta  Good 
Foundation  Herd? 

Pure  bred  Holsteins  of  A.  R.  O.  Merit  with  their 
offsprings.  An  excellent  combination  of  stock  for 
a  foundation  herd.  For  names,  record*,  description, 
etc.,  please  write  to 

BERNARD  CAVAUARO.  Pleasant  Hill  Farm.  Howells.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

Martiudale  Pontiac  A  lcartra  Lad.  Born  Dec.  3.  1918. 

J.  B.  WHITELEY.  Mgr.,  Pine  Lane  Farm.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Holstein-Friesian  BULL 

calved  March  8,  1918.  Beg.  No.  265868.  Grandson  of  King 
Prilly  Segis.  Great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiac 
A  fine  animal,  lil  lt  It  P.  EVANS,  Trappe,  i’viinu 


Holstein  HEIFER twon,onths 


Reg.  nuisurui  1 1  FI  V  BIV  old,  evenly 

marked,  f  80-  tlEO.  K.  MOW  ELI.,  Sprue*  K*m,  Howell*,  N.T. 


Reg,  tind  HIGH  GRADE:  COWS 

the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 

Labor.  KAltUNGL'.Ji.  \Ioii.cy,  N.Y.  ‘•Fhoii*  C.nn.'' 


Holat.ln-krl.ii.it  llrit.r.i.tl  tin ll  i‘»t.«a.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  IR0WNCN0FT  FIRMS.  McCraw.  Cartland  Ca..  N.T. 


TwoKeg.HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

due  to  freshen  in  March,  by  31  lb.  sire.  $375  for  both. 
Also  Bull  calves  by  34-lb.  sire.  MKT KNM  HltOS  ,  ttilm,  N.Y. 


You  have  often  wished  to  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  cattle  for  a  sale  or  show.  Let  us  send  you 
some  good  pointers  written  especially  for  the 
busy  man  who  cannot  afford  a  professional  show 
man. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  97.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


6REENBRAES  HERD  BULL  FOR  saie 

Considered  by  experts  one  of  the  best  Guernsey 
Bulls  in  U.  S.,  both  breeding  and  conformation 

KING  MASHERS  LADDIE  HERO  40,346 

FOUR  years  old— proved  himself  potent— all  his  calves  are  large  and  thrifty— have  sold  at  sight.  Reason 
for  selling— absence  from  Country.  Concerning  his  grandfather  King  Masher  11,084,  Dec.  15, 1915.  issue 
of  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  said:  ”He  is  the  most  prepotent  Guernsev  Bull  living.”  One-half  interest 
in  him  sold-  for  $2,600;  one  of  his  granddaughters  sold  recently  for  $6,600;  three  of  his  daughters  are  in  the 
list  of  class  leaders;  his  first  seven  daughters  to  be  tested  averaged  >367  lbe.  fat.  Also  two  young  bulls 
of  splendid  breeding. 


Price 

M.  C.  MIGEL 


V ory  H-easonable 

MONROE,  NEW  YORK 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

reaily  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  $150-  $200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  l.l«t  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nioi.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
»on*titution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that^will  be  tested.  Write  fur  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  328  St.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvilxjs  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


For  Sale-A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

ROYAL  HIGHNESS  OF  ONUNDA 

2nd,  No  49854,  born  Nov.  19,  1917.  He  is  a  fine 
individual.  He  traces  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  aud 
Simple  Bloom,  3rd.  His  pedigree  trace*  to  all 
that  is  good  in  the  breed.  This  animal  is  a  sure 
breeder  and  perfectly  gentle.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  toC.T.  PURDY,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

FnrSaln  hull  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
middle  King,  27601).  A.  k.  Breeding.  May 
Ros#  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  Fist.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


LOST! 


A  Golden  Opportunity 
To  Purchase  Stock 

males  and  females,  of  superior  May  Rose  breeding. 
Youngsters  sired  by  Langwater  Fisherman,  Lang- 
water College  King,  Yneman’sKing  of  the  May,  Jeth¬ 
ro’s  Masher  of  Forestdale.  Finder  may  have  same  by 
communicating  with  ns;  we  will  endeavor  to  mnKe 
good  that  opportunity  at  prices  according  to  age 
and  breeding.  Nothing  under  $800. 

RICHARD  D.  DeFORRST.  Forestdale  Farm,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

For  Sala  SIX  Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Cottina’s  Prince  O.  F.  and  live  of  his  sons,  one  of 
them  nearly  two  years.  Bargain  prices. 

HARLAN  E.  GLAZIER,  Colonial  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

F”  O  R  SALE 

Reg.  Guernsey  HEIFER 

bred  to  a  May  Rose  sire.  Federal  test ed.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Will  also  sell  young  fresh  Reg.  cow.  Bull 
ready  for  service  from  A.  R.  now  for  sale  write  for 
pedigree  and  prices.  w*LD0«F  FARMS,  Nartb  Chatham,  N.T. 


AYRSHIRES 


Have  You  Met 
‘Miss  Ayrshire 


A  Lady  of 
Quality0 

The  Commercial  Dairy  &w 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Association, 

B^NDON  VERMONT 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

\Ye  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Rug'ged  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
aud  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Creatmoct  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Large  Rambouillet  Yearling  Rams  Sshh’££ 

ram  lambs,  100  to  120-lbs.  Yearlings.  Ewes  brep 
to  a  250-lb.  rain.  Big  type  O  I  tl.  boars  and  sows 

Express  paid.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls.  N  Y. 


Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS.  Tarrytown.  M.  Y..  Supt.  for  Win.  Rockefeller 

For  Sale-Reg'.  Dorset  Ram  Lamb 

$30.  MASON  BERRY,  LaFayette,  New  York 

Rambouiletfe,  Delaine, Dorset, 

Also  1  athfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  Extra  line  young 
boars,  shipped  on  approval,  $25.  Pigs.  6  to  10  wks.,  $7 
to  $  1 0.  D.  H.  Townsend  Si  Sons,  Interlaken,  New  York  j 

Reg.  Rambouillets  B^ng^k 

all  times.  Special  prises  on  50  yearling  Rams,  single  or 
in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  I.  B.  I’ATTKIUCE,  Leireater,  N.T, 

ForSafe  Cheap-Two  Oxford  Rams  wTHTrs'l* 

Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  Krie  i-airs.  Three  and  fomp 
years  old.  Inquire  WM.  Hamilton,  220  W.  9ib  St.,  Brie,  Pa 

■  Qhrnnehirna  Priced  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Ram 
.  <1111  upsiill  03  Lambs,  wooled  from  nose  to  toes :  , 
quality  and  type.  Eweealso.  LEROT  C.  BOWER,  Ludlow.. Ur,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  R«^i 

Rain  Lambs  for  Sale.  KL1JS  TIGER.  Gladstone.  N.  J, 

For  Sale  "kdiVhvVu  Shropshire  Ram  wa.dweud 

Stock.  Address  MtUSTNEAM  FARM, Fareit  Rm8.  Wilkawaoll..  N.T. 

CArQ.|.  ,{eg.  II  A  ttPSIII  It  K  SHEEP,  it  A  MS  and 
ruioais  EWEIA.  Apply  OFIUH  KAIEM.  I’.rAur.  it.?. 

Registered  SlIKOI’hlllltKN.  Yearling  Rams  and 
Ewes  for  sale.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York 


Reg 

auali 


R 


H  94I.E.  Keg.  II nmp.hlre  Sheep.  Rams  nnd  Bwee 
Best  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Stntca.  Oman.  Ca..  N.  V 


Paw  Chrnnehiroo  Rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
uBg.  OtliUpSIUlOS  Stkv icns  Bros.  Wilson,  Njsw  York 


Far  Sale— two  AYRSHIRE  BOllS.  lla  yrs.  <  Id.  “King  Arthur  of 
WUburton,”  2280$.  Dam's  records  :  10101  lbs.  milk,  440  63 
lbs.  fat  ;  12022  lbs.  milk,  531.26  lbs.  fat.  ‘‘ROPCdor  of  Wil- 
burtnn  22901,”  Dam's  record,  11007  lbs.  milk,  413.71  lbs.  fat 
Inclass  G  Price  ft 50  ••eh.  i  t  SMNIUT.  Iramtilbt,  f. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

Front  full  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

Nil  Spachntn.  Illustrated  Calalsqua  10c 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dent  A 

42S  Highland  Nvt..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Hares  6  Flemish  Giants 

Owing  to  ill  health  I  » ill  sell  my  entire  a  took,  together 
with  hatches. at  a  bargain.  Send  slump  for  particulars. 

Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Waterman,  Worctster.  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  0. 1 

FLEMISH  6UNTS,  young- aBd  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  st”-  k .  Prices  reasonable.  H.  *  TEH  EYCK.  SsmaraiHa,  N.  J. 
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Why  TI-O-GA 

Feed  Service? 

We  advertise  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  because  we  believe 
that  Service  which  is  of  real  value  to  the  users  of  our 
feeds  is  our  only  justification  for  being  in  business. 

To  make  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  of  real  value  we  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  feeding  problems  as  they  exist  on 
the  farm.  W  ith  the  service  of  one  of  the  best  feed  and  nutri¬ 
tion  experts  in  the  country,  we  have  made  use  of  the  best 
scientific  knowledge  coupled  with  practical  experience,  to 
meet  those  conditions  and  make  feeding  more  profitable. 

Crops  of  different  nutritive  value  are  raised  which  bring 
most  money  when  fed  on  the  farm.  To  classify  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  roughage  and  determine  what  concentrates  are 
needed  to  supply  what  the  roughage  lacks  and  form  bal¬ 
anced  rations  with  them  are  complex  problems  which  we 
solve  for  you  in  a  practicable  way. 

TI-O-GA 

1  FEED  SERVICE 

has  classified  all  roughage  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  nutritive  value  and  furnishes  three  brands'of  TI-O-GA 
Dairy  F eed  to  combine  with  the  respective  groups.  These, 
when  fed  as  intended,  furnish  required  nutrition  at  lowest 
cost  and  insure  maximum  milk  production  when  changes 
are  made  in  the  kind  of  roughage  fed. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pasturage, 

Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 

Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition 
in  the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get  more  money  from 
your  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to 
balance  your  roughage,  advise  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  some  nearby 
dealer  to  supply  you. 

T 1-O-G  A  Dairy  Feeds  are  guaranteed  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

Our  book  on  IT-O-GA  Feed  Service  and  explanation  of  how  the 
three  feeds  give  the  same  results,  sent  free  on  request. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


4 
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Tho  same  care/'u/  service  is 
furnishod  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoot  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
Tl-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

1 1-O-GA  Poultry  Grain*. 
TI-O-GA  Coif  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’*  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horse*). 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


While  there  have  been  several  auctions 
in  our  locality  whero  sometimes  entire 
dairies  have  been  disposed  of  during  the 
Fall  months,  they  have  in  almost  all  cases 
been  purchased  by  neighboring  farmers, 
and  will  he  producing  milk  during  the 
coming  Winter  the  same  as  usual.  With 
the  present  reduced  price  of  grain  and  a 
fair  price  for  milk,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  usual  amount  of  nvlk  will  not  la;  pro¬ 
duced  this  Winter.  The  hay  crop  was 
quite  light  on  many  of  the  hill  farms,  and 
in  some  instances  iu  the  valley,  but  there 
were  some  farms  which  produced  as  large 
a  crop  as  last  year.  Corn  has  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  come  to  near 
maturity  during  this  beautiful  Fall,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  silage  has  been  harvest¬ 
ed.  The  potato  crop  was  very  large  for 
the  acreage,  but  in  many  fields  the  rot 
has  reduced  the  final  yield  to  perhaps 
nearly  half  the  normal  yield  per  acre, 
the  acreage  I  believe  to  be  somewhat 
below  normal.  We  have  bad  one  of  the 
finest  Falls  I  ever  knew  for  doing  work 
and  bringing  late  crops  to  maturity. 
Practically  all  crops  have  been  secured 
and  Fall'  plowing  is  now  in  progress.  I 
should  say  that  general  conditions  were 
above  the  average,  and  I  sec  no  reason 
why  general  prospects  for  fanning  are  not 
at  least  normal  or  nearly  so.  , 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  P.  WITTER. 

Chickens,  25c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  65c;  butter, 
65c  per  lb.;  wheat,  $2  per  bu. ;  oats,  60c; 
corn,  new,  $1  per  lm. ;  hay,  .$25  to  $30 
per  ton ;  pork,  10  to  20c  per  lb.  Apples, 
plenty,  selling  from  50c  to  $1  per  bu.  Seed¬ 
ing  was  late  this  Fall,  as  last  harvest  was 
damaged  very  much  with  the  Ilessian  fly. 
Corn  crop  is  pretty  good.  Farm  land  is 
high  in  price.  Tenants  hard  to  get ;  hired 
help  harder  yet  to  get  at  $3  to  $4  per 
day.  The  dairy  business  looks  brighter 
for  Mifflin  County,  and  a  large  new  con- 
densery  opened  operations  recently  in 
Lewistown,  the  center  of  the  county. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.  F. it.  n. 


Wheat,  $2  per  bu. 


70c;  corn,  00c  to  $1.20. 


rye,  $1.50;  oats. 
,  25.  Milk  at  ship¬ 
ping  station,  $3.88  per  cwt..  4  per  cent 
test.  Milk  at  creamery,  $2.80  per  cwt. 
(natrons  get  skim-milk  .in  return)  ;  eggs, 
70c  per  doz. ;  potatoes,  80c  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  50  to  75c  ner  bu.  Hogs,  dressed, 
$20  per  cwt. ;  chickens.  22  to  25c  per  lb., 
live  weight.  Farmers  ray  $3  per  day  and 
board  for  corn-husking;  or  10  to  15c 
per  shocks,  without  board  ;  buskers  hard 
to  get.  The  crops  without  exception  are 
good.  Corn  and  potatoes  aro  above  nor¬ 
mal.  A.  F.  R. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $1.00  per  bu.;  corn,  $1;  oats, 
50c ;  anplos  a  good  crop,  75c  a  bu.  at  the 
orchard  ;  country  butter,  60  per  lb. ;  eggs. 
62c  per  do z. ;  old  bens,  25c  per  lb. ;  young 
roosters.  20c.  Milk  for  September,  $3.06 
per  cwt.  for  4  per  Cent  test.  They  take 
the  average  number  of  pounds  for  Octo¬ 
ber.  November  and  December  as  their 
basis  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  for 
which  they  pay  milk  prices;  for  the  over¬ 
run  of  the  average  they  pay  only  butter 
prices.  Potatoes  sold  at  $1  a  bu.  shortlv 
after  Iwing  raised;  rotted  badly.  Six- 
week-old  p>gs.  $1  to  $6  apiece.  Wheat 
was  a  good  crop ;  oats  also,  but  much 
was  left  in  the  fie'd  owing  to  wet 
weather;  both  good  in  Duality.  Corn  fair. 
87  per  cent,  of  crop.  The  general  outlook 
for  ns  is  on’v  fair.  Putting  in  long  da  vs 
is  the  only  way  to  get  the  work  done.  No 
help  to  be  had.  The  only  help  is  for  one 
farmer  to  help  the  other  out.  W.  ir.  A. 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  not  a  very  large  locality  for 
dairying.  There  is  no  milk  shipped  with¬ 
in  30  miles.  This  is  mostly  a  lumbering 
country.  Farmers  make  butter  and  it  is 
sold  to  the  stores  and  families  in  the  v:l- 
lage.  Tho  separated  milk  is  fed  out  to 
pigs  and  calves.  Each  farmer  has  from 
one  to  three  pigs,  and  stock  runs  from 
three  to  15  head,  about  four  to  eight  cows, 
and  the  rest  young  stock.  There  was  a 
fair  crop  of  hay  and  oat  fodder:  no  silage 
raised  here.  The  farmers  are  killing  off 
about  one-third  of  their  stock,  and  will 
have  about  enough  hnv  to  e«»vv  tk'-m 
through.  They  feed  quite  a  little  grain, 
all  being  shipped  in  here,  as  we  are  1R 
miles  from  tho  donot.  Corn  and  meal 
sells  for  $3  55  per  cwt.  Potatoes  are  the 
best  cash  crop  the  people  have  here;  tips 
year  about  one-third  of  crop  was  rotten 
We  get  65c  per  lh.  for  our  butter,  and 
eggs  at  present  are  worth  75c  per  dozen. 
T  am  about  the  only  one  here  who  shins 
meat  or  butter  or  eggs  away.  I  buy  from 
some  of  tho  farmers  and  then  with  mv 
own  T  ship  to  New  York,  but  express 
rates  and  commission  rates  are  Inch,  so  T 
do  not  make  much.  Beef  is  selling  he*e 
for  16c  per  lb.,  dressed,  and  hard  to  sell 
for  that.  Bast  year  is  about  the  first  year 
we  ever  shipped  potatoes  away:  there 
were  about  1,500  bu.  shipped.  They  are 
$1  50  per  bu.  here  tnw,  almost  everyone 
holding  them  until  Soring,  as  we  got  $1 
per  bu.  here  last  Spring  for  them.  Tiny 
is  selling  from  $25  to  $30  a  ton  here  now  ; 
mostly  loose  hay:  little  pressed.  E.  M. 
Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Auntie,  did  you  ever  get  a  proposal?” 
“Once.  dear.  A  gentleman  asked  me  over 
the  telephone  to  nrnrrv  him.  hut  he  had 
the  wrong  number.”-  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter. 


Unadilla 

Convenience 

The  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  a  perfect  silo,  but  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  No  one 
knows  better  the  value  of 
the  unique  Unadilla  ladder 
than  the  man  who  has  had 
to  be  without  it. 

Those  who  have  used  Unadillas 
would  never  be  without  its  con¬ 
veniences,  which  can  only  be  had 
in  the  Unadilla. 

Send  for  the  big,  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  Unadilla  Catalog.  Write  for 
our  special  discount  for  early 
orders  and  open  territory  where 
good  agents  are  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer" — Insistl 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relievo 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Fain.  Ilandy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Butter  and  Cheese 

MADE  AT  HOME 

ON  THE  FARM 

will  relieve  the  Milk  Situation 

CHR.  HANSENS 

Rennet  Tablets  and 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 

Butter  Color  and 
Buttermilk  Tablets 

(Lactic  Ferment  Culture  in  tablet 
form  for  preparing  a  starter)  can  be 
obtained  from  your  grocer  or  druggist 
or  direct  by  mail  from  the  manufacturer. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY 
Little  Fall*,  N.  Y. 

Write  us  for  information 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  S< 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


oe 
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How  to  Help  the  Sheep 


Making  Woolen  Yarn  at  Home 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  t.ho  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  up  in  granny’s  attic  has  in¬ 
terested  me.  It  i«  one  of  the  kind  with 
a  long  low  standard,  supporting  at  one 
end  the  great  wheel  and  at  the  other  the 
head  with  the  spindle.  Last  Summer  I 
brought  it  downstairs  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  fulfill  a  long-felt  de¬ 
sire  and  learn  to  spin.  I  found  out  as 
much  as  I  could  from  granny  and  some  of 
our  older  neighbors,  then  went  at  it. 

First,  I  must  get  the  wool  ready. 
Accordingly,  one  morning  I  heated  a 
boilerfnl  of  sudsy  water  and  washed  one 
lleece.  It  was  dirty  work,  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  in  the  wool  seemed  limitless. 
After  four  or  five  sudsy  waters  I  rinsed 
it  through  as  many  clear,  and  spread  it 
out  on  the  cement  walk  to  dry.  I  found 
that  with  care  I  could  use  the  clothes 
wringer,  and  it  helped  a  great  deal. 

The  next  process  was  the  carding. 
This  used  to  be  done  with  two  wool  cards, 
which  were  as  near  like  currycombs  as 
anything  we  are  familiar  with  now.  They 
had  rows  of  steel  wires  set  in  a  wooden 
or  leather  back,  and  were  held  by  means 
of  handles  at  the  .side.  One  wool  card 
was  held  in  the  left  hand,  a  piece  of  wool 
placed  on  it  and  the  other  wool  card  wns 
drawn  down  over  it  until  the  strands 
were  straightened  out.  Then  it  was 
twisted  slight.lv  into  rolls  about  as  large 
around  as  two  lingers,  and  was  ready  for 
the  spinning  wheel.  Later  the  carding 
mills  took  that  work  out  of  the  homes  and 
lessened  the  labor  of  cloth-making  con¬ 
siderably.  T  was  not  able  to  find  any 
wool  cards,  but  I  did  find  a  carding  mill 
still  in  operation,  and  sent  my  wool  to 
them  to  be  made  into  rolls.  These  rolls 
were  longer  and  smaller  in  diameter  than 
home-carded  rolls  used  to  be. 

The  actual  spinning  I  found  to  be  very 
interesting.  After  patient  experimenting 
I  was  ut  last  able  to  pull  on  the  roll  just 
enough  and,  at  the  same  time,  turn  the 
great  wheel  just  enough  to  make  a  rather 
evenly  twisted  thread  of  wool.  The 
spinner  takes  hold  of  the  roll  about  five 
or  six  inches  from  the  point  of  the  spindle 
and  steps  backward,  pulling  out  the  roll 
and  turning  the  wheel  at  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  I  might  explain  to  the  curious 
that  as  the  great  wheel  turns  it  makes 
the  spindle  revolve  very  rapidly  and  the 
wool,  being  held  out  ut  an  angle  from  the 
end  of  the  spindle,  slips  off  and  is  twisted 
tightly.  After  a  length  has  been  twisted 
the  spinner  holds  the  roll  at  right  angles 
to  the  center  of  the  spindle,  turns  the 
wheel  and  the  woolen  thread  is  wound 
on.  Then  another  length  is  spun,  and  so 
on  until  the  spindle  is  full. 

I  Next  it  is  reeled  off  the  spindle  onto 
a  clock-reel.  This  has  a  four-spoke  wheel, 
not  with  a  rim,  but  with  four  pegs  on 
which  to  wind  the  wool.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  at  every  fortieth  revolution 
it  clicks.  This  measures  one  knot.  After 
40  revolutions  the  thread  is  broken  off, 
fastened  and  another  knot  is  begun. 
There  is  an  old  song  which  has  in  the 
refrain  the  lines: 

“And  he  kissed  sweet  Mistress  Polly 
When  the  clock-reel  ticked.” 

The  knots  are  slipped  off  the  clock-reel 
and  onto  the  swifts.  The  swifts  have 
two  rimless  four-spoke  wheels,  one  above 
the  other,  connected  at.  the  ends  of  the 
corresponding  spokes  by  rods.  Their  only 
reason  for  being,  so  far  an  I  can  see.  is 
to  hold  more  knots  of  wool  than  can  he 
placed  on  the  clock-reel.  If  one  wishes 
to  spin  wool  for  blankets  it  is  finished 
now  and  can  be  put  in  the  loom.  If  yarn 
for  knitting  or  crocheting  is  desired  there 
is  more  to  do. 

In  the  next  process  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  or  more  knots  of  the  twisted  wool 
ure  then  taken  and  the  threads  wound 
together  into  a  ball.  The  number  of 
knots  used  depends  upon  the  weight  of 
the  yarn  desired.  I  made  some  four-ply 
for  a  rather  heavy,  warm  sweater.  After 
the  lmll  is  made,  the  hand  of  the  spinning 
wheel  is  crossed,  thus  reversing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  rotation  of  the  spindle,  and 
the  wool  is  twisted  as  before.  Then  it  is 
reeled  off  onto  the  (‘lock-reel,  and  is  real 
yarn  ready  for  washing  and  dyeing. 

I  believe  that  spinning  one’s  own  yarn 
would  be  an  economy  as  well  as  a  ple-m- 
urc.  Unwashed  wool  sells  for  about  ,'lfi 
cents  per  lb.  and  the  carding  cost  10 
Cents  u  pound.  After  very  little  practice 
I  could  make  a  knot  of  four-ply  yarn, 
weighing  about  one-sixth  of  n  pound,  in 
three  hours.  A  more  experienced  spinner 
could,  of  course,  do  it  more  qoicklv.  At 
my  slow  rute  of  spinning  it  would  tal  e 
IS  hours  to  spin  one  pound  of  heavy  yi 
If  u  person  received  25  cents  an  hou*  ,  1 

believe  a  moderate  wage  for  a  fa<  I 
woman )  the  cost  of  the  labor  would  be 
$4.50  per  lb.  Add  five  cents  for  dyeing 
the  pound  of  yarn  and  the  total  cost 
would  be  five  dollars.  The  yarn  would 
be  of  greater  value  t.hau  one  pound  of 
yurn  such  us  bought  in  the  stores,  for 
it  is  ull  virgin  wool  and  therefore  pos¬ 
sesses  better  wearing  qualities. 

My  experience  opened  up  on  entirely 
UCW  and  very  interesting  field  of  work 
to  me,  and  I  hope  to  continue  along  the 
same  line  next;  Bummer.  Get  out  your 
spinning-wheels  and  go  at  it! 

tlltACE  UANSLEY. 


Make  Note 

Exposition 


Here.is  something  that  no  progress • 
ive  farmer  can  possibly  afford  to 
miss.  It  marks  the  greatest  forward 
stride  in  educational  exhibits  ever 
undertaken. 


MAKE  no  mistake.  This  Sixth 
Annual  National  Tractor  Show  is 
not  just  a  tractor  demonstration.  It  is  a 
gathering  of  the  leading  men  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  all  men  interested  in  mechan¬ 
ical  power  as  applied  to  farming.  They 
will  get  together  at  Columbus,  Ohio  this 
February,  for  the  exchange  of  new  and 
profitable  ideas. 

A  wonderful  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged.  Eight  huge  buildings  will  be  devoted  to 
power  farming  equip¬ 
ment,  demonstrations, 
lectures,  meetings  and 
entertainments  that  are 
free  to  all  who  come. 


Your  best  chance  to 
inspect  and  judge  all 
types  of  power  farm¬ 
ing  machinery • 


Tractors  of  every  size 
and  type,  together  with 
tractor  drawn  and  oper¬ 
ated  tools  of  many  kinds, 
will  be  combined  in  an 
exhibit  of  enormous  in¬ 
structive  value.  New  and 
highly  interesting  ma¬ 
chines  and  methods  with¬ 
out  number  will  be  shown. 
Successfully  tried  out 
ideas,  startling  in  the 
results  they  obtain,  will 
be  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time.  Valuable 
knowledge  will  be  gained 
by  every  farmer— practical 


Could  You  Say 
That  You  Wouldn't 
Want  to  Be  Here? 


You  can  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  have  a  good  time. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  fun.  But, 
far  more  important  is  the  big  list 
of  famous  men  and  practical  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  who  will  be  here 
to  go  into  the  problems  and 
possibilities  that  confront  you 
in  your  work. 

There  will  be  lectures  by  men 
who  know  agriculture  as  a  won¬ 
derful  science  and  by  men  who 
know  it  as  a  bread  and  butter 
earning  business. 

The  most  famous  speakers, 
nation-wide  celebrities— the  men 
you  have  always  wanted  to  meet 
—will  be  there.  And  for  the  women, 
too,  will  be  a  program  to  keep  them 
busy  and  interested  every  minute. 

Hundreds  of  different  tractors,  trac¬ 
tor-drawn  and  power  operated  tools, 
farm-lighting  plants,  etc.,  will  form 
the  most  tremendous  display  ever 
witnessed. 

Of  course  you  want  to  comet  Of 
course  it  will  payt  Use  the  coupon 
now  to  obtain  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  insure  free  admittance. 


facts  that  can  at  once  be  turned  into  real  profit 

Note  the  Coupon 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  special  ticket 
T7i  o*  it  d  i  for  Free  Admission  along  with  a  booklet  explain- 

liie  -ng  the  full  instructive  and  entertaining  program. 

Tj  S°  fill  it  out,  and  mail  it 

Tractor  Show 

And  Educational  Exposition 

sa  m  mmmm  m  mmm  m  mmm  m  mmm  m 

tonal  Tractor  Show  Committee 


Arrange  your  plans  now  to  come  and  bring  your  wife  and  •  N ational  Tractor  Show  Committee 
family.  Ample  accomodations  are  assured  for  one  hundred  |  Coiumbu..  Ohio 

tnousai  i  farmers  who  will  attend.  Columbus,  the  country’s 
most  central  city,  t  .ds  you  welcome. 

Feb.7-8-9  |  Name 
10-lland12 


Gentlemen  •  ■ 

Please  vi.l  roe  your  booklet  regarding  Thu  Sixth  a 

»  Annual  National  Tractor  Show  Also  enclose  Ires 
tickets  lor  nysclf  and _ others  oX  iny  faintly.  | 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


-  I 

City _ State _ _  I 

■  —  -  mmm  •  mmm  •  mmt  m  mm  ■  mam 
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Stop  Barn  Cleaning  Drudgery 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Originator  of 
modern  labor 
saving  barn 
equipment. 


LOUDEN 

Litter  Carriers 

Take  all  the  drudgery  out  of  barn  cleaning. 
There  is  no  other  job  on  the  farm  that  the  boy, 
the  hired  man,  or  even  the  farmer  himself 

hate9  worse  than  to  clean  the  barn  with  the  time-wasting, 
back-breaking,  dirty,  old-fashioned  wheelbarrow.  The 
treacherous,  slippery  plank  keeps  you  from  going  hub- 
deep  into  the  slush  —  but  it’s  a  real  job  to  stay  on  it. 

Cleans  Barn  in  Half  the  Time 

The  Louden  Litter  Currier  removes  the  manure  from 
behind  the  animals  and  dumps  it  directly  into  a  spreader 
or  some  out-of-the-way  place.  Cleans  the  barn  in  half 
the  time.  A  12-year  old  boy  can  do  the  work  quicker 
and  easier  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier  tha.i  a  husky 
man  could  with  the  old-fashioned  method. 

The  same  labor-saving  features  and  high  quality  work¬ 
manship  which  have  been  built  into  Louden  Litter 
Carriers,  are  found  in  Louden  Feed  Carriers,  Sanitary 
Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Manger  Divisions,  Ventilators,  Barn 
and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Water  Bowls — “Everything 
for  the  Barn."  224-page  catalog  giving  full  details,  sent 
on  request.  No  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2644  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


The  New  Way  To  Clean 
Dairy  Utensils 


THE  only  sure  way  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  bacteria  nests  in 
your  separators,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  milk  cans  and  pails  is 
with  Grade  No,  3  American 
Steel  Wool.  These  fine,  flexible 
fibres,  of  tempered  steel,  force 
themselves  into  the  remotest 
corners  and  remove  every 
vestige  of  ^accumulated  sludge, 


hardened  milk,  dirt,  etc.  Use 
American  Steel  Wool  on  all 
your  dairy  utensils  inside  and 
outside  and  note  the  improved 
quality  of  your  product. 

Large  quantities  of  American 
Steel  Wool  are  used  in  the 
.  dairies  of  Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and 
Sheffield-Slawson-DeckerFarms. 


Put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and  Household  sizes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 

Department  R 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9-11  Desbrosses  Street,  New  York  City 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Rickets 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  pigs? 
They  are  four  months  old.  They  look 
well  and  their  appetite  is  good,  but  they 
get  lame  in  the  hind  legs.  Sometimes 
they  can  stand  up  fairly  well,  then  they 
drag  the  legs  along.  I  feed  them  corn 
and  skim-milk.  J.  II.  T. 

Michigan. 

The  pigs  no  doubt  are  afflicted  with 
rickets,  which  is  akin  to  bowed  legs  of  a 
child,  and  is  caused  by  malnutrition. 
That  may  be  induced  by  worms,  but  more 
often  is  the  result  of  feeding  improper  or 
incomplete  rations  and  not  allowing 
enough  exercise.  Stop  feeding  corn  and 
in  addition  to  milk,  fed  twice  daily,  allow 
free  access  to  a  self-feeder  containing 
wheat  middlings,  oilmeal  and  tankage. 
Corn  may  be  allowed  gradually  as  the 
pigs  improve.  Let  them  have  free  range 
on  pasture  and  stubble  and  allow  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  as  soon  as  green  feed  is 
unavailable.  On  general  principles  it 
would  be  well  to  give  treatment  for  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  as  follows  :  Starve  the 
pigs  for  24  hours;  then  give  in  slop  for 
each  HO  pounds  of  body  weight  of  pig  2*4 
grains  each  of  santonin  and  calomel,  one 
dram  of  powdered  areca  nut  and  one-half 
dram  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  prefer¬ 
able  the  medicines  can  be  given  in  water 
slowly  and  carefully  as  a  drench.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  10  days.  Allow 
free  access  to  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  wood  or  corncob  charcoal. 

Cough 

What  can  I  do  to  relieve  a  cough  my 
hofse  is  troubled  with?  She  is  otherwise 
in  good  condition,  eats  heartily,  and  is 
plump  and  round.  I  have  given  her  wet 
oats  with  condition  powder,  which  seemed 
to  relieve  her  somewhat.  u.  H.  B. 
New  York. 

Cough  is  merely  a  symptom  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  the  causes  of  which  are  many.  The 
exact  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  removed.  Have  the  teeth  put 
in  order  bv  a  veterinarian ;  then  wet  all 
feed.  Glyco-hcroin,  or  equine  cough 
syrup,  will  be  found  helpful  for  ordinary 
cough,  or  that  due  -to  sore  throat,  bron¬ 
chitis  or  pneumonia.  If  heaves  is  pres¬ 
ent,  the  horse  will  expel  gas  from  the 
rectum  when  coughing,  and  a  heaving  or 
bellows-likc  motion  of  the  abdominal 
walls  will  he  noticed  while  looking  at  the 
flanks  as  the  horse  exhales  air.  If  heaves 
is  present  give  commercial  heave  powders 
or  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning.  Also  follow 
directions  as  to  feeding  and  management 
often  given  here.  A.  S.  A. 

Worms  in  Pigs 

Will  you  tell  me  a  cure  for  worms  in 
pigs?  My  pigs  have  a  cough,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  is  a  sign  they  have  them. 

New  York.  c.  J.  M. 

To  destroy  intestinal  worms  starve  the 
pigs  for  24  hours,  then  give  for  each  50 
lbs.  of  body  weight,  in  a  little  slop  or 
water,'  2*4  grains  each  of  santonin  and 
calomel,  one  dram  of  powdered  areca  nut 
and  one-half  dram  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Repeat  the  dose  in  10  days.  Cough,  how¬ 
ever.  more  likely  is  caused  by  lung  worms, 
which  are  not  killed  by  medicine  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  mouth,  nor  has  any  quite 
satisfactory  treatment  been  found.  If 
you  can  employ  a  trained  vterinariau  he 
probably  will  give  injections  of  a  chloro¬ 
form  mixture  directly  into  the  windpipe 
and  also  show  you  how  to  fumigate  the 
pigs.  Some  owners  have  stated  that  they 
have  had  good  results  by  spraying  af¬ 
fected  pigs  at  niglib  with  a  1-50  solution 
of  coal-tar  dip  in  a  close  pen.  The 
fumes,  they  think,  have  the  effect  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  worms,  or  causing  them  to  be 
coughed  up.  Lung  worms  are  contracted 
on  low,  wet  pasture,  or  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  long  used  by  hogs,  and,  therefore, 
contaminated  with  their  parasite.  Old 
hog  wallows  and  surface  water  drinking 
places  also  are  fertile  sources  of  all  kinds 
of  worms  of  hogs.  Change  the  pigs  onto 
new,  clean  pasture  and  supply  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Keep  all  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  utensils  clean. 

Amaurosis 

I  have  a  cat  that  had  the  distemper. 
The  cat’s  lungs  tilled  up  and  it  coughed 
quite  a  bit.  •  its  nose  and  eyes  run  some. 
I  doctored  it  and  it  is  now  all  over  the 
disease,  but  of  late  I  have  noticed  that 
the  cat’s  eyesight  seems  to  be  failing  grad¬ 
ually.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do 
for  it?  The  cat’s  eyes  look  all  right, 
that  is,  clear  and  bright,  except  that  the 
pupils  are  very  large,  and  at  night  or  in  a 
ooorly  lighted  room  the  eyes  look  a  vivid 
green.  I  know  a  cat’s  eyes  always  shine 
in  the  dark,  hut  this  is  different  from 
that.  There  is  nothing  growing  over  the 
eyes  that  I  can  notice.  The  cat  cats  weil, 
j  has  a  good  appetite  and  is  all  right  other¬ 
wise.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

From  your  description  of  the  case  we 
consider  ir  highly  probable  that  the  cat 
is  becoming  afflicted  with  paralysis  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes,  also 
called  "palsy  of  the  sight,”  or  amaurosis. 
In  this  disease  the  pupils  are  permanently 
dilated.  It  is  incurable,  and  commonly 
results  from  shock,  loss  of  blood  or  de¬ 
bility  from  disease. 


I unfi 


pROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 


Aids  Digestion 


easily  save  one-third  on  high  priced  feed, 
cat  10  to  80  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Milkoline  has  a  base  of 
pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  2 Ya  lbs.  a 
head  per  day. 

University  Tested 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.67% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Bays  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal. 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  d*  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.60:  10  gal.  $12.60;  15  gal. 
$16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.50. 

Qft  n.v  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
OV  vay  111<U  for  30  days — if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expense*and  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market”  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do, 

RIG  ROOK  FREE  I  Simply  seud  name  aud 
DIU  DUUI\  met.  address-a  card  will  do, 
aud  we'll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

IUSTKIBUTBD  BV 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Song  Corp.  Boston,  9.  Mess. 
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Keep  Farm  Animals 
Healthy 

— full  of  life  and  vigor. 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic 
helps  them  to  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food.  Keeps 
their  blood  pure — helps  them  to 
avoid  disease.  The  feed  saved 
more  than  pays  for  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Stock  and  Veterinary 
Preparations 

--include  International  Stock  Food 
Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Worm  Powder,  Ani¬ 
mal  Dip,  Phono  (Discnfectant),  Colic 
Medicine,  Heave  Powder,  Distemper 
Powder,  Gall  Salve,  Poultry  Prepara¬ 
tions,  Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil  and  many 
others. 

Successful  for  32  Years 

A  steadily  increasing  demand  for  over 
32  years  proves  their  popularity. 

International  Stock  Food  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Torotnto,  Can. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Makes  a 
Dandy  Christmas  Gift 

Everybody  wants  one — boys  and  grown-ups  too. 
Toy  model  of  big  Avery  Tractor.  Cast  iron — 
beautiful  red  and  black  enamel — gold  striping — ■ 
rolling  wheels.  About  3#  inches  high,  4Jn  inches 
long.  Get  your  boy  one  for  Christinas.  _  Makes 
ideal  table  ornament  too.  Send  35c  (50c  in  Can¬ 
ada)  with  names  of  five  possible  tractor,  motor 
cultivator,  motor  truck  or  thresher  buyers — and 
we  will  mail  it  postpaid. 

AVERY  CO.,  2012  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Ill* 

Branch  Home*.  Distributors  and  Service 
Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
.and  Road  Building  Machinery 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

VALUES  SHOW  SOME  RECOVERY,  BUT 
HEAVY  SUPPLIES  CHECK  UPWARD 
TREND 

Prices,  as  usual,  turned  toward  re¬ 
covery  in  early  November.  Potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  apples  and  miscellaneous 
produce  gained  at  times  and  in  some 
markets. 

Potatoes  went  up  50c  in  Chicago,  a 
market  that  often  sets  the  pace  for  the 
others.  Then  the  prices,  sagged  back  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  heavy  shipments  from  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  Other  Western 
markets  followed  the  same  trend  in  a 
general  way,  but  Eastern  cities  continue 
dull,  with  no  pronounced  change  The 
general  price  range  of  $1.85  to  $2  50  per 
100  lbs.  is  not  far  from  that  prevailing 
a  year  ago.  The  potato  market  has  shown 
two  recoveries — one  in  early  October  and 
the  other  in  early  November.  Both  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  result  of  a  temporary  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  sh:pments.  Each  upturn  in 
prices  brought  in  a  flood  of  supplies.  The 
crop  is  larger  than  usual,  according  to 
the  official  November  estimates,  showing 
about  70.000,000  bushels  more  than  last 
year  and  about  one-half  that  amount  in 
excess  of  the  four  years’  average.  Lead¬ 
ing  potato  States,  except  Maine,  show  in¬ 
crease.  Demand  is  good ;  the  public  is 
eating  potatoes  freely  again,  and  should 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  crop  if  noth¬ 
ing  hinders  steady  and  liberal  supplies 
throughout  the  season,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  interference,  such  times  offer¬ 
ing  chances  for  the  small  grower  who  can 
truck  in  potatoes  quickly  during  tem¬ 
porary  shortages. 

IRREGULAR  CABBAGE  MARKETS 

Other  vegetables  have  followed  a  general 
course  like  that  of  potatoes.  Cabbage 
jumped  to  $40  a  ton  for  a  few  days  in  one 
or  two  markets,  but  most  of  it  has  been 
selling  at  $20  per  ton  or  lower,  while  the 
growers  have  been  getting  $5  to  $10  per 
ton  for  best  stock.  New  York  State  had  a 
wonderful  crop,  and  is  shipping  heavily. 
Other  States,  especially  Wisconsin  and 
Colorado,  have  big  crops,  but  are  almost 
too  far  away  to  ship  profitably  at  such 
prices.  A  great  deal  of  late  cabbage  is 
going  into  storage  and  supplies  probably 
will  be  liberal  all  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  No  enthusiastic  welcome  for 
Southern  cabbage  is  likely  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  not  much  then  if  South¬ 
ern  planters  overdo  the  crop  as  they  did 
last,  season.  Cabbage  is  even  lower  in  the 
West,  ranging  $9  to  $20  per  ton  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities,  compared  with  $14  to  $30  in 
the  East.  The  tendency  should  be  to¬ 
ward  some  improvement  after  the  early 
part  of  the  crop  is  out  of  the  market. 

ONIONS  SELLING  BETTER 

Compared  with  a  month  ago,  onions 
average  25e  per  100  lbs.  higher  in  several 
of  the  leading  cities,  and  country  prices 
average  a  little  better  than  at  first,  but 
sales  seem  to  be  very  slow  in  most  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Some  onions  were  still 
in  the  ground  November  1,  the  growers 
apparently  being  unable  or  unwilling  to 
sell  at.  50  to  00c  per  bushel.  Demand  is 
a  little  better  in  the  cities,  and  some  mar¬ 
kets  are  higher  for  best  stock. 

APPLE  EXPORTS  CHECKED 

The  foreign  apple  market  has  gone  to 
pieces.  The  early  high  prices  brought  a 
rush  of  supplies  from  all  directions.  Re¬ 
cent  quotations  would  hardly  more  than 
pay  for  expenses  and  barrels.  Export 
buying  was  checked  by  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  but  the  domestic  markets  have  been 
doing  fairly  well  and  range  from  $4  to 
$5.25  per  barrel  for  best  grades  of  such 
varieties  as  Baldwins  and  Yorks.  A  year 
ago  the  range  was  from  $7  to  $7.50. 
Yet  with  shipments  from  Eastern  apple 
sections  so  heavy,  the  market  is  holding 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  North¬ 
western  apples  are  bringing  about  as 
much  as  they  did  last  season,  ranging 
from  $3  to  $3.50  for  top  grades  of  stand¬ 
ard  table  varieties.  About  one-half  the 
Northwestern  crop  has  been  shipped 
out.  it  is  reported,  and  indications  are 
that  the  total  will  run  far  below  that  of 
last  year.  Assuming  that  one-half  the 
boxed  crop  has  been  shipped,  or  18.000 
cat's,  the  total  would  lte  36.000  cars,  com¬ 
pared  with  total  last  season  from  the 
eight  leading  States  in  the  box  apple 
section,  of  45.590  cars  The  barrel  apple 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  already 
shipped  almost  as  many  apples  as  for 
the  whole  of  last  season.  Total  apnle 
movement  from  all  sections  is  about  1.000 
cars  per  day.  The  November  estimate  of 
box  anples  shows  about  600.000  barrels, 
or  LSOO.OOO  boxes,  less  than  the  October 
estimate,  but  also  shows  2.870.000  bar¬ 
rels  more  in  the  barrel  apple  section. 
Tlmse  facts  apply  to  the  commercial  crop 
on'v. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  is  one-fourth  the 
s’zo  of  the  wh'te  potato  crop  this  season. 
Most  of  the  supplies  are  from  Virginia 
and  adjoining  States.  They  are  selling 
in  city  markets  at  $3  to  $4.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  while  bushel  packages  range  from 
$1  50  to  $2.  The  crop  seems  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  a  year  ago.  but  only 
a  moderate  supply  has  come  forward  so 
far. 

New  York  State  grapes  have  been 
bringing  good  prices,  averaging  about  12 
cents  per  pound  in  various  packages  in 
the  city  markets.  Michigan  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  been  shipping  quite  liber¬ 
ally,  and  a  heavy  volume  has  been  coming 
from  California.  Demand  for  grapes  of 
all  classes  has  been  more  active  than 
usual.  Celery  has  been  ranging  from  $3 
to  $4  per  crate  in  Eastern  cities.  The 
various  root  crops  are  in  heavy  supply, 
with  light  demand.  G.  B.  F. 


Beef  Your  Poor  Cows  Now 


r 


100  Lbs. 

UNIC0R1I 


MIRY  RAT. 


guaranteed  analysis 

PROTEIN  24%  FAT  *5* 

CARBOHYDRATES  50%  FIBRE  10% 
_ _  UVD.  BY 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAM  MON  I>, 
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Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
State  Hospital  herd  of 
78  milking  cows,  fed 
Unicorn,  averaged 
13,669  lbs.  during  1919- 


Your  good  cows  have  been 
paying  the  keep  of  your 
boarders  long  enough. 

Beef  the  boarders.  Your 
reduced  herd,  fed  Unicom, 
can  produce  as  much  as  the 
whole  herd  did  before. 

At  less  cost  for  feed  and 
roughage. 

When  your  cows  freshen, 
start  right  by  feeding 
Unicorn.  They  will  main¬ 
tain  a  maximum  production 
for  a  longer  lactation  period 
than  ever  before. 

Good  cows,  fed  Unicorn, 
always  make  a  profit. 

Chapin  <Sl  Company 

Chicago 


Kane  $ 

direct  from  Cuba  to  you! 


KANE  SY  RO  comes  direct  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico, the  homeof  real  cane  molasses— con¬ 
tains  approximately  52%  sugar  and  will  make 
all  kinds  of  roughage  palatable  and  appetizing. 

No  Sugar  is  Extracted 

This  wonderful  feed  molasses  is  unusually  rich  in  milk 
producing  fats  and  when  mixed  with  roughage  makes 
an  economical  feed  for  cows,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses. 

We  have  molasses  NOW  in  our  Philadelphia 
Tank  Station  for  shipment  at  once.  All 
shipments  made  in  good  staunch  barrels. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 

207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Quick,  Easy  Work 
With  Hercules 

Horse  or  Hand  Power  Machines 

Get  our  special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  on  Hercules  Horse 
Power  and  new  "One-Man'’ 
Hand  Power  M  achines. 
Fastest  stump  pullers  in 
the  world.  Easiest  to 
operate — durable. 

[Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

-Cg30  29th  St.,  Centerville,  I&  ,  I 


CROC  PIETERS,  experienced  only  on 
ItOOTEKS.  heavy  ami  fine  yarn,  infants  sacques 
medium  yarn.  Best  pay.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 
Liberal  bonus  with  each  shipment.  Steady  home 
work  throughout  whole  year.  Fine  opportunity  to 
earn  pin  money  dm  ing  leisure  hours  COHfS  BROS.  MANUFAC- 
TUSIMG  CO.,  Hand  Department,  IS- 11-20  Watt  32nd  St  .  New  Tarh  City 


FARM 


STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymon.  Stockmen, 
pto.  It  pays  '•>  make  your  letter*  look  businesslike. 


business,  poetpai 


Sainnlon  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 
tpatd.  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain. Vt. 


cases 


Bone  Spavin 

,  ...  . .  ■  or  money  back  $2.08  a 

bottle  postpaid.  Send  for  FREE  Vest-Pocket  Veterinary 

Adviacr .  Describe.  Spavins  and  200  other  horee  and  cattle  ailments. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  stock  Varda.  Chicago 


flnmoln  Vinalanri  mil<^  c Innate,  productive  soil,  excel- 
uUlllo  IU  1  IlloldUU  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions, 
sizes,  prices,  st< 'eked  and  equipped ;  mtuiv  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains.  Catalogue  by  request.  EVAN  A.  HOPKINS.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30tH  St.  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1787. 

HONEY — Buckwheat-extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $11; 

10-lb.  palls,  $2.35  each  in  lots  of  four  or 
more,  f.  o.  b.  my  station;  by  mail,  prepaid,  10 
lbs.,  $2.60  in  2d  zone;  3d  zoue,  $2.85,  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  power  sprayer;  one  adapted  for 
spraying  both  fruit  trees  aud  potatoes.  DON¬ 
ALD  GRANT,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

APPLES  FOR  SALE— 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
1  la-bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit;  in 
any  quantity;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEM  A  REST,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 20  steel,  or  steel  aud  wood-lined, 
cow  stanchions;  state  price  and  make,  M. 
CTJSHNER.  New  City,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Carload  clover  hay;  state  price  per 
ton.  M.  CUSHNER,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 5  (five)  tons  of  red  Wurzel  Mangel 
Beets;  MAYROYD  POULTRY  FARM,  New 
Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y„ 
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Put  Them  In  Now 

They  Will  Pay  for  Themselves  Before  Spring 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  STAR  Water  Bowls.  Don’t  wait  for  shrinking 
milk  checks  to  point  out  their  big  need  in  your  barn. 

Install  them  NOW  and  let  them  pay  back  their  cost  several  times 
before  spring. 

"STAR  Water  Bowls  in  my  barn  paid  back  their  cost  every  35  days/' 
says  C.  H.  Mann,  of  Woodstock,  Ill.  “We  do  not  see  how  we  could  get 
along  without  STAR  Bowls  in  the  dairy  barn,”  says  Edwin  S.  Kelly,  of 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

You  will  find  many  exclusive  features  in  STAR  Bowls.  These  are  the 
bowls  with  the  slanting  valve  lever.  The  cow  rests  her  chin  on  it  com¬ 
fortably — it  yields  gently,  and  fills  the  bowl  as  she  drinks.  Gives  her 
fresh  running  water.  Automatic — 
water  stops  running  as  the  cow  stops 
drinking.  Quickly  detached  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Easily  and  q  uickly  installed  in  any 


a 
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Factory 

We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


NOW  READY  TO  SHIP 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Palatable  succulent  vegetable  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

We  can  take  care  of  orders  from  any 
part  of  the  country 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Paint 


•Ajwwvi 


DIRECT  oi  MANUFACTURER 

$1.25 

per  gallon  in  5  gal.  cans 
Red,  Brown  and  Yellow 

«ni  TrTTnW  Roof,  Barn 
lYUUbLU  and  Build¬ 
ing  Paint.  Green,  Gray  and  Maroon 
1 5c  extra.  Durable,  Elastic  and  Pre¬ 
servative.  Established  over  30  years. 

Reference ;  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  WORKS 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


5A  Storm  King 
Horse  Blanket 

A  great  favorite  with 
horsemen  for  over  thirty 
years.  Most  popular  Horse 
Blanket  on  the  market. 
Thoroughly  protects  the 
horse  with  its  generous 
size,  closely  woven  warmth, 
snug  fit.  Look  for  the 
5A  Trade  Mark,  as  it  is 
frequently  imitated. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Philadelphia 

Makers  of  the  famous 
SA  Motor  Robes 


THE  HENYARD 


Methods  of  Poultry  Feeding 

1.  When  and  how  often  should  I  feed 
my  chickens?  I  am  going  to  light  my 
coops  at  night.  What  is  the  best  ration 
for  egg  production.  2.  When  I  milk  my 
cow  I  find  there  is  blood  iu  the  milk.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  the  remedy  for 
it?  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  practice  of  most  poultrymen  is 
to  feed  their  hens  twice  daily  by  hand, 
scatttcring  mixed  whole  grains  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  morning  and  night,  and  providing,  in 
addition,  a  “dry  mash”  of  ground  grains 
and  meat  scrap  in  au  open  hopper  or 
troughs  accessible  to  the  fowls  at  all 
times.  In  addition  to  this  dry  mash,  some 
poultrymen  give  their  layers  a  moist 
masli  once  daily  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  laying  season,  the  object  being  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  mash  during 
that  part  of  the  year  when  egg  production 
naturally  wanes,  to  maintain  it  at  as  high  . 
a  level  as  possible.  Other  poultrymen 
feed  a  dry  mash  at  all  times,  and  try  to 
regulate  the  amount  consumed  by  increas¬ 
ing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  whole 
grain  given,  attempting  to  get  about  equal 
quantities  of  each  consumed  by  withhold¬ 
ing  whole  grain  and  stimulating  hunger 
when  the  dry  mash  is  neglected. 

As  the  object  in  feeding  layers  is  to  get 
as  much  food  of  proper  kind  eaten  as  pos¬ 
sible.  that  method  is  best  which  accom¬ 
plishes  this.  Artificial  lighting  accom¬ 
plishes  its.  purpose  by  prolonging  the  day 
and  increasing  the  consumption  of  food. 
An  effort  is  made  by  its  use  to  make  day 
and  night  of  about  equal  length  and  so. 
to  avoid  that  long  period  of  empty  crops 
to  which  birds  have  been  subjected  in  the 
late  night,  and  early  morning  hours.  It  is 
immaterial  when  the  artificial  light  is 
used,  morning  or  evening,  so  that  the  day 
is  made  long  enough  to  simulate  that  of 
Summer  time.  If  the  lights  are  used  iu 
the  evening,  they  shoukl  be  turned  on  in 
time  to  prevent  the  birds  from  going  to 
roost  and  kept  going  until  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  At  that  time  the 
last  feeding  of  whole  grains  should  be 
given,  and  should  be  liberal  in  amount, 
and  the  morning  feeding  should  not  be 
delayed  because  of  the  late  night  meal. 
The  lights  may  be  turned  on  before  day¬ 
light  in  the  morning,  if  preferred,  and  a 
feeding  of  grain  be  given  then  ;  the  object, 
as  said,  being  to  shorten  the  night  and 
increase  the  consumption  of  food.  Tlie 
mix-d  whole  grains  should  be  made  up 
of  half,  or  more,  corn  or  wheat  and  the 
balance  in  such  grains  as  buckwheat,  oats 
and  barley.  A  good  formula  for  the 
mash,  to  be  fed  wet  or  dry,  is  the  Cor¬ 
nell  one,  composed  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  nvddlings,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap,  all  in  equal  parts  by  weight. 

2.  Bloody  milk  is  likely  to  come  from 
one  quarter,  and  to  be  due  to  some  growth 
iu  the  teat.  It  may  also  occur  from  au 
attack  of  garget.  Temporarily,  it  may 
be  due  to  a  sere  or  crack  at  the  end  of 
the  teat  and  discoverable  upou  examina¬ 
tion.  If  tlie  bleeding  is  constant,  due  to 
a  growth  in  the  milk  duct,  and  such 
growth  is  not  sufficiently  near  the  end 
of  the  te'it  to  be  removed  by  operation, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  save 
dry  up  that  quarter  or  discard  the  milk 
from  it  until  such  time  as  the  growth 
shall  disappear  or  cease  to  bleed. 

M.  B.  1). 


Pullets  with  Colds 

I  have  a  flock  of  H00  White  Leghorn 
pullets  that  wore  doing  nicely  until  about 
a  week  ago.  I  notice  that  a  good  many 
of  them  are  coughing,  and  they  have  a 
discharge  from  the  nose ;  with  some  the 
nose  runs.  There  are  no  sores  in  the 
mouth.  What  can  be  done  for  them? 

New  York.  E.  b.  m. 

You  do  not  say  anything  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  pullets  are 
being  kept,  but  it.  is  not  uncommon  for 
pullets  that  have  been  on  range  all  Sum¬ 
mer  to  develop  Fall  colds  when  placed  in 
their  Winter  quarters.  They  may  even 
be  subject  to  them  when  no  change  has 
been  made,  due  to  more  or  less  exposure 
to  the  damp,  changeable  weather  of  this 
season  of  the  year.  To  avoid  serious 
consequences  from  such  colds,  the  Winter 
quarters  should  be  made  thoroughly  clean 
and  dry  before  shutting  up  the  pullets, 
and  ample-  ventilation  should  be  given, 
preferably  through  the  open-front  style 
of  poultry  house  construct-’on.  The  birds 
should  not  be  subject  to  o rafts  when  on 
their  perches,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poultry  house  should  not  be  so  tightly 
closed  that  the  air  becomes  damp  and 
foul.  In  quarters  m-eviously  occupied 
by  other  fowls,  particular  a  tent  ion  should 
be  paid  to  removal  of  old  filth  and  estab¬ 
lishing  clean,  sanitary  conditions  before 
confining  young  stock.  As  medicinal 
treatment  for  these  colds,  the  use  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  has  1  >ng  been  com¬ 
mon.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  crystals 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  all  that  a 
small  quantity  of  water  w-11  take  up  and 
keeping  this  in  a  glass  container.  Two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  this  stock  solution 
may  then  be  added  to  each  10  quarts  of 
drinking  water  given  the  fowls;  this  also 
to  be  given  iu  earthenware  dishes. 

M.  B.D. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  14c ;  medium, 
9c ;  lamb,  Spring,  lb.,  20c ;  live  pigs,  each, 
$3.50  to  $0.50;  pork,  lb.,  21c;  veal,  prime, 
lb.,  22c;  common,  20c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  33  to  40c;  dressed,  lb., 
50  to  00c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
dressed,  45  to  55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
38c;  dressed,  45  to  55c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
eggs,  90c  to  $1;  duck  eggs,  $1;  butter, 
lb.,  70  to  80c;  honey,  lb.,  40c;  per  cap, 
30c;  extracted,  qt.,  $1;  cheese,  Italian, 
lb.,  85c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  citron,  each, 
10c ;  pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ;  crabapples, 
bu.,  $1;  grapes,  lb.,  8c;  quince#,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.50;  chestnuts,  bu.,  $15;  hickory 
nuts,  bu.,  $3.50 ;  cider,  gal.,  25  to  30c ; 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4.50;  per  lb.,  8c;  per 
qt.,  15  to  20c;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  35c;  red,  per  doz.,  90c; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1  to  $2 ;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c ;  stalks, 
doz.,  50  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.,  50c ;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  20c;  egg  plant,  doz.,  $1.50;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  Boston, 
doz.,  50  to  75c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  parsnips,  bn., 
75c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  pump¬ 
kins.  each,  10c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  hunches,  25c;  ro- 
maine,  bunch,  5c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c ; 
sage,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  lb.,  5c;  squash,  Hubbard,  bu.,  60c; 
Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  $1 .25  to  $1.75 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  60c; 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $35 ;  Hay,  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2,  $32  to  $34;  No.  3.  $28;  tim¬ 
othy,  $35;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18. 

JOHNSON  CTTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  30c;  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  side 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  36c ;  salt 
pork,  lb.,  23c;  sausage,  lb.,  30c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  38c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  42c ; 
woodchuck,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  32  to  35c; 
chickens,  heavy,  live,  35  to  38c ;  old  roos¬ 
ters,  lb.,  28c ;  dressed  poultry,  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  40c ;  under  4  lb#.,  38c :  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  lb.,  45c ;  eggs,  extra,  white, 
95c ;  large  browns,  85c ;  fresh  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  medium  sized,  78c;  prime  to  ordinary, 
70c;  Western  and  Southern,  58c;  storage 
eggs,  85c;  duck  eggs,  90c. 

Creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  66c ; 
best  dairy  prints,  65c;  dairy  jars,  64c; 
chee«e,  whole  milk  cream,  35c;  skim,  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  10c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  but¬ 
termilk,  qt.,  6c;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Apples,  Baldwdin,  bu.,  $1.20;  Fall  pip¬ 
pins,  bu..  90c;  Greenings,  bu..  $1.25; 
King,  $1.65;  Wolf  River,  $1.60;  Northern 
Spy,  $1.50;  Ben  Davis,  90c;  other  varie¬ 
ties,  50c  to  $1.25;  grapes,  lb..  12%e; 
pears.  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2;  small  varieties, 
bu..  $1.60. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  9c;  beets,  beet,  bu., 
$1.15;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc;  red,  lb., 
3c;  carrots,  l>u.,  $1.20;  cauliflowerr,  best, 
lb.,  10c;  ordinary,  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch, 
10c ;  corn,  doz.,  25c ;  cucumbers,  each, 
l-3e;  egg  plant,  best,  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  10c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c:  yel¬ 
low,  bu..  $1.25;  red,  bu.,  $1.35;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.40;  peppers,  large,  doz.,  25c;  me¬ 
dium,  15  to  20c;  potatoes,  large  white, 
$1.40;  large  Ted,  bu.,  $1.45;  medium, 
mixed,  $1.30;  small,  bu.,  90c;  pumpkins, 
each,  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  large  white,  bunch,  6c;  round  red, 
bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  30c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt..  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
2%c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c ;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  bu.,  $1.60;  green,  bu.,  $1;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1.15;  red-top,  bu.,  85c. 
Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c;  per 
card,  lb.,  30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c; 
on  cob,  8c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6%c ; 
chestnuts,  bu.,  $9 ;  black  walnuts,  bn., 
$2.25;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.75;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $6. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass*  lb.,  16  to  24c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  35c ;  dressed  hoes,  light,  lb., 
22c;  heavy,  18  to  20c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
mutton,  lb..  12  to  18c:  veal,  lb.,  26  to  28c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  roosters, 
live,  lb.,  22c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
duck#,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  70  to 
85c. 

Aoples,  Kings,  per  100  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.85;  Greenings,  80  to  90c;  Baldwins, 
90c  to  $1 ;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.25;  Apples,  per 
bu..  best,  75c  to  $1  ;  gram's,  14-ot  basket, 
$1.50  to  $1.85;  per  lb.,  7  to  9c;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  quinces,  No.  1,  per 
basket,  $1  to  $1.15. 

Beets,  per  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower, 
doz.  head#,  75c  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $8 
to  $9;  per  doz,  heads,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  tier  doz.,  50  to 
75c;  common,  per  doz..  25  to  40c;  mint, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions, 
dry,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  peppers,  green,  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  75c;  red.  14-qt.,  basket,  75  to 
90c;  potatoes,  lb..  $1  to  $1.10;  parsnips, 
34-qt.  basket,  50  to  65c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  18  to  20c;  pumpkin#,  doz.,  50c 
to  $1;  spinach,  bu  50  to  60c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  lc  to  l%c;  turnips,  bu., 
70  to  75c ;  tomatoes.  Hjh>,  basket,  50  to 
<KV ;  gr<s»o.  basket.  30  to  35c ;  vegetable 
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oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  water 
cress,  doz.  bunehee,  30  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  Me¬ 
dium,  $4.50;  red  marrow,  $9;  white 
marrow,  $7.50;  red  and  white '  kidney, 
$11. ;  pea,  $4.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7.50 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $8. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  7c;  ho-rsehides,  each, 
$4  50;  lambs,  each,  50  to  75c;  No.  1, 
calf,  8  to  13c;  No.  2,  11c;  wool,  un¬ 
washed,  medium,  25  to  30c ;  fine-fleeced, 
30c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  not  much  changed 
since  last  week.  Butter  is  a  trifle  higher 
and  poultry  is  a  cent  or  two  off,  but  eggs, 
cheese  and  green  stuff  generally  have  held 
a#  before.  Peaches,  cucumbers  and 
melons  (except  California)  are  going 
out.  Potatoes  are  a  trifle  stronger. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  strong;  creamery,  55  to  67c; 
dairy,  46  to  54c ;  crocks,  42  to  52c ;  com¬ 
mon,  32  to  35c.  Cheese,  unsettled  ;  brick, 
28  to  29c ;  daisies  and  longhorns,  27  to 
29c;  flats,  27  to  28c.  Eggs,  firm;  hen¬ 
nery,  83  to  95c ;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  66  to  75c ;  storage,  54  to  70c. 

POULTRY 

Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowl,  26  to  34c ; 
Springers,  25  to  33c :  old  roosters,  24  to 
25c;  ducks,  32  to  37c;  geese,  28  to  30e. 
Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  48  to  50c ; 
fowl,  32  to  42c ;  broilers,  42  to  45c ;  old 
roosters.  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  44  to  45c ; 
geese,  33  to  35c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Wolf  River,  Alexander, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Wealthy,  St.  Lawrence, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  McInto#h,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Greenings,  Holland  Pippins,  75c  to  1.25 ; 
windfalls.  40  to  60c;  Western  Jonathans, 
bu.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  strong, 
good  to  fancy  white,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $12  to  $14 ; 
marrows,  $10  to  $11.50 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$6  to  $7.  Onions,  dull ;  State  yellow 
globe,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1 .75 ;  home-grown 
Ebenezers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  weak ;  storage  Elbertas,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  common  to  best,  1-3-bu  basket, 
50  to  70c.  Melons,  only  California  Ca- 
sabas,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

TREE  FRUITS,  GRAPES  AND  '  CRANBERRIES 

Pears,  quiet ;  storage  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  Sheldon,  $1.50  to  $2;  common 
varieties,  $1  to  $1.50;  plums,  scarce; 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  prune#,  $1.50  to  $2; 
quinces,  steady;  bu.,  50e  to  $2;  crab- 
anples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Cranberries,  quiet, 
50-lb.  box,  $4  75  to  $5.25.  Grapes,  light 
demand  ;  home-grown  black,  20-lb.  basket, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  white,  $1.40  to  $1.60; 
ton.  $130  to  $340. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  90c; 
carrots,  50  to  80c ;  cauliflower,  50c  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  $1.50  to  $2;  eggplant, 
60c  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25; 
pumpkins,  40  to  50c ;  spinach,  $1  to 
$1.25;  tomatoe#,  ripe,  $2  to  $3;  green, 
$150  to  $3;  turnips,  white,  70  to  90c; 
yellow,  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  100  heads, 
$2  to  $3.50 ;  celery,  bunch,  25e  to  $1  ; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c :  endive, 
doz.  heads,  85  to  60e. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  light  comb,  38  to  40c ; 
dark,  34  to  36c ;  maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive  ;  sugar,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  unsettled :  bulk  Timothy,  ton, 
$36  to  $37 ;  clover  mixed,  $33  to  $35 : 
straw,  ton,  on  track,  $18  to  $20.  Wheat 
bran,  steady:  ton.  earlots,  $37.25;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $37.25;  red  dog.  much  lower, 
$56.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $46.40 ;  oilmeal, 
$54 ;  hominy,  $44 ;  gluten.  $48115 ;  oat 
feed,  $23 ;  rye  middling#,  $40.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter — Extra#,  assorted,  spruce  tubs, 
00%  to  Ole;  ash,  extras.  60  to  60%c; 
boxes  and  prints,  62  to  62%c;  firsts.  50 
to  58c ;  seconds,  44  to  4t>e ;  dairy  butter, 
40  to  50c ;  ladles,  36  to  38e ;  renovated, 
49  to  50c. 

Eggs — Fancy  hennery  and  near-by.  $1 
to  $1.03;  Eastern  extras,  90  to  95c; 
Western  extras,  90  to  95c;  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  78  to  SOc;  Western  firsts.  73 
to  76c ;  storage  extras,  55  to  56c ;  storage 
firsts,  52  to  54c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Northern  fowl,  large, 
40  to  42c ;  medium,  35  to  38c ;  broilers, 
43  to  45c ;  roasting  chickens,  large,  45 
to  50c ;  medium  and  email,  35  to  38c ; 
souabs.  $5  to  $7  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  Western  dry-picked  fowls,  large, 
38  to  40c ;  medium.  34  to  36c ;  small,  26 
to  30c ;  broilers.  40  to  45c;  roasting 
chickens,  large,  35  to  38c;  medium  and 
small,  .‘10  to  32c;  Western  ice-packed, 
bbl#.,  turkeys.  48  to  50c;  common  to  ordi¬ 
nary,  33  to  35c;  barge  fowl,  34  to  35c; 
medium.  30  to  32c ;  small.  25  to  27c: 


s  and 


chickens,  large,  30  to  82e ;  medium,  28  to 
29c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowl,  35  to  37c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  33  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c. 

Onions — Connecticut  Valley,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  100-Ib.  bag;  natives,  90c  to  $1 
bu.  box;  Spanish,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Potatoes — Maine,  $2.40  to  $2.65  per 
100  lbs.  on  track  ;  sweet  potatoes-,  Eastern 
shore,  $4  to  $4.25  bbl. 

Vegetables — Cabbage,  $1  to  $1.25  bbl.; 
celery,  white,  $1.50  to  $2  hu.  box;  Pas¬ 
chal,  $2.25  to  $3.25 ;  Boston  market,  $3 
to  $3.50 ;  cucumbers,  $5  to  $15  bu.  box ; 
lettuce,  50c  to  $1.50  bu.  box ;  spinach, 
40  to  60c  bu.  box  ;  squash,  marrow,  $2.25 
to  $3  bbl.;  Hubbard,  $3  to  $4;  Bay 
State,  3  to  4c  lb.;  string  beans,  $1  to 
$4  bu.  box ;  beets,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box ; 
carrots,  $1  to  $1.75  bu.  box  •  turnips, 
$1  to  $1.50  bu.  box ;  Cape,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
bag ;  peppers,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  basket :  pars¬ 
nips,  $1.75  to  $2  bu. ;  radi#hes,  50c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  30  to  50c  bu.  box ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  12%  to  20c  qt. ;  Lima  beans,  $4 
to  $6  bu,  box ;  hothouse  tomatoes,  25  to 
28c  lb. 

Apples — Baldwins,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  Hub- 
bardstons,  $3  to  $4  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25  bu. 
box;  Alexander  aud  Wolf  Rivers,  $4  to 
$5;  Twenty-ounce,  $8.50  to  $450  bbl.; 
Kings,  $4  to  $5  bbl. ;  Northern  Spy,  $3.50 
to  $5;  Mackintosh  Red.  $5  to  $7;  sweet 
apples,  $1  to  $3  bbl..  50c  to  $1  bu  box; 
Western,  box,  $3  to  $5. 

Fruit— Oranges,  Florida,  $5  to  $7  box ; 
grapefruit,  $3.50  to  $6  box  ;  casaba  mel¬ 
ons,  $2.50  to  $3  box ;  pear#.  Bose.  $4  to 
$5  bu.  box ;  cranberries,  $2.25  to  $3  ert., 
$7  to  $0  bbl. ;  quinces,  $3.50  to  $3.75  bu. 
basket ;  chestnuts,  $16  to  $18  bus. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Fresh  solid  packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  65  to  67c ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  64c ;  extra 
firsts,  59  to  62c;  firsts,  47  to  55c;  sec¬ 
onds,  38  to  44c;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy,  66  to  68c ;  fair  to  good,  55  to 
65c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  32  to 
37c;  packing  stock.  25  to  30c;  fancy 
brand#  of  near-by  prints  were  jobbing  at 
72  to  75c;  good  to  choice,  64  to  71c;  fair, 
61  to  63e. 

Eggs — Near-by  firsts.  80  to  82c  per 
doz.  ;  current  receipts,  78c  per  doz. ;  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  68  to  74c;  Western,  extra 
firsts,  80  to  82c ;  firsts,  75  to  78c ;  in¬ 
ferior  lots  lower;  fancy,  carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at  91  to( 
92c,  and  fair  to  choice  at  S3  to  90c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Turkeys,  Spring,  fine, 
heavy,  50  to  52c;  fair  to  good,  35  to  45c; 
fowls,  fresli-killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes, 
weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
40e;  weighing  4  lb#.,  39c;  weighing  3% 
lbs.,  36  to  37e;  weighing,  3  lbs.,  33  to 
35c ;  fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  barrels,  dry- 
picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  39c ; 
weighing  3%  lbs.,  33  to  34c;  weighing 
3  lbs.  and  under,  30  to  32c;  broilers, 
Western,  dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c ;  broilers.  Western, 
smaller  size#,  41  to  42c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  Western ,  weighing  3%  to  4  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  35  to  36c;  fryers,  Westerners, 
near-by,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
45  to  47c;  exceptional  lots  higher;  smaller 
sizes,  42  to  44c;  roasting  chickens,  near¬ 
by.  weighing  3%  to  4  lb#,  and  over  apiece, 
37  to  39c ;  fryers,  near-by,  weighing  2% 
to  3  lbs.,  apiece,  30  to  34ce  old  roosters, 
dry-picked.  Western,  28c;  Southern.  26 
to  27c;  Spring  ducks,  Long  Island,  38  to 
40e. 

Fruits  —  Apples,  per  basket,  extra 
fancy,  $1.10  to  $1.50 ;  average.  35c  to  $1 ; 
per  barrel,  extra  faucy,  $5  to  $7.50 ;  aver¬ 
age,  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Oranges,  per  box, 
California,  $4.45  to  $9.30;  Florida,  $2.25 
to  $6.50.  ^Grapefruit,  Florida,  per  box, 
$2  to  $6.85 ;  cranberries,  Capo  Cod.  per 
crate.  $225  to  $3.50;  pears,  per  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $3.50;  grapes,  per  pony  basket,  28  to 
32c. 

Vegetables — White  potatoes,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  per  100  lbs..  $1.75  to  $2.40;  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  %-bu.  basket,  No.  1,  60  to  SOc; 
No.  2,  25  to  40o ;  sweet  potatoes.  New 
Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket,  No.  1,  90c1  to 
$1.15 ;  No.  2,  40  to  60e ;  sweet  potatoes, 
Southern,  per  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  cabbage, 
domestic,  per  ton,  $12  to  $18 ;  do.,  Danish 
per  ton,  $18  to  $23;  onions,  per  100-lb. 
sack,  $1.10  to  $1.75:  Lima  beans,  per 
hamper,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  beets,  near-by, 
per  100  bunches,  $2  to  $3  50;  carrots, 
near-by,  per  basket,  50  to  75c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  12,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
November,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
eent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

The  market  is  firm  and  slightly  higher 
on  top  grades.  Medium  qualities  are  in 
heavy  surplus,  and  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

64 

@ 

65 

Good  to  Choice  . 

59 

© 

63 

Lower  Ur»o«« . 

38 

<4 

44 

City  made . 

i>2 

© 

38 

Dairy,  best  . 

61 

© 

62 

Common  to  good  . . . . 

43 

© 

53 

flluit** . . . .  ... 

28 

4 

34 

Prices 

CHEESE 


Whole  Milk,  fancy . 27  ©  28 

Good  to  choice .  24  ©  26 

Skims,  beat .  18  ©  20 

Fair  to  good .  II  @  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fanoy .  98  ©  1  0* 

Medium  to  good  .  85  ©  95 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i>eet .  90  ©  92 

Common  to  good . . . 75  ©  85 

Gathered,  best,  white .  90  ©  95 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  80  @  85 

1,0 WPT  trades .  55  @  65 

Storage,  best .  57  @  58 

Common  to  good .  42  ©  52 

LIVE-  STOCK 

Steers .  8  50  @12  50 

Bull*  .  4  50  ©  7  25 

Cows . a  00  ©  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  14  00  ©2«  00 

Colls .  11  on  ©13  00 

Hobs . 12  00  ©15  25 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  ©  7  00 

Lambs  . 10  00  ©14  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  i#  reported  at:  Fowls,  30  to 
86c  ;  chickens,  26  to  28c ;  roosters,  20  to 
21c  •  ducks,  30  to  32e ;  geese,  30  tc  32c : 
turkeys,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  52  @  55 

Com.  to  good . 40  ©  45 

Chickens  choice  lb . 43  ©  44 

Fair  to  Good . . . 35  @  39 

Fowls .  ;)0  ©  40 

Roosters . 24  a  26 

Ducks  . 35  @  40 

Squabs,  do* .  4  00  ©11  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 9  00  ©  9  25 

Pea .  5  50  ©  5  75 

Medium  .  6  50  ©  6  00 


FRUITS 

Receips  here  are  not  very  heavy,  hut 
buying  is  only  moderate  in  volume.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  are  too  high  to  encourage  large 
consumption.  Now  and  then  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reduce  retail  prices,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  the  trade  is  affected.  With 
the  scarce  and  poor  transportation  and 
the  high  cost  of  handling  everything  that 
gets  near  New  York,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  all  of  the  interior 
markets  are  filled  to  the  limit.  It  is  a 
common  thing  in  up-State  towns  of  5.000 
to  10,000  to  find  plenty  of  Western  ap¬ 
ples,  but  very  little  high-grade  State 
fruit.  Many  growers  feel  that  high-class 
apples  must  be  sent  to  the  big  cities  to 
bring  what  they  aTe  worth,  and  that  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  smaller  places  is  too  puttering 
a  job  to  bother  with,  but  net  rather  than 
gross  returns  are  what  add  to  the  in¬ 
come. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbf.  . . .  4  oO  ©  5  00 

Greening .  . .  3  00  ©  6  00 

Wealthy .  ..  ........  3  00  ©  6  50 

King . .  . .  3  50  a  5  50 

McIntosh.,,, .  4  50  @9  00 

bu.  bkt .  75  ©  1  25 

Pears,  bbl . . . .  3  00  @9  00 

bu.  bkt..., . . .  1  50  @  2  75 

Grapes.  18-lb.  bkt . 125  a  155 

Cranberries,  bbl . . .  6  00  @10  50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  165  lbs., . 4  25  @  4  50 

Jersey.  150  lbs  . . .2  75  @  3  25 

Maine.  180  lbs . 4  00  ©  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  ©  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  ®  20 

Beets,  100  bunches . . .  2  00  ©  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  75  @125 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 1  50  ©  2  00 

Lettuce,  hair-bbl.  basket . 50  ©150 

Onions.  100 lbs . 1  00  a  2  00 

Squash,  bbl . .....150  @2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  1  00  ©  2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  100  ©175 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate..,.  . .  1  00  @2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  OO 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  00  0  3  50 

Romaine.bu . . .  1  00  @2  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  25  @  60 

Spinach,  bu .  1  00  @  1  5« 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 3  00  @  5  00 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate .  1  50  a  4  00 

Couliflower.  bbl . .  1  00  @6  00 

Kale,  bbl . . . .  75  @2  00 

Spinach,  bbl . .  l«o  @2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  39  00  @40  00 

No.  2  .  36  00  @38  00 

No.  3  . 34  00  @35  00 

Shipping . 32  00  @33  00 

Clover.  Mixed  . .  33  00  @38  00 

Straw,  Rye  . . . 24  04  a  25  00 

Oat  and  wheat . ..,  .16  00  @17  00 

NUTS- 

Cheetnuts.  $S  to  $16  per  bu. ;  hickory 
nuts.  $4  to  $5  per  bu.  ;  butternuts,  $2  to 
$2.50  per  bu. ;  black  walnuts,  $2.50  to  $3. 

GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted:  Wheat,  No-.  2,  red,  $2,10;  coru. 
No.  2,  yellow,  $1.11  •  oatsr.  No,  2,  white. 
65e;  rye,  $1.76;  barley,  $1.12. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

to 

$.7^ 

Fair  to  good . 

to 

.68 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores. . . . 

14 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

.21 

Certified  . . . . . 

.28 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint,. 

•  « 

.30 

Cheese,  lb . 

. .  .45 

to 

.50 

Eggs — Best . . 

to 

1.10 

Fair  to  good . . 

to 

.90 

Fowls . . . . 

48 

Chickens  . . . 

to 

.50 

Bacon — Best . . . . 

to 

.57 

Average  grades  . 

to 

.45 

Lamb  chops?  . . 

to 

.60 

Roasting  beef  . . . 

to 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . . 

to 

.03 

Lettuce*  head . 

..  .10 

to 

.12 

Cabbage,  head  . . . . . . 

..  .10 

to 

.15 

Apple#,  choice,  doz . 

..  .50 

to 

.75 

Grapes,  8-lb.  basket . . 

..  .40 

to 

.55 

Quinces,  do 7.  . . . . 

..  .75 

to 

1.00 
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Clipping  a  Jersey  from  Natoma  Farm,  near  Hinsdale.  Ill. 

Five  Minutes  a  Month 

with  the  Stewart  Clipping  Machine  on  a  dairy  cow  keeps  the 

hair  short  on  udder,  flanks  and  underline,  making  cleaning  before  milking  a 
quick,  easy  job.  Long  hair  gathers  dirt  and  filth,  that  can’t  be  prevented 
from  dropping  into  the  milk.  Regular  clipping  is  a  big  help  toward  keeping 
the  cow  clean.  Only  a  clean  cow  produces  clean  milk.  Clip  with  a  Stewart 
— no  progressive  dairy  farm  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Let  Stewart  users  tell  you  their  experience: 


Stewart  No.  1  Cow 
Clipping  Machine 


Equal  With  Barn  Cleaning 

Rockton,  Ill., 
Dec.  2,  1919. 
I  have  used  a  Stewart  Clipping  Ma¬ 
chine  for  several  years.  Believe  that 
anyone  trying  to  produce  clean  milk 
v.-ill  find  that  clipping  is  as  necessary 
es  barn  cleaning. 

F.  E.  Zahm. 

Cows  Give  More  Milk 

Hillside  Dairy  Farms 

Westby,  Wis.,  Apr,  3,  1920. 
The  clipper  is  doing  excellent  work, 
and  cows  gain  from  four  to  ten  pounds 
of  milk  a  day.  It  makes  milking  a 
nice  clean  job. 

Thos.  Sebion. 

Clip  your  cows  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  every  thirty  days 
during  the  stabling  season.  Complete,  ready  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  service,  only  $14  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machitie ,  110  Volts,  A.  C.,  $80 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  A-141,5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


For  Certified  Milk 

Edgemoor  Farm 

Santee.  Calif.,  beb.  9,  1920. 

We  find  that  keeping  the  tail,  udder 
and  hindquarters  of  all  of  our  cows  in 
milk  clipped  helps  greatly  in  keeping 
down  tne  bacteria  court,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  certified  milk. 

Edgemoor  farm. 

Low  Bacterial  Count 

Haddon  Farms 

Haddonficld,  N.  J..  Nov. 20. 1919. 

We  clip  the  udders  and  flanks  of  our 
cows,  and  have  the  lowest  bacterial 
count  of  any  milk  going  [to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Atlantic  City. 

E.  F.  Gill. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
eent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade’’  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  aud 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
AVill  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  j»ou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’li  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


i 

I 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  tne  soil.  Put 
land  in  chape  for  early  sprint?  work.  Get  your 
telling  and  terracing  none  now  witn 

Farm  Ditcher 

JETSSSir 

Works  In  »nj  soil.  Mikes  ••  V  "  shiped  diioh 
or  olein,  ditches  down  4  ft.  deep.  All  Steel. 
Reversible.  A'  jumble.  Write  for  Free  Bock. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  S  GRADER  C0„  toe. 
Bos  334,  Owensboro.  Kj. 

m 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


i 


KELLY-DUPLEX  CCUTTERA  l'°? 

Grinding  Mill 

Grinds  alfalfa# 
corn  fodder, 
clover  hay, 
pea  vine  Lay, 
sheaf  oat-s, 
kaffir 'Com  and  milo 
rnttizo  in  tlio  head, 
cither  separately  or  mixed 
in  varied  proportions  with 
corn  on  tlio  cob,  with  or  with¬ 
out  shucks,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
corn  and  all  other  grains. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  plates  — a  double  set, 
grinding  ut  the  name  time  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  largo  capacity. 
This  machine  has  three  sets  of 
change  foed  gears.  Perfect  regulation,  fine,  medium 
or  coarse  grinning.  For  capacity,  easy  running  and 
uniform  grinding,  the  Kelly-Duplex  can't  be  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Exchange  Pennies  for  Dollars 

It  pays  to  invest  in  cow  health.  The  cost 
of  a  package  of  Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow 
medicine,  is  measured  in  cents;  the  increased 
milk  income  from  a  healthy  cow  is  reckoned 
in  dollars. 

Kow-Kare  enjoys  a  quarter-century  record 
of  leadership  in  the  prevention  and 
successful  treatment  of  all  cow  ailments 
due  to  weakened  digestive  or  genital 
organs,  such  as  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite,  Scouring, 
Bunches  and  Abortion.  The  Kow-Kare 
treatment  is  inexpensive  but  produces 
prompt  and  visable  results.  One  trial  will 
convince  you. 

Buy  Kow-Kare  from  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  or  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 

NOTE:  The  Trade-mark  name  has  been  changed  from 
K0W-KURE  to  KOW-KARE — a  name  more  expressly# 
of  BOTH  the  PREVENTIVE  and  CURATIVE  quail- 
ties  of  the  remedy.  There  i,  rot  the  slightest  chaog# 
In  formula  or  manufacture. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cows  Coughing 

My  cow,  about  10  years  old,  has  been 
milking  nine  months.  She  gives  a  large 
flow  of  milk,  is  in  good  flesh,  and  very 
hearty.  Lately  has  had  a  light  cough,  as 
though  there  was  something  in  her  throat. 
It  seems  like  gas  from  her  stomach  that 
causes  the  cough.  She  does  not  breathe 
hard,  does  not  bother  about  running ; 
seems  to  cough  after  being  in  stable  a  few 
hours.  I  have  had  the  cow  two  years. 
She  was  tested  for  tuberculosis  before  I 
bought  her.  ir.  n.  d. 

Maine. 

Better  have  the  cow  retested  with  tu¬ 
berculin.  as  tuberculosis  always  is  to  be 
suspected.  There  are  many  other  causes 
of  cough,  and  to  determine  the  exact  cause 
a  careful  examination  has  to  be  made. 
Cows  often  have  lung  worms  in  the  air 
passages  of  the  lungs  and  windpipe.  They 
are  taken  in  on  old  pasture.  Affected 
calves  may  die  of  pneumonia  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  but  adult  cattle  seldom  succumb. 
There  is  no  certain  remedy.  Intertracheal 
injections  of  chloroform  or  turpentine 
mixture  are  given  by  veterinarians  with 
some  degree  of  success.  It  is  usual  to 
fumigate  calves  with  burning  sulphur  or 
iodin  volatilized  from  a  hot  brick  placed 
in  a  gunny  sack,  into  which  the  head  of 
the  calf  is  held  for  a  few  seconds  daily. 
If  tuberculosis  is  not  the  cause,  the  true 
one  may  be  determined  by  the  veterin¬ 
arian.  Meanwhile  give  glyco-lieroin  two 
or  tln’oe  times  daily  if  the  cough  causes 
distress. 


Nettle  Rash 

l  have  a  horse  about  12  years  old  that 
lias  a  bad  -rash  on  his  flanks  aud  around 
his  shoulders.  Under  the  hair  it  is  just 
like  a  nutmeg  grater.  He  gets  about  two 
quarts  of  oats  a  day  and  plenty  of  good 
Timothy  hay,  and  is  out  on  grass  part  of 
the  time.  I  use  him  very  little  ;  that  is 
why  I  give  him  so  few  oats.  His  coat  is 
cute  long,  but  I  intend  to  have  him 
c'ipped  soon,  as  1  always  do  every  Fall. 
He  has  good  life  when  driving.  J.  G.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Clip  the  horse  and  see  that  he  is  worked 
or  well  exercised  every  day.  Wash  affect¬ 
ed  parts  of  skin  with  a  1-100  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  coal  tar  dip  as  often  as  found 
necessary.  If  the  trouble  persists,  mix 
a  tablespoonful  of  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  iu  the  feed  ouce  daily.  Better 
stop  allowing  grass. 


Dose  of  Fowler’s  Solution 

I  wish  full  directions  for  giving  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  to  a  horse  for 
heaves.  You  advise  one-half  ounce  night 
and  morning.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much 
to  give,  measured  by  tablespoon,  as  I  have 
no  way  to  measure  half  ounce.  J.  R.  B. 

A  tablespoon  holds  practically  half  an 
ounce  of  solution  and  may  be  used  as  the 
needed  measure.  A  teaspoon  holds  ap¬ 
proximately  60  drops  or  one  dram,  and  an 
ounce  consists  of  8  drams  or  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  birt  it  would  not  be  wise  to  use*  such 
measurements  for  a  powdered  drug  that 
is  not  of  simple  nature.  The  Fowler’s 
solution  may  be  given  in  a  little  water 
with  a  half-ounce  syringe,  or  may  be 
mixed  with  dampened  feed.  If  a  large 
syringe  is  used,  some  of  the  medicine 
may  be  lost ;  it  therefore  is  best  to  use  a 
strong,  short-barreled  and  nozzled  half 
ounce  hard  rubber  syringe,  giving  repeat¬ 
ed  doses  with  it  until  all  of  the  fluid  has 
been  administered.  When  the  solution 
no  lornror  is  needed,  discontinue  it  gradu¬ 
ally,  taking  10  days  or  so  to  the  process : 
otherwise  the  horse  may  miss  it  badly  and 
therefore  fall  off  in  condition. 


U ns  ted  MSMker 

Really  Sucks  Like  a  Calf 

Pump-pulsator  type  of 
machine.  Gives  complete 
vacuum  release  on  teat— 
the  smooth,  natural  way. 

“SCE-THSU" 

TEAT  CC?- 
an  exclusive  feature.  You 
know  when  all  teats  are 
milking.  Simplest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  made. 


UNITED  ENGINE 

1 8-4  to  12  H.  P.  —  Ideal  for 
env  farm  v.-crlc  —  wonderful 
value.  Investigate  it. 


SEPARATOR 


160  to  190  lbs. 
capacity  — 
Guaranteed. 


UNITED 

V/ASHER 

With  famous 
Full-lj  wing  Dolly. 
High  quality — 
low  price. 

UNITED 
FEED  MILL 

Great  capacity 
—  pulls  easy- 
self  sharpening — 
oscillating  burrs. 


Write  for  complete  information  -  — 

on  United  Line  — America’s  Greatest  Values  in 
Farm  Helpers.  Ask  your  Dealer. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY 


Dept.  10  i-insing,  mien. 


(26)  Lansing,  Mich. 


RAWQffij 

pervjce 


EstolO  Y'rs. 


We  never  consider  the  mailing  of  our  cheek 
the  end  of  any  transaction.  The  trapper 
must  be  satisfied.  That  is  why  shippers 
have  been  dealing  with  us  for  ten  years. 


— »-  Proof  that  we  Satisfy-* — 

Mr.  Warenoff:  Received  check  yeaterdav  for  $50 .00 
In  payment  for  fura.  Sumo  is  satisfactory.  Your  grades 
•xactly  like  mine.  Will  hnve  another  shipment  aoon. 

H.  C.  Jennings,  Eighty-Four,  Pa. 


CDCC  Write  for  price  li*t.  You  owe  it 
rtlCk  to  yourself.  Write  now. 

Scl.  Warenoff  &  Co.f  lnc.f  *•»  JK“*v«g,: «• 


Raw  R urs 

will  not  bring  last  season's  prices.  1  assume 
.  you  want  to  be  to.d  the  truth  regarding  the 
matter.  However,  they  will  still  be  high 
enough  to  pay  you  well  for  catchiug  them. 
But  regardless  of  what  the <  sell  for.  it’s  just 
as  important  as  ever  to  ship  to  a  reliable  firm. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS 

34-36  MILL  ST..  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Because 
of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of 
tho  market  you 
can  only  be  sure 
of  getting  highest  v 
prices  when  you  ship 
to  a  long  established 
house. 


If  prices 
rgo  up  after 
we  issue  a 
price  list  we 
pay  yon  the  ad¬ 
vance  but  if  prices 
go  down  we  pay  our 
price  list. 


Price  List  Free 

You  will  bo  amazed  at  the  high  prices  we  pay. 
We  guarantee  u  vair  and  liberal  assortment. 
Send  for  prico  list  No.  6  or  ship  today. 

Nc  I  1  22  W.  27™  ST. 

#3obel,lnC.  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


Lameness 

I  have  a  mule  that  has  “been  lame  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  pastern  joint  is 
much  swollen.  The  pain  seems  to  be  be¬ 
tween  bock  joint  and  pastern  joint;  prob¬ 
ably  the  sinews  are  strained.  Have  tried 
different  remedies  that  neighbors  have 
recommended,  but  none  has  given  any  re¬ 
lief.  C.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

The  best  possible  treatment  for  a  severe 
snrain  or  breakdown  of  the  tendons  of 
the  fetlock  is  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast,  im¬ 
mediately  applied.  The  part  lias  first  to 
be  bandaged  with  cheesecloth ;  then  the 
plaster  bandages  are  immersed  in  water 
containing  a  litt'e  alum  and  are  then  to 
he  wound  spirally  around  the  leg,  from 
foot  to  hook  or  knee  joint.  Bandage 
after  bandage  is  anplied  until  a  thick, 
strong  cast  is  formed.  A  good  plan  is  to 
have  a  pound  or  two  of  plaster  mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream  and  apply 
it  to  the  layer  of  bandage,  with  the  hand, 
to  form  a  thick  cast  in  less  time  and  with¬ 
out  using  so  many  bandages.  A  greased 
cord  should  be  wound  in  with  the  ban¬ 
dages  to  facilitate  removal.  That  should 
be  done  in  two  weeks,  when  a  new  cast 
may  be  put  on,  if  thought  necessary.  A 
high-heeled  shoe  also  helps.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  we  should  poultice  for  two  or 
three  days  with  antinhlogistine,  put  on 
hot.  and  covered  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  bandages.  When  inflammation  sub¬ 
sides  discontinue  poulticing  and  apply 
compound  soap  liniment  twice  daily. 
Later  it  may  be  necessary  to  clip  off  the 
hair  and  apply  a  blister  or  have  the  ten¬ 
dons,  fired  and  blistered  by  a  veterinarian. 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  silver  and  Gross  Fox, 
Fisher,  .Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  aud  liberal  polioyuronow 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  LUtx  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  20 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2, 3. 4,  6.  8, 12,  1C,  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2 II-P.  ia  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

'Vote  Engine  Works 

lakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1894  Jmnlro  Bldg. _ PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


MINEBALfS 
HEAVE?0 
^COMPOUND 

Booklet 

Free  ,  . ,  , 

$3 ‘-25  Box  gruaranteed  to  a-ivo  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

II.  JO  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  casco.  (Include:!  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


•It*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


17. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N,  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  31,  1920 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  week  named  above  and  total 
number  of  eggs  laitl  by  each  pen  of  20 
birds  during  the  year  now  ended. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Wb.Tot.1 

Barret  W.  Buck.  N.  J.... .  48  2952 

Edward  T.  RiddlevPa. . . . . .  34  3082 

8.  8.  Chamberlain,  N.  J .  42  2883 

J.  H.  Kolhit  &  Son.  N.  J .  14  2401 

Glenlyn  Farms,  Pa .  .  57  2907 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Ont . . .  28  2977 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.  J . . . .  44  3384 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass... 
CblcatawburFarm  Mass.. 
Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass... 

Rosewood  Rox.  N.  J . 

IrvIng.K.  Taylor.  Mass.... 
The  Training  School-,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


T.  Towar  Bates.  N  J . 

E.  C.  Condlct  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farms,  N,  J.... 

Carroll  H.  Hoagland,  N.  J . 

O.  G.  Knight.  R.  i . 

John  F  Stringer.  N.J . 

Mrs  H.  H,  Huter,  N.  J . 

Acme  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 


••»••• • ■ 


•«■••••• • 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


N.  J.. 


,  N,  J. 


•  •  •••«•• 


•••• •••• 


J,  S.  Armitage,  N.J . 

Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards 
H,  W.  Colllngwood.  N.J... 
Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J... 

C.  Reed. Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Hundertmark 
Sycamore  Farm.  Mass.... 
Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .. . 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  .. 

Maple  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  K,  Warner,  R.  I . 


8.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  N.  Allen,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

J.  Bayer  &  Son,  N.J . 

Beck  Ki:g  Farm,N  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcber,  N.J . 

Gregory  Brundage  &  Son,  N.  Y . 

.Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J . . 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Frank  Carpenter,  Pn . 

Cleft  Rock  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  •*.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.J . 

Chits.  Davall.  Jr.,  N.  J  . . . 

Clias.  L.  Ebell,  N.  J . 

Elgenrauch  &  De  Winter,  Inc..  N.  J. 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Appele,  N.J . . . 

Karmhill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . . 

Forsgate  Farms.  N.  J . . 

J.  G.  Freeman.  N.J . 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  N.  J . 

A.  H.  Gilbert.  N.  J . 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y  . 

O.  S.  Green,  N.  J  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . . 

Conrad  W.  Jones.  N.  J.,.. . . . 

C.  Korfmann,  N.  S . 

W  H.  Leslie,  N.J . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . . . 

Sunnr  Crest.  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Frederick  B.  Naylor.  N.  J . . . 

Samuel  Niece  &  .-on,'  N.  J . 

Thomas  Peterson.  Jr  ,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm,  N  J . . 

Rapps  Leghorn  Farm,  lo«..N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.JJ . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wenanna  Yard,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Simruonds.  N.  J . . . 

Herman  F.  Bonder  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N.J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J... . . 

Levi  J.  Troth.  N.  J . . . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  K.  I . 

Farm  Colony  Kansas . 

Peter  P  Van  Nuys,  N.  F . 

W.  C.  Voegtlen.  N.  J . . . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  G.  Whetsel.  N  J . 

He  inou  E.  White,  N.J . . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J  . . 

Woodland  Farms,  N  J . 


64  35S7 
29  3315 
26  2782 
42  3026 
44  2412 
36  3088 


38  2920 
44  2882 
17  2649 
44  2176 

30  2237 

31  3225 
71  3378 

32  2532 


44  2954 
22  2501 
20  2197 
47  3187 
41  3443 

46  2036 
11  2618 

47  3561 

45  2681 
64  4302 

48  3228 
44  2813 


11  2972 
33  3569 
17  3333 

12  3374 
14  3986 

17  2989 

27  3171 

13  3622 

28  3440 

39  3706 
52  2995 

30  3338 
45  3406 
..  1548 

9  3063 

36  3258 
59  3663 

21  3427 
45  3419 

13  2788 
26  3423 

22  3767 

23  3580 

26  2946 

18  3614 
1  2019 

14  3614 
69  2727 

25  2354 

27  2033 
33  3069 
86  4204 
27  3714 
32  3281 
51  3697 

37  3797 
27  3844 

13  3926 
10  2723 

22  3244 

16  3244 

26  3232 
18  3352 

40  3664 

14  3251 

31  3113 

23  3550 

27  3891 

41  3623 

29  2806 

17  2925 
23  2042 

30  3636 
12  3629 
17  2726 
20  2811 
23  3177 

32  3495 
25  3376 

7  3221 
6  3 1 57 
36  3445 
32  3816 
6  2681 

10  2949 

11  3045 
1  3398 


Total .  2982  317914 


Self-feeder 

I  uui  scudiug  you  u  sketch  of  a  self- 
feeder  for  young  poultrymeu  who  have  no 
one  to  feed  good  laying  hens  at  noon 
times.  It  is  very  simple;  you  merely 
wind  your  clock  every  morning  and  set 
alarm  for  12  or  1  o’clock  and  when  it 
goes  off  the  string  will  wind  around  the 
pulley  and  the  hook  will  pull  off  from  un¬ 
der  the  shelf,  which  is  put  on  hinges;  the 


trap  drops  down  and  grain  falls  out. 
Have  the  grain  container  fastened  with 
two  small  screws  on  the  swinging  shelf. 
You  can  feed  horses,  cows  and  many 
other  things.  That  old  alarm  clock  in 


the  attic  is  ju«t  the  thing.  Blow  the  dust 
off  it  aud  take  a  feather  and  give  it  a 
kerosene  bath.  peter  j.  fokand, 

Massachusetts. 


Eliminating  Droppings  Boards 


Mr.  Cosgrove,  in  answer  to  A.  B.  F.’e 
query  as  to  a  henhouse  that  has  to  be 
cleaned  but  once  a  year,  on  page  1666, 


does  not  cover  the  salient  point,  f  de¬ 
scribed  doing  away  with  droppings  boards 
in  The  It.  N.  Y.  about  18  years  ago,  and 
I  think  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  told  me  he 
got  the  idea  from  me.  A  12-inch  board 
is  set  on  edge  a  foot  in  front  of  the 
outer  roost,  a  strip  nailed  on  the  back 
wall  at  the  same  height  as  the  top  of 
board,  two  inch  strips  nailed  from  this 
strip  to  the  top  of  board  every  three 


feet,  and  over  this  nail  tightly  two-inch 
mesh  poultry  wire.  The  droppings  pass 
through  the  wire  aud  the  hens  cannot 
scratch  aud  dust  in  the  droppings.  As 
hens  are  more  or  less  affected  with 


Both  views 


Cleats  to  Hold  Clock 


worms,  this  pest  is  carried  through  the 
whole  flock  by  eating  the  eggs  that  pass 
out  with  the  excreta.  By  covering  the 
droppings  with  dry  dirt  and  some,  acid 
phospnate  a  more  or  less  complete  fer¬ 
tiliser  is  furnished  when  the  house  is 
cleaned.  buchanan  burr. 

Massachusetts. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent,  kind. 

Males,  spayed  females  and  open 
females  for  breeding.  Circular  free. 

CIOVERNOOK  FARM.  Clumber shurg.  Pi. 


German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shsp- 

L0_J  Airorlalo  rinn-o  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
neru,  Aireudie  UUgJ  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Hood  young  Coeki-vel*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 

for  instructive  list.  W.  K.  WATSON,  1745,  Oakland,  low. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  tional  Champion, 

Kootenai  Chinook,  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

summon  KENNEL.  Jantei  S.  Fry,'  Prep..  R  F.  0  3.  Nnarttk.  Pa. 


mi  I  IP  PITPC  The  handsome  and  intelligent  kind 
vuLLlf,  rUfO  nxlson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

TtlTI  a  -w-»  -M  Either  color.  Large 

-JL  A  V2>  L  ^9  or  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  book  free.  IKVI  Ka  IINS'VOIll ’ll,  New  London,  Ohio 

Ferrets  Trimmal  s  hoc?? ester, sv?*y* 


Would  Like  to  Exchange  2  Barron  Leghorn  Cocks 

from  a  852-egg  hen.  for  a  Red  Irish  Terrier,  Airedale  or 
l’olieo  Puppy.  .Tames  O.  Le  Fevre,  Now  I’ultz,  N.  Y. 


cz 


POULTRY 


-  1 


MAKE, HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  ia  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  !£>ToiI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs,  lo  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
f.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  op  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  eecks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  96  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chick*.  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


PULLETS  For  Sale 

April  Hatched 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
•for  $20.  Twenty  for  837.50.  Fifty  for  *85.  One 
hundred  for  $160.  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Sdtorsvilte,  Pa. 


S.  C.W  Lenharn  PULLETS — Karl?  May  hatched, >3; SO.  •».  April,  now 
.Hying.  t.T-'iOva.  Sal-n  Kuarantesd.  Harry  N.  Conner.  Stocfcfna,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  P  ULLETS 

lOO  S.  r.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.90.  lOO  White  Rocks, 
$2.50.  80  Barred  Rocks,  $2.25.  All  Early  May 
Hatched,  First  Class  Stock,  well  grown.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WhiteLeghorn  Cockerels  1(f^rviye’ 

hatched,  vigorous  i.ir.is  fur  s  .le;  some  from  226 -275- pedi¬ 
gree  |>en.  Prices.  S3  50  up-  Order  oov»  for  hatching  egg* 
and  chicks.  PINEHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  «wy„»dd  YtllUj,  Pa. 


Barron  leghorn  cockerels 

Big,  husky  range  raised  cockerels  bred" from  care¬ 
fully  selected|trapnested  breeders  with  egg  records 
ever  2U0.  All  stock  guaranteed  he  us  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambrhicje  Cyrinos,  Pa, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  and  broad  hacks.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Now  laving.  Yearlings  12  up.  Alt'  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Record  .808  Kgg«  at  Storra  Content  mno«  by 

“College  Queen, ”wSd  S  Best  White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  hens  which  have  made  rec¬ 
ords  at  Storrs.  Guarantee  with  every  bird.  Send 
for  circular.  O.  G-.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


ran  0  P  U/  I  .~Lnrn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
DUU  0.  U.  If.  Leghorn  for  sale.  Hred-io-lny  stock. 
Raised  on  free  range.  A.  B.  Ham,,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

•  April  hatched, 82, 

E.  P.  BALDWIN,  The  Sycamores,  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 
Cockerels,  Pullet*  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  1  import¬ 
ed.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalaoltln,  N«e  York 


For  Sale-36  Silver  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tiffany  and  Tarbox  strains.  50  Ancona  Cockerels. 
Shepherd  and  Somers  strains.  All  early  hatch  and 
big, vigorous,  free  range  fowls.  A.  E.  SEIDEL,  Danville, Pa. 


For  Sale-  Pure  Bred  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  strain.  Trap  Nest  Hem  from  $5  up. 
JOSEPH  MOREAU,  Singleton  Fermi,  Watlom  Lake,  K,  1. 


TOl'LOrSK  GEERE.  A-I  old  and  yon ng  stock.  Mnder- 
1  ately  priced.  M.  IUVERhORI-KK.il,  llaguenot  Park,  N.  Y. 

Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.A.SOVDER,  Box  29,  Setlersvitle.  Pa. 

M am-  D|««l/Dr«„-,(,Ti.rL«»«  rhe  Black  Beauty  strain, 
moth  DiaCK  Bronze  1  urkeys  Alsoa  few  01  here.  Guin¬ 
eas,  $2.25  per  pair.  ROCK  CUKK  FARM,  Brogn*TlIlv,  l*a. 

r  OR  8AI.E—  MAMMOTH  IiRONZE  T  C  It  K  E  Y  8, 

•  Akdkn  W.  Doio  -  Walton,  Nkw  York 

Large  TOULOUSF.  GANDERS  and  GEESE 

Forty  young  birds  bred  from  MadisoH- Square  Gar¬ 
den  winners,  812  each,  830  for  three.  S.  O.  R.  I. 
Red  cockerels,  exhibition,  heavy-laving  strain  $IO 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MXPLE  FARM.  Croisoichs.  N.  J 

Tina  Rraarle  Poultry. Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks. Guinena, 
rillcDICCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  I’iL-eon s.  !>>g-,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  farm.  T«ll»rd,  P§. 

QIANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

B^^AIl  Styles.  150  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  •* The  Full 
■  Egg  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please  yon — send 

JL  7->‘  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  41.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IN0 

LIVE— CAPONS -LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

•  a  Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world  •  . 

Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 

Order  nt  once  for  fall  delivery 

1 1  Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express  1  B 

DEXTER  1*.  UPHAM,  BELMAR,  N.J, 

Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  strains.  Also  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels  from  imported  stuck. 

Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Toms,  $10;  Hens,  $8.  Mm  M.  E.  HYDE,  Nsrlh  Hers,  termnl 

y-.  •  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Breeders.  $5.  White 

mffKC  Rock  <A>cks  and  Lock  ere  Is,  85  to  310. 
U  UVI1U  WIIITK  ItIBItOS  POULTRY  KUIH,  Fhbklll.  N.  Y. 

am  VERY  CHOICE  REGAL 

Id  White  Wyandotte  Pjillets 

ready  to  lay,  at  84  eneh. 

ROSKGITN  FARM,  -  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

A  few  Pullets.  Best  breediugeeckerels  our  specialty. 
J.  J.  HARDING  -  Albion,  Maine 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

erels.  Owen*  strain.  $5  each.  Mn.  E.  J.  RIDEN. Redman.  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  uTa  vv 

layers,  83  each.  MAPLIW„00  POULTRT  TAROS.  Milan.  Vermont 

PARKS’  STRAIN  PflPlf  CDCI  0 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  UUUlXLnLLu 

March  hatched.  $3  each.  April  S.  0.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pallets,  $3.50  each. 

J.  GUY  LCSHER  .  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Whitp  WvanHnttpo  Cock  end  15  Heus.  Price,  $41. 

mints  njdnuouBS  chas.  g.  rhoaos.  uoorit»»vuic,  p«. 

Large  4'ulorcd  Muscovy*.  <5  86  pair  ;  S7-S8  trio. 
Jessie  Reynolds  -  Pbtkrbhoko.  New  Your. 


White  Rock  Pullets  sSe 

May-  and  June  hatch  , $2.  Exceptionally  fine  stock 

PELHAM  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 


Wanted— About  300  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  or  May  hatched.  4  K.  Ituyerts  wiiiUwmUi*,  H.  Y, 


Rhode  Island  Reds  cS* 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  nt 
$5  ami  $7 .50  each.  AH  from  large,  uniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  legs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  o.  GL  I*.  LEWIS,  Paoli.  Pa. 


Sr,  K.  I.  It  Ell  <’ DUKE  HELM.  Arlington  Strains. 
<•3  50 'ottO  -  O.  Ol'MOI,  HhlB«b«»k,.H.T. 


Make  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 


]\/[IX  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  with 
their  daily  ration.  Soon  you  have 
cackling  red  comb  chickens  laying  more 
and  mere  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  tones  up 
the  egg  producing  organs.  Used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  poultrymen  for  thirty  years. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  38c  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid  1-lb.  trial  package. 

Beware  of  Roup! 

Separate  diseased  fowls  immediately, 
spray  with  Rust’s  Lice  Liquid  and  Dis¬ 
infectant.  Then  put  Rust’s  Roup  Powder 
in  their  drinking  water. 

-Wood’s  Poultry  Special  mailed  free 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  w!n 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251.  Me 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  egg*  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandoties.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A-  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Get  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

youngsters  and  Old  Stock  at  Special  Prices  during 
our  Surplus  Stock  Sale.  America's  Ohle-t  and 
Greatest  Laying  Strain  now  celebrating  their  31st 
Anniversary.  Circular  Free.  Large  Catalog  25c. 

J  W.  PARKS,  Box  ¥,  ALTOONA.  PA, 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  $30  up  ;  cockerels— .lock*.  $7  50  up;  pul- 
lels.  160  perdoz.  and  up.  Won  last  Storrs e-uitest.  Leading 
this  i*ai-  content.  JULES  F.  F  RANCAIS,  Wisthainpltm  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-io-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  s tuck  ar.  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  434.  Warwick  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  PUUETS  and  Cockerels  from  my  1st  prize  win¬ 
ners.  I’ul'ets  *2.50  and  S3  50;  Cockerel-.  15,  J7  .70  and  f  10 
ea.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARRY  N.  CONNER.  Slockian,  K  J 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  New  York  State  Fair.  Hanover  and  Allentown.- 
Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  J..  and  Hagerstown.  Md..  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Fifty-two  prizes  and  silver  cup  on  capon  for  best 
meat  type  in  show.  Booking  orders  for  batching  egg 
chicks  and  older  stock.  Write  for  folder  with  cuts  to 
MARCY  FARM  ::  MATA  WAN,  N.  J. 


Red  Cockerels  Black  S.  C.  Reds 

Harris  or  Harrison  strains.  Direct  descendants  of 
"Queen  Never  Sit.”  Flock  average,  2l)ll.  Hen  rec¬ 
ords  as  high  as  285.  $5  and  $10  each.  S.  C.  Black 
Leghorns.  Government  records — pen  average.  222. 
Cockerels,  $5.  Fred  C.  Nixon,  Quahertown,  N.  J 


200-EGG  PULLETS  PAY 

F4)R  SALE— 20  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 
Same-stock  as  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  $7.50 
each.  White  Hock  Cockerels  train  200-egg  strain, 
large  white  standard  birds.  87.50  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  VARMOUTHPORT.  MASS. 


75  S.C.  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS  at $2  Each 

Lauterhaeh  Poultry  Farm,  liuspcburg,  Md. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  strain*?  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  ready  for  shipment.  R0H*  HORNING.  Owtiji,  N.  ¥, 


'aVe  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

•»m»  breeding  as  our  winners  of  5th  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  at  Hatnorne.  Leading  pen  again  tliis 
year.  Also  White  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  a  few  Red  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  IswrtNce.  Mass. 


HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn, 
Light  Brahmas  Only  fl™8- 

White  Wyandotte  5{Klsings 

from  trap-nested  stock.  Grand  breeders.  $5  each  now. 

. .  A.  1.  -  “  “ 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  A  No.  1.  Regal-Dorcas.  April  Okie  end 
Pull  «3  each.  Gnat-,  to  please.  ».  HILL.vStaeci  Filli,  N.V. 
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Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  20,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Inclosed  find  a  dollar.  I  have  already 
through  my  own  neglect  missed  two  num¬ 
bers.  Can  you  send  them?  I  want  them, 
and  promise  not  to  be  negligent  again. 

New  York.  L.  I,.  r. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot 
generally  supply  back  numbers.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  of  course,  we  can  find  a  recent 
number :  but  these  times  we  are  pressed 
with  high  cost  of  raw  paper  and  every¬ 
thing  else  to  keep  within  required  limits. 
There  is  no  room  for  waste  in  a  farm 
paper  these  days,  of  this  class  at  a  dollar 
a  subscription.  Our  friends  realize  that 
as  well  as  we  do,  and  are  co-operating  by 
sending  prompt  renewals. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
circulars?  This  man  Fennell  has  offered 
me  lots  of  chances  to  invest  good  money 
in  oil  and  refining  companies  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  Now  it  is  coal.  lie  must 
be  very  anxious  to  make  me  richer  or 
poorer,  and  I  cannot  tell  which  way  the 
cat  will  jump.  Can  you  advise  me? 

New  Jersey.  c.  w.  s. 

Mr.  Fennell  is  apparently  interested  in 
making  himself  richer  regardless  of  what 
effect  his  process  may  have  on  the  finances 
of  C.  W.  $.  Our  advice  is  to  use  the 
literature  of  this  class  of  stockbrokers 
to  start  the  fire.  That’s  the  only  safe 
disposition  of  it  that  we  can  suggest. 
This  inquiry  refers  to  W.  A.  Fennell  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  O. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regards  to  the  Steinmetz  Saleo  Corpora¬ 
tion.  53  Albany  Trust  Building.  New 
York?  My  daughter  is  working  for  the 
General  Electr:c  Co.  at  Schenectady  and 
they  have  asked  her  to  buy  some  of  this 
stock.  Would  you  consider  it  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  working  girl  ?  c.  A. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  recommend  the  Stein¬ 
metz  Sales  Corporation  as  an  investment 
for  your  daughter  or  for  anyone  else. 
The  stock  is  only  a  prospect,  and  putting 
money  into  such  stock  is  only  a  gamble 
that  the  corporation  may  become  success¬ 
ful  at  some  future  time.  We  are  unable 
to  predict  whether  it  will  or  not,  but  no 
one  ought  to  put  money  into  stocks  of 
this  kind  unless  they  can  afford  to  take 
chances  on  losing  it. 

I  sent  an  order  to  the  Paul  Irving  Co., 
general  office  and  warehouse  1194  Busli- 
wick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
14.  1920.  for  one  tire,  and  enclosed  Post 
Office  order  for  $11.95  to  pay  for  same.  I 
have  written* to  them  in  regard  to  it  and 
also  telephoned  to  (hem,  but  they  do  not 
send  me  the  tire,  nor  send  me  back  the 
money.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
collect  the  money  for  me.  t.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Paul  Irving  Co.  has  promised  us 
several  times  to  adjust  this  case,  but  the 
promises  have  not  been  kept.  It  would 
therefore  seem  evident  that  automobile 
owners  would  do  well  to  avoid  this  house 
when  in  the  market  for  tires  or  other 
accessories. 


Last  Winter  T  purchased  two  lanterns 
from  the  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  lighting  my 
poultry  houses.  Upon  receipt  of  these 
lanterns  I  filled  one  of  them,  after  putting 
on  the  two  mantles,  and  lighted  it.  I  im¬ 
mediately  discovered  that  it  was  defective, 
and  leaked  very  badly.  I  never  took  it 
out  of  the  house,  but  emptied  out  the  gas¬ 
oline.  and,  repacking  the  lantern  in  its 
original  container,  I  returned  it  to  the 
makers,  requesting  them  either  to  repair 
it  or  send  me  a  new  one.  T  also  stated 
that  I  considered  they  should  supply  me 
with  two  new  mantles  to  replace  the  two 
I  had  burnt,  and  which,  naturally,  would 
be  ruined,  as  well  as  paying  back  what  I 
spent  in  mailing  said  lantern  to  them. 
Greatly  to  my  surprise,  a  few  weeks  later 
a  package  arrive  for  me  by  parcel  post,  C. 
O.  D.,  from  these  people.  Naturally, 
though  the  amount  was  not  large,  I  re¬ 
fused  to  accept,  and  wrote,  explaining  my 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Since  then,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  weeks,  I  have  written  and  re¬ 
ceived  replies  similar  to  the  one  I  here¬ 
with  inclose.  M.v  last  letter  I  addressed 
personally  to  Iloffnot.  the  president, 
thinking  that  some  subordinate  took  it 
upon  himself  to  treat  customers  in  this 
manner,  but  it  seems  to  be  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  president  himself.  I 
want  the  lantern  delivered  to  me  free  of 
all  charges  and  in  good  order,  or  my 
money  back.  May  I  trouble  you  to  see 
what  you  can  do  in  the  matter? 

New  York.  H.  E.  w\ 

In  one  letter  the  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp 


Company  contend  that  the  lamp  was  not 
defective,  but  the  strainers  were  found 
to  be  dirty,  probably  due  to  someone  us¬ 
ing  kerosene  instead  of  gasoline.  In  a 
subsequent  letter  the  company  contends 
that  there  was  no  leak  in  the  lantern, 
and  what  the  customer  thought  was  a 
leak  was  probably  caused  by  not  closing 
the  cut-off  valve  tightly  or  screwing  the 
filler  plug  up  tight.  But  the  purchaser 
did  operate  the  other  lantern  successfully. 
The  company  now  has  charges  for  parts 
and  postage  amounting  to  $2.17,  which 
he  must  pay  before  he  can  secure  the 
return  of  the  lantern  in  question.  We 
are  giving  this  brief  history  of  the  trans¬ 
action  with  the  contentions  on  both  sides. 
John  Wanamaker’s  motto  in  dealing  with 
the  public  is :  The  customer  is  always 
right.  Other  houses  have  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  customer  out  wrong. 

Your  unique  and  invaluable  Publisher’s 
Desk  may  find  space  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  exploitations  of  the  dear  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  present  unusual  swarm  of 
fakers  is  of  two  general  kinds :  that  which 
gives  practically  no  return  for  the  good 
money  received,  and  that  which  exacts  an 
exorbitant  price  for  some  old  and  familiar 
article  under  a  new  and  high-sounding 
name.  Twenty-five  years  ago  one  Dr. 
Hall  of  New  York  sold  to  thousands  of 
us  at  $5  per  his  efficient  hot  water  enema 
remedy  for  costiveness,  under  solemn 
pledge  of  secrecy,  for  personal  and  family 
use  only.  Later  he  announced  that  re¬ 
turns  had  satisfied  what  he  felt  was  justly 
coming  to  him,  so  released  us,  with  the 
hope  that  the  blessing  might  be  extended 
the  most  widely  possible.  Five  years 
later  I  found  the  same  in  one  of  the  many 
publications  of  the  Ralston  Health  Club, 
under  the  title,  “Anti-death  Remedy,”  as 
though  a  remarkable  discovery  of  that 
arch-promoter  Webster,  whose,  cute 
scheme  for  coining  the  shekels  lay  in  con¬ 
stituting  each  of  the  alleged  members  (I 
remember  my  number  was  in  the  nine 
millions!)  an  agent  for  his  scrap  books, 
ranging  in  price  from  $2  for  the  first, 
which  each  must  buy  on  joining,  up  to 
100  bucks  at  the  time  I  quit.  Now  again 
I  see  two-column  advertisements,  and  am 
in  receipt  of  literature  setting  forth  the 
identical  old  treatment  under  the  hifalu- 
tin’  “Inner  Bath,”  at  $20  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  syringe,  to  be  got  for  from  75  cents 
for  the  simple  bulb  hand  syringe  to  $1.50 
for  the  fountain  variety  at  any  drug  store. 

Florida.  w.  <*• 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  Florida  sub¬ 
scriber  points  out,  that  many  schemes 
that  cannot  be  said  to  be  fraudulent  are 
carefully  designed  to  extract  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  the  public  in  ex¬ 
change  for  something  of  little  or  some¬ 
times  no  value. 

Something  like  two  years  ago  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
purchased  a  fountain  pen  from  the  Bank¬ 
ers’  Pen  Company,  7(5  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  gave  the 
pen  to  me.  It  did  not  work  satisfactorily 
and  in  response  to  the  offer  of  that  com¬ 
pany  I  sent  the  pen  to  them  for  examina¬ 
tion,  on  their  promise  to  repair  it  and 
return  it  to  me  or  send  another  pen.  I 
sent  this  pen  to  that  company  something 
like  a  year  ago.  and  although  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Bankers’  Pen  Company  several 
times  in  relation  to  the  matter,  they  have 
never  returned  the  pen  nor  sent  a  new 
one.  They  answered  one  of  my  lettei’s 
something  like  six  months  ago,  and  said 
they  had  been  so  busy  the  matter  had 
been  overlooked,  but  they  would  attend  to 
it  soon.  I  have  written  to  them  at  least 
twice  since  then,  but  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  them.  Can  you  assist  me 
in  getting  this  affair  straightened  out? 

Rhode  Island.  N.  z.  L. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  adjustments  for 
subscribers  having  dealings  with  Bankers’ 
Pen  Company  are  anything  but  successful. 
In  a  previous  complaint  we  were  success¬ 
ful  after  several  letters  and  a  telephone 
call.  In  this  particular  case  our  letter 
has  been  ignored,  and  there  is  little  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  business  with  a  house 
which  does  not.  make  a  practice  of  an¬ 
swering  courteous  letters  within  reason¬ 
able  time. 

About  the  first  of  last  May  I  sent  $25 
to  the  Pandiculator  Company,  305  Ad¬ 
vance  Building,  1514  Prospect  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  O.,  for  one  of  their  machines, 
which  they  have  not  furnished  yet,  saying 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  the  castings 
from  the  foundry.  I  have  asked  them 
two  or  three  times  to  return  my  money, 
which  they  do  not  do,  and  they  have  not 
answered  my  last  letter.  I  would  be 
grateful  indeed  for  any  information  you 
may  be  able  to  give  me.  mbs.  c.  b.  li. 

Vermont. 

The  Pandiculator  Company  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  our  letter  in  the  subscriber’s 
behalf,  and  as  the  firm  advised  us  some 
time  previously  that  the  complaints  of 
our  subscribers  were  none  of  our  affairs, 
we  presume  it  is  the  established  policy  of 
the  concern  to  ignore  The  Bubal  New- 
Yobkeb.  This  will  suffice  for  the  further 
guidance  of  our  readers. 
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Wagon  Satisfaction  During 
Wagon  Long-life 

YY7ITH  many  of  your  purchases  you  buy  a 
question  mark,  and  the  question  is  this: 
"  Can  I  expect  this  to  give  me  good  service  for  a  good, 
long  period  ?”  When  the  Weber  Wagon  is  your 
investment,  a  long  history  of  satisfaction  answers  and 
cancels  the  question  for  you  at  once. 

Weber  has  set  high  standards  for  seventy-five  years  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  International  Harvester  line,  it  leads  now  in  selection  of 
materials,  in  construction,  and  in  exclusive  refinements. 

For  rough  and  ready  hauling  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  wagon 
which  has  not  these  famous  Weber  features: 

International  fifth-wheel — a  strong,  solid  support  between 
holster  and  sandboard,  saving  wear  and  tear  and  breaking 
of  kingbolt,  circle  iron,  and  entire  front  gear.  An  exclusive 
feature  which  immediately  became  very  popular. 

International  swivel -reach  coupling — a  modern  coupling 
which  relieves  the  reach,  hounds,  and  wheels  of  all  twisting 
strains  on  the  roughest  roads.  An  exclusive  feature  taking 
the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  flat  hound  plates. 

And  Weber  wagons  are  also  leaders  in  the  greatest  of 
modern  wagon  improvements  — they  are  made  to  follow  the 
universal  56-inch  tread,  like  all  automobiles  and  all  modern 
wagons.  They  are  made  to  fit  into  the  twentieth  century 
roads,  to  travel  smoothly,  without  the  old  rough  road  strains 
on  gears  and  wheels. 

Make  no  mistake  in  your  wagon  buying.  It  is  not  easy  to  detect 
low  standards  under  paint  and  varnish,  or  to  see  the  pitfalls  behind 
so-called  low  price.  But  easiest  of  all  is  this  method  of  buying 
certain  and  complete  wagon  satisfaction  —  choose  Weber.  See  the 
International  dealer. 


International  Harvester. Company 


of  America 
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USA 


CHICAGO 


Heat  the  Water  They  Drink  With 
the  Cobs  They  Leave 


No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Nelson  Tank  Heater.  Just  put  a 
few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chores  nnd  have  drinking  water  at 
70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock  grain 
faster— keep  healthier.  Cows  average  IQ  quarts  a  month  more  milk.  Heater 
soou  pays  for  itself. 


NELSON 


TANK  HEATER 

(Made  by  Hudson) 

Heats  water  twice  as  fast  a9  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel.  Made 

of  20  gauge  galvanized  metal  with  cast  flanged  joints  bolted  and  packed  with  one 
piece  asbestos.  No  welded  seams  to  leak  or  rust.  End  of  tank  ami  pipe  cast  iu 
ono  piece  to  above  water  line.  Won’t  rust  out.  More  than  ono  inch  of  clearance  for 

water  to  circulate  under  floater.  Anhcn  eaatly  removed.  Hurna  ntraw.  Cuba,  wood  or  coal. 
Lueta  foryoura.  Get  one  for  your  utock  NOW.  WIUTfci  FOH  FltEE  CIKCULAR.  (2) 

Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Pept.82  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


■  *- 


NAno?AlfittNT 
SMOKE  HOUSE 

aaio  aaanaav  mat  .we 

This  is  the  same  Smoke  House 
used  by  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio; 
by  big  breeders  and  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  In  use 
on  Agricultural  Experiment 
Farms;  pictured  in  a  leading 
article  by  Country  Gentleman, 
and  recommended  by  Farm  Pa¬ 
per  Publishers  all  over  the  land. 

NOTICE— Get  the  Original 
National  Giant  Portable  Lraoke 
House,  llowaro  of  Imita¬ 
tions  or  Experiments. 


Sectional 
View 
of  the 
Original 
National 
Giant  bmoke 
House. 
Bcwaro  of 
Imitations 
or  Experi¬ 
ments. 


Now  in 
Use  on 
housands 
of  Farms 
in  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


Thousands  of  farmers  m  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries  will  tell  you  that  tae  National  Clant 
Smoko  House  saves  half  their  meat  bills— gives 
them  better,  sweeter  meat,  fish  for  their  own  table. 

The  wonderful  National  Giant  Smoko  Houso  is  port¬ 
able;  can  bo  operated  indoors  or  outdoors.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on 
sawdust  and  cods  and  a  little  bark  for  seasoring.  After  smoking  meats, 
uso  for  store  house.  Fly  and  bug  proof.  Keeps  meat  without  sacking. 
Worth  its  prico  many  times  over  tor  tnis  storage  feature  alone. 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for  curing  and  smoking  Hams, 
Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  home.  Gives  full  description  of  the  orig* 
Quotes  prices  and  gives  other  details.  Write  for  it  today. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.  358  McClun  St.,  Bloomington/  III. 


Send  for  FREE  Book 

inal  National  Giant  Smoke  House. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

offers  to  young  women  of  good  moral  standing  a  tlireo 
years’  coarse  in  psychiatric  nursing,  including  general 
hospital  work.  Monthly  allowance  *40,  increasing  to  *50 
during  the  year.  Apply  to  Superintendent  of  jN  urses. 
New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  Trenton,  .\  .  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  commercial 
plant  or  private  estate;  married;  42;  two 
children;  20  years’  experience  all  branches;  only 
first-class  proposition.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  manager;  will  be 
at  liberty  the  15th  of  November.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position;  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred;  qualified  to  take  charge;  A.  R.  test, 
feeding,  breeding,  calves,  and  keep  all  records. 
ADVERTISER  7928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN — American,  experienced,  liatch- 
ing,  brooding,  production,  contest  work,  de¬ 
sires  position;  college  training;  one  man  plant 
preferred;  kindly  state  salary  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7939,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — (28)  single,  experienced  and 
energetic,  desires  a  position;  expert  in  getting 
Winter  eggs  and  raising  chicks;  excellent,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  wants  position  on  private  estate; 

native  French,  age  40;  life  experience  in  hor¬ 
ticulture,  under  glass  and  out  door;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7956,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  *  • 


SITUATION  WANTED — General  farm  teamster; 

married;  no  children;  understands  milking 
and  care  of  stock,  gardening  and  lawns.  B. 
BRADLEY,  Madison,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man,  native  of 
Holland,  as  working  manager  on  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  crops,  tobacco,  tiling,  dyna¬ 
mite,  etc.;  best  references;  state  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  7953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANTED  —Working  orchard  man,  Protestant; 
single;  must  understand  care  and  working  of 
horses;  monthly  salary,  board,  room  and  per¬ 
centage  on  gross  sales;  permanent  position'  on 
70-acre  fruit  and  track  farm;  1,000  15-year  ap¬ 
ple  trees;  new  house;  modern  conveniences; 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.;  must  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  7931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  do  good  plain  cooking  and- down¬ 
stairs  work;  no  washing;  farm  residence.  E. 
G.  CURRY,  Morristown,  N.  J.  ’Phone  1097-M. 


WANTED— Herdsman  for  Guernseys;' 

man;  experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work. 
DAIRY  FARM,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


married 

WHITE 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  as  helper  in  small 
private  family  living  in  suburb  of  New  York 
City;  state  wages  and  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once;  farm  hand;  single;  must 
understand  care  of  stock,  handy  with  tools, 
etc.;  steady  job  for  right  man  on  private  farm 
in  Westchester  Co.;  wages,  $75  per  month,  room 
and  board;  no  laundry;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  7934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER;  college  training;  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  lines  farming  and  dairying;  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  all  kinds  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  tractors,  gasoline  engines,  etc.;  commercial 
proposition  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7972,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN  dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  state  wages,  age,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm  35  miles  from  New  York;  prefer 
German  or  Swede.  Address  ADVERTISER  7955, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer;  one  who  can  handle 
Ford  tractor  and  machinery  preferred;  posi¬ 
tion  about  April  1,  in  village  of  Westport, 
N.  Y. ;  house,  garden  and  fuel  supplied;  state 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  J. 
PORTER,  235  53d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Useful  man,  with  wife  who  can 
board  two  or  three  men;  free  house,  coal  and 
light,  with  other  privileges;  house  furnished;  no 
children;  good  position  for  the  right  couple;  only 
those  with  best  reference  need  applv.  SAN- 
DANONA  PHEASANTRY,  Millbrook,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  to  manage  an  estate  at 
Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  must  understand 
rarming  and  gardening  and  have  experience  in 
employing  help.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  sal¬ 
ary  desired  and  references.  ROBERT  GOELET, 
9  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable  man  to  work  on 
small  general  farm;  modern  barn  and  good  liv¬ 
ing  quarters;  state  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  FRED  SCHMIDT,  Washington,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  after  November  15  by  a 
Protestant  woman  past  35  with  a  boy  5  years 
old;  good  cook  and  butter-maker;  cooking  for 
men  boarders  preferred;  not  afraid  of  work,  but 
good  wages  expected;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
BOX  50,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. ;  R.  F.  D.  2. 


HOUSEKEEPER — American,  experienced,  de¬ 

sires  position;  entire  management;  good  cook; 
men  only  in  family;  state  full  particulars  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  milker  or  teamster  on 
up-to-date  farm.  ADVERTISER  7954,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  48  years,  long  experi¬ 
ence;  private  estate  or  one-man  plant  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  7957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  single,  wants  situation;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  -  v 

WANTED — By  capable,  reliable  young  man,  ;>o- 
sition  on  farm  where  experience  counts.  J.  W. 
PERSONS,  294  Linden  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

PROTESTANT  girl,  18  years  old,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  preferably  in  country,  where  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  attend  high  school;  is  very 
strong  and  willing  and  accustomed  to  working. 
ADVERTISER  7960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  married;  no  children;  experienced,  all- 
around  man;  best  references,  ADVERTISER 
7959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place ;'  American ;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children;  first-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER;  married;  34;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  thorough  knowledge  farm  crops, 
garden  truck,  fruit,  eare  of  stock  and  poultry; 
capable,  energetic  and  trustworthy;  first-. -lass 
man.  ADVERTISER  7964,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — Protestant,  single,  farm  raised, 
graduate  best  New  England  agricultural 
college,  experienced  official  tester,  club  leader, 
desires  position  in  agricultural  teaching  or  simi¬ 
lar  work  January  1.  G.  A.  NEWTON,  Durham, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
desires  position  with  commercial  or  private 
plant  where  a  capable  and  conscientious  worker 
will  be  appreciated;  moderate  salary  to  start. 
BOX  196,  Hillsdale,  New  Jersey. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  of  21  years,  wishes  a  position 
on  an  up-to-date  fruit  or  poultry  farm;  has 
some  idea  of  farm  work;  willing  to  work.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  7969,  caro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  wishes  a  responsible  position  on  a 
modern  dairy  farm;  excellent  references  from 
my  present  employer  and  others.  ADVERTISER 
7965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAPPING  partnership  with  farmer  having 
muskrats;  work  afternoons  for  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7951,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  man  wanted  on  farm  in  town; 

small  dairy;  must  be  of  good  character;  board 
and  mum  and  good  salary  to  proper  party;  state 
particulars  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter. 
ALANSTEN  FARMS,  Box  148,  Harrison.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  meu  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  sulary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchwortli  Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker.  Write  or  apply  BARNES 
&  CO.,  North  Farms,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm;  state  nationality  and  experience. 
R.  B.  RUNYON,  Millington,  N.  J. 

- - - _i 

WANTED— Man  and  wife,  as  coachman  and 
cook;  man  must  be  careful  driver,  willing  to 
tend  furnace  and  do  odd  jobs;  will  furnish  board 
and  good  pay  to  suitable  couple.  Apply  to  L. 
G.  COOK,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

■ - - - - - - ; - 5 

WANTED — A  farmer,  married,  to  run  equipped 
farm  on  a  partnership  basis;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  BEN  McENTEER,  Lumber  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  with  small 
family  to  work  in  dairy  bam;  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  good  active  man;  state  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  single,-  for  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  herd;  must  be  a  good  milker, 
clean  and  reliable;  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
in  absence  of  owner;  good  onortunitv  for  the 
right  man.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7963,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  matron,  capable  and  active 
for  department  work  in  boys’  school;  also 
seamstress  and  laundress;  if  married  can  furnish 
husband  work;  good  salaries  to  right  parties; 
state  qualifications  fully  in  first  letter;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  SUPERINTENDENT  COUNTY 
TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass, 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultryman  for 
private  estate;  utility  Barred  Rocks;  must  be 
capable  of  producing  results  in  egg  production 
and  raising  chickens;  salary  $90.00  per  month, 
room  and  board;  give  full  particulars  of  ex¬ 
perience.  age,  references  as  to  ability,  etc.,  in 
first  letter,  W.  H.  GRIFFITHS,  585  Lake 
Shore  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED  POSITION  -Young  man  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work,  S75.00  month,  board;  protestant, 
no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  7967,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  to  take  charge  of  a  gentleman’s  place  in 
Florida;  yearly  position;  man  must  understand 
care  of  lawn,  garden  and  poultry  and  have  had 
experience  with  fruit  trees;  wife  laundress  and 
extra  work  when  required;  pay  $100  per  month 
and  house  near  village;  wife  paid  extra;  no 
young  children;  references.  H.  P.  MILLS, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — On  a  South  Jersey  poultry  farm,  an 
assistant  who  understands  Leghorns,  is  handy 
with  carpenter  tools  and  can  do  some  farm 
work;  must  be  an  honest  willing  worker;  wife 
to  help  on  eggs;  twenty  minutes  to  trolley; 
tenant  house  on  farm;  state  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7970,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man;  good  dry  hand  mllke 
and  do  general  work  in  cow  barn:  Guern.se 
cattle;  would  prefer  man  familiar  with  A.  R. 
wages  to  commence  $65  aud  board  and  room 
will  advance  if  satisfaction  is  given.  WOOD 
LANDS  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  either  as  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  herdsman  and  dairyman;  wife  to  board 
superintendent;  house  fully  furnished;  no  con¬ 
veniences  for  family  with  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SUMMER  HOTEL  and  farm  for  sale  In  popular 
resort  on  the  shore  of  a  lake;  house  accommo¬ 
dates  GO  guests;  fully  furnished;  modern,  with 
running  water,  acetylene  gas  lights,  etc.;  farm 
consists  of  about  U>0  acres,  full  stocked  and 
equipped  with  machinery:  good  money-making 
business.  ADVERTISER  7792,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BABY  chick  hatchery  wanted;  to  rent  with  op¬ 
tion  of*  purchase,  or  operate  on  shares;  am 
thoroughly  experienced.  ADVERTISER  7929, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  fully  equipped  river 
farm;  100  head;  modern  equipment;  write  for 
particulars.  CHARI, ES  PETERS,  Castle  Creek, 


FOR.  SALE — 157-acre  farm,  New  Braintree., 
Worcester  Co.,  Massachusetts;  16-room  bouse; 
barn  45x90  ft.,  swinging  stanchions^  cut  40  tons 
hay  this  year;  over  30  tons  in  barn  in  excellent 
condition;  house  just  shingled  with  extra  clear 
white  cedar  shingles  (6,000  left);  new  brick 
chimney  with  fireproof  lining;  running  water  in 
house  and  bam;  set  tubs;  two  wells;  never- 
failing  spring;  two  ice  ponds;  20-acre  wood  lot, 
another  small  one;  40  acres  tillage  land  and- 
mowings;  pasture  let  for  $110;  two  apple  or¬ 
chards,  104  trees;  13  pear  trees;  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated  grapes;  chestnut  and  walnut  trees 
galore;  cowslip  brook  and  berry  bushes  close  by; 
lawn  swing;  shade  trees,  not  too  near  house; 
telephone  connections;  1%  mile  to  store,  post- 
office,  school  and  church;  3%  miles  to  North 
Brookfield  over  new  State  road;  delightful  loca¬ 
tion,  charming  view,  ideal  place  for  Summer 
boarders  or  private  sanitarium;  9  storm  win¬ 
dows,  9  new  3-light  windows  (to  put  in),  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  cave  troughs,  hangers,  and  gal¬ 
vanized  corrugated  conductor  pipes;  one  wall 
board  and  one  steel  ceiling,  to  put  up;  house 
and  bam  cellars  drained;  crushed  stone  and 
sand  in  cellar  for  concrete  work;  large  cellar 
with  coal  bln,  fruit  closet  and  vegetable  box; 
about  one  ton  soft  coal;  one  foot  pump;  one 
force  pump,  capacity  barrel  water  per  minute, 
witii  large  suction  hose  and  delivery  hose; 
many  cords  stable  manure  in  barn  eellar;  1  one- 
horse  tip  cart;  1  two-horse  tip  cart,  manure 
spreader;  three-section  land  roller;  ice  run; 
stone  drag;  spike-tooth  barrow;  Acme  harrow; 
Eureka  seeder  and  weeder;  horse  rake;  combina¬ 
tion  hay,  grain  and  stock  wagon  with  iron 
wheels  and  roller  bearings;  new  one-man  Kirstin 
stump  puller;  walking  plow;  sulky  plow  (Syra¬ 
cuse);  Oliver  side-hill  plow;  two-seated  uphol¬ 
stered  pung  sleigh;  South  Orange  sleigh;  two- 
seated  upholstered  (leather)  covered  democrat 
wagon;  spring  platform  wagon;  two  low  down 
handy  wagons;  hand  cart;  wheelbarrow;  grain 
truck;  hay  cutter;  corn  planter;  band  or  power 
bone  cutter;  grit  mortar;  sprayer;  chain  hoist; 
stone  lift  and  tripod;  one  galvanized  stock  tank 
with  cover;  two  large  galvanized  tanks  with 
covers  for  cooling  milk;  new  power  Letz  feed 
mill;  new  power  Sheldon  cement  mixer;  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  mortar  boat;  5  h.p.  kerosene  engine, 
mounted  on  iron  truck  with  shafts;  wood  sawing 
outfit,  with  table  for  edging  boards,  etc.;  mow¬ 
ing  machine;  grindstone;  horse  cultivator;  crow¬ 
bars;  claw  bars;  posthole  digger  and  tamper; 
log  carrier;  cant  dog  hooks;  horse  hay  fork; 
Reed  butter  worker;  Cooley  cans;  cream  bottles; 
new  copper-lined  pump;  all  kinds  tackle  and 
falls;  large  and  small  chains;  cider  press;  new 
Belle  City  incubator;  new  tile  making  machine; 
260  ft.  new  galvanized  corrugated  steel  roofing; 
roll  slated  roofing;  ladders,  including  large  exten¬ 
sion  and  9-ft.  stepla.hler;  1  pair  Boston  truck  har¬ 
nesses  with  galvanized  steel  collars  that  healed 
sore  shoulders  on  new  horse  during  haying;  one 
cart  harness  with  steel  collar;  driving  harnesses; 

3  large  rolls  coppered  steel  wire;  new  lumber, 
boards,  planks  and  dimension  stuff;  about  100 
new  posts,  all  barked,  aud  manv  more  things 
too  numerous  to  mention;  all  tools-  in  excellent 
condition;  never  left  out  over  night  or  in  the 
rain;  just  the  place  for  mechanic  who  wants  to 
turn  farmer;  death  of  owner  cause  of  sale; 
$4,700  down  and  $2,900  mortage  at  5Vs  per  cent. 
This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again.  E.  I. 
VARINA,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


165  ACRES;  highly  suitable  for  stock  farming; 

1  mile  from  school,  high  school,  stores,  church 
and  macadam  highway;  good  house;  barn  90x36 
with  basempnt;  20  acres  of  Alfalfa  seeding,  with 
20  acres  of  Timothy  and  other  grasses;  115  acres 
tillable;  balance  pasture,  with  springs  and  wood¬ 
land;  rolling  land  with  gravel  loam  soil;  price 
$11,000;  cash  $5,000;  balance  easy  terms;  pos¬ 
session  after  Nov.  1.  1920.  BENHAM  &  Mc- 
CLURE,  Edgewater  Farms,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  hour  from  city  by 
auto.  Inquire  of  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. — 68  acres;  no  house;  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $3,000.  half  cash.  Write  H. 
L.  HENRY,  R.  4,  Shaw  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 

■N  •  X. 


FOR  RENT- — 110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  in  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  large  14-room 
house,  finely  finished,  with  city  improvements; 
could  not  be  built  for  $20,000;  large  good  barn; 
two  tenement  houses;  has  a  deep  dark  soil;  is 
mostly  level;  none  better  for  fruit  and  grain; 
running  stream;  timber;  near  Trenton  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  large  lawn,  set  to  shrubbery;  a  real 
country  home;  price  $100  an  acre,  with  crops 
included;  tenant  farmer  would  remain;  posses¬ 
sion  soon.  For  particulars  and  photos  address 
owner,  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pour-acre  farm,  near  Mt.  Holly,  N. 

J.;  fine  apple  and  peach  orchard;  excellent 
brick  house;  new  barn  and  chicken  house;  an 
ideal  home.  GILLIS  M.  PARKER,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — -A  small  farm;  good  buildings; 

about  60  acres;  suitable  for  boarding  house; 
situated  ou  a  lake;  about  60  miles  from  New 
York:  two  railroads:  good  State  roads.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  FROM  OWNER — -68  acres;  productive 
farm  (45  acres  large  timber) ;  good  markets 
and  shipping  facilities;  long  growing  season; 
mild  Winters.  CHARLES  KABISCH,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

WOULD  LIKE  a  farm  in  Jersey,  to  rent  or  run 
on  shares;  to  take  possession  this  Fall. 
CLARENCE  E.  KNAPP,  Box  62,  R.  F.  D., 
Dover,  N.  J. 


SUPERB  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  and 
farm;  86  acres;  with  dairy,  stock  and  tools, 
$16,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  farm  of  40  to  100  acres; 

prefer  near  Philadelphia;  good  soil  and  run¬ 
ning  water;  6  to  8  room  house,  with  conveni¬ 
ences,  crop  and  equipment;  close  schools  and 
churches;  immediate  possession;  lowest  cash; 
no  agents.  Address  BOX  103,  R.  D.  4,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  120  aeres,  north¬ 
western  Connecticut,  half  mile  from  village 
and  station;  excellent  buildings,  largely  new  in 
1910;  ten-room  owner’s  house,  two  baths,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  steam  heat;  hollow  tile  and  concrete 
barn,  30  stanchions;  milk  house  with  steam 
boiler;  large  dairy  building  for  bottling  certified 
milk;  horse  barn;  hay  barn  with  young  stock 
basement;  garage;  two  icehouses;  tenant  cot¬ 
tage;  two  silos;  artesian  well  with  windmill, 
etc.,  etc.:  land  in  unusually  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility;  15  acres  of  newly  seeded  clover;  well 
watered  pastures;  has  been  carrying  60  head  of 
cattle,  besides  horses;  buildings  erected  1910- 
12;  cost  $35,000;  price  of  whole  todav  $20,000. 
Write  OWNER,  Box  12,  Bantam,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — On  shares;  profitable  dairy  and 
chicken  farm  with  complete  equipment,  tools 
and  stock.  Located  in  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Small  farm.  5  to  8  acres,  suitable 
for  chickens  and  fruit:  fair  sized  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Having  recently  purchased  a 
hotel,  am  desirous  of  disposing  of  my  55-acre 
poultry  farm,  situated  4 y2  miles  from  Morris¬ 
town,  N-.  J.;  40  acres  tillable;  40x45-ft.  base¬ 
ment  barn;  25x25-ft.  unfinished  dwelling  at¬ 
tached;  eight  8x8-ft.  colony  houses,  built  this 
Spring,  with  all  brooding  equipment;  2,800-egg 
Bine  Hen  incubator  with  automatic  egg  turner, 
used  one  season;  excellent  markets;  price 
half  cash.  Address  192  MAIN  ST.,  Madison', 
N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 128  acres  located  in  New 
Jersey,  12  miles  east  of  Philadelphia;  splen¬ 
did,  fertile  land,  suitable  as  dairy,  potato,  truck 
or  fruit  and  berry  farm;  has  wonderful  specu¬ 
lative  value  owing  to  contemplated  bridge  con¬ 
necting  Philadelphia  and  Camden;  certain  to  en¬ 
hance  in  value;  owner  reducing  his  farm  hold¬ 
ings,  owing  to  principal  business  bringing  him 
to  New  York  City;  about  80  acres  have  northern 
exposure,  ideal  for  peaches;  25  acres  now  sown 
to  Alfalfa;  balance  in  cover  crops,  combination 
of  rye  and  Winter  vetch;  large  roomy  house, 
good  barns  and  beautiful  shade  trees;  1  %  miles 
to  railroad  station,  churches;  %  mile  to  school; 
price  $18,000;  future  co-operation  given  to  in¬ 
experienced  if  desired.  Address  ROOMER.  R<x>m 
No.  1206,  Equitable  Trust  Bldg.,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Write  or  apply  in  per¬ 
son. 


FOR  SALE — 94-acre  early  truck  farm  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  ideal  climate;  70  acres  clear; 
balance  In  timber;  soil  under  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  2 V2  miles  from  town  on  State  road;  17 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  8-room  bouse,  good 
condition;  6-room  tenant  house;  large  barn  and 
sheds;  eorncrib,  cow  stables,  poultry  house, 
sweet  potato  house,  holds  4.500  baskets;  hot¬ 
house,  hotbed  sash;  young  peach  orchard,  apple 
orchard;  other  fruits;  soil  all  sowed  with  cover 
crop;  $10,000;  $6,000  cash.  WM.  M.  WHEAT- 
LEY  (owner),  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Here  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  226 
acres;  dairy,  grain  and  stock  farm;  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Orange  County;  cuts  more  than  100 
tons  hay  every  year;  pasture  for  70  head  of 
stock;  watered  by  streams  and  springs;  one 
spring  12x12  ft.,  stoned  up,  always  full  within 
1%  ft.  the  top;  25-ft.  fall  to  bam  and  house;  in 
barn  52  stanchions,  5  horse  stalls,  large  feed 
room  and  other  stalls  and  outbuildings;  good 
house,  12  large  rooms;  also  a  private  creamery 
with  machinery;  this  is  a  money-making  farm; 
will  be  sold  with  or  without  stock  and  machin¬ 
ery  below  value,  as  owner  is  too  old  to  run  it; 
possession  can  be  given  at  any  time.  HENRY 
E.  MEYER,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  25c  quart; 

demand  exceeds  supply;  paying  proposition; 
at  bargain;  other  business  J.  B.  LITTLE,  San¬ 
ford,  Fla. 


WANTED — Person  with  some  capital  to  take 
interest  in  and  help  conduct  pure  bred  cattle, 
sheep,  pig  and  hen  farm;  modern  home,  orchard 
of  approximately  1,000  trees;  preferably  a 
middle  aged  unmarried  man  with  some  farm  ex¬ 
perience;  farm  all  stocked  at  present;  good 
home  for  the  right  person.  Address  ADVERTI¬ 
SER  7968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WEXFORD  FARM" — One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  acres;  one  of  the  best  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo  with  first-class  buildings  at  flat 
price  of  twenty  thousand  dollars;  a  bargain  that 
wilt  stand  thorough  investigation;  personal  pro¬ 
perty  if  wanted  at  inventory;  no  agents. 
JOSEPH  NUNN,  Owner,  Utica,  New  York. 


A  FARMER’S  FARM — 18  acres,  good  house,  6 
rooms,  gas,  heat,  water,  young  bearing  or¬ 
chard,  large  hen  house  and  other  buildings; 
half  mile  village,  depot;  price  $6,500;  $3,500 
cash.  DAWSON,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


300  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Orange  County, 
60  niiies  from  New  York  City,  on  State  road; 
good  house  with  running  water  and  furnace  heat; 
also  tenant  house;  new  modern  barns  to  stable 
60  cows,  6  horses,  ete. ;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barns;  price  $100  per  acre;  will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  or  machinery;  no  agents. 
Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  7966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  containing  2,500  of 
the  best  English  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets 
that  ean  be  found;  50,000  chicks  already  sold 
and  this  is  not  a  start  for  next  season;  12 
acres  ground,  good  house  and  all  buildings  with 
water  and  lights;  a  trade  worked  up  and  have 
as  high  as  1,000  people  to  visit  this  in  one  day; 
my  price  is  $25,000  and  you  can  almost  pay  ftor 
this  in  one  year;  do  not  write  unless  you  have 
the  money  and  are  interested.  Address  A.  B.  0. 
FARM,  West  Alexandria,  O. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  11  aeres 
with-  woodland;  A1  buildings;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  young  orchard;  incubators,  16.000  capac¬ 
ity,  and  brooders;  1  hour  to  New  York.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad;  5  minutes  to  station  and  post- 
office;  for  partienlars  write  F.  W.  CORNING, 
Princeton  Junction,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Cider  apples  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — Tyro  carloads  baled  straw;  wheat, 
$12  per  ton;  buckwheat,  $10.  A.  B.  WIL¬ 
COX.  MayviUe,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  _  CHOCOLATE — Pure  honey  centers; 

healthful  and  delicious;  improved  and  at¬ 
tractive  pack,  but  some  fine  quality:  $1.00  a 
pound;  money  with  order.  "ENDION,”  Naples, 


FOR  SALE — 3.600-egg  Candee  incubator;  first- 
class  hatching  order;  price  $300.  CHARLES 
B.  CRKGO,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  three  dollars  per  gallon  and 
^  postage.  G.  S.  SPENCER,  Route  5.  Cuba, 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  45e  per  lb. 
W.  II.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE—  One  new  E.  &  B.  •  Holmes  regular 
size  apple  barrel  stave  jointer;  also  a  3  h.p. 
I.  C.  H.  upright  gasoline  engine,  nearly  new; 
also  one  35-light  Pilot  acetylene  lighting  plant 
and  fixtures,  all  complete  and  in  good  order. 
JOSEPH  S.  W ILFORD,  Elba.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  size  incubator  stove  heater, 
good  condition.  SAMUEL  NIECE  &  SON, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  f.  o.  b.  my  station, 
60-lb.  ean.  $13.50;  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  four 
or  more,  $2.50  each;  5-lb.  pails  in  like  lots,  $1.35 
each;  by  mail_  prepaid.  10  lbs.  in  2d  zone,  $2.75; 
3d  zone.  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  speeial  priees  ou  or¬ 
ders  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  see  other  adv.  for 
buckwheat  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exckange  will  be  found  on  page  1781 . 
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Gombault’s 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  ACCEPTED  VETERINARY  AND  HUMAN  REMEDY 

A  RELIABLE,  safe  and  active  blister  and  counter  irritant-is  used  successfully  by  the  very 
best  stockmen  everywhere.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  both  ‘  ‘reliable  and  safe”  for  anyone 
to  use  is  of  particular  interest  especially  to  those  who  are  not  veterinarians  or  within  reach 
of  one;  and  when  you  consider  that  many  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  are  buying  and  using  it, 
you  can  well  believe  it  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  veterinary  and  household  remedy. 

NOT  ONLY  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY,  BUT  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  TRYING  IT 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

AS  A  HUMAN  REMEDY  IS 
Penetrating*^ —  Soothing  —  Healing 

It  is  generally  true  tint  an  external  remedy  tliat 
is  good  for  the  animal  is  also  good  for  the  human 
body,  and  Gombault’i  Caustic  Balsam  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  we  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  liniment  or  external  remedy 
on  the  market  that  is  as  good  or  as  safe  and  re¬ 
liable  to  apply  to  the  human  body  as  Caustic 
Balsam.  We  can  safely  recommend  it  in 
cases  where  an  external  application  <bjjld"*  -® 

It  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost^bejfij* 
quires  very  little  and  that  little  is'cffe'ftive. 

A  Safe  and  Reliable'Germ  Killer 

Caustic  Balsam,  applied  at  once  to  any 
bruise’ or  flesh  wound,  as  soon  as  it  stops  bleeding 
and  is  thoroughly  washed,  will  prevent  blood 
poison  and  cause  it  to  heal  at  once  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  soreness.  Persistent,  thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic  ailments,  and  it  can  always 
be  used  on  any  case  that  requires  an  external  ap¬ 
plication,  with  perfect  safety,  and  good  results. 

Veterinary  surgeons  use  Caustic  Balsam. 
Many  recommend  it.  Why?  Because  it 
is  a  safe  remedy  for  their  customers  to  use 
and  it  brings  satisfactory  results. 

Never  Failed  To  Do  Its  Work 

I  am  in  the  saw  mill  business  and  keep  from 
twenty  to  thirty  head  of  stock  all  the  time.  I  have 
been  using  your  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  1  have  tried  it  for  every 
known  lameness  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  the 
work  yet.  I  have  cured  sweeny  and  never  take 
them  from  the  wagon.  I  have  tried  it  on  oxen’s 
necks  with  good  results.  Hoping  this  will  be  some 
benefit  to  some  stock  owner,  < 

Clarence  J.  Henley,  Maplesvillc,  Ala. 

Information  on  special  cases  freely  given. 
The  accepted  Human  and  Veterinary 
Remedy  of  the  World. 

Sure  Cure  For  Rattle  Snake  Bites 

Have  used  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  years 
and  wouldn’t  be  without  it.  _  It  will  not  only  do 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  but  it  is  also  a  sure  cure  for 
rattl  -  snake  bites,  if  taken  in  time.  We  have  saved 
two  horses  and  one  cow  with  it.  Thought  you 
might  want  to  put  this  in  your  list  of  cures,  as  so 
many  use  Caustic  Balsam,  It  might  save  them  a 
horse  or  cow  some  time  if  they  knew  about  it. _ 

S.  H.  Pelt,  Hartford,  Michigan 

Caustic  Balsam  will  absolutely  remove  all 
poisonous  secretions  and  create  a  healthy 
action. 

Caustic  Balsam  Does  More  Than  Claimed  for  it. 

Enclosed  please  find  draft  for  which  send  me 
one  dozen  bottles  of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 

I  have  been  using  your  Caustic  Balsam  for  four  or 
five  years  and  it  does  more  than  you  claim  for  it. 
A  neighbor,  Mr.  Seegar,  had  a  horse,  with  a  bad 
case  of  sweeny.  He  could  not  sell  the  animal  for 
$'25.00.  I  advised  him  to  use  your  Caustic  Bal¬ 
sam  and  he  did  so, curing  the  horse, and  has  since  re¬ 
fused  $100.00  for  her.  My  niece  had  her  knee 
badly  injured  by  falling  from  a  wagon.  The  doc¬ 
tors  failed  to  effect  a  cure  and  she  began  using 
Caustic  Balsam.  She  is  now  practically  well.  I 
have  also  known  it  to  cure  neuralgia  and  stop 
tooth-ache.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  medi'  ines  for 
man  and  beast.  EL  D.  Sweazy,  Beecher  City,  Ill. 


Does  Away  With  Firing 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  :- 
I  have  made  manv  fine  cures  with  'Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam.  I  have  cured  bowed  tendons, 
capped  ho-k,  splints,  ringbone,  sidebone,  shoe  boil, 
quitter,  poll-evil,  fistula  of  withers  nnd  many  other 
long  standing  cases.  It  is  either  a  mild  blister  or 
a  fine  counter  irritant;  does  nway  with  firing. 

E.  L.  Seltzer,  Shelltowu,  Md. 

Caustic  Does  More  Than  Guaranteed 

ve  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  the  last  seven 
and  found  it  ju«t  as  it  was  recommended, 
even  more,  because  it  wiil  cure  where  other 
medicine  fails  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  can  certainly 
recommend  it.  J.  T.  Sullivan,  Chebanse,  Ill. 


Twenty  Years  Success  With  Caustic  Balsam 

After  using  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for 
twenty  years  I  can  say  it  has  never  failed  to  do 
all  you  recommend  it  to  do.  While  it  seems  high 
to  one  that  has  never  tried  it,  once  a  customer  al¬ 
ways  one.  I  have  used  it  for  twenty  years  and 
use  no  other  but  it.  W .A.McCaulcy,  Malone, Tex. 

Good  For  Any  Cut  or  Bruise 

I  recommend  your  Caustic  Balsam  for  any  kind 
of  rusty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  has  also  cured 
bad  cases  of  blood  poisoning.  I  am  a  veterinarian 
and  surgeon  and  I  recommend  to  any  man  this 
Caustic  Balsam  as  a  cure  of  what  I  said. 

F.  Max  Seheibe,  V.S.,  Dulee,  N.  Mex 


Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 

As  a  Liniment  for  the  Human  Body  has  no  Equal 

A  Liniment  that  benefits;  it  kills  pain.  A  home  remedy  for  the  Human  Family 

ALL  TESTS  prove  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Ealsam 
in  relieving  human  ailments,  such  as  Rheumatism, Neuralgia.Sprains.Sore  Throat, 
Sore  Lungs,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Lumbago,  Diphtheria,  all  Stiff  Joints.  It  is 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing,  and  for  Old  Sores,  Bruises  or  Wounds,  Delons, 
External  Tumors,Cancers,Boils,Corns  orBunionsCaustic  Balsam  has  no  equal. 
It  removes  the  soreness  and  strengthens  the  muscles — in  fact  aids  all 
troubles  where  an  external  application  is  necessary.  We  would  distinctly  say 
to  all  who  buy  it  that  it  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  and  therefore  no  harm  can  possibly  result  from  its  use. 

THIS  GREAT  REMEDY  literally  works  wonders!  It  removes 
bunches  on  horses  and  other  livestock,  thereby  increasing  the 
value  of  the  animal  fully  50  percent.  A  successful  treatment  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Founder, 
YVindpuffs,  all  Skin  Diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
Pink  Eye,  and  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and  other  Bony 
Tumors;  also  all  obstructions  in  circulation,  and  imparts  new  life 
and  vigor.  It  is  a  peerless  remedy  for  all  Throat  and  Bronchial 
Troubles. 

lUUV  §  Because  Caustic  Balsam  can  be  applied  by  any- 
VV  A  A  £  «  one  with  safety,  will  do  its  work  well  and  in  no 

way  injure  the  horse,  while  other  blisters  need 
daily  attention  and  care  and  then  are  liable  to  leave  a  blemish. 

If  you  have  a  lame  or  unsound  horse,  YOU  CAN  WELL  AFFORD  TO 
TRY  A  REMEDY  THAT  IS  SO  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 
Information  on  special  cases' freely  given  on  request. 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR,  MORE  ECONOMICAL,  and  a  PERFECTLY 
SAFE,  RELIABLE  and  PROMPT  Remedy  to  use  as  compared  with 
any  other  remedy  used  for  like  purposes. 

The  demand  is  produced  strictly  by  its  merits. 

IT  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PRODUCE  ANY  SCAR  OR  BLEMISH 

IT  IS  THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST  BLISTER 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

USE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
A  Safe  and  Reliable  Anticeptic 

Ho  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winter?  If 
so,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Horses  which  have  been  used 
steadily  at  wo.k,  either  on  the  farm  or  road,  have 
quite  likely  had  some  strains  whereby  lameness  or 
enlargements  have  been  caused.  Or  perhaps  new 
life  is  needed  to  be  infused  into  their  legs.  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  applied  ns  per  directions, 
just  as  you  arc  turning  tire  horses  out,  will  Jbe  of 
great  benefit;  and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be 
used  very  successfully.  One  great  advantage  in 
usityg  this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs 
no  care  or  attention,  but  does  its  work  well  and  at 
a  time  when  the  horse  is  having  a  r‘-st.  Of  course, 
it  can  be  used  with  equal  success  while  horses  are 
in  the  stable,  but  many  people  in  turning  their 
horses  out  would  use  Caustic  Balsam  if  they  were 
reminded  of  it,  and  this  article  is  given  as  a  re¬ 
minder. 

Found  Nothing  That  Equals  Caustic  Balsam 

_  Kindly  permit  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  I  have  cured 
sprains,  ringbone,  strained  tendons,  sweeny,  poll- 
evil  with  it  in  fine  shape  and  do  not  see  how  a 
better  liniment  could  be  manufactured.  I  have 
used  many  things  for  removing  puffs  from  horses 
but  have  never  found  any  that  would  equal  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam.  I  also  had  a  eow  that  had  lump  jaw. 
I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  cured  it. 

John  H.  Wallgren,  Logan,  Kansas 

Bunches  on  horses  or  any  other  livestock 
are  unsightly. 

Caustic  Balsam  Prevents  Blood  Poison 

We  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  several  years 
and  have  found  it  to  be  unequaled  for  horses  or 
people.  My  husband  ran  a  rusty  nail  in  bis  hand 
and  blood  poison  set  in.  We  used  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  Caustic  Balsam  and  the  swelling  ana  fever 
left  his  hand  and  arm  and  it  healed  up  without 
any  more  bother.  It  is  also  as  efficient  for  snake 
bites  and  we  would  not  think  of  being  without  it. 

L.  II.  Globe,  Forest  Grove,  Mont. 

Caustic  Balsam  is  good  for  that  sore 
feeling  after  baseball  or  football  games. 

A  Splendid  Human  Remedy 

I  think  your  Caustic  Balsam  a  splendid  human 
remedy.  We  use  it  for  cuts,  burns,  sores,  swell¬ 
ings,  sore  throat  and  lameness  and  find  it  very 
1>  neficial.  We  expect  to  keep  it  on  hand  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

Mrs.  liobt.  B.  Newton,  Columbus,  Miss. 

The  world’s  greatest  and  surest  veterinary 
and  human  remedy.  Has  imitators,  but 
no  competitors. 

Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 

I  have  used  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  my 
own  horses  and  for  others,  and  it  lias  never  failed 
yet  My  little  girl  had  rheumatism  for  a  long  time. 
Nothing  did  her  any  good  until  we  used  Caustic 
Balsam  and  she  is  all  right.  My  wife  had  throat 
trouble  and  used  Caustic  Balsam  with  great  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Dr.  Ira  Le  Dunlap,  V.S.,  Rochester,  l’a. 
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The  Cornfield  on  the  Hillside 


— Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


The  quality  and  service  of  the 
Willard  automotive  battery  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  accompanying  list  of 
198  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks, 
whose  makers  have  adopted  Willard 
as  standard  equipment.  167  of  these 
cars  and  trucks,  made  by  battery-wise 
manufacturers,  now  use  the  Still 
Better  Willard,  the  only  battery  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 


""Acason 
*Acme 
""Advance 
Rumley 
""All  American 
*  Allis  Chalmers 
""American .  * 
""American 
Beauty  • 
""American 
LaFrance 
Anderson 
""Apex 
Apperson 
*Armleder 
""Atterbury 
Auburn 
""Austin 
""Avery 

*“B.  E.  L.” 

""Bacon 

Barrie 

""Bell 

""Bessemer 

Bethlehem 

""Betz 

*Bour-Davis  (E) 
""Braddon 


*Brockway 
•••Buffalo 
""Buick  (E) 

Canadian 
Briscoe 
""Cannonball 
""Capitol 
Carroll 
""Case  (E) 
Champion 
""Chevrolet  (E) 
""Clydesdale 
""Cole 
""Collier 
""Colonial 
""Comet 
^Commerce 
""Commodore 
""Corliss 
""Crawford  (E) 
""Cunningham 
Curtiss 

""Daniels 
""Dart 
Davis 
Day -Elder 
""Denby 
""Dependable 


""Diamond  T 

Huffman 

Metz 

Piedmont 

""Studebaker 

*Dixie  Flyer 

""Hupmobile 

Miller 

""Pierce -Arrow 

""Stutz 

""Dodge 

""Hurlburt 

""Mitchell  (E) 

""Premier 
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"'Murray 
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""Nash 

""Rainier 
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""Tow  Motor 

"'Fergus 
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""Traylor 
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""Vim 
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""Ogren 

""Selden 
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"'Giant 
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""Vulcan 

""Glide 
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""Oldsmobile  (E) 

•  ""Shelby 

""Ward 
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""Singer 

""Ware 

*H.  C.  S. 
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(E) 
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"'Stanley 
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"Haynes 
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"Henney 
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The  “Line  of  Least  Resistance 


Thanksgiving  of  the  Elderly  Farmer 

That  “kid  just  out  of  college,”  as  lie  styles  him¬ 
self,  on  page  1065,  is  surely  entertaining  to  an 
old  timer.  His  B.  A.  does  not  seem  to  injure  him 
much.  That  impressive  title  generally  infects  with 
the  idea  that  working  near  nature  is  ignoble,  and 
that  watching  a  boss  who  passes  the  impositions 
handed  him  by  his  boss  is  the  proper  way  to  engage 
a  life  work.  I  shall  always  feel  kindly  towards 
Horace  Greeley,  who  influenced  me  in  the  Tribune 
during  the  days  i  was  grubbing,  ditching  and  wading 
among  small  crops,  on  a  new  40,  to  decide  to  be  a 
good  farmer.  Of  only  average  intelligence,  with  no 
start  except  the  district  school,  no  man  has  had  more 
of  earth’s  best  things,  better  friends,  or  done  as  he 
pleased  more  constantly.  Also  it  is  not  given  to 
many  to  reach  more  millions,  to  help  them  a  little 
financially  and  inject 
some  better  thoughts. 

In  addressing  over  1,000 
sheepmen  lately  on 
“What’s  the  matter  with 
wool?”  to  commit  them 
so  I  could  hit  them  for 
not  supporting  the  cause, 

I  made  the  assertion 
that  I  could  take  any 
road  and  travel  in  any 
direction  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  stop  at 
every  good  farmhouse, 
and  many  in  the  towns, 
tell  my  name  and  bor¬ 
row  $10.  Then  I  said: 

“There  are  not  five  men 
in  this  audience  who 
ever  saw  me  until  1 
came  on  these  grounds, 
so  hold  up  your  hand  if 
you  believe  I  am  telling 
the  truth.”  All  hands 
went  up,  and  I  re¬ 
marked  :  “If  I  asked 
you  men  and  these  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  50  cenrs 
for  the  good  of  your 
sheep  and  mine,  half  of 
them  would  have  pains 
under  their  vests." 

These  States  are  full 
of  old  fellows,  with  their 
faults,  who  have  had  as 
much  fun  as  the  writer 
in  different  lines,  and 
the  young  man  who 
starts  now  has  a  better 
chance.  If  he  has  an 
education,  all  well,  and 
if  not  he  can  get  it.  If 
he  keeps  the  Command¬ 
ments  most  of  the  time, 
studies  to  do  his  work 
well  and  more  of  it, 
reads  good  literature  in 
the  evenings  or  asso¬ 
ciates  with  good  folks, 
he  can  become  intelli¬ 
gent  and  rich.  More 
than  that,  he  can  be  the 
junior  partner  with 
Providence  in  growing 
plants  and  animals,  and 
can  “eat  at  the  first 
table,”  as  David  Gray¬ 
son  puts  it  He  can  feel 
like  a  king  and  stand 
with  perfect  confidence 
before  the  greatest  in 

the  professions  and  finance.  He  can  live  comfort¬ 
ably  in  his  own  house  and  be  buried  from  there  by 
real  friends. 

The  apples  on  trees  a  man  has  planted,  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  of  grass  and  grain  he  has  made,  and  the 
nice  animals  he  has  bred  and  fed  will  almost  make 
an  idolater  of  him  worshipping  them.  Under  me 
now,  in  the  cellar,  are  golden  Grimes,  Bumbo  and 
Nonesuch,  packed  with  enticing  flavors,  and  others 
that  give  more  joy  than  all  the  realty,  stocks,  bonds 
and  money  than  any  city  man  on  earth  ever  had 
from  them.  No  city  man  can  understand  “Thou 
visitest  the  earth  and  wat crest  it.  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks,  the  valleys  also  are  covered  with 
corn.  They  -shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.  Thou 


crownest  the  earth  with  thy  goodness  and  all  thy 
paths  drop  fatness.”  r These  are  the  farmer’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  thoughts.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 

And  This  from  the  Mature  Farmer 

Yes,  by  all  means  tell  V.  A.  to  take  the  “path  of 
least  resistance”  for  him !  Obviously  he  is  dissatis- 
fitnl  with  the  present  conditions  that  exist  in  farm¬ 
ing — that’s  the  first  essential  to  progress.  Then  he 
has  an  ideal  of  what  he  wants,  he  knows  where  he 
wants  to  go — that’s  equally  essential.  Then  he  sus¬ 
pects  that  likely  some  of  the  trouble  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  farmers.  I  guess  he  is  right,  a  lot  of  it 
lie  is  young,  blessed  with  a  college  training,  sees 
the  trouble,  sees  part  of  the  cause,  has  a  vision  of 
how  things  ought  to  be.  Without  doubt  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  for  him,  is  to  go  to  farming  and 


“Looking  On  the  Happy  Autumn  Fields  and  Thinking  of  the  Daps  That  Are  No  More ” 


start  to  realize  his  ideals  for  farming.  For  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  not  gauged  by  the  other  man’s  ideals,  but 
our  own:  only  tbe  man  with  the  vision  can  begin 
to  realize  it.  and  if  V.  A.  would  find  his  life  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  himself,  he  must  take  the  path  plain  to  him, 
and  lie  will  certainly  get  the  reward. 

lie  says:  “Opportunity  in  organization  work  is 
boundless,  but  tbe  30-cent  dollar  of  real  production 
looks  pretty  small.”  I  assume  bo  means  organiza¬ 
tion  work  amongst  farmers,  and  he  is  right;  it.  is 
boundless,  and  he  knows,  as  we  all  do.  that  the  30- 
cent  dollar  will  not  increase  in  size  till  we  get  into 
that  organization  with  both  feet  and  hands,  prepared 
t  >  stick  with  it  and  make  such  a  change  that  there 
will  be  an  improvement.  He  lias  the  great  thing  that 


has  always  moved  the  world — a  vision  and  a  desire 
to  realize  it  Those  that  have  followed  that  ideal 
are  the  ones  that  history  has  written  large  upon  its 
pages;  those  who  have  served  their  fellow  men  well, 
so  well  that  their  lives  had  just  begun  when  they 
laid  down  their  tasks  for  others  to  take  up  and  carry 
to  great  ends,  inspired  by  their  lives  of  service. 

Whoever  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  hours  some 
one  somewhere  works  should  be  the  standard  for 
some  one  else?  Or  because  some  one  gets  $10,000  a 
year,  is  that  necessarily  what  a  man  ought  to  get? 
Whatever  has  or  whatever  can  determine  a  man's 
ability  to  serve  his  race  but  himself?  It  is  for  him 
to  decide  what  are  the  essentials  to  do  bis  job,  and 
then  for  him  to  get  those  conditions. 

The  only  dead  man  is  the  one  that  doesn’t  see  any 
problems  or  have  any  ambition  to  solve  them  if  he 

sees  them.  Any  man 
can  easily  fall  into  a  job 
as  others  do  for  out¬ 
rageously  large  pay 
these  days,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  real  man  to  get 
into  the  job  that  he 
thinks  he  is  best  adapted 
to  fill  and  then  get  pay 
enough  to  enable  him  to 
keep  on:  maybe  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  a 
while  if  he  has  no  soft 
snap  and  is  underpaid 
if  the  process  develops 
his  backbone  rather  than 
his  bank  account.  Our 
renowned  ancestors  are 
remembered  rather  for 
their  backbones  than 
their  bank  accounts.  No, 

I  don’t  underrate  tbe 
value  of  a  bank  account, 
and  this  visionary  talk 
concerns  farming. 

I  am  47  years  old.  or 
young  —  suit  yourself. 
Years  ago  I  graduated 
from  one  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  technical 
schools,  and  for  six  and 
one-hrtlf  years  worked 
in  various  positions  for 
one  of  the  largest  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  United 
States.  Then,  a  little 
later,  through  reading 
books  and  having  a 
small  house  gardeu,  I 
got  the  idea  I  would  like 
to  be  a  truck  farmer,  so 
I  plunged  and  started 
in  for  myself.  Well,  of 
course  T  was  going  to 
play  the  game  according 
to  the  books  and  make 
big  money.  The  books 
talked  $500  to  $1,000  to 
the  acre ;  I  -was  going  to 
be  scientific  and  make 
six  stalks  of  celery  grow 
where  one  ragweed  grew 
before.  Yes,  I  got  the 
experience,  sunk  all  my 
savings  and  was  in 
debt  thousands  in  a  few 
years,  and  T  didn't  seem 
to  make,  much  of  a 
splash  in  the  community 
either.  But  still  I  had 
to  pay  out.  or.  my  friends  would  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  (and  out  of  pocket).  I  liked  the  job,  and  I 
hated  to  admit  I  was  licked.  But  because  my  friends 
Mere  good  and  my  faithful  wife  and  I  worked  10  to 
IS  hours  a  day  the  year  around  and  lived  in  a  shack 
and  didn’t  have  modern  conveniences  aud  didn’t  buy 
everything  we  wanted,  we  weathered  the  storm,  and 
here  we  are.  We  have  been  in  the  business  over  10 
years — didn't  know  anything  about  farming  when  we 
started,  and  don’t  know  much  now;  still  learning, 
aud  everlastingly  fighting  for  an  increase  iu  that 
30-cent  dollar.  This  has  been  the  best  year  we  have 
ever  had,  and  we  are  not  through  yet,  but  my  wife 
and  I  know  that  had  we  stuck  to  our  original  busi¬ 
nesses.  l  to  electrical  engineering  and  she  to  the 
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practice  of  medicine,  v  would  today  be  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  better  off;  that  is,  our  bank  accounts 
would  have  been,  in  all  probability.  But  we  are 
thankful  we  plunged  into  farming,  with  its  problems 
and  its  boundless  opportunities  in  all  directions.  As 
V.  A.  says,  the  social  life  of  the  country  needs  im¬ 
provement.  Join  the  Grange  and  push  it  along; 
above  all,  join  the  country  church  and  help  it  solve 
its  problems.  Brother,  maybe  you  beat  me  by  about 
20  years,  but  the  water  is  fine;  come  in.  take  a 
chance;  we,  with  the  help  of  generations  to  come 
will  place  agriculture  where  it  will  give  that  magic 
woi-d  “Opportunity”  as  large  a  place  as  will  any 
other  industry.  l.  g.  waits. 

Rhode  Island 

As  a  Young'  Farmer  Sees  It 

I  have  read  the  article  by  V.  A.,  and  it  has  set  me 
to  thinking.  I  am,  as  Y.  A.,  a  young  man  with  some 
education,  having  been  to  high  school  for  a  few 
years,  and  am  also  very  much  interested  in  the 
future  of  farming.  Therefore  I  venture  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  and  if  I  am  wrong  or  mistaken  I  would 
like  to  have  some  one  kindly  set  me  right  in  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  situation. 

I  am  a  dairyman,  qnd  together  with  my  father 
we  keep  about  70  head  of  cattle.  We  do  the  woi’k 
alone  with  the  help  of  mother  and  the  younger 
children,  and  an  occasional  day  laborer.  Looking 
at  things  critically  for  the  seat  of  trouble  I  seem 
to  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  is,  that 
as  a  general  rule  fanners  are  uneducated  and  ig¬ 
norant,  excepting  a  few.  By  this  T  do  not  mean 
that  farmers  are  illiterate,  but  look  around  you 
and  count  the  farmers  who  have  been  to  college  or 
high  school,  and  you  will  be  able  to  put  them  all 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  at  the  most  of  both 
hands.  If  you  have  more  than  ten  farmers  in  your 
community  who  have  been  to  college,  or  even  high 
school,  you  are  indeed  fortunate!  In  my  vicinity  I 
can  put  all  the  high  school  graduates  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  and  have  room  for  more.  Farm  papers 
have  done  much  to  instruct  farmers,  but  not  enough 
to  counteract  this  ignorance.  As  a  result  farmers 
stay  home  and  work  like  slaves  when  they  should 
be  attending  League  meetings.  They  keep  on  working 
day  in  and' day  out  without  thinking  whether  they 
will  make  a  profit  or  not,  expecting  others  the 
(middlemen)  to  look  after  their  (the  farmers’)  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  farmer  figures  that  if  by  keeping  10  cows  he 
can  make  a  certain  profit,  then  by  keeping  20  be 
can  make  twice  as  much  profit.  So  bo  gets  20  cows 
and  works  himself  almost  to  death,  milking  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  animals,  consequently  causing  an 
over-production  in  dairy  products.  At  this  juncture 
the  middleman  steps  in  and  offers  the  farmer  a 
price  away  below  production  for  bis  produce.  The 
farmer  needing  money  accepts  the  offer,  thereby 
breaking  the  market  and  getting  a  very  low  price  for 
his  labor.  In  some  eases  be  will  show  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit,  while  at  other  times  he  is  easily  fooled 
by  the  smooth  tongue  of  the  middleman. 

Therefore  it  is  hut  natural  that  a  young  man  see¬ 
ing  the  almost  hopeless  situation  turns  to  tin?  city, 
where  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  better  living,  as 
labor  is  more  organized.  Farm  life  is  nice  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
labor  done,  caused  by  the  excessive  profits  of  the 
middlemen,  few  young  men  care  to  remain  on  the 
farm. 

In  the  present  situation  the  college  man  ou  the 
farm  i*  placed  at  a  disadvantage  for  a  few  simple 
reasons.  First,  because  in  sheep  raising  it  does  not 
take  as  much  brain  work  as  physical  work,  and  nat¬ 
urally  a  college  man  is  superior  only  intellectually, 
not  necessarily  physically.  Second,  because  the  price 
of  wool,  mutton,  etc.,  is  controlled  by  so  many 
factors,  Nome  entirely  beyond  the  individual  farmer, 
that  if  makes  a  very  little  difference  how  much 
education  a  man  has.  A  college  man  is  needed  moi’e 
than  anywhere  else  to  lead  an  organization  for 
the  marketing  of  wool,  etc.  And  it  is  just  at  this 
place  that  organization  and  education  are  worth  a 
great  deal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have  emphas¬ 
ized  the  fact  of  the  farmers’  ignorance.  He  can  raise 
or  produce  a  thing,  sometimes  very  efficiently,  but 
when  it  comes  to  market  his  product,  he  almost 
always  makes  a  blunder  of  it.  As  a  philosopher 
once  said,  “Any  fool  can  earn  money,  but  it  takes  a 
wise  man  to  spend  it  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.” 
Whey  don’t  farmers  stop  producing  so  much  and 
look  after  their  marketing  end  more?  It  is  only 
thus  that  they  can  get  a  living  price  for  their  pro¬ 
duct.  I  hope  to  see  farmers  better  educated  in  the 
future,  and  better  able  to  handle  the  marketing 
of  their  products.  Joseph  tbiolo. 

Greeue  Co.,  N.  Y 


A  New  England  Poultry  Problem 

1  aru  running  a  poultry  farm,  the  plan  of  which  I 
enclose  (Fig.  590).  We  have  1,150  birds,  700  being 
pullets,  400  breeders  and  50  cockerels,  Barron  Leghorns. 
We  have  no  cows  or  horses.  We  plan  to  raise  enough 
green  feed  for  the  birds  for  the  entire  year.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  plan  you  will  see  how  much  mangels  and 
cabbage  we  have.  Field  No.  2  has  a  very  good  crop. 
Field  No.  8  has  just  started  to  head.  Field  No.  10  has 
a  fair  crop.  For  the  last  month  I  have  pulled  small 
mangels  and  fed  to  birds.  Do  you  think  I  have  enough 
green  stuff,  or  would  you  suggest  I  put  in  more  another 
year?  We  plan  to  put  fields  5  and  6  in  cabbage  and 
mangels,  and  as  much  more  as  you  would  suggest.  We 
want  about  one  acre  for  garden.  We  would  like  a  plan 
for  a  rotation  of  crops.  We  planned  on  new’  ground  sod 
for  range  each  season.  Do  you  think  mangels  keep 
better  put  in  cellar  in  October  or  left  until  the  last 
minute?  We  have  400  birds  that  we  expect  to  use  for 
breeders:  212  of  these  are  selected  birds,  one,  two  and 
three  years  old.  We  have  17  birds  that  we  consider  the 
cream  of  the  flock.  We  plan  to  use  them  for  a  cockerel 
mating.  These  birds  have  been  inbred  for  several 
years,  which  I  do  not  like.  Can  I  get  another  family 
of  Barron  Leghorns?  We  have  saved  from  this  year’s 
breeding  50  good  cockerels,,  some  of  which  are  extra 
good  birds.  We  want  to  raise  as  many  birds  as  possible 
next  season.  We  plan  to  sell  matured  pullets.  We 
have  only  eight  colony  houses.  8x10  feet.  We  are  going 
to  put  them  in  field  3,  which  is  sod,  and  plant  part 
of  fields  2  and  4  in  sweet  corn  for  shade.  How  many 
rows  of  corn  would  you  put  around  it?  How  many 
more  colony  houses  would  you  build?  Field  7  we  plan 
to  use  for  a  cockerel  range  just  as  soon  as  we  can  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  the  pullets. 

Yards  1,  3  and  5  we  plan  to  sow  to  rye  for  Spring, 
yards  2,  4  and  0  to  sweet  corn  for  shade.  I  wonder 
whether  Sweet  clover  would  not  be  good  as  shade  if 
given  a  good  start.  We  could  cut  it  after  it  had  re¬ 
seeded  itself  and  use  as  mulch  in  the  orchard  For  fer¬ 
tilizers  we  have  poultry  manure  and  about  250  pounds 


Cutting  Dahlias  lief  ore  Storage.  Fig.  588 

nitrate  of  soda.  We  would  like  a  fertilizer  formula  for 
each  of  the  evops  we  plan  to  raise :  garden,  sweet  corn, 
mangels,  cabbage,  clover  (seeded  with  oats,  perhaps). 
Soil  is  very  light  and  thin,  sandy  loam.  IIow  much 
lime  would  you  apply  per  acre,  on  which  crops,  and  kind 
of  lime?  c.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

THE  light  droughty  uplands  of  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  will  seldom  produce  a  heavy  yield  of 
beets  and  cabbage.  One  year  with  another  you  prob¬ 
ably  would  get  about  500  bushels,  not  counting  tops 
and  loose  leaves,  from  the  two  acres  used  for  the 
crops,  which  is  not  far  from  one-half  bushel  for  each 
bird.  During  the  six  months  or  so  when  pasturage 
would  be  absent,  you  could  use  more  bulk  forage 
with  profit.  I  would  put  in  an  acre  of  market  peas 
and  follow  with  the  second  crop  of  cabbage,  and 
would  haul  a  half  dozen  loads  of  apple  pomace  and 
store  in  a  tight  bin  or  second-hand  hogsheads,  which 
can  be  bought  cheap  in  Springfield.  If  you  live  near 
town  you  may  find  it  possible  to  pick  up  a  good  many 
loads  of  lawn  clippings. 

Raising  plenty  of  cabbage  you  have  a  chance  of 
striking  sonic  seasons  when  it.  pays  much  better  to 
sell  it  than  to  feed  it  to  stock.  Better  not  put  cab¬ 
bage  on  sod  land,  because  of  the  cutworms.  My 
experience  with  the  upland  soil  of  that  section  indi¬ 
cated  good  response  to  poultry  manure  and  nitrate, 
but  with  the  amount  of  live  stock  you  keep  and  fre¬ 
quent  rotation  from  clover  sod,  you  should  not  have 
to  buy  much  fertilizer.  I  would  apply  the  nitrate 
to  beets,  sprinkling  it  on  the  drilled  rows  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  again  after  thinning.  Nitrate  is  also  good 
to  push  early  peas  and  second-crqp  cabbage.  You 
will  hardly  need  much  lime  on  that  soil  if  nitrate 
is  used,  as  the  soda  in  nitrate  acts  like  lime,  and  the 
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soil  probably  is  not  sour.  Tf  I  wanted  lime  I  would 
buy  slag  meal,  which  contains  considerable  lime,  and 
broadcast  a  ton  per  acre  on  the  grass  and  corn  land. 

Sweet  clover  affords  some  shade  and  forage,  and 
will  grow  fairly  well  on  that  soil,  which  is  easy  to 
work  and  well  adapted  for  quick  rotations,  but  does 
not  hold  moisture  or  fertility;  it  dries  out.  and  runs 
out  quickly. 

Mulching  will  help  your  orchard.  Can  you  not  get 
coarse  hay  for  cutting  on  some  of  the  brook  mea¬ 
dows?  A  ton  will  mulch.  100  trees,  using  20  pounds 
per  tree.  A  good  rotation  for  your  Red  clover  sod 
will  be  sod,  peas,  cabbage  and  clover  with  oats,  cut¬ 
ting  the  oats  and  letting  the  clover  sod  remain  one 
or  two  seasons,  according  to  the  stand  you  get. 

You  have  markets  fairly  close,  and  might  put  in 
various  truck  crops  that  would  afford  refuse  food 
for  the  poultry,  but  probably  profitable  operations  in 
that  line  would  require  more  labor  and  manure  than 
are  available.  Trucking  is  not  worth  while  unless 
crops  are  well  fertilized  and  well  tended.  Your 
poultry,  orchards  and  garden,  well  worked,  will  be 
enough  occupation  for  a  one-family  place. 

The  mangels  can  be  put  under  cover  in  a  moist 
collar  any  time  before  hard  freezing.  Cover  lightly 
with  earth  and  they  will  not  shrink  or  toughen  even 
in  a  dry  cellar.  Cabbage  will  keep  in  pits  covered 
with  hay  or  stalks.  Supplies  for  the  early  part  of 
the  Winter  may  be  left  in  a  heap  under  a  shed.  The 
colony  plan  is  a  labor-saver,  and  I  would  build  more 
colony  houses  whenove  cheap  material  is  available. 
Eight  houses  are  not  enough.  An  inbred  flock  re¬ 
quires  close  culling  and  selection  of  breeding  stock 
to  keep  out  bad  family  traits  and  hold  the  good 
points.  With  a  breeding  flock  of  that  size  and  nearly 
free  range  you  should  bo  able  to  keep  up  the  flock. 
However,  there  are  plenty  of  good  half-blood  Barron 
strains  advertised,  some  of  which  ought  to  nick  well 
with  your  stock.  g.  b.  f. 


Value  of  A  Good  Ox  Team 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  reading  the  articles 
about  the  use  of  oxen  on  New  England  farms. 
I  bad  always  used  horses  or  mules  until  recently. 
In  April.  1910,  I  took  charge  of  a  Connecticut  farm, 
and  found  on  tlic  place  an  old  team  of  oxen,  which 
I  was  expected  to  use.  1  needed  a  team  for  some 
special  woi’k,  hauling  stone  and  cleaning  up  around 
the  fences,  so  I  put  them  at  work  with  an  Italian 
driver.  lie  did  so  well  with  them  that  I  bought  a 
young  team  of  four-year-old  Devons,  weighing  in 
good  flesh  about  2.900  pounds.  These  oxen  became 
the  pride  of  the  farm,  and  received  from  their  Italian 
driver  care  fit  for  an  only  child.  Every  morning  he 
would  card  and  brush  them  so  that  every  hair  was 
in  place,  and  they  left  the  stable  spick  and  span, 
with  their  big  horns  washed  and  the  brass  tips 
polished. 

At  plowing  and  at  hauling  hay,  grain  and  wood 
they  were  equal  to  a  good  team  of  horses,  while  at 
clearing  land,  hauling  stone  and  in  the  woods  they 
were  better  than  horses.  The  only  job  at  which  the 
horses  excelled  was  wheel-harrowing,  and  that  is  a 
killing  task  at  best.  At  plowing  the  oxen  would  do 
just  as  much  work  as  the  horses.  When  I  bad  the 
horses  plowing  in  the  same  piece  with  the  oxen  I 
would  start  the  horses  when  the  oxen  were  half  way 
around,  and  (he  oxen  would  maintain  their  lead  all 
day.  even  though  a  newly-hired  horse  teamster  had 
bet  lie  would  pass  them  before  noon. 

In  equipment  a  big  saving  is  made,  as  a  harness 
is  not  required.  This  also  saves  a  lot  of  time  at 
each  end  of  the  day.  besides » saving  time  between 
jobs  when  shifting  from  one  implement  to  another. 
But  in  feeding  is  where  the  big  saving  is  made. 
When  for  any  reason  the  oxen  are  not  to  be  used 
for  a  day  or  two  they  may  go  to  the  pasture  with 
the  cows.  Also  in  feeding  them  in  the  barn  they 
may  be  kept  mostly  on  roughage,  supplemented  with 
very  little  grain.  A  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  of 
the  same  grain  I  fed  to  cows  was  all  tlic  grain  I 
allowed  each  of  our  oxen  twice  a  day,  with  a  little 
snack  of  silage,  through  the  Winter  and  Spring. 
Shredded  corn  fodder  and  hay  made  the  buk  of  their 
ration. 

During  the  three  years  I  had  that  team  I  became 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  humble  ox,  and  I  believe 
that  a  good  team  of  Devon  oxen  is  the  best  power  a 
farmer  can  have.  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the 
idea  of  beefing  a  good  team.  I  see  no  valid  reason 
for  it.  A  farmer  who  sells  a  good  team  for  beef, 
even  though  be  does  get  more  money  than  be  paid 
for  them,  is  wrong;  and  I  say  this  knowing  well  the 
argument  about  “How  much  they  would  eat  during 
the  next  few  months,  and  bow  easy  it  is  to  get.  a 
new  team.”  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  really  good  team, 
and  a  good  team  is  too  valuable  a  farm  asset  to  be 
parted  with.  geokge  baton,  jb. 
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Poultry  Inbreeding  on  Utility  Lines 


An  EXPERIMENT  CONTINUED.— An  article 
under  the  heading  “Poultry  Inbreeding  on 
Utility  Lines”  was  published  in  this  journal  in  the 
Fall  of  1915.  In  that  article  I  gave  the  encouraging 
results  of  an  experiment,  in  poultry  inbreeding  began 
in  1911  with  the  mating  of  seven  White  Leghorn 
pullets  back  to  their  sire,  and  the  subsequent  in-and- 
in  breeding  for  five  generations.  In  the  five  seasons 
since  1915  this  inbreeding  has  been  continued  with¬ 
out  the  least  strain  of  “new  blood.”  It  may  be 
interesting  to  state  that  at  first  the  introduction  of 
“new  blood”  from  good  strains  of  Leghorns  was  tried 
out  on  side  lines,  but  the  progeny  proving  inferior 
to  that  from  straight  matings  of  inbreds,  all  mixed 
or  other  strains  were  eliminated  from  the  yards. 
This  inbred  stock  to  date  is  noticeably 
uniform,  handsome  and  healthy.  Ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  breakdown  in  the 
egg  organs  of  a  lion  the  fowls  are  dis¬ 
ease-proof,  not  even  a  slightly  ailing 
nr  droopy  fowl  ever  showing  up  among 
them.  The  pullet  shown  in  Fig.  589 
a  fair  representative  of  last  year’s 
hatch ;  while  the  bunch  of  pullets  and 
the  breeding  cockerels  from  t;  is  year’s 
hatch  that  are  five  months  old  at  this 
writ'ng  promise  to  be  even  finer.  These 
inbred  fowls  conform  closely  to  stand¬ 
ard  requirements  except  in  the  more 
upright  tail  and  the  larger  combs, 
especially  in  the  males  kept  for  breed¬ 
ers.  The  plumage  is  pure  white,  with 
a  satiny  gloss  still  retained  from  the 
original  male  (a  D.  W.  Young  bird); 
the  beak  and  legs  bright  yellow,  with 
never  an  off  color  in  legs  or  plumage. 

METHOD  OF  MATING  AND 
BREEDING. — The  commercial  poultry 
raiser  cannot  give  the  time  and  watch¬ 
ful  attention  to  breeding  problems  that 
tlio  fancier  and  the  salaried  agricul¬ 
tural  departments  can.  Any  method  to 
be  practical  in  his  case  must  be  simple. 

The  following  method  I  have  found 
simple  in  handling  this  inbred  stock: 

Tn  the  early  stage  of  this  experiment 
the  stock  was  hatched  and  reared  by 
liens,  but  for  the  past  six  years  the 
incubator  and  brooder  have  done  the 
work.  The  season’s  hatch  is  brought 
off  in  April.  All  eggs  that  do  not  hatch 
on  time  go  to  the  discard ;  -no  chicks 
are  helped  from  the  shell ;  crippled, 
ill-formed  or  weakly  chicks  are  all 
destroyed  when  taken  from  the  incu¬ 
bator,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  dis¬ 
covered.  The  others  are  expected  to 
“make  good” — and  they  do.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  chick  is  lost  in  the  rearing. 

At  six  weeks  of  age  the  pullets  are 
separated  from  the  cockerels  and 
housed  and  yarded  by  themselves. 

These  are  the  birds  that  lay  the  high- 
priced  eggs  in  October,  November  and 
December,  when  the  hens  are  in  tin 
various  stages  of  their  molt. 

CULLING  THE  YEARLINGS. — 

While  all  of  these  pullets  will  be  vig 
orous  and  healthy,  they  will  not  be  o 
equal  excellence,  hut  no  further  culling 
is  done  until  towards  the  end  of  their 
first  laying  year,  when  they  begin  to 
drop  into  the  molt  Then  they  are 
culled  close,  and  only  those  retained 
that  can  pass  the  acid  tests  required 
for  the  desirable  breeder.  When  they  are  through, 
the  molt  and  ready  to  start  on  their  second  laying 
year  they  are  used  as  breeders.  But  they  are  not 
mated  with  any  of  the  male  birds  from  their  own 
hatch.  The  selected  cockerels  from  their  hatch  were 
mated  the  first  year  to  the  yearling  hens  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  hatch,  and  their  sons  as  cockerels  are  used. 
Thus  the  inbreeding  is  not  as  close  as  at  first,  when 
pullets  were  mated  back  to  their  sires  and  cockerels 
to  their  dams.  The  relationship  in  a  direct  lino 
being  nephews  mated  to  aunts.  Each  year's  hatch 
is  kept  yarded  by  itself,  and  also  the  breeding  cock¬ 
erels,  until  placed  in  the  breeding  pens.  This  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  new  strains  in  the  matings. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  this  method  of  using 
only  tested  yearling  liens  mated  with  vigorous,  well- 
developed  cockerels,  and  eliminating  all  weakly 


chicks  at  the  start,  would  secure  tip-top  results  in 
all  commercial  poultry  raising  by  building  up  a 
■vigorous  flock  of  fowls  and  cutting  out  disease  and 
non-producers. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  EGG.— The  domestic  hen  of 
various  breeds  and  strains  and  mixtures  lays  eggs 
o.f  all  shapes,  sizes,  colors  and  tints.  In  the  local 
market  there  is  little  discrimination  betweeu  them 
so  long  as  the  eggs  are  strictly  fresh  and  sizable,  and 
the  small  poultry  raiser  has  not  to  concern  himself 
with  other  points.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  where  the  egg  farmer  proper  must  find 
his  market  the  appearance  of  the  egg  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  That  one  fresh  egg  is  just  as  good  as 
another  fresh  egg  doesn’t  go  in  high-class  grading. 


him.  The  flock  average  of  marketable  eggs  is  what 
interests  him.  In  considering  the  egg,  the  first  point 
is  to  secure  a  strong,  smooth  shell  which  carries  well 
and  is  proof  of  a  healthy  condition  in  the  layer ;  the 
second  point  is  to  secure  uniformity  in  shape,  size 
and  tint. 

SECURING  UNIFORMITY.— The  first  is  obtained 
by  healthy  layers  kept  under  proper  conditions  and 
not  over-stimulated  for  egg  production.  But  the 
second— how  many  we  obtain  uniformity  in  the  egg 
production  of  a  large  flock  or  fowl?  As  there  is 
more  or  less  difference  in  appearance  between  eggs 
from  even  an  established  strain  of  the  various  breeds 
it  becomes  evident  that  our  only  means  to  that  end 
is  by  way  of  the  fancier’s  reliance — inbreeding.  This 
experiment  in  inbreeding  was  started 
with  that  end  in  view,  and  in  the  1(1 
years  it  has  been  carried  on  I  have 
found  it  much  easier  to  get  uniformity 
in  the  appearance  of  the  flock  than  in 
that  of  the  egg.  It  would  seem  that 
always  selecting  eggs  for  hatching  of 
the  desired  uniformity  would  do  the 
trick  in  itself — but  it  won’t.  However, 
I  am  “getting  there.”  The  past  sea¬ 
son’s  eggs  that  were  sold  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  graded  up  to  first  place, 
with  but  few  “seconds.”  The  point  of 
the  matter  is  that  once  the  utility 
poultry  breeder  is  assured  that  judi¬ 
cious  inbreeding  is  practicable  in  his 
case  he  will  be  free  to  go  ahead  and 
work  for  desired  “points"  just  as  the 
fancier  does.  m.  busseix  James. 
California. 


Six-months-old  Leghorn  Pullet;  Ninth  Generation  of  Inbreeding.  Fig.  589. 
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Plan  of  Poultry  Farm.  Fig.  590.  (See  Page  1792.) 


For  the  top  grade  there  must  be  uniformity  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  case  of  eggs  must  run  uniform  in 
size,  shape  and  color. 


An  over-sized  egg  will  be 


Drugs  for  the  Poultry 

What  causes  the  comb  to  turn  black  or 
purplish  color  on  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn?  I  have  always  thought  of  this 
as  caused  from  some  form  of  liver  trou¬ 
ble.  Am  I  right?  This  is  the  experience 
I  have  just  had:  My  pullets  were  moved 
into  W  inter  quarters  September  15  of 
this  year,  and  were  the  very  picture  of 
health.  It  has  always  been  my  practice 
to  confine  my  pullets  to  the  laying  house 
after  moving  them  in,  and  gradually  bring 
them  on  to  the  heavy  laying  ration.  As 
usual,  a  couple  of  these  pullets  showed 
some  signs  of  a  cold,  so  I  wrote  to  a  well- 
known  experiment  station  for  a  simple 
remedy  that  could  be  used  more  for  a 
flock  than  an  individual.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
act  duplicate  copy  of  what  I  received : 

“T\nll  and  Winter  Colds. — Symptoms  : 
Fo-  Is  first  show  running  at  the  nose, 
ua  .1  cavities  become  clogged,  side  of  head 
In  omes  swollen,  pus  forms,  covering  one 
eye.  Remedy  :  Four  pounds  Epsom  salts, 
6  oz.  magnesium  carbonate,  12  oz.  cop¬ 
peras,  16  oz.  sulphur,  12  oz.  ground  gin¬ 
ger.  Directions:  Allow  one  tablespoonful 
for  15  hens.  Mix  this  thoroughly  with 
moistened  mash.  Do  not  feed  hens  in 
-the  morning  until  10  or  11  o’clock.  Give 
remedy  three  mornings  in  succession ; 
skip  three  mornings  and  repeat  if  neces¬ 
sary.” 

I  gave  this  as  per  the  instructions,  and 
on  the  second  day  I  could  see  that  all 
was  not  going  well.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  I  noticed  the  combs  on  some  of  them 
were  purple  or  nearly  black,  and  the  birds 
were  dull  and  listless.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  trouble  lay  iu  the  remedy  I 
had  given,  so  I  gave  them  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  at  the  rate  of  114  pounds  to  100 
birds.  This  was  to  counteract  the  poison, 
if  any.  You  can  imagine  the  rest,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  the  birds  have  not 
recovered  yet,  and  some  of  the  conibs  are 
still  dark.  My  rough  guess  at  the  trouble 
is  one  of  two  things,  or  both.  First,  the 
remedy  calls  for  too  much  sulphur;  sec¬ 
ond.  that  the  druggist  did  not  pulverize 
the  copperas  fine  enough,  as  it  contained 
small  lumps.  What  is  good  to  get  these 
birds  back  to  normal  and  a  good  appe¬ 
tite?  The  birds  previous  to  this  were 
laying  50  per  cent,  and  they  are  being  fed  and  cared  for 
after  the  New  Jersey  methods  in  every  way.  Suggest 
some  good  tonic  and  a  simple  remedy  for  colds.  p.  m. 
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thrown  into  the  “seconds”  as  quickly  as  au  under¬ 
sized  egg,  along  with  all  eggs  of  off  color  or  even 
of  off  tint. 

THE  FLOCK  AVERAGE.— High  egg  production 
is  not  the  whole  thing  in  successful  egg  farming. 
This  is  the  weak  point  iu  our  egg-laying  competi¬ 
tions:  they  concentrate  on  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
and  fail  to  give  valuable  information  iu  regard  to 
the  sorts  of  eggs  laid — size,  shape,  evenness  of  color 
and  condition  of  shell,  and  the  various  weaknesses 
that  develop  in  the  layers.  The  commercial  egg 
farmer  cares  nothing  about  lieu  stunts.  The  high 
egg  records  made  by  small  hunches  of  selected  pul¬ 
lets  kept  under  ideal  conditions  mean  nothing  to 
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’OUR  faith  iu  drugs  is  evidently  still  undaunted, 
even  after  this  experience  in  curing  the  colds 
from  which  your  pullets  suffered.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  drug  cure  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  colds 
of  fowls,  and  I  know  of  no  remedy  which  I  can 
recommend  with  any  assurance  that  it  will  prove 
effective.  Perhaps  the  one  you  used  is  as  sensible 
as  any,  and  aside  from  its  use  as  a  physic,  I  can  see 
no  reason  whatever  for  its  administration.  Let  us 
see  what  could  possibly  be  expected  from  such  a 
combination  of  drugs.  Epsom  salts,  the  one  useful 
drug  in  the  combination,  is  a  non-irritating  cathartic, 
acting  by  withdrawing  water  from  the  intestinal 
blood  vessels,  and  thus  quickly  flushing  out  the 
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Grape=Nuts  j 

The  Cereal  j 

That  Needs  No  Sugar  | 

Healthful,  substantial  and  | 

full  of  sturdy  nourishment.  | 

A  food  of  delightful  flavor,,  I 

eatable  to  the  last  atom.  i 

P 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere!  | 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  is  the  Guide) 

That  certain  weeds  and  signs  indicate  a  sour  soil 
and  Grangers  Lime  is  the  cure.  • 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sac ce.wr. 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  fiSSftfc. 

Works:  West  Stoekbridge ,  .Vass. 

LARGE  ASPARAGUS,  WITLOOF 
CHICORY  AND  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

For  fall  and  winter  forcing  in  cellar  or  greenhouse 
Easily  and  quickly  grown,  ~  ' 
tions  free.  Harry  L. 


Catalogue  and  cultural  direc- 

£qulren,  Good  Ground,  M.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  99  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHALL  YOUR  BOY  KNOW 
MODERN  FARMING  ? 

The  Riggft  Agricultural  High  School  for 
boys  14  to  17  years  oiii,  prepares  for  Agricultural 
colleges.  Tlie  best  development  of  the  youth.  The 
farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreation  is  af¬ 
forded.  Seii  a  for  booklet. 


F.  D.  RIGGS,  Headmaster 


LAKEVILLE,  COHN. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  grown,  from  Prof.  Hughes’ original  stock.  Guar, 
anteed  genuine.  Price.  SOc  per  ounce  or  $5  per  lb.  Post 

paid.  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


^H/eeininvor  Unhulled  White,  *7  Hu.  Exp.  paid;  Hulled, 

OnCCIUtUTBI  flfi.  Sow  now.  A.  81 OOMINGDALF ,  SchentcIsSy,  M.V. 


Potash  arriving  at  ar»  American  factory 

Plenty 
of  Potash 


AFTER  five  years  of  Potash 
.  famine  there  is  now  plenty  of 
Potash  to  be  had  at  prices  that 
will  permit  it  to  be  used  at  [a 
good  profit. 

When  Potash  in  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  was  sold  at  five  dollars  per 
unit,  everybody  exclaimed  that 
the  price  was  “prohibitive.” 
This  was  a  state  of  mind.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  records 
of  long  continued  experiments, 
east,  south,  and  west,  were  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  it  was  found  that 
there  were  plenty  of  cases  where 
the  crop  increase  from  the  use  of 
Potash  on  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  returned  over  five 
dollars  per  unit,  even  valuing  the 
crops  at  pri  ces  curren  t  bef  ore  1914. 

Now  prices  of  Potash  are  less 
than  one-half  of  these  “prohibi¬ 
tive  prices,”  and  prices  of  farm 
products  are  still  high  enough  to 
make  the  purchase  of  the  five  to 
ten  per  cent  Potash  fertilizers  a 
very  profitable  investment  when 
yields  alone  are  considered. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  shipping 
and  keeping  quality  of  many  of 
our  truck,  fruit  and  special  crops 
has  suffered  from  lack  of  Potash. 

Plant  diseases  have  increased 
for  the  same  reason. 

Our  best  lands  have  been  over¬ 
worked  to  the  limit  and  need 
restoration. 

The  fertilizer  manufacturer 
who  really  has  the  foresight  to 
understand  that  he  serves  his 
own  and  his  customers’  interest 
best  by  furnishing  what  his  com¬ 
munity  really  needs  will  return 
to  the  formulas  that  were  found 
most  profitable  for  his  commun¬ 


ity  before  the  Potash  famine 
upset  things.  Indeed  this  is  put¬ 
ting  the  ease  mildly,  for  provision 
should  be  made  not  only  to  re¬ 
store  the  old  high  Potash  formu¬ 
las,  but  to  use  additional  Potash 
to  restore  the  drain  on  the  soil 
during  the  past  five  years. 

We  never  advised  the  use  of 
Potash  on  soils  where  we  had 
reason  to  believe  it  would  not 
prove  profitable,  and  never  shall 
do  so. 

There  is  not  a  single  crop  on 
which  Potash  has  not  been  found 
profitable  on  many  types  of  soil. 

In  the  readjustment  period 
when  farmers  must  use  every 
means  to  assure  success  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  turned  aside  in 
their  efforts  to  buy  fertilizers 
with  a  reasonable  (five  to  ten) 
per  cent,  of  Potash. 

Potash  Pays 

and  after  five  years  of  Potash  fam¬ 
ine  it  will  pay  better  than  ever. 

It  takes  time  to  produce  and 
ship  Potash  and  large  stocks  are 
not  carried  at  Potash  works. 

Therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
you  notify  your  dealer  at  once 
what  brands  of  fertilizer  you  will 
require  and  that  you  should  not 
be  induced  to  change  your  order 
on  any  claim  that  the  right  kind 
of  goods  cannot  be  secured. 
Stick  to  it  and  you  can  get  what 
you  know  you  want. 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE 
POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


.system.  In  the  dose  of  one  pound  to  100 
fowls  it  is  a  useful  purge  where  a  purge 
is  needed ;  but.  why  give  the  other  stun 
with  it?  Magnesium  carbonate  has  some 
value  as  a  corrective  of  aeidity  in  eases 
of  sour  stomach,  C’opperas,  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  is  an  astringent,  the  action  of 
which  directly  opposes  that  of  the  salts. 
Sulphur  formerly  had  some  reputation  in 
cases  of  chronic  bronchial  troubles,  but 
is  not  now  so  used.  It  is  an  ingredient, 
of  most  animal  remedies,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  because  an  established  reputation  is 
a  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of.  Ground  gin¬ 
ger  finds  a  most  useful  place  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  in  the  make-up  of  pump¬ 
kin  pies  :  I  have  only  praise  for  its  bene¬ 
ficent  action  upon  the  system  when  so 
administered.  Such  -value  as  this  cold 
remedy  has  lies  in  the  cathartic  action 
of  the  salts,  but,  when  salts  are  needed, 
they  should  be  given  as  salts,  not  in  a 
mixture  with  a  half  dozen  other  drugs  iu 
the  vain  hope  that  each  of  the  others  will 
find  some  useful  job  to  do  when  it  gets 
into  the  stomach,  and  go  promptly  to  it. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  could  only 
cure  colds  by  giving  some  “simple  reme¬ 
dy,”  but  that  simple  remedy  is  yet  to  be 
found.  The  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the 
most  devilish,  drug  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
is  opium.  It.  is  the  only  one  in  which  I 
have  any  confidence  in  the  breaking  up 
of  incipient  colds.  Tt  is  not.  adapted  to 
flock  use,  however,  and  cannot  be  safely 
used  by  humans  except  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  physician.  Most  'fortunately, 
State  and  national  laws  now  restrict  its 
sale  and  .distribution.  Permanganate-  of 
potash,  in  sufficient  amount  to  color  the 
drinking  water  a  wine  red,  is  an  old  and 
tried  remedy  for  Fall  colds  in  chickens. 
It  is  recommended  by  all  the  authorities, 
and  the  beautiful  purple  color  that  it  im¬ 
parts  to  water  makes  it  a  remedy  of 
greatest  aesthetic  value. 

Personally,  1  think  that  your  pullets 
have  had  about,  all  the  medicating  that 
they  need.  T  should  uow  try  giving  them 
good  care,  feeding  them  lightly  until  their 
appetites  return,  giving  them  good  venti¬ 
lation  in  their  quarters  without  exposing 
them  to  direct  drafts,  and  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  until  the  natural  recuperative 
powers  of  their  bodies  had  overcome  both 
the  colds  and  the  drugs  given.  This 
natural  recuperative  power  will  have  to 
do  the  business,  anyway,  and  you  may  as 
well  wait  patiently  for  it  as  to  fret  over 
the  egg  yield.  As  to  the  purple  combs, 
they  may  be  seen  normally  at  times  in 
laying  hens,  and  they  are  found  as  indi¬ 
cation  of  circulatory  disturbance  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  liver,  of  the  respiratory  ap¬ 
paratus  and  other  organs.  M.  H.  D. 


Propagating  Dutchman’s 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
plants  from  the  Dutchman’s 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Pipe 

start  new 
pipe  vine? 
h.  a.  w. 


The  Dutchman’s  pipe,  Aristolochia 
Sipho,  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  root 
cuttings  or  green  cuttings  under  glass 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  root  layers.  Bend 
down  a  shoot  of  ripe  wood,  shave  a  little 
“heel”  of  bark  where  it  is  laid  down,  but 
do  not  cut  deeply  into  the  shoot.  Peg  the 
shoot  down  at  this  point,  and  cover  with 
earth,  leaving  the  tip  exposed  like  a 
cutting.  If  this  is  done  in  Spring  there 
is  usually  a  good  cluster  of  roots  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Soring,  when  the  rooted  tip  may 
be  cut  oft’,  and  set  as  a  separate  plant. 
The  layer  may  he  made  iu  the  Fall  if 
desired,  though  the  tip  may  not  he  suffi¬ 
ciently  rooted  for  separating  until  the 
second  Spring  following. 
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Send  No  Money 


-  Years’ 
Wear 
Guar¬ 
anteed 


SAVE  $5 

This 

Sweater 

Coat 

Direct 
From  the 
Mill  lor 

97— 

This  same 
quality  is 
selling  over 
the  counter 
for  $12.50 


Here’s  the  sweater  coat  vou’ll  be  proud  to  wear  on  all 
occasions.  Strictly  high  quality  which  comes  to  yon 
direct  from  the  knitting  mill  at  no  more  than  the  price 
of  an  ordinary  sweater.  Made  of  the  flrstqnality  worst¬ 
ed  yam  reinforced  with  high  grade  eotton.  ,\  custom 
made  garment,  which  we  call  the  "Spring-back,”  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  how  you  stretch  it,  it  will  retain  its 
original  form  fitting  shape.  Has  the  strongest  button 
holes  on  the  market.  The  ideal  weight  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  and  for  year-round  use.  Warm  enough  to  be  worn 
without  a  coat,  but  light  enough  to  wear  under  a  coat. 
Hegnlnrly  retailed  for  tlS./iO.  5-ytir  Guarantee-  Because 
We  make  this  sweater  and  know  the  quality  of  the  yam 
and  the  careful  workmanship  we  can  guarantee  it  to  give 
at  least  five  years  satisfactory  service.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  new,  but  just  examine  the  sweater  and  vou'U 
know  why  we  can  do  it.  *11  Papulsr  Slt»de«.  Your  choice 
of  Green  Heuther,  Brown  Heather,  Blue  Heather, 
Black  Heather,  ora  Solid  Dark  Gray.  Sizes  from 84 to 
•M.  Mow  ta  Onltr.  Take  your  choice — Sena  money  with 
order  or  pay  on  arrival.  Either  way,  our  money  hack 
guarantee  protects  you  fully.  We  pay  postage  "if  vou 
send  money  with  order.  Customer  nays  postage  when 
we  ship  on  the  “Send  No  Money”  plan.  Yournatneand 
address  on  a  post-card  will  bring  your  sweater.  If  you 
don't  say  you’ve  saved  <5  by  buying  direct  from  tile 
Mill  we  11  refund  every  penny,  btato  size  and-  color 
wanted.  Write  today  to 

Custom  Knitting  Mills 

Dept.  104  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Red  Skin 

SEED  CORN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 

V\  HITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

Wilson  Soy  Beans,  84.50  Bn.  Yellow  Onion  Seti, 
$2.50  Bu.  Rod  Clover.  (415.50  Bn. 
LAYTON  Si  LAYTON,  Inc.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Raw  Furs 

will  not  bring  last  season's  prices.  I  assume 
you  want  to  be  told  the  truth  regarding  the 
matter.  However,  they  will  still  bo  high 
enough  to  pay  you  well  for  catrhiug  them. 
But  regardless  of  what  the  sell  for.  It’s  just 
as  important  as  ever  to  ship  to  a  reliable  firm. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS 

34-36  MILL  ST.,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 


horse  or  auto 


Address 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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MOLINE 


BurnsKEROSENE 

cheapest  fuel,  36  hours  one  filling; 

handy  valve  controls  heat  for  small  tanks  os 
mild  weather;  flame  can’t  blow  out;  no  ashes] 
smoke,  sparks;  heavy  rust  proof  boiler  iron  in¬ 
sures  steady  heat;  no  rivets  under  water;  de-| 
pendable;  lasts  years;  fits  any  tank;  pays  foi; 
itself  quickly. 

Farmers  who  owned  ordinary  tank  heaters  are 
the  men  who  buy  and  stick  by  the  "MOLINE.’’ 
Costs  no  more  than  the  inefficient  kind. 

MOLINE  HOG  WATERERSj 

Guaranteed  heavy  galvanized  steel;  non- 
freezing;  sanitary;  cool  in  summer;  long 
taming  lamp,  three  styles.  Write  for  prices. 

Fanner  Agent* 

ask  for  spare  hour 
money  making  plan. 
Cet  literature,  price  fo- 
dayt  Immediate  ehip • 
menf  direct  from  fa c- 
iory .  Write. 

MOLINE  vTurf « CO^s 

527  Main  S».,  Mo  I  in#,  Illitvol*^ 


Oil  Burning  Tank  Heater 


The  tank  heater  with  the  Improved  Burner. 

Different  from  others.  New  Features.  No  sparks, 
no  smoko,  no  ashes,  no  danger  from  fire,  no  heat 
wasted.  All  heating  spare  under  water.  Compact, 
convenient  and  easily  handled.  Keeps  water  at 
even  temperature  in  coldest  weather.  Made  of 
heavy  steel  All  seams  welded.  Fits  any  wood, 
steel  or  concrete  tank.  Pays  for  itself  first  year. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  facts  and  price  of 
the  Acme.  •  It's  Guaranteed. 

ACME  NON-FREEZE 
Hog  Waterers 

Made  of  galvanized  iron.  Three 
different  styles  to  choose  from.  All 
guaranteed  not  to  freeze.  Live  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted.  Writo  today.  ^ 

ACME  CO.,210Main  St., Washington,  la. 


HORSES 
Pull  This 
,  Easy  Spreader 


2 

tight  draft— easy  pulling— easy  to  load 

Sow  down) — easy  to  unload.  The  sensible,  practical 
emp-Olimnx  Spreader  pays  biggest  profits  to  users, 
preads  evenly,  quickly,  all  barnyard  iii.muro,  ashes. 


Spreads 
lime,  or  other 


•  QV„  m  _ _ _ 

_ /  fertiiiz.  r.  liidesmictihle  end*  we<l 

drum  with  sell -sharpening  teoih  shreds  with  wide 
strips.  Ask  l  or  “Saving  and  Application  of  Manure, 
by  the  Inventor  of  the  Spreader. 

/w<tr*;  Writ,  for  altraetir.  proporition 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.  »  "•’ST/V 


V. 


KIEMP-CLIM^ 

■  -—SPREAPEP — 


J 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


Notes  By  Prof.  Massey 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writo  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoa»e  In  America— Ea tab.  1813. 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  X 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Wagon  &  Hay  Covers  with  eyelits.  Medium  & 
Heavy  weights.  Plain  and  waterproofed,  made  of 
a  superior  grade  of  Canvas.  Best  workmanship. 
Prompt  deliveries  to  all  parts  of  U  S.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Send  postal  for  prices  &  samples. 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R  49  &  51  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  i vrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .* 


Training  Neglected  Fruits 

We  have  just  purchased  a  new  home  fn 
Baltimore  County,  .Maryland,  18  miles 
north  of  Baltimore.  The  place  is  planted 
with  almost  all  varieties  of  small  fruits, 
which  have  been  very  much  neglected. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  have  run 
together,  and  both  are  now  full  of  dead 
wood.  What  treatment  is  advised? 

Curtis  Bay,  Md.  J.  c.  D. 

Renovating  a  neglected  place  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  work,  and  much  thought,  but  it  is 
often  much  better  than  planting  from 
the  start.  The  small  fruits,  such  as 
blackberries  and  rasnberries,  should  be 
thinned  out  to  the  original  hills,  and  the 
dead  canes  taken  out.  The  gooseberries 
and  currants  will  need  some  pruning,  and 
the  removal  of  old  stunted  wood.  Prune 
the  grapes  in  the  Spring.  Probably  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  out  much  of  the 
old  wood.  Then,  of  course,  spray  to 
prevent  the  black  rot,  spraying  first  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Then  spray  again  after  the  bloom 
is  off  and  a  third  time  in  10  days  later. 
It  is  hard  to  get  old  vines  into  any  proper 
shape  or  system  without  cutting  them  to 
the  ground  and  starting  over  again.  An 
old,  neglected  vine  would  as  well  be 
pruned  to  spurs  of  one-year  wood  with 
two  buds,  till  you  can  get  enough  new 
growth  to  adopt  some  other  method.  The 
fruit  trees  should  be  sprayed  in  Spring 
with  the  lime-sulphur  wash  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  the  San  Jcse  scale.  You 
can  get  the  concentrated  wash  and  dilute 
it  properly.  You  cannot  use  this  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  on  peach  trees  after  the 
leaves  are  out,  but  lime-sulphur  of  5  lbs. 
of  lime  and  5  lbs.  of  sulphur  slaked  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  30  gals,  of  water  added, 
can  be  used  on  peach  trees  to  prevent  rot 
and  leaf-curl;  then  plenty  of  manure  on 
the  surface  during  the  Winter  and  plowed 
in  the  Spring  will  give  the  trees  a  new 
Start.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Evergreen  Figs 

On  page  1637  Prof.  Massey  states  that 
the  fig  is  an  evergreen.  I  wonder  what 
variety  he  refers  to.  as  all  fig  trees  I 
ever  saw  drop  the  leaves  in  Autumn.  The 
Calamyrna  or  Smyrna,  the  Black  Mis¬ 
sion  and  the  White  Adriatic  are  all 
grown  here  in  California,  and  all  have 
deciduous  leaves.  I  have  seen  some 
grown  where  tomato  vines  were  not  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  but  the  fig  leaves  dropped. 
In  the  dictionary  also  I  find  the  fig  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  tree  with  dec:dunus  leaves. 
Either  nature  and  the  dictionary  are 
wrong,  or  Prof.  Massey  made  a  mistake 
in  his  general  classification.  b.  n. 

In  tronical  climates  most  figs  are  ever¬ 
green.  Here  the  ordinary  self-fertilizing 
figs  never  drop  their'Ieaves  till,  cut  off  by 
frost.  Then  there  are  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  figs  that  are  tropical  and  not  edible 
which  are  well-known  evergreens,  such 
ns  the  commonly  grown  rubber  plant, 
the  banyan  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  Ficus  repens  very  commonly  grown 
clinging  to  greenhouse  walls.  In  fact 
there  is  a  host  of  trees  of  the  fig  family 
that  are  evergreen.  In  Florida  you 
will  find  evergreen  figs,  and  I  am  of  tho 
opinion  that  the  whole  Ficus  genus  will 
naturally  hold  their  leaves  under  favor¬ 
ing  conditions.  I  have  never  had  a  fig 
to  change  color  or  stop  growing  till  frost 
cuts  them.  w.  f.  massey. 
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Blackberries  and  Dewberries;  Peach  Seed 

1.  As  a  market  proposition,  which  is 
more  desirable,  the  dewberry  or  the  black¬ 
berry?  What  are  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each?  2.  Can  you 
name  a  reliable  pollenizer  for  the  McDon¬ 
ald  dewberry?  3.  Does  the  Eldorado 
blackberry  require  a  pollenizer  or  is  it 
self-fertile?  4.  Last  November  I  planted 
nearly  a  peck  of  peach  seeds  in  garden 
soil  3  in.  deep.  Not  one  seed  germinated. 
What  was  wrong?  Should  the  seeds  have 
been  cracked  before  planting?  We  had 
plenty  of  freezing  weather  last  Winter. 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  P.  a.  j. 

1.  The  respective  market  profit  from 
dewberries  or  the  later  blackberries  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  locality  where 
grown  and  the  market.  Down  here  the 
Lucretia  dewberry  is  more  profitable  than 
the  high-bush  blackberries,  as  they  come 
in  early.  From  your  elevated  section 
they  would  come  in  along  with  the  berries 
from  South  Jersey,  and  from  distance  to 
market  might  not  pay  in  this  competition 
of  near-by  products,  aud  good  high-bu«h 
berries  might  pay  as  well  or  better.  The 
Lucretia  dewberry  is  large  and  attractive 
and  always  sells.  The  Austin  is  a  better 
berry  for  home  use,  but  too  soft  to  ship. 

2.  I  have  never  found  any  blackberry 
in  need  of  help  in  making  pollen.  Have 
never  grown  the  McDonald,  but  assume 
that  the  Lucretia  would  help  it  iu  need. 

3.  The  Eldorado  blackberry  lias  plenty 
of  stamens  and  pollen  of  its  own. 

4.  If  the  peach  seeds  were  sound  and 

fresh  they  should  have  grown,  but  2  in. 
was  too  little  cover.  They  should  have 
been  planted  4  iu.  deep.  Peach  seeds 
which  have  been  long  dried  will  not  grow, 
and  seeds  from  budded  trees  often  are  de¬ 
fective.  The  seed  should  be  planted  iu 
the  hull,  and  not  cracked.  Nurserymen 
use  the  small  seed  from  seedling  trees,  as 
they  use  a  drill  for  planting,  and  large 
seeds  do  not  drill  easily.  If  seeds  are 
sound  and  not  too  dry  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  they  come  from  budded  trees 
or  from  seedlings.  w.  f.  massey. 


Coffee  is  often  the 
hidden  cause 

of  many  ills  and  discomforts 

‘Shat  is  because  it  contains 
certain  elements  which  are 
injurious  to  many  people. 

If  coffee  disturbs  your 
health,  change  to 

Postum  Cereal 

This  pure  cereal  drink  is 
healthful  and  wholesome, 
has  a  delightful  coffee -like 
flavor,  but  contains  none  of 
coffees  harmful  elements. 

Sold  by  all  grocers 
Costs  less  than  coffee 

Hade  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek, Mich. 


NEPDNSET  ROOFS 


In  the  long  run  Bird’s 
Neponset  Paroid  is  the  cheapest 
roofing  to  use 

Twenty  years  without  a  single  repair 
is  not  an  unusual  record  for  a  Paroid 
Roof. 

That’s  why  we  say  that  Paroid  is 
the  cheapest  roofing  to  use. 

Paroid  comes  in  natural  gray.  Every 

roll  complete,  with  nails  and  cement. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Paroid  we 

will  ship  direct  to  you. 

% 

Bird  &  Son,  inc.  ( Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
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‘HANES” — the  national  nameplate 
on  underwear  is  an  unfailing  guide ! 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

“We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear 
absolutely — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
turn  your  money  or  give  you  a 
new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks ." 


_  ELASTIC  KNIT 

Underwear 

BUY  “Hanes”  winter  un¬ 
derwear  for  men  on 
the  strict  business  basis 
of  the  most  unusual  qual¬ 
ity,  comfort  and  service 
ever  sold  at  the  price!. 

Every  garment  bearing  the 
“Hanes”  national  nameplate  re¬ 
turns  in  wear  and  in  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  far  more  than  you  pay  for 
it.  Our  guarantee  is  your  safe¬ 
guard.  It  proves  our  faith  in 
“Hanes”! 

“  TJ ANES”  underwear  is  made 
**  in  heavy  weight  and  me¬ 
dium  weight  Union  Suits  and 
heavy  weight  Shirts  and  Draw¬ 
ers.  The  new  medium  weight 
Union  Suit  carrying  the  yellow 
label ,  meets  the  demand  of  men 
who  prefer  a  medium  weight 
union  suit.  It  is  made  of  full 
combed  yarn  and  silk  trimmed. 

“Hanes”  for  Boys 

This  extra-value  underwear  duplicates 
the  men’s  Union  Suits  in  all  important 
features  with  added  ileeciness. 

Made  in  sizes  20  to  34,  covering  ages  2 
to  16  years.  Two  to  four  year  old  sizes 
have  drop  seat.  Four  desirable  colors. 

See  “Hanes”  Underwear  at 
your  dealer’s.  If  be  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  us  immediately. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Next  Summer — You’ll  want  to  wear  Hanes  Nainsook  Union  Suits! 


Carbola 

Paints 

and 

Disinfects 

Dries 

White 


' 5  Car  b  ola-Clean”  Buildings 

means  that  walls  and  other  surfaces  offer  no  harboring  places  to  contagious  disease,  lice, 
and  mites.  It  means  sunny-sweet  interiors — light  and  wholesomeness.  It  means 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  cows,  hogs  and  hens.  It  means  fewer  losses  through  death, 
fewer  non-producers,  fewer  low-producers.  It  means  a  better  profit  on  your  invest¬ 
ment — more  money  in  your  pocket. 

ASLQOLA 


lB 


"U\*  DVvnticVwft  'NWrtt  VaW 


a  snow-white  paint  combined  with  a  uermicide  many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  Is  the  standard 
of  sanitation  on  thousands  of  the  best  kept  farms,  large  and  small,  and  at  leading  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations. 

Carbola  helps  prevent  the  start  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect  herd  or  flock  —  glanders, 
contagious  abortion,  roup,  white  diarrhoea,  canker,  etc. — and  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  besides  greatly 
increasing  the  light  and  general  evidence  of  cleanliness.  Carbola — which  is  mixed  with  water  and  read  v  for 
use  in  less  than  five  minutes — gives  you  quickly  a  paint  and  disinfectant  to  apply  in  one  operation  instead 
of  two,  saving  time,  labor,  and  money.  There  is  no  straining  or  waiting,  and  ro  clogging  of  sprayer  cs 
there  is  with  whitewash.  No  peeling  or  flaking.  The  smooth-flowing  paint-and-disinfectant  gives  an  even, 
surface  and  puts  wholesomencss  into  every  crack  and  crevice  to  stay  there.  Carbola  does  not  spoil  if  left 
standing — may  be  mixed  today  and  used  any  time— another  advantage. 

Use  Carbola  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

to  paint  sunshine  and  health  into  stables,  poultry  houses,  hog  pens,  cellars,  kennels,  rabbit  hutches,  cream¬ 
eries,  outbuildings,  garages,  etc.  Apply  with  brush  or  sprayer  to  wood,  stone,  brick,  cement  or  other  sur¬ 
faces  or  over  whitewash.  A  gallon  (a  pound  of  the  powder)  covers  200  square  feet.  Use  it  also  as  a  lice 
powder,  for  which  it  also  is  unexcelled. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  drag,  or  seed  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back. 

10  lbs.  <10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered,  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered. 

Add  25%  for  Texaa  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  ,  7  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


“The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things 

I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as 
kings,” 

sings  cheerful  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  surely  this  little  rhyme  holds  good 
during  November  on  the  average  farm. 
This  month  will  find  the  Fall  and  Winter 
sewing  all  done,  and  each  member  of  the 
family  ready  for  whatever  the  latter  may 
have  in  store  for  us,  at  least,  so  far  as 
clothes  are  concerned. 

Made-over  Garments.  —  Four  lively, 
growing  children  mean  many  houx-s  of 
flying  needles,  not  to  speak  of  the  man 
of  the  house,  who  wears  out  his  things  so 
fast  from  hard  work.  The  children’s 
grandmother  mostly  does  their  sewing  and 
mending,  and  they  are  pretty  lucky  to 
have  such  a  competent  workwoman  to 
keep  them  whole.  Old  coats  of  good  wool 
have  made  stylish  little  school  and  best 
cloaks  for  Ann  and  the  two  younger  boys, 
while  all  pieces  left  over  go  into  knicker¬ 
bockers  for  the  little  lads.  One  boy  still 
wears  rompers,  and  discarded  but  good 
cotton  dresses  of  ours  go  into  these.  Last 
year’s  underwear  is  reseated  for  the 
children,  and  the  legs  and  bodies  length¬ 
ened  from  pieces.  Ilems  are  let  down, 
old  material  combined  with  contrasting; 
mittens  knit  from  good  raveled  wool 
which  has  not  seen  much  wear — and  all 
are  ready  and  waiting  for  the  snappy 
weather  which  has  now  arrived  in  ear¬ 
nest.  It  is  a  good  game  at  our  house  to 
see  how  many  and  how  attractive  little 
wearables  we  can  evolve  from  what  we 
have  on  hand,  without  buying  the  ex¬ 
pensive  new,  which  today  is  neither  apt 
to  be  worth  while  nor  particularly  pretty. 

I  think  that  children  can  wear  made- 
overs,  if  they  are  becomingly  fixed,  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  their  pride  or  self- 
respect,  and  the  children  who  have  the 
discarded  clothes  of  friends  given  them 
are  fortunate,  indeed.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  have  many  relatives  who  gave  my 
mother  their  pretty  things  for  making 
over,  and  as  a  consequence  my  youthful 
garments  were  much  better  and  nicer 
than  those  I  otherwise  would  have  worn, 
had  my  mother’s  purse  had  to  furnish  my 
wardrobe  alone.  My  children  also  are 
lucky  in  having  outgrown  clothes  passed 
on  to  them,  and  all  sensible  mothers  are 
thankful  for  such  welcome  gifts.  By  and 
by,  when  older  and  bigger  in  every  way, 
the  youngsters  will  be  unable  to  wear 
made-overs  and  the  like,  and  I  imagine 
they  will  see  a  difference  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  bran-new  “store” 
things.  There  are  lots  “wusser”  happen¬ 
ings  in  this  busy,  selfish  old  world  than 
to  wear  warm  woolens- and  cottons  remod- 
edel  by  mother  into  strong,  attractive 
garments  costing  not  a  penny  but  the 
hours  given  so  freely  for  a  good  cause. 

Donation  Day.  —  Election  Day  was 
our  near-by  city  hospital’s  Donation 
Day,  and  as  I  am  local  almoner,  I  was 
asked  to  see  that  out  town  did  its  share, 
if  so  minded,  toward  supplying  the  big 
cellar  with  several  tons  of  Winter  fruits 
and  vegetables,  all  money  received  to  go 
toward  a  new  X-ray  machine,  costing 
.around  $2,000.  So  I  asked  four  other 
farm  women  to  help  out  in  their  various 
parts  of  the  township,  each  soliciting  her 
own  territory,  and  as  a  result  we  took 
down  a  bumper  gift  crop  of  everything 
eatable  to  the  fine  new  hospital.  Hardly 
a  farmer  who  was  anproaehed  hut  will¬ 
ingly  gave  us  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  or  of 
apples,  or  of  squashes,  turnips,  or  onions. 
We  also  got  a  large  quantity  of  delicious 
canned  fruit  and  jelly,  and  $13  in  money. 
The  women  who  helped  in  this  town  so 
graciously  are  very  busy  farmers’  wives 
with  families,  hut  they  got  out  and  put 
the  thing  across  nevertheless.  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  if  you  want  a  thing 
well  done,  get  a  really  busy  person  to 
do  it. 


a  member  of  the  family,  can  be  amply  paid 
for  her  time  and  trouble,  if  one  prefers 
the  home  way. 

Maternity  Posts. — To  be  sick  in  our 
local  hospital  for  two  weeks  costs  at  least 
$150,  if  a  private  room  and  special  nurse 
are  engaged.  This  includes  the  doctor’s 
two  visits  at  time  of  confinement,  and  the 
nurse’s  board.  Of  course,  a  ward  case  is 
less,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  terms. 
For  several  months  this  Summer  and 
I  all  obstetrical  cases  were  obliged  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  own  nurses  at  our  hospital 
owing  to  the  acute  shortage  of  nurses 
everywhere.  Even  surgical  cases  had  no 
special  care  whatever,  and  could  not  buy 
any  at  any  price,  owing  to  the  conditions 
and  therefore  home  would  be  far  better 
whenever  possible.  Before  I  am  confined 
1  always  get  everything  ready  for  the  af¬ 
fair.  down  to  the  last  detail.  I  know 
\vfv>re  everything  is  at  a  moment’s  notice 
and  nothing  has  to  be  rushed  together  at 
the  last  minute.'  I  always  use  the  larg¬ 
est.  prettiest  room  in  the  house,  asi  one 
is  a  long  time  convalescing,  and  see  that 
it  is  fixed  with  a!l_  conveniences  possible. 
I  pay  my  nurse  $.!;>  a  week,  and  endeavor 
by  every  means  at  my  command  to  make 
things  agreeable  for  her.  She  has  at 
least  every  other  afternoon  off,  nurses  of 
today  refusing  any  more  to  remain  24 
hours  on  a  case,  even  if  one  should  be  so 
tyrannical  as  to  demand  it.  If  such  duty 
is  required,  one  is  expected  to  have  a 
nurse  for  day  and  another  for  night  duty 
il.  ,  though  appallingly  expensive,  very 
sick  people  cannot  be  choosers,  and  tliev 
are  probably  better  off  than  if  a  tired 
constantly  worn-out  nurse  had  the  entire 
responsibility.  When  my  little  Elsie  was 
born  in  July,  the  doctor  received  $32  for 
two  calls  and  the  nurse  $70  for  two  weeks. 
VVe  also  had  to  pay  her  transportation 
from  a  instance.  Medicines  and  inoi- 
dentals  brought  the  whole  up  to  $115 
which  is  probably  as  reasonable  as  con¬ 
finement  can  be  done  today  with  the  aid 
of  experts.  A  practical  nurse,  if  she  is 
really  practical  and  up  to  date,  is  just 
as  good  as  a  trained  one.  hut  in  our  lo- 
cality  the  good  and  practical  is  asking  and 
getting  $25  a  week,  with  hours  off.  It 
simply  can  t  be  done  cheaply  any  more. 

h.  s.  k.  w. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hospital  Care. — There  has  been  much 
talk  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  late,  speaking  of 
hospitals,  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  best  to  enter  one  for  confinement  or 
to  remain  at  home.  I  am  not  fitted  to 
discuss  the  matter  authoritatively,  as  I 
have  always  chosen  to  have  my  babies  in 
my  own  home,  and  shall  continue  to  so 
long  as  the  stork  visits  us.  I  haven’t 
one  thing  against  any  hospital ;  my  work¬ 
ing  for  ore  proves  that,  and  in  the  case 
where  the  outcome  is  in  doubt,  it  would 
he  foolish  and  risky  to  keep  away  from 
the  best  of  modern  facilities,  which,  of 
course,  can  only  be  had  at  the  good  hos¬ 
pital.  But  as  for  myself,  I  am  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  I  should  die  of  homesick¬ 
ness  if  I  were  to  take  myself  off  hag  and 
baggage  from  my  family,  and  I  also  pre¬ 
fer  to  stay  at  home  in  order  to  help 
“quell  the  riot”  occasioned  by  the  lively 
youngsters  before  mentioned.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  an  ideal  condition  for  a  con¬ 
valescing  and  naturally  nervous  mother, 
but  I  should  he  imagining  all  sorts  of 
things  happening  at  home ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  confined  in  the  hospital 
walls,  so  I  certainly  choose  home  and 
family.  The  mother  who  does  not  wish 
to  worry  over  her  ordinary  responsibili¬ 
ties,  as  several  in  these  pages  said,  would 
surely  do  well  to  get  completely  away 
from  them,  where  nothing  can  annoy. 
At  the  same  time  the  baby  and  mother 
in  the  house,  with  the  trained  nurse, 
means  much  extra  work  for  the  substitute 
housekeeper :  hut  the  latter,  if  she  is  not 


A  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Down  on  the 
Farm 

No  doubt  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  that 
would  appeal  to  most  of  us  would  be  the 
plain,  sumptuous  feast  served  in  the  old 
home  down  on  the  farm  when  we  were 
young,  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  all 
at  home  together.  With  father  seated 
f1!  t-he  head  of  the  table  and  mother  at 
the  other  end,  we  ate  to  our  heart’s  con- 
tent  of  the  stuffed  chicken  or  turkey,  can- 
died  potatoes,  mince  and  pumpkin  pies, 
home-canned  fruits,  jellies,  etc.  There  were 
none  of  the  fancy,  frilled  dishes  of  today; 
just  well-prepared,  simple  things,  but 
how  good  !  Almost  everything  was  home¬ 
grown;  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices  for 
flavoring,  and  raising  for  making  the 
mincemeat  were  bought,  hut  the  flour, 
meal,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  pars 
nips  and  all  fruits,  both  canned  and 
fresh,  were  raised  on  the  farm  ;  nuts  were 
ro<  !r0ln  the  woods,  and  it  cost  very 
little  outside  the  planning  and  cooking  to 
serve  3  kanksgiving  or  Christmas  dinner 
in  those  days.  A  revival  of  our  parents’ 
plan  of  a  simple,  yet  bountiful,  meal  for 
the  family,  and  guests  as  well,  would  be 
hailed  by  many  with  gladness.  Here  is 
a  menu  relished  by  our  family,  who  are 
only  plain,  simple  farm  People : 

.  There  isn’t  always  a  turkey;  the  cost 
is  too  much  unless  raised  on  the  farm,  but 
one  or  more  fat  hens  fill  the  place  well. 
Dress  and  cook,  whole,  in  enough  water 
to  cover  until  tender.  When  done  there 
should  be  four  quarts  of  broth.  For 
dressing  with  one  lien  use  one  pint  each 
of  corn  and  wheat  bread  crumbs.  Mix 
together  and  pour  on  one  quart  of  chicken 
broth ;  season  to  taste  with  sage,  pepper 
and,  if  liked,  one  large  onion  minced  fine, 
also  blitter  size  of  egg.  Mix  well,  put 
inside  and  around  chicken  and  it  is  ready 
for  oven.  This  may  all  he  done  the  day 
before,  and  will  be  ready  for  placing  in 
oven,  one  hour  before  serving.  Use  a 
granite  pan  for  roasting,  and  if  desired 
place  small  sausages  all  around  pan  on 
top  of  dressing. 

For  the  candied  potatoes  select  small¬ 
sized  sweet  potatoes,  or  quarter  the  large 
ones,  pare  and  steam  until  tender,  place 
in  pan  and  sprinkle  well  with  sugar,  dot 
with  butter  and  bake,  a  uiee  brown.  Add 
half  a  cup  of  cream  just  before  removing 
from  oven. 

Baked  parsnips. — Scrape  and  cook  in 
very  little  water  until  tender  us  many 
parsnips  as  desired,  place  in  pan  and  lay 
on  top  some  thin  slices  of  pork ;  set  in 
oven  until  brown. 

Roast  Spareribs. — Cut  thick  part  of 
one  or  more  sides  of  ribs  into  two-inch 
pieces;  dredge  with  flour,  snrinkle  with 
pepper  and  place  in  roasting  pan.  cover 
with  boiling  water  and  bake  for  one  hour. 

To  make  the  mincemeat  for  pies  we 
use  the  lean  part  from  head  and  jowl  of 
the  hog  killed  two  weeks  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  with  tart  apples,  pared  and  quar¬ 
tered,  4  lbs.  of  the  meat.  7  lbs.  of  apples, 

2  lbs.  of  stoned  raisins,  4  lbs.  sugar.  Cook 
meat  until  tender,  remove  hone  and  chop 
(Continued  on  page  1809) 
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road*  or  streets  if  his  shoes  are 
dull  and  smooth. 


If  you  expect  him  to  exert  all  his 
pulling  power,  he  must  have  a  foot* 
hold.  Get 

Red  Tip  Calks 

today  and  save  your  horse  from  clanger 
and  yourself  from  delay  and  annoyance. 

On  and  off  in  20  minutei »  RED  TIP 
CALKS  put  you  in  the  always  ready  class. 

Compared  to  injuries  sustained  by  your 
(torse  from  falling,  or  possible  fatal  loss, 
not  to  mention  damage  to  wagons  and 
harness.  RED  TIP  CALKS  are  CHEAP 
INSURANCE. 

Send  today  for  booklet. 


~^HE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS  . 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J.  > 


f" 

IT’S 


MR.  FARMER 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN*  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28 <fo  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7 <fo  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


Headquarters  also  (or  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  ot  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


& 


i  BUY 

Overalls 

•  1  .FROM  .)  i 

Factory 


We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  Wo  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-AU  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  anil  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  anil  complete 
cataloguo  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept;  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  1^0  MONEY 

i  '  t  i  i 


■  ><*•  ilu  c  n-r.  ruLLo < 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2,  3. 4,  6,  8,  12.  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  U-l*.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1  80S  Oakland  Ava.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1 894  Empire  Bldg. PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  (INK  MAN.  It’a  KING  OK  TI1K  WOODS.  “Safes  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  t  KKK  catalog  No.  B  18  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Missouri  Fruit  Notes 

Inter-cropping  Strawberries.  —  In 
“Hope  Farm  Notes”  we  are  told  of  the 
heavy  labor  that  resulted  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  a  foreign  crop  between 
the  strawberry  rows.  There  being  no 
room  to  run  the  cultivator,  a  thick  growth 
of  crab  grass  came  tip  and  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  rainy  spell.  After  the  removal 
of  the  foreign  crop  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  hand  weeding  to  clear  the  berry 
plants  of  the  suffocating  embrace  of  the 
crowding  grass.  I  have  better  success  to 
report.  I  was  well  aware  that  growing 
a  crop  between  strawberry  rows  was  de¬ 
cidedly  hazardous,  and  I  had  never  before 
attempted  it,  but  this  time  more  space 
was  badly  needed  for  cabbage  plants,  and 
'vo  determined  to  try  it.  The  berry  rows 
were  only  feet  apart,  and  with  cab¬ 
bage  plants  in  the  middle  the  rows  shrunk 
to  one  and  three-fourths.  Still,  we  were 
able  to  use  the  horse  while  the  plants 
were  quite  small.  Ultimately  we  had  to 
take  to  the  hoes.  Everything  went  well 
until  the  cabbage  began  to  mature,  and 
there  was  much  tramping  up  and  down 
the  rows  to  gather  and  carry  out.  At  the 
same  time  rainfall  ceased,  and  drouthy 
weather  set  in.  Then  a  period  ensued 
that  was  very  trying  on  the  ‘berry  plants. 
A  few  died,  and  the  living  ones  produced 
few  runners.  Some  grass  and  weeds  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  rush  of  S"m- 
mer  work  saved  them  from  the  hoe.  The 
cabbage  was  composed  of  both  early  and 
late  kinds  and  matured  through  a  long 
season.  In  fact,  there,  are  a  few  heads 
there  yet  In  September  all  the  field  hut 
a  fraction  was  hoed  over,  and  then  the 
rain  finally  came,  and  the  plants  were 
safe.  When  we  come  to  figure  up  results 
we  fiud  the  experiment  a  success  f’-em 
the  standpoint  of  profit.  There  was  very 
little  over  a  third  of  au  acre,  and  the  cab¬ 
bage  sold  totaled  $200.  In  addition,  the 
old  stalks  sprouted  out  a  large  crop  of 
leaves  and  loose  heads  formed,  that  we 
have  been  carrying  out  for  the  cows, 
hogs  and  poultry  during  weeks,  and  they 
are  net  yet  done.  To  sunt  up  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  strawberry  plants,  we  find 
that  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the 
stand  of  runners,  and  that  damage  _  in¬ 
flicted  on  them  by  combining  crops  might 
run  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  but  certainly 
no  higher.  But  to  offset  this  we  have 
$200  worth  of  cabbage,  and  that  is  more 
than  $100  above  what  we  could  legiti¬ 
mately  expect  from  30  per  cent  of  the 
bei”\v  crop. 

Fixe  Persimmons. — Last  week  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  a  per¬ 
simmon  tree  that  I  knew  of  20  years  ago. 
when  I  lived  nearer  it.  It  was  a  full  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  its  leafless 
branches  were  well  filled  with  fruit  that 
had  been  ripening  for  some  time.  I  found 
these  persimmons  far  finer  than  I  had 
;magined.  They  were  simply  delicious, 
far  excelling  the  commercial  date  and  fig. 
They  were  conical  in  shape, _  with  few 
seeds,  some  specimens  #  containing  only 
one,  and  very  large  in  size.  To  be  exact 
I  measured  one  and  found  it  five  inches 
in  circumference.  It  is  inexplicable  why 
such  very  .superior  specimens  of  this  fruit 
as  was  in  this  tree  are  not  propagated  aud 
found  in  every  fruit  tree  collection.  Per¬ 
simmon  trees  arc  annual  hearers,  hardy 
and  exempt  from  insect  and  fungus,  aud 
living  to  great  ages.  Why  do  not  nur¬ 
series  list  them  and  the  public  buy  them? 
The  season  for  ripening  runs  all  the  way 
from  August  to  Christmas.  I  have  two 
named  varieties,  but  tlio  wild  tree  visited 
easily  excels  them  in  the  quality  of  its 
fruit,  but  its  season  is  a  month  later. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Md. 

• - 

Winter  Storage  of  Dahlias  and  Cannas 

Will  you  give,  the  safe  way  to  winter 
Dahlia  and  Canna  roots,  the  drying  off 
laud  whether  to  hang  up  in  bag  or  on 
rel'ar  floor  In  box?  My  cellar  has  no  heat 
jand  a  dirt  bottom.  o.  d.  v. 

Lift  the  Dahlias  as  soon  as  the  plants 
(have  been  killed  by  frost.  Itemove  all 
'of  the  soil  possible  from  them,  and  let 
them  dry  in  the  open  air.  preferably  in 
I  the  shade,  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  tops 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  about  four 
inches  of  the  stem,  which  will  dry  and 
wither;  it  is  wise  to  stand  the  roots  with 
the  stems  down  while  drying,  as  sappy 
moisture  collects  in  the  hollow  stems,  and 
this  is  likely  to  induce  rot.  Store  in  the 
cellar  or  any  other  cool  place,  secure  from 
frost,  such  as  would  be  safe  for  potatoes 
If  the  cellar  is  very  dry,  or  not  absolutely 
frost-proof,  store  the  roots  in  a  box  or 
barrel,  with  dry  sand,  tanbark  or  saw¬ 
dust.  over  them.  This  is  uot  only  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost,  but  also  prevents  loss 
of  vitality  by  shriveling  and  drying  out. 
Some  of  the  very  fine  modern  Dahlias  are 
rather  hard  to  keep  over  Winter  in  ordi¬ 
nary  storage.  Cannas  may  be  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  regards  digging,  and 
should  also  be  stored  in  a  frost-proof  cel¬ 
lar.  The  Cannas,  however,  should  re¬ 
tain  as  much  earth  as  will  adhere  to  the 
roots.  They  should  thou  be  stored,  one 
layer  deep,  on  shelves,  and  a  little  more 
earth  sifted  over  them  to  prevent  drying 
out.  Some  of  the  choice  Cannas  suffer 
front  a  troublesome  dry  rot  in  storage. 


The  minister  who  made  the  following 
announcement  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  untoward  results  from  his 
preaching.  “There  are  some  flowers  here,” 
he  said,  “for  those  who  are  sick  at  the 
close  of  this  service.” — New  York  Globe. 


The  ordinary  risks  in  farming 
through  bad  weather  and  pest  ene¬ 
mies  are  bad  enough — yet  many 
farmers  are  unknowingly  running 
unnecessary  risks  which  make  it  a 
gamble  whether  they  get  small 
profits  or  large  ones.  And  all 
these  common  hazards  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Farming  can  be  safe  in 
results  and  sure  in  profits  if  you  only 
take  advantage  of  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  America’s  most  successful 
farmers.  Their  experience  has  a 
money  value  to  you.  They  made  mis¬ 
takes,  costly  ones,  and  they  paid 
dearly  for  learning  their  lessons.  But 
the  lessons  they  learned  you  can 
profit  by.  And  their  successful  plans 


of  eliminating  rLsks,  correcting  cost¬ 
ly  mistakes,  and  adopting  new  meth¬ 
ods,  you  can  utilize  to  your  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  More  than  100  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  farming  authorities 
are  now  ready  to  help  you.  Make 
their  experence  yours.  Their  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  and  secrets  will 
make  good  for  you,  too.  Use  them ! 


This  Booklet  Will  Help  You 


MAIL  coupon  below  right  now  for  this  val¬ 
uable  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Success  In 
Farming.”  It  is  free.  It  was  prepared  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  and  is  chock-full  of 
helpful  information  telling  how  you  can 
solve  your  farm  building  problems,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  live-stock,  some 
little  mistakes  you  may 
be  making  and  a  few 
needless  risks  you  may  be 
running.  It  also  tells 
about  the  treatment  of 
reed,  using  fertilizers  ef¬ 
fectively,  making  and 
maintaining  a  rich  soil, 
doubling  and  trebling  field 
crops — and  how  you  can 
learn  the  methods  which 
produce  100  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  47  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  SO  bushels 
of  oats,  240  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  $2000  yearly 
side  line  profits  on  hens. 

This  booklet  also  con¬ 
tains  many  sample  pages 
from  Farm  Knowledge  and 
explains  how,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $00,000  for  editorial 
material  alone,  the  farm- 
leg  secrets,  best  methods 
and  successful  experience 
of  fa-m'ng  successes  and 

authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  pooled  together — so  that  you  can  boost 
your  own  profits  and  avoid  the  costly  mis¬ 
takes  and  worn-out  methods  which  have 
proved  worthless. 

Discoveries  of  Specialists 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  more 
than  100  specialists  In  farming,  each  of  whom 
has  devoted  his  life  to  a  d'fferent  branch  of 
it,  is  now,  through  Farm  Knowle  'ge,  ready 
f  >r  you  to  draw  upon. 

Each  is  a  “practical  ex-  I' 
perience”  expert  and 
not  a  theorist.  One  grew 
corn,  studied  all  about 
corn,  went  all  over  the 
country  investigating 
corn  crops  and  after 
many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  study,  became 
a  recognized  authority 
nn  corn  to  whom  farmers 
came  from  far  and  near. 

And  so  it  goes — in  each 


DOUBLED  HIS  CORN  CROP 

Evington,  Va. 

For  my  own  personal  use  as  a 
farmer  I  do  uot  think  the  real 
value  of  Farm  Knowledge  can  be 
estimated  in  dollars. 

Just  to  note  one  instance — by 
following  what  your  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  says  on  com,  my  com  erop 
will  almost  if  not  quite  double 
its  usual  yield  for  the  year. 

I  would  not  take  twice  the 
amount  I  paid  for  mine  If  I 
could  not  got  another  set. 

Thomas  Hogue. 


SAVED  HIS  $125  COW 

“In  regard  to  Farm  Knowledge — 
the  book  on  animals  and  their  dis¬ 
eases  saved  a  $125.00  cow  which  I 
would  surely  have  lost.  If  I 
could  not  procure  a  duplicate  let 
I  would  not  take  $100.00  for  the 
one  I  have."  J.  W.  Finkell, 
Daytona.  Fla. 


branch  of  farming,  Farm  Knowledge  gives  you 
the  help  of  one  who  has  worked  Just  as  you 
work,  who  has  faced  the  same  problems  you 
face,  and  who  knows  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  real  financial  success  just  how  to  get 
out  of  a  farm  all  the  profits  that  it  holds. 

In  crop  raising,  live¬ 
stock  producing,  soil  im¬ 
provement,  selection  of 
farm  machinery,  irriga¬ 
tion,  domestic  farm  man¬ 
agement,  and  in  farm 
work  of  every  kind,  Farm 
Knowledge  has  an  expert 
to  help  you.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt.  J.  M.  Evvard.  Alva 
Agee,  B.  H.  Farrington, 
Dean  Clurtis,  O.  H.  Eek- 
les,  Dean  Jardine.  IV.  3. 
Corsa,  6\  0.  Mlnkler— 

these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
100  well-known  farming 
successes  who  have  made 
Farm  Knowledge  the  won¬ 
derful  help  that  it  is. 


Mail  Coupon 
Right  Now 


Mail  the  coupon  now 
for  this  helpful  booklet, 
“The  Secret  of  Success  In  Farming.”  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  farming  information 
you  will  be  glad  to  read  and  also  tells  the 
contents  of  the  4  big  volumes  (2.000  pages, 
8,000  illustrations)  of  Farm  Knowledge— 
and  how  the  help  of  America’s  greatest 
farmers  can  be  yours  for  the  cost  of  a  few 
bushels  of  corn.  Everyone  interested  in 
farming  should  read  this  booklet.  The 
coupon  will  bring  your  copy  by  return  mall 
Send  the  couron  at  once. 
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PROTFfTION  against  chilling  of  the 
1  1  iU11  body;  often  a  fore- 

runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 
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ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Our  Thanksgiving  turkey  this  year  will 
be  a  goose — or  rather  a  pair  of  geese.  As 
you  read  this  they  will  be  browning  and 
sizzling  in  the  oven,  with  plenty  of  “sage 
and  onion”  to  stuff  in  the  desired  quality. 
They  will  come  on  the  table  flanked  by 
half  a  dozen  vegetables  and  backed  by 
several  big  pumpkin  pies.  I  shall  resign 
the  position  of  carver,  remembering  my 
old  experience  with  the  roast  duck  and 
the  minister.  The  duck  got  away  from 
my  knife,  and  slid  all  over  the  table, 
ending  up  by  upsetting  the  gravy  in  front, 
of  the  minister’s  plate.  After  the  usual 
objections  Mother  will  apply  the  carving 
knife  to  the  geese,  secretly  proud  of  her 
skill  as  an  anatomist.  She  can  do  every¬ 
thing  with  a  roasted  goose  except  provide 
white  meat.  Since  Nature  decided  not 
to  implant  that  delicacy  in  the  lveast.  of 
a  goose,  man  cannot  supply  it.  Therefore 
the  lady  must  content  herself  with  brown 
meat.  I’ll  guarantee  that  most  blind 
men  eating  the  white  breast  of  a  turkey 
and  then  the  brown  breast  of  a  goose 
would  call  for  more  of  the  latter.  It  is 
something  like  this  rather  foolish  prefer¬ 
ence  for  white-shelled  eggs.  Take  “the 
Colonel’s  lady  and  Judy  O’Grady,”  they 
are  sisters  under  the  shell !  Anyway,  a 
goose,  well  stuffed  and  roasted,  is  a 
thank-offering  well  suited  to  the  Hope 
Farm  table. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

No  doubt  as  we  pour  the  thick  brown 
gTavy  over  Mother’s  generous  slices  Mr. 
Gander  will  lead  his  family  across  the 
lawn  and  find  something  to  he  thankful 
for.  I  have  learned,  this  Summer,  to 
have  great  respect  for  Gander  and  his 
wife,  the  gray  goose.  Nature  may  have 
left  the  white  meat  out  of  the  goose  in 
order  to  prepare  a  finer  delicacy,  but  she 
put  an  extra  quantity  of  gray  matter 
into  the  goose  brain.  It.  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Gander  and  his  able  assistant  are 
about  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
youth  I  have  ever  known.  To  many  a 
learned  educator  I  would  say  “Go  to  the 
goose,  thou  wise  man,  and  learn  how  to 
train  the  young  for  a  successful  life.” 
Take  this  young  bird,  whoso  meat  is 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  altar.  Mother  has  scraped  the 
bones  nearly  clean.  What  little  remains 
will  be  boiled  out  as  soup.  This  bird 
has  lived  what  I  may  call  an  eminently 
successful  life.  lie  ends  his  career  in 
the  highest  place  possible  to  be  conceived 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  a  goose.  He  was 
trained  aud  educated  from  the  start,  and 
as  I  look  at  Gander  and  goose  on  the 
lawn  I  cannot  think  of  any  human  teach¬ 
ers.  who  have  had  any  greater  success  in 
training  their  charges  into  just  what  a 
man  or  woman  ought  to  be. 


grass.  When  the  children  forgot  to  feed 
them  the  gander  wasted  no  time  in  com¬ 
plaint.  He  led  his  family  right,  into  the 
garden,  where  they  picked  up  their  share. 
He  led  the  goslings  through  the  wet  grass 
and  into  the  brook,  where  they  cleaned 
out  all  the  watercress  and  weeds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hen  hung  about  the 
barnyard  and  cried  if  breakfast  did  not 
come  on  time.  She  would  not  let  her 
children  wade  through  the  wet  grass  or 
get  into  the  water,  and  she  did  not.  know 
that  a  young  goose  can  eat  grass  like  a 
calf.  The  hen  worried  herself  insane 
when  her  family  followed  the  natural  in¬ 
stincts  of  geese  and  headed  for  the  brook. 
****** 

Now  Mrs.  Hen  is  not  the  first  teacher 
who  has  failed  to  understand  the  first  law 
of  education — to  train  a  child  properly 
you  must  understand  his  natural  instincts 
and  tendencies  and  build  upon  them.  For 
many  generations  the  hen  has  feared 
water,  and  has  been  taught  that  all 
feathered  young  must  be  kept  away  from 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  race  of  swim¬ 
ming  hens  could  be  developed,  provided 
the  fear  of  water  could  be  taken  from  the 
mind  of  the  hen.  For  the  lien  must  sivim 
with  her  mind  before  she  can  su>im  loitli 
her  feet!  I  have  seen  many  eut-and- 
dried  teachers  just  as  afraid  of  the  truth 
as  this  big  Red  hen  was  afraid  of  water. 
At  any  rate,  we  learned  why  one  set  of 
goslings  was  far  superior  to  the  other. 
One  set  had  the  example  of  father’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  influence.  Their  teacher  knew 
from  long  experience  just  what  a  young 
goose  ought  to  know.  The  teacher  knew 
that  because  she  had  been  a  goose  herself, 
and  could  remember  her  youth.  The 
hen’s  brood  knew  nothing  of  their  father’s 
example — no  more  than  some  little  hu¬ 
mans,  who  only  seem  to  know  there  is  a 
man  in  the  world  who  claims  to  be  the 
detached  head  of  the  family.  The  hen’s 
goslings  were  brought  up  in  one  of  these 
beheaded  families.  Their  teacher  ranked 
as  a  successful  educator,  hut  as  she  had 
never  been  a  young  goose  herself  she 
could  not  teach  her  children  what  they 
ought  to  know.  It  was  not  unlike  trying 
to  make  a  blacksmith  out  of  a  poet,  or  a 
drygoods  salesman  out  of  a  natural 
farmer.  These  feathered  children  were 
fed  and  warmed  and  defended,  but  they 
could  not  make  perfect  geese  because  they 
■were  not  trained  to  work  out.  a  goose  job. 


****** 

In  the  Spring  the  gray  goose  selected 
a  place  in  the  old  barn  and  laid  21  eggs. 
We  rather  expected  more,  but  the  goose 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  She  came 
back  to  the  same  place  each  day,  and 
finally  we  found  her  there  hissing  like 
the  steam  escaping  from  a  broken  pipe. 
It  was  her  signal  that  she  was  ready  to 
serve  as  incubator.  So  we  put  13  eggs 
under  her  and  eight  more  under  a  big 
Red  hen.  This  big  hen  was  a  great 
failure  as  a  layer,  but  as  nurse  aud  in¬ 
cubator  she  had  proved  a  wonder.  She 
had  raised  three  broods  of  chicks  with 
great  success.  Surely  she  ought  to  be  a 
better  guide  and  teacher  of  youth  than  a 
young  goose  with  her  first  brood !  If 
you  were  selecting  teachers  for  your 
children  would  you  not  choose  those  who 
have  had  experience?  In  due  time,  and 
on  the  same  day,  the  goose  walked  out 
with  10  goslings,  while  the  Red  heu  sat 
on  her  nest  and  compelled  five  to  stay 
under  her.  The  two  broods  kept  apart. 
The  hen  was  evidently  disappointed  with 
the  way  the  goose  handled  children,  and 
she  punished  her  brood  whenever  they 
tried  to  mingle  with  their  own  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  all  lived,  but  after 
about  eight  weeks  I  noticed  a  strange 
thing.  The  hen’s  brood,  though  eating 
the  same  food,  would  average  at  least  30 
per  cent  lighter  than  the  goslings  w’bich 
ran  with  the  goose.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it — 'the  hen’s  charges  were  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  weight  and  in  “common 
sense,”  or  the  art  of  looking  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 

****** 

There  being  no  chance  for  an  argument 
about  it,  I  concluded  that  it  was  very 
largely  a  matter  of  education,  and  we 
began  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gander  and 
Mrs.  Red  Hen.  The  first  thing  we  no¬ 
ticed  was  the  influence  of  the  male  side 
of  the  family.  Roger  Red,  the  big  rooster, 
paid  no  attention  to  his  wife’s  family. 
All  he  did  was  to  mount  the  fence  and 
crow,  or  go  gallivanting  off  after  worms 
or  seeds.  If  one  of  the  goslings  got  in 
his  way  he  kicked  it  to  one  side  and  gave 
not  even  a  suggestion  to  his  busy  wife. 
He  was  like  one  of  those  men  who  will 
not  even  wheel  the  baby  carriage,  but 
make  the  wife  carry  the  child.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mr.  Gander  was  a  trite  head 
of  the  family.  He  kept  right  with  the 
godse.  brooded  part  of  the  flock  at  night, 
fought  off  rats  and  even  a  weasel,  and 
was  ready  to  battle  with  a  hawk  or  a 
eat.  In  time  of  danger  the  rooster  ran 
for  shelter,  but  the  gander  stepped  right 
out  in  front  of  his  brood  with  his  wing 
extended  like  a  prizefighter’s  arm,  and 
that  great  bill  open  to  nip  a  piece  of 
flesh  out  of  the  enemy.  lie  taught  his 
children  to  graze  and  eat  weede  and 


The  result  was  clearly  evident.  The 
young  geese  under  the  hen  wore  under¬ 
sized  and  falling  into  the  hen  character. 
After  centuries  of  domestication  or  slav¬ 
ery  the  average  hen  loses  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  wild  bird.  Now  and  then  a 
nobler  specimen  will  feel  some  dormant 
brain  cell  thrill  within  her,  remember  the 
freedom  of  centuries  ago  and  fly  into  the 
trees,  but  for  the  most  part  the  modern 
hen  is  a  selfish,  fawning,  tricky  creature. 
She  drives  her  family  away  as  soon  as 
the  children  become  tiresome,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  real  community  life  among 
hens.  When  their  usual  food  is  not  forth 
coming  all  hut  a  few  adventurous  spirits 
stand  slouching  about  waiting  for  help. 
Thus  the  goslings  were  taught  to  fawn 
upon  man  for  their  food  and  re'ect  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  other  brood. 
It  was  an  unnatural  life  for  a  goose,  and 
these  little  ones  could  not  thrive  under 
such  training.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Gander’s  pupils  were  taught  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  goose  training.  They  were  taught 
to  swim,  to  bathe  in  the  wet  grass,  to  eat 
grass  or  hay,  to-  get  out  and  find  their 
own  breakfast  if  man  did  not  do  his  duty. 
As  a  result  they  grew  up  with  strong 
independence  of  character.  While  the 
other  might  fawn  and  beg  for  food,  the 
gander’s  class  were  taught  to  scorn  such 
subservient  behavior.  And  they  were 
taught  family  life  and  co-operation.  While 
the  hens  separate  and  lead  their  selfish, 
separate  lives,  the  geese  live  in  a  group. 
There  they  go  now  in  a  solid  bunch  across 
the  lawn.  Throw  a  stick  into  a  flock  of 
hens  or  let  a  dog  run  at  them,  and  they 
will  scatter  in  all  directions.  Try  the 
same  with  a  flock  of  young  geese,  and 
they  will  line  up  in  solid  array  “all  for 
each  and  each  for  all.”  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  finer  iu  the  education  of  geese 
or  children  than  this  thorough  idea  of 
co-operation.  In  the  future  those  groups 
which  are  taught  like  the  geese  will  rule 
the  nation.  Those  which  are.  taught  to 
fear  fit  range  things  or  live  the  selfish  life 
of  a  hen  will  always  serve.  In  other 
words,  the  future  of  this  country  depends 
on  its  teachers  and  their  wisdom?  You 
are  right! 

****** 

Rut  the  real,  final  test  of  a  goose’s 
education  is  made  with  the  carving  knife. 
Judging  from  the  empty  plates  I  think 
this  one  will  pass  a  good  examination.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  this  was  one  of  the 
hen’s  goslings.  When  we  saw  that  their 
teacher  was  a  failure  we  put  them  into 
Mr.  Gander’s  class.  lie  looked  them 
over  and  knocked  them  down  with  his 
wing  a  few  times.  Then  he  put  his  wise 
head  to  one  side  as  if  to  say  : 

“I’ll  do  my  best  with  them.  They  have 
been  spoiled,  and  T  must  take  some  of  the 
conceit  out  of  them  first.  If  the  law  for¬ 
bidding  corporal  punishment  holds  in 
New  Jersey  I  will  resign  the  task,  be¬ 
cause  no  goose  can  ever  live  a  successful 
life  unless  those  foolish  hen  ideas  are 
whipped  out  of  him.  And  another  thing: 

I  won’t  have  that.  Red  hen  bothering 
•around  me.  The  influence  of  a  foolish 
mother  is  the  worst  thing  a  teacher  has 
to  contend  with.  T’ll  try  to  make  geese 
out  of  them,  but  keep  that  hen  away !” 

The  Red  hen  put  up  a  great  cry  for  a 
time.  She  ran  out  and  called  her  “dar- 
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‘The  Surest  Short  Cut 
to  Farm  Profits 
Ever  Invented” 

—at  least  that  is  what  one  Utilitor  user  says  about 
this  great  labor-saving  machine. 

His  statement  is  only  one  of  many  similar  state¬ 
ments  in  a  booklet  of  Utilitor  testimonials  that 
we  have  prepared,  and  which  we  will  gladly  send 
you  if  you  want  to  know  howto  make  more  money 
next  year — with  far  less  effort. 

The  Utilitor  successfully  substitutes  machine 
power  for  man  power  and  for  horse  power. 

It  does  vastly  more  work  the  year  ’round  than 
you  could  possibly  get  out  of  the  best  horse  you 
ever  owned — and  at  far  less  cost. 

Which  is  only  halt  the  story 

—IT  ALSO  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  A 
GASOLINE  ENGINE,  doing  all  your  belt 
work,  pumping  water  for  your  stock,  cutting  feed 
for  them,  running  the  churn  or  cream  separator, 
sawing  your  winter  wood  and  charging  your  farm 
lighting  set.  Weather  doesn’t  affect  it.  It  does 
all  this  with  perfect  ease,  even  in  severest  winter. 
No  man,  who  ever  used  a  Utilitor,  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  go  back  to  old  stvle  horse  and  hand 
power. 

Those  conservative  buyers  who  at  first  may  have 
been  wary  of  the  Utilitor  now  know  that  ample 
time  has  elapsed  to  locate  and  eliminate  the  small 
hut  annoying  errors  that  cannot  be  avoided  in  any 
new  mechanical  device. 

Over  forty  thousand  people  like  you  have  asked 
us  to  explain  the  uses  of  the  Utilitor — yet  we  still 
have  time  to  answer  anv  questions  You  may  have 
to  ask. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  for  that  booklet  we  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago. 
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The  Utilitor  Deferred  Payment  Plan 

f 

helps  both  the  dealer  and  the  buyer.  Write  for  full  details. 

V 

Address  Sales  Department  “H” 

I 

MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY 

i 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Dependable 

HFiW:-  - 


A  to v*  Plowing  snow.  t 

Right — O pirating  corn  shelter. 


Above — Utilitor  charging 
lighting  set  batteries. 


ling  children”  to  leave  those  low  com¬ 
panions.  The  goose  took  those  ‘‘darling 
children”  right  by  the  tail  feathers  and 
pulled  them  back.  The  gander  waddled 
up  to  the  hen  and  took  one  nip  which 
sent  her  squawking  to  the  barnyard, 
where  the  big  rooster  was  challenging  the 
world. 

“I’ve  been  insulted !”  she  screamed, 
“and  my  dear  children  have  been  stolen 
from  me.  If  you  have  the  courage  of  a 
mouse  you  will  defend  your  wife !” 

“Where  is  he?”  l’oared  the  rooster,  and 
he  started  on  a  run  for  the  orchard.  There 
was  the  goose  with  all  her  children  at 
school,  and  right  in  front  was  the  gander 
with  his  great  beak  open  and  that  right 
wing  all  unslung  for  a  blow.  The  rooster 
got  within  about  six  feet  of  him  and  then 
halted.  He  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  that 
sharp  beak. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Gander !  I  saw 
you  over  in  the  next  field,  and  I  came  to 
ask  how  the  worms  are  running  over 
there !”  „  , 

As  he  went  back  the  rooster,  after  the 
manner  of  husbands  generally,  sought  to 
pacify  his  wife. 

“After  all,  your  children  are  in  a  good 
school,  and  you  will  now  have  more  time 
for  your  neglected  household  duties. 
Nursing  those  children  has  been  a  hard 
strain  on  you.  Now  for  a  little  recrea¬ 
tion  !”  _  *  i-t 

From  my  own  experience  I  can  testily 
that  Prof  Gander  is  right.  No  one  can 
train  a  child  properly  if  the  mother  is 
foolish  naturally,  and  seeks  to  interfere 
with  the  child’s  education.  Those  who 
undertake  to  “take  a  child”  into  their 
family  may  well  take  heed  from  Prof. 
Gander.  It  were  far  better  that  such  a 
child  never  saw  his  mother  again.  She 
may  easily  ruin  the  life  which  she  brought 
into  the  world.  .  ,  ,  ^  , , 

But  at  any  rate,  this  bird  on  the  table 
was  well  educated  to  live  the  perfect  life 
of  a  goose.  Have  another  slice!  I  know 
vou  can  eat  another  helping  of  this  dress¬ 
ing.  Pass  back  your  plate.  Of  course  I 
know  mother  would  like  to  hold  that 
other  goose  back  for  a  later  meal,  but 
that  is  not  the  true  Thanksgiving  spirit. 
Pass  back  for  another  slice  and  I  will 
use  my  influence  with  the  housekeeper  to 
carve  the  second  goose.  Its  education 
has  been  finished.  n>  c* 


The  Lost  Art  of  Neighboring 

“I  have  never  been  inside  of  that  house 
except  to  attend  a  funeral.” 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  remark  like 
that?  Of  course,  you  have,  and  not  once, 
but  scores  of  times.  And  the  pity  of  it, 
to  allow  the  days  and  years  to  pass  by 
with  never  the  friendly  visit,  and  then 
when  death  claims  a  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  the  neighbors  gather  from  far  and 
near  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  departed.  Surely  it  is  right  to  per¬ 
form  this  duty,  but  why  wait  until  such, 
occasions  arise?  Why  not  go  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  health  and  are  ready  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  human  companionship.' 

The  threadbare  excuse  given  by  the 
majority  of  people  for  not  being  neigh¬ 
borly  is'  lack  of  time ;  but  surely  in  these 
days  of  labor-saving  devices  we  ought  not 
to  be  so  overworked  as  the  women  were 
a  half-century  ago.  and  we  know  that  they 
found  plentv  of  time  to  visit  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Often  while  the}  were  enjoying  a 
social  chat  they  were  doing  helpful 
things  for  that  -same  neighbor,  such  as 
quilting,  sewing  carpet  rags,  or  even  par¬ 
ing  apples  for  drying. 

The  telephone  comes  in  for  a  largo 
share  of  blame  for  the  modern  way  of 
staying  away  from  one’s  neighbors,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  this  accusation  may 
be  a  true  one.  But  all  the  telephono 
conversations  in  the  world  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  friendly  call  in  the  home, 
when  crochet  patterns,  dress  patterns  or 
any  kind  of  patterns  may  be  exchanged, 
together  with  helpful  advice  as  to  the 
use  of  them.  The  sight  of  a  cheerful 
face  on  a  dark,  gloomy  day  is  like  a  beam 
of  sunlight  to  0110  who  longs  for  human 
companionship.  People  dwelling  apart, 
not  mingling  in  any  way,  grow  suspicious 
of  one  another,  and  the  little  differences 
grow  to  be  big  ones.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  eradicating  these  differences  than 
to  meet  together  in  a  social  way  and  pass 
the  hours  in  games,  in  discussing  affairs 
of  state,  singing  songs  and  telling  jokes. 
A  neighborhood  feud  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  when  such  things  are  brought 
about.  ,  , , 

“Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor; 
you  might  like  him,”  has  been  well  said ; 
but  when  strangers  move  in  and  do  not 
return  the  calls  of  the  older  residents, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  This 
often  happens,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
would-be  neighborly  oue  can  well  be  im¬ 
agined.  But  one  woman  bravely  said: 
“Never  mind ;  I'll  go  once ;  then  if  the 
call  is  not  returned,  I’ll  never  go  again. 
My  duty  is  done.” 

The  city  dweller  has  been  known  to 
boast  of  the  fact  that,  he  does  not  know 
his  next-door  neighbor.  There  is  a  little 
excuse  there,  as  that  person,  no  doubt, 
has  a  circle  of  friends  of  his  own,  and 
can  have  many  diversions  besides.  But 
in  the  country  it  is  different,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  growing  indifference, 
selfishness  and  apathy  of  the  rural  resi¬ 
dents  are  driving  people  to  the  city  faster 
than  anything  else.  For  many  years  now 
we  have  had  drives  of  all  kinds,  special 
days  and  weeks  for  everything.  Why  not 
inaugurate  a  sociability  drive,  and  thus 
encourage  neighborly  friendliness,  which 
■s  fast  becoming  a  lost  art?  A  .8.  0. 


James  Carriers 

Make  Cleaning  Easy 


HOW  do  you  do  your  chores— the 
old  way  or  the  James  Way? 

The  old  way— cleaning  out  the  bam 
is  the  dirtiest  and  hardest  work  on  the 
place,  a  chore  that  is  shirked  by  every 
one  who  has  a  chance  to  get  away 
from  it. 

But  dirty  work  like  this  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  on  any  farm. 

Th's  task,  like  many  other  tasks  in  the  dairy 
barn,  has  been  changed  by  James  to  a  chore 
that  even  the  boys  like,  and  which  they  can 
do  as  well  as  the  strongest  man. 

A  320-page  bock  tells  all  about  James  Car¬ 
riers  and  other  work-saving  James  devices 
such  as  James  cow  stalls  and  stanchions,  steel 
pens,  ventilators,  drinking  cups,  bull  staffs,  etc. 

This  hock  also  tells  about  the  James  Barn 
Plan  Service,  including  many  pages  cf  tlue 
prints  and  pictures  of  modem  bam  interior* 
and  exteriors. 

The  book  is  sent  free,  if  you  ask  for  James 
Way  bock  No.  30. 


Elmira,  N.  Y, 
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CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

^'1^“  BACKS  THIS  SAW 

For  llertalcrA  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  ATI/ 
*rtttae  Wood  u/vff 

1  cheapest  saw  made  to  which 

SS&X  a  ripping  table  may  bo  ot- 

tachod.  Guaranteed  1  year. 

M  nev  refunded  if  not  satis- 
•»  factory.  Write  for  catalog* 

, V HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

No.  &  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 

will  make  you  no  re  money  with  less  work.  Kai-e  the 
Crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alf.iliaaml  g-  am 
erops,  or  email  place  in  fruit  near  some  pood  town.  Ideal 
place  for  dairying,  pigs-ami  chickens.  Good  market,  at 
hand.  N<>  cold  weather.  You  live  longer  and  eel  mo- a 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Kirn,  fertile 
soiL  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  o  op 
ssuranoe  which  makes  sure  profits.  H- spitsble  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  comers  welcome.  Wonderful  roads,  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Kolder. 
i-ee.  c.  X,.  SEAGRAVES,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Seai.Ke  K»t,  910  K.llu.T  Exchange,  Chicago. 

* 

Pnm.lrt  VinalaniJ  mild  climate,  productive  soil  excel- 
UQulBIO  nneiana  lent  U  farms  all  descriptions 

sizes, prices,  stocked  and  equipped :  many  exceptn  nal  bar¬ 
gains.  Catalogue  by  request.  EVAN  A.  HOPKINS.  VinclanA.  N.J. 

! ?*?»  SPHSSS8 

Ospraymo  with  specialfeaturesallthelrown. 

Cntnlna  They  claim  Jrour  kind  attention, 

v-uiuiog  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

free  They  f’Ti.lsh  sure  protection 

FIELD  TOKOS  r'J  MT  CO.,  Dept.  2  Elnira,  New  York 

■  1  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  liOnt.  SELL  M  KNDKTS 

Uv0(1IS  H  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
&  In  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  o  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Ani.terdum,  N.\  . 

1  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

II  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 

1  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 

1  nil  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Pool  try  men.  Stockman. 

P  |l  K  M  etc.  It  pays  *o  make  your  lettors  look  businesslike. 

■  P*  II  111  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 

business,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain.Vt, 

|  The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  1 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
IS  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
ZZ  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 


For  sale  by 


feHta  ter  Boot 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Wri 
for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  wheel  CO,  43  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  111. 


=  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  = 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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7b*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  Cor  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  tsso 

Pnbliihrd  wrrkly  by  the  Rural  Pnljlishlnc  Company,  333  Yiett  80th  Ktrrrf,  Xrw  VorV 

Herbert  W.  COLlJJtowoon,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurin'  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  •  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Sd.,  or 
8i$  marks,  or  10Vj  franqs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  OlHco  as  Second  Class  Matter.  • 


Advertising  rates,  1J  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  Cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlio  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  aro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debta  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tho  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  I  was  first  married  my  father-in-law  asked  me 
whether  I  took  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  I  said  no.  He  said, 
“Boy.  you  don’t  know  what  is  Rood  for  you.  I  would 
take  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  anyway.”  lie  said  if  he  had  to  give 
up  all  the  rest  of  his  papers  and  could  not  take  but  one, 
it  would  be  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.,  so  he  gave  me  a  paper  to  read 
and  I  saw  it  was  just  what  I  wanted  in  my  business,  so 
I  have  always  taken  it  since.  I  am  always  pleased  with 
the  way  you  try  to  help  farmers,  even  though  we  don’t 
always  try  to  help  ourselves.  c.  w.  head. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  havo  read  a  book  called  “Advice  to  the 
Newly  Married.”  May  we  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  advice  of.  this  father-in-law,  given  to  a 
farmer,  was  worth  the  price  of  that  entire  book? 

* 

EVERAL  people  have  written  us  about  what  they 
call  the  conflict  of  Federal  and  State  laws  over 
daylight  saving.  Their  point  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Chief  Justice  White  of-  tho  United  Stall's  Supreme 
Court,  in  reporting  the  court’s  decision  on  the  Volstead 
prohibition  enforcement,  says:  “Where  a  State  and  a 
Federal  law  conflicts  tho  Federal  law  must  prevail  and 
the  State  law  give  Way  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.” 

Thus  where  the  Federal  government  has  repealed 
the  daylight  saving  law,  while  Now  York  attempts  to 
enforce  it,  the  State  must  give  way.  At  first  thought 
this  seems  sound,  yet  lawyers  tell  us  they  doubt  if  a 
true  ease  could  be  made  out  of  it-  We  think  it  is 
far  better  to  repeal  the  State  law  in  tho  usual  way. 
The  next  Legislature  will  have  a  large  and  strung 
representation  from  the  rural  counties.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  repeal.  It 
only  remains  for  the  farmers  and  country  people  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  right  upon  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  If  you  want  to  end  daylight  saving,  be¬ 
gin  now  and  keep  at  it  until  the  law  is  repealed.  The 
campaign  will  ho  much  like  that  for  the  repea  1  of  tho 
school  laws. 

* 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  renewal  to  the  most  val¬ 
uable  paper  I  have  ever  taken.  Wishing  you  good  luck 
and  for  a  Republican  Government,  and  d — u  the  milk 
dealers.  They  have  closed  our  plant.  A.  w.  M  . 

New  York. 

IIIS  letter  came  on  Election  Day.  The  first  part 
of  the  wish  came  promptly.  Tf  submitted  to 
vote  the  second  part  would  probably  carry  with  even 
greater  majority.  What  appears  to  us  in  this  letter 
is  that  a  man  capable  of  saying  so  much  in  three 
strong  short  sentences  is  the  superior  in  ability  of 
men,  who,  because  of  the  accident  of  position,  are  able 
to  embarrass  him  in  his  business.  Take  the  favor  of 
government  away  from  the  milk  dealers  and  such 
farmers  would  hold  them  down  with  him  in  trade  and 
business.  There  may  be  those  of  our  readers  who 
think  the  language  used  by  our  friend  in  relation  to 
the  milk  dealers  is  rather  strong.  To  them  we  sug¬ 
gest  this  old  quotation  from  “Tristram  Shandy,”  by 
Lawrence  Sterne: 

“The  accusing  spirit,  which  flew  up  to  heaven’s  chan¬ 
cery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it.  in  ;  and  the 
Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear 
upon  the  word  and  blotted  it  out  forever.” 

* 

What  would  be  just  wages  to  pay  a  hired  man,  fur¬ 
nishing  rooms  and  hoard  to  him  and  wife?  A.  D. 

IIIS  letter  was  unsigned.  It  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer  such  a  question  without  knowing 
the  particulars.  “Just  wages”  should  consider  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  tho  hired  man.  No 
man  can  he  just  to  his  own  family  if  he  pays  tho 
hired  man  more  than,  the  latter  brings  in  through  his 
labor.  Many  a  farmer  during  the  past  few  years  has 
lost  money  on  the  hired  man’s  labor.  This  was  not 
always  the  hired  man’s  fault.  It  was  partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  poor  management,  attempting  to  work  with 
poor  equipment,  or  in  persisting  in  growing  crops 
which  experience  has  shown  are  not  profitable.  In 
mir  own  case  we  are  paying  two  or  three  times  as 


much  for  labor  as  was  necessary  10  years  ago.  We 
have  been  obliged-  to  discard  several  crops  and  raise 
only  those  which  careful  figuring  has  shown  to  be 
profitable.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
would  have  been  better  off  to  hire  no  help  at  all  and 
seed  their  land  to  grass  and  grain,  and  he  content 
with  such  live  stock  as  the  family  can  handle.  No 
one  likes  to  do  that  in  these  times,  but  it  is  often  tho 
safest  way.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  farm 
laborer  has  had  the  advantage  and  has  usually 
named  the  price  for  which  he  will  work.  Good  men 
havo  obtained  $50  per  month  with  hoard — some  of 
them  going  beyond  that.  In  the  case  here  mentioned 
it  is  not  stated  whether  the  wife  works  or  not,  or 
what  the  work  is.  On  a  dairy  or  fruit  farm  both  man 
and  woman  would  doubtless  work,  and  if  they  -were 
eomjietent,  $00  and  board  would  he  considered  cheap 
in  these  times.  It  all  depends  on  the  workers  and  the 
job,  and  prices  are  usually  decided  by  the  “going 
wages”  in  any  locality.  It  now  looks  as  if  farm 
wages  would  fall.  Factories  are  closing  in  some 
places,  and  we  think  there  will  be  a  movement  back 
to  farm  work  before  long. 

* 

I  am  informed  that  good  farms  can  bo  purchased  iif 
New  York  State  for  $500  or  $600.  Is  this  true,  and,  if 
so,  why  so,  and  where  can  they  be  found?  I  am  a  widow 
with  three  children,  tl  to  18.  mbs.  c.  J. 

IIOEVER  told  you  that  knew  less  than  nothing 
about,  the  subject.  Possibly  a  few  acres  of 
rough  land  off  among  the  hills,  with  tumble-down 
buildings,  might  he  bought  for  that  sum.  Good  farms, 
on  which  a  family  can  make  a  living,  are  not  given 
away  in  New  York  State.  You  will  have  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  good  farms.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  people  in  the  Middle  West  seem  to  believe  that 
New  York  and  New  England  are  full  of  “aban¬ 
doned”  farms  which  may  bo  bought  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  fences.  There  are  few  if  any  such  “aban¬ 
doned"  farms.  There  are  some  farms  with  unoccu¬ 
pied  buildings,  hut  most  of  tho  fields  are  pastured, 
cut  for  hay  or  cultivated  by  the  neighbors'.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  of  these  Eastern  farms  offer  finer  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  by  a  good, 
practical  farmer,  than  any  other  security  he  can  find. 
But  there  is  little  if  anything  in  these  reports  of 
“cheap”  or  abandoned  farms.  You  will  have  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  a  good  farm. 

* 

Date  Changed 

THE  Now  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  has 
changed  the  date  of  its  annual  convention  to 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  14  and  15.  This 
will  bring  it  in  the  week  following  the  first  tentative 
announcement.  The  change  was  advisable  because 
of  conflicting  dates  and  appointments.  The  meeting 
will  ho  held  In  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  the  above  dates.  A  comprehensive  program  has 
been  arranged,  and  details  will  come  later. 

I 

* 

T  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  just  closing  at 
least  $500,000,000  were  spent  for  “soft  drinks.” 
The  usual  “soft”  drink  is  water  sweetened  and  col¬ 
ored  with  a  chemical  flavor  and  a  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  forced  into  it.  In  all  the  money  spent 
for  food  and  drink,  nothing  returns  less  actual  food 
value  than  this  half  billion  given  up  for  these  soft 
drinks.  If  is-hard  to  think  that  the  American  people 
should  be  so  soft,  as  to  pay  this  vast  sum  for  gas  and 
sweetened  water.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  this 
money  ever  gets  hack  to  the  farm.  It  goes  to  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  mixers  or  manufacturers.  If  this 
money  were  paid  for  milk  or  fruit  juices  if.  would  he 
another  very  much  better  matter.  The  consumption 
of  milk  and  pure  fruit  juice  would  benefit  the  people 
and  provide  markets  for  legitimate  farm  products. 
The  money,  or  part  of  it,  would  find  its  way  hack  to 
the  farm,  and  the  dairy  and  fruit  business  would  be 
stimulated.  Milk  and  fruit  are  necessities  .  Water 
and  gas,  in  the  form  of  “soft  drinks,”  are  luxuries. 
There  is  a  great  national  waste  based  on  habit  or 
“fashion.”  The  dairy  and  the  orchard  should  havo  a 
greater  share  of  that  half  billion  ! 

* 

IIIS  discussion  of  “The  Wife's  Share,”  stated  on 
page  1804,  is  a  good  Thanksgiving  topic.  Some 
of  our  women  readers  may  not  regard  their  present 
share  as  “something  to  be  thankful  for,”  hut  they 
will  And  that  this  discussion,  fairly  carried  out,  will 
help  them.  With  the  coming  of  the  ballot,  woman 
is  to  grow  into  larger  opportunity  and  a  fairer  place 
in  the  world’s  activities.  For  centuries  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  have  done  rather  more  than  their 
share  of  the  bard  and  unpaid  labor  of  the  world! 
From  the  position  of  family  slave,  which  she  orig¬ 
inally  occupied,  woman  has  come  to  Is;  the  trie'  pnrt- 
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ner  and  companion  of  man.  She  has  worked  her  way 
toward  social  freedom  largely  by  her  own  efforts  and 
influence.  She  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  in¬ 
come  or  profit  in  the  business  of  the  home.  We  all 
now  clearly  understand  that  one  reason  why  farming 
fell  behind  in  the  industrial  race  was  because  the 
woman  and  her  children  did  a  full  man’s  work  but 
received  no  payment  for  it.  Ip  figuring  the  cost  of 
the  farm’s  product,  the  labor  of  the  woman  was  not 
counted  in,  and  this  cut  down  the  price  to  ruinous 
figures.  Yet  in  the  cost  of  manipulating  or  handling 
this  product  the  labor  of  women  has  always  been 
added,  or  the  man  has  been  allowed  extra  wages  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  The  farm  woman  now  un¬ 
derstands  that,  and  her  demand  for  fair  wages  will  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  battle  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  great  majority  of  R.  N.-Y.  homes 
mother’s  position  as  an  equal  partner  is  recognized. 

* 

HUMANITY  und  public  interest  unite  In  every 
argument  for  keeping  the  dairy  business  pros 
porous  and  growing.  Of  all  the  animals  that  walk 
the  earth  and  consume  its  products,  the  cow  will  pro 
duee  from  100  lbs.  of  digestible  matter  more  human 
food  in.  her  milk  than  any  other.  The  pig,  the  hen, 
the  sheep  and  the  steer  all  rank  below  her  in  food 
production.  From  100  lbs.  of  food  the  cow  produces 
18  lbs.  of  edible  solids  to  about  15  for  the  pig,  five  for 
the  hen  and  three  for  the  steer.  Such  a  food-making 
machine  will  become  of  greater  importance  each  year 
as  the  world  grows  in  population.  In  addition  to 
that,  milk  is  the  only  perfect  food,  and  an  essential 
food  as  well.  Youth  cannot  thrive  and  age  and  ill¬ 
ness  cannot  endure  without  milk.  It  is  a  national 
essential,  ranking  but  little  below  fire  and  water. 
Tho  cow  Is  the  great  foster  mother  of  mankind.  We 
can  imagine  a  world  enduring  without  money,  but  the 
race  would  die  out  if  deprived  of  milk.  These  things 
being  so,  it  becomes  a  national  duty  to  insure  a  full 
milk  supply.  That  can  only  be  done  by  making  the 
business  of  dairying  profitable. 

* 

THIS  question  of  “oloo”  ami  dairymen  has  come 
to  be  a  vital  one.  Everyone  knows  our  own 
stand  in  the  matter — we  practice  what  we  preach 
at  home.  It.  is  evident  that  farmers  do  not  agree  on 
this  subject,  and  when  that  is  the  case  we  invite  a 
full  and  thorough  discussion.  That  is  what  has  been 
started  on  page  1812.  Wo  Avnnt  opinions  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen,  no  matter  whether  they  agree  with 
us  or  not.  We  do  not  particularly  care  for  the  views 
of  town  people,  as  avo  have  not  criticized  their  use  -if 
the  butter  substitutes.  We  do  feel  that  the  man  who 
makes  his  living  by  producing  milk  or  its  products 
cannot  justify  his.  use  of  butter  substitutes  either 
morally  or  as  a  business  proposition.  The  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  sell  milk  and  buy  oleo  seem 
to  us  narrow  and  selfish.  Such  arguments,  if  curried 
out  to  their  logical  conclusion,  would  ruin  any  buri- 
ness  we  can  think  of. 

* 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
will  be  held  in  the  Armory  in  the  city  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  December  8,  1920,  at  10  a.  m. 
The  League  is  organized  under  the  New  Jersey  cor¬ 
poration  law,  and,  to  comply  with  the  law,  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  must  also  he  held  in  the  State  of 
Now  Jersey  to  confirm  and  make  legal  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Utica.  The  New  Jersey  meeting  may  be  held 
by  the  directors  authorized , to  vote  proxies  of  other 
members,  though  of  course  any  stockholder  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  attend  the  meeting,  which  Avill  be  held  in  tho 
Corporation  Trust  Company  Building,  No.  15  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Jersey  City,  on  December  14,  1920,  at 
10  a.  m. 

Utica  is  eon  venlent  for  a  large  number  of  dairymen 
in  Central  New  York,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  largo 
attendance 


Brevities 

What  hooks  are  you  planning  to  read  this  Winter? 

No  wise  man  puts  fertilizer,  manure  or  labor  into  n 
water-soaked  soil. 

Very  few  except  tin?  .Summer  boarders  find  the  farm 
a  lazy  place  in  Summer. 

Tt’s  tine  to  be  “up-to-date,”  but  do  not.  trample  the 
good  old  things  under  foot  in  order  to  get  there! 

OUB  reports  show  that  the  silos  through  the  dairy  dis- 
triets  are  generally  well  filled — with  hay  a  little  short. 

Some  people  seem  to  go  through  the  fire  of  affliction 
and  remain  as  sweet,  as  pasteurized  eider.  Others  go 
sour  and  pass  through  “hard”  eider  to  vinegar. 

Now  that  the  eggs  are  coming  out  of  water  glasn.  how 
do  they  act?  Are  they  good?  We  have  some  reports  of 
failure.  The  ooafity  of  the  "gins* *”  seems  to  be  poor  in 
some  eases.  What  have  you  to  say? 
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Investments  in  Land  Bank  Bonds 

At  the  recent  special  session  of  the  Legislature  an 
amendment  to  the  banking  law  was  enacted,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Chapter  149.  Bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  he  legal  and  valid  investments  for 
sinking  and  trust- funds  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  of 
any  municipal  corporation  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  the 
city  of  Newburgh  has  authorized  the  investment  of 
the  city’s  sinking  funds  in  Land  Bank  bonds.  The 
first  order  is  for  $60,000.  The  purpose  is  to  reinvest 
the  proceeds  locally  for  building  purposes  through 
the  local  savings  and  loan  associations  to  encourage 
the  building  of  houses,  by  furnishing  mortgage  money 
to  build  and  own  homes.  It  is  hardly  to  bo  expected 
that  the  cities  would  be  satisfied  to  have  any  large 
portion  of  this  money  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  at 
least  until  the  present  shortage  of  city  houses  has 
been  relieved;  but  rural  counties,  townships  and 
school  districts  could  well  insist  that  their  sinking 
funds  be  invested  in  the  Land  Bank  bonds,  and  this 
money  would  be  justly  held  available  for  farm  mort¬ 
gages. 

Little  by  little  the  possibilities  of  the  Land  Bank 
of  the  State  of  New  York  are  being  appreciated.  It 
has  been  handicapped  by  discriminating  tax  laws,  by 
selfish  enemies  and  by  mistakes  of  friends  of  farm 
credits.  The  city  press  and  the  Legislature  have  now 
acknowledged  the  possibilities  in  its  broad  plan  of 
organization,  and  indorsed  the  safe  and  conservative 
development  of  its  sendee. 

In  a  recent  address  to  a  country  meeting  of  farm¬ 
ers,  former  Governor  Martin  II.  Glynn,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  the  Land  Bank,  analyzed 
its  beneficial  features,  and  showed  the  millions  of 
dollars  it  would,  if  properly  encouraged,  save  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State.  It  Is  the  one  efficient,  logical  and 
economic  plan  we  have,  not  only  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
ent  shortage  of  city  houses,  but  also  to  suppiy  farm 
loans  to  men  of  good  promise  and  character,  but  of 
small  means.  The  system  as  a  whole  is  the  most 
complete  example  of  a  truly  co-operative  system  that 
we  have  in  this  State  or  Nation. 


The  Farmer  is  “  Somebody  ”  in  Idaho 

Many  of  our  Eastern  readers  feel  that  farmers  get 
scant  recognition  from  public  officials.  Most  Gov¬ 
ernors,  when  asked  to  come  out  squarely  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  dodge  behind  the  time-honored  statement  that, 
being  Governor  of  “all  the  people,’’  they  cannot  pay 
particular  attention  to  any  one  class.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  favor  the  class  which  has  the  greatest  polit¬ 
ical  power.  Things  are  different  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  business  in  that  State 
and  people  seem  to  realize  it.  We  find  the  following 
letter,  printed  just  after  the  election,  in  the  Weekly 
Market  Bulletin ,  a  publication  of  the  Idaho  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture : 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  complimentary  vote  given 
me  in  the  late  election  by  the  rural  districts  of  Idaho. 
It  renews  again  my  always  held  belief  that  the  farmers 
and  stock  growers  of  Idaho  are  fair  in  their  deductions. 
A  keen  campaign  among  them  against  me  did  not  have 
the  effect  that  its  backers  thought  it  would,  and  out  of 
the  contest  came  a  new  incentive  to  me  to  add  even  more 
in  m.v  efforts  to  help  develop  the  agricultural  industries 
and  make  easier  the  path  of  the  producer. 

The  producers  of  Idaho  may  expect  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  the  broadest  sort  of  assistance.  Let  me  again  ex¬ 
press  m.v  gratitude  to  all  of  you,  and  to  those  who  did 
not  vote  for  me  let  me  say  that  as  citizens  of  Idaho  you 
may  have  everything  good  that  can  be  given  you  by  this 
administration.  o.  w.  uavis.  Governor. 


The  Rural  School  Situation 

No  one  will  deny  that  many  rural  schools  in  New 
York  State  are  inferior.  Many  children  in  country 
districts  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  an  edu¬ 
cation.  These  conditions  should  he  improved,  and 
they  will  be.  A  few  years  ago,  after  a  long  struggle, 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  largely  through 
the  Influence  of  city  people,  obtained  a  new  law  and 
proceeded  to  enforce  it.  The  result  was  a  mighty 
uproar  from  country  people.  After  a  contest,  which 
will  long  Ih>  remembered,  the  rural  people  forced  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  In  doing  this  they  performed 
what  may  he  called  a  legislative  miracle,  as  anyone 
who  knows  how  legislation  is  riveted  upon  the  people 
at  Albany  will  realize.  The  farmers  who  forced  this 
repeal  through  were  charged  with  being  “tax  dodg¬ 
ers,”  “child  killers,”  “dunces”  and  general  enemies  of 
education.  The  State  Department  never  seemed  to 
grasp  the  real  meaning  for  this  opposition.  The 
farmers  felt  that  the  law  was  forced  upon  them  by  a 
set  of  arbitrary  people  who  were  out  of  sympathy 
with  rural  life,  and  without  full  knowledge  of  rural 
conditions.  Those  who  fought  the  law  realized  that 
the  rural  schools  are  not  what  they  should  he.  but 
they  took  the  position  that  If  tbo  law  is  to  be 


changed  the  people  who  pay  the  local  taxes  and  con¬ 
tribute  the  children  should  have  most  to  say  in 
changing  the  law.  Wo  felt  that  this  position  was  en¬ 
tirely  sound,  and  for  that  reason  we  supported  the 
repeal.  At  the  same  time  we  said  that  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  made  by  a  committee  of  men  and 
women,  composed  chiefly  of  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  know' just  what  the  rural  school  needs. 
This  is  now  being  done — and  well  done.  A  committee 
of  21  men  and  women,  most  of  them  from  the 
country,  is  preparing  to  make  a  survey  of  the  rural 
school  situation.  They  will  get  down  to  “grass  roots” 
and  give  us  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Their  sugges¬ 
tions  for  changes  in  the  law  will  be  sympathetic  and 
sensible.  We  believe  they  will  be  accepted  and  gen¬ 
erally  supported  by  country  people,  and  that  the  final 
result  will  fully  justify  the  repeal  of  the  recent  law. 
The  city  papers  arc  beginning  to  discuss  the  case. 
As  part  of  a  long  editorial  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
cently  said : 

In  making  their  survey  the  committee  men  and  women 
should  have  in  mind  the  stimulating  fact  that  the  new 
census  showed  that  there  were  382.069  residents  of  New 
York  between  21  and  50  who  were  illiterate  or  could  not 
speak  English. 

Remember,  libwever,  that  the  illiterate  New  Yorker 
is  almost  entirely  a  city  product.  There  are  but  very 
few  illiterates  in  the  country. 


Making  Most  of  a  Farm  Paper 

There  was  a  time  when  T  could  not  get  much  out  of 
TrtE  R.  N.-Y.,  but  I  find  the  trouble  was  with  me  and 
not  the  paper.  Now  that  I  have  learned  I  read  all  the 
old  volumes  I  can  get,  and  never  fail  to  find  a  source  of 
information  and  inspiration.  However,  there  is  so  much 
good  in  all  departments  that  it  is  hard  to  comment  on 
any  one  without  touching  another;  and  rather  than  com¬ 
ment  I  would  like  some  information  on  my  own  case. 

A  farmer  called  here  the  other  day  and  expressed 
himself  frankly  about  farm  papers.  lie  said  he 
thought  most  of  them  were  chiefly  occupied  in  “ mak¬ 
ing  extra  work  for  Mother /”  We  have  tried  to  make 
The  R.  N.-Y.  human  rather  than  spectacular.  There 
is  a  tendency  among  some  papers  to  try  to  imitate 
the  cheap  magazines  by  printing  lurid  stories  or  sen¬ 
sational  and  flippant  reports  of  abnormal  farm  suc¬ 
cesses.  Such  things  are  interesting,  but  they  do  not 
remain  in  mind,  or  if  they  do  they  are  of  no  greater 
value  than  the  gas  in  a  bottle  of  “soda  water.”  It 
seems  to  us  that  country  people  need  to  drink  from 
the  clear  spring  rather  than  some  doctored  “soft 
drinks.”  We  regard  our  readers  as  human  beings 
with  all  the  frailties  and  virtues,  depressions  and 
ambitions  of  common  people.  Wo  go  to  them  for  in¬ 
spiration  and  practical  help — and  we  always  get  it. 
It  is  as  good  as  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  us  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  note  like  the  above,  for  here  is  a  man  who 
realizes  that  if  we  are  to  make  a  farm  paper  worth 
while  we  must  do  it  ourselves. 


The  Hired  Man’s  Wife 

Last  month  we  printed  a  letter  from  one  who 
signed  herself  “A  Hired  Man’s  Wife.”  It  was  an 
honest  letter,  written  by  a  woman  who  expressed  her 
true  feelings.  There  have  been  many  comments,  and 
several  parties  have  written  offering  this  man  and 
wife  good  farm  positions.  A  recent  note  from  the 
woman  tells  the  sequel : 

We  had  already  made  a  change  before  you  published 
my  letter,  and  my  husband  is  at  his  old  trade  in  the  city, 
getting  big  money  and  working  eight  hours  a  day,  we 
have  rented  a  house  in  the  village  and  are  well  located 
in  every  respect.  The  things  your  good  paper  is  fighting 
for  I  think  ought  to  solve  this  help  problem.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  narrowness  of  life  of  a  farm  may  tend  to 
make  the  people  hard  and  selfish.  If  only  some  of  the 
city  advantages  could  be  stretched  out  to  reach  the  rural 
districts,  the  now  seemingly  hopeless  gulf  between  city 
and  country  could  be  abolished.  Your  splendid  publica¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  big  step  in  this  direction  and  I  trust  1 
rnav  see  the  day  when  your  efforts  will  be  fully  success¬ 
ful. 

We  hope  so,  too,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  good  time  is  on  the  way.  Give  us  the  power  to 
send  hot  and  cold  water  running  freely  through 
every  farmhouse,  with  every  room  warmed  and 
clearly  lighted,  aud  we  will  agree  to  settle  the 
fnrm  problem.  These  things  can  only  come  through 
a  fairer  distribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It  is 
evident  now  that  wc  must  bring  about  that  fairer  dis¬ 
tribution  ourselves. 


Farmers  in  the  Legislature;  Primary  Laws 

We  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  learn  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  all  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 
The  list  will  be  compiled  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
think  there  will  be  more  farmers  and  their  out¬ 
spoken  friends  than  ever  before.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  we  find  some  statements 
about  the  next  Ohio  Legislature; 

Survey  of  the  roster  of  the  new  General  Assembly, 
names  of  elective  members  having  been  compiled,  shows 
it  to  he  a  body  that  will  be  dominated  by  farmers.  The 
last  Legislature,  now  soon  to  die,  included  many  agrar¬ 
ians.  but.  like  a  good  farmer,  the  present  one  has  made 


two  grow  where  one  grew  before,  figuratively  speaking. 

The  result  is  due  to  capture  of  nominations  by  con¬ 
certed  action  in  the  partisan  primaries  in  August.  The 
last  General  Assembly  included  36  farmers,  but  the 
next  will  have  48.  There  already  is  a  plan  to  organize 
the  “Cornstalk  Club,”  which  became  known  jocularly  as 
the  “String-bean  Soviet.”  In  this  will  be  included  mem¬ 
bers  with  strong  agrarian  tendencies  and  a  desire  to  be 
“against  the  cities.” 

While  agricultural  producers  will  have  a  heavy  hand 
in  the  body,  labor  will  not  be  extremely  influential. 
There  are  not  half  a  dozen  labor  men  in  both  branches. 
There  are,  however,  37  lawyers,  nine  teachers  and 
editors,  six  insurance  agents,  four  real  estate  men,  four 
merchants,  four  retired  men,  three  brokers,  three  sales¬ 
men,  two  railroad  conductors,  two  clergymen  and  two 
building  and  loan  men ;  two  physicians,  a  dentist,  a 
chiropractor  and  a  druggist.  If  the  negroes  had  not 
sought  representation  there  would  have  been  but  seven 
Democrats  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  seven,  plus 
the  six  who  defeated  blacks,  make  the  number  13. 

The  point  about  this  is  that  the  Ohio  farmers  seem 
to  have  organized  to  control  the  primary  nomina¬ 
tions.  That  is  where  country  people  can  win.  It  is 
one  reason  why,  in  New  York,  the  politicians  will  try 
their  best  to  kill  or  weaken  the  primary  law.  There 
will  be  a  great  battle  over  this.  Farmers  must 
understand  that  the  primary  gives  them  their  best 
weapon  against  the  politicians.  The  New  York  law 
should  be  made  stronger — not  repealed.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  what  the  new  Governor  suggests. 


Experience  in  a  Public  Market 

My  only  experience  has  been  on  the  Johnson  Gity. 
N.  Y.  market.  I  have  had  excellent  success  there  in 
selling  farm  produce.  I  have  found  that  large  loads  of 
any  one  product  do  not  sell  as  readily  as  a  load  of  mixed 
vegetables.  Last  Spring  we  began  our  trips  to  the 
market  as  soon  as  our  vegetables  were  ready.  TheD 
our  loads  consisted  of  milk,  buttermilk,  eggs,  poultry, 
lettuce,  green  onions,  radishes,  etc.  As  soon  as  other 
vegetables  came  on  they  were  added  to  the  load. 

During  canning  season  we  planned  to  have  enough 
vegetables  to  sell  in  small  amounts  for  table  use,  and 
by  the  bushel  for  canning.  As  the  season  advanced  the 
bunch  vegetables  were  replaced  by  those  selling  by  bulk, 
i.  e.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer  we  had  lettuce, 
bunch  beets,  carrots,  green  onions,  radishes,  pieplant, 
etc.  Later  we  had  beets,  carrots,  onions  and  tomatoes, 
which  sold  by  the  peek  or  bushel,  besides  pickling 
cucumbers,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  corn,  etc. 

This  year  we  began  to  make  some  of  our  early  cab¬ 
bage  into  sauerkraut  and  we  have  bad  great  success  in 
selling  that.  We  plan  to  send  the  truck  to  the  market 
all  Winter  with  loads  of  potatoes,  apples,  poultry,  milk, 
cabbage,  kraut,  carrots,  etc.  Our  vegetables  are  the  best 
we  raise,  and  we  give  good  measure  in  all  eases.  Our 
customers  on  the  market  are  practically  the  sarad  ones 
each  day.  We  stand  ready  to  make  good  anything  which 
lias  failed  to  satisfy  them.  The  prices  we  farmers  get 
on  the  market  are  a  little  higher  than  what  we  would  be 
paid  by  the  merchants,  but  these  same  prices  are  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  what  the  same  merchants  charge  the 
consumer.  We  are.  both  much  benefited  by  the  market. 
I  think  most  of  the  market  farmers  are  using  this  gain 
in  prices  to  build  up  the  farm,  equip  the  farms  with  bet¬ 
ter  machinery  and  to  breed  higher  grade  stock,  poultry, 
etc.  “A  square  deal”  for  all  has  been  the  motto  for  the 
Johnson  City  market.,  and  by  living  up  to  this  motto  the 
market  is  a  great  success.  n.  f.  pope. 

New  York. 


Trespassing  on  Farm  Property 

It  seems  that  most  legal  practice  and  State  laws  tend 
to  bring  in  large  money  returns  to  the  lawyer  and  court 
officers,  and  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  should  be 
protected.  New  York  State  Conservation  Law,  1920, 
provides.  Sections  361-362 : 

“An  owner  or  person  having  the  exclusive  rights  to 
hunt  or  fish  upon  enclosed  or  cultivated  lands,  or  to  take 
fish  in  a  private  pond  or  stream,  and  desiring  to  protect 
the  same,  shall  maintain  notices  or  signboards,  of  the 
size  and  posted  and  maintained  : 

“Notices  or  signboards  not  less  than  1  ft.  square, 
warning  all  persons  against  hunting  or  fishing  or  tres¬ 
passing  thereon  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  conspicu¬ 
ously  posted  and  maintained” — “not  more  than  40  rods 
apart  close  to  and  along  the  entire  boundary” — “defaced 
or  destroyed  signs  be  replaced  once  a  year  during  the 
month  of  September.” 

“It  shall  also  be  considered  due  service  of  notice  for 
trespass  upon  any  person  or  persons,  by  serving  them 
personally  in  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
private  nark  with  a  written  notice,”  etc. 

The  distinction  between  “private  lands”  and  “private 
parks”  is  vague. 

One  of  the  legal  jokers  is  that  signs  must  he  not  less 
than  one  foot  square  (144  sq.  in.  area)  ;  a  sign  11x14  in., 
154  sq.  in.,  will  not  do. 

Signs  must  be  flat;  cannot  be  nailed  on  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  trees  or  posts.  Good  waterproof  cardboard, 
such  as  printers  use  for  this  purpose,  comes  in  22x2S-in. 
sheets;  to  cut  four  pieces  11x14  in.,  staudard  size  notice, 
the  11x1 1-in.  cards  before  printing  cost  about  10c  each. 
To  comply  with  the  law  only  two  sheets  12x12  in  or 
larger  can  be  cut  from  22x2S-iu.  stock,  and  this  doubles 
the  cost  of  the  signs. 

The  Conservation  Commission  was  written  and 
asked  if  11xi4-m.  signs  would  be  legal:  also  how  much 
area  the  printing  must  cover.  In  reply,  a  suggested 
wording  of  the  sign  was  given,  but  it  was  rather  lengthy. 
It  was  stated  that  an  11xl4-in.  sign  clearly  does  not 
comply  with  the  law,  as  it  is  not  a  foot  square.  The  only 
real  answer  would  be  a  test  case  in  the  courts. 

It  should  he  noted  that  hunters,  trappers,  fishermen 
and  other  poachers  need  not  fear  the  hand  of  the  law, 
because  nearly  all  of  the  notices  are  not  printed  or  post¬ 
ed  in  strict  conformity  with. the  letter  of  the  law,  and  are 
therefore  Illegal  and  non-effective.  Propaganda  among 
tit,r'  farm  magazines,  jointly,  to  obtain  commonsenso  re¬ 
vised  game  laws  is  in  order.  JAY  I,.  SMITH. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Here  is  Our  Page  where  we 
time,  telling  each  other  for 

meet  for  the  fourteenth 
what  we  are  thankful. 

Gobble!  Gobble! 


teach  me  what  is  right  and  wrong;  for 
my  big  sister,  with  whom  I  can  spend 
many  happy  hours ;  for  my  kind  teacher 
at  school,  and  for  my  good  friends  and 
playmates.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  things  for  which  I  am  thankful. 

Best  wishes  to  you  for  a  happy  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

Your  10-year-old  friend, 

New  York.  Gladys  f. 


I  have  lots  of  things  to  be  thankful  for 
this  year.  I  am  glad  and  thankful  es¬ 
pecially  that  the  great  war  is  over,  and 
our  neighbor  boys  who  were  soldiers  from 
near  here  all  got  home  safe.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful.  too,  that  I  am  well  and  can  go  to  school 
and  play.  I  am  thankful  we  live  on  a 
farm,  and  that  I  have  so  many  cats,  dogs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  rabbits,  and  colts  for 
pets.  And  then  I  am  thankful  T  can  read 
the  papers  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Youth's  Companion,  and  others  I  like  to 
read. 

From  your  11 -year-old  friend. 

Pennsylvania.  elinor  d. 


Another  11  -year-old  girl.  Jewel  .T.,  New 
York,  brought  out  a  new  point  in  her  let¬ 
ter  when  she  said  :  "I  am  also  thankful 
for  the  good  schools,  banks,  parks  and 
other  things  which  add  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  help  to  make  our  country 
prosperous.” 


ing  the  ideal  occupation — one  which  has 
the  sanction  of  God  himself. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  Our  Page.  I 
greatly  enjoyed  the  poem  entitled  ‘Nut¬ 
ting’’  on  our  last  page;  also  the  stories 
about  the  picture 'of  the  pony  cart.  Now 
I  must  tell  you  “why  I  am  thankful  for 
thisyear.” 

I  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for 
this  year.  First  of  all,  I  am  thankful  to 
God  for  the  opportunity  during  the  last 
year  to  enjoy  life,  health  and  strength, 
for  many,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  have 
not  been  so  blessed.  I  am  thankful,  too, 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  high  school, 
though  I  have  thought  more  than  once 
that  because  of  pressing  circumstances  I 
could  not  continue  my  schooling.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  having  en¬ 
joyed,  during  July  and  August,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  my  forefathers — that  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Having  lived  all  my  life  in  a  city,  I 
am  sincerely  thankful  for  being  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  farm  life,  and  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  that  o’dest  of  life  pursuits,  even 
though  it  was  for  so  short  a  time.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  prohibition  amendment 
and  the  encouraging  results  through  its 
enforcement,  shown  in  the  fact  that  crime 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  while  our  jails 
are,  for  the  most,  part,  almost  empty.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  fact  that  I  am  an 
American,  and  as  an  American  a  free 
person — not  a  slave.  I  am  thankful  that 
there  is  such  a  paper  as  The  Rurai, 
New-Yorker,  and  that  there  are  such 
men  as  its  editors,  who  stand  boldly  for 
truth  and  the  right.  Last,  but  not  least, 

I  am  thankful  for  Our  Page,  something 
for  which  I  look  eagerly  each  month. 

If  I  may  add  to  the  list.  I  might  say  I 
am  thankful  for  sanity,  daily  food,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work,  happiness,  peace,  law  and 
order,  and  for  a  purnose  in  life. 

I  must  close  now,  for  I  think  my  letter 
long  enough. 

Your  friend, 

Connecticut.  russell  P. 


Thanksgiving  Song 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet; 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee ; 

For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see — 
Father,  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

For  mother  love  and  father  care. 

For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair; 

For  love  at  home  and  school  each  day ; 
For  guidance  lest  we  go  astray — 

Father,  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

— SELECTED. 


A  happy  Thanksgiving  to  you.  my 
friends !  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  fine 
dinner,  with  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie 
and  all  the  good  things  that  go  along 
with  them.  If  you  live  on  a  farm,  much 
of  the  Thanksgiving  food  will  be  home¬ 
grown.  Count  up  as  you  eat  dinner  and 
see  how  much  of  the  meal  has  come  from 
the  farm  and  how  much  has  been  bought. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  very  specially  a 
home  day.  We  like  to  gather  in  a  big 
family  group  under  one  roof,  and  count 
our  blessings.  It  is  a  joyful  day  for 
boys  and  girls  who  love  the  bustle  and 
excitement,  the  hearty  meal,  with  all  so 
merry  at  table,  and  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  games  and  songs  and  fun  of 
all  kinds.  Rut  you  hoys  and  girls  under¬ 
stand,  too,  the  deeper  message  that  the 
day  brings.  The  letters  below  show  that 
this  is  so.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  wrote.  Most  of  the  letters  were 
from  girls  between  10  and  15  years  of 
age.  I  have  chosen  the  best  of  these. 
Only  two  letters  came  from  boys  before  I 
had  to  send  this  page  to  the  printer.  It 
is  strange  that  both  the  boys  who  wrote 
were  16  years  old.  The  one  not  printed 
came  from  David  S.,  a  Pennsylvania  lad, 
who  is  thankful  to  be  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  .appendicitis.  The  other 
speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  a  good  deal  I  would  like  to 
say  about  some  of  the  points  these  letters 
bring  up,  but  I  am  going,  to  let  you  read 
them  just  as  they  stand,  aiuPthink  them 
over  for  yourselves.  So  here  are  the  let¬ 
ters  on 

Why  I  am  Thankful  This  Year 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I 
have  been  to  school  every  day  this  yeai\ 
We  are  going  to  make  turkeys  to  decorate 
our  schoolroom  for  Thanksgiving. 

We  have  many  things  to  be  thankful 
for.  I  am  thankful  for  m.v  mother,  father 
and  brother,  my  school  and  teacher,  my 
home,  good  health,  and  my  playmates. 

I  always  like  to  read  Our  Page  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Your  friend, 

New  York.  melva  o. 


I  enjoy  the  Boys’  and  Gjrls’  page  more 
every  month  when  it  comes.  I  think  the 
poem,  “Nutting,”  .was  very  interesting. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  things  1 
am  thankful  for.  First  of  all,  I  am 
thankful  for  the  Roys’  and  Girls’  Page 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ;  for  tin- 
good  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit;  that 
we  had  a  nice  Fall,  with  lovely  weather.- 
which  lasted  till  the  last  week  of  October; 
that  I  have  good  health,  plenty  to  eat  and 
a  good  homo  with  Christian  parents  to 


I  am  thankful  for  friends,  home, 
strength,  kind  words,  happy  thoughts; 
for  the  lovely  flowers,  songs  of  birds ;  for 
beauty  in  the  world :  for  the  soft  night 
breezes,  hills,  trees,  streams,  sleep,  morn¬ 
ing  light,  stars,  sun,  food,  clothes  parents, 
teachers,  playmates  and  relations. 

Michigan.  LILLIAN  k.,  12  years. 


I  am  thankful  this  year  that  I  can  be 
here  to  have  a  nice  time  on  Thanksgiving. 
I  am  thankful  I  can  remember  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-sixth  birthday  of 
Thanksgiving.-  I  am  thankful  I  am  not 
like  the  little  children  in  France.  I  can 
help  them  to  have  good  food  and  clothes 
and  homes.  I  am  Had  1  am  not  an  in¬ 
valid.  so  I  could  not  go  to  school  or  play 
in  the  snow.  I  love  to  go  to  school.  I 
am  thankful  I  am  one  of  the  healthiest 
girls  in  New  York  State. 

Your  friend. 

New  York.  JULIA  T„  13  years. 


You  asked  us  to  write  down  a  list  for 
what  we  should  be  thankful  this  year. 
Here  is  my  list:  I  am  thankful  for  liv¬ 
ing  ;  for  not  being  sick  ;  for  plenty  to  eat ; 
for  a  good  place  to  live ;  for  a  nice  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  for  a  good  mother  and  father, 
brothers,  sisters  and  teacher  :  for  living  on 
a  farm  ;  to  be  able  to  go  to  school ;  for 
not  being  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or  a  cripple; 
for  no  misfortunes  in  the  family;  for 
good  neighbors.  There  are  many  others, 
but  I  cannot  think  of  them  all. 

Best  wishes  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  a  good  dinner.  I  will  write  again 
next  month. 

New  York.  viola  c.,  15  years. 


Though  I  am  a  city  boy,  I  greatly 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  es¬ 
pecially  our  Roys’  and  Girls’  page.  I  am 
16  years  old,  and  I  am  in  the  third  year 
of  high  school.  My  sympathies  are  with 
the  farmer,  the  reason  for  which  can  be 
easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that 
my  ancestors  have  for  gouer-’tions  back 
been  American  farmers.  I  believe  farrn- 


A  Bunch  of  Letters 

Here  is  a  real  nature  puzzle — too  hard 
a  one  to  put  in  as  a  What  is  it? 

I  was  in  the  kitchen  and  started  to  go 
toward  the  west  window  when  I  saw  a 
lovely  big  moth  on  the  screen  outside.  Its 
description  was : 

It  is  seven  inches  across.  Its  main 
color  is  chocolate  brown  .  Its  upper 
wings  are  mostly  brown,  with  a  few  cross 
marks  of  purple  and  deep  gray  next  to 
the  body,  which  is  1%  inches  long.  Near 
the  top  of  each  upper  wing  is  a  black 
spot,  outlined  with  yellow  and  gray.  The 
outer  edge  of  both  wings  is  outlined  with 
a  scallop  of  dark  brown  and  black.  The 
antennae  are  reddish  brown.  It  is  not  a 
Cecropia,  Polyphemus,  or  a  Prometliea. 

New  York.  dorotiiy  l. 

I  sent  Dorothy’s  description  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  He  wrote  men  that  the 
experts  there  thought  that  the  moth  was 
probably  a  Itlack  Witch,  though  they 
could  not  he  absolutely  sure  without  see¬ 
ing  it.  The  Black  Witch  is  one  of  the 
very  largest  of  our  night-flying  moths. 
It  belongs  in  the  West  Indies,  but  speci¬ 
mens  sometimes  fly  north,  and  have  been 
found  even  in  Canada.  They  are  always 
found  in  late  Summer  or  Autumn.  It  is 
not  known  surely  that  the  Black  Witch 
breeds  in  the  United  States.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  rare  find  for  Dorothy.  Most  of 
us  have  never  seen  the  Black  Witch. 


As  I  enjoy  reading  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page.  I  read  what  you  said  about 
noticing  things  in  nature.  The  other 
day  my  father  and  brothers  were  sawing 
wood,  when  they  heard  a  noise.  When 
they  looked  around  they  saw  a  huge  snake 
lighting  with  a  squirrel.  The  squirrel 
had  little  babies.  The  snake  got  one  of 
the  squirrels,  which  he  was  going  to  eat. 


Several  ttiiral  Schools  Joined  to  Voice  This  Exhibit 
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The  squirrel  had  her  quarters  in  the  fork 
of  a  tall  oak  tree.  The  squirrel  fought 
the  snake  from  one  limb  to  another,  try¬ 
ing  to  get  her  baby,  until  she  made  the 
snake  drop  to  the  ground.  It  then  ate 
the  squirrel.  Papa  shot  the  snake,  but 
could  not  rescue  the  baby  squirrel. 

I  live  in  tin-  country,  and  go  to  high 
school,  about  12  miles  from  home.  I  am 
15  years  old.  I  walk  about  five  or  six 
miles  and  then  catch  the  car  to  school.  I 
do  not  walk  always,  but  most  of  the  time. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  me  to  study 
nature.  The  woods  are  at  their  best  in 
Spring  and  Autumn  to  me.  There  are 
so  many  pretty  flowers  and  beautiful 
Autumn  leaves.  I  first  began  noticing 
the  beauties  of  nature  when  I  studied  the 
science  of  botany. 

My  brother  went  to  get  some  wood  one 
day,  and  I  went  with  him.  We  saw  a 
huge  rock  which  we  took  to  be  a  meteor. 
Tt  made  a  round  hole  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  We  don’t  know  how  far  it 
was  in  the  ground,  but  as  much  as  we 
could  see  was  about  two  feet  high. 

I  will  try  to  send  something  more  later. 

Louisiana.  eugenie  d. 

Eugenie  writes  to  us  from  the  far 
south-central  part  of  our  country.  That 
was  an  exciting  experience  with  the 
snake.  Of  course,  it  was  only  after  its 
dinner,  but  there  had  to  be  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  snake  and  the  squirrel.  Most, 
of  us,  I  suppose,  do  not  care  very  much 
for  snakes.  But  there  are  only  a  few 
kinds  that  are  really  dangerous.  These 
occur  mostly  in  the  South  and  West,  and 
in  rocky  regions.  Many  snakes  do  much 
good  catching  insects,  mice,  moles  and 


Iloto  Many  Pics  Would  These  Make? 

other  harmful  creatures.  For  myself  I 
almost  never  kill  a  snake.  They  quickly 
get  out  of  your  way  if  you  give  them  a 
chance. 

Perhaps  the  stone  was  a  meteor.  Who 
will  tell  us  what  a  meteor  is,  and  where 
it  comes  from? 


This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page,  but  it  may  not  be  my  last. 

I  am  a  boy  13  years  old,  and  live  on 
a  farm  of  210  acres.  I  like  to  live  out 
in  the  "backwoods,”  as  our  farm  is  one 
mile  from  school  and  three  miles  from  a 
village  of  about  25  houses,  or  100  iu- 
ha  bitants. 

I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the  eighth 
grade.  At  home  I  have  a  pet  cow  trained 
to  drive,  ride  or  work.  1  will  send  you 
a  picture  of  her  and  myself  as  soon  as 
possible.  Also  I  have  as  pets  one 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  and  an  old  cat  with 
five  kittens. 

I  am  the  youngest  sou  of  a  family  of 
seven.  1  have  a  younger  sister  11  years 
old.  who  is  in  the  sixth  "rade. 

At  school  our  principal  game  that  wo 
like  to  play  is 'baseball  or  toss  aud  catch 
with  a  baseball  made  as  follows:  Take 
a  hard  rubber  ball,  and  wind  twine 
around  it  until  it.  is  big  enough  to  suit 
for  the  use  you  wish.  Then  lake  a  darn¬ 
ing  needle  and  leave  about  three  feet  of 
string  on  the  end  of  the  ball  to  sew  well 
into  the  rest  of  the  ball  so  it  will  not 
unwind.  Our  teacher  showed  us  how,  so 
that  now  we  have  a  hall  worth  more  than 
one  costing  $2.50.  One  caution  in  the 
winding  is  veey  necessary- — that  is  to 
have  the  twine  wound  tight,  and  even. 

Some  other  time  I  will  mavbe  ,  an¬ 
other  something  to  make  for  _.e  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page. '  eloyd  m. 

New  York. 

You  will  enjo~  Floyd’s  letter,  and  we 
all  thank  him  for  the  description  of  how 
to  make  a  baseball.  Often  it  is  possible 
ior  schools  to  make  many  playthings 
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which  they  have  not  money  to  buy.  Who 
will  write  and  tell  us  of  some  others? 


I  am  very  fond  of  the  letters  in  The 
Rubai.  New-Yorker.  I  am  11  years  old. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school. 

One  day  in  the  early  Winter  I  was 
outdoors.  I  heard  a  bird,  and  I  looked 
and  it  was  a  chickadee.  I  put  a  piece 
of  fat  meat  in  a  plum  tree  near  the 
house.  The  next  day  the  chickadees 
came  and  ate  the  meat.  After  a  while 
the  bluejays  found  the  fat  meat  and  ate 
it  up. 

Then  I  began  putting  the  meat  on  a 
post  near  the  house.  The  bluejays  have 
not  found  the  meat  on  the  post,  but  the 
chickadees  have  found  it.  beta  k. 

New  York. 

Reta  wrote  her  letter  last  Spring,  and 
I  kept  it  to  print  this  Fall.  Who  will 
send  us  a  picture  of  a  feeding  station  for 
the  Winter  birds?  Such  a  station  or 
shelf  is  a  simple  thing  to  make  for  the 
school  or  home.  I  am  sure  that  some  of 
you  boys  and  girls  do  not  know  the  joy 
and  pleasure  to  be  had  from  watching  the 
wild  birds  come  to  your  window  during 
(he  Winter.  Try  it.  Keep  some  seeds  or 
cracked  corn  or  bread  crumbs  on  the 
shelf.  .Tuncos  and  tree  sparrows  will 
come  every  day  after  they  once  find  the 
food  and  learn  to  know  it  will  always 
be  there  for  them.  Tack  pieces  of  suet 
to  poets  or  trees  or  window  frames.  Chick¬ 
adees  and  nuthatches  and  woodpeckers 
will  visit  these.  Perhaps  other  rarer 
birds  will  come.  A  white-throated  spar¬ 
row  with  a  crippled  wing  came  regularly 
to  my  shelf  last  Winter.  It  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  go  South  with  the  rest, 
and  might  have  starved  but  for  my  help. 
You  have  a  treat  in  store  if  you  begin  to 
feed  the  Winter  birds.  Don’t  put  it  off. 
Start  now  ! 


I  have  just  finished  reading  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  I  enjoyed  Our  Page 
very  much.  Vacation  time  is  over,  and 
we  must  now  settle  down  to  our  studies. 
I  have  not  been  to  school  during  the  last 
few  days,  but  will  go  during  the  Winter. 
I  will  not  have  to  go,  as  I  shall  be  16. 
However,  this  will  not  stop  me,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  good  education  is  a  valuable 
acquirement.  I  have  been  cutting  corn 
for  a  few  days,  and  like  it  very  much. 
Last  week  (this  letter  was  written  Sep- 


All  it  needs  is  the  interest,  sharp  eyes  and 
ears,  and  a  good  deal  of  patience  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wild  things.  Every  one  of  you 
growing  up  on  a  farm  should  know  by 
name  the  common  birds,  the  wild  animals, 
the  familiar  trees  and  wild  flowers  and 
weeds,  and  many  of  the  insects,  both 
harmful  and  helpful.  This  is  knowledge 
that  you  will  always  be  glad  to  have,  and 
that  you  never  will  forget.  It  is  worth 
having,  whether  you  live  most  of  your 
later  life  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 


Now  is  the  time  to  learn  these  things. 
Our  Page  is  to  help  you  learn  them.  Take 
hold,  and  tell  us  what  you  find  out. 

What  It  Was 

I  am  afraid  that  the  October  What  is 
it?  was  too  much  for  most  of  you.  The 
tree  is  not  common  everywhere,  though 
the  chances  are  that  if  you  set  out  to  find 
one  in  your  neighborhood  many  of  you 
will  succeed. 

Pearl  F.,  another  New  Jersey  girl,  sent 
the  only  correct  answer  I  have  received  so 
far.  The  tree  is  the  sour  gum.  Other 
names  are  pepperidge  and  tupelo.  Several 
of  you  sent  names  of  other  trees,  and  I 
am  glad  you  tried.  That  is  better  than 
not  to  try  at  all. 

We  have  pepperidge  trees  here  on  this 
farm  along  a  stream  on  the  west  side.  I 
love  to  look  at  them  in  October.  They 
are  among  the  first  trees  to  change  color, 
and  are  a  beautiful  sight  when  the  flat 
branches  are  all  full  of  bright  red  leaves. 

Try  to  find  one  of  these  trees  and  add 
it  to  the  list  of  trees  you  know  by  sight. 
I  wonder  how  many  you  do  know.  Won’t 
you  send  me  a  list  of  every  kind  of  tree 
you  pass  from  the  time  you  leave  your 
home  door  until  you  enter  your  school 
door,  and  tell  how  far  that  is? 

This  month  1  am  going  to  give  you  a 
Wluit  is  it?  written  by  an  older  person. 
All  of  you  will  know  the  answer  to  this 
one.  Send  it  in  and  tell  some  experience 

that  you  have  had  with  a -  Dear  me, 

I  nearly  told  you  its  name. 

What  Is  It? 

A  minute  ago  it  ran  like  a  gray  streak- 
up  the  tree  by  my  window,  carrying  a 
mouthful  of  leaves.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
a  great  ball  of  dry  leaves  resting  in  a 
fork  of  the  tree  about  30  feet  from  the 


up  to  the  farmhouse  door.  In  she  went 
and  up  to  the  sink  where  stood-  a  pail  of 
chicken  feed. 

Mrs.  Evens,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  in 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  There  stood 
Dolly  with  her  head  buried  in  the  pail. 
“Dolly !”  cried  Mrs.  Evens  in  asonish- 
ment,  looking  first  at  the  dirty  Summer 
kitchen  floor  and  then  at  the  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  chicken  feed. 

One  day  about  a  year  later,  Mr.  Evens 
bought  a  beautiful  black  buggy  with  red 
running  gears.  The  girls  ran  to  see  Dolly 
and  her  buggy.  Mr.  Evens  drove  her 
around  some.  She  was  quite  frisky,  but 


in  a  few  days  he  said  that  the  girls  might 
drive  her.  Of  course,  the  girls  wanted  to 
drive  her  to  town  right  away,  but  Mr. 
Evens  would  not  allow  them  to  for  several 
days. 

One  day  Mrs.  Evens  discovered  that  she 
was  out  of  groceries,  and  Mr.  Evens  could 
not  go  to  town.  The  girls  teased  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  pony  and  go.  Mr. 
Evens  consented,  so  the  girls  started  off 
in  high  glee. 

A  ladv  was  walking  along  the  side¬ 
walk.  wheeling  a  baby  buggy.  Dolly  was 
so  frightened  she  sat  down  like  a  dog.  In 
doing  this  she  got  her  back  underneath 
the  shaft  where  she  stayed  until  a  man, 
seeing  her  plight,  helped  her  up. 

After  purchasing  their  groceries,  the 
girls  started  for  home.  As  they  approached 
the  bridge,  the  girls  noticed  that  a  load  of 
small  white  stones  had  been  unloaded  on 
the  road  by  the  bridge.  Dolly  also  no¬ 
ticed  it.  and  stood  still  until  a  neighbor 
put  his  arm  around  her  and  walked  across 
the  bridge  beside  her. 

They  arrived  home  safely.  Their  broth¬ 
ers  told  them  where  there  were  lots  of 
nuts  in  the  old  woods  pasture,  so  they  de¬ 
cided  to  go.  The  baby  sister  wanted  to 
go,  too,  so  they  took  her  along.  Just  as 
they  were  ready  to  go  away  their  mother 
snapped  their  picture.  So  here  they  are, 
a  happy  band.  evalena  c. 

Washington. 

That  is  such  a  good  story  !  It  might 
all  have  happened  just  as  Evalena  tells  it. 
You  have  a  fine  chance  to  write  stories 
about 

This  Month's. Story  Picture 

All  you  have  to  go  by  is  the  picture. 
First  use  your  eyes  to  see  everything  in 
the  picture.  Then  use  your  imagination 
to  tell  wha:  has  been  going  on  before  the 
picture  was  taken.  I  think  I  can  promise 
you  the  true  story  of  this  picture  along 
with  the  ones  that  you  make  up.  That 
will  be  interesting,  too.  Let’s  have  a  good 
bunch  of  stories  this  time,  and  send  them 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Notes 


Page  so  well.  A  number  of  you  have  sent 
lines  for  the  box,  and  I  hope  for  more. 
The  things  we  need  most  are  nature  puz¬ 
zles  and  pictures.  Perhaps  you  will  send 
some  soon. 

THE  PICTURES 

A  friend  from  New  Jersey  sent  the 
picture  of  the  little  girl  and  the  turkeys. 
It  is  just  right  for  our  Thanksgiving  page. 

The  pumpkin  picture  came  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  the  statement  that  they 
were  grown  in  two  hills.  I  ask  you,  how 
many  pies  do  you  think  they  would  make? 
This  is  a  chance  for  some  of  you  cooks  to 
do  a  little  figuring. 

The  picture  of  the  school  exhibits  was 
taken  up  in  Central  New  York  several 
years  ago.  I  am  still  hoping  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  about  your  school  fairs  this 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  of 
work  you  can  do.  The  whole  district  can 
share  in  it.  Send  pictures  if  you  can. 

Raymond  and  his  pet  bull  were  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  neighbor  and  sent  to  me. 
The  scene  is  in  New  York  State.  The  bull 
is  a  purebred  Holstein,  three  years  old. 
and  has  been  trained  to  the  bridle  and 
harness.  He  will  cultivate,  or  draw  a 
wagon,  or  be  ridden  astride.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  care  and  kindness  will 
do  with  animals. 

The  “Three  Farm  Youngsters”  live  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  seem  to  belong  on 
Our  Page  more  than  out  among  the 
grown-ups.  Let’s  make  them  feel  at 
home. 

CHARTS 

Some  of  you  were  interested  in  the 
weather  record  described  and  pictured  on 
Our  Page  last  month.  One  letter  asked 
where  patterns  for  the  children’s  figures 
can  be  obtained.  I  do  not  know  where 
this  particular  school  found  them,  but  I 
think  that  if  the  boys  and  girls  in  any 
school  set  to  work  looking  through  maga¬ 
zines,  fashion  catalogs  and  such  things 
they  will  find  plenty  of  figures  to  use  as 
outlines.  There  is  no  one  best  way  to  do 
such  work  as  this.  Think  out  ways  for 
yourselves. 

Another  letter  asks  for  suggestions  ‘for 
a  Health  Chart.  Many  schools  in  New 
York  State  and  in  some  other  States  have 
health  clubs,  and  keep  daily  records  of 
such  things  as  brushing  teeth,  washing 
face  and  hands,  combing  hair,  hours  of 
sleep,  and  so  on.  If  you  have  a  plan  for 
making  an  attractive  chart  of  these  rec¬ 
ords.  send  it  in.  It  will  help  others. 

BOOKS  AND  BRICKS 

Ruth  S.,  Pennsylvania,  -writes:  “We 
are  saving  money  to  buy  a  bird  book.  The 
price  of  it  is  $1.25.”  This  is  fine !  I  wish 
there  were  more  books  in  country  homes 
and  country  schools  on  birds  and  flowers 
and  trees  and  insects  and  animals.  Then 
you  would  find  it  easier  to  name  the 
things  you  discover,  and  the  ‘books  would 
lead  you  to  find  new-  things.  Plan  to  save 
for  at  least  one  book  this  Fall. 

I  happen  to  know  also  that  Ruth  and 
her  family  sent  some  money  to  the  “Brick 
Man”  for  the  Labrador  orphans  mentioned 
on  Our  Page  of  June  5.  Have  you  sent 
some,  too?  The  “Brick  Man”  is  Mr.  S. 
B.  Strong,  Setauket,  N.  Y.,  and  2oe  buys 
-a  brick. 


Write  a  Story  About  This  Picture 


Raymond  and  His  Trained  Bull 

tember  23). I  picked  apples  for  a  little 
over  three  days,  and  received  $10,  which 
1  consider  pretty  good  pay.  There  are  a 
good  many  apples  in  this  section,  and  help 
is  very  scarce.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  profit  in  apples  this  year,  as  wages, 
barrels  and  freight  rates  are  very  high. 

Though  I  am  working  on  a  farm,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  wish  to  become  a 
naturalist.  This  is  the  only  subject  that 
will  ever  satisfy  me,  and  I  believe  that  I 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  farm  boy. 

I  prefer  to  be  a  naturalist  who  writ's. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  1  believe  that  this  organization  is 
of  the  greatest  help  to  farmers  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  ever  founded.  It  helps  secure 
tested  seed  at  low  prices,  and  also  to  se¬ 
cure  help  for  the  farmers  without  charge. 
But  the  greatest  help  of  all  is  that  it 
gives  farmers  more  interest  and  faith  in 
their  work. 

This  letter  is  growing  long,  and  f  had 
better  close  it.  As  eve-. 

Afriend  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

New  York.  VERNON  a.  , 

We  have  heard  from  Vernon  before, 
but  lie  has  written  an  interesting  letter, 
and  T  think  you  will  enjoy  reading  it,  es¬ 
pecially  you  older  ones.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  farm  is  the  very  ' 
place  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  nature. 
Every  day  you  may  learn  something  new.  W 


ground.  Can  that  be  its  home?  It  has 
just  come  down  again,  perhaps  in  search 
of  more  leaves.  No,  this  time  it  has  an 
acorn.  There  it  is  on  the  ground,  digging 
a  hole  with  its  front  paws.  See,  it  has 
buried  the  acorn !  Do  you  suppose  it 
will  ever  find  that  nut  again?  llow  will 
it  know  where  to  look?  Now  it  is  sitting 
on  a  low  limb  looking  at  me.  I  am  sure 
it  must  see  very  well  with  its  great,  large 
eyes.  And  I  know  that  its  back  is  never 
cold  because  its  tail — well,  it  has  a  very 
useful  tail. 

Another  Pony  Cart  Story 

The  story  given  below  reached  me  the 
day  after  I  sent  last  month’s  page  to  the 
printer.  Evalena  wrote  it  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  others,  but  you  see  it  bad  to  come 
’way  across  the  country,  and  that  made  it 
late.  So  I  decided  to  give  it  to  you  this 
month. 

DOLLY 

Dolly  was  a  little  Shetland  pony.  Mr. 
.Evens  bought  her  when  she  was  five 
months  old  for  his  two  little  girls,  Mary 
and  Dorothy  The  girls  spent  most  of 
itheir  time  with  Dolly.  They  fed  her;  they 
brushed  and  curried  her.  Two  happier 

Ilgirls  never  lived. 

One  day  when  the  girls  were  helping 
their  mother,  Dolly  got  loose.  She  decided 
<o  go  and  find  the  girls.  So  she  walked 


Following  are  a  number  of  things  that 
you  will  want  to  know-  about  and  keep  iu 
touch  with : 

THE  BOX 

We  have  a  very  good  Box  this  mouth, 
sent  by  Dorothy  B.,  a  Maryland  girl.  She 
also  sent  the  poem.  I  want  to  thank 
Marjory  Z.,  X„nv  Jersey,  and  Gladys  F., 
New  York,  for  sending  poems  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  too.  It  pleases  me  very  much  to 
have  you  boys  and  girls  take  hold  of  Qur 


GOOD-BY 

If  you  will  look  back  again  over  these 
two  pages  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part 
iu  making  them.  That  is  just  what  I 
want  to  have  happen  more  and  more. 
Our  Page  is  fast  becoming  a  real  part  of 
our  lives.  Send  in  your  letters  to  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Tuttle,  333  West  30tb  St.,  New 
York  City,  in  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Whree  %F arm  Youngsters 
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The  Wife’s  Share 

We  have  had  many  letters  in  answer  to  the  questions  asked  on  page  1678, 
about  the  division  of  money  on  the  farm.  Naturally  these  letters  cover  all 
sides  of  the  question.  We  cannot  find  space  for  them  all  this  month,  but  give 
a  few  below.  This  matter  of  the  wife’s  share  of  the  income  is  a  burning  one. 
While  we  cannot  hope  to  settle  it  for  all.  we  will,  at  least,  let  a  little  light 
into  it. _ _ _ _ _  - 


A  Difficult  Question 

I  am  v-ory  much  interested  in  “A 
Wife’s  Share,”  page  1678.  It  has  been 
the  most  difficult  question  to  settle  in  our 
home.  When  I  was  married  my  husband 
seemed  to  feel  he  was  the  owner  of  all. 
It  was  “my  farm,”  “my  house,”  etc., 
even  the  possessions  within  the  house,  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  children  came  they  were 
“your  children”  or  “the  children.”  lie 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  the  wife 
a  dependent.  It  was  his  duty  to  “pro¬ 
vide”  and  her  duty  to  accept  whatever 
he  provided.  On  the.  other  hand.  I  had 
provided  for  myself  since  about  17  years 
of  age,  had  fitted  himself  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  career,  so  knew  the  value  of  a 
dollar  fully  when  in  my  thirties  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  role  of  wife  and  homemaker. 
His  ideas  of  support  were  different  from 
any  I  had  ever  known,  By  buying  a  web 
he  could  get  something  off,  so  the  whole 
family  were  outfitted  from  that  as  long 
ns  it  lasted,  whether  it  were  shirts, 
blouses,  dresses  or  aprons.  The  children 
protested;  so  did  1.  lie  was  faithful  to 
provide  for  the  kitchen,  table  and  beds, 
but  refused  to  furnish  other  things  for 
comfort,  especially  it  It  tended  toward  the 
social  phase  of  lift  .  A  request  for  fur¬ 
niture  or  clothing  other  than  the  most 
durable  used  to  evoke  the  remark  that 
“John  P.’s  family  was  not  in  it  with  this 
one.” 

All  this  time  the  butter  and  milk  money 
were  mine,  though  it  could  not  be  much, 
for  we  are  not  in  the  dairy  business. 
There  was  so  little  in  the  home  by  way 
of  furnishings  when  I  came  into  it  that 
I  had  been  trying  to  get  things  present¬ 
able.  It  was  uphill  work,  for  often  he 
needed  small  sums  of  money'  and  would 
borrow  of  my  fund,  but  never  could  see 
his  way  clear  to  pay  it  back. 

All  this  time  my  efforts  were  to  have 
him  see  the  injury  he  was  doing  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  his  children,  and  also  the 
injustice  he  was  heaping  upon  ue  all.  A 
humiliating  experience  caused  me  to  de¬ 
cide  novel  to  hand  any  of  my  funds  over. 
I  stuck  to  it.  Soon  I  bought  myself  some 
clothes — the  first  dress-up  ones  since  my 
marriage.  Quickly  I  sensed  a  changed  at¬ 
titude  toward  me.  Then  a  financial  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself,  and  without 
consulting  my  husband  I  took  it.  It 
proved  all  right,  and  how  his  eyes  opened 
when  he  learned  of  it !  lie  began  to  con¬ 
sult  me,  though  he  had  cast  aside  as 
worthless  seven  suggestions  on  financial 
lines.  However,  before  1920  came  in  he 
asked  my  plan,  and  the  amount  I  thought 
we  ought  to  set  as  our  financial  goal  for 
the  year.  His  plan  was  to  pay  our  way 
and  save  what  remained.  My  plan  was 
to  set  a  goal  and  live  on  the  rest— if 
necessary  to  do  some  very  close  figuring. 
So  in  a  few  days  I  outlined)  my  plan, 
which  was  accepted  without  a  word. 

How  did  it  come  about? 

Whenevei  I  asked  my  husband  for 
money  and  he  refused,  often  telling  me 
that  had  I  ept  the  last  he  let  me  have 
I  wouldn’t  be  asking  for  more,  I  left  him 
in  silence.  Men  may  “fight  it  out”  in 
business,  but  fights  in  the  home  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  that  result  in  good.  The 
effort  to  show  him  his  attitude  toward 
the  family  had  its  part,  but  the  decision. 
“If  k  be  possible,  as  far  as  lieth  in  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men”  (Rom. 
12  :1S,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  “you”) 
had  more  weight,  I  believe.  It  is  not 
embarrassing  for  me  to  admit  that  I 
prayed  that  the  matter  might  be  adjusted 
correctly,  and  meantime  my  attitude 
toward  my  husband  might  be  fair,  just 
and  kindly  considerate  of  him,  owing  to 
his  early  training,  for  he  lost  his  mother 
vei*y  early  in  life,  and  his  father  did  not 
remarry  until  after  my  husband  was  in 
a  home  of  his  own. 

What  is  the  result? 

We  now’  have  a  joint  checking  and 
savings  account  in  the  local  bank,  where 
we  are  $200  ahead  of  the  goal  set  for 
the  year.  I  put  in  my  funds  and  draw 
out  whatever  I  need,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  I  enter.  In  fact.  I  look  after 
the  banking  in  general.  The  children 
feel  it  as  w’e  do,  for  they  already  know 
that  certain  limits  are  established  and  wre 
all  work  together.  They  are  now'  “our 
children,”  though  he  still  believes  that 
they  belong  more  to  the  mother  than  to 
the  father. 

This  year  we  have  lived  as  well  as,  if 
not  better,  than  any  previous  year,  and 
without  the  spirit  of  unrest  or  contention 
(even  if  it  be  unexpressed)  known  so 
well  heretofore.  Best,  of  all  is  this :  We 
are  working  harmoniously  together  as  a 
family.  There  are  no  dependents  to  be 
supported,  but  a  firm  of  equals.  We  re¬ 
joice  in  the  unity  of  purpose,  and. hope 
others  may  work  out  their  problems  with 
as  much  mutual  satisfaction.  MBS.  K. 

Should  Be  Properly  Mated 

I  suppose  the  question  of  the  wife’s 
share  must  be  a  serious  one  in  many 
homes,  as  the  subject  is  so  often  discussed, 
but  personally  I  have  never  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter,  as  there  is  no  such 
question  in  our  home.  In  all  the  families 
with  which  I  have  been  iutimutgly  con¬ 


nected.  the  money  has  been  ns  free  to  the 
Wife  as  the  husband.  I  have  never  known 
a  woman  who  had  to  beg  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  or  deceive  or  scheme  as  some  I 
have  read  of,  but  where  such  conditions 
exist  it  is  time  for  a  rebellion.  In  evei’y 
home  strict  account  should  be  kept  of  all 
sales  and  expenses ;  ours  are  kept  under 
the  various  headings — farm  expenses, 
household  expenses,  expenses  for  car  and 
a  separate  account  of  personal  expenses 
for  each  member  of  the  family,  etc.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  at  any  time  if  one  ac¬ 
count  is  using  more  than  a  proper  share 
of  the  income. 

While  I  well  know  there  are  lean  years 
when  all  must  sacrifice,  there  arc  also  fat 
years,  when  all  should  share  the  surplus. 
Where  people  are  properly  mated,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  “mine  and  thine,”  but 
ours.  The  farmer’s  wife  cannot  expect  to 
spend  money  as  freely  as  the  single  bim;- 
ness  woman  or  teacher  with  no  one  but 
herself  to  consider,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  farm  wives  can  look  forward 
to  a  home  and  comfort  as  age  comes  on ; 
the  teacher  must  deny  herself  many 
things  if  she  would  look  forward  to  the 
same  independence. 

When  the  teacher  pays  board,  clothes 
herself  ns  a  teacher  must,  perhaps  at¬ 
tends  Summer  school,  lays  by  something 
for  the  proverbial  “rainly  day”  and  o’d 
age,  she  will  not  have  any  more  left  for 
luxuries  than  the  average  farmer’s  wife 
as  I  know  her.  MBS.  I.  O.  B. 

New  York. 

This  Wife  Is  a  Partner 

The  wife’s  share  is  a  problem  which 
we  as  farmers’  wives  are  up  against.  It 
may  be  different  with  a  city  man’s  wife, 
but  I  believe  every  woman  should  have 
an  allowance  or  some  share  for  what  she 
docs.  No  woman  will  be  satisfied  long 
if  she  has  the  same  thing  to  do  every  day 
without  something  to  work  for,  and  give 
her  courage,  especially  if  she  earned  her 
living  before  marriage  and  knew  how  it 
felt  to  have  her  own  money.  I  know  of 
a  case  where  the  man  gives  his  wife 
everything  and  then  has  to  ask  her  for 
what  he  wants  use.  One  woman  I 
know  kept  a  flock  of  turkeys,  all  Summer, 
then  took  the  money  to  buy  a  sofa  for 
her  husband  to  i*est  on.  Very  generous, 
I  must  say ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  either 
case.  “Share  and  share  alike,  both  in 
work  and  play”  is  what,  is  fair. 

As  for  myself,  my  husband  and  I  start¬ 
ed  with  very  small  capital,  owing  to 
various  losses,  but.  we  had  good  health, 
plenty  of  grit,  and  also  a  determination 
to  own.  a  home.  The  first  year  we  were 
in  partnership  with  his  father,  but  we  did 
not  feel  satisfied  with  the  results.  The 
next  year  my  brother  joined  us,  and  we 
rented  the  place,  but,  not  wishing  to  put 
improvements  on  a  rented  place,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  to  buy  it  at  a  set  figure,  having 
a  certain  length  of  time  in  which  to  pay 
for  it.  I  had  some  money  which  I  had 
saved,  *«>  I  put  that  into  the  farm,  the 
firm  paying  me  interest  on  it.  That,  I 
decided,  would  be  the  nest  egg.  I  have 
never  used  it;  my  husband  still  pays  in¬ 
terest  on  it,  and  it  will  eventually  go  to 
the  children. 

When  my  bi*other  came  he  was  not  mar¬ 
ried,  so  lived  with  us.  We  also  had  sev¬ 
eral  hired  men.  I  did  the  cooking  for  all, 
with  tire  help  of  a  young  girl,  for  which 
the  firm  paid.  For  this  I  received  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  each  month.  It  was  not 
much  as  we  look  at  it  today,  but  it  saved 
hiring  a  woman,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
helping  at  the  same  time,  as  it  was  kept 
in  the  family.  If  I  had  any  spare  time 
I  picked  berries,  packed  fruit  and  eggs, 
or,  in  fact,  anything  which  would  save 
hiring  outside  help,  the  firm  paying  what 
was  fair. 

After  a  time  my  brother  married  and 
lived  in  part  of  the  house,  his  wife  board¬ 
ing  the  help  one  year  and  I  the  next.  I 
had  more.time  then  for  other  things,  so  I 
took  up  all  work  of  packing  the  eggs. 
After  several  years  my  brother  left  for 
something  better,  and  we  bought  out  his 
interest  in  the  place.  Our  business  has 
grown  so  that  on  our  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary,  three  years  ago,  everything  was  paid 
for.  Since  then  I  have  not  charged  for 
extra  work,  but  I  still  have  a  certain 
sum  each  month,  as  do  the  children  when 
they  are  here.  They  have  their  own  bank 
account,  ns  it  teaches  them  to  save  ..and 
know  the  value  of  money. 

We  have  about  all  the  improvements 
anyone  could  ask  for,  as  I  believe  in  liv¬ 
ing  comfortably  as  we  go  along.  Nearly 
all  the  money  I  earned  went  back  into 
making  the  home  better.  Now  that  our 
place  if  freo  from  del>e,  the  children  edu¬ 
cated  and  earning  their  own  way,  we 
divide  at  the  end  of  each  year,  between 
us,  what  is  left  after  all  bills  are  paid, 
including  income  tax,  and  we  can  invest 
it  as  we  choose.  I  think  this  a  good  way 
to  solve  what  the  wife’s  share  shall  be. 
I  only  receive  what  a  hired  girl  would,  or 
even  less,  yet  there  is  a  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  having  your  own  check  book 
and  paying  your  own  bills.  I  hope  this 
may  help  someone  else  to  try  our  plnu, 
and  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  life  on  a  farm.  j.  n.  w. 


A  Town  Woman  Talks 

I  have  read  the  views  of  F.  W.  about 
the  country  woman’s  hard  lot.  I  am  a 
town  woman,  and  never  having  lived  on 
a  farm,  perhaps  I  cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  trials  of  the  woman  who  does.  Most 
women  who  live  in  the  country  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  the  only  folks  who 
work,  aud  that  town  women  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  look  pretty.  .  From  my 
standpoint  such  is  not  the  view,  and  a 
number  of  my  friends  who  have  lived  in 
the  country  and  later  moved  to  town  “to 
take  it  easy”  tell  me  they  never  worked 
harder  in  their  lives  than  since  leaving 
the  farm.  The  duties  that  occupy  one’s 
time  in  town  and  country  are  necessarily 
entirely  different,  but  are  equally  exact¬ 
ing- 

As  to  the  remuneration  for  work,  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  an  equality 
of  partnership  in  the  home.  Why  should 
a  woman  have  to  “ask”  for  money  aud 
have  it  doled  out  to  her  grudgingly  if  she 
has  faithfully  done  her  duty  in  her  domain 
as  has  her  husband  in  his?  The  days 
when  men  can  say:  “What’s  yours  is 
mine,  and  what’s  mine  is  my  own,”  are 
fast  passing  away,  and  men  recognize 
that  women  need  tools  and  conveniences 
for  efficient  work  in  the  kitchen  quite  as 
much  as  they  do  in  the  fields,  and  the 
man  today  whose  wife  is  a  “household 
drudge”  is  looked  upon  with  disdain.  But 
among  my  country  friends  I  number  so 
many  happy  wives — mothers  and  home¬ 
makers — that  I  feel  their  “right”  are  duly 
respected,  and  that  they  are  greatly  in  the 
majority. 

The  matter  of  a  teacher’s  salary  is 
quite  a  different  proposition  from  the 
building  up  of  a  happy  home,  “a  heaven 
on  earth,”  which  no  amount  of  money 
alone  can  do.  It  takes  love  to  do  that. 
The  trust  of  her  husband  and  the  love 
of  her  children  will  mean  much  more  to 
a  true  woman  than  a  salary  and  “pleas¬ 
ure  once  in  a  while.”  The  harmony  ex¬ 
isting  between  husband  and  wife,  their* 
mutual  esteem,  their  united  interests, 
their  comradeship,  their  ideals  aud  am¬ 
bitions,  their  Christian  fellowship,  ought 
to  preclude  any  feeling  of  “mine  and 
thine” ;  it  should  be  “ours.”  They  may 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  matters, 
but  should  defer  to  each  other. 

“For  still  in  mutual  mi  Iterance  lies 
The  secret  of  true  living.” 

Have  F.  W.  and  her  “partner”  had  a 
kindly,  confidential,  comradely  talk  to¬ 
gether  about  their  mutual  duties,  respon¬ 
sibilities,  plans  aud  work?  mbs.  b. 

A  Meeting  with  the  Partner 

What  are  the  wife’s  rights  on  the  farm? 
I  think  it  is  one  that  must  be  settled 
in  the  home.  It  is  not  the  matters  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Who  can  set  wages 
for  a  good  wife  and  mother?  It  is  her 
husband  and  family  who  must  decide.  It 
is  the  amount  of  appreciation  and  respect 
she  is  given  that  counts.  Most  wives 
not  only  raise  a  large  family,  but  do  out¬ 
side  work,  keep  books  and  help  in  every 
way.  Surely  she  is  entitled  to  more  than 
her  “keep.” 

Yes,  many  of  us  would  rather  go  with¬ 
out  than  ask  and  be  refused.  A  farm 
wife  is,  or  ought  to  be,  her  husband’s 
partner  in  all  matters,  and  share  alike. 
The  trouble  with  most  men  is  that  they 
are  thoughtless.  Ask  them  for  your 
rights  or  wages  and  they  will  says :  “Why, 
don’t  you  have  all  you  want?  Don’t  you 
get  it  out  of  the  big  heap?”  The  farmer 
in  most  cases  settles  up  his  books  in  the 
Fall,  and  if  at  that  time  he  would  give 
his  wife  a  check  (the  amount  to  vary 
according  to  his  means)  and  let  her  feel 
it  is  her  own,  it  would  be  appreciated. 
If  she  helps  during  picking  season,  let 
him  call  mother  to  fall  in  line  and  be 
paid  with  the  rest;  she  will  be  happy. 
When  he  buys  improvements  lor  the  barn, 
add  something  for  the  home.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  are  busy  raising  a  family 
and  become  so  accustomed  to  self-denial 
that  we  spoil  husband,  children  and  our¬ 
selves  by  not  asking  for  what  is  due  us. 
There  comes  a  time  to  most  of  us,  and 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  big 
wages  are  being  paid  for  labor,  that  we 
feel  our  lot  more  keenly.  Let  us  call  a 
business  meeting  with  our  partner,  the 
farmer,  and  come  to  some  understanding 
in  regard  to  money  matters. 

AUNT  ELIZABETH. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

You  can  provide  your  home  with  all  sanitary 
conveniences — baths,  toilets,  etc. — by  use  of 
HYDRO- KAUST1NK  SEPTIC  TANK  and  sys¬ 
tem.  This  most  efficient  device,  with  a  little 
tiling,  gives  you  a  most  effective  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  outfit  for  home,  school,  fnctory,  or 
other  rural  building.  It  Is  buried;  no  odors, 
no  vermin. 

NO  OPERATING  COST 


Design  Is  government  approved;  built  of  enameled 
Armco  Iron;  Construction  and  operation  both 
Guaran  teed. 


Ladies  Let  Cuticura 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Young 

Soap.OIntment.Talcnm, 26c. everywhere.  Forsamples 
nddress :  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dspt  Ai,  Malden,  Man 


Indoor  Toilet  $11.35 

Set  it>up  anywhere  in  the  house  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Sanitary,  absolutely  odorless. 
No  plumbing.  Chemical  kills  genus. 
Eliminate  unhealthful  outhouse  this 
winter.  Money  back  if  not  sutislactory  after 
t80  (lays’  trial.  Quick  shipment  by  Express. 
Descriptive  circular  on  request 
llENNETT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept.) 

470  Main  Street  >.  Tonnwatida,  N.  Y. 


CROCHETERS,  experienced  only  on 
liOOTKJES.  heavy  and  fine  yarn,  infante  sncQues 
medium  yarn.  Host  pay.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 
Liberal  bonus  with  each  shipment.  Steady  home 
work  throughout  whole  year.  Pine  opportunity  to 
enrn  pin  money  (luring  leisure  hours  COHf  N  BROS.  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO..  Haiti)  Department,  IS- 11-20  West  3?nB  St  .  Nets  Terk  City 


JOIN  THE 


Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1805  , 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yobkeb  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


ADDRESS 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

llllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Down 


T/"EEP  the  New  Edison  Amberola  —  Mr. 
■A*  Edison’s  great  new  phonograph  with 
the  Diamond  stylus  reproducer  snd  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  New  Diamond 
Amberol  Records  on  trial.  Only  $l  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest, 
the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price 
very  much  less  than  that  at  which  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  genuine  Edison  A  uberola  are 
offered.  Seize  this  opportuni  y. 

Catalog  Free 


Your  name 
or  a  letter  is 


Get  our  New  Edison  catalog, 
and  address  on  a  post  cord 
Q  enough.  Find  out  about  this  offer—  while  this  offer  lasts. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edioon  Phonograph  Diitributoro,  3078  Edioon  Block,  Chicago,  Illinoio 


'If*  RURAL,  NEW.  YORKER 
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Come 

look! 


All  are  good  things  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  one  dollar! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

Van  Dyk’s  Wonder  Box 

contains : 

4  2}<z  oz.pkgs  Tea  (all  different) 
3-4  oz.  “  Coffee  “  " 

1-5  oz.jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 
All  are  VAN  DYK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it  1  When  you  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address :  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


«w-*' 


Safe,  Cheap,  Clean 

riCTOK 

OIL  STOVE 

For  Your  Home  and 
Other  Buildings 

Don’t  worry  about  coni.  In* 
■tend,  burn  cheap,  plentiful  kero- 
■ene  in  the  Victory  Cil  Stove. 
Cleanest,  easiest,  q  u  ic  kc  a  t 
heat  known.  Patent,  d  wicklens 
metal  burner  mnkca  it.  absolutely 
odorlMS.  Give*  Instantaneous  hsst. 
No  waiting.  A  'I  rocs  up  chimney. 
Absolutely  SAFE.  Gusrantsstf,  Sava* 
folly  half  on  fuel  bills. 

Investigate 

Fin*  book  **Tb#  Bcnaibto  Heat  for 
You."  low  price*  and  all  facta  sent 
FREE.  Telia  easy,  certain  economics 
you  rhon'd  know  about.  Writo  today. 
Identioo  deal  or'*  name. 

VICTORY  OIL  CTOVE  CO. 

I0i  W.  Austin  A**.  Ctitc.g.,  III. 


/ 


c_/ _ ^ 


AGENTS 

Get  agents*  and  dealers* 
proposition.  Some  good 
territory  still  open. 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 

Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

You  save  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 
TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

with  tho  hide"  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

655-G  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  fore*  Vlf  -1 

w  Ik.  wc.th.r  8  to  24  boors  VV  Gather 

in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  , 

•  scientific  .illy  construe. 

led  instrument  working  Automatically  Hand* 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 


’Let  the  hair\ 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 


Msdc  doubly  interesting  by  tkr  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gietcl  and  the  Witch,  who  come  m 
and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  wilt  be.  Sue 
7 Jy:  fully  guaranteed.  Pent- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  ors  receipt  of 
A|mt»  Wanted. 

0.(4  U4, 419  E.  W*ltr  St,  Mih»*ufcM,  Wi*. 


wuv  cvmc  • 

$1.25 


V, 


INDOOR 

TOILET 


REAL  OOMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME' 

Sanitary.  *dorlca«,  eoovcnicot.  Installed  In 
16  minute*  In  any  part  of  bcuma.  No  plumb- 
In*,  drama**,  aewerac*.  You  «WO  It  to 
your  family,  old  folk*  and  children  to  In- 
ntall  on*  before  winter. 

9  ft  day«*a  trial  un  a  money-bach  rusran. 

v  t«*.  Writ*  for  dir#«t>(  .om- factory 
prices.  Addrea* 

IDEA*  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

Box  ISC  ttcnovu  Foil*,,  (i.  V, 


Velveteen  and  Plaid. — In  the  first 
illustration  tho  figure  at  the  left  shows  :i 
combination  of  velveteen  with  plaid  serge. 
The  loose  blouse  \vas  of  hunter’s  .green 
velveteen.  It,  was  cut  in  hattlemente  at 
the  bottom,  hound  with  black  silk  braid; 
the  long,  tight  sleeves  had  a  slash  at  the 
wrist,  buttoned  with  two  black  ball 
buttons  linked  by  silk  cord.  The  round 
collar  was  a  pleating  of  cream  chiffon, 
and  the  jacket  was  open  in  front,  show¬ 
ing  a  narrow  vestee  of  pleated  cream 
chiffon.  The  skirt,  accordion  pleated,  was 
of  dark  plaid  serge,  in  which  green  pre¬ 
dominated.  the  narrow  girdle  fastened 
invisibly,  being  of  the  plaid.  Velvet  or 
velveteen  is  very  fashionable  again,  and 
is  seen  in  many  forms  for  all  ages  The 


Plaid  with  Velveteen  and  Braided  Silk 

little  dress  shown  could  he  made  with  a 
plain  cloth  blouse  if  desired,  and  it  is 
a  style  that,  would  be  helpful  in  making 
over.  Often  partly  worn  garments  that 
date  several  years  back  are  of  better 
material  than  we  now  feel  able  to  buy. 
The  bare  knees  shown,  with  the  rolled 
golf  stockings,  do  not  look  comfortable 
or  wise  to  old-fashioned  eyes,  but  the 
style  is  very  much  in  favor. 

A  Braided  Model. — The  frock  at  the 
right,  was  dark  blue  silk,  but  is  also  suit¬ 
able  for  cloth,  if  the  pleatings  are  silk 
of  the  same  shade.  Cloth  would  be  rather 
bulky  in  the  pleatings.  The  skirt  was 
rather  narrow,  hut  with  two  pleatings 
around  the  hip,  giving  more  fullness.  The 
loose,  long-waisted  blouse  was  covered 
with  an  all-over  design  in  black  soutache 
braid,  the  sleeves  being  left  plain.  The 
round  neck  was  outlined  with  black  braid 
and  wool  embroidery,  the  pattern  coming 
down  to  a  round  disk  like  a  locket  in 
front.  If  desired,  this  dress  could  be 
made  with  a  blouse  of  figured  material, 
the  sleeves  being  of  the  plain  goods.  The 
long,  loose  blouse  and  pleating  at  the  top 
of  the  skirt  would  be  becoming  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  girl  at  the  lanky  and  angular  period 
of  immaturity. 

Black,  Blue  and  Silver. — In  the 
second  group  all  three  models  show  the 
use  of  handsome  embroidery 
on  a  costume  of  plain  outline. 

At  the  left  the  model  shows  a 
black  silk  skirt  having  a  waist 
of  old  blue  heavily  braided  in 
silver.  The  waist  came  down 
over  the  skirt  in  battlements 
at  both  back  and  front,  while 
at  the  sides  there  was  a  deep, 
narrow  slash,  filled  with  pleat¬ 
ed  blue  silk,  forming  an  ex¬ 
tension  from  the  bodice.  The 
edges  of  bodice  and  slash,  neck 
and  short  sleeves  were  finished 
with  bauds  of  black  and  silver 
braiding;  the  plain  belt  was 
blue.  This  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  dress,  showing  present 
tendencies  in  style  and  trim¬ 
ming.  The  round  hat  shown, 
a  sailor  shape  of  black  panne, 
had  a  fall  of  black  lace  around 
the  brim,  a  rather  odd  old 
fashion  that  has  now  returned 
to  Us. 

Another  Braided  Style. — 

In  the  center  is  a  plain  dress 
of  black  silk.  This  was 
straight  and  plain  in  outline, 
with  a  girdle  of  the  silk 
knotted  sit  one  side.  The 
short,  loose  sleeves  were  of 
eream-eolored  chiffon,  and 
straight  down  the  front  of  the 
dress  was  si  slash,  opening 
to  show  a  pleating  of  the 
cream  chiffon.  The  slash  was 
bordered  with  black  silk  braid  of  fancy 
weave,  about  an  iueh  and  a  half  wide. 
At  intervals  the  braid  was  ornamented 
with  blocks  of  old  blue  broadcloth,  on 
which  was  a  pattern  of  old  rose  and 
black  wool.  Each  block  had  two  flat 
disks  of  white  celluloid,  the  wool  passiuq 
through  the  center  of  these  dusks.  We 
see  such  disks  in  various  colors,  used 
quite  freely  in  dress .  embroidery ;  each 


dressmaker  strives  to  be  a  little  more 
original  in  trimmings.  The  hat.  worn 
with  this  dress  is  a  round  shape,  trimmed 
with  a  wreath  of  glycerincd  ostrich  feath¬ 
ers.  all  black. 

Black-  Velvet  and  Gold  Embroidery. 
• — The  dress  at  the  right  is  black  chiffon 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery, 
which  sounds  very  gorgeous,  but  the  dress 
was  not  at  all  gaudy.  It  had  a  narrow 
skirt  with  plain,  straight  tunic  and  bodice 
in  one.  The  edge  of  the  skirt  aud  of  the 
tunic  were  cut  in  shallow  scallops,  and 
bound  with  black  silk  braid,  the  plain, 
round  neck  being  bound  in  the  same  way. 
The  short  flowing  sleeves  were  of  ecru 
net,  heavily  embroidered,  so  that  they 
were  not  as  diaphanous  as  the  plain  net. 
The  trimming  consisted  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  fine  gold  embroidery  at  each 
side,  starting  on  the  blouse  and  extend¬ 
ing  down  on  the  tunic.  The  hat  shown 
was  a  velvet  turban,  having  an  odd 
wreath  of  blue  hackle  feathers. 

Sewing  Room  Notes. — "Partly-made” 
skirts  and  dresses  are  quite  familiar  in 
the  shops.  They  are  a  little  less  expen¬ 
sive  thau  the  completed  dretss.  and  are 
more  readily  fitted  to  the  individual 
wearer.  One  firm  is  now  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  “ready-to-sew”  garments,  which 
arc  all  cut  out  ready  for  making.  Their 
models  include  bloomers,  middies  and 
skirts  for  girls,  which  will  be  found  an 
incentive  for  the  girls.  to  learn  dressmak¬ 
ing.  They  also  have  dolls’  outfits  cut  out 
ready  for  the  little  girl  to  put  together. 

While  present-day  gowns  are  simple 
in  outline,  they  are  elaborately  trimmed 
with  braid  and  embroidery.  One  can  buy 
wool  embroideries  on  a  thin  background, 
ready  for  applying  like  any  other  trim- 
ming.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  good-  effect 
at  comparatively  small  expense  by  using 
various  braids  in  combination  with  simple 
wool  stitches.  A  woven  braid  containing 
metallic  threads  may  have  woolen  dots 
and  darning  stitch  in  harmonious  colors 
on  either  side,  or  t.vo  lino9  of  braid  may 
have  embroidery  between.  Beads,  but¬ 
tons,  and  little  ornaments  of  thin  cellu¬ 
loid  often  form  a  part  of  the  embroidery. 

Woolen  stockings  for  wear  with  oxfords 
are  extremely  fashionable,  the  heather 
combinations  predominating.  They  are 
more  expensive  than  the  flimsy  silk  ordi¬ 
narily  worn,  but  are  comfortable  and  hy¬ 
gienic.  This  is  an  English  fashion,  and 
the  most  desirable  stockings  of  this  class 
come  to  us  from  Great  Britain.  Such 
hosiery  costs  from  about  $2.25  a  pair  up, 
though  one  sometimes  meets  with  sales 
at  a  lower  figure. 

Velveteen  oports  skirts  iu  stripes  and 
checks  are  seen  for  $12.75  up — combina¬ 
tions  of  brown,  blue,  beige,  green,  gray 
and  black.  There  are  some  very  pretty 
cheeks  in  brown,  and  blue  or  brown  and 
beige. 


Quilting  in  Embroidery  Hoop 

The  newest  method  of  hand-quilting  is 
performed  at  ease,  in  the  rocking-chair. 
Embroidery  hoops,  a  bit  wider  than  a 
foot  across,  make  the  task  a  pleasant 
one.  The  "handy  man"  eau  manufacture 
them  for  you.  l.  t. 


Cleaning  Corduroy  in  Baby  Carriage 

Could  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how 
to  clean  the  corduroy  in  a  baby  carriage? 
I  have  tried  gasoline  and  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  I  cannot  remove  the  corduroy  with¬ 
out  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  there 


Th  ree 


Examples  of  Embroidered  and  Braided 
Trimmings 

ought  to  be  some  way  of  cleaning  it  with¬ 
out  taking  it  off. 


D.  B. 


Who  walks  the  world  with  soul  awnks 
Finds  beauty  everywhere; 

Though  labor  be  his  portion. 

Though  sorrow  be  his  share, 

He  looks  beyond  obscuring  clouds, 

Sure  that  the  light  is  there! 

— Florence  Earls  Coctea. 


Did  You  Get  One 

of  the  latent  Quick- 
atep  catalogue*  t  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  Ir  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
paving  value*  it  carries. 
The  catalogue  that  bus 
back  of  it  nn  organizn- 
tion  whose  motto  i» 

u  t  mimt’ 

be  the  beat  sfrvnl 
bny*ra  In  the  world.” 
With  this  catalogue 
von  have  in  your 
nome  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  the  big  cities  have. 
Shoen  made  in  our  own  factorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wonr,?  neatest  appearances  at  prices  that  ore  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the 
market  offers  in  hueieryt 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  men'e 
work  and  dresn  shirta; 
something  for  all  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  yon. 

FI  ere,  for  example,  la  A 
strong,  well 
made,  line  ^ 
fitting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn’t  it?  It  is  just  one  of  tho 
many  wonderful  bargains 
we  offer  you.  Try  a  pair  of 
theses  you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoe* 
muat  please  or  we  return 
the  money. 

Wo  pay  delivery 
charge*. 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS 


Send 
toda  n 
for  our 
catalog 
R, 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  4 ‘Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer”— Insist! 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aspirin, 
rhen  you  are  Bure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Ckctwnal  pony  with 
hl*b  partition*. 
Iajfht  tvrni  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insurin*  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  aixea.  Writ*  for 
tu.W  and  state  nutn- 
r  of  \ 


her 


treea  you  tap, 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland.  O. 


Earn  Pin  Money  at  Home 

by  crocheting  bootees,  sacques,  ladies’ 
vests  and  shawls.  Steady  homework.  We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  both  ways. 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

134th  St.  and  3rd  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

■Hi//  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

WeT will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail' Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  DUsatiatied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clmton,  M.«. 


H  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
she  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  **. square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  • 
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Dispersion  Sale 


of 


MM1NG 

SHORTHORNS 
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Sat.,  Dec.  4, 1920 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus, Ohio 


45  Females,  many  with  calves  at 
foot  and  6  Bulls.  Liberal  Terms, 
write  for  catalog  to 

EDW.  T.  COOK,  Mgr. 

Willow  Branch  Farm  Chillicothe,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Milking  Shorthorns 

tor  milk  ann  meat.  The  Durham  co»  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FA8N.  W«thin,ton.illo.  N.  V 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  FOX.  I.ewell.  Mui 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

’rora  choice  registered  stock,  the 
i  a  n  d  s  o  m  e  and  intelligent  kind, 
ilaies,  snaved  females  ami  open 
females  for  breeding.  Circular  free. 

I0YERN00K  FARM,  Omnbersburg,  Pi. 


GermanShepherd,Collie8,0ld  English  Shep- 

■  ■  i;  j.i  n...  Tralneil  farm  helpers,  puppies, 

neru,  Aire'J&ie  UOgS  Roland  China  timl  Uuror  Hoars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Co  .dyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  »l.  WATSON,  Sex  1745,  Oakland,  tsws 

For  Sale-Beautiful  Female  Shepherd  Dog 

18  mos.  old;  Black  and  Tun  color;  owner  going  to  Flori¬ 
da  and  wishes  to  secure  a  good  home  for  this  pet  dog. 
A.  K.  0.  Keg.  2C8608.  A.  M.  SonKPi.KE,  Lakkwood,  J. 

ciftf  *  tc  TjllDC  The  handsome  arid  intelligent  kind 
1/ULLIl.  I  Uld  Nxlson  Bros.,  Gaovu  Ctnr,  Pa. 


.Hi—  Dim—  Shepherds,  Sl©-*16. 

lllier ups  El  Brlten  Farm,  Hudson,  Now  York 


m  book  free. 


Either  color.  Large 
-  -  or  small.  Instnjc- 

LKV1  FAKN8WOKTH,  New  Isindsn,  Ohio 


for  T  ‘  mal’o  ',a,n  str 

ferrets  sale,  irimmai  s  koouk&tlk.  n. 


RABBITS 


hd 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Speoimen.  Ilkwtratsd  Catalase*  10c. 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  Oept.  A 
428  Highland  *«..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-7  BELGIAN  HARES 

1  full  aged  Burk,  3  full  aged  does.  4  others  4  mos. 
old.  81»  gets  the  lot  as  X  am  .closing  out  my  stock, 
other  work  making  It  impractical  to  care  tor  them. 

Add i«s«  ALLEN  F.  VAN  ALSTYNE.  Old  Chatham.  N.Y. 

Belgian  Hares  6  Flemish  Giants 

Owing  to  ill  health  I  will  sell  my  entire  stock,  together 
with  hatches,  at  a  bargain.  Bend  stamp  for  particulars. 

Mrs.  Chat.  R.  Waterman,  Worcester.  Oitogo  Co.,  IL  V.  R.  F.  0. 1 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  un4 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  M.  9.  TENOCK,  Somanritla,  9.  J.  | 


Shetland  Ponies  Sabrinf.Oliia.  ■ol&t 

>rd  la  blggc-jt  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  I. 


[ 


SWINE 


50  Chester 
White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry,  6  wks. 
to  9  mos.  old,  tine  type, 
well  bred,  wo  are  offering 
ut  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Keg.  Jersey 
bull  caif,  2  uio».  old,  Damboga  Knight  breeding 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Edward  It  alter,  Box  66- It,  West  Chester,  I’eiina. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

tired  by  Prince  Big  Boy.  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East  Alto  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  816  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

IaEe  of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  $30  $40  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  $40-$75 
Fall  Pigs,  either  sex,  $15  apiece,  10-wlu.  old. 
Registration  free.  Bramblelye  Farm,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  wt\ll  DCuT 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  lh'8  year.  Writo  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  0INEN- 
H0WER,  Minag.r  Cedar,  Earn,  Pwilljn.  Pa.  H.  E.  DRATT0R,  Prapriatar 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Cheater  tad  Yorkshire  Crota 
50  Berkshire  and  Cheater  Croat 

Bari  ows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 
7  weeks  old.  *6.00 ;  6  to  10  weeks 
old.  *7.on  ;  Boars.  *#.00.  Superior  Crons  Pigs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  «  f  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boar-.  They  hsve  the  t>one,  back,  and  barrel 
of  th.  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fust,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  0.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence.  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham,  Mast. 


I  c 


IG8 


Special  inducements  to  offer  buyers  during  Novem¬ 
ber  for  registered  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  8  to  10  wks.  old. 
Write  at  once.  WALTER  BROS  ,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


FOR  SALK— A  number  of  full-blood,  big  type, 

O.  I.  C.  Service  Boars  and  Gilts 

Murch  farrow,  largo  bone  and  a  thrifty  lot.  either 
sex.  835.00  each.  A  fine  lot  of  O.  I  C.  pigs  10 
weeks  old.  either  sex.  810.00  each,  pedigree  free. 

VERNON  K.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N  Y. 

Rej.  Chester  White  Pigs 

Large  type.  Clyde  It.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  I® h*p«^id 

Address  GKO.  F.  UICIFPIE,  It.  8,  Newvllle.  Pa. 

n„_  n  I  P  and  Chester  White  pig#  and  service  boars 
nog.  U.  I,  U.  Euoknu  P.  Rogers,  Wayvillk,  N.  Y 

0  1  P  '«  Big  Type.  Keg.  Free.  Best  of  breeding,  fi  grand 
•  l.w.  I  oo-lb.  Sows,  *14  each.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex, 
*10  50 each,  after  8  wks.  Bat  Guar.  ft.  HILL.  Stem  Fait*.  H.V 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  "Duroc-Jersey  Hoes  Are  Prolific  and,  Profitable 


to  Market— Full  Weight 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,  OOO  members 


n=  Duroc-Jersey  Breeding  Stock  =r 


Sired  by  Belvidere  Special  and  Pathfinder  Royal,  Spring  Gilts 
and  Boars,  Maryland  Blue  Ribbon  Herd.  If  you  are  looking 
for  real  Breeding  stock,  we  have  it.  We  have  pleased  over  300 
customers  the  past  year  and  We  Guarantee  to  Please  You. 


BELVIDERE  FARMS 

F.  S.  JONES,  Manager  305  Lanvale  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SWINE 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


OF 


Duroc-Jerseys 

Orion  Cherry  King.  Colonel,  De¬ 
fender  and  other  popular  strains 

All  registered  and  guaranteed  exactly 
as  represented.  Offering  consists  in 
part  of  40  first  choieo  pigst  3  months 
old.  $25  each,  pair  not  akin,  $45;  30 
four  and  five  months  old  gilts,  $30  each, 
pair  not  akin,  $55;  iOSpring  gilts  bred 
for  Feb.-March  farrow,  $55  each;  10 
tried  sows  bred  for  third  litter.  $100 
each.  A  few  very  choice  tried  sows 
$150  to  $500  each,  bred  or  open;  4 
yearling  service  boars  at  $60  each. 


SPECIAL 

A  few  good  second  choice  pigs,  10  to  12 
weeks  old  at  $25  per  pair.  To  save 
time  order  from  ibis  ad.  and  state  just 
what  you  want.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention. 

M.  CASSEL  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Similar.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  tho  stone  road  to  Remington. 

Gleu  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 


BERKSHIRES  ■».  | 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Special  Low  Price  for  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  (or  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  I  Service  Boar 

unrelated  ....  100 

3  Fall  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelated  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boars  unrelated  .  .  $100 
All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg  ::  New  York 

Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pea i l'a  Successor  8ih  and  other  good  hoars, 
now  offored  for  sale.  Also  a  few  eood  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl'*  Successor  8tn.  the  Giand 
Champion  bone  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  c.r  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Duroc  Boar 

registered;  two  years;  big,  red  beauty.  Sell  Fifty 
Dollars,  Also  Beautiful  Sow;  non-related; 
freshen  soon.  Selling  out  Great  bargains. 

STONK,  Old  Colony  Road,  Meriden,  Conn. 


May  DUROC  Boars  and  Gilts 

FOR  SALE.  Tho  kind  that  make*  good. 
FBKD  GIERKE,  Weedsport,  New  York 


Registered  Du  rocs  farrow  Pigs,  *15 

per  pair.  OKDHAItll  NOOK  FARM,  0.  M.  Palmer,  V.latU,  N.  I. 


niTRnr  Pitre*25  P',|r-  i’ed-.  813  per  pig. 

X  lgS  8.  O.  Weeks,  Dbukaaf,  Ohio 


D|  ■  «-*  C  Best  blood  lino*  Registered. 

U  rC  U  Vs  O  ODITHU  Ka KM,  Stanl.y,  N.  T. 


For  Sale  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

reedy  for  service,  at  reduced  priors.  Ifio  to  175  lb*.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  *10.  Either  sex.  Write  now. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


^Choice  Berkshires,. 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right, 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  nlao  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Roar  l’lgs,  G  to  8  week*  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  L.  Marker,  Supt. 


For  Sale— r*lTty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  83.30  each. 

Rouse  Bkos  -  Dushore.  Pa. 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  ihe  World 
Famous  Disber’s  Giant.  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB."  Or.  Knot,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Reg.  Big"  Type  Poland-China  Hogs 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 

a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield.  Ohio.  Route  2 


$15Buys  a  Good,  BigTypePoland-ChinaBoarPig 

with  pedigree,  if  aoid  tnift  month  (Nov.)  Order  direct 
or  write  mo.  -  Cl.  N.  II  Al.l..  Furindale,  Ohio 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas  Ki.'VST.UBt 

E.  ROWELL  -  Louisa,  Virginia 


m4Kh  ku  nm? » ITS  Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

at  Farmer-#  Tricon.  F.  M.  KICK'S,  Sprleg rllle,  Ind. 


Large  Yorkshire  Boars 

Spring  hoar#  for  service  this  fall.  Reg.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write.  H.  C.  BARTON.  So  Amherst.  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

We  have  sworn  certificates  of  weights  of 
boars  we  have  bred  and  sold,  which 
weighed  050  to  9S0  pounds  in  customer’s 
hands.  We  have  young  boars,  now  for 
sale,  just  as  promising.  Send  for  list 
n.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.  V. 


SERVICE  BOARS  and  SOWS 

Boars  six  months  old  good  length  and  right 
type,  now  weigh  about  two  hundred.  Are  from 
well-bred  dams  and  Patinoor  Rival,  priced  for 
November  at  876.00  these  lioars  are  good 
enough  for  anyone.  A  few  young  sows  from 
-ame  litters,  also  a  few  mature  sows  bred  for 
Spring  farrow. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  HARTFIELO,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  Money  Makers 

Registered,  and  all  cholera  inimived  by  double 
treatment.  Select  lot — all  ages—  >  oth  sexes.  Blood 
of  Lord  Premier’s  Successor  and  Rival's  Champion 
Best.  Prompt  shipments.  Woodburn  Hall 
Farm,  F.  W.  Sll  ROCK.  Supt  .  R  D.  No  3.  Newburgh.  N.Y, 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRE8 

Boars  any  size,  pig*  «ny  sex.  by  (iuuui 
ChampionSirBlytbedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bircl-ln-Hand.  Pa.  -  Box  R 


H  AMPSHIRE 

Pur*  bred  pigs  for  ssle.  Alto  2  males  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  out  of  filter  of  12.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E  8,  fIGGS  R.  D.  I  Oelmar,  Delaware 


GAT  KOCK  FA  KM  Registered  Barkshiru 

Special  prices  on  bred  sows  for  Februiiry  and  March  far¬ 
row  if  taken  ut  once.  Also  open  gilts.  8<m. 


THRIFTY  RI'RYQHIRCS,,0*T8  for  feeder*.  Ereeding 
llmlrll  DLKrVOnlnL  sows  and  bone  from  *10 
up.  bssed  on  age.  state  your  wants  clearly  Hot  letter. 
CLOVEKDAI.E  FARSI,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Large  Type  It  eg.  Berkshire*  on  approval.  NooSlb 
in  advance.  DAVID  tVIANT,  HuuUnttoo  Mill*,#*, 
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Products 


'"Why  wiggle  and  wobble'/"  Guernseys  produce  more  butter 
and  at  less  cost.  The  average  Guernsey  in  the  Wausau- 
Marathon  (Wisconsin)  Cow  Testing  Association  produced 
41  pounds  more  butter  fat  than  the  average  cow  of  the  breed 
next  in  rank.  Moreover,  she  produced  butter  fat  at  a  cost 
per  pound  of  3*4  cents  less  than  the  average  cow  of  another 
dairy  breed.  Send  for  our  free  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  8  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  liose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  K.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  SI  60*200.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


LOST! 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

r nr  Calo  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 

ruioaie  King,  27600.  A.  R.  Breedine-  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEWVORK 


A  Golden  Opportunity 
To  Purchase  Stock 
males  and  females,  of  superior  May  Rose  breeding, 
■youngsters  sired  by  Langwater  Fisherman,  Lang- 
water  College  King,  Voeman’s  King  of  tlie  May,  Jeth¬ 
ro’s  Masher  of  Forcstdalc.  Finder  may  have  same  by 
communicating  with  us;  we  will  endeavor  to  moke 
good  that,  opportunity  at  prices  according  to  age 
and  breeding.  Nothing  under  *800. 

RICIIAIID  D.  Dal'ORF.ST.  FortuSalt  Farm,  Anuterdum,  X.T. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

8end  for  Sale  I.iit  of  Ball  Calvea  from  3  to 
12  mot.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  s: /«  and 
tnnatltutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHI.ER,  Box  60,  Rotlyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

ROYAL  HIGHNESS  OF  ONUNDA 

2nd,  No  49854.  born  Nov.  19,  1917.  He  is  a  fine 
individual.  He  traces  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Simple  Bloom,  3rd.  His  pedigree  traces  to  all 
that  is  good  in  the  breed.  This  animal  is  a  sure 
breeder  and  perfectly  gentle.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  C.T.  FDKDI,  Monroe,  N.Y . 


ForSala  SIXReg.GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Cottina’s  Prince  of  O.  F.  and  five  of  his  sons,  one  of 
them  nearly  two  years.  Bargain  prices. 

HARLAN  E.  GLAZIER.  Celenial  Firm,  Arlington,  N.  V. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvilxji  Flats,  Chknanoo  Co.,  New  York 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  S200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenvrood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  tha£will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtwA  OUST  FARMS,  it  S.  17*  *»..  Ftilli.,  P«. 


R  O  R  SALE 

Reg.  Guernsey  HEIFER 

bred  to  a  May  Rose  sire.  Federal  tested.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Will  also  pell  young  fresh  Reg.  cow.  Bull 
ready  for  forvieo  from  A.  R.  cow  for  sale.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  prices.  WALDORF  FARMS,  M«rt*  Chatham,  R.F. 


A  Bargain -Purebred  Guernsey 

Daughter  of  Galaxy ’s  Sequel,  out  of  587-pound 
cow.  Age  5.  Due  to  calve,  Dee.  10. 

A.  J.  Cochrane  -  Ripley,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Large  Rambouillet  Yearling  Rams  sfhTg»' 

ram  lambs,  100  to  120-lbs.  Yearlings.  Ewes  brep 
to  a  250-lb.  rain.  Big  type  O.  I.  0.  boars  and  sows. 
Express  paid.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 
B.  M  HAWKS,  Tarrytown.  N.  V..  Supt.  lor  Wm.  Rockefeller 

Rambouilette,  Delaine,  Dorset,  SSVcteviot0u?n« 

Also  Pathfinder  Duroc  of  both  sexes.  Extra  tine  young 
boars,  shipped  on  approval,  $26.  Pigs,  8  to  10  wks.,$7 
to  810.  V-  H.  Totvnsend  Si  Sons,  Interlaken,  New  York 

JFZ.EG.  SHROPSHIRES 

15  yearling  Rama,  $25  to  045.  15  Ram  Lambs,  $20 
to  $40.  30  ewes,  bred  to  imported  Ram.  $25  to  $40. 
12  ewe  lambs,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros. .Wilson.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-40  Sb«&rinf  Merino  Ewes  of  DelaineType 

of  fine  wool;  good  mouth*.  98  per  head. 

B.  F.  WRIGHT.  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  New  York 

Daw  Chrnnokirac  Priced  to  sell.  Yearling  and  Ram 
HEg.  onropsmrtjs  Lambs,  wooled  from  nose  to  toe*  ; 
quality  and  type.  Ewe*  also.  LERPY  C.  I0WEI,  Ludlewvillc,  IU. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Reg.  Rambouillets  and  Delaine  Rams 

Also  JO  three  yr.  old  Delaine  ewes,  bred  to  lamb  April  1, 

*20  per  head.  I.  II.  FATTU1U6E,  LewliUn,  .N.Y, 

For  Sale  «*‘Yd*id  Hampshiredown  Ram 

Price  reasonable.  KUNOiD  RUSSELL,  Koontillr,  N.  I. 

F OK  SALE.  Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep.  Rams  and  Ewes 
Best  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLITT,  lined.  Online  Ci.,  N.  T 

CerCeU  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  anti 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPH1R  FARM.  Pnrrbdi,  .V  V. 


AYRSHIRES 


DOGS 


Two  Black  and  White 

Male  Coon  Hound  Pups 

Parents  fine  cooners.  0XO  et,  n.  Also  Red  bone 
coon  hound.  2  year*  old.  male.  020,  C.  O.  D. 
JACOB  LONG  -  Dayton,  Pa. 

1%  SWINE 


Have  You  Met 
Miss  Ayrshire 


j 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


To  make  room  for  new  importations 
we  are  compelled  to  sell  quickly  a  number 
of  cows  and  heifers.  They  are  fully 
representative  of  Meridale  quality.  Many 
have  Register  of  Merit  records.  Our 
accurate  records  covering  thirty-two 
years  of  constructive  breeding  give  you 
assurance  of  the  worth  of  their  breeding. 

You  can  buy  to  advantage,  either 
singly  or  in  carload  lots.  Write  or  tele¬ 
graph — or  better  still  come  to  see  them. 
Our  telegraph  station  is  Delhi.  Con¬ 
venient  railway  stations  are  Delhi, 
Bloom ville  and  Oneonta. 

This  is  one  of  the  Big  Events  of 
the  year. 


ayer  &  McKinney 

MERIDALE  FARMS 
Meredith  New  York 


AIadvof 
lift  Quality0 

The  Commercial  Dairy (pw 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Association. 

BRANDON  VERMONT 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  AND 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Get  busy,  you  calf  club  pro. 
moters.  1  have  60  registered 
heifer  calves,  3  to  10  ino».  old, 
*1  oo  each  for  the  lot ;  choice, 
S 1  26.  20  registered  and  high 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  car  of 
any  ago  that  you  want. 
Holstein  heifer  cubes  *20 
each,  express  paid,  in  lota  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tuily,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


ACHOICEBULL 

Tuberculin  tested.  Ready  for  heavy  service.  Grand¬ 
son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8ih.  For  sale  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  On*  fine  registered  heifer. 
Colantha  Blood,  to  freshen  in  November.  Our  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  any  farmer  or  small  breeder, 


A1RDALE  FARM 


West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bolls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 
Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms.  Highland.  N.  Y. 


For  SALE— a  REGISTERED  JE118  E  Y  c  o  *v, 

freshened  Nov.  10th;  born, Nov.  1916.  Sire, Fern  Hill 
Hood,  No. 127573 ;  dam.  Fern  Hill  L-idy  Lambert,  vo.  296671. 
Write  for  further  particulars.  FREU  TURNEIt.  Eat*  a,  N.  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


a*.  lSwks.-old,  *16  each.  Pairs  and  trio* 

nag.  UerKSmreS  not  relative.  We  ship  C.  O.  l>.  on  aj 


proval.  HIUDX  SIDE  HERD,  Box  146,  Hulibirditllli,  N. 


£ 


For  Sale-40  Choice  Little  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  sired  by  a  premium  boar  of  the 
famous  combination  stock.  Price,  04  each  and 
expressage.  Address  BA I.DWIN  HILL  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  FRANK  FREEHAN.  Supt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE— Fourteen  Reg.  Dutch  Belted 
CATTLE-COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES 

under  Federal  test.  Majority  Blue  Ribbon  Winners. 

Reason  for  selling,  lack  c.f  competent  help. 

WAf.  H,  ROBINSON,  30  Hammond  St Bangor,  Maine 

KG  K  r..,.  D,.«  Full  stores  for  winter.  Best 

HALE  lOUr  uOIOnioS  DUBS  hives.  Kura  super  for  each. 
Alt  for  $76,  CHUTE!  M.  WRIGHT,  little  Falls.  N.  J  Fkene  248W 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  •  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbtiry.Pa. 


GRAND -DAI GHTERS  oi  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dazns- 
For  Prleea  Address  i 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  98  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


DISPERSAL  SALE  DEC.  8,  1920 

30  Head  Reg.  Holsteins  at  Auction 

including  a  great  Herd  Bull.  Send  for  Sale*  List. 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells, N.Y. 

B?e  d0Raeoyi  Iht°e  ru.°d  Holstein  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

for  sale.  1  Tices  right. 

EARL  W.  WISNER,  Fairview  Village,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa, 


Reg.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 

Labor.  KAIXL1NGEK.  ilourey,  ji.k  .  “Phone  Cooo.'1 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  TogRenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  K.  1>.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Goafs 


Toggenburg.  Milk  stock  ;  does  and  kids.  Also 
honey  and  bess.  illlEN  SIMMONI,  UvUgiton  N.  V 


DoYou  Wanta  Good 
Foundation  Herd? 

Pure  bred  Holsteins  of  A.  R.  O.  Merit  with  their 
offsprings.  An  excellent  combination  of  stock  for 
a  foundation  herd.  For  names,  record*,  description, 
etc.,  please  write  to 

BERNARD  CAVAILARO.  Pleasant  Hill  Farm,  Howells.  N.  V. 

For  Sale- Holstein- Friesian  BULL 

calved  March  S,  191*.  Keg.  No.  265468.  Grandson  of  King 
Prilly  Segta.  Great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiac 
A  fine  animal.  liVRI)  1*.  EVANS,  Trappe,  Pe*«*' 

For  Salfr-Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

Martiudale  Pontiac  Aloartra  Lad.  Born  Dec.  3.  1918. 

J.  B.  WHITELEY.  Mgr  ,  Pine  lane  Farm.  Middic'own.  N.  V, 

TwoReg.  HOLSTEIN  HEIEERS 
due  to  freshen  in  March,  by  31  -lb.  sire.  $376  for  both. 
Also  Bull  calvea  by  34  lb.  sire.  STEVENS  BUDS  ,  WlUen,  N.Y. 


Holsteln-Frieilen  Hrtfer  and  Hull  Oalvei.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  Individuals  aud  breeding. 
Heg.  Duroc  Pigs.  RROWHCROFT  FARMS.  Mc6r>«.  Csuland  Co.,  N.t. 


JOIN  THE 


Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1805 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


1808 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  27,  1920 


BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY- RATION 


Made  on  a  ba^e  of  Dried  Brewer*?  Grain 


©HR  ©HftMTES 

\reed  three  or  more  cows  or\^) 

BULL  BRAND  DAIRY  RATION- 

in  2kCCordd»nce  Tfith  our  directions.  IP 
the  results  do  not  prove  s&tis&ctory 
loyou.upon  application  to  us  or  Sivy 
ofour  dealers  the  money  paid  lor  tlie 
Iced  used  ■voill  be  refunded  to  youi3> 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC 
BUFFALO  NIC 


Averaging  86.6  Pounds  of  Milk 
Per  Day  From  Each  Cow 

PHIS  is  the  record  of  several  dairymen 
A  who  feed  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration — a 
record  made  possible  by  its  base  of  dried 
brewers  grains,  renowned  for  its  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Although  a  24%  feed,  “Bull  Brand”  costs  no 
more  than  many  20%  feeds.  Some  feeds  may 
cost  you  $7.00  a  ton  less  or 
two  cents  a  day  for  each  cow, 
but  farmers  who  have  fed 
both  have  found  that  Bull 
Brand  will  produce  at  least 
two  quarts  of  milk  more  per 
day  for  each  cow.  Two  quarts 
are  worth  fifteen  cents.  The 
extra  cost  of  feeding  Bull 
Brand  over  some  feeds  is  two 
cents.  Your  Profit — thirteen 
cents. 


Try  Bull  Brand  at  our  risk- 
read  the  guarantee 


Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


U  STATE O 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


WITH  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWL  J 


Record  i 


Milking-  done;  the  separator  run 
finished — what  then? 

Either  a  mussy,  fussy  period  of  washing 
up  and  rc-assembling — or  a  quick,  sani¬ 
tary  wash-up  that’s  a  matter  of  mo¬ 
ments. 

- Depends  entirely  on  how  wisely 

you’ve  selected  your  separator. 

The  Perfected  Disc  Bowl  of  the  United 
States  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  the 
clean-up.  No  chance  to  get  the  discs 
mixed;  they’re  interchangeable.  Just 
slip  them  on  the  handy  disc  transfer — 
at  one  stroke — wash  in  warm  water, 
rinse  in  boiling  water,  and  the  job’s  done. 

The  United  States  is  a  Separator  you 
can  live  with  in  peace. 

Write  for  catalog 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 

Chicago",  Ill.  Salt  Lake  City 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Portland,  Ore. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Tomatoes  for  Stock 

I  notice  A.  L.  H.  asks  about  tomatoes 
for  feeding  stock.  I  have  not  fed  them  to 
stock,  but  eating  tomatoes  myself  caused 
me  to  have  a  number  of  boils.  The  doc¬ 
tor  advised  me  not  to  eat  tomatoes,  and 
also  told  me  quite  a  number  of  persons 
could  not  eat  tomatoes,  as  they  would 
cause  intestinal  disorders.  No  doubt  the 
action  on  the  average  animal  of  the  acid 
iu  the  tomatoes  would  he  much  similar  to 
their  action  *on  the  human  being. 

Elmhurst,  N.  y.  w.  E.  T. 

We  have  fed  many  bushels  of  soft  to¬ 
matoes  to  the  hogs  this  season.  The  hogs 
eat  them  greedily  aud  thrive  on  them. 
The  geese  are  also  very  fond  of  tomatoes. 
As  for  humans,  it  is  true  that  some  people 
are  unable  to  eat  tomatoes  with  satis¬ 
faction.  In  our  own  family  we  eat  them 
freely,  and  all  find  them  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  kuowr  people  who  cannot  eat 
strawberries  without  breaking  out  with  a 
serious  rash.  M’lk  is  considered  the  <v’o 
universal  perfect  food,  yet  we  have  known 
people  who  were  made  sick  by  drinking  it. 
Such  people  could  not  justly  claim  that 
all  should  avoid  the  use  of  milk.  The 
scientists  rank  tomatoes  well  up  in  the 
scale  of  useful  foods. 


Old  Doll  Takes  Tea  with  the  Boss 

The  picture  shown  below  is  sent  us  by 
J.  D.  Kluemper  of  Decatur  County,  In¬ 
diana,  who  says: 

I  anj  sending  the  snapshot  of  Doll,  our 
old  favorite  and  standby,  2.3  years  old, 
being  21  years  in  our  possession.  In 
many  respects  she  is  as  spry  as  a  four- 
year-old.  -She  is  stepping  up  to  the  lunch 


bu. ;  apples,  no  market ;  hay,  $25  ton ; 
milk  cows,  $40  to  $50;  eggs,  63c  doz.  • 
poultry,  20  to  23c  lb. ;  Iambs,  9  to  10c 
lb. ;  hogs.  13c  lb.  This  is  a  good  fanning 
section,  but  the  farmers  are  discouraged, 
as  everything  costs  so  much  and  markets 
are  poor.  v.  c. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

The  corn  crop  was  good  in  this  section ; 
good  apple  crop.  An  average  acreage 
was  sown  to  wheat  this  Fall.  Ilorse  and 
cattle  market  is  very  dull  now.  Best 
mares  can  be  bought  for  about  $150  to 
$175;  best  cows  for  about  $165.  Eggs, 
50c  doz  ;  chickens,  20c  lb. ;  butter,  35c 
lb  ;  new  corn,  $1  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1  bu. 
Have  had  a  nice,  dry  Fall  since  Septem¬ 
ber  12.  w.  h. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 

In  this  section  there  was  about  the 
usual  amount  of  hay  and  a  large  apple 
aud  email  fruit  crop.  Potatoes  bring 
$1.50  bn.  ;  eggs,  80c  doz.;  butter,  60c  lb. 
The  milk  trouble  caused  the  price  of  cows 
to  drop  to  $25  per  head,  and  the  farmers 
are  not  se’Iing.  Farm  labor  is  very 
scarce,  which  makes  the  Fall  work  drag 
slowly,  but  weather  conditions  have  been 
very  favorable  and  no  one  seems  to  he 
discouraged.  We  are  looking  for  better 
times.  M.  k. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  situated  in  a  curve  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  lliver;  about  seven  miles  »asf  v-,> 
have  the  Youghiogheny  River,  with  little 
towns  all  along  each  river,  and  the  farms 
are  all  cut  up  into  small  tracts.  I  would 
hardly  know  where  to  go  at  this  writing 
to  buy  a  load  of  corn,  while,  of  course, 
some  few  have  a  little  to  sell.  When  1 
buy  feed  I  go  to  our  feed  store,  and  pay 
big  prices.  I  paid  for  corn  during  the 
middle  of  the  Summer  $2.40  per  bu. ;  the 
last  I  bought,  about  October  1,  paid 
$2.15.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  gone  to 


'  The  How  and  Old 

table  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  few  apples. 

We  are  certainly  glad  to  see  a  picture  of 
old  Doll  eating  her  breakfast  just  as 
though  she  were  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  we  hope  she  will  have  one  of  those 
good  apples  shown  on  the  plate.  A  horse 
like  old  Doll,  after  living  with  the  family 
all  through  the  years,  ought  to  he  con¬ 
sidered,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  a  privileged  member  as  well. 
You  can  always  tell  a  good  farmer  by  the 
way  lie  handles  and  cares  for  his  fine  old 
animals  that  have  been  with  him  through 
sunshine  and  storm,  helping  him  to  carry 
on  the  farm.  Old  Doll  is  almost  a  human 
being,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  she 
has  a  home  where,  she  will  have  a  chance 
to  rejoice  in  her  old  age. 

Milk  and  Crop  Notes 

Our  warehouses  and  millers  are  at  this 
date  paying  farmers  $1  90  for  wheat, 
$1.15  for  rye,  $1  for  old  corn.  60c  for 
onts.  First-class  apples,  York  Imperial, 

$1  per  bu.;  Stayman.  $1.50;  culls  and 
seconds.  50e  to  $1.  The  apple  prices  are 
without  container,  and  are  bought  by 
dealers.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25  in  the 
towns  and  villages  to  consumers.  Plight 
rot  is  had,  aud  many  have  been  lost. 
Wheat  was  about  60  per  cent  of  average 
yield;  rye,  SO  per  cent;  corn,  100  per 
cent ;  oats,  125  per  cent :  apples,  150  per 
cent ;  potatoes,  75  per  cent.  Quality  A 
No.  1  of  each,  except  potatoes.  Farm  la¬ 
bor  is  $3  per  day  of  10  hours,  but  speed 
or  production  of  that  labor  is  hut  half  to 
two-th'rds  of  forme’’  days,  thus  making  a 
cost  of  $4.50  to  $5  to  produce  what  $1 
to  $1  50  produced  four  and  more  years 
ago.  The  expected  pressure  on  the  farmer 
will  be  met  by  the  older  farmer  experi¬ 
enced  in  economy,  but  the  younger  are 
apt  to  fall.  H.  li.  L. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

Milk  sold  to  the  Helvetia  condenscry 
Inst  month  brought  $2.40  for  3.7  milk 
test;  14c  for  every  point  above.  No 
price  set  for  November  milk.  We  shall 
receive  whatever  they  see  fit  to  pay. 
Buckwheat.  $2.50  cwt. ;  potatoes,  75c 


Doll  at  Lunch 

Ohio  to  buy  a  car  of  corn.  Our  farmers 
are  in  all  kinds  of  business  besides  their 
farming.  Some  do  hauling,  some  running 
coal,  some  iu  the  truck  garden,  and  others 
in  the  dairy  business.  Farmers  were  sell¬ 
ing  wheat  at  $2  per  bu.,  and  they  had  only 
began  husking  corn  Election  Day.  There 
are  only  a  few  in  the  dairy  business  now, 
feed  and  labor  being  too  high.  H.  F.  w. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

The  farmers  of  my  district,  which  is 
the  eastern  portion  of  Union  and  the 
western  portion  of  Northumberland  Coun¬ 
ties.  a'ong  the  Susquehanna  River,  have 
good  crops  this  year.  The  principal  crops 
raised  here  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes  and  general  warden  truck.  Fruits 
and  berries  were  plentiful,  but  lower  in 
price  than  the  preceding  two  or  three 
years.  The  Fall  seeding  of  wheat  is 
large  in  growth,  owing  to  the  late  Fall, 
with  warm  and  wet  weather.  Many  ap¬ 
ples  are  not  yet  harvested.  M-uny  cider 
apples  went  to  was‘c  on  account  of  scar¬ 
city  of  labor  and  barrels  or  containers. 
Peaches  were  plenty,  and  sold  for  $1  to 
$2  per  ha'f-bushel  basket.  Apples  are  a 
drug  on  the  market.  The  fanners  are 
getting  from  40c  to  $1  perbu.  for  extra 
choice  lots.  Potatoes  were  an  unusually 
good  cron,  hut  many  rotted  in  the  field. 
They  sold  from  the  field  from  50c  to  $  1 .25 
per  bu.  Many  farmers  rushed  their  po¬ 
tatoes  to  market  on  account  of  the  rot. 
Wheat  at  present  is  $2.10  to  $2.20,  and 
rye  about  the  same  ’>er  bushel.  Corn  is 
selling  out  of  the  field  from  75c  to  $1 
per  bu.  of  80  lbs ;  oats,  70c  per  bu. ; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2  per  bu  ;  eggs,  70c  per 
doz.  The  farmers  had  sold  their  milk  to 
the  Nestle  Food  condenscry  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  hut  that  closed  down.  Now  the 
farmers  must  make  butter,  which  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  52c  per  lb.  This  district  also  has 
a  large  production  c*€  milk.  The  outlook 
for  the  farmer  is  good,  although  machin¬ 
ery  is  high  in  price  and  labor  hard  to  get. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.  I*.  F.  c 


Bessie  came  running  to  her  grand¬ 
mother  holding  a  dry,  pressed  leaf,  obvi¬ 
ously  the  relic  of  a  day  long  gone  by.  “I 
found  ii  in  the  big  Bible.,  grandma.”  she 
said  “Do  you  n’poso  it  belonged  to 
Eve  7” — Credit  Lost. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


“Defecation”  of  Grape  Juice 

We  are  using  an  unfermented  grape 
juice  without  preservatives,  according  to 
the  label,  but  on  -the  label  are  the  words 
“Defecated  with  sulphur  dioxide.”  What 
is  this  and  is  it  harmful  to  health? 

Martinsville,  N.  J.  s.  F. 

Defecation  is  a  general  term  used  in  the 
sugar  industry  and  other  similar  business 
to  mean  the  removal  of  a  sediment  which 
is  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  very  slow  to  settle  Out  by  itself.  For 
instance,  some  people  defecate  coffee  by 
adding  a  dash  of  cold  water  just  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  only,  when  it  is  done 
in  the  kitchen,  they  say  they  “settle”  it. 
In  the  case  of  sugar,  cane  juice  and  fruit 
juices  in  general,  there  are  some  things 
present  which  are  in  that  curious  con¬ 
dition  of  semi-solution  which  is  called 
"the  colloidal  state.’'’  No  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  state  is,  and  it  does  not 
always  appear  to  be  the  same  thing.  If 
to  such  liquids  traces  of  various  sub¬ 
stances  are  added,  the  sediment  “floccu¬ 
lates”  ;  that  is,  gathers  in  lumps  or  clots, 
and  may  be  easily  removed. 

A  little  lime  is  often  used  in  the  sugar 
business,  sometimes  a  little  clean  clay  is 
added,  and  these  grape-juice  people  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  found  out  that  a  trace  of 
sulphur  dioxide  would  help  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  juice.  The  amount  used  cannot 
possibly  do  you  any  harm ;  the  chances 
are  there  is  none  at  all  left,  as  most  of 
these  chemical  defecators  act  by  uniting 
with  the  suspended  matter  and  it  all  goes 
out  together.  Grape  juice  has  been  “sul¬ 
phured”  from  ancient  times.  “Defecation 
with  sulphur  dioxide”  simply  sounds  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger. 

Malt  Syrup;  Dishwater  for  Feeding 

What  is  malt  syrup  and  how  is  it  made? 
Has  dishwater  any  feeding  value? 

New  York.  C.  H.  w. 

Malt  syrup  is  a  concentrated  solution 
in  water  of  maltose,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  sugar  which  results  when 
starch  is  acted  on  by  a  vegetable  body 
named  diastase.  Thus  latter  body  is 
formed  in  grains  when  they  begin  to 
grow.  It  is  not  known  what  it  is,  Ihe 
name  means  “stand  over,”  and  is  given 
because  it  changes  the  starch.  It  is  na¬ 
ture’s  device  by  which  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  packed  away  for  the  Winter 
in  the  form  we  call  starch  is  made  water- 
soluble  and  so  of  use  for  the  grain  sprout 
till  it  can  get  on  its  own  roots  and  begin 
to  pick  up  carbon  for  itself  by  the  green 
leaf.  This  diastase  begins  to  act  just  as 
soon  as  the  grain  begins  to  swell,  and 
is  present  in  all  the  starchy  grains,  but 
it  is  so  active  in  barley  that  this  grain 
has  become  the  main  source  of  “malt.” 
This  is  merely  the  barley  which  has  been 
sprouted  by  being  wet  and  kept  warm 
from  four  to  eight  days,  according  to  the 
sort  of  malt  wanted.  The  barley  makes 
more  diastase  than  its  own  starch  needs, 
so  it  is  usual  to  cook  some  other  grain,  as 
corn,  to  break  down  the  starch  grains, 
and  mix  this  with' the  sprouted  barley 
which  has  been  dried  and  ground.  The 
whole  “mash”  is  then  kept  warm  for  a 
few  hours,  till  all  the  starch  has  been 
changed  to  malt  sugar,  and  the  unchanged 
part  of  the  cereals  filtered  out.  The  re¬ 
sulting  weak  solution  of  maltose  is  evap¬ 
orated  in  vacuum  pans,  just  as  any  other 
sugar  syrup,  and  the  result  is  the  malt 
syrup  of  commerce.  Maltose  can  be 
made  dry  and  crystalline,  but  it  costs 
too  much  to  get  out  the  last  water. 

Dishwater  will  have  a  little  soap  and 
emulsified  fat  in  it,  but  would  vary  so 
much  in  composition  that  it  could  hafidly 
be  depended  on.  Some  animals  would 
dislike  the  soap,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  injure  pigs. 


Testing  Soil  for  Lime 

Can  you  tell  me  what  chemical  to  use 
in  order  to  find  out  the  lime  contents  in 
soil?  A  few  years  ago  a  man  tested  some 
of  the  soils  of  our  farm  as  follows :  He 
took  a  bottle,  filled  it  partly  with  water 
and  some  chemical.  He  would  drop 
some  soil  into  the  bottle  and  the  water 
would  foam  according  to  the  lime  it 
contained.  What  was  used?  E.  w. 

Hart,  Mich. 

That  chap  was  more  or  less  of  a 
faker,  as  there  is  no  such  chemical.  The 
chances  are  that  he  had  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  ( muriatic  1  acid,  and,  if 
there  were  some  carbonates  in  the  soil, 
there  would  be  some  foam.  Most  soils 
will  foam  a  little  when  added  to  a  weak 
acid  water.  Hut  there  is  no  such  test 
for  lime,  ae  such,  and  in  fact  you  might 
have  a  very  fair  proportion  of  lime  as 
sulphate  and  you  would  get  no  foam 
at  all.  Then  too,  most  soils  have  quite 
a  little  air,  which  is  forced  out  by  wet¬ 
ting. 

You  can  get  some  idea,  if  you  waut  to 
experiment  a  little,  of  the  acid-soluble 
lime,  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  plant  available  lime),  by 
taking  a  given  weight  of  the  soil  and 
stirring  it  for  a  while  with  five  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid.  Then  make  up  the 
entire  amount  of  soil  and  water  to  a 
definite  volume,  which  should  be  «evex-al 
times  the  volume  of  the  soil  taken  to 


lessen  the  obvious  error  of  the  bulk  of 
the  soil,  and  filter  off,  through  'filter 
paper  or  a  plug  of  absorbent  cotton,  just 
one  half  of  the  volume.  If  you  try  to 
filter  it  all  you  will  wait  some  time  for 
the  last  to  come.  Another,  rather  closer 
method,  is  to  ignore  the  volume  of  ex¬ 
tract  and  note  the  volume  of  dilute  acid 
used,  and  filter  off  just  half  of  the  volume 
you  use..  To  this  filtrate,  which  may 
luive  to  be  refiltered  a  few  times,  you 
will  add  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  am¬ 
monium  chloride  and  a  five  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  about  25 
drops  of  each  will  usually  be  enough,  and 
then  add  ammonia  water  a  few  drops  at 
a  time  with  stirring.  If  the  solutions  are 
warm  the  action  is  somewhat  better. 
Add  the  ammonia  till  a  few  drops  do  not 
cause  clouding  after  the  solution  has  been 
allowed  to  settle  a  little. 

With  most  soils  there  is  enough  sol¬ 
uble  iron  to  color  the  precipitate  of  car¬ 
bonate  of.  lime,  but  the  major  part  of 
your  precipitate  is  the  acid-soluble  lime 
in  the  soil.  If  you  do  this  with  several 
samples,  you  can  get  a  comparative  idea 
ot  the  lime  present.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weak  spots  in  the  method,  and 
if  an  agricultural  chemist  should  even 
condescend  to  read  this  he  will  have  an 
almost  fatal  fit,  but  it  is  the  only  scheme 
which  is  fairly  accurate  that  can  be 
worked  without  special  anparatus  and 
with  chemicals  which  can  be  had  in  any 
drug  store  for  a  few  cento. 

There  is  an  outfit  advertised  for  test¬ 
ing  the  soil  acidity  which  should  work 
fairly  well  if  directions  are  accurately 
followed,  and,  with  most  soils  the  acidity 
is  more  important  than  the  lime  content, 
but  the  chances  are  that  you  can  get  bet- 
tor  advice  from  the  State  Agricultural 
college  than  you  can  give  yourself  after 
making  home  tests. 


Dry-cleaning  Fabrics  and  Furs 

Would  you  give  me  the  process  of  drv- 
cleaning  silk,  wool  and  furs?  I  have ‘a 
set  of  white  Iceland  fox  furs  and  would 
lkILt0Tk?0W  .how  to  clean  them. 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.  mbs.  b.  j. 

.  Genuine  dry  cleaning  consists  of  wash¬ 
ing  in  gasoline  or  similar  solvent  and 
proper  drying.  It  is  really  an  art,  and 
the. process  is  modified  according  to  the 
thing  to  be  cleaned.  Quite  a  volume  of 
solvent  is  required  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments  to  dry  the  goods  must  be  provided 
It  is  unlikely  that  you  could  work  the 
process  at  home. 

White  furs  are  frequently  cleaned  by 
working  well  into  the  fur  a  quantity  of 
precipitated  chalk,  or  the  best  quality 
whiting,  which  has  been  dampened  with 
gasoline  and  then  allowing  to  dry.  The 
whiting  is  then  dusted  and  brushed  out, 
and  will  take  with  it  a  large  part  of  the 
dirt.  Of  course  there  must  be  the  greatest 
care  taken  not  to  have  any  fire  about. 
Ihe  best  of  white  furs  often  take  on  a 
yellowish  tint  with  age,  and  this  can 
usually  be  removed  by  the  cautious  use  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  after  a  trial  has 
shown  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  fur. 

Lithographers’  Varnish  and  Rats 

There  is  a  story  floating  around  the 
papers  that  in  London  they  are  using  lith¬ 
ographers’  varnish  spread  on  boards  to 
catch  rats.  The  animals  are  said  to  walk 
on  the  varnish  and  die  of  fright.  Is  there 
anything  in  this?  H..H.  p. 

Lithographers’  varnish,  according  to 
the  books,  is  a  very  thick-boiled  linseed 
oil,  but  several  preparations  are  put  out 
under  that  name.  Whether  Yankee  rats 
would  walk  into  the  middle  of  a  sticky 
board  and  then  die  of  fright  is  as  yet  un¬ 
determined,  but  it  seems  unlikely.  If  you 
try  it,  by  all  means  let  us  know  the  re¬ 
sults;  but.  meanwhile  you  may  better 
stick  to  th*>  Department  of  Agriculture 
method,  which  is  to  feed  a  scanty  supply 
of  food  at  a  given  place  for  a  day  or  so, 
then  the  same  food  mixed  with  barium 
carbonate.  Then  change  the  place  and 
the  sort  of  food,  and  take  care  that  you 
feed  only  what  is  all  eaten.  After  a  day 
or  so  add  the  carbonate  again,  and  next 
day  put  a  little  food  of  another  sort  in  a 
new  spot,  and  see  if  it  is  taken.  The 
trick  is  to  change  the  sort  of  food  and  the 
spot  after  each  poisoning.  But  no  method 
which  does  not  include  closing  all  holes 
will  work  long,  as  your  neighbors  are 
raising  rats  all  the  time. 

Coloring  Popcorn;  Mosquitoes  in  Cellar 

1.  What  is  a  harmless  color  for  pop¬ 
corn  for  Christmas  decorations?  2.  How 
can  I  rid  the  cellar  of  mosquitoes? 

Lindley,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  s.  o. 

1.  Popcorn  is  dipped  quickly  (and  then 
dried  promptly)  in  a  thin  sugar  syrup 
colored  with  the  harmless  colors  prepared 
for  cooking  and  on  sale  in  many  drug 
stores  and  some  grocery  stores.  2.  Burn¬ 
ing  sulphur  will  clean  up  insects  in  cel¬ 
lars.  If  for  any  reason  this  cannot  be 
used,  try  Persian  insect  powder  sprinkled 
on  live  coals,  and  use  plenty  of  it.  This 
merely  paralyzes  the  game ;  you  must 
promptly  retrieve  it  with  a  broom,  or  it 
will  come  to  life  and  crawl  away.  Better 
take  a  little  more  trouble  and  use  sulphur, 
which  is  eure. 


Removing  Vitriol  Stain 

What  will  remove  the  stain  of  blue 
vitriol  in  water  on  white  bedding? 

Leonard  Bridge,  Conn.  mbs.  e.  it.  M. 

Any  acid,  weak  enough  not  to  injure 
the  fabric.  Try  strong  vinegar  first, 
which  will  probably  remove  the  copper, 
but.  may,  in  its  turn,  leave  a  stain.  If 
a  trial  shows  that  the  vinegar  itself 
stains,  get  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
acetic  acid  in  water  and  use  that.  Rinse 
well  with  water  in  any  case,  but  use 
nothing  alkaline  until  the  stain  is  all  gone. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  1796) 
all  together  well.  Cover  with  cider,  add 
any  flavoring  liked,  as  cinnamon,  cloves, 
pepper  and  allspice.  Cook  together  one 
hour.  If  cider  is  not  available,  use  good 
vinegar,  diluted  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  When  ready  to  make  the  pies 
melt  up  mincemeat  slowly  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  to  each  pie. 

To  make  the  pumpkin  pies,  stew  pump¬ 
kin  until  done  and  all  water  cooked  out ; 
press  through  colander,  and  to  four  cups 
of  pumpkin  add  two  cups  of  sugar  and 
half  a  cup  of  molasses,  two  tablespoons 
of  flour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  pinto  of  milk  and 
flavor  to  suit  taste  with  nutmeg,  spice  or 
ginger.  Bake  in  one  crust,  and  when 
done  cover  with  meringue  or  not,  as  pre¬ 
ferred. 

-  For  the  walnut  cake  we  will  use  our 
favorite  recipe  for  making  plain  loaf  cake, 
leaving  out  two-thirds  of  the  butter  or 
lard,  as  the  case  may  be,  -which  is  used 
for  shortening,  and  just  before  putting 
in  the  pan  will  stir  in  one  cup  of  chopped 
walnut  meats  which  have  been  dusted  well 
with  flour  to  prevent  their  going  to  the 
bottom. 

You  will  note  that  we  had  three  quarts 
of  broth  in  which  the  chicken  or  turkey 
was  cooked.  This  with  the  giblets,  giz¬ 
zard,  liver,  etc.,  was  allowed  to  simmer  on 
back  of  stove  until  only  two  quarts  re¬ 
main.  One  quart  is  put  in  stewpan  for 
making  gravy  and  the  remaining  seasoned 
well  with  pepper  and  butter  and  dump¬ 
lings  made  from  a  good  biscuit  dough, 
rolled'  as  thin  as  possible  and  pulled  into 
three-inch  lengths  are  dropped  in.  Broth 
is  kept  boiling  and  dumplings  are  cooked 
without  cover,  as  this  would  make  them 
“soggy.”  The  gravy  is  made  by  stirring 
two  good  tablespoons  of  flour  smoothly 
into  half  a  cup  of  milk,  add  slowly  an¬ 
other  half  cup  and  stir  into  broth.  In  a 
bowl  have  one  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
in  halves  and  removed  from  shell,  pour 
one-half  of  gravy  over  these  and  send 
other  half  to  table  in  gravy  boat  to  be 
eaten  with  the  dressing. 

Mother’s  Salt-Rising  Bread. — Who  does 
not  recall  with  longing  the  excellent  salt- 
rising  bread  of  our  childhood  days?  The 
fresh  yeast  breads  are  good,  but  some¬ 
times  we  like  a  change  and  use  our  old 
recipe,  which  makes  a  sweet,  nutty-fla- 
vored  loaf.  Scald  one  cup  of  meal  with 
a  cup  of  new  milk  brought  to  scalding 
heat.  Set  over  night  in  a  warm  place. 
In  the  morning  pour  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  into  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  when 
lukewarm  stir  in  the  sponge  made  the 
night  before,  also  enough  flour  to  make 
a  rather  stiff  sponge.  Set  in  a  vessel 
containing  water  as  warm  as  the  back 
of  hand  will  bear ;  keep  in  warm  pDee ; 
will  rise  in  four  hours.  Have  flour 
warmed  by  setting  near  stove ;  make  hole 
in  center,  pour  in  sponge,  add  pint  of 
warm  water,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
a  pinch  of  soda,  tablespoon  of  salt  and 
lard  size  of  egg.  Mix  well,  work  10 
minutes  and  shiipe  into  loaves;  place  in 
well-greased  baking  nan  and  set  in  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  double  in  bulk  bake 
in  moderate  oven  until  done,  which  will 
require  50  to  60  minutes.  Forgot  to  say. 
add  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  scant,  to  the 
sponge  in  the  morning. 

As  a  kind  of  last  course  or  dessert,  to 
go  along  with  this  dinner,  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  no  end  of  good  things  available ;  all 
of  them  just  as  desirable  as  many  of 
those  which  most  housewives  order  from 
the  store.  Canned  peaches  served  with 
sugar  and  cream,  apples  either  canned  or 
the  dried  quarters  served  in  small  dishes 
with  sugar  sprinkled  on  top  and  plenty  of 
cream  ;  canned  strawberries,  blackberries, 
any  of  them  are  good  enough  to  serve  with 
the  delicious  nut  cake.  The  fact  is  that 
when  we  have  eaten  all  we  desire  of  the 
stuffed  chicken,  egg  gravy,  light,  fluffy 
dumplings,  vegetables  and  spareribs  or 
sausage,  very  little  dessert  will  be  wanted. 
A  slice  of  pumpkin  or  mince  pie  will  be 
enough.  The  cake  and  fruit  will  very 
likely  be  left  for  supper,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  spreading  the  table  for 
the  evening  meal.  Just  pass  around  the 
cake  and  pies,  and,  if  desired,  small 
dishes  of  fruit  may  be  served.  A  quart 
of  cranberries  cooked  the  day  before  with 
half  as  much  sugar,  rubbed'  through  the 
colander  and  put  in  small  molds  may  be 
served  with  fowl  or  meats.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  cranberries,  canned  gooseberries 
make  an  excellent  substitute. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Mr.  Datus  Clark,  Member  Farm  &  Market 
Council,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  writes ; 

“Twelve  years  ago,  my  Hol¬ 
stein  start  cost  $1,100.  The  think¬ 
ing  farmer  can  decide  as  to  the 
financial  end.  I  now  have  eighty 
head  and  have  sold  as  many  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  cattle  as  I  have 
bought  and  have  made  much 
more  in  milk  than  I  would  have 
made  with  scrub  or  grade  cattle.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Butter  and  Cheese 

MADE  AT  HOME 

ON  THE  FARM 

will  relieve  the  Milk  Situation 

CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Rennet  Tablets  and 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 
& Butter  Color  and 
Buttermilk  Tablets 

(Lactic  Ferment  Culture  in  tablet 
form  for  preparing  a  starter.) 

The  above  preparations  can  be  obtained  from 
your  grocer  or  druggist  or  direct  by  mail 
from  the  manufacturer. 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Write  us  for  information 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  EL  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  .  oo. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


1  he  sugar  season  will  soon  be  here.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  and  orders  now,  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to 
make  sugar.  Our  new  booklet  is  ready.  May  we  send  you 
copy  and  make  you  price  on  such  utensils  as  you  will  need  ? 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Thanksgiving. — It  would  seem  that 
the  word  Thanksgiving  is  from  the  word 
"thinkgiving,”  or  to  give  thought  about 
anything.  To  think  about  a  great  many 
things  we  have  will  lead  to  thanks  about 
a  great  many  things  we  have.  To  think 
about  people  who  have  not  a  great  many 
things  they  should  have  will  also  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  thankfulness.  “Blessed  is 
he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy  ; 
the  lx)rd  will  remember  him  in  the  time 
of  trouble.”  The  psalmist  knew  perfect¬ 
ly  well  that  an  abundance  of  thought  in 
the  brain  would  surely  run  over  and 
cause  much  good  doing  of  the  hand.  To¬ 
day,  on  the  way  down  to  the  old  church, 
we  stopped  at  a  little  farm  way  down  by 
Boueha’e  Corners,  where  lives  the  little 
widow  woman  and  her  three  children, 
ller  husband  died  rather  suddenly  about 
a  month  ago,  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest 
cases  we  have  had  to  handle.  Some  years 
ago  they  came  out  from  New  York,  the 
man  then  broken  in  health,  and  the  hard 
work  of  the  farm  made  him  worse,  rather 
than  better.  There  is  a  mortgage  of 
,$1,200  on  the  place.  She  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  relative  in  the  world  to  look 
to  or  to  help  her.  Two  weeks  ago,  with 
the  old  horse  and  the  children,  she  came 
over  to  the  church — four  miles — the 
church  to  which  she  and  her  husband 
came  over  for  weeks  before  and  had  such 
a  good  time  and  were  so  happy  together. 
All  the  way  that  night  up  the  road  with 
old  horse  Jim,  the  Parson  kept  thinking 
of  that  little,  frail  and  bent  woman  com¬ 
ing  home  with  her  little  children  that 
night — the  house  cold  and  empty,  calves 
blatting  in  the  grass  lot  by  the  barn,  the 
pigs  calling  loudly  for  their  supper — all 
the  scurrying  and  hurrying  that  awaits 
you  when  you’ve  been  gone  all  day — 
and  alone  to  do  it  all. 

Tiik  Church.  —  As  Old  Jim  pulled 
steadily  up  the  loug  hill  by  Peeden  Place 
the  Parson  thought  of  that  time  when  the 
•  Master  stood  between  the  rich  young 
ruler  and  the  poor,  and  in  his  look  he 
said :  “Here  arc  the  unfortunate  in 
their  need;  here  are  you  in  your  abund¬ 
ance.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  Here  was  the  Parson  and  the  little 
church  and  his  other  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions,  and  here  was  this  little  woman, 
hurrying  and  worrying,  and  crying,  all 
the  same  time — and  what  was  going  to 
be  done  about  it?  If  there  ever  was  a 
real  fcGfct-  of  whether  belonging  to  a 
church  really  means  anything,  here  was 
one. 

The  Estate. — The  first  thing  that  evi¬ 
dently  would  be  a  worry  and  care  to  this 
woman  was  the  estate.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  to  go  through  all  the  legali¬ 
ties  and  formalities,  whether  it  footed  up 
to  a  million  or  down  to  that  terrible  mort¬ 
gage.  IIow  was  she  ever  going  to  get 
over  to  the  probate  office,  full  eight  miles 
away?  To  begin  at  once  to  do  little 
things  might  be  a  good  deal  better  than 
to  spend  a  loug  time  talking  about  big 
things.  So  the  Parson  ’phoned  to  that 
probate  office  and  arranged  for  her  com¬ 
ing.  So  he  wrote  the  little  woman  that 
a  near-by  auto  would  come  and  take  her 
over  and  wait  for  her  and  bring  her  back. 
And  there  were  other  things  of  which 
the  Parson  assured  her — but  as  to  that, 
some  other  time. 

The  Brightest  Spot. — Really  the 
bright  spot  in  her  recent  memory  of  him 
would  seem  to  be  his  recent  connection 
with  the  church.  “Seems  «o  bad,”  she 
said,  “that  he  had  to  die  now.  He  had 
just  heard  about  this  church  over  here.” 
Their  family  rides  together  over  to  the 
church  for  the  day  with  the  social  dinner 
and  all  had  meant  so  much  to  him.  On 
his  first  visit  he  heard  the  Parson  give 
notice  that  that  church  stood  there  to  do 
any  kind  of  errand- — to  buy  anything,  to 
sell  anything,  for  anybody.  He  wanted 
a  school  bus;  wo  got  it  for  him,  and  it 
cost  him  nothing  at  that.  He  wanted 
potato  spray ;  we  had  it.  When  he  died 
we  were  looking  for  a  harness  for  him, 
and  would  have  had  it  the  next  Sunday. 

Another  Woman. — And  while  the 
Parson  was  being  thinlcful  and  thankful 
and  thoughtful  over  many  things,  he 
thought,  of  another  little  woman,  so  pale 
and  white,  far  off  to  the  southward  more 
than  30  miles.  She,  too,  had  faced  the 
work  and  the  toil  and  the  worry  and  the 
mortgage — and  they  had  been  too  much 
for  her.  And  the  terrible  white  plague 
that  took  the  strong  right  arm  away  from 
the  woman  down  on  Bousha’s  Corners  is 
fast  taking  the  mother  of  five  children — 
twin  girls — away.  She  cannot  hear  any 
more — hear  the  patter  of  their  feet  down¬ 
stairs  any  more,  for  her  hearing  is  gone. 
She  cannot  walk  any  more,  talk  baby  talk 
to  those  baby  twins  any  more,  for  her 
voice  has  gone.  And  all  the  eight  weeks 
she  had  lain  there  she  had  been  thinking 
of  them  ;  of  what  would  become  of  them. 
And  the  Parson  took  a  pad  and  pencil 
and  he  wrote :  “We  will  do  the  utter- 
moot  to  help  take  care  of  your  children.” 


The  “we”  stood  for  the  Parson  and  his 
mission  there.  How  much  the  .Parson 
will  do  and  how  much  the  mission  will 
do  does  not  matter.  He  handed  her  the 
words  upon  the  paper — and  he  meant 
what  he  said. 

They  Came  Again. — It  is  Sunday  night 
that  the  Parson  is  writing.  Mother  is 
playing  and  singing  at  the  piano ;  Shel¬ 
ley  is  carrying  along  the  bass  by  her  side. 
The  Parson  got  home  earlier  today,  so  as 
to  get  off  this  letter  to  the  great  It.  N.-Yr. 
family.  What  a  good  time  we  had  down 
to  the  old  church  today.  The  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Agent  was  with  us ;  he  helped  the 
Parson  build  the  fire  and  ring  the  bell. 
The  Parson  had  not  had  time  to  send  out 
cards  or  do  much  to  notify  the  scattering 
people.  It  was  cold  and  the  ground  was 
frozen.  “Doubt  if  we  get  many  out  to¬ 
day,”  said  the  Parson,  as  the  Ford  low- 
geared  up  Pea  Hill.  We  had  a  large 
stove  In  the  back  of  the  car  for  the  old 
two-chimney  house.  We  put  the  stove  in 
the  sitting  room — 12  miles  out  from  town, 
and  then  went  down  to  church.  Yes, 
they  did  come — and  kept  coming.  Both 
the  long  tables  were  full,  and  even  the 
ends  of  the  tables,  when  we  sat  down  to 
dinner.  After  dinner  we  had  our  service, 
and  after  the  service  the  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  talked  to  ue  and  answered  many 
questions,  and  we  made  arrangements  to 


have  our  own  booth — our  own  church 
booth — at  the  annual  county  corn  show. 

Sunday  Company.  —  As  the  Parson 
looks  back  over  the  Summer  it  seems  that 
there  has  been  but  one  service  (we  gen¬ 
erally  have  one  every  two  weeks)  that 
there  have  not  been  guests  down  to  the 
old  church.  Isn’t  there  a  terrible  same¬ 
ness  to  most  of  our  church  services?  The 
best  of  preachers  run  along  in  about  the 
same  line,  stressing  the  same  things,  week 
after  week ;  yes,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice. 
If  we  cannot  change  this,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  rather  difficult,  what  a  boon 
to  our  people  to  have  others  with  new  and 
fresh  messages  come  in  and  speak  to  them. 
Next  trip  down,  in  three  weeks,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  with 
us  for  the  day.  He  will  be  with  us  at 
the  morning  service,  at  the  dinner,  at  the 
conclave  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  horse 
sheds,  and  will  speak  to  us  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Extremes  Meet. — This  man  is  rich, 
very  rich.  He  drives  a  line  car;  ho 
farms  it,  but  not  because  he  has  to.  His 
home  knows  not  the  voice  of  children. 
Instead  of  one  horse  tugging  at  the  plow 
among  the  rocks,  big  tractors  turn  his 
long,  long  furrows.  There  is  no  ’phone 
among  these  who  come  to  this  church, 
but  the.  Parson  notes  three  under  this 
man’s  name.  So  surely  extremes  will 
meet,  and  both  parties  will  learn,  and 
it  will  do  good  to  both  of  them. 

That  Furnace. — The  Parson  has  just 
come  up  from  the  cellar.  The  greatest 
worry  he  has  really  had  about  this  place 
was  the  “Cellar.  It  ws  most  alwa.v«  wet. 
To  be  sure,  it  had  been  concreted  before 
we  bought  the  place,  but  the  water  would 
spurt  up  through  the  cement  just  like 


Spring  mud  through  barefoot  toes.  There 
was  a  tile  drain  from  the  cellar  down  to 
the  brook,  so  that  the  water  never  got 
deep ;  it  was  simply  wet  all  the  time  in 
the  Spring  and  after  every  big  rain. 
Something  had  to  be  done  before  that 
pipeless  furnace  came,  so  we  ’phoned  in 
for  a  atone  mason  and  contractor  to 
come  out  and  tell  us  what  to  do  with  the 
cellar.  We  had  much  advice,  all  of  which 
required  more  expensive  tile.  This  man 
came  right  out  and  looked  over  the  whole 
proposition.  “Out  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  wall  dig  a  ditch  clear 
around  the  cellar,  the  width  of  a  shovel 
and  a  good  foot  iu  depth.  Fill  this  ditch 
up  with  cobblestones.  Do  not  cement  it 
over,  or  put  in  any  tile.  Let  the  ditch 
open,  of  course,  into  the  drain  in  the 
corner  of  the  cellar.”  Well,  we  went  at 
it  one  day  in  vacation,  and  it  was  quite  a 
job.  We  put  a  ladder  over  the  hatch¬ 
way  door  against  the  house,  and  pulled 
up  the  mud  and  stones,  and  with  tackle 
blocks,  and  dumped  right  into  the  wagon. 
Then  we  filled  the  ditch  with  cobble¬ 
stones,  and  went  over  them  with  a  sledge 
— just  leveling  them  off  a  bit. 

Wet  or  Dry. — The  wet  on  that  cellar 
bottom  had  so  pestered  the  Parson  that 
he  might  well  have  become  a  wet  for  sure 
if  it  had  kept  up  forever.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  really  it  would  be  too  good  to 
be  true  to  have  it  really  dry  after  a  big 
rain.  Then  one  day  there  came  the  rain 
— a  terrific  storm.  The  Parson  hardly 
dared  to  go  downstairs.  Mrs.  Parson 
went  down  for  some  potatoes.  “How  is 
the  cellar?”  he  asked.  “So  dry,  it’s  fairly 
white,”  she  calmly  remarked.  The  Par¬ 
son  persisted  she  was  fooling.  Then  he 
went  to  see  for  himeelf.  He  fairly  danced 


on  that  concrete,  it  was  so  dry.  He 
peered  down  among  those  cobblestones. 
There  was  that  water — he  could  see  it — 
trickling  along  toward  the  drain,  lie 
ran  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  If 
there  wasn’t  a  clear,  good  stream  running 
into  the  brook,  instead  of  the  bottom  of 
his  shoes. 

That  Furnace. — But  it  isn’t  because 
the  Parson  can  go  down  cellar  in  cloth 
slippers  that  he  has  been  down  there. 
He  has  been  down  looking  at  that  new 
pipeless  furnace.  It  has  just  been  set  up, 
and  the  boys  built  a  fire  iu  it  before  the 
Parson  came  home.  It  does  seem  to  be 
quite  a  thing ;  nooks  and  corners  and 
back  rooms  that  never  had  the  chill  off 
before  seem  to  be  as  cosy  as  you  please. 
Colder  weather  will  tell  the  story  better, 
and  we  will  see  what  it  can  do.  If  it  can 
save  Mrs.  Parson  the  work  and  dirt  that 
went  with  three  coal  stoves  all  last  Win¬ 
ter  (three  besides  the  kitchen  stove),  it 
will  be. a  wonderful  help.  We  have  only 
one  ton  of  coal  in  the  cellar,  but  the  deal¬ 
ers  claim  there  will  be  plenty  before  that 
is  gone. 

Reudie  Again. — Some  of  the  readers 
will  remember  the  •  picture  of  Itoddie’s 
babies  last  Spring.  When  her  pigs  were 
about  five  weeks  old  she  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  caused,  wo  are  told,  by  heavy 
feeding  and  little  exercise.  She  recov¬ 
ered  from  this,  and  now  has  a  fine  family 
of  10  small  Reddies.  This  time  we  give 
her  a  big  yard  to  run  in,  and  she  roots, 
roots  all  day  long.  We  believe  this  will 
keep  her  from  having  any  such  troub’e 
again.  Six  pigs  are  already  sold  for  $5 
each.  This  *$<’10  will  buy  150  11**.  of 
dressed  pork.  If  the  others  sell  it  would 
moan  250  lbs.  of  pork,  much- easier  gotten 
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this  way  than  by  raising — at  least,  it 
would  seem  so  to  the  Parson.  Of  the  two 
litters,  Reddie  has  never  killed  or  in¬ 
jured  a  single  one,  nor  shown  the  slight¬ 
est  objection  to  little  Sit  or  little  Clossie 
or  anyone  else  catching  her  babies  and 
carrying  them  all  off  if  they  want  to.  So 
it  looks  as  though  we  would  take  the  pig 
money  and  buy  the  pork  and  winter  Red¬ 
die  over  again  as  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  member  of  the  family. 

That  New  Church. — As  some  will 
remember  last  year,  in  a  small  village, 
we  started  a  new  kind  of  church.  We 
have  had  a^  great  time  getting  this  church 
as  we  wanted  it,  and  had  done  much 
hard  work  in  getting  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  How  this  church  experiment  is 
working  out  is  quite  a  story  in  itself,  and 
will  have  to  be  left  till  another  time. 
We  cleaned  up  $75  at  the  food  tent  on 
the  day  of  the  local  fair.  The  Pardon 
was  cooking  all-hots  at  the  far  end  of  the 
tent  when  he  overheard  a  stranger  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  ladies  at  the  counter.  “Is 
your  minister  here?”  he  asked.  “‘Yes; 
he’s  that  man  back  there,”  they  said. 
“Oh,  ho !  That’s  the  man,  is  it,  that 
looks  after  you  all  to  make  you  behave?” 
“Looks  after  us,”  answered  one  of  the 
women.  “Hardly;  it’s  all  the  whole  of 
us  can  do  to  look  after  him.” 


From  Connecticut  to  California 

Part  I. 

The  Long  Trail. — Just  two  months 
have  become  history  since  we  packed 
our  car  with  the  long  road  to  travel  from 
“coast  to  coast,”  thus  being  painted  on 
each  side  of  the  car  as  well  as  “Con¬ 
necticut  to  California”  across  the  back. 
We  were  told  by  tourists  that  they  had 
to  remove  any  signs  showing  that  they 
were  travelling,  as  prices  for  gasoline  and 
supplies  were  higher  for  them  than  the 
inhabitants.  We  did  not  find  this  so  in 
our  case,  or  if  we  were  overcharged  we 
did  not  know  it,  so  “ignorance  was  bliss.” 
We  arrived  in  Long  Beach,  Oct  7.  mak¬ 
ing  53  days  since  leaving  “Hillerest.” 
Only  33  days  were  spent  in  actual  travel, 
the  other  time  being  taken  for  sight-see¬ 
ing  or  laid  up  for  repairs.  In  referring 
to  my  diary  I  fi*d  40  days  were  clear,  six: 
partly  cloudy,  and  two  showery.  We 
had  no  rainstorms  or  the  terrible  thun¬ 
der  showers  we  could  see  taking  place 
off  in  the  distance. 

The  Roads. — Our  first  camp  was 
made  in  a  shower.  Our  only  other  ex¬ 
perience  with  rain  was  outside  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  when  it  rained  sufficiently  to  make 
the  roads  as  slippery  as  though  paved 
with  grease.  It  only  takes  a  few  hours 
for  roads  to  dry  out.  We  had  wondered 
why  roads  were  made  so  wide  but  de¬ 
cided  it  was  to  give  the  car  plenty  of 
room  to  skid  without  going  into  the  ditch. 
Many  tourists  spend  the  night  in  the 
ditch ;  they  get  mired  and  with  night  com¬ 
ing  on  it  is  difficult  to  get  someone  to 
haul  them  out.  The  travelling  autoist  is 
usually  very  considerate  of  another’s  dif¬ 
ficulty,  for  he  does  not  know  before 
he  has  gone  the  length  of  his  car  but 
what  he  may  be  in  need  of  assistance. 
We  did  not  have  much  car  trouble  until 
after  leaving  Denver;  from  there  on  one 
gets  the  mountainous  passes  and  rough 
going.  Distances  are  so  great  between 
towns  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  keep  the  roads  in 
good  condition.  There  were  better  roads 
crossing  the  Mojave  Desert  than  usually 
found  in  the  above  States.  One  would 
have  difficulty  in  passing  over  the  desert 
with  a  heavy  car  if  the  roads  were  not 
oiled,  as  sand  is  so  deep. 

Sightseeing. — We  visited  Niagara 
Falls,  camping  one  night  in  Canada.  The 
ride  that  takes  one  the  length  of  Lake 
Erie,  gives  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
water  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  are 
acres  of  vineyards  under  fine  cultivation. 
The  Lake  Sho>-e  drive  into  Cleveland  is 
lovely,  some  of  the  finest  residences  seen 
on  the  trio  being  on  this  drive.  Tho 
Roosevelt  National  Highway  was  trav¬ 
elled  until  Ligonier,  Ind.  was  reached, 
where  it  linked  up  with  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  This  was  followed  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  is  badly  worn  out  in  places, 
having  been  Used  to  haul  army  supplies 
during  the  war.  . 

The  Western  Reserve. — On  entering 
Northwestern  Ohio  we  passed  through 
the  territory  that  was  settled  by  the 
Western  Reserve  Co.,  of  Connecticut. 
The  town  of  Conneaut  has  an  unusual 
feature  in  a  viaduct  2,700  feet  across;  a 
small  toll  is  charged.  Several  viaducts 
which  span  deep  valleys  were  crossed  in 
Ohio.  We  crossed  the  Mississippi  at 
Fulton  and  Clinton  which  is  also  a  toll 
bridge.  Water  was  very  low  in  all  rivers, 
creeks  being  completely  dry.  which  was 
fortunate  as  many  of  them  have  no 
bridges,  just  a  cement  ford. 

The  Corn  Belt. — Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Eastern  Nebraska  are  the  great  corn- 
raising  States.  One  rides  for  daye  and 
seldom  secs  anything  growing  but  corn, 
and  such  corn !  Thousands  of  hogs  are 
raised  on  the  Alfalfa  fields  all  through 
the  Middle  States.  The  Missouri  was 
crossed  at  Council  Bluffs  into  Omaha. 
This  is  a  busy  city  built  on  very  rolling 
land  ;  one  is  constantly  going  up  one  hill 
and  down  another  for  miles  after  leaving 
Omaha,  and  tips  is  especially  difficult 
during  wet  weather.  Outrtide  Lincoln 
we  had  our  fir«t  exnerieuoo  with  muddy 
roads  and  it  was  bad  travelling  nnt’l  wo 
readied  Colorado  where  many  of  the 
roads  have  been  surfaced  with  decom¬ 
posed  granite  rock.  MRS.  w.  E.  H. 
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Local  Up-State  Markets 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcase,  lb.,  16  to  24c ; 
forequarters,  12  to  18c;  hindquarters,  18 
to  25c ;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb.,  22c ; 
heavy,  18  to  20c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  22 
to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
mutton,  12  to  18c;  veal,  lb.,  20  to  28c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  live  roosters, 
lb.,  22c ;  live  broilers,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  ducks, 
live,  lb.,  32c ;  turkey*,  live  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
eggs,  80c  to  $1. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs.,  Kings,  $1  to  .$1.25  , 
Greenings,  80  to  9Qp ;  Baldwins,  90c  to 
$1  ;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.25;  best,  per  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  grapes,  Niagaras,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Concord,  $2  to  $2.25; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  quinces,  No.  1, 
basket,  $1  to  $1.15. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  85c  ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $8  to  $9  ; 
per  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  OOe ; 
lettuce,  head,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  common, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  40c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry.  bu.,  70 
to  80c ;  peppers,  green,  basket.  50  to  65c ; 
red,  14-qt.  basket,  $1  t'o  $1.15;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  parsnips,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  40  to  60c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  18 
to  20c;  pumpkins,  per  doz.,  50c  to  $1  ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to 
l%c;  turnips,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  50c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Seeds,  retail,  clover,  bu.,  $20 ;  Timothy, 
$5;  Alsike,  $20;  Alfalfa,  $20. 

JOHNSON  CITY-END  I COTT  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chop*,  lb.,  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  side  pork,  lb., 
26c;  pork  steak,  lb.  35c;  salt  pork,  lb., 
23c;  sausage,  lb.,  32c;  veal  chops,  lb.. 
38c;  veal  cutlets,  42c;  woodchuck, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Fowls,  live,  heavy,  32  to  35c ;  chickens, 
heavy,  live,  35  to  38c;  oid  roosters,  lb., 
28c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c. 

Poultry,  dreesed,  heavy  fowls,  40c :  un¬ 
der  4  lbs.,  38c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  45c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  52c;  eggs,  extra  fancy,  90c; 
fresh  large  brown  eggs,  85c;  mixed  colors, 
medium,  80c;  prime  to  ordinary,  70c; 
Western  and  Southern  eggs,  58c;  storage 
eggs.  55c ;  duck  eggs,  90c. 

Butter,  creamery,  prints,  66c ;  best 
dairy  prints,  65c;  dairy  jars,  64c;  cheese, 
cream,  whole  milk,  lb.,  35c;  skim  as  low 
as  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lbs.,  10c;  pimento, 
15c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Apples,  large  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  90c ;  Greenings,  $1.25; 
King,  $165;  Wolf  River,  $1.60;  Spy, 
$1.50;  Ben  Davis,  90c;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25 ;  grapes,  all  varieties,  lb., 
Pi'/ic.  ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2;  Kiefer, 
bu.,  $1.75;  small  varieties,  $1.60;  dried 
apples,  choice,  lb.,  12*4c ;  citrons,  each, 
10  to  15e;  cranberries,  qt.,  15c;  chestnuts, 
bu.,  $9;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $.1.75;  hickoryuuts,  bu., 
$6. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  80c;  beets,  best,  bu., 
$1.15;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  le;  red,  3c; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best,  lb., 
10c ;  ordinary,  9c ;  celery,  best,  bunch, 
10c;  corn,  doz.,  25c;  eggplant,  best,  each, 
15c;  medium,  10c;  horseradish  roots,  lb., 
20c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  each,  10c; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  yellow,  bu., 
$1.25;  red,  $1.35;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40; 
peppers,  large,  doz.  25c;  medium,  15  to 
20c ;  potatoes,  large,  white,  bu.,  $1.40; 
red,  $1.45;  medium,  mixed,  $1.30;  small, 
90c;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  25c ;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  5c;  radishes,  lurge  white,  bunch,  6c; 
round  red,  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck.  30c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c;  squash.  Hubbard, 
lb.,  2^0 ;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  bu.,  $1.60;  green,  bu.,  $1;  turnips, 
rutabaga,  bu.,  $1.15;  red  top,  85c;  honey, 
clover,  extracted,  lb.,  25c;  card.  lb..  30c; 
popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob,  lb.,  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  0V&c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC)  MARKET 

Beef,  prime  sides,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  me¬ 
dium,  9c;  lamb,  Spring,  lb..  22c;  live 
pigs,  each,  $3  50  to  $10 ;  pork,  lb.,  17  to 
21c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  19c;  common,  17c. 

Duck*,  live,  lb..  30  to  32c;  dressed,  55c; 
chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  dressed, 
40  to  60c;  fowls,  live,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
dressed.  40  to  50c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c; 
geese,  lb.,  40c;  eggs,  90c  to  $1:05 ;  duck 
eggs,  $1  to  $1.10;  butter,  lb..  70  to  80c; 
honey,  lb.,  40c ;  per  cap,  35c ;  extracted, 
qt.,  $1 ;  cheese,  Italian,  lb.,  85c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  citrous,  each, 
10c;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  erubapples, 
bu  ,  $1;  quinces,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.30;  cider, 
gal.,  25  to  30c;  chestnuts,  qt.,  50c;  hiek- 
orynuts,  bu.,  $3.50. 

Beans  dry,  bu.,  $5;  per  qt.,  20c;  beets, 
bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  doz  heads,  15  to  35c; 
per  doz.,  OOe;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  ;  celery  hearts, 
doz.,  25c  to  $1  ;  stalk*,  doz.,  50c;  endive, 
doz.,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  eggplant,  doz., 
$1.50;  horseradish,  bottled,  15  to  25c; 
roots,  bunch, '10c;  lettuce  leaf,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2.75;  Boston,  doz.  50  to  75c; 
onions,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40e ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.50;  popcorn,  bu.,  $1.75;  pumpkins, 
each,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75e  to 
$1.40;  radishes,  doz.  bundle*,  25c;  ro- 
maine,  bunch,  5c;  rutubagas,  bu.,  75c; 
sage,  lb..  10c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  sauer¬ 
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kraut,  lb.,  5c;  squash  Hubbard,  bu..  50 
to  60c;  Swiss  chard,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
tomatoes,  bu..  $1  ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $35 ;  hay,  JIo.  1, 
ton,  $85;  No.  2,  $30;  No.  3,  $28;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $28  to  $30 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  still  advancing  slowly  and 
eggs  have  now  touched  the  dollar  mark. 
Home-grown  grapes  are  going  out  and 
peaches  will  go  soon.  Cabbage  remains 
low  and  vegetable*  generally  are  not 
going  up.  Supplies  are  generally  liberal. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  strong ;  creamery,  56  to  68c ; 
dairy,  46  to  55c;  crocks,  12  to  54c  ;  com¬ 
mon,  32  to  35c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  flats,  27  to 
28c ;  daisies  and  longhorns,  28  to  29c; 
matured  cheese,  1  to  2c  higher.  Eggs, 
higher ;  hennery,  85c  to  $1  ;  state  and 
western  candled,  72  to  75c;  storage,  55 
to  70c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady,  light  offerings; 
turkey,  48  to  50c;  fowl,  32  to  42c;  chick¬ 
ens,  37  to  44c ;  old  roosters,  28  to  30c ; 
ducks,  44  to  45c;  geese,  34  to  36c.  Live 
poultry,  easier ;  turkeys,  42  to  44e ;  fowl, 
20  to  30c ;  springers,  25  to  28c ;  old 
rooster*.  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c ; 
geese,  28  to  39c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  Wolf  River,  Alexander, 
St.  Lawrence,  Greenings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Kings,  $1  25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  McIntosh, 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  windfalls,  40  to  50c;  western 
Jonathan,  bu.  box,  $3  25  lo  $3.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  strong;  white,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
Virginia  sweets,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy:  kidney,  $12  to  $13;  mur- 
row,  $10  to  $11.50;  pea  and  medium,  $6 
to  $7.  Onions,  steady:  State,  yellow 
globe,  cwt.r  $1.50  to  $1.75;  home-grown 
Ebenezers,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AND*  MELONS 

Peaches  (mostly  from  coolers  now), 
weak;  Klbertas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Melons, 
only  California  Oasabas,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

TREE  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  CRANBERRIES 

Pears,  dull  ;  storage  Bartletts,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2  50  ;  Sheldon,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  Dutchess, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  common,  $1.00  to  $1.25. 
Quiqces;  steady;  No.  1.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
common,  40  to  75c.  Cranberries,  firm ; 
lape  Cod,  bbl..  $9  to  $13.  Grape*,  steady  ; 
blaek  and  white.  20-lb.  basket,  $1.40  to 
$1.60;  ton,  $140  to  $145.  Crabapples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  90e ; 
carrots,  50  to  80c:  cauliflower,  $1  to 
$1.75;  egg  plant, .  $1  to  $125;  spinach, 
$1.75  to  $2;  squash,  60  to  75c;  turuips, 
white,  70  to  OOe;  yellow,  60  to  75c. 
Cabbage.  100  beads.  Savoy,  $5.50  to  $7 ; 
white,  $2  to  $3.50;  red,  $4  to  $6.  Celery, 
bunch,  50  to  80c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50 
to  75c ;  peppers.  Florida  box.  $3.50  to 
$4.  Tomatoes,  hothouse  lb.,  33  to  35c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  parsley, 
30  to  35c. 

sweets 

Honey,  quiet:  white  comb,  lb.,  38  to 
40c;  dark,  34  to  36c.  Maple  products, 
inactive  ;  sugar,  lb.,  32  to  36e  ;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Ilay,  dull;  loose  Timothy,  ton,  $36  to 
$37 ;  clover  mixed,  $33  to  $35.  Wheat 
bran,  demand  in  excess  of  middlings ;  ton, 
carlots.  $38.30;  middlings.  $36  30;  red 
dog,  $53.25:  cottonseed  meal,  $44.75;  oil- 
meal,  $52;  hominy;  $42;  gluten,  $48.25; 
oat  feed.  $20 ;  rye  middlings,  $37.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples — Per  basket,  extra  fancy.  $4.10 
to  $1.50;  average,  35c  to  $1;  per  bbl., 
extra  fancy,  $5  to  $7.50 :  average,  $3  to 
$5.  Oranges,  per  box.  California.  $4.50 
to  $7.90:  Florida,  $2  50  to  $6.80.  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Florida,  per  box,  $1.50  to  $”'|5. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2.50 
to  $4. 

Vegetable®-  While  potatoes.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  Jersey, 
per  %-bu.  basket,  No.  1,  60  to  80c;  No.  2, 
30  to  40c ;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per 
«K,-bu.  basket,  No.  1,  65c  to  •>  i .  10 ;  No.  2, 
35  to  60c ;  Southern,  per  bbl.,  $2.75. 
Cabbage,  domestic,  per  ton,  $9  to  $10; 
Danish,  per  ton,  $12  to  $15.  Onions,  per 
100-lb.  sack,  $1.50  to  $1.85.  Beets,  near¬ 
by,  per  TOO  bunches,  $3  to  $5.  Carrots, 
near-by,  per  basket,  50  to  75c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Timothy  hay,  No.  2, 
$30;  No.  3,  $27  to  $28;  sample,  $22  to 
$24;  no  grade.  $1,8  to  $20;  clover  mixed 
hay,  light  mixed,  $29.50  to  $30;  No.  1 
mixed,  $27  to  $28.  Straw.  No.  1  straight 
rye,  $21  to  $2150;  No.  2  straight  rye, 
$19.50  to  $20;  No,  1  tangled  rye,  $17.50 
to  $18.50;  No.  2  tangled  rye,  $17  to 
$17.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $17  to  $17.50  ; 
No.  2  wheat  straw.  $16  to  $16.50. 

Butter — Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy,  high-scoring  goods,  67  to  69c,  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extra,  66c;  extra 
firsts,  62  to  64c;  firsts,  47  to  56c;  sec¬ 
ond*,  37  to  14c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy,  68  to  70c ;  fair  to  good,  57  to 
67c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  32  to 
37c;  packing  stock,  25  to  30c:  fancy 


brands  of  near-by  prints  were  jobbing 
at  75  to  77c;  good  to  choice,  65  to  74c; 
fair,  62  to  64c. 

Eggs — Near-by  firsts,  82  to  84c  per 
doz. ;  current  receipts,  80c  per  doz. ;  or¬ 
dinary  to  fair,  70  to  76c;  Western  extra 
firsts,  82  to  84c ;  firsts,  77  to  80c ;  in¬ 
ferior  lots  lower ;  fancy,  carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at  93  to 
94c,  and  fair  to  choice  at  85  to  92c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  fine  heavy,  32  to 
34c;  medium.  28  to  30c;  small  and  in¬ 
ferior,  23  to  25c;  White  Leghorn  fowls, 
23  to  24c ;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  yellow- 
skinned,  27  to  29c;  Spring  chickens,  ordi¬ 
nary,  24  to  26c;  White  Leghorn  chickens, 
23  to  24c;  old  roosters,  21  to  22c;  tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  43c ;  ducks,  old,  30  to  32c ; 
Spring,  32  to  34c;  Muscovy,  25  to  27c; 
geese,  25  to  30c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  40  to 
45c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Turkeys.. Spring,  fine, 
heavy,  51  to  53c  ;  exceptional  lots  higher; 
fair  to  good,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  fresh- 
killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes,  weighing  4 ‘4 
to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  40c ;  weighing 
4  lbs.,  39c;  weighing  3  lbs.,  36  to  37c; 
weighing  5  lbs..  33  to  35c;  fresh-killed, 
in  bbls.,  dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
apiece,  39c;  weighing  3  lbs.,  33  to  34c; 
weighing  3  lbs.  and  under,  30  to  32c; 
broilers.  Western,  dry-picked,  weighing 
l  '/h  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c;  Western, 
smaller  sizes,  41  to  42c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  Western,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and 
over  apiece.  35  to  36c ;  fryers,  Western, 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece,  30  to  32c;  broilers, 
near-by,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece.  45 
to  47c;  exceptional  lot*  higher ;  .  smaller 
sizes,  42  to  44c;  roasting  chicken's;  noar- 
by,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
37  to  39c ;  fryers,  near-by,  weighing  3  lbs. 
apiece,  30  to  34c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked. 
Western,  28c;  Southern,  26  to  27c; 
ducks,  Westeru,  fancy,  35  to  40c . 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  —  Fancy  Northern  creamery, 
tubs,  62  to  62i4c;  fancy  Northern  cream¬ 
ery,  boxes,  64  to  64%c;  fancy  Northern 
creamery,  prints.  64  to  65c;  fancy  West¬ 
ern  creamery,  tubs,  61%  to  62o;  Western 
creamery,  good  to  choice,  57  to  59c; 
Western  creamery,  fair  to  good,  54  to 
56c. 

Eggs — Fancy  hennery,  $1.15'  to  $1.20; 
choice  Eastern,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  fresh 
Western  extras,  90  to  95c ;  fresh  West¬ 
ern  prime  first*.  85  to  90e ;  fresh  Western 
firsts,  78  to  82c;  storage  extras,  60  to 
62c ;  firsts,  57  to  59c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  native,  35  to 
42c ;  broilers.  43  to  45c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  50c ;  Westeru  dry-packed  fowl. 
26  to  40c;  chickens.  30  to  38c ;  ice-packed 
fowl,  30  to  38c ;  chicken*.  32  to  37c; 
broilers.  40  to  15e:  Northern  turkeys. 
55  to  60c  lb.;  Western,  50  to  55c;  nat’ve 
squabs,  $6  to  $7.50  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50 
to  $4  doz. 

Fruit— Apples,  75c  to  $3.50  bu..  $3.50 
to  $8.50  bbl. ;  Western,  $2.50  to  $5  box ; 
bananas,  9%  to  Kk-  lb.;  cranberries. 
Gape,  $4.50  to  $5%-bbI.  crate,  $6  to  $12 
bbl. ;  lemons.  $3  to  $4  crate ;  orange*, 
California.  $9  to  $10.50  orate;  Florida, 
$5  to  $8.50  box ;  pears,  Western  $5  to 
$7.50  box;  native.  $1.50  to  $6  box;  Ma¬ 
laga  grapes,  $8  to  $15  bbl. ;  Tokay,  $3  to 
$4  box  ;  casabas,  $3  to  $3.50  box ;  grape¬ 
fruit,  $5  to  $6  box. 

Vegetables — Green  beans,  $3  to  $5.50; 
cabbage,  $1.75  to  $2  bbl. :  carrots,  $1  to 
$1.50  box;  celery.  $2  to  $3.50  box;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1.  to  $1.75  bu. ;  cucumbers.  $5  to 
$20  bu. ;  onions,  white.  $3  to  $3.25  ! 

: ed.  $1.50  to  $1.75  bag;  native,  box  OOe 
to  $1 ;  peppers,  Florida.  54  to  S5c  box ; 
eggplant.  Florida.  $4  to  $5  case;  radishes, 
50  to  75e  bu. ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  50c  to 
$1  box ;  romaine.  50  to  75c  bu. ;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  30  to  35c  lb. ;  potatoes, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  bag,  100  lbs.;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  $3.75  to  $4  bbl. :  Winter  squash,  3 
to  5e  lb.;  turnips,  $1.75  to  $2.25  bag, 
140  lbs.;  Gape  white.  $1.50  to  $2  bag; 
purple  tops,  75c  to  $1.25  bu.;  cut  beets, 
$1.25  to  $2  hu. :  pumnkius,  2  to  3c  lb. : 
parsnips,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. ;  *pinaeb,  40 
to  60c  bu. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  19.  1920 

Milk 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
November,  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  mile*  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 


The  recent  price  advance  in  top  grades 
holds.  Demand  for  best  storage  and  im¬ 
ported  continues  good. 


Creamery,  fancylb . . 

65 

Good  lo  Choice  . . . 

59 

'd 

63 

Lower  Grade* . 

38 

3 

44 

m&tf 6 

31 

3 

37 

D&lfy.  best 

61 

3 

62 

Common  to  good  . 

43 

3 

55 

Packing  Slook . 

CHEESE 

28 

3 

33 

Whole  Milk,  fuuoy . 

28 

u 

asa 

Good  to  choice . 

24 

3 

26 

Skim*,  bent . 

18 

a 

20 

Fair  to  good . . 

11 

16 

EGGS 

Well  graded  nearby  whites  are  a  little 
higher,  but  this  does  not  include  lots 
where  there  i*  much  mixture .  of  pullet 


eggs.  These  small  eggs  bring  at  least  25 
cents  per  dozen  less  than  full  sizes.  Some 
shippers  mix  the  pullet  eggs  with  the 
larger  sizes,  evidently  figuring  that  the 
big  ones  will  sell  the  little  ones,  but  the 
small  ones  are  more  likely  to  cut  the  price 
of  the  others,  so  that  the  lot  will  average 
less  than  though  properly  graded.  Our 
observation  is  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
put  the  pullet  egg*  in  sections  of  the  ease 
by  themselves,  and  mention  this  in  the 
letter  of  advice  to  the  receiver.  We  re¬ 
cently  saw  a  dozen  rotten  eggs  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  a  case  of  whites  that 
were  sold  for  $1  per  dozen.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  that  attempted  de¬ 
ception  did  not  pay. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  1  07  3  1  08 

Medium  to  good . 85  3  100 

Mixed  colorB.  nearby  beet .  92  3  93 

Common  to  good .  75  3  05 

Gathered,  beet,  white . 90  <4  1  00 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  oolor*  .. .  80  3  8? 

Lower  entiles  . . . 55  3  65 

Storage,  best .  57  @  58 

Common  to  good .  42  &  52 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  8  50  312  25 

Ball*  .  4  50  ®  7  00 

Cows .  .  3  00  3  7  50 

Calve*,  prime  Teal,  100  lb* .  M  00  319  00 

Call* .  tl  00  @13  00 

Hog* . 1200  @14  25 

Sheep,  100  lb* .  3  50  @  7  00 

Lambs  . 10  (W  313  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  25  to 
32c ;  chickens,  26  to  28c ;  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  30  to  34c;  geese,  31  to  32c; 
turkeys,  40  to  44c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

At  this  writing  supplies  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  are  arriving  quite  freely,  and  the 
outlook  is  for  a  fairly  good  supply  of  tur¬ 
keys,  though  they  will  probably  average 
lower  in  quality  than  usual.  Turkeys 
are  moving  at  from  50  to  55  cents  whole¬ 
sale. 

Turkeys,  best .  52  @  54 

Com.  to  good .  10  @  45 

Chickens  choice  lb . . .  13  @  44 

Fair  to  Good .  35  ®  39 

Fowls .  3()  @  40 

Booster* . . . • .  21  3  26 

Ducks  .  35  ®  40 

Squabs,  do* .  .  1  00  @1100 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
27  to  29c ;  common  to  good,  21  to  25c ; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  20  to  21c ; 
heavier.  15  to  20c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
22  to  25c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs., 
22  to  23c;  16  to  20  lbs.,  27  to  30c.  Rab- 
bit*  from  the  West  have  brought  60  to 
75c  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1.25 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* .  9  00  3  9  25 

Pea .  5  50  @  5  75 

Medium  ..  5  50  @  6  00 

Red  Kidney  . 10  50  @11  00 

White  Kidney . 15  50  310  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  3  50  3  5  00 

Greening . .  3  50  @6  00 

Wealthy .  4  00  «■  6  50 

King .  3  50  @5  50 

McIntosh .  4  50  ®  6  00 

bu.  bkt .  75  <a  l  25 

Pears,  bbl . .  ...  3  00  ®  7  50 

bu.  bkt .  1  50  @2  75 

Grapes.  )8-lb.  bkt .  1  25  @  1  45 

Cranberries,  bbl .  9  00  ®13  00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  165  lbs., . 4  25  @  4  50 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 2  75  ®  3  00 

Maine.  180  lbs .  4  00  3  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  50  3  1  50 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  @  20 

Beets,  lOO  bunches .  2  00  3  3  00 

Cabbage,  ton .  12  00  @14  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2  00  3  2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  3  2  25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  00  @  2  50 

Squash,  bbl . 1  SO  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  4  00  @7  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . ' .  1  00  <a  1  75 

Tomatoes,  bu .  1  00  ®  4  00 

Hothouse,  bu .  15  3  35 

Radishes.  100  bunches . . 1  00  @3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @4  00 


Peppers,  bbl .  1  50  3  3  00 

Romaine.bu .  1  00  ®  1  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  60 


Spinach,  bu .  1  00  @125 

Cel  ry.  Large  crato . .  .  150  @3  75 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  100  @10  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  ®  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton  . .  38  00  @3900 

No.  2 . 36  00  @37  00 

No.  3 . ..34  00  @35  00 

Shipping . 32  00  @33  00 

Clover.  Mixed  .  33  00  @38  00 

Straw.  Rye . 23  0#  @  24  00 

Oat  and  w  heat . 15  00  @  1 7  00 

GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted:  Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $2.09;  corn, 
No.  2.  yellow.  $1.04 ;  oats.  No.  2,  white, 
63c ;  rye,  $1.77;  barley.  $1.12. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

...$.72  to 

$.74 

Fair  to  good . 

. . .  .62  to 

.70 

Milk  -Loose,  at  stores... 

*  *  . 

.14 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

.21 

Certified  . 

.28 

Heavy  cream,  V>  pint. 

a  «  « 

.30 

Cheese,  ib . 

.  . .  .45  to 

.50 

Eggs  Best  . 

.  .  .  1.10  to 

1.15 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  .65  to 

1.00 

Fowls  . 

.  .  .  .45'  to 

.48 

^ ui kt*ys  «•••■**••***••« 

.  . .  .60  to 

.62 

Chickens  . . 

. .  .  .45  to 

.50 

Bacon  Best . . 

.50 

Average  grade* . 

.45 

Lamb  chops . 

. . .  .50  to 

.60 

Roasting  beef  .......... 

.  . .  .35  to 

.50 

I'oHtoes,  lb . 

...02%  to 

.03 

1  .ettuoe,  head  . 

. . .  .10  to 

.12 

G'bhage.  head  . . 

. . .  .10  to 

15 

Apph*.  choice,  doz . 

*  ♦  •  .50  to 

.75 

Guineas.  doz  . . 

. . .  75  to 

1.25 
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The 

DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 


Pulso-Pump 


(.The  Pulso-Pump  is  not  shown 
in  the  part  of  the  Milker  installa¬ 
tion  pictured  here.  It  is  placed 
toith  the  power  in  any  conven¬ 
ient  part  of  the  barn ) 


The  De  Laval  Pulso- 
Pump  produces  the  vacuum 
which  draws  the  milk  from 
the  cows,  and  it  also  con¬ 
trols  the  action  of  every 
Udder  Pulsator. 

nis  combination  in  one  unit  of  the  vacuum-producing 
and  the  pulsation-controlling  features  of  the  Pulso-Pump  is 
a  decided  forward  step  in  milking  machine  construction. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Pulso-Pump  is  entirely  housed  in  to 
keep  the  oil  in  and  the  dirt  out;  it  runs  in  oil,  evenly  and  quietly. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different  type  of  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  It  is  alternating,  positive,  uniform  and  gentle  in 
action— andrequiresnoadjustmentofany  kind.  It  is  faster,  more 
reliable  and  more  sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ABSOHBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  BEG;U.S!PAT.  Of  F. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles# 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
Bair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
02.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  cate 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  tntlieptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce,  Strain,,  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Vein,.  Concea* 
trated— only  a  few  drop,  required  at  an  application.  Price 
#1.25  per  bottle  at  deiler*  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNfl,  INC..  88  Tamala  at.,  SprinffUid.  Mask. 


MINERAL' 


in  use 


over 


HEAVER 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3.25  BOX' 

gurairtaad  to  glv# 
satisfaction  or 
an  assay  refund  sd. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  include*  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  f 


SINEBAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4G1  Fourth  An.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


GwylaCOii  tiirm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxK-9,  Waterbury,  Vi. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


I•l1Nlttt1lllflllllllllllltlllillUllllllllltlllllltlllltlltllMlllllllllllllllllllllll!llllmllllmlllltltlllllllllt|uzfml; 

DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

1  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 

*KAM 

ifiintimnnmiinnnTiiiniiiinniiuniiniiiiinniniiiin— iiiinmniiiiiinii 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonea,  Oyator  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

PhoephaLe  Mills,  Croon  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
‘Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  nil  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
posed.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  nnd  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


Reichard’s  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage 

is  absolutely  indispensable  to  Growing  Hogs,  because  it  furnishes  25%  Bone 
Phosphate  in  addition  to  large  amounts  of  animal  Protein  and  Fat,  which 
Nature  demands  in  building  up  Frame  Work  and  Muscular  Tissue. 

Made  of  selected  materials  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  descriptive 
literature,  prices  and  other  information,  address, 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

19th  &  W.  LAWRENCE  STS.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dairymen  and  Oleo 


No  More  for  Me 

I  have  just  finished  reading  what 
E.  L,  S.  bad  to  #say  about  oleo  on  page 
1708,  also  your  reply,  and  though  it  is 
past  my  bedtime,  I  feel  compelled  to  write 
you  and  say  that  though  he  or  she  is 
“lined  up"  with  the  enemy,  I  am  on  the 
other  side.  I  have  felt  the  same  as 
E.  L.  S.  for  some  time,  and  could  not 
see  why  I  should  pay  70c  for  one  pound 
of  butter  when  I  could  get  two  pounds  of 
“nut  butter”  for  the  same  price,  but  have 
felt  guilty  every  time  I  have  bought  any. 
I  make  cream  and  sell  to  retail  trade  at 
$1  per  quart  for  85  per  cent  cream,  and 
begrudged  paying  70c  for  butter,  but  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  that  no  more  oleo 
is  going  to  be  found  on  our  table.  If 
the  dairymen  do  not  help  each  other  we 
cannot  hope  to  win  out.  s  F.  wardneb. 

Why  Not  Use  Oleo? 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  on 
page  1708  in  regard  to  dairymen  using 
butter  substitutes.  I  am  not  just  at 
present  using  “nut  oleo,”  but  we  have 
done  so  sometimes,  and  may  do  it  again. 
I  know  the  theory  is  all  to  stand  up  for 
each  other  in  our  own  lines ;  but  if  a  man 
could  feed  his  pigs  something  cheaper 
than  corn,  should  he  hold  to  corn  to  help 
keep  up  a  good  demand  for  corn?  And 
must  a  farmer  wear  all-wool  clothes,  even 
if  he  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
help  the  sheepman  get  a  good  living  price 
for  his  wool?  Can’t  a  farmer  wear  can¬ 
vas  shoes?  When  it  comes  to  our  pocket- 
books,  we  cannot  go  by  sentiment  wholly, 
nor  is  it  treason  to  wear  shoddy  cloth  if 
we  must.  Now  give  me  what  is  coming 
to  me  and  I  will  try  to  swallow  it. 

Connecticut.  Joseph  bakeb. 

What  a  Dairyman  Thinks 

As  I  was  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  last 
night  I  saw  something  that  made  me 
mad.  It  was  where  E.  L.  S.  was  te’Vn" 
about  producing  milk  and  then  turning 
around  and  buying  oleo.  He  says  he  will 
continue  to  use  it  while  present  conditions 
prevail.  I  wonder  if  E.  L.  S.  realizes 
that  it’s  just  such  men  that  are  making 
conditions  what  they  are  at  present?  It 
does  beat  all  how  some  men  will  cut  their 
own  throats.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing 
we  do  not  all  look  at  things  just  alike; 
if  we  did,  I  am  sure  some  people  would 
be  put  out  of  business.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  I  went  into  one  of  the  stores1  in  our 
town,  and  my  wife  was  with  me.  We  in¬ 
tended  to  do  quite  a  lot  of  trading  in 
clothing  and  so  on  for  Winter.  As  I  was 
standing  at  the  counter  waiting  some 
came  in  to  trade,  and  some  bought  oleo. 
While  I  was  standing  waiting  I  began  to 
get  mad,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the 
madder  I  got.  I  called  my  wife  over  near 
me  and  said :  “We’ll  go  home.”  But 
she  said  she  had  not  done  her  trading.  I 
said  we  would  not  do  gny  there.  After 
we  got  out  to  come  home  I  explained  to 
her  why  I  left.  “Now,”  I  said,  “it’s  just 
like  this:  Those  people  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  farming  town,  and  they  expect 
the  farmers’  trade,  hut  if  we  had  a  couple 
of  jars  of  butter  in  our  car  that  was  not 
sold,  those  people  would  not  handle  our 
butter,  but  they  will  sell  all  the  oleo  and 
other  substitutes  they  can  to  put  us  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  business,  eo  I  made  up  my 
mind  we  would  go  home  and  send  away 
for  what  we  wanted.  In  that  way  our 
money  goes  right  out  of  our  own  town, 
which  I  think  is  not  right,  but  I  have 
seen  country  merchants  play  that  old 
trick  till  I  am  sick  of  it,  and  just  so  long 
as  they  try  to  do  me,  I  will  pay  them 
back  in  their  own  coin.”  o.  w.  u. 


Stringy  Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  why  milk  and  also 
the  cream  on  it  should  turn  stringy  as 
early  ae  12  hours  after  milking?  Cow 
appears  in  good  condition,  perfectly 
healthy ;  no  offensive  taste  to  either  milk 
or  butter.  n.  A.  n. 

New  York. 

The  cow  is  seldom  to  blame  in  such 
cases,  as  bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils, 
or  getting  into  the  milk,  causes  the 
stringy  or  ropy  condition.  To  determine 
this,  however,  set  a-  sample  of  milk  from 
each  quarter  of  the  udder  in  a  separate 
sterilized  vessel.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  if  one  quarter  of 
the  udder  is  giving  gargety  milk  which 
affocf"d  all  of  the  milk  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  In  that  event  it  would  be  best 
to  dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter,  or  to  allow  a  calf  to  nurse. 
If  the  milk  is  found  to  be  sound  when 
drawn  from  the  cow  again,  set  a  num¬ 
ber  of  samples  of  it  in  separate  sterilized 
vessels  and  into  each  in  turn  put  some¬ 
thing  that  possibly  may  carry  the  infec¬ 
tive  bacteria.  For  instance,  put  a  little 
wash  water  into  one  and  into  another 
water  from  the  cooling  tank,  and  into 
others  dust  from  the  stable,  udder,  milk- 
house,  etc.  If  the  source  is  thus  fouud; 
remove  it.  and  afterward  more  carefully 
sterilize  all  milk  utensils.  a.  s.  A. 


Some  one  asked  a  Long  Island  man 
whether  he  found  that  poultry, keeping 
paid.  “I  can’t  say  that  it  pays  me,”  was 
the  reply,  “but  I  think  that  it  nays 
my  boy  Harry.”  “How’s  that?”  “Well, 
you  see,  I  bought  him  the  fowls.  I  have 
to  pay  for  their  keep  and  buy  the  eggs 
from  him,  and  he  eats  them.” 


SILOS 


SEND  for  the  Globe  Catalog 
now  and  learn  why  the  Globe 
Silo  so  quickly  earned  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation. 

One  reason  is  its  extension  roof 
which  enabled  owners  to  "use 
every  foot  of  silo  they  paid  for. 
A  few  feet  of  an  extra,  scientifi¬ 
cally  built  roof  made  a  full  silo 
possible,  after  silage  settled. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Good  agents  can  have  open 
territory. 

Globe  Silo  Co. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Why  It  Has 
Three  Walls 

The  Three  Walls  of  the  CRAINE 
SILO  insure  strength  and  perfect 
silage. 

Two  walls  of  wood 
with  the  grain  crossed, 
and  a  layer  of  imper¬ 
vious  Silafelt  between, 
make  a  strong,  hand¬ 
some  silo.  There  are 
no  iron  hoops  or  lugs. 
CRAINE  SILOS  serve 
a  lifetime,  because 
each  square  inch  of 
silo  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  against  strain 
from  any  direction. 

Rebuild  your  old 
stave  silo  the  Crainelox 
way  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  CRAINE 
SILO  literature  and 
special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Craine  Silo  Company 

Box  110,  Norwich.  New  York 


RAW  HU 

Eggg^S>ervice| 


We  never  consider  the  mailing  of  our  check 
the  end  of  any  transaction.  The  trapper 
must  bo  satisfied.  That  is  why  shippers 
have  been  dealing  with  us  lor  ten  years. 

— >  Proof  that  we  Satisfy-*— 

Mr.  Warenofp  :  Received  check  yesterday  for  $50 .00 
in  payment  for  furs.  Same  is  satisfactory.  Your  grades 
exactly  like  mine.  Will  hare  another  shipment  soon. 

H.  C.  Jknninob.  Eighty- Four,  Pa. 


CDCC  Write  for  p: 
rnCC  to  yourself. 

tol.  Warenofl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  lmlXX\\V£*u 


You  ow*  it 
Write  now. 


Wo  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs — Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Ksccou  n.  Rod  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Oliver  and  Cross  F  o  x, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  a  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y-  Dept.  IS 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


Set  Page  1805 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  In  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 


ment.  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


1813 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  ono  of  those 

Automatic 

elf- 

Healing 

Poultry 
Fountains 
Heaters 

ftcc«D0  wat*r  at  the 
riflrht  temperature 
day  and  Dffntfn  the 

- eoMent  weather  and 

reanfrea  fee*  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Mnde  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  lonsr  felt  want  Bupplifxi.  Every  Hen-Houee  needn  one. 
Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  irallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
*2.10.  Alno  made  in  3  and  4  rollon  sizes. 

W  rite  for  Ci  rcular  R  and  teatirooniala .  Ar ente  wanted. 

C.  A.  S. FORGE  WORKS.  SARANAC.MICH, 


P^KDOATS 


CIose-To-Nature  Grain 


To  produce  va- 
por-bath  oprouta 
with  their  diaatartc, 
.  vegetable  milk,  rrape  ru^ar,  etc., 
/that  bring  the  bi^r  yields  in  errs; 
to  change  high-price  rrain  into  low- 
price  egg -producing  fc»d.  Get  a 


Makcn  your  dry  lot*  profitable  In  summer  and  nringa  tho  erw 
oil  winter.  Payn  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  twelve.  Wo 
make  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  sprouters  from  a  few  heni/to 
1,000.  Send  for  free  circular  ro  Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs. 

Closc-To-Nature  Co.,  78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  ourposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  anil  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


Large  TOULOUSF.  GANDERS  and  GEESE 
Forty  young  birds  bred  from  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  winners.  812  each,  S30  for  three.  S.  <!.  R.  I. 
Red  cockerels,  exhibition,  heavy-laying  strain  $10 
Mich.  Satisfaction  (guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM,  Croiswicki.N.  J. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

iDg  stock  ready  for  shipment.  FIONA  HORNING.  Oweqo,  N.  Y 


r*  .  n„.„  J,  Poultry. Turkeys, Geese,  Durks. Guineas, 
rillc  DrcCQS  D.intams,  Haree,  Pi  eons.  Dog-',  Stock, 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  flONCER  F ARM.  Tclf.rd,  P«, 


Pii  DUCKS 


BREEDERS  NOW  TGGS  AND 
DUCKLINGS— DEC.  TO  JUNE 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISI  IP. N  Y 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

AIbo  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your>ants.  Catalog 
Free.  U  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29,  Seller, vine.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Toms,  810;  Hens,  #8.  Min  M.  E.  HYOE,  North  Hero,  »eim«r( 


Early 
Batch!  d. 


BUFF  ROCK  PULLETS  and  Cockerels  from  my  1st  prize  win¬ 
ners.  l'uhets  12.50  and  »3  50;  Cockerel  .  »5,  »7  OOandtlO 
oa.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HAKRTM  CONNER, SlsckUn.  N.  J. 


Msm-DL.L  T„rLau«  The  Bllw'k  Beauty  strain. 

„„th  Black  bronze  lurkiys  Also  a  few  others.  Guin¬ 
eas,  *2.28  per  pair.  HOCK  Ct.lKK  FARM,  Brorn«vlllt,  Fn. 

COB  8AI.E-M AM MOTII  BRONZE  TURKEY  K. 

r  Akden  W.  Doio  -  Walton,  Nkw  York 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  While  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Bart  on  Strain.  Trap  Nest  Hens  from  EB  lip. 

JOSEPH  MO  HE  A  l',  SlngUUn  Kurin,.  Wallum  l-okr,  R.  I. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hutch.  Long  and  broad  ha.  ks.  All  havo 
the  lop  comb.  Non  laying.  Yearlings  *2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


BARRON’S  Wiiite  Wyandottes 
Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  1  impel  t- 
ed.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalaellin,  5«n  York 


7  5  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS  at $2  Each 

*  v  l.auterbaeh  Poultry  Farm,  ltaspcburg.  Mil. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

April  hutch.  Beautiful  birds.  Only  few  left.  *3  to 
97.6O  Each.  A.  M.  SCIl  ElM.EIt,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Wanted— About  300  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  or  May  hatched.  A.  K.  Buyer*,  WUIUmstUU,  n.  7. 


HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 
Light  Brahmas  Only  fe  S&  KS": 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  f™“ 

layers,  $3  each.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTKT  TAROS,  Milton.  Vermont 


*.  C.W.  Loiktrn  PULLETS — Burly  M*y  botched,  $1.60.  on.  April,  now 
.tying,  t3.10ca  .Sol's  juorttnUcd.  Horry  N.  Ctontr,  Stocklon,  N.  J. 


200-EGG  PULLETS  PAY 

FOR  SALE-20  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 
Same  stock  as  winuing  pen  31  nt  Vineland,  $7.50 
each.  White  Rock  Cockerels  from  200-egg  strain, 
large  white  standard  birds.  87 .50  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  VARMOUTHPORT,  MASS. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS.  82.  tl  SAITON  FARM.  Nudun.  NT. 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  «*!&«" 

Inclose  Stamp.  I.  A-  WHEELER,  M$pl«wt$4  Farm,  R  2,  Massena,  R.f. 


Pure  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  Enclose  stamp. 

Mr*.  Leland  Livermore  Cassville,  N.Y. 


S.  C.R.  I.  REDS 

Vtbort’s  281  to  280-egg  strain.  Oookorels,  88.  *8  anil  810 

•ach.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryvllle,  New  \  urk 


COLUMBIAN  WYANIMJTTE8.  Beauty  and  utility 
combined.  Large  dock.  Good  selection.  12  years 

Specialist.  Free  literature.  "THREE  OAKS,"  (u  21,  Srsllsn.  Mm. 


Sliver  Spuugled  Cockerels  for  sale.  Very  beautiful. 
E.  II.  FIE.US  K.  IF.  1  JFelmur,  IFeluuuro 


For  Sale-400  May  Hatched  Barred  Rocks 

Sam*  number  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  AH 
tine  birds  Some  laying.  Any  number.  92.50 
each.  MAPLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Islip.  N.Y  Phone  U9IM 


LEGHORN  BREEDING  MALES 

i  hoice.  Range  raised  utility  cockerels.  **.60  ami  *5.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  Money  Refunded.  II  u  ■■  g  u  I  o  w  Poultry 
Farm.  C.  H  CHANDLER.  Fri(.,  MouuioutU  Junction,  N.  J. 


•Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  “Favorite  Hens”  at  Work 

When  the  Rergen  County  egg-laying 
and  breeding  contest  opened  at  Westwood, 
N.  J.,  on  November  1,  pen  No.  15  at¬ 
tracted  some  little  attention.  It  was 
made  up  of  20  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  each  one 
contributed  by  a  woman  Toader  of  Tile 
R.  N.-Y.  These  “Favorite  Hens”  came 
from  various  States,  singly,  to  Hope 
Farm,  where  they  were  assembled  and 
taken  to  the  contest.  One  pullet  was  de¬ 
layed  through  the  stupidity  of  an  express 
agent,  hut  they  all  finally  started  on  their 
year’s  test.  They  will  be  trap-nested  for 
one  full  year,  and  then  the  best  12  will 
be  retained  for  a  breeding  experiment. 
The  names  of  the  women  who  contributed 
the  pullets  -are  printed  below,  with  the 
record  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.  All 
but  two  of  the  pullets  have  been  named 
by  their  owners. 

RECORD  FOR  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 

No.  Eggs 

1—  M  rs.  L.  C.  Mark  wood,  Mineral 

Co.,  W.  Va.,  Ruby .  0 

2 —  Mrs.  James  Maddren,  Suffolk 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  . 0 

3 —  Mrs.  W.  E.  Smallbone,  Mercer 

Co.,  N.  J.,  Lady  Mercer .  0 

4 —  Mrs.  Fenton  Gall,  Berkeley  Co., 

W.  Va..  Olivia .  5 

5 —  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson,  Oswego  Co., 

N.  Y„  Gypsy .  0 

6 —  Mrs.  Della  Baltes,  Dutchess  Co., 

N.  V..  Dutchess .  0 

7 —  Mrs.  John  Shaughnasy,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  Phyllis . . .  0 

8 —  Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper,  Morris 

Co..  N.  J..  Miss  Beatity .  0 

9 —  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitman,  New  Lou¬ 

don  Co.,  Conn.,  Rlioda .  0 

10 —  Mrs.  F.  Stanlny  Atwood,  Albany 

Co..  N.  Y.,  Rosewood . .  0 

11 —  Mrs.  Haydon  W.  Benton,  Cayuga 

Co.,  N.  Y..  Red  Wing.  . .  0 

12 —  Jessie  M.  Roberts,  Oneida  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Ruth  Ann .  0 

13 —  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wilson,  Allegany 

Co..  N.  Y.,  Farmerette .  0 

14 —  Mrs.  Robert  Pye,  Rutland  Co., 

Vt., . . 0 

15 —  Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons,  Litchfield 

Co.,  Conn.,  Lady  Bountiful. .  .  3 

3(5 — Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  Barn¬ 
stable  Co.,  Mass.,  Mahogany 
Maid .  0 

17—  Mrs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Venango  Co., 

Pa.,  Busy  Bess .  0 

18 —  Mrs.  William  Gehrke,  Bergen 

Co..  N.  J.,  Emma .  0 

19 —  Mrs.  D.  E.  Click.  Steuben  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Queen  Pullet .  0 

20—  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Costner,  Bergen  Co., 

N.  J- Peggy .  0 

Most  of  these  birds  are  good  specimens 
of  the  breed.  One  of  them  is  light  and 
one  more  a  little  off  color,  but  there  are 
several  very  fine  Reds  which  look  as  if 
they  were  capable  of  making  a  great  re¬ 
cord.  The  first  one  to  lay  was  No.  4, 
Olivia.  She  has  laid  five  eggs  in  the 
nest,  and  probably  the  three  laid  outside 
as  well.  These  three,  however,  cannot,  be 
credited  to  -Olivia.  No.  15,  Lady  Bounti¬ 
ful,  was  the  next  one  to  start,  and  we 
feel  sure  the  others  will  soon  get  into  the 
race. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

The  Fleece  Wool  States  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  at  the  Stock  Yards  Inn, 
Chicago,  Nov.  29,  at  10  A.  M.  This  is 
a  very  important  meeting  at  which  a 
good  attendance  is  desired. 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Potato  Exposition,  Milwaukee  Audi¬ 
torium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  30- 
December  4. 

Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  November  17-20. 

North  Bergeu  County,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Association  Show,  Westwod,  N.  J.,  No- 
veember  25-27. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
-Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-December  4. 

Oh’O  Apple  Show  and  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  December 
1-3. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo,  O.,  December  2-10. 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  farm  convention,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  December  14-15.  • 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  2 — Duroc- Jerseys.  J.  Elmer  Long, 
Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Dec.  3-4 — llolsteins.  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ens’  Sales  Co.,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Mar.  29-30,  1921 — llolsteins.  Water- 
town  Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wis.  F.  Darcey,  Sec. 

May  9,  1921 — llolsteins.  Brown 

County  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De 
l'ere,  Wis. 

May  17.  1921  llolsteins.  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis 


14th  Year 

—Your  Best 


OME  to  the  Rahe  School — the  worlds  oldest’ 
'  and  greatest  Automotive  School — and  get 
into  a  steady,  big  paying  business.  Make 
yourself  sure  of  a  steady ,  big  income — just  as 
nearly  40,000  men  have  already  done. 

The  9  million  Autos,  Trucks  and  Trc  *x>rs 

in  use  have  got  to  be  kept  up  and  running.  Thou  .nda 
more  of  Rahe  Trained  men  are  needed  for  that  right 
now  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Prepare  your¬ 
self  here  in  6  to  8  weeks,  and  take  your  pick  out  of 
thousands  of  high-pay  positions  now  waiting  for  you. 
Or  open  your  own  business  in  any  one  of  the  60, 000 
places  now  calling  for  new  shops  and  sales  agencies. 

Automobile 
Tractor 

Flying _ _ _ 

Dollars  Invested— Nearly  40,000'  Graduates 

The  thousands  of  Rahe  Trained  men  now 

in  business  for  themselves  in  every  State  are  al¬ 
ways  sending  to  me  for  more  Rahe  Trainee;  °n 
4.1  r  —  *  By  coming  here,  you  get 


jw  snops  ana  sales  agenciea 

School 


Opportunity  T 

than  I  can  furnish.  ■*-* j  wuuu^  ucicj  you 
preferred  opportunity  for  a  good  job,  or  for  a  business  of  your  own  im- 


sr  --  •LV4  »  i/uouiuoo  l  yuui  UWU  llll- 

mediately  upon  leaving.  I  always  have  more  calls  for  men  than  students. 

As  a  Rahe  Trained  man,  you  always  have  the  advantage  over 

all  other  men  not  trained  here.  You  learn  better  here  in  6  to  8  weeks  than 
in  2  years  in  any  shop  or  factory.  Thousands  of  men  come  here  every 
year  who  have  had  2  to  6  years  work  in  garages  and  shops.  They 
come  here  finally  to  learn  right. 

Learn  by  Doina  daily  work  on  real  Automobiles, 

■  — —  -  Trucks,  Tractors  and  Aviation  equip¬ 

ment.  Four  big  buildings  (equal  to  20-story  skyscraper) ;  big  trac¬ 
tor  farm  and  bijj  flying  field.  Complete  and  thorough  training  in 
i  every  branch  of  the  business.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
Uo  earn  part  living  expenses  while  in  school. 

|Hundreds  of  men  are  doing  this  every  day. 

Free  Gatelcrtm  Before  you  arrange  to  go 
jLLrr  any  school, visit  this  School. 

If  you  can’t  come  now,  do  the  next  best  thing— 

Send  for  my  84-page  free  catalog  which  shows  fully  by  photo¬ 
graphs  how  you  learn  best  here — how  you  are  Bure  of  the  best 
•pportunities  now  open  in  the  business  world. 

HENRY  <f«  RAHE,  Dept.  224s 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range.  1 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers,  l’rico  85  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  mor*  S3  each.  Bargain* 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.Y. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America's  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  0  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridoe.  P*. 


PULLETS  For  Sale 

April  Hatched 

Safe  arrival,  and  nice  healthy  birds  guaranteed.  Ten 
for  820.  Twenty  for  #37.50.  Fifty  for  WHS.  One 
hundred  for  *160.  HIGHLAMO  POULTKT  PARM,  Sellar**, He,  Pi. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  New  Vork  State  Fair.  Hanover  and  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Hagerstown.  Md..  they 
i  ttracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Fifty-two  prizes  and  silver  cup  on  capon  for  best 
me-it  type  in  show.  Booking  orders  for  batching  egg 
chicks  and  older  stock.  Write  for  folder  with  cuts  to 
MARCY  FARM  ::  MATA  WAN,  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

fTha  Super  Hen. ) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lav  more  and  larger  ogpr*  on  less  feed.  Free  ‘  descriptive 
circular.  )kxttr  I*.  I  Ilham,  It.  F.  D.  N«.  2.  IWdmnr,  V  J, 


White  Rock  PuDetssaie 

May  and  June  hutch,  $2.  Exceptionally  fine  stock 

PELHAM  FARM,  Southampton,  New  York 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  sired  by  full  brothers  to  the  ten  pullets 
who  made  the  good  record  of  2.222  ei-gn  in  one  year 
at  Vineland  International  Egg  Ikying  and  Breeding 
Contest,  being  an  average  of  220  1-5  eggs  per  heu— 
$8*81  0-8’  S  and  820.  If  not  pleased  with  your 
purchase  return  same  and  get  your  money  back. 
I’m  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  $4.00  per  15; 
$20  OO  per  LOO.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 

GAR1IET  W.  BUCK.  COUTH  NECK,  N.  J. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
plaee.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rock*,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  loots  Poultry  Firm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PARKS’  STRAIN 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

March  hatched.  #3.  Yearling  White  Leghorn 
Hens.  Wyckoff  strain,  92.  April  White  Leghorn 
pullet*.  83.50.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  few  bred-to-lay,  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels 

at$15each.  Kent  Poultry  Farm ,  t  uziuo via,  Ji.  T . 

FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  830  up  ;  cockerels  -cock*,  87.60  up;  pul¬ 
lets,  t80  per  do/.,  and  up.Won  last  Storrs  contest.  Leading 

this  ysar  routes!.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Wtohimplsn  Scssh.  L  I..  N.Y. 


COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  breti-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  W  ILLIAMS,  Box  494.  Warwick,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 

a  rt-w  choice  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 

I’apo  strain.  #3  each  or  two  for  #5. 

Wtn.  H.  NVinegard,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


Record  tiOS  Eggs  at  Storre  Contest  made  by 

“College  Queen,” w ‘i  s  Best  White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  hens  which  have  made  rec¬ 
ords  at  Storrs.  Guarantee  with  every  bird.  Send 
for  circular.  O.  ti.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  K.  1. 


(If HITE  WYANDOTTES.  A  Vo.  1.  R,  gal-Dorens.  Anril  Cklsnnd 
W  l  ull.  *2  each.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Flits,  H.Y. 


White  W  y  andotte  yearlings 

r  ojQ  tniD-nested  Btoek .  t*raml  broader*.  $5  each  now. 
Worth  double.  A.  L.  VULELAN1>,  NutU-j,  N*  J, 


For  Sale-36  Silver  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tiffany  and  Tarbox  strains.  50  Ancona  Cockerel-;, 
Shepherd  and  Somers  strains.  All  early  hatch  and 
big.vignrnnx,  fr» e  range  fowls  A  E.  SEII1EL.  Daitville,  Pa. 


Martin’s  Wyandottes 


Rhode  Island  Reds  comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
$5  and  $7.50  each.  All  from  large,  nniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  O.  Q.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli.  Pa. 

Red  Cockerels-Black  S.  C.  Reds 

Harris  or  Harrison  straius.  Direct  descendants  of 
"Queeu  Kever  Sit.”  Flock  average,  2t  ().  Heu  rec¬ 
ords  as  high  as  285.  $3  and  $10  each.  S  C.  black 
Leghorns.  Government  records — pen  ave- age,  222. 
Cockerels,  $5.  Filed  C.  Nixon,  Qoakkhtown,  N.  J. 


kale  Single  Comb  Rhode  island  Red  Cockerels 

-ante  breeding  as  our  winners  of  5th  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  at  Hntnorne.  Leading  pen  again  this 
year  Also  White  Barred  Rocks  and  White  I.eg- 
Itorns  a"d  a  few  Red  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronze  &  Half  Wild  Turkeys 

healthy  stack.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  Now  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

As  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  Rural  New-Yorker  I 
am  forwarding  the  inclosed  papers  for 
your  perusal  and  advice  as  to  the  rating 
etc.,  of  Western  Sulphur  Company.  The 
agent  of  Chas.  E.  Glosser  &  Co,  Inc., 
has  been  canvassing  our  vicinity  for 
some  days  and  claims  the  Western  Sul¬ 
phur  Co.  is  to  build  a  $250,000  plaant 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  product  as  a  result  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman’s  discovery.  I  am 
sending  all  the  papers  in  my  possession 
about  this,  knowing  that  after  they  have 
served  your  purpose  you  will  return  same 
tot  me  with  the  results  of  your  investi¬ 
gation.  G.  E.  P. 

The  basia  of  the  appeal  to  farmers  to 
invest  in  this  proposition  >is  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Lipnran  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  We 
hnve  asked  Dr.  Lipmau  for  a  statement 
of  his  relations  with  the  Western  Sulphur 
Co.,  and  his  response  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  all  who  may  be  approached  to 
purchase  stock  in  the  company.  His 
statement  follows: 

In  February,  1920,  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Western  Sulphur 
Company  whereby  they  were  given  ex- 
clus  ve  license  to  manufacture  inoculated 
sulphur  as  well  as  mixtures  of  inoculated 
sulphui  and  phosphate  rock,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  processes  patented  by  me  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  I  understood 
at  that  time  that  the  Western  Sulphur 
Company,  because  of  its  ownership  of 
deposits  of  sulphur  in  Wyoming,  was  in 
a  oosition  to  proceed  at  once  wHh  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur.  commercially  designated  as  “Bac- 
sd".  and  of  mixture®  of  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur  and  ground  phosphate  rock,  com¬ 
mercially  known  as  “Baesul  Phosphate.” 

The  fact  that  the  Western  Sulphur 
Company  has  found  it  necessary  to  sell 
stock  in  order  to  increase  its  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  the  further  fact  that  stock  is  being 
sold  or  attempt®  are.  made  to  sell  stock 
among  farmers  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  State,  but  particularly  the  fact 
that  my  name  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  matter  in  a  manner  not  war¬ 
ranted,  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
cancel  the  agreement  with  tiio  Western 
Sulphur  Co.  The  agreement  provided 
that  the  company  pay  me  a  royalty  for 
each  ton  of  material  manufactured  and 
sold  in  accordance  with  my  process.  I 
am  not  a  stockholder  in  the  company, 
and  am  not  in  any  other  way  interested 
in  the  commercial  activities  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Sulphur  Co.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  I  have  the  legal  right  to  can¬ 
cel  it  at  three  months’  notice.  Such  no¬ 
tice  of  cancellation  is  being  sent  to  the 
company.  jaoob  g.  lipman. 

We  have  no  interest  in  any  controversy 
between  Dr.  Lipman  and  the  Western 
Sulphur  Co.,  but  we  feel  that  our  readers 
who  are  approached  to  buy  stock  should 
know  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

We  will  ask  that  you  do  not  write  us 
any  more  regarding  complaints  of  any 
nature.  We  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  our  business,  and  our  reputation 
is  possibly  as  good  as  yours.  If  any 
shipper  has  anise  for  complaint,  he  has 
a  course  of  action  to  follow.  We  stand 
ready  to  defend  ourselves  at  all  time®. 
But  we  admit  that  we  do  not  care  to  have 
any  more  letters  or  inquiries  from  you. 

Newark,  N.  J.  l.  menkes  &  son. 

Commissi  on  Merch  a  n  ts. 

The  above  in  a  paragraph  of  a  letter 
from  the  commission  house  in  response 
to  a  complaint  presented  in  behalf  of  an 
egg  shipper.  The  account  sales  rendered 
October  1G  was  at  75c  per  dozen.  The 
shipper  claims  he  was  receiving  90c  at 
homo  at  the  time.  Menkes  &  Son  con¬ 
tend  that  the  eggs  were  mixed  and  small. 
The  eggs  are  no.  longer  able  to  speak  for 
themselves,  so  that  the  size  or  quality 
can  never  be  determined  beyond  dispute 
by  either  the  shipper  or  commission 
house. 

Another  poultryman  complains  over  a 
shipment  of  hens  on  a  definite  nuotation 
of  40c  per  lb.  for  “medium  weight  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls.”  The  poultrymau’s  records 
show  he  shipped  210  fowls,  net  weight 
788  lbs.,  or  about  2%  lbs.  per  bird.  The 
returns  were  for  G50  lbs.  at  86c.  The 
difference  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for 
by  shrinkage,  and  there  arises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  express  company  de¬ 
livered  all  the  fowls  shipped.  Again, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite 
standard  of  a  “medium-weight  Leghorn 
fowl,”  but  poultrymen  seem  to  regard  that 
a  3% -lb.  hen  comes  under  that  classifica¬ 
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tion.  In  this  case  after  complaint  was 
made,  an  adjustment  of  2c  per  lb.  was 
made  by  Menkes  &  Son,  but  the  shipper 
contends  he  should  have  received  40c  per 
lb.  on  the  entire  shipment,  less  a  reason¬ 
able  shrinkage.  The  hens  are  no  longer 
in  evidence,  either — and  there  you  are ! 
We  shall  obey  the  commission  firm’s  edict 
and  present  no  more  complaints,  but  we 
shall  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  such 
complaints  as  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

There  is  a  man  canvassing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  representing  the  C.  L.  Gunsoh  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  lr.  He  is  selling  improved 
Siberian  oats  at  $2.75  per  bushel,  which 
he  guarantees  to  yield  at  least  20  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  any  other  variety. 
The  guarantee  is  not  put  in  writing.  Is 
this  is  the  Gunson-Higbie  Company,  who 
are  now  operating  under  a  slightly 
changed  name?  w.  G.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  records  of  only  R.  J.  Gunson 
Co.  and  L.  P.  Gunson  Co.  of  Rochester, 
and  whether  the  three  concerns  are  re¬ 
lated  or  otherwise  the  newcomer  to  the 
field  is  playing  the  same  game  as  the 
original  Gunson  companies.  “The  guar¬ 
antee  is  not  put  in  waiting.”  Certainly 
not  —  glib-tongued  agents  never  put  in 
writing  anything  that  may  turn  up  later 
to  plague  them  or  the  concerns  they  rep¬ 
resent.  If  farmers  would  insist  that  all 
verbal  claims  he  put  in  writing  the  “jig 
would  be  up”  with  the  seed  and  nursery 
agents. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2,  for  which 
send  us  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year.  These 
subscriptions  are  inspired  by  your  edi¬ 
torial  in  a  recent  issue  advocating  pro¬ 
gressive  measures  along  political  lines,  in 
which  we  are  deeply  interested. 

Connecticut.  R.  H.  I  and  A.  L. 

Farmers  are  coming  to  realize  that  thev 
are  affected  every  hour  of  the  day  by  poli¬ 
tics.  There  is  no  way  they  can  escape 
it;  and  full  and  accurate  information  is 
essential  to  good  judgment  and  sound  pol¬ 
icy.  They  may  yet  be  partisans,  but 
with  right  information  they  will  make  the 
parties  respond  to  their  needs. 

The  following  reply  to  a  mysterious 
business  proposition,  asking  the  subscriber 
to  send  $2  in  order  to  learn  the  plan,  is 
a  model  for  others  to  follow  when  ap¬ 
proached  through  the  mails  or  by  <  "u- 
vassers  for  such  schemes : 

In  reply  to  your  circular  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  I  have  no  desire  to  know  anything 
about  your  business  if  it  is  a  secret  with 
you.  I  certainly  would  not  pay  $5,  or 
even  $2,  for  any  such  secret,  or  any  cat- 
in-the-bag  plan  to  make  money.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  there  are  enough  suckers  of 
the  intelligent  class  to  depend  upon  to 
build  up  a  thoroughly  good  and  honorable 
business,  or  to  increase  materially  your 
net  gains  by  their  responses  to  your  ap¬ 
parently  unholy  scheme  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  Certain  it  is  that  I  will 
keep  out  of  that  kind  of  company  and 
that  kind  of  business.  F.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

What  do  you  know  of  E.  J.  Reefer,  self- 
styled  “poultry  expert,”  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo  .  and  his  “More  Eggs”  tonic?  As  my 
hens  dropped  off  more  than  half  their  pre¬ 
vious  egg  production  soon  after  beginning 
use  of  the  stuff,  and  are  still  on  strike,  I 
naturally  think  the  tonic  a  fake  and  E.  J. 
a  fraud.  I  am  at  loss  to  know  how  he 
broke  into  the  advertising  columns  of  rep¬ 
utable  papers  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Farm 
Journal.  Sunday  School  Times,  etc. 

New  York.  A.  E.  M. 

The  other  publications  must  speak  for 
themselves ;  but  Reefer  or  the  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  similar  products  have  not 
broken  into  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  have  refused  this  class  of  advertising 
offered,  representing  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

Leroy  Jones  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  alias 
Robert  Marshall  of  Forestville,  Conn., 
was  arrested  last  week  by  Post  Office  de¬ 
tectives  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement. 
Jones,  or  Marshall,  or  whatever  his  name 
may  be,  has  been  operating  in  the  vicinity 
for  some  time,  and  the  public  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  he  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  authorities.  His 
scheme  was  to  advertise  poultry  and  pur¬ 
chase  stock  to  fill  orders  wherever  he 
could  find  it.  This  class  of  crooks  change 
their  names  and  take  on  a  new  one  with 
as  much  facility  as  they  do  a  worn-out 
coat. 


“Do  you  ever  go  hunting?”  asked  a 
friend.  “No,  but  my  wife  does.”  was  the 
reply.  “Your  wife?”  “Yes."  “What 
for?”  “Oh,  for  burglars,  or  fire,  or  pare¬ 
goric,  or  trouble,  or  my  salary;  it’s  al¬ 
ways  hard  to  tell  in  advance.” — New 
York  Globe. 


IV hat  do  you  Intend 
to  build  ?  One  of 
our  building  plant 
may  help  you  — 
free  while  they  hut 


Section  of  Natco 
Silo  IV all.  Note  the 

steel  reinforcing. 


Natco  Dairy  Barns 
Strictly  Sanitary 

V^HAT  pride  the  housewife  takes 
*  *  in  her  glistening  glassware !  And 
likewise  the  careful  dairyman  rejoices  in 
the  smooth-aj-glasa  walls  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile.  He  cleans  them  as  readily  as  the  house- 
wife  cleans  her  glassware,  and  he  appreciates 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  crevices  in  which 
disease  germs  can  lurk. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

wall*  do  not  gather  moirture  as  other  forms  of  mason¬ 
ry  do.  The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  tem¬ 
perature  changes  —  afford  protection  against  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer.  Cows  kept  in  Natco 
Barns  are  healthy  and  comfortable  — ■  contented. 
Consequently  they  givo  more  and  better  milk. 

More  and  more,  farmers  are  using  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
for  dairy  barns,  silos,  horse  stables,  hog  houses,  sheep 
pens,  garages,  dwellings,  etc.  These  uses  are  fully 
described  and  pictured  in  our  freo  book,  "Natco  on 
the  Farm.”  Send  for  it  today. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  prices 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1114  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  1»lde 
and  economical  distribution 


United  Milkers  Double  Dairy  Dollars 

U nquestionably  America’s  Greatest  V alue  in  Milkers — 
simplest— most  sanitary— most  efficient— safest  made. 
Pump-pulsator  type— gives  complete  vacuum  release 
on  teat.  Smooth  natural  action  of  calf. 

THE  "SEE-THRU”TEATCUP-Clearas  crystal.  As  easyto  clean  as  a 
china  dish  —  shows  all  teats  milking.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Tell  at  n 
glance  what  each  cow  is  doing.  Write  for  information— or  ask  your  dealer. 


United  Washer  a 

With  the  famous  full-swing  DOLLY. 
Washes  quicker — safer  for  any  clothes. 
Hand  and  Power  (  electric  or  engine) 
with  handy  swinging  wringers.  Single 
and  double  tub  models.  Get  the  facts. 


United  Diabolo  Separator 

160  to  900  lbs.  capacity.  Backed  with 
a  guarantee  of  separator  perfection. 
Easiest  turning — closest  skimming — 
most  sanitary.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
trial  or  write  to  us. 


United  Engines 

1 S-4  to  12  H.  P.  Engines  f or  overy 
farm  purpose  —  200,000  satisfied 
users.  Highest  quality — most 
economical  power.  Has  nodupli¬ 
cate  in  value.  Learn  the  features 
—get  the  facts. 


United  Feed  Mills 

Self-sharpening  automatic-aligning,  os¬ 
cillating  burrs.  Grinds  all'grains.  Pull* 
easy— durable — grout  capacity.  6-8  and 
10-inch  sizes.  With  or  without  eleva¬ 
tors.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

See  The  United  Dealer— If  a  dealer  near  you  cannot  show  you  the  United  line,  write 
to  us.  The  high  standard  of  United  quality  and  low  prices  make  the  United  America's 
Greatest  Value.  Get  all  the  facts.  • 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY  Dept.  11,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


LATEST  OUT 

*Log  and  Tree  Saw. 

TsJOW  von  can  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
r-1  Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Lo#  Saw  for  sawing:  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  .a  wheelbarrow — goes  any- 
whore— sawa  up-hill,  down-hiU  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  b  high  power,  froat-prbof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate).  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw¬ 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  coat  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  now  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree 
Saw  Catalog. 


Quick 
Change 
From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


- i 
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For  thla  Complete  Log  Saw 

W.  O.  It.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
From  Pittsburgh, Fa.,  addfifSO 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  teats  wo  cut  2-f  t.  log  in  1*0 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  closo  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  Wo  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete,  description  of  this 
Wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 

Mo. 
Fa. 


Oakland  Ave-,  Kansas  City, 
Empire  Bldg,  Pitsburgn, 


bag,  placed  on  one 
house.  It.  nevpr 
such  a  hide  keep 
as  good  as  a  fresh 


If 

ing. 


Storing  a  Hide 

How  long  does  a  cow’s  hide  keep?  The 
cow  was  killed  in  February,  and  hide 
could  not  be  taken  then  to  city  and  sold, 
and  it.  was  folded  and  tied  in  a  burlap 
of  the  steps  in  wagon- 
got  wet.  Would  not 
ind  be  to  all  purposes 

o _  hide?  Is  hide  good  if 

iiot"  so  Id  immediately,  but  folded  same  day 
or  day  after  cow  was  killed,  placed  in 
bag  and  kept  dry.  although  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  barn.  etc.,  may  be  damp?  i..  T. 

Dingman’s  Ferry,  I’a. 

offensive  in  odor,  the  hide  is  spoil- 
Still.  it  probably  has  some  value, 
either  for  the  manufacture  of, a  low-grade 
of  leather  for  glue  stock  or  for  fer¬ 
tilizer;  but  it  will  soon  reach  a  stage 
when  it  will  not  be  worth  transportation 
charges.  What  its  condition  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  may  be.  'ho  one  can  tell  without 
an  examination.  In  order  to  conserve 
and  save  whatever  may  be  left  of  the  hide, 
it  should  be  spread  upon  the  ground, 
plenty,  of  wilt  water  applied,  and  then 
scrubbed  thoroughly  with  a  still  broom, 
and  if  there  are  decayed  spots,  these 
should  be  cut  out.  When  thoroughly  well 
cleaned,  spread  flat,  preferably  on  the 
ground,  but  raised  sufficiently  to  allow 
air  to  circulate  under  it.  Sprinkle  well 
with  salt  and  allow  the  hide  to  dry.  This 
process  will  save  all  of  the  hide  that  is 
touched  hr  decay,  but  there  in  no  method 
by  which ‘the  parts  already  decayed  can 
he  restored.  And  bear  well  in  mind  that 
when  you  next  remove  a  hide,  either  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  immediately  or  scatter  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  salt  over  the  flesh  side  before 
rolling  C.  °-  ORMSBEE. 


W,\NTED- 


-At  once, 


married  man  with  small 
family  to  work  iu  dairy  barn;  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  (rood  active  man:  state  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  BLOOM I XGDALE  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  X.  J. 

WANTED — Assistant  matron,  capable  and  active 
for  department  work  in  boys'  school ;  also 
seamstress  and  laundress:  it'  married  can  furnish 
husband  work:  good  salaries  to  right  parties; 
state  qualifications  fully  in  first  letter;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  SI’ I’K 111 NTKN DKN'I  COl  Nil 
T  ft  [  ANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence.  Mass, _ _ 

WANTED — Single  man;  good  dry  band  milker 
and  do  general  work  in  eow  barn:  Guernsey 
cattle;  would  prefer  man  familiar  with  A.  R.: 
wages  to  commence  $05  and  board  and  room; 
will  advance  if  satisfaction  is  given.  WOOD¬ 
LANDS  FARM,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man.  either  as  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  herdsman  and  dairyman:  wife  to  board 
superintendent;  bouse  fully  furnished;  no  con- 
venienees  for  family  with  children.  ADI  Elt- 
TISKR  7971.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Removing  Wool  from  Sheepskin 

I  would  like  to  know  lmw  to  take 


the 

can 

lbs. 

sell 

get 


wool  off  sheep  pelts.  At  present 
only  get  75c  for  a  pelt  with  4  to  ;> 
of  wool.  If  I  bad  it  off  and  could 
the  wool  (which  I  cannot).  I  could 
a  lot  more.  Do  not  tell  me  to  shear  it. 
off.  I  know  that  way.  I  want  it  out 
by  the  roots,  so  it  will  leave  a  clean  skin. 

Smethport.  Pa.  >T-  D-  M- 

The  best  way  is  to  cover  the  flesh  side 
of  the  pelt  with  a  layer  of  hard-wood 
ashes  about  an  inch  in  depth,  fold  and 
weight  lightly,  or.  in  case  there  are  two 
or  morn  hides,  lay  thorn  in  pairs  with  the 
flesh  sides  together  until  the  wool  can 
easily  be  pulled  with  the  hands.  I  his 
will  require  from  three  to  six  or  eight 
days,  according  to  temperature  and  at¬ 
mospherical  humidity,  condition  of  the 
pelt  being  also  an  important  factor.  Iu 
case  the  pelt  is  dry.  the  ashes  should  be 
moistened  slightly,  and  if  it  is  very  dry 
and  hard  it  may  also  be  well  to  moisten 
the  flesh  side  of  the  pelt.  When  the  wool 
will  pull  easily,  which  can  be  told  only  by 
experiment,  shake  off  the. ashes,  lay  the 
pelt  upon  a  table,  flesli  side  down,  com 
monce  at  one  side  and  separate  the  wool 
from  the  pelt,  taking  care  not  to  break 
or  disturb  the  cohesion  of  the  fleece. 
Tearing  the  fleece  apart  will  not  hurt  it 
in  the  least,  but  it  will  give  tin*  buyers 
a  chance  to  make  a  kick,  and  they  will 
discount  it  a  few  cents  a  pound.  When 
removed,  spread  it  out  to  dry,  if  .neces¬ 
sary,  and  when  dry  fold  and  press  it  sim¬ 
ilarly  as  a  sheared  fleece  would  be  ban 
died."  In  the  hands  of  oue  who  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  work,  lime  is  a  better 
medium  for  the  removal  of  the  wool,  but 
for  an  amateur  it  is  a  little  safer  to  use 
ashes.  It  is  still  safer,  so  far  as  th<-  bide 
i«  concerned,  to  spread  the  pelt,  flesh  side 
down,  upon  a  lied  of  warm.  soft,  stagnant 
mud  until  the  wool  is  loosened 

A  sheep  pelt,  does  not  make  a  strong, 
durable  leather,  but  it  is  largely  used  for 
bookbinding  and  for  parchment.  YS  hen 
properly  tanned  and  otherwise  manipu¬ 
lated.  it  makes  so  close  an  imitation  of 
kid,  or  chamois  and  buckskin,  that  the 
cheat  is  not  easily  detected. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm  in  New  York 
State;  elderly  woman  preferred:  no  children; 
state  age,  nationality,  wages  wanted;  a  good 
home  for  the  right  party.  Address  BOX  374. 
Middleberg,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Unattached  woman  to  help  in  house¬ 
hold  of  four  adults,  10  miles  from  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.:  good  home,  congenial  surroundings .  and 
satisfactory  remuneration.  Address  AD\  ER- 
TISEIt  79'T.',  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  io  keep  house  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  two.  myself  and  boy  of  14:  live  in  small 
village;  house  has  modern  improvements:,  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  woman  with  one  child.  E.  F-.  FAULK¬ 
NER.  New  Kingston.  X.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Young  man  wishing  to  learn  bee¬ 
keeping:  steady  position.  CHARLES  SCHILKE, 
Matawan,  N.  J.;  Rt.  2. 

DAIRYMAN  wanted  to  take  charge  of  small 
private  herd.  10  milkers,  butter-making  and 
so  on:  good  accommodation  and  pay  satisfactory, 
with  assistant  in  barn.  Apply  HENRY  S.  AP¬ 
PLEBY,  Garrison,  X.  Y. :  telephone  Garrison  48. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  private  sanatorium. 

Dutchess  Countv.  near  village:  no  objection  to 
child:  husband  might  be  placed;  write,  stating 
qualifications  and  wages.  HUNTER,  $07  East 
175th  St..  New  Y'ork  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  hand  with  eight 
months’  experience;  married:  within  50  miles 
of  New  York  City.  EDWIN  REYNOLDS,  Val- 
atie,  N.'  Y,  *  


POULTRYMAN — Experienced  iu  ail  branches  of 

the  business:  single:  best  of  references  from 
U.  S.  Government,  State  and  private  plants. 
ADVERTISER  7977.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERB  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  and 
farm;  80  acres;  with  dairy,  stock  and  tools; 
$10,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  a  stock  farm:  cattle  or 
sheep,  in  a  healty  location  in  the  South:  \  ir- 
"iuia  preferred,  bv  a  young  man  30  years  of  age, 
single,  and  Christian  character:  life  experience; 
can  give  references.  ADVERTISER  7979.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  large  mod- 
era  farm  or  country  estate.  January  1,  19-1 » 
experienced  as  manager  of  large  general  farm, 
handling  all  kinds  of  stock;  agricultural  college 
graduate;  systematic  anil,  economical  manage¬ 
ment  assured.  Address  ADVERTISER  7981,  efire 
Kur;)l  New-Yorker  .  (il  f>  _ ■ _ 

STRONG  out  of  door  girl  to  work  on  farm,  will¬ 
ing  and  quick  to  learn:  moderate  wages  to 
start.  PEARL  GREENBERG,  1255  Brook  Ave., 
New  York  City.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Position  by  efficient  dry-handed 
milker  in  dairy  within  30  mlies  of  New  York 
preferred:  state  wages;  open  December  0.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  257,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  to  attend  butter;  few 
cows:  permanent  position;  modern  house;  all 
conveniences:  state  wages, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  7987, 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single,  on  New  Jersey 
purebred  Jersey  farm  bottling  and  delivering 
250  qts.  milk  daily:  rest  put  in  butter  and  cream; 
clean,  ambitious  young  man.  good  butter-maker, 
desired;  give  full  particulars,  references,  etc., 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7998.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  single,  on  R.  of 
M.  Jersey  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  35 
milking  cows;  mechanical  milker  used:  clean, 
experienced,  energetic  young  man  who  wants  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  business  desired:  state  ref¬ 
erences  and  full  particulars  regarding  yourself. 
\DVERTISER  7989.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  girls:  one  for  general  house¬ 
work.  one  for  nurse  for  two  children:  good 
home:  answer,  stating  experience,  wages  wanted 
and  references.  MRS.  J.  W.  SANFORD.  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  handy  man:  knowledge  of 
automobiles,  general  repairs  around  buildin 
and  machinery:  capable  of  driving  tractor  and 
automobiles:  state  age.  wages  and  references. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville.  X.  J 


SUPERINTENDENT,  without  children,  for  gen 
tlemaa’s  country  place.  Huntington.  Long 
Island:  cottage,  electric  light  and  coal  furnished: 
must  lie  able  to  supervise  flower  garden,  vege¬ 
table  garden,  fruit  trees,  small  farm,  cows  and 
childrens,  and  willing  to  work  himself:  must 
board  from  one  to  two  men  who  live  over 
stable;  give  full  experience  and  references 
\r.  I..  McKEXXA.  00  Wall  Street,  Room  2303 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  north¬ 
western  Connecticut,  half  mile  from  village 
and  station;  excellent  buildings,  largely  new  in 
1910:  ten-room  owner's  house,  two  baths,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  steam  heat:  hollow  tile  and  concrete 
barn.  30  stanchions;  milk  house  with  steam 
boiler;  large  dairy  building  for  bottling  certified 
milk;  horse  barn;  hay  barn  with  young  stock 
basement;  garage;  two  icehquses;  tenant  cot¬ 
tage:  two  silos;  artesian  well  with  windmill, 
ete.,  ete. :  land  in  unusually  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility;  15  acres  of  newly  seeded  elover;  well 
watered  pastures:  lias  been  carrying  00  head  of 
cattle,  besides  tiorses;  buildings  erected  1910- 
12;  cost  $35,000:  price  of  whole  today  $20,000. 
Write  OWNER.  Box  12.  Bantam.  Conn. 


JARDENER — Position  wanted  by  a  good  land¬ 
scape  and  general  gardener  on  a  private  su¬ 
burban  estate  with  a  greenhouse;  middle  aged, 
single  (widower),  witli  good  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  fmm  former  and  present  employers. 
Address  MAURICE  F.  GEARY.  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  25c  quart: 

demand  exceeds  supply:  paying  proposition; 
at  bargain;  other  business  J.  B.  LITTLE,  Sail- 
ford,  Fla. 

POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  11  acres 
with  woodland;  A1  buildings:  all  improve¬ 
ments:  young  orchard;  incubators,  lti.OOq  capac¬ 
ity.  and"  brooders;  1  hour  to  New  York.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad:  5  minute’s  to  station  and  pbst- 
office:  for  particulars  write  F1.  W.  CORNING, 
Princeton  Junction,  N.  J.  . 


NINETY  acres:  implements; 
BOX  603.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


four  thousand. 


WIDOW  with  soil  of  six  would  like  position  as 
housekeeper  or  caretaker:  understands  care  or 
farm  animals;  capable  worker.  ADI  ERTISER 
7982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MY  farm  manager  wishes  to  change  to  larger 
proposition:  I  recommend  him  as  A1  man.  teeb- 
nlcallv  trained  and  wide  practical  experience. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7983.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN— Middle-aged,  single,  steady  work¬ 
er.  first-class  liutter-maker.  Babcock  tester, 
etc.,  best  reference,  wishes  position  on  private 
estate:  please  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  manager  on  small  farm 
by  married  man  who  understands  the  rare  of 
cattle,  poultry  and  swine;  competent  to  take  fujl 
charge  of  place  and  get  results.  P.  O.  BOX  205, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  Winter  production;  can 
manage  plant  successfully.  ADVERTISER  7986, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAST  middle  age  man  wants  a  permanent  home 
and  maintenance  for  doing  chores  and  be  use¬ 
ful.  ADVERTISER  7985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  dairy  farm  to  start  work  at  once 
as  milker  and  general  barn  work;  dry-band 
milker;  can  give  reference:  single;  American. 
LOCK  BOX  No.  51,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — American.  35,  single:  po¬ 
sition  as  bandy  man.  foreman  or  caretaker; 
first-class  farmer,  gardener,  butcher,  carpenter, 
painter,  tree  trimmer:  best  reference:  open  for 
engagement.  ADVERTISER  7992.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager,  married,  thoroughly 
experienced  and  college  trained,  wishes  charge 
of  private  plant:  best  references;  interview  de¬ 


sirable:  particulars  fir-o  letter. 
7999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


WORKING  farm  manager  seeks  position  on  or 
before  January  1st:  American;  small  family 
20  years’  practical  experience  in  commercial 
farming;  versed  in  dairying,  farm  machinery, 
breeding  of  purebred  stock,  raising  crops  and 
orchard  work:  nothing  but  first-class  position 
considered,  where  honesty  and  conscientious 
work  will  be  appreciated:  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability:  kindly  give 
full  Information  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7998.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wanted  fur  modern  dairy 
farm;  a  few  men  to  hoard:  everything  fur 
tiished:  wages  $80  a  month:  position  also  open 
for  a  good  general  married  man.  with  house  and 
privileges  and  $80,  ADI  ERTISLIt  8(101.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  houseworker  for  family  of 
two  adults,  with  or  without  washing.  CRUIK- 
Sii  VVK  17S  South  Ocean  Avenue,  Freeport, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  COUPLE — Man  run  truck  and  help  in 
gristmill;  some  experience:  wife  cook  and 
housework.  M.  E.  LAMB,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  as  work 
ing  foreman  or  assistant  superintendent  of  a 
general  farm,  fruit  farm  or  specialized  poultry 
plant:  he  has  had  two  years’  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training  and  five  years  of  practical  farming: 
references  upon  request.  ADI  ERTISER  i997 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres;  good  site  for  factories:  fine 
buildings:  along  State  highway,  joining  town; 
near  Depot.  Pa.  ADVERTISER  7978,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  poultry  farm,  modern  home  and  plant: 

•apneity  3.000  layers.  2,500  chicks:  5.000-egg 
incubator.  Write  owner.  ADVERTISER  7976, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm  of  one  acre.  6-room 
house.  4  poultry  houses  and  small  barn:  apple, 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees:  also  small  fruit: 
10  minutes  from  station:  established  trade  for 
eggs  for  hatching,  baby  chicks,  broilers,  eggs, 
etc. ;  list  of  customers  goes  with  plane;  in  busi¬ 
ness  eight  years.  For  price  and  terms  address 
F.  C.  ROSENTHAL,  Box  281.  Huntington.  L.  I.. 
X.  Y. 


FARM  to  let  on  shares:  100  acres  tillable  land: 

•an  keep  30  cows:  good  roomy  buildings:  well 
watered:  20  minutes  to  haul  milk:  H  mile  to 
church  and  school.  W.  S.  ROWLEY,  Seward, 
X.  Y. 


EASTERN  Connecticut  farm:  50  acres;  25  till¬ 
age;  wood  abundant;  6-room  house;  near  mar¬ 
kets:  stock,  tools,  equipment:  price  $2,200; 
$1,000  down.  II.  B.  SWEENY,  Danielson,  Conn. 


PAYING  farm  for  sale;  this  farm  is  out  of  the 
ordinary:  a  big  money  maker:  don't  miss  writ¬ 
ing  for  our  proposition:  you  will  be  offered  some¬ 
thing  different  and  paying.  ADVERTISER  7990, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  poultry  plant.  20  or  30  aeres, 
about  1.000  capacitv,  expectation  buying.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BOARD  wanted  for  boy  aged  3.  in  refined  Chris¬ 
tian  home:  rates  must  lie  reasonable;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  rates,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7993,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Cider  apples  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  W1LKF.XS,  Peekskill. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  billed  straw:  wheat, 
$12  per  ton:  buckwheat,  $10.  A.  B.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  lolloiving  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  as  helper  in  small 
private  family  living  in  suburb  of  New  York 
City;  slate  wages  and  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded :  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Apply,  staling  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Leteinvorth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Herdsman 
man:  experienced  in 
DAIRY  FARM,  Cairo, 


for  Guernseys; 
A.  R.  O.  work. 
N.  Y. 


married 

WHITE 


WANTED — Useful  man,  with  wife  who  can 
hoard  two  or  three  men;  free  house,  coal  and 
light,  with  other  privileges:  house  furnished;  no 
children:  good  position  for  the  right  couple;  only 
those  witli  best  reference  need  apply.  SAN- 
PANONA  P1IEASANTHY,  Millbrvuk,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  farmer,  married,  to  run  equipped 
farm  on  a  partnership  basis;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  BEN  MeENTKKB,  Lumber  City,  Pa. 


Situations  W anted 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  commercial 
plant  or  private  estate;  married:  42;  two 
children:  20  years'  experience  all  branches:  only 
first-class  proposition.  Address  ADI  ERTISER 
898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN — Anieriean.  experienced,  hatch¬ 
ing,  brooding,  production,  contest  work,  de¬ 
sires  position:  college  training;  one  man  plant 
preferred:  kindly  state  salary  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7939,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  experienced,  industrious 
and  faithful  worker,  open  for  position:  under¬ 
stand  ail  branches  of  the  business:  good  refer¬ 
ence;  please  state  salary,  ADVERTISER  S002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  desired  by  a  Protestant  young  man: 

life  experience  in' all  phases  of  agriculture; 
efficient  dairyman,  poultryman,  gardener:  capa¬ 
ble  to  operate  milking  machine  and  make  but¬ 
ter.  etc.:  use  no  cigarettes;  must  have  good 
hoard,  etc.;  A-l  reference:  agricultural  course. 
ADVERTISER  8000,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man.  native  of 
Holland,  as  working  manager  on  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  crops,  tobacco,  tiling,  dyna¬ 
mite,  etc.:  best  references;  state  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  7953.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  single,  wants  situation:  life_  ex¬ 
perience:  good  references.  AI)\  ERTISER  7961, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  desires  position 
on  gentleman's  place;  American:  married:  no 
children:  first-class  references.  ADI  ERTISER 
7962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WORK  Wanted  by  a  man  15,  who  is  a  farmer; 

good  teamster:  can  milk,  etc.:  willing  and 
capable;  wages.  $50  per  month,  good  board  ami 
room.  ADVERTISER  7974,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  live  stock  farmer  de¬ 
sires  position  to  take  full  charge  of  farm  or 
gentleman’s  estate;  years  of  experience  iu  all 
lines  of  agriculture!  New  Jersey  position  de¬ 
sired:  salary  or  salary  and  commission  basis. 
ADVERTISER  7973,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  widow,  as  housekeeper  or  cook,  with 
boy  4  years  and  daughter,  17,  as  chambermaid 
and  waitress;  good  reference;  state  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7980,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  farm  or  estate:  have  ex¬ 
perience:  state  wages.  W.^  MATZAT,  105 
Greek  Street.  Maspeth,  L.  I..  N.  Y. _ 

FIRM  and  dnirv  manager  and  production  expert 
who  will  put  your  farm  on  a  successful  paying 
basis,  open  for  position:  only  a  big  proposition 
considered :  tiniversifrv  training:  wide  exper¬ 
ience:  references  furnished.  E.  V.  LICHTENER, 
Manager,  Riugwood  Manor.  N.  J. _ 

POSITION  wanted  by  young  single  man.  exper¬ 
ienced,  on  general  farm;  is  handy  with  tools; 
has  some  knowledge  of  pruning  trees:  Protest¬ 
ant-  best  of  references:  full  particulars  expected 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7996.  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farmer  or  estate 
superintendent;  purebred  stock  enthusiast: 
successful  practical  experience:  opportunity  for 
development  essential;  moderate  salary  to  start; 
\niertean:  college  graduate:  married:  31  years 
of  age.  ADVERTISER  7905.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY  CHOCOLATE — 'Pure  honey  centers; 

healthful  and  delicious:  improved  and  at¬ 
tractive  pack,  but  same  fine  quality:  $1.00  a 
pound;  monev  with  order.  ''ENDION.”  Naples. 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3. 600-egg  Candee  incubator;  first- 
class  hatching  order;  price  $300.  CHARLES 
B.  CliEGO.  Clavorack,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  new  E.  .&  B.  Holmes  regular 
size  apple  barrel  staver  jointer:  also  a  3  h.p. 
I.  C.  H.  upright  gasoline  engine,  nearly  new; 
also  one  35-light  Pilot  acetylene  lighting  plant 
and  fixtures,  all  complete  and  in  goojl  order. 
JOSEPH  S.  WILFORD,  Elba.  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  size  incubator  stove  beater, 
good  condition.  SAMUEL  NIECE  &•  SON, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

HONEY — Clover-extracted,  f.  o.  b.  my  station. 

60-ili.  can.  $13.50;  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  four 
or  more,  $2.50  each:  5-lb.  pails  in  like  lots,  $L35 
each;  by  mail  prepaid.  10  lbs.  in  2d  zone.  $2.75; 
3d  zone,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.75:  special  prices  on  or¬ 
ders  for  100  lbs.  or  more:  see  other  adv.  for 
buckwheat  honev.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
X.  Y.  _ 

HONEY — Ruek wheat -extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $11; 

10-lb.  pails.  $2.35  each  in  lots  of  four  or 
more,  f.  o.  b.  my  station:  by  mail,  prepaid.  10 
lbs..  $2.60  in  2d  zone;  3d  zone.  $2.85.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  Odessa,  X.  Y.  _ 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
lt.\ -bushel  boxes  or  barrels:  graded  to  suit:  in 
anv  quantity;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEM  A  REST.  Rhino  beck.  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pine  Tree  milker,  consisting  two 
double  units;  used  very  little:  going  out  dairy 
business:  first  check  $250  takes  it.  I..  B.  MEAD, 
Box  61.  Haleottville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  general  farm  by  married 
man  with  four  children;  experienced  with 
team  and  tractor,  but  slow  milker:  good  refer¬ 
ences'  separate  house  essential;  Dutchess  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7994.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.:  fully  equipped:  river 
farm:  106  head:  modern  equipment;  write  for 
particulars.  CHARLES  PETERS,  Castle  Creek. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton. 

X.  J.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


KFY  FROM  OWNER  —  68  acres;  productive 
farm  (45  acres  large  timber):  good  markets 
and  shipping  facilities;  long  growing  season; 
mild  Winters.  CHARLES  KABISCH,  Salisbury. 
Md. 


TRAFFIC  TRI  CK. 

one-half  cash  and 
to  be  delivered  iu 
Rowland.  N.  C. 


brand  new.  iu  exchange  for 
other  half  in  seed  potatoes, 
February.  J.  IV.  MeLEOD, 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  2  Sharpies  cream  separator, 
used  onlv  eight  months;  price  $35.  IVM.  IT. 
ALLEN,  i.2  lluugerford  Court,  New  Britain. 
Conn.  '  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  garden  tractor,  used  two 
seasons:  in  good  shape;  needs  some  small  re¬ 
pairs;  most  tools  that  are  needed  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture;  prefer  to  sell  to  someone  who  can  move 
from  here;  best  offer.  BOX  151,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J. 


IV  A  NT  ED — Ueeh  i  ve  s. 
I.LOV1)  IV.  SMITH, 


bees  and  bee 
Madison,  X.  J. 


‘fixings. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator:  used  three  years: 

perfect  condition;  seven  sections,  COO  eggs 
each,  with  piping  and  stove;  will  crate  for  pur¬ 
chaser;  to  close  estate:  no  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  H.  C.  LOCKWOOD,  Butler,  X.  J. 

WANTED — Large  size  Prairie  State  and  Buffalo 
incubators.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — No.  5  Cutaway  (Clark)  California 
orchard  plow:  good  condition;  $25.00.  LORD 
BROS.,  Dover,  Del. 


Look  for  the  Arctic 


with  the  Red  Ball 


You  can  be  sure  of 
having  warm  feet  and 
warm  ankles  when  you 
wear  ‘  ‘Ball- Band’  ’Arctics. 

Dry  shoes,  too— and 
it’s  expensive  to  let  shoe- 
leather  be  soaked  and 
ruined,  nowadays. 

“Ball-Band”  Rubber 
Boots  are  comfortable, 
and  they  fit  the  way  you 
like  a  boot  to  fit. 

You'll  find  any  height 


and  style  in  “Ball-Band” 
Light-Weight  Rubbers. 

All  “Ball-Band”  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear  gives  you 
More  Days  Wear,  at  low¬ 
est  cost  per  day’s  wear. 

That’s  one  reason  why 
sixty  thousand  stores  sell 
“Ball-Band.” 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our 
free  illustrated  booklet, 
“More  Days  Wear.” 
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Pla  in  St  ory 

EARLY  AMBITIONS. — Seventeen  years  ago  I 
was  seized  with  an  ambition  to  become  a  farmer, 
and  free  myself  from  the  wage-earner's  yoke,  and 
tis  Grant  Ditchings’  successes  in  mulch  culture  of 
orchards  was  tirsf  being  reported  tit  that  time.  I 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  method  pointed 
the  way  for  me.  The  fact  that  he  had  made  orchards 
of  slow-bearing  varieties  like  the  Spy  commercially 
profitable  in  about  six  years  particularly  impressed 


of  a  Back-t 

enthusiasm  to  set  out  those  .”.00  trees  in  a  tough 
sod.  in  that  one  day.  Well,  some  of  the  neighbors 
took  pity  on  me  and  helped,  so  with  the  aid  of  three 
men  I  got  50  trees  planted  that  day.  and  had  to  go 
back  to  the  city  that  night,  leaving  the  neighbors  to 
finish  the  job.  which  they  did  to  my  satisfaction.  It 
took  about  a  week  to  get  the  kinks  out  of  my  back 
and  legs.  Naturally,  with  so  little  realization  of  the 
actual  problems  of  country  life,  I  made  numerous 


o-the-Lander 

which  are  bearing  standard  varieties;  have  accumu¬ 
lated  quite  a  number  of  necessary  tools,  including  a 
,  power  sprayer;  put  all  the  buildings  in  pretty  good 
repair,  paid  off  the  mortgage  and  brought  the  farm 
to  a  condition  where  it  nearly  pays  expenses.  It 
may  interest  some  other  back-to-the-landers  to  know 
some  of  the  mistakes  I  made  and  difficulties  I  en¬ 
countered.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  was  trying 
to  develop  the  orchard  and  bold  a  job  100  miles  away 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Holiday  Procession.  Fig.  599 


me.  not  realizing  that  he  had  especially  favorable 
conditions,  and  had  been  all  his  life  at  farming. 

MAKING  A  START. — So  I  bought  a  run-down 
farm  with  run-down  buildings  in  the  hills  of  Ulster 
Co„  N.  Y..  and  started  an  orchard.  Of  the  S.”  acres 
of  land,  about  20  were  fairly  suited  for  orchard,  the 
remainder  second-growth  woods,  meadows,  marsh 
and  rocks.  To  illustrate  my  ignorance  of  practical 
conditions,  on  the  first  holiday  after  1  had  acquired 
the  farm,  L  started  to  plant  .‘>00  trees  which  I  had 
bought.  I  had  a  spade  and  hoe.  and  started  with 


similar  errors  of  judgment,  some  of  them  costly, 
others  humorous,  but  gradually  teaching  me  in  that 
expensive  school  of  experience. 

PAST  EFFORTS. — Looking  back  it  seems  a  mar- 
\  el  how  we  got  through  as  well  as  we  did.  starting 
with  a  good-sized  mortgage-,  no  capital  and  no  ex¬ 
perience.  However.  I  have  had  the  help  and  advice 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  all  these  years,  and  that  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  true  explanation  of  the  measure  of  success 
f  have  now  attained.  1  have  gradually  developed  an 
orchard  <>f  approximately  1.000  apple  trees,  many  of 


at  the  same  time.  Besides  apples  I  planned  to  have 
a  succession  of  fruits,  beginning  with  sour  cherries 
and  running  through  to  late  Winter  apples,  which  1 
still  think  was  a  good  plan,  but  I  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  so  far  in  achieving  that  plan. 

SOME  DISAPPOINTMENTS.— Of  100  sour  cherry 
trees,  perhaps  10  have  survived,  as  I  planted  them 
along  the  roadside,  and  most  of  the  way  it  was  too 
wet  for  them,  so  most  of  them  succumbed.  I  tried 
to  save  them  by  transplanting,  hut  they  did  not 
thrive  after  the  spell  of  wet  feet  they  had  endured. 


1818 


One  hundred  dwarf  Duchess  pears  set  between  Bald¬ 
win  apples  never  amounted  to  anything,  as  they 
evidently  demanded  good  culture  instead  of  sod :  200 
peach  trees  found  the  Winters  too  severe,  and  only 
half  a  dozen  are  left.  Sweet  cherries  have  the  same 
complaint  against  the  climate.  Bartlett  and  Law¬ 
rence  pears  have  made  poor  growth,  evidently  re¬ 
quiring  something  more  than  sod  culture. 

FAILURES  WITH  BERRIES.— Several  attempts 
at  starting  berries  have  proved  failures.  In  one  case 
the  ground  had  been  plowed  and  furrowed  and  the 
^plants  dropped  in  the  rows  when  a  snowstorm  sud¬ 
denly  started  and  covered  up  plants  and  rows  six 
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inches  deep.  As  I  only  had  the  one  day.  they  had 
to  be  planted  at  once,  so  in  they  went,  snow  and 
plants  together,  in  a  rather  clayey  soil,  and  that 
attempt  ended  in  failure.  Another  season  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  was  attempted,  several  thousand  plants 
ordered,  but  when  they  came  the  ground  was  bone 
dry,  and  while  waiting  in  vain  for  rain  the  plants 
molded  in  the  cellar  and  had  to  be  planted  before 
any  rain  came.  Result — failure.  I  have  a  lot  of 
about  three  acres  which  is  too  wet  to  grow  cultivated 
crops.  T  had  it  plowed  and  ditched,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  water  was  taken  care  of.  but  before  I  could  get 
it  planted  the  weeds  took  possession,  and  that  effort 
failed,  although  there  is  less  marsh  grass  than  be¬ 
fore.  I  am  trying  again  this  Fall  by  having  it  plowed 
for  corn  next  Spring.  These  arc  only  a  few  of  my 
mishaps  and  failures.  Many  of  them  were  such 
because  I  could  not  be  there  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  and  the  help  I  could  hire  naturally 
preferred  to  attend  to  their  own  crops  before  ours. 

BACK  TO  THE  CITY. — One  year,  after  about 
seven  years  of  preparation,  I  felt  I  was  ready  for 
the  jump  from  the  city  to  the  farm,  and  moved  all 
my  belongings  and  settled  down  to  live  on  the  farm. 
However,  I  guessed  wrong,  for  it  did  not  rain  from 
the  tirst  of  April  until  some  time  in  August,  so  that 
nothing  would  grow  to  any  advantage,  and  even  the 
few  apples  on  my  young  trees  shriveled  up  and 
dropped  off.  The  only  thing  that  did  grow  was  a 
few  rows  of  parsley,  which  evidently  happened  to  be 
in  a  particularly  favorable  spot.  I  was  also  favored 
with  a  visit  from  17-year  locusts.  So  in  the  Fall, 
after  I  had  spent  all  my  savings,  I  went  back  to  the 
city  with  empty  pockets,  but  unquenched  ambition, 
determined  to  try  again.  That  is  still  my  determina¬ 
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tion,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  another  fizzle  of  it, 
so  I  am  holding  back  till  1  think  conditions  are  all  in 
my  favor. 

A  LABOR  PROBLEM. — To  bring  about  that  con¬ 
dition  it  has  been  apparent  to  me  that  the  orchard 
is  getting  too  big  for  me  to  handle  it  with  such  labor 
as  I  can  hire  at  odd  times,  and  the  week-ends  and 
holidays  that  I  can  give  my  own  time  to  it.  So  that 
means  I  must  have  some  one  to  live  and  work  on 
the  farm  all  the  year.  I  have  not  enough  capital  to 
risk  it  myself,  so  must  hire  a  man  by  the  year.  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a  man  who  has  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  farmer,  has  an 
excellent  reputation  for  honesty,  which  is  a  prime 
requisite  in  my  case,  and  is  particularly  interested 
in  fruit,  skilled  in  pruning  and  grafting,  and  caring 
nothing  for  city  life.  I  feel  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  getting  him.  and  am  paying  him  his  own  price, 
and  feel  he  is  worth  it.  Having  him.  I  have  been 
able  to  buy  and  keep  a  horse  and  cow.  which  I  could 
not  otherwise  do.  Also  I  feel  safe  in  buying  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  tools,  which  I  dared  not  do  before,  as 
unfortunately  such  things  cannot  be  left  unguarded 
in  the  country  any  more  than  they  can  in  the  city. 

MARKETING  DIRECT. — In  this  season  of  low 
prices  for  apples  I  have  hopes  of  marketing  my  fruit 
at  a  reasonable  profit,  as  I  find  many  people  would 
like  to  buy’- direct  from  the  producer  if  they  could 
feel  sure  of  getting  a  square  deal.  The  city  people 
feel  that  they  are  being  gouged.by  the  retail  green¬ 
grocer  and  fruit  dealers,  but  feel  helpless  to  over¬ 
come  it.  Flat  dwellers  do  not  seem  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  co-operate  any  better  than  the  average  farm 
community,  otherwise  they  could  be  reached  in  that 
way.  It  might  be  fair  to  say  that  most  fiat,  dwellers 
are  only  slightly  acquainted  with  their  neighbors, 
and  the  idea  of  co-operation  does  not  impress  them 
as  desirable.  Even  such  efforts  as  are  made  are 
being  discouraged  by  the  dealers.  One  case  that 
came  under  my  observation  was  a  little  factoryelub 
that  had  been  pooling  their  orders  and  buying  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  bacon  from  a  large  packer.  A  week 
oi-  two  ago.  when  they  asked  for  prices,  the  firm 
told  them,  that  the  Government  had  forbidden  them 
to  sell  to  co-operative  associations.  I  have  heard  of 
no  such  law,  but  have  heard  that  the  retail  dealers 
had  threatened  to  boycott  any  wholesale  firm  that 
sold  to  co-operative  societies.  That  seems  to  indicate 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

PARCEL  POST. — In  dealing  with  the  consumer 
by  parcel  post  we  found  that  triany  baskets  came 
through  in  bad  shape.  Through  advertising  we  had 
obtained  orders  for  quite  a  number  of  bushel  baskets, 
and  we  thought  to  'secure  their  yafe  delivery  by  in¬ 
suring  them.  In  spite  of  that  we  had  many  com¬ 
plaints.  One  man  received  some  apples  delivered 
loose  in  the  postman's  bag.  Another  had  12  pounds 
removed.  Another  received, one  basket  in  good  shape, 
the  other  with  two  layers  of  apples  removed.  The 
insurance  itself  is  not  worth  collecting  on  such  small 
losses,  for  the  time  spent  in  getting  evidence  and 
swearing  to  it  before  a  notary  and  the  expense  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  loss.  But  the  packages 
arriving  in  such  poor  condition  discourage  both  re¬ 
ceiver  and  sender.  It  may  be  that  registering  the 
package  would  secure  better  results,  but  that  adds 
another  item  of  expense  already  high  enough.  Some 
of  the  postal  employees  are  extremely  careless  and 
worse  in  regard  to  the  care  of  packages  in  their 
charge.  As  an  example,  recently  in  passing  a  branch 
postoffice  in  New  York  City,  a  box  of  radishes 
had  broken  open,  and  instead  of  the  employees  fixing 
the  box  they  were  amusing  themselves  by  throwing 
them  at  each  other.  Another  easfc  at  the  same  office, 
the  packages  were  being  tossed  by  a  man  in  the 
office  to  another  on  the  curb  to  be  put  in  a  waiting 
wagon,  but  the  catcher  thought  it  amusing  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  miss  some  of  the  packages  and  let  them  drop 
in  the  gutter.  A  number  of  like  cases  have  come  to 
my  notice  lately,  and  seem  to  denote  a  great  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  morale  of  the  force.  One  hesitates 
to  ship  by  express  because  of  the  delay  and  difficulty 
of  getting  a  settlement  for  loss  or  damage  of  ship¬ 
ments.  so  it  seems  as  though  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  is  in  shipping  by  freight  to  the  commission 
man.  and  let  him  collect  for  your  losses.  What  fruit 
I  cannot  sell  at  once  at  a  fair  profit  I  am  put¬ 
ting  in  cold  storage,  in  hope  that  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance  enough  to  pay  a  profit.  At  present  wholesale 
prices  they  do  not  pay  a  profit.  To  sum  up  my  little 
story,  after  17  years  I  have  a  farm  free  and  clear, 
with  fair  buildings,  a  nice  young  orchard,  improving 
every  year,  and  now  bringing  an  income  that  nearly 
if  not  quite  pays  expenses,  and  a  prospect  of  event¬ 
ually  being  able  to  retire  from  the  city  job  and  sup¬ 
port  myself  comfortably  and  be  independent.  It  has 
taken  me  17  years  to  get  so  far.  Was  it  worth  the 
time  and  effort?  I  think  so.  a.  a.  young. 

New  York. 
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A  Thirteen-Cent  Dollar 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  follows  a  sale 
of  Grimes  Golden  apples  through  to  what  lie  calls  the 
goat-public.  These  apples  were  grown  in  Adams 
Co.,  Pa. 

A  jobber  bought  this  barrel  out  of  a  carload  at  $3.50’ 
on  this  there  were  costs  to  the  grower  of  .$1.25  for  a  new 
barrel  (which  he  loses).  00c  freight  and  35c  commis¬ 
sion.  This  leaves  the  farmer  $1.30  to  grow  and  main- 
rain  his  trees,  spray,  pick  and  pack  his  fruit,  haul  it  to 
the  station  and  load  it  on  the  car.  It  cost  the  jobber 
30c  to  truck  the  barrel  of  apples  to  his  store  in  our 
town,  where  he  sold  it  to  a  retailer  at  $5.50,  with  an¬ 
other  20e  cost  of  delivery  to  the  retailer.  At  the  little 
corner  store  six  short  blocks  from  the  jobber’s  place  the 


Hauling  In  the  Crops.  Fig.  602 


apples  were  priced  at  30c  a  quarter  peck,  or  about  $10 
a  barrel. 

Tbat.b  a  very  fair  statement.  We  can  easily 
duce  many  which  make  a  worse  showing.  Then  our 
friend  goes  on : 

Summary:  Out  of  a  dollar  which  Mr.  Goat-Public 
spent  for  apples  the  barrel-maker  got  12*40.  the  rail¬ 
road  6c,  the  drayman  5c,  the  jobber  15c,  the  retailer 
45c,  the  much-maligned  commission  man  3*4c  (just  half 
the  price  of  a  cheap  cigar),  while  the  farmer,  who  had 
more  capital  involved  and  did  more  work  than  all  the 
rest  combined,  got  a  measly  13c. 

A  13-eent  dollar  does  not  send  a  man  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  on  any  European  trip,  especially  when  40c  shirts 
cost  $1.50,  while  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  eight  calfskins 
or  three  horsehides,  while  300  lbs.  of  wool  are  needed 
to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes — three-fourths  shoddy.  Then 
this  writer  makes  what  he  calls  an  “explanation”: 

Explanation  :  It  is  apparent  even  to  a  city  editor  that 
the  farmer  just  now  is  not  profiteering  in  fruit,  especial¬ 
ly  when  everything  he  eats,  wears  or  uses  (including 
his  subscription  to  the  Record)  is  at  least  double  the 
pre-war  price.  In  fact,  from  present  market  conditions 
the  grower  would  be  justified  in  turning  more  Berk- 
shires  into  his  orchard  and  shipping  less  to  the  Angoras. 
Nor  is  the  commission  man  such  a  bad  actor,  since  lie 
comes  within  3*4c  of  having  an  alibi.  It  is  nothing  in 
bis  young  life  to  give  the  other  fellow’s  stuff  away.  The 
jobber  and  retailer  have  their  own  money  involved,  and 
are  going  to  get  more  while  the  getting  is  good. 

It -seems  that  the  main  reasons  for  high  costs  to  the 
consumer  are:  (1)  Too  many  fingers  in  the  apple  bar¬ 
rel  before  the  goat-public  gets  a  chance  to  nibble  the 
fruit.  (2)  Packages  and  transportation  cost  more  than 
ever.  (3)  Goat-public  buys  in  hand-to-mouth  quan¬ 
tities;  a  family  buys  a  quarter-peck  where  they  ought 
to  use  a  bushel.  Hence  the  little  corner  store. 

There  is  much  truth  in  that.  The  consumers  are 
partly  to  blame  for  the  high  cost  of  food.  Go  and 
look  at  the  way  they  buy,  and  then  glance  at  the 
garbage  pail. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  great  Ben  Franklin  first 
walked  up  Market  Street  in  your  village  he  ate  from  one 
loaf  of  bread  as  he  carried  (Continued  on  page  1S22) 


The  Bog  amt  His  Guinea  Bigs.  Fig.  603 
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INTERCHANGEABLE  P  0  W  E  R  WANTED.— 
Scientific  data  from  various  experiment  stations, 
supported  by  the  practical  experience  of  hundreds 
of  fruit  growers,  has  definitely  established  the  use¬ 
fulness  and  economy  of  the  orchard  dusting  machine 
for  combating  certain  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Even  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts  on  the 
subject  of  dusting,  however,  are  forced  to  concede 
that  as  yet  the  dry  method  is  not  a  complete  sub¬ 
stitute  for  liquid  sprayers.  Thus  the  orchardist  who 
turns  to  dusting  is  usually  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  a  liquid  sprayer  outfit  for  dormant 
spraying  to  combat  San  Jose  scale  and  several  in¬ 
sects.  as  well  as  a  dusting  outfit  for 
Summer  work  when  the  trees  are  in 
foliage.  Standard  types  of  liquid 
sprayers  are  operated  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  of  about  three  horsepower  or 
greater,  and  standard  types  of  power 
dusting  machines  fortunately  require 
about  the  same  horsepower  to  operate. 

As  practically  every  successful  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  grower  is  now  equipped 
with  at  least  one  power  sprayer,  the 
suggestion  of  an  interchangeable  power 
plant  for  both  sprayer  and  duster 
means  considerable  in  the  matter  of 
economy  in  the  initial  investment  in 
the  duster,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  having  both  outfits  ready  for  emer¬ 
gency  use  at  any  time. 

MOUNTING  THE  OUTFITS.  — 

Some  orcliardists  have  tried  to  mount 
the  dusters  on  top  of  the  spray  tank, 
but  this  brings  the  outfit  so  high  that 
it  is  not  practical,  because  of  continual 
interference  with  overhanging  branches. 

Also  we  are  told  by  experts  that  the 
lower  the  duster  is  mounted  the  better 
the  results  of  the  method  will  be:  as 
the  dust  should  be  introduced  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  tree  if  possible  and 
allowed  to  float  up  through  the  foliage 
in  order  to  cover  the  under  sides  of 
both  fruit  and  leaves.  Others  have 
tried  to  combine  these  two  machines 
by  removing  the  tank  and  mounting  the 
duster  on  a  wagon  frame  in  its  place. 

This  method  involves  many  practical 
mechanical  difficulties,  however,  on 
account  of  the  pump  connections  and 
different  manners  of  mounting  the  en¬ 
gine  on  the  various  types  of  spraying 
machines.  The  most  practical  scheme 
for  using  the  liquid  sprayer  and  duster 
as  a  combined  outfit  seems  to  be  to 
purchase  the  dusting  machine  mounted 
on  skids.  An  engine  skid  may  then  he 
provided  for  mounting  the  sprayer  en¬ 
gine  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
sprayer  rig.  and  these  two  skids  may 
then  be  bolted  together  and  made  fast 
onto  a  lumber  wagon  or  any  other 
truck  suitable  for  orchard  use.  After 
the  sprayer  engine  has  been  removed 
and  mounted  on  the  skid  with  the  dus¬ 
ter  all  that  is  required  to  complete  the 
outfit  is  a  belt  to  connect  the  engine 
with  the  duster. 

ADAPTING  TO  CONDITIONS. — 

The  standard  type  of  dusting  machine 
weighs  about  300  pounds,  and  a  three 
horsepower  engine  generally  does  not 
exceed  350  pounds  in  weight.  Tliere- 
fore  the  complete  dusting  outfit  will 
not  exceed  700  pounds  in  all  and  may  be  easily 
handled  on  any  kind  of  a  farm  or  orchard  wagon. 
When  the  dusting  work  is  complete  it  is  only  a 
simple  thing  to  transfer  the  engine  back  to  the  spray 
rig  ready  for  business  again  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  By  modifying  this  suggestion  in  various 
ways  fruit  growers  who  are  contemplating  dusting 
may  take  advantage  of  using  the  engine  they  now 
possess  to  operate  the  duster.  Special  trucks  are  now 
being  built  by  many  fruit  growers  who  are  dusting 
which  provide  for  a  drop  platform  on  the  rear  of  the 
wagon  in  order  that  the  operator  may  stand  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  when  manipulating  the  outlet 
point  of  the  machine.  The  drop  platform  also  gives 
protection  to  the  operator  when  brushing  through 
overhanging  branches  and  limbs.  Many  changes  and 
improvements  in  orchard  dusting  machines  will  no 
doubt  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but  none  seems 
more  important  to  the  average  orcliardists  who  are 


now  owners  of  power  liquid  spraying  outfits  than 
that  features  be  provided  with  the  dusting  machine 
whereby  engines  already  owned  by  the  orcliardists 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  adapted  to  the  operation 
of  the  dusting  machine.  ernest  hart. 


Improving  Wild  Pasture  Land 

I  am  interested  in  getting  a  better  grass  crop  on  wild 
pasture  land,  both  hillside  and  level  land,  some  rather 
damp.  Do  you  know  whether  grass  seed  sown  on  the 
wild  grass  without  plowing  will  in  time  produce  a  good 
pasture?  If  so,  what  seeds  would  you  advise?  I  have 
about  1.500  acres  of  wild  land,  with  a  few  patches  of 
trees  scattered  thereon,  which  I  am  planting  with  trees, 


ter  grasses  come  in.  This  seems  due  to  the  sheep 
droppings,  which  are  evenly  scattered  over  the  field. 
In  pastures  where  such  grasses  have  come  in  we 
often  see  little  clumps  of  Blue  grass  and  clover. 
They  seem  to  grow  around  places  where  liquid 
manure  went,  or  around  clumps  of  well-rotted  solid 
manure.  We  think  the  manure  acted  to  sweeten  the 
soil  and  give  available  plant  food.  We  doubt  whether 
sowing  seed  of  good  grasses  right  on  that  sour 
land  will  greatly  improve  the  sod.  The  .first  prin¬ 
ciple  in  improving  an  old  pasture  is  to  add  limestone 
and  then  phosphate.  We  think  a  good  application 
of  limestone  will  bring  in  the  good  grasses,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  if  they  can  thrive  until 
the  soil  is  sweetened.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  readers  on 
this  question,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
planting  trees  in  a  pasture. 


Duster  Mounted  on  Common  Farm  Wagon.  Fig.  60 'f 


Typical  Orchard  Dusting  Scene.  Fig.  605 


Duster  on  Skids  with  Sprayer  Engine  Power.  Fig.  606 

:i ml  my  neighbors  think  I  should  allow  them  to  pasture 
their  cattle  on  same  at  a  dollar  a  head  per  month,  but 
before  I  take  up  their  proposition  I  would  like  to  give 
them  their  money's  worth,  as  I  fear  they  are  deceived 
by  the  wild  grasses.  I  know  I  will  be  criticized  by 
forestry  experts  for  trying  to  pasture  cows  on  young 
tree  land,  but  as  I  have  had  as  much  experience  in 
forestry  as  any  living  expert,  aud  did  not  get  my  knowl¬ 
edge  out  of  books,  either.  I  feel  that  the  kiud  of  trees 
you  plant,  aud  how  you  plant  them,  may  make  my 
proposition  possible ;  at  least  I  am  willing  to  try  to 
prove  the  theory  true  or  false  by  actual  trial.  First 
step  is  to  get  grass  of  the  right  kind  to  grow,  so  that 
the  grass  will  taste  better  than  the  leaves  of  trees.  Step 
second  is  to  see  that  they  have  pleuty  of  salt,  so  they 
do  not  try  to  get  a  tannic  acid  “jag”  by  eating  leaves 
to  make  them  forget  their  troubles  from  the  lack  of  salt. 
Step  third,  put  a  small  stone  at  the  base  of  each  tree 
seedling.  No  cow  ever  laid  down  on  a  stone  to  rest 
unless  she  had  to  do  so.  e.  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

WE  have  always  felt  that  “wild  grass"  is  one 
of  the  signs  which  Nature  hangs  out  on  sour 
ami  poor  laud.  When  such  land  is  pastured  by 
sheep  the  wild  grass  slowly  disappears,  and  the  bet- 


Bones  for  Fertilizer 

MANY  readers  ask  us  how, they  can 
prepare  ordinary  bones  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
desire  this  year  to  use  these  bones  as 
freely  as  possible.  The  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturers  use  powerful  machinery  t  > 
crush  the  bones,  and  then  mix  them 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  a  fertilizer.  On  the  ordinary  farm 
such  machinery  is  not  available,  and 
we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  acid  for  farm  purposes.  Some 
of  the  softer  bones  may  be  boiled  or 
baked  and  then  crushed  reasonably 
fine  with  a  heavy  sledgehammer.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  bone  mills  on 
the  market  which  can  work  up  these 
softer  bones.  In  many  cases  the  rib 
bones  and  those  of  softer  quality  may 
be  thoroughly  baked  and  then  crushed 
for  poultry  feeding.  The  harder  bones, 
like  those  of  the  shin,  shoulder  or 
skull,  arc  very  difficult  to  break  up. 
Some  farmers  conclude  that  the  easiest 
way  to  dispose  of  them  is  to  burn  the 
bones.  They  can  be  burned  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  stove  or  furnace  along  with  the 
other  fuel,  or  in  a  bonfire  made  up  of 
waste  wood.  This  reduces  the  bones 
to  bone  ash.  but  all  the  nitrogen  is  lost, 
and  as  this  nitrogen  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  bones,  burning  should 
not  be  done  except  as  a  last  resort. 

We  have  had  some  success  in  soften¬ 
ing  the  bones  by  packing  them  in  wood 
ashes.  This  can  he  done  by  taking 
barrels  or  boxes  and  putting  in  the 
bottom  about  a  six-inch  layer  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes.  A  layer  of  broken 
hone  is  then  put  in.  and  another  layer 
of  the  ashes  put  on  top.  More  bones 
follow  this,  and  then  more  ashes,  until 
the  barrel  is  filled.  This  should  be 
kept  well  moistened  if  possible  with 
liquid  manure,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  months  the  bones  are  usually 
softened  so  that  they  can  lie  smashed 
quite  fine  with  a  heavy  spade  or  ham¬ 
mer.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  bone  as  fine  as  the  commercial 
bonemeal  in  this  way.  but  for  use 
around  trees,  or  in  working  in  with  the 
manure  on  the  garden,  this  sample  of 
hone  will  give  very  fair  results.  In 
some  cases  caustic  potash  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  wood  ashes  and  bones,  and  this  seems  to  hasten 
their  decomposition.  Many  farmers  who- keep  hogs 
boil  the  fresh  bones  thoroughly  with  vegetables  and 
make  a  soup  for  the  hogs,  besides  softening  the  bones 
somewhat  by  this  cooking.  The  method  of  packing 
with  wood  ashes  seems  most  practical,  although 
many  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results  they 
obtain,  since  this  method  will  only  soften  the  bones 
at  best,  and  will  not  turn  them  into  a  sample  of 
bonemeal. 


New  England  Garden  Notes 

THE  CIDER  QUESTION.— Farmers  who  sell 
eider  at  wayside  stands  have  also  aroused  the 
ire  of  commercial  cider-makers  in  the  towns,  who 
claim  that  the  farmers  have  been  given  undue  privi 
leges  in  dispensing  this  beverage.  To  tell  the 
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The  Contributions  of  Science 


The  greatest  material  bene¬ 
fits  the  world  has  received 
have  come  from  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  scientists.  They 
create  the  means  for  ac¬ 
complishing  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

Science,  after  years  of  la¬ 
bor,  produced  the  telephone. 
From  a  feeble  instrument  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  speech  but 
a  few  feet,  science  continued 
its  work  until  now  the  tele¬ 
phone-voice  may  be  heard 
across  the  continent. 

In  February  of  1881  a  bliz¬ 
zard  swept  the  city  of  Boston, 
tearing  from  the  roof  of  the 
Bell  telephone  building  a  vast 
net-work  of  2,400  wires.  It 


was  the  worst  wire  disaster 
the  Company  had  sustained. 

Now  through  the  advance 
of  science  that  number  of 
wires  would  be  carried  in  a 
single  underground  cable  no 
larger  than  a  man’s  wrist. 

As  the  fruit  of  the  effort 
of  science  greater  safety  and 
greater  savings  in  time,  money 
and  materials  are  constantly 
resulting. 

And  never  before  as  now, 
the  scientist  is  helping  us  solve 
our  great  problems  of  pro¬ 
viding  Telephone  service  that 
meets  the  increased  demands 
with  greater  speed  and  greater 
certainty. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Silos  at  Pre-War  Prices 

I  will  sell  my  present  stock 
of  silos,  as  long  as  they  last, 
at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  Get 
your  order  in  early  and  save 
money.  Silos  are  all  new, 
of  well-known  make,  and 
furnished  in  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for 
silos.  Quality  guaranteed. 
You  deal  direct  with  me.  No 
agents,  no  salesmen  to  come 
between  us. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  (frown,  from  Prof.  Hughes’  original  stock.  Guar, 
anteed  genuine.  Price,  60c  per  ounce  or  £6  per  lb.  Post 

I3*1*-  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


A  choc  Unlenohed,  packed  in  bags,  618 
VV  OUCJ  Aallv/h  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
W,  H.  LEIDY,  •  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


f  HVI||  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymcn,  Stockmen 
r  n  K  Hi  etc.  It  pays  to  make  your  letters  look  businesslike 
I  MU  III  Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  Heads  for  any 
business,  postpaid,  froe.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain. Vt. 


With  or 
Without 


Ah*  “One-Man1 
Hand  Pullers 


Wheels 


Clear  land 
alick,  clean 
and  fast  at  low 
cost.  Big  money 
elearinf  land  forothers. 
r  The  Hercules  big  Free 
/Book  contains  boiled 
'down  experience  of  25 
'  years  of  lend  clearing. 

’  Turn  low  e-~,t  stump  land 
'into  high  priced  crop  land. 

rHercu!es  Portable 

/Solid  ateel  bed  plate,  broad 
steel  wheels.  Themarvel  of  the 
ago.  Get  our  apodal  low  introduc- 
r  tory  offer.  80  days*  free  trial — 3  year 
r  guarantee.  Write  today  for  book  of 
^photographs  and  letter*  from  owners. 

Herculea  Mfg.  Company 

130  29th  St.  Centerville,  la. 


Get  Hercules 

Big  Book 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS,  $4.60  ;  20  Bush.,  $4.20. 
Hod  Clover,  $13.80  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets, 
$2.60;  20  Bush.,  $2.26.  LAYTON  8  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St  New  York  City 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Alt.,  Superba,  Ked  Skin 

SEED  CORN- YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  HOCK  COCKERELS 


MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

in  unoccupied  territory  for  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Central  Pennsylvania.  Communicate  with 

GODFREY  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO  Newark,  N.  J. 


truth,  it  has  been  difficult  for  anybody 
to  understand  just  what  the  regulations 
are,  but  no  restrictions  seem  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  farms,  so  far  as  wayside 
mills  are  concerned,  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  cider  has  been  sold  to  auto¬ 
mobile  parties,  sometimes  being  drank  on 
the  premises,  hut  often  carried  away  in 
bottles  and  jugs.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a  demand  for  small  cider 
presses.  Some  dealers  report  that  they 
are  far  behind  in  their  orders.  The  one 
catch  in  the  law  as  regards  the  sale  of 
cider  is  the  provision  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  shall  be  hold  responsible  if  the  bev¬ 
erage  develops  a  greater  alcoholic  content 
than  is  allowed  under  tho  Volstead  act 
after  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 
.Many  people  are  wondering  just  what 
kind  of  a  boomerang  this  provision  con¬ 
tains,  and  what  attempt  will  be  made  to 
enforce  it. 

Keeping  Dahlias  Over  Winter. — 
The  popularity  of  the  Dahlia  seems  to 
increase  rather  than  abate.  It  seems  to 
me  I  have  never  seen  so  many  of  these 
flowers  grown  as  this  season,  and  great 
numbers  have  been  exhibited  at  the  shows. 
It  is  well  to  remember  when  puttting 
away  Dahlias  for  tho  Winter  that  some 
of  the  newer  sorts  are  less  easily  handled 
than  the  old-fashioned  kinds.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  that  the  nuids  in  the 
roots  be  allowed  to  escape,  which  means 
that  the  clumps  should  ho  stored  with  the 
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stem  end  down.  A  few  inches  of  stem 
may  be  left  with  the  clumps.  It  is  also 
important  not  to  break  the  necks  of  the 
tubers  at  digging  time,  although  this  is 
very  likely  to  be  done  unless  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  especially  if  the  clumps  are 
roughly  pulled  up  by  the  stalks,  which 
they  should  not  be.  On  the  large  Dahlia 
plantations  the  roots  are  often  plowed 
out,  and  with  varieties  which  produce 
very  large,  stout  stalks,  the  latter  are 
cut  off  with  long-handled  pruning  shears. 
The  Dahlias  .should  be  stored  where  the 
temperature  is  above  freezing,  of  course, 
but  where  it  is  not  high  enough  to  make 
them  dry  up.  If  they  are  to  be  stored  in 
a  heated  cellar,  it  is  a  very  good  plau  to 
put  them  in  boxes  with  sand  sifted  around 
and  over  them.  They  should  not  be  di¬ 
vided  until  Spring,  as  they  keep  better  in 
a  clump,  although  commercial  growers 
handling  many  Dahlias  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  their  men  busv  cutting  up  the 
clumps  throughout  the  Winter. 

Late  Dahlias. — This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  seasons  for  Dahlias 
that  New  England  has  ever  known.  As  I 
write  this,  almost  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  the  Dahlias  in  my  garden  are  as 
handsome  as  ever,  and  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  talked  with  a  man  from  North  Con¬ 
way.  N.  IT.,  who  said  that  not  only  his 
Dahlias,  but  his.  Gladioli  and  his  sweet 
peas  were  blooming  splendidly.  Some  of 
the  commercial  growers  with  large  fields 
lost  their  blossoms  early  in  the  month, 
hut  the  gardens  with  a  little  protection 
have  escaped  the  frosts,  and  this  year  we 
have  had  the  unusual  spectacle  of  Dahlias 
and  hardy  Chrysanthemums  in  flower  side 
by  side.  Of  course,  the  Dahlia  roots  will 
have  to  be  dug  quickly,  folio-wing  a  frost, 
because  freezing  weather  will  come  on 
soon.  Do  sure  that  tliev  are  allow'd  to 
dry  off  a  few  hours,  and  pack  them  away 
so  that  the  stumps  will  point  downward. 
The  growing  of  Dahlias  has  come  to 
be  an  enormous  business.  One  New 
England  grower  puts  away  several  mil¬ 
lion  bu'bs  each  season,  packing  them  in 
great  bins,  which  are  filled  almost  to  the 
ceiling.  The  difficulty  in  handling  so 
many  bulbs  comes  in  keening  them  prop¬ 
erly  labeled.  Evidently  this  difficulty  was 
not  wholly  overcome  last  season,  because 
there  has  been  much  complaint  that 
Dahlias  have  not  come  true  to  name. 
Here  again,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  has 
been  due  to  incompetent  or  careless  help. 

Flower-growing  Made  to  Pay.— It  is 
worth  while  saying  a  word  about  the  man 
at  North  Conway,  because  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  quite  an  interesting  and  profitable 
business  in  the  growing  of  out-door  flow¬ 
ers.  He  had  made  an  arrangement  with 
three,  of  the  big  Summer  hotels  whereby 
lie  is  permitted  to  have  a  stand  in  each. 
These  stands  are  kept  suoplied  with  out¬ 
door  roses,  sweet  pea«.  Gladioli.  Dahlias, 
bachelor  buttons  and  Centaureas,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  annuals  and  perennials. 
He  says  that  he  has  done  a  very  brisk 
£rade  the  past  Summer,  many  of  the 


guests  keeping  their  rooms  filled  with  flow¬ 
ers  during  their  stay.  In  some  cases, 
too,  the  guests  have  purchased  flowers 
for  the  tables,  tire  holders  being  supplied 
by  the  management.  There  is  really  a 
good  opportunity  in  many  places  to  earn 
money  by  raising  flowers  for  Summer 
visitors.  This  is  true  in  sections  where 
there  are  many  Summer  homes,  as  well 
as  in  places  where  the  guests  assemble  in 
hotels.  I  know  of  one  woman  who  has 
built  up  a  good  business  in  this  way. 
She  is  often  able  to  contract  with  a  family 
for  flowers  all  through  the  Summer,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week  carries  a  basket 
with  the  blossoms  neatly  arranged  therein 
to  the  house.  She  uses  whatever  happens 
to  be  in  bloom  in  her  garden,  and,  of 
course,  tries  to  have  a  variety,  and  em¬ 
ploys  enough  greenery  to  make  a  good  ef¬ 
fect.  She  finds  that  sweet  peas,  nastur¬ 
tiums  and  bachelor  buttons  are  especially 
in  demand.  Garden  roses,  too,  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome,  and  baby’s  breath  makes 
a  good  foil  for  the  more  conspicuous 
blooms.  She  has  also  found  that  people 
have  a  great  fondness  for  lavender  and 
lemon  verbena,  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
being  used  frequently  in  making  up  bou¬ 
quets.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Fertilizer  for  Apple  Tree 

When  should  nitrate  of  soda  be  put 
around  apple  trees,  and  how  much? 
What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  fruit? 
My  trees  are  all  in  ground  sod,  and  bear 
well.  Sprayed  every  year.  Will  tin1 
nitrate  work  all  right  on  sod,  or  must  it 
be  harrowed  in  ?  g.  k. 

Nitrate  of  soda  furnishes  nitrogen  in 
very  available  form.  The  effect  is  stimu¬ 
lating.  The  tree  makes  a  quick  growth, 
takes  on  a  dark  green  foliage,  and  vigor¬ 
ous  appearance.  The  effect  of  nitrogen 
alone  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
but  does  not  impair  color  or  quality. 
Where  the  trees  have  been  making  slow 
growth  and  show  poor  color,  nitrogen 
will  start  them  up.  It  requires  good 
judgment  to  use  nitrogen  alone  on  trees. 
It  would  be  safer  to  use  acid  phosphate 
along  with  the  nitrates.  That  would 
give  a  more  solid  growth  and  better  and 
firmer  fruit.  For  a  good-sized  tree  5  lbs. 
each  of  the  nitrate  and  phosphate  will  do. 
Scatter  these  chemicals  on  the  ground 
under  the  branches,  as  far  out  as  the 
limbs  extend.  Do  not  put  it  all  up  around 
the  trunk.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring  is  the  best  time.  Unless  you  are 
early  there  will  be  little  effect  during  the 
season  of  the  application.  The  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  a 
good  bulletin  on  fertilizing  orchards. 
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30  bushels  of 
Corn  peracro 
ott^O  Land — 


LIVESTOCK  PAYS  ALONG  THE 

Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  ^reat  railway- 

productive  prairie  land  that  only  costs 
about  $30  per  acre  often  produces  50 
bushels  of  corn. 

Home-Grown  Concentrates 
Year -Around  Pastures 

Instead  of  having  to  buy  quantities  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  soy  bean  and  velvet  bean  meal,  the 
farmers  along  the  Seaboard  grow  their  own 
soy  beans,  velvet  beans  and  peanuts. 

As  a  pork  maker,  the  average  acre  of  pea¬ 
nuts  is  equal  to  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
The  average  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  is  equal 
to  100  bushels  of  corn. 

Pasturage  every  month.  No  sheltered  barns 
are  needed.  Dairying,  cattle  and  hog  raising 
pay  the  maximum  profit. 

The  Seaboard  opened  up  a  new  prairie 
country  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Write  me  for  illustrated  book  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Boom  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direet  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  __ 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direet 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits-  Ask  for  Book 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

the  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

122.1-127.1  P**1*  SI..  Cincinnati,  0. 


We  Will  Grant 
Loans  toFarmers 

IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shak  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  today  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Wisconsin  Potato  Grower 

A  reader  in  Door  County,  Wisconsin, 
sends  us  this  picture  of  “Grandma"  Rose, 
now  iu  her  84tl»  year,  who  has  beeu  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  ou  the  same  piece  of  garden 
ground  43  years.  She  has  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  iu  the  vicinity,  and  attends 
to  it  herself. 

Not  far  from  her  home  is  a  large 
cherry  industry,  employing  all  the  help 
available  during  the  picking  season.  Mrs. 
Rose  helps  with  this  harvest,  keeping  up 
her  end  with  the  younger  pickers. 


Making  the  Most  of  Potato  Seed 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  speaks  the  rich 
truth  about  saving  the  first  potato  sprout 
in  his  reply  to  Mrs.  F.  X.  It  is  the  loss 
of  this  initial  bud  ’extension  that  causes 
both  poorer  crops  and.  far  worsfe,  ulti¬ 
mate  deterioration,  so  that  even  our  most 
vigorous  varieties  “run  out”  in  30  to  40 
years,  beyond  all  hope  of  profitable  grow¬ 
ing.  Prof.  Massey  closes  by  saying : 

‘‘Keep  the  potatoes  so  cold  and  dark  in 
Winter  that  they  will  not  sprout,  and 
then  if  allowed  to  sprout  before  planting, 
and  the  sprouts  are  carefully  saved  iu 
planting,  you  will  get  far  better  results 
from  them  when  used  as  seed.” 

To  make  his  excellent  article  complete 
he  should  have  added  this,  which  I  do 
not  doubt  he  himself  knows  : 

If  your  seed  potatoes  start  to  sprout 
in  March,  or  if  your  ground  is  not  ready, 
so  that  vou  cannot  plant  till  late,  say  in 
May  or  June,  this  valuable  first  single 
6prout  can  always  be  kept  perfectly  by 
at  once  spreading  the  tubers  out  in  a 


JL  Sample  of  ‘'Grandma”  Rose's  Potato 
Crop 

single  layer,  exposed  to  full  light.  If 
direct  sunlight,  so  much  the  better.  We 
use  the  barn  floor,  opening  the  south 
doors  ou  them  every  day  aud  closiug  them 
on  cold  nights. 

Seed  tubers  can  be  so  kept,  entirely 
without  loss  of  vitality,  even  into  July,  if 
turned  over  about  every  week  or  10  days 
(by  hand,  of  course).  Curiously  enough, 
the  original  sprout  will  stay  ou.  stubby, 
green  and  full  of  great  vigor,  ready  to 
come  up  in  a  few  days  whenever  planted. 
They  must  not  be  cut  till  the  day  of  plant¬ 
ing.  but  the  sprouts  are  short  and  solid, 
and  they  may  be  handled  roughly — even 
planted  by  machine,  if  turned  faithfully 
through  the  exposed  period,  and  plenty  of 
light-exposure  given.  After  danger  of 
frost3  they  may  be  spread  outdoors,  ou 
boards  or  hard  ground ;  otherwise  they 
might  strike  root.  D.  s.  K. 


CUTS 

FARM 

LABOR 

COSTS 


A  reliable  LIGHT-PLUS-POWER 
Plant  to  assist  the  hired  man  and 
bring  city  comforts  to  the  farm. 


There  Is  a  Reason  for  LITSCHER  LITE 
SUPERIORITY-^ Wore  Power  to  It" 


THE  Litscher  Lite  plant  should  be  installed  on 
every  farm,  because  it  will  satisfactorily  oper¬ 
ate  all  electrical  and  motor-driven  appliances, 
supply  current  for  electric  lights  and  furnish 
power  for  belt-driven  machinery — at  the  same 
time.  The  surplus  power  of  the  Litscher  Lite 
keeps  the  batteries  fully  charged  while  the  power 
pulley  is  being  used  for  such  farm  chores  as  chop¬ 
ping,  grinding,  separating,  pumping,  etc. 

Simply  and  Correctly  Designed 

The  Litscher  Lite  runs  on  a  small  amount  of  gas¬ 
oline  or  kerosene  fuel,  requires  no  mechanical 
knowledge  to  maintain,  is  easy  to  operate  and 
needs  little  attention.  Designed  especially  for 
farm  use  — safe,  silent  and  reliable. 

Guaranteed  to  Make  Good 

No  other  farm  light  and  power  plant  has  so  many 
points  of  superiority.  No  other  plant  compares 
with  Litscher  Lite  for  usefulness,  quality  and 
price.  Thousands  of  farms  have  been  modernized 
with  Litscher  Lite.  See  one  in  operation  and  be 
convinced  that  it  can  serve  you. 


Limited  Territory  Open  for  Dealers 


L.  TEMPLAR,  Distributor 

329  Oneida  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Factory:  Litscher  Lite  Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

£t/\T  l/rfl  Threshes  cowpeas  aud  soybeans 
fjU  from  the  mown  viues,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  autf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothiug  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand."  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  ABeanThresher Co., Morristown. Tenn. 


Puffballs  and  Their  Imitators 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  a  reference  to 
puffballs  ae  food,  which  is  all  right.  They 
are  excellent.  It  is  well,  however,  to  cau¬ 
tion  gatherers  that  there  is  a  small  fungus 
looking  very  much  like  the  small  puff¬ 
balls  that  is  quite  poisonous.  These 
poisonous  ones  do  not  grow  large,  seldom 
larger  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
covered  with  tiny  little  white  pimples. 
When  very  small  the  two  kinds  are  very 
much  alike.  It  is  wise  to  steer  clear  of 
very  small  puffballs,  as  they  grow  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  l.  c.  p. 

Columbia,  Pa. 


John  Thomas,  Jr.,  bad  been  carefully 
tucked  into  bed,  had  asked  for  his  last 
drink  of  water  and  was  about  to  dream 
material  for  new  questions  when  his 
mother,  as  she  was  folding  the  little  gar¬ 
ments  iu  the  dim  light,  heard  his  pipe: 
"Mother,  how  was  it  I  flrst  met  you?” — 
Toronto  Farmers’  Suu. 


:r-  A  W  Quick 
W Change 
/  From  A 
"  Log  to  # 
Tree  # 
Saw  #  i 


LATEST  OUT 

-Log  and  Tree  Saw, 

YOW  you'can  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any¬ 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level 
Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4- Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 60  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  saw* 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Treo 
Saw  Catalog. 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 


F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  Pittsburgh, Pa.,  addS6S0 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  ■  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  thi3 
Wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  S23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 


1S9S 
I  1895 


Oakland  Ave*. 
Empire  Bldg., 


Kansas  City. 
Pitsburgb, 


Mo. 
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•822  Tht  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  use<i — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Opinions  of  a  Hill  Farm  Woman 

Another  Viewpoint. — Mrs.  Willeox  is 
not  broad-minded.  To  state  that  she  is 
not  very  charitable  is  to  state  it  modest¬ 
ly.  She  predicts  the  hill  farms  will  be 
abandoned  in  time.  When  that  time 
comes  there  will  be  many  hungry  people. 
The  hill  farms  were  settled  before  the 
valleys,  as  the  first  settlers  feared  fever 
and  ague,  and  they  have  done  their  part 
well.  Cortland  County  is  mostly  hill 
farms.  Aside  from  one  river  valley  that 
goes  through  the  county,  the  other 
branches  are  short,  varying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one  mile  wide,  and  that  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  acreage.  Suppos¬ 
ing  nine-tenths  are  hill  farms,  where 
shall  these  farmers  get  farms  if  they 
abandon  theirs?  Who  will  produce  the 
food? 

Apparent  Prosperity. — The  prosperity 
of  valley  farmers  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Because  the  valley  farms  look  more 
prosperous,  is  it  a  sure  indication  of  more 
fertile  land?  By  no  means.  I  know 
many  men  who  made  their  money  on  a 
hill  farm,  and  after  getting  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  wanted  a  smaller  valley 
farm  for  a  home  and  to  be  in  the  swim. 
Also  many  have  made  their  money  in 
other  business;  in  short,,  no  poor  man 
would  think  of  buying  a  high-priced  river 
flat  farm.  I  know  a  man  who  tried  to 
pay  for  a  flat  farm,  and  for  25  years  he 
only  made  one  payment  on  the  principal, 
the  amount  of  interest  being  so  high. 
If  the  truth  were  known  about  many 
prosperous-looking  farms,  we  w7ould  know7 
they  were  only  keeping  even. 

Money-Making.— -Is  money-getting  the 
chief  end  of  life?  I  say  no.  Mrs.  Will- 
cox  asks  why  so  many  hill  farmers  fail. 
Because  they  were  so  poor  to  begin  with. 
As  I  said,  very  few  poor  men  undertake 
to  buy  a  river  flat  farm ;  the  greatest 
handicap  a  man  can  have,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  to  start  poor.  Which  is 
the  more  important,  to  know  a  man  is 
riding  00  miles  an  hour,  or  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  it  is  that  is  riding?  We 
know  many  so-called  successful  farmers 
we  don’t  want  as  neighbors  or  friends. 
Friends  they  are  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  All  that  some  men  can  say  is : 
“Is  he  making  money?”  “How  much 
money  did  he  leave?”  Also  there  are 
many  farmers  who  misuse  their  families 
for  the  sole  object  of  being  great  land 
owners. 

Advantages  of  the  Hill  Farm. — We 
are  never  troubled  with  floods,  and  less 
with  drought.  Our  seasons  are  longer. 
We  escaoe  killing  frosts  for  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  corn  is  whitened  in  the 
valley.  Our  best  land  is  as  fertile  as  any 
they  can  show,  and  they  have  their  share 
of  wet  land  along  the  rivers.  Our  land 
will  show  a  greater  return  from  manure, 
because  it  is  not  leachy  like  the  gravel 
flat,  but  holds  fertility  many  years.  We 
have  the  timber  and  the  sugar  bushes. 
Where  can  you  fi»d  sugar  camps  in  the 
river  bottoms?  There  can  be  no  argu¬ 
ment  biit  that  finer  potatoes  can  be  grown 
on  upland.  Corn,  however,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion. 

Labor-saving  Machine  s. — Valley 
farmers  are  little,  if  any,  better  supolied 
with  labor-saving  machinery.  Mrs.  Will- 
cox  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact,  that 
modern  implements  can  be  used  better  in 
the  valleys,  and  even  says  that  the  hills  will 
be  abandoned  on  that  account.  I  can  see 
very  little  in  that;  in  fact,  many  hill 
farms  have  the  best  outfits,  tractors  are 
used,  and  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  more  extensively.  In  fact,  there  is 
very  little  land  in  this  county  steep 
enough  to  be  much  handicap,  after,  of 
course,  laying  off  the  steepest  and  rough¬ 
est  for  pasture.  As  far  as  I  know  these 
same  valley  farms  depend  on  side  hill 
for  pasture,  and  some  meadow,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mrs  Willeox  if  there 
is  not  some  of  this  despised  hill  land  in 
her  pasture.  Of  course,  that  must  be 
tabooed  with  the  rest. 

Arnormal  Work  and  Abnormal 
Profits. — Mrs.  Willeox  speaks  of  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  her  hus¬ 
band  and  one  hired  man.  It  is  abnormal. 
How  many  years  can  they  stand  up  to 
it?  She  makes  the  astounding  statement 
that  every  farmer  with  a  farm  as  good  as 
theirs  can  do  as  well.  or.  at  least,  suc¬ 
ceed.  If  not,  he  is  either  lazy  or  lacking 
in  business  ability.  Saying  nothing  of 
business,  is  every  man  blessed  with  the 
same  strength  and  endurance?  It  is  a 
mistake  for  a  farmer  to  bo°st  of  the 
profits  from  a  certain  crop.  He  may  not 
repeat  it  again  in  many  years,  but  the 
city  people  will  think  any  man  can  do 
it  every  year.  Do  the  merchants  and 
business  men  boast  of  their  profits?  Of 
course  not;  they  are  too  shrewd. 

Ordinary  Shrewdness  Needed. — 
Every  Spring  some  farmer,  very  short¬ 
sighted  to  his  interests,  will  go  to  town 
and  boast  of  the  biggest  sap  run  ever 
seen  (though  it  probably  is  only  ordi¬ 
nary).  The  merchants  are  quick  to  catch 
it  up  and  lower  the  price.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  every  crop  the  farmer 
raises.  He  is  too  eager  to  boast  of  it, 
only  to  his  own  harm,  and  the  buyers 
are  only  too  eager  to  conclude  there  are 
big  crops,  when  likely  it  is  overdrawn. 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  harvester  works 
boasting  of  making  a  surplus  of  machines? 
Instead,  they  cry  scarcity.  In  conclusion, 
money  is  not  the  cheif  end  of  man. 


Character  is.  How  many  things  money 
will  not  buy !  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
a  big  thing,  but  spelled  with  only  four 
letters — L-o-v-e. 

New  York.  mabel  bosworth  phelps. 


A  Farm  Hand  Asks  Questions 

During  the  past  season  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  had  much  to  say  about  the  high  price 
and  inefficiency  of  labor,  some  of  which 
has  been  very  amusing  to  those  who  have 
taken  any  pains  to  keep  informed  on 
financial  conditions.  Our  Government  in¬ 
forms  us  that  there  1ms  been  only  a  7!). 4 
crop  of  laborers ;  also  that  this  year’s 
grain,  vegetable'  and  meat  production  is 
the  greatest  on  record.  If  those  state¬ 
ments  are  facts,  where  does  the  inefficiency 
come  in? 

Being  employed  on  a  farm  adjacent  to 
one  occupied  by  one  of  those  world  won¬ 
ders  depicted  on  page  1058,  and  in  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  two  of  the  others,  also  on 
the  same  wire  with  the  farm  of  that 


County  Agent,  since  promoted,  who,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  third  person,  gave  the  agricul¬ 
tural  reading  people  such  a  glowing  de¬ 
scription  of  how  he  by  remodeling  some 
of  his  buildings,  installing  four-horse  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  place  of  two,  and  other 
improvements  was  able  to  drive  bis  knife 
into  the  back  of  high  priced  labor  and 
give  it  a  quarter  turn,  I  am  often  the 
recipient  of  exhibits  of  the  “scientific 
mode”  of  handling  labor  and  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  It  also  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
inform  myself  as  to  what  they  actually 
pay  for  their  labor.  Through  inheritance 
and  settlement  of  estates,  I  have  been 
able  from  time  to  time  to  acquaint  my¬ 
self  with  conditions  at  various  periods 
back  to  the  time  when  the  coin  of  the 
realm  was  counted  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  1  would  like  to  have  those 
who  have  been  making  so  much  noise  in¬ 
form  us  when  since  this  Government  was 
founded  there  lias  been  a  time  when  the 
wages  of  the  regular  farm  laborer  on  the 
retajl  market  would  buy  him  so  few  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  A  man’s  wage 
should  be  judged,  by  what  they  will  pro¬ 
cure  in  goods,  not  dollars  and  cents. 
When  could  one  buy  as  little  as  in  this 
year  1920,  with  the  exception  of  1795, 
1811  and  1857?  By  farm  laborer  I  do 
not  mean  the  high-collared  affair  with  a 
sheepskin  obtained  by  a  six  weeks’  course 
at  some  agricultural  college,  but  the  man 
who  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  brawn, 
contribute  or  donate  the  brains,  and  meek¬ 
ly  accept  the  blame  for  the  errors  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  owner  or  other  high-col¬ 
lared  functionary.  geo.  l.  cordon. 


Changes  in  Farm  Labor 

Last  Fall  I  wrote  you  a  letter  from 
Milford,  Conn.,  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  retarding  the  sale  of  farm  lands 
to  Americans.  It  seemed  that  in  the  East 
many  Americans  were  leaving  the  soil 
because  of  undesirable  European  neigh¬ 
bors  with  whom  they  were  unable  to  com¬ 
pete.  For  the  same  reason  clean-cut 
youug  men  were  not  settling  on  the  land. 
Coming  out  to  the  West  I  was  under  an 
impression  that  here  would  be  found  a 
country  occupied  only  by  sturdy  Ameri¬ 
can  ranchers. 

Here  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  valleys 
near  this  city  :  The  land  in  this  valley 
is  all  irrigated  and  very  fertile,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar 
beets.  Ten  years  ago  the  valley  was  a 
paradise  of  prosperous  farms  averaging 
3 GO  acres  in  size.  The  farm  homes  were 
attractive  and  neat.  Community  life  was 
active,  towns  were  thriving,  there  were 
churches  and  excellent,  schools.  A  large 
sugar  company  is  slowly  buying  up  the 
land  in  this  valley.  They  have  imported 
trainloads  of  ignorant,  shiftless  Mexi¬ 
cans.  Americans  are  gradually  leaving. 
Churches,  schools  and  community  life  are 
dying.  There  is  no  one  left  to  support  a 
social  system.  This  is,  of  course,  only 
one  instance,  but  there  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  towards  large  holdings  of  laud 


worked  by  foreign  labor.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  thing  about  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  importation  of  outside  labor  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  refusal  of 
American  labor  to  perform  the  menial 
tasks,  the  crawling  in  the  dirt  when  thin¬ 
ning,  weeding  and  topping  the  beets. 

This  same  company  brought  in  Bel¬ 
gians,  Hollanders,  Filipinos  and  Rus¬ 
sians  before  the  Mexicans  arrived,  to  do 
the  hand  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Belgians  and  Hollanders  are 
now  farm  owners  in  other  sections.  Here 
then,  we  have  large  holdings  of  laud 
worked  by  foreign  labor  and  farms  owned 
by  hard-working  foreigners.  Japanese 
on  the  Western  coust,  Little  Mexico 
here.  Swedes  and  Germans  in  the  Middle 
West,  all  races  in  the  East,  none  of  them 
being  thoroughly  assimilated.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

The  economic  questions  affecting  farm¬ 
ers  and  those  who  want  to  farm  have  been 
widely  discussed.  Why  is  it  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  American  girl  and  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  upon  the  nation’s  greatest 
industry  has  been  so  little  mentioned? 
They  have  the  key  to  the  entire  situation. 
One’s  courage  is  apt  to  seep  away  when 
one  contemplates  the  effect  of  criticism 
on  our  sisters,  hence  the  abrupt  ending 
of  this  letter.  C.  L.  P. 

Montana. 


A  Case  of  Adoption 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had 
experience  in  adopting  children,  will  be 
interested  in  a  case  now  being  reported 
through  the  papers.  Some  years  ago 


December  4,  1920 

a  man  in  Brooklyn  lost  his  wife.  He 
was  left  with  four  children,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  take  care  of  them  all.  He, 
therefore,  gave  the  baby  of  the  family 
to  his  mother,  who  adopted  her,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  of  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  act.  Later  this  mother,  the 
grandmother  of  the  infant  and  her  legal 
mother,  agreed  with  one  of  the  daughters 
to  turn  the  child  over  to  the  latter.  This 
woman,  who  is  the  child’s  aunt,  there¬ 
upon  adopted  the  little  girl.  This  woman 
later  married  a  wealthy  man,  who  died 
leaving  her  a  large  sum  of  money.  She 
had  no  children  of  her  own  and  adopted 
her  niece,  the  little  girl  in  question.  Fin¬ 
ally  this  woman,  who  was  both  aunt  and 
legal  mother  to  the  little  girl,  died,  leav¬ 
ing  practically  all  of  her  fortune  to  this 
child.  Now,  the  father  of  the  child  comes 
forward  trying  to  break  the  will,  so  that 
he  may  have  a  share  of  the  money.  He 
admits  that  he  gave  the  child  to  his 
mother,  but  he  claims  that  the  second 
adoption  is  void,  so  that  the  custody  of 
the  child  and  her  large  fortune  belongs  to 
him.  This  is  a  cur  ous  mix-up,  and  will 
interest  many  people  who  have  adopted 
little  children. 


An  Outdoor  Toilet 

I  would  like  directions  for  making  a 
good  outdoor  toilet,  as  we  are  not  able 
to  put  a  water  system  in  the  house  at 
present  on  account  of  cost.  Do  you 
think  the  chemical  indoor  toilets  arc  all 
right?  mrs.  e.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  essentials  in  the  construction  of 
satisfactory  outdoor  toilets  for  country 
homes  n re  freedom  from  danger  to  health, 
convenience,  comfort,  privacy,  compara¬ 
tive  inexpensiveuess  and  ease  of  main¬ 
taining  in  sanitary,  inoffensive  condition. 
Some,  at  least,  of  these  essentials  are 
usually  disregarded,  and  the  toilet  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  average  farm  home  reflect,  no 
credit  upon  the  occupants.'  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  flush  closet  is  the 
most  desirable  of  any  type,  where  run¬ 
ning  water  is  available,  and  where  this 
is  not,  the  modern  chemical  closet  is 
proving  an  acceptable  substitute.  This 
latter  closet  is  simply  an  underground 
chamber  or  tank  in  which  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
liquefying  its  solid  contents.  This  liquid 
must  be  pumped  out  at  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tank  used ;  not  an  onerous  task. 
Small  pail  closets  of  the  same  kind  are 
convenient  for  use  inside  the  dwelling,  but 
should  not  be  depeuded  upon  for  the7  sole 
toilet  convenience. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
a  dry  closet,  such  as  most  country  fam¬ 
ilies  are  compelled  to  use,  is  fly-tight  con¬ 
struction.  Typhoid  fever  germs  are  car¬ 
ried  from  privy  vaults  to  food  in  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms.  There  are  two  safe¬ 
guards  against  this  ;  making  such  vaults 
fly-tight  and  screening  windows  and  doors 
aeainst  the  entrance  of  the  house  fly. 
The  former  is  easily  done  if  attention  is 
paid  to  the  matter  when  the  closet  is 
built.  Vaults  should  preferably  be  of 
concrete,  and  closet  doors  and  seat  covers 
Should  close  tight.  Windows  and  ventil¬ 
ating  openings  may  be  screened. 

For  the  sake  of  comfort,  no  member  of 
the  family  should  be  compelled  to  go  out 
of  doors  to  reach  the  closet,  and  conveni¬ 
ence  and  privacy  will  bo  secured  if  this 
closet  opens  directly  from  a  back  room  or 
woodshed.  It  is  an  inexcusable  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  the  women  of  a  household  to 
compel  (hem  to  go  through  storm  or  snow 
to  reach  a  toilet  situated  some  distance 
from  the  house.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
be  better  to  build  an  enclosed  vestibule 
leading  from  a  rear  room  to  the  closet 
close  by. 

A  toilet  need  not  be  of  expensive  con¬ 
struction,  though  it  should  he  well  built 
and  capable  of  being  painted  with  the 
rest  of  the  house.  It  should  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  what  it  is,  an  essential 
part  of  the  dwelling,  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  well  being  of  the  family ; 
not  an  unavoidable  nuisance,  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  and  ignored  as  far  as  possible. 

•  The  vault  is  best  built  of  concrete,  and 
should  not  extend  so  far  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  as  to  make  its  cleaning 
difficult.  A  frame,  fitted  with  a  tight 
plank  floor,  should  be  built  into  the  rear 
wall,  through  which  the  contents  can  be 
readily  removed.  When  cleaned,  a  few 
inches  of  dry  loam  or  road  dust  should  be 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and 
a  box  or  barrel  of  the  same  should  be 
kept  where  a  few  handfuls  can  be  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  over  the  vault  contents. 
The  absorbent  powers  of  dry  loam  are 
marvelous,  and  the  liberal  use  of  it  will 
make  an  inoffensive  chore  of  an  otherwise 
unpleasant  job.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Thirteen-cent  Dollar 

(Continued  from  page  1818) 
another  under  liis  arm,  while  his  future 
wife  smiled  at  him  from  a  dooryvay.  Ben 
bought  for  more  than  his  immediate  needs, 
and  he  went  afoot. 

Ben  Franklin  tells  this  story  in  his  au¬ 
tobiography.  He  came  from  Boston,  where 
food  was  high  and  they  sold  in  smaller 
quantities.  He  gave  the  baker  three  pen¬ 
nies  and  received  three  big  rolls.  He  ate 
one  and  gave  the  other  two  to  a  poor 
woman  and  her  child.  Surely  if  we  had 
more  such  spenders  in  these  days  the  mar¬ 
kets  would  be  better. 


The  Hill  Farmer  and  His  Family 
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Among 


the  Christmas  Gifts 


For  the  grown-ups  or  the  nearly  grown-ups,  a  Kodak  for  pictures 
of  the  post  card  size,  3i  x  54  inches.  It  is  familiarly  known  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiasts  as  the  “3A”.  It  makes  the  largest 
picture  available  in  “pocket  photography”.  The  3A  will  really  go  into 
the  side  pocket  of  almost  any  coat.  Frankly,  however,  it  is  more  con¬ 
veniently  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket — or  slung  over  the  shoulder  in  a 
case.  Excise  war  tax  and  all,  the  Junior  model,  with  a  fine  Rapid  Recti¬ 
linear  lens,  sells  at  $24.64 — and  with  the  Kodak  Anastigmat /.7.7  lens,  at 
$30.62.  There  are  other  more  expensive  models — all  have  the  Kodak 
simplicity — and  they  all  make  good  pictures. 


For  the  boy  or  girl  in  high  school — the  No.  1  Kodak  Junior.  There’s 
always  room  for  it  in  the  pocket,  and  the  Kodak  story  of  the  school  days  is 
one  that  not  only  gives  fun  in  the  making  but  in  its  album  form  becomes  a 
permanent  delight  to  the  whole  family.  The  price  of  the  No.  1  Autographic 
Kodak  Junior  is  $16.67,  including  the  excise  war  tax. 


A  gift  for  the  one  who  already  has  a  larger  Kodak — the  Vest  Pocket.  You 
don’t  carry  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak — you  wear  it,  like  a  watch.  It  is  always  ready 
to  picture  the  unexpected  and  the  unusual.  The  price,  including  the  excise  war 
tax,  is  $9.49. 


For  the  little  folks— a  No*0  Brownie.  These  little  cameras  have  good  lenses 
and  shutters  and  finders,  and  use  the  same  film  and  make  the  same  size  pictures  as 
the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak.  You  will  be  astonished  by  the  good  work  they  do; 
you  will  be  even  more  astonished  at  the  intelligent  way  in  which  a  youngster  of  seven 
or  eight  will  go  about  picture-making  with  a  No.  0  Brownie.  The  price,  includ¬ 
ing  war  tax,  is  $2.86. 


This  page  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  Kodak  and  Brownie  line — there  are  Brownies  for  pictures  of 
every  size  that  Kodaks  make,  and  there  are  Kodaks  with  high  speed  shutters  and  rapid  lenses — 
there  are  folding  Brownies  as  well  as  box  Brownies — but  they  all  have  one  common  characteristic 
— they  make  good  pictures.  And  all  Kodaks  (except  Stereo  and  Panoram)  and  all  folding  Brownies 
have  something  else  in.  common — they  are  Autographic,  and  when  used  with  Autographic  film 
provide  for  the  instant  titling  of  every  negative  at  the  time  it  is  made.  And  the  Autographic  costs 
no  more  than  other  film. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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From  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  earth 

rcome  the  ingredients  that  go  into  E.  Frank  Coe’s 
Fertilizers.  They  include  nitrate  of  soda  from 
Chili,  potash  from  Europe,  blood  tankage  from 
the  South  American  slaughter  houses,  fish  guano 
from  the  seven  seas,  phosphates  from  our  own 
Florida  mines.  The  very  best! 


And  sixty  long  years  of  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  crop  culture  have 
taught  us  how  to  assemble  them  in  cor¬ 
rectly  balanced  mixtures  of  available 
plant  foods. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers  are  right. 
Formulated  right,  mixed  right,  cured 
right.  They  get  right  down  to  business 
when  the  seed  is  planted  and  stick  to  the 
job  ’til  the  crop  is  matured — furnishing 
plant  food  all  through  the  growing  season. 

Write  for  prices  and 
nearest  agent’s  name. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO.,  Inc. 

Suhidiarp  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


Plan  NOW  for 
next  season 

Study  the  situation — whal 
are  likely  to  be  next  year's 
best  money  crops.  Give  more 
thought  to  increasing  yields 
by  the  use  of  special  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Wo  can  help  you. 
Write;  tell  us  your  crop 
plans,  kinds  of  soil  you 
have,  and  number  of  aces 
you  expect  to  plant.  Also 
ask  for  our  special  book  on 

Better  Vegetable 
Growing 

It’s  free — and  "worth  its 
weight  in  greenbacks".  Ad¬ 
dress  our  Crop  Book  De¬ 
partment. 


E.FRANK  COE’S 


Req.U.S.  Pat. Off. 


.  Fertilizers 

CA  greater  yield  from  every  field  " 


DECIDIOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  EVERGREEN 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC.,  WITH 


Sulphur- fish  oil-carbolic-compound 

— -  VOLCANO  BRAND 


A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 


For  the  control  of  SCALE  INSECTS,  eggs  and  young  of  APHIS,  PEAR 
PSYLLA,  PEAR,  CELERY  and  ONION  THRIPS,  WHITE  FLY,  red  spider,  red 
bug,  leaf  blister  mite,  leaf  roller,  poultry  and  cattle  lice,  sheep  tick,  ETC. 

And  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  parasitic  fungi,  including  apple  and 
pear  scab,  canker,  peach  leaf  curl,  Ripe  Rot  of  stone  fruits,  mildew,  etc. 

SULCO-V.  B.  costs  no  more  and  is  pleasanter  to  use  than  LIME-SULPHUR, 
and  the  execution  is  far  better — therefore  much  better  results,  and  no  NICOTINE 
SULPHATE  is  required. 

SULCO-V.  B.  is  The  Master  Spray  of  the  20th  Century. 

“The  Spray  Material  You  will  Eventually  Use.”  Better  Investigate. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  STANDARD  FISH  OIL  SOAP  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 


Order  Early — Remember  the  Car  Tie-up  last  Spring. 


Booklet  Free — Jlddress  Sulco  Dept.,  R 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
141  M  ILK  ST. 


G00K  &  SWAN  GO.,  INC. 


SULCO-V.  B. 
ISTRIBUTING  CO. 

BOX  554 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


148  Front  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A 


PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  CO. 

693  Mission  St. 

*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Water  Problems 


Improving  a  Well 

Given  a  soil  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
composed  of  silty  clay  loam,  and  a  dug 
well  drying  up  in  the  Fall  at  a  depth  of 
25  ft.,  what  is  the  chance  of  sidestepping 
a  drilled  well  of  probably  100  ft..?  Cost 
of  drilled  well — no  guarantee  as  to  loca¬ 
tion  of  water — .$8  per  foot,  including  cas¬ 
ing.  Well  had  water  in  it  in  the  Spring. 
Barn  is  80x00,  and  no  rain  water  is  uL»- 
ized.  Would  glitters  aid  in  providug 
water  for  six  head  of  stock?  Could  the 
well  be  explored  at  the  bottom  with  a 
ong-handled  auger  for  another  15  ft.  and 
a  stick  of  giant  set  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  auger  hole?  Government  bulletin 
says  area  of  barn  multiplied  by  inches  of 
rainfall  divided  by  1.(5  equals  probably 
gallons  of  run-off.  Suggestions  asked  as 
to  probable  chance  to  utilize  present  well 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Since  house  and  barn 
are  200  ft.  apart,  a  new  well  at  each 
means  carrying  of  water  either  way. 
Mow  would  driving  a  well  be  likely  to 
work  out  if  commenced  at  the  bottom  of 
present  well  ?  j.  p. 

Barnum,  Minn. 

Your  best  means  of  determining  the 
type  of  well  best  suited  to  your  locality 
is  either  to  examine  wells  on  surrounding 
farms,  noting  depth,  type  (dug,  driven, 
drilled,  etc. ) ,  surrounding  topography, 
soil  strata  penetrated,  depth  at  which 
water  was  secured,  quantity  of  water 
furnished,  etc.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
get  as  near  the  same  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  means  of  Questionnaire.  The 
opinions  of  local  well  diggers  should  also 
be  of  value  in  determining  just  what 
should  be  done.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  a  drilled  well  sunk  in  the  bottom  of 
the  present  well  would  not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  although,  of  course,  I  cannot  say 
to  what  depth  you  would  have  to  go  to 
get  permanent  water;  neither  can  I  tell 
you  what  the  quality  of  the  water  would 
be  after  obtaining  it.  A  study  of  the 
wells  and  soil  strata  in  the  vicinity  would 
he  of  more  help  to  you. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  run-off  from  the 
barn,  the  area  of  the  bam  multiplied  by 
the  depth  of  the  yearly  rainfall  in  feet  wiil 
give  you  the  quantity  of  water  that  might 
be  obtained  by  collecting  the  roof  water 
in  cubic  feet.  If  this  quantity  is  multi- 
pliel  by  7.5  it  will  give  you  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  expressed  in  gallons.  The  rule  given 
by  the  Government  bulletin  referred  to 
will  doubtless  give  the  same  result.  This 
quantity  of  water  would  supply  your  six 
cows,  if  it  could  all  be  collected  and  re¬ 
tained.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  im¬ 
mense  storage  space  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  retain  the  water  during  heavy 
rainfalls  and  to  tide  over  rainless  periods, 
so  that  in  the  end  a  satisfactory  installa¬ 
tion  would  no  drubt  cost,  as  much  or  more 
than  a  good  well. 

The  200  ft.  separating  the  hou.se  and 
barn  does  not  necessarily  mean  two  wells. 
It  would  be  by  far  better  to  install  a 
pump  and  water  system,  making  the  one 
well  serve  both.  The  running  water  in 
the  house  is  also  a  great  convenience,  and 
a  convenience  that  is  being  added  to  more 
and  more  farmhouses.  r.  n.  s. 


Waterproofing  a  Cistern 

Seven  years  ago,  when  I  came  on  this 
farm,  I  found  in  the  cellar  12  or  more 
inches  of  water.  As  there  is  alongside 
a  cemented  cistern,  I  thought  that  the 
water  came  from  the  cistern.  I  emptied 
the  cistern  and  drained  the  water  off. 
I  had  never  water  in  the  cellar  since ; 
but  I  would  like  to  use  the  cistern  again. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  it  waterproof? 
There  are  no  cracks  or  other  had  spots ; 
the  cistern  is  almost  new.  v.  s. 

Bloombury,  N.  J. 

The  concrete  cistern  in  .question  is 
probably  porous,  due  to  the  use  of  too 
lean  a  mixture  when  making.  The  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  it  is  built  is  not  dense 
enough  to  preventing  the  soaking  of  water 
through  it.  Dense,  tight  concrete,  se¬ 
cured  by  using  good  and  properly  graded 
aggregate  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  ce¬ 
ment,  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  securing  watertight- 
ness.  However,  when  a  construction  is 
already  in,  as  is  the  ease  with  this  cis¬ 
tern,  a  surface  waterproofing  material 
must  he  used. 

A  number  of  homemade  preparations 
are  in  use.  Cleaning  thoroughly  and 
rubbing  in  a  brush  coat  of  hot  melted  par- 
aflin  is  one  method.  If  the  walls  can  he 
kept  heated  with  a  blow  torch  during  the 
process,  the  penetration  will  be  greater 
and  best  results  secured. 

A  treatment  known  as  Sylvester’s  wash 
is  prepared  by  making  up  two  separate 
solutions,  one  of  alum  and  water  in  the 
proportions  of  S  oz.  of  alum  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  and  the  second  of  hard  soap  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of  1%  pounds  of 
hard  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The 
soap  solution  is  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  and  kept  boiling  hot  while  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  being  made  by  means  of  a 
whitewash  brush,  rubbing  it  well  into  the 
walls,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  froth.  This  is  left  until  the  sur¬ 
face  has  become  entirely  dry,  about  24 
hours,  when  a  coat  of  the  alum  solution 
is  applied  iu  the  same  way,  using  this 
solution  at  about  70  degrees.  This  is 
then  followed  with  a  second  application 
of  soap  and  alum  in  alternation  as  they 


become  dry.  The  walls  to  which  this 
treatment  is  applied  should  be  clean  and 
dry,  and  the  temperature  while  using  it 
should  not  be  over  50  degrees. 

A  paint  made  up  from  linseed  oil  in 
which  cement,  has  been  mixed  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  concrete  water¬ 
tight,  as  is  also  a  wash  made  up  of  ce- 
meut  and  water  alone  and  applied  with 
a  brush  as  a  paint,  the  purpose  in  every 
instance  being  to  fill  the  outer  pores  of 
the  concrete  surface  and  prevent  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water. 


Power  for  Turbine  Wheel 

We  have  a  farm  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  through  which  a  Rmall  stream  rune. 
If  we  had  a  50-ft.  head  of  water  which 
would  fill  a  3-in,  pipe  100  ft.  long,  would 
this  run  a  turbine  large  enough  to  goner-1 
ate  electricity  enough  for  25  40-watt 
tungsten  lamps?  Would.it  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  second-hand  turbine,  as  well  as 
a  dynamo?  G.  w.  c. 

Arlington,  N.  J. 

No_  definite  reply  can  be  made  to  this 
question,  as  the  quantity  of  water  avail¬ 
able  is  not  stated.  The  velocity  as  well 
as  the  size  or  cross  section  of  the  stream 
must  be.  given  in  order  that  the  quantity 
of  water  available  for  use  may  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Stating  that  a  stream  will  fill  a 
pipe  of  given  diameter  really  tells  noth¬ 
ing;  the  amount  discharged  would  varv 
directly  with  the  velocity. 

If  in  the  query  it  was  meant  that,  the 
stream  would  fill  the  8-in.  pipe  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  flow  of  the  stream,  and 
that  by  damming  or  taking  the  water 
from  upstream  a  50-ft.  head  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  very  little  power  could  be  devel¬ 
oped.  as  under  the  50-ft.  head  the  3-in. 
stream,  due  to  the  increased  velocity, 
would  be  crowded  into  a  much  smaller 
opening.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  means  that  enough  water  is  available 
to  fill  a  8-in.  opening  when  under  a  50-ft. 
head,  it  is  altogether  another  matter  and 
might  well  be  worth  looking  into. 


Cleansing  Rusty  Water;  Increasing 
Engine  Speed 

3.  I  have  running  water  which  comes 
about  one-fourth  mile,  %-in.  pine.  It  is 
full  of  little  specks  of  rust.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  one  can  put  in  the  pipe  to  clean 
out  the  rust?  2.  I  have  a  five  horse¬ 
power  gas  engine,  with  10-in.  pulley.  It 
does  not  run  blower  quite  fast  enough. 
Would  putting  on  larger  pulley  to  produce 
more  speed  take  down  the  power  of  en- 

.  .  XT  _  a.j.d. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

1.  If  your  five  horsepower  engine  is 
loaded  to  full  capacity,  as  I  expect  it  is, 
in  driving  your  blower,  putting  on  a 
larger  pulley  would  not  help  in  obtaining 
more  speed.  Contrary  to  general  opin¬ 
ions,  increasing  the  size  of  a  pulley  does 
not  lessen  the  power  developed  by  the  en¬ 
gine  upon  which  it  is  used.  The  power 
of  the  eugine  remains  the  same  so  long 
as  the  engine’s  speed  remains  constant. 
A  larger  pulley  on  the  engine,  however, 
causes  the  driven  machine  to  run  faster, 
if  driven  pulley  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  as  the  driven  machine  runs 
faster  more  power  is  required  to  drive  it. 
If  the  engine  in  question  is  already  work¬ 
ing  to  capacity,  it  is  unable  to  meet  this 
increased  demand,  and  it  appears  as 
though  it«  power  had  been  diminished  or 
lessened.  What  has  really  happened, 
though,  is  as  stated — more  power  i<*  re¬ 
quired  by  the  machine  at  the  higher  speed. 
If  the  engine  is  not  capable  of  furnishing 
energy  at  the  increased  rate  necessary,  it 
will  lie  overloaded  and  choked  down. 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  solvent  for 
rust,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  a  diluted 
cqnditioii  for  the  purpose  of  removing  iron 
rust.  Unfortunately,  it  is  tin  equally 
good  solvent,  for  the  iron  itself,  and  will 
also  attack  the  galvanizing  if  any  remains 
on  the  pipe,  so  that  I  would  not  care  to 
recommend  it  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
probable  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  lime  would  precipitate  this  ma¬ 
terial,  after  which  it  could  be  removed 
from  the  water  by  filtering.  R.  li.  s. 


The  prospects  for  Winter  dairying  iu 
this  loculit.v  will  be  perhaps  a  little  be¬ 
low  last  Winter,  as  some  farmers  have 
much  less  hay,  and  some  few  have  a  less 
amount  of  silage.  Our  11.  F.  D.  carrier 
tells  me  that  on  hie  route  there  were  1(5 
vacant  farms  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
they  are  all  occupied  now  hut  six.  Most 
of  them  are  city  men,  and  as  a  rule  about 
two  years  sees  their  finish.  For  the 
small  farmer  on  these  hill  farms  the  pros¬ 
pect**  are  not  very  bright  for  their  future. 
Over  the  State  line  in  Pennsylvania  many 
farmers  are  making  public  sales,  and 
either  renting  their  farms  or  selling  them. 
One  thing  that  hit  us  hard  is  this:  To 
get  any  help  we  had  to  pay  50c  per  hour, 
and  now  our  crops  are  just  about  worth 
hauling  to  market.  Potatoes,  80c  for  (50 
lbs  ;  buckwheat.  $2.50  per  cwt.  Our  ap¬ 
ples  are  a  total  los«,  as  they  would  not 
pay  for  hired  help  to  pick.  g.  it. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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For  San  Jose  and 
Other  Scales 

The  fruit  mai'ket  is  flat.  Only 
the  choicest  is  in  demand.  Get 
ready  now  to  raise  better  fruit 
next  year  by  cleaning  up  trees 
and  ridding  them  of  scale. 

BTS1 

is  100%  efficient  in  cleaning  up  the  scale 
and  it  is  a  most  excellent  winter  fungi¬ 
cide.  It  spreads  well;  fa  adhesive  and 
does  not  wash  off  with  winter  rains;  is  in 
powder  form;  concentrated;  easy  to  han¬ 
dle;  dissolves  quickly  in  oiu  water.  Note 
the  saving  in  advanced  ireiglit  rates — a 
100  pound  keg  of  B  T  S  fa  the  equivalent 
in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  600  pound 
barrel  of  lime  sulphur  solution: 

Spraying  Bulletin  FREE 

Send  name  and  address  and  get  on  mail¬ 
ing  list  to  receive  it  regularly.  Gives  sea¬ 
sonable  spraying  help.  Our  experts  will 
answer  you  personally  about  any  spraying 
problem.  You  are  invited  to  write  the 
Company  direct.  Address 

General  Chemical^ 

InMCticide  Dept.  25  Broad  St.  NewYork'X.  V5* 


IT'S 


MR.  FARMER 


IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN"  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


Headquarter*  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


S 


FUR 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 

Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 
Yousavcas  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
tor  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

■^#,eto>-^TAXIDERMI  SPECIALISTS 

With  tflQ  hiuQ Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

655-G  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


2.  3. 4. 6.  8, 12,  16.  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
tor  2  H-P.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  nse.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1804  Oakland  Ava.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

<894  Empire  Bldg. PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1333 
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Ammonia! 


TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  2 

From  Bag  to  Fertilizer  Distributor 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  a  top-dressing  fertilizer  which 
is  ready  for  use  without  pounding  of  hard  lumps  and  with¬ 
out  laborious  screening — one  that  is  fine  and  dry  and  which 
gives  every  plant  a  uniform  feeding. 

Then  think  of  having  a  fertilizer  which  contains  one-third  more  ammonia  (one- 
third  more  active  plant  food)  than  any  other  nitrogenous  top-dressing. 

Also  think  of  a  fertilizer  which  doesn’t  wash  out  the  soil — one  which  is  ever 
ready  to  feed  but  which  will  last  the  season  through. 

To  all  these  advantages  add  low  price  per  pound  of  actual  plant  food  and  you 
have  in  mind  The  Great  American  Ammoniate. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  efficient  top-dressing  fertilizer  for  Orchards,  Vegetables,  and  general  farm 
crops — all  crops  needrng  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you  good 
service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top-dre3sing 
purposes.  Ammonia  2^,% %  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

November  10.  and  the  mercury  stand¬ 
ing  at  02  degrees  at  sunrise.  But  it  has 
become  cloudy,  and  the  wind  northeast, 
and  we  may  expect  some  nasty  weather 
soon.  The  Dahlias  have  simply  bloomed 
their  whole  crop  of  flowers  and  quit. 

We  have  had  this  week  a  general  con¬ 
vention  of  all  the  farmers’  organizations 
of  Maryland,  and  our  town  is  full  of 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It 
is  rather  gratifying  to  have  thenf  take 
my  hand  and  say  that  they  read  what  I 
write  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  there  seems 
to  lie  a  host  of  RURAL  readers  ill  Mary¬ 
land.  The  organizations  represented  are 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  the  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  State  Sheep  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  State  Crop  Improvement 
Association.  And  they  are  here  by  the 
thousands.  The  great  drill  floor  of  the 
armory  is  occupied  by  a  community  fair, 
and  the  exhibits  are  wonderfully  numer¬ 
ous  and  of  unusually  fine  quality.  The 
monster  pumpkins  are  here,  of  course. 
The  fruit  exhibit,  especially  the  apples,  is 
of  unusual  quality  for  any  section,  and. 
thanks  to  the  sunny  Fall,  the  color  of 
the  apples  is  unusual.  Then  the  show  of 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  is  extraordinary. 
Unfortunately  many  growers  imagine 
that  bigness  will  rate  high  on  the  score 
card,  and  they  show  immense  and  un¬ 
marketable  potatoes. 

Then  the  show  of  corn  ears  is  large, 
and  the  judges  put  the  blue  and  red  on 
the  ears  that  come  nearest  to  the  score 
card  requirements,  and  we  only  learn 
that  one  man  has  picked  the  prettiest 
ears,  while  there  may  be  a  dozen  samples 
that  will  make  more  corn  an  acre  if  used 
for  seed  than  the  blue  ribbon  ears.  Is 
it  not  about  time  that  we  have  corn 
shows  that  will  teach  -us  something  of 
value?  Something  that  will  show  us  the 
type  of  plant  on  which  the  winning  ear 
grew  and  something  to  show  the  yield 
per  acre  of  each  sample  exhibited?  What 
farmers  need  to  know  is  the  probable 
number  of  bushels  one  can  expect  under 
nmmal  conditions  from  seed  corn  shown. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  ears  by 
the  score  card  cau  be  depeuded  on  to 
make  the  best  crop,  all  right,  and  if  the 
ears  with  a  big  butt  and  tapering  to  the 
end  with  a  snout  at  the  tip  are  best,  let 
us  find  out.  But  let  us  stop  giving  pre¬ 
miums  for  shape  of  ears.  The  theatre 
was  well  filled  in  the  morning  hours  with 
a  general  assembly  and  a  variety  of 
speeches.  The  afternoons  were  spent  in 
meets  of  each  organization  in  various 
rooms  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
and  a  popular  address  in  the  theatre  at 
night.  The  Governor  and  others  spoke, 
but  I  do  not  usually  put  much  stress  on 
addresses  of  the  politicians  and  lawyers 
to  assemblies  of  farmers.  Most  of  them 
will  boast  that  they  were  horn  on  a  farm, 
but  they  backslid  into  lawyers  and  politi¬ 
cians.  and  the  farmers  addressed  seldom 
pay  mueh  attention  to  any  advice  they 
give.  Armistice  Day  comes  in  clouds  and 
rain,  a  regular  northeaster,  and  when  it 
clears  away  we  shall  probably  have  sharp 
frost,  which  is  now  overdue. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Pa- 
tapsco  Guano  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co., 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co. 
Syracuse;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  (Address  Baltimore,  Md.).  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Tren¬ 
ton;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia ;  I.  P.  Thomas 
&  Son  Co.,  S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Ty- 
gert  Co.  Reading;  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 
York;  York  Chemical  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American 


Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertiliser 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 
CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  The  Berkshin- 
Fertilizer  Coe 

OHIO:  Columbus ;  Federal  Chemical  Co. 
MICHIGAN:  Detroit;  Solvay  Process  Co. 
VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co., 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ittc.,  Imperial  Co.. 
Hampton  Guano  Co.,  Berkeley  Chemical^  Co.. 
Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Tidewater  Guano 
Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  S.  Roy¬ 
ster  Guano  Co..  Richmond ;  F.  _S.  Royster 
Guano  Co.  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer 
&  Chemical  Co.  Lynchburg ;  F.  S.  Royster 
Guano  Co.  Buena  Vista;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works. 


IVrite  Desk  10  for  free  bulletins  on  the  proper  use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Ne  w  York 


Baltimore 

Atlanta 


The 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
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Care  of  Red  Raspberries 

Last  Spring  I  bought  some  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  as  T  never  grew  auy  before  I 
did  not  cut  them  back,  but  left  them 
about  2%  ft.  high  when  I  set  them  out. 
I  set  them  in  what  I  had  used  for  a  hen- 
yard  for  six  years,  and  the  ground  was 
very  rich.  This  year  they  made  a  great 
growth  of  long,  slender  bushes,  most  of 
which  lay  on  the  ground.  Would  it  be 
better  to  cut  them  all  back  near  the 
ground  this  Fall?  If  so.  how  far.  or 
rather,  how  close  to  the  ground?  I  set 
these  plants  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  the 
bushes  2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows.  Is  that 
all  right  for  hand  cultivation?  My  black¬ 
berries  were  rows  5  ft.  apart.  3  ft.  apart 
in  rows.  v.  E.  S. 

Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

The  fruit  of  red  raspberries  is  borne 
on  the  second-year  wood.  That  is.  the 
canes  produced  this  season  will  produce 
fruit  next  season.  If  you  should  cut  all 
the  caues  away,  you  would  not  get  any 
fruit  next  year,  only  another  growth  of 
canes.  We  set  the  red  raspberries  4  ft. 
apart  in  rows  5  ft.  apart.  Blackberries 
are  set  6x0  or  at  times  5x5  ft.  They  ueed 
this  amount  of  space  for  best  development. 
After  fruiting  the  old  caues  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  by  cultivating  cleanly,  the 
block  can  be  kept  profitable  for  a  number 
of  years.  t.  ii.  t. 


English  Ivy  in  the  North 

I  would  like  to  say  to  G.  W.  G.  that 
if  he  wants  to  make  a  big  showing  of 
English  ivy  in  the  North,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  let  it  run  flat  on  the  ground  and 
train  it  for  borders  to  garden  beds.  It 
is  rather  too  tender  to  train  over  walls 
unless  one  is  located  south  of  New  York 
State.  I  first  saw  it  so  handled  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  in  Monterey.  Cal.,  and 
I  found  <m  treating  it  the  same  way  that 
it  was  as  much  at  home  with  me  as  it 
was  there.  I  have  collected  it  from  Cape 
Cod  to  San  Diego.  Cal.,  finding  that  there 
are  several  varieties  of  it.  Nothing  could 
be  prettier  for  a  long,  straight  border,  and 
nothing  will  grow  more  freely.  I  have 
one  near  100  feet  long,  just  coining  into 
growth  after  having  been  moved.  In  sec¬ 
tions  like  this,  where  evergreen  box  is  uot 
hardy,  the  ivy  is  a  great  boon  for  borders 
alone.  I  wonder  that  nobody  iu  this  part 
of  the  country  has  made  a  trial  of  it. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  c. 


Turn  stump  land  mio  Money 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 

No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
~  'ade  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Workr  eqally  well  on  hillsldea 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

Th«  Fitzpatrick  Product*  Corp. 

Box  34  99' John  St.,  New  York 


Horsemen  know  the  Storm  King.  It  has  been  their  favorite 
horse  blanket  for  over  thirty  years  because  there  U  thorough 
protection  in  its  closely  woven,  snug  fitting  comfort. 


Look  for  the  SA  trade  uiark  and  avoid  imitations. 

WILLIAM  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Makers  of  the  famous  SA  Motor  Robe 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


patented 


n  v 


ISION  AVE..  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


TTHE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Sixteen  men  of  a  woods 
crew  of  83  who  were  being  carried  across 
Chesuneook  Lake,  Me.,  in  a  motorboat 
November  18  were  drowned  when  the 
boat  took  fire  and  all  hands  were  obliged 
to  jump  overboard.  The  men  were  being 
taken  by  A.  Y.  McNiel  of  Bangor  to  the 
Cuxabexis  camps  of  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company.  The  fire,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  caught  around  the  gasoline 
well  from  a  spark  from  a  pipe  of  one  of 
the  men,  started  when  the  boat  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Chesuneook  village 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
shore.  Many  of  the  men  could  not  swim, 
while  others  who  ordinarily  might  have 
been  able  to  reach  shore  sank  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  chill  or  the  effects  of  burns. 

Sentences  ranging  from  seven  years’ 
imprisonment  in  the  Federal  penitentiary 
at  Leavenworth  to  six  months  in  the 
county  jail  and  fines  of  from  .$1,000  to 
$10,000  were  imposed  on  officials  and 
directors  of  the  Consumers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  by  Federal  Judge  Evan  A.  Evans 
at  Chicago  November  10.  The  defendants 
recently  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
use  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
Among  those  sentenced  to  Leavenworth 
are  A.  J.  Messing,  former  rabbi  and  a 
director  of  the  company.  Three  and  a 
half  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
$1,500  was  his  sentence.  Edward  J. 
Ader,  secretary,  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  on  each  of  13  counts,  the  sentences 
to  run  concurrently,  and  to  two  years  on 
two  other  counts.  He  will  serve  a  total 
of  seven  years,  and  is  also  assessed  a 
fine  of  $10,000.  Eli  Pfaelzer,  president 
of  the  company,  who  pleaded  guilty  after 
the  trial  was  begun,  was  fined  $10,000. 
Miss  Goldie  Skolnik,  secretary  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company,  was  sentenced  to 
the  county  jail  for  six  monthk  and  fined 
$1,000.  Other  sentences  wTere :  John  M. 
Kantor,  fiscal  agent,  $5,000  fine ;  Benja¬ 
min  E.  Turner,  director,  $3,000  fine ;  Ed- 
ward  II.  Troost,  director,  $2,500  fine  for 
conspiracy  and  $500  for  contempt  in  ap¬ 
proaching  a  juror  during  the  trial,  and 
Louis  F.  Davis,  fiscal  agent,  $1,500  fine. 

Alberta  is  preparing  for  the  first  rush 
by  airplane  to  the  petroleum  fields  near 
Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie  River/ 
900  miles  toward  the  frozen  north,  her¬ 
alded  by  Dominion  surveyors  as  richer 
than  the  oil  lands  of  California.  Nego¬ 
tiations  already  are  under  way,  it  was 
learned  November  18,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  aerial  service  out  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  with  landing  stages  along  the  route 
provisioned  with  food  and  fuel  for  pros¬ 
pectors  and  flying  machines. 

Co-operative  manufacturing  and  selling 
establishments  of  women’s  garments  are 
to  be  established  by  the  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union,  according  to  plans  being 
worked  out  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
union  at  Baltimore,  Officers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  said  November  IS  that  they 
have  capital  for  a  $1,000,000  concern. 

James  Bolton,  a  farmer,  whose  home 
near  Germantown,  Md.,  was  dynamited 
November  18,  died  from  injuries,  bring¬ 
ing  the  death  list  in  the  explosion  to 
three.  Mrs.  Hattie  Shipley,  Bolton’s 
housekeeper,  and  whose  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed  instantly,  is  believed 
mortally  injured.  Vernon  Thompson  is 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  explo¬ 
sion. 

Fire  in  an  apartment  house  on  West 
148th  Street,  New  York,  November  20, 
trapped  tenants  on  the  fifth  floor,  and 
caused  the  death  of  nine  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  six  of  one  family.  Damage  to  the 
building  was  placed  at  $25,000. 

Damage  estimated  at  more  than  $500,- 
000  was  caused  November  21  by  fire 
which  destroyed  the  stores  of  the  F.  W. 
Wool  worth  Company  and  Merceau  &  Co. 
in  St.  Joseph  Street,  Quebec. 

While  reports  from  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  large  cities  throughout 
the  country  indicate  that  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  undertaken  by  the  police  have 
checked  materially  the  wave  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  crimes  of  violence  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  New  York  City.  Thee  have 
been  40  murders  in  the  five  boroughs  since 
October  1,  22  of  which  have  thus  far 
defied  solution.  Burglaries  and  thefts 
have  so  increased  and  have  been  marked 
by  such  daring  it  has  been  rumored  for 
some  time  that  the  insurance  companies 
have  been  considering  advancing  their 
rates  for  theft  insurance. 

Fifteen  aliens  were  denied  citizenship 
by  Judge  Witmer  in  Naturalize  Lon  Court 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  November  23,  on  the 
ground  they  would  not  make  good  citi¬ 
zens.  All  had  claimed  exemption  from 
military  service  during  the  war,  and  for 
that  reason  were  refused.  They  were 
given  permission  to  apply  once  more 
after  a  seven  year  interval. 

Figures  in  a  report  by  Robe-t  C.  Dom¬ 
ing,  State  Americanization  Comm:ssioner, 
show  that  24.72  immigrants  will  have 
come  to'  Connecticut  in  an  11  months’ 
period.  Most  of  the  newcomers  were  from 
southern  Europe. 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  Carolyn  Votaw, 
sister  of  President-elect  Harding,  as 


head  of  the  social,,  service .  department  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  was  announced 
Nov.  23  by  Surgeon  General  Gumming. 
Mrs  Votaw,  who  recently  resigned  as 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force 
of  Washington,  will  have  charge  of  the 
Public  Health  Service’s  work  with  dis¬ 
abled  former  service  men. 

Freight  movement  on  American  rail¬ 
roads  during  September  continued  to  ex¬ 
ceed  records  for  bulk,  according  to  a 
statement  Nov.  23  by  the  Railway  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  It  amounted  to  40,999,- 
842,000  ton  miles,  which  was  more  than 
the  total  moved  in  any  one  month  either 
prior  to  or  during  the  war,  though  it 
was  1,706.992.000  ton  miles  less  than  the 
roads  handled  in  August:  of  this  year. 

Six  men  were  burned  to  death  Nov. 
23  in  a  fire  at  the  Parrish  mine  of  the 
Railway  Fuel  Company,  nine  miles  south 
of  Jasper,  Ala.,  as  a  result  of  a  gas  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  mine.  Ten  others  were  in¬ 
jured,  six  of  them  seriously,  and  three  of 
them  died  later,  bringing  the  total  deaths 
to  nine. 

WASHINGTON.— It  cost  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  $300,000  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  War  Department  owed  it 
8208.000,000,  and  it  will  cost  the  War 
Department  an  equal  amount  to  verify 
the  account,  aeording  to  testimony  given 
by  Martin  J.  Gillen  Nov.  18  before  the 
Congressional  committee  Investigating 
the  affairs  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
lack  of  system  in  „ keeping  the  books  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  the  witness  asserted, 
particularly  as  to  money  owed  to  the 
Board,  had  enabled  the  organization  to 
function  since  last  Spring  without  an 
additional  appropriation,  on  funds  col¬ 
lected  on  outstanding  bills.  Mr.  Gillen 
formerly  executive  assistant  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  said  that  he  had  urged 
the  Appropriation  Committee  of  Congress 
not  to  grant  more  money  to  the  Board 
until  it  had  collected  its  bills,  as  it  was 
“an  awful  easy  thing  to  write  checks 
against  appropriation.” 

Recommendations  to  Congress  for  the 
creation  of  an  additional  office  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government — a  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States — to  supervise  the  an¬ 
nual  balance  sheet  of  the  nation  are  under 
consideration  by  officials  of  the  Treasury. 
In  his  annual  report  to  Secretary 
Houston,  Comptroller  Warwick  of  the 
Treasury  recommends  centralizing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  general  accounting  office  under 
a  Comptroller  General  by  means  of  a  legal 
and  administrative  staff  control  made  up 
of  the  heads  of  acounting  departments,  as 
designed  in  the  budget  bill  passed  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  but  vetoed 
by  President  Wilson. 

Secretary  Baker  announced  Nov.  23 
that  he  had  revoked  permission  granted 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  last  May  to  lay  certain  cables  in  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  Miami,  Fla.  There  has  been 
an  unpleasant  controversy  between  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Government  for 
some  time,  and  recently  the  telegraph 
company  declined  to  take  any  Government, 
messages  unless  tolls  were  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Marguerites  Under  Glass 

Will  you  give  instructions  for  culture 
-of  marguerites  under  glass',  giving  best 
method  of  propagation  and  general  care? 

New  York.  j.  u  .  G. 

Marguerites  are  very  easily  propagated 
by  inserting  the  cuttings  in  sand  in  a 
shaded  bed ;  same  as  carnation  or  ger¬ 
anium  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  the  sand  early  enough  to  allow  the 
plants  to  be  potted  in  about  21/£>-in.  pots 
and  the  pots  be  well  filled  with  roots  be¬ 
fore  planting  in  the  field.  They  trans¬ 
plant  from  the  field  in  the  Fall  rather 
easily,  either  into  the  solid  bed  or  into 
larger  pots.  If  jdanted  into  large  pots 
they  will  bloom  earlier,  and  possibly  more 
freely  during  the  Winter  months  than  if 
planted  where  they  have  unlimited  root 
action.  Any  plant  that  is  to  be  lifted 
from  the  field  in  the  Autumn  and  trans¬ 
planted  indoors  will  move  better  if  it  is 
planted  in  the  field  in  the  Spring  from  a 
pot  or  dirt  band  than  if  simply  lifted  from 
a  bed  or  bench  where  the  roots  can  wan¬ 
der  at  will.  The  pot  confines  the  roots 
considerably,  with  the  result  that  the 
ball  of  root«  formed  by  the  potted  plan* 
will  be  more  compact  in  the  Fall,  and 
when  the  plant  is  lifted  more  of  the  roots 
will  remain  than  would  be  the  case  where 
they  are  more  straggly.  All  buds  must 
be  kept  cut  off  the  plants  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Soil  should  be  same  texture  as 
would  be  used  for  Chrysanthemums,  and 
about  the  same  care  as  to  watering  and 
insects.  e.  j.  w. 


Planting  Hickorynuts 

When  is  the  Tight  time  to  plant  hick¬ 
orynuts?  Do  you  take  the  outside  shuck 
off  or  not,  and  how  deep  should  the  nuts 
be  put  in  the  ground?  J.  w.  H.  c. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Planting  of  hickorynuts  is  often  done 
in  the  Autumn,  but  to  lessen  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  rodents  it  is  more  safely  done  in 
the  early  Spring.  When  such  is  the  case 
the  freshly  gathered  nuts,  after  removal 
from  the  hulls,  should  be  stored  in  slight¬ 
ly  dampened  sand  during  the  Winter. 
Uniformity  of  growth  is  promoted  by 
planting  nuts  where  trees  are  to  stand,  as 
the  transplanting  process  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons  is  accompanied  by  considerable  loss. 
If  trees  must  be  transplanted,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  to  transplant  annually  in  nurs¬ 
ery  rows,  in  rich  soil,  to  promote  growth 
of  the  fibrous  roots  and  to  lessen  the 
shock  of  final  transplanting  to  the  per¬ 
manent  location.  t.  h.  t. 


Root-grafting  and  Budding 

1.  Two  years  ago  I  planted  some  pear 
seed  for  root-grafting  purposes;  there 
were  15  large  enough  to  use.  The  small 
ones  were  left  to  grow.  Can  I  use  those 
two-year-old  trees  for  root-grafting,  or  is 
there  a  better  way?  2.  Can  the  peach  be 
root-grafted  successfully?  I  know  how 
to  root-graft,  but  have  never  done  any 
budding.  .T.  h.  d. 

West  Point,  Va. 

1.  The  two-year-old  pears  can  be  used 
for  root-grafting  as  well  as  the  one-year 
seedlings.  The  same  kind  of  seedlings  are 
used  for  root-grafting  as  for  the  budding. 
The  principal  difference  is  the  time  of  sea¬ 
son,  root-grafting  being  done  during  the 
dormant  season  and  budding  during  the 
Summer. 

2.  Peaches  are  the  easiest  fruit  to  bud, 
and  I  would  recommend  this  process, 
though  the  grafting  method  could  be  used. 

T.  H.  T. 


Culture  of  Horseradish 

How  many  horseradish  plants  are  set 
to  the  acre?  How  far  apart  should  they 
be  planted?  Which  is  the  better  way  to 
plant  them,  hills  or  rows?  What  is  the 
best  time  of  year  to  plant?  They  will  he 
grown  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Do  they  have  to  be  transplanted  like  to¬ 
matoes  to  get  best,  results?  How  long 
from  time  of  planting  will  roots  be  ready 
to  grind  for  the  market?  H.  c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Horseradish  rarely  produces  seed,  so 


root,  cuttings  are  used  for  planting.  They 
are  made  from  the  small  side  roots  re¬ 
moved  from  the  main  roots  when  trim¬ 
ming  the  product  for  market.  They  are 
usually  (5  in.  long  and  %  in.  through, 
though  we  have  used  smaller  roots.  By 
cutting  the  top  off  square  and  the  lower 
end  slanting,  mistake  in  planting  is  avoid¬ 
ed.  When  trimmed  in  the  Fall  the  roots 
are  bunched  and  stored  over  Winter  in 
sand,  for  the  Spring  planting.  The  rows 
are  laid  out  3  ft.  apart;  and  furrows 
plowed,  and  the  roots  set.  vertically  18  in. 
apart,  with  the  top  about  3  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Some  early  cultivated 
crop,  such  as  peas,  may  be  grown  in 
rows  between  the  horseradish  rows,  this 
giving  a  return  early  in  the  season.  There 
are  9,680  plants  per  acre  with  plants 
spaced  as  recommended.  Thorough  culti¬ 
vation  is  practised,  and  as  most,  growth 
occurs  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  is  left 
as  long  as  possible  before  harvesting.  The 
roots  are  dug  and  trimmed  and  the  side 
roots  saved  for  the  next  season.  It.  is 
treated  as  an  annual  crop.  t.  h.  t. 


Trying  to  test  mental  ability  of  the 
children,  the  school  inspector  wrote  upon 
the  blackboard :  “Do  not  play  with 
matches;  remember  the  Fire  of  London,” 
and  asked  the  children  to  invent  similar 
pearls  of  wisdom  of  the  same  type.  On 
returning  to  the  class  after  i  specting 
other  standards  he  found  only  one  boy 
had  genius  enough  to  fulfil  the  demand, 
and  his  effort  was:  “Do  not  spit.;  remem¬ 
ber  the  flood.” — London  Morning  Tost. 


Every  farmer  knows  how  the  "balanced  ration” 

has  revolutionized  the  live  stock  industry _ how 

scientific  feeding  has  made  cows  give  more  milk, 
steers  fatten  quicker,  pigs  grow  faster,  hens  lay 
more  eggs.  Correct  relation  between  the  digest¬ 
ible  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  has  proved 
the  secret:  to  maximum  results  and  greater  profits. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  animal  and  plant 
nutrition.  Crops  grow  faster,  develop  more  fully 
and  yield  more  abundantly  when  plant  foods  are 
“led’  in  forms  that  are  readily  and  steadily 
available  from  germination  to  maturity. 

But,  each  crop  should  have  the  "ration”  suited 
to  its  particular  needs,  just  as  each  class  of  animals 
requires  a  certain  ration.  There  is  a  "Double-A  O” 


Feed  your  crops 
as  yon  feed  yonr  stock 


fertilizer  for  every  crop  and  every  locality. 


This  company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  helping  you  in¬ 
crease  the  yields  and  improving  the  quality  of 
your  crops.  Actual  field  tests  are  made  yearly  iu 
every  section.  Our  representative  knows  soil  and 
crop  conditions  in  your  locality  and  will  gladly 
suggest  what  fertilizers  you  should  use.  Write — 
ask  us  any  questions.  Also  ask  for  booklet  “How 
to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers It’s  free. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  nearest  office 

Atlanta  Boston  Cleveland  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Charleston  Los  Angelp.s  Rutland,  Vt. 

Buffalo  Columbia  Montgomery  St.  Louis 

Cincinnati  Detroit  New  York  Savannah,  Etc. 

Is  there  a  "Doublc-A  C”  agent  in  your  toivnf  If  not,  write  for  the  agency 


i\ '  .A.  ~  G 


“ Double  r A  C 


FERTILIZERS 
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The  tank  heater  with  the  Improved  Burner. 
Different  from  others.  New  Features.  No  sparks, 
no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no  danger  from  fire,  no  heat 
wasted.  All  heating  space  under  water.  Compact, 
convenient  and  easily  handled.  Keeps  water  at 
even  temperature  in  coldest  weather.  Made  of 
heavy  steel.  All  seams  welded.  Fits  any  wood, 
steel  or  concrete  tank.  Pays  for  itself  first  year. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  facts  and  price  of 
the  Acme.  It's  Guaranteed. 

ACME  NON-FREEZE 
Hog  Waterers 

Made  of  galvanized  iron.  Three 
different  styles  to  choose  from.  All 
guaranteed  not  to  freeze.  Live  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted.  Write  today. 

ACME  CO.,210Main  SL, Washington,  la. 


Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc.  did  the 

most  toward  stabilizing  the  Raw  Fur 
market  during  the  crisis  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  This  meant  higher  prices 
for  you  and  every  other  Raw  Fur  ship¬ 
per  and  trapper. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  Raw  Furs, 
no  matter  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  We 
always  pay  the  highest  market  prices,  and  a 
trial  shipment  will  convince  you  that  you  get 
full  value  for  your  skins  and  a  promp't  settle¬ 
ment.  We  charge  no  commission,  pay  all  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  ship¬ 
ments. 

REFERENCES:  Any  bank  in  the  United 
States.  Establishments  in  all  the  important 
fur  markets. 

Write  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags 


JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. 

1 S-X0-2Z  W.  »th  SI., 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Yl 

Dept.  80 


Tank 

Heater 


Keeps  Water  at  70° 

No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more— gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY 
Dept.  £3  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EASIEST -RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  rcauiro  25%  less  M  ftHF 

power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  os  any  A  n  ■  *  ■  — —  — 

other  mill  of  equal  sizo.  Grind  car 
corn,  shelled  oorn,  oats,  wheat,  kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
aheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  oporated.  Never 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adaptod  for  .  _ 

gasoline  englnoa.  CATALOG. 


DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box320 .  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  11.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1*50. 
For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 


Lime-sulphur  Barrels  for  Cider 

Can  empty  lime-sulphur  barrels  be  used 
for  cider?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy 
cider  barrels,  and  if  the  lime-sulphur 
could  be  cleaned  out  so  that  we  could  use 
them  for  cider,  it  would  help.  We  will 
have  many  bushels  of  drop  and  cull  ap¬ 
ples.  How  many  can  be  used  safely  for 
horse  and  cow  feed?  r.  a.  y. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  use  the 'lime- 
sulphur  barrels  for  cider.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  can  be  cleaned.  The  usual  way 
to  clean  barrels  is  to  take  out  the  head 
and  scald  the  inside  with  hot  lye.  Then 
put  the  barrel  over  a  steam  jet  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cook  the  inside  for  half  an  hour. 
We  have  had  questions  about  barrels 
which  have  held  tar,  oil.  denatured  alco¬ 
hol  or  lime-sulphur.  We  doubt  if  any  of 
them  can  be  made  fit  for  cider.  The  ap¬ 
ples  may  safely  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of 
stock  by  starting  with  a  quart  or  two 
at  a  time,  and  slowly  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity.  It  would  injure  a  cow  to  start  feed¬ 
ing  heavily,  but  by  gradually  increasing 
you  can  safely  work  up  to  a  peek  or  more 
at  a  feed. 


Cleaning  Flour  Sacks 

Can  you  suggest  a  successful  method 
that  will  remove  paint  printed  on  flour 
bags?  I  have  tried  many  ways,  but  have 
always  been  unsuccessful.  These  bags 
contain  one  yard  of  the  very  best  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  and  can  be  bought  at 
almost  any  of  the  bakers’  shops  for  10 
to  15  cents  each.  They  are  splendid  for 
kitchen  use  and  use  on  dairy  farms,  and 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  cloth. 

New  York.  MRS.  d.  e.  g. 

We  have  had  several  statements  about 
this  from  farm  women  who  make  good 


A  Barrel  Fly-trap 

use  of  these  bags.  The  following  was 
printed  some  years  ago,  and  is  as  good 
as  any : 

I  make  them  into  pillow  cases  and 
kitchen  towels.  I  soak  them  first  in 
kerosene  for  one  or  two  nights,  then  soak 
them  in  the  water  left  from  washing  two 
or  three  times.  Then  I  get  a  can  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  make  Javelle  water 
(directions  on  can)  and  put  this  in  the 
wash tub  half  fnD  of  water  and  soak  bags 
in  this  for  an  fcsur  (one  can  of  lime  is 
enough  for  two  dozen  sacks').  Take  a 
stick  and  lift  them  out  of  this,  put  into 
the  washboiler  (do  not  wring  them)  put 
soap  in  and  then  boil.  Rinse  well  after 
rubbing  them.  Y'ou  will  now  have  sacks 
as  white  as  snow,  and  not  a  mark  left. 


A  Big  Fly  Trap 

The  article  telling  about  the  dangerous 
Japanese  beetle,  pages  1G97  and  172S,  has 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  me. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  trapping 
flies,  also  some  moths,  including  codling 
motlis,  out  of  doors.  First  I  used  old 
sugar  barrels.  Later  I  used  oil  barrels. 
I  took  tlie  ends  out,  hammering  the  hoops 
down,  so  as  to  make  a  tight  barrel.  Thou 
I  went  to  hardware  store  and  purchased 
enough  wire  screen  to  make  a  cover  for 
the  top  of  the  barrel  and  inverted  funnel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  To  make 
the  funnel  I  found  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel,  and  using  it  as  the  radius  I  made 
a  half  circle  pattern  on  the  wire.  When 
cut  out  and  folded  I  had  funnel  that  could 
be  easily  tacked  onto  the  edges.  I  put 
the  edges  of  the  funnel  together  with 
large  pins. 

When  this  wire  funnel  was  tacked  into 
the  barrel  we  set  it  in  a  favorable  spot 
on  throe  bricks,  put  some  tempting  bait 
under  it  and  let  it  do  its  work.  My  first 
catch  was  so  much  that  when  fed  to  the 
chickens  (50  in  flock)  they  could  not  eat 
them  all  in  10  minutes.  This  is  a  great 
way  to  catch  flies.  Possibly  it  would 
work  to  catch  some  of  those  beetles ; 
nothing  like  trying,  geo.  c.  kieiim,  jk. 

Illinois. 


‘‘Do  you  really  enjoy  country  life,  old 
man?”  “You  bet  I  do.”  “What  do  you 
do  with  yourself  eveniugs?”  “Oh,  I  come 
to  town.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Jr  Get  this 
Smoke  House 


^  This  is  the  Original  Na¬ 
tional  Giant  Smoke  House 
7S?*3  Beware  of  Imitations 
Ss>  and  Experiments 


We  smoke  all  of  our  own  hams  and  bacon 
—get  better  meat  and  save  money.” 


A  7  years'  success 
on  thousands  of 
farms  in  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries. 


Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills.  Save  some  of  them  and  have 
good,  clean,  sweet  hams,  bacon,  sausage  for  your  own  table  when  wanted— and 
at  less  than  half  market  prices,  or  to  sell  to  neighbors,  town  customers  and  stores 
at  $20  to  $30  more  per  hog  than  stock  buyers  pay  you.  You  can  do  it  easily  with  a 


Sectional 

View 


M  ,  .  NATIONAL  giant 

Madera  JJJ"  PORTABLE  Fireproof 

3  Sizes  HOUSE  Guaranteed 


AND  SANITARY  STORE.  HOUSE 


Thi9  wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable; 
can  be  operated  in  basement  or  kitchen,  same 
as  a  stove— or  on  the  back  porch  or  in  the  yard 
—anywhere.  Runs  on  sawdust  and  cobs  and 
little  hickory  bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  better, 
cleaner,  cheaper  meat  than  you’ve  ever  had 
before.  Investigate,  send  for  the  book. 

Made  in  3  sizes  of  rigid  angle  iron  and  heavy 
alvanized  steel  sheets.  Nothing  to  rot.  rust, 
urn,  crack  or  break.  Positively  fire-proof. 
Guaranteed.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

After  smoking  meats  use  for  store  house. 


Absolutely  fly  and  bug  proof.  Keeps  meat 
without  sacking.  Worth  its  price  many  times 
over  for  this  storage  feature  alone. 

Get  FREE  Book 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for 
curing  meats  and  fish.  Gives  full  descriptions 
of  the  original  National  Giant  Smoke  House. 
Quotes  low  prices  and  gives  all  other  details. 
Write  for  this  book  today— SURE ! 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 


358  McClun  Street 


Bloomington,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH 


ROOFING  mman 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  k&stoti  | 

Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight  | 

Those  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust-resisting  galvanized  Tv  s'  -  '  /  ~  '  f  3 

sheets  manufactured  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos,  s 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brand  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Sold  by  weight 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  use  Keystoxe  Copper  Steel  Rooting 
Tin  I’lates.  Write  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


-  As  low  as 

$10 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  llertilerA; 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
frame 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portablo  C  AW 
Wood 


is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
•heapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  I  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explain* 

!  __  .  9  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Cm  Si. .Quincy, I 


We  never  consider  the  mailing  of  onr  check 
the  end  of  any  transaction.  The  trapper 
must  be  satisfied.  That  is  why  shippers 
have  been  dealing  with  ns  for  ten  years. 

— »*  Proof  that  we  Satisfy-* — 

Mr.  Warenofp  :  Received  check  yesterday  for  $50.00 
In  payment  for  fur*.  Same  is  satisfactory.  Your  grades 
•xactly  liks  mins.  Will  have  another  shipment  soon. 

H.  C.  Jennings,  Eighty-Four,  Pa. 


CD ITC  Write  for  price  list.  You  owe  it 
rnCC  to  yourself.  Write  now. 

Scl.  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc., 161  g&VS?  #t* 


pay  highest  market  prices,  guarantee 
honest  assortment  and  make  immed¬ 
iate  returns. 

Established  33  years  in  New  York.  Capital, 
surplus  and  resources  over  $5,000,000. 
Reference: — Any  bank  or  banker  in  U.  S.  A. 
Write  for  Price  List  L 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Vineland  egg-laying  contest  closed 
its  first  year  on  October  31.  The  best  12 
hens  in  each  pen  were  selected  for  a  breed¬ 
ing  test  for  this  coming  year,  and  the 
remaining  birds  were  sent  home.  We 
sent  20  Red  pullets  to  this  contest  one 
year  ago.  We  thought  we  never  had  bet¬ 
ter  stock.  They  were  well  bred — most 
of  them  from  record-making  hens.  •  We 
never  selected  pullets  with  greater  care, 
and  when  these  20  birds  left  for  college 
we  felt  that  they  would  “do  us  proud.” 
The  sad  truth  is  that  pride  traveled 
toward  its  usual  destination.  Those  pul¬ 
lets  came  very  near  winning  two  leather 
medals.  Seven  of  them  died,  which  was 
almost  a  record  for  deaths.  At  the  end 
of  the  contest,  my  birds  stood  No.  95  out 
of  100  in  number  of  eggs  laid.  We  might 
as  well  face  the  facts  and  get  them  over. 
For  some  reason  my  birds  flunked  and 
disgraced  both  their  ancestors  and  their 
trainers.  There  is  no  use  making  com¬ 
plaint  or  hunting  for  excuses.  In  some 
way  our  pullets  failed  to  perform. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  might,  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  five  of  them  died  on  the  nest  of  honor. 
When  they  finally  started  these  birds 
seemed  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  practically  laid  themselves  to  death. 
There  are  those  who  might  find  some 
consolation  in  such  news,  but  I  never 
cared  much  for  a  dead  hen.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  order  to  make  even  a  fair 
record  at  such  a  contest  the  birds  must 
be  strong  and  in  the  best  of  health.  I 
think  the  five  of  ours  that  died  on  the  nest 
had  the  egg-laying  habit  well  developed, 
but  they  lacked  the  bodily  vigor  to  endure 
the  strain.  The  13  birds  left  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  contest  made  the  following 
records : 


Bergen  County  Belle.  . .  102 

Hope  Farm  Beauty .  153 

Wearimus  Rose  .  195 

Pollvanna  .  148 

Scarlet  Runner . 132 

Red  Head  . 183 

Isabelle  .  70 


Jersey  Belle . 114 

Patience  120 

Charity  100 

Cave  Girl .  139 

Crimson  Rambler .  128 

Queen  104 

I 

You  notice  these  13  birds  laid  1.700 
eggs,  or  an  average  of  131.  If  they  had 
all  lived  and  done  as  well,  the  pen  would 
have  laid  2,020- — not  a  bad  record. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course,  I  know  plenty  of  men  will 
start  up  and  say  that  a  hen  that  will  not 
lay  over  130  eggs  in  a  year  ought  not  to 
five.  This  will  be  said  by  men  who  do  not 
know  how  many  eggs  their  own  hens  lav. 
They  think  their  birds  will  average  200 
a  year,  when  the  record  will  bt?  much 
nearer  100.  I  know  that  a  hen  that 
lays  10  dozen  eggs  a  year  is  a  good  hnn- — 
considerably  above  the  average,  in  spite  of 
the  great  records  we  hear  so  much  about. 
Some  of  these  dead  hens  of  ours  left  a 
fair  monument  behind  them,  while  others 
deserve  a  nameless  grave.  Take  Faith, 
now.  She  laid  20  e°rgs  and  then  lost  her 
name  as  applied  to  the  egg  business.  Then 
came  Hope.  She  did  a  little  better,  lay¬ 
ing  01  eggs  before  she  gave  up.  With 
Faith  and  Hone  out  of  it.  the  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “bb-sed  three,”  Charity,  kept 
on  and  laid  100.  It  is  hardest  for  me  to 
understand  the  behav’or  of  the  first  three 
pullets  in  this  list.  They  are  own  sisters 
from  the  same  brood.  We  had  a  poultry 
meeting  here  at  tlm  farm  before  the  con¬ 
test,  opened,  and  I  showed  these  three 
pullets  and  had  a  vote  as  to  which  was 
the  best  one.  As  I  remember  it.  the  ma¬ 
jority  picked  Bergen  County  B“ne  as  the 
winner.  As  my  children  say,  “Now  look 
at  her!”  The  ancestors  of  these  herds 
some  years  ago  made  a  record  of  a  little 
over  1  400  eggs  for  10  pullets  at  the  Stores 
contest.  .We  all  thought  that  was  good 
at  the  time.  You,  will  notice  that  the 
best  10  even  of  my  disgraced  and  halting 
birds  average  142  eggs.  We  may  be  mak¬ 
ing  progress  after  all. 

***** 

They  seem  to  have  sent  <  >ueen  back 
from  the  Vineland  contest.  On  her  rec¬ 
ord  Isabelle  is  a  poorer  bird,  but  she 
seems  to  have  better  shape,  and  she  may 
come  back  with  a  run  during  this  second 
year.  In  fact,  they  may  all  do  better  as 
hens.  They  were  young  when  they  en¬ 
tered,  and  slow  to  start.  Here  is  their 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  as 
matrons  after  failing  as  “young  folks.” 
A«  for  the  misnamed  “Queen,”  the  proper 
treatment  for  her  is  to  remove  her  crown 
about  an  inch  or  so  below  her  head,  and 
let  her  rule  over  the  destinies  of  a  chicken 
pic.  Royalty  without  useful  performance 
shop’d  be  classed  with  tin*  rnblvsh  of  life. 
This  record  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  after  all  to  develop  a  permanent 
strain  of  bieh-produe!ng  hens.  The  an¬ 
cestors  of  Bergen  County  Belle  and  Wear¬ 
imus  Ro«e  were  from  good  laying  families. 
Their  mother  laid  214  eggs  in  a  year,  and 
their  fath«r  came  from  a  family  of  good 
layers.  They  are  both  strong  and  well¬ 


shaped  birds,  had  exactly  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  and  feeding,  yet  one  lays  nearly 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  the  other.  I  think 
most  people  would  select  Belle  as  the 
better  bird.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  egg-laying  habit  is  bred 
into  the  pullets,  from  the  male  side.  That 
is,  the  son  rather  than  tie  daughter 
seems  to  transmit  the  superior  powers 
of  the  mother.  I  think  a  son  of  Belle 
would  prove  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
a  son  of  Wearimus  Rose.  The  average 
poultryman,  without  knowing  the  exact 
parentage,  would  be  most  likely  to  select 
a  son  of  Belle-  Yet  by  so  doing  he  would 
be  likely  to  set  back  his  breeding  im¬ 
provement  for  one  season  at  least.  1  now 
think  that  was  one  thing  which  caused 
my  pullets  to  flatten  out  at  Vineland.  I 
think  their  grandmother  on  father’s  side 
was  more  or  less  of  a  drone. 

***** 

We  can  afford  to  be  philosophers  when 
our  hens  make  a  failure  at  college.  The 
ax  will  quickly  put  such  failures  iu  their 
proper  place — where  they  can  hold  their 
own  with  any  of  the  winners.  For  the 
frying-pan  makes  all  birds  equal.  My 
neighbor,  who  breeds  Games  and  the 
Black  Jersey  Giant  men,  will  deny  that, 
for  it  is  true  that  some  hens  were  born 
to  grease  the  frying-pan.  But,  in  a  way 
of  speaking,  you  can  always  cook  the 
feathered  drone  and  forget  her  failures 
on  the  nest  as  you  gnaw  her  bones.  That 
is  the  satisfaction  you  can  easily  get  out 


of  hen  college  students,  but  there  is  little 
consolation  when  the  human  students  go 
wrong.  There  are  men  and  women  who 
would  think  life  had  turned  dark  because 
Queen  and  the  various  Belles  on  my  list 
have  proved  unworthy,  but  that  is  a  very 
small  matter  beside  the  tragedy  which 
comes  when  John  or  Mary  fail  to  make 
good  at  college.  Many  a  man  and  woman 
have  received  the  most  crushing  blow  of 
their  lives  when  the  young  folks  take  op¬ 
portunity  and  throw  away  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  first  letter  of  the  word.  In 
many  cases  people  toil  and  slave  and  en¬ 
dure  in  order  to  save  money  with  which 
to  educate  John  and  Mary.  Somehow 
they  think  you  can  buy  such  education 
and  what  goes  with  it — that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  paying  the  price.  The  trouble 
is  they  do  not  make  the  children  pay  their 
share  of  the  price,  which  must  be  counted 
out  in  drops  of  sweat  and  hard  self-denial 
and  mastery  of  selfishness.  You  cannot 
send  children  to  college  as  you  would  se¬ 
lect  pullets  for  an  egg-laying  contest, 
though  some  people  seem  to  think  they 
can.  You  can  make  use  of  your  pullet 
failures  aud  forget  all  about  them,  but 
what  can  you  do  with  the  drones  and  mis¬ 
fits  at  school  or  college?  The  college  fac¬ 
ulty  will  quickly  trap-nest  them  and  send 
them  home  if  they  fail  ;  but  when  they 
come  home — what  then?  If  you  can  an¬ 
swer  that,  you  will  help  solve  a  great 
problem. 

***** 

Thanksgiving  found  us  in  reasonable 
shape  on  the  farm.  There  are  still  many 
apples  to  be  sold,  and  the  pork  and  sur¬ 
plus  poultry  will  be  worked  off  in  early 
December.  With  the  fall  in  pork  prices 
pigs  are  not  paying  as  they  did,  and  we 
shall  not  raise  as  many  next.  year.  1 
think  there  is  to  be  a  good  demand  for 
poultry.  The  new  Bergen  County  egg- 
laying  contest  is  located  near  us,  and  lias 
already  stimulated  great  interest.  I  think 
(he  rougher  part  of  this  section  will 
finally  come  to  orchards  and  poultry. 
Wh’le  I  doubt  if  this  section  will  excel 
in  Winter  egg  production,  1  think  it  will 
prove  a  great  place  for  raising  pullets. 
As  I  see  it,  more  and  more  in  the  future 
(he  production  of  eggs  and  milk  will  be¬ 
come  special  work — located  on  the  right 
soil  and  in  the  most  .convenient  pluces 
for  shinning.  One  set  of  people  will  pro- 
duee  the  egge  or  the  milk,  while  another 
set,  farther  back,  on  cheaper  land,  will 
produce  the  cows  and  the  pullets  and  sell 
them  to  the  men  who  are  nearer  market, 
hi  connection  with  our  orchards  1  think 
we  can  raise  pullets  with  a  small  outlay 
for  labor,  and  sell  them  in  October  vhb 


greater  profit  than  we  ever  could  find  in 
Winter  eggs.  There  will  surely  be  great, 
changes  in  farming  all  over  the  East.  It 
will  mean  an  adjustment — each  man  find¬ 
ing  what  is  best  suited  to  his  soil  and 
conditions,  and  then  developing  that  as 
well  as  he  can.  Do  I  think  our  young 
men  will  come  back  to  the  farm?  Many 
will,  but  it  will  depend  largely  upori  the 
girl,  and  what  she  is  willing  to  do. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Well,  the  boy  is  a  freshman  at  college. 
There  was  a  great  football  game,  and  the 
entire  country  around  about  turned  out. 
The  boy  did  not  play- — as  a  freshman  he 
had  to  wear  a  little  cap  and  stay  in  the 
background.  The  seniors  and  juniors 
were  out  in  great  style.  It  was  their 
day,  and  they  came  with  the  girls  as  part 
of  the  celebration.  The  boy  says  that 
some  of  these  seniors  acted  as  of  they 
owned  the  world.  You  could  imagine 
them  looking  over  the  crowd  and  thinking 
“the  world  in  mine!” 

“And.”  says  the  boy,  “when  I  saw  some 
of  the  gilds  they  had  with  them,  I  didn’t 
blame  them  for  thinking  so  !” 

That  comes  to  mind  as  I  glance  across 
the  fireplace  and  see  a  gray-haired  woman 
darning  a  pair  of  socks.  It’s  usually  the 
girl  who  settles  such  things,  and  that  is 
what,  you  may  call  a  “wise  dispensation 
of  Providence.”  My  grandfather  and 
grandmother  would  willingly  go  off  into 
the  woods  or  on  some  lonely  prairie  aud 
spend  their  lives  fighting  for  a  home. 


That  “girl”  would  have  been  content  to 
do  a  full  man’s  work  for  years  if  by  the 
time  she  and  her  husband  were  50  they 
could  have  a  home  of  their  own.  Can 
the  modern  boy  ask  the  modern  girl  to  do 
that?  Is  it  fair  to  the  girl  to  expect  her 
to  do  it.  in  these  modern  times?  That  is 
the  problem  today,  and  that  is  why  I  say 
it  will  depend  on  the  girl.  When  farm 
life  can  offer  opportunity  (in  botli  fact 
and  imagination)  equal  to  towu  life,  the 
girl  will  quickly  settle  it.  .  it.  w.  c. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 


Blackhead;  Spreading  Limestone 

.1.  Is  the  following  remedy  for  black¬ 
head  in  turkeys  safe,  and  is  it  anything 
that  might  .help  in  checking  the  disease, 
which  last  year  almost  entirely  destroyed 
our  flock  of  turkeys?  The  article  that  I 
read  said  the  disease  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
testines  and  liver.  The  remedy  given 
was  this:  “About  November  1  coufine 
each  bird  to  lie  usd  for  breeding  and  give 
each  bird  three  doses  of  castor  oil,  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  close,  and  three  days* 
interval  between  doses.  Also  put  enough 
permanganate  of  potassium  into  the 
drinking  water  each  day  to  make  it.  a 
deep  pink.”  This  permanganate  of  potas¬ 
sium  being  used  as  a  strong  germ-killer, 
and  is  to  be  kept  in  the  water  from  No¬ 
vember  fo  February,  when  if.  must  be  dis¬ 
continued,  as  it  destroys  fertility  of  eggs. 
What,  is  your  opinion  of  this  remedy? 
2.  Is  it.  practical  to  put  ground  limestone 
on  fields  in  Winter ;  that  is,  would  the 
results  he  just  as  good  as  those  obtained 
by  working  the  ground  limestone  into  the 
Soil?  D.  Ct.  B. 

Mechaniesville,  N.  Y. 

1.  Blackhead  is  a  disease  of  the  liver 
and  intestines  caused  by  a  minute  or¬ 
ganism  that  is  picked  up  with  food  and 
drink,  and  is  so  widespread  where  poul¬ 
try  is  raised  as  to  make  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  guard  turkeys  from  infection. 
The  measures  you  speak  of  are  evidently 
taken  in  the  hope  of  ridding  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tract  of  the  organism  and  prevent¬ 
ing  its  gaining  a. further  foothold.  These 
measures  would  probably  be  of  some  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  birds  treated,  though  no  intes¬ 
tinal  antiseptic  has  yet  been  found  that 
possesses  any  marked  value,  and  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  lias  to  be  administered,  is  a  mild 
rather  than  strong  germ-killer.  But.  even 
granting  that  the  breeders  were  them¬ 
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selves  rid  of  the  infection,  this  would  not 
protect  the  young  birds  hatched  from 
them,  and  unless  these  birds  could  be 
reared  upon  uninfected  ground,  they 
would  in  all  probability  pick  up  the  dis¬ 
ease-producing  organisms,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  would  succumb  to  them. 
Not  all  infected  turkeys  die,  but  the  losses 
are  so  heavy  in  nearly  all  flocks  as  to 
make  turkey-raising  a  rather  discourag¬ 
ing  venture. 

2.  Ground  limestone  may  be  spread 
upon  the  fields  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
as  it  leaches  from  the  soil  but  slowly,  but 
the  greatest  benefit  from  it  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  where  it  is  worked  into  the  surface 
by  harrowing  the  limed  furrows. 

\r.  b.  p. 


Scorched  Wheat  for  Poultry 

We  have  bought  some  wheat  that  was 
in  a  barn  that  burned  down.  The  wheat 
is  not  burnt  much.  Would  you  advise 
buying  such  wheat  for  chicken' feed  when 
it  can  be  bad?  There  is  some  charcoal 
in  this  wheat  from  the  burnt  timber, 
some  as  large  as  a  hulled  walnut,  or 
larger.  We  are  thinking  of  running  it 
through  a  mill  and  using  it  for  poultry 
charcoal,  or  should  special  wood  be  used 
for  this  purpose?  \y.  p. 

Maugahsville,  Md. 

Scorched  wheat  is  a  valuable  food  for 
poultry,  if  not  so  badly  burned  as  to  have 
lost  more  in  food  value  than  the  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  market  price  compensates. 
I  should  presume  that  the  wheat  of  which 
you  speak  would  be  an  excellent  purchase. 
Scorched  elevator,  wheat  is  sometimes 
open  to  the.  suspicion  of  having  mixed 
with,  it  weevily  or  other  low-grade  wheat 
seeking  a  market  under  the  guise  of  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  misfortune.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  this  charcoal  should  not  be 
fed  to  poultry,  though  that  offered  by 
dealers  is  called  willow  charcoal. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Mature  Slowly 

I  am  in  need  of  advice  with  regard  to 
feeding  of  pullets.  I  have  500  pullets, 
one-third  being  hatched  May  10  and  oth¬ 
ers  May  20.  The  majority  of  these  are 
of  good  size  aud  apparently  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  still  seem  very  slow  in  maturr 
ing.  Probably  75  per  cent  show  red 
about  the  eye  and  comb,  and  wattles  are 
also  red.  Of  this  number  there  are  75 
or  80  birds  with  lopping  combs  and  seem 
to  be  at  the  laying  stage.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  a  scratch  grain  of  100  lbs.  each  buck¬ 
wheat,  heavy  oats,  wheat,  with  200  lbs. 
cracked  corn,  adding  one-tenth  rye.  I 
should  have  put  it  “have  been,”  as  I 
could  not  obtain  wheat  for  my  last  mix¬ 
ing.  The  mash  has  been  for  past  month 
and  a  half,  with  exception  of  last  mixing, 
100  lbs.  each  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  At  last  mix¬ 
ing  I  added  to  the  above  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  The  birds  have  free  range,  with 
access  to  green  rye  and  vetch,  as  well  as 
one  acre  of 'corn  standing  and  in  the  shock 
and  buckwheat  before  harvesting.  I 
would  like  to  know  wherein  I  am  wrong. 

NOVICE. 

Your  pullets  are  evidently  a  little  slow 
in  coining  into  laying,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  :itj  to  indicate  anything  wrong  with 
their  feeding  or  care.  If  Leghorns,  they 
should  begin  to  lay  very  soon  after  reach¬ 
ing  an  age  of  five  months,  some  especially 
precocious  birds  beginning  before  that 
time.  You  are  feeding  the  mash  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  I  know  of  nothing  better.  A 
larger  amount  of  meat  scrap,  fed  through 
.Summer,  or  an  addition  of  skim-milk  iu 
liberal  quantity  would  have  hastened  the 
maturing  of  these  pullets  and  brought 
about  earlier  laying,  but  thin  measure 
would  have  been  of  questionable  value  in 
the  long  run.  I  should  not  make  any  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  their  rations  or  care  iu 
the  hope  of  forcing  egg  production.  You 
would  in  all  probability  do  much  more 
harm  than  good  by  such  an  effort.  The 
pullets  should  have  all  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  of  mixed  grains  and  mash,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  the  mash  should 
contain  one-fifth,  part  meat  scrap.  Any 
radical  change  in  their  feeding  or  en¬ 
vironment  .  would  delay,  rather  than 
hasten,  laying.  In  handling  these  birds 
make  all  necessary  changes  slowly,  as 
these  fowls  are  peculiarly  creatures  of 
habit,  and  of  habits  that  they  do  not  take 
kindly  to  having  suddenly  changed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Plucking  Geese 

Will  you  advise  me  about  my  10  Tou¬ 
louse  geese,  when  and  how  to  nluck  them? 
Eight  of  them  are  April  hatched. 

New  Jersey.  ii.  F.  T. 

Some  goose  raisers  pluck  their  geese  at 
some,  time  prior  to  molting.  In  some  cases 
tins  is  as  often  as  every  six  weeks  during 
the  Spring.  Summer  and  early  Fall,  but 
probably  the  majority  pick  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Feathers  are  considered 
ripe  for  picking  when  the  mulls  appear 
dry  and  do  not  contain  blood.  Geese 
should  not  he  plucked  during  the  breeding 
season.  I  have  always  rather  hesitated  fo 
advocate  the  practice  of  plucking  geese, 
ns  it  is  more  or  less  cruel  and  injurious. 
The  feathers  plucked  at  the  time  of  killing 
should  be  saved,  of  course.  You  would 
probably  find  Farmers’  Bulletin  707.  is¬ 
sued.  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  O.,  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  circular.  v 
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The  Japanese  Walnut 

I  notice  on  page  1743  an  appreciation 
of  the  .TaDanese  walnut.  I  bought  a  tree 
some  years  ago  on  the  strength  of  a  cata¬ 
log  description.  I  set  it  in  the  back  yard. 
It  did  well  and  in  a  few  years  it  began 
to  bear  the  nuts  described  by  C.  W.  M. 
Everyone  knows  what  a  tough  husk  the 
butternut  has.  I  have  heard  that  a  corn- 
sheller  will  clean  them  off.  No  trouble 
shucking  the  Japanese  nut.  When  the 
first  ones  fall  in  the  footpath  boot  heels 
will  peel  them  the  first  day.  Those  that 
lie  in  the  grass  a  few  days  will  rot  so 
that  thumb  and  finger  will  clean  them. 
I  have  found  the  new  nut  a  surer  annual 
bearer  than  the  butternut;  it  bears  every 
year.  They  come  easily  and  profusely  from 
seed,  just  lying  in  the  grass  or  on  the 
ash  heap  covered  only  by  rain  and  frost. 
Move  them  any  time.  Take  an  old  ax 
and  cut  a  litte  sod  around  the  6-in.  plant. 
Visitors  from  other  States  carry  them 
away  in  a  suit  case.  Though  they  seed 
no  freely,  they  are  not  a  nuisance.  They 
are  easily  destroyed.  The  lawn  mower 
takes  care  of  most  of  them.  No  one  need 
regret  a  Japanese  walnut,  w.  s.  bates. 

Massachusetts. 


Sulphur,  Rats  and  Apples 

As  to  sulphur  keeping  rats  away  from 
apples.  I  had  a  few  tons  of  commercial 
Hour  surphur  stored  on  the  floor  of  my 
barn  over  Winter.  I  had  some  rats  in 
the  barn,  and  they  had  runways  through 
the  spaces  between  the  sacks,  and  al«o 
holes  in  some  of  the  sacks.  The  rats 
scratched  some  of  the  sulphur  out  of  the 
sacks,  and  never  went  around  the  sulphur, 
but  through  it  all  Winter.  Whoever 
claims  sulphur  will  drive  rats  away  makes 
too  broad  a  statement,  unless  he  has  a 
different  kind  of  sulphur  or  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  stock  of  rats.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  sulphur  will  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  diseases.  •  and  apples  may  keep 
better,  but  I  have  had  no  experience. 
While  influenza  was  so  bad  two  years 
ago.  someone  told  that  sulphur  placed  in 
a  person’s  shoes  would  prevent  his  tak- , 
ing  the  disease.  I  heard  of  several  peo¬ 
ple  trying  it,  and  they  did  not  have  the 
“flu”  then.  Some  other  people  who  did 
not  try  it  escaped  the  disease  also."  I  do 
not  know  that  the  sulphur  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  u.  T.  cox. 

Ohio. 


Estimating  Standing  Timber 

Can  you  tell  me  the  stmdard  and  re¬ 
liable  method  for  estimating  the  number 
of  board  feet  of  lumber  in  standing  trees? 
Can  you  tell  me  about  how  long  it  ought 
to  take  to  make  an  estimate  on  160  acres, 
which  will  cut  approximately  2,000,000 
feet?  I  wish  to  engage  a  man  to  do  such 
work  for  me  in  Montana,  where  my  tim¬ 
ber  is  located.  I  realize  that  a  dishonest 
man  could  merely  make  a  guess  and  send 
me  the  bill.  c.  C.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

Formerly  timber  cruising  was  more  or 
less  of  a  gamble.  The  cruiser,  a  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  work,  would  make  a 
superficial  examination  of  a  tract  or  more 
or  less  representative  portions  of  it.  and 
from  this  casual  examination  estimate 
the  timber  that  could  lx*  cut  from  it.  The 
value  of  the  estimate  so  formed  depended 
very  largely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
cruiser,  and  his  experience  in  similar 
stands  of  timber,  as  it  was  largely  a  guess 
on  his  part,  based  upon  his  knowledge  of 
similar  conditions.  With  the  former  low 
value  of  timber  this  did  very  well.  A 
purchaser  was  usually  satisfied  if  the  es¬ 
timate  of  the  cruiser  under-ran  the  cut  of 
the  tract.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
more  exact  methods  are  desired,  for  if  the 
cruiser’s  estimate  much  under-runs  the 
actual  cut  of  the  tract,  the  prospective 
purchaser  will  be  deterred  from  buying, 
and  lose  a  prospective  profit  in  tins  way. 
while  if  it  over-runs  and  the  prospective 
purchaser  buys  he  is  slated  for  another 
loss. 

In  the  most  careful  estimates  of  the 
present  time  tin*  trees  are  actually  count¬ 
ed.  their  diameters  calipered,  their  mer¬ 
chantable  height  measured  and  contents 
in  board  feet  determined.  This  degree  of 
care  is  not  always  exercised,  and  will 
vary  with  the  value  of  the  timber  being 
Estimated.  In  some  cases  representative 
portions  of  the  tract  are  measured  and 
the  total  cut  estimated  from  these  sample 
areas. 

^  The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  36, 
“The  Woodsman’s  Handbook,”  contains 
much  valuable  information  along  the  line 
of  timber  cruising,  the  measurement  of 
logs  and  lumber,  a  collection  of  tables 
showing  contents  of  various  sized  trees 
and  much  other  miscellaneous  information 
relative  to  lumbering.  It  is  a  pocket-eize 
volume,  containing  about  200  pages,  and 
should  be  of  value  to  you.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Government  Printing  Oftice, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  nominal  sum — 
10  cents,  I  think.  A  letter  to  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  College  at  Bozeman  should 
bring  you  information  as  to  the  exact 
methods  practiced  in  the  section  of  the 
State  in  which  your  tract  is  located. 

R.  h.  s. 


Johnny  startled  his  mother  by  asking, 
suddenly :  “Mamma,  is  there  hair  oil  in 
this  bottle?”  “Mercy,  no.  dear.”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “That’s  g  u  m.”  “Oh !”  said 
Johnny.  Then  after  a  short  silence: 
“Perhaps  that’s  why  I  can’t  get  my  hat 
off.”  New  York  Globe. 


Your  Community 


NO  matter  where  you  live,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  village  or  the  city, 
you  have  a  community  interest.  Even 
involuntarily  you  find  yourself  ac¬ 
knowledging  this  interest.  It  is  an 
instinct  which  promotes  successful 
living. 

Community  interests  are  fostered 
under  the  scientific  direction  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  Development  Associations, 
Business  Men’s  Associations  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  each  tack¬ 
ling  their  own  problem.  The  theory 
is  sound  and  the  practice  is  attaining 
satisfactory  results. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  are 
one  of  the  “home  folks,”  taking  an 
active  interest  in  advancement  of 
every  community  they  serve.  They 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  and 
assist  community  organizations.  The 
Agricultural  Department  is  equipped 
to  co-operate  in  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  its  agricultural  com¬ 
munities. 

One  man’s  success  leads  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  other  men.  A  community  re¬ 
flects  the  success  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  New  York  Central  Lines  want  to 
serve  successful  communities. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  —  LAKE  ERIE  WESTERN, 

BOSTON  &■  ALBANY  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  PITTSBURGH  6-LAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  -  AND  -  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

New  York  Central  Station  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  La  Salle  Street  Station 
Rochester,  N.  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  it  the  Guide) 

That  Grangers  Lirno  is  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  Clover  family  and  that  the  Clover  family 
must  have  a  place  in  every  crop  rotation. 

GRANGFRS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succes.ori 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  K"?, 

Works:  West  Stockbridue,  Mass. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


with 


state  ntim- 
you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURINGCO. 


619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
lnmany  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
'X  of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
|V  A  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 
a  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

iWSi  v-  At  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


oSt  ^Do Your.  Own 

Book  iTrConcreteWork 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


"You  can  ^  make  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tank., 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 

save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

Does  work  equal  to $300  mixer* 
^  —yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 

tion.  All  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 
"1  Write  for  catalog  now. 

'  Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Bos  475  .Nehawka 
Nebruka 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


ditch 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Pot 
land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  yonr 
thing  and  terracing  done  now  with 

— and  Gradar 

WorVf  hi  uy  Boll.  Vtket  ••V-.h.ped  ditah 
Of  olMnj  ditched  do — Q  4  ft.  deep.  All  |W. 
R»,«r»ibl».  Adjutttbl..  Writ*  for  Free  Book. 

0  WUSB0R0  DITCHER  S  CR40ER  CO,  IM. 
■u  334,  0 weathers,  Kf. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

‘The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  mid  Suburbnn  Home* * 

Established  1850 

Published  weekly  by  the  Kurnl  Publishing  Carnpuny,  3311  Vest  30th  Street,  New  Vorh 

HEr.BKitT  W.  Colijmowood,  Premilont  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mbs.  E.  T.  Royi.k.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION-  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or 
81b  marks,  or  10V.  francs.  Item-tin  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  OfTico  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  13  cents  per  ngate  line— 7  words.  Iteferences  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paiier  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  jtossiblo  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest, 
trail  Mictions.  We  protect  subscribers  ngainst  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tile  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rubai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Til  Is  National  Grange  seemed  to  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  last 
week.  This  fine  old  organization  came  to  the  front 
with  a  great  attendance  and  renewed  interest  Other 
organizations  may  come  and  go,  but  the  Grange  has 
elements  of  human  interest  which  hold  it  solidly  to¬ 
gether.  Its  last,  meeting  attracted  general  attention, 
and  (he  daily  papers  gave  good  space  to  its  platform. 
City  men  seem  to  argue  that  the  Grange  expresses  the 
desires  of  the  great  middle  class  of  farmers.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  Grange  might  suffer 
from  the  effect  of  the  organizing  of  Farm  Bureaus 
and  other  farm  movements.  The  effect  seems  to  have 
been  to  stimulate  the  Grange  to  harder  effort,  and 
we  think  it  is  now  starting  upon  a  new  era  of  great 
prosperity. 

* 

GOOD  many  persons  and  corporations  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  law  which  permits  them  to  pay 
their  income  tax  in  installments.  The  last  part  of 
this  tax  is  due  on  December  15,  and  thousands  of 
taxpayers  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  let  this  payment  go  over.  Many  of  them  say  they 
face  bankruptcy  if  (hey  are  forced  to  pay  the  tax 
now.  They  must  take  the  money  out  of  their  bus- 
ness  or  borrow  it.  The  Secretary  has  refused  to 
pass  this  tax  payment.  He  says  the  money  is  needed 
to  pay  government  obligations,  and  that  such  exemp; 
tion  would  be  a  special  class  privilege.  If  it.  were 
granted  to  one  class  it  should  be  extended  to  all,  and 
if  we  once  began  such  extension  of  time  there  would 
never  lie  any  end  to  it.  The  government  lias  just 
refused  to  aid  the  cotton  growers  by  providing  credit 
in  their  hour  of  need.  Jt  could  not  consistently  give 
what  amounts  to  credit  to  a  group  of  corporations, 
many  of  whom  took  chances  with  capital  that  was 
needed  to  pay  their  taxes. 

* 

(>ME  of  our  people  do  not  read  letters  or  articles 
as  carefully  as  they  should.  They  get  the 
meaning  twisted,  a  little,  and  sometimes  blame  others 
for  the  trouble  which  this  leads  to.  In  one  case 
a  farmer  advertised  for  a  manager.  One  of  our 
readers  saw  the  advertisement  and  answered  it 
The  farmer  replied  in  a.  business-like  way,  describ¬ 
ing  what  lie  wanlod  and  what  lie  would  pay  to  the 
right  party.  He  ended  by  staling  (hat  if  his  cor¬ 
respondent  came  that  way  he  would  he  glad  to  see 
him  and  discuss  the  matter.  It  was  a  plain  letter, 
without  any  definite  promise  of  a  job.  The  man 
read  it,  arid  at  once  concluded  that  the  farmer  had 
made  him  a  definite  offer  of  a  place,  so  this  man 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  and  when  he  got 
to  the  farm  lie  was  told  that  a  man  had  been  engaged 
(lie  day  before.  Now  this  man  writes  us  stating  that 
he  had  been  deceived  and  he  wants  to  know  how  he 
can  proceed  to  make  this  farmer  pay  (in*  cost  of  his 
railroad  fare.  In  this  case  the  farmer  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  in  any  way.  He  made  a  jilaiu  statement  of 
what  he  had,  and  made  no  definite  promise  whatever 
of  offering  the  place.  The  man  misunderstood  the 
letter,  and  thus  took  the  trip  at  his  own  risk.  The 
farmer  is  not  responsible,  but  this  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  thoroughly  understanding  a  letter  or  article 
before  acting  upon  it.  We  frequently  receive  bitter 
comments  on  articles  printed  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  which 
are  evidently  based  on  a  hasty  reading  or  misunder¬ 
standing.  When  the  real  facts  are  presented  those 
correspondents  see  their  error  and  generally  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  A  good  deal  of  the  desired  results 
in  education  are  upset  by  a  failure  to  understand 
plain  language. 

* 

O  you  realise  how  much  money  is  being  sent 
out  of  this  country  by  working  people?  Here 
is  a  typical  case.  We  have  on  the  farm  a  man 
from  a  Scandinavian  country  who  has  been  with 
us  for  slime  years.  During  recent  years-  lie  has 


saved  his  money,  and  we  have  kept  it  for  him.  He 
is  not  married,  and  has  no  family  ties  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  has  plans  to  go  back  to  his  native 
country  to  spend  his  old  age.  He  is  sending  money 
on  ahead.  We  go  to  the  bank  and  huy-kroners  with 
American  money.  The  price  varies,  but  we  bought, 
one  lot  at  13.50.  At  par  the  kroner  is  about  20 
cents.  Thus  for  each  $100  in  American  money  we  can 
obtain  in  round  numbers  750  kronors,  worth  $150  at 
par  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean..  This  man 
brought  the  kronors  here  and  sent  the  draft  to  his 
home  town.  There  they  were  put  in  a  bank  to  his 
eiedit  and  he  can,  if  he  desires,  invest  them  in 
government  bonds  at  about  00.  Suppose  this  is  done, 
and  we  have  about  the  folllowing  result:  By  spend¬ 
ing  $100  here  he  banks  on  the  other  side  about 
$150  in  foreign  money.  If  this  is  invested  in  bonds 
at  00  he  receives  $1('G  at  par  value.  This  means  a 
final  gain  of  00  pot*  cent  on  the  money  lie  earns 
as  an  American  hired  man.  Most  foreign-born 
people  who  have  families  here  keep  their  money  at 
home,  but  without  question  thousands  of  them  are 
operating  like  the  man  here  mentioned,  and  sending 
their  money  out  of  the  country.  They  are  able 
in  tliis  way  to  make  great  gains  in  foreign  money 
and  so  long  as  they  have  confidence  in  their  old 
home  government  they  will  probably  continue  to  do 
it.  If.  makes  a  serious  drain  upon  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  tliis  country  and  takes  millions  out  of 
circulation,  for  most  of  such  people  buy  as  little  as 
possible  in  order  to  save  all  possible  money  for  their 
foreign  remittances. 

* 

IIE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  shown  that 
“phospliated  manure”  is  50  per  cent  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  manure  alone.  What  is  “phosphated” 
manure?  Ordinary  stable  manure  with  40  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  or  its  equivalent  in  other  phos¬ 
phate  added.  This  addition  of  phosphate  makes  the 
manure  complete.  As  it  comes  from  the  stable  the 
manure  contains  less  of  phosphorus  than  of  either 
nitrogen  or.  potash.  Most  crops  require  more  phos¬ 
phorus  than  any  of  the  other  plant  food  elements, 
while  most  of  our  Eastern  soils  have  given  up  much 
of  their  available  phosphorus.  That  is  particularly 
true  on  grain  and  dairy  farms.  It  explains  why 
“phosphated  manure”  gives  sucli  evident  results. 
One  of  the  most  economical  ways  for  the  dairy 
farmer  to  use  fertilizer  is  to  mix  phosphate  with  the 
manure.  There  is  no  question  about  this.  It  is  one 
of  tin.*  sure  things  of  agricultural  science. 

•  * 

E  will  ask  our  back-to-the-land  friends  to 
read  Mr.  Young’s  article  on  the  first  page. 
Here  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
because  he  litis  lived  it  all.  We  know  it  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  right  through  the  same  per¬ 
formance.  The  real  estate  agents  will  not  print  tliis 

% 

article,  but  that  will  not  disprove  it.  Mr.  Young 
lias  waited  12  years  for  his  farm  to  come  to  the 
point  where  it  will  support  him.  That  is  a  long 
wait,  but  the  farm  has  finally  come,  and  each  year 
it  will  get  better.  It  was  well  worth  waiting  and 
working  for.  Our  own  experience  shows  that  most 
back-to-the-landers  who  fail  have  one  or  more  of 
these  reasons :  The  women  find  that  they  cannot 
endure  country  life,  the  man  has  no  capital  or  credit 
for  even  fair  equipment,  or  he  puts  too  much  of  his 
capital  into  expensive  buildings  or  outfit,  and  thus 
builds  up  a  murderous  “overhead”  expense.  A  farm 
must  have  equipment,  the  same  as  a  merchant  must 
have  a  stock  of  goods,  but  if  either  one  stock  up  too 
heavily  they  cannot  carry  the  load.  Mr.  Young  tried 
it  out,  and  had  to  go  hack  to  his  city  job.  He  hung 
on,  though,  and  now  he  will  get  his  reward — and  he 
deserves  it. 

X 

“Can  you  t«*ll  me  why  so  many  young  men  educated 
at  agricultural  colleges  and  trained  for  public  service 
leave  the  experiment  stations  and  go  to  work  for  big 
corporations?”  j.  B. 

UESE  young  men  tell  us  that  the  chief  reason 
is  (hat  the  private  concerns  offer  them  more 
money.  Most  of  us  are  working  for  a  living.  The 
few  examples  of  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  public  with  little  thought  of  pecuniary  gain  are 
not  inspiring  to  young  people  who  want  a  homo 
where  the  girl  will  he  satisfied.  Hundreds  of  bright 
young  men  graduate  at  our  agricultural  colleges 
with  high  ideals  of  service.  Some  of  them  have 
ability  as  natural  leaders,  and  if  they  were  willing 
to  grow  into  opportunity  would  in  time  fill  it  out 
well.  It  would  seem  that  their  first  obligation  was 
t j  country  and  State,  which  have  given  them  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  big  business  interests  are 
constantly  watching  for  such  men.  They  must  have 
brains  in  their  organization,  and  they  would  rather 
not  have  brains  or  organizing  skill  where  interfer- 
ene*  with  their  own  businowH  would  hi*  likely.  While 
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the  big  corporations  will  probably  deny  it,  their 
policy  evidently  is  to  prevent  the  rise  of  strong  and 
independent  young  men  in  places  where  strength  and 
independence  might  arouse  opposition.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  this  is  to  offer  large  salaries  to  the 
promising  men.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  every  man 
in  a  public  agricultural  position  who  has  really 
shown  independent  power  has  had  some  sort  of  an 
offer  to  go  with  a  private  corporation.  Of  course 
the  man  who  does  leave  die  public  service  becomes 
merely  a  cog  in  a  big  machine.  Looking  at  it  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  no  one  will  feel  inclined  to  blame 
these  young  men.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  in  these 
days  the  patriot  who  will  sacrifice  his  personal  in¬ 
terests  for  the  sake  of  the  public  does  not  find  the 
people  running  to  crown  him  with  an  ivy  wreath. 
It  would  be  more  like  poison  ivy  from  the  politi¬ 
cians  if  he  hit  the  evil  hard  enough  to  draw  blood. 

X 

.So  many  of  her  friends  wrote  the  name  of  Miss  Ethel 
Robinson  on  their  ballot  election  day  that  sin*  was 
elected  county  treasurer  of  Rawlins  County,  Kansas, 
although  she  did  not  seek  the '  office.  Miss  Robinson 
had  refused  to  permit  her  friends  to  place  her  in  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  office,  because  she  wished  to  take  work 
in  home  economics  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  this  year.  But  last  week  she  was  obliged  to 
drop  her  college  work  and  attend  to  her  civic  duties. 
Miss  Robinson  had  previously  served  as  deputy  county 
treasurer  of  Rawlins  County. 

HAT  canio  as  a  news  note  from  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  There  are  a  few  sour 
spirits  who  say  Ihe  American  farmer  never  will 
“split  a  ticket.”  One  of  them  recently  said  that  a 
farmer  would  vote  for  a  dead  cow  rather  than  oppose 
his  party  ticket.  There  have  been  times  in  American 
history  when  a  dead  cow  would  have  proved  more 
useful  than  a  live  politician,  but  tills  experience  of 
electing  Miss  Robinson  by  writing  her  name  on  the 
ticket  brings  that  dead  cow  to  life.  There  are  many 
more  of  such  cases. 

* 

IIE  following  note  has  been  going  about  through 
the  papers : 

Roanoke,  Va.,  October  20. — “T  ate  a  bushel  of  apples 
for  my  breakfast  this  morning,”  said  a  guest  at  the 
Bonce  do  Leon  Hotel  today.  Then  lie  explained  that  he 
had  sold  2.000  bushels  of  apples  on  his  orchard  in  Bed¬ 
ford  County  for  30  cents  per  bushel  on  the  trees,  and 
had  paid  the  proceeds  of  one  bushel  for  a  baked  apple 
on  a  Norfolk  &  Western  dining  car.  Of  course  he  got 
a  small  pitcher  of  alleged  cream.  But  the  apple  was  a 
small  one. 

We  had  the  same  experience  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Wo 
ordered  a  baked  apple  without  looking  at  the  price. 
The  waiter  brought  a  small  apple,  with  a  bill  for  30 
cents.  Of  course  the  “alleged  cream”  came  with  it, 
but  it  ran  true  to  name.  We  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  exchange  a  peck  of  potatoes  for  one  baked 
tuber.  At  present  prices  the  cotton  grower  must  give 
up  about  10  pounds  of  raw  cotton  for  one  pound  of 
cotton  cloth.  What  we  all  want  to  know  is,  who 
gets  the  money?  Why  do  not  the  teachers  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  tear  themselves  away  from  abstract 
principles  and  get  down  to  concrete  facts  about  this 
consumer’s  dollar? 

X 

LET  the  name  of  Peter  G.  Pousopoulos  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  stand  out  as  a  linger  post  in  history! 
From  his  name  you  would  not  imagine  that  his  an¬ 
cestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  Still,  he  points 
a  moral  and  adorns  a  tale.  Mr.  Pousopoulos  was 
convicted  of  stealing  apples  from  a  roadside  orchard, 
and  as  a  result  his  automobile  license  was  sus¬ 
pended.  This  is  the  first  case  of  the  sort,  and  that 
is  why  we  give  public  attention  to  this  auto  hog  and 
thief!  Farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  long  been 
at  the  mercy  of  these  highway  robbers.  They  rush 
through  the  country  at  high  speed,  and  whenever 
they  see  u  choice  orchard  or  garden  they  raid  it 
before  the  farmer  can  rally  to  its  defense  and  are 
off  with  the  spoils.  Now  and  then  we  catch  them 
and  make  them  disgorge,  but  they  simply  drive  on 
to  some  less  frequented  place  and  load  up  again. 
The  way  to  shut,  off’  their  power  is  to  stop  their 
car.  Massachusetts  has  started  doing  tliis  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  license  of  every  thief  that  can  he  con¬ 
victed.  Now  the  farmers  of  every  State  must  start 
a  movement  to  take  such,  licenses  permanently 
away  from  all  thieves  and  trespassers.  Shut  them 
out  of  the  rural  districts.  They  are  a  pest. 


Brevities 

You  cannot  kill  off  the  big  profiteers  by  becoming  a 
small  one  yourself. 

There  never  lias  been  such  a  demand  for  cider  mills 
as  this  year.  Dealers  are  sold  out. 

No  doubt  about  it. — some  farmers  are  hurting  the 
roadside  market  business  by  charging  too  much  for  the 
goods. 

Treat  the  other  fellow  rough  and  you  help  to  make 
a  tough.  Treat  the  other  fellow  right  and  he’ll  soon 
forget  to  fight. 

Some  of  our  folks  will  plant  peach  pits  for  seedling 
trees.  Put  the  rows  (hree  feet  apart  and  plan  for  trees 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 


The  Habit  of  Political  Graft 

What,  i.s  known  as  the  Lockwood  committee,  acting 
for  the  New  York  Legislature,  lias  been  investigat¬ 
ing  building  conditions  in  New  York.  They  are  ex¬ 
posing  a  system  of  graft,  extortion  and  crime  which 
is  almost  unbelievable.  While  New  York  is  making 
and  trying  to  enforce  laws  to  help  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion,  builders,  dealers  and  labor  men  were  conspir¬ 
ing  to  make  building  next,  to  impossible  on  this 
island.  In  one  typical  case  it  was  shown  how  the 
city  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  dig  out  the  pro¬ 
posed  cellar  for  a  new  building.  Under  the  contract 
this  cellar  had  to  be  “broom  clean.”  Then  the  city 
paid  to  dump  refuse  info  this  excavation.  It  then 
paid  more  money  to  have  this  dug  out. — and  the  hole 
is  once  more  filled  with  rubbish!  All  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  make  political  jobs  for  contractors. 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  trade  in  building  materials, 
from  brick  to  lime,  is  monopolized  and  tied  up  so  as 
to  protect  dealers  and  middlemen.  It  has  been 
shown  that  labor  leaders  and  “go-betweens”  have 
been  holding  up  builders  and  contractors  like  com¬ 
mon  highwaymen.  The  whole  thing  is  sickening. 
This  great  city  is  being  robbed  by  a  gang  of  thieves 
aided  by  politicians  who  control  the  offices — most 
of  them  elected  by  the  people  because  they  hap¬ 
pened-  to  be  on  the  party  ticket.  In  a  smaller  way 
much  the  same  thing  is  being  done  in  other  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  practically  every  county  of  the 
State.  Here  the  rascals  are  able  to  do  business  in 
millions.  In  the  rural  county  the  thieving  may  not 
rise  above  hundreds,  but  the  principle  is  much  the 
same.  There  have  been  in  years  past  many  of  these 
exposures.  As  a  result  the  people  have  risen  in  their 
wrath  and  voted  the  rascals  out,  and  a  group  of  sup¬ 
posedly  honest  men  in.  Then  the  people  went  back 
to  their  pleasure  or  their  business  and  let  the  new 
officers  alone.  Some  of  them  looked  the  situation 
over  and  found  that  the  trouble  is  a  public  moral 
disease.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years  and  cannot 
be  fully  removed  for  years.  So  they  play  to  the 
“popular”  bide,  roar  at  a  few  minor  abuses,  wink  at 
the  big  ones,  and  pull  wires  for  re-election  while  the 
graft  goes  on.  Then  again,  sometimes  really  honest 
men  are  put  in  power.  They  see  the  trouble.  Tt.  is 
fundamentally  based  on  the  prejudices,  laziness  and 
moral  cowardice  of  the  people.  These  men  strike 
straight  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  expose  it.  Of 
course  they  cannot  cure  the  trouble  in  one  short  term 
of  office.  They  can  hardly  show  that  they  have  made 
a  beginning.  When  they  come  up  for  re-election 
every  deviltry  of  political  power  is  turned  against 
them.  The  old  argument  of  party  regularity,  the 
religious  question,  the  temperance  argument,  every 
device  of  Satan  is  employed  to  shift  the  issue  away 
from  the  real  one  of  true  reform,  and  the  men  who 
try  honestly  to  help  the  public  are  swept  out  of 
office.  That  has  happened  so  many  times  that  it 
seems  to  have  become  a  habit.  It,  is  one  of  the 
national  habits  that  must  be  broken  if  this  country 
is  to  endure,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  our 
farmers  and  country  people  must  help  to  break. 

The  Child  Without  Milk  has  no  Chance 

Put  good  milk  up  in  medicine  bottles  and  offer  it 
at  .$1  a  bottle  as  a  food  and  tonic  for  weak  children. 
Take  the  known  facts  about  it,  and  let  some  expert 
advertiser  put.  them  into  forcible  language,  and  the 
milk  would  sell  at  its  price.  One  reason  why  its  sale 
is  .not  Increased  is  because  no  one  has  put  its  real 
story  right  into  the  language  of  the  common  people 
of  the  city.  The  National  Dairy  Council  tells  how 
Dr.  Emerson  carried  out  in  Chicago  an  experiment 
which  we  have  often  suggested.  He  went  into  the 
Chicago  schools  ami  selected  several  dozen  hoys  and 
girls  who  were  “below  normal.”  That  means  that 
these  children  were  stunted  and  feeble,  with  imper¬ 
fect  hones  and  poor  general  development.  No,  they 
were  not  all*  “tenement  children.”  Their  parents 
were  well-to-do.  In  some  cases  they  represented 
“the  only  child.”  They  wore  fairly  well-born,  but 
had  not  been  properly  nourished.  They  were  each 
given  at  least  one  quart  of  milk  a  day.  They  ‘'came 
back”  at  once.  One  hoy  weighed  only  SO  lbs.  when 
he  should  have  weighed  131.  In  1.”  weeks  he  reached 
bis  normal  weight.  In  all  cases  six  lo  eight  weeks  of 
milk  feeding  gave  astonishing  results.  We  know 
such  results  are  sure  from  our  own  experience  with 
city  children.  We  have  had  them  eoine  to  the  farm, 
pale,  irritable,  puny  and  stunted.  After  a  month  of 
milk-drinking  they  became  rosy  and  bard,  mill  start¬ 
ed  to  burst  their  clothing  with  growth.  Milk  is  the 
most  wonderful  food  a  child  can  have.  Thousands  of 
city  children,  well-bml  and  well-born,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tenement  children,  have  been  dwarfed  in  body 
and  mind  through  a  laek  of  lime  and  vitumincs  in 
their  food.  Milk  will  supply  the  need  and  promptly 
start  them  growing.  The  big  dairy  problem  today 
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is  how  to  make  these  city  parents  substitute  milk 
for  “soft  drinks.” 

December  Milk  Prices 

'I  he  Dairymen’s  League  has  made  the  price  of 
milk  for  December  $3.18  a  hundred  pounds,  with 
the  usual  freight  and  fat  differentials.  The  price  is 
17  cents  a  hundred,  or  one  cent  a  quart,  below  the 
November  price.  The  price  last  December  was  $3.88. 
Usually  there  has  been  an  advance  for  December 
over  the  November  price,  but  in  announcing  the 
December  price  the  League  statement  says  that  “the 
reduction  is  fhe  result  of  the  farmers’  desire  to  put 
the  price  of  milk  on  a  pre-war  basis.” 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  League  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  plant  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to 
wholesale  milk,  and  that  C.  A.  Weiant,  who  was  at 
one  time  president  of  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  engaged  to  manage  the  plant.  Mar¬ 
ket  conditions  have  improved  of  late  to  some  extent 
and  the  feeling  for  a  steadying  market  is  better  than 
it  was  a  month  ago. 


The  Next  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Naturally  there  is  great  interest,  in  the  selection 
of  Senator  Harding’s  Cabinet.  We  hear  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  regarding  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Some  demand  what  they  call  “a  dirt  farmer” 
— meaning  one  who  has  worked  a  farm  himself,  and 
ought  to  have  real  sympathy  for  agriculture.  Others 
say  they  want  a  great  organizer  like  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  could  put  the  nation’s  business  of 
fanning  on  a  par  with  all  other  industries.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  there  are  many  other 
suggestions.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Harding 
should  he  left  alone  to  make  his  own  selection. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  elected.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  personal  advisers  of  the  President. 
If  that  i.s  true  we  think  the  President,  in  order  to 
assume  responsibility  for  his  administration,  should 
make  his  own  selection  without  interference  or 
dictation.  If  we  were  in  Mr.  Harding’s  place  we 
should  select  as  far  as  possible,  personal  friends 
in  whom  we  had  confidence,  and  who  were  compet¬ 
ent.  to  till  the  positions.  We  should  not  try  to  play 
politics  by  appointing  men  from  various  sections, 
or  because  they  represented  various  “wings  of  the 
party.”  We  should  tell  the  people  frankly  that  we 
regarded  the  Cabinet  as  a  body  of  confidential  ad¬ 
visers,  and  that  we  selected  men  of  our  own  choice 
because  we  assumed  responsibility  and  would  not 
have  such  responsibility  divided.  We  think  we 
know  who  is  selected  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
who  will  decide  the  final  appointment.  He  will  he 
e' ther  a  big  man,  without  much  practical  knowledge 
uf  farming,  to  make  large  plans,  or  a  practical  man 
to  give  sensible  advice.  Next,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  we  are  interested  in  the  new  Attorney 
General.  Is  there  any  great  lawyer  in  the  country 
big  and  brave  enough  to  really  fight  the  profiteers? 


Annual  Session  of  National  Grange 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Boston,  which  closed  Friday,  November  1!),  was  nota¬ 
ble  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  given  to  many  public 
questions,  and  the  long  series  of  resolutions  passed.  The 
session  was  very  largely  attended,  and  10,000  members 
were  given  the  seventh  degree.  Tt  was  voted  to  hold  the 
sessions  for  1021.  in  Oregon.  An  invitation  to  go  to 
Kansas  was  withdrawn,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Orange  would  probably  hob!  its  1922  meeting  there. 
Maine  asked  for  the  convention  in  1023. 

State  Master  Ketchem  of  Michigan,  who  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  Congress,  made  a  farewell  report 
in  which  he  stated  that  Michigan  had  a  $12,000,000 
Grange  life  insurance  company.  Sherman  .T.  Lowell  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  de¬ 
livered  an  annual  address  of  more  than  usual  force,  one 
■  if  the  most  important  paragraphs  being  this: 

“We  feel  that,  the  Grange  should  still  be  liberal,  and 
notify  all  interests  that  we  are  willing  to  sir  down  and 
have  a  fair  understanding  of  values;  the  farmer  receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  pay  for  the  same  hours’  work  as  others 
receive*  no  more,  no  less,  but  this  is  the  last  call.  If  no 
attention  is  paid  to  this  by  bankers,  manufacturers, 
railroad  and  labor  organizations,  and  the  government* 
continues  to  use  its  great  power  to  import  raw  material 
free  of  duty  to  reduce  costs,  as  a  possible  expedient  the 
Grange  will  be  forced  to  join  other  organizations  in  the 
movement  to  organise  nation-wide  selling  organizations 
which  will  lix  the  price  of  foods.  There  is  no  threat  in 
Ibis.  We  will  have  been  driven  to  it  to  preserve  our 
agriculture.” 

Reports  showed  382  new  Granges  formed  during  the 
year,  and  2!>  reorganized  Granges  Leslie  It.  Smith  of 
Massachusetts  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  for  three  years,  to  .succeed  William  N.  Gady, 
whose  term  of  office  had  expired. 

National  Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell  was  ebs-ted-  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  managers  uf  the  National 
Grange  Monthly  to  succeed  Oliver  Wilson  of  Illinois. 


1831 

For  the  first,  time  at  a  National  Grange  session  motion 
pictures  were  taken  of  important  events.  A  private 
showing  for  the  Grange  and  ite  friends  of  these  pictures 
was  given  at  Tremont  Temple.  Among  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  resolutions  was  one  concerning  the  government  in 
business,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Believing  firmly  in  the  principle  of  more  business  in 
government,  and  less  government  in  business,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  opposes  the  continuance  or  rehabilitation 
ol  any  of  the  devices  by  which  the  government  entered 
into  either  the  actual  practice  of  or  the  control  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  war-time  emergency  measures,  and  asks  the  re¬ 
peal  of  any  and  all  laws  having  this  as  their  object..” 

Other  resolutions  of  importance  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

Asking  for  laws  to  prohibit  gambling  in  wheat  and  to 
strengthen  the  Land  Bank  system. 

Endorsing  the  Thrift  and  Savings  Stamp  system. 

Opposing  daylight  saving. 

Opposing  all  reclamation  projects  that  will  not  stand 
mi  their  own  merits,  and  especially  opposing  the  whole¬ 
sale  appropriation  of  tax-raised  funds  for  wholesale 
reclamation  projects. 

Favoring  the  government  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

To  compel  manufacturers  to  label  woolen  or  part 
woolen  fabrics  honestly. 

Authorizing  the  naming  of  a  strong  committee  to  dis¬ 
cuss  agriculture  with  President-elect  Harding. 

Declaring  that  tariff  laws  must  be  equitabie  towards 
all  industries,  giving  the  same  protection  to  agriculture 
that  is  given  to  other  lines  of  business. 

Demanding  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  prevent  cor¬ 
porations  from  monopolizing  the  water  power  facilities 
of  fho  nation  and  (‘harming  excessive  rates. 

Favoring  the  leasing  of.  national  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  co-operative  bodies  in  preference  to  private 
corporations. 

Opposing  the  Nolan  bill  (the  1  per  cent  land  tax  and 
all  single  tax  proposals). 

Asking  for  a  change  in  the  Federal  tax  on  telephone 
rates. 

Opnosing  the  closed  shop. 

Affirming  the  right  to  collective  bargaining. 

The  resolution  concerning  the  telephone  is  of  special 
interest  to  farmers  in  the  more  remote  sections  It 
roads : 

“A  resolution  asking  for  a  change  in  the  Federal  tax 
on  telephone  rates  from  the  present  unjust  and  excessive 
tax  of  5c  on  each  message  costing  between  15c  and  50c 
to  either  a  lower  rate  or  a  sliding  scale  on  those  rates  ” 
U  was  stated  in  the  discussion  that  this  tax  falls  almost 
exclusively  on  the  rural  telephone  users,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  excessive  and  very  unjust. 

A  large  amount  of  time  was  given  to  a  discussion  of 
cn  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  taxa- 
Lon  system  and  its  effects  on  agriculture,  presented  by 
T.  G.  Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of  the  Grange. 

I  his  report  was  printed  complete  and  submitted  to  th.* 
members.  After  a  long  discussion  most  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

“Since  taxation  is  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  property,  individual  or  cor¬ 
porate.  therefore  no  property,  either  real  or  personal 
winch  i.s  protected  by  law  should  be  exemnt  from  taxa- 
t’on  except  such  property  as  may  be  specifically  exempt 
by  State  constitutions. 

“In  order  to  secure  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  government,  if  personal  property  is  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation  on  account  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  owner  thereof,  then  real  estate  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  exemption. 

“Tn  the  ease  of  mortgages,  by  far  tlie  wisest  system  is 
to  tax  the  mortgagee  on  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
nd  the  mortgagor  on  the  value  of  the  property  minus 
the  mortgage,  the  mortgage  to  be  considered  as  real 
estate  ami  not  •  as  personal  property,  and  taxed  in  the 
locality  where  the  mortgage  property  lies. 

‘  All  corporation  real  estate  and  personal  property  to 
lie  taxed  for  local  purposes  at  the  same  value  said  prop¬ 
erty  is  taxed  when  owned  by  individuals. 

“The  local  tr.x  of  railroad  prooerty  to  be  levied  on  a 
valuation  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  capital  stock 
plus  the  market,  value  of  the  bonded  debt,  each  taxa¬ 
tion  unit  to  receive  such  part  of  the  tax  as  the  mileage 
of  the  road  in  said  unit  is  to  the  total  mileage. 

Every  possible  precaution  should  he  taken  to  secure 
equality  assessment  between  individuals  and  between  as¬ 
sessment  districts. 

“No  city  shall  be  permitted  to  make  a  separate  as¬ 
sessment,  and  all  property  everywhere  shall  be  uniform¬ 
ly  assessed  at  its  fair  cash  value. 

“We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  secure  a 
fair  and  equitable  taxation  of  bank  property,  whether 
personal  or  real,  upon  the  basis  that,  other  property  is 
taxed. 

“For  State  and  National  purposes  we  favor  an  ade- 
uuate  and  equitable  system  of  income  and  inheritance 
taxes  as  a  source  of  permanent  income. 

“The  immense  debts  caused  by  the  war  have  necessi¬ 
tated  the  introduction  of  many  new  and  in  some  cases 
very  annoying  forms  of  taxation  widcli  were  accented  as 
war  measures,  and  which  should  now  be  discontinued  as 
promotly  as  possible. 

“All  taxes  should  he  levied  so  as  to  encourage  home- 
owning,  and  to  discourage  speculation  and  tenantry  as 
far  as  sound  public  policy  will  permit,  by  graduated 
land  tax  and  exemption. 

“The  Grange  opposes  a  general  sales  tax  because  in 
effect  it  is  a  consumption  tax  and  adds  an  unfair  burden 
to  all  purchasers  without  reference  to  their  ability  t« 
bear  the  added  burden. 

“The  Grange  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  the  so-called 
classification  of  property  which  would  discriminate  in 
favor  of  any  class  of  pronert.v  as  against  any  other  class 
for  the  purnoses  of  taxation.” 

During  the  session  William  Bouek,  State  Master  of 
Washington  State  Grange,  was  put  on  trial  before  tin 
committee  on  claims  and  grievances,  charged  with  ac 
tions  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  organization 
Manv  hours  were  given  over  to  a  recital  of  the  charges 
and  to  Mr.  Bouck’s  defense.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had 
used  his  influence  in  a  political  way,  and  had  added  to 
the  membership  many  people  who  were  not  in  any  sense 
farmers,  having  in  mind  purposes  of  his  own.  He  was 
found  guilty  on  four  of  eight  complaints,  and  was  repri 
manded  by  Master  S.  J.  Lowell.  Mr.  Bouek  then  made 
an  apology.  At  the  concluding  session  the  Volstead  ael 
was.  iitiiuialifiedly  endorsed,  and  flic  election  of  officers 
National  and  State,  who  will  enforce  it.  was  called  for. 
Passuge  of  an  appronriation  of  SlOO.OtXkOOO  by  Con 
gross  was  asked,  to  aid  the  construction  of  highways  the 
next  four  years;  and  the  National  government  was 
urged  to  establish  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with 
a  women’s  section.  e.  j. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Old  Lizette  on  Sleep 

Bed  is  the  boon  for  me ! 

It’s  well  to  bake  and  sweep, 

But  hear  the  word  of  old  Lizette: 

It’s  better  than  all  to  sleep. 

Summer  and  flowers  are  say, 

And  morning  light  and  dew ; 

But  aged  eyelids  love  the  dark 

Where  never  a  light  seeps  through. 

What! — open-eyed,  my  dears. 

Thinking  your  hearts  will  break  1 
There’s  nothing  nothing,  nothing,  I  say, 
That's  worth  the  lying  awake ! 

I  learned  it  in  my  youth — 

Love  I  was  dreaming  of! 

I  learned  it  from  the  needle-work 
That  took  the  place  of  love. 

I  learned  it  from  the  years 

And  what  they  brought  about ! 

From  song  and  from  the  hills  of  joy 
Where  sorrow  sought  me  out. 


It’s  good  to  dream  and  turn, 

And  turn  and  dream,  or  fall 

To  comfort  with  my  pack  of  bones, 
And  know  of  nothing  at  all! 

Yes.  never  know  at  all 

If  prowlers  mew  or  bark. 

Nor  wonder  if  it’s  three  o’clock 
Of  four  o’clock  of  the  dark. 

When  the  longer  shades  have  fallen 
And  the  last  weariness 

Has  brought  the  sweetest  gift  of  life, 
The  last  forgetfulness. 


If  a  sound  as  of  old  leaves 
Stir  the  last  bed  I  keep, 

Then  say,  my  dears,  “It’s  old  Lizette 
She’s  turning  in  her  sleep.” 

— agnes  i.EE,  in  Poetry :  A  Magazine 
of  Vense. 


Christmas  Day  Meals 

It  is  the  universal  custom  to  plan  for 
one  big  delicious  spread  on  Christmas 
Day,  so  much  t>o  that  breakfast  and  sup¬ 
per  often  seem  crowded  out.  “Oh,”  some 
one  will  say,  “no  one  thinks  much  about 
breakfast  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
there  are  always  enough  left-overs  from 
dinner  to  pick  up  and  reheat  for  supper, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  different  ways  ot 
serving  them”  But  why  not  leave  these 
for  another  day  and  have  an  attractive 
little  breakfast  and  supper  menu  planned 
ahead,  too,  for  this  day  of  all  days?  For 
convenience  I  have  arranged  three  menus 
for  the  day.  all  of  which  have  a  decided 
Christmas  flavor : 

breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat  Thin  Cream. 

Fried  Sausage,  with  Baked  Bananas. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

Coffee.  Christmas  Coffee  Cake. 


DINNER 

Fruit  Cocktails. 

Boast  Turkey  or  Chicken,  Celery  Stuffing, 
Cranberry  Sauce. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mashed  White  Potatoes,  Creamed  Onions 
Apple  and  Nut  Salad. 
Christmas  Pudding  or  Mince  Tie. 

•  Ginger  Ice  Cream. 

Coffee.  Raisins.  Nuts. 


SUPPER 

Grapefruit. 

Fried  Oysters  with  Cabbage  and  Pepper 
Salad. 

Parker  House  Rolls. 

Nut  Caramel  Cake.  Cream  Cheese. 

Cocoa,  Whipped  Cream. 

Arrange  vnur  breakfast  table  simply ; 
if  one  has  a  polished  table,  crisp  doilies, 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  glossy  green  holly 
for  the  center  will  make  it  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  supper  table  might  have  can¬ 
dles  with  shades,  and  the  same  flowers 
or  greens  used  on  the  dinner  table. 

Cut  the  bananas,  served  with  the  sau¬ 
sage.  into  halves,  lengthwise,  then  into 
quarters  crosswise,  roll  each  piece  in  flour 
and  fry  a  golden  brown  on  both  sides,  or 
butter  a  baking  tin  well  and  lay  the  ba¬ 
nanas  on  this ;  add  a  little  butter  to  each 
piece,  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  browned.  Fry  the 
sausage  carefully,  drain  off  all  the  fat 
and  take  up  on  a  hot  platter,  arrange  the 
bananas  round  it,  and  add  a  few  sprigs 
of  parsley  or  cress. 

The  coffee  cake  must,  of  course,  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  needed.  Scald 
2\U  cups  of  milk,  and  cool;  when  luke¬ 
warm  dissolve  one  compressed  yeast  cake 
in  one-half  cup  of  it,  and  beat  into  this 
one-half  cup  of  flour,  cover  and  let  i-ise. 
When  light  add  remaining  milk  and  4% 
cups  of  flour.  Stir  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  cover  again  anl  let  rise.  Then 
add  one-half  cup  of  shortening,  oue-lialf 
cup  of  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  almond 
extract  and  1%  cups  of  flour.  Turn  out 
on  the  mixing  board  and  knead,  using 
one-half  cup  of  flour.  Cover  and  let 
stand  until  very  light,  then  cut  into  three 
portions  of  equal  size,  and  roll  with  the 
hands  into  three  12-inch  strips,  and  braid 
these  into  one  broad  one.  Form  this 
into  a  ring,  place  it  on  a  buttered  tin, 
cover,  and  when  light  again  brush  over 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  slightly  beaten 
and  diluted  with  one  tablespoon  of  water, 
and  sprinkle  thickly  with  chopped  al¬ 
monds  and  candied  citron  or  angelica, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  stuffing  the  turkey,  get  stale  bread, 
remove  the  crust  and  crumb  fine.  Cook 
two  cups  of  chopped  celery  in  just  euough 
water  to  cover  it,  and  add  this  without 
draining  to  four  cups  of  the  crumbs,  with 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  1^  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  one  each  of  pepper  and 
powdered  thyme.  Stuff  the  turkey  and 
truss  neatly,  then  rub  all  over  with  salt 
pork  fat  or  olive  oil,  dredge  with  well- 
seasoned  flour,  and  put  in  a  hot  oven. 
When  the  flour  begins  to  brown  reduce 
the  heat,  add  two  cups  of  boilmg  water 
to  the  pan  and  baste  every  15  minutes 
until  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is  used, 
then  with  1*4  cups  of  boiling  water,  in 
which  two  tablespoons  of  blitter.  have 
been  melted,  baste  until  the  turkey  is  ten¬ 
der  and  browned.  A  good-^ized  turkey  re¬ 
quires  at  least  three  hours.  Remove  the 
skewers  and  strings  before  sending  to  the 
table,  and  garnish  with  cress  and  red  pep¬ 
per  rings. 

To  make  the  salad  attractive  choose 
perfectly  smooth  red  apples,  and  polish 
them ;  then  quarter  and  core  and  cut  into 
tiny  cubes.  There  should  be  three  cups. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  one  lemon  over  them 
and  add  two  cups  of  crisp  celery  hearts 
chopped  rather  fine,  and  one-half  cup  of 
broken  nut  meats.  Mix  all  well  with 
mayonnaise  dressing,  and  serve  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves,  with  a  sprinkle  of  finely 
chopped  parsley  and  red  pepper  over  the 
top. 

Nearly  every  housewife  has  her  own 
favorite  recipe  for  the  Christmas  pie  or 
pudding.  The  ice  cream  here  is  very 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9901.  Bodice  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  9991.  Skirt 
with  tunic  for  miss¬ 
es  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  bodice 
will  require  1V<  yds. 
of  material  30,  40 
or  44  id.  wide.  The 
10-year  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of*  material  36,  44 
or  54  in.  wide,  with 
2%  yds.  36,  2  Vi  yds. 
44,  1%  yds.  54  for 
the  tunic.  Width  of 
skirt,  XVi  yds.  20 
cents. 


2019.  Child’s  dress 
with  round  or  square 
neck,  2  to  8  years. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  3  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30_in.  wide, 
ZVi  yds.  44,  21,4  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


9957.  Tucked  blouse, 
34  to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36,  40  or  44 
in.  wide.  20  cents. 


2020.  Girl’s  coat, 
8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  3o  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  44,  3  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


Tor  Many  Ills 
and  Complaints 
—Musterole 

In  grandma’s  day  many 
an  illness  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  stinging,  burning 
mustard  plaster. 

But  mother  uses  Musterole.  It 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-time 
mustard  plaster  without  the  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

For  little  Bobbie’s  croup,  for 
Betty’s  sore  throat,  for  grandma’s 
rheumatism  or  father’s  lumbago — 
for  the  family’s  colds  and  for 
many  other  ills  and  complaints 
mother  resorts  to  ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When  there  is  the  sign  of  a 
cough,  down  comes  the  Musterole 
jar  from  the  medicine  shelf. 

A  little  of  this  clean,  white 
ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  chest 
or  throat.  It  penetrates  way  down 
deep  under  the  skin,  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  routs 
out  that  disturbing  congestion. 

Strangely  enough  Musterole 
feels  warm  only  a  moment  or 
two  after  you  apply  it.  The  first 
tingle  and  glow  is  followed  al¬ 
most  immediately  by  a  soothing, 
delightful  coolness. 

Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs  and  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  bron¬ 
chitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  and  sore  orstrained  muscles. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

35c.  and  65c  jars ;  hospital  size.  $300. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


imply  made.  Scald  two  quarts  of  good 
Leix  milk  or  tfiin  cream  in  a  double  boiler, 
lix  two  cups  of  sugar  and  one-fialf  cup 
f  flour  or  two  tablespoons  of  cornstarch 
i  one-half  cup  of  cold  milk;  stir  this 
ito  the  boiling  milk  and  let.  it  cook  20 
linutes,  then  add  three  well-beaten  eggs 
ud  the  syrup  drained  from  one  cup  of 
reserved  ginger.  Cook  just  long  enough 
3  set  the  egg.  cool,  turn  into  the  freezer, 
ud  when  partly  frozen  add  the  cup  of 
reserved  ginger  chopped  very  fine.  If 
ream  is  not  used  a  tablespoon  of  butter 
dded  to  the  milk  while  heating  will  ini- 
rove  the  texture  of  the  cream. 

Wash  and  drain  the  oysters,  and  dip 
aeh  one  in  a  little  seasoned  flour,  then 
a  beaten  egg  diluted  with  a  little  cold 
iilk,  coat  with  fine  sifted  bread  crumbs, 
ud  fry  until  brown.  Drain  on  soft  pa- 
er  and  pile  iu  the  center  of  a  hot  plate, 
nd  surround  with  crisp  white  cabbage, 
hredded  very  fine  and  mixed  with  French 
ressiug  and  chopped"  red  pepper.  Add 

few  thin  rings  of  red  and  green  pepper 
s  a  garnish. 

For  the  nut  caramel  cake,  bake  a  nice 


Quick  Delivery 
and  Save 


*30 


Mi.  L.  E.  Hatfield  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  lives  a 
long  ways  from  Kalama¬ 
zoo  but  he  got  Quick 
Delivery,  Saved  Money 
and  is  “Well  satisfied  with 
the  Stove." 

Write  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Catalogae 

And  learn  what  you  can 
save  dealing  direct 
with  manufacturers  — 
Get  Wholesale  Prices— 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces, Cream  Separators, 
XndoorClosets.etc.  Cash 
or  easy  payments.  We 
pay  freight  —  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Ask  for  _ 

Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers  Z'- 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  *" 


A  Ked&nvazoe 

’  “  Direct  |o  You 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  kalf-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  galloli  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
ceut  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Goldeu 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  rouud. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  aud 


National.  Used  by  all  large 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


creameries. 

Tasteless. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  ‘ ‘  Bayer’  ’  —  I nsist  1 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years..  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


New  400  Power  Lamp 


Give*  a  soft,  brilliant,  glowing 
light;  restful  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

100  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burns  96£  air  and  4$  com¬ 
mon  gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
for  every  purpose.  Clean-odor 
less-economical. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
Can  bo  carried  anywhere  — perfectlyj 
safe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  WITH  ONE  MATCH 
New  patented  twin  mantle  burner] 
lights  with  Bna  Mile*  easily  and  quickly, 
Greatest  improvement  of  the  age. 
Fcunsn  Write  for  Catalog,  Special 
urtuev  Agents’Offer,  also  Money- 
MUNtr  back  Trial  Offer.  Wriu  Itfij. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 


671  Lamp  Bid. 

Akron,  O. 


CODFISH-MACKEREL 

BAUSON  BRAND  ARE  THE  VERY  BEST 


Mackerel 

50  lb. 

25  11). 

20  lb. 

15  lb. 

10  lb. 

Babson  Bloaters 

$28.00 

$14.50  $11.00 

$9.00 

$6.00 

Babson  No.  1  .  .  . 

25.00 

13.00 

10.23 

8.00 

5.75 

Babson  Baby 

Bloaters  . 

23.00 

12.50 

0.50 

7.50 

5.25 

Special  prices  on  larger 

quantities. 

Codfish 

20  lh. 

10  lb. 

5  lb. 

3  lb. 

1  lb. 

Babson  Beach.. 

$8.50 

$4.50 

$2.25 

$1.45 

$0.50 

“  High  Hock.. 

7.25 

3.00 

1.02 

1.20 

.40 

“  Iteady-to-use. 

6.80 

3.60 

1.85 

1.14 

.30 

“  Cod  Cubes... 

0.00 

3.00 

1.50 

.00 

.30 

Delivered  free  to  your  door  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 

Over  100  years  in  the  Fish  business. 

Full  circular  of  fish  products  ready.  Mailed 
upon  request. 


-  A  RE  C  O  »  BLEND _ 

Coffee 

30 


C 

lb. 


(BEAN  OR  CROUND)  « 

This  delicious  household 
blend  supplied  to  families 
direct  from  the  wholesale 
roaster  in  J-ll>.  lots  or  more  at 

YOU  SAVE  RETAILER’S  PROFIT 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASU 
Satitfaction  Guaranteed  or  Monty  Back 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-230  Washington  St. 

. *•  Y c 


Established  SO  Years 


New  York  City 


“STAMMERING! 


Its  Cause  &ncf  (Sire 


You  can  be  quickly  cured.  Send  10  ceuta  foi  2SS-pagc 
cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It 
tells  how  I  cured  mvself  after  Stammering  and  Stut¬ 
tering  for  'JO  years.  BENJAMIN  N.  BOOUE  (10) 

|  4804  Bonne  Building  Indianapolis,  Indiana  | 


I  AGENTS! 
S  WANTED  1 

n  _  n 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 

to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  : 

1  ‘Zfa  Rural  New-Yorker  a 

m  333  W.  30tH  St.,  New  York  City  gi 

^iniiniinniiiiiiiinninniiiiinniiiininiiniiinninnnininiiniiiiiniinniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiHinniniif^l 
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light  cake  ill  two  layers.  Boil  iy2  cups 
of  brown  sugar  with  one-third  <7up  of 
water  until  it  spins  a  thread ;  then  pour 
slowly  over  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beating  constantly,  and  continue 
beating  until  the  mixture  cools.  Then 
place  it  over  boiling  water,  reheat  and 
cook  until  granules  form  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish.  Remove  from  the  hot  water 
and  beat  until  thick  and  smooth.  Add 
one-half  cup  of  chopped  nut  meats,  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Pour  over 
the  layers  of  cake  and  spread  with  a 
broad  knife.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Christmas  Preparations 

Many  members  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  family 
either  are,  or  soon  will  be,  interested  in 
little  Christmas  gifts.  From  a  veteran  in 
the  crusade  for  developing  the  maximum 
of  Christmas  satisfaction  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  cash  outlay,  possibly  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  acceptable  to  others  who 
are  in  a  similar  financial  plight. 

To  some  of  us  perhaps  few  things  give 
so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  the 
preparation  of  thene  little  remembrances. 
One  can  begin  in  the  Summer,  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  rough  estimate  of  number  and 
kinds  of  presents,  they  seem  by  beginning 
early  to  get  themselves  made  with  very 
little  effort.  It  is  surprising  how  much  is 
accomplished  by  having  a  bit  of  pick-up 
work  always  on  hand.  Sometimes  the 
tamily  is  a  little  slow  to  collect  for  meals. 
Those  few  minutes  are  a  trial  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  cook  unless  she  has  a  placid  tempera¬ 
ment.  Here  the  Christmas  crochet,  tat¬ 
ting  and  knitting  are  a  veritable  godsend, 
for  they  may  be  simple  enough  to  soothe 
the  rather  frazzled  nerves  without  being 
commonplace  or  too  prosaic  for  the  festive 
time.  Just  before  bedtime  may  come  a 
few  minutes’  pause  in  the  day’s  occupa¬ 
tion  when  one’s  thoughts  may  profitably 
turn  to  something  other  than  the  daily 
round  of  duties,  no  matter  how  interesting 
and  engrossing  those  duties  may  be.  By 
beginning  early  there  need  be  no  rush  or 
stress  at  Christmas  so  far  as  the  gifts  are 
concerned  ;  nothing  but  the  pure  pleasure 
of  giving.  Surely  the  little  articles  are 
twice  blest,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
giver  or  receiver  gets  the  most  pleasure 
from  them. 

Unless  one  is  blessed  with  an  unusually 
good  memory,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  list  each 
year,  so  as  not  to  duplicate  anyone’s  gifts 
too  monotonously.  Where  friends  are 
widely  scattered  it  simplifies  to  give  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  to  several  different  people. 
Not  only  does  this  save  thinking  out  so 
many  varieties,  but  it  saves  time,  for  one 
naturally  gets  swifter  in  repeating  a  pat¬ 
tern.  Needless  to  say,  this  may  be  carried 


of  dainty  soap  may  be  wrapped  with 
them. 

If  the  pocketbook  will  stand  it,  few 
things  are  more  acceptable  than  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  paper  for  a  year.  Note  paper  and 
envelopes  never  come  amiss.  They  can 
easily  be  sent  by  mail,  and  those  who  are 
near  to  stores  can  very  acceptably  supply 
their  more  isolated  friends. 

Many  people  have  what  may  be  termed 
individual  recipes — a  special  kind  of  mar¬ 
malade,  candy  or  cake.  Grapefruit  and 
orange  marmalade  is  a  welcome  change  in 
many  households.  Does  everyone  know 
grapefruit  'and  carrot  marmalade?  Here 
is  a  good  New  England  recipe :  Grind 
through  meat  chopper  one  grapefruit  and 
two  moderate  size  carrots  so  as  to  have 
half  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  To  three  cups  of  the  two  combined 
allow  2 Ysj  lbs.  sugar  and  2 y2  pints  water. 
Cook  fruit  in  water  till  tender,  add  sugar 
and  boil  nearly  an  hour,  or  until  stiff 
enough.  Less  sugar  may  be  enough  for 
some  tastes.  Cover  when  cold. 

Stuffed  dates  are  a  pleasant  variety  to 
the  candy  supply.  They  are  nice  with  a 
filling  of  marshmallow  whip,  flavored 
slightly  with  cocoa,  one-fourth  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  enclosed  in  the  whip.  When 
stuffed,  roll  the  dates  in  confectioners’ 
sugar.  If  they  have  to  travel,  it  might  be 
well  to  wrap  each  stuffed  date  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  waxed  paper. 

l^ast,  but  not  least,  let  us  remember  tlie 
flower  lover  with  a  potted  plant  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  variety  from  any  she  has,  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

With  our  little  gifts  daintily  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  with  colored  string 
and  Christmas  tags  to  give  the  touch  of 
color,  we  may  feel  a  thrill,  or  thrills,  of 


to  an  extreme,  when  the  zest  and  spici¬ 
ness  may  give  place  to  tiresome  monotony. 

There  are  so  many  useful  articles  that 
are  inexpensive  that  there  seems  no  excuse 
whatever  for  giving  useless  things  that 
only  clutter  places  that  are  ofteu  already 
too  full.  Let  us  aim  to  give  that  which 
is  useful  or  pleasurable,  which  will  serve 
its  day,  pass  away,  and  leave  room  and 
opportunity  for  another  gift  another  time. 

Aprons  are  articles  of  which  some 
households  never  seem  to  have  enough,  of 
different  6orts  aud  sizes.  Odd  lengths  of 
percale,  gingham  and  other  goods  will 
make  an  almost  endless  variety.  One  lit¬ 
tle  pattern,  without  any  fullness  or  gath¬ 
ering,  has  been  admired,  and  takes  very 
little  goods.  The  diagram  above  shows 
how  it  is  made. 

Yokes  for  nightgowns  and  camisoles 
offer  great  choice,  and  may  take  much 
or  little  time,  as  the  worker  sees  fit.  The 
effectivenes  is  much  increased  if  a  yoke  is 
made  up  into  a  camisole.  If  the  crochet 
is  fairly  wide,  one-third  yard  of  silk  mus¬ 
lin  divided  into  two,  aud  1  y2  yards  of 
narrow  ribbon  run  through  the  top  bead¬ 
ing  are  well  worth  the  extra  outlay  of 
time  and  trouble,  producing  a  ready-to- 
wear  garment. 

Collars. — Scraps  from  sheer  waist 
goods  may  be  used  for  collars  with  fiue 
crochet  or  tatting  around  the  edges.  Also 
collars  entirely  of  crochet  or  tatting  are 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  appreciated. 

Handkerchiefs  are  ever  faithful,  wheth¬ 
er  edged  with  very  narrow  tatting,  crochet 
or  hairpin  lace  made  with  fine  cotton. 

Washings  may  be  knit  in  checker-board 
or  other  fancy  pattern  with  knitting  cot¬ 
ton.  size  4,  G  or  8.  Crochet  round  edge 
with  colored  silkateeu. 

Towels  may  have  crocLet  insertion  and 
edging,  or  merely  edging  to  match  the  bor¬ 
der  of  tlie  washrag  in  color.  A  small  cake 


satisfaction  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  we  have  spent  j 
on  this  labor  of  love.  A.  k.  f. 


The  Christmas  Letter 

Do  let  us  make  it  an  institution,  in 
many  cases  superseding  the  sending  of 
cards,  or  of  small  1,  perfunctory  gifts. 
Giving  is  overdone  except  to  those  in 
need,  but  exchange  of  thought  and  affec¬ 
tionate  consideration  can  hardly  be  car¬ 
ried  too  far.  A  bunch  of  Christmas  let¬ 
ters  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things 
which  can  come  to  me  at  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  and  1  am  able  always  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  them,  for  1  have  a  few  friends 
who  exchange  letters  with  me  each  year. 
Both  they  and  I  are  too  busy  to  write 
often.  Even  from  those  who  write  to  me 
more  frequently,  a  special  holiday  letter 
is  very  welcome.  We  often  exchange 
snapshots,  news  items  aud  other  clippings, 
recipes  or  original  verses. 

Christmas  letters  may  be  written  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  time  of  seuding, 
aud  left  unsigned,  so  that  later  news  or 
afterthoughts  may  be  added  just  before 
mailing.  It  is  well  to  place  all  such  mis¬ 
sives,  as  well  as  parcels  made  ready  for  | 
mailing,  in  one  large  box  or  drawer  re-  ; 
served  for  that  sole  purpose,  so  that  they 
may  not  become  mislaid. 

Iu  writing  to  friende  in  hospital,  I  like 
to  enclose  a  few  clippings,  either  comfort¬ 
ing  or  inspiring,  or  humorous,  or  some  of 
each.  One  eau  easily  collect  such  clip¬ 
pings  from  daily  reading,  saving  them  for 
this  purpose.  I  once  sent  several  which 
were  delightfully  humorous  to  a  sick 
friend,  and  afterward  learned*  that  they 
had  been  a  joy  to  her  aud  other  patients. 
Choice  selectious  of  verse  are  sometimes 
equally  appreciated  but  one  should  always 
consider  the  taste  of  the  recipient. 

G.  A. T. 


Fine  Salt  for  Fine  Flavor 

Farm  cooking  is  the  best  in  the  land  and 
it  s  the  fine,  tasty  flavor  that  makes  food  good  to 
eat  Your  wife  will  appreciate — 


\\ 

COLONIA1»X 

[farmers 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

Everything  cooked  with  it  tastes  better.  It  gives  just  the 
salt  flavor  because  it's  all  pure  salt— -no  lumps,  no 
S?1**.  Economical,  too,  because  it’s  all  salt — no  moisture. 
Use  it  in  cooking  and.baking  and  at  the  table.  Wonder- 
g“  I°I  bfIne  because  it  dissolves  instantly  and  gives  out 
its  full  strength. 

F or  Every  Farm  Purpose 

QUti!er*.?os5ible  »  m?de  with  Colonial  Special 
farmer  s  Salt.  Meats  cured  with  it  have  longer  keeping 
quality  and  retain  their  sweet,  fresh  flavor  and  aroma. 

No  Waste  in  These  Non-Leaking  Bags 

Packed  only  in  70  pound  bags  which  make  splendid 
towel  material  when  empty.  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
your  table.  Pay  a  little  more  but  get  the  salt  that’s 
more  economical  in  the  long  run  because  it’s  all  salt 
and  all  dissolves.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it, 
write  us,  giving  his  name. 

manufactured  by 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  .  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  III.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Atlanta,  Ga; 


foleman  QuicK-lito 

Lamps  and  Lanterns 

"The  Sunshine  of  the  Night" 

L  Make  and  Burn  Their  Own  Gas  Prom 
Common  Motor  Gasoline. 

2.  Give  300  Candle  Power  of  Brilliant  Pure 
White  Light.  No  Glare  —  No  Flicker. 

5.  More  Light  Than  20  Old  Style  Oil  Lamp* 

or  Lanterns. 

4.  Light  With  Common  Matches— No  Torch 
Needed. 

6.  No  Wicks  to  Trim  or  Chimneys  to  Wash. 
6.  Can’t  Spill  or  Explode  Even  if  Tipped 

Over. 

7.  Cost  to  Dee  Less  Than  50 
Cents  a  Month. 

18.  Solidly  Built  of  Heavily 
Nickeled  Brass.  Wiii  Last 
>  a  Life  Time. 

9.  Lamp  Is  Handsomely 
Designed  —  Equipped 
With  Universal  Shade 
Holder. 

10.  LanternHasMicaGIobe 
With  Reflector— Can’t 
Blow  Out  in  Any  Wind. 
Rain-Proof, Bug-Proof. 

11.  Sold  by  More  Than 
15,000  Dealers.  If  yours 
can’t  supply  you  write 
nearest  factory  branch 
Dept.  R2L 

The  Coleman 

Lamp  Company 

hit,  SW  Pan!  Toledo 
Dali,,  to«  An,«l.« 

irt,  Chlewo 


"TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  lha;  ire  Good  Value 

"'ll!  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Ouarauteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mmsa. 


Did  You  Get  One 

of  the  Intent  Quick* 
tftep  catalogues  ?  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  is  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
saving  values  it  carries. 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  an  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  motto  i9 
44  Quick  steppers  must 
bo  the  best  served 
buyers  in  the  world." 
With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
home  the  same"  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  the  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  factorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatest  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the 
market  offers  in  hosiery, 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  men’s 
work  aiid  dress  shirts  t 
something  forall  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  well  » 
made,  line  w 
hiring  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn’t  it  ?  It  is  just  one  of  the 
many  wonderful  bargains 
we  offer  yon.  Try  a  pair  of 
theses  you  will  like  them, 

IPs  aucrtlHtt e  the  shoee 
mr«t  please  or  we  return 
the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

JOIN  THE  . 

QUICKSTEPPERS- 


Sentf 
today 
for  our 
catalog 
iv. 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  force  F  .  1 
the  weather  8  to  24  hoars  yy 


in  advance.  Not  a  toy  hut 
scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand, 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  «. 
Hansel  and  Crete  I  and  the  Witch,  who  come  I 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
|  weather  will  be.  Sue  j 
•  ?X:  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U-  S.  f 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agent*  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  Si.,  Milwaukee,  Wi 


'  i ten,  woo  come  i 

$1.2 


CROC HETERS,  experienced  only  on 
BOOTEES,  heavy  and  fine  yarn,  infanta  aaeques 
medium  yarn.  Best  pay.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 
Liberal  bonus  with  each  shipment.  Steady  home 
work  throughout  whole  year.  Fine  opportunity  to 
car u  pin’money  during  leisure  hours.  COHEN  H0S.  MANUFAC- 
TI1AIHC  CO  H..  S  18  >».»,  Mini  15, i.  *(_  flrh  git* 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Winter  Feed  for  Horses  and  Cows 

I  have  plenty  of  oats,  corn  on  the  cob, 
cornstalks,  oat  straw  and  a  fair  quality 
of  hay.  One  team,  including  a  mare  in 
foal,  will  have  some  work  to  do  this 
Winter;  another  team,  including  mare 
with  colt  about  to  be  weaned,  will  have 
practically  no  work  to  do.  There  are 
also  two  registered  cows  in  milk,  two 
two-year-olds  that  will  freshen  in  the 
Spring,  and  one  registered  bull  calf  five 
months  old  (all  Guernseys).  Will  you 
suggest  the  best  use  of  the  foodstuffs  I 
have,  and  how  they  may  be  economically 
supplemented  in  making  up  rations  for 
the  horses  and  colt.,  and  for  the  cows  and 
calf,  so  as  to  bring  them  all  out  in  good 
condition  in  the  Spring?  A.  B. 

Essex,  N.  Y. 

For  the  brood  mare  in  foal  I  would 
suggest  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  six 
parts  of  oats,  three  parts  of  bran,  two 
parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  oilmeal.  and 
would  urge  that  she  be  given  as  much  of 
this  grain  as  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
her  in  good  condition.  The  amount  nec¬ 
essary  will  approximate  a  pound  of  grain 
per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight; 


could  I  feed  on  the  stuff  I  have,  with  the 
addition  of  any  concentrate  I  might  buy? 

Park  Hall,  Md.  R.  h.  i\ 

Perhaps  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  most 
satisfactory  home-mixed  ration  that  you 
could  use  for  feeding  your  family  cow 
would  consist  of  equal  parts  of  eornmeal. 
wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  oilmeal  and 
gluten  meal.  Usually  all  dealers  have 
these  products  on  hand.  If  the  cow  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  10  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  provide 
her  with  some  form  of  succulence,  and 
beet  pulp  serves  this  nurpose  most  admir¬ 
ably. 

Concerning  your  second  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  buying  calves  or  cattle 
of  some  sort  to  feed  during  the  Winter 
months.  I  would  say  that  just  now  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  cattle  market  are  unsettled 
and  very  unsatisfactory.  Practically 
every  farmer  who  fed  out  cattle  last  year 
lost  money,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  feeders  in  the  Fall  was  clearly 
out  of  range  with  the  price  that  was 
quoted  in  the  Spring  for  partially  fat 
or  even  finished  cattle.  Just  now  the 
price  of  corn  and  other  farm  products  is 


The  Family  Ilorse  Is  On  Parade 


in  other  words,  if  the  mare  weighs  1,000 
lbs.  she  will  require  approximately  10 
lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  This  should  be 
supplemented  with  either  mixed  hay  or 
preferably  some  legume,  such  as  Alfalfa 
or  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  mixed.  Idle 
horses  could  be  wintered  more  cheaply, 
and  with  these  animals  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  utilize  the  cornstalks  and 
oat  straw,  in  which  case  the  grain  sup¬ 
plied  should  consist  of  corn  on  the  cob 
and  oats,  fed  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  idle  horses  should  be  fed  largely  on 
roughage,  and  allow  from  5  to  S  lbs.  of 
the  grain,  which  should  be  fed  in  two 
feedings,  morning  and  evening.  If  the 
brood  mare  has  been  suckled  down  until 
she  is  relatively  thin  she  should  l>e  fed 
some  additional  grain.  The  colt  that  is 
just  about  to  be  weaned  should  be  given 
some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  if  it  is  avail¬ 
able.  and  this  ration  might  appropriately 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  to  which  has  been  added  10  per 
cent  of  oilmeal.  Of  course  you  realize 
that  the  colt  should  be  kept  growing  and 
gaining,  and  should  be  fed  generously  of 
grain  during  the  Winter  months. 

For  the  two  cows  in  milk  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  parts  of  corn,  three  parts 
of  oats,  three  parts  of  cottonseed,  two 
parts  of  gluten  and  one  part  of  bran  will 
he  satisfactory.  The  same  ration,  pro¬ 
vided  the  cottonseed  meal  is  omitted,  can 
be  fed  to  the  two-year-old  heifers  that 
are  due  to  freshen  in  the  Spring.  The 
five-months-old  calf  which,  I  take  it,  has 
been  weaned,  should  also  be  fed  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  of  corn,  three  parts 
of  bran,  three  parts  of  ground  oats  and 
one  part  of  oilmeal  will  be  satisfactory. 


Ration  for  Family  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  family 
cow?  I  have  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay  and  corn  fodder ;  can  buy  bran  and 
wheat  middlings  here  at  mill  for  .'!% c 
and  have  plenty  of  corn  for  corn  and  cob 
meal.  I  would  also  appreciate  a  little 
advice  in  regard  to  cattle  feeding.  I 
have  about  80  tons  of  hay,  corn  stover 
from  30  acres,  and  nice  wheat  straw  ;  will 
have  800  barrels,  at  least,  of  corn,  and 
would  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  feed¬ 
ing  some  of  this  stuff  to  cattle  instead  of 
selling  it  off  the  farm  and  putting  the 
money  iuto  commercial  fertilizer.  I  had 
thought  of  buying  calves  on  the  Baltimore 
market,  because  I  thought  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment  would  be  smaller.  Would  you 
advise  calves  or  older  catte,  and  if  cattle, 
what  size  would  yon  consider  most  profit¬ 
able.  and  at  what  figure  should  they  be 
bought  to  pay?  Will  you  give  me  ration 
(for  whichever  you  advise,  aud  how  many 


at  a  very  low  ebb,  while  the  price  of  cat¬ 
tle,  particularly  feeders,  has  not  dropped 
in  proportion. 

You  might  be  justified  in  buying  young 
steers  and  roughing  them  through  the 
Winter  months  on  hay,  corn  stover  and 
straw  that  you  have  available.  You 
could  scarcely  afford  to  feed  them  very 
much  grain,  and  certainly  it  would  not 
be  to  your  advantage  to  purchase  concen¬ 
trates  for  such  feeding  purposes.  If  you 
could  secure  calves  or  short  youngsters 
weighing  from  450  to  000  lbs.,  youngsters 
that  were  well  grown  aud  in  fair  con¬ 
dition,  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to 
rough  them  through  on  hay  and  a  little 
grain,  pasturing  them  during  the  next 
season  and  wintering  them  through  with 
a  little  more  grain  during  the  following 
Winter.  However,  until  market  con¬ 
ditions  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  era 
one  must  be  particularly  cautious  in  sug¬ 
gested  procedure 

A  450  or  a  500-lb  steer  would  require 
from  12  to  15  lbs.  of  roughage  per  day, 
and  if  this  were  supplemented  with  4  or 
5  lbs.  of  grain  the  youngster  would  go 
through  the  Winter  and  maintain  his 
initial  weight.  It  would  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  for  you  to  determine  just  how  many 
steers  of  this  weight  would  pay  you 
to  winter  with  the  feed  available.  If 
you  are  in  the  dairy  business  you  might 
find  it  advantageous  to  purchase  some 
heifer  calves  (and  there  are  any  number 
of  them  available  on  the  Baltimore  mar¬ 
ket)  and  winter  these  through  on  the 
roughage  and  grain  available.  There 
would  be  perhaps  a  greater  demand  foi 
jtliem  in  your  neighborhood  than  there 
would  be  for  steers. 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Disher's  Giant,  Sired  by  niy  Grand  Cham- 
l>ioH  Boar.  ‘‘KNOX'S  BIG-BOB,"  Dr.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Reg.  Big’  Type  Poland-China  Hog’s 

Pigs  10-wkg.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1.000  lb.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W  JONES.  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Route  2 


FOIt  SAI.E— Illirh  Hrsd 
anil  It  ElilSTK  It  E  II 

nt  Farmer’s  Prices. 


Spotted  Poland  Boars  and  Gilts 

F.  M.  KKU.V,  Springv ille,  Ind. 


Reg. 

E.  R 


Poland-Chinas 

OWELL 


P.  o  n  r 8—8  o  w  s— p  1 g  8. 
Sired  by  1 ,  ton  boars. 
Louisa,  Virginia 


O,  I.  C.  PIGS 

Special  inducements  to  oiler  buyers  during  Novem¬ 
ber  for  registered  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  8  to  10  wits.  old. 
Write  at  once.  WALTER  BROS  .  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


CHR  <{A|  F  young  PIGS,  weighing  about  100 
run  lbs.,  corn  led.  Also  two  breed  sows 

and  pedigree  BERKSHIRE  HOAR  Ready  for 
immediate  delivery,  dressed  or  alive. 

COLt WIN,  9U  OrauU  Street,  New  York  City 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Special  Low  Price  for  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  1  Service  Boar 

unrelated  ....  100 

3  Fail  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelated.  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boarrs  unrelated  .  .  $100 
All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg  New  York 


FSintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl's  Successor  8th  aud  other  good  boors, 
now  offered  lor  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  anil 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong;  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  19120:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  aud  Boar  l’igs,  6  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  L,  Marker,  Supt. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

If  you  lire  needing  a  service  boar  and  have 
never  visited  our  herd,  we  urge  you  to  inspect 
our  offering  and  the  parent  stock  before  buying. 
We  offer  big,  stretchy  boars,  whose  half 
brothers,  bred  by  us,  have  actually  weighed 
950  to  1000  pounds.  Send  for  list. 


H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  1  8.  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


SERVICE  BOARS  and  SOWS 


Boars  six  months  old  good  length  and  right 
typo,  now  weigh  about  two  hundred.  Aro  front 
well-bred  darns  nnd  Patmoor  Rival,  priced  for 
November  at  875.00,  these  boars  aro  good 
enough  for  anyone.  A  few  young  sows  front 
same  litters,  also  a  few  mature  sows  bred  for 
Spring  farrow. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  HAKTFIEU),  N.Y. 


Brookside  Head  of  Berkshires 

Epochal  23.  the  Groat  sire  of  the  Gossard  state.  85 
Sows  and  Boars  for  sale.  OSows  duo  to  farrow  early 
in  the  spring.  HARRY  N  HUMPHREY,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRE  PIGSsF^ 

Two  boars,  ISO  11)8..  SBO.  Two  sows,  1 10  lbs.,  845.  Sired 
by  Svmboleer,  85tli.  As  goodhogsas  you  can  tlnd  any¬ 
where.  J.  I..  800DWIN,  Clarks  Corner,  Conn. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Registered  Berkshires 

Special  prices  on  bred  sows  for  February  and  March  far¬ 
row  if  taken  at  once.  Also  open  gilts.  Woxtnooii,  Mm. 


TUDIETV  DCDVCUIDt  SHOLTS  for  feeders.  Breeding 
1  Unit  1  I  DtiMljnlliU  .sows  nuii  boars  from  SIO 
up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVEKDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


n„_  D k!»„«  12-wks.-old,  $18  each.  Pairs  and  trios 
flfig .  U  6  |KS  n  I  l6S  not  relative.  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  on  ap¬ 
proval.  SlttllY  SIDE  IIF.HU.  Itox  145,  llubliardvrille,  N.  Y. 


TYTTUmf''  Picvo  825  P"lr*  Ped..Si3  perpig- 
L/Uix.vJv><  TlgS  s.  O.  Weeks,  UkGkafk,  onto 


Reg.  Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  each,  prepaid 

Address  GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE,  K.  ».  Newvllle.  Pn. 


SWINE 


'  — - ■ 

SPECIAL  OFFER  I 

■ 

OF 

■ 

Duroc-Jcrscys  | 

Orion  Cherry  King,  Colonel,  De-  • 

tender  and  other  popular  strains  j 

■ 

All  registered  and  guaranteed  exactly  : 
as  represented.  Offering  consists  in  ■ 
part  of  40  first  choice  pigs.  3  months  5 
old,  $25  each,  pair  not  akin.  $45;  30  ■ 

four  and  five  months  old  gilts,  $30  each,  5 
pair  not  akin,  $55;  10  Spring  gilts  bred  : 
for  Feb.-Mareh  farrow,  $55  each;  10  • 

tried  sows  bred  for  third  litter,  $100  : 

each.  A  few  very  choice  tried  sows  ■ 
$150  to  $500  each,  bred  or  open;  4  • 

yearling  service  boars  at  $60  each. 

SPECIAL 

A  few  good  second  choice  pigs,  10  to  13  j 
weeks  old  at  $25  per  pair.  To  save  : 
time  order  from  this  ad.  and  state  just  • 
what  you  want.  All  inquiries  receive  : 
prompt  attention. 

M.  CASSEL  -  Mantua,  Ohio  ; 

»  a 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Karin  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.and KENNETH  HANKINSON 

For  Sale:  REG.  DUROC  BOAR.  21  months  old,  weight 
•100  lbs.  Sire,  King  John's  Orion.  Dam,  Iowa  Maid. 
Price  $200.  Lons  VV.  Schkld,  R.  F.  D.,  WBST 
OllAKGB,  N.J,,  Phone,  Orange  1-686  J. _ 

May  DUROC  Boars  and  Gilts 

FOB  SALK.  The  kind  that  makes  good. 
FRED  GIKKKK,  Weedsport,  New  York 

Large  Type  DUROC- JERSEY  PIGS 

6  to  8  wks.  old.  Registered.  Good  individuals  and  breed¬ 
ing.  SlOeuch.  it.  B.  ARCHER,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

t*  r»  c  Choice  September 
1  GL  O  farrow  Pigs,  81  S 
KAMI,  C.  St.  Palmer,  ValatU,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Du 

per  pair.  ORCIIAUU  NOOK  KA 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instruct  ions  tu  recording  your  bogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc’y,  Box  66,  Depl.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


50  Chester 
White  Pigs 


_  _  eligible  to  registry.  6  wks. 

r’U.'K.'ViaS  to  t*  mos.  old.  tine  type. 

well  bred,  we  are  offering 
nt  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Keg.  Jersey 
bull  calf,  2  mos.  old,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding 

KURKKA STOCK  FARM 
Edwuril  Wultcr,  llox  6G-K,  West  Chester,  Penult. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East.  Also  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts,  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  815  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bcllvale.  New  York 

For  Sale-40  Choice  LittleChester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  sired  by  a  premium  boar  of  the 
famous  combination  stock.  Price,  84  each  and 
expressago.  Address  HA I,I>WIN  HILL  FARM, 
R  F.  D.  1,  Great  Barrington,  Mass  FRANK  EREEHAN,  Supt. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  wthZ  Z\tf7 

Right  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
HOWLR,  Manager  Cedirt  Farm,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietar 

For  Sale— iT’ilrty  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old,  84.00  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


REGISTERED 

HAMPSHIRES 

Fri  m  selected  prize  winning  stock  at  moderate 
prices,  dpring  boars,  spring  gilts,  brood  sows 
and  one  boar  If  Interested  write  immediately 
for  complete  Information— stating  your  wants. 

BYRON  G.  MOON  -  TROY.  N.  Y. 


0|  n  nnd  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
•  I.  u.  Kuoknk  I’.  Kookhs,  Wayyillk,  N.  Y 


01  n  <  Itlg  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Best  of  breeding.  5  grand 
•  l.u.  S  60-lb.  Sows,  $16  each.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex, 
8 10. 50  each,  after  8  wks.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Saneca  Falls,  H.T 


H  AMPSHIRE 

Pure  bred  pigs  for  salo.  Also  2  males  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  out  of  litter  of  12.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  B.  FIGGS  R.  D.  1  Delmar,  Dolaware 


•JOfT  PftfiQ  75  Chaster  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
AU  50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
OFFERED  WEEKLY  Barrows  or  rows  or  boars,  C  to 

7  weeks  old,  $0.00  ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  $7.oo  ;  Boars,  $9.oo.  Superior  Cross  Pips  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  biar  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  nnd  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  oti  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  l>.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham,  Mass. 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

ltoars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
Champion SirBlythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  •  Box  R 


For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  fur  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  11)8.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  *10.  Either  sox.  Write  now. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


F=  Duroc-Jersey  Breeding  Stock  =j 

Sired  by  Belvidere  Special  and  Pathfinder  Royal,  Spring  Gilts 
and  Boars,  Maryland  Blue  Ribbon  Herd.  If  you  are  looking 
for  real  Breeding  stock,  we  have  it.  We  have  pleased  over  300 
customers  the  past  year  and  We  Guarantee  to  Please  You. 

BELVIDERE  FARMS 

F.  S.  JONES,  Manager  305  W.  Lanvale  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


1835 


Tbr  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Potatoes,  SO  to  90e>  on  cars ;  oats,  60 
to  65c.  Hay,  local,  $24  to  $26,  loose; 
buyers  offer  $20  on  cars;  straw,  local, 
$12,  loose ;  $6  on  cars.  Cows,  $40  to  $60, 
according  to  grade  ;  yearling,  $25  to  $30, 
no  buyers.  Beef,  13  to  15c  per  lb.  by  the 
side.  Beans,  12^0  per  lb.  Pork,  20c, 
aressed.  Chickens,  25c,  live ;  turkeys, 
40  to  45c,  live.  Apples,  5.0c  bu.  Farmers 
paid  $2  for  barrels  and  are  offered  $2.50 
to  $3  per  bbl.  for  apples.  Lots  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  no  market.  Crops  were  good 
and  quality  fine,  but  no  market ;  no  de¬ 
mand  for  grains.  it.  s.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $2  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.60 ;  corn, 
$1;  buckwheat,  $1.25;  oats,  50c.  Ilay, 
Timothy,  $35;  straw,  $15.  Eggs,  85c; 
butter,  65c.  Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25.  These 
are  prices  that  we  get  in  our  local  mar¬ 
kets.  The  wheat  was  damaged  by  the  fly 
and  was  about  18  bu.  average.  Hay,'  a 
full  crop,  the  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Oats  a  good  crop,  from  30  to  65  bu.  to  the 
acre.  Rye  is  not  largely  raised.  Corn 
has  been  generally  good ;  buckwheat  was 
below  the  average.  Potatoes  not  so  good  ; 
here  and  there  a  good  crop,  but  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  had  a  poor  crop ;  a  good 
many  rotted.  Apples,  a  plentiful  crop; 
all  were  not  gathered.  They  sold  from 
25c  to  $1  per  bu.  Thousands  of  bushels 
were  made  into  cider  and  sold.  The  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  average  received  about  50c  per 


bu.  for  what  were  sold  in  crates.  Cab-  i 
bage  a  good  crop,  selling  on  cars  at  $10 
per  ton.  Dressed  hogs,  21c  per  11*. ;  live  ; 
poultry,  35c  per  lb.  M.F.  w. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  2-  -Du roe- Jerseys.  J.  Elmer  Long, 
Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Dec.  3-4 — Holsteins.  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sales  Co.,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Mar.  20-30,  1921— Holsteins.  Water- 
town  Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wis.  F.  Darcey,  Sec. 

May  0,  1921 — Holsteins.  Brown 
County  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De 
Pere,  Wis. 

May  17,  1921 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Wisconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Potato  Exposition.  Milwaukee  Audi¬ 
torium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  30- 
Decom'ber  4. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27-December  4. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  Columbus,  O.,  December 

1-3. 

Seventh  Annual  Farmers’  Exposition, 
Toledo,  O.,  December  2-10. 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  farm  convention,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  December  14-15. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Janqary  "22-29. 

Short  courses  in  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  Ice  Cream  Making,  Jan.  3- 
Feb.  25,  1921,  New  York  State  School  of 
Agricultural,  Cobblcskill,  N.  Y. 


Cow  Credits 


HIGH  yield  of  Butterf at.  Good  Health.  Daily  regularity.  Long  milk¬ 
ing  age.  Economic  keep.  Increasing  market  value.  Here  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  merit  points  to  the  credit  of  Jerseys,  the  Profit  Breed. 

JERSEYS 

One  Jersey  proves  her  worth  so  quickly  and  surely  that  you  will  want 
another  before  she  has  time  to  calve.  Let  us 
start  you  with  the  most  valuable  information 
ever  gathered  about  cows  that  pay  dividends. 

No  charge  for  facts  and  help.  Write  today. 


N 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-G  We.t  23rd  St.,  New  York 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shop 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs 

Holstein  bulls.  (ioodyr 


for  Instructive  list. 


Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 
Poland  China  and  Duroo  Boars, 
young  Cockerell.  Babbits.  Send  10c. 

~  H.  WATSON,  ( 01  174b,  Oakland.  lo„i 


Airedale  Terrier  Pupplen  of  quality.  Tha  kind  yon  want- 

typical  specimen*  of  tho  bettor  kind.  Fashionable  pedigree,  rlrh 
in  International  champion  blood.  Molot,  S8S|  one  fonialc,  fib. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  INGIECIDE  FARM.  Bewmiimille,  N.  T. 

mi  1  TF  PITDC  Tho  handsome  and  intelligent  kind, 
UlllihiL  tUfj  Nelson  linos.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

..  nym  w— -4-  w — .  Either  rolor.  Largo 
-JL  JL.  JL  LO  or  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  boob  free.  1EVI  FARNSWORTH,  Non  I.ondon.  Ohio 

Tnr  Trimmal’*  w-  ,Tn,n  Street 
r  erre is  sale,  inmmai  s  kocukstek,  n.  y. 


SHEEP 


X=t.EG.  SHROPSHIRES 

15  .venrling  Ram*,  $25  to  845.  15  Ram  Lambs.  $20 
to  $40.  30  ewes,  bred  to  imported  Ram.  $25  to  $40. 
13  ewe  lambs,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros  .Wilson.  N  Y. 

RANDALL  FARMS.  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

offers  for  quiob  sale,  1  registered  RamboulUet  breeding 
ram  t  1  Dorset  and  one  Imported  Leicester,  very  ft  est, 
bree  iing.  A  iso  7  beautiful  Swisadoe  kid*  and  2  Togg.  bucks 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Supt.  for  Wm.  Rockefeller 

For  Sale-40  "h.Yrr.J  Merino  Ewes  of  Delaine  Typo 

of  fine  wool;  good  months.  S8  per  bend. 

8  L,  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  New  York 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  South  Down  Ewes  and 

Kant  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIUEK,  Gladstonk,  N.  J, 

Foil  SAMS.  Keg.  Hampshire  Sheep.  Rams  and  Ewes 
Best  breeding.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca.  Omaris  Co..  N.  Y 

PnrSala  Heir.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
ruroaiB  ewes.  Apply  OPHHl  FARM,  I’nrebue,  N.  Y. 

10  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  For  Sale  March" 

of  II  ft.  COVERT,  -  Lodi.  New  York 

FOB  SALE-WESTERN  BREEDING  EWES.  Bred 
to  registered  muttou  rums.  STUART  ■.  MARS.  Utrty.  H.  T 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  af  auction  for  $7,500 
OwIs-Over-lhe-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Prices 

Moderate 


Registered  Jerseys 

Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36.  Huntington,  L  !..  N  Y 

For  Sale-Reg.  JERSEY  BULLyZ 

old.  Blue  Ribbon  afc  Danbury  Fair  last  Get.  For  prieo 

address  E.  L  BENET,  SuoseMtill  Farm,  laka  Mabopac.  B.  V.  R.  0.  2 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  A  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c. 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept  A 
428  Highland  Are..  MOUNT  VERNON,  lil.  Y. 


flEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  nnd 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  B  TEN  EYCK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1833 


^S^GUERNSEYSrSl^ 


^Products 


This  is  the  time  to  buy  Guernseys.  The  market  price  on 
all  dairy  cattle  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  higher  prices  will  Inevitably  return  as  soon 
as  conditions  become  normal.  One  can  enter  a  business  at 
the  lowest  cost  during  a  period  of  depression,  and  there  is 
no  better  time  to  buy  Guernseys  than  now.  Write  today 
for  our  free  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  9  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

PnrCnlo  Dnll  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
rOfOdlG  King,  27600.  A.  It.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 


SAUGERTIES 

SAUGERTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us.  stating  what  you  arc  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  8200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


LOST! 


A  Golden  Opportunity 
To  Purchase  Stock 
males  and  females,  of  superior  May  Rose  breeding 
Youngsters  sired  by  Langwater  Fisherman,  Lang- 
waterCollege  King,  Yoemao’s  King  of  the  May,  Jeth¬ 
ro’s  Masher  of  Forestdaie.  Finder  may  have  same  by 
communicating  with  its ;  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
good  that  opportunity  at  prices  according  to  age 
and  breeding.  Nothing  under  $800. 

BU  IUltU  1).  I)e  FOREST.  Forcstdile  Farm,  Amatordnnj,  S.T. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvili,e  Flats.  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

For  Sale-Il-Mos.-Old  BULL 

Sire,  Florham  Moss  Raider (30517)  s  Dam,  Sweet  Clover 
of  Annindale  (72032).  Nice  individual-,  priced  to  sell. 

GEORGE  H.  PENSON.  lai  481,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  Five  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  K.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  $1  50-S200.  VV rite  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  thaCwili  he  tested.  Write  Tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  farms,  n  S.  32d  Si.,  put*.,  p*. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  Llit  of  Bull  Calve*  from  3  to 
12  mo*,  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*Iyn,  N.  Y. 


Re£\  Guernsey  HEIFER 

bred  I  ,  a  May  Rose  sire.  Federal  tested..  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Will  also  sell  young  fresh  Reg.  cow.  Bull 
ready  for  service  from  A.  K.  row  for  sale.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  prices.  WALDORF  FARMS.  Nertb  Chathim.  N  T. 


(( 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
inns,  of  age.  Sired  by  ‘‘Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
liest  proven  SON  of  ”NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  recordB,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Writs  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 


F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

vwvwywvwftWNWWMAAMMwwwdVWAvvAvvv/AWi 


AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Rug'ged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
Duality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  p„u^ JKS 

for  milk  anil  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingioimllc,  N.  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  IVERETT  FBI.  Lowell,  Ha... 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Wanted-A  Brown  SWISS  BULL ££ 

tXIATON  8.  DOW,  Itloblsnd,  Pa.,  ar  74  Broadway,  Ne*rT«rk  City 

GOATS 

31  ILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toccenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  115  t<>  $30. 

8.  J.  Sharpies,  K.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

ftnofo  Tosrgenbnrg.  Milk  stock  -.  does  and  kids.  Also 
UUdlo  honey  and  bees.  ALLEN  SIMMONS,  Lltlngeiun,  N.  I. 

:t  HOLSTEINS  it 

Dispersal  Sale 
anti  Auction 

Saturday,  Dec.  11th,  1920 

AT  11  A.  M. 

'A  mile  east  af  the  tillage  af  Lancaster  an  East  Main  Street 

I  will  sell  my  herd  of  well-bred  Holsteins,  one  herd  Eire, 
Johanna  line  Rag  Apple,  No.  210045,  A.K.O.,  7  days.  Butter 
35.1.  1  Junior  Herd  Sire  i*  by  Ling  Mutual  Kenigen 
203796  and  Falrvlew  Pontiac  Korndyko  2nd.  8  Cows  and 
their  offspring  by  the  famous  sire  Glenwood  Beets 
Korndyko.  making  them  full  sisters  to  Verona  Dekol 
Beets,  40  pounds  junior  4-year  calf,  6  cows  by  the 
famous  Sire  King  Alcartra  Seeds  Pontiac  No.  136925, 
whose  sire  is  the  wonderful  Bull  King  Segis  routine 
Alcartra  N 0.  79602,  or  the  first  bull  to  sell  for  $50,000.  A 
daughter  by  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  the  8th,  and  our  junior 
sire  is  her  son ;  3  yearling  heifers,  3  yearling  bulls,  3  bull 
e  lves,  3  heifer  calves,  tho  above  young  stock  is  oil 
eligible  to  be  registered.  Some  gnule  cows,  4  horses  ami 
all  farming  tools.  WILLIAM  OEHM,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

b  ?S  d°HaeBVi  Iht°e  r".a3  Holstein  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

for  sale.  Prices  right. 

EARL  W.  WISNER.  Fairview  Village.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Holstein-Friesian  BULL 

calved  March  8.  1918.  Reg.  No.  265468.  Grandson  of  King 
Priliy  Regis.  Great  grandson  of  King  of  tho  Pontiac 

A  fine  animal.  HURD  P.  EVANS,  Truppe,  Penna. 

Keg.  tin  cl  HIGH  ORA  DE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  KAKL1NGER.  Mousey,  N.Y.  w Phone  I’uun.'’ 

||olsnaltt*Krlrfclan  llfdfor  mid  llnll  Calves.  Pure  bred  r^istor- 
11  edaud  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding:. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGr»w.  Cartland  Cm,  N  T. 

HOLSTEINS 


Fred  H.  Lee,  Plymouth,  Mich., 
writes : 

.  “I  have  26  head  of  Purebred 
Holsteins,  all  descendants  of  my 
two  original  cows.  I  have  become 
owner  of  a  large  farm,  near  De¬ 
troit,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  impossible.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  back  Holsteins  but 
Holsteins  have  had  to  back  me.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass  n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


QUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  3-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  ealves 
$20.00  each 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


A  CHOICE  BULL 

Tuberculin  tested.  Ready  for  heavy  service.  Grand¬ 
son  of  Bag  Apple  Korndyke  8th.  For  sale  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  One  fine  registered  heifer. 
Colantha  Blood,  to  freshen  in  November,  t  Un-  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  any  farmer  or  small  breeder. 

AIRDALE  FARM  .  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  ol  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
<>l  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams 
For  Prices  Address  : 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  CITY 
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FEED 

The  Big  Factor 

The  record  of  the  best  bred  cow  depends  oh  the 
kind  of  feed  and  roughage  she  is  fed  and  whether 
the  combination  forms  a  balanced  ration  or  not. 

The  vigor  and  future  record-making  qualities 
of  the  calf  she  produces  are -also  largely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  feed  and  how  well  it  keeps  her  in 
condition. 

Ti-o-ga 

FEED  SERVICE 


provides  for  record  milk  production,  maintenance 
of  physical  condition  and  the  development  of 
strong  calves  by  preparing  feeds  which  combine 
with  different  kinds  of  roughage  to  form  bal¬ 
anced  ration. 

Red  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage, 

Pasturage,  Green  Fodder  Crops,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Mixed 

Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  Timothy  Hay,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition 
in  the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get  more  money  from 
your  roughage.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of 
TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  balance  your  roughage,  advise  us 
and  we  will  arrange  for  some  nearby  dealer  to  supply  you. 

TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  are  guaranteed  satisfactory  and 
mean  more  net  profit  in  producing  milk. 

Our  book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  and  explanation 
of  how  the  three  feeds  give  the  same  results,  sent  free  on 
request. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


The  same  careful  service  ia 
furnished  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoal  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses) . 


A 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Supplementing  Home-grown  Grain 

What  other  feeds  would  you  suggest 
mixing  with  corn,  oats  and  barley,  which 
I  raised  on  my  farm,  to  make  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  my  dairy  cows?  In  what 
proportions  should  the  feeds  be  mixed?  I 
intend  feeding  good  clover  hay  twice  a 
day,  and  corn  fodder  once  a  day,  with 
some  beets  twice  a  day.  it.  M.  w. 

South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  conditions  that  yoiT  have 
suggested  I  should  take  equal  parts  of 
ground  corn,  oats  and  barley,  and  with 
each  500  lbs.  of  this  feed  add  200  lbs.  of 
gluten,  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  and  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran. 


Kieffer  Pears  for  Stock 

What  feeding  value  is  there  in  Kieffer 
pears  for  hogs  or  for  sheep?  What  nu¬ 
tritious  ingredient  is  there  in  these  pears, 
and  in  what  proportion?  There  are  so 
many  Kieffer  pears  in  this  locality  that 
are  not  going  to  be  picked  because  there 
is  no  market  that  I  am  wondering  just 
what  they  would  be  worth  for  feeding 
purposes.  w.  n.  s. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

You  would  gain  very  little  by  feeding 
your  surplus  Kieffer  pears  to  either  swine 
or  sheep.  Iu  the  first  place,  they  carry 
a  great  deal  of  water,  and  pigs  require 
concentrated  rather  than  diluted  feeds  if 
they  are  to  make  the  most  rapid  and 
satisfactory  gains.  Primarily  such  pro¬ 
ducts  are  intended  only  as  an  appetizer, 
and  usually  a  pig  does  not  require  any 
incentive  of  this  character.  We  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  feeding  pears 
to  sheep,  but  feel  satisfied  that  they 
would  be  unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  We  do  not  find  any  experimental 
data  suggesting  that  pears  have  been 
used  advantageously  in  feeding  either 
sheep  or  swine. 


Diluting  Skim-milk  for  Hogs 

What  do  you  think  about  diluting 
skim-milk  for  hogs?  Skim-milk  is  all  too 
scarce.  Would  it  be  best  to  feed  the 
skim-milk  to  the  hogs  entire,  dilute  the 
milk  with  water  ( pigs  need  a  lot  of 
drink),  feed  the  milk  separately  or  mixed 
with  the  meal?  j.  a.  M. 

HermanvMle,  P.  E.  I. 

There  is  uothing  to  be  gained  by  feed¬ 
ing  skim-milk  to  hogs :  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  hogs  require  concentrated  feed,  and 
you  would  only  be  fooling  yourself  if  j’ou 
increased  the  iiquid  portion  of  the  ration 
and  made  yourself  believe  that  simply 
because  the  pig's  stomach  was  full,  or 
fuller  than  usual,  the  pig  was  gainiug  iu 
proportion.  Of  course  this  applies  to  a 
condition  where  it  is  supposed  that  you 
have  an  abundance  of  skim-milk  and  that 
it  is  fed  as  a  supplement  rather  than  as 
a  mere  appetizer.  Modern  practices  are 
against  the  feeding  of  slop  or  moistened 
feed  t°  pigs.  In  fact,  where  the  grains 
are  fed  dry  through  the  agency  of  a  self- 
feeder,  and  the  slcim-milk  fed  without 
dilution,  much  better  results  have  been 
reported.  Where  the  grain  is  mixed  with 
milk  and  allowed  to  stand  either  iu  the 
trough  or  barrel,  the  material  is  apt  to 
become  sour,  and  more  or  less  indigestion 
will  be  experienced.  If  you  could  feed 
approximately  5  lbs.  of  skim-milk  with 
each  pound  of  dry  feed  you  would  get 
the  most  economical  gains;  but  I  would 
not  under  average  conditions  dilute  the 
milk,  or  even  share  the  belief  that  you 
can  increase  the  feeding  value  by  an 
added  consumption  of  water.  Distribute 
the  milk  as  equally  as  possible  among  the 
pigs  you  have,  and  feed  it  only  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  dry  grain  if  you  desire  the 
best  results. 


Value  of  Silage;  Ration  for  Dairy 

1.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  silage 
contained  iu  a  round  silo  whose  diameter 
is  15  ft.,  width  20  ft.,  of  settled  silage  iu 
depth?  The  corn  was  slightly  frosted  and 
only  partly  eared  out.  We  are  settling  up 
with  a  tenant,  both  of  us  willing  to  abide 
by  your  decision.  2.  Would  you  give  a 
ration  for  grade  Holstein  cows,  part  of 
dairy  giving  milk  during  the  Winter?  We 
shall  feed  mixed  hay  with  some  straw  and 
will  feed  silage.  We  have  buckwheat  to 
feed,  and  oats  and  barley  mixed,  sown  one 
bushel  barley  t<>  two  bushels  oats.  L.  S.  T. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  silo  15  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft. 
deep  would  have  a  capacity  of  50  tons.  A 
fair  valuation,  based  upon  the  prevailing 
prices  of  corn  and  feed  and  labor  would 
be  $7.50  a  ton  iu  the  silo. 

2.  With  silage  and  some  mixed  hay, 

with  some  straw  for  roughage  and  an 
available  supply  of  buckwheat,  with  oats 
and  barley  mixed,  it  would  be  appropri¬ 
ate  for  you  to  feed  the  cows  as  much  as 
35  lbs.  of  silage  per  animal  per  day.  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  roughage  that  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish.  You  could 
utilize  your  grain  as  follows:  Corn,  oats 
and  barley,  400  lbs. ;  buckwheat,  200  lbs. ; 
cottonseed  meal.  ‘100  lbs.  ;  gluten  or  oil- 
meal.  200  lbs.  Peed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day  per  cow.  » 


Unadilla 

Convenience 

The  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  a  perfect  silo,  but  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  No  one 
knows  better  the  value  of 
the  unique  Unadilla  ladder 
than  the  man  who  has  had 
to  be  without  it. 

Those  wno  nave  used  Unadilla* 
wouid  never  be  without  its  con¬ 
veniences,  which  can  only  be  had 
in  the  Unadilla. 

Send  for  the  big,  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  Unadilla  Catalog.  Write  for 
our  special  discount  for  early 
orders  and  open  territory  where 
good  agents  are  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 

Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin. 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  iuvaluable. 

IOvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use  IW  Send  for  descrip 
tlve  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Bit  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank* 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you'll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  leed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  In  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.N. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$  A  A  Bovs  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.J 

*TT*  Light  running,  ©nay  cleaning.^ 
cloao  skimming.  durable.  f 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  _ 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work^1 2 * 
mnnshln.  Made  ulao  in  four  lurgor  eizo*  up 
No.  B  shown  bore;  aold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  thoir  own  coat  1 
and  more  by  what  they  euvo.  Foetal  bringe  r  roe  I 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  (com  the  manufacturer  I 
and  Have  money.  \2l>  n 

4L3AUCH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  MerahallOI.  ChUa*» 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Chronic  Cough 

I  have  a  Percheron  12  years  okl.  Last 
Spring  he  had  a  eold,  and  when  it  left 
him  he  coughed  quite  a  bit.  Early  in  the 
Summer  this  cough  became  worse  and  a 
white  mucus  began  running  from  his 
nose.  Now  he  coughs  nearly  all  the 
time;  it  is  a  hacking  cough.  lie  grunts 
and  groans  when  coughing.  I  have  not 
worked  him  hard  and  have  tried  our  local 
veterinarian’s  cures,  but  this  has  done  no 
good.  P.  B.  c. 

Virginia. 

If  the  veterinarians  have  made  certain 
that  glanders  is  not  present  in  this  case 
we  should  advise  you  to  have  the  teeth 
attended  to  and  then  give  the  horse  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  for  a  week,  and  then 
three  times  daily,  until  no  longer  needed, 
when  the  medicine  gradually  should  be 
discontinued,  taking  at  least  10  days  to 
the  process.  Wet  all  feed:  Stop  feeding 
hay  and  substitute  bright  oat  straw  or 
oat  sheaves  and  corn  stover.  Feed  car¬ 
rots,  oats  and  bran.  Keep  the  bowels 
active.  We  think  it  highly  probable  that 
the  cough  is  a  symptom  of  heaves,  and 
the  treatment  here  advised  is  for  that 
complaint.  In  Summer  let  the  horse  live 
on  grass.  Do  not  allow  any  bulky  feed 
at  noon  or  work  him  just  after  a  meal. 
Glyeo-heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup  would 
be  tikely  to  help  if  the  disease  is  not 
heaves. 


Worms  of  Horses 

What  can  be  done  for  a  horse  that  has 
worms  about  eight  inches  long  and  quite 
large  around?  They  seem  to  keep  the 
horse  in  a  run-down  condition.  w.  P. 

Vermont. 

The  worms  described  are  the  common 
round  worms  of  the  horse  (ascaris  mega- 
locephala),  which  inhabits  the  small  in¬ 
testines  and  lives  on  feed  eaten  by  the 
horse.  It  i«  not  a  blood-sucker.  It  is 
taken  in  with  contaminated  feed  or  water. 
Keen  horses  from  drinking  surface  water 
or  water  from  a  dirty  trough.  A  s:->nle 
treatment  is  to  mix  in  dampened  feed,, 
night  and  morning  for  a  week,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
table  salt  and  one  part  each  of  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  by 
weight;  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then 
give  the  powders  again  for  another  week. 
Oni’t  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  increase 
sulphur.  Colts  take  less  doses  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  age  and  size.  Veterinarians 
more  commonly  give  tartar  emetic  in 
doses  of  one  to  three  drams  in  a  bran 
mash  containing  oilmeal.  and  repeat  the 
dose  in  12  hours.  This  drug  may  also  be 
given  in  water.  Tument'ne  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  worms,  and  if  it  be  used  great 
ea’-n  must  be  taken  to  buy  pure  oil,  as 
“turpentine  substitute”  is  now  common, 
and  is  poisonous  to  animals.  It  has 
caused  many  deaths. 


Lameness 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  to  use  on  a 
colt,  that  was  th-ee  years  old  in  May 
It  is  a  mare,  well  built  and  husky  looking, 
I  had  been  using  it  for  light  work,  with 
two  other  horses,  in  a  spike  tooth  harrow. 
I  used  her  half  a  day  to  a  time,  and  since 
then  there  is  a  clicking  noise  apparently 
just  above  the  hoof  or  in  the  ankle.  I 
know  it  needs  blistering,  but  do  not 
know  what  to  use.  I  have  told  our  vet¬ 
erinarian  several  times  about  it.  He 
said  it  needs  blistering  but  fails  to  give 
me  something,  or  tell  me  what  to  get. 

Ohio.  p.  m. 

Yon  do  not  tell  us  whether  the  click¬ 
ing  noise  is  heard  from  a  fore  or  hind 
lee;  but  we  conclude  that  a  hind  leg  is 
affected.  If  so  the  patella  (kneecap) 
of  the  stifle  joint,  at  the  flank  slips  out. 
and  in,  making  the  noise  mentioned.  In 
that  event  we  should  advise  tying  the 
colt  up  short  in  a  narrow  stall,  clipping 
the  h*>ir  from  the  stifle  joint  and  around 
it  and  blistering  with  the  following  salve: 
Dili  iodide  of  mercury  and  powdered  can- 
tha rides,  of  each,  2  drams ;  lard  three 
ounces;  mix.  Rub  in  for  15  minutes,  a 
little  at  a  time ;  then  smear  some  of  the 
salve  on  the  blistered  surface.  Wash  the 
blister  off  in  days  and  then  apply'a  little 
lard  daily.  The  blister  may  be  repeated 
in  four  to  six  weeks,  if  the  state  of  the 
skin  will  allow.  Tie  the  tail  up  while  the 
blister  is  acting. 


Chorea 

Five  months  ago  I  bought  a  five-year- 
old  mare  from  a  dealer  here.  She  was 
brought  from  the  West  in  August.  She 
is  a  round,  fat  chunk,  1.250  lbs.,  in  good 
condition,  but  her  left  hind  leg  is  almost, 
helpless  in  the  morning.  I  can  describe 
it  only  as  being  rheumatism ;  she  will  not 
move  it  until  she  has  to,  and  then  with 
a  ierk.  A  few  steps  across  the  stable 
floor,  either  dragging  it  or  sometimes  hav¬ 
ing  it  stick  out  in  front,  and  she  will  be 
all  right.  In  turning  her  to  give  a  little 
exercise  to  limber  it  up  she  will  let  that 
foot  remain  on  the  floor  until  her  body 
has  turned.  A  dozen  or  15  steps  and  she 
seems  to  be  all  right,  except  I  can  see  a 
little  jerk  as  she  backs  into  the  shafts. 
A  few  times  when  she  has  stood  in  the 
stable  all  day  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
the  other  hind  leg  seems  to  be  affected 
the  same  way,  but  a  few  steps  and  that 
is  better.  She  is  a  stroug,  kind,  willing 
worker,  but'  fat  and  lazy.  The  dealer 


advised  working  her  every  day.  A  veteri¬ 
narian  prescribed  a  bran  mash  every  night 
instead  of  the  two  quarts  of  oats  I  give 
her,  and  not  to  keep  her  quite  so  fat.  I 
have  done  so,  but  she  is  no  better.  There 
is  no  heat  that  I  can  find,  or  swelling. 
She  is  a  good-looking  horse,  and  after  I 
have  her  hitched  up  and  out  a  little  way 
horsemen  admire  her;  they  can  find  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  her.  r.  p.  o. 

Maine. 

In  all  probability  the  filly  is  afflicted 
with  chorea,  which  is  akin  to  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  and  incurable.  Horses  so  affected 
are  termed  “shirkers”  or  “crampv.”  When 
backing  out  of  the  stall  the  tail  is  ele¬ 
vated  and  quivers  and  the. muscles  of  the 
flank  and  hips  also  quiver  or  “skiver.” 
Stringhalt  may  be  an  aggravated  form  of 
the  same  disease,  but  is  often  curable  by 
the  operation  of  peroneal  tenotomy.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  iis'-knd  of 
chorea,  luxation  or  dislocation  of  the  pas- 
tella  (knee  cap)  of  the  stifle  joint  occurs 
now  and  then  and  causes  the  symptoms 
described.  Where  that  is  the  case  the 
patella  may  be  heard  to  snap  back  into 
place  when  the  horse  is  moved  or  scared 
with  a  whip.  Better  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  examine  the  filly  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  wrong.  Write  again,  when 
this  has  been  done,  if  we  can  be  of  help. 


Distemper 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  cat,  and  how  I  might  treat  him? 
He  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  distempc’-, 
with  a  yellowish  discharge  from  his  nose 
watery  eyes,  and  sneezes  a  good  deal  lie 
has  a  good  appetite,  and  is  fat,  but  this 
is  growing  worse  gradually.  I  lost  an¬ 
other  cat  affected  this  way  this  Winter, 
bhe  lingered  along  for  three  months.  Is 
it  unsafe  to  have  him  come  in  the  house 
or  t-ry  to  treat  him?  He  is  a  young  cat. 

New  York.  MRS.  M.  A.  M. 

Sick  cats  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
house  or  allowed  to  associate  with  chil- 
•  eiY  but  should  have  a  ■warm,  dry  place 
"J  tae  sta.ble  or  somG  other  outbuilding. 
Hypodermic  treatment  with  distemper  an¬ 
titoxin  is  now  available.  Consult  your 
veterinarian  about  that,  and  meanwhile 
keep  the  cat’s  nose  and  eyes  clean  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  .  cotton  swabe.  Feed  raw  meat 
once  daily  and  in  milk  feed  twice  daily  a 
pinch  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  diarrlima 
is  present  give  five  grain  doses  of  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  bismuth  two  or  three  times 
daily. 


Rickets 

M.V  pigs  weigh  200  lbs.  Thev  will  not 
eat.  and  drag  their  hind  parts  when  walk- 

ln%  v  ,  E.  H. 

New  York. 

.  In,  case«  rickets,  akin  to  bowlegs 

in  children,  usually  is  present,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  incomplete  or  improper  feed¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  exercise.  It.  rarely  at¬ 
tacks  pigs  that  have  had  milk  daily  and 
been  allowed  plenty  of  exercise  upon  green 
crops,  in  addition  to  receiving  mixed  meals 
in  slop  oi  from  a  self-feeder.  As  the  pigs 
are  now  of  good  market  weight,  we  sbou7d 
advise  selling  them  or  slaughtering  for 
home  meat.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do 
so,  let  them  have  sweet  skim-milk  once 
or  twice  daily,  and  also  feed  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  ground  rye  or  barlev,  -shelled 
corn  and  tankage  from  self-feeders.  Let 
them  have  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  It 
would  also  be  well  to  give  them  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  wood  ashes 
wood  or  corncob  charcoal  and  slaked  lime’ 
1  heee  things  tend  to  build  up  strong  bone, 
which  is  deficient  in  mineral  matters  in 
all  cases  sneh  as  you  describe. 


Leaking  of  Milk 


(  an  you  give  me  a  remedy  and  stati 
cause  of  a  leaky  udder?  Cow  had  a  call 
about  a  month  ago.  At  times  there  is  r 
continuous  stream  running  from  tw( 
teats.  a  *  o 

New  York. 


The  muscular  fibers  of  the  teat  wall 
have  become  weak  and  relaxed  so  that 
they  do  not  act  as  sphincters  to  retain 
the  milk.  Over-d’stension  when  well  fed 
on  grass  or  in  the  stable,  too  long  time 
between  milkings  when  so  distended  and 
rough  milking  tend  to  cause  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Mi'k  gently  three  times  a  day, 
and  twice  daily  immerse  the  teats  in  a 
strong  solution  of  alum.  If  that  does  not 
suffice,  apply  melted  wax  or  paraffin  to 
the  tips  of  the  teats  after  each  milking,  i 
and  as  a  last  resort  apply  flexible  collo-  j 
diou  twice  daily.  Stop  for  a  time  when 
it  has  caused  irritation  and  swelling 
about  the  openings  of  the  teats.  Rubber 
thimbles  might  prove  effective,  could  they  ' 
be  had  ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  firm 
making  them  for  the  purpose.  A.  s.  .A. 


1 1, uk,  why  were  you  disobedient  to 
your  Aunt  Jane?”  “I  wasn’t  disobedient, 
mother.”  “Yes,  you  were.  Haven’t  you 
been  swimming  this  afternoon?”  “Yes.” 
“Didn’t  I  hear  your  Aunt  Jane  tell  you 
not  to  go  swimming?”  “No;  she  didn’t 
say  that  at  all.  She  only  came  to  the 
door  and  shouted,  ‘Willie,  I  wouldn’t  go 
swimming.’  And  I  shouldn’t,  think  she 
would.  What  would  folks  thinks  if  they 
saw  a  woman  like  Aunt  Jane  swimming 
in  the  creek?” — Credit  Lost. 


What  the  Dairymen  Say 


SLY  PUSS  P. 

Grand  Champion  Jersey  Cow,  1920  National 
Dairy  Show.  Owned  by  Longview  Farm, 
Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  Read  their  letter  below: 

Her  Owners  Clip  to  Keep 
Bacteria  Count  Down 

LONGVIEW  FARM 

Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.,  Oct.  17, 1919. 
We  keep  the  tail,  udders  and  hindquarters 
of  all  our  cows  in  milk  clipped,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  produce  certified  miik,  and  find 
we  can  keep  the  bacteria  count  down 
by  following  this  method.  Of  course  the 
same  thing  would  apply  even  if  one  were 
producing  ordinary  commercial  milk. 

C.  J.  TUCKER,  Gen.  Mgr. 


BARCLAY’S  NIGHTINGALE 

Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow.  1920  Na* 
tional  Dairy  Show.  Owned  by  Adam  Seitz, 
Waukesha,  Wis.  Read  his  letter  below: 

Used  on  His  Milking  Cows 
to  Keep  Them  Clean 

SPRING  CITY  STOCK  FARM 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Oct  29. 1920. 
In  the  dairy  we  always  clip  the  milking 
cows  around  the  udders,  underneath  the 
bellies  and  up  the  flank  in  order  to  keep 
them  cleaner.  It  is  the  easiest  way  doing  it, 
and  saves  lots  of  valuable  time. 

We  surely  have  had  good  service  out  of 
the  Stewart  Clipping  Machine. 

ADAM  SEITZ 


Regular  Clipping  Is  the  Order  of  the  Day 

These  letters  are  typical  of  scores  received  from  large 
cattle  breeders  and  dairymen  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  men  clip  their  cows  on  udder  and 
flanks  regularly  every  few  weeks — the  parts  are  quickly 
cleaned  before  milking,  and  no  filth  drops  into  the  pail. 

Compulsory  in  many  sections  in  production  of  certified 
milk — very  desirable  for  ordinary  commercial  milk. 


Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1— for  years  the  world’s 
standard  clipping  machine.  Sturdily  built,  easily  operated. 
Clips  horses  and  mules  also.  Complete,  $14  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Electric  clipping  machine,  110  volts  A.  C.,  $80. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  A  141  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


FREE 

pROVE  at  our  rick  that  you  can 
easily  save  one-thfrd  on  hi~h  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  80  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Aids  Digeslioa  KS&JretfKS 

ized,  modified  Buttermi.k.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  Insuring  gains  of  2Vs  lbs.  a 
head  per  day 

University  Tested  SaMSS-g 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.57% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $80  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal.  Ks 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.50:  10  gal.  $12.50;  15  gal. 
S16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.50. 

Si)  Dav  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
ov  uay  nun  for  30  not  g^. 

fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  yon  ever  Baw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  "How  Te  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market”  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do, 

BIG  BOOK  FREE  ’  SiJ?p,y  seiul  n?m* and 

,  11  rntt*  address— a  card  will  do, 

and  we  ll  send  an  iutevesuug  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
ling  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG  00  447  Cro“mer*  b^o- 
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DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield.  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9.  Mass. 
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Factory 


We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 

e  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
liow  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102.  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship¬ 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  St.,  MONTGOMERY,  N.Y. 


[When  you  u>rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  9P  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  , 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 


DRIVE,  SCREW,  SHARP,  DOLL 

50  Calks  to  box 
% — lie — la.... $1.35  Box 
%e — % . $1.45  Box 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  first  and 
second  zones. 


THE  MOORE  BROS.,  15  Green  St,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto. 

Rural  New-Yorker 
:  333  W.  30th  St,  N.Y.  C. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  4,  1020 


A  year’s  record  of  this  BROWN  SWISS: 
16,538  lbs.  milk,  646  lbs.  butter  fat.  A 
good  example  of  carefully  safeguarded  health. 


Dairy  Profits  Depend  On — What? 


GOOD  feeding  and  good 
breeding,  partly,  of 
course.  These  are  rou¬ 
tine  considerations  every 
dairyman  knows^  But,  after 
all,  the  health  consideration  is 
the  real  fundamental. 

As  a  milk-making  machine, 
the  dairy  cow’s  production 
must  depend  on  her  bodily 
health — entirely.  Actual  or 
approaching  disease  can  soon 
wipe  out  a  cow’s  profit  bal¬ 
ance. 

Because  the  hard-worked  or¬ 
gans  of  production  and  repro¬ 
duction  are  a  natural  prey  of 
disease,  the  medicinal  proper- 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


ties  of  Kow-Kare  have  been 
designed  especially  to  tone  up 
and  strengthen  these  organs. 
Such  cow  ailments  as  Barren¬ 
ness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost 
Appetite,  Bunches  can  be 
prevented  or  successfully 
treated  by  cow  owners  with 
the  aid  of  this  wonderful  med¬ 
icine. 

A  trial  will  cost  little;  results 
will  be  conclusive.  Sold  by  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists,  70c  and  $1.40  pack¬ 
ages.  Write  for  free  book 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 


NOTE:  The  trade-mark  name  hat 
been  changed  from  KOW-KURE  to 
KOW-KARE — a  name  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  both  the  PREVENTIVE  and 
CURA  TIVE  qualities  of  the  remedy. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  change  in 
formula  or  manufacture . 
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The  Farmer  1 
His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  tale  by  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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MINERAL1 


TRUSS 

over 


HEAVER 


^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

.Free _ _ 

53.25  Box  sruaranteod  to  *riv®  satisfaction  or  money  l 
51.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Fistula 


Poll  Evil 


10,000  horses  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 
Fleming's  Fistolorm  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Send  for  FREE  Veit  Pocket  Veterinary  Advisor. 
Describes  Fistula  and  200  other  Horse  and  Cattle  Diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  Stock  Yards,  ChlcQKQ 


MILK  TICKETS 

Liitest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS..  Dept  R,  Gardner,  Mast 


FLAVOR  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSERS’ 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  llavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper;  no  smoke  house  needed,  .lust  paint  on. 
Cl  at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  SKI  .35. 
E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  Milton,  Pa. 


n _ i  u*  J  mild  climate,  productive  soil  excel- 

llOmeiO  V ineianu  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions 
sizes. prices,  stocked  and  equipped ;  many  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains  Catalogue  by  request,  evan  a.  Hopkins,  Vineland,  a.  J. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Bull  Calves  and  Cows 

1.  Will  j7ou  give  directions  for  feeding 
young  Jersey  bull  calves  for  market? 
2.  Also  suggest  a  good  dairy  ration  for 
Jersey  cows  with  respect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  I  have  a  limited  supply 
of  clover.  Alfalfa  and  mangels,  and  plenty 
of  Timothy  and  dry  corn  fodder.  1  have 
much  young  corn  and  oats,  and  can  easily 
procure  at  market  all  other  forms  of 
ground  grains.  R.  H.  w. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  young  hull  calves  that  you  are 
raising  for  market  should  have  access  to 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay ;  I  should  avoid 
giving  them  iany  mangels,  but  would 
rather  suggest  that  these  be  reserved  for 
your  cows  in  milk.  If  you  will  take  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal  or  hominy,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  and  add  10  per  cent  of 
oilmeal  to  this  combination  you  will  have 
a  very  satisfactory  ration  for  the  bull 
calves.  Instances  have  been  reported 
where  had  results  have  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  mangels  to  hull  calves. 

2.  Utilizing  the  corn  and  oats  as  a  base 
for  your  grain  ration.  I  would  suggest 
that  with  each  500  lbs.  of  the  ground 
grains  you  add  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed. 
200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  and  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran.  Allow  the  cows  to  have  nil 
of  the  mixed  hay  and  grain  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish,  and  if  you  have 
plenty  of  mangels  you  could  feed  them 
as  much  as  40  lbs.  a  day  with  safety. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  my  cows  to 
use  with  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay?  I 
have  corn  and  cob  meal  with  ground  oats 
for  basis.  I  can  buy  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  oilmeal,  cottonseed,  gluten, 
hominy,  etc.  L..  v. 

Ringoes,  N.  J. 

With  an  abundance  of  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  ground  oats,  which  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  a  ration  intended  for  milk 
cows.  I  would  suggest  the  following  com¬ 
bination  :  500  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal, 

300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  cottonseed, 
200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal, 
100  lbs.  of  bran.  I  would  not  utilize  any 
of  the  middlings  or  hominy,  particularly 
if  I  had  corn  and  oats  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  In  addition  permit 
the  cows  to  have  all  of  the  roughage  that 
they  will  consume  once  or  twice  daily, 
and  make  sure  that  they  have  access  to 
plenty  of  salt.  and.  if  they  relish  it.  some 
charcoal  and  bonemeal  might  he  supplied 
in  small  quantities. 


Turnips  and  Pumpkins  for  Succulence 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  Jersey  cow  that  had  just  fresh¬ 
ened.  and  you  suggested  the  following: 
60  lbs.  hominy.  20  lbs.  bran.  50  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten,  40  lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  oilmeal. 
What  part  would  turnips  and  pumpkins 
take  in  this  ration?  Would  they  he  suf¬ 
ficient  succulence?  a.  t. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  addition  of  turnips  and  pump¬ 
kins  to  the  ration  suggested  would  add 
only  very  slightly  to  its  value.  Of  course, 
the  turnips  and  pumpkins  will  supply 
some  succulence,  but  they  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  either  silage  or  mangels. 
They  should  be  fed  in  addition  to  the 
grain  ration,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
any  of  its  ingredients.  Where  the  tur¬ 
nips  have  been  properly  stored  so  that 
they  will  not  he  damaged  by  frost,  they 
can  ho  fed  rather  generously  to  cows  in 
milk.  Pumpkins  are  recognized  more  as 
an  appetizer  than  as  an  actual  source  of 
digestible  nutrients,  and  one  must  be 
careful  in  feeding  them  lest  they  limit  the 
amount  of  grain  and  roughage  that  tilt' 
animals  will  consume  when  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  pumpkins  that  they  would 
eat. 


Satisfactory  Dairy  Ration 

Is  my  grain  ration  all  right  for  milk 
cows,  1  lb.  to  every  4  lbs.  of  milk?  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed. 
1  (K)  lbs.  linseed  meal,  50  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  beet  pulp.  dry.  50  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  wheat,  middlings,  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  1  lh.  salt  to  100  lbs.  grain.  5  lbs. 
charcoal,  with  silage  corn,  Timothy  hay 
and  Red-top.  If  this  is  not  enough  dry 
matter  or  digestible  nutrients,  tell  me 
what  there  is  missing  in  it.  w.  n.  lr. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

The  ration  you  have  submitted  ought 
to  give  you  excellent  results  in  feeding 
your  herd  of  dairy  cows.  It  is  possible 
that  you  would  find  buckwheat  middlings 
more  economical  than  the  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  since  you  do  not  have  any 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  it  might  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  amount  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  100  lbs.,  and  likewise  that 
you  double  the  amount  of  cornmeal,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  cows  are  not  carrying  a 
generous  amount  of  flesh.  Feed  the  cows 
all  of  the  sijage  and  roughage  that  they 
will  consume  with  relish  and  regulate  the 
amount  of  grain  in  accordance  with  the 
production  of  milk. 


Dairy  Ration 

Can  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  to 
he  used  for  my  dairy  of  27  grade  Holstein 
cows  this  Winter?  Five  of  these  cows 
freshened  in  August  and  September. 
Ten  were  due  iu  November  and  12  in  De¬ 
cember.  Their  average  weight  is  pos¬ 
sibly  1.000  lbs.,  and  they  are  in  good 
flesh.  We  have  no  silage  this  year.  We 
have  cornstalks,  part  of  which  have  the 
unhuelced  ears  and  part  without.  The 
hay  is  mostly  mixed,  a  good  part  of  whuff 
is  clover.  The  following  feeds  are  avail¬ 
able  here :  Wheat  bran,  $54  per  ton ; 
ground  oats.  $60;  gluten.  $52;  linseed 
meal  (O.  I’.),  $68;  cornmeal.  $54;  hom¬ 
iny.  $54;  dried  brewery  grains  (not 
corn).  $65;  beet  pulp.  $58. 

Sussex,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  H. 

For  the  dry  cows  I  would  suggest  that 
they  be  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  gluten  meal,  together  with  as 
much  roughage  as  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  The  amount  of  grain  to  utilize 
would  depend  upon  the  condition  or  the 
amount  of  flesh  that  the  dry  cows  are 
carrying.  There  is  an  advantage  in  hav¬ 
ing  them  freshen  in  good  condition,  and 
it.  is  important  that  they  he  fed  a  liberal 
grain  ration  during  the  rest  period.  At 
the  prices  quoted,  might  1  suggest  that 
they  are  very  high,  relatively  speaking? 
You  would  find  that  the  following  combi¬ 
nation  is  a  useful  mixture  for  feeding  the 
cows  in  milk  :  500  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hom¬ 

iny  meal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs. 
gluten.  200  lbs.  cottonseed.  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  If  you  do  not  have  any  silage,  I 
would  suggest  that  moistened  beet  pulp 
be  fed  twice  daily.  It  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  secure  linseed  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal  cheaper  than  the  prices 
quoted,  in  which  instance  they  could  be 
used  as  a  source  of  protein  for  the  above 
ration. 


Ill-flavored  Milk 

I  have  a  cow,  part  Jersey,  that  calved 
in  May  last  and  for  some  time  gave 
about  3*4  gals,  milk  a  day,  the  milk  of 
good  quality.  Now  she.  gives  less  than 
two  gallons,  and  the  milk  has  a  strong 
and  offensive  odor  and  a  nauseating  taste, 
especially  when  heated,  and  when  it  is 
strained  through  a  cloth  stringy  and 
curdy  masses  are  left  on  the  cloth.  The 
cow  is  fed  on  dairy  food,  hay  and  beet 
pulp,  and  the  little  grazing  she  can  get 
in  a  small  lot.  Is  the  milk  fit  for  use? 

Portsmouth,  Va.  H.  G.  M; 

Tt  is  possible  that  your  Jersey  cow  was 
not  allowed  the  regulation  rest  period  of 
six  or  eight  weeks  before  calving.  Per¬ 
sistent  milkers  very  frequently  continue 
their  production  close  to  the  calving 
period  and  oftentimes  the  very  conditions 
that  you  have  identified  appear  later  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  lactation  period.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  grain  ration  he  reduced 
somewhat  for  a  few  days  and  that  the 
cow  be  given  a  purge  consisting  of  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  blackstrap  molasses.  Follow 
this  with  bran  mashes  for  a  collide  of 
days,  and  then  gradually  bring  the  cow 
back  to  a  normal  consumption  of  grain, 
utilizing  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats,  cornmeal  and  oilmeal.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  au  inflamed  condition  of  the 
udder  that  would  be  responsible  for  a 
gargety  condition,  normal  situation  ought 
to  follow  the  suggested  procedure.  It 
might  he  necessary  that  the  cow  he  dried 
off  and  given  a  rather  long  rest  period 
if  she  does  not  respond  to  this  treatment. 


Ration  with  Silage 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  milk 
cows?  I  have  silage  and  corn  fodder,  and 
can  get  cottonseed  meal,  oilmeal,  bran 
and  different  kinds  of  dairy  feed. 

Shippeusburg,  Pa.  A.  G.  w. 

I  take  it  that  you  do  not  have  any 
home-grown  concentrates,  and  that  you 
are  relying  chiefly  upon  your  silage  and 
corn  fodfler  aS  a  base  of  a  ration  intended 
for  your  dairy  cows.  Usually  the  dairy 
farmer  finds  it  economical  to  produce  on 
bis  own  farm  the  bulk  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate.  in  which  instance  it  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  supplementary  protein 
feeds  to  balance  tin*  ration.  Usually  a 
ration  carrying  approximately  24  per  cent 
of  digestible  nutrients  is  well  suited  for 
feeding  milk  cows,  particularly  where 
silage  and  the  roughage  you  identify  is 
available.  A  ration  consisting  of  500 
lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal.  300  lbs. 
ground  oats.  3,00  lbs.  cottonseed,  200  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  bran  would  approach  this 
standard.  If  it  is  more  convenient  for 
you  to  purchase  a  ready-mixed  dairy  feed 
containing  the  desired  amount  of  protein, 
you  might  find  it  advantageous.  Make 
sure,  however,  that  the  combination  sup¬ 
plies  you  a  unit  of  digestible  nutrients 
at  the  lowest  possible  post. 


“Do  you  suppose  there  ever  was  a  hu¬ 
man  being  who  didn’t  talk  about  his 
neighbors:”  asked  the  cynical  man. 
“Sure.”  said  the  genial  citizen.  “Name 
him.”  “Robiusou  Crusoe.” — New  York 
Globe. 
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Market  New 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16-24c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  12-18e;  hindquarters,  lb., 
18-25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  22c; 
heavy,  18-20c;  spring  lambs,  lb.,  22-25c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18-20c;  mutton,  lb., 
12-18c ;  veal,  lb.,  2G-28e. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  30-32c ;  live  roosters, 
lb.,  22e;  live  broilers,  lb.,  30-32e;  live 
ducks,  lb.,  32e;  live  geese,  lb.,  30c;  live 
turkeys,  lb.,  45c ;  eggs,  75-90c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs..  Kings,  $1-$1.25 ; 
ripenings,  j80-90e ;  Baldwins,  90c-$l ; 

f>ys,  $1-$1.25 ;  apples,  best,  bu.,  75c- 
.25;  pears,  bu.,  $1-$1.50:  quinces,  No. 
1,  per  basket,  90c  -$1.00. 

Beets,  bu.,  75-S5c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c-.$2 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $S-$8.50 ;  per 
doz.  heads,  50-75c;  carrots,  bu.,  65-75c; 
celery,  doz  bunches,  00-75c ;  lettuce,  head, 
doz.._  50-75e ;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
30-35e;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  75-85c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.15-$1.20;  parsnips,  14-qt.  basket, 
50-60c;  parsley,  doz.  lninches,  18-20c; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.  bunches,  25c ;  spinach,  bu., 
75  to  $1;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1*4  to 
2c;  turnips,  bu.,  70  to  75c:  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

#  Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  medium,  hand¬ 
picked,  $4 ;  red  marrow,  87 ;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $8;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $11 ;  pea,  $4  ;  yellow  eye,  $7 ;  Im¬ 
perials,  $9. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  Sc;  No.  2,  7c; 
No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  7e;  No.  2,  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides,  each, 
$3.50  to  $4.60.  Skins — Lambs,  each,  50 
to  75c ;  calf,  No.  1,  11c ;  No.  2,  9c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10  to  12e ; 
medium,  9c:  lamb,  lb..  24  to  30c;  live 
pigs,  each,  $4 ;  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  veal,  lb., 
prime,  21c;  common,  lb.,  17c. 

Bucks,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  dressed, 
55  to  60c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  55c;  fowls,  live,  lb., 
30  to  35c;  dressed,  40  to  55c;  turkeys, 
live,  lb..  _50c;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  40c ; 
dressed,  55c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  70  to  80c;  eggs,  90c  to  $1; 
wholesale,  80c ;  duck  eggs,  $1 ;  honey,  lb., 
40c ;  per  cap,  35c :  extracted,  qt.,  $1 ; 
Italian  cheese,  li>.,  75  to  SOe. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  pears,  bu.,  50c 
to  $2.50;  quinces,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  hick- 
orynuts,  bu..  $3;  chestnuts,  qt.,  50c; 
cider,  gal.,  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $5  to  $8 ;  per  qt.,  20c ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30c ; 
red,  per  doz.,  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $•  ;  ce’ery 
hearts,  doz.,  75c  to  $1  ;  stalks,  doz.,  50c; 
garlic,  lb.,  20c;  eggplant,  doz.,  50  to 
75c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch.  10c;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  crate,  $150  to  $2.75;  Boston, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  75c 
to  81  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1  ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
popcorn,  bu.,  $2 ;  pumpkins,  each,  5  to 
10c;  potatoes,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  hunches,  25c ;  romaine,  bunch,  5c : 
rutabagas vbu.,  75c;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu  .  75c;  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  squash, 
Ilubbard.  bu..  60  to  75c;  Swiss  chard, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  65c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  ton.  extra,  $35 ;  hav,  No.  1, 
$35;  No.  2,  $30  to  $32;  No.  3,  $28; 
Timothy,  ton,  $28  to  $30;  straw,  rye, 
ton,  $18. 

JOHNSON  CITY  AM)  ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  32  to  30e;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c;  pork  chops,  lb.',  33c;  side  pork,  lb., 
26c ;  pork  steak,  lb..  35c ;  salt  pork,  lb., 
23c;  sausage,  lb.,  32c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
38c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  42c ;  woodchuck, 
dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Poultry,  live,  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30  to 
35c;  chickens,  heavy,  lb..  32  to  35c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  28c;  turkeys,  lb„  15  to  48c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Poultry,  dressed,  fowls,  heavy,  40c; 
Under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c:  roasting  chickens, 
lb..  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

_Eggs,  white,  extra,  90c ;  large  browns, 
85e;  mixed  colors,  medium,  80c;  prime 
to  ordinary,  70c;  Western  and  Southern, 
58c  ;  storage  eggs,  55c;  duck  eggs.  90c. 

Creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  66c; 
best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  65c;  dairy,  in  jars, 
64c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  whole  milk  cream 
cheese,  lb.,  35c :  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu..  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  95c:  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.25; 
Kim's,  $165;  Wolf  Itiver,  $1.60;  Spys, 
$1  50 ;  Ben  Davis,  90c ;  other  varieties, 
HU'*  to  $1.25;  grapes,  all  varieties,  lb., 
12%e;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2;  Kieffer, 
bu.,  $1.75;  small  varieties,  bu.,  $1.60; 
dried  apples,  choice,  lb.,  12%e;  citron, 
each.  10  to  15c;  cranberries,  qt.,  14c. 

Chestnuts,  bu.,  $9;  black  walnuts,  bu., 
$2.25;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.75;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $6. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  Sc;  beets,  best,  bu., 
$1.15;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  1c;  red,  lb., 
3c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best, 
lb..  10c ;  ordinary,  lb.,  9c;  celery,  host, 
bunch,  10c;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c; 
eggplant,  best,  each.  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  bunched,  lb.,  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  large  beads,  each.  10c;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25;  red, 
bu.,  $1.35;  parsnips, _  bu.,  $1.40;  peppers, 
large,  doz.,  25c;  medium,  doz..  15  to  2(V* : 


potatoes,  large,  white,  bu.,  $1.40;  large 
red,  $1.45;  medium  mixed,  $1.30;  small, 
bu.,  90c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes',  large,  white, 
bunch,  6c;  round,  red,  bunch,  5c  ^  spin¬ 
ach,  peck,  30c ;  saurekraut,  qt.,  20c ;  Ilub¬ 
bard  squash,  best,  lb.,  3c;  string  beaus, 
qt.,  6c;  tomatoes,  green,  bu.,  $1;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1.15;  red  top,  bu.,  85c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb.,  25c;  per 
card,  lb.,  30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c; 
on  cob,  lb.,  Sc ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
6%c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


The  turkey  eater  paid  about  60  cents  a 
pound  for  the  delicacy,  but  other  Thanks¬ 
giving  foods  have  not  been  so  very  high. 
Butter  lias  sagged  off  a  little  and  most 
other  things  have  barely  held  their  own. 
Peaches  and  melons  went  off  for  the  sea¬ 
son  and  no  grapes  but  Californias  are 
on  sale. 

BUTTER — CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  easier ;  creamery, '  56  to  67c ; 
dairy,  46  to  65c ;  crocks,  42  to  54c ; 
common,  32  to  35e.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  longhorns,  27  to  29c;  flats,  27  to  2Sc; 
bricks,  28  to  29c.  Eggs,  strong,  but 
unchanged ;  hennery,  85c  to  $1 ;  state 
and  western  candled,  75  to  82c;  storage, 
55  to  70c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  good  grades  scarce ;  Wealthy, 
McIntosh,  Snow,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spy, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River  Alexander, 
Greenings,  St.  Lawrence,  Kings,  $1  to 
$1.25;  windfalls,  40  to  60c;  Western 
Jonathans,  bu.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firm;  white,  hu.,  81.35  to  $1.50; 
small  sizes,  85c  to  $1.25 ;  sweets,  bbl., 
$4.2"  to  $4.50. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active,  large  receipts; 
turkey,  lb..  52  to  55c;  fowl.  30  to  40c; 
chickens,  34  to  38c ;  old  roosters,  28  to 
30c;  ducks,  38  to  42c;  geese,  32  to  34c 
Live  poultry,  only  turkeys  firm  on  heavy 
simply ;  turkeys,  42  to  55c;  fowl,  22  t‘ 
30c ;  springers,  22  to  28c ;  ducks,  30  to 
35c ;  gee«c,  28  to  30c. 

TREE  FRUITS — CRAN  BERRIES — ETC. 

Pears,  weak  ;  Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Iveifer,  75c  to  $1.  Quinces,  steady,  bu., 
40c  to  $2..  Cranberries,  firm;  Cape  Cod. 
bbl.,  $12  to  $15.  California  Tokav 
grapes,  keg,  $6  to  $9,  retailing  at  15  to 
25e  lb. 

beans — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy;  kidney,  $12  to  $14;  mar¬ 
row,  $10  to  $11;  pea  and  medium,  $6  to 
$7.  Onions,  firm  ;  home  grown,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  state  and  western,  ewt.,  81  to 
$2;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  90c; 
carrots,  60  to  80c;  cauliflower,  75c  to 
§1.75;  egg  plant,  50c  to  $i  ;  sninheh, 
$1  < O  to  $2;  squash,  50  to  65c;  turnips, 
white,  70  to  90c ;  yellow,  80  to  90c; 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $2  to  $4;  celery, 
hunch,  60c  to  $1;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box 
M  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz  heads,  $1  to 
$1.20;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  25  to  45c; 
peppers,  green,  hamper,  $1.35  to  81.50.  ’ 
SWEETS 

Honey,  weak ;  light  comb,  lb.,  38  to 
40c;  dark,  34  to  36c.  Maple  products, 
inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  svruo 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 


ffuiet  i  loose  timothy,  tou,  $36  « 
$38;  clover  mixed,  832  to  $35  Straw 
oat.  or  wheat,  track,  $11  to  $12;  rye 
SlL  to  $13.  Wheat,  bran,  steady,  nn 
changed,  ton,  car  lots;  $38.25;  middlings 
dog,  $53  25;  cottonseed  meal 
$42.(0 ;  oilmeal,  $48;  hominy,  $42-  glu 
^,"•§46.50;  oat  feed.  $19;  rye  middlings 
$36.50.  j.w.c. 


•  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

butte,: 

_  I  resb,  solid-packed  creamery,  ifanoj 
nigh-scoring  goods,  67  to  69c,  the  latte 
for  Jobbing  sales;  extra.  66c;  extra  firsti 
<>_  to  (>1c;  firsts,  47  to  56c;  seconds,  3 
oo  dde ;  *oveet  creamery,  choice  to  fanci 
6.S  to  i0c;  fair  to  good.  57  to  67c;  ladle 
packed,  as  to  quality,  32  to  37c;  paekin 
stock,  to  !i0o ;  fancy  tvaiuls  of  noarb 
prints  were  jobbing  at  75  to  77c;  goo 
to  choice,  65  to  74c;  fair,  62  to  64c. 


EGGS 

Nearby  firsts,  82  to  S4c  per  doz.-  do., 
current  receipts.  SOe  per  doz. ;  do.,  ’ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  70  to  76c;  Western  extra 
firsts.  82  to  84c;  do.,  firsts,  77  to  SOc; 
inferior  lots  lower;  fancy,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at 
9o  to  04c,  and  fair  to  choice  at  S5  to  02c, 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fine,  heavy.  29  to  30c;  medium, 
26  to  28c;  small  ami  inferior,  23  to  25c. 
White  Leghorn  fowls,  23  to  26c.  Spring 
chickens,  fancy,  roasting  stock,  weighing 
4  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  27  to  29c.  Spring 
chickens,  ordinary,  23  to  26c.  White 
Leghorn  chickens,  23  to  25c.  Old  roost¬ 
ers,.  21  to  22c.  Turkeys,  45  to  48c.  Ducks, 
choice,  32  to  33c. ;  do..  Muscovy,  25  to 
27c.  Geese,  25  to  30c.  Pigeons,  per 
pair,  40  to  45c. 


PRESSED  poultry 

Turkeys.  Spring,  fine,  heavy,  dry- 
picked,  nearby.  55  to  5Sc;  Western,  53 
to  55c  ^  ice-packed,  52  to  54c;  fair  to 
good,  35  to  45c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry* 


Prices 


picked,  in  boxes,  weighing  4*4  to  5  lbs. 
and  over,  apiece.  41c;  weighing  4  lbs., 
40c;  weighing  3%  lbs.,  36  to  37c ;  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.,  33  to  35c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed, 
in  barrels,  dry-picked,  weighing  4  to  5 
lbs.  apiece,  40c ;  weighing  3 %  lbs.,  33  to 
34c;  weighing  3  lbs.  and  under,  30  to  32c. 
Roasting  chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 
in  boxes,  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece^  40c ;  exceptional  lots  higher ; 
weighing  4  lbs.,  38  to  39c;  weighing  3 Vo 
lbs.,  35  to  36c.  Roasting  chickens.  West¬ 
ern,  ice-packed,  in  barrels,  weighing  4  to 
5  lbs.  apiece,  43  to  45c;  broilers,  West¬ 
ern,  smaller  sizes,  41  to  42c;  broilers, 
nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  45 
to  47c;  exceptional  lots  higher;  smaller 
sizes,  42  to  44c;  roasting  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece, 
37  to  39c;  fryers,  nearby,  weighing  3  lbs. 
apiece,  30  to  34c ;  old  roosters,  dry-picked, 
Western,  2Se ;  Southern,  26  to  27c.  Ducks, 
Western,  fancy,  35  to  40c.  .Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  30  to  35c;  Long  Island,  38  to  40e. 

EBUTTS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  $3  to  $6;  oranges, 
Florida,  per  box,  $2.60  to  $7.60;  grape¬ 
fruit,  Florida,  per  box,  $1.55  to  $5.05; 
cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2.50 
to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Pennsylvania,  per  cwt., 
$1.50  to  $2.15;  white  potatoes.  Jersey, 
per  %-bu.  bskt. — No.  1.  66  to  75c;  No. 
2.  30  to  40c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per 
%-bu.  bskt.— No.  1.  75c  to  $1.10;  No.  2, 
35  to  60c.  Sweet  po  itoes,  Southern,  per 
bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Cabbage,  domestic, 
per  ton,  $10  to  $12;  do.,  Danish,  per  ton, 
$14  to  $16.  Onions,  per  100-lb.  sack, 
$1.25  to  $1.60.  Beets,  nearby,  per  100 
bunches,  $4  to  $4.50.  Carrots,  nearby, 
per  bskt.,  50  to  80c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs,  61  to 
61%c;  asli,  extras.  60%  to  61c;  boxes 
and  prints.  62  to  62% c;  firsts,  50  to  59c; 
seconds,  44  to  49c;  dairy  butter,  40  to 
50c;  ladles,  36  to  38e;  renovated,  49  to 
50c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby.  $1.10  to 
$1.12;  eastern  extras.  95  to  98c;  west¬ 
ern  extras,  90  to  92c;  western  extra 
firsts,  85  to  K7e;  western  firsts,  80  to 
82c;  storage  extras.  57  to  58c;  storage 
firsts,  53  to  55c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  turkeys.  55  to  63c;  large 
fowl,  40  to  42e;  medium.  35  to  38c;  large 
roasting  chickens,  45  to  50c;  medium 
aud  small.  35  to  38c;  broilers,  43  to  45c; 
squab«,  $6  to  $7.50  per  doz. ;  pigeons, 
$3.50  to  $4;  western  dry  packed  in  boxes 
choice  turkeys  55  to  56c;  medium,  45  to 
51c;  large  roasting  chickens.  38  to  42e; 
medium  aud  small.  32  to  35c;  broilers. 
40  to  45c;  large  fowl,  40  to  42c;  medium, 
37  to  39c;  small,  30  to  33c;  western  ice 
packed  in  barrels,  turkeys,  young.  50  to 
52c;  good  to  medium.  35  to  40c;  large 
roasting  chickens,  34  to  38c;  medium  and 
small,  30  to  32c:  large  fowl.  36  to  38c; 
medium,  34  to  35c;  small,  28  to  30c. 
live  POULTRY 

Fowl,  26  to  30c;  chickens,  26  to  30c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $1.25  to  $1.60  per 
100-lb.  bag,  natives.  75c  to  81  bu.  box ; 
Spanish,  $4  to  $4.25. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  $2.25  to  82.35  per  100  lbs.  on 
track ;  sweet  potatoes,  eastern  shore, 
$3  to  $3.25  bbl. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $1  to  $1.25  bbl.:  celery,  white, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  paschal.  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  Boston  market,  $3  to  $3  50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $5  to  $20  bu.  box ;  lettuce,  50c 
to  $1  bu.  box. ;  spinach.  50c  to  $1  bu. 
box;  squash,  marrow,  $60  to  $70  ton; 
Hubbard  and  Bay  State,  $76  to  $100 
ton  ;  string  beans,  $3  to  $5  bu  box ;  beets. 
$1.50  to  $2  bn.  box;  carrots,  $1  to  $1.75 
bu.  box;  turnips,  $1  to  $1.50  bu  box; 
Capo,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bag;  peppers,  $1.50 
to  $2  basket :  parsnips,  $1.75  to  82  bn. ; 
radishes,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box;  cauliflower, 
50c  to  $1  bu  box ;  brussels  sprouts, 
12%c  to  20c  qt. ;  lima  beans,  $4  to  $6 
bu.  box;  hothouse  tomatoes,  20  t<>  35c  lb. 

APPLES 

Baldwins,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  Hubbardstous, 
$3  to  $1  bbl.;  Greenings.  $3  to  $4; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $3.50  to  $4.50  bbl. ;  Kings, 
$4  to  $5;  Northern  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5; 
Mackintosh  lied.  $5  to  $8;  sweet  apples, 
$1  to  $3  bbl.;  western,  box,  $3  to  $5. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  Florida.  $5to$7  box ;  grape¬ 
fruit.,  $3  50  to  $4.50  box;  Cassaba  mel¬ 
ons,  $2.25  to  $3  box  ;  pears,  Booc,  $4  to 
$5  bu.  box ;  cranberries,  $3  to  $4  crate, 
$10  to  $12  bbl.;  quinces.  $3.50  to-  $3.75 
bu.  basket;  chestnuts,  $16  to  $18  bu. 

HAY 

Per  ton;  No.  1  timothy,  $41  to  $42; 
No.  2  timothy.  $36  to  $38 ;  No.  1  eastern, 
$35  to  $37:  No.  2  eastern.  $31  to  $33; 
No.  3  hay,  $27  to  $29;  clover  mixed.  $34 
to  $38;  fine  hay,  $26  to  $29;  rve  straw 
$27  to  $28;  oat  straw.  818  to  $19. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


November  26,  1920 
MILK 


J  he  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
December,  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3. 


Butter 

Creamery,  fancylb . . 

Good  to  Choice  . . 

Loner  Grades . . . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  Stook . . 


OHEES0 


Whole  Milk,  fancy . . . . 

Good  to  ohotoe . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good  . . 


65 

59 

38 

SO 

57 

13 

28 


28 

24 

18 

11 


EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  107 

Medium  to  good . 85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  92 

Common  A  good .  75 

Gathered,  best,  white .  90 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  80 

fiOwer  grades .  5.5 

Storage,  best .  59 

Common  to  good .  42 

LIVE  STOOK 


@ 

66 

@ 

63 

@ 

44 

@ 

35 

@ 

58 

@ 

55 

@ 

31 

@ 

29 

a 

26 

@ 

20 

@ 

16 

@ 

1  08 

@ 

1  00 

@ 

93 

@ 

85 

@ 

1  00 

@ 

88 

@ 

65 

@ 

60 

@ 

55 

Steers . 

Balls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  Teal,  100  lbs 

CUllS  ...a,  .............. 

Hogs . . . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . . 


8  50 
150 
3  00 
14  00 
11  00 
11  00 
3  50 
8  50 


@12  00 
@  7  00 
to  7  00 
@18  00 
@13  00 
@12  00 
@  5  00 
a  11  00 


IJVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  22  to 
28c ;  chickens,  26  to  28c ;  roosters,  20  to 
22e;  ducks,  32  to  36c;  geese,  31  to  33c; 
turkeys,  55  to  60c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

There  was  a  fair  supply  of  choice  tur¬ 
keys  for  Thanksgiving  trade.  These 
wholesaled  from  55  to  62e.  Medium 
qualities,  of  which  there  were  plenty, 
ranged  from  40  to  SOc. 


Turkeys,  best .  60  @  62 

Com.  to  good . . .  40  @  50 

Chickens  choice  lb .  43  @  44 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  39 

Fow]s . 30  @  40 

Roosters . .  25  @  27 

Packs  „ .  35  @  42 

Squabs,  do* . 4011  <b  11  00 

®eese .  30  @  38 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Miles  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
22  to  23c ;  common  to  good,  15  to  20c; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  20  to  21c; 
heavier,  15  to  20c;  50  to  100  lbs  each, 
22  to  25c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs., 
32  to  34c;  16  to  20  lbs.,  27  to  30c.  Rab¬ 
bits  from  the  West  have  brought  60  to 
70c  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1.25 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  1  (JO  lbs. . . . 

Pea . 

Med  him  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . 

Wealthy  . 

King . 

McIntosh . . 

bn.  bkt . . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Grapes.  18-lb.  bkt . . 

Cranherries,  bbl . . 

POTATOES 


.8  7*  @  9  00 
.5  50  @5  75 
5  50  @  6  00 
l-i  50  @11  00 
15  54  »16  00 


3  50  @  5  00 

3  50  @6  00 

4  00  «  6  00 

4  00  @5  50 

5  00  ®  9  00 
75  @125 

3  00  ®  9  00 
I  25  <a>  1  40 
9  00  @14  00 


Long  Island,  166  lbs., . 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . . 

VEGETABLES 


.4  25  @  4  50 
.3  00  @3  25 
HO  to  4  50 
50  @  1  40 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  100  bunebes . 

Cabbage. ton . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . . 

Onions.  100  lbs .  .... 

Squash,  bbl . 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . ." 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . ..’ 

Tomatoes,  bu . 

Hothouse,  bu . . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . .  .. 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bbl . . 

Romaine.  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . ' . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Cel  rv.  Large  crate . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


10  iti  25 
2  OO  @  3  00 
12  00  @15  00 

2  00  @  2  50 
1  00  @  2  50 
1  OO  @2  50 
1  50  @  2  00 
4  00  to  7  00 

1  00  to  1  75 

3  00  @  4  OO 
15  to  40 

1 00  @  3  00 

2  00  @6  00 
1  50  @  4  00 

1  00  @1  50 

40  @  60 

75  »  1  00 

2  00  (2  5  00 
1  00  @10  00 
1  25  @  1  50 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1,  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . 

Shipping . 

< 'lorer.  Mixed  . . 

Straw,  Rve . 

Out  and  wheat . 


37  00  <2  38  00 
.34  00  @36  00 
31  00  o  32  00 
28  CO  @30  00 
28  00  @31  00 
.  20  00  fi-  22  00 
15  00  @18  00 


prices 


GRAIN 

York  cash  wholesale 
y  .,  Wheat,  No.  2,  Ted.  $1.97 ;  corn, 
No.  yellow,  97c ;  oats.  No.  2,  white, 
61c;  rye,  $1.68;  barley,  $1.03. 


New- 

quoted 


,..$.72 
...  .62 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best . 

Fair  to  good . 

M i  1  k  —  Loose,  at  s tores 

Botllcd.  Grade  A . 

<>r tilled  . 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint.... 

<  lieese.  lb . . .  45 

Eggs— Best  . Li<) 


Fair  to  good . . 

r  owIm  . . . 

I  uikeys  ...aa 

(  hiekeus  ................. 

Bacon — Best  . 

Average  grades  . 

Lamb  chops  . 

Roasting  beef  . . 

Potatoes,  lb. 


to 

to 


.65 
.  .45 

•  ,5«) 

•  ir> 

.  .55 

.  .35 

.  .50 
.  .35 
0216, 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


8.74 
.70 
.14 
.21 
.28 
.30 
•  .50 
1.20 
1.00 
.48 
.65 
.50 
.56 
.45 
.60 
.50 
m 
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From  Connecticut  to  California 

Part  II. 


Tiie  Rocky  Mountains. — Several 
miles  outside  Denver  one  gets  the  first 
view  of  the  Rockies  that  seem  to  be  but 
clouds,  but  gradually  the  outlines  can  be 
traced,  and  they  grow  clearer  and  more 
distinct  when  the  city  is  reached.  Den¬ 
ver  provides  a  free  camping  ground  with 
all  conveniences  at  Overland  Park.  At 
one  time  last  Summer  there  were  7.000 
people  camping  there.  A  register  is  kept 
of  all  cars  entering  the  park.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  drives  can  be  taken  from  Den¬ 
ver.  We  went  one  day  on  the  Lookout 
Mountain  drive,  which  is  very  fine. 
Buffalo  Bill’s  grave  is  located  on  the 
summit  by  his  request.  In  returning 
from  Lookout  we  came  over  the  Genesee 
Mountains,  which  are  owned  by  the  city 
for  public  parks  and  camp  grounds.  They 
keep  a  big  herd  of  elk  and  buffalo,  and 
we  were  fortunate  in  getting  jf  picture  of 
the  latter.  After  leaving  the  mountains 
we  came  through  Bear  Creek  Canyon, 
along  which  are  many  Summer  resi¬ 
dences  of  Denver  people.  The  road  runs 
alongside  a  swift-flowing  (mountain 
stream  that  is  famous  for  trout  fishing. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail. — From  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  a  trip  was  taken  to  Mani- 
tou.  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  Glen 
Ay  re.  where  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  have  their  wonderful  sanatorium 
for  the  benefit  and  cure  of  their  afflicted 
members.  The  elevation  is  over  6.000 
feet,  and  the  location  is  such  that  it  is 
protected  from  the  extremes  of. weather. 
The  scenery  is  fine  all  through  this  part 
of  the  country  but  we  preferred  to.  go  by 
way  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  as  it  was 
not  quite  so  mountainous.  This  road  is 
marked  in  places  by  boulders,  by  members 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  The  pass  over  the 
Rockies,  elevation,  9.600  feet  from  Trini¬ 
dad  to  Raton,  is  marvellous.  This  dou¬ 
ble  drive  road  was  completed  August  2, 
and  is  quite  thrilling  in  places  without 
even  a  fence  to  prevent  one  going  “  ‘over 
the  top’  to  depths  below!”  There  is  no 
danger  if  one  uses  caution ;  there,  are 
many  of  these  roads  to  be  gone  over  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  journey.  Raton, 
meaning  Rat-town,  is  so  named  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  numbers  of  trade  rats 
that  used  to  infest  the  town.  They  would 
come  to  the  houses  taking  out  food  and 
always  bringing  a  stick,  stone  or  some¬ 
thing  to  replace  the  article  taken. 

A  Mexican  Town. — The  ride  through 
the  Glorietta  Mountains  is  very  beautiful. 
Mountains  are  not  high,  but  one  peak 
after  another,  covered  with  a  growth  of 
pine  and  cedar.  Many  Mexican  villages, 
with  their  houses  of  adobe  mud,  are  passed 
through.  There  are  never  any  streets  in 
the  Mexican  or  Indian  village ;  the  road 
winds  in  and  out  and  around  among  the 
houses.  The.  travelling  was  rough,  and 
before  reaching  Santa  Fe  we  had  six 
broken  leaves  in  a  spring  that  had  been 
repaired  in  Raton,  which  again  neces¬ 
sitated  the  aid  of  a  block  of  wood  to  get 
into  Santa  Fe.  Sept.  LS  was  spent  here 
to  get  it  repaired.  A  visit  was  made  to 
San  Miguel,  the  oldest  church  in  America. 
It  was  built  300  years  ago.  We  also  vis¬ 
ited  the  new  museum,  which  is  very  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  part  of  the  country,  be¬ 
ing  built  of  adobe,  the  inside  ceilings  are 
all  of  quaking  aspen  wood.  Many  won¬ 
derful  paintings  are  on  the  walls.  The 
city  is  very  Mexican  in  character  of 
dwellings  as  well  as  inhabitants.  The 
line  of  the  railroad  is  left  at  Magdalena 
and  gas  becomes  very  high  before  Hol¬ 
brook  is  reached.  We  paid  60  cents  at 
Springerville.  „  . 

New  Sights. — Between  Socorro  and 
Magdalena  is  the  Blue  Canyon,  so- 
called  on  account  of  the  very  blue-look- 
iug  rocks  due  to  the  presence  of  copper 
ore.  Mining  is  the  main  industry  through 
the  mountains.  The  rainfall  is  very 
light,  and  not  much  of  anything  can  be 
raised  unless  water  is  available  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Whereas,  in  the  Middle  States, 
nearly  all  tillable  land  was  drained  by 
tile,  ‘all  through  the  Southwest  water 
must  be  brought  to  the  land  to  make  it 
produce.  Wonderful  crops  are  raised 
wherever  this  is  possible.  We  camped  in 
the  Petrified  Forest,  driving  around 
through  it.  It  is  well  worth  visiting.  At 
Holbrook  we  spent  three  days  visiting 
friends,  and  this  visit  i«  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  remembrances  of  the  trip,  with  the 
real  Western  hospitality  that  made  leav¬ 
ing  a  difficulty.  Before  reaching  Wins¬ 
low  we  had  our  first  tire  trouble,  a  new 
tire  that  was  put  on  at  Buffalo  blowing 
out  beyond  repair.  This  was.  the  only 
tire  trouble  during  the  entire  trip. 

The  Grand  Canyon. — A  turn  was 
made  six  miles  east  of  Flagstaff  for  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  wonder  sight  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  should  miss  this 
if  it  could  possibly  be  included  in  the 
journey.  One  cannot  describe  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  chasm  in  the.  earth’s  sur¬ 
face;  no  picture  can  do  it  justice.  The 
ride  on  mulebaclt  down  to  the  Colorado 
River,  which  takes  all  day,  is  well  worth 
while,  as  only  in  this  way  can  the  depths 
of  the  canyon  be  realized.  After  leavng 
the  canyon  the  ride  was  hard  and  un¬ 
interesting.  mostly  over  the  mesa,  which 
means  rolling  prairie  land.  The  prairie 


dogs  are  always  amusing  and  certainly 
are  numerous.  While  not  half  the  size 
of  a  woodchuck  they  dig  a  hole  much 
larger.  None  of  them  exists  on  the 
desert. 

The  Desert. — Camp  was  made  three 
times  while  crossing  the  desert.  We 
drove  through  during  the  day,  thermo¬ 
meter  averaging  94  degrees  in  the  shade 
of  the  car  while  riding,  but  nights  were 
cool.  Many  cross  at  night,  as  they  can 
make  it  so  much  quicker.  When  nearly 
out  of  the  desert  one  comes  upon  a  most 
delightful  spring.  It  is  owned  by  the 
railroad  and  furnishes  330,000  gallons 
daily  to  towjis  on  the  line,  besides  filling 
every  engine  that  goes  through.  Campers 
are  allowed  there,  and  it  is  a  fine,,  green 
place  to  stop  after  nearly  200  miles  of 
desert -mesa.  •  Lava  buttes  are  in  sight,  on 
both  sides  of  the  desert,  and  in  one  place 
these  have  to  be  crossed ;  the  rock  is  very 
sharp  and  hard  on  tires. 

San  Bernardino. — From  the  summit 
of  Cajon  Pass,  the  view  is  different  from 
any  seen  before,  and  here  begins  the 
macadam  roads  of  California.  Every 
tourist  is -filled  with  gratitude  to  the  State 
of  California  for  the  fine  roads.  After 
15  miles  one  has  crossed  the  Sierras  and 
come  out.  onto  the  beautiful  sight  of 
San  Bernardino  Valley.  The  weary 
miles  of  travel,  the  “bumpy”  roads,  the 
burning  sun,  are  all  forgotten,  for  each 
mile  brings  somethii  g  new  to  the  trav¬ 
eller.  From  San  Bernardino  to  Pasa¬ 
dena  that  ride  is  one  continual  joy. 


Acres  of  oranges,  lemon,  grape  fruits, 
walnut  and  grape,  vines  greet  the.  eye 
on  every  side.  And  then  the  flowers  of 
all  kinds!  Wonderful,  beautiful  Cali¬ 
fornia,  that  gives  us  all  these  things  and 
a  climate  to  enjoy  them  in !  One  day  of 
sunshine  follows  another.  November 
and  December  are  the  Winter  months 
here  in  Southern  California,  for  then  the 
raiue  come,  and  after  that  everything 
becomes  green;  hillsides  and  valleys  are 
a  flower  garden  and  it  does  not  need  the 
hand  of  man  to  make  them  bloom. 

A  Western  Home. — We  had  expected 
to  go  to  Oregon  to  live,  and  have  located 
in  Long  Beach  only  through  chance. 
Coming  here  to  look  up  friends  we  had 
made  on  the  way  out,  we  found  what  we 
were  looking  for,  the  perfect  climate,  and 
will  make  this  our  home.  Long  Beach 
has  a  southern  exposure  to  the  ocean  in¬ 
stead  of  a  western,  which  makes  it  so 
delightful.  The  trade  winds  usually 
come  up  in  the  afternoon,  which  keeps  the 
air  cool  in  Summer.  There  is  no  cold 
weather,  possibly  a  few  white  frosts  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  but  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  grow  the  year  round.  Potatoes, 
cabbage,  peas  and  many  of  the  hardier 
vegetables  are  being  planted  now.  Let¬ 
tuce  is  fine  all  the  time  and  one  need 
never  be  without  a  fresh  vegetable  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  city  of  Long  Beach 
is  making  a  remarkable  growth,  having 
more  than  doubled  in  size  the  past  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  equal  in 
size  any  coast  city  of  California  in  a  few 
years’  time,  for  it  will  become  an  indus¬ 
trial  city  as  well  as  a  city  of  tourists. 
Real  estate  is  the  main  industry,  there 
being  1.200  real  estate  dealers,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  lawyer’s  office.  After  a  real 
estate  deal  is  concluded,  the  business  of 
procuring  clear  title  and  deeds  are  done 
through  the  banks,  which  arc  heavily 
bonded.  Therefore,  a  buyer,  even  though 
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a  stranger,  is  protected.  We  made  a 
trip  to  Hollywood.  Wiltshire  and  Ingle¬ 
wood,  all  of  which  are  suburbs  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  Inglewood  there  are  still 
evidences  of  the  recent  earthquakes, 
many  panes  of  glass  being  cracked  and 
broken.  All  places  show  the  building 
activity,  but  being  inland,  are  warmer  in 
Summer  but  delightful  places  to  live  as 
the  beautiful  homes  testify. 

Living  Conditions. — Except  for 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  which  are 
about  the  same  price  as  in  the  East,  liv¬ 
ing  is  cheaper.  Meats,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  reasonable  in  price,  15 
large,  sweet  oranges  for  a  quarter.  Fish 
is  very  cheap  and  good,  being  fresh 
caught  every  day,  the  finest  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world  being  at  Catalina 
Islands,  not  very  far  west.  Rented 
houses  are  scarce  and  high,  builders  pre¬ 
ferring  to  sell  rather  than  rent.  We 
travelled  4.015  miles;  many  a  tiresome 
day’s  ride  but  it  has  been  worth  every 
bump  in  the  road  to  have  arrived  in  this 
land  of  fruits,  flowers  and  sunshine! 

MRS.  W.  E.  H. 


Warts 

Can  you  give  me  a  cure  for  warts 
around  the  hoofs  of  a  horse’s  hind  feet? 

New  York.  w.  b. 

You  state  a  most  unusual  location  for 
warts,  but  if  you  are  correct  in  your 
diagnosis  the  growths  should  be  cut  out 
by  a  veterinarian,  if  one  can  be  employed 
for  that  purpose.  If  not,  then  apply 
lard  freely  around  the  warts  and  then 
wet  them  twice  a  week  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  applied  by  means  of  a  flat  stick. 
Remove  the  scab  when  that  proves  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  growths  are  red  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  bad  smelling  discharges  the 
disease  is  grease  and  the  supposed  warts 
are  the  “grapes”  of  that  ailment. 


Learn  the  Secrets  of  Saving 
Work  in  Your  Barn  This  Winter 

Every  farm  owner  who  would  like  to  have  an  up-to- 
date  barn  with  the  latest  ideas  for  economy  of  time 
and  work  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  is  really  more 
than  a  catalog.  It  is  a  complete  barn  book  and  catalog. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling 
your  present  one,  it  is  exactly  the  book  you  need  to 
suggest  the  best  floor  plans  and  barn  arrangement  for 
you.  In  addition  to  showing  you  the  complete  STAR 
line,  it  contains  many  photographic  illustrations  and 
floor  plans  for  the  latest  model  STAR  Barns.  It  will  tell 
you  the  things  you  want  to  know  about  barn  construc¬ 
tion — money-saving  methods  in  building — helpful  ideas 
on  ventilation,  etc.  It  will  show  you  photographs  of 
STAR  equipped  dairy  barns,  stables,  bog  houses,  and 
other  farm  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  you 
will  tell  us  how  many  cows,  hogs  or  horses  you  keep,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 


Write  and  Ask 
For  a  Copy 

Learn  more 
about  the  mon¬ 
eysaving  meth¬ 
ods  you  can 

have  with  a  STAR  Equipped  barn. 

Learn  about  STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 

Steel  Pens.  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers  and  other  STAR  articles. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  book  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  barns  and  barn  equip¬ 
ment  so  far  as  we  know.  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  it 
without  charge  to  any  practical  farmer,  who  intends 
to  build  a  new  barn  or  bring  his  present  barn  up-to-date. 


Hunt?  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Coo£i«£*rn  Harvard,  III.;  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
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Makes  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 

TV/I IX  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  with 
their  daily  ration.  Soon  you  have 
cackling  red  comb  chicken9  laying  more 
and  more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  tones  up 
the  egg  producing  organs.  Used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  poultrymen  for  thirty  years. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  38c  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid  1-lb.  trial  package. 

Beware  of  Roup! 

One  ounce  of  prevention  is  equal 
to  a  pound  of  cure.  RUST’S  ROUP 
POWDER  kept  regularly  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  fowls  during  the  Fall 
and  'Winter  months  will  keep  your 
flocks  free  from  this  dreaded  disease. 

Wood’s  Poultry  Special  mailed  free 
on  request. 

T.  W.  Woad  &  Sons 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Successors  to  Wm.  Rust  &  Son 


sale  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

ARDEN  W.DOIG,  WALTON.  NEW  YORK 

Mammoth  Bronze  &  Half  Wild  Turkeys 

healthy  stock.  JOHN  D,  SMITH,  Walton.  New  York 

Pure  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  EiX/aumJ: 

Mrs.  Leland  Livermore  Cassville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  17^%”™’?,™: 

Healthy  Birds.  Mrs.  WALTEN  S.  SAXTON,  Vanin  Caalar,  N.  ». 

Pure  M.  B.  TURKEY S  “aL*0  mZ 

Bari  on  Leghorns.  MAUHICR  J.  SULLIVAN,  Nut  Albany,  l’u. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  B”becR®'be“n 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  II.  ANDKltSON,  Moorr.rllle,  lud. 

Tmilniioo  fiooco  &nd  Burred  Rock  Oockcrels. 

1  UUIUUoo  Uccoc  Roy  Hii.ts  -  Gouvrrnevr,  N.  Y. 

LargeColored  Muscovys  jessM.Vm.w.^.n.y. 

TOFLOUftE  4-EE8E.  A-l.  Old  and  yonner  stock. 
1  Moderately  priced.  M.  BAYEROORFFER.  Hugucnct  Park.  N.  Y. 

Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Bret-da  Chickens.  Write  Your^wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Sox  29 ,  Seller  sville.  Pa. 

Large  TOULOUSE  GANDERS  and  GEESE 
Forty  young  birds  bred  from  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  winners,  813  each,  830  for  three.  •  S.  O.  R.  I. 
Red  cockerels,  exhibition,  heavy-laving  6train.$lO 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM,  Croiswicks,  N.  J. 

Tina  Rroorle  Poultry, Turkeys, Gesso,  Ducks, Guineas. 
rillCDICcUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford.  P«, 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  .Strain.  Trap  Nest  Hen*  from  55  up. 
JOSEPH  MOKEAU,  Singleton  Firm,  YYallum  lake,  K.  1 

DUFF  ROCK  PULLETS  and  Cockerels  from  my  1st  prize  win- 
D  ners.  Pullets  $2.50  and  $3  50;  Cockerels. ’$5,  $7.51)  and  $10 
ea.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARRT  N.  CONNER,  Stochion.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-300  May  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$2  ouch.  50  "White  Rocks,  May  hatch,  $2.25  each. 
Healthy,  thrifty.  JUSTA  POULTRY  PASH.  Southampton.  N  ». 

For  Sale  -About  200  40-Qt.  Milk  Cans  y.Vk 

Pattern,  >7-1  b.  can.  Never  used.  S5. 50  per  can.  Semi  in 
your  offer.  THE  FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  UAIRY  CO..  Amiton.  Conn. 

For  Sale-  30  April  Hatched  White  HockPullets 

heavy-laying,  prize  winning  strain. 

D.  F.  LILLI  BRIDGE  -  Brookton,  New  York 

April  Hatched  Rhode  Island  Red  BARR*E5“0CK  Pullets 

$2  each,  ti,  W.  TRAVIS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

Dorcas  Wlfit©  WYANDOTTES 
SPECIALS!  10O  Cockerels.  Pullets  for  Dec.  Beautiful  stand¬ 
ard  egg-bred  lines.  $2.60,  $!1.60,  $6  each.  Hold  on  approv¬ 
al.  19  y.ars  a  breeder.  EARL  S.  WILSON,  Box  497.  Hammond.  N.  T, 
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THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Laying  Pullets 

Is  it  best  to  feed  all  the  sour  milk  hens 
will  take?  If  so,  do  they  need  meat 
meal  or  beef  scrap?  Is  the  beef  scrap 
better  than  meat  meal?  I  am  feeding  dry 
mash,  as  by  your  directions,  in  hoppers, 
except  the  gluten,  which  I  cannot  get, 
wheat  once  a  day  and  the  refuse  from 
cornflake  mills  (moistened)  once  a  day. 
I  have  plenty  of  mangels  and  cabbage. 
Shal  I  feed  all  they  will  eat?  My  pul¬ 
lets  are  commencing  to  lay,  and  I  want 
to  keep  them  at  it.  mrs.  l.  b.  m, 

Michigan. 

Yes,  fowls  may  well  have  all  the  sour 
milk  they  will  drink,  and  when  this  is 
available,  the  amount  of  meat  fed  may 
be  considerably  cut  down,  though  better 
results  in  egg  production  will  probably 
be  obtained  if  some  meat  is  fed  in  ad¬ 
dition.  Beef  scrap  is  usually  preferred 
by  poultrymen,  though  the  actual  value 
of  any  particular  sample  of  scrap  or  meat 
meal  is  dependent  upon  its  wholesomeness 
and  the  amount  of  protein  that  it  con¬ 
tains.  Both  scrap  and  meal  are  obtained 
from  the  same  source,  the  scraps  and 
meat  wastes  from  slaughter-houses,  cooked 
under  steam  pressure  to  extract  the  fat 
and  later  dried  and  ground.  A  liberal 
amount  of  green  and  vegetable  food  should 
be  supplied  to  laying  fowls,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  them  all  that  they 
will  eat;  under  some  circumstances  they 
will  probably  eat  too  much.  if.  B.  D. 


Quantity  of  Grain  for  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  about  how  much  grain 
should  be  raised  to  feed  8,000  chickens 
for  a  year ;  that  is.  taking  them  after 
they  have  reached  broiler  size.  Of  course, 
we  can  only  provide  the  uncracked  grains 
for  scratch  purposes  aud  will  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  ground  feeds.  We  intend  to 
raise  young  stock  on  range  mostly,  or 
whole  grain  or  crushed  grains,  and  would 
like  to  get  a  rough  estimate  of  how  many 
bushels  of  corn,  wheat  aud  oats  to  be 
raised.  Will  carry  about  a  thousand  lay¬ 
ers  and  breeders  the  year  round,  and 
raise  2,500  chicks  each  season. 

Massachusetts.  e.  b.  t. 

The  following  figures  from  the  fourth 
annual  laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
amount  of  food  required  by  1.000  laying 
fowls,  and  will  serve  as  a  rough  estimate 
of  your  needs : 

There  were  1.000  birds  in  this  contest; 
they  weighed  2 %  tons;  they  ate  20  tons 
of  dry  mash;  they  ate  a  little  over  21 
tons  of  grain.  About  10  tons  of  mangel 
beets  were  consumed ;  1!4  tons  of  grit 
and  shell  were  provided,  aud  12  tons  of 
straw  were  required  for  litter.  They  laid 
between  914  and  10  tons  of  eggs,  and  pro¬ 
duced  18  tons  of  manure. 

Those  1,000  birds  of  mixed  breeds  laid 
an  average  of  151.8  eggs  per  bird.  At  an 
average  price  of  a  trifle  over  30  cents  per 
dozen  their  total  egg  production  amounted 
to  $4,019.57.  The  total  cost  of  their  food 
was  $1,779.20  m.  b.  d. 


More 

EOflS  ” 

The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 

rpCC  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
L  llE»[a  samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Newark,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE 

T TNABLE  to  renew  our  lease  will  sell 
5,400  Mammoth  Hall  Incubator  and 
3  Hall  brooder  systems,  20  hovers  each. 
All  in  first-class  order,  practically  new. 

3,000  pullets,  White  Leghorns  ( IVyk- 
hoff  Strain) ,  and  800  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  ( IVilburtha  Strain).  Also  1,000 
birds  excellent  breeding  stock  and  cock¬ 
erels  of  same  strains.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A  number  of  standard  size  window  sashes. 
Portable  laying  house,  coops,  etc. 

Wilmount  Poultry  Farm 

Larchtnont,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Mamaroneck  62 
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Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks]?* 

Breeding  pens.  S17  up;  t'ocks-Ooekerels,  J5up;  Pul- 
lets-Hens.  S3.  S4.S5.  Bred  for  winter  eggs  Circular 
free.  STAR  PARTRIDGE  RUCK  FARM.  Huuueiiot  Park,  N.  Y. 

sfa0lre  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

from  high  producing  hens.  Leading  Wyandotte  pen 
last  Storrs  contest.  Price,  $5  and  $7  SO.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Harry  I».  Emmons,  Plymouth,  Conn. 


She  laid 
291  eggs  in 
One  Year 

CREDIT  GOES  TO 

Ubiko 
Buttermilk 
Egg  Mash 
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The  Best  in 
15  Years ! 

FOR  25  years  A.  M.  Wilber,  of  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Florida,  has  bred  a 
fine  line  of  Single  Comb  Leghorns. 
Recently  he  wrote  The  Ubiko  Milling 
Company: 

“We  have  been  in  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Business  breed¬ 
ing  our  strain  for  more  than  25  years  and  have  tried  most 
of  the  poultry  Scratch  Feeds  and  Dry  Egg  Mashes.  The  past 
six  months  we  have  tried  out  your  feeds  and  are  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  results  we  have 
and  are  getting  from  Ubiko  Scratch  Feed  and  Ubiko  Butter¬ 
milk  Egg  Mash.  We  find  these  strictly  high-grade  well-bal¬ 
anced  feeds  and  so  long  as  your  Ubiko  Feeds  contain  present 
Quality  we  shall  use  them.” 

A.  M.  Wilber. 

How  about  trying  out  feed  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  so  Highly  ?  Write  for  samples  and 
Egg  Record  Cards. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

D«pt.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UBIKQ 


BALAMCEDJR^TIO  n  s 

\7or y?Il  ^7 arm  Stock 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  ranee. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  IOO  yearline  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers,  Price  !S5  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  hook¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridue.  Pa. 

Barron  leghorn  cockerels 

nig,  husky  range  raised  cockerels  bred  from  care¬ 
fully  seleeted|trapnested  breeders  with  egg  records 
over  200.  All  stock  guaranteed  !•>  be  ns  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cimbridge  Springs.  Pi. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  May  hatch.  Long  aud  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lop  comb.  Sow  laying.  Yearlings  #2  np.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  cSLb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
$0  and  $7.50  each.  All  from  large,  uniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  O.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Red  Cockerels-BIack  S.  C.  Reds 

Harris  or  Harrison  strains.  Direct  descendants  of 
"Queon  Never  Sit.”  Flock  average,  200.  Hen  rec¬ 
ords  as  high  as  285.  $5  and  $1G  each.  S.  C.  Black 
Leghorns.  Government  records— pen  average,  222. 
Cockerels,  $5.  Fred  C.  Nixon,  Quakertown,  N.  J, 

200-EGG  PULLETS  PAY 

FOR  SALE-20  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Same  stock  as  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland.  $7.50 
each.  White  Knelt  Cockerels  from  200-egg  strain, 
large  white  standard  birds.  S7.SO  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  YARMOUTHPORT.  MASS. 

SAL  e  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

same  breeding  as  our  winners  of  5th  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  at  Hatnorne.  Leading  pen  again  this 
year.  Also  White  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  a  few  Red  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Lawrence.  Mass. 

S.  C.R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’g  231  to 889-egf?  strain.  Cockerels-,  S5.  88  and  SI  0 

each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  t'rarj  yIIIl*,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  valne  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,! 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  KSEI  Bone  Cutter] 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  sired  by  full  brothers  to  the  ten  pullets 
who  made  the  good  record  of  2,222  eggs  in  one  year 
at  Vineland  International  Egg  Ikying  and  Breeding 
Co-  test,  being  ;ui  average  of  220  l-o  eggs  per  hen — 
S5-S10-S'5  and  020.  If  not  pleased  with  your 
purchase  return  same  and  get  your  money  bark. 
I’m  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  $4  OO  per  15; 
$20.00  per  100.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.-  COLTS  NECK,  N.  J. 


Single 


Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  2?*S£?rtf 


_  ck. 

Breeding  Cons  $25  np.  Cockerels.  $5  up.  Won  la-t  years 
Storrs c  ntest  (Rhode  1  land  Red  class.)  Second  place 
this  year.  DEER  IR00K  POULTRY  MUM.  Bui  34,  Stiort  F alls.  N.  H. 

75  S.C.R.  I.  RED  PULLETS  at $2  Each 

I.uutcrhuch  Poultry  Farm,  Ruspeburg,  Md. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  New  York  State  Fair.  Hanover  and  Allentown. 
Pa..  Trenton,  N.  J..  and  Hagerstown.  MU.,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Fifty-two  prizes  and  silver  cup  on  capon  for  best 
me-'-t  tyi-e  in  show.  Booking  orders  for  hatching  egg 
chick  ■>  aud  older  stock.  Write  for  folder  with  cuts  to 
MARCY  FARM  ::  MATA  WAN,  N.  J. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 
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YOUNG  —  KA  ULY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  --row 
Order  nt  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  1*.  UPHAM,  BELMAK,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  BREEDING  MALES 

Choice,  Range  raised  utility  cockerels,  #3  50  ami  $5.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  Money  Refunded,  ltungulow  Poultry 
Farm,  C.  H  CHANDLER,  Prop.,  Monmouth  Junction.  \.  J. 

S.  C.W  Leghorn  PULLETS — Karly  May  hatched.  $3.50.  ea.  April, now 
aytiiK.  $3.50 eo.  Snt’n  guaranteed.  Harry  H.  Conner.  Stockton,  N.VJ- 

S liver  Spangled  Cockerels  for  sale.  Very  beautiful. 
E,  15.  F1I1G8  R.  I>.  1  llclmar,  Delaware 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Errs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

-  Americas  Greatest  Layers 

S&  Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 

Sixteen  paee  Circular  Free. 
- j  Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA 

PARKS’  STRAIN 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

March  hatched.  S3.  Yearling  White  Leghorn 
Hens.  Wyckoff  strain,  S3.  April  White  Leghorn 

pullets,  S3. 50.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  w!n 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weess, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total.  251  We 
aru  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  egj;s  on  Barred 
Kooks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  aud 
White  Wyaudoties.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

COCKER ELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $LO  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  "WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  Y, 

FRAIMCAIS  ROCKS 

Breeding  pens  S30  up  ;  cockerels — cocks,  $7  50  up  ;  pul¬ 
lets,  $60  !>er<ioz.  and  up. Won  last  Storrs  contest.  Leading 
this  year  content.  JULES  F.  ERANCAIS,  We.th.rnplon  Beach.  L.  I..  N.T. 

For  Sale-400  May  Hatched  Barred  Rocks 

Same  number  of  S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Pullet*.  All 
Abe  birds  'mmo  laying.  Any  number.  S3. 50 
each,  MAPLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Tslin,  N.Y.  Phone  1191M 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 
Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  1  import¬ 
ed.  Records,  262  to  2S3.  E.  E.  Lew  is.  Apalaeldn,  New  York 

c 

Specialist. 


OLI  .M  BI  \N  WY  aNDOTTES.  Beauty  and  utility 
combined.  Large  flock.  God  selection.  12  veara 
!•  ree  literature.  "THREE  OAKS."  Box  28.  6nfton,  Mass 


W 


HITE  WTAN00TTES.  A  \’o.  I.  Ro^al-Dorras.  April  <  kls/md 
l  ull.  $2  each.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  M.Y. 


George  P hiliips’  W  hite  Leghorn  Cockerels 

I-'ro tn  my  nine  best  hens  and  three  best  males, 
pedigree-bred  primarily  for  egg-production;  fine- 
looking,  vigorous  birds;  ?">  each  if1  taken  now. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  ten  hens  at  Storrs 
finished  teuth  of  the  100  pens,  averaging  193. 
My  20  hens  at  Vineland  finished  13th,  averaging 
1S3.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  Seymour,  Conn, 
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LANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Styles,  lilt)  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  “  The  Full 
Egg  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please  you— send 

85c-  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  SO.  INOIANAPOLIS.  IN0. 
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•Zht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  4,  1020 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  tc  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject 
of  “Rebuilt  Tires,”  with  special  reference 
to  the  Ford  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Erie.  Pjj.  It  would  appear  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  trading  on  the  name  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  of  the  same  name — 
there  is  said  to  be  a  real  estate  operator 
of  the  name  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  company.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  promoter  of  the  Ford  Tractor  Com¬ 
pany  of  Minneapolis  searched  the  city 
directory,  found  a  man  of  the  name,  and 
hired  him  to  furnish  a  plausible  excuse 
for  adopting  the  mystic  name.  The  bul¬ 
letin  clearly  indicates  the  inadvisability 
of  investing  in  the  stock  of  this  concern 
or  placing  confidence  in  the  rebuilt  tir*» 
concerns  generally,  or  their  products. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  a  group  of  people  who  are 
going  about  the  country  selling  a  book 
entitled  “Library  of  Health?”  The  group 
consists  of  a  doctor  and  three  or  four 
nurses,  sent  out  by  the  Government,  so 
they  represent,  to  give  little  talks  on 
health  to  the  women  in  the  home.  The 
reason  the  Government  sends  them  is  on 
account  of.  the  high  death  rate  among 
children  and  the  shortage  of  nurses  and 
doctors  during  the  recent  influenza  epi¬ 
demics.  They  hardly  talk  their  seven 
minutes  when  they  draw  out  a  book 
skeleton  or  a  sort  of  synopsis  of  the  book 
they  have  to. sell,  and  begin  to  tell  you 
of  the  different  sections  and  the  valuable 
information  it  gives,  and  the  price  is  $18. 
I  think,  or  $4  down  and  $2  a  month  for 
eight  months  on  the  installment  plan. 
The  nurse  who  called  on  me  was  certainly 
a  very  good  talker.  I  asked  her  how  I 
was  to  know  who  she  was  or  that  she 
represented  the  Government,  and  she 
managed  to  evade  a  direct  answer.  I 
signed  up  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
after  the  doctor  came  along  in  his  car 
and  delivered  the  book  and  had  gone  on 
I  got  to  thinking  that  they  had  not  shown 
any  proof  of  having  been  sent  by  the 
Government.  The  book  may  have  much 
merit  in  it.  I  was  so  disgusted  with  my¬ 
self  I  have  not  looked  into  it  yet.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  these  parties? 
When  buying  anything  like  that  on  the 
installment  plan,  if  one  fails  to  make  the 
payments,  what  happens?  Could  I  re¬ 
turn  the  book  to  them  and  forfeit  the  $4? 
With  this  book  were  blanks  to  fill  out 
when  one  wanted  medical  advice,  which 
is  to  be  given  free  for  any  member  of  my 
family,  for  two  years,  by  a  Dr.  B.  Frank 
Scholl.  1420  N.  Seventeenth  Street.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  felt  as  though  I  had  been  fooled  by 
any  agent.  I  usually  send  them  on  with¬ 
out  listening  to  them.  If  they  have 
fooled  me.  I  would  like,  to  know  it.  and 
how  to  get  out  of  it  if  I  can. 

New  York.  mrs.  j.  r.  r. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  parties 
mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Government  is  not 
sending  out  lecturers  on  health,  with  a 
book  agency  deal  on  the  side.  It  would 
■appear  that  this  woman  was  induced  to 
sign  the  order  for  the  books  through  mis¬ 
representation  amounting  to  fraud,  and 
on  these  grounds  would  be  justified  in 
repudiating  the  order  given.  The  initial 
payment  would  be  sacrificed,  as  it  would 
cost  more  to  secure  the  refund  than  the 
amount  involved  would  warrant.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  slickest  lot  of  book 
agents  that  have  been  turned  loose  in  a 
country  district  in  recent,  years. 


In  the  mouth  of  September,  1019,  I 
sent  an  order  for  plants  to  Sheerin’s 
Wholesale  Nurseries.  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
with  check  for  the  amount  of  same.  On 
December  3.  1919.  they  wrote  to  me  that 
they  were  unable  to  complete  my  order, 
and  they  would  ship  the  same  in  the 
early  Spring.  On  .Tune  17,  1920,  another 
letter  advised  me  that  owing  to  the 
switchmen’s  strike,  embargoes  and  other 
delays,  etc.,  they  were  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  the  order.  Do  you  think  that  I 
have  lost  my  $10.25?  c.  p. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  complaints 
of  this  kind  from  customers  of  Sheeriu’s 
Wholesale  Nurseries  during  the  past  year 
or  two.  The  same  is  true  of  Wells 
Wholesale  Nursery,  Dansville.  N.  Y..  and 
the  Pomona  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  II.  W.  Wells  does  business  under 
these  three  titles.  We  have  written 
Sheeriu’s  Wholesale  Nurseries  twice  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  refund  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  G.  P.,  but  our  letters  have  been 
ignored  There  can  certainly  be  no  good 


reason  why  an  adjustment  should  not  be 
made  on  account  of  an  order  and  remit¬ 
tance  sent  in  September,  1919,  at  this 
late  date. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Co-operative  Realty  Company 
of  Trenton,  N.  .1..  for  your  advice  on 
same,  as  I  think  it  is  a  fake.  When  I 
signed  my  name  at  the  fair  they  would 
not  say  what  it  was  for ;  all  they  said 
was  that  I  would  hear  from  them  later. 

New  York.  H.  n.  C. 

The  circular  letter  enclosed  advises 
II.  X.  C.  that  he  signed  a  “Building  Lot 
Card.”  by  virtue  of  which  his  name  has 
been  selected  to  receive  a  building  lot  at 
Green  Curve  Heights  at  $39.  This  is 
an  old  scheme  of  real  estate  promoters 
to  lead  prospects  to  believe  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  or  for  some  reason  they 
are  able  to  get  a  lot  at  a  nominal  price. 
All  such  propositions  are  to  be  avoided— 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  farmers 
to  sign  their  name  to  anything  at  the 
solicitation  of  strangers. 

The  appearance  of  a  man  here  selling  a 
combination  set  of  aluminum  dishes  for 
$4.95,  while  the  same  artic'e  is  obtain¬ 
able  at  local  stores  at  $2.50,  recalls  my 
experience  with  a  map  peddler.  I  de¬ 
clined  to  put  my  name  down  until  I  could 
examine  the  map,  and  when  he  brought 
it  I  was  extremely  busy  dressing  poultry. 

I  noticed  he  unrolled  the  map  in  a  very 
gingerly  manner,  and  in  trying  to  look 
at  it  from  a  better  light  I  inadvertently 
touched  it,  leaving  a  spot  of  blood.  That, 
of  course,  spoiled  the  map,  and  I  noticed 
that  as  soon  as  he  received  his  pay  he  de¬ 
parted  without  any  delay.  Later,  when 
I  had  occasion  to  look  at.  the  map,  I  found 
the  entire  northern  part  of  the  State  had 
been  omitted.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

Undue  anxiety  to  get  a  contract  or 
paper  signed  usually  warrants  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  offer  that  is  pre¬ 
sented.  The  general  rule  is  that  there  is 
a  flaw  or  catch  in  the  proposition.  The 
same  article  can  be  procured  from  regu¬ 
lar  sources  at  lower  cost,  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  At  any  rate,  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  article  before  signing 
any  papers. 

Here  is  a  new  one,  the  Express  Oil 
Company.  One  gets  lots  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  invest  $10  to  get  rich.  As  I 
do  not  care  to  invest,  they  request  I  hand 
it  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  friend  I  have  to 
handle  such  matters,  I  turn  it  over  to 
you.  A.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Please  note  enclosed  subscription  blank 
of  the  Railroad  Employees  Oil  Company 
and  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible  if  this 
company  really  has  the  land,  is  working 
and  what  the  standing  is  of  the  people 
that  are  behind  it.  I  understand  there 
is  a  certain  risk  in  all  such  deals. 

New  York.  h.  s. 

Both  propositions  are  solicitations  to 
buy  oil  stock.  One  party  represents  him¬ 
self  as  an  old  express  agent,  and  wants 
to  give  his  co-workers  an  opportunity  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  The  other 
proposition  makes  direct  appeal  to  rail¬ 
road  men,  giving  them  first  opportunity 
to  invest.  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  swim¬ 
ming  in  oil,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  these  stock-selling  companies. 
They  are  pure  speculations  or  gambles, 
and  for  small  investors  the  risk  is  too 
great.  Our  advi'ee  is  to  leave  them  alone. 

Last  Fall  I  shipped  to  the  Rochester 
Poultry  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  seven 
crates  of  poultry.  They  returned  four  of 
my  crates  and  kept  three  of  them,  and 
would  not  return  pay  for  them.  They 
would  not  answer  my  letters  when  I 
asked  for  return  of  crates.  Would  you 
try  to  get  them  to  settle  for  those  three 
crates?  They  were  new  ones  and  cost 
me  $1.75  each.  The  firm  paid  me  such  a 
low  price  for  the  chickens  and  fowls  that 
I  just  about  came  out  even  on  the  deal 
if  they  had  returned  the  crates.  If  you 
can  stir  them  up,  do  so.  Other  shippers 
here  tell  me  they  had  the  same  luck  as 
I  had.  L.  T.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  just  possible  the  crates  were  re¬ 
turned  .and  miscarried  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  company,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  fair-minded  concern  should  not  send 
other  crates  or  make  good  the  loss  if  they 
valued  the  trade  of  a  shipper.  The  entire 
circumstance  and  report  of  similar  loss 
by  other  shippers  justifies  reference  to 
the  transaction  for  the  benefit  of  shippers 
generally. 


Boy  Scout  (to  old  lady)  :  “May  I  ac¬ 
company  you  across  the  street  madame?" 
Old  Lady  :  “Certainly,  sonny.  How  long 
you  been  waitin'  here  for  somebody  to 
take  you  across?” — Judge. 
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Shelling 

and 

Grinding 

Time 


jWTAKE  the  crisp  months  ahead  of  you 
1 ’  L  prPJh  months  by  shelling  corn  and 
grinding  feed  for  your  neighbors — or  at 
least  fill  the  days  with  worth-while  ac¬ 
tivity  by  shelling  and  grinding  for  your 
own  needs.  These  are  tasks  that  know- 
no  season  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  suit 
your  greatest  convenience  now. 

International  Corn  Shellers  and  Feed 
Grinders  are  simple  and  rugged  in  design  and 
construction  and  have  been  developed  along 
advanced  lines  of  power  economy,  operating 
efficiency  and  wear  resistance.  International 
Harvester  reputation  stands  back  of  each  of 
these  machines,  assuring  the  purchaser  the  full¬ 
est  measure  of  satisfactory  service. 

International  Corn  Shellers  range  in  size  from  the 
small  one-hole  hand  sheller  to  the  big,  power  cylinder 
sheller  which  has  a  capacity  of  from  3,000  to  3,500 
bushels  per  day. 

International  Feed  Grinders  are  made  in  types 
suitable  for  all  grinding  purposes  and  are  furnished 
in  three  sizes.  Capacities :  6  to  45  bushels  per  hour. 

Ask  your  nearby  International  dealer  about  these 
good  corn  shellers  and  feed  grinders. 

International  Harvester  com  pant 

AMERICA 

CHICAGO 
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92  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 


An  Unusual  Farm  Opportunity 

FOR  SALE— THREE  UP-TO-DATE  FARMS 

operated  as  one  unit.  Located  on  good  macadam 
roads  within  few  miles  radius  of  Bernardsville,  N. 
J.  Well  stocked;  barns  filled:  equipped  with  mod; 
ern  farm  machinery.  Good  buildings.  About  425 
acres  of  fertile  soil,  heavily  fertilized  and  adapted 
to  a  wide  range  of  farming.  Can  be  purchased  as  a 
unit  or  separately.  Terms  reasonable.  Detailed 
information  upon  reouest. 

A.  M ..  Room  309.  10  East  43d  Street.  New  York  City 

WELL  dr£ly'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  C»3h  or  easy 
terms.  Many  etyles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circulat 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  Si.,  Itluea,  N.  T. 

JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1833 

ATENTC  WANTED  Active,  reliable,  on  sal-  f 

AbLIH  I  O  VY  All  1  L L)  ary,  to  take  subscrip 
tions  for  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer- 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MU  LH  OIL  AND.  General  Delivery.  Columbus, Ohio  i 

j  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKf  R, 333  W.  30th  St.,NewYark  City® 

HORE  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  DAIRYMAN 

■s-  Cleanliness  Comes  Before  Profits 
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SteriiaC 
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This  wonderful  new  germ-destroyer  and 
odorizer —  Sterilac — will  save  you  money  in  first 
alone  —  besides  hundreds  of  dollars  in  preventing 
spoilage.  More  economical  because  more  stable, 
more  convenient,  more  concentrated.  It  is  a 
powder  and  cannot  freeze. 

45  Times  More  Germicidal 
Than  Pure  Carbolic  Acid 

(By  U.  S.  Hygienic  Laboratory  Method) 

Sterilac  is  powerful,  permanent  and  non-poisonous. 
every  farm  where  milk  products  are  handled. 


It  should  be  used  on 
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Sterilizes 

Deodorizes 

Cleanses 


For  Cream  Separators,  Milking  Machines  and  all  Dairy  Utensils  it  is  a  daily  necess¬ 
ity.  It  delays  the  souring  of  milk,  reduces  the  bacterial  count  and  prevents  spoilage 
and  loss.  It  leaves  no  odor  or  taste. 

Sterilac  is  ulso  ideal  for  cleansing  and  sterilizing  glassware,  earthenware  and  cooking  utensils, 
for  removing  offensive  odors  in  refrigerators,  for  "sweetening”  foul-smelling  drains  and  for 
killing  typhoid  and  other  germs  in  drinking  water.  Every  farm  house  should  have  a  supply 
on  hand  at  all  times.  If  your  dairy  supply  dealer  or  druggist  does  not  have  it.  send  #3.00 
for  large  bottle,  containing  sufficient  for  250  gallons  of  solution.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
“How  to  Keep  the  Dairy  Clean.” 

Abbott  products  are  well  known  and  recommended  by  physicians,  veterinarians  and 
druggists  throughout  America.  Dealers  for  Sterilac  wanted. 

The  Abbott  Laboratories,  4753  Ravenswood  Ave..  Chicago 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

APPLES  AND  SOME  LINES  OF  VEGETABLES 
SELLING  BETTER,  BUT  RESERVE 
STOCKS  VERY  LARGE 

Every  little  gain  in  prices  starts  a  flood 
of  new  supplies,  and  down  go  the  prices 
again.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
produce  in  the  shipping  sections.  More 
than  usual  is  held  by  the  growers,  not 
because  they  wish  to  speculate,  but  for 
the  reason  that  nobody  would  buy.  The 
cold  storage  facilities  were  taken  up  long 
ago  in  most  sections  and  the  holders  are 
putting  away  the  rest  of  the  produce  as 
best  they  can.  The  stuff  is  low  enough  in. 
the  country,  but  every  one  that  handles 
it  on  the  way  to  the  consumer  wants  .$5 
or  more  per  day.  In  some  localities,  for 
instance,  one  can  go  into  an  orchard  and 
buy  apples  at  50  cents  per  bushel  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  package  and  transportation, 
while  in  the  nearby  city  the  consumer  is 
paying  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  peck. 

IMPROVED  MARKET  TONE 

Without  doubt  the  market  tone  has 
improved  this  month.  There  is  more  con¬ 
fident  buying  at  shipping  points  and  a 
little  more  strength  in  prices  in  country 
and  city.  For  instance,  top  price  for  bulk 
apples  at  Eastern  shipping  points  was 
$1.25  per  100  lbs. ;  now  it  is  $1.50.  City 
prices  still  range  $4.25  to  $5  for  such 
kinds  as  Yorks  and  Baldwins,  but  the 
supply  is  gradually  clearing  away  and 
the  situation  improving.  Onions  can  be 
sold  quite  readily  at  $1.25  per  100  lbs., 
f.  o.  h.,  at  shipping  points,  where  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  little  buying,  even 
at  slightly  lower  figures.  City  markets 
continue  dull  and  saggy  with  an  average 
not  much  over  $1.50  for  choice  stock. 
Potatoes  have  climbed  about  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  from  the  low  points  in  the  West, 
but  have  not  gained  as  much  in  the  East, 
although  the  market  has  been  active. 

SLOW  CABBAGE  MARKETS 

Cabbage  has  failed  to  show  even  the 
slight  improvement  noted  in  the  other 
lines  in  producing  sections,  although  some 
city  markets  moved  up  to  $2  to  $5  per 
ton  recently.  In  the  country  the  supply 
is  so  large  that  the  market  continues  dull 
at  about  stock  feeding  prices. 

APPLES  MAY  DO  BETTER 

The  situation  looks  better  for  apples 
than  for  some  other  lines.  The  amount 
in  cold  storage  November  1  was  actually 
less  than  last  season’s  storage.  Carlot 
shipments  have  been  much  greater  than 
iV  year  ago.  There  were  more  Eastern 
sipples  shipped,  but  not  so  many  from 
the  West.  No  doubt  the  scarcity  of  bar¬ 
rels,  the  high  cost  of  freight  and  the  car 
shortage  all  helped  to  keep  back  the 
movement.  _  It  means  that  the  long-keep¬ 
ing  stock  right  for  the  late  markets  is  not 
large  in  proportion  to  the  crop  produced. 
It  may  mean  that  prices  will  hold  up  well 
the  coming  Winter  and  Spring.  The  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  public  is  not  so  good  as 
a  year  ago.  but  is  still  very  fair.  The  ex¬ 
port  market  has  flattened  out  consider¬ 
ably,  although  shipments  are  still  heavy 
both  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Returns  reported  November  15  showed 
about  the  same  nets  for  the  best  lots  of 
Baldwins  and  similar  varieties  as  if  the 
stock  had  been  sold  in  domestic  markets, 
but  some  previous  returns  had  been  at 
much  lower  prices. 

PREMIUM  ON  CHOICE  POTATOES 

The  market  situation  may  be  much  the 
same  with  vegetables  as  with  apples,  but 
unfortunately  no  definite  storage  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  had.  It  is  believed  there  are 
large  supplies  still  owned  by  producers. 
Potato  producers  are  getting  $1.15  to 
$1.75;  lowest  in  the  East  and  in  Maine, 
and  highest  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
the  Atlantic  States.  There  is  almost  as 
much  difference  in  varieties  as  in  sections. 
Thus  the  product  of  certain  localities  in 
Pennsylvania  brings  the  growers  50  to  60 
cents  more  per  100  lbs.  than  prices  paid 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  stock.  In  Long  Island, 
N.  Y„  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  Minne¬ 
sota.  and  in  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  potato  districts  which  grow 
choice  varieties  selling  at  u  considerable 
premium  over  the  general  run  of  stock. 
City  wholesale  prices  of  potatoes  range 
$2.10  to.  $2.65  per  100  lbs.,  which  is 
about  midway  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  points  of  the  season  and  50  to  75 
cents  lower  than  in  November  last  year. 

“Shall  I  sell  my  potatoes  now*?”  asks 
a  Now  York  State  farmer.  There  are 
65.000.000  bushels  more  than  last  year, 
and  not  so  many  have  been  marketed  as 
last  year  at  the  end  of  November.  These 
extra  millions  must  he  sold  between  now 
and  May.  Any  such  rise  as  that  of  last 
season  seems  out  *>f  the  question,  and  a 
Spring  slump  is  quite  possiblee..  Any¬ 
how,  two  years  out.  of  three,  the  man 
who  sells  any  produce  at  a  fair  offer, 
without  long  storage,  is  better  off.  The 
exceptions  are  usually  the  short  crop 
years,  which  1020  surely  is  not.  There 
is  always  a  chance  that  something  will 
happen  to  give  a  temporary  market  at 
high  prices.  Growers  who  are  located 
nearby  can  seize  such  openings,  but  the 
distant  shipper  cannot.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  that  something  may  happen  to 
change  the  whole  situation.  Thus  the 
cabbage  problem  looks  a  little  different 
since  the  freeze  in  mid-November,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  long-keeping  cabbage 
may  soon  do  better  than  seemed  possible 
a  week  earlier.  The  long-keeping  sup¬ 
plies  of  some  other  vegetables  may  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  at  the  same  time, 


as  the  crops  were  left  unharvested  here 
and  there  because  of  a  lack  of  buyers  or 
a  scarcity  of  labor.  But  growers  who  de¬ 
pend  on  such  happenings  take  long 
chances  on  long  crop  year. 

The  abundance  of  potatoes,  onions  and 
cabbage  lias  side-tracked  the  market  for 
root  crops.  Beets  and  carrots  are  hard  to 
sell  in  large  lots  at  $12  and  $15  per  r0u 
in  the  country.  Turnips,  as  is  usual  in 
good  potato  years,  are  very  hard -to  sell. 
Field  beans  are  low  in  price,  although  the 
crop  is  much  less  than  in  recent  seasons. 
A  grower  in  New  Mexico  reports  3!4 
cents  per  pound  is  tbi  best  offer  he  can 
get.  Eastern  prices  are  better,  but  low 
enough,  although  the  yield  was  good. 

G.  B.  F. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  be  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  Including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred:  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work:  give  full' par¬ 
ticulars,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  801,",  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
S-"0  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  X.  Y. 


M  PERIXTEXDEXT,  without  children,  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place.  Huntington,  Long 
Island:  cottage,  electric  light  and  coal  furnished; 
must  be  able  to  supervise  flower  garden,  vege¬ 
table  garden,  fruit  trees,  small  farm,  cows  and 
chickens,  and  willing  to  work  himself;  must 
board  from  one  to  two  men  who  live  over 
stable;  give  full  particulars  and  references. 
M.  L.  MeKENNA,  GO  Wall  Street,  Room  2303, 
New  York  City. 

v  .  » 


YOU  NCI  MAN,  farm  bred,  chance  to  work  into 
good  position  on  big  fruit  and  poultrv  farm; 
good  home  and  surroundings.  WHEELER 
WELDAY,  Smithfield,  O. 


POSITION  as  manager,  commercial  orchard; 

experienced  in  all  branches;  on  salary  and 
commission  basis;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  open  after  December  the  first.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  teamster;  American,  sin¬ 
gle.  24  years;  steady,  capable;  10  years’  farm 
experience.  C.  BRYANT,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  large 
commercial  orchard  or  manager  of  country 
estate;  47  years  of  age;  married;  three  hoys, 
20,  18,  16  years  old;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
orchard  and  nursery  work,  general  and  truck 
farming;  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge;  desire  position  with  party  who  will 
appreciate  ability,  practical  experience,  neat¬ 
ness  and  conscientiousness;  12  vears  at  one 
place.  Address  ADVERTISER  8013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — American,  married,  fore¬ 
man  on  dairy  farm;  experienced:  understands 
farm  machinery,  handling  of'  men;  honest,  re¬ 
liable;  can  give  best  references;  please  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  housekeeper  and  good  cook  is 
open  for  a  position  December  15;  American 
widow:  no  encumbrances;  state  full  particulars 
first  letter;  New  York  State  preferred;  city  or 
country.  Address  ADVERTISER  8017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN.  married,  no  children. 

wants  position  as  superintendent  or  foreman; 
11  years  of  experience;  familiar  with  registered 
stock;  state  wages  and  conditions;  first-class 
references.  L.  MEI.SERT,  care  L.  Bol.  London- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  or  caretaker  of  estate  or 
farm,  elderly  couple’s  farm  or  widow’s  farm 
or  estate,  by  experienced  farmer.  36  years  old, 
Protestant,  with  one  boy  seven  years:  no  wife; 
temperate;  no  tobacco;  good  hand  with  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  poultry,  bees,  machinery:  handy 
with  tools:  make  blitter;  any  first-class  job 
considered  anywhere  that  offers  good  home  for 
man  and  boy:  references:  give  particulars,  etc. 
MR.  MORRIS,  care  of  Eujean  Clark,  Pomona 
Avenue.  Yonkers.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Executive  position  on  large  farm, 
ranch  or  estate;  twenty  years’  experience  all 
details  general  farming  and  orcharding;  modern 
methods;  get  results  from  men,  teams,  machin¬ 
ery;  personal  references;  married;  small  family. 
WILLIAM  McGANN,  121  Garden  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  X.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
3-4  years’  experience,  desires  position  on  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  farm  in  Massachusetts  as  fore¬ 
man  and  opportunity  to  buy  place  on  easv 
terms;  best  of  references.  208  GROVE  STREET, 
Melrose,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position:  American;  married  man; 

all  lines  truck  and  farm  work;  four  years’ 
experience  buying  and  selling  to  city  trade,  and 
all  farm  carpentry  work;  best  references.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  address  THOMAS  J.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  R.  A.,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED — Trained  working  orchard  man  to 
manage  and  superintend  300-acre  orchard; 
6.000  apple  trees,  eight  to  nine  years  old;  ample 
ground  under  cultivation  to  duplicate  present 
number  of  trees:  very  attractive  terms  can  be 
arranged  with  man  capable  of  handling  this 
proposition:  good  location  and  climate:  railroad 
station  adjoining  farm.  Address,  giving  full 
particulars.  C.  KITCHEN,  90S  Broadway,  Mc¬ 
Kees  Rocks,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  A  middle-aged  woman  to  assist 
mother  with  housework  and  children;  all 
modern  conveniences  and  good  home;  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  BELT,- 
MORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellmore,  L.  I„  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  help  on  farm. 

help  milk:  good  home,  board,  washing,  $35  per 
month:  position  year  around  to  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  S012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Useful  man,  with  wife,  who  can 
hoard  two  or  three  men;  free  house,  coal  and 
light,  with  other  privileges;  house  furnished:  no 
children;  good  position  for  the  right  couple: 
only  those  with  best  reference  need  applv. 
SAXDAXOXA  PHEASANTRY,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

"  ANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker,  for  barn  work 
only;  prefer  experienced  test  cow  milker:  herd 
purebred  Guernseys;  good  wages  and  living 
accommodations.  F.  W.  DUROC,  Herdsman, 
Fair.vdale  Farm,  Pawling.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  houseworker;  two  adults 
and  two  children;  modem  conveniences;  state 
age.  wages  expected,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  J.  LOVELAND,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  handy  man  as  carpenter  and  some 
knowledge  mechanical  work  on  private  place. 
AD\  ERTISER  8019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  desires  position 
on  gentleman’s  place:  American:  married:  no 
children:  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER 
7962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POl  LTUYMAX,  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  Winter  production:'  can 
manage  plant  successfully  ADVERTISER  7986, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — Position  as  working  farmer  or  estate 
superintendent:  purebred  stock  enthusiast; 
successful  practical  experience;  opportunity  for 
development  essential:  moderate  salary  to  start; 
American;  college  graduate:  married’:  31  years 
of  age.  ADVERTISER  7995,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  general  farm  by  married 
man  with  four  children;  experienced  with 
team  and  tractor,  but  slow  milker:  good  refer 
cnees:  separate  house  essential;  Dutchess  Countv 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7994,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER  desires  position  on  a  high-class  dairv 
farm  or  estate;  married.;  small  family;  Amer¬ 
ican:  middle-age;  .  ■ollege  trained:  life  exper¬ 
ience  A.  R.  ivor.t  a  id  breeding  high-class  dairv 
cattle  a  specialty.  Address  ADVERTISER 
S004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED — Position  by  experienced  woman  on 
poultry  plant.  For  particulars  address  MISS 
M.  GROTH,  215  Cleveland  Avenue,  Highland 
Park,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  -a  com¬ 
petent  American  lady  in  an  American’s  home 
with  modern  improvements:  country  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  8006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — College  training;  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  lines  farming  and  dairying;  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  all  kinds  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  tractors,  gasoline  engines,  etc. :  commer¬ 
cial  proposition  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8007, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  with  child  three  years 
old.  wishes  position  in  the  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  commercial  farming;  life  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  stock,  farm  crops,  poultry, 
orchard  work,  upkeep  of  modern  estate,  etc*.: 
American,  with.  small  family;  executive  and 
progressive;  desire  a  position  where  conscien¬ 
tious  work  and  results  will  be  appreciated;  per¬ 
sonal  references.  ADVERTISER  8021,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — 110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton, 
X.  J.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BUY  FROM  OWNER  —  68  acres:  productive 
farm  145  acres  large  timber) :  good  markets 
and  shipping  facilities:  long  growing  season; 
mild  Winters.  CHARLES  KARISCH.  Salisbury, 
Md. 


ST  PERB^  Washington  Co..  X.  Y..  home  and 
farm;  86  acres:  with  dairv.  stock  and  tools; 
$16,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  25c  quart; 

demand  exeeeds  supply;  paying  proposition: 
at  bargain;  other  business  J.  B.  I.ITTLE,  San¬ 
ford,  Fla. 


FARM  to  let  on  shares:  100  acres  tillable  land; 

can  keep  30  cows;  good  roomy  buildings;  well 
watered:  20  minutes  to  haul  milk:  '4  mile  to 
church  and  school.  W.  S.  ROWLEY,  Seward, 
X.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  poultry  plant,  20  or  30  acres, 
about  1.000  capacity,  expectation  buying.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres:  good  seven-room  house, 
barn,  two  large  poultry  houses,  lawn,  shade, 
orchards,  grapes,  berries,  asparagus,  garden, 
meadow,  pasture  and  woodland;  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion:  business  center:  town  conveniences  avail¬ 
able:  $6,500;  part  cash.  JOSEPH  GILLUM, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POULTRY-FRUIT  FARM:  electrically  lighted; 

capacity  1,500:  seven  acres;  six-room  bunga 
low:  $7,500;  birds  extra.  E.  BIGELOW,  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  New  York  farm:  one  mile 
from  station:  230  acres,  good  land:  seven  acres 
timber  and  large  orchard;  eight-room  house  and 
all  necessary  barns  and  other  buildings;  large 
silo;  30  head  Holstein  cows,  five  horses.  Price 
and  other  information  on  application  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8003,  care  Rural  , New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  235  acres:  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,000  feet  lumber,  besides 
crop  and  wood,  stock  and  tools;  well  located: 
good  buildings,  fruit,  water,  road:  excellent 
chance.  THOMAS  McLAURY.  Deposit,  X.  Y. 


TO  RENT  on  shares — Profitable  dairy  and 
chicken  farm,  with  complete  equipment,  tools 
and  stock:  located  in  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 43-acre  farm:  fully  equipped;  two 
houses;  one  very  large  brick  house,  very  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  boarding;  also  five-room  cot¬ 
tage:  gas.  bath,  furnace  heat:  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  $14,000:  half  cash.  FRANK  LEEB,  Leeb- 
aere  Farm,  Mt.  Marion,  Ulster  Co.,  N,  Y. 


160-ACRE  FARM — Sixty  of  this  is  silt  deposit, 
several  feet  deep,  without  a  particle  of  grit: 
needs  no  fertilizer;  the  balance  is  muck  and 
sandy  loam  of  the  very  best  quality:  the  north 
line  is  a  running  stream:  the  buildings  are  in¬ 
sured  for  S14.S00:  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
iu  South  Jersey;  I  have  grown  over  200  bushels 
ear  corn,  414  tons  Timothy  hay,  250  bushels  of 
strawberries  of  the  finest  quality  and  400  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre:  this  is  the  real  lettuce  and 
celery  land.  ADVERTISER  8011,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SMALL  CASH  will  buy  a  property  of  three 
acres,  with  water  privilege;  six-room  house 
and  two  barns:  one  mile  from  trolley.  B.  GAS- 
PARINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm;  300  acres; 

dairy,  grain  and  truck;  excellent  location;  on 
good  road;  one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington;  wharf  on  farm;  new  buildings; 
land  high  and  dry;  with  or  without  stock.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

— — - — - _ 

WANTED — Hustler;  man  who  understands  rais¬ 
ing  truck;  50  acres  good  ground;  finest  mar¬ 
kets  in  Jersey;  comfortable  six-room  cottage; 
adequate  outbuildings;  new  windmill;  share 
basis;  to  a  party  making  good  will  give  five- 
year  lease;  preference  to  large  family;  must 
have  small  capital.  WYNDAMERE 'FARM.  R. 
I,  Box  106,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


WILL  share  or  rent  my  up-to-date  new  brick 
poultry  plant,  consisting  of  750  Rhode  Island 
White  and  Leghorns,  early  Spring  pullets,  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay;  or  will  sell  birds  separately. 
CORWIN,  96  Grand  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares.  125-aere  farm,  with 
implements  and  stock:  registered  Guernseys; 
wholesale  milk;  hogs  and  cash  crops:  house  with' 
conveniences;  schools  one  mile;  station  quarter 
mile;  must  be  good  cow  man  and  practical 
farmer:  Protestant;  state  experience,  nation¬ 
ality.  age,  family  and  give  references.  H. 
BORDEN,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 


I- ARM  WANTED — Experienced  farmer  wants  to 
rent  small  farm,  or  will  consider  position  as 
working  foreman:  best  references.  W.  8.  CLAY, 
88  Reechwood  Avenue,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $6,000:  one-half  acre:  eight-room 
house:  all  conveniences;  city  water;  garage. 
D.  H.  COBB.  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  poultry  farm:  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  preferred;  state  price  and  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  FRANK  HERBERT, 
110  Bright  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

-  - - - - - - : 

FOR  SALE — Good  farm:  7214  acres:  Madison 
Co..  X.  Y. :  good  buildings:  good  woodlot  and 
water;  $3,000;  one-half  cash:  will  sell  equip¬ 
ment  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  8016,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Near  Princeton,  midway 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway;  sixty-one  acres:  good  buildings; 
well  adapted  for  dairying;  half  mile  from  R. 
R.  station,  school  and  churches.  GEORGE  A. 
HOUGH,  26  Broadway,  New  York. 


iow.u  uii  mui  h, 
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farm:  oysters  and  fishing:  fine  climate;  good 
land  and  buildings;  price  $6,000;  terms.  E.  L. 
SELTZER.  Marion  Station,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  along  the  Hudson; 

river  view:  one  mile  to  village:  V2  mile  to 
station;  12-room  house  surrounded  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  white  birches:  abundance  of  fruit’ 
price  $7,000:  terms.  ADVERTISER  8018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


190-ACRE  homestead  dairy  farm:  huildings  in 
excellent  condition:  180-ft.  barn;  eighteen- 
room  house;  additional  set  farm  buildings; 
eight  miles  from  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Id- 
dress  BOX  67,  Crosswicks,  X.  J. 


WANTED — -Farm.  50  to  100  acres:  near  church, 
school,  village;  Dutchess  or  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ties,  X.  Y..  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8020, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED— Cider  apples  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKEXS,  Peekskill, 
a.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21-F-4. 


HONEY  CHOCOLATE — Pure  honey  centers; 

healthful  and  delicious:  improved  and  at¬ 
tractive  pack,  but  same  fine  qualitv;  $1.00  a 
pound ;  money  with  order.  “ENDION.”  Naples. 
N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — One  new  E.  &  B.  Holmes  regular 
size  apple  barrel  staver  jointer:  also  a  3  h.p. 
U  C.  H.  upright  gasoline  engine,  nearly  new; 
also  one  35-light  Pilot  acetylene  lighting  plant 
and  fixtures:  all  complete  and  in  good  order. 
JOSEPH  S.  WILFORD,  Elba,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  f.  o.  b.  mv  station. 

60-lb.  can,  $13.50:  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  four 
or  more.  $2.50  each:  5-lb.  pails  in  like  lots,  $1.35 
each;  by  mail  prepaid,  10  lbs.  in  2d  zone.  $2.75: 
3d  zone.  83:  o  lbs..  $1.75:  special  prices  on  or¬ 
ders  for  100  lbs.  or  more:  see  other  adv.  for 
buckwheat  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa, 


HONEY — Ruckwheat-extracted,  60-lb.  can.  $11; 

10-lb.  pails,  $2.35  each  in  lots  of  four  or 
more,  f.  o. 'b.  my  station;  by  mail,  prepaid.  10 
lbs..  $2.60  in  2d  zone;  3d  zone,  $2.85.  RAY  C 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers. 

IV. -bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit:  in 
any  quantity:  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 

V.  B.  DEMAREST.  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pine  Tree  milker,  consisting  two 
double  units:  used  very  little:  going  out  dairy 
business:  first  check  $250  takes  it.  L.  R.  MEAD 
Box  61,  Haleottville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Beehives,  bees  and  bee  ’’fixings.” 
LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Large  size  Prairie  State  and  Buffalo 
incubators.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — Ten  tons  mangels  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGE,  Storrs,  Conn.  R.  I.  Longley,  Treasurer. 


SWEET  BUTTER,  fresh  every  Friday,  eightv 
cents  a  pound:  for  family  use.  CHICHES¬ 
TER,  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carrots  for  live  stock.  BOX  32, 
West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cars  second  cutting  Alfalfa 
hay,  in  large,  loose  bales;  good  qualitv.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  of  New  York  State  apples, 
consisting  of  600  bushel  baskets.  200  bushels 
McIntosh,  rest  Greening,  Baldwins,  York  Im¬ 
perial.  Spy.  King  and  Twenty  Ounce.  DANIEL 
H.  WILLIAMS,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gasoline  power  sprayer,  ou  truck; 

capacity  tank  100  gallons:  give  full  details 
and  price.  GEORGE  ZOELLER.  East  Park 
Avenue,  Vinelaud,  N.  J. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old.  shelled: 

25  lbs.  parcel  post  to  5tli  zone,  $3.00:  bag 
lots,  special  low  price  to  trade;  f.  o.  b.  here; 
new  crop  on  ear.  150-lb.  lots  at  o'Ae  f.  o.  b. 
here.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
- - - 1 

FOR  SALE — 2.400-egg  capacity  Hall  Mammoth 
hot  water  incubator:  run  three  seasons:  A-l 
condition.  HARRY  SMITH.  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  h.p.  Huber  steam  tractor,  in 
stood  condition:  will  load  on  car  for  the  first 
$400  received.  WYALUS1NG  HAY  CO.,  Wya- 
lusing,  Pa. 
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Pufs  Mr.  Edison’s  New  Amberola 
in  Your  Own  Home 

An  Astounding  Offer 


YOUR  choice  of  either  one  of  these  wonderful  New  Edison 
Diamond  Amberolas — Mr.  Edison’s  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  12  brand  new 
blue  Amberol  Indestructible  Four-Minute  Records  sent  to  you 
for  only  $1.00  down.  These  records  are  included  with  the  outfit. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument  after 
the  trial,  pay  the  balance  for  the  complete  outfit  in  small 
monthly  payments.  (See  terms  in  coupon  below). 

Think  of  it— a  $1.00  payment  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  outfit  of  Mr. 
Edison’s  New  Amberola.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  much  less  than 
the  price  at  which  imitations  are  offered.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  with 
$1.00.  But  do  not  delay  for  this  offer  is  limited.  Send  the  coupon  TODAY. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  at  once,  with  $1.00.  We  shall  send  you  the 
complete  outfit  immediately.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  song 
hits  of  the  big  cities,  side-splitting  minstrel  shows,  Grand  Opera  or  Comic  Vaudeville. 


ssn m 
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Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  ship  an  outfit  to  a  person  who  can  not  afford  to 
at  least  pay  on  easy  payments  (and  when  you  get  a  free  trial  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  you  can  afford  to  keep  it).  Yet,  no  one  is  under  any  obligations  to 
keep  an  outfit  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  If  it  is  not  just  what  you  want 
for  your  home,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  You, 
not  we,  must  judge  what  the  Edison  phonograph  means  to  you  and  we  accept 
your  decision  cheerfully,  and  without  question.  Send  the  coupon  today— NOW* 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

3079  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Canadian  Office:  338  Portage  Avenue.  Winnipeg,  Canada 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors,  3079  Edison  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tlpnr  Mr  Rnbaon  •— Ab  ner  your  offer  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  in  my  home  on  trial.  . 

Ingjl^d  this  coupon.  Scndm^Soouffltwhichlhave  checked  below.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  outfit.  I  w.ll^havo  the  pnvrkgeof 
■  oaii  r»r>  vnnr  unoriitl  h»rma  I  aoTflfi  uierelv  to  take  the  outfit  promptly  from  the  depot,  pfl 

yur  expense  and  you 

*  — — — —  «M.VW%  *w™v.«o _ _ _ ily  payments  the 

The'outfit  iTto  remain  your  property  until  the  last  payment 
ler  21  ask  your  father,  mother  or  guardian  to  fill  in  and  sign  for  you.) 

□  AT  ,0  *5.00  for  9  months.  $2.20  for  the  10th  month,  plus  0  (“1  O.llfil  No  fiR  *700  for  9  ,non,th9-  «  20  for  th«  10th 

Uutnt  INO.  4o  per  c«nt  interest,  amountiug  to  $1.50.  Total  $49.70.  ! I  UUUll  1NO.  DO  per  cent  interest,  amounting  to  $-.00.  Total  S70..O. 

(Write  or  print  your  name  and  address  very  plainly) 

My  Name . Address  or  R.  F.  D.  No . Post  0ffice . 

. . Shipping  Point . Ship  by . .' . Express.  Occupation . 


Fill  Out 
Coupon! 


Aa  per  your  offer  I  am  encloa* 
f  the  rock-bottom  price  direct 


M 

*V 

M 


Age . Married  or  Single . 

How  long  a  resident  in  neighborhood  and  vicinity  ? . 

your  address  during  the  year,  what  wi  l  be  your  next  address  ? 


If  steadily  employed  please  state 


If  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing  m 
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No.  4616. 


The  Ice  Crop  Will  Soon  be  With  Us 


Gentlemen: — F.  Roscnkranz  in¬ 
stalled  one  of  your  Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnaces  No.  210  in  my  house  of 
six  rooms  and  bath.  It  has  done  the 
•work  of  two  stoves  and  we  are  well 
ideased  with  it.  Yours  truly,  Frank 
Fraleich,  Rhinebeck,  N,  Y. 


Gentlemen  : — Last  Fall  we  in¬ 
stalled  your  No.  240  One  Pipe  Fur¬ 
nace  and  have  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  nine  rooms  heated  to  70  de¬ 
grees  or  over  all  Winter  on  six  tons 
of  coal,  which  is  less  than  it  took 
to  heat  six  rooms  with  stoves. — 
E.  F.  Moodv,  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  April 
1J.  1519. 


BETTER  HEAUNCf^S? 
/or  LESS  MOhlEY 

Afms 


«•*■!  I'M  r.iwa 


WHEN  cold  days  come,  then’s  the  time  a  man 
blesses  his  good  fortune  in  having  an  Andes  One 
Pipe  Furnace.  Its  cheerful,  steady,  comfortable 
heat  fills  the  house  night  and  day  with  warmth  like 
summer  sunshine. 

No  matter  how  cold  and  gray  the  November  day 
may  be  or  how  stormy  the  winter  day,  or  how  chilly  and 
blustering  the  March  wind — the  house  that  has  an 
Andes  knows  no  discomforts  of  cold  weather. 

The  Andes  uses  the  simplest  and  most  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  heating  and  can  be  installed  in  one  day  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  expense.  The  Andes  requires  none  of  the 
expense  or  confusion  of  tearing  open  walls  and  floors 
to  put  in  pipes.  Only  one  register  is  necessary,  and  that 
is  located  in  the  lower  floor.  An  Andes  can  be  set  up 
and  put  in  working  order  in  just  one  day. 

With  the  And  es,  healthful,  moist,  warm  air  fills  the 
house  (except  the  cellar)  with  comfort.  The  system 
used  and  the  design  of  the  furnace  assure  comfort,  and 
also  the  saving  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount 
of  fuel. 

We  give  the  Andes  our  absolute  guarantee.  If  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  it  will  be  taken  out 
and  the  full  purchase  price  returned  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  better  heating 
and  the  saving  of  fuel  money,  write  for  a  copy  of  our 
free  book.  Use  the  coupon  today. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranees 


c  vct  rr  r  a 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 


The  Way  Business  Looks 


NEWSPAPER  MISINFORMATION.— I  read  the 
following  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  Record. 
It  was  sent  from  Chicago,  the  grain  belt  market,  by  a 
regular  business  reporter: 

The  United  States  is  now  entering  a  new  era — the 
era  of  $1.25  wheat,  70-eeut  corn.  9-ceut  hogs  and  lu¬ 
cent  cotton.  A  monument  will  mark  the  Southern 
dream  of  40-cent  cotton.  Farmers  will  not  murmur  $3 
wheat  in  their  sleep,  but  will  say  “Thank  you”  at  the 
elevator  for  a  little  old  $1.  The  farmer  has  collapsed. 
The  peasant  is  punctured. 

After  the  reader  has  digested  this  pabulum  from  a 
bare  brain  that  never  dreamed  production  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  know  how  to  grow  a  radish,  let  him 
listen  to  a  common  old  farmer  who.  as  farm  boy, 
band,  renter  and  owner,  has  grown  food  for  the 
human  family  that,  unfortunately,  has  too  many 
members  like  that  glib  writer.  Listen  to  an  old 
“moss-grown  son  of  the  soil"  on  what  the  city  broth¬ 
ers  have  done  to  their  relatives  in  the  country,  and 
the  back  action.  This  country  has  become  finan¬ 
cially  diseased,  and  if  the  real  trouble  is  not  diag¬ 
nosed  and  a  remedy  applied  shortly  it  will  become 
ga  ngrened. 

THE  PRIMARY  NEED. — Man  must  live  from  the 
gtowths  of  the  field,  and  everything  else  he  handles 
or  is  associated  with  is  secondary  compared  with 
food.  When  people  lived  in  caves,  tents  and  huts 
and  rustled  to  get  things  to  eat.  they  were  vigorous 


he  should  do  this'  regardless  of  any  kind  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  while  he  plodded  they  organized  to  compel 
him.  Like  a  good  fellow,  he  did  it  for  awhile.  While 
they  dawdled  a  few  hours  during  the  day  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  bright  lights  by  night,  the  farmer  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  stayed  in  the  furrow.  While  the 
aim  of  the  city  brother  was  to  get  a  lot  of  money  for 
very  little  work,  the  farmer  and  his  family  were 
toiling  to  grow  food  for  the  Allies  so  they  would 
keep  the  Huns  off  themselves  and  the  city  members. 
Money  was  of  secondary  importance  with  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  "save  the  world”  the  first.  After  the  armis¬ 
tice.  listening  to  the  slogan  promulgated  by  the  urban 
brothers,  “The  world  needs  food.”  and  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  remuneration,  and  needing  to  make  some¬ 
thing  because  prices  had  been  set  on  their  produc¬ 
tions  during  the  war.  they  invested  past  savings,  or 
borrowed  from  bankers  who  cheerfully  lent  on  the 
prospects:  paid  awful  wages,  bought  machinery,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  seeds  at  cut-throat  prices,  and  now  if 
what  they  grew  will  sell  at  all,  it  is  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  production. 

THE  PROFITEERS. — During  the  war.  and  since, 
the  city  members  have  been  gouging  each  other  and 
everyone  scandalously,  and  have  totally  disregarded 
the  Golden  Rule.  The  way  a  well-known  banker 
[tuts  it,  “I  have  never  known  commercial  morality  so 
low.”  Also  a  clothing  manufacturer:  “The  retailers 


at  the  Farms 


will  be  put  in  circulation  by  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and 
wool  growers,  partly  because  they  are  short,  and  also 
because  they  reconsidered  their  plans.  While  they 
economize  they  will  still  eat  at  the  first  table,  and 
study  the  causes  that  brought  about  these  conditions. 

A  CHANGE  OF  VIEW. — Last  Winter  they  planned 
to  produce  food  for  a  famishing  world,  but  tonight, 
when  three-quarters  of  that  exploited  enormous  yield 
of  corn  is  in  the  fields  buried  in  snow,  wheu  wheat 
is  waiting  for  that  “dollar.”  when  wool  is  worthless, 
they  are  planning  something  else.  In  the  daytime 
they  are  coming  together  to  change  their  own  manner 
of  working  and  marketing  so  nothing  like  the  present 
condition  will  ever  hit  them  again,  and  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  the  Chicago  expert  will  never  rejoice 
at  the  “collapse  of  the  farmers.”  Do  the  city  broth¬ 
ers  think  that  country  brothers  have  lost  all  inherit¬ 
ed  intelligence?  Take  the  wool  “scald,”  for  example, 
which  would  get  a  man  out  of  bed  unless  he  was 
dead.  Here  it  is.  [tiled  away  in  little  Ohio  alone, 
after  costing  the  nice  sum  of  $14,000,000  to  grow  it. 
The  interest  alone  on  that  for  the  six  months  it  has 
been  ready  to  sell  is  $420,000,  gone  forever.  A  New¬ 
ark  (Ohio)  man  marked  a  dollar,  and  theu  kept 
track  of  it  for  a  day.  It  paid,  or  partly  paid.  23 
debts,  but  this  $14,000,000  and  the  interest  lost, 
$420,000,  has  paid  nothing  for  180  days. 

CONCERNING  WOOL. — What  city  brother  ever 


Some  Duroc  Pork  Makers  Owned  by  Major-General  H.  L.  Seott — 28  Pigs  from  One  Sow  in  a  Year.  Fig.  614 


if  they  got  enough,  but  if  they  failed  they  pined  or 
perished.  When  man  was  created  he  was  given 
orders  to  get  busy  and  grow  food,  and  the  principal 
economic  thought  since  that  day  should  be  either  to 
make  a  hand  at  that  work  or  to  help  the  brother  who 
did  it  by  ample  remuneration.  No  member  of  the 
human  family  should  ever  forget  that  food  growing 
is  the  most  necessary  and  noblest  work  any  brother 
can  be  engaged  in. 

THE  SHIRKERS. — The  tendency  among  relations 
has  been  that  the  one  who  got  a  little  more  education 
than  the  average,  or  who  imagined  himself  of  finer 
caliber,  or  who  was  a  shirker,  deserted  the  growers’ 
ranks  and  shunned  what  he  considered  an  ignoble 
calling,  and  present  conditions  give  evidence  that  the 
number  was  legion.  Every  member,  no  matter  what 
his  occupation,  should  realize  that  he  is  there  to  do 
bis  duty  and  do  it  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
family  at  heart,  to  magnify  his  calling  and  make  life 
better  for  all.  but  facts  show  that  city  brothers  en¬ 
tirely  lost  sight  of  duty  to  members  who  kept  their 
first  estate,  and  expected  them  to  produce  food  abun¬ 
dantly.  under  any  conditions,  and  hand  it  over  to 
them  at  any  price  they  chose  to  pay.  They  became 
so  abnormal  they  expected  the  farmer  to  work  him¬ 
self  and  liis  family,  day  and  night,  for  the  exclusive 
subsistence  of  city  members. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY. — Further,  they  supposed 


have  made  more  in  the  past  two  years  than  many  of 
them  expected  to  ever  make  in  a  lifetime.”  There 
are  natural  laws  that  regulate  and  adjust  meu’s 
crimes,  and  the  penalty  of  a  partially  wrecked  finan¬ 
cial  condition  now  proves  it.  These  fellows  began 
throwing  bricks  at  each  other,  and  a  swarm  of  fair- 
price  agents  were  appointed  who  threw  a  few  at 
some  little  fellows  to  make  folks  think  they  were 
busy,  but  all  the  bats  thrown  at  the  gougers  hit  the 
landowners,  and  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the 
guilty — awhile.  These  city  fellows  were  putting  all 
the  blame  on  the  farmer  while  faithfully  working  to 
get  something  for  them  to  keep  life  in  them,  and  it 
was  a  case  of  “Hit  him  again:  he  has  no  friends.” 

LOWERING  PRICES. — Then  the  government,  to 
show  abundant  prosperity,  chronicled  exaggerated 
yields,  and  the  grain  men.  to  buy  them  low.  promul¬ 
gated  them  vociferously,  and  the  price  of  every  tiling 
grown  or  fed  by  the  farmers  fell  to  half  its  cost. 
Then  the  city  brother  did  jollify.  You  hear  him  at 
the  first  of  this  article  celebrating  yet  while  waiting 
to  see  the  wheat  grower  say  "Thank  you"  for  “that 
little  old  dollar.”  He  has  had  liis  laugh  first.  There 
is  an  inexorable  law  that  says.  “If  any  member  suf¬ 
fer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  him."  and  l  am  here 
to  state  that  the  farm  member's  suffering  will  be 
over  first.  The  pain  awakened  him.  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  suspend  buyiug.  Billions  less 


thought  of  the  sheepmen  except  to  execrate  them  for 
the  faults  of  their  clothing?  When  the  woolen  mill 
man  was  making  one  pound  of  virgin  “wool  carry  sev¬ 
eral  of  rags,  did  he  think  it  would  shut  down  liis 
mill?  When  the  textile  worker  was  stuffing  all  the 
shoddy  a  few  threads  of  fleece  wool  would  carry,  be¬ 
cause  he  got  all  the  labor  unions  demanded  in  wages, 
did  he  think  he  would  be  fired?  When  the  salesmen 
were  soaking  everyone  they  could  while  good  wool 
was  piling  up,  did  they  think  they  would  be  watching 
the  door  for  a  customer,  and  praying  for  cold  weath¬ 
er  to  compel  some  to  come?  I  tell  you.  the  Bible  is 
true.  “All  the  members  suffer.”  All  these  parties 
I  refer  to  wrote  after  the  teacher’s  copy.  "Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.”  and  the  brother  who  is  dishonest 
makes  trouble  for  himself  and  the  whole  family. 

PROSPERITY  AND  THE  FARMER.— This  coun¬ 
try  should  have  unexampled  prosperity  right  now. 
It  had  the  best  chance  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
had,  but  the  profiteers’  actions  compelled  the  farmers 
to  stop  buying,  and  that  will  wreck  the  best  financial 
system  ever  known.  No  country  can  prosper  unless 
the  farmers  are  hopeful  and  prospering.  Every  read¬ 
er  knows  I  have  given  the  cause  and  effect,  and  I 
will  further  state  that  we  do  not  intend  to  let  these 
city  brothers  get  themselves  into  such  a  fix  again. 
We  could  save  ourselves  by  more  of  us  sticking  up 
sale  bills,  "having  decided  to  quit  farming,”  but  we 
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arc  going  to  save  them,  too.  See  the  farmers  hunch¬ 
ing.  They  know  as  much  as  any  class.  If  any  doubt 
it,  let  them  try  to  wipe  out  the  above  truths  and 
show  us.  We  will  fix  it  so  wool,  cotton,  wheat  and 
every  production  will  bring  cost  and  then  will  put  it 
in  circulation.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Growing  Potatoes  in  Cribs 

FOR  two  or  three  years  now  there  have  been  some 
startling  stories  about  raising  potatoes  in  pens 
or  cribs.  These  stories  start  in  the  daily  papers  and 
run  through  the  country,  giving  glowing  accounts  of 
potato  raising  on  a  small  area.  We  are  told  that  it 
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is  possible  to  raise  a  full  supply  of  potatoes  in  the 
backyard,  by  planting  them  in  pens  or  cribs.  Our 
estimate  is  that  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  this 
country  have  each  sent  several  dollars  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  these  schemes  in  payment  for  so-called  in¬ 
formation  about  it.  Up  in  Alaska  the  problem  of 
raising  potatoes  rapidly  and  on  a  small  area  is  a 
lively  one.  and  the  Experiment  Station  at  Fairbanks 
tested  out  this  crib  method.  They  took  round  poles 
from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut  them  into  5-ft. 
lengths.  With  these  pieces  a  square  crib  was  built 
5  ft.  high.  Fig.  015  shows  how  it  looks.  .  As  this 
crib  was  built  up  the  potato  seed  was  planted  in 
layers.  The  first  layer  was  put  right  on  the  ground, 
and  then  several  inches  of  soil  was  put  on  top,  and 
then  another  layer  of  the  seed.  This  made  eight 
layers  with  16  hills  to  the  layer,  or  a  total  of  12S 
hills.  Straw  was  used  to  fill  in  the  cracks  between 
the  poles  so  as  to  keep  the  earth  from  sifting  out. 
The  joint  of  an  old  stovepipe  7  in.  in  diameter  was 
buried  upright  in  the  center  as  a  place  for  watering 
the  crib.  They  used  a  rich  compost  soil  for  filling 
in  Up  in  that  country  of  short  seasons  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sprout  the  potato  seed  before  planting,  and 
this  was  done  by  packing  the  seed  in  damp  sawdust. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  in  this  pen  on  May  18, 
while  on  June  12  the  plants  began  showing  through 
the  straw  in  the  cracks.  On  July  8  the  first  bloom 
appeared,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  vines 
covered  the  pen,  as  shown  at  Fig.  GIG.  The  pota¬ 
toes  were  harvested  on  September  12.  The  picture 
shows  that  the  tubers  were  found  only  in  the  top 
layer  and  in  the  corners  near  the  top.  The  total 
yield  was  71  lbs.,  or  about  half  a  pound  to  the  hill, 
while  in  the  garden  outside  the  same  number  of  hills 
yielded  about  250  lbs.  of  better  quality  and  with  less 
labor.  That  seems  to  be  the  whole  story.  The  crib 
method  is  a  good  thing  to  talk  about,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  it  apparently  sells  well,  but  as  for  prac¬ 
tical  work  there  is  nothing  to  it. 


Suggestions  for  the  Roadside  Public 

Market 

f All  over  the  Eastern  States  the  roadside  market  is 
becoming  a  great  institution.  Some  of  these  stands,  in 
a  good  location,  do  a  tremendous  business.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  sends  out  an  article  by  R. 
,T.  McFall.  which  gives  some  good  suggestions.  This 
market  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  joy-rider  and 
sightseer  will  stop  on  the  road  and  buy  produce  if  he 
thinks  he  can  make  a  good  bargain.] 

T  will  naturally  succeed  unless  the  farmers  try  to 
take  for  themselves'  the  whole  benefit  of  this  sav¬ 
ing,  and  make  the  autoists  tired  of  being  the  victims 
of  overcharging.  The  farmer  should  remember  that 
the  city  man  is  just  as  tired  of  high  prices  as  he 
himself  is  of  his  large  expenses,  and  the  main  reason 
the  autoists  stop  to  buy  is  to  save  their  money.  By 
catering  to  this  economical  turn  of  mind  the  fanner 
can  often  build  up  a  good  business.  After  all,  the 
main  part  of  the  saving  in  this  marketing  is  due  to 
the  part  the  city  man  plays.  The  farmer  who  recog¬ 
nizes  this  and  splits  the  difference  between  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  price  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  make 
the  most  money. 

A  good  location  is  essential.  There  is  no  use  in 
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trying  to  run  a  roadside  market  along  a  lonely  road 
where  few  autos  run.  A  good  State  road  where  the 
autos  are  thick  is  the  only  satisfactory  location.  It 
also  must  be  placed  where  an  auto  can  stop  con¬ 
veniently.  Part  way  up  a  long  hill  would  be  about 


Growth  of  Vines.  Fig.  616 


as  good  a  place  as  a  mile  away  from  the  road.  At 
the  foot  of  a  hill  where  the  cars  are  speeding  up  to 
climb  the  hill  would  also  be  a  poor  spot.  The  top 
of  a  hill  is  about  as  satisfactory  a  location  as  possi¬ 
ble.  At  the  outside  of  a  not  too  narrow  curve  where 
the  stand  can  be  seen  and  where  the  cars  must  run 
slowly  is  also  a  goou  general  location.  These  points 
should  l)e  taken  into  special  consideration  when  the 
farm  itself  is  not  situated  on  the  main  road  and, 
consequently,  the  stand  cannot  be  located  at  the 
farm.  A  good  variety  of  products  for  sale  is  a  great 
asset.  One  article  may  attract  one  person  to  stop, 
another  article  may  attract  another  person.  Once 
they  have  stopped,  a  good  salesman  can  induce 
patrons  to  buy  products  for  which  they  never  would 
have  stopped. 

Probably  the  most  important  matter  of  all  is  to 
convince  the  passerby  on  first  glance  that  this  is  a 
real  chance  to  buy  right  from  the  farm  itself.  An 
old  kitchen  table  in  front  of  an  unmistakable  farm¬ 
house  will  make  a  better  stand  than  a  fancy  stand 
far  from  any  appearance  of  a  real  farm.  The  city 
man  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  country  to  buy  from 
a  fancy  store,  lie  wants  something  different;  he 
wants  to  buy  from  the  original  producer.  There  is 
a  sort  of  glamor  in  going  right  to  the  farm  for  farm 
products.  Too  many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  they  must  attract  city  folks  by  making 
their  stands  look  like  city  stores.  No  bigger  mistake 
could  be  made.  b.  j.  m’fall. 

Storing  Apples  in  Pits 

IN  Eastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  National  Farm 
School  we  used  to  store  apples  in  pits  for  the 
Winter.  As  our  soil  was  heavy,  we  selected  a  piece 
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that  was  fairly  high  where  surface  water  would  not 
gather.  A  deep  bed  of  straw  was  placed  directly  on 
the  ground  and  formed  in  a  circle  about  eight  or 
10  feet  in  diameter.  We  found  that  20  bushels  of 
apples  was  about  the  right  amount  for  each  pit, 
as  that  was  as  many  as  we  wished  to  take  out  of 
storage  at  one  time  during  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring. 

The* heap  of  apples  was  made  in  as  high  a  cone 
as  possible  and  covered  with  plain  sheathing  paper 
or  with  old  burlap  bags,  on  top  of  which  was  placed 
hay,  straw  or  shredded  cornstalks  to  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  use 
the  paper,  or  bagging  between  the  apples  and  the 
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straw,  as  the  apples  will  sweat,  and  when  the  pile 
is  opened,  they  will  be  quite  wet,  and  without  the 
paper,  the  chaff  and  dust  from  the  straw  will  sift 
through  the  pile  and  make  it  necessary  to  clean 
every  apple.  The  paper  must  be  the  plain  red  sheath¬ 
ing  paper.  If  roofing  or  tar  paper  is  used,  it  will 
flavor  every  apple  in  the  pile,  as  we  found  out  by 
actual  test. 

The  pile  was  protected  from  cold  by  layers  of 
soil  and  some  barnyard  manure.  We  did  not  leave 
any  hole  in  the  top  for  ventilation  and  covered 
the  piles  with  at  least  12  inches  of  soil  on  top  of 
the  straw.  We  knew  that  the  ventilation  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  pile  was  considered  absolutely  necess¬ 
ary  and  we  deliberately  did  without  it  to  see  what 
the  effect  would  be.  No  harmful  results  could  be 
seen,  and  we  made  at  least  five  pits  of  apples  of 
20  bushels  each  every  year  during  the  six  years  I 
was  connected  with  the  school.  We  p'tted  mangel 
beets  and  turnips  the  same  way  with  excellent 
results.  By  using  soil  from  around  the  pile  to 
cover  it,  a  ditch  was  made  around  the  pile  and  a 
surface  drain  to  lead  the  water  away. 

We  opened  these  pits  under  many  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather  and  temperature,  some  of  them 
when  the  protecting  layer  of  soil  was  frozen  solid. 
We  got  into  them  by  picking  out  a  small  hole  and 
then  using  iron  wedges  and  a  maul,  such  as  are 
used  in  splitting  wood.  Others  were  not  opened 
until  March  or  early  April;  some  on  clear,  mild 
days  and  others  when  the  weather  was  bad,  even 
during  snow  squalls  or  showers.  For  whenever 
we  started  to  open  a  pile,  the  job  was  carried  through 
to  completion  and  the  apples  sent  to  market  or  to 
the  hoarding-house. 

When  the  layer  of  soil  had  been  removed,  the 
straw  was  raked  off  and  the  paper  or  burlap  care¬ 
fully  rolled  off  so  that  none  of  the  dirt  from  the 
straw  would  get  on  the  apples.  The  apples  were 
always  wet,  but  firm,  sound  and  prime  for  use,  and 
by  the  time  the  pit  had  been  open  twenty  minutes, 
they  would  be  dry.  We  never  found  more  than 
three  or  four  quarts  of  rotten  apples  in  any  one 
pile  of  20  bushels,  nor  did  we  ever  find  where  rot 
had  spread  from  one  apple  to  another  by  contact. 
This  led  us  to  believe  that  the  apple  that  rotted 
must  have  started  rotting  before  placed  in  the  pit. 

This  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  ventila- 
or  in  an  apple,  turnip  or  mangel  pit  is  unnecessary, 
and  I  have  never  used  one.  I  have  never  tried  to 
pit.  cabbages  as  I  have  raised  but  a  few  of  them. 
However,  the  first  time  I  have  any  to  store,  I  shall 
build  the  pit  with  no  ventilator,  fully  believing 
that  the  cabbage  will  keep  in  the  best  of  condition. 
As  a  storehouse  for  late  Wintei  apples,  I  consider 
the  pit  superior  to  a  cellar.  george  eaton,  jr. 


One  of  the  hardest  things  this  year  has  been  the  effort 
to  sell  small  lots  of  apples  in  the  big  markets.  Many 
people  with  a  small  place  want  to  sell  a  few  barrels  on 
commission.  The  big  markets  are  flooded  with  apples, 
and  the  price  has  run  so  low  that  little  shipments  barely 
pay  cost  of  transportation. 
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or  a  failure.  In  other  words,  the  farm  lands  of  the 
State  are  bankrupt  in  humus  or  plant  food,  and  un¬ 
less  some  such  plants  as  Sweet  clover.  Soy  beans, 
etc.,  are  regularly  used  in  rotation,  or  specially 
grown  for  soil  improvement,  the  land  is  going  to  drop 
still  further  back,  and  ultimately  into  disuse  for 
agricultura  1  purposes. 

It  is  .calculated  that  a  regular  crop  of  Sweet 
clover  plowed  under  is  equivalent  to  from  20  to  MO 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Any  farmer  would 
expect  some  showing  from  one  such  treatment  of  any 
piece  of  land  on  his  farm,  and  personally  I  would 
figure  it  would  take  at  least  five  such  treatments  in 
the  course  of  10  years  on  a  two-year  crop  rotation 
to  make  the  ground  show  any  semblance  to  fertility. 
They  can  quibble  and  haggle  about  the  problem  all 
they  please,  but  ultimately  a  consistent  program  of 
“giving  back"  something  to  the  depleted,  starved  and 
hungry  land  from  which  they  expect  to  produce  a 
living,  will  have  to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  State  Advisers  argued  that  if  the 
growing  of  Sweet  clover  meant  liming  and  a  special 
conditioning  of  the  soil,  farmers  would  prefer  to 
grow  Alfalfa.  It  is  true  experience  has  shown  that 
Sweet  clover  does  appreciate  lime,  yet  I  have  had 
some  remarkable  growths  on  ground  which  has  had 
but  very  little  lime  in  many  years.  During  the  past 
Spring,  when  seeding  Sweet  clover  across  the  wheat, 
the  experiment  was  made  in  drilling  in  200  lbs.  of 
lime  to  the  acre  with  the  Sweet  clover  seed.  A  very 
good  stand  was  obtained,  with  every  promise  of  a 
remarkable  seed  crop  the  coming  year.  This  refers 
to  the  biennial  white.  But  Alfalfa,  specially  for  soil 
improvement,  would  hardly  compare  with  any  of  the 
Sweet  clovers  and  its  use  to  capacity  for  hay  would 
only  postpone  the  “giving  back"  date  for  “regular 
soil  improvement.”  It  is  also  true  there  is  some 
benefit  in  raising  any  of  the  legumes  provided  the 
seed  lias  been  properly  inoculated  with  nitrogen-col¬ 
lecting  bacteria,  but  relying  on  this  alone  without 
giving  back  some  great  stock  of  vegetation  such  as 
provided  in  tv  record  crop  of  Sweet  clover  for  humus, 
would  make  soil  improvement  a  much  slower  process. 

Xow  for  something  in  regard  to  the  new  annual 
white  Sweet  clover  shown  in  the  photographs  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  plant  to  the  left  in  the  picture.  Fig. 
619.  is  between  7  and  S  ft.  high,  with  a  round  spread 
of  5  ft.  On  October  24.  when  the  picture  was  taken, 
the  plant  was  in  beautiful  green  foliage,  with  every¬ 
thing  from  blossoms  to  mature  seed.  My  start  with 
this  crop  came  from  its  discoverer.  Prof.  II.  D. 
Hughes  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
whose  article  entitled  “A  New  Plant  Hired  Man” 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  18.  The  small 
quantity  of  seed  received  was  planted. in  a  specially 
prepared  strip  of  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden 
about  May  15.  During  the  first  week  in  July  the 
plants.  6  or  S  in.  high,  were  reset  UP.  ft.  apart  in 
rows  4  ft.  apart.  Expectations  were  more  than  real¬ 
ised.  as  all  available  space  was  utilized  and  a  won¬ 
derful  seed  crop  secured.  Encouraged  by  the  past 
year's  experience  with  this  new  wonder  crop,  you  can 
count  on  me  for  50  acres  of  the  annual  white,  in 
addition  to  my  regular  acreage  of  the  biennials, 
white  and  yellow,  the  coming  season,  a.  m.  iiaxxa. 

Somerset  Co..  N.  .T. 

A  Family  Affair 

I  enclose  a  picture.  Fig.  620.  of  mother  holding  my 
crop  of  annual'  white  Sweet  clover  that  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  sent  me  last  Spring. 
This  was  about  half  of  my  crop,  a  row  about  12  ft. 
long.  The  seed  was  sown  June  8,  in  a  row  in  the 
garden  with  a  few  radish  seed  mixed  in  to  mark 
the  row.  I  inoculated  with  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field. 
It  started  rather  slowly,  but  when  it  got  a  start  grew 
very  fast.  This  picture  was  taken  October  16.  when 
1  pulled  this  half  of  the  row  up.  as  it  looked  like  a 
heavy  frost  that  night.  Most  of  the  seed  looked 
pretty  green,  but  I  was  afraid  to  leave  it  any  longer: 
however.  I'll  have  enough  seed  well  ripened  to  sow 
several  rows  next  year,  and  I  hope  to  get  it.  in 
earlier.  Raymond  eckhart. 

Morris  Co..  N.  .1. 

The  Largest  Plants  Vet 

From  Prof.  Hughes  I  received  a  free  sample  of 
seed.  There  were  exactly  110  seeds,  all  of  which 
were  planted,  the  seed  bed  being  a  space  8x16  ft., 
spaded  up  from  sod  on  front  lawn.  The  bed  was 
spaded  three  times  and  about  4  qts.  of  hydrated  lime 
put  on  at  time  of  planting  the  seed.  The  seeds  were 
put  in  two  rows  is  in.  apart  and  4  ft.  apart  in  the 
row.  Exactly  24  plants  came  up,  and  for  a  week  or 


THE  great  scareift*  of  sulphuric  acid  during  the 
war  found *one  reflection  in  the  increased  price 
of  acid  phosphate.  This  has  become  the  standard 
and  favorite  chemical  for  supplying  available  phos¬ 
phorus  as  a  fertilizer.  It  gives  prompt  results  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  standard  source  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  extremely  high  price  has  sent 
both  farmers  and  scientific  men  hunting  for  new 
sources  of  artificial  phosphorus  or  new  methods  of 
Heating  phosphate  rock  from  which  acid  phosphate 
is  made.  Most  of  these  new  methods  consider  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  some  form. 

The  proposed  new  process  of  Dr.  Lipman  covers 
the  use  of  “inoculated  sulphur”  mixed  with  soil  and 
ground  rock.  This  develops  bacteria  which  attack 
the  ground  rock  and  make  if  available.  We  believe 
tli is  method  is  practical  and  will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  when  fully  developed.  The  introduction  of  “Bari¬ 
um-phosphate"  represented  a  plan  for  making  use 
of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  barium  sulphide  and 
ground  rock.  The  theory  is  that  the  sulphur  in  this 
mixture  will  act  upon  the  ground  rock  and  that  the 
barium  will  stimulate  the  action  of  bacteria.  Then 
there  are  plans  for  mixing  sulphur  directly  with  the 
ground  rock.  In  many  experiments  now  being  made 
to  compare  acid  phosphate  with  raw  ground  rock, 
sulphur  is  mixed  with  the  latter  so  as  to  give  about 
the  amount  which  would  be  found  in  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Then  comes  a  new  plan  for  mixing  gypsum 
or  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  ground  rock,  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  the  gypsum.  like  the  barium  sulphide,  may 
show  an  action  upon  the  rock.  In  the  meantime 
the  rock  itself  is  being  ground  finer  than  formerly. 
Last  of  all  come,  the  Agricultural  Department  with 
a  proposed  new  process.  This  consists  in  making  a 
mixture  of  ground  phosphate  rock,  sand  and  coke, 
and  heating  it  to  nearly  8,000°  F.  At  this  tempera¬ 
ture  the  mixture  is  melted  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
escapes  in  the  form  of  fumes,  which  are  collected  in 
a  liquid  or  solid  form,  as  desired.  In  this  way  the 
chemists  report  that  they  are  able  to  recover  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  64  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Tt 
can  be  mixed  with  ammonia  to  form  an  ammonium 
phosphate,  or  mixed  with  ground  rock  to  make  a 
phosphate  containing  50  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  thought  that  this  process  may  be  developed  so 
as  to  make  if  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

All  this  shows  how  the  scientists  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  working  to  handle  this  problem  of  cheaper 
or  more  effective  phosphorus.  There  is  also  a  grow¬ 
ing  belief  that  sulphur  plays  a  more  important  part 
as  a  fertilizer  than  chemists  have  been  willing  to 
admit.  Many  crops  contain  as  much,  or  more,  of 
sulphur  as  of  phosphorus,  while  most  soils  naturally 
contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  first-named  sub¬ 
stance.  In  Oregon  great  results  were  obtained,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  clover  or  Alfalfa,  from  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  fertilizers.  Acid  phosphate  gave  good  results, 
and  these  results  were  evidently  not  all  due  to  the 
phosphorus  in  the  phosphate.  Practically  as  good 
results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime.  These  results  were  better  than 
those  obtained  with  lime  alone,  thus  indicating  the 
value  of  sulphur  on  that  kind  of  soil.  Experiments 
in  Kentucky  also  show  the  value  of  sulphur  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Usually  the  use  of  gypsum  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  give  better  results  than  ground  sulphur — from 
which  the  experimenters  conclude  that  a  sulphate  is 
the  best  form  for  application. 

These  experiments  certainly  show  that  on  these 
particular  soils  sulphur  lias  paid  as  a  fertilizer. 
They  do  not  prove  that  all  soils  are  equally  in  need 
of  this  substance,  but  they  do  show  the  need  of  full 
investigation.  This  has  never  yet  been  made.  It  is 
time  the  work  was  done  on  a  scale  to  be  compared 
with  the  famous  lime  experiments  conducted  by 
Prof.  Wheeler  some  years  ago.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  use  of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is 
sensible.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time,  years 
ago.  when  this  “land  plaster”  or  gypsum  was  the 
principal  fertilizer  for  New  York  farms.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  used  on  the  clover  and  for  years  it  gave  sur¬ 
prising  results.  No  one  knew  just  what  its  action 
was.  for  that  was  in  tin*  early  days  of  agricultural 
science.  If  was  thought  that  the  plaster  supplied 
lime  and  worked  out  a  chemical  combination  in  the 
soil  which  set  potash  free.  With  the  development  of 
chemical  fertilizers  plaster  passed  out  of  use.  Now 
it  seems  to  be  coming  back  on  the  assumption  that  it 
supplies  lime,  gives  a  chemical  action  in  the  soil  and 
supplies  sulphur,  an  element  essential  to  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  crops  as  clover  and  Alfalfa. 


A  Jersegman's  Annual  Sicect  Clover 

We  think  farmers  are  now  to  learn  new  uses  and 
values  for  gypsum,  or  plain  sulphur,  not  only  as 
direct  plant  food,  but  for  a  chemical  action  on 
ground  rocks  containing  phosphorus  and  potash. 
Our  experiment  stations  should  go  at  this  problem 
at  once. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover  in  New  Jersey 

1AM  enclosing  photographs  of  the  new  annual 
Sweet  clover  taken  on  my  farm  in  Somerset 
County.  New  Jersey  is  certainly  one  State  which 
needs  placing  on  the  Sweet  clover  map.  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  it  there.  Having 
worked  with  the  biennial  varieties  of  Sweet  clover 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  having  as  much  Sweet 
clover  on  my  own  farm  now  as  there  was  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State  in  1917,  you  can  imagine  with  what  en¬ 
thusiasm  I  hail  the  new  annual,  and  glory  in  its 
prospects  of  revolutionizing  fanning  in  an  agricul¬ 
turally  poor  or  worn-out  State.  This  seems  a  little 
harsh,  yet  we  all  know  that  unless  every  piece  of 
tillable  land  is  staked  in  advance  to  the  “makings” 
of  a  crop  to  be  grown,  it  is  a  non-profitable  venture 


.1  Family  Affair  in  Siccii  Clover.  Fig.  620 
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Coffee  Drinkers 

are  often  annoyed  by 
headaches,  nervousness 
or  other  ills  traceable  to 
coffee  drinking. 

"When  coffee  disagrees,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  quit  coffee 
and  drink 

Instant 

POSTUM 

Ten  days  will  tell  whether 
the  change  is  beneficial. 

There s  a  Reason 
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Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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or  two  thoy  wore  about  the  puniest', 
sickly-looking  bit  of  vegetation  that  ever 
tried  to  grow,  but  they  hung  on.  The 
bed  was  kept  carefully  cultivated  and  all 
weeds  and  other  plants  than  the  clover 
pulled  out.  Finally  they  started  to  grow 
in  dead  earnest.  From  August  1  to 
August  7  the  best  plant  grew  exactly  15 
inches,  as  shown  in  record,  and  as  they 
turned  out  the  plants  were  just  about 
right  for  the  48  square  feet  of  land  they 
occupied.  Whereas  they  were  planted  a 
trifle  more  than  two  seeds  to  the  square 
foot,  they  responded  by  coming  one  plant 
to  each  two  square  feet,  and  this  is  thick 


enough. 

Next  year  I  shall  plant  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  about  three  or  four  seeds  to 
the  foot,  and  if  germination  is  good  1^  will 
thin  to  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  These 
will  be  carefully  cultivated  and  good  re¬ 
sults  will  be  hoped  for.  One  plant  every 
two  square  feet  makes  about  22.000  plants 
per  acre,  and  at  4%  pounds  per  plant 
would  make  over  52  tons.  The  linal 
record  follows : 

Height 

May  20,  1920,  seed  planted —  of  plant 

June  1,1920 .  1  in. 

June  22,  1920 .  12  m. 

Aug.  1,  1920 .  69  in. 

Aug.  7,  1920 .  84  in. 

Sept.  7,  1920 .  108  in. 

Oct.  6,  1920 .  109  in. 


Plant  dug  up  October  6.  Root  24 
inches  below  ground  line,  making,  total 
length  over  all  of  138  inches.  Circum¬ 
ference  at  base,  3^4  inches.  Weight  of 
plant,  4%  pounds.  S-  ROWLAND. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R.  N.-Y. — The  plant  came,  and  mea¬ 
sured,  as  Mr.  Row  laud  says,  109  inches, 
or  nine  feet  one  inch  high.  This  seems 


that  every  piece  planted  shall  have  a 
tough,  sfrong  sprout. 

Northern  Potatoes  and  Appx.es. — 

Our  one  grocer  who  has  the  capital 
and  storage  to  buy  by  the  carload  when 
he  wants  to,  recently  advertised  two  car¬ 
loads  of  Northern  potatoes  and  one  of 
No.  1  New  York  Baldwin  apples — pota¬ 
toes  at  $1.00  per  bushel  and  apples  at 
$1.75.  This  was  rather  startling.  There 
are  still  many  potatoes  in  farmers’  hands, 
hut  they  will  not  sell  them  as  cheaply  as 
did  these  Northern.  It  is  also  undeni¬ 
able  that,  on  the  average,  the  Northern 
stock  is  better  in  all  respects  than  the 
home-grown,  in  size,  quality  and  smooth¬ 
ness.  This  grocer  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  rural  trade.  IIow  far  should 
he  favor  them  at  the  expense  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer?  There  is  a  nice  question  for  de¬ 
bate  by  farm  clubs  and  organizations. 
In  September  I  talked  with  a  fruit 
grower  and  farmer  from  Arkansas.  lie 
was  full  of  life  and  energy  and  generosity 
over  wliat  he  considered  a  sure  prospect 
for  1.000  bu.  of  late  potatoes  and  a  large 
crop  of  cotton.  He  was  talking  with 
confidence  of  improvements  he  would  make 
with  the  money  from  those  potatoes  at  $3 
a  bushel  and  that  cotton  at  25  cents. 
Since  that  time  the  price  of  these  crops 
has  dropped  more  than  50  per  cent.  I 
fear  that  air  of  courage  and  hope  which 
happily  distinguished  my  friend  no  longer 
vitalizes  him,  and  makes  the  horizon  se- 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Garden  grown,  from  Prof.  Hughes’  original  stock.  Guar, 
anteed  genuine.  Price.  60c  per  ounce  or  SB  per  lb.  Post¬ 
paid.  HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


A  rnlcoohed.  packed  in  bags,  *18 

W  OOQ  As  ties  per  toil  F.  O.  B.  S-  arthmore.  Pa. 

W.  H.  LEIDY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FARM 


STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen.  Stockmen, 
etc.  It  paya  to  make  your  letters  look  businesslike. 
Samples  printed  Envelopes  and  Letter  I  heads  for  any 

business,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain.Vt 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  lied  Skin 


SEED  COKN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 


MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


GOOD  fertilizers  are  fertilizers  that  are 
correctly  formulated,  properly  mixed 
and  thoroughly  cured.  They  must  not  only 
contain  sufficient  amounts  of  the  various 
forms  of  plant  food,  but  they  must  be  so  made 
that  the  “food”  may  become  available 
throughout  the  growth  of  the  plant  or  crop. 

Only  from  years  of  experience — a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  soils,  crops  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes — can  good  fertilizers  be 
produced. 

We  have  been  at  it  for  OVER  SIXTY 
YEARS!” 

fBF.mR  VfbLIABlEr.RQWlWj 

Money  Crops — what  to  plant  next  season;  H ' y4 
that  is  the  question  to  solve  now.  Our  book  on  3  D  VjfJ 

“Better  Vegetable  Growinp”  will  help  you  plan  |  L 

your  crops,  and  E.  Frank  Coe's  fertilizers  will  I  g8s| 

help  you  produce  more  abundant  yields.  YVe’ll  |  a-a" 

suggest  the  best  brands  to  use  if  you'll  men-  , 

tlon  your  soils  and  will  write  for  tbo  book.  No 

charge.  m 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO.,  Inc. 

Buhsidiory  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

u  51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City  J 

9k  It  we  haven’t  on  agent  in  your  locality, 

we  want  one.  Write  for  our  proposition. 


Desirable  Types  of  Native  Persimmons 


to  be  the  record  thus  far,  and  it.  is  easy 
tr>  realize  what  an  acre  of  such  plants 
would  mean  as  green  manure. 


rone  and  clear.  Alas  for  our  human  pro 

posals!  L.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Native  Persimmons.  —  One  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  native  persimmons 
that,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  as  worthy  of  propaga¬ 
tion  bore  a  half-dozen  fruits  this  Fall. 
They  showed  no  signs  of  ripening  till 
after  several  days  of  freezing  weather, 
when  they  began  to  soften.  Though  not 
entirely  ripe  yet,  I  am  abli  to  determine 
that,  while  resembling  the  fruit  of  the 
native  tree  that  I  described  in  my  last 
notes,  they  are  plainly  inferior  in  quality 
and  their  seeds,  although  not  more  numer¬ 
ous,  are  much  larger.  Some  years  ago  I 
sent  specimens  from  this  native  to  the 
department  for  examination.  They  praised 
them,  but  objected  to  quantity  of  seeds. 
As  I  remember  the  specimens  sent  were 
inferior  in  size  and  flavor  to  those  of  this 
season,  and  an  examination  of  a  greater 
quantity  now  demonstrates  that  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  seeds  in  the  very  large 
fruits  on  this  tree  was  only  four,  in  some 
cases  six,  and  in  some  only  one.  The 
seeds  themselves  were  uncommonly  small. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  variety  deserves 
a  place  on  the  department’s  list,  and  I 
shall  again  urge  it  upon  their  attention. 
Two  specimens  are  shown  in  the  picture, 
and  will  be  recognized  by  their  conical 
form ;  the  flattisb  one  is  the  type  of 
numerous  natives,  including  the  Jose¬ 
phine,  which  was  perhaps  the  first,  of  all 
to  be  propagated  widely,  but  although  it 
is  called  of  “honey-sweet”  quality,  I  do 
not  find  it  equal  to  our  local  kind. 

Date  Potatoes. — -The  late  potato  crop 
outyieldcd  the  early  one,  not  only  in 
quantity,  but  in  size  and  quality  of  tubers. 
My  estimation  of  a  late  potato  crop  has 
been  rising  as  I  gain  more  experience  of 
its  possibilities.  It  can  be  planted  up  to 
the  first  of  August  in  this  latitude  of 
Southern  Missouri,  and  thus  can  he  made 
a  second  crop  to  follow  an  earlier  one. 
The  chief  secret  of  success  is  to  have  the 
soil  deep  and  fine  from  cultivation  of  an 
earlier  crop,  or  from  plowing  in  Spring 
and  subsequent  stirrings.  In  this  way  it 
is  rendered  nearest  independent  of 
drought,  which  is  the  great  enemy  here 
of  late-planted  crops.  Second  to  soil 
preparation  should  be  sprouting  of  the 
seed  by  previous  exposure  to  the  light,  so 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Utilizing  a  Second-hand  Greenhouse 

T  have  just  bought  a  second-hand  green¬ 
house.  The  greenhouse  proper,  exclusive 
of  boiler-room,  is  50x16  ft.,  sides  4  ft., 
ridge  of  roof  about  10y>  ft.  from  ground. 
I  shall  put  it  on  foundation  from  which 
barn  has  been  moved,  against  a  north  wall 
M!)  ft.  long,  with  east  and  west  walls  long 
and  high  enough  to  come  to  where  glass 
begins.  The  north  wall  is  0  ft.  high,  and 
Hush  with  surface  of  ground  planted  with 
shrub*.  The  ground  surf  ce  slopes  down 
on  the  east  side,  and  is  cut  away  alto¬ 
gether  on  west;  open  to  the  south  all  the 
way  without  obstruction.  I  plan  to  use 
only  the  greenhouse  proper,  not  using  it 
in  Winter  and  heating  from  March  ou 
by  oil  stove,  partitioning  oft"  one  end  as  a 
cold  frame  if  necessary  to  conserve  heat, 
according  to  a  plan  published  in  The 
It.  X.-Y.  Shall  raise  tomato,  eggplant, 
peppers,  cabbage,  etc.,  also  Salvia.  maYi- 
gold,  Zinnia,  snapdragon,  Calendula,  etc., 
for  sale  in  a  small  way.  I  plan  using  35 
ft.  of  greenhouse  as  close  against  north 
and  west  walls  as  possible,  and  below 
drain-trough  seal  up  space  between  sides 
of  house  and  the  rough  wall  to  increase 
warmth.  One  door  at  east  end.  Are  the 
above  plans  feasible?  How  would  it  do 
not  to  have  raised  benches  (three  longi¬ 
tudinal),  but  to  build  beds  on  the  ground 
and  cut  down  height  of  sides  to  match? 
Is  bottom  heat  with  the  raised  bench  bet¬ 
ter  than  earth  heat  and  the  elimination 
of  the.  problem  of  rotting  wooden 
benches?  If  this  is  advisable,  how  high 


for  bolting  the  present  eaves  plate  to  it 
permanently.  It  is  better  to  have  about 
two  feet  of  glass  under  the  eaves  on  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  but  as  I  understand  the  plan  here 
is  to  build  as  close  to  the  present  wall  as 
possible,  in  which  instance  it  may  as  well 
be  built  right  on  it. 

I  cannot  see  how  anything  would  be 
gained  by  lowering  the  sides,  nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  lower  the  ridge  and  erect 
the  roof  with  less  angle  or  pitch  than  at 
present — especially  if  the  house  is  to  stand 
through  the  Winter  without  heat.  Snow 
is  very  hard  on  a  flat  roof  where  there 
is  no  heat  inside  to  melt  it  off.  and  some¬ 
times  it  will  cause  considerable  damage 
in  a  house  that  is  heated.  Better  watch 
it  carefully  if  your  section  is  subject  to 
heavy  snows. 

Solid  beds  upon  the  ground  are  every 
bit  as  useful  for  vegetable  growing  as  the 
raised  benches,  and  we  find  them  ecpiallv 
useful  for  growing  roses,  sweet  peas  and 
carnations.  We  simply  set  a  board  12  in. 
wide  on  edge,  supporting  it  with  stakes 
driven  into  the  soil,  or  if  you  wish  a 
more  permanent  job.  the  sides  could  be 
made  of  concrete  as  high  as  you  may  wish 
to  have  the  bed.  The  idea  of  partitioning 
off  one  end  in  which  to  carry  a  higher 
temperature  for  the  germiilatiou  of  seed 
is  a  very  good  one.  You  will  need  a 
pretty  warm  temperature  to  properly 
germinate  pepper  and  eggplant. 
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Everbearing  Strawberry  Superb:  Fruit  Pirkrtl  Oetober  29 


A.  T>.  Buckman  of  Plymouth  County. 
Mass.,  sent  us  the  photograph  from  which 
the  picture  shown  above  was  taken.  These 
berries  were  produced  by  Superb,  an  ever- 
bearing  variety.  They  were  picked  Oc¬ 
tober  29.  The  plants  which  produced 
them  were  set  about  May  15,  and  com¬ 
menced  bearing  a  few  berries  in  July. 
Dir.  Buckman  says  they  picked  berries 
every  day  up  to  about  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber ;  then  the  berries  stopped  producing, 
but  started  again  by  the  first  of  October, 
and  picked  every  other  day  all  through 
that  mouth.  We  have  a  number  of  good 


reports  from  those  who  have  used  these 
Pall-bearing  varieties.  It  seems  to  have 
been  demonstrated  that  these  berries  are 
very  useful  for  the  gardens  or  small  | 
patches.  Now  and  then  someone  claims  | 
to  have  made  a  good  profit  at  growing 
these  Fall-growing  plants  in  a  commercial 
way.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  better 
suited  to  small  garden  production,  aud 
we  have  never  advised  heavy  planting  for 
commercial  purposes.  In  the  picture  the 
size  of  the  fruit  is  shown  by  the  disk 
reared  against  the  dish,  which  is  the  same 
size  as  a  silver  half  dollar. 
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should  beds  rise  from  ground?  Floor 
would  be  dirt,  except  two  transverse 
strips  of  guttered  concrete  where  cows 
were  stanchioned.  The  high  cost  of  con¬ 
crete  benches  seems  to  bar  them  out  un¬ 
less  very  decidedly  advisable,  nor  do  I 
know  the  plan  upon  which  they  should  be 
built.  Since  the  present  house  is  higher 
than  1  want  and  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  heating,  would  it  pay  to  widen  the 
angle  of  the  gable,  making  house  lower 
and  wider,  thereby  gaining  more  plant 
space  and  keeping  the  heat  lower  down? 
Not  being  made  i u  sections,  the  house 
will  have  to  be  all  taken  down  piece  by 
piece  and  built  over  again  anyway.  W hat 
is  the  proper  depth  of  raised  bench?  Is 
t  here  a  bottom  layer  of  gravel,  broken 
pots,  etc.,  for  drainage,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  bench?  If  benches  on  ground 
are  used,  should  there  be  lateral  drainage 
holes?  Ilow  high  may  they  be  built  to 
save  stooping?  A.  s.  H. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  here  is  to  erect  the  greenhouse 
upon  the  south  side  of  a  6-ft.  wall.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  use  this  wall  for  the 
north  side  of  the  greenhouse,  eliminating 
the  north  wall  of  the  house  as  it  stands 
now?  The  gutter  or  eaves  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  house  could  be  attached  to  the  top 
by  drilling  holes  in  the  old  concrete  wall 
and  fastening  bolts  into  it,  with  cement 


("oucrete  beuclie.s  are  not  worth  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  them  over  solid  beds 
unless  you  wish  to  grow  a  crop  under¬ 
neath.  You  could  grow  a  crop  of  mush¬ 
rooms!  under  benches  only  where  there  is 
a  regular  temperature  at  all  times — and 
the  temperature  should  be  about  55  de¬ 
grees  for  the  best  results.  If  you  have 
a  cellar  of  some  sort  in  which  the  temper¬ 
ature  can  be  kept  from  55  to  60  degrees 
at  all  times,  you  will  have  an  ideal  place 
in  which  to  grow  mushrooms.  The  raised 
benches  usually  have  sides  6  in.  deep,  the 
bottom  boards  are  6  in.  wide  and  spaced 
about  r/>  in.  apart  for  drainage.  A  layer 
of  coarse  manure  is  placed  over  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  tin*  soil  placed  on  this  will  not 
fall  through  the  cracks.  Drainage  is 
necessary  with  the  solid  bed  only  where 
the  subsoil  is  of  the  hardpan  nature.  You 
can  determine  this  by  noting  whether  or 
not  water  lies  on  tin1  surface  or  soaks 
away  rapidly,  either  .after  a  rain  or  if  it 
is  run  on  with  a  hose.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  up  the  old  concrete  where 
the  beds  extend  over  it.  as  that  would  not 
allow  any  drainage  at  all.  Oil  stoves  will 
do  to  heat  the  house  in  the  Spring,  and 
also  in  tin'  Fall  if  you  wish  to  follow  the 
plants  with  pompons  or  other  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  The  pompons  would  be  the 
easiest  to  grow  for  the  amateur,  and 
(piite  a  nice  profit  could  be  realized  with¬ 
out  using  very  much  heat,  as  they  will 
stand  ii  light  freeze  without  any  notice¬ 
able  damage.  ELMER  J,  WEAVER. 


“SNAG-PROOP” 

Kuhhei-Footwear 


Here’s  One  Way  To  Make  w —  J 
Your  Money  Go  a  Long  Way 


WEAR  Snag  -  Proof  Arctics  over 
your  leather  shoes.  You  know 
how  quickly  snow  and  slush  ruin 
leather  shoes.  And  you  know  what 
leather  costs.  Snag- Proof  Arctics  are 
economical.  They  keep  your  feet 
warm,  dry  and  comfortable.  You  can 
slip  them  on  or  take  them  off  in  a 
jiffy.  You’ll  get  seasons  of  satisfying 
service  out  of  every  pair. 


Short 

Boot 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
GREEN  LABEL 


There  is  a  Snag-Proof  rubber  boot, 
shoe  or  arctic  for  every  purpose.  The 
Snag-Proof  dealer  will  be  glad  to  talk 
it  over  with  you  and  help  you  decide 
just  what  kind  of  rubber  footwear  it 
will  pay  you  to  buy.  All  dealers  do 
not  sell  Snag- Proof  goods.  We  pick 
the  dealers  who  are  more  interested  in 
permanent  satisfied  customers  than 
in  quick  profits.  It  will  pay  you  to 
find  the  Snag-Proof  dealer  in  your 
town.  Once  you  learn  what  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  you  always  get  out  of  a 
product  with  the  green  Snag- Proof 
label,  you  never  will  buy  any  other. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  I 


There  has  never  been  a  time  during  the 
past  forty-odd  years  that  we  have  studied 
and  worked  for  farm  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation  when  the  need  of  co-operation  was 
so  generally  recognized  as  just  now,  and 
no  time  when  farmers  themselves  were 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  it.  If 
people  are  to  have  food  the  farm  must 
be  made  to  pay.  Skilled  work  on  the 
farm  must  be  rewarded  equally  with 
skilled  work  in  the  factory  and  shop. 
The  farmer  must  have  the  means  by 
which  he  can  put  a  fair  price  on  his  own 
products ;  and  that  price  must  reward 
him  for  labor  and  capital  and  entex-prise 
ae  fully  as  other  industries  reward  the 
same  agencies  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

Only  eight  years  ago  acknowledged  and 
capable  farm  leaders  in  this  State  argued 
in  open  meeting  that  co-operation  could 
not  be  made  to  work  in  this  country.  The 
small  band  that  knew  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operation  persisted,  and  after 
many  discouragements  and  apparent 
failures  they  now  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  possibility  of  co-operative 
organization  generally  recognized.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  ultimate 
success,  because  it  is  the  only  agency  that 
promises  the  farmer  relief  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  middleman  system. 

The  organization  work  is  well  under 
way,  but  a  clearer  knowledge  of  economic 
principles  will  give  the  farmer  new  in¬ 
spiration  for  it,  and  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  fundamental  co-operative  pi’inci- 
ples  will  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  farmer  in 
his  collective  organization  work.  No  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  political  economy  is 
necessary ;  but  it  is  important  that  cer¬ 
tain  well-established  economic  laws  be 
fairly  well  understood  in  order  that  the 
foundation  of  co-operative  structures  be 
laid  on  an  enduring  basis.  To  this 
end  we  shall  attempt,  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  to  define  as  plainly  as  possible  some 
of  the  simple  economic  principles  and 
laws  that  have  been  developed  by  ac¬ 
knowledged  authorities  and  apply  them  to 
farm  conditions.  We  shall  try  to  show 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth  can  be 
best  effected  in  harmony  with  these  funda¬ 
mental  economic  principles  through  pro¬ 
perly  organized  incorporated  co-operative 
association. 

The  farm  student  will  find  some  ac¬ 
cepted  economic  laws  that  apparently  do 
not  harmonize  with  his  personal  exper¬ 
ience.  This  is  because  the  economist  is 
unable  to  take  into  account  temporal, 
accidental  or  artificial  conditions.  He 
must  base  his  conclusions  on  broad  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  The  results  that  he  an¬ 
ticipates  and  on  which  he  bases  his  laws 
may  require  months  or  years  to  work 
out.  The  laws  are  not  as  exact  as  those 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  because  they 
deal  with  human  agencies,  and  they  are 
to  some  extent  modified  temporarily,  at 
least,  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  society. 
Man  finds  ways  to  defeat  many  laws,  both 
human  and  natural.  lie  has  found  a 
way  to  support  himself  in  the  air ;  but 
his  ingenuity  does  not  disprove  the  law 
of  gravitation,  The  principles  that  we 
attempt  to  define  in  the  articles  that  fol¬ 
low  are  extremely  elementary.  If,  hap¬ 
pily,  they  whet  the  mental  appetite  for 
more  extensive  study,  the  works  of  Adam 
Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  David  Ricardo 
and  an  endless  list  of  modern  authorities 
on  both  economics  and  co-operation  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  further  study. 

GENERAL  DEFINITION 

What  is  political  economy? 

Political  economy,  or  economies,  is  the 
name  assumed  by  that  branch  of  science 
which  investigates  and  defines  the  nature, 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

THE  NATURE  OF  WEALTH 

What  is  wealth? 

Wealth  is  anything  that  has  an  ex¬ 
change  value. 

Are  all  useful  or  necessary  things 
wealth? 

Things  that  we  can  get  freely  and  in 
practically  unlimited  quantities  are  not 
wealth,  no  matter  how  useful  or  necessary 
they  may  be,  because  we  would  not  give 
up  auythiug  in  exchange  for  an  article 


that  we  could  have  for  nothing.  Air  and 
water  and  snnsliine  are  necessary  to 
human  lives,  but  since  we  can  get  them 
freely  in  quantities  to  supply  our  needs 
and  desires  gratis,  we  would  give  up 
nothing  in  exchange  for  them,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  do  not  come  under  the 
definition  of  wealth.  Water,  however, 
becomes  wealth  in  a  city  when  it  requires 
labor  and  material  to  deliver  it  where  it 
is  needed.  So,  too,  air  becomes  wealth 
when  it  requires  labor  to  confine  it  ill 
places  for  special  use,  such  as  in  the  tire 
of  an  automobile  or  iu  a  diving  hell. 

Do  intellectual  attainments  and  physi¬ 
cal  skill  constitute  wealth? 

Wealth  and  the  human  acquirements 
have  a  strong  relation  to  each  other,  but 
they  are  not  the  same  things.  A  person 
may  be  intellectual,  truthful,  loyal  and 
brave,  and  yet  remain  poor.  A  person 
may  not  have  any  of  these  human  quali¬ 
ties,  and  yet  be  wealthy.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments  and  high  ideals  of  a 
people  are  quite  sure  to  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  their  material  affairs  and 
increase  their,  wealth.  So,  too,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  wealth  which  may  relieve  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  necessity  of  physical  toil 
gives  an  opportunity  for  study  and  re¬ 


flection  which  may  result  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mental  attributes  and  cultural 
refi nements.  These  things  and  material 
wealth  affect  each  other,  but  they  are  not 
the  same  thing,  and  are  seldom  if  ever 
mistaken  one  for  another 

Is  money  wealth? 

Money  is  wealth. 

Is  money  identical  with  wealth? 

Money  is  not  identical  with  wealth. 
It  is  simply  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  While  a  people  might  be  ser¬ 
iously  inconvenienced  for  want  of  money, 
just  as  they  would  be  embarrassed  for  a 
want  of  shoes ;  they  may  have  no  money, 
and  yet  be  enormously  wealthy. 

Was  money  ever  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  wealth? 

Previous  to  the  publication  in  the  year 
1816  of  Adam  Smith’s  great  book,  “The 
Wealth  of  Nations,”  wealth  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  money.  Up  to  that  time  people 
believed  that  wealth  was  money  and  to 
be  wealthy  a  people  had  to  possess  large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Acting  on 
this  theory  statesmen  in  England  made 
laws  to  keep  money  iu  the  country.  They 
encouraged  exports  of  goods  on  the  theory 
that  it  brought  money  into  the  counti'y, 
and  discouraged  imports  because  it  would 
require  money  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  to  pay  for  them.  Adam  Smith 
showed  the  fallacy  of  this  policy,  which 
was  known  as  the  “Mercantile  System,” 
and  for  the  first  time  made  plain  the  real 
nature  of  money  and  its  relations  to 
wealth.  He  also  showed  that  if  left  to 
themselves,  without  favor  or  discourage¬ 
ments,  the  value  of  exports  and  imports 
of  a  country  would  tend  to  equalize  each 
other.  Recent  experiences  are  bringing 
home  to  the  people  lessons  that  we  can¬ 
not.  hope  to  sell  indefinitely  to  the  people 
of  a  foreign  country  unless  we  also  per¬ 
mitted  and  encouraged  them  to  sell  to  ns. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Raiding  in  Automobiles. — Appar¬ 
ently  the  time  has  passed  when  auto¬ 
mobile  parties  can  raid  farmers’  or¬ 
chards  and  market  gardeners’  fields  with¬ 
out  fear  of  punishment.  So  loud  was 
the  complaint  the  past  season  that  the 
automobile  authorities  decided  upon 
drastic  action,  and  when  a  Peabody  man 
was  convicted  of  stealing  apples  from 
the  grounds  of  a  Wakefield  farmer,  the 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles  called  iu  the 
man’s  number  plates  and  registration  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  announcement  was  also 
made  that  in  the  future  all  automobile 
drivers  who  steal  in  this  mauner  will  not 
only  have  to  face  the  court,  but  will 
have  their  operating  licenses  and  num¬ 
ber  plates  taken  away.  I  think  this  is 
the  first  time,  in  New  England  at  least, 
that  the  farmer’s  rights  to  protect  his 
own  property  have  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized.  The  evil  had  become  so  great  that 
orcliai'd  growers  were  fonniug  vigilance 
societies  for  their  own  protection,  be¬ 
cause  they  got  little  satisfaction  from  the 
police.  Rut  the  public  is  getting  a  new 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  whole 
question,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
he  less  of  this  promiscuous  thievery  in 
the  future. 

Bunching  Vegetables. — Wheu  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  begin  raisiug  vegetables 
for  the  market  they  find  that  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage, 
at  least  through  the  regular  channels,  un¬ 
less  they  are  bunched  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules  which  have  been  established  by 
custom  or  general  agreement.  These 
rules  differ  iu  different  localities,  but 
just  now  an  attempt  is  beiug  made  to 


standardize  the  work  to  some  extent.  I 
doubt,  though,  if  this  effort  will  bo  very 
successful,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
induce  buyers  to  make  any  change  in 
their  customary  routine.  Around  Bos¬ 
ton  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  onions  are 
commonly  made  up  four  iu  a  bunch.  Rad¬ 
ishes  on  the  other  hand  are  from  ei^ht 
to  ten  to  a  bunch,  according  to  size. 
Rhubarb,  a  considerable  amount  of  which 
goes  onto  the  market  during  the  Winter 
from  forcing  establishments,  is  bunched 
in  10-lb.  bundles.  Eighteen  bunches  are 
usually  allotted  to  a  market  box.  Anyone 
sending  vegetables  to  Boston  should  ad- 
adbere  to  these  rules.  If  marketing  else¬ 
where  it  is  important  to  find  out  what 
the  retail  trade  desires.  In  some  places 
the  custom  has  grown  up  of  charging  a 
uniform  price  of  10  cents  a  buncli;  vary¬ 
ing  the  number'  of  vegetables  in  the 
bunch  according  to  the  supply.  If  con¬ 
venient  the  bunches  are  often  tied  into 
dozens  and  marketed  in  that  way.  There 
are  also  places  where  the  bunches  are 
measured  by  the  hand,  including  as  many 
specimens  as  can  be  held  by  the  middle 
ringer  and  thumb.  Of  course  it  would 
lie  to  advantage  if  all  growers  and  all 
markets  would  unite  on  a  common  plan. 
Thi«  would  make  it  easier  for  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  as  well  as  for  the 
growers,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  or  sympathy  of 
men  who  market  vegetables  in  a  small 
way,  growing  them  <i  ily  as  a  side  line, 
and  especially  when  they  dispose  of  them 
in  the  suburban  towns  or  direct  to  retail 
stores. 

Making  a  Truck  Pay. — /There  is 
a  student  in  one  of  the  Boston  univer¬ 
sities  who  seems  destined  to  become  a 
captain  of  industry,  if  he  is  as  long¬ 
headed  iu  future  years  as  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  iu  his  college  dayG.  This 
young  man  learned  that  a  great  many 
potatoes  wore  being  dug  by  farmers  in 
New  Hampshire  and  sold  at  a  low  nriee. 
He  bought  a  truck  on  time,  drove  it  into 
the  farming  section  of  Southern  New 
Hampshire,  bought  potatoes  by  the  sack 
at  a  low  price  until  the  truck  was  full, 
drove  to  Boston  again  and  marketed  his 
load  at  an  excellent  profit.  This  per¬ 
formance  he  repeated  time  after  time. 
Then  he  started  out  after  apples.  Apples 
were  plentiful,  but  barrels  were  scarce, 
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and  it  didn’t  seem  to  occur  to  the  farmers 
that  apples  could  be  marketed  iu  any 
other  way  except  in  barrels.  This  young 
man  used  hags  again,  and  sold  the  apples 
without  difficulty  in  the  Boston  market. 
In  the  course  of  the  Fall  he  made  enough, 

I  understand,  to  pay  for  the  truck  and 
leave  a  balance  to  his  credit.  A  number 
of  men  are  making  money  in  a  similar 
fashion.  In  a  suburb  of  Boston  there 
lives  a  man  whose  name  appears  on 
honey  containers  eokl  throughout  Eastern 
Massachusetts;  but  he  has  only  a  single 
hive  of  bees  on  his  own  place.  Every 
Fall  ho  drives  out  through  the  country 
districts  buying  up  honey  in  small  lots, 
and  bottles  it  for  the  trade.  Still  other 
men  follow  a  very  similar  practice  in 
marketing  poultry.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  living  in  this  manner 
if  one  5«  reasonably  good  at  making  a 
bargain. 

Covering  Berry  Bushes. — Although 
the  plan  isn’t  commonly  followed  in  New 
England,  probably  because  of  the  labor 
involved,  it  is  worth  while  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  to  cover  raspberry  hushes  in  early 
Winter.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a  Littleton  man  last  sea¬ 
son.  This  man  covered  a  portion  of 
his  raspberry  plantation,  but  left  the 
rest  unprotected.  ^  The  results  were 
shown  in  the  Spring  when  many  of  the 
unprotected  bushes  were  found  winter¬ 
killed,  and  that  portion  of  the  field 
yielded  a  much  smaller  crop.  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  to  cover  the  plants  is  to  use 
earth.  Two  men  are  needed  for  the 
operation,  and  if  a  third  can  be  provided, 
so  much  the  better.  One  man,  who  must 
wear  gloves,  grasp«  the  canes  and  pulls 
them  to  the  ground,  while  his  helper 
throws  enough  earth  over  the  clumps  to 
hold  them  in  place.  On  the  large  plan¬ 
tations  it  is  well  to  run  a  wheelbarrow 
or  plow  between  the  rows  before  the 
work  is  commenced.  It  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  hoe  the  earth  away  in  the  Spring 
and  let  the  plants  resume  their  normal 
position.  When  raspberry  bushes  are 
treated  in  this  way  it  is  best  to  loosen  the 
roots  on  the  opposite  side  with  a  fork 
before  they  are  tipped  over.  The  mid- 
dlescx  County  Bureau  estimates  that  it 
will  cost  $50  or  $00  an  acre  to  cover 
berry  bushes,  but  that  is  not  a  great 
expense  considering  the  prices  which 
berries  have  been  bringing  of  late. 

Potato  Tests. — Several  times  T  have 
mentioned  Dibble's  Russet  as  being  a 
good  potato  to  grow  in  Massachusetts, 
and  one  which  the  amateur  as  well  as 
the  professional  would  find  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  less  susceptible  to  rot  than 
Green  Mountain  or  Irish  Cobbler,  which 
are  about  the  only  two  kinds  which  the 
average  small  grower  seems  to  he  fa¬ 
miliar  with.  Sylvester  Smith,  of  Plain- 
ville,  carried  on  a  comparison  test  the 
past  season  between  Dibble’s  Russet  and 
Norcross,  at  the  request  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Agricultural  School;  The  total 
yield  from  a  10O-ft.  row  showed  a  wide 
difference.  Tibbie's  Russet  produced  at 
the  rate  of  250  bushels  per  acre  and  Nor- 
ei'oss  at  the  rate  of  147  bushels.  Both 
varieties  of  seed  were  home-grown  and 
the  care  that  they  received  was  identical. 
Apparently  Dibble’s  Russet  is  to  be 
reckoned  with  ns  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  potatoes  for  Massachusetts  con 
ditions.  The  value  of  spraying  potatoes 
has  been  proven  so  often  that  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  argued,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  an  experiment  made  at  Canton 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Boutelle,  of  Wampntuck 
Farm.  Two  lots  of  Green  Mountain  po¬ 
tatoes  were  sprayed,  one  with  poison 
alone  and  the  other  with  poison  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Those  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  did  not  die  down  until  15  days 
after  the  others,  and  gave  an  added  yipld 
of  108  bushels  per  acre. 

Apple  Pomace  as  Feed. — It  is  rather 
surprising  that  more  liberal  use  is  not 
made  of  apple  pomace  as  dairy  feed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  season  when  an  unnarnl 
leled  amount  of  cider  has  been  made.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  this  pomace 
has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  corn 
silage,  and  some  farmers  who  have  been 
able  to  obtain  it  for  little  or  nothing 
have  felt  themselves  well  repaid  for  cart¬ 
ing  it  home.  Although  cider  makers  were 
in  a  doubtful  state  of  mind  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season,  most  of  them  have 
fiually  gone  ahead  and  made  cider  iu 
large  quantities.  Certainly  I  never  re¬ 
member  seeing  so  much  of  it  displayed 
for  sale  along  the  roadsides,  in  the  mar 
kets  and  even  in  drug  stores,  where  small 
kegs  on  the  counter  have  become  fa 
miliar  sights.  The  cider  makers  in  New 
Hampshire  seem  to  have  had  the  most 
trouble,  but  one  of  them,  A.  L.  Curtis, 
of  Wilton,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
advertised  for  trade  in  a  Boston  paper, 
and  sent  out  hundreds  of  circulars  ex¬ 
plaining  the  general  situation. 

A  Good  House  Plant.* — I  seldom  see 
iu  country  homes  a  plant  of  the  Ismeue, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  which  the  housewife  can  grow. 
D.  iri  sometimes  called  the  Peruvian  daffo¬ 
dil.  and  grows  from  a  bulb  treated  in 
much  the  same  way  as  an  Amaryllis.  L 
throws  up  a  long  ebalk  similar  to  that 
of  a  lily,  and  the  blossom  itself  is  lily¬ 
like  in  character,  but  carries  several 
unioue  hornlike  extensions  of  the  petals, 
producing  a  curious  effect.  The  flower  is 
white  and  attractive.  Moreover,  it  is 
remarkably  fragrant,  tilling  the  room  with 
its  perfume.  The  Game  bulb  may  also  be 
used  to  flower  in  the  garden,  although 
it  is  tender,  of  course,  and  must  he  taken 
up  in  the  Fall.  It  is  one  of  the  odd  things 
not  common  aud  yet  calculated  to  give 
added  interest  aud  variety  to  the  Win- 
.  ter  window  garden.  B.  I.  Farrington. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  been  watching:  the  digging  of 
some  late  potatoes  today  (November  18), 
and  find  them  few  in  the  hill  and  small 
in  size.  The  grower  of  these  said  that 
he  had  several  acres  elsewhere,  and  he 
had  none  that  will  make  100  bushels  :ui 
acre.  The  earlier  part  of  the  Summer 
was  too  wet.  and  in  the  Fall  the  late 
blight  struck  nearly  every  field,  and  of 
course  there  is  some  rot.  Where  the 
blight  did  not  hit  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but 
these  plots  are  few. 

Our  first  frost,  and  a  sharp,  killing 
one,  came  on  the  morning  of  November 
13,  when  the  thermometer  registered  near¬ 
ly  28  at  sunrise.  I  have  heard  of  lower 
temperatures  near  by.  and  ou  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  plateau  in  the  western  end  of  the 
State  papers  report  of  temperatures  two 
above  zero.  The  spinach  is  still  uu- 
scorched  and  in  the  finest  shape  for  the 
table.  Parsnips  have  gotten  their  true 
sweetness  and  the  salsify  has  its  oyster 
flavor.  Rut  here  we  get  the  finest  oy¬ 
sters  and  fish  straight  from  the  ocean  by 
auto  trucks,  and  one  whose  knowledge  of 
fresh  fish  comes  from  those  that  have 
been  transported  in  barrels  in  ice  hardly 
knows  the  real  flavor  of  fresh  fish  taken 
from  the  ocean  in  the  early  morning  and 
delivered  here  for  dinner. 

Recently  a  reader  asked  for  informa 
tion  about  the  Spokane  Beauty  apple.  I 
had  not  seen  this  apple  at  that  time.  At 
our  recent  community  fair  there  were 
specimens  shown  by  the  same  man  who 
got  25c  each  for  a  lot  shipped.  They 
look  like  overgrown  Wolf  Rivers.  I  could 
not  ascertain  anything  about  the  quality, 
but  if  the  quality  goes  with  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  Wolf  River  they  are  probably 
only  of  value  as  show  fruit.  Other  ap¬ 
ples  of  such  great  size  do  not  carry  high 
quality,  as  shown  by  the  Buff  or  North 
Caroline,  Gloria  Mundi  and  Wolf  River. 
Without  knowing  any  more  I  would  place 
the  Spokane  Beauty  in  the  same  class. 
Great  size  in  orchard  fruits  is  seldom  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  best,  flavor.  No  one 
would  choose  a  big  Kieffer  pear  before  a 
little  Seckel.  or  a  Ren  Davis  apple  rather 
than  a  Lady  apple,  and  yet  a  well  grown 
Ren  Davis  is  a  very  handsome  apple. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  many  who 
are  writing  to  me  about  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tion.  men  seeking  a  mild  climate,  that  it 
is  seldom  possible  for  me  to  advise  them 
to  come  Southward,  not  knowing  the  men. 
but  knowing  that  they  are  usually  men  of 
limited  finances  who  imagine  that  they 
can  get  good  land  very  cheaply  here  and 
southward.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
lands  here  and  there  which  can  be  had  for 
little  money,  but  they  are  usually  in  such 
condition  that  no  one  but  a  rich  man 
could  afford  to  buy  and  improve  them.  I 
am  not  in  the  real  estate  business  and 
hence  do  not  study  the  different  farms 
that  may  be  for  sale,  and  cannot  advise 
in  regard  to  any  of  them.  Rut  so  far  as 
this  section  is  concerned,  any  land  with 
decent  buildings  and  not  far  from  a  rail¬ 
road  station  would  be  considered  cheap  at 
8100  an  acre,  and  seldom  to  be  had  at 
that.  In  the  best  trucking  sections  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  peninsula,  land  runs  from  $200 
to  $500  an  acre.  Therefore  I  would  not 
advise  a  man  of  small  means  and  limited 
knowledge  of  farm  conditions  here  to 
move  from  where  he  is  now  making  a 
living.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Tomato  Plants  from  Leaf  Sprouts 

Some  have  claimed  that  a  cutting  from 
a  sprout  developing  from  the  leaf  of  the 
tomato  will  not  produce  a  plant  that 
will  fruit.  Because  of  this  the  result  of 
such  a  trial  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  may  be  of  interest. 

On  February  14,  1918,  after  a  plant 
had  been  rather  severely  pruned,  several 
sprouts  were  thrown  out  along  the  mid¬ 
rib  of  the  leaf.  One  of  these  sprouts  was 
made  into  a  cutting  the  same  day.  This 
bad  roots  enough  to  be  potted.  On  March 
26  it  was  planted  ou  a  raised  bench.  June 
10  the  first  ripe  fruits  were  picked.  The 
total  number  of  ripe  fruits  produced  by 
the  plant  was  34,  with  a  total  weight  of 
170.8  ounces,  or  11  5/100  lbs.  Several 
tip  cuttings  were  made  in  December,  and 
these  averaged  7.6  lbs.,  8.7  lbs..  9.6  lbs. 
and  9.8  lbs.,  respectively.  To  be  sure, 
these  tip  cuttings  were  producing  more 
during  the  Winter  months,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  cutting  from  the  leaf 
sprout  was  very  productive  of  a  splendid 
quality  of  fruit.  Plants  started  from 
seeds  were  growiug  at  the  same  time,  and 
an  average  of  10.8  lbs.,  8.7  lbs.  and  9.6 
lbs.  were  obtained  from  these  in  the  same 
time.  A.  T.  STEVENS. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Do  You  Know 


that  systematic  inquiry  develops  the  fact 
that  over  half  the  use  of  passenger 
cars  on  the  farm  is  for  business  pur¬ 
poses? 

that  many  farmers  keep  a  car  for  farm 
business  entirely? 

that  the  successful  use  of  cars  in  business 
is  directly  dependent  on  reliability  of 
operation? 

that  the  adjustable  Timken  Tapered  Roll¬ 
er  Bearing  is  one  of  the  vital  elements 
in  the  reliability  of  the  great  majority 
of  automobiles? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Plants  manufacturing  complete  bearings  at  ' 

Canton,  O.;  Columbus,  O.;  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Paris,  France 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Win  ton,  made  by  The 
W in  ton  Company  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  haa  Timken  Bearings 
at  hard  service  points. 


STANDARD  PRACTICB 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearing*  at  points  of  hard  service 
In  the  great  majority  of  automotive 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per¬ 
formance  on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  i  i  Easton, 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting 


the 


Grimm  System 

C  KCTIONAL  PAILS  with 

J  high  partitions. 
Liicht  And  heavy  cannot 
Intermix  inaurina:  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  abor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


“BROOKLYN  Of  TI  OUf  TO 
BRAND”  ^  ^  kl  fl  iJ  I\ 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 pure,  for  making  Lime-Sul¬ 
phur  solution. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99rS%  pure  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  lists 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
I  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BUY 


FROM 


Factory 


We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  ami  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — -samples  of  uiaterial  and  eompiete 
catalogue  with  prices  uud  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 


STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102.  Haverhili,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  aFOLDlXG  SAWIXG  II  VCIIIKK.  9  CORDS  by  OtSE  M  AS  ia 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E6S  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harmon  St.,  Chicago,  Ul» 
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Alaska  as  a  Food  Producer 

Most  Americans  have  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  what  Alaska  really  is.  We  know  that 
gold  is  to  found  somewhere  up  in  t h  it 
country,  and  most  of  us  imagine  that  -it 
is  a  land  of  deep  snow  and  thick  ice.  As 
an  agricultural  section  few  people  would 
consider  it  for  a  moment,  yet  it  is  true 
that  the  Goveimment  has  four  agricultural 
stations  up  *n  that  northern  country,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  Prof.  Gcorgoson, 
who  has  been  there  for  21  years,  makes 
the  serious  statement  that  the  time  will 
come  when  Alaska  wheatfields  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
nation.  Prof.  Georgeson  was  connected 
with  Ttte  R.  N  -Y.  many  years  ago,  and 
we  know  that  when  he  makes  a  statement 
of  this  sort  he  has  sound  authority  for 
it.  The  annual  report  of  these  experi¬ 
ment  stations  is  a  very  interesting  docu¬ 
ment.  It  seems  that  already  a  small  flour 
mill  has  been  established  at  Fairbanks, 
far  in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  This  mill 
has  made  an  excellent  quality  of  flour  out 
of  wheat  grown  in  that  northern  section. 
Of  course  ordinary  varieties  of  wheat 
would  be  of  little  value  in  the  far  North, 
but  for  a  number  of  years  experiments 
have  been  made  in  adapting  varieties  of 
grain  to  that  climate.  When  we  consider 
that  the  growing,  $e!i, son  rarely  covers  100 
days,  we  can  imagine  that  some  one  must 
breed  speed  into  a  grain  variety  in  order 
to  get  it  through. 

One  of  the  stations  is  located  at  Ram¬ 
part,  which  lies  close  to  the  Yukon  River, 
about  75  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
This  river  freezes  solid  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  the  ice  breaks  about  the 
middle  of  May.  The  average  of  the  frost- 
free  period  is  97  days,  and  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  early  and  late  frosts  which  cut 
the  crop  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
season,  yet  up  in  that  cold  country  great 
work  has  been  done  in  the  breeding  of 
grains  which  can  be  made  to  mature  dur¬ 
ing  this  short  period.  They  have  also 
tried  varieties  of  Alfalfa  and  clover,  as 
well  as  vegetables.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  some  of  our  people,  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  a  quantity  of  molasses 
from  sugar  beets  grown  in  that  northern 
latitude.  This  has  been  done  on  a  small 
scale,  but  enough  of  it  has  been  worked 
out  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  syrup  used  in  Alaska  can  be  made  at 
home. 

The  Siberian  varieties  of  Spring  wheat 
have  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
they  mature  a  good  quality  of  grain,  and 
this  can  bo  made  into  a  suitable  flflur. 
There  are  several  millions  of  acres  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  which  can  be  cleared 
and  put  into  wheat  whenever  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  world  make  it  profitable  to 
do  so.  Great  quantities  of  potatoes  are 
grown  in  the  valleys  around  Fairbanks, 
The  potatoes  arc  of  good  quality,  varie¬ 
ties  having  been  bred  to  suit  the  climate 
and  soil.  The  timber  in  this  country  is 
chiefly  of  spruce,  birch  and  cottonwced. 
With  the  building  of  a  railroad  now  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  coast  up  to  Fairbanks 
there  will  come  a  demaud  for  spruce 
timber,  chiefly  for  paper-making.  As  is 
well  known,  the  paper-makers  are  scour¬ 
ing  the  earth  for  new  supplies  of  spruce. 
Alaska  evidently  can  supply  all  that  the 
world  needs  for  a  long  time  of  this 
material. 

The  bulletin  describes  a  simple  method 
of  clearing  the  laud  in  that  country.  In 
most  of  the  forest  there  is  a  thick  layer 
of  moss  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Underneath  this  moss  the  soil  is  frozen 
down  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  this 
mossy  layer  acts  like  a  mulch  on  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  to  hold  the  frost  in  the  ground. 
In  clearing  this  land  a  fire  is  started  in 
dry  weather,  so  that  it  will  work  into  this 
layer  of  moss.  It  requires  considerable 
nursing  to  keep  this  fire  going,  but  it 
burns  underground,  and  is  in  no  sense 
destructive.  The  fires  creep  through  the 
moss,  kill  the  timber  and  burn  off  most 
of  the  upper  roots,  so  that  the  first  high 
wind  will  blow  these  trees  down  without 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
Then  it  is  found  that  after  this  moss  has 
been  destroyed  the  ground  gradually 
thaws  out  finally  to  a  depth  of  12  or  15 
feet,  and  during  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  this  thawing  below  the  surface 


keeps  the  ground  moist  and  the  crops 
well  supplied  with  water. 

As  a  stock  country  Alaska  seems  to 
offer  good  opportunity.  There  is  a  good 
sale  for  ^neat  and  dairy  products,  and  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  good  crop*;  of  forage. 
None  of  the  established  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  seem  to  thrive  well  there.  The 
milking  Short-horn  appears  to  give  first- 
class  satisfaction.  It  is  a  hardy  animal 
and  does  not  suffer  severely  from  cold. 
It  gives  good  returns  as  a  dairy  cow,  and 
also  has  a  large  carcass  of  beef.  The 
Galloway  is  also  popular.  At  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  a  cross  of  Galloway  on  the 
Holstein  seems  to  be  quite  promising. 
Red  clover  when  seeded  in  the  Spring 
makes  an  exceedingly  rapid  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  season,  but  does  not  live 
over  Winter.  The  Canada  field  pea  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  but  the  farmers 
have  succeeded  in  breeding  a  strain  of 
Alaska  garden  pea  which  gives  very  good 
satisfaction  as  a  forage  plant.  Several 
silos  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory,  but 
they  are  not  filled  after  the  habit  of  New 
York  farmers.  The  silage  is  made  from 
a  form  of  beach  grass,  which  grows  in 
strips  along  the  islands  or  bays  on  the 
coast.  The  method  of  making  this  silage 
would  interest  some  of  our  readers.  A 
team  of  horses,  a  mower  and  wagon  and 
a  camping  outfit  are  loaded  on  a  big 
scow  and  towed  from  place  to  place 
where  the  grass  is  to  be  cut.  A  small 
gasoline  boat  is  used  to  do  the  towing. 


On  arriving  at  the  island  or  beach 
where  the  grass  is  found  the  outfit  is  put 
on  the  shore  and  the  mower  started  co 
cut  the  grass.  It  is  raked  up  green,  put 
on  the  scow  and  towed  back  along  the 
coast  to  where  the  silo  is  located,  and  is 
then  cut  from  the  scow  into  the  silo,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  silage  cutter.  When  all 
the  grass  has  been  cut  at  one  place  the 
camp  is  moved  to  another  spot,  and  the 
same  process  is  followed.  Much  the  same 
plan  is  carried  out  in  cutting  hay.  Wild 
grass  is  located  as  near  to  the  farm  as 
possible,  and  cut  and  cured  about  as  we 
handle  it  here,  being  hauled  to  the  barn 
at  some  central  point.  It  is  strange  to 
think  of  Alaska  as  a  food-producing 
country,  yet  it  seems  evident  from  this 
bulletin  that  the  future  certainly  holds 
such  possibilities.  We  are  not  ready  to 
advocate  the  removal  of  any  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  Alaska  at  this  time,  but  50  years 
from  now,  when  the  mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  that  country  are  better 
known,  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be 
located  on  the  Alaskan  coast  a  great 
modern  city,  handling  the  metal  and  coal 
trade  of  the  territory,  while  back  in  the 
interior  thousands  of  contented  farmers 
will  be  feeding  these  cities  in  a  large 
part. 


An  Ear  for  Sale 

Hardly  a  day  passes  in  New  York  City 
without  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  calling  for  a  supply  of  hu¬ 
man  blood.  It  frequently  happens  that 
some  patient  in  the  hospital  has  become 
so  weak  that  infusion  of  blood  into  the 
veins  becomes  necessary.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  blood,  advertisements  are  print¬ 


ed,  and  in  every  case  there  are  many  ap¬ 
plicants.  It  is  necessary  to  use  blood 
from  a  strong  and  vigorous  person,  free 
from  diseases,  and  thorough  tests  are 
made  before  the  blood  is  taken.  Some 
very  remarkable  stories  are  told  about 
some  of  these  people  who  apply,  offering 
to  give  up  a  pint  of  their  blood.  They 
are  usually  well  paid  for  this  sacrifice,  al¬ 
though  frequently  there  are  volunteers, 
who  for  the  sake  of  humanity  are  willing 
to  give  of  their  own  blood  iu  an  effort  to 
save  human  life.  The  other  day  an  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  in  the  daily  press 
that  a  rich  man  wanted  to  buy  a  human 
ear.  This  man  had  lost  his  left  ear 
through  an  accident,  which  occurred  some 
years  ago.  There  is  nothing  left  now  but 
the  stub  of  an  ear  growing  on  his  head. 
An  expert  surgeon  tells  him  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  graft  a  living  ear  upon  hie 
head  if  they  can  find  one  that  will  match 
his  other  ear  in  general  shape  and  size. 
There  is  an  offer  of  $2,000  for  a  left  ear, 
and  it  is  probably  that  one  will  be  found 
This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  thing. 
Some  years  ago  we  learned  of  a  case  of 
this  kind  that  "was  full  of  interest.  It 
appears  that  a  man  in  one  of  the  Western 
States  year  ago  got  into  a  fight  and  one 
of  his  ears  was  sliced  off  by  a  knife. 
Later  he  became  wealthy  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  woman,  who,  very  likely,  iu 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  told  him  that  she 
would  marry  him  if  he  could  raise  or 
produce  another  ear,  as  she  declined  to 
marry  a  man  with  only  one  ear.  This 
man  came  East  and  was  told  by  a  sur¬ 
geon  that  it  would  he  possible  to  graft 
another  car  upon  his  head,  provided  he 


could  find  another  mau  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  his  ear.  They  finally 
found  a  tramp  with  an  ear  that  fairly 
matched  the  one  remaining  on  the  rich 
man’s  head.  The  tramp  was  willing  to 
dispose  of  his  ear  at  a  price.  The  graft¬ 
ing  consisted  in  slicing  off  a  portion  of 
the  ear  stub  and  then  cutting  the  tramp’s 
ear  about  two-thirds  away  from  his  head. 
The  two  men  were  then  strapped  closely 
together  and  the  living  ear  pressed  upon 
the  wound  which  had  been  made  in  the 
stub.  The  two  were  held  together  closely 
and  proper  dressings  applied.  The  men 
were  lashed  together  for  a  number  of 
days,  and  actual  grafting  took  place. 
After  a  portion  of  the  ear  was  fastened 
the  rest  was  cut  away  entirely  from  the 
tramp,  so  that  after  a  while  the  rich  man 
couhl  actually  show  two  ears  growing  on 
his  head.  Whether  the  young  woman 
kept  her  promise  or  not  we  cannot  say, 
but  this  indicates  some  of  the  wonders  of 
modern  surgery  and  the  power  of  modern 
advertising. 

■  i  i  i  — ■ — — — 

Sprouted  vs.  Unsprouted  Seed  Potatoes 

On  page  1707  Mrs.  F.  N.  comes  out  as 
an  advocate  of  sprouting  all  seed  potatoes 
before  planting.  She  says :  "Never  leave 
any  sprouts  in  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  planting,  because  planting  the  seed 
with  sprouts  takes  about  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  sprout  decays,  and  the  new  sprout 
drives  out  again.  When  I  cut  my  seed 
potatoes  I  break  off  the  sprouts,  and  all 
of  my  potatoes  come  up  in  two  weeks.” 
Mrs.  F.  N.  is  ably  answered  by  Prof. 
Massey,  who  takes  issue  with  her,  stating 
that  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  arc  simply 
terminal  buds,  and  that  with  these  rubbed 
off  one  jam  ply  develops  a  lot  of  lateral 
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buds,  which  means  small  potatoes.  Mi\ 
Massey  seems  to  got  the  exact  kernel  of 
the  matter. 

It  may  interest  some  to  note  Fig.  623, 
showing  an  actual  test  of  sprouting  vs. 
no  sprouting  of  seed  potatoes,  as  shown 
in  a  small  garden  plot.  In  the  row  at 
the  right  in  the  foreground  next  the  corn, 
are  13  hills  of  potatoes  from  unsprouted 
seed,  tried  as  an  experiment.  The  seed 
of  all  the  remaining  garden  plot  was 
sprouted,  the  entire  garden  being  planted 
on  the  same  day.  The  13  hills  from  un¬ 
sprouted  seed  were  fully  twice  the  size 
of  the  others  at  time  photograph  was 
made  and  at  harvest  time  far  better  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained.  In  vigor  of  growth 
and  uniform  sizable  yield  this  one  test 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  for  all  time 
that  it  pays  to  retain  the  first  sprouts  on 
the  seed  potatoes.  Mr.  Massey  is  right 
in  his  advice  to  keep  the  potatoes  so  cold 
and  dark  in  Winter  that  they  will  not 
sprout,  and  if  allowed  to  sprout,  that  the 
sprouts  be  carefully  saved  in  planting. 

New  York.  A.  H.  PUT.VKK. 


Sprouting  Potatoes 

I  note  your  advice  about  removing 
sprouts  on  potato  seed,  which  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for,  heretofore  breaking  them  off.  I 
note,  however,  that  you  will  plant  in 
"December.”  Would  not  they  come,  up 
and  later  be  frost-bitten,  and  if  so,  would 
not  that  destroy  the  crop  prospects? 
I  have  always  planted  after  danger  from 
frost,  and  if  any  happened  to  he  bitten, 
I  have  always  replanted,  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  “done  for.”  I..  \v. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

I  usually  plant  early  Irish  potatoes  in 
late  February,  or  very  early  in  March. 
Rut  I  am  trying  to  keep  some  of  the 
Rovee  grown  early  to  plant  the  coming 
Spring,  and  I  may  plant  in  December  if 
there  i«  danger  that  they  will  make  long 
sprouts  in  the  cellar.  I  would  not  mind 
short  sprouts.  I  have  planted  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  but  much  depouds  on  the  severity  of 
the  Winter.  I  have  ridged  well  over  the 
furrows  in  which  the  potatoes  are  planted, 
and  in  our  usual  Winters  here  in  Mary¬ 
land  the  frost  does  not  reach  them.  Rut 
I  do  not  think  the  December  planting 
is  best,  for  they  are  apt  to  get  up  too 
soon  in  a  mild  spell  in  late  Winter,  and 
get  their  tops  frozen  later.  I  do  not  like 
the  sorouts  rubbed  off,  for  the  strong 
growth  of  the  terminal  bud  gives  a  better 
show  for  a  crop.  You  could  not  plant 
in  December  safely  as  far  north  as  Plain- 
fie’d.  N.  J.,  as  your  so:>  freezes  too  deeply, 
and  in^an  extra  cold  Winter,  like  the  one 
in  1917-18,  they  would  be  destroyed  here. 
Winter  before  last  Cannas  lived  out  with¬ 
out  protection  here,  and  I  have  often  had 
Dahlias  to  live  over  Winter  where  they 
grew.  Rut.  nevertheless,  I  do  not  trust 
to  the  Winter,  and  take  up  all  of  these 
things  that  I  want  to  keep.  The  best 
way  is  to  keep  the  potatoes  so  dark  and 
cold  that  they  do  not  sprout  till  Spring. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Culture  of  Tulips 

Will  you  print  your  ideas  of  caring  for 
tulip  bulbs?  o.ir. 

Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

The  tulip  bulbs  purchased  in  the  Fall 
may  he  planted  any  time  in  October  or 
November,  until  the  ground  freezes.  Randy 
loam,  well  enriched  with  old  manure  and 
leaf  mold,  and  thoroughly  worked  to  a 
depth  of  12  inches,  is  the  ideal  soil,  but 
any  good  garden  soil  -will  give  results. 
Fresh  manure  should  never  be  used  near 
bulbs  of  any  sort.  Low  wet  ground  is 
very  undesirable,  and  if  the  spot  is  not 
well  drained  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the 
bed  above  the  surrounding  ground.  Plant 
the  bulbs  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches, 
four  to  nine  inches  apart.  The  small 
early  single  kinds  are  not  set  as  deeply 
or  as  far  apart  as  the  later  and  larger 
varieties.  In  planting  a  large  bed,  for 
even  effect,  it  is  desirable  to  lift  out  the 
soil  to  a  uniform  depth,  stand  the  bulbs 
in  regular  order,  and  then  fill  in  the  soil. 
When  the  ground  begins  to  freeze,  cover 
the  beds  with  leaves,  dry  forest  litter,  or 
other  light  material.  After  danger  of 
heavy  frosts  is  past  in  the  Rpring  the 
covering  should  he  removed.  Tulips  may 
remain  iu  the  ground  for  several  years, 
if  the  tops  are  not  cut  off,  and  if  the 
maturing  leaves  are  not  smothered  by 
other  plants,  but  best  results  are  usually 
obtained  by  lifting  tho  bulbs  and  drying 
off  every  year  or  two.  Where  tulips  are 
planted  among  perennials  or  at  the  edge 
of  shrubbery  they  may  bo,  left  for  several 
years,  but  if  in  beds  where  other  flowers 
are  needed  they  may  be  lifted  when  bloom 
is  past,  and  reset  in  some  inconspicuous 
place  to  ripen  their  leaves,  after  whieli 
they  may  be  dried  off  and  stored  until 
planting  time  in  the  Fall. 


.Tones  met  his  friend  Stimson  in  the 
street  the  other  night.  "Hello,  old 
fellow !”  he  exclaimed,  "How  are  you 
getting  on?”  "Pretty  well,  thunk  you,” 
answered  Stimson ;  “but,”  he  continued, 
"I’ve  something  to  say  to  you — you’ll 
have  to  keep  your  eves  open  next  week. 
“How  is  that?”  queried  Jones. 

"Because  you  won’t  be  able  to  see  if 
you  don’t,”  and  before  Jones  could  kick 
him  lie  was  out  of  sight, — Now  York 
Globe. 
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More  Alfalfa  and 
Clover  Per  Acre! 


“Agriculturrl 
Gypsum."  II- 
lustrat i o  n 
show*  book 
greatly  re¬ 
duced  insize. 


Send  for  This 
Free  Book! 

The  systematic  use  of 
Agricultural  Gypsum  as¬ 
sures  bigger  yields  of  al¬ 
falfa  and  clover.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  book  tells  how  and 
why.  It  is  packed  full  of 
facts  that  will  help  you  to 
make  more  profits  per 
acre.  Send  for  the  book 
today.  It  will  be  mailed 
promptly,  postpaid.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Gypsum  Industries 
Association 

Dept.  18,  111  W.  Monroe  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Your  Building  Supply  Dealer  has 
Agricultural  Gypsum  in  stock 


The  Farmer’s  Friend 

Formaldehyde  throughout  the 
world  is  termed  the  farmer’s 
friend,  because  it  serves  the  scien¬ 
tific  farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 

FORMfJLDEHyQE 

‘To ha  Farmer's  Friend 


is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant. 
Officially  endorsed  as  the  standard 
treatment  for  seed  grain  by  the  U.  S. 
Dep’t  of  Agriculture.  Ridssecds  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth,  also  scab  and  black¬ 
leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  Insures  healthy 
grain,  clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers, 
etc.  One  pint  bcttle  of  Formaldehyde 
from  our  laboratories  will  treat  40  bushels 
of  seed — ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  the 
new  Hand  Book,  it  is  FREE. 


Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  7 

_ 

- 


MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 


AN*  ALKALINE 


FERTILIZER 

Containing 
2&%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
Ty'o  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


Headquarters  also  (or  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 
For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  ot  Soda,  Potash  Salts 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman*&  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Wants  a  Location  for  Growing  Pears 

I  Iiav''  made  plans  to  go  East  and  look 
for  a  location  to  grow  Bartlett  pears,  and 
any  information  you  could  give  in  that 
regard  would  be  highly  appreciated.  I 
would  prefer  to  be  within  50  to  75  miles 
of  New  Y'ork  City,  and  if  there  are  any 
success!  ul  commercial  plantings  there, 
would  like  to  have  alt  the-  information  I 
could  get  about  them — location,  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadver  cages,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties  encountered.  w.  a.  c. 


Most  likely  some  location  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  wou  G  suit.  New  Jersey  is 
often  mentioned  in  this  connection,  hut 
we  oouh*-  :.f  Bartlett  pear-growing  would 
prove  safe  in  most  sections  of  that  State. 
There  are  a  few  places  where  the  Bartlett 
does  well,  but  the  pear  bligh^  is  very  bad 
in  most  sections  of  New  Jersey.  The 
following  notes  are  from  the  two  most 
succcessful  Bartlett  pear  growers  we 
know  of  in  New  Jersey : 

I  hesitate  to  offer  try  advice  on  Bart¬ 
lett  pear-growing  in  New  Jersey,  because 
I  realize  that  as  much  money  has  been 
lost  here  as  made,  because  of  the  blight 
and  other  hazards.  I  would  hesitate  to 
plant  Bartletts  myself  in  any  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fruit-growing  sections,  because  the 
blight  seems  to  get  them  there  sooner  or 
later.  My  own  orchard  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  and  profitable,  and  practically 
free  from  blight.  This  may  in  part  be 
due  to  my  system  of  cultivation,  "but  I  at¬ 
tribute  it  principally  to  the  soil.  My  or¬ 
chard  is  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Del¬ 
aware.  on  old  river  bottoms.  Personally 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  Bartlett's 
extensively  on  such  soil,  and  there  are 
many  acres  available  between  here  and 
Port  Jervis.  In  short,  I  would  not 
recommend  New  Jtujsoy  as  a  Bartlett 
‘NMc.  though  I  helirve  there  is  a  strip 
of  river  bottom  land  where  they  will  sue- 
WILLIAM  Y.  BLACKWELL. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


I  have  50  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  1.1 
years  old.  The  orchard  is  in  good  shape, 
but  I  would  not  recommend  the  venture 
as  a  safe  proposition,  as  mine  is  the  onlv 
commercial  orchard  left  in  this  section. 

„  „  LESTEK  COLLINS. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Failure  of  Carnation 

I  set  out  ->0  plants  of  white  carnations 
and  50  plants  of  a  pink  variety.  All  the 
white  carnations  grew,  but  thie  other  50 
plants  of  the  pink  variety  all  dried  out. 
I  used  two  inches  of  old,  rotten  horse  ma¬ 
nure  and  four  inches  of  new  soil. 

Greenwich,  Conn.  e.  t. 

The  question  regarding  the  loss  of  the 
pink  carnation  plants  is  not  definite 
enough  iu  details  for  me  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  As  a  guess  I  would  im¬ 
agine  that  the  white  variety  was  Match¬ 
less,  which  in  some  soils  is'  rather  easily 
transplanted  from  the  field  to  the  house, 
and  the  other  variety  may  have  been  Mrs. 
Ward,  which  is  more  difficult  to  handle. 
If  the  soil  was  not  too  rich,  and  the  roots 
were  placed  iu  the  soil,  and  not  down  into 
•the  manure  when  planted,  other  con 
ditions  being  right.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  grow.  There  would 
be  trouble  to  get  any  variety  to  start  off 
properly  if  the  bed  was  made  up  of  two 
inches  of  manure  and  four  inches  of  soil, 
and  in  making  the  hole  to  set  the  plant 
too  much  earth  was  removed  and  the  roots 
were  placed  in  the  manure.  The  past 
Fall  has  been  rather  a  difficult  time  for 
many  growers  of  carnations  to  get  their 
plants  started  properly,  on  account  of 
too  much  rain  during  August,  causing  the 
plants  to  grow  rapidly  and  become  very 
soft.  When  such  large,  soft  plants  are 
put  into  the  house  quite  a  little  more  care 
must  be  taken  with  them  than  is 
usually  necessary  with  a  smaller  and 
hardier  plant.  The  glass  should  be 
heavily  shaded,  and  the  soil  watered  thor¬ 
oughly  around  the  plant  when  planted, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  off  slightly  before 
more  water  is  applied.  An  excellent 
method  to  assist  the  plants  into  quick 
growth  is  to  shade  them  with  newspapers 
at  all  times  when  the  sun  is  shiniug.  re¬ 
moving  the  paper  toward  evening.  Soon 
as  the  plants  are  established  all  the  shad¬ 
ing  can  be  removed,  but  do  it  gradually, 
which  will  allow  the  plauts  to  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  the  sun’s  rays. 

E.  J.  V. 


Clearing  Out  Water  Cress 

In  answer  to  the  man  who  inquires 
about  horsepower  to  remove  watercress, 
I  have  always  observed  that  watercress 
grows  only  iu  pure,  unpolluted  water.  I 
have  yet  to  see  it  iu  a  polluted  stream. 
Therefore  if  the  stream  was  polluted,  say 
With  a  few  bushels  of  rock  salt,  it  would 
most  likely  be  as  dead  as  a  mackerel, 
when  it  could  be  raked  out ;  that  is,  all 
that  didn’t  wash  away.  I  suggest  salt 
because  it  would  not  be  injurious  to 
stock  or  the  user  farther  down  stream. 
Don’t  forget  him;  he  has  a  right  to  water 
as  good  as  reaches  you.  Other  things 
that  kill  plant  life  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  w.  S.  R. 

Norwalk,  Coun. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  large  bed  of 
watercress  which  I  wanted  to  keep.  My 
geese  and  ducks  found  the  beds,  and  iu  a 
short  time  they  were  ruined.  One  of  my 
neighbors  had  a  brook  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  choked  with  the  cress.  The  same 
method  was  fatal  to  the  cress.  F.  s. 

Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


Seven  Little 
forming  Mistakes 

That  Were  Costing  Me  $4200  a  Year 


<<TFIAD  never  fed  milk  or 
[_  meat  food  to  my  poul¬ 
try.  But  when  it  came 
to  figuring  up,  a  small  loss 
on  each  fowl  was  noticed. 

A  change  to  beef  scrap, 
however,  produced  a  profit 
of  $10,  which  was  later 
raised  to  $11  by  the  feeding 
of  buttermilk. 

‘‘Fifteen  years'  cropping 
of1  scrub  wheat  had  never 
yielded  more  than  23  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  use  of 
phosphates  and  a  good  grade 
of  hybrid  wheat  boosted 
my  yield  from  21  bushels  to 
47  bushels. 

‘‘Continuous  cropping  of 
corn  for  three  years  yielded 
me  only  35  bushels  each  year 
to  the  acre.  A  three-year 
rotation  of  com  with  soy 
beans,  oats  and  clover 
brought  me  06  bushels. 

‘‘I  didn’t  think  soy  beans 
needed  liming.  About  2.7 
tons  of  beans  to  the  acre  wasn't  so  bad.  I 
thought.  I  changed  my  mind.  Liming 
brought  me  7  tons  per  acre. 

“I  had  40  scrub  dairy  cows  and  but  one 
cow  of  good  breed.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
my  records  showed  that  the  40  cows  had 
earned  me  only  $31  net  profit.  My  one  good 
cow  had  alone  brought  me  $31.25. 

‘‘On  one  section  of  the  farm  I  had  been 
growing  oats  continuously  for  four  years  and 
averaged  about  23  bushels  per  acre.  I  rotat¬ 
ed  oats  and  cow  peas  and  got  40  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre. 

"I  was  beginning  to  get  disgusted  with 
raising  hogs.  Then  I  adopted  this  ration: 
Corn  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  oat  straw 
through  the  winter,  and  the  last  two  months 
finishing  them  on  blue  grass,  cottonseed  meal 
and  the  last  of  the  silage.  On  this  ration 
they  started  the  season  at  400  pounds  and 
finished  at  800  pounds.” 

How  To  Avoid  Farming  Mistakes 

Other  farmers  are  daily  making  costly 
mistakes  which  they  could  easily '  avoid — 
mistakes  that  “eat  up”  their  time  and  cut 
into  their  profits.  Learning  to  avoid  these 
mistakes  by  first  making  them  is  a  costly 
business.  And  yet  many  farmers  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  their  mistakes  until  they  see  others 
getting  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor — others  who  take  advantage 
of  the  wide  experience  of  our  foremost  farm¬ 
ing  successes  and  adopt  the  successful  plans 
and  proved  methods  which  get  from  a  farm 
ALL  the  profit  that  it  holds. 

You.  too,  can  have  the  help  of  America’s 
greatest  farming  successes — over  100  of  them. 
Through  Farm  Knowledge,  the  help  of  men 
like  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  J.  M.  Evvard,  Alva 
Agee,  E.  H.  Farrington.  Dean  Curtis.  0.  LI. 
Ecklos.  Dean  Jardine,  W.  S.  Corsa,  F.  C. 
Minkler  and  C.  B.  Hutchinson — the  help  and 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  these  experts 
and  more  than  100  other  farming  specialists  equal¬ 
ly  as  successful  is  placed  before  you — to  help 
steer  you  clear  of  wrong 


Are  You  Making  Any 
of  the  Same  Mistakes  ? 

“Here  are  seven  mistakes  I 
was  making  year  after  year  on 
my  120-acre  farm.  Some  of 
them  seem  like  little  mistakes 
and  yet  I  figure  they  cost  me 
about  $4,200  each  year.  I’ve 
often  wondered  how  much 
other  farmers  witli  larger 
farms  are  losing  each  year 
through  common  little  mis¬ 
takes  unknowingly  made.  At 
Quite  a  cost  I  have  discovered 
tlieso  seven  mistakes.  But  what 
a  saving  it  would  have  been 
if  I  had  been  told  beforehand 
just  how  to  avoid  them  instead 
of  learning  through  my  own 
personal  experience  at  the  cost 
of  many  days  of  wasted  work 
and  many  dollars  of  lost 
profits." 


"Just  to  note  one  instance — by 
following  what  your  Farm 
Knowledge  says  on  Corn,  my 
corn  crop  will  almost  if  not  dou¬ 
ble  its  usual  yield  for  this  year. 

"I  would  not  take  twice  the 
amount  I  paid  for  mine  if  l 
could  not  get  another  set." 

A  $50,000  Work 

At  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  for 
editorial  work  alone,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  experience  of 
recognized  authorities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  put  with¬ 
in  the  covers  of  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge.  ready  for  you  to  draw 
upon.  Each  is  a  "practical  ex¬ 
perience"  expert  and  not  a  the¬ 
orist.  Each  is  a  specialist  who 
has  made  one  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing  his  life  work.  One  grew  corn, 
studied  all  about  corn,  went  all 
over  the  country  investigating 
corn  crops,  and  after  many  years 
of  experience  and  study  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  corn  to 
whom  farmers  came  from  far 
and  near. 

And  in  Farm  Knowledge  every  single  branch  of 
farming  is  covered  by  a  specialist  who  knows  his 
business — a  farming  expert  who  has  worked  just 
as  you  work,  who  has  faced  the  same  problems 
you  face,  and  who  knows  from  practical  experience 
and  real  financial  success  just  how  to  get  out  of  a 
farm  all  the  profit  that  it  holds.  In  crop  raising, 
Uve  stock  producing,  soil  improvement,  selection  of 
farm  machinery,  irrigation,  domestic  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  and  in  farm  work  of  every  kind.  Farm 
Knowledge  offers  the  help  of  an  expert. 

Each  volume  will  be  as  . .  “.table  to  you  as  to 
Mr.  Frank  Porcmski  of  Bessemer.  Mich.,  who 
writes:  “I  have  used  Farm  Knowledge  and  like  it 
very  much,  because  it  has  helped  me  a  lot.  Vol¬ 
ume  I.  has  helped  me  to  raise  hogs  more  profitably; 
and  one  of  my  cows  has  been  restored  to  health 
also.  Volume  II.  has  helped  me  a  lot  with  the 
crops;  by  using  Farm  Knowledge  I  got  bigger  and 
better  yields  than  ever  before.  Volume  III.  has 
helped  me  to  equip  my  farm  with  some  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  Volume  IV.  ha*  helped  my  wife  a  lot  in 
her  housekeeping  and  all  the  other  work  there  Is 
for  a  woman  to  do  on  a  farm." 

You  are  shown  proved  methods  that  save  time, 
eliminate  human  possibility  of  loss,  cut  down  labor 
and  still  boost  your  returns  from  each  branch  of 
your  farm  work.  Each  day  brings  letters  from 
owners  of  Farm  Knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  giving  facts  and  figures  of  how  Farm 
Knowledge  has  saved  them  time  and  money  In 
crop  raising,  live  stock  producing  and  in  all  farm 
undertakings.  Farm  Knowledge  will  prove  just  a3 
helpful  and  valuable  to  you  and  costs  no  more 
than  a  few  bushels  of  corn. 

Coupon  Brings  You  Interesting  Booklet 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  is  publishing  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  booklet  describing  Farm 
Knowledge.  It  is  called  "The  Secret  of  Success 
in  Farming"  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
farming  information  you  will  be  glad  to  read. 
Sample  pages  of  Farm  Knowledge  are  also  shown 
and  the  contents  of  its  four  big  volumes  of  2.000 
pages  are  given.  Everyone  interested  in  farming 
should  send  for  this  booklet.  It  not  only  describes 
Farm  Knowledge  but  is  also  chock-full' of  helpful 
facts  and  pointers  about  each  branch  of  farming. 
The  coupon  will  bring  your  copv  bv  return  mail, 
postpaid.  MATT,  THE  COt’PON  AT  ONCE. 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Dept.  46FJ,  Chicago.  III. 


methods  they  have  learned  Orders  Received  from  all  Points  within  the  United  States 


to  avoid  and  to  give  you  real 
day-ln-and-day-out  help  in 
every  branch  of  farming. 

WhatThisWill  Mean 
to  You  is  Plain 

As  Mr.  Thomas  Hogue  of 
Evington.  Va..  says.  “For 
my  own  personal  use  as  a 
farmer  I  do  not  think  the 
real  value  of  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  estimated  In 
dollars. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO..  Dept.  46FJ.  Chicago.  III. 

Incase  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farming." 
also  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  FARM  KNOWLEDGE. 
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Don’t  wait  If  yon  need  any  size  or  style 
engine.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  while 
we  are  making  these  Special_Low 
Prices.  Safe  Delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  ship¬ 
ment.  Wire  or  write  for  New 
Big  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 
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production  in  a  modern 
factory  enables  me  to 
offer  you  a  superior 
engine,  saw  rig  or  tree 
saw— save  you  a  lot  of 
money.  I  ship  quick.  v 

PoSW  WITTE  Power 

Cord  wood.  Etc.  Saw  Outfits 

Cordm  aOav  75  My  P0™*  ®aw  are  big. 

a  uaV*  powerful,  durable  rigs  that, 
a  man  can  use  a  lifetime  and  make  money.  Big 
value— no  toy  stuff— but  rigs  that  cut  60  to  75  cords  of 
eordwood  a  day.  Built  in  sizes,  4,  6.  8  and  12  H-P.  All 
steel  trucks— all  ready  to  operate.  Write  for  Power  Saw 
Catalog  and  Special  Prices.  Branch  Buzz  Saw  $23.50. 


F aci/  T PFfnc  h  you  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage 
”  ■  ■■■»*  of  my  low  cash  price,  i  am  ready  to 

meet  you  half  way  on  any  plan  that  suits  you.  First,  write 
for  WITTE  book  you  want— Engine.  Drag  Saw.  Power  Saw. 
[Tree  Saw  or  Buzz  Saw.  Big  saving  If  you  buy  now. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave-  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Hear  Rachmaninoff 

.New  Edison 


THE  photograph,  from  which  this  illus-  triumphed  in  the  test  o 
tration  is  reproduced,  was  taken  in  Mr.  We  are  very  glad  to  a 

Kachmaninod’s  home  in  New  York  City.  It  maninoff  has  made  reco 
shows  the  great  Russian  pianist  playing  the  standard  talking-machii 
Second  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  (Liszt),  while  compare.  Let  Raclin 
the  New  Edison  Re-Created  his  previous  which  is  the  best  phone 
rendition  of  the  same  composition.  Hear  RachmaninofFi 

The  three  music  experts  who  listened  from  TIONS  at  the  store  of  ye 
behind  the  screen,  were  amazed  and  aston-  before  you  buy  your  Ch 
ished  at  the  absolute  fidelity  of  the  Re-  Look  for  your  Edison 
Creation tothe  artist’s  original  performance.  ment  in  your  local  nev 
Once  more, the  NewEdison’s  perfect  Realism  TnoMAS  A.  Edison. 

Edison  Rachmaninoff  Re-Creations 

Now  on  Sale  (Others  to  be  Released  Later) 

No.  82169  Second  Hungarian  Rhap-  No.  82170  Second  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sodic  ( Liszt )  Part  1  sodie  (Liszt )  Part  3 

(With  Mr.  Rachmaninoff’s  Cadenza) 

No.  82170  Pastorale 

(  Scarlatti-Tausig) 


No.  82187  Polka  de  W.  R 


No.  82169  Second  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sodic  ( Liszt )  Part  2 


(  Rachmaninoff) 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

— — -  ....  _ ri 

I  presume  that  if  I  were  some  50  years 
younger  it  might  be  said  that  I  am  sit¬ 
ting  here  in  disgrace  tonight.  In  past 
years  I  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
eating  supper  and  have  been  sent  to  bed 
early  for  smaller  crimes  than  the  one  for 
which  I  stand  convicted.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  have  read  Victor  Hugo’s  “Last 
Days  of  a  Condemned  Man  !”  Strangely 
enough,  that  comes  into  mind  tonight  as 
I  sit  before  the  blazing  fire  with  other 
lights  out.  It  is  a  bad  night — raw  and 
wet — cold  enough  for  an  overcoat,  but 
still  too  warm  to  freeze.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  wet  fingers  of  the  night  are 
searching  at  door  and  window  to  find 
a  place  where  they  may  creep  in  and  put 
out  their  enemy — the  fire.  The  big,  dry 
chunk  of  an  old  apple  tree  on  the  fire 
is  spitting  defiance  at  them,  and  there  are 
reserves  in  the  wood  box.  Along  the  top 
of  the  mantel,  over  the  fireplace,  is  a  long 
row  of  red  apples.  Join  me  in  eating  one 
while  wo  consider  things  a  little.  Mother 
is  upstairs  after  doing  her  duty  in  my 
ease.  My  daughter  is  making  mince  pies 
in  the  kitchen,  with  the  children  as  an 
attentive  audience — each  one  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  lick  off  the  big  spoon. 
The  white-faced  cat  peers  in  at  me 
through  a  window.  We  have  no  dog.  So 
I  may  sit  here  alone — very  mueh  more 
comfortable  than  Victor  Hugo’s  criminal. 

***** 

But  what  is  the  crime?  My  lawyer 
friend  says:  “Never  admit  anything. 
Make  them  prove  it!  If  they  do  prove  it, 
make  it  appear  a  mistake!”  It  happens 
that  just  before  supper  the  girls  noticed 
a  button  on  my  overcoat  that  was  work¬ 
ing  loose.  So  Mother  got  out  her  needle 
and  thread  to  make  that  button  hold  more 
firmly  to  its  duty.  As  you  know,  it  has 
been  considered  a  woman’s  privilege  ( from 
the  earliest  time  of  wearing  clothes)  to 
go  through  her  husband’s  pockets  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  She  found  the  usual 
assortment  of  old  handkerchiefs,  pieces  of 
string,  old  papers  and  odds  and  ends,  and 
also — two  letters  which  she  gave  me  to 
mail  several  days  ago!  Now  you  know 
my  crime  and  the  complete  evidence 
against  me !  Were  they  important  let¬ 
ters?  What  a  question  !  It  is  probably 
asked  by  some  man  who  never  was  caught 
red-handed  in  such  an  act.  As  they  say 
in  New  York,  if  my  situation  may  justify 
a  bit  of  slang,  they  “have  me  with  the 
goods  on  !”  And  here  I  have  been  lectur¬ 
ing  the  children  for  their  carelessness! 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  as  I  sit  here 
before  the  fire  there  comes  to  mind  the 
memory  of  another  forgotten  letter  and 
what  came  of  it.  It  ie  a  pleasanter  mem¬ 
ory  of  Christmas. 

***** 

Long  before  the  days  of  cars  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  telephones  a  friend  of  mine 
went  to  live  in  a  little  Southern  town. 
His  people  lived  on  a  farm  in  Kentucky, 
where,  as  you  may  know,  Christmas  is 
the  great  day  of  the  year  for  home-coming 
and  good  cheer.  This  man’s  busin»ss  did 
not  prosper  as  he  hoped  it  would.  Things 
wrent  wrong  with  him.  The  soft,  wet 
weather  seemed  untimely  for  Christmas, 
and  everything  seemed  to  combine  to  turn 
life  upside  down.  This  man  had  bragged 
a  little  to  his  family  about  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  he  was  to  reach  in  the  South.  Suc¬ 
cess  had  not  come  to  him,  and  though  he 
was  homesick  for  Kentucky,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  go  back  for  a  visit  and 
admit  that  he  was  still  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  7.  can  easily  imagine  just  how 
he  felt  when  three  days  before  Christmas 
there  came  a  letter  from  his  old  mother 
begging  him  to  come  back  for  the  holiday. 
Poor  old  mother!  When  the  feast  was 
spread  she  would  look  over  her  great 
brood  of  children,  happy  that  they  could 
be  there,  yet  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears 
because  her  boy  was  absent.  When  this 
letter  came  the  man  sat  for  a  long  time 
looking  out  into  the  dull,  gloomy  street. 
In  his  heart  there  was  a  bitter  fight,  be¬ 
tween  love  and  pride.  For  there  was  a 
girl  in  Kentucky  and  a  mean,  foolish  mis- 
uifderstanding  which  had  driven  him  from 
home.  So  he  sat  for  a  long  time,  gazing 
out  into  the  gloomy  street,  and  then  wrote 
a  short  note  telling  his  mother  that  he 
could  not  come.  While  he  tried  to  avoid 
it  something  of  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit 
crept  into  the  note,  and  he  knew  it  came 
like  a  frost  to  his  mother’s  heart.  It  was 
late  afternoon  when  he  sealed  the  note. 
Out  on  the  street  he  handed  it  to  a  col¬ 
ored  man  who  was  wheeling  two  mail 
bags  down  to  the  train. 

“Here.  John,  be  sure  to  have  this  put 
on  the  north-bound  train  !” 

“Yes,  suh  !  Thankee,  euh !  Chrismus 
gift !” 

***** 

By  the  time  the  man  reached  home 
darkness  had  fallen.  It  was  a  raw.  wet 
night,  much  like  the  damp  gloom  which  is 
trying  to  crow'd  in  upon  us  tonight  And 
though  thie  man  piled  and  poked  the  fire 
until  it  roared,  the  gloom  of  the  night 
reached  him.  For  as  he  sat  there  the 
real  meaning  of  what  he  had  done  came 
to  him  with  terrible  power.  The  walls 
of  his  room  faded  away,  and  he  looked  in 
upon  the  old  home  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  mother,  white-haired,  but  still  erect, 
her  wrinkled  face  pink  with  happiness  as 
one  by  one  her  big  sons  and  daughters 
came  home  for  Christmas.  There  was  a 
great  roomful  of  children  shouting  and 
romping — yet  all  at  once  strangely  still 


and  expectant  as  the  teacher  came  in  and 
spoke  to  them.  The  man  started  as  he 
saw  her  face — a  little  white  and  thin  and 
wistful,  but  with  the  old  beauty  and 
power  to  stir  his  heart.  And  then  he  saw 
his  mother  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
boys  to  come  home  with  the  mail.  He 
saw  her  walk  to  the  window  and  stand 
looking  down  the  road  until  the  horseman 
appeared  in  the  distance.  He  heard  her 
say  : 

“I  know  he  brings  a  letter  from  Charlie. 
I  know  he  is  coming!” 

He  saw  her  hurry  out  to  meet  the  mail 
carrier  and  snatch  the  cold,  formal  letter 
which  he  had  written  but  a  few  hours 
before.  And  as  she  read  he  saw  the  eager 
hope  fade  out.  of  his  mother’s  face  and 
the  brave  old  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  her 
boy’s  letter. 

And  “Charlie”  saw  it  all  as  he  sat 
there  in  his  lonely  room,  until  he  realized 
with  overpowering  force  just  what  he  had 
done.  The  room  seemed  too  small  to  hold 
his  grief.  He  rushed  to  the  window  and 
pulled  aside  the  curtain — staring  out  into 
the  blackness,  feeling  that  the  imps  of 
the  night  were  mocking  him  with  the 
hopelessness  of  his  «ituation. 

***** 

As  the  man  stood  peering  out.  into  the 
darkness  he  saw  a  light  close  at  hand.  He 
remembered  that  right  across  the  narrow 
street  was  a  negro  cabin.  He  had  no¬ 
ticed  it  by  daylight — a  poor,  tumbledown 
shack,  built  up  on  shaky  posts,  with  a 
herd  of  dogs  sleeping  under  it  and  a  flock 
of  black  children  at  windows  and  doors. 
It  had  never  interested  him  by  day,  but 
now  in  the  loneliness  of  his  soul  the  light 
in  the  cabin  window  seemed  like  a  friendly 
companion.  It  may  not  be  considered 
polite,  in  refined  society  at  least,  to  stand 
and.  watch  your  neighbors  at  their  do¬ 
mestic  affairs,  but  when  the  human  heart 
craves  common  sympathy,  the  artificial 
uses  of  society  may  well  stand  aside. 
The  cabin  was  lighted  by  a  big  lire  of 
pine  wood,  with  a  small  lamp  on  the  table. 
A  fat  colored  woman,  black  as  the  night 
itself,  had  just  taken  a  big  pan  of  corn 
bread  from  the  front  of  the  fire.  She  put 
it  on  the  table,  brought  a  pile  of  tin 
plates  and  a  jug.  Then  she  stood  by  the 
table,  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  the 
man  at  the  window  could  hear  her  iuvita- 
tion  : 

“You  all  come  an’  eat.” 

From  every  corner  of  the  room  they 
came  on  the  run.  The  man  counted 
them — seven  black  children,  each  one 
seeming  blacker  than  any  of  the  others. 
“Fingers  were  made  before  forks”  in  the 
philosophy  of  this  household.  The  woman 
broke  off  great  chunks  of  the  corn  pone 
and  put  them  on  the  tin  plates.  Then  i 
she  poured  molasses  over  the  chunks  of 
bread,  and  “dinner  is  served.”  The  fam¬ 
ily  fell  to  and  cleared  up  the  last,  crumb, 
ending  the  performance  by  Peking  the 
plates,  until  their  faces  shone  with 
smiles  and  teeth  and  molasses.  Then  as. 
the  man  watched  it  seemed  as  if  a  shadow 
even  blacker  than  the  night  passed  him. 
The  dogs  under  the  cabin  all  barked  with 
what  seemed  a  note  of  joy  and  welcome 
in  their  voices.  The  little  black  children 
all  ran  to  the  door  and  fought  for  the 
privilege  of  opening  it  to  admit  a  black 
man  with  a  ragged  coat  and  a  battered 
hat.  The  man  recognized  his  old  friend, 
John,  the  mailbag  carrier,  a  humble  ser¬ 
vant  of  Uncle  Sam  in  this  muddy  town. 
It  was  some  time  before  John  couM  es¬ 
cape  from  the  children.  They  climbed 
all  over  him,  and  hugged  him  until  their 
mother  took  a  stick  and  rescued  her  hus¬ 
band  from  this  reception  committee.  Then 
John  hung  his  ragged  coat  on  a  nail  and 
sat  down  to  enjoy  his  supper  of  corn  pone 
and  molasses.  The  watcher  at  the  win¬ 
dow  was  thinking  how.  many  a  white 
man  would  go  home  to  his  six-course  din¬ 
ner — to  his  cold  and  formal  wife  and  his 
spoiled  children,  and  in  his  heart  envy 
this  ragged  colored  man  the  love  and  hap¬ 
piness  which  surrounded  his  plain  “dinner 
of  herbs.” 

***** 

Suddenly  John  stopped  eating,  his 
mouth  full  of  corn  none,  and  rubbed  his 
head  as  if  trying  to  remember  something. 
You  know  how  cultivation  stimulates  the 
growth  of  plants!  Well.  1  have  seen  men 
awaken  dormant  cells  of  memory  inside 
the  head  by  scratching  the  covering  of 
the  skull.  John  seemed  to  stimulate  his 
memory  in  that  way.  He  got  up  from 
the  table,  went  to  where  his  ragged  coat 
hung  on  its  nail,  and  fumbled  through  it 
until  he  brought  forth  a  letter.  The  man 
who  was  watching  him  so  intently  knew 
in  an  instant  what  it.  was.  John  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  mail  that  letter.  In  an  instant 
the  watcher  ran  out  into  the  dark, 
straight  for  that  negro  cabin.  He  got 
there  just  in  time.  John  was  n  humble 
servant  of  Uncle  Sam,  but  he  evidently 
believed  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  while 
fire  destroys  all  evidence.  He  was  just 
at  the  point  of  putting  that  letter  in  the 
fire  as  the  quickest  way  to  hide  his  mis¬ 
take  when,  amidst  a  chorus  from  the 
dogs,  the  man  burst  into  the  room. 

“John,  you  black  rascal,  what  are  you 
doing  with  that  letter?  Give  it  to  me!” 

John  was  so  frightened  at  this  evidence 
of  the  white  man’s  magic  power  of  vision 
that  he  could  not  speak.  He  handed  the 
letter  over,  expecting  a  sound  thrashing, 
but  the  white  man  actually  handed  him  a 
dollar  with  : 

“Take  that,  you  black  rascal,  to  pay 
for  your  forgetting.  But  if  you  ever  try 
to  burn  another  letter,  we’ll  burn  you  !” 
***** 

Buck  Childs  ran  the  livery  stable  in 
that  town  Trade  was  dull,  and  Buck 
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was  thinking  of  going  homo,  leaving  the 
negro  in  charge,  when  into  his  smoky  lit¬ 
tle  office  came  the  man,  all  dressed  for  a 
journey. 

“Buck,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  to  go  North 
tonight.  There  is  no  train  from  here,  but 
across  the  country  on  the  other  road  I 
can  get  a  train  'at  midnight.  It’s  15 
miles,  and  you’ve  got  to  get  me  there !” 

Buck  had  a  pair  of  trotters  that  could 
make  it  in  good  weather,  but  no  buggy 
could  ever  go  15  miles  in  the  mud  in  time 
for  that  train. 

“But  you’ve  got  to  get  me  there!” 

“Well.”  said  Buck,  “there’s  only  one 
way.  That  daybank  mare  can  make  it 
under  a  saddle.  You’ll  have  to  ride  her 
through  and  leave  her  with  .Tim  Chambers 
— lives  near  the  station.  You  can  make 
it  that  way  if  you  have  to.  but  while  I 
admire  your  pluck.  I  say  darn  your  judg¬ 
ment.” 

So  they  brought  out.  the  daybank  mare, 
strapped  the  bag  behind  the  saddle,  and 
the  man  finally  got  into  the  seat.  The 
mare  was  an  ugly  brute.  She  plunged 
and  bucked  for  a  while  and  then  darted 
off  into  the  blackness  like  a  lost  arrow. 
And  through  mud  and  sand,  over  brooks 
and  across  pools  of  water,  through  dark, 
lonely  places,  “Charlie”  pressed  on  until 
in  the  dark  the  mare’s  hoofs  struck  the 
steel  rails  of  the  track.  He  hunted  out 
Jim  Chambers,  saw  the  tired  mare  stabled 
and  caught  the  train,  which  stopped  to 
take  him  on,  and  then  went,  rushing  on 
toward  Kentucky  and  home. 

They  tell  me  that  when  this  man 
reached  the  old  Kentucky  towu  he  would 
not  wait,  but  started  at  once  to  walk 
out  to  the  farm.  About  a  mile  from  home 
he  saw  a  woman  standing  by  a  fence  on  a 
little  hill,  “looking  o’er  the  happy  Au¬ 
tumn  fields.”  It  was  the  school  teacher, 
“the  girl,”  Lucy,  and  the  old  mean  mis¬ 
understanding  faded  away.  Let  us  walk 
off  and  leave  them.  We  may  be  privileged 
to  spy  upon  John  and  his  family — but 
not  here.  And  what  a  beautiful  thing  it 
was  when  Charlie  and  Lucy  walked  in  to¬ 
gether  find  went  straight  to  the  old 
mother !  Yes.  indeed — and  all  because 
black,  ragged  John  forgot  to  mail  a  letter! 
*  *  :>  *  * 

It  is  not  likely  that  my  own  sin  of 
omission  will  lead  this  family  to  such  hap¬ 
piness — but  here  come  the  children  rush¬ 
ing  in  for  a  game  or  a  story.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  brings  a  piece  of  her  famous  pumpkin 
pie.  and  here  comes  Mother  with  a  little 
wad  of  money  from  the  day’s  sale  of  ap¬ 
ples.  She  should  keep  all  of  it  as  her 
commission.  Outside  the  night  grows 
darker — but  what  do  we  care  for  that — 
off  here  among  the  hills  before  the  fire? 
Suppose  we  eat  another  apple.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  you  who  will  read 
this  have  not  been  back  to  see  the  old 
folks  for  years.  They  need  you.  Per¬ 
haps  the  outcome  of  John’s  forgetfulness 
will  prompt  you  to  go  this  year.  H.  w.  C. 


Some  More  Natural  History  Notes 

If  “A  Friend  of  the  Weasel”  had 
passed  through  the  experience  1  did  when 
a  child.  I  think  he  would  change  his 
name.  It  happened  a  good  many  years 
ago.  in  Oldham  County,  Kentucky,  and  it 
was  not  in  a  wild  and  unsettled  locality. 
It  was  in  Summer  time,  doors  closed  and 
windows  open ;  screens  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  It  was  also  in  the  day  of  trundle 
beds,  and  it  was  in  a  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  My  little  brother  and  I 
slept  in  the  trundle  bed.  By  day  it  was  j 
under  my  mother’s  bed.  hidden  by  a 
“valance.”  At  night  it  was  drawn  out 
.  near  an  open  window.  One  night  my 
parents  were  awakened  by  my  cries,  and 
on  lighting  the  lamp  I  was  fouud  to  be 
bleeding  from  two  wounds,  one  beside  my 
thumb  nail  and  the  other  at  the  base  of 
my  finger.  As  it  could  not  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way,  everybody  said  it 
was  the  cats. 

I  had  a  pretty  sore  hand  for  awhile 
and  then  one  night  I  was  bitten  again, 
but  on  the  other  hand.  That  time  my 
parents  sprang  out  of  bed  in  time  to  see 
a  white  animal  spring  from  the  bed  and 
out  of  the  window,  and  that  exonerated 
the  cats  of  the  crime,  as  none  of  ours 
was  white.  Then  the  young  chickens  be¬ 
gan  to  disappear,  or  were  fouud  bitten 
through  the  throat  and  the  blood  sucked 
out.  Finally  the  hired  man  saw  a  weasel 
running  through  the  orchard,  and  then 
we  knew  what  the  animal  was.  A  search 
was  made,  a  weasel  shot,  and  the  trouble 
was  thought  to  be  over;  but  a  week  or 
so  later  the  same  thing  occurred.  I  was 
agaiu  bitten,  this  time  through  the  flesh 
of  my  right  arm,  between  the  wrist,  and 
elbow,  a  very  ugly  wound  that  caused 
such  a  bad  condition  of  the  whole  arm 
that  I  had  to  be  taken  to  Louisville  for 
treatment.  That  was  over  (TO  years  ago. 
but  I  still  bear  the  scars  on  my  hands 
and  arm.  My  little  brother,  sleeping  at 
my  side  and  next  the  window,  was  never 
disturbed.  We  were  taken  upstairs  to 
sleep  after  that. 

A  short  time  after  I  received  the  last 
bite  my  mother  was  feeding  the  young 
chickens  one  morning.  One  hen  with 
about  two  dozen  very  small  chicks  was 
in  a  barrel,  a  board  and  a  heavy  rock 
over,  only  a  email  space  for  air  being  un¬ 
covered.  As  she  threw  off  the  rock  and 
board  a  large  weasel  sprang  up  at  her 
face,  snapping  viciously.  Every  one  of 
the  chicks  was  dead  and  the  hen  nearly 
so;  she  died  soon  afterwards.  The  hired 
man  set  traps  and  caught  the  big  weasel 
and  several  young  ones,  and  that  was  the 
last  of  our  weasel  troubles. 

Pennsylvania,  winekord  v.  asitnwaul. 
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Should  Your  Sprayer  Have 
Gear,  Belt  or  Chain  Drive? 


Here’s  an  argument  that  experience  will  answer.  The 
gear  drive  is  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  safe.  The 
belt  eats  up  tremendous  power  through  slippage. 
The  Hardie  type  of  chain  drive  is  as  positive  as  gears, 
as  flexible  as  a  belt,  yet  without  the  faults  of  either. 
It  transmits  all  the  engine  power  and  never  gives  a 
minute’s  trouble. 
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less  work  to  do  because  the  Hardie  Triplex  pump  is 
the  easiest  running  pump  known.  It  carries  300 
pounds  pressure  discharging  10  gallons  per  minute 
with  less  horse  power  than  any  other  sprayer. 


Chain  drive  has  proven  to  be  the 
surest  method  of  power  transmission. 
Note  that  the  chain  drives  directly  on 
to  the  pump — no  gears — nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  Simplicity  is  a 
feature  of  Hardie  Sprayers. 
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The  engine  itself  is  a  high  duty  power  plant  built 
especially  for  sprayer  use  and  of  the  highest  quality. 

We  guarantee  lowest  upkeep  cost.  See  the  Hardie 
dealer  nearest  you  or  write  us  direct.  Hardie  sprayers 
are  sold  wherever  good  fruit  is  grown.  Place  your 
order  early  so  that  you  will  have  your  Hardie  Sprayer 
when  you  want  it. 
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Any  man  16  years  and  older  can 
learn  best  in  6  to  8  weeks  by  the  Rahe 
Practical  Method  in  this,  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  equipped  Auto 
and  Tractor  School  in  America.  Rahe  trained  men  are  In  demand  everywhere  because  their 
higher  skill  and  ability  by-  garages  and  repair  shops  everywhere. 
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Twice  more  equipment  and  twice  more  floor  space  used  In  dally  actual 
practice  training  than  any  Auto  and  Tractor  School  in  America. 

Autos,  trucks,  and  tractors— all  types  and  models— electric  starters, 
lighting  and  lgmtion  systems  of  all  types.  Plenty  of  room  for  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  Specialized  training  in  all  departments — largest 
and  best  arranged  livo  motor  and  electric  starting  and  Ignition 
departments  in  the  United  States.  Master  Mechanic  instructors 
to  guide  you  in  learning  every  branch  of  the  business.'" 
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TO  set  all  the  strength  and 
power  out  of  a  horse,  he 
must  be  able  to  plant  his  feet 
firmly  and  without  fear. 

Red  Tip  Calks 

will  hold  a  horse  up  on  ar.y  street 
however  slippery;  they  give 
him  added  strength,  courage  and 
self  reliance.  They  are  so  made 
that  they  wear  sharper  with  use 
and  can  be  renewed  when  neces¬ 
sary,  in  a  few  minutes. 

No  horse  owner  can  afford  to 
be  without  them.  Get 

Red  Tip  Calks 

today  from  your  sheer. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.84,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>£  marks,  or  10%  franca  Hemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  ratea  88  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Eeferences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ns  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resiionsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tho  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
tho  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorkf.r  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  and  most  useful  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  world  or  any  other  world,  for  having  been 
a  reader  of  it  for  60  years  I  think  I  ought  to  know. 

New  York.  E.  S.  sterling. 

SURELY  60  years’  continuous  reading  ought  to 
make  one  a  good  judge  of  literature.  “The  most 
useful  paper  published  in  this  world  or  any  other 
world.”  That  is  a  large  contract.  We  will  do  our 
best,  to  make  it  true  for  this  world,  at  least 


* 

THE  following  letter  from  Judge  Edward  G. 

Whitaker,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
shows  how  prominent  business  and  professional  men 
are  coming  to  understand  the  food  question.  It  is 
a  matter  of  distribution  which  separates  the  hungry 
city  child  from  the  wasting  food  hardly  a  cannon 
shot  away : 


Can  the  farmer  not  arrange  to  get  cheap  express  and 
freight  rates  on  produce  shipped  from  the  interior  of 
the  State  to  New  York  City?  Tons  of  vegetables  and 
apples  are  being  wasted  because  it  costs  so  much  to  get 
them  to  New  York.  You  can  buy  apples  three  for  a 
cent  in  the  country,  and  they  are  costing  five  cents  each 
in  New  York  City.  I  notice  the  increase  in  freight 
rates,  etc.,  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  includes  the  rate  charged  for  carrying  milk. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  There  should  be  the  cheapest 
possible  rate  on  milk  to  New  York.  It  costs  about  40 
cents  a  bushel  to  get  potatoes  from  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island  to  the  New  York  City  market  in  small 
quantities,  and  they  are  only  bringing  about  .$1  to  .$1.25 
a  bushel.  I  think  if  the  farmers  could  get  a  cheap  rate 
on  small  quantities  of  produce,  so  they  could  supply 
the  consumer  in  New  York  directly,  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit,  not.  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  consumer 
here.  '  E.  G.  Whitaker, 

* 


WE  ask  you  to  read  carefully  “A  Primer  of 
Economics,”  which  begins  in  this  issue  on 
page  1852.  In  the  great  battle  for  business  and  po¬ 
litical  rights  as  farmers  wo  have  thus  far  been 
obliged  to  give  most  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
revivalist.  It  has  been  necessary  to  startle  our  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  full  understanding  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar.  With  that  thought  firmly 
fixed  in  mind,  we  have  now  come  to  that  part  of  the 
campaign  where  sure  and  accurate  analysis  of  the 
situation  is  needed.  There  are  certain  laws  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  human  activity  which  are  practically  as 
fixed  and  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  The  term 
“economics”  is  applied  to  the  study  and  classification 
of  these  laws.  Thus  far  no  one  has  undertaken  to 
apply  this  study  directly  to  the  peculiar  business  of 
farming  and  the  peculiar  relations  which  connect 
farmers  with 'society.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  direct  study,  for  history  shows 
that  civilization  cannot  exist  unless  farmers  can  per¬ 
form  the  double  puipose  of  feeding  humanity  and 
providing  fresh  supplies  of  blood  and  of  strong, 
homely  character  to  the  cities.  No  nation  can  endure 
without  intelligent  and  prosperous  farmers.  In 
these  modern  times  intelligence  and  prosperity  in 
any  class  will  be  measured  by  the  equity  which 
comes  to  them  through  the  distribution  of  the  final 
consumer’s  dollar.  This  “Primer  of  Economics”  is 
presented  in  a  sincere  desire  to  induce  our  readers 
to  analyze  the  present  unsatisfactory  system,  and 
thus  think  out  a  better  one.  It  is  purposely  made 
plain  and  simple  and  free  from  all  thought  of  pre¬ 
judice  or  personal  argument.  We  want  you  to  read 
it.  think  it  over  and  tell  us  what  you  conclude  from 
your  thought.  This  primer  is  a  condensed  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  best  thought  which  the  world  has  yet 
given  to  the  subject.  To  read  and  study  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  campaign  for  farm  rights. 


* 

TIIE  Western  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  Southern 
farm  organizations  openly  advocate  public  loans 
to  Germany  and  other  European  countries.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  now  holds  about  half  a  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  property  taken  from  aliens  during  the  war.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  this  and,  if  need  be,  enough  more 
to  make  one  billion  dollars  for  foreign  loans*.  This 
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money  would  he  held  here  as  a  credit  or  sent  abroad 
s<)  as  to  enable  Germany  and  other  countries  to  buy 
raw  materials  and  food  in  this  country.  At  present 
Germany  is  unable  to  buy  our  cotton,  wool,  wheat 
and  meat  for  lack  of  funds.  She  cannot  resume  her 
manufacturing  industries  without  our  raw  material, 
and  one  great  reason  for  the  low  price  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  is  the  failure  of  an  export  demand.  The  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  farmers  therefore  claim  that  by 
loaning  our  money  or  credit  we  shall  enable  Ger¬ 
many  to  buy  our  goods,  establish  her  industries  once 
more  and  thus  bo  able  to  pay  her  debts.  The  demand 
thus  created  w’'th  our  own  money  will  raise  the  price 
of  cotton,  wool  and  other  farm  produce  now  selling 
at  ruinous  prices.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  this 
would  work  out  as  claimed.  Much  of  the  cotton  crop 
has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  farmers,  who  would 
not  be  benefited  by  any  increase  in  -the  price.  Eu¬ 
rope  needs  our  agricultural  material,  but  cannot  pay 
cash  for  it.  The  plan  of  supplying  credit  to  enable  a 
debtor  to  work  out  of  his  trouble  is  a  chance  quite 
often  taken  in  business.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  he  considered.  If  this  credit  is  extended  to 
Germany,  that  nation  will  develop  its  manufactur¬ 
ing.  It  must  then  find  a  market  for  any  surplus  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  that  market  would  natur¬ 
ally  bo  in  this  country.  Germany  would  naturally 
attempt  to  flood  this  country  with  certain  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  order  to  do  that  she  would 
be  obliged  to  undersell  American  manufacturers. 
We  must  look  at  all  sides  of  the  proposed  plan  and 
clearly  understand  what  it  means.  A  large  majority 
of  our  city  people  have  come  to  the  point  of  thinking 
that  it  makes  no  difference  where  their  food  is  pro¬ 
duced  so  long  as  it  is  cheap.  It  is  not  surprising  if 
our  farmers  (considering  the  way  they  have  been 
robbed  and  exploited  in  the  purchase  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods)  come  to  take  much  the  same  view  re¬ 
garding  the  things  which  the  city  produces. 


* 


WE  understand  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
pass  new  legislation  much  more  favorable  to 
“oleo”  manufacturers.  They  want  to  cut  the  word 
“color”  out  of  the  law,  and  avoid  paying  anything 
but  a  low  nominal  tax.  For  years  now  the  oleo  men 
have  been  preparing  the  public  mind  by  costly  ad¬ 
vertising,  while  the  butter  men  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  show  the  superiority  of  their  product 
For  some  reason  which  we  cannot  possibly  under¬ 
stand,  a  great  majority  of  the  Southern  people  favor 
oleo,  though  there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  dairy¬ 
ing  would  be  more  helpful  than  in  tho  Southern 
States.  The  South,  with  tho  Northern  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts,  will  provide  a  great  proportion  if  not 
a  majority  of  Congress.  When  the  new  Congress 
districts  are  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  new  census, 
the  manufacturing  districts  and  tho  cities  will  have 
a  larger  representation  than  ever  before.  The  chief 
argument  which  the  oleo  men  will  advance  is  the 
assertion  that  many  farmers  who  sell  milk  are  buy¬ 
ing  and  using  oleo  for  their  own  table.  We  give 
notice  now  that  in  the  big  fight  against  butter  coun¬ 
terfeits  that  is  ahead  of  us  the  charge  that  farmers 
help  support  these  counterfeits  will  he  the  hardest  to 
overcome. 

„  * 


TIIE  next  Congress  must  face  the  immigration1 
question  squarely  and  settle  it.  Already .  a1 
great  army  of  aliens  has  begun  to  enter  this  country. 
They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  high  quality  of  former 
Immigrants.  There  seems  good  reason  for  believing 
that  interested  parties  on  the  other  side  are  trying 
to  dump  several  million  undesirables  into  America 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  Most  of  those  who  come 
apparently  want  to  stay  in  the  cities.  They  have  lit¬ 
tle  idea  of  doing  farm  work,  and  will  prove  of  small 
value  in  relieving  the  farm  labor  situation.  Their 
coming  may  help  to  send  some  of  the  former  farm 
laborers  out  of  the  city  to  farm  work,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  those  now  coming  are  not  needed  here,  and 
will  not  help  us.  Work  is  slacking  up  in  all  lines  and 
there  are  already  many  unemployed  men.  If  the 
Immigrants  now  coming  were  of  a  class  desirable  as 
farm  laborers  they  could  prove  a  great  help,  hut  the 
great  hulk  of  them  are  not  of  that  class.  They  are 
more  likely  to  remain  in  town  and  help  swell  the 
ranks  of  idleness  and  discontent.  Congress  can  pro¬ 
hibit  all  immigration  for  a  term  of  years  until  the 
country  settles  down  to  normal  production,  or  it  can 
provide  a  test  that  will  comb  out.  the  undesirables 
It  must  do  one  or  tho  other  promptly. 


special  information  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  acquired  with  the 
vote.  To  lueet  the  need  the  League  has  carefully 
prepared  a  series  of  pamphlets  or  lessons  on  tho 
structure  of  our  government,  and  woman’s  special 
interest  in  it.  These  include  such  subjects  as  the 
public  school  system,  woman’s  property  rights,  child 
wage-earners,  public  charities  and  a  long  list  of 
other  subjects.  The  subjects  arc  comprehensive,  and 
many  of  tho  pamphlets  are  exceedingly  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive.  We  should  think  the  lessons 
would  be  especially  useful  in  local  clubs  and  so¬ 
cieties.  The  chairman  of  the  educational  committee 
is  Mrs.  Caspar  Whitney,  and  the  address  is  303  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

* 


DR.  JOHN  II.  FINLEY,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  New  York,  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  editorial  position.  Hr.  Finley  is  an  able  man.  Ho 
has  attempted  -to  work  out  a  targe  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  education.  Whoever  succeeds  him 
must  also  he  a  man  of  liberal  mind  and  a  clear 
conception  pf  New  York  school  needs.  Just  now  wo 
think  the  rural  school  problem  is  most  important. 
No  man  should  bo  appointed  State  Superintendent 
Who  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  views  of  country 
people,  or  who  will  attempt  any  arbitrary  methods 
of  forcing  educational  experiments  upon  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  Wo  want  co-operation  from  headquarters — 
not  domination. 


* 

THERE  will  be  many  changes  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  particularly  iu  the  next  Senate.  Among 
other  now  Senators,  there  will  be  one  who  is,  in  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  to  agriculture 
that  this  country  has  produced.  We  refer  to  Dr.  E. 

F.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota.  Dr.  Ladd  is  a  chemist 
who  has  applied  his  science  practically  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  farming.  Many  scientists  have 
given  time  and  thought  to  the  productive  side  of 
agriculture.  Very  largely  through  their  efforts  our 
crops  have  been  increased  and  production  has  been 
stimulated.  With  our  present  system  of  distribution 
any  increase  of  production  benefits  the  farmer  very 
much  less  than  (ho  handlers  and  middlemen.  That 
is  because  a  large  crop  enables  the  middlemen  to 
buy  cheap  and  hold  for  a  higher  price.  The  farmers 
always  obtain  most  money  from  a  short  crop.  While 
the  scientists  have  helped  greatly  in  production  they 
have  not  greatly  helped  in  distribution,  grading  and 
selling,  which  today  arc  even  more  important  than 
production.  Dr.  Ladd  has  incurred  the  bitter  hos¬ 
tility  of  grain  speculators  and  robbers  by  applying 
tho  principles  of  science  practically  to  grain  grading 
and  transportation.  Tie  has  made  the  real  trouble 
clear.  We  tlrnk  he  will  go  to  the  Senate  prepared 
to  analyze  and  expose  some  of  the  things  which,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  law,  have  been  operated  to  cripple  agio- 
culture  and  rob  farmers.  We  think  he  will  discard 
partisan  politics  and  apply  himself  to  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Dr.  Ladd  makes  this  modest  statement  about 
his  Work : 

I  am  not  so  conceited  nor  so  ambitious  as  to  believe 
1  can  remedy  these  defects,  if  such  exist,  but  I  would 
lie  recreant  of  duty  would  I  not  throw  my  influence  in  . 
the  direction  of  tiiding  those  feeling  likewise. 

Such  a  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  can  do 
untold  good — not  by  noise  and  bluster,  but  by  forcing 
the  American  people  to  understand  something  of  the 
farmer’s  problem. 


* 

WE  understand  that  tho  term  of  office  of  Geo. 

I).  Pratt  of  the  New  York  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  expires  next  year.  He  is  evidently  a  candi¬ 
date  for  reappointment.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Pratt  is  popular  with  fanners  and  country  people; 
wo  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  that  from  our  corre¬ 
spondence.  If  we  understand  Mr.  Pratt’s  theory  of 
game  preservation,  he  has  the  interests  of  hunters 
and  “sports”  more  at  heart  than  those  of  funnel’s  and 
landowners.  It  seems  to  ns  that  New  York’s  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  game  preservation  is  a  failure.  It 
does  not  preserve  the  game  and  causes  great  ill-feel 
iug  among  farm  owners.  Tho  foundation  principle  of 
our  game  laws  should  be  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  game  on  a  farm  belongs  absolutely  to  the  farm 
owner  and  that  ho  has  a  right,  to  it,  the  same  as  to 
his  cuttle,  sheep  or  hogs.  That  is  the  way  to  “pre¬ 
serve”  the  game;  by  interesting  the  fanner  in  pro 
serving  it. 


Brevities 


* 

HE  New  York  League  of  Women  Voters  lias 
started  a  work  of  great  merit  in  its  educational 
bureau.  The  work  is  non-partisan.  It  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  heretofore  women  as  a  whole 
have  given  little  attention  to  the  machinery  of  civic 
affairs,  and  with  the  new  duties  of  voting  need 


The  answer  to  “How  to  dean  watercress  out  of  a 
brook”  seems  easy.  Get  a  flock  of  geese. 

Do  not  forget  to  tell  us  bow  the  eggs  come  out  of 
water  glass?  Do  the  stone  crocks  lay  stale  eggs?  Tliero 
ba.s  been  sumo  complaint  this  year. 

Have  you  noticed  (but  the  man  wbo  goes  through 
many  bard  knocks  is  rarely  a  "knocker”?  That  title 
goes  to  the  man  who  permits  the  knocks  to  knock  him 
out 


Meeting  of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  Pres.  E.  F.  I, add.  the  newly 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
to  make  an  address  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Convention  Mall.  Rochester,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday.  the  14th  and  loth  of  December.  The  con¬ 
vention  opens  at  1:30  P.  M.  on  Tuesday.  December 
14,  with  an  evening  session  at  8  P.  M.,  with  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  the  following  day.  Pres.  Ladd 
will  speak  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  on  the  “Prob¬ 
lem  in  Agriculture.’'  Pres.  Ladd  is  today  one  of  the 
foremost  agricultural  leaders  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  better  authority  on  the  subject  he  is  to  discuss 
at  Rochester.  He  is  an  old  New  York  boy.  He  was, 
before  going  to  the  West,  a  professor  at  the  Geneva 
Agricultural  Station.  It  will  be  worth  a  trip  from 
any  part  of  the  State  to  Rochester  to  hear  Pres. 
Ladd.  We  think  he  will  have  a  full  house. 

Other  subjects  on  the  program  are:  Co-operative 
Principles:  State  Supervision  of.  Co-operation  ;  New 
York’s  Agricultural  Policy;  The  Movement  of  Farm 
Crops;  Marketing  Potatoes:  Railroad  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Tariffs;  Wool  Problems;  Carnes  Laws  on 
the  Farm,  and  Local  Control  of  Country  Schools. 

Among  the  speakers  scheduled  in  addition  to  Pres. 
Ladd  are:  Dr.  Eugene  II.  Porter,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Foods  and  Markets;  Charles  R.  White,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Co-operation;  .T.  G.  Hickey,  president 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Samuel 
Fraser,  Daniel  Dean,  W.  W.  Reynolds.  Herbert  G. 
Reed.  E.  L.  Money,  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Warren  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  R.  Ingalls,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Kansas  agriculturist:  R.  C.  Philips,  secretary  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Association;  Mayor 
George  It.  Luunand  ex-Congressman  of  Schenectady; 
Vice-president  Booth,  the  farm  credits  expert  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  others  not 
yet  definitely  booked. 

The  question  box,  and  short,  free-and-easy  discus¬ 
sions,  will  be  features.  Everybody  is  invited.  All 
will  be  welcome.  This  is  the  first  important  general 
agricultural  meeting  in  New  York  State.  It  will  be 
entirely  free  and  open — absolutely  without  any  po¬ 
litical  or  personal  interests.  By  getting  together  in 
this  free  and  independent  way,  without  any  bias  in 
favor  of  particular  organizations,  the  farmers  of 
New  York  can  start  off  this  Winter's  campaign  with 
great  power.  There  should  be  a  crowd  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  with  an  open  and  fair  discussion  without  dicta¬ 
tion  or  political  engineering.  Rochester  is  well  locat¬ 
ed  to  attract  a  great  gathering  of  practical  farmers. 
The  bigger  the  meeting  the  more  effective  will  be  its 
power  in  shaping  legislation.  Here  is  a  case  where 
we  can  start  to  tin  it  ourselves. 


State  Breeders’  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  December  15, 
16  and  17  at  the  Onoudaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
An  interesting  and  instructive  program  has  been 
prepared  by  Secretary  Albert  E.  Brown,  and  breeders 
who  attend  the  meeting  are  promised  one  of  the 
liveliest  conventions  in  the  history  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 


The  Wonders  of  “The  Rural  Family” 

What’s  in  a  name?  Just  about  everything,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  if  you  find  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Witness  the 
following.  It  is  taken  from  the  West  Bend  (VVis.) 
\etrs  and  sent  us  by  C.  G.  Jones,  who  says  The  R. 
X.-Y.  has  been  in  his  home  “since  it  was  Moore’s.” 

Until  very  recently  Chas.  Silberzahn,  our  venerable 
nonagenarian  and  retired  manufacturer,  believed  that 
he  was  the  only  human  being  that  walked  the  globe  un¬ 
der  that  name.  Pietilrc  his  surprise  when  he  found  out 
that  there  was  another  party  who  went  by  exactly  the 
same  name  and  also  called  America  his  country.  About 
six  years  ago  Chas.  Silberzahn  No.  2.  who  lives  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  saw  an  advertisement  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  in  which  the  good  points  of  the  Silber¬ 
zahn  silage  cutter,  manufactured  by  the  Gehl  Bros. 
Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city,  were  promulgated. 
His  inquiry  of  the  firm  led  to  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Silberzahn  of  this  city.  The  former,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  arrived  here  ou  Monday  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  namesake.  Just  in  what  degree  of  relationship 
they  stand  to  each  other  they  do  not  know.  Mr.  Silber- 
zahu  of  Brooklyn  possibly  is  a  grandnephew  of  the  local 
bearer  of  the  name.  They  will  try  to  find  out  by  in¬ 
quiring  of  the  authorities  at  Mosbach.  Baden,  Germany, 
where  the  ancestors  of  both  parties  lived. 

A  man  with  such  a  name  might  well  imagine  be 
Was  “the  only  one.”  but  we  feel  safe  in  saving  that 
if  there  is  another  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  find  him.  Some 
of  the  things  our  people  have  done  in  locating  the 
missing  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Be  it  information, 
missing  friends,  goods  of  any  sort,  our  people  can 
supply  what  is  needed  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
Only  recently  we  printed  a  picture  of  the  pickers  in 
a  Canadian  apple  orchard.  Now  comes  one  of  our 
readers  who  recognizes  one  of  the  boys  as  his  niiss- 
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ing  son.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  reader  to  think  of  any  legitimate 
wish  for  information  or  for  goods  which  could  not  be 

supplied  by  some  other  reader.  In  all  the  history  of 

•  *  * 

journalism  there  never  was  a  collection  of  people 
like  those  who  belong  to  the  “Rural  family.” 


It  is  Time  to  Get  Together 

In  these  days  of  price  adjustments  the  farmers 
seem  to  be  the  first  to  suffer.  But  in  periods  of  por¬ 
tending  adversity  those  who  smile  and  hang  together 
are  the  ones  who  really  save  the  day.  Corn  is  selling 
near  one  cent  per  pound;  wheat  at  $1.50  per  bushel; 
acres  of  cabbage  not  worth  marketing;  dairy  cattle 
falling  in  price,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  things 
that  the  farmer  has  to  depend  on  for  an  income  are 
reduced  in  value.  Strong  men  are  needed  now. 
History  tells  ns  that  wiien  leaders  are  needed  they 
arise  out  of  the  masses.  Shall  we  wait  for  miracles 
t<>  happen?  The  problems  of  today  are  before  us; 
as  farmers  we.  ourselves,  must  solve  them.  First  of 
all,  optimism  is  needed.  Every  long  face  is  a  de¬ 
pressing  factor  in  any  community  or  gathering.  Too 
much  talk  of  “why  don't  somebody  do  something” 
gets  us  nowhere.  Here  is  part  of  our  job:  We  must 
confer  together — Grange,  League,  Farm  Bureau,  mar¬ 
keting  associations,  educational  institutions,  all  the 
various  groups,  for  we  are  all  farmers  interested  in 
outlining  the  big  tasks  of  common  interest.  This  is 
no  time  for  selfish  factional  squabbles.  Harder  times 
may  confront  us.  but  today  we  must  start  doing  those 
things  that  need  to  he  done.  To  perfect  the  things 
we  have  begun  is  the  immediate  and  pressing  job. 
This  involves  the  completion  of  the  milk  pooling 
plan,  financing  the  G-L-F-Exchange.  the  wool  mar¬ 
keting  organization,  financing  the  Farm  Bureaus. 
In  adversity  people  with  common  interests  stick 
together.  This  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  be  opti¬ 
mistic;  get  out  to  your  meetings,  get  into  the  game, 
lend  a  hand  and  an  encouraging  word.  If  adversity 
is  before  us,  as  farmers  let  us  hitch  up  our  overalls 
and  prepare  to  meet  that  scarehead  with  a  united 
front.  e.  T. 


The  Great  Cotton  Injustice 

The  letter  of  J.  T.  K.  and  editorial  comment  on  same 
(page  1773),  was  just  read  with  much  interest.  No 
doubt  everyone  living  out  of  the  cotton  belt  has  thought 
cotton  sold  at  profiteering  prices  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  cost  from  25  to  30c  per  lb.  to  raise  cotton.  The  1020 
crop  is  the  most  expensive  crop  the  South  has  ever 
raised.  The  item  of  labor,  for  this  year,  has  increased 
50  per  cent,  ginning  30  per  cent.  There  has  been  a 
scramble  for  pickers.  This  Fall  farmers  hauled  negroes 
back  and  forth  from  the  towns  in  their  automobiles, 
paying  them  $1.50  per  100.  and  an  average  picker  can 
pick  250  lbs.  per  day.  It  was  no  use  to  go  after  them  in 
wagons  ;  nothing  less  than  a  “Henry”  would  move  them. 
Many  of  the  share  croppers  have  given  up  their  crops 
and  gone  to  pick  for  someone  else.  What  cotton  is  be¬ 
ing  picked  out  now  is  off  grade  and  sold  on  local  market 
today  (Nov.  10)  for  10c. 

I  know  of  a  returned  soldier  who  borrowed  $4,000  to 
raise  a  crop,  and  when  all  of  his  crop  is  sold  he  will 
still  owe  around  $3,000.  His  yield  was  an  average  one. 
This  young  man  was  in  France  when  cotton  sold  at  a 
profitable  price.  He  who  thinks  cotton  was  too  high  at 
40c  should  weigh  some  of  the  dry  goods  he  buys  and 
give  the  farmer  credit  at  40c  per  lb. ;  the  balance  of  the 
amount  was  left  somewhere  along  the  road  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer.  There  will  be  a  vast  cut  iu  the  acre¬ 
age  next  year  if  prices  do  not  climb  fast  between  now 
and  planting  season.  j.  w.  m. 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  bought  ordinary  cotton  cloth  at 
retail  and  weighed  it  carefully.  It  cost  us  $2.45  per  lb.! 
Cotton  brings  less  than  20c.  There  should  be.  of  course, 
a  fair  “spread”  between  the  raw  cotton  and  the  cloth, 
but  $2.25  per  lb.  is  too  much.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Southern  farmer  to  receive  this  injustice  without  having 
a  reflection  of  the  calamity  all  over  the  country. 


A  Discussion  of  the  School  Law 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  full  discussion  of  the 
school  conditions  and  shall  heartily  co-operate  with  the 
effort  made  by  the  committee  now  investigating.  It  is 
most  earnestly  desired  that  whatever  changes  shall  be 
made  in  the  school  laws  that  sufficient  publicity  shall  be 
given  to  the  changes  proposed  and  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cussion  given  so  that  the  laws  enacted  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  entitled  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  long  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  tried  out. 

Three  things  it  seems  to  me  are  fundamental  in  the 
making  of  good  rural  schools :  A  sufficient  salary  to 
attract  the  best  mimls  from  homes  of  refinement,  cul¬ 
ture  and  solid  worth.  Requirements  compelling  a  rea¬ 
sonable  education  and  training.  Perhaps  the  training 
of  boys  and  girls  to  be  good  and  intelligent  citizens  and 
men  and  women  of  moral  worth  and  vision  does  not  de¬ 
maud  quite  as  good  a  training  as  to  care  for  a  sick  pig, 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  approach  it.  The 
school  should  have  a  reasonable  equipment  to  do  the 
work  intended  iu  the  school,  Hence,  there  should  be  a 
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definite  standardization  of  what  is  essential  equipment, 
and  such  equipment  compelled  by  law  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  quibble  by  a  penurious  trustee.  Permissible 
equipment  should  be  permissible  in  fact  and  not  possible 
of  compulsion  by  an  order  from  any  source  except  the 
local  initiative. 

Personally  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  dav  of 
usefulness  of  the  rural  school  is  past,  nor  that  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  will  cure  our  ills  and  turn  out  better  men 
and  women.  I  do  believe  that  the  three  things  men¬ 
tioned  above  will  help.  I  feel  that,  the  task  of  presenting 
to  the  rural  people  the  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  and  the  discussion  of  them 
will  be  yours  to  a  large  extent. 

A  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  favored  the  repeal  of  the  school  law 
three  years  ago  for  reasons  given  on  page  1801.  At  the 
same  time  we  realize  that  the  present  law  must  be 
changed  and  brought  up  to  date.  When  it  is  changed 
the  people  Avho  support  the  schools  and  provide  the 
pupils  should  have  most  to  do  with  changing  it.  It 
should  not  be  changed  until  there  can  be  some  fair  agree¬ 
ment  and  until  the  people  fully  understand  in  detail  just 
what  the  proposed  changes  are  and  how  they  will  work 
out.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  open  our  columns  to 
a  full  and  fair  discussion.  We  cannot  print  many  long 
and  exhaustive  articles  for  lack  of  space,  but  we  will 
give  a  fair  showing  to  all  sides  and  interests. 


Sad  News  From  Apple  Orchards 

Usually  I  buy  a  large  part  of  the  apple  crop  of  the 
eastern  end  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„  picking  and  packing 
the  apples  from  about  25  of  the  best  orchards,  spraying 
most  of  them.  This  year  I  have  bought  just  eight ;  the 
balance  have  all  gone  to  waste,  scarcely  any  of  them 
being  picked,  and  the  apples  not  even  sold  for  cider,  as 
there  has  been  no  demand  whatever  for  them.  I  fin¬ 
ished  picking  before  the  cold  snap,  so  lost  nothing.  A 
friend  of  mine  rode  up  through  Ulster  County  on  that 
day,  who  said  orchard  after  orchard  had  the  apples  all 
piled  up  under  the  trees,  and  must  have  all  beeD  frozen. 
Yesterday  in  New  York  T  heard  of  one  of  the  big  fruit 
growers  of  Columbia  County  who  lost  his  entire  crop  of 
Baldwins.  He  picks  and  packs  as  he  goes.  I  picked 
12,000  barrels,  putting  them  in  orchard  run.  If  I 
had  waited  to  pack  them,  one-half  of  them  would  have 
been  lost.  Of  course  the  help  question  was  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Help  was  paid  double  and  wanted  to  do  one-half 
the  work.  T  have  wondered  where  the  big  cider  men 
got  their  apples.  Letters  from  the  different  sections  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  crop  would  be  very  interesting 
reading,  I  think.  c.  R.  shous. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  the  Public  Market  Does  for  a  Farmer 

I  have  attended  the  Johnson  City  market  since  it  was 
started,  which  was  over  three  years  ago,  except  when  the 
snow  was  so  deep  I  could  not  get  through.  When  I  first 
started  to  attend  the  market  I  could  not  get  money 
enough  ahead  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  little  place  of  60 
acres  where  we  then  lived.  T  have  this  year  made  and 
now  have  more  money  than  the  60  acres  cost  me,  taxes 
and  all.  This  is  money  in  the  bank,  over  and  above  sup¬ 
porting  a  wife  and  five  children. 

Attending  the  market  makes  long  hours  for  me.  and 
often  for  the  family.  We  often  work  until  12  o’clock  at 
night  getting  a  load  ready  and  on  the  truck  ;  then  we 
get  up  at  4  o’clock  iu  the  morning  and  start  about 
;»  o’clock  for  Binghamton  and  Johnson  City,  arriving  in 
Binghamton  between  7  and  S  o’clock,  make  a  few  deliv¬ 
eries  to  regular  customers  in  Binghamton  and  get  to  the 
market  about  0  o’clock.  Each  one  attending  the  mar¬ 
ket  regularly  has  his  own  place,  and  one  is  not  allowed 
to  sell  anything  on  the  market  until  10  o’clock,  with  the 
exception  of  dressed  meats,  so  from  9  until  10  we  ar¬ 
range  our  loads  and  talk  with  our  neighbors. 

Each  producer  on  the  market  has  his  own  customers 
and  it  is  just  like  keeping  store:  the  better  you  treat 
them  the  better  they  will  treat  you.  I  never  take  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  but  what  is  good  :  I  always  give 
good  weight  and  large  measures,  and  by  that  means  I 
have  a  large  trade.  Saturday  is  the  big  day  on  the 
market  and  I  have  to  take  my  wife  and  sometimes  some 
of  my  neighbors.  I  live  25  miles  from  the  Johnson  City 
market.  I  have  sold  everything  I  ever  took  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  with  the  exception  of  my  wife,  and  have  had  an 
offer  for  her.  They  sell  anything  on  the  market,  from 
live  cows  to  name  plates  for  doors. 

The  market  lasts  about  two  hours,  and  in  that  two 
hours  I  have  sold  over  $200  worth  of  produce.  T  take 
on  the  market  eggs,  butter,  live  and  dressed  poultry, 
dressed  meats  of  all  kinds,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  nuts, 
honey,  berries,  apples,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  I  have 
sold  this  year  at  the  market  a  thousand  bushels  of  early 
and  Winter  apples,  which  brought  me  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  bu.  As  apples  were  very  plentiful  in  this  section, 
this  shows  you  that  things  sell  ou  the  market  when  there 
is  a  surplus. 

To  show  the  difference  in  prices  between  here  and  the 
market,  apples  were  worth  50c  here  and  poor  sale; 
chickens  25c  here,  market  35c;  eggs  here  75c,  market 
S5c :  potatoes  here  $1.  market  $1.30 ;  turnips,  carrots 
and  beets  no  sale  here,  market  $1 ;  blackberries  here  25 
and  30c,  market  30  and  35c j  pears  here  $1.  market 
$1.50;  plums  here  $1.25.  market  $2  and  $2.50;  butter 
here  65c.  market  66c ;  honey  here  25c.  market  30c. 

Toward  the  last  of  the  market  each  farmer  is  given  a 
slip,  on  which  he  makes  out  a  list  of  what  he  brought 
on  the  market  and  how  much  he  has  sold,  and  how  much 
money  he  has  taken  in.  and  if  he  has  sold  over  $16 
worth  of  produce  at  the  market  prices  and  he  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  attendant  to  the  market,  when  he  turns  the  slip 
in  to  the  market  master  he  is  paid  $2,  which  he  receives 
three  times  a  week,  if  he  attends  the  three  market  days 
of  the  week.  This  money,  I  understand,  comes  person¬ 
ally  from  George  F.  Johnson. 

The  total  sales  ou  Johnson  City  market  for  the  week 
of  November  9  were  $7,665.77  ;  there  was  a  total  of  231 
loads  that  week. 

As  to  what  the  farmers  are  doing  with  their  money.  I 
don’t  know,  because  I  am  the  only  one  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  attends  the  market.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
have  tried  the  market,  and  say  that  it  is  no  good.  What 
I  did  with  my  extra  money  was  to  pay  for  my  truck,  a 
player  piano,  ear  and  buy  another  farm,  paying  part 
down,  besides  having  our  home  wrecked  and  burned  by 
the  explosion  of  an  acetylene  gas  plant,  which  left  us 
with  the  clothes  we  were  wearing,  the  first  day  of  last 
March,  out  in  four  feet  of  snow.  This  has  made  my 
expense  unusually  large  last  Summer,  but  for  all  that 
we  have  been  able  to  save  and  keep  over  $1,000.  T  can¬ 
not  always  have  a  good  assorted  load  of  my  own.  so  I 
buy  eggs,  chickens  and  anything  else  that  sells  well, 
from  my  neighbors.  The  profits  on  what  I  buy  pay  all 
the  expeuse  of  running  my  truck  and  some  besides. 
Pennsylvania.  f.  c.  willson. 
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Give  Music  This 


nstmas 


Give  your  family  a  Columbia  Gralj 
bia  Records  for  Christmas.  Then  rij 
you  will  find  such  famous  exclusive 

A1  Jolson,  Bert  Williair 


The  Only  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop 

Nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure. 
Just  start  the  Qrafonola  and  it  plays 
and  stops  itself.  Never  stops  before 
it  should.  Always  stops  at  the  very 
end.  Exclusively  on  the  Columbia 
Qrafonola . 


artists  as 

Harry  Fox,  Marion  Harris,  Nora  Is,  Ted  Lewis’ 
Jazz  Band,  and  Van  and  Schencluch  exclusive 
Columbia  opera  stars  as  Barrientos,  Ion,  Hackett, 
Mardones,  Ponselle,  Rothier,  and  Str;  ri;  and  a  world 
of  other  artists  besides.  Call  on  any  C  ibia  dealer  and 
he  will  gladly  demonstrate  that  the  G  ibia  Grafonola 
playing  their  Columbia  Records  alw;  ives  you  exact 
reproduct ; 
duced  on 


music 


wax  in 
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COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO 

Canadian  Factory;  Toronto 


G.Viumu';^ 

Kwmi,nirn« 1  A 


Standard  Models  up 
to  $300 — Period 
Designs  up  to  $2 100 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Way  to  Bethlehem 

Long  was  the  way  to  Bethlehem 
To  those  who  sought  of  old. 

By  burning  sands  and  bitter  springs 
And  nights  of  haunting  cold. 

Bearing  their  nard  and  frankincense, 
Their  precious  gems  and  gold. 

Hard  was  the  way  to  Bethlehem, 

So  far  it  seemed,  so  far. 

By  flowerless  vales  and  arid  slopes 
And  barren  heights  that  bar, 

With  ne’er  an  omen  for  a  guide 
Until  they  saw  the  star. 

But  then  the  way  to  Bethlehem, 

It  was  no  longer  lone ; 

.Toy  was  their  comrade,  those  who  trod 
O’er  bruising  shard  and  stone, 

Until  they  found  for  king  a  Child, 

A  manger  for  Ilis  throne.. 

Upon  the  way  to  Bethlehem, 

Till  Time  shall  bring  release, 

However  dim  and  rough  the  path, 

May  not  our  footsteps  cease, 

Since  at  the  end  for  us  awaits 
The  guerdon  of  His  peace  ! 

— CLINTON  SCOLT.ARD 
in  The  New  York  Sun. 

* 

One  of  our  Vermont  readers,  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  pleasure  given  her  by  an  un¬ 
expected  letter,  stated  that  after  she  had 
been  shut  in  for  weeks  by  snow  and  bad 
weather,  even  the  sight  of  a  strange  dog 
running  across  a  field  was  a  diversion. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  others  like  her, 
who  must  provide  their  own  pleasures 
and  amusements  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
With  a  congenial  family  circle  one  may 
find  pleasure  in  this  isolation,  and  plenty 
of  helpful  and  improving  occupation.  If, 
however,  the  dark  Winter  days  must  be 
epdured  with  poor  or  insufficient  lighting, 
so  that  someone  is  always  too  far  from 
the  light  to  read  or  work  in  comfort,  or 
if  the  heating  is  poor,  so  ttut  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  is  always  crowded  into 
a  chilly  area,  it  is  hard  to  find  pleasure 
in  Winter  home  occupations.  Heat,  light 
and  water  ready  for  the  turn  of  the 
faucet — those  are  the  three  great  requis¬ 
ites  for  home  comfort,  and  we  long  to  see 
every  farm  household  thus  provided  for. 
The  Winter  is  a  good  time  to  study  such 
conveniences,  and  the  women  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  conference. 

The  following  recipe  for  scalloped  to¬ 
mato  surprise  is  given  in  Good  House- 
keeping  for  December:  Cook  three  large 
but  delicate  onions  in  salted  water  until 
soft  but  not  broken.  Day  them  in  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  with 
a  sharp  knife  divide  into  quarters,  not 
cutting  entirely  through  the  onions. 
Press  the  quarters  slightly  apart  and  be¬ 
tween  each  two  sections  put  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  chopped  and  seasoned  left-over 
meat  of  any  kind.  Carefully  pour  around 
three  cups  of  highly  seasoned  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  to  which  has  been  added  one- 
fourth  cup  of  bread  crumbs.  Dot  liberally 
with  butter,  sprinkle  with  fine  crumbs, 
add  more  dots  of  butter  and  bake  in  a 

hot  oven  one-half  hour. 

* 

Christmas  and  the  Shut-In 

This  year  when  planning  your  Christ¬ 
mas  giving  do  not  overlook  the  shut-ins. 
In  both  town  and  rural  districts  there 
are  often  aged,  bedridden  persons,  and 
sometimes  little  invalid  children,  who 
have  been  shut  in  for  years.  Some  of 
them,  especially  country  shut-ins.  are 
given  little  if  any  attention  by  neighbors 
bevond  a  fleeting  thought  or  a  casual  re¬ 
mark.  such  as  “Too  bad  about  old  Mr. 
Scott.”  This  seeming  indifference  is 
usually  not  intentional,  but  is  due  mainly 
to  thoughtlessness.  Only  those  who  have 
passed  through  some  serious  illness  or  a 
period  of  invalidism  can  fully  realize 
what  these  lonely  shut-ins  must  endure 
when  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  a  nor¬ 
mal.  healthy  life. 

Christmas,  the  season  of  “good  cheer 
and  good  will.”  is  a  good  time  to  mani¬ 
fest  a  new  interest  in  these  unfortunate 
individuals  and  to  try  to  brighten  life  for 
them.  A  cheery  greeting,  a  simple  gift, 
a  little  deed  of  kindness  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated,  and  both  parties  involved  are 
likewise  sure  to  be  happier.  The  recipient 
of  any  kindness  should  let  his  or  her 
pleasure  and  appreciation  be  known, 
either  verbally  or  by  note,  as  the  case 
requires.  Good  form  demands  this  little 
courtesy.  Those  who  are  unable  to  write 
their  own  notes  of  thanks  can  dictate 
them  for  a  relative  or  friend  to  write. 
Even  though  one  is  certain  that  a  gift 
will  be  appreciated,  or  that  it  will  give 
pleasure,  there  is  added  joy  in  being  as¬ 
sured  that  one’s  anticipations  were  cor¬ 
rect.  The  shut-ins  are  not  the  only  lonely 
persons  in  the  world,  nor  are  they  the 
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least  cheerful.  Sometimes  a  little  deed 
of  kindness  to  one  of  them  leads  on  to  a 
congenial  and  lasting  friendship  which  is 
a  benefit  to  both  persons  concerned. 

Emerson  said  :  “The  only  way  to  have 
a  friend  is  to  be  one.”  May  this  Christ¬ 
mas  usher  in  many  new  friendships! 

6.  B.  B. 

Reading  for  Children 

Though  one  of  the  busiest  of  farm 
women.  I  always  find  time  to  read  the 
pages  devoted  to  woman  and  the  home. 
My  especial  interest  is  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  beginning  with  the  time 
they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  simplest  stories. 
The  stories  they  hear  and  the  books  they 
read  will  determine  their  taste  for  liter¬ 
ature,  will  form  their  ideals ;  indeed,  will 
shape  their  lives. 

In  talking  with  mothers  I  am  surprised 
that  many  of  them  know  little  about  the 
books  their  children  read.  It  should  be 
a  mother’s  greatest  privilege  to  direct  her 
children’s  thoughts.  She  may  begin  by 
tolling  or  reading  a  story  at  bedtime. 
Probably  most  of  us  have  access  to  some 
library  from  which  we  can  choose  suit¬ 
able  books.  If  no  library  is  within  reach 
could  not  several  mothers  combine  to 
select  one  or  two  good  books  each  and 
exchange? 

If  possible  each  child  should  have  a 
tiny  library  of  its  own.  Children  call 
again  and  again  for  the  familiar  stories, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


903G.  Hath  Robe 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  6% 
yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  0  yards 
36  or  44,  3%  yards 
54.  20  cents. 


2005.  Coat  with 
or  without  applied 
facing,  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years. 

Skirt  for 
and  small 
16  and  18 
The  16-year 
will  re¬ 
yards  of 


9745. 
misses 
women, 
years, 
size  coat 
quire  3% 


material  36  inches 
wide,  2%  yards  44, 
2*4  yards  54.  The 
10-year  size  skirt 
will  require  2% 
yards  of  material  36 
or  44  inches  wide, 
1%  jards  54.  20 

cents! 


9979.  Girl’s  Dress 
with  bloomers,  4  to 
10  years.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2* &  yards  of 
material  36  inches 
wide,  21,:,  yards  44, 
1%  yards  54,  with 
1  %  yards  36  or  44, 
1  yard  54  for  the 
tdoomers.  20  cents. 


9220.  Child’s  Bath 
Kobe,  2  to  8  years. 
The  6-year  size  will 
require  3%  yurds  of 
material  27  or  36 
inches  wide,  214 
yards  44.  20  cents. 


read  and  reread  them, 
book  the  mother  should 
it  to  be  able  to  answer 
Will  this  book  teach  my 
good  English?  Will  it 
to  be  obedient?  Will  it 


to  be  truthful,  or  .will  it  make  it  seem 
attractive  to  do  smart  or  adventuresome 
things  of  which  he  would  not  wish  mother 
to  know?  Will  it  add  to  his  general  in¬ 
formation  and  thus  encourage  a  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge? 

I  started  a  library  for  my  own  little 
girl  when  she  was  three  years  old.  Now, 
at.  10  years,  she  owns  25  good  books.  To 
date  I  have  read  every  book  before  she 
read  it,  or  at  least  enough  of  it  to  be 
able  to  determine  its  value.  Now  I  take 
her  with  me  to  the  public  library,  and 
allow  her  to  help  choose  a  book.  Recently 
a  book  was  recommended  to  her  which 
was  entertaining  and  well  written.  Dor¬ 
othy’s  criticism  was :  “I  don’t  think  that 
is  a  nice  book,  mother.  The  children  are 
always  getting  into  mischief  or  danger, 
and  they  never  tell  their  mother  when  she 
asks  what  they  have  been  doing.” 

A  special  effort  was  made  last  month 
throughout  the  country,  through  librar¬ 


ians  and  book  shops,  to  encourage  sup* 
plying  “Better  Books  for  Children.”  I 
enclose  a  list  of  books  which  I  consider 
among  the  best  for  children.  I  would 
like  to  hear  of  books  which  other  mothers 
have  found  valuable.  The  list,  is  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  order  of  years, 
beginning  with  the  tiny  tots,  the  latter 
part  of  the  list  being  for  older  children  : 

“How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  and 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,”  by  Sara 
Cane  Bryant. 

*  “The  Story  Hour,”  Carolyn  Bailey. 

“The  Burgess  Books.”  including  “The 
Burgess  Bird  Book.” 

.  “Tell  Me  a  True  Story”  (Bible  Stor¬ 
ies).  Mary  Stewart. 

“Peter  Rabbit.”  Beatrix  Porter. 

“A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,”  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

“Stories  of  the  Red  Children,”  Dorothy 
Brooks. 

“The  Little  Lame  Prince.”  Dinah 
Mulook  Craik. 

“Paddy  Paws.”  Grace  Coolidge. 

“In  the  Child’s  World,”  Emilie  Pouls- 
son. 

“Beautiful  .Toe.”  Marshall  Saunders. 

“The  Hollow  Tree  and  Deep  Woods 
Books  (three  vols.),  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine. 

“Little  Tales  of  Common  Things,”  Inez 
N.  McFee. 

“Little  Women.”  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

“The  Golden  Windows,”  Laura  E. 
Richards. 

“The  Poesy  Ring”  (standard  poems), 
Wiggin  and  Smith. 

“What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know,” 
Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen. 

“African  Adventure  Stories,”  .T.  Alden 
Loring. 

“The  Spirit  of  ’76,”  Asa  Don  Dickin¬ 
son. 

“Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,”  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling. 

“Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  His  Children,” 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

“The  North  Pole.”  Robert  E.  Peary. 

ALICE  SMITH  FISHER. 


stories  which  they  know  so  well  that  they 
correct  you  if  you  make  a  mistake.  If 
they  own  worthwhile  books  they  like  to 


In  selecting  a 
read  enough  of 
these  questions : 
child  the  use  of 
teach  my  child 
make  him  wish 


No 
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to  Trim  | 

No 
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No 

Smell 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

What  is  known  as  a  “beach  jacket”  is 
a  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  thick  woolen 
material,  bound  with  braid  and  fastening 
with  neat  snaps.  Back  as  well  as  front 
are  of  the  wool.  The  garment  comes  up 
to  the  collar,  and  is  very  snug  and  warm. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  for  wear 
under  a  coat  than  a  cardigan  jacket  or 
sweater.  The  beach  jacket  cost  $3.50. 
and  would  be  found  useful  by  many  men. 

The  newest  (if  the  velvet  handbags 
have  strap  handles  of  the  material  in¬ 
stead  of  chains.  Prices  vary  from  about 
$5  up.  with  mirror  and. inside  pocket,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  omit,  the  tassel  at 
the  bottom.  Moire  bags  are  cheaper — 
about.  $3.50  up. 

Eyelet  embroidery,  also  called  broderie 
Anglaise.  is  very  fashionable  for  collars, 
cuffs  and  guimpes  or  vestees.  It  washes 
so  well  that  it  makes  extremely  desirable 
neckwear.  Attractive  round  collars  were 
seen  for  05  cents,  collar  and  cuff  sets  for 
$1.50.  and  handsome  vestees  with  at¬ 
tached  collar  for  $3.50. 

Knitted  spencers  with  sleeves  were 
noted  in  an  attractive  model  that  folds 
across  in  front  and  fastens  at  the  back 
with  a  snap.  These  are  comfortable  and 
not  at  all  bulky  under  a  coat.  Recently 
we  saw  these  spencers  at  a  special  price 
of  $3.05.  in  a  great  variety  of  colors. 

Decorated  glassware  from  Czecho-slo- 
vakia  is  featured  for  holiday  gifts;  it  is 
the  attractive  Bohemian  glass  under  its 
new  name. 

English  wool  jersey  suits  for  tiny  boys 
and  girls  are  made  with  trousers  or  kilts, 
and  a  slip-on  sweater  that  buttons  at 
neck  or  shoulder ;  prices  $0.50  and  $11.50. 
They  are  very  pretty. 

Beautiful  warm  robes  for  the  baby  car¬ 
riage  are  of  plush  lined  with  velvet,  cost¬ 
ing  $35.  They  are  in  sensible  dark 
colors,  gray  combined  with  brown  or  navy 
blue.  _ _ 

Baked  Apples 

Peel  good-sized  apples,  cut  them  in 
halves,  scoop  out  the  core  and  lay  them 
hollow  side  up  iff  a  shallow'  pan  or 
dripping-pan.  When  the  pan  is  full  take 
as  much  sugar  as  will  fill  the  hollows 
and  a  little  over.  Into  this  dry  sugar 
mix  one  large  tablespoon  of  dry  flour, 
mix  it  thoroughly ;  cover  all  the  apples 
with  this ;  now  put  a  dab  of  butter  on 
each  half  of  apple  and  sprinkle  a  little 
cinnamon  over  all.  Put  about  one  inch 
of  warm,  not  hot.  water  in  the  pan  and 
bake  till  done  and  slightly  brown.  Take 
out  carefully  on  shallow  dish  and  pour 
the  “gravy”  around  them.  If  the  apples 
will  not  hold  together  when  peeled  you 
may  core  without  peeling  and  fill  with 
sugar  and  flour  as  above  and  bake  in  the 
same  way  till  done.  mrs.  w.  d. 


0  Cents 

•KEROSENE 


[  or  Coal  Oil  will  kaep  this 
i  lamp  in  operation  for  30 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  CANDLE  POWER 

of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 
out orgstoutof order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
\every  purpose:  also  special  intro- 
l^ductory  offer  and  agency  pro- 
%  position.  Write  today. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  ft  SODA  FOUNTAIN 
’COMPANY.  Dept.  309,  Chicago 


Did  You  Get  One 

of  the  latest  Quick- 
atep  catalogues?  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  ia  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
BavingvalueH  it  carries 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  an  organixi- 
tion  whose  motto  is 
“  (JuUkiteppei’H  must 
be  Ihe  best  served 
buyers  In  the  world/’ 
With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
home  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  the  hip  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  lactorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatest  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
plenBC  you.  The  best  the 
market  offers  in  hosiery, 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  men’s 
work  and  dress  shirts ; 
something  for  all  the  family 
nt  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  cutalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  well 
made,  tine 
litting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn’tit?  It  is iuet  one  of  the 
many  wonderful  bargains 
we  offer  you.  Try  a  pair  of 
these;  you  will  like  them.M 
We.  guarantee  the  hIiocm 
vi  net  please  or  we  return 
the  money. 

Wo  pay  delivery 
charges. 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS 


Send 
today 
for  our 
catalog 
li. 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


Rain  2L  Snow? 

Consult  This  Weather  Prophet 

It  is  surprisingly  reliable  on  local  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Made  in  America  on  strictly  acientiflo 
principles. 

When  the  weather  is  fine  tho  chlldr.n  will  bo  out. 
Whan  the  stormy  weather  approaches  tho  witch  come, 
out  from  8  to  24  hours  ahead  of  rain  or  snow. 

The  house  is  made  in  hardwood  in  Swiss  cottnge 
style  and  is  decorated,  ns  in  the  picture,  with  ther¬ 
mometer,  elk’s  head,  bird’s  nest  and  birds,  etc. 
It  has!  windows  and  2  doorways. 

Very  Unique  and  Attractive 
An  Excellent  Xmas  Gift 

Regular  price  11.60.  Send  prepaid  to  reader. 

on  i  cceipt  of  SI. 25  cash  or  money  order  — 
no  check*.  Write  name  and  address  plainly. 


KEYDEL  BROS. 

690  Mt.  Elliott  Ave. 


Dept.  122 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


J 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

Yes 

Hut  it  would  be  much 
happier  if  you  did  not 
have  to  face 

52  WASH  DAYS 

IN  THE  SAME  OLD  WAY 
Let  the 


Waahes  clothes 
clean  by  pressure 
of  air  without  wear. 

Cups  turn  above 
water,  hence  easy 
to  operate. 


VAC  CUP 

Help  You 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  about  this  wonderful 
Labor  and  clothefl  saver. 

BURLINGAME  MFG.CO. 
102  Sunset  Ave.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 

Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

You  save  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

„  _  ,  .  TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

Let  the  hair  go 

With  th&  hide"  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

655-G  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  irri’fe  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cranberries  for  the  Holidays 

Cranberry  Sauce. — One  quart  of  cran¬ 
berries,  two  cups  of  boiling  water  and 
two  cups  of  sugar.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
water  together  for  five  minutes;  add  the 
berries  and  cook  without  stirring  until 
they  are  tender  and  clear — about  five 
minutes  over  a  hot  fire  will  be  sufficient. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — One  quart  of  cran¬ 
berries,  one  pint  of  water  and  one  pound 
of  sugar.  Let  the  berries  and  water  boil 
until  pulpy.  Then  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve ;  add  the  sugar  and  boil  quickly  for 
five  minutes.  Pour  into  molds  that  have 
been  rinsed  in  cold  water. 

Cranberry  Sherbet. — One  quart  of 
cranberries,  one  quart  of  water,  sugar, 
juice  of  two  lemons,  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Let  the  cranberries  and  water  cook  up 
well.  Run  through  a  bag,  squeezing  out 
all  the  juice.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and  the 
lemon  juice.  Let  cool  before  putting  in 
the  freezer.  When  beginning  to  freeze 
add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  well  beaten. 

Steamed  Cranberry  Pudding.  —  One- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  three 
eggs,  3 Y2  cups  of  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one-half  cup  milk  and  iy2 
cups  cranberries.  Cream  the  shortening, 
add  the  sugar  and  eggs  well  beaten.  Mix 
dry  ingredients  and  add  alternately  with 
the  milk  to  the  first  mixture ;  stir  in  the 
berries,  turn  into  a  buttered  mold,  cover 
and  steam  for  three  hours.  Serve  with 
thiu  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
nutmeg. 

Cranberry  Butter. — Three  pints  of 
cranberries,  one-half  cup  of  water,  two 
cups  of  sugar.  Cook  fruit  and  water  un¬ 
til  the  t*kins  are  broken,  then  press 
through  a  sieve  and  cook  this  pulp  until 
quite  thick;  add  the  sugar  and  cook  for 
one-half  hour  over  a  very  slow  fire,  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time.  Pour  into  glasses  and 
seal. 

Cranberry  and  Raisin  Marmalade. — 
Wash  two  cups  of  cranberries  and  cut 
into  quarters ;  put  two  cups  of  raisins 
through  the  food  chopper,  using  next  to 
the  finest  cutter.  Put  cranberries,  rai¬ 
sins,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  two  cups  of  water,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  salt  and  one-half  cup 
of  honey  into  a  two-quart  saucepan.  Boil 
slowly  until  thick — about  45  minutes. 

Cranberry  Pie. — One  and  one-half  cups 
cranberries,  three-fourths  cup  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  water.  Put  ingredients  in  a 
saucepan  and  cook  10  minutes;  cool  and 
bake  in  one  crust,  with  a  rim  and  strips 
across  the  top. 

Candied  Cranberries  (United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture).  —  Choose 
firm,  large,  red  cranberries  Make  three 
little  slits,  each  one-eighth  inch  long, 
with  the  point  of  a  penknife  in  each 
berry,  to  get  the  syrup  into  the  pulp. 
Cook  the  berries  slowly  in  a  saucepan 
large  enough  to  permit  all  the  berries  to 
float  at  the  top  of  the  syrup  whi’e  cook¬ 
ing.  For  114  cups  of  berries  make  a 
syrup  by  boiling  together  until  clear  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  2%  cups  of  water, 
mien  the  syrup  is  cool  add  the  berries; 
bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Then 
remove  from  the  stove.  Let  the  cranber¬ 
ries  stand  over  night  in  the  syrup.  Next 
morning  drain  the  syrun  from  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  to 
about  half  the  original  quantity.  Put  the 
berries  into  this  syrup  and  heat  slowlv  ; 
boil  gently  for  three  or  four  minutes  and 
then  allow  to  stand  for  two  hours  or 
mpre.  Boil  gently  a  third  time  for  five 
minutes.  When  thoroughly  cold  drain  off 
the  syrup  and  spread  the  berries  out  on 
a  lightly  buttered  plate,  until  the  surface 
of  the  berries  dries.  These  are  quite 
worth  the  trouble  in  making. 

MRS.  F.  WILLIAM  STILLMAN. 
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It  was  astonishing  how  much  rubbish 
that  one  hole  held.  At  last  it  was  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  I  began  setting  out 
shrubs  and  plants.  Laughed  at?  You 
would  have  thought  so  if  you  could  have 
heard  what  was  said  about  it.  As  the 
old  adage  goess  he  who  laughs  last, 
laughs  best.  Now  on  one  side  of  this 
enclosure  the  stone  wall  is  covered  with 
woodbine,  and  beside  the  wall  it  is  just 
a  mass  of  shrubs,  each  blossoming  in 
its  season.  It  does  one  good  to  see 
what  a  growth  every  bush  and  shrub 
makes  each  year. 

We  have  another  vacancy  nearly  filled. 
Every  possible  thing  that  could  be  used 
as  filling  was  thrown  in.  Now  everything 
that  will  make  a  compost  or  dirt  goes  to 
that  spot.  Sometimes  I  have  found  a 
rotten  stump.  It  would  be  removed  by 
the  pailful  and  find  its  way  to  the  dump. 
Now  and  then  a  bag  or  so  of  woods  dirt 
to  throw  in  helped  it  grow.  Working 
under  difficulties?  I  should  say  so.  A 
large  flock  of  hens  had  the  Tun  of  the 
place.  Every  shrub  set  out  has  had  to 
be  almost  covered  with  rocks  to  keep  it 
in  the  ground.  Later  these  same  rocks 
have  been  covered  with  more  dirt,  and 
now  it  makes  a  good  place  for  the  hens 
to  burrow  in  and  to  have  shade.  It  took 
patience  and  perseverance,  but  it  has 
well  repaid  the  amount  of  labor  put  on 
it.  Perhaps  my  experience  along  this 
line  will  help  some  one  under  similar 
conditions.  jennie  lind. 
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Scrapple 

Would  you  let  me  have  a  good  recipe 
for  home-made  scrapple?  mrs.  a.  e.  e. 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
scrapple :  Boil  a  cleaned  pig’s  head  until 
the  meat  will  slip  from  the  bones ;  remove 
bones,  and  chop  the  meat  fine.  Set  the 
liquor  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled  aside 
till  cold,  then  take  the  cake  of  fat  off  the 
top  and  return  liquid  to  stove.  When  it 
boils  put  in  the  chopped  meat  and  season 
well  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil 
again,  and  then  thicken  with  cornmeal, 
just  like  ordinary  mush,  letting  the  meal 
slip  slowly  through  the  fingers  to  prevent 
lumps.  Cook  for  an  hour,  at  first  stir- 


Embroidery  Designs 
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1057.  Design  for  embroidering  the  neek, 
sleeves  and  lower  edge  of  a  blouse.  20 
cents. 


Filling  Up  Unsightly  Places 

About  six  years  ago  we  bought  an  old 
deserted  farmhouse.  Oh,  yes,‘  the  farm 
of  80  acres  went  with  it.  The  bouse  is 
nearly  150  years  old,  remodeled  in  some 
ways,  but  still  retaining  a  square,  fort¬ 
ress-like  appearance  of  “ye  olden  times.” 
TTntenanted  for  years,  you  can  imagine 
the  disorder  about  such  a  place.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  a  hill  to  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  we  liked  this 
view,  so  we  became  the  owners  of  it.  The 
uncultivated  land  yielded  all  sorts  of 
fruit  for  the  picking.  We  are  good 
gleaners,  and  we  do  enjoy  that  part  of 
it.  We  find  strawberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries, 
cranberries,  even  quantities  of  checker- 
berries  to  add  to  the  list,  as  well  as  black 
and  choke  cherries,  hazel  nuts,  beech¬ 
nuts  and  acorns.  The  wild  apple  trees 
we  have  mulched  and  pruned,  so  they  are 
producing  a  good  crop  of  apples  for  vine¬ 
gar.  A  short  distance  away  is  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  one  can  obtain  clams  for 
the  digging,  or  take  fishhook  and  line  and 
get  what  pan  fish  you  would  need  for  a 
cooking.  We  eirioy  it  all. 

Formerly  the  yard  about  the  house  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  of  all  kinds  suitable  for 
Maine.  They  looked  good  to  others,  and 
most  of  them  had  been  removed  by  visi¬ 
tors.  What  had  not  been  dug  out,  the 
neighbors’  stock  had  chewed  up. 

The  house  and  apple  trees  are  in  an 
enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre,  bounded 
bv  a  wide  stone  wall.  In  places  between 
this  wall  and  a  hedge  there  were  boles 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  the  same 
in  width.  They  did  not  look  good  to  me. 
There  was  rubbish  in  all  directions  and 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  The  man 
of  the  house  said:  “Where  can  we  cast 
this  stuff?”  I  pointed  out  the  place.  He 
could  not  see  the  logic  of  dumping  the 
stuff  so  near  the  house,  but  he  did  it. 
Last  came  the  shed,  woodpile  and  cellar 
dirt,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  icehouse. 


ring  it  constantly,  afterwards  putting  it 
back  on  the  range,  where  it  will  cook 
slowly.  When  done,  pour  into  a  long 
square  pan  to  mold.  Slice  as  desired 
and  fry  brown. 

The  following  recipe  its  given  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  who  thinks  it  less  trouble  than 
a  pig’s  head,  as  it  enables  one  to  make  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  if  desired.  Cook 
114.  pounds  fresh  pork,  loin  trimmings, 
until  tender ;  then  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor 
it  was  cooked  in.  When  cold  run  through 
a  food  chopper,  fat  first",  as  this  does  not 
go  through  easily,  if  the  knives  are  clogged 
with  lean.  Put  the  chopped  meat  back 
in  the  liquor  and  salt  to  taste.  Season 
with  pepper  and  powdered  sage  if  liked. 
When  actively  boiling  stir  in  two  level 
cupsful  of  cornmeal,  sifting  in  slowly 
through  the  fingers,  stirring  constantly  to 
prevent  lumps.  Again  taste  for  salt,  as 
it.  will  probably  need  more.  If  too  thick, 
add  a  little  bit  of  boiling  water.  It 
should  V  about  the  consistency  of  corn¬ 
meal  mush.  Set  it  back  on  the  stove  to 
simmer  20  or  30  minutes.  It  is  still  bet¬ 
ter  to  place  the  kettle  in  a  steamer  and 
steam  for  two  or  three  hours.  This  makes 
it  very  tender  and  fluffy.  Then  turn  this 
into  two  greased  bread  tins  and  let  cool. 
When  cold  fry  thin  slices  a  golden  brown 
and  serve  hot.  No  fat  'will  be  needed  in 
the  frying  pan,  as  it  makes  its  own  fat. 
A  rather  coarse  cornmeal  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  fine  d,oes.  Some  house¬ 
keepers  tell  us  that  they  like  scrapple 
thickened  with  oatmeal  instead  of  corn¬ 
meal,  but  the  original  was  always  thick¬ 
ened  with  cornmeal. 


of  them  with  aprons  will  run  me  through 
the  Winter.  A  long  coat  to  be  remodeled 
for  a  topcoat  for  Paul  will  about  finish 
up  the  most  essential ;  then  I  shall  be 
ready  for  the  rugs  and  quilt-piecing. 

Homemade  rugs  and  quilt-making  like 
the  home-woven  coverlets  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  lost  art.  I  did  so  want  to  take  a 
braided  rug,  a  hooked  rug,  my  pine-cone 
quilt  and  puffed  silk  quilt  to  the  county 
fair,  but  no  chance  to  go  or  send  on  the 
entry  day,  and  no  knowing  for  sure  that 
I  would  go  at  all ;  but  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends  I  was  present  the  last  day. 
The  baby  show  was  most  interesting,  and 
I  prided  myself  on  my  judgment  of  babies 
when  I  saw  that  I  had  picked  the  prize¬ 
winners  long  before  the  three  judges 
awarded  the  red,  blue  and  white  ribbons; 
but  do  you  know,  I  don’t  believe  in  beauty 
shows?  Every  mother,  no  doubt,  always 
thinks  her  own  baby  the  sweetest.  Such 
things  often  cause  hard  feelings  in  a 
neighborhood.  It  is  all  right  to  judge 
for  health  and  best-developed  babiee,  and 
give  the  young,  inexperienced  mother  a  few 
pointers,  but  as  to  beauty,  well,  we  are 
born  just  as  God  made  us.  Fancy  work? 
The  walls  were  lined  with  crocheting,  tat¬ 
ting,  embroidery,  etc. ;  just  a  few  bun¬ 
galow  aprons,  not  a  patch,  not  a  shirt, 
cook  apron,  or  anything  so  essential  to 
the  average  farm  wife.  No  one  to  revive 
any  interest  in  the  old-faehioned  arts  of 
spinning  and' weaving;  just  one  old  colo¬ 
nial  coverlet,  one  knit  rug,  two  old  pieced 
quilts,  one  crazy  quilt.  Of  the  old  things, 
I  was  most,  interested  in  a  man’s  hat 
made  over  100  years  ago  in  Baden  Coun¬ 
ty,  North  Carolina.  The  owner  and 
maker  brought  the  hat  to  this  section. 
The  crown  was  about  14  inches  high,  and 
about  the  same  across  the  top,  with  a 
very  narrow  brim.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  of  the  present-day  hats  in  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  and  compare  the  texture. 

I  wonder  whether  the  reader  who  in¬ 
quired  as  to  ways  and  means  of  making 
or  earning  pin  money  at  home  has  access 
to  black  walnuts?  Those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them  this  year  are 
making  good.  The  walnuts  are  gathered, 
hulled  and  dried,  the  kernels  cracked  out 
and  sold.  The  price  here  at  the  present, 
November  1,  is  60c  per  lb. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  wife’s  share. 
It  all  depends  on  the  beginning.  Not 
many  men  are  really  dangerous  animals, 
yet  often  they  succeed  in  cowing  a  woman. 
Personally,  there  has  never  been  anything 
to  quarrel  over,  but  if  there  was  a  surplus 
I  was  never  afraid  to  ask,  not  as  a  beggar, 
but  because  a  household  need  was  the 
most  pressing  essential.  But  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  husband  has  never  bought 
me  as  much  as  a  20c  pair  of  hose  in  years 
and  years  or  bought  as  much  as  $10 
worth  of  wearing  apparel  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  you  will  see  there  is  no  quarrel,  or 
an  equal  division.  Sometimes  he  grumbles 
a  bit  about  my  spending  money  for  them 
out  of  what  I  earn,  but  not  to  amount  to 
anything.  The  chicken  and  egg  money, 
the  butter  money,  etc.,  he  lays  no  claim 
to.  I  help  to  buy  outside  when  I  can 
and  to  buy  his  own  clothes,  too.  Others 
may  be  better  managers,  but  they  may  be 
worse  to  live  with.  I  used  to  fret,  grum¬ 
ble,  worry  and  chafe  against  the  bit,  but 
it  never  got  me  anywhere,  so  now  I  just 
grit  my  teeth  and  work  and  work  and 
work,  and  am  content  when  not  otherwise. 
With  old  age  creeping  on  I  find  myself 
more  lenient  with  others’  faults  knowing 
that  I  myself  am  not  perfect.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  had  an  income  of 
$S00  per  year  I  would  be  rich. 

One  silly  extravagance  of  the  average 
school-teacher  in  rural  schools  is  over¬ 
dressing.  Georgette  crepe  waist,  silk  ac¬ 
cordion-plaited  skirts,  high-heeled  pumps 
and  fluffed  and  puffed  hair,  from  one  to 
six  rings,  "with  bracelets  and  chains  ga¬ 
lore,  are  out  of  place  in  the  schoolroom. 
We  want  our  teachers  neat  and  nice,  but 
but  we  don’t  want  them  to  look  like  a 
walking  Paris  fashion-plate  in  the  school 
room.  We  mothers  have  trouble  enough 
with  the  growing  girls  to  get  them  to 
dress  sensibly,  and  taboo  powders,  frizzes 
and  fluffs  in  the  school  room ;  but  when 
teacher  sets  the  example  we  are  up 
against  a  hard  proposition  A  compul¬ 
sory  uniform  for  both  teachers  and  pupils 
would  save  many  tears,  heartburnings 
envy,  and  prevent  many  an  overworked 
mother  from  burning  the  midnight  oil. 
Now  that  we  have  some  choice  in  school 
matters,  why  not  seek  to  correct  this 
most  glaring  fault?  It  would  save  health, 
strength  and  money.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Knitting  Instruction  Wanted 

Will  some  of  the  readers  send  me  di¬ 
rections  for  knitting  men’s  woolen  stock¬ 
ings,  not  the  “Red  Cross”  way? 

mbs.  c.  s. 


Tennessee  Notes 


The  busy  rush  is  over  at  last,  and  1 
have  finished  Thelma  two  neat  school 
dresses  from  twifbe  dark  blue  serge  skirts. 
With  the  addition  of  braid  and  a  bit  of 
blue  satin  formerly  a  coat  lining  they 
are  real  pretty.  A  Sunday  frock  is  al¬ 
most  completed  of  English!  broadcloth  ;  it 
has  seen  former  service,  but  unless  I  told 
it  myself  you  would  never  know  it.  Some 
dresses  to  remodel  for  myself  are  of  wool 
material,  wide  skirts  to  be  cut  down  to 
a  comfortable  width  for  every  day.  and 
waist  and  skirts  fastened  together  Three 


To  Save  Frozen  Pumpkins 

A  frozen  pumpkin  can  be  salvaged  for 
use  if  found  while  still  frozen.  Cut  it 
into  large  pieces;  submerge  in  cold  water, 
let  stand  in  a  cool  room  until  the  frost 
is  drawn  out ;  then  prepare  and  cook  as 
usual.  When  pumpkins  are  scarce  as 
“gold  nuggets.”  this  method  is  worth 
trying,  because  pumpkins  treated  in  this 
way  and  used  at  once  make  good  piee. 
Someone  might  do  as  we  onee  did,  put 
part  of  a  nice  pumpkin  in  the  kitchen 
annex  or  “back  room,”  to  keep  cool  until 
needed  and  find  it  frozen  after  a  sudden 
cold  spell.  g.  R.  B. 


New  Year’s  Cake 

One  pound  butter,  1%  lbs.  sugar,  one 
pint  sweet  milk,  four  pounds  flour,  one- 
half  ounce  bicarbonate  of  soda,,  one  ounce 
caraway  seeds.  Put  all  ingredients,  ex¬ 
cept  soda,  in  a  pan  and  mix  with  hand  ; 
dissolve  soda  in  a  little  of  the  milk  and 
mix  in  also.  Roll  out  and:  cutr  in  squares 

when  hnlrnA  Vnry  fine  sr.  o.  n. 


All  are  good  things  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  One  dollar! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 
Van  Dyk’s  Wonder  Box 
contains  : 

4-2} 2  oz. phgs  Tea  ( all  different) 
3-4  oz.  “  Coffee  “ 

1-5  oz.jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 
All  are  VAN  DYK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it !  When  you  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address :  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JANES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


m  MODERN  SANITARY  COMFORTS 

Baths,  toilets,  etc.,  are  now  possible  for  the 
rural  home  (school,  factory,  or  other  build¬ 
ings).^  The  HYDRO-KATJSTINE  SEPTIC 
TANK  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  put  in; 
gives  no  evidence  of  location  or  use;  insures 
100%  sanitation;  requires  no  attention;  has 
no  upkeep,  and 

NO  OPERATING  COST 
Designed  on  approved  principles ;  built  of  enameled 
Arm co  iron  :  ready  to  set  up  ;  operation  guaranteed. 
But  let  ua  tell  how  our  tank,  and  a  little  tiling  will 
build  a  m-'St  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  sewage  disposal  outfit. 

State  whether  for  home  or  public 
building,  and  give  number  of 
occupants.  Ask  for  Free 
Book  RN-5, 


KAUSTINE  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Sanitation  Engineer* 

Cnprial  Aosnte  Splendid  opportunity  for  live  men. 
jptClol  Agents  Easy  sales  work.  Write  for  territory. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \\f 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  VY  il  ^1* 

advance.  Not  a  toy  but  ^aUACI 
scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand- 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctcl  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
I  weather  will  be.  Size  6^* 

1  7K;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  co  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
4f«fW*  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  W.ter  St.,  Mibr»uk«,  Wia 


$1  .U 


INDOOR 

TOILET 


REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Sanitary,  odorless,  convenient.  Installed  In 
16  minutes  in  any  part  of  house.  No  plumb¬ 
ing.  arainago.  sewerage.  You  owo  it  to 
>our  family,  old  folks  and  children  to  In¬ 
stall  one  before  winter. 

30  day s’a  trial  on  a  money-back  ruaran- 
w.  te®;  ,  Writ©  for  direct- Irom-factory 
prices.  Address 

IDEAL  CH  EJVI  f  CAL  CLOSET  CO. 

Box  120  Senooa  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Indoor  Toilet  $11.35 

Set  it  up  oiiy  where  in  the  house  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Sanitary,  absolutely  odorless. 

plumbing.  Chemical  kills  germs. 
Eliminate  unhealthful  outhouse  this 
winter.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after 
30  days’  trial.  Qnick  shipment  by  Express 
Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
11ENNKTT  I10ME8  (Equipment  Dept*) 

470  Main  Street  N.  Tomuvanda,  N.  \ 


No  One  Need  Buy 
Cuticura  Before  He 
Tries  Free  Samples 

Soap,  Ointment,  Tnlcum,  2Se.  everywhere.  Sample* 
free  of  Cutleura  Laboraiorl.*,  Dept.  U ,  Malden,  Maa*. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Valae 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Fall  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  It  Diseatlsfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MlllS  Cliotra,  M*» 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Nine  Cows 

I  am  milking  nine  cows.  Please  tell 
me  how  to  mix  a  grain  ration  for  them. 
I  do  not  care  to  feed  heavily  and  want  to 
feed  mostly  my  own  corn  and  oats.  Have 
cornstalks  (dry),  clover  hay  and  stock 
hay  and  warm  stable  (no  silo). 

New  York.  e.  j.  ii. 

A  simple  home-mixed  ration  that  would 
enable  you  to  use  the  products  mentioned 
would  be  200  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  200  lbs. 
of  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

The  addition  of  beet  pulp  would  in¬ 
crease  the  palatability  of  this  ration  and 
increase  the  production  of  milk.  If  you 
have  an  abundance  of  clover  hay  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  utilize  wheat  bran, 
in  which  instance  the  addition  of  another 
100  lbs.  of  oats  to  the  ration  would  im¬ 
prove  it.  In  any  event,  give  the  cows 
all  of  the  roughage,  including  hay  and 
cornstalks,  that  they  will  clean  up  twice 
daily.  Feed  the  grain  ration  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  production. 

For  the  dry  cows  I  would  suggest  100 
lbs.  of  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  of  oats,  100  lbs. 
of  bran,  50  lbs  of  oilmeal. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  keeping 
the  cows  in  good  flesh  and  in  relatively 
high  condition  at  calving  time.  There  is 
much  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  they  continue  longer  in  their  lacta¬ 
tion  period  and  are  able  to  withstand 
hardships  that  are  imposed  upon  them 
during  adverse  conditions. 


Feeding  Small  Herd 

1.  Will  you  send  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  three  grade  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cows?  I  have  fine  hay  and  Timothy,  no 
clover  or  eilage.  Oine  freshened  last 
.Tune,  one  in  September  and  one  is  due 
to  freshen  in  three  weeks.  I  can  buy 
bran,  gluten,  cottonseed,  linseed  meal, 
cornmeal,  ground  oats.  2.  W  bat  is  the 
best  feed  for  molting  hens?  h.  N.  B. 

Maine. 

.  1.  For  the  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen 
within  the  next  three  weeks  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  be  fed  a  ration  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal.  For  the 
cows  now  milking  it  would  be  well  to 
feed  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs.  of 
gluten.  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

Feed  this  grain  in  proportion  to  the 
production,  usually  1  ib.  of  grain  for  each 
3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day  will  give 
the  best  results. 

2.  It  is  customary  among  poultrymen 
to  increase  the  oilmeal  fed  hens  during 
their  molting  period. 

Feeding  Freshening  Cows 

I  am  feeding  to  fresh  cows  two  parts 
ground  barley  and  one  of  oats,  eight 
quarts  per  day,  sweet  corn  silage  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  barley  straw  at  noon. 
Is  this  a  good  ration?  W.  N.  s. 

New  York. 

I  would  not  consider  the  suggested 
ration  at  all  suited  for  feeding  milk  cows. 
Ground  oats  and  barley  are  both  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  and  in  order  to  produce 
milk  abundantly  and  economically  it  is 
necessary  to  add  considerable  oats  to  the 
ration.  Assuming  that,  you  have  an 
abundance  of  oats  and  barley  that  have 
been  produced  on  your  own  farm,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  additional  constitu¬ 
ents  :  400  lbs.  of  ground  barley,  200  lbs. 

of  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs. 
of  gluten,  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed. 

Feed  the  cows  all  the  silage  they  will 
consume  night  and  morning.  Barley  straw 
is  very  low  in  digestible  nutrients,  and 
it  does  not  add  very  much  to  other  rough- 
age  intended  for  dairy  cows.  You  would 
get  much  better  results  if  you  fed  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  supplement  the 
grain  and  roughage. 

K 

Improving  Milk  Flow 

1.  I  have  a  herd  of  grade  cows,  Guern¬ 
sey  type  predominating,  which  are  giving 
on  an  average  of  25  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 
For  roughage  I  am  feeding  eilage.  mixed 
hay  of  fair  quality  and  corn  stover  run 
through  a  cutter.  The  grain  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  400  lbs.  ground  corn 
and  cobmeal,  300  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  oil¬ 
meal.  In  addition  to  roughage  cows  are 
fed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3  lbs.  of  milk.  Can 


you  suggest  a  better  ration,  keeping  in 
mind  that  I  would  like  to  use  as  large  a 
proportion  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
ground  oats  as  possible?  2.  I  have  a 
cow  which  was  freeh  October  4,  and  was 
giving  about  28. to  30  lbs.  of  milk.  She 
has  been  falling  off  in  her  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  about  a  pound  a  day,- 
until  at  present  she  is  giving  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  10  lbs.,  and  she  is  gaining 
considerably  in  flesh.  Can  you  suggest 
something  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  h.  s. 

1.  1  would  suggest  that  you  add  to  the 
ration  mentioned  an  additional  100  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  and  an  additional  100  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal.  Both  the  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  are  carbohydrate  carriers, 
and  this,  when  supplementing  silage  and 
mixed  hay,  would  be  an  improved  combi¬ 
nation. 

2.  As  to  the  cow  whose  production  of 
milk  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  10  lbs. 
per  day,  I  would  suggest  that  you  try  her 
on  a  narrower  ration,  made  up  about  as 
follows:  Equal  parts  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  gluten 
meal,  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal.  It 
might  be  well  to  limit  the  amount  of  si¬ 
lage  that  she  is  being  fed  for  a  few  days 
and  increase  the  amount  of  roughage,  es- 
pseially  where  a  generous  amount  of  the 
grain  ration  is  being  provided.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  such  cases,  for  once  the  flow  of 
milk  is  reduced  it  is  difficult  to  return  to 
a  normal  production.  It  might  not  be 
the  feed  that  is  causing  the  reduction,  for 
there  are  certain  cows  that  give  this  flush 
flow  following  freshening,  and  for  one 
reason  or  another  fall  down  very  prompt¬ 
ly  to  a  production  that  is  unsatisfactory. 
If  this  cow  continues  to  evidence  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  meat  production,  provided  she 
does  not  have  a  milk  production  record 
worth  while,  I  would  suggest  that  she  be 
fattened  and  sold  for  beef,  and  that  a 
genuine  dairy  cow  should  be  bought  and 
placed  in  the  stable  to  replace  her. 


Enzootic  Ophthalmia 

I  have  five  calves  that  have  been  taken 
with  eye  trouble.  Some  have  an  abscess 
form  in  the  pupil  of  one  or  both  eyes. 
They  were  out  in  the  pasture  when  I 
first  noticed  the  trouble.  I  have  them 
in  the  barn  now,  and  all  five  seem  to  be 
totally  blind.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is.  or  what  to  do  for  them?  -The 
calves  <‘at  and  drink  and  seem  to  be  in 
good  health.  L.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

The  disease  commonly  is  termed  “pink¬ 
eye,”  and  technically  enzootic  or  conta¬ 
gious  ophthalmia.  It  is  a  germ  disease, 
and  spreads  quickly  to  all  of  the  cattle  on 
a  farm.  Immediately  isolate  affected  cat¬ 
tle  in  a  darkened  stable  and  feed  soft, 
readily  digested,  laxative  rations.  Treat 
start  iug  cases  by  twice  daily  washing 
the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  all  the  boric 
acid  water  will  dissolve  when  hot.  Then 
dry  gently  and  place  a  litte  bit  of  one 
per  cent  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  oint¬ 
ment  between  the  eyelids  and  massage 
gently  to  spread  the  ointment.  If  eyes 
are  badly  affected  and  a  pus-like  discharge 
is  present,  wash  the  eyes  and  three  times 
daily  put  a  drop  or  two  of  25  per  cent 
i'vgyrol  solution  between  the  eyelids.  When 
discharge  ceases  the  ointment  treatment 
may  be  given,  to  prevent  reinfection.  If 
the  case  does  not  do  well,  however,  and 
ulcerations  threaten,  wet  the  eyeball  twice 
daily  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  and,  if  necessary,  use  a 
stronger  solution.  The  latter  cases  be¬ 
ing  grave,  should,  however,  nlwavs  be 
treated  by  a  trained  veterinarian,  if  such 
an  expert  is  available.  Also  cleanse,  dis¬ 
infect  and  whitewash  the  stables  and  keep 
cattle  off  low,  wet  pastures  wheu  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevalent. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  frSmio&‘.!?S 

8  mo8.  Largo  typo.  CLYDE  B.  TH0MA8,  Boonsboro,  Md 


P  UCCUIDCG1  few  good  pigs 

I  ■  nmm  ll  1  i\  Ci  w  and  one  eervico 

boar.  Prize-winning  stock.  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 

7  weeks  old,  $0.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 
Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  i  o- 
elective  breeding,  with  big  t>  pe. 
have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
d  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high, 
‘ay  C.  O.  O.,  if  satisfied.  Hefer- 
Bank. 

IK  COMPANY.  Waltham.  Mass. 

old.  $7.«o  ;  Boars,  89.00. 
stilt  of  several  years  of  s 
registered  boats.  They 
of  the  pure  bred;  fee 
Shipped  on  approval.  1 
enco,  Waltham  Nations 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  ST0< 

Epochal  Breeding  It  F.  It  K  N  II  I  It  F  KOAII8.  916 
each;  shouts.  812.  8AMIJF.L  GAUD,  YVe.t  Newbury,  film,. 

Large  Yorkshire  Boars 

Spring  boars  for  service  this  fall.  Reg.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write.  H.  C.  BARTON.  So  Amherst.  Mass. 


Por-Lohirn.  12-wks.  old.  8I«  each.  Pairs  and  trios 
,  Uol  Ko  llll  cl  not  relative.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 


Reg 

approval. 


SIHDV  SIDE  11  I  K U,  Uox  115,  II ■(,!» rdirills.  N.T. 


Duroc-Jerseys 

f  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  biz  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseystoday 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Du rco- Jerseys. 


Are 


Prolific 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “  DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 


THE  NATIONAL 

V _ 


DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD 
Dept.  140 -PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION 

J 


-  Duroc-Jersey  Breeding  Stock  =j] 

Sired  by  Belvidere  Special  and  Pathfinder  Royal,  Spring  Gilts 
and  Boars,  Maryland  Blue  Ribbon  Herd.  If  you  are  looking 
for  real  Breeding  stock,  we  have  it.  We  have  pleased  over  300 
customers  the  past  year  and  We  Guarantee  to  Please  You. 

BELVIDERE  FARMS 

F.  S.  JONES,  Manager  305  W.  Lanvale  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Special  Low  Price  for  November  Shipment 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Boars  ready  (or  immediate  service,  $50  to  $75 
Yearling  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Mar.  70  to  90 

2  Spring  Gilts  and  1  Service  Boar 

unrelated  ....  100 

3  Fall  Gilts  and  1  Fall  Boar  unrelated  50 

Boys’  Pig  Club  Special 

7  Fall  sows  and  2  Boars  unrelated  .  .  $100 
All  Berkshires  recorded  and  transferred  to  purchaser 


RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg  ::  New  York 

Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


SWINE 


ForSale — Duroo-J  orsoy  Pigs 

FOUNDATION  STOCK— RED.  AND  IMMUNE 
QUALITY,  INDIVIDUALS  AND  BREEDING 

2  DIG  BONED  BOARS,  breeding  age.  30  PIGS,  8 
weeks  old.  same  breeding  iis  our  Grand  Champion  at  Syr¬ 
acuse,  1920.  Visitors  welcome.  Farm  3  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  4  miles  from  Troy,  on  Albany-Troy  Trolley. 

A.  1$.  Itor.imm,  8upt.,  Mtn.nd.  Rosd,  Albany,  N.  V. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  ft™ !<■;% “  J; 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Fleiningtou. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


Ouroc,  Kinderhook  &  Orion  Cherry  King  April  hoai  s 

ready  for  service,  9155;  gilts,  925.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  your  wants.  ANDREW  It.  BECKER,  Schahirie.  N.Y. 


ForSale:  REG.  DUROC  BOAR.  21  months  old.  weight 
400  lbs.  Sire,  King  John’s  Orion.  Dam.  Iowa  Mold. 
Price  $200.  Louis  W.  Schelu,  R.  F.  D.,  West 
Ouangk.  N.  J„  Phone,  Orange  5686  J. 


Registered  D  u roc 8 

OIU  II  HtU  NOOK  FARM,  C.  M.  Palmer.  VsUtls,  N.  V. 


TYTTRnr'  Picrc  *26  PRir‘  P«>i..$i3  peeing- 
1 7  L  V7  V^<  Alga  8.  O.  Weeks.  OeGraff.  Ohio 


50  Chester 
White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry.  6  wks. 
to  9  mos.  old,  line  type, 
well  bred,  wo  are  offering 
at  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
bull  calf,  2  mos.  old.  Gamboge  Knight  breeding 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Fdwnrd  Walter,  llox  (!6-K,  West  Chester,  Peiuia. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

'  AT  HIGHWOOD: 

The  largest  Berkshire  boars  of  which 
there  is  auy  authenticated  record  were 
bred  by  us.  We  offer  young  boars  that 
will  equal  in  size  and  scale  boars  of  any 
breed.  Send  for  list. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y 


SERVICE  BOARS  and  SOWS 

Boars  six  months  old  good  length  and  right 
typo,  now  weieh  about  two  hundred.  Are  from 
well-bred  dams  and  Patmoor  Rival,  priced  for 
November  at  #75.00,  these  boars  are  good 
enough  for  anyone.  A  few  young  sows  from 
same  litters,  also  a  few  mature  sows  bred  for 
Spring  farrow. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  HAKTFIELD,  N.Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1920:  alio  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Roar  Pigs,  O  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  I.,  lturker,  Supt. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRE  PIGSsFa?er 

Two  bo  na.  150  lbs..  $80.  Two  sows.  HO  lbs.,  $46.  Sired 
by  Svmboleer,  85th.  As  good  hogs  as  you  can  find  any¬ 
where.  J.  I..  Q  O  O  11  \V  I  N,  Clark*  Corner,  Conn. 


rnn  CAI  C  YOUNG  PIG9.  weighing  about  100 
lUn  OHLC  lbs.,  corn  fed.  Also  two  breed  sows 
and  pedigree  BEHKHH1  HE  BOAR.  Ready  for 
immediate  delivery,  dressed  or  alive. 

CORWIN,  96  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Registered  Berkshires 

Special  prieeB  on  bred  sows  for  February  and  March  far¬ 
row  if  taken  at  once.  Also  open  gilts.  Westwood,  M»m. 


TUDICTV  DrDVCUIDEs,,0‘TS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

1  niXli  1  I  DLlvIVijnilxL  bows  and  boars  from  $10 
up,  bawd  on  age.  State  your  wants  dearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y . 


BIG  TYPE  Clieslei  Willies 

SPRING  BOARS  ANI)  (JILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Rig  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East  Also  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilt*.  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  SI 5  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bcllvale,  New  York 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  Z\t\'7 

Right  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
SOWER,  Manager  Cedars  Esrm,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H-  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprieter 


TYPE  Poland-China  BOARS 

t>  weeks  tod  months  old.  They  are  dandies. 

Write  for  full  description. 

Edward  Gipp,  R.  D.  No.  9,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Big"  Type  Poland-China  Hogs 

Pigs  10-wkg.  to  8-mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  ‘200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Route  2 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Dishor’s  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX’S  BIG-BOB,"  Or.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

E.  ROWELL 


Boar  s — s  o  w  s— p  i  g  s. 
Sired  by  Is  ton  boars. 
Louisa.  Virginia 


QUALITY  HAN1PSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  nny  sex.  by  (I rami 
ChampionSirBlythedalc.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Pox  R 


For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

rendv  for  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few 'September  pigs  at  910.  Either  sex.  Write  now. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


Cine  Pair  o!  REGISTERED  II  A  M  P8IIIH  KB,  S  mos. 
r  me  ran  „m  -,  nice  belts;  prize  winners  First  check 
for  980  takes  them.  J.  D.  SHELMI0INE  8  SONS.  Lsrrsins.  N.  V. 


For  Sale— 3Pi£S 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  1(84.00  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


PIT  K  E  It  K  E  I>  O.  I.  O.  SERVICE  BOA  It  8. 

H  mos.  old  ;  Schoolmaster  breeding.  7  mos.  bonra 
and  gilts.  J.  r>.  Shelmidine  &  Sons.  Lorraine,  New  York 


Reg. Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  each,  prepaid 

Address  GEO.  F.  GKIFFIK.  It.  S.  New  vlllc.  I’n. 


0  1  P  Big  Type.  Beg.  Free.  Best  of  breeding.  5  grand 
.I.U.  9  60-lb.  Sows.  $15  each.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex 
$10.50  each,  after  8  wks  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Seneen  Falls,  N  Y 


Reg.  0,1.6. 


aud  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boms 
Eugene  p.  Kogeus,  Wayvtlle,  N.  y 


W*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  farm  convention,  .Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  December  14-15. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  NT  Y.,  Dec¬ 
ember  15-17. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
sixty-fifth  annual  convention,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ill.,  December  15-17. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show,  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921. 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  22-29. 

Short  courses  in  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  Ice  Cream  Making,  Jan.  3- 
Feb.  25,  1921,  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  29-30,  1921 — Holsteins.  Water- 
town  Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wis.  F.  Darcey,  Sec. 

May  9,  1921 — Holsteins.  Brown 

County  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  Dc 
Pere,  Wis. 

May  17,  1921 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Wheat,  ,$1.90;  rye,  $1;  corn,  85e;  po¬ 
tatoes,  75c ;  buckwheat,  $2.50  per  100 
lbs. ;  butter,  5Sc  per  lb.;  eggs,  62c;  pork, 
18c  per  lb. ;  hogs,  live,  15c.  You  can  well 
see  that  we  are  not  getting  a  square  deal. 
Labor  is  30c  to  35e  per  hour,  and  not 
plenty.  Fertilizer  was  $6  to  $7  per  ton 
higher,  and  plow  points  were  25e  apiece 
higher.  Thrasher  men  are  charging  4c 
per  bu.  to  thrash  the  grain  and  $3  per  bu. 
to  hull  clover  seed.  T.  s.  L, 

Perry  Co.,  Pa. 
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SWINE 


I 

HAMPSHIRE 

Pure  hred  pigs  for  sale.  Also  2  males  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  on»  or  litter  of  12.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  B.  FI66S  R.  D.  1  Dalmar,  Delaware 

Reg.  13  er  Pcs  hire  BOAR  and  SOW 
“  K | ,<>.  hal's  Matchless  3d  ”  :  1  Si  yrg.  old;  weighs,  around 
400.  "Maid  of  Osborne  Hill.”  Due  to  fn crow  early  March, 
•7Seach;  both  fer  91  26.  A.  «.  SOOK1KI.II,  H.hklll,  >.  V. 

BARGE  .BERKSHIRE  of  Highest  Quality 

A  750-lb.  senior  yearling,  twice  first  prize  and  « 1  p-nnd 
Champion  bonr  of  Lord  Promier  Successor's  breed¬ 
ing.  Also  a  twice  Junior  Champion  boar  pig.  A 
few  prize-winning  gilts  and  weaned  pigs.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  K  l  1'  II  A  It  IF  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  -One  Boar  Pig  &  Two  Sow  Pigs 

Bnnio  litter;  G  rnos.  Pedigreed  I'olnixl-Chl'  R,  offered  at 
•  15  each  for  quick  buyer,  j.  8.  HER.  X.  D.  2,  Whipping  N.  J. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd, Collin, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  ?:redVhC  iiferfe 

Holstein  bulla,  tlooayoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  Tt  ATSO.N,  |„  J7«5,  Oaklanil, 


AIREDALE 


U  PS 


from  registered  Stock.  Reasonable  prices. 

W.  J.  mmtJLE,  Carlisle.  Pa.  Route  7 

FOB  SALE.  Scotch  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  9  runs.  old. 
Males,  #7;  Females,  95.  F.  A.  8wkkt,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

PnlliA  Purtc  SHEPHERDS,  •10-S15. 

V^OIHC  rup»  Kb  flltlTUjt  KAMI,  K.  1,  Hudson,  S.  I. 

Airedale  Terrier  l’uppleaof  quality.  The  kind  you  want — 
typical  specimen!  of  the  botlcr  kind.  Fashionable  pe<!i,;rce,  rich 
lit  International  champion  blood.  Mslei,  993;  one  female,  $16. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  INGtESIDE  FARM,  Bowman, «ille.  N.  V. 

^  y  w  -j-a  y,  ^  Either  color.  Large 


tion  book  free. 


or  small.  Instrur 
LKV!  KAIlNSVIOItTH,  New  I.ondon,  Ohio 


Ferrets  sale.  T rimmal  a  Rochester, 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illuslrslsd  Catalogue  10c. 

.IOSKPH  HI, A  N  K,  Depl.  A 
428  Highland  An..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  T. 


SLACK  SIBERIAN  IIARES 

Pedigreed  and  registered  stock,  jet  glossy  black.  Can 
supply  bred  does,  mature  bucks  and  all  ages. 

Dr.  E.  J.  SMITH,  Westhnmpton  Beach,  N.Y. 


Rolnian  Uarao  ®9  tor  two  ,,oes  nnd  buck.  Une  breed- 
Dolglall  flfll  00  era.  (Fifteen  mos.  old.)  Bucks,  99  to  86 
each.  Are  nice  stock.  Write  now.  C.  STEVENS.  Riaiomvillt,  N.V. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stork.  Prices  easonable.  H.  8  TEN  ETCS,  Somemlle,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BARGAIN 

I’m  going  south  very  soon  and  have  to  sell  my 
entire  herd  of  Registered  HoKteius.  10  Cows,  26 
Heifers  of  excellent  breeding,  some  grand¬ 
daughters  of  King  Konid.i  ke.  Sadie  Vale,  King 
of  the  Pontiaes,  Rag  Apple  Korudyo  8th,  etc. 
All  l  ows  and  Heifers  bred  to  the  best  bulls  ami 
due  to  freshen  during  this  winter  and  next 
Bpring.  Tuberculin  tested.  Price  for  all  in¬ 
cluding  the  fine  herd  sire,  96,500.  they  are 
worth  over  416,000.  If  you  don’t  want  them  all, 
buy  as  many  ns  you  want,  but  come  at  once. 
My  farm  is  right  next  to  the  railroad  station. 
II AN 8  EIIMLKK,  Hooatek  Fall*  N.  Y. 


BfcdWiluT^d  Holstein  BulT  and  Heifer  Calves 

for  sale.  Priees  right. 

EARL  W.  WISNER,  Fairview  Village.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa, 

HoUteln  Kr lr,l:i n  Heifer  nml  Hull Calve,.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duron  Pigs.  BN0WNRR0FT  FARMS.  MeKraw.  Cartlaml  Co  N  V 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Rug'g'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  hred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 

quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,Sunbtiry,Pa. 


Mi1* 


R.  M.  Smith,  Supt.  Marinette  County 
Asylum,  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  writes: 

1  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Holstein  cow  is  the 
greatest  Institution  cow  in  the 
world.  That  is  one  place  in  par¬ 
ticular  where  the  Holstein  cow  is 
superior.  She  saved  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  saved  my  reputation  as  to 
judgment.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro.  Vermont 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  of  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  aU 
•T  his  six  grand-daughters  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  gO"d  individuals  out  of  good  dam- 
For  Price*  Address! 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


200  HOLSTEINS 

GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  ago  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
•20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  RIVENBURGII,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


Keg.  end  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  hi^h-priced  Feed  wnd 
Labor.  KAKL1NG£R«  3lomeyt  “l'hon©  Coun/' 


FOR 

SALE 


Register  Bull  Calf 

Horn,  April  4,  1920.  Sire,  King  Pontiac  Aurora, 
258605,  a  grandson  of  King  Pontiac  63557.  (15  A.  If.  1 ». 
daughters,  9  Proven  sons)  ami  Lily  ('astine  2nd 
79798,  a  15. 868-lb  senior  2-yivold  (64.17  lbs.  butter  in 
30  days).  Dam,  Mary  Ormsby  Pietertje  40203.1,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Woodcrest  Clyde  75973.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

W.C.  KISSIO.K  R.6  Greenaburg,  Pa. 


r^Products 


The  more  yon  investigate  Guernseys,  the  more  thoroughly 
you  will  realize  that  they  are  the  cows  you  want  to  buy. 
Guernseys  have  the  greatest  profit  producing  capacity,  and 
considering  the  dividends  they  return,  they  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  least  money.  A»  big  claim,  perhaps,  but  you 
will  agree  if  once  you  own  Guernseys,  or  become  acquainted 
with  a  breeder  who  has  Guernseys.  Let  us  help  you  start 
investigating. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


PoxR  10 


Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Pnr^ala  1,0,1  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
rul  oalB  King,  27609.  A.  H.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511, 


SAUGERTIES 

SAUGERTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


it 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


>y 


Offers  at  reasonable  priees  bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
moe.  of  age.  Sired  by  ‘-Morhoin  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  EON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  ore 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  I.lat  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  in oa.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  h'ivo  Fine,  Young  May  Rose 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  out  01  high  testing  A.  K.  dams 
from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Prices 
from  SI  50-S20O.  Write  for  extended  pedigree. 

P.  F.  STAPLJES,  Manager 
East  Holliston,  Massachusetts 


HELLO  t  Yes> this  <s 

Ul"v  ‘  forestdale  farm 

We  have  what  you  want,  3  hulls,  8  heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.,  and  a  few  A. it. A.  mutious,  May  Rose 

Breeding. - Yes,  tuberculin  tested, - Further 

information!  Certainly,  we’li  send  it  immed¬ 
iately,  Goodbye ! 

R.  D.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  or  tlip  .Vay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  thaCwill  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  J2d  Si.,  Phil*.,  P». 

For  Sale-ll-Mos.-Old  BULL 

Sire,  Florham  M<»r.  Raider  (30517);  Dam,  Sweet  Clover 
Ol  Ann.  ndale  (72032).  Nice  indiviuiial ;  priced  to  sell. 

GEORGE  H.  PENS O ,V»  Bn  4B1  Greenwich ,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  It.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithville  Flats,  Chknanoo  Co.,  New  Tors 


m* 


Sale  ol  Jerseys 


ins 


Owing  to  crop  shortage  we  wish  to  reduce  our  herd  of 

$5  Head  of  Reg.  Jerseys 

\ 

At  private  sale,  about  50%.  All  females  by  Our  Interested  Prince 
and  Imp.  Golden  Viola’s  Prince  and  out  of  splendidly  bred  dams. 

Also  a  magnificent  Imported  and  Reg.  Belgian  Draft  Stallion, 
perfect  in  every  way  and  a  grand  individual. 

LOOKOUT  FARM,  SO.  NATICK,  MASS.,  TEL  NATICK  119 

iiMiiiiniiinniiiiiritiiiiinsifisBfHi 


GOATS 


JERSEYS 


SALE  Milk  Goats  and  Doe  Kids 

Good  stock.  R.  A.  ELLISON,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  ToggHiiburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Shiirples,  K.  JL>.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— 40  Slifarinf  Merino  Ewes  of  DelaineTypo 

of  fine  wool;  good  mouths.  S8  per  head. 

B.  F,  WRIGHT,  Ransoniville,  Niagara  Co.,  New  York 

PLEG.  SHROPSHIRES 

15  (  curling  Rama,  $‘45  to  S45.  15  Ram  Lambs,  $20 
to  $-40.  3(1  ewe-!,  lo  ed  to  imported  Ram.  $25  to  $-40. 
12  uwe  lambs,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros. .Wilson,  N.Y. 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  you-ig  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Supt.  for  Wm.  Rockefeller 

RANDALL  FARMS,  North  Crook,  N.Y. 

off  ers  for  quick  sale,  1  registered  Rambouillet  breeding 
ram  ;  t  Dorset  and  one  Imnur.cd  Leicester,  very  finest 
breeding.  Also!  beautiful  Su  issdoe  kida  and  2 Togg. bucks 

FOR  SALE— WESTERN  Tl  HEEDING  K«  E8.  Bred 
to  registered  mutton  rams.  STUART  a.  manh,  Otrty,  N.  r 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  “nti^oJ^EwU  mfd 

Rom  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  end 
MRU,  Pure  base,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 

Owls-Over-ihc-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Hiahlaud,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jerseys 

Kilsytli  Farm,  Box  36,  Huntington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Prices 

Moderate 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Pnr  'Jain  R*T-  HAMPSHIRE  i 
rurOdlc  ewes.  Apply  onmt 


L 


HORSES 


8vle  My  Entire  Stock  of  Reg.  Percheron  Horses 

One  Staliion  and  four  Marcs — n'l  young  and  sound. 
Reason  for  selling— have  sold  my  Farm  Call  or  ad¬ 
dress  Schuyler  lFavey,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y  R.  0.  3 


Jaw 


Fleming’s  Actinoform,  for 

30  years  the  standard  Lump 


mUIliU  WCIQV  Jaw  remedy.  12.60  a  bottle 

,  _  "  _  postpaid.  Money  back  if  it 

fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Lump  Jaw  and  200  other  Cattle  and  Horse  diseases. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, GOOUnlon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Milking  Shorthorns  Sw 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALXUT  C20VE  FARM.  WaalunRianville,  K.  V. 


MILKIN  G  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowell,  Maw. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Pare  1865 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“Pedigreed”  Feed?  Why  Not? 

Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  is  like  a  pure  bred  cow.  Its 
past  history  is  an  open  book  and  you  read  the  fu¬ 
ture  from  it. 

Ce-re-a-lia  has  made  good  for  8  years  like  this:  “I 
strayed  away  for  a  while  but  can’t  get  results  I  got 
with  Ce-re-a-lia.  Send  me  10  tons.”  And  this: 
“Increased  butter  yield  of  five  cows  from  18  lbs. 
to  3 2 1/2  lbs.”  Thousands  get  results  like  this.  So 
will  you. 

Feed  One  Cow  Four  Weeks  at  Our  Risk.  Write 
for  details  of  trial  offer. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 
305  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


1  believe  in  lookin’ 
backward  as  well 
as  forward  when 
l  buy  dairy  feed, 
same  as  when  l 
buy  “ pedigreed ” 
cows. 

EARLY  DAN 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE.  SCREW,  SHARP.  DULL 


Tri]>Iet  Coh  en  Owned  by  a  Connecticut  J>  coder 


SO  Calks  to  box 
%— !io— Mi ....  $1.35  Box 
9io — % . $1.45  Box 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  first  and 
second  zones. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  15  Green  St.,  ALBANY,  N. 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  nud  ship- 
pins  t;«s*.  T  w  e  n  t  y  - 1  h  r  e  e 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Brldflo  St..  MONTGOMERY,  N.Y. 


producer.  The  milk  and  butter  market 
lias  gone  to  pieces  in  this  county,  and 
today  we  can  hardly  give  a  cow  away, 
selling  for  about  one-third  of  what  they 
did  six  mouths  ago.  Chickens  have  fallen 
off  about  one-half,  now  selling  for  20e  per 
lb.  Wheat  in  the  ground  is  looking  very 
well;  I  believe  a  little  more  than  aver¬ 
age.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  the  wall  already,  and  others  will 
have  to  follow.  It  now  looks  as  if  there 
will  lie  vacant  farms  in  our  county. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  G.  R.  H. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGATARI.ES  IN¬ 
CLINED  TO  SAG.  FOLLOWING  HOLIDAY 
TRADE — 8 1 1 1  I’M  ENTS  DECREASE — 
STORAGE  SITUATION  A  PUZZLE 
The  early  November  gain  in  the  price 
level  did  not  go  very  far.  The  trend 
became  slightly  downward  in  some  Hues 
the  last  half  of  the  month.  Accumulated 
supplies,  rather  than  heavy  shipments, 
were  the  cause  of  tin*  price  reaction. 
Hundreds  of  cars  of  potatoes,  unions  and 
cabbage  and  other  lines  id'  produce  were 
lined  tip  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  great 
cities. 

Buying  continued  active  hut  was  not 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  quickly 
and  the  prices  weakened.  That  the 
trouble  was  at  the  ctiy  end  is  shown  by 
the  decline  in  city  markets,  while  prices 
in  the  country  were  still  raising  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  early  November  advance.  In 
a  few  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  which  supply 
large  highly-paid. surrounding  populations, 
the  shipments  were  cleared  up  at  times 
and  prices  jumped  temporarily  remain¬ 
ing  up  for  a  few  days  and  affording  a  fine 
[chance  for  near-by  growers  who  watch 
the  markets  closely. 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

Eastern  markets  as  a  rule  were  more 
steady  than  western.  Potatoes  receded 
30c  per  100  lbs.  at  Chicago,  but  were 
seldom  more  than  10  or  loo  in  eastern 
cities.  With  the  end  of  Thanksgiving 
trade,  supplies  were  accumulating  at 
most  points  although  shipments  show 


cial  varieties  has  been  selling  at  $10  to 
$20  a  ton  in  the  cities  and  $10  to  $12  at 
eastern  shipping  towns,  which  are  $0 
higher  than  western  shipping  points. 
Onions  have  been  showing  signs  of  doing 
better  in  city  markets,  but  the  average 
price  of  tin*  best  stock  is  hardly  above 
$1.50  per  100  lbs. 

A  PROltLE.M  IN  SWEET  POTATOES 
One  of  the  weakest  features  the  past 
month  or  two,  has  been  the  market  for 
sweet  potatoes.  The  south  raises  about 
one  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes  for  every 
four  barrels  of  white  stock  grown  in 
tin*  United  States.  Most  of  them  are 
eaten  at  home,  only  seven  or  eight  million 
bushels  reach  our  Northern  markets.  The 
price  usually  goes  to  the  lowest  point 
about  the  middle  of  November.  The 
range  touched  $2.25  per  barrel  this  sea¬ 
son  in  some  markets,  compared  with  the 
low  point  of  $3.50  the  year  before  anil 
with  $1.50  in  November.  1017.  The 
season’s  price  always  opens  at  high  levels, 
and  for  this  reason  some  stock  is  always 
dug  when  hardly  more  than  half  grown, 
in  order  to  catch  the  early  high  price 
market.  The  active  season  is  short,  al¬ 
though  stock  from  storage  is  doled  out  all 
through  the  potato  season.  A  general 
adoption  of  modern  storage  houses  and  a 
better  understanding  by  consumers  how 
to  keep  sweet  potatoes  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
sult  in  larger  competition  with  the  white 
potato  crop.  Sweet  potatoes  will  keep 
all  Winter  in  a  dry  room  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  go  much  below  or  above 
45  degrees.  Must  other  common  vegeta¬ 
bles  do  best  in  a  cool,  moist  cellar.  Hence 
sweet  potatoes  are  seldom  stored  under 
suitable  conditions.  There  are  heavy 
losses  all  along  the  line  from  field  to  table, 
and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  crop  is 
used  near  where  it  is  grown  or  wasted 
by  freezing  and  decay.  o.  R.  F. 


Tommy  (to  aviator )  :  “What  is  the 
most  deadly  poison  known?''  Aviator: 
“Aviation  poison.”  Tommy:  ‘TIow  iiuicli 
does  it  take  to  kill  a  person?”  Aviator: 
“One  drop.”— Science  and  Invention. 


YOUR  OVERHEAD  IS  EASILY  CARRIED  BY  USING  TOE 
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BRUSHES 

Make  Kalsomine  stick  to  Ceiling  and  Walls. 
Positively  no  let  &o. 

Their  use  insures  a  permanent  alabaster  like  surface 

Send  fur  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  - J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston. U.S. A. 

Brush  Manuiacturro  for  Over  110  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World . 
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Milk  and  Farm  News 


Wheat.  $1.80;  oats.  60  to  05c;  corn, 
$1  to  $1.10;  new  corn,  some  sold  at»  SOc 
for  80  lbs.  in  the  ear:  apples,  $1;  pota¬ 
toes.  $1.  per  bit.  These  are  the  main  crops, 
except  rye.  Straw,  loose,  about  $12  per 
ton.  Farm  conditions  are  about  normal 
in  regard  to  acreage  sown  to  wheat  'and 
rye;  corn  husking  is  pretty  well  finished. 
We  had  a  good  crop.  Some  Fall  plowing 
is  done  already.  A  number  of  farmers 
stop  farming  and  few  beginners;  it  looks 
as  though  more  farms  would  be  idle_next 
Spring.  We  are  only  receiving  $2.75  per 
cwt.  for  milk,  and  must  pay  high  prices 
for  feed  :  but  same  is  coming  down  almost 
daily.  The  average  prices  for  millfeeds 
were  as  follows  in  middle  of  November: 
Bran.  $2.70;  middlings,  from  $3  to  $4: 
hominy,  $3.60;  gluten.  $3.50:  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal  (36  per  cent).  $3.20. 
One  dealer  got  in  bran  and  red  middlings 
(shorts),  at  $2.25;  eggs  SOc,  locally; 
chickens,  live.  22c:  dressed  hogs,  18e. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  J.  B. 

Timothy  hay.  $32  to  $35;  clover  hay. 
$28  to  $35;  rye  straw.  $10  to  $18;  wheat 
and  oat  straw.  $14  to  $10;  wheat,  per 
bn..  $2.25;  oats.  75  to  80c:  corn,  oar, 
75c;  potatoes.  $2;  apples.  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
eggs.  doz..  80  to  90c;  turkeys.  11)..  55  to 
65c:  chickens,  25  to  35c;  pork,  dressed, 
11)..  20c.  Business  outlook  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  on  the  decline.  E.  i\  w. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

Leading  crops  for  this  section  are 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  and  some  hay.  Wheat. 
$1.60  per  hu.:  corn.  00c;  oats.  45c  ;  but¬ 
ter.  42e  per  11). ;  eggs.  S2c  per  doz..  but 
unfortunately  tills  is  not  the  season  for 
eggs.  There  is  much  less  wheat  sown  in 
this  county  this  Fall  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  slump  in  prices.  The  high  cost  of 
labor,  fertilizer,  etc.,  will  continue  to 
become  shorter  yet.  unlcs*  there  is  a 
change  improving  the  conditions  for  tho 


falling  off  at  most  points.  The  general 
city  wholesale  price  of  No.  1  potatoes 
is  $2  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.,  and  $1.80  to 
$2  f.  o.  b.  in  the  country,  east  and  west. 
Baldwin  and  York  apples  are  still  selling 
at  $4  to  $5  per  barrel  in  tho  cities  a>td 
around  $4  in  the  country.  Bushel  basket 
prices  range  around  $1  in  the  cities.  Bulk 
apples  at  shipping  points  sell  about  25c 
above  the  lowest  points  of  the  season. 
Sales  of  apples  in  bulk  in  the  city  mar¬ 
kets  in  past  years  have  been  mostly  of 
inferior  stock,  but  this  year  the  extreme 
cost  of  barrels  has  led  to  bulk  selling  on 
a  large  scale  and  including  many  varieties 
and  grades.  These  sell  at  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  barrel  bulk. 

STORAGE  LESS  THAN  SUPPOSED 
The  puzzle  at  the  moment  is  the  storage 
situation,  especially  for  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage.  It  seems  plain  enough  with  pota¬ 
toes.  Shipments  of  the  main  crop  have 
been  little  greater  than  last  season  but 
rather  larger  than  usual.  Last  season, 
although  a  short  crop  year,  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  active  early  movement, 
caused  by  rising  prices  This  year 
it  is  plain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop  has  been  stored  mostly  without 
frost  damage.  If  the  size  of  the  crop 
has  not  been  over-estimated,  as  some 
have  suspected,  there  is  a  big  marketing 
problem  ahead.  With  cabbage,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  is  that  a  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  know,  claim  that  the  amount 
in  commercial  storage  is  less  than  usual, 
perhaps  10  per  cent  less,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  crop,  though,  of  course, 
storage  is  not  loss  than  last  year,  when 
tho  crop  was  very  light..  If  this  claim  is 
true,  the  cabbage  market  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  same  kind  of 
a  statement  is  made  for  onions;  only  about 
the  usual  amount  in  storage.  These 
claims  may  be  true,  as  far  as  commercial 
storage  is  concerned.  The  usual  buyers 
were  afraid  to  take  hold  of  their  crop 
this  year,  hut  it  seems  probable  that  a 
great  deal  of  stock  in  farm  storage  has 
not  been  taken  into  account  iu  such 
statements.  Cabbage  of  the  best  eoinmer- 
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DE  LAVAL 
MILKER 


Master  Control 

(  The  Master  Control  is  not  shown  in  the 
part  of  the  Milker  installation  pictured 
here.  It  is  built  into  thePulso- Pump,  which 
is  placed  in  any  convenient  pari  of  the  barn) 

The  Master  Control  part  of 
the  De  Laval  Pulso-Pump  is  a 
fixed,  gear-driven  slide  valve, 
furnishing  the  impulse  to  every 
Udder  Pulsator  in  the  barn  in 
a  positive  mechanical  way,  so 
that  all  milking  units  in  the  barn 
work  in  unison  all  the  time. 

The  pulsations  are  scientifically 
correct  in  duration  and  frequency,  and  the  pulsation  speed 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  operator.  Improper  and  un¬ 
necessary  adjustments  are  therefore  impossible. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different  type  of 
machine,  both  as  to  design  and  operation,  positive  and 
uniform  in  action  from  day  to  day;  and  faster,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  more  reliable  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 


Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalogue,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Leaving  the  Farm 

The  Metropolis  has  long  believed  that 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  do 
you  leave  the  farm,  my  lad?”  was  exactly 
answered  in  these  verses — whose  author¬ 
ship  we  don’t  know — and  that  the  “poem” 
as  a  whole  should  be  memorized  by  every 
farmer.  Xt  goes  like  this  : 

“Why  do  you  leave  the  farm,  my  lad? 
Why  do  you  bolt  and  leave  your  dad? 
Why  do  you  beat  it  off  to  town 
And  turn  your  poor  old  father  down? 
Thinkers  of  platform,  pulpit  and  press, 
Are  now  wallowing  in  deep  distress. 
They  seek  to  know  the  hidden  cause 
Why  farmer  bovs  desert  their  pas. 

“Well,  stranger,  since  you’re  so  frank, 
t’ll  roll  aside  the  hazy  bank  ; 

1  left  my  dad,  his  farm,  his  cow — 
Because  my  calf  became  his  plow. 

I  left  my  dad,  ’twas  wrong,  of  course, 
Because  my  colt  became  his  horse. 

I  left  my  (lad  to  sow  and  reap — 

Because  my  lamb  became  his  sheep. 

T  dropped  the  hoe  and  stuck  the  fork 
Because  my  pig  became  his  pork. 

The  garden  truck  that  I  made  grow 
Was  his  to  sell,  but  mine  to  hoe. 

“It’s  not  the  smoke  in  the  atmosphere 
Nor  the  taste  for  life  that  brought  me 
here. 

Please  tell  the  platform,  pulpit  and  press, 
No  fear  of  toil  nor  love  of  dress 
Is  driving  off  the  farmer  lads — 

It’s  just  the  methods  of  their  dads.” 

— The  Miami  Metropolis. 

A  friend  in  New  York  State  sends  these 
verses  and  adds  -"My  experience.”  Prob¬ 
ably  many  <  f  our  readers  will  say,  “Me, 
too.”  Yet  the  truth  is  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  boys  have  had  every 
advantage  and  care,  only  to  drift  off  to 
the  city  at  the  first  chance.  We  know 
of  cases  where  father  and  mother  have 
made  a  life  study  of  trying  to  please  and 
interest  the  boy,  only  to  see  him  turn  his 
back  upon  the  farm.  The  truth  is  that 
we  do  not  always  realize  that  unless  a 
boy  is  a  natural  farmer — with  an  inborn 
love  for  country  living — wo  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  decide  naturally  for  farm  life. 
Education  and  training  and  tame  sur¬ 
roundings  are  often  at  fault,  but  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  some  hoys  to  desire  a 
town  life. 

The  Wife’s  Share 

Let  me  give  my  version  about  a  woman 
having  necessary  articles  and  spending 
money.  It  is  her  own  and  her  mother’s 
fault.  My  husband  is  different,  because 
he  was  taught  when  small  that  man  and 
woman  are  equal,  marriage  a  partnership, 
and  that  the  wife  earns  as  much  as  the 
husband,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  half, 
regardless  of  what  it  is  to  be  used  for. 
But  1  believe  every  purchase,  whether 
for  the  house  or  barn,  or  clothes,  should 
be  discussed.  If  the  wife  knows  what 
necessary  things  her  husband  needs  she 
can  open  accommodate  her  own  needs  so 
she  will  not  exceed  the  income,  and  vice 
versa.  Mothers,  educate  your  sons  right, 
so  your  daughter-in-law  will  not  have  the 
trouble  so  many  wives  are  having.  I  get 
my  share  of  the  income  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
Recently  I  purchased  a  gasoline  power 
washing  machine.  My  husband  got  me  a 
bread-mixer  himself.  I  did  not  think  1 
would  like  one,  but  a  trial  has  convinced 
me  they  ,are  all  right.  I  earn  my  half 
of  the  income,  too,  for  I  have  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  do  all  the  sewing,  baking,  washing 
and  ironing,  and  keep  the  house  as  clean 
as  possible.  1  attend  to  the  garden  and 
can  nearly  800  cans  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  p’ckles  every  year,  make  a  trip  to 
town  every  time  something  is  needed,  and 
I  do  not  have  a  flivver  to  save  time.  I 
must  mention  I  have  help  in  the  shape 
of  a  15-year-old  daughter,  who  also  de¬ 
serves  part  of  the  partnership.  School, 
however,  is  all  we  can  give  her  now. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  k. 


The  Common-sense  View 

The  ouestion  of  money  should  have 
been  settled  long  ago  for  F.  W..  at  the 
time  she  formed  a  partnership  with  her 
husband.  But,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  both  working  for  a  common 
cause,  a  home  and  farm  of  their  own, 
does  her  husband  get  any  more  salary, 
than  she  does?  Most  husbands  are  as 
anxious  for  their  wives  to  dress  well  and 
make  a  good  appearance  as  the  wives 
themselves.  Usually  if  the  wives  go  with¬ 
out,  it  is  their  own  choice,  or  from  dire 
necessity  for  the  good  of  the  common 
cause. 

This  talk  about  the  men  being  so  un¬ 
fair  to  their  wives  and  families  is  almost 
all  just  talk.  Of  course,  once  in  a  while 
there  is  a  man  so  stingy  and  mean  that 
he  does  not  properly  provide  for  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Such  a  man  is  an  exception  in  every 
neighborhood  I  have  known,  and  it  is  the 
same  all  over,  for  human  nature  is  the 
sanm  in  one  place  ns  another.  Tf  a 
woman  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
chosen  such  a  husband,  no  one  can  help 


her,  and  she  will  have  more  respect  and 
honor  among  her  own  friends  if  «h»  docs 
not  go  around  complaining  about  him.  It 
does  him  no  good  and  certainly  helps  her 
not  at  all. 

As  to  the  children,  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  a  worth-while  American  farm 
woman  talking  about  shirking  her  just 
responsibilities  in  order  that  she  may 
have  more  time  for  her  own  pleasure. 
Any  woman  who  is  willing  to  get  married 
should  expect  that  she  may  some  time 
have  a  family  of  children  to  care  for,  and 
it  should  be  to  her  a  privilege  to  give 
them  the  best  training  possible.  Any 
mother,  whether  she  lives  on  a  lonely 
farm  or,  a  crowded  city,  has  to  sacrifice 
her  time  and  pleasure  for  her  children  to 
a  certain  extent,  unless  she  is  very 
wealthy,  and  very  few  of  us  are.  After 
all  it  is  we  common  people  who  have  the 
world’s  good  work  to  do,  and  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  grumble  about  it. 

As  to  allowing  our  daughters  to  be 
farmers’  wives,  I  say  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  our  daughters  good  training  and  in¬ 
stil  in  them  such  high  ideals  that  they 
will  look  beneath  the  surface  of  all  things, 
and  if  they  do  get  married  to  choose  one 
who  is  their  equal  in  training  and  ideals, 
and  such  a  man  may  very  well  be  a 
farmer.  I  am  sure  there  are  as  many 
fanners  who  are  fit  mates  for  our  daugh¬ 
ters  as  there  are  men  of  any  other  trade 
or  profession.  mrs.  k.  s. 

New  York. 


Why  We  Use  Slang 

As  I  sat  this  evening  by  our  open  fire, 
I  admired  that,  to  me.  splendid  picture 
on  the  first  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
November  6,  "A  Pair  of  Well-Bred  Pereh- 
erone.”  That  girl  in  the  picture  looks 
good ;  she  appears  perfectly  at  home  be¬ 
tween  those  two  splendid  animals,  and 
I  hey  appear  perfectly  at  home  with  her. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  picture  as  be¬ 
ing  a  family  group  of  a  fine  family,  both 
human  and  horses ;  but  that  is  not  what 
I  started  out  to  tell  you.  While  looking 
at  the  picture  I  listened  to  my  sister, 
who  was  reading  aloud  from  the  Literary 
Digest  of  the  same  date  as  your  paper, 
an  article  headed  "Watch  Your  Speech.” 
which  takes  us  all  to  task  for  using  slang. 
Really  I  received  as  we  say  (in  slang ) 
a  jclt.  I  had  never  thought  seriously  of 
the  matter  before.  When  my  sister  had 
finished  the  really  good  article,  I  made 
the  remark  in  sincerity,  but  also  in  un¬ 
conscious  slang:  ‘‘That’s  good  stuff.” 
Then,  realizing  my  remark  as  slangy,  I 
laughed-  and  said :  “There  I  go  again. 
I  guess  we  all  do  it.”  Then  I  shut  my 
mouth  and  began  to  think,  trying  to  for¬ 
mulate  something  to  say  which  was  not 
«'ang,  and  it  was  not  such  an  easy  matter. 
Tlieu  I  wondered  whether  I  really  did 
make  use  of  genuine  slang  about  every 
time  I  opened  my  mouth  to  say  anything. 
I  thought,  further,  would  it  not  he  a  gco-> 
thing  if  I,  yes,  all  of  us  (or  most  all), 
should  resolve  to  thiuk  out  what  we 
w’shed  to  say  and  to  put  the  matter  into 
words  which  were  devoid  of  slang.  Again, 
if  we  should  all  do  this,  would  not  tnere 
be  much  more  thinking  and  much  less 
talking  than  at  present,  and  would  not 
Putt  be  a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for?  J.  B.  B. 

Michigan. 


“The  Price  of  Money” 

In  your  issue  of  November  20  .T.  G.  K. 
of  Ohio  states  a  general  purpose  of  buying 
as  little  as  possible  until  we  return  to 
pre-war  prices.  IIow  is  this  to  be  done 
:>s  soon  as  expected?  The  money  of  the 
United  States,  with  which  we  do  busi¬ 
ness,  is  on  a  paper  basis,  and  worth  less 
than  50  cents  gold  to  the  dollar.  It  was 
12  years  after  the  Civil  War  before  we 
resumed  specie  payments  ;  that  is,  brought 
our  currency  to  a  par  with  gold.  Then 
we  had  the  virgin  resources  of  our  coun¬ 
try  from  which  to  create  wealth,  and  the 
markets  of  Europe  unimpaired.  ITow 
then  can  prices  be  reduced  now  in  two 
years,  and  kept  down  to  the  level  of  be- 
fore-the-war  values,  b'*ing  measured  in 
an  inflated  currency?  The  European 
countries  have  more  paper  money  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  we,  so  that  “exchange”  with 
us  is  unfavorable  to  them,  and  they  have 
to  give  more  of  their  money  for  the  same 
stun  of  ours.  This  tends  to  hamper  on-r 
foreign  trade,  and  continued  “deflation-' 
here  will  make  exchange  still  lower  and 
further  restrict  foreign  commerce.  It 
would  seem  that  to  bi*ing  our  currency 
to  par  and  prices  to  a  permanent  level 
basis  thereon  the  surplus  wealth  of  the 
country  must  be  increased  till  there  is 
sufficient  value  behind  this  currency,  as 
was  the  case  before  the  war.  It  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  financiers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  exporters  that  exchange  with 
Europe  be  any  lower.  j.  l.  wood. 

Virginia. 


Sojourner  at  country  hotel :  “I  am  in 
great  haste,  madam,  and  very  hungry. 
Gan  you  get  me  a  couple  of  fried  eggs?” 
Landlady:  “Yes,  sir.”  Sojourner(  after 
long  waiting)  :  “Tt’s  some  time  since  I 
ordered  those  eggs,  madam.”  Landlady 
(with  beat)  :  “Drat  them  hens!  Jelf,  go 
out  to  the  barn  and  stir  ’em  up.” — NTew 
York  Globe. 


Not  So  Bad  this  Month 

"Now,  that’s  better !  It’s  the  first  time  the  expense  figures  haven’t 
given  me  a  horrid  feeling. 

"Why  didn’t  I  know  sooner  about  Jell-0  and  some  of  the  other 
money-savers  ?’’ 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  live  in  the  city  or  country  whether 
you  keep  an  account  book  or  not, 


dP 

will  help  you  out,  for  it  is  cheap  as  to  cost  and  it  can  be  made  up  into 
more  different  kinds  of  good  things  to  eat  than  anything  else. 

Every  woman  who  wants  to  know  how  Jell-0  can  help  her  out  will 
find  the  information  she  desires  in  the  Jell-0  Book,  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  every  woman  who  will  send  us  her  name  and  address. 

Jell-O  is  made  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate,  Cherry,  and  is  sold  by  all  grocers  and  dealers. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Couple  to  Run  Boarding  House 

on  large  private  cxlato  ;  board  10  to  20  men  ;  prefer 
Americans;  no  children.  Must  hare  experience  and 
good  references,  which  can  be  investigated. 

FARMERS*  BUREAU  Urenry)  47  West  42nd  St., Sew  York  Cily 


Vnrmnnl  Farm*  AI'1'  *TZ,-S  «••>*»  unions.  Handy 
»  0 1  III U II I  ral  Ills  to  select  markets.  Fine  education¬ 
al  rndeocial  advantages.  Send  for  list  and  mention  size 
of  farm  you  are  seeking.  JAMES  W.  MA00EN,  Burlington, Vermont 


New  York  State  FARMS 

nmking  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
pi  ice  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANQEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AEENCT.  Inc.,  Dcpl.  I,  Olean.  it.  T. 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

Our  Price  List  Is  Now  Ready 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

107  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

iu  unoccupied  territory  for  New  Jersey,  New  York 
.md  Central  Pennsylvania.  Communicate  with 

600FREY  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO..  Newark.  N.  J. 


WITH  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWL 


Record 

$Vui«[Wn'( 


Do  YOU  Value 
Ease  of  Cleaning? 

Morning  and  evening — 365  days  a  year — 
the  same  process.  Maybe  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  you  the  milk-separation  was 
mostly  “washing  up.” 

The  wash-up  is  one  of  the  problems  solved 
for  you  by  the  United  States  perfected 
disc  bowl.  No  fussing  with  numbered  discs 
to  waste  your  time  and  try  your  patience. 
Washing  and  rinsing  the  interchangeable 
discs  is  done  in  a  jiffy,  and  your  separator 
is  ready  for  the  next  run. 

It  is  characteristic  of  United  States  pre¬ 
cision  that  this  marvelously  easy-running 
bowl  has  been  attained  with  interchange¬ 
able  discs. 

At  every  turn  the  United  States  meets  you 
more  than  half  way  in  labor-saving. 

Write  for  catalog 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Salt  Lake  City 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Portland.  Ore. 
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Silage 

THE  perfect  silo  must  be  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  since  air  causes  silage  to  mold 
and  rot.  The  glazed  tile  walls  and 
light-fitting  cypress  doors  of  Natco  Silos  seal 
the  silage  like  fruit  in  glass  jars.  It  cornea 
out  sweet  and  succulent  to  the  last  forkful. 

Natco  Silos 

are  strongly  reinforced  with  high  grade  steel  bands, 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the  pressure 
is  greatest.  The  double-shell  tile  also  increases 
the  wall  strength  and  provides  for  secure  mortar 
joints.  The  still  air  spaces  conserve  the  natural 
heat  of  the  silage  —  resist  frost.  Heavy  galvan¬ 
izing  protects  all  exposed  ironwork. 


A.ik  Hour  building  supply  dealer  for  prices  on  Natco 
Silos.  Write  for  FREE  book,  " Natco  on  the  Farm.  " 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1115  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  •wide  and  economical  distribution 


GRADE  No.  3  American 
Steel  Wool  can’t  be  beat  for 
cleaning,  scouring  and  polish¬ 
ing  milking  machines,  milk  cool¬ 
ers,  milk  cans,  separators,  cheese 
vats,  dairy  tubs  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds.  The  fine  flexi¬ 
ble  fibres  of  tempered  steel  in 
American  Steel  Wool  get  into 
the  cracks,  corners  and  crevices 


and  remove  every  vestige  of  dirt 
and  foreign  matter.  Gives  far 
better  results  than  pastes,  pow¬ 
ders  and  other  cleaners. 

The  value  of  American  Steel 
Wool  for  dairy  purposes  is 
attested  by  its  liberal  use  by 
Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and  Shef- 
field-Slawson-Decker  Farms. 


Put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and  in  Household  sizes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 

Department  R 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9-1 1  Dcabrosses  Street,  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. ' '  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


New  York  State  Dairymen 

Present  Conditions.  —  The  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Convention  this 
year  held  its  meeting  in  Watertown. 
This  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  dairy  districts  in^  the  State, 
as  was  brought  out  by  Prof.  Troy  in  his 
introductory  remarks  at  the  first  session 
of  Jho  convention.  Just  now  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  State  is  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed  because  fthe  dealers  are  in 
many  cases  refusing  to  buy  milk.  At  the 
same  time,  as  was  also  pointed  out  by 
the  professor,  milk  is  the  cheapest  food 
of  its  class,  and  is  a  product  impera¬ 
tively  needed  for  health  and  growth.  Its 
health-giving  qualities  have  only  just, 
begun  to  be  understood  by  the  public  at 
large  and  if  fully  known  the  demand 
might  exceed  the  supply.  There -seems 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  this,  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  a  city  man,  suggested  the 
adverse  attitude  of  many  cheap  politi¬ 
cians  and  a  certain  class  of  newspapers. 

The  Dealers’  Side. — The  program 
committee  assigned  a  place  to  Mr. 
Bradley  Fuller  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  to  Mr.  Nathans  of  the  dealers’  con¬ 
ference  board.  Mr.  Fuller  was  unable 
to  he  present.  Mr.  Nathans  gave  his 
address,  which  to  a  dairyman,  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  partisan.  There  was 
no  one  to  take  up  the  side  for  the  or¬ 
ganized  dairymen,  except  as  Mr.  Cook 
alluded  to  it  in  bis  address  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  dairying.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  State  meeting  had  been 
able  to  take  some  action  that  might  be 
helpful  in  settling  the  disputes  which 
now  prevent  concerted  action  between 
dealers  and  the  producers’  organization. 
No  action  was  taken  in  any  matter  pub¬ 
licly  and  I  am  not  informed  that  any 
plan  was  proposed  in  any  conference  or 
committee.  The  resolutions  committee, 

I  am  told,  discussed  it,  but  were  unable 
to  make  recommendations. 

A  Lack  of  Sympathy. — I  think  it 
Is  safe  to  say  that  the  general  feeling 
at  the  convention  was  one  of  at  least  a 
tinge  of  gloom  over  the  condition  of  or¬ 
ganized  dairymen  of  the  State.  It  was 
a  territory  where  the  leadership  is  said 
not  to  be  entirely  friendly  to  the  head 
office.  Had  it  been  held  in  some  other 
territory  the  attitude  of  the  meeting 
might  have  been  different.  At  the  same 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  association 
workers  were  sympathetic  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  organization,  but  per¬ 
haps  lacked  complete  perception  as  to 
the  thing  that  should  be  done.  A  feeling 
of  uncertainty.  I  would  say,  prevailed. 
Had  the  League  been  able  to  present  its 
case  strongly  it  is  possible  that  a  more 
pronounced  sentiment  might  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  is  al«o  to  be  noted  that  what 
we  consider  the  common  dairyman  Avas 
not  well  represented,  in  numbers  at.  least, 
though  dealers  may  have  been. 

Industrial  Statistics. — The  big¬ 
ness  of  the  dairy  industry  came  out 
somewhat  in  Commissioner  Hogue’s  ad¬ 
dress,  also  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows  and  the  production  of  milk  in 
1010’  over  1018.  There  were  almost 
124.000  more  cow«  last  year  than  the 
year  before,  and  the  production  of  milk 
Avas  more  than  875.000.000  lbs.  more, 
According  to  the  figures.  As  the  cow 
population  last  year  Avas  put  at.  1.146,727, 
it  seems  that  the  average  herd  of  the 
State  is  a  little  under  15  cows,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairies  being  put  down  as  S0.700. 
Mr.  Hogue  traced  somewhat  the  course 
of  events  from  1SS4.  Avbcn  it  Avas  said 
on  good  authority  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  milk  sold  in  New  York  City  Avas 
added  Avater,  to  the  present  when  the 
records  show  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  samples  have  any  trace  of  adul¬ 
teration.  At  that  earlier  date  the  solids 
in  milk  required  by  law  Avere  ouly  eight 
.per  cent. 

Tuberculosis  Prevention. — Several 
times  the  pasteurization  of  skim-milk 
and  whey  was  spoken  of  and  the  ex¬ 
cuses  that  are  offered  for  not  doing 
it  Avere  mentioned.  It  is  the  law  now 
at  any  rate,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  done.  The  cost  for  equipment  is  said 
to  he  only  about  $50  and  the  actual  work 
costs  but  little  where  there  is  already 
steam  available.  Pasteurization  of  these 
products  is  essential  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tuberculosis.  The  accredited 
herd  plan  had  mention  by  Mr.  McLnury 
and  others  several  times  but  no  pleas 
offered  for  commencing  to  clean  Up  the 
herd.  There  is  already  demand  as  much 
as  can  be  taken  care  of  without  further 
urging.  The  effort  now  is  to  get  area 
work,  either  county  or  areas  within  the 
county.  To  clean  up  just  one  herd  in 
a  locality  it  was  explained  does  but  little 
good.  The  work  needs  to  he  more  sys¬ 
tematically  done.  The  employment  of  a 
county^  veterinarian  is  regarded  with  fa¬ 
vor.  By  the  iuterdermal  method  the 
work  can  he  more  rapidly  performed  and 
this  method  is  now  regarded  us  satis¬ 
factory  as  any.  This  gives  rise  to  local 
irritation  in  case  of  reaction  rather  than 
a  fevered  condition  of  the  animal. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — Quality  of 
butter  and  cheese  were  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  by  several  speakers,  notably  P.  II. 
Ki  offer  of  New  York,  Mr.  Reese  of  Low- 
yille  and  H.  .T.  Richardson  of  the  same 
place.  This  being  a  cheese  section  cheese 
got  a  big  share  of  attention,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  butter  had  a  share.  Both  of  these 
products  need  improvement,  as  Ave  find 


from  the  samples  Ave  get  at  the  stores. 
Probably  not  nearly  so  many  substitutes 
would  be  used  if  we  could  depend  on 
high  class  and  uniform  goods. 

Oleo. — Mr.  Flanders  offered  consider¬ 
able  history  of  the  efforts  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  adulterations  and  substitutes  of 
dairy  products  and  led  up  to  the  Cal  dev 
bill  recently  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  relating  to  package  goods.  It  seems 
to  he  the  purpose  of  this  hill  to  permit 
the  interstate  shipment  of  oleo  and  other 
package  of  goods  and  to  deprive  States 
of  the  privilege  of  controlling  their  sale 
Avlien  once  brought  iuto  the  State. 

Marketing  Milk.  —  The  question 
as  to  whether  Ave  can  supplaut  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  handling  and  marketing 
milk  was  raised  by  II.  E.  Cook.  He  de¬ 
fended  the  League  as  a  selling  agency, 
but  there  is  opportunity  for  deep  thinking 
about  getting  in  deeper.  Except  for  the 
surplus  there  would  be  no  need  of  taking 
over  the  business  to  sustain  a  uniform 
price.  Pooling  is  not  difficult  nor  new. 
We  have  been  pooling  for  years  in  cheese 
factories.  Not  all  the  cheese  sells  for 
the  same,  but  patrons  get  the  same  divi¬ 
dends.  To  pool  all  the  milk  is  only  a 
larger  affair;  it  is  not  different.  To  com¬ 
pare  milk  pooling  Avitli  that  of  fruit  in 
California  is  unwise.  Fruit  is  delivered 
to  the  agency  in  almost  a  finished  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  is  far  less  perishable  than 
milk.  The  pooling  contract,  however, 
has  got  to  have  teeth.  That  is  to  hold 
the  other  felloAV.  Foreign  markets  and 
conditions  must  be  reckoned  Avith.  For¬ 
eign  people  know  one  thing  better  than 
avo  do.  It  is  economy.  They  may  know 
less  of  automobiles.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
the  Borden  company,  spoke  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  milk  furnished  in  NeAV 
York  City.  Twenty  years  ago  it  Avas 
like  other  cities,  but  now  New  York  has 
the  host  milk  known.  Typhoid  is  prac 
tically  eliminated,  and  this  he  regards  as 
due  largely  to  pasteurization  of  milk. 
Consumption  of  milk  has  increased 
largely.  The  inspection  plan  he  con¬ 
siders  is  bringing  about  a  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold. 

The  Milking  Machine. — Dr.  Breed 
of  the  station  calls  attention  to  the 
ease  of  keeping  the  milking  machine 
in  fine  condition.  Brine  that  is  so  strong 
that  there  is  salt  at  the  bottom  all  the 
time,  with  the  addition  of  chloride,  is 
the  best  disinfectant  for  the  machine,  but 
it  Avill  not  take  the  place  of  careful  aud 
thorough  washing.  Prof.  Stocking  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  poor  milk  is 
not  always  due  to  the  milking  machine. 
Sometimes  cans  are  returned  to  the  farm 
with  Avater  of  poor  rinsing  in  them  and 
this  if  left  in  the  sun  will  start  millions 
of  bacteria  growing.  Prof.  Ross  added 
that  some  cows  have  a  very  high  udder 
bacterial  count  although  this  seldom  at 
the  worst  accounts  for  more  than  2.000 
c.  c.  Fifty  to  100  is  the  more  usual. 

Deflation  and  Farming.  —  Dean 
Mann  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  home¬ 
stead  aid.  following  the  Civil  War 
and  its  disastrous  effects  upon  agricul¬ 
ture.  especially  that  of  the  East.  Now 
deflation  at  too  rapid  a  rate  is  working 
somcAvhat  the  same  havoc  Avith  our  farm¬ 
ing.  Interest  rates  are  consequently  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  effect  that  money  goes 
to  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  its 
rates,  and  that  means  something  besides 
agriculture.  The  consequence  i«  that, 
agricultural  productions  have  declined 
greatly.  Other  industries  n»-e  able  to 
suspend  or  curtail  operations  aud  so  es¬ 
cape  some  of  the  troubles  that  farmers 
have  to  take.  Then  there  is  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  situation,  for  people  become 
afraid  to  buy  aud  the  market  is  further 
depressed.  We  do  not  have  a  correct 
system  of  credits.  It  might  be  Avell  to 
reinstate  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
and  supply  certain  loans  to  Europe  to 
enable  them  to  buy  our  produce.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  is  something  of  an  over-pro¬ 
duction.  We  need  to  encourage  markets 
on  this  account.  Foreign  exchauge  is 
against  us,  and  that  has  its  effect,  l.  ir. 


Bog  Spavin 

I  bought  a  horse  for  ‘work  this  year. 
He  is  a  good  horse  and  Avilliug,  but  I  find 
that  he  has  a  soft  swelling  on  the  inside 
of  his  hock.  He  does  not  go  lame,  hut 
about  three  Aveeks  ago  he  laid  down  in 
the  stall  aud  could  uot  get  up.  Since 
then  I  have  rubbed  it  AA»th  liminent,  but 
it  does  not  go  aAvny.  w.  s. 

New  York.  1 

Allow  the  horse  a  roomy  box  stall 
when  in  the  stable,  as  it  may  be  difficult 
for  him  to  rise  in  a  narrow  stall.  If  he 
tjien  becomes  cast  he  should  be  supported 
with  slings.  The  bog  spavin  mentioned 
is  not  probably  the  cause  of  difficulty 
in  rising.  That,  more  likely,  is  due  to 
sprain  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins.  The 
muscles  under  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
(psoas  or  tenderloin  muscles)  are  the 
ones  affected,  and  there  is  no  certain 
remedy,  but  recovery  usually  takes  place 
in  time,  if  the  horse  is  supported  in  the 
stable  and'  uot  jerked  or  overstrained 
when  at.  work.  Bog  spavin  is  practically 
incurable,  but  some  good  may  be  done 
by  rubbing  in  10  per  cent  iodiu  vasogeu 
or  petrogeu,  or  a  proprietary  reducing 
preparation  which  may  be  bought  at  a 
drug  store.  When  it  causes  lameness  fir¬ 
ing  and  blistering  should  be  done  by  a 
trained  veterinarian.  A.  S.  A. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Farmers  and  Oleo  Users 

Referring  to  your  article  about  oleo 
and  butter  substitutes,  I  think  many 
farmers  use  it  because  they  are  stingy 
and  others  are  economical.  A  year  ago 
I  was  at  the  State  fair  at  Syracuse, 
where  there  was  booth  after  booth  giving 
away  samples  of  oleo  and  butter  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  they  were  all  busy  handing 
out  samples.  In  most  instances  they 
were  crowded  with  farmers.  This  year 
at  a  fair  I  saw  a  few  booths  where  they 
were  giving  away  samples  of  nice  dairy 
butter,  and  no  one  was  going  up  even  to 
taste  it.  I  don’t  know  why,  unless  they 
thought  they  would  like  it  and  would 
want  to  buy  some.  It  seems  funny  how 
narrow-minded  some  people  are. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  a 
New  York  man  who  is  very  wealthy  and 
owns  a  large  farm  tip  the  State.  We 
were  talking  about  current  things,  and 
he  was  complaining  about  his  help  pay¬ 
ing  40  cents  a  pound  for  cheese,  and  on 
the  other  hand  said  his  dairy  did  not 
pay;  somebody  has  got  to  eat  the  dairy 
products,  whatever  they  sell  for,  or  dairy¬ 
ing  will  never  pay.  1  know  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  more  substitutes  for  butter 
than  the  village  people.  Our  merchant 
said  he  could  not  sell  butter  when  the 
others  were  selling  oleo.  Now  I  think 
the  right  thing  for  the  farmers  to  do  is 
to  boycott  the  merchants  that  refuse  to 
handle  their  products.  I  think  a  farmer 


recover.  John  Rresnuhan,  Chevrolet’s 
mechanician,  was  seriously  injured. 

Twenty -three  persons  were  injured,  two 
probably  fatally,  Nov.  25  when  a  Big 
Four  passenger  train  northbound  from 
Cincinnati  to  Toledo  and  Detroit'  ran 
into  an  open  switch  at  West  Liberty, 
().,  crashing  into  a  freight  train  on  a 
siding. 

The  Kansas  anti-cigarette  law  will  be 
tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  ^  States,  attorneys  announced 
Nov.  2G  when  the  State  Supreme  Court 
allowed  a  writ  of  error,  which  permits 
an  appeal  to  the  Federal  court.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
upholding  the  law,  several  weeks  ago, 
Miss  Lucy  I’age  Gaston  of  Chicago,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  began  a  campaign  in  the  State 
to  have  the  law  enforced.  Loral  officers 
have  conducted  raids,  confiscating  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  prosecuting  venders  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

Joseph  A.  Solovei,  Assistant  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
Branch  Bureau  of  Street  Openings,  and 
a  close  friend  of  Mayor  Ilylan,  was  ar¬ 
rested  Nov.  28  charged  with  having  bribed 
an  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
It  is  alleged  that  Solovei  gave  Frank  J. 
Seib,  a  special  agent  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  $500  to  induce  Seib 
to  drop  his  investigation  of  Benjamin 
and  Albert  Gross.  The  Gross  brothers 
also  were  arrested  and  held  in  $2,500  bail 
each  for  a  hearing  at  the  same  time  as 
Solovei.  They  are  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  Volstead  Act. 

Long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  Sing 
Sing  were  imposed  by  Justice  Cropsey 
in  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Supreme  Court 
Nov.  28  on  five  former  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  strikers,  who  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  manslaughter  in  the  first,  degree,  in 


Here  We  Have  the  Basis  of  Many  a  “ Chiekrn  Dinner ” 


* 

who  thinks  he  cannot  use  butter  becuuse 
it  is  too  expensive  would  better  quit  the 
business.  j.  j.  H. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Regarding  the  recent  discussion  on 
farmers  using  oleo,  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  whole  discussion  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  few  words.  First,  make 
the  oleo  manufacturer  and  dealer  obey 
the  oleo  laws  -then  forget  oleo.  Second, 
educate  the  dairy  farmer  to  make  high- 
scoring  butter,  put  up  in  attractive  puck- 
ages.  Then  boost  the  butter  business 
with  live,  progressive  advertising,  just  as 
the  oleo  man  now  boosts  his  business. 

You  can  never  build  up  your  business 
by  boycotting  your  competitor;  and  you 
cannot  blame  anyone  for  buying  where 
he  gets  the  most  for  the  dollar.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  would  never  use  oleo  when  good 
butter  is  obtainable,  but  I  would  rather 
eat  good  oleo  than  one-half  the  butter 
made  by  the  average  farmer.  Again  I 
say,  forget  oleo ;  make  good  butter,  and 
advertise,  advertise,  advertise,  and  you 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  j..  s.  s. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  Drillers  operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  government 
have  struck  a  large  field  of  pure  salt  at 
Fort  McMurray,  it  was  announced  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  November  26.  They 
huve  bored  through  30  feet  of  the  mineral 
at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  it  was  said. 

Gaston  Chevrolet,  famous  racing  driver, 
and  Lyall  Jolls.  mechanician  for  Eddie 
O’Donnell,  were  killed  at  Los  Angeles 
November  25  when  Chevrolet’s  and 
O’Donnell’s  racing  machines  crashed  to¬ 
gether  on  the  speedway  near  the  close 
of  the  250  mile  race.  O’Donnell’s  skull 
was  fractured  and  both  arms  were  broken 
and  little  hope  was  held  that  he  would 


causing  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Fried¬ 
man.  August  31,  when  they  stoned  a  Sea 
Beach  subway  train.  Each  prisoner  was 
given  from  eight  to  twenty  years.  Four 
of  the  prisoners  were  foreign  born. 

Testimony  introduced  Nov.  30  in  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Edward  I.  Rumely  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  New  York,  showed 
that  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  former  Ger¬ 
man  fiscal  agent  here,  advanced  $750,000 
to  Dr.  Rumely  as  an  initial  payment  on 
a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  stock 
of  the  D veiling  \lail.  This  testimony 
was  obtained  from  Dr.  Albert  in  Germany 
in  August*,  1910.  by  Harold  Harper, 
United  States  Attorney.  The  money, 
which  Dr.  Albert  said  was  taken  from 
bis  own  funds  from  various  sources,  was 
paid  to  Dr.  Rumely  following  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dernburg,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  money  was  advanced 
by  Hermann  Sielckeu,  American  coffee 
merchant  residing  in  Germany. 

In  broad  daylight  <m  a  crowded  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  street  Nov.  30  four  armed 
highwaymen  held  up  and  robbed  two 
messengers  of  Liberty  bonds  amounting 
to  $466,000,  of  which  more  than  $400,000 
were  negotiable.  After  firing  several 
shots  to  cover  their  escape  the  robbers 
jumped  into  an  automobile  and  disap¬ 
peared.  This  is  the  largest  holdup  that 
has  occurred  iu  New  York  in  years. 

Renewed  violence  was  reported  from 
several  points  in  the  Mingo  County,  W. 
Va  ,  coal  strike  zone  Nov.  30  to  military 
authorities  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
coal  operators’  association.  The  strike 
in  the  Williamson  field  began  in  May  in 
an  attempt  of  the  United  Miue  Workers 
to  unionize  the  men.  Eighteen  hundred 
of  6,000  miners  walked  out.  Virtually 
all  the  mines  closed  because  of  terrorist 
tactics  of  a  group  of  strikers.  Violence, 
assassination  and  guerrilla  warfare  be¬ 
tween  mine  feudists  on  one  hand  and 
mine  guards  and  militiamen  on  the  other 
followed.  In  five  months  37  men  were 
killed  and  600  wounded.  Nineteen  iu- 
dictments  for  murder  in  the  strike  region 
have  been  banded  down  in  Mingo  County. 
In  five  months  of  the  strike  the  estimated 
loss  in  production  from  Mingo  County 
mines  was  5.000.000  tons.  Loss  iu  wages 
to  mine  workers  and  others  engaged  in 
handling  and  producing  coal  was  $3,500,- 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.  INC 

Dept.  R 

7  East  42nd  St..  New  York 
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The  Handiest  Help 


on  the  farm  and  a  most  important  aid  to  increase  the  production  of 
your  livestock  and  poultry  is  that  combined  paint  and  disinfectant 
which  brings  sunshine  and  health  into  stables,  pig  pens,  hen  houses, 
dairies,  cellars  and  outbuildings. 


IS 


ARABIA 


"U\»  AVnuntflin*  \NVwtt  Va\n\ 


_  ves  more  light  and  better  sanitation  than  you  can  get  by  using  whitewash  and  dis- 
nfectants,  and  it  is  applied  in  one  operation  instead  of  two,  saving  half  the  time  and 
labor/  It  gives  a  snowy  whiteness  to  walls  and  other  surfaces,  and  at  the  same 
time,  because  of.  the  strong  disinfectant  it  conta  ns,  helps  to  keep  your  buildings  free 
from  Lee  and  mites  and  destroys  tho  germs  of  m»ny  of  tho  contagious  diseases  that 
affect  poultry,  live  stock  and  human  beings. 

Carbola  eom'-s  in  powder  form  and  is  ready  to  use  as  30on  as  mixed  with  water. 
No  straining.  No  waiting.  It  does  not  clog  sprayer.  It  does  not  flake,  blister  or 
peel  off.  Harmless  to  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

in  every  building  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cellar  of  your  home,  in  your  garage,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  Apply  it  with  a  brush  or  a  spray  pump  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement 
or  over  whitewash.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  efrusr  or  seed  dealer  haa  C arbola  or  can  set  it.  If  not,  order 
direct.  Prompt  •hipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back, 

10  lbs.  (10  sals.)$1.2S  and  postase.  70  lbs.  (20  sals.)  $2.50  delivered. 

5J  los.  (uO  sals.)  $5.00  delivered.  T  rial  packase  r  nd  interesting  booklet 
30c  postpaid.  Add  25^  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 


_  _  ^  _  Sent  on  Trial 
Upward t/t7n&'lLcG/?L  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  iSagSSJffi: 

VeBt:gatinjj  our  wonderful  ofTer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  eaz.'.y  cleaned,  perfect  skir"*- 
xn.’rsr  separator  only  524,95.  Lkizna  warm  orccld 
milk  closely.  Llakes  thick  or  thin  cream.  DL.'ercr.t 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Cowl  is  a  sanitary  mart  I  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  i'rotects  You.  Beside*  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  oiler  includes 


Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  it  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  rtcMy  illu  ft  rated  eatnW,  sent 
free  on  reqiieet.  ia  a  moat  complete,  elaiw>rato  and  Interesting  book  on  c-er»m  separator*  Wo  atom 

orders  flllod  from  Weatoro  points*  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  bigmouey  saving  proposi¬ 
tion* 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y* 


solves  the  problem  of  economical 
feeding. 

Mixed  with  corn  fodder,  alfalfa  or 
any  rougliago  you  may  have,  this 
molasses — with  its  full  sinrar  content— 
will  greatly  reduce  your  food  bills 
and  increase  milk  production.  It 
makes  all  feeds,  roughage  or  grains. 

Palatable  and  Nourishing 

brought  direct  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Klco—  the  home  of  real  molasses— in  tank 
steamers  and  shipped  diroct  to  you  iu 
good  staunch  barrels. 

Prompt  deliveries  made  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  tank  station. 

Price  per  BbL  S12.50— F.O.B.  Phila. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  and 
FREE  Booklet  sent  on  request. 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORP. 

207  Wulnut  Pluco  Philadelphia,  P*. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  llrrldprA 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 

Frame 


No.  5 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

P°Wood  SAW 

fa  easy  to  operate.  Oar 
No.  I  is  the  beat  and 
cbeaprirt  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Beflevfllo.  Pa. 
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j  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  anti  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 


day  morning  in  order  to  insure 


“SILO  AGENTS  DEALERS  to 
sell  SILOS  (hat  WILL 
PLEASE  the  buyer” 

West  Branch  Silo  Co.,  Williamsport,  l’a. 


insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed. 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


[“"SKUNK 


MUSKRAT- 


MINK— 1 


I  will  pay  for  immediate  shipment  for  your  furs  as  follows  : 

SKUNK:  •  •  •  •  Bts.'l?  Jlhort’_  Narrow  Htus'd  MUSKRAT : 

S2.60 - 

MINK: 

50,00 


.40 


SnmU  aiui  kits  full  ouiuo. 


SI  50  .80 

Prime  Prime  )  Hrvum 

Med.  Small  >  <*w«i  Pn l», 

-  $6.00  53-0  0  J  full  ealus 

nprlma  anti  early  cauirht  ddna  at  full  val  Truahy  Summer  cauxbt  no  value.  You  can  be  nure  of  a  square  deal 
t  h«rk  nr  money-order  sent  on  arrival  of  shi^menl.  Send  by  Parcel  Post  or  t*x prone  I  awaii  votir  early  fthipment 

J.  HENRY  STICHT,  116  West  26th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


Fix.  largo 
•  Winter 

$1.00 

fi*X>  Lurtre 

Fall 

60 


Uirgo  Med. 
Winter  Winter 

.75  .50 

Med. 
Kail 

30 


Lnrjre 

Fall 

45 


1872 


Thf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  11,  1920 


Complete 

MILKER 

*123! 


/Vo  installation  expense! — run  by  hand 


A  T  A  f  A  milker  for  every 

*  -*■  x  .  farmer  —  whether  he 

has  few  cows  or  many !  The  Page  Hand  Oper¬ 
ated  Milker — only  $123.  One-fourth  the  work  of 
milking  by  hand.  So  simple,  a  child  can  run  it. 
Like  hand  milking— adjustable  to  any  cow.  Send 
coupon  below.  Find  out  how  to  end  milking 
drudgery  and  solve  your  labor  problem. 

For  Small  or  Large  Herds 

The  man  with  6  to  16  cows  can  use  this  model,  never 
needing  a  power  driven  milker.  The  man  with  a  larger 
herd  can  use  it  to  try  out  machine  milking  in  a  small, 
inexpensive  way  and  change  later  to  our  engine  or 
electric  power  model.  Hand  Power  model  accepted 
in  trade  at  almost  full  purchase  price. 

The  Page,  in  any  model,  is  simple— has  fewer  parts— 
therefore  —  costs  /ess.  Scientific,  practical,  easy  to 
operate  sanitary. 

On  Trial ! 

Learn  how  we  stand  back  of  our  machine  with  an  ab¬ 
solute  iron  clad  guarantee  that  it  must  do  the  work  if 
operated  according  to  instructions.  Try  the  Page 
Hand  Power  Milker  on  your  herd  and  see,  if  after  thirty 
days,  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  results.  90  days 
to  pay.  Just  find  out  for  yourself.  Write  for  our  offer. 

Send  Coupon 

for  FREE  BOOK  ! 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts— an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how 
you  are  completely  protected  in  giving  our 
hand  power  machine  a  trial  on  your  own  nerd. 

Send  the  coupon  today. 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept  4859 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
oh  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Hand  Operated  Milker. 


Name 


Address 


i 


r  $3.25  BOX^ 

guaranteed  to  glva 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  ^ 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGEN  3 
WANT  □ 


miNEBAL  H_  VE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

a*  T  PAD!  MARK  RfG.U.SPAT.  OFf . 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., '■/it  mankind,  the  antiseptic, 
liniment  for  Boili,  Bruises,  Sores.  Swellings,  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81, 2  5  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colon)  tree. 

Wheel  Co.,  48flm  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


The  Henyard 


A  Champion  Hen  from  the  West 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  best 
White  Leghorn  at  the  Stores  (Connecti¬ 
cut  1  egg-laying  contest.  This  bird  laid 
■JO!)  eggs  in  one  year.  She  was  entered 
by  Hollywood  Farms  of  Washington. 
Some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  birds  are  noted 
as  layers,  and.  judged  by  their  performance 
at  various  contests,  the  pullets  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms  seem  to  come  from  a  well- 
established  and  persistent  strain  of  layers. 
Our  understanding  is  that  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  "f  breeding  from  trap-nested  stock  of 
high  record,  taking  pains  to  select  superior 
physical  specimens. 


Rupture  of  Oviduct 

My  liens  are  in  fine  condition,  but  I 
am  losing  some  from  rupture.  They 
seem  to  be  just  laying  the  first  egg.  and 
it  seems  to  tear  their  vents.  They  are 
not  too  fat;  I  think  Leghorns  do  not  gal 
that  way  very  often.  1  am  feeding  quite 
a  heavy  dry  mash  and  I  cannot  keep  them 
in  cliarcoai ;  they  eat  it  all  the  time.  Is 
there  any  danger  <>f  overfeeding  it  to 
them?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  liens  eat 
six  or  eight  quarts  per  day,  every  day. 
The  other  flocks  oat  very  little.  .T.  c.  o. 

New  York. 

This  condition  is  not  uncommon  in 
well-fed.  heavy-laying  flocks,  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  due  to  weakness  of  the  oviduct, 
and,  perhaps,  the  occasional  production 


1.  The  buttermilk  of  which  I  spoke  is 
not  dried,  but  is  condensed  to  about  the 
same  consistency  given  condensed  milk. 
In  feeding  it  is  diluted  with  water  and 
fed  from  the  ordinary  drinking  utensils 
used. 

2.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  likely 

that  you  have  true  white  diarrhoea  in  this 
flock,  occurring  at  this  late  date.  Diav- 
rhoeas  from  various  causes  may.  of  course, 
appear  at  any  time,  and  they  usually  in¬ 
dicate  some  error  in  feeding.  Improperly 
prepared  food  or  food  that  is  spoiled  or 
an  excess  of  entirely  wholesome  food  may 
induce  diarrhoea.  On  the  other  hand, 
diarrhoea  may  indicate  weak  digestive 
organs,  accompanying  low  vitality,  either 
inherited  or  due  to  unfavorable  surround¬ 
ings.  Ordinary  diarrhoeas  are  to  be  cured 
by  correcting  the  exciting  cause  or  causes  ; 
true  white,  or  bacillary  dinrrlnea  is  not 
curable,  and  should  bo  avoided  by  hatch¬ 
ing  only  from  disease-free  stock  and  avoid¬ 
ing  exposure  after  hatching  to  diseased 
birds.  M.  B.  d. 


Breeding  Stock 

Will  you  please  advise  number  of 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  to  one  rooster  for 
fertile  eggs?  Should  hen  or  rooster  be 
kept  more  than  two  years,  as  a  rule? 

Ossining.  N.  Y.  s.  I..  F. 

Much  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the 
birds  and  the  manner  in  which  they  an 
kept.  Fewer  males  are  needed  in  a  flock 
upon  free  farm  range  than  in  one  closely 
confined,  and  the  proportion  of  females 
may  he  greater  in  flocks  of  the  lighter  and 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Why  It  Has 
Three  Walls 

The  Three  Walls  of  the  CRAINE 
SILO  insure  strength  and  perfect 
silage. 

Two  walls  of  wood 
with  the  grain  crossed, 
and  a  layer  of  imper¬ 
vious  Silafelt  between, 
make  a  strong,  hand¬ 
some  silo.  There  are 
no  iron  hoops  or  lugs. 
CRAINE  SILOS  serve 
a  lifetime,  because 
each  square  inch  of 
silo  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  against  strain 
from  any  direction. 

Rebuild  y  our  old 
stave  silo  the  Crainelox 
way  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  CRAINE 
SILO  literature  and 
special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Craine  Silo  Company 

Box  110,  Norwich  New  York 


Buy  your  Silo  Early. 
Send  for  the  Globe 
Catalog  Now. 


Gl 


With  the 
Globe  Silo  the 
extension  roof  idea  was 
introduced.  To-day  it  is  the 
only  extension  roof  with 
side  walls  so  nearly  straight 
that  silage  settles  level — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Learn  now  the  other  exclusive 
Globe  features,  the  special  early 
order  discounts  and  how  live 
agents  can  obtain  open,  profitable 
territory.  Send  for  Globe  Catalog. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Ybti  Need 

HOT  mTER 


Your  Stock  Needs 

HOT  FOOD 


lies!  While  Leghorn  at 

of  overly  large  eggs.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  at  times  also  inflammation  of  the 
egg-producing  organs  and  consequent 
changes  in  the  secretions  which  make 
extrusion  of  the  egg  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible.  Straining  produces  eversion  of  the 
oviduct,  and  other  hens  usually  peck  at 
and  tear  the  protruding  red  mass  and 
finally  kill  the  sufferer.  I  know  of  little 
that  can  be  done,  though  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  I  should  expect  that,  the  use  of 
laxatives  in  the  ration  would  lieln.  One- 
eighth  part  or  more  of  oilmeal  might  be 
added  to  the  mash  and  an  occasional  dose 
of  salts  given  to  the  flock.  Epsom  salts 
to  the  amount  of  one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  fowl  may  be  dissolved  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  given  to  the  fowls  or  mixed 
with  the  mash.  It  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  uniformly  partaken  of.  however,  if 
given  in  the  total  amount  of  drinking 
water  consumed  in  the  day.  I  have  never 
known  of  harm  coming  from  overeating  of 
charcoal,  though  I  should  limit  the 
amount  fed  if  I  thought  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  flock  were  acquiring  a  dangerous  char¬ 
coal  habit.  .  M.  B.  D. 


Condensed  Buttermilk;  Diarrhoea 

1.  In  a  recent  article  M.  B.  D.  advised 
the  use  of  dried  buttermilk  to  he  diluted 
with  water  and  fed  to  young  chicks,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  cost  would  he  about  2i/iC  per 
qt.  Is  this  ai*ticle  sold  under  a  special 
name,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 
The  dealers  in  this  vicinity  have  not.  heard 
of  it,  but  they  do  sell  a  so-called  butter¬ 
milk  mash,  which  contains  several  kinds 
of  feeds,  and  I  understand  gives  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  2.  What  treatment  should 
he  given  to  chicks  afflicted  with  white 
diarrhoea?  The  chicks  are  five  weeks  old. 
and  we  have  just  had  two  cases,  one  of 
them  dying  very  quickly.  J.  s.  R. 

New  York. 


the  Stores  Egg-Laying  Contest 

more  active  fowls.  For  the  heavier  | 
breeds  it  is  commonly  recommended  that 
one  male  to  12  to  15  females  he  used ;  i 
for  the  lighter,  one  to  20  to  30.  Eggs 
may  be  satisfactorily  fertile,  however, 
where  the  proportion  is  still  greater  than 
indicated  above.  The  older  the  hens  used 
for  breeders,  the  better,  if  these  liens  have 
justified  their  keeping  by  their  perform¬ 
ance  each  yohr.  It  probably  is  not  as 
good  practice  to  use  old  males,  though  T 
do  not  know  of  any  particular  age  limit.  | 

M.  I?.  D. 

Sulphur  for  Molting  Hens 

Is  there  any  value  in  sulphur  to  help 
hens  through  the  molting  period?  I  have 
been  told  to  keep  some  loose  sulphur  be¬ 
fore  the  molting  hens,  and  it  will  hasten 
the  process.  R.  d.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  just 
how  sulphur  obtained  its  reputation  as  a 
remedy,  a  tonic  and  a  source  of  the  fumes 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  nether 
regions.  It  is  probably  as  inert  and  use¬ 
less  as  anything  that  can  be  given,  but 
possesses  the  virtue  of  being  harmless 
and  affording  the  dope-prescribers  for 
man  and  beast  n  vehicle  for  conveying 
their  predilections  toward  pharmaceutical 
poppycock.  Sulphur  in  large  doses  is  a 
mild  laxative.  Externally  applied  in  oint¬ 
ment  form,  it  is  a  valuable  destroyer  of 
the  itch  mite.  Internally  it  has  been 
credited  with  “acting”  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  but  just  how  it  has 
acted  no  one  seems  to  know.  Yes.  if  you 
must  “give  something”  to  molting  hens, 
give  sulphur,  but  plenty  of  good  food, 
with  skim-milk  or  meat  scrap  to  furnish 
an  abundance  of  the  protein  elements 
needed  in  the  reproduction  of  feathers, 
will  really  accomplish  something  and  earn 
the  gratitude  of  the  lien.  M.  B.  r>. 


Heat  BOTH  in  The 


Farmers’  Favorite 
FEED  COOKER 

and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Don’t  nil  by  and  watch  your 
profits  fall  oil  through  feed¬ 
ing  stock  chilled  food  and 
ico  water,  (dec  them  warm 
food— they’ll  thrive  on  it  and 
give  you  more  and  better 
milk.  Hogs  have  larger 
frames  and  more  solid  meat. 
Hens  lay  better. 

Have  plenty  of  water  for  scsld- 
ina.  boll  spraying  mix,  render 
lard,  boil  surgum  or  sap.  heat 
walor  for  stock,  for  washday, 
preserve  fruit. 

Burn  chunks,  lonir  sticks,  eoha— 
anything.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Dept  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 


Tank 

Heater 


Keeps  Water  at  70 

No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more— gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  S3  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Inspection  of  Home  Killed  Meat 

Could  you  advise  me  what  steps  a 
farmer  has  to  take  in  order  to  sell  beef 
cows  already  dressed?  I  intend  to 
butcher  and  dress  them  on  my  own 
farm ;  would  like  to  know  if  the  beef 
must  be  inspected  by  a  doctor. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  II.  c.  p. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
of  the  bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This 
covers  Federal  inspection  only.  There 
may  be  a  if  inspection  demanded  by  the 
local  board  of  health  in  tlm  town  where 
you  sell  the  meat.  Look  that  up  care¬ 
fully  before  you  begin. 

The  Federal  ment  inspection  law  and 
regulations  refer  particularly  to  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce,  and  are  not 
applicable  unless  such  commerce  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  law  provides  that  Federal 
inspection  may  not  apply  to  animals 
slaughtered  by  any  farmer  on  the  farm 
and  so’d  and  transported  as  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  Howovo*-, 

such  products  ave  transported  from 
the  State  the  carrier  shall  require  and  the 
shipper  shall  make  am]  d  Tver  to  the 
carrier  a  shipper’s  certificate  in  duplicate 
in  the  following  form  : 

Date . 191. . 

“Name  of  carrier  . 

Shipper  . . . 

Point  of  shipment . 

Consignee  . 

Destination  . 

T  hereby  certify  that  the  following  de¬ 
served  uninspected  meat  or  meat  food 
products  are  from  animals  slaughtered  by 
a  farmer  on  the  farm,  and  are  offered  for 
transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  as  exempted  from  inspection 
according  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
30.  1900,  and  that  at  this  date  they  are 
sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and  fit  for 
human  food,  and  contain  no  preservative 
or  coloring  matter  or  other  substance  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  governing  meat  in¬ 
spection  . 

Kind  of  Product  Amount  and  Weight 


(Signature  of  Shipper) 


(Address  of  shipper)” 

1 

The  foregoing  certificate  should  ac¬ 
company  products  of  animals  slaughtered 
he  a  farmer  on  the  farm  r<‘ga**d’ess  of 
whether  the  farmer  hi»<se1f  or  other  per¬ 
son  shins  them  from  the  State.  In  case 
you'*  co-respondent  forwards  no  meat  or 
meat  food  product  from  the  State  his 
operations  are  not  subject  to  th*  Federal 
ment  inspection  law.  but  are  subject  to 
whatever  local  health  measures  are  in 

force.  R.  P.  STKOPOM. 

Chief,  Meat  Inspection  Division. 


Slaughter  Meat  at  Home 

The  two  pictures  shown  on  this  page 
were  sent  us  by  Mr.  Fd  F.  Seymour,  of 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Seymour 
makes  a  business  of  raising  pigs  on 
pasture,  slaughtering  them  at  home  and 
then  selling  out  the  pork  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  He  feeds  a  good  deal  of  swill,  and 
when  there  is  not  enough  of  that  he 
adds  grain  enough  to  it  to  keep  the 
pigs  growing.  They  seem  to  run  at  pas¬ 
ture  in  «uch  a  field  as  is  shown  in  the 
pictu-e.  although  there  is  not  as  much 
pasture  here  as  we  would  like  for  our 
hogs.  Many  of  these  pigs  are  bought  in 
the  Soring,  although  Mr.  Seymour  says 
he  has  some  brood  sows  and  raises  some 
pigs  of  his  own.  He  Calls  the  pig  a  mort¬ 
gage  lifter,  for  he  sold  81  SOO  v*orth  of 
dressed  oork  last  year.  lie  h-d  in  all 
during  the  season  102  pigs,  and  says  he 
nev«r  lest  o>»e  from  hog  cholera.  One 
good  fifing  Mr.  Seymour  says  is  that 
while  be  has  had  a  good  many  hard 
knocks  he  does  not  consider  himself  a 
knocker.  The  year  1919  was  a  hard 
one  in  the  pig  business.  Prices  for  stock 
were  h'gh,  and  the  cost  of  g-ain  was  out 
of  sight.  After  this  expensive  prepara¬ 
tion.  the  price  of  cork  slumped  until  it 
was  very  hard  to  get  out  even.  The  pig 
business,  however,  like  everything  else 
which  means  a  success,  is  not  a  job  for 
one  season,  and  if  a  man  goes  into  it 
be  must  expect  to  stay  in  it  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  balance  the  good  season 
against  the  poor  one. 

These  P'gs  are  butchered  at  home  and 
the  dressed  pigs  carried  to  market  in  the 
car.  Most  of  them  were  sold  in  Oneouta. 
and  the  picture  shows  how  they  start  off 
with  the  load.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in 
this  city  about  tlie  “end-hog”  who  gets 
ou  the  end  of  the  car  neat  and  makes 
everybody  else  climb  over  him  rather 
than  give  up  his  place.  We  see  that 
Mr-  Seymour  has  an  end-hog  on  the 


seat  with  him.  This  one,  however,  does 
not  crowd  and  pays  for  his  passage  when 
he  gets  to  market.  We  think  that  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  very  jnuch 
more  of  this  home-raised  meat  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  sold  on  the  farm.  With  the 
growth  of  public  markets  such  as  have 
been  developed  around  Johnson  City,  N. 
Y.,  there  will  be  a  good  Kale  for  all 
kind  of  meat  and  produce  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  this  is  going  to  make 
extra  business  for  the  farmer  who  will 
take  care  of  his  stock  and  produce  it  at 
reasonable  cost. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Sick  Cats 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cats? 
They  all  get  sick  and  die  when  about 
three  or  four  months  old  and  almost  full 
growu.  They  get  plenty  of  good  milk 


and  bread,  and  all  are  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  until  suddenly  one  takes  sick  and 
dies,  aud  the  others  follow.  They  have 
a  yellow  vomiting  and  wasting  away,  and 
sit  around  two  or  three  days  doubled  up 
and  refuse  to  eat.  I  have  given  castor 
oil  and  sulphur  and  milk,  expecting  that 
to  help  them.  I  would  like  to  raise  some 
eats,  as  we  have  quite  a  few  rats  and 
must  have  cats.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

In  our  experience  it  is  an  injurious 
practice  to  feed  cats  on  new  warm  milk 
from  the  cows.  They  do  better  if  given 


milk  that  is  12  hours  old  and  from  which 
the  cream  lias  been  removed.  The  better 
feed  for  cats  is  raw  meat.  If  possible 
change  to  that  feed  experimentally.  It  may 
he  added  that  cats  are  subject  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  contracted  from  the  milk  of  affected 
cows.  If  your  cows  have  not  been  tested 
with  tuberculin  that  should  be  done  by 
a  trained  veterinarian.  Distemper  is  the 
commonest  and  most  fatal  disease  of  cats 
and  is  contagious.  On  places  where  it 
has  been  prevalent  all  cats  should  be  kept 
immunized  by  vaccination.  That,  too,  can 
be  done  by  the  veterinarian.  New  quar¬ 
ters  should  bo  provided  where  the  infec¬ 
tion  has  not  been  carried.  A.  S.  A. 


Stumbling 

Milton  A.  Brown,  Bristol  County, 
Mass.,  on  page  880.  says  “if  a  horse 
stumbles  on  a  smooth  road,  doctor  the 
kidneys.”  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
use  for  a  case  of  kidney  trouble.  I  have 
a  mare  11  years  old  that  shows  a  slight 
symptom  of  kidney  weakness  when-  she  i« 
doing  heavy  work;  then  when  1  drive  her 


on  the  road  she  stumbles  pretty  often.  At 
other  rimes  she  is  all  right.  I..  w.  O. 

New  Jersey. 

Kidney  trouble,  commonly  considered 
prevalent  among  horses,  is  extremely  rare 
in  our  experience,  and  is  not  the  cause  of 
a  horse  flinching  when  the  backbone  is 
pinched  at  the  loins.  Weakness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  actual  disease 
of  the  loins  may  cause  stumbling  with 
the  hind  feet,  but  other  causes  are  much 
more  common.  Stumbling  with  the  fore¬ 
feet  is  not  caused  by  “kidney  disease.”  but 
by  conditions  affecting  the  feet,  bones, 
joints,  tendons  or  muscles  of  the  forelegs. 
Bad  shoeing  or  poor  conformation,  such 
as  extra  steep  pasterns,  or  “buck  knees.” 
also  may  cause  stumbling,  as  may  ab¬ 
normally  low  withers,  heavy  forehand, 
etc.  Dive  us  full  particulars  and  we  may 
be  able  to  suggest  helpful  treatment. 


Thin  Horse 

My  horse  is  very  thin,  has  had  no  care 
whatever  until  I  got  her  recently.  What 
should  I  feed  her  to  get  her  in  good  con¬ 
dition  again?  Is  there  any  powder  or 
tonic  which  I  can  give  her?  I  have  been 
advised  to  give  her  bran  with  flaxseed 
meal,  and  not  give  her  any  grain  or  heavy 
feed  until  later  on.  She  chews  hm*  hay 
and  grass  all  right,  but  spits  it  out  when, 


it  is  like  a  cow’s  cud ;  does  not  seem  to 
eat  any  of  it,  and  does  the  same  to  her 
feed,  Let  she  eats  that  after  chewing  it 
UP-  M.  A.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

As  the  mare  “quids”  her  feed  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  teeth  are  out  of  condi¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  reason  you  should  at 
once  Like  her  to  a  competent  veterinarian 
for  necessary  attention.  It  is  probable 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  sharp  points, 
irregularities  or  a  split  or  diseased  molar 
tooth.  If  she  is  very  old  it  may  prove 
impossible  to  put  the  teeth  in.  such  order 


that  perfect  mastication  of  feed  will  he 
made  possible.  In  that  event  she  will 
have  to  be  fed  mashes  of  bran,  oilmeal, 
steamed  oats  or  barley,  roots  aud  hay  or 
grass ;  but.  it  seldom  pays  thus  to  fuss 
with  an  old  horse  that  cannot  eat  ordi¬ 
nary  feed  without  trouble.  If  it  is  found 
possible  to  regulate  the  teeth,  then  feed 
crushed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran  dampened  with  molasses  and  water 
at  meal  times,  and  in  addition  feed  car¬ 
rots  and  good  hay  when  grass  is  not 
available.  If  she  fails  to  plump  up  when 
she  eats  well  give  her  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  until  she  is  in  good  condition ; 
then  gradually  discontinue  the  treatment, 
taking  at  least  10  days  to  the  process. 


Knuckling 

1  have  a  colt  about  314  months  old  that 
is  going  over  on  its  front  feet — what  is 
generally  termed  club  feet  It  is  rather 
young  to  shoe :  in  fact,  I  don’t  believe 
shoeing  would  do  any  good.  I  tifiuk  the 
back  tendons  must  he  drawn.  What  cau 
I  do  myself,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 


get  a  veterinarian?  It  is  a  very  fine, 
well-grown  colt,  in  good  condition,  and 
seems  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  healthy. 

Virginia.  A.  R. 

Such  a  condition  usually  is  termed 
knuckling  or  cocked  ankles.  Home  treat¬ 
ment  will-  not  be  likely  to  avail.  In  cases 
which  are  not  helped  by  shoeing,  the  only 
recourse  is  to  sever  the  flexor  tendons 
and  then  give  appropriate  after  treatment. 
That  operation  can  only  be  done  safely 
and  effectually  by  a  trained  surgeon.  In 
many  cases,  taken  in  time,  we  get  good 
results  from  hand-rubbing  the  tendons, 
flexing  the  joints  and  forcing  the  feet 
flat  upon  the  ground  two  or  three  times 
daily.  The  colt  also  should  be  shod  with 
shoes  having  projections,  turned-up  toes 
and  ankle  braces  to  be  attached  to  the 
legs  by  means  of  wide  buckle  straps  or 
padded  bandages. 


Cough 

1.  One  of  my  horses  has  a  cough ; 
sometimes  he  almost  chokes,  and  starts 
pawing  with  his  front  feet  till  he  can 
cough.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  breathe,  as 
if  his  nostrils  were  closed,  or  his  lungs 
filled  with  something;  and  when  he 
takes  his  breath  he  has  a  kind  of  grating 
noise  in  hie  head.  His  ears  are  warm 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  are  cold. 
He  eats  very  little,  hardly  any  hay.  and 
when  he  eats  the  food  drops  from  his 
mouht  sometimes,  not  always,  and  also 
when  he  grinde  his  grain  or  hay.  His 
jaws  seem  to  jump  to  one  side,  as  if 
lrs  teeth  slipped  off  one  or  the  other. 
Ilis  nostrils  are  wet  a  little,  or  watery, 
lie  drinks  very  little  water.  He  has  lost 
abort  200  lbs.  of  flesh  in  this  time.  He 
mostly  stands  hack  in  his  stall,  with  his 
ears  drooped.  He  had  this  sickness  last 
Fall  for  a  while.  I  gave  him  some  cough, 
cold,  distemper  and  fever  drops  for  two 
days,  and  he  was  well  again  from  then  till 
now.  I  am  feeding  him  oats,  ground 
oats,  and  about  a  pint  of  oilmeal  at  each 
meal  with  his  other  grain.  2.  Another 
horse  has  the  same  cough  and  hard  breath¬ 
ing  as  the  first,  hut  he  has  a  white  dis¬ 
charge  from  his  nostrils.  Sometimes  it  is 
thick  and  sometimes  it  is  thin.  He  has 
a  good  appetite,  and  drinks  well.  Can 
yon  tell  me  what  to  do  for  these  horses? 

New  York.  jx.  w. 

1.  It  should  be  apparent  that  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  teeth  and  mouth 
should  he  made  by  a  veterinarin  in  this 
case.  In  all  probability  a  split,  long  or 
diseased  molar  tooth  is  causing  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  chewing  and  cough  results  from 
the  irritation.  The  veterinarian  should 
he  able  to  mend  matters  in  short  o'-der 
by  use  of  dentistry  instruments.  Mean¬ 
while  dampen  all  feed,  allow  f**ee  access 
to  rock  sa't  and  give  cough  medicine,  such 
as  glyco-heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup. 
Carrots  would  be  good  for  tlm  horse. 
Better  stop  feeding  oilmeal.  2.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  should  make  sure  in  both  cases 
that  glanders  is  not  present,  :>«  it  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  chronic  discharge  from  one 
or  both  nostrils,  as  well  as  couch,  a»d 
it  is  malignant  and  incurable.  G:ve  the 
second  horse  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning 
until  the  veterinarian  decides  what  is 
wrong. 


Umbilical  Hernia 

What  can  I  do  for  a  heifer  calf  with 
a  rupture?  She  is  about  two  months  o’d, 
and  growing  very  fast.  I  thought  she 
had  a  large  navel,  but  a  few  days  ago  I 
found  it  was  a  rupture.  g.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

Tu  a  majority  of  eases  of  this*  sort  the 
rupture  at  the  navel  gradually  disappears 
without  treatment.  This  may  be  hastened, 
however,  by  applying  a  little  tincture  of 
iedin  two  or  three  times  a  week  or  keep¬ 
ing  pressure  upon  the  part  by  means  of  a 
Sole-Father  truss  kept  in  nlace  by  a  har¬ 
ness  having  suspender  or  elastic  'included 
in  it  here  and  there  to  allow  free  move¬ 
ment  of  the  •abdomen  in  breathing.  What 
has  been  said  relative  to  rupture  at  the 
navel  is  as  true  to  scrotal  runture  or 
hernia  of  the  bull  calf  or  stallion  foal. 
When  a  rupture  oceurs  away  from  these 
parts,  however,  spontanous  recovery  rare¬ 
ly  occurs,  and  an  operation  has  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  uualified  veterinarian.  In 
cases  of  umbilical  (navel)  hernia  that 
does  not  spontaneously  recover,  the 
simplest  method  of  operating  is  to  pull 
upon  the  slack  skin  and  sac  of  the  rup¬ 
ture  aud  include  them  between  wooden 
clamps,  such  as  are  used  by  old-fashioned 
castrators.  Sloughing  occurs  in  about  20 
days  and  leaves  the  breech  closed.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  enclose  bowel 
wi'h  the  skin  and  sac,  and  to  put  the 
damns  on  so  tightly  that  sloughing  will 
certainly  be  caused. 


Worms  in  Cats 

Is  there  any  cure  for  stomach  worms 
in  cats?  We  have  a  pet  cat  that  we 
value  and  would  like  to  cure  if  possible. 
She  wants  something  to  eat  often,  aud 
some* ini es-  throws  up  long  white  worms 
which  must  be  the  cause  of  frenueut  eat¬ 
ing  and  not  retaining  food.  She  is  in 
fair  condition  and  seems  all  right  other 
ways-  E.  L.  o. 

New  York. 

Starve  the  cat  for  24  hours  aud  then 
give  one  to  three  grains  of  santonin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size.  Follow  in  half 
an  hour  with  a  dose  of  casfor  oil  shaken 
up  in  milk.  If  the  cat  is  large  add  five 
drops  of  pure  turpentine  to  the  dose  of 
oil.  Repeat  in  ten  days.  Ready-made 
worm  medicine  for  cats  may  sometimes  be 
bought  at  a  drug  store,  with-  directions  for 
use. 
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Peed  200  pounds  Larro-feed  to  any 
one  cow;  then  if  your  own  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  show  that  she  t,ave 
more  milk  on  Larro-feed,  or  if  for 
any  other  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  your 
empty  sacks  and  unused  Larro- 
feed  and  get  every  cent  of  your 
money  back. 

Dealers  selling  Larro-feed  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  guarantee. 
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Weigh  Your  Feed — 

Weigh  Your  Milk 


That’s  the  way  to  put  your  dairy  on  a  business  basis — find 
out  exactly  how  much  you  are  feeding  each  cow  and 
exactly  how  much  milk  she  is  giving.  It  has  been  our 
advice  to  dairymen  for  eleven  years. 

Pick  out  one  cow — any  cow  you  choose — and  let  the  gain 
in  her  milk  yield  prove  how  cheap  Larro  really  is. 

If  you  don’t  get  more  milk  than  before,  and  if  you  don’t 
make  more  profits  from  Larro  (never  mind  what  you  paid 
for  it),  take  the  two  empty  sacks  and  any  Larro  you  have 
left  back  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

Write  for  names  of  Larro  users  in  your  neighborhood  and 
your  nearest  dealer. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 


603  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  wifh  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DU  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Entab.  1813. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  X 


Graylaft'n  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9.  Waterbury,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Ray  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  Of  Salicylicactd. 
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I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  | 

FOR  HOGS 

1  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 


1  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 
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JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1865 


RAWEHg 

Service  ■ 


Est.  10  Y'rs. 


We  never  consider  the  matting  of  our  check 
the  end  of  any  transaction.  The  trapper 
must  bo  satisfied.  That  is  why  shippers 
have  been  dealing  with  us  for  teu  years. 

— ►  Proof  that  we  Satisfy  •* — 

Mr.  Warknokf  :  Received  check  yeaterdnv  for  $60.00 
In  payment  for  fura.  Same  ia  aatiafactory .  Yourirradca 
exactly  like  mine.  Will  hnve  another  nhipment  noon, 
II.  C.  Jennings,  Eighty-Pour,  Vm. 


Cirr  Write  for  price  list.  You  owe  it 
rilLu  to  yourself.  Write  now. 

Scl.  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  161  »2o5ri,h  •** 


^A7E  pay  highest  market  prices,  guarantee 
honest  assortment  and  make  immed¬ 
iate  returns. 

Established  33  years  in  New  York.  Capital, 
surplus  and  resources  over  $5,000,000. 
Reference: — Any  bank  or  banker  in  U.  S.  A. 
Write  for  Price  List  L 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Acid  Phosphate  and  Live  Stock 

Some  of  our  readers  are  writing  to  tell 
us  that  they  noticed  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
advised  feeding  acid  phosphate  to  pigs. 
This  illustrates  the  way  readers  some¬ 
times  get  information  twisted.  We  have 
never  advised  anyone  to  feed  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  live  stock.  That  would  be  about 
the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done.  The 
acid  phosphate  is  made  by  mixing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  with  ground  phosphate  rock, 
and  this  acid  would  certainly  give  the 
pigs  or  any  other  stock  a  very  sore  mouth. 
Ground  bone  is  often  fed  to  live  stock, 
and  we  recommend  its  use,  but  the  acid 
phosphate  should  not  be  used  for  feeding. 


White  Specks  in  Butter 

My  butter,  although  wonderfully  sweet 
and  good,  occasionally  has  white  spots  in 
it.  The  buttermilk  is  carefully  worked 
out.  in  the  churn,  as  well  as  later  in  the 
worker.  How  would  you  advise  adding 
the  salt?  mks.  M.  it.  H. 

South  Salem,  N.  Y. 

It  would  seem  from  your  description 
that  the  butter  must  be  improperly 
worked,  or  the  white  spots  would  not  ap¬ 
pear.  I  take  it  that  you  are  usiug  a 
standard  make  of  butter  color,  for  this 
practice  is  invariably  resorted  to  in  order 
to  unify  the  color  and  improve  tlie  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  butter.  So  far 
as  the  addition  of  salt  is  concerned,  it 
serves  purely  as  a  flavor,  and  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  preservative.  It 
should  he  added  as  the  butter  is  worked, 
in  such  quantities  as  best  suits  the  taste. 
The  butter  should  lie  worked  and  re¬ 
worked  in  order  to  make  sure  that  as 
much  of  the  buttermilk  as  possible  is 
worked  out.  Rancid  butter  often  results 
from  failure  to  work  out  all  of  the  butter¬ 
milk.  or  to  retaining  too  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  moisture.  f.  c.  M. 


Cream  Swells  in  Churn 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with  my 
butter  coming  soft,  white  and  spongy, 
ever  since  August,  and  my  cream  swells, 
rises  up  and  runs  over  like  bread  yeast. 
It  does  not  seem  to  get  any  too  sour.  I 
churn  about  every  four  or  five  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the 
cream  do  this?  The  butter  is  nice  and 
sweet,  but  very  soft  and  spongy.  Our 
cows  are  in  a  pasture  of  Timothy,  Alsike 
and  Alfalfa  and  barley  stubble,  and  get 
lets  of  salt.  I  use  a  water  separator,  put 
water  around  outside  of  milk. 

New  York.  mrs.  f.  r.  s. 

When  the  cream  foams  up  and  does  not 
come  very  quickly  it  is  usually  due  either 
to  churning  thin  cream  or  at  too  low  a 
temperature.  In  this  case  you  should 
skim  more  carefully,  thereby  getting 
thicker  cream,  and  if  this  makes  uo  dif¬ 
ference  try  a  little  higher  temperature,  so 
that  the  butter  will  come  in  about  20  to 
80  minutes.  Where  cream  is  churned  at 
the  proper  temperature  and  the  butter 
comes  soft  it  is  due  to  not  having  held 
the  cream  at  or  below  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  few  hours  before  churning 
so  that  the  fat  might  harden.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  try  to  skim  a  little  richer 
cream,  and  if  that  does  no  good,  churn 
at  a  little  higher  temperature.  F.  E.  w. 


Cabbage  for  Cows  in  France 

Your  editorial  in  regard  to  feediug 
cabbage  to  dairy  cows  was  of  especial 
interest  to  me,  as  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  1H10,  while  a  member  of  the 
A.  E.  F..  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  how 
the  people  in  some  parts  of  France  make 
use  of  cabbage  as  a  green  feed  for  dairy 
cows. 

At  this  time  our  organization  was  bil¬ 
leted  in  a  small  town  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Nantes.  This  is  near  the  sea, 
the  Winters  are  mild  and  there  is  not 
much  snow.  In  this  vicinity  the  people 
grow  a  kind  of  cabbage  which  they  call 
green  cabbage  fchou  vert).  Early  in 
March  our  curiosity  was  aroused  by  see¬ 
ing  fields  of  cabbage  stalks  from  which 
nearly  all  the  leaves'  had  been  cut.  We 
did  not  understand  why  the  farmers  had 
not  pulled  the  stalks  when  they  harvested 
their  cabbages.  Later  we  saw  these  stalks 
pushing  out  new  growth,  which  by  the 
last  of  April  was  three  or  four  feet  in 
length.  A  field  undisturbed  up  to  this 
time  would  have  yielded  many  tone  per 
acre,  but  it  was  coming  into  blossom, 
and  it  was  about  fed  out.  as  they  had 
been  feeding  it  for  several  weeks.  This 
cabbage  does  not.  form  a  head,  but  the 
stalk  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  the  leaves  are  distributed  rather 
loosely  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
stalk.  During  the  Winter  the  farmer 
gathers  the  leaves  as  they  are  needed, 
taking  the  lower  ones  first.  In  the  Spring 
a  new  stalk  starts  where  each  leaf  has 
been  removed,  making  a  rank,  bushy 
growth.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  are 
excellent  cooked  as  greens  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  cabbage  is 
grown  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
a  trial  by  dairymen  with  a  few  cows  and 
no  silo  in  any  part  of  the  country  where 
Hie  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  this 
part  of  France.  cari  c.  joiinson. 

Vermont. 
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Market  News  and 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  OITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  30c ;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  35c;  mutton,  lb., 
12  to  30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  33c;  side 
pork,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  lb.,  30c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c; 
sausage,  lb.,  30c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  -38c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  42c;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  35c ;  woodchuck,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  poultry- — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  chickens,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  28c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  lb..  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  45c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55c;  geese,  lb.,  36c; 
ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Eggs — Extra  large  white,  88c ;  fresh, 
large  brown,  82c;  mixed,  medium,  78c; 
prime  to  ordinary,  68c;  Western  and 
Southern,  58c;  storage,  o5c;  duck  eggs, 
90c. 

Cheese,  whole  milk,  cream,  35c;  skim, 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pimento,  15c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints.  66c ;  best  dairy  prints,  65c ;  dairy 
jars,  64c. 

Apples — Large  Baldwins,  $1  20;  Fall 
Pippins,  bu..  95c;  Greenings,  bu..  $1  25; 
Kings,  bu.,  $1  65;  Wolf  River,  bu  ,  .$1  60; 
Spy,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu  .  90c; 
other  varieties,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Grapes, 
all  varieties,  lb.,  12%c.  Pears,  KiefFer, 
bu.,  $1.75;  small  varieties,  bu.,  $1.60. 
Dried  apples,  choice,  lb.,  12%c.  Citrons, 
each,  10  to  15c.  Cranberries,  qt.,  16c. 

Chestnuts,  bu.,  $9;  black  walnuts,  bu., 
$2.25 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $6. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc;  red.  3c;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best,  lb.,  10c;  or¬ 
dinary,  lb.,  9c ;  celery,  best,  bunch,  10c;  3 
bunches,  25c;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c; 
eggplant,  best,  each,  15c ;  medium,  each, 
10c ;  horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c ;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  10c ;  onions,  green,  hunch, 
5c;  yellow,  bu  ,  $1.25;  red,  bu.,  $135; 
arsnips.  bu.,  $1.40;  peppers,  large,  doz., 
5c;  medium.  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  large 
white,  bu  .  $140;  large,  red.  $1.45;  me¬ 
dium,  mixed,  bu.,  $1.30;  small,  bu..  90c; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  large,  white,  bunch,  6c; 
round,  red,  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  30c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  3e;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  tomatoes, 
reen,  bu.,  $1  ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  bu., 
1  ■  red  top,  bu.,  80c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb.,  25c; 
cards,  lb.,  20c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c ; 
on  cob,  lb.,  8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  me¬ 
dium,  lb..  10c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  live 

Rigs.  each.  $4  to  $5;  small  dressed  pigs, 
>.,  30c;  heavy  pigs,  lb.,  17c;  pork,  lb., 
19  to  20c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  19c;  common, 
lb..  17c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c :  dressed,  50 
to  60c;  live  chickens,  lb.,  30c;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30c; 
dressed,  lb. .  45  to  50c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50  to  58c ;  dressed,  lb.,  70  to  80c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  dressed,  55c;  guinea 
hens,  dressed,  each,  $1;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  75  to  80c ;  eggs,  95c  to  $1 ; 
duck  eggs,  $1  ;  honey,  lb.,  40c ;  per  cap, 
30c ;  extracted,  qt.,  $1 ;  Italian  cheese, 
lb.,  65  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.50 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  quinces,  bu.,  $3.50;  chest¬ 
nuts,  qt.,  50c;  bickorynuts,  bu.,  $3; 
cider,  gal.,  20  to  25c. 

Beaus,  dry,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $8;  per  lb., 
8  to  14c;  per  qt.,  15  to  25c;  bents,  bu., 
75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  red, 
per  doz.,  65c;  per  100,  $3  to  $5;  carrots, 
bu.,  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1 ; 
celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c;  stalks,  doz..  50c; 
endive,  doz.,  50c ;  garlic,  lb.,  25c;  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  bunch,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Boston,  per  doz., 
50  to  75c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  par¬ 
sley,  doz.  bunches.  50c;*  parsnips,  bu., 
$i;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  popcorn, 
bu.,  $1.50;  pumpkins,  three  for  25c; 

Eotatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 

unches,  25c;  romaine,  bunch,  5c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  60c;  sage,  lb..  10c;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c;  sauerkraut,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  65c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  bu  .  75c ; 
Swiss  chard,  per  doz.  bunches.  50c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $35;  hay.  No.  1, 
ton,  $35;  No.  2.  $30;  No.  3  $28;  Timo¬ 
thy,  ton,  $33 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $18. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  24c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  25c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  heavy,  lb,  14  to  16c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  1$ 
to  20c:  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  veal,  lb.. 
20  to  25c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  roosters, 
heavy,  lb.,  23c;  live  broilers,  heavy,  lb., 
32c;  live  .ducks,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  live 
geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  live  turkeys,  lb., 
35  to  40c ;  eggs,  75  to  90c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs. — Kings,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Greenings,  80  to  90c;  Baldwins, 
90c  to  $1  •  Spys,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  apples, 
best,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  bu.,  $1  to 
$150;  quinces,  No.  1,  Per  basket,  90c 
to  $1. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $8  to 
$8  50 ;  per  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  carrots, 
bn..  65  to  75c :  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to 


60c ;  lettuce,  head,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  com¬ 
mon,  per  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  mint, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions, 
dry,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.20;  parsnips,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to 
60c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  18  to  20c ; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  50c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to 
2e;  turnips,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  medi¬ 
um,  $4 ;  red  marrow,  $7  ;  white  marrow, 
$7.50;  red  kidney,  $8;  white  kidney.  $11; 
pea,  $4;  yellow  eye,  $7 ;  imperials,  $9. 

Hides — No.  1,  steers,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c ;  No.  2,  6c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$3.50  to  $4.60;  skins,  lambs,  each,  50  to 
75c;  calf,  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  9c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  big  decline  in  butter  is  the  chief 
market  change  for  the  week.  It  was 
looked  for  before  it  came,  from  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  so  many  condenseries  and  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  milk  trade.  Potatoes  are  not 
strong,  and  poultry  is  quiet.  Vegetables 
have  hardly  begun  to  make  the  Winter 
advance. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter  still  unsettled ;  creamery,  48  to 
61c;  dairy.  42  to  51c;  crocks,  40  to  50c; 
common,  32  to  35c.  Cheese  fair;  flats, 
35  to  38c;  daisies,  26  to  29c;  longhorns, 
28  to  30c.  Eggs  firm  ;  hennery.  85c  to  $1 ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  80  to  85c; 
storage,  58  to  70c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  42  to 
55c ;  fowl,  30  to  40c :  chickens,  30  to  43c ; 
old  roosters,  2“  to  29c ;  ducks,  35  to  40c ; 
geese,  28  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  fair  re¬ 
ceipts,  light  demand;  turkeys,  40  to  43c; 
fowl,  23  to  28c ;  springers,  23  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  28  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples  quiet;  Wealthy,  McIntosh, 
Snow,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spy,  King.  $150 
to  $1.75 ;  Wolf  River,  St.  Lawrence, 
King,  $1  to  $1.25 :  windfalls,  40  to  75c. 
Potatoes,  easy;  State  white,  bu.,  $1.30 
to  $1.45;  Michigan,  150-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to 
$3  50;  small  sizes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $4  25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak ;  kidney,  cwt..  $12.50  to 
$13  50;  marrow.  $10  to  $11.50;  pea  and 
medium,  $6  to  $7.  Onions,  quiet ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  State  and 
Western,  cwt.,  $1  to  $1.80;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

TREE  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Pears,  quiet;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Kiefer,  75c  to  $1 .  Quinces,  dull ;  yellow, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  Cape 
Cod,  bbl.,  $12  to  815.  Crabapples  steady, 
$1  to  $2.  California  Tokay  grapes,  keg, 
$6  to  $9. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
90c ;  carrots,  60  to  80c ;  cauliflower,  $1 
to  $1.75;  eggplant,  50c  to  $1:  spinach, 
$1.50  to  $2;  Hubbard  squash.  60  to  75e; 
white  turnips,  60  to  S0c ;  yellow,  60  to 
75c;  beans,  wax,  hamper,  $4.50  to  $6.50; 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $2  to  $3.50;  celery, 
bunch,  60c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes.  25  to  35c; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  2S  to  35c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet:  light  comb,  lb.,  37  to 
40c ;  dark,  32  to  35c.  Maple  products,  in¬ 
active  ;  sugar,  lb.,  32  to  38;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  loose  Timothy,  ton,  $36 
to  $37  clover  mixed,  $33  to  $35;  straw, 
oat  and  wheat,  $16  to  $1S;  rye,  $18  to 
$20 ;  wheat  bran,  steady :  ton.  car  lots, 
$36  30;  middlings,  $34  30;  red  dog, 
$53.25 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $38.25 ;  oilmeal, 
$46;  hominy,  $39.50;  gluten.  $52.50; 
oat  feed,  $17  ;  rye  middlings,  $34. 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  59  to  61c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extra,  58c:  extra  firsts, 
56  to  57c;  firsts.  45  to  54c:  seconds,  35 
to  43c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy. 
60  to  62c;  fair  to  good.  19  t< »  59c;  ladle- 
packed,  as  to  quality,  32  to  34c;  packing 
stock,  25  to  2.8c;  fancy  brands  of  nearby 
prits  were  jobbing  at  67  to  69c ;  good  to 
choice,  57  to  66c ;  fair,  54  to  56c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  82  to  84c  doz. ;  do.,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  80c  doz. ;  do.,  ordinary  to 
fair,  70  to  76c;  Western  extra  firsts.  S2 
to  84c ;  do.,  firsts,  77  to  SOe;  inferior  lots 
lower;  fancy,  carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  were  jobbing  at  93  to  94c,  and 
fair  to  choice  at  85  to  92c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls — Fine,  heavy,  26  to  28c;  excep¬ 
tional  lots  higher:  medium,  24  to  25c; 
small  and  inferior,  20  to  23c.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls,  20  to  30c.  Spring  chickens, 
roasting  stock,  fancy,  weighing  4  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  24  to  25e;  exceptional  lots 
higher  Spring  ehiekens,  ordinary,  20  to 
29c.  White  1  eghorn  chickens,  20  to  22c. 
Old  roosters,  20c.  Turkeys,  fancy,  45  to 
50c ;  do.,  ordinary,  35  to  40c.  Ducks. 


choice,  28  to  30c ;  do.,  Muscovy,  21  to  22c. 
Geese,  25  to  30c.  Pigeons,  per  pair,  35 
to  40c.  Guineas,  young,  per  pair,  weigh¬ 
ing  1%  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  $1.30  to 
$1.40;  smaller  sizes,  $1  to  $1.20.  Gui¬ 
neas,  old,  per  pair,  90c  to  $1. 

dressed  Poultry 

Turkeys.  Spring,  fancy,  nearby,  55  to 
60c;  do.,  Western,  dry-packed,  53  to  55c; 
do..  Western,  ice-packed,  52  to  54c ;  do., 
fair  to  good,  35  to  45c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed,  dry-picked,  in  boxes — Weighing 
4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece,  39c ;  weigh- 
4  lbs.,  38c;  weighing  3 %  lbs.,  32  to  33c; 
weighing  3  lbs  ,  30  to  32c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed,  in  barrels,  dry-picked — Weighing 
4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  38c ;  weighing  3%  lbs., 
30  to  32c;  weighing  3  lbs.  and  under,  27 
to  29c.  Roasting  chickens,  Western,  dry- 
packed,  in  boxes — Weighing  4%  to  5  lbs. 
and  over  apiece,  38c ;  weighing  4  lbs.,  35 
to  36c;  weighing  3 %  lbs.,  32  to  33c. 
Roasting  chickens,  Western,  iced,  in  bar¬ 
rels — Weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
a  piece,  35  to  36c;  weighing  3y2  lbs.  apiece, 
33  to  34c.  Fryers,  Western,  weighing  3 
lbs.  apiece,  30  to  32c.  Broilers,  Western, 
dry-picked,  weighing  IV.  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
43  to  45c.  Broilers,  Western,  smaller 
sizes,  41  to  42c.  Broilers,  nearby,  weigh¬ 
ty  to  2  lbs.  apiece,  45  to  47c.  Broilers, 
nearby,  smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c.  Roasting 
chickens,  nearby,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and 
over  apiece,  35  to  37c.  Fryers,  nearby, 
weighing  3  lbs.  apiece.  30  to  32c.  Old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  28c ;  do., 
Southern,  26  to  27c.  Ducks,  Western, 
fancy,  35  to  40c.  Geese,  Western,  30  to 
32c.  Guineas,  per  pair — Spring,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  old,  $1  to.  $1.15. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl  ,  $3  to  $6.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box,  $2  to  $7.75.  Grapefruit, 
Florida,  per  box,  $1.25  to  $4.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Pennsylvania,  per 
cwt.,  $1.50  to  $2.  White  potatoes,  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No.  1,  55  to  75c ; 
No.  2.  30  to  40c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
per  %-bu.  basket — No.  1,  75c  to  $1.10; 
No.  2,  35  to  60c.  Sweet  potatoes.  South¬ 
ern,  per  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Cabbage, 
domestic,  per  ton.  86  to  $11  ;  do..  Danish, 
per  ton.  $10  to  81,8.  Onions,  per  100-lb. 
sack,  75c  to  $1.25.  Beets,  nearby,  per 
100  bunches,  $3.50  to  $6.  Carrots,  near¬ 
by,  per  basket,  50  to  80c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs,  58  to 
58%c;  ash,  extras,  57%  to  o8c ;  boxes 
and  prints.  59  to  59%c ;  firsts,  48  to  56c ; 
seconds,  40  to  47c ;  dairy  better,  38  to 
45c ;  ladles,  34  to  36c ;  renovated,  48  to 
49c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh,  choice,  26%  to  27c;  firsts,  23 
to  25  %c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  $1.05  to 
$1.08;  Eastern  extras,  90  to  92c;  West¬ 
ern  extras,  88  to  90c ;  Western  extra 
firsts,  85  to  S7c;  Western  firsts,  80  to 
S2c ;  storage  extras,  58  to  59c ;  storage 
firsts,  55  to  57c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  large  fowls,  40  to  42c ;  me¬ 
dium,  35  to  3Se;  large  roasting  chickens, 
45  to  50c:  medium  and  small,  35  to  38c  ; 
broilers,  43  to  45c :  squabs,  $6  to  $7.50 
per  doz. ;  pigeons,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  Western 
dry  packed  in  boxes,  choice  turkeys,  52 
to  55c:  medium.  45  to  48c;  large  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  38  to  42c;  medium  and 
small,  32  to  35c:  broilers,  40  to  45c; 
large  fowl,  40  to  42c;  medium,  37  to  39c; 
small.  30  to  33c ;  Western  ice  packed,  in 
barrels,  turkeys,  young,  46  to  50c;  good 
to  medium,  35  to  40o ;  large  roasting 
chickens,  34  to  36c  ;  medium  and  small.  30 
to  32e ;  large  fowl,  36  to  38e ;  medium, 
34  to  35c;  small,  28  to  30e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl,  24  to  2Sc ;  chickens,  24  to  26c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $1.25  to  $1.60  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives,  75c  to  $1  bu.  box; 
Spanish,  $4  crate. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $2  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  on 
track ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75  to  $2  ham¬ 
per. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  celery, 
white,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box ;  paschal,  $3 
to  $3  50;  Boston  market,  $3.50  to  $4; 
cucumbers,  $10  to  $25  bu.  box;  lettuce, 
50c  to  $1  bu.  box ;  spinach.  50e  to  $1  bu. 
box ;  squash,  marrow,  $60  to  $70  ton ; 
Hubbard  and  Bay  State,  $76  to  $100 
ton ;  string  beans,  $3  to  $5  bu.  box ; 
beets,  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu.  box ;  carrots, 
$1.50. 

APPLES 

Baldwins.  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  Greenings,  $3 
to  $4;  Northern  Spy,  $3.50  to  $5;  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red.  $5  to  $8 ;  sweet  apples,  $1  to 
$3  bbl. ;  Western,  box,  $3  to  $5. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  Florida,  $4  to  $5  50  box ;  In¬ 
dian  River,  $6.50  to  $7 :  grapefruit.  $3.50 
to  $4.50box :  pears,  Bose,  $4  to  $5  ini. 
box :  cranberries,  $3  to  $4  50  crate,  $10 
to  $14  bbl. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  3,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for- 
December,  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  6  to  8  cents 
on  the  better  grades,  and  a  smaller  re¬ 
duction  on  other  qualities,  which  were 
proportionately  low.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  drop  appears  to  be  the  heavy  receipts 
from  Denmark. 


Creamery,  fancy -lb .  67  @  58 

Good  to  Choice  .  53  <a  56 

Lower  GrndeB .  34  @  44 

City  made .  27  @  32 

Dairy,  best  .  53  @  54 

Common  to  good  .  34  @  50 

Packing  Stock . .  25  @  28 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  28  @  29 

Good  to  choice .  24  a  26 

Skims,  best .  18  a  20 

Fair  to  good  .  ,.  11  a  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy  . .  1  07  a  1  08 

Medium  togood  .  85  @  1  00 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  92  a  93 

Common  to  good .  75  a  85 

Gathered,  best,  white .  90  a  1  00 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  80  a  88 

i.nwpr  uraries . 52  a  60 

8  to  rage,  best .  59  ®  60 

Common  to  good .  42  a  56 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  8  50  ail  50 

Bulls  .  4  00  @  6  75 

Cows .  3  00  a  r  uo 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  14  00  ai7  00 

Culls .  9  00  @13  00 

Hoes . 1100  all  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  a  6  00 

Lambs  . 10  0»  a  14  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at;  Fowls,  22  to 
27c;  chickens,  22  to  24c;  roosters,  IS  to 
20c;  ducks,  35  to  36c;  geese,  30  to  32c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  52  @  54 

Com.  to  good .  35  @  45 

Chickens  choice  lb .  43  a  44 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  39 

Fowls .  30  a  40 

Roosters . . .  25  a  26 

DUCkS  .  .  ■  a  ,  *  a  *  ,  .  •  .  *  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  a  .  ■  ,  ■  aaaaa  35  @  42 

Squabs,  do* .  4  O'*  all  UO 

Geese . . .  30  @  86 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
18  to  20c ;  common  to  good,  12  to  16c ; 
pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  15  to  16c; 
heavier,  10  to  14c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
17  to  21c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs., 
28  to  30c ;  16  to  20  lbs.,  23  to  28c.  Rab¬ 
bits  from  the  West  have  brought  50  to 
60c  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  75  to  90c 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 


Mrfrrow,  100  lbs . 8  7*  a  9  00 

Pea  .  5  50  a  5  75 

Medium  . .  5  50  @  6  00 

Red  Kidney  . 7  »  00  ai0.50 

White  Kidney . 15  50  al6  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 3  50  a  6  00 

Greening .  3  51)  @  6  75 

Wealthy .  4  00  w  6  00 

King .  4  00  @  5  50 

McIntosh .  5  00  ®  8  00 

bu.  bkt .  75  @  1  25 

Pears,  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 9  00  @15  00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  165  lbs., . 4  25  @  4  50 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Maine.  180  lbs .  .  3  75  @  4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt... .  75  a  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 10  a  18 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  as  oo 

Cabbage  t»n .  12  00  @16  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  a  2  25 

Lettuce.  half-bbl.  basket .  100  a  3  75 

Onions.  100  lbs . 100  @  2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  150  a  2  50 

Kgs  Plants,  hi .  3  00  @  6  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00  a  1  75 

Radisbes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  3  00  @  6  GO 

Peppers,  bbl  .  1  00  @  3  00 

Romaine.  bu .  50  @150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  35  @  45 

Spinach,  bu . . 50  @  75 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate .  2  00  @  5  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  150  @8  00 

Kale,  bbl . :  00  @  1  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  35  00  @36  00 

No.  2  . 30  00  @33  00 

No.  3 .  28  00  @30  00 

Shipping . 24  00  @27  On 

Clover.  Mixed  .  25  00  *  32  00 

Straw,  Rye  . ...18  on  @19  oo 

Oat  and  wheat . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted:  Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  $1.87;  corn, 
No.  2,  yellow,  99c ;  oats,  No.  2,  white, 
61c ;  rye,  $1  61 ;  barley,  $1.03. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . $65 

Fair  to  good . 60 


Milk — T.oose.  at  stores . 

Bottled.  Grade  Au- . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint.... 
Cheese  lb .  .45 


Eggs — Best  . 1.10 

Fair  to  good . 65 

Fowls  . 42 


Turkeys  . 55 

Chickens  . 45 

Bacon — Best .  .55 

Average  grades  . 35 

T@\nib  chops  . 50 

Roasting  beef . 35 

Potatoes,  lb . 02% 
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$.68 

.64 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.30 

.50 

1.20 

1.00 

.45 

.60 

.50 

.56 

.45 
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.50 

.03 
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$4,000  from  4  acres  of  apricots 
$7,500  from  20  acres  of  peaches 
$25,000  from  35  acres  of  grapes 

(Cut  these  figures  in  two,  to  be  safe,  and  returns  still  are  large) 

San  Joaquin  Valleu 

Cali  fbrma 

There  is  but  one  California.  It  is  a  garden.  It  is  a 
scenic  paradise.  It  is  the  place  of  no  winter.  You 
get  the  most  out  of  life  for  yourself  and  family. 

See  it,  this  winter,  when  the  East  is  snowbound. 

lfou  (anFaimAllYearm  California 

» 

The  Santa  Fe  operates  five  trains 
a  day  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
to  winterless  California.  Two  of 
them  —  the  California  Limited  and 
the  San  Francisco  Limited — are  solid 
Piditnan  trains  with  dining  cars  all 
the  way.  The  Navajo,  Scout  and 
Missionary  carry  standard  and  tourist 
sleepers  and  chair  cars;  meals  in 
dining-cars  east  of  Kansas  City  and 
at  station  dining  rooms  west.  Meal 
service  for  all  trains  by  Fred  Harvey. 
The  two  Limiteds  and  the  Missionary 
have  through  sleepers  by  way  of 
Grand  Canycr. :  of  Arizona,  the  world’s 
scenic  wonder.  The  Santa  Fe  tourist 
sleepers  are  comfortable  and  you 
save  half  on  the  berth  rate.  Station 
meals  also  are  economical — a  “square 
meal”  for  a  dollar. 

Our  illustrated  folders,  descriptive  of  Caliiornia  lands,  and  the  trip  there,  mailed  on 
request.  Let  me  help  you  plan  your  trip,  and  advise  about  places  worth  looking  over. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry., 

930  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

5  daily  trains  to  California 


No  storing  costly  fodder  for  months 
of  snow  and  ice.  Flere  you  can 
profitably  raise  alfalfa,  grain,  fruit, 
stock  and  poultry.  You  have  benefits 
of  established  communities.  Schools 
are  ready,  and  fine  roads.  The 
various  fruit  associations  have  a 
remarkable  marketing  system.  You 
raise  the  fruit;  no  bother  about 
markets.  That  problem  has  been 
worked  out  for  you. 

Land  values  still  are  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds — considering  what  you 
get  in  return.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  can  support  many  thousands 
of  families,  on  twenty  and  forty  acre 
tracts.  The  world  competes  for 
what  you  raise,  because  of  superior 
quality. 


p  _,l.  l/iMalonJ  >»ild  climate,  productive  soil  excel- 
UUIliBIU  imeianu  lent  markets,  farms  all  descriptions 
sizes,  prices,  stocked  and  equipped :  many  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains.  Catalogue  by  request.  EVAN  A.  HOPKINS,  Vinelind,  N.  J. 


MAKK  A  DOI.T.AIt  AN  IKH  It.  SELL  MENU  MTS 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  g  o  free. 

COLLETTE  MFO.  CO..  Pept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.V, 


Farm  Water  Problems 


Reducing  Size  of  Pipe 

I  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  galvan¬ 
ized  pipe  to  carry  water  from  spring; 
I  could  not  get.  1%  in.;  had  to  ttiUe  1  in. 
I  sent  for  some  catalogues,  and  all  the 
pumps  illustrated  showed  the  bottom  114 
in.  Could  I  put  on  a  reducer  to  conform 
with  the  1  in.  pipe  without  impairing  the 
working  of  the  pump?  J.  w.  P. 

Canaan,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  1-in.  pipe  for 
the  suction  line  of  the  pump,  it  is  poor 
practice  to  use  a  smaller  pipe  for  this 
purpose  than  the  pump  is  fitted  for. 
However,  as  you  already  have  the  pipe,  it 
may  be  fitted  to  the  pump  by  using  a 
114-in  nipple  and  a  1%-iu.  to  1-in.  re¬ 
ducer.  The  effect  on  the  pump  will  be 
to  make  it  work  hard,  because  of  the 
greater  friction  caused  by  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  1-in.  pipe. 
Few  people  realize  it.  but  water  will  have 
to  flow  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  in  a  1-in. 
pipe  as  in  a  114-in.  size  to  discharge  at 
the  same  rate.  This  makes  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  when  we  remember  that  the  only 
force  available  to  carry  water  up  to  the 
cylinder  of  a  pump  is  that  of  atmospheric 
pressure — “suction,”  as  we  call  it — a 
force  of  only  about  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  To  make  the  pump  work  as  freely 
ns  possible  under  the  load  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  small  piping  used,  install  a 
vacuum  chamber  hs  described  on  page 
1736  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  relieves 
pumping  strains  considerably,  as  it  per¬ 
mits  the  water  column  in  the  pipe  a  more 
nearly  constant  motion  when  pumping  is 
being  done ;  it  is  started  and  stopped  more 
gradually.  K.  H.  s. 


Barrel  System  for*  Raising  Water 

Our  experience  may  be  helpful  to  W. 
R.  Y.,  page  1700.  Not  having  any  more 
money  than  most  ncw-to-the-landers,  and 
no  money  for  a  well,  we  had  a  good 
spring,  and  wanted  water  in  the  kitchen. 
This  was  200  feet  away  and  seven  feet 
above  the  spring  to  grade  at  house.  I 
managed  to  get  200  feet  of  pipe,  all  sizes, 
beginning  with  *4 -inch  and  finished  with 
lVi-inch.  and  five  barrels.  I  put  one  at 
tlie  brook  and  four,  one  on  top  of  each 
other,  under  the  back  porch,  the  bottom 
being  114  barrels  below  the  spring  level. 


point  from  which  the  water  is  to  be 
raised,  and  the  elevation  over  which  the 
water  is  to  be  lifted  cannot  be  over  34 
feet.  In  actual  practice  this  limit  has 
to  be  reduced  somewhat  because  of  fric¬ 
tion.  minute  air  leaks,  etc. 

From  your  description  it  seems  that 
you  have  neither  of  these  conditions. 
The  hollow  to  which  you  wish  to  siphon 
the  water,  as  I  understand  it.  is  approxi¬ 
mately  level  with  the  worked  area  of  the 
mine,  so  that  the  point  of  entrance  and 
point  of  discharge  would  be  about  on  a 
revel,  and  in  addition  the  raise  over  the 
ridge — 20  to  30  feet,  as  you  estimate — 
comes  very  near  the  limit  of  lift.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  pipe  at  this  point  as  you  suggest 
would  only  complicate  matters,  as  it 
would  increase  the  lift  beyond  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
no  more  lifting  effect.  It  is  perhaps  a 
strange  thing  to  grasp,  but  increasing  the 
fall  in  the  discharge  end  of  the  line  by 
raising  the  upper  end  of  it*  will  have 
absolutely  no  effect,  in  increasing  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  pipe.  Neither  will 
increasing  its  length  so  long  as  the  dis¬ 
charge  end  is  made  no  lower.  The  only 
thing  that  will  augment  the  flow  is  the 
actual  lowering  of  the  discharge  end.  and 
then  only  when  the  ridge  over  which  the 
water  has  to  be  carried  is  less  than  34 
feet  high.  25  to  30  feet  making  maximum 
actual  working  distance.  R.  H.  S. 


Glazed  Tile  for  Water  Pipe 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  your  readers 
have  had  experience  in  carrying  water 
in  glazed  tile?  We  have  a  spring  about 
100  rods  away  which  we  brought  to  the 
buildings  some  years  ago  in  the  best  iron 
pipe  we  could  get.  which  is  now  worth¬ 
less.  A  neighbor  suggests  two-inch  glazed 
tile  with  cemented  joints  as  probably  tlie 
most  permanent  thing  that  can  be  used, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  having  no 
possible  undesirable  effect  upon  the  water 
passing  through  it.  The  idea  appeals  to 
me.  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
it  has  been  tried  out.  F.  W.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  tried  it.  but 
now  that  a  loug  iron  pipe  lias  begun  to 
rust  we  wish  we  had.  Let  us  have  ex¬ 
perience  from  readers.  No  doubt  some 
of  them  have  tried  glazed  tile.  We  learn 


S 
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,  ,Goocf  Hogs 
Made  Better 

All  hogs  that  grow  fast  and  produce  pork 
at  a  profit  are  good  hogs.  And  the  difference 
between  good  hogs  and  poor  hogs — between  profit 
and  loss — is  largely  the  difference  in  their  health 
and  vigor.  You  can  hurry  your  hogs  to  market 
weight  in  shorter  time — cash-in  on  them  quicker 
— make  good  hogs  better — make  poor  hogs  profit¬ 
able,  by  adding  to  their  ration  a  small  amount  of 

Pratts  Hog  Tonic 

Not  a  food — does  not  actually  grow  bone  and  flesh 
— but  a  tonic  and  regulator,  that  tones  up  the  system 
and  puts  hogs  in  tip-top  condition.  Helps  keep  dis¬ 
ease  away,  makes  hogs  healthy  and  hearty.  Then 
they  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  heavy  feeding  and 
turn  all  their  feed  into  pork.  If  you’ve  never  used 
Pratts  Hog  Tonic  you  don’t  realize  how  fast  a  hog 
can  grow  if  given  a  fair  chance. 

Here’s  what  we  know  about  Pratts  Hog  Tonic — and  our  money-back 
guarantee  backs  this  statement:  It  makes  hogs  healthy — it  keeps 
hogs  healthy — its  use  brings  more  pounds  of  pork  from  each  bushel 
of  feed — it  brings  hogs  to  full  market  weight  30  days  quicker — 
it  improves  breeding  stock  so  big  litters  of  strong  pigs  are  the  rule. 

“Your  Mbney  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied” 

Make  the  test  at  our  risk.  Every  day  you 
delay  means  a  loss  to  you — so  start  today. 

There's  a  Pratt  Dealer  near  you 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator, 

Animal  Regulator,  Cow  Tonic,  Dip  and 
Disinfectant,  Stock  and  Poultry  Remedies  U-87 


Every  morning  I  have  about  75  gallons  of 
water  to  start  the  day  with.  I  have  this 
piped  to  the  kitchen  sink.  I  have  one 
horse,  two  cows,  one  pig.  500  chickens, 
and  always  have  plenty  of  water,  but  the 
-inch  pipe  got  rusted,  and  1  had  to  clean 
out  twice;  %-ineh  galvanized  pipe  would 
be  better.  This  outfit  has  served  us  with 
water  in  the  kitchen  now  five  years.  A 
small  gasoline  engine  and  storage  tank 
would  be  fine.  j.j.  n. 

Wayside,  N.  ,T. 


Siphoning  Water  Out  of  Old  Mine 

I  have  a  farm  that  has  some  coal  on 
it.  but  it  was  worked  by  some  firm  about 
30  or  40  years  ago.  and  I  would  like  to 
siphon  the  water  out  of  the  mine.  Six 
or  seven  acres  have  been  taken  out.  but. 
they  say  there  is  lots  of  coal  there  yet. 
The  coal  is  down  about  25  or  30  feet, 
and  about  200  feet  from  the  bole  is  a 
hollow  probably  20  feet  down.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  put  the  pipe  down  in 
the  hole  and  let  it  extend  up  10  or  15 
feet  from  the  ground  and  let  it  run 
slanting  till  it  would  hit  the  hill  where 
it  runs  down  in  the  hollow  and  then  put 
more  pipes  on  till  it  reached  the  low 
ground?  By  letting  the  pipe  extend  10 
or  15  feet  above  hole  one  would  have  a 
good  fall.  There  is  about  250  or  300 
feet  of  drawing  pipe  for  a  25  or  30-foot 
lift.  What  kind  of  an  elbow  would  be 
best — one  that  will  bend  right  around  or 
one  that  has  a  long  bend  in  it?  Down  in 
the  bole  I  thought  to  put  some  kind  of  a 
valve  that  would  hold  the  water  from 
going  down  in  the  bank  after  the  pipe 
was  filled  with  water.  O11  the  other  end 
Would  you  advise  a  valve  to  stop  the 
water  from  running  so  one  would  not 
have  to  prime  it?  About  how  Dig  a  pipe 
would  you  advise  to  carry  all  tin*  water? 
There  is  about  two  inches  of  water  run¬ 
ning  all  the  time,  but  when  it  gets  real 
wet  there  is  more  running.  Would  a 
four-inch  pipe  drain  all  tho  water  in  the 
bank  and  still  take  the  surplus  water  in 
time?  Would  a  pump  be  needed  to  start 
the  water  running,  or  would  a  hole  in 
the  elbow  be  all  right  to  put  water  in  to 
prime  it.  and  have  a  plug  to  screw  in 
after  one  had  tlie  pipe  tilled  with  water? 

Hubbard,  O.  b.  s. 

If  I  understand  your  proposition  cor¬ 
rectly  the  plan  is  not  feasible.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  siphon  water  unless  the  point 
of  discharge  is  actually  lower  than  the 


of  several  wooden  pipes  which  are  satis¬ 
factory.  I11  one  case  a  pipe  of  glass  was 
laid  from  a  spring  of  pure  water. 


Removing  Air  from  Siphon 

In  “Farm  Mechanics.”  page  176$.  E. 
L.  II..  Maine,  has  trouble  with  a  siphon 
because  of  air  collecting  at  the  bend  of 
the  siphon  at  the  well.  If  E.  I..  II.  will 
place  a  tee  at  the  upper  end  of  long  pipe, 
said  tee  having  a  cut-off  valve  and  a  pipe 
leatliug  up  therefrom  and  ending  in  an¬ 
other  cut-off  valve,  he  can  easily  control 
the  trouble.  When  the  air  accumulates 
in  the  pipe  it  will  be  in  the  standpipe 
above  the  elbow.  With  a  wrench  close  the 
valve  below  siphon,  and  leading  into  well 
downward,  and  open  the  valve  above  the 
siphon  and  fill  with  water.  Close  upper 
valve,  open  lower  valve  and  the  system 
will  work  until  air  enough  collects  to  de¬ 
crease  the  supply.  If  E.  H.  L.  will  go  to 
the  expense  of  placing  a  copper  container 
holding  a  gallon  or  more  in  place  of  the 
short  length  of  pipe  above  the  elbow  of 
siphon  the  chances  are  the  filliug  opera¬ 
tion  will  not  occur  oftener  than  once  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months. 

I  have  had  this  trouble  with  about  45 
rods  of  pipe,  and  when  there  was  but  one 
opening  at  the  lower  end  it  ran  a  %-in. 
stream  IS  weeks,  but  when  a  line  was  laid 
at  right  angles  to  bring  water  into  the 
dwelling  house,  about  six  rods  nearer  the 
well,  and  the  faucet  in  the  house  stand¬ 
pipe  was  opened  while  a  nearly  full  head 
was  flowing  at  the  barn  trough,  air  would 
he  drawn  into  standpipe  at  house  and 
later  driven  up  the  slope  to  the  upper  end 
of  siphon  until  the  device  noted  was 
drained  of  water. 

Elbow  of  my  siphon  at  well  was  about 
214  ft-  below  the  level  of  earth  around 
the  well  and  frost  never  troubled  water  in 
the  pipe  above  siphon.  When  pipe  was 
renewed  after  11  years  I  placed  a  hose 
bit  as  a  faucet  in  the  house,  and  when 
required  attached  a  hose  to  it.  and  with 
a  hand  force  pump  drove  the. air  out  of 
pipe  which  then  had  only  a  simple  elbow 
at  siphon  driving  the  air  down  some  6  ft. 
into  the  well,  and  this  method  has  been 
used  over  25  years  satisfactorily. 

New  York.  iiari.an  m.  fisher. 


A  NEGRO  was  trying  to  saddle  a  mule, 
when  a  bystander  asked.  "Does  that  mule 
ever  kick  you?”  "No.  sub.  but  he  kicks 
sometimes  whar  I’se  jes’  been.” — Credit 
1 ,08 1. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Laying 

We  have  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  that 
have  just  started  laying.  It  is  very  hard 
for  them  to  lay  and  the  shells  are  soft. 
We  have  given  them  oyster  shells,  and 
feed  them  with  corn,  separately,  and  no 
results.  What  do  .you  advise?  MRS.  T. 

New  York. 

If  these  chickens  are  getting  only  corn 
as  food,  the  trouble  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Corn  alone  does  not  furnish  mineral 
matter  and  other  nutrients  that  the  fowls 
need,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  such 
foods  as  wheat  bran,  middlings,  skim-milk 
or  beef  scrap,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley  or  buckwheat  may  well  be 
added  to  the  whole  or  cracked  corn  as  a 
hard-grain  ration,  and,  more  important,  a 
ground  grain  mash  containing  wheat 
bran  and  other  ground  feeds  should  be 
given.  A  good  combination  for  such  a 
mash  is  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  corn- 
meal.  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  or  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap. 
This  may  be  kept  before  them  all  the 
time  as  a  dry  mash  in  containers  that 
will  not  permit  them  to  waste  it.  or  it 
may  be  fed  once  daily  slightly  moistened. 
Laying  fowls  should  eat  approximately 
equal  quantities  of  whole  grain  and 
ground  mash  and  should  have  the  crushed 
oyster  shells,  grit,  etc  .  in  addition.  Your 
feed  dealer  will  doubtless  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  this  laying  mash,  or  some 
other  equally  good.  If  you  do  not  have 
an  abundance  of  skim-milk  for  your  fowls, 
see  to  it  that  the  mash  that  you  use  has 
about  one-fifth  part  of  meat  scrap.  This 
animal  food  is  needed  if  the  hens  are  to 
do  their  best  at  laying.  M.  B.  D. 


Rye  for  Poultry 

A  number  of  our  readers  say  that  they 
have  a  quantity  of  rye  on  hand,  and  they 
want  to  use  it  for  chicken  feed.  There 
is  very  little  difference  in  composition 
between  rye  and  wheat.  The  feeding 
value  of  the  two  grains  is  much  the  same. 
The  taste  of  rye,  however,  is  offensive  to 
some  animals,  and  they  will  not  eat  it 
readily.  Throw  down  a  handful  of  mixed 
grain,  containing,  rye.  wheat,  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  oats,  and  the  other  grains  will 
be  promptly  eaten  while  the  rye  will  be 
left.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  mix 
it  with  corn,  oats  .and  wheat,  and  have 
the  mixture  coarsely  ground  into  a  dry 
mash.  Mix  a  quantity  of  beef  scraps  or 
dried  meat  with  it  and  the  hens  will  clean 
up  the  mixture.  They  will  have  to  be 
tempted  in  this  way  in  order  to  eat  the 
rye  freely.  It  is  possible  to  starve  them 
to  eat  it.  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  get 
the  best  results  from  poultry  feeding. 


Buttermilk  and  Green  Feed 

Last  Spring,  in  bringing  through  a 
large  flock  of  baby  chicks,  I  fed  them 
liberally  with  mash  moistened  with  but¬ 
termilk.  On  this  feed  the  chicks  seemed 
to  care  very  little  for  green  food  of  any 
kind,  though  my  loss  was  very  email,  and 
the  chicks  came  through  nicely  and  have 
done  well.  I  notice  the  same  disposition 
on  the  part  of  grown  fowls  to  seem  to 
care  very  little  for  green  food  when 
given  buttermilk  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Oan  it  be  that  the  elements 
that  are  in  green  food  and  that  seem 
so  necessary  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  th-'  chick  are  also  present  in  the  but¬ 
termilk.  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  feed  succulent 
matter?  C.  E.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  never  observed  this  lack  of  de¬ 
sire  for  green  food  when  buttermilk  was 
sunplied  that  you  speak  of.  My  own 
chicks  last  season  had  buttermilk  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  lives,  and  yet  ate  tender 
green  stuff  with  avidity.  Buttermilk 
does  not,  of  course,  contain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  green  stuff,  though  it  may  make 
the  latter  less  essential  because  of  the 
health-giving  properties  which  it  does 
possess.  Sour  milk  was  at  one  time  be¬ 
lieved  to  owe  its  healthfulness  as  a  poul¬ 
try  food  to  the  lactic  acid  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  and  this  acidity  was  artificially 
increased  by  the  use  of  cultures  of  the 
lactic  acid  bacillus ;  the  theory  being  that 
harmful  bacteria  in  the  intestines  were 
destroyed,  or.  at  least,  kept  in  check  by 
the  bacilli  of  lactic  acid.  This  theory 
was  given  weight  by  the  teaching  of  a 
Russian  scientist,  Metehnikotf.  who  had 
promulgated  it  in  relation  to  human  be¬ 
ings.  averring  that  he  had  overcome  the 
deleterious  effect  of  products  of  intes¬ 
tinal  putrefaction  by  the  administration 
of  sour  milk.  This  theory  seems  to  have 
lost  standing,  however,  and  milk  is  now 
considered  milk,  whether  sweet  or  sour, 
whole  milk,  skim-milk  or  buttermilk. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  milk 
ns  a  food  for  young  chicks.  One  can 
afford  to  pay  even  an  exorbitant  price 
for  at  least  a  few  Aveeks  rather  than  to 
let  his  chicks  go  without  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Mites 

T  have  been  feeding  my  flock  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  a  scratch  feed  of  (‘racked 
corn  and  oats,  and  have  had  a  dry  mash 
before  them  at  all  times  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  the  following :  Bran,  ground 
oats,  gluten,  cornmenl  and  meat  scrap, 
with  a  small  amount  or  charcoal.  Re¬ 
cently  two  fine  specimens  of  above  chick¬ 
ens  died.  Upon  closely  examining  the  dry 


mash  in  feed  box  I  discovered  a  great 
number  of  very  small  grayish  insects, 
smaller  than  a  pin  head,  and  so  many  in 
places  they  looked  like  dust.  I  presume 
this  condition  of  the  feed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  two  birds,  and  two 
more  look  badly ;  weak  in  legs,  drooping 
behind,  combs  somewhat  shriveled,  and 
feathers  seem  to  be  frayed  out.  The  mash 
I  stopped  at  once.  I  mix  my  own  and 
was  careful  to  see  that  grain  was  alj  right 
at  the  time.  There  was  no  mold  or  ani¬ 
mal  life  that  I  could  see.  The  meat  scrap 
is  a  cooked  preparation  ;  always  has  been 
good.  Should  the  composition  of  my  mash 
be  changed  during  the  Summer,  or  what, 
can  be  done  to  avoid  the  mash  spoiling? 
Should  the  mash  be  omitted  altogether  in 
hot  weather?  n.  E.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Your  mash  is  all  right,  though  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  wheat  middlings  would  improve  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  had  anything  di¬ 
rectly  to  do  with  the  death  of  these 
fowls.  A  dry  mash  of  the  same,  composi¬ 
tion  as  that  used  in  cold  weather  is  usu¬ 
ally  fed  through  the  season,  and  in  the 
same  way. 

Your  description  of  these  insects  leads 
nie  to  believe  that  your  poultry  house  is 
infested  by  red  mites.  Look  beneath  the 
ends  of  your  perches,  where  they  rest 
upon  supports,  behind  loose  boards  and 
in  the  cracks  about  the  perches,  behind 
any  nest  boxes  that  are  nailed  against 
the  walls,  and  into  any  other  places 
where  these  mites  might  hide  during  the 
day,  after  feeding  upon  your  fowls  at 
night.  Use  your  nose  and  see  if  you  do 
not  detect  an  acrid  odor  as  you  enter  the 
poultry  house.  Run  a  stick  through  some 
of  those  piles  of  gray  dust  and  see  if  the 
dust  does  not  prove  to  be  alive.  These 
red  mites,  red  only  when  filled  with  blood, 
are  blood-suckers,  and  much  more  harm¬ 
ful  to  your  fowls  than  the  body  lice  which 
remain  upon  them  at  all  times.  Get  rid 
of  them  by  painting  or  spraying  all  places 
where  they  congregate  -with  oil,  or 
one  of  the  coal  tar  preparations  used  to 
disinfect  stables.  Kerosene,  alone  or 
mixed  Avith  some  heavier  oil,  or  with  one- 
fourth  part  crude  carbolic  acid,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mite  destroyer,  and  some  hard 
grease,  like  melted  tallow,  applied  to 
perches,  will  keep  the  mites  at  a  distance 
for  a  long  time.  m.  b.  d. 
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To  produce  va- 
5^  por-bath  sprouts 
with  their  diastase, 
<re*etable  Bulk,  grape  suirar,  etc. , 
fthat  brine  the  big:  yields  in  egrr»; 
toebansre  nigh-price  grain  into  low- 
price  ess-producing  fe»d.  Get  a 


CIose-To-Natnre  Grain  Spronter 

fakes  your  dry  lota  profitable  in  summer  and  brings  the  eg* 


Makes  your  dry  lota  prontaoie  in  summer  an<l  brings  the  eggs 
all  winter.  Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  twelve.  We 
make  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hena'to 
1,000.  Sand  for  frea  circular  ‘■'u  Sprouted  flats  and  Eggs 

Close-To-Nature  Co.,  18  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


P 


LANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

AllStyles.  150  illustrations  Als  > copy  of  “The Full 
Egg  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please  you — send 

*6c-  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  58,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Fine  Black  Beauty  TURKEYS 

Also  a  few  flnetii  ay  Bronx* ,  $8  to$IO  for  hens;  $12  50 
to  815  for  toms.  A  few  v.  i  y  tin.-  Mammoth  Toulouse 

Geese,  $10  ea.;  $1  8  for  two.  ROCK  CUFF  FARM.  Brogu.«ill«,Pa. 


F  O  It 
SAT 


£  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  "•  D0,fi 


IV alton,  New  York 


breeding  turkeys 

M.  Bronze,  h’arragansett  *<  d  White  Holland  Hen*  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  nkin. 
WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

For  Sale— Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  hTv*lS;s[e?8o ’V’- 

Healthy  Birds.  Mrs.  WALTER  I.  SAXTON.  Benin  Center.  N.  »! 


High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Tonus  $10  to  $20;  hens,  $8  to  Si  5.  All  Fine,  Bi*  Bone 
and  lie; l1  thy.  F «  M.  KERN,  Hpringville,  Indiana 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  AVrite  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.  A.SOVDER.  Box  29.  SellersviUe.  Pa. 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ™“tee°dn 

Inclose  Stamp.  I.  ».  WHEELER.  M.plewttd  Ferm,  R  2.  Massena.  N.U 


Fin?  RrPPfk  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas. 

rillCDlCcUS  Bantams.  Harrs,  Piteous.  Doge,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  f  arm.  Telford,  Pa! 


MlTer8piu,K|od  Cockerel,  for  sale.  Very  beautiful. 

*  I..  B.  I ICL1H  It.  IF.  1  Delinar,  Delaware 


:°«  Minorca  Cockerel*.  Excellent 

birds.  4*.  C.  MILLI.U,  K.  No.  1,  Oxford,  N  J. 


;ine  II.  (.  It.  1.  lied.  Huff  end  Columbian  lloek  COCKEItF  I  S 
C.  J.  8HELMIDINE  -  Lorraine,  New  York 


srstszi? 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  CL?," 

Gander,  J6  50.  Bronze  Turkeys— Hens,  J7  50  to  $10 
and  Gobblers  $10  to  S15.  Pekin  Ducks.  $3  50  each- 
Drakes.  $4,  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Sellers ville.  Pa! 

Toulouse  and  African  Geese  inher,orvZ 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

tor  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  ('vanes.  .Storks,  Swans 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Beat  s,  Foxes  Hac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


Breeding  Pen  Dark  Barred  Rocks 

ten  hens,  one  cock.  Bred  and  mated  to  produce  ex¬ 
hibition  males.  Ribbon  winners  in  the  lot.  Must 
satisfy  or  no  sale.  Price,  #50.  A  hie  bareain 
ELMER  ROBERSON,  Stockton,  N?  J. 

bhkd  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Barron  Leghorns  El  ...^^7*,%^,.*.  ■.  r. 

While  Wyandotte  Cockerels  KrSfte* 

and  eggs.  mDDLEBUOOK  POULTKI  Vi  HU,  Itambur*,  X.  f. 


Tum4<PEdds 

htf0j>3O9  ChiMns 
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That's  the  value  of  Buckeye  equipment1" 
to  the  farmer.  It  means  more  money  for 
chickens  that  cost  /ess— with  all  the 
risk,  worry  and  trouble  left  out. 

Buckeye  Incubators  take  all  the  gamble  out  o t 

chick  raising,  and  are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  better 
chicks— that  are  bigger,  livelier,— full  of  that  pep  and  -vigor 
that  make  quick  growing,  healthy  chickens.  Made  in  the 
sizes  you  need,  and  proved  by  practical  poultrymen  for  thirty 
years  to  be  the  sure  road  to  success. 

Euckeye  Erooders  have  revolutionized  the  raising  of  chicks. 
The  Buckeye  Colony  Erooders  grow  three  chicks  in  the 
same  space  where  one  grew  before,  and  actually  cut  the  ex¬ 
pense  right  in  half.  They  are  supreme,  whether  for  100  chicks  or  1000. 
Breeders  using  them  uniformly  raise  from  85  to  95  percent  of  every 
hatch  in  Buckeye  Colony  Brooders,  and  do  it  with  a  quarter  of  the 
labor  and  none  of  the  worry.  These  remarkable  brooders  burn  coal  or 
kerosene,  are  self-feeding,  self-regulating,  simple,  safe  and  alwaya 
dependable. 

The  Buckeye  Way  leads  to  prosperity. 

Ask  the  Buckeye  user— he  knows!  Your  dealer  can  tell  you  all  about 
Buckeye  goods  and  their  assurance  of  success,  or  we  will  gladly 
send  you  our  cataloe  describing  them.  Write  for  It. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 


127  Euclid  Ave. 


Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 

Built  Avith  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber! 
rocker  grate  ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  ''rite  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ate.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  sired  by  full  brothers  to  the  ten  pullets 
who  made  the  prood  record  of  2 ,222  in  one  year 

at  Vineland  International  Ejjp:  Laying  and  Breeding 
Contest,  being  mi  verage  of  220  1-5  per  hen— 
S  5  -  $  1  O -S'  5  and  *20.  If  not  pleased  with  your 
purchase  return  same  anti  get  your  monev  back. 
I  m  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  *4  OO  per  15' 
$20  00  per  100.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 

GAUKET  AY.  BUCK.  COLTS  NECK,  X.  J. 


A*  C.  Jones  Berred  Rocks  win 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Jnst  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
Pern6, 5.1 1  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weei.s, 
1,05..  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
xVn  .  s,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Firm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  300  choiee  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  #5  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  #3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.Y. 


ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 

Cockerels  andCooks  for  salea'  half  price.  Quantity 
"mi^d.  Order  from  this  adv.  S5.S7.50,  SIO 
and  .Sl~.oO.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

C*  ^  •  &  II.  J.  ECKJI A RT,  Shohola,  I’a. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  New  York  State  Fair.  Hanover  and  Allentown, 
I  a..  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Hagerstown.  Md..  they 
c ttraot»'d  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Fifty-two  prizes  and  silver  cup  on  capon  for  best 
me-t  type  in  show.  Booking  orders  for  hatching  egg 
chicks  and  older  stock.  Write  for  folder  with  cuts  to 
MARCY  FARM  ::  MATA  WAN.  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

(Th«  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  I*.  I  phuiu,  R.  F.0.  No.  ?,  Belmar,  V  J. 


COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  A\  ILLIAM8,  Box  494,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 300  May  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$2  e-'ch.  50  White  It  neks,  May  hatch,  $2.25  each. 
Healthy,  thrifty.  JUST*  POULTRY  FARM.  Souihampion.  N  1. 


/.°l1  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

from  high  producing  hens.  Leading  Wyandotte  pen, 
last  Stores :  contest.  Price,  $5  and  $7  50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ilurry  D.  Knimnn*,  Plymouth,  Conn. 


RA-RROlS  S  W  tiite  Wyandottes 
C  ock»‘rei8.  Pullet*  and  Hens  for  sale  irom  stook  I  imp  1 1- 
©d.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewi*,  Apalaclxin,  N'aw  York 


HIGH  RECORD 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  am  offering  for  sale  Pen  54,  Third  year  of  the  first 
vmeland  International  Laying  Contest.  This  pen  or 
t  n  birds  made  an  ofllei  1  record  of  2.223  eggs  in  one 
year  which  is  a  higher  record  than  was  made  by 
any  Leghorn*  at  either  Storrs  or  Vineland  during 
tiie  year  just  closed.  Price  reasonable.  Also  a  fine 
lot  of  Cockerels.  C.  S.  GREENE.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WH1TE  LEGH°R\  PULLETS  Wyckoff  Strain 

April  and  M»y  hatch.  Long  and  broad  backs.  All  have 
the  lopcomb.  Non-  laving.  Yearlings  $2  up.  All  birds 
Guaranteed.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ££ 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
am i  $7.50  each  All  from  large,  uniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  p.  g.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

200-EGG  PULLETS  P4Y 

FOR  SALE-30  S.  C.  R.  I.TtED  COCKERELS 

Same  stock  as  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  $7.50 
each.  White  Kook  Cockerel*  from  200-egg  strain, 
large  white  standard  birds,  #7.50  each. 

THE  HOMEST5AD  FARM.  YARMOUTHPORT.  MASS. 

S.  C.R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  2S9-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  S5.  $8  and  *10 

•..eh.  ANNA  M.  JONHS,  traryvllle,  New  York 

SA°I  !e  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

same  breeding  as  our  winners  of  5th  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  at  Hatnorne.  Leading  pen  again  this 
year.  Also  White  Barred  Book*  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  a  few  lied  hens.  Prices  reasonable 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


COLT  MHIAN  h  \  AN  DOTIES.  Beauty  and  utility 
combined.  Large  flock.  Good  selection.  12  years 
Specialist.  Free  literature.  "THREE  OAKS."  Box  2*.  Grallon.  Mass 


Dorcas  White  WYANDOTTES 
SPECIALS!  100  Cockerels.  Pullets  for  l)cc.  Beautiful  stand¬ 
ard  egg-bred  liues.  *2.50.  $3.50,  #5  each.  Sold  on  rpp-  ov¬ 
al.  19  years  a  breeder.  EARL  S.  WILSON,  Bos  497,  Hammond.  N.  T, 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Trap  Nest  Hens  from  $5  up. 

Jiwruu  ii  on  i.'  i  ■:  c-t.. .....  .  ...  ..  .*.  ..  _ 


JOSEPH  M OUF.AU, 


Siugletou  Farms,  'Vallum  I.aLs,  K.  I. 


W 


HITE  WYAHDOTTES.  A  N’o.  1.  Recrnl-Doivaa.  Anril  rkls  nnd 
Pull.  $3  caob.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.T 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a  day  line  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridge  P» 


Whitfi  I  Pffhnrn*  '^kerels,  April  Hatch.  *3 

4  011  It  nnilo  Legnorns  and  $5  each.  Won  wherever 
shown.  '>  rite  y our  wants.  AN0BEW  N.  BECKER,  Scbahade.  N.T. 


INCUBATORS  for  Sale 

3.000  Candee,  1917,  #300.  1,200.  S15U.  20  390  Prai 
vie  State  Sand  Trays.  S30  each.  Also  u*ed  Colony 
Brooders.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southadptoii.  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^iatst!fc^ 

Breeding  Pens  $25  up.  Cockerels,  *5  up.  \\  on  last  year* 
stores  c  ntost  <i:hdo  I  laud  Bed  class.!  Second  place 
this  year.  DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Boa  34,  Slum  Falls.  N.  H. 

LEGHORN  BREEDING  MALES 

Choice,  Range  raised mility  cockerels, .->3.50 and  $5.  Satis- 
met  ion  or  Money  Refunded.  Huntrulnw  Poultry 
r  arm,  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop.,  M oninout h  Junction.  N.  J, 

April  Hatched  Rhode  Island  Red  8AHR* 4E3  “0CK  Pullets 

$2  each.  Q*  W.  TRAVIS,  Hopewell  Junction,  S.V* 

SC.  and  0.  Bmrn  Leghorn  Cockerels  finest  breed- 
■  ing.  C.  J.  SHEL.MIDINB,  Lorraine.  New  York 

TnillmiRA  Ranoa  nnd  Barred  Ri-ck  Cockerels. 

louiousaueese  RoyHilxk V  Gouvereeur,  N.  Y. 

AHOU  F  S.  I‘.  Ruff,  Riaek.  IU-owyi  and  Silver  I  eghorn  Cocker* 
w  •!>.  C.  J.  S H  E  L,  Af  /  J)  I  N”  E.  Lorraine.  Ncu»  York 


PSiXIN.  ROUEN  AND  MUSCOVY  DRAKES. 
C.  J.  S HELM! DINE  -  -  Lorraine,  New  York 

White  &  Colored  Muscovy  Drakes 

opera.  Fi  e*t  of  stook.  SIIKI.MIPINB  mens.,  Lan-tln..  N  Y. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  ffT“' u/bb^ 

winners.  Stock  for  s  de.  K.  II.  AKUEKSON,  Mocreavillp.  lnd. 

EGGS  ANfl  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


PEi  DUCKS 


1878 


December  11,  1920 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  daily  papers  now  annouuce  a  re¬ 
ceivership  has  been  appointed  for  the 
East  Coast  Fisheries  of  Maine,  the  stock 
of  which  has  been  promoted  by  I.  M.  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  concern  was  capitalized  for  $10,000,- 
000.  which  gave  ample  opportunity  for  a 
stock-selling  enterprise,  regardless  of 
whether  fish  were  sold  or  not.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  reports  of  the  bait 
used  to  catch  fish — the  promise  of  7  per¬ 
cent  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  was 
the  “bait”  which  caught  investors.  Those 
who  asked  our  advice,  if  followed,  have 
nothing  to  regret. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Air-friction  Carburetor  Co. 
of  Dayton.  O.,  who  claim,  according  to 
the  enclosed  advertisement,  to  have  a  new 
invention  in  the  line  of  carburetors  that 
will  save  gasoline?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this  new  carburetor?  Is  it 
any  good,  or  just  a  fake?  w.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  no  personal  experience 
with  this  carburetor,  but  a  number  of 
subscribers  have  reported  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  from  it,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  studiously  avoided  making  good  on 
their  guarantee.  The  advertising  of  the 
Air-friction  Carburetor  has  been  refused 
by  The  B.  N.-Y.  The  advertisement  is 
in  reading  form,  as  though  written  by 
the  editor  of  the  publication  in  which  it 
appeared,  but  ends  with  “advertisement.” 
as  required  by  postal  requirements.  The 
advertisement  makes  the  claim  that  this 
carburetor  increases  the  power  of  all 
motors  30  to  50  per  cent.  Also  that  Ford 
owners  report  as  high  as  40  to  50  miles 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Are  such  claims 
believable? 

I  thought  I  would  send  my  $1  in  time 
to  avoid  loss  of  papers  this  year.  I  have 
taken  papers  I  did  not  miss,  but  I  did 
miss  The  R.  N.-Y.  sadly  last  February. 

Maine.  E.  c. 

This  is  a  couple  of  mouths  ahead  on 
renewal,  but  it  is  a  nice  precaution  for 
the  subscriber,  and  the  source  of  great 
saving  of  time  and  expense  to  us.  If 
every  subscriber  renewed  promptly  before 
expiration  it  would  save  thousands  of 
dollars  that  we  could  put  right  back  into 
the  paper  in  extra  value  and  service. 

My  delay  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  $40  from  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  was  not  due  to  the 
lack  of  gratitude.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
not  words  to  express  my  surprise  and 
gratefulness.  I  really  had  given  up  the 
money  as  lost ;  then  I  thought  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  you  have  in  collecting  debts  for 
your  subscribers,  so  I  sent  it  to  you  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  “pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.”  _  MRS.  F.  S.  B. 

West  Virginia. 

I  received  the  voucher  for  $21.57  for 
the  case  of  eggs  lost  August  27.  This 
certainly  beats  filing  claims  with  the  ex¬ 
press  company  and  waiting  from  one  to 
two  years  for  payment.  Thank  you  man¬ 
ifold  for  your  service.  H.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  this  case  the  “pen”  did  the  work, 
and  there  is  great  opportunity  to  use  it 
again  to  urge  the  passage  of  some  legis¬ 
lation  during  the  coming  session  that  will 
force  the  transportation  companies  to 
pay  claims  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Sixty  days  is  sufficient  for  the  usual 
claims.  Also  urge  them  to  insist  upon 
correction  of  the  unjust  ruling  adopted  by 
the  express  company  in  regard  to  egg 
breakage.  They  maintain  the  right  to 
break  18  eggs  out  of  every  30-dozen  crate. 
When  Mr.  Dillon  was  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
he  brought  suit  through  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission,  and  this  5  per  cent 
breakage  ruling  was  declared  illegal,  and 
the  express  company  was  given  10  days 
to  withdraw  it.  They  have  gone  back 
to  it  again,  however,  and  have  included 
it  in  their  official  classification  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  express  companies  insist  upon  certaiu 
requirements  before  accepting  a  shipment, 
and  charge  a  high  rate  for  their  service. 
Shippers  have  the  same  right  to  insist 
upon  careful  handling,  prompt  payment 
for  just  claims,  and  no  deduction  for  ex¬ 


cessive  breakage.  If  a  dozen  eggs  are 
broken  in  a  30-dozen  shipment,  it  indi¬ 
cates  carelessness,  and  prompt  payment 
should  be  made.  Take  these  matters  up 
with  your  representatives  in  Albany.  Tell 
them  legislation  is  needed  on  these  two 
points,  at  least,  and  is  needed  promptly. 

Gilman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
recently  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.,  through  an 
advertising  agency,  an  advertisement  so¬ 
liciting  shipments  of  hides  and  furs  from 
families.  Here  is  the  offer  that,  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  makes : 

We  trust  you  for  the  first  grading,  as 
we  take  it  for  granted  that,  you  are  just 
as  well  qualified  to  judge  the  quality  of 
your  furs  as  we  are.  and  as  well  informed 
as  to  prices  and  market  conditions. 

It.  would  thus  appear  that  Gilman  &  Co. 
were  going  to  let.  the  shipper  make  his 
own  price  for  the  initial  shipment,  revers¬ 
ing  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade.  That’s 
what  the  language  of  the  offer  means, 
but  when  we  come  to  pin  the  firm  down 
for  assurance  that  there  were  “no  strings” 
to  the  offer,  we  find  that  the  shipper  is 
sent  a  check  in  advance  for  50  per  cent 
of  his  valuation  of  the  goods,  which,  when 
presented  to  the  hank  for  payment,  must 
be  accompanied  with  invoice  and  shipping 
receipt,  and  settlement  for  the  balance 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Gilman  & 
Co.’s  valuation.  Nothing  very  liberal 
about  the  proposition  after  all  when  one 
gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  plan.  Gilman  & 
Co..  Inc.,  is  a  financially  responsible  house, 
and  just  how  the  firm  figures  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  farmers  by  the  use  of  such 
misleading  advertising  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  The  firm  states  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the-  only  paper  which 
objects  to  the  advertisement.  If  true,  it 
is  a  hard  indictment  of  the  farm  press. 
If  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  should 
see  the  advertisement  in  other  publications 
we  merely  want  them  to  know  just  what 
Gilman  &  Co.  have  up  their  sleeve  that  is 
not  revealed  in  the  advertisement. 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a 
subscriber  also,  I  understand  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  your  service  bureau.  I  bought 
some  tire  filler  from  the  Essenkav  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Chicago.  Ill.,  last  Spring. 
I  received  it  on  10  days’  free  trial  and 
.vour  money  back  if  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied.  I  put  it  into  my  tire  and  used  it 
for  a  few  days,  or  until  the  tire  went 
flat.  I  sent  it  back  within  the  10  day’s, 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  received  my  money. 

I  wrote  to  them  aud  told  them  I  wanted 
my  money,  and  they  said  I  would  get  it 
hack,  but  not  as  soon  as  stipulated.  Is 
there  any  way  that  you  can  possibly  get 
this  money,  as  we  are  poor  farmers  strug¬ 
gling  to  raise  a  family  and  educate  them? 

New  York.  c.  H. 

The  .  Essenka.v  Products  Company  ig¬ 
nores  our  letters  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  Any  form  of  tire  filler,  aside 
from  air,  seems  to  prove  a  delusion  in 
the  hands  of  automobile  owners.  They 
may  in  some  cases  give  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction,  but  if  there  were  a  prac¬ 
tical  substitute  for  air  inflation  of  tires 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  and  automobile  drivers 
would  have  discovered  it  before  this  late 
date.  The  failure  of  the  manufacturer 
of  this  product  is  its  own  condemnation. 

The  Pettyjohn  Pure  Products  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  object  to  our  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  stock  proposition  as  being 
“get-rich-quick  scheme.”  There  are  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  promotion  of  this  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  justifying  the  con¬ 
clusion,  but  as  the  intent  in  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  is  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  we  desire  to  give  the  proposition  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  aud  withdraw  the 
term. 

The  company  was  organized  in  South 
Dakota  in  1916,  capital  $3,000,000,  par 
value  $1.  The  stock  has  been  promoted 
largely  on  the  basis  of  success  of  other 
cereal  manufacturers.  No  information  is 
given  in  the  prospectus  as  to  earnings  or 
assets.  The  stock  is  being  offered  by 
stock  salesmen  at  $2  per  share,  while  it 
is  currently  quoted  by  unlisted  stock 
brokers  around  90  cents  per  share.  The 
stock  is  at  best  a  speculation  of  unknown 
value. 


Freddy  had  successfully  pleaded  stom¬ 
ach  ache  to  keep  him  away  from  school, 
but  his  mother  became  suspicious  when, 
just  after  the  school  hell  had  stopped 
ringing,  his  friends  called  for  him  to  go 
for  a  swim.  “But.  Freddy,  you  can’t 
go  swimming  when  on  have  the  stomach 
ache.”  protested  his  mother.  “That’s  all 
right.”  said  Ft-eddy.  unabashed;  ‘'I’ll 
swim  on  my  back  all  the  time.” — New 
York  Globe. 


“HANES”  is  nationally  standard 
underwear — it  will  make  good  to  you! 


Trade  Mark 


ELASTIC  KNIT 


Underwear 


EXTRA  wear,  extra  warmth 
and  extra  comfort  are  built 
into  “Hanes”  winter  underwear 
for  men  just  as  accurate  time  is 
built  into  a  good  watch! 

Your  own  test  will  prove  why 
our  guarantee  on  every  “Hanes” 
garment  is  so  broad.  We  know 
what  “Hanes”  must  deliver  to 
you  in  satisfaction!  “Hanes” 
never  disappoints! 

•'fTANES”  heavy  winter  weight  union 
rT  suits  and  the  new  silk  trimmed,  full 
combed  yarn  medium  weight  union  suits 
(carrying  the  yellow  Hanes  label)  have 
the  non-gaping  tailored  collarette  and 
elastic  knit,  shape  holding  arm  and  leg 
cuffs;  buttonholes  last  the  life  of  the 
garment;  an  extra  gusset  assures  extra 
comfort  across  the  thighs;  the  “Hanes” 
closed  crotch  stays  closed;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  on  to  stay;  reinforcements 
strengthen  every  strain  point. 

“Hanes”  heavy  winter  weight  Shirts 
have  the  snug-setting  elastic  knit  collar¬ 
ette  and  arm  cuffs.  Drawers  have  an 
extra  wide,  durable  3-button  sateen 
waist  band  that  assures  comfort  and 
service. 

“Hanes”  Boys’  Union  Suits 

are  wonderful  value  because  they  give  such 
extraordinary  service!  Made  in  sizes  20  to 
34,  covering  ages  from  2  to  16  years.  2  to 
4  year  old  sizes  have  drop  seat.  Four  de¬ 
sirable  colors. 


See” Hanes”  Underwear  at  your  dealer’s.  It 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  at  once. 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

"We  guarantee  Hanes  underwear  ab¬ 
solutely — every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if 
any  seam  breaks 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office:  366  Broadway 


Next  Summer - You’ll  want  to 


wear  Hanes  Nainsook  Union  Suits! 


Burns  KEROSENE 

cheapest  fuel,  36  hours  one  filling; 

handy  valve  controls  heat  for  small  tanks  or 
mild  weather,  flame  can’t  blow  out;  no  ashes) 
smoke,  sparks;  heavy  rust  proof  boiler  iron  in-| 
sures  steady  heat;  no  rivets  under  water;  de¬ 
pendable;  lasts  years;^f its  any  tank;_  pays  for 
itself  quickly/^ 

[Farmers  who  owned  ordinary  tank  heaters  “are 
:the  men  who  buy  and  stick  by  the  "MOLINE.’’ 
|Costs  no  more  than  the  inefficient  kind. 

MOLINE  HOG  WATERERS 

Guaranteed  heavy  galvanized  steel;  non-^ 
freezing;  sanitary;  cool  in  summer;  long 
[burning  lamp,  three  Myles.  Write  for  price*. 

Farmer  A  gents; 

ask  for  spare  hour, 
money  making  plan. 
Get  literature, price  to • 
day!  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Write. 

MOLINE  HUTCH  CO. 

527  Main  S*.,  Molina,  Illinois 


Put  a  United 

To  Work 


THE  SIMPLEST 
MILKER  MADE 

Furnished  in  units  for  herds 
of  five  cows  or  more.  Pump- 
pulsator  type.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  vacuum  release  on  teat; 
safe,  smooth  natural  action. 
■SEEaTHRU”  Teat  Cup 
1  Patented  exclusive 
feature.  See  all 
teats  milking;.  One 
piece  — clear  as  crystal— 
as  easy  to  clean  as  a  dish. 

Most  lasting, Rreatest  milk¬ 
er  improvement  Invented. 


WRITE 

Get  particulars 
on  complete 
United  line 

Separators 
Feed  Mills 
Washers 
Engines 
Juat  what  you 
want  in 
America's 
GreatestValues 
Ask  your  dealer 


United  Engine 

IX  to  12  H.P. 

Gasoline  or  Kero¬ 
sene— 200,000  in  use. 
Get  all  facts  today. 


UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

Dept.  10  Lansing,  Mich.  (27) 


THE  GREAT  UNITED  LINE 
i@>  FARM  MACHINES^? 


I  WAS  FED  ON  RELCMARD'S 
DIGESTER  TANKAGE,!,^ 


1  WISH  I 
HAD  BEEN 


Reichard’s  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage 

is  absolutely  indispensable  to  Growing  Hogs,  because  it  furnishes  25%  Bone 
Phosphate  in  addition  to  large  amounts  of  animal  Protein  and  Fat,  which 
Nature  demands  in  building  up  Frame  Work  and  Muscular  Tissue. 

Made  of  selected  materials  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  deicriptivc 
literature,  prices  and  other  information,  address, 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

19th  &  W»  LAWRENCE  STS.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Where  “Hogging  Corn”  Paid 

1  desire  to  do  my  part  this  fine  Thanks¬ 
giving  morning  in  telling  of  a  little  test 
on  hogging  down  corn,  and  I  think  it  will 
pay  every  farmer  to  read  it  and  try  it, 
too.  May  28  I  planted  five  acres  to  corn 
and  Soy  beans.  I  drilled  the  corn  two 
inches  deep  and  about  18  to  20  inches 
apart.  Then  I  drove  tight  down  the  drill 
tracks  again  and  drilled  the  beans  about 
one  inch  or  1%  inches  deep,  and  I  tried 
to  get  a  bean  every  six  inches  or  oftener. 
It  all  came  up,  and  I  had  a  good  stand. 
'I’he  beans  attained  the  height  of  from 
three  to  414  feet,  and  the  corn  eared  well. 

Then  we  had  six  acres  of  corn  check- 
rowed  three  feet  eight  inches  square, 
which  was  not  a  perfect  stand,  but  there 
was  easily  five  acres  of  corn.  The  esti¬ 
mated  yield  per  acre  was  about  the  same 
as  the  two  pieces.  We  turned  in  50  head 
of  hogs  on  the  corn  and  Soy  beans  (Wil¬ 
son).  It  lasted  them  about  four  weeks, 
and  made  me  a  return  in  pork  of  just 
about  $800.  They  were  turned  loose  in 
the  field — no  rings  in  their  noses — and 
they  harvested  that  crop  clean. 

We  husked  the  other  Iwe  acres,  drew 
it  to  the  barn  and  fed  it  in  the  lot.  and 
it  lasted  two  weeks.  The  hogs  only  made 
a  gain  in  weight  equivalent  to  $100.  The 
hogs  used  were  purebred  big  type  Poland. 
Most  of  them  were  Spring  pigs,  but  there 
were  about  six  older  animals  in  with 
them.  Out  of  the  $100  we  made  on  that 
last  six  acres  we  had  to  pay  for  husking 
and  hauling  up  to  the  barn  and  feeding 
out. 

I  believe  there  is  no  practice  on  a  farm 
where  so  much  grain  can  be  fed  with  so 
little  expense,  so  little  help  and  so  great 
improvement  to  the  land  as  the  practice 
of  hogging  down  crops.  All  the  attention 
the  hogs  need  is  to  keep  plenty  of  fresh, 
clean  water  before  them. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  our  coun¬ 
ty  agent,  A.  D.  Cobb,  Kent  County.  Dela¬ 
ware,  that  this  experiment  was  tried.  It 
was  successful,  and  also  proved  that  our 
county  agents  and  agricultural  men  are 
the  best  friends  the  farmer  has  today. 
Stick  to  them  and  work  with  them.  They 
will  not  only  teach  you  something,  but 
make  money  for  you.  That  $200  was 
about  $100  more  than  we  could  have  got 
for  that  crop  of  corn  if  we  had  husked  it 
and  hauled  it  to  the  railroad. 

Delaware.  J.  E.  way. 


There  is  nothing  like  breaking  bad 
news  gently,  as  did  the  Irishman,  who, 
on  his  way  home  from  a  blast  in  the  quar¬ 
ry  which  had  just  killed  his  companion, 
met  the  latter’s  wife  and  made  her  a 
courtly  bow.  “Let  me.”  said  he,  “be  the 
first  to  call  ye  the  Widow  Riley.” — Tor¬ 
onto  Farmers’  8un. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines:  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S()l5,  care  TUiral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Apply,  staling  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
l.etchworth  Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Useful  man.  with  wife,  who  can 
board  two  or  three  men;  free  bouse,  coal  and 
light,  with  other  privileges;  house  furnished;  no 
children:  good  position  for  the  right  couple; 
onlv  those  with  best  reference  need  apply. 
SANDANONA  PHKASANTRY,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker;  two  adults 
and  two  children;  modern  conveniences;  state 
age.  wages  expected,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  !•’.  J.  LOVELAND,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  handy  man  as  carpenter  and  some 
knowledge  mechanical  work  on  private  place. 
ADVERTISER  8019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  small  farm,  consisting  of 
three  acres  and  about  50  eh  tokens:  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  1921,  married  man,  very 

small  family  or  grown  son.  experienced  in  ap¬ 
ple  raising  and  general  farming:  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania:  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8031, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Immediately:  superintendent  and 
matron  for  Charlton  Industrial  Farm  School; 
school  for  30  boys.  Apply  to  FRANK  L.  SMITH, 
president.  Rnllston  Spa,  N.  Y.;  R.  1. 


WANTED — April  1,  capable,  trustworthy  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  farm; 
must  be  willing  to  board  two  men;  give  wages 
wanted,  age,  size  family  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8034,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  of  good  habits;  wife 
must  be  moderate  tempered,  as  she  must  take 
charge  of  house  where  there  are  several  small 
children;  man  to  do  general  farm  work;  wages 
$00  per  month  for  Winter  or  $900  for  year; 
everything  furnished.  Apply  WM.  POMELLA, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.:  R.  No.  1. 


WANTED — Two  good  men  on  large  duck  farm. 
WEBER  BROS..  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED— Single  man:  assistant  for  orchard 
work,  having  practical  knowledge  of  spraying, 
pruning,  etc.,  of  trees;  state  age.  salary*  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  8039,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  FARMER  WANTED  for  100-acre  Jer¬ 
sey  farm,  35  miles  from  New  York:  good  local 
market  already  established:  applicant  must  have 
Al  references  and  own  help.  C.  DRYSDALE 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARM  MECHANIC  WANTED  to  repair  out¬ 
buildings  and  machinery:  married  and  own 
tools;  yearly  position.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  MAN  WANTED  to  handle  100  acres 
apple  and  pears  and  scattering  trees  over  large 
acreage,  on  shares:  must  have  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  and  help.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK.  Somer¬ 
ville,  X.  J. 


WANTED — A  man  to  take  charge  of  a  Guernsey 
herd  and  direct  the  college  farm:  give  refer¬ 
ence.  BETHANY  COLLEGE.  Bethany.  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Capable  woman:  must  be  good  cook 
and  willing  to  assist  in  the  house:  good  home; 
all  conveniences;  good  wages.  MAGINNIS, 
telephone  177-.T.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  to  work  on  farm; 

small  dairy:  $50  per  month  and  board;  winter 
job:  no  attention  paid  to  letters:  apply  in  per¬ 
son  ready  to  work,  or  phone  42  M,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Executive  position  on  large  farm. 

ranch  or  estate;  twenty  yearB’  experience  all 
details  general  farming  and  orcharding;  modern 
methods;  get.  results  from  men.  teams,  machin¬ 
ery;  personal  references:  married:  small  family. 
WILLIAM  McGANN,  121  Garden  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position:  poultryman.  married;  14 
years'  experience;  two  years’  college  training: 
best  of  references,  including  one  from  last  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  8040.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  45,  life  experience,  wishes 
position  as  working  manager:  best  references. 
C.  B.  BUCHANAN,  Midland  Park,  X.  J. 


WORKING  manager;  married;  34;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  thorough  knowledge  farm  crops,  garden 
truck,  fruit,  care  of  stock  and  poultry;  capable, 
energetic  and  trustworthy;  first-class  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8023.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  20  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  keeping,  desires  position 
on  private  estate  or  commercial  plant;  strietlr 
temperate  and  of  good  character:  trustworthy 
and  industrious:  good  references:  kindly  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man;  herdsman  or  on  general  farm, 
wants  position  on  private  or  commercial;  age 
26;  1  child,  1  year;  want  house  with  room  fur¬ 
nished:  can  board  some  help.  ADVERTISER 
8027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCHMAN  wants  position  as  estate  superin¬ 
tendent;  experienced  in  farming,  gardening, 
raising  of  nursery  stock,  live  stock  and  handling 
of  men:  landscape  work.  etc.  STEWART,  Box 
19,  Garden  City,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  competent  veterinarian 
as  manager  of  stock  or  dairy  farm:  also  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grower:  married:  no  family: 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  8032,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  nurse  for  small  child  wanted  bv 
Protestant  girl  of  20.  ADVERTISER  S038, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  open  for  position:  experienced  in 
modern  poultry  houses,  lowest  cost  non-wast¬ 
ing  feed  troughs,  hoppers,  best  automatic  group 
trap  nests:  been  successful  with  poultry.  D.  G., 
Box  276,  Stamford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  single:  Chris¬ 
tian:  thoroughly  experienced:  college  train¬ 
ing:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8037, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
by  well-educated  Englishman,  age  24;  some  ex¬ 
perience  farming,  particularly  poultry  keeping; 
keen,  willing,  hard  worker.  T.,  575  Davis  Ave., 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  X.  Y. 


POSITION,  about  January  1,  on  up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  preferably  in  Eastern  New  York;  young 
man.  26  years;  excellent  habits,  good  character, 
capable  and  willing;  has  always  worked  on  di¬ 
versified  farm  in  Southern  Central  New  York, 
practically  having  charge  of  same  part  of  time; 
desires  good  wages,  but  willing  to  accept,  re 
sponsibilities;  has  good  general  knowledge  of 
stock;  handy  with  tools,  machinery  and  gas 
motors.  Write  ADVERTISER  S036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  American,  well  versed  in  agriculture, 
desires  position  as  manager  on  well  equipped 
grain  and  dairy  farm:  can  handle  large  proposi¬ 
tion;  percentage  or  salary  considered:  will  fur¬ 
nish  some^good  help.  ADVERTISER  8041.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  BUSINESS — Young  man 
(20).  who  has  had  business  experience  in  New 
York  City,  several  years’  practical  farming  and 
has  studied  in  agricultural  college,  wants  to  find 
employment  in  a  business  requiring  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  dairying  as  well 
as  commercial  training;  resides  within  short 
eommuting  distance  of  New  York.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8042.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate,  with  full  charge,  house  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges:  thoroughly  experienced:  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  8043,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  long  experience  in  practical 
dairying:  single;  capable  of  producing  results; 
A.  R.  O.  work;  best  references.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8044.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position:  young  man.  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work:  $65  month,  hoard;  Protestant: 
no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  S02S.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  small  farm 
by  married  man;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farm  work  and  care  of  stock; 
give  particulars  first  letter.  H.  L.  GULICK, 
North  Branch,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  man  on  dairy  farm; 

age  23;  short  course  student  of  State  Col¬ 
lege  last  Winter;  good  milker.  LA  VERE 
JONES,  Camptown,  Pa. 


VERY  competent  woman  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper;  one  or  two  people.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  superintendent,  aged  38,  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  a  gentleman's  private  place 
for  past  four  years  and  has  had  life  experience 
with  farm  crops  and  registered  stock,  will  con¬ 
sider  any  position  along  that  line;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  the  owner’s  family  with  good  things 
to  eat,  clean  dairy  products,  poultry,  fruit,  veg¬ 
etables  and  fancy  sausage,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  life  experience;  best  references.’ 
ADVERTISER  8048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Caretaker  of  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  total  abstainer  from  drink  and 
tobacco;  have  had  experience  with  horses  and 
cows.  ADVERTISER  8046,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Working  manager  or 
foreman  on  private  estate;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  37.  no  children;  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  with  poultry,  garden  and  stock:  best  of 
reference;  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER 
8053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Practical  poultryman 
and  gardener:  married,  American,  age  38,  no 
children,  wishes  position  on  gentleman's  place; 
long  experience:  best  of  reference:  wife  willing 
to  assist  if  required.  ADVERTISER  8054.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position:  Guern¬ 
seys:  A.  R.:  good  butter-maker  and  calf 
raiser.  ADVERTISER  8055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  (35)  wants  farm 
situation:  can  drive  auto.  DELANEY,  309 
Water  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  best  of  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  desires  position  between 
now  and  April  1,  1921:  salary  $2,500,  house  and 
usual  privilege.  ADVERTISER  8051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARM  MANAGER  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  stock  or  dairy  farm:  house 
and  usual  privileges;  prefer  N.  ,T.  position. 
ADVERTISER  8050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single.  28.  life-long  experi¬ 
ence,  capable,  conscientious  worker.  desire3 
position  with  commercial  or  first-class  private 
plant;  highest  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Address,  POULTRYMAN,  Room  708 
45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  .working  housekeeper 
(no  washing)  by  young  married  woman  with 
small  child:  excellent  references:  hospital  train¬ 
ing:  country  preferred.  Address  MRS.  ELI  B. 
PERRY,  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BUY  FROM  OWNER — 68  acres;  productive  farm 
(45  acres  large  timber);  good  markets  and 
shipping  facilities:  long  growing  season:  mild 
Winters.  CHABI.ES  KABISCH.  Salisbury,  Md. 


SUPERB  Washington  Co..  N.  Y.,  home  and 
farm;  86  acres:  with  dairv,  stock  and  tools; 
$16,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  25c  quart; 

demand  exceeds  supply:  paying  proposition; 
at  bargain;  other  business  J.  B.  LITTLE,  San¬ 
ford,  Fla. 


WANTED — To  rent  poultry  plant,  20  or  30  acres, 
about  1.000  capacity,  Expectation  buying.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm:  15  to  20  acres,  on 
State  highway:  within  40  miles  New  York  City; 
good  tillable  land.  L.  H.,  521  77th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton. 

N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,000  feet  lumber,  besides 
crops  and  wood,  stock  and  tools;  well  located: 
good  buildings,  fruit,  water,  road:  excellent 
chance.  THOMAS  McLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 43-acre  farm:  fully  equipped;  two 
houses;  one  very  large  brick  house,  very  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  boarding:  also  five-room  cot¬ 
tage;  gas.  bath,  furnace  heat:  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  .814,000;  half  cash.  FRANK  I.EEB,  Leeb- 
acre  Farm.  Mt.  Marion,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm:  300  acres; 

dairy,  grain  and  truck:  excellent  location;  on 
good  road:  one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington:  wharf  on  farm:  new  buildings; 
land  high  and  dry;  with  or  without  stock.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  share  or  rent  my  up-to-date  new  brick 
poultry  plant,  consisting  of  750  Rhode  Island 
White  and  Leghorns,  early  Spring  pullets,  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay:  or  will  sell  birds  separately. 
CORWIN.  96  Grand  Street,  New  York  City. 


190-ACRE  homestead  dairy  farm;  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  180-ft.  barn;  eighteen- 
room  house;  additional  set  farm  buildings; 
eight  miles  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  67,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


160  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility:  one  of  best 
grain,  hay  and  dairy  farms  in  this  section  of 
New  Jersey:  I  eousider  best  farming  section  of 
State;  60  miles  of  New  York  City,  half  mile  vil¬ 
lage,  school,  church  and  stores,  lVi  miles  rail¬ 
way  station;  house  with  water  and  furnace  heat, 
newly  painted  and  papered:  good  tenant  house, 
barns  and  chicken  houses;  icehouse:  70  tons  of 
hay  in  mow;  about  1,500  bushels  of  fine  corn: 
bumper  crop  of  oats  and  wheat:  17  head  of 
dairy  stock:  5  horses:  modern  machinery :  every¬ 
thing  included  in  this  sale;  $20,000;  half  cash: 
balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  8026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  farm  near  Owego.  N.  Y., 
on  State  road;  good  12-room  house,  finely  fin¬ 
ished:  good  dairy  bank  barn.  40x60:  large  horse 
barn,  garage,  wagon  house,  ice  house,  hog  house: 
splendid  spring  water  piped  near  house:  2 
horses.  1  set  harness,  2  cows,  2  hogs.  75  chick¬ 
ens,  lumber  wagon,  2  spring  wagons,  top  buggy. 
1  3-h.p.  gas  eugiue.  forge,  anvil,  drill,  tools  and 
machinery,  in  good  shape:  splendid  land;  hay, 
corn  and  stocks  in  barn  for  season:  opposite 
Hiawatha  Island:  if  taken  at  once  a  bargain: 
$8,500:  plenty  fruit:  will  take  $3,000  mortgage 
at  6  per  cent.  A.  W.  G1TCHELL,  II,  1,  Aoa- 
lachin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  for  cash  rent  on  shares,  a 
dairy  farm  with  at  least  25  cows:  must  have 
good  land  and  good,  serviceable  buildings  and  be 
near  a  high  school  town;  prefer  Onondaga  Co.; 
I  have  my  own  help  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references;  have  plenty  of  good  horses  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  8022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm  in  the  best  farming 
section  in  Florida;  40  acres  fenced  and  culti¬ 
vated;  necessary  buildings;  12  large,  bearing, 
grafted  pecan  trees:  also  other  fruits;  pecan 
trees  will  yield  over  $200  annually;  also  a  10-acre 
tract  near  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ADVERTISER 
8029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR,  SALE — Fine  fruit  and  poultry  farm  near 
,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. ;  100  acres;  ideal  looa- 
tion:  soil  fine  condition;  25  acres  young  bearing 
apple  and  peach  orchard:  modern  machinery . 
AD\  ERTTSER  8030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  general  and  fruit  farm  would 
be  rented  on  shares  April  I  to  thoroughly 
efficient  man:  give  references  and  all  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  8033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  OR  SELL — Two  excellent  farms. 
New  Jersey,  each  300  acres  (larger  if  desired), 
suitable  for  dairy:  excellent  soil  and  buildings; 
also,  four  small  farms  for  cash  rent,  C.  DRYS¬ 
DALE  BLACK,  Somprville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seashore  poultry,  truck  and  fruit 
farm:  65  acres;  on  boulevard.  New  York  to 
Cape  May;  $5,000;  terms.  C.  B.  SPRINGER, 
Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  farm:  9-room  house,  good 
condition,  town  water,  bath  and  heat;  large 
bam,  garage,  chicken  houses,  tool  shed,  green¬ 
house,  good  condition;  800  apple  trees,  some  in 
hearing;  600  two-year-old  peach  trees;  3  acres 
woodland:  pasture  with  brook:  in  splendid 
neighborhood:  %  mile  from  school,  churches  and 
trolley;  one  mile  from  station:  in  town  of  6.000; 
IS  miles  from  Philadelphia:  near  good  markets. 
ADVERTISER  8049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 150  acres,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

excellent  grass,  grain  and  dairy:  $800  year. 
Owner,  “ENGLISH,”  247  Front  Street,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  114-acre  dairy  farm, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. ;  level,  with  water, 
timber  and  good  buildings.  Write  T.  V.  FOX, 
Clifton  Springs.  New  York. 


NINETY-FIVE  ACRES  level  farm:  large  build¬ 
ings:  1 5  tillable:  $4,500:  terms:  94  acres,  no 
buildings,  $1,800  cash.  A.  SPADA,  Califon, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — An  equipped  poultry 
plant:  would  like  to  rent  one  year  with  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  8052.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  of  the  best  big  little  farms  for  sale  for 
first  time:  90  acres:  one-half  tillable:  balance 
pasture:  on  Big  Anemesie  River  in  Somerset 
Co..  Md.;  one-half  mile  river  front:  all  the  fish 
and  oysters  you  want:  plenty  wood;  20  acres  in 
clover:  best  potato  land;  none  better  nowhere; 
very  fertile:  has  grown  400  bn.  sweet  potatoes  to 
acre  without  fertilizer  or  manure:  price  $100  per 
acre.  Address  ADVERTISER  8035.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  f.  o.  b.  my  station. 

00-lb.  can.  $13.50:  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  four 
or  more.  $2.50  each:  5-lb.  pails  in  like  lots.  $1.35 
each:  by  mail  prepaid.  10  lbs.  in  2d  zone.  $2.75: 
3d  zone.  $3:  5  lbs.,  $1.75:  special  prices  on  or¬ 
ders  for  100  lbs.  or  more:  see  other  adv.  for 
buckwheat  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


HONEY — Buck  wheat -extracted.  60-lb.  can.  $11: 

10-lb.  pails,  $2.35  each  in  lots  of  four  or 
more,  f.  o.  b.  my  station:  by  mail,  prepaid.  10 
lbs..  $2.60  in  2d  zone;  3d  zone.  $2.85  RAY  C 
WILCOX.  Odessa.  X.  Y. 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  ia  bushel  hampers. 
1 U -bushel  boxes  or  barrels:  graded  to  suit;  in 
any  quantity:  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeck,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Beehives,  bees  and  bee  “fixings.” 
I.LOYD  W.  SMITH,  Madison,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Large  size  Prairie  State  and  Buffalo 
incubators.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Ta. 


WANTED — Ten  tons  mangels  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGE,  Storrs.  Conn.  R.  I.  T.ongley,  Treasurer. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old.  shelled; 

25  lbs.  parcel  post  to  5th  zone.  $3.00:  bag 
lots,  special  low  price  to  trade:  f.  o.  h.  here; 
new  crop  on  ear.  l."0-lb.  lots  at  5U>e  f.  o.  b. 
here.  W.  HALBERT.  Oxford,  N.  Y.' 


FOR  SALE— 2.400-egg  capacity  Hall  Mammoth 
hot  water  incubator;  run  three  seasons:  A-l 
condition.  HARRY  SMITH,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious:  order  now  for  Christmas;  $1 
per  pound:  money  with  order;  we  pav  the  post¬ 
age.  "ENDION,”  Naples.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Candee  incubators.  3.000-egg 
capacity  each:  also  2  brooding  equipments  of 
24  hovers  each:  practically  new  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  THE  EDGEWATER  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  6,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two-row  ice  plow.  new.  6-tooth:  4 
ice  saws:  2  ice  spuds:  4  pair  tongs:  first  check 
for  $40  takes  the  bargain.  C.  E.  HUNT,  Ark- 
port,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — An  ideal  Christmas  gift;  choice  clover 
extracted,  5  lbs.,  $1.80:  10  lbs..  $3.25;  post¬ 
paid  3d  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS.  Belleville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — U.-h.p.  motor.  Robins  &  Meyer,  D. 

C..  mounted  on  tripod;  adapted  to  any  home 
eleetrie  plant;  never  been  used.  J.  M.  WAT¬ 
KINS,  Oxford  Valley.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1.800-egg  Candee  incubator,  used 
only  two  hatches:  automatic  turner  •  travs, 
slatted  bottoms;  perfect  condition:  price  $250 
f.  o.  b.  here.  LOUIS  B.  BRADY,  Agawam, 
Mass. 


FOR  SAT. E — Pure  maple  syrup:  $3  per  gal.  f.  o. 
b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Honey  taken  from  the  comb  by 
heat,  which  causes  a  dark  color  and  a  trifle 
strong  flavor;  very  thick;  if  you  like  dark  honey 
you  will  like  this;  flue  for  baking;  60-lb.  can 
$6;  best  white  honey,  $12  per  can;  satisfaction 
or  your  money  and  transportation  charges  hack. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  R.  3,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hog  breeding  orate  for  cash  or  ex¬ 
change  purebred  poultry  or  Norway  maple 
shade  trees  on  same:  also  for  registered  Jersey 
calves  and  Berkshires.  WOODSIDE  FARM, 
Glen  Rock,  Pa. 


BUTTERNUTS— S2  per  bushel.  F.O.B.  Wood- 
stock.  F.  E.  WIDMER,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


You  get  longer  wear  from  your 
Rubber  Boots  or  Arctics  when  they 
bear  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

You  get  satisfying  fit  and*  real  com¬ 
fort — feet  dry  and  ankles  warm,  after 
you  have  worked  all  day  in  snow,  slush, 
or  oozy  mire. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you 
buy  Light-Weight  Rubbers,  too. 

“  Ball-Band  ”  Rubbers  are  shapely,  good- 
looking,  and  you  can  get  them  to  fit 
any  style  of  shoe. 

“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  sold 
in  sixty  thousand  stores. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet , 

“More  Days  Wear  ” 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ’* 


Useful  gifts  are 

always  appreciated 
most.  For  Christmas 
this  3'ear  why  not  give 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber 
Footwear?  There  is  a 
style  and  a  size  for  every 
member  of  your  family. 
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Some  Land  Booms  in  Southern  Florida 


ANEW  DEN  ELOI'MENT. —  I  made  :i  trip  recently 
to  one  of  the  most  advertised  sections  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  concerning  which  more  things  have  been  claimed 
in  the  way  of  protits  than  any  section  of  tin*  Enited 
States,  unless  it  is  some  of  (lie  oil  fields.  This  land 
is  some  of  the  recently  drained  Everglade  swamp  on 
the  southwest  side  of  Lake  ( tkecchobee.  It  is  situated 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  railroad  line,  and  is  difficult 
to  reach.  It  has  been  claimed  for  this  region  that 
the  soil  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  that  il  is 
the  gaining  section  fol-  the  production  of  Winter 
truck  crops.  I  spent  two  days  looking  tins  over, 
going  about  by  myself  and  talking  with  the  men  on 
the  land  Indore  1  met  and  talked  with  any  of  tin* 
development  companies  which  are  advertising  the 


position  from  any  one  of  a  hundred  drained  swamp 
soils  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey  or  Ohio.  The  sur¬ 
plus  water  is  carried  off  in  with*  open  ditches  which 
separate  fields,  and  in  turn  empty  into  the  large 
drainage  canals,  one  of  which  has  been  made  a 
navigable  stream  leading  westward  to  Fort  Myers, 
l  ike  all  muck  soils  this  region  is  very  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  and  produces  a  few  very  large  crops,  particu¬ 
larly  of  giant  pigweeds,  which  grow  to  a  height  of 
12  to  ir.  feet.  Cabbage,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  have 
all  been  raised  here  with  great  profit,  but  on  the 
soils  where  as  many  as  three  crops  have  been  re¬ 
moved  the  fields  showed  by  the  growth  of  the  truck 
crops  that  something  was  wrong.  A  careful  study 
of  the  growth  of  plants,  particularly  some  Fall- 


.SOIIj  CONDITIONS. — This  in  itself  was  not  a 
serious  fraud,  hut  when  I  talked  with  some  of  the 
men  who  had  bought  farms  and  tried  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land  without  speculation.  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  much  more  serious  state  of  affairs.  The 
soil  along  the  lake  ridge  contains  from  00  to  50  iter 
cent  of  mineral  matter,  which  makes  it  easy  to  work 
and  supplies  considerable  plant  food.  This  land  is 
described  as  custard-apple  land  from  the  natural 
vegetation  which  grew  on  it.  Farther  back  from  the 
lake,  and  on  somewhat  lower  ground,  there  is  still 
a  larger  area,  on  which  the  natural  vegetation  is 
saw-grass.  This  soil  is  very  poorly  drained,  and 
much  more  subject  to  flood  in  wet  weather.  The 
soil  underneath  the  saw-grass  is  much  more  peaty, 


land  far  and  wide  as  an  up-to-date  Carden  of  Eden. 

DRAIXACE  RESULTS. — This  land  was  originally 
Under  water  during  all  of  the  wet  season  and  most 
of  the  dry  season,  as  Lake  Okeechobee  had  no  natural 
outlet  excepting  as  it  overflowed  its  hanks  and 
Soaked  its  way  through  the  swamps  to  tin*  south. 
Recent  dredged  canals  have  connected  Ibis  lake  with 
the  ocean,  and  have  lowered  its  -level  from  21  feet 
above  sea  level  to  16  or  17.  As  much  of  the  lake  is 
Quite  shallow  this  has  resulted  in  changing  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  lake,  and  leaving  large  areas  of 
land  free  from  standing  water.  Around  much  of  the 
lake  shore  there  is  a  lake  ridge  of  somewhat  higher 
land  tlfan  the  general  lay  of  the  swamp,  and  on  this 
ridge,  if  it  may  lie  so  called,  the  first  developments 
were  started.  The  soil  is  a  jet  black  muck,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  different  iu  appearance  or  chemical  couu- 


A  Pair  of  Agrshires  in  a  Northern  Pasture.  Fig.  629 

planted  white  potatoes,  showed  clear  evidence  of 
potash  hunger,  which  we  learned  to  identify  during 
the  time  when  our  supplies  of  fertilizer  were  limited 
by  the  war.  The  peanuts,  which  are  raised  exten¬ 
sively  here,  showed  the  need  of  more  phosphoric 
acid,  just  as  one  might  expect  who  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  with  muck  soils  in  other  places.  When  these 
needs  were  suggested  to  the  real  estate  men  they 
were  at  first  indignantly  denied,  and  when  (he  mat¬ 
ter  was  further  pressed  and  evidence  offered,  three 
different  men  caiue  hack  with  the  same  argument, 
namely:  That  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  but  that  it 
would  never  do  to  acknowledge  that  this  soil  lacked 
for  anything.  In  other  words,  they  considered  that 
it  would  be  treason  to  their  business  to  begin  the 
ust*  of  fertilizers,  as  one  of  the  great  claims  of  the 
place  has  been  the  richness  of  the  soil. 


and  when  plowed  is  not  fine  and  granular  like  the 
muck,  but  breaks  up  into  pieces  of  tough,  fibrous 
material  of  a  lighter  brown  color.  Analysis  of  this 
land  shows  that  it  contains  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter,  and  experience  shows  that  it  has 
almost  none  of  the  potash  and  phosphates  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  crops.  The  real  fraud  iu 
this  section  consists  in  showing  the  visitor  some  of 
the  well-improved  farms  on  the  lake  ridge,  and  then 
taking  them  back  into  the  saw-grass  region  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  a  tract  of  land  with  the  assurance  that 
the  soil  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  they  have 
seen  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

A  CONTRACT  WITH  A  JOKER.— Tn  order  to 
make  the  proposition  more  attractive  the  promoter 
assures  the  purchaser  that  he  will  drain  the  laud 
aud  build  a  hard  road  oust  each  farm,  writing  it 
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into  the  contract  that  the  land  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  this  is  done.  It  is  just  here  that  the  joker 
conies  in,  for  the  first  payment  which  is  made  is 
50  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  gives  the 
philanthropic  promoter  from  600  to  1,000  per  cent 
on  his  investment.  The  land  remains  the  property 
of  the  real  estate  company  until  paid  for.  and  in 
most  cases  the  purchaser  becomes  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  that  he  turns  the 
property  over  again  to  the  real  estate  company  to 
resell  to  other  and  less  experienced  people. 


Premature  Sprouting  of  Potatoes  Before  Digging — 

Fig.  630 


left  them  vigorous  enough  to  make  second  growth. 

Another  trouble  is  what  is  known  as  a  spindle- 
sprout.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
freezing  or  some  injury  from  the  cold  during  Winter 
freezing.  The  spindling  sprouts  grow  into  very 
weak,  small  plants,  which  either  die  early  or  else 
produce  a  very  poor  crop.  It  has  been  found  that 
home-grown  seed  develops  the  trouble  much  more 
than  Northern-grown  tubers.  Probably  excessive 
heat  and  drought  while  the  tubers  are  growing  have 
something  to  do  with  the  trouble. 

Fig.  632  shows  a  tuber  afflicted  with  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  hollow  heart.  This  name  is  given  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  fair-sized  cavity  in  the  center 
of  the  potato.  This  trouble  is  apt  to  occur  in  large 
tubers  rather  than  in  small  ones,  and  some  varieties 
are  very  much  worse  than  others.  The  trouble  usu¬ 
ally  appears  in  a  season  which  is  favorable  for  very 
rapid  growth.  In  some  cases  dry  weather  will  pre¬ 
vent  growth  of  the  tuber  for  some  little  time:  then 
comes  a  wet  season,  and  the  tubers  that  stood  still 
start  to  make  a  quick  growth.  A  large  tuber  under 
these  conditions  would  almost  invariably  produce  a 
hollow  heart.  It  is  said  that  the  cracking  of  fruit 
in  certain  varieties  of  peaches  and  muskmelons  is  a 
habit  of  very  much  the  same  nature. 


Winter  Care  of  Young  Grapevines 

Last  Spring  1  set  out  a  number  of  grape  cuttings, 
and  they  rooted  and  grew  vines  about  6  to  18  in.  How 
should  I  care  for  them  through  the  Winter?  p.  e. 
Claverack,  N.*Y. 

WHILE  the  nurseryman  usually  digs  his  grape 
roots  in  the  Fall,  after  they  have  shed  their 
leaves,  it  is  not  uncommon  that  they  are  of  necessity 
left  as  they  grew  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
they  are  dug.  Occasionally  the  temperatures  of  Win¬ 
ter  are  so  severe  that  the  growth  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  is  killed  back,  yet  this  is  the  exception.  In  one 


December  is,  1020 

Asking  me  aboiit  the  profits  of  raising  pigs  is 
certainly  a  joke  just  at  present.  Years  ago  I  used 
to  make  up  our  milk  at  home  and  raise  pigs  on  the 
refuse.  I  kept  registered  Berkshires,  and  sold  as 
many  of  the  pigs  as  I  could  for  breeding  purposes. 
These  used  to  pay  somewhat  better  than  they  did 
for  pork.  Then  the  Berks  were  ready  for  market 
at  almost  any  time,  and  they  were  well  liked  by  the 
local  butchers.  If  I  were  going  to  raise  pigs  at 
present  T  think  I  should  get  some  kind  of  purebreds. 
After  selling  what  I  could  as  breeders,  I  would 
butcher  the  rest  at  home  and  sell  the  product  to  my 
neighbors.  All  pork  products  bring  a  good  price 
almost  anywhere.  Of  course  it  must  be  done  right, 
but  there  is  no  great  trick  in  curing  side  pork,  bacon 
and  hams,  while  there  is  always  a  big  demand  for 
good  homemade  lard. 

Now  here  is  where  the  joke  of  asking  me  about 
the  profit  in  pigs  comes  in  :  A  year  ago  last  Spring 
1  bought  a  pair  of  pigs  for  my  own  use.  Being  now 
engaged  in  selling  whole  milk,  we  bought  the  feed 
for  the  pigs,  excepting  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen 
(which  is  not  much  in  a  well-regulated  one).  When 
it  got  cold  weather  last  Fall  we  lcWled  one  of  the 
pigs,  but  kept  the  other  until  the  fresh  meat  of  the 
first  one  was  gone.  In  the  meantime  I  was  left 
alone  with  50  head  of  stock  to  care  for,  and  there 
being  no  one  to  help  me.  the  pig  continued  to  live. 
When  I  finally  got  ready  to  kill  it.  the  question  came 
up  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  kill  and  sell  this 
one  and  buy  little  ones  in  its  place.  The  little  ones 
would  have  to  be  fed  some  whole  milk  for  a  time  to 
get  them  nicely  started,  while  the  old  one  would  eat 
anything  eatable  by  a  lrog.  So  the  pig  has  kept  eat¬ 
ing,  mostly  eornmeal  bought  from  the  feed  store  at 
war  prices.  Therefore  1  have  raised  a  hog  at  a  cost 
of  about  25  cents  a  pound — and  I  can  get  10  for  it. 
But  never  mind.  We  will  eat  piggy  and  imagine 
that  we  are  buying  the  meat  at  the  shop  for  35  cents 
a  pound.  So  we  will  come  out  all  right  after  all. 
Of  course  the  moral  to  this  is  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
raise  pigs  to  sell  to  the  butcher  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  raising,  when  you  can  just  as  well  sell  them  at 
retail  yourself  and  get  100  per  cent  on  your  dollar. 

Just  at  present  the  League  is  in  no  shape  to  force 
prices.  Hence  the  drop  of  47  cents  per  hundred 
for  December.  Of  course,  there  should  have  been 
no  such  drop,  but,  with  so  many  of  the  members 
holding  out  against  the  pooling  plan,  the  League 
could  not  force  the  dealers  to  pay  a  living  price. 
I  am  not  sure  but  this  will  work  out  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  business.  As  the  producer  gets  only 
half  of  the  price  to  the  consumer,  the  dealers  should 
have  dropped  the  retail  price  two  cents  a  quart, 
but  they  have  made  no  reduction  at  all,  merely 
pocketing  the  extra  profit.  This  ought  to  make  the 
consumer  see  that  he  cannot  hope  for  lower  prices 
through  the  cutting  down  of  the  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  or  making  him  subservient  to  the  dealer.  The 
producer  and  consumer  must  combine  either  to  cut 
out  the  middleman,  or  put  him  in  a  position  where 
he  can't  hog  the  biggest  share  of  the  product. 

The  country  is  full  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  apples, 
etc,  yet  there  is  not  a  pound  of  produce  that  would 
not  be  eaten  if  the  people  could  get  it.  There  are 
two  terrible  highwaymen  who  are  keeping  these 


Potato  With  “ Hollow  Heart.'’  Fig.  63,i 


producers  and  consumers  apart.  One  is  the  middle¬ 
man,  who  will  pass  along  only  such  food  as  the 
consumer  will  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for,  and  the 
other  is  the  labor  organization  that  will  not  allow 
the  food  to  be  moved  at  a  living  rate.  The  car 
builder,  the  railroad  man  or  the  stevedore  should 
get  no  more  than  the  man  who  raises  the  produce. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  quit  producing.  The  people 
want  the  food,  and  they  are  going  to  get  it.  The 
forces  that  stand  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  will  be  removed,  and  the  least  resistance 
they  make,  the  fewer  the  bruises  will  be. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


LIVE  STOCK  POSSIBILITIES.— There  are  a 
few  bright  spots  in  the  locality,  and  the  soil  of  the 
lake  ridge  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  certain  sub-tropical  grasses.  These  grasses,  such 
as  Napier  grass,  make  a  growth  which  is  beyond 
that  of  anything  known  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
seem  to  be  excellent  feed  for  cattle.  Indeed,  cattle 
raising  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  industry  for 
Southern  Florida,  as  many  of  the  crops  which  can 
be  raised  here  yield  enormous  amounts  of  good  for¬ 
age.  Stock  raising  does  not  appeal  so  much  to  the 
promoter,  as  it  requires  larger  tracts  of  land  and  a 
great  deal  more  capital  than  it  takes  to  start  truck 
farming. 

ADVICE  TO  HOME-SEEKERS.— I  do  not  want 
to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  there  are  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Florida  for  men  of  experience  and  initia¬ 
tive.  The  State  is  still  largely  undeveloped,  and 
many  men  will  make  legitimate  fortunes  within  its 
borders.  What  I  wish  to  convey  is  the  need  of  great 
caution.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  locate  in 
Florida  should  stay  there  throughout  an  entire  year 
before  he  makes  a  permanent  investment.  There 
are  just  as  many  poor  soils  and  just  as  many  places 
where  success  is  impossible  in  Florida  as  in  any 
other  State.  More  than  that,  the  long  railroad 
haul,  the  heavy  icing  charges  and  the  lack  of  efficient 
organization  in  selling  put  the  small  grower  so  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  and  commission  houses 
that  it  is  inevitable  that  many  will  fail.  As  a  place 
to  live,  particularly  during  the  Winter  months, 
Florida  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  The 
climate  is  most  delightful,  the  flowers  are  beautiful, 
the  fishing  and  hunting  are  good,  the  people  are  most 
delightful,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  State  is 
progressive  and  forward-looking,  but  as  a  place  for 
an  inexperienced  man  to  make  a  living  from  the  soil 
with  small  capital,  it  is  just  as  difficult  as,  if  not 
more  so,  than  any  of  the  Northern  States. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 


Some  Unusual  Potato  Troubles 

RECENT  bulletin  from  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  contains  notes  on  some  unusual 
plant  diseases  that  were  found  in  Connecticut.  It  is 
written  by  Prof.  George  P.  Clinton.  Some  of  the 
notes  and  pictures  on  potatoes  will  certainlly  in¬ 
terest  our  readers.  Fig.  631  shows  a  potato  where  a 
root  of  nut-grass  has  gone  directly  through  the 
tuber.  This  plant  bored  completely  through  the  po¬ 
tato  and  formed  a  leafy  shoot  above  ground.  It  is 
not-  clear  whether  these  root-stocks  take  any  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  potato  tubers.  Of  course,  such 
potatoes  have  no  marke*  value,  but  they  are  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  the  penetrating  power  of  some  of 
these  roots. 

Another  trouble  reported  in  recent  years  is  the 
premature  sprouting  of  tubers  before  they  are  dug. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  630  shows  how  these  sprouts  ap¬ 
pear.  Usually  only  occasionally  a  hill  here  and 
there  develops  this  trouble.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  tubers  start  these  sprouts, 
and  they  even  appear  above  ground  and  form  foli¬ 
age.  The  cause  cf  this  premature  sprouting  is  not 
fully  known.  Prof.  Clinton  believes  that  it  may  be 
caused  by  a  severe  setback  caused  by  drought  or 
some  similar  cause.  This  may  happen  before  they 
are  fully  matured.  That  seems  to  be  the  general 
cause  of  knobby  potatoes,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  These  tubers  ax*e  often  found  in  fields  where 
tip-bum  or  blight  has  partly  injured  the  vines,  but 


Potatoes  Pierced  by  Nut-grass  Root.  Fig.  631 

instance  the  roots  were  killed  in  place.  After  dig¬ 
ging  the  roots  should  have  their  tops  cut  back,  to  a 
foot  or  more  and  then  be  tied  in  bundles.  'They  are 
usually  stored  in  cool  cellars,  piled  up  like  cord 
wood,  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  a  small  way  it 
would  probably  be  advisable  to  cover  with  burlap 
bags  and  to  wet  down  the  roots  at  various  intervals. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  them  too  wet.  and  yet  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  excessively.  We  have 
pored  many  in  an  underground  cellar,  heeled  in  in 
sand  or  fine  gravel.  Here  it  has  been  necessary  to 
wet  the  soil  occasionally.  Too  much  moisture  results 
in  mold  growing  on  the  canes.  f.  e.  glabwin. 


Grain  Thrashing  and  Pigs 

We  planted  oats  and  peas  last  Spring  for  hay,  but 
saved  about  an  acre  for  seed.  Being  unable  to  have 
these  thrashed  out  we  would  like  to  know  whether  we 
could  not  rig  up  something  to  thrash  them  by  power. 
Having  been  making  butter  during  the  milk  strike,  I 
have  been  considering  pigs  and  butter  as  a  regular 
thing.  We  cannot  raise  corn  here.  Can  you  advise  us 
as  to  the  profits  in  pigs  on  this  basis?  It  seems  as 
though  war  prices  being  over,  the  dealers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  drop  prices  to  pre-League  days.  w.  a. 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

KNOW  of  no  way  in  which  a  machine  could  be 
rigged  up  to  thrash  out  one  acre  of  peas  and  oats 
in  a  profitable  manner.  If  1  had  no  other  thrashing 
to  do,  I  think  I  should  have  tried  to  arrange  with  a 
neighbor,  and  draw  the  stuff  to  his  place  when  the 
regular  thrashing  machine  visited  the  neighborhood. 
If  it  is  too  late  to  do  that  now,  I  think  I  would 
thrash  them  out  by  spreading  on  the  barn  floor  and 
driving  the  horses  over  them.  Of  course  a  neater 
way  would  be  to  pound  them  out  with  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flail.  This  is  a  good  deal  like  work,  but  might 
pay  a  young  man  to  do  it.  just  by  giving  him  some 
idea  of  how  our  fathers  had  to  get  along,  and  giving 
him  an  idea  that  maybe  things  are  not  so  bad  £1$ 
present  as  they  might  be. 
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Results  from  Top-dressing  Wheat 

A  Test  in  Ohio 

EXPERIENCE  of  farmers  (luring  the  past  few 
years  has  shown  that  wheat,  to  get  the  best 
results,  needs  plenty  of  quickly  available  plant  food, 
applied  sometimes  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  Spring. 
This  gives  all  the  plants  a  good  chance  to  get  liberal 
food  in  going  through  the  season,  and  seems  to  be 
the  critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  wheat  plant.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  sow  wheat  late  during  the 
past  two  years  in  order  to  escape  tin*  infestation  of 
Hessian  fly.  hut  considera’  le  winter-killing  has  been 
noticed  where  late  planting  is  practiced. 

T  have  seen  a  large  number  of  instances  where 
farmers  top-dress  their  wheat  in  the  Winter  with 
barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  tons 

per  acre.  This  is  a  good  practice,  al-  _ _ 

though  there  is  some  danger  of  smoth¬ 
ering  the  wheat  plants  if  the  spreader 
does  not  spread  the  manure  evenly.  The 
illustration.  Fig.  686.  shows  the  result 
of  a  local  boy,  W.  C.  Shreve.  in  a 
wheat-growing  contest,  who  top-dressed 
one  of  his  acres  with  100  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  tin1  eariy 
Spring.  The  top-dressed  wheat  yielded 
82  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  that  re¬ 
ceiving  no  top-dressing  made  but  25 
bushels.  The  extra  yield  in  wheat  paid 
big  returns  on  the  investment  in  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia. 

When  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to  wheat  in 
the  Spring,  it  may  be  done  with  the 
ordinary  fertilizer  drill  or  lime 
spreader  if  horses  can  be  driven  over 
the  fields.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
this  the  material  is  usually  broadcast. 

Wayne  Co..  O.  c.  m.  raker. 


the  gas  may  be  poisonous  or  disease-laden.  Step.' 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  correct  the  trouble. 

Temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  pouring 
through  the  sink  strong,  hot  solutions  of  lye.  other 
good  disinfectants  and  deodorizers  may  be  used. 
The  lye  however,  has  the  virtue  of  cutting  out  the 
grease,  as  well  as  cleansing  the  pipe,  and  is  not 
expensive. 

Permanent  relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  putting 
in  traps  and  venting  the  line  so  that  the  gases  are 
prevented  from  going  up  through  the  sink  pipe  and 
are  carried  away  out-of-doors.  This  construction  is 
indicated  in  the  drawing.  Traps  are  placed  at  "A" 
and  ‘*B.”  beneath  the  sink  and  in  the  cellar,  while 
a  vent  pipe  is  led  up  from  the  sewer  outside  of  the 
house.  This  permits  a  circulation  of  air  througn 
the  sewer  pipe,  but  not  into  the  house.  The  sewer 


a  circulation  of  air  through  the  house  portion  of  the 
pipe,  and  to  prevent  siphoning  of  the  water  in  the 
trap,  which  would  break  the  seal.  It  is  similar  to 
tin*  vent  stack  found  in  closet  installations.  R.  h.  s. 


Kitchen 

Grease  trap 


The  Value  of  Farm  Pasture 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  prints  the  following 
statement : 

The  township  assessors’  reports  from  practically 
every  county  iu  Ohio  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  kept.  This  means  a  lowering  of  the  amount 
of  manure  produced  on  farms. 

It.  is  believed  that  wheat  production  in  Ohio  has  been 
seriously  held  up  because  of  the  lack  of  farm  manures. 
The  acre  production  of  wheat  has  increased  very  little 
during  the  past  50  years;  in  fact,  it  has  been  maintained 
by  shifting  to  the  land  best  adapted  for  wheat  and  small 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Even  at  this  Ohio  will  be  consuming  all  the  wheat  it 
produces  at  the  end  of  five  years  if  the 
population  continues  to  increase  during 
that  time. 

TIIE  practical  remedy  suggested  is 
to  improve  the  pastures  and  tliu 
enable  the  farm  to  carry  more  live 
stock.  That  will 
and  thus  more  wheat 
farm.  In  many  parts 

State  the  same  trouble 
a  stock  farm  the 
the  most  valuable 


ir.  runw'r.g  frap 

sent 


ca  rry 
mean  more  manure 
and  a  better 
of  New  York 
is  found.  On 
pastures  represent 
part  of  the  farm. 


Suggestion  for  House  Drainage  System.  Fit/.  tid) 


Trouble  with  Drain 

We  are  having  trouble  with  a  bad  odor 
from  a  drain,  and  come  to  you  for  help. 

This  drain  consists  of  a  pipe  running 
from  kitchen  sink  down  through  the  cel¬ 
lar.  and  <»iptying  into  a  4-inch  drain 
tile,  placet!  at  the  corner  of  the  cellar  in 
a  position  to  carry  off  any  standing 
water.  Outdoors  the  tile  runs  through 
sloping  ground,  so  that  it  is  about  t‘>  feet 
below  the  surface  near  the  house  and 
only  a  foot  where  it  empties.  Broken  tile 
was  used  for  the  drain.  This  became 
clogged,  and  was  left  some  time  before 
being  repaired.  Only  about  10  feet  of 
the  drain  at  lower  end  was  dug  up  for 
this  purpose.  Since  cleaning  this  out 
and  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  through 
the  drain  once  more  we  notice  the  odor. 

This  is  prououneed  when  it  is  windy, 
both  in  the  cellar  and  in  the  kitchen.  Is 
there  any  remedy  short  of  digging  up  and 
cleaning  the  rest  of  the  tile?  R. 

Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

GETTING  the  sewage  away  from 
the  house  is  perhaps  a  greater 
problem  than  getting  the  water  in.  in 
both  eases  avc  have  a  liquid  to  conduct.. 

In  the  case  of  the  water  the  liquid  is 
pure,  with  no  tendency  to  clog  the 
pipes  or  cause  odors.  With  the  sewage 
the  problem  is  different :  the  water 
carries  grease  and  other  solids  to  clog 
tin'  pipe  by  coating  its  interior  anil 
lodging  in  the  bends.  These  same  solids 
give  rise  to  offensive  odors  and  poi¬ 
sonous  gases,  due  to  the  putrefying 
process  in  the  warm  pipes,  and  on  top 
of  all  this  the  sewage  system  must  he 
arranged  to  operate  by  gravity,  instead 
of  a  pump,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
the  water  side  of  the  system.  A  borne 
waterworks  system  is.  however,  only 
about  50  per  cent  efficient  without  the 
sewage  disposal  system:  all  of  the 
water  that  is  piped  into  t lie  house 
must  he  carried  out  again  unless  a 
sewer  is  provided.  A  simple  sewer  is  not  difficult  to 
provide  if  a  few  simple  rules  are  remembered  and 
applied. 

The  trouble  in  the  case  presented  by  the  query  is 
indicated  very  plainly  by  the  notation  “no  trap” 
appearing  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
sketch  submitted  by  inquirer.  Since  cleaning  out  the 
lower  end  of  the  sewer  there  is  practically  an  un¬ 
interrupted  air  passage  from  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
line  to  the  kitchen  sink.  The  portion  of  the  pipe  in 
the  cellar,  being  warmer  than  that  out-of-doors,  acts 
as  a  chimney,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  stream 
of  air  flowing  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line  and 
out  at  the  kitchen  sink.  With  the  wind  in  the  right 
direction  this  will,  of  course,  he  much  worse.  This 
is  n  very  had  condition,  for  aside  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant  features  of  the  odor  coming  from  the  sink. 


That  is  not  because  they  product  most 
food,  but  because  they  require  least 
labor  to  care  for  them.  For  some  years 
these  pastures  have  been  failing.  The 
improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  farm.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  pastures  would  have  paid  bet¬ 
ter  returns  for  money  spent  on  them. 
We  know  that  limestone  and  phosphate 
are  the  things  needed  on  these  nastures. 
We  think  any  New  York  farmer  can 
prove  this  by  scattering  limestone  and 
phosphate  over  an  acre  or  two  of  com¬ 
mon  pasture.  Then  watch  the  cattle 
and  see  where  they  go.  We  cannot 
afford  to  put  all  our  capital  in  the  corn¬ 
field.  Some  of  it  should  go  in  the  pas¬ 
ta  re. 


Dick  Says  "II  Hays  to  Use  Nitrate  of  Soda.”  Fig. 


Results  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  On  the  Wheat  Cray  Fin.  (>.?<> 


should  preferably  discharge  into  a  septic  tank  or 
some  other  reliable  disposal  system,  and  where  this 
is  not  done  care  should  he  taken  to'get  it  far  enough 
from  the  buildings  to  prevent  odors  and  to  insure 
that  the  drinking  water  is  not  contaminated  by 
seepage.  It  is  assumed  that  no  other  sewage  is 
carried  by  this  line  other  than  the  regular  drainage 
of  the  sink.  The  trap  at  the  cellar  bottom  may  be 
the  ordinary  running  trap,  with  an  opening  to  carry 
away  cellar  drainage  if  desired.  The  one  beneath 
the  sink,  however,  should  he  of  the  type  known  as 
a  “grease  trap.”  This  is  not  easily  clogged  l>y  grease 
that  is  sure  to  he  picked  up  from  the  dishwater, 
and  is  also  easily  cleauable.  If  desired  this  trap 
can  be  revented  by  a  small  pipe  leading  into  the 
line  .iust  beneath  it.  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  iu 
farm  practice.  The  object  of  reventing  is  to  secure 


Raising  a  Good  Potato  Crop 

I  NOTICED  a  recent  article  by  Mrs. 

F.  N.  on  how  to  treat  seed  potatoes. 

Here  is  my  plan:  In  the  Spring,  as 

soon  as  tlie  days  are  warm  enough.  ! 

bring  my  seed  potatoes  up  from  tlie 

cellar  and  spread  them  out  on  tlie  barn 

floor  or  any  place  where  they  may  stay 

undisturbed  till  planting  time,  give 

•them  plenty  of  light,  but  not  direct 

sun  rays.  They  will  throw  out  lug, 

sturdy  sprouts  from  most  of  the  eyes. 

At  planting  time  care  must  be  taken 

not  to  break  off  any  of  these  sprouts  if 

possible.  We  cut  two  or  three  eyes  to 

each  piece.  Do  not  cut  them  until  ready 

to  plant.  Plant  with  the  cut  side  down. 

cover  lightly  with  a  hoe.  or  two-liorse 

shovel.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  the 

first  plants  begin  to  show  above  the 

ground.  When  they  are  all  showing 

nicely,  about  two  or  three  inches  high. 

I  take  a  one-horse  plow  and  turn  a 

furrow  away  from  the  plants  as  deep 

as  it  was  plowed  before,  or  nearly  so. 

I  then  take  a  good  sharp  hoe  and  clean 

out  all  weeds,  which  can  be  done  very 

nicely,  and  draw  some  soil  up  to  the 

plants  to  keep  them  from  drying  out: 

then  take  a  cultivator  and  go  over  the 

patch  and  work  more  soil  up  to  the 

plants  so  that  the  ground  is  level  again. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they 

are  billed  up  for  good.  I  now  leave 
; 

them  as  undisturbed  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
I  cultivated  mine  once  with  tlie  urn  chine  narrowed 
up  as  close  as  it  would  go:  also  go  over  the  patch 
and  pull  out  all  big  weeds.  East  Fall  (1920)  1  dug 
from  a  patch  7  rods  wide  by  7*4  rods  long  145 
bushels  Dibble’s  Russet  from  seed  raised  by  myself 
Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.  w.  a.  t. 


The  hardest  thing  to  straighten  out  is  a  crooked 
habit. 

The  great  aim  of  life  should  be  to  take  joy  in  the  job. 
If  there  is  no  joy  in  it  something  is  wrong  with  the 
job.  and  the  job  is  usually  made  by  the  man. 

For  years  no  one  could  mention  New  England  apple 
growing  without  putting  the  Baldwin  apple  at  tin*  head. 
Visitors  from  other  sections  would  wonder  at  it.  but  old 
Baldwin  held  its  place.  Now  a  change  is  coming:  Mc¬ 
Intosh  lias  moved  in  and  finds  himself  at  home.  A  bet¬ 
ter  apple  than  Baldwin,  it  is  proving  a  better  son  of 
New  En  :a;E. 
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DECIDIOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  EVERGREEN 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC.,  WITH 


Sulphur- fish  oil-carbolig-compound 

VOLCANO  brand 


f  CHARLES  FREMD'5  FORMULA  AND  PROCESS 


A  COMBINED  CONTACT  INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE 
OF  KNOWN  RELIABILITY 


For  the  control  of  SCALE  INSECTS,  eggs  and  young  of  APHIS,  PEAR 
PSYLLA,  PEAR,  CELERY  and  ONION  THRIPS,  WHITE  FLY,  red  spider,  red 
bug  leaf  blister  mite,  leaf  roller,  poultry  and  cattle  lice,  sheep  tick,  ETC. 

And  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  parasitic  fungi,  including  apple  and 
pear  scab,  canker,  peach  leaf  curl,  Ripe  Rot  of  stone  fruits,  mildew,  etc. 

SULCO-V.  B.  costs  no  more  and  is  pleasanter  to  use  than  LIME-SULPHUR, 
and  the  execution  is  far  better — therefore  much  better  results,  and  no  NICOTINE 
SULPHATE  is  required. 

SULCO-V.  B.  is  The  Master  Spray  of  the  20th  Century. 

"The  Spray  Material  You  will  Eventually  Use.”  Better  Investigate. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  STANDARD  FISH  OIL  SOAP  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

Order  Early — Remember  the  Car  Tie-up  last  Spring. 

Booklet  Free — jlddresa  Sulco  *Dept.,R 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
141  milk  St. 


gook  &  swan  go.,  ing. 


SULCO-V. B. 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

BOX  554 

Waynesboro.  Virginia 


148  Front  St  pacific  coast  sales  co. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


693  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


t  When  vou  arc  in  need  ol  Fertilizer  remember 

JOHN  JOYNT 

LUCKNOW,  ONT..  CANADA 

EXPORTER  OF  “THE  JOYNT  BRAND” 

f  IMEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

S  The  Best.  Cheapest,  and  Most  Lasting  Fertilizer 

If  you  arc  not  a  u*cr  of  Fertilizer  kindly 
hand  thin  card  to  an  interested  friend 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Ked  .Skin 


SEKI)  CORN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  HOOK  COCKERELS 


MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


A*Big 

Reason 
For  Better 
Service 

Patented 
Flexible 
Gear  Drive 


WARLO  INVINCIBLE 
POWER  SPRAYER 

Just  recently  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
orchard  in  Michigan  wrote  to  the  owner: 

“ About  the  spray  outfit — have  been  studying  the 
different  makes,  the  Warlo  machine  has  them 
skinned  a  mile  in  a  good  many  ways — pressure  at 
the  hose  nozzle,  more  equipment  furnished.  The 
Warlo  Idler  Qear  with  the  neutral  lock  is  a  great 
combination.  The  Warlo  Vapo  Spray  Qun  alone 
is  worth  double  the  amount  of  any  other  make, 

and  when  such  men  as  Senator - of  Illinois 

endorse  the  Warlo  outfit,  from  my  viewpoint 
we  need  not  look  farther  for  a  spraying  outfit 


WARD-LOVE  PUMP 
CORPORATION 

Pumps  for  All  Purposes 


708  Race  Stre<  t 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


New  fu  Uy 

Illustrated 
Catalogue 
just  off 
the  press. 
Ask  for  it 


Just  as  soon  as  you  investigate  the  “WARLO” 
Invincible,  you  will  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 


Grafting  the  Grape 

I  have  a  small  vineyard  of  Concord 
grapes  which  I  wish  to  graft  to  a  grape 
that  does  better  in  this  locality.  I  have 
been  told  to  cut  the  vine  away  at  the  root 
and  insert  the  other  cutting,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  in  the  Winter.  Will  you 
give  me  more  particulars?  L. E. W. 

Lakebay,  Wash. 

Grafting  of  the  grape  is  successfully 
done  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring;  the 
writer  prefers  the  latter  period,  and  just 
after  the  first  vigorous  flow  of  sap  has 
ceased.  The  usual  method  is  to  saw  off 
the  old  trunk  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  ground  level  as  smoothly  as  possible, 
and  then  with  a  fine  hack  saw  make  a  cut 
to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches  across  the 
middle  of  the  cut  trunk.  In  other  words, 
make  a  cleft  as  in  cleft-grafting  the  ap¬ 
ple.  but  do  it  with  the  saw  rather  than 
with  the  chisel.  The  parts  of  the  scions 
that  are  to  fit  the  cleft  are  shaped  as 
with  the  apple.  The  cut  is  started  oppo¬ 
site  a  hud.  and  tapers  gradually  for  about, 
an  inch  or  more.  The  outside  of  the  bevel 
is  cut  thicker  than  the  inner  edge;  that  is, 
the  thicker  edge  is  on  the  side  of  the!  bud. 
The  cleft  is  then  opened  carefully  with 
a  wedge  and  the  scion  pushed  down  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  or  to  the  level  of  the 
bud  from  which  the  bevel  begins.  It  is 
placed  at  a  slight  dngle  to  the  trunk,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  cambium  lay¬ 
ers*  of  both  stock  and  scion  are  in  contact 
as  much  as  is  possible.  Of  course,  they 
must  meet  at  some  point,  but  if  this  area 
be  increased  the  union  is  much  stronger. 
If  the  stock  be  two  inches  in  diameter 
two  scions  may  be  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  trunk.  The  scions  should 
carry  three  or  four  Buds.  They  are  now 
held  in  place  while  being  covered  with 
strong  twine  wound  around  the  trunk 
tightly.  The  graft  is  now  ready  for  cov¬ 
ering,  loose  soil  being  carefully  put  in 
around  the  union  and  the  stub  covered 
with  a  mound  that  extends  over  all  the 
buds  of  the  scions  but  the  top  one.  which 
is  allowed  just  to  show’  above  the  soil. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  mound  be  given 
attention  several  times  throughout,  the 
Summer,  as  rains  carry  the  soil  away. 
The  following  Spring  the  mound  may  be 
removed.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Johnny  paid  his  first  visit  to  a  farm 
the  other  day.  All  his  life  he  had  lived 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  and  when 
he  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  haystack 
he  stopped  and  gazed  earnestly  at  what 
appeared  to  him  as  a  new  brand!  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  “Say.  Mr.  Smith,”  he  re¬ 
marked  to  the  farmer,  pointing  to  the 
haystack,  “why  don't  they  have  doors 
and  windows  in  it?”  “Doors  and  win¬ 
dows!”  smiled  the  farmer.  “That  ain’t 
a  house.  Johnny;  that’s  hay.” 

“Don’t  try  to  josh  me.  Mr.  Smith,”  was 
the  scornful  rejoinder.  “Don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  know  that  hay  don’t  grow  in 
humps  like  that?” — Credit  Ixist 
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Mail  post  card  today  for  this  wonderful 
free  hook  containing  over  100  new  and 
handsome  wall  paper  patterns — all  of 
which  arc  now  offered  at,  amaz'ngly  low 
prices.  Many  at  k.  ordinary  coat. 

100  Free  Samples 

.These  samples  were  selected  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  patterns— represent  the  acme  of 
good  taste  and  refinement.  Samples  in¬ 
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parlor  and  living  room  papers,  cheer', 
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wall  paper. 
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wall-paper 
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to  satisfy — 
or  your  money 
hack.  Send  for 
this  remarkable 
book  today — post 
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THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES.  INC. 
Dept.  28  New  York  City 
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Containing 
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7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarters  also  tor  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

For  "HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Shermait&  Company 

2  Rector  Sheet,  New  York  City 
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eho  will  go  to  the  old  trunk  in  tho  attic  anti  get  old 
1845-1879)  U.  S.  postage  stamps,  preferably  on  en- 
elopes,  and  mail  them  to  me  or  write  for  particu- 
ars  1  will  pay  cash  for  old  sramps  not  torn.  Ad- 


F  O  It  SALE 

1  International  8-16  Mogel  Tractor 

and  1  set  of  Oliver  plows,  15450.  1  12- Horse  Inter¬ 
national  Portable  Engine  in  extra  fine  condition, 
$150.  1  I’ordson  tractor  and  plow  as  good  as  new, 
$xoo.  II.  E.  Furbeck,  360  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  V. 


A  ITnleached,  packed  in  hags.  $18 

W  OOCl  /\SllCS  per  ton  F.  ().  B.  Kwarthmore.  Pa 

AV.  II.  LEIDY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa 
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berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv- 

I  ry.  Older  now  from  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSEHIES.  Bridgxillt.  Dal 


PDIWTINf  200  letterheads  and  Envs.  with  name  and  ad- 
lullllliu  dreFB,  delivered,  for  *2.  Write  for  sample. 

MILLER  PRINT  SHOP,  P.  O.  Box  *864,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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$2.50;  20  Bush..  $2.25.  LATT0N  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del. 


200  .A.CRES,  20  Head  Cows 

horses,  tools,  silage,  two  sets  buildings,  mac¬ 
adam  road,  Vt  mile  to  2  Railroad  Stations.  Owner's 
son  loave  him  alone.  Must  sell.  Potatoes,  hay. 
grain,  hens,  hogs  all  for  8516,500,  part  cash,  to  a 
quick  buyer.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY, Owepo.Timia  Co  .N  Y. 


COUNTRY  Are  you  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
d  n  ft  g  e  Ject  that 11113  lo  d0  wltl1  country  life?  We 
U  U  U  R  5  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  tho 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture,  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  700  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  0E  LA  MARE  CO  ,  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  SI..  New  York  City 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  II 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH 

What  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
wealth? 

The  requisites  for  the  production  of 
wealth  are  land,  labor  and  capital.  Some 
economists  name  only  two  agents  as  neces¬ 
sity  to  production  :  labor  and  natural  ob¬ 
jects  ;  but  these  agents  are  broadly  in¬ 
terpreted  to  include  capital  and  land. 
The  importance  of  land  is  so  evidently 
essential  to  the  process  of  production 
that  some  French  economists  asserted  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  land  is  the 
only  source  of  wealth.  Another  French 
writer  classified  talent  as  an  agent  of 
production,  and  some  socialist  writers 
still  insist  that  labor  is  the  sole  source  of 
wealth ;  but  standard  authorities  agree 
that  the  joint  agency  of  land,  capital  and 
labor  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
wealth. 

LAND 

As  an  element  of  production,  what  is 
included  as  land? 

As  a  requisite  of  production,  laud  in¬ 
cludes  the  surface  of  the  earth*,  its  min¬ 
eral  resources  and  the  natural  forces  of 
wind,  water,  electricity,  gravitation,  co¬ 
hesion  and  all  natural  forces. 

Can  the  natural  condition  of  land  be 
improved  to  aid  production? 

The  productive  power  of  land  is  in¬ 
creased  by  cultivation,  irrigation,  drain¬ 
age.  rotation  of  crops,  use  of  fertilizers 
and  machinery. 

LABOR 

How  does  labor  contribute  to  produc¬ 
tion? 

Labor’s  contribution  to  production  is  to 
set  things  in  motion  or  to  cause  things  to 
change  places.  No  wealth  can  be  created 
without  labor,  and  yet  labor  can  do  no 
more  than  cause  things  to  change  places. 
Natural  forces  do  the  rest.  The  farmer 
makes  a  depression  in  the  soil  by  remov¬ 
ing  some  of  the  earth,  lie  places  a  seed 
in  the  furrow  and  replaces  the  earth,  lie 
can  add  manure  to  feed  the  plant,  and 
water  to  preserve  the  moisture.  lie  can 
cover  it  with  glass  to  intensify  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  and  in  other  ways  change  the 
location  of  things,  but  he  can  do  no 
more.  Nature  does  the  rest.  The  car¬ 
penter  moves  the  saw  back  and  forth 
across  the  board  and  divides  it.  The 
woodman  moving  the  ax  from  place  to 
place  fells  the  tree.  In  all.  the  work  of 
the  farm,  the  mine  and  the  shop,  the 
laborer  moves  things  from  place  to  place. 
The  natural  agencies  of  heat.  wind,  water 
and  air,  electricity,  sunlight,  friction, 
gravitation,  cohesion,  attraction  and 
countless  other  natural  agencies  perform 
the  miracles  of  production  that  man  can 
scarcely  understand,  much  less  of  himself 
accomplish. 

Is  productive  labor  physical  only? 

Productive  labor  is  both  physical  and 
mental.  As  sometimes  expressed,  it  is 
both  muscular  and  nervous.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  human  labor  includes  both 
physical  and  mental  exertion,  but.  of 
course,  in  different  degrees.  The  simplest 
labor  performed  by  man  requires  intelli¬ 
gence  to  direct  its  physical  human  ener¬ 
gy  ;  and  the  highest  mental  conception  of 
the  sculptor,  the  painter  or  inventor  re¬ 
quires  physical  exertion  in  some  degree 
of  skill  and  force  to  give  expression  to 
the  concept  of  the  mind. 

How  shall  we  distinguish  betweeu  pro¬ 
ductive  and  unproductive  labor? 

This  treatise  is  too  elementary  for  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labor.  Some  authors  take 
pages  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  there  has  been  much  controversy  be¬ 
tween  economists  as  to  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  terms.  This  has  been  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  people  assume 
that  there  is  a  reproach  attached  to  the 
term  unproductive.  If  true  at  all.  this 
is  only  so  in  theory.  Some  of  the  most 
worthy  and  respected  callings  are  not 
directly  productive  of  material  wealth. 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  of  these 
distinctions  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  labor  never  did  and  never  can  create 
material  or  matter.  When  we  say  that 
we  create  or  produce  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  produce  the  matter  which  com¬ 
poses  the  material  objects;  but  that  we 


change  or  mould  the  matter  that  we  find 
in  the  world  into  new  forms  that  are 
more  useful  to  us.  The  scientist  says 
that  we  create  utilities,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  put  new  and  more 
useful  qualities  into  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  speak  of  destroying  ob¬ 
jects  in  consumption,  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  destroy  the  matter  in  them.  Mat¬ 
ter  is  indestructible.  We  can  only  change 
the  forms  and  destroy  the  qualities  which 
the  matter  formerly  possessed. 

With  these  observations  in  mind,  ami 
remembering  that  production  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  practical  mind  with  the  new 
appearance  of  wealth,  we  can  readily  de¬ 
fine  productive  labor  as  acts  which  pro¬ 
duce  material  wealth,  or  as  Mill  puts  it. 
“exertion  which  produce  utilities  em¬ 
bodied  in  material  objects.”  Unproduc¬ 
tive  labor  will  likewise  be  sufficiently  de¬ 
fined  by  saying  that  it  is  exertion  which 
does  not  result  in  the  creation  of  mate¬ 
rial  wealth.  The  farmer,  the  shoemaker, 
the  weaver,  the  carrier  and  the  merchant 
are  productive  laborers.  The  professional 
singer,  the  dancer,  the  public  reader  and 
the  actor  are  unproductive  laborers. 
There  is  still  another  class,  of  which  the 
doctor,  the  teacher,  the  preacher  and  the 
inventor  are  examples.  Directly,  they 
create  no  material  wealth,  but  indirectly 
they  may  and  do  contribute  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  by  making  more  efficient  the 
labor  that  contributes  directly  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  wealth. 

There  is  another  class  of  wholly  un¬ 
productive  laborers  or  non-producers  that 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  econo¬ 
mists,  but  who  deserve  consideration  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  become  a  burden 
to  society.  This  class  is  becoming  so 
numerous  as  to  be  a  real  menace.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  army  of  useless  and  super¬ 
fluous  office-holders  and  public  employees, 
an  army  of  merchants  and  dealers  and 
speculators  and  middlemen  generally, 
who  multiply  themselves  uselessly  be¬ 
tween  real  producers  and  consumers,  and 
do  no  real  service  to  either,  but  on  the 
contrary  become  a  burden  to  both,  and 
a  great  army  of  lackeys  of  one  degree  of 
usefulness  or  another  who  infest  the  nor¬ 
mal  walks  of  life  and  exact  tribute  alike 
from  the  vain  and  the  prudent.  They  are 
met  at  every  turn  in  public  places,  and 
enforce  a  trivial  service  for  which  custom 
prescribes  a  liberal  fee.  The  average  man 
is  capable  of  doing  these  things  for  him¬ 
self.  He  does  it  at  home,  and  prefers  to 
do  it  elsewhere,  but  he  is  compelled  by 
custom  to  give  encouragement  to  a 
system  that  is  economically  wasteful. 
The  superfluous  public  official  or  em¬ 
ployee,  the  useless  middleman  and  the 
ubiquitous  lackey  form  a  large  class  of 
non-producers  who  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed  by  those  who  do  real 
productive  labor.  It  would  be  a  public 
service  to  set  them  to  work. 

Seeding  to  Grass  in  Corn 

In  a  recent  issue  a  New  England 
farmer  told  about  seeding  to  grass  and 
clover  in  the  corn.  While  this  seeding 
is  designed  to  grow  a  meadow,  the  work 
was  done  much  like  seeding  a  cover  crop. 
Several  readers  have  asked  him  how  it 
was  done.  The  plan  of  seeding  to  grass 
in  corn  is  common  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  and  when  it  is  well  done  the 
resulting  meadow  is  good.  The  following 
note  gives  the  practice  of  Mr.  Sumner: 

lie  aims  to  sow  bis  clover  from  the 
first  to  the  10th  of  July,  using  10  to  12 
lbs.  of  clover,  usually  Alsike  and  Red, 
and  from  six  quarts  to  a  peck  of  Timothy 
per  acre.  He  cultivates  about  three 
times  before  seeding,  using  for  all  culti¬ 
vation  a  fine-tooth  cultivator  and  hand 
hoes  usually  once  when  free  from  weeds, 
but  if  weedy  he  hand-hoes  twice,  in  order 
to  insure  a  good  catch  of  grass  seed.  It 
is  ne<x*ssary  to  sow  fairly  early  in  order 
that  the  grass  may  get  a  good  hold  before 
the  corn  is  cut,  and  get  well  started  be¬ 
fore  the  land  freezes,  because  the  eleva¬ 
tion  here  is  1,600  feet  and  the  seasons 
are  short. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  many  places 
seeding  clover  in  corn  is  not  a  successful 
project,  but  in  this  county  there  are 
many  who  use  it  exclusively,  and  very 
seldom  fail  to  get  a  very  good  catch  of 
clover.  The  use  of  lime  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  clover,  with  plenty  of 
manure,  I  believe  makes  the  catch  of 
clover  practically  certain.  J.  H.  p. 
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WHEN  a  pump,  furnace,  tank  or  pan  leak, 
crack  or  break,  or  your  tractor  or  auto¬ 
mobile  needs  repairs  apply  SMOOTH-ON  Iron 
Cement  for  a  quick  and  durable  repair. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT 

is  a  time  and  money  saver  around  the  home, 
stable  or  garage.  Easy  to  apply  as  putty— last¬ 
ing  as  iron. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  General  Stores,  6-oz. 
30c  ;  1-lb.  cans  50c.  By  mail  add  5c  for  postage 


SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


WE  p&y  highest  market  prices,  guarantee 
honest  assortment  and  make  immed¬ 
iate  returns. 

Ett&bliihed  33  years  in  New  York.  Capital, 
surplus  and  resources  over  55.000,000. 
Reference: — Any  bank  or  banker  in  U.  S.  A. 
_ Write  for  Price  List  L 


RAW  Kg 

Service 


Est.  IO  Y'rs. 


We  never  consider  tbe  mailing  of  oar  check 
the  end  of  any  transaction.  The  trapper 
must  be  satisfied.  That  is  why  shippers 
have  been  dealing  with  ns  for  ten  years. 


—*•  Proof  that  we  Satisfy-* — 

Mr.  Warenopf:  Received  check  feeterder  for  $50.00 
in  payment  for  fure.  Same  ta  satisfactory.  Your  grades 
exactly  like  mine.  Will  hare  another  shipment  soon. 

H.  C.  Jennings,  Ei*bty-Four.  Pr, 


rrjrr  Write  for  price  list.  Ton  owe  it 
rncc  to  yourself.  Write  now. 

Scl.  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc., 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

Our  Price  List  Is  Now  Ready 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

107  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE,  SCREW,  SHARP,  DULL 

SO  Calks  to  box 
'  — T4« — . . .  SI. 35  Box 

9ie— % . $1.45  Box 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  firsi  and 
second  zones. 


THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  Green  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


LATEST 

■‘Log  and  Tree 

MOW  von'ean  get  the  latest  WITTE  Ann 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  log9  any  size. 
Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any¬ 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  26  to  60  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw* 
itig  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Cun  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  coat  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  now  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

F.  O.  B.  Kansan  City ,  .Vo. 
From  Pittsburgh, Fa.,  addiS.SO 

Don't  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
■  '  "FREE. - - 


wonderful  outfit  1 


BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  {23.50. 


Engine  Works 

1  A  vc..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pitsburgb.  Pa.  ■ 
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fCRUllZCD  wan 
lUlfHATE  Of  AMHlWIA 


TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  3 

Rejuvenate  Your  Orchard 


UppeT  photograph : — 
Average  yield  from  un¬ 
fertilized  tree,  Ben 
Davis  variety. 


Lower  photograph  : — 
Average  yield  from 
fertilized  tree,  Ben 
Davis  variety. 


Test  made  by 
Everett  Craig, 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Fertilizer  |  Total 
Treatment  Picked 


No  Fertilizer]  6.75  bu 
Sulph.  of  Am¬ 
monia,  4  lbs. 
per  tree . j  1 7.0  bu. 

Gain  . |10.25bu. 


“Grass-mulch  culture  plus  fertili¬ 
zation  with  quickly  available  ni¬ 
trogenous  plant  food  gave  an 
average  gain  of  22  barrels  of 
apples,  or  a  net  cash  gain  of 
$71.48  per  acre  per  year  over. the 
tillage-cover-crop  system  without 
fertilization.” 

“Under  the  tillage-cover-crop  sys¬ 


tem,  fertilization  with  nitrogenous 
plant  food  gave  a  gain  of  20.3 
barrels  of  apples,  or  a  net  cash 
gain  of  $50.96  per  acre  per  year, 
over  no  fertilization  under  the 
same  cultural  conditions.”  <  Ohio 
Bulletin  No.  fjp,  “ Orchard  Re¬ 
juvenation  in  Southeastern 
Ohio.”) 


ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 


The  proper  time  to  apply  a  quickly 
available  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  three 
weeks  before  the  trees  blossom.  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  applied  over  the 
feeding  roots  at  the  rate  of  100  to  300 
pounds  per  acre,  will  invigorate  your 
trees,  stimulate  fruit  bud  formation,  in- 

IT  rite  Desk  No.  10  for  Bulletin  No.  85, 


crease  the  amount  of  fruit  set  and  enable 
the  trees  to  carry  and  mature  a  larger 
crop  of  finer  fruit. 

Demand  Arcadian  from  your  dealer.  It 
is  in  better  physical  condition,  it  is 
quickly  available  and  it  doesn’t  wash 
out  of  the  soil.  “A  little  goes  farther.” 

“Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard,” 


Medina,  O. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


The 


Company 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1896 


Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

in  unoccupied  territory  for  New  Jersey.  New  York 
and  Central  Pennsylvania.  Communicate  witli 

Godfrey  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  d. 


Empty  Barrels  and  Bags 


OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  SALK 

HAY  BAlSi-KI',  Haverstraw,  NY. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


AGENTS  WANTED 


White  s  Weather  Air  .1 
Prophet  forecasts  W  CJHI16] 
the  weather  S  — 

to  24  hours  in  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  n 
scientifically 
constructed  instru¬ 
ment  working:  auto¬ 
matically.  Handsome, 
reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

MadUdoublv  interest!  npr 
by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and 
the  Witch,  who  come  in 
and  out  to  tell  you  what 
the  weather  will  be.  Slxe  6 
1-2x7  1-2;  fully  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  any  ad- 
drees  in  U.S.orCan- 
ada  on  receipt  of 


aremcvu. 


DAVID  WHITE,  Dept.  114,  419  E.  Water  Si.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DAIRY 


Leather  PROOF 

Shoes  for  $C25 

Here’s  where  we  do  thc"IIcnry  * 

9 ’H  Ford  act.”  We’ve  slashed  the 
•“  life  out  of  shoe  prices.  These  shoes 

are  built  to  stand  hardest  farm  use  and  abuse.  A 
stout,  splendidly  made  farm  shoe  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $5.25.  Made  of  extra  strong  dark  brown 
leather,  specially  treated  to  resist  barnyard  acids. 
Heavy  oak  sole — brass  nailed  and  double  stitched. 
Solid  leather  heel,  brass  clinched  fastened.  Grain 
leather  inner  sole.  Solid  leather  counter.  Full  dou¬ 
ble  toe  vamp.  Full  gusset.  Extra  wide  Munson 
last.  Sizes  6  to  10J£. 


Order 
Direct 
From 
This  Ad— 

Or  ask 
for  our 
big  catalog 

You  have  got  to 
be  satisfied  that  you 
have  saved  money  on 
these  shoes — or  you  get 
your  money  back. 


Satisfaction  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  Act  quick-  if  you  want 

M  a  pair.  This  offer  is  lim¬ 

ited.  Remember  —  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  gotten  a  wonderful  bargain — or  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  Order — with  size  needed — 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1143 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Alsogetouroff  er  on  Pa  ivls.  Roof  ng.Crea  m  Separa¬ 
tors,  Sewing  Machines,  CongoU  um  Floor  Cover¬ 
ing,  Chemical  Indoor  Toilets,  Carpet  Sweepers, 
Oil  Ueaters,  Washing  Machines,  Phonographs, 
S loves, Ranges, Furnaces  and  Kitchen  Kabincts. 


•A  Kalamazoo 

stored  Direct  to  You 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Protecting  Young  Trees. — It  may  bo 
that  rabbits  and  mice  will  not  bo  as  nu¬ 
merous  in  orchards  this  year  as  they  were 
last,  and  that  conditions  will  be  less 
favorable  for  their  operations.  Still  it 
will  he  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  some 
sort  of  protection.  With  young  trees 
costing  from  <>5  cents  to  $3  apiece,  they 
are  too  valuable  to  lose  if  they  can  be 
saved  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  cents 
each.  Many  plans  have  been  offered  and 
tried  to  keep  the  pests  away.  Some  of 
them,  including  the  use  of  axle  grease,  are 
to  be  avoided  as  doing  more  harm  than 
good.  Truth  to  tell,  little  faith  can  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  repellents,  like 
lime-sulphur,  Bordeaux,  grease  and  blood. 
It  is  far  better  to  use  a  protector  made 
of  wire  or  wood  veneer.  Probably  the 
best  protectors  are  those  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  wire’ screening  with  quarter-inch 
mesh,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  last¬ 
ing  for  years.  This  wire  is  so  high, 
though,  that  it  costs  ten  or  twelve  cents 
for  each  tree,  which  is  rather  too  much. 
Wire  mosquito  netting  wrapped  around 
the  trunk  is  fairly  satisfactory.  At  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College  common 
building  paper  or  sheathing  has  been 
used  for  several  years  with  good  results. 
No  doubt  mice  could  gnaw  through  the 


Building  Pujicr  T ree  Prolector 

building  paper  if  they  tried,  but  for  some 
reason  they  seldom  make  the  attempt. 
A  roll  of  building  paper  which  costs 
about  $3.75  will  yield  from  300  to  500 
protectors,  making  them  cost  about  a  cent 
each.  The  roll  should  be  sawed  into  two 
lengths,  each  IS  inches,  and  the  pro¬ 
tectors  cut  from  these  short  rolls,  being 
made  long  enough  to  lap  a  little.  They 
are  tied  in  place  with  strings,  all  the 
grass  being  cleared  away  from  the  trees 
before  tlie  protectors  are  applied.  It 
is  important  to  have  the  paper  pressed 
tightly  to  the  ground  so  that  the  mice 
cannot  work  under  it.  Wood  veneer 
costs  a  little  more,  but  on  the  other  hand 
will  last  two  or  three  Winters,  and  it 
is  very  effective  against  both  mice  and 
rabbits.  The  sheets  are  wrapped  around 
the  trees  and  tied  in  the  same  way 
as  the  paper. 

1)oks  Spraying  Always  Pay? — I  had 
hardly  writen  the  above  when  I  picked 
up  a  report  from  Prof.  Tompson,  of  the 
Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Field  Station 
at  Lexington,  in  which  I  found  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “Does  it  pay  to  spray  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  for  early  blight?”  Prof.  Tompson 
then  .goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  spraying  whenever 
it  could  accomplish  some  good,  but  that 
for  several  years  lie  bad  become  a 
doubter  as  to  the  possibility  of  control¬ 
ling  early  blight  on  Cobblers  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  anything  else;  and  his  state¬ 
ments  are  worth  considering  in  these  days 
when  both  spraying  materials  and  labor 
are  costly.  Here  are  his  words: 

“In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  litle 
or  no  evidence  that  the  crop  has  been 
increased  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 


ture,  although  it  has  been  essential  to 
use  arsenate  of  lead  to  control  potato 
bugs.  It  is  important  to  face  any  ques¬ 
tion  fairly.  If  it  doesn’t  pay  to  spray 
early  Irish  Cobblers  as  the  farmer  does 
spray  them,  why  do  it?  If  it  does  pay, 
why  neglect  it?  Let  us  get  at  the  right 
and  wrong  of  this  proposition.”  After 
all.  though,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  depend  too 
much  upon  what  the  other  fellow  says  or 
does.  So  far  as  is  possible  every  grower 
should  check  up  these  matters  on  hie  own 
place.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Protecting  Trees  for  Winter 

Last  Winter  I  told  how  in  desperation 
from  a  horde  of  hungry  rabbits  from  over¬ 
flowed  bottom  lands  starting  to  eat  bark 
off  my  10-year-old  apple  trees  I  used  hog 
oil.  just  enough  to  moisten  a  burlap  sack, 
and  merely  dampening  bark  of  trees.  This 
application  kept  rabbits  off  till  I  could 
get  pests  shot  or  trees  protected,  and 
while  I  am  still  scary  of  oil  on  trees,  it 
has  shown  no  bad  results  whatever,  bark 
of  trees  looking  sleek  and  green,  and 
wounds  made  by  rabbits  mostly  healed 
over.  In  this  hog  oil  there  may  be  some 
otherwise  harmful  agent  removed ;  I  no¬ 
tice  it  does  not  hurt  hogs,  only  making 
them  rub  for  a  day  or  so.  and  some  ap¬ 
ple  trees  they  rubbed  against  looked  as 
though  one  side  was  painted,  and  bark 
there  also  is  green  and  fresh.  Still,  I 
would  not  advise  use  of  oil.  but  only  as 
an  emergency  remedy,  and  as  light  as 
possible. 

Some  trees  of  Grimes  Golden  next 
woods  about  10  years  ago,  13  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter,  were  completely  peeled  by  rab¬ 
bits  15  in.  high.  I  at  once,  as  soon  as 
snow  left,  mounded  them  up  with  earth 
above  all  wounds,  and  did  not  lose  a  tree. 
The  next  Fall,  thinking  best  to  level 
mounds,  I  went  at  it  with  a  hoe,  but  on 
finding  mounds  full  of  rootlets.  I  left 
them,  and  those  are  as  thrifty  as  any  trees 
today. 

Last  Winter  field  mice  girdled  about  20 
trees  Completely  under  ground.  I  stamped 
fresh  dirt  around  roots,  then  mounded 
trees  up  about  12  iu..  and  with  a  wet 
Summer  only  lost  one  tree.  None  of  the 
trees  was  over  4  in.  in  diameter.  This 
Fall,  in  October,  I  scraped  a  space  clean 
all  around  trees  about  1<S  in.  with  a  sharp 
hoe.  and  have  just  finished  mounding  up 
trees  several  inches  with  tine.  loose  dirt, 
and  have  not  seen  a  trace  of  mice  injury. 
T  will  almost  level  down  this  mound  in 
Spring,  thus  also  helping  to  keep  weeds 
and  grass  down  around  trunk.  With  this 
mound  in  our  short  Winters  and  usually 
light  snow,  a  space  close  to  trunk  will 
usually  blow  bare,  and  mice  will  not  work 
in  open.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fine 
mesh  galvanized  tree  protector.  20  in. 
high,  is  best  protector  and  cheapest,  even 
if  costly,  but  ought  to  go  down  to  roots 
and  a  space  kept  clean  around  trunk  12 
in.  at  least.  Wooden  veneers  do  well 
(and  are  cheap)  for  both  rabbits  and 
mice,  hut  must  be  taken  off  in  Spring  and 
trunks  washed  where  aphis  show. 

I  used  both  liquid  and  dry  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  found  them  equally  effective, 
the  dry  being  most  convenient :  but  do  not 
put  it  directly  in  barrel.  Dissolve  12  lbs. 
in  a  few  gallons  of  hot  water:  it  dissolves 
instantly  if  well  stirred.  If  a  tree  is 
well  soaked  all  over  from  both  sides  as 
wind  suits,  all  loose  bark  being  scraped 
off  on  trunk  as  high  as  you  can  reach, 
you  can  eliminate  the  scale.  Spray  in 
Fall  if  infested,  as  T  believe  main  damage 
comes  in  Winter  while  tree  vitality  is  low. 

Kentucky.  allan  beid. 


Fern  in  Sieam-heated  Dwelling 

Do  you  consider  the  Boston  fern  the 
best  variety  for  a  steam-heated  apart¬ 
ment,  and  if  so.  how  should  it  be  cared 
for?  I  seem  never  to  have  any  success 
with  palms  or  ferns,  but  I  understand  the 
Boston  fern  will  thrive  even  under  very 
unfavorable  conditions.  s.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

The  Boston  fern  is  really  the  best  va¬ 
riety  for  a  steam-heated  apartment,  as  it 
will  thrive  under  rather  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition.  but  it  is  not  steam  heat  alone  that 
is  responsible  for  lack  of  success  with 
house  plants.  Many  greenhouses  are 
steam-heated,  and  many  home  gardeners 
succeed  with  house  plants  in  steam-heated 
houses.  Lack  of  sunlight,  too  high  a 
temperature,  imperfect  ventilation  and 
injudicious  watering  are  common  causes 
of  poor  success  with  house  plants. 

To  keep  any  ferns  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  extremes  in  temperature  should  he 
a vo  ded.  An  excessively  dry  atmosphere 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  red  spider, 
which  maybe  controlled  by  syringing  with 
cold  water.  Do  not  let  the  pot  stand  In 
a  jardiniere  containing  stagnant  water. 
Do  not  let  the  soil  bake  hard  and  dry.  but 
do  not  give  frequent  slight  waterings  that 
will  tend  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  pasty. 
Natural  drying,  followed  by  a  good 
watering  is  required.  If  mealy  bug  or 
thrips  appear,  use  tobacco  extract,  diluted 
in  accordance  with  directions.  Scale,  a 
common  pest,  may  be  rubbed  off  with  a 
little  plug  of  cotton  on  a  toothpick  dipped 
in  soapsuds  or  tobacco  extract.  The 
typical  Boston  fern  seems  to  stand  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  better  than  most  of  its 
later  variations,  which  include  beautiful 
forms  with  cut  and  crested  leaves. 
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“ The  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  two  motor  trucks  are  helping  us  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  farming.  These  pneumatics  travel  anywhere  in  the  fields  and ,  during  threshing , 
enabled  us  to  dispense  with  eight  teams  and  eight  drivers .  We  had  had  to  pay  the  drivers  of 
these  teams  up  to  $8  a  day ,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  teams  and  the  outfits.  Also  we  have 
sold  pasture  and  bought  farm  land  in  place  of  it.  There  are  many  other  savings — of  labor , 
time  and  money.  Due  to  the  quickness  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires ,  we  now  can  make 
more  hay  while  the  sun  shines ." — M.  W.  Bever,  Farmer ,  Colby,  Kansas,  Rural  Route  No.  1 
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Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 
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IT  is  everywhere  observable,  as  above,  that 
the  traction,  cushioning  and  activity  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  motor  trucks, 
effect  large  savings  for  farmers. 

This  traction  overcomes  handicaps  of  soft, 
slippery  going,  of  weather  and  of  grade 
which  formerly  caused  hauling  delay  and 
added  expense  in  all  kinds  of  farming. 

This  cushioning  safeguards  loads  liable  to 
injury,  shrinkage  or  waste  when  unduly 
jarred,  and  thus  enables  the  sale  of  full 
quantity  and  quality  at  best  prices. 


This  activity  permits  entirely  economical 
hauling  to  and  from  motorized  machinery, 
and  by  bringing  more  selling  points  within 
hauling  range, of  ten  reduces  marketingcosts. 

.  All  these  virtues  of  the  big  pneumatics  are 
made  most  practical  by  Goodyear  Cord 
construction  which  sinews  them  with  un¬ 
usual  strength  and  endurance. 

Farmers’  reports  on  motorization  and  pneu¬ 
matics  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  interested, 
by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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used  in  place  of* 
coffee  has  many  advan¬ 
tages,  soon  recognized., 

Postum  is  better  for 
health,  costs  less  than 
coffee,  yet  has  a  flavor 
very  similar _to_coffee. 

Postum  Cereal  should 
be  boiled  a  full  fifteen 
minutes.  Another  form 
Instant  Postum  is  made 
instantly  in  the  cup,  no 
boiling  required- 

Grocers  sell  both  kinds 


There's  a  Reason” 


E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 

are  right.  The  best  ingredients  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  are  used. 
They  are  formulated  right,  mixed  right, 
cured  right.  They  get  down  to  business 
when  the  seed  is  planted  and  stick  to 
their  job  ’til  the  crop  is  matured — fur¬ 
nishing  readily  available  plant  food  all 
through  the  growing  season. 

One  year’s  use  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fer¬ 
tilizer  will  prove  the  value  of  our  SIXTY 
YEARS  of  fertilizer  manufacturing 
experience. 

Write  for  the  1921  prices .  And  if  wp'vc  no  dealer 
■in  your  town  write  for  the  agency  yourself. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO.,  Inc. 

Bulsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City- 


Plan  for  Next  Season’s  Money  Crops.  Study 
the  outlook.  Plan  and  plant  accordingly.  Our 
“Better  Vegetable  Growing’’  Book 
is  crammed  with  valuable  information.  Write; 
mention  your  proposed  crops,  3oils  and  acreage,* 
and  we’ll  send  the  book  together  with  our  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  best  Fertilizers  to  use.  Ad¬ 
dress  our  Crop  Book  Department. 


E.FRANK  COE'S 


Req.U.S.  Pat. Off. 


Fertilizers 

L~A  greater  yield  from  every  Field  " 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Five  persons,  four  of 
them  women,  lost  their  lives  in  New 
York  December  2  in  a  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  two  upper  floors  of  an  old- 
fashioned  dwelling  at  29  West  .77  th 
Street  All  of  the  victims  were  burned  to 
death  after  being  overcome  by  smoke. 
The  building  had  no  fire  escapes. 

Indictments  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Shipping  Board  were  returned  De¬ 
cember  3  against  the  following  by  the 
United  States  Grand  Jury  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  William  Burlingham,  a  former 
employee  of  the  board  ;  Ralph  Lovell, 
William  M.  Dobson,  W.  J.  Dubree  and 
George  McCann,  Jr.,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Marine  Docking  and  Supply 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  men  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  supply  in¬ 
ferior  material  at  Hog  Island.  The  sum 
involved,  according  to  the  indictment, 
was  ,$30,000. 

After  deliberating  five  hours  a  jury 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  County  Court  before 
Judge  J.  J.  Barrett  returned  Dec.  ,3  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  Robert  Morris, 
descendant  of  the  financier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  who  has  been  on  trial 
on  charges  of  larceny  involving  the  loss 
of  $.3.3,500  intrusted  to  him  for  investment 
by  aged  Miss  Jennie  Nixon  of  Syracuse. 
Morris  admitted  receiving  the  money,  but 
said  ho  was  empowered  to  invest  it  as 
he  saw  fit.  He  speculated  in  oil  and 
played  the  market  on  margin,  losing  not 
only  all  of  Miss  Nixon’s  money,  but  all 
of  bis  own. 

William  S.  Brewer,  director  of  an 
organization  to  which  lie  has  given  the 
name  of  the  Ex-Service  Men’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  League  and  publisher  of  a  magazine 
which  he  calls  The  A.  E.  F.  or  Fun  in 
France,  was  indicted  Dec.  .3  by  a  New 
York  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  For  the 
last  several  months  salesmen  dressed  in 
a  uniform  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
United  States  Army  have  been  selling 
Brewer’s  magazine  in  subway  trains  and 
on  the  streets.  The  indictment  against 
Brewer  charges  that  few  of  his  salesmen 
ever  saw  army  service,  and  that  no  soldier 
ever  benefited  to  the  extent  of  a  penny 
from  the  sale  of  the  magazine.  The  in¬ 
dictment.  after  setting  forth  that  the 
Ex-Service  Men’s  Co-operative  League 
is  Brewer’s  personally  controlled  organi¬ 
zation,  alleges  that  he  issued  and  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  mails  pamphlets  and 
letters  which  made  misrepresentations 
and  brought  him  in  money.  These  letters 
and  pamphlets  solicited  contributions  for 
the  benefit  of  ill.  and  crippled  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  indictment  charges  that 
Brewer  kept  all  the  money  himself  ex¬ 
cept  what  lie  paid  in  commissions  to  the 
imitation  soldiers  he  employed  as  solici¬ 
tors  and  salesmen. 

The  ninth  school  building  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire  within  six  weeks  was  burned  Dec  5 
at  Star  Junction.  Pa.  The  value  of  the 
building  was  $100,000  and  it  accomo¬ 
dated  700  pupils.  Members  of  the  State 
Constabulary  stated  the  fire  was  of  in¬ 
cendiary  origin. 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  high 
explosive  shells  stored  on  the  deck  of 
the  army  lighter  Amaoksou  exploded  Dec. 

5  after  fire  had  started  in  the  hold  of 
the  boat  as  she  lay  tied  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pier  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Hamilton 
Parkway,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Fort  Hamilton  military  reservation  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fifty  explosion's  oc¬ 
curred  within  15  minutes,  and  when  the 
noise  and  excitement  had  subsided  the 
police  and  army  authorities  found  that 
at  least  10  persons  bad  been  injured  and 
that  damage  estimated  at  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  had  been  done  to  nearby 
residences,  which  were  perforated  by  shell 
fragments. 

Twenty  young  men  who  claimed  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service  during  the  war 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  aliens  were 
denied  citizenship  Dec.  7  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tierney  in  the  Bronx.  New 
York.  .  “If  you  were  not  willing  to  fight 
for  this  country.”  said  Justice  Tierney, 
“you  are  not  entitled  to  enjoy  citizenship 
in  it.” 

The  State  Bank  of  Loraine,  Renville 
County,  N.  D.,  closed  Dec.  7.  due  to  de¬ 
pleted  reserves,  according  to  word  received 
at  the  State  Bank  Examiner’s  office  at 
Bismarck.  This  makes  2.3  State  and  one 
national  hank  to  dose  in  less  than  a 
month. 

An  agreement  previously  ratified  by  the 
Brick  Masons  and  Plasterer’s  Internation¬ 
al  Union  providing  that  there  shall  be  no 
cessation  of  work  pending  adjustment,  of 
disputes,  was  adopted  by  the  Mason  Con¬ 
tractors’  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  convention  at  Detroit, 
Dec.  7. 

John  Willers,  thirty  years  old,  of  894 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  who  served 
during  the  war  as  a  captain  of  Company 
I,  48th  United  States  Infantry,  confessed 
Dec.  7  at  the  East  Fifty-first  Street 
police-  station  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  United  States  by  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  in  1914  as  a  spy.  He  was  locked 
up  at  Castle  William,  Governor’s  Island, 
after  being  turned  over  to  the  Government 
authorities.  lie  said  that  he  was  one 
of  300  imperial  German  cadets  sent  to 
this  country  for  spy  work.  It  was  his 
purpose,  he  said,  to  reach  France  and 
then  betray  his  regiment  at.  the  front,  so 
that  his  entire  command  would  be  wiped 
out.  He  told  detectives  that  they  would 
be  surprised  if  they  knew  the  number  of 
high  officers  who  served  at  Washington 
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during  the  war,  who  were  .in  reality  in 
the  employ  of  the  German  government. 

Government  action  in  the  case  of  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes  will  be  put  off  until  next. 
March  and  possibly  forever,  it  was  stated 
Dec.  7  at  Washington.  Some  mysterious 
circumstance  is  delaying  action  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  looking  to  a  retrial 
of  the  case.  Mrs.  Stokes  was  convicted 
of  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  senenced  to  10  yearn’  im¬ 
prisonment.  Appeal  was  taken  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The  then 
District  Attorney  at  Kansas  City  moved 
for  a  new  trial,  noting  exception  to  the 
instructions  of  Judge  Arba  S.  Van  Val- 
kenburgh  of  the  Appeals  Court,  contend¬ 
ing  that  his  instructions  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  verdict.  District  Attorneys 
have  changed  twice  in  Kansas  City  since 
that  time,  but  no  new  motion  has  beev 
made  for  setting  a  new  trial.  Meantime 
Mrs.  Stokes  is  out  on  bail. 

American  aircraft  manufacturers  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dec.  7  in  obtaining  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  British  interests 
from  unloading  in  the  United  States 
thousands  of  surplus  British  war  planes 
at  prices  so  low  as  to  preclude  competition. 
The  Ilandley-Page  and  Aircraft  Disposal 
companies,  which  bought  10.000  aero¬ 
planes  from  the  British  army  for  an 
amount  reputed  to  be  1  per  cent,  of  their 
cost,  were  about  to  export  2.365  planes 
to  this  country  to  be  sold  at  less  than 
$3,000  each.  American  manufacturers 
asserted  this  would  ruin  the  industry  as 
well  as  flood  the  United  States  with  an 
obsolete  type  of  battle  plane  inferior  to 
those  being  built  at  home  for  peace  pur¬ 
poses.  The  injunction  was  granted  to 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation, 
owner  of  the  American  patent  for  heavier 
than  air  flying  machines,  bv  Judge  Julius 
M.  Mayer,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  British 
planes  infringe  the  Wright  patent. 

TV  ASHINGTON. — Tentative  approval 
was  given  December  2  by  members  of  the 
House  Immigration  Committee  to  the  bill 
framed  by  Representative  Johnson  of 
W  ashington,.  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  practically  would  suspend  immi¬ 
gration  for  a  two-year  period. 

Simplified  spelling  has  been  abolished 
in  the  navy  by  an  order  from  Secretary 
Daniels,  which  was  made  public  here 
December  ,3.  The  order  rescinds  one  is¬ 
sued  in  1905  providing  for  the  use  of 
thru”  for  “through”  and  other  simplified 
forms. 

Shipping  men  and  others  interested  in 
the  rebirth  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  are  alarmed  over  the  probable  en¬ 
forcement  on  the  high  seas  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  on  passenger  car¬ 
riers  .  and  almost  unanimously  declare 
that  it  will  make  it  impossible  for  Yan¬ 
kee  liners  to  compete  with  foreign  vessels 
in  the  effort  to  keep  the  flag  in  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  trade.  The  apprehension,  which 
is  general  in  the  offices  of  American 
steamship  companies  in  New  York,  is  in¬ 
spired  by  the  opinion  of  Solicitor-General 
W  llliam  L.  Frierson,  who,  as  Acting  At¬ 
torney-General  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
clared  recently  in  a  communication  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  were  “constructive  territory  of 
the  United  States”  wherever  tliev  mav 
be. 

The  Nobel  peace  prize  will  be  conferred 
on  President  Wilson  December  10.  The 
ceremony  will  take  place,  as  usual,  in  the 
Norwegian  Storthing,  which  awards  the 
prize.  The  Nobel  peace  prize  carries 
}vith  it  a  grant. of  about  $40,000.  which 
is  one-fifth  of  the  annual  interest  on 
about  $9,000,000  left  for  that  purpose  by 
Alfred  B.  Nobel,  the  Swedish  scientist 
and  inventor  of  dynamite,  who  died  iu 
1S96. 

Immediate  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  large  loan  to  Armenia  and  strict 
economy  in  appropriations  were  the  three 
chief,  recommendations  of  President  Wil¬ 
son  in  his  formal  message  to  Congress 
December  7.  He  made  no  mention  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Recruits 
who  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
a  course  on  farming  are  sent  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  school  of  agriculture  at  Camp 
Travis.  Texas.  Courses  are  provided  in 
horticulture,  agronomy,  dairying  and  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry.  A  large  irrigated  farm 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
will  be  used  iu  converting  the  soldier- 
students  into  scientific  farmers. 

Five  thousand  acres  will  be  planted  in 
tomatoes  in  east  Texas  counties  during 
the  coming  season,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  Walton  Peteet,  agricultural 
manager  of  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  based  upon  reports  of  growers 
from  the  27  chief  shipping  points.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  crop  conditions  5,000  acres 
will  produce  1,700  carloads  of  tomatoes 
and  bring  about  $1,750,000. 

The  Texas  Tomato  Growers’  Exchange, 
fashioned  after  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  at  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  27  tomato 
shipping  points  of  east  Texas.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
between  agricultural  agents  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  Railroad,  the  A.  and  M.  College  and 
the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  hold  in  the 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  10-17.  The  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association  meets  at  the  same  place  De¬ 
cember  15,  continuing  three  days.  The 
Jersey  Club  has  had  a  large  increase  in 
membership  during  the  past  year. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  sudden  change  from  warn  weather 
to  a  cold  wave  and  a  freeze  caught  the 
Norway  maples.  Many  of  the  trees  had 
eutirely  ripened  their  leaves  and  shed 
them  before  the  cold  wave  of  early  No¬ 
vember.  But  the  Norway  maples  were 
still  full  of  green  leaves,  and  now  they 
stand  full  of  withered  leaves  still  green 
in  color,  frozen  when  full  of  sap.  The 
same  thing  occurred  to  the  kudzu  vine, 
and  I  only  wish  that  it  had  extended  to 
the  roots  and  killed  them,  for  the  plant 
is  entirely  too  aggressive  in  a  garden. 

We  have  got  the  Nanticoke  blackberry 
plants  cleared  of  the  dead  canes,  and  in¬ 
tend  hereafter  to  keep  them  down  to  a 
decent  height,  for  some  of  the  clumps  bad 
become  10  feet  high,  and  the  new  canes 
tangled  through  the  great  mass.  They 
are  a  terrible  nuisance  until  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen,  and  then  we  forgive  them 
till  the  fruit  is  off. 

I  have  quit  planting  the  early  tulips 
outside.  They  are  all  right  for  forcing 
in  the -greenhouse,  but  outside,  except  in 
beds  purely  for  ornament.  I  want  flowers 
with  stems  enough  for  cutting.  We  are 
as  fond  of  cut  flowers  in  the  house  and 
on  the  dining  table  as  in  the  beds.  There¬ 
fore.  I  plant  the  Darwin  tulips  because  of. 
their  more  lasting  nature  than  the  early 
ones,  and  for  their  long  stems.  Theu  as 
T  am  looked  upon  as  or.e  of  those  from 
whom  flowers  can  always  be  had  for 
church  decoration.  I  must  have  beds  to 
cut  from  to  avoid  spoiling  the  ornamental 
beds.  One  of  the  old-fashioned  Fall  ana 
Winter  flowering  pot  plants  is  now  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  make  ir  *.  >wers  later,  as  the 
green  buds  are  peeping.  This  is  Daphne 
odoratu.  It  is  on<  of  the  easiest  plants 
grown,  and  i . ..  flowers  are  wonderfully 
sweet.  It  stands  almost  any  treatment 
short  <».  freezing,  and  is  in  no  hurry  about 
changing  to  a  larger  pot  so  long  as  sup¬ 
plied  when  making  new  growth  with  some 
liquid  manure. 

I’ansies  from  seed  sown  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust  should  now  be  in  the  cold  frame  if 
you  want  the  earliest  flowers.  I  usually 
set  two  or  three  sashes,  and  also  make  a 
bed  i-n  the  open  ground.  The  frame  gives 
flowers  before  the  outside  bed  begins  fresh 
growth,  and  if  well-bred  seeds  are  used 
you  will  have  fine  flowers  before  the 
weather  gets  so  hot  as  to  make  them 
small. 

Sweet  peas  I  sow  either  in  November 
or  January.  I  make  a  trench  a  foot 
deep,  put  in  plenty  of  old.  rotten  manure 
and  some  acid  phosphate,  cover  with  soil 
and  plant  the  seed  and  cover  two  inches. 
Then  in  Spring  the  soil  is  worked  to  them 
as  they  grow  till  level.  We  must  get 
them  early  or  we  fail  to  get  a  good  bloom. 
But  I  have  never  seen  any  difference  in 
earliness  between  the  late  Fall-sown  and 
the  January-sown  as  regards  earliness 
For  the  earliest  I  always  get  the  seed 
varieties  grown  for  greenhouse  forcing, 
for  they  are  earlier  outdoors.  Then  a 
good  mixture  of  the  Spencer  varieties  is 
cheaper,  and  just  as  good,  but  a  little 
later. 

We  now  make  cuttings  of  grapes  from 
this  season’s  wood,  tie  them  in  bundles 
and  bury  them  upside  down  till  Spring, 
and  then  set  iu  rows  for  rooting.  I  do 
not  know  why.  but  there  are  some  sorts 
of  grapes  that  are  very  slow  to  root  t 
the.  cuttings  are  not  buried  upside  down 
in  Winter.  Delaware  especially. 

The  same  treatment  gives  good  success 
with  cuttings  of  most  of  the  flowering 
shrubbery  and  figs.  I  buried  my  fig  cut 
tings  November  2*2.  The  branches  of  a 
tig  tree  buried  iu  the  ground  may  gel 
frozen  through  and  through  and  below 
them,  but  no  harm  will  be  done:  but  if 
the  same  branches  are  exposed  to  the  air 
the  same  temperature  will  kill  them.  I 
have  often  buried  fig  bushes  with  the 
nascent  figs  for  the  Spring  crop  on  them, 
and  then  carried  the  young  tigs;  through 
IN  to  29  degree  below  zero  and  ripened 
them  the  next  Spring,  the  earth  absorbing 
the  frost  so  gradually  that  the  tissues  of 
the  wood  are  unharmed.  Nothing  to 
scorch  the  spinach  yet.  but  it  is  evident 
that  I  shall  have  to  sow  more  seed  in 
March  unless  the  Winter  is  very  mild,  for 
the  late  Fall-sown  spinach  is  too  large, 
and  will  be  damaged  more  than  young 
plants.  Parsnips  sown  first  of  .Tune  are 
tine.  Earlier-«owu  parsnips  gathered 
cores,  and  are  overgrown.  The  J line- 
sow  u  ones  are  tender  all  through.  Mv 
salsify  was  sown  at  same  time,  and  is  fine. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Th  e  Sixth  Ann  ml  NATIONAL 

Tractor  Show 

And  Educations!  Exposition 


EVERY  man  whose  business 

is  farming,  as  well  as 
every  man  whose 
business  depends 
upon  the  success  and 
progress  of  farming, 
should  come  to  this 
show! 


REMEMBER  —it  is  the  biggest, 

most  practical  and 
worth-while  exposi¬ 
tion  that  American 
agriculture  has  ever 
witnessed. 

COLUMBUS  OHIO  fcV.Sifc 


Different,  Bigger,  Better  Than  Usual 
Tractor  Shows 

Eight  huge  buildings  will  be  packed 
with  exhibits  showing  all  models  of 
power-farming  machinery.  There 
will  be  lectures  and  entertainments, 
open  meetings  and  discussions  for 
all.  The  biggest  men  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  business  and  one  hundred 
thousand  practical  farmers  will  be 
here. 


Write  Today  for  Complete  Program  and 
Special  Free  Tickets 

Decide  now  to  come.  Write  to 
National  Tractor  Show  Committee. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  our  program 
booklet  and  free  tickets  for  yourself 
and  family.  Ample  accomodations 
at  reasonable  prices  have  beer 
arranged.  All  who  attend  will 
profit. 
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National  Tractor  Show  Committee,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  regarding  The  Sixth  Annual  National  Tractor  Show 

Also  inclose  free  tickets  for  myself  and - others  of  my  family. 

Name - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D _ 


City 


State 
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When  prices  are  low 
get  more  off  the  acre 


Greater  yield  per  acre  assures  lower  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  an  effective  way  of  combating  lower 
price  per  bushel.  That  is  why  the  farmers  of  the 
Old  World  are  often  so  successful  in  competing  with 
those  of  the  New  in  the  production  of  staples. 

_  Greater  yield  means  an  understanding  of  soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  crop  requirements.  It  means  a  careful 
selection  of  fertilizers  with  reference  to  their  com¬ 
position,  their  availability  and  their  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  crops  intended.  Properly  balanced  fertilizer 
starts  the  plant  off  quickly,  helps  to  resist  disease 
and  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  plant  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  and  fruiting  season. 


‘‘Double- A  C”  Fertilizers,  under  whatever  name 
or  brand  you  may  know  them,  are  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  conditions  in 
every  locality  in  winch  they  are  sold.  Tell  us  your 
plans  and  problems,  and  we’ll  suggest  what  fertil¬ 
izers  you  need  for  your  particular  soils  and  the  crops 
you  want  to  raise.  At  the  same  time  ask  for  booklet 
“How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers”. 


Write  for  the  “Double- A  C”  agency  if  we're 
not  already  represented  in  your  locality. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  -nearest  office 

Atlanta  Boston  Cleveland  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Charleston  Los  Angeles  Rutland,  Vt. 

Buffalo  Columbia  Montgomery  St.  Louis 

Cincinnati  Detroit  New  York  Savannah,  Etc. 

A.,r. A."  C 

“Double  rA  C“ 


FERTILIZERS 


Suggestion  for  Standard  Cold  Storage 

The  great  necessity  of  low  cost  storage 
is  a  fact.  Present  facilities  in  most 
Eastern  farming  districts  are  notoriously 
inadequate.  Every  year  one  may  see 
quantities  of  surplus  vegetables  and  fruit 
rotting  on  the  ground,  simply  because 
there  is  no  advantageous  way  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  them.  Such  produce  may  not  be 
the  very  best,  but  it  is  good,  wholesome 
food.  We  cannot  blame  anyone  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  handle  it.  however,  when  there 
is  no  money  in  it.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  explain  how  good,  economical 
and  convenient,  storage  may  he  estab¬ 
lished,  so  that  such  surplus  produce  may 
be  saved  at  a  tidy  profit. 

T.et  us  now  consider  the  requirements 
of  good  storage.  There  are  several  con¬ 
ditions  to  he  satisfied,  each  one  of  first- 
class  importance.  WTe  will  treat  them  in 
order  as  follows : 

1.  T.ow  Cost. — It  is  proposed  to  build 
a  storage  warehouse  costing  not  more 
than  $1.25  per  barrel,  stored,  which  will 
pay  good  dividends  at  a  storage  rate  of 
10  cents  per  barrel  per  month. 

2.  Convenience. — This  warehouse  may 
he  located  on  the  farm,  or  if  advisable  at 
the  usual  point  of  delivery  at  highway 
or  railway.  One  man  can  handle  every¬ 
thing  in  and  out. 

3.  Protection  : 

(«)  Against  excessive  heat  and  cold. 
This  storage  i.s  to  be  kept  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  between  40  and  55  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit. 

(&)  Against  excessive  dryness  and 
moisture.  This  means  good  protection 
from  sun  and  storm. 

(cl  Against  marauders.  Xo  de¬ 
structive  insect,  or  animal  can  gain  ac¬ 
cess  through  the  shell  of  this  building, 
and  the  security  against  thieves  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 

(<1)  Against  fire.  There  are  no  con¬ 
struction  materials  better  known  for 
this  purpose  than  concrete,  steel  and 
sand.  These  will  he  used  here. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  warehouse  of 
galvanized  corrugated  sheet  steel  sides, 
ends  and  roof-cover,  with  framework  of 
ordinary  structural  steel  shapes,  and  up¬ 
on  a  foundation  of  Portland  cement  con¬ 
crete.  .Sides,  ends  and  roof  to  he  double, 
leaving  space  to  fill  in  with  sand  or  saw¬ 
dust. 

The  location  should  preferably  he  in 
gravel.  Two  sides  and  one  end  should 
he  hanked  with  earth  or  gravel  to  within 
about  5  feet  of  the  eaves.  Two  coats  of 
good  bituminous  compound  should  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  metal  wherever  it  is  so 
banked.  A  narrow  concrete  pavement 
should  be  laid  all  around  the  building  at 
finished  grade,  extending  out  farther  than 
the  eaves  and  sloping  a  wav  from  the 
walls. 

The  end  of  the  building  not  hanked 
should  face  the  south  in  latitudes  where 
the  greatest  protection  needed  is  against 
freezing. 

Such  a  warehouse,  inside  dimensions 
30x00  feet  and  about  28  feet  high,  will 
accommodate  2.400  barrels.  The  parts 
may  lie  standardized,  each  piece  made  and 
numbered  ready  to  holt  up.  The  steel 
framework  can  accommodate  skids  for 
barrels  or  floors  for  bulk,  partitioned  as 
desired.  A  corridor  across  one  end  is  to 
lie  equipped  with  special  inclined  runs 
and  traveling  chain  hand  hoists.  The 
produce  may  be  handled  in  near  the  roof 
and  handled  out  near  the  ground — at 
wagon  body  level.  There  is  to  be  no 
heavy  lifting  necessary. 

About  22  tons  of  steel.  2.000  hoard  feet 
of  lumber  and  35  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
will  fill  the  hill.  The  total  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  .should  not  exceed  $3,000 
(standardized  construction.) 

This  storage,  filled  in  September  and 
October,  and  emptied  by  June,  average 
storage  period  per  barrel  3%  months, 
will  pay  $840  annually,  charging  30  cents 
per  barrel  per  month.  This  is  25  per  cent 
of  $3,360.  Allowing  $360  for  tin*  lot 
upon  which  the  building  stands  (which 
certainly  is  very  liberal)  we  have  here  a 
pretty  good  investment.  Few  repairs  will 
be  needed.  Two  good  coats  of  paint  every 
three  years  will  keep  the  steel  in  shape 
for  a  generation. 

With  regard  to  protection  against  heat 
and  cold,  we  need  only  to  remember  the 
good  reputation  that  deep  cellars  have  in 
this  respect.  A  cellar  11  feet  deep,  with¬ 
out  artificial  heating  or  cooling,  located 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  very  much  ex¬ 
posed  position  in  Connecticut,  has  frozen 
produce  but  twice  in  GO  years,  although 
used  for  such  storage  in  the  most  severe 
Winters.  The  freezing  was  very  slight 
(January,  1018).  It  is  well  known  that 
at  depths  of  40  to  50  feet  there  is  no 
change  of  temperature  the  year  ’round, 
the  thermometer  registering  about  50  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit. 

The  conditions  in  this  building  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  a  cellar  10  or  18 
feet  deep.  Only  continued  cold,  worse 
than  anything  so  far  recorded  in  this 
region,  could  'cause  freezing  with  such 
protection.  For  localities  much  farther 
uorth  it  will  be  advisable  to  bank  the 
structure  ou  all  sides,  simply  leaving 
room  for  access  to  the  handling-out  door. 

The  writer  will  he  grateful  for  any 
criticisms  or  suggestions.  We  are  facing 
a  situation  in  which  everything  points  to 
the  necessity  of  conserving  every  ounce 
of  produce  we  possibly  can. 

Connecticut.  F.  E.  toqitet. 


Weather-proof  Your  Roof 


with 

AshcsfRtlf 

Reg.  V.  S.  PATENT  Off. 

Roof  Coating 

and  end  your  roof  troubles 
for  years 

Abestfalt  Roof  Coating  makes  roofs  water¬ 
tight  and  weather-proof — seals  all  flashings, 
open  seams,  joints,  nail  holes,  cracks,  etc., 
making  one  leakproof  surface. 

Being  an  elastic  composition  which  ex¬ 
pands  and  contracts  with  the  weather, 
Asbestfalt  Roof  Coating  is  infinitely  more 
durable  than  any  weatherproofing  or  paint 
yet  conceived,  and  besides,  eliminates  wear 
and  tear  on  the  roofing  material. 

Asbestfalt  Roof  Coating  has  proven  itself 
equally  good  for  all  types  of  roof,  whether 
tin.  gravel,  tar-paper,  felt  or  composition, 
and  comes  to  you  fully  prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  Just  as  -simple  to  apply  as 
ordinary  paint. 

Asbestfalt  is  shipped  in  5  and  10 
gallon  containers— 35 -gallon  half¬ 
barrels  55-gallon  barrels. 


$1.25 


Per 
Gallon 

3  to  4  gals,  covers  100  square  feet. 


A  long  handled  roof  brush  without  extra 
charge  with  every  half  and  full  barrel  order. 


Prompt  Delivery  Everywhere 

Ma  tropoli  tag  Material  G> 


1323-1339  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Other  Scales 


The  fruit  market  is  flat.  Only 
the  choicest  is  in  demand.  Get 
ready  now  to  raise  better  fruit 
next  year  by  cleaning  up  trees 
and  ridding  them  of  scale. 


BTS 


is  10OT  efficient  in  cleaning  up  the  scale 
and  it  is  a  most  excellent  winter  fungi¬ 
cide.  It  spreads  well;  is  adhesive  and 
does  not  wash  off  with  winter  rains;  is  in 
powder  form;  concentrated;  easy  to  han¬ 
dle;  dissolves  quickly  in  old  water.  Note 
the  saving  in  advanced  freight  rates — a 
100  pound  keg  of  B  T  S  is  the  equivalent 
in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  600  pound 
barrel  of  lime  sulphur  solution. 

Spraying  Bulletin  FREE 

Send  name  and  address  and  get  on  mail¬ 
ing  list  to  receive  it  regularly.  Gives  sea¬ 
sonable  spraying  help.  Our  experts  will 
answer  you  personally  about  any  spraying, 
problem.  You  are  invited  to  write  the 
^  Company  direct.  Address  i 

General  OiemlcalT' 

Insecticide  Dept,2S  Broad  St,  NewYork'V.  VS* 


How  to  Save  Money 
on  Wall  Paper 

Thousands  of  people,  unwilling 

to  pay  high  prices  to  have  their 
walls  papered,  are  now  solving  this 
problem  by  papering  their  own  walls. 

Through  a  new  easy  method,  many 
now  find  that  they  can  get  even  more 
satisfactory  results  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  considerable  saving  in 
money  by  doing  their  own  paper  hang¬ 
ing.  This  method  is  explained  in 
detail  in  an  interesting  book  now 
offered  entirely  free  by  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  giving  full  instructions  on 
paper  hanging  the  book  contains  over  100 
samples  of  the  latest  and  most  attractive  wall 
paper  patterns, — all  of  which  are  offered  at 
prices  far  below  the  ordinary.  By  addressing 
a  post  card  to  the  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc., 
Dept.  30,  New  York  City,  anyone  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  their  part. 
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|  Crops  and  Farm  News' 


Hay  was  a  good  crop ;  oats  -  fine.  but 
low  in  price,  only  40c  per  bu.  Potatoes 
turned  out  good,  but  rotted  badly ;  sold 
as  low  as  70c  per  bu.  Milk  was  received 
at  our  station  right  along’  by  Slawson- 
Decker  Co.,  while  ■our  neighbors  across 
the  line  had  to  .start  a  creamery  and 
made  butter.  Milk  was  refused  by  Bor¬ 
den’s  at  League  prices  for  the  last  two 
months.  Cows  dropped  in  price ;  new 
milk  cows  are  offered  as  low  as  $65. 
Everybody  likes  to  sell  stock  ;  also  many 
farms  for  sale.  Feed  came  down  consid¬ 
erably.  We  bought  gluten  feed  for  $54 
per  ton  some  time  ago ;  wheat  feed  is 
now  $45  per  ton ;  corn  at  $2.45  per  cwt. 
Apples  were  plentiful  in  this  locality,  but 
no  sale  for  them :  farmers  make  some 
cider.  We  fed  them  out  to  the  cows,  sold 
a  few  bushels  of  Winter  apples  for  $1 
per  bu.  Everybody  seems  to  be  glad  the 
milk  price  is  settled  for  another  month, 
especially  those  who  had  to  make  butter. 
We  receive  $3.18  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.  R.  k. 


The  middlemen  have  entirely  too  much 
say  as  to  what  we  are  to  get  for  the 
products  of  our  labor.  We  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  say  about  it.  The  products 
of  our  side  (north  side)  of  the  county  are 
very  much  diversified,  but  the  grains, 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and  hay  are  the 
principal,  while  such  things  as  potatoes, 
apples  and  peaches  are  getting  to  be  quite 
important.  Milk,  butter  and  poultry  are 
quite  a  source  of  income,  more  especially 
to  the  tenant  farmers,  to  whom  they  are 
the  chief  products.  We  have  a  good 
county  for  all  these  things,  and  a  great 
crop  this  year.  The  farmers  are  well- 
night  panic-stricken  with  the  outlook. 
The  farm  labor  situation  is  alarming  to 
those  who  have  no  help  of  their  own.  Day 
labor  from  $3.50  to  $5.  up  to  75c  to  $1.50 
an  hour  for  so-called  skilled  labor,  which 
is  not  very  efficient  in  many  cases.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  crops  this  year 
are  very  good,  but  outlook  for  a  living 
business  is  pretty  blue.  Wheat.  $1.60; 
rye.  $1.30;  corn,  70c;  oats,  50c;  potatoes. 
78c;  apples.  20  to  50c;  no  buyers;  noth¬ 
ing  but  scalpers  in  the  race.  Many  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes  not  harvested  through 
lack  of  help  and  the  discouraging  outlook. 
Eggs  S2c;  butter.  40  to  60c;  milk.  $1.80 
per  cwt.  Cattle,  hogs,  poultry  and  all 
other  things  very  much  below  what  they 
were  three  months  ago.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  bid  at  all  on  apples  that 
was  worth  taking.  We  have  a  good 
country  here,  but  things  are  knocked 
crazy  for  the  time  being.  Think  of  lard 
at  12c  per  lb.!  j .  a.  f. 

Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

This  immediate  district  is  not  farming 
country  ;  right  here  it  is  more  lumbering 
aud  wood.  I  only  keep  six  cows  and 
make  butter.  Most  of  the  farmers  who 
keep  15  to  20  cows  ship  their  milk.  1  am 
sure  of  three  or  four  of  them  within 
three  miles  who  use  oleo ;  they  claim  they 
cannot  buy  good  butter;  but  they  will  not 
buy  butter  when  they  cau  get  oleo  so 
much  cheaper.  I  have  never  tasted  oleo. 
The  milk  business  is  so  bad  many  people 
are  selling  their  cows  and  young  stock; 
yearling  heifers  only  bring  about  $25  a 
head,  and  cows  a  little  more.  I  killed  a 
nice  bull,  and  a  dealer  offered  me  2c  per 
lb.  for  the  hide.  G.  o.  B. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  find  that  apple-picking  was  a  poor 
speculation,  and  it  would  have  been  the 
wiser  thing  to  have  left  the  apples  alone. 
We  paid  $1.54  for  the  barrel,  30c  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  picking.  30c  for  putting  them  up, 
to  say  nothing  about  drawing  them  off. 
We  received  per  barrel  the  grand  sum  of 
$3.25  for  A  grade,  2y2  minimum.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  sell  them  by 
bulk,  aud  let  the  help  that  has  been  taken 
from  our  farms  to  the  cities  put  them  up 
to  please  themselves?  Fall  work  is  be¬ 
hind;  acres  of  potatoes  are  not  dug;  most 
of  the  corn  is  in  the  fields,  aud  very  little 
Fall  plowing  done.  November  was  a 
dark.  cold,  gloomy  mouth ;  the  sun  did 
not  shiue'  for  many  days :  neither  the 
moon  aud  stars  by  night.  We  have  had 
a  bad  snow  storm,  which  froze  fast  to 
fruit  trees  which  had  not  shed  their  foli¬ 
age.  Some  orchards  have  been  ruined, 
and  iu  others  many  large  limbs  have  been 
broken  off.  This,  with  what  they  suffered 
from  being  overloaded  with  fruit,  has 
been  a  severe  strain  on  them.  k.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 


^  Not  a  large  crop  of  Fall  wheat  sown. 
Farmers  here  have  been  raising  more 
Spring  wheat  for  several  years ;  it  has 
been  more  profitable  than  Fall  wheat,  al¬ 
though  the  Fall  wheat  looks  fine  and  has 
a  good  set  for  Winter.  Corn  is  a  fair 
crop,  but  not  as  good  as  last  year ;  a  good 
deal  to  husk  yet.  Wheat  is  selling  for 
$2.25  per  bu. :  corn,  80c ;  oats.  65c ;  hay, 
loose.  $27  a  ton :  baled.  $31  ;  butter.  70c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  00c  a  doz. ;  hogs.  23c. 
dressed ;  veals.  26c.  hog-dressed.  18c,  live 
weight.  Butcher  cattle  from  0  to  12c. 
Good  fresh  cows  selling  from  $125  to 
8140;  poor.  $60  to  $80.  Farmers  have 
to  pay  $3  a  day  for  corn  Imskers  and 
board  them.  $4  for  thrasher  hands.  We 
have  10  mills  school  tax.  10  mills  road 
tax ;  have  a  fine  high  school  iu  center  of 
township.  H.  F.  F. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


Over  Another  Threshold 


SOON  you  will  put  the  calendars  of  a  new  year  up  on 
your  walls.  You  have  weathered  the  labors  of  the  past 
four  seasons — with  what  benefits  and  damages  you  recall 
full  well.  Now  the  cycle  of  a  new  year  looms  ahead,  and  we 
must  prepare  to  gather  the  fruits  of  1921. 

It  is  a  time  when  conservative  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  business  houses  are  reviewing  the  past,  taking  stock  of 
resources,  and  building  future  campaigns.  Leaks  are 
stopped,  needs  are  reckoned  with,  and  plans  are  made  with 
extreme  care. 

Winter  is  the  best  time  in  most  sections  for  complete 
farm  inventory,  for  overhauling  machines  and  making 
repairs,  for  accurate  reckoning  of  profit  and  loss,  for  plan¬ 
ning  crop  changes,  for  discarding  old  habits  and  considering 
new  methods. 

Every  farmer  knows  this.  It  is  good  to  see  that  there  is 
more  and  more  definite  planning  of  full  year’s  work  at  the 
close  of  every  December,  on  the  farms  of  America.  It  is  so 
easy  a  matter  to  slide  through  the  comparative  resting 
period  of  Winter,  and  then  Spring  with  its  hundred  duties 
bursts  forth  and  finds  many  important  matters  and  details 
unattended  to. 

We  are  glad  to  note  this  trend  toward  business-farming 
because  we  hope  to  be  allied  with  Agriculture  many  more 
years  and  because  our  interests  are  so  closely  mingled  with 
the  interests  of  the  farming  world.  So  then,  while  we  are 
setting  our  own  house  in  orderfor  1921,  we  pause  to  publish 
-the  hope  that  you,  the  reader,  may  set  forth  into  a  new  year 
of  farming  enterprise  with  all  plans  laid  for  a  most  profitable 
twelve-month. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

Chicago  (incorporated)  USA 


We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  agaiust  rippiug  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102.  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


KCTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions, 
l.ight  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  Insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  air.es.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURINGCO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  u  the  Guide) 

That  it  Is  safer  to  buy  agricultural  limestone 
from  a  reliable  and  well  established  drm. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Suecesior. 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  jSSiSfc. 

Wtrkt :  fVett  Stockbridge,  Mast. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

I/CTk  Threshes  cowpea*  aud  soybeans 
jULwIjU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  A  Bean  Thresher  Co..Morristotvn,Tenn. 


Silos  at  Pre-War  Prices 

I  will  sell  my  present  stock 
of  silos,  as  long  as  they  last, 
at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  Get 
your  order  in  early  and  save 
money.  Silos  are  all  new, 
of  well-known  make,  and 
furnished  in  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for 
silos.  Quality  guaranteed. 
You  deal  direct  with  me.  No 
agents,  no  salesmen  to  come 
between  us. 


Free  Catalog  ?  colors  e*t»iau>» 

""  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

43  Elm  St.,9uinc|,M. 


M.  L.  SMITH 

\  113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  is  little,  if  any,  profit  on  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  crops  this  year.  Most  of  us 
must  face  that  fact,  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  cannot  see  how  the  Government  or 
the  politicians  or  anything  outside  of 
what  we  carry  around  in  our  own  clothes 
can  do  much  to  help  the  average  New 
Jersey  farmer.  I  know  more  personally 
about  that  farmer  than  I  do  others,  but 
we  are  all  pretty  much  in  the  same  boat. 
On  December  1  I  figured  up  11  months 
of  business  and  found  that  we  have  sold 
$816.64  more  than  was  sold  in  the  11 
months  of  1919.  Our  expenses,  however, 
are  a  little  over  $1,000  greater  than  last 
year.  I  hope  to  make  up  this  difference 
by  January  3,  and  thus  equal  our  in¬ 
creased  expense.  That  is  all  we  can  hope 
for  now.  This  extra  expense  went  for 
labor  and  supplies — most  of  it  for  labor. 
In  the  Spring  I  could  not  see  how  prices 
for  farm  products  could  run  low.  So  we 
took  a  chance  and  raised  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  crop  we  ever  attempted.  Had 
prices  held  to  what  we  expected,  there 
would  have  been  a  good  profit.  As  it 
was,  all  prices  slumped,  and  I  think  half 
our  produce  sold  for  less  than  cost.  That 
is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  a  hard  season. 

s)e  *  *  *  * 

I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  to  put 
blame  on  causes  for  which  I  am  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  or  which  I  cannot  control.  In 
hunting  for  reasons  for  this  year's  disap¬ 
pointment  I  find  the  fundamental  ones 
right  in  my  own  house.  I  took  a  chance 
and  gambled  on  high  prices.  Disguise  it 
as  we  may.  that  is  the  plain  truth.  No 
one  compelled  me  to  hire  extra  help  at 
war  prices,  or  to  buy  fertilizer  and  expen¬ 
sive  tools.  1  now  see  that  if  I  had  merely 
seeded  my  fields,  raised  a  good  garden  and 
given  the  orchards  reasonable  care  I 
should  be  considerably  ahead  of  the  game. 
I  think  the  deflation  of  prices  for  farm 
produce  this  year  was  a  crime,  but  I 
cannot  tell  just  how  it  happened,  or  who 
did  it.  I  am  thankful  I  did  not  plant  a 
market  crop  of  potatoes.  Our  figures 
show  that  there  was  little  beside  work 
and  worry  about  our  tomato  crop,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  cut  that  out  next  year. 
I  am  studying  to  find  the  best  of  two 
things.  One  is  the  garden  crop  which  will 
give  most  returns  for  labor.  4 his  year 
late  string  beans  paid  us  most  for  an  hour 
of  labor.  I  think  a  crop  of  celery  on  our 
best  laud  might  pay  better  than  tomatoes. 
It  promises,  however,  to  be  another 
gamble.  I  propose  to  grow  apples  and 
poultry  as  economically  as  possible — 
with  less  cultivation  and  greater  use  of 
grass  and  weeds.  No  man  can  expect  to 
run  his  farm  on  exactly  the  old  lines.  The 
destructive  forces  set  free  by  the  great 
war  are  knocking  at  every  door.  We 
have  all  got  to  change  our  methods  to 
some  extent,  think  out  new  crops,  take 
our  chances  and  put  the  blame  for  failure 
where  it  belongs.  In  most  cases  that  will 
mean  shouldering  it  ourselves. 

'*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  one  crop,  however,  that  seems 
to  be  coming  on  right  and  preparing  to 
pav  dividends.  That  is  the  child  crop. 
Just  now  we  have  two  children  in  the 
district  school,  three  in  high  school  and 
two  in  college  and  university.  The  lat- 
ter  might  not  like  to  be  called  “children” 
— but  that  is  what  they  will  always  be  to 
us.  We  have  taken  chances  on  education 
for  these  children,  and  just  now  they 
promise  to  pay  better  than  the  other  farm 
crops.  Just  what,  should  a  child  be 
taught?  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know.  -Mother  is  an  old  school-teacher, 
and  she  tells  me  that  our  children  are 
getting  a  good  mind  training.  She  keeps 
on  the  schools,  and  often  talks 
with  the  teachers,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me.  is  just  what  every  parent  ought  to 
do/  I  look  over  the  text-books  now  and 
then  and  am  forced  to  confess  that  I  could 
not  answer  half  the  questions.  As  for 
working  out  hard  problems  in  algebra  or 
arithmetic.  I  should  disgrace  myself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  children,  if  I  attempted 
any  such  thing.  1  know  some  gentlemen 
who  are  great  bluffers,  and  pretend  to 
know  everything.  I  have  seen  their  chil¬ 
dren  call  them  down  very  neatly  by  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  work  out  some  school  prob¬ 
lem.  The>e  bluffers  are  usually  cornered 
by  the  children,  and  they  have  various 
wave  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  local  high  school 
gives  a  more  complete  course  than  the 
agricultural  college  which  I  attended  40 
years  ago.  1  cannot  say  the  course  is 
more  useful,  but.  honestly.  I  think  on  the 
whole  it  is  stronger. 

***** 

There  are  two  great  things  which  I 
want  my  children  to  acquire  in  school. 
One  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English; 
the  other  a  good  musical  voice.  Unlees 
men  or  women  can  express  themselves 
dearly  and  forcibly  in  clear  English  they 
will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage.  That 
will  be  more  evident,  than  ever  as  the 
years  go  on,  for  people  are  to  be  thrown 
more  together.  The  world  is  to  become 
more  like  a  family,  and  it  will  be  more 
and  more  necessary  for  the  individual  to 
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express  himself  clearly.  They  tell  me 
that  at  the  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  a  majority  of  the  students  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  the 
school  should  give  them  because  they  have 
never  had  full  drill  in  elementary  English. 
As  for  a  good  voice,  perhaps  I  think  more 
of  that  than  others  who  can  hear  per¬ 
fectly  ;  but  look  about  you  and  see  how 
many  are  unable  to  articulate  properly, 
or  who  have  hard,  harsh  voices — as  raw 
as  the  croak  of  a  crow.  Good  English 
and  a  good  voice — whatever  else  the  child 
gets,  see  that  he  has  these  two  things. 
Of  course,  there  are  differences  in  mental 
capacity.  The  finest  teacher  on  earth 
cannot  put  spirit  and  fire  into  half-baked 
or  unrefined  clay.  We  should  not  blame 
the  teacher  for  not  performing  the  impos¬ 
sible,  even  with  our  own  children.  The 
Japanese  boy  and  the  little  girl  go  to  dis¬ 
trict  school.  They  studied  about  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  then  were  supposed  to  write 
“essays”  about  it.  I  wish  you  could  read 
those  essays.  The  Japanese  mind  surely 
grasps  details,  but  seems  somehow  to 
shuffle  them.-  I  learn  from  these  essays 
that  the  King  of  England  had  a  fight. 
The  Pilgrims  tried  to  leave  England,  but 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  They7  left 
Holland  because  “they  did  not  want  their 
children  to  be  Dutch.”  There  was  yel¬ 
low  fever  on  the  Mayflower!  Miles 
Standish  stepped  on  Plymouth  Rock  and 
saw  the  figures  1621  on  it!  Squanto  and 
90  of  his  “worries”  came  and  ate  up  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  boy  meant 
warriors,  no  doubt,  but  “worries”  well  de¬ 
scribed  them.  These  are  new  facts  of 
history  to  me.  but  many  a  reporter  has 
twisted  things  worse,  and  the  boy  will 
get  it  yet. 

***** 

The  children  are  all  interested,  and 
their  marks  are  reasonably  good.  I  can¬ 
not  boast  of  any  “top-notehers” — they  are 
just  plain,  healthy  children,  with  the 
makings  of  good  citizens.  I  have  few 
other  ambitions  for  them.  They  teach 
us  many  a  lesson  as  they  go  singing  on 
their  way.  We  have  had  great  trouble 
with  rats  in  our  house.  It  has  been  hard 
to  clean  them  out.  They  have  become 
shy  of  traps.  We  tried  some  “rat  virus” 
which  contains  the  germs  of  a  disease 
which  is  supposed  to  spread  through  a  rat 
colony  and  clear  them  out.  It  seemed 
to  work  well  when  we  first  used  it.  and 
evidently  killed  off  most  of  the  rats.  Then 
another  family  came  in  and  stocked  us 
up  once  more.  So  the  boys  decided  to  try 
rat-killing.  They  soon  learned  that  the 
rats  came  into  the  kitchen  at  night  when 
the  lights  are  put  out.  They  came  down 
on  a  water  pipe,  hunting  for  food,  and  at 
the  first  alarm  they  run  up  the  pipe  and 
get  into  the  wall.  The  boys  planned  their 
campaign  carefully.  They  heard  the  rats 
in  the  kitchen,  and  at  a  signal  they  opened 
the  door  and  darted  in.  The  Japanese 
boy  is  very  quick.  He  ran  and  turned 
on  the  light,  while  the  other  boy.  with 
the  poker,  ran  to  the  water  pipe  to  cut 
off  the  retreat.  The  result  was  that  they 
cornered  three  big  rats  and  killed  them. 
Now  the  lessen  I  am  to  refer  to  was  not 
a  practical  exposition  of  the  art  of  rat¬ 
killing — though  we  may  have  to  teach  that 
in  our  schools  if  the  plague  of  vermin  in¬ 
creases.  The  lesson  is  more  of  a  mental 
one. 

#  * 

It  happens  that  we  have  .six  cats  on  the 
farm.  I  am  rather  ashamed  to  admit  it, 
but  the  children  feed  these  cats  and  keep 
them  about.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
a  famous  rat-hunter,  bur  education  and 
feeding  have  nearly  spoiled  them.  While 
the  boys  were  killing  rats  these  cats  were 
off  in  the  darkness  somewhere — some  of 
them  asleep  and  others  waiting  with  cruel 
patience  beside  a  rat  hole.  I  can  see  only 
one  useful  place  for  a  dead  rat.  He 
should  be  buried  beside  some  young  tree — 
planted  to  provide  plant  food.  A  dead 
rat  might  well  take  hi*,  last  rest  beside 
one  of  the  trees  which  the  mice  had  tried 
hard  to  ruin.  But  the  boys  took  the  dead 
rats,  went  to  the  door  and  called  the  cats! 
Out  of  the  darkness  they  came  running. 
They  forgot  their  hunting  and  their  sloe]) 
in  their  desire  for  rat  steak,  and  off  they 
went  growling  into  the  shadow  with  their 
prizes. 


well  that  it  is  npt.  I  want  these  children 
to  realize,  if  they  can,  the  value  of  the 
essential  things  of  life.  Foolish  extrava- 
agances  are  not  essential,  and  yet  most  of 
the  essential  things  cost  money,  and  con¬ 
siderable  of  it.  I  think  if  a  child  showed 
a  taste  for  music  it  might  be  far  wiser  for 
him  to  use  his  money  to  buy  a  violin 
rather  than  to  put  it  all  at  interest.  The 
great  majority  of  people  of  my  age  must 
now  sadly  realize  that  there  was  not 
enough  of  the  family  money  invested  in 
us  when  we  were  children.  We  can  now 
easily  see  what  bigger  and  happier  lives 
we  should  be  living  if  some  childish  trait 
or  fancy  could  have  been  carefully  trained 
when  we  were  under  20.  Many  a  man 
must  walk  through  his  years  with  dulled, 
hearing  or  blurred  vision  or  loss  of  teeth 
or  health  because  a  little  money  was  not 
invested  in  him  when  a  child ! 

But  here  is  the  call  for  dinner.  We  are 
all  well  educated  for  that.  The  girls 
have  all  had  a  hand  in  preparing  it.  It 
seems  as  if  every  other  time  I  have  in¬ 
vited  you  we  have  had  hash.  Today 
there  are  three  good-sized  Black  Jersey 
Giant  chickens — roasted  to  a  turn.  These 
are  young  roosters — a  little  off  color,  but 
they  are  not  off  flavor.  Let  me  give  you 
a  piece  of  the  white  meat,  and  you  will 
vote  for  the  Giants.  Then  there  are  three 
big  pumpkin  pies  that  would  win  a  prize 
at  any  cooking  show.  Of  course,  you  will 
say  that  these  three  birds  ought  to  go  to 
market  to  help  out  our  sales.  Perhaps, 
but  the  home  market  is  worth  considering, 
too.  A  little  chicken  in  the  child  crop 
helps  the  quality,  and  that  it  what  we 
are  after.  .  h.  w.  c. 


Potatoes  Sweat  in  Storage 

Cau  you  give  me  any  information  on 
potatoes  sweating  in  bins?  I  dried  my 
potatoes  well  before  put  in  cellar.  They 
are  in  bins,  about  20  bu.  in  each  bin. 
They  seem  to  be  wet  on  sides ;  lower  down 
they  are  real  damp.  My  cellar  has  venti¬ 
lation  from  south  side.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  on  this?  G.  E.  n. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

From  description  given.  I  should  say 
the  potatoes  were  affected  with  late  blight, 
which  is  very  prevalent,  this  season.  The 
disease  cau  be  carried  iu  the  tubers,  and 
while  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  air 
dry,  the  fungus  lies  dormant.  With 
warm,  moist  air  the  fungus  becomes  ac¬ 
tive  and  dry  rot  results.  This  is  notice¬ 
able  when  small  white  tufts  or  fruiting 
spores  appear  on  the  tubers.  Bacteria 
and  rot  fungi  get  into  the  dead  cells 
caused  by  the  dry  rot  or  blight,  and  cause 
moisture  to  exude,  and  the  potato  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  sweating.  The 
drops  of  moisture  run  from  one  tuber  to 
another,  making  the  entire  pile  appear 
wet.  Such  tubers  should  not  be  used  for 
seed,  as  they  carry  the  blight  fungus, 
and  during  a  wet  Spring  this  will  spread 
rapidly.  The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest 
is  to  sort  out  all  the  diseased  tubers  and 
destroy  them.  In  this  way  the  remainder 
of  the  potatoes  may  be  saved.  Some 
recommend  that  potatoes  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  lime  when  storing  them,  as  this 
is  supposed  to  keep  the  rot  fungi  away. 
There  is  nothing  to  this  practice,  as  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  found  to  their  sorrow  this 
!■  all.  One  carried  out  hie  entire  crop 
after  sprinkling  with  lime.  The  time  to 
control  is  during  the  growing  season  by 
the  use  of  the  good  old  Bordeaux. 

T.  H.  T. 


Killing  Field  Mice 

Make  A-shaped  troughs  of  any  old 
boards  about  15  or  IS  in.  long,  with  one 
closed  end,  and  put  them  in  under  rub¬ 
bish  in  places  where  the  mice  are  apt  to 
run  or  live.  Take  a  %-oz.  bottle  of 
strychnine  and  dissolve  it  in  enough 
water  to  cover  two  quarts  of  ripe  sweet 
corn  ;  let  it  soak  in  the  corn,  and  dry  the 
corn  so  that  it  will  not  mold  or  spoil. 
Then  put  in  dean  tin  cans  and  under  the 
troughs,  with  the  open  end  the  lowest,  and 
the  mice  can  help  themselves  any  time  of 
the  year.  elias  gales. 

New  York. 


.  .  .  and  money  saved.  It’s  the 
straight  way  to  thrift,  with 


The  Rellll  Shaving  Stick 


Why  make  a  mussy  mixing 
board  of  your  face  ? 

You  needn’t  rub  the  lather 
in  with  your  fingers  when 
you  use  Colgate’s  “Handy 
Grip”  Shaving  Stick. 

It  makes  you  forget  that 
your  beard  is  no  longer 
downy. 

Add  economy  to  comfort 
by  purchasing  Colgate’s 
Thrift  Package. 

Ask  for  Colgate’s  Thrift  Shaving 
Package.  It  contains  one  com¬ 
plete  “Handy  Grip”Shaving  Stick, 
and  two  full  sized  “Refill”  sticks 
of  Colgate’s.  You  refill  the  Handy 
Grip  just  as  you  screw  a  new 
electric  bulb  into  its  socket. 


Sold  everywhere— or  send 
io  for  trial  size.  Stick, 
Powder  or  Cream. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dept.  42 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


low  iu 

$19.50 
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BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  llertzler& 
Zook  Portnblo 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


No.  6 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  K\U 
Wood  uAW 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Now  why  should  any  sensible  cat  en¬ 
dure  the  cold,  lose  sleep  and  run  tin*  risk 
of  a  sharp  bite  in  hunting  for  rats  if 
someone  else  is  ready  to  do  all  the  work 
of  hunting  and  killing?  There  may  be 
some  eats  who  hunt  and  kill  for  the  joy  or 
excitement  of  it.  but  our  cats  must  be 
very  ordinary  specimens.  They  are  quite 
willing  to  let  the  children  do  the  work 
while  they  sleep  and  play  and  eat.  I 
think  these  cats  are  like  most  children, 
while  the  boys  are  not  unlike  some  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  I  know.  These  mis¬ 
guided  people  make  things  to  easy  for 
their  children.  They  cannot  bear  to  have 
Billy  and  Alice  forced  to  work  things  out 
for  themselves.  Instead  of  that,  the  old 
folks  f'o  out  and  kill  the  rats  of  trouble 
or  work,  and  make  things  easy  for  the 
children  when  the  little  folks,  like  our 
cats,  would  he  far  better  off  if  they  were 
forced  to  do  their  own  bunting  and  killing. 
***** 

We  try  to  keep  our  children  from  fool¬ 
ish  extravagance  or  miserly  economy 
alike.  This  thing  of  trying  to  ape  the 
neighbors  and  striving  to  have  expensive 
things  just  because  others  have  them  is 
foolish  and  demoralizing.  Our  childreu 
have  no  money  except  what  they  earn, 
and  that  gives  them  enough  for  their 
need*;.  And  I  do  not  encourage  them  to 
save  every  penny  and  make  accumulation 
the  chief  end  of  life — for  1  know  only  too 


Finicky  Digestions 

disturbed  by  ordinary 
food,  find  comfort  in 


Grape =Nuts 


Twenty  hours  of  baking  make 
this  blend  of  wheat  and  malted 
barley  Quickly  and  easily  con¬ 
vertible  into  health  and  strength 

Try  a  package  from  the  grocer.  Test  tells 
“ There's  a  Reason" 
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Getting  Rid  of  Sawdust 

The  question  of  getting  rid  of  sawdust 
from  portable  mills  is  one  to  which  I 
have  given  considerable  thought.  I  have 
tried  the  endless  chain  drag,  and  have  a 
new  one  in  the  barn  I  got  with  the  mill. 
On  the  last  two  jobs  I  sawed  150.000 
feet  each,  and  I  used  a  steam  blower.  I 
have  a  pit  large  enough  to  hold  dust  from 
500  feet.  Connect  1-inch  steam  line  to 
bottom  of  pit  almost  directly  under  saw 
or  throw  of  dust.  I  reduce  steam  line  to 
one-half  or  three-eighths  inch,  leaving 
throttle  on  line  at  a  convenient  place  and 
within  easy  reach.  I  have  about  five 
joints  of  7-inch  stovepipe  riveted  to¬ 
gether.  and  lay  it  out  from  pit  any  angle 
or  degree.  It  is  not  necessary  to’  fasten 
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Blower  for  Sawdust 

it.  having  end  come  almost  to  steam  line. 
Point  steam  line  into  the  pipe.  When 
you  need  to  clean  out  have  a  lx2-inch 
about  7  feet  long  for  a  poker  and  push 
dust  to  opening  of  pipe,  and  steam  does 
the  rest.  c.  M.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 


Concrete  Posts 


I  have  been  making  posts  of  concrete 
for  my  grapevines,  berry  plants  and 
fence.  The  diagram  shows  how  I  made 
them.  The  form  for  concrete  posts  is 
made  of  2x4  sized,  at  least  on  two  edges 
and  one  side.  The  top  pieces  are  4  feet 
by  %  inch  long,  one  end  cut  to  45  de¬ 
grees.  and  put  together  as  shown,  so  the 
whole  length  is  6  feet  1%  inches,  then 
fastened  firmly.  A  piece  3x3  inches  is 
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Form  for  Concrete  Posts 

cut  for  the  top  end  of  form  and  nailed 
to  one  side.  Then  a  piece  3*4x7  inches 
is  cut  for  the  bottom  end  and  fastened 
to  the  other  side  of  form.  These  pieces 
are  %-inch  thick.  The  sides  of  form  are 
tapered  from  point  B  to  point  A.  as 
shown.  .  A  piece  of  2x12  7  feet  long  is 
used  for  base  of  form.  Several  base 
pieces  should  be  used  for  each  form,  as 
the  post  should  remain  on  the  base  piece 
for  four  or  five  days  before  it  is  taken  off. 
When  the  concrete  has  set  over  night, 
or  12  to  24  hours,  the  form  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  used  on  another  base  piece, 
or  2x12  both  edges  and  inside  of  form. 
Face  side  of  base  piece  should  be  oiled 
with  crude  oil.  to  keep  concrete  from 
sticking.  For  posts  where  a  heavy  strain 
is  expected  a  %  or  1-inch  reinforcing 
steel  should  be  used,  but  a  %  square 
steel  is  strong  enough  for  any  vine  use. 
In  setting  posts  I  set  the  wide  way  of 
the  poet  crosswise  of  the  row  at  the  ends 
and  with  the  rows  as  center  posts.  This 
gives  the  posts  more  resistance  against 
the  soil.  As  they  never  rot,  they  are 
cheaper  than  wood  posts.  A.  B. 

Oregon. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Information  About  Tractors 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
on  the  disk  and  moldboard  plows,  for  use 
with  a  two-plow  tractor.  Our  land  is 
clay,  with  red  clay  subsoil ;  that  is.  most 
of  it,  with  some  stiffer  clay,  while  our 
valley  (or  bottom  lands,  as  we  call  it)  is 
dark  or  black,  and  stiff.  All  of  this  land 
has  some  stumps  scattered  around 
through  it.  I  wish  to  find  out  the  use 
of  the  plows,  the  difference  of  their  work, 
which  is  the  better  and  longer  lived,  and 
least  repairing  to  do  on  them,  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  turn  under  weeds  and  grass,  and 
(Hit  land  in  good  shape.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  used 
both  :  in  fact,  I  want  to  find  out  all  about 
the  two  plows.  E.  T.  HAKRKTT. 

Mississippi. 


Tommy  was  always  a  troublesome  boy 
and  at  grammar  he  was  always  at  his 
worst.  “What  gender  is  ‘phonograph’?” 
asked  teacher  one  day.  “Feminine  gen¬ 
der,”  promptly  returned  Tommy.  “No, 
no ;  it’s  neuter !”  returned  teacher  sharp¬ 
ly.  “Well,  it  ought  to  be  feminine."  was 
Tommy’s  unblushing  reply  :  “  ’cause  it  re¬ 
peat  severything  it  hears!” — New  York 
Globe. 


Dormant  Sprau 


makes  vigorous  fruit  trees 


THE  FACT  that  many  big  commercial  orchardists  use 
Scalecide  year%fter  year  can  mean  only  one  thing — that 
the  use  of  Scalecide  pays.  These  men  must  protect  heavy 
investments;  they  must  get  results.  They  know  every  kind  of 
spray  material,  yet  they  use  Scalecide  because  it  produces  results 
which  no  other  dormant  spray  can  produce. 

The  invigorating  effect  of  Scalecide  is  shown  in  the  orchards  of 
Tyson  Bros.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  now  a  part  of  the  American  Fruit 
Growers,  Incorporated,  where  one  York  Imperial  orchard  has 
been  sprayed  with  Scalecide  for  fifteen  years.  This  orchard,  when 
18  years  old,  bore  a  crop  of  30  bushels  per  tree.  This  was  the 
tenth  consecutive  crop,  each  larger  than  the  preceding. 


Scalecide  kills  the  hold-over  cankers,  which  cause  fire-blight  and 
allows  new  cambium  to  form.  It  kills  insects,  eggs  and  larvae 
of  insects,  and  diseases  that  winter  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  tree.  It  kills  the  adults  and  controls  Pear  Psylla  when  applied 
in  the  Fall  or  on  warm  days  in  the  Winter.  It  controls  aphis, 
too,  when  applied  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray. 

The  invigorating  effect  of  Scalecide  is  noted  in  increased 
terminal  growth;  larger  darker  foliage  on  bearing  trees,  and  the 
holding  of  the  foliage  later  in  the  Fall,  thus  accumulating  starch 
and  sugar,  which  results  in  a  plumper  fruit  spur  and  insures  a 
larger  crop  the  following  year.  Scalecide  makes  vigorous,  healthy 
fruit  trees. 


Scalecide  Requires  Less  Labor 

One  barrel  of  Scalecide,  which  makes  800 
gallons  of  spray,  will  cover,  until  they  drip, 
as  many  trees  as  three  and  a  half  barrels  of 
lime-sulfur,  which  make  1600  gallons  of 
spray.  And  of  course  you  can  apply  800 
gallons  of  Scalecide  with  much  less  labor 
than  1600  gallons  of  lime-sulfur. 


Scalecide  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

Scalecide  is  soothing,  healing  and  antiseptic 
to  the  skin  of  man  or  beast,  whereas  lime-sul¬ 
fur  is  caustic  and  disagreeable.  Scalecide 
does  not  injure  even  the  eyes.  It  does 
not  corrode  the  spray  pump  nor  clog  the 
nozzles,  and  being  an  oil,  it  makes  the  pump 
run  easier  and  last  longer. 


Avoid  Disappointment  —  Order  Scalecide 

If  there  is  a  dealer  in  your  section ,  ask  him  to  reserve  enough  Scalecide  for  you. 
for  our  booklet ,  prices  and  guarantee ,  and  give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Use 


Every  Claim  Has  Been  Proved 

Every  claim  we  make  for  Scalecide  has 
been  proved  in  our  own  large  orchards, 
which  now  total  26,000  trees,  and  verified 
by  growers  throughout  the  U.  S.  We  speak 
to  you  from  10  years’  experience  as  fruit¬ 
growers,  and  our  recommendations  are 
based  upon  profitable  orchard  practice. 
Now 

If  there  is  no  agentsnear  you,  write 
the  coupon  below.  Address  Dept.  16. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO 


50  Church  Street 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ~  (Coupon)  _ _ 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company.  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prices,  copy  of  Guarantee  and  free  booklet  on  Scalecide,  “Figuring  the  Cost  of  Spraying.”  I  have . 

.  (number) 

bearing  trees; . young  trees.  I  have  been  using. 

(number) 

My  dealer  is: . . . 

(Name)  (P.O.)  .  (state)  ,  ' 

Name . . . . P.  O . State . 16. 


(number) 


.barrels  of. 


(kind  of  dormant  spray) 


Red  Seal 

Diy  Batteries 


Every  Farm  Use 

Red  Seal  Batteries 
•park  strongest— last 
longest — always  de¬ 
pendable.  Have  the  con 
fideoce  of  all  power  farmer* 

Ash  Your  Dealer 

Every  “Red  Seal”  he 
I  sella  is  guar  in  teed.  Aik 
!  dealer  also  for  engine 

ownsri'  handbook,  fr<«  to 
users  of  Rad  Seal  Batteries  . 
Manhattan 

Kleetrleel  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

Naw  York  —  Chicago 
St.  Louie  —  San  Francisco. 

Factories  la 
Jersey  City,  8t.  Louie. 
Ravenna,  O. 


We  Will  Grant 
LoanstoFarmers 

IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  today •  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2.  3.  4,  6,  8,  12.  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  H-P.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  ase.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $6.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 


Witte  Engine  Works 


1 894  Oakland  Avw. 
<894  Empire  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


5A  Storm  King 
Horse  Blanket 

A  great  favorite  with 
horsemen  for  over  thirty 
years.  Most  popular  Horse 
Blanket  on  the  market. 
Thoroughly  protects  the 
horse  with  its  generous 
size,  closely  woven  warmth, 
snug  fit.  Look  for  the 
5A  Trade  Mark,  as  it  is 
frequently  imitated. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Philadelphia 
Makers  of  the  famous 
5  A  Motor  Robes 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


KELLY-DUPLEX  CCUTTEF?  Ta'°dN 

Grinding  Mill 

Grinds  alfalfa; 
corn  fodder, 
clover  bay, 
pea  vine  hay, 
sheaf  oats, 
kaffir  com  and  milo 
maize  in  the  head, 
either  separately  or  mixed 
in  varied  proportions  with 
com  on  the  cob,  with  or  with¬ 
out  shucks,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
corn  and  all  other  grains. 
„  FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  plates  — a  double  set. 
grinding:  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  large  capacity. 
This  machine  ha9  three  sets  of 
change  feed  gears.  Perfect  regulation,  fine,  medium 
or  coarse  grinding.  For  capacity,  easy  running  and 
uniform  grinding,  the  Kelly-Duplex  can't  be  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines,  Write  for  free  catalog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO*.  Box  320.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  aud  ship¬ 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 

years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  S*  MONTGOMERY,  N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  •  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Vniversal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  jxissible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  | -aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
others  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of1  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  had 
a  great  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  last  week.  It 
was  well  attended,  and  in  connection  with  the  State 
Grange  meeting  made  up  a  notable  gathering.  There 
was  a  magnificent  display  of  apples.  For  its  size 
we  think  the  display  was  about  the  finest  in  color 
and  quality  ever  seen  in  the  country.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  since  the  “authorities”  claimed  that 
South  Jersey  is  out  of  the  “apple  belt.”  Had  any 
of  those  authorities  been  present  at  last  week’s 
meeting  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  tighten  up 
their  belt  at  one  look  at  these  apples.  The  New 
Jersey  people  have  been  little  inclined  to  brag  or 
advertise  their  accomplishments,  but  on  their  thumb 
of  an  island  they  are  surely  raising  something  be¬ 
sides  “trusts  and  mosquitoes.” 

* 

EPORTS  show  that  New  York  farmers  are  using 
more  Alsike  clover  than  .ever  before.  This  is 
a  good  showing.  Alsike  clover  will  grow  on  many 
soils  which  are  too  sour  to  grow  Red  clover  profitably. 
The  increase  of  Alsike  shows  that  farmers  are 
studying  the  fertility  question  and  learning  more 
and  more  to  adapt  their  crops  to  the  proper  soils. 
Another  thing  we  learn  is  that  Grimm  Alfalfa 
is  having  a  far  greater  sale  than  seed  of  common 
Alfalfa,  even  though  the  Grimm  seed  is  far  more 
expensive.  Both  Grimm  and  Cossack  Alfalfa  are 
superior  to  the  old  sorts.  They  give  a  better  yield, 
and  are  more  hardy  and  less  inclined  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  frost.  The  branching  surface  roots  will 
hold  the  plants  firmly  in  the  soil  and  give  them  a 
better  range  for  feeding.  Alsike  clover  will  save 
many  a  hill  farm  where  the  soil  is  too  sour  for  Red 
clover  or  Alfalfa. 

* 

MAN  of  many  names  is  “Joseph  R.  Ratten.” 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  him  as 
Henry  Anderson  or  J.  R.  Harper.  Under  all  these 
names  and  others  this  rascal  has  been  soliciting 
shipments  of  produce  from  farmers,  promising  prices 
above  the  market  figures.  When  he  got  the  produce 
he  turned  it  over  to  a  confederate  and  pocketed  his 
share  of  the  money,  while  the  farmer  got  "taffy” 
and  a  zero  dollar.  When  one  place  got  too  hot  for 
him  he  went  to  a  new  stand  and  opened  up  under  a 
new  name.  He  served  a  term  in  a  Louisiana  prison 
and  was  sent  to  a  Kansas  jail.  From  this  he  was 
pardoned,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  tuberculosis! 
When  once  released  he  promptly  recovered  and 
started  his  old  tricks.  They  caught  him,  and  now 
Judge  Howe  of  Montpelier,  Yt.,  has  sent  him  to  The 
Atlanta  prison  for  10  years.  They  caught  him  on 
a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  This  is 
good  work,  the  only  regret  being  that  some  5.000 
other  crooks  cannot  go  with  him  where  stone  walls 
and  steel  bars  will  compel  them  to  walk  a  straight 
and  narrow  path.  They  never  can  do  it  without 
these  aids. 

* 

CONGRESS  has  been  flooded  with  bills  proposed 
to  aid  farmers.  Of  course  the  great  majority 
of  them  cannot  he  passed.  Only  one  or  two  can 
hope  even  for  a  public  discussion.  These  bills  cover 
al!  possible  suggestions,  but  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  considered  is  the  Gronna  bill  or  resolution.  This 
provides,  first,  that  activities  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  suspended  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston  last  May,  he  revived;  and  second,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  be  instructed  to  extend 
credit  on  agricultural  security  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  done  by  member  banks  in  the  Federal 
reserve  system.  This  plan  was  at  first  opposed  by 
Senators  from  the  manufacturing  States,  who 
claimed  that  many  small  manufacturers  are  as 
badly  off  as  farmers.  To  meet  this  objection  the 
plan  was  made  broader,  so  that,  the  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  may  at  its  discretion  include  “other  indus- 
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trios.”  Secretary  Houston  opposed  this  plan,  but 
Congress  will  disregard  his  advice.  It  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  overrule  the  President’s  veto  if  need  be. 
In  the  meantime  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
its  annual  meeting  presented  the  following  as  its 
legislative  program: 

The  immediate  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law ;  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  Income  Tax  Law,  with  a  provision  pre¬ 
venting  Treasury  officials  from  making  interpretative 
ruling  as  to.  the  law’s  application;  a  law  assuring 
farmers  of  unrestricted  right  to  bargain  collectively ; 
Federal  control  of  all  interstate  agencies  dealing  in 
grain  products  and  meat;  the  enactment  of  a  truth-in¬ 
fabrics  bill ;  legislative  prohibition  of  short  selling  in 
agricultural  products,  and  amendment  of  Transportation 
act  so  as  to  preserve  State  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  and  car  movement.  The  resolutions  also 
declared  opposition  to  any  daylight  saving  law. 

There  is  no  question  now  that  Congress  realizes 
the  gravity  of  the  present  farm  situation.  We 
think  it  will  go  to  the  limit  in  trying  to  help.  It 
cannot  do  all — we  must  all  help.  Some  of  our 
readers  no  doubt  have  mortgages  and  other  paper 
given  by  farmers  who  cannot  meet  these  obligations 
unless  they  have  extensions  or  credit.  To  push 
them  now  would  ruin  them.  There  is  one  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  do  personally  what  we  are  asking  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do,  and  that  is  extend  credit  until  our 
debtors  can  get  on  their  feet.  This  is  what  we  con¬ 
sider  the  first  principles  of  business  co-operation, 
and  that  very  much  bigger  thing  we  call  American¬ 
ism.  If  we  all  do  this  and  stop  useless  complaining 
we  shall  get  out  of  this  trouble  and  stand  on  firm 
ground. 

* 

The  enclosed  clipping  may  interest  you.  It  reads 
with  a  familiar  sound,  and  while  the  statement  may  be 
on  the  level,  there  are  doubts  that  the  foundation  for  the 
article  is  substantial.  The  common  belief  is  that,  prop¬ 
erly  approached,  the - will  sell  any  part  of 

its  space.  x.  g.  t. 

HE  article  is  a  well-written  report  of  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  ever  offered  the  public.  It.  is 
written  in  a  sensational  way  and  disguised  as  a  re¬ 
porter’s  story.  There  are  many  people  who  believe 
all  they  read  in  the  daily  papers.  How  they  can 
possibly  be  so  childish  is  beyond  understanding,  yet 
they  seem  ready  to  believe  any  fairy  tale  which  the 
papers  see  fit  to  print.  There  are  thousands  if  not 
millions  living  in  our  large  cities  who  suffer  from 
•malnutrition  of  the  mind.  Within  easy  reach  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  world  these  people  read  noth¬ 
ing  except  some  yellow  daily  paper  which  appeals 
to  their  prejudices  and  lack  of  reasoning  power. 
These  are  the  people  who  accuse  the  farmer  of 
“dense  ignorance.”  The  truth  is  that  there  is  far 
more  reading  of  strong  and  thought-making  books  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city.  Malnutrition  of  the 
mind  is  much  the  same  as  the  condition  which 
dwarfs  the  body.  The  body  is  helped  by  drinking 
milk — the  mind  by  absorbing  “the  milk  of  human 
kindness.” 

* 

THE  convention  of  Governors  recently  held  at 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
— two  from  the  Gulf  States,  two  from  the  West,  and 
one  from  New  England — to  consider  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation  of  American  farmers.  Here  is  part  of  their 
report : 

Let  every  individual  do  all  he  can  to  help  and  encour¬ 
age  his  neighbor.  Let  there  be  a  complete  mobilization 
of  the  financial  and  spiritual  assets  of  every  community. 
Neither  God  nor  government  ought  to  be  asked  to  help 
those  who  do  not  first  make  every  effort  possible  to  help 
themselves.  There  ought  to  be  a  united  effort  in  every 
community  to  keep  any  good  man  from  being  destroyed 
because  lie  cannot  immediately  meet  his  obligations. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  would  bo  the  acme  of  in¬ 
humanity  and  of  unwisdom  to  force  any  debtor  into 
bankruptcy  if  by  the  most  liberal  indulgence  he  would 
be  ultimately  able  to  pay.  Business  failures  do  more 
than  wreck  business ;  they  ofttimes  destroy  man. 

All  the  Governors  agreed  that  the  farmers  have 
just  produced  the  most  expensive  crop  ever  grown  in 
this  country.  The  slump  in  farm  prices  will  ruin 
thousands  of  farmers  if  they  are  denied  credit  or 
extension  of  their  obligations.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  government  will  give  any  direct  help.  It  is  more 
a  case  of  local  assistance,  and  the  common  safety 
requires  that  creditors  should  be  liberal  and  patient. 
We  believe  that  in  the  North  and  West  at  least  there 
is  money  and  credit  enough  in  every  agricultural 
county  to  carry  every  farmer  until  he  can  get  on  his 
feet.  The  use  of  that  money  and  credit  at  home  is 
..ne  good  way  to  cut  loose  from  “Wall  Street." 

* 

E  well  remember  how  25  or  30  years  ago  the 
meat  monopoly  was  working  into  our  East¬ 
ern  districts.  At  that  time  there  were  still  many 
local  butcher  shops  where  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
were  bought  and  slaughtered.  A  butcher  in  those 
days  was  something  more  than  a  meat  cutter.  Fann¬ 
ers  supplied  most  *.f  the  live  stock  lulled  by  these 
local  butchers.  There  was  some  local  competition, 
people  were  served  with  good  meat,  and  the  business 
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of  fattening  stock  was  profitable.  Far-sighted  farm¬ 
ers  of  that  day  saw  what  was  coining.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  Hie  opinion  of  such 
men  as  Col.  Curtis,  J.  S.  Woodward,  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  and  others.  They  agreed  that  there  was  only 
one  way  to  prevent  Hie  spread  of  this  monopoly. 
That  was  for  farmers  to  organize  and  keep  alive  the 
country  slaughter-houses,  fatten  stock  on  their  own 
farms  and  1 1ms  hold  the  trade  of  the  country  and 
town.  That  would  have  required  capital,  which 
might  have  been  provided  in  the  money  which  the 
farmers  were  then  sending  to  town  for  investment. 
This  plan  fell  through  for  lack  of  capital  and  co¬ 
operative  interest.  Properly  handled,  it  would  have 
confined  the  meat  trust  to  the  cities  and  given  them 
strong  competition.  Our  farmers  did  not  see  the 
point  in -time  to  save  the  business.  This  makes  it 
harder  to  control  our  business  now,  but  the  old  fail¬ 
ure  should  make  us  work  harder  for  a  newer  success. 

* 

NEW  suggestion  for  using  annual  Sweet  clover 
is  to  seed  it  in  Spring  and  plow  under  a  good 
growth  in  preparation  for  Alfalfa.  The  Sweet  clover 
would  give  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  and  fill 
the  soil  with  the  needed  bacteria.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  could  do  these  things  better.  This, 
of  course,  refers  to  sections  where  Alfalfa  is  seeded 
in  late  Summer.  In  many  places  Spring  seeding  is 
preferred,  but  in  our  own  latitude  seeding  in  August 
is  more  satisfactory. 

* 

T  is  claimed  that  the  Canning  Crop  Association  of 
New  York  saved  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  at 
least  $750,000.  This  was  done  through  organizing 
to  maintain  prices.  The  growers  of  canning  crops 
are  now  to  form  a  national  or  interstate  association. 
In  that  case  a  general  manager  can  be  employed 
and  a  country-wide  organization  perfected.  Next 
season  will  witness  a  hard  battle  for  prices.  The 
canners  say  prices  must  all  come  down,  blit  farmers 
are  figuring  costs  very  carefully,  and  will  demand  a 
fair  margin.  The  canners  would  not  take  kindly  to 
any  suggestion  of  selling  their  goods  for  less  than 
they  cost ! 

* 

HE  papers  are  printing  little  fragments  of  news 
to  indicate  what  Judge  Miller  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  leaders  propose  to  do  about  primary  elections. 
We  imagine  these  little  hints  are  put  out  as  “feel¬ 
ers”  in  order  to  learn  the  temper  of  the  people.  We 
shall  wait  until  the  new  Governor  makes  some  offi¬ 
cial  statement  before  getting  into  the  battle.  As 
reported  to  us,  the  politicians  and  political  man¬ 
agers  want  the  primary  law  repealed.  A  majority 
of  our  farmers  are  opposed  to  repeal,  with  a  minor¬ 
ity  quite  indifferent  and  inclined  to  follow  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  We  think  we  can  promise  them  a  lively  bat¬ 
tle  whenever  they  get  ready  to  show  their  hand. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  an  “Apple  Week”  in  Roch¬ 
ester.  All  through  that  week  the  retailers  sold  apples 
at  5c  each.  Who  is  to  blame?  It  seems  to  me  the 
farmers.  No  firm  advertises  its  goods  and  then  leaves 
another  to  reap  the  benefits.  if.  K. 

ITE  same  thing  has  happened  in  other  places. 
“Apple  Week”  was  celebrated  with  consider¬ 
able  noise  in  the  papers,  and  the  dealers  proceeded 
to  raise  the  price  of  fruit.  The  result  was  that  the 
few  who  started  in  to  buy  extra  apples  ran  against 
the  high  prices  and  called  the  farmer  a  “profiteer.” 
And  only  a  few  miles  away  apples  were  rotting  on 
the  ground.  Here  is  a  sample  report  from  a  place 
tvithin  a  few  miles-  of  Rochester : 

In  my  orchard  there  are  probably  1,000  bu.  of  fine 
Baldwins  on  the  ground  under  the  snow.  Buyers 
would  not.  offer  enough  so  that  my  tenant  could  afford 
to  pick  and  pack  or  haul  nine  miles  to  railroad  for  75c  a 
hundred.  So  all  go  to  the  cider  mill  later. 

Now  these  apples,  and  thousands  of  barrels  like 
them,  could  have  been  sold  had  there  been  any  or¬ 
ganization  capable  of  bringing  them  to  market  and 
distributing  them.  In  this  great  city  there  are  at 
least  two  million  people  who  will  not  average  half  a 
dozen  apples  each  during  the  entire  Winter.  They 
ought  to  eat  an  apple  each  day,  and  would  do  it  if 
the  fruit  could  be  brought  to  them  at  a  fair  price. 
Such  distribution  would  have  turned  the  horrible 
waste  of  this  year  into  a  profit.  It  is  clear  now  that 
not  one  of  the  present  distributors  will  ever  do  this. 
We  hare  got  to  do  it  ourselves — with  our  own 
organization. 


Brevities 

All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere  shirk. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  finds  people  who  are  “as 
selfish  as  a  shell  fish.” 

Well,  the  hens  are  forced  into  daylight  saving  wheth¬ 
er  they  vote  for  it  or  not.  They  are  not  consulted. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  where  to  buy  machinery  for 
making  candy  and  concrete  coffins!  We  hope  there  is 
no  direct  connection. 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Meeting 


Last  week  the  Dairymen’s  League  held  in  rhe  city 
of  Utica,  New  York,  the  best  meeting  since  its 
organization.  The  attendance  was  close  to  2,000 
delegates  from  local  branches  and  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  representing  six  States  that  contribute  milk  to 
New  York  City  supply.  No  man  with  love  of  the 
farm  in  his  heart  could  fail  to  be  proud  of  that 
assembly.  We  have  attended  meetings  of  bankers, 
of  professional  men,  of  manufacturers,  of  editors 
and  publishers  and  of  various  commercial  interests. 
We  have  attended  farm  meetings  before,  and  good 
ones;  but  we  have  not  in  any  of  these  places  before 
met  as  high  a  class  of  men  as  a  whole  as  faced  the 
rostrum  at  this  Utica  meeting.  And  this  includes  not 
only  the  physical  appearance,  but  the  moral  fiber, 
and  the  confidence  of  knowing  what  they  wanted  to 
do.  and  the  ability  to  express  it  in  plain  and  forcible 
English. 

The  Nestld’s-McCann  propaganda  was  perhaps  the 
most  stimulating  influence  that  came  to  the  League 
since  the  first  declaration  of  war  in  1910.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  it,  the  motive  of  it.  and  the  execution  of 
it  is  as  well  understood  by  dairymen  as  if  they  were 
in  the  inner  circles  of  the  milk  trust  conferences  for 
the  past.  HO  years.  It  together  with  the  present  milk 
situation  has  simply  made  them  mad  and  deter¬ 
mined.  They  want  to  fight  and  spend  their  money 
and  go  ahead.  There  is  not  a  single  eye  looking 
backwards.  All  are  looking  ahead  and  anxious  for 
a  chance  to  go  over  the  top.  They  do  not  just  now 
care  a  continental  about  accredited  principles  of 
co-operative  organization.  They  do  not  care  whether 
they  are  organized  from  the  top  down  or  the  bottojn 
up.  They  do  not  care  about  established  form  or  per¬ 
fection  of  detail.  They  don't  count  the  cost.  They 
at  last  see  the  goal,  and  they  propose  to  reach  it, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  In  this,  as  in  all  farm 
bodies,  there  is,  of  course,  a  large  majority  of  con¬ 
servative  men,  who  are  more  deliberate  in  their 
actions,  and  form  the  governor  to  the  engine  to 
gradually  equalize  the  speed,  but  for  the  time  being 
these  active,  aggressive  young  men  have  “stepped 
on”  the  accelerator,  and  the  brake  level  is  clear  over 
in  the  “off”  angle.  The  co-operative  car  is  under 
some  speed.  For  nearly  50  years  we  have  talked 
and  worked  for  co-operative  principles  and  a  co¬ 
operative  system,  particularly  suited  to  the  New 
York  dairy  situation.  For  years  we  have  been  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  logic  and  the  principles  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  as  a  means  to  solve  the  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  problem.  We  like  to  feel  that  the  long 
years  of  steady  persistence  may  have  contributed  in 
some  small  measure  to  the  present  general  develop¬ 
ment,  though  it  is  too  general  throughout  the  whole 
country  to  justify  any  institution  or  any  community 
in  claiming  credit  for  any  material  part  in  it.  We 
could  hope  that  the  young  men  now  afire  with  the 
movement  may  have  unconsciously  gathered  some 
inspiration  from  our  pages,  but  it  does  not  matter. 
What  eight,  years  ago  seemed  to  be  impossible 
is  today  far  in  advance  of  the  fondest  hope  of  the 
friends  of  co-operation  then.  And  it  is  well. 

Standing  out  in  importance,  in  our  judgment,  over 
all  the  other  proceedings  and  declarations  of  the 
meeting  was  the  statement  by  Vice-president  John 
D.  Miller  that  the  open  conflict  is  on  between  mid¬ 
dlemen  in  this  country  and  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  we  take  it  that  the  declaration,  general 
in  expression,  has,  coming  from  him.  special  signifi¬ 
cance  as  between  the  milk  trust  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  Four  years  and  some  months  back 
the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  writing  the  first 
declaration  of  principles  and  policies  for  the  League. 

It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  dairymen  at  the 
time,  and  contained  this  paragraph: 

“We  are  Hilling  to  work  with  them  ( the  milk 
dealers)  hand  in  hand ,  and  ire  will  he  glad  to  see 
them  fully  rewarded  for  the  time  and  capital  neces¬ 
sary  to  distribute  milk,  hut  they  must  not  longer 
tyrannize  over  us.  They  must  not  exact  unreason¬ 
able  prices  from  the  consumer  and  thereby  cut  off 
our  outlet  for  our  product.  There  must  be  no  more 
two-cent  milk  for  the  producer  and  at  the  same  time 
12-cent  milk  to  the  consumer.  They  must  not  drive 
independent  dealers  out  of  the  distributing  of  milk 
and  they  must  not  keep  new  men  out  of  tin  busi¬ 
ness” 

We  said  that  we  would  put  a  milk  depot  in  the 
city  and  sell  milk  to  independent  small  dealers  to 
reduce  cost  to  the  consumer  and  increase  the  outlet. 
That  was  the  policy  adopted  then,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  revived  by  Mr.  Miller  and  more  graph¬ 
ically  stated.  If  we  have  semed  over-insistent  on 
this  policy  it  has  been  only  because  we  believe  it 
the  keystone  to  the  whole  structure,  and  we  cannot 


help  but  express  this  word  of  joy  in  the  prospect 
that  it  is  now  to  be  our  permanent  policy. 

Mr.  Miller's  speech  was  on  the  subject,  of  co¬ 
operative  markets  fqr  farm  products,  and  while  it 
necessarily  covered  the  ground  that  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  discussed  of  recent  years,  the  facts  were 
well  and  logically  marshaled  and  expressed  with 
strong  effect.  The  burden  of  it  was  that  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  large  quantities  of  Avealth  and  making  invest- 
ment  in  equipment  and  labor  for  production  and 
neglecting  the  important  fact  of  necessary  invest¬ 
ment  and  facilities  for  distribution. 

Director  F.  M.  Webb,  of  Cortland  County,  gave  a 
good  and  comprehensive  talk  on  the  C range- League- 
Farm  Bureau  Feed  Exchange.  He  told  of  the  in¬ 
vestments  in  storage  houses  and  drying  plants  in 
Buffalo  to  handle  the  business  which  has  already 
handled  500  cars  of  feed.  The  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  experts  and 
trained  business  men.  and  includes  not  only  feed  but 
the  storing  and  grading  and  sale  of  wool  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  seed  for  farmers.  Chas.  Aldrich  gave  a  brief 
talk  on  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
work  it  is  doing  in  co-operation  with  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State  for  the  farm  problem. 

The  guest  of  the  day  was  W.  J.  Kittle,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Co-operative  Market¬ 
ing  Company  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Mr.  Kittle  made  a 
taking  address.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  personal  account  prepared  exclusively  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Mr.  Kittle  himself  in  the  Summer  of 
1915.  of  his  first  milk  fight  in  Chicago.  His  fight 
was  in  April  of  that  year.  He  won  out  against  the 
dealers,  and  his  fight  was  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
with  the  milk  dealers  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Tt  did  much  to  stimulate  the  movement  in  New 
York  State.  lie  said  he  found  in  his  Chicago  experi¬ 
ence  what  New  York  learned  and  proved  later,  that 
only  one  strike  could  be  successful  in  one  territory. 
He  estimated  the  investment  in  dairy  property  in  this 
section  at  $750,000,000.  and  said  we  had  been  work¬ 
ing  40  years  for  the  dealers  and  thought  it  was 
time  now  to  begin  to  work  for  ourselves.  His  esti¬ 
mate  of  property  is  undoubtedly  low.  In  Chicago 
they  have  organized  on  the  stock  plan,  originally 
with  $500,000  capital,  and  they  are  increasing  it 
now  to  $2,000,000.  His  plan  is  to  control  the  milk 
for  the  territory,  and  he  spoke  of  a  vision  that  he 
had  of  white  delivery  wagons  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
owned  by  the  farmers  and  bearing  the  signs.  "Direct 
from  Cow  to  Consumer.” 

The  morning  session  was  taken  up  by  reports  from 
the  president  and  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
treasurer  reported  an  income  of  approximately  $590.- 
000  for  the  year,  and  expenditures  of  approximately 
$11,000  in  excess  of  the  income,  but  the  excess  would 
be  equalized  by  some  assets  yet  to  be  liquidated. 

Six  new  directors  were  chosen.  F.  II.  Thompson, 
of  Oneida  County,  declined  a  renomination  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  board.  Bradley  Fuller  takes  his  place. 
The  writer  personally  regrets  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Thompson.  He  i>  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  milk 
affairs  of  the  state.  For  long  years  back  we  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  private  and  public  sales  of  milk. 
He  was  one  of  rhe  committee  in  the  1916  original 
fight,  and  we  were  associated  with  him  daily  and 
nightly  through  the  thick  of  it.  and  on  a  show-down 
always  knew  just  where  to  find  him.  His  judgment 
and  counsel  were  good,  and  his  heart  was  always  in 
the  right  place.  It  seems  to  us  now  that  his  absence 
will  always  be  to  us  like  a  vacant  chair  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  organization. 

The  resolutions  favored  a  tariff  on  dairy  products; 
recommended  local  organization  to  handle  the  ex¬ 
change  feed;  advertising  of  milk;  law  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine;  a  State  law  to  make  the  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  in  the  distribution  of  milk  uniform 
throughout  the  State  under  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  a  law  in  New  York  State  following  the 
New  Jersey  law  to  compel  all  buyers  of  milk  to  give 
bond  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  milk:  a  repeal  of 
the  State  daylight  saving  law.  and  opposition  to  any 
proposed  new  daylight  saving  law  in  Congress. 

The  most  important  resolution  was  a  positive, 
clear-cut.  definitely  expressed  approval  of  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  milk  and  the  contract  just  as  it  is  written, 
without  change,  reservation  or  limitation  of  any 
kind.  There  were  members  and  directors  in  the 
meeting  who  did  not  approve  the  contract  as  it 
stood,  though  one  and  all  approved  the  pooling  part 
of  it.  They  were  invited  to  oppose  the  resolution  on 
the  floor  and  given  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
do  so.  There  was,  however.  no  opposition  expressed, 
and  the  resolution  went  through  with  a  whoop. 

This  then  is  the  law  of  the  organization.  These 


delegates  were  at  the  meeting  to  represent  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  sent  them.  They  were  fully  accredited  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  as  intelligent  and  able  representa¬ 
tives  as  would  he  found  in  any  legislative  body  in 
this  or  ether  States.  They  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  the  dairymen  at  home.  It  must  be  taken  as  an 
expression  of  the  majority.  As  far  as  the  records  go 
it  is  unanimous,  rhe  demand  for  pooling  is  now 
general.  Just  three  years  ago  we  proposed  it  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Utica.  It  has  lain  on  the  table 
since,  and  now  goes  with  a  rush.  It  is,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment.  right  and  proper  fully  and  freely  to  discuss 
and  analyze  changes  when  they  are  being  proposed. 
This  should  be  invited  and  not  discouraged,  but 
when  the  majority  speaks  the  law  is  made,  and  all 
members  will  obey.  The  sooner  the  contracts  are 
signed  and  the  plan  is  in  operation  now  the  better 
f°r  a11-  J.  J.  D. 


Milk  Producers  May  Strike 

At  dairymen’s  meeting,  called  at  Walton,  N.  Y.,  De¬ 
cember  4,  vote  was  taken  by  League  members  that  if 
Breakstone  Bros,  and  Nestle’s  at  Walton  plants  did  not 
■sign  up  by  December  15  the  dairymen  delivering  milk 
to  those  plants  should  hold  milk  at  home  (strike)  until 
they  do.  For  past  two  months  both  Nestle’s  and  Break¬ 
stone  Bros,  have  been  making  up  milk  for  dairymen  at 
Walton.  Under  this  arrangement  the  dairymen  have 
only  received  $2.07  to  $2.47  per  100  for  their  milk,  and 

the  arrangement  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  view 
"1  the  fact  others  around  have  secured  League  price  for 
their  milk ;  and  at  Boyd  creamery  at  Cannonsville 
(local  stock  company)  patrons  received  3e  per  100 
above  League  price.  o.  F.  S. 


Co-operative  Wool  Marketing 

Whether  the  wool  growers  will  succeed  in  their  almost 
united  and  nation-wide  agreement  to  warehouse,  grade 
and  market  their  own  wools  co-operatively  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answerpd  now,  but  10  years  from  this 
time  we  will  look  back  and  recall  that  year  when  first 
the  wool  growers  found  the  courage  to  attempt,  at  least, 
to  do  this  thing  that  the  old-line  wool  dealers  and  job- 
say  is  wrong. .  _A11  new  ideas  and  new  movements 
have  had  their  origin  and  beginning  somewhere,  some 
time.  According  to  some,  the  time  to  begin  is  never 
npe  Such  as  these  are  the  men  with  little  courage. 
Enthusiasm  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  judgment,  but 
with  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm,  vision  and  confidence 
in  ourselves,  we  can  offset,  in  a  great  measure,  de¬ 
ficiency  in  judgment.  Judgment  comes  from  experience, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  experience  is  to  jump  in. 

So.  the  wool  growers  in  New  York.  Michigan.  Ohio 
and  the  other  States  are  ripening  their  judgment  by  get- 
ting  experience  in  the  gathering  of  their  wools  into  com¬ 
mon  warehouses — millions  of  pounds  of  wool— hiring 
their  own  experienced  wool  graders  and  salesmen  and 
getting  their  product  put  up  in  shape  for  the  market, 
which  will  be  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  Why 
-end  rhe  wools  to  jobbers?  Why,  indeed?  There  is  a 
more  direct  path  to  the  markets,  and  the  growers  are 
learning  the  way. 

As  for  New  York  State,  there  are  those  among  the 
wool  growers  who  said  “It  can't  be  done.”  These  were 
the  wool  growers  who  have  been  scared  by  the  dogs.  It 
is  being  done.  On  November  1.  in  the  Grange-League- 
Federation  warehouse  at  Syracuse  the  wools  from  11 
comity  wool  growers’  associations  had  either  been  re¬ 
ceived  or  were  in  transit — 252.836  lbs.  of  wool,  or  over 
half  of  the  500.000  lbs.  that  the  marketing  committee 
figured  on  as  the  minimum.  Wool  bags  and  shipping 
supplies  have  been  sent  to  25  county  avooI  growers’  asso¬ 
ciations.  and  the  wools  are  arriving  at  the  warehouse  so 
rapidly  that  the  graders  cannot  keep  on  top  of  the  job. 
It  is  no  simple  task  to  keep  a  record  of  each  individual 
grower’s  wool,  grade  it.  book  the  records,  and  send  the 
member  a  statement  showing  just  how  manv  pounds  of 
' gtedo  of  wool  he  has  credited  to  him.  but  it  is  being 
done.  Not  only  is  each  member  going  to  receive  such  a 
statement,  but  lie  will  also  receive  an  additional  re¬ 
minder  as  to  the  condition  of  his  wool.  If  a  man  sends 
in  tag-locks  or  other  refuse  bound  up  in  a  fleece  he  is 
informed  of  the  fact  when  settlement  is  made.  The  wool 
growers  who  agree  to  ship  their  wools  into  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  warehouse  must  appreciate  that  nothing 
but  fair  dealing  will  go. 

In  its  national  aspects  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
wools  is  assuming  vast  proportions,  not  alone  in  the 
mechanics  of  gathering  the  wools  into  common  ware¬ 
houses.  and  preparing  them  for  market,  but  also  in  the 
activities  of  these  organizations  in  the  economic  and 
legislative  fields  in  the  interest  of  the  industry.  The 
American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  is  lending  its 
prestige  and  machinery  to  organize  the  national  aspects 
of  this  all-important  industry.  A  national  committee, 
made  up  of  representative  wool  growers  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  organized  and  has 
brought  forth  some  important  recommendations  The 
machinery  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  will  be 
set  up  and  the  work  will  lie  pushed  aggressively.  Some 
of  these  things  that  will  be  looked  into  in  a  largo  wav 
are:  (11  the  designation  of  convenient  centers  wherein 
the  wools  of  the  nation  will  be  annually  warehoused  and 
marketed  by  the  farmers’  organizations:  (2)  the  Fed¬ 
eral  incorporation  of  these  warehouses;  (3)  uniform 
grading,  financing  and  exchange  of  market  price  infor¬ 
mation  ;  (4)  developing  relationships  with  mills  for  the 
manufacturing  of  woMen  blankets,  robes  and  woolen 
cloths  with  the  particular  view  of  securing  a  fair  price 
for  the  raw  wool  and  selling  the  product  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  ;  (5)  securing  adequate  tariff  protection  on  wool 
and  mutton. 

Surely  the  gen tle-11  atured  wool  growers  are  enteuug 
into  a  program  for  handling  their  own  products  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  group  of  steel  manufacturers. 
How  fortunate  at  this  time  we  have  a  few  "bell  weth¬ 
ers’  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions!  The 
pastures  of  co-operative  activities — if  the  metaphor  is 
apt-  -are  rich  Avith  opportunities  for  the  wool  growers. 
True,  tLere  may  be  some  dogs  there,  but  the  habit  of 
running  away  from  dogs  has  always  been  bad  for  either 
sheep  or  sheep  growers.  f.  e.  Robertson. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Glory  of  the  Grass 

“And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and 
wrapt  him  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  him 
in  a  manger.  *  *  — Luke  ii,  7. 

In  what  far.  green  Judean  field 

Did  those  upgrowing  grasses  yield 

Their  promises  of  strength 

AYheu  the}-  Should  cradle  Him  at.  length? 

What  secret  grace  did  earth  produce, 

That  made  those  grasses  for  Ilis  use? 
What  glory  from  the  sun  they  drew, 

And  what  of  pity  from  the  dew? 

What  lad  with  sudden  singing  heart, 

From  all  the  other  lads  apart. 

Cut  them  and  bound  them  in  the  sun 
And  went  his  way — his  work  all  done? 

What  tender  girl,  dark-haired  and  brown, 
Carried  the  sheaves  into  the  town  ; 

Nor  felt  the  weight  of  all  that  load 
Along  the  narrow  hilly  road? 

And  then  the  night,  when  Mary’s  face 
Grew  pallid  in  that  lowly  place, 

Who  filled  the  manger,  made  the  bed. 
Where  only  dumb  beasts  long  had  fed? 

The  humblest  thing  that  grows  on  earth — 
You  gave  Him  comfort  at  his  birth. 

And  kept  Him  warm,  and  made  a  nest 
Wherein  His  tiny  limbs  might  rest ! 

Still  with  strange  blindness  have  we  trod 
Among  the  common  fields  of  God, 

Seeing  but  dimly  as  we  pass 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  grass ! 

- CLAIRE  WALLACE  FLYNN. 

* 

Our  Winter  flower  garden  is  restricted 
by  limits  of  space,  but  there  is  always 
something  bright  and  cheerful  to  look  at. 
Bulbs  are  the  chief  flowering  plants,  with 
palms  and  ferns  for  a  background,  and 
two  large  speciments  of  the  never-failing 
Aspidistra  for  decoration.  We  always 
grow  the  Narcissus  known  as  the  Chinese 
sacred  lily  in  bowls  of  pebbles,  bpt  pre¬ 
fer  the  Paper  White  Narcissus  grown 
in  earth,  though  it  blooms  cheerfully  in 
pebbles  also.  One  of  the  showiest  things 
we  grow  is  a  pan  of  the  Parrot  or  Dragon 
tulips,  which  always  force  well,  and  also 
do  well  out  of  doors.  But  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  filling  window  space  with  crip¬ 
pled  invalids  from  the  flower  beds,  which 
have  bloomed  outside  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  only  give  bare  stalks  and  sickly 
leaves  when  brought  indoors.  For  this 
reason  we  strike  cuttings  of  geraniums  in 
August,  which  root  easily  in  the  flower 
bed.  and  make  stocky  little  plants  to 
pot  and  bring  indoors,  discarding  the  old 
ones.  Among  familiar  house  plants  the 
most  ordinary  care  will  give  results  with 
Begonias  of  several  varieties,  and  these 
are  always  to  be  recommended.  We  pot 
some  of  the  outdoor  plants  of  Begonia 
Vernon  each  year,  as  they  are  a  con¬ 
venient  height  for  the  table.  Primulas 
and  Cyclamens  are  purchased  from  the 
florist,  as  they  are  too  long  in  reaching 
the  flowering  period  to  be  convenient  for 
home  raising,  and  plants  are  cheap. 
Christmas  cactus  (Epiphyllum)  is  so  gor¬ 
geous  in  bloom  that  it  makes  up  for  its 
angular  look  at  other  times,  and  it  is 
easily  kept  in  an  odd  corner.  In  handling 
house  plants  one  of  the  commonest  errors 
is  over-watering.  No  plants,  except  those 
whose  natural  habitat  is  a  swamp,  will 
enjoy  standing  water  at  the  roots.  Good 
drainage  is  essential.  A  florist,  when 
asked  for  advice,  always  tells  the  inquirer 
to  water  plants  “when  they  need  it.” 
and  this  seems  very  indefinite  to  the  ama¬ 
teur.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  of  water  when  the  soil  is  dry.  but 
not  frequent,  little  waterings  that  keep  the 
soil  pasty.  Poor  success  with  geraniums 
especially  is  often  the  result  of  a  soil  too 
rich  and  too  loose  in  the  pot,  with  too 
much  water  and  too  close  a  temperature. 
Overpotting — that  is  a  pot  too  large  for 
the  plant — tends  to  retard  bloom. 

* 

Meat  on  the  Farm 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  at  hand, 
some  of  the  old-time  methods  of  caring 
for  Winter  meats  might  not  come  amiss. 
All  containers  for  meat  should  be  sweet 
and  clean.  Tubs  that  are  smaller  at  the 
top  are  best. 

Beef. — Remove  all  bones.  Pack  100 
lbs.  in  barrel  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled 
through  it  (about  two  cups).  Pack  tight 
in  barrel,  weight  down  with  some  heavy 
weight.  Leave  it  about  24  hours.  Draw 
off  the  brine.  To  this  add  water.  6  gal¬ 
lons  ;  salt.  8  lbs. ;  saltpeter,  2  ounces. 
Boil  and  skim  until  no  more  scum  comes 
on  top  of  brine.  Put  heavy  weight  on 
beef :  turn  on  hot  brine.  If  the  brine 
does  not  cover  the  meat  draw  off  next 
day.  add  two  more  gallons  of  water,  a 
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cup  of  salt.  Heat  and  turn  over  the  meat 
again.  Will  keep  a  long  time,  or  until 
the  first  of  June  if  it  lasts  so  long.  Some 
of  the  meat  may  be  taken  out  in  10  days, 
smoked,  strung  on  strong  strings  and 
hung  to  dry  iu  a  warm  place  where  the 
flies  cannot  find  it.  and  you  have  nicer 
beef  chips  than  you  can  buy.  Corncobs 
are  best  for  smoking. 

Hams  were  cured  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  hams  and  dried  beef  were  wTell 
cured,  they  were  wrapped  in  several 
pieces  of  heavy  paper  and  packed  in  a 
box  of  wood  ashes  in  the  storeroom  or 
other  cool,  dry  room.  They  always  kept 
nice  and  sweet  until  used. 

Salt  or  Pickled  Pork. — Cut  the  pork  in 
suitable  sized  strips  for  packing  in  the 
barrel.  Let  it  get  thoroughly  cold,  all 
the  animal  heat  out.  not  frozen.  Cut  off 
all  the  lean  you  can  (for  sausage)  ;  put 
a  heavy  layer  of  salt  on  the  bottom  of 
barrel ;  pack  the  pork  on  edge  tight  iu 
the  barrel.  Begin  with  a  row  with  the 
skin  or  rind  next  to  the  barrel.  Be  sure 
to  have  about  an  inch  of  salt  between 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9004.  Girl’s  coat, 
6  to  10  years.  The 
8-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  Yj  yds.  of 
material  27  in. 
wide,  394  yds.  36, 
2%  yds.  44.  2 %  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


2017.  Press  witli 
or  without  applied 
trimming,  for  miss¬ 
es  aud  small  women, 
16  and  18  years. 
The  16-year  size 
will  require  4^4  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 
wide.  3*4  yds.  36  or 
44.  20  cents. 


2047.  K  i  m  o  n  n 
blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  2045.  Skirt 
with  tunic  and  dra¬ 
pery,  26.  28  or  30 
waist.  The  medium 
size  blous#  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of 
material  36.  40  or 

44  in.  wide.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2 Vi  yds. 
of  material  30,  40 

or  44  in.  wide,  with 
216  yds.  40  extra 
for  the  tunic  and 
sash.  20  cents. 


201S.  Top  coat 
with  convertible  col¬ 
lar.  36  to  46  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  6*4  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide.  5  yds.  44.  4\(j 
yds.  54.  20  cents. 


the  meat  and  barrel.  Put  the  first  layer 
all  iu  on  edge,  crowding  it  in  tight. 
Put  a  couple  of  inches  of  salt  on  top  of 
the  layer  of  pork.  Pack  the  whole  of  the 
meat  in  the  same  way,  with  salt  between 
all  the  layers  of  meat  and  between  the 
meat  and  barrel ;  cover  with  salt.  Weight 
down  with  a  clean  board  and  stone.  Now 
into  a  pail  of  fresh  water  turn  all  the 
salt  the  water  will  dissolve  and  a  little 
more  salt.  If  one  pail  does  not  cover 
the  meat  prepare  another.  There  should 
be  about  6  in.  of  brine  over  all  meat. 
When  wanted  to  cook  cut  off  just  what 
you  want.  Put  the  rest  back  under  the 
brine  and  weight  down.  If  there  are 
any  small  bits  of  meat  floating  around 
iu  the  brine  skim  them  off,  as  they  will 
sour  and  spoil  the  whole. 

It  is  a  good  plan  in  June  to  draw  off 
the  brine,  scald  and  skim  it.  Let  it  get 
cold  and  turn  back  over  the  meat.  This 
is  the  way  the  old  folks  kept  their  meat. 
There  was  plenty  of  it.  and  it  was  always 
nice  and  sweet. 

Part  of  the  sausage  was  stuffed  iu 
skins,  smoked,  wrapped  in  paper  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place.  Some  was  stuffed 
in  small  long  bags ;  to  keep  longer  in 
large  tin  cans.^covered  about  4  in.  deep 
with  boiling  hot  lard,  closed  with  a  tight 
cover  and  stored  away.  When  what  was 


wanted  was  used  hot  lard  was  again 
turned  over  the  remainder  to  keep  it 
fresh. 

Our  present  way  is  as  follows:  The 
cured  ham  is  sliced,  packed  in  gallon  jars, 
placed  in  hot  oven  and  baked  until  done. 
When  done  cover  with  a  plate  and  weight 
until  cold.  When  cold  take  off  plate, 
cover  thickly  with  warm  lard,  close  jar 
and  set  away  in  a  dry,  cool  place ;  never 
in  the  cellar  or  it  will  mold. 

Sausage  is  made  into  cakes,  packed  in 
jars,  cooked  iu  the  oven,  weighted  until 
cold,  then  covered  with  warm  lard,  the 
same  way.  Always  remember  when  tak¬ 
ing  out  any  for  use  to  cover  the  meat 
in  the  jar  with  warm  lard  :  there  will 
always  be  lard  enough  left  iu  the  dish 
you  heat  the  meat  in  for  the  table  to 
cover  the  meat. 

Another  way  is  to  cut  the  ham  from 
the  bone.  Leave  the  pieces  as  large  as 
you  can  ;  crowd  them  in  a  jar  very  tight. 
Bake  in  oven  until  done.  You  can  try 
it  with  a  sterilized  hatpin  or  knitting 
needle  to  make  sure.  When  done,  weight 
down  until  cold  ;  cover  with  lard  and  set 
away.  Sausage  may  be  packed  and 
treated  the  same  as  the  ham.  We  have 
some  that  was  put  down  last  year.  It  is 
as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  put  away. 
Some  of  the  meat  we  canned  by  the  cold- 
pack  process,  and  found  it  nice  and  handy 
when  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  a  quick 
dinner  for  company. 

Wheu  we  have  chicken  we  kill  three 
or  four,  cut  out  the  bones  and  coarse 
pieces,  pack  the  best  pieces  in  the  glass 
cans,  cook  by  usual  process,  and  put  away 
for  emergencies.  The  bones  and  coarser 
pieces  we  use  for  soup  or  stew.  When  one 
has  home-canned  meat,  peas,  corn  and 
nice  jelly  or  fruit,  one  can  get  an  emer¬ 
gency  dinner  fit  for  the  President-  in  a 
Burry.  mrs.  ,t.  h.  b. 


Brined  Beet  Tops 

When  the  beets  were  gathered  I  found 
that  the  prolonged  growing  season  had 
forced  a  new  growth  of  tops  wlyeh  were 
tender  and  just  in  the  right  size  for  beet 
greens.  Probably  the  old  leaves  had  died 
away  and  the  new  growth  had  taken 
place.  I  pulled  the  beets,  cut  the  tops 
off  and  looked  them  over,  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  and  cooked  in  salted  water  until 
tender,  then  packed  solidly  in  a  stone 
jar  and  covered  them  with  the  hot  salted 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked,  weighted 
them  down  to  keep  solidly  packed,  and 
set  away  in  a  cool  storeroom.  Wheu  I 
want  them  to  use  they  are  ready  cooked, 
aud  I  simply  take  from  the  brine  the 
amount  needed,  press  out  all  water,  chop 
and  add  a  little  butter  and  pepper  if  I 
want  to  serve  them  as  a  vegetable:  if  for 
greens,  I  add  a  little  vinegar,  and  in 
either  case  heat  very  hot  and  serve.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  over  the  salted 
greens  is  they  can  be  served  at  a  10- 
minute  notice.  I  used  to  can  them,  but 
like  this  way  better,  as  it  conserves  the 
cans  for  other  uses.  The  beet  roots  I 
cooked  also  in  slightly  salted  water  and 
pickled,  some  sweet,  some  sour  aud  some 
I  canned  to  use  later  as  a  vegetable, 
minced  aud  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper 
and  a  little  vinegar  if  liked.  jessie. 


.  Ham  Dumplings 

The  following  recipe  is  iu  response  to 
Mrs.  ,T.  E.  W.’s  request:  Chop  fine  y2  lb. 
raw,  lean  ham.  Soak  2  oz.  bread  (free 
of  crust)  in  milk  ;  then  soft,  pour  it  in  a 
clean  towel  aud  squeeze  dry :  add  2  oz. 
butter,  the  chopped  meat  and  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs:  add  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice 
or  small  amount  parsley.  Shape  into 
balls  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg  and 
cook  in  soup  stock.  They  should  be  as 
light  as  sponge  aud  may  he  served  iu 
consomme.  MRS.  G.  A.  M. 


Distrust  the  man  who  would  persuade 
you  that  he  would  do  you  good  by  trying 
to  do  any  other  man  harm. — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Stop  Wasting 
Dollar  Bills 


Dollars  saved  are  as  good 
as  dollars  earned,  and  you 
certainly  save  dollars  when 
you  get  Kalamazoo  whole¬ 
sale  factory-to-you  prices. 

Write  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Catalog 

and  see  what  you  can  save 
on  the  finest  stoves,  ranges 
and  furnaces  ever  made. 
_nick  shipment.  We  pay 
reight.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Also  get  our 
offer  on  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  washing  machines, 
paints,  roofing,  indoor 
closets,  etc. 

Aik  for  Catalog  No.  114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mfr*. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&l&KV&ZOQ 

-  Direct  to  You 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist  1 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin’' — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Did  You  Get  One 


of  the  latest  Quick- 
step  catalogues  l  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  i»  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
eavingvalues  it  carries 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  an  organiza¬ 
tion  whoae  motto  is 
“  qulskatsppsn  muil 
be  the  best  served 
buyers  In  the  world.” 
With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
'home  the  same  ad- 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  Ithe  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  factors  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatest  appeurauee,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the 
market  oflters  in  hosiery* 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  men  s 
work  and  dress  shirts ; 
something  forall  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  well  &  . 
made,  tine  ^ 
fitting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Hemiirkable  in  these  times 
isn’t  it?  It  is  iust  one  of  the 
many  wonderful  bargains 
we  offer  you.  Try  a 
these;  you  will  like 
HV  guarantee  th e  thoes 
m net  pirate  or  ice  return 
the  money. 

Wo  pay  dollvary 
charges. 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS- 


Sr,  id 
twin  y 
for  our 
rotalog 


3.19 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


FUR 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 

Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

You  save  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

'Lot  the  hair  go  TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

With  the  hiae“  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

655-G  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  XV.  30th  Street  New  York  Ctty 


Ih*  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


The  Choice  of  Gifts 

If  you  can  give  really  beautiful  things, 
do  s6f  but  remember  that  small,  useful 
gifts  are  preferable  to  articles  of  medi¬ 
ocre  beauty  and  interest,  chosen  because 
we  "must  give  something.”  To  our  more 
intimate  friends,  at  least,  we  may  give 
such  things  as  will  be  really  a  help.  Last 
Christmas  I  received  from  a  cousin  a 
patent  dishcloth  (called  a  "mitt”)  of  a 
kind  which  I  had  not  seen  ;  particles  of 
metal  being  woven  with  the  cloth.  She 
also  sent  a  lovely  little  doily,  hand-made, 
but  this  was  so  hidden  in  its  tissue  paper 
wrapping  that  I  did  not  discover  it.  As  I 
save  such  wrappings,  with  ribbon,  etc., 
for  next  year’s  use,  it  was  not  destroyed. 
My  enthusiastic  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
dishcloth  led  to  inquiry,  and  the  finding 
of  the  doily,  but  I  still  feel  that  of  the 
two,  could  I  have  had  but  one,  I  should 
have  preferred  the  introduction  to  the 
new  kitchen  help.  A  neighbor  was  equally 
delighted  with  a  bag  for  sewing,  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  at  the  end  of  her  sewing  machine. 
A  dainty  handmade  book  for  addresses, 
given  me  years  ago.  is  still  one  of  my 
prized  and  useful  possessions.  G.  A.  T. 


Pillows  for  Comfort 


pasted  from  one  eide  of  top  to  other. 
Older  children  fold  and  mark  and  young¬ 
est  paste.  Use  to  decorate  Christmas 
tree. 

.  A  Christmas  Present. — Make  cardboard 
circle  size  of  small  plate.  Place  child’s 
hand  outspread  on  circle  and  mark 
around  with  pencil.  Then  perforate  y> 
in.  a  part  the  pencil-outlined  hand  with 
a  hatpin,  making  perforations  large.  Use 
luster  colored  cotton  to  sew  in  and' out 
until  hand  is  outlined ;  then  back  again 
to  fill  in  spaces ;  sew  with  blunt-pointed 
darning  needle.  _  Tie  blotter  on  back, 
r  or  younger  child,  mark  and  perforate 
a  eircle  for  sewing. 

Wagon  From  Matchbox. — Cut  small 
<1  in.)  circles  from  lid.  paste  on  sides. 
Cut  cardboard  horse  and  paste  in  shafts. 
L  se  in  the  much-loved  farmyard  of  clothes 
pins. 

A  box  of  kindergarten  clay  and  a  large¬ 
sized  peg  board  with  box  (small)  of 
colored  pegs  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
Christmas  present  for  the  children,  and 
are  obtainable  in  any  city  book  store  thar 
keeps  kindergarten  supplies  or  from  deal¬ 
ers  in  school  materials. 

LENA  M.  AGGERS. 


.  1897 


As  the  time  is  approaching  for  giving 
and  receiving  Christmas  gifts  let  me  say 
that  pillows,  big  and  little,  fancy  and 
plain,  round,  square  or  oblong,  hard  or 
soft,  are  among  the  finest  gifts  to  be 
given  or  received,  and  the  variety  of  fill¬ 
ing  is  only  equaled  by  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  they  may  be  put.  I  never 
realized  bow  many  pillows  could  be  used 
or  would  be  needed  in  a  case  of  illness 
until  the  past  Summer,  when  a  daughter 


Embroidery  Designs 


yr.:::pr 


"*****OiM, 


#„• 


jgm 


i 


MS.  Designs-for  embroidering  blue  birds 
in  cross-stitch  style.  Two  transfers  of 
each  are  given.  20  cents. 


was  smitten  suddenly  with  tuberculosis  in 
its  incipient  stage,  and  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  bed  for  nine  weeks,  mostly  on 
the  back,  in  order  to  allow  the  lungs  free 
play  and  to  renew  and  strengthen  the  dis¬ 
eased  tissues.  The  many  pillows  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  shapes,  degrees  of  softness, 
etc.,  it  required  to  ease  her  position  and 
keep  from  forming  bed  sores  cannot  be 
imagined ;  little  ones  to  tuck  about,  long, 
slim  ones  to  relieve  the  strain  on  some 
tired  place,  large  ones  practically  to  make 
a  new  bed  underneath  the  body,  an  oblong 
one  on  which  to  lay  the  ankles  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  the  heel,  and  a 
variety  for  other  and  every  purpose.  I 
would  rather  have  a  pillow  for  Christmas 
than  any  other  thing.  Jessie. 

Ft.  X.-Y. — A  little  pillow  of  feathers  or 
down  is  a  great  comfort  to  an  old  person. 
“ Jessie”  refers  to  the  hsc  of  a  pillow  to 
relieve  pressure  on  the  heel.  A  bedridden 
person  often  suffers  from  pain  in  the 
heel,  to  a  degree  hardly  understood  by 
those  able  to  move  around,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  pillow  relieves  pressure  and  gives 
comfort. 


Springerles 


Will  you  reprint  the  recipe  for  spring- 
tries?  h.d.  w. 

Mix  four  whole  eggs  with  one  pound 
of  pow'dered  sugar.  If  granulated  sugar 
is  used  sift  five  time*?.  Stir  15  minutes 
or  more  (old-fashioned  cooks  stirred  one 
hour,  all  one  way  ) .  Add  a  pound  of 
flour  in  which  is  sifted  a  teaspoouful  of 
baking  powder  or  one  .saltspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Roll  out  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  and  cut  with  the  wooden 
molds  used  for  this  purpose.  Let  stand 
to  dry  over  night.  Grease  the  baking  pan 
and  sprinkle  with  aniseed,  so  that  the 
seed  will  be  on  the  bottom  of  the  cakes. 
Rake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Indoor  Amusement  for  Little  Children 

Paper  Chains. — Cut  paper  y2  to  1  in. 
wide.  4  to  5  in.  long ;  paste  one  short  edge 
over  other ;  next  run  strip  through  pasted 
circle  and  paste  as  before.  Use  to  dec¬ 
orate  Christmas  tree  or  playroom. 

Paper  Lanterns. — Use  paper  size  of 
writing  paper,  any  color  or  kind  A  Vail 
paper  sample  book  is  fine.  Fold  long 
edges  together,  mark  a  line  across  long, 
open  edge  1  in.  from  top.  Then  mark 
from  folded  edge  to  line  strip  y2  to  1  in. 
wide.  Cut  on  latter  lines,  unfold  and 
paste  short  edges,  one  over  the  other. 
Finish  at  top  with  handle  y2  in.  wide, 


Color  Scheme  for  Rooms 

Would  you  give  me  some  idea  of  a  color 
scheme  for  our  new  home,  for  living  room 
with  colonnade  and  hall,  open  stairs, 
good-sized  rooms  and  bright,  natural  hard 
woodwork,  and  floors,  unstained  or  var¬ 
nished  as  yet?  We  have  been  living  on 
floors ;  they  are  getting  quite  spotted  and 
soiled  ( regardless  of  the  fact  we  have 
rugs  on  them ) .  What  will  be  the  easiest 
and  test  way  to  clean  them  for  stain  or 
varnish?  j.  b.  s. 

Color  schemes  in  decoration  are  so 
much  a  matter  of  personal  taste  that  it 
is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  advise,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  general  style  of  the 
house  is  unknown.  Shades  of  brown  ant 
yellow  are  always  harmonious,  and  go 
well  with  natural  wood.  In  selecting 
brown,  the  ugly  chocolate  tints  must  be 
avoided,  preference  being  given  to  golden 
and  chestnut  or  soft  wood  shades.  The 
soft  shades  of  green  are  also  desirable, 
but  we  would  avoid  blue  and  rose  if  the 
wood  is  left’  its  natural  color.  Many 
like  leaf  green  for  the  dining-room,  but 
if  one  has  taste  for  blue  china  this  is  not 
desirable,  while  a  dining-room  in  pumpkin 
yellow  is  always  cheerful,  and  harmon¬ 
izes  with  any  blue  tableware.  Even  the 
cheapest  willow  pattern  dishes  look  well 
in  a  yellow  room,  and  suggest  good  taste. 
If  the  dining-room  looks  north  or  east, 
we  would  certainly  have  it  yellow,  while 
sunnier  rooms  may  be  green  if  liked.  But 
there  is  always  a  better  effect  if  halls  and 
living  rooms  opening  one  into  the  other 
harmonize  in  coloring,  without  violent 
contrast,  and  the  use  of  yellow  and  brown 
shades  throughout  would  be  desirable. 
If  any  of  the  bedrooms  have  woodwork 
painted  white,  blue  and  rose  could  be 
used  there,  the  blues  being  used  in  the 
sunny  southern  rooms,  the  rose  where 
exposure  is  north  or  east. 

1  he  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
and_  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again,  if  we  can  be  of  assistance. 

^  on  can  clean  hard  wood  floors  fairly 
well  by  rubbing  with  a  little  turpentine 
on  a  cloth,  but  if  your  floors  are  badly 
spotted  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash 
them..  In  this  case  do  not  use  potash, 
washing  powder  or  a  harsh  soap.  We 
do  most  of  our  cleaning  with  floor  oil 
(there  are  many  sorts  on  the  market), 
but  these  are  oiled  hardwood  floors. 


Are  We  Fair  to  Our  Men? 

Uncle  Sara  has  been  investigating  us 
farm  women,  some  3,274.790  of  us. 
through  his  States  Relation  Service  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  the  result 
of  such  investigation  is  that  we  are  in  a 
very  bad  way.  The  fanners  have  all  the 
big.  new  toys  and  labor-saving  devices, 
wlii.e  our  condition  is  onlv  a  degree  in 
advance  of  our  grandmothers’.  All  of 
which  goes_  to  prove  that  the  men  are 
selfish  and  inconsiderate,  and  that  we  are 
long-suffering  martyrs. 

At  least,  that  is  the  idea  conveved  in 
about  every  article  one  reads  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  and  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  manv 
of  the  women  themselves.  But  is  it  cor¬ 
rect  ? 

The  American  man  is  known  the  world 
over  as  an  indulgent  husband  and  father 
whose  women  folks  get  what  thev  want 
or  think  they  want.  Is  the  American 
farmer  an  exception?  Or,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  few  farm  women  know  what  they  do 
want?  How  many  of  them,  for  instance, 
would  not  think  they  were  being  mis- 
treated  if  their  kitchen  was  small  and 
compact,  instead  of  being  the  largest 
room  in  the  house?  A  man  should  not  be 
expected  to  study  out  his  wife’s  needs. 
He  generally  has  problems  of  his  own  • 
but  if  she  herself  would  make  an  intelli- 
g^ut  study  of  the  situation  and  offer  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  toward  its  betterment. 
1  doubt  not  she  would  meet  with  willing 
co-operation.  If  the  farmers  are  pro¬ 
gressive  and  their  wives  are  not,  it  is 
time  for  the  wives  to  wake  up  and  take 
notice,  and  cease  blaming  the  men  for 
conditions  due  probably  to  their  owg  lack 
of  knowledge.  mbs.  f.  t  c 


Westclox 


Baby  Ben  will  slip  snugly  even 
into  small  stockings 


BABY  BEN  does  his 
work  with  a  smile  — 
and  gets  you  up  the  same 
way.  Not  so  easy  sometimes, 
either,  on  those  cold,  dark 
mornings  when  you’d  a  lot 
rather  stay  in  bed  for  another 
little  roll-over  nap. 

Maybe  it’s  his  littleness 
that  gets  him  so  many 
friends:  folks  chum  up  with 
Baby  Ben  on  sight.  But  he’s 
a  lot  more  than  just  cute! 
Otherwise  his  friendships 
wouldn’t  last. 

He’s  a  good  timekeeper  and 
a  dependable  alarm  —  true 
to  the  Westclox  reputation. 


Baby  Ben  will  call  you 
once  with  a  long  ring  or 
he’ll  coax  you  gently  out 
of  bed  with  intermittent 
calls — any  way  you  say. 

He’s  just  about  as  big  as 
a  minute  but  he  takes  every 
minute  seriously — as  a  good 
timekeeper  should. 

That  Westclox  construc¬ 
tion  inside  his  case  is  what 
helps  him  make  good.  The 
name, Westclox,  on  the  dial 
and  tag  always  means  West¬ 
clox  patented  construction; 
and  honest,  faithful  time¬ 
keeping. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LASALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.A. 

Makers  of  tTntdoxt  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Bcn,  America, Sleep-Meter,  jack  o’Lantenj 
Factory:  Peru, Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough, Ont. 


A  R  E  C  O  BLEND 

Coffee 

27 


c 

lb. 


I  BEAN  OR  GROUND ) 

This  delicious  household 
blend  supplied  to  families 
direct  from  the  wholesale 
roaster  in  5-lb.  lota  or  more  at 

YOU  SAVE  RETAILER’S  PROFIT 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

“'^LIES  COrF EE  CO,  233-230  Washington  St. 
Established  SO  Years  New  York  City 


Gossip  is  a  sort  of  6moke  that  comes 
from  the  dirty  tobacco  pipes  of  those  who 
diffuse  it;  it  proves  nothing  but  the  bad 
taste  of  the  smoker. — George  Eliot 


FLAVOR  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSERS’ 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Mane  from  Hickory  wood,  Delicious  flavor, eleaner, 
cheaper;  no  smoke  house  needed,  .lust  paint  on. 
Qi  at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  81.23. 
v  ‘  E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  Milton,  Fa. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

tions  tor  Kcral  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND.  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio  ^ 

|THE  RURAL  HEW  YDRKER.333W.3Qlh  St..NewYorhCity| 


SiggJSs 

This  is  the  same  Smoke  Bouse 
used  by  Governor  Co*  of  Ohio; 
by  bis  breeders  and  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  In  use 
on  Agricultural  Experiment 
farms;  pictured  In  a  leading 
art  icle  by  Country  Gentleman, 
and  recommended  by  Farm  Pa¬ 
per  Publishers  all  over  the  land. 


NOTICE— Get  the  Original 
National  Giant  Portable  Smoke 
House.  Beware'  of  Imita¬ 
tions  or  Experiments. 


Now  in 
Use  on 
'housands 
of  Farms 
in  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


Thousands  of  fanners  m  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries  will  tell  you  that  the  National  Giant 
Nmoke  House  saves  half  their  meat  bills— gives 
them  better,  sweeter  meat,  fish  for  their  own  table. 

The  wonderful  National  Giant  Smoke  House  is  port¬ 
able;  can  be  operated  indoors  or  outdoors.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on 
sawdust  and  cobs  and  a  little  bark  for  seasoring.  After  smoking  meats. 
Se  *°r.sh>re  house.  Fly  and  bug  proof.  Keeps  meat  without  sacking. 
r  Worth  its  price  many  times  over  for  this  storage  feature  alone. 

bend  ror  FREE  Book  £ontair*  valuable  Prize-winning  recipes  for  curing  and  smoking  Hams, 
,  .  .  .  uuua  Bacon.  Saurages  and  Fish  at  home  Gives  foil 


_ _  — - *  ^  - - - "“'mug  curing  ana  SiuOK 

Ins]  Nntinnnl  Omni, ,  vi  Bacon,  Saurages  and  Fish  at  home.  Gives  full  description  o 

»nal  National  Giant  smoke  House.  Quotes  prices  and  gives  other  details.  Write  for  it  today 


be  orig- 


-  - — buu  yiuer  aetail8>  write  lor  it  today. 

jleJElevator^Mfg.  Co.  358  McCinn  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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December  is,  1020 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Great  Live  Stock  Show 
Part  I. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  center  of  interest  at  Chicago 
last  week.  The  attendance  surpassed 
any  previous  record,  despite  the  fact  that 
passenger  rates  have  materially  increased 
since  last  year.  Likewise  the  exhibits  in 
practically  every  department  were  equal 
in  number  and  superior  in  quality  to 
those  that  had  boeu  offered  in  other  years. 
To  one  who  has  attended  the  show  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  past  15  years  three  or  four 
things  stand  out  conspicuously.  The 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  Belgian 
breed  of  horses,  the  Hereford  breed  of 
beef  cattle  and  in  the  Hampshire  breed  of 
swine  were  outstanding  features. 

Teu  years  ago  the  Belgian  exhibition 
lacked  the  quality,  finish,  style  and  sym¬ 
metry  that  predominated  this  year.  The 
Herefords  at  that  time  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  recognized  as  a  prominent 
breed  of  beef  cattle,  while  this  year  the 
entries  were  phenomenal  both  as  to  num¬ 
bers  and  quality.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Hampshire  breed  of  swine. 
For  the  past  two  years  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  the  championship  in 
carload  lots,  a  coveted  honor  and  real 
distinction  for  the.  breed.  I  hey  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  so-called  bacon  breed  to 
one  of  the  prominent  fat  type  breeds  now 
extensively  produced  throughout  the  corn 
belt. 

The  Iowa  State  College  succeeded  in 
winning  the  championhsip  in  the  fat  bar- 
row  classes,  on  a  Chester  A\  bite  barrow 
of  their  own  breeding.  The  specimen  was 
particularly  smooth  and  mellow,  carried 
a  uniform  width  and  exhibited  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  quality  and  finish.  The 
champion  pen  of  barrows  were  Duroe- 
•Tersey  from  Oklahoma.  They  were  pax  - 
ticularly  uniform  in  weight,  quality  and 
finish,  and  were  outstanding  in  their 
class. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  won  the 
champion  Berkshire  barrow,  which  was 
made  reserve  champion.  He  lacked 
the  mellowness  and  smoothness  of  the 
Iowa  winner.  Purdue  University  was 
particularly  conspicuous  throughout  the 
show'.  At  the  outset  her  judging  team 
succeeded  in  making  highest  on  a  team 
coached  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith.  The 
next  day  it  developed  that  the  grand 
champion  steer  was  likewise  a  product 
of  Purdue  University,  the  winner  being 
the  purebred  Angus  steer  known  as  Black 
Ruler.  Purdue  apparently  has  the  habit 
of  producing  grand  champions,  as  this  is 
the  second  or  third  year  that  it  has  had 
this  distinction.  Black  Ruler  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  champion  of  recent 
years.  Finished  to  a  dot,  he  wms  a  rare 
exhibition  of  smoothness,  quality,  and 
carried  a  degree  of  flesh  l'arely  seen. 

The  show'  of  Shorthorn  cattle  was  a 
spectacular  institution  in  itself.  Never 
before  have  so  many  entries  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  breed  of  red,  white  and  roan  been 
on  exhibition,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  veterans  who  have  attended 
the  show  since  its  inception  that  the 
quality  and  uniformity  of  this  breed  was 
never  better  displayed  than  at  the  1020 
International. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  number 
of  years  to  invite  a  foreign  judge  to  rate 
the  grades  and  crossbreds.  This  year 
the  invitation  wras  extended  to  four  for¬ 
eign  judges;  one  to  officiate  with  Ilere- 
fords,  another  to  officiate  with  the  grades 
and  crossbreds,  another  for  the  Short¬ 
horns,  and  still  another  for  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus.  The  Hereford  judge  was  de¬ 
layed,  but  the  other  three  presided  with 
distinction,  and  made  the  ratings  in  the 
classes  as  indicated.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note,  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  some  of  these  judges  and  to 
follow  along  the  types  and  quality  of  ani¬ 
mals  selected.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  ratings  in  the 
Shorthorn  classes  were  the  same  as  would 
have  been  awarded  by  American  judges; 
yet  with  so  many  splendid  animals  iu 
line  it  is  indeed  a  difficult  task  for  any 
two  men  to  rate  them  twice  alike. 

As  stated  above,  the  Hereford  show 


wms  a  conspicuous  feature.  Repeater,  an 
aged  bull,  exhibited  by  O.  Harris  &  Son 
of  Missouri,  was  defeated  for  the  first 
time.  Very  few  of  the  prominent  Here¬ 
ford  men  agreed  with  the  judge  in  this 
decision,  for  they  were  quite  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  this  distinguished  sire 
was  still  unbeatable.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision  the  grand  champion  bull  was  a 
mere  youngster,  exhibited  by  Senator 
Camden  of  Kentucky. 

The  old-fashioned  white  face  with  the 
patchy  tail  head,  the  light  hindquarter, 
and  the  heavy  shoulder,  was  entirely  ab¬ 
sent.  The  modern  type  represents  an 
animal  with  absolutely  perfect  top  and 
bottom  lines,  with  a  wealth  of  flesh  de¬ 
posited  in  the  regiou  where  the  valuable 
cute  are  taken.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing  to  note  the  fleshing  qualities  of 
this  breed,  and  they  are  surely  destined 
to  play  an  even  more  conspicuous  part 
in  the  live  stock  feeding  and  breeding 
operations  of  the  corn  belt.  There  was 
an  outstanding  steer  in  the  Shorthorn 
classes  exhibited  by  W.  C.  Roseuberger 
&  Son  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  It  was  generally 
conceded  before  the  show  that  this  young¬ 
ster  had  a  leg  or  two  on  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship.  Hence  he  marched  straight  to 
the  top  of  the  class  when  competing  with 
the  representatives  of  his  own  breed,  and 
was  only  defeated  by  the  purebred  Angus. 

Unusual  interest  centered  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  carload  lots.  For  the  fifteenth 
time  in  10  years  the  Aberdeeu-Angus 
won  the  carload  lot  grand  championship 
honors.  Ed.  I*.  Hall,  of  Illinois,  was 
successful  this  year  iu  gaining  both  cham¬ 
pionship  and  reserved  championship  on 
his  popular  “doddies.”  However,  the 
breeders  of  Aberdeen-Augus  must  share 
with  Mr.  Hall  in  this  distinction.  It  is 
the  practice  of  a  number  of  breeders  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  to  seleet  and  send  to  Mr. 
Hall  some  of  their  best  steer  calves  in 
order  that  the  breed  may  be  prominently 
represented  at  the  International.  Mr. 
Hall,  who  is  an  experienced  and  most 
successful  feeder,  grows  and  develops 
these  youngsters  under  conditions  that 
are  particularly  favorable,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  from  the  large  number  he  has  to 
choose  from,  is  able  to  select  carload  lots 
that  have  exceptional  merit.  This  is  the 
fifth  time  that  Mr.  Hall  has  been  awarded 
grand  championship  on  his  oarlot  entries. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  40  carloads  of  show  steers 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  $18.42  per 
cwt.,  the  championship  carload  lots  going 
to  the  Congress  Hotel  at  $20  per  cwt. 
The  marked  decline  in  values  of  meat 
animals  at.  the  yards  was  particularly 
discouraging  to  live  stock  producers,  and 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  their  interests  if  some 
method  is  not  devised  whereby  their 
products  can  be  disposed  of  at  something 
near  the  cost  of  production.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  outstanding  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  various  organizations  and 
representatives  that  were  in  conference 
during  International  week.  The  products 
that  the  farmer  has  for  sale  have  reached 
an  unusual  decline  and  are  paralleling 
pre-war  prices.  That,  the  live  stock 
feeder  has  been  feeding  grain  and  concen¬ 
trates  that  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
produce  is  admitted  on  every  hand,  and 
the  farmers  have  to  stand  an  amazing 
loss  in  such  transactions. 

The  display  of  draft  horses  scarcely 
equaled  in  numbers  the  exhibitions  cf 
other  years.  Clydesdales  and  Belgians 
held  their  own  so  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned ;  but.  there  was  a  notable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  Percheron  en¬ 
tries.  The  number  of  Shires  was  greatly 
reduced,  while  the  Suffolk  Punches,  that 
made  such  a  notable  exhibition  last  year, 
were  relatively  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.  The  Belgians  made  a  remarkable 
showing,  and  it  is  agreed  on  every  hand 
that  they  have  made  the  most  improve¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  of  any  of  the  breeds. 
The  corn  belt  farmer  is  taking  kindly  to 
the  Belgian,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  breed  will  continue  gain¬ 
ing  friends  and  patrons. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  horse 

show  was  the  daily  exbibitiou  of  the  four 


and  six-horse  teams.  'In  previous  years 
the  packers  have  made  all  the  entries  in 
such  classes.  This  year  two  new  entries 
were  conspicuous.  The  M.  C,  Peters 
Company  of  Nebraska,  manufacturers  of 
compounded  feeds,  exhibited  a  six-horse 
team  of  Clydesdales,  designed  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  their  horse  feed,  while  the 
National  Biscuit  Company  exhibited  the 
six-horse  team  formerly  owned  by  the 
stockyards  company.  With  these  six- 
hoi'se  teams  iu  the  arena  there  was  ample 
occasion  for  some  spectacular  driving. 
There  never  has  been  an  International 
where  the  number  and  quality  of  draft 
geldings  was  superior  to  those  in  line  this 
year,  which  in  itself  goes  to  show  that  the 
draft  horse  still  plays  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  transportation. 

The  Horse  Association  of  America  has 
been  conspicuous  in  giviug  publicity  to 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  horse  as 
compared  with  motor  power,  and  at  their 
national  meeting  the  secretary  pointed 
out  iu  no  uncertain  manner  the  results 
that  have  been  tabulated,  showing  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  draft  horse 
as  compared  with  the  tractor.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  decrease  of 
.32  1/.3  per  cent  iu  the  production  of 
draft  horses  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  some  con¬ 
certed  effort  would  have  to  be  instituted 
on  the  part  of  horse  breeding  interests 
to  maintain  the  supply  that  would  surely 
be  demanded  on  the  part  of  users  of 
horses  within  the  next  few  years. 

Jess  C.  Andrews  of  Indiana  won  the 
grand  championship  on  a  Southdown 
wether  of  unusual  merit.  This  is  the 
third  time  that  Mr.  Andrews  has  won 
this  distinction,  and  it  goes  to  show  the 
skill  of  his  shepherd,  Thomas  Brad- 
bourne,  when  it  comes  to  fitting  cham¬ 
pions.  Heart’s  Delight  Farm  of  New 
York  won  another  grand  championship 
on  their  carload  lot  of  Southdown 
wethers.  It  was  the  general  belief  that 
the  production  of  mutton  and  wool,  al¬ 
though  greatly  discouraged  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  of  these  commodities, 
would  hold  its  own,  and  that  the  farmer 
who  continued  to  keep  sheep  would  in 
the  long  run  be  a  distinguished  winner. 


BERKSHIRES 
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SWINE 


50  Chester 
White  Pigs 


eligiblo  to  registry,  ti  wka. 
to  9  1110s.  old,  Sne  typo, 
woll  bred,  wo  are  offering 
at  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
bull  calf,  2  ntOH.  old,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding 

EU  KICK  A  STOCK  FA  KM 

Edward  Walter.  Bos  Uti-lt,  West  Chester,  l’enllll 


BIG  TYPE  ChesterWhites 

SPRING  ROARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Hie  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  Gust.  Also  Bred  Sows,  Brod 
Gilts,  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  SIS  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvnle,  New  York 

sSSBigTypeCtiesterWhites 

Spring  Boars  and  Oilta,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satiafiictlon  guaranteed. 

(OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro.  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  W,!;»T  r..T 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  uport  CHARLES  H.  DANEH- 
HOWER,  Manager  Cedars  Firm,  Penllyn,  Fa.  H-  E.  ORATION,  Proprietor 

ForSale  Dviroc-J orsey  Figs 

FOUNDATION  STOCK— REO  AND  IMMUNE 
QUALITY,  INDIVIDUALS  AND  BREEDINO 

2  BIG  BONED  BOARS,  breeding  ago.  30  PIGS.  6 
weeks  old. same  breeding  as  our  Grand  Champion  atSyr- 
acuse,  1920.  Visitors  welcome.  Farm  3  mile*  from  Al¬ 
bany;  t  miles  from  Troy,  on  Albany-Troy  Trolley. 

A.  II.  llorsmun,  Bupt  .,  Manandi  Read,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl's  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  lor  sale.  Alsou  few  good  gilts  ami 
sows  bred  to  Pearl's  Successor  Stn.  I  lie  Giand 
(,'hamplon  bosr  (hat  lias  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  ot  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  ELIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Su  iuo  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  tin  re  was  sired  by  a 
boar  wo  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Gland  Champions  al  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  Thelieavie-I  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  a  100  gilts  ami 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  I,  H.  B.  Hurpendlng.  Box  1  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  V. 


r Choice  Bcrkshircs^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  film  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  11)30:  also  wonderful  littla 
Mow  and  Itoar  l’igs,  6  tu  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

C^OOD  blood  and  choice  individuals.  Bred 
LX  sows,  open  gilts  and  service  boars  for 
sale.  All  bred  to  or  sired  by  Patmoor  Rival, 
a  three-year-old  eight  hundred  pound  boar. 

PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartlield,  N.  Y. 


XjARGE  .BERKSHIRE  of  Highest  Quality 

A  750-lb.  senior  yearling,  twice  first  prize  and  Grant! 
Champion  boar  of  Lord  Premier  Successor’s  breed¬ 
ing.  Also  a  twice  Junior  Champion  boar  pig.  A 
few  prize-winning  gilts  and  weaned  pigs.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  I  C  II  A  It  I>  K  TV  A  I  8.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  regib?e£SS  11  Berkshire  Pigs 

8-wks.-old.  Also  a  Sow  and  Boar,  2-yrs, -old,  and 
Sow,  It-vrs.-old.  Prices  right.  Address 
JOHN  RAYM.  R.F.D.  I,  Glen.  New  York 

I)  i  s  p e  b  s  At  SUE  OF  JET 

Reg.  BERKSHIRES  BK-XfJSfKfpfia 

BEULAH  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Vermont 

Reg.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS^I 

Two  boars,  ISO  lbs..  $BO.  Two  bows,  HO  lbs.,  $45.  Sired 
by  Symboleer,  25th.  As  good  hogs  as  you  can  find  any¬ 
where.  J.  L.  GO  <1  I>  \V  I  N,  C'InrkM  Corner,  Conn. 

TUDIETV  DCDPCUIDr  8HOAT8  for  feeders.  Breeding 
1  nfiir  1 1  DLItKonllVE,  sows  and  hosts  from  SIO 
up,  bused  on  age.  State  vour  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDA I.K  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

r»r?T>  !/■  CUIP  I7C  Large,  Typey  aiul  Prolific. 
OH<lvIVijrlllVrvk5  Priced  to  sell.  Write  your 
II  ItEAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  It.  No.  4 


desires.  JNO.  O. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM 


Berkthins 


Special  prices  on  bred  sows  for  Foorunry  and  March  far¬ 
row  if  taken  at  once.  Also  opon  gilts.  Woitwood,  Uaaa. 
_ v  — 

n  12-wks.  old,  $ltf  each.  Pairs  and  trios 

tiBg.  DflrKSmm  not  relative.  We  ship  O.  D.  on 
approval.  SHADY  SUM.  IIKKD,  llox  145,  klnblmrdiTilU,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  tsn  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  .Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Duroc,  Kinderhook  &  Orion  Cherry  Xing  April  boars 

ready  for  service,  $S5;  gilts,  #25.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  your  wanti.  ANHRFW  It.  KF.0KKR,  Schaharie,  N.V. 

Reg. Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  each,  prepaid 

Address  GKO.  K.  GltlFFIK,  It.  8.  Newrllle.  I’». 

n  _  n  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
neg.  U.  I.  U.  KrmttNK  P.  RooKits,  Watvillk,  N.  Y 

Reg.  Big'  Type  Poland-China  Hogs 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8  mo8.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W  JONES.  Greenfield,  Ohii.  Route  2 

Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  amt  800- ib.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Disher's  Giant,  Siiod  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB."  Or  Knox.  Danbury.  Conn. 

Reg.  Poland-Chinas  Sr,.1  VCtoT^: 

K.  KOWEJjL  -  Louisa,  Virginia 


1AC  pi  C  I  75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
M.AO  XT  M.XW CP  I  50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

OFFERED  WEEKLY  I  Barrows  or  nows  or  boars,  S  to 
I  7  weeks  old,  $6.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  *TOO  ;  Boars,  $0.00.  Superior  Cross  I’iga  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  yours  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  lisi  rsl 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D..  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 

For  Sale  — iFMfty  PigS 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRES 

six  weeks  old.  94.00  each. 

Rouse  Bros  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.’s.  Res.  Free.  Best  Breeding.  Choice  pigs,  either  sex. 
$  It. 50  etch.  10-wk.-ni<l.  8*t.  Ousr.  R.  HILL,  Suites  Fslli,  N.  T. 

Duroc-Jersey  BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS 

from  Utter  of  12  8-9  weeks  c Id.  Kegistered.  $1  1  each. 
O.  BUCHANAN,  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Salo  Reg.  DUROC  BOAR 

13  mos.  old;  weight,  375  pound*.  Sir*— Preston's 
Top  Colonel.  Dam— Orion  Cherry  Pride  4th.  Price. 
9195,  I.  C.  BEGl),  Oaklield,  Now  York 

QUALITY  HAMPSHIRE8 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 
ChatuplonSlrBly  thedule.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  -  Box  R 

For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  at  reduced  prices,  150  to  175  lbs.  A. 
few  September  piga  at  iM  O.  Either  sex.  Write  now. 

/.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba,  New  York 

For  Sale-One  Boar  Pig  &Two  Sow  Pigs 

same  littor;  <i  mos.  IVdigroatT  l’oland-China.  offered  a* 
$15  each  for  quick  buyer.  J.  0.  METZ.  R.  0.  I,  Wtnppsay.  A.  J. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1896 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  29-30,  1921 — Holsteins.  Water- 
town  Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wis.  F.  Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9.  1921  —  Holsteins.  Brown 

County  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at.  De 
Pere,  Wis. 

May  17.  1921 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans.  Vt..  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921. 

January  .7-7 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  3-10 — Lancaster.  <  »..  Poultry 
Show. 

January  5-9 — Cincinnati,  <).,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  9-14 — Cleveland,  <  >.,  Poultry 
Show, 

January  10-13 — National  Pigeon  Show, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

January  10-14 — Farmers’  Week  and 
Apple  Show.  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

January  10-15 — Newark,  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  12-14  —  New  York  Apple 
Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


January  17-22 — Farmers’  Week.  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

January  17-27 — West.  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

January  20-24 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

January  22-29  —  National  Western 
Stock  Show*  Denver,  Col. 

January  51 -February  4 — Farmers* 
Week,  Ohio  State  Unit  ersitv,  Columbus, 
O. 

January  31-February  4 — Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show.  Michigan  Agri 
cultural  College,  Lansing.  Mich. 

February  1-2 — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Columbus.  O. 

February  1-4 — New  York  State  Grange, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

February  1-3 — Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Columbus,  O. 

^  February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show.  Columbus,  (). 

February  14-18 — Farmers’  Week.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25— Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics.  Ice 
Cream  Making.  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Wigg — “I  never  knew  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Talkalot.  All  Summer  long  her 
tongue  has  never  stopped  wagging.” 
Wagg:  “And  in  Winter  even  her  teeth 
eh  a  tier.” — I’h  iladelphia  Record . 


The  Prof  it  Producing  Udder 

TT  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  value  your  cows 
by  the  hoof  as  by  the  head.  The  real  question  is 
how  many  money-making  udders  do  you  own?  How 
many  days  of  the  year  do  they  make  money  and  how 
much  do  they  make  over  and  above  the  cost  of  keep? 

JERSEYS 

,  USrJif.n<?  y°u»  ^r®e»  the  facts  about  Jerseys,  the  profit 
t>reed.  1  his  information,  if  followed,  will  turn  cow  loss  into 
cow  profit.  It  has  been  the  starting  point  of 
many  of  the  most  successful  herds  in  this 
country. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner 


SWINE 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  PIGS 

of  either  sex,  for  Rale.  H-wks.-old.  8130  per  pair. 
Ronegteel  &  Whitney,  Averlll  Park,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


niTR  nr  pierc $2s  pe<*  *»3  p*rpi*. 

E1 1\  l  s.  o.  \\  fc’EKs.  l>F<;iiAFi.  Ohio 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

From  lull  Blooded  Sires  &  Dams 

All  Specimen.  Illuslnled  Catalogue  10c 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  Dept  A 

OR  Highland  Are..  M0UN1  VERNON.  N  r 


For  Sale-New  Zealand  RED  RABBITS 

Young  nml  old.  Also  Huntams.  Apply 

F.  1).  ItAK.STOW,  Chittenden,  Vermont 


FUEAIISII  GIANTS 

l-yr.-old  and  pedigreed.  Rucks,  $4  SO;  docs.  $5.  Belgian 
hare-,  bred  or  o|ten,  $3  and  up.  W.  H.  GIESSE.  Amitynllt,  N.T. 


Palmar,  Uarno  80  for  two  docs  and  buck.  Fine  breed- 
Dclgldl)  rial  03  (Fifteen  mos.  old. >  Bucks.  $2  to  >& 
each.  Are  nice  stock.  Write  now.  C.  STEVENS.  Ranaomvtlie.  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  Vunui!  anti  mntiired,  'roll!  pedigreed  and 
refer,  stock.  Prices  reasonable,  h.  b.  ten  CYCK,  Somerville,  n.  j. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  ShorthornsPD„^K 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wa,hmglon>ille.  N  T. 

MILKING  EHlOItTIIOlt  N  8.  EVERETT  EO*.  Lew.lt,  Maw. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  ••  The  Shorthorn  World,” 


Milking  Shorthorns 

I  have  six  excellent  heifers  from 
six  months  to  IS  months  old.  that 
are  right  in  conformation  and  breed¬ 
ing,  tinu  would  make  a  splendid 
foundation  for  one  desiring  a  start 
in  this  profitable  and  popular  breed. 
Price  $4,100.00  or  in  lots  to  suit, 
one  or  more  at  $200.00  each. 

W.  Arthur  Simpson.  Lyndonville.  Vt. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  Nao-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

* The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Danis.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

1 00  Head — No  Reaction s 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jerseys  Moderate 

Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36.  Huntington.  L.  |„  N  Y 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Cows  fWl,h»,mi- A,so  K,‘^ 


©EO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON, 


rsey  11  c  i  fer  calves. 

At  waters,  N.Y. 


\  AYRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  w  elcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Rugged  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Creatmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Ayrshire  Yearling  Bull  \,7k  nit 

AKTIIUH  RYDER  ltarnerville,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers 
Pure  Tpgganburg,  ?40  and  up.  Grades.  $15  to  *30. 

S.  if.  Sharpies,  It.  1).  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


SALE  Milk  Goats  and  Doe  Kids 

Good  stock.  R.  A.  ELLISON,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


Econom 
\oduciioi\? 


gfGUERNSEYS^ 

Four  highly  qualified  field  men  have  been  employed  by  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  small  dairymen,  and  assisting  them  with  problems  they 
face.  This  is  one  means  by  which  the  national  association 
is  advancing  the  interests  of  their  popular  breed.  We  will 
gladly  furnish  you  with  the  information  and  advice. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Pox  R  I  I  Peterboro,.  N.  H. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

PnrQalo  Pud  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
rUl  Odlo  Kinc,  27t>00.  A.  It.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 


SAUGERTIES 

SAUGERTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  *ix  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  Testing  A.  1(. 
Pams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Prices  from  SI  50-S2S0  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P  K.  htl  I'I.ks.  «cr..  feu.t  iioilt-m,,.  Mu.. 


HELLO 


Yes,  this  is 
FORESTDALE  FARM 

We  have  what  yon  want.  3  bulls,  8  heifers.  2  to 
18  mos..  and  a  few  A.R.A.  matrons.  May  Rose 

Breeding. - Ves,  tuberculin  tested, - Further 

information?  Certainly,  we  ll  send  it  immed¬ 
iately,  Goodbye ! 

R.  D.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Hreeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
(•nils,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that“wlll  |>e  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAVM  04|Ry  f4RMS  J2  S.  32d  Si.,  Phiii.,  p». 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

bull  calves.  A.  K.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

smitiivillk  Flats.  Cheka  ngo  Co.,  New  York 

Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bull 

about  six  months  old.  $76 

LEONARD  LIGHT.  Sanford,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Four  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  C'hene.  Sired  by 
Gov.  11  of  the  Houettes  45451,  Dam  beauty  of 
the  Rouettes.  A. It.  736  lbs.  fat.  out  of  healthy 
big  heifers  now  on  test.  Also  a  son  of  Noble  of 
Spring  Farm,  and  an  A. It.  cow  testing  456  lbs. 
fat.  Herd  has  been  tuberculin  tested  by  the 
State  authorities  nml  no  reactors  found. 

Apply  to  STRING  FARM.  Tlllv  Foster.  N.T. 
Owner.  E.  Doi  glas  Mgr.  Thomas  Johnson 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  nre  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cofuisset,  Mass. 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


99 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Plnrham  Laddie,*’  who  is  the 
best  pmren  SON  of  "he  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  ,>00-lhs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugertles.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  l.lit  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  oioi.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
Constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*lyn,  N.  Y. 


Three  Months  Guernsey  Bull 

534  pound  A.  It.  dam.  A.  R.  foundation  cow.  Three- 
year-old  bull.  Two  A.  R.  sisters.  Herd  fully  ac¬ 
credited.  Cherry  Hill  Farm.  N orrlutown,'  l’u. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Netv- Yorker  and  you’il  get 

/I  rtnis'b  t  <tmW  /i  "r/m/v**/!  1  * 


a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


See 


s 


i 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd.  Airedale  Dogs  KKcftE  ^uroePUte 

Holstein  bulb*.  Goodyoang;  Oockereli.  Rabbits.  Semi  10c. 
for  instructive  lint.  if.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

AIREDALE  PupsIS^I 

Pedigreed.  Country  bred.  Price.  810. 

M.  von  LOHK  -  Glnssboro,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups  b  lb  in  ton  M»I,Su*.Vrl 

TGT1  g— g— *.  -A-  e — -*  Either  color.  Large 
-A-  "  J-  JL  or  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  book  free.  LEVI  K.Ul.NSW  OHTII,  »„  London,  Ohio 

Fprfptc  ^or  Trimmal’a  W.  Main  Street 

r  t:i re  Hale.  Minimal  3  kochkster,  n.  y. 

SHEEP 

60  HEAD  oi’sHEEP  60  HEAD 

These  ewes  have  been  selected  for  size 
and  type:  20  Registered  Hampshires,  40 
tirade  ewes;  none  over  3  years  old.  Will 
lamb  in  March  and  April.  Unequalled 
opportunity  to  quick  buyers.  Jordan 

Farms.  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

n_EG.  SHROPSHIRES 

15  yearling  Rams,  $25  to  S45.  15  Ram  Lambs.  $20 
t<  $-10.  30  ewes,  bred  to  imported  Ram.  $25  to  $40. 
12  ewe  lambs.  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros. .Wilson.  N.Y. 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M  HAWKS,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Supt.  far  Wm.  Rockefeller 

FOR  SU.K— WESTERN  BREEDING  EWES.  Bred 
I  to  registered  mutton  rams,  stum  A.  mark,  Oerty,  N.  r 

UMPUinTQ  RAMS  A  SPECIALTY. 

*»  &  V  ■  w  G.  W .  LOUGH,  Hartwlck,  S.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Ra^ 

Kam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstonk,  N.  J. 

Parcels  Re$-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  BAMS  and 
lUIOaiB  EWES.  Apply  OrillB  FARM,  farchaae,  N.  V. 

3  HOLSTEINS  :: 

For  Sal8TwoRpu>StKniK<E»  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

from  dams  giving  over  twelve  thouoaud  pounds  of  milk. 
Sired  iiy  Rag  Apple  lnkn  Setges  and  King  Korndvkc 
Prescott  Veeman.  II.  D.  8  A  LTO  N,  Walton.  N.’Y. 

IJolKtrln-fe'rleiinn  llelier  nml  llullCalvef.  Pure  bred  register- 
l»  ednmi  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCH0FT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Curllmd  C.  .  X  T. 

fS  festi Holstein  Bull  and  HeiferCaDes 

for  sale,  l^rlcen  riirht. 

EARL  W.  WISNER.  Fairview  Village,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

CRYSTAL  LAKE  FARM 

100  Sr  HOLSTEINS  100 

If  you  want  well  bred*  large,  heavy  milking  cows  and 
close  springer**  w©  have  them.  Never  bagged  or  Used 
for  market.  Wo  are  reliable.  You  arc  safe  buying 
here,  and  for  14  years  have  sold  cows  from  this  farm. 
Oue  or  carload  at  prices  within  your  reach,  federal 
teste*!,  truck  delivery  Try  us.  Karin  5  miles  from 
Salem.  JOHN  L.  GARTEN,  Wo»<  Poabody,  Muss. 

HOLSTEINS 


writes : 


|  “Nine  years  ago  I  purchased 
my  first  purebred  Holsteins. 
three  young  heifers  and  a  bull. 
One  of  those  heifers  cost  $175 
and  now  has  five  daughters,  four 
granddaughters  and  four  great- 
granddaughters.  For  the  whole 
family  a  conservative  estimate  of 
their  value  is  $15.000 — not  so  bad 
for  a  $175  investment  nine  years 
ago.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
*80.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVEN  BURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSV1LLE,  N.Y. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  of  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand  daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams 

For  Price*  Address  i 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  98  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  CITY 


Rea.  and  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 
the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor.  K  AKL1NUER,  Monscy,  N.Y,  «l’liuae 
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FEED  SERVICE 


Common  sense 
in  feeding 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  makes  common-sense  application 
of  the  very  best  scientific  feeding  principles. 

Science  has  determined  the  requirements  of  cows  for 
maintenance  and  milk  production,  and  the  daily  ration 
must  contain  the  required  amount  of  Digestible  Protein 
and  Digestible  Heat  and  Energy  Food. 

The  ration  consists  of  roughage  and  concentrates,  and 
a  Balanced  Ration  requires  the  proportioning  of  nutrients 
in  both,  to  furnish  the  exact  requirement  in  Protein  and 
Heat  and  Energy  Food.  The  proper  proportioning  is  im¬ 
perative,  for  Heat  and  Energy  Food  is  just  as  important 
as  Protein;  an  excess  of  either  is  waste  and  results  in  loss; 
a  deficiency  causes  decreased  production. 

Roughage  grown  on  the  farm  varies  in  nutritive  con¬ 
tent  and  the  feeding  problem  is  to  supplement  the  rough- 
age  with  concentrates,  so  proportioned  as  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  cow.  This  is  accomplished  by 

TI-O-GA 

JL  FEED  SERVICE 

in  classifying  the  roughage  according  to  nutritive  content 
into  three  classes  and  preparing  a  feed  to  use  with  each 
class  which  will  in  every  case  furnish  the  cow  with  the 
same  nourishment  properly  proportioned. 

Red  Brand  TI"0‘GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pasturage, 

Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI“0"GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed 

Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI’0_GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage :  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

In  each  case,  you  buy  only  the  nutritive  elements  needed  to 
furnish  what  is  lacking  in  that  which  is  home  grown,  and 
when  fed  as  intended,  each  combination  furnishes  the 
cow  with  the  same  amount  of  nutrition. 

On  request  we  will  furnish  without  charge,  booklet  on 
TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  and  fuller  explanation  of  how 
the  three  feeds  give  the  same  results.  If  you  want  to  take 
advantage  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  be  sure  your  dealer 
furnishes  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  that  should  be  used 
with  the  roughage  you  have.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it,  advise 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


/J7'  RED 

BRAN 

In 


1-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  im 
furnished  through: 


TI-O-GA 

TI-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
Tl-O-GA 
TI-O-GA 
Colonel’s 
Horses) 


Brood  Sow  and  Pis 
Feed. 

Growing  Shoat  Feed, 
Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
Chick  Feed. 

Growing  Mash. 
Growing  Grains. 
Laying  Food. 

Poultry  Grains. 

Calf  Food. 

Horse  Feed. 

Ration  (Full  Feed  for 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Examine  the  Mouth 

Untold  suffering  might  be  ended  at 
once  were  every  owner  of  animals  care¬ 
ful  instantly  to  examine  the  mouth  of  the 
animal  that  is  unable  perfectly  to  masti¬ 
cate  feed.  Strange  to  say,  this  often  is 
unthought  of  until  the  veterinarian  is 
called.  Over  and  over  again  we  have 
found  that  to  be  the  fact,  although  the 
symptoms  shown  by  the  suffering  animal 
plainly  indicated  that  the  mouth  was  tlm 
seat  of  the  trouble.  Such  symptoms  are 
salivation,  commonly  termed  “drooling” 
or  “slobbering” ;  swollen  lips,  feed  par¬ 
tially  chewed  and  then  ejected,  an  act 
usually  termed  “quidding” ;  presence  of 
uuehewed  grain  in  the  feces,  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  horse;  failure  to  attempt 
eating,  or  sudden  stopping  of  chewing  and 
twisting  of  the  head  to  one  side,  indicat¬ 
ing  pain.  The  mouth  also  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  when  an  animals  fails  to  thrive, 
although  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  feed. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  as  we  write  the 
reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  in  a 
slaughter-house  showing  plainly  24  nails 
lodged  in  a  pig’s  tongue.  That  beast 
cannot  have  been  comfortable,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  and  an  observant  feeder  should 
have  noticed  something  wrong,  examined 
the  mouth  and  removed  the  offending 
bodies.  Surely  the  hog  would  have  been 
thankful  for  the  service  and  the  rendering 
of  it  would  have  pleased  any  humani¬ 
tarian. 

But  people  often  overlook  symptoms 
indicative  of  such  conditions  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  care  for.  As  an  evidence  of 
this  we  remember  well  of  a  settler  on  a 
cut-over-land  farm  of  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  dragging  a  woebegone  colt  forward  for 
our  inspection  at  the  noon  hour  after  an 
'institute  meeting.  “The  critter  hasn't 
been  able  to  eat  a  bite  properly  since  it 
stopped  nursing,”  said  the  honest  owner, 
and  the  poor  colt,  by  its  tatterdemalion 
appearance,  potbelly  and  self-evident 
ribs,  corroborated  the  story.  “Have  you 
examined  its  mouth?”  we  asked,  and  when 
the  owner,  as  fully  expected,  answered  in 
the  negative,  we  asked  him  to  do  so  for 
his  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  neighbors. 
The  demonstration  was  a  good  one, 'for 
it  disclosed  that  the  upper  jaw  overshot 
the  under  one  by  nearly  three  iuches, 
making  prehension  and  mastication  of 
feed  practically  impossible.  The  poor 
creature  had  to  be  put  out  of  its  misery, 
and  that  might  have  been  done  many 
months  earlier. 

A  new-born  foal  suddenly  became  un¬ 
able  to  swallow  milk.  When  it  nursed 
the  milk  ran  from  its  mouth  in  a  stream, 
and  the  little  animal  was  becoming  weak 
from  semi-starvation  when  the  owner 
asked  for  veterinary  help.  The  usual 
question  was  asked  as  to  examination  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  answer  again  was  in 
the  negative.  Rut  a  simple  examination 
showed  that  the  foal  had  tried  to  eat 
plauing-mill  shavings,  and  being  unable 
to  swallow  them  they  had  lodged  betweeu 
the  tongue  and  cheeks  on  each  side  and 
prevented  swallowing  of  milk.  In  an 
identical  condition  seen  in  another  foal 
the  offending  material  was  oat  straw.  Had 
these  things  not  been  removed  the  foals 
inevitably  would  have  died. 

A  yearling  draft  colt  was  brought  to  us 
for  examination  and  treatment  for 
worms,  as  it  had  failed  to  thrive,  was  skin 
and  bone,  and  had  not  “shed  off”  properly. 
It  was  a  sorry  specimen,  aud  a  little 
questioning  of  the  owner  brought  out  the 
fact  that  hay  chewed  by  the  colt  always 
fell  out  of  the  moutli ;  yet  it  had  not 
struck  the  owner  to  determine  the  cause. 
Examination  of  the  mouth  disclosed  a 
thick  snag  of  wood”  jammed  betweeu  the 
upper  molars  and  across  the  hard  palate, 
making  mastication  imperfect.  The  lodged 
6tiek  quickly  was  pried  out  and  the  colt 
then  chewed  perfectly  and  soon  became 
plump  and  happy. 

■  Calves  that  slobber  often  are  affected 
with  “calf  diphtheria.”  which  proves  fatal 
if  not  attended  to  at  once.  Failure  to 
determine  the  cause  of  slobbering  is  a 
fatal  mistake  in  the  management  of  these 
animals.  Similar  slobbering  in  an  adult 
cow  or  steer  is  a  prominent  symtom  of 
“woodeu  tongue”  (actinomycosis),  which 
is  amenable  to  treatment,  and  of  split  or 
diseased  molar  teeth  iu  all  animals,  the 
removal  of  which  would  give/-  relief. 
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Canker  of  the  mouth  in  pigs,  swelling 
under  the  jaw,  lolling  of  the  tongue  and 
lack  of  appetite  all  suggest  the  necessity 
of  examining  the  mouth.  One  distressed 
horse  that  lolled  the  tongue  aud  could  not 
eat  was  examined  at  the  end  of  a  week  of 
suffering,  and  the  tongue  found  to  have 
been  two-thirds  cut  through  by  a  wire. 
It  had  to  be  amputated.  Instant  atten¬ 
tion  might  have  saved  the  organ. 

Remember  these  things  and  examine 
the  mouth  when  symptoms  suggestive  of 
irritation  are  observed,  and  always  on 
general  principles,  whether  the  symptoms 
are  seen  or  not.  That  is  the  only  sensible 
and  safe  course  to  follow. 


Worms;  Lameness 

1.  What  ails  my  sheep?  I  have  lost 
oue ;  two  more  are  sick.  They  lie  around 
aud  have  a  swelling  between  the  jaws 
back  of  the  chin.  They  have  good  pas¬ 
ture  aud  look  fine  until  taken.  Then  they 
gradually  pine  away  and  die.  I  bathed 
the  swelling  with  peppermint;  it  disap¬ 
peared  for  a  few  days,  then  returned.  2. 
I  have  a  three-year-old  mare  colt  that 
cannot  pick  up  her  hind  feet  without  an 
extra  effort  when  she  first  starts  to  move 
around,  but  when  at  work  does  not  show 
anything.  They  seem  like  an  engine 
when  it  stops  on  the  eccentric — they  do 
not  know  whether  to  go  backward  or  for¬ 
ward.  e.  S.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Intestinal  worms  no  doubt  are  kill¬ 
ing  the  lambs  and  sheep.  A  post-mortem 
examination  should  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  cause.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples  we  should  advise  starving  the 
lambs  aud  sheep  for  24-  hours  and  then 
dosing  them  with  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestoue). 
The  dose  for  a  lamb  under  oue  year  old 
is  one  to  iy>  ounces  aud  for  an  adult 
sheep  2*4  ounces.  Sheep  of  other  ages 
take  doses  appropriate  to  their  age.  Re¬ 
peat.  the  dose  in  10  days.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  suffocate  the  sheep 
when  administering  the  medicine.  Keep 
the  flock  off  old  pasture  and  feed  geuerous- 
ly  on  oats  and  bran,  good  clover  or  Alfal¬ 
fa  hay  and  roots  or  silage.  2.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  patella  (kneecap)  of  the 
stifle  joint  slips  out  of  place,  aud  when 
it  is  out. the  hind  leg  will  be  thrust  back¬ 
ward  with  the  hock  joint  iu  nearly  a 
straight  line.  The  condition  is  termed 
luxation  of  the  patella  or  “stifled.”  The 
colt  should  be  kept  tied  up  and  the  stifle 
blistered. 


Indigestion 

Will  you  give  me  a  worm  remedy  for 
a  small  white  poodle  three  years  old, 
weighing  about  12  lbs.?  I  have  used  pills 
from  a  veterinarian  often,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  relieve  him  ;  tlieu  the  symp¬ 
toms  come  again.  Can  you  suggest  a  diet 
for  him  that  would  keep  him  well  nour¬ 
ished  and  not  cause  worms?  J.  A.  c. 
Ohio. 

The  poodle  probably  is  afflicted  with 
chronic  indigestion  from  overfeeding,  in¬ 
correct  diet  and  pampering.  (Jive  him  a 
physic  of  castor  oil ;  then  let  him  live  an 
outdoor  life  so  far  as  possible,  as  should 
every  dog,  aud  give  one  small  meal  of 
meat  every  day;  or  allow  vegetable  soup 
without  potatoes,  aud  iu  addition  allow  a 
raw  beef  bone  twice  a  week.  Do  not  give 
him  sweets  of  any  kind  and  make  him 
take  active  exercise  every  day. 


Heaves 

I  have  a  10-year-old  gelding  that  is 
ailing.  He  has  a  hard,  dry  cough,  takes 
his  breath  hard  and  fast  sometimes.  He 
runs  a  little  at  the  nose.  He  has  a  good 
appetite.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is.  and 
what  I  can  do  for  him?  M.  w. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  the  horse  is  afflicted 
with  heaves.  If  so,  you  will  notice  a 
heaving  of  the  flanks  when  he  expires  air. 
This  is  best  observed  when  standing  at 
the  rear  of  the  horse.  In  bad  cases  of 
heaves  gas  also  is  expelled  from  the  rec¬ 
tum  during  coughing  spells,  and  the  horse 
is  thin,  weak,  scours  aud  “plays  out” 
quickly  when  at  work.  If  these  symp¬ 
toms  are  present  let  the  horse  live  on 
grass  during  the  pasture  season  and 
iu  Winter  feed  wet  oat  straw  or  oat 
sheaves  aud  bright  corn  stover,  along 
with  crushed  oats,  wheat  bran  aud  car¬ 
rots.  Keep  the  bowels  active  at  all  times. 
Do  not  give  any  bulky  feed  at  noon  if  the 
horse  has  to  work,  aud  do  not  work  him 
soon  after  a  meal.  Either  give  proprie¬ 
tary  heave  medicine,  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  manufacturer,  or  give 
a  tablespoonful  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  until  great 
improvement  is  noted,  when  the  medicine 
gradually  may  be  discontinued,  taking  at 
least  10  days  to  the  process.  Write  again 
if  we  have  not  correctly  understood  the 
condition  present. 


A  humane  society  secured  a  downtown 
show  window  and  filled  it  with  attractive 
pictures  of  wild  animals  iu  their  native 
haunts.  A  placard  iu  the  middle  of  the 
exhibits  read  ;  “We  were  skinned  to  pro¬ 
vide  women  with  fashionable  furs.”  A 
man  paused  before  the  window  and  his 
harassed  expression  for  a  moment  gave 
place  to  oue  of  sympathy.  “I  know  just 
how  you  feel,  old  tope,”  he  muttered. 
“So  was  I !” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


MARKETS  CONTINUE  DULL  AND  SAGGY  AT 

COUNTRY  SHIPPING  POINTS,  WITH 
SLIGHTLY  DOWNWARD  TREND  IN 
CITY  MARKETS 

Dull  conditions  are  reported  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  This  is  partly  because 
the  rush  of  harvest  time  shipment  is 
over.  Also  because  buyers  are  scarce  in 
many  lines,  and  finally  because  producers 
as  a  class  do  not  like  to  sell  their  high 
cost  produce  at  prevailing  prices  and 
cling  to  the  hope  that  better  prices  will 
be  seen  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  whole  country  is  going  through  a 
hard  experience,  which  the  financial 
papers  call  contraction  and  liquidation, 
or  in  plain  and  unpleasant  words,  selling 
stuff  at  less  than  it  cost.  The  extent  of 
the  disaster  to  the  farmer  is  somewhat 
offset  by  the  large  crops,  but  many  who 
specialized  on  certain  commercial  fruits 
and  vegetables  find  themselves  facing  a 
serious  loss.  Those  who  are  best  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  conditions  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmers  who  raised  a  varied  line  of 
products  and  are  able  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  buying  too  much  outside  the  farm. 
Some  of  the  general  farmers  find  that  the 
decline  in  prices  is  not  wholly  a  loss  to 
them ;  thus  the  milk  producers  of  the 
East  are  obtaining  the  benefit  of  low- 
priced  grain  and  feed,  and  are  producing 
milk  at  a  considerable  loss  cost  than  in 
recent  seasons.  Eggs  have  continued  to 
sell  at  high  prices,  although  poultry  feed 
is  lower.  Similar  conditions  prevail  with 


fast  during  November.  Many  growers 
are  refusing  to  sell  at  these  prices,  and 
there  is  some  danger  that  too  much  stock 
is  being  held  over  Winter.  If  weather 
is  such  as  to  interfere  with  regular  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  coining  months  there 
may  be  too  many  potatoes  to  sell  in  the 
short  time  of  active  movement  in  Spring. 
Prices  in  producing  sections  range  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  and  average  about  $2  per 
100  lbs.  in  city  markets  for  No.  1  sacked 
stock. 

Apple  prices,  while  low  compared  with 
last  year,  are  being  maintained  better 
than  in  almost  any  leading  line.  The 
range  for  Baldwins  is  $4  to  $4.25  in  the 
country  and  $4  to  $5.50  in  the  cities. 
Bulk  apples  in  W'estern  New  York  are 
selling  at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  100  ,bs., 
which  is  higher  than  a  month  ago,  but, 
of  course,  there  is  shrinkage  in  bulk 
stock  held  to  this  time.  Stock  in  country 
storage  has  been  pushed  on  the  market 
actively.  Apples  in  cold  storage  are  not 
a  large  quantity,  considering  the  size  of 
the  crop,  and  the  position  of  long-keeping 
stock  whether  in  common  or  cold  storage 
should  improve  as  the  season  advances. 

G.  B.  F. 


Ground  Peas  for  Cows 

I  have  seen  nothing  about  how  to  feed 
peas  to  milking  cows.  I  have  a  lot  of 
good,  sound  peas  to  sell,  but  the  price  I 
am  offered  is  from  $10  to  $20  less  than 


Purebred  Angus  Steer  "Black  Ruler,”  Grand  Champion  Steer  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exhibition.  See  Page  18i)8.  Bred  and  Exhibited  by  Purdue 

University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


the  production  of  cheese  and  butter. 

The  markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
continue  stagnant,  with  some  declines. 
Shipments  in  carlots  were  heavy  in  No¬ 
vember,  but  for  the  season  to  date  have 
been  quite  moderate,  considering  the  size 
of  the  crop.  It  is  plain  that  a  large  part 
of  the  abundant  production  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  producers  or  stored  at 
country  shipping  points. 

It  appears  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Western  New  York  cabbage  crop  was 
still  in  the  fields  at  the  time  of  the  freeze 
in  late  November.  Some  of  it  was  spoiled 
for  late  keeping,  but  was  available  for 
immediate  use  and  help  to  overstock  the 
markets,  resulting  in  the  low  prices  which 
were  seen  in  many  cities  since  that  time. 
Probably  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  crop 
was  useless  even  for  immediate  shipment. 
Similar  damage  is  reported  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  Northern  cabbage  sections,  thus 
improving  the  market  position  of  cab¬ 
bage  suitable  for  long  storage.  The  price 
of  such  cabbage  has  shown  no  gaiu,  how¬ 
ever.  ruling  $10  in  Western  New  York 
and  several  dollars  less  in  Wisconsin  and 
.the  Middle  West,  while  city  prices 
ranged  mostly  $12  to  $15  for '  the  best 
stock. 

Onions  show  no  particular  change  in 
market  position.  They  still  range  $1  to 
$1.25  per  100  lbs.  in  the  country  and 
about  25  cents  above  those  figures  iu 
leading  city  markets  for  large  lots. 
Prices  are  quite  uniform  the  country 
over.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  about 
10  per  cent  more  market  onions  are  in 
storage  than  last  season,  but  as  last  sea¬ 
son  was  a  short  crop  year  the  stock  iu 
reserve  does  not  seem  excessive  and  the 
market  ought  to  show  some  improvement 
during  the  last  half  of  the  season.  The 
stock  seems  to  be  keeping  well  so  far. 
An  unusual  number  of  onion  growers 
have  stored  onions  this  season  because 
unable  to  get  satisfactory  offers  from  the 
regular  buyers.-  Few  sales  are  being 
made  in  producing  sections  and  city  mar¬ 
kets  are  nearly  all  very  dull  and  quiet. 

Potatoes  have  been  going  to  market 


what  I  can  buy  other  feeds  for.  I  have 
decided  to  grind  peas  up  for  milking  cows. 
I  wish  to  learn  what  other  feeds  to  buy  to 
advantage  to  mix  iu  with,  the  peas.  How 
much  of  the  other  feeds  to  100  lbs.  of 
peas?  What  would  you  recommend  to 
make  a  good  ration?  I  have  mixed  clover 
hay,  some  mangels  ;  otherwise  have  to  buy 
feed.  o.  j.  H. 

Everson,  Wash. 

Dry  peas  make  a  high  protein  feed,  and 
can  be  used  to  very  good  advantage  when 
ground  and  mixed  with  other  grains  of  a 
higher  fat  content.  A  pound  of  dry  peas 
contains  .00  of  dry  matter,  of  which  .168 
is  protein  and  .534  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat,  a  total  of  .702  of  nutrients.  A  cow 
weighing  1.000  lbs.  requires  at  least  25 
lbs.  of  nutriment  a  day.  A  very  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  such  an  animal  may  be  made  up 
as  follows : 

Carbohydrates 


Protein.  and  fat 
15  lbs.  mixed  hay..  .93  6.90 

5  lbs.  ground  peas  .84  2.67 

3  lbs.  cornmeal  . .  .237  2.29 

4  lbs.  wheat  bran.  ASS  ESI 


Making  a  total  of  27  lbs.  dry  matter, 
2.495  lbe.  protein  and  13.67  lbs.  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fat. 

Mangels  are  good  feed  in  conjunction 
with  dry  foods,  but  they  are  very  high  in 
water  content,  and  correspondingly  low 
iu  nutritive  value.  Their  chief  value 
seems  to  consist  in  adding  succulence  to 
the  ration,  and  their  laxative  and  cooling 
action  on  the  digestive  system.  15 
pounds  of  mangels  contain  only  1.35  lbs. 
of  dry  matter,  of  which  .165  is  protein 
and  ,S4  is  fat.  Therefore,  when  a  cow  is 
giving  a  good  flow  of  milk  this  amount 
ot  mangels  may  be  fed  twice  a  day  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above  ration.  In  making  up 
the  above  ration  I  have  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  the  easiest  procurable, 
and  therefore  the  lowest  in  price  in  the 
inquirer’s  locality.  J,  grant  morse. 


Silage  keeps  best  in  a  Harder 


It  settles  closely  and  evenly  because  of  the 
smooth  wood  inside.  It  keeps  perfectly  be¬ 
cause  the  walls  are  absolutely  air-tight  and 
because  the  wood  staves  are  the  best  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat.  That  means  no  chilling 
or  freezing — no  escape  of  heat — no  acid  con¬ 
dition  in  the  silage. 


Harder  silage  is  best  for  cows — best  for  milk.  That’s 
why  the  U.  S.  Government  and  state 
institutions  have  chosen  Harder  Silos. 


Send  for  interesting  free  booklet. 

Harder  Mfg.  Corporation 
Box  11.  CobUskill.  N.  Y. 

Good  available  territory  open  for  live 
agents. 


Harder  Silo  on  McCune 
farm,  Midway,  Pa. 


Highest  Market  Prices 

Whether  prices  are  high  or  low  we 
always  quote  highest  market  prices 
and  pay  what  we  quote.  No  com¬ 
mission — no  deductions — you  get 
ALL  your  money — every  cent  your 
furs  are  worth.  You  can  depend 
on  Fox  for  fair  and  honest  grading, 
quick  returns  and  a  square  deal. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

The  House  That  Guarantees  Satisfaction 

215  164  W.  25th  St.,  MEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Money-Saving  Pointers 
on  Wall  Papering 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  remembered 
in  hanging  wall  paper  if  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 

You  should  know  the  easiest  way  of  re¬ 
moving  the  old  paper;  how  to  prepare  the 
walls  with  the  right  sizing;  how  to  neatly 
paste  and  trim;  how  to  match  strips;  how 
to  hang  ceiling  paper,  and  how  much  paper 
to  order. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


.  All  these  important  points  are  now  explained 
in  an  interesting  book  which  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc.,  are  now  offering  entirely 
free.  The  book  also  contains  over  100  of  the 
latest  and  most  attractive  wall  paper  patterns, 
many  of  which  are  offered  at  prices  far  below 
the  ordinary.  Anyone  may  obtain  this  big 
hook  by  simply  addressing  a  post  card  to 
The  Charles  William  Stores,  Dept.  29,  New 
York  City. 


HIGHEST 

PRICES 

yor 


FURS 


- - - - —  —  —  —  —  — 

YOU  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  the  full  market  value  ® 
for  your  Raw  Furs,  so  ship  them  to  Joseph  UUmann,  0 
^ Inc.  During  our  sixty-six  years  of  progress  through  0 
r^S^fair  dealing,  we  have  always  quoted  prices  according  § 
to  the  actual  value,  and  have  always  paid  the  prices  a 
Vie  quote. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  rRaw  Furs  whether  ® 
prices  are  high  or  low,  or  the  demand  is  good  or  poor.  0 

QUICK  CASH  PAYMENTS  *  • 

There  is  no  delay  in  getting  your  money  when  you  ship  ® 
to  us.  We  charge  no  commission,  pay  all  express  § 
charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  shipments.  § 

References:  Any  bank  in  the  United  States.  Branches  * 
in  all  the  important  fur  markets. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  SHIPPING  TAGS 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. « 


Dept.  80 


IS-20-22  W.  20th  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


1902  v 
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His  Necessity 
Your  Privilege 

Railroad  men  live  with  one 
eye  on  the  dials  of  their 
watches,  making  every  effort 
to  have  trains  leave  and  arrive1 
on  time.  Conductors  and  en¬ 
gineers  must  carry  reliable  and 
accurate  timepieces. 

Farmers,  also,  are  relying 
more  and  more  on  the 
Hamilton — “The  Watch  of 
Railroad  Accuracy.”  On  the 
farm,  exact  time  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  life  or  danger;  but 
there  is  no  place  where  time 
counts  more  than  on  the 
farm. 


A 

Engineer  Frank  R.  Lippincott  pilots 
the  “Twentieth  Century  Limited  ’  out 
of  Chicago  on  its  first  lap  to  New  York. 
Engineer  Lippincott  is  a  veteran  offorty 
years,  and  has  been  a  pilot  ofthe“  Cen¬ 
tury”  since  that  famous  train  was  first 
inaugurated.  He  carries  a  Hamilton  and 
has  done  so  for  ten  years. 


amiltcm 


“The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy” 

And  why  shouldn’t  you  have  a  Hamilton?  It  would 
cost  you  no  more,  and  the  farmer  who  carries  reliable 
time  can  plan  his  busy  day  as  a  railroad  chief  plans  his 
train  schedule.  There  is  deep  personal  satisfaction,  more¬ 
over,  in  precision  and  accuracy. 


Prices  range  from  $40  to  $200. 
(in  Canada  $27.00)  and  up. 


Movements  alone,  $22 


Shall  we  send  you  “The  Timekeeper"— our  booklet!? 
“The  Timekeeper”  tells  how  to  care  for  a  fine  watch.  The 

different  Hamiltons  are  illustrated  and  prices  given. 
% 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Lancaster ,  Pennsylvania 


Every  Farm  Should  Have  It 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  modem  farm  equipment.  Any  owner  of  cows,  horses  or 
mules  needs  it  the  year  round. 

Right  now,  and  as  long  as  cows  are  stabled,  it’s  a  necessity  for  keeping  the 
hair  short  on  udder  or  flanks  and  as  an  aid  to  clean  milk  production.  These 
parts  are  then  quickly  and  easily  cleaned  before  milking,  and  manure  and 
other  filth  is  kept  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

Whether  a  producer  of  high  grade  certified  milk,  or  a  distributor  of  ordinary 
commercial  milk,  the  clipping  machine  should  be  used  regularly  on  your  herd. 
Compulsory  now  in  many  communities,  the  requirement  will  soon  be  general. 

Clips  cows  all  over  in  the  spring — keeps  them  through  the  summer  in  com¬ 
fort;  clips  young  stock  to  free  them  from  lice  or  ticks;  clips  horses  or  mules 
spring  and  fall.  Same  machine  for  all — no  change  in  knives  or  adjustments. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  is  a  quality  product,  backed 
by  a  company  with  a  record  of  thirty  years  of 
honest  manufacturing.  Superior  construction. 
Gears  cut  from  solid  steel  bar,  hardened  file 
hard  by  our  own  special  process— they  stand 
up  under  long,  severe  service.  Clipping  plates 
of  razor  steel  —  reputation  unexcelled  —  hold 
keen  cutting  edge  longer  than  any  other.  Metal 
gear  case  dust  and  dirt  proof — gears  run  con¬ 
tinuously  in  oil.  Easily  operated— ball  bear¬ 
ings  reduce  friction.  Six  foot  flexible  shaft 
Machine  compact — set  up  or  taken  down  quickly 
— weighs  only  thirty  pounds. 

Wouldn't  Take  $100  for  His  Machine 
If  He  Couldn't  Get  Another 

JAYEMA  FARM 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Dec.,  15, 1919 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  to  others  the  clip- 
mg  machine  which  you  make.  _  No  one  not  trying  one 
has  any  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  dirt  in 
milk  pails.  Aside  from  this  the  work  of  caring  for  a  herd 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  I  wouldn’t  take  $100  for  my 
machine  if  I  could  not  secure  another  from  you  for  my 
barns.  It  is  a  wonder  and  good  every  day  in  the  year . 

J.  M.  Allen,  Prop. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  is  the  standard  clipping  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  entire  world.  Clips  cows,  horses  or 
mules.  Only  $14.00  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send 
$2.00  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machine,  110  volts  A.  C.,  $80 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
Dept.  A  141  < 

5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


Feeding  Family  Cow  and  Horses 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
family  cow?  I  have  to  buy  all  my  feed, 
and  will  use  mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder 
for  my  roughage.  I  can  get  cornmeal. 
ground  oats,  bran,  oilmeal  and  cottonseed 
meal,  and  I  think  beet  pulp.  2.  I  would 
like  a  ration  for  my  work  team.  They 
have  very  little  to  do  in  the  Winter  time, 
and  I  want  to  use  oat  straw  for  roughage. 

Michigan.  E.  E.  w. 

1.  For  your  dairy  cows,  where  you  have 
mixed  hay  and  no  silage,  and  one  that  will 
best  utilize  the  home-grown  feeds  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  would  suggest  the  following : 
300  .  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of  oats, 
100  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  200 
lbs.  of  cottonseed.  Moisten  the  beet  pulp 
12  hours  before  feeding.  It  would  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  silage  and  introduce 
a  quality  of  succulence  that  would  ma¬ 
terially  increase  your  production. 

2.  Supplement  the  oat  straw  in  feeding 
idle  horses  during  Winter  with  a  grain 
ration  consisting  of  ear  corn  and  wheat 
bran.  Ear  corn  would  do  quite  as  well 
as  the  shelled  corn.  I  would  not  mix 
the  corn  and  bran,  but  rather  feed  the 
horses  a  bran  mash  once  a  week,  and 
feed  them  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
oats  and  bran  for  one  of  the  daily  feed¬ 
ings.  The  horses  should  have  free  access 
to  the  oat  straw,  and  should  be  given  just 
enough  corn  and  grain  to  keep  them  in  a 
fair  condition  of  flesh. 


Feeding  Thin  Cow 


I  have  just  bought  a  cow,  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Jersey.  She  is  now  giving 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  and  is  due 
to  freshen  the  middle  of  January.  She  is 
five  years  old.  and  I  think  hns  not  had 
enough  to  eat.  as  she  is  thin.  I  have 
good  mixed  hay  and  some  cattle  beets. 

Maine.  l.  l.  w. 

Under  the  conditions  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  them.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
feed  your  cows  as  follows  :  30  lbs.  corn¬ 

meal.  30  lbs.  ground  oats,  20  lbs.  bran, 
20  lbs.  oilmeal.  Feed  her  0  lbs.  a  day 
of  this  combination  until  she  freshens. 
After  calving  I  would  add  20  lbs.  of  glu 
ten  feed  and  10  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to  re¬ 
serve  the  cattle  beets  until  after  fresh¬ 
ening.  These  will  provide  succuleuce, 
and  this  quality  is  not  as  essential  in  a 
ration  for  dry  cows  as  for  cows  in  milk. 
I  would  give  the  cow  as  much  salt  as 
she  would  relish,  and  usually  you  will 
find  that  they  will  consume  about  2  lbs. 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  grain  consumed. 


Dry  Cornstalks  in  Silo 

We  had  nine  acres  of  good  corn.  It 
has  been  cut  and  shocked  three  weeks. 
We  thought  it  too  heavily  eared  to  put 
in  silo.  Can  we  run  this  through  a 
lmskcr  and  shredder,  and  put  in  silo  if 
we  use  plenty  of  wrater?  D.  h.  t. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

I  have  put  perfectly  dry  cornstalks  out 
of  a  shock  into  a  silo,  running  a  half¬ 
inch  stream  of  water  into  the  blower 
while  cutting  the  corn,  and  had  them 
keep  in  good  shape.  The  principal  factor 
is  the  diameter  of  the  silo.  If  it  is  small 
for  the  size  of  the  herd  there  is  no  danger 
from  spoiling.  If  it  is  large  the  chances 
for  spoilage  are  greater.  The  only  silo 
that  I  have  available  at  the  present  time 
is  18  feet  across,  and  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fill  it.  I  am  going  to  cut  a  few 
loads  of  corn  up  every  Saturday.  As  to 
putting  shredded  stalks  into  the  silo.  I 
have  about  decided  that  the  extra  labor 
and  power  involved  in  running  the 
shredded  stalks  through  a  blower  would 
not  pay.  and  instead  will  blow  the 
shredded  stalks  into  a  haymow  and  feed 
them  out  dry.  If  I  thought  it  would  pay 
I  would  not  be  afraid  that  they  would 
not  keep  in  the  silo,  provided  plenty  of 
water  was  used  and  the  silo  was  small 
and  tight.-  *  h.  s.  b. 


Washing  Milk  Strainers 

Mrs.  E.  H.,  in  a  former  issue,  -wants 
to  know  how  to  keep  a  cloth  milk  strainer 
white  and  soft.  My  way  may  be  of  use 
to  her.  Rinse  it  in  cold  water  as  soou 
as  used.  Rinse  it  several  times,  until  the 
water  shows  no  signs  of  milk,  then  hang 
outdoors.  Do  not  put  a  bit  of  warm 
water  to  it,  as  the  warm  water  for  some 
reason  makes  it  yellow.  Washday  I  boil 
it  with  my  table  linen.  It  is  never  hard, 
but  will  get  yellow  after  a  time,  then  I 
boil  it  in  cream  of  tartar  water.  I  had 
to  do  tliis^but  once  last  Summer.  Do  not 
let  it  lie  after  using  it,  but  rinse  at  once. 

Maine.  A.  L.  N. 


Your  Private 
Cow  Doctor* 

If  cows  could  tell  their  feelings, 
many  a  serious  illness  would  be 
prevented,  and  constant  milk 
losses  would  be  saved. 

Milking  cows,  particularly,  are 
subject  to  many  ailments  that  are 
first  manifested  only  in  a  reduced 
milk  yield. 

Such  cow  ills  you  can  treat 
yourself  with  the  aid  of  Kow- 
Kare,  the  great  cow  medicine.  At 
the  first  sign  of  reduced  milk  flow 
try  Kow-Kare.  Use  it  according 
to  directions  and  watch  the  story 
the  milk  pail  tells. 

Dairymen  everywhere  know 
the  value  of  Kow-Kare  both  in 
preventing  disease,  and  in  treat¬ 
ing  such  ailments  as  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches. 

No  cow  barn  should  be  without  Kow- 
Kare,  your  private  cow  doctor.  Sold  in 
in  70c  and  $1.40  packages  by  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 

Write  for  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor.'^ 

"dairy  ASSOCIATION  CO- 

LYNDON VI LLE,  VT. 


Unadilla 

Convenience 

The  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  a  perfect  silo,  but  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  No  one 
knows  better  the  value  of 
the  unique  Unadilla  ladder 
than  the  man  who  has  had 
to  be  without  it. 

Those  who  have  used  Unadillas 
would  never  be  without  its  con¬ 
veniences,  which  can  only  be  had 
in  the  Unadilla. 

Send  for  the  big,  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  Unadilla  Catalog.  Write  for 
our  special  discount  for  early 
orders  and  open  territory  where 
good  agents  are  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Quick,  Easy  Work 
With  Hercules 

Horse  or  Hand  Power  Machines 

Get  our  special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  on  Hercules  Horae 
Power  and  new  "One-Man" 
Hand  Power  Machines. 
Fastest  stump  pullers  in 
the  world.  Easiest  to 
operate — durable. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

\S30  29lhSL,CenlemJJe,Ia. , 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Beef,  lb.,  12  to  30c ;  hamburg.  lb..  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  33c ;  side  pork,  lb., 
26c :  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  roasting  pigs, 
lb.,  30c ;  salt  pork.  lb..  23c ;  sausage,  lb., 
30c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  38c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  42c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  wood¬ 
chuck,  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30  to 
35c ;  chickens,  heavy,  lb..  32  to  35c ;  old 
roosters,  lb..  28c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
geese,  lb..  32e ;  ducks,  lb..  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  3Sc ;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens.  lb.,  45c:  turkeys,  lb.,  55c;  geese,  lb., 
36c ;  ducks,  lb..  40c. 

Eggs— Extra  white,  90c ;  large  browns, 
85c;  mixed  colors,  medium,  80c;  prime 
to  ordinary.  08c ;  duck  eggs.  90c. 

Milk.  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c; 
skim-milk.  (it..  5c;  creamery  butter,  far¬ 
cy  prints,  lb  .  66c ;  best  dairy  prints,  lb., 
65c;  dairy  jars,  lb.  64c;  cheese,  whole 
milk  cream,  lb.  35c ;  skim-milk,  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c:  pimento  cheese, 
15c. 

Apples — Large  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins.  95c;  Greenings.  $1.25; 
King.  $1.65:  Wolf  River,  $1.60;  Spy, 
$1.50;  Ben  Davis,  90c;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25.- 

Grapes.  all  varieties,  lb.,  12%c ;  pears, 
Kieffer,  bu..  $1.75;  small  varieties,  bu., 
$1.60:  dried  apples,  choice.  12 V^c;  cit¬ 
rons.  each.  10  to  15c ;  cranberries,  qt., 
16c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb..  Sc;  beets,  bu/.  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  le;  red,  lb.,  3c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  $1.15 ;  cauliflower,  best,  lb., 
10c:  ordinary,  lb..  9c:  celery,  best,  bunch, 
10c ;  three  bunches  25c ;  eggplant,  best, 
15c:  medium.  10c ;  horseradish  roots,  lb., 
20c;  lettuce,  large  head.  10c;  onions, 
green,  bunch.  5c:  yellow,  bu..  $1.25;  red, 
bu..  $1.35;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40:  peppers, 
large,  doz..  25c:  medium,  doz..  15  to  20c: 
potatoes  large,  white,  bu.,  $1.40;  large, 
red.  bu..  $1.45;  medium  mixed,  bu., 
$1.30;  small,  bu..  90c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
radishes,  large  white,  bunch.  6c ;  spinach, 
peck.  30c :  sauerkraut,  qt..  20c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb..  3c:  turnips,  rutabagas,  bu., 
$1 :  red  top.  bu.,  S5c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c;  in 
cards,  lb..  30c ;  chestnuts,  bu..  $9  ;  black 
walnuts,  bu..  $2.25 :  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.75:  hickorynuts.  bu..  $5.50;  popcorn, 
shelled,  lb..  10c ;  on  cob,  8c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  6c. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  dressed,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  24c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  12  to  18c :  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  25c:  huge,  dressed,  lb.,  light,  17 
to  ISc;  heavy.  14  to  16c:  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  "22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  18c :  veal,  lb.,  20  to 
25c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  28  to  30c;  old  roosters, 
lb..  22c :  young  roosters,  lb..  28  to  30c ; 
live  broilers,  lb.  to  2  lbs.,  lb.,  32c;  live 
ducks.  Spring,  lb..  32  to  35c ;  live  geese, 
lb..  2.8  to  30c ;  live  turkeys,  lb.,  35  to 
40c  ;  eggs,  85c  to  $1. 

Anples,  per  100  lbs. — Kings.  $1  to 
$1.25 :  Greenings.  80  to  90c :  Baldwins, 
90c-  to  $1:  Spys.  $1  to  $1.25.  Apples, 
best.  bu. — 75c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  bu..  $1 
to  $1  50. 

Beets,  bu..  00  t<»  75c:  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  ton.  $7 
to  $8 :  per  100  heads.  $2  50  to  $3 :  per 
doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  carrots,  bu  .  65  to 
75e;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  head,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  common, 
doz.  heads.  30  to  40c ;  onions,  dry.  bu., 
75  to  85c:  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.10; 
parsnips,  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  60c :  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches.  18  to  20c:  pumpkins, 
doz..  50c  to  $1:  spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  squash.  Hubbard,  lb.,  l1^  to  2c; 
turnips,  bu..  60  to  70c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  45  to  50c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  40e. 

Beans  hand  picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium.  $4;  red  and  white  marrow,  $6; 
red  kidney.  $7;  white  kidney.  $11;  pea, 
$21.75;  yellow  eye.  $7:  Imperials,  $9. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  8c;  No.  2, 
7c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  7c:  No.  2, 
6c ;  bulls_and  stags.  6c :  horsehides,  each, 
$3  to  $3.50  :  lambs,  each.  50  to  75c  :  calf, 
No.  1.  lb..  10c;  No.  2,  Sc;  wool,  fleece, 
lb..  20  to  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c ;  me¬ 
dium,  10c;  lamb.  lb..  20c;  live  pigs,  each. 
$3  to  $4  :  small  dressed  pigs,  lb..  25c ; 
pork,  light,  lb..  15  to  16c;  heavy,  lb..  14 
to  15c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  ISc ;  common, 
17c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  35  to  38c:  dressed,  lb., 
50c;  chickens,  live.  lb..  28  to  32c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb., 
28  to  32c ;  dressed,  lb..  40  to  50c ;  tur¬ 
keys.  live.  lb..  50  to  58c :  dressed,  lb..  75c ; 
geese,  live.  lb..  35  to  40c ;  dressed,  !b.. 
50c;  Guinea  hens,  dressed,  each,  $1.25; 
rabbits,  full  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  eggs,  95c 
to  $1  :  duck  eggs.  $1. 

Butter,  lb..  65  to  SOe ;  Italian  cheese, 
lb..  65  to  75c ;  honey,  lb.,  40c ;  per  cap, 
30c;  extracted,  qt.,  $1. 

Apples,  bu.,  45c  to  $1.50 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2:  quinces,  bu.,  $3.50;  chest¬ 
nuts.  qt.,  50c :  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3 ; 
cider,  per  gal.,  25c. 

Beans,  dry,  bu..  $3.60  to  $6;  per  qt., 
12  to  20c;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  65c- ;  per  100,  $3  to  $5 :  red, 
per  doz*  65c;  carrots,  bu„  50  to  60c: 


cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1 ;  celery  hearts, 
doz.,  60c , -^stalks,  per  doz.,  50c;  endive, 
per  doz.,  50c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch, 
10c_:_  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate.  $1.50  to 
$2.75;  Boston,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions, 
per  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1 ; 
peppers,  bu.,  $2.50;  popcorn,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2j  pumpkins^  three  for  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu..  50c  to  $1.25 ;  rutabagas,  bu..  50  to 
60c;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c; 
sauerkraut,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu..  SOc; 
squash.  Hubbard,  bu.,  60c ;  .Swiss  chard, 
doz.  bunches,  SOc ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $32;  hav.  No.  1, 
$32:  No.  2.  $30;  No.  3.  $26  to  $28; 
Timothy,  $30  to  $32;  straw,  rve  and 
wheat,  ton,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


The  big  drop  in  butter  is  still  the  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  produce  market.  It  has  gone 
down  3  cents  this  week,  and  is  still  weak. 
Potatoes  are  also  weak,  and  there  is  talk 
of  more  than  can  be  used.  Hay  is  also 
lower.  Rabbits  have  appeared  on  the 
market.  Peai-s  are  going. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  weak  and  declining.  Creamery. 
48  to  56c ;  dairy.  42  to  51c :  crocks.  40  to 
50c;  common.  29  to  32c.  Cheese.  weaK  ; 
flats,  26  to  29c:  daisies.  27  to  30c-  long¬ 
horns,  29  to  81e ;  add  1  to  2c  for  old. 
Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery.  80c  to  $1  ;  State 
and  Western,  SO  to  Sac;  storage.  60  to 
72c. 


POULTRY - RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet.  Turkeys.  40 
to  55c :  fowl.  26  to  35c ;  chickens.  26  to 
35c:  old  roosters.  27  to  30c ;  ducks.  35 
to  42c ;  geese.  25  to  32c.  Live  poultry, 
firmer.  Turkeys.  40  to  42c;  fowl.  22  to 
JSc :  Springers,  -!4  to  27c :  old  roosters, 
-6  to  28c :  ducks,  30  to  36c;  geese.  26 
to  30c.  Rabbits,  steady;  jacks,  pair, 
Sl.lo  to  $1.35 ;  cottontails.  60  to  70c. 

PEARS — CRANBERRIES — GRAPES 

Pears,  scarce  :  Ki offers,  bu..  75c  to  $1  • 
other  sorts.  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Quinces’, 
scarce;  yellow,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50.  Cran¬ 
berries.^  steady :  Cape  Cod.  bbl..  .812  to 
$15.  California  grapes,  firm-  Malagas 
box.  $1.90  to  $2.25;  Tokays,  $1.75  to  $£ 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull.  Y\  olf  River.  Gi-eenings 
Baldwin.  Fall  Pippin,  bu..  $1  to  $1  25; 
King.  Wealthy.  Twenty  Ounce.  $1.25  to 
*1-5°:  Spitzenburg.  $1.50  t<>  $1.75  • 

McIntosh.  Fameuse.  $1.50  to  $2:  com¬ 
mon.  40  jo  60c.  Potatoes,  easy.  White 
bu..  $1.15  to  $1.40:  common.  75c  to  $1  • 
sweets,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.25. 

REA  N  S — ONION  S 

Beans,  quiet.  Kidnev.  cwt..  $12  to 
$14;  marrow,  $10  to  $11;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $6  to  $7.  Onions,  dull.  Home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  State  and 
\\  estern.  cwt..  $1  to  $1.75 :  Spanish, 
crate.  $2  to  $2.25. 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Beets,  bu..  50  to 
90c;  carrots.  50  to  80c:  cauliflower.  $1 
to  81.10  -  pumpkins.  50  to  60c;  spinach, 
to  $1  ;  squash.  60  to  75c;  turnips, 
white.  SOe  to  $1  ;  yellow.  60  to  75c  • 
string  beans,  hamper.  $4.50  to  $6  50- 
cabbage.  100  heads.  $2  to  $3.50;  celerv! 
bunch.  50  to  90e ;  lettuce,  box.  $1  to 
$1.2o;  endive,  lb..  18  to  20c:  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb..  20  to  30c;  parslev.  doz 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  30  to  ,35c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  light  comb.  lb..  37  to 
40c .  dark.  32  to  36c.  Maple  products 
inactive;  sugar,  lb..  30  to  38c :  svrim 
gal..  $2.25  to  $2.50.  ‘ 

FEED 

Huy.  lower:  loose  Timothy,  ton.  $33  to 
s-.4:  clover  mixed.  $30  to  $31 ;  wheat  and 
•"'n  stIaw-  $16  to  $18 ;  rye  straw.  $18  to 
:  '''heat  bran,  lower:  ton.  carlots. 
s.j<>.2._>:  middlings.  $36.25;  red  dog. 
Sol.85:  cottonseed  meal.  $39;  oilmen! 
$44;  hominy.  842;  gluten.  $52.50:  oat 
teed.  818.50;  rye  middlings,  $33.50. 

J.  vr.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs.  53  to 
•  »3X2c;  ash.  extras.  52U  to  53c:  boxes 
and  prints.  o4  to  ol^oc:  firsts.  44  to  51c; 
seconds,  38  to  42c;  dairy  butter.  35  to 
40c ;  renovated.  44  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  $1  to  $1  03  • 
1. astern  extras,  86  to  88c  {  Western  ex¬ 
tras.  85  to  S$c ;  Western  extra  firsts,  S3 
to  S4c;  Western  firsts.  80  to  S2c ;  storage 
extras,  60c;  storage  firsts,  56  to  58c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  and  Eastern  drv  packed 
chickens,  soft.  4V,  lbs.  up,  45  to  47c- 
medium.  33  to  36c;  broilers.  43  to  45c  ■ 
fowls  choice  large,  40  to  42c:  medium! 
oo  to  36c;  pigeons,  native,  per  doz..  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  squabs,  $5  to  $7 :  Western  dry 
paeked,  boxes,  turkeys,  choic-e,  voting.  52 
to  54c:  fair  to  good,  30  to  40c fold  toms! 
45  to  47c:  chickens,  4V>  lbs.  and  up.  34 
to  38c;  under  4  lbs..  28  to  34c:  broilers 
40  to  45c ;  fowls,  4L\  lbs.  up,  35  to  38c* 
4  lbs..  88  to  34c ;  3  to  3 lbs.,  35  to  38c; 
Western  dry  packed,  bids.,  turkevs.  old! 
4,:.  to  47c;  young,  50  to  52c-;  good  to 


medium.  30  to  40c :  chickens,  4  lbs.  up, 
o0  to  34c :  under  4  lbs..  26  to  30e ;  fowls. 
4V>  lbs.  and  up.  32  to  35c;  4  lbs.  up.  30 
to  32c ;  under  4  lbs..  25  to  28c- ;  geese.  30 
to  32c;  ducks,. 33  to  36c. 


live  poultry 

Fowl,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  28c. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley.  $1  to  $1.50  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives.  75c  to  $1  bu.  box; 
Spanish,  $4  crate. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $2  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  on 
track  ;  sweet  potatoes,  $2  to  $2.25  hamper. 

VEGETABLES 

<;abbage_.  $1  to  $1.50  bbl.;  celery, 
white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  box ;  paschal. 
$3  to  $4 ;  Boston  market,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
cucumbers.  $10  to  $25  bu.  box;  lettuce, 
50c  to  $1  bu.  box ;  spinach,  50c  to 
$1  bu.  box ;  squash,  native.  $75  to 
$100  ton;  Western.  $50  to  $S5 ;  string 
beans.  $3  to  $5  bu.  box;  beets.  $1.75  to 
$2  bu.  box;  carrots.  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu 
box  :_turnips._$l  to  $1.50  bu.  box:  Cape. 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bag:  peppers,  $3  to  $5 
crate  ;  parsnips,  $1.50  to  $2  bu. ;  radishes, 
J"0  $-*50  bu.  box :  cauliflower.  50c 
to  $1.50  bu.  box :  Brussels  sprouts.  10  to 
loc  qt. ;  hothouse  tomatoes.  25  to  35c  lb. 


Baldwins.  $3  to  $5  bbl. :  Greenings.  $3 
to  $4  ;  Northern  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5 ;  Men- 
tosh  Red.  $5  to  $8 ;  sweet  apples,  $1  to 
$3  bbl.;  Western,  box.  $3  to  $4. 


FRUITS 

Oranges,  California  navels.  $5.50  to 
$7.50  box:  Florida.  $2  to  $3.25:  Indian 
River,  $3  to  $3.50;  grapefruit.  $3  to  $4; 
cranberries,  $3  to  $4.50  crate,  $10  to 
$14  bbl. 


Per  ton — No.  1  Timothv.  $41  to  $42; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $36  to  $38 ;  No.  1  East¬ 
ern.  $35  to  $37 :  No.  2  Eastern.  $30  to 
$•/’-  i  Xo.  3  hay,  $26  to  $28  :  clover  mixed. 
$34  to  $38 :  fine  hay.  $26  to  $28 ;  rve 
straw.  $27  to  $28 ;  oat  straw,  $18  to  $19. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamerv.  fanev, 
high-scoring  goods,  54  to  56c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extra,  53c;  extra  firsts, 
•jl  to  52c;  firsts.  41  to  48c:  seconds.  35 
to  40c j  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fanev. 
55  to  57c;  fair  to  good,  44  to  54c:  ladle- 
packed.  as  to  quality.  29  to  30c;  packing 
stock.  24  to  26c;  fancy  brands  of  nearbv. 
prints  were  jobbing  at  62  to  64c ;  good  to 
choice,  52  to  61c;  fair.  49  to  51c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  87  to  S9e  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts^  S5e  per  doz. ;  do.,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair,  < •>  to  81c;  Western  extra 
firsts,  87  to  89c ;  do.,  firsts.  82  to  85c ; 
inferior  lots  lower:  fancy,  carefully- 
selected.  candled  fresh  eggs  were  jobbing 
at  98  to  99c.  and  fair  to  choice  at  90  to 
97c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys, Spring.  fancy.  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  58  to  60e :  other  nearby.  54  to 
56c ;  do..  Western,  dry -picked.  52  to  53c; 
do..  Western,  ice-packed,  50  to  51c:  do., 
isiir  to  good.  3o  to  4oc.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed.  dry-picked,  in  boxes — Weighing 
4^2  to  o  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  36c;  weigh¬ 
ing  4  lbs..  35c:  weighing  3%  lbs..  31  to 
o2c :  weighing  3  lbs..  29  to  30c.  Fowls, 
fresh-killed,  in  bbls.,  dry-picked — Weigh- 
in?  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  dry-packed.  34c- 
weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece,  iced  31  to 
32c:  weighing  2U,  lbs  .  27  to  30c:  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  and  under.  24  to  26c.  Roasting 
chickens.  Western,  dry-packed,  in  boxes— 
Weighing  4^0  to  •>  lbs.  and  over  apiece 
3<c:  weighing  4  lbs..  34  to  36c;  weighing 
3%  lbs.,  apiece.  31  to  32c.  Roasting 
chickens.  Western,  iced,  in  barrels— 
W  eighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  31 
to  b2c:  weighing  3V.  lbs.  apiece.  29  to 
30c.  Fryers.  Western,  iced,  weighing  3 
lbs.  apiece.  26  to  27c.  Broilers.  Western, 
dry-picked,  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  apiece, 
43  to  4.x\  Broilers.  Western,  smaller  sizes. 
41  to  42c.  Broilers,  nearbv.  weighing  1H 
to  2  lbs.  apiece.  45  to  47c.  Broilers 
nearby,  smaller  sizes.  42  to  44c.  Roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  nearby,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
and  over  apiece.  3;>  to  37c:  Fryers,  near¬ 
by.  weighing  3  lbs.  apiece,  30  to  32c.  Old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  25c-  do 
Southern^  23  to  24c.  Ducks,  Western! 
fancy,  35  to  40c.  Geese,  Western,  30 
to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  $2.50  to  $6.  Orangps 
Florida,  per  box.  $1.65  to  $6.10.  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Florida,  per  box,  85c  to  $4.30. 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  per  crate.  $2  50 
to  $4.50:  do.,  per  bbl..  $10  to  $16. 

VEGETABLES 

W  bite  potatoes,  Pennsylvania,  per  100 
lbs.— Extra  fancy.  $1.65  to  $2-  choice. 
$1.3;>  to  $1.60.  White  potatoes.  Jersey 
tier  _%-bu_ basket — No.  1.  50  to  70c:  No. 

-•  —  -•  to  3oc.  Sweet  potatoes.  Terser,  per 
''s -bu.  basket — No.  1.  65c  to  $1.15‘:  No. 

2.  35  to  60c.  Sweet  potatoes.  Southern, 
per  bbl..  $1.2o  to  $1.7-).  Cabbage,  pep 
ton.  $5  to  $10.  Onions,  per  100-11.  sack. 
$1.10  to  $1.40.  Beets,  nearby,  per  100 
bunches.  $4  to  $._>.  Carrots,  nearbv.  per 
basket,  40  to  75c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  10,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
December  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 


There  has  been  another  decline  of  3  to 
•>  cents  on  all  grades.  Receipts  of  Dan¬ 
ish  continue  large  and  heavy  shipments 
are  reported  on  the  way. 


Creamery,  fancy- lb . .  52  a  53 

Good  to  Choice  .  46  a  50 

Lower  Grades .  34  ig,  44 

City  made .  24  @  30 

Dairy,  best  .  43  &  50 

Common  to  good  .  34  a  43 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  21 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  27  a  28 

Good  to  cboice .  24  @  26 

Skims,  beet.  . .  18  ^  20 

Fair  to  good .  u  q  ]g 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  1  04  a  1  05 

Medium  to  good  .  05  6  1  00 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  nest .  92  «  94 

Common  to  good . 1  76  &  85 

Gathered,  best,  wbite .  90  a  1  00 

Medlnm  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  go  @  89 

Lower  grades .  52  a  go 

Storage,  best . 60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  42  &  55 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers  . 

Bolls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lbs 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . \ 

Lambs  . 


8  50 
4  00 
3  00 

14  00 

9  00 
11  00 

3  50 
10  00 


@12  50 
@  6  75 
@  5  00 

a  16  00 
a  13  00 
a  1 1  so 
a  550 

@13  00 


live  poultry 


Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  26  to 
28c;  chickens.  26  to  27c;  roosters,  18  to 
19c :  ducks.  35  to  38c;  geese,  30  to  35c- 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  cboice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  55 

-  --  43 

a 

a 

a 

60 

45 

45 

Fowls . 

Boosters .  . 

Ducks  . 

.  23 

4 

25 

Squabs,  dot . 

Geese . 

4  00 

an  oo 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

10  to  22c;  common  to  good,  12  to  ISc; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  14  to  15c* 
heavier.  10  to  13c:  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
1<  to  20c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs., 
L’f.  to  28c:  16  to  20  lbs..  22  to  25c.  Rab¬ 
bits  from  the  West  have  brought  30  to 
45c  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  90e  to 
$1  per  pair  for  jacks. - 


BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 
Pea . 

Medium  ..  . 
Red  Kidney  ... 
Wbite  Kidney. 


FRUITS 


.  8  7»  a  9  00 
.  5  00  a  5  50 
5150  a  6  00 

10  00  a  10  25 
15  50  a  16  00 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.  ... 

Greening . 

Wealthy . . . 

King . 

McIntosh . 

bn.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


POTATOES 


3  50  a  5  00 

3  50  a  6  00 

4  00  w  6  00 

4  00  @  5  30 

5  00  @  7  00 
75  @  1  25 

3  00  @  9  00 
9  00  @18  00 


Long  Island.  165  lbs..... . 

Jersey.  1.50  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

VEGETABLES 


4  00  a  4  25 

2  50  @3  00 

3  50  a  4  25 
75  a  2  00. 


Beets,  loo  bunches . 

Cabbage,  ton . " 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket,......’ 

Onions.  100  lbs. . ,, 

Squash,  bbl . ..." 

Kgg  Plants,  bn . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bn.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Romaine.bu . . 

M  ushrooms.  lb . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate . "  ’ 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . .\\*\\\\\\\" 

hay  and  stra 


io  a  16 
2  OO  @3  00 

12  00  a  16  00 

2  00  a  2  25 
I  2»  a  2  25 

1  00  a  2  50 

2  00  a  3  00 

3  00  a  6  00 
l  oo  a  1 50 

1  00  @  3  00 

2  00  @  4  50 

i  oo  a  3  oo 
1  00  @  2  00 
35  @  50 

1  25  a  2  25 

2  00  «  5  50 
1  50  @  4  00 
1  00  @  1  50 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . . . 

Clover.  Mixed  . 

Stra  w.  Rye  .  _  . " .  ’  ’  ’ 

Oat  and  wheat . . ... 


37  00 
.34  00 
.31  00 
.29  OO 
.30  60 
.19  00 
.13  00 


a  38  60 
@36  00 
@33  00 
@30  00 
a  36  00 
@20  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale 
quoted  :  Wheat.  No.  2.  red  $1  97 
No.  2.  yellow.  $1.03:  oats.  No  o‘ 
65c ;  rye,  $1.75;  barley.  9$c. 


prices 
;  corn, 
white, 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

Fair  to  good . ! ! ! 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores..... 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream.  V,  pint... 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs— Best.  . 

Fair  to  good . 

*>;is  . 

Turkeys  . 

(  hickens  . 

Bacon — Best  . 

Average  grades . 

Lamb  chops  . 

Roasting  beef . 

Potatoes,  lb.  . , . 


.$.63  to 
.  .60  to 


.45 

to 

1.10 

to 

.65 

to 

.42 

to 

.55 

to 

.45 

to 

.55 

to 

.35 

to 

.50 

to 

.35 

to 

.03 

to 

$.64 

.62 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.30 

.50 

1.20 

1.00 

.45 

.65 

50 

.56 

.45 

.60 

.50 

.04* 
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^ITO^or^ihel^V^pefruit 
gathered  from,asingleJre< 


ALONG  THE 

Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  great  railway- 

In  Florida,  oranges  and  grapefruit  net 
the  grower  from  $500  to  $1,500  per  acre. 
$170  worth  of  grapefruit  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  single  tree. 

Along  the  Seaboard  productive  land  can 
be  bought  for  about  the  interest  many 
farmers  pay  on  mortgages.  The  farms 
return  more  dollars  per  acre  than  high 
priced  land  in  the  North  and  West.  Model 
schools,  many  churches,  excellent  roads. 

Vegetable  Grower*  Count  on 
$500  Profit  per  Acre 

The  vegetable  growers  count  on  $500 
profit  per  acre  and  $1,500  is  not  unusual. 
Crops  mature  every  month. 

Vast  tracts  of  rich  hammock  and  pro¬ 
ductive  prairie  land  are  yet  untouched  by 
the  plow.  Men,  real  farmers,  are  needed. 
Write  for  booklet  and  more  information. 

J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Boom  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  85- 
ceut  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

QS/hneMican* 

r  Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 

_ _  easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Slums 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  oatalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

Western  •rdersfrom  Western  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Balnbrldge,  N.  Y.  Hi 


Box  6075 


inuss 

over 


A 


MINERAL.1 

HEAVE?,., 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

*Free  _ _ _  , 

w |3.2o  Box  frnarantrea  to  drive  Bfttlfifactfon  or  mon«y  baric. 
91.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Incladen  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4G1  Fourth  Avo.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Bn  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
ick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  Sec 
•antee  editorial  pace. 


The  Condition  of  a  Condition  Powder 

Will  you  give  the  ingredients  of  a  good 
condition  powder,  for  chickens?  Some  of 
my  best  Orpingtons  do  not  eat  the  way 
they  should.  I  have  been  trying  these 
made-up  condition  powders,  and  find  that 
the  best  of  them  have  too  much  filler. 

•  w.  H.  B. 

I  rather  think  that  the  more  filler  a 
condition  powder  contains  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  filler  is  made  up  of  such 
valuable  feeds  as  wheat  middlings  and 
oilmoal.  These  may  be  a  little  expensive 
at  the  price  usually  paid  for  condition 
powders,  but  if  they  help  along  the  mar¬ 
velous  things  that  condition  powders  are 
said  to  do,  they  are  cheap  at  any  price. 
We  all  have  an  inborn  belief  in  drugs, 
and  it  takes  considerable  knowledge  of 
their  action,  or  lack  of  it,  to  drive  medi¬ 
cal  superstitions  out  of  our  systems.  And 
then,  too.  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  we 
want  to  believe,  and  we  certainly  do 
want  to  believe  that  when  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  internal  economy  of  man 
or  beast  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to 
take  something  too  bitter  or  nasty  to  be 
eaten,  but  capable  of  being  swallowed  if 
sufficiently  disguised  and  forced  down  by 
n  strong  will.  While  we  haven’t  recog¬ 
nized  its  source,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  our  faith  in  medicines  has  been 
derived  from  the  picture  gallery  of  fat 
and  happy  “eminent  citizens”  and  “pop¬ 
ular  society  matrons”  seen  in  the  medical 
columns  of  country  weeklies. 

But  we  have  boon  brought  up  in  the 
faith,  and  wc  arc  not  going  to  discard  it 
readily,  so  lot  us  consider  condition  pow¬ 
ders.  What  are  or  what  may  they  be 
made  of?  Here  are  two  formulas,  taken 
from  “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  by  Henry  & 
Morrison.  These  recognized  authorities 
upon  cattle  feeding  do  not  recommend  the 
use  of  condition  powders  at  all ;  in  fact, 
they  discourage  it ;  but,  evidently  recog¬ 
nizing  tlieir  litter  helplessness  in  the 
matter,  they  offer  the  following  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  formulas :  Fenugreek,  two 

parts;  allspice,  two  parts;  gentian,  four 
parts;  salt,  five  parts;  saltpetre,  five 
parts;  Epsom  salts.  10  parts;  linseed 
meal.  100  parts,  all  by  weight.  #The  sec¬ 
ond  formula,  which  should  be  better,  for 
it  contains  more  ingredients,  and  the  more 
shot  you  put  into  your  gun  the  more  apt 
you  ought  to  be  to  hit  something,  is  as 
follows:  Powdered  gentian  eight  parts; 
ginger,  eight  parts;  fenugreek,  eight 
parts;  sulphur,  eight  parts;  potassium 
nitrate,  eight  parts;  resin,  eight  parts; 
cayenne  pepper,  four  parts;  linseed  meal, 
41  parts;  powdered  charcoal.  20  parts; 
common  salt,  20  parts;  wheat  bran,  100 
parts.  The  dose  for  cattle  is  one  table- 
spoonful  in  each  feed ;  probably  a  similar 
amount  for  each  10  hens  would  be  about 
right. 

Let’s  analyze  the  second  formula  and 
see  what,  should  be  expected  of  it  as  a 
conditioner.  Gentian  is  the  powdered 
root  of  the  yellow  gentian,  a  European 
plant.  It  has  been  much  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  “bitter  tonic.”  It  is  an  agree¬ 
able  bitter,  but  probably  has  little  or  no 
other  effect  than  to  stimulate  the  appe¬ 
tite.  At  that,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
drug  in  this  combination.  Ginger  is 
called  a  “stomachic,”  a  meaningless  word 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
stomach  is  favorably  acted  upon  in  some 
way.  It  contains  a  hot  volatile  oil  and 
an  aromatic  resin  which  ‘produce  an 
agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  to  the 
palate.  Fenugreek  is  an  herb  of  pleasant 
flavor,  and  is  added  because  of  this  Sul¬ 
phur.  while  an  old  domestic  remedy  of 
great  repute,  has  practically  no  effect 
upon  the  system  other  than  as  a  mild 
laxative-  when  taken  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  The  sulphur  and  molasses  of  our 
boyhood  days  didn’t  hurt  us  any.  but  we 
don’t  owe  our  present  robust,  health  to 
it.  Potassium  nitrate,  or  saltpetre,  has 
been  discarded  in  medicine  as  an  irritat¬ 
ing  salt  of  potash.  Resin,  or  rosin,  is  the 
soft  mass  left  after  the  distillation  of 
turpentine.  It  is  useful  in  various  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  but  has  no  obvious 
purpose  here.  Cayenne  jiepper  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  medicine  as  a  carminative, 
or  gas  cxpeller.  It.  is  extremely  irritat¬ 
ing  in  any  large  quantities  and  found  its 
chief  use  before  the  passage  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment  iu  warming  up  the  lag¬ 


ging  stomachs  of  old  topers.  Charcoal, 
taken  internally,  is  of  value  in  sweeten¬ 
ing  sour  stomachs.  The  value  of  common 
salt  is  well  known,  but  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  when  feeding  animals,  and  some 
of  these  get  none  unless  it  is  administered 
in  condition  powders.  It  comes  cheaper 
when  purchased  a.s  common  salt.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  a  real  conditioner  when 
given  iu  sufficient  amount.  It  is  rich  iu 
digestible  protein,  laxative  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  sleekness  in  hair  and  feather.  It 
needs  to  bo  given  somewhat  generously 
as  a  food,  however,  not  administered  in 
minute  amounts  as  a  drug. 

Considered  separately,  there  is  little 
reason  for  expecting  *any  marked  results 
from  the  administration  of  these  drugs 
and  condiments.  The  whole  makes  up  a 
typical  shotgun  proscription  that  was 
much  in  favor  with  older  medical  prac¬ 
titioners.  If  one  drug  didn't  hit  the 
mark,  it  was  hoped  that  another  would, 
and  if  the  patient  got  better,  as,  of 
course,  ho  did  nine  times  out  of  10,  the 
prescription  got  the  credit.  To  those 
who  pin  their  faith  to  condition  powders 
instead  of  to  good  food,  regular  feeding, 
the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  food 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  animal,  clean 
and  healthful  surroundings  and  those 
general  measures  summed  up  iu  the 
phrase  “good  care,”  I  can  recommend 
nothing  better  than  the  above  formulas, 
but  as  for  me  and  my  family,  we  will 
stick  to  the  suggestions  in  this  paragraph 
and  “throw  physic  to  the  dogs.” 

Si.  B.  D. 


Wind  Puffs 


Are  wind  puff’s  on  horses  curable?  I 
have  a  horse  with  puffs  both  sides  just 
above  ankle  joint  on  hind  leg;  very  lame 
going  uphill,  and  when  walking  on  level 
ankle  joint  seems  to  step  forward  and 
then  back  as  heel  comes  down  on  ground, 
lie  has  been  lame  four  months.  Should 
this  horse  be  worked,  and  what  treatment 
would  you  prescribe?  He  has  been 
worked  on  •farm  all  Summer  until  now. 

New  York.  A.  s.  h. 

So-called  “wind  puffs”  arc  synovial  dis¬ 
tensions  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and 
lubricating  bursse  of  the  parts '  involved 
As  a  rule  the  lameness  subsides  quickly, 
if  the  horse  is  rested,  and  does  not  return 
when  be  is  worked  again;  but  the  “pulls” 
remain  and  cannot  be  removed.  They 
can  be  reduced  temporarily  by  binding 
upon  them  with  bandages  flat  corks 
wrapped  with  cotton  batting  and  to  be 
kept,  wet  with  cold  water  when  in  place. 
But  the  puffs  soon  recur  after  removal  of 
the  'pressure.  In  the  condition  described 
we  should  either  put  on  a  plaster  of  Paris 
east  for  two  weeks  or  so.  or  have  the 
parts  line-fired  and  blistered  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian.  The  latter  treatment, 
however,  cannot  well  be  given  in  very  hot 
weather.  The  plaster  cast  may  he  used 
now  and  firing  and  blistering  done  later 
if  that  is  found  necessary.  Better  have 
a  veterinarian  apply  the  cast,  as  such 
work  requires  skill  and  experience. 

A.  S.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat;  Brittle  Hoof 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a 
so-called  spider  teat  or  spider  garget? 
Some  say  it  is  caused  by  heavy  feeding, 
but  my  cow  has  not  been  fed  high,  just 
ordinary  pasture  and  a  little  green  fodder 
night  and  morning.  At  first  we  noticed 
that  the  teat,  milked  harder  than  usual, 
and  finally  almost  stopping.  Then  a  small 
lump  appeared  in  the  very  end  of  the 
teat  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat. 
Wo  soaked  it  in  warm  ereolin  and  used 
wool  fat  salve  on  it.  but  finally  have  to 
use  a  tube,  and  the  quarter  is  drying  off. 
2.  What  can  I  do  for  a  horse  that  has 
brittle  hoofs?  Wc  work  him  on  regular 
farm  work,  keep  him  on  soft  ground  all 
we  can.  but.  his  feet  break  easily. 

Massachusetts.  w.  E.  r. 

Infection  from  the  floor  or  milker’s 
hands  is  the  common  cause,  and  use  of  a 
milking  tube  soon  spreads  infection  into 
the  quarter,  causing  ruinous  mammitis 
and  loss  of  function.  Have  a  veterinarian 
cut  out  the  growth,  or  slit,  down  through 
it  in  four  different  directions  with  a  teat 
bistoury.  The  teat  should  first  be  well 
disinfected.  After  the  operation  strip 
away  a  little  milk  frequently  during  the 
healing  process.  2.  Every  other  evening 
apply  to  the  juncture  of  the  hair  and 
horn,  by  means  of  a  brush,  a  little  of  a 
mixture  of  two  pints  of  oil  of  tar  and  one 
part  of  oil  of  balsam  of  fir.  and  in  six 
weeks  or  so  the  hoof  should  hold  nails. 
Then  apply  the  mixture  twice  a  week. 

A.  S.  A. 


BOOTH 

The  new  starched  collar  model 

SUDJLWEll. 

u  COLLARS  s 

Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper 
Hall  Hartwell  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Less 

Cost 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 


M 


aurer’s  "Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash, 
rnrr  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
r  nCb  samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dopt.  10  Newark.  Now  Jorsey 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  L 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  motd!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days*  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

'  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


GetfMv 


First 


browns 

bargain 

IENCE 

BOOK 


_  Before  You  Buy « 

(6>  see  for  yourself  the  money  I 
I  save  you  on  any  fencing  you  need.'  WRITE 
today  for  my  big  new  FREE  Bargain  Fence  Book. 
Shows  150  styles.  Low  Factory  Price* — Freight  Prepaid. 
Also  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire  at  bargain 
prices.  Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Oept.359  Cleveland,  Ohm 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  audsizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 


See  Page  1896 


Nervous  Client  :  “Are  you  sure  you 
have  given  me  the  right  mixture  nnd  uot: 
some  sort  of  a  poison?”  Clerk:  “Yes,  I 
presume  it’s  all  right;  anyhow  you’ll  soou 
find  out.” — New  York  Globe. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  t\  o  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  vou.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olein.  N.  f 

Buy  Farms  in  New  York  State  through  the 
Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.,  an  old  estah 
lished  organization  which  will  give  you  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  information  and  service.  Offices 
throughout  the  Stale.  Write  THE  FARM 
BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC..  Central  Office 
Oneida.  N.  Y..  for  a  brief  list  and  state  your 
requirements. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rubai,  Nkw-Vohkeu 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLANO,  General  Delivery,  Cglumbus.  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  NewYorkCity 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Makes  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 


TWTIX  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  with 
their  daily  ration.  Soon  you  have 
cackling  red  comb  chickens  laying  more 
and  more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  tones  up 
the  egg  producing  organs.  Used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  poultrymen  for  thirty  years. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  38c  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid  1-lb.  trial  package. 

Beware  of  Roup! 

One  ounce  of  prevention  is  equal 
to  a  pound  of  cure.  RUST’S  ROUP 
POWDER  kept  regularly  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  fowls  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  will  keep  your 
flocks  free  from  this  dreaded  disease. 


w  Wood’s  Poultry  Special  mailed  free 


UNDERHILL  BROS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Utility  cockerels  sired  by  brother*  of  the  ten  pullets 
who  made  the  wonderful  record  of  2.431  eggs  in  one 
year  at  Vineland  International  Egg-Laying  Contest, 
an  average  of  over  24.!.  Price  *1  o  each.  A  few  sons 
of  the  winning  pen  at  915,  920  and  926  each. 
UNDERHIL.  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  LAKEWOOD,  N  Y 


Rhode  Island  Reds  cSS 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
♦5  and  $7 .50  each.  All  from  large,  uniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Q.  G.  Ia.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


200- EGG  PULLETS  PAY 

FOR  SALE-20  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 
Same  stock  as  winning  pen  31  at  Vineland,  $7.50 
each.  White  Rock  Cockerels  from  200-egg  strain, 
large  white  standard  birds.  87 .50  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  YARMOUTHPORT,  MASS. 


For  Sale  Pure  Bred  While  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Trap  Nest  Hen*  from  $5  up. 

JOSEPH  MOKE Al’,  Singleton  Farms,  Willum  lake.  lt«  ].- 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  strain.  Unwashed.  85  each, 
on  a  money  back  basis. 

E.  J.  SCHULER,  Wyandanch,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Breeding  Pens  $25  up.  Cockerels.  $5  tip.  Won  last  years 
Btorrs  contest  (Rhode  Island  lied  class. i  Second  place 
thia  year.  DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo>  34,  Short  Falls.  N.  H. 


ANCONA  COCKERELS,  full  grown,  elasay  stock.  $8 
each.  Mr*.  11.  CARD,  Troupsburg,  New  York 


White  Chinese  Geese, S5  Each  i7,,7.dS“MiacS«.n 


*£,rX Toulouse  and  African  Geese  i";,'rUrpZ 


sa°lk  50  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  auteed 

pure  bred  at  92  each.  KILLINETON  KENNELS.  Fair  Haven.  v«. 


For  Sale  Ten  May  Hatched  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

Lambert  strain.  $2  each.  H.  1).  8alton,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


Burglar  Alarm  for  Henhouse 

I  notice  a  request  for  a  burglar  alarm 
for  a  chicken  bouse,  and  also  the  reply. 

1  had  au  alarm  on  my  houses  in  Virginia 
which  worked  very  satisfactorily,  and 
which  I  think  is  better  than  the  manufac¬ 
tured  material.  I  had  my  wires  running 
underground  through  an  inch  pipe  (any 
kind  of  au  old  pipe,  so  it  is  not  leaky) 
from  the  chicken  house  to  the  dwelling, 
ami  through  pipes  from  chicken  house  to 
chicken  house  so  that  there  was  no  'dan-' 
ger  of  burglars  cutting  the  wires.  I 
used  common  clock-spring  for  the  con¬ 
tacts,  instead  of  the  manufactured  but¬ 
tons,  By  using  this  spring  no  one  can 
prevent,  the  alarm  from  ringing,  as  I 
have  known  where  thieves  after  chickens 
would  take  an  ordinary  table  knife  and 
feel  for  the  button  between  the  door  and 
door  sill,  and  press  it,  while  the  other 
man  with  him  would  open  the  door.  That 
way  the  alarm  would  not  go  off.  By 
using  clock  spring,  if  the  burglar  tried  to 
prevent  the  alarm  going  off  by  trying  to 
as  he  would  the  manufactured  button,  he 
would  ring  the  alarm  himself.  These 
springs  are  cut  or  broken  in  pieces  about 
3  or  4  in.,  then  wire  soldered  to  the  end. 
which,  goes  on  the  door  sill.  Then  a  piece 
of  wire  is  soldered  to  au  ordinary  staple 
(not  galvanized)  and  the  staple  is  nailed 
in  the  door,  with  the  end  of  the  spring 
(which  is  nailed  to  the  sill)  under  the 
arch  of  the  staple.  When  the  door  is 
opened  and  the  staple,  which  should  only 


Plan  for  Henhouse  Alarm 


be  about  or  in.  from  touching  the 
spring,  then  the  alarm  goes  off.  If  any¬ 
one  tries  to  manipulate  the  spring  be¬ 
tween  the  crack  of  the  door,  he  is  in 
trouble  sure,  if  he  is  doing  it  to  steal.  I 
have  tried  both  kinds  of  alarms,  and  this 
is  the  best.  G.  W.  babbett. 

New  Jersey. 


Mash  for  Laying  Hens 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  mash 
for  laying  hens  that  would  substitute 
ground  bone  for  beef  scran  and  use  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  bran,  gluten,  cotton  or 
linseetl,  no  wheat  if  possible?  e.  e.  d. 

The  substitution  of  ground  bone  for 
beef  scrap  would  not  give  you  a  good  mash 
for  laying  hens,  as  it  would  deprive  the 
ration  of  the  elements  of  animal  food 
needed  for  good  egg  production.  Skim- 
milk  or  fresh  fish  scrap  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  or  a  mash  may.  of  course,  he  made 
up  entirely  of  ground  graius.  While  it 
would  be  possible  to  eet  as  much  protein 
from  some  of  the  grain  products  as  the 
meat  scrap  furnishes,  the  lack  of  animal 
protein  would  be  evident  in  the  results  in 
egg  yield.  If  ^kim-milk  is  not  available, 
you  can  purchase  condensed  buttermilk 
of  the  manufacturers  and  feed  that ;  but 
animal  protein  from  some  source  is  needed 
if  the  maximum  egg  production  is  to  be 
expected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  whole  wheat ; 
the  by-products  of  the  milling  process, 
bran  and  middlings,  may  be  used  in  the 
mash  and  corn  or  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats 
and  buckwheat  fed  as  scratch  grains.  A 
good  dry.  mash,  containing  about  the 
minimum  amount  of  beef  scrap  needed 
when  skim-milk  is  not  fed.  may  be  made 
up  from  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal.  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats, 
gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  A  still  bet¬ 
ter  proportion  would  make  the  beef  scrap 
one-fifth  part  of  the  whole.  M.  B.  d. 


Ailing  Pullets 


K1  BarredRochPullats 


AFRICAN  GEESE,  $!&  per  Pair.  White  Wyandotte  cock'T, 
els,  $3.50  each.  Chas.  G.  Rhoads,  Douglassvillk.  1‘a. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys  before  Christ  m„8. 

Katharine  Hintthel wood,  Engllshtown,  N.  J. 


'"PITH  If  1?  VQCnr  Cola  Wild  and  Bronze.  l.anre. 
\  U IvL  X  ^rOl  dale  healthy flock.  2over-vear 
Toms  $10  to  $25.  Mri.  JESSE  C.  LUSENS,  Oiled.  Chant!  Ct..  Pi 


FRANOAIS  ROCKS 

Pullets  and  Breeders,  9S  up.  Cockerels,  81  O,  $1  6,  $20. 
Winners  Storrs  contest  1918-1911).  First  and  second  pen 
and  three  highest  hens — 282-281-273  eggs  1919-1920  contest. 
J  F.  FRANCAIS.Westhampton  Beach,  L.I.  N.Y. 


ltarred  Rack  Cocker. 


CLOSING  OUT  Sale  ele  of  quality.  Bred  by 

Dr.  8.  C.  Moyer.  Prices  reasonable.  S.  T.  moyer,  Ltnsdaie,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  COCKERELS.  Reguls 

Large.  April  hatched.  From  Cornell  certified  hens.  $5 

each.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  1 


C  Ingle  Comb  Ithode  Island  lied  Cockerels.  300-egg 
d  strain.  $«  and  $5eaeh.  Mu  BEORSE  H.  GOODEN.  Woududc.  Del. 


INCUBATORS  for  Sale 

3.000  Candee,  1917.8300.  1.200,  #150.  20  390  Prai¬ 
rie  State  Sand  Trays.  #750  each.  Also  used  Colony 

Brooders.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton  N.  Y. 


I  have  raised  a  fine  flock  of  200  White 
Leghorns,  and  did  not  have  much  trouble 
with  them  until  about  a  week  ago.  At 
that  time  one  of  the  lu^st  pullets  began 
walking  with  its  head  turned  to  one  side, 
as  if  it  were  blind  in  one  eye.  though 
both  eyes  seem  all  right.  A  day  or  so 
later  one  eye  of  another  pullet  became 
half  closed,  and  water  kept  running  from 
the  affected  eye.  This  morning  still  an¬ 
other  pullet  began  to  walk  like  a  duck. 

New  York.  a.  b. 

The  pullet  with  twisted  neck  should 
have  a  good  physic,  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  castor  oil  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water  or 
mixed  with  moist  mash.  The  one  with 
running  eyes  probably  has  a  cold,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  separate  her  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock  if  trouble  is  not  geueral. 
Tbe  lame  pullet  may  be  suffering  from 
’’leg  weakness.”  and  she.  too,  should  be 
placed  by  herself  until  recovery.  Upon 
geueral  principles  it  might  he  well  to  give 
this'  bird  a  physic  also,  though  just  what 
causes  “leg  weakness”  in  growing  pullets 
and  cockerels  ie  not  understood. 

M.  B.  D. 


IF  you  want  to  get  your  springers  to  market  early  or  if  you  want  to  de¬ 
velop  early  layers  you  must  feed  your  youjig  chicks  now  with  properly 
balanced,  easily  digested,  nourishing  food.  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing 
Mash  contains  everything  needed  by  the  young  chick  for  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  It  builds  big  frames  and  develops  feathers  quickly.  It  is 
made  of  meat  meal,  bone  meal,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  ground 
oats,  ground  barley,  linseed  meal  and  dried  buttermilk. 

It  analyzes  15%  protein,  3%  fat,  6%  fibre,  10%  ash. 

Note  carefully  5  important  things  about  this  ration:  (1)  Protein  is  of  the 
right  kind,  mainly  from  meat  and  milk.  (2)  Fibre  very  low  insuring  highest 
digestibility.  (3)  Buttermilk  added  to  aid  digestion  and  prevent  disease. 
(4)  Ash  is  phosphate  of  lime  from  sterilized  bone  meal.  (5)  Great  variety  of 
ingredients,  very  palatable. 

Get  a  supply  of  Ubiko.  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash  today  and  and  insure  the 
health  of  your  chicks.  Time  is  money.  Save  time  in  the  development  of  your 
chicks  and  you  will  make  money. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UBJLKQ 

dalanqidJr^tions 

0? or  Jill  ^arm  Stock 


BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  sired  by  full  brothers  to  the  ten  pullets 
who  made  the  good  record  of  2.222  eggs  in  one  year 
at  Vineland  International  Egg  1-aying  and  Breeding 
Contest,  being  an  average  of  220  1-5  eggs  per  lien— 
95-910-915  and  920.  If  not  pleased  with  your 
purchase  return  same  and  get  your  money  back. 
I’m  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  94.00  per  15; 
$20  00  per  100.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 

GA  It  It  FT  W.  BUCK.  COLTS  NECK,  N.  J. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks. 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total.  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 

Cockerels  and  Cocks  for  sale  at  half  price.  Quantity 
limited.  Order  from  this  adv.  85,87.50,810 
and  812.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

C.  W.  A-  H.  J.  KCKHART,  Shohola.  Pa. 


COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  Trenton.  N.  J..  Poultry  Exhibit,  just  closed,  we 
won  21  prizes  with  21  entries.  Will  have  100  prizes 
when  we  make  Boston  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
exhibits.  EGGS  for  hatching.  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
SOLD  for  this  year.  For  folder,  cuts  and  price  list 
write  Makcy  Farm,  Box  150,  Matawan.  N.  J. 


LIVE—  CAPONS-LIVE 

YOU  NO  -  EA  R  LY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

HBest  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  1*.  UPHAM,  BELMAK,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  that  will  improve  your  egg  yield.  Our 
hens  have  made  high  records  at  Storrsfor  six  years. 
Price,  83.50  up.  R.  W.  Stevens.  Schuylerville,  N  Y. 


Dorcas  White  WYANDOTTES 
SPECIALS !  100  Cockerels.  Pullets  for  Dec.  Beautiful  stand¬ 
ard  egg-bred  lines.  $2.50.  $3.50,  $5  each.  Sold  on  approv¬ 
al.  19  years  a  breeder.  EARL  S.  WILSON,  lu  497.  Hamniend.  N.  1, 


HIGH  RECORD 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

l  am  offering  for  sale  Pen  54.  Third  year  of  the  first 
Vineland  International  Laying  Contest.  This  pen  of 
ten  birds  made  an  official  record  of  2.223  eggs  in  one 
year  which  is  a  higher  record  than  was  made  by 
any  Leghorn!  at  either  Storrs  or  Vineland  during 
the  year  just  closed.  Price  reasonable.  Also  a  flue 
lot  of  Cockerels.  C.  S.  GREENE,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  Cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  85  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  move  83  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks.  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  range  raised  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  teeords  over  200.  All  stock  guar* 
anteed  to  he  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs  Penn. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE'”;?,! 

Gander.  SB. 50.  Bronze  Turkeys— Hens,  $7.50  to  510, 
and  Gobblers  S10  to  S15.  Pekin  Ducks,  S3. 50  each; 
Drakes.  S4.  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Fine  Black  Beauty  TURKEYS 

Also  a  few  tine  Gray  Bronze.  S8  to  Si  O  for  hens:  ST  2.50 
to  $15  for  toms.  A  few  verv  fill''  Mammoth  Toulouse 
Geese,  Si  0  ea.;  $18  for  two.  ROCK  CLIFF  FARM.  Brogue., lie,  fa. 


BARRED  HOCUS 

A  few  bred-to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels  at  $15  each.  Breeding  hens  and  pullets,  Egg3 
and  chicks.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM.  Cazenovia,  New  York 


For  Sale-Cockerels  fTi1**  Laying  Strains 

Anconas  (Shepherd’s)  $7.50:  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  $10to  $25;  Lancaster  300-egg  strain:  White 
Wyandottes.  $10  to  $20;  May  pullets  laying  Nov. 

12.  W.  E.  CLARK,  153  Newark  Ave..  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


BREEDING  TURKEYS 
M.  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hena  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 

WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms.  81  o  to  $20;  hens.  $8  to  91  5  All  Fine,  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  F.  M.  KEKN.  Bprlngvllle,  Indiana 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS.  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Thickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29.  Seller  sxille.  Pa. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Iu^'r^uou 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  AS  PERSON,  Moore, ,111c.  lud. 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 
Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  l  import¬ 
ed.  Records,  202  to  233.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalacbin,  S»n  York 


For  Sala— Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  TTrg’Sf^tToSg: 

Healthy  Birds.  Mrs.  WALTER  >.  SAXTON.  Venice  Center.  N.  V. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Beauty  and  utility 
combined.  Large  flock.  Good  selection.  12  years 
Specialist.  Free  literature.  "THREE  OAKS."  Boi  71,  Gfatlen.  Miss 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  A  No.  L  Regal-Doroaa.  April  I'kls  and 
Pull.  $3  each.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fell*.  N.T. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America's  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  0.  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa 


LEGHORN  BREEDING  MALES 

Choice.  Range  raisedutility  cockerels.  $3. 50  and  $5.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  Money  Refunded.  K  n  u  g  a  1  o  w  Poultry 
Farm,  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prep..  Monmouth  Junction.  N.  J. 


K  4*  8  K 
C41MB 

shown. 


While  I  oohnrna  Cockerels.  April  Hatch.  $3 
nmie  Lognorns  and  $&  each.  Won  wherever 

Write  your  wants.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER.  Schedule,  N.f. 


Cm  a  Rroarle  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks.  Guineas, 
rlllc  Df  CCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs.  Stock, 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tellard.  Pe, 


Toulouse  Geese  Kov^arred  x.  y. 

Light  Brahma  Bantams  11.  BI'ltBii  k.  Si.  Album,  Vermont 


Large  Colored  Muscovys  jessie  RETNoius%eier,i>urs.  n.» 

White  Wyandottes  Cockerels.  S  t  r  af  g  h  t  and 

right.  Excellent  stock.  $2.75  and  $4.  Mar  hatch  pul 

lets,  92.60.  E.  11.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J* 

• 


For  Sale-Utility  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 
Cocks, Cockerels  and  Hens 


April  liurron  Leghorn  PULLETS.  $1.75:  Yearlings 
51.60.  Ejc  Briton  Farm,  K.  1.  Hudson,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  astonished  to  know  that  you  can 
run  a  paper  of  so  high  a  quality  at  the 
price  of  a  dozen  eggs.  reader. 

New  York.  , 

Many  of  the  supplies  the  farmer  has  to 
buy  cost  more  units  of  the  things  he  sells 
now  than  they  did  five  years  ago.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  an  exception.  It  takes  less 
of  almost  any  farm  product  to  pay  for  it 
now  than  before  the  war.  It  is  well  that 
this  reader  emphasized  quality.  The 
R.  N.-\r.  must  always  keep  up  to  its  high 
standard. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  worthless  stock  amounting  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is  the 
yearly  offering  of  the  wildcat  motion 
picture  companies  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  According  to  the  report,  the  people 
have  bought  between  $25,000,000  and 
$">0,000,000  of  stock  issues,  none  of  which 
is  worth  the  paper  on  which  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  printed. 

Most  of  the  victims  are  declared  to  be 
small  wage  -  earners — clerks,  stenogra¬ 
phers.  barbers,  waitresses,  bootblacks, 
hotel  porters  and  the  like.  Government 
employes  in  Washington  are  said  to  have 
bought  considerable  stock  in  a  company 
floated  there.  Persons  in  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  crediting  the  extravagant  re¬ 
ports  of  stock  salesmen  as  to  great  for¬ 
tunes  “made  overnight”  in  the  movies, 
have  exchanged  Liberty  bonds  for  stock 
that  will  never  pay  a  dividend. — Daily 
Press. 

The  motion  picture  business  seems  a 
fertile  field  for  the  operations  of  stock 
promoters.  A  few  highly  successful  can 
be  named  to  show  the  enormous  profits 
in  the  business,  just  as  a  few  of  the 
big  automobile  manufacturers  ai'e  held 
up  to  view’  w’hen  an  automobile  enterprise 
is  being  exploited.  This  warning  to  in¬ 
vestors  by  the  legitimate  houses  in  the 
business  is  very  commendable.  Farmers 
are  not  particularly  victims  of  the 
“movie”  promotion  schemes,  but  the 
warning  applies  to  stocks  in  all  lines  that 
are  offered  to  farmers  through  salesmen 
and  by  mail.  There  may  be  exceptions, 
but  the  rule  is  stocks  so  offered  have  no 
material  value,  and  the  people  who  buy 
such  stocks  ( or  usually  they  buy  the 
salesman’s  guff)  lose  their  money. 


I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  sent  me  a 
while  ago  by  Geo.  IT.  Perkins  &  Co. 
Would  you  consider  the  “German  mark” 
a  good  investment?  They  speak  of  using 
a  Liberty  bond  and  making  it  work 
double.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  invest 
Liberty  bonds  in  this  scheme?  Please  let 
me  know  just  what  you  think  of  this 
whole  business,  as  I  have  not  much  to 
invest  and  T  do  not  want  to  go  into  any¬ 
thing  and  lose  what  little  I  have.  G.  I.M. 

Maine. 

We  could  uot  advise  country  people  of 
small  means  to  gamble  in  German  marks. 
G.  I.  M.  will  do  well  to  keep  liis  Liberty 
bonds,  which  are  the  best  security  in  the 
world  at  this  time.  That  is  why  every 
get-rich-quick  promoter  is  anxious  to  get 
them  in  exchange  for  something  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value. 

Will  yon  see  wdiat  you  can  do  in  the 
way  of  collecting  the  enclosed  account? 
This  man.  TI.  Ochs.  Rockaway  Reach. 
L.  I..  sent  statement  which  looked  as 
though  there  had  been  seven  dozen  eggs 
damaged,  and  that  be  had  put  in  a  claim 
for  them.  I  waited  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  and  then  wrote  him  regarding  this 
claim,  and  he  makes  no  reply.  I  then 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  express  com¬ 
pany  and  asked  them  to  investigate  same 
and  see  if  this  was  not  a  bogus  claim  on 
the  part  of  Ochs.  They  report  back  that, 
these  eggs  were  delivered  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  and  no  such  claim  entered.  My 
loss  was  $5  25.  s.  L.  P. 

New  York. 

Indifference  to  one  shipper’s  complaint 
is  sufficient  justification  for  declining  to 
trust  H.  Ochs  with  other  goods,  and  we 
publish  this  record  for  the  protection  of 
shippers  generally.*  Our  letters  remained 
unanswered,  and  we  did  not  find  Mr.  Ochs 
listed  in  our  reference  books.  Ship  only 
to  parties  with  established  credit. 

On  Api'il  1.  1010,  T  sent  1.500  Califor¬ 
nia  privet  plants  to  F.  L.  Hancock.  Dal¬ 
matia.  Pa.,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  me 
$15.50.  my  wholesale  price.  As  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  described  himself  to  me  as  a  dealer 
in  nursery  stock,  I  allowed  him  the  usual 


30  days’  time  to  pay  for  them,  but  he  has 
refused  even  to  answer  my  letters  after 
telling  me  the  plants  arrived  in  fine  shape 
and  that  he  would  pay ;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  collect  this  bill.  What  can  you 
do?  J.  D.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  were  unable  to  make  this  collec¬ 
tion  and  referred  it  to  our  attorney,  who 
reports  that  Mr.  ITaneok  is  not  financially 
responsible,  and  has  little  regard  for  his 
financial  obligations,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  collection.  Our  people  will 
not  want  to  deal  with  anyone  with  the 
record  indicated  by  the  subscriber’s  letter 
and  attorney’s  report. 


Is  the  Quiseu berry  Poultry  School  re¬ 
liable?  It  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
They  send  out  correspondence  lessons ; 
also  sell  books  on  poultry  culture.  T  have 
bad  some  success,  making  as  a  side  issue 
$200  on  less  than  75  hens  per  year,  but 
have  had  lots  of  hens  die,  not  knowing 
what  ailed  them,  so  would  like  to  learn 
something  besides  what  the  experiment 
stations  give  out.  MRS.  A.  M.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Prof.  Quisenberry  is  unquestionably  a 
high  poultry  authority,  but  we  do  not 
recommend  these  correspondence  school 
courses.  If  you  so  desire  and  want  to 
take  such  a  course,  however,  we  should 
expect  this  course  prepared  by  Prof. 
Quisenberry  would  prove  as  satisfactory 
as  any. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  and  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  Leslie  Jones,  the  real 
estate  salesman  of  Olney.  Ill.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  list  my  farm  with  this 
firm?  M.  p. 

New  York. 

Here  we  are  again  with  the  old  Os¬ 
trander  scheme.  Each  one  adopting  it 
has  his  own  pretext  for  asking  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee,  but  the  principle  is  all  the 
same.  We  have  never  yet  known  of  any 
real  estate  concern  asking  for  an  advance 
fee  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  sc!’  "?rm 
property — there  is  such  easy  money  in 
the  advance  fee  game  that  they  do  not. 
need  to  trouble  themselves  with  selling 
farms  to  make  a  living. 

Willi  you  advise  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation. 
New  TIaveu.  Conn.?  Some  friends  have 
already  bought,  others  are  thinking  to 
buy.  and  I  would  like  to  warn  them  in 
time,  if  this  is  not  a  desirable  proposition. 

Connecticut.  d.  E.  s. 

The  circular  announces  that  the  new 
corporation  is  to  take  over  the  stock  of 
the  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  The 
new  corporation  was  organized  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  with  capital  «tock  of  $5,000,000. 
par  value  $10  per  share.  One  share  of 
the  new  stock  is  offered  for  two  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  old  company.  The 
circular  speaks  of  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  for  automobile  tires,  which,  of 
course,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  real 
situation  in  the  industry  at  the  present 
time.  Thie  proposition  is  only  a  pros¬ 
pect.  If  the  public  puts  up  sufficient 
money  the  business  may  be  developed, 
but  whether  it  can  compete  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  already  well  established  and 
well  fiuanced  is  another  question.  Even 
though  well  managed,  the  corporation  has 
a  big  handicap  to  overcome,  and  we  could 
not  advise  country  people  to  put  their 
savings  into  such  a  project. 


ITSCHER 
ITE 


IS  RELIABLE 


A  Light  and  Power 
Plant  for  the  Farm. 
Serves  you  at  small 
cost.  Gives  power  for 
belt  driven  machinery 
and  current  for  light 
and  electrical  appli« 
ances.  Absolutely  safe. 
Guaranteed. 


u 


More  Power 


To  It 
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What  do  you  most  desire 
in  a  farm  light  and  power 
plant?  RELIABILITY! 

Of  all  good  points  and  superior  features  not  one  is  stronger 
than  RELIABILITY. 

Litscher  Lite  not  only  provides  farms  with  electric  light 
and  current  for  modern  household  appliances,  and  belt 
drive  power,  it’s  a  plant  you  can  depend  upon.  It’s  reliable. 

City  Comforts  and  Contented  Farm  Hands 

The  Litscher  Lite  plant  keeps  the  “hired  help” 
happy,  because  it  lightens  labor,  ny  belt  trans¬ 
mission  from  its  power  pulley  it  operates  farm 
machinery  and  greatly  reduces  farm  labor  costs. 

The  Plant  of  Excess  Power 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stoD  weak  ki  order  to 
charge  the  batteries.  The  surplus  power  of  the 
engine  keeps  the  batteries  fully  charged. 

Easy  to  Operate 

Litscher  Lite  requires  very  little  attention.  No 
mechanical  knowledge  necessary.  Runs  on  oil, 
kerosene  and  water.  Low  upkeep.  Silent.  Cor¬ 
rectly  designed,  and  powerfully  built. 

You  cannot  know  the  possibilities  of  a  power 
and  light  plant  until  you  have  seen  a  Litscher 
Lite.  It  has  no  equal  for  usefulness,  quality  or 
price.  Every  modern  farm  should  have  one. 
Learn  more  about  Litscher  Lite  at  once. 

Limited  Territory  Open  to  Dealer s 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR 

Distributor  for  New  York  State 

329  Oneida  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Factory:  Litscher  Lite  Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Rognrdiug  claim  for  S25.25  against  Ar¬ 
thur  Lee.  Riverbead,  N.  Y.,  please  put 
this  matter  in  bands  of  attorney,  and  if 
it  costs  the  amount  of  the  bill  to  collect 
I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  long  ns  lie 
is  made  to  settle.  L.  c.  h. 

Vermont. 

Make  a  note  of  the  name  and  address 
and  do  not  ship  to  Arthur  Lee.  Com¬ 
plaints  have  boon  continuous,  and  the 
only  suggestion  for  payment  is  that  he 
“will  pay  as  soon  as  he  can.”  as  lie  lias 
had  “bard  luck.”  This  is  his  usual  plea, 
but  every  year  the  complaints  come  in 
just  the  same.  There  are  many  judg¬ 
ments  against  him,  and  attorneys  cannot 
collect.  We  repeat  the  caution  in  order 
to  save  others  from  future  loss. 

The  representative  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
&  Development  Company  has  been  ar-, 
rested  and  indicted  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  One 
purchaser  was  charged  100  per  cent  more 
than  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  and  it 
vras  found  that  the  company  was  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  “Common  Law  Company” :  had 
no  blue-sky  license,  and  was  uot  a  corpor¬ 
ation  of  any  State.  If  more  of  these 
promoters  were  caught,  up-country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  city  people,  too,  would  be  saved 
much  money. 


Tank 

Heater 


Keeps  Water  at  70° 

Mo  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more— gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY 
D*pLQ3  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


FOLDS  LIKE  A  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  saws  down  trees— saws  any 
kind  of  timber  on  any  kind  oi  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier . 
Send  lor  Ire*  illustrated  catalog  No.  l>88  .showing  LowPrlco 
tnd  latest  improvements,  in  use  30years.  hirst  order  gets  agenev. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


s  Best 


Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanised  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kook-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  _ 


•Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 

ling  proof. 


Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proo; 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-betweeu  dealer’s 
profits-  Ask  for  Book 
No.lSW 


tv  LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  atvles. 

THS  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

1223-1272  Cincmniti.  0. 


Samples  &  j 
j  Roofing  Booki 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WANTED — ' To  rent,  cash  or  shares,  farm  with  GRIST  MILL,  land,  house;  sell,  sacrifice;  ex¬ 
stock  and  tools;  if  suited  will  buy.  ADVER-  change.  KAYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

T1SER  8060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  to  care  for  a 
Small  herd  of  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  on  private 
estate;  house  rent  free;  stale  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8063. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-CARPENTER — Good  all-around  me¬ 
chanic  for  farm  in  Duxbiiry,  Mass.;  pleasant, 
permanent  place  for  good  man.  Address,  with 
references  and  wages  wanted,  JOHN  C.  RUN- 
KLE,  35  Wendell  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Working  manager  on  farm  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  Pa.;  married,  and  preferably  with 
one  or  two  boys  old  enough  Cor  general  work; 
must  have  unquestioned  references :  state  age, 
number  in  family  and  wages  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  purebred 
young  stock  and  do  general  farm  work:  must 
be  good  with  ax;  give  age,  number  in  family, 
nationality,  and  state  definitely  wages  expected 
per  month  and  when  you  could. begin  work;  com¬ 
fortable  tenement.  ADVERTISER  8071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  immediately;  couple;  wife  plain  cook, 
family  of  five;  man,  general  farm  hand;  must 
be  good  caretakers;  no  children:  also  competent 
herdsman;  good  wages  and  permanent  positions; 
forward  references  when  answering.  SENTINEL 
PINE  FARM,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

WANTED — On  purebred  Holstein  farm,  one  mar¬ 
ried  man  for  work  in  cow  barn;  must  be  good 
dry-band  milker,  willing  and  obliging;  wages 
$65  per  month,  house  rent,  fuel  and  usual  priv¬ 
ileges;  wife  must  be  willing  to  board  extra  help. 
E.  V.  WATSON,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — One  teamster;  must  also  be  good 
dry-hand  milker;  single  preferred:  wages  $40 
eml  board.  E.  V.  WATSON,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  wanted;  between  30  and  40  years  old, 
on  dairy  and  chicken  farm,  to  work  this  Win¬ 
ter  in  dairy  house  and  care  for  laying  hens;  she 
must  be  fond  of  chickens,  willing  to  learn,  as  I 
am  looking  for  a  woman  when  Spring  comes, 
will  work  in  chicken  department,  hatching, 
brooding,  and  so  forth;  lack  of  knowledge  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  hindrance;  ambitious  to 
learn  and  willingness  to  follow  instruction  is  of 
utmost  importance;  wages  $35  and  board.  E. 
V.  WATSON,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  .State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letcbworth  Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 

WANTED — April  1,  1921,  married  man,  very 
small  family  or  grown  son,  experienced  in  ap¬ 
ple  raising  and  general  farming:  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8031, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  good  men  on  large  duck  farm. 
WEBER  BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

TRUCK  FARMER  WANTED  for  100-acre  Jer¬ 
sey  farm,  35  miles  from  New  York:  good  local 
market  already  establlshe:  applicant  must  have 
A1  references  and  own  help.  C.  DRYSDALE 
BLACK,  Somerville,  X.  J. 

FARM  MECHANIC  WANTED  to  repair  emt- 
buildigs  and  machinery:  married  and  owu 
tools:  yearly  position.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

ORCHARD  MAN  WANTED  to  handle  100  acres 
apple  and  pears  and  scattering  trees  over  large 
acreage,  on  shares;  must  have  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  anil  help.  0.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  man  to  take  charge  of  a  Guernsey 
herd  and  direct  the  college  farm:  give  refer¬ 
ence.  BETHANY  COLLEGE,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

WORKING  manager,  married,  no  young  chil¬ 
dren,  on  fruit  farm.  70  acres,  experienced 
grapes,  peach,  apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry  raising 
and  other  general  farm  duties:  machinery;  board 
one  help  year  round;  comfortable  house;  gas, 
fuel,  light,  “keep.”  including  beef,  pigs,  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.:  give  full  references,  nationality,  age. 
wages  expected :  contract  by  year:  position  at 
once:  place  needs  some  one  to  "dig  in”  and 
show  results.  Address  E.  HOLT,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  wanted,  March  1,  1921:  married, 

strictly  sober  and  honest:  references  required: 
also  board  extra  help.  K.  K.  It  READY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — A  first  class  herdsman  ami  milker. 

who  is  now  milking,  for  small  herd  of  pure 
bred  Ayrsliirex  to  make  private  records:  for 
particulars  write,  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  25  to  35  for  department 
work;  seamstress,  30  to  40,  for  boys’  school; 
state  qualifications  and  salary  expected  first 
letter:  for  particulars,  SUFT.  TRUANT 

SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — January  1,  married  man  to  tako 
charge  of1  200  acre  farm:  150  sheep  and  few 
cows:  hustler  that  is  careful  with  sheep:  give 
wages  asked  and  references  in  first  letter; 
salary  and  share  profits  if  preferred.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Woman  to  do  cooking  and  some 
housework,  no  laundry,  modern  conveniences. 
MRS.  W.  B.  HUBBARD,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

WANTED — Old  or  middle-aged  woman  or  widow 
with  small  child  willing  to  do  light  housework 
in  small  family  in  exchange  for  good  home  on 
farm  near  New  York.  ADVERTISER  8082,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  single  man,  experienced,  desires  position 
as  orchardist  on  commercial  orchard  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate.  ADVERTISER  8056,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  wants  situation,  working 
farm  and  poultry  manager,  understands  both; 
also  dairy  work;  have  help  enough  to  operate 
large  farm;  go  anywhere.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  superintendent- 
manager;  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poul¬ 
try  breeding  experience;  selection,  mating,  egg 
production,  incubation,  brooding,  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers;  economic  feeder;  capable  and  hustler;  three 
years  in  present  place;  American;  married;  no 
children;  only  first-class  proposition  considered; 
particulars,  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  or  truck  farm 
where  no  heavy  work  is  required;  willing, 
steady  worker,  but  owing  to  weak  back , cannot 
do  heavy  work:  good  home  and  reasonable  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  8061,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive  position  on  large  farm. 

ranch  nr  estate;  twenty  years’  experience  all 
details  general  farming  and  orcharding;  modern 
methods;  get  results  from  men,  teams,  machin¬ 
ery;  personal  references;  married;  small  family. 
WILLIAM  McGANN,  121  Garden  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCHMAN  wants  position  ns  estate  superin¬ 
tendent;  experienced  in  farming,  gardening, 
raising  of  nursery  stock,  live  stock  and  handling 
of  men:  landscape  work,  etc.  STEWART,  Rox 
19,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POTTLTRYMAX  desires  position:  single;  Chris¬ 
tian;  thoroughly  experienced;  college  train¬ 
ing:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8037, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman's 
estate,  with  full  charge,  house  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges;  thoroughly  experienced;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  8043,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Working  manager  or 
foreman  on  private  estate:  Ameriean,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  37,  no  children;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  poultry,  garden  and  stock:  best  of 
referenc;:  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER 
8053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Practical  pmiltryman 
and  gardener;  married,  American,  age  88,  no 
children,  wishes  position  on  gentleman's  place; 
long  experience;  best  of  reference;  wife  willing 
to  assist  if  required.  ADVERTISER  8054,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Position  as  caretaker  or  good  steady 
man  to  look  after  furnaces  and  other  chores 
around  a  private  place;  no  objection  to  cow  or 
poultry;  American,  Protestant,  age  40;  single; 
best  of  reference.  H.  GARDNER,  Grand  Gorge, 


WORKING  manager  wants  position  on  estate; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  gardening,  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying;  wife  board  help:  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  January  I:  35  years  of  age:  small  family. 
ADVERTISER  8067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  A.  R.  work;  best  references;  wife 
board  help;  only  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered;  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  want  position  as  caretakers 
of  estate  or  as  assistant  steward  and  assistant 
matron  of  home:  no  children;  best  references, 
ADVERTISER  8070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wants  position;  small 
herd  preferred;  Protestant;  American;  use  no 
tobacco;  best  of  references;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8074, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  wants  position  on  large  modern 
farm;  dairy,  pqultry  and  farm  crops  a  spe¬ 
cialty;  understand  A.  R.  O.  work  and  purebred 
stock:  experienced  with  modern  dairy  and  farm 
machinery.  ADVERTISER  8075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER — 34,  seeks  position 

where  hard  work  and  results  are  needed:  life 
experience  farm  and  garden  crops,  fruit,  dairy, 
poultry,  etc.;  capable  and  reliable,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER’S  SON — Nineteen,  wishes  position  on 
up-to-date  commercial  poultry  or  dairy  farm; 
have  had  some  previous  experience;  please 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  lirst  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8077,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  superintendent  or 
head  gardener  on  private  estate;  Ameriean, 
single,  thoroughly  experienced;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  SOSO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  farm  manager.  Amer¬ 
ican;  married:  ages  49  and  50,  respectively; 
no  children;  both  willing  to  work;  practical  and 
educational  experience:  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.  W.  HULL,  14  Morgan  St.,  Illou,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager-gardener,  agri¬ 
cultural  _  college  graduate,  first-class  refer¬ 
ences,  desires  responsible  position  on  farm  or 
estate.  ADVERTISER  S081,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (19)  wishes  position  on  model 
poultry  farm  to  learn  the  business.  ROX  162. 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN — 31,  married,  experienced,  poultry, 
truck,  general  farming,  specialty  white  pota¬ 
toes;  would  take  personal  interest  and  assume 
active  working  of  farm  for  congenial  farmer 
who  wishes  to  retire,  but  still  retain  farm; 
nothing  but  livable  wages  and  percentage  of 
profits  considered:  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  4  Baylis  Place,  I.ynbrook,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  by  an  ambitious  mar¬ 
ried  man,  position  as  assistant  manager  or 
foreman  on  a  large  place,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement:  college  and  practical  training  in 
market  gardening,  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming:  tractor  operator;  best  recommenda¬ 
tions.  ADVERTISER  8072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — On  the  Isle  of  Tines,  Cuba,  10  acres 
of  good,  tillable  laud;  price  $709.  with  deed. 
Address  WILLIAM  DAVIS,  care  F.  A.  River, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


200  ACRES,  Western  Pennsylvania,  00  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh;  2*4  miles  from  countv 
scat:  lumse  large,  substantial;  furnace  heat; 
large  barn  and  silo;  lovely  location  for  country 
home;  near  picturesque  creek;  railroad  stop  oil 
farm;  land  almost  level;  highly  suitable  for 
stock  aud  crops;  bargaiu  at  $60  an  acre.  Write 
immediately,  ADVERTISER  S065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES;  implements;  $4,200.  BOX  603, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  well-built  bungalow,  t>  rooms 
aud  large  cellar,  just  finished;  also  new  gar¬ 
age.  with  cement  floor;  10  acres  good  potato  or 
grain  soil:  would  make  good  poultry  farm;  price 
$4,500,  one-third  cash.  WM.  BECKER,  P.  O. 
Box  UN.  Lnkehurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home  along  the 
Hudson;  1  mile  from  village;  %  mile  from 
station;  river  view;  12-room  house,  surrounded 
with  evergreens  and  white  birch;  fruits  of  all 
kinds;  price  $7,500;  terms.  ADVERTISER  8062, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  235-acre  farm,  suitable  for  any 
kind  farming,  in  Southern  part  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  114  miles  to  Fortescue  Beaeh,  on  main 
road;  a  fine  fishing  and  hunting  resort;  good 
land  and  buildings.  M.  B.  WEKERLE,  New¬ 
port,  N.  J. 


SUPERB  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  and 
farm;  86  acres;  with  dairy,  stock  and  tools; 
$16,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7815,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy;  25c  quart; 

demand  exceeds  supply;  paying  proposition; 
at  bargain:  other  business  J.  B.  LITTLE,  San¬ 
ford,  Fla. 


FOR  RENT — 110-acre  dairy  farm,  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 43-acre  farm;  fully  equipped;  two 
houses;  one  very  large  brick  house,  very  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  boarding;  also  five-room  cot¬ 
tage;  gas,  hath,  furnace  heat;  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  $14,000:  half1  cash.  FRANK  LEEB,  Leeb- 
acre  Farm,  Mt.  Marion,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  with  own  help 
wants  to  rent  a  large,  equipped  dairy  farm,  to 
take  possession  March  1,  1921:  a  farm  that  car¬ 
ries  from  40  to  60  cows.  ADVERTISER  8069, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -140-acre  farm,  in  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.;  large  14-room  bouse, 
finely  finished,  with  city  improvements:  could 
not  be  built  for  $20,000;  large  basement  barn 
and  hovels;  two  tenement  houses,  would  be  re¬ 
served  if  not  wanted;  land  has  a  deep,  dark 
soil,  slightly  rolling:  none  better  for  fruit  aud 
grain:  running  stream;  timber:  near  Trenton 
and  Philadelphia;  large  lawn  set  to  shrubbery: 
a  real  country  home  in  a  beautiful  section  ami 
good  neighborhood;  price  $100  an  acre;  must 
be  sold  soon.  For  particulars  and  photos  ad¬ 
dress  owner,  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT— 73-aere  farm  and 
buildings:  1  mile  from  Somerville,  N.  ,T.: 
stock,  dairy  or  truck;  stone  road.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


PARTNER  WANTED — Am  desirous  of  connect¬ 
ing  with  party  who  can  operate,  stock  and 
equip  a  modern  135-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm 
on  a  _  share  basis;  new  modern  buildings,  two 
dwellings,  silo,  etc.;  located  1  mile  Flemington, 
N.  J. ;  50  mifes  New  York;  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for.  one  experienced  in  purebred  stock 
raising;  this  is  a  high-class  pi'opositlon  and  so¬ 
licits  replies  from  those  only  who  have  shown 
results;  to  take  charge  April  1;  owner  non¬ 
resident;  give  full  details  in  reply.  J.  L.  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  751  Granby  St.,  Norfolk.  Va. 

—  *  1  1  "  - -  ■  ■  ■  —  ■  ■ 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  20  acres,  suitable  for  fruit 
and  poultry ,  including  duetts  and  geese;  9- 
room  frame  bouse  in  good  condition;  9  acres  in 
rye,  valuable  for  green  manuring  or  grain; 
some  apple  and  pear  trees;  near  Bristol,  Pa„ 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  all  splendid  mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  products;  price  $4,500  for  quick 
sale;  some  reduction  if  sale  and  settlement 
made  by  January  10;  buy  this  for  Christmas. 
Address  owner,  MARK  B.  BACON,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


SMITH  motor  wheel  attachment  for  bicycle;  run 
less  than  200  miles;  first-class  condition;  $40; 
would  trade  for  gas  engine  suitable  to  run  wash¬ 
ing  machine.  ADVERTISER  8004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Two-frame  honey  extractor,  nearly 
new.  HENRY  SCHANEK.  Adelphia,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Tractor,  new  or  second-hand,  in 
good  condition;  suitable  for  an  agricultural 
school;  state  name  of  firm  and  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SO¬ 
CIETY  OF  TECHNICAL  HELP  FOR  SOVIET 
-RUSSIA.  240  East  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  automatic  gas  plant:  like  new; 

complete  with  pipe  and  lamp;  cheap:  50  Re¬ 
liable  360-egg  incubators,  like  new;  Economy 
gasoline  engine  on  truck,  3  h.p.,  complete,  with 
saw:  we  will  sell  cheap:  no  further  use  for  it. 
I).  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  best,  cheapest  nut — Peanuts — from  grower 
to  you,  by  insured  mail;  5  lbs.  best  Jumbos, 
$1  J.  B.  JONES,  Elberon,  Va. 


VERY  ehoiee  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1- 
gai.  cans  at  $3  per  gallon;  Vermont  maple 
sugar  in  10  and  13-lb.  tins  at  30c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b. 
Rupert.  Vt.  Remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  VL 


FOR  SALE — 108  acres,  very  fertile,  dark,  loamy 
soil,,  adapted  general  farming;  8  acres  woods; 
fine  orchard;  well  watered  by  artesian  wells  and 
spring:  elegant  10-room  house;  large  barn:  8 
miles  from  Albany,  en  State  road:  two  miles 
from  town  with  all  advantages;  price  $4,900; 
$2,200  cash.  N.  B.  GROSS,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm:  about  50  acres;  mile  from 
town  over  4,000  population:  suitable  dairy¬ 
ing:  option  buying.  ADVERTISER  8073,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  old  estate  ou  Eastern  Shore, 
Maryland:  fully  equipped:  100  acres  pine,  oak 
and  gum  timber;  150  cultivation:  2  houses,  8 
and  7  rooms;  new  barn,  32xS0x30;  stock  shed, 
130x20;  houses  for  400  hens;  3  miles  hog  and 
barbed  wire  fence;  orchard  and  shade  trees;  no 
stones;  4  miles  to  Berlin;  2  miles  to  station;  1 
mile  to  church,  school  and  stores;  first  reason¬ 
able  offer  takes  it.  Address  R.  W.  EARN  HAM, 
owner,  Berliu,  Md. 


FARM — 100  acres;  stock,  tools  aud  equipment; 

running  water;  good  buildings;  three  miles 
railroad  town:  $2,500:  part  cash:  also  80-acre 
farm,  stock,  tools  aud  equipment;  good  build¬ 
ings:  $2,350:  easy  terms.  A.  M.  SPRAGUE, 
Route  1,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm  between 
Buffalo  and  Rochester;  center  of  great  fruit 
belt:  on  edge  of  village;  4  churches,  high  school, 
stores,  bank,  depot,  factories,  and  etc.,  good 
state  road:  two  good  bouses,  one  worth  at 
least  $10,000;  electricity,  water  works,  bath¬ 
room.  heating  system,  beautiful  lawn  and  shade 
trees;  good  barns,  village  fire  protection;  never 
failing  well,  supplies  abundance  of  pure  water; 
ninety-one  acres  sandy  loam,  highest  fertility; 
no  stone,  no  hills,  good  natural  drainage  as¬ 
sisted  by  tile  drainage  costing  $5,000  ;  50  acres 
fruit;  14  acres  good  timber:  no  waste  land; 
stock,  tools,  and  etc.,  included  at  $30,000. 
ADVERTISER  S078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
farm  ou  State  road;  will  purchase  stock  and 
equipment  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  8079,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  Vermont  honey  by  mail;  3  lbs., 
$1.20;  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  six  3s,  $6;  twelve  3s, 
$11.75:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  MARELDO 
APIARIES,  Box  1,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  packed  two 
cans  to  case:  price,  f.  o,  b.  mv  station,  $24  per 
ease.  NOAH  -BOKDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Water  power  grist  mill,  equipped 
for  making  wheat  flour,  roller  process,  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  and  corn  products;  or  exchange 
stock  feed  mill  doing  good  business;  an  op¬ 
portunity;  only  those  meaning  business  need 
apply.  P.  O.  BOX  232,  Hillsboro,  Del. 


HONEY — Clover,  comb,  lb.,  38c,  35e,  32c,  in 
lots:  strained — 5  lbs.,  30c;  10  lbs..  29c:  12 
lbs..  28c;  parcel  post,  postpaid.  MILTON  B. 
MARSH,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1,200-egg  Candee  incubator;  per¬ 
fect  condition;  $175.00.  S.  B.  RAYNOR, 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  new  butternuts,  $2.00  per  bushel; 

choice  new  hiekoryuuts.  $5.00  per  bushel,  or 
$1.25  per  peek;  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt.;  remit  with 
order.  JAY  T.  SMITH. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


190-ACRE  homestead  dairy  farm;  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  180-ft.  barn;  eighteen- 
room  house;  additional  set  farm  buildings; 
eight  miles  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  07,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


160  ACRES  in  high  state  of  fertility;  one  of  best 
grain,  hay  and  dairy  farms  in  this  section  of 
New  Jersey:  I  consider  best  farming  section  of 
State;  GO  miles  of  New  York  City,  half  mile  vil¬ 
lage,  school,  church  and  stores,  1*4  miles  rail¬ 
way  station;  house  with  water  and  furnace  heat, 
newly  painted  and  papered;  good  tenant  house, 
barns  and  chicken  houses;  icehouse:  70  tons  of 
hay  in  mow;  about  1.500  bushels  of  fine  corn; 
bumper  crop  of*  oats  and  wheat;  17  head  of 
dairy  stock:  5  horses;  modern  machinery;  every¬ 
thing  included  in  this  sale:  $20,000;  half  cash: 
balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  8026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm  in  the  best  farming 
section  in  Florida:  40  acres  fenced  and  culti¬ 
vated:  necessary  buildings;  12  large,  bearing, 
grafted  pecan  trees:  also  other  fruits;  pecan 
trees  will  yield  over  $200  annually;  also  a  10-acre 
tract  near  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ADVERTISER 
8029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  OR  SELT., — Two  excellent  farms. 
New  Jersey,  each  300  acres  (larger  if  desired), 
suitable  for  dairy:  excellent  soil  and  buildings; 
also  four  small  farms  for  cash  rent.  O.  DRYS- 
DALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  114-aere  dairy  farm, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.;  level,  with  water, 
timber  and  good  buildings.  Write  T.  V.  FOX, 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York. 


ONE  of  the  best  big  little  farms  for  sale  for 
first  time;  90  acres;  one-half  tillable;  balance 
pasture;  on  Big  Anemesic  River  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Md.:  one-half  mile  river  front:  all  the  fish 
and  oysters  you  want:  plenty  wood:  20  acres  in 
clover:  best  potato  land:  none  better  nowhere; 
very  fertile:  has  grown  400  bn.  sweet  potatoes  to 
acre  without  fertilizer  or  manure:  price  $100  per 
acre.  Address  ADVERTISER  8035,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  Summer  boarding  house  in  the  Adi- 
rondaoks;  250  acres,  well  equipped  with  live 
stock  and  machinery;  large,  handsome  buildings 
and  accommodations  for  50  guests:  well  estab¬ 
lished,  successful  business:  $5,000  net  profit  last 
season;  full  bookings  for  next  year:  owner 
wishes  to  retire  and  will  sell  complete  outfit  for 
$12,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  S066,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND  oysters  right  from  the  beds  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  on,  by  barrel,  in  shell. 
Write  for  prices.  WM.  LORD.  Cambridge,  Md. 


PRODUCER  to  consumer;  Winesap  and  Black 
Twig  apples.  $5  per  bbt.;  home-canned  toma¬ 
toes.  string  beans,  pie  peaches,  cherries  and 
raspberries.  C.  A.  LAYMAN,  Troutville,  Va. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  f.  0.  b.  m,v  station. 

60-lb.  can.  $13.50;  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  four 
or  more,  $2.50  each;  5-lb.  pails  in  like  lots,  $1.35 
each;  by  mail_ prepaid,  10  lbs.  in  2d  zone.  $2.75; 
3d  zone,  $3:  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  special  prices  on  or¬ 
ders  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  see  other  adv.  for 
buckwheat  honey.  P.AY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Buckwheat-extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $11; 

10-lb.  pails,  $2.35  each  in  lots  of  four  or 
more,  f.  o.  h.  my  station;  by  mail,  prepaid.  10 
lbs.,  $2.60  in  2d  zone;  3d  zone,  $2.85.  RAY  P. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE— 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in.  bushel  hampers, 
I1, 4-bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit;  in 
any  quantity:  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEMAREST,  Rhineback,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  size  Prairie  State  and  Buffalo 
incubators.  NELSON’S,  Grove  Oifcv.  Pa. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers:  healthful 
and  delicious;  order  now  for  Christmas;  $1 
per  pound:  money  with  order;  we  pav  the  post¬ 
age.  "EXDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — An  ideal  Christmas  gift;  ehoiee  clover 
extracted,  5  lbs.,  $1.80;  10  lbs.,  $3.25;  post¬ 
paid  3d  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS,  Belleville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Candee  incubators.  3,000-egg 
capacity  each;  also  2  brooding  equipments  of 
24  hovers  each;  practically  new  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  THE  EDGEWATER  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  6,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1.800-egg  Candee  'incubator,  used 
only  two  hatches;  automatic  turner  travs, 
slatted  bottoms;  perfect  condition:  price  $250 
f.  o.  b.  here.  LOUIS  B.  BRADY,  Agawam, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  svmp:  $3  per  gal.  f.  o. 
b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERNUTS— $2  per  bushel,  F.D.B.  Wood- 
stock.  F.  E.  WIDMER,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


You  Build  But  Once  -  Be 
Sure  You  Plan  It  Right 


9  trusae a  for  100~ft.  barn  like  this  requires 
706  board  feet.  At  $60  per  M — $381.94. 


I 


'Which  ia  the 
better  way? 


9  trasaea  like  this  requires  1266  board  feet  mt 
$80  per  M — $911.52.  A  difference  of  $530.29. 


Mistakes  on  paper  are  easily  rectified  and  build¬ 
ings  on  paper  are  readily  moved.  Once  built,  changes 
can  be  made  only  at  great  expense. 

It  pays  to  plan  a  remodeling  job  or  a  new  dairy 
barn,  on  paper,  before  the  foundation  is  dug,  before 
the  carpenters  come,  before  actual  work  is  begun. 

The  dairy  bam  is  your  factory,  your  workshop,  in  use  al¬ 
most  daily  throughout  the  year. 

If  it  is  not  built  right,  if  it  is  not  correctly  planned,  it  may 
lose  you  money  every  day. 

Wrong  location  of  posts,  inconvenient  arrangement  of  feed 
bins  and  feed  rooms,  incorrect  arrangement  of  carrier  track¬ 
ing  or  stalls  or  pens,  or  the  wrong  designing  of  the  hay  loft, 
may  compel  you  to  take  more  steps,  do  more  work  and  pay 
out  more  money  for  help  each  day  during  the  life  of  the  barn. 

Saye  Work  Daily  —  Save  Building  Costs 


A  ckain  la  no  stronger 
tkau  its  weakest  link.  A 
timber  ia  no  stronger  than 
Its  tenon. 


A  silo  or  a 
door  in  the 
wrong  place, 
poor  arrange¬ 
ment  of  equip¬ 
ment,  venti¬ 
lating  intakes 
or  outtakes 
i  m  properly 
installed,  mis¬ 
takes  in  size 
in  stall  floors, 
gutters,  pas- 


liness  may  be  assured;  plenty  of 
light,  abundant  ventilation  and  easy 
disposal  of  litter  will  be  provided; 
floor  space  will  be  used  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage;  and  all  the  chores  made 
easy.  In  many  a  case,  careful  plan¬ 
ning  has  cut  barn  work  squarely  in 
half. 

What  a  barn  will  cost  depends 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  care  with 
which  it  is  planned  in  advance. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  man  with  the  “Know  how”  build 


gages  and  alleys — even  these  smal-  a  barn  at  20%  to  30%  less  cost  than 
/er  errors  may  be  a  source  of 
daily  expense  and  annoyance. 

A  barn  correctly  designed 
and  built  right  in  every  detail 
is  a  constant  money  maker 
because  it  is  a  constant 
money  saver. 

If  rightly  planned,  cow 
comfort  and  cow  clean- 


another,  although  the  barn  accom¬ 
modates  the  same  number  of  cows. 

And  the  man  with  the  “Know 
how”  gets  a  handsomer  building, 
more  convenient  and  better. 

'  How  to  Get  the 
Low  Bid 

Regardless  of  who  designs  the 
barn  it  is  well  to  submit  the  final 
plans  to  several  contractors,  getting 
bids  from  each. 

By  having  as  many  sets  of  blue 
prints  and  specifications  as  there 
are  contractors  figuring  on  the  bam, 
you  can  safely  let  the  contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder. 

You  get  the  low  price,  and  the 
successful  bidder  binds  himself  to 
give  you  the  same  workmanship, 
construction  and  materials  as  those 
who  bid  higher.  You  hold  him  to 
the  blue  prints  and  specifications. 

National  Clearing  House 
of  the  Best  Barn  Ideas 

To  help  our  customers  and  others 
get  the  best  barns  possible,  we, 
years  ago,  established  the  James¬ 
way  Barn  Plan  Service  under  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  D.  James, 
known  as  the  leading  dairy  barn 
authority  in  the  U.  S. 

Associated  with  him  in  this  de¬ 
partment  is  an  architect  and  engi- 


ven- 

steel 


James  Jyla?iufaetnring  Company ,  (Slmira,  JPorlc 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy 


way 

he  Dairy  Bam  Ir 


neer  of  unusual  experience  in 
tilation,  reinforced  concrete, 
work  and  structural  design. 

Another  architect  with  many 
years  of  experience  in  planning, 
building  and  remodelling  of  dairy 
barns,  a  large  force  of  skilled  barn 
designers  and  draftsmen,  and  bam 
experts  in  charge  of  divisions  of  the 
field  force,  complete  the  office  staff. 

In  the  field,  are  more  than  sixty 
men  who  practically  every  day  are 
consulted  by  farmers  on  remodeling 
and  other  barn  problems,  drawing 
preliminary  plans  and  reporting 
new  ideas  and  unusual  conditions. 

For  years,  Mr.  James  and  these  associ-. 
ates,  have  studied  dairy  barns — how  to 
best  remodel;  construction,  lighting,  ven¬ 
tilation,  drainage;  how  barns  should  be 
arranged  for  labor-saving.  Every  year 
they  plan  or  help  to  plan  thousands  of 
dairy  barns. 

The  experience  and  help  of  these  men 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  No  charge  is  made 
excepting  when  complete  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  are  ordered. 

Barn  Book  Free 

Much  of  their  experience  and  the  best 
of  their  ideas  are  contained  in  a  320-page 
book  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  request. 

In  addition  to  28  pages  of  blue  prints,  62 
pages  of  pictures  of  barns  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  many  pages  on  barn  plan¬ 
ning,  ventilation,  remodeling,  etc.,  this 
book  tells  all  about  James  inventions  that 
save  so  much  of  labor,  prevent  spread 
of  disease,  promote  better  cow 
health,  make  simpler  the  care 
of  calves  and  sick  cows,  pro¬ 
tect  against  dangerous  bulls, 
and  increase  milk  yields. 

Write  us  now.  Tell  us  what 
barn  problems  are  bothering 
you;  perhaps  we  can  help 
solve  them. 

If  you  want  the  book,  ask 
for  James  way  Book  No.  i  X 
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A  Valley  Farmer  Goes 


REGARDING  discussion  about  bill  farmers,  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Mabel 
E.  Phelps  replying  to  Mrs.  Willcox,  whose  articles 
are  generally  interesting,  but  her  “thoughts”  on  hill 


Ben,  Bob  and  the  Woman  Farmer.  Fig.  6S/3 


farmers  didn’t  contain  much  thought.  A  little  per¬ 
sonal  history  to  start  this  off  to  give  all  the  points 
necessary.  At  21  I  graduated  from  an  agricultural 
college,  was  married  the  same  year,  and  took  up  the 
management  of  a  large  estate  for  four  years,  where 
we  all  wore  brass  buttons  and  white  suits,  silver 
milk  pails,  white  tile  floors  and  ceilings  in  dairy, 
etc.  I  saved  money  enough  to  buy  a  hill  farm,  some 
stock  and  tools,  also  a  carload  of  wood  ashes.  For 
a  few  months  I  was  soft,  having  no  hard  work  to 
do  for  four  years.  After  I  got  hardened  I  com¬ 
menced  to  do  things.  I  paid  off  a  $1,200  mortgage  in 
three  years,  papered,  painted,  whitewashed  and 
repaired  until  things  looked  some  different. 

I  doubt  if  we  put  in  as  many  hours  as  Mrs.  AVill- 
cox  and  husband,  for  my  experience  has  been  that 
a  man  who  has  a  family  to  support  has  to  work  3(55 
days  a  year  on  a  farm,  including  chores  on  Sunday, 
which  have  to  be  done  on  a  dairy  farm,  so  that  T 
am. satisfied  to  take  a  reasonable  gait  and  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  stunts.  I  would  rather  fill  my 
silo  in  two  days  than  rip  and  tear,  break  and  swear, 
to  get  it  filled  to  the  top  in  one  day. 

I  went  into  the  woods  every  TN'inter  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April,  besides  doing  my  chores.  15  cows,  five 
heifers.  I  cut  ties  and  cord  wood,  hired  some  chop¬ 
pers  and  worked  with  them,  cleaning  up  about  $800 
every  Winter  from  wood  and  ties.  You  beginners 
on  the  valley  farms  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
enough  wood  for  kindling,  to  say  nothing  of  selling 
any;  $800  sounds  easy,  but  try  it.  some  of  you  would- 
be  back-to-the-landers.  After  you  have  cut  your 
first  two  cords  of  wood  in  a  day  you  would  give  tip 
in  disgust,  to  say  nothing  of  loading  oak  7x9  ties. 

As  the  place  looked  pretty  good,  I  had  an  offer  of 
$2,000  more  than  it  cost.  I  kept  my  stock  and  tools, 
as  I  was  sick  of  farming  rough  land,  and  sold,  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  some  of  that  level,  heavy  valley  land 
which  was  free  from  stone  and  would  be  near  good 
markets,  roads  and  schools,  which  we  finally  did. 

We  are  now  on  one  of  the  best  valley  farms  money 
can  buy,  two  miles  from  a  progressive  city.  There 
isn’t  a  stone  or  a  hill  on  the  place,  nor  a  stick  of 
wood.  I  can  work  it  with  any  kind  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  but  even  machinery  does  not  run  itself;  it  must 
be  operated.  Also  don’t  forget  a  very  important 
fact:  it  must  be  repaired.  Our  salesmen  do  not 
remember  when  they  are  selling  the  tractor  that  it 
will  take  two  hours  for  every  day  you  run  it  for 
repairs  and  general  care,  the  same  being  true  with 
ali  machinery  in  proportion.  From  Mrs.  Willcox’ s 
letter  you  would  judge  that  on  your  valley  farm  you 
touch  a  button  and  the  machine  is  off  till  sundown, 
when  it  is  again  returned  for  the  night,  ready  for 
the  next  day.  It  may,  while  new,  run  that  way,  but 
Jong  life  is  what  counts.  You  inust  spend  time* on 
your  machinery  if  you  want  it  to  stand  up.  Having 
a  shed  full  of  farm  machinery  isn’t  all  glory;  your 
troubles  are  just  commencing  unless  you  are  a 
mighty  good  mechanic  and  take  time  to  take  care 
of  them  every  day  you  run. 

My  -15  acres  of  corn  was  under  water  twice  last 


year  and  once  the  year  before,  and  it.  was  a  week 
before  one  could  get.  onto  it  to  cultivate  with  horse 
or  tractor.  The  bill  farmers  were  cultivating  weeds 
next  day.  and  their  corn  was  considerably  better 
than  mine,  although  I  managed  to  put  up  .‘190  tons 
of  silage  with  $9  a  day  labor.  Another  joy  of  the 
valley  farmer  who  lives  near  city  markets  is  that 
I  have  to  hire  armed  guards  during  the  growing 
season  to  have  any  crops  at  all.  Apples,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes  and  potatoes  vanish  over  night;  in 
fact,  anything  that  isn’t  nailed  down  or  can  be 
moved  in  a  two-ton  truck.  On  our  hill  farm  we 
didn’t  even  lock  the  doors  at  night,  and  never  can  I 
remember  having  lost  a  tool  or  anything  from  the 
house1.  On  our  valley  farm  we  carry  as  many  keys 
as  St.  Peter  himself,  because  we  are  so  close  to  the 
city  markets  and  city  toughs.  Our  taxes,  light  and 
water  bills  are  as  much  here  as  our  total  income 
from  our  bill  farm.  Of  course  our  total  income  here 
is  ’way  up.  over  $20,000  last  year,  but  our  expenses 
are  something  terrible.  Our  labor  the  past  two 
years,  bv  day,  from  85  cents  to  $1  an  hour — now 
about  $.2.50  per  day.  Our  farm  machinery  takes 
gasoline  and  oil,  grease,  paint,  repairs,  capital,  and 
repairs  on  buildings.  Your  valley  farmer  with  his 
enormous  expenses  has  got  to  do  a  big  business — lots 
of  barn  room,  sheds,  granary,  houses,  etc.  rI'he  re¬ 
pairs  each  year  would  pay  off  your  hill  farmer’s 
mortgage.  It  is  the  expense  that  counts  against 


Good-natured  Cattle  at  FairChance  Farm.  Fig,  CM 


your  valley  farmer.  If  lie  doesn’t  get  top  price  for 
stuff  his  expenses  will  eat  him  up  in  six  months, 
and  he  fails.  The  hill  farmer  hasn't  many  expenses, 
anyhow,  compared  to  the  valley  farmer;  if  things 
don’t  sell  quite  so  well  he  goes  into  the  woods,  all 
square  in  six  months  again. 

The  greatest  joy  of  the  hill  farm  is  the  neighbors. 
If  .Tones  or  Smith  breaks  a  leg  during  haying  sea¬ 
son  all  the  neighborhood  turns  out  and  puts  hay  in 
the  barn.  On  my  valley  farm  my  hay  would  be 
stamped  into  the  ground 'by  trespassers  hunting  for 
dandelion  greens  if  anyone  found  out  no  one  was 
around.  You  can  have  your  valley  farms,  but  I 
have  bought  another  hill  farm,  and  we  move  in  the 
Spring.  We  are  going  back  up  on  the  hills  where 
we  can  see  the  sunset  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
without  eating  two  quarts  of  fog  and  half  a  dozen 
mosquitoes.  Let  me  say  that  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  income  and  actual  profit,  and  Mrs. 
Willeox  or  anyone  else  will  not  be  able  to  locate  all 
of  the  successful  farmers  in  the  valleys,  neither  will 
they  be  all  found  on  the  hills.  But  for  the 'money 
invested  there  is  less  work  and  worry,  more  real 
pleasure  and  profit  on  your  good  old  stony  hill  farm 
than  in  your  wet,  heavy  lowlands,  h.  a.  Gillette. 

•  Connecticut. 


Some  Four-Footed  Farm  Company 

I  WAS  born  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
raised  in  Philadelphia,  and  here  I  am,  a  back- 
to-the-lander  in  the  hills  of  Windham  County.” 

That  is  the  way  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wood  talks  as  she 
sends  us  the  three  pictures  that  are  shown  on  this 
page.  It  means  hard  work  for  a  person  to  become  a 
back-to-the-lander  after  living  in  the  city,  but  appar¬ 
ently  this  family  is  making  good  work  of  it.  The 
one  picture  shows  Mrs.  Wood  with  her  favorite  dog. 


Back  Home 

This  is  evidently  an  Airedale,  and  we  imagine  it 
would  go  hard  with  a  tramp  or  a  stranger  who  came 
on  the  farm  with  an  eye  to  mischief,  'i'he  cattle  in 
the  yoke  hauling  the  load  of  hay  are  two  bulls  which 
are  worked  together  in  this  way.  They  arc  both 
home-grown:  the  Holstein,  four  years  old.  is  a 
grade,  while  the  tliree-year-old  Ayrshire  is  a  pure¬ 
bred.  This  picture  was  taken  on  October  1(5  of  this 
year.  It  was  the  last  load  of  the  season,  and  will 
show  how  haying  is  spread  out  in  the  Connecticut 
lulls  in  a  season  like  this,  when  labor  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  The  other  picture  shows  Mr.  Wood 
riding  on  the  Ayrshire  bull  and  leading  the  Holstein 
by  a  chain.  These  two  bulls  seem  very  good-natured, 
and  they  evidently  pay  for  their  board  by  work.  We 
like  to  get  pictures  of  farm  scenes,  showing  how 
work  is  done,  and  the  companions  which  our  people 
like  to  have  around  them  on  the  farm.  This  means 
the  home  side  of  life  in  which  so  many  of  our  people 
are  interested. 


Keep  Up  the  Grist  Mills 

ON  page  1819  I  read  an  article  on  using  bones  for 
fertilizer.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
line  and  offer  the  following  suggestion : 

Dry  bones  can  be  ground  on  most  limestone  pul¬ 
verizers.  'There  are  also  some  grist  mills  equipped 
with  feed  grinders,  which  operate  on  the  “swing- 
hammer”  principle.  These  can  grind  dry  bones  very 
well.  1  have  also  ground  dry  bones  by  crushing  in 
a  corncob  crusher  and  then  grinding  in  an  attrition 
mill,  but  the  wear  on  the  grinding  plates  is  more 
than  the  value  of  the  ground  bone.  The  product  is 
soft  and  mealy,  and  can  be  used  for  hog  or  poultry 
feed.  For  use  as  fertilizer  the  pulverized  bones 
would  be  better. 

Right,  here  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  about  the  local 
grist  mills.  In  most  farm  sections  are  abandoned  or 
almost  abandoned  grist  mills  which  are  a  witness  to 
the  short-sightedness  of  the  farmers  around  them. 
Farmers  might  better  get  together  and  if  necessary 
advance  the  money  to  the  local  mill  to  put  in  better 
equipment.  No  small  food  grinder  can  grind  as  well 
as  the  large  attrition  mills  or  the  new  pulverizers. 
The  cost  of  grinding  your  own  feed  on  a  small  mill, 
all  things  considered,  is  generally  about  twice  as 
much  as  having  it  ground  at  the  mill.  In  this  state¬ 
ment  I  assume  the  distance  to  mill  to  be  not  over 
six  miles. 

In  our  own  community  the  mills  are  fairly  pros¬ 
perous,  but  so  many  farmers  have  tried  to  “econo- 


Wopsy  and  Her  Mistress.  Fig.  C.}5 


rnize”  on  blacksmith  work  that  the  blacksmith  shops 
are  all  closed,  except  a  few  very  remote  ones.  Econ¬ 
omy  is  a  good  virtue,  but  horse  sense  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  needed  in  every  community.  b.  t. 

Scotia,  N.  lr. 
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The  Strong,  Life  of  a  Lumber  Camp 


THE  pictures  bn  this  page  were  taken  in  a  Cana¬ 
dian  lumber  camp,  and  show  something  of  life 
amid  the  snow.  Lumbering,  like  every  other  occupa¬ 
tion,  has  developed,  but  it  is  still  the  same  cold  and 
strenuous  job  of  40  years  ago.  The  writer  of  this 
spent  several  Winters  in  the  pine  woods  of  Michigan 
years  ago,  and  can  well  remember  eating  Christmas 
dinner  under  about  the  conditions  shown  in  the 
picture.  For  dinner  that  day  we  had  fried  salt  pork, 
bread  with  pork  gravy  and  doughnuts  and  strong 
coffee.  We  were  working  in  a  cedar  swamp  at  some 
(distance  from  camp,  and  the  cook  and  eookee 
brought  these  “refreshments”  down  to  us.  It  was 
a  cold  day.  and  some  of  this  food  froze  on  the 
journey.  That  made  little  difference  to  us,  for  the 
food  could  be  quickly  thawed  out.  Four  logs  were 
placed  as  shown  in  the  picture  and  a  good  fire 
started  in  the  center.  We  sat  on  the  logs  that  day. 
and  gnawed  on  pork  and  bread.  Many  a  Christmas 
diner  on  Fifth  Avenue  would  have  given  a  good 
share  of  his  fortune  for  the  appetite  and  digestion 
which  came  with  this  coarse  food.  Dr.  McCollum 
could  not  have  found  many  vitamines  in  this  food, 
but  we  had  all  made  our  growth  and  were  after  fuel 
in  that  biting  air. 

At  night  avo  went  back  to  camp  and  devoured 
gieat  mountains  of  beans  and  boiled  potatoes,  pork 
and  bread  with  molasses.  It  is  singular  how  men 
working  out  in  the  snow  crave  sugar  in  some  form. 
The  beans  were  usually  cooked  in  a  “bean  hole.” 
This  was  a  pit  dug  in  ground  perhaps  three  feet 
deep.  Then  a  hot  fire  was  started  in  this  pit  and 
kept  roaring  until  the  sides  were  glowing.  Then  the 
fire  died  down  and  the  big  bean  pots  filled  with  boiled 
beans  and  pork  were  put  down  into  the  ashes.  The 
whole  thing  was  covered  up  and  left  over  night. 
Some  of  you  may  think  you  have  eaten  baked  beans, 
but  you  do  not  really  know  what  a  bean  is  unless 
you  have  had  a  helping  out  of  the  big  pot  just  as  if 
came  from  the  bean  hole.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
tin'  scent  of  the  pine  and  the  hard  work  out  in  the 
hitter  cold  have  much  to  do  with  developing  the 
flavor,  but  the  true  “bean  hole”  bean  is  a  thing  to 
be  desired. 


the  strains  of  that  horn  go  flying  out  over  the  pines 
it  is  time  to  forget  Sousa’s  band  or  a  season  ticket 
to  the  opera. 

The  picture  at  the  'lower  left  shows  the  “men's 
shanty,”  where  the  lumbermen  sleep  and  rest.  It  is 
usually  made  of  logs  “chinked”  with  moss  and  clay. 
A  big  wood  stove  stands  in  the  center  with  the 
stovepipe  purposely  lengthened  to  help  heat  the 
room.  Lines  are  strung  over  it  on  which  the  men 
hang  their  wet  clothes  and  boots.  On  a  wet  night 
these  lines  are  so  crowded  that  now  and  then  they 
will  break  and  drop  the  outfit  of  clothing  down  upon 
the  hot  stove.  Then  there  is  a  general  scramble  to 
recover  property.  The  men  sleep  in  bunks  built 
along  the  sides  of  the  room.  Each  bunk  has  a  ‘“tick" 
filled  with  straw  or  leaves.  There  are  no  sheets,  but 
heavy  blankets.  The  men  usually  do  their  own 
washing,  and  the  eookee  is  supposed  to  keep  the 
place  clean.  The  boss  usually  tries  to  have  at  least 
one  man  who  can  play  the  violin  qr  some  other 
musical  instrument,  for  music  greatly  helps  to  in¬ 
terest  the  men  and  keep  them  good-natured.  Most 
camps  have  songs  of  their  own  which  are  sung  or 
roared  on  stormy  nights,  or  when  the  work  does  not 
go  on  fast  enough.  As  a  rule  the  men  in  these 
crews  are  good-natured,  although  now  and  then  some 
quarrelsome  man  will  work  in.  He  finds  his  place 
outside.  In  the  old  days  the  great  worry  of  the  boss 
was  to  keep  liquor  out  of  the  camp.  It  would  mean 
rough  treatment  for  anyone  who  was  caught  bringing 
it  in.  In  one  camp  where  the  writer  of  this  worked 
two  men  brought  in  pure  grain  alcohol,  mixed  it 
with  water  and  started  to  pass  it  around  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  What  happened  would  make  a  story  which 
many  would  find  it  hard  to  believe.  Lumbering  is 
a  hard,  rough  life,  but  there  is  a  fascination  about 
it  for  all  who  ever  pass  a  Winter  in  the  woods. 
For  ever  after  when  the  first  snow  falls  they  will 
hear  the  wind  in  t  e  pines,  the  wheeze  of  the  saw 
and  the  long  call  of  the  cookee’s  horn  ringing 
through  the  trees. 


Starting  A  Nursery  Business 


crops  between  the  plantings  of  trees,  and  in  prepar¬ 
ing  new  land  one  of  these  rotations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  rotation  practiced  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  is  to  follow  trees  with  a  cultivated  crop,  such 
as  cabbage  or  corn.  In  this  way  weeds  may  be 
eliminated.  In  some  nurseries  a  cultivated  crop  is 
also  planted  the  second  season.  A  grain  crop  with 
a  seeding  of  Alfalfa  or  Crimson  clover  follows  the 
cultivated  crop,  and  this  green  manure  crop  is 
Plowed  under  in  midsummer,  thus  putting  plenty  of 
humus  in  the  soil  before  the  tree  crop  is  planted. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  preparing  for  a 
three-year  crop,  not  an  annual  crop. 

For  the  beginner  it  is  well  to  buy  year-old  stocks 
for  planting,  especially  with  the  pome  fruits :  that 
is.  the  apple,  pear  and  quince.  These  can  be  secured 
from  the  larger  nurserymen,  who  secure  them  by 
the  thousands  from  Europe.  These  stocks  are  grown 
in  Europe  ("France  and  England)  for  one  year  from 
seeds  of  the  wild  apple  and  pear.  The  seeds  are 
secured  from  the  pomace  or  refuse  of  the  cider  mills, 
and  are  planted  in  rows  in  the  nurseries.  In  the 
Fall  they  are  dug  and  shipped  to  this  country. 
Seeds  can  be  collected  from  the  wild  or  native  trees 
in  this  country  and  seedling  trees  grown,  but  the 
trees  will  probably  not  be  as  uniform  as  the  imported 
seedlings.  A  beginner  could  start  with  foreign  seed¬ 
lings  and  experiment  with  home-grown  seed  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  latter  proved  satisfactory  he 
could  grow  all  of  his  own  seedling  trees:  14.320 
stocks  are  needed  per  acre,  with  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  With 
peaches  the  seeds  are  generally  obtained  in  the  Fall 
by  the  nurserymen  from  the  wild  trees  in  the  hilly 
sections  of  Georgia  and  in  the  Middle  West.  These 
seeds  are  stratified:  that  is.  mixed  with  sand  and 
exposed  to  frost  and  moisture.  This  cracks  the  pits 
and  the  meat  is  picked  out  and  planted  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row. 

Shrubs,  both  flowering  and  foliage,  can  be  grown 
easily  from  hard  wood  cuttings.  Currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  grapes  can  be  propagated  in  the  same 
way.  Sections  of  the  past  season’s  growth  about  (! 
or  8  in.  long  are  cut  and  tied  into  bundles  in  the  Fall. 


Another  picture  shows  the  cook  and  the  ’Vookees” 
standing  in  front  of  the  cook's  shanty.  Napoleon 
said  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach,  and  whenever 
you  see  a  pile  of  lumber  you  may  know  that  the  fat 
food  eaten  back  in  the  lumber  camp  provided  the 
force  which  made  building  wood  possible.  Next  to 
the  boss  the  cook  is  the  most  important  man  in 
camp.  Quite  frequently  a  farmer  and  his  wife, 
struggling  to  pay  the  mortgage,  will  close  up  the 
farm  in  Winter  and  go  into  the  woods  to  cook  for 
a  crowd  of  hungry  men.  Some  of  us  out  in  “civil¬ 
ization"  may  rank 
the  poet  or  the  orator 
somewhat  above  his 
fellow  man.  I’p  in 
the  woods,  however, 
the  popular  poems 
are  those  which  the 
cook  and  the  eookee 
are  holding  in  their 
ha  mis  —  good  bread 
and  dried  appje  pies. 

The  eookee  is  not 
holding  a  baseball 
bat.  but  a  long  tin 
horn  which  he  uses 
to  call  the  men  to 
their  meals.  When 


I  would  like  to  start  a  nursery  on  a  small  scale,  buc 
do  not  know  much  about  it.  Would  you  tell  me  where 
to  get  different  seeds  for  raising  young  trees V  Where 
do  they  get  all  their  buds  for  budding  or  grafts,  also 
small  green  trees?  a.  r.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

THE  first  consideration  for  a  farmer  going  into 
the  nursery  business  is  the  soil.  Any  good  soil 
with  plenty  of  humus  to  a  good  depth  will  prove 
satisfactory.  The  soil  must  have  depth,  because  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  go  much  deeper  than 
our  ordinary  farm  crops.  It  is  the  custom  to  rotate 


These  bundles  are  placed  in  sand  and  a  cool  cellar, 
where  the  base  calluses  over,  and  in  the  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  nurserymen  can  get  on  the  ground,  the 
cuttings  are  set  against  the  straight  side  of  a  furrow 
plowed  for  the  purpose.  Only  two  buds  are  left 
exposed,  and  the  dirt  is  pushed  around  the  cuttings 
and  roots  soon  start.  These  are  generally  placed  3 
to  0  in.  apart  in  the  row.  They  are  dug  in  the  Fall 
after  receiving  the  same  care  as  any  cultivated  crop, 
and  are  sold  as  one-year  cuttings,  or  they  may  be 
transplanted  and  grown  for  several  years. 

The  seedling  trees 
are  cultivated,  and 
in  .June  and  July 
must  be  budded.  The 
principle  of  placing 
a  bud  inside  the  bark 
just  above  the  ground 
is  used,  and  after  this 
heals  over  the  stock  is 
cut  oft'  just  above  the 
bud.  Then  the  va¬ 
riety  budded  grows 
into  tree  desired.  The 
scions  of  variety  to 
be  used  are  secured 
from  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  of  a 


Left — Hairing  Up  a  Load.  Top  at  Right — All  Readg  to  Saw  the  Logs  Into  Proper  Length.  Bottom  Left— Interior  of  Lumbermen's  Hut,  Showing  Bunks. 

Center — The  Cooks.  Bottom  Right — Lumberjacks '  Supper  in  the  Open  b)i  the  Log  Fire  After  a  Dag's  T York 
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Born  Cooks  and  Others 

Until  recently  the  woman  on  the  farm,  though  a  born  cook  and  a 
peerless  housekeeper,  has  often  been  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  certain  new  methods  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  cities. 

To  some  extent  this  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  Jell-O,  which  in  the 
cities  has  for  several  years  been  the  most  popular  preparation  for  des¬ 
serts  and  salads. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  steps  have  been  taken  to  spread  among  all 
women  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  Domestic  Science  and  Home  Economics  classes,  in  city  and 
country,  trained  women  have  demonstrated  the  simple  and  economical 
Jell-0  way,  and  recipe  books  are  being  distributed  thoroughly.  As 
Jell-0  is  now  sold  in  practically  every  general  store  in  the  country, 
farmers’  wives  are  enabled  to  share  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  their  city 
sisters. 

The  Jell-0  Book,  containing  recipes  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  elab¬ 
orate  desserts  and  salads,  and  explaining  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way 
to  make  them,  will  be  sent  free  to  every  woman  who  writes  and  asks 
us  for  it.  It  is  a  book  which  every  housewife  in  America  should  possess. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate,  and  sold  2  packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


PLUNGER  TREE  PRUNER 


THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE 
ORCHARD  PRUNING  EQUIPMENT 


Three  times  as  speedy  as  the  saw.  Makes  smooth  cuts.  Operator  stands 
on  ground  to  perform  most  of  his  work.  Easy  to  keep  sharp. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


Come  to  New  Jersey 

FERTILE  LAND  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World's  best  market-*  near  by.  Enjoy  prosperity  under 
ideal  living  conditions.  Write 

LAND  REGISTRY  Slate  House  TRENTON,  N.J. 


FI  hsrla  Pooch  belldous  Apple,  Montmorency  t’her- 
CIUcI  Id  rcdbll  ry,  Kellog’s  Premier  and  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv¬ 
ery.  Order  HOW  from  BRIOGEVIILE  NURSERIES.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  ig  MRS,?.! 

THE  VALLEY  PRE8S  .  Luzerne,  I»ii. 


pL  PnloJnoo  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Greet.  Mt.,  Hti*t< 

UflOICC  r  UToTOcS  ]er,  C.W.  FORD,  Fiihers,  MY 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  .Mills  J’ride,  Giants,  Green 
.Mt.,  Superba,  Ited  Skin 


S K K 1 )  CORN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  HOCK  COCKERELS 


MINCB  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4.50  ;  211  liusli.,  $4.20. 
Hed  Clover,  $15.60  Bush.  Yellow  Dauvern  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25.  LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown.  Del. 


DAIRYING  PAYS 

If  You  Feed 

r  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

At  the  New  Rock  -  bottom  Price 

We  have  slashed  the  prices  on  International  Feeds 
both  ways  from  the  middle.  Of  course  we  are  taking 
a  loss,  but  we  are  ready  to  do  this  to  play  the  game 
with  the  thousands  of  feeders  who  have  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  approved  International  Feeds  for  years. 

Don’t  take  the  price  drop  in  your  dairy  products  too  seriously.  The  cut  we 
have  made  in  price  on  International  Special  Dairy  will  allow  you  to  feed  it 
at  the  same  old  good  margin  of  profit.  Same  feed,  same  quality,  at  a  smash- 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  Is  Guaranteed 

to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  feed  of  similar  anal¬ 
ysis.  You  should  get  two  more  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
from  each  cow. 

Remember  that  this  feed  is  priced  down  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit 
on  the  prices  you  secure.  Write  us  direct  for  full  information  if 
you  have  no  International  dealer  near  you. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  —  A  live  agent  can  quickly  sell  several 
cars  of  feed  in  each  vicinity  at  this  new,  low  price.  Write  for  details. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mill*  at  Minneapolis  and Memphis 


tree  of  that  variety.  In  commercial  nur¬ 
series  these  are  secured  from  two  and 
three-year-old  trees.  A  beginner  would 
have  to  secure  the  scions  from  a  nursery 
or  from  bearing  trees.  There  is  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  using  scions  from  the  nursery 
trees,  for  if  a  mistake  is  made  in  naming 
a  variety  scions  from  such  a  tree  will 
spread  the  mistake  throughout  the  new 
planting.  Cultivation -of  nursery  stock  is 
important  not  only  to  conserve  moisture, 
Init  in  stirring  up  the  plant  food  and  in 
destroying  weeds.  Trees  and  shrubs  need 
maximum  sunlight  for  uniform  develop¬ 
ment,  and  this  cannot  be  secured  in  a 
weedy  block  of  stock.  Trees  are  graded 
and  sold  according  to  the  height  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk.  Trees  grown 
among  weeds  are  liable  to  insect  injury, 
and  will  he  spindly,  so  cannot  be  classed 
as  the  best  grade.  Perennial  flowering 
plants  are  easy  to  grow  and  might  prove 
profitable  with  a  beginner  These  plants 
are  secured  by  division  of  the  crowns  and 
are  grown  in  rows  as  the  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Straight  rows  are  an  essential  with  the 
tree  growth,  as  one  must  he  careful  about 
scraping  the  bark  of  the  young  trees. 
Volumes  can  be  written  on  selling,  hut 
the  one  policy  by  which  nurserymen  suc¬ 
ceed  is  through  honesty.  Give  the  buyer 
a  square  deal.  If  he  orders. -one  variety 
be  sure  to  send  that  variety,  and  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  mistake,  correct  it.  It 
pays  in  the  nursery  business.  X.  H.  T. 


Fruit  Trees  for  Southern  Maryland 

I  wish  to  set  out  (next  Spring)  a  few 
good  fruit  trees,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  etc.,  for  family  use.  I  would  like 
some  good-keeping  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears.  I  would  like  peaches  from  early 
till  as  late  as  possible,  and  any  other 
varieties  you  would  suggest.  Will  you 
give  me  a  list  of  what  you  would  recom¬ 
mend  in  mv  section  (Southern  Mary¬ 
land)?  o.  w.  G. 

Westwood,  Md.  , 

You  will  find  the  following  list  good 
for  your  climate:  Apples:  For  Summer, 
plant  Yellow  Transparent  and  Red  As- 
f  radian  or  Early  Harvest;  for  Fall, 
Grimes  Golden  and  Buckingham ;  for 
Winter,  Stayman,  York  Imperial  and 
Winesap.  Peaches :  Mayflower,  Greens¬ 
boro,  Carman,  Champion.  Ray  and  El- 
berta.  Pears:  KiefTer  for  canning  and 
preserving ;  Seekcl,  Sheldon  and  Beurre 
d’Anjou.  These  are  more  resistant  to 
blight,  than  some  others.  Bartlett  is  good 
if  well  grown  and  watched  to  keep  the 
blight  cut  out.  Plums:  Abundance.  Red 
June,  Wild  Goose,  German  Prune,  Shrop¬ 
shire  Damson.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


After  living  in  New  York  City  20  years 
I  bought  a  small  farm  here  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  and  am  trying  to  make  a  living 
out  of  chickens.  Although  it  has  been  up¬ 
hill  work  so  far,  I  feel  now  as  though  I 
would  make  it  go.  The  only  aid  I  have 
had  was  my  wife  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  both 
the  best  in  their  lines.  For  the  heuefit 
of  any  city  man  thinking  of  buying  a 
small  place  to  make  a  living  on,  would 
say  sit  down  and  figure  all  your  expenses 
for  one  year  you  can  think  of,  then  double 
it,  and  if  you  do  not  have  .$1,000  left 
over,  do  not  try  it.  Tf  he  has  by  nil 
means  go  ahead,  as  it.  is  iiie  best  life  in 
the  world.  e.  s.  g. 

New  Jersey. 
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THE  HENYARD 


2  Extra  Heavy  aa 
Flannel  Shirts 
Direct  From  Factory 


Send  No  Money 

Here's  your  chance  to  buy  direct  from  factory  two 
(2)  Extra  Heavy  Flannel  Shirts  made  of  genuine 
Pondvllle  Oxford  Winter- welgtht  Flannel,  noted  for 
its  warmth  and  wearing  qualities,  in  medium  and 
dark  gray.  These  shirts  are  double-stitched  through¬ 
out,  with  large  pocket,  big  pearl  buttons,  soft  turn- 
down  collars,  and  are  factory  guaranteed  to  be  full 
cut  and  perfectly  tailored.  Sold  in  all  stores  at  not 
less  than  $4.50  each.  The  most  wonderful  bargain 
you  will  ever  be  offered  for  winter  Wearing.  Our 
price,  direct  from  factory  to  you, 

2  Shirts  for  $3.88 

Rememkerl  Vo  guarantee  every  shirt  we  sell, 
ixciucmuci  »  and  we  guarantee  to  refund 
every  cent  vou  pay  in  ease  you  are  not  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied.  Order  without  delay,  as  the  quantity  is  lim¬ 
ited  and  they  will  go  fast. 

Colors,  Medium  and  Dark  Gray 

STRONGWEAR  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  496  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

Send  2  shirts  on  approval.  I  risk  nothing.  I  pay 
only  $3.88  plus  postage  on  arrival.  If  not  satisfied 
I  will  return  shirts,  and  you  will  refund  my  money 
Immediately. 
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MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
6hows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  II!. 


Am  low  ns 

$19.50 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  ller<zlrr& 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


No.  5 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  O  KW7 
Wood  DAW 


is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  ia  the  beat  and 
Qbcapcst  saw  made  to  which 
ft  ripping  table  may  bo  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE,  SCREW,  SHARP,  DULL 

SO  Calks  to  box 
Vie— VI*. . . .  $1.35  Box 
. $1.45  Box 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  first  and 
second  zones. 
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WOOL  WAIST  TEL 

FARMERS,  have  your  wool  manufactured  into  useful 
goods,  such  us  lied  Blankets.  Comfort,  Hinting,  Flannel 
and  Yarn.  Custom  Work  Only.  Write  for  Particulars. 

M.  J.  CLAPPER,  Wool  Mfg.,  York  Springs.  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A  ddress : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  VV.  30tli  Street  New  York  City 
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A  Primer  oi  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  III 


What  is  capital? 

Capital  is  that  part  of  wealth  which  is 
saved  to  aid  directly  in  future  production. 

Are  money  and  capital  synonymous? 

Money  and  capital  are  not  the  same. 
Money  is  capital  when  it  is  used  to  pay 
labor.  It  can.  of  course,  always  be 
changed  into  capital.  Credit  is  not  capi¬ 
tal,  but  it,  too.  may  be  converted  into 
capital,  but.  neither  the  tiling  bought  for 
money  or  on  credit  is  capital  unless  it  is 
used  directly  in  production.  Capital  is  the 
material,  machinery,  tools,  buildings, 
equipment  and  wages  or  other  mainten¬ 
ance  of  labor  used  in  the  process  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

A  farmer’s  good  reputation  may  enable 
him  to  borrow  money  or  to  buy  machinery 
on  credit.  Neither  the  reputation  nor  the 
credit  is  capital ;  but  when  the  money  is 
used  to  pay  or  sustain  labor  and  the 
machinery  is  used  in  production,  both 
become  capital.  If  they  would  otherwise 
remain  idle,  the  farmer  added  to  the 
capital  fund  of  the  country  by  putting 
them  to  productive  use6. 

Is  all  the  wealth  owned  by  a  producer 
or  manufacturer  capital? 

The  whole  of  a  manufacturer’s  or  pro¬ 
ducer’s  wealth  is  not  capital.  lie  may 
possess  luxuries  and  idle  wealth,  1  ik-» 
diamonds  and  pictures.  Only  the  wealth 
that  is  actually  being  consumed  in  new 
productions  is  capital. 

May  the  amount  of  capital  in  an  en¬ 
terprise  be  expressed  in  terms  of  money? 

Capital  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways: 
by  an  inventory  of  the  wealth  employed 
in  the  undertaking:  or  we  may  express 
its  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  Instead 
of  enumerating  the  improvements  of  a 
farm  we  would  say  the  farmer  has  a 
capital  of  .$10,000.  or  any  amount  rep¬ 
resenting  the  money  value  of  the  things 
he  uses  to  produce  new  wealth. 

How  is  capital  classified? 

Capital  is  sometimes  classified  as  fixed 
capital  and  circulating  capital.  When 
capital  is  all  consumed  in  a  single  use. 
according  to  Mill,  it  is  called  circulating 
capital.  When  it  is  not  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  single  use.  it  is  called  fixed 
capital.  The  farmer’s  barn  and  drain 
tile  are  fixed  capital.  His  seed  and  horse 
feed  are  circulating  capital.  The  rule  is. 
however,  a  little  rigid.  The  lines  are 
not  usually  so  definitely  fixed,  because 
of  the  variation  of  utilities.  A  berry 
basket  or  an  egg  crate  may  be  used  the 
second  time,  and  under  this  rule  would 
be  classed  as  fixed  capital.  A  harvester 
is  a  good  example  of  fixed  capital,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  used  in  many  harvests, 
but  the  binder  twine  on  it  is  destroyed 
in  one  operation,  and  is  circulating 
capital. 

How  is  capital  created? 

Capital  is  wealth,  and  is  created  by  the 
agency  of  land,  capital  and  labor ;  but  it 
i6  the  result  of  saving.  If  all  wealth 
were  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is  created, 
or  if  it  were  all  hoarded  and  stored,  there 
would  be  no  capital.  Wheat  lying  idle 
in  a  bin  is  wealth,  because  it  may  be 
exchanged  for  other  useful  things;  it  be¬ 
comes  capital  when  used  to  feed  labor 
or  when  it  is  sown  iu  the  field  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  crop. 

What  are  the  inducements  to  save  and 
to  use  wealth  as  capital? 

Wealth  becomes  capital  only  when  it  is 
being  consumed  in  whole  or  iu  part  in  the 
production  of  new  wealth.  There  are 
two  incentives  for  saving:  to  provide  for 
the  future,  and  to  increase  wealth  by  in¬ 
vestments  which  pay  interest  and  profits. 
Another  inducement  to  save  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  use  capital  to  employ  one’s  self  in 
production.  The  prospect  of  becoming  the 
owner  of  a  farm  is  a  greater  incentive  to 
the  hired  man  to  save  than  the  mere  in¬ 
terest  on  the  saving  would  be. 

Ts  it  advisable  to  encourage  the  saving 
and  use  of  wealth  as  capital? 

The  more  capital  we  use  in  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  building,  implements,  tools,  ma¬ 
chinery,  wages,  etc.,  the  more  demand 
there  will  be  for  labor  and  the  more 
wealth  will  be  created.  Of  course,  the 
more  wealth  there  is  the  better  it  will  be 
for  everyone.  The  use  of  wealth  as  cap¬ 
ital  is  therefore  desirable,  aud  the  hoard¬ 


ing  of  wealth  is  waste. 

Can  society  encourage  saving? 

Society  encourages  saving  through  the 
institution  of  private*  property,  aud  the 
maintenance  of  stable  governments,  and 
equitable  administration  of  law.  If  prop¬ 
erty  were  held  iu  common  the  individual 
would  probably  lose  the  incentive  to  save. 
If  revolutions  and  riots  were  frequent  and 
lawless,  it  would  discourage  savinr  be¬ 
cause  no  one  would  be  secure  in  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  abstain  from  immediate  enjoyment  of 
the  things  in  hand. 

What  was  the  origin  of  wealth  and 
capital  ? 

The  first  man  probably  lived  in  a  cave 
and  subsisted  on  berries  and  nuts  and 
other  free  gifts  of  nature.  He  had  no 
wealth  or  capital.  He  labored  to  gather 
the  food.  The  requisites  of  his  existence 
were  labor  and  natural  gifts  in  land,  and 
the  powers  that  go  with  it.  In  time  pop¬ 
ulation  increased  and  there  was  need  of 
more  food.  Up  to  that  time,  food  had 
been  consumed  as  soon  as  it  was  gath¬ 
ered.  Then  some  enterprising  member  of 
the  tribe  gathered  enough  food  in  one  day 
to  keep  him  two  days.  He  saved  half  of 
it  to  sustain  himself  during  the  second 
day.  in  which  he  made  a  rude  instrument 
to  catch  fish.  The  food  he  saved  and 
consumed  while  he  made  the  fish  net  was 
capital.  The  net  became  capital  as  soon 
as  he  begau  to  use  it  to  catch  fish. 
Others  would  be  willing  to  accept  fish  in 
exchange  for  the  berries  and  nuts  which 
they  had  gathered,  so  the  fish  and  the 
nuts  were  wealth.  The  part  of  the  fish 
and  other  food  consumed  to  catch  fish  was 
also  capital.  So.  too.  were  the  first  boat 
used  to  fish  ;  the  trap,  and  the  spear  used 
to  capture  game,  and  the  first  rude  im¬ 
plements  used  to  till  the  soil.  Capital, 
therefore,  had  its  origin  in  labor  and  iu 
the  instinct  to  save.  Capital  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  past  labor  makes  to  the 
present  production,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  see  that  its  benefits  are  fairly 
and  equally  distributed  among  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  present  time. 


Pruning  Grapevines 

What  time  of  the  year  is  desirable  to 
prune  grapevines  and  how?  Vines  are 
about  15  years  old.  and  look  as  though 
they  had  not  been  trimmed  in  some  years. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  a.  a.  s. 

Grapevines  are  usually  pruned  some 
time  during  the  dormant  period.  At  the 
time  this  is  written  pruning  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Lake  Erie  fruit  belt  is  under 
way.  It  is  best,  however,  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  work  to  wait  until  after  several 
hard  freezes  have  occurred,  as  these  en¬ 
able  one  to  select  the  best-matured  wood. 
However,  if  one  has  but  a  small  amount 
of  pruning,  as  iu  the  home  garden,  it 
can  best  be  delayed  until  shortly  before 
the  starting  of  growth  in  the  Spring.  At 
this  tint*'  all  of  the  poorly  ripened  wood 
is  plainly  seen,  ai  d  only  that  which  is 
good  is  retained. 

For  Concord  grape  the  pruning  should 
result  in  a  trunk  or  stem  from  the  ground 
level  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  from  near 
the  top  of  this  two  canes  of  last  season’s 
growth  are  retained.  These  canes  are  to 
bear  the  fruit  of  the  current  sesaon.  ami 
each  carries  from  0  to  10  buds.  About 
two  feet  below  this  level  two  more  canes 
are  left,  but  of  four  to  eight  buds  in 
length.  The  canes  at  the  ton  and  those 
below  are  tied  laterally  to  the  wires  or 
slats  of  the  trellis.  Another  method 
maintains  a  trunk  or  stem  to  a  height  of 
‘JO  in.  from  the  ground,  and  from  this 
two  arms  are  carried  along  a  wire  at  this 
level.  Canes  from  these  arms  are  se¬ 
lected  to  tie  directly  or  obliquely  to  a 
wire  that  is  about  30  iu.  above  the  lower. 
In  this  case  three  or  four  well-spaced 
canes  are  chosen,  depending  on  the  va¬ 
riety  and  vigor.  The  principles  involved 
in  training  to  any  method  are  the  fitting 
of  the  pruning  to  the  trellis  if  that  be 
already  established,  the  establishment  of 
parts  of  the  vino  that  are  to  serve  as  a 
support,  i.  e..  trunk  and  arms,  and  the 
pruning  to  fruiting  wood  arising  from 
the  older  trunk  and  arms.  Wood  over 
two  years  serves  the  vine  only  as  a  sup¬ 
port.  Many  methods  of  training  have 
been  evolved,  but  the  training  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  adapted  to  three  at  the 
most,  two  of  which  have  been  suggested 
above.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


“All  right  back  there?”  called  the  con¬ 
ductor  from  the  front  of  the  car.  “Hold 
on.”  came  a  feminine  voice.  “Wait  till  I 
get  my  clothes  on.”  The  entire  carful 
turned  and  craned  their  necks  expectant¬ 
ly.  A  girl  got  on  with  a  basket  of  laun¬ 
dry  ! — Credit  Lost. 


Restore  the  Potash 


During  the  past  few  years  farmers  have  been  urged  to  bend 
every  effort  to  produce  maximum  crops  without  giving 
much  consideration  to  the  effect  on  their  soils.  Established 
rotations  were  broken  up  and  the  very  best  parts  of  the 
farm  put  into  the  most  needed  crops,  while  the  poorer 
parts  were  neglected. 

In  a  way  it  was  a  return  to  the  pioneer’s  method  of  mining 
the  soil. 

Today  is  the  period  of  readjustment  for  the  fartner  as  weU 
as  for  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  farm  labor  situation  and  the  uncertainty  of  future 
prices  are  such  that  prudence  demands  that  the  cost  of 
producing  a  unit  of  crop  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 
This  requires  more  crop  units  per  acre  and  a  return  to  the 
rotations  known  to  be  best  for  a  given  locality. 

The  great  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  crop  production  is 
the  right  method  of  feeding  the  crops. 

The  composition  of  commercial  plant  foods  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  changed  during  the  period  of  Potash  famine.  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  has  replaced  all  or  a  part  of  the  Potash  in  Ameri¬ 
can  fertilizer  formulas,  while  just  the  opposite  has  taken 
place  in  Europe,  -where  there  was  a  shortage  of  phosphates. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  back  to  normal  again  and  to  return 
to  the  fertilizer  formulas  that  were  so  profitable  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  past.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without 
effort 'on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  without  sufficient 
notice  to  the  manufacturer  to  prepare  for  the  change. 
Therefore  think  the  matter  over  carefully,  and  if  your 
previous  experience  has  shown  you  that 

Potash  Pays 

notify  your  dealer  that  you  wish  to  use  fertilizers  with  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  Potash  and  a  little  more  to  make  up  for  the 
drain  on  the  soil  during  the  Potash  famine. 

And  do  it  right  away,  for  it  takes  time  for  the  manufacturer  to  import  it 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  know  what  your  demands  will  be. 

The  price  of  Potash  fias  fallen  much  faster  than  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  so  you  may  feel  assured  that  you  can  again  get  a  profit  from  its 
use.  The  main  point  is  to  insist  that  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  shall  be 
ready  for  you  when  needed.  In  order  to  insure  thi3,  prompt  action  on 
your  part  is  essential. 

Take  up  the  matter  with  your  dealer  at  once.  If  we  can  help  you  write  to  us. 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

II.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


with 


state  num- 


trees  you  tap, 

CRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


G 1  9  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  aud  ship¬ 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 


Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  Sb.  MONTGOMERY,  N.V. 


Does 

Fthe  Work  xi 

of  Manv  Man 


WITTE  ENGINE 


2  H-P.  (PULLS 

*^*95 


COMPLETE 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE, 

on  Skids 
Ready  to 
Operate 


NOW 


Don’t  wait  if  you  need  any  size  or  style 
engine.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  while 
we  are  making  these  Special  Low 
Prices.  Safe  Delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  ship¬ 
ment.  Wire  or  write  for  New 
Big  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Lever  Control] 

Log  Saw6 

Complete,  ONLY 

F.  O.  B..  K 
From  Pittsburgh 
add  $6.80 


F.O.B.  Kansas  City.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5. 

All  Sizes  and  Styles  —  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene— 2,3,4,6,8,12,16,22  and  30  H-P, 
at  proportionately  Low  Prices 


2%) 


Direct 
Factory 


Price  X — Large 

a  K  JUCO  quantity 
production  in  a  modem 
factory  enables  me  to 
offer  you  a  superior 
'  engine,  saw  rig  or  trea 
saw — save  you  a  lot  of 
money.  I  ship  quick.  ^ 

WITTE  Power 

,  Cordwood,  Etc.  Saw  Outfits 

r  Cord  a  aoJZ  7a  My  power  8aw  riss  are  big. 
a  a  Bay.  powerful,  durable  rigs  that 
i  man  can  use  a  lifetime  and  make  money.  Big 
value— no  toy  stuff— but  rigs  that  cut  60  to  75  cords  of 
cordwood  a  day.  Built  in  sizes.  4.  fi.  8  and  12  H-P.  All 
steel  trucks— all  ready  to  operate.  Write  for  Power  Saw 
Catalog  and  Special  Prices.  Branch  Buzz  Saw  $23.50. 

r~ o ■»  Tafittc  If  you  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage 
* *1*  of  my  low  cash  price.  I  am  ready  to 
meet  you  half  way  on  any  plan  that  suits  you.  First,  write 
for  WITTE  book  you  want— Engine.  Drag  Saw,  Power  Saw, 

Tree  Saw  or  Buzz  Saw.  Big  saving  If  you  buy  now. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg„  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal . "  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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Do  Your  Belt  Work  With 
An  Avery  Skid  Engine 

Here  is  a  real  kerosene  burning,  four-cylinder  skid  engine  that  is 
proving  to  be  a  big  success.  They  are  preferred  by  many  to  steam 
and  are  being  used  for  operating  factories  and  machine  shops,  stone 
crushers  and  quarries  and  particularly  saw  mills.  Is  low  speed, 
heavy  duty  and  furnishes  exactly  the  cheap,  reliable  power  you  want. 

Costs  about  one-third  less  than  a  steam  engine — requires  no  en¬ 
gineer,  is  simple  and  easy  to  run — has  no  heavy  boilers  to  move, 
boilers  weigh  two  to  five  times  this  engine — has  no  smoke  stack  with 
its  dangerous  sparks — can  be  set  up  anywhere,  it  is  handy,  as  location 
near  water  not  needed — no  heavy  foundations  needed,  as  four  op¬ 
posed  cylinders  reduce  vibration  to  minimum.  With  it  you  can 
operate  lots  of  20,000  to  30,000  feet — it  costs  so  little  to  move. 

Has  renewable  inner  cylinder  walls  which  can  be  turned  from  time 
to  time  in  case  of  wear,  or  can  be  quickly  replaced  if  ever  scored. 
This  one  feature  quadruples  the  value  of  this  engine  as  it  adds  many 
extra  years  to  its  life.  Also  has  adjustable  main  crankshaft  bearings, 
extra  large  crankshaft,  valves-in-head,  centrifugal  gasifiers  that  turn 
the  kerosene  into  gas  and  really  burn  it  and  many  other  exclusive 
features.  Three  sizes — all  four-cylinder,  30,  45  and  65  H.  P.  Write 
for  catalog  and  special  circular.  Or  ask  us  for  names  of  users  and 
learn  from  them  what  money-makers  these  engines  are. 

Avery  Company 

t021  Iowa  St.  Peoria,  111. 

Distributors; 

J.  B.  Norton  Co..  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

AND 

Brackett,  Shaw  &  Luut  Company 

1  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 


Avery  Renewable  Inner 
Cylinder  Wall 

Easily  removed  for  cleaning  or  re¬ 
placing.  Lengthens  the  life  of  the 
motor. 


Adjustable  Box 

Tightens  up  main  crankshaft  bear¬ 
ings  from  outside  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  two  bolts  with  an  ordinary 
socket  wrench.  Another  exclusive 
Avery  Engine  Feature. 


T r  actors .  Trucks,  Motor  Cultivators, 
Threshers.  Plows ,  etc. 


Money  Down 

on  Mr.  Edison’s  New  Phonograph*^ 
'T'HIS  wonderful  New  Edison  Dia-  ' 

-*•  mond  Amberola — Mr.  Edison’s  great  new 

with  the  Diamond  Stylus  Reproducer,  and 
brand  new  Blue  Amberol  Indestructible  Four- 
Minute  Records  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  frt s 
trial.  Now  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the 
finest  and  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price 
very  much  less  than  that  which  imitations 
of  genuine  Edison  Amberola  are  offered.  Seize 
this  opportunity. 

Catalog  Free  I 


Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  is  enough  Find 
out  about  this  offer — while  this  offer  lasts. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dists. 
19th  St  &  Marshall  Bird.,  Dept  9079,  Chicago,  IB, 


Agents  Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  RURAL  NEW- 
WORKER.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

J.  G.  MULHOLLAND 
74  North  CHAMPION  AVE., 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weat  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’R  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr  F  D  Crane 


Petroleum  in  New  England 

I  am  looking  for  a  little  information 
regarding  the  possible  location  of  oil  (re¬ 
ferring  to  petroleum)  in  this  latitude 
and  this  part  of  the  country.  Is  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  scientific  research,  a  physical 
impossibility  that  it  should  occur  along 
this  portion  of  the  coast  of  Maine?  For 
some  time  past  I  have  noticed  on  one  of 
my  brooks  a  certain  slimy,  bluish  (and  at 
times  brownish)  scum,  which  probably  is 
only  ‘‘fool’s  gold,”  so  to  speak,  in  the 
form  of  certain  bluish  scum  I  used  to  see 
on  stagnant  water  when  I  was  a  boy  run¬ 
ning  around  the  swamps ;  but  this  is  so 
persistent  on  water,  not  altogether  still, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  I  would  like 
to  find  all  the  possibilities  of  “oil”  being 
or  not  being  under  this  clay  subsoil  of 
ours.  H.  G.  D. 

Maine. 

You  are  quite  right  in  having  your 
doubts  as  to  oil  from  your  granite  rocks, 


Salt  on  the  Coal  Fire 

I  have,  I  believe,  made  an  important 
discovery,  which  I  wish  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  to  make  known  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Although  it  has  been 
nearly  20  years-  since  I  obtained  the  se¬ 
cret  of  its  use  in  a  general  way,  it  was 
not  until  last  Winter  that  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  it  in  every  way.  It  is 
simply  this :  When  filling  up  your  fur¬ 
nace  for  the  night,  sprinkle  over  the  top 
of  the  coals  a  few  ounces  of  common  salt. 
This  will  not  only  greatly  increase  its 
heating  quality,  but  will  also  cause  the 
cinders  to  burn  into  much  finer  ash  with¬ 
out  any  clinkers  or  melting  together  of 
dross,  from  lime  or  sulphur  found  in  the 
coal  in  a  free  state.  It  will  clean  out 
the  flues  of  the  kitchen  stove  and  make 
the  coal  burn  longer.  c.  t. 

New  York. 

This  matter  comes  up  about  every  so 
often,  and  there  are  always  those  who 


The  Christmas  Tree 


and  the  chances  are  very  much  iu  favor 
of  its  being  merely  another  form  of  the 
bacterial  scum  so  common  in  swampy 
spots,  especially  if  there  is  some  iron  in 
the  soil.  A  geologist  kindly  gave  us  a 
few  notes  on  this  matter  not  long  since, 
and  he  gave  one  first-class  test  which  re¬ 
quires  no  professional  skill ;  that  is,  to 
take  a  stick  and  gently  stir  or  break  into 
the  scum.  The  bacterial  scum  will  break 
up  into  patches  and  float  away  without 
again  joining;  the  oil  scum,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  spread  and  join  again,  more 
or  less.  So,  if  your  scum  joins  itself 
together  after  a  disturbance,  you  can  see 
if  you  can  get  enough  together  to  form 
a  drop  which  will  have  a  characteristic 
smell  when  put  on  a  hot  stove  lid.  It 
will  be  time  enough  then  to  “form  a  com¬ 
pany  and  sell  stock.” 


are  very  sure  it  “works.”  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should 
do  so  with  all  coals  and  all  stoves,  but 
there  may  be  some  kinds  of  coal  which 
are  the  better  for  it.  The  same  is  true 
about  the  ash  ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  some 
coals  which  do  not  clinker  so  badly  if  a 
little  salt  is  used.  Experiments  on  a 
large  scale,  with  fires  which  are  regu¬ 
larly  stoked,  do  not  show  any  advantage 
for  the  salt  treatment,  but  bouse  fires  are 
a  different  matter,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  when  you  use  salt,  especially  if  it  is 
colored  a  pretty  pink  and  bought  from 
a  pedlar  at  a  decided  advance  on  the 
market  rates,  that  you  then  take  consider¬ 
ably  more  care  with  the  fire. 


Orangeade  Syrup 


Notice 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern :  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  the  Milk  Regulation 
Board,  created  by  Section  2486,  of  Chap¬ 
ter  128  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut, 
revision  of  1918.  will  hold  a  hearing  at 
the  office  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Room  25.  State  Capitol.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  on  Wednesday,  December  29, 
1920,  at  2  j).  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing,  amending,  repealing  or  suspending 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  in¬ 
spection  of  dairies,  the  production,  care, 
handling,  marketing  or  sale  of  milk  or 
cream  within  the  State,  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  use  of  milk  or  cream 
which  is  insanitary  or  detrimental  to 
public  health,  as  provided  in  Section  21SG 
of  the  above  mentioned  chapter. 

Thomas  Holt.  Chairman, 

Milk  Regulation  Board. 


In  answer  to  G.  L.  B„  Selma,  Oi'e., 
here  is  the  recipe  of  the  best  orangeade 
syrup  made;  it  is  the  original:  Four 
good  oranges,  grate  the  thin,  yellow  rind 
with  a  medium  coarse  grater,  pour  over 
t_his  2  (its.  of  boiling  water.  Then  add 
5  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar;  dissolve  and 
add  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  juice 
of  two  lemons  to  brighten  ;  if  two  are  not 
enough,  add  more.  This  will  give  you  a 
gallon  of  syrup.  Owinw  to  its  being  made 
from  the  fruit,  it  will  not  keep  a  long 
time;  if  made  with  6  lbs.  of  sugar  it  will 
keep  a  little  longer.  There  are  many 
kinds,  but  none  better.  You  will  have  to 
be  governed  by  your  taste,  a«  the  fruit 
varies  so  much.  Rut  about  2  oz.  iu  a 
glass  and  mix  with  soda  or  ice  water. 

Massachusetts.  a.  a. 


“Her  face  looked  worn.”  “Yes,  it  is 
unfortunate  people  have  to  wear  faces 
like  that.” — Baltimore  American. 
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The  Big  Problem  of  Rural  Schools 


I  would  like  to  lay  a  matter  of  district 
and  high  school  controversy  before  your 
writers  best  able  to  answer  the  same. 

Why  is  our  Educational  Department  at 
Albany  anxious  to  shut  up  the  one  neces¬ 
sary,  convenient  and  long-standing  dis¬ 
trict  country  school?  The  parents  very 
much  need  the  help  of  their  children 
morning  and  night. 

If  the  department  at  Albany  is  not 
anxious  so  to  do.  why  does  it  compel 
children  to  go  to  the  country  school  and 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  kicking 
balls  for  the  larger  bullies  of  the  school? 

We  live  in  a  town  10  miles  square. 
They  are  building  in  the  little  center 
village  a  high  school.  They  got  two  dis¬ 
tricts  consolidated  into  the  center  by 
some  very  sly  work.  Now  the  superin¬ 
tendent  seems  to  want  the  other  district 
schools  to  fail  entirely.  He  seems  to 
have  no  interest  in  them  at  all.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  good  one  in  the  district  school 
it  is  all  right ;  if  not,  he  is  more  pleased, 
seemingly,  to  see  it  fail.  As  to  closing 
the  country  schools,  there  are  the  long 
hours  the  children  would  have  to  put  in 
to  get  to  the  centralized  or  high  school, 
in  some  kind  of  a  conveyance.  Then 
there  is  the  standing  on  a  corner  with 
little  or  no  breakfast  to  wait  for  a  ride, 
for  all  know  children  eat  very  little  in 
the  morning.  But  the  city  child  can 
sleep  that  extra  time,  have  a  ride  on  the 
cement  or  walk  from  his  door  to  the  high 
school,  and  go  home  to  a  warm  dinner. 
Is  it  right?  Is  there  a  law  to  enforce 
such  wicked  selfishness  on  law-abiding, 
tax-paying  citizens?  mbs.  h.  b. 

The  above  is  an  actual  letter  written 
by  a  woman  with  children.  Our  corre- 
pondence  shows  that  these  are  vital 
questions — and  there  are  thousands  who 
feel  as  this  woman  does.  What  is  the 
answer,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
We  must  face  this  situation  and  work  it 
out,  not  in  any  selfish  or  arbitrary  spirit, 
but  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
facts.  The  first  discussion  follows : 

A  Discussion  of  the  Little  Schools 

There  is  a  question  implied  but  not 
asked  in  the  letter  as  to  whether  she  must 
send  her  children,  or  others  must  send 
theirs,  to  a  district  school  where  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  management  is  apparently  very 
bad.  and  the  little  children  are  bullied 
by  bigger  ones  who  abuse  them.  Also  the 
other  question  is  implied  whether  parents 
can  be  compelled  to  send  off  little  chil¬ 
dren  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  on 
a  long,  cold  ride,  after  perhaps  waiting 
on  a  corner  for  the  conveyance  to  a  con¬ 
solidated  school. 

As  I  understand  the  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  law  at  present,  it  provides  that 
children  eight  to  12  shall  attend  school 
every  day  that  school  is  in  session,  but 
states  that  excuses  will  be  granted  for 
the  following  reasons:  Impassable  roads, 
sickness  in  the  family  and  no  one  to  help 
except  the  child,  weather  dangerous  to 
health,  sickness  of  the  child.  After  at¬ 
taining  the  age  of  14.  if  the  pupil  holds 
an  eighth  grade  certificate  and  attended 
school  130  days  in  the  year  previous  to 
making  application  for  the  permit,  and  if 
the  pupil  has  regular  employment  in  view, 
then  such  a  pupil  may  leave  school  and 
go  to  work.  If.  in  addition  to  the  above 
regulations,  a  pupil  has  not  passed  out 
of  the  sixth  grade,  that  pupil  must  re¬ 
main  in  school  until  the  sixth  grade  has 
been  completed,  or  until  10  years  of  age. 

Now  what  can  a  parent  do?  This.  I 
think,  if  the  school  is  very  bad  or  the 
conditions  are  such  that  it  seems  unwise 
or  unfair  to  the  child  to  send  the  child 
in  a  conveyance :  First,  the  parent 
should  appeal  to  the  trustee,  the  attend¬ 
ance  officer,  the  district  superintendent, 
the  State  Department,  in  the  order  named. 
Proceedings  could  be  started  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  one  or  ones  responsible  for 
the  bad  conditions.  There  are  a  number 
of  teachers  in  New  York  State  rural  dis¬ 
trict  schools  who  should  be  summarily 
removed,  and  doubtless  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  would  remove  more  of  them  if 
others  who  are  better  were  available, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ease. 
There  are  also  very  many  district  school 
teachers  who  are  doing  excellent  work 
under  very  adverse  conditions,  and  where 
they  are  there  are  good  schools,  the  chil¬ 
dren  want  to  go  to  school  and  the  parents 
want  to  have  them.  If  their  noses  get 
cold  on  the  way  and  they  sometimes  get 
sick,  the  youngsters  go  just  the  same,  and 
they  want  to  go.  But  sending  a  child  to 
a  poor  school  and  an  incompetent  teacher 
is  often  worse  than  giving  the  child  no 
schooling  at  all.  To  eliminate  those 
poor  schools  and  incompetent  teachers 
and  to  readjust  the  courses  of  study  are 
perhaps  the  vital  matters  in  school  re¬ 
form.  What  part  the  principle  of  con- 
solidation  is  to  play  in  the  reformation 
remains  to  be  argued  out  and  seen  later. 
The  rural  population  has  apparently  de¬ 
cided  once  and  for  all  against  the  old 
township  system  that  was  tried  last  year. 

That  there  are  terrible  injustices  in¬ 
flicted  in  isolated  cases  under  our  present 
school  system  as  it  operates  in  remote 
rural  districts.  I  know  from  hearsay  and 
personal  experience  and  observation.  It 
is  not  true  that  these  injustices  are  very 
often  intentional.  The  poor  youngsters 
are  the  ones  who  suffer  iu  impaired  health, 


often  corrupted  morals,  and  bad  habits 
of  thinking  and  living.  There  are  many 
chronic  complainers.  too,  who  have  little 
idea  what  their  real  grievances  are. 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  how  a  school 
is  going  to  be  run  economically  with  one 
to'  six  or  eight  pupils,  nor  how  enough, 
teachers  are  to  be  found  for  all  these 
little  schools,  or  at  least  how  competent 
teachers  are  to  be  found  for  all  of  them. 
Young,  often  ill  prepared,  remaining  in 
the  profession  for  a  year  or  two,  or  three 
in  the  majority  of  cases ;  teaching  to 
earn  a  little  pocket  money  or  to  get  some 
money  to  set  up  housekeeping.  I  believe 
that  a  majority,  or  at  least  nearly  half 
the  rural  school  teachers  are  incompetent, 
and  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  one-room  schools  are  not  fit  to  send 
children  to.  That  is  not  a  popular  opin¬ 
ion.  of  course,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  back  of  it. 

There  are  also  serious  objections  to 
consolidation,  and  this  woman  has  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  of  them.  I  would  not  let 
a  young  child  of  mine  go  on  a  long  ride 
to  a  remote  consolidated  school  in  the 
charge  of  a  politically  selected,  possibly 
careless  or  immoral  driver.  That  most 
of  the  drivers  would  be  competent  and 
that  many  consolidations  could  be  made 
satisfactorily  is.  however,  probably  true. 

Some  big  problems  are  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  we  want  the  right  solution. 
That  is  what  the  committee  of  21  is 
planning  the  State-wide  survey  for.  I 
think  that  this  survey  will  be  a  great 
thing,  that  it  will  get  at  the  truth  as  it 
has  never  been  got  at  before,  and  that 
then  we  will  see.  quite  likely,  what  should 
be  done  to  get  better  teachex-s  in  place  of 
those  who  are  incompetent,  and  so  to 
arrange  courses  of  study  that  they  will 
furnish  what  children  should  really 
study,  and  not  merely  what  the  teachers 
know  how  to  teach,  and  for  that  reason, 
mainly,  do  teach.  A  new  generation  of 
teachers  will  possibly  have  to  be  trained 
up  to  teach  what  is  required  in  modern 
life,  although  of  course  the  good  old 
“three  R”  studies  will  always  be  with  us, 
and  if  all  our  girl  teachers  could  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  well  it 
would  be  a  long  step  toward  good  schools. 

H.  G.  E. 


The  Beaver  or  the  Farmer 

I  am  a  farmer  and  have  been  troubled 
since  last  August  with  beavers.  Upon 
finding  them  1  immediately  notified  the 
State  Conservation  Commission,  who 
wrote  me  not  to  touch  the  dam  until 
their  game  warden  came.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  beavers  flooded  the  meadow,  and 
I  could  not  gather  four  tons  of  hay, 
which  was  a  complete  loss  to  me.  When 
the  game  warden  came  he  told  me  I  could 
collect  no  damage  for  the  hay,  and  he 
gave  me  a  permit  to  tear  out  the  dam. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  as  busy  as 
the  beavers  working  to  pull  out  what  they 
put  iu.  As  the  permit  expires  the  first 
of  December,  and  as  this  is  no  swamp, 
all  good  meadow  land,  with  a  spring 
brook  running  through.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  if  there  is  no  protection  for  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  beaver?  m.  m. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apparently  the  beaver  comes  iu  ahead 
of  the  farmer  as  a  protected  citizen.  The 
State  Game  Commission  tells  us  that  they 
will  x-enew  this  permit  to  tear  out  the 
beaver  dams  if  M.  M.  will  simply  make 
application.  That  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  record.  The  commission  then 
adds : 

As  to  a  recovery  for  the  damage  done, 
iu  the  case  of  William  G.  Barrett  and 
another  vs.  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
full  text  of  which  may  be  had  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Judge  Andrews  held  that  no  recov¬ 
ery  could  be  had  under  the  claim  filed  by 
the  x-espondents,  the  judge  stating  that  : 

“It  is  true  that  one  who  keeps  wild 
animals  in  captivity  must  see  to  it  at  his 

g’ril  that  they  do  no  damage  to  others. 

ut  it  is  not  true  that  whenever  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  liable  for  a  certain  act,  the 
State  is  liable  for  the  same  act.  In  lib¬ 
erating  these  beavers  the  State  was  act¬ 
ing  as  a  goverment.  As  a  trustee  for  the 
people  and  as  their  representative  it  was 
doing  what  h  thought  best  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  the  public  at  large.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  hold  that 
the  rule  of  such  cases  as  those  cited  is 
applicable.  We  reach  the  conclusion  that 
no  recovery  can  be  had  under  this  claim. 
Therefore,  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate 
Division  and  the  determination  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  must  be  reversed  and 
the  claim  dismissed.” 


Garden  Tractors  for  Spraying 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  of  any  method  by  which  a  so-called 
“garden  tractor”  can  be  used  as  power 
for  an  orchard-spraying  outfit  suitable 
for  an  apple  orchard  of  five  acres?  Some 
of  the  trees  are  25  ft.  high.  I  have  not 
a  power  spraying  outfit  and  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  in  existence.  Anything 
that  is  very  expensive  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  as  it  would  hardly  pay  to  buv  an 
exclusively  spraying  outfit  with  power  in¬ 
cluded  for  an  orchard  of  the  size  men¬ 
tioned.  c,  u. 

Indiana. 

We  cannot  answer  this  from  experience, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  readers 
have  considered  the  plan.  If  so  will 
they  please  give  their  experience? 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  is  the  Guide) 

That  commercial  fertilizers  and  barn  yard 
manure  have  a  better  effect  when  the  soil  is  made 
sweet  by  Grangers  Lime. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sacceuort 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  S;S,.C,“S... 

V  ORKS  :  V  EST  SfOCKBRIDGE,  MaSS. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Raisa  the 
crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  and  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 
lace  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
and.  No  cold  w  earlier.  You  lire  longer  and  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Rich,  fertile 
soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  crop 
assurance  which  makes  sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  corners  welcome.  Wonderful  roads,  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C.  L.  8EAGRAVES,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Sants  Fe  Ur.,  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


The  tools’' that 
make  you 
like  the  work 


Disston  Tools!  The  kind  that 
are  made  specifically  for  their 
jobs— that  enable  you  to  do  the 
thousand -and -one  jobs  on  the 
farm  in  the  least  time. 

Poor  tools  are  great  time 
wasters.  They  are  too  costly  in 
labor  for  the  wise  farmer  to  use. 

Get  Disston  Tools! 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  “Disston 
Saws  and  Tools  on  the  Farm.” 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Offices  <^5ST>?* 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Over 
$2,000,000 
Invested 


Leam  Auto  qnd 

Tractor  Business 

Earn  $150  to  $400  a  Month 

Big  money  is  waiting  for  you  right  now  in 

every  section  of  the  country— right  in  your  own 
neighborhood.  After  6  to  8  weeks  training  here 

you  can  take  your  pick  of  fine  opportunities.  The  thousands  of 
Rahe  Trained  men  now  in  business  for  themselves  in  every  State  are 
always  calling  for  more  Rahe  Trained  men  than  I  have  students. 

\theTfIctor  Schoo 

Worlds  Oldest  and  Greatest 


38,000 

Graduates 


Twice  more  equipment  and  twice  more  floor  space  used 
in  daily  actual  practice  training  than  any  other  Auto 
and  Tractor  School  In  America.  Autos,  trucks  and  tractors— 
r  t,yl,es  an4  models— electric  Btarters,  lighting  and  ignition  systems 
of  all  types.  Individual  instruction.  Largest  and  best  ar- 
ranged  live  motor  and  electric  starting  and  ignition  equip-  - 
ment  in  U.  S.  Master  mechanic  instructors  make  your  learning  easy. 

Catalog  Free!  Write  at  once  for  Free  68-' 
tuition  Offer  and  proof  of  big-pay  opportunities.  A' 

Rahe  School  **  - ansas  CMy’ Mo- 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


] 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Christmas  1  i  in  a  finds'  ns  comfortable  in 
body  if  not  in  bank  account,  If  our  safe 
deposit  box  al  tin*  bank  wan  ns  well  filled 
with  «oen  cities  ns  tin*  Mopo  Farm  folks 
are  with  supper  and  sal  inflict  ion,  \ve  eon  I  I 
take  that  long  desired  European  trip. 
My  figures  show  Hint  after  raising  the 
biggest  and  most  expensive  crop  that  ever 
mine  nut  of  this  fni'in.  file  inrreased  in¬ 
come  will  not  quite  equal  the  increased 
cost.  However,  we  made  a  good  bailie, 
and  some  of  the  middlemen  have  reason 
to  la*  merry  at  least.  Hut  let  ns  forget 
the  linaneial  part  of  the  past  season.  \Ve 
must,  have  gained  al  least  To  pounds  of 
child  growth  and  as  for  wisdom  if  we 
can.  use  it  properly  it  ought  to  weigh  a 
ton.  It  is  cold  outside,  but  I  have  n 
roaring  fire,  a  basket  of  apples,  two  new 
books,  a  box  of  nuts,  and  1  think  I  know 
where  the  girls  have  hidden  the  doughnuts 
and  pumpkin  pie.  Bruce,  the  new  Aire¬ 
dale  dog,  a  big,  shaggy  fellow,  lies  on  the 
mat  studying  me  with  one  big  brown  eye. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  1  have  no  business  to 
complain.  I  shall  have  to  go  back  into 
history  a  little  to  find  something  to  growl 
about. 

*  *  #  *  * 

And  that  is  not.  all  a  permanent  growl, 
either.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  let  my  mind 
drift  back  until  it  bumps  into  the  harbor 
of  those  old  days  in  Colorado  long,  long 
ago.  It  was  gloomy  enough,  that  day 
before  Christmas.  A  storm  was  just 

tuning  up,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
mountains  seemed  to  s<llle  over  us  like 
an  evil  spell.  The  dry,  brown  plains 
stretched  away  from  tin*  river  the  cattle 
I  was  herding  were  ranging  over  it  vain¬ 
ly  searching  for  a  bite  of  grass.  Down 

beside  the  river,  in  the  corner  of  an  old, 

abandoned  sod  corral.  I  had  built  a  lire 
of  sticks  and  chips  where  I  was  to  cook 
my  dinner.  The  riding  pony  was  picketed 
near  by.  Now  and  then  a  prairie  dog 
would  pop  out  of  his  hole  and  view  me 
with  curiosity.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  joy  except  the  song  of  the  (’ache  La 
l’oudre  River  as  it  went  singing  and 
laughing  down  its  shallow  course.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  liver  was  laughing 
at  its  escape  from  a  hideoufl  country  and 
a  desolate  life  on  its  h  'pp.v  journey  off 
away  to  that  country  where  the  waters 
all  run  into  tin*  ocean.  For  this  was  my 
first  Christmas  away  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Cope  Cod  seems  like  a  dreary 
and  unremembered  spot  to  those  who 
merely  visit  it,  but  in  memory  it  seemed 
very  much  like  a  heaven  to  me  that  day. 
You  did  not  have  many  visitors  in  that 
lonely  life  of  herding.  A  hungry  man 
from  “down  the  Platte”  came  riding  in 
upon  me.  lie  ale  two  thirds  of  my  dinner 
and  was  disappointed  because  I  hyd  no 
tobacco  to  lend  him. 

“The  Potidro  is  kinder  low.”  be  said, 
pointing  to  the  river,  lie  could  not  bear 
the  laugh  and  the  call  which  came  to  me 
out  of  the  rippling  water.  “Kinder  low; 

I  reckon  . .  mountains  are  freezing  up 

t  heir  snow  !” 

“I low  did  it  get.  the  name?” 

"They  tell  me  that  years  ago,  when 
this  country  wasn’t:  nothing  a  crowd  of 
traders  and  (nippers  went  through  here. 
They  latched  their  powder  nearby  and 
went  on.  'Ketch'  is  tin*  French  word  for 
hide.  Most  of  ’em  died.  A  few  got  back 
and  found  the  Indians  bad  emptied  the 
'ketch. ’  Some  nf  them  fellers  went  crazy. 
I’ve  heard  folks  say  this  place  is  haunted. 
They  bear  them  fellers  yelling  and  singing 
at  night.  Me-  I  don’t  believe  in  such!" 

•  He  mde  off  and  left  me  in  the  shadows 
listening  to  the  laugh  and  call  of  the 
river.  I  remember  thinking  that  if  I 
had  rt  boat  I  would  like  to  get  into  it  and 
let  the  river  carry  me  far  away  to  the 
Platte,  to  the  Missouri,  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  waters  ran  away,  ever  on  until 
we  reached  the  peace  which  should  come 
with  Christinas.  I  did  not  dream  then 
that  the  years  and  tin*  rushing  waters 
would  sweep  me  along  to  this  roaring  lire 
and  this  peaceful  farm  among  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Old  Lophorn  was  the  meanest  cow  in 
the  herd.  Perhaps  it  was  not  meanness, 
hut  a  toothless  month  •that  sent,  her  wan¬ 
dering  over  the  plains  searching  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  long  tuft  of  grass.  Slu*  wandered 
n bout  here  and  there,  and  by  this  roaming 
habit  made  herself  a  lender.  The  other 
cows  might  be  knee  deep  ill  rich  grass, 
bill  If  they  looked  up  and  saw  old  Lop- 
liorn  headed  for  some  distant  spot  they 
would  leave  their  pleasant  place  and  fol¬ 
low  her.  Ever  since  tin:  world  began  men 
as  well  no  cows  have  left  contentment 
and  reasonable  siicccess"  to  go  chasing  off 
after  so-called  lenders  who  do  not  know 
the  road  to  better  things,  but  are  simplv 
abnormal  through  the  lack  of  teeth  with 
which  to  enjoy  the  plain,  satisfying  things 
of  life.  The  lirttt  I  knew  I /ophorn  was 
far  away  over  the  plain  moving  ahead 
with  her  ears  sticking  out  straight  and 
her  foolish  head  bobbing  up  and  down. 
One  by  one  the  other  cows  lifted  their 
luads  and  looked  til  her  and  then  darted 
to  follow.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  bill  circle  around  the  herd  and  drive 
the  foolish  old  leader  back.  The  pony 
was  cold,  and  lie  quickly  beaded  off  the 
old  cow.  She  had  nearly  reached  the  road 
to  town,  and  as  T  turned  the  cattle  back 
toward  the  river  I  saw  coming  over  n  little 
roll  of  the  plains,  as  strange  an  outfit  as 
a  Christmas  watcher  will  ever  be  likely 
lo  gee.  Knell  thing  were  not  uncommon 
al  that  time,  when  men  and  women  were 
struggling  to  make  a  living  on  the  raw 


prairie,  but  this  one  was  exceptional 
even  for  that  period. 

A  rickety  wagon  with  one  good  wheel, 
two  with  missing  spokes  and  one  out  of 
commission  with  a  cottonwood  polo  fas¬ 
tened  under  Hie  axle  and  dragging  oil  the 
ground.  A  thin  horse  and  a  bony  mule 
harnessed,  or  rather  tied,  to  the  wagon 
with  ropes  or  strings  iff  rawhide.  On 
two  broken  chairs  at.  the  front  <>f  the 
Wagon  sat.  a  man  and  woman.  Their 
clothing  was  patched  and  made  over  until 
but  n  rein nn lit.  of  Hie  original  cloth  was 
left.  The  patching  had  been  done  with 
empty  llmir  sacks-  roughly  done,  without 
regard  to  color  or  lettering.  The  front 
of  tin*  woman’s  dress  was  part  of  a  sack 
with  the  name  of  the  brand  left  on  the 
cloth.  *»n  her  breast  1  read  the  words. 
“Pride  of  the  Prairie.”  At  tin*  hack  of 
the  man’s  coat  was  another  name,  “King 
nf  the  llnrveKt.”  Tin*  man’s  tangled  hair 
seemed  growing  up  through  the  ludes  in 
his  hatttered  hat.  A  thick  gray  heard 
hid  most  of  his  face,  except  a  honked  nose 
and  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes.  The  woman 
was  bent  and  thin.  Her  face  was  wrinkled, 
her  eyes  like  bright  heads,  and  her  hands 
opened  and  shut  will)  a  motion  which 
seemed  to  me  like  the  clawing  of  some 
animal.  They  stopped  as  they  reached 
me.  The  horse  hung  his  lieftd  in  shame, 
as  though  lift  remembered  better  days. 
The  mule,  with  tile  stupid  independence 
of  his  father,  pointed  out  his  lug  ears 
and  stared  impudently  at  my  fat  and 
jaunty  pony.  The  man  and  woman  sat; 
regarding  me  gravely  without,  a  word. 

“Merry  Christmas!”  I  confess  that 
this  remark  was  prompted  by  habit.  \ 
had  never  see  two  people  further  removed 
from  merriment:. 

For  answer  Iho  man  broke  into  a  vol¬ 
ley  of  Hu*  most  remarkable  curses  I  had 
ever  heard  and  I  have  lived  arn0l)g  many 
nougli  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  profane  vocabulary.  The  woman 
did  not  sneak,  hut  her  bend-like  eyes 
shone,  ami  those  hands  kept;  up  their 
clawing  motion. 

Finally  they  told  their  story.  A  few 
years  before  they  had  owned  a  good  farm 
in  Iowa,  but  1  presume  some  old  Lophorn 
of  the  human  herd  induced  them  to  wan¬ 
der.  They  heard  of  a  wonderful  new 
country  on  the  Platte,  where  they  were 
sure  to  become  rich.  So  they  sold  their 
little  home  and  came  West,  to  find  only  n 
dry,  treeless  desert.  They  had  been 
robbed.  They  had  struggled  on  for  a  few 
years  against  fate.  One  by  one  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  died.  Then  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  money-lender,  “Old 
Two  Per  Cent  Davis.  He  had  n  mortgage 
on  everything  they  owned,  and  they  could 
not  pay.  They  had  been  to  see  him,  and 
he  had  driven  them  away.  Tomorrow  the 
sheriff  would  ride  down  the  river  and 
clear  them  out.  It  was  just  one  of  these 
plain,  heart-breaking  tragedies  so  common 
among  those  who  fought  for  the  new 
Ww t .  “Merry  < Jhrist mas !’’  I ndoed,  ii 
seemed  a  mockery  spoken  at  the  grave  of 
this  home.  Perhaps  this  man  and  woman 
had  been  careless  or  shiftless  or  foolish 
about  their  property.  I  do  nof  know, 
hut  the  laugh  and  call  of  the  river  seemed 
all  out  of  place  at.  that  time. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  had  been  sitting  on  my  horse,  with 
hack  to  the  river,  listening  to  their  story. 
Suddenly  t.lie  man  started  lo  his  feet  and 
pointed  north,  lie  took  off  his  battered 
lint  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

“Hurrah!  Thank  Hod,”  he  shouted  in 
a  hoarse,  frightful  voice. 

(•lancing  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  smoke 
rising  from  a  house  built  on  a  low  bluff 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

“Don’t  you  see  it?”  screamed  the  man. 
“It’s  a  judgment  from  Hod.  That’s  where 
’Two-Pcr  Cent  Davis’  lives.  His  home 
is  burning.  Thank  Hod!  Thank  Hod!’’ 
And  his  screaming  voice  rose  to  a  roar  of 
ecstasy. 

Tin*  woman  sprang  to  her  feet,  threw 
her  arms  high,  and  shrieked  in  joy.  I 
remember  thinking  ns  I  saw  those  claw¬ 
like  hands  clutching  al  the  air.  that.  Mir¬ 
iam  must  have  looked  like  that,  as  she 
danced  and  Hang  before  tin*  Israelites 
when  they  saw  the  Egyptian  hosts 
drowned  in  the  Itcil  K<*a.  There  had  been 
no  such  Christmas  celebration  on  Cape 
Cod  (since  the  days  of  King  Philip’s  War! 

Quickly  the  man  caught  up  liis  whip 
and  gathered  his  reins. 

“We  must  go  over  and  see  ii  burn.” 

He  lashed  at  his  team  like  a  frenzied  man, 
and  Hu*  horse  and  mule  went  galloping 
over  the  plain  at  an  astonishing  speed. 
One  more  wheel  gave  wav,  and  the  cot¬ 
tonwood  pole  cracked,  hut  they  reached 
the  river  and  splashed  through  the  shal¬ 
low  waler  to  the  other  side.  The  man  was 
singing  and  Hie  woman  still  clawing  with 
those  dreadful  hands. 

My  pony  followed  them  close  behind. 
We  saw  them  splash  through  the  water 
and  climb  the  steep  road  up  the  bluff. 
When  I  readied  Hie  top  i  saw  the  man 
and  woman  peering  iu  al  a  side  window 
of  the  house.  The  lire  was  in  an  outside 
shed.  The  llames  were  just  reaching  the 
house  itself.  The  man  and  woman  had 
rushed  to  the  window  to  gloat  over  their 
creditor.  I  saw  the  man’s  hack  with 
“King  of  the  Harvest”  printed  on  the 
patch,  And  this  was  what  he  saw  not 
old  “Two  Per  Cent  Davis.”  hut  a  feeble 
woman  lying  helplessly  in  bed  with  u 
little  baby  at,  tier  breast.  The  man  was 
not:  al  home. 

The  ragged,  wretched  coupled  looked  at. 
each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then,  urged 
by  a  common  impulse,  ran  to  the  door. 
They  ’had  come  there  with  worse  than 
murder  in  their  hearts,  but  the  sight,  of 
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Hie  woman  and  child  had  changed  that.. 
Without  a  word  they  ran  into  the  burning 
house  and  caught  up  the  mattress  upon 
which  tin*  woman  lay.  They  carried  it 
tenderly  out  through  the  door  and  laid 
tin*  fainting  woman  iu  tin*  barn  on  the 
floor  in  safety.  They  had  hardly  covered 
her  with  bags  and  an  old  blanket  before  a 
borne  dashed  into  the  yard  bringing  Davis. 
Hu*  woman’s  father.  Without  a  word  lie 
and  the  ragged  man  from  tin*  Platte 
knocked  down  the  burning  shed,  got  water 
from  tin*  well  and  put  out  Hie  tire.  The 
house  was-  scorched  and  blackened.  Inn: 
that  was  all.  And  then  “Old  Two  Per 
Cent  Davis”  wiped  tin*  sweat  off  his  face 
and  looked  about,  him. 

In  the  (shelter  of  the  little  barn  lay  his 
daughter.  She  lay  on  Hu*  mattress,  while 
and  feeble,  but  slu*  held  out  lu-i*  hands  to 
him  with  a  smile.  And  by  her  side,  sit 
ling  on  the  hay,  was  the  women  from 
“down  the  Pintle."  The  fierce,  hard  look 
had  gone  from  her  eyes.  Her  head  was 
limit  down  over  a  liny  baby,  which  slu* 
held  close  to  her  breast.  I  noticed  that 
her  hands  had. stopped  that  awful  claw 
ing  movement.  Beside  tin*  baby’s  Imad 
I  read  the  words  on  that,  old  flour  sack: 
“Pride  of  tin*  Prairie.”  And  "Two-IVr 
Cent  Davis”  stood  there  watching  tin*  two 
women.  Finally  Hu*  head  bent  over  tin* 
baby  wa«  raised.  Tin*  woman  looked  at 
her  creditor  and  almost  smiled  as  slu* 
said  : 

“Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Davis.” 

«  *  #  *  * 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  then. 
I  glanced  across  tin*  river  and  saw  old 
Lophorn  leading  her  sisters  into  a  far 
country,  I  had  to  round  her  up,  and  it. 
is  belter  lo  let  such  things  settle  them¬ 
selves  in  private.  A  little  child  will 
usually  settle  them  right — -where  nothing 
else  can.  You  see  tin*  entire  theory  and 
practice  of  “Merry  Christmas’’ — as  well 
ns  everything  else  worth  while  is  built 
around  the  story  of  a  child.  ft.  W.  C. 
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Grattiny  the  Grapevine 

I  have  recently  bought  a  place  here  on 
which  are  several  large,  old  Concord 
grapevines.  They  are  from  two  to  three 
indies  in  diameter  at  butt;  some  run  lo 
to  IK  ft.  before  branching.  I  want  to 
give  them  a  severe  trimming  this  Winter. 
How  much  can  I  cut  them  back  and  get 
fruit  next  season?  If  l  can  graft  onto 
some  of  these,  what  is  a  good  variety 
for  this  locality?  How  is  grafting  done, 
and  how  is  grafting  wax  made? 

Hartford,  Conn.  Nr.  P. 

If  these  vlnew  have  no  new  growth  ex¬ 
cept  at  great  distances  from  the  ground 
it  proha  lily  will  be  better  to  graft  them 
all  rather’  than  to  attempt  to  get  them 
again  in  ren  unable  hounds,  though  this 
is  only  possible  through  removing  a  por¬ 
tion  each  year  for  several  years. 

For  graft  ing,  the  trunks  are  sawn  off 
cleanly  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
ground  level,  and  into  these  fttuhs,  clefts 
or  slots  are  made  with  a  hack  saw  to  a 
depth  of  two  indies  or  less.  The  scions, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  buds,  are 
din  pod  as  in  grafting  the  apple,  and  while 
(In*  slol  is  opened  with  n  wedge  they  are 
pushed  firmly  into  place,  care  being  taken 
that  th<*  growing  layer  of  stock  and  scion 
ore  in  contact  in  at  least  one  point.  With 
large  stocks  two  scions  are  inserted,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  stub.  Tin*  greater 
the  area  of  contact  tin*  better  will  be  the 
union.  After  Hu*  scions  arc  brought  to 
the  desired  position  the  wedge  is  carefully 
removed.  If  tin*  stock  lias  not.  been  splil 
too  deeply  tin*  scions  will  lie  (irmly  held 
by  tin*  spring  of  the  stock,  hut:  it  is  better 
to  make  sure  that  such  is  the  case  by 
tying  with  strong  twine  wound  two  or 
three  Ilmen  around  the  stock.  No  graft¬ 
ing  wax  is  advised  for  granc  grafting, 
hut.  some  think  that  good  results  come 
from  putting  a  layer  of  moist  clay  tightly 
around  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  even 
over  tin*  portion  of  the  cleft  not  tilled 
by  the  S'  ioas.  In  either  event,  after  tying 
is  done,  Hie  stub  with  the  inserted  scions 
is  covered  with  tine  soil  and  a  mound 
mndi*  nbonl  the  seimw  to  the  level  of  the 
top  hud.  The  object  of  mounding  is,  of 
course,  to  keep  the  parts  from  drying 
until  such  time  as  n  union  lias  taken 
place.  The  following  Spring  Hie  soil  is 
leveled  about  the  graft,  and  from  that 
time  it  is  treated  as  a  newly  planted  vine, 
except  that  if  Hu*  union  is  good  much 
greater  growth  will  result  than  with  the 
young  vim*,  because  of  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  root:  system,  It  is  not  uncommon 
Ihal  hut  a  year  of  fruiting  is  lost  with 
the  grafting  of  a  well-established  vine, 
and  wlii'ii  it  is  considered  that  tin*  vine 
thus  secured  is  more  easily  handled  on 
the  trellis,  and  that  all  of  lln*  old  wood 
of  the  original  plant  except  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  eliminated,  tin*  loss  is  more 
tlinn  balanced. 

If  Concord  ripens  at  Hartford,  and 
other  varieties  are  desired,  Worden,  Ni¬ 
agara  and  Delaware  naturally  suggest 
themselves  as  worthy  varieties,  ('amp- 
boll,  when  grafted  on  strong-growing 
slocks,  yields  large  crops  of  beautiful  clus¬ 
ters. 

A  good  grafting  wax  may  be  made  from 
the  following  formula:  Resin,  1  1 1  is.  ; 
beeswax,  2  lbs.;  tallow,  1  Hi.  Melt  all 
three  together,  then  cool  somewhat  and 
pour  into  cold  water.  <  (reuse  the  hands 
well,  and  as  soon  as  the  wax  becomes  cool 
enough  lo  handle  pull  and  work  it  as  in 
stretching  molasses  candy  until  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  light  brownish-yellow  color.  It 
may  then  lie  nodded  into  balls  of  con¬ 
venient  size  and  stored  in  a  cool  place 
until  wanted.  E.  r.  Of.AnwiN. 


MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 


an;  alkaline  fertilizer 

Containing 

287«'|  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7‘/o  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Hnariqnart.rs  nlno  lor  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

For  “HOME  MIXING” 
j  Nitrate  ol  Sodii.  I'otnnli  Suits 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


HIGH  CPR  AVERS 

Pressure .  (J*  ExpiriVn* 

OspraytllO  With  speclalfcnlmenullthelrnwn, 

C'ntnlna  They  claim  your  kind  attention, 

ftv  »  In  every  sl/.o  ....  for  every  zone  j 

*' CC  They  furnish  eurr  protri'thm, 

FIELD  F0R0B  PUM?  00.,  Dept.  2  Elmira.  Now  York! 


Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

In  uiiorriiplnd  territory  for  Niiw  .Inrany,  Now  York 
hod  ( ’en t ni I  Potiiixy Ivnnln.  Cointnmiiente  with 

Godfrey  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Go.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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I  The  Farmer 
e  His  Own  Builder  e 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  hook  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  Bale  hy 
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The  Day  Before  Christmas 


lion*  is  Christinas  again  nl  last.  .For 
n  month  I  have  boon  roquiml  to  mnko 
tho  most  mlnuto  calculations  on  tho  thno 
which  has  elapsed  in  its  ruining,  by  neven- 
yoir-old  Flsio,  who  is  not  vary  strong  on 
tignros  herself,  climbing  up  tho  back  of 
my  diair. 

“Mot her-r-r,  how  long  is  it  now  before 
Christmas?” 

This  is  what  you  would  call  a  loan  your, 
hut  wo  will  not  'lie  poor  in  those  things 
that  make  a  happy  Yulotide,  because  wo 
have  never  given  expensive  presents,  and 
there  will  be  no  disappointed  faces  on  that 
score.  We  spend  ourselves,  as  it.  were, 
and  give  the  kiddies  a  good  time,  if  pos¬ 
sible  the  best  they  ever  had.  Judging 
from  appearances  I  would  say  that  F.lsio 
prefers  having  her  heels  tossed  up  to  the 
♦•oiling  to  anything  I  could  hope  to  give 
her.  And  little  red-head,  mischievous 
Jane,  who  is  so  fond  of  her  daddy,  it  will 
be  a  great  day  for  her,  too. 

Christmas  really  begins  the  day  before, 
when  we  start  out  for  the  woods  to  get 
the  tree.  Daddy  is  carrying  his  ax,  tin- 
same  one  which  later  will  bo  used  for 
that  elderly  Plymouth  Hock  in  the  hen¬ 
house,  and  drawing  little  Jane  on  a  long, 
green  sled,  with  the  letters  S-p-c-e-d-o 
printed  on  it  in  a  bold  band,  but  which 
belies  its  name.  Klsie,  her  skirts  tucked 
away  in  a  suit  of  brown  leggings,  dances 
in  the  lead,  looking  back  once  in  a  while 
to  say  "Oh,  mother!  you  do  look  just  like 
a  clown  in  those  bloomers."  Whereupon 
mother  endeavors  to  give  an  exhibit  of 
her  accomplishment  by  shouldering  an  im¬ 
aginary  gun,  llxing  a  vacant  stare  in  the 
fence  corner  over  yonder,  and  sticking 
out  her  chest,  when  she  stalks  proudly 
forward  to  the  tune  of  "It;  Takes  a  Man 
to  I5c  a  Soldier.”  "Do  il  again,"  cries 
Klsie. 


the  little  pines  grow.  There  are  dozens 
of  these  Liny  trees,  and  their  soft  gray- 
green  foliage  ia.vs  against  the  background 
of  snow  like  so  much  smoke. 

While  daddy  is  cutting  down  the  tree 
Elsie  begs  me  to  tell  her  about  the  In¬ 
dians.  We  found  two  arrow-heads  in  (In¬ 
fields  last  Summer,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  primitive  about,  this  place  that  sug¬ 
gests  the  red  men  of  pioneer  days.  Hour 
tragedy  may  have  occurred  on  this  very 
spot  where  wc  are  sitting  so  calmly.  I 
have  tried  to  draw  a  word  picture  for 
Klsie  of  what  life  once  was  in  thin  quiet 
woodlot.  It  must  have  been  a  harrowing 
tale,  for  her  eyes  are  very  round,  and  she 
is  much  interested  in  how  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  built  their  log  cabins  and  made  ’em 
strong  to  keep  out  the  Indians. 

Well,  the  tree  is  cut,  but  we  hate  to 
leave  the  woods,  being  prone  to  discuss 
such  subjects  as  how  one  would  go  about 
building  a  cabin  of  logs,  and  how  much 
fun  it  would  be  to  spend  Christmas  in  a 
little  snug  house  away  off  on  a  mountain, 
with  a  pleasant  lire,  a  good  dog,  and  lots 
of  books.  One  might  have  a  fiddle  hang¬ 
ing  up  in  the  corner,  you  know,  and  after 
dark  they  would  have  mother  take  it  down 
and  play  them  a  little  Harry  Lauder, 
and  some  of  those  little,  catchy  tunes  that 
daddy  is  so  fond  of.  And  after  that,  of 
course,  mother  could  play  something  for 
herself,  while  they  wriggled  in  their  chairs 
and  wished  she'd  quit.  I  think  the  nicest 
thing  about,  our  family  is  that  it.  enter¬ 
tains  itself.  Kvery  year  as  the  children 
grow  older  wc  have  a  little  more  fun. 

"People  ought  to  have  things  handier 
I  ban  they  do  on  the  farms,”  muses  daddy. 
"Ought  to  have  running  water  in  the 
house,  and  electricity.  When  you  think 
of  it.  who  could  use  a  bathroom  to  any 
better  advantage  than  a  man  from  the 


All  A  lion nl  for  llic 

Now  we  are  walking  back  the  lane, 
between  two  potato  fields,  the  scene  of 
last  Hummer's  labors,  The  wind  sweeps 
the  land  clear  of  snow  so  the  green  rye 
peeps  up  through  on  one  side,  and  plowed 
ground  on  the  other.  One  of  the  jobs 
Daddy  had  given  himself  to  do  last  Fall 
was  to  scrape  a  layer  of  that  light  eliding 
sand  on  those  knolls  oil  into  the  hollows. 

It  was  one  of  those  things  we  never  could 
find  time  for,  and  as  his  eye  roves  over 
the  lieblo  he  steps  along  a  little  faster. 

So  much  to  do! 

We  have  stepped  through  the  open  gate 
into  the  pasture.  Kntler  the  big  hickory 
by  the  rail  pile  there  is  a  sudden  stir 
among  the  twigs,  a  flash  of  silver  and  u 
fair-sized  gray  squirrel  whisks  tip  the 
tree.  "Ilo  bo!”  says  Daddy.  "After  nuts 
was  lie?  I.et’s  see.”  Going  over  by  tin- 
edge  of  tin-  rail  pile  lie  finds  the  cache 
where  poor  Gray  Fur  had  not.  waited  to 
cover  it,  a  dozen  hickories  or  so.  "Mother, 
why  do  men  shoot  a  poor  gray  squirrel?” 
asks  Klsie  in  mournful  tones.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  know.  Little  Jane  has 
pulled  out  one  fat  bare  little  hand  and  Is 
pointing  up  into  tin-  tree.  "See-a!  Seen, 
daddy,"  sin-  chuckles.  And  sure  enough 
there  In-  is.  though  like  enough  In-  thinks 
In-  is  well  hidden  bceblnd  the  crotch  of 
that  limb. 

"Well,  we'll  go  away,”  decides  Buddy, 
"so  he  can  come  down  and  finish  his 
breakfast.*' 

This  is  the  lane  that  lends  to  our 
woods;  it  climbs  the  hill  on  the  way  and 
lets  us  in  at  tin-  top,  ho  that  we  may 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  rise  and  look  off 
into  the  huge  treetops  of  manic,  oak  and 
beech.  My  load  of  everyday  worries 
seems  to  «lip  off  here,  and  I  begin  to  lead 
Hie  procession.  The  Christmus  trees  un- 
over  at  the  other  Hide.  We  traverse  the 
valley  and  come  up  again  by  (lie  great 
stump  of  a  fresh-cut  pine,  last  Winter’ 
work.  Around  it  the  ground  Is  strewn 
with  houghs  and  pine  needles,  and  on  one 
"f  the  huge  limbs  our  little  party  cornea 
to  rent.  Ah!  daddy  lias  found  a  hole  in 
the  ground  near  by.  with  three  skunk 
•racks  leading  into  it,  but  though  wc  arc 
mighty  interested,  we  are  kind  of  thank¬ 
ful  he  didn’t  bring  his  shovel.  We  arc 
silting  ou  tin*  edge  of  u  little  glade  where 


H 7>i ter3  a  Fun! 

bay  field?  Why,  a  farmer  ought  to  have 
everything  lie  wanted  in  that  line,  and  lie 
could  if  lie’ll  only  realize  il  !" 

Hack  at  tin-  house,  on  tin-  edge  of  tin- 
lawn.  are  some  lumber  piles  which  only 
last  Christmas  were  yet  in  the  form  of 
trees.  This  lumber  would  huve  beeu  sold 
long  ago  only  for  the  idea  of  putting  our 
own  trees  into  our  own  house,  instead  of 
buying  lumber  from  other  parts,  l’cr- 
hupH  wc  thought  to  bring  out  a  little  of 
its  impenetrable  background  where  the 
fi-et  of  our  ancestors  trod.  However,  tlic 
hli-a  of  using  our  own  lumber  is  most 
appealing.  Last  Autumn  wc*  spent  some 
time  and  gasoline  finding  out  that;  it 
couldn’t  In*  done.  There  are  plenty  of 
woodworking  shops,  but  tin-  machinery 
which  Used  to  make  oak  flooring  is  packed 
away  off  in  the  corner  and  marked  for 
sale.  The  owner  says  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
run  it.  for  the  big  sawmills  out  West  can 
produce  the  same  work  much  cheaper. 
To  console  us  they  add  that  the  Western 
mills  have  a  very  line  process  of  polish¬ 
ing.  that  takes  a  better  finish.  Wc  asked 
them  all  sorts  of  questions,  except  how 
much  t licy  would  take  for  the  despised 
machine.  They  had  told  its  it  cost  $2,000. 
Mlith  tiic  country  hereabouts*  needing 
houses,  and  line  oak,  butternut  and  chest- 
nut  going  for  firewood,  it  seems  that  it;  is 
time  to  set  this  machine  at  work.  Lum¬ 
ber  to  sell  is  cheap;  to  buy  it  is  still  very 
high.  ^  \\  by  not  sell  our  lumber  to  our¬ 
selves?  Or  am  I  tin-  only  one  with  sen¬ 
timental  lcauiugs  toward  tin-  old  woodlot? 

There,  daddy  is  standing  up,  ami  savs 
it  is  time  for  ns  to  go.  Tin-  wav  hack 
seems  short,  for  Elsie  is  already  planning 
tin-  decorations,  which  are  to  consist 
mainly  of  popcorn  and  some  of  those  bril¬ 
liant  red  Northern  Spy  applet)  from  down 
ci-llai'.  Oh,  yes,  and  there's  going  to  be 
Caudles,  I  don't  know  of  au.v  more  ev- 
citing  time  than  we  will  have  today  while 
this  tree  i«  being  dressed,  but  it  is  apt  to 
acquire  more  foliage  during  the  night  ami 
tin-  breaking  dawn  on  Ghristmiis  day  is 
the  most  wonderful  time  after  all.  Little 
Iiiiii-  feet  flying  about  in  white  nighties, 
just  as  the  first  gray  light  begins  to 
hIionv  ;  lliai  is  what  wo  think  of  when  wc 
say  "Merry  Christmas!” 

MBS.  F.  U.  UNQEB. 


$4,000  from  4  acres  of  apricots 
$7,500  from  20  acres  of  peaches 
$25,000  from  35  acres  of  grapes 

(Cut  these  figures  in  two,  to  be  safe,  and  returns  still  arc  large) 


San  Joaquin  Valley 


There  is  but  one  California.  It  is  a  garden.  It  is  a 
scenic  paradise.  It  is  the  place  of  no  winter.  You 
get  the  most  out  of  life  for  yourself  and  family. 
See  it,  this  winter,  when  the  East  is  snowbound. 


fou  (an  Farm  AH  Year  in  (alitomia 


No  storing  costly  fodder  for  months 
of  snow  ami  icc.  Here  you  can 
profitably  raise  alfalfa,  grain,  fruit, 
stock  and  poultry.  You  have  benefits 
of  established  communities.  Schools 
ajc  ready,  and  fine  roads.  The 
various  fruit  associations  have  a 
remarkable  marketing  system.  You 
raise  the  fruit;  no  bother  about 
markets.  That  problem  has  been 
worked  out  for  you. 

Land  values  still  are  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds — considering  what  you 
get  in  return.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  can  support  many  thousands 
of  families,  on  twenty  and  forty  acre 
tracts.  The  world  competes  for 
what  you  raise,  because  of  superior 
quality. 


The  Santa  Fe  operates  five  trains 
a  day  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
to  winterless  California.  Two  of 
them  —  the  California  Limited  and 
the  San  Francisco  Limited— arc  solid 
Pullman  trains  with  dining  cars  all 
the  way.  The  Navajo,  Scout  and 
Missionary  carry  standard  and  tourist 
sleepers  and  chair  cars;  meals  in 
dining-cars  east  of  Kansas  City  and 
at  station  dining  rooms  west.  Meal 
service  for  all  trains  by  Fred  Ilarvcy. 
The  two  Limitcds  and  the  Missionary 
have  through  sleepers  by  way  of 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  the  world’s 
scenic  wonder.  The  Santa  Fe  tourist 
sleepers  arc  comfortable  and  you 
save  Half  on  the  berth  rate.  Station 
meals  also  arc  economical — a  “square 
meal”  for  a  dollar. 


Our  illustrated  folders,  descriptive  of  Caliiornia  lands,  and  the  trip  there,  mailed  on 
request.  Let  me  help  you  ptan  your  trip,  and  advise  about  places  worth  looking  over. 

C.  L.  Seagraves.  Supervisor  of  Agriculture.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.; 

9.10  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

5  daily  trains  to  California 


p&y  highest  market  prices,  guarantee 
honest  assortment  and  make  immed¬ 
iate  returns. 

Eitabliihed  .U  years  in  New  York.  Capital, 
lurplui  and  resources  over  SS.000,000. 
References— Any  bank  or  banker  in  U.  S.  A. 
Write  for  Price  List  L 


The  Great  United  Line 


Farm  Helpers 


United  Milkers  Double  Dairy  Dollars 

Unquestionably  America’s  Greatest  Value  in  Milkers — 
simplest — most  sanitary— most  efficient— safest  made. 
Pump-pulsator  type — gives  complete  vacuum  release 
on  teat.  Smooth  nutural  action  of  calf. 

THE  “SEE-THRU”  TEAT  CUP-Clenr  as  crystal.  A*  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish  — shows  ell  teats  milking.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Tell  at  a 
glance  what  each  cow  is  doing.  Write  for  information— or  ask  your  deuler. 


United  Washers 

With  tho  fnmou*  full-nwinir  DOLLY. 
Wushu*  qulckur— infer  for  any  clothoa. 
H»ul  uiul  l-ower  («>luetric  or  OORino) 
witli  hnmly  awinginir  wrinirora.  SimrIii 
ami  double  tub  modal*.  Get  tho  fact*. 


United  Engines 


1 3-4  to  12  H.  1’.  Knirinmi  for  every 
form  purpono  —  200,000  nntintled 
Uiior*,  llinhe»t  quality — moot 
•conomical  power.  Hon  nodupli- 
ento  in  value.  Lcuru  tho  feature* 
—  Ret  tho  facta. 


United  Diabolo  Separator 

100  to  900  lb*,  cupnclty.  Ducked  with 
a  iiimranteo  of  tiupurntur  perfection. 
Kliment  turning — clonont  skimming — 
roo«t  nanitury.  A«k  your  dealer  for 
trial  or  wrlto  to  ua. 


United  Feed  Mills 

i  SoifnihurpeninR  nutomntic-nliifmnjr.  os- 
cillutiiuf  burru.  Grindn  ull  gram*.  Tull* 
oasy-— durable — oreut  capacity.  6-Mntul 
10-inch  size*.  With  or  without  eleva¬ 
tor*.  Soo  your  dealer  or  write  u*. 

See  The  United  Dealer—  If  a  dealer  near  you  cannot  show  you  the  United  line  write 
to  US.  The  high  standard  of  United  quullty  und  low  price*  make  the  United  America's 
Greatest  Value.  Get  all  the  facts. 

UNITED  ENGsNE  COMPANY  Dept.  !«.  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  (SW 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV.- Y.  and  you'd  get  a 
t/uii  It  reply  and  a  "square  deal.'  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  t  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8(§  marks,  or  10Vj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  90  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Exit  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
others  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  only  aid  1  have  had  was  my  wife  and  The 
R  N.-Y. — both  the  best  in  their  lines.  e.  s.  g. 

HAT  is  what  ouf  friend  the  “back-to-the-lander’’ 
tells  us  on  page  1912.  We  never  had  a  more 
sincere  compliment  or  a  better  one.  The  man  who 
has  a  good  and  helpful  wife  does  not  need  any  other 
Christmas  present. 

A  BITTER  argument  has  arisen  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  immigration.  Congress  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop  all  immigration  for  at  least  one  year 
— many  Congressmen  demand  two  years.  This  plan 
is  pushed  chiefly  by  the  labor  unions,  who  wish  to 
restrict  the  number  of  laborers  in  town  and  city  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages.  The  plan  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  agents  of  the  great  steamship  lines,  and 
by  the  big  contractors  and  manufacturers.  The 
transportation  agents  profit  greatly  by  carrying  these 
immigrants.  The  big  corporations  desire  to  use  these 
hordes  of  unskilled  workmen  for  fighting  union  labor. 
The  agricultural  interests  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  upon  any  definite  immigration  policy.  Most 
farmers  need  .laborers,  and  if  they  were  sure  of  ob¬ 
taining  decent  workmen  they  would  favor  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  truth  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  men  and  women  now  seeking  admittance  are  of  a 
very  inferior  type.  Let  anyone  go  dqwn  to  Ellis 
Island,  where  most  of  these  people  enter,  and  he  will 
quickly  adrnif  that  fact.  The  European  countries 
have  just  now  two  great  labor  ambitions.  One  is  to 
hold  on  the  other  side  all  desirable  workers.  They 
are  absolutely  needed  in  rebuilding  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand  these  nations  find  it  equally  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  rid  of  their  “undesirables."  These  are 
chiefly  petty  criminals,  anarchists  or  plotters  for  rev¬ 
olution.  From  their  appearance  the  crowds  now 
coming  seem  mostly  of  these-  undesirable  classes. 
They  are  not  needed  here  and  we  do  not  want  them. 
Efforts  were  made  in  Congress  to  exempt  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  and  let  them  in  freely,  but  Congress 
considered  this  impossible.  Every  week  we  have  let¬ 
ters  from  readers  who  say  they  desire  to  bring  over 
relatives  who  will  help  them  at  farm  work.  Some 
plan  should  be  made  t<j  enable  such  people  to  come. 
The  general  view  of  the  country  is  that  we  have 
plenty  of  “undesirables”  now,  and  should  not  permit 
any  more  to  enter  until  conditions  settle  down.  At 
Washington  the  House  finally  passed  a  bill  barring 
immigration  for  one  year,  but  permitting  naturalized 
citizens  to  send  for  wives  and  blood  relatives.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Senate  will  try  to  cut  down  the 
suspension  limit  to  six  months. 

* 

One  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  they  are  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  I  saw  one  family  eating  lettuce  the  other  day. 
What  right  has  a  farmer’s  family  to  buy  lettuce  from 
the  South?  S.  B.  B. 

JUST  as  much  right  as  you  have,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  only  way  for  you  to  know  whether  a  farmer 
is  economical  or  not  is  to  go  out  on  a  farm  yourself 
and  try  supporting  your  family  from  what  you  can 
dig  out  of  the  soil.  We  do  not  think  your  pay  en¬ 
velope  would  go  far.  But  tell  us  why  a  farmer  has 
no  right  to  enjoy  grapefruit  or  lettuce  if  he  likes 
them?  What  has  he  done  that  he,  as  a  class,  should 
be  denied  such  things?  By  what  authority  does  any 
other  class  gain  a  greater  right  to  them?  If  dairy¬ 
men  were  all  able  to  buy  such  products  the  gardeners 
and  fruit  growers  could  do  far  more  business  and 
add  to  the  general  prosperity.  Milk  ranks  next  to 
sunlight,  air  and  water  in  the  long  list  of  man’s 
necessities.  The  farmer  who  produces  milk  is  10 
times  as  necessary  to  humanity  as  he  who  keeps 
books  or  handles  candy,  ribbons,  soap  or  any  other 
product  That  being  so  ( and  who  can  deny  it?) 
why  has  not  such  a  man  the  right  to  enjoy  lettuce  or 
grapefruit  if  he  likes  them?  Lettuce  is  not  a  luxury, 


but,  next  to  milk,  one  of  the  greatest  carriers  of 
vita  mines. 

* 

IIICTI  is  the  more  important  and  the  more 
entitled  to  protection  in  New  York  State — 
the  beaver  or  the  farmer?  From  the  facts  stated  on 
page  1915,  the  beaver  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it. 
If  it  were  put  to  a  vote  we  think  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  many  sports  and  hunters  and  sen¬ 
timentalists  would  vote  for  the  beaver!  The  farmer 
who  was  compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  his  hay  crop 
ruined  in  order  that  these  protected  beavers  might 
have  a  bath  has  no  redress  in  law.  because  the  State 
cannot  be  sued  in  such  a  case,  because  it  is  “acting 
as  a  government” !  As  law-abiding  citizens,  we  must 
stand  for  the  law,  but  what  we  can  do  is  to  compel 
the  Legislature  to  change  the  game  laws. 

't' 

OUR  New  York  farmers  should  not  beguile  them¬ 
selves  with  any  thought  that  they  are  to  have 
an  easy  time  repealing  the  daylight  saving  law.  It 
is  true  that  Gov.  Miller  will  advocate  such  repeal 
and  work  for  it,  but  the  large  cities  of  the  State  will 
fight  bitterly  against  repeal.  New  York.  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Albany  can  control  the  Legislature, 
and  a  question  like  daylight  saving  will  not  be  made 
a  partyi  issue,  except  as  the  Republicans  try  to  re¬ 
deem  their  promises.  Gov.  Smith  admits  that  he 
lost  the  election  through  his  veto  of  the  repeal  bill. 
The  Republican  party  will  not  dare  to  oppose  the 
farmers  in  this  matter  if  the  latter  really  show  fight. 
They  must  do  that  in  order  to  win. 

* 

SHIPMENTS  of  Danish  butter  to  this  country 
have  been  averaging  one  million  pounds  per 
week,  with  still  more  to  come.  How  is  it  possible 
that  a  small  country  like  Denmark  can  do  such  a 
thing?  While  Denmark  did  not.  enter  the  war  on 
either  side,  her  industries  were  nearly  wrecked. 
She  was  unable  to  buy  feed  from  this  country,  and 
the  Danes  cannot  raise  it  at  home.  In  consequence 
many  of  her  cows  were  sold  to  Germany  or  slaugh¬ 
tered.  IIow  then  is  it  possible  in  less  than  two  years 
for  the  Danes  to  “come  back”  and  export  butter  to 
this  country?  The  answer  is  found  in  their  complete 
organization.  Every  detail  is  worked  out  like  the 
delicate  parts  of  a  machine.  When  the  war  ended 
this  machine  did  not  need  to  be  overhauled  and  re¬ 
made.  It  was  only  necessary  to  speed  up.  or  “step 
on  the  gas.”  We  have  never  had  in  this  world  a 
better  illustration  of  the  constructive  power  of  a 
full  and  scientific  organization  among  farmers.  The 
new  competition  which  these  imports  of  butter  bring 
can  only  be  permanently  met  by  full  organization 
among  our  own  farmers.  From  the  college  football 
team  up  to  the  great  national  industry,  organization 
gives  vital  power. 

sD 

T 

T  this  time  it  looks  as  if  the  hired  help  question 
would  be  easier  next  Spring.  “Industry”  is 
closing  down,  and  men  are  being  put  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  general  deflation  or 
reduction  of  prices,  and  that  will  mean,  sooner  or 
later,  a  cut  in  wages.  Many  of  those  v. ho  left  the 
farms  for  city  work  will  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
jobs.  They  will  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  country 
once  more  for  work  and  a  living.  Some  of  them  may 
deny  this,  and  say  they  will  not  go.  but  they  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  forces  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
sisted.  The  present  condition  is  abnormal  and  must 
be  readjusted.  Through  all  this  trouble  there  have 
been  many  faithful  hired  men  who  stayed  by  us, 
although  tempted  to  leave.  They  should  have  first 
chance  now.  In  any  job  for  next  year  we  should 
give  them  the  preference.  The  faithful  man  deserves 
a  reward. 

* 

TIE  State  Grange  of  New  Jersey  last  week 
called  for  an  airtight  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  laws.  The  Grange  went  on  record  as  saying 
that  prohibition  has  provided  new  demands  for  farm 
products,  and  made  farm  labor  more  reliable.  That 
is  the  general  report  from  agricultural  sections. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  generally 
due  to  local  conditions.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  much  liquor  is  still  sold  and  con¬ 
sumed.  That  will  continue  in  diminishing  quantities 
for  25  years  or  a  full  generation.  Nothing  else  could 
have  been  expected,,  but  each  year  we  expect  the 
nation  to  become  more  firmly  determined  to  prevent 
any  repeal  of  the  amendment. 

* *  * 

IIIS  is  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1920. 
The  year’s  volume  contains  1932  pages,  against 
1904  last  year.  In  1914.  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war,  the  year’s  volume  contained  1512 
pages.  The  paper  has  therefore  increased  in  size 
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420  pages,  or  2$  per  cent  over  pre-war  conditions. 
Are  we  not  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  article  which 
enters  the  country  home  gave  any  such  increased 
value  without  any  increase  of  price?  We  like  to 
think  we  are  giving  our  readers  the  best,  agricultural 
bargain  that  the  world  can  produce.  As  the  year 
closes  we  want  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
(In'  way  our  people  have  treated  us.  We  have  been 
associated  with  them  now  for  35  years.  That  is  a 
long  time — a  large  share  of  the  usual  human  work¬ 
ing  life.  As  we  look  back  over  it  we  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  any  time  when  the  paper  had  a  more  loyal,  in¬ 
terested  and  inspiring  “family”  than  it  has  today. 
By  means  of  the  powerful  backing  of  its  friends 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  able  to  help  in  many  worthy 
enterprises.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done  in  the 
future,  and  we  swing  on  into  the  next  year  with 
hopeful  confidence  and  renewed  spirit.  Merry 
Christmas  to  all  of  you !  May  the  coming  year 
lighten  your  troubles  and  deepen  your  faith! 

IN  the  delightful  biography  of  Wilmer  Atkinson, 
just  published,  we  are  told  of  a  man  or  boy  who 
was  put  at  the  job  of  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  a 
harrow.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  walk  beside  their 
beads  and  keep  them  going.  The  driver  was  studious 
and  carried  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  read  as  he 
walked  along.  The  oxen  came  to  one  place  at  the 
middle  of  the  field  and  concluded  it  was  time  to 
rest.  So  they  stopped  and  stood  still,  as  oxen  do. 
The  “driver”  was  so  intent  upon  liis  book  that  he 
did  not  know  the  oxen  had  stopped,  but  kept  right 
oa  walking  till  he  reached  the  end  of  the  field.  Then 
he  came  out  of  his  book  to  find  his  working  com¬ 
panions  still  standing  in  the  middle  where  they  had 
halted!  Well,  perhaps  we  have  all  seen  book  men 
who  could  not  keep  step  with  hard  workers.  We 
knew  of  a  college  professor  who  could  not  harness 
a  horse,  and  yet  he  worked  out  a  principle  of 
mechanics  hitching  a  team  to  a  plow  which  increased 
the  efficiency  by  25  per  cent. 

DURING  the  World  War  there  were  numerous  re¬ 
ports  from  France  that  large  numbers  of  China¬ 
men  had  been  imported  to  take  the  place  of  farm 
laborers.  Most  Frenchmen  of  fighting  age  were  or¬ 
dered  into  the  army.  These  Chinese  workers  were 
supposed  to  operate  in  large  gangs,  growing  food 
somewhat  after  the  plan  of  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises.  This  seemed  likely  to  upset  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  French  practice  of  cultivating  small  farms  by 
means  of  a  family  unit.  There  was  much  speculation 
as  to  what  would  happen  after  the  war  when  the 
French  soldiers  came  home.  Would  the  Chinamen 
remain,  working  in  large  units,  or  would  France  re¬ 
turn  to  her  old  system  of  small  farms?  There  has 
been  some  mystery  about  this,  and  we  have  tried  to 
learn  the  facts.  The  nearest  we  have  come  to  the 
truth  is  the  following  note: 

We  have  no  information  iu  our  files  on  this  subject, 
lmt  referred  your  letter  to  the  French  Military  Attache, 
who  advises  us  that  Chinamen  were  used  in  France 
(luring  the  war  only  as  laborers  in  the  plants,  manu¬ 
factories  and  military  stores,  according  to  contracts 
made  with  them.  Their  work  was  performed  under 
orders  of  French  foremen  in  the  same  way  as  the  French 
workers.  None  of  them  was  used  as  combat  troops,  but 
the  French  Colonial  Army  included  a  number  of  French 
Indo-China  units,  which,  during  the  war.  were  used  in 
the  rear  areas  of  the  French  Army  as  guards  of  rail¬ 
roads  on  the  lines  of  communication,  or  as  labor  troops 
on  the  defensive  positions.  He  failed  to  answer  your 
questions  regarding  the  efficiency  of  their  services,  and 
whether  they  are  still  in  France. 

F.  M.  BARROWS, 
Major,  Field  Artillery. 

The  facts  regarding  this  experiment  should  be 
made  public.  There  is  a  strong  effort  in  this  country 
to  import  these  coolie  laborers  for  work  at  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  The  theory  is  that  they  could  work  great 
tracts  of  land  under  the  factory  system,  and  produce 
food  at  a  less  cost  than  our  ordinary  farms  can  ever 
do.  Of  course,  this  would  break  up  the  American 
family  life,  as  it  drove  the  farmers  out  of  business, 
but  its  promoters  would  hardly  consider  that  side 
of  it. 


Brevities 

You  may  fill  a  boy’s  head  without  feeding  it. 

If  you  do  not  stick  you  are  likely  to  be  stuck. 

The  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  boys  will  be  glad 
enough  to  come  back  to  father’s  farm. 

The  chemists  have  found  in  corncobs  an  adhesive 
which  promises  to  make  fiber  packages  waterproof. 

If  farming  is  the  business  you  once  decide  to  pick,  re¬ 
member  there  is  just  one  thing  and  that  is  only — stick. 

This  question  of  restricting  immigration  is  uot  all 
one-sided.  Many  farmers  favor  opening  the  door  wide 
and  letting  all  come  in. 

About  the  biggest  problem  we  have  in  this  country, 
as  it  affects  the  future,  is  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
school.  We  do  uot  favor  killing  it,  but  we  do  favor 
helping  it. 
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Meeting,  of  N.  Y.  Federation  of  Agriculture 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  GATHERING.  —  Consid¬ 
ered  from  the  importance  of  subjects,  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  speakers  and  the  intelligence  and  interest 
of  the  audience,  no  better  convention  of  farmers  has 
ever  been  held  in  New  York  State  than  the  one  eon- 
Aoned  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Agriculture  last  week  in  Rochester.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organization  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
State,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  full  attendance  of 
members;  but  the  Granges  and  other  organizations  sent 
delegates,  and  local  farmers  generally  made  up  for  the 
inability  of  many  members  to  be  present.  The  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  first  day,  while  the  average  of  farm  meet¬ 
ings.  was  not  large;  but  the  program  for  the  second  day 
brought  out  a  larger  attendance,  and  they  certainly  had 
a  treat  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Ladd,  the  new  United 
States  farm  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

LOOKING  FORWARD. — The  management  clearly 
anticipated  the  present  farm  needs  in  the  program  it 
presented.  This  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  the  members  by  mail,  the  question. 
“What  do  you  think  the  vital  problem  in  agriculture 
today?”  more  than  two  thousand  out  of  the  twenty-five 
hundred  voters  answered  that  the  most  vital  problem 
is  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  This-  was  the 
central  point  in  the  program  and  in  the  meeting.  From 
the  platform  and  from  the  floor  the  contention  was  made 
plain  that  the  need  is  no  longer  for  more  production, 
but  rather  for  a  system  of  distribution  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  sell  farm  products  at  a  profit  and  to  make 
the  farm  pay.  The  universal  judgment  was  that  this 
process  must  be  worked  out  by  farmers  themselves 
through  a  system  of  corporate  co-operation  developed 
on  lines  and  under  fundamental  principles  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  have  been  found  in  practice  to  be  essential  to 
success. 

TIIE  SPEAKERS. — It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  in 
the  report  of  such  a  meeting,  and  with  such  unusual 
talent,  in  the  bounds  of  a  necessarily  limited  space.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Ladd.  Mayor  George  R.  Lunn.  Prof.  George  F. 
Warren,  Dwight  W.  Huntington  and  II.  W.  P.righam 
arc  men  of  national  reputation,  and  are  known  to  stand 
right  out  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  the  agricultural 
representatives  of  this  country.  What  they  say  about 
agricultural  policies  is  always  a  little  in  advance  of 
public  thought,  but  always  in  harmony  with  the  pulses 
of  the  farm,  and  it  is  always  recognized  as  the  last 
word  in  agricultural  policy  and  thought.  Mayor  Lunn, 
it  is  true,  is  not  a  farmer,  nor  directly  interested  in 
agriculture,  hut  as  an  independent  student  of  food  prob¬ 
lems  he  has  grasped  the  essential  principles  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  fully  realizes  that  in  order  to  feed  the  city 
populations  in  the  future  it  is  necessary  now  to  adopt 
a  policy  that  will  make  it  possible  for  men  to  stay  on 
the  farms  and  produce  food  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
pith  of  his  argument  was  that  a  large,  healthy,  vigorous, 
intelligent  race  cannot  be  built  up  and  maintained 
through  a  process  of  starvation,  and  that  to  furnish 
food  to  the  starving  children  of  Europe,  as  well  as  a  full 
permanent  supply  for  the  American  people,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  some  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
distribution  and  shorten  the  breach  between  producer 
and  consumer.  If  we  expect,  he  said,  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  our  system  without  hurting  any¬ 
body  we  would  not  get  very  far.  The  men  who  make 
liberal  profits  on  the  system  in  vogue  will  not  give  it 
up  on  moral  persuasion.  There  cau  be  no  reform  until 
they  are  replaced,  and  they  cannot  be  replaced  without 
some  one  being  hurt. 

EXPERIENCE  FROM  DAKOTA.— Dr.  Ladd  gave 
a  very  comprehensive  review  of  the  efforts  of  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  and  of  the  Northwest  generally 
to  improve  distribution  methods  with  a  view  of  saving 
for  themselves  a  larger  portion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
which  he  says  now  averages  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on 
the  dollar.  In  this  he  reduces  our  estimate  of  th3 
3 5 -cent  dollar,  and  this,  of  course,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  present  market  condition  of  wool,  and 
corn,  and  cotton,  and  other  products,  for  which  there 
is  practically  no  market  at  the  present  time.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  he  believes  that  the  reforms  must  come 
through  the  organized  co-operative  work  of  farmers 
themselves.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  has  found 
the  different  farm  organizations  of  the  West  working 
harmoniously  together  for  this  end.  and  he  predicts  that 
during  the  next  three  to  five  years  farm  organizations 
for  distributing  purposes  will  be  as  carefully  organized, 
as  well  financed,  and  as  capably  managed,  as  large 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

FARMERS  AND  DEFLATION. — Fortunately  New 
York  State  has  some  national  agricultural  talent  within 
its  own  borders,  and  Prof.  George  F.  Warren  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  is  one  of  the  foremost.  He 
said  he  came  to  the  meetiug  without  much  opportunity 
for  preparation,  but  he  made  an  address  that  was 
worthy  of  a  national  audience  at  any  place,  lie  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  present  agricultural  conditions  under 
three  different  heads:  favorable  weather,  which  increased 
the  volume  of  production,  deflation  and  panic.  From 
his  statistics  he  was  able  to  show  that  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  resulted  generally  in  a  little  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  He  said  that  our  rough-and-ready  way  of 
handling  ordinary  crops  breaks  down  in  the  face  of  a 
large  crop.  Ilis  remedy  for  this  is  not  the  waste  and 
destruction,  but  storage  and  conservation  to  equalize 
the  big  crop  over  the  succeeding  years,  which  usually 
bring  sooner  or  later  small  crops,  lie  quoted  good 
Riblical  authority  for  this  in  the  seven  years  of  storage 
in  years  of  plenty,  which  fed  the  people  in  succeeding 
famine  years  in  Riblical  historical  times.,  but  he  was  in 
doubt  as  to  what  the  modern  food  administration  and 
district  attorney  would  have  done  to  Joseph  and  his 
associates.  The  holding  of  corn  and  wheat  and  wool 
by  the  farmers,  he  held,  is  uot  criminal.  It  is  not  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  eat  food  or  wear  clothing; 
it  is  only  a  question  of  who  docs  the  holding  until  it  is 


needed,  and  whether  it  is  not  better  that  it  should  be 
held  for  the  farmer  and  saved  from  loss  to  him  because 
of  the  encouragement  a  fair  reward  would  give  him  for 
larger  future  production.  He  defined  deflation,  and 
showed  its  effects  on  present  conditions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  effect  of  declining  price  levels,  and  the  injury 
to  labor  and  active  industry  in  rapidly  falling  prices. 
Rapidly  advancing  prices  help  the  bondholder  and 
wealthy  class,  and  conversely  the  rapidly  declining 
prices  help  the  holder  of  staple  securities,  because  his 
income  is  little  affected  by  rapid  changes  that  affect 
labor  and  industry.  Panic  comes  largely  from  a  wish 
to  sell  when  no  one  wants  to  buy.  The  panic  is,  how¬ 
ever,  limited,  and  he  does  not  expect  a  general  panic 
just  yet.  lie  does  not  expect  prices  to  return  to  pre-war 
conditions.  Y'et  he  does  expect  an  improvement  from 
present  conditions  in  the  near  future.  One  of  his 
admonitions  was  to  step  calling  on  the  Government  to 
change  prices  for  the  benefit  of  special  groups. 

MARKETING  POTATOES. — Daniel  Dean  gave  an 
article  on  marketing  potatoes,  which  was  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  subject  indicated.  We 
confess  to  something  of  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  men  of  Mr.  Dean’s  capacity  doing  actual  work  on 
the  farm  and  yet  capable  of  expressing  forcible  agricul¬ 
tural  thought  on  the  platform.  He  had  oppox-tunity 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Hoover  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  dining  the  war  and  he  has  the  courage  and 
the  independence  to  express  it.  Mr.  Hoover  admitted 
to  him  that  the  one  thing  the  Government  was  afx-aid 
of  was  organized  labor,  and  the  price  of  food  at  the 
farm  was  reduced  to  keep  labor  satisfied.  He  thx-eat- 
ened  if  the  farmers  did  not  send  potatoes  promptly  to 
the  markets,  irrespective  of  price,  that  Congress  would 
be  asked  to  make  a  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  They 
did  not  pass  the  law,  but  they  secured  the  effect  in  a 
more  seductive  way.  Mr.  Sweet,  a  practical  potato 
grower,  was  replaced  by  a  large  potato  dealer  and  a 
propaganda  of  publicity  was  started  during  the  war  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  large  and 
to  drive  down  the  prices.  He  pointed  out  the  tariffs 
imposed  on  imported  manufacturing  products  but 
omitted  on  agricultural  products;  {he  tariff  on  woolen 
goods  and  the  free  importation  of  wool,  and  insisted 
that  the  kind  of  democi-acy  that  the  boys  fought  for 
in  Europe  was  not  of  this  stamp,  but  of  the  kind  that 
would  give  us  as  fair  a  deal  to  the  farm  as  the  products 
of  the  factory  and  the  shop  secure. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. — One  of  the  real  practical 
and  enjoyable  addresses  was  on  the  country  school 
problem  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Read,  also  a  farmer  himself  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  is  now  investigating 
school  conditions.  This  subject  alone  would  pay  for  a 
visit  to  the  convention. 

GAME  LAWS. — The  question  of  game  laws  was  ex¬ 
haustively  discussed  by  Mr.  Huntington  aud  Mr.  Brig¬ 
ham.  both  of  New  Y’ork.  They  agi-eed  substantially 
on  the  subject.  The  burden  of  it  was  that  the  land 
and  evex-ythiug  on  it  belongs  to  the  farmer.  He  feeds 
the  game,  and  no  man  should  have  the  right  or  authority 
to  this  product  of  the  farm  without  his  consent.  Roth 
held  that  our  game  laws  are  an  absurdity,  enacted  by 
and  for  a  lawless  element  that  classes  itself  as  sports¬ 
men.  but  which  is  opposed  by  real  gentlemen  sports¬ 
men  as  well  as  by  farmers  themselves.  The  audience 
was  entirely  in  harmony  with  these  discussions  and 
legislation  will  probably  be  introduced  this  year. 

TRANSPORTATION. — The  discussion  in  the  last 
afternoon  on  the  transportation  problems  between 
Samuel  Fraser  of  the  Federation,  R.  G.  Phillips  of 
the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Association.  Fred 
Welsh  and  other  l-epi-escntatives  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  was  to  some  extent  pertinent  to  the  local 
situation  in  Western  New  Yoi-k.  but  was  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  farm  transportation  generally.  It  had  to 
do  with  tariff  rates,  and  with  an  adequate  and  prompt 
supply  of  refrigerator  cars  and  other  cars  for  .  the 
movement  of  perishable  products  Mr.  Welsh  admitted 
that  it  would  have  required  at  least  4.000  more  cars 
to  have  satisfied  the  shippers  during  the  last  season, 
in  Western  New  York. .and  because  of  this  shortage  of 
cars  there  was  a  very  large  waste  of  peaches  aud  other 
perishable  fruits.  The  condition  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  yet.  Shippers  of  apples  and  of  celex-y  and  other 
products-  find  it  impossible  to  get  cars  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  their  orders  now.  Tliey  sometimes  wait  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  for  cars,  and  in  some  cases  are  carting  the 
products  30  to  40  miles  by  trucks  to  ’Buffalo  and  other 
points  t<>  reach  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
where  car  service  seems  to  be  better.  It  was  alleged, 
however,  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  road  has  not  joined  the  car  pool  for  equitable  car 
distribution.  The  officials  of  the  New  York  Central 
discussed  the  problem  frankly  enough :  admitted  their 
inability  to  give  satisfactory  service,  but  expressed  their 
desire  both  as  a  business  proposition  and  from  personal 
desires  to  do  their  best  under  the  circumstances. 

CO-OPERATION. — One  of  the  real  timely  and  well- 
treated  subjects  was  “State  Aid  to  Co-operation.”  by 
Charles  R.  White,  the  Director  of  Co-operation  in  the 
Farm  and  Markets  Department  at  Albany.  Mr.  White 
has  been  a  consistent  champion  of  co-operation  for  many 
yeai-s.  lie  was  one  of  the  small  group  who  stood  by  the 
proposition  on  principle  when  it  had  few  friends  and  few 
supporters.  He  knows  what  the  principles  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  and.  like  all  who  have  become  saturated  with 
those  altruistic  principles,  and  who  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  been 
developed  and  stabilized  by  successful  co-operative  ex- 
perience,  he  advocates  local  control  aud  local  owner¬ 
ship  and  local  management  of  the  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  for  separate  and  distinct  products.  For  central- 
ized  service  he  would  have  these  federated  together  with 
all  the  necessary  authority  to  make  sales,  and  do  the 
things  that  the  localized  organizations  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  for  themselves.  Mr.  White  gave  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  State  under  his  depart¬ 
ment  and  gives  assurance  that  the  work  is  growing  and 
progressing  far  beyond  his  expectations  aud  fully  up  to 
the  capacity  of  his  bureau  to  take  care  of  it. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

Demanding  better  school  facilities  for  country  chil- 
dren  and  a  local  control  of  local  schools. 

Demanding  a  fuller  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  and 
prompt  delivery  of  cars  for  shipments. 

Directing  the  committee  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
combat  discriminatory  freight  rates  aud  ensure  reason¬ 
able  rates  on  food  shipments. 


Demanding  a  repeal  of  the  State  daylight  saving  Inl¬ 
and  opposition  to  the  proposed  Federal  five  months  law. 

Favoring  the  establishment  and  equipment  and  con¬ 
trol  of  terminal  markets. 

Requesting  that  the  costs  of  production  and  costs  of 
distribution  of  food,  as  based  on  facts  and  figui-es  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  College  of  Agricultui-e,  be  distributed 
through  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  pupils  and 
the  education  of  parents  in  both  country  aud  city 
schools. 

Requesting .  the  Conservation  Commission  to  permit 
the  killing  of  rabbits  in  fruit  counties,  and  permitting 
the  use  of  ferrets  in  hunting  them. 

Requesting  the  Federal  Government  to  facilitate  the 
exports  of  dairy  products  for  the  benefit  of  starving 
children  in  Europe  and  for  the  relief  of  our  home  dairy 
industry. 

Requesting  Congress  to  authorize  the  organization 
of  co-operative  associations  under  a  Federal  act,  with 
authority  to  use  capital  and  make  profits,  and  to  include 
banking  as  well  as  co-operative  business. 

Authorizing  the  legislative  committee  to  further  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  protect  the  farmer  in  his  right  to  own 
and  handle  game  on  his  farm,  a^d  to  prevent  fishing  and 
hunting  on  his  lauds  without  written  permission. 

Demanding  an  amendment  of  the  State  bonding  law 
for  milk  dealers  to  the  end  that  every  dealer  be  required 
to  file  bonds  for  the  full  and  prompt  payment  of  milk 
bills,  and  that  none  be  exempt  from  this  obligation. 

Directing  the  executive  committee  to  co-opex-ate  with 
the  food  problem  committee  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  the  development  of  necessary  plants  and  facilities 
for  an  efficient  and  economic  distribution  of  food  in  the 
City  of  New  Y’ork. 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT.— The  report  of  Secretary 
Seth  J.  T.  Bush  gave  some  intimation  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Federation.  It  was  the  first  aud  only 
organization  in  the  State  to  file  protest  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  against  the  px-oposed  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  covering  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars. 
Vice-pi-esident  Fraser  put  in  five  months  on  this  work, 
and  the  success  in  preventing  the  advance  saved  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  this  class  of  shippei-s.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  also  opposed  the  increase  of  fi-eight  x-ates  on 
peaches  last  year,  and  through  its  work  saved  the  peach 
growers  $40  per  car,  or  a  total  this  year  of  $20,000  in 
transportation  charges. 

THE  POSTAL  VOTE. — He  also  made  a  i*eport  on 
the  votes  received  by  mail  from  members  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  for  votes  on  a  questionnaire  as  to  the 
farmers’  attitude  on  the  agricultural  questions  before 
the  people  at  the  present  time.  In  round  numbers  there 
were  about  2,500  votes,  all  showing  a  unanimous  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  following  questions: 

What  do  you  think  is  the  most  vital  problem  in  agri¬ 
culture  today? 

What  questions  do  you  wish  discussed  at  the  meetiug? 
Vote  yes  or  no  on  the  following  propositions: 

Terminal  Markets;  Repeal  of  the  Daylight  Saving 
I  jaw ;  Repeal  of  the  Primary  Ballot  Law :  Reform  of  the 
Game  Laws:  Local  Control  of  Local  Schools;  Tax  on 
all  Sales.  Will  you  help  secure  better  service  and 
freight  rates  for  farm  produce? 

The  officers  elected  were,  President,  Frank  M.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Appleton  ;  first  vice-pi’esident.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geu- 
eseo:  second  vice-president,  Robert  Seaman,  Jericho; 
third  vice-president.  Fx-ed  M.  Tail,  Milton;  secretary, 
Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Morton;  treasurer.  Fx-ed  W.  Corn¬ 
wall,  Pultneyville.  The  secretary  made  the  point  that 
the  officers  are  chosen  by  a  secret  ballot  vote  of  the 
member-hip.  and  must  be  actual  farmers,  and  that  no 
public  official  is  eligible  to  office.  The  system  of  vot¬ 
ing  by  ballot  and  referendum  is  yet  a  little  crude,  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  develop  it  and  place  the  election 
of  officers  aud  the  decision  of  the  policies  as  directly 
as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  membership. 

WORK  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION.— The  one  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  of  this  organization  and  the  one  excuse 
for  its  existence  is  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  farm 
pay  through  a  system  of  distribution  that  will  l’eturn 
the  farmer  a  better  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
•There  are  many  other  good  and  serviceable  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  State  for  other  purposes,  and  some  of 
them  give  some  attention  to  this  problem,  but  it  is  of 
such  vital  importance  that  an  organization  devoted 
to  this  subject  alone  seems  desirable,  and  the  response 
of  farmers  aud  agricultural  thought  today  fully  justifies 
■this  conclusion.  If  farmers  generally  and  other  farm 
organizations  focus  their  energies  for  farm  business 
and  farm  profits  into  an  oi’gauizatiou  of  this  kind  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  about  the  x-esults.  The  problem  may 
be  worked  oixt  in  one  way  or  iu  another.  The  purpose 
is  to  find  the  best  way  through  free  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion,  aud  then  for  all  to  push  together  on  that  line. 


Too  Many  Middlemen 

A  miller  told  me  this  week  that  he  sold  his  flour  to  a 
broker.  who  sold  it  to  a  retailer,  who  sold  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Each  one  made  his  pi-ofit.  At  least  one  of  these 
is  a  parasite  and  should  be  treated  accox-dingly.  Farni- 
ers  a  re  receiving  for  their  products  now  the  following 
prices :  Milk.  $2.88  per  cwt..  ...  per  cent :  wheat,  $1.50 
per  bu. :  potatoes.  00c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  hay.  $20  per  ton  : 
pork.  $10  per  cwt..  gross. :  corn,  75c  per  bu. :  straw,  $S 
to  $10  per  ton.  baled :  poultry.  20  to  22c. ;  eggs,  85c. 
The  prices  of  milk  and  wheat  are  just  $1  per  unit  lower 
thau  the  price  two  mouths  ago.  And  the  prices  for  hay. 
poi’k  aud  coni  are  just  one-half  what  they  were  last 
Spring.  I  have  uot  heard  of  any  rye,  oats  or  barley  for 
sale. 

The  price  of  dairy  cows  (grade  Holsteins)  was 
$100  to  $200;  calves,  two  to  four  months  old.  $15  to  $25. 
and  pigs.  $6  to  $12.  But  no  longer  will  the  farmer  get 
even  cost  out  of  his  products.  The  same  cows  are  uow 
selling  from  $35  to  8.50,  hay  has  sold  at  sales  as  low  as 
$5  per  ton.  and  a  horse  with  lots  of  work  in  him  for  $11. 

Onjthe  other  hand,  coal  is  $16  per  ton  ;  middlings,  $60 
to  $65  per  t>>n  :  bran.  $.5.5  per  ton.  and  20  per  cent  pro- 
teiu  feeds,  870;  wages.  $3  to  $4  per  day;  clothing  and 
shoes  in  local  stores  reduced  very  little.  Of  course.  a 
readjustment  is  inevitable,  but  I  don’t  think  the  farmer 
should  bear  the  heavy  end  alone.  I  am  anxious  to  see 
the  day  when  the  farmer  can  figure  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  accurately  and  then  add  a  profit.  It  is  nothing  but 
right  This  is  a  conservative  community,  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  planting  the  average  acres  iu 
corn.  hay.  wheat  and  potatoes,  regardless  of  conditions. 

New  London,  Pa.  J.  b.  g. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Here  is  Our  Page.  Let  us  join  hearts  and  hands 
and  make  this  a  real  Merry  Christmas. 


IIoio’h  That  foi  a  Tret  /” 
Oh,  Tine,  Fine,  Daddy V* 


Santa  Claus  Is  Cominq 

Santa  (‘Iiiiis  is  owning, 

<  'wiling  In  i  t-  tonight. 

('mriing  oVr  tin*  h<ms<-tops 
In  li i s  sleigh  so  light. 

Cwuing  hf if  with  gift- 

For  all  good  girls  and  boys. 

{’•ringing  in  his  park 
Many  Christina',  joys, 

Ilf  brings  a  hook  for  father, 

For  mother,  a  rocking  chair, 

Fur  brother,  brings  a  line  gold  watch, 

A  comb  for  sister's  hair. 

Ilf  leaves  a  ball  for  baby, 

I’erhnpn  a  dolly,  too. 

Tin  <■  gift-  should  sniffy  us  all — 

At  least  I  think  they  do. 

Ohio.  Dorothy  B.,  If}  yearn. 

Menu  ('Inixt  man  !  3 ferry  f'hrint  man! 

The  glad  words  ring  out  on  every  band. 
Speii I.  them:  sing  them,  l.ef  the  Christ¬ 
ina  spirit  fill  you.  It  is  good  to  live  and 
love  and  give.  Menu  Chrinimag! 

Two  pictures  are  in  my  mind  today. 
One  I  love  to  think  about.  The  other 
makes  my  heart  ache.  The  first  i  of  my 
no \>  and  51'rl*  who  '.Oil  be  reading  the  on 
Christmas  Day.  Well  fed,  well  clothed, 

•  arm,  in  comfortable  homes  with  family 
and  friends  -what  happy  boys  and  girls 
you  ought  to  In-!  The  other  picture  is  of 
boys  and  girl-  in  strange  lands  across  the 

•  a  thousands  of  them,  millions  of  them. 
They  are  hungry,  starving.  They  are 
•  •lothed  in  rag  -.  They  are  cold  and  home¬ 
less,  The  are  sick.  The  cruel  war 
made  them  so.  They  did  not  ask  for  war, 
did  not  know  why  It  came,  do  not  know 
what  it  meant.  They  only  know  that  it 
took  all  they  had  and  that  they  are  dying 
now. 

Have  you  ever  been  very,  very  hungry? 
I’erbap  so,  but  you  cannot  imagine  what 
it  means  to  be  alwajs  starving  hungry. 
Have  you  ever  bad  to  wear  old  clothes? 
Perhaps,  but  you  have  never  bad  to  go 
half  Had  in  rags.  Have  you  ever  been 
cold  and  numb?  J’eihap  ,  but  you  were 
noon  warmed  again — suppose  you  were 
nl way-  numb  with  cold?  Have  you  ever 
been  lost  from  home?  Perhaps,  but  there 

a  a  borne  somewhere  and  you  found  it 
again  suppose  you  had  no  home  any¬ 
where  to  find.  Have  you  ever  been  nick? 
Yex,  but  the  doctor  and  loving  cure  made 
you  v  eil-  uppo  e  there  was  no  doctor 
or  anyone  to  cure  for  you. 

The  e  are  hoy  and  girl-  like  you.  They 
feel  and  think  a  you  do.  Only  they 
speak  another  language.  That,  in  all  the 
difference.  It  i-  but  chanee  that  they 
were  born  where  they  are.  They  might 
have  been  you.  You  might  have  been 
they.  What  tlnn? 

In  all  the  world  today  these  children 
med  l/e||»  more  than  any  other  person'.. 
They  have  heard  of  America  as  the  place 
where  food  and  clothes  and  medicines 
come  from,  (nice  a  day  one  of  them 
who  need  it  worst  may  go  to  an  American 
kitchen  and  get  a  bowl  of  coup,  Home  arc 
given  boot,  or  a  coot  Hut  there  are  j,ot. 
enough  l.itchcue.  There  not  enough 


soup.  There  are  not  enough  'hoes  and 
coats.  There  are  not  enough  doctor#. 
These  tilings  cost  money.  The  money 
must  be  given.  It  lull  I  be  given  quickly, 
for  Winter  in  here. 

We  are  told  that  $10  will  save  one 
child.  What  boy  or  girl  among  you  will 
earn  or  collect  or  give  that  sum  from  sav¬ 
ings?  What  school  will  raise  $10?  What 
family  will  unite  toxins-  a  ehild?  I  know 
that  my  boy#  and  girls  will  help.  You 
have  much.  But  even  if  you  only  bad  a 
little  mid  could  stand  beside  tbs-s<-  other 
boy#  and  girls  you  would  give  them  half 
of  all  you  had.  Money  i--  being  collected 
now  in  this  country  for  tln-se  foreign  chil 
dren.  It  will  be  carefully  spent  by  kind- 
hearted  men  and  women,  headed  by  Mr. 
Hoover.  Do  your  Khars-.  If  you  cannot 
give  $J0,  give  all  you  can.  Kvery  dollar 
will  help.  I >1 ,  not  give  money  to  agents 
whom  you  do  not  know,  no  matter  who 
they  say  they  are.  You  will  probably 
find  that  someone  in  your  neighborhood 
or  tin-  nearest  village  hast  charge  of  »-enir- 
ing  the  fund.  If  not,  send  it  directly  to 
“child I'eedinu,"  The  JAttrary  Diyegt, 
.77  '/AGO  Fourth  I  1  emit,  .Yen:  York  Oily. 
That  magazine  bast  taken  charge  <•!  rais¬ 
ing  the  $23, 000,000  necessary  to  keep 
these  children  through  the  Winter, 

Give  nave  a  110* — you  will  alway#  be 
happy  that  you  did. 


Xow  b-t’s  lake  a  peep  at  (tome  of  the 
letters  that  have  been  coming  to  me  lately 

in 

The  Mall  Baq 

I  most  exceedingly  enjoyed  the  Boy#’ 
and  Girls’  pages  in  In  t  week'#  (Novem¬ 
ber  27)  Issue  of  THE  It  l.' UAL  NKW- 
Y0UKI.11.  I  bad  not  noticed  them  before, 
but  happening  to  conn-  across  them,  read 
them  from  beginning  to  end.  I  live  only 
about  90  miles  from  New  York  City  in  a 
small  town  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  I  have  not  written  to  you  before, 
a-  I  bine  not.  long  been  familiar  with  Our 
Page.  I  am  14  years  of  age  and  am  in 
the  first  year  of  high  school. 

I  thought  the  letter#  about  one’s  tliaiik- 
fulness  at  Thank  giving  time  were  very 
good.  In  the  letter  that  Eugenic  wrote 
you  asked  what  n  meteor  is,  «o  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  about  it. 

A  meteor  or  meteorite  is  a  large,  or 
sometime-  a  small  stone  that  comes  from 
space.  It  i  a  very  metallic  atone,  and 
has  been  known  to  kill  animals.  1  read 
a  story  once  that  told  about  a  horse  that 
wax  put  to  pasture  at  night  and  the  next 
morning  he  wu>  found  dead  under  a  tree. 
Tin-  owner  never  know  what  killed  him 
until  a  few  years  later  when  a  friend 
came  there  and  examined  the  ground 
where  the  horse  had  died.  He  dug  in 
the  earth  for  two  or  three  fee t,  and  found 
a  good  sized  stone  which  he  called  a  me¬ 
teor  or  meteorite.  He  said  that  the  me¬ 
teorite  must  have  fallen  from  the  skv  and 


“(jtjtj.it,  (Joor.H  (Jtiadi  1 " 


hit  the  horse.  A#  I  take  it,  a  meteor  ia 
an  object  seen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
meteorite  is  a  stone  found  in  or  perhaps 
on  the  ground.  Eugenie's  rock  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  meteorite.  I  think  the  study  of 
nature  is  the  moot  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world.  I  am  very  fond  of  bird#,  flower#. 

and  insects,  and  like  to  study  about  them. 
Your  friend,  CARROLL  U. 

New  York. 

A  letter  from  Jam-  ,T„  Pennsylvania, 
brought  up  this  same  point.  Sin-  said: 
"Doesn’t  Eugenic  D.  mean  a  meteorite 
instead  of  a  meteor,  as  a  meteor  means  a 
shooting  star,  but  meteorite  means  a  mass 
of  iron  or  rock  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
earth  from  space.”  Perhaps  some  of  you 
will  be  inf- -res ted  to  look  in  encyclopedia# 
and  other  books  and  read  all  you  cun  find 
about  meteors  and  meteorite#.  The  time 
to  learn  about  things  of  this  kind  is  when 
they  cotne  to  our  notice. 


A  OOOHK  STORY 

1  am  sending  u  picture  of  me  and  my 
flock  of  geese,  I  have  one  pet  goose.  He 
is  a  big  gander.  I  like  to  play  with  him. 
I  am  six  years  old.  We  have  10  iiere# 
and  have  jit#*  lived  here  a  year,  I  like 
the  farm  Very  much. 

.Mamma  read#  the  Hoy#’  and  Girls’ 


December  25,  1920 

left  the  rat#  for  her  mother  to  tackle, 
which  she  did  in  greut  shape.  It.  i#  a 
job  to  control  these  pests  on  most  farms, 
but  it  pay#  to  keep  after  them.  I  figure 
•  bat  every  rut  killed  saves  $5  damage. 
At  that,  rate  our  cat  earns  good  wages. 
When  bird-nesting  time  conies  we  try  to 
keep  her  especially  well  fed  and  in  tho 
barn. 


A  LIVE  ItoY 

Hello,  boy#  and  girls!  This  i#  my 
first  letter  to  help  Our  Page  along.  I 
am  12  years  old.  I  am  in  the  first,  grade 
in  high  school.  I  live  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  on  a  .small  farm.  We  have 
two  or  three  cow*  and  one  horse,  Ned, 
and  some  hens.  I  have  six  pullets  and 
a  Hamburg  rooster  in  a  coop  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  last.  Spring  I  bought  three 
ducks,  and  this  Fall  I  dressed  them  and 
sold  them  and  made  $8.40  on  them.  Hast 
Summer  1  planted  a  garden.  I  planted 
1  Vj  peeks  of  potatoes,  a  handful  of  beun# 
and  four  quart#  of  yellow  dent,  fodder 
corn.  I  harvested  five  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  two  quarts  of  bean#  and  eight 
shocks  of  corn.  I  cut  tin-  corn  when  it 
was  about  4  ft.  high.  .lust  before  Thunks 
giving  I  drew seil  four  roosters  of  my  own, 
and  received  $10.80  for  them,  I  have 


J'liylUx  and  Her  Floek 


page  to  me  and  I  think  the  stories  are 
nice. 

We  have  a  cow  named  Sport;  two  cut#, 
Gray  and  Tom.  We  have  a  pet  hen.  I 
call  her  "Ro  e  beaded  Comb  Middle, ”  or 
Rosy  for  short.  We  bad  quite  11  lot  of 
chickens,  but  mamma  canned  some  and  I 
helped  net-  pick  some  of  them.  We  have  a 
few  duck#,  Indian  Runners  and  White 
Pekin#,  and  some  guinea#  that,  follow 
their  mother  hen  all  over  the  place. 

(0  a.  pn vi  1 1  k, 

Wc  are  glad  to  see  Phyllis  and  her 
flock  and  also  tin-  pet  goosie  gander.  He 
looks  very  happy  mid  sclf-satinfiod,  don’t 
you  think? 


MOTJ1H  AMI  MIKE 

Several  weeks  ago  1  sent  in  a  nature 
Mizzle  and  was  very  glad  when  I  came 
ionic  one  week  and  found  the  answer  in 
Tin:  It  ('UAL  New-Yorker.  Rut  never¬ 
theless  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
those  beautiful  little  mock  humming  birds 
were  what  make-  those  ugly  green  to¬ 
mato  worms.  We  found  two  tomato 
vorm  on  the  lilac  hnshe#  after  I  wrote 
you  before.  I  do  not  think  1  would  ever 
kill  one  of  the  little  "birds,”  but  I  do 
think  that  I  shall  destroy  every  tomato 
worm  1  see.  What  kind  of  a  worm  is  it 
which  forms  tin-  Luna  moth?  We  always 
supposed  that,  was  tin-  tomato  Worm. 

Alike  must  be  a  pretty  big  kitten  by 
now.  I  haven't,  seen  any  nioture  or  read 
anything  about  him  for  a  long  time.  Wc 
have  a  kitten  that  I  think  is  about  the 
same  size  as  Mike,  because  in  the  Spring 
the  picture  looked  a  if  Mike*  was  about 
the  size  of  our  Teddy  Hear,  Teddy  Hear 
Is  a  white  kitten.  It  ha#  a  very  few  blink 
hairs  on  ile  bead,  but  one  seldom  notice# 
them. 

The  leaves  are  now  fast  falling  (Oc¬ 
tober  24)  and  I  suppose  Winter  wiil  soon 
be  lure.  Although  I  like  the  Winter  1 
am  always  glad  when  Spring  come#. 

New  York,  EMILY  A. 

We  are  very  glad  to  bear  from  Emily 
again.  She  gave  us  a  nature  puzzle  that 
taught  us  till  something.  The  worm  that 
forms  the  Buna  moth  feeds  on  hickory, 
walnut  and  other  forest  trees.  It  grows 
to  In-  about  fl  in.  long  and  Is  blui-b  green 
with  a  pearl-colored  head.  There  is  a 
yellow  strip'*  on  each  side  of  the  body 
and  short  cross  stripes  of  yellow  on  the 
back. 

I  am  Mirpri  -ed  to  think  that  any  of  you 
remember  Mike,  To  be  truthful,  I  must 
tell  you  that  Mike  took  sick  last  Spring, 
and  bad  to  be  quickly  and  painlessly  put 
out  of  the  world.  His  place  him  been 
taken  by  a  black  kill'll  with  11  very  long 
fail,  blit  with  no  name  as  yet.  She  bn# 
been  very  busy  today  catching  mice,  for 
we  cleaned  out  un  old  draw  Hack.  She 


now  left  one  rooster  und  six  pullet#. 
Good-bye.  LAWRENCE  E. 

Rhode  Island. 


Of  course  it  was  a 

Gray  Squirrel 

Even  sonic  of  you  who  have  never  seen 
one  goes  ed  the  answer  to  last,  month’# 
YVliat  in  it 7  Here  i#  the  list,  of  those 
who  sent  answer#  up  to  the  time  this 
page  was  written  : 

Genevieve  R.,  Helen  S.,  Marcia  M  , 
Mary  !>.,  Ann  W.,  Fr#ula  Gladys 
Jeanette  1,.,  Thurlow  Y.,  Eldeen  P„ 
Marshal  W.,  Milton  IL,  Jessie  I’.,  Viola 
(?.  and  C.  12.  K.,  all  of  New  York  State. 

Gludy#  F.,  Geneva  M.,  Prunella  H„ 
Ernest,  ().,  Esther  J>.  and  Ruby  S.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy  A.,  Edith  C..  Catherine  W., 
Laura  R.  and  Ida  P.  of  New  Jersey. 

Alice  A.  and  Pauline  T.  of  Ohio. 

Gladys  C.  and  Ira  ('.  of  Maine, 

John  .7.  of  Connecticut. 

Helen  15.  of  Maryland. 

Margaret  W.  of  Michigan. 

Walter  M.  of  Virginia. 

Laura  II.  of  Alabama. 

Marjorie  B.  (State  not  giveu). 

There  were  several  letter#  giving  «• \ 
perience#  with  gray  squirrels.  We  have 
only  room  for  two; 

This  squirrel  is  similar  to  one  living  in 
our  attic.  He  come#  and  gets  his  emu 
from  our  corncrlb  just  as  be  wisher -.  The 
first,  time  papa  saw  him  be  got.  bis  gun 
and  wiik  going  to  shoot  it,  but  be  mv 
that  he  was  sitting  still,  so  be  said:  "Oh, 
let  the  poor  thing  go.”  He  has  been  in 
our  attic  two  or  three  years., 

Michigan.  MAHOAKET  W. 


There  i  mil'  little  squirrel  which  I  call 
Rosy  and  number  it  one  of  my  many  je  ts. 
During  the  Summer,  when  we  wen-  can¬ 
ning  cherries,  I  saw  tin*  squirrel  tin*  tiro 
time.  Ah  wc  were  pressing  tin*  pit  out 
of  the  cherries  we  put  them  in  a  di  li. 
This  squirrel  was  somewhat  bold,  so  be 
came  and  pul  all  the  pits  into  bis  tnmitli 
that  tin*  little  greedy  could  hold,  and  then 
ran  away.  One  day  he  came  again.  I 
followed  him  as  he  ran  away.  He  took 
the  pits  to  a  'lurry  tree  that  wo#  grow¬ 
ing  nearby.  He  then  let  them  drop  out 
of  bis  mouth. 

Last  Full,  as  my  brother  and  1  were 
gathering  nuts,  thin  little  Rosy  made  an¬ 
other  trip.  We  found  a  walnut  that  xvn 
not  good,  so  we  t bought  we’d  play  a  trick 
011  him.  We  took  one  that  was  not  good 
and  mie  that  was  good  and  laid  them 
side  by  side.  I  f <•  first,  took  one  and 
weigh'd  it,  and  then  the  other,  but  he 
took  the  good  one  and  ran  off. 

Pcunaylvauia.  nmxri  r  *  ft. 
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Health  Club* 

I  asked  la >il.  month  for  suggestions 
about,  health  clubs  and  chart-.  Here  is 
one : 

At  our  school  we  have  a  health  Hub, 
of  which  I  Bln  secretary.  1  keep  a  daily 
record  of  each  child's  point*.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  the  point'  of  each  pupil  are 
Counted.  Those  that  get  a  thousand 
points  receive  a  health  certificate.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  points  we  use,  which  may 
give  a  suggestion  to  some  one: 

1.  How  many  washed  thoroughly  this 
morning?  (I  point). 

2.  How  many  cleaned  teeth  twice  ye 

terday  ?  (1  point). 

o.  How  many  have  a  neat:  appearance? 
(‘2  points). 

4.  How  many  have  a  clean  handker¬ 
chief  ready  for  use?  (1  point). 

5.  How'  many  kept  sweaters  off  during 
school  yesterday?  (1  point). 

6.  How  many  had  milk  for  breakfast? 
tl  point). 

7.  How  many  slept  with  windows  open 
last  night?  (  i  point ) . 

M.  How  many  helped  keep  school  neat 
yesterday?  (I  point). 

V).  How  many  had  hath  last  week?  (2 
points). 

We  had  the  health  elnb  In-t  year,  and 
it  proved  very  niece- -ful. 

New  York.  HELEN  H„  I  I  years. 


The  Picture  Stories 

There  were  such  a  lot  of  stories  sent 
in  about  last  month’s  picture  that  I  had 
hard  work  to  decide  which  to  print.  I 
wanted  to  print  them  all.  Mach  one  of 
yon  who  wrote  has  helped  Our  l’age 
along,  even  though  your  story  is  not.  pub¬ 
lished.  Try  again  this  month.  On  this 
page  you  will  see  another  picture  of 
Stubbie  (that  is  the  hoy’s  name)  and  his 
pony  fl  have  never  known  the  pony’* 
name).  Also  after  yon  have  read  the 
imaginary  Ntorie*  you  will  like  to  read  the 
true  story  of  the  picture. 

TIIE  HORKEIIAI  K  RIDER 

We  will  -ay  the  1io.\‘n  name  is  John¬ 
nie.  He  lives  in  New  York,  Johnnie  has 
j ii k t  returned  from  the  house  to  the  fields 
with  some  water  for  the  men  who  are 

ratting  wheat. 

I  will  tell  yon  what  happened  before 
the  picture  was  taken.  One  Spring 


Laddie  and  Tom  or  a  Frit  ndt  —Fot  Foci 


morning  Johnnie  came  to  his  father  and 
said:  "Father,  won’t  yon  please  buy  me 
:i  horse ?  Harold,  our  neighbor,  It n ■-  one." 
Hut,  ala-,  hi*  father  said:  "No.”  What 
was  Johnnie  to  do?  He  just  went  out  to 
the  ham  and  cried,  and  while  he  was 
crying  his  father  went,  over  to  Jones’, 
and  Harold  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  buy 
Johnnie  a  pony  or  a  horse.  Johnnie’s 
father  -aid  that  it.  would  just  he  some¬ 
thing  for  Johnnie  to  fall  off  of. 

Finally  Mr.  Jones  said:  "Mr.  John¬ 
son,  why  don’t  you  buy  your  le>y  one?  It 
would  not  »nly  he  a  help  to  you,  hut 
would  he  good  for  the  hoy’s  health.” 

Johnnie  -  father  went  borne,  got  into  his 

auto  and  drove  to  the  city  stockyards. 

There  he  got  u  lion  e,  and  led  it  home 

behind  the  machine.  He  had  bought,  a 
saddle  and  a  bridle  also.  Just  at  dusk 
that  evening  in  came  Johnnie's  father. 

Johnnie's  mother  had  given  him  his 
slipper  and  he  had  gone  to  bed,  so  lie  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  horse  until 
the  next  morning  (hi-  birthday)  when 
he  looked  out  the  window. 

Whu  I  do  von  suppose  In-  -aw?  A 
borne,  all  saddl'd  and  bridl'd  for  him  to 
ride!  lie  went  dow'n  and  Ids  father  told 
him  all  about  it.  lie  would  not  eat  any 
breukl'a-t,  hut  got  .m  Ills  horse  and  took 
a  ride  over  to  Harold’s.  linrobl  got  oil 
his  horse  and  they  both  went  riding.  Hy 
time  to  cut  the  wlleut  Johnnie  could  ride 
as  well  as  anybody,  lie  rode  out  to  tins 
wbeallieldh  to  take  the  men  water. 

Johnnie  became  strong  and  healthy. 
Mr.  Johnson  found  out  thut  what  Mr. 
Jones  aid  was  right. 

i  »bic.  t*  y t  I  t 5 1  r  .  1"  years. 


JOHN  AND  WU.T 

Once  upon  n  time  there  was  ft  farmer, 
and  he  had  an  old  black  mule  named  Joe. 
•  trie  day  the  farmer  went,  to  town  and 
Oil  the  way  he  met  a  horse  trader,  and 
he  gave  the  mule  for  ii  horse,  which  he 

named  Hilly. 

One  day  John,  the  farmer's  son,  wns 
putting  the  addle  on  Hilly,  and  just,  at 
John  got  the  saddle  on  Hilly  -saw  a  dog 
and  rati  into  the  meadow. 

But  John  caught  Billy  and  started  to 
the  house.  A  lady  saw  him  and  slopped 
him,  and  she  took  his  picture. 

North  Carolina.  tiAvin  c.,  K  years. 

Once  there  was  a  hoy  and  his  horse, 
going  along  the  road.  They  -aw  a  man 
trying  to  catch  some  cattle  that  had  got¬ 
ten  out  of  his  pasture.  The  hoy  thought 
that  he  would  help  him  catch  them,  so 
he  got  his  lariat.  ready,  went,  after  them 


like  tin*  wind,  and  caught  all  of  them  but 
one. 

The  man  wa-  so  nlen-ed  that  he  gave 
him  a  live  dollar  hill.  Then  he  said: 
"You  get  "ill  there  heeide  votlr  horse  and 
I  will  take  your  picture," 

And  he  did,  and  it  was  in  all  the 
paper*  around,  and  everybody  loved  him 
very  much.  CLYDE  n. 

I’e»  ii  sylvan  in. 

.JA(  K’H  IIORNK 

Jink  lived  with  his  father  in  the  New 
England  States.  His  father  kept  15 
horses,  lie  gave  Jack  a  gentle  horse  for 
himself  if  he  would  help  him  feed  tin* 
horses.  Jack  thought,  thi-  a  lot  of  fun. 

One  morning  in  June  Jack  awoke  very 
early.  He  was  g'dng  to  take  a  ride  on 
his  horse  around  the  farm.  He  put  mi 
his  cowboy  suit  and  ate  his  breakfast. 
Hi*  mother  thought  he  would  get.  lost, 
hue  he  nii  id  lie  wouldn't.  Then  he 
Started. 

He  rode  a  long  way  through  meadows 
and  lanes,  woods  and  fields.  At  last  he 
came  to  three  paths,  all  lending  in  dif 
ferent  directions.  Which  would  In*  take? 
He  took  the  one  -t  might  ahead  of  him. 
After  awhile  he  came  to  a  hut  which 
once  belonged  to  woodcutter*.  There  the 
path  ended.  lie  turned  hack  and  took 
the  road  on  his  right.  It  led  to  a  cow 
pasture.  He  turned  back  to  the  left 
road.  He  followed  it  and  came  to  a  mea¬ 
dow.  In  the  nuadow  wa  a  Summer 
bungalow.  No  one  had  lived  it  in  for  years. 
He  tied  his  horse  and  gave  it  it  dinner 
lie  looked  at  his  watch;  It  was  one 
o'clock,  lie  ate  hi*  dinner  and  lay  down 
under  a  maple  tree  near  the  bungalow, 
and  w UN  soon  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  it.  was  three  o'clock, 
and  his  cousin  was  landing  beside  him 
tickling  him  under  the  arms.  Jack 
Inughd  when  lm  found  he  had  been 
n sleep  nearly  two  hours.  His  cousin  took 
his  picture,  and  this  Is  the  picture  you 
see.  MARI  HA  R„  1 1  years. 

Mil*  suchu.set  t  H 


nonniK 

Hobbit)  In  a  beautiful  Shetland  pony. 
Mr.  Jones  I-  ii  farmer,  and  bought  him 
when  he  was  finite  young.  His  -on, 
< 'hurl'**,  was  delighted  when  he  saw 
Dubbin,  hut  did  not  know  much  about 
horse k,  Mr.  .Touch  lives  in  Texas  and 
has  many  hor-i  -  that  graze  on  the  grassy 
plains.  An  Charles  liked  Dobbin  he  was 
put  into  the  orchard  near  their  borne,  and 
("hurl's  wnt  to  visit  Dobbin  every  day. 
Dobbin  soon  grew  fond  of  Ii i  -  new  mas¬ 
ter,  who  always  had  an  apple  <>r  cake 
for  him.  When  Dobbin  heard  the  house 
door  shut  he  would  come  at  once  to  the 
bars,  thinking  it  was  Charles  coming 

One  day  Charles  came  to  the  bars  with 
an  apple  fur  Dobbin,  lie  then  climbed 
a  tree  nearby.  Dobbin  soon  followed  and 
was  walking  beneath  the  tree  when 
Charles  was  swinging  on  one  of  the 
branches.  CburleM  thought  it  would  lie 
great  fun  to  jump  <ui  Dobbin'"  back  wlnm 
he  walked  under  him  again.  So  before  he 
knew  where  lie  wa  he  wa-  on  Dobbin's 
hack.  H«*  thought  it,  was  great  fun.  hut 
he  never  was  so  nervous  in  sill  his  life, 
Dobbin,  too,  thought  it  was  fun.  ho  on  he 
-'simpered  with  his  new  master.  Mr. 
Jones  saw  Charles  and  enine  to  the  or¬ 
chard,  lie  wa*  puzzled,  because  lie  did 
not  know  how  Charles  had  trained  Dob¬ 
bin.  In  fact,  he  had  never  seen  Charles 
around  on  other  horses.  "Why.  father,” 
said  Charles,  "it  wa-  easily  done."  So 
Mr.  Join*  bought  Charles  a  brnud  new 
saddle,  and  Charles  rode  Dobbin  every 
day.  He  m >oii  taught  Dobbin  to  sit  on 


hi-  hind  leg'  and  many  other  tricks. 

Charles  Noon  became  a  cowboy  and  had 
a  cowboy  suit.  He  tells  his  father  that 
he  is  going  to  have  a  large  ranch  when 
he  becomes  a  man.  Charles  and  Dobbin 
now  mind  about  200  cattle  and  sheep, 
Dobbin  loves  he  master  very  much,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  kind  to  him,  and  he  think, » 
he  is  always  going  to  he  faithful  to  his 
master. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  Dobbin  and 
Charles.  In  the  picture  you  cun  see  the 
orchard  in  which  Dobbin  was  trained, 
and  also  his  young  master's  home.  Dob¬ 
bin  and  Charles  both  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  I  hippy  New  Year. 

Pennsylvania.  ehthkrd. 

The  True  Story  of  Stubbie  and  His  Pony 

Stubbie’s  borne  is  in  Central  New  York. 


One  'lay,  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  went 
to  the  fair.  There  was  a  big  crowd,  and 
every  little  while  all  day  a  State  trooper, 
riding  a  very  -mail  horse,  would  ride 
around  the  racetrack,  trying  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  from  getting  hurt. 

A  few  days  after  this  Stubble's  uncle 
came  home  and  said:  "Here  i*  some¬ 
thing  you  tuny  have,"  And  whnt  do  you 
suppose  it  was?  There  was  the  very 
pony  that  the  trooper  had  been  riding  all 
that,  long,  hot.  du-ty  day  at  the  fair. 

When  school  begun  Stubbie  rode  the 
pony  about  two  miles  and  stabled  it  unite 
near  tin*  -elioolbonse.  H.  was  much  more 
fnu  than  walking,  and  In-  could  get  home 
so  much  sooner  at  night,  when  there  is 
always  wood  to  fetch  or  traps  to  look  at. 

He  has  the  nicest  cowboy  outfit,  and 
his  mother  made  him  each  a  soft,  warm 
saddle  blanket.  When  anyone  asks  how 
old  the  pony  i-  be  says :  "The  boys  say 
-he  is  between  50  and  (50,  hut  I  think 
she  may  be  a  year  or  two  younycr.'1 

Hast  Winter,  when  the  snow  was  ho 
deep  that  the  roads  were  almost  block'd. 
Stubbie  went  to  school  and  home  again 
with  the  snow  clear  up  on  the  pony’« 
sides.  JIc  rode  it  to  town  after  the  mail, 
and  once  it  jumped  a  fence  with  him  on 
Its  back. 

The  way  to  *chotd  i*  down  a  hill  and 
through  a  little  wood,  all  nice  and  shady, 
with  ii  stream  running  along  the  roml- 
aide.  Sometimes  one  may  catch  a 
glimpse  uf  a  speckl'd  trout  in  the  deeper 
p< Hits,  lu  the  Springtime  this  is  -itch  a 
good  road  to  the  bird-  One  is  almost, 
mre  to  n<mj  newcomers  every  morning, 
and  als"  there  arc  rabbits  and  squirrels 
and  all  -orts  of  friendly  little  wondfolk. 
Stubbie  knows  them  all,  and  he  ha-  al¬ 
ways  been  ulii'l  the  trooper  grew  too  large 
to  ride  Hiieh  a  -mull  horse. 


Notes 

The  linen  in  the  box  this  week  were 
written  by  Gladys  F.,  a  New  York  girl, 
who  is  one  of  our  too  I.  interested  readers 
and  letter  writer*. 


The  poem  “Santa  Clan*  Is  Coming"  is 
an  original  one  from  an  Ohio  reader  of 
Our  Page.  You  will  enjoy  it.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Helen  H„  Maryland,  and  to 
Jeanette  H.,  Gladys  F.  and  Dorothy  F. 
of  New  York  for  -ending  suggestions  for 
Christmas  memory  verses. 


Several  of  you  sent  guesses  as  to  the 
number  of  pies  the  five  pumpkins  pictured 
last  month  would  make.  The  gues-c#,  ran 
from  20  to  50  pies. 


Tin*  picture  of  the  dog  and  ent  was 
sent  hy  a  grown-up  friend  in  Michigan, 
who  wants  us  to  compare  it  with  the  one 
on  Our  Page  of  October  20  to  -ee  whether 
we  do  not  think  it  shows  better  training 
in  the  dog. 


in  a  letter  from  A'ldic  IT..  New  Jersey, 
was  the  following:  “I  thank  you  all  for 
putting  into  my  mind  why  Thank-giving 
is  kept  and  i-  o  important.  I  have  never 
thought  of  It."  So  Our  Page  reache*  out 
with  some  menage  for  more  hoys  and 
girl-  every  month.  Let’*  keep  it  growing. 

Next  month  I  would  like  to  print  -"me 
letters  on  "How  tve  spend  the  Winter 
evenings"  and  on  "Warm  school  lunche*,” 
Send  them  soon. 

Meta  T.,  Ohio,  cays:  "I  am  going  to 
try  to  make  every  letter  I  write  look 
neater,"  and  a-k*  “Is  four  time  a  year 
too  many  times  to  write  to  Our  Page?" 
I  should  -ay  not.  The  he-t  plan  would 
be  to  write  every  month  after  you  r<-ad 
Our  Page,  though  if  you  all  did  that  I 
guess  rny  mailman  would  he  worrhsl. 
Hut  it  is  much  better  to  write  often.  We 
grow  to  Is-  friends  more  quickly  and  your 
letters  help  to  make  Our  Page  more  in¬ 
teresting. 


Thin  month's  story  picture  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  1  think  we  shall  have  some  good 
-tori'*  about  it. 


A  Happy  New  Year 

1  wish  it  may  he  a  happy  year  for  you. 
We  all  wish  it  for  each  other.  But  it 
rests  with  ourselves  to  make  it  a  happy 
year.  If  w*  keep  cheerful,  learn  to  say 
kind  tilings  of  others,  do  our  tasks 
promptly  and  Well,  seek  way-  <>f  helping 
others,  tlnii  vv  will  he  happy.  Hard 
time-  will  come.  Every  day  cannot  be 
smooth  and  pleasant.  Even  boys  and 
girl-  have  to  hear  disappointment,  sor¬ 
row.  sacrifice.  Then*  are  part  of  life. 
We  need  them  if  we  are  to  be  fully 
human,  if  we  an-  to  touch  other  lives 
kindly.  Bear  trial  bravely.  The  hardest 
will  pas-.  The  day-  follow  each  other 
quickly.  Each  new  day  i«  a  new  chance. 
Take  hold,  smile  and  win  through.  This 
i*  the  unfailing  "f  a  lliippy  .Yen  War. 

Write  non,  and  address  your  letters  to 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  can*  of  The  ID  iial 
New  Yorker.  We  t  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Feed  the  Child  Properly 


Most  of  us  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  the  very 
favorable  climate,  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  well  developed.  One  would  think  to 
read  the  literature  which  comes  from  that 
section  that  the  coast  is  an  ideal  place 
for  raising  children.  Now  and  then  some 
football  team  from  the  Pacific  coast 
makes  a  trip  through  the  Eastern  States 
and  generally  leaves  a  trail  of  victims  be¬ 
hind  it.  So  we  are  rather  surprised  to 
learn  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Agricultural  College  that  there  are 
some  defective  children  on  the  coast  after 
all.  It  is  stated  that  out  of  332  Oregon 
children  so  far  examined,  two  out  of  five 
were  found  to  be  under  weight.  Part  of 
them  were  even  two  years  behind  on  the 
normal  growth.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
case,  of  malnutrition  or  a  failure  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  proper  food  for  a  growing  child. 
Strange  to  say.  many  of  these  children 
come  from  homes  where  people  live  in 
the  best  of  circumstances.  It  was  not  a 
case  where  poverty  compelled  the  feeding 
of  a  poor  ration.  There  were  two  condi¬ 
tions  which  brought  about  this  malnutri¬ 
tion.  Improper  food  and  food  habits,  in¬ 
sufficient  rest  and  sleep.  As  we  all  know, 
many  children  dislike  certain  foods  which 
we  know  are  essential  to  their  growth. 
That  is  the  common  excuse  for  improper 
feeding.  In  many  cases  their  refusal  to 
oat  proper  food  is  due  to  a  lack  of  early 
training.  In  some  cases  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  dislike  certain  foods.  They  talk 
about  them  before  the  children,  and  the 
latter  pick  up  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
their  parents.  The  Oregon  bulletin  men¬ 
tions  one  well-to-do  man  who  says  that  a 
child  ought  to  have  as  much  sense  as  a 
hog.  “You  put  all  kinds  of  food  before 
a  hog  and  he  will  pick  out  what  is  best 
for  him.”  Probably  that  partly  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  many  children  begin  to 
use  strong  pickles  and  coffee  early  in  life. 

and  this  habit  hangs  to  them  to  their  detri¬ 
ment.  It  ought  to  be  put  down  as  a  def¬ 
inite  rule  that  every  growing  child  should 
have  at  least  one  quart  of  milk  every  day. 
and  should  be  taught  to  eat  all  kinds  of 
green  vegetables,  especially  such  as  let¬ 
tuce,  and  spinach,  and  'other  vegetables 
which  are  eaten  for  their  leaves.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  milk  and 
these  leafy  vegetables  are  foods  which 
contain  most  of  the  vitamines  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  producing  growth  on  the  little 
human  animal.  Many  a  child  has  been 
stunted  in  mind  because  its  foolish  pa¬ 
rents  insisted  upon  substituting  coffee 
and  cocoa  for  good  milk.  Another  way 
in  which  children  are  dwarfed  and  kept 
in  poor  health  is  through  a  lack  of  sleep, 
and  many  of  our  children  do  not  have 
anywhere  near  sleep  enough.  They  want 
to  sit  up  at  right  with  the  old  folks  and 
are  obliged  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
early,  especially  during  the  daylight  sav¬ 
ing,  to  attend  school.  The  result  is  that 
they  do  not  get  rest  enough,  and  they  be¬ 
come  thin  and  nervous.  Milk,  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  and  sleep  are  three  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  in  the  proper  raising  of  the  child, 
and  many  a  poor  unfortunate  has  been 
Compelled  to  go  through  life  improperly 
fitted  for  the  struggle  because  he  was  de¬ 
nied  one  or  more  of  these  essentials. 


Canning  Pork  Products  Under  Steam 
Pressure 

Part  I. 

The  Old  System. — Formerly,  when 
hog-killing  time  arrived  on  the  farm,  the 
hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  were  put  to 
cure,  preparatory  to  smoking,  the  sau¬ 
sage  made  and  perhaps  stuffed  into  mus¬ 
lin  bags  and  dipped  in  melted  parowax 
to  keep  for  a  limited  time,  the  feet  pos¬ 
sibly  pickled,  the  near  neighbors  supplied 
with  a  certain  portion  of  fresh  pork 
(with  the  full  expectation  that  the  favor 
would  be  returned  when  said  neighbors 
did  their  killing)  and  the  family  then 
fed  on  fresh  pork,  ad  nauseam,  in  order 
that  it  might  all  be  consumed  before 
spoiling. 

Improved  Methods. — Now,  in  those 
fortunate  households  where  a  steam- 
pressure  canning  outfit  has  beeeu  intro¬ 
duced,  this  program  (with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  hams,  shoulders  and 


bacon,  which  may  still  be  preferred 
smoked)  has  been  entirely  changed,  and 
the  supply  of  fresh  pork  is  made  to  last 
from  one  season  to  the  next.  In  canning 
pork  products  there  are  numerous  things 
to  do,  each  of  which  should  be  disposed 
of  as  promptly  as  possible,  particularly 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  warm.  System¬ 
atize  the  work,  and  if  there  are  several 
assistants  decide  before  commencing  just 
which  duties  each  helper  is  to  assume, 
and  try  to  keep  out  of  each  other’s  way. 
From  the  start  save  all  bones  for  soup 
making. 

Roast  Fork. — Remove  the  long  lean 
strips  of  meat  found  along  each  side  of 
the  backbone,  and  wipe  them  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Heat  lard  in  a  roasting  pan  and 


quickly  sear  the  meat  on  all  sides,  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  juices  in  cooking.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  in  a  hot 
oven  to  roast.  When  it  is  heated  through 
baste  with  hot  water  and  melted  butter, 
and  afterward  at  frequent  intervals  with 
the  pan  liquor.  Allow  about  12  minutes 
to  the  pound.  Cut  into  pieces  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size  and  pack  at  once  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jars,  preferably  of  the  wide¬ 
mouthed  variety.  Add  boiling  water  to 
the  grease  in  the  pan,  and  fill  into  the 
jars  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  the  tops. 
Adjust  rubbers  and  tops,  not  quite  tight¬ 
ly,  and  process  quarts  45  minutes  at  250 
degrees,  or  15  lbs.  pressure,  and  half 
gallons  60  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or  15 
lbs.  pressure.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  turn  off  heat,  if  electricity,  gas  or 
oil  is  used,  or  remove  cauner  to  a  cooler 
part  of  the  range  if  wood  or  coal  is  used. 
When  the  steam  gauge  registers  zero 
(indicating  that  there  is  no  more  steam 
pressure)  open  the  peteock  gradually, 
and  when  the  steam  ceases  to  escape  un¬ 
fasten  clamps  and  take  the  cover  off  the 
eanner.  .  Lift  out  the  trays  containing 
the  jars,  avoiding  drafts,  and  tighten  tops 
immediately.  Invert  to  test  for  leaks  and 
allow  to  remain  inverted  until  the  con¬ 
tents  are  partially  cool,  but  turn  upright 
before  the  grease  within  has  commenced 
to  congeal,  in  order  that  it  may  harden 
in  the  top  of  the  jar.  To  store  return  to 
carton  in  which  jars  were  purchased,  or 
wrap  in  paper  and  place  in  a  dark,  dry 
place.  When  using  heat  in  a  frying  pan 
and  serve  with  a  gravy  made  from  the 
jar  liquor,  thickened  with  flour. 

Boiled  Pork. — Instead  of  roasting  the 
strips  of  meat,  as  above,  they  may  be  cut 


into  pieces  and  packed  raw  into  sterilized 
jars,  salt  added  in  the  proportion  of  a 
level  teaspoonful  to  a  quart,  the  jars  filled 
to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  the  top  with 
boiling  water,  and  processed,  quarts  60 
minutes  and  half  gallons  90  minutes  at 
250  degrees,  or  15  lbs.  pressure.  When 
serving  slice  and  fry  as  pork  chops.  It 
is  also  very  fine  for  sandwiches  or 
“chicken"  salad,  or  sliced  cold  with  par¬ 
sley  garnish. 

Hams  and  Shoulders. — These  may  he 
baked  or  boiled  until  almost  done,  then 
sliced  and  packed  into  sterilized  jars,  the 
jars  filled  with  the  water  in  which  boiled 
(after  skimming  off  the  grease)  or.  if 
baked,  with  the  pan  gravy  diluted  with 
water  and  processed,  quarts  45  minutes, 
and  half  gallons  60  minutes,  at  250  de¬ 
grees,  or  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Sausage. — T’se  clean,  fresh  pork  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  fat  to  two-tliirds 
lean.  Put  through  a  sausage  grinder, 
mixing  fat  and  lean  together.  Spread  out 
thinly  and  sprinkle  with  the  following 
seasoning:  For  S  lbs.  of  meat  use  two 
ounces  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  pepper  and 
one  ounce  of  leaf  sage  rubbed  very  fine. 
Put  the  meat  through  the  grinder  a  sec¬ 


ond  time,  to  mix  the  seasoning  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  pack  tightly  into  sterilized 
jars  and  process  pints  45  minutes  and 
quarts  60  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or  15 
lbs.  pressure.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
jars  larger  than  quarts  for  sausage. 

Smoked  Link  Sausage. — The  pork 
sausage  mixture  may  he  stuffed  into  cas¬ 
ings  made  of  the  small  intestines  of  the 
hog,  and  slightly  smoked.  It  is  an  im¬ 
provement  to  add  a  little  lean  beef  to 
the  mixture  when  grinding.  The  casings 
may  be  bought  for  a  small  price,  and  it 
is  more  satisfactory  than  to  clean  the 
intestines  at  home.  Put  the  smoked  sau¬ 
sage  in  an  open  kettle,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  boil  10  minutes.  Pack  into 
jars,  fill  with  the  water  in  which  boiled, 
and  process  pints  40  minutes,  quarts  55 
minutes  at  about  250  degrees,  or  15  lbs. 
pressure. 

Head  Cheese. — Cut  the  heads  into 
four  pieces  and  remove  brains,  tongue, 
ears,  snout  and  eyes  (save  brains  and 
tongue).  If  the  heads  are  very  fat.  re¬ 
move  part  of  the  fat  for  lard.  Soak  heads 
in  cold  water  over  night  to  remove  dirt 
and  blood.  In  the  morning  thoroughly 
clean,  scraping  the  .skin  until  white.  Put 
on-  the  fire  with  enough  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  boil  until  the  meat  readily 
leaves  the  bones.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
take  all  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  chop 
it  up  finely.  Return  to  the  kettle  and 
pour  on  enough  of  the  liquor  in  which  it 
was  cooked  to  cover  the  meat  well.  Let 
it  come  to  boil,  season  to  taste  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  fill  into  sterilized  jars  and 
process,  pints  45  minutes  at  240  degrees, 
or  10  lbs.  pressure.  It  is  advisable  to  use 
pints  only  for  head  cheese.  Serve  cold 
without  further  cooking. 

Scrapple.  —  Proceed  as  with  head 
cheese  to  the  point  of  returning  the 
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chopped  meat  and  liquor  to  the  fire.  Use 
more  liquor  than  with  the  cheese,  and 
stir  in  eornmeal  until  the  mixture  is  as 
thick  as  mush.  Stir  constantly  for  15 
minutes,  then  reduce  the  heat  and  cook 
slowly  for  an  hour.  Pack  into  pint  jars 
and  jirocess  60  minutes  at  250  degrees, 
or  15  lbs.  pressure.  Canned  scrapple  is 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  jars  in  slices 
for  frying,  but  it  may  be  formed  into 
cakes  like  sausage  and  fried. 

Feet,  Knuckles  and  Tails. — In  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  hogs  cut  off  feet  and  knuckles 
(or  hocks)  in  single  pieces.  Soak,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  tails,  in  cold  water  for 
several  hours.  Scrape  and  clean  very 
thoroughly.  Remove  casing  over  toes. 
Wrap  each  foot  up  separate])  in  a  piece 
of  cheesecloth.  Several  tails  may  be 
wrapped  together.  Pour  into  a  large 
kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  for 
every  eight  feet  add  two  tablespoons  of 
salt.  Let  the  water  boil  up  once,  then 
reduce  heat  and  boil  gently  for  from  1% 
to  two  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
feet.  Remove  from  the  water  and  drain, 
but  do  not  remove  cloths  until  cold.  Then 
take  out  the  larger  bones  and  pack  the 
meat  into  thoroughly  sterilized  jars.  Have 
the  jelly  in  which  the  feet  were  cooked 
reheated  to  the  point  of  liquefying,  and 
fill  the  jars  with  same.  Process  quarts 
60  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or  15  lbs. 
pressure.  Use  quart  jars  only. 

Spaberirs. — Do  not  take  too  much 
meat  from  the  ribs.  Crack  the  bones, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  roast 
in  a  hot  oven,  basting  frequently.  When 
well  browned  remove  from  the  oven,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  cut  down  the 
inside  of  each  rib  and  remove  the  bone. 
Pack  the  meat  into  sterilized  jars,  cut¬ 
ting  it  if  necessary.  Add  water  to  the 
pan  gravy  and  fill  the  jars  with  it.  Pro¬ 
cess  quarts  45  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or 
15  lbs.  pressure.  It  is  not  practical  to 
use  any  size  but  quarts. 

AIRS.  F.  T.  CHAMBERLIN. 

A  Small  City  Strike 

Most  of  our  readers  who  live  in  the 
country  know  little  of  the  labor  “strikes” 
which  may  be  witnessed  every  day  in  this 
City.  The  papers  report  the  big  strikes, 
where  hundreds  of  men  “walk  out”  at  the 
command  of  their  leader,  like  an  army 
in  action.  Little  public  attention  is  paid 
to  the  small  strikes  and  boycotts  which 
may  be  seen  in  operation  every  day. 
Such  a  typical  strike  was  started  just 
around  the  corner  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
office.  A  baker  employing  a  few  hands 
sells  bread  and  cakes  and  also  has  a  few 
tables  where  meals  are  served.  The 
bakers  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
wages  and  walked  out  on  strike.  It  then 
became  a  contest  between  the  proprietor 
and  these  strikers.  The  former  must 
keep  his  place  going  in  some  way  so  as 
to  hold  his  customers.  If  he  should  lose 
them  he  would  lose  his  business.  The 
strikers,  in  order  to  win,  must  drive  or 
entice  the  customers  away,  so  that  in 
order  to  save  his  business  the  boss  must 
give  way.  It  thus  becomes  in  reality  a 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  business. 

The  strikers  paraded  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  bakery.  All  day  long  a  man 
walked  up  and  down  carryiug  a  sign  with 
this  printed  on  it:  , 

Workers.  IIeli*  the  Striking  Bakers 


Buy  Union  Bread — It  Costs  No  More 


Bakers  Work  Nights,  On  All  Legal 
Holidays.  Without  Extra  Pay — 
On  Sundays,  Too 

Under  the  law  this  form  of  picketing 
is  permitted,  provided  the  picket  keeps 
moving.  If  he  stops  and  argues  he  is 
liable  to  arrest.  He  must  keep  moving. 

In  answer  to  this  challenge  the  baker 
posted  the  following  notice  in  his  window: 

Bakers’  Union,  Local  No.  1.  whose 
members  are  99%  foreigners,  who  have 
no  charter,  and  are  not  recognized  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  want  to 
put  an  American  citizen  and  taxpayer 
out  of  business  by  using  I.  W.  W.  meth¬ 
ods. 

We  are  paying  now  : 

$50  to  $52  for  1st  hands  per  week 
$30  to  $40  for  2d  hands  per  week 
$37  for  3d  bauds  per  week 

They  work  eight  hours' and  less  per 
day.  These  outlaws  were  sentenced  to 
jail  by  using  the  same  methods  in  the 
Bronx  last  year.  They  want  our  busi¬ 
ness,  cash  register  and  everything. 

Thus  it  was  put  up  to  the  public  to 
decide.  While  the  baker  lost  some  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  kept  his  place  open,  and  is 
still  going,  while  the  strikers  are  still 
parading.  This  is  the  usual  plan  of  a 
small  strike.  Both  parties  work  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  public,  for  without  that 
they  cannot  possibly  win.  But  what  do 
some  of  our  farmers  think  of  these  wages? 
You  might  call  $50  and  board  per  week 
for  au  eight-hour  job  pretty  good  money ! 


An  Introduction  to  a  Barnyard  Friend 


lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Current  Styles. — Some  of  the  critics 
remark  that  as  the  days  become  shorter 
the  skirts  follow  their  example,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  many  of  them  have  reached  the 
limit  of  brevity.  A  woman  of  rather 
conservative  taste  often  finds  readymade 
dresses  unsatisfactory  on  this  account,  as 
the  skirt  is  likely  to  be  much  shorter  than 
she  is  accustomed  to,  with  very  little  hem 
to  let  down.  This  should  be  considered 
and  made  clear  when  ordering  by  mail. 
Though  the  skirts  are  short,  the  waist 
is  long,  what  is  known  as  the  Spanish 
silhoutete  consisting  of  a  tight,  long- 
waisted  bodice  with  a  short  skirt  quite 
wide  over  the  hips.  Mauy  of  the  long 
waists,  however,  are  not  tight,  but 
bloused,  with  a  sash  draped  low  and  tied 
at  one  side. 

Black  Velvet. — The  dress  shown  at 
the  left  in  the  first  picture  gives  this  long- 
waisted  outline  with  bloused  bodice  and 
draped  sash.  The  material  was  black 
chiffon  velvet,  trimmed  with  raspberry 
chiffon  veiled  with  black  chiffon,  thus 
softening  the  violent  contrast  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  color  with  the  black  velvet.  The 
plain  waist  was  bloused  so  low  that  it 
almost  gave  a  jacket  effect,  and  was  open 


in  front  to  show  a  plain  vestee  of  rasp¬ 
berry  veiled  with  black.  There  was  a 
long  shawl  collar  of  the  double  chiffon, 
its  ends  brought  down  at  the  sides  of  the 
vestee.  The  plain  bell  sleeves  had  a  trian¬ 
gular  cuff  on  each  side  of  the  veiled  chif¬ 
fon.  edged  by  a  handsome  braid  of  black, 
raspberry  and  silver.  This  braid  was 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  was  also  used  to 
border  collar  and  vestee.  The  sash  was 
of  the  veiled  chiffon,  draped  low  on  the 
hips,  and  looped  loosely  at  the  right  side. 
The  chiffon  sash  was  picot  edged.  This 
dress  was  simple  in  style,  but  gives  quite 
an  idea  in  the  veiled  chiffon.  Black  vel¬ 
vet  is  now  very  popular,  not  only  for 
adults,  but  also  for  children  and  young 
girls.  The  hat  shows  a  flowing  plume 
of  cock’s  feathers,  a  trimming  that  is  now 
very  often  seen,  the  graceful  sweep  of 
the  feathers  modeled  after  the  hats  worn 
by  the  Italian  Bersaglieri. 

Blue  Duvetyx.  —  The  model  at  the 
right  is  dark  blue  duvetyn,  with  a  vestee 
of  ecru  linen  embroidered  in  black,  blue 
and  brick  red.  The  vestee  comes  down 
below  the  waist  line  in  a  point  with  very 
attractive  effect,  and  has  a  high  choker 
collar  with  a  turnover  at  top.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  carried  right  up  to  the  top  of 
collar.  The  loose  sleeves  have  a  turn¬ 
over  cuff  of  the  linen  without  embroidery. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  waist  of  this 
gow.u  looks  almost  like  an  Eton  jacket, 
being  so  fully  bloused,  while  the  sleeves 
are  set  in  raglan  fashion.  The  skirt  is 
in  loose  kilt  pleats.  The  hat  is  a  full- 
crowned  mushroom  shape  of  blue  duvetyn. 
with  a  folded  scarf  of  black  silk  finished 
with  fringe. 

A  Gay  Little  Linen  Frock. — In  the 
second  group,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  quaint  little  frock  of  natural  linen, 
made  so  plainly  that  it  looks  like  a  her¬ 
ald’s  tabard  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
a  perfectly  plain,  straight  little  kimono 
dress,  cut  all  in  one  piece.  The  material 
is  natural  linen,  the  trimming  a  half-inch 
band  of  dark  blue  linen.  This  trimming 
edged  the  round  neck,  the  short  sleeves, 
the  top  of  the  pockets  and  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  being  carried  up  the  side  seams 
a  little  more  than  half  way.  The  dress 
was  finished  with  wool  embroidery,  clus¬ 
ters  of  red  cherries  and  green  leaves,  three 
clusters  at  the  hem.  both  back  and  front, 
and  one  cluster  at  the  left,  near  the  col¬ 
lar.  The  dress  was  fastened  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  dress  would  be  charming 
in  yellow  linen,  with  bands  of  old  blue, 
and  embroidery  of  blue,  or  old  rose  with 
blue  or  green  banding.  The  natural  linen 
would  also  be  attractive  with  bauds  of 
deep  old  rose  and  green  embroidery. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Gingham. — The  little 
gingham  dress  is  figured  merely  to  give 
an  idea  in  the  Summer  sewing  which  many 
provident  housekeepers  begin  in  January. 
The  square  pockets  are  On  the  bias,  and 
edged  at  the  top  with  an  upstanding  frill, 
the  round  collar  being  edged  with  a  frill 
also  The  mod*  1  seen  wa>  rose,  black  and 


white  gingham,  with  collar,  frills,  cuffs 
and  sash  of  plain  rose.  A  great  many  of 
the  little  girls’  wash  frocks  are  made 
with  a  sash  of  the  same  material. 

Accordion  Pleating. — The  little  dress 
at  the  right  was  old  blue  accordion-pleat¬ 
ed  taffeta.  It  was  very  simple,  nothing 
more  than  a  yoke  and  sleeves  with  a  skirt 
of  accordion  pleating  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  of  black  ribbon  velvet.  Straps 
of  taffeta  edged  with  black  silk  buttonhole 
stitch  kept  the  girdle  in  place,  both  back 
and  front.  The  short  sleeves  were  edged 
with  black  buttonhole  stitch,  with  an  ac¬ 
cordion-pleated  frill  below,  and  the  but¬ 
tonholing  also  finished  the  round  neck  and 
edge  of  yoke.  Children’s  and  young 
girls’  dresses  are  usually  plain  in  outline, 
and.  speaking  generally,  they  are  more 
comfortable  than  ever  before.  Anyone 
who  thinks  fashion  foolish  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  today  need  only  look  hack  40 
years,  to  the  pleatings,  ruches,  bustles,  tie- 
backs  and  laced-in  waists  of  the  early 
eighties  to  see  how  much  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed.  The  little  girl  of  that  day,  with 
stiff  white  petticoats  and  over-trimmed 
frocks,  would  surely  envy  her  small  sister 
in  plain  frock  and  bloomers  today. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — The  new  “bun¬ 
galow  aprons,”  which  women  living  in 
apartments  or  doing  “light  housekeeping” 
often  wear  as  house  dresses,  include  many 
attractive  styles,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  woman’s  work  apron  should  be 
ugly.  Many  ore  made  with  a  plain,  rather 
long  waist,  the  gathered  skirt  being 
seamed  on  with  a  piping;  the  waist  is 
kimono  style  with  sleeves,  and  the  skirt 
has  pockets,  all  being  fastened  down  the 
back.  The  neck  is  round  or  square  and 
there  is  often  a  sash  tied  in  the  back. 
One  very  pretty  style  seen  was  sleeveless, 
the  armhole  cut  out  almost  to  the  waist 
line,  the  neck  cut  round ;  the  waist  was 
tight  and  long,  the  gathered  skirt  having 
Spanish  fullness.  Really,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  aprons  should  be  old-fashioned 
in  cut.  so  long  as  they  fulfill  their  duty 
of  being  comfortable  and  protective. 

Wool  plaid  separate  skirts,  knife  pleat¬ 
ed.  are  still  in  high  favor.  We  also  see 
very  nice  tailored  skirts  of  twill-back  vel¬ 
veteen,  which  'are  very  desirable  for  wear 
with  a  tailored  blouse  of  white  wash  satin 
or  crepe  de  chine.  A  good  many  of  the 
tailored  satin  blouses  have  convertible 
collars,  which  may  be  worn  high  or  low. 

Some  attractive  tam-o’-shanter  hats  for 
young  girls  are  made  of  broadcloth,  em¬ 
broidered  in  colored  wools.  Some  of  the 
stores  have  these  stamped  for  the  embroid¬ 
ery  ready  to  be  made  up. 

A  great  many  ribbon  novelties  in  the 
way  of  trimmings  are  to  be  seen,  these 
naturally  appearing  in  profusion  before 
Christmas.  Sets  qf  three  satin  roses  at¬ 
tached  to  safety  pins  are  sold  for  use  on 
underwear,  "or  for  fastening  a  child  s 
dress.  Little  wreaths  of  tiny  ribbon  roses 
and  foliage  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
A  child’s  fine  white  dress  is  often  fastened 
with  these  trimmings  very  prettily,  and 
they  ar<^  of  course,  removed  for  launder¬ 
ing- 

Sailor  hats  of  hatter’s  plush  were  quite 
smart  and  exclusive  early  in  the  season. 
Fifth  avenue  hatters  selling  them  for 
to  *20.  but  they  were  so  quickly  imitated 
in  cheap  material  that  they  soon  became 
common,  and  we  recently  saw  a  popular 
shop  selling  them  out  for  $1 !  They  are 
rarely  becoming,  except  to  a  fresh  young 
face.  Satin  hate  are  seen  in  great  variety. 
They  are  prettiest  in  dress  shapes;  a 
plain  tailored  satin  hat  is  rather  trying 
in  cold  weather,  if  the  wearer  is  at  all 
pinched  and  chilly,  velvet  being  much 


more  becoming.  A  middle-aged  or  elderly 
woman  always  looks  best  in  a  velvet  hat 
in  "Winter. 

In  planning  for  Summer  dresses  that 
are  not  washable  it  is  always  wise  to  put 
in  the  waist  lining  so  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  for  washing,  for  it  is  quickly  soiled 
in  any  ease,  and  nothing  is  more  offensive 
to  the  fastidious  than  a  lurking  odor  of 
perspiration  from  unwashed  lining  and 
dress  shields.  White  collars,  cuffs  and 
vests  should  always  be  easily  laundered. 
Some  of  the  readymade  dresses  have  these 
accessories  set  in  by  machine,  and  it  is 
troublesome  to  renew  them. 

Delicate  French  gray  is  a  popular  color 
in  dress  materials,  much  the  same  tint  as 
the  more  expensive  gray  squirrel,  which  is 
a  pale  gray  without  any  brown  tinge. 
Australian  opossum  is  another  popular 
gray  fur ;  the  color  and  texture  suggest 
chinchilla  at  first  glance,  and  it  is  very 


distinct  from  our  uative  opossum.  There 
is  a  delicate  gray,  tightly  curled  lamb  fur 
sold  by  some  of  the  stores  under  the  name 
of  “slynx”  this  Winter.  While  raw  furs 
have  dropped  in  price,  the  manufactured 
articles  are  still  very  expensive. 

The  newest  mid-season  bats  are  very 
gay  with  flowers,  the  hat  itself  being  satin, 
metallic  silk  or  Georgette.  Flowery  hats 
with  furs  give  a  fashionable  contrast. 
Those  with  the  metallic  or  tinsel  effects, 
gold  or  silver,  are  quite  showy. 


Rendering  Lard 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  lard 
and  keeping  the  same  pure  white,  like 
the  commercial  lard?  K.  P. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Stirring  while  cooling  tends  to  whiten 
the  lard,  but  best  color  and  flavor  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  use  of  clean  leaf 
lard,  carefully  rendered.  The  following 
instructions  are  given  in  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  013,  “Killing  Hogs  and  Curing  Pork,” 
which  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Publications,  L’nited  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agrculture,  Washington, 
D.  C, 

The  leaf  lard  is  of  best  quality.  The 
back  strip  of  the  side  also  makes  good 
lard,  as  do  the  trimmings  of  the  ham. 
shoulder  and  neck.  Intestinal  or  gut  fat 
is  an  inferior  grade,  and  is  best  rendered 
by  iteelf.  It  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  left  in  cold  water  for  several  hours 
before  rendering,  which  will  partially 
eliminate  the  offensive  odor.  Leaf  lard, 
back  strips  and  lard  trimmings  can  be 
rendered  together.  If  the  gut  fat  is  in¬ 
cluded,  the  lard  takes  on  a  very  offensive 
odor. 

First,  remove  all  skin  and  lean  mea^ 
from  the  lard  trimmings.  To  do  this  cut 
the  lard  into  strips  about  1^  in-  wide, 
then  place  the  strip  on  the  table,  skin 
down,  and  cut  the  fat  from  the  skin. 
When  a  piece  of  skin  large  enough  to 
grasp  is  freed  from  the  fat.  take  it  in  the 
left  hand,  knife  held  in  the  right  haul 
inserted  between  the  fat  and  skin,  pull 
the  skin  and  with  the  knife  slanted  down¬ 
ward  slightly  this  will  cleanly  remove 
the  fat  from  the  skin.  The  strips  of  fa*- 
should  then  be  cut  into  pieces  of  1  to  IBj 
in.  square,  making  them  about  equal  in 
size  so  they  try  out  evenly. 

Pour  into  the  kettle  about  a  quart  of 
water,  then  fill  nearly  full  with  the  lard 
cuttings.  The  fat  will  then  heat  and 
bring  out  the  grease  without  burning. 
Cook  the  lard  over  a  moderate  fire,  stir 
frequently  to  prevent  burning.  When  the 
cracklings  are  light  brown  in  color  and 
light  enough  to  float,  the  lard  should  be 
removed  from  the  fire.  Press  the  fat 
from  the  cracklings  and  use  them  to  make 
crackling  bread,  or  feed  to  the  chickens. 
When  flic  lard  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
allow  it  to  cool  a  little.  To  aid  cooling 
stir  the  lard  ;  thus  also  teuds  to  whiten 
the  lard  and  make  it  smooth.  Then  strain 
it  through  a  muslin  cloth  into  the  con¬ 
tainers.  When  removing  lard  from  a  con¬ 
tainer.  take  it  off  evenly  from  the  sur¬ 
face  exposed.  Digging  down  into  it 
leaves  a  thin  coating  on  the  sides  of  the 
container,  which  quickly  becomes  rancid. 


Fried  Apples 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  for  many 
years  been  preaching  upon  the  delicious¬ 
ness  and  great  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
eating  in  somewhat  large  quantities  of 
baked  apples.  Well.  now.  I  agree  with 
him.  so  there  is  left  no  chance  for  dis¬ 
agreement  or  argument  on  that  point.  I 
agree  with  him  that  no  more  healthful 
assimilator  of  human  food  in  the  fruit 
line  exists ;  that  they  make  a  delicious 
dessert  “fit  for  a  king.”  there  is  no  doubt ; 
that  they  are  good  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  is  also  true.  But  why  doesn't  the 
Hope  Farm  man  go  a  little  farther  and 
tell  us  about  his  experience  in  eating 
fried  apples?  Maybe  be  has  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  eating  fried  apples.  If 
that  is  true,  I  would  advise  him  to  try 
some  at  once.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know 
how  to  prepare  them.  Just  wash  clean 
half  a  dozen  McIntosh,  slice  them,  with 
the  skins-  on,  good  thick  slices,  and  fry 
them  with  a  slice  or  more  of  good  fat 
bacon,  and  there  you  have  a  delicious 
fruit-vegetable  that  is  “fit  for  a  king”  or 
the  Hope  Farm  man  or  anybody  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  lie  will  take  the  washed 
skins  of  apples  prepared  for  pies,  sauces, 
etc.,  boil  them,  adding  sugar,  until  the 
juice  becomes  a  little  thick,  then  pour 
into  tumblers  and  let  stand  and  cool,  he 
will  have  some  jelly  that  will  make  him 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  But  I  like  baked 
apples  with  sugar  and  cream,  too. 

Princeton  Junction,  N.  J.  F.  E.  M. 


Hens  That  Co-operate 

The  October  30  cover,  with  the  picture 
of  two  hens  co-operating  in  the  care  of 
a  flock  of  chickens,  reminded  me  of  my 
own  experience  last  Spring.  I  set  four 
hens  in  a  row  in  the  henhouse,  two  on 
hens’  eggs  and  two  on  ducks’  eggs,  all  on 
same  date.  The  two  hens  with  chickens 
came  off  together  during  the  day.  At 
night  I  had  put  papers  in  a  discarded 
zinc  washtub,  put  the  two  hens  hi  and 
the  23  chickens,  and  they  would  cuddle 
the  chicks,  and  one  hen  would  tuck  her 
head  under  the  other  hen’s  wing. 

When  the  duck  eggs  hatched  the  other 
two  hens  were  treated  the  same  in  an¬ 
other  tub.  and  wore  as  loving  as  could 
be.  But  the  feathers  flew  if  a  hen  from 
tub  No.  L  met  a  h**n  from  tub  No.  2.  A 
Barred  Rock  and  a  R.  I.  Red  nested  in 
each  tub.  The  neighbors  thought  it  quite 
a  sight.  MRS-  H.  L.  M. 

Connecticut. 


All  are  good  things  to  eat. 
Ten  packages  for  one  dollar! 
Of  course,  we  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  but 

WONDER  BOX! 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 
Van  Dyk’s  Wonder  Box 
contains  : 

4-2 oz.pkgs  Tea  {all  different) 
3-4  oz.  “  Coffee  “ 

1-5  oz.jar  Peanut  Butter 
1-3  oz.  pkg  Best  Cocoa 
1-8  oz.  can  Baking  Powder 
All  are  VAN  DYK  goods.  Can  you 
beat  it !  When  you  know  the  quality 
you  will  order  larger  quantities. 

Only  ONE  Wonder  Box  to 
each  address :  So  mail  your 
dollar  to-day  to 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  30  cities. 


Did  You  Get  One 


of  the  latest  Quick¬ 
step  catalogues  t  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  is  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
saving  values  it  carries 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  an  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  motto  is 
“  tpiiflksteppen,  must 
he  tlie  best  served 
buyers  in  the  w o rid." 
With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
home  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  'the  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  factorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatest  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the 
market  offers  in  hosiery, 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  men’s 
work  and  dress  shirts ; 
something  for  all  the  family 
at  big  monev  saving  urices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  well  ® 
made,  tine  v 
lifting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn't  it?  It  is  just  one  of  tl 
many  wonderful  bargains^ 
we  offer  you.  Try  a 
these;  you  will  like 

We  guarantee  the  shoe, 
must  please  or  ice  return 
the  money. 

Wo  pay  delivery 
Li. '  charges* 

JOIN  THE  . 

QU1CKSTEPFERS- 


Send 
today 
for  ottr 
catalog 

B. 


3.19 


the 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


INDOOR 

TOILET 


REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Sanitary,  odorless,  convenient.  Installed  In 
15  minutes  in  any  part  of  bouse.  No  plumb¬ 
ing,  drainage,  sewerage.  You  owe  it  to 
>our  family,  old  folks  and  children  to  In¬ 
stall  ore  before  winter. 

30  day®*e  trial  on  a  money-back  guaran- 
u  v  tea.  Write  for  .direct- from- factory 
prices.  Address 

IDEAL  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

Box  120  Ser.eca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Is  Ideal  for' - 

The  Complexion 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.every  where.  Forsamplea 
address:  Cutlcnr*  L»boratorlea,Eept.  U,  Moldon.Mssr. 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR 
DOLLARS  Our  Special  Bundle  of  Assorted 
Towels — Retail  Value  Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Hack  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinten,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Freshening  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  a  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  which  has  just  freshened  :  f  or 
roughage  I  have  mixed  hay  (mostly  witch 
grass)  aud  corn  fodder.  I  should  like  to 
use  in  my  ration  some  corn  which  I  have 
grown.  I  have  some  carrots,  j.  H.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  ration  that  could 
be  combined  for  your  cow  would  result 
from  any  of  the  ready-mixed  rations  that 
analyze  approximately  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  and  add  to  this  the  corn  meal  that  you 
have  produced  on  the  farm.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  combine  your  own  mixture,  the  ra¬ 
tion  may  consist  of  50  lbs.  corn  meal.  50 
lbs.  oats,  40  lbs.  bran,  30  lbs.  oilmeal,  40 
lbs.  gluten.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 


cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs. ;  oilmeal.  loO 
lbs.;  gluten,  100  lbs.;  bran.  100  lbs.;  salf, 
20  lbs. 

If  cornmeal  is  lower  in  cost  than  hom¬ 
iny,  it  could  replace  the  latter,  while  if 
any  one  of  the  so-called  protein  carriers  is 
materially  lower  in  cost,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  more  than  two  of  them.  You 
would  find  it,  no  doubt,  advantageous  to 
add  150  lbs.  of  oats  to  this  mixture  if 
they  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  for  they  would  provide  bulk  and 
they  are  particularly  appetizing  to  dairy 
cows.  Pet  the  cows  have  all  the  silage 
that  they  will  clean  up  morning  and 
night,  and  all  of  the  hay  that  they  will 
clean  up  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
You  should  regulate  the  grain  ration  ac¬ 


Champion  Duroc- Jersey  Barrow  at  International.  Exhibited  by  Oklahoma 

Agricultural  College 


per  day  per  cow,  and  in  addition  let  her 
have  all  of  the  mixed  hay  that  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  The  carrots  will 
serve  as  succulence,  but  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  feeding  some  beet  pulp 
to  increase  the  amount  of  succulence. 
In  case  you  prefer  to  purchase  a  ready - 
mixed  ration,  then  the  addition  of  the 


cording  to  production — 1  lb.  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  would 
suffice. 

Feeding  Five  Cows 

1.  I  have  five  Jersey  cows,  all  fresh, 
and  giving  150  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  I 
have  quite  a  lot  of  corn-and-cob  meal 
and  ground  oats,  with  cottonseed,  gluten 


Grand  Champion  Chester  White  Barrow  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition — Bred  and  Owned  by  Iowa  State  College 


corn  with,  say,  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal 
would  give  you  the  correct  proportion. 
Feed  the  same  roughage  and  the  same 
succulence  with  either  grain  combination. 


Ration  for  Guernsey  Cows 

Will  you  give  balanced  ration  for  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows?  I  have  silage  and 
mixed  hay  for  roughage :  can  buy  bran, 
gluten,  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  hominy 
and  cornmeal.  B.  E.  p. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

A  home-mixed  ration  for  a  herd  of 
purebred  Guernsey  cows,  where  silage  and 
mixed  hay  for  roughage  are  available, 
would  result  from  the  use  of  the  grains 
you  mentioned  combined  in  the  following 
proportions;  Cornmeal,  300  lbs.;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  hominy  meal,  200  lbs. ; 


meal,  oilmeal,  bran  and  middlings,  aud 
most  any  other  grains  available.  I  want 
to  use  the  corn  and  oats.  Will  you  give 
me  the  best  ration  possible  with  these? 
2.  What  is  green  cow  manure  worth  per 
ton?  I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some. 

Vermont.  s.  R.  X. 

1.  I  am  assuming  from  your  inquiry 
that  you  do  not  have  any  silage  or  roots ; 
likewise  that  you  have  an  abundance  of 
corn  and  oats  that  are  produced  on  the 
farm.  You  do  not  indicate  what  rough- 
age  you  have  available.  Hence  we  are 
assuming  that  you  have  mixed  hay.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  the  following  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  suggested :  000  lbs.  of  corn  and 

cob  meal.  500  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  200 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  300  lbs.  of  gluten 
meal,  3(H)  lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  of  middlings. 


2.  At  the  present  prices  of  commercial 
fertilizers  you  could  afford  to  pay  $2  a 
ton  for  the  green  cow  manure,  provided  it 
does  not  contain  too  much  bedding. 

Pork  Is  Too  Soft 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  raised 
two  pigs  aud  fed  them  on  one-third 
ground  oats,  one-tliird  flour  middlings,  a 
small  portion  of  cornmeal,  and  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  oilmeal.  These  I  scalded  and 
thinned  down  with  milk  until  four  weeks 
from  killing  time,  when  for  dinner  I 
omitted  the  soft  food  and  gave  2  qts.  of 
cracked  corn.  They  grew  like  weeds  and 
weighed  207  and  204  lbs.,  but  we  were 
not  pleased  with  the  pork  and  bacon,  as 
it  was  too  soft.  We  are  very  fond  of 
fat.  hard  bacon.  This  year  I  have  a 
Du  roc- Jersey.  I  have  fed  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  I  have  given  more 
cornmeal  than  last  year. ;  the  pig  is  grow¬ 
ing  well.  lie  is  a  little  over  five  months 
and  will  weigh  over  200  lbs.  I  want  to 
kill  him  about  the  middle  of  January. 

New  York.  ,  B.  p. 


BERKSH1RES 

Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  oircred  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
hows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

2YT  IIIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  wo  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  a  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpendlna,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  V. 


The  ration  that  you  have  been  feeding 
your  pig  i«  a  most  satisfactory  one.  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  gained  regularly 
and  developed  a  pleasing  carcass.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  carcass  from  a  pig 
fed  in  this  way  should  be  salvy.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  possibly  the  fault  might 
be  in  the  curing  rather  than  in  the  feed¬ 
ing. 

For  the  pig  that  now  weighs  200  lbs. 
that  you  desire  to  kill  in  Januaijy.  there 
is  nothing  that  would  add  firmness  to  the 
carcass  or  that  would  give  you  better  re¬ 
sults  than  a  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  barley  and  oats,  to  which 
has  been  added  about  5  per  cent  of  oil¬ 
meal  or  digester  tankage.  I  am  including 
oats  in  this  combination  because  at  the 
present  time  they  are  very  cheap,  al¬ 
though  you  might  find  corn  and  barley 
more  economical  than  oats,  and  if  so  they 
could  be  safely  omitted. 

It  is  the  practice  of  stockmen,  in  the 
West  to  grow  their  animals  on  the  combi¬ 
nations  about  as  you  have  indicated,  and 
invariably  they  finish  them  out  with  bar¬ 
ley.  It  seems  to  harden  the  carcass,  and 
do  away  with  that  salvy  appearance  that 
sometimes  we  find  in  a  carcass.  It  is 
known  that  peanut  meal,  when  fed  ex¬ 
tensively  to  pigs,  often  causes  this  salvy 
condition.  I  should  not  feed  any  cooked 
food  to  this  pig.  for  it  is  less  digestible 
when  cooked  than  in  the  raw  state.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  combination  will  be  palatable 
and  does  not  need  any  fixing  from  this 
standpoint. 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

SPRING  BOARS  ANI>  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  Hast.  Also  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  81A,up. 
VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bell  vale.  New  York 

Reg.  Big'  Type  Poland-China  Hogs 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8  inos.  old.  Pairs  aud  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  11).  Boars.  ‘100  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty  JAS.  W  JONES.  Greenfield.  Onm.  Route  2 

Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Dialler’s  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Chain- 
pion  Boar.  ’KNOX’S  BIG-BOB,”  Or.  Knox,  Danbury.  Conn. 


^Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  fine  strong  Gilts  farrowed 
in  April,  1020:  also  wonderful  little 
Sow  and  Boar  Figs,  <>  to  8  weeks  old 

KARHA  FARM 

Parksville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  1..  Darker,  Supt. 


L°r^Itvl,ee  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  allages.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval  C.  O.  D.,  in 
order  that  buyer  may  see  it  before  paying  for  same; 
and  return  it  at  time  of  receiving  it  at  my  expense  if 
not  satisfactory.  DAVID  WIANT.  Huntingdon  Mills.  Pa. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRE  PIGSs^er 

Two  boars,  ISO  lbs..  $50.  Two  sows.  110  lbs.,  $45.  .Sired 
by  Symboleer,  25tli.  As  good  hogs  as  you  can  find  any¬ 
where.  J.  I..  GOO  11  IV  I  N,  Clark*  Corner,  Conn. 


TUDICTV  DCDPCUIDC  SHOVTS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

1  nlur  I  I  DEfthoniRE  sows  and  boars  from  SIO 
up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVKRDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


rjrn  rr  c  UTTI>  PC  Large,  Typey  and  Prolific. 
13  L,  IV  A  JIHIVLJ  Priced  to  sell.  Write  you  r 


BIG  TYPE  BEKK8IIIKES.  Good  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  forsalo.  PATM00N  FARMS.  HarlliiM.  N  T. 


SWINE 


50  Chester 
White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry,  6  wks 
to  i)  inos.  old,  fine  type, 
well  bred,  we  are  offering 
at  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Keg.  Jersey 
bull  calf,  2  inos.  old,  Gamboge  Knight  breediiit, 
EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Edward  Walter,  Bor  6S-K,  We*t  Chester,  Penuu 


Spring  Roars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  >Id.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


CLJ  r  C  U  |  D  ET  C  A  few  good  pig* 
■  I  b  O  n  I  U  L  3  and  one  service 
boar.  Prize-winning  stock.  MORRIKGSIDE  farm,  Syl»>ni«.  P«. 


O.  I.  C.*s»  Beg.  Free.  Best  Breeding.  Choice  plr*.  either  sex 
SIO. 58  <  »cli.  lO-wk.-old.  S«t.  Ouir.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  H.  T 


Reg.O.I.C. 


and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
Flck.ve  P.  Kogkks,  W  a  will*,  X.  Y 


Mulefoot Service  Boar-00"8  ?so 


pigs,  $10  Three,  $25. 


T  h  r  e  <,•  mos. 

GI.F.MVIIOU  mm,  ltaiidull.b.  T, 


For  Salo-Fteg.  DUROC  BOAR 

IS  mos.  old;  weight,  375  pounds.  Sire— Preston's 
Top  Colonel.  Dam — Orion  Cherry  Pride  4th.  Price, 

Si  125.  I.  C.  REEI1,  Ouktield,  Now  York 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine wt\ II  l£t"y 

Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Faii>  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DAHEH- 
HQWLR,  Manager  Cedars  Farm,  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E-  DRAYTON.  Proprietor 


For  Sale-Reg".  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  810.  Either  sex.  Write  now. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

9  Roars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
"  Champion  SlrBlyihedale.  Free  Circular 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
A  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  -  Box  R 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  ^»iity  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Karin  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemtngton. 

Gleu  IVIoore,  New  .Jersey 

JOHN  H.and KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Duroc,  Kinderhook  &  Orion  Cherry  King  a™ fa™; 

ready  for  service,  $85;  Kills,  $25.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  your  wants.  AXURKW  It.  BKC'KKK,  Schoharie,  N.Y.* 


DUROC  Pigs 


$25  pair.  Ped..$13  per  pig. 
S.  O.  Wk.kks,  DkGkaw,  Ohio 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
SO  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars.  6  to 
7  weeks  old.  $6. (Hi ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  $7,110  ;  Bourn,  $0.00.  Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  t>  pc. 
registered  hours.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C,  O.  1).,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bunk. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham.  Mass. 

Reg.  Chester  White  and  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  *„® hSprap.!,d 

Address  GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE,  It.  8,  Ncwvlllc.  I’n. 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  iti  1918,  519b  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  ‘‘Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  1 4  o  Peoria,  111. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Show.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary,  St.  Albans,  Yt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  4-7,  1921. 

January  5-7 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  .‘MO — Lancaster,  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  5-9 — Cincinnati,  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  9-14 — Cleveland,  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  10-13 — National  Pigeon  Show, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'  January  10-14 — Farmers'  Week  and 
Apple  Show,  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

January  10-15 — Newark.  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  11 — National  Grape.  Growers’ 
Convention,  Ilollrnden  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

January  11-12 — Certified  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  Ansonia  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

January  12-14 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  Apple  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  17-22 — Farmers’  Week,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

January  17-27 — West  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Morganstown,  W.  Va. 

January  20-24 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

January  22-29  —  National  Western 
Stock  Show,  Denver.  Col. 

January  31 —February  4  —  Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
( >. 

January  51 -February  4  —  Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show.  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

February  1-2  —  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  O. 

February  1-4 — New  York  State  Grange, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

February  1-5  —  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Columbus,  O. 

February  7-12— Sixtli  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show,  Columbus,  O. 

February  14-1S — Farmers’  Week,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

January  5-February  25 — Short,  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


THREE  WISE  MEN 
FOLLOWED  A  STAR 


ft 


A  WISE  MAN 


Ayushihe  Breeders  Association 

BRANDON  VERMONT 


GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr. 


|  ;s  HOLSTEINS  | 1 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

January  28,  1921 — Ilolsteins.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  29-50.  1921— Ilolsteins,  Water- 
town  Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wis.  F.  Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9,  1921 — Ilolsteins.  Brown  Coun¬ 
tv  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De  Pere, 
Wis. 

May  17.  1921 — Ilolsteins.  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let.  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 


Fred  W.  KieseI,Vice-Pres.  ofthe  California 
Nat.  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  writes: 

“Recognizing  the  strength  of 
the  Holstein  Association  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  advice  of  men  who 
should  have  known,  I  finally 
picked  out  the  Holstein.  I  am 
more  than  thankful  that  I  had 
sense  enough  to  make  the  decis¬ 
ion  along  practical  lines.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  ace  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings.  '-'  year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  lieifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE.  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MllNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  ol  the  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONT! ACS 

On  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  crand-daughters.  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  and  pond  individuals  out  of  good  dam- 

For  Prices  Address: 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  CITY 


Willoughby,  Ohio 


Rug'g'ed  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  lie  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crvstmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Fa. 

Ayrshire  Yearling  Bull-Bull  Calves  for^lro, motion 

«ml  humify.  Arthur  Ryder,  limner  ville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  Jean 

HS319.  seven  years  old:  average  of  two  nearest 
dams  32.9.  a  splendid  individual  weighing  2300. 
All  right  In  every  respect:  opportunity  for 
somebody  to  get  a  splendid  bull.  Some  of  his 
daughters  are  giving  milk. 

SHATTUCK  FARM.  ANDOVER,  31  ASS. 


Econom. 
Production 


AGOOD  BULLfrom  a  GLEAN  Herd 

King  Ladoga  llilldale,  Xo.  3DI178  Hol¬ 
stein-  Friesian  Herd  Book.  Calved  September 
9,  11)19.  Very  large  and  handsome.  Nearly 
all  white.  Sire  King  Pontiac  Hilldale. 
114040.  (48  A.  U.  O.  daughters).  Dam, 

Sylva  1-adoga  Pauline,  132740.  Butter  record 
20.40  pounds  in  seven  days. 

Monarch  Gelsebe  Prilly,  No.  307735. 
Calved  December  8,  1919.  Good  size,  and 
straight  as  a  line.  Nearly  half  white.  Sire. 
Bag  Apple  Korndyke  Prilly.  No.  290000. 
Dam,  May  Gelsche  De  Kol  Ponto,  No. 
205924.  Record  27.15  pounds  of  buffer  in 
seven  days.  The  seven  nearest  darns  of1  this 
hull  average  28.7  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days. 

I  am  going  to  retain  one  of  these  bulls  to  head 
m.v  herd,  and  will  sell  the  other  for  $350.  Also 
LAUREL  KARM  PONTIAC  SEG1S,  No.  320329. 
calved  April  27.  1920.  Sired  by  the  great  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Canary.  104004.  and  out  of  a  splen¬ 
did  untested  heifer  of  King  Veeman  and  King  of 
the  Pontiaes  breeding.  Price  $150.  My  herd  lias 
been  under  State  and  Federal  supervision  for  a 
year,  and  every  animal  tested  clean  in  August. 

UAITHEXj  FAFIM 

J.  Grant  Morse  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


One 
a  y 


103 -lb.  of  Milk  s 

is  the  record  of  the  dam  of  a  young  bull  born  Nov. 
2,  1020,  l  offer  for  sale.  11  is  dam  averaged  1>0- 1  bs.  of 
milk  a  day  for  thirty  days  in  official  test  as  a  4-yr. 
old.  His  sire  is  from  a  34. 72-11).  cow.  Two  nearest 
dams  overage  99-lb.  in  one  dny,91-!b.  aday  for7  days. 
Kvenly  and  beautifully  marked — faultless  individu¬ 
al.  All  papers  and  F.  O.  It.  Cars  at  only  *150.  Write  for 
pedigree,  r.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Box  IS.  M.ilro,  X.  V 


ey 
arssum 


For  Sale  Reg.  Holstein  Bullsh-Mars", 

three-and-a-half  years  old:  tuberculin  tested:  de¬ 
horned;  ring  nose:  gentle.  A  tine  animal.  His  sire 
has  taken  many  blue  ribbons.  $17  5.  Do  not  want 
to  inhreed— reason  for  selling.  Add  also  a  line  re¬ 
gistered  Holstein  Bull  calf,  Sir  Marssttm  Colan- 
tliiis.  horn  October  23,  1920.  $60. 

S-  WOOD  McCLAVE.  No.  1  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 

Bj?c  d°RaeoVi  r,t0e°r,,.ad  Holstein  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

for  sale.  Prices  right. 

EARL  W.  WISNER,  Fairview  Village .  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

For  Sale  twoV'i  hVbred  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

from  dams  giving  over  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  milk. 
Sired  by  Hag  Apple  Iuka  Beiges  and  King  Korndyke 
Prescott  V anna  ii  II  D.  S  A  I,  TO  N,  Walton.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  and  14  1011  GRADE  COWS 

the  kind  that  show  a  profit  above  high-priced  Feed  and 
Labor  K  AIt l.INCI'K.  .Mousey.  X  V.  "Phone  Coun." 

HolslehrKrte.laii  Heifer  nail  Hull  t'elre,.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  I >n roc  l’lgs  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrx*.  Cortland  Co..  N  T. 


Quality  of  product  is  a  distinctive  Guernsey  asset.  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  contains  60%  more  fat  than  is  required  on  the 
government  score  card,  and  30%  more  food  value  than 
ordinary  milk.  Quality  lias  a  commercial  value.  Consider 
the  insatiable  demand  for  the  pure  product  of  the  Guernsey 
cow.  and  the  premiums  consumers  gladly  pay  for  it.  Our 
free  booklets  contain  valuable  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


Box  R  1 2 


Peterboro,  N. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  lew 
good  ones  for  $20  0  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Four  Grandions  of  Gov.  of  the  C’hene.  Sired  by 
Gov.  11  of  the  Rouettes  45451,  Dam  beauty  of 
the  Rouettes,  A.R.  734$  lbs.  fat,  out  of  healthy 
big  heifers  now  on  test.  Also  a  son  of  Noble  of 
Spring  Farm,  and  an  A.R.  cow  testing  450  lbs. 
fat.  Herd  has  been  tuberculin  tested  by  the 
State  authorities  and  no  reactors  found, 
tpjily  to  SPRING  FARM.  Tilly  Foster.  N.Y. 
Owner,  E.  Douolxs  Mgr.  Thomas  Johnson 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  It. 
Dun  i  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  rested  herd. 
Pci  from  SI50-S250.  Write  fur  extended 
ped  rees.  I*.  K.  STAPLES,  llKr.,  Ea,i  llolllston.  lUsi. 


U 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


\ 


OtFeraat  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.ofage.  Sired  by“FlorhHi»  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  tinishlng  records  better 
than  500- lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Libt  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  moi.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Dull  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
TUIOdlB  King,  27(100.  A.  It.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  .''ales  I. ist.  B'ederal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  In!!. 


SAUGERTIES 

SAUGERTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


I 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptions II v  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Mav— Dollv  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret.  and  Gtenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dains  thaCwjll  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  D4|Rlf  fMMS. 

23  S.  32d  St.,  Phil,..  Pa. 

HELLO  »  Yes-  this  is 

^  Vi/  ■  FORESTDALE  FARM 

We  have  what  you  want,  3  bulls,  8  heifers.  2  to 
18  mos.,  and  a  few  A. It. A.  muttons,  May  Rose 

Breeding. - Yes,  tuberculin  tested. - Further 

information?  Certainly,  we’ll  send  it  immed¬ 
iately,  Goodbye ! 

R.  D.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
Onls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor's  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


12  Shropshire  EweSbSded™ 

ram.  S  44.  I.  C.  ltour.,  250  lhs.  each,  at  special  pH 


with  papers.  HUBERT  C 


bred  to 
Nock 

- -  — . .  ... -  piices, 

BElROSI.KY,  Montour  Kalla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


17  Head  Reg.  Jersey 

some  fresh.  Herd  Headed  by  Bayleaf’i  Gamfoge 
Knight  2nd,  170061.  HENRY  E  WHITE  Athens,  N.Y. 

Registered  Jerseys  Moderate 

Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  3B.  Huntington.  L.  I..  N.  Y 

For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Cows  i'Tr feeyhHneeidr  eV  raile«§. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 


REG,  SHROPSH1RES 

15  yearling  Rams,  $25  tn  S-45.  15  Ram  Lambs.  $20 
to  $40.  30  ewes,  bred  to  imported  Ram  $25  to  $40. 
12  ewe  lambs,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros  .Wilson  N.Y. 

Rockwood  Southdowns 

A  few  young  rams  for  sale.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Supt.  for  Wm.  Rockefeller 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  south^ox^fc  and 

Bam  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  X.  J, 

FnrSalo  Re?-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
TUI  OdIB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FIRM,  Pnrthnse,  N.Y. 


;oR  SALE— WESTERN  BREEDING  EWES.  Bred 
to  registered  mutton  rams.  STUART  R.  MANN.  Derby.  N.  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  p0“!Cd 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N  V. 

A  Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

2! 3  yrs.  old.  B  E  N  J.  T  R  F.  M  P  E  R.  Rhinebeck.  N.Y. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOA1  RUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades.  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd,  Collies,  Old  English  Shep- 

hprrl  A  i  r  Ft  H  a  I P  n  n  (T4  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
llciu,  AllcUaltJ  Uugs  Poland  China  and  Duroe  Boars. 
Holstein  hulls,  tloodyoutig  Cockerels.  Babbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  w.  B.  Watson,  Bo<  1745,  Ojkiind.  low, 

FOR  S  A  L  K-NICELY  FPrno|p  A;rPHglp 
MARKED,  WELL  DEVELOPED  rCIIldlC  /AirUUdie 

Eight  mos.  old.  Sire.  International  Champion  Kootenai 
Chinook.  Dam  of  Champion  King  Oorang  blood.  Bar¬ 
gain  aC$26.  C.  R.  MEAD,  West  Held,  New  York 

’.*1  »■  -W-O  d  Either  color.  Large 

JL  A_  JL  ^29  or  small.  Instruc¬ 

tion  book  free.  LEVI  Ktlt.NSWOKT  II,  .New  London,  Ohio 

Ferrets  s«".  Trimmal's  kochkbtek.1 xr y? 


M 


II. KING  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowell,  Man. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  “  The  Shorthorn  World,” 


in 


SWINE 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Reg  Berkshires  sows  duertiL'fa, low 

in  February,  March  and  Apt  il  Will  sell  by  the  lb.  Also 
open  giits  and  sow  pigs.  W  E  8  T  W  O  6  D,  M  A  8  8. 

Qaiv  f)  I  P  Dlrro  Wwks.  old.  89  each.  Reg.  free. 

neg.  U.  I.  U.  rigs  L011S8VILLS,  Youurstowu,  H.  Y. 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  Sehring.Ohia.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  3. 


f 

|  Important  to  Advertisers 

|  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 

|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
I  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
I  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ment .  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
1  ing  week’s  paper. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  De  Laval  Milker 
Gives  More  Service 


The  above  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  (not  retouched) 
showing  a  De  Laval  Udder  Pulsator  and  piston  which  have  been  used  for 
four  years  in  connection  with  the  De  Laval  Milker  at  the  Roseland 
Dairy,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

The  diameter  of  the  piston  in  relation  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  Udder  Pulsator,  even  after  four  years  of  wear,  still  passes  the  exact¬ 
ing  factory  tests  and  requirements. 

When  in  operation,  the  piston  travels  45  times  per  minute;  that  is, 
45  times  per  minute  each  way,  making  90  movements  a  minute,  or  5400 
times  per  hour.  On  the  basis  of  four  hours  per  day,  365  days  in  the 
year,  the  piston  travelled  the  remarkable  total  of  31  million  times  in  the 
four  years  —  without  showing  any  appreciable  wear  and  without  lubri¬ 
cation. 

The  Monel  metal  piston,  the  bronze  cylinder  and  simple  construction 
of  only  one  moving  part,  without  springs,  weights,  or  complicated  mech¬ 
anism  of  any  kind,  make  possible  such  unusually  long  service. 

The  action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  pleases  the  cow.  Its  long  service 
pleases  the  owner. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Lowest  Prices 


ELECTRICAL 

Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

CATALOG  FREE 

Wholesalers  &  Manufacturers 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Indoor  Toilet  $11.35 

Set  it  up  anywhere  in  the  house  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Sanitary,  absolutely  odorless. 
No  plumbing.  ’Chemical  kills  germs. 
Eliminate  unhealthful  outhouse  this 
winter.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after 
t80  days’  trial.  Quick  shipment  by  Express. 
Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
BENNETT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept.) 

4?0  Main  Street  N.  Tonawmidu,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARM  PARTNERSHIP 

Offered  to  party  capable  of  coutinuingpresentoper- 
ation  and  management  of  3  desirable  New  Jersey 
Farms,  located:  100  acres  with  2500  fruit  trees.  Leb¬ 
anon,  including  dairy  and  poultry;  228  acres,  Mil¬ 
lington,  General  Farming;  100  acres,  Morristown, 
General  Farming.  All  farms  fully  stocked  witli  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  poultry  and  hogs.  Ail  barns  filled  with 
alfalfa,  timothy,  corn,  rye,  oats.  All  well  equipped 
and  well  watered,  Each  farm  has  good  dwellings 
and  out-buildings.  Cash  needed,  IS  10,000. 

ROOM  309,  1  0  Cast  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Farm  of  £500  Acre© 

54  Holstein  cows,  mostly  registered;  milk»bringing 
$1,200  per  month;  horses,  tools,  100  tons  hay,  straw, 
grain,  two  silos  filled,  fine  barns,  3  houses.  Owner 
dead;  widow  can’t  manage  it.  Cows  like  oxen  in 
size.  Milk  bringing  33  cents  per  hundred,  more 
than  league  prices.  To  settle  estate  quick  all  goes 
for  8825,000  cash.  Would  like  $10,000  balance 
time.  Personal  property  valuable.  Fine  river  farm. 
HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oweoo.  Tiooa  Co..  New  York 


New  York  State  FARMS 

nmking  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  ACENCT,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olean,  N.  »■ 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1924 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


K 


THE 

SILO 

YOU 

WANT 

Prompt  shipment 
can  be  madef 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

West  Branch 
Silo  Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’*  Weather  Prophet  fore-  tHcf 


casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors 
advance.  Not  a  toy  but  t 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some.  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6A* 

T'A\  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U-  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agents  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  BAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Hares  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FRKK  catalog  No.  BR8  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

Our  Price  List  Is  Now  Ready 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

107  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Great  Live  Stock  Show 

Part  II. 

One  of  the  newer  features  of  the  show 
was  the  exhibition  of  hay  and  grain.  The 
Division  of  Markets  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  doing  some  not¬ 
able  work  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  into  closer  range, 
and  in  order  that  uniform  standards 
might  be  established  it  was  necessary  to 
place  in  prominent  exhibition  the  type* 
of  packages  and  grades  of  products  that 
are  the  most  popular  at  the  trade  cen¬ 
ters.  While  the  showing  of  corn  did  not 
equal  the  exhibition  of  last  year,  there 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  grain 
exhibited,  and  a  particular  improvement 
in  the  arrangement  of  baled  hay. 

It  is  evident  that  the  one  aim  of  the 
International  is  to  show  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  way  the  attainments  of  the  most 
prominent  breeders,  feeders  of  live  stock 
and  the  most  notable  producers  of  farm 
products.  If  every  student  of  animal 
husbandry  could  have  opportunity  to 
visit  this  show  it  would  enable  him  to 


The  one  problem  that  confronts  the 
Middle  West  farmer  is  the  one  fact  that 
land  values  have  been  falsely  inventoried, 
and  that  the  selling  price  has  not  been 
based  upon  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
land.  The  farmer  who  has  an  investment- 
of  $300  or  $400  per  acre  in  his  land  can¬ 
not  hold  it  very  long  if  he  is  compelled 
to  market  his  grain  and  hay  at  the 
present  values.  Conditions  would  not  be 
so  acute  were  it  not  a  fact  that  much  of 
the  land  is  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of 
$250  or  $300  an  acre,  and  the  farmer 
cannot  long  continue  to  borrow  money 
aud  pay  interest  charges  when  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  even  partial  payments  such 
as  might  reduce  his  principal.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  means  will  be  devised 
that  will  stabilize  conditions  aud  enable 
the  producer  to  get  at  least  a  living  and 
a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 


Wintering  Horse 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  winter  my 
1 100-lb.  horse,  as  this  is  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  farm?  I  would  like  to  use  as 
little  grain  as  possible.  I  have  between 


Clorerleaf  Jock,  Champion  Shorthorn  Steer,  and  Reserve  Champion  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Shoio.  lired  and  Exhibited  by  TF.  C.  Rosenberger  d  Sons  of  Ohio 


fix  definitely  in  his  mind  the  various 
types  of  animals  that  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  with. the  packer  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  lie  would  be  enabled  to  compare 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  breeds, 
which  would  materially  aid  him  iu  the 
selection  of  animals  best  suited  to  meet 
his  own  requirements  when  he  undertook 
the  breeding  or  feeding  of  live  stock. 

A  notable  feature  about  the  show  was 
the  spirit  of  optimism  that  prevailed 
among  the  breeders,  even  though  many 
of  them  expressed  the  belief  that  future 
prices  would  be  lower  rather  than  higher 
as  conditions  approach  normal.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  breeds  have  been 
boomed  beyond  the  conservative  stage, 
aud  naturally  there  must  lie  a  reaction 
in  prices,  particularly  if  the  prevailing 
market  values  of  farm  products  continue 
at  the  present  low  ebb.  The  conclusion, 
however,  seemed  to  he  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  the  quality,  even  though 
it  is  necessary  to.  reduce  iu  numbers  the 
animals  that  are  maintained  on  stock 
farms. 

If  market  reports  are  indicative  of  the 
trend  of  affairs  it  would  seem  that  feed¬ 
ers  would  be  justified  iu  keeping  their 
animals  iu  the  feed  lot  for  a  longer  period 
rather  than  to  undertake  to  unload  them 
after  they  are  partially  warmed  up  and 
partially  finished.  Butchers  aud  buyers 
of  meat  arc  complaining  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  quality  aud  finish  among 
the  carcasses  offered  for  sale  by  the 
packers,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  feeders  are 
sending  partially  fed  animals  to  market 
and  that  prices  will  drop  to  an  even  lower 
level.  With  grain  values  at  their  present 
level  it  would  seem  that  feeders  would 
be  amply  justified  iu  keeping  their  ani¬ 
mals  iu  the  feed  lot  until  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  finished,  for  there  is  more  money 
in  selling  10-ceut  hogs  than  iu  marketing 
30-ceut  corn. 


two  and  three  tons  of  mixed  hay  in  the 
barn.  h.  e.  n. 

Connecticut. 

Assuming  that  the  horse  is  not  required 
to  do  very  much  work  during  the  Winter, 
would  suggest  that  you  feed  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  five  parts  of  oats,  two 
parte  of  bran,  feeding  him  S  to  11  lbs. 
of  this  feed  per  day  in  two  equal  feedings, 
morning  aud  night.  I  should  feed  him 
approximately  12  lbs.  of  hay  per  day. 
This  can  be  fed  in  two  equal  feedings, 
morning  and  night,  and  if  he  is  still  hun¬ 
gry,  an  added  amount  might  be  supplied 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
it  will  depend  upon  the  condition  and  age 
of  the  horse.  Younger  animals  might  get 
along  on  a  smaller  amount  of  grain  and 
an  increased  amount  of  hay;  but  there  is 
danger  of  feeding  extravagantly  of  hay, 
particularly  with  idle  horses.  Salt  should 
be  available  at  all  times,  and  the  horse 
should  be  given  a  bran  mash  once  a  week 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
congestion  of  the  bowels.  At  the  present 
prices  oats  and  corn  provide  concentrates 
in  an  economical  form,  hut  if  you  desire 
a  mixture  that  contains  more  roughage 
then  you  can  turn  to  any  of  the  popular 
brands  of  ready-mixed  horse  feeds  con¬ 
taining  Alfalfa  and  some  molasses,  to¬ 
gether  with  corn,  oats  and  other  grain 
products. 


Very  little  farming  is  done  around  here, 
and  what  is  done  is  for  personal  use. 
Kggs  are  scarce  and  selling  for  $1.20  per 
dozen.  Apple's,  $4.50  per  bbl. ;  potatoes, 
$1.80  per  bu.  Chickens,  live.  40c  per  lb. 
Cows  in  good  shape,  about  $125:  others, 
buyer’s  price.  We  -are  getting  17c  per 
quart  for  milk  and  deliver  it  retail ; 
wholesale  it  was  10c  per  quart.  Feeds 
still  high.  There  is  very  little  grain 
planted  here,  and  the  only  grain  for  the 
last  few  years  was  corn.  Most  of  the 
farmers  had  hard  luck  with  that  because 
they  could  not  get  any  help  and  planted 
it  too  late;  some  have  not  finished  husk¬ 
ing  yet.  s.  s. 

Union  Co.,  N.  ,T. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


ocal  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  12  to  30c;  ham  burg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  sausage,  lb., 
2oe;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
35c:  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  30c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  23c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  37c ;  veal  cutlets, 
Jb.,  40c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  wood¬ 
chuck,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c ;  chickens,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  22c;  turkey,  lb..  45  to  50e; 
geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
40c;  broilers,  1%  lbs.,  50c;  turkeys,  lb., 
53c;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Eggs — Extra,  white,  00c;  browns,  85c; 
mixed,  medium,  80c ;  storage,  60c.  Duck 
eggs,  95e. 

Milk,  qt.„  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c ; 
skim-milk,  qt..  5c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  46c ;  best  dairy  prints,  63c ; 
in  jars,  62e ;  cheese,  whole  milk,  cream, 
lb.,  32c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c;  pimento,  lb.,  15c. 

Apples — Large  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  bu.,  05c;  Greenings,  $1.25; 
King,  $1.50 ;  Wolf  River,  $1.60 :  Spy, . 
$1.50;  Ben  Davis,  00c;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Grapes,  all  varieties,  lb.. 
10c.  Iveiffer  pears,  bu.,  $1.75;  small 
varieties,  bu.,  $1.60.  Dried  apples, 
choice,  12i£c.  Citrons,  each.  10  to  15c. 
Cranberries,  qt..  16c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15 ; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc ;  red.  3c:  carrots, 
bu..  $1.15 ;  cauliflower,  best,  lb..  10c ; 
ordinary,  0c;  celery,  best,  bunch,  10c;  3 
for  25c;  eggplant,  best.  15c;  medium, 
10c;  horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c:  lettuce, 
large  heads,  10c;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
5c;  dry,  bu.,  $1;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40; 
peppers,  large,  doz.,  25c;  medium,  15  to 
20c;  potatoes,  large,  white,  bu.,  $1.30; 
large  red,  $1.35;  medium  mixed,  $1.25; 
small,  bu.,  00c ;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c:  radishes,  large, 
white,  bunch,  6c;  round  red,  5c;  spinach, 
peck.  30c:  sauerkraut,  qt.,  20c:  squash. 
Hubbard,  lb.,  3c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  $1;  red 
top.  bu.,  S5c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted,  lb.,  25c:  card, 
lb.,  30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on 
cob,  lb..  Sc ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c ; 
chestnuts,  bu.,  $9;  black  walnuts,  bu., 
$2.25 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  ib..  12  to  14c :  medium, 
sides,  lb..  10c;  lamb,  lb..  20  to  27c:  pigs, 
live,  each,  $4 ;  dressed  pigs,  small,  lb., 
30c;  pork,  light,  lb..  16c;  heavy,  lb.,  14c; 
veal,  prime,  lb.,  20c:  common,  lb.,  17c; 
sausage,  lb..  30c. 

Ducks;  lb.,  40c :  dressed,  lb..  50c ; 
chickens,  live,  lb..  26  to  31c ;  dressed,  35 
to  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  31c;  dressed.  35 
to  50c ;  turkeys,  live.  lb..  50  to  5Se : 
dressed,  lb.,  75c;  geese,  live,  lb..  40c; 
dressed,  lb.,  50c:  guinea  hens,  dressed, 
each.  $1.25:  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  70  to  80c ;  eggs.  $1  to 
$1.15 ;  duck  eggs,  $1 :  honey,  lb..  40c ; 
per  cap,  30c:  extracted,  qt..  75c ;  cheese* 
Italian,  lb.,  65  to  75c ;  cider,  gal..  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1  :  pears,  bu., 
$2.50;  chestnuts,  bu.,  $14;  hickorynuts, 
bu.,  $3. 

Beans,  dry.  bu..  $4  to  $5:  per  qt..  12 
to  25c :  beets,  bu..  75c :  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  40c ;  cabbage,  red.  per  doz., 
60c;  carrots,  bu.,  65c:  celery  hearts,  doz., 
75c:  stalks,  doz.,  50c;  endive,  doz..  50c; 
garlic,  lb.,  25c :  horseradish  roots,  per 
bunch.  10c:  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2.75 :  Boston,  per  doz..  50  to  75c ; 
onions,  bu..  75c :  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1 ;  peppers,  bu., 
$2.50:  pumpkins,  three  for  25c:  potatoes, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  romaine.  bu..  5c :  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu..  50c ;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu..  50c:  squash. 
Hubbard,  bu..  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  60c;  popcorn,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $30:  hay.  No.  1, 
$30;  No.  2,  $27  to  $28:  No.  3,  $24;  Tim¬ 
othy,  ton.  $30 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $16 ; 
wheat,  ton,  $17. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  24c; 
forequarters,  lb..  12  to  18c:  hindquarters, 
lb.,  IS  to  25c:  hogs,  dressed,  light,  lb..  17 
to  ISc;  heavy,  14  to  16c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  18  to 
20e :  mutton,  lb.,  18c;  veal,  lb..  20  to  25c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  roosters,  lb., 
22  to  25c;  broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs..  32c; 
live  ducks.  Spring,  lb..  32  to  35c :  live 
geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  turkeys,  lb.,  35 
to  40c:  eggs,  75  to  90c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs. — King.  $1  to 
$1.25;  Greenings,  SO  to  90c:  Baldwins, 
90c  to  $1:  Spy,  $1  to  $1.25.  Apples, 
best,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50;  beets,  bu..  60  to  75c:  cauli¬ 
flower.  doz.  heads.  $2.50  to  $3 :  cabbage, 
ton,  $7  to  $8;  per  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c; 
carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  head,  per 
doz..  75c  to  $1 :  common,  per  doz.  heads, 
30  to  40c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30 
to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  95c  to  ^1 :  parsnips,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  60c;  pumpkins,  doz.  50c  to  $1  ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb..  2  to  3c ;  turnips,  bu..  60 
to  70c:  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
45  to  50c ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c. 


_  Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium,  $4:  red  and  white  marrow,  $6;  red 
kidney,  $7 ;  white  kidney,  $11 ;  pea, 
$2.75  ;  yellow  eye,  $7 ;  Imperials,  $9. 

Seeds,  retail — Clover,  bu.,  $20*;  Timo¬ 
thy,  $5;  Alsike,  $20;  Alfalfa,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  have  not  changed 
much.  Apples  and  potatoes  are  in  excess 
of  demand,  butter  has  sagged  a  little  and 
eggs  are  weaker.  Tender  stuff  has  now 
mostly  taken  on  hothouse  or  Southern 
prices. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady  on  liberal  supply ; 
creamery.  46  to  56c ;  dairy,  40  to  50c ; 
crocks,  32  to  40c :  common,  26  to  28c. 
Cheese,  easy ;  daisies  and  longhorns,  25 
to  28c;  flats,  25  to  27c.  Eggs,  steady, 
on  light  stocks ;  hennery,  75c  to  $1 ;  State 
and  Western  candled,  SO  to  S5c ;  storage, 
60  to,  70c. 

POULTRY — RABBIT  S 

Dressed  poultry,  fairly  active ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  48  to  55c ;  fowl,  30  to  36c ;  chickens, 
31  to  37c ;  old  roosters,  27  to  30c :  ducks, 
38  to  42c ;  geese,  30  to  32c.  Live  poul¬ 
try.  strong ;  turkeys.  45  to  50c ;  fowl,  28 
to  30c;  Springers.  27  to  28c;  ducks,  34 
to  3Sc;  geese,  26  to  30c.  Rabbits, 
steady:  jacks,  pair,  90c  to  $1.15;  cotton¬ 
tails,  50  to  75c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull  and  weak;  Wealthy,  Fa- 
meuse,  Spitzenburg,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Wolf  River.  Greenings,  75c  to  $1;  wind¬ 
falls.  40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  easy  ;  good  to 
fancy,  white,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.35 ;  small 
sizes,  75c  to  $1.  Sweets,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.2". 

BEA  N  S — O  NIONS 

Beans,  easy :  kidney,  cwt..  $10.50  to 
$11 :  marrow,  $10  to  $11 ;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $7.  Onions,  quiet;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  State  and 
Western,  cwt..  $1  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

TREE  FRUITS.  ETC. 

Pears,  dull :  Ivieffer,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Cranberries,  bbl.,  $15  to  $18.  California 
grapes,  firm  ;  Emperor,  keg,  $7  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to 
90c;  carrots.  50  to  80c:  squash,  60  to 
75c:  pumpkins,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  75c 
to  $1;  turnips,  white.  90c  to  $1.25;  yel 
low.  60  to  75c;  cabbage.  100  heads,  $2.60 
to  $3,  ton,  $9  to  $11 :  celery,  bunch,  30 
to  90c;  cucumbers,  doz..  $3  to  $3.50: 
lettuce,  hothouse,  box.  75c  to  $1.15 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c :  endive, 
lb.,  20  to  25c :  tomatoes,  35  to  40c. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  lb..  38  to 
40c :  dark.  32  to  35c.  Maple  products — 
Sugar,  lb:,  32  to  38c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.50.  Nuts,  quiet:  hickories,  lb..  7  to 
12c- :  walnuts.  6  to  8c:  Italian  chestnuts, 
14  to  16c;  butternuts,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

FEED 

Hay.  quiet :  bulk,  Timothy,  ton.  $33  to 
$34:  clover  mixed.  $30  to  $31.  Wheat 
bran,  much  lower;  ton,  earlots,  $33.50; 
middlings,  $31.40:  red  dog.  $48.35*  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $38.50:  oilmeal.  $44;  hom¬ 
iny.  $42:  gluten  feed.  $52.50;  oat  feed, 
$19;  rye  middlings.  $32.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs.  53  to 
53% c :  ash.  extras.  5214  to  53c;  boxes 
and  prints.  54  to  5114c;  firsts,  44  to  51c; 
seconds,  38  to  42c:  dairy  butter,  35  to 
40c;  renovated,  44  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  $1.05  to 
$1.07 :  Eastern  extras.  93  to  95c ;  West¬ 
ern  extras,  93  to  95c ;  Western  extra 
firsts,  S8  to  90c :  Western  firsts,  84  to 
86c;  storage  extras,  62  to  63c;  storage 
firsts,  58  to  61c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Northern  and  Eastern  dry  packed  tur¬ 
keys.  55  to  60c:  chickens,  soft.  414  lbs. 
up,  38  to  45c;  medium.  30  to” 35c: 
broilers.  43  to  45c:  fowls,  choice 
large,  36  Jo  SSc:  medium.  30  to  32c; 
squabs,  $5  to  $7  per  doz. :  pigeons, 
$3.50  to  $4  per  doz. ;  Western  dry  packed 
in  boxes,  turkeys,  choice  young.  52  to 
54c;  fair  to  good,  30  to  40c;  old  toms, 
45c:  chickens,  414  lbs.  and  up.  32  to  36c ; 
under  4  lbs..  27  to  30c:  broilers,  3S  to 
42c:  fowls.  4V>  lbs.  up,  33  to  35c;  4  lbs., 
30  to  32c:  3  to  3%  lbs..  26  to  29c:  West¬ 
ern  dry  packed  in  barrels,  turkeys,  old. 
45  to  46c :  young,  50  to  52c :  good  to 
medium.  30  to  40c:  chickens.  4  lbs.  up. 
30  to  32c;  under  4  lbs..  26  to  28c;  fowls. 
414  lbs.  and  up,  32  to  33c:  4  lbs.  up.  29 
to  30c;  under  4  lbs..  25  to  27c*  geese,  30 
to  32c;  ducks,  33  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  28  to  32c;  chickens,  26  to  30c; 
choice  lots  higher. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $1  to  $1.50  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives,  75c  to  $1  bu.  box; 
Spanish,  $3.50  to  $4  crate. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  $1.75  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  on 
track;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
hamper. 


VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
$1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  box ;  paschal,  $3  to  $4 ; 
Boston  market,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  cucumbers, 
$10  to  $25  bu.  box :  lettuce,  25  to  75c 
bu.  box ;  spinach,  50c  to  $1  bu.  box ; 
squash,  native,  $75  to  $100  ton ;  Western, 
$50  to  $.85 :  string  beans,  $3  to  $5  bu. 
box ;  beets,  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  box ;  carrots, 
$1  to  $1.50  bu.  box  ;  turnips.  50c  to  $1 
bu.  box ;  Cape,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bag ;  pep¬ 
pers,  $3  to  $5  crate ;  parsnips,  $1.50  to 
$2  bu. ;  radishes,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bu.  box ; 
cauliflower,  50c  to  $1.50  bu.  box  Brussels 
sprouts,  15  to  20c  qt. ;  hothouse  tomatoess 
25  to  30c  lb. 

APPLES 

Baldwins.  $3  to  $5  bbl. :  Greenings,  $3 
to  $4 ;  Northern  8py,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  sweet 
apples,  $1  to  $3  bbl.;  Western  box,  $2 
to  $4.50. 

FRUITS 

Oranges,  California  navels.  $5  to  $7 
box ;  Florida,  $2  to  $3.25  :  Indian  River, 
$3  to  $5 ;  grapefruit,  $2.50  to  $4.50 ; 
cranberries,  $3  to  $4.50  crate,  $10  to  $14 
bbl. 

HAY 

Per  ton — No.  1  Timothv,  $41  to  $42 ; 
No.  2  Timothy.  $36  to  $38;  No.  1  East¬ 
ern.  $35  to  $37 :  No.  2  Eastern,  $30  to 
$32;  No.  3  hay.  $26  to  $28;  clover  mixed, 
$34  to  $38:  fine  hay,  $26  to  $2S;  rye 
straw.  $27  to  $28 ;  oat  straw,  $18  to  $19. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods.  56%  to  58%c,  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  jobbing  sales;  extra.  55%c ;  extra 
firsts,  53%  to  54%c;  firsts,  41”  to  49c; 
seconds.  35  to  40c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy.  57%  to  59%c;  fair  to  good, 
4614  to  5614c  ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality, 
27  to  29c :  packing  stock.  22  to  24c ; 
fancy  brands  of  nearby  prints  were  job¬ 
bing  at  64  to  66c:  good  to  choice,  54  to 
63c;  fair,  51  to  53e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  firsts.  75%  to  77  %c  per  doz.  ; 
do.,  current  receipts.  7314c  per  doz. ; 
Western  extra  firsts,  75%  to  77%c ;  do., 
firsts,  72%  to  73140 :  inferior  lots  lower; 
fancy,  carefully-selected  candled  eggs 
were  jobbing  at  87  to  SSc,  and  fair  to 
choice  at  79  to  S6e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  heavy.  28  to  30c:  small 
and  inferior,  21  to  24c.  White  Leghorn 
fowls.  21  to  23c.  Spring  chickens,  roast¬ 
ing  stock,  fancy,  weighing  4  lbs.  and  over 
apiece.  25  to  28c;  Spring  chickens,  ordi¬ 
nary.  22  to  24c.  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens.  22  to  23c.  Old  roosters,  20c.  Tur¬ 
keys.  fancy.  45  to  48c;  do.,  ordinary.  35 
to  40c.  Ducks,  choice.  2S  to  30c  {  do., 
Muscovy,  21  to  22c.  Geese.  25  to'  30c. 
Pigeons,  per  pail*,.  35  to  40c.  Guineas, 
young,  per  pair,  weighing  1 %  lbs.  and 
over  apiece.  85  to  90c:  smaller  sizes.  60 
to  80c.  Guineas,  old.  per  pair.  60  to  70c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  ^Spring,  fancy,  Delaware  and 
Maryland. _55  to  60c;  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia, _54  to  55c;  do.,  Western,  dry- 
packed.  53  to  54c :  do..  Western,  ice- 
packed.  50  to  51c :  do.,  fair  to  good.  35 
to  45c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry -picked, 
in  boxes — Weighing  414  to  5  lbs.  and 
over  apiece.  36c;  weighing  4  lbs..  35c; 
weighing  314  lbs..  31  to  32c ;  weighing  3 
lbs..  20  to  30c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
barrels,  dry-nicked — Weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
apiece,  dry-packed.  34  to  35c ;  weighing 
4  to  6  lbs.  apiece,  iced.  31  to  32c ;  weigh¬ 
ing  3%  lbs..  27  to  30c :  weighing  3  lbs. 
and  under.  24  to  26c.  Roasting  chickens. 
Western,  dry-packed,  in  boxes — Weigh¬ 
ing  4%  to  5  lbs.  and  over  apiece  37c; 
weighing  4  lbs.,  34  to  36c:  weighing  314 
lbs.,  31  to  32c.  Roasting  chickens.  West¬ 
ern,  iced,  in  barrels — Weighing  4  to  5 
lbs.  and  over  apiece.  31  to  32e;  weighing 
3%  lbs.  apiece.  29  to  30c.  Fryers,  West¬ 
ern,  iced,  weighing  3  lbs.  apiece,  26  to 
27c.  Broilers,  Western,  dry-picked, 
weighing  114  to  2  lbs.  apiece.  43  to  45c. 
Broilers,  Western,  smaller  sizes.  41  to 
42c.  Broilers,  nearby,  weighing  1%  to  2 
lbs.  apiece.  45  to  47c.  Broilers,  nearby, 
smaller  sizes,  42  to  44c.  Roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  nearby,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  and  over 
apiece.  35  to  37c.  Fryers,  nearby,  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  apiece.  30  to  32c.  Old  roosters, 
dry-picked,  Western.  25c:  do..  Southern, 
23  to  24c.  Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  35  to 
40*?.  Geese,  Western,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  $2.50  to  $6.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box.  $1.50  to  $5.25.  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Florida,  per  box.  $1  to  $4.55.  Cran¬ 
berries.  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2.50  to 
$4.50 ;  do.,  per  bbl.,  $10  to  $16. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  Pennsylvania,  per  100 
lbs. — Extra  fancy.  $1.65  to  $2 ;  choice, 
$1.35  to  $1.60.  White  potatoes.  Jersey, 
per  %-bu.  basket — No.  1.  50  to  75c;  No. 
2.  25  to  35c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  per 
r,s-bu.  basket — No.  1,  90c  to  $1.25;  No. 
2,  45  to  60c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Southern, 
per  bbl..  $3  to  $3.50.  Cabbage,  per  ton, 
$7  to  $15.  Onions,  per  10O-lb.  sack,  75c 
to  $1.25.  Beets,  nearby,  per  ltX)  bunches, 
$3  to  $5.  Carrots,  nearby,  per  basket, 
40  to  75c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

DECEMBER  17,  1920 
MILK 


The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
December  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy. lb .  54  @  55 

Good  to  Choice  .  48  @  52 

Lower  Grades . .  ....  34  a  44 

City  made .  24  a  28 

Dairy,  best  .  to  a  52 

Common  to  good  .  J5  a  45 

Packing  Stock .  20  a  24 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  27  a  28 

Good  to  oholce .  24  a  26 

Skims,  beet . . .  18  a  20 

Fair  to  good .  n  a  16 


EGGS 

^Prices  of  the  better  grades  are  10  to 
15  cents  lower.  The  decline  has  hit  lower 
qualities,  but  not  quite  so  heavily,  as 
they  were  not  so  high  proportionately. 
The  mild  weather  in  many  producing  sec¬ 
tions  is  responsible  for  the  heavier  yields. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  89  a  90 

Medium  to  good. .  80  a  85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  86  a  88 

Common  to  good .  75  a  85 

Gathered,  best,  white .  85  a  87 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  75  @  83 

I, ower  grades .  52  a  60 

Storage,  best .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  42  @  55 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs 

Culls . . . 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . . 


8  50 
.  4  00 

3  00 
12  00 

9  00 
10  50 

3  50 
10  00 


@12  00 
@  6  75 
@  5  00 
@17  50 
@10  00 
@11  00 
@  5  00 
@13  50 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  24  to 
32e;  chickens.  24  to  28c;  roosters,  14  to 
16c;  ducks,  35  to  SSc;  geese,  28  to  32c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best - 

Com.  to  good. 
Chickens  choice  1 
Fair  to  Good  . 

Fowls  . . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

Geese . 


b 


55  @  60 

35  @  45 

43  @  45 

35  @  40 

30  @  .38 

23  @  25 

35  @  40 

4  00  <211  ()0 

30  @  36 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
22  to  23c;  common  to  good,  12  to  20c; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  14  to  15c ; 
heavier.  10  to  13c ;  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
15  to  17c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs., 
27  to  30c ;  16  to  20  lbs.,  23  to  26e.  Rab¬ 
bits  from  the  West  have  brought  30  to 
45e  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to 
$1.25  per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb« . 8  7*  @  9  00 

Pea . 5  00  @  5  50 

Medium  .  5  50  @  5  75 

Red  Kidney . 10  00  @10  25 

White  Kidney .  15  50  @16  00 

FRUITS 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 3  50  @  5  00 

Greening .  350  @  6  00 

York .  2  75  @  4  75 

King .  4  00  @  5  50 

McIntosh . 5  00  @  8  00 

bu.  bkt .  75  @  1  50 

Pears,  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  9  00  @16  00 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  165  lbs . 4  00  @  4  25 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  2  50  @2  75 

Maine.  180  lbs . ’.‘.'3  50  @  4  00 

sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  75  @  1 75 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  ie 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  uO 

Cabbage,  ton .  8  00  @13  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @2  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  74  @175 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  00  «  2  50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  4  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00  @1  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  4  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  3  00 

Romaine, bu . 1  00  @  175 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Celery.  Large  crate .  2  00  @  5  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  05 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 38  00  @40  00 

No.  2 . 00  @37  00 

No.  3 . 3100  @33  00 

Shipping . 29  00  @30  00 

‘'lover.  Mixed . 30  00  @36  <>0 

Straw.  Rye . 19  00  @20  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 1300  @15  00 


GRAIN 

New  York  cash  wholesale  prices 
quoted  :  Wheat.  No.  2.  red.  $1.91 ;  coru. 
No.  2.  yellow.  9Sc:  oats.  No.  2,  white. 
62e ;  rye,  $1.73 ;  barley,  9Sc. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . $.63  to 

Fair  to  good . 60  to 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  y2  pint. . . . 

Cheese,  lb . 45  to 

Eggs — Best  . 1.00  to 

Fair  to  good . 65  to 

Fowls  .42  to 

1 urkeys  .00  to 

Chickens  . 45  to 

Bacon — Best  . 55  to 

Average  grades  . 35  to 


Lamb  chops  . . . 50  to 

Roasting  beef . .  .35  to 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . . . . 03  to 


$.64 

.62 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.30 

.50 

1.10 

.85 

.45 

.65 

.50 

.56 

.45 

.65 

.50 

.04 
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Do  You  Fertilize  Your  Barnyard 
or  Your  Fields? 

The  manure  pile  beside  the  stable  door  is  washed  by 
the  rain  and  soaked  by  the  drippings  from  the  eaves, 
and  in  six  months  one-half  of  its  fertility  is  in  the  only 
soil  on  the  farm  where  crops  are  never  grown. 

The  hauling  and  spreading  of  what  is  left — using  the 
old  farm  wagon — is  the  sort  of  work  that  drives  the 
farmer’s  boy  to  city  tasks. 

Get  a  spreader — the  kind  that  is  built  to  last — and 
put  it  where  the  manure  pile  used  to  be.  It  will 
double  the  value  of  the  manure  and  reduce  your  work 
by  half. 

The  Famous  Ohio  is 
made  in  two  easy-loading 
styles — the  Bellevue  No.  1 0 
and  the  Ohio  No.  15. 

Forty  years  of  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements  is  built  into 
every  spreader.  See  your 
dealer  today. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


The  Famous’ 
OHIO  Line 

Cultivators,  Listers,  Disc 
Harrow*,  Lever  Harrows,  Corn 
and  Cotton  Planters,  Pulverizers, 
Clod  Crushers,  Spreaders, 
Hay  Presses,  One  -  Horse 
Cultivators,  Shovel  Plows, 
Garden  Cultivators,  Steel 
Shapes,  etc. 


FAf&OUS 


SPREADERS 
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ABSORBine 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  fistula  and 
infected  eores  quickly 
as  it  ii  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
me;  does  not  blister  or  remorc 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  boric. 
*2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veini,  Went.  Strains,  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  InSammation.  Price  *1.2$  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 

I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  | 

FOR  HOGS 

1  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
1  ing  directions,  etc. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH  WALES.  PA. 
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MINERAL1 


In  list1 


over 


HEAVE  war, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

\  AGENTsVyi 
WANTED 


$3.25  BOX1 

Cvaranteed  to  flv# 
t  aatiaf action  or 
/  money  refunded. 

$1*10  Box  sufficient 

,  for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax.  • 

1  Postpaid  oa  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  deacriptive  booklet.  I 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDV  CO.,'  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  prlndinR  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  FoodiriR, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Christmas  Preparations. — Probably 
Christmas  is  over  as  these  words  are  be¬ 
ing  read,  but  if  so.  the  holiday  is  so  re¬ 
cent  that  everyone  can  easily  recall  the 
leading-up  stages  in  which  most  of  us 
were  engaged  for  a  month  beforehand. 
Those  who  gaily  went  a-Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  with  lightened  nurses  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  getting  good  things  at  five-year-ago 
prices,  “as  advertised."  usually  discovered 
as  I  did  that  tfie  assortment  early  in  the 
mouth  was  far  better  thau  last  season, 
but  the  price  tag  almost  invariably  higher. 
I,  for  one,  simply  can't  get  used  to  paying 
50  cents  for  an  article  which  once  was 
gladly  sold  at  10  or  15  cents ;  and  like¬ 
wise  handing  out  a  whole  big^  hard-earned 
dollar  for  something  worth  25  to  85  cents 
but  several  years  ago.  You  hear  on  every 
hand  that  the  H.  C.  L.  is  quietly  fading 
away,  and  that  he  is  now  back  to  near 
“normalcy.”  But  I  know  that  the 
women  buyers  are  not  deceived  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — 'not  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  de¬ 
manding  value  received  for  their  dollars, 
as  are  most  sensible  farm  women. 

The  Retailer’s  Prices. — It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  only  persons  who  are  so  sure 
that  everything  is  really  cheap  once  more 
are  the  retailers  whose  business  it  is  t* > 
shout  such  tidiugs  abroad  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  iu  hopes,  probably,  of  obscur¬ 
ing  the  asking  [trices  and  mesmerizing  the 
gullible  public  iuto  agreeing.  In  our  lo¬ 
cality  throughout  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  the  “stupendous,  sacrificing,  unprece¬ 
dented,  giving-away”  reduction  sales  were 
in  full  swing  iu  practically  every  store 
in  the  valley;  20  and  50  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tions  were  widely  and  wildly  advertised, 
and  people  flocked  iu,  hoping  that  the 
long-desired  had  actually  come  true  at 
last,  and  that  the  asking  prices  in  the 
stores  were  to  now  correspond  with  the 
prices  the  farmer  has  been  receiving  this 
Fall  and  Winter  for  Ins  cabbage,  potatoes 
and  so  on.  If  they  were  like  me.  they 
flocked  to  these  wonderful  baits — but  they 
didn’t  buy.  Perhaps  some  things  were 
lower;  in  fact,  here  and  there  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were,  but  the  graud  mass  of  neces¬ 
sities  were  and  still  are  sailing  loftily  in 
the  skies,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  farmer 
who  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  reported 
universal  deflation  of  our  dollar.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  be  bunkoed  into  buying  at  the 
same  old  prices,  and  as  a  consequence  our 
Christmas  was  rather  slim  where  “store" 
things  were  concerned.  The  big  hue  and 
cry  over  falling  prices  is  all  pure  propa¬ 
ganda  iu  a  large  measure,  and  mostly 
raised  by  those  who  have  big  stocks  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  without  taking  much  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  loss  themselves. 

The  Customer’s  View. — When  we  were 
selling  our  potatoes  at  §1  a  bushel  this 
Fall,  for  which  the  seed  cost  us  $4,  not 
to  speak  of  the  other  high  expenses,  a 
customer  said  to  me:  “I  am  certainly 
glad  that  potatoes  are  down  to  $1  a  bushel 
this  Fall — right  where  they  ought  to  be. 

I  No  one  wants  to  pay  more  for  potatoes.” 
(This  customer  of  ours  was  a  man.  ajid  he 
|  happens  incidentally  to  be  a  store  pro¬ 
prietor.  *  He  is  very  well-to-do — especially 
since  the  war.  when  most  retailers  suc¬ 
cessfully  cashed  in  on  old  stocks  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  us.  and  the  other 
day  he  advertised  a  mighty  reduction 
sale,  “because  he  had  got  to  have  the 
money,”  etc.  I  went  to  that  store  and 
was  met  with  a  flourish  by  the  proprietor 
himself.  I  priced  this  and  that  and  sat¬ 
isfied  myself  that  they  were  poorly-made 
war  goods  mostly,  but  with  great  big 
prices  camouflaging  for  “greatly  reduced 
ones.”  The  proprietor  finally  asked  nnx- 
jiously:  “But  aren’t  you  going  to  take 
that  pair  of  sheets,  and  the  press  pattern, 
and  the.  shoes  and  the  blankets  you  were 
looking  at?”  “Well,  no.”  I  responded 
j  easily,  “I  guess  I  won’t  today.  You  see 
jwe  only  got  $1  a  bushel  for  our  potatoes 
this  Fall,  and  it  cost  us  nearly  $2  to 
grow  them,  not  counting  a  legitimate  profit 
after  that.  Our  cabbage  turned  out  the 
same  way,  likewise  our  surplus  hay.  We 
are  making  milk  at  practically  cost,  and 
we  never  know  when  the  distributors  will 
start  something  there.  You  told  me  the 
other  day  up  at  the  farm  that  no  oue 
wants  to  pay  more  than  .$1  a  bushel  for 
potatoes,  no  matter  whether  it  costs  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher  to  raise  them  in  such 
times  as  these.  Similarly,  I  do  not  care 
to  pay  more  than  a  common-sense  price 
for  your  sheets,  the  cotton  iu  which  was 
sold  at  a  sacrifice  by  some  brother-planter 
down  South.  Nor  can  I  see  my  way  clear 
to  buy  that  wool  dress  pattern,  as  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  keeps  sheep,  and  1  under¬ 
stand  that  he  has  had  oue  terrible  time 
disposing  of  his  product  at  anywhere  near 
its  cost.  And  take  those  shoes!  Perhaps 
it  was  a  hide  from  our  farm  which  is  iu 
them — and  perhaps  you  know  that  the 
discrepancy  between  hides  and  the  manu¬ 
factured  shoe  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 
The  blankets  are  a  mixture  of  wool  and 
cotton,  so  both  the  cottou  planter  and  the 
wool  grower  lost  heavily,  since  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  mere  pittance  of  the  price  I  see 
you  have  placed  on  this  necessary  niticle. 
No,  I  don’t  think  I  shall  buy  anything 
after  all  today,  as  everyone  agrees  that 
sheets  and  shoes  and  wools  and  so  on  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  must  sac¬ 
rifice  their  products  at  $1  a  bushel.” 

I  walked  out.  and  I  hope  that  man 
who  likes  low-priced  food  and  high-priced 
I  goods  to  retail  was  furnished  with  enough 
food  for  thought  to  last  him  until  I  come 
iu  again.  When  we  farmers  get  this  side 


of  our  story  before  the  bankers  and  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumers  in  general,  perhaps 
there  will  be  less  carelessness  iu  consid¬ 
ering  the  farmers’  rights  to  a  decent  liv¬ 
ing. 

Mashed  Totato  Candy.  —  We  made 
some  new  candy  and  cake  frosting  at  our 
house  lately,  which  is  fine  for  holidays  or 
any  day.  Perhaps  The  II.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  already  seen  it  in  another  paper,  but 
for  those  who  have  not.  it  is  worth  re¬ 
peating  and  trying.  Just  this:  Take 
four  level  tablespoons  of  unseasoned 
mashed  potato  (warm)  and  mix  it  with 
one  pound  of  confectioner’s  sugar.  Stir 
briskly  for  a  minute  and  the  resulting 
paste  will  he  white  as  snow  and  of  per¬ 
fect  consistency  for  spreading.  Add  fla¬ 
voring.  nuts,  cocoa,  coeoauut,  fruit  or  any¬ 
thing  you  wish,  and  mold  for  candy  or 
pour  out  for  fudge.  If  chocolate  drops 
are  to  be  made,  use  a  trifle  less  potato, 
or,  if  preferred,  more  sugar.  The  result 
is  surely  delicious  and  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  powdered  sugar  moistened  with 
milk  or  water.  It  keeps  soft  for  a  week, 
and  would  seem  more  nourishing  than  the 
old  kinds.  We  are  enthusiastic  over  it 
and  have  voted  it  next  best  to  white-of- 
,egg  sweets. 

A  Business  in  Antiques.  —  Several 
times  in  the  pages  of  The  R.-N.  Y.  I  have 
seen  letters  from  women  desiring  to  earn 
money  at  home.  If  you  live  in  a  part  of 
the  country  which  is  not  over-run  by  tour¬ 
ists,  and  iu  which  can  occasionally  be 
found  old-fashioned  relics  of  bygone  days, 
a  modest  little  business  can  occasionally 
be  built  up  by  buying  these  heirlooms  or 
antiques  where  their  present  owners  are 
indifferent  to  them,  and  then  disposing 
of  them  in  turn  to  people  who  are  fonder 
of  the  old  than  the  new  and  modern.  One 
must  be  well  posted  on  the  wanted  articles 
and  furniture  iu  order  to  make  a  modest 
success  of  such  “trading.”  and  a  careful 
study  of  books  which  take  up  such  sub¬ 
jects  exhaustively  i*>  very  necessary  if 
oue  does  not  want  to  be  left  with  unde¬ 
sirables  on  hand  which  can't  be  disposed 
of.  There  are  many  real  lovers  of  the 
old  and  aucieut  who  are  always  searching 
for  early  specimens  of  mahogany,  pewter, 
silver  or  anything  else  once  used  by  the 
first  settlers.  Such  people  will  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  old  which  pleases 
their  fancy,  and  a  country  woman  who 
may  have  access  to  such  pieces  cau  iu 
time  work  up  a  small  income  by  this 
means.  Some  of  the  tilings  always  iu 
demand  are  wooden  works,  clocks,  the 
names  of  the  makers  counting  in  the  price 
paid  or  asked,  aud  which  cau  be  learned 
by  consulting  a  book  on  old  clocks ;  cover¬ 
lids  in  good  condition,  especially  when  a 
name  and  date  i*  woven  iu  ;  grandfather 
clocks,  andirons,  shovels  aud  tongs,  brass 
fenders,  firebneks  and  any  fireplace  uten¬ 
sils  of  good  design,  old  chests,  especially 
carved ;  tables  with  slim,  graceful  legs, 
drop  leaves,  fanciful  drawer  pulls  or  han¬ 
dles,  etc.:  tine  old  bureaus  and  small  mir¬ 
rors  on  swinging  standards;  liand-liam- 
merod  silver,  old  china,  especially  cups 
without  handles,  and  blue  plates,  etc.; 
flag-bottomed  chairs  aud  odd  chairs  which 
are  obviously  very  old ;  brass  aud  silver 
candlesticks,  snuffers  and  trays ;  brass 
warming  pans,  homespun  linen  and  wool¬ 
ens.  and  many  other  articles  which  only 
study  aud  time  cau  pronounce  worth  buy¬ 
ing.  selling  or  keeping. 

Some  of  the  furniture  and  the  like 
which  should  never  he  bought  with  the 
hope  of  agaiu  disposing  of  it  include  ma¬ 
hogany  frame  sofas  of  elaborate  design — 
any  sofa  being  risky  today  unless  a  con¬ 
noisseur  prououuces  it  a  find  ;  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome  tables  with  thick  legs  aud  ornate 
carving;  bureaus  of  the  same  description 
in  the  ugly  Empire  period  :  sideboards  of 
similar  ungainly  proportions,  the  only 
sideboard  wanted  today  being  the  very 
rare  Hepplewhites,  which  stand  on  long, 
slender  legs;  melodeons,  four-poster  beds 
with  coarse,  heavy  carved  posts  (beds 
with  the  line,  graceful  posts  are  iu  de¬ 
mand  always)  and  mahogany  furniture 
of  50  years  ago  carried  out  in  horsehair 
and  the  like. 

Again,  old  quilts  of  wonderful  needle¬ 
work  and  tasteful  and  unusual  patterns 
are  very  popular,  also  braided  rugs  ia 
good  condition.  The  old-time,  simple 
hooded  cradles  of  cherry  can  he  found  oc¬ 
casionally.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
spinning  wheel  can  hardly  be  given  away 
any  more. 

It  is  fascinating  to  learn  the  good  from 
the  had  iu  the  house-furnishings  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  any  farm  women  who  has  the’ 
time  and  a  leaning  that  way  would  enjoy 
every  minute  spent  in  pursuit  of  the  really 
good  and  elusive.  Not  everyone  by  any 
means  cares  to  sell  their  hand-me-downs, 
hut  many  are  glad  to  do  so  for  oue  reason 
or  another,  and  being  very  fond  of  such 
things  myself.  I  am  always  glad  when 
some  choice  piece  finds  an  appreciative 
home  at  last.  Winter  is  the  time  to  beg, 
borrow  or  buy  hooks  which  educate  us  on 
so  many  such  interesting  subjects  and 
hobbies,  and  then  in  Summer  we  can 
carry  out  what  is  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  shut-in  months.  Every 
woman  likes  an  income  of  her  own.  and 
the  energetic  one  is  apt  to  find  a  way  to 
provide  it  somehow.  The  amateur  dealer 
iu  old-fashioned  things  who  loves  them 
for  their  own  sake*-,  should  make  a  fair 
income  iu  time  if  she  goes  about  it  ef¬ 
ficiently.  U-  s.  K.  w. 
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The  Extra  Eggs 

will  Boon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 


iSelf< 
Healing 

^Pouitry 
Fountains 
Heaters 

keeps  water  at  the 
right  temperature 
day  and  nigh  tin  the 

,  .  - -  ■  -  -.  „  coldest  weather  and 

requires  Jess  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Mado  of  Galvanized 
crteel.  Along  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-Houso  needs  one. 

Heater  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
1  U,  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes. 

W nte  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  A.  S. FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC, MICH. 


PJotKDOATS 


r  To  produce  va- 
por-bath  sprouts 
■**»  ;  with  their  diastase, 
vegetable  milk,  grape  sugar,  etc., 
:hat  bring  the  big  yields  In  eggs; 
r>  orange  high-price  grain  Into  low- 

■iVa  . .t  .. 


CIose-To-9Iatare  Grain  Spronler 

Makes  your  dry  lota  profitable  In  summer  and  brings  the  eggs 
all  winter.  Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  twelve.  Wo 
make  all  kinds  and  sizea  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hens'to 
1,000.  Send  for  free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oata  and  Eggs 

Close-To-Nature  Co.,  18  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


CELLULOID  LEGBANDS 

10  colors,  S  sizes.  Tell  age  of  hens 
on  sight.  State  breed.  Circular  free. 
25— 40c;  50— ~Oc;  100-81.20. 
Splrnlct  Co.,  Huguenot  Park,  X.  Y. 


LANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Stylos.  150  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  “  The  Full 
Kptr  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please  you — send 

inland  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Depl.  50,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN0. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Kac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


Single  Comb  Red  Cockerel*.  Arlington  Strain,  $4 
to  »8.  C.  GUUC  K,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


Clngle  Comb  Rhode  lelaud  Tied  Cockerel*,  300-egg 
W  Strain.  St  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  GE0RCE  H.  GOODEN,  Wood  side,  Del. 


Black  Orpingtons  c.  oumet  stI'aip' N  Y. 

For  Sale-20  Cockerels  SS  .EE 

Vidunls  and  high  records.  ULTRA  POULTRY  f  ARM,  Apalachin,  R.T. 

Bred  Dark  Brahmas  mVS 

WILL  J.  GOODHUE,  Route  3.  Rockford,  Illinois 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  A-No.  1  Regal  Dorcas  c'k'ls.  6  to  7 
lbs..  $3  each.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL.  Sente.  Falls.  N.Y. 


Cockerels  for  Sale 


FERRES  STRAIN. 

Mr.  JAEGER,  lake,  Orange  Co.,  X.T. 


Finn  Rrrwwfc  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks. Guineas, 
rilie  Dl  CCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tellon),  P». 


While  Chinese  Geese, S5  Each  m n ".a  •*  e,u.M u- m gun 


l&l  50  While  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  Sed 

pure  bred  at  9'i  each.  NILLINGTON  NENNELS.  F*ir  Haven. Vt. 


For  Sale- Pure  Bred  While  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Trap  Nest  Hen*  from  $5  up. 
JOSEPH  MOKfcAC,  Singleton  Farms,  Wall  uni  Lake,  K«  I. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  frombr^-to-^S8 

Prices  reasonable.  LOUIS  M.  wills,  Yoong.towii,  y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Cockerels,  85;  Pullet*,  $4.  NELLIE  RUSSELL.iWoodbury.  Conn. 


RABBITS 

■  ■  ■  | 


Dab  k  ilo  Al1  prominent  Species 
naDDIIS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 


ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave-,  Mount  V.rnon,  N.  Y. 


FXjEMISII  giants 

l-yr.-old  and  pedigreed.  Bucks.  84.50;  does.  85.  Belgian 
bares,  bred  or  open,  83  and  up.  w.  H.  GIESSE.  Amityville,  N.Y- 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
rcg.  stock.  Prices  l  easonable.  H.  8.  TEH  ETCH,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
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|  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ™ 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30tb  Street,  New  York  ^ 
siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


yWITH  PERFECTED  DISC  BOWLj 


Record 


Ask  the  Women 

—  Ask  them  what  special  features 
they  consider  first  when  choosing  a 
cream  separator.  Nine  out  of  ten 
will  say  “easy  cleaning.” 

■T ust  so.  They  know  what  it  means  to  scrub 
and  clean  and  assemble- — twice  a  day.  The 
United  States  Cream  Separator  has  made 
the  clean-up  a  matter  of  moments  by  giving 
you  the  first  perfected  bowl  with  INTER¬ 
CHANGEABLE  discs.  With  no  set  order 
of  disc  arrangement  to  bother  with,  washing 
and  rinsing  is  made  quick  and  easy. 

AND — the  precise  fit  and  smooth  action  that 
makes  possible  the  interchangeable  discs  is 
also  the  secret  of  United  States  easy  run¬ 
ning. 

You’ll  thank  yourself  twice  a  day  if  you 
choose  a  United  States  Separator. 

Write  for  catalog 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corporation 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

'Chicago,  Ill.  Salt  Lake  City 

53  W.  Jackson  Bird.  Portland.  Ore 


THE  HENYARD 


Incubator  Advice 

I  hope  to  buy  this  coming  Spring  an 
incubator.  Arc  there  any  advantages 
particular  to  hot  water  or  air?  I  have 
a  second-hand  incubator  I  bought  from 
a  neighbor  ;  could  never  get  over  25  chicks 
out  of  100  fertile  eggs;  chicks  grow  full 
size,  but  never  break  shell.  I  thought  I 
Would  try  a  new  one.  I  want  to  get  one 
that  is  some  good,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  any  of  the  makes.  I..  E.  it. 

Maine. 

A  second-hand  incubator  of  standard 
make  should  do  as  good  work  as  a  new 
one.  unless  it  has  been  grossly  misused, 
since  there  is  very  little  to  get  out  of 
order  or  to  become  damaged  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  machine.  The  second-hand 
one  which  you  purchased  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  should  be  as  good  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  at  the  end  of  20  years  as 
when  new.  In  purchasing  a  second-hand 
incubator,  it  should  be  examined  to  see 
that  it  has  not  been-  allowed  to  become 
Warped  out  of  shape  by  exposure  to  mois¬ 
ture,  and  that  such  parts  as  are  made 
from  cloth  or  felt  have  not  been  made 
useless  by  moths.  Cloth  diaphragms  be¬ 
come  clogged  with  dirt,  and  should  be 
removed  for  thorough  cleaning  and  sun¬ 
ning  before  the  machine  is  put  jnto  opera¬ 
tion.  Felts  are  apt  to  suffer  from  depre¬ 
dations  of  moths,  perhaps  so  badly  as  to 
need  renewal,  and  bin-lap  should  be  re¬ 
placed  whenever  soiled.  Failure  to  look 
after  these  parts  is  often  responsible  for 
poor  diffusion  of  heat  and  consequent 
poor  hatches.  ITot-water  machines  need 
attention  also  to  the  pipes  and  heater, 
suffering  the  disadvantage  over  hot-air 
incubators  of  such  complications  as  the 
water  system  introduces.  The  thermo¬ 
stat,  whether  of  the  metal  bar  or  wafer 
type,  should  be  tested  by  heating  up  the 
machine  and  noting  whether  it  can  be 
properly  regulated  without  trouble.  Wafer 
thermostats  are  short-lived,  but  can  be 
easily  replaced  ;  the  metal  bar  regulators 
should  last  indefinitely  unless  they  be¬ 
come  rusted  or  bent  out  of  shape. 

There  are  probably  few  communities 
where  second-hand  incubators  of  the  best 
makes  cannot  be  purchased  for  about  half 
the  price  of  new  ones,  and  in  purchasing 
second-hand  machines  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  invest  in  anything  but  the  stand¬ 
ard  makes  of  known  reputation  and  qual¬ 
ity.  A  two  or  three-line  want  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  local  paper  will  usually  bring 
plenty  of  unused  machines  to  light,  and 
they  are  frequently  advertised  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  advantage  in  purchasing  of  neighbors, 
however,  for  the  machine  can  be  inspected 
and  perhaps  tried  out  before  the  purchase 
money  is  handed  over.  The  writer  has 
owned  and  operated  a  considerable  number 
of  incubators,  and  has  purchased  but  one 
new  one  in  something  like  20  years  that 
be  has  hatched  chickens  articially. 

if.  B.  D. 


Value  of  Sprouted  Oats 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  sprouted 
oats  as  compared  with  turnips,  cabbage, 
etc. ;  also  their  value  as  an  egg-producer  ? 

New  York.  g.  S. 

The  food  value  of  oats,  so  far  as  the 
actual  content  of  nutrients  is  concerned, 
is  not  enhanced  by  sprouting.  Any  in¬ 
crease  in  value  obtained  by  this  process 
is  due  to  the  succulence  and  increased 
palatability  thus  brought  about.  Since 
oats  are  very  much  higher  in  protein  and 
other  food  constituents  than  cabbages, 
they  are  probably  also  more  valuable 
when  sprouted,  but  in  feeding  them  it 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  extra  labor  is  involved  in  the  sprout¬ 
ing  process,  that  they  are  much  higher 
in  price  than  cabbages,  that  they  will  be 
eaten  dry  to  at  least  a  limited  extent,  and 
that  the  succulence  which  they  afford  can 
be  more  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  in 
cabbages.  The  latter  vegetables  are  a 
valuable  source  of  succulence  in  the  fowl’s 
ration,  and  when  available  I  should  not 
consider  it  worth  -while  to  sprout  oats. 
When  cabbages  or  other  vegetables  are 
not  at  hand,  however,  sprouted  oats  make 
a  valuable  green  ration.  ai.  B.  D. 

Ducks  with  Paralysis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  Brazilian  ducks  that  are  apparently 
all  right  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  next 
morning  are  paralyzed  and  in  a  short 
time  are  dead?  Thev  have  running  water 
all  the  time,  and  we  also  give  thepi  skim- 
milk.  We  did  not  give  them  the  milk  for 
a  week  to  see  if  it  was  the  milk  that  was 
killing  them,  but  it  did  not  have  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  them.  These  ducks  were  getting 
the  same  feed  as  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  in 
the  next  yard  that  are  not  affected.  We 
had  the  ducks  examined  by  a  veterinarian, 
but  he  could  find  nothing  the  matter  with 
them.  We  have  lost  between  40  and  50 
of  the  ducks,  all  weighing  from  5  to  S  lbs. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  m.  j. 

You  mention  no  symptoms  except  par¬ 
alysis.  to  give  one  any  clue  to  the  trouble 
affecting  these  ducks.  There  has  been  a 
disease  recently  very  prevalent  among 
fowls,  of  which  the  chief  symptom  has 
been  paralysis  of  the  legs,  coming  on  sud¬ 
denly  and  ending  in  death  within  a  short 
time.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  not 
known,  and  its  nature  is  not  understood. 
It  has  caused  heavy  losses  in  many  flocks. 
I  do  not  know  whether  ducks  have  been 
affected  as  have  other  fowls  by  this  dis¬ 
ease.  but  your  short  description  of  the 
trouble  in  your  flock  suggests  it. 

21.  B.  D. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  \§ In 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pep  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks. 
1,052.  Also  nigh  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total.  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jonts  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

FFlA.lSrCA.IS  ROCKS 

Pulleti  and  Breeders.  95  up.  Cockerels,  81  O,  81  5,  820. 
Winners  Storrs  contest  1918-1919.  First  and  second  pen 
and  three  highest  hens — 282-281-273  eggs  1919-1920  contest. 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS.Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

IB  A  R  RED  RocliS 

A  few  bred-to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels  at  $15  each.  Breeding  hens  and  pullets.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  New  York 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Epps  for  Hatch¬ 
ing*  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough.  Manager 

COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick.  N.Y. 

Rhode  Island  Whites  <■£ 

Sold  only  in  breeding  pens  of  4  laying  pullets  or 
hens  and  cockerel  for  835.  Trap  nested  stock.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed,  o.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

At  Trenton.  N.  J..  Poultry  Exhibit,  jutt  dosed,  we 
won  21  prizes  with  21  entries.  Will  have  100  prizes 
when  we  make  Boston  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
exhibits.  EGGS  for  hatching.  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
SOLD  for  this  year.  For  folder,  cuts  and  pric*  list 
write  Maecy  Faem,  Box  150.  Matawan.  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feather*.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  1*.  1  j.hnm.  R.  F.  0.  No.  t,  lielmnr,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2tc£% 

•ons  of  College  qtuesn.  $8.  INEZ  TAlLOlt,  Kelsey,  N.  I. 

White  W  yandotte  Cockerels  TBiorse  dd  pfTr 

beauty  and  eggs,  middlebrook  poultry  farm,  H.mturg,  h.  y. 

BARRON'S  WViite  Wyandottes 
Cockerels.  Pullet*  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  I  import¬ 
ed.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachin,  Naw  York 

Dorcas  White  WYANDOTTES 
SPECIALS!  100  Cockerels.  Pullets  for  Dec.  Beautiful  stand¬ 
ard  egg-bred  lines.  $2.50.  $3.30.  $5  each.  Sold  on  approv¬ 
al.  19  years  a  breeder.  EARL  S.  WILSON,  Box  437,  HiipmocH.  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

right.  Excellent  stock.  $2.76  and  $4.  May  hatch  pul¬ 
lets,  *2.50.  E.  1C.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

light  Brahma  Bantams  « 5b c kbasn8 t ,rsV.rA i b»u ■*,  v umo k » 

HARDEE'S  nilAVA  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

Perfect  IlilLiiS  price  mst  free. 

■  EKLJi  ■*«*Wl*Wp#RDEE.spEK|NS  |SL,p  N  y. 

wuX  Toulouse  and  African  Geese  i/^01 rpZ 

AFRICAN  GEESE.  $li  per  Pair.  White  Wyandotte  cocker- 
H  elB,  $2.50  each.  Chas.  G.  Rhoads,  Dovolassville.  Pa. 

BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  ranee  raised  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  records  over  200.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Cambridge  Springs  Penn. 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  fSL™Ste£in 

Inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  MirIcwiiA  Firm,  R  2,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  300  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  100  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  85  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Correspond  now  and  avoid  disappointment. 
YARMOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Vanderburg.  N.  J. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridoe,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Utility  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 
Cocks,  Cockerels  and  Hens  R?ver?>L  J! 

comb  While  Leghorns  »^h.Apwi,,%S!;v2 

shown.  Write  your  wants.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Schoharie.  N  T 

Rhode  Island  Reds  comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
$7.50  and  $10  each.  All  from  large,  uniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  O.  G\  Li.  LEWIS.  Paoli.  Pa. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds ed's^ 

Breeding  Pens  $2S  up.  Cockerels,  $5  up.  Won  last  years 
Storrs  contest  (Rhode  Island  Red  class.!  Second  place 
this  year.  DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Bax  34,  Short  Fills,  N.  H. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Gander,  S6.50.  Bronze  Turkeys— Hens.  57  50  to  510. 
and  Gobblers  S10  to  S15.  Pekin  Dncks,  53.50  each: 
Drakes.  54.  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

BREEDING  TURKEYS 
M.  Bronze.  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 

WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms.  81  0  to  $20;  hens.  S3  to  SI  5.  All  Fine.  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  F.  M.  KKKN.  Springy  llie,  Indiana 

Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GFESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your'xvants.  Catalog 
Free.  H.  A.  SOVDER.  Box  29.  'Sellersville.  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  sdirr  adfnk 

Young  toms.  $12;  Young  hens.  810.  Txvo-vr.-old  hens. 

$12. {All  line  and  healthy.  JOHN  q.  i Lulls,  stony  Cr.ek.  N.y, 

FOR  SiLl — Red  Bonrbon  Turkey*  and  Toulou*e 

Gee*e.  Good  stock.  L.  F.  Epps.  Far.mpale,  Ohio.  R.  D.  1 

Fancy  Mammolh  Pekin  Ducks  BhuRibboa 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  H.  ANDERSON,  Mooreivillc,  lud. 

For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  -om3,  *18L.Hens-*10 


Healthy  Birds, 


Large,  Strong- 

Mrs.  WALTER  I.  SAXTON,  Viaici  Center,  N. » 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  in  direct 
correspondence  with  a  large  number  of 
its  readers  during  the  present  year.  Our 
efforts  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  your  behalf,  but  the  appreciation  from 
readers  has  been  unstinted.  We  have 
shared  many  sorrows  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  with  readers  which  we  were  unable 
to  alleviate,  but  rejoiced  with  them  in 
others  where  justice  was  finally  done. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  work,  and  we  hope 
many  have  benefited  by  it  who  have  not 
put  their  gratitude  on  paper.  The  date 
of  this  issue  falling  on  Christmas  Day, 
at  which  time  it  will  reach  subscribers, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  express 
the  sincere  sentiments  of  the  editor  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  and  staff  in  wishing 
each  individual  reader  a  very  happy 
Christmas  season. 

In  the  October  30  issue  the  National 
Poultrymen’s  Oil  Company.  Kansas  City, 
was  referred  to  in  these  columns.  Rus¬ 
sell  F.  Palmer,  the  promoter  of  the  oil 
concern,  in  the  literature  made  it  appear 
that  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Quisenberry  was  a 
trustee  and  interested  in  the  enterprise. 
Prof.  Quisenberry  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
in  the  matter.  Here  is  his  statement, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  pro¬ 
moter  has  little  regard  as  to  how  he  uses 
the  names  of  his  friends : 

Mr.  Palmer  resigned  from  the  poultry 
school  a  week  previous  to  the  American 
Poultry  Association  convention.  He  has 
not  been  associated  with  us  since  that 
date.  Two  or  three  weeks_  following  that 
he  was  persuaded  by  a  Kansas  City  oil 
man  to  attempt  to  organize  a  poultry- 
men’s  oil  company.  I  know  nothing  about 
their  proposition,  have  not  seen  any  of 
their  letters,  and  I  am  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  deal  and  never  have  been. 

I  knew  a  little  about  some  of  the  leases 
that  were  included  in  his  proposition,  and 
he  came  to  me  to  know  if  I  would  buy  a 
small  interest  in  it  if  lie  went  ahead  with 
the  deal.  I  have  a  small  investment  .'ii 
two  or  three  other  oil  concerns,  some  of 
which  pay  ia  little  and  some  which  do  not. 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Palmer  from  that  day 
to  this  and  do  not  know  what  he  has  done. 
He  has  not  since  offered  me  any  .stock  or 
interest  in  his  proposition  and  he  has  no 
authority  to  use  my  name  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form  in  connection  with  his  oil 
company. 

You  have  exposed  many  rubber  com¬ 
pany  fakers  in  the  past.  Would  you  tell 
me  whether  once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
honest  company  formed?  The  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  is  of  a  new  company  formed  in  a 
city  only  one  hour’s  auto  ride  from  our 
home  town  of  Monticello,  N._  Y..  and 
everyone  is  much  interested  in  it.  Every 
share  of  preferred  stock  at  $100  draws 
one  share  of  common  stock.  All  stock¬ 
holders  buy  their  auto  tires  25  per  cent 
under  wholesale  prices.  They  expect  to 
have  the  machinery  installed  and  plant 
in  working  order  by  the  first  of  February, 
when  they  stop  giving  out  the  common 
stock  with  the  preferred  stock.  I  hate  to 
be  a  doubter  of  others’  honesty,  but  at 
the  same  time  T  don't  want  someone  else 
to  pocket  $1,000  of  my  money  and  I  get 
nothing  but  experience  out  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  I  read  your  paper  whenever  I  have 
a  spare  moment  and  get  lots  of  good  and 
useful  information  out  of  it.  a.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Middletown  Rubber  Company 
seems  to  be  just  another  combination  of 
ambitious  men  who  are  anxious  to  manu¬ 
facture  automobile  tires,  if  the  public  will 
put  up  the  money  for  them.  Selling  stock 
seems  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  officials  up  to  date,  and  from  all  re¬ 
ports  the  business  men  of  Middletown  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  company  is  likely 
to  advance  beyond  the  stock  selling  stage. 
With  the  market  already  overstocked  with 
automobile  tires  and  many  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  practical¬ 
ly  closed  down,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  hazard  than  putting  money  into 
the  stock  of  a  new  concern  endeavoring 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  field. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  Central  Copper  of  Arizona,  Inc.? 
About  two  months  ago  we  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  buy  167  shares  at  $100.  pay¬ 
able  monthly,  $10  each  month.  My  husband 
and  myself  bought  $100  worth  each. 
Would  you  give  us  your  opinion,  what 
you  think  of  it?  We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  your  paper  and  enjoy  it  so 


much.  We  think  it  is  a  good  guide,  and 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  advise  us. 

New  Jersey.  a.  h.  f. 

Stock  of  the  Central  Copper  Company 
cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  an 
ordinary  mining  gamble,  which  does  not 
look  attractive.  The  company  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  certain  copper  properties  con¬ 
taining  about  521  acres  in  the  Dos 
Cabezos  district  of  Arizona.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  given  a  heavy  capitalization  of 
$10,000,000  in  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
50  cents,  and  as  no  detailed  information 
has  been  furnished  it  is  not  yet  apparent 
what  the  company  can  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  earning  power.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  mining  business  has  become 
most  unsatisfactory  in  recent  months, 
and  as  this  company  appears  to  be  mainly 
a  development  proposition,  we  do  not 
think  that  one  would  be  justified  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  very  optimistic  view  of  the  future 
of  this  company  and,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  information  thus  far  made 
public  would  not  warrant  one  consider¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  a  speculative  mining 
stock  of  this  type. 

We  have  been  looking  over  back  num 
hers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  see  whether  any 
of  our  friends  had  anything  to  say  of  the 
I.eRoy  Sargent  C’o..  9  East  40th  St..  New 
York.  They  have  agents  around  this 
locality  trying  to  sell  shares  in  the  stock 
of  the  Metropolitan  Credit  Company. 
Some  of  our  young  farm  boys  who  are 
working  away  from  home  and  putting 
money  in  the  bank  have  been  urged  to 
buy  this  stock,  and  some  of  them  have 
done  so.  As  I  have  a  personal  interest 
in  these  boys  I  advised  them  to  keep 
their  money  in  the  banks.  Am  I  right  or 
not?  As  I  understand  it.  the  Sargent 
Company  receives  the  money  and  turns  it 
over  to  the  Metropolitan  Credit  Company. 
The  shares  are  $125  apiece  and  the  buyer 
signs  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  amount, 
either  down  or  in  installments,  w.  G.  F. 

Connecticut. 

LeRoy  Sargent  &  Co.  promoted  the 
stock  of  the  Commonwealth  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York  in  the  same  way 
some  years  back,  until  the  officials  of  the 
company  withdrew  from  the  arrangement. 
If  those  who  purchased  the  Common¬ 
wealth  stock  were  to  cash  in  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  now  it  would  be  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  loss.  In -the  meantime  there  have 
been  many  similar  concerns  organized, 
and  where  all  of  them  are  going  to  find 
business  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  capitalization 
is  more  than  we  can  understand.  This 
class  of  investments  must  be  considered 
as  a  speculation  with  a  prospect  of  paying 
dividends  in  the  future. 

Justice  Cohalan  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  appointed  Lawrence  M.  D.  McGuire 
and  James  E.  Landry  temporary  receiv¬ 
ers  of  the  assets  in  this  city  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Finance  Corporation,  a  South 
Dakota  corporation,  to  protect  the  assets 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  receivers 
are  required  to  give  a  bond  of  $100.000. — 
Daily  Paper. 

The  Commonwealth  Finance  is  one  of 
the  institutions  organized  to  finance  the 
purchases  of  automobiles,  trucks,  etc.  We 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  first.  LeRoy 
Sargent  &  Co.,  stock  brokers,  originally 
sold  the  stock  of  the  corporation.  In  the 
meantime  many  similar  corporations  have 
come  into  existence,  or,  it  might  be  said, 
springing  up  over  night  like  the  prover¬ 
bial  mushroom,  with  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  capital  stock  mounting  to  the 
skies.  II.  1*.  Greene  &  C’o.,  Boston,  has 
promoted  several  such  institutions.  In¬ 
variably  the  stocks  of  these  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  are  sold  to  country  people 
through  the  means  of  an  army  of  stock 
salesmen.  Both  by  private  letter  and  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  we  have  advised  against 
this  class  of  speculation.  It  is  only  spec¬ 
ulative  (or  worse)  propositions  that  are 
sold  in  this  way,  so  that  the  advice  never 
to  invest  in  stocks  peddled  around  coun¬ 
try  districts  by  salesmen  is  a  safe  policy 
to  follow.  Sound  securities  of  standard 
value  are  not  as  a  rule  sold  in  this  way. 


Ox  Johnny’s  first  day  at  school  he  was 
given  a  registration  card  on  which  his 
mother  was  to  write  his  birth  record.  The 
following  day  he  arrived  without  the  reg¬ 
istration  slip.  “Johnny,”  said  the  teacher, 
“you  must  bring  an  excuse  for  being  tar¬ 
dy  and  don’t  forget  the  slip  about  when 
you  were  born.”  All  out.  of  breath  the 
next  day  Johnny  rushed  in,  holding  a 
note  fn»m  his  mother.  “Teacher,”  lie 
gasped,  “I  brought  the  excuse  for  being 
tardy,  but  I  forgot  the  one  for  being 
born.” — Credit  Lost. 


How  Does 

Your  Dairy  Score? 


DOES  your  dairy  get  a  score  to  be 
proud  of  when  the  inspector  calls  at 
your  farm?  Do  you  get  those  extra 
profits  awarded  for  strictly  sanitary  milk? 
You  can  get  them  if  your  barn  is  built 
right — built  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  smooth  glazed  surface  is  as  easy  to  keep 
clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Germs  and 
vermin  find  no  place  to  hide;  foul  odors  and 
filth  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  easy  to  produce 
clean,  wholesome  milk  in  Natco  Dairy  Barn* 
and  Milk  Houses. 

Natco  buildings  are  economical.  Once  up. 
they  stand  for  generations,  never  needing  paint 
and  seldom  any  repairs.  First  cost  is  last  cost. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  figure  with  you  on 
buildings  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile.  Write  us  for  free  book 
of  suggestions,  n  Natco  on  the  Farm." 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1116  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
and  economical  distribution 


The  Blade  That  Made 
the  Handle  Famous 


If  your 
dealer  cannot 
supply  you  send  80c. 
in  cash  or  stamps  and  hij 
name,  for  ihis  guaranteed,  3-piece, 
all  sled  Pruning  Knife.  Best  in 
he  Market  ior  service. 


3'/4 

inch 

Blade 


Allen  Cutlery  Co.,  Inc. 


8  Wisner  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


BUY 


FROM 


Factory 


We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  J;uo\v  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
liow  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-Alt  work 
gnrrneuts  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blauks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  1924 


FUR 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 


de  to  yoi 

Cow,  Calf,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

You  save  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

specialists 

With  th&  hide"  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
/7Q  fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 

pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

655-G  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.Tbe  big-gent  raoncy-eavinpr  fonco  catalog  you  evoc 
received.  Writo  for  it  today.  See  tho  monoy  you 
can  «ave— compare  my  Low  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid 


BROWNS;) 

BARGAIN 

FENCE 

BOOKl 


/  DIRECT  from  FACTOR!— FREIGHT  PREPAID 


te) 

srlcee  on  fonce,  gated,  barb  wire,  etc.  Don't  buy  until  you  ire  . 
Bargain  Fence  Book.  150  atylee.  Samplee  to  test  and  book  free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  359  Cleveland.  Ohio 


(jravlaa'n  form 

L9USE-CHASE 


“The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question*' 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine.,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1 .00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

CRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BosH-9,  Newport.  Vt. 


POSITIVELY. GUARANTEED 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

END  OF  YEAR  FINDS  PRODUCE  NEAR  LOW¬ 
EST  PRICES  OF  THE  SEASON 

Prices  of  fruits  anti  vegetables  remain 
at  levels  discouraging  to  producers  who 
have  bills  due  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Potatoes  went  down  to  $1.25  per  100 
pounds  or  75c  per  bushel  at  Chicago, 
onions  below  $1  per  100  pounds  in  some 
markets,  cabbage  $10  to  $15  per  ton  and 
sweet  potatoes  sold  nearly  as  low  as 
whites. 

CROPS  STILL  LARGER 

Official  December  reports  have  pushed 
up  the  crop  yields  a  few  more  notches. 
Potatoes  show  about.  0  million  bushels 
above  November  estimates  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  7  million  bushels  increase.  Onions 
gained  4  million  bushels,  and  cabbage 
20  thousand  tons,  all  these  being  in¬ 
creases  over  the  previous  liberal  produc- 
ton  estimated  a  month  earler.  Nearly 
everything  approaches  record  yield  while 
the  consumng  power  is  not  what  (it  was  in 
the  war  years  and  the  retailers  perhaps 
are  not  helping  as  they  should  by  cut¬ 
ting  prices  reasonably  close  to  what  they 
pay  for  the  produce  and  by  pushing  sales 
of  the  most  abundant  supplies. 

Some  growers  appear  to  he  holding 
back  the  sale  of  their  crops.  Shipments 
the  past  three  month#?  have  not  been 
much  ahead  of  last  season.  They  ought 
to  have  been  much  larger  to  have  kept 
pace  with  increased  production.  To 
hold  back  the  stock,  means  that  the 
rate  of  shipment  must  be  increased  later 
if  the  whole  crop  is  to  ho  moved.  The 
best  hope  of  fairly  satisfactory  disposal 
lies  in  large  steady  volume  of  shipments 
through  the  rest,  of  the  season. 

Prices  have  worked  down  steadily  since 
early  November.  They  look  absurdly 
low  compared  with  last  season.  Many 
lines  were  two  to  three  times  as  high  as 
at  present,  yet  these  prices  are  almost 
as  high  as  the  level  in  December  two 
yeaiM  ago.  and  higher  than  in  many 
of  the  proceeding  years.  However,  the 
wide  difference  between  city  prices  and 
those  obtainable  by  producers  is  the  most 
unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  situation. 
The  increased  cost  of  production  and 
marketing  is  the  real  difficulty.  The 
crop  of  1020  was  produced  when  labor, 
fertilizer  and  supplies  were  at  top  prices. 
Farmers  ai-e.  in  the  position  of  a  store¬ 
keeper  who.  stocking  up  last  Spring, 
finds  his  shelves  loaded  with  goods  which 
he  cannot,  sell  at  cost.  The  recent  freight 
advances  added  to  the  handicap  of  long 
distance  shippers: 

BUYING  APPLES  IN  EUROPE 

The  bright  spot  in  the  fruit  market 
is  not  hero  but  in  Europe  where  good 
apples  have  been  netting  $5  to  $S  per 
barrel  above  expenses,  notwithstanding 
the  price-fixing  activities  over  there. 
Cost  of  freight  handling  is  somewhat 
lower  than  formerly.  Unfortunately  the 
foreign  demand  cannot  take  care  of 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  crop, 
although  the  market  is  now  clear  for 
American  and  -Canadian  supplies.  _  The 
brightest  spot  in  the  home  market  is  the 
cranberry  situation,  this  fruit  bringing 
$12  to  $15  per  barrel  in  a  number  of 
city  markets.  This  is  about  the  only 
crop  which  yielded  well  and  at  the.  same 
time  is  selling  hither  than  a  year  ago, 
thank t  to  the  break  in  the  sugar  market. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — C’oan,  first-class  dry-bund  milker, 
single,  wh  is  milking  now,  to  make  private 
records  in  s  all  purebred  Ayrshire  herd:  state 
experience,  ’  igcs  expected  and  give  references 
first  letter.  >V.  G.  KANCHER,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


I  WANT  a  young  lady  who  is  willing  to  be  a 
companion  for  my  wife,  in  exchange  for  a 
pleasant  home  and  slight  remuneration;  good 
nature,  good  health  and  good  reference  are  es¬ 
sential;  we  live  in  upper  Westchester  County, 
half  mile  from  village.  ADVERTISER.  S002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work:  good 
wages  and  hoard.  A.  F.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  a  fruit  and  poultry 
farm:  man  to  do  general  work:  must  he  a 
good  plow  hand  and  handy  with  tools:  wife  must 
he  a  good  cook  and  help  with  the  housework  for 
a  small  family;  modern  conveniences;  remunera¬ 
tion  $70  per  month,  board  and  rooms,  with  sep¬ 
arate  hath.  Apply  to  F.  J.  LOVELAND,  New 
City,  N.  V. 


WANTED — April  1,  1921,  a  working  foreman 
with  wife  on  a  farm  .15  miles  from  New 
York :  40  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  in 
woods;  3  horses,  4  cows,  chickens,  small  fruits, 
apple  orchard,  vegetable  garden,  etc.:  foreman’s 
house  with  hath  and  running  water;  two  men  to 
assist,  who  are  to  board  with  foreman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  on  farm  In  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  Pa.;  married,  and  preferably  with 
one  or  two  boys  old  enough  for  general  work; 
must  have  unquestioned  references:  state  age, 
number  in  family  and  wages  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letehworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y 


WANTED— Two  good  men  on  large  duck  farm. 
WEBER  BROS.,  Wrcutham,  Mass. 


IIOT'SEKEEPER  wanted  by  reliable  American 
widower,  36,  on  Amall  farm  In  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  Y. ;  two  children.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  FARMER  wanted  for  100-acre  Jersey 
farm,  35  miles  from  New  York;  good  local 
market  already  established;  applicant  must  have 
A-l  references  and  own  help.  C.  DRYSDALE 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARM  MECHANIC  wanted  to  repair  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  machinery;  married  and  own  tools; 
yearly  position.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  MAN  wanted  to  handle  100  acres 
apples  and  pears  and  scattering  trees  over 
large  acreage;  on  shares;  must  have  suitable 
equipment  and  help.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK. 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  man  to  take  charge  of  a  Guernsey 
herd  and  direct  the  college  farm;  give  refer¬ 
ence.  BETHANY  COLLEGE,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 


FARMER  wanted,  March  1.  1921;  married, 

strictly  sober  and  honest:  references  required; 
also  hoard  extra  help.  E.  K.  BREADY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  25  to  33  for  department 
work:  seamstress,  30  to  40,  for  boys’  school; 
state  qualifications  and  salary  expected  first 
letter:  for  particulars,  SUPT.  TRUANT 

SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  cooking  and  some 
housework,  no  laundrv,  modern  conveniences. 
MRS.  W.  B.  HUBBARD,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Reliable  woman  in  good  home  to 
help  with  general  work  and  care  of  children; 
will  he  appreciated  and  well  paid.  MRS.  H.  B, 
HARPENDING,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  in 
Western  Pennsylvania;  also  one  handy  with 
tools;  give  age,  church,  wages,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  a  middle-aged  couple,  who  own 
a  0*i-m  and  other  property,  a  woman  between 
the  age  of  35  and  50,  who  is  willing  to  help 
make  and  desires  a  comfortable,  permanent 
home:  one  who  would  be  interested  as  a  daugh¬ 
ter;  we  will  equally  share  the  advantages  of 
the  home  and  farm.  MRS.  J.  A.  JACOY,  R.  D. 
4.  Towanda,  Pa. 


WANTED — First-class  milker  to  milk  test  cows 
in  Guernsey  herd;  state  wages  and  experience 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8102.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  small  school  for  boys,  single, 
non-smoker,  American  Protestant,  experienced 
working  dairyman,  preferably  over  30:  must 
understand  boys:  farm  in  city;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  with  electric  lighted,  steam  heated  room; 
reference  required:  particulars  first  letter.  BOX 
335,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Assistant  handy  man  on  New  Jersey 
poultry  farm;  near  town;  must  understand 
Leghorns  for  eggs,  brooding  and  all  (poultry 
work;  clean,  reliable,  willing  worker:  some 
work  on  eggs  for  wife;  state  experience  and 
wages  for  both:  tenant  house  included.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  a  modern  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  a  herdsman,  poultryman  and  general 
man  who  is  a  good  milker;  herdsman,  to#  board  a 
few  men:  furnished  house;  wages  $70  and  every¬ 
thing  found:  poultryman,  $50  and  board;  general 
man.  840  and  hoard.  ADVERTISER  8107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  as  farm  mechanic,  preferably  in 
South:  thoroughly  experienced:  also  8  years’ 
experience  in  South  Carolina  plantation  work; 
married:  open  January  1.  ADVERTISER  8091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  preferred;  best,  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  80S9.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  as  manager  by  expert  fruit 
grower:  also  well  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  handli  ig  help;  young,  strong,  a  hard 
worker;  single:  Protestant:  American.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  agricultural  college  man:  lifetime  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  purebred  live  stock;  certified 
milk:  executive  ability:  excellent  references; 
please  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
8087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAMBERMAID — Waitress — Cook’s  helper,  de¬ 
sires  position;  highest  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  SOSO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  no  children,  to  man¬ 
age  poultry  plant :  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate:  six  years’  practical  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S0S5,  -care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  by  a  practical  man  who  understands 
all  branches  of  farming,  gardening,  chicken 
raising,  also  managing  of  help:  large  salary  not 
essential;  must  have  comfortable  house  for  wife 
and  girl  six  years  old.  ADVERTISER  S0S4, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  positioi  on  modern 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  age  30;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  two  children,  one  of  school  age; 
life  experience  in  general  practical  farming: 
understand  the  operation  and  care .  of  modern 
farm  machinery,  gas  engines,  tractors,  purebred 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle,  management  of 
men;  O.  K.  reference;  if  you  are  in  need  of  an 
honest,  reliable,  capable  manager,  investigate,  as 
it  will  require  a  personal  interview  with  both 
owner  and  property.  ADVERTISER  8095.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  (30).  English,  wants  position 
on  country  estate  for  January  or  February 
capable  of  taking  charge:  experienced  in  farm¬ 
ing.  garden  and  stock:  references.  Address  W. 
GILBERT.  Bedford  Hills,  X.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  is  open  for  position  as  farm 
manager;  is  experienced,  competent  ami  reli¬ 
able:  nothing  but  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Posi  t  ion  on  commercial  poultry  farm 
near  New  Jersey:  moderate  wages,  board  and 
room:  experience  main  object:  age  25.  L.  J. 
LEHMAN.  R.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position:  superintendent- 
manager;  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poul¬ 
try  breeding  experience:  selection,  mating,  egg 
production,  incubation,  brooding,  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers;  economic  feeder;  capable  and  bustler;  three 
years  in  present  place;  American:  married:  tio 
children:  only  first-class  proposition  considered: 
particulars,  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  AD- 
\  RRTISER  8059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position:  single;  Chris¬ 
tian;  thoroughly  experienced;  college  train¬ 
ing;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8037, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive  position  on  large  farm, 
ranch  or  estate;  twenty  years’  experience  all 
details  general  farming  and  orcharding;  modern 
methods;  get  results  from  men,  teams,  machin¬ 
ery;  personal  references;  married;  small  family. 
WILLIAM  McGANN,  121  Garden  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman's 
estate,  with  full  charge,  house  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges:  thoroughly  experienced:  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  8043,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAX — 31.  married,  experienced,  poultry, 
truck,  general  farming,  specialty  white  pota¬ 
toes;  would  take  personal  interest  and  assume 
active  working  of  farm  for  congenial  farmer 
who  wishes  to  retire,  but  still  retain  farm: 
nothing  but  livable  wages  and  percentage  of 
profits  considered;  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  4  Baylis  Place,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  Winter  production;  can 
manage  plant  successfully.  ADVERTISER  8103, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  middle-aged  couple,  child 
7  (Belgian)  to  look  after  small  estate;  good 
gardener;  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  flowers; 
understands  looking  after  autos:  general  handy 
man;  wife  willing  to  do  cooking;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  D.,  218  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  on  private 
estate  in  Westchester  County:  married:  Amer¬ 
ican;  aged  40;  experienced  all  lines  of  farming, 
stock,  poultry,  machinery,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
8101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  student,  desires  work  on  poultry 
place;  opportunity  to  leant  the  business  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  Address  R.  LORD, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager,  life  experience, 
wishes  position  as  working  manager:  married, 
with  son,  17;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Married:  no  children; 

college  training:  competent  automobile  and 
tractor  operator;  best  references;  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  milk  distributor 
would  like  to  lease  on  share  basis  for  term 
of  years,  or  with  option  to  buy,  a  farm  con¬ 
nected  with  a  retail  route,  or  one  so  situated 
that  route  could  be  established:  have  plentv  of 
help.  Address  DAIRYMAN,  215  S.  Milton  Ave.. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wants  work  in  Spring  on  general  and 
dairy  farm,  with  option  of  buying  shortly, 
paying  all  cash;  value  equipped  and  stocked 
about  810,000;  preferably  within  200  miles  New 
York,  near  Catholic  church.  Write  HINZMANN, 
1804  Madison  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


POULTRY  expert  wants  partnership  with  party 
having  plant  and  stock;  have  recently  made 
liens  pay  me  net  from  $5  to  87  apiece  per  an¬ 
num.  ADVERTISER  8083,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  in  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.;  large  14-room  house, 
finely  finished,  with  city  improvements;  could 
not  be  built  for  $20,000:  large  basement  barn 
and  hovels:  two  tenement  houses,  would  be  re¬ 
served  if  not  wanted;  land  has  a  deep,  dark 
soil,  slightly  rolling;  none  better  for  fruit  and 
grain:  running  stream;  timber:  near  Trenton 
and  Philadelphia:  large  lawn  set  to  shrubbery; 
a  real  country  home  in  a  beautiful  section  and 
good,  neighborhood;  price  $100  an  acre;  must 
lie  sold  soon.  For  particulars  and  photos  ad¬ 
dress  owner,  JOS.  D.  WILSON.  New  Hope,  Pa. 


WANTED—  Farm :  about  50  acres;  mile  from 
town  over  4,000  population:  suitable  dairy¬ 
ing:  option  buying.  ADVERTISER  8073,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy,  grain  and  potato 
farm  in  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  farming 
section:  with  or  without  stock  and  machinery. 
A.  ROBERT  GORDON  Allentown,  Monmouth 
City,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  about  75  acres,  to  rent,  with  option  to 
buy,  with  or  without  stock  and  implements; 
must  have  good  land  and  serviceable  buildings, 
near  Coxsackie  or  Catskill.  LOUIS  KRAMER, 
Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -To  rent  poultry  plant,  20  or  30 
acres:  about  1.000  capacity;  expectation  buy¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  8093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA — Orange  grove  home:  good  7-room 
house;  trees  hearing:  muck  bed:  In  heart  of 
pretty  town:  railroad,  jitneys,  State  brick  road, 
churches,  school;  $8,000:  not  a  gold  mine,  but 
with  care  pay  G  per  cent  and  give  permanent  or 
Winter  home;  investigate.  A.  W.  WALLIS, 
Maitland,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Successful  paying  White  Leghorn 
plant:  2.000  pullets  laying  40  per  cent,  and 
gaining;  750  breeders;  full  equipment;  (5- room 
bungalow  with  electric  lights  and  water  system; 
8.400-egg  incubator,  housing  capacity  for  3.000 
fowls:  14  acres:  every  condition  ideal;  price, 
$12,000:  don’t  write,  come  and  investigate.  B. 
TIERNEY  &  SON.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  woodland.  70  acres  salt 
meadow,  fronting  on  New  York  Boulevard  and 
salt  water;  ideal  location;  fine  view  Atlantic 
City  and  ocean:  9  miles  by  road,  7  by  water: 
14  mile  Seaview  Golf  Club:  no  buildings:  sandy 
loam  soil:  bargain  at  $3,500:  $1,500  cash:  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage.  JESSE  L.  R1SI.KY,  Ploasant- 
ville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Sunset  View  Farm.  1G0  acres:  3 
miles  from  Margaretville:  good  sugar  bush; 
plenty  of  wood;  lots  of  good  running  water  in 
house  and  barn:  pleuty  of  fruit;  large  house; 
large  overshot  barn  with  tie-up  for  G4  head 
cattle  and  G  horses  on  one  floor:  barn  very 
handy  with  milk  room;  large  silo:  large  wagon 
house:  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation:  am 
wintering  GO  head  of  stock  and  have  for  several 
years;  have  an  up-to-date  line  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  including  milking  machine:  fine  location; 
schoolhouse  in  sigtit:  have  several  good  reasons 
for  selling:  farm  is  in  no  agency;  come  and  look 
it  over.  W.  T.  FAULKNER,  Margaretville, 
Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Good  farm,  125  acres.  Central,  Pa.: 

good  buildings;  spring  water  in  house  and 
barn:  timber  and  coal:  bargain  if  taken  at  once. 
U.  B.  BISHOP.  Woodland.  Pa. 


90  ACRES:  implements;  $4,200.  BOX  G03, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


200  ACRES.  Western  Pennsylvania.  60  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh:  214  miles  from  county 
seat:  house  large,  substantial:  furnace  heat; 
large  barn  and  silo:  lovely  location  for  country 
home:  near  picturesque  creek:  railroad  stop  on 
farm:  land  almost  level:  highly  suitable  for 
stock  and  crops;  bargain  at  $00  an  acre.  Write 
immediately,  ADVERTISER  8065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Experienced  farmer  wants  tO 
rent  small  farm,  or  will  consider  position  as 
working  foreman;  best  references.  W.  S.  CLAY, 
88  Beech  wood  Ave.,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


MAKE  your  home  in  the  Onondaga  limestone  soil 
country.  New  York's  best  farming  and  Alfalfa 
section;  beautiful  country,  ready  markets,  good 
.  •  t  wide  diversity  of  crops,  good  neighbors; 
uam.y  dairy  and  Alfalfa  farm  between  Auburn 
and  Syracuse,  bordering  main  highway  through 
State;  100  a '•res;  85  tillable,  13  watered  pas¬ 
ture;  excellent,  house:  pleasant  yard  and  loca¬ 
tion;  fair  barns:  highly  productive  soil:  fruit; 
excellent  gravel  bed;  $8,500;  $2,000  cash:  bal¬ 
ance  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  8097,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


190- ACRE  homestead  dairy  farm;  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  180-ft.  barn;  eighteen- 
room  house;  additional  set  farm  buildings; 
eight  miles  from  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  07,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm  in  the  best  farming 
section  in  Florida ;  40  acres  fenced  and  culti¬ 
vated:  necessary  buildings:  12  large,  bearing, 
grafted  pecan  trees:  also  other  fruits;  pecan 
trees  will  yield  over  $200  annually:  also  a  10-acre 
tract,  near  Jacksonville.  Fla.  ADVERTISER 
8029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  OR  SELT., — Two  excellent  farms, 
New  Jersey,  each  300  acres  (larger  if  desired), 
suitable  for  dairy;  excellent  soil  and  buildings; 
also  four  small  farms  for  cash  rent.  C.  DRYS¬ 
DALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  ,T. 


FARM  and  Summer  boarding  bouse  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks;  230  acres,  well  equipped  with  liva 
stock  and  machinery:  large,  handsome  buildings 
and  accommodations  for  50  guests;  well  estab¬ 
lished.  successful  business:  $5,000  net  profit  last 
season;  full  bookings  for  next,  year;  owner 
wishes  to  retire  and  will  sell  complete  ontfit  for 
$12,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  80G6,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  with  own  help 
wants  to  rent  a  large,  equipped  dairy  farm, 
to  take  possession  March  1,  1921:  a  farm  that 
carries  from  40  to  GO  cows.  ADVERTISER  8069, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  30  or  more  acres; 

will  buy  equipment:  suitable  for  general 
farming:  responsible  party.  ADVERTISE® 

8105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE-ACRE  FARM — Two-story  and  attic  block 
cement  house;  seven  rooms  and  pantry:  fur¬ 
nace  heat;  water  in  kitchen;  cemented  cellar; 
barn,  carriage  shed,  chicken  house,  fruit,  grapes, 
etc.:  commuting  distance  to  New  York  City; 
furnished  if  desired;  price,  including  live  stock 
and  farm  tools,  $4,500:  cash  .83,500.  D. 
O’BRIEN,  St.  James.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  in  city  limits;  100 
acres  finest  tillable  soil;  valuable  60-aere 
woodlot;  new  farming  tools  and  new  tractor  in¬ 
cluded;  buildings  in  fair  condition;  bargain  at 
SG.000.  ALBERT  DETTIXGER,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


GRIST  MILL.  land,  house:  sell,  sacrifice;  ex¬ 
change.  KAYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCER  to  consumer:  Winesap  and  Black 
Twig  apples.  85  per  bbl. ;  home-canned  toma¬ 
toes.  string  beans,  pie  peaches,  cherries  and 
raspberries.  C.  A.  LAYMAN,  Troutville,  Va. 


HONEY — Clover-extracted,  f.  o.  b.  my  station, 
GO-lb.  can.  $13.50;  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  four 
or  more.  $2.50  each:  5-lb.  pails  in  like  lots.  81.35 
each:  by  mail  prepaid,  10  lbs.  in  2d  zone.  82.75; 
3d  zone,  §3;  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  special  prices  on 
orders  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  see  other  adv.  for 
buckwheat  honey.  RAY  O.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Buckwheat-extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $11; 

10-lb.  pails,  82.35  each  in  lots  of  four  or 
more,  f.  o.  b.  my  station;  by  mail,  prepaid,  10 
lbs.,  82.60  in  2d  zone;  3d  zone,  $3.85.  RAY.  0. 
WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
l1 -j -bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit:  in 
any  quantity:  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers:  healthful 
and  delicious:  order  now  for  Christmas:  81 
per  pound;  money  with  order:  we  pav  the  post¬ 
age.  “ENDION,”  Naples.  X.  Y.  ' 


.  $L20:  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  six'  3s.'  $6; 
•811.75:  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

APIARIES,  Box  1.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


twelve  3s, 
MARELDO 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  packed  two 
cans  to  case;  price,  f.  o.  b.  my  station.  824  per 
case.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


HONEY — Clover,  comb,  lb..  SSc,  35c,  32e,  in 
lots;  strained — 3  lbs.,  30e:  10  lbs.,  29e;  12 
lbs..  28c:  parcel  post,  postpaid.  MILTON  B. 
MARSH.  Xunda,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  WIVES — Having  moved  to  the  city  I 
will  dispose  of  what  Tameo  detachable  tub 
legs  I  have  at  $1  per  set:  cost  $1.50;  the  han¬ 
diest  washday  convenience  in  existence:  writ® 
for  particulars.  T.  S.  CASXER,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  lighting  and  cooking  nla-t 
(never  unerated);  real  bargain.  L.  B.  MEA  >. 
Box  61,  Halcottville,  N.  Y, 


WANTED— Indian  relies  and  curiosities.  Writ® 
IRA  MANLEY,  Milton,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Two  late  model  Standard  Cyphers 
Incubators;  144-egg,  $20;  244 -egg,  $30;'  com¬ 
plete  and  good  as  new:  have  installed  Mammoth 
equipment.  WILLIS  MYERS,  Route  4,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.  * 


GOOD  permanent  borne  for  half-grown 
and  sister;  must  be  used  to  farm. 
TISER  S090.  care  llnral  New-Yorker. 


brother 

ADVER- 


THE  best,  cheapest  nnt — peanuts — from  grower 
to  you  by  insured  mail;  5  lbs.  best  Jumbos, 
81:  100  lbs..  $15.  by  freight,  vonr  cost.  J.  B. 
.TONES.  Elheron,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 450-foot  slightly  used  James  Over- 
he-'d  Manure  and  Feed  Track,  with  S  way 
switch,  hangers  jukIi carriers:  bargain  price.  W. 
F.  HILLPOT,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


W  v N  1  ED — -About  ten  tons  sound  oat  or  wheat 
straw:  submit  lowest  offer  f.  o.  b.  Yantic. 
Conn.  SAMUEL  51.  KAPLAN,  7  Vestrv  Street. 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Five-ton  Fairbanks  scales;  com¬ 
plete:  in  fine  condition.  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
CONVENT,  Mt.  Florence.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  double  unit  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  pipe  for  20  cows,  three-horse  engine 
block  to  set  same;  everything  like  new:  bav© 
quit  dairy;  check  for  $250  gets  everything;  143- 
acre  farm  for  sale.  HAZE  A.  SCOTT.  Avella, 


SILOS  v 


SEND  for  the  Globe  Catalog 
now  and  learn  why  the  Globe 
Silo  so  quickly  earned  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation. 

One  reason  is  its  extension  roof 
which  enabled  owners  to  use 
every  foot  of  silo  they  paid  for. 
A  few  feet  of  an  extra,  scientifi¬ 
cally  built  roof  made  a  full  silo 
possible,  after  silage  settled. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Good  agents  can  have  open 
territory. 

Globe  Silo  Co. 

2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 
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CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Why  It  Has 
Three  Walls 

The  Three  Walls  of  the  CRAINE 
SILO  insure  strength  and  perfect 
silage. 

Two  walls  of  wood 
with  the  grain  crossed, 
and  a  layer  of  imper¬ 
vious  Silafelt  between, 
make  a  strong,  hand¬ 
some  silo.  There  are 
no  iron  hoops  or  lugs. 
CRAINE  SILOS  serve 
a  lifetime,  because 
each  square  inch  of 
silo  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  against  strain 
from  any  direction. 

Rebuild  your  old 
stave  silo  the  Crainelox 
way  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  CRAINE 
SILO  literature  and 
special  discounts  on 
early  orders.  ^ 

Craine  Silo  Company 

Box  110,  Norwich,  New  York 
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Silos  at  Pre-War  Prices 

I  will  sell  my  present  stock 
of  silos,  as  long  as  they  last, 
at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  Get 
your  order  in  early  and  save 
money.  Silos  are  all  new, 
of  well-known  make,  and 
furnished  in  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for 
silos.  Quality  guaranteed. 
You  deal  direct  with  me.  No 
agents,  no  salesmen  to  come 
between  us. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
(will  please  you.  Tiie  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE  © 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f->r  Durability, 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample 

~  - - - 1  YOU 


Valu- 
Cards. 

Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Eii  tab.  1842. 

Q.  W,  ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


(IFhc  Morld  #ver'' 

TO  you,  our  legion  of  friends,  old  and  new, 
we  send  our  heartiest  Yuletide  greetings. 

In  the  rich  farm  lands  of  the  United  States, 
in  Canadian  ^heat  fields,  on  the  wide  plains  of 
South  America  and  Europe — wherever  Case 

Machinery  has  gone,  there  we  count  our  friends. 

© 

To  you  who  toil  in  these  fields,  year  by  year 
bringing  from  the  soil  life  and  strength  for  your 
nation,  we  owe  our  greatest  debt.  F or  seventy- 
nine  years  we  have  striven  to  make  your  task 
easier,  your  work  more  joyous. 

In  a  spirit  of  warm  friendliness  and  rejoicing, 
we  wish  you  the  age-old,  “Merry  Christmas”. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 
Racine,  Wis. 


_  _  Sent  on^Trial 

(Cream 

SEPARATOR 


91 

JF  4Vfp  Thousands'  in  UseT 

vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
MB  A  made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  ekim- 

MaW  ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
gB*  milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protect*  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  ia  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  rfcMy  illustrated  catalog*  »ont 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  'cream  separators.  Weetern 

orders  filled  from  Western  points*  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Cambridge,  NeY, 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 

Our  new  booklet  that  illustrates  and  describes  our 
utensils  is  ready.  Write  us  how  many  buckets  you  use 
and  we  will  send  booklet  and  give  you  prices  or  have 
one  of  our  men  see  you.  Remember,  some  of  our 
outfits  made  thirty  years  ago  will  boil  sap  uext  season. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


HARDER  SrLOS 


Your  Harder,  too, 
will  pay  for  itself 

Amos  Scutt  of  Middleburg,  N.  Y., 
saves  $2  per  day  per  cow  J 
on  grain,  to  say  nothing 
\  of  hay.  He  also  gets 
more  and  better  milk. 
Every  six  months  his 
,  Harder  pays  for  itself. 

\  You  can  do  the  sanio  with 
?s.Y  a  Harder.  It  will  earn 
its  cost  every  year  and 
,  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Good  available  territory 
open  for  live  agents. 

Harder  Mfg.  Cerp. 
Box  11.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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